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PIERCE    GRk?E-{syn.  Isabella  Begia)-k    CALIFORNIA  VARIETY. 


The  Pierce  Grape. 

We  give  npon  tbla  page  an  eograving  of  > 
oluRter  of  grapes  of  a  variety  which  has  been 
grown  in  this  State  for  the  last  12  years  or 
more,  bnt  which  Is  this  year  for  the  first  time 
anthoritatively  introduced  to  pablio  sale. 

We  first  saw  the  grape  in  October,  1879,  and 
in  the  Eukal  on  the  18th  of  that  month,  de- 
scribed its  origin,  Mr.  J.  P,  Pierce  of  Santa 
Clara  bad  been  for  several  years  a  grower  of 
Isabella  grapes  for  this  market,  growing  bis 
vines  apon  high  trellises  in  arbor  form.  Some 
time  previous  to  1879,  Mrs.  Pierce  noticed  that 
the  children  were  bringing  In  a  peculiar 
grape  which  attracted  their  attention  by  its 
large  berries  and  heavy  clusters.  Upon  their 
pointing  oat  the  cane  from  which  these  were 
obtained,  it  was  found  that  one  of  the  branches 
of  an  Isabella  vine  was  bearing  this  new  style 
of  fruit,  while  other  canes  bore  the  usual  Isa- 
bellas. The  cane  was  marked,  and  bads  taken 
therefrom  were  afterward  inserted  in  other 
ttook,  where  they  grew  freely  and  fruited 
gravity,  producing  the  same  grape  which  had 
ittraoted  attention  at  first.  It  was  the  fruit 
(d  on*  of  these  grafted  vines  that  Mr,  Pierce 


brought  for  our  inspection  in  October,  1879, 
and  which  we  then  described  as  follows: 

The  new  grape,  which  must,  we  believe,  be 
set  down  as  a  sport  from  the  Isabella,  retains 
the  characteristio  aroma,  flavor  and  bloom  of 
its  parent,  but  instead  of  the  medium-sized, 
oval  berries  of  the  Isabella,  as  it  grows  in  this 
State,  we  have  in  the  new  grape,  large,  per- 
fectly round  berries,  forming  a  much  more 
compact  and  heavier  cluster  than  the  old  Isa- 
bella. The  variety  having  shown  its  fixedness 
by  a  number  of  propagations,  Mr.  Pierce 
deems  it  entitled  to  a  name,  and  so  called  it 
"Isabella  Ragia  " — a  royal  sort  of  an  Isabella, 
which  indeed  it  is.  It  is  certainly  a  remarka- 
ble frnit,  being  much  superior  to  the  old  Isa- 
bella as  grown  on  the  same  grounds.  It  is  fit- 
ted by  its  size  of  berry  (and  we  measured  sev- 
eral of  the  largest  which  were  15  16ths  of  an 
inch  in  diameter),  to  attain  a  leading  place  as  a 
table  fruit.  We  predict  for  it  great  popularity 
when  It  shall  be  grown  in  marketable  qoanti- 
tiei. 

This  prediction  proved  true.  For  several 
years  Mr,  Pierce  resolutely  held  to  his  inten- 
tion not  to  allow  any  one  to  have  the  variety, 
bnt  afterward  he  gave  cuttings  to  a  few  parties 
under  promise  not  to  distribute  it.  In  some 
way  this  promise  did  not  hold  water,  and 
finally  the  variety  was  offered  for  sale  without 
authorization  under  suoh  Imitativa  names  as 


"  Isabella  regina,"  "Royal  Isabella,"  etc.,  in- 
stead of  the  name  Isabella  regia,  which  Mr. 
Pierce  gave  the  variety  and  which  was  pub- 
lished with  bis  consent  in  our  issue  of  Oct.  18, 
1879.  Not  only  was  this  clandestine  work 
done,  but  we  believe  that  some  parties  went 
so  far  as  to  claim  other  origin  for  the  variety 
than  that  described  above. 

Perhaps  the  public  description  of  the  grape 
next  later  than  our  original  mention  at  the 
data  given  above  was  the  following,  by  Prof. 
E.  W.  Hilgard,  in  one  of  his  early  vlticaltnral 
reports : 

Isabella  Regia, — A  remarkable  giant-leaved 
and  very  prolific  variety,  or  rat^r  spott,  of  the 
Isabella,  produced  by  Mr,  J.  P,  Pierce  of  Santa 
Clara.  The  berries  like  the  leaves  are  of  ex- 
traordinary size  and  when  ripe  the  fruit  is  ex- 
ceedingly sweet  and  strongly  aromatic.  It  is, 
therefore,  acceptable  as  a  showy,  perfumed 
table  grape,  much  liked  by  some,  but  readily 
surfeiting  those  who  are  accustomed  to  the 
vini/era  grapes.  The  berries  are  too  soft  for 
shipment  to  any  distance,  but,  all  things  con- 
sidered, keep  fairly. 

We  have  been  thus  explicit  about  the  history 
of  this  grape  because  of  its  authorized  intro- 
duction and  sale  this  season  by  the  California 
Nursery  Co,  of  Niles, 'Alameda  county.  This 
company,  in  view  of  the  confusion  of  names 
brought  about  as  described  above,  has  decided 
to  give  the  grape  the  name  of  its  originator  and 
now  ictrodnce  it  as  the  "Pierce  grape''  and  in 


their  catalogue  for  1891  92  give  the  following 
description: 

"The  Pierce"  (New).  A  sport  from  Itabella, 
nriginatlng  some  12  years  ago  with  Mr.  J.  P. 
Pierce,  of  Santa  Clara,  The  foliage  is  re- 
markably large,  and  the  vine  an  exceedingly 
strong  grower  and  prolific  bearer.  The  berries, 
like  the  leaves,  are  of  extraordinary  size,  twice 
as  large  as  those  of  its  parents,  blaok  with 
light  bloom,  and  when  ripe  are  exceeding- 
ly sweet,  delicious  and  slightly  aromatic,  the 
pulp  readily  dissolving.  Mr.  Pierce  has  had  it 
in  cultivation  under  every  condition,  and  it 
has  remained  constant,  showing  no  indication 
of  running  back  to  the  parent.  The  entire 
crop  of  two  acres  has  been  shipped  to  San 
Francisco  by  Mr.  Pierce  for  the  past  six  years 
under  the  name  of  Itabella  Regia,  and  always 
realizes  the  highest  market  price.  We  have 
arranged  with  Mr.  Pierce  for  the  exclusive 
right  to  propagate  and  distribate  this  val- 
uable new  grape,  and  now  ofiPer  It  for  the 
first  time. 

The  engraving  on  this  page  represents  well 
the  cluster  and  form  of  berry  of  the  variety, 
bnt  is  reduced  considerably  from  the  size 
which  it  attains  under  favorable  conditions. 
The  grape  should  find  a  place  in  all  collection! 
and  can  no  doubt  be  profitably  produced  for 
local  markets,  subject  to  such  limitations  as 
regalata  the  demand  for  all  Eastern  grapes  on 
this  coast. 


There  are  208,749  railroad  bridges  in  the 

United  State?,  spanning  3213  miles. 


NEW  HYBRID;'!BEGONIA-PERLE  HUMFELD.— See  page  8. 
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Oorrespondents  are  alone  responsible  tor  their  opinion. 


Napa  Valley  Notes. 

Editors  Pkess: — Probably  in  no  former  year 
Wai  there  nearly  as  much  dry-Bowing  of  grain 
— wheat,  barley  and  oate — as  this  fall,  in  this 
ooanty.  This  is  the  ca  e  in  no  one  particular 
locality,  but  this  seeding  has  been  general.  So 
now,  after  the  two  or  three  gentle  rains  we 
have  had,  many  fields  are  quite  green  with  the 
tender  plants.  Whether  this  dry-sowing  will 
eventuate  in  crops  that  shall  be  quite  weedy, 
we  shall  note  next  summer  and  fall. 

Twenty  years  ago,  no  farmer  here  thought 
of  plowing  before  the  rains  had  started  the  foul 
seeds  that  are  always  so  numerous  in  our  soil, 
eren  if  rains  held  off  till  New  Year's.  But  this 
fall,  farmers  were  well  along  with  their  last 
season's  work,  and  became  uneasy  over  the 
lonsf-deferred  rains. 

Disc  cultivators  and  cutaway  harrows  are  be- 
coming  very  popular  with  our  farmers,  and 
numbers  of  .them  were  used  in  seeding  this  fall. 
Other  improved  farm  implements  are  being 
used,  the  old-fashioned,  long-used  ones  baing 
discarded.  The  ccnseqnence  is,  better  work 
done,  at  les3  expense,  with  less  labor. 

To-day  we  are  having  our  first  real  heavy 
rain.  With  the  three  or  four  inches  that  have 
previously  fallen,  this  will  make  excellent  plow- 
ina,  and  will  cause  the  seed  now  in  the  ground 
to  forge  rapidly  ahead.  Farmers  look  for  a 
prosperous  season  In  1892,  expecting  good  crops 
and  fair  prices;  in  fac*-,  farmers  seem  in  better 
spirits  than  for  several  years. 
"  Not  so  with  grape-growers,  however.  Prices 
this  fall  were  low,  and  there  is  slow  tale  for 
wine  at  low  figures.  Those  who  can  hold  for 
better  prices  are  doing  so.  Some  of  our  smaller 
wine-makers  are  combining  in  order  to  further 
their  interests  and  to  shield  themselves  from 
other  combinations  which  would  keep  prices 
down. 

Many  vineyards  In  the  valley  are  succumb- 
ing to  phylloxera  in  whole  or  in  part.  Some 
men  are  uprooting  healthy  vines,  for  the  reason 
that  there  has  been  so  little  profit  In  grape 
growing  of  late  years.  Consequently  the  area 
to  vines  is  annnally  decreasing,  for  not  every 
one  whose  vines  are  destroyed  by  phylloxera 
replants,  either  to  resistant  or  nonresistant 
stocks. 

Orchardists  in  many  localities  are  well  along 
with  their  pruning,  and  will  have  their  work 
well  in  hand  when  spring  oomes.  Pruning  was 
commenced  this  year  much  earlier  than  usual. 
The  outlook  for  fruit  growing  is  excellent  and 
the  tendeacy  is  to  plant  mare  and  more  as  year 
succeeds  year. 

Pasturage  is  very  short.  In  fact  there  is 
little  or  none  at  all  on  our  hillsides,  which  are 
almost  as  brown  as  In  October,  Stock  there- 
fore have  to  be  fed  if  they  are  to  be  kept  in 
even  fair  condition.  The  present  storm  will 
probably  soon  make  the  hills  green,  but  the 
season  has  so  far  advanced  that  good  pasture 
will  last  bat  a  comparatively  short  time.  This 
and  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  hay  stored  in 
the  county  is  limited,  causes  advancing  prices 
for  feedstuff.  Batter  prices  prevail  for  hay  and 
grain  than  for  several  years. 

Fiostlne  Cobwebs. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Pkess  allusion  was 
made  by  a  correspondent  to  large  quantities  of 
spider  web  floating  In  the  air  and  appearing  in 
fields.  The  theory  was  advanced  that  these 
floating  webs  first  started  from  the  tules  where 
a  peculiar  variety  of  spider  had  its  habitat. 
That  may  be  true  in  part,  but  not  all  the  spider 
webs  we  see  floating  in  the  air  during  the  fall 
of  the  year,  or,  indeed,  at  other  times,  oome 
from  the  locality  mentioned. 

The  appearance  of  these  floating  webs  and  of 
large  fields,  often  far  distant  from  tules, 
almost  covered  with  interlacing  silken  threads, 
spun  by  these  busy  insects,  has  puzzled  many, 
or  at  least  caused  much  wonder  as  to  the  cause. 
They  are  to  be  seen  in  the  early  morning  par- 
ticularly, probably  because  the  dew  thereon 
brings  them  into  greater  prominence. 

Evidently  these  webs  are  spun  by  a  minute 
gossamer  spider,  not  often  seen  except  by  close 
observation,  their  color  so  nearly  resembling 
the  soil.  Bat  now  and  then  they  may  be  seen 
■ailing  through  the  air,  spinning  their  slender 
webs  as  they  go.  That  there  must  be  myriads 
of  them  to  spread  so  many  lines  is  evident;  and 
it  is  also  apparent  that  they  do  much  at  night. 

Another  variety  of  spider — the  one  that  spins 
among  the  grass  and  on  shrubbery  a  closely 
woven  square  web — Is  a  very  reliable  weather 
prophet.  When  these  webs  are  seen  in  any  con 
siderable  number,  on  any  morning,  laden  with 
thickly  clustering  diamonds  of  purest  water, 
one  may  be  very  sure  of  a  fair  day. 

The  study  of  spiders  in  all  their  variety, 
their  habits,  methods  of  working,  is  very  inter- 
esting, and  even  a  casual  observer  may  learn 
much  concernii^  them.  What  use  they  sub- 
serve In  the  economy  of  nature  is  a  question 
that  must  have  been  asked  by  many  an  ama- 
teur entomologist,  but  has  been  far  more  often 
asked  than  answered.  That  they  were  not 
made  in  vain  we  may  rest  assured.  The 
Creator  has  displayed  as  much  care  In  forming 
the  tiniest  of  these  Insects  as  on  larger  creations 
of  His  skillful  handiwork,  for  each  one  is  per- 
fect in  all  its  formation,  and  each  is  endowed 
with  '  xtinct  that  seems  almost  human,  and 
wi'i  t  hat  excites  the  wonder  of  the  most 

caH'i  I   (jljRirver.  R, 

Napa,  Dtc.  19,  mi. 


<ShE  JE(lEbD. 

A  Living  on  Eight  and  One-half 
Acres  of  Good  Land. 

Editors  Press:  — We  frequently  read  in 
agricultural  papers  what  can  be,  and  what  has 
been  done  on  ten  acres  of  land.  Some  of  these 
statement^  no  doubt,  are  very  near  correct, 
while  others  border  on  fiction  and  were  written 
more  to  be  read  than  to  be  practiced.  Persons 
reading  such  should  try  and  draw  the  line 
where  one  begins  and  the  other  leaves  off, 

I  have  no  doubt  but  many  persons  from 
reading  such  articles  have  attempted  to  make  a 
living  on  ten  acres,  and  made  a  sad  failure. 
We  see  the  results,  every  little  while  of  farm- 
ers— no,  I  will  say  persons — attempting  to 
make  a  snooess  of  working  160,  500  and  1000 
acres. 

Now,  whose  fault  is  it  that  these  persons 
have  not  made  a  success,  and  who  is  going  to 
point  out  the  mistakes  and  warn  them^f  dan- 
gerous ground  ? 

If  you  employ  a  person  to  erect  a  building 
for  you,  and  he  proves  a  failure,  destroys  your 
lumbar,  and  you  find  out  he  cannot  saw  a  stick 
of  firewood  properly,  you  would  hardly  want 
to  give  him  »  certificate  as  a  carpenter  and 
jainer.  If  a  person  has  an  opportunity  to  farm, 
and  proves  a  total  failure,  why  should  he  be 
called  a  farmer  ? 

The  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  gathering  of 
crops  has  been  termed  menial  employment,  and 
the  more  menial,  the  less  brains  required.  A 
good  many  persons  thought  it  was  only  neces- 
sary to  have  a  good  bank  account  to  become  a 
successful  farmer. 

I  would  like  to  compile  the  experienoe  of 
some  of  these  many  farmers  that  have  come  un- 
der my  observation.  I  think  it  would  make 
interesting  reading,  and  a  book  little  less  thick 
than  Webster's  unabridged. 

I  would  like  to  see  a  competent  committee 
appointed  by  the  Supervisors  of  every  oonnty, to 
make  a  thorough  examination  of  every  farm, 
and  place  a  plain  sign  in  front  of  any  farm  en- 
titled to  it  "farmer,"  and  leave  the  others 
blank,  so  we  could  easily  see  what  per  cent 
of  farmers  we  had. 

I  think  such  a  system  would  act  as  an  in- 
centive, and  furnieh  the  unlucky  ones  a  place 
where  they  could  go  and  compare  notes,  and 
possibly  detect  their  mistakes  and  failures,  I 
like  to  study  the  methods  of  the  unsuccessful 
as  well  as  the  anooessful,  for  It  is  by  this 
method  that  we  gain  information. 

I  have  had  in  view  for  a  long  time  one  of 
these  successful  farmers,  unpretentious  in  his 
ways  but  not  lacking  in  public  spirit.  I  want 
to  tell  yoD,  and  hundreds  of  others,  in  a  plain 
way  just  what  this  farmer  is  doing  on  only  8| 
acres  of  land.  On  account  of  native  modesty, 
he  does  not  care  to  have  his  name  paraded  be- 
fore the  public.  I  will  say  he  is  43  years  of  age, 
has  been  married  18  years,  has  three  girls  and 
five  boys,  and  Intends  to  give  them  a  good 
business  and  useful  education.  Ho  has  a  one- 
story,  hard-finished  house  (cost  $1200),  with 
seven  rooma  and  painted.  His  barn  is  a  combi- 
nation of  barn  and  hop-kiln  (cost  $1500),  under 
which  he  keeps  his  two  horses,  two  cows, 
wagons  and  tools.  In  the  loft  or  second  floor 
he  has  hay,  grain  and  potatoes  enough  to  last 
until  the  next  crop  comes  in.  Keeps  two  or 
three  pigs,  ohickens  for  family  use,  and  makes 
the  family  butter.  Has  one  ranch  wagon,  one 
spring  or  family  and  one  buggy.  He  cultivates 
five  acres  of  hops,  and  the  other  3^  acres  are 
occupied  with  buildings  and  fruit  trees.  He 
emoloys  only  one  man,  five  months  in  the  year, 
at  $1  per  day  and  board,  except  hop-picking. 
The  rest  of  the  work  is  done  by  himself  and 
family,  all  being  workers. 

This  little  place  was  purchased  In  1869  for 
$1150,  and  I  wondered  at  the  time  how  he  ex- 
pected to  make  a  living  from  it,  there  being 
only  a  smaU  cabin  on  it.  In  1890  he  sold  a 
little  over  $3500  worth  of  hops;  in  1891,  $1500. 
This  year,  from  90  cherry  trees,  he  sold  $450 
worth;  100  Birtlett  pears,  $450  worth;  50 
peaches  and  10  apricots,  $100  worth.  His 
ooanty  and  State  taxes  were  $38;  levee  tax, 
$90.  He  has  a  little  money  loaned  out  and  no 
debts ! 

This  is  not  written  with  the  view  of  attempt- 
ing to  show  anything  marvelous  or  to  show 
that  it  is  the  greatest  income  ever  got  out  of 
8^  acres  of  land.  I  have  had  land  that  pro- 
duced me  nearly  $2000  per  acre,  but  it  would 
not  be  good  sense  to  quote  such  results  against 
a  yearly  Income,  In  this  case,  I  wanted  to 
show  what  pluck  and  perseverance,  combined 
with  good  intelligence,  can  do  toward  produc- 
ing thrift, 

I  think  I  hear  some  of  the  men  say  that  they 
have  160  acres,  more  or  less,  and  it  takes  most 
of  the  year's  Income  to  square  the  grocery, 
drygoods  and  meat  bills — that  they  are  tired  of 
seeing  it  paraded  before  the  public  what  great 
things  have  been  done  on  ten  acres.  These 
thrifty  farmers  do  not  usually  have  a  whole 
year's  grocery  or  meat  bill  to  pay  when  the 
crop  is  sold. 

It  is  an  unpleasant  task  to  talk  to  or  lecture 
persons  about  their  failures,  while  they  will 
listen  for  hours  about  their  success.  The  two 
words,  industry  and  economy,  play  an  impor- 
tant part  In  the  career  of  every  household. 

When  you  pay  your  store  bill  insist  on  its 
being  itemized  to  the  most  trivial  article.  Then 
scrutinize  it  carefully  and  see  how  many  arti- 
cles on  the  bin  you  could  produce  at  home 
or  go  without.    First  count  the  number  of 


hams,  even  It  they  are  "our  taste;"  the  pounds 
of  lard,  dozens  of  eggs,  pounds  of  raisins,  gal- 
lons of  vinegar,  and  vegetables,  that  are  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  ledger.  A  piece  of  land  that 
will  not  produce  some  or  all  of  these  articles 
should  be  abandoned  to  the  owls  and  coyotes. 

There  is  but  little  land  in  the  State  that  will 
not  produce  alfalfa  where  water  can  be  had, 
yet  how  few  farms  have  one,  two  or  three 
acres  of  alfalfa  for  cows,  pigs  and  ohickens? 

I  did  not  start  out  with  the  intention  of  dis- 
ouaslng  this  thrift  question,  and  I  have  merely 
touched  on  some  of  the  most  Important  fea- 
tures, for  If  justice  is  done  it  will  admit  of  a 
wide  range.  I  am  not  above  criticism,  and 
take  some  of  these  remarks  to  myself.  I  could 
write  a  very  readable  and  somewhat  amusing 
account  of  my  early  struggles  in  farming  and 
continue  it  np  to  the  present  time. 

Bat  few  persons  like  to  write  np  their  his- 
tory and  parade  It  over  their  signatures.  I 
have  not  accomplished  anything  thus  far  that 
would  read  well  in  a  book  without  the  addition 
of  a  good  deal  of  romance,  and  until  I  do  I  pre- 
fer to  leave  some  of  my  light  under  the  tra- 
ditional bushel. 

The  owners  of  the  8^  acres  are  young,  full  of 
hope  and  vigorous,  and  are  fully  determined 
they  will  equalize  matters  so  at  home  that 
when  they  go  to  town  to  buy  headgear  that 
they  will  purchase  as  many  bonnets  as  they  do 
hats. 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  considered  necessary,  to 
carry  out  some  of  these  suggestions,  that  a  per- 
son must  be  pennrloue,  imall  and  nlegardly. 

Thrift  first— liberality  second.     D.  Flint. 

Sacramento, 

Wheat  in  Washington. 

When  the  great  adaptablity  of  Oregon,  and 
especially  the  Willamette  Valley,  as  a  wheat 
growing  section  is  recalled,  and  the  wealth 
that  is  annually  returned  for  this  staple  pro- 
duct, it  is  not  diffioult  to  understand  why  the 
average  farmer  devotes  himself  heart  and  soul 
to  wheat  growing.  Wheat  is  worth  to 
day  90^  cents.  This  ii  of  course  an  excep- 
tional year  as  to  prices,  and  wheat  has  not 
been  as  near  a  dollar  a  bushel  for  a  long  time, 
but  it  always  brings  good  retarns  in  Oregon 
for  anything  like  good,  honest  cultivation  of 
the  soil. 

Hon.  N.  G,  Balock,  of  Walla  Walla,  presi- 
dent and  executive  commissioner  of  the  Wash- 
ington world's  fair  commission,  has  issued  in 
the  form  of  a  bulletin,  some  Interesting  facts 
about  wheat  growing. 

"  I  have  endeavored  to  ascertain  the  cost  of 
production  per  bushel  and  the  profits  per  acre. 
In  doing  this  I  took  three  Baocessive  crops 
which  averaged  thirty-three  bushels  to  the 
acre.  All  work  was  done  by  contract,  the 
plowing,  seeding,  harrowing  and  harvesting  be- 
ing paid  for  by  the  acre  and  the  threshing  by 
by  the  bushel.  The  plowini;  cost  $1.25  per 
acre;  harrowing  and  seeding,  90  cents  per  acre; 
harvesting  and  heading,  $1.50  per  acre;  thresh- 
ing, 6  cents  per  bushel.  This  made  the  cost 
per  bushel  a  little  over  19  cents.  I  then  added 
interest  on  the  value  of  the  land  for  two  years 
and  counted  the  cost  of  prodnotion  at  29 
cents.  As  the  three  crops  sold  in  the  field  for 
an  average  of  55  cents  per  bushel,  I  counted 
the  profits  at  $8.28  per  acre  for  each  crop." 

At  90  cents  per  bushel  this  profit  would 
have  been  something  handsome. 

It  is  generally  considered  that  from  Septem- 
ber 15  to  December  1  is  the  best  time  for  seed- 
ing, though  wheat  sown  in  the  summer,  and  at 
any  time  in  the  winter  or  early  spring, 
will  ripen  at  the  same  time,  and  in  Oregon  it  is 
not  strange  to  know  of  wheat  being  sowed  in 
every  month  In  the  year.  This  is  an  advan- 
tage which  the  Eastern  farmer,  limited  in  bis 
aaedine  time,  can  throughly  appreciate. — Al- 
bany Herald. 

Asparagus  Culture. 

The  first  point  looking  toward  success.  Is  in 
the  selection  of  varieties,  or  perhaps  strains, 
and  the  Conover'a  Colossal,  when  carefully  se- 
lected, la  very  hard  to  improve  on;  but  the 
most  of  the  seed  ordinarily  sold  has  been  al- 
lowed to  degenerate.  The  Palmetto  is  a  strain 
that  is  highly  recommended  by  some.  How- 
ever, taking  it  all  In  al>,  the  Barr's  Mammoth 
seems  to  ba  the  most  desirable  market  strain; 
being  of  large  size  and  comparatively  new,  it 
has  not  had  as  much  opportunity  to  degenerate 
as  other  older  kinds.  The  best  should  always 
be  aelected. 

Propagation. 

Sow  seed  early  in  the  spring  In  beds  or 
drills,  and  give  good,  clean  cultivation.  For 
the  best  results  keep  It  growing  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible all  the  time. 

When  plantx  are  one  year  old  thin  to  12  or 
14  inches  by  2^  to  3  feet,  and  give  good  culti- 
vation, with  an  abundance  of  good  stable  ma- 
nure well  forked  in.  If  one  does  not  wish  to 
wait  for  seed  to  grow,  plants  can  be  bought 
cheaply  and  one  year's  time  gained,  which 
should  be  set  out  as  directed  above,  setting  the 
crowns  not  over  two  Inches  under  the  surfaof, 
if  wanted  for  early  crop,  and  If  wanted  early, 
plant  in  warm,  sandy  land,  so  the  plant)  will 
start  early  in  spring.  Sandy,  alkali  land 
should  be  good  for  them,  as  they  require  salt 
in  those  parts  of  the  country  where  it  is  not 
furnished  by  natnre. 

As  to  profits.  I  went  into  the  wholesale 
markets  in  Los  Angeles  and  was  told  that  the 
early  crop  was  worth  at  wholesale,  to  ship, 
from  15  to  18  cents  per  ponnd;  from  that  price 


it  ranges  down  to  4  or  5  cents  a  pound.  At 
this  price  the  early  cuttings  should  bring  $125 
per  catting  per  acre,  and  the  cutting  could  be 
done  on  an  average  of  once  a  week.  This 
would  beat  oranees  or  cabbages,  or  almost  any- 
thing else. — A.  B,  Bella  in  Santa  Ana  Blade. 


Horticulture. 


State  Horticnltural  Society. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  State 
Horticultural  Society  was  held  at  220  Sutter 
street,  December  18th.  Prof.  E,  W.  Hilgard 
presided.  In  the  absence  of  Prof.  E.  J.  Wlok 
son,  Emory  E.  Smith  acted  as  Secretary.  C. 
F.  Wyer  of  Winters,  Dr.  H.  D.  Lathrop  of 
Ejist  Oakland  and  G.  W.  Hinclay  of  Winters 
were  elected  members.  The  Board  of  Direotori 
recommended  that  $50  of  the  Society's  funds 
be  donated  toward  the  erection  of  the  proposed 
Matthew  Cooke  monument,  and  a  resolution 
was  passed  authorizing  the  appropriation  of  the 
money.  The  committee  reported  the  r(>ceipt 
of  $5  toward  this  worthy  object  from  N.  W. 
Blanchard  of  Santa  Paula. 

The  following  letter  was  read  from  G.  W. 
Hinclay,  relating  to  the  Botan  plum,  and  also 
inclosed  letters  from  J.  T.  Lovett  of  Little 
Silver,  N.  J.,  and  Porter  Bros.  Company  of 
Chicago,  relating  to  the  same  subject: 

Mr.  Hlnclay's  Letter. 

Dear  Sir:— I  notice  in  some  paper  that  the  State 
Horticultural  Society  will  hold  a  special  meeting  to- 
morrow.  I  would  be  very  much  pleased  to  be 
present,  but  my  health  is  such  that  I  cannot  at 
present.  No  doubt  you  know  that  I  have  taken 
quite  an  interest  in  the  subject  ever  since  the  So- 
ciety (several  months  ago)  took  into  consideration 
the  propriety  of  changing;  the  applied  name  of 
Abundance  to  another  more  suitable.  I  think  it 
was  a  wise  proceeding  on  the  past  of  the  Society,  (or 
I  have  long  known  that  'he  name  of  Abundance 
was  an  applied  name  to  a  Japanese  class  of  plums 
called  Botan.  Now,  if  the  specious  name  of  Abun- 
dance was  applied  by  a  nurseryman  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  facilitating  the  sale  of  trees,  I  think  your  So-  > 
ciety  will  be  only  performing  one  of  the  acts  for 
which  it  was  organized  if  they  at  once  change  it  to 
a  more  suitable  and  appropriate  name.  I  expect, 
should  I  live,  to  raise  them  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties. Not  knowing  of  any  name  more  appropriate, 
I  sent  some  to  Chicago  under  the  name  of  Mikado, 
believing  as  I  did  that  I  was  doing  nothing  that  was 
either  wrong  or  selfish.  I  never  have  taken  very 
kindly  to  the  name  of  Abundance,  and  the  name  of 
Botan  did  not  indicate  any  particular  variety.  In 
order  to  more  enlighten  your  committee  on  nomen- 
clature, I  have  written  to  Mr.  Lovett,  stating  to  him 
not  to  write  me  anything  except  what  I  could  be 
free  to  use  in  the  settlement  of  this  controversy. 
Please  introduce  the  letters.       G.  WTHinclay. 

Winters,  Cal. 

Mr.  Lovett's  Letter. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Hinclay — Dear  Sir:  Your  esteemed 
favor  of  the  12th  inst.  received  and  noted.  We  will 
supply  you  200  Abundance  plum  trees,  the  genuine 
sort,  budded  on  plum,  i  yr.  old,  good  trees,  at  $15 
per  100;  budded  on  peach,  at  $12  per  100. 

The  Abundance  is  a  Japanese  plum.  We  received 
it  from  a  California  seedsman  nearly  ten  years  ago, 
and  it  proved  so  valuable  in  the  nursery  rows,  and 
its  name  being  unknown,  we  gave  it  the  name  of 
Abundance  because  it  was  so  very  fine  and  yielded 
so  abundantly.  We  have  since  learned  that  this 
plum  is  known  in  some  parts  of  the  country  as  the 
"Yellow-Fleshed  Botan."  As  there  are,  however, 
so  many  varieties  of  plums  ki  own  as  Botan,  such  as 
the  Sweet  Botan,  Late  Botan.  Early  Botan,  Red 
Botan,  Yellow  Botan  and  Yellow-Fleshed  Botan,  we 
are  loath  to  abandon  the  name  of  Abundance  for 
this  very  valuable  plum.  There  is  also  a  number  of 
varieties  of  Japanese  plums  known  as  Botankio  with 
prefixes  and  suffixes  of  Eirly,  Red,  Yellow,  Late, 
etc.,  which  are  also  called  Botan  by  some.  In  fact, 
the  Japanese  plums  familiarly  known  as  Botan  are 
becoming  so  mixed  up  and  muddled  that  when  you 
say  Botan  you  hardly  know  what  is  meant;  just  as 
in  California,  when  you  say  Chinaman,  you  do  not 
know  which  Chinaman  or  what  particular  China- 
man, The  truth  of  it  is  that  in  Japan  the  name  of 
Botan  is  given  to  a  certain  class  0/ plums  and  not  to 
a  particular  variety.  We  think  the  term  applies 
to  the  shape  of  the  fruit,  but  are  not  sure,  just  as  in 
this  country  we  have  the  prunes,  consisting  of  many 
varieties. 

You  are  free  to  use  this  letter  in  any  proper  way 
you  wish.  Hoping  it  will  give  you  the  desired  in- 
formation, we  remain  yours  truly. 

J.  T.  Lovett  Co. 

Little  Silver,  N.  /.,  Nov.  ig,  iSgr 


Porter  Bros'.  Letter. 
G.  IV.  Hinclay,  Esq, — DEAR  Sir:    Goodell  car 
16,242  sold  here  yesterday.    Your  apricots  were  very 
ripe;  the  boxes  sold  at  80  cents;  half-crates  at  90 
cents. 

Goodell  car  16,256  sold  here  to-day.  Your  apri- 
cots in  like  condition,  and  sold  at  90  cents  to  95 
cents.  Mikado  plums  were  in  good  order,  and  we 
bought  the  box  in  at  $2  ourselves,  so  that  we  could 
examine  same  thoroughly.  We  find  them  to  be  a 
very  fine  plum,  and  we  think  if  they  come  in  ear- 
lier and  are  shipped  a  little  greener  than  this  fruit 
was  shipped,  that  they  would  arrive  here  in  fine 
shape  and  bring  a  good  price.  It  looks  to  us  like  a 
very  desirable  plum,  as  it  is  not  only  handsome,  but 
also  has  an  excellent  flavor.  We  hope  you  will 
have  plenty  of  them  within  a  year  or  two,  as  we  be- 
lieve you  can  get  a  fancy  price  for  same. 

Hoping  to  hear  from  you  again  soon  with  notice 
of  further  consignmentP,  we  remain,  — 

Chicago,  July  2,  i8gi.       Poktek  Bros)  Co. 

The  subject  of  changing  the  name  of  the 
Abundance  plum  and  attemnt  at  renaming  the 
grape  known  as  Isabella  Regia  (the  Pierce 
grape)  was  reported  back  to  the  Committee  on 
Nomenclature,  and  the  president  was  requested 
to  appoint  the  committee,  which  bad  not  yet 
been  done. 

Mr.  Wyer  of  Winters  spoke  upon  the  dried- 
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frnit  qaestioD  and  oatlined  a  proposition  to  es- 
tablish a  sample  room  in  San  Francisco,  where 
•11  of  the  growers  could  send  sample  boxes  of 
their  fruit  for  buyers  to  examine  and  make  pur- 
chases, thns  doing  away  with  at  least  one  set 
of  middlemen, 

Th9  following  committee  was  appointed  to 
report  at  the  January  meeting  upon  the  feasi- 
bility of  the  toheme:  C.  F.  Wyer,  Leonard 
Ooates,  B.  M.  Lelong,  E.  W.  Maslin  and  C.  H. 
Allen. 

Howard  Overacker  spoke  upon  the  use  of 
pumps  for  irrigation  orchards,  and  said  that  he 
was  going  to  put  in  an  experimental  plant  for 
that  purpose.  The  subject  of  planting  young 
^  trees  where  old  trees  had  stood,  was  disoassed 
•t  length,  and  a  number  of  cases  in  which  the 
plan  had  proven  a  failure,  were  cif^d,  especial- 
ly In  the  planting  of  apricots  and  English  wal- 
nut«,  where  oak  trees  had  previously  stood. 
It  was  suggested  that  in  orchard,  when  trees 
^Cwere  blown  down  or  grubbed  oat  for  any  rea- 
'^■on,  that  before  planting  another  tree  in  the 
^  same  place,  the  ground  should  be  thoroughly 
CO  fertilized  with  well-rotted  manure,  and  dressed 
with  bone  dust  to  supply  the  qualities  which 
the  old  tree  had  removed.  It  was  generally 
conceded  that,  owing  to  the  difiference  in  the 
feeding  of  the  roots,  young  orchards  could 
■afely  be  started  in  growing  vineyards.  The 
disposition  of  prnnings  in  the  orchard  was 
freely  discussed  by  a  number'of  the  members,  as 
was  the  pruning  of  the  different  varieties  of 
trees.  In  pruning  small  orchards,  the  thumb 
and  finger  were  declared  to  be  the  very  best 
implement  that  conld  be  used.  Frank  Kim- 
ball spoke  of  the  growing  and  frniting  of  trees 
at  unusual  seasons,  and  cited  a  case,  on  his 
own  ranch  at  National  City,  of  Bed  June  ap- 
pl»ii,  which  were  perfected  In  September, 

E.  W.  Maelln  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  new 
Foreign  Fruit  Marketing  Company,  which  Is 
being  organized  by  the  State  fioard  of  Trade, 

B.  N  Rowley  exhibited  a  box  of  figs,  packed 
by  M.  Denlcke  of  Fresno,  which  were  declared 
to  be  the  best  flavored  and  finest  appearing 
White  Adriatic  figs  that  had  ever  been  shown 
in  California.  A  fine  box  of  Robe  de  Sergent 
prunes  was  exhibited  by  Leonard  Coates, 
Specimens  of  the  Bnff  North  Carolina  apple 
were  exhibited  by  James  Shinn.  A  box  of 
Isabella  R^gia  (the  Pierce  grape)  was  also  ex- 
hibited. The  following  olives  were  exhibited 
by  C.  H.  Allen:  Atro  Rnbens  or  Vialacea, 
Macrocarp^,  Nigrina,  Oleo  Rubra,  Pendulina, 
Picholine,  Redding's  Picb"Unp. 

Emoey  E.  Smith, 
Sec'y  pro  tern. 

Pruning  Moorparks. 

The  possibility  of  improving  the  bearing  of 
Moorpark  apricot  trees  by  severe  pruning  is 
mentioned  from  time  to  time,  and  experiments 
with  the  method  are  still  being  conducted. 
The  theory  seems  to  be  questionable,  because 
in  regions  where  apricots  have  been  most 
closely  pruned,  as  for  example  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, the  Moorpark  has  been  practically 
abandoned  as  unprofitable.  Even  when  pruned 
closely  twice  a  year,  the  Moorpark  is  shy  and 
uncertain  in  Southern  California,  as  elsewhere. 

Interesting  data  on  this  question  is  likely  to 
be  gained  this  year  from  the  Santa  Clara  val- 
ley. At  the  meeting  of  the  Campbell  Horti- 
cultural Society,  December  15th,  Pres.  Mc* 
Glincy  stated  that  as  an  experiment,  when  the 
frnit  was  off,  he  had  severely  pruned  his  Moor- 
park apricots,  and  hoped  it  would  proyp  bene- 
ficial. This  variety  is  known  as  a  shy  bearer, 
and  if  by  summer  pruning,  the  trees  can  be 
made  to  bear,  it  will  prove  a  good  thing  for  or- 
.  chardists;  but  if  not,  the  days  of  Moorparks 
will  be  numbered,  for  people  will  graft  them 
into  something  from  which  they  oan  hope,  with 
reasonable  assurance  that  they  will  obtain  an 
annual  crop. 

It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  Moorpark 
apricots  through  this  portion  of  the  valley  will 
be  very  heavily  pruned,  and  the  experiment 
made,  to  see  if  they  are  under  all  oonditlons 
persistently  shv  bearers. 
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Comb  Honey   vs.  Extracted  Honey, 

Editokm  Press: — An  oft  repeated  question 
U,  Which  pays  best,  comb  or  extracted  honey  ? 

One  apiarist  will  tell  yon  that  comb  honey 
can  be  produced  the  cheapest,  all  things  con 
sidered.  He  will  enumerate  the  many  points 
for  successful  comb  honey  production,  and 
prove  to  you  that  comb  honey  will  pay  better 
than  extracted.  Another  apiarist  will  tell  yon 
that  there  is  more  money  in  extracted  honey, 
and  to  the  common  bee-keeper  he  wonders 
which  is  right. 

Well,  in  my  opinion  they  are  both  right;  the 
location  and  the  bee-keeper  is  the  answer.  If 
they  are  situated  near  a  good  market,  with 
snperior  shipping  facilities,  and  the  honey  loca- 
tion is  good,  comb  honey  will  pay  the  best.  As 
a  general  rule,  one  man  can  attend  to  more 
bees  when  running  for  comb  honey.  Comb 
honey  when  put  up  in  a  neat,  attractive  pack 
age,  will  t>ell  itself  and  not  go  begging  for  a 
market.  But  comb  honey  requires  very  deli 
oate  handling,  and  in  isolated  regions  where 
there  are  bad  roads  it  would  pay  best  to  run 
for  extracted  honey;  so  yon  see,  the  location 
nmat  decide  this  point. 

If  I  were  going  to  a  new  country  and  in- 


tended establishing  myself  in  the  bee  business, 
I  would  try  and  have  the  apiary  that  was 
nearest  my  home  market  run  exclusively  for 
comb  honey,  while  the  out,  or  isolated  apiaries, 
I  would  run  for  extracted  honey;  but  if  there 
should  come  a  poor  honey  season  and  my  home 
apiary  should  only  partly  fill  up  the  section 
boxes,  then  I  would  extract  all  the  honey  and 
would  therefore  secure  part  of  a  honey  crop 
anyway. 

A  person  who  bnys  a  pound  of  extracted 
honey  secures  more  honey  than  a  person  who 
bnys  a  ponnd  of  comb  honey,  becanse  one- 
eighth  or  one-tenth  is  wax. 

If  a  good  article  of  extracted  honey  is  pro- 
duced it  can  as  readily  be  disposed  of  as  comb 
honey. 

Extracted  honey  if  it  candies  can  soon  be  re- 
duced to  the  liquid  form  again;  but  if  comb 
honey  candies  it  will  have  to  be  melted,  as  no 
way  has  yet  been  devised  for  reliqulfying  honey 
in  the  comb. 

A  great  many  persons  prefer  candied  honey, 
and  in  every  neighborhood  will  be  found  per- 
sons who  will  buy  the  candied  honey  in  pref- 
erence to  all  other  kinds.  For  myself,  I  think 
it  is  quite  a  treat  occasionally  to  have  some 
candied  honey. 

The  honey  gathered  from  manzanlta  crys- 
tallizes quicker  than  any  other  kind  that  I 
know  of;  if  it  ia  to  be  extracted,  it  must  be 
taken  out  in  a  few  days  after  being  capped 
ovr.    Water-cress  honey  also  candies  quickly. 

Quite  a  point  in  extracting  is,  that  it  has  a 
great  tendency  to  discourage  swarming,  and  in 
some  seasons  this  is  Indeed  a  great  thing. 

A  few  eastern  apiarists  think  that  the  use  of 
the  honey  extractor  is  ruining  the  honey  and 
bee  business;  that  It  tends  to  lower  prices 
too  much,  and  that  there  will  soon  be 
such  an  overproduction  that  nothio!;  will  be 
realized  from  the  honey  baslnese.  Nonsense  I 
I  don't  think  that  there  was  ever  an  over-prod- 
uction of  any  kind  of  food,  or  ever  will  be. 

What  is  needed  is  a  systematic  system  of 
distribution,  and  a  thorough  building  up  of 
home  markets.  It  is  marvelous  the  amount  of 
honey  that  can  be  sold  annually  in  a  small 
city  of  2,500  inhabitants,  if  the  right  system  of 
building  up  home  markets  Is  adopted. 

Extracted  honey  is  growing  more  in  favor 
every  day,  and  is  being  extensively  used  in 
various  ways.  I  was  reading  a  fe^r  days  ago 
that  the  editor  of  the  American  Bee  Journal, 
visited  the  buyer  of  a  fancy  bakery,  and  the 
buyer  informed  him  that  his  purchases  of  ex- 
tracted honey  for  1891,  amounted  to  $13,000, 
and  we  presume  that  there  are  hundreds  of 
other  bakeries  In  our  land,  who  nse  equally 
as  much  if  not  more. 

No  doubt  the  analysis  of  honey,  of  different 
countries,  would  be  interesting  to  readers  of 
the  Press;  following  is  the  analysis  eiven  in 
Blythe's  "Foods,  their  Analjsia  and  Composi- 
tions." (See  page  129  Analysis  made  by  Dr. 
Brown.) 
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The  one  given  is  not  an  exhaustive  analysis, 
however,  for,  in  addition  to  what  is  given, 
honey  contains  minute  organic  acids,  alkaioidal 
and  bitter  principles  possibly  derived  from  the 
pollen;  small  quantities  of  mineral  matter,  and 


invariably  minute  quantities  of  alcbol,  all  of 
which  are  included  in  the  two  last  horizontal 
columns  of  the  table,  but  it  suffices  to  show 
that  75  to  80  per  cent  of  extracted  honey  is 
saccharine  matter  or  sugar." — Blylhe, 

A  German  apiarist,  testing  the  crystallization 
of  honey,  sampled  up  several  bottles;  part  of 
them  was  placed  in  a  dark  room  and  part  in  a 
room  exposed  to  light.  That  which  was  in  the 
light  room  candied  in  a  short  time,  while  that 
in  the  dark  room  remained  in  the  liquid  form 
indefinitely.  Still  I  think  if  that  which  was 
placed  in  the  light  room  was  kept  at  the  same 
temperature  as  that  in  the  dark  room,  it  would 
not  have  candied  either.  If  honey  be  kept  at 
a  temperature  of  90°,  it  will  not  candy,  whether 
in  a  light  or  dark  room;  86°  is  the  melting  point 
of  glucose  sugar-crystals.  All  lower  temper- 
atures hasten  crystallizatioo;  the  less  water 
honey  contains  the  slower  the  crystallization, 
while  its  entire  absence  prevents  candying 
altogether. 

Extracted  and  oomb  honey  should  be  stored 
in  a  dry,  warm  room.  Comb  honey  should  be 
kept  in  darkness  in  order  to  retain  its  delicate 
whiteness  and  keep  from  fading.  Honey  should 
never  be  kept  in  a  dark  place,  as  it  will  soon 
ferment  and  its  delicate  aroma  is  soon  destroyed 
and  it  is  unfit  for  use. 

The  nroduotion  of  comb  and  extracted  honey 
in  the  Pacific  States  and  Territories  is  still  in 
its  infancy.  The  honey  resources  of  California, 
Nevada,  Colorado  and  Arizona  are  just  begin- 
ning to  be  developed. 

Alfalfa  is  the  honey  plant  destined  to  lead 
in  all  irrigated  districts. 

What  was  once  regarded  as  a  desert  and 
worthless  land  is  now  being  made  to  "blossom 
as  the  rose.'''  The  new  systems  of  irrigation 
and  the  boring  of  artesian  wells  have  accom- 
plished these  beneficial  and  marvelous  results. 

Aside  from  the  irrigated  alfalfa  tracts,  there 
are  in  Arizona  afad  Colorado  vast  tracts  of  wild 
bee  pasturage,  the  principal  honey  plants 
among  this  wild  pasture  being  the  meiquite 
and  cacti. 

Meequite  is  said  to  yield  a  honey  superior  to 
alfalfa.  One  man  describes  it  as  being  as  clear 
as  water  aod  of  an  exquisite  flavor.  The  cacti 
is  also  very  prolific  of  honey.  A  bee-keeper 
in  Arizona  reports  gathering  a  teaspoonfnl  of 
unrip't  nectair  from  a  single  flower. 

QrizHy  Flats,  Cat.  S  L.  Watkins, 

The  World's  Honey  Producers,  —  The 
largest  beekeeper  in  the  world  is  Mr.  Harbison 
of  this  Stats,  who  has  6000  hives,  producing 
200,000  pounds  of  honey  yearly.  In  GreecR 
there  are  30,000  hives,  producing  3,000,000 
pounds  of  honey  ;  in  Denmark  80,000,  produc- 
ing 2,000,000  ;  in  Russia  110,000,  producing 
the  same ;  in  Belgium  200,000,  producing 
5,000,000;  in  Holland  240,000,  producing 
6  000,000;  in  France  950,000,  producing  23,- 
000  000  ;  in  Germany  1,450,000  and  in  Austria 
1,550,000,  each  producing  40,000,000  pounds  of 
honey.  But  in  the  United  States  there  are 
2,900,000  hives,  belonging  to  70,000  beekeepers, 
and  producing  62,000,000  pounds  of  honey 
V  e  »r  I  y .  — Cali/ornian . 
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Inoculation  for  Hog  Cholera. 

The  experiment  at  Ottawa,  III.,  to  test  the 
value  of  Inoculation  as  a  preventive  for  hog 
cholera  has  now  progressed  suflScientiy  to  allow 
a  statement  of  facts,  which  will  settle  one  of 
the  points  at  issue,  and  probably  the  only  one 
which  can  now  be  determined  from  this  test. 
The  report  phows  that  55  hogs  were  purchased 
(instead  of  60,  as  originally  proposed)  and  di- 
vided into  three  lots.  Eighteen  were  inocu- 
lated Viy  Mr.  Cadwell,  who  was  instructed  by 
Mr.  Billings,  and  who  strictly  followed  *he 
latter's  method;  18  were  inoculated  by  Dr. 
Schrneder,  according  to  the  method  u«ed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  and  19  were 
not  inoculated  and  were  held  to  determine 
whether  the  animals  had  been  exposed  to  dis- 
ease previous  to  inoculation,  and  whether  the 
inoculated  animals  resisted  the  disease  better 
than  those  which  had  not  been  inoculated. 
The  inoculations  were  made  on  Nov.  28tb,  and 
the  two  inoculated  lots  were  then  pnt  in  the 
same  inolosure,  the  animals  not  inoculated  be- 
ing kept  by  themselves.  One  of  the  bogs  in- 
oculated by  Mr.  Cadwell,  according  to  Billings' 
method,  was  sick  and  refused  its  feed  on  Dec. 
8th,  and  on  the  morning  of  Dec.  lOtb,  it  was 
found  dead.  On  Dec.  11th,  another  hog  in- 
ocnlated  by  Mr.  Cadwell  died,  and  on  Deo. 
13th,  two  more  hogs  inoculated  by  Mr.  Cadwell 
were  found  dead.  None  of  the  hogs  inoculated 
according  the  method  of  the  Bareau  of  Ani- 
mal Industry  had  died  at  the  time  the  last  re- 
port was  received. 

As  the  first  died  12  days  after  inoculation, 
the  second  13  days  after  inoculation,  and  the 
third  and  fourth  15  days  after  inoculation,  and 
as  the  hogs  not  inoculated  are  all  well,  and 
none  of  those  inoculated  by  the  Bureau  have 
died,  it  is  conclusively  shown  that  the  disease 
was  caused  by  the  inoculation  made  by  Mr. 
Cadwell.  All  of  the  inoculated  hogs  were  ex- 
posed to  these  animals  in  which  the  disease  de- 
veloped from  the  Inoculation,  and  as  a  snfBcient 
time  had  not  elapsed  for  them  to  receive  any 
protection,  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  there 
should  be  a  considerable  percentage  of  loss  in 
each  of  the  inoculated  lots.  This  premature 
exposure,  of  course,  prevents  any  positive  in- 
formation being  obtained  from  this  experiment 


as  to  whether  there  is  any  marked  degree  of 
protection  conferred  by  inoculation. 

The  results  already  obtained  demonstrate  the 
the  danger  of  spreading  the  disease  by  inocu- 
lation, and  particularly  by  the  method  used 
and  recommended  by  Mr.  Billings.  This  dan- 
ger has  been  indicated  by  other  inoculations 
made  in  Nebratka  and  Illinois,  but  it  has  never 
before  been  so  clearly  and  incontestably  proved. 

In  this  (connection,  the  following  report  made 
Dec.  1,  1891.  by  ex-Governor  Robert  W.  Fur- 
nas,  the  statistical  agent  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  Nebraska,  is  especially  signifi- 
cant, as  inoculation  has  been  extensively  prac- 
ticed in  thnt  State  under  the  immediate  super-- 
vision  of  Mr.  Billings.    This  report  says: 

"  I  will  assume  to  say  that  the  loss  to  farmers 
of  hogs  by  'swine  disease '  has  never  been  so 
great  as  for  the  month  of  November.  It  has 
covered  more  territory  and  proved  more  fatal, 
especially  in  the  eaetern  part  of  the  State.  All 
say:  'It  is  not  cholera,  but  more  akin  to  scar- 
let fever  or  pneumonia.'  It  seeins  to  have 
shown  new  and  more  uncontrollable  character- 
istics; has  made  its  appearance  on  farms  where 
never  before  known;  among  hogs  raised  on  the 
farm  with  no  known  chance  of  having  been 
communicated,  and  where  best  care  has  always 
been  exercised.  Farmers  say,  '  simply  mysteri- 
out,'  and  abide  results  as  philosophically  as 
possible." 

Berkshire  Meeting. — The  American  Berk- 
shire Association  wiU  hold  its  16*h  annual 
meeting  at  Springfield,  III.,  Jan.  21,  1892.  This 
Association,  the  oldest  for  recording  the  smaller 
breeds  of  improved  live  stock,  deservedly  con- 
tinues its  popularity  with  the  breeders  of  that 
excellent  breed  of  swine. 
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Distribution  by  Growers. 

Editors  Press: — Thanks  for  the  clipping 
(if  thanks  are  due  to  the  clipping,  I  leave  you 
to  judge)  from  the  New  York  paper  which 
thinks  our  plan  for  cooperative  frnit  selling 
chimerical. 

The  motive  for  the  animns  on  the  part  of  the 
writer  is  apparent  when  one  looks  on  the  other 
side  of  the  page  and  seen  the  advertisements  of 
the  eommisiion  merchants. 

Evidently  thejfvriter  believes  in  the  text — 
"  Thou  canst  not  serve  both  God  and  Mam- 
mon," so  he  serves  Mammon,  which  is  his  priv- 
ilege, but  his  Interests  are  not  California's  in- 
terest, and  while  his  item  may  be  a  good  sop 
for  his  patrons,  the  commission  men,  it  in  no 
way  indicates  a  relief  for  the  betterment  of  re- 
sults calculated  toward  a  juster  distribution  of 
return  to  the  grower. 

He  invites  me  to  come  to  New  York  next 
summer  and  visit  the  auction  room.  I  have 
visited  the  auction  rooms  of  New  York  and  Lon- 
don, and  besides  any  observations  that  I  have 
made,  have  a  personal,  practical  experience 
with  the  "modus  operandi"  of  the  auction 
room.  I  know  the  potency  of  a  recognized 
"wink"  by  the  auctioneer,  and  of  the  "com- 
bine" among  the  "peanut"  men,  and  I  wot 
that  the  writer  of  the  article  does,  too. 

What  material  difference  may  be  conjured 
up  in  an  auctioneer  appointed  by  and  for  the 
growers,  and  in  one  by  and  for  the  commission 
men,  and  for  "Peanuts  "? 

No,  friend  1  One  hundred  or  even  five  hun- 
dred venders  cannot  handle  the  great  fruit  crop 
of  California,  but  100  or  even  50  will  do  as  a 
sample,  and  if  the  50  succeed,  they  will  be  mul- 
tiplied to  thousands,  see? 

What  nourishing  and  health-giving  food 
product  is  sold  to  the  consumer  in  New  York 
at  8  cents  per  pound?  And  yet  the  California 
fruit-growers  sold  hundreds  of  tons  of  dried 
peaches  and  apricots  at  4  and  5  cents  per 
ponnd.  Cannot  the  growers  find  a  retail  mar- 
ket at  8  and  10  cents  per  pound  among  the 
densely  nopulated  centers  of  the  large  Eastern 
cities?  Surely  they  can,  and  realize  a  much 
greater  net  return,  and  in  addition,  build  up  a 
mjt'ket  vastly  greater  than  otherwise  possible. 

Does  the  writer  know  that  there  are  no  apri- 
cot growers  in  the  world  that  receive  less  for 
their  apricots  than  do  the  California  growers  ? 
Why  should  they  continue  to  receive  less  ? 
Shall  it  be  in  order  tn  accommodate  Th«  Fruit 
Trade  Journal,  the  Eastern  commission  men 
and  "Peanuts"? 

Given  the  trial  of  say  50  venders  at  the  start, 
and  if  these  succeed,  and  shortly,  "  the  malti- 
plicity  of  detailr,  and  the  necessity  of  the  em- 
ployment of  an  army  of  the  most  skilled  and 
intelligent  labor  to  properly  handle  car  upon 
oar  of  constantly  perishing  frnit,"  will  be  mas- 
tered by  the  employees  of  the  growers  as  well 
as  by  the  men  now  doing  this  work  in  their 
own  interests,  and  when  the  trial  shall  have 
been  made  and  found  successful,  you  may  keep 
your  "  multiplicity  of  detail  "  and  welcome  to 
yon,  but  the  grower  will  learn  that  his  inter- 
ests can  be  served  best  by  selling  to  the  con- 
sumer at  a  lower  rate  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
calve  for  his  product  "u  equitable  return. 

Sacramento  D'c.  SO  D.  Ldbin. 


Exporting  Apples  to  Etoopb  is  becoming 
one  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  tra'^e. 
Up  to  the  first  week  in  November.  555,000 
barrels  had  been  shioped  from  N^"-  York  since 
the  season  began.  Last  year,  195,164  barrels 
were  sent  abroad. 
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^ATROJMS  OF  KuSBAJMIDf^Y. 

Oar  Official  Grange  Edl«on.-The  Grange  news 
of  most  general  interest  is  given  through  all  editions  ot  our 
paper  on  this  page.  One  or  more  pages,  devoted  to  Grange 
interests,  are  given  in  our  Grange  edition,  which  any  sub- 
scriber can  r.ceive  in  lieu  of  the  regular  edition  without 
BXTRA  COST,  by  addressing  the  publishers,  ^ 


The  Master's  Desk. 

B.  W.  DAVIS,  W.  M.    S.  O.  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

"Happy  New  Year"  are  the  first  words 
found  on  the  Master's  Desk  this  week. 
What  a  world  of  recollections  and  sugges- 
tions these  oft-heard  words  bring!  How 
many  times  we  have  spoken  them  and  had 
them  addressed  to  us  !  But  it  seems  to  me, 
with  each  succeeding  year,  these  words 
have  a  newer  and  a  deeper  significance. 
When  we  have  left  the  threshold  of  youth, 
and  enter  upon  the  duties  of  manhood  and 
womanhood,  we  find  the  New  Years  coming 
upon  us  so  rapidly,  and  each  one  so  filled 
with  care  and  responsibility,  that  we  may 
well  stop  at  the  dawn  of  the  first  day  of  the 
year,  and  exclaim  in  sincerity,  "Happy 
New  Year."  How  I  wish  that  simple  ex- 
clamation would  make  A  Happy  New  Year 
to  every  member  of  our  noble  Order,  to  all 
the  readers  of  the  Rural,  and  to  the  good 
and  true  men  and  women  everywhere! 
How  I  wish  the  worl*  could,  in  all  that 
pertains  to  society,  be  happy  for  at  least 
one  year!  But  alas!  It  is  easy  to  say  be 
happy ;  not  so  easy  thus  to  be.  The  New 
Year  will  come,  whether  or  not  we  want  it. 
It  will  be  "  Happy  New  Year  "  to  us,  large- 
ly as  we  make  it,  or  try  to  make  it  so.  Dis- 
appointment, sickness,  sorrow,  death,  may 
come  to  many  of  us.  Certain  it  is  to  come 
to  some  of  us ;  and  though  such  are  not  to 
bring  happiness,  yet  there  is  a  happiness 
that  comes  of  resignation— a  happiness  that 
comes  to  all  who  have  intelligently,  hon- 
estly and  faithfully  done  their  duty.  There 
is  happiness  in  the  association  of  the  good 
and  true.  Nowhere  are  they  to  be  found 
in  larger  numbers  or  in  more  sincere  associ- 
ation than  in  the  Grange.  In  the  councils 
of  that  fraternity,  we  find  the  family  neigh 
borhood  reunion. 

The  father  and  the  mother,  the  sister  and 
the  brother,  the  hired  man  aad  the  orphan, 
all  find  pleasant  companionship  in  the 
Grange.  Those  whose  hearts  have  been 
saddened,  and  those  whose  minds  have  been 
troubled,  will  in  the  Grange  find  sympathy 
and  pleasure.  Why  not,  then,  as  we  leave 
the  Old  Year  behind,  gladly  welcome  the 
New  Year?  Why  not,  through  the  influ- 
ences and  the  opportunities  which  the 
Grange  guarantees,  make  the  year  1892  the 
happiest  one  of  all,  not  alone  for  self,  but 
also  for  friend,  neighbor  and  the  stranger  ? 
Let  us  profit  by  the  past,  study  during  the 
present,  so  that  we  enjoy  and  be  useful  in 
the  future.  To  all,  A  Happy  New  Year ! 
To  the  Grange  in  California  and  elsewhere, 
a  thrice-successful  Happy  New  Year!  That 
it  may  be  so,  will  depend  largely  on  your 
efforts,  confiding  readers. 

See  that  your  subordinate  Grange  pays 
its  dues  to  the  State  Grange  up  to  Dec.  31, 
1891.  Send  the  name  of  the  Master  and 
Secretary,  with  postoffice  address,  as  soon 
as  they  are  installed,  and  your  Grange  will 
at  once  get  the  annual  word  for  1892.  If 
you  don't  do  this,  don't  blame  the  Master 
or  Secretary  of  the  State  Grange  if  the  word 
is  not  forthcoming. 

"  Act,  act  in  the  living  present.  Heart 
within.    God  o'erhead." 


four  things  of  a  good  woman,  viz.:  "  That 
virtue  dwell  in  her  heart;  that  mod- 
esty shine  on  her  forehead;  that  gentle- 
ness flow  from  her  lips,  that  work  employ 
her  hands."  While  we  may  disagree  with 
these  people  across  the  ocean  on  most 
things,  who  can  seriously  object  to  their 
estimate  of  a  good  woman  ?  Perhaps  their 
requirement  of  the  work  the  hands  should 
do  is  greaterj  than  we  would  have  it,  but 
none-the-less  the  hands  of  a  good  woman 
will  always  find  employment. 

Much  has  been  written  on  "  How  to  Save 
the  Boys."  The  New  Year  is  here,  and 
with  it  many  boys  will  start  for  themselves. 
The  best  way  to  save  all  the  boys,  old  as 
well  as  young,  is  to  make  home  the  best 
place  on  i^arth. 

See  how  much,  not  how  little,  you  can  do 
for  the  Order.  Every  efiort  helps.  You 
may  be  a  humble  member,  but  that  mat- 
ters not — help.  We  are  all  humble  mem- 
bers. Official  station  only  honors  those 
who  bring  honor  to  the  office.  Better  not 
hold  an  office  than  to  bring  no  honor  to 
that  office.  If  you  would  have  the  honors 
of  an  office  you  must  honor  that  office.  But 
whether  officer  or  member  do  your  full  share 
for  the  Grange.  You  will  not,  at  the 
close  of  1892,  regret  any  effort  put  forth  for 
the  Grange. 

The  National  Grange  souvenir  proclama- 
tion has  been  kindly  received  by  the  Pbess 
and  the  Order  everywhere. 


Who  will  do  most  for  the  Order  in  Call 
fornia  ?   By  their  deeds  we  will  know  them 

The  holidays  are  gone;  now  for  the  plow 
the  harrow,  the  pruning  knife,  the  hoe,  and 
to  know  how  to  use  these  tools  join  th 
Grange. 

The  Christmas  number  of  the  Rural 
was  a  good  Grange  paper.  We  were  sorry 
so  much  good  Grange  news  had  to  go  over, 
and  hope  that  hereafter  such  will  not  be 
the  case  with  the  letters  and  correspondence 
sent  to  the  Grange  Department.  Send  in 
the  Grange  news,  for  we  all  want  to  hear 
from  you. 

Don't  take  La  Grippe,  but  take  the 
Grange  grip.  It  is  taught  in  every  subor 
dinate  Grange. 

The  Michigan  State  Grange  has  just  ad 
journed.    We  are  glad  to  see  that  Bros 
Luce  and  Woodman  and  Sister  Woodman 
were  in  attendance  to  do  and  dare  for  the 
Grange.   They  know  bow  to  do  both. 

Prefiare  to  receive  the  new  word  !  You 
know  I'-ow  to  prepare  I 


The  Chinese,  that  odd  people,  require 


Woodbridge  Grange. 

Editoes  Pbess — Enclosed  find  list  of 
officers  for  '92,  elected  by  Woodbridge 
Grange.  This  is  the  busy  seeding  time 
with  the  farmers,  when  plows  and  harrows 
are  brought  out,  and  although  they  do  not 
run  day  and  night,  it  is  told  of  some  that 
lanterns  are  required  to  make  the  first  few 
rounds  in  the  morning. 

Good  horses  and  poor  horses  all  have  to 
work  at  this  season.  All  kinds  of  plows, 
good  and  bad,  are  kept  going,  and  it  is 
some  extra  occasion  if  the  Granger  stops 
operations  to  attend  the  Grange.  How- 
ever, Woodbridge  Grange  mustered  a  fair 
attendance  December  15th  for  conferring 
degrees.  The  usual  Harvest  Feast  was 
spread  in  the  lower  hall  of  Grangers' 
Building,  which  we  have  lately  purchased, 
and  a  general  good  time  was  had.  Instal- 
lation will  take  place  Tuesday,  January  5th. 
Meeting  at  10  o'clock,  with  basket  lunch. 
Yours  fraternally, 

M .  Vesper  Williams,  Sec'y. 
Camp  McKee,  Dec.  10th. 


The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Gransre  will  meet  at  the  office 
of  the  Secretary,  220  Market  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  at  10  A.  M.  on  Wednesday,  Janu- 
ary 13th,  1892.  Members  of  the  Order  and 
others  having  business  before  the  commit- 
tee, will  take  due  notice  of  said  meeting. 
The  ways  and  means  of  upbuilding  the 
Grange  will  be  considered,  and  suggestions 
to  the  better  and  quicker  accomplishment 
of  that  work  will  be  kindly  and  thankfully 
received.    E.  W.  Davis,  Chairman. 


During  the  week  a  kind  and  highly  ap 
preciated  fraternal  letter  from  Bro.  J.  H. 
Brigham,  the  W.  M.,  and  also  one  from 
Bro.  John  Trimble,  the  W.  Sec'y  of  the 
National  Grange,  were  received.  Thanks, 
brothers.    Do  it  often. 

Two  Rock  Grange. 

Editors  Press: — Two  Rock  Grange 
failed  to  hold  a  meeting  on  Dec.  3d,  date  of 
first  regular  meeting  in  December,  which 
accounts  for  the  list  of  officers  not  being 
sent  before.  We  elected  our  officers  Dec. 
17th,  as  per  list  enclosed.  There  was  a 
general  change  except  the  Lecturer  and 
Chaplain.  The  Worthy  Lecturer  was 
retained,  that  he  might  become  more 
proficient,  or  that  he  had  filled  the 
office  with  such  honors  that  it  was  deemed 
best  not  to  let  him  go.  Our  Worthy  Chap 
lain — as  we  are  taught  in  the  Declaration 
of  Purposes,  "  the  office  should  seek  the 
man " — is  the  proper  man  in  the  right 
place. 

Master-elect,  Bro.  Denman,  was  an  effi- 
cient Assistant  Steward  and  I  believe  he 
will  handle  the  gavel  with  as  great  honor  as 
he  did  the  pruning  hook. 

Bro.  Martin — well,  if  he  handles  the  em- 
blem of  his  newly  assigned  station,  as  he 
did  the  gavel,  no  enemy  will  enter  and  rob 
the  orchard  or  vineyard  or  steal  the  owl 
from  his  pole.  If  any  of  the  State  officers 
should  visit  Two  Rock  Grange,  be  sure  you 
have  the  proper  signal  and  correct  pass 
or  you  can  never  get  by  Bro.  Martin  and 
his  big  owl. 

Your  humble  servant,  the  defeated  Sec 
retary,  who  has  been  at  the  Secretary's 
desk  more  than  half  of  the  time  since  Two 
Rock  Grange  was  organized,  needs  no  com- 
ments. Although  as  I  am  a  retired — What 
did  I  say — I  mean  a  defeated  Secretary,  I 
will  never  forget  the  Press  or  hesitate  to 
ask  for  subscriptions. 

Those  newly  elected  officers  will  be 
placed  in  their  respective  places  and  started 
to  work  on  Jan.  7th.  The  State  Lecturer 
will  be  invited  to  install  the  officers.  We 
will  confer  the  third  and  fourth  degrees  and 
have  the  usual  Harvest  Feast. 

Remember  that  the  latch-string  of  Two 
Rock  Grange  hangs  on  the  outside  and 
within  reach  of  all  good  Patrons. 

La  Grippe  is  raging  through  this  vicinity 
but  so  far  no  one  is  in  serious  danger.  More 
rain  is  needed  to  start  the  grass  and  make 
plowing  better. 

Wishing  the  Press  firm  a  Happy  New 
Year,  I  am  J.  C.  Purvinb, 

Sec'y  Two  Rock  Grange. 

We  have  in  hand  an  interesting  commu 
nication  from  John  Minto  of  Salem,  Or.,  on 
the  Question  of  "  Forest  Preservation." 


Kibesillah  Grange. 

Editors  Press:  —  Our  Grange  has 
changed  its  meetings  from  the  1st  and  2d 
Saturdays  to  the  Ist  Saturday  of  every 
month  at  8  P.  M. 

Our  last  meeting  was  a  very  lively  and 
enjoyable  one.  We  were  pleased  to  see  the 
pleasant  face  of  Bro.  Dashiells  in  our  midst, 
after  so  long  an  absence. 

Balloting  for  our  new  officers  was  the 
work  for  the  evening.  They  will  be  duly 
installed  at  the  first  regular  meeting  in 
January.  We  cordially  invite  all  friends 
and  hope  they  will  be  present  at  our  Janu- 
ary meeting,  as  we  intend  to  hold  open 
Grange  during  the  installation  of  officers. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  we  wish  you  all  suc- 
cess and  a  "  Happy  New  Year."  Frater- 
nally, Anna  Roberts. 


California  at  the  World's  Fair. 

The  Southern  Oalifornia  World's  Fair  Aaso 
ciation  h»a  reoeived  the  following  letter  from 
J.  M.  Samaele,  Chief  of  the  Department  of 
Horticultare: 

"  Tho  size  of  the  court  assigned  to  California 
is  88x270  feet.  The  error  ooourred,  no  doubt, 
in  Mr.  Fish's  letter  as  regards  apace.  As  you 
will  notice,  this  will  give  to  Ciliforuia  24,000 
square  feet  within  the  walls  of  the  horticul- 
tural building.  Besides,  there  will  be  allowed 
to  her  several  thousand  feet  of  table  space  for 
an  exhibit  of  her  fruits,  which  as  yet  canuot  be 
definitely  allotted  until  more  of  the  States  have 
made  application.  Northern  California  will 
have  her  proportion  of  the  space,  provided  ap' 
plication  is  made  from  that  part  of  the  State 
lor  it.  I  doubt,  however,  if  an  exhibit  of  cit 
rns  fruit  trees  will  be  made  from  north  of  the 
Tehachapi  pass.  Therefore,  Southern  Califor- 
nia will  have  this  fine  court  to  herself. 

"You  will  notice  that  this  is  much  more 
than  California's  share  of  available  space  at  the 
command  of  the  Horticultural  Department,  and 
may  call  for  some  protests  from  competing 
sources ,  I  am  personally  of  the  opinion,  how 
ever,  that  your  State  will  use  much  more  than 
the  usual  energy  in  making  exhibits,  and  it  is 
especially  desired  that  the  horticultural  display 
at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  be  as  fine 
as  it  is  possible  to  make  it. 

"  I  have  now  a  plan  in  hand  which  will  no 
doubt  enable  the  exhibitors  from  Southern  Call 
fornia  to  make  an  almost  unlimited  exhibit  of 
citrus  and  ornamental  trees.  The  Landscape 
Department  at  the  World's  Fair  grounds  has 
assigned  to  the  Department  of  Horticulture  for 
the  purpose  of  displaying  fine  specimens  of 
plants,  the  grounds  surrounding  all  the  large 
buildings,  provided  we  shall  give  them  a  list  of 
such  trees  and  plauta  as  can  foe  set  in  a  short 
space  of  time.  Therefore,  if  you  will  furnish 
the  Department  with  a  list  of  citrus  fruit  trees 
pepper  trees,  desert  palms,  eucalyptus,  olives, 
conifers  of  any  kind  or  any  other  trees  that 
would  be  rare  in  this  latitude,  and  especially 
ornamental,  I  will  try  and  find  space  for  them 
on  the  grounds. 

"  These  trees  can  no  doubt  be  labeled,  if  de 
sired,  as  from  individuals  or  from  th^  Southern 
California  Horticultural  Society,  and  whenever 
any  one  goes  on  the  grounds,  they  can  see  from 
the  smnll  tags  attached  to  these  trees  the  sonrne 
from  which  they  were  contributed.  This  will 
be  a  good  opportunity  to  have  your  State  ad 
vertise  its  horticultural  resonroes.  As  you  un 
derstand,  this  offer  will  be  made  to  other 
States,  and  the  ones  that  will  report  defiultely 
what  they  wish  to  exhibit  will  have  space  al 
lotted  to  them  as  long  as  it  lasts.  Those  tardy 
in  applying  will  have  themselves  to  blame  if 
they  fail  to  obtain  as  much  as  they  think  they 
are  entitled  to, 

"  Mr,  Fish  made  application  for  five  acres  of 
wooded  land  on  the  wooded  island  or  some 
other  outdoor  space  at  my  suggestion, 
stated  to  him,  however,  that  it  would  be  very 
doubtful  if  that  amount  could  be  scoured  for 
bis  State,  This  space  surrounding  the  other 
buildings,  however,  gives  an  opportunity  to 
comply  with  his  requests  if  the  above  condi- 


tions are  compiled  with.  The  grounds  will 
have  black  soil  placed  on  them  and  be  put  in 
proper  condition  for  plantiog  shrubs  and  trees, 
but  the  exhibitor  will  be  required  to  carry  out 
the  detail  work." 

A  Northern  California  Association. 

The  Sutler  County  Farmer  has  the  following: 
The  Horticultural  Society  has  set  the  ball  roll- 
ing for  having  a  Northern  California  World's 
Fair  Association  formed.  The  northern  coun- 
ties can  better  afford  to  join  themselves  to- 
gether in  this  great  work  and  make  an  exhibit 
colbctively  at  the  Columbian  Exposition  in 
1893  at  Chicago  than  for  each  county  to  separ- 
ately exhibit  her  products  there.  The  secretary 
of  the  society  will  notify  each  Board  of  Super- 
visors in  all  counties  north  of  San  FraDcisoo  to 
appoint  five  delegates  from  their  respective 
counties  to  meet  at  Yuba  City  on  February 
17th  and  discuss  the  advisability  of  such  or- 
ganization. This  will  be  the  proper  way  to 
get  at  it,  and  the  matter  should  be  thoroughly 
discussed  in  all  the  northern  and  central  por- 
tions of  the  State  and  ^ome  action  taken  on  the 
same. 

Government  Wants  a  Big  Tree. 

The  Tulare  Citizen  has  the  following  :  Post- 
master Eckles  of  this  place  has  received  an 
o£Scial  communication  from  Washington  City, 
from  the  office  of  Hon.  Horace  A.  Taylor  of  the 
Department  of  Government  Management  and 
Control  of  the  World's  Exhibition  at  Chicago, 
stating  that  it  is  the  wish  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  secure  a  section  of  one  of  the 
celebrated  big  trees  of  California  (to  be  taken 
from  Sequoia  National  Park,  if  practicable  to 
do  so),  as  a  part  of  the  exhibit  at  the  Columbian 
Exposition.  They  state  that  the  tree  would  be 
placed  in  a  central  locality  in  the  Government 
building,  and  the  interior  of  it  furnished  in  a 
novel  and  attractive  manner. 

They  are  desirous  of  ascertaining  the  ap- 
proximate cost  of  preparing  a  30-foot  section 
in  suitable  form  and  transporting  it  to  the  rail- 
road. They  also  contemplate  taking  one  or 
more  thin  sections,  sawed  entirely  across  the 
tree,  tor  ceiling.  As  this  exhibit  comes  from 
the  National  Park,  and  is  to  be  placed  In  the 
Government  building,  it  is  entirely  proper  that 
the  Government  should  defray  the  expense,  yet 
it  would  make  Tulare  county  the  best  adver- 
tised county  in  the  United  States  outside  of 
Cook  county,  Illinois.  The  Presidential  visit 
to  Tulare's  big  stump  may  have  had  something 
to  do  in  bringing  this  matter  to  the  front.  It 
would  be  well  for  the  City  Board  of  Trade, 
through  Mr,  Eckles,  to  volunteer  their  as- 
sistance to  further  this  enterprise. 


The  Olive  at  Pomona. 

Editors  Press: — Although  there  cannot  be 
many  persons  who  etill  believe  that  the  olive 
tree  ia  regularly  tapped  for  oil,  yet  fruit-grow- 
ers even  know  but  little  of  its  capabilities  in 
the  virgin  soil  and  genial  climate  of  California. 
Experience  with  young  olive  orchards  here  has 
proved  ^bat  the  tree  comes  into  bearing  as  soon 
as  the  Navel  oracge  tree  and  that  it  does  not 
require  expensive  machinery  nor  workmen  from 
abroad  to  convert  the  product  Into  oil  and 
pickles,  as  is  generally  supposed. 

Growers  in  this  vicinity  hsve  been  busy  dnr- 
iog  the  {.ast  three  or  four  weeks  making  their 
olives  into  pickles,  and  they  may  now  be  ob- 
tained at  the  stores  at  $1,20  per  gallon;  but  in 
a  few  weeks  they  will  all  be  consrmed  and  no 
more  to  i>e  had  till  the  new  crop  comes  In. 
People  are  inquiring  how  long  it  will  be  before 
there  are  olives  enough  produced  to  last  the 
year  round.  The  object-lessons  from  the 
young-bearing  groves  in  this  section  will  cause 
a  large  acreage  to  be  plante<1  the  ensniog  sea- 
son. John  S.  Calkins. 

Pomona,  Cal 


The  Gkeat  Dam  Across  the  Colorado 
River. — The  great  dam  across  the  Colorado 
river  at  Austin,  Texas,  is  now  making  tub- 
■tantial  progress.  This  dam  will  be,  when 
completed,  1150  feet  long,  60  feet  high  and  18 
feet  wide  at  the  top.  The  upstream  face  is 
of  limestone  and  is  vertical;  the  downstream 
face  is  of  granite,  and  the  interior  is  rubble 
masonry  of  small  stone  and  cement.  The  dam 
is  intended  to  utilize  the  power  of  the  Colo- 
rado river.  The  water  power  will  run  the  elec- 
tric light  plant,  furnish  power  for  the  elecric 
railroads  and  for  pumping  the  water  supply  of 
the  city,  and  leave  a  surplus  of  some  18,000 
horse  power  for  the  use  of  factories.  It  is  abont 
two  miles  above  the  city  of  Austin  and  the  nat- 
ural conditions  are  very  favorable,  as  the  river 
there  runs  between  high  bluffs  and  the  bed  ia 
of  rock,  so  that  very  little  excavation  is  re- 
quired to  find  a  solid  foundation.  It  will  be 
the  largest  power  dam  yet  built  in  this  coun- 
try. The  estimated  cost  of  the  dam  ia  about 
half  a  million  dollars. 


Florida  Oranges  Direct  to  English  Mar- 
kets.— We  learn  from  a  Florida  paper  that 
E.  L.  Goodsell,  the  New  York  merchant,  ia 
working  up  direct  shipment  of  oranges  from 
Florida  to  English  ports,  claiming  that  the  cost 
of  freight  and  commission  to  that  market 
would  be  abont  15o  per  box  in  addition  to  cost 
of  marketing  In  New  York.  He  places  the 
cost  in  New  York  at  45c  per  box  and  in  Eng- 
lish markets  at  60c  per  box — in  both  cases  plus 
10  per  cent  commissions.  By  shipping  from 
September  to  December,  a  time  may  be  struck 
when  the  European  markets  are  bare  of  Medi- 
terranean fruit, 
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Farmers'  Alliance. 


Oor  AUlsnce  Edition  contains,  additional  to  this 
pajre.  Alliance  news  which  siihscribers  can  receive  WITHOUT 
EXTRA  COST,  by  applying  for  the  same 

Official  Circular  from  State  President 
F  A.  &  I.  U. 

To  Iht  Farmer*'  Alliance  of  the  Stat-  of  Cali- 
fornia, Orettin): 

Brethren: — It  seems  to  me  that  the  time 
has  arriviO  when  I  should  again  speak  to  the 
members  of  this  great  brotherhood  throughout 
the  Pacific  Coast,  and  warn  them  against  the 
aohemes  of  certain  parties  to  attempt  to  force 
Congress  to  guarantee  the  bonds  of  the  Nica- 
ragua Canal  scheme.  Some  time  ago,  there  wag 
organized  in  San  Francisco  what  is  known  as 
the  "  TraflBo  Association."  It  purported  to 
have  been  organized  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing loms  relief  from  the  robbery  practiced  upon 
the  producers  of  this  coast  by  the  grasping  rail- 
road monopolies  entering  this  State  from  the 
Eist,  and  so  far  as  it  worked  on  this  line,  it 
had  our  hearty  support.  Bat  this  Association 
had  no  more  than  fairly  organized  wuen  it  was 
switched  off  upon  the  Nicaragua  Canal  scheme, 
and  they  appointed  a  committee  to  inquire  into 
the  matter,  and  said  committee  reported  favor- 
able to  the  bonds  being  issued  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  their  report  was  adopted  by  the  As- 
sociation, thus  changing  the  object  and  intent 
of  the  Association  from  one  to  give  us  relief 
from  the  pirate  railroad  corporations  to  an  in- 
stitution to  boom  the  Nicaragua  Oanal,  and 
they  now  threaten  to  inflict  upon  us  a  petition 
for  that  purpose.  Don't  sign  any  such  peti- 
tion I  We  have  placed  ourselves  on  high 
ground  apon  this  question  and  we  mean  to 
stand  there  nntil  we  get  relief.  In  the  letter 
to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  I  used  this  lan- 
guage: "  About  the  end  of  President  Arthur's 
term,  he  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Nicaragua 
to  guarantee  the  protection  of  the  canal,  but 
before  the  treaty  was  ratified,  Cleveland  was 
inaagnrated  and  he  promptly  withdrew  it. 
Warner  Miller  and  others  then  came  before 
CsngresB  for  a  charter,  pledging  themselves 
that  the  Government  would  not  be  asked  for 
any  assistance  to  build  it.  The  charter  was 
granted  upon  these  terms,  which  I  believe  they 
had  no  more  authority  to  grant,  without  an 
agreement  to  defend  the  Territorial  integrity 
of  the  States  where  such  interests  lie,  than 
they  had  to  grant  a  charter  to  build  a  railroad 
-from  Paris  to  Berlin, 

"They  are  now  willing  to  take  theGovernment 
Into  partnership  upon  the  same  old  terms — that 
it  sbonld  furnish  the  means  and  the  corporation 
pocket  the  profits.  Congress  also  chartered  a 
*  Construction  Company  '  to  build  the  canal. 
This,  I  suppose.  Is  a  kind  of  '  Credit  Mobilier ' 
or  'Contract  and  Finance  Company,'  which 
you  have  probably  heard  about  before,  char- 
tered for  the  purpose  of  dividing  the  profits 
among  tbrei  or  four  of  the  principal  stockhold- 
ers. Bat  Miller  and  others  say  there  is  no  risk 
to  run  by  the  Government.  If  this  is  so,  let 
them  put  np  their  private  means,  of  which 
they  have  snfiSclent  to  build  the  c%nal  without 
any  aid  from  the  Government.  Bat  suppose 
$100,000,000  would  not  complete  the  work, 
taen  ebey  would  no  doubt  a^k  the  Government 
to  take  a  second  lien,  as  in  the  Pacific  rail- 
roads, and  the  money  given  them  by  the  Gov- 
ernment would  be  used  to  corrupt  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress  as  ia  the  former  case,  and  the 
courts  would  step  in  and  declare  the  corpora- 
tion did  not  owe  the  Government  anything  un- 
til the  bonds  were  due,  and  in  the  end  I  fear 
the  Uaited  States  would  have  to  pay  the  bonds 
ani  interest,  aii  in  the  Pacific  railroads."  In 
my  message  to  the  State  Alliance,  I  used  this 
language:  "I  placed  the  Alliance  on  the  high- 
est grounds  in  the  Nic.ragna  Canal  letter  to 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  viz.,  That  the  peo- 
ple of  this  nation  had  voted  their  last  subsidy 
to  great  corporations  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
trolling commerce,  or  hatching  out  a  new 
brood  of  millionaires;  that  if  the  Government 
desires  to  Invest  $100,000,000  in  this  enterprise 
It  must  own  tht  canal  and  ran  it  ia  the  inter- 
ests of  t!i<j  people."  In  my  letter  to  the  Bank- 
er! Magazine,  Sept.  15th,  1891,  I  used  thU  lan- 
guage: "The  people  of  this  great  country  have 
voted  their  last  subsidy  to  build  up  monopolies 
who  oppress  them  with  the  very  gifts  so  gener- 
ously bestowed.  We  believe  hereafter  when  the 
people  furnish  the  means  for  the  construction 
of  these  great  public  highways,  they  should 
own  and  control  them,  and  run  them  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  people. 

"We  have  already  built  all  the  great  public 
highways  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  paid  for 
them  by  taxation,  and  they  are  now  used  to 
oppress  the  very  people  who  made  the  donation, 
and  are  pressing  ns  to  the  wall  with  their 
thieving  rates  of  fares  and  freight!),  and  while 
we  -nbsidiza  the  steamehipj  with  thousands  of 
dollars  every  year,  they  enter  into  combina- 
tions to  rob  the  producers.  The  Pacific  Mail, 
after  receiving  subsidies  from  the  Government, 
reoftives  bribts  from  HuDtington  k  Co.  of 
$700,0(JO  a  year  to  keep  np  the  freights  and 
tares  by  sea.  This  amount,  in  addition  to  the 
■nbiidieo,  we  pay  every  year  in  the  enhanced 
price  of  freights.  This  canal  would  be  a  great 
beoeiie  to  the  Pacific  if  two  things  were  done, 
and  only  a  onriie  without  thenn— the  owner- 
ship of  the  oanal  by  the  people  and  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  tarl£r  restrictions  on  the  ports  of  the 
Pac'fic  States.  .  If  these  two  things  are  not 
done,  it  will  make  VIotoria  the  large  seaport  of 


the  Pacific  Coast  and  enrich  the  British  Empire 
at  our  expense,  and  the  great  merchants  and 
manufacturers  of  San  Francisco  can  have  the 
privilege  of  laying  back  and  getting  rich  off 
each  other  by  trading  jack-knives.  No  I  you 
may  depend  upon  it  that  the  Farmers'  Alliance 
will  never  assist  in  building  up  any  more  pri- 
vate corporations  to  oppress  them.  If  it  can  be 
built  upon  the  conditions  indicated,  the  Farm- 
ers' Alliance  will  give  it  their  hearty  support." 
From  these  quotations  from  public  letters  and 
documents,  it  is  plain  to  be  seen  where  we 
stand.  We  don't  intend  to  go  Into  partner- 
ship with  any  more  private  corporations  to 
build  up  the  great  public  highways  of  com- 
merce, especially  where  we  furnish  all  the 
money,  and  the  private  corporations  get  all 
the  turkey.  This  is  what  made  us  so  sick. 
We  did  expect  this  Traffic  Committee  would  at 
least  try  to  give  us  some  relief,  but  as  soon  as 
they  are  fairly  under  way  they  bring  In  their 
Canal  doctors,  and  after  examining  the  patient, 
feeling  the  pulse,  they  shake  their  heads. 
"Bad  case,  very  bad  case.  Yon  are  very  sick," 
and  proceed  to  prescribe  another  dose  of  gov- 
ernment bonds.  I  tell  yon  gentlemen,  this  is 
what  has  made  as  sick.  The  very  thing  we 
complain  of,  and  we  don't  propose  to  take 
another  dose  of  the  same  medicine,  even  if  we 
have  to  change  the  doctors.  Let  us  see  how 
this  partnership  business  has  worked  where  we 
have  tried  it.  We  went  Into  partnership  with 
Jay  Gould,  Sidney  Dillon,  Russell  Sage  and 
Cakes  Ames  &  Co.  of  the  Union  Pacific  Bail- 
road,  We  furnished  all  the  money  to  build  the 
roads,  and  enough  additional  in  lands  and  bonds 
to  make  all  of  them  millionaires,  from  thirty 
to  eighty  times  over,  and  bow  do  these  virtuous 
partners  treat  us  now-  They  boldly  proclaim 
their  intention  not  to  refund  any  of  the  money 
stolen  from  their  partner,  and  even  refuse  any 
kind  of  a  settlement  unless  we  give  them 
one  hundred  years  at  1^  per  cent  interest. 
This  gang  has  built  np  about  56  outside  cor- 
porations, and  as  long  as  they  pay  dividenda, 
their  partner  is  not  "  in  it "  with  them,  but  as 
soon  as  the  stock  is  worthless,  and  pays  noth- 
ing, these  virtuous  pards  vote  all  the  stock  to 
their  partner,  and  then  (as  in  the  Oregon  Short 
Line),  they  will  gobble  up  the  bonds,  and  vote 
as  directors  that  their  partner  shall  guarantee 
the  payment  of  interest  from  the  earnings  of 
the  old  Union  Pacific. 

They  receive  money  into  one  band  aa  a  pri- 
vate corporation,  and  pay  it  Into  the  other  as  a 
contractor  with  their  silly  old  partner.  Thus 
the  whole  thing  seems  to  be  a  species  of  thim- 
ble-rigging, with  this  difference  from  the  old 
style — the  "  little  joker  "  is  always  found  under 
the  thimble.  It  makes  no  difference  which 
thimble  you  lift  up,  it  is  there,  Bat  you  may 
say  that  this  Canal  Co.  will  have  Government 
directors  to  look  after  our  interests.  Why, 
bless  your  innocent  souls,  we  have  had  five 
directors  in  the  Union  Pacific  board  for  over  27 
years,  say  about  75  in  all.  Have  you  ever 
heard  of  them  ?  Can  yon  name  a  dozen  ?  Can 
you  name  as  many  as  God  required  to  save 
Sodom  from  destruction  ?  We  occasionally 
hear  of  one  who  did  not  like  to  report  "  all 
right."  Bat  you  will  soon  hear  that  he  was 
"  persuaded  "  to  sign.  There  was  one  honest 
m^n  on  that  board;  bis  name  was  C.  H.  Snow, 
and  he  made  a  report  March  5,  1869;  but  he 
was  so  lonely  that  he  was  "  bonnoed  "  the  first 
opportunity.  The  partnership  in  the  Central 
Pacific  was  more  infamous  if  possible.  A  com- 
mittee appointed  to  investigate  its  affairs  re- 
ports it  rotten  to  the  core.  The  Pattlson  Com- 
mittee reported  that  if  the  road  had  been 
honestly  conducted,  they  oonld  have  paid  off 
the  Government  debt  of  about  $70,000,000,  and 
received  a  dividend  of  six  per  cent  upon  the 
capital  invested,  and  reduced  the  freights  and 
fare  $140,000,000  in  the  last  20  years.  If  this 
is  BO,  and  probably  it  is,  that  corporation  has 
robbed  the  producers  of  this  State  of  $140,000,- 
000,  and  their  partner  of  as  much  more.  Bat 
I  have  no  time  to  follow  up  this  matter  at  pres- 
ent, and,  in  conclusion,  will  say  that  the  record 
of  our  partnership  with  these  corporations  con- 
stitutes the  blackest  history  ever  written  in 
any  country,  not  excepting  Warren  Hastings 
in  India.  In  that  case  he  robbed  an  alien  race, 
in  this  it  was  our  own  people.  If  the  people 
of  this  State  want  more  light  on  this  subject,  I 
stand  ready  to  give  it. 

The  time  has  arrived  when  the  great  indus- 
trial classes  are  tired  of  their  allegiance  to  a 
clique  who  are  ever  ready  to  boom  any  legisla. 
tion  in  the  interests  of  the  rich  and  against  the 
common  good.  Already  their  mutterings  of 
discontent  are  heard  upon  the  plains  of  Kansas, 
and  the  wheat-fields  of  the  Dakotas  and  Minne- 
sota, from  the  corn-fields  of  Illinois,  Indiana 
and  Iowa,  as  well  as  from  the  Pacifilc  Coast. 
The  stability  and  prosperity  of  this  nation  de- 
pend upon  the  honesty  of  the  masses.  You 
would  not  look  to  the  ward  politicians,  or  the 
boodlers  of  the  last  Legislature,  or  the  courts 
who  turn  them  loose  after  they  are  in  the 
clutches  of  the  law  to  maintain  the  purity  of 
this  Government.  You  would  not  go  to  the 
gilded  palaces  of  those  who  revel  in  their  ill- 
gotten  wealth,  but  to  the  farm-laborers,  the 
manly  workman  at  the  forge,  the  lathe  and  the 
bench,  and  the  great  middle  claeses  to  maintain 
the  power  and  parity  of  this  great  Government. 

Now  I  say  to  this  Canal  Committee  don't 
make  the  mistake  of  ignoring  the  modest  wishes 
of  the  people.  They  do  not  aik  the  confisca- 
tion of  the  lU-gottp.n  gains  of  any  corporation, 
but  we  do  demand  a  fair  deal  in  the  future,  and 
we  intend  to  have  it,  and  we  are  on  the  skir- 
mish line  now,  and  will  not  permit  the  enemy 
to  entrench  themaelvei  behind  additional  bul- 


warks in  the  shape  of  Nicaragua  Canal  Bonds, 
Marion  Cannon, 
Ventura,  Oal ,  Dec.  Sltt.  State  President. 


Money  as  a  Measure  of  Value. 

(Written  for  the  Rural  Press.] 

Value  as  a  thing  does  not  exist.  Value 
is  a  relation  between  human  want  and  sup- 
ply. Its  increase  is  in  proportion  to  in- 
crease of  want  or  diminishment  of  supply. 
Nothing  on  this  earth  has  or  can  have  an 
absolutely  stable  value  (in  its  relations  to 
mankind),  because  human  want,  supply  and 
the  relation  between  them  are  continually 
changing;  and  as  value  in  anything  is  sim- 
ply the  outcome  of  these  three  elements,  it 
must  vary  with  their  variations. 

As  value  is  a  relation  (or,  one  might  say, 
the  result  of  relationship),  and  as  all  rela- 
tions are  continually  changing,  more  or 
less,  the  phrase  "  fixed  standard  of  value  " 
is  devoid  of  sense.  There  cannot  be  any 
"  fixed  "  standard  of  value,  with  one  im- 
portant exception  to  be  soon  noted.  Money 
cannot  be  a  standard  or  "fixed  measure" 
any  more  than  anything  else.  It  is  as  idle 
to  talk  about  "  money  "  being  a  measure  of 
value  as  to  talk  about  potatoes  being  a  meas- 
ure of  value. 

Here,  now,  is  one  additional  point  to  be 
borne  in  mind:  There  is  a  difierence  be- 
tween money  applied  to  the  purchase  of 
commodities  and  money  applied  to  the  ex- 
tinguishment of  debt. 

The  real  value  of  money  is  what  you  can 
get  for  it.  That  is  the  only  standard  of 
value  there  ever  was  or  ever  will  be  for 
money. 

There  are  two  purposes  for  which  money 
may  be  used,  and  only  two:  1.  For  the 
purchase  of  commodities.  2.  For  the  pay- 
ment of  debt.  It  we  could  always  get  the 
same  amount  of  any  commodity  for  the 
same  denomination  of  money,  then  money 
might  be  said  to  have  a  "  fixed  value,"  or 
to  be  a  "  fixed  measure  of  value."  But  we 
know  that  the  amount  of  any  commodity 
which  we  can  get  continually  varies,  con- 
sequently the  real  value  of  the  dollar  (or 
piece  of  money)  continually  varies,  so  far 
as  the  purchase  of  commodities  is  concerned. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  can  always 
extinguish  the  same  amount  of  debt  with  a 
certain  piece  of  money,  then  that  piece  of 
money  has  a  stable  value  for  the  payment 
of  debt.  It  is  a  "  fixed  measure  "  for  this 
latter  purpose,  and  this  only.  So  the  value 
of  money  may  be  at  once  unstable  and 
stable,  depending  upon  the  use  to  which  the 
money  is  put.  But  now  it  is  again  neces- 
sary for  us  to  have  a  care.  If  the  piece  of 
money  is  to  have  a  stable  value  for  the  pay- 
ment of  debt,  the  denomination  imprinted 
upon  its  tace  must  be  the  only  "  standard  " 
of  its  value  for  the  payment  of  debt — that 
is,  of  the  amount  of  debt  which  it  will  ex- 
tinguish, no  matter  what  the  money  may 
cost  the  debtor  when  he  buys  it  with  pro- 
duce. If  the  value  of  a  piece  of  one  kind 
of  money  is  to  be  fixed  by  comparison  with 
another  kind,  and  the  ratio  between  them 
is  subject  ^to  change,  then  all  the  value  of 
the  piece  is  unstable.  It  has,  hence,  no 
stability  of  value  whatever. 

F.  P.  Cook. 


A  Wretched  Deed. — Tne  sevtrity  of  the 
famine  in  Russia  will  be  aggravated  by  the 
wretched  deeds  of  conscienceless  greed.  The 
cable  brings  accounts  of  a  consignment  com- 
prising 1,800,000  pounds  of  barley  floor  which 
was  purchased  from  the  dealers  in  Libau  with 
a  view  of  regulating  the  price  of  wheat  in  the 
St.  Petersburg  market,  as  well  as  to  afford  re- 
lief to  the  famine  sufferers.  An  investigation 
proved  that  the  entire  consignment  was  adul- 
terated with  chalk  dust  and  other  snbstances. 
They  comprised  such  a  large  proportion  of  the 
consignment  that  the  use  of  the  alleged  flour 
would  constitute  a  very  dangerous  menace  to 
the  health  if  not  the  lives  of  those  who  partook 
of  it.  If  a  strong  paternal  government  is  good 
for  anything  it  ought  to  be  able  to  hang  all  who 
may  be  detected  in  such  infernal  villainy. 

Another  Consignment  from  Mr.  Koebele. 
By  tbe  Australian  steamer,  which  arrived  on 
Saturday,  Mr.  Lslong  received  a  large  consign- 
ment of  predaoeoua  insects,  sent  from  New 
Zealand  by  Albert  Koebele,  who  Is  now  search- 
ing for  beneficial  insects  In  foreign  countries, 
as  our  readers  already  know,  The  present  con- 
signment included  about  20  different  species  of 
Insectivorous  beetles,  mostly  of  the  ladybird 
families,  which  he  found  eating  varions  scales 
and  woolly  aphis.  The  insects  have  been  for- 
warded to  Mr.  Coquillett  at  Los  Angeles  for 
culture  and  colonization.  Mr.  Koebele  believes 
his  captures  will  be  found  to  be  as  effective  in 
their  several  ways  as  has  the  Vedalla  cardlnalis. 

Elkotbicity  in  Brewing. — It  is  considered 
by  a  writer  in  the  Brewers'  Journal  that  the 
application  of  the  electric  light  would  tend  to 
increase  the  amount  of  yeast  formed  during 
the  concluding  processes  of  fermentation  in  the 
brewery. 


Farmers'  Institute  at  Fowler. 

The  managers  of  the  Fresno  County  Farmers' 
Institute,  to  be  held  at  Fowler,  Jan.  7,  1892, 
have  prepared  a  program,  which  appears  below! 
The  Selma  Irrigator  says:  The  whole  time  of 
the  session  is  to  be  given  to  the  subject  of 
raisin  culture,  including  the  important  topic  of 
marketing  the  crop.  It  seems  necessary  to 
urge  the  necessity  of  some  effort  to  effect  a 
change  in  the  present  existing  state  of  affairs  if 
the  past  far-famed  prosperity  of  Fresno  Oo.  Is 
to  continue.  Not  only  the  fruit-growers,  but 
business  men  of  all  classes,  Bre  financially  in- 
terested, and  it  is  expected  that  a  large  audi- 
ence will  be  present. 

The  committee  have  secured  the  services  of 
N.  W.  Motheral  of  Tulare,  whose  experience 
of  late  has  fitted  him  to  deliver  an  address 
that  shall  point  oat  the  way  in  which  farmers 
may  cooperate  to  their  own  advantage.  Full 
time  is  allowed  for  discussion,  and  .no  vine- 
grower  in  the  county  should  willfully  absent 
himself  from  that  meeting. 

Program. 

MORNINO  BRSifiON— 10  A.  H. 

Called  to  order  by  Pres'dent  Liird 

Mua'C  PianiBt 

Invocation  Rev.  M.  Giffen 

Song....  Fowler  Choir 

Aduresa  of  welcome  Mr.  Giffen 

Response  to  address  of  welcome  Mrs.  Lizzie  Fowler 

Fvcading  of  minutes  S-cretary 

Paper   on   best  varieties  and   cultivation  of  raisin 

grapes  j.  h.  LaRue 

Paper  on  vine  pruning  j.  h.  Harding 

AFTERNOON  SESSION— 1:30  P.  U. 

Music  Fowler  Choir 

Roll-call,  responded  to  by  quotations  Inbtitute 

Paper  ou  curing  and  packing  of  raisins,  Mrs.  A,  D.  Bar- 
ling 

RECESS. 

Music  Fowler  Choir 

Address  on  marketing  fruit  N.  W.  Motheral 

EVENING  SB3TI0N— 7  P.  M. 

Music  Fowler  Choir 

Reports  of  committees  

Paper  on  "Duties  and  Responsibilities  of  Members  " 
Mrs.  M.  B  Stewart. 

Music    

Recitation  .'.MiMNeiliV  Boyd 

Lecture  

Music   .  .  ..  .. 

List  of  D.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific  Coast 
Inventors. 

Reported  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  Pioneer  Patent 
Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 

FOR  WEEK  ENDING  DEC.  22,  1891. 

465.690.— Vehicle  Shafts— J.  R.  Brought,  Mo- 
jave,  Cal. 

465,755-— Weather  Strip-S.  R.  Deacon,  Elec- 
tric, Cal. 

465,464— Fire  Escape— E.  W.  Dixon,  Forest 
Grove,  Or. 

465.615.— Refrigerator  Car— E.  T.  Earl,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

465,530.  -Hook— R.  L.  Kirby,  Poraeroy,  Wash. 

465,624.— Hydrocarbon  Burner— J.  R.  Morse, 
Los  Angeles,  Ctl. 

465.490.  —  Musical  Instrument— A.  Olson, 
Mishawaka,  Or. 

465.491.  —  Traction  Wagon  Steering  Ap- 
PARATUS— J.  B.  Osborne.  Daggett,  Cal. 

465,566.— Extension  Joint  for  Urinals— Jas. 
Shepard,  S.  F. 

465,769.  —  Steam  Engine— C.  W.  Tremain. 
Portland,  Or. 

465. 570'— Speeding  and  Reversing  Gear — 
F.  E.  iremper,  S.  F. 

465,738.— Excavator— J.  H.  L.  Tuck,  S.  F. 

465,741.  —  Hair-Working  Machine— G.  A 
Williams,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

The  following  brief  list  by  telegraph,  for  Dec.  29, 
will  appear  more  complete  on  receipt  of  mail  advices: 

Cali'ornia— Hans  C.  Behr,  San  Francisco,  instrument 
for  measuring  units  of  work  done  by  a  michine;  Frank 

C.  Collvile,  Oakland,  electric  annunciator:  William  A- 
Brown,  San  Francisco,  wrapping  machine;  Henry  E.liott, 
Los  Angeles,  lock;  C.  I.  Hall,  Sin  Francitco,  valve  for 
hydraulic  elevators;  Adam  Heberer,  Alameda,  steam 
boiler;  James  L.  Henderson,  A'ameda,  motive  engine; 
Charles  B.  and  T.  D.Hunt,  Winters,  truck;  Alden  B. 
Kelbara,  Oakland,  and  C.  Young,  Sacrament?,  metallic 
packing;  John  C.  Look,  San  Jose,  car  coupling;  George 
E.  Woodbury,  San  Tranciaco,  ore  concentrating  machine. 

Arizona — Wm.  H.  Ayres  and  H.  Sehroeder,  Whipple 
Barracks,  bow  and  stringed  instrnments 

Oregon — Jonathan  W.  Hunt,  Kirby,  memorilal  burial 
tablet  and  Indicator. 

Washington— Caleb  D.  Page,  Tacoma,  dumping  trap. 

Note.— Copies  of  U.  S.  and  Foreign  patents  furnished 
by  Dewey  &  Co. ,  in  the  shortest  time  possible  (by  mail 
tor  telegraphic  order).  American  and  Foreign  patents 
obtained,  and  general  patent  business  for  Pacific  Coast 
inventors  transacted  with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable 
rates,  and  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

Klamath  Lands  not  Open. — An  important 
decuion  was  oanded  down  Ln  the  Interior  De- 
partment, Monday,  being  the  case  of  Phlneas 

D,  Holcomb,  involving  an  application  to  make 
homestead  entry  within  the  Klamath  River 
Indian  Reservation.  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Noble  in  his  opinion  says:  "  It  is  clear  that  it 
was  not  the  intention  of  Congress  to  restore 
these  lands  to  the  mass  of  public  domain  to  be 
disposed  of  under  the  direction  of  the  publio 
land  laws.  By  the  order  of  tbe  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  of  February  25,  1889,  the  Com- 
missioner  was  directed  to  refuse  all  entries  or 
filings  attempted  to  be  made  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  reservation  above  nam^d,  and  by 
an  executive  order  of  October,  1891,  tbe  tract 
was  included  in  the  Hoopa  Valley  Reservation. 

The  Ltjsk  Failure  — A  meeting  of  the  cred- 
itors of  A.  Lask  &  Co.  was  held  Monday.  A 
statement  was  readshowine  that  the  company's 
liabilities  amounted  to  $695,000.  The  assets 
are  at  present  unavailable,  with  the  exception 
of  $75,000,  which  can  be  raised  at  once.  The 
sentiment  of  the  creditors  was  in  favor  of  al- 
lowing the  company  to  resume  businesB,  as  it 
was  thought  that  if  time  were  given,  a  portion 
of  the  firm's  indebtedness  woald  be  lifted. 
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The  Opening  Year. 


Your  hand,  New  Year  since  we  must  comrades  be 
Through  the  strange  circles  of  the  seasons  four  I 
P:odding  in  lonely  paths  'raid  drifting  snow 
"When  days  are  dark,  and  whirling  tempests  roar 
Will  your  strong  guiding  arm  be  'round  me  pressed? 
And  when  the  ice-bars  melt,  and  warm  blue  streams 
Laugh  in  the  sun,  and  leap  toward  the  sea, 
Will  you,   then,   share    my    happy  spring-time 
dreams — 

Tke  waking  songs  that  birds  and  poets  know  ? 
And  when  red  roses  burn  on  bended  sprays, 
And  lovers  roam  through  shadowy  woodland  ways. 
Will  you  keep  kindly  pace?  and  last  when  brown 
I>ie  the  sweet  fields,  and  faded  leaves  come  down. 
And  we  are  tired,  both,  and  fain  to  rest- 
Will  you  be  friends  with  me,  still  true  and  near? 
Then  take  my  hand  and  heart,  dear  comrade  year. 
— Madeline  S.  Bridges,  in  The  Ladies'  Home 
Journal. 


Love's  Pain. 

[Written  for  the  Rdral  Press  by  C.  P.  N.] 

A  very  hard  and  painful  thing  is  thi?. 
That  hearts  ask  sympathy  from  none  but  they 
Who  sweetly  yield  us  love  they  would  not  stay; 

Who  love  us  tenderly  with  such  a  bliss 

As  we  drink  deep  through  word  and  look  and  kiss; 
And  yet  that  those  we  know  in  this  sweet  way. 
Love  shrinks  from  paining  with  our  wan — array  I 

That  love  from  self  should  sympathy  dismiss  ! 

Yet  we  our  every  ill  with  love  must  share, 
Else  love  is  grieved.    In  seeking  not  her  own 
She  tramples  peace  when  bought  at  other's  loss. 

Strange  reasoning  of  love,  that  she  would  bear 
Her  own  life's  constant  round  of  trials  alone. 
Yet  grieved  be  if  love  share  not  his  cross  ! 


The  Shape  of  Her  Dress. 

[Written  for  the  Rural  Press  by  Mrs.  C.  P.  Stetson.] 
D^ea  this  title  strike  the  woman  reader  or  the 
mtD  reader,  if    there  be  any,  as  Bomething 
strange  ? 

Probably  not,  and  yet  If  it  were  "  the  Shape 
of  her  Skin,"  there  ia  a  perceptible  abaurdity. 
What  shape  covild  her  akin  be,  but  the  ahape  of 
biir  body,  which  it  ia  made  to  cover.  The  akin 
by  itaelf  ia  nothing;  it  ia  only  a  covering,  and  its 
beaaty  and  value  depend  on  its  perfect  fnlfil- 
ment  of  use. 

To  consider  the  skin  by  itself  as  having  an 
individual  existence  and  shape  of  its  own  is 
preposterous. 

And  the  dress  ? 

Ah  I  that  is  diffarent.  A  dress  ia  a  thing  in 
itself,  having  a  moat  decided  individual  exist- 
ence, and  a  shape  more  sarprising  than  any 
natural  form.  It  quite  surpasses  Nature,  for 
her  shapes  are  ail  the  result  of  special  use,  and 
the  shape  of  a  dress  ia  not  only  without  use, 
but  against  use,  not  only  having  no  relation  to 
the  form  it  is  meant  to  cover,  but  contradicting 
and  injuring  it. 

The  dress  which  I  last  heard  of  aa  having  a 
"shape,"  was  a  piece  of  exquisite  organdie 
muslin,  soft,  tine  and  sheer,  with  a  large  but 
delicate  pattern,  in  gentle  colors,  a  most  beauti- 
ful fabric. 

I  turned  to  plead  with  the  happy  possessor 
that  she  have  it  so  made  as  to  do  justice  to  its 
beaaty,  that  the  pattern  might  show  freely  in 
broad,  soft,  changing  folds,  with  the  lovely, 
rippling  flow  a  figured  fabric  has  over  limbs  In 
motion. 

Oh,  yea  1  she  was  going  to  have  it  made  with 
a  plain,  full  skirt — over  this,  and  ahe  showed 
me  a  heavy  aateen  which  was  to  line  it. 

As  well  put  feathers  over  a  coat  of  mail — but- 
terfly wings  on  a  turtle !  How  could  that 
dream  mualin  ahow  for  anything  over  a  heavy, 
close-fitting  garment  of  sateen. 

I  ventured  to  remark  on  this,  but  she  re 
bnked  me.  She  must  have  the  sateen  under- 
neath, or  the  dress  would  have  no  "ahape  1" 

"ButyoM  are  the  shape,"  said  I,  "it  will 
have  your  shape,  and  has  no  business  to  have 
any  other." 

No,  she  did  not  agree.  Her  own  shape  (he 
did  not  wish  to  show,  and  the  dress  must  have 
some  shape  of  ita  own  to  cover  hers. 

It  waa  a  little  instance  and  common  enough, 
almost  universal,  but  what  vistas  of  ignorance 
and  poverty  it  opens  up  I  Ignorance  of  all 
laws  of  truth  and  harmony,  use  and  relation, 
poverty  of  that  anoonsoious  daily  beauty,  which 
Is  our  natural  right,  and  we  do  not  even  know 
it. 

We  are  content  to  live  in  fat  or  meager,  an- 
wholesome,  ill-made  bodies,  which  are  a  burden 
and  a  mask  to  the  spirit,  Instead  of  the  perfect 
vehicle  of  thou(;ht  and  feeling  they  should  be. 

We  are  content  to  cover  those  poor  bodies, 
thankfully  hiding  their  known  dtfioienoies  and 
supposed  unoleannesB,  with  garments  which 
ornelly  in  jure  our  physical  use  and  happiness, 
and  give  the  lie  to  every  motion  of  the  soul. 

We  are  content  to  live  in  these  poor  bodies 
and  poor  rirQsses,  in  houses  as  bad  as  either; 
hoaies  brtinless  and  beaatylesi,  neither  of  per- 


fect use  aa  habitaHons  nor  of  any  satisfying 
loveliness  as  the  outermost  shell  of  the  human 
creature. 

We  are  oontent,  partly  because  we  know  no 
better,  and  partly  because  we  have  not  yet 
learned  the  relation  between  oircamstanoe  and 
conduct.  We  do  not  know  that  beauty  and 
goodness  and  truth  are  one. 

We  think  it  makes  no  dlfiference  what  shape 
our  dress  is,  our  body,  or  our  house — only  the 
soul.  But  the  soul  lives  in  these  things,  and 
should  manifest  itself  freely  through  all  three. 

Debarred  this,  ignored,  opposed,  outraged, 
the  soul  shrinks  back,  and  is  daily  and  hourly 
crushed  and  hurt  by  its  Ignominious  coverings. 
It  is  so  plain  to  see  !  If  our  bodies  were  those 
perfect  and  ready  servants  that  they  should 
be,  our  impulses  toward  doing  right  would  not 
be  so  checked  and  hampered  as  they  are  now. 

The  soul  suffara  constantly  from  the  Inability 
of  the  body  to  perform  its  behests.  Once 
given  a  body  beautiful  from  full  and  perfect 
use,  and  we  should  find  it  far  easier  to  grow 
nobly  upward  than  we  do  now;  and  if  the  liody 
were  ao  perfect,  how  we  should  revolt  from 
these  imperfect  clothes  ! 

To  have  the  swift  and  graceful  movement  of 
free  limbs  tied  down  by  olose-bound  skirts,  the 
full  breaths  of  mighty  lungs  held  in  by  immov- 
able waiata  and  bands,  all  the  marveloua  chang- 
ing expreaaion  of  that  image  of  God  given  the  lie 
by  the  ahape  of  a  dress  forsooth  I  We  would 
not  bear  it. 

Once  the  human  body  fully  won  and  worn, 
and  with  aach  garments  as  befit  our  princedom, 
then  our  houses  would  become  fair  and  perfect 
also,  be  they  large  or  small. 

You  can  not  wear  lies  on  your  outside  and 
not  feel  it  in  your  soul.  Finoy  an  angel  in  a 
fashionable  dress  I  It  ia  the  bitterest  mockery 
to  put  this  live  immortal  oreature,  crown  and 
fruit  of  the  ages,  into  the  tangled  upholstery  of 
modern  dresa. 

The  eyea  of  love  should  ahame  us  when  that 
Immortal  passion  stirs  a  heart  that  can  not  beat 
for  the  staya  that  crush  it. 

Oar  baby's  hands  abould  shame  as  when 
their  clinging  fingera  wander  amazedly  among 
the  senaeleaa  curves  and  folda  and  trlmminga 
that  he  muat  not  disarrange  nor  soil. 

Think  of  a  hen  saying  to  her  chickens, 
"Go  away,  you'll  mnas  my  feathers." 

Every  hampered  step  and  clumsy  movement 
that  we  make  should  shame  us.  To  think  of 
this  divine  body,  God  made  and  made  like  God, 
being  unable  to  perform  its  simplest  movements 
well  because  of  the  swaddling  clothes  we  wear; 
unable  to  express  its  high,  free  spirit  because 
of  the  false.  Ignoble  "shape"  of  these  thinga  we 
hide  in. 

Thia  queation  of  human  clothes  is  more  than 
economic,  more  than  hygienic,  more  than  artis- 
tic, more  even  than  specifically  "moral;''  it  is  a 
question  which  clotely  concerns  the  soul-life 
and  soul-growth  of  the  world — a  thing  of 
mighty  impart  to  us  all. 

C»n  we  not  try  to  study  it,  we  women?  look- 
ing at  the  subject  with  new  eyes,  from  a  new 
standpoint,  as  a  matter  not  of  stooping,  but  of 
noblest  duty. 

The  fashioning  of  a  body  to  clothe  and  serve 
the  human  soul  was  a  great  task;  and  the 
fashioning  of  garments  to  clothe  the  body  and 
express  both  body  and  soul  is  a  great  task  also. 

We  need  noble  artists  to  teach  us  how  to 
rightly  dress,  and  we  need  all  of  us  to  patiently 
and  reverently  study  the  subject,  that  we  may 
be  clothed  as  becomes  our  rank — the  im- 
mortals. 


Less  Wine  Drinking  at  Dinners. — It  is  an 
undoubted  tact  that  the  serving  ot  many  and 
heavy  winea  at  large  dinners,  la  gradually  be- 
coming a  thing  of  the  paat,  writes  George  W. 
Childs  in  the  January  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 
Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  that  wines  are  no 
longer  served,  for  they  are,  and  will  continue 
to  be,  ao  long  aa  civilized  men  consider  them  a 
feature  of  dinners.  Bat  I  do  mean  that  of  the 
varieties  of  wine,  there  are  fewer,  of  the  quan- 
tities, less,  and  of  the  qualities,  lighter,  than 
waa  the  custom  ten  years  ago.  Were  I  pre- 
paring for  a  large  dinner  for  men — which  is  al- 
ways, from  the  nature  of  things,  more  heavily 
wined  than  an  ordinary  "  mixed  "  dinner — I 
should  not  think  it  in  the  least  degree  neoes- 
eary  to  order  anything  like  the  same  amount  or 
assortment  of  wines  that  would  have  been  im- 
perative a  few  years  ago.  Aod  in  contmation 
of  the  statement  that  the  qualities  of  the  wines 
served  are  becoming  lightor,  the  eimple  fact 
that  at  the  average  EDglish  dinner  table,  port 
wine  has  been  almost  entirely  superseded  by 
claret,  may  be  cited.  It  ia  also  becoming  a 
very  ordinary  thing  at  Engliah  dinners  to  meet 
prominent  men  who  do  not  drink  wines  of  any 
kind,  and  in  our  country  this  is  also  becoming 
more  and  more  a  fact.  Of  course,  a  dinner 
muat  have  flaida;  the  best  ot  aoUda  require 
aome  liquids  with  which  to  reliah  them,  and  a 
dinner  would  ba  but  waated  energy  and  mate- 
rial without  them.  Bat  I  think  it  ia  no  longer 
imperative  to  serve  wines,  or,  at  leaat,  we  can 
serve  with  them  some  other  beverage  which 
will  be  of  equal  pleasure  to  the  constantly  in- 
creaaing  set  of  people  who  find  that  wining  and 
dining  together  is  rather  too  heavy  a  combina- 
tion for  their  comfort. 


The  lovers  are  wandering  amid  the  flowers. 
She  has  just  plucked  oS  the  petals  of  a  rose. 
"You  see,"  he  remarked,  " even  the  flowers 
tell  I  love  you."  "Now  I  am  going  to  ask  one 
if  you  will  be  faithful  to  me."  "Do;  do  yon 
know  I'd  like  to  see  how  that  turns  out  my- 
self." 


Rural  Bathrooms  and  Bathtubs. 

[Written  tor  the  Rural  Press  by  Mrs.  J.  Hilton.I 
You  have  all  heard  of  the  party  who  was 
insulted  when  told  by  their  hostess  whom  they 
had  jast  come  to  see:  "there,"  pointing  to  a 
door,  "ia  the  bathroom."  She  supposed  that 
a  bath  would  be  the  first  thing  they  would 
want  after  a  long,  dusty  ride,  but  they  took  it 
as  a  reflection  upon  their  cleanliness.  I  have 
met  a  good  many  people  that  I  should  be  slow 
to  mention  the  bathroom  to,  mainly  because 
they  had  had  such  poor  faoilitiea  for  bathing 
more  than  the  face  and  hands  during  their  life 
time,  that  it  would  be  almost  a  penance  for 
them  to  bathe  all  over  more  than  once  a  month 
or  so. 

It  has  always  seemed  strange  to  me  that 
farmers  almost  invariably  leave  out  the  bath 
room  when  building  a  house,  the  very  ones 
who  need  a  good  bath  every  day,  for  plowing, 
pitching  hay,  grain  and  straw,  is  all  very  dusty 
work.  And  the  farmers  wives  who  toil  at 
sweeping,  cooking,  hoeing  in  the  garden  and 
such  work,  instead  of  being  able  to  go  into  a 
private  room  and  have  a  good  wash,  must 
needs  go  without,  or  else  lug  into  their  bed- 
rooms a  horrid  round  tub  that  it  is  impossible 
to  get  more  than  a  third  of  the  body  into  at 
once,  or  else  take  a  sponge  bath  with  the  risk 
of  spattering  their  nice  clean  floor.  Some  say 
it  is  such  a  trouble  to  heat  water  to  carry  into 
a  bath  tub  even  if  I  had  it.  Well,  it  would  be, 
if  you  had  to  heat  and  carry  in  three  or  four 
pails  full  of  hot  water.  But  let  me  tell  you 
how  a  friend  managed.  She  had  said  to  her 
men  folks  everytime  they  built  a  house  or 
added  an  addition,  ''be  sure  and  allow  for  a 
bathroom,  it  does  not  have  to  be  more  than 
six  by  eight  but  a  larger  one  would  be  nicer." 
Do  you  think  she  ever  got  one  ?  No,  not  she, 
not  that  way;  they  would  put  on  a  lot  of  fancy 
fixings  on  the  front  poarch,  but  a  six  by  eight 
bathroom,  oh  I  no,  that  would  cost  too  much, 

A  Homemade  Bathroom. 

She  possessed  her  soul  with  patience  and 
when  everything  was  propitious  she  got  her 
bathroom;  and  don'c  she  enjoy  it. 

Her  back  porch  was  the  whole  length  of  the 
house  and  about  ten  feet  wide;  on  that  porch 
was  a  movable  cupboard  four  by  six,  that  was 
not  used  except  for  a  few  things  that  could  be 
stored  elsewhere.  One  day  the  oldeat  boy  bad  a 
vacation  and  when  asked  by  hia  mother  if  he 
would  help  her  to  make  a  bathroom,  he  laugh* 
ingly  aaaented,  provided  she  would  find  the 
material.  She  explained  her  plan;  by  taking 
off  one  aide  and  end  of  the  cupboard  and  put- 
ting the  end  that  had  the  [door  in  that  it 
would  make  one  aide  10  feet  long,  the  six  foot 
side  would  do  for  one  end  and  the  wall  of  the 
house  would  make  the  needed  other  side  and  a 
couple  of  boards  would  finish  out  the  end  still 
left  on  the  cupboard,  thus  making  a  room  six 
by  ten,  and  seven  feet  high.  What  was  to  be 
done  with  the  top,  as  the  boards  that  had  been 
on  the  top  were  now  too  short  and  it  would 
not  be  nice  to  leave  it  all  open.  They  found 
two  long  strips  of  board  and  some  old  matting 
and  covered  it  over  as  neatly  as  possible,  and 
then  the  tub  waa  the  next  affair  to  get.  An 
old  horse  trough  that  leaked  too  badly  to  uae 
but  that  happened  to  be  about  the  length  and 
width  of  a  bathtub,  waa  brought  op  to  the 
house,all  rough  places  taken  off  and  the  seams 
oorked  up  with  strips  of  cloth.  A  thick  coat 
of  linseed  oil  and  yellow  ochre  which  is  only 
six  ots.  per  pound,  was  put  thickly  over  the 
bottom  and  wherever  the  cracks  were,  inside 
and  out,  and  left  to  dry  for  two  weeks.  As 
there  was  a  plug  hole  in  the  end  of  the  tub,  a 
corresponding  one  was  bored  in  the  wall. 
The  tub  waa  aet  up  on  two  oil  can  cases,  and  a 
tin  spout,  made  from  a  piece  of  an  oil  can, 
was  pushed  through  the  wall  and  fastened  to 
the  end  of  the  tub.  Hooks  were  fastened 
inside  the  room  in  convenient  places  for  the 
clothing.  A  pin  cushion  fastened  to  the  wall, 
a  sardine  box  with  a  cake  of  soap  within  it 
was  fastened  on  the  wall  just  in  handy  reach  of 
the  bather  when  in  the  tub,  and  a  towel  and 
wash  rag  hung  on  one  of  the  hooks,  and  there 
she  was,  all  rigged  out. 

How  to  Bath©  With  a  Pailfull  of 
Water. 

One  hot  day  after  evarything  was  ready  for 
use  and  being  in  perspiration  from  hoeing  in 
the  garden,  she  decided  that  a  good  hot  bath 
jast  then  would  be  very  much  like  a  turkish 
oath.  Feeling  too  tired  to  make  up  more  fire 
and  heat  water  to  fill  the  tub,  and  seeing  that 
she  had  a  kettle  full  of  water  too  hot  to  bear 
her  hands  in,  ahe  decided  that  ahe  would  do 
like  the  Japanese  lady  did  that  ahe  had  been 
reading  about  a  abort  time  before,  only  inatead 
of  aitting  on  the  floor  ahe  would  ait  in  the  bath- 
tub and  the  water  coald  run  out  onto  the 
ground  outside.  So  ahe  filled  an  old  pail  with 
the  hot  water,  aet  it  within  the  tub,  fastened 
the  door,  diarobed  and  sat  down  in  the  tub, 
first  putting  a  woolen  cloth  in  the  tub  where 
she  intended  to  sit,  with  the  pail  between  her 
feet,  then  took  her  bath.  I  hold  that  it  is 
much  more  cleanly  to  wash  that  way  than  to 
immerae  the  whole  body  in  the  water  at  once, 
for  with  the  wet  cloth  well  aoaped  and  rubbed 
over  the  face,  cheat  and  arms,  then  compara- 
tively clean  water  la  always  in  the  pail  or  can, 
to  waah  off  the  aoap  and  duat  from  the  whole 
body,  and  it  can  be  used  very  much  hotter  than 
when  the  whole  body  is  Immersed.  That  kind 
of  a  bath  never  weakens  like  a  full  immersion 
in  hot  water,  and  the  main  saving  is  in  time, 


15  or  20  minutes  being  long  enough  for  dis- 
robing, bathing  and  dressing. 

Anyone  who  has  a  room  suitable  but  no  tub, 
a  four  foot  box  wide  enough  to  sit  in  and  use 
the  arms  freely  and  so  that  the  water  splashed 
will  fall  within  the  box,  will  be  just  as  good 
for  that  kind  of  bath  aa  a  longer  one.  I  have 
Been  boot  boxes  that  wonld  do  finely  If  they 
were  calked  up  and  painted  as  directed  above, 
and  they  are  so  much  more  satisfactory  than  a 
round  tub  that  I  know  that  it  would  pay  for 
the  trouble  of  fixing  them.  Even  if  you  muat 
use  your  bedrooms  for  a  bathroom  fix  the  box 
and  nail  leather  handles  on  the  ends  and  It  will 
be  as  easy  to  carry  as  a  tub  and  yoa  will  en- 
joy it  much  better, 

Los  Alamos,  Oal. 


John  Wanamaker's  Wife. 

The  wife  of  the  Postmaster  General  is  her 
own  housekeeper,  and  when  it  is  remembered 
that  her  duties  include  the  management  of 
four  homes,  some  appreciation  of  the  system- 
atization  which  accomplishes  such  manage- 
ment may  be  experienced,  writes  Alice  Gra> 
ham  McCoUiu  in  an  interesting  sketch  of  Mrs. 
John  Wanamaker  in  the  January  Ladies'  Home 
Journal.  One  of  these  homes  is  in  Philadel- 
phia, where  the  family  spend  the  early  winter, 
the  months  of  November  and  December.  The 
rest  of  the  winter  season  is  given  to  Washing- 
ton, where  they  have  a  second  beautiful  home. 
The  summer  la  divided  between  "Linden- 
hurst,"  a  magnificent  house  and  estate  about 
fifteen  miles  from  Pbiladelphi,a  and  "  Lilen- 
myn  Cottage,"  a  smaller  country  house  at 
Cape  May  Point,  which  gets  its  rather  peculiar 
but  entirely  original  name,  from  the  diminu- 
tives of  the  daughters  of  the  house — Lillie  and 
Minnie.  The  house  in  Washington  contains  a 
fine  art  gallery,  which  must  be  taken  aa  an 
evidence  of  its  mistresa'  devotion  to  fine  paint- 
ings and  statuary.  For  dramatic  representa- 
tions Mrs.  Wanamaker  cares  little,  but  music, 
in  the  form  of  either  concert  or  opera,  finds 
her  always  a  delighted  and  attentive  listener. 
She  Is  a  most  enthusiastic  Wagnerlte,  explain- 
ing tier  love  for  thia  school  of  music  by  her  In- 
heritance of  German  blood  from  her  mother. 

In  appearance  she  is  most  pleasing.  Her  face, 
though  not  strictly  beautiful,  is  a  most  charm, 
ing  and  delightful  one,  and  her  expression 
while  usually  grave  and  preoccupied,  is  con* 
stantly  broken  by  smiles,  which  brighten  her 
gray  eyes  and  display  a  charming  mouth  of 
tieautiful  teeth.  She  is  of  medium  height, 
and  weighs  perhaps  one  hundred  and  forty 
pounds.  Her  figure  is  plump  and  pretty,  and 
her  gowns,  which  are  usually  gray,  black  or 
dark  purple  in  color,  always  fit  it  perfectly. 
Her  hair  is  brown,  and  by  its  utter  absence  of 
gray  tries  still  further  with  her  appearance  to 
conceal  the  fact  of  her  grandmothorhood.  She 
wears  it  twisted  high  on  her  head  and  in  a 
light  curly  wave  over  her  brow. 

She  Is  moat  generoua  and  kind  to  her  friends 
of  whom  she  has  a  great  number,  and  is  fond 
of  taking  them  with  her  on  trips  and  journeys 
of  great  and  small  length,  always  entirely  at 
her  own  expense.  They  are  never  given  an 
opportunity  to  spend  any  money  on  these  oc- 
caaions,  but  alao,  they  are  never  allowed  to  aee 
or  feel  the  coat  of  their  entertainment.  It  is 
perhapa  eharacteriatic  of  her,  that  her  gener- 
osities, like  her  duties  are,  accomplished  quiet- 
ly, nnoatentatiously,  far  from  the  sight  of  men, 
but  that  they  are  all  performed,  both  duties 
and  charities,  her  happy  busy  life,  and  the 
number  of  people  who  call  her  blessed,  are 
evidence. 

"  Ethel,"  said  Lionel  Bertram  Jonef,  as  he 
dropped  his  slice  of  bread  In  the  plate  with  a 
noise  that  set  the  canary  in  the  gilt  cage  over- 
head chirping  merrily.  "Ethel, I  have  something 
to  say  to  you."  They  had  been  married  four 
weeks,  and  the  time  had  not  arrived  when  ahe 
did  all  the  aaylng.  "Do  you  remember  the 
day  on  which  I  proposed  to  you?"  "Yes," 
she  replied,  I  will  never  forget  it."  "Do  yoa 
remember,"  he  went  on,  as  he  abstractedly 
drilled  a  hole  in  the  loaf  with  the  point  of  a 
carving  knife,  "how,  when  I  rang  the  bell,  you 
came  to  the  door  with  your  fingers  sticky  with 
dough,  and  said  you  thought  it  was  your  little 
brother  who  wanted  to  get  in  ?"  "Yes."  "Oh, 
Etheli!  How  could  you?  How  oonld  yon?" 
"How  could  I  what,"  she  responded,  as  a 
guilty  look  crept  into  her  face.  "  How  could 
you  make  me  the  victim  of  such  a  bluff  ?" 

Women  Professors. — A  two  hours'  discus- 
sion took  place  November  20th,  before  the 
Academic  Senate  of  the  University  of  Zurich, 
on  the  admission  of  women  as  profeasors.  The 
committee  of  the  Sanate,  constituting  a  major- 
ity of  the  Bame,  then  moved  "That  it  is  at 
present  inopportune  to  permit  women  to  enter 
the  corps  of  teachers  at  the  University."  The 
opposition  made  the  counter  motion,  "That 
there  is  no  reason  why  women  should  not  be 
suffered  to  form  a  part  of  the  University 
Corps."  The  ensuing  diacusaion  reaulted  in  a 
vote  of  nineteen  to  ten  in  favor  of  the  firat  mo- 
tion. The  rector  of  the  Univeralty  was  in 
favor  of  the  seoond  motion,  but,  as  presidlng- 
offioer,  oonld  not  vote.  Farther,  one  professor 
sent  hia  written  vote  in  favor,  which  was  not  ac 
cepted.  So  large  an  affirmative  vote  shows  a 
remarkable  advance. 


"What  does  Good  Friday  mean?"  asked  one 
schoolboy  of  another.  "You  had  better  go 
home  and  read  yonr  Robinson  Orusoe,"  waa  the 
withering  reply. 
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Grand  Words  to  a  Noble  Friend. 

Among  the  letters  received  by  the  poet 
Whittler  on  the  recent  occasion  of  his  eighty- 
fourth  birthday,  was  the  following  from  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  the  poet's  old  friend  and  ocn- 
temporary : 

My  Dear  WfuUier:—!  congratulate  you  on 
havlug  climbed  another  glicier  and  crossed  an- 
other crevasse  in  your  kscent  of  the  white  sum- 
mit which  already  begins  to  see  the  morning 
twilight  of  the  coming  century.  A  life  so  well 
filled  as  yours  has  been  cannot  be  too  long  for 
fellow-men  and  women.  In  their  affections 
you  are  secure,  whether  you  are  with  them 
here  or  near  them  in  some  higher  life  than 
theirs.  I  hope  your  years  have  not  become  a 
burden,  so  that  you  are  tired  of  living.  At  our 
age  we  must  live  chiefly  in  the  past — happy  is 
he  who  has  a  past  like  yours  to  look  back  upon. 

It  is  one  of  the  felicitous  incidents — I  will 
not  say  accidents — of  my  life  that  the  lapse  of 
time  has  broaght  us  very  near  together,  so  that 
I  frequently  find  myself  honored  by  seeing  my 
name  mentioned  in  connection  with  your  own. 
We  are  lonely,  very  lonely,  in  these  last  years. 
The  inaage  which  I  have  used  before  this  in 
writing  to  yon  recurs  once  more  to  my  thought. 
We  are  on  deck  together,  as  we  began  the  voy- 
age of  life  two  generations  ago,  A  whole  gen- 
eration passed,  and  the  succeeding  one  found 
us  in  the  cabin  with  a  goodly  company  of 
coevals.  Then  the  craft  which  held  us  began 
going  to  pieces,  until  a  few  of  us  were  left  on 
the  raft  pieced  together  of  its  fragments;  and 
now  the  raft  has  at  last  parted,  and  you  and  I 
are  left  clingicg  to  the  solitary  spar,  which  Is 
all  that  still  remains  afloat  of  the  sunken  vessel. 

I  have  just  been  looking  over  the  headstones 
In  Mr.  Griswold's  cemetery,  entitled  "The 
Poets  and  Poetry  of  America."  In  that  ven- 
erable receptacle,  just  completing  its  half- 
century  of  existence — for  the  date  of  the  edi- 
tion before  ma  is  1842—1  find  the  names  of 
John  Greenleaf  Whittier  and  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  next  each  other,  in  their  due  order,  as 
they  should  bs.  All  around  are  the  names  of 
the  dead — too  often  of  forgotten  dead.  Three 
which  I  see  there  are  still  among  those  of  the 
living — Mr.  John  Ojborne  Sirgent,  who  makes 
Horace  his  own  by  faithful  study,  and  ours  by 
scholarly  translation;  Isaac  McLellan,  who  was 
writing  in  1830,  and  whose  last  work  is  dated 
1886,  and  Christopher  P.  Crancb,  whose  poeti- 
cal gift  has  too  rarely  found  expression.  Of 
these  many  dead,  you  are  the  most  venerated, 
revered  and  beloved  survivor;  of  these,  few 
living  the  most  honored  representative.  Long 
may  it  be  before  you  leave  a  world  where  your 
Influence  has  been  so  beneficent,  where  your 
example  has  been  such  inspiration,  where  you 
are  so  truly  loved,  and  where  your  presence  Is 
a  perpetual  benediction.  Always  affectionately 
yonrs,  Oliver  Wemdfli,  Holmes 


^oujmgHo'-KS'  QobUJVIN. 


How  Snap  Helped  His  Mistress 
of  Trouble. 


Chaff. 


"  What  are  you  reading,  my  dear  !"  "  A 
letter  from  mother,  pa."  What  does  she  say  ?'' 
"Oh,  nothing."  ''  H'm  !  Are  yon  sure  It's  from 
your  mother,  my  dear."  •• 

"Yes,  she's  pretty  and  amiable  and  all  that, 
but  she's  awfully  lazy;  her  mother  can't  get  her 
to  do  anything."  "  Dear  me,  and  she's  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Society  of  the  Helping 
Hand." 

Wife — Your  overcoat  is  all  over  mud.  Hub 
band — It  fell  last  night  when  I  was  coming 
home.  Why  didn't  you  keep  a  firmer  hold  of 
it?    Because  I  had  It  on  at  the  time. 

Carlo  Dialer — Here's  a  skeleton  of  George 
Washiogton's  pet  cat.  Collector — I  don't  want 
one  80  large.  What's  this  small  one  ?  Curio 
Dealer — That's  the  skeleton  of  the  same  cat 
when  it  was  a  kitten. 

She — Would  you  believe  it  ?  That  vicious 
little  Mrs.  Weston  has  taught  her  baby  to  call 
Its  father  "Grandpa,"  He — What  did  she  do 
that  for  ?  She — So  that  Weston  shall  not  for 
get  that  he  is  old  enough  to  be  her  father. 

Mother — I'm  afraid  that  husband  of  yours 
neglects  yon  dreadfully,  my  dear.  He's  always 
at  bis  club  when  I  call.  Daughter — Yes 
mamma,  but  he's  at  home  all  other  times, 
asBuie  you.  Btracge  to  say,  the  old  lady  dldn'i 
think  any  the  bettei  of  him  even  then. 

Servant  Girl  (to  census  taker) — Mind  you 
put  down  in  yonr  book  that  I  am  the  11th  girl 
missus  bta  had  since  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
Cenina  Collector — That's  no  business  of  mine  1 
Servant  Girl — Very  likely;  but  I  want  every- 
body to  know  what  sort  of  a  hole  this  is  to 
live  in. 

An  old  bachelor  says  that  giving  the  ballot 
to  women  would  not  amount  to  anything  prac- 
tically, because  they  would  beep  denying  they 
were  old  enough  to  vote  until  they  got  to  be 
too  old  to  take  any  interest  In  politics. 

Two  Polish  peasants  happen  to  meet.  "Tell 
me,  did  you  know  that  Nalda's  cow  was  dead?" 
"Good  heavens  I  But  yon  are  not  going  to 
tell  him  the  news  as  blunt  as  that?"  "No,  I 
shall  prepare  him.  First  I  am  going  to  tell 
him  that  his  mother  has  died;  then  I  can  break 
the  new*  about  the  cow." 

Caught.  —  "  Any  letters  this  morning, 
Mary?"  "Nothing  but  a  post  card,  ma'am." 
"Whom  is  It  from,  Mary?"  "And  did  you 
think  I'd  be  reading  It,  ma'am,"  said  the  girl, 
with  an  injured  air.  "Perhaps  not,  but  any 
one  who  sends  mn  a  meaoago  on  a  poiit-oard  is 
stupid  and  importioent,  that's  all  ?"  "  You'll 
excuse  me,  ma'am,"  taid  the  servant,  loftily, 
but  that's  a  nice  purty  way  to  be  talkin'  about 
your  own  mother  I" 


Out 


[Written  for  tlie  Rural  Press  by  Caroline  E.  Sandbrs.] 
Terese  Totham  was  the  name  of  a  little  girl 
whose  playmates  always  called  Twinkle  Totty, 
perhaps  because  her  brown  eyes  twinkled  with 
merriment,  and  she  was  altogether  such  a 
happy,  joyous  child  that  she  seemed  twinkling 
all  over  with  fun  and  glee.  But  there  came 
one  sad  day  when  hsr  bright  eyes  were  full  of 
tears,  and  instead  of  sparkling  with  happiness, 
she  appeared  quiet  and  melancholy,  and  the 
worst  part  was,  that  it  was  only  the  day  before 
Christmas.  For  weeks  before,  she  had  been  al- 
most dancing  with  delight  In  anticipation  of  the 
pleasure  in  store  for  her,  not  only  the  nice 
presents  she  would  surely  reoeive  and  the 
happy  time  she  always  had  at  home,  but  then, 
too,  her  mamma  had  said  she  might  invite  her 
Sunday-school  class  to  take  dinner  with  her, 
half-dozen  little  girls  with  whom  she  was 
quite  intimate. 

And  now  to  think  It  is  all  spoilt,  Snap," 
said  she  to  her  dog  as  he  came  and  stood  beside 
her  near  the  fire.  Snap,  whose  right  name  was 
Sardanapnlus,  given  to  him  by  her  papa,  be- 
cause he  would  always  cry  unless  he  had  a  soft 
bed,  wagged  his  tail  in  a  quiet,  sympathetic 
sort  of  a  way,  and  looked  up  in  her  face  as 
much  as  to  say,  "I  understand  all  about  it." 

I  do  believe  Snappy,"  she  conti  ued  "  that 
mamma  thinks  you  are  to  blame  though  she 
would  not  hurt  my  feelings  by  saying  so."  At 
these  words,  Snap  stopped  wagging  his  tail  and 
gave  a  little  whine  as  though  his  feelings  too 
were  wounded  by  such  an  insinuation,  "but 
we  canf guess  who  le  at  the  bottom  of  it  though 
Poll  sits  there  in  her  cage  blinking  her  eyes  and 
pretending  not  to  see  anything,  just  as  she  al- 
ways does  before  she  flies  down  on  your  back. 
But  suppose  you  go  hunt  for  It,"  she  added, 
as  she  opened  the  ball  door. 

Off  started  the  dog,  barking  furiously  and 
smelling  around  under  all  the  trees  and  shrubs, 
but  after  making  the  circle  of  the  garden,  he 
returned  empty-handed,  as  it  were. 

The  trouble  was  this  :  That  morning  at  the 
breakfast  table,  Mrs.  Totham  announced  that 
her  purse  had  mysteriously  disappeared.  She 
had  left  it  lying  on  her  bureau,  intending  to 
start  out  immediately  after  breakfast  to  do  her 
Christmas  shopping.  "  It  contained  all  the 
money  I  had  reserved  for  that  purpose,"  said 
she,  '*  80  if  it  is  not  found,  I  can  buy  no  pras- 
ents  or  have  any  guests  here  that  day."  Poor 
little  Terese  felt  her  heart  sink,  for  she  knew 
it  must  be  ai  her  mamma  had  said,  for  her  papa 
had  only  his  salary  to  support  them  and  would 
not  go  beyond  it.  They  did  not  for  a  moment 
suspect  their  faithful  Mina,  their  only  servant, 
who  had  lived  with  them  since  before  Terese's 
birth,  and  the  hall  door  was  kept  locked  so 
that  no  one  from  the  outside  could  have  taken 
it.  Knowing  Snap's  mischievous  propensities 
when  a  puppy,  and  that  he  had  not  as  fully 
overcome  them  as  his  little  mistress  thoaght  he 
had,  Mrs.  Totham  had,  before  she  mentioned 
her  loss,  searched  every  nook  and  corner  where 
he  would  have  probably  bidden  it,  but  it  was 
nowhere  to  be  found,  and,  as  she  had  said, 
"it  really  seemed  a  most  unaccountable  thing.' 
So  the  day  passed  on  and  a  shadow  of  gloom 
appeared  to  have  gathered  around  the  usually 
cheerful  little  household. 

"  Mamma,"  said  Terese,  softly,  as  she  came 
and  stood  beside  her  the  latter  part  of  the  day 
"  Mamma,  I  never  thought  before  how  sad  it 
was  for  children  who  have  to  spend  Christmas 
just  like  any  other  day,  and  I  want  to  ask  you 
If  I  may  take  some  of  my  books  and  toys  to  our 
washerwoman's  little  girls,  for  I  heard  her  tell 
Mina  the  other  day  that  there  would  be  no 
Christmas  at  their  home." 

"Yes,  dear,"  replied  her  mamma,  "and 
hope  this  will  be  a  lesson  yon  will  never  for- 
get: To  always  remember  the  poor,  and  mn^ 
especially  upon  tne  birthday  of  our  dear  Saviour 
who  said  when  here  upon  earth:  'The  poor 
ye  have  always  with  you.'  And  now  yen  see, 
daughter,  how  some  good  ran  come  from  every 
seeming  misfortune  if  but  met  In  the  right 
way." 

Yes,  mamma;  for  if  everything  had  gone  on 
as  usual,  I  do  not  believe  I  should  have  thought 
of  poor  Dinah's  children." 

When  Terese  returned  from  her  errand  of 
mercy,  she  had  forgotten  all  her  own  disap 
polntment  in  the  enjoyment  of  giving  so  much 
happiness  to  others.  A  snowstorm  bad  come 
up  and  the  wind  blew  so  hard  that  her  um 
brella  oould  not  keep  it  from  flying  in  her  face 
and  all  over  her;  but  she  was  well  wrapped  up, 
and  the  sharp,  frosty  air  made  both  her  and 
Soap  feel  bright  and  merry,  so  as  she  came  up 
the  garden  walk,  her  mother,  who  had  been 
standing  at  the  window  watching  for  them 
said  to  herself  with  a  smile:  "My  littl 
Twinkle  is  happy  again." 

"What  does  Snap  see  in  the  tree,  dear? 
What  Is  he  b»rking  at?"  she  asked,  as  she 
threw  open  the  window. 

"I  cannot  see  anything,  mamma,"  she  re 
plied,  then  "  Oh  yes,  yes,  yes;  Oh  come  quick 
mamma,  do  just  only  look  1  Isn't  that  too 
good  t  "  and  with  many  more  such  wild  ex 
clamations,  she  danced  around  the  tree  with 
Snap  barking  at  her  heels  in  a  great  state  of 
excitement,  so  that  It  was  several  minutes  be 
(ore  Mrs.  Totham  could  nnderstand  what  it 


was  all  about.    There,  behold,  from  the  end  of 
branch  whioh  reached  nearly  to  her  room 
window  hung  her  lost  purse  ! 

Of  course,  the  robbery  was  soon  traced  to 
Miss  Polly,  the  parrot,  who  It  was  remembered 
was  out  of  her  cage  when  the  window  was 
opened  to  air  the  room.  No  one  evinced  quite 
so  much  joy  as  Snap,  no  doubt  because  he  was 
so  glad  to  clear  himself  from  all  suspicion, 
while  Polly  sat  on  her  perch  looking  very  glum 
and  downcast  at  being  detected  in  her  mis- 
chief. 


Affection  of  the  Horse. 

(Written  for  the  Rural  Pke8B  by  Freddie  Gunurum.J 
I  would  like  the  readers  of  the  Roral  Press 
to  know  how  affectionate  colts  and  horses  may 
ometlmes  bf>,  and  not  only  the  great  affection, 
but  also  the  great  intelligence  they  exhibit. 

I  heard  a  gentleman  tell  my  father  the  follow- 
ing story:    He  had  a  mare  and  a  two-year-old 
colt,  not  h(r  own,  whioh  had  been  companions 
all  spring  and  summer  in  a  lot  which  contained 
barn. 

About  the  middle  of  October,  the  mare  was 
wounded  and  blood-poisoning  set  in  and  she  be- 
came very  eick.  She  was  In  the  barn  and  the 
colt  stayed  close  by.  The  colt  was  fed  hay  and 
grain,  and  what  time  it  could  spare  from  eat- 
ing, it  remained  close  by  its  elder  companion. 
After  the  sick  animal  had  become  very  bad, 
and  not  having  lain  down  for  five  days,  she 
laid  down,  but  could  not  rise  again. 

Several  men  helped  her  upon  her  feet,  and 
she  started  out  in  the  large  lot.  After  going 
some  thirty  rods,  she  stumbled  and  fell  to  rise 
no  more. 

After  lying  there  for  some  time,  she  gave  a 
very  loud  and  shrill  neigh,  and  the  owner,  who 
stood  by  the  sick  animal,  saw  Immediately  the 
colt  rush  out  of  the  barn  and  come  to  its  com 
panion  as  fast  as  Its  legs  could  carry  it.  It 
came  close  and  put  its  nose  bp  to  the  older 
animal's  face,  and  it  seemed  to  quiet  her  dis- 
tress. The  colt  stayed  around  awhile  and  then 
returned  to  the  barn  for  food,  but  soon  the 
mare  would  give  that  same  shrill  call,  and  the 
colt  would  run  to  the  sufferer.  This  was  re 
peated  for  36  hours,  the  sick  animal  all  the 
time  growing  worse  and  beyond  help. 

Now  when  the  colt  would  start  for  food  and 
water,  the  mare  would  give  that  signal  and  the 
oolt  immediately  returned. 

The  colt  now  began  to  show  still  deeper 
affection  by  licking  the  mare's  face  and  not 
leaving  her  again  all  day,  refusing  to  either  go 
for  food  or  water. 

The  owner  carried  food  and  water  to  the  colt 
while  it  remained  by  the  side  of  its  sick  com 
panion.  When  it  became  very  tired,  it  would 
lie  down  directly  in  front  of  the  sick  animal, 
with  it?  head  to  hers,  keeping  up  its  caresses 
These  caresses  seemed  to  ease  the  sufferings, 
and  when  the  dying  companion  seemed  to  suffer 
the  greatest,  the  oolt  was  the  more  vigorous 
with  its  caresses.  This  scene  continued  until 
death  relieved  her. 

Same  people  may  learn  a  lesson  from  this 
show  of  affection  and  sympathy  manifested  by 
dumb  animals. 

Eaeondido,  San  Diego  Co.,  Cat, 


ment  the  heart  returns  to  its  normal  condition 
in  a  oomparatlvely  short  time,  which  is  almost 
an  impossibility  In  the  case  of  a  dilated  heart. 
Not  a  few  cases  of  so-called  nervous  'prostra- 
tion' are  nothing  more  than  fatigue  of  the 
heart. 

"Life  would  be  prolonged  by  a  little  more 
attention  to  the  heart;  by  paying  a  little  respect 
to  the  most  faithful  servant  we  ever  have.  A 
good  deal  of  good  might  be  done,  also,  if  par- 
ents would  tetch  their  children  the  danger  of 
overtaxing  the  heart.  They  thould  teach  them 
to  stop  and  rest  a  few  moments  during  their 
play  when  they  are  able  to  feel  the  violent 
throbbing  of  their  hearts  against  the  chest- 
wall." 

Where  Quick  Eyes  and  a  Clear  Head  is 
Needed.  —  VVhen  a  railroad  company,  fays  the 
Philadelphia  Record,  handles  as  many  million 
tons  of  coal  annually  as  the  Reading  does,  the 
question  of  weighing  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
son^e  importance.  Skill  and  long  experience 
have  solved  the  problem,  however,  and  the  bulk 
of  the  vast  coal  tonnage  of  the  leading  coal- 
oarrying  road  In  the  country  is  weighed  on  four 
scales,  and  then  they  are  not  crowded.  The 
weight  of  the  empty  oar  is  marked  In  chalk  on 
the  outside.  As  the  3ar  approaches,  a  clerk 
takes  the  number  of  the  car  and  its  weight,  the 
weigher  calls  out  the  gross  weight,  and  the  dif- 
ference is  the  weight  of  the  coal.  The  cars  run 
as  fast  as  ten  miles  an  hour  across  the  scale, 
and  it  is  very  seldom  that  one  has  to  be  stopped 
and  brought  back  for  reweighlng,  altbongh 
that  is  done  when  the  weigher  is  at  all  uncer- 
tain about  his  figures.  The  men  at  the  scales 
can  generally  tell  within  a  hundred  pounds  or 
so  what  a  car  contains.  As  soon  as  they  see 
the  class  of  car  coming,  they  know  the  number 
of  tons  It  contains,  and  have  the  scale  so  pre- 
pared that  only  the  hundredweights  need  be 
adjasted  while  the  car  is  moving  over  it.  Ex- 
pert officials  of  the  company  can  tell  at  a  glance 
what  each  class  of  cars  should  contain,  and  if, 
in  looking  over  the  weight  sheet,  any  car  ap- 
pears either  too  heavy  or  too  light,  it  is 
brought  back  and  rewelghed. 

Increasing  D.se  or  Patent  Medicines. — 
Thirty  years  ago  the  revenue  from  patent  med- 
icines in  Great  BritUn  was  8210,000.  It  now 
amounts  to  many  millions  annually. 
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Heart  Disease. 

'Yes,"  said  an  eminent  physician,  "heart 
disease  is  common;  it  is,  perhaps,  much  more 
frequent  than  is  generally  realized,  if  you  tak 
into  consideration  all  the  forms  of  heart  disease, 
The  heart,  like  other  organs,  is  the  seat  of 
large  number  of  diseases,  and  the  expression 
'heart  dieeise'  is  as  indefinate  as  tbe  term  skin  die 
ease;  it  may  have  a  score  of  different  meanings 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  heart  diseases 
are  more  common  than  they  formerly  were, 
he  continued.    "This  is  due  to  the  great  ner 
vouB  and  physical  strains  whioh  attend  our 
modern  modes  of  living.    But  it  is  a  great 
wonder  that  the  heart  Is  not  more  frequently 
the  seat  of  disease  than  it  is  when  we  consider 
its  delicate  mechanism,  its  ceaseless  labor,  and 
I  might  add,  the  abuse  to  which  it  is  subjected 
The  heart  Is  one  of  the  moet  exquisitely  con 
stucted  machines  that  can  be  conceived  of 
With  its  four  chambers,  its  four  sets  of  valves, 
and  supplying  its  own  motive  power,  it  toils 
constantly,  faithfully,  for  its  three-score  year 
and  ten  without  rest,  without  repair,  respond 
Ing  to  every  demand,  however  unreasonable 
until  j  finally  exhausted  by  labor  or  degenerated 
by  disease,  it  is  no  longer  capable  of  carrying 
on  Its  function.    It  falters,  then  resumes  its 
work,  falters  again  as  if  to  warn  its  host  that 
he  must  be  less  exacting  ;  again  resumes  and 
again  falters,  until,  sooner  or  later,  the  last 
point  of  endurance  is  reached  and  it  ceases  to 
beat, 

A  Tired  Heart. 
"  Did  you  ever  hear  of  '  a  tired  heart '?  No 
one  ever  thinks  that  the  heart  may  become  fa- 
tigued. But  it  is  true,  and  frequently  the  fact. 
The  heart  is  just  as  liable  to  suffer  from  fatigue 
as  is  any  other  muscle  in  the  body.  I  have 
never  seen  It  mentioned  in  the  books,  but  the 
condition  may  be  recogt  ized  almost  as  positively 
as  any  other  abnormal  state  of  the  organ.  A 
positive  diagnosis  cannot  be  made  at  once  in 
most  cases,  because  of  the  resemblance  of  the 
physical  conditions  to  those  present  in  dilation 
of  tbe  heart.    But  under  rest  and  proper  treat- 


Why  Lobsters  and  Crabs  Tnm  Red. 

"  What  makes  lobsters  and  craba  turn  red 
when  they  are  boiled?  "  said  the  observant  fish 
man,  in  reply  to  a  question.  "  Well,  strictly 
speaking,  they  don't.  The  lobster  or  the  crab 
is  just  as  red  before  it  is  put  in  hot  water  as  it 
is  afterward,  only  it  is  subdued  by  a  mingling 
of  blue  in  its  make  up  that  gives  it  a  graylsh- 
blae  appearance.  The  blue  and  red  of  a  live 
Ibbiter  or  crab  are  pigments  in  the  shell.  As 
long  as  they  are  there  together,  the  red  be- 
comes gray.  But  both  of  these  pigments  are 
not  fast  colors.  The  blue  won't  wash,  but  the 
red  Is  there  to  stay.  If  it  were  possible  to 
keep  lobsters  or  crabs  alive  for  any  length  of 
time  in  the  sun,  the  blue  would  fade  out  as  quick- 
ly  as  the  same  color  does  out  of  a  chesp  flannel 
suit,  and  the  shells  would  be  a  vivid  red,  as  If 
they  had  been  boiled.  It  is  not  an  uncommon 
thing  to  catch  live  lobsters  and  crabs,  more 
frequently  the  latter,  that  are  entirely  red.  It 
has  been  determined,  however,  that  this  eradi- 
cation of  the  blue  pigment  is  the  result  of  dis- 
ease. Live  red  orabs  and  lobsters  are  never 
put  on  the  market.  So  the  reason  a  crab  or  a 
lobster  turns  red,  as  the  saying  is,  when  it  la 
boiled,  is  because  tbe  hot  water  instantly 
washes  the  fugitive  blue  ccloring  matter  out  of 
the  shell  and  leaves  only  the  fast  red.  It  does 
not  take  long  boiling  to  change  the  color.  If 
you  were  to  rescue  a  lobster  from  its  hot  bath 
two  seconds  after  it  is  submerged,  you  would 
flnd  it  as  red  as  If  it  had  been  boiled  for  an 
hour."— Y.  Sun. 


Celery  Omelet. — Two  eggs,  two  table- 
spoons milk,  two  tablespoons  chopped  celery, 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  Beat  the  yolks 
till  thick,  add  milk,  celery  aiid  seasoning. 
Bsat  the  whites  stiff,  and  fold  and  cut  them 
into  the  yolks.  Cook  in  hot  buttered  pan  till 
brown  underneath.  Place  In  the  oven  till  dry 
on  top.    Fold  over  and  turn  out. 

Baked  Fish  — After  cleaning  the  fiah  thor- 
oughly, let  it  stand  in  salt  water  for  two  or 
three  hourp.  Rub  it  well,  inside  and  out,  with 
pepper.  Make  a  dressing  of  breadcrnmbs,  one 
tablespoonfnl  of  butter,  a  small  onion  chopped 
fine,  pepper  and  salt  to  suit  the  taste.  Stuff 
the  fish  with  this  dressing,  and  tie  or  sew  up. 
Put  it  In  the  pan,  with  water  enough  to  cover. 
Sprinkle  it  over  with  flour,  and  put  in  a  small 
piece  of  butter.  Bake  slowly  one  hour. 
Garnish  with  hard-boiled  eggs. 

Egos  for  Supper. — Take  a  little  nicely  fla- 
vored brown  gravy,  and  put  it  into  a  shallow 
piedish  which  has  been  well  buttered.  Place 
it  in  the  oven,  and  let  it  remain  until  it  boils, 
then  t»ke  it  out  and  break  into  it  as  many  eggs 
as  will  lie  side  by  side  together.  Sprinkle  sea- 
soned bresdcrnmbs  tvpr  all,  and  place  the  dish 
again  in  the  oven  until  the  eggs  are  set.  Have 
ready  one  or  two  rounds  of  toast.  Take  tbe 
eggs  np  carefully  with  a  slice,  lay  them  on  the 
toast,  pour  the  gravy  over  all,  and  serve  hot. 
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The  Week. 

Aa  we  go  to  press,  the  heaviest  storm  of  the 
winter  ia  at  work  on  the  Pacifio  Coast.  High 
winds,  accompanied  by  oopions  rainfall,  cover 
the  territory  from  Central  California  northward, 
and  the  indications  are  for  southward  exten- 
sion, until  the  whole  State  is  well  moistened. 
The  rainfall  is  still  short  of  the  normal  figure 
at  moat  California  points,  but  the  deficitnoy  is 
rapidly  deoreasing.  Those  who  have  taken  a 
hopeful  view  of  the  season  have  so  far  the  laugh 
on  the  peaaimiats,  and  propose  to  keep  it,  if 
nature  will  do  her  duty.  Everything  is  now 
wet  enough  for  work,  and  a  little  warmth  will 
put  every  one  "up  to  the  eyes  in  clover,"  as 
the  saying  is. 

We  hope  our  readers  will  not  forget  to  send 
something  good  to  the  citrus  fair,  %«hloh  will 
open  in  Aaburn,  January  11th.  We  have  not 
seen  a  full  copy  of  the  premium-list,  bat  we 
understand  it  will  have  awards  for  all  good 


horticultural  things.  We  hope  next  week  to 
give  the  Rural  something  of  a  oitrns  and  foot- 
hill flavor  to  harmonize  with  the  great  event  at 
Aubnrn.  If  onr  correspondents  have  some- 
thing jaioy  of  this  kind  to  put  into  it,  send  it 
along  quick  I 

Develop  the  Waterways. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  propositions  for  im- 
proving our  waterooorses  and  supplementing 
them  with  navigable  oaaals  where  necessary 
are  attracting  more  attention  than  formerly. 
The  truth  of  the  claim  that  water  is  the  natnral 
proteotion  against  the  extortion  of  rail-owners 
should  be  made  the  most  of,  has  always  been 
acknowledged  in  a  perfunctory  manner,  butp 
like  other  truths,  it  is  of  little  account  until 
men  begin  to  aot  upon  It.  Jnst  now  the  time 
seems  to  be  auspioions  for  a  more  thorough  die- 
oasslon  than  has  yet  been  had,  also  for  adopt- 
ing plans  of  action  involving  State  and  Govern- 
mental appropriation  and  assumption  of  indi- 
vidual obligations,  which  shall  result  in  faoili> 
ties  for  water  traffic  wide-reaching  and  efiPectlve. 

We  doubt  if  there  ia  a  State  with  such  exten- 
sive means  of  internal  navigation  which  makes 
BO  little  nse  of  them  as  California.  It  has  been 
shown  that  instead  of  improving  our  water- 
oonrses  we  have  allowed  them  to  be  seriously 
injured  by  mining  debris,  and  that  we  have  in 
fact  much  worse  rivers,  for  all  purposes  to 
which  rivers  may  be  put,  than  we  had  In  the 
early  days  of  our  history.  This  is  certainly  a 
course  quite  at  variance  with  the  procedure  of 
other  commonwealths  in  which  rivers  have 
been  guarded  from  enoroaohmant  and  improved 
notably.  It  ia  certainly  time  to  wake  up  on 
this  subject;  to  see  to  it  that  the  rivers  are  not 
further  iojared  under  any  pretext  whatever, 
and  at  the  same  time  arrange  for  their  improve- 
ment and  development  for  internal  navigation. 

There  should  be  general  and  systematic 
action  on  this  subject,  including  little  streams 
and  elonghs  reaching  from  onr  bays  into  pro- 
ductive regions,  and  including  also  great 
schemes  for  bringing  the  most  remote  interior 
valley  points  into  water  communication  with 
tide-water  wherever  there  is  water  to  float  a 
barge  and  land  rich  enough  to  fill  it  with  pro- 
duce. OF  course,  all  this  perhaps  cannot  be 
done  In  a  generation,  but  fortunately  some  very 
great  undertakings  oan  be  accomplished  within 
a  reasonable  time  and  with  a  reasonable  ex- 
penditure of  funds.  Why  should  the  great 
Santa  Clara  valley  and  its  thriving  city  of  San 
Jose  be  dependent  for  outlet  of  its  produce 
upon  three  lines  of  rail  all  owned  by  one  com- 
pany, while  a  short  canal  would  make  it  a  port 
upon  one  of  the  grandest  bays  in  the  world  ? 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  great  San  Joaquin 
valle-y  is  awakening  to  the  fact  that  its  vast  in- 
dustries and  splendid  future  should  not  be  cor- 
ralled by  one  single  track  railway.  Other  rail- 
ways are  talked  of,  it  is  true,  and  there  shonld 
be  others,  and  yet  the  possibility  of  water 
traffic  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  valley  ia 
within  reach  at  qaite  a  moderate  cost.  We 
have  been  interested  in  reading  a  good  article 
on  this  subjsct  in  the  Fresno  Central  Cali- 
fornian  of  D.o.  26.  It  speaks  at  length  of  the 
productive  capacity  of  the  region,  to  show  that 
a  waterway  composed  of  rivers,  sloughs  and 
oanals,  could  be  made  profitable  as  a  business 
enterprise.  It  then  outlines  a  plan  by  which 
the  work  could  be  accomplished,  as  follows: 

The  canal  is  a  public  enterprise,  and  we  believe 
should  b"?  built  and  maintained  at  public  expense. 
San  Joaquin,  Stanislaus,  Merced,  Fresno,  Tulare 
and  Kern  counties  should  unite  in  building  and 
operating  the  canal,  and  thus  secure  the  greatest 
possible  benefits  to  the  citizens  of  these  counties. 
A  tax  should  be  levied  upon  all  the  taxable  prop- 
erties of  ihe  six  counties  to  construct  and  equip  the 
canal,  and  a  Board  of  Directors,  consisting  of  one 
member  from  each  county  and  one  at  large,  to  be 
elected  by  the  people,  should  manage  the  traffic. 
Rates  can  then  be  fixed  so  as  to  derive  a  revenue 
barely  suflfiicient  to  meet  operating  expenses,  and 
low  freight  charges  would  be  permanently  guaran- 
teed to  the  people  of  this  valley.  Estimating  the 
cost  of  building  the  canal  at  $6500  per  mile,  and  its 
total  length  from  Stockton  to  Bakersfield  at  220 
miles,  it  would  require  $1,430,000  to  construct  it. 
The  taxable  property  in  the  six  counties  above 
named  is  upward  of  $156,000,000.  A  direct  tax  of  92 
cents  on  the  Jioo  valuation  would  yield  $1,435,000 
in  a  single  year,  or  enough  to  build  the  entire  canal; 
but  there  are  other  favorable  circumstances  to  be 
considered,  the  first  of  which  is  that  the  river  chan- 
nel can  be  used  with  slight  improvement  from  near 
Stockton  to  Firebaugh's,  a  distance  of  say  75  miles. 
Any  expense  necessary  for  the  improvement  of  the 
river  ch  innel  should  be  covered  by  Congressional 
appropriation,  and  m  all  probability  would  be. 
Then  there  would  remiin  only  130  miles  of  canal  to 
be  ac  ually  constructed,  allowing  for  15  miles  of 
deep  water  in  Tulare  lake.  Twenty-five  miles  more 
between  the  lake  and  the  river  would  only  require 
the  deepening  of  the  present  channel  of  Fresno 


slough,  so  that  the  actual  expense  of  constructing 
the  canal  would  not  in  all  probability  amount  to 
more  than  120  miles  at  $6500  per  mile,  or  a  total  of 
$780,000.  A  direct  tax  of  50  cents  on  the  $ioo 
valuation  in  the  six  counties  would  yield  this 
amount.  To  make  the  tax  as  light  as  possible, 
however,  it  might  be  advisable  to  collect  only  one- 
fifth  each  year  for  a  terra  of  five  years.  That  the 
people  of  the  six  counties  to  be  benefited  would  vol 
untarily  tax  themselves  for  this  purpose  we  believe 
goes  without  question,  hence  the  Central  Califor 
nian  will  advocate  making  the  great  San  Joaquin 
valley  canal  a  public  enterprise. 

We  do  not  undertake  to  say  that  this  woulS 
be  the  best  way  to  carry  oat  such  an  under 
taking, that  is  a  matter  for  oonslderation.  At  the 
same  time,the  figures,  which  we  take  it  for  grant 
ed  are  reasonably  acoarate,  show  that  it  would 
not  be  a  difficult  matter  to  make  the  whole  San 
Joaquin  valley  Independent  of  railway  dicta' 
tlon  and  extortion,  which  is  now  the  chief  bar 
rier  to  its  progress.  Snob  sabjeots  as  that 
taken  np  by  onr  Fresno  contemporary  should 
be  inquired  into  by  all  public  journals  and  pub- 
lic-spirited individaals.  This  question  of  re 
lief  by  water  for  extortionate  railway  oharges 
will  yield  to  digousaion  and  to  cooperative  ac 
tion,  and  such  force  should  not  be  denied  it. 


Riverside  Growers'  Trust. 

We  gave,  in  a  previous  issae  of  the  Rural, 
an  outline  of  a  disousaion  among  Riverside  or- 
ange-growers looking  to  co-operative  fruit  sell- 
ing. At  later  meetings  the  proposition  seems 
to  have  taken  definite  form,  and  according  to 
last  week's  Riverside  Press,  a  number  of  grow- 
ers have  formed  a  oorporation  under  the  laws 
of  the  State,  styled  "  The  Riverside  Orange 
Trust,"  each  stockholder  being  allowed  but  one 
share  for  each  acre  of  bearing  orange  orchard 
of  which  he  is  owner.  The  shares  are  placed 
at  the  nominal  value  of  $10.  Each  shareholder 
signs  a  contract  of  sale  of  his  entire  crop  to  this 
corporation,  which  proceeds  to  market  them  to 
the  best  advantage.  At  the  end  of  the  season, 
the  price  realized  for  each  different  variety  ia 
averaged  and  each  stockholder  receives  the 
same  price  for  the  same  grade  and  quality  of 
fruit.  At  the  time  the  fruit  is  delivered,  the 
corporation,  having  arranged  a  bank  credit, 
will  pay  each  stockholder  for  his  fruit,  as  fol- 
lows : 

For  Seedlings,  %\\  Navels  and  Bloods,  $2; 
Mediterranean  Sweets  and  Paper  rind  St. 
Miohaels,  $1.50;  half-oasb,  balance  when  col- 
lected. 

This  corporation  has  entered  into  a  contract 
for  three  years  with  the  Griffin  &  Skelley  Com- 
pany, to  pack  and  sell  their  oranges,  this  firm 
having  agreed  not  to  buy  or  sell  oranges  daring 
that  time  on  their  own  account,  nor  to  handle 
oranges  for  any  one  else  outside  the  corpora- 
tion, without  the  latter'a  consent. 

E.  F.  Kingman  has  been  appointed  secretary. 
His  salary  will  be  paid  by  the  stockholders, 
and  he  will  have  a  desk  in  the  office  of  the 
agents,  Inspect  all  correspondence  relating  to 
sale  or  disposition  of  fruit,  and  act  as  an  ac- 
countant generally,  in  the  Interests  of  the 
stockholders. 

The  sale  of  stock  this  year  hae  been  limited 
to  500  shares,  repressntlng  500  acres  of  orange 
orchards,  or  abont  400  carloads.  This  is  being 
rapidly  taken  ap,  over  300  shares  having  been 
subscribed  for  the  first  week.  It  is  expected 
that  the  balance  will  be  taken  within  the  next 
ten  days. 

We  have  given  this  outline  of  the  plan 
adopted  by  the  Riverside  growers  in  order  that 
the  large  number  of  oar  readers  who  are  now 
contemplating  cooperative  action,  may  compare 
their  methods  with  those  they  have  been  con- 
templating. We  propose  that  the  Rubal  Press 
shall  be  a  sort  of  clearing  house  of  information 
of  this  kind.  Where  many  are  thinking  and 
acting  toward  similar  ends,  it  ia  very  desirable 
that  each  should  have  the  advantage  of  the 
bright  thoughts  and  shrewd  plana  of  all.  The 
idea  of  prodaoers  cooperation  is  old.  bat  the  ap- 
plication of  it  to  oar  local  conditions  is  new, 
and  should  receive  the  widest  and  most  oareful 
oonslderation  and  discussion. 


Implements  Bcrned. — We  are  glad  to  know 
that  B.iker  &  Hamilton  had  a  good  amount  of 
insurance  upon  their  warehouse  at  Sacramento 
which  was  recently  destroyed  by  fire.  The 
contents  of  the  warehouse  were  wagons,  reap- 
ers, baggies,  scrapers — in  fact,  all  kinds  of  ag- 
ricultural implements,  barbed  nire,  rope,  etc., 
aggregating  a  valae  something  like  $80,000, 
which  some  accounts  say  was  fully  insnred. 


New  Hybrid  Begonia. 

[Written  for  the  Rural  Press  by  W.  A.  T.  Stratton  of 
Petaluma.] 

The  illustration  gives  a  fair  idea  of  this  beau* 
tifnl  plant,  the  new  hybrid  begonia  Perle  Hum- 
feld. The  color  of  the  leaf  is  a  deep  dense 
green,  heavily  dotted  with  silvery  spots.  In 
habit  it  is  of  vigoro&s  growth,  the  larger  point- 
ed leaves  displaying  their  silvery  markings  in  a 
most  attractive  and  novel  form;  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  any  other  variety  in  cultivation. 
The  foliage  is  remarkably  large  for  this  class  of 
begonias,  often  measuring  ten  inohea  in  length 
by  six  inches  in  breadth.  Indeed,  no  begonia 
of  recent  years  claims  so  many  points  of  in- 
terest as  this  new  variety,  being  rapid  of 
growth,  easily  grown,  and  brilliant  and  attrac- 
tive in  foliage. 

The  variety  belongs  to  the  hybrid  Rex  class. 
A  few  years  ago,  hybrid  Rex  begonias  were  nn- 
known.  We  only  had  the  flowering  begonias  and 
the  Rsx  class,  but  by  hybridizing  the  Rex  and 
the  flowering  varieties,  a  more  hardy  class  hai 
been  produced,  partaking  of  the  character  of 
the  Rsx  in  foliage,  and  with  the  upright  habit 
and  flowering  character  of  the  latter. 

In  the  hybridizing  or  croesing  of  these  sorts 
the  Begonia  discolor  was  produced,  which  may 
really  be  oonsidered  the  most  valuable  break 
in  the  hybridizer's  work;  and  from  Diaeolor, 
fertilized  by  various  flowering  varieties,  nearly 
all  the  beautiful  hybrids  of  recent  years  have 
been  produced. 

They  all  have  beautiful,  attractive  foliage, 
many  of  them  as  beautifully  zoned  aa  Rex  sorts, 
and  as  many  of  them  also  have  fine  flowers,  it 
is  not  saying  too  much  in  their  praise  to  assert 
that  no  conset  vatory,  however  extensive  it  may 
be  in  its  appointments,  is  complete  without  a 
collection  of  these  autocrats  of  all  foliaged  be- 
gonias. 

Their  culture  is  simple  and  easy.  The  soil 
should  be  a  light,  rich,  silky  loam.  The  term 
"silky  loam  "  is  a  trade  phrase,  so  to  speak, 
to  indicate  a  soft,  delicate  texture.  The  roots 
being  fine  and  tender,  must  have  a  soil  suited 
to  their  wants,  to  insure  suooess.  To  simply 
grow  them  is  quite  different  from  growing  them 
in  their  perfection. 

Many  persons  are  in  the  habit  of  collecting 
loam  from  under  forest  trees  for  their  begonias, 
as  if  this  was  leaf  loam.  It  is  a  mistaken  idea. 
There  is  no  leaf  loam  in  Oaiifornia  of  good 
quality  that  I  have  ever  seen'  Our  long,  dry 
summers  seem  to  destroy  all  the  nutrition  in 
these  decayed  leaves,  and  though  it  may  be  of 
valae  to  mix  with  soil  that  may  be  too  hea/y, 
to  aid  in  making  a  light  loam,  I  much  prefer 
the  more  practical  way  of  using  fine,  sandy 
loam  and  well  decomposed  manure  in  equal 
parts. 

Hybrid  begonias  do  not  enjoy  the  hot,  blaz- 
ing sanehine.  They  require  warmth  and  shade 
to  get  the  best  results,  and  in  contrast  to  the 
Rsx  vaiieties,  that  demand  a  moist  atmos- 
phere, the  hybrids  require  a  dry  one. 

As  a  window  plant,  they  may  be  grown 
most  successfully,  but  they  should  not  be  ex- 
posed to  draughts  of  air.  In  fact,  no  plant, 
unlees  it  be  of  a  cast-iron  oonstitution,  can 
withstand  the  alternate  changes  of  the  extremes 
of  hot  and  cold  air,  so  commonly  experienced 
in  window  plants.  Give  them  a  reasonably 
good  care,  and  no  claaa  of  tender  plants  in  oul- 
tivatlon  will  give  more  real  pleasure  for  the 
labor  than  the  hybrid  Rax  begonias. 


A  Manly  Compliment. 

Editors  of  the  Pk ess:— Wishing  you  most 
sincerely  a  happy  and  a  prosperous  New  Year,  I 
further  congratulate  you  on  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  having  arrived  at  manhood.  As  an  infant 
and  a  boy,  it  has  always  had  a  manly  way  of  its 
own.  Its  decorous  deportment,  its  cleanly  habits 
and  entire  absence  of  the  disagreeable  which  char- 
acterizes so  many  boys  of  the  press,  has  given  it  a 
character  of  which  it  may  be  proud,  and  has  attract- 
ed the  attention  of  the  thoughtful  and  progressive. 

During  the  time  I  have  been  acquainted  with  the 
Press,  I  do  not  recollect  a  word  in  it  that  could 
oflfend  the  most  fastidious,  and  while  it  has  been 
careful  not  to  offend,  it  has  had  an  opinion  of  its 
own,  which,  when  opportunity  called,  has  been  ex- 
pressed forcibly  and  clearly.  I  am  only  sorry  that  I 
have  not  been  able  to  encourage  the  boy  according 
to  bis  merits,  and  now  that  he  is  a  man,  we  will 
look  for  all  of  the  manhood  that  was  predicted  by 
the  boy,  and  sincerely  hope  that  new  friends,  true 
friends,  grander  hopes  and  more  glorious  victories 
await  the  deserving  efforts  of  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  and  its  painstaking,  untiring  corps  o(  editors 
and  managers.    Respectfully  and  fraternally  yours, 

J.  W.  Mackie. 


Jan.  2,  1892 j 
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P^HE  XrR'®ationist. 

Under  this  headioir  the  Rural  Press  will  publish  the 
la^^est  and  most  accurate  information  upon  the  progreps 
of  irrigation  enterprise  on  the  I'acifio  coast.  Contribu- 
ti'^ns  upon  the  subject  are  earnestly  requested,  in  order 
that  the  public  mav  be  kept  fully  informed. 

Another  Irrigation  Convention. 

The  dlscuBBion  of  Irrigation  topics  aeeniB  to 
be  the  orderof  the  day.  Hardly  had  the  echoes 
of  the  Salt  Like  Congreas  died  away  before 
preparations  were  made  for  holding  another 
convention  in  Montana,  to  be  con6ned  to  dele- 
gates from  that  State  alone.  This  gathering 
will  take  place  on  the  7th  of  January,  and  194 
delegatas  have  been  chosen  from  various  por- 
tions of  the  State. 

The  idea  of  holding  State  and  Territorial 
Conventions  for  the  consideration  of  irrigation 
matters  is  a  good  one.  While  the  entire  arid 
region  is  interested  in  a  general  way  in  irriga- 
tion development,  yet  each  locality  has  pecnli- 
•rities  of  its  own  and  interests  of  diverse  char- 
acter It  by  no  means  follows  that  what  is  ap- 
plicable to  one  section  is  suitable  to  all.  Hence 
the  desirability,  before  holding  further  meet- 
ings such  as  that  at  Salt  Like,  of  first  having 
preliminary  local  conventions,  where  local  needs 
may  be  discussed,  and  some  definite  form  of 
action  decided  upon.  Then,  when  a  plan  has 
bsen  outlined,  it  will  be  time  to  hold  another 
National  Convention,  the  delegates  to  which 
shall  attend  with  a  distinct  idea  in  their  minds 
of  the  best  course  to  pursue,  and  of  all  the  de- 
tail that  is  desirable  to  carry  out. 

While  the  recent  convention  at  Salt  Like  did 
well  In  enunciating  the  broad  principle  of  the 
desirability  of  allowing  each  State  and  Terri- 
tory to  deal  with  the  reclamation  of  the  arid 
lands  within  its  borders,  this  proposition  had 
not  been  sufficiently  discussed  beforehand  to  al- 
low of  the  formulation  of  any  distinct  plan  for 
carrying  ont  the  scheme.  In  fact  the  delegates 
to  the  Congress  did  not  appear  to  have  any 
very  clear  idea  as  to  the  details.  They  were 
unanimous  as  to  the  broad  principle  of  union  to 
the  States  and  Territories,  but  beyond  that 
they  did  not  go. 

Bat  before  any  measure  looking  to  the  car- 
rying out  of  their  plans  can  be  adopted,  the 
public  will  demand  the  fullest  details  of  the  en- 
tire scheme  of  reclamation,  and  to  meet  this  de- 
mand a  great  deal  of  work  must  be  done.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Montana  Convention  will 
formulate  some  suitable  plan  and  then  open  the 
subject  for  discussion. 


Irrigation  in  Placer  Connty. 

A  plan  la  on  foot  to  supply  water  for  irriga- 
tion in  a  portion  of  Placer  county,  where  it  is 
believed  better  results  can  be  obtiiced  from  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  with  that  aid  than  when 
sole  dependence  is  placed  upon  the  rainfall. 
From  the  published  accounts,  it  appears  that 
the  proposition  is  to  sell  perpetual  water  rights 
npon  the  basis  of  the  miner's  inch  of  flow. 
Five  hundred  dollars  is  the  amount  asked  for 
each  inch,  the  purchaser  being  given  ten  years 
in  which  to  complete  payment,  in  the  mean- 
time payine  six  per  cent  interest  thereon.  In 
addition,  $7. 60  a  year  is  to  be  charged  for  the 
cost  of  delivering  the  water  to  the  purchaser, 
This  makes  a  payment  of  $.37.50  annually  for 
each  inch  delivered. 

A  miner's  inch,  perpetual  flow,  is  sufficient, 
according  to  the  practice  that  obtains  InSonth- 
ern  California,  where  the  greatest  economy  In 
the  use  of  water  Is  enforced,  to  irrigate  from 
four  to  eight  acres  of  land.  On  the  assumption 
that  one  inch  to  six  acres  is  a  fair  average,  there 
would  therefore  be  an  annual  tax  of  $6.25  an 
acre  to  be  met  by  the  irrigator. 

When  the  full  payment  of  $500  an  inch  shall 
have  been  made  by  the  irrigator,  the  interest 
charge  ceases,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  only 
fair  to  Include  in  the  expense  of  irrigation  the 
■ame  rate  of  interest  on  the  $500  invested.  At 
the  /ate  of  an  inch  to  six  acres,  the  water 
right  would  coat  $83.33  an  acre.  The  owner  of 
a  20-acre  farm  would  therefore  find  himself  un- 
der the  necessity  of  paying  $1666  for  the  privi- 
lege of  paying  annually  in  interest  and  charges 
for  delivering  water  a  farther  sum  of  $125  annu- 
ally. 

When  this  proposition  la  contrasted  with  the 
district  system,  the  benefit  of  the  Wright  law 
becomes  apparent.  Under  that  law,  the  aver- 
age cost  of  snpplyinfi!  water  rights  is  some  $8 
an  acre,  instead  of  $83.  The  annual  expense 
for  delivering  the  water  is  but  a  few  cents  an 
acre,  and  the  irrigator  owns  his  own  water,  in- 
stead of  being  compelled  to  contribute  to  the 
funds  of  some  corporation  or  individual  who 
has  established  a  monopoly  of  the  sources  of 
supply.  If  the  would-be  irrigators  of  Placer 
county  will  look  into  the  matter  a  little,  they 
will  soon  see  that  their  best  interests  will  be 
subserved  by  the  district  system,  rather  than 
by  the  one  proposed. 


Reclamation  in  Lassen  County. 

The  Union  Lind  and  Stock  Company,  a  Sao 
ramento  concern,  are  engaged  in  reclalminc  the 
barren  wantra  of  Madeline  plains,  aays  the  R^no 
OuzfUf.,  They  commeno^d  the  construction  of 
a  dam  in  Bquaw  ralley  (Red  Rock  orerk)  two 
years  ago,  and  carried  it  to  a  height  of  30  feet 
laat  fall.  They  now  propose  to  build  it  to  a 
height  of  70  feet.  At  that  height,  it  will  back 
the  water  up  to  an  average  depth  of  45  feet  and 
oorer  abont  640  aorea.    This  la  known  aa  dam 


No.  1.  They  have  just  completed  a  dam  four 
miles  south  of  dam  No.  I.  It  has  a  retaining 
wall  35  feet  wide  at  the  bottom  and  is  built  to 
a  height  of  10  feet;  from  this  on  it  was  run  up 
15  feet  higher,  tapering  to  six  feet  on  top.  'The 
system  includes  three  dams — the  third  will 
make  a  reservoir  that  covers  500  acres  to  a 
depth  of  30  feet.  The  two  reservoirs  will  fur- 
nish water  sufficient  to  irrigate  .50,000  acres  of 
as  fine  land  as  ever  the  sun  shone  on.  From 
reservoir  No.  2  a  sanal  haa  already  been  con- 
structed, nine  feet  wide  at  the  bottom  and  16 
feet  on  top,  around  the  canyon  to  the  valley 
below,  and  the  plains  of  Madeline  will  blossom 
into  one  of  the  most  promising  sections  in  the 
near  future. 

Desert  Possibilities. 

A  man  in  Southern  California  who  thoroughly 
understands  lemon  culture,  and  who  has  suc- 
ceeded in  succsiisfally  curing  California  lemons, 
so  that  they  rank  with  the  best  in  the  markets 
of  the  world,  says  that  a  lemon  grove  which  is 
as  it  should  be,  will  pay  $1000  .net  per  acre 
every  year,  says  the  Bikersfield  CaXifomian. 
Certain  conditions  are  requisite.  No  frost,  of 
course,  but  above  and  beyond  that,  a  dry,  even 
temperature  ia  absolutely  essential. 

There  are  little  nooks  all  along  the  edges  of 
the  Mojave  desert  clear  along  its  course,  as  far 
as  to  the  Colorado  river,  where  a  small  amount 
of  water  can  be  had;  where  there  is  no  frost 
and,  if  located  with  the  proper  exposure,  no 
wind;  where  surely  that  dry  serenity  of  atmos- 
phere, in  which  lemons  do  so  much  delight,  is 
the  condition  every  day  in  every  year. 

One  of  the  loveliest  oases  in  the  wide,  wide 
world  has  been  bailt  right  out  of  sand  in  the 
desert  of  the  Smoky  valley  in  Nevada,  by  pip- 
ing a  yery  small  stream  of  water  from  Kingston 
canyon.  A  traveler  on  his  weary  way  through 
all  the  aridness  of  Smoky  valley  comes  suddenly 
npon  this  dainty  little  green  gem  and  declares 
it  the  Garden  of  EJen.  And  truly  it  is,  for 
everything  grows  and  peace  and  balminess 
reign.  Yet  the  thrifty  housewife,  to  whom 
credit  for  this  oasis  is  due,  has  never  thought 
of  lemons — perhaps  she  never  saw  one — but 
raises  splendid  vegetables  and  a  few  posies. 

That  water  is  sufficient  for  several  acres — 
ten,  perhaps,  with  a  Riverside  economy  in  its 
use — and  if  lemons  are  lemons,  as  we  are  led  to 
believe.  In  the  20  years  the  good  old  lady  has 
lived  there,  she  has  lost  $200,000  by  not  being 
in  lemons. 

In  what  is  called  the  Mojave  desert,  moun- 
tain chains  are  not  continuous,  but  are  more 
as  though  the  chain  had  been  broken  into  links 
and  strewn  at  random  in  dreary  wastes  of  sand 
and  oactl.  Yet  it  Is  likely  that  near  the  head 
of  the  principal  canyon  in  each  mountain  link, 
quite  an  amount  of  water  can  be  found,  and  in 
that  same  canyon,  or  reasonably  near  it,  are 
generally  little  valleys  which,  if  watered,  would 
prove  exceedingly  fertile. 

A  good  lemon  man  and  the  Mojave  jdesert 
ought  to  get  together. 

Congressional  Aid  Asked. 

Senator  Dolph  has  introduced  a  bill  to  aid 
the  several  States  and  Tdrritories  to  reclaim 
the  arid  lands  within  their  boundaries.  It  pro- 
vides for  the  loaning  by  the  United  States  of 
funds  to  States  or  Territories  for  the  parpose 
of  assisting  the  construction  of  reservoirs,  wells 
and  all  other  works  to  be  used  for  the  develop- 
ment, conservation  and  furnishing  of  water 
supply  for  irrigation  and  in  aid  of  agriculture. 
Loans  are  to  be  made  in  any  sam  not  exceeding 
$2,500,000  in  any  one  year  to  a  aiogle  State 
or  Territory,  nor  exceeding  a  grand  total  of 
$10,000,000  to  any  one  State  or  Territory.  The 
terms  provide  for  the  issue  by  the  State  or 
Territory  of  irrigation  bonds  of  the  denomina- 
tion of  .$500  each,  redeemable  in  five  years  and 
maturing  in  50  years  and  bearing  interest  at 
the  rate  of  one  per  cent  per  annum,  to  be  de- 
posited with  the  United  States  Treasurer,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ia  to  issue  there- 
on United  States  notes  in  the  amount  of  the 
par  value  of  the  bonds,  the  aaid  notes  to  be 
legal  tender. 

Whether  Congress  can  be  Induced  to  pass 
any  such  bill  as  this  remains  to  be  seen;  but 
the  view  taken  of  the  proposition  even  in  the 
sections  that  are  most  vitally  interested  cannot 
be  said  to  be  very  encouraging.  While  all  are 
convinced  that  some  action  by  the  General 
Government  should  be  taken,  there  is  a  wide 
spread  skepticism  as  to  whether  the  public 
sentiment  of  that  portion  of  the  country  where 
the  necessity  for  irrigation  is  not  felt  can  be 
brought  to  support  any  such  measure  as  that 
proposed  by  Senator  Dolph. 

So  far  aa  the  security  behind  such  a  loan  as 
that  proposed  is  concerned,  there  could  be 
nothing  better.  If  the  matter  be  honestly  con- 
ducted, and  the  money  loaned  be  economically 
applied  to  the  construction  of  works  for  the  ir. 
rigation  of  arid  laod,  that  land  will  become  at 
once,  upon  being  supplied  with  water,  the  best 
security  possiblrt  for  the  repayment  of  any  rea- 
sonable loan  that  may  be  made.  The  average 
cost  of  supplying  water  need  not,  except  in  ex- 
ceptional oases,  exceed  $10  an  acre.  There  Is 
an  abnndanoe  of  testimony  to  the  effact  that 
lands  that  are  so  arid  as  to  be  absolutely  with- 
out value,  become,  npon  b^ing  supplied  with 
water,  worth  from  .§25  to  .$250  an  acre.  Per- 
haps a  fair  average  would  be  $50.  A  loan  to 
the  extent  of  .$10  npon  such  land,  therefore,  Is 
certainly  well  secured,  and  there  can  be  little 
reason  to  fear  any  default  in  Its  payment. 

If  this  fact  can  be  emphasized  ao  atrongly 


that  the  public  will  endorse  such  a  proposition 
aa  this,  well  and  good.  To  do  this,  however, 
will  require  a  vast  amount  of  labor  and  much 
time.  The  entire  subject  of  irrigation  is  such 
a  mystery  to  nine-tenths  of  the  people  of  this 
country  that  to  educate  them  upon  the  sub- 
ject will  require  the  most  persistent  eSort  for 
an  extended  period.  In  the  meantime,  and 
until  such  education  shall  have  been  completed, 
it  must  be  confessed  even  by  the  most  ardent 
friend  of  irrigation  that  the  outlook  for  obtain- 
ing legislation  of  the  character  referred  to  Is 
not  particularly  encouraging. 


A  Great  San  Diego  Enterprise. 

The  opening  of  the  Linda  Vista  and  Otay  Ir- 
rigation Districts  in  San  Diego  connty  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  development  of  the  Mt. 
Tecarte  Water  System,  by  which  100,000  acres 
of  these  mesa  lands,  extending  from  the  Sweet- 
water river  on  the  north  to  the  Mexican  border 
line  on  the  south,  are  to  be  reclaimed. 

Len  B.  Harris,  Jr.,  the  mining  engineer, 
gives  the  Ghroniele  the  following  particulars  of 
the  great  work  done  in  the  neighborhood  of 
those  districts: 

"  It  was  thought  Impossible  to  float  the  mesa 
lands  uhtil  within  a  few  years  back,  when  it 
was  found  by  a  party  of  investigators,  of  which 
1  was  one,  that  the  Cottonwood  river  might  be 
diverted  from  its  course  through  Lower  Call, 
fornia,  and  made  to  cover  over  100,000  acres. 
Surveys  proved  that  the  water  of  the  Cotton- 
wood could  be  brought  through  Dalzara  Pass, 
distant  30  miles  from  San  Diego  to  Jamul  val- 
ley, and  thence  by  way  of  Janal  Meca  into  San 
Diego  Itself,  If  necessary.  This  led  to  the 
planning  out  of  the  Mount  Tec«rte  system. 

"The  pioneers  were:  J,  F.  Sinks,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Sin  Diego  Bank  of  Commerce; 
J.  W.  Young,  H.  P.  Whitney,  G.  H.  Mulfiald, 
D,  D.  Maynard,  T.  E.  Pope,  S.  J.  Sieb,  and  sev- 
eral others.  Surveys  were  proj  acted  and  work 
commenced  four  years  ago,  Cottonwood  river 
haa  a  summer  depth  of  18  inches,  and  in  winter 
runs  a  torrent. 

"  A  cut  has  been  made  through  Dalzara 
Pass,  1000  feat  long  and  20  feet  deep.  Another 
important  work  is  now  being  done,  and  within 
a  year  or  so  the  great  undertaking  will  be  com- 
pleted." 

At  the  junction  of  Pine  Valley  and  Cotton- 
wood creeks  a  dam  will  be  constructed  100  feet 
high  and  450  feet  on  the  crest.  A  reservoir 
covering  800  acres,  and  containing  6,000,000,- 
000  gallons,  is  to  be  built.  The  cement  used  Is 
obtained  at  Jamul  at  a  compiratlvely  trifling 
cost.  From  the  dam  a  flame,  15  miles  long, 
will  extend  to  Jamul  creek,  terminating  at  Dal- 
zara Pass,  where  an  elevation  of  1450  feet  is 
reached.  The  flume  will  cost  at  the  rata  of 
$10,000  a  mile.  At  Dalzara  the  water  will  be 
diverted  into  ditches,  and  conveyed  over  three 
distriots  (including  Utay  and  Linda  Vista)  of  a 
total  acreage  of  95.000,  with  a  reserve  capacity 
of  many  thousand  more.  Bat  the  marvelous 
usefulness  of  the  almost  exhaustlesa  system  does 
not  end  here.  At  the  west  terminus  of  the 
Otay  mesa  the  branching  waters  leap  over  a 
cha?m  of  300  feet,  developing  a  horse-power  of 
1500,  which  may  be  used  to  operate  factories  or 
electric  dynamos.  The  system  in  its  totality 
also  includes  the  supplying  of  San  Diego  with 
drinking  water. 

The  total  cost  of  the  work  will  be  $1,000,000, 
and  the  recently  formed  district  will  vote  bonds 
sufficient  to  cover  this  sum. 


Notes  of  Irrigation  Progress. 

The  temporary  setback  caused  to  the  Madera 
district  by  the  discovery  of  a  technical  error  in 
the  confirmation  proceedings  has  only  had  the 
effaot  to  emphasize  the  determination  of  the 
friends  of  the  district  system  to  persevere  and 
perfect  their  organization.  They  are  as  en- 
thusiastic as  wo,  and  if  any  have  hoped  they 
would  be  discouraged,  that  hope  is  not  well 
founded. 

Suit  has  baen  commenced  to  dissolve  the 
Selma  district.  The  parties  who  have  exhaust- 
ed legal  technioalities  in  retarding  the  prog'-ess 
of  this  district  will  come  Into  court  and  allege 
the  delay  caused  by  themselves  as  reason  why 
the  district  should  be  broken  up.  This  ia  a 
rather  peculiar  method  of  procedure,  to  say  the 
least. 

The  directors  of  the  Tale  River  district  held 
a  meeting  recently  at  Woodville  for  the  pur- 
pose of  decidine  on  the  dimensions  of  the  pro- 
posed canal.  Eaglneer  Newman  was  instruct- 
ed to  survey  the  line  and  report  on  the  cost. 
If  the  price  is  suitable  and  meets  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  directors,  operations  will  be 
commenced  at  once,  and  the  ditch  will  be  car- 
ried through  Porterville  to  Woodvillle  and  be- 
yond that  point.  The  Irrigation  District  em- 
braces 18,000  acres  of  land,  which,  when  irri- 
gable will  become  very  valuable. 

The  supervisors  of  Los  Angeles  county  have 
granted  the  petition  for  the  organizition  of  the 
Glendora  district,  and  have  set  January  13th 
as  the  date  for  the  election. 

A  bill  of  exceptions  has  been  filed  by  the 
plaintiff  in  the  Elsinore  District  case,  recently 
decided  against  them.  A  notice  of  intention 
to  move  for  a  new  trial  was  also  filed  on  the 
grounds  of  inBaffi:!ienoy  of  the  evidence  to 
justify  a  decision,  and  that  the  decision  was 
against  law,  and  errors  in  law  occurring  at  the 
trial  and  excepted  to  by  the  plaintiffs. 

The  South  Riverside  Land  &  Water  Com. 
pRny  advertises  for  bide  for  the  oonstruotion  of 
a  large  amoant  of  pipe  lines,  tunnels,  etc. 


Irrigating  Grain. 

Among  ooantrle?  where  irrigation  is  gener- 
ally practiced,  California  stands  alone  In  the 
unwillingness  of  her  farmers  to  make  use  of  the 
irrigating  canal  in  producing  wheat.  For  some 
reason  Impossible  to  define,  they  have  a  deep- 
rooted  opposition  to  this  innovation,  and  even 
where  there  Is  an  abundance  of  water  running 
to  waste,  that  could  be  ntiliz'id  npon  the  wheat 
field  at  small  expense,  they  prefer  to  ait  idly 
by  and  see  their  grain  Buffer  from  lack  of 
moisture  rather  than  undertake  the  small 
trouble  and  expense  of  supplying  from  the  irri- 
gating canals  the  needed  water. 

The  farmers  of  Colorado,  Utah,  Arizona  and 
other  portions  of  the  arid  region  are  held  down 
by  no  such  fancy  and  governed  by  no  such 
stupidity  as  this.  They  were  quick  to  see  the 
benefit  of  the  application  of  water  to  their 
grain  lands,  and  it  has  become  a  general  prac- 
tice with  them,  wherever  practicable.  The  re- 
suit  is  that  they  have  become  Independent  of 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  climate  and  reap  good 
harvests  regularly  regardless  of  the  rainfall. 

In  speaking  of  irrigating  grain,  it  must  not 
be  supposed  that  application  of  water  to  the 
growing  crop  ia  meant,  except  under  unusual 
circumstances.  In  this  case,  the  irrigation  is 
best  done  before  the  crop  is  planted.  If  water 
be  applied  subsequently,  in  most  soils  a  crust 
will  form  npon  the  surface  which  cannot  be 
broken  without  damaging  the  young  plants, 
and  harm  rather  than  benefit  will  result. 

By  giving  the  soil  a  thorough  satnration, 
however,  before  plowing,  and  by  plowing 
deeply,  a  seed-bed  may  be  prepared  that,  with 
the  aid  of  the  rain  that  is  certain  to  fall,  will 
produce  a  good  crop  even  though  the  precipita- 
tion be  much  less  than  the  amount  usually  re- 
garded as  necessary  to  mature  grain. 

Perhaps  a  little  personal  expsrienoe  of  the 
writer  npon  this  point  may  be  of  benefit,  aa  it 
explains  his  earnest  belief  in  the  advisability  of 
using  water  in  the  grain  field  wherever  praoti- 
cable,  He  found  himself  some  time  since  in 
control  of  a  rauch  in  the  south  upon  which  waa 
a  tract  of  about  20  acres  which  had  been  reg- 
ularly cropped  with  grain  until  it  had  become 
apparently  exhausted.  The  last  owner  of  the 
place  had  for  several  successive  seasons  not  ob- 
tained enough  from  it  to  pay  the  cost  of  seed 
and  plowing.  This  latter  process,  by  the  way, 
had  been  done  so  faultily  that  at  a  depth  of 
three  or  four  inches  a  hard,  almost  impervious 
crust  had  b?en  formed,  through  which  it  was 
impossible  that  the  roots  of  the  grain  should 
penetrate,  and  which  also  prevented  the  mois- 
ture from  saturating  the  soil  to  any  depth. 
Only  by  thoroughly  soaking  the  field  could  it 
be  plowed  as  it  ought  to  ba.  Near  at  hand 
was  an  irrigating  canal,  iu  which,  during  the 
fall  and  winter,  the  water  ran  to  waste.  The 
experiment  of  irrigating  for  grain  was  deter- 
mined upon.  Shallow  furrows  were  acoording- 
Ingly  struck  out  at  intervals  of  20  to  25  feet 
across  the  field  in  both  directions,  and  into 
these  the  water  was  turned.  It  was  allowed 
to  run  slowly  for  two  or  three  days  until  every 
foot  of  the  surface  had  been  covered  and  thor- 
oughly soaked,  until,  in  fact,  the  field  was  so 
soft  that  a  man  would  "  mire  do«f  n  "  in  it  any- 
where. After  thus  being  saturated,  the  water 
was  shut  off,  and  in  abont  two  days'  time 
the  soil  was  dry  enough  to  plow.  The  clevis 
was  set  so  that  the  plow  was  sunk  almost  to 
the  beam,  and  such  a  stirring  up  was  given 
to  that  worn-out  field  as  it  had  never  had  up 
to  that  time.  The  neighbors  frequently  baited 
to  laugh  at  the  poor  greenhorn  who  was  spend- 
ing so  much  time  and  taking  so  much  trouble 
in  the  prejiaratlon  of  his  little  grain  field,  and 
they  kindly  Informed  him  that  he  was  a  fool 
for  bis  pains,  and  that  he  would  not  get  enough 
back  to  pay  for  the  seed.  But  he  persevered, 
and  when  the  field  had  been  thorougbly  plowed 
barley  was  planted,  and  it  was  then  left  to  its 
own  devices.  That  barley  grew  as  if  bewitched. 
Never  hal  such  a  stand  been  seen  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  when  it  was  harvested  there 
were  four  great  stacks  that  had  more  grain  in 
them  than  any  80  acres  in  the  same  locality 
produced  without  Irrigation.  In  a  word,  it 
was  a  triumphant  success. 

Tae  irrigation  of  grain  may  be  practiced  on 
a  large  scale  fully  as  profitably  as  on  so  small  a 
one  as  the  case  just  noted.  Down  in  Kern 
county  last  year  wheat  was  irrigated  at  a  cost 
of  less  than  ten  cents  an  acre,  and  the  result 
was  a  harvest  larger  by  a  hundred  per  cent 
than  the  average.  Wherever  grain-growers 
have  had  the  enterprise  to  make  use  of  the 
water  running  to  waste  in  the  irrigating  canals, 
they  have  been  amply  rewarded.  Why  more  of 
them  do  not  thus  insure  the  certainty  of  a  good 
crop  is  a  mystery  that  passes  comprehension. 


Steam  Power  Irrigation. 

There  appears  to  be  a  widespread  belief  that 
the  only  snccessful  method  of  obtaining  a  sup. 
ply  of  water  for  irrigation  upon  a  S3ale  of  any 
importance  is  by  the  use  of  ditches  wherein  the 
water  flows  by  gravity  from  the  source  of  sup- 
ply says  the  Chronicle.  The  proposition  to 
utilize  pumps  operated  by  steam  or  other  power 
is  uniformly  discouraged,  and  the  Idea  has  been 
sedulously  fostered  that  the  expense  of  auch  a 
method  of  Irrigating  will  far  exceed  the  bene- 
fits to  be  derived  and  will  be  much  greater  than 
the  coat  of  water  supplied  in  the  ordinary  man- 
ner. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  this  belief  or  for  en- 
couraging people  to  entertain  it  is  not  far  to 
aeek.  Were  the  pump  system  generally  adopted 
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where  it  ia  practicable,  the  oooupation  of  a 
great  many  oanal  oompaoies  would  be  aeri- 
oualy  Injured,  and  the  baaineaa  of  Belling 
water  for  10  to  60  times  more  than  it  oosta 
would  Buffer  aeriooa  curtailment.  Hence  noth- 
ing has  been  left  unsaid  which  would  tend  to 
discourage  experiment  in  thia  direction. 

Daapite  the  opposition  and  diaoouragement, 
however,  aeveral  auooeaaful  exparimenti  have 
been  carried  out  in  providing  a  aupply  of  water 
by  ateam  pumps,  and  others  are  now  under- 
way. One  of  the  latest  la  reported  from  Batte 
county,  where  a  similar  enterpriee  now  under 
Buoceasful  operation  has  encouraged  the  con- 
struotion  of  still  another  pumping  plant,  con- 
alsting  of  a  25-horae  power  engine  and  an  eight- 
inoh  centrifugal  pump  by  which  water  will  be 
ralaed  from  a  well  and  distributed  over  the  or- 
chards and  vineyards  of  the  Rio  Bonito  Com- 
pany. Similar  efforts  in  the  aame  neighbor- 
hood have  shown  this  method  of  irrigation  to 
be  reasonable  in  coat  and  in  every  way  aucceaa- 
ful. 

From  the  aouthern  portion  of  the  State  come 
reports  of  similar  sucoeas  in  pumping  water. 
Mention  waa  made  acme  time  since  of  the  re- 
markable auccess  of  such  an  experiment  at 
Yuma,  where  water  was  raised  from  the  Colo- 
rado river.  Now  a  similar  enterprise  haa  been 
commenced  at  The  Needles,  where  a  plant  will 
be  put  in  to  irrigate  a  large  tract  on  the  high 
meaa  above  the  same  rlTcr.  The  advantage  of 
Buch  a  plan  is  obvious.  In  order  to  ob- 
tain water  by  gravity  in  localities  like  this, 
where  the  river  haa  only  a  amall  grade 
and  the  banks  are  high,  It  would  be 
neoeaaary  to  go  a  long  diatanoe  up  atream 
and  construct  a  oanal  many  miles  in  length, 
which  would  be  a  oonataut  aource  of  expense  to 
keep  in  repair.  The  interest  alone  on  the  Grat 
cost  of  such  a  oanal  would  much  more  than  pay 
the  expense  of  operating  a  pumping  plant  sufiS- 
oient  to  aupply  all  the  water  needed. 

The  San  Bernardino  Times  Indtz  reporta  the 
experience  of  an  irrigator  in  that  valley  who 
has  pumped  water  to  irrigate  a  large  tract  of 
land  for  a  number  of  yeara.  Ue  obtains  hia 
water  from  a  aurfaoe-well  18  feet  in  depth,  and 
with  an  engine  and  plant,  ooating  not  to  exceed 
$1000,  is  able  to  pump,  when  required,  50 
inches  of  water  under  a  four-inch  pressure, 
night  and  day,  continuously.  He  has  found 
the  cost  of  this  water  to  be  much  leas  than  the 
cost  of  water  taken  from  ordinary  irrigating 
ditches,  where  a  number  of  miles  of  ditches 
have  to  be  built  and  kept  in  repair. 

In  the  Ban  Joaquin  valley  there  are  many 
cases  where  settlers,  unable  to  obtain  water 
from  the  companies  controlling  the  canals,  ex- 
cept at  exorbitant  prices,  have  put  in  pumping 
plants  with  invariable  aucoiaa.  They  have  aet 
a  good  example,  which,  were  it  more  generally 
followed,  would  have  a  salutary  effect  in  more 
waya  than  one. 


Tree  and  Vine  Growths  in  New  Mexico, 

G.  0.  Shields  of  Eddy,  New  Mexico,  aenda 
ns  a  list  of  measurements  of  growth  in  Pecos 
valley.  New  Mexico,  a  region  which  is  now  be- 
ing settled  up  under  irrigation  auapiocK.  The 
figures  may  be  intereating  to  our  readera  aa  in- 
dioative  of  what  that  new  oountry  can  do,  and 
alao  for  compariaon  with  growtha  in  other 
parts  of  the  county. 

The  following  table  ahowa  growtha  made  by 
variona  fruit  trees,  grapevines,  etc.,  during  the 
past  summer. 

Growth  In 

Tree  or  Vine.  Feet.  Inches. 

Raisin  grape  16  9 

Apple   4*  9 

Pear   4  8 

Plum   6  9i 

Cherry   1 

Crab  Apple   1 

Mulberry   1 

Black  Locust   8 

Apple   3 

Apricot   6 

Peach   3 

Box  Elder   6 

Mulberry   7 

Lombardy  Poplar   6 

Castor  Baan   8 

Peach   7 

Cottonwood   16 

Osage  Orange   14 

Native  Willow    16 

Pecan   .  6 

Black  Walnut   4 

Plum   8 

Mulberry   6 

Witt  Bros,  have  aeveral  cottonwoods,  nine 
yeara  old,  that  are  62  to  64  inohea  in  circumfer- 
ence and  over  60  feet  high.  Mr.  Hogg  haa  a 
peach  tree  three  yeara  old  from  the  aeed  that  is 
3^  inchea  in  diameter  and  17  feet  5  inohoB  high. 
He  has  a  cottonwood  four  yeara  old  that  is  28 
inches  in  circumference,  Mr.  Gilbert  has  a 
pecan  tree  six  years  old  that  io  24  inches  in  cir- 
oumfereoce  and  23  feet  high.  He  has  a  black 
walnut  tree  three  years  old  from  the  seed  that 
is  12  inohes  in  circumference,  11  feet  10  inches 
high,  and  that  bore  several  walnuts  this  year. 
Maynard  Sbarpe  of  Eddy  haa  two  peaoh  trees 
two  years  old  from  the  seed  that  bore  and  ma- 
tured seven  peaches  thia  year.  He  has  one  ap- 
ple tree  two  years  old  from  the  seed  that  bore 
three  apples  the  past  season. 
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^Agricultural  XioTES. 


Oregon  HoRTicaLTORAL  Society.— The  Sev- 
enth annual  meeting  of  the  Oregon  State  Horti- 
oultnral  Society  will  be  held  in  the  Olty  Conn- 
oil  Chamber  of  Portland,  Oregon,  on  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday,  January  12  and  13,  1892.  A 
very  attractive  program  has  been  prepared, 
and  the  attendance  should  be  large. — Dr.  J.  R. 
Oaudwell,  Portland,  Prealdent,  and  E.  R. 
Lakk.,  Portland,  Secretary. 


UAI.IFORNIA. 
Butte. 

Palermo  Orange  Notes. ^Cor.  Oroville 
Mercury:  W.  J.  Grier  is  entitled  to  the  honor 
of  shipping  the  first  box  of  orangea  East  thia 
winter  from  Palermo.  They  were  ahtpped  in 
atyle,  too,  with  different  colored  titane  wrap 
pera  bearing  the  inscription:  *'  From  the  Or 
ange  Grove  of  W.  J.  Grier,  Palermo,  Batte 
Co.,  California."  They  were  sent  to  his  brother 
T.  J.,  at  Laad  City,  Dakota.  Palermo's  older 
orange  groves  are  loaded  with  oranges  this 
winter,  and  present  a  beautiful  appearance  to 
pasBers-by,  as  their  golden  globes  flash  from 
the  network  of  dark-green  leaves. 

The  Wheat  Chop. — Biggs  Argu$:  We  have 
made  inquiry  among  a  number  of  farmers,  both 
on  the  adobe  aeotions  and  the  red  lands,  in  re 
gard  to  the  oondition  of  the  wheat  crop,  and 
all  are  well  satisfied  with  the  crop  ahowing 
at  preaent.  The  ralna  have  not  fallen  alto 
getber  aatiBfactorily,  but  the  interv&ls  between 
the  showers  daring  the  last  month  have  been 
short,  and  the  first  aproated  wheat,  instead  of 
rotting  aa  waa  first  feared,  has  continued  to 
grow,  although  retarded  somewhat,  and  will 
come  out  all  right.  All  the  grain  has  now 
sprouted  and  ie  growing  nicely,  and  with 
reasonable  amount  of  rain  from  now  on,  this 
section  will  raise  its  usual  abundant  crop.  The 
open  aeaaon  has  enabled  the  farmers  to  get  in 
more  grain  than  usual,  probably  more  than  baa 
ever  been  planted  during  any  one  aeason  be 
fore,  and  with  a  fair  showing  for  good  prices 
next  year,  bright  prospects  are  in  store. 

The  Forestry  Station. — Chico  Enterprise 
W.  S.  Lyon,  botanist  of  the  Forestry  Commis 
sion  has  been  visiting  the  Chico  station,  and 
we  are  told  has  made  some  arrangement  for 
some  work  being  done.  A  part  of  the  ground 
ia  to  be  prepared  for  aome  aeeda  to  be  planted 
thia  winter.  Several  rare  planta  and  treea  have 
been  received  from  Auatralia,  and  the  Oommis 
sion  will  plant  seeds  of  several  different  va- 
rietiea  of  treea  Including  the  broad-leaved 
wattle,  a  native  of  Auatralia,  the  bark  of  which 
la  said  to  ba  a  good  subatitate  for  oak  tanbark. 

Rio  Bonito  Orchards. — Oroville  Register: 
In  thia  vicinity  there  are  six  miles  of  oontinu 
oua  orcharda.  The  loweat  of  theae  la  the  Raed 
&  Johnaon  orchard  of  550  acrea.  Hatch  &  Rock, 
1650  acrea;  Alexander  &  Hammon,  300;  Hatch 
&  Rock,  upper  place,  220  acrea;  W.  Treat,  160 
acres;  M.  Goldman,  31  acres;  Mr.  Preble,  20 
acres;  Rio  Bonito  Colony  Co.,  80  acres;  Marion 
Biggs,  Jr.,  50  acres;  R.  A.  Moore,  40  acres 
John  Bsall,  30  acres;  A.  Goldman,  a  second 
tract,  30  acres,  and  two  other  20-aore  tracts 
This  gives  a  total  of  3176  aores.  More  trees 
will  be  set  oat  this  winter,  but  the  number  we 
did  not  ascertain.  Thia  givea  over  300,000 
treea,  however,  on  the  west  aide  of  the  Feather 
river  in  what  ia  known  aa  the  Rio  Bonito  ooun- 
try. The  treea  all  look  In  fine  order  and  have 
a  splendid  growth. 

Oolusa. 

Wild  Hogs.— Sitea  Cor.  Colasa  Herald 
There  Is  quite  a  number  of  wild  hours  in  the 
hills  near  this  place.  Not  long  since,  Jas.  Ren 
nedy  killed  one  that  dressed  about  300  pounds. 

Pecans.- iJerald;  J.R.  Parria  haa  gathered 
hia  pecan  crop  and  la  enthuaiaatio  over  the 
adaptability  of  our  soil  and  climate  for  this 
valuable  nut.  A  few  yeara  ago  a  couple  of 
bushes  were  sent  him  from  Texas  and  he  set 
them  out,  and  again  took  them  up  and  tranS' 
planted  them,  and  yet  they  flourished.  The 
tree  has  a  long  root  similar  to  the  walnnt. 

Fresno. 

Raisin  Shipments. — Fresno  Expositor:  The 
total  amount  of  freight  shipments  from  this 
county  in  1891  is  enough  to  make  one  carload 
of  ten  tons  every  half  hour  the  whole  year, 
day  and  night.  This  is  an  enormous  quantity. 
The  most  valuable  article  la  raisins,  footing 
nearly  28,000,000  ponnds.  Mere  figures  are 
apt  to  confuse,  rather  than  give  an  idea  of  the 
exact  number,  when  the  number  is  large.  In 
the  raisin  croo  of  Fresno  county  this  year, 
there  were  1,376,795  boxes  of  20  pounds  each, 
Theae  boxea,  laid  end  to  end  like  bricks,  would 
build  a  wall  ten  milea  long  and  40  boxea  high. 
The  aame  boxes,  stood  on  end,  would  form  80 
columns,  each  column  overtopping  the  highest 
mountain  In  the  world.  Laid  end  to  end,  they 
would  form  two  lines  from  the  top  of  the 
Sierras  to  the  top  of  the  Coast  mountains,  and 
enough  boxes  would  be  left  to  form  a  string 
from  Fresno  to  Modesto,  Last  year  the  num- 
ber of  boxea  was  873,220.  The  gain  from  last 
year  Is  503,575  boxes,  or  a  gain  of  57  per  cent, 
thia  ia  an  enormoua  gain,  in  the  face  of  the  in- 
jury to  the  raiaina  from  the  hot  wave  in  July. 

Humboldt. 
Apple  Trees  Condemned, — Eurekr  Stand- 
ard :  Horticultural  Commissioner  J.  D,  Birber 
visited  Ferndale  and  condemned  a  large  num- 
ber of  apple  trees.  The  diseased  trees  came 
from  a  nursery  in  Oregon,  and  were  being  de- 
livered by  W.  A.  Gilmore.  They  were  infected 
by  the  wooly  aphis.  Mr.  Barber  served  notice 
on  the  agent  to  either  disinfect  or  destroy  the 
trees  or  ship  them  out  of  the  county  within  10 
daya,  the  agent  agreeing  before  witneasea  to 
comply  fally  with  Mr.  Btrber'a  instructionB. 
Kern. 

Large  Acreage  Seeded  to  Grain. — Delano 
Courier:  J.  P.  Stewart  haa  now  at  work  62 
head  of  atook  on  the  Harrelson  ranch.  One 
hundred  and  ten  acres  of  grain  is  being  seeded 


each  day,  and  the  work  will  be  continued  till 
the  total  area  of  4400  acrea  la  aeeded. 

Lake. 

Trek  Planting.  —  Lakeport  Avalanche 
Mesira.  Krumm  and  Fisher,  who  bought  land 
of  Frank  Gibson,  on  Glen  wood  ranch,  are  just 
beginning  the  work  of  putting  in  20  acres,  each 
of  prunes.  Thia,  with  that  already  planted  by 
Mr,  Gibson,  makes  a  block  of  60  acrea  for  1891 
and  1892,  by  the  three  parties.  The  former 
gentlemen  will  alao  pat  out  ten  aorea  of  other 
orchard.  Other  orcharda  on  the  ranch  make  in 
all  155  aorea  of  prune  and  other  trees.  Mar 
shall  Arnold  alao  haa  20  acrea  of  the  same  tract, 
the  planting  of  which  haa  juat  begun. 

Lob  Antreles. 

The  Orange  Crop.— L.  A.  Cali/ornian:  In 
the  early  part  of  the  aeason,  California  indulged 
in  an  aspiration  rather  than  an  estimate,  that 
the  orange  crop  might  reach  6000  carloads 
The  shipments  last  year  were  4600  care,  and 
the  increase  was  only  about  30  per  cent 
Many  new  trees  had  been  coming  into  bearing, 
and  many  young  orchards  that  bore  lightly  last 
year  ahould  produce  more  thia  year;  then  all 
the  old  orcharda  had  been  taken  excellent  care 
of,  and  here  waa  more  ground  for  hopefulness 
The  present  orop  hinges  on  theae  facta:  The 
budded  varietiea  generally  are  bearing  a  good 
orop;  the  aeedlinga  a  light  one.  The  aeedlinga 
are  large  treea  whioh  often  bear  15  boxea  each 
while  the  budded  varietiea  are  much  smaller, 
with  proportionately  less  surface,  and  four  or 
five  boxes  is  a  good  crop  per  tree.  The  yonng 
orchards  will  run  at  only  half  a  box  to  one  or 
two  boxes  per  tree.  The  ratio  of  budded  to 
seedling  treea  in  the  whole  section  la  perhapa 
ten  to  one.  The  orop  of  San  Bernardino  conn 
ty  will  be  larger  than  It  waa  laat  year,  by  t 
very  oonaiderable  amount.  The  aame  la  true 
of  Orange  county,  although  the  Increaae  will  be 
amaller.  The  aame  will  apply  to  San  Diego, 
Ventura  and  Santa  Barbara.  The  deficit  will 
therefore  fall  on  Loa  Angeles  county,  which 
laat  year  produced  2200  carloada,  and  the  year 
before,  781.  Here  is  where  most  of  the  seed- 
lings come  from.  Then  the  wind  of  last  week 
knocked  off,  say  300  cars,  mostly  In  Loi  An- 
geles oonnty.  These  are  about  all  the  facts 
The  Oilrograph  says  the  season  will  turn  out 
5200  oars.  Spencer  K,  Sawell  puts  the  orop  at 
3000  cars,  alleging  that  Los  Angeles  county 
will  fall  back  to  the  figures  of  tbe  year  before 
last,  and  that  the  Increase  in  the  other  counties 
will  not  be  very  large.  The  Southern  Pacific 
people  estimate  the'orop  at  4500  to  5000  oars 

Importing  Florida  Orange  Trees. — Po 
mona  Progress:  The  importation  of  orange 
trees  from  Florida  has  brongbt  thus  far  this 
aeaaon  over  $1000  Into  the  handa  of  the  South 
em  Pacific  RUlroad  Agent  in  Pomona  for 
freighta.  In  two  daya  last  week  J,  A,  DriffiU 
paid  $1450  in  freight  on  lemon  treea. 

Napa. 

Asylum  Orchard. — Napa  Register  :  Six  or 
aeven  men,  employes  of  the  asylum,  who  are 
on  that  portion  of  the  Asylum  farm  known  as 
"the  Spencer  tract,"  have  been  for  some  time 
engaged  In  grubbing  oat  oak  and  other  trees, 
most  of  them  of  comparatively  small  growth, 
on  the  hlllalde  toward  the  aouthern  line  of  the 
above  named  tract.  Already  aome  50  acres 
have  been  cleared  of  trees  and  shrnbs  and 
plows  Btarted.  All  the  land  grubbed  will  be 
turned  over  thia  winter.  In  all,  75  or  100 
acrea  of  virgin  aoil  will  be  put  under  cultiva 
tion,  Aa  aoon  aa  convenient,  thki  land  will  be 
planted  to  prune,  apricot  and  other  fruit  trees. 
Dr.  Gardner  Intending  to  raise  all  the  fruit  the 
Asylum  will  require,  fresh  or  dried,  on  the 
farm.  The  soil  on  the  tract  mentioned  is,  for 
the  greater  part,  of  good  depth,  and  that  it  is 
productive  Is  efidenoed  by  the  rank  growth  of 
trees  and  shrubs  to  be  seen  on  every  hand.  In 
many  placea  the  decayed  vegetation  of  oount- 
less  years  makes  this  land  well  adapted  to  the 
purpose  to  which  it  will  be  put. 

Orange. 

Grain  Crop. — Newmark  &  Edwards  esti- 
mate the  grain  crop  of  Los  Angelee  and  Orange 
as  follows:  Wheat  thrashed  364,588  sacks  and 
barley  1,106,269  sacks.  Wheat  averaged  133| 
pounds  per  sack,  making  a  total  of  486,000 
centals  (or  hundred  weight);  average  value, 
$1.40  per  cental.  Tot^l  valuation,  $680,400. 
Barley  ayeraged  about  110  pounds  to  the  sack, 
making  the  total  centals  2,216,895,  at  a  valua- 
tion of  90  cents  per  cental,  equals  say  $1,095,- 
200.  Corn  is  a  very  di£Scult  grain  to  get  data 
on,  being  shelled  and  marketed  from  the  field, 
or  held  in  oriba  till  apring,  aa  may  ault  the 
farmer'a  oonvenlence.  Grain  in  public  ware- 
houses and  mills,  Loa  Angelea  county,  Dao.  1, 
1891:  Wheat,  207.120  centals;  barley,  377.- 
600  oentala.  Orange  county:  Wheat,  12,000 
oentala;  barley,  75,000  oentala.  The  wheat 
raised  in  thia  and  Orange  county  is  principally 
red  (called  white  Russian),  Dffiince  and  Sootoh 
Fife,  being  ieaa  liable  to  met  than  Auetralian. 
The  Loa  Angelea  Farming  and  Milling  Company 
ralae  much  fine  Australian  on  their  ranches  in 
San  Fernando  valley.  Four  cargoes  of  wheat 
have  been  made  up  in  these  coanties.  Two  by 
Spreckels  Brothers,  loaded  at  Sin  Pedro.  The 
balance  of  the  wheat  not  needed  for  seed 
is  now  prinoipally  in  the  hands  of  three  local 
milla. 

San  Bernardino. 
A  Large  Citrus  Grove  , — Riverside  Press 
and  Horticulturist:  A  thouaand-aore  orange 
and  lemon  grove  ia  to  be  planted  in  South  Riv- 
eraide  by  an  aaaociatlon  of  gentlemen  under 
the  name  of  the  Orange  and  Lsmon  Grove  Com- 
pany. 


San  Dlesro. 
Farm  Notes.— Ducoo  Oor.  San  Diegan :  It 
rained  .65  of  an  inch  Dec,  19  :  Thia  makea  a 
total  of  1.14  inchea  for  the  aeaaon.  The  moun- 
taina  were  white  with  snow  this  morning. 
Farmers  are  rejoicing  and  teams  are  In  demand. 
Plowing  will  be  commenced  in  every  direction 
now,  aa  the  ground  is  in  tine  oondition.  There 
la  already  nearly  1003  acres  in  wheat  and  bar- 
ley that  were  sown  dry.  Dapnty  Bug  Hunter 
Smith  of  Eioondido  has  been  doing  this  valley 
lately  and  baa  found  several  orchards  infested 
with  San  Jose  scale,  and  in  every  case  the 
owner  has  dug  the  trees  up  and  burned  them 
or  has  applied  an  effective  remedy. 

Shasta. 

To  Begin  Planting. — Anderson  Enterprise: 
Fruit-tree  planting  will  aoon  begin  in  this 
neighborhood,  and  while  there  will  be  many 
thousand  trees  planted,  we  thick  the  number 
will  fall  short  of  each  of  the  last  three  preced- 
ing years,  which  were  exceedingly  heavy 
yeara  of  planting. 

Solano. 

The  Fruit-Grjwers'  Association, — Dixon 
Tribune:  The  fruit-growera  of  Solano  and 
Yolo  oountiea  living  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Wintera  have  organized  an  association  with 
the  following  cflSoera  :  G.  W.  Thisaell,  Prea.; 
Wm.  Biker,  Vioe-Prea,;  C.  F.  Wyer,  Seo'y 
and  Treaa.  Meetioga  will  be  held  on  the  aeo- 
ond  and  fourth  Saturdays  of  each  month. 
Many  of  our  orchardists  are  novices  in  the  busi- 
ness, and  will  be  glad  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  of  profiting  by  the  experience 
of  these  successful  horticulturists. 

Barnhart  Farm  Notes.— Cor.  Dixon  TrU>- 
une:  From  present  indications,  the  coming 
season  will  be  all  that  the  lowland  farmers 
could  desire.  This  idea  prevails  generally,  and 
all  the  tule  farmers  in  both  Solano  and  San 
Joaquin  counties  are  seeding  vast  areas  of  land 
in  anticipation  of  a  dry  aeason.  Seventy  head 
of  mules  were  sent  over  to  Stockton  recently 
to  assist  In  preparing  ground  for  sowing.  All 
the  land  sown  lies  In  or  adjacent  to  the  tnles. 
Four  scrapers  were  also  sent  over  to  strengthen 
the  levees  along  the  banks  of  the  San  Joaquin. 
The  nine  eight-mule  teama  wh  oh  were  aent 
away  are  hardly  misaed  from  the  number  atill 
at  work  here.  More  than  80  head  of  animala 
are  still  at  work  on  the  levees,  whioh  have 
grown  broader  and  higher  until  they  now  look 
like  small-sized  mountain  ranges.  Still,  Man- 
ager Birnhart  is  not  sotiafied.  He  intenda  to 
continue  the  work,  weather  permitting,  until 
nothing  abort  of  a  cloudburst  can  make  an  im- 
preaalon  on  the  embankmeot-i.  Tbe  grain  is 
already  aprlnging  up  fresh  and  green  all  over 
the  broad  plains,  and  in  a  few  more  weeks  they 
will  be  thickly  carpeted  with  growing  wheat 
and  barley. 

Sonoma. 

Sebastopol  Packing  Co. — Sebastopol  Times: 
The  Sebaatopol  Packing  Co.  held  a  meeting 
Deo.  21st,  at  whioh  was  received  10  per  cent  of 
the  $20,000  subscribed.  Tbe  meeting  waa  well 
attended,  with  aigna  of  growing  intereat.  The 
proper  atepa  were  taken,  and  articlea  of  Incor- 
poration filed  with  County  Clerk  Juilllard.  The 
ground  for  the  cannery  has  been  purchased  by 
the  Directors  from  John  A.  Brown,  and  is 
located  east  of  the  Winery  of  the  Santa  Rosa 
road. 

Hop  Culture. — Haaldsburg  Enterprise:  Jno. 
MoMtnn,  Secretary  of  tbe  Sonoma  Cjunty  Hop- 
Growers'  Association,  fumishea  a  liat  of  hop- 
erowers  in  Guerneville,  Healdsburg  and  Santa 
Rosa  districts,  with  the  number  of  bales  pro- 
duced by  each  for  the  current  year.    In  Guerne- 
ville district,  A.  McPeak  is  credited  with  42 
and  R.  S.  Drake  with  80  bales— a  total  of  122. 
Healdsburg  is  credited  with  13  growers,  ranging 
from  33  bales  produced  by  J.  T.  Sheehan  to  155 
bales  by  M.  Redding— a  total  of  993  bales  for 
the  district.    In  Santa  Rosa  district,  45  in- 
dividuals and  firms  are  named,  ranging  from  2 
to  520  bales,  R.  Peterson  being  credited  with 
the  latter  number,  Ah  Sam,  a  Chinese,  stand- 
ing second  with  405  bales,  Joseph  Pnrrlngton 
third  with  400  bales;  and  the  district  foots  up 
6259  bales,  an  aggregate  of  7285  bales  for  the 
three  districts  mentioned.    Toe  same  authority 
reports  23  new  bop  yards  started,  covering  an 
aggregate  of  361  aores,  Farmer  and  Peterson 
standing  at  the  head  of  the  liat  with  75  aorea, 
John  Peteraon  following  with  40  acres,  C,  Y. 
Caldwell  and  Miller  and  Purrington  wich  30 
aores  each  and  S,  Gillmon  with  25  aores.  There 
haa  been  no  diaease  In  the  Sonoma  bop  fielda, 
and  the  product  oommanda  an  extra  price. 
Tulare. 

Prices  of  Raisins.  —  Hanford  Journal: 
There  ia  a  great  difference  between  reporta 
from  different  parties,  of  prioea  ruling  in  the 
E»at  for  raiaina.  Several  persona  residing  in 
Etatern  towns  have  written  to  relatives  here 
that  California  raiaina  are  aelling  there  at  from 
25  to  30  oenta  per  pound.  While  these  state- 
ments are  arriving  from  Individuals  oat  of  the 
trade,  a  gentleman  who  had  consigned  his 
goods  to  a  certain  firm  to  be  sold,  received 
word  from  said  firm  that  they  were  "just  in 
receipt  of  a  letter  from  Chicago  which  states 
that  three  cars  of  choice  London  layers  from 
Fresno  were  sold  last  week  at  $1.10  and  $1.16 
per  box  for  three-crown;  also  a  copy  of  an  auc- 
tion sale  in  Philadelphia  of  2000  boxes  of  Lon- 
don layers  carried  over  from  last  year  in  cold 
storage,  and  sold  by  the  agents  there  at  50 
cents  per  box,  whioh  would  not  cover  freight 
and  warehouse  charges.  All  these  things  go 
to  show  that  the  market  is  in  a  horrible  oondi- 
tion, etc."  Tbe  grower  who  received  this  letter 
informs  us  that  he  believes  that  the  main  cause 
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of  the  difference  Id  price  between  the  producer 
and  the  consumer  is  the  lack  of  distribntiod  of 
the  Cilifornia  raisin  crop.  Nearly  all  the 
raiiina  are  sent  to  one  of  five  cities — New  York, 
Ohicaj!0,  B3ston,  Philadelphia  or  St.  Laais. 
There  is  a  consequent  glut  in  the  raisin  mar- 
ket in  these  cities,  and  the  goods  are  sold  at 
prices  ruinous  to  the  producers,  and  the  mid' 
dlemen  get  the  big  profits.  Lack  of  proper 
distribution  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
the  low  prices  of  raisins  this  year,  and  the 
remedy  therefore  should  be  and  is  a  subject  of 
earnest  discussion  among  the  horticulturists. 

BcTTEE  ScAHCB.— Journal:  Batter  is  a  very 
scarce  article  in  Hinford  now.  A  great  deal 
of  the  milk  from  the  dairies  hereabout  goes  to 
the  Hanford  cheese  factory.  Farmers  who 
make  butter  find  no  difficulty  in  securing  city 
patrons  who  agree  to  take  butter  the  year 
round,  and  pay  remunerative  prices  therefor. 
There  is  a  call  for  more  butter  milking  in  this 
Ticioity,  as  a  Ikrge  amount  of  this  product  is 
shipped  in  here  annually  to  meet  the  demand. 

Oanax  Woek, — The  Tulare  LakeOanal  Com- 
pany, of  which  ex-Mayor  Pond  of  San  Fran- 
oisoo  is  president,  Mr.  Turnball  is  vice-presi- 
dent, and  in  which  C.  W.  Clarke,  a  large  land- 
owner of  this  county,  is  interested,  have  just 
finished  building  a  dam,  which  oost  about 
$2500,  across  Tulare  river,  four  miles  from  the 
lake,  and  now  a  canal,  which  Is  36  feet  wide 
and  is  to  be  10  miles  long,  is  in  course  of  onn- 
■trnotion.  This  canal  will  irrigate  some  50,- 
000  acres  when  completed,  and  will  supply 
with  water  for  irrigation  what  was  At  well's 
island,  in  Tulare  lake,  in  the  '70s. 

Lkvek  Built.  —  Hinford,  Dao.  21 :  The 
Kings  river  levee,  which  redeems  from  over 
flow  about  11,000  acreR  of  rich  agricultural  lands 
on  the  south  side  of  Kiags  riTer  and  north  of 
this  city,  was  completed  last  Sunday.  It  is  a 
little  over  14^  miles  in  length  and  varies  in 
height  from  3i  to  10  feet.  I.  N.  Weight  of 
Tulare  was  the  contractor  and  it  took  on  an 
average  230  horses  and  100  men  to  complete 
the  work  in  80  days. 

Ventura. 

Stakch  Factory  Running. — Cor.  Ventura 
Free  Press:  The  Haeneme  Starch  Factory 
started  up  in  full  blast  on  Dec.  2l8t,  and  is  now 
chewing  up  murphies  worse  than  any  Irish 
paddy.  Potatoes  are  not  coming  in  very  fast 
just  at  present,  owing,  we  suppose,  to  the  fact 
that  few  know  that  the  factory  is  started.  Mr 
J,  £,  Borchard,  who  was  the  prime  mover  of 
the  prr  jsct  of  building  the  factory,  hauled  the 
first  660  sacks  of  potatoes,  but  as  they  are 
capable  of  handling  100  sacks  per  day,  these 
will  not  last  long.  J.  B.  Alvord  has  followed 
■nit  and  will  deliver  500  sacks  more. 

ARIZONA. 

Feuit  Cultuke  in  Salt  Riveb  Valley. — 
Oen.  E.  S.  Gill  of  Phoenix  in  Orange  Belt: 
The  first  fig  orchard  of  any  consequence  was 
planted  in  1887.  It  consists  of  sixty  acres, 
and  on  an  adjaioiug  ranch  eighty  acres  were 
planted  the  next  season.  Since  then,  additions 
have  been  made  on  these  two  ranches  and 
others  until  now  there  are  over  500  acres 
planted  to  figs  in  the  valley.  Our  soil  and  cli- 
mate seem  to  be  especially  adapted  to  the  suc- 
cessful cultivation  of  the  fig,  and  I  may  add, 
the  raisin  grape.  The  soil  contains  an  unusual 
amount  of  saccharine  matter  and  as  a  conse- 
quence the  figs  are  very  sweet  and  Inaoions. 
The  skin  is  thin  and  tender,  and  there  is  no 
necessity  for  dipping  in  lye  to  cut  it,  as  is  the  case 
in  most  of  the  fig-growing  districts  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. All  that  is  required  to  put  them  in 
first-class  condition  for  the  market  is  a  little 
bleaching.  Two  crops  a  year  can  be  relied  on, 
and  in  some  seasoDR  three  and  even  four  crops 
can  be  produced.  Riisin  culture  is  aleo  new  with 
ns,  bat  the  work  already  done  shows  that  we 
will  produce  a  very  superior  quality  of  raisins, 
equal  to  the  best  from  the  famous  £1  Cajon  dis- 
trict in  San  Diego  connty.  This  is  owing  to 
the  great  amount  of  sugar  in  the  grape.  For 
the  same  reason  we  cannot  produce  good  light 
wines,  but  there  is  no  question  that  Salt  River 
valley  grapes  will  produce  a  very  superior  arti- 
cle of  port,  sherry  and  burgundy.  The  oldest 
orange  orchard  in  the  valley  will  be  three  years 
old  in  February.  Over  500  acres  were  planted 
to  oranges  last  year,  and  twice  that  acreage 
will  be  planted  this  season.  The  success  of 
orange-growing,  particularly  on  the  foothill 
lands,  is  now  assured,  as  well  as  the  growing  of 
figs,  raisins  and  the  decidious  fruits,  Apri- 
ooti,  especially,  do  well  all  over  the  valley. 

NEVADA. 

Cattle  Notes. — Reno  Oazeite,  Deo.  10,  W. 
S.  Biiley.  while  in  Smith's  valley,  Lyon  connty, 
bought  400  head  of  cattle— 100  head  of  beef  for 
his  market  here  and  in  Virginia  and  200  stock 
cattle  for  his  Churchill  county  ranch.  He  says 
the  people  of  Mason  Valley  are  holding  public 
meetings  to  discuss  the  baildiog  of  a  creamery, 
and  have  about  decided  to  build  one.  Mr. 
Biiley  i^  going  to  put  a  .500  cow  creamery  on 
his  Oburchill  connty  place,  and  has  the  lumber 
on  the  ground  to  build  it.  Mr.  Bailey  has 
been  trying  the  experiment  of  dehorning  old 
cows  to  be  fattened  for  beef,  and  Is  highly 
pleased  with  the  result.  He  says  he  dehorned 
100  head  with  great  success.  He  says  three 
men  can  run  100  through  a  ohute  in  a  day  and 
do  the  job,  Mr.  Biiley  is  thoronghly  con- 
vinced that  old  cows  feed  better  and  take  on 
fat  more  readily,  make  better  beef  and  in  every 
way  are  more  satisfactory  by  being  dehorned. 
He  aayi  there  are  fully  2000  head  of  beef  being 


fed  in  Mason  Valley  and  about  the  same  num- 
ber in  Cburchill  connty.  J.  M.  Tnnnell  came 
up  from  Stn  Frandisoo  after  the  two  steers  fat- 
tened by  Louis  Dean,  which  were  shipped  to 
that  city  where  they  will  be  fed  until  just  be- 
fore Christmas  and  then  taken  to  the  shambles 
by  Mark  Straus  of  the  Bay  City  Market.  Dean 
sold  them  to  C.  W.  Welby  for  $500  and  Straus 
bought  them  of  Welby.  They  are  twin  brothers 
of  the  Shorthorn  family  and  weigh  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  3000  pounds  each. 

Beef  Cattle. — Reno  Oazette,:  A  careful 
estimate  of  all  the  cattle  this  side  of  the  moun- 
tains, foots  22  680,  divided  up  as  follows:  Ruby 
valley,  880;  Clover  valley,  600;  Paradise  val- 
ley, Owens  river  and  all  points  noith  of  Winne- 
muoca,  2000;  Lovelocks,  2000;  Mason  valley, 
2000;  Antelope  valley,  400;  Carson  sink,  1500; 
Truokee  meadows,  8000;  Birney  Horn,  800; 
Honey  lake,  4500.  Besides  these,  there  are 
about  2500  in  Shasta  valley;  looks  as  if  San 
Francisco  butchers  would  have  to  pay  for  beef 
before  spring.  Beef  is  selling  now  at  Omaha 
for  11^  and  12  cents.  Washington  has  none; 
Oregon  is  short;  Arizona  will  not  contribute 
any  considerable  number  to  the  market,  and  it 
looks  decidedly  encouraging  for  the  feeders  this 
year.  The  Oazette  will  be  ereatly  disappointed, 
if  beef  is  not  worth  7  or  7i  centa  before  the 
close  of  February. 


Better  Horses  tor  California. 

The  interest  is  manifestly  increasing  over  the 
State  among  good,  Intelligent  farmers  and 
breeders  for  a  larger  class  of  good,  heavy 
horses  and  fine  single  and  double  carriage 
teams.  Whoever  has  large  draft  or  fine  car- 
riage horses  to  sell  finds  a  ready  market  at  good 
prices,  while  small.  Inferior  and  unreliable 
stock  will  not  sell  at  any  price  worth  raising. 
If  the  farming  community  in  general  wonld 
pay  more  attention  to  breeding  to  good  im- 
ported pure-bred  registered  stallions  the  im- 
provement in  the  horse  industry  wonld  soon  be 
felt  throughout  the  State  in  the  price  of  horses, 
and  no  enterprise  well  followed  will  increase 
the  prosperity  of  any  section  more  than  pro 
ducing  the  best  kinds  of  coach  and  draft 
horses  that  always  sell  at  paying  prices  in  any 
market.  Etstern  horses  of  ordinary  quality 
are  shipped  here  and  sold  at  good  prices  on  ac- 
count of  the  demand  for  kind,  reliable,  well- 
bred  stock  for  general  use.  They  can  be  as 
well  or  better  raised  in  California  by  using  only 
good  sires  as  to  pay  transportation  and  profit 
to  bring  them  from  the  £  ist.  Importers  and 
dealers  are  now  introducing  in  this  State  sev 
eral  kinds  of  breeds  of  exoellent  merit  and 
proven  endurance  In  the  Eiistern  States,  and 
having  no  superiors.  Holbert  &  Conger  of  Los 
Angeles,  importers  and  dealers,  showed  some 
grand  Shire  draft  horses  and  the  great  German 
coach  horse  Adonis,  at  our  last  State  Fair,  and 
we  learn  are  now  receiving  at  their  stables  in 
Los  Angeles,  two  carloads  of  Shires,  Cleveland 
Bays  and  German  coach  stallions — all  imported 
this  season  direct  from  Europe,  and  among  the 
very  best  that  could  be  bought.  This  firm  is 
the  first  to  introduce  the  celebrated  German 
and  Oldenburg  coach  horse  on  the  Pacific 
Ooast.  Their  German  coach  stallion  Adonis, 
sold  to  Mr,  Sperry  of  Stockton,  is  rapidly  mak 
ing  a  State  reputation  for  the  beat  coach  type 
With  this  importation  they  have  two  younger 
ones  of  much  quality  and  character — a  raven 
black  and  mahogany  bay,  as  well  as  Superior 
Clevelands  and  Grand  Shires,  all  registered  full 
bloods  in  Europe  and  America,  We  are  satis 
fied  no  successful  breeder  can  make  a  mistake 
in  using  this  kind  of  stallions  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  grades  and  scrubs. 

The  growth  and  development  of  the  Pacific 
Slope  will  certainly  demand  as  good  horses  for 
coach,  carriage  and  draft  uses,  as  are  now  pro 
dnced  for  sporting  purposes. 


Why  Plants  Obow  Eeeot.— Why  trees  or 
other  plants  grow  erect  has  never  yet  been 
definitely  determined.  It  has  been  supposed 
to  have  some  relation  to  the  action  of  light. 
Certainly,  a  plant  usually  growing  erect  turns 
toward  any  opening  for  light  in  a  dark  cellar, 
but  when  there  is  no  light,  they  grow  erect. 
Dr.  Maxwell  S.  Masters  has  recently  called  at- 
tention to  some  cases  in  an  Eaglish  coal  mine 
1000  feet  deep.  Some  props  made  from  green 
posts  pushed  out  into  growth,  and  though  in 
absolute  darkness  they  were  perfectly  erect. 
They  were  perfectly  blanched. 

An  Ingenious  Invention  Is  an  orange 
peeler  that  removes  the  coat  without  cutting 
the  inner  skin.  It  Is  claimed  that  1000  oranges 
may  be  peeled  without  soiling  finger  or  glove, 
or  losing  a  drop  of  juice.  The  peeler  is  a  piece 
of  wire,  nickel-plated,  very  much  in  the  shape 
of  a  button-hook,  but  with  a  tiny  blade  let  Into 
the  inner  bend  of  the  hook.  When  the  point 
of  the  hook  is  drawn  into  the  fruit  it  slides  be- 
tween the  pulp  and  the  peel  without  danger  of 
entering  either,  while  the  blade  divides  the 
peel  easily  and  rapidly,  after  which  it  may  be 
removed  without  trouble. 


Scientific  Exaaination  of  Soils. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  Wahnschaffes 
"Examination  of  Soils,"  published  by  Henry 
Carey  Baird  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  a  oompila 
tion  of  the  various  methods  of  mechanical  and 
chemical  analyses  as  pursued  by  German  chem- 
ists, and  includes  some  of  the  appliances  de 
vised  by  Prof.  Hilgard  of  our  State  University. 
It  does  not  include,  however,  the  important 
Rontribntions  made  to  a  knowledge  of  the  sub 
ject  by  French  chemists,  and  is  therefore  de 
ficlent  as  a  general  review  of  the  subject.  The 
publication  is  not  adapted  to  the  use  of  farm 
ers,  but  is  a  text-book  for  consultation  in  the 
laboratory,  and  should  be  included  in  all  book 
collectiora  for  such  purposes.  It  is  sent  post 
paid  for  $1.50  by  the  publishers. 

Early  Treasures. 

Eds.  Press: — To-day  I  picked  on  the  Asylum 
Farm,  near  this  city,  fioe  samples  of  our  favor- 
ite California  poppy  (EschschoUzia)  in  full  bloom, 
with  many  buds  clustering  about  them.  These 
are  tbo  avani  couriers  of  the  grand  army  of 
wild-flowers  that  will  come  trooping  on  in 
month  or  two.  This  is  very  early  for  these 
flowers  to  bloom  in  this  valley.  Have  they 
been  noted  in  bloom  elsewhere  by  any  of  your 
readers,  I  wonder,  this  winter  ? 

Also  the  same  day  I  gathered  fresh  sprays  of 
Maidenhair  fern  {Adiantum),  ooBee  fern, 
(Pteris  Androme  dafolia),  the  pretty  "Lace 
fern"  and  the  common  "Polypodlnm."  R 

Napa.  Dec.  S6. 


WINTER  BUTTER. 

To  meet  with  ready  sale  at  good  prices  butter  must 
not  only  be  sweet  but  rich  in  flavor. 

To  the  dairyman  and  fa  mer  a  satisfactory  color  is  an 
item  o(  great  importance,  and  there  have  been  many 
preparations  put  on  the  market  (or  this  purpose. 

The  Improved  Butter  Color,  made  by  Wells,  Richardson 
&  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt.,  is  far  ahead  of  all  other  colors,  in 
shade,  strength,  and  purity.  It  la  free  from  taste  or 
smell,  absolutely  without  sediment,  and  gives  the  natu- 
ral shade  produced  by  good  June  pasturage.  The  manu- 
facturers offer  to  ma  l  free  enough  ot  this  preparation  to 
color  sixty  pounds  of  butter  on  receipt  of  six  cents  in 
stamps.  We  hope  all  the  butter-making  readers  of  the 
Rural  Pkess  who  do  not  use  the  Improved,  will  take 
advantage  of  this  generous  offer. 


Complimentary  Samples, 

Persons  receiving  this  paper  marked  are  re- 
quested to  examine  its  contents,  terms  of  snb' 
scription,  and  give  it  their  own  patronage,  and 
as  far  as  practicable  aid  in  circulating  the 
journal,  and  making  its  value  more  widely 
known  to  others,  and  extending  its  influence  in 
the  cause  it  faithfully  serves.  Snbsoriptlon, 
paid  in  advance,  5  mos,  $1;  10  mos.,  $2;  15 
mos.,  $3.  Extra  copies  mailed  for  10  cents, 
if  ordered  soon  enongh.  If  already  a  wnb- 
scriber,  please  show  the  paper  to  nthers. 


CEDAR  GROVE   STOCK  FARM. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Mock,  of  Danville.  Ky.,  Says:  "  I  can  cheer- 
fully recommend  Qulnn's  Ointment  to  all  horsemen  as 
the  very  beet  remedy  in  use.  Would  not  be  without  it  " 
For  Curbs,  Splints,  Spavins,  Windpuff=,  or  any  enlarge- 
ments, give  it  a  trial.  Sample  box  25  cents,  silver  or 
stamps.  Regular  size  $1.60  delivered.  Address  W.  B. 
Eddy  &  Co.,  Whitehall,  N.  Y. 


Don't  fail  to  Write. 

Should  this  paper  be  received  by  any  subscriber  who 
does  not  want  it,  or  beyond  tfie  time  he  intends  to  pay 
for  it,  let  him  not  fail  to  write  us  direct  to  stop  it.  A 
postal  card  (costing  one  cent  only)  will  suffice.  We  will 
not  knowingly  send  the  paper  to  any  one  who  does  not 
wish  it,  but  if  It  is  continued,  through  the  failure  of  the 
subscriber  to  notify  us  to  discontinue  It,  or  some  irre- 
sponsible party  requested  to  stop  it,  we  shall  positively 
demand  payment  for  the  time  it  is  sent.  Look  oakefully 

AT  THE  LABEL  ON  YOUR  PAPER. 


Grain  Harvesting  has  been  reduced  to  a 
fine  point  in  California.  A  recant  report  frcm 
Stanislaus  county  shows  that  it  costs  jast  80 
cents  per  acre  to  harvest  the  crop  from  a  ranch 
of  7330  acres. 


Tbe  Sower  Should  Take  No  ObSDces, 

But  assure  the  success  of  his  planting  by  using  seeds 
which  have  been  put  to  the  test  and  th  ir  virtue  proven. 
In  another  column  appears  the  advt.  of  W.  W.  Barnard 
&  Co.,  Chicago,  among  the  largest  of  western  seedsmen. 
The  growth  and  success  of  this  firm  have  been  due  to  the 
prompt  execution  of  or  lerg  and  to  the  fact  that  their 
tested  seeds  when  used  cau^e  no  disappointment. 


$500,000. 

To  LOAN  IN  ANY  AMOUNT  AT  THE  VERT  LOWEST 

market  rate  of  interest  on  approved  security  in  Farm- 
ing Lands.  A.  SCHULLER,  Room  8,  420  Cali- 
fornia St. ,  San  Francisco. 


$3,250,000 

To  LOAN  ON  MORTGAGE   ON   RANCHES   AND  CITY 

real  esute  below  market  rates.  HOWE,  BAND 
MANN  &  CO..       California  St..  «.  F. 


Unitarian  Literature 

Sent  free  by  the  Channing  Auxiliary  of  the  First 
Unitarian  Church,  cor.  Geary  and  Franklin  Sts.,  San 
Francisco.    Address  Mrs.  B.  F.  Giddings  as  above. 


RABBIT-PROOF 

STOCK  FENCE! 

Chaap,  Durable  and  KfTectivo. 

Pickets  colored  red  by  hoiUng  In  a  chemical  paint  to 
preserve  the  wood.  We  make  it  2  ft.,  21  ft  ,  4  ft.  and  H 
it.  high.   Send  for  circulars  and  price  lint  to 

JUDSON   MFQ.  00., 

14  &  16  Fremont  St  San  Franolaco. 


The  above  cut  shows  a  section  nf  the  Judsoo  2-tt. 
Rabbit>Proof  Fence.  By  stretching  barbed  wires  on  tbe 
posts  above  it,  it  will  turn  any  stock  whatever. 


IT  STANDS  AT  THE  HEAD! 


DO  NOT  FAIL  to  SEE  THE  "DOMESTIC" 

Before  Buying  a  Sewing  Machine. 
It  is  tbe  leader  in  practical  progress.    Send  for  price  list 
J.  W.  EVANS,  28  Poet  St.  S.  F. 


ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  regular  Annnal  Meeting  of  the  Stockholders  of 
the  Grangers'  Bank  of  California,  for  the  election  ot 
Directors  for  the  ensuing  year,  will  take  place  at  tbe 
office  of  the  Bank,  in  the  City  of  San  Francisco,  State  of 
California,  on  Tuesd»y,  the  12th  day  of  January,  1893, 
at  one  o'clock,  P.  M. 

For  Grangers'  Bank  of  California, 

ALBEKT  MONTPELLIER, 
San  Francisco,  Dec.  14,  1891.      Cashier  and  Manager. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 
The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society, 

526  Oallfornla  Street. 

FOR  THEHALF  YKAR  ENDING  DECEMBER  31,  1891, 
adividenii  b^s  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  five  and 
four-tenthg  (6  4-10)  per  cent  per  annum  on  Term  De- 
posits, and  four  and  one-half  (4J)  per  cent  per  arnum  on 
Ordinary  Deposits,  payable  on  and  after  SATURDAY, 
January  2,  1892. 

GEORGE  TOURNY,  Secretary. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION,  632  CALIFOR- 
nia  St.,  corner  Webb,  branch,  1700  Market  St.,  cor. 
Polk.  For  the  half  year  ending  with  December  31, 1891, 
a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  ihe  rate  of  five  and  four- 
tenths  (5  4  10)  per  cent  per  annum  on  term  depoei  s,  and 
four  and  one-^alf  (41)  per  cent  per  a-num  on  orcina'y 
deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after  SATURDAY, 
January  2,  1892.  LOVELL  W  HUE,  C»8hier. 


1t 


IT'S  WONDERFUL! 

-'The   \'ew  Treatment"  for  Ca- 
tarrh, by  petroleum.    Send  stamp  for  30 
page  pamphlet,  free.    Agents  wanted. 
HEALTH  SUPPLIESC0.,710BR0ADWAY,N.Y. 


UN EQUALED  IX 

Tone,  ToQCh,  Workmanship  and  Durability. 

Baltimore,  22  and  24  East  Baltimore  Street. 
New  York,  148  Fifth  Ave.  Washington,  S17  Market  Space. 

LOWEST  PRICES. 
EASIEST  TERMS. 
LARGEST  STOCK. 
Oldest  Music  House. 

DECKES  BROS. 
FIMCHER. 


PIANOS 

KOHLER  &  OHASE. 

S«  O'Farrell  Rt^  M.F. 


WANTED 


Practical  Horticulturist  of  California 
experience  can  have  steady  employ* 
ment  on  one  of  the  largest  froit 
nniiH/>iiUill>ict  farms  in  San  Diego  County,  consist- 
nUlUtUillirioli  iog  of  Orange;,  Lemons,  Olives, 
Apricots  and  Grapes.  Only  competent,  wide-awake 
parties  need  apply.  Address,  with  references,  K.  H. 
FRANK,  216  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  or  F.  F. 
ADAMS,  Fallbrook,  Cal. 


BUSINESS   OHANCE,   FOR    MAN    OR  WOMAN. 
Addrea.  C.  R.  ORCUTT,  Orcntt,  Oallfomla 


s 


WITHOUT  AN  EQUAL. 


,_THE  gre:at,_ 


AiN 


RHEUMATISM, 
NEURALGIA, 
LUMBAGO, 
SCIATICA, 

Sprains,  Bruises,  Burns,  Swellings, 


PROMPTLY  AND  PERMANENTLY. 


f  ACIFie  l^URAb  f  RESS. 
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yticatiopal. 


A.Ancliie  GnDDingliain,  F.G.S.&c. 

ANALYTICAL  AND  CONSULTING 
CHEMIST, 


11  Chronicle  Building:. . 


. . .  San  Francisco. 


Prof,  of  Chemistry  Hahnemann  Hospital  College,  S.  F. 
Evening  Clasaee  in  Theore  tical  and  Practical  Chemistry. 
Instruction  aUo  given  by  mail.   Terms  on  application. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 
723  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL. 
Open  All  Year. 
A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  President. 
Assaying  of  Ores,  $28;  Bullion  and  Chlorination  Assay, 
$26;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.    Fxill  course  of  assaying,  (50. 
ESTABLISHED  1864  tS"  Send  for  circular. 


Bowens  Academy, 

UnlFergitjr  Ave.,  Berkeley. 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL 
For  Boys  and  Youngf  Men. 

Special  university  preparation,  depending  not  on  time, 

but  on  progress  in  studies. 
T.  S.  BOWBNS,  M.  A  Head  Master. 


HEALDS 


BUSINESS  OOLLEQE, 

24  POST  ST.,  S.  F. 

FOB  SEVENTY  -  FIVB  I>OIiI.ARS  THIS 
College  instructs  in  Shorthand,  Type  Writing,  Book- 
keeping,  Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  the 
English  branches,  and  everything  pertaining  to  business 
for  six  full  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers,  and  give 
Indiridual  instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  school  has 
its  graduates  in  every  part  of  the  State. 
Send  for  Cikcdlar. 

E.  P.  HEALD,  President. 

0.  S.  HALEY,  Secretary. 


Ditson's 

60 

Music  Books. 

latest  Series!  Just  Issued! 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  Piano  Collection. 

I'O  pages     Brilliant  buf  easy  pieces. 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  Ballad  Collection. 

180  pasres.    Latest  and  best  songs. 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  Son^  and  Chorus  Collection. 

Each  song  has  a  tinging  chorus. 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  Dance  Collection. 

Every  style  of  dance  music;  not  difficult. 
All  these  bookM  are  large  glieet  mnslc  size. 

ANY  VOLUME  SENT  POSTPAID  FOR  50c. 

OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY,Boston 


BALL 

BEARINGS 

MAKE 

GHT  DRAFT 

KfYSTOWE' 

DISC 

HARROWS. 

Used  on  No  Other. 
Save  much.  troHble  ai»d  expense. 
The  KEYSTONE  DISC  HARROW  draws 
nearly  one  horse  ll^liter  than  any  other.  It 
does  not  require  weighting  down  with  iron, 
dirt  or  etone,  which  also  makes  it  lighter  draft. 
Send  for  book  "  The  R4:aHon  Why." 

^KEYSTONE  MFG.  CO.,  Sterling.  III. 

Branch  Houses^^nveniently  j  Mention  this  paper. 


WELL; 


Clippi  I  r  O  /<  /;  Ki„d,,  Water,  fia»,  Qft 
fng,  Wind&Steam  Mach'y.  Encyclopedia  26o. 

■The  American  Well  Works,  Aurora,  III. 

1i-i3S.CanalSt., CHICAGO, ILL.  I   „  ,„ 
Elm  Street.  DALLAS.  TEXAS,  f  """"^ 


IRANGE 


A  practical  treatise  bv  T.  A.  Garbi 
giving  the  results  of  long  experi- 
ence Id  Southern  California.  IBfl 
IMkKea.  oloth  boand.  Sent  post-paid 
at  iredaeed  priM  o!  76  eta.  pei  copj 
br  DSWCT  *  00.,  PDblUhen.  8.  V. 


A  Panic! 


Will  it  affect  you  and  me? 

Yes,  it  is  very  far-reaching. 

How  did  it  all  happen  ?  Please  tell ! 

Yes,  certainly.    Read  what  is  said  about 
it  in  the  story  below. 

It  is  not  like  other  Panics— You  will  be 
benefitted  by  it  rather  than  injured. 

A  certain  mercantile  house  gathered  to- 
gether an  immense  stock  of  goods  from 
the  markets  of  the  world — consisting  of 
almost  every  article  of  commerce  needed 
in  trade  to  make  things  run  smoothly. 

Things  to  eat,  things  to  wear,  things  to 
play  with,  things  to  work  with,  things  to 
keep  folks  warm,  things  to  keep  them 
cool,  things  to  build  and  furnish  houses, 
things  that  farmers  and  housekeepers 
buy  and  use  all  the  time,  books  and 
other  things  to  read. 

These  are  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  best 
quality — when  you  try  them  once  you 
will  want  them  again. 

Why? 

Because  they  are  better  and  cheaper 
than  anybody  else  can  sell  you  any- 
where in  the  "  wide,  wide,  world." 

Where 

Is  this  Place  ? 

At  416-418  Front  St.,  San  Francisco, 
California. 

Do  you  know  who  I  can  write  to  about  it  ? 
Yes  !  SMITH'S  CASH  STORE. 


Sharpies  Improved 
CREAM  SEPARATOR 


EXAMINATION  OF  SOILS. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

A  GUIDE  TO  THE  SCIENTIFIC  EXAMI- 
NATION OP  SOILS.  Compriaing  Select  Methods 
of  Mechanical  and  Chemical  Analysis  and  Physical  In- 
vestigation. Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  F. 
Wahnsehaffe.  With  additions  by  William  T.  Brannt, 
editor  of  "The  Techno-Chemical  Receipt  Book."  Illus- 
trated by  25  engravings.  12mo,  177  pages.  Price,  81.50. 

By  mail free  of postage^  at  the  publication  price,  to  any 
address  in  the  'world. 

Contents. — I.  Derivation  and  Formation  of  the  Soil. 
II.  Classification  of  Soils.  111.  The  Object  of  Soil  Analy- 
sis. IV.  Preparatory  LabO's  for  Soil  Analysis.  V.  Me- 
chanical Soil  Analysis.  VI.  Determination  of  the  Soil 
Constituents.  VII.  Determination  of  the  t'lant-Nourish- 
ing  Substances.  VIII.  Determination  of  the  Substances 
in  the  Soil  Injurious  to  the  Growth  of  Plants.  IX.  De- 
termination of  Various  Properties  of  the  Soil.  X  Gen- 
eral Rules  for  Soil  Analysis  Index. 

A  Circular  showing  the  full  table  of  contents 
of  the  above  book  sent  free  to  any  one  who  will  apply. 

ISF  Our  new  Memsed  Deicriptive  Catalogue  of 
Practical  and  Scientific  Books,  88  pages,  8vn,  and  our 
other  catalogues,  the  whole  covering  every  hranch  of 
Science  applied  to  the  A  rts,  sent  free  and  free  of  postage 
to  any  one  in  any  part  of  the  world  who  will  furnish 
his  address. 

HENRY  CAREY  BAIRD  &  CO., 

Industrial  Publishkrb,  Booksellers  and  Importers, 
810  WalnatSt.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.S.  A. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

CHURNS 


LARGEST  STOCK  AND  BEST  ASSORT 
MBNT  ON  THE  PAOIPIC  COAST, 
Including  the 


It  Stands  the  Test! 


Twenty  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  other  Separator. 

It  IS  recommended  by  all  commission  houses. 

Heeler  cSi  Johnson,  "  m.  Hatton  and  J.  Warren  Button 
have  adopted  it  In  preference  to  all  rivals. 

I  now  have  on  hand  the  small-sized  Sharpies  Improved 
Separator  and  the  Russian  Steam  Separator. 

Second-hand  De  Lavals,  good  as  new,  for  sale  cheap, 

A.J.  VAN  DKAKE,  Pacific  Coast  Agent, 

203  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 


THE  LATEST  AND  BEST. 


TRUNK  CHURN 

ENTIRE   TOP  OPENS. 

A  Great  Advantage  and  Convenience, 

Also  the 

STODDARD 


J*  Barrel  Churns. 

Made  of  Selected  Oak 


Perfectly  Finished  Inside 
and  Out.  A  General  Fav 
orite  Everywhere.  Also 

BUTTER  WORKERS 
Printers  &  Molds. 

Send  for  Catalogue  of  Im, 
proved  Dairy  Machinery. 


Q.  G.  WICKSON  &  CO., 

3  &  5  FRONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

346  N.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles.     141  Front  St.,  Portland. 


THE  ORIENTAL  GAS  ENGINE 


WESLEY  ROSE, 

AGKNT  FOK  THE  BKLOIT  STEKL  WINDMILL  AND 
Manufacturer  of  the  Rose  Deep  Well  Pump.  No. 
1111  Ninth  Street,  SACRAMENTO,  Oal.  Cfttalogues  Free. 


IS  THE  BEST,  because 
it  combines  simplicity 
of  construction  with 
power  and  economy  in 
space.  It  can  be  run 
with  natural  or  maau- 
iacturt  d  gas  or  gasoline 
at  a  cost  of  20  to  25 
cents  per  horse  power 
per  day. 

It  can  be  used  for 
pumping  purposes,  as 
well  as  for  all  purposes 
where  a  perfect  engine 
is  required,  with  the 
advantagfe  of  lessening 
the  risk  of  explosions. 
No  licensed  engineer  at 
a  high  salary  needed  to 
operate  it. 

Send  for  circulars  and 
prices  if  a  good  safe  en- 
gine is  what  you  need. 

Ik  Mm  Uml  is  PerfectioD, 

Inventor  and  Alannfactarer, 
106  BBAL  !.  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


NITROGENOUS 
SUPERPHOSPHATE 

 01''  THE  

Mexican  Phosphate  &  Sulphur  Co., 

Now  favorably  known  througbout  the  Citrus 
Growing  Sections  of  the  State,  Stands  Unrivaled 
as  a  True  Fertilizer. 

Certain  in  its  Action,  Great  in  Kesults,  it 
maintains  a  high  standard  of  fertility  without 
undue  stimulation. 

Growers  in  San  Bernardino  County — notably 
Riversi  le — and  Butte  County — notably  Paler- 
mo— can  attest  its  merit. 

We  guarantee  uniformity  in  its  analysis,  an  I 
seek  correspondence  with  bonafide  purchasers 
of  a  reliable  fertilizer. 


Mexican  Pbosphate&Snlphnr  Co., 

H.M.  NEWHALL  &  CO.,  Agents, 

309-811  Sangome  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


TUIS  COIHPL.BTE   KIT   OF  TOOI<8 

Send  for  No.  18  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO.,  San  Francisco. 


inpp  Illustrated  Publications,  with 

HK  MAPS, dcscribiupT Minnesota, 

■  ■  B  B  North  Dakota,  Montana.Idaho, 
U  m  MM  MB  V/aHhinf^ton  and  Ort'j^run,  the 

AND  CHEAP 

NORTHERN 
.  PACIFIC  R.  R.  , 

I  Best  Agricultural  Graz- 
I  ing  and  Timber  Lands" 

 I  now  open  to  Hof  tlci  fl.    Mailed  FREE.  Address 

GUAS.  Ji.  IiAMBOBN,  Land  Coin.  N.  f.  H.  B.,  tit.  Paul,  Minn. 


ihinf^ton  and  Ort'prun,  tlio 

LAHSS 


GOOD  NEWS  FOR  THE  BLIND  ! 

DR.    L,A  OKAMUK 

TREATS  SUCCESSFULLY  ALL  DISEASES  OF  THE 
Eye  without  operation.   RoBldeuce  and  Office,  1482 
OI«aiy  St.,  corner  Laguna,  8>D  FranciBco,  ■ 


TO  NEW  AND_OLD  FRATERS. 

The  Kernel  Without  the  Shell. 

If  you  want  to  keep  posted  on  the  established  rules 

PARLIAMENTARY  LAW 

Without  the  trouble  of  sifting  the  information  out  of  a 
mass  of  matter  only  suitable  for  study  by  professional 
legislators,  get  the 

VEST  POCKET 

PARLIAIVIENTARY  POINTER 

The  only  publication  on  the  subject  that  admits  of  easy 
and  ready  reference  on  all  questions. 

Priie:  Bound  in  flexible  cloth  covers,  postpaid,  ten 
cents.    Address  Dewby  &  Co.,  220  Market  St.,  8.  F. 

0.  H.  EVANS  &  00. 

(Successors  to  THOMSON  &  EVANS  , 

110  and  118  Beale  Street,  S.  F. 

MACHINE  WORKS, 
I  Steam  Pumps,  Steam  Engines 

'iM,         and  all  kinds  ol  MACHINERY. 


DOUBLE 
Breecli-liOader 

$7.99. 
RIFLES  S2.00 


GUNS 


All  kinds  cheaper 
,than  elsewhere;  lie- 
foTi-  yoa  huy,  send 
atanip  (or  illustrated 
CnMiin/jue  to  Th» 
i'owtdl&ClcmentCo. 


PISTOLS  75c  WATOlUiti.  BioYOL£b.&o.  CijaoinnatljOhlo* 
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IS 


Best's  Improved  Combined 
Harvester, 

It  haa  become  a  settled  fact  that  in 
the  great  valley  wheat  •  produoiDg 
areas  of  GiUforDla  the  combined  har- 
vester is  peculiarly  adapted  to  wheat- 
growers'  needs.  These  harveetera 
have  been  in  the  field  for  the  last  ten 
years.  They  have  now  assomed  a 
shape,  scope  and  capacity  that  make 
it  desirable  for  all  large  farmers  to 
have  a  combined  harvester,  and  for 
neighbors  who  have  small  farms  to 
join  for  the  purpose  of  cooperating  in 
rai-ing  wheat, 

The  sketch  of  the  new  harvester, 
shown  on  this  page,  is  believed  by  the 
inventor,  Mr.  Beit,  to  be  the  acme  of 
perfection.  It  has  been  used  in  all 
portions  of  the  Inland  wheat-raising 
sections,  on  the  hillside  and  in  the 
valley,  and  tested  severely  in  cutting 
lodged  grain. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  long  ago 
that  the  thrashing  of  the  combined 
harvester  was  not  intricate  or  hard 
to  accomplish,  bnt  economic  qaei> 
tioDS  came  in.    Among  these  were  the  sepa- 
rating of  the  grain  from  the  straw,  regu- 
lating the  wind  for  fast  or  slow  motion,  and 
cleaning  the  grain  to  put  It  in  marketable  con- 
dition, and  last  bnt  not  least  of  these  require- 
ments was  the  necesaity  of  piling  the  thrashed 
straw  in  heaps,  instead  of  scattering  it  over  the 
field. 


THE   BEST  COMBINED  HARVESTER   WITH  LATEST  IMPROVEMENTS. 


Best's  combined  harvester  has  solved  these 
question!  by  (Ist)  the  automatic  wind  break, 
(2d)  placing  the  B set's  cleaner  on  top  of 
ihe  machine,  as  if  It  were  a  crown  for  cleaning 
grain,  (3d)  making  a  long  distance  for  the  straw 
to  carry,  with  plenty  of  pitchers,  and  the 
last  and  latest,  as  shown  in  the  cut,  the  dump- 
cart. 


All  these  improvements  have  been  tested  by 
experience,  and  Mr.  Best  has  a  hat  full  of  tes- 
timonials from  all  portions  of  the  State,  saying 
that  by  the  use  of  this  improved  grain-cleaner, 
separator  and  harvester,  the  farmer  saves 
from  one-fourth  to  one-half  in  the  cost  of  har- 
vesting. 

It  "hould  be  a  subject  of  ooneratnlation  to 


Mr.  Best  to  know  that  the  beet  part  of  his  life 
has  been  spent  in  making  labor-faving  devices 
and  machinery  for  the  agriculturist,  and  in 
every  instance  he  has  been  crowned  with  the 
success  of  endorsement  and  first-class  prem« 
■urns,  until  his  great  agricaltaral  works  at  San 
Leandro  have  hardly  the  ospacity  to  meet  the 
orders  that  are  pouring  in  upon  him. 


Dewey  &  Co.,  Patent  Agents. 

Reasons    Why    Pacific   Coast  Inventors 
Should  Patronize  this  Home  Agency. 

It  is  the  ablest,  largest,  best,  most  convenient 
economical  and  speedy  for  all  Pacific  Coast 
patrons. 

It  is  the  oldest  on  this  side  of  the  American 
continent,  most  experienced,  and  in  every  way 
reliable. 

It  has  the  largest  library  of  Patent  Law 
books,  American  and  Foreign  Patent  Office 
Reports,  scientific  and  mechanical  newspaper 
files,  latest  works  on  science,  art,  inventions, 
and  mechanical  and  other  new  discoveries. 

The  Mining  and  SciBffTiFic  Press  and  Pacific 
Rural  Pbbss,  published  at  this  office,  give  well- 
written,  timely  and  wide-spread  information  of 
all  worthy  inventions,  whenever  desired  by 
patentees. 

Conducted  from  1863  by  present  owners,  this 
agency  has  the  best  knowledge  of  patents  al- 
ready issued,  and  of  the  state  of  the  arts  in  all 
lines  of  inventions  most  common  on  ttiis  coast. 

Patents  secured  in  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Mexico,  all  British  colonies  and  provinces, 
England  and  other  civilized  countries,  through- 
out the  globe. 

Caveats  tiled,  assignments  duly  prepared,  ex- 
aminations made,  and  a  generalPatent  Agency 
business  conducted. 

Established  and  successfully  and  popularly 
conducted  for  nearly  thirty  years,  our  patrons 
number  many  thousands,  to  whom  we  refer 
with  confidence,  pride  and  due  acknowledge- 
ments. 'Jld  and  new  inventors  are  cordially 
offered  the  complimentary  use  of  our  library 
and  free  advice,  etc.  No  other  can  afford  Pacific 
States  inventors  half  the  advantages  possessed 
by  this  old,  tried  and  experienced  firm. 


Chestflfltwood's  Business  College. 

Chestnutwood's  Easiness  College  was  never  in  a 
more  floarisbing  condition  than  at  present.  It  is  an 
institution  which  Santa  Cruz  feels  proud  of,  hence 
its  success  is  a  matter  of  gratification.  The  course 
of  study  is  directly  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
age  and  times— short,  practical,  useful  and  reason- 
able— training  young  men,  young  ladies,  boys  and 
middle-aged  men,  for  a  successful  start  in  life;  teach- 
ing them  how  to  get  a  living,  make  money,  and  be- 
come enterprising,  useful  citizens. 

When  the  F.  A.  Hihn  Co.  prepared  plans  for  the 
building  which  now  stands  on  the  corner  of  Pacific 
and  Walnut  Avs.,  Prof.  Chestnutwood  immediately 
spolce  for  rooms  on  the  second  floor.  The  rooms 
were  arranged  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  college, 
and  the  professor's  suggestions  put  into  practical 
shape  by  the  builders,  until  it  can  be  safely  said 
that  the  collf  ge  now  occupies  the  handsomest,  best 
lighted  and  ventilated  place  in  the  Slate  devoted  to 
business  college  purposes. 

There  are  no  vacations  at  Chestnutwood's,  ex- 
cepting a  short  one  at  the  holidays.  Work  goes  on 
the  year  round  and  students  may  enter  at  any  time 
and  proceed  at  once  with  their  work.  For  further 
information,  address  J.  A,  CHESTNUTWOOD,  Box 
43,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 


IF  YOU  WANT  GOOD 

SEEDS 

SEND  TO^ 

BARTELdETS^CO. 

.  -df  DENVER  COLO. 

'HrM,OST  RELIABLE  HOUSE ''"*,WEST. 
CATALOGUE  FREE. 


Our  Agents, 

Our  FanNSg  c»n  do  much  In  aid  of  our  paper  and  the 
cause  of  practical  knowledge  and  science,  by  assisting 
Agents  in  their  labors  of  canvassing,  by  lending  their  in- 
fluence and  encouraging  favors.  We  Intend  to  send  none 
bnt  worthy  men. 

,T.  C.  HoAO— San  Francisco. 

R.  G.  Bailby — San  Francisco. 

Geo.  Wilson— Sacramento  Co. 

J.  H  Crossman— Ferris,  Cal. 

CHAtJNCBT  A.  Dayton— San  Lucas,  Cal, 

G.  R.  Gill — Cambria,  Cal. 

Frank  A.  Sweetser— Colusa  Co. 

W.  E  BRAYTON-San  Penito  Co. 

J.  T.  Austin— Tulare  County. 

Wm.  T.  Heald— tloverdale,  Cal. 

Samuel  B.  Cliff — Creston,  Cal. 

W.  W.  Mason— Nevada. 


Newspaper  Agents  Wanted. 


Extra  inducements  will  be  oflfered  for  a 
few  active  canvassers  who  will  give  their 
whole  attention  (for  a  while  at  least)  to  so- 
liciting subscriptions  and  advertisements 
for  this  journal.  Apply  soon,  or  address 
this  office,  giviag  address,  age,  experience 
and  reference.  Special  inducements  to  old 
agents,        Dewey  &  Co..  Publishers, 

No.  220  Market  St..  S.  F. 


ASK  YOUR  GROOER  FOR  IT. 


THE  CALIFORNIA 

STUMP  PULLER 

Will  Save  the  Labor  of  30  Men, 

Besides  doing  much  better  work  than  hand  grubbing  and 
is  the  most  practical  and  succ.sefui  machine  of  the  kind 
In  existence.   Send  for  Catalogue  to 

GEO.  HARVEY, 

511    FIFTH  ST.,  SAN  FBA.MCISCO,  CAI,. 


The  Armstrong  Antomatic 

POKTABLE 

ENOIBE  and  BOILEB. 

The  Best,  Lightest,  Cheapest 
J{t  Engine  In  the  world.    Can  be 
J  »"»uged  to  Burn  Wood,  Coal, 

V)^'  straw  or  Petroleum.  5  or  8  H.P, 
Mounted  on  skids  or  on  wheels 
TBUHAN,  HOOKKB  «  CO    Sao  Franoiaco. 


RAISIN  GROWERS,  ATTENTION  ! 

POSITION  WANTED  A3  FORKMAN  ON  A  RAISIN 
farm,  by  a  married  man  with  five  years  experience 
in  growing  and  packing  raUlns.  Wife  can  take  charge 
of  packlug  department,  being  a  first-claes  paciier.  Prff.r 
taking  position  January  1,  1892,  but  can  come  at  any 
lime  desired.  Best  of  reference  given  as  to  capacit\ , 
honeotv,  etc.  For  particulars,  address  C.  N.,  Box  A' 
this  office. 


FRUIT  TRBB8.  French  Prun<(  on  Myrobolan, 
dormant,  2  buds  each  stnclf.  French  P. une  ano 
Peach  on  Peach,  Almond  on  Almond,  8  In.  to  20  in., 
standard  varieties,  86  per  IfK),  $5"  per  1000.  AlsoBiit- 
lett  Pears,  2-vear  old,  cheap.    For  namples  address, 

NURSERYUAN,  P.  0.  Box  3fi3,  Saoiamento,  Cal. 


F'oxjnxri^ 


A  Positive,  Snre  and  Safe  Remedy  for  all  Diseases  of  Fowls. 

LEWIS'  pouTTry  remedy. 

The  sale  of  this  fplendid  remedy  has  doubled  every  month  this  year,  and  all  the  leading  ranchers  in  this  county 
are  erjdorsing  and  using  it. 

B  sides  bjing  the  stfest  remedy,  it  is  the  most  economical,  as  a  FIFTY-CENT  BOTTLE  will  go  as  far  as  three 
times  that  amount,  invested  in  anything  else,  and  then  you  have  the  satisfaction  of  using  a  remedy  that  will  do  the 
Work,  and  no  fooling  about  it.  Being  put  up  in  liquid  form,  it  is  less  trouble  to  give  tt,an  powdeis,  and  you  get  at 
the  di'ease  at  on^e. 

This  remedj  is  also  a  POWERFUL  DISINFECTANT,  and,  given  ai  a  preventive,  keeps  the  fowls  in  a  healthy 
condition.    NO  ONE  RAISING  POULTRY  CAN  AFFORD  TO  DO  WITHOUT  "  LEWIS'  POULTRY  REMEDY." 

 MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY  

ANGEL  CITY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  No.255  S  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles. 

Free  samples  can  be  had  of  all  Grocers  and  Druggists. 
DOZENS  OF  TESTIMONIALS  ON  FILE  IN  OUR  OFFICE  FROM  THE  LEADING  FARMERS  AND  POULTERERS 

3Vt.  A..  IVEXVlVt^I^EL  fJks  00., 

141  TO  151  NORTH  LOS  ANGELES  STREET,  LOS  ANGELES.  CALIFORNIA. 

SOIiX)    AGENTS    rt>B    THE   U.   S.  A. 


-THE- 


Porteous  Improved  Scraper 

Patented  April  3,  i883.    Patented  April  17, 18fc3. 


Mannfactnred  by  0.  LISSENDEN. 

The  attention  of  the  public  is  called  to  this  Scraper 
and  the  many  varieties  of  work  of  which  it  is  capable, 
6uch  as  R'ilroad  Work,  Irrigation  Ditches,  Levee  Build- 
ing. Leveling  Land,  Road  Making,  etc. 

This  implement  will  lake  up  end  carry  its  load  to  any 
desired  distance.  It  will  distribute  the  dirt  evenly  or 
(Jepo^it  its  load  in  bulk  as  desired.  It  will  do  the  work 
ot  Scraper,  Grader,  and  Carrier.  Thousands  of  these 
Scrapers  are  in  use  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

1^  This  Scraper  is  all  steel — the  only  one  manufac- 
tured in  the  State. 

Price,  all  Steel,  four ■horEe,ttO  ;  Steel  two-horse,  $31. 
Address  all  orders  to  O,  LISSENDEN,  StocktoD, 
Califernia, 


FRUIT  AND  GRAIN  RANCH 

FIFTEEN  HUNDRED  ACRES  OF  LAND,  SITUATED 
ten  miles  S.  W.  from  the  town  of  Williams,  Colusa  Co., 
r'al.;  460  acres  of  choice  fruit  and  grain  land;  the  balince 
first-class  grazini;  land,  cat  able  of  keeping  200  head  o f  cat- 
tle the  year  rmnd;  plenty  of  living  wat-  r;  two-Ptory  house 
of  11  rooms,  hard  fi  nished;  tank-bouse,  hard  finished,  all 
new;  hot  and  cold  water  in  kitchen  and  bath  room. 
Nice  location;  fine  view  of  the  surrounding  country. 
Crops  never  fail.  Price,  $35,000.  Terms,  one-half  down, 
the  other  secured  by  mortgage  at  eight  per  cent  per 
annum.  This  property  will  be  sold  In  subdivisions  to  suit 
purchasers.  Apply  or  write  to  L.  H.  BAKER,  on  premises. 


We  bave  the  Finest  and  Largest  C'arrlaee 
Repository  on  the  Paclfie  Coast. 

For  prices  and  full  particu'ars.  address 

TRUMAN,   HOOKER    &  OO.. 

San  Francisco  and  Fresno, 


LAND  TO  RENT. 

SECTION  15,  T.  23,  R.  24-640  ACRES  OR  LESS-3J 
milis  S.  W.  of  Pixley,  can  be  had  at  a  nominal  rent 
the  firs' year,  with  preference  for  after  years.  Would  give 
U'e  '  f  160  ac  es  or  more  for  two  years  for  boring  a  flowing 
artesian  well.  Call  on  L.  E.  Smith.  Wells,  hargo  &  Co. '9 
office,  Pixley,  or  address  the  unders  gned,  A.T.  DEWEY. 
Also,  one  quarter  Sec.  13,  T  21.  R.  23,  9  miles  S.  W.  of 
TuUre  City.  Satisfactory  arrangements  can  likely  be 
made  (or  irrigating  the  latter. 


IT  WILL  SUIT  YOU. 


"DEAD  LOCK'' GOPHER ^p«^'?,-;X 

or  fS  pet  doi.  deUrwed.  L  f.  WHITE  k  SON ,  r amooa,  Oal. 


]4 


f  AGIFie  I^URAlo  f  RESS. 
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breeders'  birectory. 


six  lines  or  leaa  in  this  Directory  at  60c  per  line  per  mooth, 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


OOTATB  BANOH  BREBDINO  FARM.  Page's 
Station,  S.  F.  ft  N.  P.  R.  R.  P.  O.,  Penn's  Grove, 
Sonoma  Co.,  Cal.  Wilfred  Page,  Manager.  Breeders 
of  Short  Horn  Cattle,  English  Draft  Horses,  Spanish 
Uerlno  Sheep  and  Berlishlre  Swine. 


PDRB-BRBD  flOLSTBIN  FRIBSIAN  Cattle 
tor  Sale,   Bonnie  Brae  Cattle  Co.,  Hollister,  CaL 


JOHN  IjTNCH,  Petaluma,  oreeder  of  thoroughbred 
Shorthorns    Y^oung  stock  for  sale. 


P.  H.  BQRKB,  628  Market  St.,  8.  F.;  Registered 
HolBteins;  winners  of  more  first  prizes,  sweepstakes 
and  special  premiums  than  any  herd  on  the  Coast 
Pure  registered  Berkshire  Pigs.    All  strains. 


J.  H.  WHITB,  Lakeville,  Sonoma  Co.,  Cal.,  breeder 

o(  Registered  Holstein  Cattle. 


BRKKiDBK    OK    KBQISTifiUJiiD  JBRsBY 
Cattle.    H.  A.  Mayhew,  Niles,  Cal. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal. ,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs, 


M.  D.  HOPKINS,  Petaluma,  importer  and  dealer  In 
Eastern  registered  Shorthorns,  Red  Polled  Cattle,  Ho] 
steins,  Devons  and  Shropshire  Sheep. 


H.  P.  MOHR,  Mount  Eden,  Aiamtila  Co.,  Cal  ,  breeder 
and  iruporter  of  Registered  Clyaetdale  Horses,  Hoi 
stein- Friesian  Cattle  and  Berlishiie  Pigs.  Young  stock 
always  on  hand  and  for  sale.  CjrieepoodeDce  solicited. 


PBTBR  8AXB  St  SON,  Lick  House,  San  Francisco, 
Cal  Importers  and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of 
every  variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 


P.  PBTBRSEN, Sites,  ColusaCo.,  Importer  &  Breeder 
of  registered  Shorthorn  Cattle.    Young  bulls  for  sale 


WILD  FliOWER  STOCK  FARM,  Fresno  Co. 
A.  Heilbron  &  Bro„  Props.,  Sac.  Breeders  of  thorough- 
bred strains  and  Cruikshank  Shorthorns;  also  Registered 
Herefords;  a  fine  lot  of  young  bulls  in  each  herd  for  sale. 


CHABLBS  B.  HUMBERT,  Cloverdale,  Cal.,  Im- 
porter  and  Breeder  of  Recorded  Holstein-Friesian 
Cattle.   Catalogues  on  application. 


PBROHBRON  HORSES.— Pure  bred  horses  and 
mares,  all  ages,  and  guaranteed  breeders,  for  sale  at 
my  ranch  near  Lakeport,  Lake  Co.,  Cal.  New  cata- 
logue now  ready.    Wm.  B.  Collier. 


WILLIAM  NILES,  Los  Angeles,  CaL  Thoroughbred 
Registered  Holstein  and  Jersey  Cattle.   None  better. 


T.  PHILLIPS,  Siml,  Ventura  Co.,  Cal.    Pure  Bred 
Percheron  Horses  for  sale. 


POULTRY. 


JAMBS  QUICK,  Patterson,  Cal  ,  Breeder  of  Pure 
Bred  Poultry  of  Choicest  Taiieties  and  Best  Blood. 


MADISON  H.  ORITUHER,  Santa  Cruz,  Santa 
Cruz  Co.,  CaL   Thoroughbred  Poultry.   Settings,  tS. 


QALT  POULTRY  YARDS,  Gait,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal. 
Pure  bred  Fowls,  Pekin  Ducks,  Belgian  Hares,  etc. 


JOHN  McFARLlNO,  Calistoga,  Cal. ,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Choice  Poultry,  Send  tor  Circular.  Thor- 
ougbbred  Berkshire  Pigs. 


R.  G.  HEAD,  Napa,  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Land 
and  Water  Fowls.    Send  for  New  Catalogue. 


DEER  MOUNT  POULTRY  YARDS,  Lock 
Box  283,  St.  Helena,  Cal.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 
Toulouse  Oeese  and  Pekin  Ducks. 


J&S.  M ITCHELL, St.  Helena.  W. G.  &S.Wyandottes. 


O.  J.  ALBEE,  Lawrence,  Cal.    Pure  bred  poultry. 


SHEEP  AND  OOATS. 


^IRKPATRIOK  A  WHITTAKER,  Knight's 
ferry,  Cal.,  breeders  of  Merino  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale. 


3  H.  ORANE,  Petaluma,  Cal.,  breeder  and  importer. 
South  Down  Sheep;  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missouri. 


PRANK  BULLABD,  Woodland,  Cal.,  importer  and 
breeder  of  thoroughbred  Spanish  Merino  Sheep.  Pre- 
mium band  of  the  State.  Choice  rams  and  ewes  for  sale. 


ANDREW  SMITH,  Redwood  City,  Cal,;  see  adv't. 


SWfNE. 


WILLIAM  NILES,Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Thoroughbred 
Poland-China  and  Berkstiire  Pigs,   Circulars  free. 


TYLER   BEACH,    San   Jose,  CaL,    breeder  ol 
■Boreaghbred  Berkshire  and  Essex  Ho^s 

ANDREW  SMITH,  Redwood  City,  CaL;  see  adv't 


BEES. 


GOLDEN  ITALI«iN  QUEENS-CallforniaHead- 
quarters,  Wm.  Styan,  San  Mateo,  Cal. 


APIARIAN   SUPPLIES  f>r  sale  by  Mrs.  J  D. 

Knas,  Napa  City,  Cal. 


HOLBERT&  CONGER 

Imp'irteia  ami  Dealers 
Direct  from  Kurope, 
English  Shire  Draft, 

Cleveland  Bay 
and  German  Coach 
Stallions. 
129  Klsrhteenth  .St.. 
LoH  t  Dg;«*lnH.OaIirorula 
Write  for  Catalogue. 


BADEN  FARM  HERD. 
Short  Horn  Cattle  and  Draft  Horses. 

'Jatalogues  and  Prices  on  application  lo 
ROBERT  ASHBUBNEB, 
B«4an  Station.      •     Sao  Mateo  Co.,  Oat 


SPEED!       SPEED!  SPEED! 

Bine  Bnli75,6eliiioDt64,6iyWilkes2867,TlieHoor870,Nitwood  600 
MAMMOTH  SALE 

OF  STANDARD-BRED 

Brood  Mares,  Colts  and  FOlies. 

BEING  THE  ENTIBE 

BREEDING  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  Dr.  M.  W.  HICKS,  SACRAMENTO, 

(Sold  on  Account  of  III  Health.) 

ON  WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  27, 1892,  AT  10  A.  M.,  AT 

Salesyard,  Corner  Van  Ness  Avenue  and  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

The  continued  ill-health  of  Dr.  Hicks  compels  him,  reluctantly,  to  permanently  retire  from  the  business  of 
breeding;  standard-bred  horses.  He  has  leased  his  stallions  to  parties  in  Indiana,  and  through  the  medium  of  the 
auction  block  proposes  to  dispose  of  his  broodmares  and  young  horses.  His  splendid  array  of  broodmares,  with 
their  produce,  collected  and  bred  with  such  care  and  excellent  judgment,  will  be  placed  unreservedly  in  the  hands 
of  the  public,  he  feeling  confident  their  merit  will  be  recognized  and  fair  prices  obtained.  His  stocli  runs  largely 
to  the  great  speed  lines  of  the  country,  and  judicious  crossing  has  produced  broodmares  which  are  invaluable  to 
the  breeding  community. 

Full  catalogues  giving  breeding,  registry,  etc  ,  together  with  breeding  of  stallions,  for  reference,  may  be  had 
upon  application  to  the  undersigned,  22  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Walnut  Grove  Herd  of  Poland  China  Hogs 


JOSEPH  MELVIN, 

Proprietor, 


DAVISVILLE,  CAL.  1 


—  OF  — 

strictly  Bred 

POLAND  CHINA 
SWINE. 


At  the  head  of  the  herd  stands  PERFECTION  KING,  No.  7579;  KING  OF  THE  WEST,  No.  8921; 
HOOSIER  BOY  2d,  No.  8923.  Breeding  Sows  as  fine  individuals  and  as  strictly  bred  as  any  in  the  land; 
also  recorded  in  the  C.  P.  C.  E.  record  with  pedigrees  full  to  standard.  Breeders  for  sale  at  all  times. 
I  have  first-class  Pigs  of  both  sexes  at  reasonable  prices.  Residence  miles  northeast  of  Davisville,  Cal. 
Personal  inspection  solicited.   All  inquiries  promptly  answered.  Yours  truly,         JOSEPH  MELVIN. 


IMPORTER  AND  BREEDER  OF  THOROUGHBRED 

(RECORDED 


MECHAM  &  FRITSCH, 

 IMP0RTRR8  AND  BREIDKRS  OP  

Red  Polled  Cattle. 

We  have  19  head  of  Imported  Stock. 

YOUNG  BULLSand  CROSSBREDS  ON  DEVONS  for  Sale. 


Importer  and  Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep. 

They  were  all  imported  from  England  in  '88,  or  bred 
direct  from  Imported  Stock,  and  all  registered. 


Breeder  of  American  Merino  Sheep  Wlth- 
oat  Horns. 

The  only  flocit  in  the  United  States.  When  we  bought 
our  sheep  ICabt  20  years  ago,  among  them  was  a  ram  with- 
out horns.  He  grew  to  be  a  fine  laigc  sheep,  shearing  at  2 
years  old,  a  12  months'  fleece,  36  lbs.  of  long  white  wooL 


DISHPAGED 


BERKSHIRE  PIGS, 
IMPROVED 


POLAND-CHINA  PIGS, 

SHROPSHIRE  DOWN  SHEEP, 

Young  Stock  tor  sale  at  reasonable  prices.    Every  animal  guaranteed. 
OFFICE— !218  Oallfomia  St.,  San  Francisco.  '       REDWOOD  CITY,  CAL. 


AMERICAN  RIVER  BREEDING  FARM. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  ABE:RD£BN  ANGUS  CATTtB.   Proprietor,  J.  E.  CAMP,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


W.  W.  RUSHMORB, 

Q  ak:t«  /\  jsrii,  


Importer  and  Breeder  of 

English  Shire,  Clydesdale,  Percheron  and  Coach  Horses. 

ISNGLI^iH  SHIKE  ANI>  COACH  HORS£S  A  SP£CIAI.Tir. 

OUR  STUD  consists  of  a  line  lot  of  young  Stallions  and  Mares,  combining  Size,  Quality 
of  Bone  and  Choice  Breeding,  being  descendants  of  some  of  the  most  noted  Prize-Wmning 
Strains  in  this  country  and  Europe.  Particular  attention  siven  to  the  forming  of  Stoclt 
Companies  and  Breeders'  Associations.  Breeding  Stock  purchased  in  this  way  has  invariably 
proved  a  success  and  a  paying  investment.  Our  Forms  for  their  organization  and  manage- 
ment has  proved  one  of  the  best.    LOW  PRICES  AND  EASY  TERMS. 

Stable,  Broadway  and  32d  Sts  ,  Oal<land,  Cal.    Address  Box  86. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  ALL  VARIETIES  OF  FANCY  FOWLS, 

Ducks,  Tnrkeys,  Geese,  Peacocks,  Etc. 

EGGS    FOR  HATCHING. 


Publisher  of  "  Nilee'  Pacific  Coast  Poultry  and  Stock  Book," 

a  new  book  on  subjects  connected  with  successful  poultry  and  stock  raising  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.    Price  60  cents,  post-paid.    Inclose  stamp  for  information. 

BREEDER  AND  RAISER  OF  THOROUGHBRED 

Jersey  and  Holstein  Cattle.  Also,  Poland  China  and  Berkshire  Pigs. 

Address,  WILLIAM  NILES,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


I  have  bred  from  him  and  his  get  ever  since  and  have 
never  made  an  out-cross  and  never  used  the  same  ram 
but  one  year  on  the  same  flock.  My  rams  at  two  years 
old  will  weigh  from  160  to  180  lbs.,  have  a  strong  consti> 
tution,  without  wrinkles,  and  will  shear  on  an  average 
about  26  lbs.,  a  12  months'  fleece,  of  long  white  wooL 
Rams  and  Ewes  for  sale.    P.  O.  Address, 

Stony  Point,  Sonoma  Co.,  Cal. 
H.  R.  Station,  Petalnma. 


O  IFL     SS  j^TLm  £3. 

A  Consignment  of  SEVEN 


Clyde  Stallions  and  Mares 

Due  on  the  steamer  Marioo^a  from  Australia  on  the  26th 
Inst.;  shipped  by  John  Scott.   Inquire  of 

42S  California  Street,  .San  FrancUoo. 


C0LT8B_R0KEN. 

THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

One  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  San 
Leandro,  Alameda  County, 


HAS  ■ 


MANH*ms 


IS   AN    BXOBI.I.ENT  SUB8TITUTB   FOB  OBA8S. 


Genuine  only  with  RED 
BALL  l)rand. 

Recommended  by  Gold* 
smith,  Marvin,  Gamble, 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  etc.,  etc. 

It  keeps  Horses  and  Cattle 
healthy.  For  milch  cows; 
it  increases  and  enriches 
their  milk. 


6!I8  Howard  St.,  San 
FranoiMo,  Oal. 


Every  Facility  for  Breaking  Colts  Properly. 

Kates  Very  Reasonable. 
HORSES  BOARDED  AT  ALL  TIMES. 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

GIIiBERT  TOBIPKINS.  Proprietor, 
P.  O.  Box  149  San  Leandro,  Cal. 


APIARIAN  SUPPLIES 


GoU'en  Ital- 
ian Queens. 
Ti8ted,$2.00 

each;  untested,  Sl.OO  each.  L  Hives,  $1.90  each.  Root's  V 
Kroove  sectiouB,  $5.00  per  1000.  Dadant'e  comb  foundation, 
5tjc  and  65o  a  pound,  titnokers,  $1.00  each.  Globe  veils,  $1.00 
each,  etc.   WM.  STYAN  &  SON,  San  Mateo,  Oal. 
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If  you  expect  to 

MAKE  MONEY 

In  the  Chicken  Business  you 
need  the 

Pacific  Incubator  and 
Brooder. 

It  ia  Cheap,  Reliable,  Sub- 
stantial, Easily  Understood, 
and  will  hatch  any  rind  of 
BQ03  better  than  a  hen. 

Gold  Medal  at  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Sacramento  State 
Fair. 

Send  So  stamps  to  pay 
postage  on  our  new  82-paee 
illustrated  catalogue  of  1d- 
cnbktors,  Thoronghbred  FowIa,  Qa).  Hex.  Net- 
tings, Bone  Mills,  Poultry  Supplies,  etc. 

This  book  contains  30  full-sized  colored  cuts  of  Thor- 
onichbrad  Fowls,  and  is  replete  with  information. 
Address 

PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO., 

1817  Caetro  Street,  Oakland,  Gal 


CHICK! 


£N  LiCL 
&  FLEAS 
,MUST  CO 

OT?  TrOC:r^70V"T?  besl  and  cheape  t, 

^-'XiJliUoVJZiU^x  III  remedy.  When  it  is  used  on 
the  roosts  or  in  nest  boxes,  will  kill  all  lice  on  the 
hens.  Ask  your  dealer  for  it,  or  send  direct  to  us. 
Price  60  cts  per  quart  can,  by  express.   Circulars  free. 

Petaluma  Incubator  Co.,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


■THE- 


HALSTED  INGOBATOB 

COMPANY, 
IBIS  Myrtle  Street,  OaklsBtl.  Cal. 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular. 


Wellington's  Improved  Egg  Food 

Gives  a  fortune  in  plenty  of  eggs  when  high  in  price.  It 
cures  and  prevents  every  disease  known  to  poultry.  Ask 
any  Grocer— or  Proprietor,  426  Washington  St., 
Sao  Francisco,  Cal. 


WHEN  YOU  BUY, 


BUY 


THE  BEST! 


th:e: 


Horse  Liniment 

Is  certainly  the  best  preparation  of  Its 
kind  In  the  market.  Ranchers,  Stock 
Raisers  and  Horse  Owners  of  every 
description  will  tell  you  that  It  does 
good  work  every  time. 


Hkshu.  H.  H.  Mooki  &  Sons,  Stockton,  Cal.— Gbsttli- 
Mn:  In  answer  to  your  Inquiry,  would  state  that  I  used 
your  H.  H.  H.  Liniment  on  my  Holland  prize-winning 
cow,  "  Lena  Henio,"  for  a  wrenched  shoulder,  and  it  re- 
lieved her  very  much.  She  calved  the  next  day,  and  while 
still  suCtering  from  the  sprain  gave  the  largest  authen- 
ticated quantity  of  milk  ever  given  on  this  coast  (10) 
gallons  per  day),  showing  conclusively  the  great  relief 
received  from  your  remedy,  I  consider  It  a  necessity  in 
my  stables,  and  when  away  from  home  feel  perfectly 
sate,  as  inexperienced  men  can  do  no  harm  with  it,  as 
they  can  with  the  more  powerful  blisters.  Respectfully 
yonra,  FRANK  H.  BUKKE, 

Breeder  of  Registered  Holsteins  and  Berksbires. 

Henlo  Park,  Cal.,  January  22d,  1889. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


H.  H.  MOORE  &  SONS, 

THE  DRUGGISTS, 

248  MAIN  STREET,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


FOR  SALE-STANDARD  BRED  STALLION 

SPLIT  ROCK,  No.  2758,  WaPace's  Register. 

Sired  by  Alcona  (730)  (Sire  of  !■  lora  Belle  2:25,  Clay 
Duke  2:29i,  Alcona  Jr.,  and  others;  dam,  Pansy  by  Cas- 
slug  M.  Clay  Jr.;  9  years  old;15J  hands  high;  weight  llOD 
pounds;  perfectly  siund,  well  proportioned,  very  hand- 
some and  an  active  and  spirited  traveler.  Has  no  record 
but  can  go  fast  if  given  a  chance.  Is  a  sure  breeder  and 
colts  are  large,  well  framed,  stylish  and  speedy  and 
always  of  standard  color;. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to 

T.  L,II.IKNCRANTZ, 
Aptos,  Ranta  Crnz  Co  ,  Cal. 


Dr.  A.  E.  BUZ  ARD, 

VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

MEMBER  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERIN- 
ary  Surgeons,  London,  England.  Late  Veterinary 
Surgeon  in  the  Uoited  States  Army.  Veterinary  Con- 
tribotor  to  the  "  Pacific  Rural  Press."  The  diseases  of 
all  Domestic  Animals  treated  on  Scientific  Principles 
Special  attention  given  to  Chronic  Lameness  and  Surgifal 
Operations.  406  BRODERICK  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Callj  to  tha  country  promptly  attended  to.  Telephone 
Ho.  4667, 


H.  E.  CARPENTER, 
Veterinary  Surgeon, 

Ora^luate  of  Ontario  Veterinary  College,  Toronto,  Canada, 
RraiDENCE  AND  VETERINARY  INFIRMARY: 

881  Oolden  Oate  Avenue,  San  Franclftco. 
Telephone  30«9 
trn'OPKN  I>AV  AND  NIOH1. 
Ho  rl«k  In  throwing  Horses.    Veterinary  operating  table 
on  the  premises. 


GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION, 

SHIPPING  ^COMMISSION  HOUSE. 

OFFICE,  108  DAVIS  STB££T,  SAN  FBANCISCO,  CAL. 
Warehoaee  and  Wharf  at  Port  Ooata. 


CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL,  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED. 

Money  advanced  on  Oraln  In  Store  at  lowest  possible  rates  of  Interest. 
Full  Oargoes  of  Wheat  famished  Shippers  at  short  notice. 

ALSO  OBDESS  FOB  OBAIN  BAGS,  Agricaltural  Implements,  Wagoni.  Orocerlei 

and  Merchandise  of  every  description  solicited. 

E.  VAN  EVERY,  Manager.  A.  M.  BELT,  Assistant  Manager. 


CARBOLINEITM  AVENARIUS. 

PRESERVATIVE  AGAINST  ROTTING,  DECAY, 
FUNGUS,  ETC..  OP  WOOD  AND  STONE. 

REMEDY  AGAINST  DAMP  WALLS.     PROOF  AGAINST  TEREDOES. 


What  We  Guarantee  Carholineum  Avenarius  to  Bo: 

1 —  To  preserve  any  kind  of  Wood  above  or  under  ground  or  water,  and  prolonf?  its  lite  at  least  100  per  cent. 

2 —  To  prevent  moisture  from  penetrating  into  btick  or  stone  walls  and  preserve  them  same  as  wood. 

3—  To  keep  off  all  soits  of  Insects,  Vermin  or  other  enemies  to  wood  or  obj actionable  and  destructive_BgeDCle8. 

4 —  To  prevent  Kats  and  Mice  gnawing  wood  coated  with  Carbolineum  Avenarius. 

5 —  To  disinfect  barnf,  Btab.'ea  or  residences  and  destroy  Microbes. 

6—  To  force  all  moisture  out  rf  the  wood  without  closing  the  pores. 

7—  To  prevent  shingles  coated  with  Carbolineum  from  retting,  warping  or  cracking. 

8—  "o  prevent  Rope  treated  with  Carbolineum  from  rotting,  causing  it  to  remain  pliable  and  excelling  Tar  Coating. 

9—  IMPORTANT  I   Teredocs  will  not  attack  Timber  coated  with  Carbo!  r>eum  Avenariu?. 

10—  It  does  not  contain  any  acids  or  other  poisonous  ingredients  injurious  to  fibers  of  wood. 

11 —  It  U  the  cheapest  and  best  wood  preserver  in  the  world. 

All  tbe  above  etatemeuts  are  facts,  and  all  our  testimonials  to  that  effect  a^e  genuine  and  Indisputable. 

CARBOLINEUM  WOOD-PRESERVING  CO., 

MUECKE  &  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents,      319  Califarnia  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


AMERICAN  EXCHANGE  HOTEL, 
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Rooms  and  Board  by  the  Day,$l  to  $1.50;  by  the  Week,  $6  to  $10;  by  the  '^oiith,$35  to  $40. 

Good  Rooms  and  Elegant  Table.    Meals,  25e.    Smgle  Rooms,  50c.    Free 'Bus. 


S.  W.  Corner  Ksarny  and  Montgomery  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 

Fre»  Ooacb  to  and  from  tha  Hettee.  J.  W.  BBOKHR.  Pronrietor 


PLANTS 

Corn, 
Beans, 
Ensilage, 


DISTRIBUTES 
FERTILIZERS, 

Absolutely  Guaranteed. 

Illustrated  Circular  sent  Free. 
(Mention  this  paper.) 

MFGT^O.,  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


Ktc,  Etc. 

ASPiNWALL 

TBUMAN,  HOOKER  &  OO.,  San  Francisco  itnd  Fresno,  Agents  for  tbe  Pacific  Coast. 


Coiii|iii33iop  (tercbpt^. 


DALTON  BROS.. 

Commission  Mercl\aiits 

 ARD  DIALiaS  IH  

CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON  PRODUCE, 

Qreen  and  Dried  Fruits, 
Grain,  Wool,  Hides,  Beans  and  Potatoes. 

Advances  made  on  Oonslenmente. 
308  &  310  DaviB  St.,         San  f  ranoiMO 

[P.  0.  Box  1936.) 
jNTConalinimeDta  Solicited. 


ALLISON,GRAY&CO. 

501,  503,  505.  507  &  509  Front  St., 
And  300  Washington  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

GREEN  and  DRIED  FRUITS, 

POUI.TRT,EOOS.GAMK,ORAIN,PRODUCE 
AND  WOOL,. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

General  Commission  Merchants, 

310  California  St.,  S.  P. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 


t^Personal  attention  given  to  Biles  and  liberal  advances 
made  on  conaignrcents  at  low  rates  cf  interest. 


WETMORE  BROTHERS. 

Commission  HercliaDts. 

GREEN  AND  DRIED  FRUIT,  NUTS, 
PRODUCE,  POULTRY,  EGGS, 
HIDES,  PELTS,  ETC. 

CONSIGNMENTS  SOLICITED.    PROMPT  RETURNS. 

413,  416  Ss  417  Washlnaton  St., 

(P.  O.  Box  2099.)  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


(S8TABU8BXD  1864.] 

6E0RGE  MORROW  k  CO., 

HAT  and  GRAIN 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

39  Olay  Street  and  28  Conamerclal  Street 
8ah  PBAROisoe,  Cal, 
JV  SmPPING  ORDERS  A  SPBCiALTT.'Vt 


BUSSNI  J.  ORB80RY.  [Established  1852.]  Frakk  Gmoort. 

GREGORY  BROTHERS  CO., 
Commission  Merchants, 

PACKERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 

CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  AND  PRODUCE. 

126  and  128  J  St..    -    Sacramento,  Cal. 

San  Francisco  Office,  313  DaTls  St. 

EYELETH  &  NASH, 
COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  Dealers  In  Fruit,  Produoe,  Poultry,  Game,  Eg^s 
Hides,  Pelts,  Tallow,  etc,  422  Front  St.,  and  2S1,  3SS, 
226  and  227  W»Bhineton  Si.,  San  Frandaco. 


WITTLANS  &  FBEDSICKSOH, 

Commission  Merchants. 

All  Kinds  cf  Qrean  »nd  Dried  Fruits. 
Consigomenta  Solicited.  824  Davis  St.,  S.  F. 


NGERS'  BANK 

OF  CALIFORNIA, 
SAN    PRANOISOO,  OAL. 
Incorporated  April,  1874. 


Antliorlxed  Capital  $1,000,000 

Oapltal  paid  np  and  RegerTe  Fnnd  800,000 
DlTtdends  paid  to  Stockholders...  675,000 

OFFICERS. 

A.  D.  LOGAN  President 

1.  C.  STEELE  Vice-PreMdent 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIER  Cashier  and  Managet 

FRANK  McMULLKN  Secretary 

General  Banking.  Deposits  received,  Gold  and  Silver. 
Bills  of  ElTchange  bODght  and  sold.  Loans  On  wheat  and 
coantry  produce  a  spcolaltr. 

Janiukrr  1, 1891.         A.  MONTPELLIER,  Manager. 
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Market  Review. 

DOMESTIC  PaODOOB,  BTO. 

San  Francisco,  Dec.  29,  1891. 
The  year  Roes  out  on  a  stronger  market,  except- 
ing for  orchard  products,  than  usually  obtain.  The 
causes  that  have  operated  to  bring  this  about,  have 
been  touched  on  from  time  to  time  in  this  depart- 
ment, and  therefore  are  familiar  to  those  who  keep 
informed  on  the  market.  Rains  following  cold 
north  winds  have  brought  a  genuine  cheerful  feel- 
ing to  the  trade,  for  with  favorable  weather  from 
now  on,  we  will  have  large  crops  of  farm  products. 
This  feeling  is  emphasized  by  the  rains  having  held 
off  well  into  winter,  which  is  accepted  as  a  forerun- 
ner of  a  longer  continuance  in  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer months.  The  grain  market  has  held  to  strong 
prices,  particularly  wheat.  The  Eastern  and  Eu- 
ropean markets  for  wheat  have  fluctuated  only 
slightly. 

Foreign  Grain  Review. 

London,  Dec.  28. — Mari  Lane  Express:  Only 
a  fractional  business  was  done  in  English  wheats. 
The  Board  of  Agriculture  reports  the  crop  of  infe- 
rior quantity  andjquality.  In  many  districts  an  abnor- 
mal proportion  of  grain  has  been  shed  in  the 
fields.  Foreign  wheat  and  flour  sold  slowly  and 
generally  at  a  decline.  Barley,  corn  and  oats  de- 
clined, but  the  absence  of  Russian  supplies  has 
given  them  a  tendency  to  revive.  At  to-day's  mar- 
ket prices  of  best  English  wheats  were  maintained; 
ordinary  grades  and  corn  were  steady;  malt  and 
foreign  wheats  dropped  6d;  fiour  was  unchanged. 
Lilverpooi  Wtieat  MarRei. 

The  following  are  the  closing  prices  paid  for  wheat 
options  per  ctl.  for  the  past  week: 

Dec.    Jan.      Feb.     Mar.    April.  May 

Thursday...    8s8  d   

Friday  

Saturday  

Monday.... 8s8} J  8a7}d  8s8  d  8»8  d  8a8  d  SsS^  d 
Tuesday  

The  following  are  the  prices  for  Calilornia  cargoes 
for  off  coast,  nearly  due  and  prompt  shipments  for 
the  past  week: 

O.  C.    P.  S.    N.  D.    Market  for  p.  S. 

Thursday   4339d  4396d  433      Firm,  inactive. 

Frldav  

Saturdky   

Monday  43&9il   4386d   43s9d  Inactive. 

Tuesday  

Ifaateru  9raiLi  Markets. 
The  following  shows  the  closing  prices  of  wheat 
at  New  York  for  the  past  week,  per  cental: 

Day.  Dec.     Jan.    P-b  March.  April.  May. 

Thursday   177      177i     177  J   181      ....  ISOJ 

Friday  

Saturday.  

Monday   176i     175i     177J    179J     181J  178 

Tuesday  

Baetern  Wool  Marlcet. 

New  York,  Dec.  27. — Wool  sales  at  New  York 
are  light,  being  286,000  pounds  of  domestic  and 
165,000  pounds  of  foreign.  Holiday  week  is  us  ally 
a  quiet  one  here;  besides,  our  assortments  have  been 
pretty  well  overhauled.  New  England  had  an  en- 
couraging week,  with  values  well  maintained.  At 
the  moment  there  is  evidence  of  a  disposition  to 
work  into  economical  foreign  stock,  but  as  yet  it 
has  caused  no  feeling  of  weakne<;s  among  holders, 
and  it  is  believed  that  after  the  first  of  the  year  the 
offering  of  domestic  will  be  brightened  up  by  desir- 
able round  parcels  that  can  and  are  expected  to 
come  from  the  interior.  California  wool  is  solid, 
though  the  movement  is  light.  Baston  sold  3,000,- 
000  pounds  of  domestic,  and  600,000  pounds  of  for- 
eign. A  large  proportion  of  business  was  in  fleeces 
and  high  grade  wools.  In  addition  to  the  free  sales 
manufacturers  carried  away  many  samples  of  im- 
portant lines. 

Dried  Fruit  Review 

Nkw  York,  Dec.  27. — A  good-sized  line  of  sacked 
peaches  brought  6c,  the  price  being  an  inducement. 
Sacked  prunes  are  unvaried  from  the  counts  last 
noted.  Several  cars  of  Three  Crown  raisins  in  sacks 
were  sold  at  4Jic,  the  top  price  for  extras  being  5c. 
Two  Crown  brought  sKc  Boxes  are  dull  and  un- 
settled, loose  and  layers  are  quoted  about  alike  in 
actual  sales.  Buyers  could  be  approached  better  if 
the  East  had  some  trustworthy  estimate  of  the  un- 
marketed raisins  on  the  Coast.  As  it  is  they  are  all 
inclined  to  magnify  the  primal  holdings  and  will 
keep  up  the  "  hand  to  mouth  policy  "  of  buyers 
until  something  definite  can  be  disclosed.  A  favor- 
able point  in  the  situation  is  the  wine  consumption 
at  a  good  end  of  the  season.  Apricots  are  weaker. 
Hops- 
New  York,  Dec.  27. — Hops  are  quoted  strong, 
with  confidence:  the  world's  markets  are  all  favor- 
able: exports  are  active:  almost  4,000  bales  go  out 
this  week,  making  for  the  season  thus  far  37,000:  at 
the  same  time  last  year,  15,500;  best  State,  2i}^c; 
Pacific,  22c;  special  lines  are  held  above;  there  is  an 
effort  to  hold  regular  future  sales  on  Change. 
Local  UarKetB. 

WURAT 

Buyer  Season.  Buyer  1891.  Seller  1891. 

il       L  HI.  U  L 

Thursday.  188J   188J  ISl'i   I8I5  .... 

Friday      

Saturday      

Monday  . .  187g  187J     

Tuesday      

SARLIT 

Bayer  Season  Seller  1891  Buyer  1891. 

H.        L  B.       L.  H.  L. 

Thursday...   115i     U5i    111|  111 

Friday      

Saturday       

Mond»y          \\\\     \U\    Ill  IIOJ 

Tti(wrl»v      

BAGS— The  rains  have  created  a  stronger  tone  to 
the  bag  market,  although  so  far  as  we  know  there 
are  no  changes  to  report  in  quotations.  Hand- 
sewed  standard-sized  are  quoted  at  6K@7C  for 
June-July  delivery. 

BARLEY — The  local  market  has  held  to  fairly 
steady  prices.  The  demand  for  feeding  continues 
large,  owing  to  more  outdoor  work.  In  futures, 
trading  on  Call  has  been  light.  The  following  are 
the  ri  ported  sales  on  Call  : 

M'jrriirig  Session.  —  Buyer  1891,  400  tons,  $1,10^. 
Buyer  season,  600  tons,  $1.13^;  300,  $1.13^;  900, 
400,  $i.i3fi.  Seller  season,  100  tons, 
$1.07  y  ctl.  Afternoon  Session.— Buyer  season,  300 


tons,  $i.i3H;  500,  $1.13^;  600,  $1.13^.  Buyer 
1 89 (,  500  tons,  $1.10^;  100,  $1.10^;  400,  $1.10. 
Seller  iSgr,  700  ions,  $t.ioJ4  ^  ctl. 

BUTIER— While  dealers  report  light  stocks  and 
only  a  moderate  demand,  yet  owing  to  rains  and 
improving  pastures,  they  are  not  disposed  to  let  a 
buyer  go  if  a  slight  concession  will  do  for  a  bait. 

CHEESE— The  market  has  a  weak  and  some- 
what irregular  tone.  The  stock  here  is  light,  as  is 
the  demand.  Receipts,  it  is  claimed,  will  soon  be- 
gin to  come  forward  more  freely. 

EGGS— Judging  by  increasing  receipts  from  the 
southern  part  of  the  State,  feed  is  improving,  which 
if  the  case,  Californian  will  soon  supply  the  demand, 
when  prices  will  rule  lower. 

FLOUR  -  Concessions  are  still  in  order  for  round 
parcels.  Bakers  are  taking  more  flour  from  Eastern 
Oregon  and  Eastern  Washington.  They  buy  it  for 
makine^  a  certain  kind  of  strong  bread. 

WHEAT — The  sample  market  is  reported  slow, 
but  firm.  In  futures,  trading  is  light,  barely  enough 
to  justily  reporting.  The  following  are  the  reported 
sales  made  on  to-day's  Call  : 

Morning  Session.  —  Buyer  1891,  200  tons,  $r.8o. 
Buyer  season,  1200  tons,  f  1.86;  2400,  $1.85^  ^  ctl. 
Afternoon  Session. — Buyer  season,  900  tons,  $1.86; 
400,  $i.86K  ctl. 


Market  Information. 

Produce  Receipts. 
Receipts  of  produce  at  this  port  for  the  week  end- 
ing Dec.  29th,  were  as  follows: 

Flour,  qr.  sks  155,871  Bran,         "    11,64S 

Wheat,  ctls  531,803  Buckwheat "   

Barley,    "   19,8041  Middlings,  sks    ...  3,365 

Rye        "    156  Chicory,    bbls   115 

Oats       "    10,842  Hops,  bis   168 

Corn       "    4,238  Wool,    "   151 

•Butter  "    364  Hay,  toni   1,411 

do     bxs   25  Straw  "   121 

do   bbls   Wine,  gals  151,290 

do  kegs   8  Braody,  "   50,560 

do    tuba  [Raijins,  bxs   1,668 

do  i  bxs    23  Honey,  cs   28 

tChee  e,  ctls   302  Pe<  nuts,  sks   38S 

do     bxs  I  Walnuts,    "    88 

EgKS,   doz    21,R00  Almonds,  sks   286 

do      "Eastern  ..  72,810  Mustard,  sks  

Beans,  ctls   2,072  Flax,  sks  

Potatoes,  sks   27,302  Popoorn,  sks   26 

Onions,      "    918  Bruom  corn,  bbls  

'Overl'd  ctls.    tOverl'j  531  ctls. 

Deep  Water  Receipts  Outside  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  receipts  of  certain  articles  of  produce  from 
Oregon,  Washington  and  other  distant  points  com- 
pare as  follows  : 

July  1,  '90  to     July  1,  '91  to 
Deo  27.  '90         Dec.  27,  '91. 

Flour,  i  sks  125,814  260,842 

Wheat,  ctls  569,399  930  799 

Barlev,  oils  9  ,391  26,805 

Oats,  ctls    177  581  271.595 

Wool,  bales   6,745  5,626 

Hops,  bis   333  336 

Rye,  sks   2,839 

Potatoes,  sks   42  421  19,471 

Cereals. 

The  strength  of  the  wheat  market  at  home  and 
abroad  has  created  no  little  surprise  in  certain  quar- 
ters, but  to  the  bulls  it  has  not  proved  a  surprise,  for 
they  expected  the  year  to  go  out  on  strong  markets, 
which  they  argued  would  more  than  likely  bring  bet- 
ter prices  in  the  spring.  While  this  may  probably 
prove  correct,  yet  the  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of 
that  the  spring  markets  for  shipments  from  this 
coast  will  depend  largely  on  the  crop  prospects 
abroad.  A  ship  leaving  this  piort  consumes  from 
four  to  five  and  one-half  months  on  passage,  which 
would  bring  spring  shipment  arrivals  outward,  into 
European  new-crop  season.  The  list  of  vessels  on 
the  way  to  this  port  is  gradually  growing  smaller,  as 
it  is  to  Oregon  and  also  to  Puget  Sound  ports.  The 
exports  (flour  reduced  to  wheat)  from  this  port  since 
July  I,  i8gi,  aggregate  about  500,000  tons.  The 
vessels  in  port  now  loadin?  will  take  out  an  addition 
of  about  150,000  tons.  The  bulk  of  this  has  been 
provided  lor. 

Generous  and  well-distributed  rainfalls  in  the  val- 
leys and  on  the  foothills,  with  heavy  deposits  of 
snow  on  the  mountain  ranges,  will  encourage 
farmers  in  the  belief  that  we  are  to  have  a  propitious 
season,  and  acting  on  it,  they  will  unquestionably 
put  in  large  crops  of  grain. 

The  barley  market  has  held  strong.  The  light 
receipts  and  continued  good  demand  cause  the  bears 
to  confine  their  operations  to  cross  orders  and  fic- 
titious sales,  so  as  to  try  and  break  prices.  The  re- 
ceipts from  Oregon  continue  light. 

Oats  hold  up  well,  notwithstanding  the  North  is 
sending  to  us  unusually  large  quantities.  So  far 
this  season,  the  increased  receipts  from  up  North 
aggregate  about  5000  tons.  The  supply  of  Cali- 
fornian is  light. 

Corn  is  essentially  unchanged.  The  demand  and 
receipts  appear  to  be  about  evenly  balanced. 

Rye  is  slow  and  easy. 

Feedstuff 

For  ground  feed,  the  demand,  which  was  quite 
active,  is  now  slow,  owing  to  rains  causing  dairymen 
and  stock-feeders  to  look  for  a  decided  improvement 
soon  in  pastures.  Receipts  of  bran  are  large, 
and  with  any  falling  off  in  the  demand  prices  will 
shade  off. 

The  receipts  of  hay  are  light,  but  as  feeders  con- 
fine their  purchases  to  actual  requirements,  the  mar- 
ket does  not  strengthen,  but  on  the  contrary  it  is 
easier  for  poorer  grades. 

Live  Stock. 

The  market  has  a  stronger  tone  for  bullocks,  with 
a  slight  advance  obtainable.  Cold  weather  has 
stimulated  the  consumption,  which  has  also  been 
aided  by  fewer  fruits  and  vegetables.  Mutton  sheep 
are  Arm.  Lambs  and  calves  are  scarce.  Hogs  are 
essentially  unchanged. 

liTuit. 

Receipts  of  oranges  are  increasing,  causing  prices 
to  shade  off.  The  quality  not  being  of  the  best, 
buyers  bid  lower  for  those  not  fully  ripe.  Ripe  or- 
anges move  off  frr ely. 

Limes  and  lemons  are  quiet  at  steady  prices. 

Although  pears  are  in  light  supply  yet  the  market 
is  barely  steady. 

Persimmons  move  off  slowly  at  unchanged  prices. 

Northern  counties  and  Oregon  are  sending  to  us 
liberal  supplies  of  apples.  The  more  choice  varie- 
ties, if  not  defective,  meet  with  quick  sales  at  quota- 
tions. The  low  prices  and  an  absence  of  other  fruits 


have  a  stimulating  effect  on  consumption.  The  re- 
ceipts clean  up  well. 

For  raisins  the  market  is  quiet  and  will  probably 
continue  so  until  the  spring  trade  opens  here  and  at 
the  East.  Low  prices  have  caused  them  to  go  into 
more  general  distribution  than  ever  before,  which 
has  laid  the  groundwork  for  large  demands  in 
future. 

Dried  fruits  are  slow.  All  forced  selling  is  met  by 
lower  bids  from  buyers.  The  latter  appear  disposed 
to  wait  until  they  can  form  a  better  idea  how  the 
spring  trade  is  likely  to  be  before  venturing,  except 
at  lower  prices,  on  the  market.  Holders,  as  a  rule, 
are  not  offering,  seemingly  preferring  to  hold  for 
one  or  two  months.  They  believe  that  the  market 
cannot  go  much  worse,  but  may  do  better. 

Veeetables. 

Cold  winds  have  given  way  to  heavy  rains,  which 
with  clear  skies  will  cause  more  attention  to  garden- 
ing. 1  he  truck  market  is  poorly  supplied,  although 
the  southern  part  of  the  State  continues  to  send  us 
green  peas,  etc.,  but  in  small  quantities. 

Onions  are  firm  and  higher  for  the  more  choice 
good  keepers. 

Potatoes  have  a  stronger  tone  for  good  keepers 
free  from  worms  and  other  defects.  Oregon  is  be- 
ginning to  send  us  more  liberal  supplies.  The 
rains  will  lessen  the  receipts  of  Californian. 

Miscellaneous. 

From  reliable  advices  up  to  Dec.  29,  the  following 
summary  tonnage  movement  is  compiled  11 

^In  port.-^ 

1891.         1890         1891.  1890. 
San  Francisco.  ..  282,392      594,«12    ♦131,326  •47,092 

Sao  Diego   21,008         12,678        6,149  ) 

San  I'edro   5,612         7,478         ....     > 21,262 

Oregon    53,106        35,368      46,412  ) 

Puget  Sound   25,375        41,937  .   

  68,354 

Totals  387,493       392,273  182,886 

*£ngaged  (or  wheat,  1891,  92,455  1890,  44,710 

The  statistics  of  produce  exports  from  this  port 

compiled  by  the  Commercial  News,  from  July  ist 
to  Dec.  25,  are  as  follows: 

1891.  1890. 

Wheat,  Otis  7,812,619  5,286,788 

Flour,  bbls                                       523,741  642,000 

Barley,  ctU                                      754,703  168,376 

Poultry,  while  reported  unchanged,  shows  a 
stronger  tone,  with  an  advance  obtainable  for  the 
more  choice. 

Honey  is  quiet,  as  is  beeswax. 

In  beans  there  is  nothing  new  to  report.  It  looks 
very  much  as  if  a  quiet  movement  is  on  foot  10  cor- 
ner supplies. 

Hops  continue  to  steadily  advance.  On  this  coast 
there  are  very  few  unsold. 

For  wool  the  market  is  reported  firmer,  but  the 
absence  of  assortments  is  against  sellers. 


Domestic  Prodnoe. 

Bztra  choice  In  good  packages  fetch  an  advance  on  tot 
ijnotatioiis,  while  very  poor  grades  sell  less  than  the  lower 
inotations.  Tuesday,  Decetuber  29,  IgUl. 
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BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Bayo,  ctl  1  75  @  2  10 

Butter   2  20  @  2  65 

Pea   2  35  @  2  65 

Red  1  90  <a  2  05 

Pink   1  70  @  1  95 

8m»U  White  . .  2  25  @  2  65 
Large  White. ...  2  10  @  2  45 
Uma. . .  . .  1  65  ®  2  15 

ffld  Peas, Wk  eye  1  5D  @  1  75 

Do  green   1  9J  @  2  10 

Do  Eastern  do..  2  60  @  2  80 

Dj  Nues   1  35  _ 

apUt...   4  (g 

BUTTER. 
CaL  Poorto  falr.ltjl5  @ 
Do  good  to  choice  3WS 
Do  Giltedged...  35  @ 
Do  Creamery  rolls  35  @ 
Do  doGiltedge..  33 

Eastern   18  ® 

Cal.  pickled  25  @ 

CHEESE. 
Oal.  choice  mild     13  @ 
Do  fair  to  good  11 
Do  gilt  edged..     14  @ 
Voung  Amt-rica    12  (g 
EGGS. 

Oal.  ranch,  doz.  37i!3  — 
Dado  selected. .     42  @  — 

Do  store   25  ®  35 

Eastern   25  @  35 

FEED. 

Bran,  ton          16  50  @18  50 

ffeedmeal  26  00  @  — 

Qr'd  Barley....  24  00  ^327  00 

Middlings  20  00  (o22  00 

OU  Oake  Meal.. 25  00  ®27  00 
Manhattan  Food  ^  cwt.  7  50 
HAY. 

Wheat,  per  ton.  14  00  @  — 

Do  choice  15  5J  @  — 

Wheat  and  OatslS  00  <d>  — 

Wild  Oats  12  OO  @  — 

Cultivated  do..  12  51)  @  — 

Barley  11  00  @  — 

Alfalfa  10  00  @  — 

Olover  12  00  ®  — 

Straw  bale   50  @  60 

GRAIN.  ETC 
Barley,  feed,  ctl  1  07i@  — 

Do  Choice   1  124@  - 

Da  Brewing  ....  1  125®  — 
Dodo  Choice...  1  15  @  - 
Do  doGUtedge..  1  20  @  — 
Do  Chevalier,...  1  20  (g  1  45 
DodoGiltedge..  1  MI&  1  52i 

Uuckwheat  2  DO  @  2  23 

Com,  White....  1  35  @  — 
YeUow,  large...  1  26iB  1  31; 

Do  smaU   1  33i@  1  38; 

uats,  milling....  1  45  @  — 
Feed,  Ohoice....  1  42J@  — 

Ds  good   1  35  @  — 

Do  fair   I  30  <a  - 

Surprise   1  60  @  — 

Black  Oal   I  60  (9  1  95 

Do  O.egon...  1  45  @  1  60 

Gray   1  32J^t  1  41i 

Rye   1  75  @  1  80 

Wheat,  mllUng. 

Gilt  edged. ...  I  85  ®  — 

Dd  Ohoice          1  833@  — 

Do  fair  to  good..  1  80  @  — 
Hhipping,  cbo'oe  1  80  #  — 

Do  good   1  78J8  — 

Do  fair   1  75  (d  - 

Common  1  71}@  — 

Honora   1  7U(S  1  80 

HOPb. 

1891  Choice  to  Ex.  20^(3  2U 
Fair  to  Good...     144®  — 


8  @ 

9  @ 
74® 

114.* 


FLOUR. 
><:xtra,CltyMlU9  5  40  @  5  SO 
DoOountryMills  5  25  @  5  60 

luperhne  3  4J  @  3  65 

NUT8-J0BBINO. 
(V'alnuts,  Oal.  lb  7 

Do  Choice  

Da  paper  shell.. 

Do  Chili  

\lmondB,  sft  sbl 

Paper  shell   13  W 

Hard  Shell   6  @ 

tsrazil,    64:9 

P«cati3  small. . .     12  ® 

Do  large   15  @ 

Peanuts   3^3 

Filberts   114  ^ 

Hickory   7  @ 

Chestnuts   114® 

ONIONS. 

Silver  Skin   60  @  1  20 

POTATOBb. 
Early  Rode, sks.     30®  50 

Peerless   35  @  65 

Burbank  Seedling,  35  C<»  55 
Do  do  Salinas..     90  @  1  15 

Sweet's   2  50  (fn  3  00 

Garnet  Chiles.. .     40  @  — 

River  Reds   30  @  45 

POULTRY  AND  GAMl.. 

Hens,  doz   5  00  @  7  00 

Roosters.old....  5  00  ®  7  CO 

Do  young   5  50  @  8  00 

Broilers,  small. .  3  50  ®  — 

Do  large   5  00  ®  — 

B'ryers   5  50  @  6  50 

Ducks  e  00  @  9  50 

Geese,  pair          2  CO  @  2  50 

Turkeys,  Gobl'r.  16  @  18 
Turkeys,  Hens. .     10  @  18 

Do  Dressed   18  @  21 

Manhattan  Egg 
Food  ^  cwt.  ..11  50  @  — 
PROVISIONR. 
Oal.Baoon,he'vy,lb  9J@ 

Medium   11  ®  - 

Light   124® 

Lard   9  ® 

Cal.  Sm'k'd  Beef  Hi® 
Hams,  Cal  salt'd     10  @  - 
do  Eastern...     124®  — 
SEEDS. 

Alfalfa   7  0  S 

Olover,  Red          10  (g  — 

White   171®  — 

Flaxseed  2  50  @  3  80 

Hemp   3i@  4} 

Mustard,  yellow  2  80  @  3  00 
do  Brown  ....  3  (jO  @  3  25 
WOOL. 
Spring,  1891. 
Humb't  &Men'cino  20  @  — 
Sao'to  valley. ...     16  @ 
Free  Mountain.  19 
8  Joaquin  valley 
do  mountain. 
Cala'v  k  F'thTl. 
Oregon  Eastern. 

do  valley   21 

So'n  Coast,  def. .  11 
So'n  Coast,  free.  13ii 

Fall,  1391. 
.'?au  Joaquin....     9  ® 

Mountain   10  ® 

Humb'tSt  Men'cino  14  @ 

HONEY. 
WhiteComb,2-lb    10  @ 
dodol-lbframa 
White  extracb'd 
Amhir  do 
Beeswax,  lb. . . . 


II 


Dried  Fruits. 

The  quotations  given  below  are  for  average  price!  paid. 
Something  very  fancy  fetch  an  advance  on  the  highest  quo- 
tations while  poor  sells  slightly  below  the  lowest  quotations. 
Prices,  unless  otherwise  specifi  d,  are  for  fruit  In  sacks;  add 
for  50-Ib.  boxes  ic  per  lb.,  a,id  for  2&-tb  boxes,  {c  to  Ic  per  lb. 


12  '<« 
22ii 


Live  Stock. 


HOGS. 

Light,  $  n>,  cents  4i®  - 

Heavy   4  ® 

Stock  Hogs   3i@ 

BEEF. 

Stall  fed   61® 

Grana  fed,  eitra 
First  quality. ... 
Second  quaUty., 


Third  quality  4  ®  — 

Bulls  auil  thin  Cows. .  2  ®  3 
VEAL. 

Small    7@  — 

Large  64®  — 

MUTTON. 

Wethers   8  ®  9 

Ewes   7  ®  8 

Lamb   9  ®  — 

Do  Bprlac   Ul«18 


APPLES. 
Sun-dried,  i's,  com'on  21®  3i 

Do  do  prime   3|(^  4 

Do  do  choice   4  ®  44 

Do  itUced,  common...  343  4 

Do  do  prime   4  @  44 

Do  do  choice   44®  64 

t&vnp.  bleached,  ring. 

eo-lb  boxes   7  ®  8 

APRICOTS. 
Sun-dried,  uubl.  com.  3  @  4 

Do  do  prime   5  &  54 

Do  do  choice  6  @  64 

Do  hluacbed,  prime...  7  @— 

Do  do  choice   74@— 

Do  do  fancy   84®  94 

Kvap.  choice,  In  twxee.  94@10 

Do  fancy,  do  10  @104 

FIGS. 

Sun-dried,  black  3  ®  3i 

Do  white  34®  - 

Do  do  washed  —  ®  - 

Do  do  fancy   —  @— 

Do  do  pressed  —  @— 

Smyrna  boxes  —  (8— 

Do  sacks  —  @— 

GRAPES. 
Sun-dried,  stemless. ..  3  @  3ji 

Do  unst-emmHrt  24®  3 

NECTARINES. 

Red.  sun-dried   34®  6 

Do  Evap.,  in  boxes. . .  6  ®— 

White,  sun-dried  5  ®  64 

Do  evaporated  64®  7 

PEACHES. 
Sun-dried,  unpeeled, 
common, bleached. .  34@— 

Do  do  prime,  do  

Do  do  choice,  do  64@— 

Do  do  fancy   6  @  64 

Evap.unpeTd,  choice.  6  @— 


Do  do  fancy   7  @  71 

Sun-dr,pl'd, prime,bl.IO  @11 

Do  do  choice  11  @12 

Do  do  fancy  12  @13 

Evap.peeled,  In  boxes, 

choice  15  @— 

OodofancT  16  ®17 

PEARS. 
Sun-dried,  quarters...  3  ®  44 

Do  sliced  4<g6 

Evap,  sliced,  in  boxes.  6  @— 

Do  ring  do    104@— 

PLUMS. 

Pitted,  sun-dried  44@— 

Do  evap.boxes,oholce.—  @— 

Do  do  do  f  uioy  —  ®— 

Unpltted  2  ®  24 

PRUNES. 
Oal.  French,  ungraded  5  @  5] 
Do  graded,  60  to  100. .  54@- 

Do  do  40  to  60    64®  74 

Ftuaoy  sell  for  more  money. 

RAISINB. 
London  Layers, 

choice  W  bx  $1  50@  — 

Do  fancy,  do   1  76®  — 

Utyers,  ^  bx   1  26®  — 

Loose  Muscatels, 
common,  ^  bx..  I  00®  — 

Do  ohoice,  do          1  20@1  30 

Do  fancy,  do  1  60®  — 

Uustem'ed  Musca- 
tels, in  sacks,    tb      4@  5 
Stemmed  dodo....      6®  64 

^eedlesf  do  do   6®  — 

Do  do  ^  20-tt)  bi. . .  1  16®  — 
Sultanas,  unbl,  bxs  1  16@I  40 
Do  bleached, in  bxs  1  30®1  60 
Halves,  quarters  and  eighths 
25,  60  and  75  cents  higher  re- 
spectively than  whole  boxes. 


Frnits  and  Vegetables. 


Choice  selected, 
quotations,  while 
quotations. 
Limes,  Mex  ....  6 
Lemons,  box....  1 

Do  Sicily   6 

Oranges,  Winter 

small  box  

Do  Seedlings  - 

River  ide  2 

Los  Angeles..  1 
Do  Navels- 
Los  Angeles. .  2 

Rivers!  ae  2 

Duarie  2 

Apples,  box.... 

Do  choice   1 

Do  extra  choice  1 


In  good  packages,  fetch  an  advance  on  the 
very  poor  grades  sell  leas  than  the  lower 

Tuesday,  December  22,  1891. 
50  @  6  50  Do  Lady  Apples.  1  00  @  — 

Grapes   60  @  75 

Do  Black   75  (3  1  25 

Pears,  box   36  @  75 

DoWinterNelUs    75  M  1  16 

Beets,  sk   —  @  1  00 

Carrots,  sk  

Ukra,  dry,  St.... 
Parsnips,  ctl. . . . 
00  ®  3  (0  Peppers,  dry,  lb 

00  ®  3  50  Turnips,  ctl  

0  ®  3i50  Cabbage,  100  lbs 

40  ®     75  Garlic,  lb  

00  ®  1  25  Squash, Mrft,  tn.  6  00  @  9  00 
50  @     —  Pumpkins,  ton.  7  00  @  - 


0  (ee  4  00 
6J  @  7  00 

60  @  1  25 

00  ®  2  BO 
25  ®  1  75 


Lessons  in  Volapiik. 

The  International  Laaguase  of  the  Entire 
World. 

Lesson  12. 

The  Reflexive  Verb  and  the  Impersonal 
Verb. 

The  reflexive  form  applies  to  active  verbs  only, 
and  is  expressed  by  suffixing  the  pronoun  OK  to  the 
proper  person  of  the  verb,  or  by  using  the  personal 
pronouns,  instead  of  ok,  for  the  first  and  second 
persons,  in  which  event  these  pronouns  are  declined 
thus: 

Flapobok  or  flapob  obi,  I  strike  myself. 

Flapolok  or  flipol  oli,  you  strike  yourself. 

Flapomok,  he  strikes  himself — never  flapom  omi, 
which  means  only  he  strikes  him  (some  one  other 
than  himself.) 

Reciprocity  is  expressed  by  the  adverb  BALVOTO 
when  the  reciprocity  would  be  expressed  in  English 
by  "each  other,"  or  by  KO  balvoto  when  the 
English  would  be  ''  with  each  other,"  or  by  balim 
len  voTiM  when  the  English  would  be  "of  each 
other;"  thus: 

Hetoms  balvoto,  they  hate  each  other, 

Golobs  ko  balvoto,  we  go  with  each  other. 

Tikols  balim  len  votim,  you  think  of  each  other. 

The  impersonal  form  is  always  the  third  person, 
and  may  be  either  active  or  passive.  It  adds  the 
indefinite  pronoun  OS  to  the  verb  root;  thus: 

Totos,  it  thunders.    Eiotos,  it  has  thundered. 

Pasagos,  it  is  said.    Pesagos,  it  has  been  said. 
Exercises, 

Uts  kels  hetoms  balvoto  binoms  badik— Om  it  no 
kidom  jiblodi  obik,  ab  jiblod  oroik  e  obik  kidofs  bal- 
voto— Man  e  vom  at  tiknms  gudiko  balim  len  votim 
e  vipoms  binbn  fiens — Cils  et  golobs  ko  balvoto  al 
dom  fatela  omsik  la  Sum  al  givon  ome  floHs  svidik 
kelis  laboms  in  nams  omsik;  no  li-logol  Otis?— It 
otbtos  no  ob  nob  len  dom  olik — Jipul  obik  elemof 
plo  of  buki  ab  elemof  magis  e  flolis  plo  blod  smalik 
ofik— Yagoms  nirais  in  fot  noka  ob^ik— Li-vlpol 
lemon  jevali  et  keli  elogobs  len  lom  flena  obik? — 
Pasagos  das  man  e  vom  at  laboms  cilis  balsebal,  lul 
omas  binoms  jipuls  e  roal  puis;  cils  et  Ibdoms  in 
dom  ot  ko  nets  tel  e  jinels  fol. 

These  children  ought  to  kiss  each  other  and  think 
of  each  other  as  brothers  and  sisters — Children,  it 
is  not  well  to  strike  each  other;  it  is  better  to  kiss 
each  other — They  have  been  walking  together  and 
have  come  to  (al)  your  house  to  see  your  grand- 
father— Think  of  one  another  in  the  most  friendly 
manner  and  you  will  be  good  boys  and  girls — The 
man  who  teaches  himself  goodness  will  not  teach 
his  friends  badness — Who  says  that  it  did  not 
thunder  in  the  forest  by  the  river  shore?  The  chair 
under  the  table  is  the  one  which  your  little  boy  can 
have — Let  us  go  together  to  your  sister's  house  to 
see  her  books  and  pictures — Which  animal  will  you 
buy,  a  horse,  a  dog  or  a  cat  ?  The  boys  who  live  in 
the  house  in  front  of  the  forest  hate  each  other  and 
teach  each  other  to  be  bad. 

This  series  of  twenty  lessons  was  begun  in  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  of  Oct.  10,  IS91.  Those  desiring  assistance 
in  the  systematic  study  of  the  language  will  be  put  in  the 
way  of  obtaining  it  without  cost  by  addressing  A.  L.  Ban- 
croft, Ci/el  for  California,  303  Sutter  St..  San  Francisco. 


Condemned  by  His  Own  Standard. — The 
late  Prof.  Dr.  L.  Biehoii  ot  Muuiuu  w<ts  one  of 
tha  loading  phygiologioal  advootea  of  the  men- 
iA  inferiority  of  womsD,  foundiog  his  theory 
ohlefly  on  his  otvn  objervatioDB,  wbioh  he  said 
showed  that  the  average  weight  of  a  man's 
braia  is  1350  grains,  but  of  a  woman't  only 
1250.  Bat  after  bis  death,  the  post-nnortetn 
examination  elicited  the  interesting  fact  that 
bia  own  brain  weigbed  only  1245  grains, 
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BAKING  PAN 

THE  BEST  ON  EARTH. 


Positively  Unequaled  for  Baking  Meats 
Fowls,  Fish,  Faddiogg,  Etc. 

SELf-BASTINQ— Any  article  cooked  in  it  RETAINS 
ITS  JUICES  AND  FLAVORS,  thus  making  it  MOKE 
PALATABLE  AND  NUTRITIOUS.  MOKE  JOICY  AND 
TENDER,  than  if  cooked  in  any  other  way. 

g^isO  PARBOILING  It  bakes  Bread,  Cakes  and 
Puddings.  Try  it  thoroughly,  and  you  will  never  use 
any  other. 

J.  O.  MAYNARD, 

No.  818  FIna  Street  San  FrancUco,  Cal. 

Sole  Agent  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 
BBLIABLE    AO£NTS  WANTED. 


mm 


LOU 


S.  F.  OPPIOE,  29  STEDART  ST. 


DAISV  V/f 

Write  us  (or  prices  and  full  particulars.  Address 

TRCMAN,  BOOKER  «  CO., 
SAN  FRANCISCO.... and  FRESNO. 


JOHN  P.  BYXBEE, 

Commission  Dealer  in 


Shinsles,  Posts, 
Pickets  and  Piling, 

Manufacturer  &  Pacific  Coast  Agent 
of  the  Popu  ar 

BYRKIT-HALL 

Sheathing  Lath, 

(FA1E.STKD), 

A  va'uable  invention  but  recently 
used  ou  this  Coa^t.  Send  for  Sam- 
ples, Circulars,  Price  Lidts,  Etc. 

42  Market  Street, 
ROO.M  2,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


BEST    TREE  WASH. 

Oreenbank"  98  degrees  POWDERED  CAUSTIC 
SODA  (testa  09  810  ler  cent)  recommended  by  the 
highest  authorities  in  the  State,  Also  Common  Caustic 
Soda  and  Potash,  etc. ,  (or  sale  by 

T.   W.  JACKSON  St  CO.. 
Manufacturers'  Agents, 
104  Market  8^.  and  8  OBlifomla  Bt.,  8.  P. 


J.  F.  Hou'iHTON,  Prenldeot,  J.  L  N.  Shepakd,  Vlce-Pres' 
Ohah.  R.  8TofcY,  Sec"?,  R.  H.  Maoill,  Qen.  Ag't. 

Boine  Matnal  Insurance  Company, 

M.  E.  Cor.  €<tlirornla  and  Hamtome  Nt*., 
iKCoaroKATEC)  A,  D.  1864.  Nan  Franclaeo. 


LosM*  Paid  Since  OrKanlzatlon, , ,, 

A«i«t«,  January  1,  18»1  

OMiltal  Paid  Up  In  (i<,U\  

WRT  WRfT.tJH  oT'ir  «TfiT»thln« 


.83,175,759  31 
.    867,513  19 
.    300,000  00 
378  901  10 


E 


NORA  VINO  -  SUPBHIOa  WO<)D  AND 
Metal  Kograrlng,  Klectrotyplog  and  fltereotyplnf 
at  Um  offlM  of  Ubili  paper. 


TBE  BEST 


-IS  THE- 


CHEAPEST. 


DON'T  BUY 

-AN- 

INFERIOR 
ARTICLE 

Because  it  is  more 
profitable  to  eome 
one  else. 


SQUIRREL  AND  GOPHER  EXTERMINATOR  I 

IN   1-LB.   AND  5-LB.  CANS. 


No  story  need  be  told  of  the  Cyclone  or  of  the  number  that  have  been  sold.  They  can  be  seen  working  in 
every  inhabited  part  of  the  Pacific  Slope  whilst  hundreds  are  exported  every  year. 

The  Cyclone  mill  is  not  an  experiment,  but  acknowledged  by  all  who  have  used  it  to  be  the  most  powerful  and 
durable  mill  on  the  market. 

It  is  simple  in  construction,  has  no  cogs  or  complicated  gearing  to  get  out  of  order.  Has  only  three  principal 
bearings,  heavily  babbiter)  boxes  and  self  oiling  apartments. 

The  wheel  and  vane  of  the  Cyclone  (which  are  the  most  durable  parts  of  any  solid  wheel  mill)  are  made  strong 
and  of  well  seasoned  wood  finished  with  the  hest  lead  and  oil  which  neither  blister  in  the  sun  nor  is  consumed  by  rust 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  to 

Pacific  Manufacturing  Company, 

575  MISSION  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Manufacturers  and  Jobbers  of  Windmills,  Pumps,  Tanks,  TUBULAR 
WELL  TOOLS.  Pipe,  Fittingrs,  Etc.,  Etc. 


^^^•'WONDERMHEELS;' 


wheel 
landside. 
No 
side  draft. 
No 

neck  weight. 
No  lifting 
at  corners. 
Brake  prevents 
plow  running  on  team. 


Easier 
Driving, 

_  /'StraighterFurroivs^, 
Our  book— 

"Fun  on  the  Farm,"  sent 
Preeio  all  vvbo  mention  this  paper. 

ECONOMIST  PLOW  CO.,  South  Bend,  Indiana. 

Special  prices  and  time  for  trial  given  on  first  orders  from  points  where  we  have  no  Agents. 


and  liigliter  Draft  tliiin  anv  plow  on  or  off  wheels. 
Equally  adapted  to  Western  prairies  and  hard,  stony 
ground,  or  niilsicies. 


Whitewashing  Machines  &  Tree  Cleansers. 

Complete  Outfits  at  prices  from  $3  to  $50. 

The  Pumps  are  all  BRASS,  with  BRASS  AND  RUBBEFt  VALVES. 

For   Orchardists,   Florists,    Stockmen,    Poultry  Raisers 

TBKRK    IS    NOTHING    LI  KK  THEM 

Pump  sent  complete  as  in  cut  for  $14.    Send  lor  Illu-ttated  Catalogue. 

WAINWRIGHT  SPRAYING  APPARATUS  CO.,  10  Hayes  St.,  S.  F 


MAKES   THE   BEST  BREAD. 


JAUEIS  HI.  HAVEN.  THOMAS  E.  HAVEN, 

Notary  Public, 

HAVEN  &  HAVEN, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELORS  AT  LAW, 

No.  080  Omlifornik  Street, 

Tntephono  No.  174H.  "AW  rWAWCTSrO  TAL. 

FIVE  two- cent  stamps  will  get  you  a  sampleot  Arthur's 
Hons  Uaoazihb,  Phila.,  Pa.   Agenta  wkoted. 


^f^^^SlIor  Prices 
TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  OO., 


Barren  Hyi  Kursery. 


NEVADA  CITY,  CAL. 


SPECIALTIES: 


NUTS,  PRUNES  AND  GRAPES  I 

TheLargrest  and  Finest  Collection  of 

"NUT-BEARING"  TREES 

To  be  found  in  the  United  States  and 
excelled  nowhere  in  Europe. 


HEADQUARTERS  OF  THE 

ProBparturlens,  or  Fertile  Walnut, 

Introduced  into  California  in  1871  by  Felix  Gil  et;  and 
also  of  the  great  market  walnuts  of  the  world, 

Mayette,  Franquette  and 
Parisienne, 

The  "HARDIEST"  walnut  varieties  known,  and  «hlch 
render  walnut  culture  possible  as  far  north  as  the  State 
of  Washington. 

19  VARIETIES  OF  WALNUTS, 

11  VARIETIES  OF  CHESTNUT?, 

9  VARIETIES  OF  PRUNES, 

841  VARIETIES  OF  GRAPES. 


APRIL  CHERRIES,  four  varieties,  the  earliesk  kinds 
ever  introduced  in  California. 
PE\KS,  APPLE?,  PLUMS,  APRICOTS,  Etc.,  Etc. 
ORANGES  and  LEMONS. 

GRAFTING  THE  WALNUT, 

By  FELIX  GILLET,  of  Nevada  City,  Cal.,  an  Essay  on  the 
DiCEerent  Modes  of  Budding  and  Grafting  the  Walnut; 
illustrated  wi  h  eieht  cutn  made  a'ter  nature. 

Will  be  sent  with  descriptive  catalogue  to  any  address 
on  receipt  of  25  cents  in  postage  stamps. 

California  Dessert  Prunes, 

(D'ENTE  or  FRENCH  PRUNE) 

Prepared  by  Felix  Gillet's  Process  Elegantly  packed  in 
two-pound  suear  pine  bixe 9.  75  bents  per  box,  by  ex- 
press to  any  part  of  Califoroia  and  Oregon  free  of  charge. 
80  cents  by  mail  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  with  "Sup. 
plement'"  con'aining  chapters  on  Walnuts  and  Prunes, 
illustrated  with  26  cuts,  and  Price  List,  sent  free  on 
application. 

FELIX  ~GILLET, 

NEVADA  CITY,  CALIFORNIA. 


HAVE  YOU  OUR 

CATALOGUE? 

Wehave  theLargestCoUection 
—OF— 

Frnits,  Palms,  Ferns, 

Economic  Plants, 


RARE  NEW  PLANTS. 

From  the  Four  CORNERS  of  thel  artb,  grown  for 
sale  in  the  U.  S.  No  nursery  like  ours.' Supply  Caa- 
tomnrg  all  over  the  Whnle  Wor  d,  by  UAIl,, 
EXPRESS  or  FREIGBT. 

REASONER  BROS.. 


Established  1883. 


ONECO,  FLORIDA. 


HOOT  cs-n.^r'Ts ! 

Apple,  Pear,  Plum.  Etc. 

Peach,  Apricot,  Etc. 

Complete  Assortment.   Order  now  for  Spricg  Planting. 
Address 

F.   S.   PHCENIX,  Nurseryman, 

BtOOMINGTOV.  ILt. 


■  Frait  Trees" 


"Fruits  1 
-Free.  Ar, 


Garden  says:  Novel.  UriEFUL.  to  the  point.  i*r<t  n 
Fur  liter:  Ably  written;  gives  trusty  INFORMATION. ' 
Fruit  Groicer:  Surprising  LOW  prices!  Apple,  Pear. Cher- JM^ 
ry. Plum, PRUNE. Peach. Ap  t. Quince. Nnt, Or  Trees.  Grai'ts. 
ROSES — evervthiim.  No  largerstockinU  B.  No  BETTER.  V'X 
No  cheaper.  STARK  BROS., 16th  St.,  Louisiana,  Av 
Mo.— FoundedlS^a;  OLDEST.  1000  Acres;  LARGEST 


ROSES 


BEGONIAS  and 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

OUR  sf>e:cia.i_xi ES. 

<;ar4leii  and  Floner  Sieecis,  Uardy  Starubs.  Clematis  and 
liaMly  Vines— u  sfiieral  collection  of  Gireen  House  Plants. 
Sf  ml  fi>r  our  set  of  3  Gem  Roses— while  and  striped  La  Franee 

Hiid  Waban,  onlj'  76els.— beiuuifully  illustrated  on  our  catalogue 
'  i>v<'r.  They  should  be  in  every  collection.  Our  handsome  ilfus- 
triilcd  Catalogue,  containing  Premiums  that  will  interest  you, 
'  FRF.K  to  AI.t,.  .See  our  Low  Price.i.  20  Roses.  81.00:  20Oemni- 
ums  dl.OO:  IN  Chrysantbemnms  81.00:  18  Carnalioiis  81.00. 
(.uaruiii.eil  to  be  well  rooted. h  flue  ii-ssorttiieui  of  color's  aiiil  to  ri:nh  >  .i,  ir.  t ,  ..imIhj-ii. 
Tins  I'ffi  r  in  only  made  to  induce  you  to  give  us  a  Irtiit.  Don  I  <  r.r"  .'ur  Ko■el^ 
I'lanln  or  ^eedn  be/ore  teeintj  our  prices.  W e  can  lla^  i    ^  >u  raoBey. 

  We  have  some  line  novelties  in  Roses,  Begonias,  C'lir;.    i  iheniums 

^1  .  a    ■^■AA^a  ■  <^>'d  Carnations  that  will  plenne  vou.  Acidrn'.-' 

vrAUSE  &  BISSELL  (sue6»soR«Te  hill  &  co.)  Richmond,  ino. 
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The  Hoit  Grafter. 


FOR  CLBPr  GRAFTING 

TREES  and  VINES 

WITHOUT  SPLITTING. 
Rapid  in  Operation.       Easily  Handled 


ORCHARDISTS,  VINEYARDISTS, 

Send  for  free  descriptive  pamphlet  to 

HOIT,  TAYLOR  &  CO., 

724  J  Street,  Sacramento,  Cal, 


TicHle 


With  a  Hoe,  SOW  FERRY'S  SEEDS  and 
nature  will  do  the  rest. 

Seeds  largely  determine  the    harvest — always 

plant  the  best— FERRY'S. 
A  book  full  of  information  about  Gardens — how 
and  what  to  raise.etc,  sent  free  to  all  who  ask 
for  it.        Ask  to-day. 

D.  M.  FERRY  /_/    P.  O.  Box  1033 
&  CO.,     /  ,JnDETROIT,  MICH. 


NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

ESTABLISh^D  1878. 

FRUIT  TREES,   NUT  TREES, 

SMALL  FRUITS,  SHADE  TREES. 

ORNAMENTAL  STOCK,  ROSES, PALMS.ETC. 
Strictly  First-Class. 

Special  Attention  called  to  Uagniflcent  Stock  of 

FK£NCH  PKUNKS  (Petite  d'Agcn), 
KOBIS  DE  SKRGENT  PRUNES, 
PAPER  SHELL  ENGLISH  WALNUTS. 
Send  for  New  Catalogue. 

LEONARD  COATES,  Napa,  Cal. 


Fine  Small  Fruits  a  Specialty. 

CUTHBERT  RASPBERRY. 


BEST  MARKEr  BERRY  KNOWN;  LARGE,  FIRM 
and  luBcious,  stands  travel  finely,  bears  immens  ly, 
and  has  two  crops  a  ye»r;  50  cents  per  dozen;  83  per  100. 
Also  Strawberries,  Blackberries,  Gooseberries,  Currants, 
etc.,  of  the  finest  imported  varieties.  Prices  on  applica- 
tion.  L.  U.  UcOANN,  Santa  Craz  Cal. 


MAGNOLIA 
GRANDIFLORA! 

IN  LARGE  SUPPLY. 
One  year  transplanted,  5  to  6  inches,  $4  per  100,  $16 per 
800,  $30  per  M.    Other  small  stock  for  traLSplanti  g. 
Send  for  libt.  Address 

GEO.  VESTAL,  Little  Rocb.  A rk. 


TESTED 

OARDEN,  FLOWER  AND  FARM 


PLANTS,  BULBS  AND  TOOLS. 

OataloeucH  Hmt  Free  on  Ayplloutlon. 

W.W.  BARNARD  &  CO.,  Chicago,  III. 

Hu<  (  i  »Bi,rH  I..  IIIICAM  HIULBV  A  €0. 


.Viralia,  OrasH.  Clover,  Vegetable,  Flower  and 
Heeds  of  every  variety.  Trees  and  Nursery  Stock.  B.  V. 
W1U.LLN0T0N,  426  WMhingtOD  St., '.San  Franolaco,  <M. 


SANTA  ROSA  NURSERIES, 

B.  W  BELL, 

Successor  to    L.  BURBANK. 

A  FINE  STOCOF  BARTLETTS. 

i»n.xj3xn:s 

On  Peach,  Almond  and  Uyrobolan  Roots. 
 AND  

Everything  in  the  Nursery  Line. 


100,000  EXTRA  FINE 

BARTLETT^AR  TREES. 

6  pple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry.  Peacb,  Apricot, 
NectarlDe,  Quince.  Orape  Vlnee 
and  Small  B'rulta. 


The  foUowintf  SURPLUS  STOCK  VERY  CHEAP, 
Oeotennlal  Cherries,   Walnuts,  ChestontB, 
Shade  Trees  and  Small  Fruits. 


NEW  PRICE  LIST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


SEED  MERCHANT. 

Onion  Sets   Grass,  Clover,  Vegetable 
and  Flower  Seeds. 

L&EQEST  STOCK  AND 

MOST  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT. 


Illustiatcd  Descriptive  and  Priced  Seed  Cataloifue  for 
1892.  the  most  elaborate  and  valuable  of  its  kind  of  any 
Pacific  Coast  publication,  mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 
Address 

E.  J.  BOWEN, 

815  &  817  Sausome  street,  San  Francisco, 
or  65  Front  Street,  Portland,  Or. 


500,000  FRUIT  TREES. 

Grange.  Lemon,  Lime,  Olive,  Japan  Persim- 
mon, and  all  b;indB  of  Nut-Bea.rlDsr 
Treee.  Shade  nnd  Ornamental 
Trees,  Shrubs,  Etc. 

IMPOKTED  FRUIT  TREE  SEEDLINGS. 

Ask  for  Prices- 
James  T.  Bogue,  Marysville,  Cal. 


A  LARGE  SELECTION 


■  IN- 


Citrus  Fruit  Trees ! 

LEMONS— Eureka,  Villa  Franca,  Lisbon  and  Sicily. 
OR  AVGE— Wanhington  Navels,  Mediterranean  Sweet, 

St.  Michaels  Blood,  &o..  Mandarin  and  Tangeriene. 
OLIVES— Mission  and  the  Foreign  Varieties- Spanish 

Italian  and  French. 


With  the  largest  collection  of  TROPICAL  FRUIT 
TREES  AND  PALMS  in  the  State. 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List  to 

PALM  AND  CITRUS  NURSERY, 

8anta  Barbara,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE-ROOTED  VINES 

200,000  MUSCAT. 
200,000  MALAGA. 
50,000  SULTANA. 

Warranted  true  to  name   and  first-class.  LOWEST 
MARKET  RATES.   For  particulars,  address 

WAGER  BRADFORD, 

Box  165,  Fresno,  or  420  California  Street, 
San  Pranclson. 


FIRST  GLASS  FRDIT  TREES. 

 AT  THE  

OAK  LAWN  NURSERY, 

HULBERT  ft  FITZGERALD,  Proprietors. 

Growers  and  Dealers  in 

GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK. 
10,000  CURRANTS  AT  LOW  PRICES. 

Salesyard,  Cor.  3d  and  Davis  Sts. 
Please  send  lor  Price  Lists. 

211  Third  St„  Santa  Rosa,  Sonoma  Co.,  Cal. 


"Km 


/Seeds, 

COX'S  SEED  CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE. 

It  confairs  desciption  and  price  of  Grass,  Clover  and  Field  SEEDS,  Australian  Trpe  and  Shrub 
SEEDS.  Native  California  Tree,  Shrub  and  Flnwer  SEEDS  (the  largest  assortment  of  Vegetable  and 
Flower  .^EBUS.  offered  in  the  United  States),  new  varietiie  of  Forage  Plants,  Grasses  and  Clovers 
especially  recommended  for  the  Pacific  Coast.  UoUand,  Japan  and  California  Bulbs.  Large  assortment 
of  Palm  SEEDS,  new  and  rare  Plants,  new  Fruit.  Our  slock  of  Fruit  Trees  consists  of  the  best  varieties 
of  Prune,  Plum,  Apricot,  Apple,  Peacb,  Cherry,  Olive,  Fig  and  Nut  Trees,  Grape  Vines  and  Small  Fruits. 


ADDRESS  ■ 


COX  SEED  AND  PLANT  CO., 


Successors  to  THOMAS  A.  COX  &  CO., 

S  DE3  E:  33  S  3VE  3E3  IST, 


411,  413  &  415  Sansome  St., 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Are  fully  described  in  our  beautiful  book  GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED  for  1S92.  It  contains  one  hundred 
pages  handsomely  printed  and  illustrated  with  ac- 
curate photo-engravings  and  colored  plates.  It  is  a 
Mirror  of  American  Horticulture  to  date  and 
shows  the  recent  attainments  of  this  art,  side  by 
side  with  the  good  old  plants  of  our  fathers' 
gardens.  The  descriptions,  plain  and  reasonable 
willconimend  themselves  tu  real  lovers  of  good  gardening  and  its  contents  so  luUy 
cover  all  branches  of  this  absorbing  subject  that  we  say 

I®-   IT  TELLS  THE  WHOLE  STORY 

for  the  Garden,  Lawn  and  Farm  and  represents  one  of  the  most  complete, 
assortments  of  garden  supplies  in  the  world.  For  25c.  we  mail  with  the  B00K|] 
one  packet ' '  Chicago  Parks' '  Pansy  Seed  or  one  plant  new  French  Rose 
Star  of  Gold.   Write  for  Free  Catalogue  now.    mention  paper  . 


VAUGHAN'S 

fSeeds  ^Plants 


VAUGHAN'S  SEED  STORE, 


Box 
688. 


CHICAGO. 


88  Statp  <3t. 


1892. 


1892. 


For  Over  Thirty  Years 

we  have  always  had  very  pleasant  dealings  together,  the 
public  and  myself,  and  I  again  have  the  pleasure  of 
presenting  to  them  my  Annual  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seed  Catalogue.     It  contains  the  usual 
immense  variety  of  seed,  with  such  new  kinds  added 
as  have  proved  to  be  real  acquisitions.  Raising  many 
of  these  varieties  myself,  on  my  four  seed  farms, 
and  testing  others,  I  am  able  to  warrant  their  fresh- 
ness and  purity,  under  such  reasonable  conditions  as  are  con- 
tained in  my  Catalogue.    Having  been  their  original  intro- 
ducer, I  am  headquarters  for  choice  Cory  Corn.  Miller  Melon, 
Eclipse  Beet,  Hubbard  Squash.  Deep  Head,  All  .Seasons  and 
Warren  Cabbage,  ICtc.Flc.   Catalogue  Fit  EE  to  all. 
a.  a.  H.  «llEeofeY  a  son,  JUarblelieud,  Mass. 


m 


THEY  GROW-THEY  BLOOM. 


ROSES 


Catalogue  Free  ?"«.'>'..";!' 


inoHtuomplulo  atocIvB  iu  tho  U.  S. 


38  YEARS.    700  ACRES.    25  GREENHOUSES. 

The  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 

PAINESVILLE,  Lake  Co.,  OHIO. 


OLIVE  TREES. 


DECIDUOUS  TREES. 


ORANGE  AND  LEMON  TREES. 


FOR  SALE  BY  • 


J.  L.  HOWLAND, 

POMONA  NURSERY, 

Pomona,  Los  Angeles  County,  Cal. 

Write  and  get  Prices. 


Pacific  Heights  Nursery 

Nurserymen  and  Florists,  Attention  ! 

(WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL.) 

Wo  have  on  band  and  constantly  arriving  from  Japan 
and  Chioa: 

Camellias,  AEaleag.  Iri.  Kaempferi  (over  160 
varieties),  Feru8, Palms, Cycas  Revolata.Zamls, 
Japan  Oranse,  Persimmon  and  other  Vrait 
Tre«H,  LliUes,  Neriue  Japouica,  Chryganthe- 
mums,  New  and  Rare  Evergrren  and  De- 
cidaous  Trees  New  and  Kare  Plants,  Shrab 
and  Palm  Seeds. 

All  plants  acclimated.  Send  us  your  Business  Card 
and  we  will  quote  Trade  Prices  for  1000,  100,  10  or  single 
plants. 

KING  BROTHERS, 

3225  Jackson  Street,        San  Franoi.co,  Cal. 

PaliclriT 

ESTABLISHED  1871. 
WELL  6BOWN  AND  SELECTED  STOCK 

 OF  

Fruit  Trees,  Olives,  Grapes, 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants, 

Roses,  Magnolias,  Palms. 

 ALSO  

Azaleas  Indlca  and  Mollis, 

Camellias  and  Rhododendron. 

Send  for  New  Price  List. 
Baker  and  Lombard  Streets,  San  Francisco. 


OLIVE  TREES 

FOR  NURSERYMEN,  DEALERS 
AND  PLANTERS. 

Prices  and  a  Pamplilet  oa  tie  Olive  Mailed  Free. 

 ADDRESS  

John  S.  Calkins'  Nurseries. 

Pomona,  Los  Aogrelea  Co.,  Cal. 


OLIVE  TREES! 

 AND  

FOR  SAIjE. 

Price  List  mailed  free.  Address 

CANADA  NURSERY, 

p.  0.  Box  86  REDWOOD  CITY,  CAL. 


OOX  SEED  &  PLANT  CO., 
411  SANSOME  STREET...  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


OLIVE  TREES 

 BY  

ALFRED  WRIGHT,  Pomooa,  Cal. 

p.  O.  Box  382. 
Manzanillo  and  Nevadillo  Blanco  Trees, 

One  and  Two  Years  Old. 
Every  tree  warranted  true  to  label  and  free  from  scale. 
All  orders  will  be  carefull.v  packed  and  delivered  at  S.  P. 
Depot,  Pomona,  and  Santa  Fe,  North  Pomona,  without 
extra  charge. 


FRUIT 


TREES 

PEACH  Specialty 

A  full  selection  of  nil  the  leading  varieties. 

A  correct  descriptive  I  Alwoa  full  line  of  I'IjANTS  and 
and  finBly  llluntruted  OltN Ai>IK>TAI..S.  Plants 
Catnlotfiie  fllKi:  !  and  TreoH  liv  mnil.  Address 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &,  CO., 
Village  Nurseries,  Hightstown,  N.J. 


Jan  2,  1891.j 
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geeds,  Wapt3,  ftc. 

NORTHERN  GROWN  SEEDS 

 FROM  

MINNESOTA. 

New  Stock. 
GRASS,  GARDEN  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS, 

PLANTS,  TKEES.  BTC. 

Northern  Seed  Co., 

(Successors  to  WESTCOTT  &  CO.) 
SOI  CI.AT  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAI,. 


VINES  AND^  PLANTS. 

LEADING  VABIETIES  OF  FOREIGN  GRAPES, 
Kaspberry,  Strawberry  and  Blackberry  Plants.  Price 
on  application.    L.  D.  BUTT,  Penryn,  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 


TO  DEALERS  AND  PLANTERS. 

80,000  Bartlett  Fear. 

15,000  Yellow  Cling  and  Free  Peaches. 

Leading  Varieties. 

Royal  A pricot.  New  White  Nectarine,  French 
Prune. 

JAPAN  PLUMS  in  Variety. 

D.  W.  LEWIS.  Nurseryman, 

SANGER,  CAL. 


EiSEN'S  ''RAISIN  INDUSTRY" 

Is  for  sale  by  Agents  at  bookstores  in  San  Diego,  River- 
side, Log  Angeles,  Bakeisfield,  Visalla,  HanfordaFresno, 
Merced,  Sacramento  and  Marysville;  also,  by  Dewey  & 
Co.,  220  Market  St.,  and  the  H,  S.  Crocker  Company,  216 
Bush  St.,  San  Francisco.  Prioe,  Three  Dollars.  Sen(< 
onvial  lo»  clrftriU** 


THOMAS^  NURSERY, 

I.  H.  THOMAS  &  SON,  Proprietors, 

VISALIA,  CALIFORNIA. 

A  FULL  LINE  OF  FRUIT  TREES. 

The  Famous  Early  Imperial  Peach  a  Specialty, 

BEING  THE  FIRST  YEAR  ON  THE  MARKET. 

IT  IS  TWO  WEEKS  EARLIER  THAN  THE  FOSTER  OR  EARLY  CRAWf  ORD. 

»  1^  SEND    FOR  CATALOGUE. 


TREES 


FRUIT 

AND 


ORNAMENTAL. 

WINE,  RAISIN  and  TABLE, 

New  American  Grape,  "The  Pierce." 


Olives,  Oranges,  Lemons  and  Figs. 

New  California  Orange,  "The  Joppa." 


Shade  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Climbing  Plants,  Etc 

Send  or  our  New  Catalogue. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO., 


NILES,    ALADIEDA  CO, 

JOHN  ROCK,  Manager. 


ESTABLISHED  1863. 

THOS.  MEHERIN, 

AGENT  FOR  THE  CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO. 

Largest  and  Most  Complete  Stock  of  Fruit,  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Apples,  Almonds,  Apricot,  Pear,  Prune,  Plum,  Peach  and  Cherry. 
AUo  Fine  Stock  Olives.  Oranges ,  Lemons,  Nat  Trees  and  Small  Fruits;  magnolias. 
Camellias,  Palms;  Large  Stock  of  Roses,  Clematis,  Etc.,  Etc. 


GRASS,  CLOVER,  VEGETABLE,  FLOWER  AND  TREE  SEEDS,  TOP  ONIONS,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Catalogues  Mailed  Free.  Address 

THOS.  MEHERIN,  516  BATTERY  STREET,  SA""  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


CENTRAL  NURSERY  CO. 

VAN  GELDER  &  WYLIE,  Props. 

A  FULL  LINE  OF  FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 

FOR   SEASON    OF    1891    AND  1892. 

.AX.SO    ItOOTElD    "^inSTES,    FIOS,  ETC. 

NUBSEBIES  LOCATED  AT  AOAMPO  ON   8TOCKTON  R.  R. 

OFFICE   IN  SACRAMENTO  FROM   DECBMBKB  TO  MARCH, 


Address  CENTRAL  NURSERY  CO.,  Acampo  or  Sacramento. 


ORANGE  AND  LEMON  TREES. 

Med.  Sweet,  R.  W.  Navel,  Malta  Blood,  P.  R.  St.  Michael,  Satsuma, 

And  other  new  and  old  varieties. 

Villa  Franca ,  Lisbon  and  Eureka  Lemons.   Shamrock  Orange  for  Hedges. 
BANANA  BULBS  (CWENDISH  ORINOCO)  50  CENTS  EACH. 

ALOHA  NURSERIES.  Penryn.  Placer  Co..  California. 


W  H  Wnnn    nn  commission  merchants, 

ill     III     Jl\J\j\J    \aJ    WVyil  AND  WHOLESALE  DEALERS  IN 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  AND  PRODUCE. 

ALFALFA  SBBDIH^  to  125  j  street, 


A  8PB0IALTT. 


SAORAMENTO.  OAL. 


FANGHER  GREEK  NURSERY, 

  OFFERS  A  LARGE  ASSORTMENT  OF  

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

  SPECIALTIES:   

WHITE  ADRIATIC  FIGS.  OLIVES,    PLUMS   AND    PRUNES  ON  IVIYROBOLAN 
ROOT,  GRAPES,   PALr^rtS,   ROSES  AND  OLEANDERS 


TBE  TRUE  SMYRNA  FIG,  ALSO  THE  WILD  OR  CAPRI  FIG. 

NEW  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 

Correspondence  Solicited.  Address 

GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  MANAGER,  FRESNO,  OAL. 


FRUITVALE  NURSERY 


PULL  STOCK  OF 


Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees ! 


FOR  SEASON  1891-92. 


We  are  the  heaviest  growers  of  FIG  TREES  AND  BOOTED  VINES  on  the  Coast. 
FIG  AND  GRAPE  CUTTIN  GS  (including  Thompson  Seedless)  for  sale. 

 CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED.  ADDRESS  

p.  O.  BOX  42  -.  FRESNO.  CALIFORNIA. 


STOCKTON  NURSERIES. 

500.000   ROOTED   MUSCAT  VINES 

Caxx  "loo  II> oil vorocJ.  fx'om  Fx^esxio  or    Stools. toxx.. 

Special  Prices  on  Lots  of  60,000  or  more. 

White  Adriatic  and  San  Pedro  Figs 

A  Full  Line  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Palms,  Roses  &  Small  Fruits 

ESTABLISHED  1858.         WRITE  FOR  CATALOGLT;  AND  PRICE  LIST. 

StoolsLtoxx.  —  -  -  -  -  0«,llf orrxla,. 


ITRXJIT  TREES. 


•  X.ZS..ZLi.,Oozx3.X3a.ex-clA.l 


EARLY  CRAWFORD,  FOSTER, 
MUIR    AND    ORANGE  CLING 


FXIXSN'CZZ  I=»I=fCJ3>a"ES  on  Myrobolan,  Peach  and  Almond  Roots. 
.A.T3i"lc3ote»,  Cliox-i-los,   Ollvos.  "W  alxxxxts,  XSto. 

CORRESPONDENCE  RESPECTFULLY  SOLICITED. 

Growers  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Vegetable,  Flower  and  Farm  Seeds, 
419-421    SANSOME   STREET.    SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


WILSON'S iB^CCCn  CATALOGUE. 

PLANT,  TREE  «nd  OCCII  LIVE  STOCK  INNUIL 

112  I'HKeH,  200  Fine  Enei-avinsrs,  Handsome  Colored  PIntes.  Full  of  useful  ami  iiifiruttire 
Infiirtmitioii.  One  of  Ihe  nmst  roliuble  c^ltn^l^.'ues  published.  Describini;  nil  kinds  ofeiinrniiieed 
Garden.  Flower  and  Field  Seeds,  Fi-iiit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  iSiiinll  Fruits,  t  lioice 
ItoNes,  Klowcrine:  I'Innisnud  Bulbs.  Tlioroughbred  I^nndand  Water  Fowls.  KcicisCered 
1  IBS,  German  Hares.  iVe.    Sent  free,  i  ti  iii>|)licntion.   Address,  mentlouiuK  this  pnper, 

SAMUEL  WILSON, gIo'^ebMECHANICSVILLE, PA 
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The  Latest  Style 

PULVERIZER ! 

THE 

Paciic  Sifler. 


,9 fir  ■ 

^^^^ 


OPERATED  BY  ONE 


NO  MAN  REQUIRED. 


THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY, 

  PATENT   OWNERS  OF   

NOBEL'S  DYNAMITE,  NOBEL'S  EXPLOSIVE  GELATINE.  NOBEL'S 
GELATINE-DYNAMITE.  AND  THE  JUDSON  IMPROVED  POWDER. 

Beat  and  NtroiiKeat  Kxploalvea  In  tlie  World. 

jxjDsonsr  :e^o"W"]deii?.. 

The  ouly  Reliable  and  Eftioient  Towder  for  Ktumr*  »nd  Rnnk  IllnMtlni;.  Railroad  Contractors  and  F»rmer« 
line  no  oUier.  As  other*  I9IITATK  our  Ulunt  Powder,  ao  do  tbey  Judaon,  by  niunufMeturliiB 
no  Inferior  article. 

The  Giant  Powdrr  Ho.  liaving  built  Black  Powder  Works,  mth  all  the  latest  Improvements,  at  Clipper  Gap,  Flaoer 
County,  known  aa  TUK  C1.IPP£R  JMI1.I.S,  offer  this  powder  and  guarantee  it  the  best. 

CAPH  and  FIJtSi:  at  liOwest  Ratea. 

GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY,  30  Calllornia  St..  San  Francisco. 


I 


OMETHING 

FINEST  IMPLEMENT' 

SIMPLE 

STRONG  < 
DURABLE 


New! 

in  the  market. 

PEHFECTION 
ATTAINED 


AN  OLD  STYLE 


Especially  adapted  to  pulverizing  "  bottoms  ' 
small  boy  can  operate  it. 


The  Pacific  (Spader  aud  Vineyard  <^-nl- 
tivator.  Does  more  work  in  one  stroke  than 
Jr'ULiVjjiKlSBiK.  a  Disc  Harrow  in  ten.  Sizes,  5}^  to  12  feet. 

one  man  and  a  TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO. 

SAN  FBMGISCO  and  FBESNO. 


IF  YOU  WANT  A  FIRST-CLASS  SPRAY  PUMP 


-GET  THE- 


BEAN 


WHICH  IS  SHOWN  BY  THE  AOOOMPANYIMG  OUT 


Every  Year  they  are  Improved,  If  Possible. 

 THIS  SEASON'S  PUMPS  HAVE  


HEAVY  STEEXj  receptacles, 

 AND  

Both  Valves  Can  be  got  at  in  a  Moment's  Time 
with  a  Common  Farm  Wreach. 


They  ECONOMIZE  LiBOR  and  throw  a  penetrating 
spray.   Send  for  Circulars. 

THE  BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO., 

SAN  JOSE,  OAL. 


FRESNO  CANAL.  DITCHING  AND  LEVELING  SCRAPERS. 

FiREBAUGH,  Cal.  (Poso  Farm),  November  8,  1889. 
Mr.  Jas.  Portsods,  Fresno,  Cal.— Dbak  Sir:    In  answer  to  yours  of  6th  inst.,  will  say  that  I  have  found 
your  new  et>lu  four-horse  Scraper  the  best  all-iound  Scraper  I  have  yet  tried.   Respectfully  yours, 

^^^^^^^^  J.  W.  SCHMITZ,  Supt.  Miller  &  Lux. 

SEND   FOR   CATALOGUE   AND  PRICE  LIST. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 


FULDA'S  PATENT  BAND  AND  HOOP  COUPLING. 


The  Rent.  Nlnipleiit.  and  Clieapent  Coupllne  for  Tank  II€M>i»m. 

A  Hiifticient  lap  of  hoop  renders  it  uniicceflBary  t-i  r'vut  th-  hoop.    It  will  fit  Iho  circlu  of  any  tank,  rcKardless  of  size. 

Made  in  wizoft  to  fit  any  widtli  of  iron 
\*v\VA^%.  91.00  l<»  %\.7iK\  |»<-r  l*nlr.    For  huIo  l4»  IJiv  lru<l«'.    IJIiorul  tllHcoiinl  In  ciuuutil l<9«. 

30  TO  40  SPEAR  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

MINING  AND  WATER  TANKS. 


■end  for  Oatalovuv, 


P&B 


PROOF! 


P&B  Fruit  Drying  Paper. 


^SAMPLES  AND  CIRCULARS  FREE. "Si 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO. 


116  BATTERY  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


PEARL 

I  This  Wind  Mil  I 


St66l  Wind  Mill  and 
Steel  Tower. 


Mill  Is  tho  best  on  the  market,  Is  soared  back 
throe  to  one,  and  has  a  dijpct  and  very  long  pitman 

  shfofca-  No  carrying  stroke  overhead  by  6h.  rt  pitman 

sj^tpj^  like  other  mills.  Will  run  20  years  without  a  drop  of  oil, 

'  ^  consequently  climbinpr  towersand  tilting towgr  nuisances 

w  forever  horeattor  avoided.  The  wheel,  arjns,  vane  and 
IJSJ1HI1I1B5  brace  rods  aro  made  entirely  of  Steel. 

j^^^g      Cams,  no  Chains,  no  Pulleys  and  no  Coll 
M  Spring  Euisancf  BOO  this  mill.  Everything  is  so  simple 
and  direct  that  to  see  it  is  to  buy  it,  aud  after  trying  It 
you  will  want  all  your  friends  to  have  tliern. 
Agents!  Come  in  out  of  the  wet  and  secure  an  agency  or  the  Pearl  wlU 
pscane  you  and  be  placed  with  other  persons,  and  as  long  as  you  live  you 
wi'l  ever  bewail  your  folly  i  n  not  grasping  at  a  t'ood  thing  when  placed 
within  your  reacb.  New  is  tlio  acropted  time.   Will  you  accept?  Itso, 

mmm  wind  mill  go., 

KANE  CO..  ILL. 


BATAVIA, 


TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED. 


SURE  DEATH 

To  Scale  Bug  and  all 
Insect  Pests. 

Now  is  the  time  to  effectually  guard  your 
Fruit  Trees  against  the  visits' ion  of  all 
INSECT  PESTS  by  spraying  thtm  with  the 

Ongerth  Liquid  Tree  Protector, 

The  only  effectual  remedy  Id  the  market. 
Indorsed  by  the  University  of  California, 
bend  for  circular  with  testimonials  to 

Onprtli  WtiDg  CoDmonM  Co. 

mz  Davis  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CALIFORNIA. 


MAKE   HOME   HAPPY  ! 


THE  ROLLER  ORGANS  HAVE  NO  EQUAL. 

For  dance  music  save  their  cost  in  one  night.  Any  one 
can  play  them  Over  600  tunes  to  select  from.  Plays 
sacred,  popular  songs  and  dance  music.  Also 

Terms  Moderate.  We  also  keep  Accordeons,  Binjos,  Mando- 
lins, Violins,  Strings  and  Sheet  Music.   Circulars  free. 

HAMMOND'S  MUSIC  STORE, 

2857  3IISSION  STREET, 
Near  Nineteenth  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


SPRAY_PUMPS. 

We  carry  a  large  variety  of  Spray  Pumps. 

Our  CELEBRATED  CHAMPION  excels  all  others. 

We  also  have  the  Eureka,  Gould'a  Star  and 
Climax  Spray  Pumps. 

Send  for  Spray  Pump  Catalogue,  mailed  free. 


WOODIN  &  LITTLE, 

Sl^  &  314  Marleet  St.,    San  Francisco, 


Cal. 


BREED'S  UNIVERSAL  WEEDER 

Every  practic^al  farinor  is  ospcciully  intorcstcd  In  any  implement  that  will  tcnrt  to  lesson 
the  amount  of  Ills  labor  and  incrcaKe  the  production  of  his  crops  and  is  constantly  on  the 
outlook  for  such  implements.  During  the  last  few  years  the  methods  of  cultivation  of  crops 
have  become  almost  entirely  revolutionized.  The  deep  root  pruning  process  is  going  out. 
Surface  culture  Is  going  to  l)e<rome  universal.  For  this  purpose  no  implement  equals  the 
BREED  WEEDER.    Investigate.   Send  for  circulars. 

Qeneral  AgentB,  KNAPP.  B0RBB1LL  &  CO.,  Portland,  Oreizon. 
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(  THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO. 
(  Office,  223  Market  St. 


A  REPRESENTATIVE  FOOTHILL  SCENE-WARM  SLOPES  COVERED   WITH  PRODUCTIVE  TREES  AND  VINES. 


A  Frait  Scene  in  ttse  Foothills. 

To  emphasize  the  Rukal's  intereik  in  the 
holdioK  of  the  Citrni  Fair  next  week  at 
Anbarn,  the  "  gem  of  the  foothilU,"  we  pnb- 
liih  in  this  iisne  two  large  engravings  repre- 
sentative of  foothill  development  in  the  horti- 
onltaral  line.  These  views  are  from  recent 
photo({rapbs  by  W.  R.  Natting,  and  as  photo- 
engravings they  bear  npon  their  faoe  the  evi- 
dence of  actaality.  Perhaps  handsomer  views 
ooald  be  had,  for  the  foothill  region  is  one  of 
exceptional  piotaresqaeness,  bnt  onr  selection 
was  from  an  industrial  point  of  view  as  befits 
an  industrial  jonmal.  We  wish  Ito  show 
what  is  being  done  in  the  foothills,  that  others 
apon  OD«yra  Uodi  In  loltable  olimate  may 


emulate  the  gratifying  progress  which  is  shown 
forth. 

Upon  page  25  may  be  fonnd  a  broad  view  of 
a  warm  hillside  terraced  for  frait  planting, 
with  the  trees  planted  and  the  irrigating  fnr- 
rows  drawn.  We  have  been  fortnnate  in  secnr- 
ing  a  carefal  article  descriptive  of  this  terra- 
cing from  a  gentleman  well  known  as  a  fruit 
grower  and  agricultural  engineer,  who  himself 
supervised  the  work.  This  view  and  the  ac- 
companying description  will  be  fonnd  sugges- 
tive to  many  of  our  readers. 

Upon  this  page  the  view  is  a  typical  one  of 
foothill  orchard  and  vineyard-growing,  the 
scene  in  this  instance  being  In  Placer  county. 
The  branches  of  the  Digger  pine  thrown  across 
tbe  iky,  the  alope<  of  the  diitant  bills,  the 


natural  growth  of  timber  on  the  uncultivated 
portions,  are  all  characteristic  of  the  foothills 
as  nature  made  them.  Amid  such  environment 
lies  the  improved  slopes  of  the  foothill  fruit 
planter,  the  rows  irregularly  disposed  to  suit 
the  contour,  the  large  and  small  trees  of  suc- 
cessive plantings,  the  grower's  plain  but  com- 
fortable habitation  and  outbuildings — all  these 
are  comprised  in  a  glimpse  of  foothill  develop- 
ment, such  as  the  visitor  can  obtain  from  the 
oar  windows  or  from  the  buggy  seat  along  tbe 
pleasant  roadways  in  the  foothills. 

There  is  something  about  foothill  situations 
which  the  valley  orchardist  does  not  enjoy. 
There  is  a  characteristic  quality  in  the  fruit 
which  men  may  argue  about,  and  that  we  will 
not  diMUH,  Xbere  b,  however,  In  the  foot* 


hills  a  warmth  of  soil  unknown  in  the  valleys; 
there  is  a  play  of  colors  in  the  landscape  which 
the  artist  cannot  approach  without  the  charge 
of  exaggeration,  an  inspiring  breadth  of  view, 
an  exhilarating  tone  in  tbe  air — all  of  which 
are  characteristic  of  the  foothills,  captivating 
visitors  and  turning  their  thousands  to  invest- 
ment and  progress. 

It  is  not  the  season  to  see  the  foothills  in 
their  beauty.  A  month  or  more  hence,  when 
the  fruit  trees  bloom  and  the  wild  flowers 
show  forth  their  hues,  and  thence  onward,  un- 
til fruits  ripen,  the  foothill  visitor  revels  in 
natural  lovelinesB,  But  there  will  be  visible 
at  Auburn,  next  week,  something  which  will 
appeal  to  the  industrial  mind  more  ftf^'^' 
{Oonelu'i"'  " 
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Notes  on  Bee  Culture. 

Editors  Pkess: — The  honey  orop  of  Ventnra 
ooanty  averages  $60,000  a  season. 

Street  clover  Is  one  of  Utah'i  best  honey 
plants. 

Of  the  various  Indostries  In  Colorado  this 
last  season,  none  have  made  more  rapid  prog- 
ress than  bee  cnlture. 

By  the  color  and  aroma  of  honey,  an  expe- 
rienced bee-keeper  can  tell  the  plant  from 
which  it  was  gathered. 

Bee  oultnre  -is  one  of  the  most  faaoinating 
pursuits  known;  added  to  this,  it  cultivates  ob- 
servation and  study,  and  furnisbeii  one  of  the 
parest  sweets  known. — American  Bee  Journal. 

Mr.  Parker  B»rrow8  of  Eigle  Valley,  Oregon, 
fiads  that  bees  do  remarkably  well  there,  200 
pounds  being  the  product  of  a  single  colony. 

According  to  the  Nebraska  Bee-Keeper,  Au- 
gust is  the  best  month  in  the  year  for  bee- 
keepers there — more  honey  and  more  swarms 
in  that  month  than  any  other. 

Fruit  and  bee  culture  should  go  together; 
every  fruit-raiser  and  farmer  should  have  a 
few  stands.  They  aid  greatly  in  the  fertiliza- 
tion of  all  fruit  bloom. 

In  handling  bees  the  less  mashed  the  better, 
the  soent  of  the  poison  angers  the  others,  and 
peaceable  bees  are  made  cross. 

G.  M.  DooUttle  of  Barocllno,  N.  Y.,  reports 
in  American  Bte  Journal,  that  for  the  last  20 
years  be  has  averaged  $1000  per  season  with 
bis  bees.  He  did  not  report  the  number  of  col- 
onies that  he  keeps,  but  I  think  he  generally 
has  between  50  and  200  colonies. 

How  is  the  California  toyan  or  holly  prop- 
agated? I  have  planted  the  seeds  two  or  three 
times,  but  never  snccceeded  in  getting  a  soli- 
tary plant  to  grow.  I  haye  alao  tried  trans- 
planting, but  did  not  succeed. 

I  should  bs'  pleased  to  learn  bow  to  make 
toyan  seed  germinate. 

When  bees  are  seen  carrying  out  almost 
fully  developed  brood,  it  is  a  sign  that  starva- 
tion is  threatening  them,  or  that  the  moth 
worms  are  at  work.  Bsgiuners  many  times 
suppose  that  their  bees  have  a  disease  of  some 
kind,  at  this  wholesale  carrying  out  of  brood; 
bat  the  above  mentioned  facts  are  the  real 
cause. 

Mr.  W.  M,  Bomberger,  in  an  essay  read  at 
the  Iowa  State  Convention,  states:  "You  never 
saw  a  lazy  or  stupid  person  succeed  with  bee;. 
The  bee  fever  may  sometimes  get  into  the 
system  of  a  lazy  person,  bat  after  the  first 
serious  attack  it  leaves  him  in  a  sevenfold 
worse  state.  The  successful  bee  keeper  is  an 
Industrious  person;  a  mechanic,  a  botanist,  a 
good  salesman  and  rarely  a  scamp.  He  gets  all 
these  truths  from  the  hive.  He  can  even  get 
his  religion  from  it." 

I  once  wrote  and  asked  a  Monterey  Co. 
apiarist.  If  he  considered  greesewood  much  of  a 
honey  plant.    He  replied  as  follows: 

"There  are  two  plants  called  greasewood; 
neither  of  them  being  honey  plants.  One  is  a 
bitter,  aromatic  plant,  like  artemesia  or  worm- 
wood, in  odor  and  taste,  but  with  finely  cut 
leaves.  It  covers  whole  mountain  sides  here  in 
S)uthern  California.  It  is  called  "old  man" 
and  "sage  brush"  but  It  is  no  more  sage  than  a 
hog  is  a  sheep.  Indians  put  it  on  cuts  to  stop 
bleeding;  it  grows  in  tufts  or  bunches;  some 
grow  three  or  four  feet  high.  The  other  kind 
of  greasewood  grows  more  like  a  bush;  has 
wide  leayes,  and  resembles  a  kind  of.  chaparral} 
Aoth  are  plentiful  here.  I  never  knew  bees  to 
work  on  either,  but  have  known  them  to  starve 
tight  near  it." 

Now  is  the  time  of  the  year  for  bee  keepers 
to  read  up  on  bee  culture;  to  find  out  all  the 
beat  and  most  profitable  methods  of  running  an 
apiary;  the  best  hive  to  use,  and  how  it  is 
constructed;  transferring,  and  how  it  is  done; 
how  to  raise  queen  bees,  and  how  to  introduce 
them;  this  is  very  valuable,  every  apiarist 
should  understand  queen-rearing,  and  have  his 
apiary  composed  of  populous  colonies  of 
desirable  races  of  bees,  to  know  how  to  make 
and  use  comb  foundation;  he  should  also  study 
up  and  read  about  queen-excluding  honey- 
boards,  proper  spacing  of  frames,  best  section 
boxes  and  section  cases,  dividing  and  artificial 
swarming,  the  production  of  comb  and  extrac- 
ted honey,  and  many  other  items  of  vast  im 
portance.  8.  L.  Watkins 

Grizzly  Flat,  Cal. 


Beehives  and  Honey  Sections. 

Editors  Press  :— The  Californians  don't  like 
to  pay  30  cents  for  a  section  of  honey,  but  pre- 
fer it  to  the  I5c,  26a  and  50o,  and  would  like 
that  15o  made  a  lOo  size,  which  is  hardly  pos- 
sible. The  modern  hives  are  all  built  for  the 
1  n*.  (4^x4^xl|)  section,  which  Is  the  favorite 
size  in  the  East.  This  makes  a  small  square 
chunk  of  honey  that  the  consumer  pays 
25o  for  in  the  East  with  reluctance.  The  2  tb. 
section  (5;|x6^z2)  is  a  size  that  is  not  adapted 
to  any  hive,  while  a  size  the  doable  of  it  is  not 
in  the  market.  To  acconnmodate  my  local  Cal- 
ifornia trade,  I  have  made  a  1.5a  size  (4ix4§xlg). 
This  size  gives  a  larger  snrfaoa  to  the  comb, 
and,  with  seven  to  the  case,  permits  of  a  fol- 
lower on  the  dove-talled  hive,  wbioh  the  old  IJ 
zh.  i  did  not. 

For  my  25o  size  I  have  made  my  sections  6;^ 
■h^l^^^j^SwIde.  Three  of  these  go 
^^^^^^^^HI^HMA^seven 


room  for  follower.  This  size  section  has  a  larger 
surface  than  the  old  5^x6^x2  inch  2  lb.  section 
that  sells  for  30c,  and  still  it  can  be  sold  for 
25o,  as  It  is  §  thioner. 

The  average  Californian  will  buy  50o  worth 
of  honey  jast  as  quickly  as  be  will  the  1  tb.  15a 
piece  of  honey,  and  it  is  therefore  policy  to  sell 
all  you  can  in  that  shape.  There  Is  no  section 
on  the  market  that  holds  that  amount,  so  I 
have  had  them  made  6^  inches  high  8^  long  by 
1|  wide.  These  sections  lay  on  the  long  tide 
in  the  super — two  lengthways  and  seven  across. 
All  of  the  sections  are  made  to  fit  the  improved 
dove-tail  hive  and  each  case  has  a  follower, 
and  wedges  to  key  up  the  sections  tight. 

It  has  taken  no  small  amount  of  calculating 
to  get  all  the  parts  jast  right,  and  to  any  one 
that  desires  to  make  these  "California  sec- 
tions," I  would  add  :  Don't  write  to  me  for 
measnremeots,  but  send  to  the  Clipper  Gap 
Beehive  Factory,  Clipper  Gap,  Cal.,  where 
mine  are  made  and  get  a  sample  hive  complete 
at  a  cost  but  little  above  what  the  rough 
lumber  would  cost  yon.  As  the  outside  meas- 
ures of  all  the  supers  are  the  same,  a  case  of  50c, 
25a  and  15a  can  all  be  put  on  one  hive  if  de- 
sired, and  changed  to  the  15a  size  when  the 
Reason  is  near  the  close,  or  each  size  can  bn  run 
on  separate  bivFK.  E  H.  Schaeffle. 

Mountain  Bloom  Apiary.  Murphy's  Cal, 
Dee.  29,  mi. 


UlUIT  0iAI^KETING. 


Fruit  Production  and  a  Market. 

IC.  C.  Thompson  of  Pasadena  before  Pomologlcal  Society 
of  Southern  California.] 

How  shall  we  market  our  fruit  ?  There  is  no 
industry  on  the  Pac'fio  Caast  which  is  so  great 
and  Important  as  the  production  of  tree  frtiitt, 
and  the  deciduous  varieties  seem  to  be  the  ones 
which  interest  the  most,  as  the  conditions  are 
such  that  they  oan  be  grown  In  nearly  all  lo- 
calities. Certain  localities  are  better  adapted 
to  some  varieties,  possibly,  than  others;  but  let 
that  be  as  it  may,  there  is  still  room  for  vast 
amoants  to  be  produced,  and  the  future  is  going 
to  demonstrate  this  fact,  so  that  the  question 
naturally  arises:  What  are  we  going  to  do 
with  it  all  ?  It  seems  to  be  a  great  question, 
but  if  properly  handled  can  be  worked  ont  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  producers.  To  do  this, 
it  will  be  necessary  for  the  growers  to  sell 
more  directly  to  the  consumers. 

As  matters  now  stand,  fruit  goes  through  so 
many  hands  before  it  reaches  the  consumer 
that  the  price  is  lo  high  that  the  consumption 
is  very  mnoh  lessened  from  what  It  should  be; 
in  fact,  so  high  that  but  a  few  of  the  wealthier 
people  oan  buy.  When  we  travel  through  the 
country  in  the  Eist,  where  we  expect  the 
largest  consumption  of  our  fruits,  we  find  but 
a  very  few  as  compared  to  the  total  output. 
When  we  look  into  the  matter,  we  find  that 
the  coarse  which  is  pursued  tends  to  lessen  the 
use  of  our  fruits  rather  than  increase  it.  We 
may  commence  right  at  home  and  look  at  the 
character  of  the  fruit  that  is  kept  on  oar  fruit- 
stands.  Much  of  it,  but  of  course  not  all,  is  a 
class  of  inferior  goods  bought  at  a  small  price. 
Then,  because  it  can  be  bought  cheap  and  re- 
tailed at  an  exorbitant  price,  only  a  few  can 
buy;  consequently,  it  lays  day  after  day  until 
it  is  hardly  fit  for  use.  Oa  the  other  hand,  if 
people  could  get  the  same  fruit  fresh  at  a  rea- 
sonable price  and  in  a  fresh  condition,  there 
would  be  a  chance  for  the  consumption  to  b^ 
largely  increased.  This  application  is  not  only 
true  here,  but  in  nearly  all  other  places  where 
onr  fruits  are  sold. 

When  I  went  Eut,  a  few  years  ago,  in  the 
city  of  Portland,  Maine,  I  tried  to  buy  tome 
dried  peaches,  going  to  all  the  leading  groceries 
but  without  success.  I  was  told  that  if  I 
should  buy  I  would  not  do  so  a  second  time,  as 
they  were  so  bitter  as  to  be  unfit  to  eat — that 
they  would  taste  as  if  they  bad  been  steeped  in 
hop  water.  I  do  not  know  where  they  were  in 
the  habit  of  getting  their  goods,  but  I  presume 
from  some  of  the  Eastern  peach  districts  where 
they  plant  and  grow  the  bitter  kind.  How- 
ever, I  bought  a  oan  of  peaches,  and  sure 
enough  they  were  very  small  and  bitter,  and  of 
such  a  character  as  our  canneries  would  not 
buy  at  all.  Undoubtedly  they  were  Eastern 
packed  goods.  That  city  is  not  the  exception, 
for  there  are  many  places  where  they  know  but 
little  about  the  superior  quality  of  California 
fruit. 

Da  we  believe  that  the  present  production  is 
BuffioieDt  to  glut  the  United  States  ?  If  we  do, 
we  cannot  have  much  courage  to  go  forward 
and  plant  orchards,  as  we  are  now  doing,  for 
this  country  is  only  in  its  infancy  in  this  as 
well  as  in  many  other  things.  We  must  go  to 
work  and  make  it  a  paying  business.  It  seems 
to  me  there  are  many  growers  who  put  but  lit- 
tle value  on  their  fruit;  growers  will  often  sell 
at  most  any  price  offered,  which  at  best  is  poor 
policy.  It  has  a  bad  lofluenoe  on  the  market. 
Unless  we  are  growing  fruit  for  what  there  is 
in  it,  we  had  better  have  no  more  than  we  can 
make  use  of  in  our  homes. 

The  first  thing  to  do  Is  to  value  our  fruits 
and  then  go  to  work  to  get  the  value  out  of 
them.  While  there  are  many  ways  to  do  this, 
they  are  all  valuable  to  us  and  we  had  better 
recognize  them.  About  the  first  thing  for 
every  one  to  do  is  to  fix  themselves  for  drying, 
and  after  the   fruit  is  ready  for  market,  we 


should  have  a  well-organizad  fruit  exchange. 
I  Bee  no  reason  why  this  course  cannot  be  made 
profitable,  at  least  no  insurmonntable  obstacle. 
I  am  well  aware  that  to  handle  dried  fruits  so 
far  from  an  Eistern  market,  takes  time  and 
considerable  money,  and  that  there  is  quite  a 
risk  attending  it.  Therefore,  those  who  buy 
our  fruits  must  necessarily  have  a  good  margin 
and  I  know  of  no  one  who  can  take  this  risk 
better  than  those  who  produce  the  goods,  for 
they  have  not  the  capital  invested  that  the 
buyers  bave. 

Then  again,  the  plan  of  shipping  green  fruits 
and  selling  at  auction  in  Chicago,  as  has  been 
practiced  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  has 
been  a  source  of  considerable  profit  to  the 
growers  and  should  be  encouraged  here,  as  I 
see  no  particular  reason  why  we  have  not 
equally  as  good  facilities.  If  we  were  sending 
a  few  carloads  each  week  from  Southern  Cali- 
fornia points,  we  would  soon  stimulate  the 
market  and  strengthen  prices.  As  it  is,  our 
canning  establlehments  are  very  meagre  as 
compared  to  even  small  production  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  and  they  are  able  to  get  sufficient 
supplies  by  buying  only  the  very  best.  If  we 
are  to  live  and  continue  in  the  business  as  it  is 
now,  we  might  as  well  disoontinne  planting 
new  orchards.  This,  however,  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  do.  We  must  formulate  some  coopera- 
tive plan  whereby  we  oan  handle  our  own  busi- 
ness— do  our  own  canning,  drying,  baying  aud 
selling.  When  such  a  scheme  is  liroached,  the 
first  we  hear  is,  "  Oh,  the  producers  cannot  or 
will  not  stick  together;  that  has  been  tried  and 
proven  a  failure,"  Admitting  this  to  ba  so,  it 
does  not  prove  that  it  necessarily  must  be  the 
result  aWays.  While  in  some  oases  the  busi- 
nets  undertiken  has  not  been  carried  on  for  a 
great  length  of  time  by  the  promoters  of  the 
enterprise,  yet  by  being  taken  by  other  parties 
it  has  proven  a  great  benefit  to  those  who  first 
started  it,  by  opening  np  the  way  and  making 
a  market  for  their  produce. 

Cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  producers  has 
worked  a  great  benefit  to  them  in  many  in- 
stances, and  that  is  the  greatest  thing  needed 
at  the  present  time.  Combine  against  those 
whom  we  supply  with  our  productions  !  No; 
we  don't  mean  this  I  While  the  producer  is 
combined  against  by  every  institution  under 
the  sun,  we  have  no  protection;  we  bave  no 
voice  in  the  matter  at  all.  We  take  what  is 
given  us  and  we  are  not  expected  to  say  a  word. 
Why  ?  Because  we  are  not  expected  to  have 
anything  more  than  an  ordinary  existence. 
The  pleasures  of  life  a  producer  is  not  expected 
toecjoy.  "He  ain't  that  kind  of  a  fellow. 
No,  he  would  not  know  what  to  do  with  it  if 
he  had  it.  He  could  not  nse  it;  be  has  no  time 
for  that.  He  must  stay  in  the  field  and  plow 
and  cultivate  from  sun  to  sun;  yes,  from  day- 
light nntil  dark.  That  la  good  enough  for  him. 
'We  also  combine  against  him;  we  are  the  fel- 
lows who  can  put  on  the  style.  We  can  enjay 
the  pleasures  of  life.    We  know  how  to  do  it.'' 

Now,  friends  and  producers,  one  and  all,  who 
is  it  that  may  enjoy  life,  too?  It  is  the  pro- 
ducer, the  son  of  toil;  for  from  his  hand  comes 
everything  under  the  sun.  Combine  against 
those  who  stand  ready  to  take  our  prodace  or 
the  production  of  our  hands  I  No;  but  we 
mu't  study  our  interests  1  There  must  ba  some 
unity  of  action.  We  must  look  after  our  own 
business.  There  must  be  some  organization 
among  us.  Lst  us  have  united  action  and  then 
we  win  prosper. 

We  nearly  all  claim  to  be  protectionists,  but 
at  the  same  time  we  do  but  very  little  toward 
protecting  ourselves.  We  meet  together  year 
after  year  and  talk  over  things  pertaining  to 
our  business  and  neglect  the  very  important 
one  of  how  shall  we  organize  ourselves  that  we 
may  market  onr  fruits  to  the  best  advantage  ? 


A  Foothill  Peach  Tree. 

A  peach  tree  is  a  very  common  sight  in  Placer 
county,  but  the  one  described  in  this  article  is 
the  peach  tree  and  should  be  classed  as  one  of 
the  seven  wonders  of  the  county.  It  is  on  the 
ranch  of  H.  B.  Gay  lord,  two  and  a  quarter 
miles  from  Auburn.  It  is  five  years  old  and 
has  borne  four  crops  of  fruit.  In  June,  1886, 
three  trees  were  noticed  in  front  of  the  resi- 
dence, and  just  to  see  what  they  would  do, 
were  left  to  grow  as  they  were.  The  winter 
of  '86  and  '87  they  remained  green  all  winter. 
In  Daoember,  1886,  the  largest  one  was  taken 
to  the  Oitrus  Fair  at  Sacramento,  not  with  a 
view  of  taking  any  premium,  but  just  to  show 
what  Placer  county  climate  and  soil  could  do. 
This  tree  was  2^  inches  In  diameter  and  six 
feet  high.  What  became  of  it  is  not  known. 
Of  the  other  two,  one  had  been  budded  to  nec- 
tarines, the  fruit  of  which  took  the  first  pre- 
mium at  the  District  Fair  in  Auburn,  in  1890. 
.The  other  still  remains  where  it  first  sprouted. 
It  is  now  25  feet  high  and  measures  2  feet  and 
3  inches  in  circumference  at  the  ground. 
Twenty-one  inches  from  the  ground  four 
branches  start  ont,  measuring  respectively 
16,  15,  13  and  9  Inches  in  circumference.  The 
following  is  the  number  of  boxes  of  peaches 
taken  from  the  tree  and  the  amount  received 
therefor  :  1888,  17  boxes  at  75  cents  per  box, 
$12.75;  1889,  26  boxes  at  70  cents  per  box, 
$18  20;  1890,  23  boxes  at  $1  per  box,  $23;  1891, 
40  boxes  at  40  cents  per  box,  $16.  Total,  106 
boxes,  $69  95.  The  tree  is  a  seedling  from  the 
Silway,  but  is  a  much  finer  flavored  peach. 
When  snch  trees  can  be  raised  from  the  seed, 
we  can  see  no  nse  of  budding.  As  the  name 
suggests,  it  Is  a  Challenge  tree,  and  we  chal- 
lenge any  one  to  beat  it. — Auburn  Republican. 


Farmers'  Institutes. 

The  Institute  Work  in  Wisconsin. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  Balletin  5,  Wis- 
consin Farm  Institutes,  wbioh  outlines  the 
meetings  of  1891  in  that  State.  It  is  edited  by 
W.  H.  Morrison,  the  able  superintendent  of 
Wisconsin  Institutes.  In  it  we  find  much  re- 
lating to  the  progress  of  the  Institute  effort, 
and  we  shall  reproduce  a  few  paragraphs. 

At  one  of  the  -meetlDgs,  ex-Governor  Hoard 
said:  "Everywhere  I  go,  every  successful  man 
in  farming  recognizes  the  great  value,  force  and 
strength  of  these  Farmers'  Institutes,  which 
shall  take  hold  of  the  farmers  and  unite  them 
In  an  intelligent  stady  of  that  whiolk  maketli 
for  peace  and  righteousness  and  a  batter  re- 
ward of  agricultural  effort. 

"Now,  these  thioga  are  in  the  line  of  Intense 
common  sense.  I  would  not  give  a  fig  for 
any  sense  that  is  not  common  enough  to  be 
down  where  I  live.  We  haye  watched  and 
prayed  and  worked  for  these  Institutes,  that 
they  might  make  the  waste  places  of  our  be- 
loved State  to  blossom  as  the  rose,  and  they 
have  helped  to  do  it.  They  have  done  a  vast 
amount  of  good,  because  they  have  brought  us 
together,  and  when  we  come  together,  we  warm 
and  cheer  eaoh  other,  don't  we  ?  When  men 
come  together  and  honestly,  patiently  and  in- 
telligently think  with  one  another  concerning 
the  things  that  Interest  them  so  much,  they 
are  bound  to  help  one  another.  My  friends, 
the  Institute  work  of  our  State  is  a  blessed 
work  if  we  can  keep  it  along  this  line. 

"We  want  to  hold  right  steadily  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  Institutes  to  the  teohnical  work  of 
the  farm.  We  don't  want  to  dabble  in  politico, 
we  don't  want  to  mix  up  in  religion,  we  don't 
want  to  mix  up  with  anything  on  earth,  bat 
stick  to  this.  Give  to  me  a  larger  judgment  of 
my  duty  as  a  farmer,  and  how  to  encompass 
the  problems  of  my  work,  and  then  I  will  bles  > 
the  Institutes.  The  judgment  of  men  is  en- 
hanced and  enlarged  and  benefited  by  rubbing 
together.  You  know  the  old-fashioned  sayiog 
in  Vermont  when  they  go  sleigh-riding  and  the 
boys  and  girls  all  tumble  into  the  sleigh,  'Lay 
the  brands  olose  If  you  want  a  good  fire,'  You 
need  that  motto  here  in  the  Institute  work;  we 
need  it  In  the  State,  There  is  no  man  that 
needs  to  range  up  alongside  of  his  neighbor 
more  than  the  farmer,  and  may  God  bless  him 
in  his  efforts  in  that  direction." 

The  Institutes  and  the  University. 

Prof.  W.  A.  Henry,  in  speaking  of  the  De- 
partments of  Agricultural  Instruction  at  the 
University,  said: 

'  'The  third  feature  of  onr  unique  system  is  the 
spread  of  agricultural  knowledge  throughout 
the  whole  community,  through  the  medium  of 
the  Farmers'  Institutes.  The  lostitute  Is  just 
as  much  a  part  of  the  University  and  the  Agri- 
cultural Department  as  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, or  the  teaching  of  agricultural  studies 
within  the  college  walls.  Every  person  who 
attends  an  Institute  is  a  student  of  the  Uni- 
versity as  much  as  though  he  had  registered 
with  us  at  Madison.  The  Institute  system  is 
based  upon  the  idea  that  knowledge  shonld  be 
as  free  as  air  and  water,  and  that  onr  farmers 
are  anxious  and  willing  to  avail  themselves  of 
everything  that  is  useful  and  will  help  them  to 
batter  follow  their  vocation.  Many  years  ago 
the  farmers  began  coming  together  each  winter 
for  the  purpose  of  disousaing  agricultural  ques- 
tions and  making  themselves  better  farmers 
and  better  citizens.  These  gatherings  were 
under  the  name  of  Grange  meetings,  Farmers' 
Clubs,  meetings  of  various  State  organizations 
such  as  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  the 
State  Dairymen's  Association,  etc.  E^ich  of 
these  filled  its  mission  and  has  done  a  great 
work,  but  the  Institute,  managed  as  it  is  from 
the  University  as  a  central  point,  gathers  to- 
gether all  the  great  agricultural  forces  of  the 
State  into  harmony,  and  carries  more  informa- 
tion and  distributes  it  batter  than  was  ever  be- 
fore possible, 

"When  first  started,  there  were  those  who  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that,  though  popular  for  a 
time,  the  Farmers'  Institutes  would  soon  die 
out,  and  there  are  those  within  our  borders  to- 
day who  still  believe  it  short-lived.  From  the 
first  I  have  affirmed  the  contrary,  basing  my 
reasons  upon  my  knowledge  of  Wisconsin  farm- 
ers and  human  nature  In  general,  and  I  have 
seen  no  cause  to  change  my  opinion.  When 
the  horticulturist  ceases  to  care  for  horticul- 
ture, when  the  horseman  ceases  to  care  for  the 
horse,  when  the  stockman's  eyes  grow  dull  as 
he  listens  to  some  practical  paper  on  the  oare 
and  management  of  our  domestic  animals; 
when  men  are  so  well  posted  in  the  growing  of 
farm  crops  that  no  better  methods  can  be  em- 
ployed and  no  larger  yields  obtained;  when  the 
owner  of  160  acres  of  good  WiEOonsin  soil  is 
content  to  doze  over  the  winter  fire  and  care  for 
nothing  outside  his  boundary  fences,  then  there 
will  be  no  demand  for  the  Farmers'  Institutes 
in  Wisconsin;  but  until  suoh  a  time  oomes,  the 
Institute  has  its  place  among  our  educational 
factors.  My  only  fear  is  that  interference  may 
come  from  those  who  would  rather  farmers 
should  not  gather  in  meetings  of  this  kind,  and 
grow  Intelligent  In  the  discussion  of  all  things 
that  work  for  and  against  them;  or,  perhaps 
trouble  may  come  through  the  jealousy  and  en- 
mity of  a  few  who  would  ruin  where  they  can- 
not rule." 
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Citrus  Fair  at  Auburn. 

The  California  State  Oltrns  Fair  for  the 
ooantiea  oatslde  of  the  Sixth  OongresBlonal 
Diatrict  will  be  held  at  Anbarn.  C»l.,  dating 
one  week,  oommeDcing  Jan.  11,  1892, 

There  will  be  awarded  82500  cash  premiams. 
The  Sonthern  Picifio  Campany  will  return  ex- 
hibits free  of  charge  on  presentation  to  the 
agent  at  Anbnrn  of  a  certificate  from  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  Fair  that  the  property  has 
been  on  exhibition  and  has  not  changed  hands. 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  will  also  transport  exhibits 
at  special  rates. 

Premium  List— Open  to  Producers  Only. 

Class  i— CouNxr  Exhibits.— First  premium, 
$250;  second,  $150;  third.  $ioo;  fourth,  $50. 

Class  2— Budded  Oranges.— Largest  and  best 
exhibit  budded  oranges  grown  by  exhibitor — First 
premium,  $2co;  second,  $ioo;  third,  $75;  fourth, 
$50;  fifth,  $25. 

Class  3— Budded  Oranges.— Best  12  budded 
oranges  grown  by  exhibitor — First  premium,  $10; 
second,  $9;  third,  $8;  fourth,  I7;  fifth,  $6;  sixth,  $5; 
seventh,  $4;  eighth,  $3;  ninth,  $2;  tenth,  $1. 

Class  4— Seedling  Oranges.— Best  exhibit  of 
seedling  oranges  by  producer — First  premium,  $100; 
second,  $75;  third,  $50;  fourth,  $25. 

Class  5— Seedling  Oranges. — Best  12  seed- 
lings shown  by  exhibitor — First  premium,  $10;  sec- 
ond, $9;  third,  $8;  fourth,  $7;  fifth,  $6;  sixth,  $5; 
seventh,  $4;  eighth,  $3;  ninth,  $2;  tenth,  $1. 

Class  6. — Best  two  standard  boxes  budded 
oranges  packed  for  market— First  premium,  $15; 
second,  $10. 

Class  7.  —Best  two  standard  boxes  seedling  or- 
anges packed  for  market — First  premium,  $15;  sec- 
ond, Sio. 

Class  8— Lemons. — Best  display  of  lemons — 
First  premium,  $50;  second.  $30;  third,  $20;  fourth, 
$«o. 

Class  9— Shaddocks  and  Pumalos. — Best  dis- 
play of  Shaddocks  and  Pumalos — First  premium, 
$S;  second,  $3;  third,  $2. 

Class  io— Olives. — Largest  and  best  display 
of  olives — First  premium,  $25;  second,  $15;  third, 
$10. 

Class  II — Pickled  Olives. — Best  display  of 
pickled  olives — First  premium,  $20;  second,  $io. 

Class  12  -  Olive  Oil.— Best  display  of  olive  oil. 
First  premium,  $30;  second.  $25;  third,  $15;  fourth, 
$io. 

Class  13 — Persimmons.— Best  exhibit  of  per- 
simmons— First  premium,  $5;  second,  $3;  third,  $2. 

Class  14— Pomegranates. — First  premium,  $5; 
second,  $3;  third,  $2. 

Class  15 — Raisins. — Best  display  of  raisins — 
First  premium,  $100;  second,  $75;  third,  $50;  fourth, 

$25- 

Class  16— Prunes. —  Best  display  of  dried 
prunes — First  premium,  $40;  second,  $25;  third,  $10. 

Class  17 — Prunes.— Best  dried  prunes — First 
premium,  $10;  second.  $5. 

Class  18— Figs. — Best  display — First  premium, 
$25;  second,  $20;  third  $15;  fourth,  $10. 

Class  19— Dried  Fruits. — Best  general  exhibit — 
First  premium,  $50;  second,  $30;  third,  $20;  fourth, 
$10. 

Class  20 — Preserved  and  Canned. — Best  ex- 
hibit by  other  than  packers — First  premium,  $15; 
second,  $10;  third,  $5. 

Class  21 — Nuts. —  Best  general  exhibit — First 
premium,  $25;  second,  I15;  third,  $10. 

Class  22  — Nursery  Stock. —  Best  exhibit 
grown  by  exhibitor,  to  include  seedling  and  other 
stock — First  premium,  $25;  second,  $io. 

Class  23— Apples. — Best  exhibit  of  apples  by 
producer — First  premium,  $25;  second,  $20;  third, 
$15;  fourth,  $10. 

Class  24. — Pears. — Best  exhibit  of  pears  by  pro- 
ducer— First  premium,  $10;  second,  $5;  third,  $3; 
fourth,  $2. 

Class  25. — Most  artistic  exhibit,  ^50. 

Rules  and  Regulations. 

1.  All  exhibits  must  be  in  position  and 
readiness  for  examination  by  12  o'clock  noon, 
Tuesday,  January  2d,  and  no  premiams  will  ba 
paid  on  any  article  on  exhibition  unless  prop- 
erly entered  on  the  books  of  the  General  Super- 
intendent before  that  time,  and  properly  placed 
In  position  in  the  place  assigned  them  for  exhi- 
bition. 

2.  All  exhibitors  mast  obtain  a  card  with 
number  on  from  entry  clerk  to  agree  with  ex- 
hibit. This  card  mast  be  kept  in  a  conspic- 
nons  place  on  or  near  the  exhibit. 

3.  No  article  or  exhibit  entered  for  pre- 
minm  can  be  removed  before  the  close  of  the 
fair  without  permission  of  the  Superintendent. 

4.  Competitors  must  be  prodacers. 

■3.    Free  cartage  In  Auburn  for  all  exhibits. 

Officers. 

G.  W,  Hancock,  Director;  Wm,  B.  Gester, 
General  Saperintendent  (to  whom  exhibits  and 
correspondence  should  be  addressed  at  Auburn), 
Advisory  Committee— Fred  C.  Miles,  D.  W, 
Labeck,  W,  B.  Lardner. 


Diseased  Trees. 

Daring  the  past  week  or  two,  State  in- 
spectors have  selzad  and  condemned  a  large 
number  of  diseased  fruit  trees,  imported  from 
the  Eut,  aggregating  in  value  about  $5000. 
The  first  of  the  recent  seizures  took  place  at 
Aabarn,  where  a  carload  of  disease-Infected 
trees  arrived.  They  were  foaud  to  be  infect- 
ed with  several  diseases  entirely  new  to  Cali- 
fornia, and  were  condemned  as  a  preventive 
against  the  spread  of  the  contagion.  The  oost 
of  the  trees  was  about  $2000. 

A  few  days  ago,  12  large  oases  of  these  East- 
em  trees  arriverl  at  Mountain  Vineyard,  where 
they  were  examined  by  one  of  the  inspectors 
Kod  found  to  contain  the  deadly  ourcnlio.  This 
jnseot  prinoipally  Infeota  plum,  prune  and  aprl« 


cot  trees.  The  entire  12  oases  were  condemned 
and  seized,  after  being  held  in  quarantine  for  a 
short  time. 

At  San  Jose,  two  carloads  of  trees  were  quar- 
antined, and  they  hav|^8iDce  been  condemned. 
The  cost  of  the  trees  seized  at  Mountain  Vine- 
yard and  San  .lose  was  about  $3000.  Several 
more  seizures  have  also  been  made  in  the  sonth- 
ern part  of  the  State, 

"  I  have  received  any  number  of  protests 
from  Eastern  nurserymen,"  said  Secretary  La- 
long  of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture  yester- 
day, "  bat  I  pay  no  attention  to  them.  The  In- 
troduction of  these  infeoted  trees  into  Califor- 
nia would  Imperil  our  fruit-growers'  interests, 
and  the  county  boards  and  inspectors  are  keep- 
ing a  vigilant  outlook  for  every  carload  that 
comes  here.  The  Eastern  men  acknowledge 
that  their  trees  are  infected  either  with  the 
•yellows,'  a  disease  of  the  Eastern  peach,  or 
with  the  ourcnlio,  but  they  claim  that  these 
diseases  coald  not  develop  in  this  State,  on  ac- 
count of  the  climate.  This  is  an  error,  how- 
ever, as  experience  has  taught  us,  and  we  pro- 
pose to  continue  to  wage  war  against  every  lot 
of  infected  trees  brought  into  this  State." — 
Chronicle. 


Humboldt  Fruit  Farms. 

Editors  Press: — A  short  time  ago,  several 
capitalists  from  Eureka  came  to  Blocksburg 
and  inspected  the  Casterlain  ranch.  The  result 
of  their  trip  was  a  joint-stock  company  with  a 
capital  of  $32,000  purchased  320  acres  of  land, 
and  operations  have  already  begun,  to  convert 
this  tract  into  an  orchard.  This  winter  the 
intention  Is  to  put  out  40  acres  prunes  and 
five  acres  apples.  I  understand  that  Mr. 
Casterlain  will  place  the  balance  of  his  ranch 
on  the  market,  in  40  and  80  acre  tracts. 

There  is  a  movement  on  foot  In  Blockebarg 
that  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  this  section,  but 
I  will  reserve  it  for  my  next  letter.  The  propo- 
sition to  bond  the  county  for  roads  is  progress- 
ing. It  is  evident  that  there  is  a  proportion  of 
our  people  who  don't  want  roads,  and  the  way 
they  take  to  confuse  the  issue' (but  few  men 
have  come  out  in  print  againet  roads)  is  to  yell 
"  railroad."  In  case  the  railroad  appears,  will 
it  not  make  more  travel  for  the  wagon  roads  ? 

For  one,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  Is  in 
order  for  the  obstructionists  to  rise  and  explain. 
When  the  time  comes,  they  will  fight  a  railroad 
worse  than  they  do  now  good  wagon  roads; 
but  with  good  wagon  roads  and  new  industries 
started,  the  "Iron  horse "  will  take  care  of 
himself. 

What  I  will  have  to  say  may  be  uninterest- 
ing to  your  readers  in  a  section  where  the  peo- 
ple have  traveled  the  road  we  are  just  getting 
ready  to  set  out  on.  To  those  I  will  say,  yoir 
can  aid  us  by  your  own  experience  and  advice, 
and  let  Humboldt  profit  by  it,  and  I  know  of 
no  better  channel  of  reaching  us  than  through 
the  pages  of  the  Press,  as  it  has  many  readers 
in  this  county.  I  refer  to  the  converting  oar 
grazing  lands  into  fruit  farms. 

I  will  take,  for  example,  the  "Martin 
Rjnch,"  and  what  I  have  to  say  will  apply  to 
any  tract  of  land  suitable  to  fruit^raising. 
This  tract  contiins  about  500  acres,  and  is  at 
present  leased  for  farming.  It  is  well  supplied 
with  water  by  numerous  springs,  and,  besides, 
there  are  two  large  creeks — one  on  either  side, 
which  can  be  brought  on  the  laud — in  fact,  one 
creek  is  at  present  used  for  irrigating. 

This  place  is  very  level  for  hili  land,  and 
slopes  gently  toward  the  south  and  west,  and 
the  soil  is  well  adapted  to  fruit  culture. 

One  can  see  at  a  glance  this  farm  is  well 
adapted  to  any  kind  of  crops,  but  nearly  all  of 
this  class  of  land  is  well  watered  and  has  the 
other  qualities  that  will  force  it  to  the  front. 
One  can  form  a  company  or  partnership,  or  they 
can  form  a  joint  stock  company,  as  they  may 
choose. 

The' first  thing  Is  to  get  a  practical  man  that 
understands  the  business  to  assume  the  manage- 
ment. At  present,  there  are  about  70  acres 
ander  cultivatiou,  and  they  should  plant  at 
least  30  acres  in  fruit  per  year. 

Expenses  must  be  curtailed  in  every  possible 
way.  What  I  mean  is,  two  dollars  does  not 
want  to  be  expended  when  one  could  be  made 
to  do  the  work.  My  idea  would  be  to  lease 
the  place  as  soon  as  the  company  gets  posses- 
sion, for,  because  you  are  uslug  30  acres  for 
fruit.  It  is  no  reason  why  you  should  let  400  or 
500  acres  lie  idle.  And  before  the  trees  are 
planted,  it  is  much  better  If  the  land  could 
have  been  farmed  a  couple  of  years  previously, 
so  as  to  be  In  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  so  that 
the  weeds  would  be  destroyed,  and  in  future  it 
would  take  much  lees  work  to  keep  it  in  order. 

Now,  it  will  take  considerable  hay  and  grain, 
vegetables,  etc.,  for  the  teams  and  the  families 
working  planting  trees.  I  would  try  to  have 
the  renter  furnish  these  instead  of  paying  cash 
rent.  Every  year  the  orchards  are  encroaching 
on  the  grain-fields.  Let  it  be  so  stated  in  the 
lease  that  an  amount  of  land  shall  be  broken  up 
each  year  equal  to  the  amount  planted  in  fruit 
trees. 

It  will  be  easier  to  rent  to  advantage  here,  as 
a  flour  mill  will  be  in  operation  within  two 
miles  and  the  market  for  produce  would  be  as- 
sured. 

In  this  way,  you  could  have  your  land  culti- 
vated ready  to  plant  your  trees  and  your  vege- 
tables, potatoes,  horse-feed,  furnished  you  free 
of  cost;  80  much  for  not  allowing  the  outside 
Und  remaining  idle.    From  the  time  the  trees 


are  planted  until  they  bear,  one  could  plant 
corn,  beans,  tomatoes,  potatoes  and  dififerent 
berry  bushes.  This  should  not  be  rented,  as 
you  want  to  know  who  is  working  among  your 
young  trees.  Ed.  Robertson, 

Bridgtville,  Oal. 


Peach  Culture  in  the  Kern  Delta. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  we  gave  an  interesting 
essay  on  the  peach  In  the  Sacramento  valley, 
and  we  are  glad  now  to  present  a  view  of  the 
same  grand  fruit  from  the  southern  end  of  the 
great  valley  of  California.  We  quote  from  the 
Bakertfield  Echo  as  follows: 

Kern  county  horticulturists  have  not  yet 
definitely  settled  on  what  general  variety  of 
fruit  to  raise  for  market,  and  are  by  no  means 
a  unit  in  favor  of  any  one  kind.  Even  in  the 
matter  of  peaches,  our  orchardists  are  not  of 
one  mind  as  to  the  best  peach  to  depend  on  for 
a  steady  marketable  peach.  The  soft  peach, 
that  depends  on  a  local  market  (or  at  least 
short  transportation)  has  its  friends,  who,  of 
course,  think  it  is  the  ne  plus  altra  on  account 
of  its  tremendous  size  when  grown  on  Kern 
county  land  (some  claiming  that  a  bushel  of 
them  will  fill  a  barrel);  and  as  it  is  very  at- 
tractive and  showy,  has  been  propagated  longer 
and  more  extensively  than  later  varieties  and 
crosses  that  have  required  years  of  careful 
training  and  experiment  to  bring  them  to  their 
best.  The  limits  of  this  article  will  not  permit 
us  to  go  into  the  details  of  each  and  every  va- 
riety of  the  peach  family,  but  for  the  general 
reader,  we  think  it  sufficient  to  here  make  men- 
tion of  only  the  two  general  varieties — the  soft 
peach  represented  by  the  Orange  Cling,  and  the 
later  and  more  solid  shipping  peach  represent- 
ed by  the  late  George  Cling,  With  the  former 
variety,  nearly  every  orchardist  in  the  county 
has  had  some  experience,  and  knows  what  our 
soil  will  do  in  perfecting  that  fruit.  The  won- 
derful size  and  beautiful  perfection  of  this  sort 
of  peach  have  become  such  an  old  story  with 
old  residents  that  nowadays  an  Orange  Cling 
weighing  a  pound  avoirdupois  is  no  curiosity 
whatever,  and  a  man  to  carry  off  the  palm 
must  bring  one  to  the  front  that  can  tip  the 
beam  at  24  ounces.  It  Is  difficult  indeed  for 
Eastern  people  who  have  never  seen  a  peach 
that  weighed  over  ten  ounces  to  believe  that  a 
California  peach  tree  could  survive  the  birth 
and  perfection  of  a  16  ounce  peach,  but  onr  ordi- 
nary orchards  perform  the  feat  every  summer, 
and  never  crack  a  smile.  This  fruit  ia  very 
rich,  juicy,  well  flavored,  a  rosy  orange  when 
ripe,  and  an  orchard  of  this  ripened  fruit  will 
rival  the  beauty  of  the  famous  orange  orchards 
of  Florida, 

These  two  are  set  out  as  seedlings,  about  20 
feet  apart  each  way,  and  the  second  year  after 
setting  out  will  average  650  pounds  of  market- 
able fruit  per  acre.  The  third  year  the  fruit  is 
much  improved  in  quantity  and  quality,  and 
the  tree  has  nearly  reached  its  prime,  yielding 
about  three  times  as  much  fruit  as  the  year 
previous.  About  the  sixth  year  the  trees  are 
up  to  their  speed,  yielding  an  average  of  280 
boxes  (20  pounds  per  box)  per  acre,  the  selling 
price  of  which,  actually  received,  was  $40  to 
$45  per  ton,  or  $125  per  acre.  The  seventh 
year  of  the  orchard  showed  16,000  boxes  on  the 
original  20  acres,  or  800  boxes  per  acre,  which, 
at  the  prevailing  market  price  (50  cents  per 
box),  yielded  the  owner  a  return  of  $400  per 
acre.  But  besides  the  ripe  fruit  shipped,  the 
same  orchard  alao  furnished  four  tons  of  first 
quality  dried  peaches,  which  sold  for  11  cents 
per  pound,  or  $880  more  to  the  credit  of  20 
acres  of  Kern  land. 

This  year  (1891)  the  orchards  fairly  outdid 
themselves,  one  25-acre  tract  producing  24,000 
boxes  of  first-class  ripe  peaches,  and  enoagh 
second  quality  fruit  for  25  barrels  of  as  fine 
peach  brandy  as  a  native  Kentuckian  could 
wish  for. 

With  more  and  better  railroad  facilities, 
such  as  refrigerator  cars  and  rapid  transit,  the 
Kern  county  soft  peaches  can  be  put  on  any  of 
the  markets  of  the  country,  and  by  their  supe- 
rior excellence  as  a  table  fruit,  can  dictate 
terms  beside  any  other  peach  on  earth. 

The  most  perfect  representative  of  our  late 
peaches  is  the  Late  George  Oling,  a  variety 
maturing  In  September,  after  all  the  other 
varieties  are  dead  and  buried,  and  as  a  general 
thing,  has  the  market  to  itself.  This  variety 
of  the  peach  family  has  had  a  remarkable  his- 
tory as  to  its  propagation  and  ultimate  perfec- 
tion, this  county  finally  answering  all  the  re- 
quirements, and  bringing  the  Late  George  to  a 
greater  degree  of  perfection  than  any  other  part 
of  the  United  States,  other  parts  of  California 
not  excepted.  About  seven  years  ago,  a  nur- 
seryman by  the  name  of  Taylor,  came  to  Kern 
county  with  a  new  kind  of  peach,  almost  in 
despair  of  ever  finding  soil  and  climate,  both 
adapted  to  his  pet  variety  of  fruit,  which  he 
had  brought  with  him.  One  or  two  of  Bakers- 
field's  citizens  took  hold  of  the  experiment,  re- 
solved to  give  it  a  fair  trial  under  the  firm  con- 
viction that  Kern  county  could  perfect  any  fruit 
that  a  sensible  man  ought  to  raise.  Without  a 
single  hitch  anywhere,  these  began  to  thrive 
from  the  start,  and  the  second  year  produced  a 
few  specimens  of  a  fruit  that  was  destined  to 
be  second  to  none  as  a  money  producer.  Sev- 
eral counties  of  California  had  previously  the 
same  Late  George  Cling,  but  in  every  case,  fail- 
ure of  some  sort  resulted.  In  some  cases  "  curl 
leaf "  attacked  the  trees;  in  others,  the  fruit 
positlTeiy  refused  to  take  on  a  healthy  ripen- 
ing color,  but  rather  resembled  a  sickly,  half- 


baked  pancake;  in  still  other  cases  the  trees 
passed  into  a  decline,  followed  by  a  speedy 
death.  As  a  last  resort,  Kern  county  soil  and 
climate  were  tried,  and  the  results  are  given 
below. 

In  1885,  the  first  of  these  trees  were  set  out 
near  Bakerefield  on  the  ordinary  soil  (river 
wash)  on  prepared  ground,  20  feet  apart,  and 
from  the  very  start  their  growth  was  steady 
and  rapid.  The  third  season  the  fruit  showed 
what  the  climate  would  do  toward  its  proper 
rlpeniuGr,  and  the  fourth  year  the  crop  was  sold 
on  the  ground  in  September  for  $250  an  acre. 

In  the  table  below  may  be  seen  the  figures 
showiot!  the  actual  results,  accomplished  in  one 
of  the  Kern  coucty  orchardp,  of  the  La'e  George 
Cling  variety.  We  could  have  used  the  higher 
figures  reached  by  another  orchard,  but  we 
choose  rather  to  strike  a  happy  medium  and  be 
somewhat  conservative  ratber  than  quote  the 
largest  results.  The  following  figures  are  on  a 
basis  of  ten  acres: 

Cost  of  land  at  S75  an  acre  9  750 

Preparing  ground  and  setting  out  trees   400 

Firs' year's  irrigation  and  cultivation   2C0 

Second  year's  Irrigation  and  cultivation...  100 

Third  3  ear's  irrigation  and  cultivati  ;n   100 

Fourth  year's  Irrigation  and  cultivation...  100 
Cost  of  picking  fruit   90 

Total  expense  $1,640 

Fruit  sold  on  the  trees  at  $41.65  par  ton, 

60  tons   $-2,500 

After  deducting  all  expense   1,640 

Profit  on  ten  acres,  besides  paying  for  land  t  HBO 

Profit  on  each  acre  $  S« 

In  1890,  this  same  orchard,  with  the  slight 
expense  of  cultivation  and  irrigation,  yielded  a 
cash  return  of  $3600,  or  $360  an  acre.  In  1891, 
the  same  tract  yielded  over  96  tons  of  first- 
class  marketable  fruit. 

Besides  the  market  for  ripe  fruit  in  boxes, 
there  still  remains  the  constantly  growing  de- 
mand for  dried  fruit  and  canned  peaches. 
These  two  articles  are  rapidly  coming  to  the 
front,  and  then  it  will  make  no  difference  to  an 
orchardist  whether  he  ships  a  single  hex  of  ripe 
fruit  or  not,  for  he  can  either  can  or  dry  every 
peach  raised  on  his  trees.  As  an  instance  of 
this  matter  of  dried  peaches,  one  of  our  peach- 
growers  dried  7000  pounds  of  peaches  from  a 
six-year-old  orchard,  which  was  not  quite  three 
per  cent  of  the  years  crop,  and  sold  the  dried 
fruit  at  11  cents  per  pound. 

Kern  county  will  produce  any  fruit  In  the 
peach  line  that  the  American  palate  may  de- 
mand, and  it  has  been  repeatedly  proven  that 
they  are  brought  to  a  greater  degree  of  per- 
fection here  than  elsewhere.  Now  the  test, 
question  is:  What  is  the  beet  variety?  We 
may  answer,  to  the  best  of  our  observation  and 
experience,  as  the  managers  of  a  State  Fair  in 
Georgia  did  when  asked  why  the  first  prize  was 
given  to  an  exhibitor  of  a  razor- backed  hog: 
"  A  hog  to  take  the  cake  in  Georgia  must  be 
able  to  outrun  a  crow — that  is,  he  must  be  the 
animal  best  adapted  to  the  country."  We 
verily  believe  that,  for  all  purposes,  the  Late 
George  Oling  Is  the  peach  best  adapted  to  Kern 
county. 

Placer  County  Fruit  Shipments. 

In  view  of  the  holding  of  the  Citrus  Fair  in 
Placer  county,  it  is  specially  Interesting  to  note 
the  following  statistics,  jast  published  in  a 
pamphlet  by  the  Placer  county  Board  of  Trade. 
Daring  the  two  seasons  of  1890  and  1891,  the 
following  shipments  of  green  fruits  from  Placer 
county  were  made  from  the  several  stations 


noted : 

1895— lbs.  lS9l-lbs. 

Newcastle   9,000,000  11,766,360 

Penrvn   1,500,000  4,90.n,'<38 

Looniis   8C0,00O  1,237,640 

Coltax     800,000  537,000 

Auburn   800,000  606,585 


Totals  12,900,000  18,973,023 


The  Placer  county  shipments  for  1890  were 
nearly  one-fifth  of  the  total  fresh  deciduous 
fruit  shipments  of  the  whole  State,  or  nearly 
one  tenth  of  the  total  fresh-frait  shipments, 
both  citrus  and  deciduous,  from  California  dur- 
ing that  period. 

The  Placer  county  shipments  for  1891  show 
the  enormous  increase  of  47  per  cent  over  those 
of  1890.  

The  Bean  Belt. — Ventura  county  claima 
the  honor  of  being  the  most  prolific  bean-grow- 
ing section  In  the  world.  The  Los  Alamos 
Central  says  that  one  ranch  of  2200  acres  has 
produced  1030  tons  of  Lima  beans  this  year.  It 
took  31,000  sacks  to  hold  the  crop,  and  they 
will  fill  about  103  cars,  on  the  average  of  10 
tons  to  the  oar.  This  will  make  eight  or  nine 
solid  trains  of  beans.  Bat  this  is  only  from  one 
ranch.  The  railroad  company  expects  to  handle 
1500  carloads  of  beans  on  the  Ventura  division 
this  year,  which,  at  $22  per  ton  If  shipped 
East,  means  $133,000  )n  their  cash  account. 

Will  Protect  His  Owx  Brand. — It  is  an- 
nounced from  San  Joee  that  J.  £,  Gordon  has 
declined  to  fill  an  order  from  a  big  firm  in 
France  for  $30,000  worth  of  dried  prunes.  His 
reason  for  refusing  is  that  the  firm  wished  the 
prunes  shipped  in  bulk,  so  they  could  be  packed 
and  placed  on  the  market  under  a  French  label. 
Mr.  Gordon  says  he  will  sell  no  prunes  in  this 
way,  but  all  the  product  disposed  of  by  him 
must  bear  his  own  brand  and  show  that  they 
came  from  the  Santa  Clara  valley. 

A  Lumber  Combine.  —  Reports  are  again 
current  of  the  collection  of  the  largest  lamber- 
ing  interests  and  outfits  of  this  State  and 
Southern  Oregon  into  a  combine  with  English 
capital. 
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,l?ATRO|^S  Of  J^USBAJMDf^Y, 

Our  Oillcinl  OranKe  Edltion.-Tbe  Grange  uews 
of  most  geueral  interest  is  given  through  all  editions  of  our 
paper  on  this  page.  One  or  more  pages,  devoted  to  Grange 
interests,  are  given  in  our  Grange  edition,  which  any  sub- 
BCrilier  can  receive  in  lieu  of  tlie  regular  edition  without 
EXTRA  COST,  by  addressing  the  i)ubli8hers. 


The  Master's  Desk. 

B.  W.  DiVIS.  W.  M.   8.  8.  OF  OALlPORNIi. 

The  Grange  is  a  secret  organization.  It 
has  a  local,  a  county,  a  State  and  a  National 
organization.  It  is  strictly  a  farmers'  fra- 
ternity. Inquire  about  it,  study  its  Declara- 
tion of  Purposes  and  its  Constitution,  and 
then  join  the  nearest  subordinate  Grange. 
If  there  is  none  in  your  vicinity,  send  for 
documents  and  instructions  to  A.  T.  Dewey, 
220  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Gal. 

It  is  Happy  New  Year,  so  bring  out  all 
your  good  resolutions. 

If  you  were  asked  by  a  young  man  about 
to  engage  in  farming,  what  line  of  farming 
he  should  pursue,  how  would  you  answer  ? 
The  hop  grower,  the  fruit  grower,  the  wheat 
grower,  the  sheep  raiser,  the  cattle  man,  the 
grape  grower,  the  poultry  man,  the  dairy 
man  the  swine  raiser,  the  horseman,  each 
would  advise  to  engage  in  the  other  man's 
business,  and  yet  none  of  them  are  quite 
willing  to  follow  the  advice  given.  Per- 
haps they  agree  with  the  adage,  "  'Tis  bet- 
ter to  bear  the  ills  we  have  than  flee  to 
those  we  know  not  of."  And  after  all,  the 
life  of  the  farmer  compares  most  favorably 
with  that  of  any  other  vocation.  He  gen- 
erally enjoys  good  health;  a  good  name; 
has  plenty  to  eat;  comfortable,  but  not  styl- 
ish clothes,  and  a  superabundance  of  em- 
ployment. The  farmer  hardly  knows  what 
it  is  to  be  "  out  of  a  job."  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  young  men  who  claim  to  want  a 
"  steady  job."  To  all  such,  let  me  recom- 
mend "  a  farm  of  your  own." 

The  new  word  is  obtainable  by  those 
Granges  square  on  the  books.  Ask  and  ye 
shall  receive,  seek  and  ye  shall  find — the 
A.  W. 

»  — — 

Look  out  for  oleomargarine  !  A  dealer  in 
San  Francisco  has  been  arrested  for  selling 
bogus  butter. 

The  following  question  has  come  to  me: 
"  Is  there  anything  in  the  Master's  Instruc- 
tions, or  in  the  Fourth  Degree  Eitual,  or  in 
the  Digest,  or  in  the  Constitution  and  By- 
laws, or  in  the  Declaration  of  Purposes, 
which  is  in  any  way  or  at  any  time  to  be 
held  above  a  Fourth  Degree  member  in 
good  standing  ?  "  To  which  I  answer:  "  I 
know  of  nothing  except  the  A.  W.,  and 
that  is  to  be  given  under  proper  conditions 
and  circumstances  to  the  Fourth  Degree 
members." 


Question  2.  What  is  the  meaning  of 
"  Week's  Notice  "  where  it  occurs  in  Art. 
8,  State  Grange  By-laws?  Answer:  "It 
means  just  seven  days." 


Question  3.  What  is  the  meaning  of 
"  Three  black  balls  shall  reject  and  one 
shall  cause  the  application  to  lay  over  one 
week?"  Answer  to  this  is  found  on  page 
60,  paragraph  23,  known  as  Decision  69  of 
the  National  Grange.  To  be  found  in  Di- 
gest of  1890, 


Question  4.  Shall  the  Master  announce 
the  result  of  all  ballots  and  other  votes  of 
the  Grange  ?    Answer:  Yes. 


Question.  How  far  ought  the  Master  of 
a  subordinate  Grange  go  in  maintaining 
order  in  the  Grange  ?  Answer:  The  Mas- 
ter is  required  to  exercise  the  supreme  au- 
thority with  which  he  is  invested  in  main- 
taining order  in  the  Grange,  and  in  en- 
forcing obedience  to  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  Order,  He  must  first  know  the 
laws,  else  he  cannot  enforce  them. 


The  season  of  installations ! 

Hard  times,  these,  on  the  poultry  yard 
and  larder. 


Four  hundred  and  twenty-nine  Patrons 
received  the  seventh  degree  of  the  Order  of 
Patrons  of  Husbandry,  at  Springfield,  Ohio, 
at  the  last  session  of  the  National  Grange. 
Who  will  say  that  the  Grange  is  languish- 
ing? And  who  will  dare  say  we  do  not 
hare  "  Our  Four  Hundred  "  ? 


Bro.  Past  Master  Flint  makes  a  good  hit 
when  he  says :  "  When  you  pay  your  store 
bill,  inHiHt,  on  its  being  itemized  to  the  most 
trivinl  jirticle,"  This  is  correct.  If  our 
Worlby  brother,  who  always  hits  the  nail, 
will  >illf>w,  we  would  add ;  "  When  you  buy, 
keep  an  itemized  account  yourself,  even  if 


you  pay  the  cash,  but  assuredly  so  if  you 
buy  on  time."  Better  pay  as  you  go — that 
is  Grange  doctrine. 


The  "Journal  of  Proceedings"  of  the 
25th  annual  session  of  the  National  Grange, 
held  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  is  at  hand.  In 
a  short  time  a  copy  will  be  in  the  possession 
of  every  subordinate  Grange  in  California. 
It  is  my  wish  that  the  Lecturer  will  at 
once  inform  himself  of  the  work  ot  the  Na- 
tional Grange,  then  at  each  meeting  of  his 
subordinate  Grange,  read  so  much  of  the 
proceedings  as  will  interest  and  instruct  the 
membership.  Don't  be  tedious ;  don't  be 
too  anxious  to  read  too  much  at  one  meet- 
ing, but  select  such  points  and  such  reports 
as  will  most  benefit  your  membership,  Ke- 
member,  the  Grange  is  a  National  organ- 
ization, and  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Na- 
tional Grange,  you  find  a  record  of  what  is 
said  and  done  for  the  entire  organization. 
The  broadest  view  of  the  fraternity  is  had 
from  the  National  Grange.  Try  to  get  good 
from  the  thoughts  recorded  in  this  journal 
for  your  Grange  and  for  yourself. 

You  have  read  the  stories  of  the  Mound- 
Builders.  If  history  teaches  aright,  and 
there  are  many  evidences — mostly  circum- 
stantial, it  is  true — that  it  does,  they  were  a 
thoughtful  and  industrious  people.  There 
was  much  method  in  their  labor.  Nor  were 
they  devoid  of  some  degree  of  architecture. 
That  they  were  over-industrious  is  manifest 
from  the  great  amount  of  work  they  did  to 
accomplish  the  end  they  had  in  mind.  It 
has  often  occurred  to  me  that  if  the  mem- 
bers of  our  Order  would  but  put  forth  half 
the  effort  the  original  Mound-Builders  ex- 
pended, that  we  would  have  architectural 
monuments,  beautiful  and  strong,  in  the 
name  of  subordinate  Granges,  far  more  use- 
ful, far  more  honorable  aad  far  more  en- 
during than  were  the  structures  of  the  orig- 
inal Mound-Builders.  Isn't  it  worth  our 
while  as  an  Order,  isn't  it  worth  your  time 
and  labor  as  a  member  of  that  Order,  to 
build  monuments  in  every  county  and  town 
in  our  State,  that  will  redound  to  our  credit 
while  we  live,  and  to  the  benefit  of  human- 
ity when  we  are  gone?  Let  us,  as  an  Or- 
der, whose  entire  membership  are  soil- 
tillers,  begin  the  work  of  Grange — Mound- 
Building. 

From  State  Lecturer. 

[J.  D.  Huffman,  Lodi,  Cal.,  L.  S.  G.  of  Cal.) 
Sec'y  State  Grange — Dbak  Bro.:  I  am 
feeling  able  to-day  for  the  first  time  in  three 
weeks  to  write  you.  For  that  space  of  time 
I  have  been  confined  to  my  bed  with  pneu- 
monia, and  this  i|  now  only  the  third  day 
I  have  been  up  or  you  would  have  heard 
of  me  among  the  Granges  somewhere  ere 
this.  I  would  suggest  that  the  subject  for 
discussion  at  the  last  meeting  in  January 
and  the  first  meeting  in  February  of  tbe 
subordinate  Granges  be  the  "  Free  Delivery 
of  the  Mails  in  Country  Districts,"  and  for- 
ward a  petition,  if  favorable  to  it,  to  the 
Legislative  Committee  of  the  National 
Grange,  John  Trimble,  Washington,  D,  C. 
*   *   *   Fraternally,    J,  D.  Hoffman. 

[Many  will  regret  to  hear  of  the  Worthy 
Lecturer's  illness.  We  wish  him  speedy 
restoration  to  good  health  and  strength. — 
Eds,  Press.] 

We  Should  Pull  Together. 

Editobs  Press  : — How  many  tillers  of 
the  soil  realize  the  full  meaning  of  the 
words,  "  In  Union  there  is  Strength  ?"  I 
am  reminded  of  these  words  by  talking  up 
the  Grange  a  little  among  my  neighboring 
fruit  growers  and  asking  the  question,  "What 
papers  do  you  take?"  and  am  surprised  at 
the  total  indifference  manifested  by  so 
many,  both  toward  the  Grange  and  in  re- 
gard to  their  reading  matter.  They  seem 
to  be  more  interested  in  the  latest  divorce 
case  or  murder  trial,  or  slogging  match, 
than  in  the  problem  how  to  further  the  in- 
terests and  improve  the  condition  of  the 
farmer;  yet  one  and  all  growl  at  the  small 
returns  for  their  products,  curse  the  com- 
mission merchant  and  transportation  com- 
panies and  swear  a  blue  streak  at  Congress 
and  the  State  Legislature,  but  do  nothing 
to  better  their  condition.  If  the  farmers  of 
this  State  could  only  realize  their  power 
united  and  would  unite  and  pull  together, 
what  couldn't  they  accomplish?  Suppose, 
for  instance,  every  farmer  in  the  State  was 
a  Granger,  and  it  was  understood  by  all 
political  parties  that  the  Grangers  would 
scratch  the  name  of  every  candidate  for  a 
legislative  office  known  to  be  indifferent  to 
the  wants  and  needs  of  the  farmer.  Would 
not  they  think  the  second  time  before 
allowing  the  "  boss  "  to  put  Pat  O'Flaherty 
on  the  ticket  because  he  could  control  the 
French  vote,  or  Hans  Pantosky  because  he 
had  the  American  vote  in  his  vest  pocket. 
Yes,  they  would  aak  themselves,  and  very 


seriously,  if  the  pesky  Grangers  would  swal- 
low Pat  and  Hans.  Divil  a  bit  av  it.  Then, 
knowing  certain  defeat  was  the  doom  of 
such  men,  they  would  name  for  the  place 
plain  John  Black  or  William  Brown,  men 
known  to  be  in  sympathy  with  the  farmer, 
because  they  know  what  every  man  should 
know,  that  when  the  farmer  is  doing  well 
the  whole  country  is  prosperous. 

Well  now,  why  is  it  this  is  not  done  ? 
Why,  because  the  farmers  do  not  pull  to- 
gether, and  if  any  one  suggests  Grange  to 
them  as  one  of  the  remedies,  or  Farmers' 
Alliance  as  another,  they  say.  "Oh,  I've 
voted  my  regular  party  ticket  straight  all 
my  life  and  can't  go  back  on  it  now;"  (with- 
out knowing  why  they  do)  and  as  a  conse- 
quence are  supporting  a  lot  of  foreign  rab- 
ble that  in  their  native  land  would  be 
either  in  the  poor  house,  or  jail  (where  they 
properly  belong)  and  who  care  and  know 
less  about  the  laws  of,  or  about  framing  new 
laws  for,  our  country,  than  any  farmer's  ten 
year  old  boy. 

I  can't  understand  why  any  farmer  of 
ordinary  sense  or  with  any  feeling  of 
patriotism  should  allow  this  thing  to  go  on 
when  if  we  would  remember  that  in  union 
there  is  strength,  and  unite  by  all  coming 
into  the  Grange,  and  read  in  addition  to  a 
daily  paper  some  good  agricultural  paper, 
and  insist  that  good  men  and  women  be 
elected  to  office;  laws  would  then  be  made 
and  the  government  conducted  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  whole  people,  including  the 
farmer;  rates  of  transportation  would  be 
placed  on  a  just  basis;  the  railroads  would 
not  be  having  a  surplus  of  two  or  three 
millions  each  year  while  the  farmers  were 
figuring  out  a  loss;  officers  would  work  for 
their  salaries  and  would  themselves  get  the 
money  for  their  labor,  instead  of  the  polit- 
ical boss;  useless  commissions  would  be 
abolished  and  the  members  of  those  retain- 
ed would  earn  their  pay  and  get  it;  taxes 
would  be  reasonable  and  we  would  live 
more  on  the  principles  of  "live  and  let  live. 

A.  Growling  Granger 

Vacaville,  Jan.  Isf. 


Farmers'  Alliance. 


4»ur  Alliance  Kdition  contains,  additional  to  this 
page  Alliance  news  which  sui'scribers  can  receive  without 
EXTRA  COST,  by  applying  for  the  same 

The  Womans'  Alliance. 

The  National  Womans'  Alliance  was  or- 
ganized at  Topeka,  Kansas,  Sept.  27,  1891. 
The  objects  of  the  association  is  to  establish 
a  bureau  for  the  better  education  of  women 
on  social  and  political  questions,  and  to  de- 
velop a  better  state,  mentally,  morally  and 
financially,  with  the  full  and  unconditional 
use  of  the  ballot.  The  following  is  their 
Declaration  of  Purposes: 

In  view  of  the  great  social,  industrial  and 
financial  revolution  now  dawning  upon  the 
civilized  world,  and  the  universal  demand 
of  all  classes  of  our  American  citizens  for 
equal  rights  and  privileges  on  every  voca- 
tion of  human  life,  we,  the  industrial  wo- 
men of  America,  declare  our  formation  of 
this  organization  as  follows,  viz.: 

Ist.  To  study  all  questions  relating  to 
the  structure  of  human  society,  in  the  full 
light  of  modern  invention,  discovery  and 
thought. 

2d.  To  carry  out  into  practical  life  the 
precepts  of  the  golden  rule, 

3d.  To  recognize  the  full  political  equal- 
ity of  the  sexes. 

4th.  To  aid  in  carrying  out  the  principle 
of  cooperation  in  every  department  of  hu- 
man life  to  its  fullest  extent. 

5th.  To  secure  the  utmost  harmony  and 
unity  of  action  among  the  sisterhood,  in  all 
sections  of  our  country. 

6th.  To  teach  the  principles  of  interna- 
tional arbitration,  and,  if  possible,  to  pre- 
vent war. 

7th.  To  discourage  in  every  way  possi- 
ble the  use  of  all  alcoholic  liquors  as  a 
beverage,  or  the  habitual  use  of  tobacco  or 
other  narcotics  injurious  to  the  human  sys- 
tem. 

In  the  Valley. 

The  Alliance  meetings  held  at  the  differ- 
ent points  during  the  present  month 
throughout  the  county  mainly  have  been 
very  successful;  but  unfavorable  weather 
interfered  with  some  meetings,  and  at  the 
Monson  appointment  there  was  no  place  to 
hold  a  meeting,  as  the  schoolhouse  had 
been  shut  against  the  Alliance.  At  several 
points  in  Mussel  Slough  district,  large  and 
attentive  audiences  were  in  attendance,  and 
very  flattering  reports  are  received  as  to  the 
results  of  the  meetings. 

At  Tulare,  last  Saturday  evening,  the  at- 
tendance was  small,  on  account  of  the 
heavy  rain,  which  prevented  many  who 
would  otherwise  have  attended.  Mr. 
Olapp,  however,  delivered  a  very  able  ad» 


dress,  and  handled  the  financial  and  other 
questions  in  a  way  that  showed  he  knew 
what  he  was  talking  about  and  how  to  talk. 
He  showed  by  indisputable  argument  that 
in  the  contraction  of  the  currency,  legisla- 
tion had  been  influenced  by,  and  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  speculators  and  "  financiers"  of 
the  nation,  to  the  detriment  of  the  indus- 
trial class  and  the  legitimate  business  in- 
terests of  the  whole  country, 

Jas.  McOlellan,  our  County  Lecturer, 
followed  Mr,  Clapp  with  an  able  speech, 
which  was  clear,  logical  and  to  the  point. 
Such  plain  and  practical  talks  as  this,  if 
heard  by  the  masses,  would  have  the  effect 
to  put  them  to  think  for  themselves,  in 
which  event  the  future  is  safe. —  Tulare 
Valley  Citizen.  » 

Calaveras  County  Alliance, 

Editors  Press:— Our  County  Alliance 
met  on  January  2d  at  G.  A.  R.  hall.  Ow- 
ing to  the  fact  that  State  Lecturer  J.  S. 
Gilbert  was  to  be  with  us,  there  was  an  en- 
thusiastic lot  of  farmers  gathering  in  Burson 
as  early  as  eight  o'clock,  and  by  ten,  the 
hour  for  meeting,  the  hall  was  filled  with 
"  hayseed."  The  following  resolutions 
adopted  will  tend  to  show  how  each  one  fell 
OQ  the  Alliance  question,  each  and  every 
member  voting  for  their  adoption  : 
To  officers  and  delegates  of  Calaveras 
County  Alliance : 

We,  your  Committee  on  Resolutions,  do 
beg  to  report  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  to  Bro.  Gilbert, 
State  Lecturer,  our  sincere  thanks  for  his 
attendance  upon  our  County  Alliance,  his 
advice  and  instructions,  and  wish  him  suc- 
cess in  his  work. 

Resolved,  That  this  County  Alliance  do 
most  heartily  indorse  the  action  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  People's  Party  Convention, 
and  the  platform  as  a  whole. 

Resolved,  That  this  County  Alliance  ap- 
preciate the  benefits  derived  from  the  State 
Business  Agency,  and  consider  that  it 
should  on  no  account  be  abandoned,  even  if 
funds  have  to  be  raised  in  some  way  to  pay 
its  expenses  over  and  above  the  commission 
now  charged. 

After  all  business  was  transacted  the  Alli- 
ance adjourned,  each  member  more  fully 
resolved  to  work  with  all  his  might  and  to 
encourage  others  to  join  with  us  in  this 
work.  A  Member. 

Burson,  January  2,  1892. 


The  Campaign  of  Education, 

No  period  in  the  history  of  the  country 
has  witnessed  such  an  upheaval  of  public 
sentiment  as  the  great  movement  of  the 
Farmers'  Alliance.  For  many  years  the 
Patrons  of  Husbandry  have  educated  a  large 
class  of  the  producers  in  the  essential  prin- 
ciples of  political  economy,  but  for  some 
cause  that  is  not  necessary  to  mention  it 
failed  to  stir  up  the  foundations  of  the 
structure  of  political  organizations  as  is 
seen  at  the  present.*  Whether  this  move- 
ment shall  continue  to  mold  public  senti- 
ment and  control  the  policy  of  government  is 
for  it  to  determine.  The  element  of  strength 
up  to  the  piesent  has  been  the  justice  of  its 
demands,  and  so  long  as  we  shall  continue 
on  the  line  of  "equal  rights  to  all,  special 
favors  to  none,"  it  will  continue  to  grow 
and  spread  its  broad  principles  from  center 
to  circumference  of  this  mighty  country. 

But  will  it  continue  in  this  line?  Will 
the  conservative  element  be  able  to  control 
its  movements  and  demands?  or  will  it  be 
side-tracked  by  jts  enemies,  by  being  in- 
duced to  leave  the  successful  and  tried 
ways,  and  sacrifice  the  vantage  ground  of 
just  and  equitable  position  on  all  the  issues 
of  the  day  ?  We  judge  the  future  by  the 
past ;  knowing  that  history  is  apt  to  repeat 
itself,  and  that  nothing  but  eternal  vigilance 
is  the  price  of  liberty.  We  believe  in  our 
country  and  our  countrymen.  We  believe 
that  a  large  majority  of  the  members  of  our 
Order  have  the  good  of  the  masses  at  heart, 
and  will  continue  to  so  shape  its  sentiments 
as  to  continue  to  receive  the  commendation 
of  all  lovers  of  justice. — Alliance  Mint. 


The  California  Farmer  is  successor  to 
the  Farmers'  Alliance  and  California  in  Los 
Angeles.  Our  friend  and  old  subscriber  to 
the  Rural  Press  H.  C.  Dillon,  esq.,  re- 
mains as  president  of  the  publishing  com- 
pany, and  Mr.  Burton  will  be  the  editor  and 
business  manager,  making  a  good  strong 
team. 

The  State  Executive  Committee  will  not 
meet  again  in  San  Francisco  until  Tuesday, 
April  12th.   


A  Great  Loss.— Rsv,  M,  M.  Bov«rd,  D.  D., 
preeident  of  the  University  o(  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, and  one  of  the  best-known  Methodist 
clergymen  on  the  ooast,  clied  Daoember  30th  of 
a  lingerlDg  illaese, 


Terracing  for  Fruit  Growing. 

Written  for  the  Rural  Press,  by  P.  W.  Butler,  of  Penryn. 

There  la  •  atrip  of  coantrj  on  the  east  and 
north  of  the  San  Joaqnin  and  Sacramento  val- 
leys, that  extends  their  entire  length,  known  ai 
the  "thermal  belt."  It  Ilea  in  the  first  foothill 
lands  that  rise  ont  of  the  valleys  and  is  only  a 
few  miles  in  width.  There  is  less  frost  here 
than  in  the  valleys;  and  above,  the  cold  steadi- 
ly increases  until  the  summit  of  the  Sierras  Is 
reached.  In  this  region  a  great  variety  of  fruit 
can  be  grown  of  superior  quality. 

Many  of  the  hillsides,  however,  are  too  steep 
to  be  planted  to  orchards  in  the  ordinary  man> 
ner,  but  during  the  last  few  years  some  of  them 
have  been  terraced  and  planted  to  oranges  and 
early  peaches  with  results  that  are  highly  sat- 
isfactory. Both  the  fruits  require  abundant 
water,  but  the  land  on  which  the  trees  are 
grown  must  have  perfect  drainage.  They  will 
then  produce  fruit  large  in  size,  and  in  great 
quantity,  and  it  will  ripen  earlier  than  where 
less  water  can  be  used,  as  I  have  noticed  for 
some  years  the  finest  fruit  and  the  first  to 
ripen  was  always  from  trees  that  stood  near 
water  ditches  on  hillsides.  The  ground  thrown 
over  in  terracing  gives  depth  of  loosened  soil 
that  makes  a  rapid  and  healthy  growth  of  tree 
and  fruit,  that  it  is  thought  fully  compensates 
for  the  cost  of  the  work.  The  terracing  gives 
picturesque  beauty  to  the  country,  of  the  high- 
est order  known  to  practical  horticulture, 
thereby  creating  a  value  beyond  Intrinsic 
comparison,  Newcastle,  with  an  altitude  of 
IZ^i  feet,  is  in  a  direct  line  (>  miles  northeast 
from  Kocklin— altitude  249  feet.  Loomis  and 
Penryn  being  between  the  two  places,  and  all 
on  the  line  of  the  Central  Paoifio  Railroad,  the 


land  rising  at  the  rate  of  over  100  feet  to  the 
mile.  Sacramento  can  be  seen  from  each  of 
these  towns  and  is  distant  from  Rocklin  22 
miles, 

A  ridge  of  land  beginning  at  Newcastle  runs 
west  some  two  or  three  miles  when  it  curves 
toward  the  south  for  several  miles,  abruptly 
terminating  west  of  Rocklin,  and  very  near  the 
town.  A  large  portion  of  the  land  lying  north 
and  west  of  Rocklin,  Loomla  and  Penryn,  be- 
tween the  top  of  the  ridge  and  the  railroad, 
belongs  to  the  Individual  members  of  the  Plac- 
er County  Citrus  Colony.  The  sides  of  this 
ridge  are  being  terraced  by  their  owners  and 
planted  to  oranges,  from  plans  made  by  me, 
and  the  work  in  part  has  been  done  under  my 
supervision.  In  the  spring  of  1888  the  work 
was  begun  on  a  spur  of  land  projecting  from 
the  ridge,  containing  10  acres,  This  lies  west 
from  Penryn  two  and  a  half  miles,  northwest 
from  Loomis  equally  distant,  and  In  plain  view 
from  either  plaoe.  Near  the  base  of  this  hill, 
and  at  the  point  of  central  approach,  is  a  cot- 
tage house,  neatly  built  of  split  granite,  that  is 
now  being  used  as  a  club  house,  for  the  Colony 
Club.  Beginning  just  below  this  house  I  built 
a  zigzag  avenue  up  the  centre  of  the  spur  to  the 
top,  on  a  regular  grade  of  twenty  inches  to  the 
rod.  This  makes  an  easy  carriage  road,  the 
steepness  of  the  hill  being  overcome  by  the 
continuous  curving.  After  the  terraces  were 
made  I  paved  the  gutters  on  the  upper  sides  of 
the  avenue,  changing  to  the  opposite  side  at  each 
curve.  Pipes  were  laid  across  the  road  as  the 
gutter  changed  sides,  four  inch  pipe  being  niied 
on  the  upper  turn,  increasing  to  eight  inch  pipe 
at  the  lower  orossiog,  as  in  a  rainfall  the  water 
is  greater  in  quantity  at  the  base  than  at  the  top 
of  the  terraces.  From  the  highest  part  of  this 
spur  that  was  to  be  planted  I  began  the  terraces 
on  each  side  of  the  avenue,  the  first  being  only 
a  few  rods  in  length,  increasing  with  each  ter- 


race until  the  base  was  reached.  The  terraces 
terminate  at  the  side  of  the  avenue  and  have  a 
grade  of  two  and  a  half  inches  to  the  rod  for 
the  running  of  water  in  irrigating.  The  ter- 
race step  was  made  level  with  a  i)ank  slope  of 
45  degrees,  varying  according  to  the  steepness 
of  the  hillside.  The  width  of  the  terraces  as 
measured  on  the  slope,  was  about  25  feet  on  an 
average,  but  only  from  12  to  20  feet  was  the 
width  of  the  level  part.  Sidehill  plows  were 
used  in  making  the  terraces,  and  they  were  run 
back  and  forth  until  the  work  was  nearly  done, 
when  it  was  finished  with  shovels,  some  dirt 
having  to  be  taken  from  high  points  to  low 
places  in  wheelbarrows.  Recent  experience, 
however,  has  made  me  familiar  with  an  imple- 
ment oalled  a  ''Y"  which,  following  the  piow 
does  the  leveling  much  more  cheaply.  This  im- 
plement should  be  made  especially  for  this 
work,  which  I  oannot  describe  in  this  article. 
The  trees  were  planted  18  feet  apart  in  the 
row,  and  near  the  edge  of  the  terrace,  that  they 
might  stand  centrally  over  the  greatest  depth 
of  loosened  soil. 

Orange  trees  in  this  section  should  be  planted 
in  March,  that  they  may  become  well  rooted 
before  summer,  when  the  heat  is  liable  to  check 
their  growth  if  planted  late.  Since  planting 
this  orchard  I  have  been  nearly  all  the  time  in 
Southern  California,  and  have  frequently  vis- 
ited the  orchards  of  Riverside,  Pomona  and 
Redlands,  and  I  find  the  trees  on  these  ter- 
races are  as  large,  as  vigorous,  as  healthy,  and 
as  uniform  In  size,  as  any  in  the  favored  sec- 
tions of  the  south,  that  are  of  the  same  age  and 
were  of  the  same  size  when  planted. 

Among  the  visitors  to  this  orchard  when 
first  planted  were  some  English  gentlemen. 
They  were  so  impressed  with  the  picturesque 
beauty  of  the  plaoe,  and  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, that  they  purchased  land  adjoining,  and 
in  the  spring  of  1890  began  to  terrace  and 
plant  the  hillside  south  of  the  terrace  planted 
in  1888.  Continuing  last  spring,  they  now 
have  nearly  one  mile  in  length  of  the  hill  slope 
terraced  and  planted,  and  many  more  acres  are  to 
be  planted  in  the  neighborhood  during  the  com- 
ing season.  These  terraces  are  irrigated  by  sev- 
eral lines  of  pipes  laid  from  the  top  running 


down  the  face  of  the  hill  to  the  bottom.  The 
distance  between  these  lines  of  pipe  is  330  feet. 
The  pipes  are  laid  under  the  ground,  with  fau- 
cets attached  and  coming  to  the  surface,  just 
at  the  base  of  each  bank.  Each  terrace  can 
thus  b3  supplied  with  water  by  the  opening  of 
a  faucet,  and  the  trees  can  be  irrigated  for  a 
distance  of  330  feet,  when  another  line  of  pipe 
is  reached,  this  continuing  along  the  entire 
length  of  the  orchard.  Near  the  center  of  this 
planted  tract  is  an  avenue  that  runs  diagonally 
over  the  face  of  the  ridge  to  Clover  Valley.  I 
have  made  a  paved  gutter  on  the  npper  side  of 
this  avenue,  into  which  runs  all  surplus  water 
when  irrigating,  and  all  that  may  accumulate  on 
the  terraces  from  heavy  rains.  A  deep  furrow 
is  plowed  at  the  base  of  each  terrace  to  oondnot 
this  water  to  the  gutter. 

Many  Englishmen  have  already  loca- 
ted here,  some  of  whom  are  gentlemen  of 
abundant  means,  who  have  brought  their  fam- 
ilies, have  built  sobstantial  houses,  and  have 
come  to  stay.  Others  have  purchased  land 
which  they  are  having  improved,  and  will  come 
themselves  as  soon  as  they  can  arrange  to  leave 
their  present  callings.  With  their  national 
thrift,  they  prefer  to  have  their  country  homes 
where  a  good  income  can  be  derived  from  their 
investment,  rather  than  have  their  country 
residences  in  some  suburban  town  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, where  no  income  is  ever  expected,  as  in 
the  Oakland  or  Santa  Cruz  highlands  that  over- 
look the  towns,  as  the  foothills  here  overlook 
the  valley  and  the  Capital  City  of  Sacra- 
mento. 

These  terraces  as  they  He  on  the  face  of  the 
curving  ridge  that  encircles  the  sloping  valley, 
are  like  "pictures  hnng  on  the  wall"  to 
travelers  on  the  0.  P.  R.  R.  as  they  pass  through 
the  towns  of  Penryn,  Loomis  and  Rocklin,  and 
to  the  people  who  live  in  the  vicinity  they  are 
a  constant  source  of  pleasure.  When  the  face 
of  this  ridge  from  the  Newcastle  line  to  Rock- 
lin becomes  converted  into  terraced  orange 
orchards,  as  the  owners  purpose  doing  in  a  few 
years;  and  when  the  trees  attain  good  size,  and 
come  into  bearing,  they  will  present  soenes  of 
unique  beanty  nnequaled  by  anything  similar 
in  the  country, 
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His  Work. 

[Written  for  the  Rural  Press  by  Isabel  Darlino  ] 

He  had  lingered  long  in  that  quiet  place, 
Where  the  shaded  light  from  the  window  came 
With  caressing  softness,  and  one  warm  ray 
Of  the  outer  brilliance  stole  in  to  lay 
Close  within  the  calmness  a  hint  of  flame, 
Like  the  hidden  fire  in  the  steady  gaze 
That  was  seeking  his  from  that  pictured  face. 
Though  the  name  of  the  artist  he  never  knew, 
A  soft  mist  came  over  his  restless  eye. 

"  It  is  grand  !    It  is  great  ! "  he  said  with  a  sigh. 

"  It  is  better  than  I  can  do." 

Full  across  the  stillness  an  organ  spoke, 
Swelling  on  and  on  in  its  solemn  strength. 
All  the  earth  seemed  ringing  as  heaven  rings 
With  the  glad,  free  joy  that  the  spirit  brings. 
Till  the  distance  shrank  into  space  at  length, 
And  the  music  quivered  to  silence;  then 
The  regret  came  back  to  his  heart  again. 
Through  his  voice  again  a  deep  sadness  grew. 
As  the  twilight  shadows  a  summer  sky. 

"  It  is  grand  !    It  is  great  ! "  he  said  with  a  sigh. 

"  It  is  better  than  I  can  do.'' 

Then  a  child  with  quiet  and  downcast  look. 

And  uncertain  steps,  fluttered  softly  near. 

From  all  beauty,  from  music  alike  shut  in. 

And  shut  out  from  knowledge  of  human  sin. 

No  ambition  brought  him  remorse  or  fear; 

Not  a  power  seemed  his,  but  the  power  to  feel. 

Yet  his  mute,  rebukingly  sad  appeal 

Drew  this  soul  that  hoped  and  could  learn  regret 

Till  it  filled  with  tenderest  pity,  yet 

By  the  power  of  spirit  to  feel,  alone. 

Could  the  helpful  wish  of  his  heart  be  known. 

As  all  sight  and  sound  he  translated  then. 

He  forgot  the  contests  of  other  men. 

Till  they  felt  the  way  to  each  other's  thought. 

Till  the  deaf  could  speak,  and  the  child  had  caught 

The  first  hint  of  beauty  it  ever  knew. 

Brought  within  the  sight  of  the  inner  eye. 

It  was  grand  !    It  was  great !    He  forgot  to  sigh 

To  do  better  than  other  men  do. 

A  Man's  Complaint. 

[Written  for  the  Rural  Press  by  Daqmar  Mariaobr.] 

I  had  a  thousand  friends,  as  all  well  knew. 
Yet  my  one  enemy  alone  was  true 
Unto  his  post,  at  last,  when  I  took  ill. 
With  little  left  worth  naming  in  my  will. 

I'd  caught  a  cold,  and  so  I  coughed  and  sneezed. 
And,  all  in  all,  I  felt  hke  I'd  been  squeezed 
Through  a  clothes-wringer— body,  purse  and  lands, 
And  limp  and  helpless  hung  my  empty  hands. 

I'd  shot  ray  Touser,  thinking  he  was  mad; 
And  tben  my  old  gray  mare  a  mule  colt  had; 
I'd  sent  a  rake  kind  greeting,  and  I'd  sent 
My  old-time  friend,  I'd  sue  him  for  back  rent. 

Business  was  slack  and  bills  came  in  too  fast, 
And  to  cap  all,  a  stealthy  Arctic  blast 
My  orchard  struck  just  as  the  fruit  had  set; 
That  was  the  sorest  part  of  my  regret. 

My  lands  had  been  ray  raainstay,  and  ray  trade 
Had  in  its  revenue  no  showing  made 
Compared  with  that  of  ray  wide  blooming  fields, 
Which  brought  some  thousands  in  their  yearly  yields. 

Then,  too,  my  fav'rite  horse,  Black  Ben,  had  found 
Strychnine  somewhere,  and  lay  dead  on  the  ground 
One  morning,  when  I  went  to  have  a  ride, 
A  little  weak,  but  with  ray  usual  pride. 

That  was  too  much,  and  hence  my  old-time  smile 
Was  put  aside,  so  I  might  frown  awhile. 
I  stormed  and  raged  then  at  my  friends  and  foes, 
And  gave  an  airing  unto  all  my  woes. 

My  storehouse  had  been  burnt,  my  cat  was  lost, 
And  my  broad  lands  lay  blacken'd  by  the  frost; 
My  friends,  too,  shunned  me  with  a  studied  care. 
But  my  old  foe  yet  meets  me  everywhere. 

Woman  at  the  World's  Fair. 

The  meeting  of  the  Women's  Press  Aasooia- 
tion,  held  in  this  city  on  Monday  of  last  week, 
showed  a  larger  attendance 'than  nsnal.  In  ad- 
dition to  several  other  papers  of  interest,  Mrs. 
James  R.  Deane,  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of 
the  World's  Fair  for  California,  who  has  re- 
cently retarned  from  Ohicago,  gave  a  very  in- 
teresting address  on  work  done  and  to  be  done 
for  and  by  women  in  connection  with  the  com- 
ing Exposition.  As  this  address  partakes  of 
an  official  character,  and  refers  especially  to 
what  is  expected  of  the  women  of  California  in 
this  connection,  it  will  no  doubt  be  of  much  in- 
tereet  to  the  readers  of  the  Press.  We  give  it 
in  fnll: 

An  Exposition  that  is  generally  known  as  a 
World's  Fair  is  usnally  held  by  a  nation  with 
the  primary  object  of  exhibiting  its  own  re- 
Bouroes.  Having  the  great  advantage  of  hold- 
ing the  Exposition  within  its  own  limits,  it 
opens  it  with  real  or  apparent  generosity  to  the 
ciimpetltion  of  the  world,  this  advantage  al- 
vcayg  being  in  favor  of  the  nation  holding 
Kaid  Exposition.  When  I  visited  the  Paris  Ex- 
poaitloD,  I  was  astonished  at  its  magnificence, 
its  size  and  its  importance.  On  our  return  to 
California,  we  were  met  by  reporters  who 
ffidhed  to  interview  one  of  oar  party  on  the 


feasibility  of  holding  an  Exposition  in  America. 
I  confess  I  heard  the  proposition  with  misgiv- 
ings. My  reflections  were  that  snob  a  scheme 
would  be  no  trifling  undertaking,  but  a  gigan- 
tic and  stupendous  affair,  and  I  felt  we  could 
not  even  faintly  hope  to  in  any  way  equal  the 
grand  Exposition  we  bad  visited. 

Sinoe  then,  I  have  materially  changed  my 
views,  and,  ladies,  I  now  feel  assured  that  our 
Exposition  in  1893  will  far  exceed  and  excel 
anything  that  has  ever  been  attempted  in  the 
way  of  a  World's  Exposition. 

I  will  now  state  a  few  facts  that  will  bear 
out  my  assertion  by  comparison.  The  enclosed 
grounds  of  the  Paris  Exposition  were  just  96 
acres  in  extent,  Jackson  Park  and  the  Midway 
Pleasaunoe  combined — both  of  which  will  be 
occupied  and  covered  with  bnildinge — contain 
760  acres.  There  were  73  acres  under  roof  at 
the  Paris  Exposition,  while  the  main  buildings 
alone  in  Chicago  will  cover  over  110  acres.  The 
total  cost  of  the  Paris  Exposition  was  $8,500,- 
000;  the  cost  of  our  Exposition  will  be  fully 
$17,000,000— just  twice  the  amount  of  that  of 
Paris.  That  this  is  not  overeitimated  you  can 
readily  perceive,  when  the  cost  of  the  buildings 
alone  is  over  $11,000,000.  Now,  it  will  not 
only  be  in  money  expended  or  in  quantity  of 
ground  used  that  we  shall  excel  the  Paris  Ex- 
position, but  our  superiority  will  be  seen  in  the 
size  and  beauty  of  the  buildings  themselves. 

The  main  building,  known  as  the  Manufac- 
turers' building,  is  more  than  one-third  of  a 
mile  long  and  one-eighth  of  a  mile  wide.  This 
building  consists  of  three  arches — the  main  or 
center  arch  has  a  span  carried  by  single  girders 
388  feet  wide  and  rising  200  feet  In  the  air. 
You  could  take  the  largest  building  in  the 
Paris  Exposition — that  known  as  Machinery 
Hall — and  place  it  under  the  center  arch,  and 
it  would  seem  to  be  lost  in  the  space.  The 
width  of  this  Machinery  Hall  was  363  feet,  and, 
ladies,  when  I  entered  that  hall  I  was  much 
affected  by  its  size  and  expansion.  Its  immen- 
sity seemed  so  profound  and  extensive  that  its 
space  seemed  almost  Illimitable,  Judge,  then, 
the  effect  which  this  building  of  the  Chicago 
Exposition  will  have  on  those  who  enter  and 
gaze  awe-stricken  on  its  space  and  perfection 
of  finish. 

I  cannot  well  continue  this  comparison  be 
cause  the  plan  and  scope  of  the  Chicago  Expo 
sition  are  more  extensive  and  greater  than 
those  of  any  other  similar  exhibition  ever  held 
The  Exposition  will  also  include  a  great  Elec 
trical  building,  in  which  which  will  be  housed 
the  Electrical  exhibits  of  the  world.  There 
was  no  building  of  this  kind  at  the  Paris  Ex- 
position. Then  there  will  be  another  great  de 
partment  that  was  not  exhibited  at  Paris.  This 
will  be  known  aa  the  Department  of  Transpor 
tation.  Under  Its  roof  will  be  exhibited  every 
known  vehicle  used  for  transportation  of  human 
beings  and  merchandise — steam,  horse,  cable, 
and  electrical  oars,  carriage,  wagon,  bicycle, 
tricycle,  ships  of  war,  merchantmen,  canal 
boats  and  pleasure  boats,  also  balloons  and  air 
ships.  Another  extensive  structure  will  be  the 
Ai;ricultural  building,  attached  to  which  will 
be  the  buildings  of  forest  and  forestry  products, 
a  Dairy  building  and  Brewers'  building.  Another 
boilding  which  Paris  had  not,  and  which  our 
Exposition  will  furnish,  is  that  devoted  to 
mines  and  mining  machinery.  Another 
great  department,  of  which  there  were  no  ex 
hibits  at  Paris,  will  be  the  exhibit  of  Xivt  »tock 
This  exhibit  alone  covers  55  acres  of  ground, 
In  addition  to  the  necessary  stalls  for  the 
animals,  they  purpose  erecting  a  circular  ex- 
hibition building  for  the  daily  showing  of  the 
animals  in  the  center,  while  around,  seats  will 
be  provided  for  the  oomfort  and  convenience  of 
the  spectators. 

The  Woman's  Building. 
Now  another  feature  presents  itself,  one  in 
which  our  greater  interest  is  centered,  and 
that  is  the  "Woman's  Building."  The  sizs  of 
this  structure  is  400x200  feet.  Its  architect  is 
a  woman.  The  cheering  and  pleasant  report 
that  to  a  young  Ciliforoia  girl,  a  Sin  Francis- 
can, bad  been  awarded  the  prize  for  the  life- 
size  figures  that  will  decorate  the  roof  of  the 
Woman's  building  certainly  will  do  much  to 
call  forth  the  talent  in  that  direction,  which 
we  know  is  only  awaiting  the  opportunity  of 
development.  We  trust  that  this  award  will 
arouse  the  laudable  emulation  among  our  young 
artists.  In  wood-carving,  painting,  sculpture 
and  art  needlework,  etc.,  in  providing  decora- 
tions for  the  Woman's  building. 

My  dear  friends,  yon  can  have  but  a  faint 
estimate  of  what  is  expected  of  California  by 
the  older  States.  I  believe  many  of  them 
credit  us  with  having  something  like  "Alad- 
din's lamp"  or  other  of  the  genii  that  were  so 
prompt  in  carrying  out  the  wishes  of  their 
owners  or  masters.  While  so  much  is  expected, 
I  might  say  dreaded,  by  our  colleagues,  it  is  not 
a  little  mortifying  to  know  that  so  little  Is  be- 
ing done.  In  nearly  all  of  the  Eastern  and 
Central  and  Snuthern  States  the  National  Com- 
missioners and  the  Lidy  Managers  are  made  a 
part  of  the  State  Commission.  In  California 
we  do  not  yet  know  who  are  to  be  on  the  State 
Commission  other  than  the  seven  gentlemen 
who  now  constitute  that  honorable  body. 
Again,  in  States  where  no  appropriations  have 
been  made  by  the  Legislatures,  the  Lady  Mana- 
gers have  organized  World's  Fair  Associations, 
have  entered  into  communication  with  the  dif- 
ferent towns  in  their  States  and  have  succeeded 
in  arousing  an  enthusiasm  in  woman's  work 
that  will  be  a  prominent  factor  in  the  success 
of  the  exhibition.  In  States  where  appropria- 
tions have  been  made,  a  certain  percentage  has 
been  devoted  to  the  work  of  women,  thus  rec- 


ognizing its  importance  and  neoeasity  in  their 
State  exhibit.  When  we  reflect  that  this  or- 
ganization of  a  Board  of  Lady  Managers  is  the 
first  instance  in  the  history  of  nations  where 
women  were  called  by  the  Government  to  take 
part  in  a  grand  undertaking  such  at  this  Colum- 
bian Exposition  will  be,  and  that  our  success, 
not  only  as  exhibitors  but  as  governors  or  di- 
rectors in  our  department,  will  be  but  another 
acknowledgment  of  woman's  executive  ability; 
that,  as  a  competitor,  woman's  work  ranks 
with  man's  work,  I  am  certain  it  will  prove  to 
all  the  other  nations  of  the  world  that  in 
America  man  and  woman  are  on  an  equal  plane 
as  to  intelligence  and  ability. 

Another  great  point  to  be  considered  in  con- 
nection with  this  World's  Fair  is  that  it  has 
been  an  impetus  in  many  States  and  will  be,  I 
trust,  here  in  California  for  woman  to  enter  into 
many  employments  that  have  been  supposed  to 
belong  exclusively  to  men,  I  speak  of  this 
with  especial  regard  to  agricultural  employ 
ments,  even  tbat  of  stock-raising.  One  of  the 
most  intelligent  and  active  of  the  ladies  on  the 
Board  of  Lidy  Managers  is  the  owner  and 
manager  of  one  of  the  finest  stock  yards  in  the 
Union,  ^gain  another  lady,  one  of  the  Chicago 
Board,  is  fully  competent  by  experience  to  act 
as  pilot  in  the  Oreat  Lake  system,  by  no  means 
an  easy  task. 

Now,  dear  friends,  I  fear  I  have  already 
taxed  your  indulgent  patience;  but  I  must'  add 
my  exhortation  to  one  and  all  for  our  own 
dear  State  and  the  woman  work  therefrom, 
that  not  one  in  this  intelligent  audience  could 
or  can  fail  to  interest  the  friends  that  have  in- 
fluence and  power  to  further  our  work;  I  say  it 
without  arrogance,  that  so  much  is  expeoted  of 
California  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  women  of  California  should  be  alive  to  the 
importance  of  the  occasion. 

It  is  incumbent  on  us,  the  women  of  San 
Francisco,  to  make  the  effort  that  is  needed  to 
make  our  work  a  success,  and  whore  San  Fran- 
cisco leads,  our  sister  cities  and  towns  will 
readily  fall  into  the  ranks.  The  Woman's 
Building  must  have  Its  quota  from  California 
women  in  the  decoration,  furnishing  and  finish- 
ing. The  building,  through  the  kindness  of 
the  Director-General  and  the  Chief  of  Con- 
struction, is  now  fast  approaching  completion, 
without  the  necessary  detail  of  finish.  In  this 
detail,  the  States  will,  I  know,  show  much 
rivalry,  and  California  must  not  be  In  the  mi' 
nority. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of  L<kdy 
Managers,  I  was  called  upon  to  respond  to  what 
might  be  expeoted  of  California.  I  stated  that 
California  would  be  equaled  by  few,  and  ex 
celled  by  none,  in  the  exhibit  of  Woman's  work 
Now,  dear  friends,  I  hope  you  will  see  tbat 
I  was  not  a  vain  boaster  in  making  this  state- 
ment. In  this  dear  State,  the  garden  spot  of 
the  world,  is  material  sufficient  and  varied 
enough  to  make  in  itself  a  World's  Fair  Exhi- 
bition, I  appeal  to  each  and  all  of  yon  to  make 
this  her  especial  work  and  arouse  in  all  of  your 
friends — woman  friends — the  true  faculty  that 
will  be  certain  to  make  oar  work  a  success.  If 
it  be  possible,  the  State  commission  will,  I 
know,  give  a  certain  percentage  of  the  State 
appropriation  to  be  used  for  furthering  this 
great  department  of  our  exhibit.  That  it  will 
be  judiciously  expended  is,  of  course,  a  fore- 
gone conolubion.  Our  neighbors  of  Oregon  and 
Washington  are  doing  good  work,  and  are  not 
nearly  as  afraid  to  compete  with  us  as  they  were 
a  few  years  ago.  Two  columns  of  granite  go 
from  Washington  to  the  Woman's  Building. 
Oregon  sends  woods  for  building  as  well  as  for 
ornament.  Montana,  Dakota,  Wyoming,  Idaho, 
Utah  and  Nevada  all  have  earnest  and  ener- 
getic women,  and  while  we  know  that  none  can 
excel  California,  if  the  effort  be  made,  still,  if 
nothing  is  undertaken,  nothing  will  be  accom- 
plished. I  thank  you  very  much  for  giving  me 
this  opportunity  to  address  you  on  this  subject. 
If  I  have  wearied  yon,  attribute  it  to  my  zeal 
for  this  great  work.  The  women  of  California 
have  an  enviable  position  in  this  Exposition, 
and  you,  I  am  certain,  will  be  among  those 
whose  children  will  speak  with  pride  when 
they  speak  of  California's  aaocess  in  the  World's 
Fair  in  1893. 

Ohaff. 

Mrs,  Lu.shingfon — Why,  Henry,  you've 
been  drinking  too  much  again  !  Mr.  Lushing- 
ton — No'm  dear,  you're  mishtaken.  Only  rea- 
son why  I  can't  walk  sh'raight  ish  I  got  new 
pair  shoes  thish  afternoon,  an  they're  tight. 
I'm  perf'ly  shober. 

As  Sheridan  was  entering  court  one  day, 
carrying  his  books  and  briefs  in  a  green  bag, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  some  of 
his  brother  barristers  thinking  to  play  a  joke 
cn  him  urged  some  boys  to  ask  him  if  he  had 
old  clothes  for  sale  in  his  gfeen  bag,  ''Oh, 
no  I"  instantly  replied  Sheridan,  ''they  are  all 
new  suits." 

Freddy  (carefully  rubbing  the  bloom  from 
his  bunch  of  grapes)— Say  Mr.  Youngbee,  do 
these  grapes  powder  ?  Mr.  Youngbee,  (fiance 
of  Freddy's  auntie) — Why,  no,  my  boy;  what 
made  you  think  of  that?  Freddy — Oause  this 
rubs  off  just  as  the  pink  does  from  auntie's 
cheeks. 

"I  THINK  we  shall  have  to  try  again,"  re- 
marked the  photographer,  as  he  critically  ex- 
amined the  negative;  "the  expression  is  too 
stern  and  forbidding."  "The  negative  is  all 
right,"  said  the  customer,  picking  up  his  hat; 

all  I  wanted  was  a  protrait  to  send  to  my 
wife's  aunt.  She  is  thinking  of  visiting  us  this 
summer." 


A  Country  Home  in  California. 

(WrlttBD  for  the  Rural  Press  by  Clara  S.  Brown.) 

Wn  all  know  that  there  are  real  homes,  and 
homes  in  n»ma  only;  that  no  amount  of  money 
can  create  a  pleasant  ablaiu^  ^Unn  If  the  trne 
spirit  of  domesticity  is  not  there,  and  that  tne 
majority  of  dwellings  are  not  so  satisfying  to 
their  occupants  as  they  might  easily  be  made. 

Country  people,  more  than  residents  of  cities, 
need  to  find  the  pleasures  of  life  in  their  homes, 
for  they  cannot  turn  to  the  diversions  that  are 
daily  offered  their  metropolitan  friends.  Yet, 
as  a  general  thing,  city  bouses  are  more  care- 
fully equipped  with  all  tbat  makes  a  home 
agreeable  than  a  farmer's  dwelling  U,  Too 
often  the  building  which  shelters  a  farmer's 
family  is  the  last  thing  on  the  place  to  be  con- 
sidered, other  than  to  make  sure  that  it  is  rain- 
proof. This  was  especially  so  in  the  era  from 
which  California  is  now  emerging,  when  im- 
mense grain  fields  and  small,  whitewashed 
shanties  represented  country  life. 

Now  is  the  time  of  small  holdings,  highly  cul- 
tivated, and  adorned  by  a  neat  and  often 
artistic  cottage,  which  may  easily  be  c  inverted 
into  an  ideal  home.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
visit  such  a  place  not  long  ago,  and  as  it  shows 
what  is  within  the  bounds  of  possibility,  even 
for  people  of  very  moderate  means,  and  is  the 
home  of  a  contributor  to  the  Rcral  Press,  I 
venture  to  attempt  a  description  of  it. 

The  family  came  to  California  ten  years  ago 
and  bought  thirteen  acres  of  fruit  land  near 
what  is  now  a  good  sized  town.  Every  rod  of 
it  was  straight  way  improved,  and  baside  the 
rude  little  building  then  on  the  place  pepper 
trees  were  planted.  From  time  to  time,  as 
means  afforded,  rooms  were  added,  until  now 
the  house  is  a  two-story  building  shaped  like  a 
Greek  cross.  The  pepper  trees  are  enormous, 
and  beneath  their  shade  swing  two  inviting 
hammocks.  Roses  and  vines  cover  the  porches 
and  cling  to  the  sides  of  the  house. 

Near  by  is  a  large  rose  garden,  fall  of  choicest 
varieties.  Bsyond  is  soon  to  be  a  tennis  court, 
that  the  indulgent  father  has  spared  the 
ground  for.  Peach,  pear,  apple,  quince,  wal- 
nut, orange  and  apricot  trees,  corn,  pampkins, 
etc.,  cover  the  ranch,  besides  vegetables  and 
berries,  that  the  city  housekeeper  who  buys 
oat  of  a  wagon  covets.  You  see,  it  is  pleasant 
outside.  Come  in  with  me  and  go  the  rounds 
of  the  rooms.  It  is  not  a  plastered  house;  the 
walls  were  first  covered  with  heavy  sheathing 
paper,  and  over  that  a  pretty  pattern  has  been 
laid.    We  will  walk  into  the  parlor  first. 

Here  is  a  cherry  fireplace  with  redwood 
mantle  made  in  the  house  by  the  carpenter. 
On  each  side  of  it  are  cupboards,  wherein  we 
see  magazines  filed  away.  In  the  niche  at  the 
right,  shelves  have  been  built  and  draped  with 
felt,  and  they  are  filled  with  books.  We  see 
the  best  authors  represented  there,  and  some 
are  this  year's  books,  On  the  top  shelf  stands 
a  great  pot-pourri  jar  of  Bayal  Worcester  ware. 
Some  of  the  roses  that  bloomed  outside  are 
preserved  there.  On  the  floor  is  a  neat  ingrain 
carpet.  At  the  windows  are  light  drapery  car- 
tains.  In  one  corner  stands  a  fine  organ,  an- 
other is  occupied  by  a  comfortable  lounge  and 
cushions.  Rocking  chairs  are  there  of  course, 
for  what  American  house  is  without  them  ? 

Peeping  into  the  bedroom  which  opens  from 
the  parlor,  we  see  that  it]  is  furnished  with  a 
pretty  set  and  has  all  the  toilet  conveniences. 
The  large  dining-room  has  corner  cupboards 
and  a  side  table  of  home  manufacture.  Here 
are  more  books — lots  of  them — on  shelves  cov- 
ered by  a  cretonne  curtain.  A  lounge  gives 
the  housewife  a  chance  for  rest  in  the  intervals 
of  her  domestic  duties.  Over  it  is  a  wall-pocket 
containing  newspapers  and  the  five  leading 
monthlies. 

The  sunniest  corner  is  a  literary  nook,  if 
I  may  so  term  it.  At  the  pigeon-holed  desk, 
in  a  big  chair,  the  lady  of  the  house  writes  her 
letters  and  prepares  her  articles  for  the  press, 
for,  like  "  Maid  of  All  Work,"  she  can  get  a 
good  dinner  and  write  a  good  poem  or  recount 
her  experiences  for  the  benefit  of  other  women. 

In  the  kitchen  the  thoughtful  farmer  has 
rigged  up  a  hose  connection  with  the  pump 
outside,  which  saves  many  a  lift  and  keeps  the 
hot  water  tank  on  the  stove  full  all  the  time. 

"  Mother's  room  "  has  a  white-draped  toilet 
table — more  home  work — and  another  shelf  of 
books.  It  is  furnished  for  comfort,  and  has, 
like  all  otbe  other  bedrooms,  pretty  curtains, 
shams,  etc. 

The  cpaoe  under  the  stairs  in  the  front  hall 
is  utilized  for  a  closet  and  drawers,  where  bed- 
ding is  packed  away  and  piece-bags  and  other 
indispenaables  can  be  found  when  wanted. 

The  front  chamber  belongs  to  the  young  lady 
daughter,  is  her  own  special  domain,  and  has 
been  fitted  up  by  her  in  blue  and  white.  Odd 
pieces  of  furniture,  yet  harmonizing,  were  col- 
lected for  this  room.  A  common  table  and 
mirror  is  by  draperies  transformed  into  a  thing 
of  beauty.  There  is  a  large  divan  covered  with 
chintz  and  an  open  stove.  In  one  corner  is  a 
set  of  shelves  for  the  young  girls'  own  books 
and  papers.  So  many  knick-knacks  and  dainty 
belongings  are  scattered  about  the  room  that 
the  daughters  of  rich  parents  like  to  visit  it 
and  declare  that  they  have  nothing  equal  to  it. 
Sometimes,  on  a  rainy  day,  the  whole  family  is 
invited  up  here  and  entertained  by  the  patter 
on  the  roof  aa  they  read  or  sew. 

The  little  daughter  is  also  the  proud  possess- 
or of  a  room  to  herself.  Grandpa  gave  her  the 
pretty  three-quarter  bedstead,  and  all  have 
lent  a  hand  In  the  adornment  of  the  room.  She 
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iUkB  her  book-case,  too,  and  takes  great  oare  of 
it.  Her  doUa  and  playthings  are  here,  and  a 
blackboard  with  crayons  hanging  on  the  wall 
kmnsM  her  for  many  an  hour,  aa  she  has  a  bent 
for  drawing.  AnctDer  room  belongs  to  the 
yonng  man  of  the  house  and  it  not  slighted,  as 
the  quarters  occupied  by  boys  often  are.  He 
has  dainty  curtains  and  toilet  draperies  and  all 
his  pet  posaesiions  are  gathered  here. 

An  unfinished  room  Is  used  for  sewing,  and 
has  many  things  neatly  piled  away  in  it. 

Do  you  need  to  be  told  that  the  members  of 
this  family  have  been  taught  to  think  and  are 
well  informed  on  the  topics  of  the  day  ?  It  is 
one  of  the  happiest  and  mo«t  intellectual  house- 
ho.'da  that  I  know.  There  is  such  unity  of  pur- 
pose and  mutual  good  will  that  the  mother, 
who  is  quite  an  inTalid,  says  she  does  not  mind 
not  being  able  to  go  Into  eociety,  her  own 
family  Is  so  interesting.  She  takes  the  cooking 
upon  herself,  not  being  able  to  do  heavier  work, 
and  it  is  good  to  see  how  fully  her  efforts  are 
appreciated.  No  compliments  are  so  dear  to 
to  the  housewife's  heart  as  those  given  her  by 
her  own  family,  and  in  this  home,  praise  is 
freely  bestowed. 

A  visit  to  such  a  place  confirms  one's  belief 
that  life  may  be  made  even  more  enjoyable  in 
the  country  than  in  the  city,  especially  in  the 
climate  of  California,  where  one  may  spend 
many  happy  and  healthful  honrs  out  of  doors 
each  month  in  the  year. 


"La  Marechale." 

Gen.  Booth,  of  the  Salvation  Army,  has 
appointed  his  eldest  daughter  to  succeed  him 
at  bis  death  as  the  supreme  commander  of  that 
great  organization.  His  eldest  son  has  long 
been  "Chief  of  Staff,"  and  according  to  Eagliab 
ideas  would  have  been  his  father's  natural 
successor;  but  Gen.  Booth  has  made  his  choice 
among  his  large  family  of  children  (all  of  whom 
are  in  the  Army)  according  to  ability,  not 
according  to  sex.  The  General  gives  his 
reasons  very  briefly.  "  Women  are  the  best 
rnlers,"  he  says.  "If  yon  refer  to  the  capacity 
shown  on  several  occasions  by  Queen  Victoria, 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  ebe  acted  while 
her  advisers  were  seeking  how  to  aot,  I  am 
arranging  that  the  work  of  saving  human  souls 
may  go  on  after  my  death.  All  title  deeds  will 
be  transferred  to  my  daughter's  name." 

Mrs.  Katherine  Lente  Stevenson  tells  in 
the  Union  Signal »  prettj  story  of  this  eldest 
daughter,  "La  Marechale." 

"  Catherine  Booth  has  been  comm^^nder  of 
the  forces  In  France  and  Stvitzerland  ever  since 
she  went  into  those  countries.  Arthur  Cltb- 
born  was  for  years  her  chief  o!  staff.  To  be 
associated  with  a  woman  of  her  mind  and  soul 
ooald  mein  but  one  thing  to  the  man  blessed 
by  such  comradeship;  and  in  this  instance  the 
man  was  not  only  noble  enough  to  love  eo 
great  a  woman,  but  was  alto  noble  enough  to 
win  her  love.  So  discreetly,  however,  waa  the 
oourtahip  carried  on,  that  the  Training  Home 
and  all  the  French  cfficera  were  aistonished  be- 
yond measure  when  the  marriage  waKannounced. 

"When  General  Booth  wat  approached  in  the 
matter,  he  felt  a  little  delicacy — remnant  of  the 
old  education — as  to  whether  Colonel  Clibborn 
would  continue  to  serve  under  his  own  wife, 
and  asked  him  if  he  would  take  command 
henceforth  of  the  French  forces. 

"Colonel  Clibborn  drew  himself  up  to  his 
fullest  height  and  said:  'General,  I  have  been 
proud  to  serve  under  Catherine  Booth  through 
these  years.  Our  marriage  can  in  no  way  alter 
car  positions.  She  Is  still  La  Marechale,  and  I 
am  her  chief  of  staff.' 

"And  on  her  marriage  day,  fearing  lest  her 
devoted  people  should  miea  the  beloved  name, 
be,  at  his  own  request,  took  her  name  while 
giving  her  his  own.  Tbas  they  are  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Booth  Clibborn.  Commissioner  Tucker, 
who  afterward  married  Miss  Emma  Booth, 
followed  the  example  of  his  brother-in-law." 


The  Preseevation  of  Books. — The  paper  o» 
books  which  have  survived  for  two  or  three 
centuries,  is  a  very  different  article  from  the 
book  paper  of  to-day.  The  paper  upon  which 
books  were  printed  300  years  ago,  was  honestly 
made  and  durable.  No  strong  chemicals  were 
employed  In  Its  preparation.  Neither  wood, 
pulp  nor  clay  entered  into  its  composition.  It 
was  made  by  hand  and  of  honest  rags,  mostly 
linen ;  cotton  waa  little  used  In  those  days.  It  was 
made  to  last  and  It  has  lasted,  and  will  continue 
to  last  until  most  of  the  book  paper  of  the 
present  day  baa  crumbled  to  pieces  by  reason  of 
its  inherent  decay,  induced  by  the  strong  acids, 
the  fib3rless  wood  and  dusty  clay  used  in  its 
manufacture.  The  most  of  the  books  of  to- 
day, notwithstanding  their  strong  and  in  every 
way,  auperior  blndin?,  will  hardly  hold  to- 
gether a  century.  Two  hundred  years  hence  a 
book  printed  daring  the  present  century  will  be 
something  rare  indeed.  Both  the  printing  and 
writing  ink  now  used  possess  a  far  less  endur- 
ing quality  than  that  used  150  years  ago. 


A  Minister  was  recently  visiting  an  old 
woman  in  his  parish.  Oa  the  center  of  the 
table  in  the  room  in  which  they  sat  wat  a  large, 
thick,  family  Bible  with  which  was  bound  up 
the  Apocrypha.  The  minister  happened  to 
■ay,  "That's  a  very  big  Bible  you've  got,  Mrs. 
Brown.''  "An  '  nae  wonner  it's  big,  air,"  waa 
the  reply;  "  it'a  got  an  apothecary  in  the  inside 
o't." 


"  Do  yon  believe  in  fate,  Pat?"  "Sure  an' 
bwat  would  we  athand  on  without  'em?" 


^OUJ^G  J^OLKS'  QobUJvlN. 

The  Dog  Who  Did,  and  the  Boy 
Who  Didn't. 

Editors  Press: — I  have  long  been  accus- 
tomed to  write  "pieces"  for  my  little  girl  to 
recite  in  school.  She  liked  so  well  to  have 
something  "bran  new"  for  herself,  something 
she  w»i  sure  no  other  girl  would  have;  and  she 
often  suggested  the  subject  of  my  lines.  Once 
she  said  she  wanted  something  about  a  dog, 
"with  lots  of  bow  wow  in  it."  Trying  to 
please  her,  the  following  lines  were  evolved, 
and  to  our  snrprise,  "took"  wonderfully  in 
the  schoolroom.  I  have  never  had  them  print- 
ed, I  thopght  them  such  a  "  ragged  rhyme;" 
but  they  have  proved  so  popular,  I  venture  to 
send  them  to  yon.  Some  other  mother  may 
like  to  use  them.  A  great  deal  depends  on  the 
way  the  lines  are  recited.  The  dog  must  get 
growlier  and  growlier,  and  the  boy  be  very 
jovial  and  defiant  till  the  last,  when  the  cry- 
ing must  be  well  simulated,  knuckles  in  eyes. 
—A.  C.  T. 
Character  Represented,  r  BDy,  i  Dng. 
Scdne  — A  California  Walnut  Ranch,  about  ii 
P.  M.,  by  Moonlight. 

"  Bow,  wow,  wow  ! " 

Said  the  Dog." 
"What's  up  now ? " 

Said  the  Dog. 
"If  you  don't  act  right, 
I'll  bark  and  I'll  bite. 
"  Bow,  wow,  wow  ! " 
Said  the  Dog. 

"  Ho,  ho,  ho  I " 

Said  the  Boy, 
"  You  don't  know," 

Said  the  Boy. 
"  I  can  throw  stones, 

Will  break  your  bones.'' 
"Ho,  ho,  ho!" 
Said  the  Boy. 

"Gr-row  !    Bow,  wow  !" 

Said  the  Dog. 
"  I  don't  allow," 

Said  the  Dog, 
"Any  meddlers  here; 
So  you'd  better  clear. 
Gr-row  I    Bow,  wow  !'' 
Said  the  Dog. 

"Ho,  bo,  bo  !" 

Said  the  Boy. 
" Is  that  so? " 

Said  the  Boy. 
''Just  see  this  nice  meat. 
Come,  don't  you  want  to  eat? 
Ho,  ho,  ho  !  '• 
Said  the  Boy. 

"Gr-r-ow,  gr-ow,  gr-ow  I" 

Said  the  Dog. 
"  I've  made  a  vow," 

Said  the  Dog, 
"  Whenever  I  dine, 
'  ris  with  friends  of  mine. 
Gr-r  ow  !  wow,  wow  I  " 
Said  the  Dog. 

'  Ho,  ho,  ho  I" 

Said  the  Boy. 
"  Let  you  know," 
Said  the  Boy. 
"  There  nuts  I'll  get, 
So  don't  you  fret. 
Ho,  ho  ho  I" 
Said  the  Boy. 

"  Gr-gr-row-gr-ow  ! " 

Said  the  Dog. 
"  Out  of  this  now  I " 

Said  the  Dog. 
"  I  jump  and  I  bite; 
We  have  a  big  fight  1  "  , 
Gr  gr-r-ow-gr-ow  !" 
Said  the  Dog. 

"  Boo-oo-oo  I " 

Said  the  Boy. 
"Ouchl    That'll  do  I" 

Said  the  Boy. 
"  I'll  go  straight  home. 
And  never  more  roam. 
Boo  oo-oo  I '' 
Said  the  Boy. 


An  Unbidden  Guest. 

Mr.  Marks  stood  beside  the  beautiful  Ohriet- 
mas  tree  to  light  the  tapers,  when  into  the 
parlor  came  King  Hal,  shaking  hla  head  an- 
grily and  uttering  loud — 

"Baa,  baa,  baa,  baa," 

The  little  ones  screamed  londly.  The  tree 
was  overturned. 

"Donny,  call  King  Hal.  Some  one  has  left 
the  back  gate  open,"  said  Mra.  Marka. 

Donny  called  in  a  faint  voice,  "shee-e-e-py, 
ahee-e-e-py." 

King  lial  heard  the  voice.  He  listened, 
then  with  a  farewell  "bi-a-a,"  rushed  through 
the'open  doors  into  the  kitchen  to  find  his 
young  master  that  he  loved. 

The  quarrelaome  sheep  was  penned  in  a 
small,  strong  pen. 

"You've  spoiled  my  good  time.  I  don't  love 
a  cross  lamb,'' said  Donny  sadly,  when  King 
Hal  "ba-a-a-d"  after  him  an  affectionate 
"ba-a-a." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marks  were  bnay  straighten- 
ing the  limbs  of  the  battered  tree. 

"Donny,"  called  Mrs.  Marks,  "did  yon  bar 
King  Hal's  prison  door  tight  f" 

"Yes,  mother,"  replied  Donny. 

"I'm  torry,  son,  but  your  lamb  hai  grown  so 


unruly  that  it  isn't  safe  to  allow  him  liberty. 
He  was  a  pretty  Iamb,  milk  white  and  peacea- 
ble. He  hasn't  forgotten  his  master,  for  all  he 
Is  so  ugly  an'  savage  with  other  people." 

"It  pays  to  treat  even  dumb  animals  kindly. 
Even  contrary  King  Hal  obeys  Donny  because 
he  loves  the  master  who  is  kind  to  him,"  said 
Mr.  Marks. 

In  ten  minutes  the  tree  was  righted  and 
lighted  and  King  Hal  forgotten  by  every  one 
save  Donny. 

In  his  small,  strong  pen  King  Hal  dismally 
"ba'ad." 

He  was  in  prison  upon  a  glad,  bright  day. 

In  a  comfortable  fold  twenty  peaceable, 
quiet  sheep  enjoyed  pleasant  quarters  and  an 
extra  lick  of  salt. 

A  little  before  dinner  was  quite  ready  to 
serve,  Donny,  with  three  little  boys,  carried  to 
King  Hal  a  bleouit. 

"I  love  him,  poor,  naughty  sheep.  If  he 
was  good  he  needn't  be  shut  up;  hut  he  doesn't 
know  that  he  is  naughty,"  said  Danny,  weep- 
ing because  King  Hal  must  be  imprisoned. — 
Ella  Guernsey. 


Kitty's  Bedspread, 

If  you  have  a  friend,  old  or  young,  who  keeps 
some  special  chair  or  cushion  or  warm  corner 
for  a  pet  kitten's  use,  give  her  a  little  wash- 
able embroidered  bedspread — or  should  we  say 
nest-spread — with  which  to  protect  and  also 
decorate  the  cushion,  and  see  how  pleased  she 
will  be  and  how  soon  kitty  will  learn  to  know 
that  it  is  her  own  property.  At  least  she  will 
if  she  ia  aa  intelligent  aa  eur  kitty.  We  gave 
her  a  little  scarlet  nest-cloth  about  21  inches 
square.  She  soon  learned  to  know  and  claim 
it  wherever  it  was.  She  waa  never  allowed  on 
a  bed,  and,  after  her  first  few  attempts,  had 
never  offered  to  jump  on  one;  but  one  day  in 
her  absence,  her  little  scarlet  oloth  was  acci- 
dentally mislaid — thrown  on  the  foot  of  the 
white  bed.  Soon  kitty  came  pattering  in,  tired 
and  sleepy,  went  to  her  nest  in  the  corner. 
Something  was  not  right.  She  walked  over  it, 
turned  'round  and  'round,  and  at  last  jumped 
down  and  considered  the  matter.  Suddenly, 
her  sleepy  little  eyes  brightened  as  her  glance 
rested  on  the  bed.  She  gave  one  glad  bound 
and  there  she  was,  curled  up  in  a  little  ball 
right  in  the  middle  of  her  cloth,  purring  and 
singing,  and  in  less  than  "two  winks"  was 
fast  asleep — and  who  could  disturb  her  ?  Bat 
what  best  proved  her  Intelligence  was  that  she 
always  claimed  the  cloth  wherever  it  wa«,  on 
the  bed  or  off,  and  never  disturbed  the  bed  un- 
less it  was  there,  much  as  she  loved  to  cuddle 
down  on  it.    So  much  for  a  "cat  story." 

A  pretty  spread  for  this  purpose  is  made  of 
blue  denim,  light  side  up,  with  blue  hems 
turned  over  from  the  under  side.  At  the  edge 
of  the  hem  is  a  row  of  feather  stitching  worked 
with  scarlet  zephyr,  and  "Only  two  winks  for 
a  oat  nap"  is  outlined  on  the  blue-gray  center. 
One  of  dark-red  flannel  worked  with  light-gray 
would  be  pretty. — Jtwtl  Alstead. 
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Old  Coats  Made  Useful. 

[Written  for  the  Rural  Press  by  Clara  S.  Brown.] 
This  cold  weather  makea  one  hunt  op  warm 
wraps.  Doei  any  one  in  the  family  need  a  new 
jacket  ?  And  is  there  an  old  coat  hanging  some- 
where, outgrown  or  shiny  on  the  back  or  a  lit- 
tle moth-eaten  ?  Why,  then,  you've  only  got  to 
buy  a  pattern  and  do  a  little  cleaning  and  fit- 
ting In  order  to  evolve  from  that  discarded  coat 
a  very  respectable  garment.  I  know,  for  I'm 
wearing  a  jacket  produced  in  that  way.  It  is 
of  fine  French  diagonal,  with  trimmings  of  vel- 
vet, and  really  looks  very  nice.  The  coat  from 
which  it  was  made  waa  worn  so  seldom  that 
moths  got  into  it  and  ate  little  holes  that 
spoiled  it  for  the  ownera'a  wear,  but  they  were 
not  in  the  amaller  pieces  that  were  cut  to  fit 
me.  It  ia  a  job  to  rip  up  a  coat,  but  patience 
will  do  it.  Then  the  threads  mnst  be  picked 
out  and  if  the  material  Is  dirty,  it  should  be 
washed  in  five  cents'  worth  of  soap  bark,  hnng 
on  the  line  without  wringing  and  pressed  while 
damp.  The  wrong  side  of  the  goods  used  in 
men's  clothes  ia  often  pretty,  and,  if  the  coat  is 
worn  very  shiny  on  the  right  side,  it  may  be 
turned.  Procnre  a  stylish  pattern,  but  not  a 
fussy  one,  studying  well  what  you  have  to  do 
with  before  you  buy  it.  There  is  such  a  di- 
versity of  jaoketa  at  the  present  time  that  you 
can  aurely  find  a  pattern  which  can  be  cut  from 
your  material. 

When  the  wrap  ia  done  nobody  in  the  world 
will  ever  recognize  "that  old  coat." 


Sundries  for  the  Farmer's  Tea. 

Those  farmers'  wives  who  do  not  care  to  see 
fried  steak  and  boiled  potatoes  appear  on  their 
supper  tables,  know  well  that  to  provide  a  sub- 
stantial yet  dainty  evening  meal  Is  something 
of  a  problem.  Let  me  offer  my  sister  house- 
wives a  few  receipts  for  dishes  that  find  favor 
In  the  sight  of  my  farmer  after  his  evening 
"  chores  "  are  done. 

Those  who  make  a  practice  of  always  having 
a  ham  In  the  house,  will  find  it  may  be  used  to 
advantage  in  almost  nnmberlesi  ways.  Que  of 
the  simplest  and  best  that  I  know  of  is — 

Creamed  Ham. — Cut  oold  boiled  ham  into 
very  thin  tlices.  Put  a  teaspooofnl  of  butter 
and  half  a  cupful  of  cream  over  the  fire,  and 


when  very  hot  put  in  the  ham.  Dust  with 
pepper,  add  the  beaten  yolk  of  one  egg,  and 
aeive  inutantly. 

Ham  Oroqveltes. — The  commonest  error  In 
making  thia  dish  Is  failure  to  chop  the  ham 
sufficiently  fine.  Take  equal  parts  of  cold 
boiled  ham  and  rice  ancf  chop  and  beat  to- 
gether until  It  forms  a  perfectly  smooth  mass. 
Season  highly  with  pepper  and  sage;  add  a  raw 
egg  and  a  few  spoonfuls  of  cream.  It  should 
be  as  soft  as  you  oan  conveniently  handle. 
Then  form  Into  small  oblong  rolls,  dust  lightly 
with  flour,  and  fry  In  deep  lard. 

Potatoes  may  be  warmed  over  In  many  dainty 
ways,  and  housewives  are  too  apt  to  restrict 
themselves  to  frying  and  stewing,  as  the  only 
simple  and  available  ones. 

Potato  Kloue. — Is  a  German  dish,  very 
good  and  easily  made.  Beat  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  boiled  potatoes  to  a  perfectly  smooth 
pulp;  add  salt,  pepper,  a  generous  lump  of 
butter,  a  little  minced  parsley,  and  one  well- 
beaten  egg.  Give  the  mixture  a  good  beating, 
and  then  drop,  a  tablespoonful  at  a  time.  Into 
plenty  of  boiling  fat.  Drain  carefully  and 
serve  very  hot,  garnished  with  parsley, 

Escalloptd  potatoes, — Slice  oold  boiled  pota- 
toes and  place  In  a  buttered  pieplate,  season- 
ing with  salt  and  pepper.  Melt  three  table- 
spoonfuls  of  butter  in  half  a  cupful  of  rich  milk, 
sprinkle  part  of  it  over  the  potatoes,  put  them 
in  a  hot  oven,  and  baste  every  few  minutes 
until  you  have  used  all  the  milk. 

Potato  Olives. — Are  a  little  more  elaborate, 
but  repay  one  for  the  trouble  of  preparing. 
Pare  the  potatoes  and  out  them  into  the  shape 
of  olives;  drop  into  boiling,  salted  water,  and 
ccok  until  tender,  but  quite  unbroken.  Drain 
them  carefully,  then  dip  each  one  into  beaten 
egg,  and  roll  in  a  mixture  composed  of  fine 
bread  crumbs,  half  the  quantity  of  grated 
cheese,  a  little  minced  parsley,  and  salt  and 
pepper.  Fry  in  deep  fat,  drain,  and  serve  hot 
as  possible.  A  delicious  dish  with  which  to 
serve  these  potato  olives  is 

Blanquette  of  Chicken.— Oat  into  bits  the 
chicken  left  from  yesterday's  dinner.  Make  a 
very  nice,  white  sauce,  using  plenty  of  butter, 
chicken  stock,  and,  if  you  have  it,  cream;  add 
also  a  teaspoonfulof  lemon  juice.  Now  put  in 
the  chicken  and  let  it  boil  gently  for  a  few 
minutes.  Season  well,  add  the  beaten  yolk  of 
one  egg,  cook  just  one  minute  longer,  and 
serve. 

These  dishes  will  be  found  choice  enough  for 
"company"  teas;  but  what  ia  good  enough 
for  company  is  none  too  good  for  the  dally  fare 
of  those  nearer  and  dearer  than  any  visitor 
could  be, — LiNA  Dalton  in  Country  Oenileman. 

Mock  Oyster  Soup. — Save  the  giblets  of 
chickens,  and  turkey  gizzards,  livers,  hearts, 
necks  and  feet.  Skin  the  feet,  by  dipping  in 
boiling  water,  when  the  outside  will  slip  off 
readily.  Put  the  giblets  to  boll  in  one  qnart  of 
cold  water,  with  one  onion,  and  one  carrot  cut 
small.  When  very  tender,  take  from  the  ket- 
tle, out  In  pieces  the  size  of  a  large  oyster,  add 
two  tablespoonfnls  of  butter,  one  cup  of  sweet 
cream,  salt  and  pepper  to  season.  When  ready 
to  serve,  add  gradually,  so  that  it  may  not  cur- 
dle, one  well-beaten  egg.  Do  not  let  the  soup 
boll  after  adding  the  latter.  Stir  well,  and 
serve  at  once.  This  soup  is  delicious.  Water, 
from  time  to  time,  should  be  added  to  the  gib- 
lets, so  that  there  will  be  a  qnart  before  adding 
the  cream. 

Chicken  Pie. — Cut  chicken  in  neat  joints, 
wash,  and  stew  until  tender.  When  putting 
on  to  stew,  add  one-fourth  of  a  pound  of  fat 
salt  pork.  When  tender,  take  from  the  kettle, 
remove  the  bones,  chop  the  pork,  and  return 
to  the  kettle.  Add  salt  and  pepper  to  season, 
stew  half  an  hour;  when  cold  pour  into  pie 
pans  lined  with  crust;  cover  with  perforated 
top  crust,  and  bake  until  brown.  A  bowl 
of  gravy  should  be  reserved  to  serve  with 
chicken  pie.  To  this  add  a  tablespoonful  of 
flour,  mixed  until  smooth  in  a  little  cold  water, 
one  beaten  egg,  pepper,  and  a  tablespoonful  of 
butter.  Serve  very  hot,  a  spoonful  over  each 
piece  of  chicken  pie. 

Scallop  Turnip.  —  Cut  yellow  turnips  In 
half-Inch  pieces,  boll  and  drain.  Place  In 
an  earthen  baklng-dlsh,  season  with  dots  of 
butter,  salt  and  pepper,  and  cover  with  a  thin 
layer  of  bread  or  cracker  ornmbs.  Fill  the 
dish  in  this  manner,  the  last  layer  being 
crumbs.  Over  all  pour  a  cup  of  sweet  milk  or 
cream.    Bike  until  brown.    Serve  hot. 

Cabbage  Salad,  —  Shred  half  of  a  white 
cabbage  fine,  dress  with  two  tablespoonfnls  of 
melted  butter,  four  of  vinegar,  salt,  pepper,  and 
one  teaspoonful  of  made  mustard.  Ssrved 
with  slices  of  stale  bread,  put  in  the  oven  and 
served  hot,  and  with  cheese. 


The  Human  Breath  will  not  remove  moun- 
tains, but  it  has  power  aofiSclent  to  raise  ob- 
jects which  have  considerable  weight.  It  will 
not  scatter  a  regiment  of  soldiers,  nor  uproot 
trees  as  the  fables  sometimes  tell  us  with  pic- 
torial illustrations.  Yet  It  contains  a  surpris- 
ng  amount  of  leverage,  which  is  evidenced  by 
the  lend  report  which  a  paper  bag  filled  with 
the  breath  will  produce  when  smashed  between 
the  hands.  The  following  experiment  demon- 
strates the  elementary  power  of  the  human 
breath  still  more  forcibly:  Take  a  large  bag 
of  good,  heavy  paper,  lay  it  on  the  table  and 
cover  the  closed  end  of  it  with  several  booki — 
i«  Webster  Unabridged  and  a  family  Bible,  fcr 
instance — then  blow  into  the  bag,  filling  or  in- 
flating it  with  air,  and  you  will  aoon  tee  that 
it  will  overthrow  the  hooka,  i.  e.,  remove  a 
email  mountain. 
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The  Week. 

We  hkve  bad  an  occasioDal  day  or  two  which 
aeemed  to  proiniie  that  the  normal  had  floored 
the  exoeptlonal,  and  that  warmth  with  alter- 
nating annahlne  and  rainfall,  the  nsual  traits 
of  a  Oalifornta  winter,  had  regained  away.  We 
have  had  too  mnch  frost,  and  will  market 
fewer  orangea.  We  are  also  waiting  for  better 
growth  of  grass  and  for  the  earlier  wild  flowera. 
It  la  true  that  rain  enongh  has  fallen  in  most 
placeii  to  admit  of  field  work,  and  perhaps  that 
will  do  for  a  time.    If  ralna  were  followed  by 


warmth  instead  of  ohili,  all  would  feel  better, 
and  they  are  waiting  for  it. 

Congress  la  actively  at  work,  and  many  meas- 
ures of  Interest  to  thia  ooaat  are  being  intro- 
duced. We  expect  to  find  room  for  ontlinea  of 
tbla  work  in  our  next  issue.  This  week, 
thought  turns  naturally  to  the  great  winter 
event  in  the  upper  half  of  the  State — the  Cit- 
rus Fair  at  Auburn,  to  which  allusions  are 
made  in  other  columns.  Everything  Indicates 
the  full  success  of  the  Fair,  and  a  gala  time  in 
the  rich  region  which  will  give  it  shelter. 

Announcement. 

Oa  the  first  day  of  the  new  year  the  proprie- 
torship of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  firm  of  Dawey  &  Co,  to  an  in- 
corporated company,  which  has  assumed  the 
title  of  the  Dawey  Publishing  Co.  In  the  firm 
by  which  the  paper  was  established  in  1871, 
and  by  which  it  has  since  been  published  con. 
tinnonsly,  Mr.  A.  T,  Dawey  and  Mr,  W.  B. 
Efver  were  equal  partners.  In  the  incorporated 
company,  each  of  these  gentlemen  holds  a  one- 
third  Interest,  and  the  other  third  ia  held  by 
Mr.  Alfred  Holman,  who,  as  general  manager, 
assumes  the  active  administration  of  the  busi- 
ness. By  way  of  introducing  Mr.  Holman  to 
the  patrons  of  the  Rural,  it  may  be  said  that 
he  comes  from  the  editorship  and  general  man- 
agement of  the  oblef  newspaper  of  Washing- 
ton— the  Post  lntelligeneer  of  Seattle — and  that 
prior  to  his  connection  with  that  journal,  he 
was  for  many  yean  with  the  Portland  Ore- 
gonian. 

The  patrons  of  the  paper  should  know  that 
the  incorporation  has  no  other  purpose  than 
mere  business  convenience.  There  will  be  no 
revolution  in  the  character  of  the  paper,  though 
It  is  hoped  very  shortly  to  add  to  it  some 
featurea  that  will  commend  themselves  to  the 
public.  Of  the  designed  improvements,  it  is 
perhaps  as  well  not  to  make  promises,  bat  it 
is  hoped  that  the  efficiency  of  the  paper  will 
be  increased  and  that  it  will  continue  to  re- 
ceive from  the  public  the  favor  which  has  at- 
tended its  course  during  the  twenty  one  years 
of  its  ^stence. 

The  firm  of  Dewey  &  Co.,  P.;itent  Agents, 
composed  of  A.  T,  Dawey,  W,  B.  Etver  and 
Geo.  H.  Strong,  is  not  included  in  the  incor- 
poration and  will  continue  to  be  conducted  as 
heretofore  under  the  name  of  Dewey  &  Co., 
Patent  Agents, 

Dessert  Prunes.  —  The  finest  processed 
pcunes  of  California  production  which  we  have 
seen  up  to  this  time  are  those  of  which  Felix 
Gillet  of  Nevada  City  has  sent  us  a  sample.  In 
fact,  we  never  saw  better  from  anywhere. 
They  are  of  good  size,  handsome  appearance, 
tender  in  skin  and  substance,  and  of  most  de- 
licious flavor.  They  are  peerless,  so  far  as  our 
knowledge  goes,  for  eating  out  of  hand  as  a 
dessert  prune,  and  we  should  think  that  very 
large  quantities  of  such  prunes  could  be  sold  at 
remunerative  prices.  If  handsomely  packed  and 
wisely  marketed.  While  It  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  California  prune 
crop  should  be  the  aun-drled  stewing  prune  for 
which  the  State  has  already  achieved  great 
fame,  there  la  opportunity  for  the  production 
alao  of  dessert  prunes  to  meet  a  differ- 
ent demand;  and  because  the  fruit  growers 
have  often  declared  so  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
sun-dried  aa  againat  the  prooeaaed  prune,  it 
doea  not  at  all  mean  that  those  who  can  suc- 
ceed in  the  latter  product  should  be  discour- 
aged from  proceeding  in  that  direction.  We 
are  glad  to  see  such  splendid  fruit  of  this  kind 
from  Mr.  Gillet. 


The  Eastern  Editors. — An  unusually  large 
and  representative  excursion  of  Etstern  press 
people  will  visit  California  next  week.  The 
party  is  expected  to  reach  Auburn  Jan,  1.3  th 
for  breakfast,  and  San  Francisco  the  evening  of 
the  same  day.  On  Jan,  14th  the  association 
will  begin  its  meetings  in  this  oity.  It  is  ex- 
pected to  spend  about  a  week  in  the  State,  visit- 
ing Los  Angeles  and  sonthern  points  on  the 
homeward  journey,  A  cordial  welcome  will  be 
tendered  them  everywhere. 


The  Barley  Outlook, 

Editors  Press  : — In  your  issue  of  Dec.  gtb  you 
give  under  grain  reports  a  statement  of  amount  of 
barley  received  from  Washington  and  Oregon  from 
July  I  to  Dec.  6th.  Can  you  give  me  the  amount 
of  barley  received  from  the  north  from  Dec.  i,  1890, 
to  June  1,1891,  a  statement  I  should  very  much 
like  to  get?  There  does  not  seem  to  be  a  likelihood 
of  receiving  any  such  quantity  this  year  as  last  from 
that  source.  Last  year  the  consumption  of  barley 
from  December  to  June  was  nearly  1,300,000  ctls. , 
in  addition  to  the  amount  received  from  the  north, 
and  at  high  figures;  and  wheat  being  chea[^  a  large 
quantity  of  that  cereal  was  used  as  a  feed  grain. 
I'his  year,  with  wheat  and  corn  high  and  scarce, 
with  a  prospect  of  larger  exports  of  barley,  with 
abundance  of  ships,  lower  freights  and  a  scarcity  of 
wheat,  with  large  overland  planting  and  renewed 
activity  in  railroad  building  in  the  new  year,  with 
close  selection  of  brewing  grades  on  account  of  the 
tariff  on  foreign  barley,  with  diminished  receipts 
from  the  north  and  no  other  feed  grain  as  a  substi- 
tute, the  amount  on  hand  does  not  seem  exces5ive 
and  prices  ought  to  improve  before  long.  With  a 
carry  over  of  1,004,457  ctls.  in  June,  1890,  the  price 
a  month  or  two  Jlater  in  midharvest  was  higher  than 
to-day's  prices,  and  at  a  time  when  corn  and  wheat 
were  cheap.  With  seven  months'  consumption  and 
exports  to  come  out  of  present  stock  before  new 
grain  is  received  in  quantity,  and  with  no  other  feed 
grain  to  cheapen  the  price  of  barley,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  why  prices  remain  so  low  in  comparison  with 
last  year  at  same  time. 

We  have  had  less  than  an  inch  of  rain  for  the  sea- 
son and  drying  winds  have  absorbed  it  all,  so  that 
no  grass  or  volunteer  has  started.  Should  dry 
weather  continue  through  the  winter,  most  of  the 
stock  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  would  be 
needed  at  home.— C.  E.  HOAR,  San  Fernando, 
Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal. 

The  receipts  of  barley  from  up  north  (Ore- 
gon and  Waehingtoo)  aggregated  in  1890, 
52,717  centals,  and  in  1891,  213,442  centals. 
It  is  Quite  generally  claimed  that  the  receipts 
from  up  north  will  continue  light  throughout 
this  season. 

In  examining  the  condition  and  influences 
on  the  market,  it  is  well  to  compare  the  out 
ward  shipments  for  the  past  three  years,  which 
were  in  centals  as  follows: 


Greit  Britain  352,982 

New  York    295,424 

Hawaiian  Islands  138,  63 

Australia   30,934 

Elsewhere   14,570 

South  America  

Cape  Verde  Islandt^   

Canary  Islands  


1890. 
44,811 
90,636 
186,56^ 
14,&u4 
23,756 


1891. 
274,(198 
16B,5e7 
172.8  2 


6,936 
115,205 
82,162 
69,560 


Totals  832,843  339,174  837,390 

Our  correspondent's  argument  in  favor  of  an 
advance  in  barley  prices  seems  well  established 
and  agrees  quite  closely  with  statements  made 
in  our  Annual  Review,  a  year  ago  this  month. 
Such  a  view  seems  also  to  be  held  by  many, 
and  the  disposition  to  put  in  barley  seems  quite 
general,  especially  at  this  time  at  the  South, 
where  barley  sowing  ia  done  earlier  than  at  the 
North.  

The  Transcontinentals. 

The  modern  "  transcontinentals  "  bid  fair  to 
be  aa  greatly  deprecated  as  the  old  "  conti- 
nentals "  are  adored.  It  ia  rumored  now  that 
there  are  signs  of  schism  in  the  transconti- 
nental association  of  railroads  which  may  shake 
the  ill-starred  combine  to  its  foundations.'  The 
Northern  Pacific  objects  to  differential  plums 
which  the  association  puts  in  the  Canadian 
Pacific  pudding,  and  if  the  N.  P.  kicks  forcibly 
enough,  it  'may  knock  over  the  association. 
The  California  Traffic  Association  looks  with 
complacent  Interest  upon  this  quarrel  of  the 
members  of  the  combine,  which  prevents  com- 
petition In  overland  freighting,  and  Is  more  apt 
to  pour  turpentine  than  oil  upon  the  wounds  of 
the  contestants.  Joy  to  competition,  misery 
to  oombination — these  things  hold  the  keys  to 
the  prosperity  of  Pacitio  Coast  producers. 

This /'transcontinental  association"  has  a 
most  aggravating  way  of  dealing  with  applica- 
tions from  our  producers  for  more  decent  over- 
land rates.    This  dispatch  is  a  case  in  point: 

Chicago,  January  5.— A  meeting  of  the  trans- 
continental roads  was  held  to-day  to  consider  a 
proposition  to  reduce  the  rate  on  oranges  from  Cali- 
fornia points.  The  recent  frosts  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia so  damaged  the  orange  crop  that  shippers 
united  in  requesting  the  railroads  to  reduce  the  rate 
from  the  present  basis  of  $1.25  to  90  cents  per  hun- 
dred pounds,  One  road  objected  to  the  reduction, 
and  the  request  could  not  be  granted,  although  all 
the  other  lines  were  willing  to  do  so. 

This  is  an  old  trick.  So  long  as  there  is  one 
kicker  no  fair  proposition  can  go  through.  All 
the  members  of  the  association  have  to  do  is  to 
talk  sweetly  and  elevate  the  anticipations  of 
the  petitioners,  but  be  sure  that  one  small 
fellow  will  object  and  declare  he  won't  play. 
If  they  take  turns  at  the  single  blackball,  they 
can  all  talk  sweetly  on  all  propositions  nearly 
all  the  time.  In  this  way  the  public  ia  hood- 
winked and  imposed  upon,  and  after  having  its 
opposition  silenced  by  sweet  words,  finds  at 
last  that  It  gains  nothing  after  all.    It  is  time 


some  "  differentials  "  or  other  kind  of  internal 
strife  knocked  the  thing  to  pieces.  It  ia  ap> 
parently  impregnable  from  the  outside — aa 
things  now  are, 

A  Fruit  Scene  in  the  Foothills. 
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than  the  natural  beauties,  and  that  ia  the  un- 
rivaled variety  and  excellence  of  the  foothill 
productiona.  By  attending  aucb  a  fair,  one 
can  gain  comprehensive  and  comparative  knowU 
edge,  which  could  hardly  be  otherwise  obtained 
so  well,  even  by  long  and  patient  journeylngs. 
The  various  prominent  regions  of  Placer  will 
participate,  as  will  other  foothill  counties  np 
and  down  the  Sierra  line.  Valley  and  coast  of 
the  upper  half  of  the  State  will  also  be  repre- 
sented. We  trust  that  the  people  may  show 
appreciation  of  the  important  event  by  a  large 
attendance.  Auburn  is  a  very  hospitable 
town.  It  has  the  advantage  of  large  hotel 
power,  which  will  insure  comfortable  accom- 
modations. Let  there  be  a  grand  assembly  to 
partloipate  in  a  splendid  event. 


Fradolent  Fruit  Failures.— It  ia  report 
ed  that  ofcen  swindlers  start  in  just  bafore  the 
holidays,  fit  up  and  stock  fruit  atande,  and 
obtain  considerable  fruit  on  time  from  the 
wholesalers,  sell  out  what  they  can,  sell  out 
the  stand  for  what  they  can  get  and  disappear, 
or  as  the  phrase  goes,  "skip  out."  When  the 
collector  for  the  wholesaler  goes  around  he 
finds  a  new  proprietor  who  knows  noth 
ing  of  him  or  his  bill  This  year  three 
oases  are  mentioned.  They  bought  in 
the  aggregate  $2500  worth  of  fruit  and  the 
sellers  obtain  uothing.  One  merchant  takes 
rather  a  philosophical  view  of  the  matter,  for 
he  said  to  a  Chronicle  reporter:  "These  are 
premeditated  trloks  and  generally  occur  at  thia 
time  of  the  year,  after  large  qnantitiea  of  fruit, 
etc,  have  been  bonght  for  the  holidaya. 
There  seems  to  be  no  law  in  these  matters  to 
protect  the  merchants,  who  have  to  pocket 
their  losses  while  the  fradulent  fruit  dealer 
gets  away  with  the  boodle," 


QuEf^IES  AND  ^I^EfbiES. 
Fruit  on  Hardpan  Soils, 

Editors  Press: — What  does  experience  prove 
about  the  use  of  land  containing  hardpan  for  plant- 
ing orchards,  providing  the  soil  above  the  hardpan 
is  good  enough  to  give  the  young  trees  a  good 
start  ?  Is  there  any  danger  of  damage  to  trees  or 
crop  when  the  trees  grow  older?  If  so,  what 
remedy  should  be  applied? — E.  S.  Willikes  Mac- 
Donald,  Apios. 

This  is  a  subject  which  has  been  quite  fully 
discussed  in  our  columns  in  past  times.  Ex- 
perience proves  that  trees  in  such  situations 
grow  well  for  a  certain  time,  and  then  often 
fail.  The  chief  dangers  are  two:  First,  the 
danger  of  trees  being  overturned  by  high  winds, 
if  they  have  to  extend  their  roots  above  a  layer 
of  hardpan,  which  is  quite  near  the  surface; 
second,  the  danger  of  drouth  from  the  drying 
out  of  this  thin  surface  layer  of  soil  which  the 
roots  occupy,  because  being  precluded  from 
downward  extension. 

The  remedy  is  breaking  through  the  hard- 
pan,  providing  the  hardpan  is  thin  and  is  un- 
derlaid by  a  stratum  of  pervious  soil,  Thia 
breaking  up  of  hardpan  is  generally  done  with 
dynamite,  a  cartridge  being  exploded  in  a  hole 
in  the  excavation  made  for  each  tree.  It  ia 
also  done  on  a  small  scale  by  boring  through 
the  hardpan  with  a  post-hole  augur  or  other- 
wise, bat  the  powder-blasting  is  best  and 
cheapest. 

Be  sure  that  your  situation  has  hardpan  un- 
derlaid by  gravel,  or  at  least  a  loose  stratum. 
If  you  have  a  shallow  soil  underlaid  by  hard- 
pan  and  tight  clay  below  it,  don't  plant  fruit  at 
all.  Oar  book  on  "  California  Fruits,"  in  the 
chapter  ou  "  Preparing  Land  for  Orchard  and 
Vineyard,"  discusses  this  question  fully, — Eds. 
Press. 

Cemeut  Artesian  Piping. 

Editors  Press  :  —  I  have  seen  something  in 
your  paper  of  a  new  (to  me)  process  of  putting 
down  wells,  using  cement  instead  of  pipe.  As  I 
wish  to  have  a  well  bored  soon,  I  would  be  glad  to 
oblam  some  information  on  the  subject — whether 
the  method  can  be  used  in  sandy  soil,  whether  it 
makes  as  good  a  well  as  where  pipe  is  used,  and 
what  the  cost  ?  We  have  to  go  about  175  feet  to 
get  water.  If  some  of  your  correspondents  will 
give  the  desired  information,  they  will  greatly 
oblige.— W.  L.  Johnson,  Rochester,  San  Bernar- 
dino Co. 

If  any  readers  have  experimental  knowledge 
on  this  subject,  we  should  like  to  have  it  for 
publication. 

Killing  Stumps. 
Editors  Press: — I  would  like  to  inquire  through 
the  Rural  Press  if  there  is  any  certain  process,  by 
applying  substances  to  the  stumps  of  blue  gums, 
that  will  surely  kill  the  roots  the  first  year. — T.  N. 
Warner. 

We  know  of  none.  Prescriptions  which  we 
have  tried  have  failed.  If  any  reader  can 
speak  from  actual  experience,  we  shall  be  glad 
to  listen  and  try  it  for  ouraelvea. 
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DlIhe  Xrriqationist. 


Under  this  heading  the  Kurai,  Press  will  publish  the 
Utest  and  most  accurate  iii(<irmation  upOQ  the  protrrefs 
of  irrigation  entsrprise  on  the  Pac  fic  coast.  Contril)U- 
tions  upon  the  subjeut  are  earnestly  requested,  in  order 
that  the  public  may  be  kept  fully  informed. 


Saving  Water. 

One  of  the  gre»test  objeoiiona  nrged  against 
the  oreaatzatioD  of  irrigation  districts  in  some 
localities  is  the  aisertion  that  all  the  available 
sonroes  of  supply  have  been  appropriated  or 
ntillz3d  and  that  there  is  no  water  left  that  can 
be  availed  of  for  the  irrigation  of  new  areae. 
No  greater  mistake  was  ever  made.  It  is  entire 
ly  within  bounds  to  say  that  of  the  flow  of  all 
the  streams  used  for  irrigation  in  the  entire  State 
not  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  aggregate  finds 
its  way  upon  the  soil  for  the  benefit  of  growing 
crops.  In  at  least  six  months  of  the  year  no 
nse  whatever  is  made  of  the  water,  and  during 
that  period,  whinh  Includes  the  winter  and 
early  spring,  the  Adw  of  these  streams  is  from 
ten  to  a  hundred  fold  greater  than  in  the  season 
when  irrigation  is  practiced.  All  this  water 
rnns  to  waste,  and  the  capacity  of  a  given 
■tream  for  irrigating,  is  measured  entirely  by 
the  minimum  flow  of  the  dryest  season.  Rsa- 
•oning  upon  this  basis  and  without  regard  to 
the  immense  amount  of  water  running  to  waste 
during  the  winter,  there  is  some  foundation  for 
the  assertion  that  there  is  no  further  available 
supply. 

Bat  going  a  little  further  and  taking  np 
op  the  consideration  of  the  possibility  and  fea 
sibility  of  preserving  a  portion  or  all  of  the 
wasted  water  for  nse  in  the  dry  season,  a  field 
for  enterprise  is  found  that  Is  practically  nn 
limited.  The  storage  reservoir  is  the  solution 
of  tee  diffionlty,  and  until  enough  of  these  have 
been  constructed  to  conserve  the  entire  winter 
flow  of  all  the  streams  and  supply  all  the  lands 
that  require  irrigation  it  is  idle  to  claim  that 
•11  the  sources  of  supply  have  been  monopo- 
lized. 

Many  who  have  not  Investigated  the  subject 
appear  to  believe  that  the  construction  of  res- 
ervoirs involves  a  vast  expenditure,  and  that 
water  cannot  be  obtained  in  that  manner  ex- 
cept at  an  outlay  that  cannot  be  borne  by  ordi- 
nary farming  lands.  It  seems  to  be  generally 
believed  that  a  reservoir  must  be  something 
Immense,  involving  large  expenditure  and  a 
great  amount  of  labor.  Few  have  so  far  been 
undertaken  in  thin  State  except  on  some  such 
scale  as  the  B°ar  Valley  or  Sweetwater  enter- 
prises. Bat  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
small  reservoirs  cannot  be  economically  and 
readily  constructed  for  the  snpply  of  small  as 
well  as  large  areas.  In  Colorado  much  moie 
appears  to  have  been  done  in  this  line  than  in 
this  State,  and  what  may  be  called  individual 
reasrvoirs  for  the  storage  of  winter  water  ?-re 
being  built  all  over  that  State.  The  cost  of 
such  structures  need  not  be  large.  Thus,  one  is 
mentioned  in  a  Colorado  paper  that  hat  a  sim- 
ple earthen  bank  by  whiob  a  reservoir  covering 
ten  acres  of  land  to  a  depth  of  10  to  16  'eet  was 
constructed  at  a  cost  of  nnly  $2000.  The 
amount  of  water  stored  is  sufficient,  it  is  calcu- 
lated, to  nnpply  500  acres  of  land,  or  an  average 
of  only  $4  an  acre. 

Another  rPi«rvoir  for  irrigation  on  a  large 
Boale  coTers  800  acres  and  the  entire  cost  wa« 
920,000,  while  water  enough  for  .30.000  acres  Is 
stored.  This  is  a  coat  of  less  than  70  cents  an 
acre;  yet  the  water  is  derived  from  a  stream 
that  was  supposed  to  have  been  entirely  appro- 
priated. A  portion  only  of  what  bad  hitherto 
ran  to  waste  was  thus  savi'd  at  a  small  outlay 
and  the  large  amount  of  30,030  acres  brought 
under  cultivation. 

These  instances  afford  a  hint  of  what  m»y 
easily  be  done  in  California.  There  is  no  lack 
of  reservoir  sites  in  all  the  irrigated  regions, 
nor  is  there  any  lack  of  water  now  going  to 
waste  that  can  be  stored  for  future  use.  It  is 
only  a  qne2tion  of  enterprise  and  time  until  all 
these  sources  shall  be  fully  utilized. 


of  being  without.  While  water  can  be  most 
ecoormlcally  distributed  in  ditches  so  far  as  it 
will  flow,  distributing  itself  evenly  and  auto- 
matically with  a  minimum  of  evaporation, 
water-tight  conduits  are  indespensable  for  con- 
veying it  any  considerable  dletanoe  from  the 
source.  One  favorite  method  here  with  flow 
ing  wells,  Is  to  lay  pip^e  the  same  size  as  the 
wells  with  hydrants  100  feet  or  so  apart  on  all 
the  elevations,  knolls  and  ridges.  A  stream 
flowing  along  the  summit  of  a  low  s»nd  ridi?e 
will  Bubirrlgate  in  moat  soils  from  20  to  30 
feet  on  either  side  and  with  clay  subaoll  very 
much  farther." 

The  writer  then  describes  a  machine  invented 
in  that  State  by  which  oement  pipes  are  made 
and  laid  in  the  ground  at  a  single  operation, 
and  which  !>fter  "sotting"  will  withstand  a 
pressure  of  20  pounds  to  tho  iquare  inch,  and 
in  time  one  of  60  pounds.  This  pipe  is  much 
more  durable  than  iron  and  when  once  laid  it 
is  claimed  will  last  pi-aotlcally  forever. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  the  example  that  has 
been  set  by  OaMfornia  thus  followed,  and  we 
gladly  welcome  Florida  to  the  ranks  of  the  Irri- 
gators. It  is  especially  gratifying  to  note  that 
they  have  seized  at  the  outaet,  th"*  most  ad- 
vanced ideas  upon  the  subject,  and  by  the  use 
of  pipes  and  hydrants  are  prepared  to  take 
every  advantage  of  the  economical  use  of  water 
in  the  same  manner  that  has  been  evolved  in 
this  Stst°. 


The  Bear  Valley  Dam. 


Florida  Converted. 

That  the  gospel  of  irrigation  is  spreading  is 
shown  by  the  amount  of  space  devoted  to  the 
■ubject  by  agricultural  journals  all  over  the 
country.  Scarcely  a  number  of  this  class  of 
periodicals  em  be  perused  without  finding 
therein  more  or  le>s  extended  reference  to  the 
desirability  of  irrigation  and  to  the  results  ac- 
complished by  this  gr'at  aid  to  agriculture. 
The  orange  growers  of  Florida  are  falling  into 
line  with  others  who  have  for  years  prided 
themselves  upon  their  immunity  fr.  m  the  ne- 
cessity of  irrigating,  but  are  now  awakening  to 
the  fact  tbat  what  was  once  regarded  by  many 
as  an  onerous  burden  is  in  reality  the  greatest 
boon.  *' Of  late  years,"  says  a  writer  in  the 
Florida  Agriculturist,  "owing  to  the  drouths  of 
1889  and  1890,  people  all  over  the  State  have 
been  turning  their  attention  quite  generally  to 
the  subject  of  irrigation.  We  have  always 
prided  ourselves  in  measuring  biceps  wi*;h  our 
rival,Cilifornia,'thatlf  our  eoil  was  a  trifle  light 
and  did  require  a  little  fertilizer'  our  yearly 
outlay  for  manures  w^s  far  below  her  inevita- 
ble irrigation  tax.  Bat  though  we  need  not 
mortify  ourselves  by  admitting  irrigation  or 
fertilization  as  absolutely  indispeneable  to  us, we 
have  believed  that  with  aiteaian  wells  or  sur. 
face  water  ponds  and  pumping  engines  an  eco- 
nomical irrigating  plant  serves  as  a  certain  in- 
snranoe  policy  to  the  owner  of  a  valuable  bear- 
ing grove  which  he  may  never  h»ve  need  of  for 
y«ari  bnt  wbiob  be  oap  bfttdly  afford  to  think 


Another  of  the  periodical  and  entirely  un- 
'^\lied-for  attacks  has  been  made  upon  the  Bear 
Valley  dam,  and  the  charge  has  been  published 
broadcast  by  telegraph  that  there  WS9  such  im- 
minent danger  of  a  repetition  of  the  Johnstown 
disaster  that  the  authorities  had  been  appealed 
to  to  protect  the  people  living  in  the  section 
alleged  to  be  exposed  to  danger,  says  the  Oali- 
fornia  Irrigationist.  To  read  the  harrowing 
dispatches  sent  out  by  evidently  subsidized 
oorreepondents,  one  would  be  jastifiad  in  sup- 
posing that  the  dam  was  in  a  crumbling  oon- 
ditioD,  already  tottering  to  its  ruin  and  threat- 
ening destruction  to  life  and  property. 

The  writer,  happily,  is  personally  familiar 
with  all  the  facts  in  the  case.    He  has  visited 
the  dam  in  company  with  expert  engineers,  has 
lived  in  the  section  supplied  with  water  by  it, 
has  known  its  history  intimately  ever  since 
Frank  Brown  made  his  first  trip  into  the  moun 
tains  to  investigate  the  feasibility  of  its  con 
struction,  and  has  not  a  cent's  worth  of  inter 
at  one  way  or  the  other.    All  the  interest  the 
Irrigationiit  has  in  the  matter  is  the  common 
interest  of  love  of  fair  play  »nd  hatred  of  under 
and  and  lying  methods.    Hence  we  assume  to 
speak  from  an  entirely  unprejudiced  stand 
point. 

There  are  a  few  well-known  facts  about  this 
matter  which  we  propose  to  give  all  the  em- 
phasis possib'-^. 

The  Bear  Valley  dam  has  stood  for  seven 
years,  most  of  the  time  with  the  full  volume  of 
water  behind  it.  It  has  been  exposed  to  storm, 
ice  and  wind,  and  even  earthquake,  but  it 
stands  to-day  just  as  firm  as  when  the  last  stone 
was  laid,  and  just  as  it  will  stand  till  the  crack 
of  doom. 

Those  who  inspired  the  lying  dispatch  re- 
ferred to  in  the  foregoing,  lay  great  stress 
upon  the  demand  that  the  waste-weir  be  so 
arranged  that  falling  or  floating  timber  may 
p  ss  readily  through  it.  At  least  one  of  the 
men  who  Inspired  the  attack  knows  of  his  own 
personal  knowledge  that  in  the  channel,  or 
neck  of  the  lake  above  the  dam,  there  are  now 
and  always  have  been,  booms  stretching  from 
shore  to  shore,  made  of  timbers  securely  fas- 
tened together,  and  attached  to  either  bank, 
which  mako  It  absolutely  impossible  for  any 
floating  object,  tree,  or  anything  else  to  ap- 
proach the  dam  nearer  than  several  hundred 
yards.  They  know,  too,  that  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  men  is  kept  at  the  dam,  day  and  night, 
and  always  have  been,  to  handle  any  floating 
objects  that  might  icjare  the  dam  and  to  guard 
against  any  "spontaneous"  explosions  or  other 
"  accidents  "  that  might  bring  about  the  flood 
that  would  unquestionably  not  be  unwelcome  to 
some.  Everything  of  this  sort  is  well  guarded 
against. 

Bat  above  all,  and  affording  ample  security 
to  those  timid  souls  whose  feara  have  been 
played  upon  by  designing  persons,  is  the  fact, 
the  absolute  fact,  that  if  the  ram  were  to  give 
way,  little  or  no  danger  could  be  caused  in  the 
valley  of  the  Santa  Ana  or  anywhere  else.  In 
the  first  place,  a  nari"ow,  steep  and  tortuous 
anyon  extends  for  18  miles  below  the  dam. 
'W<)TO  the  water  in  the  lake  unrestrained,  it 
couid  not  pass  down  that  canyon,  met  at  every 
turn,  as  it  would  be,  by  obstacles  and  obstruc- 
tions, in  volume  sufficient  to  cauae  damage 
when  the  open  plain  was  reached.  Just  at  the 
mouth  of  the  canyon,  and  as  soon  as  the 
mountains  are  l&ft,  the  r!ver-b<>d  or  wash 
spreads  out  to  a  width  of  1^  or  2  miles,  with 
high  banks  and  a  sandy  bud.  When  the  water 
turned  loose  from  the  dam  reaches  this  place, 
it  would  spread  out  over  these  miles  of  sand, 
and  could  not  by  any  possibility  be  more  than 
three  or  four  feot  dp<>p,  while  the  banks  on 
either  side  are  15  to  40  feet  high.  How  much 
damage  could  result? 

Bat  it  is  idle  to  say  more,  and  it  would  be 
unnecessary  to  say  anything  at  all,  were  it  not 
that  the  dispatches  sent  out  are  oertain  to  mis- 
lead those  who  are  not  well  posted — that,  in 
faot,  being  their  apparent  object.  The  people 
who  are  most  famHInr  with  the  Bear  valley 
dam  are  the  ooei!  who  feel  tlie  greatest  security 


In  living  below  It,  and  they  will  corroborate 
every  word  we  have  said. 

In  the  name  of  all  that  is  decent  and  honest, 
these  attacks  upon  an  enterprise  that  has  done 
more  for  Southern  California  than  any  ether 
one  influence,  ought  to  be  suppressed,  and  it 
tlie  duty  of  every  honest  newspaper  to  lend  its 
aid  In  putting  an  end  to  aspersions  that  are  as 
unfounded  as  they  are  onntnnriDtible. 


How  to  Bnild  a  Dam. 

The  chief  oauso  of  failure  in  dams  of  all  kind 
is  the  faalty  construotion  of  the  foundation 
says  the  Denver  Field  and  Farm.    Just  as 
house  will  fall  by  reason  of  a  weak  foundation 
which  may  be  crushed  under  the  weight  of  th 
walls,  BO  a  dam  gives  way  by  the  gradual  loos 
eniog  of  the  foundation,  caused  by  the  flow  o 
water  through  leaks.    Earth  dams  above  three 
feet  high  are  sure  to  be  washed  away  at  some 
time,  if  they  do  not  sink  gradually  by  the  oer 
tain  percolation  of  water  through  the  bottom 
The  weight  of  a  bulk  of  water  three  times  as 
large  as  a  rock  will  move  the  rock  bodily,  aa  if 
it  were  wood,  and  the  difference  of  specific  grav 
ity  is  overcome  by  the  height  of  the  water  ove 
the  heavier  obstacle.    A  very  small  torrent 
will  roll  large  bowlders  along  its  coarse  with 
ease,  and  this  enormous  force  of  water  must  al' 
ways  be  provided  for  in  all  hydraulio  work 
Dams  should  be  made  of  timber  or  stone.  For 
a  safe  and  simple  form  of  timber  dam,  the  foun 
dation  should  be  rock  or  hardpan  of  gravel,  and 
the  mudsills  on  the  lower  tier  should  be  bedded 
in  broken  rock,  pounded  down  firmly  with 
15  pound  sledge.    The  sills  are  saddled,  and 
the  cross-ties  laid  upon  them  are  notched  to 
rest  upon  the  saddles,  and  two-inch  pins  should 
be  put  through  both  of  the  logs.    Where  the 
foundation  is  shelving  rock,  1^-inch  iron  pins 
should  be  put  down  into  the  rock  at  least  a 
foot,  to  prevent  sliding.    Bat  the  sliding  force 
is  almost  neutralized  in  this  form  of  dam  by 
the  weight  of  water,  which  lies  upon  the  sheet 
ing.    The  tiers  of  timber  are  built  up  and  sad 
died,  and  notched.    A  plank  sheeting  is  put 
down  to  the  solid  foundation  above  the  first 
sill,  end  is  spiked  with   eight-penny  spikes 
firmly.    The  sheeting  is  filled  to  the  founda 
tion  as  close  as  possible,  and  hydraulic  osment 
concrete  is  bedded  in  front  of  It,  to  make  a 
tight  joint.    No  leaks  will  ever  trouble  a  dam 
founded  io  this  way.    The  rafters  should  be 
strong  enough  to  bear  any  weight  of  water 
which  the  stream  may  carry  doubled.    If  the 
highest  flood  known  is  five  or  ten  feet  above 
the  usual  level.  It  is  easy  to  estimate  the 
strength  of    the  rafter  required,  -and  then 
double  the  number  of  them,  patting  them  no 
more  than  two  feet  apart,  if  the  sheeting  is 
of  one-inch  board  doubled.    If  any  error  is 
made,  it  is  the  cheapest  to  err  upon  the  safe 
side,  as  the  cost  of  more  material  will  be 
much  less  than  that  of  a  new  dam,  and  perhaps 
a  mill  that  may   go  with    it.     An  apron 
should  be  put  in    front    of    the  dam,  to 
receive  the  overflow;  this  throws  the  weight 
of  the  water  on  the  face  of  the  dam,  and  bal- 
ances so  much  of  the  pressure  on  the  upper 
sides.    An  earth  dam  may  be  made  safe  by 
sheet  piling  driven  to  rock  or  hardpan  or  clay, 
in  the  center  of  the  excavation.    A  dam  shonld 
never  be  built  on  surface  soil,  but  the  center 
should  be  placed  on  solid  ground.  As  the  earth 
is  put  in,  it  should  be  well  packed  by  driving 
oxen  or  horses  hack  and  forth,  or  by  ramming 
it  well.    This  prevents  settlement  when  the 
water  is  let  in  above  it.  The  ends  of  an  earth  dam 
should  be  protected  with  she-^t  piling  at  least 
two  feet  higher  than  the  overflow  at  the  center, 
and  the  overflow  should  pa°8  over  solid  plank 
flooring,  spiked  to  timbers  well  bedded  down 
on  the  top  and  both  sides  of  the  dam.  This 
will  prevent  washing  of  the  top.    A  masonry 
dam  should  bs  built  on  a  foundation  of  con- 
crete, luid  on  solid  rock,  over  piles  driven  close 
together,  aod  both  sides  protected  by  sheet 
piling.    The  piles  should  be  left  to  protrude 
into  the  concrete  foundation.     Except  for 
water  wotki;,  there  should  be  no  outlet  in  the 
bottom  of  the  dam;  but  the  work  should  be  of 
the  most  solid  character.    A  waste  channel  for 
overflow  should   be  made  on  the  top  large 
enough  to  carry  off  any  possible  flood,  and  the 
ends  of  the  dam  should  be  carried  up  with 
solid  masonry  as  high  aa  may  ever  be  needed  to 
prevent  catting  out  of  the  ends  by  the  flood. 
A  large  dam  should  be  constructed  regardless 
of  expense  to  secure  safety  in  every  direction, 
and  the  small  details  of  construction  are  very 
often  the  most  important  parts  of  the  work. 
Any  person  who  might,  under  any  circum- 
stances, build  a  masonry  dam  in  hollow  shell 
form,  and  fill  it  with  dirt,  or  leave  earth  banks 
on  either  side  of  the  dam,  should  be  confined 
in  an  asylum  for  imbecility.    No  doubt,  con- 
sidering the  vast  importance  of  securing  un- 
questionable safety  to  the  unsuspecting  public 
whose  lives  may  be  endangered,  all  persons 
practicing  aa  hydraulic  engineers  shonld  be 
licensed  only  after  exhaustive  examination  by 
competent  men.    If  a  veterinary  surgeon  or  a 
physician — who  could  scarcely  kill  a  hundred 
persona  by  the  mistakes  of  a  lifetime — must  be 
properly  licensed  before  he  can  practice,  how 
much  more  should  an  engineer  be,  upon  whose 
mistakes  thousands  of  lives  may  impend  ?  Ev- 
ery sensible  man  is  convinced  that  a  dam,  like 
any  other  engineering  work,    must  be  built 
in  accordance  with   thr*    prinoiplen  of  con- 
struction.   It  is  easy  to  figure  exactly  the  force 
which  a  dam  may  ever  be  called  upon  to  resist, 
and  manage  the  construction  in  such  a  way  as 
to  provide  an  excess  of  strength  and  perman> 
enoe,  and  we  give  it  berewitb, 


Progress  In  Arizona. 


Arizona  has  been  facetiously  referred  to  for 
years  as  the  "land  of  the  cactus  and  horned 
toad,"  but  if  the  present  ratio  of  irrigation 
progress  is  maintained,  some  other  phrase  will 
have  to  be  selected  to  do  justice  to  the  situa- 
tion. Canal  enterprises  are  under  way  in 
many  plaoer,  and  thousands  of  acres  of  arid 
land  are  being  reclaimed,  having  lain  fallow 
since  their  original  cultivators  perished  thou- 
sands of  years  ago. 

At  Gila  Bend  the  Citrus  canal  has  been  fin- 
ished and  water  was  turned  into  It  a  week  ago. 
The  firft  day  the  water  ran  down  15  miles  to  a 
depth  of  30  inches,  and  this  without  any  dam 
in  the  river,  says  a  local  paper.  The  heading 
of  the  canal  is  in  solid  rook,  and  the  canal 
passes  through  a  tunnel  15  feet  long,  at  the 
month  of  which  the  headgate  is  set.  Owing  to 
'bis  and  a  solid  oement  wall  below,  the  highest 
flood  cannot  affect  the  canal.  The  canal  in 
eight  feet  wide  on  the  bottom,  with  two  feet 
fall  to  the  mile.  There  are  6000  acres  of  the 
finest  fruit  land  in  Arizona  reclaimed  by  the 
completion  of  this  magnificent  waterway.  Most 
of  the  land  is  owned  by  members  of  the  com- 
pany who  will  plant  the  larger  part  of  it  to 
citrus  fruits  at  once — in  fact,  they  have  men 
and  teams  at  work  now  clearing  and  plowing 
the  land. 

Articles  of  incorporation  of  the  Rio  Verde 
Cinal  Company  have  been  recorded  at  Phojnlx. 
The  company  is  the  one  that  is  havi"';  the 
route  surveyed  to  take  a  canal  oat  of  the  Verde, 
to  irrigate  a  large  body  of  land  north  of  Pfcce. 
nix.  ThR  authorized  capital  stock  of  the  com- 
pany  is  $3,000,000,  divH°d  into  .30,000  shares 
the  par  v»lu9  of  SlOO  each,  of  which 
8000  shares  is  treasury  stock,  and  will  be 
issued  only  upon  the  affirmative  concurring 
vote  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  stock.  The 
government  of  the  corporation  will  be  vested 
in  a  board  of  nine  directors.  The  incorporators 
are:  Frank  L.  Ststsorj,  Martin  Ring,  Chas.  F, 
Biker.  William  H.  J.  Fearce,  M.  J,  Galpin, 
Ohas.  P.  Silloway  and  Cnas.  A.  Bioknell.  The 
principal  place  of  business  of  the  company  will 
be  at  the  city  of  Phoenix. 

The  Yuma  pumping  and  Irrigation  Oo.  have 
kept  a  considerable  force  of  men  and  teams 
at  work  for  the  past  two  months  in  clearing  and 
preparing  their  extensive  tracts  of  land  for  the 
next  year's  crop,  says  the  Times.  It  is  under- 
stood that  40  acres  have  been  put  in  garden 
order  and  will  be  devoted  wholly  to  vegetables, 
while  several  hundred  acres  are  ready  for  the 
planting  of  trees  and  vines,  already  ordered. 
Pumping  was  suspended  about  two  weeks  ago, 
but  is  again  to  be  resumed  at  once  and  kept  up 
until  the  soil  is  put  in  proper  condition  for 
planting.  It  is  reported  that  the  company 
propose  to  add  a  number  of  new  pumps  to  their 
plant,  thereby  increasing  their  facilities  for 
effectual  service. 

Among  the  homestead  locators  on  the  Algo. 
dones  grant,  several  hive  commenced  sub«tan. 
tial  improvements.  Edwin  Mayea  and  R.  S. 
Hatch  have  purchased  a  large-sizsd  centrifugal 
pump  in  partoerahip  for  their  ranches,  and  ex- 
pect to  have  it  in  position  w'thin  a  month  and 
be  ready  to  irrigate  at  least  30  or  40  acres  for 
next  season's  crop.  Mr.  Mayes  has  ordered  an 
architect  to  draught  plans  for  a  neat  and  sub- 
stantial brick  residence. 

One  of  the  moat  important  canal  enterprieea 
now  being  undertaken  in  Arizona  is  that  pro- 
poaed  by  the  Santa  Cruz  Water  SSorsge  Com- 
pany with  headquartera  at  Tucson.  The  pro- 
moters of  the  enterprise  are  principally  Eaglisb 
capltatistr,  and  it  therefore  has  the  advantage 
of  ample  financial  resources,  and  is  certain  to 
be  carried  forward  successfally.  Whsn  the 
anal  is  completed,  it  will  cover  many  thousand 
acres  in  Southern  Arizona,  and  afford  employ- 
ment and  homes  for  a  populous  and  wealthy 
community. 

Irrigation  in  Washington. 


As  a  rule,  we  of  the  Pacific  coast  are  ao- 
customed  to  regard  the  states  to  the  north  of 
California  as  favored  with  such  an  abundant 
rainfall  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  a  recort 
irrigation  in  those  sections.  Indeed,  the 
opular  idea  of  the  rainfall  of  Oregon  and  Wash- 
gton,  is  that  if  anything,  it  U  a  little  super- 
abundant. But  this  idea  would  appc^ar  to  be 
erroneous,  since  extensive  irrlgat'on  enterpriees 
are  now  under  way  in  both  the  States  named. 
The  most  recent  enterprise  proposed  is  that  of 
some  Portland  capitalists,  who  propose  to 
divert  water  from  the  Walla  Walla  river  for 
the  irrigation  of  an  extensive  body  of  arid  mesa 
lands  near  the  town  of  Wallala,  in  Eistern 
Washington.  These  parties  have  filed  a  claim 
on  1000  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second  in  the 
river  mentioned  and  prmae  also  to  construct  a 
masonry  diverting  dam  35  feet  high.  It  la  said 
they  intend  to  commence  operations  at  once  and 
get  the  w^ter  on  the  land  as  soon  as  possible. 
In  the  Yakima  valley  a  novel  question  has 
arisen  in  relation  to  certain  extensive  irrigation 
enterprise?  now  under  way.  There  is  in  that  val- 
ley a  large  Indianreservation  throueh  which  flow 
streams  whose  waters  have  been  used  by  white 
settlers  outside  'he  reservation  for  many  years 
for  irrigation.  Recently  an  enterprise  ws  pn'^ 
on  foot  for  the  reclamation  of  some  70,000 
acres  of  arid  land,  but  this  has  aroused  the 
determined  opposition  of  the  Indian  agent, 
and  he  has  made  complaint  to  the  officials  at 
Washington.  The  groands  of  this  complaint 
are  novel.  It  appears  that  an  old  treaty  gave 
the  Indians  the  right  to  fish  in  the  streams 
bordering  on  the  reservation,  and  the  agent 
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olalnaa  to  believe  that  if  any  more  water  is 
diverted  for  irrlKatioa  the  fishing  privilage 
will  become  worthleBf.  The  water  of  two 
Btreamsare  lavolved;  those  of  the  Yakima  river 
itself  and  those  of  the  Ahtaaum,  a  tributary  of 
that  stream.  Along  the  latter  are  many  white 
settlers  who  have  used  its  water  for  years  for 
irrigation  without  moleetation,  and  it  appears 
have  been  the  means  of  putting  thousands  of 
dollars  into  the  pockets  of  the  reservation  In- 
dians In  the  shape  of  wages  for  labor  perfor- 
med on  the  irrigated  farms. 

Such  eminent  predecessors  of  the  present  In- 
dian agent,  as  Father  Wilbur  and  General 
Milroy,  says  the  Portland  Oregonian,  in  discuss- 
iog  this  novel  phase  of  Irrigation  failed  to  see 
any  danger  to  the  Indians'  rights  in  this  use  of 
the  creek  water  for  irrigation,  and  the  princi- 
ple is  the  same  as  that  involved  in  the  divert- 
ing of  a  part  of  the  Yakima  river  for  the  pur- 
pose of  irrigating  some  70,000  acres.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  present  agent,  the  settlers  along 
the  Ahtanum  have  no  rights  to  the  waters  of 
that  stream,  and  he  says  he  has  instructions  to 
prosecute  all  who  violate  the  treaty  obligations; 
bat  while  the  appropriations  of  the  water  for 
irrigation  purposes  have  practically  left  the 
main  stream  of  the  Ahtanum  dry  during  the 
irrigation  season,  be  recognizas  that  to  en- 
force the  strict  letter  of  the  treaty  in  this  re- 
spect would  ruin  the  farmers  along  the  creek, 
and  he  has  in  consequence  taken  no  action. 
In  his  opinion,  the  proper  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion would  be  the  making  of  another  treaty 
and  the  purchase  by  the  Government  of  the 
water  franchise  from  the  Indians.  As  to  the 
waters  of  the  Yakima,  and  the  appropriation  by 
the  irrigation  company,  the  agent  considers 
the  question  still  more  serious.  He  has  sent 
plans  of  the  dam  and  oanal  to  the  Commis- 
sioner, and  as  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
canal  would  carry  off  practically  all  the  water 
in  the  river,  he  has  recommended  that  the  com- 
pany be  restricted  in  this  respect.  From  the 
tone  of  the  local  paper  it  is  evident  that  the 
people,  whose  hopes  are  centered  upon  the 
great  irrigation  work  in  progress,  do  not  be- 
lieve the  fishing  rights  and  privileges  of  the  In- 
dians are  in  any  each  danger  as  assumed  by 
their  agent.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  them 
suspeot  him  of  too  great  zeal,  since  they  have 
never  before  been  soared  at  the  taking  of  water 
for  Irrigating.  It  has  been  going  on  for  years, 
and  now  and  then  a  fish,  which  perhaps  the 
Creator  and  the  Indian  bureau  intended  for  a 
slwash  dinner,  has  actually  turned  his  nose  in- 
to the  farmers'  ditch,  and  gone  flapping  along 
the  corn  rows  until  caught  and  fried  by  the 
thrifty  housewife.  If  the  Indians  are  en- 
titled to  all  the  water  of  all  the  streams  that 
border  their  reservations,  in  order  that  they 
may  not  be  deprived  of  a  single  fiah  that  might 
be  sustained  in  full  banks  and  oanght  from  the 
slwash  side  of  the  river,  then  the  enterprise  of 
the  white  man  in  his  neck  of  the  woods  should 
be  pulled  off  at  once.  It  is  a  question  of  much 
more  than  looal  importance,  end  should  not  be 
hastily  settled  by  an  ex  parte  construction  of 
the  old  treaty.  Common  sense  would  lead  one 
to  think  that  no  treaty  was  ever  intended  to 
interfere  with  the  white  man's  plowing  on  one 
side  of  a  stream,  while  the  Indian  fished  on 
the  other.  The  white  man's  side  of  the  river 
has  been  Idle  and  unproduotlve  too  long  al- 
ready. 

It  seems  scarcely  possible  that  there  can  be 
but  one  conclusion  to  this  matter.  It  Is  not  to 
be  believed  that  the  privilege  of  catching  fish 
in  a  stream  will  prevent  the  utilization  of  its 
water  for  irrigation;  to  do  so  would  violate 
every  economic  principle  and  would  be  an  in- 
justice to  the  white  settlers  of  the  Yakima  val- 
ley that  would  not  be  tolerated. 


Pumping  Water. 

W.  S.  Green,  the  Colusa  county  apostle  of 
irrigation,  publishes  a  statement  over  his  signa- 
ture that  water  can  be  furnished  the  Sacra- 
mento river  lands  cheaper  than  almost  any- 
where in  the  State  by  means  of  large  pnmps  on 
on  a  bargp.  It  will  justify  a  pomp  that  will 
throw  75,000  gallons  a  minute.  15,000  gallons 
can  be  thrown  over  the  levee  for  10  cents,  and 
20,000  can  be  thrown  into  such  sloughs  as  Syca- 
more and  Cheney  for  10  cents,  and  thrown  fast 
enough  to  prevent  waste.  Land  a  mile  or  more 
back  can  be  watered  cheaply.  With  such  a 
plant  on  the  river,  land  will  be  worth  $20  an 
acre  more  money,  Mr.  Green  is  consulting 
with  farmers  who  desire  to  Irrigate  with  the 
view  of  setting  operations  on  foot  for  putting 
in  one  or  more  pumping  plants.  It  may  be 
added  tbat  this  is  no  experimental  idea,  but 
has  been  sucoesnfully  tested  in  many  places  in 
the  arid  region. 


A  Novel  Recommendation. 

The  Grand  -Jury  of  San  Bernardino  county, 
In  Its  report  filed  a  short  time  since,  made  a 
recommendation  upon  the  subject  of  irrigation 
storage  reservoirs  which  has  the  merit  of  nov- 
elty, whatever  may  be  said  of  the  legality  of 
the  action  proposed.  The  recommendation  is 
as  follows:  "A  matter  of  great  Importance  to 
this  county,  demanding  Immediate  attention,  ia 
our  storage-reservoir  system.  We  therefore 
recommend  that  the  Board  of  Supervisors  pass 
an  ordinance  to  the  effect  tliat  the  plan  and 
Bpeolfioationa  for  all  dams  now  in  course  of  oon- 
struotlnn,  or  that  may  hereafter  be  constructed, 
In  Ban  i^:>rnardino  county,  for  the  impounding 
of  water  in  a  quantity  sufficient  to  be  a  menaoe 
to  life  and  property,  ihall  be  submitted  to  the 


Board  of  Supervisors,  who  shall  obtain  for 
such  plans  and  specifications  the  approval  of 
one  or  more  competent  engineers." 


Work  in  the  Districts. 

Next  Wednesday  the  election  will  be  held 
for  the  organization  of  the  Glendora  district. 
In  Los  Angeles  county.  The  people  Interested 
seem  practically  unanimous  and  little  opposl 
tion  is  expected. 

Engineers  J.  D.  Browne  and  assistants  are  at 
work  again  on  the  line  of  the  Kern  and  Tulare 
district  canal.  They  started  in  at  the  point  of 
diversion  from  the  river,  and  are  making  a  very 
careful  survey,  says  the  BakerEfield  Echo. 
Measurements  are  made  every  few  feet  and  the 
data  obtained  from  which  the  exact  amount  of 
earth  to  be  moved  can  be  estimated.  Their 
progress  was  necessarily  slow  now,  for  they  are 
working  in  the  roughest  country  encountered 
along  the  whole  route.  When  a  few  miles 
more  are  passed  the  open  plains  will  be  reached 
and  then  they  can  get  along  much  more  rapid- 
ly. One  of  the  directors  informed  an  Echo  re- 
porter, a  few  days  ago,  that  the  prospect  for 
a  sale  of  the  district  bonds  was  improving. 
Several  Eastern  Institutions  are  considering  the 
matter,  and  if  the  survey  now  being  made 
shows  conclusively  that  the  oanal  can  be  built 
for  the  amount  of  the  bonds,  a  sale  is  likely  to 
follow  In  the  near  future.  The  directors  rest 
easy  on  this  contingency,  feeling  certain  that 
their  estimate  of  the  cost  was  properly  made. 
Bat  should  their  expectations  of  a  sale  fall  to 
materialize,  they  have  other  prospects.  Con- 
struction companies  have  already  offered  to  do 
the  work  and  take  the  bonds  for  pay.  Such  an 
arrangement  would  amount  to  the  same  as  a 
sale  of  the  bonds,  except  that  it  would,  to  some 
extent,  shut  off  competition  for  the  work.  But 
when  the  new  estimate  of  cost  Is  made  and 
these  builders  have  made  their  bid,  it  can  easily 
be  told  whether  their  figures  are  too  high. 

The  director  referred  to  says  that  instead  of 
being  discouraged,  they  feel  very  sanguine  that 
the  work  will  soon  be  ander  headway.  The 
confidence  In  these  securities  is  all  the  while 
growing  stronger,  and  no  great  length  of  time 
oan  elapse  before  there  is  a  demand  for  them. 

A  visit  to  Ferris  reveals  the  fact  that  that 
colony  is  in  a  prosperous  condition.  Water 
from  the  Bear  Valley  system  Is  flowing  on  the 
tract,  says  the  San  Barnardino  Times- Index. 
Within  the  last  three  months,  25  new  houses 
have  been  built,  and  within  the  last  year  and  a 
half,  the  population  has  doubled.  The  Santa 
Fe  is  building  a  fine  new  depot  at  an  expense 
of  $5000.  Plans  have  been  completed  for  two 
or  three  new  brick  blocks.  The  contracts  have 
been  let  for  laying  cteel  distributing  pipe  lines 
to  carry  water  upon  the  entire  district  at  a  cost 
of  $50,000.  Within  the  last  30  days  the  land 
sales  have  footed  up  to  upward  of  $250,000.  A 
vast  amount  of  land  is  being  sown  to  barley 
and  wheat  and  preparations  are  being  made  for 
extensive  orchard  planting  this  spring.  Land 
is  now  being  sold  with  water  right  in  the  Irrl 
gatlon  district  at  from  $40  to  $100  per  acre. 

The  irrigation  districts  already  formed  In 
San  Diego  county  oover  150,000  acres  of  land, 
■ays  the  Esoondido  Times,  Allowing  40  acres 
to  the  family  tbat  would  accommodate  25,000 
families,  and  estimating  an  average  of  four  to  a 
family,  it  means  a  population  of  100,000,  Inde- 
pendent of  towns.  But  it  has  been  demon- 
strated that  a  family  can  make  a  living  on  ten 
acres,  with  water;  hence  the  territory  men- 
tioned is  capable  of  supporting  a  population  of 
400,000.  Apply  this  to  the  Escondi'do  valley, 
we  would  have  fully  5000  population  outside  of 
the  town,  which  would  contain  fully  as  many 
more,  owing  to  its  commanding  position  con- 
cerning a  large  ontelde  tributary  country. 

It  is  believed  that  the  Oakdale  canal  can  be 
completed  to  a  few  miles  west  of  Oakdale  for 
$15,000,  including  dam  and  everything,  says 
the  Oakdale  Leader.  One  firm  in  Oakdale  has 
offered  to  advance  $5000,  and  one  or  two  other 
men  living  in  the  town  have  agreed  to  advance 
a  proportionate  share.  Xow,  will  those  farmers 
who  fought  the  district  do  as  much  ?  One  man 
said  on  the  street  the  other  day  that  he  had 
$1000  invested  in  the  Oakdale  canal,  and  he 
would  rather  lose  It  all  than  to  see  a  district 
organized.  If  that  be  the  case,  the  work  last 
Monday  resulted  in  a  gain  of  several  thousand 
dollars  to  the  farmers,  and  It  looks  as  If  they 
could  afford  to  render  financial  assistance  to 
this  great  enterprise.  Fifteen  thousand  dollars 
is  required;  probably  $60C0  can  be  raised  In 
Oakdale.  Will  the  farmers  who  represent  8000 
acres  of  land  raise  the  remaining  $9000  ?  Let 
us  see  if  they  will  work  as  actively  in  the  In- 
terest of  the  Oakdale  canal,  as  they  did  against 
the  district  proposition. 

The  DInoba  Dispatch  says:  In  disbursing  the 
district  moneys,  it  is  a  source  of  business  satis- 
faction to  know  that  nearly  every  dollar  is 
spent  in  the  district.  It  does  not  go  to  Ohlna 
or  Italy,  but  is  laid  out  right  here  in  the  dis- 
trict, where  the  money  is  raised.  Since  the 
formation  of  the  district  in  August,  1888,  $52,' 
673  have  been  expended,  viz.:  Labor,  $15,000; 
supplies,  $2763;  boarding  the  men,  $1459;  hay 
and  grain,  .15510;  lumber,  $3254;  advertising 
and  printing,  $2057;  law,  $55.33;  per  diem  of 
directors  and  committee  expenses,  $.3235;  rffioe 
'upplies,  $307;  snndrifii,  safe,  ( ffice  furniture, 
$.3010;  salaries,  $7508;  surveying,  $2206;  re- 
cording, abstracts,  etc.,  $883. 

The  Alta  district  has  bought  a  section  of 
oanal  already  built  and  needed  by  the  district, 
paying  for  the  same  in  bonds  at  par. 


G[NTOJVIOLO©ieAL. 


Aphis-Proot  Apple  Trees. 

Readers  of  the  Rural  have  been  often  re- 
minded of  the  Australian  method  of  circum- 
venting woolly  aphis  by  growing  trees  on  re- 
sistant stocks.  Some  of  the  stocks  used  in 
Australia  have  been  brought  to  this  State,  but, 
so  far  as  we  know,  no  one  has  yet  adopted  the 
Australian  method  on  a  commercial  scale.  The 
following  interesting  allusion  to  the  snbjsct  we 
find  in  the  Adelaide  Qarden  and  Field  for  No- 
vember, for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  W. 
0.  Grasley  of  Adelaide.  It  Is  from  an  essay  on 
the  apple  by  Mr.  W.  Kelly,  Chairman  of  the 
Branch  Coancil  of  the  Bareaa  of  Agriculture  of 
that  colony: 

In  this  district  several  varieties  of  frnlt- 
bearlng  trees  can  be  grown  to  perfection,  and 
perhaps  none  more  so  than  the  apple.  Unfor- 
tunately an  insect  known  as  the  woolly  aphis 
Infests  it,  and  has  its  home  here.  That  insect 
penetrates  to  the  roots,  and,  lodging  there, 
sucks  the  life  sap  of  the  tree.  In  its  safe  re- 
treat, that  insect  defied  the  skill  of  the  orchard- 
ist  in  his  efforts  to  eradicate  it,  and  the  culti- 
vation of  the  apple  has  suffered  in  consequence. 
It  has,  however,  been  discovered  that  there  are 
two  varieties  of  apples — the  Winter  Majetin 
and  Northern  Spy — which  are  blight  proof. 
The  Insect  will  not  touch  these  trees,  and  the 
knowledge  of  that  fact  enables  the  growers  to 
cope  somewhat  succeesfnlly  with  that  pest. 

This  is  a  matter  of  first  importance  to  per- 
sons who  intend  to  cultivate  the  apple,  for  un- 
less the  stocks  are  blight-proof,  growers  cannot 
expect  to  succeed.  Raspectable  nurserymen 
and  other  practical  growers  now  graft  every 
variety  of  apple  on  blight-proof  stocks.  It 
was  thought  by  some  that  by  gathering  the 
fruit  of  the  Winter  Majetin  and  Northern  Spy 
when  fully  ripe,  and  sowing  the  seed,  they 
would  obtiin  blight-proof  plants.  The  result, 
however,  proved  disappointing,  inasmuch  as  a 
large  proportion  of  the  seedlings  were  not  proof 
against  blight.  It  could  not  be  expected  that 
they  would,  for  seedling  plants  partake  more 
or  less  of  the  character  of  their  parents.  If 
the  blight  proof  trees  were  grown  In  the  or- 
chard with  other  varieties  of  the  apple,  the 
pollen  of  one  plant  would  be  wafted  by  the 
wind  or  carried  by  bees  or  birds  to  the  stigma 
of  another.  The  seedlings  would  possess  some 
of  the  constitutional  qualities  of  both  male  and 
female  plants,  and  la  consequence  of  cross 
fertilization,  could  not  possess  bllgbt-proof 
properties. 

Root-grafting  is  the  only  effectual  way  of 
getting  over  the  difficulty.  That  is  done  by 
grafting  scions  of  the  Winter  Majetin  or  North- 
ern Spy  on  portions  of  the  root  of  the  same 
trees.  The  roots  are  cut  up  into  short  pieces, 
taking  care  that  each  has  a  few  small  fibers. 
The  grafted  roots  are  planted  In  the  nursery, 
and  the  following  season  are  again  grafted,  but 
this  time  with  scions  of  the  variety  of  apple  in- 
tended to  form  the  tree — [and  at  least  six 
inches  above  the  surface  of  the  soil. — Sec]  By 
this  method  of  double  grafting,  not  only  the 
roots,  but  a  portion  of  the  stock  are  rendered 
blight  proof.  The  following  season  the  young 
trees  are  fit  for  planting  where  Intended  to  re- 
main. 

There  are  many  methods  of  grafting,  but  the 
principle  Is  the  same  In  all.  With  roots  and 
young  stocks  split-grafting  is  the  simplest  and 
best,  and  is  generally  adopted.  The  joining  is 
made  by  cutting  and  carefully  fitting  the  bark 
of  the  graft  to  the  bark  of  the  stock.  Between 
the  bark  and  sapwood  of  trees  there  is  always 
a  layer  of  cellular  tissue,  which  is  called  cam- 
bium, and  it  is  in  this  layer  that  grafting  and 
budding  are  generally  effected.  In  fact,  It  Is 
essential  that  the  cambium  layer  of  both  stock 
and  graft  be  placed  In  contact,  and  when  that 
Is  done,  the  vital  force  of  the  cambium  cells 
soon  effects  a  union  of  the  two.  To  prevent 
disarrangement,  a  tie  of  soft  texture  ia  bound 
round  the  graft  to  keep  the  lips  of  the  wound 
together,  and  then  soil  Is  placed  around  and 
above  the  tie  to  exclude  air  and  light. 


Our  Gift  to  Australia. 

It  has  previously  been  noted  In  the  Rural 
that  Prof.  Riley  arranged  some  months  ago  to 
send  to  the  colonies  something  In  exchange  for 
the  Vedalia  cardinalis,  the  Australian  insect 
which  has  proved  of  such  itacalcnlable  value  In 
this  State.  The  following  interesting  notes  we 
take  from  the  Adelaide  Garden  and  Field  for 
November: 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  introduce  from 
California  the  Riphldia  (very  useful  predatory 
insects)  Into  New  Zealand,  to  act  against  the 
codlin  moth,  a  peat  which  Is  causing  severe 
loss  in  m  ny  districts  of  the  colony.  Mr. 
Koebele  was  kind  enough  to  transmit  25  boxes 
of  R»phldla  to  Mr.  R.  Allen  Wight  of  Auckland 
to  experiment  with.  They  were  all  In  the  pupa 
stage,  except  one  larva,  which  arrived  alive 
and  well;  and  although  the  results  were  not  so 
good  as  might  have  been  wished,  the  fact  of  the 
usefulness  of  Raphidla  against  the  codlin  moth 
was  fully  and  satisfaotorily  proved.  The  Ra- 
phidla Is  an  insect  of  the  order  Nenroptera, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  most  active  and  voraolous 


of  that  order,  which  Is  distinguished  for  thes«^ 
qualities.  When  this  larva  arrived,  after  its 
long  fast,  it  was  given  a  codlin  moth  larva, 
which  it  at  once  attacked  with  considerable 
fury  and  devoured,  although  it  was  nearly  as 
large  as  itself,  and  as  soon  as  it  recovered  from 
its  gorged  condition,  it  attacked  and  killed  sev- 
eral more,  evidently  taking  a  pleasure  in  so  do- 
ing. The  insect  was  kept  in  coofinement  for 
some  months,  during  which  it  destroyed  con* 
■iderable  numbers  of  codlin  moth  larvae,  and 
also  fed  freely  upon  the  woolly  apple  aphis;  bat 
It  did  not  appear  willing  to  tear  open  the  co- 
coons of  the  moth  larvae  to  get  at  their  contents. 

Dreading  the  severity  of  the  New  Zsaland 
winter  for  the  insects  conveyed  from  so  warm  a 
country  as  California,  Mr.  Wight  sent  a  few  of 
them  to  Mr.  French  of  Melbourne  to  be  ac- 
climatized there,  considering  also  that  the  un- 
avoidable dangers  of  the  hemispheric  change 
would  be  better  avoided  in  the  Australian  cli- 
mate; and  being  obliged  to  leave  home  for  a 
considerable  time,  he  was  compelled  to  turn 
those  remaining  out,  to  take  their  chance  in  a 
sheltered  situation  In  the  orchard,  and  nothing 
more  has  ever  been  seen  of  them,  although  it  is 
not  Improbable  that  they  may  yet  be  in  exist- 
ence, and  increasing.  The  larva  of  Raphidla  ia 
admirably  formed  to  prey  on  tbat  of  the  codlin 
moth.  Its  body  is  very  fiat,  and  it  runs  very 
quickly  both  forward  and  backward.  It  has  a 
large  and  very  flat  head,  fitted  with  a  formid- 
able pair  of  nippers,  with  which  it  seizes  Its 
prey,  and  the  whole  insect  could  not  be  better 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  creeping  under  the 
scales  of  bark,  and  into  those  crevices  where 
the  moth  larvae  secrete  themselves  when  about 
to  pupate.  Of  course  it  Is  Impossible,  with  so 
little  experience  of  one  specimen,  to  say  whether 
It  would  attack  and  devour  the  same  prey  upon 
which  it  lived  ia  captivity  if  it  had  been  at 
liberty,  and  had  a  choice  of  victims,  and  it  cer- 
tainly seemed  willing  to  feed  apon  the  aphides 
that  were  placed  with  it;  but  Mr.  Koebele, 
who  has  watched  its  habits  closely  in  Califor- 
nia, says  that  it  is  by  far  the  most  useful  insect 
among  the  many  which  attack  the  moth,  and, 
in  fact,  the  only  very  effectual  one,  and  the 
propriety  of  its  introduction  wherever  the  cod- 
lin moth  is,  cannot  be  doubted. 


QiETEOF^ObOGieAb. 


Pacific  Coast  Weather  for  December. 

The  weather  of  the  month  commenced  with  a 
disturbance  central,  over  British  Columbia, 
the  storm  trough  extending  southward  through 
Nevada  Into  southeastern  California,  and  with 
rain  general  as  far  south  as  the  lower  San  Joa- 
quin valley.  Clearing  weather  prevailed  on 
the  2d,  but  on  the  3d  a  storm  approached  the 
upper  California  coast  that  moved  northeast- 
ward, and  gave  general  precipitation  to  the  en- 
tire slope,  including  Southern  California. 

On  the  4th,  a  high  pressure  area  advanced 
over  California  and  Oregon,  and  gave  low  tem- 
peratures to  the  Interior  for  several  days,  frosts 
occurring  at  San  Francisco,  Sacramento  and 
Needles,  on  the  5th,  at  San  Francisco,  San 
Diego  and  Loa  Angeles  on  the  6tb,  and  at  Ban 
Francisco  and  San  Diego  on  the  7th. 

On  the  evening  of  the  6th  a  disturbance  waa 
apparent  on  the  upper  coast  tbat  intensified  as 
It  moved  eastward,  resulting  in  rains  and  high 
winds  from  Northern  Calitornla,  Nevada,  and 
Utah  northward  by  the  evening  of  the  8th. 
Clearing  conditions  prevailed  on  the  9  th,  and 
generally  fair  weather  on  the  10th  and  11th; 
but  on  the  latter  date  there  was  a  fall  In  the 
air  pressure  over  Southern  California  and  a  ris- 
ing air  pressure  over  the  interior  of  the  slope, 
with  a  depression  manifesting  itself  on  the 
upper  coast  and  forcing  the  high  area  south- 
ward, which  conditions  resulted  in  violent 
north  winds  over  Southern  Nevada  and  ex- 
treme Eastern  and  Southern  California  on  the 
11th  and  12ch;  the  disturbance  to  the  north 
passed  eaetward  over  the  upper  country  and 
gave  light  rains  as  far  sonth  as  Northern  Cali- 
fornia, on  the  13th. 

On  t^e  evening  of  the  I5tb  a  storm  approached 
the  upper  coast  and  by  the  16th  the  rain  area 
had  spread  southward  over  northern  California, 
On  the  18th  a  disturbsnoe  came  in  toward 
Washington  and  by  the  evening  of  the  19th 
there  was  a  storm  trough  extending  along  the 
entire  slope  and  general  rains  and  enow  falling 
In  all  sections.  The  evening  of  the  20th  saw  a 
disturbance  central  over  Washington,  and 
again  on  the  22ad,  both  storms  giving  'raius  or 
snows  as  far  southward  as  extreme  northern 
California,  and  the  latter  storm  diverging 
southward  gave  scattering  rains  in  the  southern 
portion  of  northern  California  on  23rd  and 
snows  to  Nevada  and  Utah.  The  coldest  day, 
from  eastern  Washington  and  Oregon  south- 
ward, was  on  the  25th  when  the  temperature 
fell  below  zero  in  eastern  Oregon  and  Nevada, 
and  below  the  freezing  point  in  nearly  all  por- 
tions of  California  except  on  the  immediate 
coast.  By  the  evening  of  the  25th  a  distur- 
bance in  the  north  attracted  southerly  winds 
giving  warmer  weather,  and  this  storm  proved 
to  be  the  most  severe  of  the  season,  the  reduced 
air  pressure  at  Port  Angeles  falling  to  29.10 
Inches  by  3  r.  m.  of  26th,  causing  general  pre- 
cipitation to  fall  In  all  portions  of  the  slope  by 
the  evening  of  the  27tb,  and  giving  high  winds 
to  all  but  the  lower  California  stations,  the 
wind  reaching  a  maximum  velocity  of  33  miles 
per  hour  at  Fort  Canby,  Wash. 

The  28th  saw  another  storm  entering  the 
upper  country,  with  precipitation  as  far  south 
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aa  Southern  California,  and  the  development  of 
a  decided  storm  In  Nevada,  with  high  w  nds 
over  the  interior.  The  month  closed  with  a 
disturbance  on  the  upper  coast  and  P«o«P>t«- 
tion  general  north  of  Central  California  There 
were  therefore  a  total  of  11  «'orms  that  ad- 
vanoed  from  the  ocean  and  affected  the  weather 
of  the  Pacific  States,  not  Including  the  branch 
storms  that  developed  from  troughs  extending 
southward  into  the  Interior.      ^    ,     .  , 

The  month  can  be  classed  as  having  been  de- 
cidedly stormy  and  extreme  in  its  conditions. 
The  rains  of  the  month  were  as  follows: 
Olvmpla.  13  6;  Portland,  11.4;  Roseburg,  12.0; 
Spokane!  3.0;  Walla  Walla,  1.8;  Baker  City, 
4  0-  Bed  Blnff,  3  8;  Sacramento,  3.3;  ban  Fran- 
oisc'c,  5.6;  Fresno.  4.0;  Keeler,  0.3;  Los  An- 
geles,  2  0;  San  Diego,  1  3;  Cawon  City,  5  6; 
Winnemucca,  1.7;  Helena,  0.4;  Salt  Lake,  2  2; 
Tucson,  0.2;  and  Yuma,  no  rain.  Tnis  is  a 
deficiency  of  1.4  Inches  in  the  Sacramento  val- 
ley and  from  0.9  to  1.5  in  Southern  Oalltornia, 
but  an  excess  of  1.7  at  Fresno  and  0.5  at  San 
Francisco,  compared  to  the  December  fall.  In 
the  western  portions  of  Washington  and  Or- 
egon there  was  a  general  excess  of  from  over 
three  to  nearly  six  inches.  There  were  five 
inches  of  enow  on  the  ground  at  the  close  of 
the  month  at  Spokane,  15  inches  at  Baker 
City  one  inch  at  Red  Bluff,  from  4  to  36  inches 
In  the  mountains  north  of  Red  Bluff,  from  43 
to  108  Inches  on  the  summit  of  the  Sierras  In 
Eastern  California,  six  inches  at  Carson  City, 
four  at  Winnemucca,  and  three  at  Salt  Lake 

^'The  month  was  from  three  to  six  degrees 
warmer  than  usual  in  the  eastern  portions  of 
Washington  and  Oregon,  and  In  western  Mon- 
tana, and  nearly  the  normal  in  the  western 
portions  of  Washington  and  Oregon.  In  Cali- 
fornia, Nevada,  Arizona  and  Utah  the  mean 
temperature  was  from  four  to  six  degrees  be- 
low the  normal,  being  four  degrees  below 
throughout  California,  except  on  the  coast 
where  It  was  from  one  to  two  degrees  below, 
and  from  four  to  six  degrees  below  in  the  In- 
terior. Robert  E.  Kerham, 

Chief  of  Division. 


Plowing  by  Night.— A  plan  has  been  adopt- 
ed by  the  farmers  of  Colusa  county  to  gain 
time  by  plowing  at  night,  as  a  means  of  accel- 
erating  fall  plowing.  The  plan  Is  to  use  a 
steam  plow  which  can  be  run  day  and  night 
over  the  level  farms  at  the  rate  of  eight  miles 
an  hour.  It  has  a  traction  engine,  and  ttars 
up  the  ground  In  strips  21  feet  wide,  doing  its 
work  much  more  evenly  and  thoroughly  than 
the  old  horse  plows.  The  same  appliances  are 
used  for  combined  harvesters  and  thrashers  In 
the  proper  season.  The  engine  is  equipped 
with  locomotive  headlights  for  night  work,  and 
they  throw  a  light  In  the  path  in  front  of  the 
luachine.  Additional  lights  throw  their  rays 
on  the  plows,  which  are  placed  in  a  row 
obliquely  from  the  direction  of  progress, 
enabling  the  machine  to  turn  sharp  corners. 
Ordinarily,  an  engineer,  a  fireman  and  a  man 
to  looK  after  the  plow  can  operate  this  labor 
saving  device,  which  plows  abont  160  acres  a 
day,  running  continuously,  at  a  cost  of  12J 
cents  per  acre.  Including  wear  and  tear  of  ma- 
chinery. Team-plowing  oould  not  be  carried 
on  for  less  than  75  cents  an  acre.  The  ability 
to  work  at  night  enables  a  farmer  to  rush  his 
work  when  he  is  pressed  for  time.  The  main 
objection  to  running  at  night  is  the  dltiicnlty 
enoountered  in  having  two  different  crews  to 
ran  the  machine,  one  by  day  and  the  other  by 
night.  If  anything  goes  wrong  during  the 
day,  the  night  engineer  usually  falls  heir  to  the 
difficulty,  which  the  other  frequently  neglects 
and  makes  no  effort  to  repair  the  damage. 

JUMB   BUTTER  IN  JANOABY. 

The  batter-maker  whose  butter  at  this  season  is  equal 
in  color  and  flavor  to  that  of  June  is  the  one  who  gets 
the  best  prices. 

The  color  can  be  gained  easily  by  using  Wells,  Rich, 
ardson  &  Co.'a  Improved  Butter  Color,  and  as  looks  make 
a  great  d'Sercnce  in  the  way  batter  taste;!  to  the  con- 
sumer, the  flavor  will  be  all  right  if  this  color  la  used. 
Butter-makers  should  remember  that  no  other  make 
equals  W.,  R.  &  Co.'s  color  in  strength,  natural  shade, 
and  freedom  from  taste  and  odor.  Butter  buyers  and 
commission  merchants  recommend  their  patrons  to  use 
it,  as  they  know  It  is  always  the  same  strength  and 
shade,  thus  making  butter  in  which  it  is  used  uniform  in 
color  the  year  round.  If  you  are  using  a  weak  or  in- 
ferior color,  why  not  change  to  the  bebt'/ 


Complimentary  Samples. 

Persons  receiving  this  paper  marked  are  re- 
qnested  to  examine  its  contents,  terms  of  sub. 
■oription,  and  give  It  their  own  patronage,  and 
aa  tar  as  practicable  aid  in  circulating  the 
iOTimal,  and  making  its  value  more  widely 
known  to  others,  ana  extending  its  influence  in 
the  cause  it  faithfully  serves.  Sabsoriptlon, 
paid  in  advance,  5  mos,  $1;  10  mos.,  {2;  16 
mos.,  $3.  Extra  copies  mailed  for  10  cents, 
if  ordered  soon  enough  If  already  ■  nab- 
sorlber,  please  show  the  paper  tn  others. 


A  U.VIVEK.SITY  Chair  of  Labor. — The  first 
obair  of  labor  ever  institated  in  Europe  was  de- 
creed by  the  Paris  Municipal  Council,  la»t 
July,  Henry  R^vllle  haa  been  named  as  pro- 
fessor. 

Unitarian  Literature 

Sent  free  by  thp  '■;HANNi.sr,  Auxir.fARr  of  the  First 
Unitarian  Church,  cor.  Geary  and  Franklin  Sts.,  San 
Francisco.   Address  Mrs.  B.  F.  Giddings  as  above. 


Palo  Alto  Stock  Farm. 

IMPORTANT   SALE    OF   SIXTY  HEAD 

Choice  Brood  Mares! 


KENTUCKY  PRINCE,  GENERAL  BENTON,  ALMONT,  PIEDMONT,  A.  W.  RICH 
MOND,  ARTHURTON,  MOHAWK  CHIEF,  MESSENGER  DUROC,  MILTON  ME- 
DIUM, BENEFIT,  CONTRACTOR  and  other  noted  stallions.  These  mares  are  stinted 
to  Palo  Alto,  2:08i;  Electricity,  2:l7h  Azmoor,  2:204;  Whips,  2:27i;  Amigo,  2:16|; 
Alban.  2:24;  Mac  Benton,  Benefit,  Good  Gift,  etc ,  sons  of  Electioneer,  Gen'l  Benton,  Etc. 

 jA-T — 

SALES  YARD.  CORNER  MARKET  STREET  AND  VAN  NESS  AVENUE, 

At  10  O'clock,  on  WEDNESDAY,  FEB.  24,  1892. 

'  Oataloeuea  Ready  JANUARY  5tb.  Will  be  sent  upon  apDllcatloD. 

TS-ITaTalF  c*3  OO.,  .^ULctionoors, 


THE  VERY  BEST  &  CHEAPEST  FLOUR 


PRIZE  MEDAL  OF  CAL.  STATE  PAIR,  1890 


RABBIT-PROOF 

STOCK  FENCE! 

Cbeap,  Durable  and  Effective. 

Pickets  colored  red  by  boiling  in  a  chemical  paint  to 
preserve  the  wood.  We  make  it  2  ft.,  2i  ft.,  i  ft.  and  4^ 
It.  high.   Send  for  circulars  and  price  list  to 

JUDSON   MFG.  CO., 


14  &  16  Fremont  St  San  Francisco 


THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY, 


PATENT   OWNERS  OF 

NOBEL'S  DYNAMITE,  NOBELS  EXPLOSIVE  GELATINE,  NOBEL'S 
GELATINE-DYNAMITE,  AND  THE  JUDSON  IMPROVED  POWDER. 

Beat  and  fStroBsest  Exploslven  In  the  World. 

The  only  Reliable  and  Efticieut  Powder  for  Stnmr>  and  Bank  BIa«tlngr.  Railroad  Contractors  and  Farmers 
use  no  other.  As  otbera  IHIITATE  oar  tiiant  Powder,  ao  do  they  Judaon,  by  manafaetorlne 
an  Inferior  article. 


The  Giant  Powder  Oo.  having  built  Black  Powder  Works,  with  all  the  latest  improvements,  at  Clipper  Gap,  Placer 
County,  known  as  THE  CI„II*P£K  offer  this  powder  and  guarantee  it  the  best. 

CAPS  and  FUSE  at  Itoweat  Batea. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY,  30  California  St„  San  Francisco. 


St.  Albans  Tread  Horse- Powers! 


The  above  cut  shows  a  section  of  the  Judson  2-ft. 
Rabbit-Proof  Fence.  By  stretching  barbed  wires  on  the 
posts  above  it,  it  will  turn  any  stock  whatever. 


IT  STANDS  AT  THE  HEAD) 


DO  NOT  FAIL  to  SEE  THE  "DOMESTIC" 

Before  Buying  a  Sewing  Machine. 
It  is  the  leader  in  practical  progress.    Send  (or  price  list 
J.  W.  EVANS,  29  Post  St.,  S.  F. 


TRUMAN,  HOOKEE  &  OO., 

8AN  FRANCISCO. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 
The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society, 

626  Oalifornla  Street. 


FOR  THE  HALF  YEAR  ENDING  DECEMBER  81,  1891, 
adivldenH  h^n  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  five  and 
tour-tentha  (5  4-10)  per  cent  per  annum  on  Terra  De- 
posits, and  (our  and  one-half  (4))  per  cent  per  annum  on 
Ordinary  Deposits,  payable  on  and  after  SATURDAY, 
January  2,  1392. 

UEOROB  TOURNY,  Secretory. 


 FOR  

ONE,  TWO  AND  THREE  ANIMALS. 

Especially  adapted  for 

Driving  Cream  Separators, 

CHURNS,  SAWS,  FEtD  COTTERS  and  PUMP- 
ING WATER  FOR  IRRIGATION. 
Guaranteed  to  produce 

MORE  DRIVING  POWER, 

To  wear  longer,  run  evener,  and  give  better 
satisfaction  than  any  other  make. 

The  only  Horse-Power  that  we  sell  with  our 
De  Laval  separators  and  ^arantee  the  whole 
outfit  to  give  entire  satisiaction. 

There  are  nearly  one  hundred  o(  these 

Horse  Power  Cream-Separator  Ontflts 

In  this  State  to-day  and  all  doing  well. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 


G.  G.  WICKSON  &  CO..  3  &  5  Front  St.,  San  Francisco. 

846N.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles.    141  Front  St.,  Portland. 


THE  ECONOMY  HORSE-POWER 

 WITH  

Fly-Wheel  Walking  Beam  for  Pamplng  Large  Qa  ntlties  of  Water 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 


F.  W.  KROGH  &  CO.,  51  Beale  Street,  S.  F 


£|iiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiii8iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii£ 
S  'T^^T'EWS  FROM  ^^^^         ^^^^  there  was  a  E 

E  IT  A  TnmTT-n-n       machine  that  would  sow  any  gar-  5 

E  |L  ANOTllDxt   den  seed,  from  beans  down  to  celer>',  = 

^  P  —  IJ'VT  either  hills  or  rows,  sow  fertilizers,  = 

5  ^     irliiinJJili     cover,  roll  down,  and  mark  out  the  S  |||| 

E  next  row,  all  at  one  operation,  what  would  you  say  ?  E 
S  " I  must  see  that  machine  !  "  ~ 

S  You  ought  to  see  it.  It  is  a  new  one  of  the  famous  "PLANET JR. "machines,  S 
5  which  no  well-regulated  farmer  ever  tries  to  get  along  without.  There  are  other  2 
S  novelties  described  in  our  1892  general  catalogue,  now  ready.    Write  for  it.  S 

E  S.  L.  ALLEN  &,  CO.,  1107  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  = 
liiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiDiiiiiiiiire 
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j9[riRICULTURAL  ]QoTES. 


CALIFORNIA. 
Butte. 

NnESEKT  Shipments. — Biggs  Argui:  One 
has  only  to  call  at  tae  depot  nowadays  to  note 
the  Importance  of  the  narsery  buainosB  in  tbiR 
BBotioD,  Almost  a  continnal  string  of  wagons 
loaded  with  stock  have  been  loading  care  since 
D^c.  24l;h,  and  thcusanda  of  trees  are  being 
staippba  right  along.  We  took  occasion  to  ex- 
amine a  carloid  of  Jane  bads,  and  we  found 
every  tree  perfect  In  shape  and  not  a  poor  root 
among  them.  One  oarload  jast  shipped  con- 
tained about  20,000  Jane  buas.  The  nursery- 
men will  make  big  retarns  this  year. 

Splendid  Oranges. — Biggs  Argus:  While 
at  ina  residence  of  A.  M.  Ji'itts  Saturday  after- 
noon, our  attention  was  called  to  the  splendid 
orop  of  oranges  now  hanging  on  the  trees  in  the 
dooryard.  There  are  19  trees  in  all,  a  number 
of  them  budded  trees  and  jast  beginning  to 
bear.  These  trees  were  well  laden  with  large 
fruit,  but  the  trees  that  attracted  special  atten- 
tion were  five  or  six  large  seedlings,  whose 
branches  were  simply  overloaded.  In  fact,  we 
noticed  that  several  limbs  were  broken  from 
the  excessive  weight.  On  one  tree,  we  judged 
that  there  must  have  been  at  least  1000  large 
oranges,  and  Mrs.  Pitts  Informed  us  that  sev- 
eral hundred  had  been  picked  from  the  same 
tree.  We  have  seen  no  larger  or  more  thrifty 
trees  anywhere  in  California,  nor  have  we  tasted 
finer  fiiivored  oranges  elsewhere  than  those 
grown  by  Mr.  Pitts.  Tbs  land  surrounding 
Biggs  will  grow  splendid  oranges,  and,  a  few 
years  hence,  will  show  hundreds  of  acres  in 
orange  trees. 

Contra  Oosttk. 

Farm  Notes  from  the  River  Islands. — 
Tyler  i«lana  Cjr.  AntiocQ  Ledger:  Contractor 
J,  D.  Wightman  and  his  gang  are  busy  at  Yoor- 
man  camp  building  the  dairy-house  and  barns 
for  a  large  butter-making  company  that  has 
leased  a  traot  of  2000  acres  from  H.  Voorman 
on  Tyler  Island,  which  lies  between  Bauldin 
Island  and  Andrews  Island.  Oa  the  north  and 
west  it  is  bounded  by  Giorglona  slongb,  on  the 
east  by  Saodgrass  slongh,  and  on  the  south  by 
the  North  iVIokelumne  river.  The  island  is  vir- 
gin soil,  never  having  been  considered  large 
enough  to  pay  for  reclaiming  till  taken  hold  of 
by  its  present  owner,  who  is  a  San  Francisco 
millionaire.  Around  the  borders  of  the  island 
is  a  strip  of  land  about  three  chains  wide  that 
appears  as  though  it  w.)s  formed  by  the  washing 
in  and  lodging  of  sliokena.  It  abounds  in  trees 
of  various  varieties  and  a  heavy  undergrowth 
of  blackberries.  In  summertime  here  can  be 
found  thousands  of  tons  of  wild  berries.  This 
strip  is  the  higher  part  of  the  island,  and  by 
far  the  firmest,  as  the  rest  is  old  regulation 
peat,  and  grown  up  to  tules  of  such  height  that 
a  horseman  is  easily  lost,  and  a  man  on  foot 
can  only  get  out  by  good  luck.  These  are  to  be 
burned  as  soon  as  the  rains  have  wet  the  peat 
soil  snfBsient  to  insure  against  its  also  being 
burned. 

Thorough  Cultivation. — Martinez  Oazetle: 
Alhambra  valley  has  a  State  reputation  for 
prodnctivenesi,  but  it  is  not  only  its  rich  eoil 
and  the  warm  thermal  belt  in  which  it  is  slt- 
uited  that  causes  such  a  generous  yield,  but 
because  these  great  advantages  are  supplemen- 
ted by  a  system  of  cultivation  so  thorough  that 
all  the  moisture  and  nutrition  in  the  ground 
goes  directly  to  the  support  of  the  plant. 
The  Alhambra  orchards  and  vineyards,  now 
under  the  charge  of  Mr.  John  Mair,  afford  a 
splendid  example  of  what  intelligent  cultiva- 
tion oan  accomplish.  Four  or  five  times  dur- 
ing the  season  the  ground  is  thoroughly  culti- 
vated until  it  becomes  as  fine  and  friable  aa 
possible.  No  moisture  is  lost  by  evaporation 
and  the  crops  proclaim  the  generons  attention 
they  receive.  The  fruit  and  grapes  are  not 
only  very  superior  in  siz)  and  quality,  bat  the 
yield  is  enormous.  This  season  there  has  been 
shipp3d  from  the  vineyards  including  those 
picked,  560  tons  of  grapes,  all  bringing  the 
highest  market  prices.  Ot  course  many  other 
vlneyardists  also  understand  and  practice 
thorough  cultivation,  but  we  mention  this  in 
stanae  because  we  have  the  figures  to  illustrate 
so  folly  the  profits  resulting  from  the  system. 

Lassen. 

Laege  Hogs. — Sasanvllle  Afail:  S.  G.  Alex- 
ander of  Autelope  Valley  butchered  ten  hoes 
lately,  the  combined  weight  of  which  was  1670 
poonds,  or  an  average  of  167  pounds  eaoh. 
They  were  Poland  China  stock  and  less  than 
eight  months  old,  and  there  ought  to  be  money 
in  raising  them, 

Los  Angeles. 
Walnut  Statistics.  —  Downey  Champion: 
Through  the  courtesy  of  their  secretary,  Mr. 
J.  A.  Montgomery,  we  are  enabled  to  give  the 
names  of  members  of  the  Loa  Nietos  and 
Binohito  Walnut-Growers'  Association,  num- 
ber of  saoks  of  walnuts  each  had,  the  weight, 
and  also  amount  of  money  each  received  for 
the  same.  Their  aggregate  receipto  were  as 
followii:  Walnuts,  sacks,  6619,  702  649  pounds, 
$.58  020. 

Trek  Planting. — Progress:   Seth  R'chards 
will  add  4000  more  orange  trees  to  bis  mam 
moth   orchard    at    N  )rth    Pomona.  George 
Riorer  will   plant  2000  lemon  trees  on  the 

ycamoro  tract,  northeast  of  Pomona.  H. 
.vljBgrovi:  nf  Los  Angeles  has  given  orders  to 
begin  prr.paratlons  for  planting  2200  orange 
trees  on  hiH  land  in  the  aontbeastern  part  of 
Pomona,         T.  Fenton,  recently  from  Ann 


Arbor,  Mich,,  is  abont  to  plant  six  acres  to 
White  Adriatic  figs,  John  D.  Cison  has  al- 
ready bought  1000  lemon  trees  for  planting. 
S,  N,  Androns  will  do  muoh  more  orange  plant- 
ing next  spring.  It  is  thought  that  over  25 
acres  of  olives  will  be  planted  here  in  March. 
J.  E.  Packard  will  do  a  lot  more  planting 
of  lemon  and  orange  trees  this  season.  J.  A. 
Packard  will  set  out  about  1800  more  orange 
trees  at  his  Lordsburg  ranch.  John  Woy  haa 
oontractad  for  14,000  trees  (mostly  oitruc)  from 
J,  A.  Driffill,  to  be  planted  for  Crawford  Broa., 
east  of  Pomona,  T,  D.  HoUaday  is  going  to 
plant  25  acres  to  oranges,  walnuts  and  decidu- 
ous fruits,  for  a  friend. 

Profit  in  Lemons.  —  Pomona  Progress: 
Daarte  haa  a  15-year-old  lemon  tree  that  has 
yielded  24  boxes  of  lemona  since  Jjinuary,  1891, 
and  each,  box  sold  at  an  average  price  of  $2.10. 
A  few  have  brought  $3  70  a  box.  The  total 
cash  earned  by  the  tree  in  one  year  is  put  at 
$57.  Lemon  culture  never  had  snob  oonsid 
eration  in  horticultural  journals  as  now. 
There  ia  no  question  that  the  lemon  will  prove 
to  be  one  of  the  best  paying  trees  we 
have.  The  new  methods  of  curing  them  are 
bringing  California  lemona  up  to  the  standard 
of  the  imported  article,  and  the  growera  begin 
to  understand  the  art  of  making  lemons  mar- 
ketable. The  fruit  oomes  along  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  and  people  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  poasess  a  lemon  orchard  have  realized 
that  they  have  a  bonanza. 

Merced. 

A  Large  Area  to  Be  Reclaimed. — Loa 
Binos  Enterprise:  The  proapects  of  the  Sunset 
Irrigation  District  seem  favorable.  A  survey 
has  been  commenced,  and  an  assessment  has 
been  made  on  the  stock.  This  canal  will  open 
to  cultivation  over  400,000  acres  of  productive 
land,  which  is  at  present  worthless,  except  for 
sheep-grazing,  on  account  of  having  no  water. 
This  canal  will  irrigate  one  of  the  largest  dis- 
tricts in  the  state,  and  the  capital  stock  will  be 
$2,000,000. 

Monterey^ 

San  Benito  Oolt  Stakes. — Silioa-i  City 
Index:  The  San  Benito  Agricultural  Associa- 
tion has  made  arrangements  for  trotting  oolt 
stakes,  open  to  Monterey  and  Sin  Bjnito  coun- 
ties, as  foUowa:  Two-year  old  stakes,  for  foals 
of  1891;  trotting,  two  in  three;  to  be  decided 
in  1893,  Entrance,  $50;  $10  npon  nomination, 
$10  July  1,  1892,  $10  July  1,  1893.  $20  thirty 
days  prior  to  race;  added  money,  $100.  Three- 
year-old  stakes;  trotting,  three  in  five;  to  be 
decided  in  1892.  Entrance,  $50;  $10  upon 
nomination,  $15  July  1,  1892,  and  $25  thirty 
days  prior  to  race;  added  money,  $100.  The 
third  payment  of  $100  is  due  January  1,  1892, 
on  the  futurity  stakes  for  foals  of  1890.  All 
staken  divided  Into  four  moneys,  and  entries 
close  January  15,  1892. 

Oranee. 

Cold  Weather  and  Fruit. — Santa  Ana 
Blade,  Dec,  30:  A  visit  has  been  made  to  the 
various  lemon  and  orange  orchards  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  this  city  and  Tastin  and  Orange. 
This  valley  for  the  past  three  or  four  days  haa 
been  visited  by  an  unprecedented  cold  snap  of 
weather,  and  it  was  to  ascertain  whether  any 
great  amount  of  injury  has  been  sustained,  that 
inquiries  were  made.  From  all  sources  it  was 
generally  stated  that  although  at  two  o'clock 
last  Saturday  morning  the  thermometer  showed 
26  degrees  above  zero,  yet  there  was  hope  thit 
the  green  fruit  and  yoang  trees  might  pass  the 
ordeal  unscathed.  As  in  the  case  where  the 
ground  is  wet,  or  where  water  has  been  allowed 
to  stand  around  the  trees,  no  damage  has  been 
sngtained  in  such  places.  The  water  takes  np 
the  ice  and  thus  protects  the  tree  and  fruit. 
Placer. 

Active  Plowing. — Lincoln  Cor.  Newcastle 
News:  Farmers  are  having  a  good  season  for 
plowing  and  seeding.  A  large  acreage  will  be 
sown  in  western  Placer. 

Sacramento. 

Hop  Notes. — Newi:  Growers  are  beginning 
to  prepare  tor  the  coming  seaaon.  Those  using 
temporary  poles  are  hauling  them  from  the 
field,  and  the  yards  generally  are  being  cleared 
of  old  vinea.  Many  fields  will  this  year  be  pro 
vided  with  a  permanent  system  of  trellising, 
cedar  poles  and  wire  or  twine  being  used. 
This,  together  with  the  many  improvements 
already  planned  for  new  kilns,  drying  rooms 
and  necessary  conveniences,  is  indicative  of  the 
prosperous  condition  of  the  hop  farmers  and 
the  faith  they  have  In  the  future  of  the  in- 
dustry. Ia  three  or  four  weeks  the  active  work 
in  the  yarda  will  commence,  and  there  will  be 
DO  cessation  until  1892  bops  are  in  the  bale. 
January  will  be  taken  advantage  of  by  growers 
in  making  the  necessary  additions,  improve- 
ments and  changes  in  their  buildings. 

San  Bernardino. 
Preventing  Damage  hy  Frost. — Redlanda 
Facts:  The  Southern  Cali/ornian  of  Falibrook, 
San  D  ego  Co.describes  a  method  in  vogue  in  that 
section  to  prevent  damage  by  frost  in  vineyards 
and  orchards  when  the  weathdr  seems  to  be 
threatening.  The  plan  commonly  adopted  is 
the  construction  of  heaps  of  brushwood,  say  of 
pruning!  and  surplus  vine  cuttings,  at  certain 
intervals  around  or  within  the  vineyard  area. 
To  inoreaae  the  density  of  the  smoke,  pleoes  of 
turf,  green  weeds  and  tar  are  added,  when 
available,  and  by  this  meani  too,  the  consump- 
tion of  brushwood  is  economized.  The  objdot 
is  to  disseminate  the  smoke  aa  thoroughly  as 
possible  through  the  orchard  or  vineyard,  and 
it  is  thought  that  ita  effdot  is  both  to  prevent 
frost  from  setting  and  to  save  the  vegetation 


from  damage  by  too  sudden  contact  with  the 
sun's  rays  after  the  freeze. 

Our  Bio  Freeze.  —  Radlanda  Citrograph, 
Jan,  2:  The  past  two  weeks  have  averaged 
abont  the  coldest  ever  experienoed  in  this  sec- 
tion. The  lowest  thermometrloal  measure- 
ment was  on  Saturday  morning  last.  Reports 
were  promptly  received  here  of  temperatures 
ranging  from  19  to  26  degreea  from  the  differ- 
ent orange-growing  localities.  Redlands  re- 
ports from  23  to  26  degrees,  the  lowest  being 
on  the  low  ground  next  the  river,  as  was  to  be 
expected.  Riverside  reports  the  lowest,  19  de- 
grees as  the  coldeat  and  26  degrees  for  the 
highest.  The  damage  done  to  the  growing  orop 
will  not  be  very  heavy — not  nearly  so  much  as 
was  at  firat  feared.  The  orop  will  not  be  re- 
duced more  than  20  per  cent,  and  it  Is  hoped 
that  this  eatimate  la  too  high.  *  *  *  The 
loaaea  In  nursery  stock  are  more  serious. 
There  are  many  places  in  Redlands  and  High- 
lands where  the  nursery  stock  escaped  all  in- 
jury; others  lost  heavily,  some  nurserymen 
placing  their  loss  at  a  very  high  percentage. 
As  is  Dsual,  the  frost  ran  in  belts  or  waves, 
with  no  apparent  reasons  to  be  deduced.  This 
big  freeze,  as  It  will  long  be  called,  emphasizes 
the  fact  that  there  are  even  in  Southern  Cill- 
fornia,  many  places  where  orange-growing  la 
hazardous  and  should  be  indulged  in  with  cau- 
tion. It  also  marks  places  that  possess  pecul- 
iar advantages  by  reason  of  exemption  from 
killing  frosts.  Take  it  all  in  all,  this  spell  of 
cold  weather  lends  foro^  to  the  fact  that 
orange-growing  Is  a  marked  success  in  this 
great  valley.  We  have  just  passed  through  the 
heaviest  freeze  that  has  visitnd  this  section 
since  white  man's  occupancy.  No  bearing  trees 
have  been  killed.  Very  few  have  been  frost- 
bitten enough  to  set  them  back,  even.  The 
young  trees  are  slightly  injured,  and  some 
seedbed  stock  Is  killed.  The  damage  to  the 
ripening  orop  is  not  so  great  as  was  done  by  the 
winds,  and  we  will  yet  ship  almoat  as  big  a  crop 
as  that  of  last  year.  The  orange  grower  oan 
take  courage  and  go  forward.  Frost  belts  have 
again  been  defined,  and  they  oan  be  avoided. 
The  situation  Is  full  of  hope,  and  we  look  to 
see  orange-4>lanting  in  suitable  localities  go  for- 
ward with  renewed  and  increased  vigor.  The 
lesson  of  the  frost  will  be  heeded. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Benefits  of  Deep  Plowing. — Santa  Maria 
Times:  Oar  land  is  not  new  any  more.  It  is 
entirely  subdued.  It  will  not  fire  vegetation 
as  it  used  to  do.  It  needs  stirring  up  to  bring 
a  good  crop.  We  have  very  rich  land  here  bat 
it  is  just  like  it  is  everywhere  else  on  earth; 
continued  cropping  without  patting  anything 
back  wears  it  out.  It  might  really  be  well  to 
pat  on  a  little  manure  bat  still,  the  sign  is  hard- 
ly right  to  talk  on  that  subject,  and  as  we  have 
only  used  from  two  to  four  Inches  of  top  soil, 
jast  break  it  up  good  and  deep  and  it  will  pro- 
duce just  as  well  or  better  than  ever  before. 
Oar  farmers  are  not  all  50  years  behind  the 
times,  and  those  who  are  not,  are  making  a 
success  of  their  calling.  Our  beangrowera  ap- 
preciate deep  plowing.  These  who  have  gone 
into  aummer  cropa  and  diversified  farming 
have  crawled  out  of  the  old  ruts  and  it  pays 
jast  as  well  to  plow  for  wheat  as  for  any  other 
crop.  There  is  one  vital  point  which  onr  bean- 
growers  and  other  advocates  of  deep  plowing 
have  learned,  and  that  is  that  deep  plowing 
should  be  done  early  in  the  season,  and  aa  the 
summer  advances,  they  caltivate  shallower  and 
shallower,  thus  attracting  and  holding  the 
moisture  close  to  the  surface  late  In  the  season. 
Now  that  we  have  had  a  good  rain  and  farming 
will  commence  in  earnest,  we  woold  suggest  to 
put  the  plows  down,  you  cannot  go  too  deep. 
It  will  make  more  wheat,  more  corn,  more  and 
better  grain  of  every  kind.  It  will  make  more 
beans,  more  fruit,  more  money.  It  will  bring' 
you  more  satisfaction,  comfort  and  happiness 
than  you  will  get  out  of  a  whole  lifetime  of  the 
old  style  so-called  "California  soratching." 
Santa  Ciara. 

Vineyard  Notes — Cipertino  Cor.  S,  J. 
Mercury:  Elward  Ls  Qaesne  is  digging  his 
vineyard  np,  he  having  planted  the  ground  oc- 
cupied by  the  vines  to  prunes.  This  is  only  one 
of  many  instinoes  where  vines  are  being  dug 
out  to  give  place  to  fruit  trees.  Among  those 
who  have  become  disgusted  with  the  prevail- 
ing low  prices  for  grapes  and  wine,  I  might 
mention  John  Stilling,  who  has  planted  olives 
among  his  vines;  both  Ed  and  Will  Stilline, 
who  have  planted  theirs  to  fruit;  J.  W. 
Stewart;  the  parties  who  purchased  the  Spud- 
ding place,  and  several  others.  Taking  tuese 
facts  into  consideration,  that  while  the  acreage 
has  not  been  increased  by  100  aores  In  the  past 
three  or  four  years  several  hundred  acres  have 
been  uprooted,  the  wine  product  of  this  county 
will  be  materially  reduced,  and  though  0,  J. 
Wetmore  aays  this  county  haa  4,000,000  gillons 
of  wine  this  year  the  writer  would  like  to  lay  a 
wager  with  him  that  the  cellars  do  not  contain 
3,000,000  gallons  of  wine  of  this  year's  orop. 
So  if  his  eatimate  of  other  counties  la  as  reli- 
able, why  the  sooner  the  ofiioe  he  fills  is  abol- 
ished the  better.  Again  he  puts  this  year's 
vintage  at  14,600,000  gallons,  while  two  well 
known  growers  of  this  county  who  traveled 
through  the  wine  producing  counties  placed  It 
at  about  4  000,000  gallons  leas.  If  this  de- 
crease continues,  wbioh  from  present  appear- 
ance it  must  for  several  years  before  It  can  re- 
cover even  if  an  impetus  was  given  to  this  in- 
dustry in  the  near  future,  as  It  would  necessi- 
tate some  four  years  before  the  vines  would 
give  any  return.  It  seems  pretty  evident  that 
some  of  thoae  palatial  wine  cellars  of  S»n  Fran. 


Cisco  will  remain  idle  for  the  necessary  wine 
to  fill  them,  or  else  be  turned  to  some  other 
purpose,  perhaps  to  the  manufacture  of  bogna 
wine,  and  this  is  one  thing  that  the  Vltioolt- 
ural  Commission  should  try  to  prevent. 

Solano. 

Pruning  in  Order.— Rockville  Cor.  Dixon 
Tribune:  Pruning  in  now  In  full  swing,  and 
the  orchards  present  a  winter  appearance.  The 
weather  has  been  very  propitious  for  praning 
operations  so  far,  and  as  a  sequence,  work  li  in 
advance  of  previous  years.  Indications  angnr 
well  for  a  good  crop  next  year,  and,  according 
to  reports,  a  higher  figure  will  be  realized  for 
fruit  next  season. 

Sonoma. 

Cheery  Culture.— Petaluma  Cor.  S.  F.  Call: 
Henry  VV.  Himmel,  who  has  a  fine  ranch  on 
the  Garden  Valley  road,  about  seven  miles 
northwest  of  Petaluma,  haa  turned  his  attention 
quite  extensively  to  cultivation  of  the  cherry, 
recognizing  the  superior  quality  of  his  locality 
for  the  growth  of  this  fruit.  He  says:  "  Act- 
ing upon  this  tbongbt,  three  yeara  ago  I  set  out 
20  aorea  of  the  Royal  Ann  or  white  cherry, 
Liat  year  I  planted  20  aorea  more,  and  tbia 
year  I  calculate  to  put  out  about  600  treea. 
What'I  consider  as  phenomenal  is  there  are  no 
•short'  or  'half  orops.  Of  course  the  yield 
some  years  will  be  larger  than  others,  but 
every  year  produces  well."  Mr,  Hammel  con- 
tends that  the  cherry  can  be  successfully  culti- 
vated in  but  few  localities,  and  his  particular 
section  forma  one  of  the  prominent  few. 

Sutter. 

A  Theifty  Tree.— Yuba  City  Farmer:  An 
orange  tree  In  the  yard  of  J.  K.  P.  Elwell  in 
Yuba  City  haa  a  full  yield  of  large  ripe  oranges 
of  thia  season's  orop,  and  hanging  among  them 
are  a  number  of  oranges  of  the  previons  year 
in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  Oa  the  same 
tree  is  a  lemon  branch  in  full  bearing,  with  ripe 
fruit  and  also  beautiful  blossoms.  The  tree 
preaenta  a  very  striking  appearance, 

Tulare. 

Orchard  Items. — Hanford  Sentinel:  Many 
corporations  in  which  outside  capital  has  taken 
stock  have  been  formed,  among  which  we  may 
mention  the  Btnnar  Vineyard  Co.,  which  has 
320  acres  of  vineyard;  the  Grangeville  Orchard 
and  Vineyard  Co.,  of  160  acres;  the  Sunset 
Vineyard  Co.,  of  200  acres;  the  Gordon  Vine- 
yard Co.,  of  240  aores;  the  Del  Monte  Vineyard 
Co.,  of  171  acrer;  the  Armona  Orchard  and 
Vineyard  Co.,  320  acres,  and  others,  in  all  of 
wbioh  San  Francisco  capital  is  interested. 
There  have  been  many  large  tracts  of  fine  land 
set  to  fruit  during  the  year,  some  of  them  in 
half-section  pieces,  but  still  the  small  tracts 
planted  are  of  such  a  number  as  to  popularize 
the  small  holding  idea.  The  plowing  up  of 
land  heretofore  devoted  to  pasturage  and 
meadow  has  made  hay  and  feed  scarce,  hence 
hay  has  been  given  a  good  market,  and  the  al- 
falfa meadow  haa  been  made  a  source  of  profit 
for  bay  this  year  far  in  excess  of  any  previous 
period,  one  average  alfalfa  field  yielding  $25 
per  acre  net  for  hay  and  still  a  good  pasture 
for  the  winter  left.  Many  farmers  who  have 
planted  young  vineyards  last  winter  have 
raised  an  abundant  crop  of  corn  between  the 
rows.  Others  have  planted  beans  and  other 
crops,  and  in  this  manner  the  land  has  been 
made  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  first  year  to 
vines.  The  yield  of  the  raisin  vines  this  season 
was  most  abundant,  old  vines  well  cultivated 
yielding  99  to  100  pounds  of  green  fruit  to  the 
vine,  equal  to  30  pounds  of  cured  raisins. 

Mineral  Fruit  King  Co. — Visalla  Delta: 
It  waa  stated  in  last  week's  Delta  that  the  660- 
acre  ranch  owned  by  Richard  Cbatten,  has  been 
sold  to  a  syndicate  of  San  Jose  frnitgrowera, 
headed  by  Geo.  A.  Fleming.  The  purohasera 
of  the  ranch  have  organized  the  Mineral  King 
Fruit  Co.,  and  have  filed  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion in  the  County  Clerk's  office.  The  obj  acta 
of  the  corporation  are  to  do  a  general  irnit 
business.  Two  hundred  acrei  of  the  ranch  will 
be  planted  to  fruit  trees  this  winter. 

Tobacco  Growing. — Visalia  Times:  George 
Birkenbauer  says  growing  tobacco  in  California 
is  an  entirely  different  matter  from  what  it  la 
in  the  Eutsrn  States.  An  experienced  tobacco 
grower  in  Pennsylvania  would  have  many 
things  to  nnlearn  before  he  could  make  a  sno- 
oess  In  California.  The  seed  can  be  secured  at 
the  Agricultural  Department  at  Washington. 
About  6000  plants  should  be  pat  out  on  an  acre 
ot  ground.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in  a  hot 
bed  abont  the  first  of  February,  and  if  the 
plants  are  large  enough,  should  be  transplanted 
in  May.  As  to  whether  he  thinks  tobacco  can 
ba  successfully  grown  In  the  Tulare  valley,  Mr. 
Birkenbauer  saya  be  Is  strong  enough  in  the 
faith  to  put  out  20  acres  this  year.  He  haa  or- 
ders for  a  large  number  of  plants,  that  will  be 
planted  out  by  other  people. 

A  Large  Orchard. — Visalla  Times:  Rich- 
ard Chakten  closed  the  sale  of  his  ranch,  four 
miles  east  of  town,  consisting  of  660  acres,  to 
George  A.  Fleming,  Charles  Fleming,  W.  L, 
Woodrow,  T.  Wood,  T.  W.  Hobson,  T.  S. 
Whipple,  E.  B,  Lewis  and  C.  K.  Fleming,  All 
these  are  prominent  business  men  of  San  Jose. 
They  will  begin  at  once  and  plant  20O  acres  to 
fruit  this  spring,  mostly  prunes.  What  ia 
known  as  the  Jaoobs  fruit  ranch,  now  owned 
by  the  Fleming  Fruit  Company  of  Cbioago,  ad- 
joina  the  Cbatten  property,  just  purchased,  on 
the  eant,  and  contains  440  acres.  Thia  ranch 
has  60  aorea  of  six  year-old  trees,  consisting  of 
peaches,  apricots  and  pears,  with  a  few  acres  of 
assorted  varieties.  There  ia  also  growing  in 
the  nnrsery  on  the  ranob,  olives,  figs,  navel 
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oranges,  39  kinds  of  apples,  24  kinds  of  pears, 
etc.,  making  150  different  kinds  of  frnlt,  be- 
sides the  fineit  collection  of  roses  of  the  great- 
est variety.  The  old  orchard  on  this  ranch, 
planted  by  James  Houston  some  25  years  ago, 
has  been  neglected  for  some  years  until  re- 
cently. It  is  now  bearing  well,  thus  dispelling 
the  idea  that  the  orchards  in  this  country  are 
short  lived.  The  Broder  ranch,  purchased 
about  a  year  ago  by  George  A.  Fleming  and 
others,  contains  240  acres,  and  is  already  in 
fruit.  The  three  ranches  contain  a  total  of 
1340  acres,  and  will  all  be  in  fruit  at  an  early 
day.  The  companies  contemplate  extensive 
improvements,  In  drying  honeee,  fruit-packlog 
houses,  and  probably  a  cannery.  These  will  be 
constructed  as  rapidly  as  needed.  In  a  con- 
versation with  George  A.  Fleming,  he  stated 
that  they  intend  planting  a  great  variety  of 
peaches,  so  as  to  have  frnlt  ripening  at  all 
times  of  the  fruit  season.  He  says  trees  here 
make  as  great  a  growth  in  three  years  as  they 
do  in  five  years  in  any  other  place  he  has  seen. 
"  In  selecting  soil  for  fruit  purposes,  tree  soil 
is  the  best.  SM  which  produces  the  oak  will 
produce  any  other  tree.  Plant  anything  that 
goes  Eist,  and  yon  get  the  same  freight  rates 
as  S»n  Jose  or  Los  Angeles.  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Is  shipping  large  quantities  of  vegetables 
East,  for  which  the  freight  is  very  low.  Cib- 
bages,  cauliflowers,  asparagus,  lettuce,  onions, 
radishes,  etc.,  would  be  a  good  paying  winter 
crop  here  for  shipment  East.'' 

Selma  Apples. — Enterprise:  Lately  we  had 
occasion  to  mention  the  fine  specimens  of  Rsd 
Warrior  apples  grown  by  Prof.  Sanders  and  the 
remarkable  growth  of  wood  from  a  March  bud 
of  the  same  variety  of  tree.  On  Deo,  30th,  A. 
C.  Eberhard,  who  lives  one  mile  east  of  Selma, 
sola  a  wagonload  of  as  fine  apples  as  oan  be 
grown  anywhere  to  A.  F  Brown.  The  fruit  is 
of  large  size,  without  a  blemish  of  any  kind 
and  entirely  free  from  that  enemy  to  apple  and 
pear  culture  in  many  localities,  the  codlinmoth. 
Last  month  Mr.  LaOrange  brought  a  load  of 
tine  pearmains  to  town  from  his  place  north  of 
Selma.  The  fruit  was  of  superior  ezcelleuce. 
Mr.  Biriean  has  raised  as  fine  apples  on  his 
place  near  town  as  are  to  be  had  anywhere,  no 
matter  where  grown.  These  are  noticeable  in- 
stances among  many  that  conld  be  cited  to 
prove  that  apples  of  fine  quality  can  be  grown 
here,  and  corrects  the  general  impression  that 
the  climate  of  the  valley  Is  too  tropical  for  best 
results  in  the  growth  of  this  fruit.  The  excel- 
lence of  the  fruit  noted  is  no  doubt  largely  due 
to  the  elevation  of  the  valley  and  the  abund- 
ance of  water. 

Good  Yield  of  Corn — Hanford  Sentinel: 
S.  F.  Djardoif  brought  In  specimen  ears  of  corn 
raised  on  his  "alkali  salt  grass  sod  "  which  he 
broke  up  and  planted  to  raisin  grapes  last  win- 
ter. The  stand  of  vines  is  nearly  perfect,  and 
at  the  last  cultivation  last  summer,  he  plantsd 
corn  between  the  grape  rows.  The  ears  he 
brought  in  averaged  19  rows  on  each  ccb  and 
50  kernels  to  the  row,  making  950  kernels  to 
tbe  ear.  Two  ears  had  over  lOGO  kernels  on,  or 
an  increase  from  the  planting  of  ten  hundred 
fold.  There  is  no  doubt  but  industrious  appli- 
cation to  corn  raising  in  Lucerne  would  develop 
one  of  the  best  corn-producing  sections  in  the 
United  States. 

Ventura. 

Manipulation  of  Walnuts, — Free  Prtat: 
A  vitil'known  walnut  grower  of  this  county 
was  talking  about  walnuts  the  other  day  and 
went  on  to  tell  how  the  market  was  worked  to 
the  grower's  detriment.  "At  the  sale  of  the 
Los  Neitos  walnuts  this  fall,"  said  he,  "two 
buyers  were  in  the  field  from  Los  Angeles. 
Oae  of  them  represented  a  bou^e  which  usually 
tries  to  get  in  on  every  product,  and  the  other 
was  a  young  man  representing  most  of  his  own 
capital.  Tbe  young  man  outbid  the  other  on  a 
forty  car-load  lot,  by  a  fraction  of  a  cent  a 
pound,  and  he  was  given  the  walnuts.  The 
other  man,  in  order  to  teach  those  growers  a 
lesiion,  went  home  and  sent  word  E»st  and  to 
those  in  tbe  business,  not  to  buy  walnuts  as 
there  was  a  big  stock  and  prices  would  fall 
down.  A^  a  result  the  purchaser  of  the  nuts 
could  not  difpoee  of  hh  buy,  and  as  he  was 
unable  to  mtke  the  proper  advance  the  Los 
N9it')s  growers  are  still  in  posesslon  of  their 
crop  Of  course  this  is  not  a  usual  case,  but  it 
goes  to  show  how  cnpiino'^led  some  oommie- 
aioo  men  can  get." 

Chop  Statistics. — Vantura  Free  Presi:  The 
following  is  the  amonntof  grain  rained  in  Ven- 
tura during  the  year  1891:  Beans,  1800  car- 
loads; barley,  4.50,000  ocis,;  wheat,  50,000  ctis,; 
corn,  30,000  ctla,;  potatoes,  300  carloads;  wal- 
nuts, all  varieties,  10  carloads;  apricots,  dried, 
40  carloads;  prunes,  dried,  5  carloads. 

Yolo. 

Wants  C'oyotks  Exterminated, — Wood 
land  Democrat:  At  the  annual  meetiug  of  the 
Y  i\o  Ct.  Wool-Growers  Association  at  Etparta, 
on  Dsoember  the  26th,  G.  W,  Scott  made  some 
very  interesting  rtmarks.  He  pointed  out  the 
good  the  Association  had  aooomplished,  and 
predicted  that  the  2H0  coyotes  which  it  has 
been  instrumental  in  slaying,  if  left  unmoles- 
ted, would  by  this  time  have  inoreaned  to 
one  thousand.  He  said  if  they  were  not  wholly 
extirmini^efl,  they  would  destroy  chickens, 
turkeys,  greso  and  hogs  as  well.  He  pointed 
ont  that  she^p-raisiog  is  becoming  a  paying 
Industry,  and  every  year  the  percentage  of 
lambs  saved  is  growipg  larger.  In  conclusion, 
Mr,  8cott  urged  the  members  to  stand  by  the 
Association  until  the  work  of  exterminating 
tbe  coyotes  Is  completed. 


Capons  iD  California 

Editors  Press: — I  sbonld  think  tbe  finest 
capons  in  the  world  could  be  raised  in  Oalifor- 
nia.  From  what  I  learn  of  the  climate,  I 
should  judge  that  in  a  large  portion  of  the 
State,  cuickens  can  be  batched  successfully  un- 
der hens  most  any  month  in  the  year.  If  this 
is  so,  it  is  especially  desirable,  as  one  could 
then  have  capons  maturing  at  all  months  in  tbe 
year,  and  thus  ba  in  a  position  to  supply  mar- 
kets continually,  which  is  not  done  now.  At 
present,  capons  are  only  to  be  found  in  markets 
during  the  late  winter  and  early  spring  months, 
but  there  is  a  demand  for  them  the  year  around 
which  should  be  supplied. 

From  the  fact  of  my  having  sent  so  many 
caponizing  instruments  to  California,  I  should 
judge  the  work  was  receiving  oonsiderable  at- 
tention there,  and  that  the  practice  was  gradu- 
ally being  adopted.  Que  man  writes  me  from 
there  that  he  caponized  500  cockerels  last  year 
with  perfect  success,  and  sold  them  at  very 
profitable  prices  in  San  Francisco, 

In  performing  the  work,  it  is  almost  Impossi- 
ble to  prevent  having  more  or  less  slips;  per- 
haps one  bird  in  10  or  15  would  be  about  the 
way  they  would  run.  While  the  slips  are  not 
quite  so  valuable  as  the  capons,  and  do  not 
grow  to  quite  so  large  a  sizs,  yet  their  size  and 
value  far  exceeds  that  of  tbe  common  chicken, 
and  they  find  a  quick  sale.  Capons  in  the  cli 
mate  of  New  Eagland  require  from  10  to  12 
months  from  date  of  batoh  to  develop  their 
full  weight  and  reach  their  best  condition,  but 
with  the  climate  that  Is  to  be  found  in  Califor- 
nia, I  should  think  that  they  would  grow  more 
rapidly,  especially  during  the  winter  months, 
and  be  in  condition  for  market  by  tbe  time 
they  were  eight  months  old.  It  is  tbe  cold 
and  damp  weather  that  we  have  EiEt  that  re- 
tards the  growth  of  all  our  poultry,  and  this 
element  does  not  exist  in  many  parts  of  Cali- 
fornia, To  those  people  who  have  never  prac- 
ticed caponizing,  I  would  say  that  the  opera- 
tion is  of  the  most  simple  nature,  and,  with 
the  proper  tools,  c&n  be  performed  by  a  boy  ten 
years  old.  Of  course  it  is  like  everything  else, 
the  more  one  does  the  faster  he  can  do  it, 
but  so  far  as  requiring  any  experience  to 
do  the  work,  it  is  entirely  unnecessary,  as 
the  tools  now  made  do  it  perfectly  and  only 
need  to  be  guided,  California  certainly  offers 
exceptionally  fine  opportunities  to  raise  mag- 
nificent capons,  and  every  one  who  keeps  ponl* 
try  there  should  ciponize  their  birds,  whether 
they  intend  them  for  market  or  boms  consump- 
tion. George  Q.  Dow. 

North  Epping.  N.  H. 


JE*  I        N  O  &. 

UNEQPALED  IN 

Tone,  Toach,  Workmanship  and  Dnrability. 

Baltimore,  22  a.id  2i  East  Baitimore  Street. 
New  York,  148  Fifth  Ave.  Washington,  817  Marlict  Space, 


LOWEST  PEIOES. 
EASIEST  TERMS. 
LARGEST  8T00K. 
Oldest  Muflic  House. 

nKCKER  BROW. 
FIKCHKR. 


PIANOS 

KOHLER  &  CHASE. 

a«  O'Farrell  !»(..  H.  V. 


KNABE 
HAINES 

A,  L.  Bancron  &  Co, 

303  Sutter  St.,S.F. 


Bush  &  Gerts  Pianos 

Parlor  Organs 
Installments  Rentals 

PIANOS 


DIVIDEND  NOTIOB. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION,  632  CALIFOR- 
nia  St.,  corner  Webb,  branch,  1700  Market  St.,  cor. 
Polk.  For  the  halt  year  ending  with  December  31, 1891, 
a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  five  ana  lour- 
tenths  (5  4  10)  per  cent  per  annum  on  term  deposi  s,  and 
four  and  one-rialf  (4J)  per  cent  per  arinum  on  ordina-y 
deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after  SATURDAY, 
January  2,  1892.  LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 


ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  regular  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Stockholders  of 
the  Grangers'  Bank  of  California,  for  the  election  of 
Directors  for  the  ensuing  year,  will  take  place  at  the 
office  of  the  Bank,  in  the  City  of  San  Francisco,  State  of 
California,  on  Tuesday,  the  12th  day  of  January,  1892, 
at  one  o'clock,  P.  M. 

For  Grangers'  Bank  of  California, 

ALBKKT  MONTPELLIER, 
San  Francisco,  Dec.  14,  1891.      Caehler  and  Manager. 


Practical  Horticulturist  of  California 
experience  can  have  steady  employ- 
ment on  one  of  the  largest  fruit 
farms  in  San  Diego  County,  consist- 
ing of  Oranges,  Lemons,  Olives, 
Apricots  and  Grapes.  Only  competent,  wide-awake 
parties  need  apply.  Address,  with  references,  K.  M. 
FRANK,  216  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  or  F.  F. 
ADAMS,  Fallbrook,  Cal. 


WANTED 

Horticultnrist. 


RAISIN  GROWERS,  ATTENTION  ! 

POSITION  WANTED  AS  FOREMAN  ON  A  RAISIN 
farm,  by  »  married  man  with  five  years  experience 
In  growing  and  picking  raisins.  Wife  can  take  charge 
of  packing  department,  being  .i  first-claefl  packer.  Prefer 
taking  position  January  1,  1892,  but  can  oome  at  any 
time  desired.  Best  of  reference  given  as  to  capacity, 
honesty,  etc.  For  particulars,  address  C.  N.,  Box  A 
this  office. 


This  Refers 
To  An  Article 

Of  acknowledged  superiority  in  any  capacity  and  under  all 
conditions.  The  plow  is  a  very  important  article  on  the 
farm,  and  those  who  select  wisely  will  accept  none  but  the 
Oliver  Chilled  Plow,  as  it  has  neither  peer  nor  competitor 


FOR  ORCHARD  AND  VINEYARD  WORK 


"DEAD  LOCK"  GOPHER  ?SS,'Sj;'X 

orfS  perdoi.  dellv«rad.  I.  F.  WHITBIIBON,Pmn(ma,0»l. 


PateatChillPri  PT»u. 


THE  OLIVER 

Plows  have  reached  a  larger  sale,  have  proved  more  popular  and  given 
better  satisfaction  than  any  other  plows  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

^  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  TO 

OLIVER  CHILLED   PLOW  WORKS, 

37  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL, 


A  FEW 
KNOCK- 
DOWNS 


60  cents  on  the  dollar, 
assorted  (3  black),  65  cents  dozen 


Stock-takin?  last  week  has  turned  up  a  good  many  bar- 
gains where  we  have  too  much  goods  of  a  kind,  or  too  little 
to  keep  it  on  the  regular  li:t,  or  out  of  style  and  reduced  to 
close  them  out. 

Our  stock  must  be  k?pt  all  O.  K.,  at  whatever  sacrifice. 
1891  goods  and  overfto  "k  must  give  wav  to  new  stock. 

Over  100,000  Bload's,  Turney's,  Warren's,  or  Baylis'  best 
sewing  needlfs  at  2J  cents  a  paper,  40  for  $1.00.  all  s  zes  ex- 
cept 8;  also  i  to  8,  1  to  5,  5  to  10,  and  3  to  9  mixed  darners  or 
yarn  needles  at  same  price. 

Lar^e  or  small  coat,  dre^s  or  other  buttons,  real  value  is 
from  15  cents  to  81  00  per  dozen,  go  now  at  2i,  5,  10  per 
dozen,  or  25  to  35  per  groas,  assorted  to  suit.  Mostly  black, 
late  styles,  but  we  have  over  2O0O  gross  an  i  shall  let  them  go 
at  anv  price 

SWISS  embroidery,  2,  2^,  3,  3J-inch  edging,  beautiful  and 
costly,  has  sold  at  25  to  50  now  12^  cents,  and  na-row  ones  at 
5  cant-.    Fsncy  linen  spla<<h  rs  (samples)  and  other  linens  at 
But'on-hole  twist,  assortei  (3  black),  25  iu  a  b  x  at  37  cents.    Sewing  siU-,  l(0-yard  spools. 


Ladies'  handkerchiefs,  suveral  100  dozen  at  one-half  price,  fine  goods. 


10,000  articles  we  have  not  room  to  tell  about.  Order  a  few  by  mail  or  exptesss  if  not  ready  for  a  large  order 
by  freight.    Add  for  postage.    Ask  for  complete  list.  Address 

SMITH'S  CASH  STORE, 

416-418  FRONT  STREET  SAN  FRANCISO  CAL, 


TJIsr:RI'\r^XjE3DZ^TTlsrEQ"Cr^LEnD- 
Tmn   GrHNxyx.Jsr:E  i"-A.TU3xrTE3z> 

DE  LAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

Improved  and  Perfected 

NEW  STYLES! 

INCREASED  CAPACITY. 

Hand  Power.    Belt  Power. 
Steam  Turbine. 


20,000  DB  LAVALS  IN  USB 

The  Univer  al  S'andard  of  Excellence  in  every 
Dairy  Country  of  the  World 
Extracts  all  the  Cream  from  Sweet  Milk. 
Increases  the  Yield  and  Improves  the  Quality. 
The  Best  Paying  Dairy  Investment  of  tbe  time. 
Send  for  further  information 


THE  DE   LAVAL  BELT  SEPARATOR. 

Bewarn  of  Infringements. 


G.  G.  WICKSON  &  CO.. 

3&5FRONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
S46  N.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles. 
141  Front  St.,  Portland. 


JOHN  CAINE  369  El  D  rado St..  Stockton 

lH<l2-WlinlrKnIe  nnd  RrtalI-1892. 

Oeiieral  AKr;i>t  Winiiiis'  Pat.  Cfirriiine  Co.,  Mich.;  also 
.StrattfiD  Curr.aKO  i;o.,  Buffalo  and  Osborne  Mowers,  Kakes 
and  Reapers.  Every  oue  guaranteed.  Gang  and  Single 
Flows,  Farm  Implements,  Hardware. 


PACIFIO  RURAL  PRESS  I 
Is  the  Largest  Illustrated  and  Lead'ng  Agricul- 
turil  and  Horticultural  Weekly  of  the  West. 
E  tablished  1870.  Trial  Substriptions,  50c  for 
8  mos.  or  $2.40  a  year  (till  further  notice).  DEWKY  i 
CO.,  Publiahars,  230  Market  Street,  San  Pranclsoo. 
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TERBACINA  HOTEL,   BEOLANDS,  CAL. 


Redlands,  San  Bernardino  Go. 

We  give  herewith  a  view  of  one  of  the  pret- 
tiest hotels  in  Soathern  California.  Its  looa- 
tlon  for  salubrity  and  view  is  not  exceeded  by 
any  other  hotel  or  private  residence  in  all  the 
State.  The  view  therefore  is  more  extensive, 
more  picturesque  and  grander  than  we  have 
ever  seen  from  any  other  locality.  It  is  fin- 
ished and  furnished  after  the  best  taste  of 
modern  art  and  style,  and  has  recently  been 
put  in  complete  order  and  is  now,  we  believe, 
open  for  visitors  and  permanent  boarders.  This 
hotel  is  most  beautifnUv  located,  just  out  of 
the  business  center  of  Redlands,  with  which  it 
ia  connected  by  a  street  railroad.  There  is  no 
need  of  ascending  to  the  roof  to  get  a  view; 
but,  standing  upon  the  balcony,  which  it  will 
bs  teen  from  the  finely  executed  view  we  give 
of  the  hotel,  the  observer  may  look  westward 
20  or  30  miles  and  see  before  him  the  most 
beautiful  valley  in  California,  gently  falling 
away  to  the  west,  with  a  fringe  of  grand  old 
monntaina  snow-covered  a  part  of  the  year,  and 
shutting  in  the  valley  from  the  north,  while 
the  southern  edge  is  bordered  with  irregular, 
broken  hilla,  beautiful  in  contour,  throughout 
the  same  extent.  The  valley  itself  is  beauti- 
fully studded  here  and  there  with  pretty  little 
cities  and  villages,  surrounded  with  grove  after 
grove  of  orange  trees,  which  are  just  now 
changing  their  deep  green  to  a  beautiful  golden 
color,  and  contrasting  strangely  with  the  enow- 
covered  mountains  on  the  right.  Turning  now 
to  the  north  and  east,  the  observer  beholds  Old 
San  Bernardino  and  its  companion  giant,  "  Old 
Bildy,"  both  at  this  time  covered  with  their 
winter  mantle  of  snow,  and  rising  far  above  all 
surrounding  heights.  We  know  of  no  other 
place  on  the  broad  continent  where  a  view  can 
be  obtained  so  mixed  with  grandeur  and  beauty, 
or  capable  of  so  thrilling  the  soul  with  such 
pleasant  delights  of  semitropioal  scenery  and 
mountain  grandeur.  The  panorama  ia  one 
which  it  is  worth  a  journey  across  the  conti- 
nent to  behold  and  rest  the  eyes  upon  for  even 
the  briefest  period. 

The  Town  of  Bedlsnds 


people  in  dread  of  what  ia  really  an  impoasible 
occurrence.  This  body  of  water  is  the  bottom 
fact  which  has  made  it  poesible  to  convert  Red- 
lands  and  most  of  the  country  around  it  from  a 
brown  and  cheerless  desert  to  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  fertile  spots  in  all  California.  But 
to  return  to  the  town  for  which  this  notice  is 
more  especially  intended,  and  which,  also  is 
far  out  of  the  way  any  body  of  water  could 
possibly  take  from  the  source  Indicated,  we 
may  remark  that 


of  that  class  are  constantly  being  built.  Much 
attention  is  paid  to  beautifying  the  city  with 
shade  and  ornamental  trees,  both  along  the 
streets  and  about  the  dwellings.  The  people 
who  constitute  this  beautiful  and  phenomenal 
city  are  of  the  most  deeirable  das*,  and  no 
town  of  its  size  in  this  or  any  other  State  can 
boast  of  better  society.  Although  we  have 
more  than  filled  the  space  which  can  properly 
be  allotted  to  this  notice,  the  subject  ia  very 
far  from  being  exhausted. 


0000  ]E^E>VLTH„ 


A  '  Home"  lor  Cancer  Patients. 

In  view  of  the  alarming  increase  in  this  city 
of  the  dreadful  malady  known  as  cancer,  and 
the  want  of  adequate  facilities  for  the  proper 
care  and  protection  of  those  who  come  here  for 
treatment,  several  of  our  philanthropic  citi- 
zens, many  ladies  among  them,  have  for  some 
time  been  looking  about  for  a  place  and  alio  for 
means  for  the  establishment  of  a  "Home," 
where  those  thus  afflicted  might  find  shelter  and 
proper  home  comforts,  while  under  treatment 
for  cure,  or  while  suffering  the  tortures  which 
are  inseparable  from  the  more  advanced  condi- 
tion of  this  malady,  under  which  no  treatment 
can  save,  but  merely  ameliorate  sufferings 
which  can  end  only  in  death.  Such  a  home  is 
especially-  needed  in  this  city,  which  is  the 
natural  and  most  convenient  resort  for  treat- 
ment of  those  on  this  coast  who  are  afflicted 
with  this  malady. 

Those  interested  in  this  humane  work  have 
finally  met  with  the  fullest  success  at  the 
hands  and  through  the  favor  of  a  most  worthy 
and  active  tasociatlon  of  benevoleut  ladies 
known  as  the  "  King's  Daughters."  This  as- 
sociation has  recently  been  placed  in  possession 
of  the  building  owned  by  the  city  and  occupied 
by  the  Old  People's  Home  up  to  the  time  that, 
through  the  benevolence  of  Mrs.  Charles 
Orcoker,  that  association  came  into  possession 
of  their  new  quarters  on  Pine  street. 

The  "  King's  Daughters  "  have  refitted  and 
refurnished  this  building,  and  made  of  it  a 
most  homelike  and  comfortable  dwellihg  place 
for  invalids,  for  which  purpose  the  city  allowed 
them  the  use  of  the  premises. 

On  looking  around  for  inmates  for  their  new 
Home,  their  inquiries  naturally  led  them  to 
consider  the  oondition  and  needs  of  the  large 
and  inoreaning  number  of  those  unfortunates 
who  are  afflicted  with  the  generally  supposed 
incurable  malady  of  cancer.  Pursuing  their 
inquiry  in  this  direction,  they  soon  became 
acquainted  with  the  fact  that  that  olass  of  in- 
valids were  greatly  In  need  of  just  such  a  place, 
as  they  had  to  offer.  They  moreover  were 
made  well  cognizant  of  a  further  fact  of  which 
they  only  previously  had  dim  knowledge — that 
cancer  patients  were  being  suooeesfully  treated 
in  this  city,  and  restored  to  health  without  the 
use  of  either  plaster  or  the  knife,  or  any  other 
treatment  which  entailed  pain  or  suffering  be- 
yond that  which  was  inherent  in  the  malady 
itself. 

After  full  inquiry  and  consultation,  it  was 
determined  to  devote  a  portion  of  their  rooms 
to  patients  undergoing  such  treatment,  and  to 
install  the  practitioner,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Oook  of  224 
Post  street,  who  is  the  discoverer  and  dis- 
penser of  that  benign  treatment,  in  charge  of 
suoh  patients. 

Within  one  week  after  the  rooms  were  ready, 
five  patients,  each  with  a  nice  cosy  room,  were 
enjoying  the  accommodations  offered,  and  the 
treatment,  all  of  whom  are  now  doing  well, 
with  every  prospeot  of  an  early  and  complete 
cure.  Several  other  rooms  will  soon  be  occu- 
pied by  the  same  class  of  invalids. 

It  Is  One  of  the  Moat  Beznarkable  Facts 
Connected  with  medical  praotioe,  that,  of  all 
other  maladies,  this  one  alone  ia  regarded  by 


the  profesaion  as  absolutely  Incurable.  Such 
an  opinion  has  been  held  by  them  so  long  that 
it  has  become  chronic,  and  seems  to  be  an  in- 
born idea  with  the  profession,  and  quite  as  in- 
eradicable from  the  minds  of  a  majority  of 
physicians  as  is  the  malady  itself  from  the 
bodies  of  their  patients  by  their  mode  of  treat- 
ment. 

If  the  work  so  well  begun  by  the  good  "King's 
Daughters "  should  result  in  eradicating  this 
nonprogressive  and  false  idea  from  the  minds 
of  our  conservators  of  health,  they  will  have 
accomplished  a  work  which  will  entitle  them 
to  a  monument  higher  and  more  beautiful  than 
any  such  strnotute  ever  yet  erected;  for  it  will 
any  such  structure  ever  yet  erected;  for  it  will 
lead  to  the  saving  of  more  lives  from  terrible 
deaths  than  have  been  sacrificed  by  all  the 
great  military  heroes  in  whose  memory  the 
chief  of  all  the  great  monuments  of  earth  Have 
been  erected. 

The  "King's  Daughters"  constitutes  one  of 
the  leading  benevolent  associations  in  the 
country,  and  is  doing  an  immense  amount  of  good. 
They  number  over  1000  in  this  State  and  fully 
30,000  in  the  Union.  They  have  State  and 
National  organizations,  by  which  the  work  of 
each  society  is  known  to  ail  the  others.  Through 
thie^organizUion,  the  work  oi|  this  society  will 
in  time  be  made  known  throughout  the  Union, 
and  the  good  newe,  which  will  soon  be  made 
evident  in  tnia  city,  that  canoer  is  curable,  will 
in  time  reach  the  stricken  victims  everywhere 
and  lead  to  a  movement  which  will  eventually 
place  the  San  Francisco  treatment  within  the 
easy  reach  of  every  city  and  town  in  the  Union 
— and  the  world  as  well. 

Yes,  tbe  Bemedy  Is  a  Secret  One, 
And  so  was  Koch's;  yet  the  "  regulars  "  from 
all  over  the  world  rushed  to  Berlin  to  get  the 
secret  remedy,  learn  its  mode  of  application, 
and  take  it  to  their  homta  for  trial.  No  matter 
if  it  was  a  failure.  The  principle  involved  was 
all  the  same,  A  medical  man  of  high  standing 
was  the  discoverer.  In  the  present  case  the 
discoverer  io  a  tooman  of  humble  practice. 
But  what  of  the  secrecy.  All  that  ia  aaked  for 
is  a  medical  investigation  to  prove  either  that 
the  remedy  is  what  is  claimed  for  it  or  that  it 
is  a  swindle.  The  doctor  invites  the  test.  If  no 
competent  medical  authority  in  this  city  will 
take  up  the  glove,  is  it  not  fair  to  suppose  that 
they  dare  not  do  so  ?  If  they  dare  not  do  it. 
can  any  but  a  sinister  motive'be  the  hindrance  ? 
If  the  faculty  refuse  to  investigate,  the  work 
which  has  now  begun  will  soon  speak  for  itself 
and  settle  the  matter  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
reasonable  persons. 

But,  further,  with  regard  to  the  aecreoy  of 
the  remedy,  our  healer  may  lack  science,  nay, 
she  may  be  even  selfish,  if  yon  please,  holding 
the  knowledge  of  a  remedy  for  private  gain, 
when  the  scientific  professional  would  give  the 
same  to  the  world.  Such  things  are  a  minor 
consideration  and  should  have  no  weight  what- 
ever when  the  lives  of  thousands  are  at  stake. 
The  facts,  which  are  within  tbe  reach  of  every 
one,  are  that  scores  of  cancer  sufferers  in  this 
city  are  constantly  receiving  permanent  relief 
by  purely  constitutional  treutment,  without 
the  use  of  the  knife  or  oaustics.  The  most  of 
these  cases  have  baen  pronounced  unmistakable 
cancer  by  leading  physicians  and  snrgeons, 
and  many  have  submitted  to  previous  surgical 
operations,  without  any  beneficial  result.  This 
assertion  is  made  with  due  regard  to  Its 
import,  and  proof  wiil  be  presented  to  any  one 
interested,  by  the  wri.er,  whose  initials  are 
well  known  in  this  city.  With  these  facts  in 
view,  which  are  well  known  to  hundreds  of  our 
citizens,  it  would  seem  that  the  theories  and 
antiquated  ethics  of  the  doctors  are  entirely  un- 
worthy of  consideration,  W.  B.  E. 


Lectures  at  the  Stanford  University. 

Professor  John  Henry  Comstock  will  give  a 
special  course  of  instruction,  by  means  of 
lectures  and  laboratory  work,  in  the  study  of 
inaeota  at  the  University,  beginning  January 
4,  1892,  and  continuing  three  months. 

This  course  will  be  free  and  open  to  any  per- 
son interested  in  the  subject  who  will  do  the 
work  required,  whether  a  member  of  tbe 
University  or  not. 

In  addition  to  this  general  course,  the  week 
beginning  February  15th  will  ba  devoted  to  a 
series  of  popular  lectures  on  the  insects  in- 
jurious to  fruit  in  California,  and  to  other 
mattera  important  to  the  fruit  growers  of  tbe 
State, 

At  the  same  time  a  series  of  leoturea  on  f  rnit- 
growini;  will  be  given  by  Mr,  Emory  E.  Smith 
of  San  Francisco,  Secretary  of  the  State  Floral 
Society  and  a  Director  of  the  State  Horti- 
cultural Society, 

All  persons  interested  are  cordially  invited 
to  be  present  at  these  lectures, 

David  S.  Jordan, 

Palo  Alto,  Cat.  President. 

Insukanoe. — Brown,  Oraig  &  Co, 'a  Agency, 
including  five  companies,  ranks  first  among  the 
general  agencies  in  Pacific  Coast  premiums — a 
rank  which' this  enterprising  firm  has  held  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years.  The  premium  income 
of  the  sgenoy  for  1889  was  $463,632,  and  for 
1890  $506,707.  The  business  of  the  agency 
was  only  $122,624  ten  years  ago.  The  average 
loss  ratio  has  been  low.  Brown,  Craig  &  Co. 
are  at  508  California  St.,  S.  F. 

LoNO-LiV£D  Fisu. — Hundreds  of  fish  are  still 
alive  in  the  royal  aqaarinm  in  St.  Petrrjburg, 
which  were  placed  there  from  100  to  150  years 


Is  located  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  mountains, 
upon  an  extensive  mesa,  reaching  out  into  a 
gradually  descending  plain,  which  extends  to 
the  basin  of  the  Santa  Ana  river.  Its  elevation 
and  surroundings  are  such  as  to  render  it  much 
more  free  from  frost  than  perhaps  any  other  lo- 
cality In  the  State  .  Probably  no  other  town 
in  the  southern  portion  of  the  State  can  show 
an  equal  amount  of  prosperity.  It  is,  perhaps, 
the  only  one  which  has  never  gone  back  from 
the  boom  times  of  three  or  four  years  ago. 
Like  all  others  of  the  orange-growing  locali- 
ties in  Southern  California,  it  felt  the  boom 
and  profited  by  it.  Bat  when  the  boom  came 
to  an  end  in  other  localities,  Redlands  kept 
right  along  with  its  steady  legitimate  growth 
and  improvements,  and  has  continued  to  do  so 
until  the  present  day.  There  are  several  rea- 
sons for  this  result.  First,  it  has  the  best, 
largest  and  most  unobjectionable  water  fa- 
cilities in  the  State.    It  derives  its  water  from 

TUe  Bear  Valley  Beservolr, 

Which  Is  fed  directly  from  the  snow  upon  the 
mouatains  by  which  it  is  aurrouaded.  Bafore 
the  dam  was  built,  tho  site  of  the  reservoir  and 
its  feeders  were  pract'c-jlly  dry  in  the  summer. 
Hence  no  riparian  rights  were  either  invaded 
or  threatened.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  water, 
which  ia  stored  up  in  that  reservoir  during 
the  winter,  is  gradually  drawn  off  in  the 
summer,  and  by  its  seepage  from  the  many 
thousands  of  acres  which  it  serves  to  irrigate, 
its  helos  keep  up  a  fuller  supply  of  water  in 
tbe  rivers  below  it,  and  is  therefore  a  blessing 
even  to  those  who  are  not  directly  benefited 
by  it.  Were  the  water  with  which  the  Bear 
valley  reservoir  is  filled  not  restrained  and 
held  at  that  point  for  convenient  use,  nearly 
every  gallon  would  find  its  way  to  the  sea  in 
the  early  summer,  before  irrigation  becomes 
necessary  and  thus  be  lost  for  all  utility.  This 
reservoir  ia,  we  believe,  the  largest  artificial 
Irrigator  on  the  continent, 

A  Senseless  Kzcltement 

Appears  to  be  studiously  kept  up  for  some  rea- 
son or  other,  nobody  knows  why,  in  regard  to 
the  safety  of  this  dam,  and  appeals  are  period- 
ically made  against  the  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended from  its  breaking  away.  The  writer  is 
personally  familiar  with  the  locality,  and  with 
all  the  particulars  connected  with  the  oon- 
strnotlon  of  the  dam.  He  has  also  conversed 
freely  not  only  with  Mr.  F.  E.  Brown,  under 
whose  direction  it  was  constructed,  but  also 
with  other  engineers  who  have  visited  it,  and 
who  are  familiar  with  all  its  details.  The  dam 
has  now  stood  Qrmly  for  seven  years,  with 
nearly  a  full  volume  of  water  behind  it.  It  has 
also  been  exposed  to  etorm,  ice  and  even  earth- 
quake, wiihont  manifesting  the  least  sign  of 
weakness;  and  to  prevent  any  poseib.lity  of  ac- 
cident, competent  meri  are  kept  day  and  night 
within  a  few  feet  of  it,  ready  and  fully  prepared 
to  guard  against  any  possible  danger  from  float- 
ing obj>!ctB  which  might  injaru  it,  and  to  re- 
duce its  vo  ume  of  water  promptly,  should 
there  appear  to  be  any  necessity  for  so  doing. 
These  parties  are  also  in  telegraphic  communica- 
tion with  all  the  settlements  below,  tbe  nearest 
of  which  is  some  25  miles  or  more  distant. 
This  distance,  the  extremely  rocky  nature  and 
siauoalty  of  the  natural  channel  it  would  have 
to  take,  with  all  the  other  precautions  con- 
stantly attended  to,  ought  to  put  a  stop  to 
■uoh  unnecessary  attacks  and  efforts  to  keep 


The  Orowtb  of  Redlands  Has  Been  Really 
PheDomenal, 

And  it  has  been  aocompliahed  without  any, 
or  at  least  but  very  little,  of  the  noise  and 
bluster  that  has  been  required  to  build  up  moat 
other  towns  In  California.  Not  only  Redlands 
itself,  but  the  country  and  neighboring  towns 
aronnd  it,  have  been  built  up  by  the  steady 
energy,  determination,  push,  influence  and 
money  of  a  few  of  its  leading  oitizenF,  0/ 
course  even  such  energy  and  enterprise  would 
have  failed  had  not  the  location,  soil  and  water 
employed  been  utilized  as  chief  factors  in  the 
enterprise.  Never  has  Redlands  realized  greater 
improvements  or  made  more  rapid  strides  in 
everything  which  combines  to  make  a  town  or 
city  than  it  has  during  the  past  six  months  of 
comparative  rest  in  most  localities  in  the  State. 
Daring  the  past  summer,  14  brick  blocks  have 
been  built  there,  containing  28  large  rooms  for 
stores;  in  addition  to  which,  no  less  than  138 
residences  have  been  built,  ranging  in  value 
from  five  to  twenty  thousand  dollars  each. 
The  total  value  of  these  improvements  has  been 
set  down  at  from  $475,000  to  $500,000.  And 
still,  with  all  this  activity  in  building,  we  have 
a  letter  before  us  from  a  friend  who  desires  to 
locate  in  Redlands,  who  assures  us  that  he 
has  thus  far  been  unable  to  find  a  house  into 
which  he  can  move  his  belongings.  The  aver- 
age of  new  land  improved  keeps  equal  pace 
with  the  Improvements  above  noted.  Daring 
tbe  past  year  of  1891,  no  less  than  1300  acres 
have  been  set  out  with  orange  trees.  The  year 
before,  1200  were  improved,  and  the  year  pre- 
vious to  that,  1889,  numbered  1300  trees.  The 
total  acreage  Imoroved  up  to  the  present  time 
is  set  down  as  45,000  acres  t  These  figures  have 
been  communicated  to  us  by  a  private  and  reli- 
able correspondent  but  a  few  days  since. 

Scbools,  Cburcbes,  Hotels  and  Other  Pub- 
lic and  Semi  public  Buildings 
Keep  equal  pace  with  all  mention  of  prog- 
ress. Three  banks  have  already  been  estab- 
lished and  note  a  good  run  of  business.  The 
two  papers  published  in  Redlands — The  Citro- 
graph  and  The  Facts,  will  not  suffer  in  ap- 
pearance or  in  management  with  any  similar 
papers  in  the  State.  The  Orange  Belt,  for  cir- 
culation at  Allesandro,  is  also  published  in  Red- 
lands,  but,  we  presume,  will  soon  make  a  move 
to  Its  own  proper  locality,  That  place,  as  well 
as  Redlands,  and  which  was  founded  chiefly  by 
Redlands  people,  appears  to  bs  growing  too 
fast  for  the  carpenters  and  builders  to  keep 
up.    Tbe  town  ia  also 

Well  Supplied  With  Railways. 
Bath  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Santa  Fe 
roads  have  for  some  time  been  running  several 
trains  into  or  through  the  town  every  day.  The 
place  is,  of  course,  connected  with  tbe  outside 
world  by  telegraph  by  both  tbe  Western  Union 
and  the  Postal  telegraph  lines.  A  telephone 
company  also  supplies  the  city  with  excellent 
local  service.  There  is  a  large  number  of  im- 
portant business  corporations  which  make  Red- 
lands  their  headquarters.  We  have  hitherto 
neglected  to  say  that  Redlands  is  and  has  been, 
for  over  a  year,  an  incorporated  city.  A  list  of 
various  branches  of  business  carried  on  in  the 
city,  which  lies  before  us,  numbers  181.  The 
population  of  the  city  numbers  5000,  with  an 
expectancy  of  double  that  number  Inside  of 
five  yeara  from  this  date.  The  oity  oontaina 
many  beautiful  and  costly  residences,  and  more 
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Our  Agenta. 

Oo»  Fbhwm  om  do  much  In  aid  ot  oar  paper  and  the 
state  U  prftctlcal  knowledge  and  Bolence,  Dy  usUting 
Accents  ta  their  labors  ol  canvasBlng,  by  lending  their  In. 
Snenoe  and  encouraging  favors.  We  Intend  to  send  none 
but  worthy  men. 

.1.  C.  H0A8— .San  Kraiicisco. 

R,  G  Bailkt— San  Francisco. 

Geo.  Wilson— Sacramento  Co. 

J.  H  t'ao88MAN— Perris,  Cal. 

DHACNCBT  A.  Dattpn— Sal)  Lucos,  CaL 

O.  R.  Gill— Canibf'a,  Cal. 

A.  DrNLAT— H  Mster,  Cal 

J.  T.  ArrSTls— Tulare  Cnmty. 

Wm.  T.  Heald— Lloverdale,  Cal. 

Samuel  B.  Clifi'— Crest'  n,  Cal. 

W.  W.  Mason -Nevada. 


Don't  Fail  to  Write. 

Should  this  paper  be  recelTed  by  any  subscriber  who 
does  not  want  it,  or  beyond  the  time  he  intends  to  pay 
for  U,  let  him  not  fail  to  write  us  direct  to  stop  it.  A 
postal  card  (costing  one  cent  only)  will  suffice.  We  will 
not  knowingly  send  the  paper  to  any  one  who  does  not 
wish  it.  but  if  it  U  continued,  through  the  failure  of  the 
■ubecriber  to  notify  us  to  discontinue  It,  or  some  irre- 

rnsible  party  requested  to  stop  it,  we  shall  positively 
aand  payment  for  the  time  it  is  sent.  Look  CA.BEPULLy 

AT  TH«  I.ABEL  ON  TOUR  PAPER. 

'  $500,000. 

To  LOAN  IN  ANY  AMOUNT  AT  THE  VERY  LOWEST 
market  rate  of  interest  on  approved  security  in  Farm- 
ing Lands.  A.  SCHULLER,  Room  8,  420  Cali- 
fornia St.,  San  Francisco. 


$3,250,000 

To  LOAN  ON  MORTGAGE  ON  RANCHES  AND  CITY 
real  estate  below  market  rates.  HOWE,  BAND 
MANN  &  CO.         California  St..  S.  F  ** 


Dewey  &  Co.'s  Scientific  Presj 
Patent  Agency. 


OUB   U.  S.  AND  FOKEIGN  PATENT  AoENCT 

presents  many  and  important  advantagsB  as  > 
Home  Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of  long 
establishment,  great  experience,  thorough  sys 
tern,  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  subjects  of 
inventions  in  our  own  community,  and  our 
moat  exteoaive  law  and  reference  library,  con 
ta Abg  ofBcial  American  and  foreign  reports, 
Slea  of  scientific  and  mechanical  publications, 
etc.  All  worthy  inventions  patented  through 
oor  Agency  will  have  the  benefit  of  an  illnstra 
linn  or  a  description  in  the  Mining  ant?  Scien 
nFic  Pbe.ss.-  We  transact  every  branch  of 
Patent  business,  and  obtain  Patents  in  all  coun 
tries  which  grant  protection  to  inventors.  The 
large  majority  of  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patents 
issued  to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coa^t  have 
been  obtained  through  our  Agency.  \V^e  can 
give  the  best  and  most  reliable  advice  as  to  the 
patentability  of  new  inventions.  Our  prices 
are  as  low  as  any  first-class  agencies  in  the 
E^istem  States,  while  our  advantages  for  Pacific 
Coast  inventors  are  far  superior.  Advice  and 
Oirculars  free. 

DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents, 
220  Market  St.,  Elevator,  12  Front  St.,  S.  F 
Telephone  No.  658. 


;  T.  DEWltT 


W    (4.  B'^'KB 


Write  m  for  prices  and  full  particular!.  Address 
TROMAN.  HOUKKR  *  CO., 

SAN  FRANCISCO..,. and  FRESNO. 


WITHOUT  OPERATION  OR  PAIN, 

CATARACT  RKMOVKK,  OKANULATKD  LIDS,  DB- 
fectlre  Vision,  Inflammation  and  all  Ols'ftses  of  the 
Bye  Cnrfid  by  I>r.  La  OrsnKe's  New  Treatment,  which 
can  be  applle'l  by  the  |r>«tl>!nt  without  any  inoonvon 
I'noe.  Sent  to  all  [<»rt<i  of  tin  world.  Priee  $10  anrl  820 
Testlrnonials  to  be  had  only  from  DR.  LA  ORANOE, 
1432  OMr/.Ht,  San  Francisco,  CaL 


StO0lK.tO3tl..  Oa.1. 


Private  Hospital  for  Care  and  Treatment  of  Mental  and  Nervous  Diseases. 

Has  been  In  existence  for  over  10  years  and  is  favorably  known  as  the  model  institution  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Fcr  terms  and  other  particulars,  apply  to  the  Proprietor  and  buporintendent, 

U3FI.  .A.i3A.  CXj-A-RIi,   StoolaS-toix.  CaI. 
REFERENCES:    Dr.  L.  C.  lane.  Dr.  W.  H.  Mays  (late  Superintendent  of  State  Asylum  at  Stockton),  Dr.  Rob'>rt 
A.  A.  McLean,  Dr.  I.  S.  Titus,  0r.  R.  H.  Plummer,  San  Francisco;  Dr.  E.  H.  Woolsey,  SurKton  S.  P.  Co.  and  Oak- 
land Hospital;  Dr.  W.  S.  Thome,  San  Jose;  Dr.  G.  A.  ShurtlefC  (late  Superintendent  State  Insane  Asylum),  Napa. 


IF  YOU  WANT  A  FIRST-CLASS  SPRAY  PUMP  ^ 

GET  THE 


BEAN " 


WHICH  IS  SHOWN  BY  THE  AOCOMPANYING  CUT. 


Every  Year  they  are  Improved,  if  Possible 

 THIS  SEASON'S  PUMPS  HAVE  

HEAVY  STEBIj  receptacles 


-AND- 


Both  Valves  Can  be  got  at  in  a  Moment's  Time 
with  a  Common  Farm  Wreach. 


They  ECONOMIZE  LABOR  and  throw  a  penetrating 
spray.   Send  for  Circulars. 

THE  BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO., 

SAN  JOSB,  CAL. 


SURE  DEATH 

To  Scale  Bug  and  all 
Insect  Pests. 


Now  is  the  time  to  effectually  guard  your 
Fruit  Trees  against  the  visitation  of  all 
INSECT  PESTS  by  spraying  them  with  the 

Ongerth  Liquid  Tree  Protector, 

The  only  effectual  remedy  in  the  market. 
Indorsed  by  the  University  of  California. 
Send  for  circular  with  testimonials  to 


Onprm  GraftiDS  ComDonnft  Co. 


%12  Davis  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CALIFORNIA 


CHAPMAN-CLIMAX 

Spraying  Machinery. 

8BST    IN    TH«1  WORLD. 

The  Chapman  Climax  No.  1,  represented  by  the  accompanying  illustration,  is  the 
cheapest  complete  and  reliable  Orchard  Spraying  Pump  Apparatus  manuf  *otured 

Equipped  complete,  ready  for  us?,  with  hose,  short-hand  extension  and  our  latest 
improved  spray  nozzle. 

Wo  refer  to  more  than  1000  California  orchards  where  our  machinerj' is  in  sati  - 
factoiy  operation.  In  many  instancos  single  fruit  growers  have  in  use  from  five  to 
fifteen  Chapman  outfits. 

We  manufacture  several  sizes  and  styles.  Write  for  illustrated  des  riptive  cata- 
logue and  price  list 

R.  S,  CHAPMAN,  Office  &  Works.  1 4  &  1 6  Fremont  St..  S.  F.,  Cal. 


SPRAY  _PUMPS. 

We  carry  a  large  variety  of  Spray  Pumps. 

Our  CELEBRATED  CHAMPION  excels  all  others. 

We  also  have  the  Eureka,  Gould's  Star  and 
Climax  Spray  Pumps. 

Send  for  Spray  Pump  Catalogue,  mailed  free. 


WOODIN  &  LITTLE, 

819  &  314  Marttet  -t  ,    San  FraoctBCo. 


Cftl. 


Whitewashing  Machines  &Tree  Cleansers. 

Complete  OntfltH  at  prices  from  $S  to  $50. 

The  Pumps  are  all  Blt\SS,  with  BRASS  ANH  RUBBER  VALVES. 

For   Orchardlsts,    Florists,    Stockmen,    Poultry  Raisers 

THEKK    IS    NOTHING    LI  KK  THEM. 

Pump  sent  complete  as  in  cut  for  S14.    .Send  for  lUuttrated  Catalogue. 

WAIHWRIGHT  SPRAYING  APPARATUS  CO.,  10  Hayes  St.,  S.  F 


nPRAY  101  FRUIT  TREES  i  VINES 


Wormy  Fruit  and  Leaf  Blicht  of  Apples,  Pears.  Cherries,  CVPCI  ClflR  R  ATING 
(}rapn  anil  Potftto  Rot.  PInin  (Inrcnlia  previintnd  by  iisini;  CAOLUOlUn  iU'TFITS. 
PERFECT  FRUIT  ALWAYS  SELLS  AT  COOD  PRICES.  CstAloime show, 
ins  all  injnrions insects  to  Fraits  mailed  free.  I.nritP  ntork  nf  Fruit  Trees.  ViiieM, 
ud  Ueirv  I'lantB  al  ttoltoui  ITiiirii.  AddT-o-is  Witt.  fiTAIUU,  Uuinoy, 


yticational. 


PACIFIC  ENGINEERING  SCHOOL, 

121  Post  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

PRAOTICAL,KLKCTRICAI>,HYI>KACLIC, 
CFVIl...  MKCBANICAL,  and  MINIWO  En- 

gineerlnic.  Surveying,  Archlttcture,  Drawing,  Assaying 
and  Navigation,  GRAPHICS,  Drawing  and  Mathemat- 
ics for  the  trades.  Send  for  circulars.  Day  and  evening. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineerirg, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 
723  MARKET  ST., SAN  FKANCIH(JO,Ga.L 
Open  All  Year. 
A.  VAN  DEK  NAILLKN,  President. 
Assaying  of  Ores,  $26;  Bullion  and  Chlorination  Assaj  , 
825;  Blowpipe  Assay,  810.    Full  ixiurse  of  assayinn,  iSO. 
ESTABLISHED  1804  Send  for  circular. 


Bowens  Academy, 

University  Ave.,  Berk«|py. 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL 

For  Boys  and  Young  Men. 
Special  university  prepara'ion,  depending  not  on  time, 

hut  on  progress  in  studies. 
T.  8.  BOWENS,  M.  A  Head  MaBt«r. 


THE    PIONEER   COMMERCIAL  SCHOOL. 

0 
a 


LIFE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  $76. 
No  Vaoations.  DAT  AND  EviNiNa  Susioas. 

Ladies  admitted  Into  all  Departments. 
Address:   T.  A.  ROBINSON.  M.  A. .  Pregldenl. 


DEWEY  &  CO.  n^A^rf^^^^^riii.''-}  PATENT  AGENTS. 


HEALDS 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 

24  POST  ST.,  S.  F. 

FOR  SEVENTY  -  FIVK  DOLLARS  THIS 
College  Instructs  In  Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Book- 
keeping, Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  the 
English  hranches,  and  everything  pertaining  to  business 
for  six  full  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers,  and  give 
Individual  instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  school  has 
its  graduates  in  every  part  of  the  State. 
tW  Sknd  for  CiRCUUAa. 

K  P.  HEALD,  President. 

C.  S.  HALEY,  Secretary. 


c. 


Ditson  s 

50 

Music  Books, 

Latest  Series!  Jnst  Issued! 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  Piano  Collection. 

160  pages     Brilliant  but.  easy  pieces. 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  Ballad  Collection. 

160  paze-.    Latest  and  best  song-. 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  Song,  and  Chorus  Collection. 

Each  gone  has  a  tinging  chorus. 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  Dance  Collection. 

Every  etvle  of  dance  music;  not  diflRcult. 
All  these  books  are  largre  sheet  magic  slee. 

ANY  V-'LIIIE  SENT  POSTPAID  FOR  5  0c. 

OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY,Boston 


S.  F.  OFFICE,  29  STEUART  ST. 


■  ■  1    I    I    Ing.Wind&SteamMach'i/.  Encyclopedia  2Sc. 

'  ■  "     "The  American  Well  Works.  Aurora,  111. 

11-13 S.CanalSt.,CHICAGO,ILL.  I  a„.„t  , 
Bi.li  Street.  DALLAS.  TEXAS,  l  ' 


Hoasewives.  Attention ! 

Two  new  first-class  Sewing  Machines  for  sale 
cheap.  Will  be  sent  direct  from  wareroonas  if  de- 
sired. Address,  H.  F.  D.,  Box  8517,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 
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ROOTS  STEEL  OR  IRON  SPIRAL  RIVETED  PIPE. 


3  TO  24  INCHES 
DIAMETER. 


2  TO  25  FEET 
LENGTHS. 


OONNEOTIONS 


-AND- 


FIITINGS 

TO  SUIT  SERVICE 
EEQUIRED. 


Unrivalled  for  WATER  WORKS,  HYDRAULIC  MINING,  IRRIGATION,  Etc.,  as  has  been  Proved  by  Fourteen  Years  Practical  Experience. 


Factory:   Greennoint,  L.  I. 
New  York  Office:   28  Cliff  Street. 


Pacific  Coast  Office,  23  Davis  Street,  San  Francisco. 


THE  GEO.   F.   EBERHARD  COMPANY,  Managers. 


We  have  the  Finest  and  Eiargrest  Carriage 
Repository  on  the  Pacllic  4'oast. 

For  prices  and  full  particulars,  address 

TRUMAN,   HOOKER    &    CO.,  | 

San  FranclBpo  and  Fresno, 


♦  t#  t  #  t   *   t  t   t  * 


Three  Times  One  is  — one. 
THE  IMPROVED 

harrow! 

Does  the  work  of 
Three 
Machines 
at  once. 


o 


"With  Adjustable 
S^fidft-  attachment. 
Plows, 
Sows. 

and  Covers. 


I  Ball  Bearings  save  horse  flesh  and  re- 
pairs. Double  Levers  fit  hilly  ^ound. 
I  Sows  any  kind  of  Seed.  Savfs  it  ft  rosl  every  | 
I  yar.  Once  seen— it's  Keystone  or  nothinig. 
I  Send  for  Harrow  book.  "77»-°  Reason  W/i>/,^* 
Free.   Mention  this  paper. 

IKEYSTONE  MFG.  CO., I 

\jiranr-he.i.-        Sterling,  III. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  St.  Louis,  Mo 
Council  Blullb.  la.      Columbus.  O. 


IT   WILL  SUIT  YOU. 


JAMKS  J.  UAVEN. 


THOMAS  E  HAVEN, 


Notary  Public. 

HAVEN  &  HAVEN, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELORS  AT  LAW, 

530  OallfornU  Street, 

«AV  PRANCIRCO.  OAt. 


Mo 


DOUBLE 

lirnrli- Loader 
S7.99. 


GUNS 


klodR  cheaper 
than  ctncwhere.  Be* 
fort-  you  buy,  Bend 
Rtamp  for  llluitrated 
Cami(i[{iH'  lo  Th» 
INi  vri'  1 1  At  ( Icm  en  t Co. 


RIFLfSJ2.oo 


I 


ALL  SIZES,  FOR  GAS,  STEAM  AND  WATER. 

 WE  MANUFACTURE  

SHEET  IRON  AND  STEEL  PIPE. 

ALL  8IZKS. 

For  Water  Supply,  Mining,  Irrigating  Purposes,  Steele 
Ranches,  Etc. 

Made  tn  Jjengthg  Desired  from  16  to  30  feet. 


The  Cut  shows  a  Section  of  Three  .Tointg 

DOUBLE  RIVETED  SHEET  IRON  PIPE. 

In  the  manufacture  of  this  Plpi*,  we  use  only  a  high  grade  of  annealed 
Charcoal  Iron  of  great  tcn'iile  strength. 

The  weight  cr  tbicVnees  of  metal  used,  is  graded  according  to  service 
required,  and  pressure  to  which  the  Pipe  will  be  subjected. 


FOR  ALL  tJNDKRGROUND  PURPOSES,  we  Immerse  the  Pipe 
in  a  hath  containing  a  epc-ial  mixture  of  ASPH  ALTUBI,  fITCH  and 
PETROLKCM,  at  a  Tenapera^urB  of  300°  Farenheit.  It  thus 
receives  a  thorough  coating,  both  inside  and  outside,  rendering  it  impervious 
to  the  alkalies  of  the  earth,  rust,  etc.,  and  Is  practically  indeatructible. 


ooxi.ii.xjc3-.A.'T'E3i>  mour. 

Black,  Painted  and  Galvanized,  for  Roof  and  Sides  of 

HAY  BARNS,  DRY  HOUSES,  STABLES,  ETC. 


W.W.MONTAGUE&CO, 

SAN  F&ANCISCO-SAN  JOSE-LOS  ANGELES. 


P&B 


oir> 


PROOF! 


P&B  B'ruit  Drying  Paper. 


as- SAMPLES  AND  CIRCULARS  FREE."®S 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO. 


116  BATTERY  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


BREED'S  UNIVERSAL  WEEDER 

KviM'.v  pracljcul  fiiriiuM'  is  especial ly  iiitci-i'slcd  in  ati.v  iitiplcinent  tli.'it  will  tend  In  lessen 
tin;  aiiiomit  of  his  labor  and  iiien-as'c  tlie  jirod  net  ion  of  his  crops  and  is  constantl.v  on  the 
outlook  for  su<:ti  iinplonients.  I)iii  ini;  t  lu'  last  few  years  the  methods  of  cultivation  of  crops 
have  hecome  alrnosl  entirely  revohilioni/.ed.  The  deep  root  pruninp  jjroccss  is  poing  out. 
Surffute  culture  is  Koini;  to  heconie  uuiv(^rsiil.  l'"or  this  i)uri)ose  no  nnplement  equals  the 
BREED  WEEDER.    Investigate.  Send  for  circulars. 

General  AKeniB,  KNAPP,  BORRI'M.  &  CO.  Portland.  Oreeron. 


DEWEY  &  CO.  |"=Sn'S4'^^ffa%J'i''1  PATENT  AGENTS. 


Sharpies  Improved 

CREAM  SEPARATOR 


Twenty  per  ci  ut  clieaper  than  any  other  Separator, 

It  IS  recouimended  by  all  commission  houses. 

Heeler  &  Johnson,  Wm.  Hatton  and  J.  Warren  Dutton 
have  adopted  it  In  prsferenoe  to  all  rivals. 

I  now  have  on  hand  the  small-sized  Sharpies  Improved 
Separator  and  the  Russian  Steam  Separator, 

Second-hand  De  Lavals,  good  as  new,  for  sale  cheap, 

A.  J.  VAN  DRAKE,  Pacific  Coast  Agent, 

203  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FRANCIS  SMITH  &  CO., 

Manufacturers  of 

Sheet  Iron  and  Steel 


ALL  oIZES, 

130  £eale  Street.       San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  (or  making  pipe  OB 
ground.  All  kinds  of  Tools  supplied  (or  making  Pipe. 
Estimates  given.  Are  prepared  (or  coating  all  sizes  of 
Pipe  with  a  composition  o(  Ooal  Tar  and  Asphaltum. 


WESLEY  ROSE, 

AGENT  FOR  THE  BELOIT  STEEL  WINDMILL  AND 
Manufacturer  of  the  Rose  Deep  Well  Pump.  No. 
lUl  Ninth  Street,  SACRAMENTO,  Cal.   Catalogues  Free. 


TO  NEW  AND_OLD  PRATERS. 

The  Kernel  Without  the  Shell. 

I(  you  want  to  keep  posted  on  the  established  rules 

PARLIAMENTARY  LAW 

Without  the  trouble  of  sifting  the  information  out  of  a 
mass  of  matter  only  suitable  for  study  by  professional 
legislators,  get  the 

VEST  POCKET 

PARLIAMENTARY  POINTER 

The  only  publication  on  the  subject  that  admits  of  easy 
and  ready  reference  on  all  questions. 

Priie:  Bound  in  flexible  cloth  covers,  postpaid,  ten 
cents.    Address  Drwit  &  Co,,  220  Market  St ,  B,  F.  '  . 


RUPTURE 


PILES  and  all  Rectal  Dis- 
eases PO.SITIVBLT  CtlRKD,  in 
from  30  to  60  days,  wjtk - 

I  OUT  OI'KRATI  IN  OR  DETKN- ^ 
TTON  PROM  KDSINKSS.  AlsO 
ALL  NERVOUS,  SKIN,  BLOOD,  PtUVAlE  AND 
CHKONIC  DISEASES  OF  BOTH  SEXES.  Strictctrb 
AND  Urinary  TroubLbs  CURED.  No  (hargc  unless  cure 
isiffictcd  Co.'iHUltution  free.  Cal  or  ad  iress  for  pim- 
phlet  DRS.  PORTliiRFIELD  &  LOSBY,  838  Market  St, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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©HE  'V'lJ^EY/rRD. 


The  Queen  Isabella  Grape. 

Editors  Press: — Raferring  to  the  article  on 
thts  grape  In  the  lasne  of  yonr  paper  of  the  2d 
Inst.,  I  wonld  beg  to  make  a  few  remarks. 

That  the  Pierce  Grape  is  a  aport  of  the  lea- 
bella  there  can  be  no  donbt,  and  when  yon 
state  that  "yon  believe  some  parties  went 
so  far  as  to  claim  other  origin  for  the 
variety  than  that  described,"  yon  are  not  mis- 
taken, for  I  have  done  so  jayself,  but  I  can 
prove  that  I  am  entitled  to  snch  a  claim. 

In  1878  I  moved  on  to  the  vineyard  "  Fonte- 
nay  Vineyard,"  where  I  have  resided  ever  since. 
Shortly  after  taking  possession,  a  friend  of 
mine,  living  at  the  time  in  Santa  Ciara,  called 
my  attention  to  the  (amons  Isabella  grape  as 
grown  by  Mr.  Pierce.  I  aaggested  that  he 
procure  me  some  oattings,  bat  being  met  with 
the  remark  that  Mr.  Pierce  wonld  dispose  of 
none,  the  matter  dropped. 

The  following  year,  while  my  men  were  pick- 
ing ordinary  Isabellas  for  market,  I  noticed 
some  extra  fine  ones,  I  immediately  hunted  np 
the  matter  and  fonnd  the  vine.  It  was  trained 
on  a  trellis  some  three  feet  from  the  gronnd, 
and  branched  off  at  about  18  inches,  the  cane 
on  one  side  bearing  the  ordinary  Isabella,  while 
the  other  bore  the  fancy  ones.  The  vine  at  the 
time  was  at  least  10  or  12  years  old.  I  sent  a 
box  of  my  grapes  to  my  friend,  who  pronounced 
them  fully  equal  to  Mr,  Pierce's.  I  also  took 
a  sample  bunch  to  Mr.  C.  A.  Wetmore,  at  the 
time  Chief  Vitioulturai  Offioer,  who  suggested 
that  I  should  call  them  the  Qaeen  Isabella,  the 
name  which  they  have  borne  ever  since, 

I  have  tried  reproduction  by  cuttings  and  by 
grafts,  as  have  also  many  of  my  friends  and 
neighbors  to  whom  I  gave  cuttings,  and  in 
every  case  have  we  succeeded  in  reproducing 
the  Qaeen.  A  year  or  two  later,  I  dis- 
covered no  less  than  three  other  vines,  each 
one  of  which  had  a  "  sport "  producing  the 
same  Qaeen  Isabella.  There  can  be  no  qnes- 
tion  aoout  their  being  "sports,"  for  in  each 
case  they  branch  off  some  distance  (at  least  one 
foot)  from  the  ground. 

Mr.  Albert  Montpellier,  manager  of  the 
Orangers'  Bink,  can  testify  to  this  fact,  for, 
several  years  ago,  while  paying  me  a  visit,  I 
showed  him  the  original  vine,  loaded  at  the 
time  with  the  finest  fruit.  He  was  so  struck 
with  the  eif;ht  that  he  asked  me  for  some  cut- 
tings; and  in  order  that  there  should  be  no  mis 
take,  he  took  from  his  pocket  a  new  cambric 
handkerchief,  and  tearing  it  into  strips,  he 
marked  the  cane  which  bore  the  fancy  or 
"Qaeen  Isabella,"  He  also  took  a  bunch  of 
tboDe  grapes,  which  he  had  photographed  and 
lithographed,  and  then  preserved  it  in  alcohol, 
and  he  no  doubt  has  it  to  this  day, 

I  do  not  pretend  that  the  "Pierce"  grape 
did  not  originate  with  Mr,  Pieroe.  but  I  do 
claim  that  it  also  originated  with  me;  and  I  see 
no  necessity  for  giving  the  identical  grape  more 
than  one  name,  and  the  one  in  question  being 
beyond  a  doubt  an  Isabella,  "  Qaeen  leabella  " 
or  Isabella  Regia  seems  to  me  tne  more  appro 
priate. 

My  grapes  have  been  selling  in  the  San  Fran 
Cisco  market  for  several  years  at  from  7^  to  15 
cents  per  pound,  when  other  varietieu  were 
selling  at  from  1  to  3  cents. 

Henry  Mel. 

Oltnwood,  Sania  Cruz  Co. 

[We  are  pleased  to  have  this  statement  from 
■o  well  known  a  vine  grower.  It  shows  the 
existence  of  another  Isabella  sport,  and  there 
may  be,  of  course,  an  indefinite  nnmber  of  such 
■ports.  The  State  Horticultural  Society  has 
shown  some  disposition  to  look  into  this  mat- 
ter, and  we  trust  it  will  do  so  during  the  next 
ripening  season. 

As  we  understand  Mr,  Mel's  position,  he 
does  claim  that  his  grape  is  identical  with  Mr. 
Pierce's,  not  that  the  question  of  origin  is  at 
all  involved;  that  both  are  independent  sports 
from  Isabella  and  are  like  each  other.  Now, 
are  there  others  ?  — Eds.  Press.  ] 


A  Plan  to  Improve  the  Sacramento 

Sacramento,  Jan.  5, — Bsfore  the  Board  of 
Saperviaura  to-day,  a  letter  from  John  Do 
herty,  a  civil  engineer  of  Oakland,  was  read,  in 
which  it  was  stated  that  the  building  of  the 
levee  past  Washington,  on  the  Yolo  side  of  the 
river,  will  cause  this  city  to  be  flooded.  Do- 
herty  lived  here  ten  years  and  says  be  knows 
what  he  is  talking  about.  The  writer  observes 
that  tbe  Supervisors  should  call  the  attention 
of  farmers  and  miners  to  the  fact  that,  nntil 
the  Sacramento  river  is  made  navigable,  they 
have  no  basis  on  which  to  found  an  argument. 
The  river  being  nearly  level,  with  only  a  fall 
of  six  feet  between  Sacramento  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, no  locks  would  be  required,  and  no  levees 
shoald  be  bnilt  olose  to  the  banks  of  the  river. 
It  should  be  cleaned  out  to  an  even  grade  and 
the  material  spread  on  the  low  gronnd.  Sacra- 
mento would  then  become  a  mart  of  commerce 
and  wonld  enter  on  a  career  of  prosperity,  A 
few  ship*  in  the  iSaoramento  wonld  start  new 
life,  and  San  Franolsoo  would  be  the  greatest 
produce  market  on  the  coast.  The  letter  con- 
tinues to  the  effect  that  the  Boards  of  Baper- 
visors  of  the  coantiea  having  Interest  in  the 
navigation  of  the  river  should  take  whatever 
steps  are  necessary  to  secure  the  appropriation 
neoesaary  to  improve  it. 


Farmers,  Plant  Alfalfa  I 

Editors  Press: — We  read  every  few  days 
the  great  yield  and  profit  of  growing  alfalfa, 
yet  how  few  farmers  have  enough  for  ohiokens 
and  pigs  to  feed  on.  Why  this  ia,  is  one  of  the 
puzzling  questions  that  I  oannot  aatisfactorily 
wer.  It  grows  without  irrigation  on  all 
bottom  lands,  and  will  produce  well  on  most 
all  kinds  of  land  with  irrigation.  Every  farm- 
er  with  common  intelligence  that  has  been  in 
this  State  two  years  that  reads  newspapers 
must  know  something  about  this  anoient  plant. 
Not  planting  alfalfa  cannot  be  on  acoonnt  of 
expense,  for  all  yon  have  to  do  is  to  plow  deep 
and  make  mellow  and  sow  about  20  or  2,5  lbs. 
to  the  acre,  with  or  without  other  crops,  and 
harrow  lightly,  Tbe  seed  ia  nsnally  worth 
from  six  to  ten  cents  per  lb. 

I  have  seen  a  fine  stand  from  seed  sown  in 
October  before  the  rains  set  in.  I  usually 
plant  in  January  or  February.  Some  claim  the 
frost  will  kill  the  tender  plant,  and  will  not 
plant  until  April  or  May.  It  depends  a  good 
deal  on  what  kind  of  land  it  is  desired  to  plant 
on.  If  low  bottom  land  that  holds  moisture 
late,  It  can  be  planted  in  June  and  make  a  good 
stand.  I  have  been  handling  alfalfa  sinoe  1858, 
and  I  have  not  satisfied  myself  that  frost  kills 
it,  except  In  rare  oases. 

We  have  become  so  aoonstomed  to  alfalfa  up 
and  down  the  Sacramento,  American  and 
Cosnmnes  rivers  that  we  would  hardly  know 
how  to  do  without  it.  Most  all  cattle  and 
dairy  men  use  it,  and  especially  for  family  cows 
in  the  city.  Alfalfa  hay  is  seldom  below  six 
dollars  per  ton;  usual  price  seven  to  eight,  and 
now  it  is  worth  from  twelve  to  thirteen. 

On  aoooant  of  break  in  levees  a  great  acreage 
was  drowned  out  last  year,  and  now  they  are 
bringing  it  in  from  Nevada  by  the  carload. 
Teams  that  are  not  worked  too  hard  will  do 
well  on  alfalfa  without  grain. 
33By  getting  a  good  stand,  that  is,  plants  close 
together,  the  iiay  will  be  finer  and  much 
better.  If  the  plants  or  orowns  are  far  apart, 
the  stocks  will  be  large  and  coarse  as  willow 
sticks. 

It  takes  the  best  kind  of  judgment  to  onre 
alfalfa  in  good  shape.  It  requires  close  watch- 
ing to  see  when  it  is  ready  to  rake,  bunch  and 
stack.  To  do  this  too  soon  makes  musty  hay, 
nndesirabie  and  distasteful  to  stock.  Waiting 
too  long  makes  it  too  dry,  the  leaves  fall  from 
the  stocks  and  much  is  wasted. 

Alfalfa  can  be  cut  three  or  four  times,  ac- 
cording to  location  and  Intention  of  grower. 
We  nsually  cut  twice  and  then  save  the  third 
catting  for  seed,  which  ia  worth  more  than  all 
the  hay.  The  straw  or  chaff  from  thrashing 
is  almost  as  good  as  the  hay  to  feed  to  stock, 
cattle  or  horses. 

When  the  plant  first  oomes  up  In  the  spring, 
it  is  very  watery  and  rank,  and  stock  are  not  as 
fond  of  it  as  in  May,  June  and  Jaly,  when  It  is 
very  fattening. 

I  have  never  measured  the  field  from  which 
I  thrashed  the  seed,  bat  should  say  It  would 
yield  from  300  to  500  pounds  to  the  acre. 

How  inviting  it  looks  to  ride  in  the  coantry 
when  all  other  grass  lias  dried  up,  and  see  a 
few  acres  of  alfalfa  with  its  green  contrasted 
with  the  dry  stubble  fields.  Every  farmer  that 
can  get  water  from  ditch  or  windmill,  shoald 
have  a  few  acres,  to  look  upon  as  an  oasis  when 
everything  about  him  has  dried  up. 

When  my  eldest  brother  was  out  here  to 
make  me  a  visit  in  1871,  it  was  rather  a  dry 
year  and  being  from  the  New  England  States 
be  was  not  used  to  such  a  long  spell  without  rain. 
I  had  a  ten  acre  alfalfa  field,  and  when  It  got 
too  dry  and  dusty  for  him  he  would  take  his 
cane  and  walk  down  to  the  field  and  from  top 
of  the  levee  take  a  long  look,  and  renew  his 
faith  and  hope  in  California  climate  and  soil. 

On  his  return  be  would  say  "well,  Daniel,  if 
everything  falls  yon,  and  yon  lose  hope,  just 
go  down  and  look  at  your  alfalfa  field." 

It  is  (aid  that  hay  is  the  most  valuable  crop 
grown.  A  large  wheat  farmer  told  me  the 
other  day,  that  if  he  had  not  plowed  a  farrow 
and  let  all  his  land  volunteer  and  cut  for  hay, 
be  would  have  made  $10,000  more  than  he  did 
make  by  plowing  and  growing  wheat; 

Farmers  that  have  no  alfalfa,  try  my  sugges 
tions  and  if  they  prove  good,  send  me  i 
pound  of  gilt  edged  Jersey  butter  and  a  dozen 
of  Light  Brahma  hen  fruit.  If  false,  send  me 
your  compliments  and  say  I  did  not  know 
what  I  was  writing  about. 
Sacramento.  D.  Flint 


Mill  for  Martinez. —  It  ia  announced  the 
vast  milling  and  warehousing  Interests  of  Car 
quinez  straits  are  to  be  increased  by  the  re- 
moval of  Horace  Davis  &  Co. 'a  Golden  Gate 
Mills  to  a  site  which  has  been  donated  by  the 
village  of  Martinez.  We  hope  it  la  trae.  The 
dreary  waate  of  tulea  in  front  of  Martinez  has 
always  seemed  to  na  an  undeairable  environ- 
ment for  the  town  and  to  have  It  covered  with 
a  milling  plant  will  be  a  great  help  to  the  re 
glon  in  many  ways, 

Sdtter  County  Will  Be  There.  —  Tb( 
Saperviaors  of  Satter  county  have  appropriatec 
$100  toward  making  an  exhibit  at  the  State 
Citrus  Fair  in  Anbnrn,  next  week.  It  ia  pro 
posed  to  make  as  good  a  general  display  ai 
time  will  permit. 


Transplanting  Old  Orange  Trees. 

Many  people  of  limited  experience  In  orange 
culture  seem  to  think  that  an  orange  tree  oan- 
not be  moved  with  any  degree  of  safety  after  it 
has  reached  a  bearing  age. 

This  is  an  erroneoas  idea,  as  men  oan  be 
found  in  most  any  community  who  have  tried 
the  experiment  and  met  with  very  aatiafaotory 
results. 

Two  years  ago  I  had  aome  experience  in  this 
line,  and  met  with  such  good  success  that  I 
should  not  hesitate  to  move  trees  of  most  any 
reasonable  size  and  age  when  oonvenienoe  or 
necessity  require  their  removal  from  one  place 
to  another.  I  moved  nearly  fifty  orange  trees, 
ranging  from  five  to  ten  yeara  old,  aome  of 
them  fully  fifteen  feet  in  height  and  six  inches 
in  diameter  at  the  trunk;  most  of  them  had 
been  bearing  for  several  years.  Daring  a  warm 
pell  In  May,  I  cut  them  back  to  about  six  feet 
in  height,  or  where  I  oould  reach  conveniently 
with  saw  and  shears.  The  lateral  branches 
were  also  cut  back  so  as  to  leave  a  somewhat 
symonetrical  head,  although  mostly  composed 
of  bare  stubs;  this  also  gave  me  a  good  chance 
to  remove  all  the  dead  branches  that  had  ac- 
cumulated about  the  center  of  the  tree,  where 
the  dense  foliage  had  shot  out  the  light  and 
air.  These  trees  were  removed  for  two  good 
reasons.  In  the  first  place'  they  were  scattered 
among  deolduoua  trees  where  they  caused  con- 
siderable unnecessary  labor  to  oare  for  them 
when  the  deoidaoua  trees  were  dormant;  and 
more  than  that  they  were  needed  to  fill  some 
blank  spaces  in  another  orange  grove  of  about 
the  same  age,  After  getting  them  all  cut  back 
and  removing  the  brush,  I  proceeded  to  dig  tbe 
holes  for  their  new  home.  These  boles  were 
made  from  five  to  six  feet  across  and  about 
three  feet  deep,  and  a  furrow  plowed  along  tbe 
side  in  readiness  for  the  water  when  it  was 
needed.  The  work  of  pruning  and  digging 
holes  occupied  several  days,  and  by  this  time 
the  trees  had  aomewhat  recovered  from  their 
aevere  ahock  and  were  in  better  shape  to  stand 
tbe  root  catting  which  must  necessarily  follow. 

To  accomplish  this  a  circular  trench  was  dug 
aroand  the  root  of  the  tree,  about  three  feet 
from  the  trunk,  and  the  roots,  whether  large  or 
small,  were  severed  with  saw  or  shears,  as  fast 
as  they  were  uncovered.  When  a  auffioient 
quantity  of  earth  had  been  removed  the  tree 
wonld  oareen  to  one  aide  so  that  the  tap  root 
could  be  oat,  and  the  tree  would  be  ready  to 
move.  Our  Lugonia  aoll  ia  a  aandy  loam, 
which  long  experience  has  proved  to  be  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  tbe  culture  of  citrus  froita, 
and  from  ita  nature  wonld  not  adhere  to  the 
roots  of  the  treea,  which  were  atill  as  heavy  as 
two  men  oared  to  lift  from  the  hole  and  place 
on  a  sled  which  was  drawn  np  to  receive  them. 
After  covering  the  roots  with  a  blanket  to  pro- 
tect them  from  sun  and  wind,  they  were 
drawn  to  the  holes  prepared  for  them,  and  let 
down  oaretuUy  to  the  proper  depth,  which  we 
consider  a  little  lower  than  they  originally 
stood.  They  were  then  moved  Into  line  with 
the  other  trees,  and  the  holes  filled  about  two- 
thirds  full  of  dirt  and  a  stream  of  water  turned 
in  to  settle  the  earth  firmly  abont  the  roots. 

T  ivo  or  three  daya  after  this  the  holea  were 
filled  nearly  full  of  earth,  the  water  tamed  in 
again,  and  with  occasional  irrlgationa  and  cul- 
tivations they  soon  began  to  put  forth  sprouts, 
and  produce  canes  several  feet  In  length  the 
firat  season.  The  next  season  some  of  them 
produced  a  few  fine  specimens  of  oranges. 

The  proportion  of  loss  waa  very  small,  as 
but  three  or  four  oat  of  the  whole  number  fail- 
ed to  grow,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  trees  thus 
handled,  and  properly  oared  for  afterward, 
will  oommenoe  to  bear  again  In  two  years,  and 
in  several  yeara  more  will  ao  far  regain  their 
aize  aa  to  differ  but  little,  if  any,  from  the  sur- 
rounding treea, — C.  H.  Lathrop  in  Orangt 
Belt.   

Palo  Alto  Horse  Sale. — An  advertisement 
in  another  column  announces  the  sale  of  some 
Palo  Alto  horses — brood  mares  of  distinguished 
ancestry  and  honorable  associations.  Good 
long  notice  is  given,  as  the  sale  will  not  occur 
until  Feb.  24.  Catalogues  are  now  ready  at 
Killlp  &  Go. 'a,  and  should  be  carefully  studied 
over.  This  may  be  a  chance  to  get  good  blood 
at  very  favorable  figares. 

We  wish  to  direct  the  special  attention  of  horse- 
men and  those  interested  in  the  breeding  of  draft 
and  carriage  stallions  to  the  ad.  of  Theo.  Slcillman, 
the  well-known  importer,  which  appears  in  this  issue 
of  the  Rural.  Mr.  Skillman  celebrated  the  advent 
of  the  new  year  by  placing  on  exhibition  and  for 
sale  at  his  stables  in  Petaluma  a  new  and  meritori- 
ous importation  of  stallions — the  pick  of  Europe. 
None  better  have  ever  been  seen  in  the  State. 


Jacks  and  Jennys. 

In  the  light  of  history  and  experience  for 
ages,  the  most  reliable  beast  of  burden  has 
been  the  mule.  The  closer  relations  which  are 
being  fostered  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Sonth  American  Republics  are  giving  an 
impetus  to  tbe  breeding  of  >»oka,  jennys  and 
mules.  Qaite  a  number  of  our  most  enter- 
prising ranchers  and  farmers  have  seized  upon 
the  advantages  of  this  enterprine,  and  have 
qaite  exteneive  breeding  establishments  for 
jacks  and  jsnnya.  The  largest  of  these  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  is  owned  by  L.  U.  Shippee,  Eiq., 
of  Stockton,  Cal.  His  first  importation  was 
of  the  most  royal  blood  that  can  be  found  in 
Kentucky.  He  has  added  to  it  from  time  to 
time  from  the  most  fashionable  strains  nntil  he 
has  a  herd  that  is  equal  to  any  in  the  United 
States.  He  has  recently  bred  tome  jacks  that 
weighed  over  1300  pounds  and  were  over  15 
hands  high,  for  which  he  received  a  long  price. 
His  herd  having  now  increased  to  over  50, 
he  has  concluded  to  put  upon  tbe  market  a  few, 
and  therefore  would  at  once  open  negotiationa 
with  any  one  who  wishes  to  purchase  any  of 
this  royal  blood  in  jacks  and  jennys.  His  ad- 
vertisement appears  in  this  issue  of  the  Rural 
Press. 

Pecans. — We  acknowledge  receipt  of  a  fine 
sample  of  pecan  nnts  from  Herbert  Post,  man- 
ager of  the  Texas  Pecan  &  Seed  Co.  of  Fort 
Worth,  Texas.  The  nuts  are  the  famous 
"Texas  Thin  Shell  Pecan,"  and  are  very  large 
and  delicious.  Mr.  Post  reports  a  very  fine 
crop  of  seed  peoan  nuts  this  year,  and  his  sam- 
ple shows  it.  An  advertisement  will  be  fonnd 
in  another  column. 


When  in  Tulare  patronize  E.  D.  Castle's 
livery  and  feed  stables. 


DESIRABLE  LAND 


•  AT- 


-A.XJ0TIO2\r  ! 

NEAR   TULARE,  CALIFORNIA. 


BEST  CHANCE  NOW  OFFERED. 

All  in  the  Wonderful  Artesian  Belt  or 
New  Tulare  Irrigation  District. 


Within  one  mile  (southwesterl)  )  of  Tulare  City  limits, 
160  acres.  Will  be  sold  as  a  whole  or  in  five-acre  home- 
stead (or  villa)  lots. 

Seven  mileg  f  outhwest  of  Tulare,  480  acres,  priDcipally 
good  for  grain,  alfalfa,  vineyard,  fruit,  nuts,  etc. 

A  good,  flowing,  never-failing  artesiin  well  of  clear, 
healthful  water;  large  reservoir;  two-story,  eight-room, 
well  built  house;  large  barn  and  other  convenient  build- 
ings; several  acres  of  orchard  and  of  alfalfa. 

Will  sell  as  a  whole  or  in  lota  to  suit.  Title  perfect. 
•All  surrounded  and  Eubdivided  with  wire  fence.  Resi- 
dence has  a  garden,  shrubbery  and  plenty  of  shade  trees 
attached  to  it.  Terms,  one-fourth  cash  and  balance  in 
easy  payments  to  suit  purchasers. 

Also,  16Q  acres  lees  than  two  miles  south  of  the  480 
acres,  of  equally  good  but  unimproved  land,  bound  also 
to  be  greatly  advanced  in  price. 

Examine  this  land  and  Improvements  and  be  ready  to 
bid  it  off  at  a  bargain. 

Auction  in  Tulare  City,  Saturday,  Feb.  27,  1892.  Place 
and  hour  of  sale  to  be  announced  later. 

Write  or  call  on  E.  M.  DEWEY,  Tulare  City,  or  A.  T. 
DEWEY,  No.  12  Front  St.,  3.  F. 


mmm 


MAKES   THE   BEST  BREAD 


iTV  m:itvxjtes. 

I  suffered  severely  with  face  neu- 
ralgia, but  in  15  minutes  after  appli- 
cation of  St.  Jacobs  Oil  was  asleep ; 
have  not  been  troubled  with  it  since. 
No  return  since  1882.        F.  B.  ADAMS,  Perry,  Mo. 

.    "ALL  RIGHT  I  ST.  JACOBS  OIL  DID  IT." 
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Breeders'  birectory. 


six  lines  or  lew  In  this  Directory  at  60c  per  line  per  month. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


T.  PHILLIPS,  Siml,  Ventura  Co.,  Cal.   Piire  Bred 
Percheron  Horses  for  sale. 


OOTATB  BANOH  BBEEDINO  FARM,  Page's 
Station,  S.  F.  *  N.  P.  R.  R.  P.  O.,  Penn's  Grove, 
Sonoma  Co.,  Cal.  WUIred  Page,  Manager.  Breeders 
of  Short  Horn  Cattle,  English  Draft  Horses,  Spanish 
Uerlno  Sheep  and  Berkshire  Swine. 

PURB-BRBD  flOLSTBIN  FRIBSIAN  Cattle 
lor  Sale.   Bonnie  Brae  Cattle  Co.,  Hollister,  CaL 

JOHN  LYNCH,  Petaluma,  breeder  of  thoroughbred 
Shorthorns.    Young  stock  for  sale. 


P.  H.  BORKE,  628  Market  St.,  S.  F.;  Registered 
Holsteins;  winners  of  more  first  prizes,  sweepstakes 
and  epecial  premiums  than  any  herd  on  the  Coast 
Pure  registered  Berkshire  Pigs.    All  strains. 


J.  H.  WHITB,  Lakeville,  Sonoma  Co.,  Cal.,  breeder 

of  Registered  Holsteln  Cattle. 


BRKBDEB    OF    UBQISTBBED  JBR»ET 
Cattle.   H.  A.  Mayhew,  Niles,  Cal. 


P.  H.  MUBPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co. ,  CaL ,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 


IVI.  D.  HOPKINS,  Petaluma,  importer  and  dealer  In 
Eastern  registered  Shorthorns,  Red  Polled  Cattle,  Hol- 
steins, Devons  and  Shropshire  Sheep. 


H.  P.  MOHR,  Mount  Eden,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal.,  breeder 
and  importer  of  Registered  Clydesdale  Horses,  Hol- 
stein-Friesian  Cattle  and  Berkshire  Pigs.  Young  stock 
always  on  band  and  for  sale.  Coriespondence  solicited. 


PETBB  SAXE  St  SON,  Lick  House,  San  Franolseo, 
Oal  Importers  and  Breeders,  tor  past  21  years,  of 
every  variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 

P.  PETEBSEN, Sites,  ColusaCo.,  Importer*; Breeder 
of  registered  Shorthorn  Cattle.    Young  bulls  for  sale. 

WILD  FLOWER  STOCK  FARM,  Fresno  Co. 
A.  Heilbron  &  Bro.,  Props.,  Sac.  Breeders  of  thorough- 
bred strains  and  Cruikshank  Shorthorns;  also  Registered 
Heref  ords;  a  fine  lot  of  young  bulls  in  each  herd  for  sale. 

CHABLES  E.  HUMBBBT,  Cloverdale,  Cal.,  Im- 
porter and  Breeder  of  Recorded  Holstein-Frlesian 
Cattle.   Catalogues  on  application. 

PBBCHBBON  HOBSES.— Pure  bred  horses  and 
marea,  all  ages,  and  guaranteed  breeders,  lor  sale  at 
my  ranch  near  Lakeport,  Lake  Co.,  Cal.  New  cata- 
logue now  ready.    Wm.  B.  Collier. 


WILLIAM  NILES,  Los  Angeles,  CaL  Thoroughbred 
Registered  Holsteln  and  Jersey  Cattle.   None  better. 

POULTRY. 


JAMES  QUICK,  Patterson,  Cal.,  Breeder  of  Pure 
Bred  Poultry  of  Choicest  Vaiieties  and  Best  Blood. 

MADISON  H.  OBITOHBB,  Santa  Cruz,  Santa 
Cruz  Co.,  CaL   Thoroughbred  Poultry.   Settings,  $8. 

GALT  POULTRY  YARDS,  Gait,  Sao.  Co.,  CaL 
Pure  bred  Fowls,  Pekin  Ducks,  Belgian  Hares,  etc. 


JOHN  McFARLTNO,  Calistoga,  CaL,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Choice  Poultry.  Send  for  CTrcular.  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  Pigs. 


R  G.  HEAD,  Napa,  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Land 
and  "water  Fowls.    Send  for  New  Catalogue. 


DEER  MOUNT  POULTRY  YARDS,  Loclj 
Box  283.  St.  Helena,  Cal.  S.  C.  W|)lte  Leghorns, 
Toulouse  Geese  and  Pekin  Ducks. 


J  AS.  MITCHELL,  St.  Helena,  W.  G.  &  S.Wyandottes. 


O.  J.  ALBEB,  Lawrence,  Cal.    Pure  bred  poultry. 


SHEEP  AND  OOATS. 


SIBKPATBICK  St  WHITTAKBR,  Knlght'B 
Ferry,  CaL,  breeders  of  Herlno  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale. 


B  H.  CBANE,  Petaluma,  Cal.,  breeder  and  Importer, 

South  Down  Sheep;  also  Fox  Hounds  from  MissourL 


FBANK  BULLABD,  Woodland,  Cal.,  Importer  and 
breeder  of  thoroughbred  Spanish  Merino  Sheep.  Pre- 
mium band  of  the  State.  Choice  rams  and  ewes  for  sale. 


ANDBBW  SMITH,  Redwood  City,  Cal.;  gee  adv't. 


SWINE. 


WILLIAM  NILBS,Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Thoroughbred 
Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Pies.  Circulars  free. 


TYLBB   BEACH,    San  Jose,  CaL,    breeder  of 
Iboranghbred  Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 

ANDBBW  SMITH,  Redwood  City,  CaL;  see  adv't 


BEES, 


GOLDEN  ITALIAN  QUEENS— CalUorniaHead- 
quarters,  Wm.  Styan,  San  Mateo,  Cal. 


APIABIAN  SUPPLIES  for  sale  by  Mr*.  J.  D. 

Enas,  Napa  City,  Cal. 


HOLBERT&  CONGER 

Imp:  rteisand  Dealers 
Direct  from  Europe, 
English  Shire  Draft, 

Cleveland  Bay 
and  German  Coach 
Stallions. 
120  KlRhteenth  St.. 
IjOB  4  ng:«l«B,OaIiforiiia 
Write  for  Cataloifue. 


BADEN  FARM  HERD. 
Short  Horn  Cattle  and  Draft  Horses. 


Catalogoea  and  Prices  on  application  to 
BOBBBT  ASHB0BNBB, 
Batten  Station,      -     Sui  Mateo  Oo..  OaL 


SPEED!       SPEED!  SPEED! 
BiDeBDli7S,Beliiiont64,GD}Willi;es2867,TbeHoor870,NQtwood600 
MAMiVIOTH   SALE  Jk._ 

OF  STANDARD-BRED 

Brood  fflares,  Colts  and.  FUlies,* 

BBING  THE  ENTIBB 

BREEDING  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  Dr.  M.  W.  HICKS,  SACRAMENTO. 

(Sold  on  Account  of  III  Health.) 

ON  WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  27, 1892,  AT  10  A.  M.,  AT 

Salesjard,  Corner  Van  Ness  Avenne  and  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

The  continued  ill-health  of  Dr.  Hicks  compels  him,  reluctantly,  to  permanently  retire  from  the  business  of 
breeding  standard-bred  horses.  He  has  leased  his  stallions  to  parties  in  Indiana,  and  through  the  medium  of  the 
auction  block  proposes  to  dispose  of  his  broodmares  and  young  horses  His  splendid  array  of  broodmares,  with 
their  produce,  collected  and  bred  with  such  care  and  excellent  judgment,  will  be  placed  unreservedly  In  the  hands 
of  the  public,  he  feeling  confident  their  merit  will  be  recognized  and  fair  prices  obtained.  His  stock  runs  largely 
to  the  great  speed  lines  of  the  country,  and  judicious  crossing  has  produced  broodmares  which  are  invaluable  to 
the  breediijg  community. 

Full  catalogues  giving  breeding,  registry,  etc.,  together  with  breeding  of  stallions,  for  reference,  may  be  had 
upon  application  to  the  undersigned,  22  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

XS.IXjiXjiIP  cfc  OO.,  -A-xictlo3:Loox*s. 


Registered  Herd  Book  Stock  of  the  Aaggie.Netherland,  Nep- 
tune, Clifden,  Artie  and  other  families.   None  better. 

Of  the  Coomassie,  Alphea  and  other  choice  strains. 

Poland-Ohina  and  Berkshire  Pigs. 

OF'OXTXj'nnr— Nearly  all  Varieties. 

Third  Edition  FODL.TK¥  &  STOCK  BOOK,  60  cents 

''  by  mail  postpaid.   Tliirteen  years  experience  on  this  coast. 

Address:      TTCrXX^I-iX^lSiS  NJiXjJSSSi,  Xjoet  J^^s^l&m,  Oa,1. 


W.  W.  RUSHMORB, 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

English  Sbire,  Clydesdale,  Percheron  and  Coach  Horses. 

KNOLI-iH  SHIKE  AND  COACH  HORSBS  A  8PEC1ALTT. 

OUR  STUD  consists  of  a  fine  lot  o(  young  Stallions  and  Mares,  combining  Size,  Quality 
of  Bone  and  Choice  Breeding,  being  descendants  of  some  of  the  most  noted  Prize-Winning 
Strains  in  this  country  and  Europe.  Particular  attention  kiven  to  the  forming  of  Stock 
Companies  and  Breeders'  Associations.  Breeding  Stock  purchased  in  this  way  has  invariably 
proved  a  success  and  a  paying  investment.  Our  Forms  for  their  organization  and  manage- 
ment has  proved  one  of  the  best.    LOW  PRICES  AND  EASY  TERMS. 

Stable,  Broadway  and  32d  Sta  ,  Oakland,  Cal,   Address  Box  86. 


MA!!H*JTA|j 


IS    AN    KXCBLCENT   SUBSTITITTB    FOR  ORA.S8. 


Genuine  only  with  RED 
BALL  brand. 

Recommended  by  Oold- 
smith,  Marvin,  Gamble, 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  etc., etc. 

It  keeps  Horses  and  Cattle 
healthy.  For  milch  cows; 
it  increases  and  enriches 
their  milk. 


6X8  Howard  St.,  San 
Franciaco,  Oal. 


FOR     &  j^Tj  EI. 

A  CoDsigoment  of  SEVEN 


THOROUGHBRED  JACKS) 


Clyde  Stallions  and  Mares 

Due  on  the  steamer  MariooFa  from  Australia  on  the_26th 
Inst.;  shipped  by  John  Scott.    Inquire  of 

*%8  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


C0LT8BR0KEN. 

THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

One  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  San 
Leandro,  Alameda  County, 


HAS- 


Every  Facility  for  Breaking  Colts  Properly. 

Hates  Very  Keasonable. 
HORSES  BOARDED  AT  ALL  TIMES. 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

GILBERT  TOMPKINS,  Proprietor, 

P.  O.  Box  149  San  Leandro,  Oal. 

'  neoted  with 

succoseful  Poultry  and  Stook  Raising  on  thoPaclflc  Coast 
A  Mow  Edition,  over  100  pages,  profusely  illuutratod  with 
handsome,  life-like  Illustrations  of  the  different  varletlea 
of  Poultry  and  Live-Stock.  Price,  postpaid  60  ota.  Ad* 
dre«B  PACIFIC  RXTBAL  PRESS  OfDoe,  San  Franslsco,  OaL   each,  etc 


AFEW  MAGNIFICENT  JACKS  AND  JENNIES  BRED 
from  the  finest  strains  of  blood  from  Kentucky.  Cor- 
respondence solicited.   L.  U.  SHIPPEE,  Stockton,  Cal. 


Dana's  White  Metallic  Ear  Marking  Label,  stamped 
to  order  with  name,  or  name  and  address  and  num- 
bers. It  is  reliable,  cheap  and  convenient.  Sells  at 
sight  and  gives  perfect  satisfaction.  Illustrated 
Price-List  aud  samples  free.    Ayoiils  wanted. 

C.  H.  DANA,  West  Lebanon,  N.  H. 


FOR  SALE— STANDARD  BRED  STALLION 


SPLIT  ROCK,  No,  2758,  Wallace's  Register. 

Sired  by  Alcona  (730)  (Sire  of  Flora  Belle  2:25,  Clay 
Duke  2:29^,  Alcona  Jr.,  and  others;  dam.  Pansy  hy  Cas- 
slus  M.  Clay  Jr.;  9  years  old;  15}  hands  high:  weight  1100 
pounds;  peifectly  sound,  well  proportioned,  very  hand- 
some aud  an  active  and  spirited  traveler.  Has  no  record 
hut  can  go  fast  if  given  a  chance.  Is  a  sure  breeder  and 
colts  are  large,  well  framed,  stylish  and  speedy  and 
always  of  standard  colors. 
For  further  particulars  apply  to 

T,  LILIENCBANTZ, 
AptoB,  Santa  Crnz  Co  ,  Cal. 


APIARIAN  SUPPLIES 


Golden  Ital- 
ian C}ueeu8. 
'  Tested,  $2,00 

each;  imlcMtud,  $1.00  each.    L  llive.<.  $1.90  each.    Hoot's  V 
groove  BcctioiiB,  i$5.00per  1000.    Dadant's  comb  fouodatiou, 
5tic  and  65c  a  pound,  bmokers,  $1.00  each.  Qlobe  veils,  $1.00 
WM.  STYAN  &  SON,  San  Mateo,  Oal. 


PodLTf^Y;  Etc. 


If  you  expect  to 

MAKE  MONEY 

In  the  Chicken  Business  you 
need  the 

Pacific  Incubator  and 
Brooder. 

It  Is  Cheap,  Reliable,  Sub- 
stantial, Kasily  Understood, 
and  will  hatch  amy  kind  OF 
Kuos  better  than  a  bbn. 
GuLD  Mrdal  at  San  Fran- 
i'<co  and  Sacramento  State 
Fair. 

Send  Sc  stamps  to  pay 
postage  on  our  new  82-page 
Illustrated  catalogue  of  In- 
cabators.  Thoroughbred  FowIh,  Gal.  Hex.  Net- 
tings, Bone  Mills,  Poultry  Supplies,  etc. 

This  book  contains  30  full-sized  colored  cuts  of  Thor- 
ooKhbrad  Fowls,  and  is  replete  with  Information, 
Address 

PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO., 

1817  Oastro  Street,  Oakland,  Oal 


EN  LICE 
&  FLEAS 
MUST  GO 


CHICK 

PI?  l?r>cnyrMVr>  "le  best  and  cheape  t, 
l^lVJliU.TiUZjUiMli  remedy.  When  it  is  used  on 
the  roosts  or  in  nest  boxes,  will  kill  all  lice  on  the 
hens.  Ask  your  dealer  lor  it,  or  send  direct  to  us. 
Price  60cts  per  quart  cj"<,  by  express.   Circulars  free. 

Petaluma  Incubato.  Co.,  Petaluma,  CaL 


Hatch  thickens  by  Steam. 
IMPLOVED  EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 

fcWUl  do  It.  Thonsands  in  Buccessf  a1  oper- 

iFation.  Simple,  i'firfrH  ami  Si  If- Urgukidnrj. 
IT  n  p     .1  11  Lowest-pnrod  firet-claes  Hatcher  made. 
^ilLMftUJf  Guaranteed  to  hatch,  a  Jarfrer  percentage 
un      «     fertile  eggs  at  less  coet  tnan  any  other, 
fiend  6a  for  Bias.  Catalog.  0£U.  U.  btaul,  (jokier,  lU. 

halstedIncdbator 

COMPANY, 
1SI8  myrtle  Street,  Oaklaad,  CaL 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular. 


Wellington's  Improved  Egg  Food 

Gives  a  fortune  In  plenty  of  egKS  when  high  in  price.  It 
cures  and  prevents  every  disease  known  to  poultry.  Ask 
any  Grocer— or  Proprietor,  485  Washington  St., 
8aa  Francisco,  Cal. 


WHEN  YOU  BUY, 

 BUY  


THE  BEST! 


THE 


Horse  Liniment 

Is  certainly  the  best  preparation  of  Its 
kind  In  the  market.  Ranchers,  Stock 
Raisers  and  Horse  Owners  of  every 
description  will  tell  you  that  It  does 
good  work  every  time. 


UB88KB.  H.  H.  MoOKi  &  SONS,  Stockton,  Cal.— Qiini,!- 
HBi:  In  answer  to  your  inquiry,  would  state  that  I  used 
your  H.  U.  H.  Liniment  on  my  Holland  prize-winning 
cow,  "  Lena  Menlo,"  for  a  wrenched  shoulder,  and  it  re- 
lieved her  very  much.  She  calved  the  next  day,  and  while 
still  suffering  from  the  sprain  gave  the  largest  authen- 
ticated quantity  of  milk  ever  given  on  this  coast  (IM 
gallons  per  day),  showing  conclusively  the  great  relief 
received  from  your  remedy.  I  consider  it  a  necessity  in 
my  stables,  and  when  away  from  home  feel  perfectly 
safe,  as  Inexperienced  men  can  do  no  harm  with  it,  as 
they  can  with  the  more  powerful  blisters.  Respectfully 
yours,  FRANK  H.  BURKE, 

Breeder  of  Registered  Holsteins  and  Berkshires. 

Henio  Park,  Cal.,  January  22d,  1889. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

H.  H.  MOORE  &  SONS, 

THE  DRUGGISTS, 

248  UAIN  STREET,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 

Dr.  A.  B.  BUZ  ARD, 

VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

MEMBER  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERIN. 
ary  Surgeons,  London,  England.  Late  Veterinary 
Surgeon  in  the  United  States  Army.  Veterinary  Con- 
tributor to  the  "  Pacific  Rural  Press."  The  diseases  of 
all  Domestic  Animals  treated  on  Scientific  Principles. 
Special  attention  given  to  Chronic  Lameness  and  Surgical 
Operations.  406  BRODERICK  ST.,  SAN  FR.VNCISCO, 
Calls  to  the  country  promptly  attended  to.  Telephone 
N  .4667. 


SPRING  CURRY  COMB 


Patented  in  United  . 
States,  July  16,  1889,  and 
in  Ton  Foreign  Countries 
A  comb  that  combine,  the  strcDsCb  of  metal  wilU  the 
elasticity  of  a  bruHh.  Efficient,  humane,  convenient 
and  durable.  Descriptive  circulars  on  application. 
Send  600  for  Bamnle  by  mail.  If  not  sold  l>y  your  dealer. 

tPRINB  eURRY  COMB  CO.  South  Bend.  Ind. 


J^KWBY  St 


CO.,  PATENT  AGENTS,  aaO 
Haiket  St,  San  mnelaeo,   KleTator,  la  Front  St. 
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It  Stands  the  Test! 

NITROGENOUS 
SUPERPHOSPHATE 

 OF  THE  

Mexican  Phosphate  &  Sulphur  Co., 

Now  favorably  known  throughout  the  Citrus 
Growing  Sections  of  the  State,  Stands  Unrivaled 
as  a  True  Fertilizer. 

Certain  in  its  Action,  Great  in  Results,  it 
maintains  a  high  standard  of  fertility  without 
undue  stimulation. 

Growers  in  San  Bernardino  County — notably 
Riverside — and  Butte  County— notably  Paler- 
mo— can  attest  its  merit. 

We  guarantee  uniformity  in  its  analysis,  and 
seek  correspondence  with  bonafide  purcbasert 
of  a  reliable  fertilizer. 


Mexican  Pbospbate&Snlphnr  Go,, 

H.  M.  NEWHALL  &  CO.,  Agents, 

309-Sll  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cnl. 


THIS   CO.nn.KTK    KIT    OF  TOObM 

Hi-u'X  for  No  16  lUustrated  Catalogue. 

TRDMAN.  HOOKER  &  CO.,  San  Francisco, 


THE  LATEST  AND  BEST. 
BEST   TREE  WASH. 

Greenbank"  98  degrees  POWDERED  CAUSTIC 
SODA  (tests  W  8-10  per  cent)  recommended  by  the 
highest  aathoritleg  In  the  State.  Also  Common  Caustic 
Soda  and  Potash,  etc. ,  for  sale  by 

T.   W.  JACKSON  &  CO., 
Manufactarerg'  Agents, 
104  Market  St.  and  8  California  St.,  S.  F. 

J.  F.  HouoHTow,  PresWMt,  J.  L  N.  Bhepard,  VIco-Pres. 
Obah.  R.  Story,  Hetfy,  R,  H.  Maoili,,  Oen.  Ag't. 

Home  Mntnal  Insnrance  Company, 

M.  fS.  Cor.  Cttliromla  and  Mansome  Htu., 
IKMRPORATED  A.  D.  18M.  Man  rranelsco. 

Loass  Paid  Hinne  OrgaDli-^atlon  t3,175,759  2) 

AHtets.  JaDuary  1,  1801   »17,512  19 

OuriUl  Paid  Up  In  Oold   300,000  OC 

WET  BUBFLiTH  ot.^  RT«rythin«   178  Ml  in 

V'aafwWMiiiMM  Superior  Wood  and  Metal  EnicraT' 
r  flic  fa  V  ins  ■>>«•  Kleatrotraln«  and  BtereotypiiK 
kllQI  U  V  IIIQ  .oaa,  ,i  the  offlu*  ol  thta  papOT. 


GRANGERS'  RUSINESS  ASSOCIATION. 

SHIPPING  i  COMMISSION  HOUSE 

OFFICE,  108  DAVIS  STK££T,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
Warebonse  and  Wharf  at  Port  Costa. 


C0N3I0NMCNT6  OF  GRAIN.  WOOL,  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED. 

Money  advanced  on  Oraln  In  Store  at  lowest  possible  rates  of  Interest. 
Full  Oareoes  of  Wbeat  famished  Shippers  at  abort  notice. 

ALSO  OSDERS  FOR  GRAIN  BAGS,  Agricaltnral  Implements,  Wagona,  Qrocerlei 
and  Merchandise  of  every  description  solicited, 

B.  VAN  EVERY,  Manager.  A.  M.  BELT,  Assistant  Manager. 


CARBOLINEUM  AVENARIUS. 

PRESERVATIVE  AGAINST  ROTTING,  DECAY, 
FUNGUS,  ETC..  OF  WOOD  AND  STONE. 

REMEDY  AGAINST  DAMP  WALLS.     PROOF  AGAINST  TEREDOES. 


What  We  Guarantee  Carbolinenm  Avenarius  to  So: 

1—  To  preserve  any  kind  of  Wood  above  or  under  ground  or  water,  and  prolong  its  life  at  least  100  per  cent. 

2 —  To  prevent  moisture  from  penetrating  into  brick  or  stine  walls  and  preserve  them  same  as  wood. 

3—  To  keep  ofi  all  Eoits  of  Insects,  Vermin  or  other  enemies  to  wood  or  objectionable  and  destructive  agencies. 

4 —  To  prevent  Rats  and  Mice  gnawing  wood  coated  wi.h  Carbolineum  Aveuariua 

5 —  To  disinfect  barns,  stables  or  residences  and  destroy  Microbes. 

6—  To  force  all  moisture  out  rf  the  wool  without  closing  tlie  pores. 

7—  To  prevent  shingles  coated  with  Carbalineum  from  retting,  warping  or  cracking. 

8 —  To  prevent  Rope  treated  with  Carbolineum  from  rol  ting,  causing  it  to  remain  f  liable  and  excelling  Tar  Coating. 

9—  IMPORTANT  t   Teredoes  will  not  attack  Timber  coated  with  Carbol'peum  Avenariu'. 

10—  It  does  not  contain  any  acids  or  other  poisonous  ingredients  injurious  to  fibers  of  wood. 

11 —  It  ij  the  cheapest  and  best  wood  preserver  in  the  werld. 

All  the  above  statements  are  facts,  and  all  our  testimonials  to  that  effect  are  genuine  and  indisputable. 

CARBOLINEUM  WOOD-PRESERVING  CO:. 

MUECKE  &  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents,      319  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  CaL 


AMERICAN  EXCHANGE  HOTEL 


o 
c 

30 

a 


T1  m 

30 

o  i 

30 
30 


Rooms  and  Board  by  the  DAy,$l  to  $  1.50  ;  by  the  Week,  $6  to  $10  ;  by  the  n onth,$25  to  $4  0, 

Good  Rooms  and  Elegant  Table.    Meals,  ?5o.    Single  Rooms,  50c.    Free  'Bus. 


S.  W.  Corner  Koarny  and  Montgomery  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 

Fre*  Ooaob  to  and  from  the  Hoiua.  .T.  W.  BBOKHR.  ProDrietor. 


PLANTS 

Corn, 
Beans, 
Ensilage, 


DISTRIBUTES 
FERTILIZERS. 

Absolutely  Guaranteed. 

Illustrated  Circular  sent  Free. 
(Mention  this  paper.) 

MFGrcO.,  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


Etc.,  Etc 

ASPINWALL 

TRUMAN,  HOOKEB  &  OO.,  San  Francisco  mua  Fresno,  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Ooast. 


Coimni^^iop  (llerchaiit^. 


DALTON  BROS.. 

Commission  Mercl\ant8 

 Aao  DIALUta  IH  

CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON  PRODUCE, 

Qreen  and  Dried  Fruits, 
Grain,  Wool,  Hides,  Beans  and  Potatoes. 

Advances  made  on  Oonslgximenta. 
808  ft  310  DaTia  St.,         San  Franclico 

(P.  O.  Box  1036.1 
jVConalgnments  Solicited. 


ALLISON,GRAY&CO. 

501,  503,  505.  507  &  509  Front  St., 
And  300  Washington  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

GREEN  and  DRIED  FRUITS, 

P0UI.TBT,E608,GA»f]!,0BAIN,PB0DVCE 
AND  wool.. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL.  GRAIN.  FLOUR 

 AND  

General  Commission  Meroliants, 

310  California  St..  S.  F. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 


impersonal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal  advances 
made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of  Interest. 


WETMORE  BROTHERS. 

GominissioD  HercbaQts. 

GREEN  AND  DRIED  FRUIT,  NUTS, 
PRODUCE,  POULTRY,  EGGS, 
HIDES,  PELTS,  ETC. 

CONSIGNMENTS  SOLICITED.     PROMPT  RETURNS. 

418,  416  St  417  Wasblnffton  St.. 

(P.  0.  Box  2099.)  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


[S8TABU8HSD  1861.] 

GEORGE  MORROW  «  CO., 

HAY  and  GRAIN 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

89  Glay  Street  and  28  Oommerclal  Street 
8ah  FiuROisoe,  Cal, 
m  SHIPPIHa  ORDERS  A  SFEOiALTT.-M 


EuOBNi  J.  Orboort.  [Established  1852.]  Frame  GuacsT. 

GREGORY  BROTHERS  CO., 

Commission  Merchants, 

PACKERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 

CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  AND  PRODUCE. 

126  and  128  J  St..    -    Sacramento,  Cal. 

8an  Francisco  Office,  S13  DaTla  St. 

XY£L£TH  ft  NASH, 
COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  Dealers  in  Fruit,  Produce,  Poultry,  Game,  Eggs 
Hides,  Pelts,  TaUow,  etc.,  122  Front  St.,  and  SSI.  SSS, 
226  and  227  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco. 


GRANGERS'  BANK 

OF  CALIFORNIA, 
SAN    FBANOISOO.  CAL. 

Incorporated  April,  1871. 


Authorized  Capital  $1.000. OOO 

Capital  paid  ap  and  ReserTe  Fand  800,000 
DlTldends  paid  to  Stockholders...  675.000 

OFFICERS. 

A.  D.  LOGAN  President 

I.  C.  STEELE  Vice-President 

ALBERT  MONTPELLlER  Cashier  and  Manager 

FRANK  McMULLKN  Secretary 

General  Banking.  Deposits  received.  Gold  and  Silver. 
Bills  of  Exchange  bought  and  sold.  Loans  on  wheat  and 
country  produce  a  speoialty. 

Januarv  1.  1891.  A.  UONTPRLLIER.  Uanaeer. 


H  n  a  y  P  r  A  practical  treatise  by  T.  A.  GAan 
11  K  11  II  M  r  giving  the  results  of  long  expert 

CULTURE  i 


ence  In  Southern  Oalt'ornla.  106 
pages,  oloth  bound.   Sent  post  paid 
'  ledoced  prlM  of  76  eta.  par  lopy 
VXWn  ft  fX).,  PDhllthen.  8.  >, 
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Market  Review. 


DOMBSTIO  PBODDOB,  BTO. 


San  Francisco,  Jan.  6,  1892 
We  have  fail  ly  entered  the  new  year,  yet  it  may 
take  at  least  a  fortnight  before  business  resumes  its 
normal  condition.  Money  is  in  good  supply,  with 
the  rate  of  interest  favoring  first-class  borrowers. 
Rains  and  cloudy  weather  are  working  to  the  inter- 
est of  farmers  who  are  pushing  outdoor  work 
Eastern  and  foreign  wheat  markets  shaded  off 
slightly,  but  toward  the  close  the  tone  Is  stronger. 
The  following  is  to-day's  cablegram: 

Liverpool,  Jan.  6. — Wheat — Firm.  California 
spot  lots,  8s  6'Ad;  off  coast,  43s;  just  shipped,  43s 
3d;  nearly  due,  43s  3d;  cargoes  off  coast,  quiel;  on 
passage,  steadier;  Mark  Lane  wheat,  quiet;  French 
country  markets,  quiet. 

LilverDool  Wheat  MarKet. 

The  following  are  the  closing  prices  paid  for  wheat 
options  per  ctl.  for  the  past  week: 

Deo.  Jan.  Feb.  Mar.  April.  May 
Thursday...  ..  SsTf  d  837i  d  837  d  887  d  83SJ  d 
Friday . 


8s7    d    8  6  d 

8s6i  d  8a&}  d  836  d 
838   d  895   d  8s5J  d 


8(6  d  8se  d 
8!.6i  d  8s7i  d 
8s5    d  8s5  d 


Saturday. . 
Monday . . . 
Tuesday  . . 

The  following  are  the  prices  for  California  cargoes 
for  off  coast,  nearly  due  and  prompt  shipments  for 
the  past  week: 

O.  C.    P.  S.    N.  D.    Market  for  P.  S. 

Thursday   433        433     4Si  Steadier. 

Fridav  

•<»turda>  4333d    4383d    43?3il    Rathor  firm  r. 

Monday  43^31    43s3d    43>3d    S  eadily  htld. 

,laeeday  439      43s3d    43-3J    Inac  i\e. 

Bastern  Qrain  Markeca. 

The  following  shows  the  closing  prices  of  wheat 
at  New  York  for  the  past  week,  per  cental: 
Day.  Jan.     F  b    March.  April. 


178 


180 


May. 
1783 


1763 
175i 
176A 


178i  .... 
177i  176i 
178  177J 


176 
I76i 
177J 

$1.05  for  J  auuary, 


Thursday  176 

-  Friday    

Saturday   ]74g 

Monday   173i 

Tuesday   171J 

New  York,  Jan.  6.  — Wheat 
$1.06  for  February,  i.oyH  for  March,  $1.07}^  for 
April,  $1.07  for  May  and  $1,055^  for  June. 

Chicago,  Jan.  6.  — Wheat— 955^  for  May. 

Foreign  Grain  Review. 

London,  Jan.  4. — Mark  Lane  Express:  English 
wheat  is  selling  at  a  decUne  since  Christmas.  For- 
eign wheat  sold  slowly.  December,  on  the  average, 
was  firm.  To-day.  English  wheats  were  firm.  For- 
eign wheat  showed  no  improvement,  barleys  are 
steady,  with  steady  and  improved  retail  demand. 
Oats,  firm.    Indian  corn  in  favor  of  buyers. 

Foreign  Hop  Market. 

Mark  Lane  Express,  Dec.  21 :  There  are  only  a 
few  growths  of  1891  hops  left  in  the  hands  of  plant- 
ers, and  for  these  the  bids  are  gradually  increasing. 
The  principal  trade  in  the  Borough  is  between 
merchants  and  brewers,  and  owing  to  the  shorten- 
ing of  supplies  values  are  very  firm,  with  a  tendency 
to  increased  price.  Old  hops  are  in  better  demand 
and  there  is  a  slight  improvement  in  values.  Hold- 
ers, however,  are  not  very  willing  to  sell,  the  present 
prices  being  considered  too  low.  Continental  hops 
are  too  dear  on  the  other  side  to  admit  of  much  ex- 
portation to  this  country,  but  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  inquiry  here  for  medium  and  moderately  priced 
sorts.  New  York  State  and  California  hops  are  in 
more  demand,  and  the  prices  for  these  are  gradually 
advancing. 

Eastern  Wool  Markets. 

New  York,  Jan.  i, — Bradstreet' s  says:  The 
wool  markets  are  quiet,  as  is  generally  the  case  dur- 
ing the  closing  week  of  the  year.  Manufacturers 
are  not  buying  heavily  unless";  large  concessions  are 
made  in  their  favor.  Values,  are  on  the  whole, 
steady  and  firm.  The  year  closed  with  prices  gen- 
erally on  a  much  firmer  basis  than  did  1890.  The 
indications  point  to  a  more  active  market  during 
the  first  few  months  of  1892.  Fleeces  are  still  quiet, 
with  very  little  business  reported  in  them.  Texas 
wools  are  moving  well  compared  with  the  demand 
for  other  grades.  A  large  sale  is  reported  in  Cali- 
fornia wool,  but  aside  from  this  nothing  of  impor- 
tance has  been  done.  There  is  a  good,  steady  de- 
mand for  Territories.  Cheviot  manufacturers  are 
free  buyers  of  pulled  wools.  Stocks  are  much 
lighter  than  they  were  a  year  ago.  Australian  wools 
have  sold  better.  Wools  from  the  new  clip  are  now 
on  the  market,  and  lots  from  the  last  London  sales 
are  coming  forward.  The  new  wools  are  not  as  fine 
as  those  ol  th«  last  clip,  being  more  burry  and  ten- 
der.   Carpet  wools  are  inactive. 

Boston. — Dec.  31. — The  American  Wool  and 
Cotton  Reporter,  in  its  annual  review  of  the  wool 
market,  shows  the  stocks  of  wool  unsold  in  the  prin- 
cipal markets  of  the  United  States,  including  Bos- 
ton, New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  San  Fran- 
cisco, St.  Louis,  Galveston,  Troy,  Hartford,  Provi- 
dence, San  Antonio  and  Milwaukee,  as  follows. 
Total,  79.314.233  pounds;  same  time  last  year, 
65,920  822.  Adding  to  the  foregoing  figures  the  es- 
timated amounts  in  other  markets  and  concealed 
supplies,  and  wool  in  pullers'  hands,  they  will  make 
the  total  supply  106.414,233  pounds,  against  92,861,- 
682  pounds  one  year  ago — an  increase  of  13,552,351 
pounds.  The  prices  for  domestic  wool  during  the 
year  on  an  average,  have  declined  about  2c  per  lb., 
and  Australian  and  other  foreign  wools,  fully  ic. 
During  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  an  unusually 
large  amount  of  foreign  wool,  notably  Australian, 
has  been  sold  in  the  American  markets,  which  dis- 
placed an  equal  amount  of  domestic  fleeces,  which 
were  for  a  long  period,  conspicuously  inactive  and 
accumulating  in  quantity. 

New  York,  Jan.  3.— Wool  has  no  noted  change 
in  values;  the  trade  for  1891  did  not  pan  out  in 
large  |)rofits.  It  was  the  lowest  quoted  year  on  rec- 
ord. 'J  iick  turns  of  stock  at  times  made  fair 
mo:v  y,  hut  holders  who  persistently  waited  for  "the 
nexl  ri^tal  "  arf;  not  in  the  best  of  spirits.  Still,  the 
out!  .ok  is  favorable.  Stocks  are  not  heavy,  and  as 
there  are  iifdications  that  manufacturers'  wants  will 


be  steady,  there  is  not  the  usual  pressure  to  sell  which 
is  usual  at  this  period.  The  surplus  Australian  stock 
of  Boston  largely  belongs  to  mills  that  have  been 
experimenting,  and  successfully,  too,  upon  a  pro- 
duction of  high  grade  cloth.  The  Boston  Wool 
Trade  Record  makes  an  estimate  of  2@4c  falling  off, 
compared  with  Jan.  i,  1891.  The  sales  add  up 
$150,800,000,  against  $151,600,000.  Last  year's 
stock  of  domestic  amounted  to  29,500,000  Ihs, 
against  24,700,000  lbs.  The  stock  of  Australian 
was  1,904,000  lbs,  677,500  lbs  more  than  on  Jan.  i, 
1891. 

Dried  Frulta. 

New  York,  Jan.  3. — Unpeeled  peaches  are  weak; 
sacks,  prime  to  choice,  6@7c.  These  should  ob- 
tain a  motion  as  the  season  advances,  as  there  seems 
to  be  no  stock  of  competing  Southern. 

Prunes  are  quiet  and  easy;  five  sizes  sacks,  7c. 
The  recent  rates  for  special  sizes  are  now  extreme, 
even  in  grocery  lots. 

Not  much  new  business  in  raisins,  but  the  holiday 
week's  consumption  may  soon  develop  some  replen- 
ishing demand.  It  is  well  asserted  that  New  Erg- 
land  towns  and  smaller  Eastern  points  have  sold 
their  first  purchases  down  low.  Two-crown  bags, 
3?i@4c;  three-crown,  4M@4Kc;  boxes,  loose,  are 
quoted  at  $i@i.  10,  with  sales.  For  layers  there  is 
no  demand. 

Apricots  are  slow  and  cheap.  Choice  sacks  bring 
8c;  common,  6>^c;  boxes,  g%@io.  No  old  lots  of 
importance  are  in  the  way. 

Chicago,  Jan.  6 — The  market  for  California 
dried  fruits  is  brightening  up  after  the  holiday  slow- 
ness, so  that  a  moderate  business  is  already  reported 
Prunes  are  in  good  demand.  Good  clean  lull  2  and 
3  Crown  raisins  in  bags  are  in  steady  demand. 
Dried  grapes  remain  slow  of  sale.  The  trade  in  ap- 
ricots is  very  good,  sack  lots  preferred.  There  is 
said  to  be  a  sharp  demand  for  fancy  peaches. 

Hops. 

New  York,  Jan.  3.— Hops  seldom  show  such 
buoyancy  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Cables  are  all 
strong;  the  home  demand  is  liberal,  though  largely 
confined  to  the  interior  at  this  moment,  with  20 
cents  paid  for  1000  only  prime.  The  prospects  are 
generally  bright  for  the  new  year.  State,  common 
to  choice  is  quoted  at  i8@22Kc;  Pacific,  i8@23c, 
high  grades  closing  strong;  California  olds,  5@7c. 
The  exports  for  the  week  were  3100  bales. 

New  York,  Jan,  6. — The  aggregate  amount  of 
hops  drawn  from  all  foreign  sources  by  England 
leaves  no  burdensome  supply  there,  and  the  chances 
are  that  many  more  bales  will  be  wanted  from 
America  before  the  end  of  the  season,  unless  Ger- 
many does  more  in  the  future  than  up  to  date. 
There  have  been  exported  this  season  to  date 
nearly  40,000  bales  from  New  York  and  8000  bales 
from  other  ports,  which  are  far  above  the  average  ol 
preceding  years. 

Miecellaneous. 

New  York,  Jan.  3.— Honey  is  firm,  at  7@75fc. 

Lima  Beans— Spot,  $1.75®!. 80  per  bushel.  The 
quality,  size  and  cleanly  condition  of  this  crop  is 
helpful  to  sales. 

Local  Markets. 
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BAGS — The  market  shows  more  strength,  with 
holders  asking  7  to  7}^  cents  for  June- July  delivery. 

BARLEY — The  market,  which  has  held  weak 
and  dull,  shows  a  stronger  tone  at  the  close.  In 
futures,  trading  shows  a  fair  degree  of  activity.  The 
following  are  to-day's  reported  Call  Board  sales: 

Morning  Session:  January — loo  tons,  $1.11. 
Buyer  season — 100  tons,  $1.15^;  100  tons,  $1.15  ^ 
ctl. 

BUTTER — The  spot  supply  is  light,  yet  the  mar- 
ket does  not  respond  much.  Improving  pastures 
and  strong  probabilities  of  increasing  receipts  of 
butter  at  an  early  day  keep  buyers  offish.  There 
has  been  and  continues  to  be  a  large  consumption 
of  oleomargarine  and  butterine. 

CHEESE — The  market  is  weak,  notwithstanding 
receipts  are  light. 

EGGS — Receipts  are  increasing,  and  as  the  holi- 
day consumption  is  over,  dealers  look  for  a  gradual 
sinking  in  prices  to  set  in  toward  the  last  of  this 
month. 

FLOUR — The  market  is  barely  steady  at  un- 
changed quotations. 

WHEAT — The  sample  market  has  held  to  steady 
prices.  Dealers  and  others  report  a  slow  demand 
from  buyers,  with  holders  showing  no  disposition  to 
let  go  at  concessions.  In  futures,  trading  has  been 
light.    The  following  are  to-day's  Call  Board  sales: 

Morning  Session:  Buyer  season — 200  tons, 
$1.87;  300,  $1.8754;  100,  $1.87  ctl. 


Market  Information. 

Predictions  of  BI2  Crops  Up  North. 

Pdlouse  (Wash.)  Gazette  :  The  Palouse  hills  are 
moistened  so  thoroughly  that  big  crops  next  year 
are  as  certain  as  the  rising  of  the  sun.  Heavy  rains 
have  been  falling  the  last  few  weeks  everywhere 
from  Texas  Ferry  to  Tekoa  and  from  AIki  to  Union- 
town.  Old  settlers  say  that  there  hasn't  been  so 
much  moisture  for  half  a  dozen  years,  and  never 
such  good  prospects  for  crops  this  early  in  the 
season.  In  the  western  part  of  the  county,  about 
Endicott  and  Pampa,  the  moisture  goes  down  18 
or  20  inches,  while  in  the  eastern  half,  from  Dia- 
mond to  the  Idaho  line,  the  soil  is  damp  25  or  30 
inches  from  the  surface.  When  spring  opened  last 
year,  the  total  rainfall  of  the  winter  was  not  more 
than  two-thirds  of  what  it  has  been  this  fall  up  to 
the  present  time,  and  yet  crops  were  good,  except  in 

few  localities.  When  it  is  known  that  the  great- 
est fall  usually  comes  during  the  months  of  January, 
February  and  March,  an  opinion  may  be  formed 
of  the  condition  in  which  the  ground  will  be  next 
spring. 


4,827 
17,955 
5,03i 
3,350 
1,1!10 


Stocks  of  Grain. 

Geo.  A.  Abel,  official  inspector  of  the  Produce 
Exchange  Call  Board,  reports  the  following  stocks 
of  grain,  etc.,  in  the  city  Call  Board  warehouse  : 
Tons.  Dee.  1.     Dec.  31 

Wheat    6,016 

B  rley  17,486 

Oats     6,378 

Corn   2,;;63 

Bran   f)7ij 

At  the  close  of  December,  1890,  the  stocks  were 
as  follows :  Wheat.  6.t6,|ionoi  barley,  yji^,  oats, 
1510;  corn,  3210;  bran,  30. 

The  receipts  in  December,  1891,  were  107,766 
tons  wheat,  5817  barley,  2178  oats,  2968  corn  and 
3158  bran. 

The  stock  of  wheat,  Dec.  31,  1891,  in  all  Call 
Board  warehouses,  was  as  follows  : 

Tons. 

San  Franclso   4,827 

St' ekton   51,154 

Port  Co-ta   94,105 

Total  163,086 

Cereals. 

Advices  from  all  parts  of  the  State  report  active 
outdoor  work.  It  is  very  generally  claimed  that 
there  will  be  an  increased  acreage  seeded  to  all 
kinds  of  grain,  particularly  wheat  and  barley.  Some 
counties  report  that  while  the  land  has  not  been 
wet  to  any  great  depth,  yet  it  is  sufficient  to  meet 
all  present  requirements.  With  favorable  spring 
weather  there  will  be  a  very  large  crop  outturn  this 
year.  Oregon  and  Washington  advices  report  that 
the  weather  so  far  could  not  have  been  improved. 

Wheat,  in  the  sample  market,  continues  lifeless. 
This  inactivity  is  due  largely  to  holders  not  pressing 
their  grain  on  the  market,  and  also  to  shippers  wish- 
ing to  clean  up  before  entering  in  on  new  busines.s. 
The  quick  dispatch  given  to  vessels  has  seldom  if  ever 
before  been  equaled.  It  is  now  claimed  that  with 
a  continuance  in  the  present  rate  of  loading  vessels, 
the  supply  in  this  State  will  be  cleaned  up  before 
three  months  pass  by.  It  now  looks  as  if  we -will 
enter  the  crop  season  of  1892-93  with  a  smaller 
carry  over  than  at  any  time  within  the  history  of  the 
prain  trade  of  this  State. 

Eastern  mail  advices  report  that  the  outward 
movement  of  wheat  was  never  before  equaled. 
Wheat  is  going  out  at  the  rate  of  5,000,000  or  6,- 
000,000  bushels  a  week.  For  the  week  ending  with 
Dec.  19th,  the  eastbound  shipments  from  Chicago 
aggregated  120,000  tons,  against  80,000  tons  for 
the  corresponding  week  in  1890.  The  enormous 
volume  of  the  grain  movement  is  further  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  at  last  advices  no  less  than  125 
miles  of  track  at  Chicago  were  filled  with  loaded 
cars,  and  that  the  Burlington  road  alone  had  2200 
cars  waiting  to  discharge. 

Barley  in  the  sample  market  has  held  fairly  steady, 
with  a  stronger  closing  reported.  The  consumption 
in  this  Slate  continues  very  heavy,  notwithstanding 
a  reported  falling  off  in  the  demand  from  dairy  and 
range  stock  feedtrs.  It  now  looks  as  if  we  will  have 
a  small  stock  to  carry  over  into  the  season  of  1892- 
93.    Receipts  from  up  north  continue  light. 

O  its  do  not  appear  to  be  pressing  the  market  so 
hard,  and  with  a  relaxation  in  shipments  from 
up  north  to  this  port,  there  ought  to  be  a  rally  in 
prices.  The  demand  for  feeding  is  said  to  be  fairly 
steady. 

Corn  is  essentially  unchanged.  Receipts  and  de- 
mand are  about  on  a  par. 

Buckwheat  is  firm,  but  rye  is  weak  and  heavy 
under  a  light  call. 

Feedstatr 

For  ground  feed  the  market  is  essentially  un- 
changed for  feedmeal,  and  also  ground  barley,  but 
for  bran  and  middlings  the  demand  shows  signs  of 
shading  off. 

Light  receipts  of  hay  and  light  supplies  to  draw 
from  cause  a  fairly  firm  market  at  unchanged  quo- 
tations. The  demand  for  feeding  range  stock  is 
easing  up,  but  for  work  animals  and  stock  fattening 
for  market,  the  inquiry  is  about  as  heretofore  re- 
ported. 

Live  Stock. 

Mutton  sheep  are  marked  up.  Offerings  are 
light.  Bullocks  are  fairly  steady.  With  improving 
pastures  there  will  be  less  disposition  to  sell  at  pres- 
ent prices.  Calves  are  firmer.  Hogs  move  off  at 
steady  prices. 

f'ruit. 

Pears  are  going  out.  Quotations  are  more  or  less 
nominal. 

Grapes  are  hardly  worth  quoting,  owing  to  poor 
supplies  and  an  almost  nominal  demand. 

Receipts  of  apples  from  northern  counties  and  up 
north  continue  quite  free,  but  the  consumptive  de- 
mand, which  is  increasing  and  enlarging,  cleans  up 
the  market  for  the  more  choice  tart  good-keepers. 
Choice  to  extra  choice  apples  from  Humboldt,  Sis- 
kiyou, Oregon  and  Washington  meet  with  a  quick 
market  at  $i.50@$2.oo  for  full-sized  boxes.  Of 
course  the  poorer  kinds  and  defective  sell  for  less 
money. 

Persimmons  meet  with  a  steady  demand  at  50c.  @ 
$1.00  a  box. 

In  citrus  fruits  the  market  shows  continued  weak- 
ness, due  largely  to  many  forced  consignments  of 
wind-blown.  After  this  rush  is  over  it  is  quite  rea- 
sonable to  conclude  that  better  prices  will  obtain, 
particularly  when  shipments  eastward  can  be  made 
at  a  profit,  which  will  be  soon  after  Florida's  large 
crop  is  disposed  of.  Limes  and  lemons  are  a  shade 
easier. 

Raisins  are  fairly  steady.  It  now  looks  as  if  the 
Eastern  market  will  soon  begin  to  show  more  life. 
So  far  as  we  can  learn  raisins  have  gone  quite  gen- 
erally into  consumption,  and  that  stocks  in  all  dis- 
tribution centers  are  light.  Many  look  for  a  fairly 
active  spring  call,  which  will  clean  up  supplies  and 
permit  our  entering  the  new  crop  this  season  with 
almost  bare  markets. 

In  dried  fruits  there  is  absolutely  nothing  new  to 
report.  Dealers  continue  to  express  confidence  in 
the  future.  This  belief  is  grounded  on  confirmed 
advices  of  large  distributions  throughout  the  East 
and  also  on  this  Coast,  which  have  caused  low 
stocks.  With  orders  to  replenish  stocks  for  the 
spring  trade,  it  is  thought  that  the  surplus  now  on 
this  Coast  will  be  cleaned  up.  Choice  to  fancy 
dried  fruits  of  all  kinds  are  said  to  be  more  strongly 
held,  with  an  advance  asked  for  some  lines. 
Vegetables. 

The  market  continues  poorly  supplied  with  garden 
truck.  Rains  and  favorable  weather  are  favorable 
for  gardening  purposes.    Unless  we  have  unusually 


cold  weather  in  this  month,  the  season  for  truck 
farm  stuff  will  open  early. 

Freer  receipts  of  onions  and  a  sluggish  demand 
have  caused  onions  to  shade  off. 

Potatoes  show  a  slightly  stronger  tone  for  the 
better  keepers.  Receipts  are  only  fair,  while  the 
demand  appears  to  be  increasing.  The  quantity  of 
wormy  and  otherwise  defective  potatoes  put  on  the 
market  was  never  before  equaled. 

M  iscellaneouB. 

Pr/^tn.  r.t:.!.!..  ^xi,i^^a  lo  jau.  o,  thc  following 
summary  tonnage  movement  is  compiled  : 

•In  port." 


1891. 
•62,680 

1 19,223 


1892.  1891.  1892. 

San  Francisco  280,093  281,241  *n9,256 

San  Diego               20,174  14,086  8,319 

San  Pedro                 7,644  7,478  1,453 

Oregon                   49,515  31,716  40,312 

Puget  Sound            21,880  28,010   

Totals  579,206       382,530     164,3.39  81,803 

•Engaged  for  wheat,  1892,  S3,9S2  1891,  53,262 

The  statistics  of  produce  exports  from  this  port 
compiled  by  the  Commercial  News,  from  J  uly  ist 
to  Dec.  28,  are  as  follows: 

1891. 

Wheat,  Ptis  7,812,619 

Flour,  bbls    523.741 

Barley,  ctU    764,703 

Poultry  is  generally  higher,  owing  to  light  re- 
ceipts. 

Hops  are  in  light  supply.  To  meet  their  require- 
ments both  brewers  and  shippers  are  forced  to  pay 
more  money. 

Wool  is  well  cleaned  up.  It  now  looks  as  if  bet- 
ter prices  will  rule  soon.  This  will  be  enlarged 
on  in  our  annual  review,  to  be  published  this  month. 

Honey  is  dull. 

Grass  seeds  are  in  good  demand  at  firm  prices. 


1890. 
5,286  788 
542,000 
166,876 


Domestio  Prodnce. 


Extra  choice  In  good  packages  fetch  an  advanbe  on  top 
QUOtatlouB,  while  very  poor  grades  sell  lees  than  the  lower 
Quoiatlons.  Wednesdat,  January  6,  1891. 


@  1  45 


BEANS  AND  PEAS 

Bayo,  oti  1  75  @  2 

Butter   2  20  @  2 

Pea   2  35  @  2 

Red   1  90  @  2 

Plak   1  75  S  2 

BmsU  White  ..  3  25  @  2 
Large  White. ...  2  10  @  2 

Uma  1  69  @  2 

Fid  Peaf>,Mkeye  1  50  @  1 

Do  green   1  91)  @  2 

Do  Eastern  do..  2  60  @  2 

Dj  NLiee   1  35  @  1 

SpUt   4 

BUTTER. 
Cat  Poorto  fair,ttil5  Ig 
Do  good  to  choice  32^(9 
Do  Giltedged...  35  @ 
Do  Creamery  rolls  35  @ 
Do  doGiltedge..     36  @ 

Eastern   18  (g 

Cal.  pickled  25  @ 

CHEESE. 
Oal.  choice  mild    13  @ 
Da  fair  to  good     11  fit 
Do  gilt  edged..     14  @ 
Y^ouug  America    12  (g 

EGGS. 
Oal.  ranch,  aoz.     35  @ 
Do  do  selected . .     40  @ 

Do  store   25  (8 

Eastern   25  @ 

FEED. 

Bran,  ton          16  50  @1S 

ffeedmeal          26  00  @ 

Qr'd  Barley....  24  00  327 

Uiddltngs  20  00  mt 

Oil  Oake  Meal.. 25  00  @27 
Manhattan  Food  ^  cwt.  7 

HAY. 
Wheat,  per  ton.  14  00  ig 

Do  choice  15  50  @ 

Wheat  and  Oatsl3  00  &. 

WUd  Gate  12  00  @ 

Cultivated  do.. 12  50  @ 

Barley  11  00  @ 

Alfalfa  10  00  @ 

Clover  12  00  O 

Straw  bale   50  @ 

GRAIN  ETC 
Barley,  feed,  cti  1  07J« 

Do  Choice   1  12i@ 

Do  Brewing  ....  1  12i@ 
Do  do  Choice. . .  1  15  @ 
DodoGUtedge..  1  20  @ 
Do  Chevalier  ...  1  20  @  1 
Dodo  Giltedge..  1  48J@  1 
Buckwheat.        2  00  @  2 
Com,  White. ...  1  35  @ 
YeUow,  large...  1  26if  1 

DosmaU   1  33i@  1 

Date,  milling        1  45  @ 

Feed,  "hoice....  1  42i@ 

Do  good   1  35  @ 

Da  fair  1  30  @ 

Surprise   1  60  @ 

Black  Cal   1  60  «  1 

Do  O.egon...  1  45  @  1 

Gray   1  32^®  1 

Kye   1  60  @ 

Wheat,  milling. 
Giltedged....  1  83  @ 

Do  Choice  -  1  83S@ 

Do  fair  to  good..  1  80  @ 
Shipping,  cho'ce  1  80  @ 

Do  good   1  7818 

Do  fair  1  75  @ 

Common  1  71i@ 

Bonora   1  1 

HOPb. 
1891  Choice  to  Ex.  21  @ 
Fair  to  Good...  lBi@ 


FLOUR. 
Sztra,CityMiUe  5  40  @  5  50 
DoOountryMills  5  25  @  S  SO 

superfine   3  40  @  3  65 

NUTS -Jobbing. 
Walnuts,  Oal.  lb 

Du  Choice  

Da  paper  shell . . 

Do  Chili  

4.1mond8,  stt  shl 


Hard  Shell  

Brazil  

P'caus  small. , 


30  Peanuts. 


15 


7  m 

8  @ 

9t 

9  @ 

7i@ 

9 

\\m 

13  # 

6  & 

ej® 

12  @ 

14 

16  @ 

174 

3iS 

5 

iisi 

14 

8 

16 

Hickory  

Chestnuts  . . 

ONIONS. 

Silver  Skin   50  @  1  00 

POTATOEb, 
Early  Rode,  ctl .     30  @  50 

Peerlees   35  @  65 

Burbank  Seedling,  40  (01  65 
Dodo  Salinas..     90  @  1  15 

Sweefs   2  00  (d  3  00 

Garnet  Chiles...     40  @  — 

River  Reds   30  @  45 

POUIiTBY  AND  GAME. 

Hens,  doz   6  00  (g  9  00 

Rooster8.old....  6  00  S  7  50 

Do  young   6  50  @  9  50 

Broilers,  small. .  4  50  @  — 

Do  large   5  50  @  — 

Fryers   6  50  @  — 

Ducks   e  00  @  9  50 

Geese,  pair          1  75  @  2  60 

Turkeys,  Gobl'r.  12  @  14 
[Turkeys,  Hens. .     13  @  16 

IDo  Dressed   15  @  18 

Manhattan  Egg 

Food  ¥  cwt...  11  50  @  - 
I  PROVISIONS. 
)Cal.Baoon,he'Ty,n>  9J@  — 

I   Medium   11  @  - 

<   Light   L2i@ 

Lard   '  I 

Cal.  Sm'k'd  Beef  1]J@ 
,Hams,Calsalt'd     10  @  — 
do  Eastern...  — 
SEEDS. 

lAlfalla   7  3  8 

Clover,  Red....     10  @  — 

;   White   i74@  — 

Flaxseed   3  60  @  3  80 

52iHemp   3i@  4J 

25  I  Mustard,  yellow  2  80  @  3  00 

—  do  Brown  ...  3  00  @  3  25 
3U!  WOOL. 

38iJ  Spbino,  1891 

Humb't  &Men'cino  30  @  — 
Bao'to  valley....  16  @  — 
Free  Mountain.  19  @ 
8  Joaquin  valley  13  @  — 
do  mountaiu .  IS  @  — 
95  Oala'v  k  F'th'U.  16  @  - 
60  Oregon  Eastern,  li  @  — 
41}    do  valley   21  @  — 

—  So'n  Coast,  def..     11®  — 
Bo'n  Coast,  free.     13J@  — 

—  Fall,  1S91. 

—  San  Joaquin   9  @ 

—  'Mountain   10  C<* 

—  |Humb't&  Men'cino  14  @ 

—  1  HONEY. 
WhiteComb,2-lb    10  @ 
do  do  1-lb  frame 

White  extract'd 
Amber  do 
Beeswax,  lb  


60 


45 


9  @  11 


12 

6i@ 


13 
15 
18 

13 
14 
7 

6t 


22*@  - 


Frnits  and  Vegetables. 

Choice  selected.  In  good  packages,  fetch  an  advance  ou  the 
qnotations,  while  very  poor  grades  sell  less  than  the  lower 
quotations.  Wednesday,  January  6, 1891. 

Limes,  Mez  ....  5  60  @  6  50  iDo extra  choice  1  50  @  2  00 

Do  Cal   75  ®  ]  00  'Do  Lady  Apples     75  @  1  25 

Lemons,  box....  1  25  @  3  50  [Grapes.   40  ®  1  00 

Do  Sicily   6  60  @  7  00  Pears,  box   60  @  1  25 

Oranges,  Winter  I  Beets,  sk   —  (g  1  00 

sinaU  box   50  @  1  00  Carrots,  sk   60  @ 

Do  Seedlings  Ukra,  dry,  lb. . . . 

Kivercide         1  75  @  2  25  I  Parsnips,  ctl.... 

Los  Angeles..  1  26  (5>  1  75  Peppers,  dry,  lb 
Do  Navels—  |  Turnips,  ctl  

Los  Angeles..  1  75  @  3  75  {Cabbage,  100  lbs 

Riverside  ....  2  00  ®  3  50  Garlic,  lb  

Duarte   2  00  @  3  50  |Squash,Mrft,  tn.  7  00  @  9  Ol) 

Apples,  box....     40  @    76  Puawkins,  ton.  7  00  @ 
Do  choice   1  00  ®  1  25  '  ^ 


15  ®  - 
-  @  1  25 


12 

60  @ 
60  @ 
3  I 


Live  Stock. 


HOGS. 

Light,  ¥  tb,  cents  4J®  - 

Heavy   4  ®  - 

Feeders  SJi^t— 

Stock  Hogs          ....  3  @  - 

BEEF. 

Stall  fed   64®  - 

Grass  fed,  extra  6  %  — 

First  quality   64®  - 

Second  qualllir  4{@  — 


Third  quality  4  @  — 

Bulls  am  thin  Cows. .  2  @  3 

VEAL. 
Range,  heavy  44® 

"  ^'  light  6  ®  8 

Dairy  7  ®  8 

MUTTON. 

Wethers   9  O  94 

Ewes   84®  9 

Lamb,  yearling  9  & 

Do  Fall    


Jan.  9,  1892.] 
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List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific  Coast 
Inventors. 

Beported  by  Dewey  Se  Oo.,  Pioneer  Patent 
Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 

FOR  THE  WEEK   ENDING  DEC.  29,  189I. 

466,146.— Bow  FOR  Stringed  Musical  In- 
STPUMENTS — Ayres  & Schroeder,  Whipple,  Barracks 
A.  T. 

466,214.— Instrument  »or  Measuring  the 
Units  of  Work  Done  by  Machines— H.  C. 
Behr.  S.  F. 

466,014. — Nut  Lock — Brasnahan,  Richardson  & 
Fritscbi,  Suisun,  Cal. 

466,075. — Wrapping  Machine— W.  A.  Brown, 
S.  F. 

466,063.— Electric  Annunciator— F.  C.  Col- 
ville,  Oakland,  Cal. 

465,974. — Lock— H.  EUiott,  Lds  Angeles,  Cal. 

466.231.— Valve FOis  Hydraulic  Elevators— 
C.  I.  Hall,  S.  F. 

465,861.— Fire  Extinguisher.— C.  D.  Harsin, 
Stockton,  Cal. 

465,929 — Steam  Boiler — A.  Heberer,  Alameda, 
Cal. 

466,237. — Motive  Engine— J.  L.  Heiderson, 
Alameda,  Cal. 

466.073.  — Truck— Hunt  &  Ball,  Winters,  Cal. 

466.074.  — Memorial  Burial  Tablet— J.  W. 
Hunt,  Kirby,  Or. 

466,170.— Metallic  Packing  —  Kilborn  & 
Young.  Oakland,  Cal. 

465.987.— Car  Coupling— John  C.  Look,  San 
Josp,  Cal. 

465,878.— Dumping  Trap— C.  D.  Page,  Tacoma, 
Wash.  • 

466,256— Vineyard  Brush  Burner— Jas.  Porte- 
OU-.  Fresno,  Cal. 

465979 — Ore  Concentrator — G.  E.  Wood- 
bury, S.  F. 

Non. — Copies  of  U.  S.  and  Foreign  pktenta  furnished 
by  DeTvey  &  Co.,  in  the  shortest  time  possible  (by  mail 
for  telegraphic  order).  American  and  Foreign  patents 
obtained,  and  general  patent  business  for  Pacific  Coast 
Inventors  transacted  with  perfi>ct  security,  at  reasonable 
rates,  and  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 


The  Self-Pueification  of  Rivers. — Pro- 
fessor von  Pettenkofer  haa  been  Btadylng  the 
Iser  River,  wbioh  flows  through  Muniofa,  carry- 
ing the  city's  sewage.  He  says  that  five  miles 
below  the  city  there  is  not  a  trace  of  the  pollu- 
tion wbioh  finds  its  way  into  the  river.  Some 
observers  have  thought  that  the  self-purifica- 
tion of  rivers  is  due  to  deposition  of  sediment. 
Dr,  von  Pettenkofer,  however,  maintains  that 
the  real  agent  at  work  in  purifying  the  Iser 
river  is  the  oxygen  of  the  air  which  ia  absorbed 
by  or  dissolved  in  the  water. 


Newspaper  Agents  Wanted. 


Extra  inducements  will  be  oflfered  for  a 
few  active  canvassers  who  will  give  their 
whole  attention  (for  a  while  at  least)  to  so- 
liciting subscriptions  and  advertisements 
for  this  journal.  Apply  soon,  or  address 
this  office,  giving  address,  age,  experience 
and  reference.  Special  inducements  to  old 
agents.  Dewey  &  Co.,  Publishers, 
No.  220  Market  St.,  S.  F 


ImFBOVEMENTS  Ilf  SUGAE    MANUFACTURE, — 

It  Is  said  that  recent  improvements  that  have 
been  made  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  the 
sorghum  plant  deprives  the  sugar  of  an  objec- 
tionable flavor  which  it  has  previously  had.  It 
is  also  claimed  that  by  the  new  process  the  yield 
ii  materially  increased.  The  new  process  is 
thus,  in  part,  described  :  "  Alcohol  is  mixed 
with  the  sorghum  syrup,  and  after  treatment 
the  former  is  recovered  by  redistillation,  so  that 
there  is  no  appreciable  loss.  In  the  use  of  five 
barrels  of  alcohol,  only  a  quart  or  so  was  lost. 
The  sugar  is  nearly  white,  and  it  is  strong  in 
saccharine  qualities — above  90  degrees," 


MATTHIAS  GRAY  CO., 

206  POST  8TBBBT,  SAN  FKANCISOO. 

Importer  of  American  and  Foreign 

Band    Instruments,   Accordldns,  Violins, 
Qultars,  Sbeet  Music,  Books,  Etc. 


HOP  AND  VINEYARD  WIRE, 

No.  6  and  9  Best  Quality  Steel  Wire  in 
Long  Lengths. 

We  have  a  very  large  Stock  and  will  sell  low. 


OALIFORNJA  WIRE  WORKS, 

No.  9  Fremont  St.  San  Francisco  Cal. 


No  story  need  be  told  of  the  Cyclone  or  of  the  number  that  have  been  sold.  They  can  be  seen  working  in 
every  inhabited  part  of  the  Pacific  Slope  whilst  hundreds  are  exported  every  year. 

The  Cyclone  mill  Is  not  an  experiment,  but  acknowledged  by  all  who  have  used  it  to  be  the  most  powerful  and 
durable  mill  on  the  market. 

It  is  simple  in  construction,  has  no  cogs  or  corapli&ted  gearing  to  get  out  of  order.  Has  only  three  principal 
bearings,  heavily  babbiteH  boxes  and  self  oiling  apartments. 

The  wheel  and  vane  of  the  Cj  clone  (which  are  the  most  durable  parts  of  any  solid  wheel  mill)  are  made  strong 
and  of  well  seasoned  wood  finished  with  the  best  lead  and  oil  which  neither  blister  in  the  sun  nor  is  consumed  by  rust 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  to 

Pacific  Manufacturing  Company, 

575  MISSION  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Manufacturers  and  Jobbers  of  Windmills,  Pumps,  Tanks,  TUBULAR 
WELL  TOOLS,  Pipe,  Fittings,  Etc.,  Etc. 


TONGUELESS 
SELF-GUIDING. 

NO  POLE  excepton 

,^gthe  road. 

NO  SOItK 

NKCKS. 
One  Plownuui 
Inatead  of  two. 


bUOQlMFORT 


~THE- 

WONDER 

-ON- 

WHEELS 
Seven  Acres  a  /?a/or 

Four  horse.t  abreast— one  in  the 
furrow,  three  on  the  land, 
'cot  brake  prevents  gang  running  on 
team.   Levers  within  easy  reach. 


Wheel 
landRlde. 

AV/  h',ii//m  or 

WeiKdt  of  furrows, 
Itutiii:  and  plowman 
fMt\i  i\  on  tbree  greased  spindles. 
Draft  rrdatx'd  to 

lowest  |M>Sfilble  limit 


Kaater  Drivlnc,  Stralgliicr  Far- 
rows, and  Lighter  Draft 

than  any  (iangin  Anieriea. 
Adjustable  frame— can  be  narrowea  or 
widened  at  will,  and  converted  Into  a 
single  plow  in  a  few  moments'  time. 
Made  with  Stubble,  Sod  and  Stubble,  and 
prairie  breaker  bfjttonis.  in  Steel  or  Chilled 
Metal.     Rightorleft -10, 12or  I4lneh  cut. 

!?JL?'^''!'  '•r''"*'"        »'»"«'  «lven  on 

ursLoriierafrom  r"<intfl  where  we  have  no  Agent* 


ECONOMIST  PLOW  CO.,  South  Bend.  Indiana. 

Our  bwit  -"iftn  OTH  TUK  I^AftJtt"-  Mat  JTrtt  lo  tU  w  "wnMoo  this  wi" 


SECOND  EDITION. 


REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 


lALIFORNIA  |:RUITS 


HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 

A  MANUAL  OK   METHODS  WHICH  HAVE  YIELDED 
GREATEST  success;  WITH  LISTS  OF  VARIETIES 
BEST   ADAPTED   TO   THE  DIFFERENT 
DISTRICTS   OF  THE  .STATE. 

BY  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M. 

AsBOC.  Prof.  Agriculture,  Horticulture  and  KntomolOKy, 
University  of  California;  Horticultural  Editor  Pacific 
R[;ral  Prkbh,  San  Francisco;  Secretary  California 
State  Hortlcultufal  Society;  President  Cali- 
fornia State  Floral  Society;  President 
San  Francisco  Microscopical  Society. 

PRACTICAL,  EXPLICIT,  COMPREHENSIVE. 

Enibodyiug  the  Exiii  rience  and  Methods  of  Hundreds 
of  Successful  Growe  ?,  and  Constituting  a  Trust- 
worthy Guide  by  which  the  luexjierienced 
ruay  Succes-iiuliy  Produce  fch^i  Fruits 
for  w  ith  California  is  Famous. 

Large  Octavo-599  Pagss,  Foly  lllustia'efl,  . 

PRICE   $3,  POSTPAID. 

PUBLIBHBD  BT 

DEWEY  &  CO., 

Pdblisheks  Pacific  Rtjeal  Press, 

220  Market  Street,  Elevator  12  Front  Street. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


Advertisement  for  Proposals ! 

S BALED  PROPOSALS  WILL  EE  RECEIVED  BY  THE 
Directors  of  the  Bear  Valley  Irrigation  Company  at 
Redlanda,  California,  until  March  Ist,  1892,  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  Tunnel  about  6600  feet  in  length  through 
rock,  in  accordance  with  the  plans  and  specifications  on 
file  in  the  office  of  the  undersigned.  Biddeps  may  propose 
to  furnish  their  own  planf,  o  to  use  a  complete  power- 
drilling,  hauling  and  ventilating  plant  to  be  furnished  by 
the  Company.  Each  bid  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
certified  check  f  "r  not  less  than  2%  of  the  amount  of  the 
proposal.  The  Directors  reserve  the  right  to  reject 
any  or  all  proposals.  EDWARD  M.  BOGGS,  Engineer, 
Banning,  California. 


IMPORTATION  OF  1892. 


SHIRE,    SUFFOLK,   PERCHERON  AND 
FRENCH  COACH  STALLIONS. 

As  Cheap  as  the  Clieapest  and  as  Good  as  the  Best. 
Terms  reasonable.  HorBemen,  do  not  purchase  elsewhere 
until  you  have  seen  and  judged  the  recent  importation 
o(  Theo.  Skillman,  Petaluma,  Cal.  All  choice  young 
Stal  ions,  warranted  Bound  and  foal-Ketters. 

Visitors  cordially  welcomed.  Catalogue  sent  free  on 
application. 

THEO.  SKILLMAN, 

PETALCMA   CAL  FOKNIA. 

LAND  TO  RENT. 

SECTION  15,  T.  23,  R.  24-640  ACRES  OR  LES3-31 
miles  S.  W.  of  Pixley,  can  be  had  at  a  nominal  rent 
the  first  year,  with  preference  for  after  years.  Would  give 
use  of  160  acres  or  more  for  two  years  for  boring  a  flowing 
artesian  well.  Call  on  L.  E.  Smith.  Wells,  Kargo  &  Co. 'a 
office,  Pixley,  or  address  the  undersigned,  A.  T.  DEWEY. 
Also,  one-quarter  Sec.  13,  T  21.  R.  23,  9  miles  S.  W.  of 
Tulare  City.  Satisfactory  arrangements  can  likely  be 
made  for  irrigating  the  latter. 


3eed3,  Plants,  {tc, 


IF  YOU  WANT  GOOD 

#  SEEDS  <^ 


ASK  YOUR  GROOER  FOR  IT. 


The  Armstrong  Antomatic 

PORTABLE 

EHQINE  and  SOILEB. 

The  Best,  Lightest,  Cheapest 
Engine  in  the  world.  Can  be 
arranged  to  Burn  Wood,  Coal, 
Straw  or  Petroleum.  5  or  8  H.  P. 
Mounted  on  skids  or  on  wheels 
rKITMAN.  HOOKRR  A  CO     San  Vranclsco. 

Treatise  on  the  Horse  and  His  Diseases. 

By  B.  J.  Kbndall,  M.  D. 

35  Fine  Engravings  showing 
the  positions  and  actions  of  sick 
horses  Gives  the  cause,  symp- 
toms and  best  treatment  of  dis- 
eases. Has  a  table  giving  the 
doses,  effects  and  antidotes  of 
all  the  principal  medicinesused 
for  the  horse,  and  a  few  pages 
on  the  action  and  uses  of  med- 
diclnes.  Rules  for  telling  the 
age  of  a  horse,  with  a  fine  en- 

  graving  showing  the  appearance 

of  the  teeth  at  each  year.  It  is  printed  ol^  fine  paper 
and  hag  nearly  100  pages,  7Jx5  inches.  Price,  only  26 
cents,  or  five  tor  91,  on  receipt  of  which  we  wlU  send 
by  mail  to  soy  addresa.  DEWEY   ^  CO.. 

090  Wartnt  S»    S  » 


~    SEND  10^..^^ 

BARIELDES  ^GO. 

-.^/Crf  DENVER  COLO. 
irtoST  RELIABLE  HOUSE '♦'.^WESt 
:  CATALOGUE  FREE. 


FOR    SALE  —  ONE  YEAR  OLD 

PECAN  TREES  I 

FROM  SEED  OF  THE  "  STUART "  AND  "  VAN 
Dieman  "  Pf  can,  soft  shell,  grown  by  Col.  Btuart. 
The  finest  and  largest  pecans  grown.  For  terms,  address 
MRS.  J.  HUTCHIKSON,  Fillmore,  Ventura  Co.,  Cal. 


GROW 

Texas  Thin  Shell 

PECANS. 


Growing  the  Texas  Thin 
Shell  Pecin  pajs  better 
than  Banking,  Real  Estate, 
Bonds  or  Stocks.  One  acre 
earns  more  than  10  acres 
in  most  farm  products. 
Send  for  Circular. 


Texas  Pecan  &  Seed  Co. ,  Fort  Worth.  Texas. 


LAST  4  BEAR  Hke  WHOLE  1 
ROOT  Trees;  see  "Frnits  andj 

_        _    Fruit  Trees" — Free.  Am 

Gnrdea  says:  Novel.  USEFUL,  to  the  point.  Ijrini-:f  Jwld\ 

Ably  written:  givestrnsty  INFORMATION,  fa/. 
Fruit  Grower:  Surprising  LOW  prices!  Apple,  Pear. Cher- 
ry.Plum, PRUNE. Peach. Ap't, Quince. Nnt. Or. Trees.  Grafts, 
R0SE6 — evertjthinn.  No  largerstockin  U.S.  NoBETTER.^V 
Nocheaper.S'T.A-KK  BROS., 16th  St.,  Louisiana,  AV 
Mo.— Founded  1835;  OLDEST.  1000  Acres;  LARGEST.W 


Alfalfa,  Grass.  Clover,  Vegptable,  Flower  and 
Seeds  of  every  variety.  Trees  and  Nursery  Stock.  B  F. 
WELLINGTON,  425  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SEYIN  VINCENT  k  CO., 


ESTABLISHED  1851. 


Oldest  and  Most  Reliable  Seed  House  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


In  no  business  in  existence  is  there  a  greater  room  for  fraud  and  deception  than  in  the  SEED  BUSINESS.  In 
nothing  should  more  care  be  exercised  than  in  the  purchase  of  Seeds.  Many  Gardeners  both  professional  and 
amateur,  have  found  out  what  it  was  to  buy  SEEDS  from  ] KRKSPONSIBLB  SBEDSMEM. 

We  do  not  believe  that  people  want  to  be  HUMBl'GGED  when  they  buy  Seeds,  consequentlv  we  believe  in 
sending  out  only  the  best  which  we  can  grow  or  procure.  HONEST  SKKDS  AT  BOME.ST  PRICES. 
ThSBO  not  already  purchasers  of  our  SEEDS  are  respectly  invited  to  make  a  trial  of  them. 

WE  OCARANTEE  THAT  ALL  SEEDS  SOLD  BY  US  SHALL  PROVE  TO  BE  AS  REPKESENTED. 

We  mail  free  on  application  our  beautifully  Illustrated  Catalogue,  containing  description  and  prices  of  Grass, 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  of  all  descriptions,  Fruit  Trees,  Plants,  etc. 


@07  SANSOMB  STBBBT,  SAN  FRAN0I80O,  OAL. 
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The  Hoit  Grafter. 


FOR  CLEFT  GRAFTING 

TREES  and  VINES 

WITHOUT  SPLITTING. 
Rapid  in  Operation.       Easily  Handled. 


ORCHARDISTS,  VINEYARDiSTS, 

Send  for  free  descriptive  pamphlet  to 

HOIT,  TAYLOR  &  CO., 

724  J  Street,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


WE  TELL 


THE 


TRUTH 

about  Seeds,  We  will  send 
you  Free  our  Seed  Annual 
for  1892,  which  tells 
THE  WHOLE 

TRUTH. 

We  illustrate  and  give 
prices  in  this  Catalogue, 
which  is  handsomer  than 
ever.   It  tells 

NOTHING  BUT  THE 
Write  for  it  to-day.  HT'fT^  |  l^Plj 

(P.  o.  Box  ,03,  ^  1  r\.^  1  n. 

O.M.FERFiY  ^,  CO.,  Dctroit.Mlch. 


NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

ESTABI.ISU£D  1878. 

FRUIT  TREES,   NUT  TREES, 

SMALL  FBUITS,  SHADE  TREES. 

ORNAMENTAL  STOCK,  ROSES,  PALMS,  ETC. 
Strictly  First-Class. 

Special  Attention  called  to  Magnificent  Stock  of 

FRENCH  PRUNES  (Petite  d'Agen), 
ROBB  DE  8BROENT  PRUNES, 
PAPER  SHEI.I>  ENGLISH  WALNUTS. 

Send  for  New  Catalogue. 

LEONARD  COATES,  Napa,  Cal. 


Fine  Small  Fruits  a  Specialty. 

CUTHBERT  RASPBERRY. 


BEST  MARKEr  BKRRY  KNOWN;  LARGE,  FIRM 
and  luacioug,  Btands  travel  finely,  bears  immena  ly, 
and  has  two  crops  a  ye»r;  50  cents  per  dozen;  83  per  100. 
Also  Strawberries,  Blackberries,  Gooseberries,  Currants, 
etc.,  of  the  finest  imported  varieties.  Prices  on  applica- 
tiotu  I..  U.  McOANN,  Santa  CrBz  Cal. 


OLIVE  TREES 

 BY  

ALFRED  WRIGHT,  Pomona,  Cai. 

p.  O.  Box  382. 
Hanzanillo  and  Nevaillllo  Blanco  Trees, 

One  and  Two  Years  Old. 
Every  tree  warranted  true  to  label  and  free  from  scale. 
All  orders  will  be  carefully  packed  and  delivered  at  3.  P. 
Depot,  Pomook,  and  Santa  Fe,  North  Pomona,  without 
extra  chari^e. 


MAGNOLIA 
GRANDIFLORA! 

IN  LARGE  SUPPLY. 
One  year  transplanted,  5  to  6  inches,  $4 per  100,  816 per 
800,  830  per  M.   Other  small  stock  for  transplanti  g. 
Send  for  libt.  Address 

GEO.  VESTAL,  Little  Roch.Ark. 

FRUIT  TRFF^  French  prune  on  myrobo- 

I  (lUI  ■  I  llt-kO.  Ian,  dormant  two  buds  on  each 
Bt  .,r:k;  Krenrjl)  Prune  and  Peaches  on  Peach,  1-2  feet  high, 
«C  JOO,  $50  ^  1000;  also  Apples,  2-4  feet,  standard  varl- 
i!'ioh;  i;artiott  Pears,  2  years,  cheap.  For  stmpleg  address 
NUKBKRVMAN,  P.  0.  B.  85S,  Sacramento,  CM. 


TREES 
GRAPES 

ROSESi 


and  many  other  tlilnsM  can  be 

PLANT15D  IN  WINTER 

whert;  the  climate  will  permit.  Our 
Immcn.se  storage  houses  are  flllert 
with  thachoicest  Fruit  and  Or- 
■laiiieiitnl  TreeH,  Shrubs, 
RoNt-H,  Grniic»4,  <V:c.,  includ- 
iiiK many  NOVELTIES. We 
pack  in  such  a  manner  that 
goods  can  be  transported  in 
the  coldest  weather  without  in- 
jury.    New  Illustrated  and 
'  Descriptive   priced  (Jeneral 

  CATALOGUE,  containing  in- 

^^^^m^^^^^imm  formation  in<lispeiisn1>le  to 
planters— tlie  most  complete  published— FREE. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY, 

HOUNT  HOPE  NVBSEBIES,  BOCHESXEB,  N.  T„ 


SANTA  ROSA  NURSERIES. 

R.  W  BELL, 

Successor  to  L.  BURBANK. 


A  FINE  STOCK  OF  BARTLETTS. 

On  Peach,  Almond  and  Myrobolan  Boots. 
 AND  

Everything  in  the  Nursery  Line. 

The  foUowinK  SURPLUS  STOCK  VERY  CHEAP, 
Oentenntal   Cherries,   Walnnts,  Chestnats, 
Shade  Trees  and  Small  Frnits. 


NEW  PRICE  LIST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


SEED  MERCHANT. 

Onion  Sets.  Grass,  Olnver,  Vegetable 
and  Ficwer  Seeds. 

LARGEST  STOCK  AND 

MOST  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT. 


lUusttatcd  Descriptive  and  Priced  Seed  Catalogue  for 
1892,  the  most  elaborate  and  valuable  of  its  kind  of  any 
Pacific  Coast  publication,  mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 
Address 

E.  J.  BOWEN, 

815  &  817  Sansome  6treet,  San  Francisco, 
or  65  Front  Street,  Portland,  Or. 


OLIVE  TREES 

FOR  NURSERYMEN,  DEALERS 
AND  PLANTERS. 

Prices  and  a  Pampliiel  u  tlie  Oiive  Mailed  Free. 

 ADDRESS  

John  S.  Calkins'  Nurseries. 

Fonaona.'^Xos  Angeles  Co.,  Cal. 


OLIVE  TREES! 

 AND  

Price  List  mailed  free.  Address 

CANADA  NURSERY, 

p.  0.  Box  86  REDWOOD  CITY,  CAL. 


.    COX  SEED  &  PLANT  CO., 
411  SANSOME  STREET...  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


OLIVE  TREES. 


DECIDUOUS  TREES. 


ORANGE  AND  LEMON  TREES. 

 FOR  SALE  BY  

J.  L.  HOWLAND, 

POMONA  NURSERY, 

Pomona,  Los  Angeles  Oounty,  Oal. 

Write  and  get  Prices. 


Pacific  Heights  Nursery 


Nurserymen  and  Florists,  Attention  ! 

(WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL.) 
We  have  on  hand  and  constantly  arriving  from  Japan 
and  China: 

Camellias,  Azaleas,  Iris  Kaempferi  (over  160 
varieties),  Ferns.Palms.Cycas  Revoluta, Zamia, 
Japan  Orange,  Persimmon  and  other  Fruit 
Trees,  L,illles,  Nerine  Japonica,  Chrysanthe- 
mums, New  and  Rare  Evergreen  and  De- 
ciduous Trees,  New  and  Rare  Plants,  Shrub 
and  Palm  Seeds. 

All  plants  acclimated.  Send  us  your  Business  Card 
and  we  will  quote  Trade  Prices  for  1000, 100,  10  or  single 
plants. 

KING  BROTHERS, 

8225  Jackson  Street,        San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Paciic  Mmi 

ESTABLISHED  1871.  ^ 
TFELI.  GROWN  AND  SELECTED  STOCK 

 OF  

Fruit  Trees,  Olives,  Grapes, 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants, 

Roses,  Magnolias,  Palms. 

 ALSO  

Azaleas  Indica  and  Mollis, 

Camellias  and  Rhododendron. 

Send  for  New  Price  List. 
Bakar  and  Ijombard  Streets,  San  Francisco. 


100,000  EXTRA  FliNB 

BARTLETT  JEAR  TREES. 

Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry.  Peacb,  Apricot, 
Nectarine,  Quince.  Orape  Vines 
and  Small  Fruits. 


500,000  FRUIT  TREES. 

Orange.  Lemon,  Lime,  Olive,  Japan  Persim- 
mon, and  all  binds  of  Nut-Bearlns 
Trees.  Shade  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Shrubs,  Etc. 

IMPORTED  FRUIT  TREE  SEEDLINGS. 
Ask  for  Prices. 

James  T.  Bogue,  Marysville,  Cal. 


Apple,  Pear,  Plum.  Etc. 
Peach,  Apricot,  Ftc. 


Complete  Assortment. 


Order  now  for  Spring  Planting. 
Address 


P.   S.   PHCENIX,  Nur.seryman, 

BLOOailNGTON,  II-I.. 


FRUITVALE  NURSERY, 


FULL  STOCK  OF 


Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees ! 


FOR  SEASON  1891-92. 


We  arc  the  heaviest  growers  of  FIG  TREES  AND  ROOTED  VINE9  on  the  Coast. 
FIG  AND  GRAPE  CUTTINGS  (including  Thompson  Seedless)  for  sale. 

 CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED.  ADDRESS  

p.  O.  BOX  42  FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


WILSON'S  iB^CCCn 
PLANT,  TREE  and  dCCU 


CATALOGUE. 

LIVE  STOCK  IINNUJIL. 


112  I'aKRH,  200  Kino  EnirravlnsH,  llandHomo  Col»ri.-<l  I'lntcH.  Full  of  ii.-tofiil  ami  iii.slriiolivo 
infonriiiliiin.  (Jtie  of  Iho  most  ri'liiililo  catiiloKiius  publlHliod.  DcHcribinu  nil  liinilM  ofiriiiirnntiM^d 
Garden.  Klo\v<-r  iinti  l<'ii^ld  SccdH,  l<'i'iiit  and  Orniiinrnlii I  Td-i-n,  SimiiII  l<'i'uiiN,  Cliotce 
ItoHeH.  Kloworiiii;  I'ln  iiIh  .-md  KiiIIin.  Tlioroii|{libred  liaiidnn<l  Witter  I''oivIh,  IteKistered 
Piai 


appliCJit.ioii.   A<l(lrt'Ha,  nn'iil. inning  (li 


rn.  1 

J  German  llur<-M,  Ac.    Seni  free,  i 

SAMUEL  WILSON.cilfS/'E.MECHANiCSVrLLE.PA 


Barren  Hill  Nursery. 


NEVADA  CITY,  CAL. 


SPEOIAI.TIES: 


NUTS,  PRUNES  AND  GRAPES  1 


The  Largest  and  Finest  Collection  of 

"NUT-BEARING"  TREES 

To  be  found  in  the  TJnited  States  and 
excelled  nowhere  in  Europe. 


HEADQUARTERS  OF  THE 

Proeparturiens,  or  Fertile  Walnut, 

Introduced  into  California  In  1871  by  Felix  GUIet;  and 
also  of  the  great  market  walnuts  of  the  world, 

Mayette,  Franquette  and 
Parisienne, 

The  "  HARDIEST  "  walnut  varieties  known,  and  which 
render  walnut  culture  possible  ae  far  north  as  the  State 
of  Washington. 

19  VARIETIES  OF  WALNUTS, 

1 1  VARIETIES  OF  CHESTNUTS, 

9  VARIETIES  OF  PRUNES, 

841  VARIETIES  OF  GRAPES. 


APRIL  CHERRIES,  four  varieties,  the  earliest  kinds 
ever  introduced  in  California. 
PE\RS,  APPLES,  PLUMS,  APRICOTS,  Etc,  Etc. 
ORANGES  and  LEMONS. 


GRAFTING  THE  WALNUT, 

By  FELIX  GILLET,  of  Nevada  City,  Cal.,  an  Essay  on  the 
Different  Modes  of  Budding  and  Grafting  the  Walnut; 
illustrated  with  eight  cntt  made  a'ter  nature. 

Will  be  sent  with  descriptive  catalogue  to  any  address 
on  receipt  of  25  cents  in  postage  stamps. 

California  Dessert  Prunes, 

(D'ENTE  or  FRENCH  PRUNE) 

Prepared  by  Felix  Gillet's  Process  Elegantly  packed  in 
two-pound  sugar  pine  boxes.  75  bents  per  box,  by  ex- 
press to  any  part  of  California  and  Oregon  free  of  charge. 
80  cents  by  mail  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 


GENERAL  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  with  "Sup- 
plement"  containing  chapters  on  Walnuts  and  Prunes, 
illustrated  with  -26  cuts,  and  Price  List,  sent  free  on 
application. 

FELIX  GILLET, 

NEVADA  CITY,  CALIFORNIA. 


HAVE  YOU  OUR 

CATALOGUE? 

We  h  ave  the  Largest  Collection 

—  OF— 

Frnits,  Palms,  Ferns. 

Economic  Plants, 

— AND — 

RARE  NEW  PLANTS, 

From  the  FfUJR  CORNEKS  of  the  Earth,  grown  for 
sale  in  the  U.  S.  No  nursery  like  ours.  Supply  Cua- 
tomers  all  over  the  Whole  Wor  d,  by  MAII., 
EXPRESS  or  FREIGHT. 

REASONER  BROS., 


Established  1883. 


ONECO,  FLORIDA. 


A  LARGE  SELECTION 


-IN- 


Citrus  Fruit  Trees ! 

LEMONS— Eureka,  Villa  Franca,  Lisbon  and  Sicily. 
ORANGE — Washington  Navels,  Mediterranean  Sweet, 

St.  Michaels  Blood,  &o..  Mandarin  and  Tangeriene. 
OLIVES — Mission  and  the  Foreign  Varieties- Spanish 

Italian  and  French. 


With  the  largest  collection  of  TROPICAL  FRUIT 
TREES  AND  PALMS  in  the  State. 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  Pric9  List  to 

PALM  AND  CITRUS  NURSERY, 

Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE-ROOTED  VINES 

200,000  MUSCAT. 
200,000  MALAGA. 
50,000  SULTANA. 

Warranted  true  to  name   and  flrst-class.  LOWEST 
MARKET  RATES.   For  particulars,  address 

WAGER  BRADFORD, 

Box  16S,  Fresno,  or  420  Oalirornia  Street, 
San  Francisco. 


B 


U8INE8S  OHANOK^OR    MAN    OR  WOMAN, 
Addrea*,  0.  B.  OBOtTTT,  Oroutt,  Oalltomls. 


Jan.  9,  1892.] 


pACIFie  I^URAlo  PRESS. 
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geeJg,  Wants,  fac. 

NORTHERN  GROWN  SEEDS 

  FROM  

MINNESOTA. 

New  Stock, 
GRASS,  GARDEN  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS, 

PLANTS,  TREES,  ETC. 

Northern  Seed  Co., 

(9ucce880-s  to  WESTCOTT  &  CO  ) 
507  CI.AT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

VINES  AN£  PLANTS. 

LEADING  VARIETIES  OF  FOEEIGN  GRAPES, 
Raspberry,  Strawberry  and  Blackberry  Plants.  Price 
on  applicatiou.    L.  D.  BDTT,  Penryn,  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 


TO  DEALERS  AND  PLANTERS. 

80,000  Bartlett  Pear. 

16,000  Tellow  Cling  and  Free  Peaches. 

Leading  Varieties. 

Royal  A  pricot.  New  White  Nectarine,  French 
Prune. 

JAPAN  PLUMS  In  Variety. 

D.  W.  LEWIS,  Nurseryman, 

SANGER,  CAL. 


EISEN'S  "RAISIN  INDUSTRY" 

Is  for  sale  by  Agents  at  bookstores  In  San  Diego,  River- 
side, Los  Angeles,  Bakersfield,  Visalla,  Haoford,  Fresno, 
Meroed,  Sacramento  and  Marysville;  also,  by  Dewey  & 
Co.,  220  Market  St.,  and  the  H.  S.  Crocker  Company,  216 
Bush  St.,  San  Francisco.    Price,  Three  Dollars.  Seai< 


TREES 


FRUIT 

AND 

ORNAMENTAL. 

Gr  XI  .^\.  S  . 

WINE.RAISIjN  and  TABLE, 

New  American  Grape,  "  The  Pierce." 

Olives,  Oranges,  Lemons  and  Figs. 

New  California  Orange,  "The  Joppa." 

Shade  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrabs,  Roses,  Climbing  Plants,  Etc. 

Send  or  our  New  Catalogue. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,  ^'^^I'NtJdcf Heater*'** 


ESTABLISHED  1863. 

THOS.  MBHBRIN, 

AGENT  FOR  THE  CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO. 

Largest  and  Most  Complete  Stock  ot  Frnit,  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees  on  the  Paciflc  Coast. 

tipples,  Almonds,  Apricot,  Pear,  Prune,  Plum,  Peach  and  Cherry. 
Also  Fine  StocK  Olives,  Oranges,  Lemons,  Nnt  Trees  and  Small  Frnlts;  Magnolias, 
Camellias,  Palms;  Large  Stock  of  Roses,  Clematis,  Btc,  Etc. 


GRASS,  CLOVER,  VEGETABLE,  FLOWER  AND  TREE  SEEDS,  TOP  ONIONS,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Catalogues  Mailed  Free.  Address 

THOS.  MEHERIN,  516  BATTERY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


CENTRAL  NURSERY  CO. 

VAN  QBLDER  &  WYLIE,  Props. 

A  FULL  LINE  OF  FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 

FOR    SEASON    OF    1891    AND  1892. 

liOOTED   ^IISTES,    FIO-S,  ETC. 

NUB8EE1B8  LOCATBD  AT  AOAMPO  ON  STOCKTON  R.  B. 

OFFICE   IN  SACRAMENTO  FROM   DECEMBER   TO  MARCH. 


Address  CENTRAL  NURSERY  CO.,  Acampo  or  Sacramento. 

ORANGE  AND  LEMON  TREES. 

Med.  Sweet,  R.  W.  Navel,  Malta  Blood,  P.  B.  St.  Michael,  Satsnma, 


And  other  new  and  old  varieties. 


Villa  Franca ,  Lisbon  and  Eureka  Lemons.   Shamrock  Orange  for  Hedges. 
BANANA  BULBS  (CAVENDISH  ORINOCO)  50  CENTS  EACH. 

ALOHA  NURSERIES,  Penryn.  Placer  Co..  California. 


W  l-i  Wnnri/^P.n  commission  merchants, 

III     III      If  \J  \J  \J    VAJ    vJ \J  ■  I  AND  WHOLESALE  DEALERS  IN 

OALIPORNIA  FRUITS  AND  PRODUCE. 

ALFALFA  SBBDIH^  to  125  j  street. 

A  BPBOiALxy.  I        SAORAMENTO.  OAL. 


THOMAS^  NURSERY, 

I.  H.  THONIAS  &  SON.  Proprietors. 

VISALIA,  CALIFORNIA. 

A  FULL  LINE  OF  FRUIT  TREES. 

The  Famous  Early  Imperial  Peach  a  Specialty, 

BEING  THE  FIRST  YEAR  OV  THE  MARKET. 

IT  IS  TWO  WEEKS  EARLIER  THAN  THE  FOSTER  OR  EARLY  CRAWFORD, 

IS"  SEND    FOR  CATALOGUE. 

FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERY, 


OFFERS  A  LARGE  ASSORTMENT  OF  ■ 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

  specialties:   

WHITE  ADRIATIC  FIGS.  OLIVES,    PLUMS   AND    PRUNES  ON  IVIYROBOLAN 
ROOT,  GRAPES.   PALMS,  ROSES  AND  OLEANDERS 


THE  TROE  SMYRNA  FIG,  ALSO  THE  WILD  OR  CAPRI  FIG. 

New  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Pamphlet  on  Fig  Culture  mailed  Free  on  application. 

Correspondence  Solicited.  Address 

GEO.  O.  ROEDING,  MANAGER,  FRESNO,  CAL. 


STOCKTON  NURSERIES. 

500,000   ROOTED   MUSCAT  VINES 

OA.X3L  loo  XSell-^ex'ed.  fx-ozxx  Fx-esxxo   or  Stoolx.tc»u.« 

Special  Prices  on  Lots  of  60,000  or  more. 

White  Adriatic  and  San  Pedro  Figs 

A  Full  Line  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Palms,  Roses  &  Small  Fruits. 

ESTABLISHED  1868       WRITE  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 
Stools,  tozx.  -  -  -  -  -  OA.llfOX-ZXlA. 


FRENCH  PRUNE  TREES. 

4  TO  6  FT.;  2  TO  3^  FT.;  1  TO  2  FT. 

AT  VERY  LOW  RATES. 

These  trees  have  an  extra  fine  lot  of  roots,  and  are  guaranteed  to  be  the  genuine  French  Prune  (Petite  Prone 
d'Agen),  the  well  known  variety  which  is  grown  and  dried  so  successfully  in  California. 

White  Adriatic  Figs,  2  to  4  Feet, 

AT  AN  EXTREMELY  LOW  PRICE. 
ALL  THE  LEADING   VARIETIES   OP   FRUIT  TREES. 

 ADDRESS  

P.  W.  Treat.  Davlsville  Nurseries,  Davisville,  California. 


ITRTJIT  TREE© 


EARLY  CRAWFORD,  FOSTER, 
IVIUIR    AND    ORANGE  CLING 


l!TlDE:]NrCH  I*H.TT:m!S  on  Myrobolan,  Peach  and  Almond  Roots. 

CORRESPONDENCE  RESPECTFXJLLY  SOLICITED. 

Growers  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Vegetable,  Flower  and  Farm  Seeds, 

419-421    SANSOME    STREET.    SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


1892 


1892 


For  Over  Thirty  Tears 

we  have  always  had  very  pleasant  dealinirs  together,  the 
public  and  myself,  and  I  again  liave  the  pleasure  of 

f resenting  to  them  my  Annual  Vegetable  and 
lower  Seed  Catalogue.     It  contains  the  usual 
immense  variety  of  seed,  with  such  new  kinds  added 
as  have  proved  to  be  real  acquisitions.  Raising  many 
of  thes?  varieties  myself^  on  niy  four  seed  farms, 
and  testing  others,  I  am  able  to  warrant  their  fresh- 
ness and  purity,  under  such  reasonable  conditions  as  are  con- 
tained in  my  Catalogue.    Ha%'ing  been  their  original  intro- 
ducer, 1  am  headquarters  for  choice  Cory  Com,  Miller  Melon, 
Eclipse  Beet,  Hubbard  Squash,  Deep  Head,  All  Seasons  and 
Warren  Cabbage.  Etc,  Etc.   Catalogue  FKKE  to  all. 
<I.  <T.  n.  eKEeUBT  <fe  sun,  Marblehead,  Macs. 


DEWEY  &  CO. 


aao  MARKET  ST  ,  S.  K. 
aiBVfttor,  la  .-rent. 


PATENT  AGB.iN'l  B. 
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(  Formerly  Called  "  TRIUMPH."  ) 

ENDORSED  BY  ALL!  V  /»  A  SUCCESS  EVERYWHERE 


:e'ticd  GrTi:H]  s  s  i 


ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO, 

Southeast  Corner  Market  and  Main  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  Cel. 


Greatest  Pulverizer  of  the  Age. 

SOMETHING  NEW  AND  ORIGINAL. 

3DO    ISrOT    BE   IDECEI^EID    EY  I3VCIT-A.XIOIKrS. 


(Copy.)  TULARB,  Cal.,  Nov.  27,  1891. 

H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS,  Stockton,  C»l.-^ear  Sir:  Repljing  to  yours  of  the  26th  concerning  the 
Morgan  Spading  Harrow  would  say,  firnt  we  boughfr^e  on  trial.  It  gave  suoh  perfect  satisfaction  that  we  bought 
two  more.  This  number  not  being  sufficient,  we  borrowed  a  fourth  one  from  our  neighbor.  We  take  pleasure  in 
saying  that  as  an  orchard  and  vineyard  cultivator,  as  well  as  a  pulverlzar,  we  have  seen  nothing  to  equal  it,  it  do- 
ing the  work  cheaper  and  nicer  than  any  other  cultivator  we  have  had.  We  have  laid  all  others  aside,  and  next 
year  will  use  nothing  but  the  "Morgan  Spading  Harrow."   Yours  truly,  PAIGE  &  MORTON. 

PROaa   SEOBBTARY  SMITH 

Sacramento,  Cal.,  Dec.  31,  1S91. 
H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS,  Stockton,  Cil.— Gents:  In  reply  to  your  inqui>y  concerning  the  Morgan  Spad- 
ing Harrow  purchased  by  me  last  spring,  would  say  that  I  ordered  it  for  the  purpose  of  experimenting  in  my 
orchard  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  I  could  get  an  implement  that  would  combine  the  qualities  of  the  disc  and 
cult  vator.  I  find  upon  trial  that  the  harrow  above  referred  to  is  the  mogt  complete  tool  that  can  he  used  in  an 
orchard.  As  a  pulverizer,  leveler,  and  cultivator,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  it  is  the  best  I  have  ever  seen.  It  thor- 
ouehly  stirs  the  ground  beneath  the  surface  without  opening  it  to  the  sun's  rays  and  keeps  the  ground  loose  of 
sufficient  depth  to  retain  necessary  surface  moisture.   I  do  not  hesitate  in  recommending  It.    Very  truly, 

EDWIN  F.  SMITH. 

We  are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Coast. 

H.C.SHAW  PLOW  WORKS 

361,  363,  365,  367,  370  389  and  390  El  Dorado  Street, 
STOCKTON,  CAL. 


THE  ALLISON -NEFF 

SPRAY  PUMPS. 

This  Pump  Is  double  acting- and  made 
entirely  of  brass. 

PERFECTLY  FREE  FROM  ALL  DANGER 
OF  EXPLOSION. 

Does  Its  work  thoroughly  and  Is  the 
best  small  spray  pump  made. 


'■^^E  PLOW  00 

MoLiNE  ia" 

FLYING  DUTCHMAN  JR. 
SULKY  PLOW. 

With   Adjustable  Coulter,  Equalizer, 
Neckyoke  and  Extra  Share. 


MOLINE  STEEL  PLOWS. 

PLOW    REPAIRS    FOR  STEEL 
AND  CHILLED  PLOWS. 


WHITELEY  MOWERS,  GENUINE  CHAMPION  REPAIRS,  MITCHELL  FARM  WAGONS, 

Hand  and  Windmill  Pumps  and  Cylinders,  Feed  Cutters, 

BISSELL,   GALE   AND   SOUTH   BEND   OHILLED  PLOWS. 

CULTIVATORS,    CUTAWAY    DISC  HARROWS. 

Writs  for  Prices.  Mention  this  Paper. 
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WE   ARE    SELLING  A 


TOP  BUGGY   $61.00 

TOP  BUGGY   75.00 

TOP  BUGGY   78  00 

PHAETON   95.00 

PHAETON   99.00 

ROAD  WAGON   40.00 

ROAD  WAGON   50.00 

ROAD  WAGON.   55.00 

ROAD  WAGON   59  00 

SPRING  WAGON   43.00 


SPRING  WAGON 
SPRING  WAGON 
SPRING  WAGON. 
SPRING  WAGON. 
SPRING  WAGON 
SPRING  WAGON. 

CARTS  

CARTS  

BODY  CARTS  

BODY  CARTS  


$48.00 
49  00 
64.00 
83.00 
88.00 
89  00 
14.00 
16.00 
20.00 
23.00 


Number  42.    PRICE  $75.00.  Order  by  Number. 

We  positively  gua'antee  tliis  Buggy  better  tlian  work  being  sold  at  $126  to  $150.  Double  Collar,  steel  axle, 
Sarven  patent  wheels  or  shell  band  with  rims  bolted  between  each  spoke;  top,  leather  quarter  and  back  stays 
cushion  and  back  of  the  very  best  leather;  paint,  bottle  green  or  carmine. 


WE   SELL  A 


SURREY  $127.00 

SURREY   149.00 

CARRIAGE   125.00 

CARRIAGE   190.00 


WE  SELL 


H  ^  II;  3sr  E  s  s 


-AT- 


$7.00,  $9.00.  $13.00,  $14  00,  $15.00, 
$17.00  and  $18.00. 


BEAUTIFUL  SEASIDE  SURRIES,  OANOPY  TOP,  NATURAL 
WOOD  FINISH.  A  FINE  GRADE  OF  WORK.  FOR 
$115.00.   $125.00.  $150.00. 


Number  38.    PRICE  $48.00.   Order  by  Number. 

Doub'e  collar,  l-inch  stoul  axles  and  1-tncb  steel  tire,  Sarven  wheels  and  oil-tempered  springs.'.trlmming  ot 
Evans'  leather,  finished  in  oil  and  varnish  or  painted. 

The  Cheapest  and  Best  Knock-About  Wagon  Sold  on  the  Coast. 

OAT  AXjOOTJE. 


CALIFORNIA  WAGON  &  CARRIAGE  QO.,     ^''f^,^'^ .^^.t.^"^^"^"^- 
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SAN  FRANOISOO,  SATURDAY,   JANUARY  16,  1892. 


(  THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO 
I  Office,  220  Market  St. 


A  Great  Aqueduct  for  Irrigation. 

We  are  doing  many  orif;inal  thingi  in  irri- 
gation engineering;  in  California.  Some  of  our 
reserToir  dams  are,  we  nnderatand,  the  great- 
est of  their  kind  in  the  world  and  involve  novel 
principle!  and  methods  of  constrnotlon.  Some 
of  oar  flames,  which  conduct  water  both  for 


money.  It  is  fortunate,  too,  that  a  much 
greater  expansion  of  onr  irrigated  area  is  still 
within  the  reach  of  private  capitalists  and  co- 
operative effort  among  private  land  owners. 
It  may  be  in  the  years  to  come  when  the  im- 
provement of  the  greater  arid  regions  of  the 
Interior  shall  be  reclaimed  by  irrigation  that 
public  works  rivalling  those  of  India  may  be  a 


this  aqueduct  carries  over  the  Kali  Naddi,  was 
designed  as  an  extension  of  the  irrigation 
scheme  of  the  Upper  Ganges  canal, conceived  and 
constructed  by  Sir  Proby  Oantley  about  the 
time  of  the  mutiny,  and  was  opened  in  the  year 
1876.  In  the  year  1888-89,  the  Lower  Ganges 
canal  had  564  miles  of  main  line  and^2050  miles 
of  minor  distributaries,  and  irrigated  519,022 


aqueduct,  all  the  railway  and  road  bridges  be- 
low it  were  also  destroyed,  and  many  villages 
swept  away. 

The  proportion  of  the  foundation  to  the 
superstructure  of  the  new  Nadrai  aqueduct  can 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  three-fourths  of 
the  expenditure  of  money  and  time  were  con- 
sumed by  what  is  now  hidden  below  gronnd. 


I 


THE  NADRAI  AQUEDUCT  —  PANORAMIC  VIEW  OF  THE  DOWNSTREAM  SIDE. 


A  GOVERNMENT  IRRIGATION  WORK  IN  INDIA  — THE  NADRAI  AQUEDUCT  -  PERSPECTIVE  VIEW  LOOKING  UP  THE  CANAL. 


mining  and  Irrigation,  are  peerless  for  ingenuity 
in  location  and  ways  of  building  and  support. 
Still,  for  grand  irrigation  works  California  doffs 
her  hat  to  India  and  the  California  Irrigating 
purse  shrinks  when  compared  with  the  British 
Government  treasure-houses  which  have  been 
freely  opened  to  bring  water  upon  the  arid 
wastes  of  Soathem  Asia.  It  is  fortunate  that 
we  have  hitherto  been  able  to  make  suoh  com- 
mendable progress  in  irrigation  with  a  compar- 
atively small  expenditure  of  money,  and  that 
the  development  of  such  respectable  areas  of 
onr  lands  have  not  been  forced  to  wait  npon 
the  Government  for  a  large  investment  of  public 


neoesiity,  but  meantime  we  go  along  with  onr 
little  dams  and  ditohes  and  pipe  lines  and  pro- 
duce results  per  acre  which  the  Government, 
with  its  vast  expenditure  in  India,  cannot  ap- 
proach. 

Still  great  public  works  for  irrigation  are  of 
muoh  interest  to  our  people,  and  for  this  rea- 
son we  present  in  this  issue  engravings  and  text 
description  of  one  of  the  largest  irrigation 
works  of  its  kind  in  the  world  which  has  been 
bat  recently  completed.  We  are  indebted  for 
the  facts  to  Engineering,  an  English  journal. 

The  structure  is  known  as  the  Nadrai  sque- 
duct.    The  lower  Ganges  canal,  whose  water 


acres  of  crops.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  how 
Important  a  line  of  irrigation  this  canal  consti- 
tutes, and  how  urgent  the  reconstruction  of 
the  aqueduct  was.  The  new  aqueduct  replaces 
one  of  much  smaller  size,  viz.,  five  spans  of  35 
feet,  which  was  damaged  by  a  high  flood  in 
October,  1884,  and  completely  destroyed  by 
another  high  flood  in  July,  1885. 

The  Kali  Naddi,  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  is  a  very  insignificant  stream  some  50 
feet  in  width  only,  but  on  the  date  mentioned, 
it  was  swollen  into  a  river  a  mile  wide  and  in 
places  25  feet  deep. 

In  addition  to  the  construction  of  the  Nadrai 


The  foundations  consist  of  268  circular  brick 
cylinders  or  wells,  as  they  are  always  called  In 
India,  all  sunk  55  feet  below  the  river  bed. 
There  are  15  bays  of  60  feet,  divided  into  three 
groups  of  five  each  by  abutment  piers.  The 
abutment  piers  consist  of  a  double  row  of  12- 
feet  wells,  spaced  two  feet  apart,  and  the 
ordinary  piers  of  a  single  row  of  20-feet  wella 
siinilarly  spaced. 

The  wells  are  all  sunk  through  a  stratum  of 
stiff  yellow  clay,  averaging  15  feet  thick,  into 
a  substratum  of  pure  sand.  The  wells  are  all 
hearted  with  hydraulic  lime  ooncrete  filled  in 
(Concluded  on  page 
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Qo  f^f^ESf  O  N  D  E  N  CE. 

Oorres  oudenU  are  aloae  responeible  tor  their  opiulou. 


The  Paternal  Plan   of  Colonization. 

To  THE  Editor: — Pioneer  life  is  generally 
Burrounded  by  bardabipj.  These  are  especially 
onerous  when  removed  from  friends  and  em- 
barking in  a  new  industry  upon  high-priced 
land.  Theee  oircumatances  generally  surround 
those  now  starting  in  the  fruit  bnsiue's.  To 
reduce  them  to  the  minimum,  the  plan  baa  b(en 
Inaugurated  of  planting  large  traots  under  ex> 
pert  enperintendence.  Coloniits  pay  install- 
ments as  needed  for  cultivation,  remain  at 
present  occupation,  and  complete  payments  and 
assame  posseesion  when  trees  come  into  full 
bearing.  Sometimes,  the  paternal  plan  is  car- 
ried still  further  by  encouraging  more  sub- 
stantial building  by  supplying  bricks  at  cost. 
Sometimes,  promoters  bond  the  land  on  long 
time  from  the  owner,  contract  for  planting,  ar- 
range with  colonists  to  pay  Installments  to  meet 
current  ezpease,  pay  for  land  from  proceeds  of 
crop,  then  turn  over  tract  to  shareholders  in 
aabdivlsions  already  agreed  upon.  Sometimes, 
they  arrange  for  payment  of  land  in  easy  in- 
stallments, and  the  promoter  collects  his 
charges  for  caltivation  from  proceeds  of  first 
orop. 

Several  plans  of  this  nature  are  In  very  suc- 
cessfal  operation  at  Madera,  Fresno  Co.,  and 
seem  particalarly  attractive  to  Eastern  invest- 
ors. It  la  pretty  certain  that  a  large  orchard 
can  be  brought  to  bearing  under  some  such 
plan  at  half  what  it  will  cost  individuals  to 
care  (or  a  like  area  in  ten  acre  tracts.  Then, 
if  proper  selection  and  management  is  secured, 
nine  of  every  ten  colonists  will  have  a  better 
orchard  than  they  would  have  raised  them- 
selves. 

Dangers. 

The  man  who  spends  the  savings  of  years  for 
a  future  home  ehould  have  theni  as  secure  as  a 
good  savings  bank.  To  make  this  oertiio,  the 
financial  standing  of  the  promoters  should  be 
beyond  question,  »nd  tbeir  judgment  in  choice 
of  land,  location  and  fruits  should  be  thor- 
oughly endorsed.  Granted  that  these  points 
are  solid,  and  no  plan  of  settlemmt  of  a  naw 
fruit  region  can  offer  similar  advantages.  Col- 
onists can  afford  to  pay  rates  that  allow  large 
margins  to  protnotera.  In  San  Joaquin  Valley 
are  many  tracts  suitable  for  such  enterprises 
where  land  and  water  can  be  had  for  $50  to 
$100  per  acre,  with  annual  cost  of  matntenanoe 
of  ditoh  added  unless  in  Wright  Irrigation  Dle- 
triot.  Then  we  buy  subject  to  a  first  mortgage 
for  water  of  $3  to  $50  per  acre,  owing  to  nature 
of  land  and  system  of  irrieation.  Oast  of  root- 
ed vines  vary  from  $5  to  $15  per  acrp;  of  trees 
from  $10  to  $30.  These  estimates  would  not 
include  extremely  close  planting  and  famine 
prices  such  as  rnled  for  prune  trees  last  spring. 
Mr.  Hatch  contracted  for  the  most  thorough 
system  of  cultivation  at  about  $10  per  year,  but 
his  land  was  very  mellow  and  he  did  not  irri- 
gate. This  adds  greatly  to  growth  of  weeds 
and  oost  of  caltivation. 

Of  these  firms  now  advertising  one  charges 
$90  per  acre  in  four  inBtallments,  for  cultiva- 
tion for  first  three  years,  and  deducts  $200  per 
acre  from  net  nroceede  of  crops  for  land. 
Another  charges  $75  for  three  years  cultivation, 
and  $125  per  acre  for  land.  Oaltivation  and 
interest  on  land  payable  in  semiannual  instilt- 
ments.  Interest  six  per  cent.  Land  to  be 
paid  for  in  five  annual  installments,  the  first 
payable  in  advance. 

A  Point  for  Land  Holders  Contemplating 
Subdivision, 

Many  hesitate  because  there  is  danger  that 
sales  will  progress  slowy,  the  land  be  left  idle 
on  their  hands,  but  so  cat  ap  as  to  make  former 
industries  not  practical.  Again,  they  dislike 
the  Installment  plan  because  courts  have  ruled 
that  party  once  in  possession  cannot  be  re- 
moved until  last  installment  is  delinquent. 

To  promote  sales,  secure  good  prices  and  in> 
Bare  disposal  of  whole  tract,  some  modification 
of  the  paternal  plan  offers  many  advantages, 
bat  requires  work  of  a  good  solicitor,  the  same 
at  life  Insurance  business  does.  Such  are  meet- 
ing with  very  good  saocess  in  the  Etst,  when 
backed  by  proper  credentials. 

Oae  firm  has  in  two  years  planted  and  dis- 
posed of  3060  acres  and  started  on  another 
tract  of  2000  acres.  Another  firm  has  been 
working  in  Pennsylvania  through  a  local  agent 
there,  and  expects  40  families  of  actual  settlers 
ia  September.  Such  development  is  good  basis 
for  the  growth  of  a  town.  It  Is  far  better  to 
see  them  grow  as  trade  demands,  than  wrong  end 
first,  as  so  many  have  been  started.  This  plan 
lasures  disposal  of  the  entire  tract  and  imme- 
diate development,  thus  enhancing  values  of 
adjacent  property. 

The  small  land  holder,  who  develops  his  own 
property,  usually  needs  some  income  from  the 
time  when  bia  labor  is  not  required  at  home. 
In  a  section  settled  by  others  in  like  olrcum 
stances,  there  are  no  employers.  To  find  work 
he  leaves  home.  Possibly  be  oan  only  get  work 
when  most  needed  at  home.  It  compelled  to 
borrow  money,  it  Is  at  a  disadvantage.  The 
paternal  plan  meets  these  objections,  and  by 
aapplytng  work  for  those  who  need,  makes  sub- 
Aivhwae  of  other  lands  in  vicinity  practical, 
Uouer  this  system,  improvements  like  the  far- 
famed  Magnolia  Avenue  of  Riverside  are  made 
to  oontributa  vastly  to  valnea.  Considering  ad- 
7not9,gea  of  large  pnrobaaes,  eoonpmy  in  plant* 


Ing  and  cultivation,  advantages  of  expert  snper- 
intendeooe,  oonvenience  of  the  installment  sys- 
tem, payable  as  needed  for  development, 
chances  for  laying  out  and  planting  in  such  a 
way  as  to  greatly  increase  attraotiona  at  little 
cost,  we  believe  that  the  Paternal  System  of 
Oolonizatioo,  under  proper  restrictions,  has 
come  to  stay.  Frank  S  Chapin 
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Drainage  in  Irrigated  Districts. 

The  newspapers  in  irrigation  districts  seem 
to  be  overcoming  their  horror  of  saying  any- 
thing about  the  needs  of  drainage.  The  Fresno 
Expositor  of  last  week  has  the  following: 
Twenty  years  ago,  if  a  meeting  of  the  citizens 
had  been  called  to  discuss  a  means  for  draining 
the  soil  of  Fresno  county,  the  men  taking  part 
in  th?  meeting  would  have  been  considered 
crazy.  The  long  reaches  of  plains,  bounded 
only  by  the  horizon,  were  so  dry  and  parched 
that  they  seemed  able  to  drink  an  ocean  dry 
and  still  be  thirsty  for  more.  Little  did  any 
one  then  suppose  that  the  miles  and  miles  of 
arid  prairie,  shimmering  with  heat,  ever  would 
need  drainage. 

The  years  that  have  elapsed  have  brought  a 
change.  And  the  change  in  the  landscape,  and 
the  physical  oondition  of  the  plains  between 
King's  river  and  the  Sao  Joaquin,  haa  been  as 
great  as  the  change  which  the  agency  of  man 
has  been  instrumental  in  bringing  about  for  any 
country  in  the  world. 

Although  the  plains  20  years  ago  were  so 
parched  that  it  did  not  seem  that  they  ever 
could  become  filled  with  water,  and  it  was  nec- 
essary to  dig  wells  50  to  100  feet  deep,  yet  now 
it  is  all  different. 

A  recent  meeting  of  the  Farmers'  Institute  in 
this  county  devoted  nearly  an  entire  day  to  a 
discuassion  of  the  problem  of  draining  the  lands 
in  the  irrigated  districts,  It  was  an  all-im- 
portant problem,  and  it  received  the  considera- 
tion it  was  entitled  to.  But  it  was  somewhat 
strange,  after  all,  that  it  should  become  so  soon 
necessary  to  drain  the  pliins  which  less  than  a 
generation  ago  were  dry  and  parched.  Yet 
such  is  the  case.  The  work  of  man  haa  brought 
about  this  change.  It  is  attributable  to  his 
agenoy  and  to  no  other.  It  is  not  known  that 
such  a  great  physical  change  was  ever  before 
accomplished,  in  many  times  the  space  of 
years,  by  the  works  of  man. 

It  was  done  unintentionally.  In  fact,  no 
one  supposed  that  it  ever  could  be  done.  The 
canals  were  built  from  King's  river  leading  the 
waters  out  on  the  plains,  and  work  of  irriga- 
tion was  commenced  on  a  small  scale,  and  from 
that  small  beginning,  it  grew  to  the  large  pro- 
portions which  it  now  haa  attained  into. 

The  vineyarda,  the  orchards  and  the  gardens 
grew  and  fiourished,  and  the  desert  was  trans- 
formed into  profitable  possessions. 

But  while  this  was  baing  done,  there  were 
not  many  who  ever  thought  how  soon  the  soil, 
to  its  very  foundations,  would  bo  filled  with 
water. 

After  the  work  of  irrigation  had  gone  on  for 
some  years  it  begun  to  be  noticed  that  the 
water  in  the  deep  wells  was  rising.  Year  by 
year  it  approached  nearer  to  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  In  digging  wells,  instead  of  going  50 
feet  for  water,  it  came  to  be  that  water  was 
found  at  40,  30,  20,  and  later  it  was  reached  in 
still  leas.  This  was  because  the  toil  waa  filling. 
From  the  bedrock,  perhaps  hundreds  of  feet 
below  the  surface,  It  was  becoming  full  from 
one  side  of  the  plains  to  the  other. 

As  might  be  well  expected,  in  course  of  time, 
in  the  low  places  in  the  plains,  the  water  be- 
gan to  appear  on  the  surface,  and  to  stand  in 
poola.  At  first,  when  these  low  places  bpgm 
to  appear  damp,  it  was  called  sub-irrigation. 
When  the  water  appeared  on  the  surface  it  was 
called  ponds. 

The  change  was  slow  and  gradual.  Bat  it 
haa  been  complete.  In  many  of  the  vineyards 
that  have  long  been  irrigated,  the  water  is  bo 
near  the  surface  that  Irrigation  ia  no  longer 
necessary.  By  digging  a  few  feet  water  is 
reached. 

In  more  places  than  one,  where  certain  parts 
of  vineyards  are  low,  windmills  may  be  seen  at 
work  pumping  water  up  into  the  canals  so  that 
it  may  flow  away.  This  reverses  the  process  of 
a  few  years  ago,  when  windmills  were  employed 
to  pump  water  on  land,  not  to  pump  it  off. 
Then  there  was  a  scarcity,  now  therein  a  saper- 
abundance,  and  it  is  desirable  that  It  flow  on  to 
other  districts. 

Thus  it  oan  be  seen  that  the  drainage  prob- 
lem in  Freano  county  ia  not  a  theoretical  one, 
but  a  praotioal  need.  The  Farmera'  Institute 
gave  much  consideration  to  the  matter.  If  the 
country  were  all  level  and  smooth,  It  would  not 
be  so  necessary  to  drain  the  land,  but,  as  it  is, 
the  water  settles  in  the  low  places,  while  the 
more  elevated  portiouii  are  comparatively  dry. 

From  the  nature  of  the  country  it  will  not  be 
a  very  difficult  matter  to  construct  outfall 
canals  and  ditches  to  carry  off  the  aurplus 
water.  The  plains  between  the  San  Joaquin 
and  Kinga  rivera  are  considerably  higher  than 
either  of  these  streams,  and  the  water  can  be 
drained  either  way.  It  also  oan  be  drained 
westward  into  Mussel  slough.  Cole  slough  and 
the  other  swales  in  that  region. 

So  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
carrying  out  the  drainage  problem,  but  the 
work  maet,  in  oourfe  of  time,  be  oooeidersble. 


Horticulture. 


The  Lemon  in  California. 

James  P,  Jones,  one  of  the  Horticultural 
Commisaionera  of  San  Diego  county,  has  writ- 
ten for  the  San  Diego  Union  an  essay  on  the 
lemon,  from  which  we  take  the  following, 
which  will  interest  all  who  are  thinking  of  the 
lemon  in  the  different  parts  of  the  State,  He 
says: 

When  a  person  baa  determined  that  he  will 
plant  a  lemon  grove,  the  first  thing  that  will 
present  itself  to  his  mind  after  securing  the 
land  will  be  what  variety  shall  he  plant,  and 
on  what  etook  shall  they  ba  budded,  and  much 
of  hia  after-sacceaa  will  depend  upon  the  answer 
to  this  question.  There  Is  hardly  a  variety 
of  lemon  grown  which  is  not  the  favorite  of 
some  one. 

Many  will  tell  you  to  plant  the  Eureka, 
while  it  ia  well  known  that  it  ia  a  tree  of  strag- 
gling growth  and  of  scant  foliage.  Such  a  tree 
does  not  give  proper  protection  from  frost  in 
winter  or  from  sunburn  in  summer.  There  are 
other  objections.  The  fruit  has  a  very  bitter 
rind,  and  is  often  coarse  and  overgrown. 
Its  best  quality  ia  its  early  and  prolific  bearing. 

What  is  known  aa  the  Sicily  lemon  ia  erown 
from  seed  from  fruit  imported  from  Sicily, 
hence  the  name,  and  aa  many  varieties  are 
grown  under  the  same  general  name,  they  will 
not  do  to  tie  to.  A  safe  procedure  would  be  to 
take  buds  from  a  tree,  no  matter  what  the 
name.  If  in  frait,  curing  and  growth  it  meets 
your  ideal. 

The  Villa  Franca,  the  favorite  Florida  vari- 
ety, is  a  tree  of  mnch  promise,  it  being  a 
medium  as  to  crowtb,  foliage  and  early  fraiting 
between  the  Eureka  and  the  Lisbon,  It  is  a 
new  variety  here,  having  fruited  but  two  years 
in  Southern  California,  The  rind  of  this  lemon, 
though  sweet,  is  rather  ooarse  and  thick,  but 
this  ia  characteristic  of  the  lemon  on  all  young 
trees,  and  will  probably  be  cured  aa  the  trees 
attain  age. 

The  Lisbon  lemon  tree  was  imported  from 
Portugal,  and  has  been  thoroughly  tested,  and 
seems  to  meet  the  requirements  better  than 
any  other.  The  tree  ia  a  vigorous  grotver,  and 
attains  a  large  siz?;  does  not  fruit  mnch  until 
the  third  year.  Its  habit  ia  to  put  on  wood 
rapidly.  Trees  are  often  found  10  to  12  feet  in 
height,  and  well  proportioned  at  that  age,  giv- 
ing abundant  limb  surface  for  the  immense 
crops  that  are  to  follow.  The  only  objection 
that  is  urged  against  this  tree  is,  that  it  is  very 
thorny,  and  it  is  claimed  by  persons  well  quali- 
fied to  judge  that  about  25  per  cent  of  the  fruit 
is  made  unsalable  by  tborniog, 

I  recall  a  young  gentleman  from  Los  Angc^les 
county  who  aet  20  acres  to  seedling  oranges, 
with  the  intent  to  bad  them  to  lemons.  Before 
doing  BO,  however,  he  came  to  San  Diego  coun- 
ty, aa  he  aaid,  to  talk  with  me  about  varieties, 
and  to  look  at  bearing  groves  planted  to  differ- 
ent kind?.  After  visiting  all  points  where  in- 
formation was  to  be  had,  or  lemon  groves  seen, 
he  came  to  me  and  said:  "I  believe  you  are 
right.  I  shall  bud  to  the  Lisbon,  thorns  or  no 
thorns.  I  believe  there  will  be  more  profit 
with  the  Lisbon,  even  if  one-fourth  are  unfit 
for  market." 

The  frait  Is  cblong  rather  than  roundish, 
very  uniform  in  size,  rind  thin  and  sweet,  cures 
perfectly,  and  is  the  best  keeper  grown.  As  to 
thorns,  prune  them  off.  This  will  require 
labor,  but,  believe  me,  it  will  be  time  well 
apent. 

Several  aeedling  varieties  have  been  propa- 
gated in  this  county,  viz,,  the  Agnes,  by  Frank 
Kimball,  and  the  Bonnie  Brae,  by  H.  M,  Hig- 
gins.  Of  the  Agnes,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
quality  of  the  frait  is  hard  to  excel,  bat  its 
shape  (being  in  form  much  like  the  orange) 
spoils  it  for  market  purposes. 

The  Bonnie  Brae  is  the  moat  beautiful  lemon 
grown.  Its  rind  is  smooth  as  a  kid  glove,  and 
80  very  thin  that  many  think  it  cannot  be 
shipped  to  distant  markets.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  aooept  their  judgment  as  final.  I  feel  very 
much  like  an  importer  of  citrus  fruits  did  whom 
I  met  at  the  aonthern  district  State  Citras 
Fair,  and  that  is,  that  the  appearance  of  th  j 
frait  will  sell  it  in  any  market  of  the  world, 
and  that  I  would  take  them  to  that  market, 
even  though  I  were  obliged  to  ship  in  egg-boxes 
or  those  made  on  a  similar  plan. 

There  is  one  more  lemon  that  I  shall  consider 
here — the  Belaire  Premium,  This  lemon  origi- 
nated in  Florida,  and  in  form  is  the  most  per- 
fect of  any  known,  I  have  one  tree,  sent  me 
by  a  friend,  which  haa  fruited  a  little  for  two 
years.  The  tree  ia  perfectly  thornless,  but  not 
a  very  vigorous  grower;  rind  rather  thick  and 
coarse,  but  aweet;  acid  very  strong  and  of  ex- 
cellent flavor,  A  lemonade  made  from  it  will 
retain  Its  quality  for  24  hours,  if  kept  cool. 

The  question  of  budding  stock  for  the  lemon 
Ib  of  great  importance,  and  lays  at  the  very 
foundation  of  this  industry,  but  there  ia  no 
question  involved  in  the  growing  of  the  fruit  in 
which  opinions  differs  ao  widely, 

I  abould  favor  the  wild  sour  Florida  orange 
stock  on  which  to  bud  the  lemon  were  it  not 
that  this  stock  is  often  affected  with  what  is 
known  aa  twig  and  leaf  scab,  and  while  this 
malady  is  never  found  above  the  bud,  when 
budded  to  the  orange,  It  is  a  well  established 
fact  that  It  does  go  above  the  bud  when  budded 
to  the  lemon,  often  enveloping  the  whole  tree, 
fiuit  inolnded.    I  am  informed  by  D.-,  CUflio, 


of  Riverside,  who  spent  months  in  Florida  last 
winter  traveling  over  the  state  in  the  interest 
of  citrus  culture,  that  in  several  lemon 
groves  he  found  this  trouble,  and  that  the  fruit 
visited  from  those  groves  ooald  not  be  sold  and 
waa  an  entire  loss  to  the  growers.  In  justice  to 
the  sour  stock  1  should  say  that  this  malady 
has  not  appeared  on  sour  seedlings  grown  In 
Soathern  California,  though  the  Beads  were  im- 
ported from  Florida. 

Refering  again  to  budding  stock,  some  Flori- 
da growers  are  taking  the  rough  lemon  stock, 
budding  to  aweet  orange,  and  after  the  atalk 
from  the  bud  ia  of  sufficient  size  budding  with 
the  variety  of  lemon  they  wish  to  propagate. 
This  method  leaves  a  piece  of  Bweet  orange 
wood  in  the  stock  between  the  sour  root  and 
the  lemon.  It  is  claimed  that  this  method  ia  a 
counter  to  the  bitter,  aonr  flavor  that 
possibly  might  be  imparted  from  the  aap  from 
the  sour  root. 

The  best  results  as  to  growth  which  I  have 
seen,  has  been  from  budding  the  lemon  on  grape 
fruit  stock,  but  I  am  not  advised  as  to  the 
longevity  of  that  stock  and  would  not  care  to 
recommend  it,  though  I  think  experiments  in 
that  direction  might  lead  to  happy  resnlts. 

I  think  it  preferable  to  bud  the  lemon  on 
some  kind  of  sour  stook,  and  would  state  as  a 
reason  that  most  sweet  stock  is  subject  to  foot 
rot  (or  Mala  de  Goma)  to  some  extent.  While 
sour  seems  exempt,  I  do  not  think  it  difficult 
to  determine  why  Florida  growers  bud  the  wild 
sour  stock  with  the  sweet  before  budding  to  the 
lemon,  and  the  reason  given  to  effect  quality  of 
fruit  is  not  the  true  one  as  the  twig  and  leaf 
blight  or  scab  never  gets  above  where  the  sweet 
orange  bud  is  Inserted,  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  the  section  of  the  sweet  wood  be- 
tween the  sour  root  and  the  lemon  bud  will  be 
ample  protection,  and  hence  its  use. 

As  to  cultivation  it  cannot  be  too  thorough. 
There  is  a  tendency  to  have  Irrigation  take  the 
place  of  cultivation,  but  the  practice  is  not  to 
be  encouraged.  A  medium  amount  of  water 
and  a  thorough  stirring  of  the  soil  after  each 
application  is  the  correct  thing  and  trees  so 
treated  will  be  far  ahead  of  those  where  the 
water  is  allowed  to  run  aloog  the  rows  for  sev- 
eral days  chilling  and  souring  the  ground  and 
often  o«using  foot  rot  and  gumming,  A  good 
ilinetratioD  of  what  can  be  done  with  a  mini- 
mum amount  of  water  aided  by  thorough  cul- 
ture and  mulching  can  be  seen  on  Point  Loma 
at  the  grove  of  Frank  Jennings,  Last  season 
the  trees  received  about  21  gallons  apiece,  bat 
the  growth  exceeded  other  groves  in  what  Is 
believed  to  be  a  favored  locality  where  the 
ground  was  kept  saturated. 

Perhaps  the  diatanoe  apart  which  lemon 
trees  should  be  planted  is  of  some  importance, 
and  in  setting  by  the  eqnilaterial  triangle 
method  at  25  feet  apait  will  give  79  trees  to 
the  acre,  and  for  a  tree  which  attains  the  size 
usual  to  the  Lisbon  or  Villa  Franca,  is  plenty 
olose,  while  20  feet  apart  will  give  ample  roem 
for  the  Eureka  or  Bonnie  Brae,  The  question 
is  often  asked,  "Shall  I  attempt  to  grow  any- 
thing between  the  trees?"  I  say,  underatand- 
iogly,  "yes,  almost  any  hoed  crop.  Bat  you 
should  return  to  the  soil  by  the  use  of  fertlltzsra 
all  and  even  more  nutriment  than  is  abstracted 
by  the  crop  removed."  I  think  it  a  good  plan 
to  plant  a  peaoh  tree  between  the  lemons;  both 
can  be  irrigated  with  little  extra  trouble  and 
as  the  peach  is  past  its  prime  in  ten  years,  they 
can  be  removed  at  any  time  when  the  lemons 
need  the  room,  and  will  in  the  mean  time  pay 
all  the  expenses  of  preparation  of  ground  and 
culture  of  both  trees  and  leave  a  margin  on  the 
right  side  of  the  ledger  b-'sides. 

The  Guava  in  California. 

[An  essay  read  by  L.  E.  Allen,  ot  San  Diego  county,  at 
the  Marysville  Fiuit  Growers'  ConveDtion.] 

Unlike  the  orange  or  lemon,  the  guava  is 
still  in  almost  its  n^ktural  or  wild  state,  only 
being  improved  aa  nature  improves  all  fruit, 
by  change  of  cllmite,  soil,  or  crossed  by  bees, 
etc.  In  all  our  leading  horticultural  papers, 
magazines,  pamphlets,  etc.,  we  find  the  or- 
ange and  lemon  receiving  the  utmost  attention 
of  our  most  able  bortioulturists,  and  seemingly 
these  fruits  have  nearly  attained  perfection, 
while  the  guava  is  left  to  make  its  way  into 
our  homes  and  market  as  beat  it  can,  unaided, 
unimproved  and  neglected  by  man. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  guava,  I  can  do  no 
better  than  to  quote  from  the  United  States 
report :  "Bast  authorities  agree  that  tropical 
and  subtropical  America  is  the  original  home  of 
the  guava.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that 
the  cattley  guava  was  first  introduced  into  En- 
gland from  China  in  1820,  though  it  ia  possible 
that  this  species  and  yellow  cattley,  or  Chinese 
goava,  was  first  carried  from  Brazil  to  China 
before  their  introduction  into  European  hot- 
houses. 

"The  common  goava  (Paidium  guavave)  was 
first  introduced  into  Florida  by  Ool.  H.  V. 
Snell,  in  1847,  and  the  original  trees  are  still 
standing,  or  rather  their  roots,  as  the  tops 
have  been  frosted  down  several  times.  The 
guava  of  this  species  is  now  common  all  over 
South  and  Middle  Florida  in  endless  varieties, 
size,  shape  and  vigor,  pear-ahaped,  apple- 
shaped,  large,  small,  pink,  yellow  and  whlte- 
fleshed,  with  flavor  like  that  of  strawberry  to 
that  of  sawdust  and  vinei;ar;  full  of  seed  and 
almost  entirely  seedless." 

The  yarieties  of  guava  are  numeroas,  and 
many  of  them  have  not  been  introduced  Into 
the  United  States.  The  one  most  oommou  in 
Sonthern  OallFornia  is  the  oattley  guava 
(PaUtium  cattkyanum),  or  strawberry  gaava, 
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80  called  beoanae  of  its  strong  resemblance  in 
flavor  and  odor  to  a  ripe  strawberry.  It  is  also 
called  the  hardy  guava,  as  it  will  endure  more 
frost  than  most  other  varieties.  It  is  an  ever- 
green with  small,  thick,  glossy  leaves,  resem- 
bling the  camellia;  flowers  white  and  not  very 
conspicuous,  and  are  borne  at  the  axis  of  the 
leaves.  Fruit  commences  to  ripen  in  Septem- 
ber, and  continues  for  six  months  in  the  most 
sheltered  localities,  although  the  bulk  of  the 
crop  is  harvested  in  abaut  four  months.  The 
fruit  is  eaten  and  prepared  in  almost  every  con- 
ceivable way,  and  is  very  delicious  whether 
eaten  fresh  from  the  bush  or  sliced  with  cream 
and  sugar,  preserved  or  made  into  strawberry 
shortcake,  plea  or  paddings. 

But  its  crowning  excellence,  and  that  which 
will  make  it  most  valuable  as  an  article  of  com- 
merce, is  found  In  the  delicious  jelly  made  from 
the  ripe  fruit.  It  is  not  only  world-famed  for 
lU  excellence  as  a  table  delicacy,  but  possesses 
medicinal  properties,  being  highly  valued  by 
singers  and  public  speakers  as  a  voice  clearer. 
A  fiae  wine  is  also  made  from  ii. 

Wfl  find  the  so-called  strawberry  guava  of 
San  Diego  county  of  many  varieties,  differing 
in  color,  form  and  flavor  and  ranging  in  size 
from  two  inches  in  diameter  to  those  so  small 
and  seedy  as  to  ba  entirely  worthless,  though 
grown  on  the  same  soil  and  produced  from  same 
seed.  I  believe  the  guava  is  sneceptible  of  as 
much  Improvement  as  any  other  fruit,  and 
much  can  be  done  in  this  line  by  planting  only 
seed  from  the  finest  and  largest  fruit,  also  by 
thorough  onltivatioD,  careful  pruning  and  call- 
ing out  Imperfect  plants  and  those  which  pro- 
duce inferior  fruit,  thereby  avoiding  the  possi- 
bility of  hybridizing  by  bees  or  scattering  of 
seed  by  birds. 

Florida  is  said  to  contain  hundreds  of  varie- 
ties unnamed,  and  most  of  them  worthless.  Ba- 
oanse  of  chance  seedlings  from  those  introduoed 
by  Mr.  Snell,  and  our  carelessness,  there  is 
danger  of  producing  the  same  condition  here. 
By  using  the  same  care  that  has  been  exercised 
in  the  orange  and  lemon,  I  expect  a  guava  will 
be  produced  *s  much  superior  to  those  we  now 
have  as  the  Navel  orange  or  Eureka  and  Bonnie 
Brae  lemon  ia  superior  to  a  worthless  seedling. 

We  also  have  from  Florida  the  Psidium  py- 
ri/erum  or  pear  guava — plants  of  large  growth, 
a  light  green  and  resembling  that  of  the  apple, 
but  larger,  pear-shaped  and  when  ripe  of  a 
beautiful  yellow  color,  fine  for  eating,  etc. 

So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  am  not  favor- 
ably impressed  with  it,  as  it  is  too  tender  for 
our  occaiional  frosts  and  takes  too  long  to  ma- 
ture it9  fruit,  and  is  also  a  shy  bearer.  We 
have  plants  five  years  old  large  enough  to  pro- 
duce 100  pounds  of  frait.  Some  of  them  have 
none  at  all,  others  a  few,  much  of  It  only  about 
half  grown. 

The  gaava  thrives  best  on  a  sandy  loam,  but 
will  adapt  itself  to  any  soil  and  prove  sat- 
isfactory; requires  about  the  same  amount  of 
water  and  cultivation  as  the  orange,  but  unlike 
the  orange  it  needs  no  treatment  for  scale  or 
other  ioiarions  peets.  Is  free  from  disease  and 
always  produces  a  eood  crop. 

And  as  for  pre  fit,  I  believe  the  guava  will 
compare  favorably  with  and  sarpass  any  other 
frait,  not  excepting  the  orange  or  lemon,  when 
we  take  into  consideration  the  small  amount  of 
care  r€quired,  ease  of  cnlcivation,  together  with 
the  certain  and  bountiful  crops  and  early  age 
at  which  it  begins  to  yield  returns.  To  illus- 
trate: Suppose  we  take  one  acre  of  ground 
re»dy  to  plant. 

We  put  guavas  eight  feet  opart  each  way,  or 
680  plants  to  the  aci-p,  at  $40  per  thousand  nnFt 
$27  20;  Planting,  $25;  care  first  year,  $25; 
water,  $3.50;  care  and  water  second  year, 
$28.50;  coPt  of  plants,  care  and  water  for  two 
years,  $109  20. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  year,  we  will  have 
harvested  a  prnsll  crop.  The  plants  should 
yield  at  \eAf*-  25  cents  each,  $170;  packing  and 
markntlng,  $40;  net  income,  $1.30;  expenses  for 
the  twr^  vears,  $109.  Profit  for  the  first  two 
years,  $21. 

The  inquiry  is  frequently  made:  "What 
are  we  to  do  with  our  froit  ?  We  have  no  mar- 
ket; it  is  too  far  to  ship  East.  The  weather  is 
too  warm,"  etc.  We  can  only  answer  by  com- 
parison. We  have  no  home  market  for 
peaches,  prunes,  apricots,  etc.,  but  hope  that 
as  soon  as  we  have  fruit  enough  to  support  a 
cannery,  one  will  be  built.    So  with  the  guava. 

Much  could  be  said  on  this  snbject,  but  as  it 
belongs  to  the  question  of  "  How  to  market," 
we  will  leave  it  for  others.  However,  will  add, 
onr  EMtern  friends  are  ready  for  all  oar  va- 
rious fruits.  If  only  properly  pat  up  and  placed 
ia  their  markets. 


Points  on  Pkanuts. — The  following  paper 
on  Peanatff,  written  by  J.  B  Raa  of  Et  C«jun, 
was  read  before  the  Connty  Horticultural  Con- 
vention In  December:  I  have  been  rpquexted 
to  give  my  method  with  peanuts.  The  best 
■oil  is  a  light,  sandy  loam.  Time  to  plant, 
when  the  ground  is  warm,  same  time  that  corn 
is  planted.  Plant  seed  18  inches  by  thren  feet. 
If  the  soil  Is  not  naturally  moist,  it  must  be 
thoroughly  irrigated  and  caltivated  before  plant- 
ing. Cultivate  till  vines  interfere — never  touch  a 
vine  with  hoe,  shovel  or  cultivator.  This  rale 
i«  imperative  for  best  results.  Never  hill  or 
draw  dirt  to  the  vines.  Irrigating  and  disturb- 
ing vines  after  they  are  np  causes  muddy  nnts 
which  are  impossible  to  make  bright  afterward. 
My  plan  of  harvesting  to  save  fodder,  which  is 
about  (>qaal  to  good  clover  hay,  is  as  follows: 
Fat  a  knife  on  the  two  hind  cultivator  teeth — 
take  all  other  teeth  out — drive  the  horvea 
astride  the  row.    The  knife  oats  the  taproot  of 


the  vine.  Leave  the  vine  in  the  row  for  two  or 
three  days,  then  put  two  or  three  rows  together 
for  two  or  three  days  till  cured.  Then  haul  tu 
barn  or  storebouae  and  pick  nuts  off  by  hand. 
The  nuts  are  then  pat  into  a  wire  cylinder  and 
turned  around  till  polished  bright,  when  they 
are  sacked.  Althoagh  my  method  is  not  as  ex- 
peditious as  harvesting  by  a  machine,  the  fod- 
der is  of  such  good  quality  as  to  more  than 
compensate  for  the  extra  time.  My  yield  was 
40  sacks  of  40  pounds  to  the  sack,  or  1600 
pounds  ti  the  acre,  worth  3  cents  per  pound — 
making  $48  per  acre. 

Destroying  Surface  Roots  of  the  Fig. 

COLDSA,  CaL. 

To  THE  Editok: — I  have  an  item  from  par- 
ties near  Oroville,  who  are  cultivating  the 
White  Adriatic  fig,  and  their  experience  is  that 
they  get  much  better  fruit  by  plowing  deep, 
and  tearing  ap  and  destroying  all  the  surface 
roots  on  their  trees. 

I  am  growing  several  hundred  trees  of  this 
fig,  and  this  experience  is  so  adverse  to  practice 
and  theories  I  have  always  heard  advocated  on 
this  line,  that  I  thought  you  might  throw  some 
light  on  it  through  the  Pkess. 

Fig  roots  go  down  very  deep,  and  many  of 
them  spread  a  few  inches  from  the  surface. 
What  use  the  surface  roots  serve  in  the  forma- 
tion of  fruit,  I  am  not  advised.  It's  been  sup- 
posed they  serve  a  uaeful  purpose. 

Fig  Grower. 

[Will  the  advocates  of  this  practice  enlighten 
o«  ? — Eds.] 


©HE  ^IEU)D. 


The  Hop  Crop  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

A  short  time  ago  we  gave  a  few  notes  on  the 
hop  crop  of  the  Pacific  coast  in  advance  of  the 
census  bulletin  on  that  subject.  It  may  inter- 
est onr  hop-growing  readers  to  examine  a  little 
more  in  detail  into  the  roaults  of  the  census  ex- 
amination of  the  subject: 

In  the  United  States  only  17  States  now  re- 
port the  production  of  hops  for  market.  Qf 
these  only  five  produce  100,000  pounds  or  more 
each,  and  may  be  considered  important  hop- 
growing  States  from  a  oommeroial  point  of  view. 
These  are  California,  New  York,  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington and  Wisconsin.  Of  *he  39,171,270 
pounds  of  hops  grown  in  the  United  States  in 
the  censns  ysar  1890,  the  five  S-atej  named 
produced  38,965,920  pounds,  or  99.48  per  cent. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  acreage 
and  product  of  each  of  these  five  States  in  the 
cri-.;r  of  pro'incticn: 

States.  Acres.  Pounds. 

NewYurk   6,670  20,063,029 

■Washington   fi,iri  8,'iVi,730 

California   3,974  6,547,333 

Orestoo   3,130  3,613,7?6 

428,547 


Wisconsin. 


9fa7 


Totals  49,854  38,965,920 

The  averages  per  acre  of  the  Uaited  States 
aiid  the  five  hop-yroduclng  States  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

POUB'ts. 

The  United  Stales   7S0 

California  1,618 

WashiugtoD    1,016 

Oregon   I,l.'i5 

New  Voik    647 

Wisconsin   443 

The  12  ofcher  States  report' d  a  prodnotlon 
o'  only  205,350  pound?,  or  0  52  per  cent.  Tneee 
12  States  reported  only  about  o  e-twenty-third 
of  the  annouit  produced  in  the  single  connty  of 
Otsigo,  N.  Y. 

Ttip  Pacific  coast  Spates,  California,  Oregon 
and  WasblDgtoD,  show,  respectively,  the  fol- 
lowing increase  in  product  and  its  percotage 
as  compared  with  the  census  reports  of  1880: 

Pounds.  Ptf  Ci  nt. 

California  6,103,261  353.39 

Oregon  3  339,355  1,378.79 

Washington  7,810,003  1,082.08 

New  York  and  Wisconsin  show  a  decrease  in 
the  same  period  as  follows: 

Pounds.         Per  Cent. 

New  York  '. . .  .1,565,902  7.24 

Wisconsin  1,538,280  78.21 

The  bop  acreage  of  the  three  Pacific  coast 
States  has  in  like  manner  Increased  as  follows: 

Aors 

California      2,f65 

Oregon  2,836 

Washington  4,679 

In  the  same  time.  New  York  and  Wisconsin 
have  (decreased  in  acreage  respectively  2402 
and  3472  acres.  Fifty  thousand  two  hundred 
and  twelve  acres  of  land  in  the  United  States 
were  dnvoted  to  the  cultivation  uf  hops  in  the 
ypar  1890  (census  year  1890),  an  increase  of 
3412  acres  in  ten  years. 

It  will  be  ob-ierved  that  this  increase  of  acre- 
age Is  by  no  means  proportionate  with  the  in 
crease  in  the  crop  for  the  same  period,  Thp 
increase  In  the  quantity  of  hops  grown  is  47.56 
per  cent,  while  the  increase  in  acreage  is  only 
7.29  per  cent.  The  discrepancy  between  pro- 
duction and  area  Is  readily  accounted  for,  by 
the  fact  that  in  the  Spates  of  New  York  and 
Wisconsin,  where  the  average  yield  per  acre  is 
small,  ranging  from  443  to  547  poonds,  many 
growers  have  retired  from  the  business,  and 
hence  the  acreage  has  been  la'gplv  reduced. 
New  York  has  fallen  off  from  39.072  to  36.670 
r  c.rpn  in  thn  oast  ten  years,  and  Wisconsin  from 
4439  to  967  ftoros  during  the  same  period. 
Thus,  in  these  two  States,  there  Is  a  decrease 


of  5874  acres  since  the  census  of  1880,  and  the 
decrease  is  still  continuing.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  enormons  increase  in  the  product  ia 
shown  in  California,  Oregon  aud  Washington, 
where  the  averaeo  yield  per  acre  is  very  large, 
ranging  from  1155  pounds  in  Oregon  to  1626  in 
Washington,  and  1648  in  California.  These 
two  elements.  Increase  in  acreage  where  the 
average  is  groat  and  decrease  where  it  is  small, 
account  for  the  result  shown. 

The  variations  in  yield  in  hop-growine  locali- 
ties are  frequently  very  great,  and  in  some 
States  the  uacertainties  of  the  crop  have  been 
so  marked  that  its  cultivation  Is  nearly  aban- 
doned. Twenty  years  ago,  thn  States  of  Maine, 
Massachusetts.  Michigan,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont  and  Wisconsin  produced  annually  ten 
times  the  quantity  they  now  produce.  Wis- 
consin ten  years  ago  ranked  second  only  to 
New  York  in  hop  production,  but  in  that 
period  it  has  been  left  far  behind  by  the  Pacific 
States,  and  now  ranks  as  the  fifth,  producing 
less  than  500,000  pounds,  agaioflt  about  2,000,- 
000  in  1879  and  4,500,000  in  1869. 

Ten  connties  in  the  Uaited  States  produce 
over  1,000,000  pounds  of  hops  each.  These 
counties  being  the  most  important  localities  of 
the  hop  growing  industry,  the  following 
analyses  of  the  statistics  reported  from  them 
will  be  of  interest.  The  acreage  and  amounts 
respectively  produced  by  them  are  given  as  fol- 
lows, the  counties  stated  in  the  order  in  which 
they  rank  as  producing  counties: 


Counties. 


Otsego  . 
Madison  . . . 
Oneida  .... 

Pierce   

King 

Schoharie . . 
Sacramento 
Sonoma  . . 
Marion 
Franklin  . . . 


State. 


Acres  Pouo's. 


New  York  !  7,749 

New  York  '  6,956 

Vew  York  |  6,002 

Washington  .    .  !  2,191 

Washington  . .  . .  1,768 

New  York   5,563 

California  ...       ,  963 

California    1,646 

Oregon   974 

New  York  '  2,930 


4,698,687 
4,094,440 
3,704,341 
3,699,671 
3,238,075 
3,148,885 
2,134,606 
1,263,610 
1,169,657 
1,106,123 


The  segmeatn  production  of  these  ten  coun- 
ties is  28,258,095  pounds,  grown  upon  36,142 
acres,  or  72.14  per  cent  of  the  entire  hop  crop 
of  this  country  from  71.98  per  cent  of  acreage. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  average 
yields  per  acre  of  these  counties,  as  compared 
with  their  respective  State  averages  and  with 
the  average  of  the  United  States,  they  being 
arranged  in  rank  according  to  production  per 
acre,  the  signs  lndlc«tlng  the  quantity  above  or 
below  the  State  or  United  States  averages,  re. 
sppctiveb- : 


Counties. 


State. 


p 


■^acramento  Cali'ornia   2,217 

King    Washington  '  1,831 

Pierce  IWashington  !  1,689 


Sonoma  iCalfornia 

Marion  Oregon . . . . 

Oneida   ! New  York. 

Otsego  New  York. 

Madison  iNew  York. 

Schoharie  New  York. 

Franklin  I  New  York. 

<  D-notes  "lus. 


1,208 
1,201 
617 
606 
689 
566 
378 


P  B 


♦669 
♦205 
•63 
-440 
*46 
*7n 
*59 
»42 
♦19 


Q 

♦1,437 
♦1,051 
♦909 
♦428 
♦421 
—163 
—174 
—191 
—214 
—402 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  average  vield  per 
acre  ia  enormously  greater  in  the  Pacific  States 
than  elsewhere.  This  fact  tends  to  but  one 
result — the  gradual  abandonment  of  hop-farm- 
ing oast  of  the  Mississippi  and  It^  rapid  in- 
crease on  the  Pacific  Slope.  New  York,  how- 
ever, still  remains  the  greatest  hop-producing 
Slate. 

Honey  Dew  on  Hop  Plants. 

To  THE  Editor  : — In  your  issue  of  Nov.  28, 
1891,  your  Coivallls  correspondent  makes  me 
say  at  the  Harrisburg  Farmers' Institute:  "The 
excrement  of  the  hop  lice  falling  on  the  leaves 
of  the  hop  occasions  a  condition  favorable  for 
the  growth  of  mold,  etc." 

What  I  really  did  say  was  that  "  honey  dew 
Kcreted  by  the  lust  at  work  on  the  under  side  of 
the  loaves  and  falling  on  top  of  the  leaves  be- 
low occasions  a  condition  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  mold,  the  so-called  'hop  blight."' 

Will  you  kindly  make  the  correction  in  the 
columns  of  your  paper  ?     F.  L  Washburn. 

Sugar  Beet  Growing  in  Pajaro  Valley. 

The  Pajaronian  of  Watsonville  gives  a  re- 
view of  the  cost  and  returns  from  sugar  beet 
crops  in  the  Pajaro  valley,  during  the  last  sea- 
son.   The  editor  says  by  way  of  introduction: 

Although  these  are  some  of  the  most  favor- 
able instances,  yet  the  average  is  not  far  be- 
hind, and  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  farmer  who 
did  not  make  more  from  his  beets  this  year 
than  from  any  n^her  snmmer  crop.  The  aver- 
age yield  for  1891,  as  shown  by  the  Western 
Bjet  Sugar  Co. 's  books,  is  between  13  and  14 
tons  per  acre,  which  is  $5  per  ton — the  average 
price  psld  by  the  oomoany — gives  a  return  of 
$65  to  $70  per  acre.  The  cost  of  production, 
not  including  rent  of  land,  varies  from  $2  to  $3 
per  ton,  or  from  $26  to  $40  per  acre.  It  Is, 
perhaps,  impossible  to  give  the  exact  average 
profit  per  acre  for  the  season,  as  so  much  of  the 
work  is  done  by  the  farmers  and  their  estimates 
of  the  value  of  their  labor  vary  so  extremely, 
yet  It  Is  quite  safe  to  say  that  the  'xv^rage 
profit  on  >ugar  beets  this  year  was  $30  per 
acre,  and  that  this  figure  was  considerably  In- 
creased when  the  farmer  did  his  own  work. 
The  following  results  of  this  year's  crop  are 
taken  from  the  cultivator's  own  figares,  In 


every  instance  the  land  belonged  to  the  beet 
raiser,  and  hi"  estimated  value  of  rent  of  land  ia 
also  given.  Where  the  farmer  did  any  of  the 
work  himself,  the  cost  of  such  work  is  estima- 
ted at  the  amount  It  would  take  to  have  it  per- 
formed by  hirtd  labor  nd  teams. 

R.   BUKLAND— 5  ACRES. 

Plowing  and  preparing  land,  $4  per  acre-  22 
cents  per  ton — total,  $20. 

Seed,  $1.20  per  acre — 7  cents  per  ton — total,  $6. 

HoeinK,  thinning,  topping,  and  loading  into 
wagon,  $27.28  per  acre— $1.50  per  ton— total, 
$136  40. 

Plowing  out  and  hauling,  $9.09  per  acre — 50 
cams  per  ton — total,  $45.45 

94,742  tons  yielded  $473.71;  profit,  per  acre, 
$S.?-i7;  per  ton,  $2.71;  estimated  rent  of  land,  $15 
per  acre — 82  cents  per  ton. 

L.  E.   PEARCE— 15  ACRES. 

Plowing  and  preparing  land,  $5  per  acre — 31 
cents  per  ton — total,  $75 

Seed,  $1.02  cents  per  acre— 6cents  per  ton — total, 
$15-30- 

Hoeing,  thinning,  topping  and  loading  into 
wagon,  $24.23  per  acre— $1.50  per  ton— total, 
$363-45- 

Plowing  out  and  hauling,  $8.08  per  acre — 50 
cents  per  ton— total,  $121.20. 

241,147  tons  yielded  $1205.73;  Profit  per  acre. 
$42.05;  per  ton,  $2.63;  estimated  rent  of  land,  $15 
per  acre— 93  cents  per  Ion. 

O.  TUTTLE— 5  ACRES. 

Plowing  and  preparing  land,  $6.50  per  acre — 32 
cents  per  ton — total,  $32.50. 

Seed,  78  cents  per  acre— 4  cents  per  ton — total, 
$3  90. 

Thinning  and  hoeing,  $8  per  aero — 40  cents  per 

ton  — total,  $40. 
Topping,  $14.07  per  acre — 70  cents  per  ton — total, 

$70.  as- 
Plowing  out,  $3  per  acre— 15  cents  per  ton— total, 

$15. 

Hauling,  $10.05  P^f  S-ce — 50  cents  per  ton — total, 
$50.25. 

102.56  tons  yielded  $512.81;  profit  per  acre, 
$60,16;  per  ton,  $2.89;  estimated  rent  of  land, 
$20  per  acre — $t  ppr  ton. 

D.     TUTTLE— II  ACRES. 

Plowing  and  preparing  land,  $3  per  acre — 14 
cents  per  ton — total,  $33. 

Seed,  $1.50  per  acre — 7  cents  per  ton — total, 
$16  50. 

Hoeing,  thinning,  topping  and  loading  into 
wagon,  $27.52  per  acre — $1.25  per  ton — total, 
1302.72, 

Plowing  out  and  hauling,  $ii.oi  per  acre — 50  cents 
per  ton — total,  $121. ir, 

242  135  tons  yielded  $1210.67;  profit  per  acre, 
$67.03;  par  ton.  $3.04;  estimated  rent  of  land,  $20 
per  acre — 91  cents  per  ton. 

J.   W.  GALLY— 7  ACRES. 

Plowing  and  preparing  laud,  $5  per  acre- 20  cents 
per  ton — total,  $35. 

Seed,  71  cents  per  acta — 3  cents  per  ton — total, 
$4-97- 

Thinning,  hoeing,  tapping  and  loading  into  wag- 
°",  $37  38  per  acre— $(.50  per  ton — total,  £261.66. 

Plowing  out,  $4.29  per  acre — 17  cents  per  ton — 
total,  $30.03. 

Hauling,  $12.46  per  acre — 50  cents  per  ton — total, 
$87.22. 

171.21  tons  yielded  $856.06;  profit  per  acre, 
$62.45;  profit  per  ton,  $2.60;  estimated  rent  of  land, 
$15  per  acre — 60  cents  per  ton. 

A.  C.  PECKHAM  — 6  ACRES. 

Plowing  and  preparing  land,  $5  per  acre — 29  cents 
per  ton — total,  $30. 

Seed,  $1.17  per  acre— 7  cents  per  ton — total, 
$7.02. 

Thinning,  hoeing,  topping  and  loading  into  wag- 
on, $26.22  per  acre — $1.50  per  ton — total,  $157.32. 

Plowing  out  and  hauling,  $10.49  P^r  acre — 60 
cents  per  ton — total,  $62.94. 

103.43  tons  yielded  $517.15;  profit  per  acre, 
$43.31;  p'ofit  pT  ton,  $2.54;  estimated  rent  of  land, 
$15  per  acre — 86  cents  per  ton. 

J.  PEDERSEN— 15  ACRES. 

Plowing  and  preparing  land.  $7  per  acre — 30 
cents  per  ton — total,  $105, 

Seed,  $1.09  per  acre — 5  cents  per  ton — total, 
$16.35. 

Ihinning,  hoeing,  topping  and  loading  irto  wag- 
on, $28.43  P^r  ^'^re — $1.20  per  ton — total.  $426.45. 

Plowing  out  and  hauling,  $9  48  per  acre  —40  cents 
per  ton — total,  $142.20. 

350.17  tons  yielded  $1750.86:  profit  per  acre, 
$70.72;  per  ton,  $3.05;  estimated  rent  of  land,  $20 
per  acre — 84  cents  per  ton. 

J.  ALBRIGHT— 6  ACRES. 

Plowing  and  preparing  land,  $8  per  acre — 29 
cents  per  ton — total,  $48. 

Seed,  $1.42  per  acre — 5  cents  per  ton — total, 
$8.52. 

Thinning,  hoeing,  topping  and  loading  into  wag- 
on, $40.68  per  acre — $1.50  per  ion— total,  $244.08. 

Plowing  out  and  hauling,  $21.70  per  acre — 80 
cents  per  ton — total,  $130.20. 

165.54  tons  yielded  $827.70;  profit  per  acre, 
$66  15;  per  ton,  $2.36;  estimated  rent  of  land,  $15 
per  acre — 55  cents  per  ton. 

M.  TUTTLE— 10  ACRES. 

Plowing  and  preparing  land,  $5  per  acre — 27 
cents  per  ton — total,  $50. 

Seed,  $1.12  per  acre — 6  cents  per  ton — total, 
$11.20. 

Planting,  65  cents  per  acre — 3  cents  per  ton — 
total,  $6.50. 

Hoeing,  thinning,  topping  and  loading  into  wag- 
on, $17.81  per  acre — 95  cents  per  ton — total, 
$178. 10. 

Hauling  and  plowing  out,  $9.37  per  acre — 50 
cents  per  ton — total,  $93.70. 

187.527  tens  yielded  $937.62;  profit  per  acre, 
$59.81;  per  ton,  $3.19;  estimated  rent  of  land,  $20 
per  acre — $1.07  per  ton. 


The  Wooden  Nutmeg  of  fraud  fame  has 
been  eclipsed  by  Dutch  ingenuity.  According 
to  the  word  sent  from  Utrecht,  the  Hollanders 
are  making  artificial  almonds  In  large  quanti- 
ties from  paste  composed  of  glacose.  They  are 
shaped  and  colored  to  nature,  and  steeped  In 
nitro-benzole,  to  give  the  necessary  odor. 
Hundreds  of  bushels  have  been  sold  to  unscru- 
pulous dealers,  who  mix  them  with  the  genuine 
article.  The  same  people  are  at  work  on  a  var- 
■labed  coffee  bean. 
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J^ATROJVJS  Of  ]EiuSBAJM©I^Y. 

Onr  Ofllcial  Crange  Edltlon.-Tlie  Grange  news 
of  most  general  interest  is  given  through  all  editions  ot  our 
paper  on  this  page.  One  or  more  pages,  devoted  to  Crange 
'nterests,  are  given  in  our  Grange  edition,  which  any  sub- 
BOriber  can  receive  in  lieu  of  the  regular  edition  WITHOUT 
EXTRA  COST,  by  addressing  the  publishers. 


The  Master's  Desk. 

S.  W.  DAVIS,  W.  M.   8.  8.  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

The  new  year  is  fairly  started.  At  the 
first  meeting  of  your  Grange  make  a  Hat  of 
all  farmers  in  your  jurisdiction,  with  the 
members  of  their  families,  who  are  eligible 
to  the  Grange,  and  call  on  them  with  the 
view  of  interesting  them  in  Grange  work. 
You  will  surely  find  some  who  will  join  the 
Grange.  It  will  pay  to  try.  Good  seed  is 
almost  sure  to  grow,  and  especially  so  if 
well  planted  in  good  soil. 

Wanted  I  A  charter  list  for  a  Grange  in 
Southern  California  1 


A  good  organizer  can  make  money  by 
taking  the  field  in  behalf  of  the  Grange. 

Manchester,  N.  H.,  is  bidding  high  for 
the  next  session  of  the  National  Grange. 


The  new  word  is  ready. 


installed  at  the  Hall  of  Santa  Rosa  Grange 
by  Past  Master  G.  N.  Sanborn,  on  Satur- 
day, Jan,  9,  1892. 


The  Baby  Grange — Glen  Ellen — has  in- 
stalled newly  elected  officers,  A  class  of 
five  members  is  to  receive  the  third  and 
fourth  degrees  at  the  next  meeting,  January 
23d,  and  all  Patrons  in  good  standing  will 
be  welcome. 


Splendid  weather !  More  like  May  than 
January  !  Just  the  finest  kind  of  growing 
weather.  A  good  time  to  scatter  some 
Grange  seed.  Send  out  a  few  Declarations 
of  Purposes.  Hand  your  farmer  neighbor 
a  copy  of  the  Constitution  and  a  blank  ap- 
plication for  membership.  Sow  Grange 
"  I 


Help  the  officers  of  your  own  Grange  and 
of  the  State  Grange  and  of  the  National 
Grange  to  advance  the  interests,  elevate  the 
characters,  increase  the  opportunities  and 
enlarge  the  sphere  of  the  American  farmer. 
Help  your  Grange  paper,  for  by  so  doing 
you  help  yourself,  you  help  the  Order,  you 
help  the  farmer  and  you  help  humanity. 
Any  means  of  education  is  a  help. 

The  success  of  an  army  in  a  hard-fought 
battle  is  often  due  to  ^ood  music.  History 
teaches  so.  The  general  knows  it;  so  does 
the  soldier.  Even  the  drummer  boy  knows 
his  worth.  Just  so  in  the  Grange.  We  find 
music  a  winning  instrument.  Try  and 
have  plenty  of  good  music,  and  I  am  sure 
you  will  go  home  and  say :  "  We  had  a 
good  meeting  to-day." 

Appoint  a  committee  of  your  Grange  to 
assist  your  County  Deputy  to  organize  new 
and  reorganize  old  Granges.  Visit  the  lo- 
cality where  a  Grange  is  most  needed,  and 
stay  with  those  farmers  till  you  get  a 
Grange.  "  If  at  first  you  don't  succeed, 
try,  try  again."  "  Where  there  is  a  will, 
there  is  a  way." 

Ask  farmers  to  read ;  ask  them  to  think  ; 
ask  them  to  act ;  and  then  offer  them  the 
Grange  as  a  means  and  as  an  end.  The 
more  they  inquire  about  the  Grange,  the 
more  they  will  respect  it,  and  the  more 
they  will  be  convinced  of  the  importance  of 
an  organization  among  farmers. 

Recommend  a  good,  live,  competent 
Deputy.  We  must  have  workers.  The 
Grange  must  grow ;  it  must  be  extended. 
Work  will  do  it,  and  nothing  but  work  will 
succeed. 


From  and  after  this  date,  the  National 
Grange  will  furnish  the  working  tools, 
knife  and  pencil  with  each  charter  outfit. 

The  Grange  will  have  suitable  headquar- 
ters at  the  World's  Fair,  for  all  members  of 
the  Order.  There  will  probably  be  a  Bu- 
reau of  Information,  and  from  time  to  time 
lectures  will  be  given  and  essays  will  be 
read.   On  this  point,  more  anon. 


We  want  to  elect  men  to  office  who  will 
be  servants,  not  masters  of  the  people. 
Please  bear  that  in  mind.  We  want  honest 
men,  not  the  ordinary  two-by  four  hothouse 
politician.  We  want  men  who  represent 
ideas  more  than  they  do  dollars.  In  short, 
we  want  fitness,  not  flesh  alone. 

The  sad  news  of  the  death  of  Bro,  Wm 
M.  Ireland,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Order 
of  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  reminds  us  that 
there  are  but  few  of  that  noble  band  who 
have  not  been  called  to  the  Land  ofEternal 
Rest,    Bro.  Ireland  died  Christmas  Eve, 
1891.    His  many  years  of  usefulness  on 
earth  are  closed,  but  the  work  he  helped  to 
begin  will  live  after  him.    He  erected  his 
own  monument.    The  Order  of  Patrons  of 
Husbandry  is  sure  to  live  and  sure  to  oc 
cupy  a  useful  position  long  after  the  last  one 
of  its  founders  has  been   garnered.  All 
honor  to  the  name  of  each  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Grange  1    Let  the  announce 
ment  of  the  death  of  Bro,  Wm.  M.  Ireland 
a  founder  of  the  Grange,  be  made  by  the 
Worthy  Lecturer  of    each  subordinate 
Grange  in  California.    Peace  to  the  ashes 
of  our  departed  brother  I 


Cooperative  Bujing. 

Practical  Reanlts  Accomplisbed  by  Two- 
Rock  Orange, 

To  THE  Editob: — Enclosed  please  find 
the  report  of  the  Cooperative  Committee  of 
Two  Rock  Grange,  which  was  read  and 
accepted  at  our  last  meeting,  and,  at  the  re- 
quest of  W.  Master  Martin,  copied  for  pub- 
lication in  the  Rttbal  Press  for  the  pur- 
pose of  leading  other  Granges  to  feel  an 
interest  in  similar  work. 

If  anything  I  could  say,  would  induce 
other  Granges  to  follow  our  example,  I 
would  gladly  do  so.  To  those  who  will 
read  our  report,  it  would  be  unnecessary  to 
point  out  the  material  benefits  derived,  as 
the  figures  speak  for  themselves.  And 
surely  all  know,  that  all  kind  of  products 
now  pass  through  too  many  hands,  making 
the  difference  between  the  price  the  produc- 
er gets  and  the  price  the  consumer  pays, 
altogether  too  large.  We  complain  of  over- 
production, but  if  consumers  could  be 
supplied  with  the  various  products  they 
need  at  less  expense  than  is  now  the  case, 
overproduction  would  not  be  heard  of,  or  at 
least  very  little. 

Especially-  should  we  never  speak  of 
overproduction  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
as  long  as  one  worthy  human  being  suffers 
for  the  want  of  them.  We  should  then  put 
the  blame  where  it  belongs,  viz.,  to  our  faulty 
system  of  distribution. 

It  is,  however,  not  so  easy  to  remedy 
an  evil   which  has  existed  so   long,  but 
should  try;  we  should  make  a  begin 
ning,  even  if  it  is  somewhat  difficult. 

The  first  difficulty  will  be  in  getting  s 
good  committee;  a  committee  that  will  work 
and  work  together;  one  willing  to  sacrifice 
time  for  the  general  good,  and  not  be  dis- 
couraged even  if  it  sometimes  hears  grum 
bling  and  criticism  instead  of  appreciation, 
for  in  the  end  honest  efforts  will  always  be 
appreciated.  Then  the  members  must  be 
come  interested.  This  would  seem  easy,  as 
not  only  can  they  be  shown  that  they  will 
receive  a  direct  benefit,  but  that,  by  getting 
accustomed  to  work  together,  we  farmers, 
can  ultimately  remedy  all  the  social,  polit 
ical  and  commercial  evils  we  now  complain 
of.  Nevertheless,  the  bulk  of  the  members 
will  be  found  slow  to  get  started,  and  for 
various  reasons;  one  of  which  is  the  scarcity 
of  cash.  In  too  many  instances  the  mem 
bers  are  indebted  to  the  local  stores  in  such 
way  as  almost  to  be  owned*  by  them. 
There  are  other  reasons  that  need  not  be 
mentioned.  This,  the  most  common  one,  is 
mentioned  because  it  is  the  one  we  should 
most  try  to  remove.  It  is  worth  sacrificing 
something  to  become  free  men  and  women. 
If  we  have  a  great  many  unpaid  store  bills 
we  are  not  free. 

The  manner  in  which  Two  Rock  Grange 
worked  last  year  is  briefly  this:  Every  other 
month  a  combined  order  for  groceries  would 
be  sent  off,  shortly  after  the  first  monthly 
meeting.  The  goods  would  then  arrive  be 
fore  our  second  monthly  meeting,  on  which 
day  such  articles  as  were  to  be  divided  were 
taken  to  the  hall  and  divided.  The  Grange 
owns  weighing  scales  and  furnishes  books 
and  necessary  stationery. 

In  some  cases  it  may  be  well  to  pay  the 
committee  one  per  cent  of  sales  to  partly 
pay  them  for  their  trouble;  in  other  cases,  it 
would  not  be  necessary.  In  order  to  avoid 
as  much  as  possible  buying  broken  pack- 
ages, it  is  well  to  have  a  sinking  fund  either 
advanced  by  the  Grange  or  created  out  of 
the  orders  by  charging  one  or  two  per  cent 
on  the  various  bills  for  the  purpose.  The 
committee  can  then  always  order  full  pack- 
ages of  such  articles  as  don't  spoil,  like 
soap,  starch,  rice,  beans,  etc.,  and  hold 
them  until  used.  We  buy  such  articles  as 
coal  oil,  flour,  feed,  etc.,  once  or  twice  a 
year.  Hardware  we  have  so  far  not  bought 
with  any  regularity.  We  have  also  taken 
advantage  of  the  Trade- Card  system  to  quite 
a  large  extent.  C.  NissoN, 

The  Commlttee'a  Report. 


The  officers  of  Bennett  Valley,  Sebas 
topol  and  Santa  Rosa  Granges  were  jointly 


Worthy  Master:  Your  Cooperative  Com- 
mittee begs  leave  to  submit  the  following 
report  for  the  year  1891: 

We  have  bought  groceries  to  the  amount 
of  $1246.41.  Calculating  that  we  have 
made  20  per  cent  by  buying  these  goods 
wholesale  for  cash,  instead  of  at  retail,  it 
made  us  a  saving  of  $311.60, 

In  hardware  we  have  not  bought  together 
as  we  should  have  done,  for  reasons  ex- 
3lained  during  the  year;  but  on  the  two 
3ills  of  goods  bought,  a  large  saving  was 
made.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  say  what 
the  average  discount  would  be;  on  some 
articles  it  was  70  per  cent,  incredible  as  it 
seems,  on  others  50  per  cent,  30  per  cent 
and  less.  The  average  discount  would 
probably  not  be  less  than  30  per  cent,  mak- 
ing a  saving  on  the  two  bills  of  $37.56.  In 
other  words,  instead  of  paying  $126.70,  we 
only  paid  $80,64,  Under  the  "  trade  card  " 
system,  members  have  bought  about  $300 
worth;  with  a  saving  on  these  purchases  of 
ten  per  cent,  a  saving  was  made  of  $30.  Of 
coal  oil  we  have  bought  during  the  year 
about  $400  worth,  with  a  discount  of  15  per 
cent,  making  a  saving  of  $60. 

On  feed  and  flour  we  made,  on  one  trans- 
action, a  profit  of  $200.  This  was  somewhat 
of  an  accident,  however,  as  was  explained 
at  the  time.  As  a  regular  thing  we  have 
not  been  able  to  get  more  than  2J  per  cent 
discount  from  feed  and  seed  from  ton  rates, 
and  on  flour  from  5  to  10  per  cent. 

The  aggregate  profit  made,  exclusive  of 
feed,  seed  and  flour,  amounts  to  $428.50. 
As  comparatively  few  members  have  taken 
as  much  advantage  of  our  system  of  buying 
as  might  have  done  so,  it  is  safe  to  say  we 
could  easily  double  this  amount,  and  even 
treble  it.  We  think  our  members  do  not 
quite  realize  how  much  they  might  save, 
because,  in  buying  in  the  ordinary  way  in 
small  quantities,  the  extra  price  paid 
amounts  to  but  little  each  time,  and  is 
therefore  not  noticed  much.  It  is  for  the 
same  reason  that  a  tariff  tax  is  so  popular 
all  over  the  world.  It  is  paid  in  small  in- 
stallments and  not  felt  much  at  the  time, 
although  it  is  well  known  that  it  is  the 
most  expensive  way  of  collecting  a  tax. 

In  showing  the  total  of  the  profits  made 
during  the  year,  we  hope  we  have  made  it 
clear  that  cooperative  buying  is  a  decided 
success.  We  desire,  however,  for  the  benefit  of 
our  successors,  to  say  that  this  system  of  buy- 
ing entails  a  great  amount  of  work  on  the 
cooperative  committee,  and  we  should  all 
make  it  a  point  to  lighten  this  work  as 
much  as  possible,  by  being  prompt  in  send- 
ing in  our  orders,  when  called  for,  have 
them  clearly  made  out,  and  always  accom- 
panied by  sufficient  cash  to  cover  the  or- 
ders. Respectfully  submitted. — C.  NissoN, 
J.  R.  Denman,  Waltee  Church. 


The  above  mentioned  report  of  Two  Rock 
Grange  Cooperative  Committee  is  as  follows: 


Practical  Topics  Before  Dixon  Grange. 

Eds.  Peess: — Our  Grange  is  in  a  pros- 
perous condition.  We  have  not  missed  a 
meeting  since  we  organized  on  the  7th  of 
last  March.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  we  did 
not  receive  the  communication  relating  to 
the  Grange  Anniversary,  until  the  time  had 
passed,  so  we  did  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  celebrate  it.  I  append  some  notes  from 
the  minutes  of  a  preceding  meeting  so  that 
you  can  see  the  direction  of  our  discussions: 

Sister  E.  J.  Aylworth  suggested  select 
readings  at  each  meeting.  Bro.  McCrory 
called  upon  the  Lecturer  for  remarks,  who 
however  felt  himself  unable  to  instruct  those 
who  knew  as  much  about  farming  as  him- 
self. Bro.  Colter  called  to  mind  a  Grange 
meeting  which  occured  years  ago.  Each 
member  was  assigned  a  subject,  such  as 
fruit  culture,  tariff  etc.  He  suggested  break- 
ing up  our  quaker  meetings  by  a  similar 
programme. 

IBro.  Wells  said  he  believed  it  would  not 
do  to  graft  apricot  on  peach  stocks,  as  the 
wood  does  not  unite.    Apricot  should  be 

f rafted  upon  apricot  of  a  different  variety. 
The  peach  is  the  best  stock  for  the  apricot 
under  some  conditions. — Ed.  Press.]  The 
Royal  is  the  best  apricot,  for  it  always  pro- 
duces a  crop  which  is  the  most  saleable. 

J.  K,  Armsby  had  told  him  that  the 
Fresno  peaches,  though  larger  than  the 
Vacaville  peaches,  were  not  so  favorably 
received  upon  the  market.  The  Vacaville 
peaches  were  brighter.  They  used  French 
sulphur,  which  costs  5  cents  per  pound, 
while  Fresno  used  the  common  California 
sulphur  at  2J  cents  per  pound. 

He  said  all  peaches  should  be  graded  be- 
fore drying  by  a  grader  which  grades  into 
several  different  sizes,  for  large  peaches 
bring  the  best  price,  while  large  and  small 
mixed  do  not  dry  so  evenly  and  bring  no 
better  price  than  the  smallest. 

He  recommended  the  use  of  bisulphide  of 
carbon  for  exterminating  weevil  from 
granaries  and  grain  sacks. 

Bro.  Goiter  said  a  gentleman  had  recom- 
mended the  use  of  alum  mixed  with  white- 


wash as  an  efficient  remedy  for  weevil,  and 
that  he  himself  had  used  carbolic  acid  crys- 
tals which  he  dissolved. 

Sister  Aylworth  recommended  the  use  of 
carbolic  acid  powdered,  around  chicken 
houses  for  removal  of  insects. 

B.  M.  Rockwell,  Ass't  Sec'y. 

Past  Master  Coulter  called  in  after 
attending  the  bank  meeting  on  Wednesday. 
Suffering  from  a  slight  indisposition,  he  re- 
turned to  Santa  Rosa  by  early  afternoon 
train.  With  Past  Master  Flint,  he  will 
visit  Vacaville  Grange  Jan.  23d,  when  lots 
of  good  Grange  doctrine  and  sound  sense 
will  be  dealt  out  by  word  of  mouth  to  the 
Grangers  and  farmers  of  Vaca  valley,  who 
should  attend  with  their  household  jewels 
in  round  numbers  on  so  good  an  occasion. 

Waterloo.  —  Secretary  Merrill  writes 
that  Waterloo  Grange  will  install  officers 
Jan  23d,   

PUBLIC  WELFARE. 

Selling  Grain  Short 
Senator  Washburn  of  Minnesota,  the  au- 
thor and  introducer  of  the  Option  bill  pre- 
sented to  the  United  States  Senate  last 
month,  while  in  Chicago  on  his  way  to 
Washington,  was  interviewed  by  an  Inter- 
Ocean,  reporter,  and  said:  "  I  have  just  fin- 
ished reading  the  interview  in  your  paper 
with  Mr.  Counselman,  in  which  he  severely 
criticised  the  bill  introduced  by  me  to  pre- 
vent grain-gambling.  I  am  not  surprised 
at  his  hostility,  nor  disturbed  by  the  sar- 
castic references  to  my  philanthropy  in  the 
premises,  for  any  effort  directed  toward  the 
curtailment  of  the  great  evil  known  as  short 
selling  is  expected  to  call  down  the  wrath 
of  all  dealers  in  illegitimate  or  fiat  grain. 
What  I  want  to  do  is  to  stop  the  pernicious, 
demoralizing  practice  known  as  '  short  sell- 
ing,' where  a  man  can  go  on  a  board  with- 
out a  kernel  of  grain,  real  or  prospective, 
and  sell  a  million  bushels,  depressing  the 
market  the  same  as  if  so  much  grain  had 
been  dumped  on  it,  Mr.  Pillsbury,  the 
largest  buyer  of  real  wheat  in  the  world, 
tells  me  there  are  men  in  Minneapolis  with 
their  offices  in  their  hats,  who  sell  more 
wheat  in  a  year  than  he  buys." 

Referring  to  the  meeting  of  the  Minne- 
apolis Chamber  of  Commerce  called  on 
Saturday  for  a  conference  with  him,  the 
Senator  said: 

"  Of  course,  the  Board  of  Trade  folks  up 
there  occupy  the  same  position  as  the  Chi- 
cago Board,  save  that  they  believe  the  bill 
means  the  utter  demolition  of  all  trading  in 
futures,  but  they  will  find  their  mistake 
when  the  bill  becomes  a  law  and  goes  into 
effect.  A  very  interesting  table  I  came 
across  the  other  day  selects  ten  days  from 
April  to  October,  1890,  and  shows  that  in 
those  days,  while  the  actual  sales  of  wheat 
amounted  to  437,800  bushels,  the  optional 
sales  of  fictitious  wheat  amounted  to  125,- 
720,000  bushels.  On  the  14th  of  April, 
1890,  New  York  speculators  sold  44,000,000 
bushels  of  fiat  wheat,  probably  more  than 
twice  as  much  as  reached  that  city  during 
the  year,  and  the  actual  sales  that  day  were 
but  6000  bushels. 

"  Were  it  not  for  Board  of  Trade  methods, 
I  think  every  bushel  of  wheat  would  be 
worth  20  cents  more  to-day.  In  fact,  all 
Europe  is  astonished  that  it  is  getting  our 
wheat  to-day  for  such  a  ridiculously  low 
price,  considering  all  the  circumstances. 
They  expected  to  pay  more,  and  it  is  an 
outrage  upon  the  producer  that  he  should 
be  a  sacrifice  to  the  relentless  greed  and 
disreputable  deals  of  the  short  seller  on  our 
Boards  of  Trade.  In  my  opinion,  some  kind 
of  relief  will  be  granted  the  producer  in  a 
restrictive  law  that  will  preserve  all  the 
good  features  in  future  dealings  and  elimi- 
nate the  bad." 

Don't  Tatce  Stock  In  It. 
A  man  at  Antioch,  who  is  in  the  saloon 
business,  has  built  the  finest  house  in  town. 
A  bold  inquirer  asked  where  he  got  the 
money  to  put  up  such  a  beautiful  and  ex- 
pensive piece  of  architecture.  The  answer 
given  was  to  the  effect  that  the  working- 
men  of  Antioch  and  vicinity  made  weekly 
contributions  to  this  building  fund — many 
of  them  casting  in  all  that  they  had,  even 
honor,  manhood  and  self-respect,  placing 
themselves  on  a  degraded  plane  with  the 
canaille,  while  they  suffer  the  loss  of  their 
hard-earned  money.  Dear  workingman, 
are  you  helping  some  saloon- keeper  to  build 
a  fine  house,  while  you  degrade  yourself 
and  family  by  keeping  them  in  second  or 
third  rate  tenement  rooms  or  a  hovel  ?  Do 
you  go  down  every  day  or  week  into  your 
pocket  to  help  some  saloon-keeper  to  sup- 
port his  wife  and  family  in  elegance,  while 
you  are  obliged  to  see  your  own,  poorly 
clothed  and  half  fed  ?  If  so,  may  God  help 
you  to  boycott  the  saloon  and  thereby  break 
the  chains  of  the  worst  monopoly  that  ever 
cursed  the  world.—"  Pow  "  in  Tradesman. 


Jau.  16,  1892J 
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Farmers'  Alliance. 


The  Truth  Close  Home. 

To  THB  Editor: — As  I  have  noted  the 
real  value  of  a  dollar  or  any  piece  of  money 
is  what  you  can  get  for  it.  As  collateral 
propositions,  it  may  also  be  said  that  if  at 
different  times  the  amount  of  produce  of 
any  kind  which  can  be  got  for  it  differs, 
then  the  value  of  the  dollar  in  the  purchase 
of  commodities  is  variable,  while  if  it  will 
always  be  accepted  as  credit  for  just  one 
dollar  on  book  account,  then  its  value  in 
the  payment  of  debt  is  always  the  same ;  so 
each  piece  of  money  may  have,  generally 
does  have,  at  the  same  time  a  variable  and 
an  invariable  value ;  and  as  value  is  a  rela- 
tion between  human  want  and  the  available 
supply  for  it,  there  is  no  measure  of  values 
save  the  amount  of  human  desire  in  any 
given  case,  and  all  talk  about  money,  as 
a  measure  of  value  is  empty  combination  of 
words.  One  fact  staies  us  in  the  face 
in  this  country :  There  is  not  enough  of 
the  metals  which  have  been  selected  for  the 
money  purpose,  to  do  the  business  of  the 
country.  There  is  a  great  lack  of  them, 
and  we  find  it  necessary  to,  and  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  business  men  do  supplement 
them  with  pieces  of  paper  used  for  the  same 


cumstances,  the  exact  knowledge  of  which 
must  necessarily  be  limited  to  sections  of 
the  country,  or  whether  they  should  be  is- 
sued by  the  General  Government,  which 
every  one  knows  about,  under  circum- 
stances which  may  be  made  well  known  to 
every  citizens. 

The  advantage  of  simplicity,  to  be  gained 
by  General  Government  issue,  is  easily  ap- 
parent. It  is  also  apparent  that  the  re- 
sources of  the  Government  are  greater  than 
those  of  any  private  individual  or  corpora- 
tion could  be.  Its  revenue,  or  income,  is 
also  greater;  and  the  amount  of  such  reve 
nue  due  it  is  the  measure  of  its  ability  to 
receive  its  notes  back  from  citizens,  giving 
them  credit  and  extinguishing  their  debts 
to  it.  This  revenue  it  is  authorized  to  col- 
lect would  thus  be  a  "  redemption,"  or, 
rather,  exchange  fund,  for  any  paper  pieces 
it  might  issue  in  addition,  to  the  limited 
metal  currency;  and  this  revenue  fund  now 
amounts  to  $400,000,000  a  year,  every  dollar 
of  which  must  be  paid  by  citizens,  with 
some  kind  of  money.  If  that  greatest  of 
all  citizens,  the  General  Government,  could 
afiord  to  recognize  its  own  notes  at  their 
face  value  in  all  commercial  transactions 
and  in  payment  of  debt,  all  private  citizens 
could  also  afford  to;  and  thus  all  commodi- 
ties in  the  United  States  which  changed 
hands  for  cash  would  add  themselves  to  the 


cided  to  place  a.general  limit  to  the  legal 
tender  quality  of  such  currency.  The  face 
denomination  of  a  piece  should  be  the  only 
standard  of  its  value  in  payment  of  debt. 

The  larger  bankers — the  "  banking  inter- 
est "  in  a  general  way — of  this  country  and 
Europe  ask  that  the  currency  systems  of  the 
world  be  augmented  by  the  issuance,  in  ad- 
dition to  metal  of  a  paper  currency,  which 
shall  be  held  to  be  valuable  only  because 
such  paper  shall  claim  that  behind  every 
dollar  of  it  there  is  a  gold  or  silver  dollar 
ready  to  take  its  place  in  the  hand  of  the 
holder  at  the  holder's  option.  In  case  the 
claim  were  true,  and  there  was  a  gold  or 
silver  dollar  locked  out  of  circulation  for 
every  paper  one  put  in,  then  the  paper 
would  be  but  a  substitute  and  the  volume  of 
currency  would  not  be  increased.  II  the 
claim  were  not  true,  and  the  paper  was 
issued  in  excess  of  the  gold  and  silver  held 
out  of  circulation  to  "  support"  it,  then  it 
would  become  false  to  the  extent  of  the 
overissue;  and  as  no  one  could  know  which 
dollars  would  prove  baseless  in  case  of  at- 
tempt to  exchange  more  than  the  amount 
of  the  gold  and  silver  held,  the  taint  of  dis- 
trust and  danger  would  be  thrown  upon  the 
whole  paper  circulation.  Paper  circulation 
should  depend  for  its  value  upon  the  fact 
of  its  equal  receivability  with  all  other  kinds 
of  money  issued  by  the  same  Government. 


Alliance  and  Union  Meeting. 

J.  L.  Gilbert,  Lecturer  State  Farmers' 
Alliance,  has  consented  to  attend  the  Ala- 
meda County  Alliance  meeting  at  No.  865 
Broadway,  Oakland,  on  Saturday,  and 
speak  at  the  public  Union  Meeting  at  the 
same  place,  in  the  evening.  J.  J.  Morrison, 
District  Lecturer,  from  Placer  county,  and 
members  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance,  Trades 
Unions,  Citizens'  Alliance  and  other  pro- 
gressive associations  will  speak  in  the 
evening.   


A  Great  Aqueduct  lor  Irrigation. 

(Continued  from  page  46.) 
by  skips,  and  in  each  pier  the  wells,  by  corbel- 
ing ont  the  brickwork,  are  joined  together  for 
the  saperstractare  of  the  pier. 

The  total  qaantlty  of  well  sinking  was  15,019 
lineal  feet,  or  nearly  three  miies,  and  was  eze- 
onted  by  hand  and  steam  dred^jing.  It  was 
oommeooed  In  May,  1886,  and  completed  in 
May,  1888,  The  arching  was  commenced  in 
November,  1888,  and  finished  in  April,  1889. 

The  well  sinking  and  arching  went  on  night 
and  day,  the  work  being  lighted  by  tan  arc 
lights  of  2.500  candle  power  each.  This  con- 
straction  is  shown  In  the  engraving  on  page  29, 

Now  that  theaqnednct  is  completed,  It  forma 
a  most  striking  object  in  the  vicinity,  and  will, 
Engineering  hopes,  stand  to  bear  witness  in  far 
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purpose  as  the  metal  pieces,  which  use, 
Webster's  dictionary  says,  makes  them 
money.  In  short,  any  material  commonly 
used  to  equalize  the  valuations  put  upon 
things  by  agreement  of  human  beings  is 
money.  It  is  this  use  which  gives  to  any 
material,  for.a  time,  the  character  of  money 
— metal,  paper,  sawdust,  sand  or  any  mate- 
rial whatever.  (See  definition.)  The  real 
question  is,  whether  it  is  better  that  these 
paper  pieces  should  be  of  varied  commercial 
character  and  form,  issued  by  different  citi- 
zens and  corporations,  or  whether  they 
should  be  of  only  a  few  forms,  and  issued 
by  the  General  Government. 

At  this  point  it  is  necessary  to  remember 
that  the  General  Government  is  simply  the 
greatest  citizen  of  the  Nation;  it  is  a  corpor- 
ate, legally  constituted  individual  in  all 
business  matters;  it  is  a  public  citizen  which 
can  do  the  same  acts  in  a  business  way  that 
private  citizens  can  do,  whenever  it  is  au- 
thorized to  do  them  by  Congress  or  the 
people.  It  can  issue  its  notes  in  satisfaction 
of  accounts  with  private  citizens,  and  re- 
ceive them  in  accounts  of  private  citizen 
with  it;  and  the  current  worth  of  such  notes 
will  be  determined  by  the  knowledge  of  the 
private  citizen  as  to  the  Government's 
readiness  to,  at  all  times,  receive  them  as 
freely  as  it  gave  them  out  (that  is,  for  all 
debts  due  it  as  well  as  all  debts  from  it), 
and  at  the  same  valuation  in  matters  of  ac- 
count, in  this  respect  being  subject  to  the 
same  laws  of  business  as  the  notes  of  pri- 
vate individuals.  The  question,  again,  is 
whether  these  paper  pieces — which  have 
scarcely  any  intrinsic  value  as  paper,  but 
which  may  have,  as  notes,  whatever  value 
is  put  upon  them,  provided  it  is  justified  in 
the  minds  of  men  by  the  circumstances  of 
their  creation  and  circulation — the  question 
18,  whether  such  paper  pieces  shall  be  issued 
helter-skelter  by  individuals  and  private 
corporations  under  a  great  variety  of  cir- 


revenuesof  the  Government  as  a  still  larger 
exchange  fund  for  the  Government's  paper 
money;  and  even  beyond  this,  we  may  go, 
and  to  satisfy  those  who  prefer  to  handle 
metal  money,  we  may  say  that  the  different 
kinds  of  material  upon  which  the  Govern- 
ment places  the  money  stamp  (the  authority 
to  circulate  as  equalizers  of  value)  shall  be 
exchangeable  at  the  will  of  the  holder,  at 
places  designated  by  Congress,  for  equal 
amount  of  any  other  kind  of  money  issued 
by  the  Government  and  in  its  hands,  and 
not  specifically  appropriated  by  the  Gov- 
ernment for  its  regular  expenses. 

Thus  private  citizens  would  gain  all  the 
advantage  that  could  accrue  from  the  main- 
tenance by  the  Government  of  a  special 
specie  "redemption  fund"  which  the  bank- 
ing interest  of  the  East  and  Europe  now 
leads  the  Government  into  pretending  to 
maintain. 

Two  things  only  are  necessary  to  a 
mixed  currency  which  shall  be  equally 
honest  and  just  to  all  in  a  nation:  1.  That  all 
materials  used  by  the  Government  as  money 
shall  stand  equal  in  legal  tender  quality. 
2.  That  all  classes  of  money  issued  shall  be 
interchangeable  at  the  will  of  the  holder  at 
Government  depositories  to  the  extent  that 
each  kind  called  for  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government  and  free  from  specific  appro- 
priation; provided  that  when  metal  money 
is  called  for  in  lieu  of  paper,  the  Govern- 
ment shall  not  pay  more  than  half  the  sum 
in  gold,  and  may  elect  to  pay  all  in  silver 
whenever,  in  the  judgment  of  the  oflScials, 
it  is  necessary  to  do  so  in  order  to  protect 
the  public  welfare. 

The  legal  tender  clause  of  money  should 
read  :  "This  piece  (or  bill)  is  legal  tender, 
within  the  United  States,  for  all  debts, 
public  and  private,  to  the  amount  specified 
upon  its  face" — in  case  of  dollars  and  lar- 
ger; or,  "to  the  amount  specified  by  law," 
in  case  of  fractional  currency,  if  it  is  de- 


A  paper  currency  which  depends  for  its 
value  upon  metal  is  necessarily  either  a 
substitute  or  a  fraud.  The  bankers  would 
not  object  to  a  dishonest  paper  issue  because 
they  could  control  its  metal  base,  raise  the 
price  of  gold  and  silver,  when  needed  by 
private  citizens  for  purposes  for  which  the 
bankers  beforehand  would  carefully  see  that 
the  paper  was  not  legal  tender  and  so  reap 
a  profit  by  discount.  Such  is  the  kind  of 
paper  money  they  favor  everywhere,  and 
the  kind  they  secured  in  the  United  States 
during  the  war  of  the  rebellion  and  in  the 
Argentine  Republic  during  its  recent  land 
boom,  and  by  which  they  wrought  financial 
destruction  to  all  but  themselves  and  even 
to  some  of  themselves.  F.  P.  C. 


Executive  Committee  Meeting. 

Fresno,  Oal.,  Jan.  5,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor  : — In  reply  to  your  in- 
quiry as  to  January  meeting  of  State  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  I  will  state  that  as  our 
late  December  meeting  at  S.  F.  was  so 
near  the  end  of  the  year,  we  decided  not  to 
meet  again  until  April. 

I  would  enjoy  being  at  your  county  meet- 
ing, and  did  our  committee  meet  at  all  this 
month  in  S.  F.,  would  certainly  make  dates 
so  we  could  be  with  you.  As  in  future  we 
have  so  much  longer  time  in  which  to  hold 
county  meetings,  if  counties  will  leave  dates 
to  be  arranged  by  County  Presidents  and 
Secretaries,  or  to  a  committee,  so  arrange- 
ments can  be  made  to  have  dates  for  several 
counties  follow  in  proper  order.  State  offi- 
cers and  others  can  visit  many  counties  and 
great  good  would  come  from  visits  by  one 
Alliance  to  another,  where  practicable. 

Our  Institute  and  County  Alliance  at 
Fowler  this  week  promises  to  be  a  big  suc- 
cess, if  I  judge  correctly  by  interest  mani- 
fested on  all  sides.    Fraternally  yours, 

John  8.  Dobe,  Oh.  Ex.  Com. 


distant  ages  to  the  beneficence  of  British  rnle 
in  Indi^k  and  to  the  skill  of  Eaglish  engineers. 

The  solidity  of  the  great  arches  and  piera 
and  the  fine  sweep  of  the  bastion-like  wings  all 
unite  to  give  an  idea  of  vast  strength  and  ata> 
biiity,  while  the  monotony  of  such  a  large  anr- 
face  of  facade  is  relieved  by  the  effect  of  light 
and  shade  obtained  by  the  bold  oorbellog  ont 
over  the  spandrels  to  form  a  snppott  for  a  road- 
way on  either  side  of  the  canal,  and  the  long 
horizontal  lines  of  the  cornice  and  railings  are 
broken  np  by  a  tower  at  each  end  and  one  at 
each  of  the  abutment  piera. 


What  the  Buzz  of  a  Bee  Says. — In  a  re- 
cent work  on  the  bee,  T.  W.  Coman  states 
that  the  insect  can  draw  20  times  its  own 
weight,  can  fly  more  than  four  miles  an  hour, 
and  will  seek  food  at  a  distance  of  foar  miles. 
By  a  beantifnl  mechanical  adaptation  its  winga 
bear  it  forward  or  backward,  with  opward, 
downward  or  suddenly  arrested  course,  Its 
threefold  voice  organs  are  the  vibrating  wings, 
the  vibrating  rings  of  the  abdomen,  and  a  trne 
vocal  apparatus  in  the  breathing  aperture  or 
spiracle.  The  buzz  is  produced  by  the  first 
two,  and  the  hum,  which  may  be  "surly, 
cheerful  or  colloquially  significant,"  by  the  vooal 
membrane.  A  number  of  the  bee's  notea  have 
been  Interpreted,  "  Humm  "  Is  thn  cry  of  con< 
tsntment;  "  wah-nuh-nuh  1 "  glorifies  the  egg- 
layings  of  the  queen;  "ihn-u.n"  is  the  note  of 
the  young  bees  at  play;  "s-s-a-a "  means  the 
muster  of  a  swarm;  "  b-r-r-r  "  the  slaughter  or 
expulsion  of  the  drones;  and  the  "tn-ta  tn  "  of 
the  newly  hatched  young  queens  is  answered 
by  the  "qua-qua-qaa  ''  of  the  queens  still  im- 
prisoned in  their  cells. 


Farmeks'  Institutes. — The  Farmers'  Insti- 
tute at  Fowler,  Fresno  oonnty,  on  Thursday  of 
last  week,  was  a  grand  suocesa  in  intereat  and 
in  the  impoitince  of  the  dlBonssions.  We  hope 
to  present  an  outline  of  prooeedinge  in  our 
next  issue.  Preparations  are  being  made  for 
an  Institute  the  first  week  in  Febrnary,  of 
which  we  expect  to  have  fuller  information  in 
a  later  iaaae. 
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Mother's  Country  Parlor. 


IWriUen  for  the  Kuril  Press  by  W.  T.  HuALn.) 

A  simple  room  with  trimmings  plain, 
Clean,  spotless  sash  and  window  pane; 
Lace  curtains  that  have  known  no  stain, 

Are  seen  in  Mother's  Parlor. 
My  brothers  and  my  sisters,  too, 
Have  loved  that  place  their  childhood  through; 
And  love  it  still,  indeed  they  do, 

'Tis  Mother's  Country  Parlor. 

The  pride  of  mother's  thoughtful  care 
Is  what  you'd  see  on  entering  there. 
You  could  not  find  a  room  elsewhere 

More  neat  than  Mother's  Parlor. 
A  little  organ,  dear  to  me, 
In  richest  tones  of  melody. 
Pours  forth  sweet  anthems,  full  and  free, 

From  Mother's  Country  Parlor. 

Upon  the  walls  hang  pictures  dear, 
Of  those  who  almost  welcome  here, 
The  stranger  who  has  chanced  to  steer 

His  course  toward  that  old  Parlor, 
And  there  is  Mother's  easy  chair. 
You  never  see  her  sitting  there. 
Because  she'd  have  her  friends  to  share 

Its  comforts  in  her  Parlor. 

Those  albums  lying  on  the  stand, 

Have  passed  through  many  a  loving  hand, 

And  set  before  their  vision  grand 

Old  friends  of  Mother's  Parlor. 
Some  of  those  old  friends  are  gone, 
And,  as  the  silent  years  roll  on, 
We  see  their  photographs  alone 

In  Mother's  dear  old  Parlor. 

Their  photographs  I  love  to  view; 
I  love  to  look  the  albums  through. 
And  tell  my  friends  how  much  they  knew 

Those  dignities  of  Mother's  Parlor. 
No  personage  will  ever  be 
So  eloquent  and  grand  to  me 
As  those  wise  heads  I  used  to  see 

In  Mother's  Country  Parlor. 

But  as  I  grow  toward  manhood  now. 
Youth's  emblem  soon  will  leave  my  brow. 
From  thee  my  bark  will  turn  its  bow, 

And  yet,  beloved  Parlor, 
While  going  down  the  stream  of  fate. 
On  childhood's  days  I'll  meditate. 
And  vainly  will  I  often  wait 
For  scenes  so  dear  and  folks  so  great. 
As  those  I  knew,  ray  childhood  through. 

In  Mother's  Country  Parlor. 


A  Dream, 

After  Olive  Schrelner. 

[Read  before  the  Woman's  Club  of  Loa  Angelep,  Cal.,  by 
Mrs.  Sarah  F.  Judson.] 

In  the  dark  ni^^bt  I  lay  on  my  bed.  For  a 
long  time  I  tossed  uneasily  abont,  for  the  tea 
at  the  Raskin  Art  Olab  was  strong,  and  I 
could  not  sleep.  My  thoughts  were  of  the 
woman  who  lay  out  on  the  desert,  with  sand 
piled  abont  her.  I  had  first  heard  of  her  that 
day,  and  she  interested  me  exceedingly. 

At  last  I  fell  asleep  and  dreamed  I  saw  the 
woman  lying  on  the  sand,  near  to  the  stream 
which  she  must  cross  before  she  conld  come  in- 
to the  Land  of  Freedom.  I  saw  that  her  head 
was  lifted,  and  the  light  of  hope  was  in  her 
eyes,  bat  the  harden  npon  her  back  was  too 
heavy;  she  could  not  rise. 

Of  tbis  burden,  which  so  weighed  the  wom- 
an down,  I  conld  only  see  the  cover.  It  was 
made  of  cloth,  woven  in  the  meet  primitive 
style,  and  the  bands  which  boand  it  to  her 
body  were  of  the  strongest  metal  and  very 
raaty. 

There  stood  one  beside  me  in  whose  hand 
were  the  keys  to  the  book  of  knowledge,  past, 
present,  and  future;  and  I  said  to  him,  "I  have 
a  woman's  ourioiity.  I  wish  to  know  what  is 
in  this  terrible  harden  which  crashes  the  worn' 
an  to  the  earth." 

He  touched  my  eyes,  and  said,  "Look  I" 
and  though  the  cover  amd  the  bands  remained 
nnchanged,  I  saw  that  the  burden  was  com- 
posed of  many  packages,  some  old  and  moth- 
eaten  which  the  woman  had  carried  always, 
others  which  she  had  gathered  by  the  way  and 
patiently  borne  npon  her  back. 

The  first  and  largest  package  was  marked 
"Olothes,"  and  in  it  was  saoh  a  multiplicity  of 
garments  that  time  woald  fall  me  to  name 
them  all.  There  were  dresses  for  every  hour 
of  the  day,  some  of  them  with  trains  for  street- 
cleaning  purposes;  dresses  for  every  degree  of 
heat  and  cold;  dresses  expreseiog  every  shade 
of  sentiment,  from  the  airy  ball-costume  to  the 
crape-covered  robe  of  the  inconsolable  widow, 
with  every  thing  to  match,  from  bonnet  to 
shoes — these  last  a  trifle  small  for  the  wearer. 
There  were  corsets,  of  course,  and  strings,  and 
elastic,  and  whalebones,  to  hold  poor  ha  inanity 
down  and  back,  and  fetter  arms  and  limbs. 
There  were  dotted  veils,  each  dot  worth  $10  to 
the  oculist;  kid  gloves  for  hot  days;  and  jew- 
elry enough  to  satisfy  the  most  birbaroas 
ta«te. 

In  close  proximity  to  the  olothes  were  "Aids 
to  Beanty,"  Inclading  "Bloom  of  Youth  "  (the 


sort  that  comes  in  bottles;)  face-bleach,  war> 
ranted  to  regenerate  the  worst  complexion; 
quantities  of  false  hair;  improvers  of  every 
kind,  rogne  and  paint  for  the  lips,  bleaches 
and  dyes  for  the  hair;  in  fact,  all  the  devices 
by  which  the  fair  sex  from  time  immemorial 
have  sought  to  cheat  Time  and  make  them- 
selves  attractive,  with  donbtful  success.  The 
next  package,  rivalling  in  size  and  importance 
its  neighbor,  Clothes,  bore  the  label  "Society," 
and  first  exhibited  the  menu  of  lunch,  a  pink 
lunch  of  thirteen  oonrses,  the  most  indigesti- 
ble and  complex  dishes  poesible  to  be  con- 
cocted, ending  with  ice  cream  as  an  aid  to 
digestion.  There  were  visiting  cards  of 
the  dear  500  whom  nobody  cares  abont; 
cards  for  dinner  parties,  birthday  parties,  an- 
niversaries, at  all  of  which  your  presents  are  re- 
quested; receptions  big  and  little,  with  sou- 
venris  hand-painted,  bills  for  music,  colored 
waiters,  gas,  us9d  in  preference  to  sunlight, 
refreshments,  flowers;  and  close  by  1  saw  black- 
bordered  stationery,  indicating  the  exact  rela- 
tionship and  the  time  elapsed  since  the  death 
of  the  departed,  gates  ajir  in  flowers  and  a 
dove  for  the  funeral  of  a  wicked  old  man. 

There  were  other  things  but  I  will  not  men- 
tion them  all, 

A  very  bulky  package  called  "  Household  " 
then  claimed  inspection.  In  it  were  curtains 
to  keep  out  the  sunlight;  locks  for  windows 
that  were  never  opened,  easy  chairs,  some  very 
light  novels,  photographs  of  servant  girls  who 
never  went  to  cooking  school,  or  any  other 
school,  company  things  simply  innnmerable, 
badly-painted  piotares,  and  very  amateur  work 
of  all  kinds,  common  shells  and  specimens, 
Christmas  cards,  tidies,  drapes  for  everything, 
bric-a-brac,  things  neither  ornamental  nor  use- 
fnl,  and  the  trail  of  the  dust  cloth  was  over 
them  all.  There  were  children's  garments 
elaborately  trimmed;  receipts  and  bills  of  fare 
for  every-day  use,  including  every  complicated 
and  unwholesome  viand  known  to  the  ingenu- 
ity of  woman. 

A  small  bundle;  which  gave  me  a  thrill  as  I 
looked,  held  stimalants;  principally  tea  and 
coffee,  and,  in  small  quantities,  drugs  of  all 
kinds,  with  a  very  little  alcohol  to  brighten  the 
intellect,  if  required,  and  assist  poor  weak  sis- 
ters to  keep  ap  when  tired  nature  refused  its 
aid.  Besides  the  stimulants,  were  narcotics  to 
soothe  the  nerves  when  some  of  the  other  things 
had  done  their  work  too  well. 

At  this  stage  of  my  discoveries  I  began  to 
feel  weary,  for  I  have  not  told  the  half  of  what 
I  saw;  bat  he  who  stood  beside  me  said:  "Go 
on.  This  opportunity  may  never  come  to  you 
again,  and  yon  have  not  yet  seen  the  heaviest 
things  which  the  harden  contains," 

And  I  looked  again,  and  saw  a  strangely  as- 
sorted collection,  marked  "  Mtsoellaneous,"  in 
which  were  some  small  coins,  presented  by  a 
man  to  his  wife  for  purchasing  necessaries  for 
the  family;  receipts  for  the  work  done  at  half  a 
man's  pay;  dressmakers'  and  milliners'  bills. 

There  were  chains  and  fetters,  stamped  with 
the  makers'  names,  viz,:  Precedent,  Eitab- 
lished  Custom,  Popular  Opinion,  and  many 
others. 

There  was  a  box  containing  marbles,  black 
and 'tvhite;  and  I  said  to  him  standing  by  me, 
"What  are  these  for?"  And  he  answered, 
"They  are  used  by  Clubs  for  the  Advancement 
of  Women,  the  white  ones  for  voting  in  women 
who  do  not  especially  need  their  help,  the  black 
ones  for  voting  out  those  who  hold  imploring 
hands  to  them  for  inspiration  and  help — for 
driving  them  ont  into  the  world  with  the  brand 
of  infamy  upon  them,  so  far  as  it  lies  in  the 
power  of  a  Woman's  Clab  to  do  it," 

At  this  I  blushed,  and  I  think  I  must  have 
groaned  a  little  in  my  sleep,  for  those  marbles 
weighed  heavily  on  my  conscience. 

There  was  a  pair  of  tweezers,  bright  from 
long  usage,  in  which  the  characters  of  women 
had  been  held  up  for  inspection;  a  microscope 
to  aid  in  the  good  work;  and  a  stilleto,  stained 
with  blood  from  the  hearts  of  beautiful  women. 
This  murderous  little  instrument  was  made  of 
combinations  of  words,  looks  and  insinuations, 
harder  and  sharper  than  the  finest  steel,  and 
used  principally  by  very  virtaona  women  who 
never  did  anything  wrong  in  all  their 
lives. 

Last  and  most  pitiful  of  all,  there  was  a  baby 
— a  sad-faced  little  thing,  with  tears  upon  ita 
face,  one  of  the  large  family  of  anweloome 
children,  the  offspring  of  an  enforced  mater- 
nity. 

Underneath  all  the  rest,  quite  out  of  sight 
until  the  last,  I  found  a  small  package  marked 
"Work,"  In  it  were  plans  for  bringing  up  and 
educating  the  children;  answers  to  the  question, 
"What  shall  we  do  with  the  boys  and  girls?" — 
plans  for  making  them  happy  and  beautifal; 
appliances  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  helpless 
ones  of  the  earth;  garments  for  the  orphans  and 
aged;  plans  for  charities  and  reforms  of  all 
kinds;  klndergarden  and  church  work;  plans 
for  saving  the  fallen,  and  winning  back  the 
weak  and  erring  ones  into  right  paths. 

The  bands  that  bound  these  things  together 
were  of  silk,  with  the  words  '  Love"  and 
"Doty  '  woven  therein,  and  formed  a  yoke  eas- 
ily adjusted  to  the  wearer,  and  the  bundle  was 
not  heavy  because  of  the  yoke. 

And  when  I  had  seen  all  that  was  in  the 
burden,  I  wondered  not  that  the  woman  was 
unable  to  rise.  I  wondered  more  that  she  had 
ever  come  so  far  on  the  road  that  leads  to  the 
Land  of  Freedom, 

I  was  very  sad,  and  said  to  him  who  stood 
by  me,  "Is  there  no  hope  for  the  woman?"  And 
he  answered,  "Yea,  See,  her  head  is  lifted, 
she  ia  thinking!    Look  again."    And  I  looked. 


and  behold,  there  came  to  her  a  band  of  angels. 
Their  names  were  Reason,  Common  Sense,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Independent  Thought,  One  car- 
ried in  his  hand  a  staff  with  the  word  "  En- 
franchisement" engraved  thereon.  This  he 
offered  to  the  woman  to  assist  her  in  rising,  and 
give  her  strength  to  go  on  the  way. 

They  all  whispered  in  her  ear,  and  tugged  at 
the  bands  of  metal.  The  woman  struggled,  till 
at  last  the  bands  snapped  asander,  and  all  the 
burden  rolled  away,  except  the  last  and  least 
of  all,  which  the  woman  cheerfully  adjusted  to 
her  shoulders  by  the  bands  of  Love  and  Duty, 

And  with  the  vision  of  the  woman  standing, 
staff  in  hand,  her  face  turned  toward  the  Land 
of  Freedom,  I  awoke, . 


Polly  Frost  Talks  With  Betsy  Snow. 

Dear  Mrs.  Snow;— The  editor  of  the  Rural 
granting  me  his  permission  I  would  like  to  talk 
with  yon  for  a  little  while.  Of  course  these 
are  busy  times  with  the  farmers  wives,  (what 
times  are  not  ?)  Jast  now  we  are  occupied 
with  the  making  of  head-cheese,  cleaning  pig's 
feet,  trying  oat  lard,  helping  with  the  sausage, 
etc.  And  here  let  me  tell  you  two  of  the  ways 
I  have  of  providing  for  times  of  scarcity. 
When  we  have  quantities  of  sausage  in  the  win- 
ter, I  fry  it,  and  pack  it  down  in  jskrs  as  closely 
as  I  can  lay  the  cakes  together,  and  then  heat 
lard  and  pour  over  it,  entirely  covering  the 
sansage,  which  in  this  way  will  keep  fresh  and 
sweet  all  summer.  And  if  any  of  the  readers 
of  the  Rural  like  myself  live  far  from  "  the 
batcher  and  baker  and  c»ndle-stick  maker," 
they  will  find  themselves  provided  with  many 
appetizing  dishes  in  this  way,  when  confronted 
with  that  everlasting  problem,  as  to  what 
shall  we  eat.  Our  sausage  put  down  last  win- 
ter was  perfectly  good  in  August  and  Saptom- 
her,  I  put  it  down  in  gallon  jars,  take  it  up 
and  heat  it  through  when  I  wisb  to  use  it.  An- 
other method  of  looking  out  for  times  of  scar- 
city is  by  canning  mince-meat.  Before  the 
fruit  season  comes,  when  our  stores  of  canned 
frait  wax  low,  the  problem  of  desserts  for  din- 
ner becomes  a  vexed  one,  and  at  this  season 
when  apples  and  fresh  beef  are  plenty  in  the 
farm  homes  why  not  prepare  for  future  needs  ? 
for  the  hungry  men  will  enjoy-mince  pies  in 
the  late  spring.  Bat  perhaps  my  housewifely 
ways  will  not  be  new  to  other  housekeepers. 

It  is  as  yon  say  Mrs,  Snow,  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  the  holiday  season,  and  if  it  li  also  as 
yon  say,  that  good  husbands  are  ordering  gro- 
ceries and  other  indispensable  articles  for  their 
wives'  Christmas  gifts,  let  as  accept  them 
cheerfully,  and  put  it  down  to  man'a  stapidity, 
for  the  experience  of  years  teaches  me  that 
men  are  stupid  creatures.  They  may  ba  our 
superiors  mentally,  (but  I  do  not  believe  they 
are,)  but  be  that  as  it  may  I  insist  npon  it,  that 
they  are  stupid.  There  is  Deacon  Brightly  a 
good  man  truly,  but  he  never  seems  to  have 
any  innate  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  bat 
goes  blundering  along  all  the  years  of  his  life, 
and  the  funniest  part  of  it  is,  his  wife  never 
nees  her  qaick  woman'd  wit  to  counteract  his 
stupidity;  never  indeed  sees  that  he  is  stupid. 
Of  coarse,  the  money  the  carefal  housewife 
has  taken  in  from  the  sale  of  poultry  has  gone 
to  help  pay  the  taxes,  or  for  something  equally 
necessary;  and  why  should  it  not  ?  I  am  sure 
I  worked  no  harder  for  the  poultry  money  than 
Tom  did  for  the  money  from  the  grain.  And  if 
our  partnership  means  anything,  it  must  mean 
that  the  payment  of  the  taxes  is  a  matter  of 
just  as  vital  interest  to  us  as  to  oar  husbands. 
There  is  one  thing  in  your  letter  of  the  Rural 
of  December  I2th  with  which  I  feel  like  taking 
issue,  Mrs,  Snow,  that  is,  that  devoted  wives 
are  asiog  their  long  hoarded  nlckles  to  bay 
cigar-cases  for  their  husbands.  I  mean  I  take 
issue  with  the  thought  that  this  Is  the  right  or 
proper  thing  to  do.  Now,  Mrs,  Snow,  be  jast 
as  fond  of  your  Fred  as  you  please,  that  is  your 
affair.  Rise  early  and  walk  off  just  as  far  as 
you  told  of  in  one  of  your  letters  some  years 
ago,  and  get  a  pumpkin  and  make  pumpkin  pie 
for  breakfast,  to  suit  your  husband;  all  that  is 
a  matter  for  yon  to  decide  yourself.  Bat  I  do 
protest,  and  that  vehemently,again8t  any  wom- 
an who  entertains  the  old-fashioned  belief, 
"  that  cleanliness  ia  next  to  godliness,"  doing 
anything  to  aid  or  abet  her  husband  in 
continuing  in  this  vile  practice.  Of  course  our 
husbands  have  ways  and  ways  of  their  own  in 
which  they  must  be  let  alone,  Josiah  Allen, 
you  remember,  would  go  in  his  stocking  feet, 
Tom  Frost  does  htve  such  a  fondness  for  news- 
papers and  I  have  to  bear  it  patiently,  but  to 
encourage  any  man  in  the  filthy  habit  of  using 
that  poisonous  weed,  I  never  shall  while  my 
name  is  Polly  Frost, 


A  stout  elderly  lady  was  hanging  by  a  strap 
and  casting  black  looks  at  an  inoffensive  but 
nngallant  male  beanty  who  aat  sucking  the 
head  of  his  cane,  A  sudden  lurch  of  the  tram 
car  flang  the  lady  upon  him  with  great  force. 
"  Sxy,  dash  it,  don't  you  know, "exclaimed  the 
youth,  "  you've  crushed  my  foot  to  a  jelly!" 
"It's  not  the  first  time  I've  made  calt'«-foot 
jelly,"   

At  the  close  of  a  concert,  while  a  yonng  gen- 
tleman was  struggling  with  his  hat,  stick,  over- 
coat, operaglass  and  his  yonng  lady's  fan,  all 
of  which  he  was  trying  to  retain  on  bis  lap,  a 
auspicious  looking  bottle  from  the  overcoat 
pocket  fell  on  the  floor  with  a  load  thud. 
"  There,"  he  exclaimed  to  his  companion — 
"there  goes  my  cough  medicine,  tool"  There 
waa  presence  of  mind  for  you. 


The  Farmers  Wife  as  She  is  Not. 

[Written  for  the  Rural  Prb88  by  Maid-of-all-Work.] 
When  the  town  qaill  driver  undertakes  to 
write  about  the  farmers'  wives  of  California, 
he  anoceeds  in  making  a  fine  display  of  bis  own 
ignorance  and  filling  up  a  column  or  two  to  the 
great  injury  of  the  paper  containing  the  stuff, 
and  he  approximates  a  description  of  a  farm- 
er's wife  about  as  well  as  a  description  of  a  flat 
boat  would  pass  for  a  representation  of  a 
locomotive.  It  is  intended  to  be  witty,  and 
is  marked,  "funny,  this  is  tobe  langhed  at,"  hot 
it  is  a  weeping  failure,  because  the  individual 
who  is  intended  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  wit 
has  been  dead  and  bnried  a  great  many  yeara. 

In  the  olden  times  when  nursery  tales  were 
invented,  three  blind  mice  got  after  a  farmer's 
wife,  and  ahe  aefzed  the  best  piece  of  cutlery 
she  had  in  the  house,  and  brought  it  down 
with  each  force  and  accuracy  as  to  seriously  dam- 
age the  beautiful  curve  of  their  caudal  extremit* 
iee,  A  ad  this  same  thing  is  liable  to  happen  again 
if  our  city  dailies  do  not  cease  to  damage  the 
reputation  of  our  beautifal  and  prosperona 
State  by  bringing  out  illustrations  of  the 
farmers'  wives  as  draggled  and  dirty  and  over- 
worked, and  generally  abused,  A  great  many 
people  read  these  tbinge  and  think  they  are 
founded  on  fact. 

The  average  farmer's  wife  in  California  ia 
neither  a  drudge  nor  a  sloven.  If  farms  here 
could  cot  support  their  women  better,  they 
would  cease  to  be  desirable  in  the  modern  way 
of  looking  at  things,  and  land  would  drop  so 
low  it  would  revert  back  again  to  large  hold- 
ings. 

Imagine  a  wife  on  an  average  California 
farm  going  out  to  milk,  as  represented  in  a 
daily  not  long  ago.  No  one  would  be  more 
surprised  than  the  cow.  In  this  tidy  woman 
with  a  neat  foot  and  well  kept  hair,  the  cow 
would  see  no  resemblance  to  the  slip  shod 
creature  so  familiar  to  the  imagination  of  the 
city  penny-a-liner.  When  milking  time  comes 
the  Cilifornia  cows  expect  to  see  the  best  hired 
man  or  the  man  who  pays  the  taxes  on  the 
farm,  and  she  wonld'nt  stand  for  Mary  or  any 
other  woman. 

If  the  sad  man  who  writes  funny  articles  on 
the  farmer's  wife  conld  attend  a  session  of  the 
State  Grange,  the  blow  to  his  imagination 
would  be  so  great,  that  his  surprise  woald 
take  the  form  of  petrifaction.  He  would  be 
tabled  "coft-aoap-stone,"  and  set  aside  in  a 
corner.  Those  grand  dames  in  silk  and  velvet 
and  fine  shoes,  who  make  witty  speeohea, 
and  report  laborious  committee  work,  and 
make  times  agreeable  whereever  they  are,  are 
somewhat  different  from  the  wretched  creatures 
of  the  qaill  drivers'  imagination. 

They  evidently  have  done  something  else 
beside  churn  and  wash. 

The  women  of  the  State  Grange  are  represen- 
tative women,  and  they  represent  tasteful  and 
comfortable  homes,  contentment,  and  all  the 
domestic  and  social  graces. 

Contrary  to  the  illustrated  versions  in  the 
papers,  the  California  farmer's  wife  does  not 
churn  butter  with  boots  on,  a  grain  sack  for  an 
apron,  and  her  hair  standing  in  seven  direc- 
tions, nor  does  she  have  to  carry  her  butter 
to  town  in  a  basket  and  trade  it  for  calico  and 
buttons. 

She  is  not  a  cross  between  an  emigrant  Ger- 
man with  a  growler,  the  Irish  widdy  of  font- 
light  comedy  fame,  with  her  "auld  market 
basket."  She  is  educated,  neat  and  indus- 
trious, and  if  she  does  her  housework,  ahe 
does  it  with  ease  and  g  ace. 

Washing,  sewing  and  bntter-making  are 
getting  to  be  eliminated  from  the  farmhouse 
work,  as  largely  as  from  city  homes. 

The  farmhouse  has  lost  its  heterogeneons 
character.  Farmers  are  divided  into  hortioai- 
tnritts,  viticulturists,  stock  raisers,  dairymen, 
wheat  growers;  and  the  farmhoase  is  the 
place  where  the  family  resides,  and  not  where 
petty  industries  are  kept  up  to  support  the 
paucity  of  the  acres. 

One  whose  memories  of  a  hard  and  joyless 
childhood  on  a  farm  way  back  in  Missoari  or 
somewhere  else,  leads  him  to  libel  the  Cal- 
ifornia farm  home,  ought  to  be  Invited  out  to 
pay  a  visit  to  the  genuine  California  farm  home 
he  knows  so  little  abont.  He  will  be  treated 
like  a  king,  and  will  be  fed  on  light  diet  while 
be  slowly  digests  bis  snrpriee.  The  daughter 
from  the  Seminary  will  sing  for  him,  the  Nor- 
mal School  girl  will  inform  him  on  the  leading 
qneetiona  of  the  day,  the  Business  School 
graduate  will  beat  him  at  chess,  and  he  finds 
it  is  no  use  to  make  love  to  the  pet  daughter 
of  the  house,  for  the  farm  is  too  good  a  place 
to  leave. 

Even  in  bumble  farm  homes  where  prosperity 
has  not  yet  arrived,  squalor,  misery  and  dirt 
is  never  present  in  the  absence  of  intemper- 
ance. The  wife  of  a  poor  man  is  able  to  live 
a  great  deal  easier  in  the  country  on  a  farm, 
than  she  can  In  the  city,  and  food  to  eat  is 
always  assured. 

She  has  no  false  appearances  to  keep  up,  she 
isn't  a  slave  to  her  door-bell,  and  her  work,  if 
she  has  to  work  for  wages,  is  independent  and 
self-controlled.  The  penny-a-liner  who  would 
describe  the  farmhouse,  will  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  pigs  are  no  longer  allowed  to  wand(>r 
at  will  in  the  kitchen,  and  that  knitting  the 
family  hosiery,  and  making  the  masculine 
garmtnta  from  the  weaving  up,  is  a  forgotten 
art. 

In  these  times  the  oonvenienoea  and  com- 
forts of  life  are  abont  equally  distributed 
between  the  city  and  oonntry,  according  to  the 
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reepeotive  conditions  of  the  familiei.  The 
poor  Bee  more  mleery  In  the  city,  and  the  rich 
flee  to  the  oonntry  for  rest  and  comfort. 

Browning  says:  "There  is  nothing  good  in 
the  city,  bat  the  patient  lives  of  the  poor." 

All  the  world  is  In  sympathy  with  that 
patience,  and  all  the  love  and  means  of  philan- 
thropy is  now  being  directed  to  the  alleviation 
of  that  misery  and  sin.  And  the  only  remedy 
seems  to  be  transportation  to  the  freer  oppor- 
tunities and  purer  air  of  fields  and  pastures. 

It  Is  so  much  easier  to  make  fun  of  things  than 
to  present  troths  in  readable  shape,  that  the 
dummies  of  the  farmer  and  his  spouse,  made 
entiiely  out  of  "  old  clothes,"  are  continually 
set  up  to  fire  bad  jokes  at.  For  cheap  reading, 
this  is  »paoe-filling,  but  does  it  advance  the 
prosperity  of  an  agricultural  State,  whose 
hope  lies  in  training  the  next  generation  to 
oaltivate  onr  thousands  of  now  lightly  tilled 
acres.  Or  have  we  reached  a  time  when  we 
can  afford  to  pay  anything  for  a  laugb,  or  be 
witty  at  our  own  funeral.  If  we  must  make 
fun,  let  It  not  be  of  our  homes  of  industry, 
economy  and  enterprise. 

But  if  the  hnmorist  can  spare  no  one,  let  him 
dilate  npon  the  miserable  slip-shod  farmer's 
wife  as  the  exception,  and  not  as  the  rule. 
Beware,  oh,  all  blind  mice,  for  there  may  yet 
be  a  farmer's  wife  who  has  a  carver,  and 
knows  how  to  nse  It. 

Lessons  in  Volapiik. 

The  International  LanKuage  of  the  Entire 
World. 

LESSON  13. 

In  lesson  i  it  was  taught  that  any  adjective  may 
be  made  an  adverb  by  adding  o  to  it.  There  are 
also  primitive  adverbs  of  which  the  following  are  the 
principal : 

Of  manner.         Of  quantity. 
Also,  thus.  Dilo,  partly. 

Elso,  otherwise.  Lb'o,  entirely. 
Jeno,  actually.  Modo,  much. 
Mofo,  away.  Sato,  enough. 
Plobo,  thorough-  Te,  only. 

ly.  Ti,  nearly. 

Sago,  even;  yet.  Tobo,  scarcely, 
so  ;    in  Tu,  too. 
such  manner.  Umo,  more. 
Voto,  otherwise.  Vemo,  very. 
Vio,  how.  Za,  nearly; 

Zo,  round  about.  about. 

Of  place. 
Diso,  below. 
Dorao,  at  home. 
Fb,  in  front. 
Ge,  back. 
Ino,  within. 


Of  tin:c. 

Ai,  always. 

Aou,  at  thiS  mo- 
ment. 

Beviino,  mean' 
wbile. 

Biseo,  before 
hand. 

Bletimo,  recent-  Somo, 

ly- 

Buo,  formerly. 
Denu,  again. 
Egelo,  always. 
Fino,  finally. 
JUnu,  up  to  now, 
Lato,  lastly. 
Nor,  stiil. 
Nu,  now. 
Ofen,  often 


Hoso,  alierwards  Is,  here. 


Siso,  since. 
Sotimo,  some 

times. 
Suno,  soon. 
1  aoo,  then. 
Ya,  already. 


Lino,  around. 
P6,  b-fhind. 
Seo,  without. 
Suso,  above. 
Us,  there. 
Valbpo, 
where. 


Varied. 
Ba,  possibly. 
Beno,  well. 
Bo,  of  course. 
Deno,  neverthe- 
less. 

Kludo,  conse- 
quently. 
Leno,     by  no 

means. 
No,  no. 
Si,  yes. 
every-  Sikodo,  conse- 
quently. 
Zi,  moreover. 
Interrogative. 
Liko?  how?    Kimna?  how  many  times? 
Kikod  ?  why?    Kibp?  where? 
Kimiko,  in  what  way?    Kiiip,  when  ? 

Relative. 

Kb,  where.  Kii,  when. 

The  vowel  series  avails  to  form  adverbs  of  time,  as 
for  example  : 

delo,  by  day.  ivigo,  three  weeks  ago. 

adelo,  to- day.  omulo,  next  month, 

ade'o,  yesterday;  uyelo,  year  after  next;  evigo,  week 
before  last. 

Exercises. 

Ogolob  oyelo  Ibdbn  in  dom  olik— Jiblod  obik 
kidof  aiobi — Elogom  bletimo  fleni  olik  kel  al<bnaom 
idelo — Okomoms  denu  umulo— Kim'ko  sagol  voU- 
piikiko  atosi ?- Kimna  eflapom  jevali  olik? — K  bp 
ogolols  oyelo  ol  e  jinef  olik  ?— Epoliidof  lolls,  kanof 
deno  lemon  flolis  et  kels  binoms  su  tab — Kanon 
lifbn  nen  fineds,  nams  u  lams,  ab  no  nen  kap — 
Epelob  ti  sentabis  fols  a  paun  plo  kaf  et  kel  no 
binom  gudik — Li-kanol  konbn  obe  kikod  man  at 
ehetom  edelo  vomi  et  e  esedora  adelo  ofe  lolis  ?— No 
li-ovipol  spatbn  odelo  ko  ob  ve  jol  fluma?— Ologobs 
us  flolis  nidik  e  nimis  smalik  e  gletik. 

I  recently  saw  a  man  without  feet  or  arms  who 
formerly  lived  at  your  father's  house — I  shall  by  no 
means  give  you  books  if  you  lose  them  again  -  -Yes, 
sir,  I  said  that  that  boy  that  you  saw  yesterday  will 
come  to  your  sister's  hou2e  to-morrow  to  remain 
there  -  If  you  w  ll  go  soon  then  I  shall  go  wllh  you 
to  the  house  where  those  boys  live  who  always  hate 
each  other,  although  they  sometimes  kiss  each  other 
and  have  been  taught  to  be  friendly — I  shall  go 
soon.  Will  you  go  with  me  ?  otherwise  I  shall  go 
with  my  uncle— Where  shall  I  see  you,  day  after  to 
morrow?  It  is  especially  (patiko)  bad  to  hate  your 
brother  or  your  iister. 

Tliii)  series  of  twenty  lewons  wa»  begun  in  the  Pacific 
RURAf.  Prbss  of  Oct.  10,  lS!n.  Those  desiring  asaigtance 
in  the  systematic  study  of  the  language  will  Vje  put  in  the 
way  of  obtaining  it  without  coit  by  adoresidng  A.  L.  Ban 
croft.  Ct/et  for  California.  303  Sutter  St..  Han  Francisco. 

Skill  Rhns  in  the  Family  Line, — It  is  well 
known  that  the  Japanese  are  Tery  skillful  work- 
men, and  the  reason  for  this  is  undoubtedly 
accounted  for  In  the  following  extract  from  an 
exchange:  In  Japan  apprentices  begin  to  learn 
their  trades  nsually  much  earlier  than  in  onr 
country,  to  that  when  majority  is  attained  the 
mantery  of  the  crafts  is  thorough.  Another 
»trlk'ng  feature  of  the  .Japanese  system  is  that 
of  heredity.  Skill  runs  ia  family  line.  Not 
few  of  the  fsmons  artisans  of  the  present  deoade 
are  descendants  in  the  ninth,  tenth  and  even 
twentieth  generation  of  the  founder  of  the  es- 
tablishment. A  carpenter  in  Fakul  can  baa»t 
of  his  ancestry  of  woodworkers  through  27 
generations;  and  the  temple  records  show  snoh 
boasting  to  be  true,  though  often  adoption  In- 
terrupts the  aotnai  blood  line.    At  a  paper- 


makers'  establishment  In  Awotabi,  In  Eohlzen, 
the  proprietor's  ancestors  first  established  the 
industry  a  thousand  years  ago.  The  same  as 
above,  so  far  as  skill  in  the  family  goes,  la  as 
true  of  China  as  of  Japan. 

Chaff. 

Gentleman  (to  organ-grinde') — "I  don't 
like  your  playing  outside  my  house."  Organ- 
grinder  (blandly) —  "Very  well,  ear,  aall  I 
comes  inside  ?  " 

Minister  (dining  with  the  family)— "You 
were  a  nice  Itttle  boy  in  church  this  morning, 
Bobby.  I  noticed  yon  kept  very  quiet  and 
etill."  Bobby— "Yes,  sir.  I  was  afraid  of 
waking  pa." 

She — "  Mamma  says  she  knows  that  when 
we  are  married  we  shan't  live  so  much  like  cat 
and  dog  as  she  and  pa  do."  He — "No,  indeed, 
your  ma  is  right."  — "  Yes,  she  says  she  is 
eare  von'll  be  easier  to  manage  than  papa  is." 
—  "Oh  1" 

Mrs.  Brownson — "  Why  under  the  ean  are 
yon  standing  here,  gazing  out  of  the  front 
door?"  New  servant — "Sure  the  sun  won't 
hurt  me," 

A  young  man  was  calling  on  a  oonnty  conn- 
ciilor's  daughter  the  other  evening,  when  the 
father  appeared  at  the  parlor  door.  "  May  I 
come  In?"  he  aiked,  hesitatingly.  "  Oh.  yes," 
she  answered,  "yon  may,  bnt  we  have  a  quo- 
rnm  without  yon. 

Little  Johnny  (looking  cnriously  at  the  vis- 
itor)— "  Where  did  the  hen  bite  you,  Mr.  An- 
gel-Smith?" Visitor —  "  Why,  Johnny,  I 
haven't  been  bitten  by  any  chicken."  Johnny 
— "Mamma,  didn't  you  tell  papa  Mr.  Angel- 
Smith  was  dreadfully  hen-pecked  ?  Why, 
mamma,  how  funny  you  look.  Your  face  is  all 
red." 

He  was  a  bad  writer.  —  Mrs.  Green  (to 
young  physician  whom  she  had  called  in  haste) 
— "Oh,  doctor  1  doctor  1  I  fear  yon  have  made 
a  terrible  mistake  !  My  daughter  had  that 
prescription  which  yon  sent  her  last  night  filled, 
and  she  took  a  dose  of  the  medicine.  Now  she 
exhibits  every  symptom  of  poisoning.  Oh  1 " — 
Young  physician — "  Prescription,  madame? 
Why,  that  was  an  offer  of  marriage. 

Enter  honeemaid  to  give  notice.  MUtress: 
"Why,  Sarah  what  are  you  dissatisfied  with?" 
Housemaid  (with  a  simper):  "  It  ain't  as  any- 
thing is  wrong,  mum,  bnt  I'm  going  to  be  mar- 
ried." Mistress:  "Why,  yon  didn't  tell  me 
you  were  engaged  when  you  came  I  "  House 
maid:  "No,  mam,  I  wasn't  then.  But  yon 
remember  you  gave  me  a  holiday  abont  two 
months  ago  to  go  to  a  funeral.  Well,  I'm  goieg 
to  marry  that  corpse's  husband." 

Watts — Aren't  yon  ever  going  to  get  tired 
of  shopping  ?  You  never  seem  to  bring  any 
thing  home.  Where's  the  fascination  in  it,  I'd 
like  to  know  ?  Mrs.  Watte — Ob,  I^like  to  look 
at  the  new  goode,  you  know,  and  to  see  what 
lovi>Iy  things  I  conld  get  if  I  bad  only  married 
rich. 


'Y'0U^IG  JiloLKS-  QobUJVIN 


The  Little  SiDging  Girl. 


(Written  for  the  Rural  Prsss  by  Miss  Evelyn.] 

Far  away  in  the  wilds  of  the  Alps,  there  once 
lived  a  poor  charcoal  burner.  His  bnt  \ 
high  up  a  mountain  side,  and  his  little  girl 
Gemma  never  went  to  school,  because  many 
weary  miles  lay  between  Gemma's  home  and 
the  nearest  village. 

Gemma  did  not  want  to  go  to  school,  how 
ever.    She  was  quite  happy  playing  nnder  the 
trees  and  hearing  the  birds  sing. 

"  What  a  sweet  sonnd  yon  make,  little 
birdies,"  she  would  say,  "  How  I  wish 
conld  do  it,  too  1 "  and  then  she  would  try  to 
imitate  the  singing  of  the  birds,  until  at  last 
she  could  make  sounds  almost  like  theirs,  her 
self.  Now,  behind  Gemma's  home,  the  monn- 
tain  towered  up  till  it  was  lost  In  snow  and 
clouds.  Some  people  have  a  fancy  for  climbing 
to  the  top  of  such  mountains.  They  say  they 
can  see  more  of  the  world  than  they  can  In  the 
valleys,  where  the  view  is  shut  in. 

One  bright,  August  day,  when  Gemma  was 
about  eleven  years  old,  she  was  sitting  at  the 
top  of  a  piece  of  rock,  singing,  when  two  gen 
tleman,  accompanied  by  a  guide,  oame  down 
the  mountain  side. 

"  What  sweet  music  I "  exclaimed  one  of  the 
strangers.  "It  sounds  like  a  nightingale  sing' 
log." 

"  I  really  believe  it  must  be  that  little  girl," 
replied  the  other  gentleman;  and  they  stopped 
under  the  rock  to  listen. 

Gjmma,  who  had  no  idea  that  any  human  be 
ing  was  near,  continued  to  sing.  Imitating  the 
birds  In  such  a  wonderful  manner  that  one  of 
the  gentlemen  became  too  much  delighted  to 
keep  sllenoe. 

"Brava!  brava  I "  he  orled,  clapping  his 
hands. 

Gemma  was  terribly  startled.  She  jumped 
up  and  ran  to  take  refuge  in  the  cottage, 
whither  the  gentlemen  followed,  for  they  wish- 
ed to  see  the  parents  of  the  wonderful  little 
singing  girl. 

After  some  conversation,  one  of  them  made  a 
most  startling  proposition  to  Gemma's  father 
and  mother. 

"  Let  ns  take  your  daughter  away  to  the  town 
of  Milan  to  be  educated.  We  will  pay  all  the 
expenses  of  her  Instrnotlon,  and  before  many 


years  she  will  be  the  greatest  singer  in  the 
world." 

But  how  do  we  know  that  yon  will  treat 
our  child  kindly  ?  "  asked  the  mother. 

You  shall  come  with  ns  now  to  Milan  to 
see  the  school,"  answered  the  stranger, '*  and 
every  six  months  you  shall  go  there  to  visit 
your  little  girl."    So  the  mother  consented. 

Poor  Gemma  !  The  change  was  very  terrible 
to  her  at  first.  Instead  of  running  barefoot  on 
the  mountain  side,  free  as  the  winds  of  heaven, 
he  was  now  shut  up  within  the  fonr  walls  of 
a  boarding  school,  Her  feet  were  cramped  into 
shoes,  her  active  young  limbs  ached  for  want 
of  exercise.  Study,  too,  wau  very  hard  work  at 
first,  and  she  often  shed  tears  when  she  thought 
of  her  dear  parents  and  her  lovely  mountains. 
But  soon  Gemma  had  a  profeaaor  to  teach  her 
music,  and  this  made  her  feel  as  though  a  ray 
of  sunshine  had  entered  her  life.  The  pro- 
fessor was  a  nervous,  cross  old  gentleman,  who 
hated  to  hear  children  play  or  sing  wrong 
notes. 

He  was  in  the  habit  of  scolding  all  his  other 
pnpils  ronndly,  bnt  he  never  onoo  scolded 
Gemma.  "The  child  is  a  genius,"  he  would 
cry  with  delight;  "she  is  the  first  pnpil  It  has 
ever  given  me  pleasure  to  teach." 

Sometimes  the  sister  of  the  rich  gentleman, 
who  was  paying  Gemma's  expenses,  would  in- 
vite the  little  girl  to  her  house  to  spend  the 
day. 

The  sister  was  a  very  fine  lady  indeed, 
and  her  honse  was  so  full  of  beautiful  pictnres 
and  costly  trifles  that  her  poor  little  visitor  was 
afraid  to  move  about,  for  fear  of  overturning 
something. 

From  the  way  in  which  the  lady  looked  at 
her,  Gemma  felt  that  she  was  thinking,  "What 
an  awkward  child  you  are,  how  big  yonr  feet 
are,  and  how  red  and  sunburnt  your  hands." 

Perhaps  the  lady  never  thought  this  at  all, 
but  when  Gemma  saw  her,  all  in  silks  and 
satins,  her  white  bauds  gleaming  with  rings, 
the  poor  child  felt  aa  nervous  and  terrified  as  a 
wild  linnet  would  do  If  you  asked  it  to  make 
friends  with  a  tame  canary.  As  the  months 
went  by,  however,  the  tan  wore  off  Gemma's 
hands  and  they  became  white,  she  grew  accus 
tomed  to  wearing  shots  and  learnt  to  move 
about  as  gracefully  as  any  one. 

Then  the  lady  treated  her  more  kindly  and 
confidentially 

"  My  brother  Is  so  extravagant,"  ahe  would 
say.  "  He  is  always  doing  some  foolish  act  of 
generosity;"  and  Gemma  would  blush,  for  she 
knew  that  her  education  was  one  of  his  acts  of 
generosity 

He  himself,  however,  never  hinted  this;  he 
was  always  very  kind  to  the  little  girl,  gave 
her  boxes  of  candy,  and  praised  her  progress 
in  singing. 

When  Gemma  was  eighteen,  her  master  sai'^ 
She  must  sing  at  a  concert,  for  I  am  anxious 
to  know  what  people  will  think  of  her." 

The  concert  took  place  in  a  very  large  build 
ing.  All  the  great  people  of  the  town  were 
there,  and  in  the  front  row,  sat  Gemma's  par 
ent?,  and  her  kiiid  friend.  Alas  1  no  longer 
rich,  bnt  he  never  for  a  moment  regretted  the 
money  he  had  spent  on  Gemma's  education,  for 
he  said:  " Think  bow  many  sorrowfnl  hearts 
will  be  lightened  by  hearing  her  sweet  sing 

"How  young  she  is,  and  how  pretty,  whis- 
pered the  people  as  Gemma  appeared.  When 
she  sang,  it  sounded  as  if  the  sweetest-voiced 
nightingale  the  listeners  had  ever  heard,  were 
pouring  forth  a  song. 

"  Oh  !    brava  I    sing  again,"  tbey  all  cried 
They  got  up  from  their  seats  and  waved  their 
handkerchiefs,  the  people  were  all  so  delighted 
"  L'«ece{2o — the  bird,"  was  the  name  they  all 
gave  her. 

Of  course  the  newspapers  all  spoke  of  "  the 
bird's  "  wonderful  singing.  It  was  quite  sur 
prising  how  much  money  was  offered  Gemma 
to  sing  in  other  towuE — enough,  before  long,  to 
make  her  old  parents  rich,  and  enable  her  to 
save  up  a  very  large  sum  besides. 

Gemma  had  been  traveling  abont  for  three 
years,  singing  In  Germany  and  England,  even 
a«  far  away  as  Russia,  when  she  returned  to 
Milan. 

Her  first  inquiry  was  for  her  friend.  "  He 
has  become  very  poor,"  tbey  told  her,  "and 
scarcely  ever  goes  into  society,  as  formerly. 
There  is  a  beautiful  lady  he  wants  to  marry, 
but  as  she  has  very  little  money,  and  be  has 
none,  the  wedding  cannot  be  thonght  of." 

Gemma  knew  it  was  no  nse  offering  to  pay 
him  back  all  he  had  spent  on  her,  in  her  child- 
hood, he  was  too  proud  to  accept  it,  so  she 
went  to  the  lawyer,  who  had  her  benefactor's 
estate  for  sale,  and  though  It  cost  a  yery  large 
sum  of  money,  she  bought  It, 

Then  she  visited  the  sister,  who  treated 
Gemma  very  affectionately,  now  that  she  had 
become  calebrated, 

"I  want  yon  to  hasten  your  brother's  mar- 
riage, and  give  the  bride  this,  as  a  wedding 
gift,"  said  Gemma,  presenting  the  title  deeds  of 
the  estate. 

"Never  say  that  it  is  not  yourself  who  makes 
this  present." 

Now,  as  the  sister  was  very  rich,  and  had 
not  any  children,  no  one  was  snrprised  at  her 
making  her  new  sister-in-law  a  splendid  pres- 
ent, and  you  may  be  very  sure  that  at  the  wed- 
dintr,  she  took  all  the  credit  for  great  gener- 
osity. 

Gemma's  kind  friend  and  his  wife  have  lived 
very  happily  since  the  wedding. 

If  yon  should  ever  ohance  to  meet  them,  I 


X)ojviESTie  G[eOJMOMY. 

Care  of  Flat-Irons. 


It  is  so  easy  to  keep  the  flat-irons  in  good 
condition  that  there  is  little  excnse  for  any 
housewife  neglecting  them,  no  matter  how  busy 
she  may  be.  Any  woman  can  easily  tell  at  a 
glance  when  these  articles  are  well  kept.  Some 
housewives  will  have  in  their  possession  Irons 
that  have  been  their  mother's  before  them,  and 
though  they  have  been  in  constant  use  for 
years,  are  still  as  firm  and  smooth  as  any  one 
cculd  wish.  Other  women,  with  the  same  kind 
of  ironi>,  would,  by  neglect  and  carelesDness,  In 
a  year  or  two,  render  them  unfit  to  use. 

Where  there  are  many  starched  clothes  to  be 
done  i^p  weekly.  It  Is  a  good  plan  to  wash  the 
irons  once  a  week,  but  where  plain  clothes  and 
only  a  few  starched  clothes  are  to  be  done, 
onoe  a  month  is  often  enough  Take  some  clean 
ammonia  soapsuds,  and  with  a  cloth  wash  the 
Iron  well,  afterwards  wiping  with  a  dry  cloth; 
then  pat  them  on  the  back  part  of  the  stove  to 
dry  thoroughly.  To  clean  the  irons,  always 
have  a  piece  of  coarse  sandpaper  or  a  handful 
of  coarse  table-salt  or  a  piece  of  wrapping-pa- 
per In  which  to  wrap  them.  Always  have  the 
top  of  the  range  perfectly  oiean  before  putting 
on  the  irons,  and  never  allow  them  to  get  too 
hot.  If  such  a  thing  does  happen,  cool  them 
by  getting  up  on  end  on  the  hearth.  Some 
women,  when  in  a  hnrry,  cool  irons  by  plung- 
ing them  into  cold  water,  which  will  very  soon 
spoil  them.  Don't  keep  the  irons  on  the  stove 
when  not  in  use,  for  it  is  sure  to  harm  the  tem- 
per of  the  iron;  and  don't  have  Irons  on  the 
stove  when  cooking,  more  particularly  when 
the  article  cooking  Is  one  that  Is  apt  to 
flow  or  boil  over,  or  while  frying. 
After  taking  an  iron  from  the  stove  for 
immediate  use,  first  rnb  It  over  with 
a  pleo9  of  heavy  wrapping-paper  kept  for  that 
purpose,  then  rub  the  smooth  part  with  a  cloth 
in  which  is  encased  a  bit  of  wax.  Rub  the  iron 
well  over  a  clean  cloth  and  then  it  Is  ready  for 
the  clothes.  In  Ironing  starched  clothes,  if  any 
of  the  starch  sticks  to  the  Iron,  always  ecrape 
it  off  with  a  knife  before  placing  it  on  the  stove 
to  heat.  Irons  ehonld  be  kept  in  some  closed, 
dry  place.  If  kept  on  a  shelf  they  are  always 
dusty  when  wanted, — Houttheeptr, 


Grace  Oranges. — Have  the  oranges  per- 
fectly dry.  Separate  carefally  each  carpel 
without  breaking  the  inner  ekin.  Stand  them 
in  a  warm  place  to  dry.  Put  one  pound  of 
granulated  sugar  in  a  porcelain-lined  kettle, 
a^d  to  it  a  half-cup  of  water  and  stand  over 
the  fire  to  boil.  Do  not  stir  after  the  sugar  is 
dissolved.  After  the  mixture  has  been  boiling 
about  ten  minutes,  hold  the  forefinger  and 
thumb  in  ice-water  for  a  minute,  then  quickly 
dip  up  a  little  of  the  boiling  syrup  with  them; 
press  the  thumb  and  finger  tightly  together, 
then  draw  them  apart;  if  the  syrup  forms  a 
thread,  it  is  at  the  second  degree.  Boll  gently 
about  three  or  four  minutes  longer  until  It 
reaches  the  sixth  degree.  This  may  be  known 
by  taking  a  small  portion  on  the  end  of  a^poon, 
then  dipping  it  into  cold  water  and  breaking  It 
off  qnickly;  if  it  ia  brittle  without  being  at  all 
stictiy,  it  is  jast  right.  The  syrup  must  never 
be  stirred,  or  it  will  canse  granulation.  Now 
take  it  quiokly  from  the  fire,  add  a  tablespoon- 
fal  of  lemon  jaice,  stand  in  a  basin  of  boiling 
water,  to  keep  the  syrup  from  candying. 
Take  the  fruit  on  the  point  of  a  large  ikewer 
or  with  sugar  long?,  dip  into  the  syrnp,  lay  on 
a  piece  of  battered  paper  and  stand  in  a  warm, 
dry  place  to  dry. — Mrs.  Rortr  in  Table  Talk, 


Boiling  Vegetables. — Now,  what  is  there 
to  eay  about  boiling  vegetables,  except  to  put 
them  over  the  fire  and  let  them  boil  nntil  they 
are  done  ?  That  is  the  point — "until  they  are 
done,"  bnt  not  a  mlnnte  longer.  So  general  is 
the  custom  of  overboiling  vegetables,  cooking 
them  In  a  careless,  haphazard  kind  of  way,  that 
few  people  realize  their  superiority  when 
cooked  just  the  right  time  and  served  as  soon 
as  done.  A  general  rule  to  be  observed  is,  that 
all  vegetables  must  be  put  into  fast-boiling 
water,  brought  to  the  boiling  point  again  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  kept  boiling  nntil  done. 
Potatoes,  if  of  medium  size,  require  30  minutes 
to  cook;  of  coarse,  if  they  are  small,  15  or  20 
minutes'  boiling  Is  sufficient.  Care  most  be 
taken  that  all  are  of  nearly  the  same  size.  Car- 
rots and  tutnlps  require  45  minntes  when 
young  and  an  hour  in  the  winter.  Beets,  an 
hour  in  summer  and  an  hour  and  a  half  In  win- 
ter; or  if  very  large,  two  hoars  Is  not  too  long, 
Oaions,  if  of  medium  size,  will  be  done  In  one 
hour;  when  small  and  young,  half  an  hoar  is 
safficient.  Cabbage  and  cauliflower  should  not 
boil  over  SOmlnutee.  If  onions,  cabbage,  cauli- 
flower or  turnips  are  boiled  in  a  large  saucepan 
with  plenty  of  water,  kept  boiling  rapidly  and 
with  no  cover  over  them,  the  odor  of  these  veg- 
etables will  not  be  noticeable  In  the  house,  I 
did  not  believe  this  until  I  tried  it. 


Vegetable  Flannel. — Germany  contains  a 
number  ot  establishments  engaged  in  the  mann- 
factnre  of  flannel  and  similar  textiles  from  phae 
leaves,  the  articles  made  being  used  in  hos- 
pitals, barracks,  etc.,  oscing  to  the  fact  that  no 
vermin  can  lodge  In  them.  When  spun  and 
woven,  this  material  reiembles  hemp,  and  It 


may  be  employed  in  making  many  articles  of 
hope  yoa  will  never  tell  the  secret  of  how  they  |  wearing  apparel,  as  the  goods  are  comfortably 
became  riob  again,  '  warm  and  BOlid, 
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The  Week. 

The  Citras  Fair  at  Auburn  ia  in  progress  as 
we  write,  and  early  reports  are  of  the  full 
BUcoeaB  of  the  fair  aa  a  meritorioua  display  and 
aa  a  recipient  of  public  favor.  Half  a  dozen 
conntiea  are  represented  by  collective  displaya, 
the  deeignera  of  which  have  been  able  to  pro- 
duce quite  unique  and  original  efifecta.  Be. 
aidea  these,  there  are  a  host  of  individual  ex- 
hibitors competing  for  the  array  of  pretnlntna 
which  have  been  hung  up.  These  are  naturally 
in  the  main  from  Placer  county,  but  not  wholly 
80.  The  fair  seems  to  be  bringing  out  the 
«ohievements  of  the  foothills  splendidly,  and 
that  will  be  a  grand  service  to  the  State. 
Rural  representatives  are  at  the  fair  and  will 
secure  its  salient  features  for  the  benefit  of 
nonattendanta, 

Congresa  Is  actively  at  work,  and  Oilifornia 


Congressmen  are  introducing  a  host  of  pro- 
gressive meaaurea,  some  of  which  we  hope  will 
get  off  the  file  before  the  adjournment.  We 
notice  that  river  improvement  ia  urged  by  our 
State  Board  of  Trade.  It  is  a  good  thing.  If 
Oongrees  will  give  as  something  liberal  and  ad- 
equate in  this  direction,  we  will  endure  the 
pigeon-holeing  of  a  good  many  other  things. 

The  Issue  on  the  Peach  Yellows, 

There  ii  no  more  important  item  In  our  local 
agricultural  affalra  jnat  at  present  than  the  is- 
sue which  is  being  forced  on  the  practical  ex- 
clusion of  Eastern-grown  peach,  plum  and  apri- 
cot trees,  beoanse  of  the  ravages,  east  of  the 
Rocky  mountains,  of  the  dread  disease  known 
as  the  "yellows,"  This  issue  interfering  aa  it 
does  with  oourses  of  trade,  which  have  long  pre. 
vailed,  naturally  excites  opposition  among 
Eastern  tree  growers  and  upsets  the  calcula- 
tions of  local  tree  dealers  who  have  hitherto 
relied,  in  whole  or  in  part,  upon  the  importa- 
tion of  Eastern-grown  trees. 

Probably  no  measure  can  be  adopted  without 
interference  and  hardship  to  some  people.  We 
sympathize  with  E  latern  tree  growera  who  have 
laid  out  their  future  upon  aale  of  stock  in  Cali- 
fornia. Some  of  them  have  been  very  enter- 
prising in  propagating  the  varieties  our  planters 
desire,  and  have  undertaken,  at  large  expense, 
to  procure  buds  from  California  orchards.  We 
do  not  wonder  that  they  feci  aggrieved  and 
that  they  protest  against  the  position  now 
taken  by  California  fruit  growers  at  their  pub- 
lic meetings  and  through  the  State  and  County 
Boards  of  Horticultural  Commiasionera.  We 
have  received  a  number  of  communications  on 
this  subject  from  Eastern  parties,  which  en- 
large upon  the  grievousneaa  of  the  aituation  in 
which  they  are  placed,  and  we  sincerely  regret 
that  they  have  to  suffer  in  the  ways  described. 

And  yet  what  can  California  do  otherwise 
than  ahe  haa  done  7  Here  we  are  with  a  vaat 
and  growing  peach  interest.  It  is  by  much  the 
greatest  deciduous  fruit  interest  of  the  State  at 
present.  More  than  this,  we  are  free  from  this 
terrible  disease  which  destroys  peach  orchards 
almost  with  the  rapidity  of  fire  or  tornado. 
One  cannot  read  the  most  conservative  reports 
on  this  subject,  auch  aa  appear  in  the  Govern- 
ment publications,  without  being  appalled  at 
the  insidiousness,  the  swiftness  and  the  etfect- 
iveneas  of  the  scourge.  There  is  no  pest  or 
pestilence  among  fruit  trees  which  can  compare 
with  the  little  understood  'malady  known  as 
"  peach  yellowa." 

In  view  of  these  things,  what  can  we  do  but 
protect  ourselves?  To  weaken  or  to  provide 
for  future  restriction  may  be  to  "lock  the  door 
after  the  horse  is  stolen;"  the  animal  Is  now  in 
the  stall,  vigorous  and  healthy  and  promising: 
let  the  doors  be  locked  at  once. 

It  has  been  charged  that  this  movement  is  at 
the  instigation  of  the  California  nurserymen 
and  U  for  the  purpose  of  corralling  locally,  the 
trade  in  trees.  This  is  not  true  on  the  whole, 
and  in  fact  we  believe  they  have  had  very  little 
or  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Perhaps  an  indica- 
tion of  this  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  many 
California  nurserymen  expected  to  handle  con* 
slderable  quantities  of  Eastern-grown  peach 
and  prune  trees  this  year  and  bad  orders  placed 
for  them  which  they,  in  some  oases  at  least, 
countermanded  aa  soon  as  they  knew  of  the 
stand  taken  at  the  Marysville  Fruit  Orowers' 
Convention.  The  result  will  undoubtedly 
favor  the  local  growth  of  nursery  trees,  but  nn- 
lesB  we  are  very  much  mistaken,  our  California 
nurserymen  had  very  little  to  do  with  the  in- 
oiaive  action  which  has  amounted  almost  to  a 
practical  exclusion  of  Eistern  trees. 

Again,  the  present  California  stand  on  this 
subject  is  not  a  local  scare.  It  comes  about 
through  Eastern  publications  as  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  yellows  and  the  intensity  of  its  rav- 
ages. Current  Eistern  reports,  backed  up  by 
the  most  carefully  prepared  statements  by  the 
OoTernment  investigators,  must  be  charged 
with  this  protective  action  by  the  Oalifornia 
fruit  producers.  Just  as  we  write  the  mail 
bringa  us  a  new  Government  publication  on 
this  questiou  in  its  moat  startling  phases.  It  is 
entitled  "Additional  evidence  on  the  Com- 
munlcability  of  Peaoh  Yellows  and  Peach 
Rosette,"  and  is  by  Dr.  E,  F.  Smith,  the 
Specialist  of  the  U,  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, who  has  been  engaged  upon  this  par- 
ticular investigation  for  several  years.  Let  the 
Californlan  read  the  following  quotation  and 


see  that  his  protective  action  is  not  too  early 
nor  too  inoiaive,  and  the  aggrieved  Eastern 
nurserymen  also  read  it  and  perceive  that  it  is 
not  an  issue  forced  by  local  nurserymen  upon 
selfish  ground.  We  quote  from  Dr.  Smith  as 
follows : 

It  is  proper  to  state,  however,  that  the 
losses  continue  in  the  infeoted  distrlots;  that 
the  disease  has  appeared  in  new  localities;  and 
that  regions  now  healthy  are  also  threatened. 
The  yellows  is  certainly  as  far  south  as  south- 
ern Virginia  and  probably  as  far  west  as 
Arkansas  and  northeastern  Texas.  Peaoh 
growers  are  earnestly  advised  to  stamp  out  the 
disease  upon  its  first  appearance,  and  are  warn- 
ed against  the  importation  of  trees  from  in- 
feoted districts.  These  remarks  apply  with 
especial  force  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  in  this 
connection  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the 
apricot  and  almond  are  also  subject  to  yellowv. 
It  would  be  much  safer  for  the  Californians  to 
grow  their  own  peach  trees  than  to  introduce 
any  from  the  eaitero  Uoited  States.  If  trees 
are  imported  it  should  ba  known  beyond 
question  that  they  are  from  regions  where  this 
disease  does  not  occur.  The  mere  fact  that 
the  nursery  stock  is  healthy  at  the  date  of 
shipment  is  not  a  sufBoient  guaranty  that  it 
will  continue  so. 

This  is  warrant  for  all  California  fruit  grow- 
ers are  doing,  and  it  should  be  sufficient  to  dis- 
arm criticism.  This  State  cannot  afford  to  pro- 
ceed longer  in  defiance  of  this  disease,  but  is 
justified  in  the  most  stringent  measures  for  its 
exclusion. 

It  Is,  perhaps,  natural  that  the  first  thought 
of  those  who  are  temporarily  troubled  by  the 
refusal  of  Californians  to  receive  their  trees 
should  be  retaliation.  We  are  not  surprised, 
then,  to  find  one  Eastern  tree  grower  writing 
us  in  this  way: 

Our  only  recourse  will  have  to  be  to  get 
similar  laws  passed  by  this  and  adjoining  States 
to  exclude  California  fruit  on  account  of  its 
sanitary  condition.  We  think,  i(  we  try,  we 
can  get  laws  that  will  operate  as  much  against 
the  fruit  growers  of  California  as  they  can  by 
excluding  our  stock. 

This  ia  a  heathenish  threat,  and  none,  per- 
haps, will  be  more  ashamed  of  it  in  a  little 
time  than  those  who  propose  it.  It  is  not  to 
be  feared  on  our  part,  for  it  is  idle  and  imprac- 
ticable. No  Legislature  could  be  made  to 
adopt  any  such  enactment  nor  could  facts 
be  shown  which  would  justify  it  in  the  minds 
of  any  fair-minded  men.  Our  Eastern  friends 
in  the  nursery  line,  before  any  such  venture 
could  be  undertaken  by  them,  would  remember 
that  such  action  would  be  against  their  own 
customers  and  frienda,  and  in  many  cases 
against  their  own  investments.  We  look  upon 
the  threat  aa  merely  a  manlfeatation  of  chagrin 
resulting  from  misapprehension  of  the  motives 
which  prevail  in  excluding  trees  from  doubtful 
or  infested  localities.  Usually  the  ill-temper 
whioh  arises  upon  misapprehension  quickly 
passes  away. 

Greatest  Money  Ever  Paid  lor  a  Horse. 

The  Call  is  authority  for  the  statement  that 
an  agreement  was  perfected  Tuesday,  by  whioh 
J.  Malcolm  Forbes  of  Boston  will  pay  Senator 
Stanford  $150,000  for  the  two-year-old  colt 
ArioD.  This  is  the  highest  price  ever  paid  for 
horseflesh,  the  next  highest  being  Axtell,  who 
brought  1100,000.  Arion  is  a  bay  colt,  15  2 
bands  high,  and  was  foaled  March  13,  1889. 
His  sire  was  the  illustrious  Electioneer  and 
his  dam  Nanette,  a  sister  to  Woodnut  (2:16j^). 
A  few  months  ago,  he  made  a  record  of  2:10| 
at  Stockton,  Mr.  Forbes  aeems  to  be  boring 
with  a  bigger  anger  than  Bonner  in  the  horse 
market, 

Arion  leads  now  an  illuitrioua  line  of  high- 
priced  horaes  which  California  has  furnished  to 
Eaatern  fanciers.  Among  them  are  the  follow- 
ing: Anteeo,  who  reached  a  price  of  $65,000; 
Bell  Bay,  who  sold  for  $51,000;  Mascot  for 
$20,000,  Alcazar  for  close  to  the  same  amount, 
Woodnut  for  $20,000,  Nor val  for  $15,000,  and 
a  dozen  other  stallions,  young  in  years,  that 
went  over  $10,000. 

Rattling  a  Cross  Bdll  — Mr.  R.  G.  Sneath 
tells  ua  of  an  early  obaervation  of  his  in  the 
subduing  of  a  vicious  bull,  as  practiced  by  a 
San  Mateo  county  butcher.  The  butcher  was 
called  upon  to  bid  upon  a  cross  Jersey  bull, 
who  was  so  ugly  that  no  one  could  enter  the 
field  with  bim.  The  butcher  made  the  bid  and 
was  given  the  bull,  being  cautioned  of  his  dan- 
gerous character.  He  sconted  danger,  and  as 
the  ball  came  bellowing  and  pawing  before 
him,  he  began  rattling  baok  and  forth  between 
the  horns  with  a  piece  of  a  fork  handle,  strik- 


ing quick,  sharp  blows  on  the  horns  as  near 
the  points  as  possible.  The  bull  began  to  back 
away,  and  finally  started  on  a  run,  and  the 
batcher  after  him.  After  that  the  mere  sight 
of  the  stiok  intimidated  him.  Try  it;  but  take 
our  advice  and  stay  on  the  safe  side  of  the 
fence  natil  you  see  how  it  works. 

The  Evil  of  Grain-Gambling. 

A  measure  is  again  before  Congress  to  put  an 
end  If  possible  to  grain-gambling.  This,  of 
course,  does  not  mean  the  sale  of  futures  where 
it  ia  expected  that  grain  will  actually  be  han- 
dled, but  the  wholly  fictitioua  gaming  which 
haa  no  grain  in  it,  except  the  worda  printed  on 
the  contracta.  The  evil  in  this  sort  of  dealing 
ia  ao  great  that  we  have  frequently  attempted 
to  characterize  it  and  to  depict  ita  evil  influ- 
ences. So  long  as  the  practice  exists,  there 
will  be  occasion  to  strike  it  in  the  interest  of 
legitimate  producers  and  dealers. 

We  are  glad  to  find  in  current  telegrams 
some  expressions  from  Senator  Washburn  of 
Minnesota,  who  aa  a  reaident  of  so  great  a 
wheat-growing  and  milling  State,  knows  well 
the  influences  of  the  gamblers'  praotices.  He 
is  quoted  as  saying  : 

I  want  to  stop  the  pernicious,  de- 
moralizing practice  known  as  "short-selling," 
where  a  man  can  go  on  a  board  without  a  ker- 
nel of  grain,  real  or  prospective,  and  sell  a 
million  bushels,  depressing  the  market  the 
same  as  if  so  much  grain  had  been  dumped  on 
it.  Mr.  PiUabury,  the  largest  buyer  of  real 
wheat  in  the  world,  tells  me  there  are  men  in 
Minneapolis  with  their  offices  in  their  hats, 
who  sell  more  wheat  in  a  year  than  he  buys. 

A  very  interesting  table  I  came  across  the 
other  day  selects  ten  days  from  April  to 
October,  1890,  and  shows  that  in  those  days, 
while  the  actual  sales  of  wheat  amounted  to 
437,800  bushels,  the  optional  sales  of  fictitious 
wheat  amounted  to  125,720,000  bushels.  On 
the  14th  of  April,  1890,  New  York  speculators 
sold  44,000,000  bushels  of  fiat  wheat,  probably 
more  than  twice  as  much  as  reached  that  oity 
daring  the  year,  and  the  actual  sales  of  that 
day  were  but  6000  bashels. 

This  shows  how  wholly  unreal  the  trade  is 
and  how  hollow  are  the  reports  of  markets 
which  are  based  upon  such  manipulations.  Nor 
is  this  the  whole  of  .the  trouble.  If  it  were, 
possibly,  the  people  could  stand  quietly  and 
watch  the  spectacle  of  men  driving  each  other 
to  the  Innatio  asylums  or  to  suicide.  The  worst 
of  it  all  is  that  the  gaming  unsettles  values  and 
gives  both  producer  and  dealer  no  sound  ground 
upon  which  to  proceed.  It  also  makes  game  of 
a  world's  food — a  most  vicious  proceeding. 

A  still  more  dlreot  and  present  effect  of  the 
gambling  Is  shown  by  Senator  Washburn  in 
this  way: 

"  Were  it  not  for  Bsard  of  Trade  methods,  I 
think  every  bushel  of  wheat  would  be  worth 
20  cents  more  to-day.  In  fact,  all  Europe  is 
astonished  that  it  is  getting  our  wheat  to-day 
for  such  a  ridiculously  low  price,  considering 
all  the  circumstances.  They  expected  to  pay 
more,  and  it  is  an  outrage  upon  the  producer 
that  he  ahould  be  a  sacrifice  to  the  relentless 
greed  and  disreputable  deals  of  the  abort  seller 
on  our  Boards  of  Trade.  In  my  opinion  some 
kind  of  relief  will  be  granted  the  producer  in  a 
restrictive  law  that  will  preserve  all  the  good 
features  in  future-dealings,  and  eliminate  the 
bad." 

Such  a  law  is  now  before  Congress.  Now 
enact  it  and  enforce  it  I 

From  Hawaii. — We  had  a  pleasant  oall  on 
Wednesday  from  H.  J.  Rhodes  of  Carplnterla, 
who  was  on  his  homeward  way  from  a  year's 
sojourn  in  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Mr.  Rhodes 
reports  that  the  McKinley  bill  seems  to  be 
working  something  of  a  transformation  in 
Hawaiian  industries,  leading  to  a  diversity  of 
prodaction,  and  will  result,  probably,  in  mak- 
ing the  islands  more  self-reliant  industrially. 
There  is  also  quite  a  sentiment  ipringing  up  in 
favor  of  annexation,  and  generally  a  progreS' 
sive  spirit  discernible.  Mr,  Rhodes  brings 
baok  with  him  many  rare  and  desirable  plants, 
and  on  his  return  to  the  islands  next  month, 
will  take  quite  a  shipment  of  orange  and  other 
trees  for  planting. 

More  Kite  Shapes — It  is  reported  that  San 
Francisco  horsemen  propose  to  construct  a  kite- 
shaped  track  near  Pleasanton,  Alameda  Co.,  a 
five  minutes'  walk  from  the  town,  and  adjoin* 
ing  the  Pleasanton  Stock  Farm,  on  the  road  to 
Dublin.  At  least  160  acres  will  be  secured, 
and  about  $125,000  will  be  expended  on  the 
grounds,  including  the  grand  stand  and  build- 
ings and  stables  for  the  aooummodation  of  a 
large  number  of  horses. 
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XRRKaATIONIST. 

Under  thia  heading  the  Rural  Press  will  publish  the 
latest  and  most  accurate  information  upon  the  progress 
of  irrigation  entsrpriee  on  the  Facflc  coast.  Contribu- 
tions upon  the  subjett  are  earnestly  requested,  in  order 
that  the  public  mav  be  kept  fullv  informed. 

All  Irrigation  Bureau. 

Senator  Peffer  of  Kansas  evidently  under- 
stands the  benefits  of  Irrigation  even  as  far  Eist 
as  that  State,  and  one  of  the  first  things  he  did 
after  Congrest  opened  was  to  introdoce  a  bill 
providing  for  the  creation  of  a  Bareau  of  Irri- 
gation. The  details  of  hia  plan  have  not  come 
to  band,  It  being  evident  that  the  wise  newa. 
paper  correspondents  at  Washington  do  not 
understand  the  growing  importance  of  irriga- 
tion, and  look  npoo  the  proposition  as  one  of 
those  vagaries  which  they  assntne  are  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  long-bearded  representative  of 
the  farmers.  Too  many  people  fancy  that  all 
the  wisdom  In  the  country  ia  bound  up  in  the 
representatives  of  one  or  two  Etstern  cities 
and  interests  and  look  with  a  good-natured 
patronizing  sort  of  air  upon  anything  that  is 
evolved  in  any  other  qaarter.  Particularly  do 
they  affect  to  despise  any  ideas  that  have  their 
origin  in  what  they  are  pleased  to  refer  to  as 
the  wild  and  woolly  West. 

But  the  irrigation  question  is  bound  to  create 
more  and  more  discussion  at  each  Booceediog 
aesaion  of  Congress,  and  it  will  be  the  Western 
representatives  who  will  have  to  bear  the  bur- 
den of  educating  their  Eiatern  contemporaries 
upon  the  importance  of  an  adjunct  by  which  a 
good  deal  more  than  half  of  the  agriculture  of 
the  world  is  carried  on.  Heretofore,  if  they 
have  given  the  matter  a  thought,  it  has  been  to 
dismiss  it  in  airy  fashion  as  a  snbjeot  In  which 
they  bad  no  interest. 

Bat  the  wants  of  the  great  arid  region  are  too 
pressing  to  be  longer  treated  in  this  cavalier 
fashion,  and  the  time  is  now  at  hand  when  na- 
tional legislation  most  be  had  npon  the  subject 
of  irrigation,  water  rights  and  water  laws.  The 
demand  for  such  legislation  ia  urgent,  and  it 
oannot  be  mnob  longer  deferred. 

If  Senator  Peffet's  bill  for  the  establishment 
of  an  Irrigation  Bureau  means  the  creation  of 
an  organization  which  shall  grasp  the  subjsct 
intelligently  and  pursue  a  line  of  action  that 
shall  be  for  the  good  of  the  people,  and  not  sim- 
ply to  provide  a  lot  of  sinecure  posttiona  for 
politicians,  then  it  should  have  the  support  of 
every  intelligent  man  in  the  country.  There  is 
a  vast  amount  of  work  waiting  to  be  done  by 
such  a  Bureao,  and  which  can  best  be  perform- 
ed under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment. 


Another  Plan  for  Reclamation. 

The  telegraphic  dispatches  at  the  date  'of 
writing  (January  9;h)  have  given  but  a  meager 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Irrigation 
Convention,  made  up  of  delegates  from  Mon- 
tana, that  was  called  to  meet  at  Helena  on  the 
7ch.  The  only  information  yet  received  is  to 
the  effect  that  there  was  a  good  attendance, 
and  that,  after  considerable  diecussion,  the 
convention  put  itself  on  record  as  recommend- 
ing that  the  General  Government  devote  the 
money  realized  from  the  sale  of  arid  lands  in 
the  West  to  providing  means  for  recl'timing  the 
aame  through  irrigation.  The  Salt  Lake  (Jon- 
vention,  it  will  be  recollected,  recommended 
that  the  General  Government  cede  all  these 
lands  to  the  States  and  Territories  in  which 
they  lie,  and  that  it  also  expend  a  portion  of 
the  money  already  received  from  the  sale  of 
such  lands  in  their  reclamation. 

The  Montana  Convention  has  done  a  good 
thing  in  thus  proposing  another  solution  of  the 
arid  land  problem.  Before  any  plan  of  action 
can  be  crystallized  and  decided  upon,  it  is  es- 
sential that  the  sub] -tot  in  all  its  bearings  shall 
be  fully  discussed.  Conventions  should  be  held 
in  each  State  and  Territory,  just  as  has  been 
done  in  Montana,  and  the  inlleat  and  freeat 
discussion  should  be  encouraged.  Then,  out  of 
the  multitude  of  plans  certain  to  be  proposed, 
some  one  can  be  evolved  which  will  represent 
the  best  sentiment  of  the  entire  country  in  re- 
gard to  one  of  the  most  important  economic 
sabjeots  that  has  oome  up  for  disonsslon  in  a 
loog  time. 

By  another  issue,  the  Rubal  Pres.?  will  be 
able  to  present  its  readers  with  a  full  account 
of  the  proceedings  of  tbe  Montana  Convention, 
and  the  entire  plan  there  evolved  can  then  be 
discussed . 


District  and  Other  WorL 

News  comes  from  the  Poso  district,  in  Kern 
county,  that  ^'rangernents  have  been  made  by 
the  district  cffi'.:er8  with  tbe  Portland  Construc- 
tion Company  to  oompl'itfi  the  canals  in  that 
district  for  the  sum  of  $450,000,  payment  to  be 
made  in  the  bonds  of  the  district.  The  neces- 
sary papers  have  been  signed,  and  ^ork  will  be 
commenced  at  once. 

Daring  the  recent  rain  storm,  the  dam  now 
under  construction  across  the  Tuolumne  river 
by  the  Modesto  and  Turlock  distrlcta  withstood 
a  severe  test.  A  great  flood  came  down,  which 
the  wanteways  were  unable  to  carry  off.  The 
water  accordingly  aocumulated  behind  tbe  dam 
and  soon  began  pouring  over  the  top,  whioh  it 
ontlnntd  to  do  in  threat  volume  for  some  time. 
When  it  recedfid,  it  was  found  that  no  damag» 
whatever  had  resulted  to  the  inoomplete  struc- 


ture, which  is  the  strongest  proof  of  tbe  sub- 
stantial character  of  the  work. 

It  has  been  decided  to  lay  steel  pipes  for 
laterals  in  the  Perris  district  instead  of  those  of 
vitrified  olay,  as  was  at  first  proposed.  A  pipe 
factory  will  be  erected  on  the  spot.  Contracts 
for  laying  them  have  been  let,  and  the  work 
will  be  done  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Esoondido  district  ia  happy  in  the  reoeipt  of 
news  that  the  long  delayed  contract  with  the 
Moffit,  Hodgkina  &  Clark  Company  baa  bnen 
aigned  and  that  work  on  the  San  Luia  Bay 
water  system  will  soon  be  commenced. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Selma  district,  S.  B.  Holton  took  his 
place  as  Director  of  District  No.  2.  J.  H. 
Sayre  was  elected  President  of  the  Board.  The 
ofiioera  have  taken  steps  to  oppose  the  move- 
ment made  to  have  the  district  dissolved,  which 
it  will  be  recollected  has  been  set  on  foot  by 
those  who  have  so  far  prevented  active  opera- 
tions from  being  undertaken,  and  who  allege 
the  results  of  their  own  work  as  reasons  for  in- 
terference by  tbe  courts. 

The  Droceedings  in  the  organization  of  the 
Linda  Ylata  district  in  San  Diego  county  have 
been  confirmed  by  the  Superior  Court,  and  the 
right  to  Issue  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $1,000,000 
has  been  affirmed.  At  the  next  meeting  of  tbe 
Directors,  steps  will  be  taken  to  at  once  issue  a 
portion  of  the  bonds  voted.  Three  prominent 
engineers  have  made  a  thorough  examination 
of  the  proposed  source  of  supply  and  the  works 
to  be  constructed,  and  agree  that  the  plan  ia 
feasible  and  tbe  estimated  coat  is  within  bounds. 
The  San  Jacinto  and  Pleasant  Valley  dia 
trlct  is  actively  at  work  in  endeavoring  to  de- 
cide which  of  several  sonroea  of  supply  shall  be 
utilized.  The  directors  are  determined  to 
make  no  mistake,  but  will  take  every  precau- 
tion to  secure  thn  best  terms  and  largest  sup- 
ply that  can  be  obtained. 

At  the  last  meeeting  of  the  directors  of  the 
Alta  district,  the  regular  routine  business  was 
transacted  ^ind  the  A.  B.  Clark  ditch  was  pur- 
chased for  $1180. 

A  petition  will  be  presented  to  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  of  San  Barnardino  county  on  Feb. 
1,  asking  for  the  organization  of  the  Riverside 
Heights  Irrigation  district.  This  district  in- 
cludes some  4000  acres  of  land  adjoining  River- 
side, and  lying  above  the  present  canal  systems. 
It  ia  probable  that  arrangements  will  be  made 
with  the  Bear  Valley  Irrigation  Company. 

A  oondemnation  suit  has  been  brought  to  ob- 
tain the  land  for  the  construction  of  an  exten- 
sive storage  reservoir  near  Covina,  Los  Angeles 
county.  A  large  dam  will  be  erected  across 
San  Dimas  canyon  and  several  thousand  acres 
of  land  near  Paente  will  be  irrigated. 

The  Tulare  Lake  Canal  Company  is  erecting 
a  dam  across  the  Tule  river  by  which  a  canal 
60  feet  wide  will  be  supplied  with  water  suffi- 
cient to  irrigate  50,000  acres  of  fertile  land. 

The  oppoaition  to  tbe  formation  of  an  irriga- 
tion district  to  complete  the  Oakdale  canal  has 
stimulated  the  stockholders  of  that  concern, 
and  it  is  said  that  an  effort  will  be  made  to  re- 
sume work  on  that  enterprise. 

The  Inyo  and  Kern  Canal  Company  has  been 
incorporated  in  this  city  to  construct  a  canal 
in  Owens  River  valloy,  Inyo  county. 

The  Orr  Water  Ditch  Company  of  Nevada 
has  made  its  annual  report  to  the  stockholders. 
It  showa  that  the  company's  affairs  have  been 
ably  managed.  It  c^irrlea  about  2500  Inchea  of 
water,  and  sells  it  at  $4  perlncb,  and  tbe  ex- 
penses are  less  than  $1  per  inch.  It  is  a  fine 
property.  Charles  Gulling  is  its  secretary,  i»nd 
the  trueteps  are  J,  J.  Backer,  D.  Paul,  James 
Gault,  F.  L°Tnmon  and  M.  Gulling.  Tbe  ditch 
is  valued  at  $50,000,  or  $200  a  share. 

Pumping  for  Irrigation. 

W.  S.  Green,  the  sturdy  champion  of  irriga- 
tion for  the  Sacramento  valley,  baa  taken  up 
the  subject  of  pumping  water  from  that  river 
to  supply  the  adjacent  territory,  and  ia  pnrau- 
ing  the  matter  with  his  usual  force  and  per- 
sistence. Last  week  we  quoted  what  he  had  to 
say  upon  the  snbjsot,  and  again  have  an  inter- 
esting article  upon  the  aame  lines.  Ue  says  : 
"  The  margin  of  the  Sacramento  river  from 
Butte  Slough  to  Knight's  Landing,  on  the  east 
side,  ia  absolutely  unfit  for  grain-growing,  bnt 
it  Is  tbe  finest  grass,  orchard  and  vegetable 
land  in  the  world.  These  things  oannot  be 
grown  to  perfection  without  water  at  command. 
On  the  west  side  of  the  river,  protection  works 
have  made  grain-growing  possible,  but  the  few 
who  have  tried  alfalfa  say  that  it  ia  almost  a 
waste  of  land  to  sow  it  to  wheat,  because  tbe 
grass  is  so  much  more  profitable.  Mr.  0.  P. 
Wilson  has  60  acres  of  alfalfa,  on  whioh  he 
pumps  the  water  from  the  river,  and  he  says 
that  it  pays  five  times  as  much  as  any  other  60 
acres  he  baa.  Above  Colusa  the  high  land  ex- 
tends farther  back  from  the  river,  bnt  there  is 
not  an  acre  of  the  river  land  that  will  not 
yield  four  or  five  times  aa  much  money  If  put 
In  some  crop  that  will  employ  water  at  any 
season.  We  have  figured  on  the  pump  business, 
and  find  if  there  is  any  kind  of  unanimity  in 
agreeing  to  take  the  water  for  a  term  of  years, 
it  can  be  thrown  over  tbe  land  at  tbe  rate  of 
15.000  gallons  for  10  cents.  It  does  not  seem 
that  an  argument  is  necessary  to  induce  men  to 
enter  into  such  an  agreement.  If  It  la  not  a 
success  it  will  cobt  nothing." 

Mr.  Green  then  qant<38  some  statements 
made  by  the  Rural  Pres.s  in  regard  to  a  pro- 
posed irrigation  enterprise  in  Placer  county,  by 
whioh  be  demonstrates  thit  the  cost  of  pump- 
ing i«  far  less  than  ttiat  of  water  purchased 
from  a  oompany. 


Irrigation  in  Arizona. 

Many  readers  of  the  Rural  Press  will  be 
surprised  to  learn  the  great  extent  of  tbe  irri- 
gation enterprises  of  Ariz  ma.  In  a  recent  re- 
port made  to  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Acting  Governor  Murphy  made  the  following 
statement  in  this  connection  : 

"  Maricopa  county  is  the  most  important  ag- 
ricultural district  of  Arizona,  and  at  present 
baa  irrigating  canala  and  acreage  of  reclaimed 
land  as  follows  : 

Length,  Rcclm'd 

Canals.  mil-s.  acrns. 

Arizona   41  60,000 

Grand     27   

Maricopa   26  46,000 

Salt  River  Valley   28   

Tempe   19  25,000 

Highland   22  18,000 

Mesa   9  13,000 

Utah   6  10.000 

Farmers'   5  21,000 

Total  181  183,000 

Increase  current  year   20,000 

Grand  total   202,000 

The  foregoing  oanala  are  in  the  Salt  River 
Valley  and  have  been  operated  for  aeveral 
years,  although  their  extent  and  capacity  are 
being  enlarged  with  tbe  increased  settlement  of 
the  lands  under  them. 

CANALS  ON  TUB  OILA,  IN  UARICOPA  COONTT. 

Length,  Rec'm'd 


Canals.                                              milea.  acres. 

Buckeye  30  20,000 

Palmer  . ,                                              22  12,000 

Enterprise    12  6.000 

ritrus  14  5,000 

Gila  River                                            S  6,000 

Total  86  48,000 


While  these  oanala  are  already  in  operation, 
another  on  a  very  large  scale  and  more  im- 
portant than  all  the  others  in  operation  on  the 
Gila,  is  now  being  constructed  by  the  Gila 
B3nd  Reservoir  and  Irrigation  Company,  When 
completed,  this  onnai  will  carry  water  enough 
to  irrigate  about  175,000  acres  of  land. 

Another  very  important  irrigation  enterprise 
has  been  inaugurated  about  35  miles  northwest 
of  Phoeaix,  in  Maricopa  county,  on  the  Agua 
Fria.  by  whioh  it  la  proposed  to  reclaim  at  least 
100,000  aorea  of  land.  The  property  ia  owned 
by  tbe  Agua  Fria  Land  and  Water  Company, 
and  the  prospects  are  favorable  to  the  early 
and  suocessfnl  operation  of  tbe  projected  reser- 
voir and  oanal." 

To  the  above  we  are  now  able  to  add,  says 
the  Pkceaix  Herald,  the  oanal  now  projected 
and  being  surveyed  and  tbe  oonatructlon  of 
whioh  will  bs  immediately  undertaken  by  the 
Rio  Verde  Canal  Co.,  which  will  be  in  tho 
onlghborhood  of  50  miles  long  and  will  cover 
150,000  acres  of  land. 


Arizona's  Water  Laws. 

California  irrigators  may  be  interested  in 
learning  the  salient  features  of  tbe  water  laws 
of  Arizona.  They  differ  considerably  from 
those  of  thia  State,  and  particularly  in  the 
declaration  made  at  the  outset  that  the  com- 
mon law  doctrine  of  riparian  rights  shall  not 
ba  enforced  in  that  territory. 

Tbe  principal  features  of  the  laws  referred  to 
are  aa  follows: 

The  common  law  doctrine  of  riparian  water 
rights,  shall  not  obtain  or  be  of  any  force  or 
effect  in  thia  territory. 

All  rivers,  creeks  and  streams  of  running 
water  in  the  territory  of  Arizona  are  hereby 
declared  public,  and  applicable  to  the  purposes 
of  irrigation  and  mining,  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided. 

All  rights  in  acequias,  or  irrigating  canals, 
heretofore  established  stiail  not  be  disturbed, 
nor  shall  the  course  of  such  acequias  be  changed 
without  the  consent  of  the  proprietors  of  suoh 
established  rights. 

All  the  inhabitants  of  this  territory,  who  own 
or  possess  arable  and  irrigable  lands,  ahall  have 
the  right  to  construct  public  or  private  aoequias, 
and  obtain  the  necessary  water  for  the  aame 
from  any  convenient  river,  creek  or  stream  of 
running  water. 

Whenever  suoh  public  or  private  acequias 
shall  necessarily  run  through  the  lands  of  any 
private  individual  not  benefited  by  said  ace- 
quias, the  damages  resulting  to  suoh  private  in- 
dividuals, on  the  the  application  of  the  party 
interested,  shall  be  assessed  by  the  probate 
judge  of  the  proper  county  la  a  summary 
manner. 

When  any  ditch  or  acequia  shall  be  taken 
out  for  agricultural  purposes,  the  person  or 
persons  so  taking  out  such  ditch  or  acequia 
shall  have  tbe  exclusive  right  to  the  water,  or 
so  much  thereof  as  shall  be  necessary  for  said 
purposes,  and  if  at  any  time  the  water  so  re- 
quired shall  be  taken  for  mining  operations, 
the  person  or  persons  owning  said  water  shall 
be  entitled  to  damages,  to  be  assessed  in  the 
manner  provided  in  section  six  of  this  chapter. 

All  owners  and  proprietors  of  arable  and  irri- 
gable land  bordering  on,  or  irrigable  by,  any 
public  aoequia,  ahall  labor  on  auch  public  ace- 
quia, whether  auch  ownera  or  proprietora  culti- 
vate the  land  or  not. 

All  persons  intereated  In  a  public  acequia, 
whether  owners  or  lessees  of  land,  shall  labor 
thereon  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  land 
owned  or  held  by  them,  and  which  may  be  irri- 
gated or  subject  to  irrigation. 

In  oase  a  community  or  people  desire  to  con- 
struct an  aof quia  in  any  part  of  this  territory, 
and  the  persons  desiring  to  construct  the  same 
are  tbe  owners  or  proprietors  of  the  land  upon 
whioh  they  design  oonstruoting  the  said  aoe- 


quia, no  one  shall  be  bound  to  pay  damages  for 
such  land,  as  all  persons  intereated  in  the  oon- 
Btrnctlon  of  said  acequia  are  to  be  benefited 
thereby. 

During  years  when  a  scarcity  of  water  ahall 
exist,  owners  of  fields  shall  have  precedence  of 
the  water  for  irrigation,  accordiog  to  the  dates 
of  their  respective  titles  or  their  occupation  of 
the  lands,  either  by  themselves  or  their  grant- 
ors. The  oldest  titles  shall  have  precedence 
always. 

It  shall  be  tbe  duty  of  each  of  the  owners 
and  proprietors  to  furnish  the  number  of  labor- 
ers required  by  the  overseer,  at  tbe  time  and 
place  be  may  designate,  for  the  purposes  men- 
tioned in  the  foregoing  section,  and  for  the 
time  he  may  deem  necessary. 

If  any  owner  or  proprietor  of  land  irrigated 
by  such  acequia  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  fur- 
nish the  number  of  laborers  required  by  tbe 
overseer,  as  required  in  the  18  ;h  section  of  this 
chapter,  after  having  been  duly  notified  by  the 
overseer,  he  shall  be  fined  for  each  offense  in  a 
sum  not  exceeding  ten  dollars,  for  the  benefit 
of  said  acequia,  which  shall  be  recovered  by 
the  overseer  before  any  justioe  of  the  peace  in 
the  oounty;  and,  in  such  cases,  the  overseer 
shall  be  a  competent  witness  to  prove  tbe 
offense  or  any  fact  that  may  serve  to  constitute 
the  same. 

If  any  person  ahall  in  any  manner  interfere 
with,  impede  or  obstruct  any  of  said  acequias, 
or  use  the  water  from  it  without  the  consent  of 
the  overseer,  except  as  provided  in  section 
seven  of  this  chapter,  during  the  time  of  culti- 
vation, he  shall  pay  for  each  offense  a  sum  not 
exceeding  ten  dollars,  which  shall  be  recover- 
able in  tbe  manner  prescribed  in  the  foregoing 
section  for  the  benefit  of  said  scequia;  and  he 
ahall  further  pay  all  damages  that  may  have 
occurred  to  the  injured  parties;  and,  if  suoh 
person  has  not  wherewith  to  pay  said  fine  and 
damages,  he  shall  be  sentenced  to  15  days' 
labor  on  said  public  aoequia. 

All  plants  and  trees  of  any  description  grow- 
ing on  the  banks  of  any  aoequia  shall  belong  to 
tbe  owners  of  the  land  through  whioh  said  ace- 
quia may  run. 

Any  person  owning  lands  which  may  include 
a  spring  or  stream  of  running  water,  or  owning 
lands  upon  a  river  where  there  ia  not  popula- 
tion sufficient  to  form  a  public  acequia,  may 
construct  a  private  acequia  for  his  own  uses, 
subject  to  hia  own  regulations,  provided  it  doea 
not  interfere  with  the  riehts  of  others. 


Forestry  and  Irrigation. 

The  Phoeaix  Gazette  is  cordially  welcomed  to 
tbe  ranka  of  those  who  see  an  intimate  relation 
between  forestry  and  the  supply  of  water  for 
irrigation.  Tbe  proposition  ia  so  self-evident 
that  it  would  seem  as  though  no  sensible  man 
could  be  fonnd,  at  all  events  in  a  region  de- 
pendent upon  irrigation  for  prosperity,  to  com- 
bat it.  Bat  such  men  exist,  in  Arizona,  doubt- 
less, as  well  as  in  California,  and  for  their 
behoof  the  position  taken  by  the  Qazttte  will 
stand  quoting.    That  journal  says: 

"The  question  of  irrigating  the  arid  lands 
of  the  Southwest  is  one  which  is  attracting 
much  attention  at  this  time.  It  is  undoubtedly 
necessary  to  do  something  to  mike  such  land 
productive,  if  we  are  to  provide  for  the  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  people  who,  in  the  next 
hundred  years,  will  exist  within  our  bounda- 
ries. Bat  while  we  are  considering  thia  ques- 
tion, we  should  also  look  to  means  which  will 
inorease  the  rainfall  npon  these  lands.  It  ia 
proven  that  the  forests  have  a  great  influence 
on  the  rainfall  of  a  country,  and  we  ahould 
protect  these  from  the  destruction  which  ia 
now  threatening  them.  These  forests  should 
be  protected  from  fires,  and  the  catting  of  trees 
for  lumber  and  wood  should  be  so  regulated 
that  the  ruinous  effects  which  have  followed 
the  destruction  of  forests  elsewhere  may  not 
be  left  here.  Those  who  cut  down  trees  should 
not  be  allowed  to  take  any  less  than  one  foot 
in  diameter.  Such  a  law,  properly  enforced, 
would  preserve  our  forests,  and  thus  prevent 
any  diminution  in  the  rainfall,  and  drouths 
will  be  less  frequent  than  they  surely  will  be  if 
tbe  wholesale  destruction  of  our  forests  is  con> 
tinned." 

Workings  of  the  Wright  Law. 

There  are  one  or  two  papers  in  this  State 
that  seem  to  be  using  their  utmost  power  to 
destroy  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  the 
SUte  in  tbe  irrigation  system  given  us  by  the 
Wright  law,  says  the  Traver  Advocate.  Why 
this  should  be  is  more  than  we  can  co:  jeoture, 
unless  it  is  that  they  are  either  paid  for  their 
eervioes  by  some  pettifogging  attorneys  who 
can  not  make  a  living  out  of  a  legitimate  prac- 
tice and  aro  desirous  of  stirring  up  some  lit- 
igation in  tbe  districts  that  these  attorneys 
may  make  a  few  dollars  in  fees,  or  they  do  not 
understand  the  irrigatinn  question.  Prior  to 
tbe  organizitlon  of  the  Alta  Irrigation  District, 
^^hile  the  76  country  was  dependent  upon  the 
76  company  for  water,  tbe  people  had  to  pur- 
chase a  wster  right,  which  could  not  be  bad  for 
lesR  than  40  acres  at  the  rate  of  $10  per  acre, 
or  $400  for  a  water  right,  and  pay  an  annual 
assessment  of  one  dollar  per  acre,  and  upon 
the  failure  to  pay  said  assessment  tbe  water 
right  would  hf<  canoellfd.  The  interest  on  the 
original  aum  ($400)  paid  for  the  water  right  at 
one  per  cent,  would  ba  four  doll:.rj  per  year  or 
ten  oents  an  acre,  making  an  annual  assess- 
ment equivalent  to  $1.10  per  acre  under  the 
old  system.  We  simply  bring  these  facts  be- 
fore our  readers  because  the  parties  referred  to 
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have  called  the  attention  of  the  publio  to  the 
Alta  Dlstriot  stating  that  our  assessment  is 
$50,000  which,  in  their  ininde,  is  something  enor- 
mous, bat  when  our  acreage  is  taken  into  consid- 
eration and  compared  with  the  old  system  it  is  a 
oompiratively  small  item.  We  have  in  this 
district  over  130,000  acres  of  land  which  will 
make  the  asaessment  per  acre  at  lees  than  40 
oents.  How  does  that  compare  with  $1.10 
psr  acre  ?  and  if  $30,000  is  an  enormous  figure 
how  would  $143,000  appear  T  It  is  plain  to  be 
seen  by  anyone  who  will  take  a  little  pains  to 
look  into  the  matter,  that  the  district  system 
costs  but  a  little  more  than  one'third  that  of 
the  old  plan,  while  there  are  hundredi  of 
paople  who  can  now  irrigate  and  improve  their 
lands  that  otherwise  could  not  do  so.  We  are 
flad  to  say  that  the  dissatisfaction  in  the  Alta 
District  is  among  a  few  sore  heads  who  pay  no 
taxes  and  that  all  our  people  who  derive  any 
benefit  from  the  products  of  the  soil  are  satis- 
fied with  the  district  system,  for  without 
water  our  country  is  a  desert. 


Ten  Years'  Development,  1880-1890. 

It  is  a  matter  of  considerable  interest  to 
compare  the  capacity  of  irrigating  systems  in 
this  great  interior  valley,  in  1880,  with  the 
capacities  of  the  same  in  1890.  We  present 
herewith  a  table  showing  this  contrast.  It  is 
not  absolutely  correct,  for  a  correct  table  can- 
not be  formed.  No  one  knows  just  what  the 
capacities  for  irrigating  in  1880  were.  Some  of 
the  systems  allowed  one  inch  to  four  aores,  and 
others  one  inch  to  ten  acres.  In  fact,  in  1880, 
there  was  no  real  fixed  data,  these  rules  of  a 
given  amount  of  water  to  the  acre  having  all 
been  formulated  daring  the  past  decade. 

Again,  the  estimates  given  for  1890  are  not 
absolutely  correct.  Pomona,  for  instance,  is 
put  down  at  12,000  acres.  It  only  requires 
1200  inches  of  water  to  irrigate  that  much  land 
at  Pomona,  while  Riverside  will  use  three 
times  as  much  water  for  the  same  area. 

H«lf  of  the  systems  on  the  list  to-day  had  no 
existence  ten  years  ago,  and  those  which  had 
an  existence  ten  years  ago  have  been  improved 
and  extended,  and  the  water  wasted  then  has 
been  largely  saved  and  utilized.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  capacity  to  irrigate  land  in 
1880  and  1890.  In  most  oases  the  waters  have 
not  as  yet  baen  fully  utilized: 

Water  Systems.  1880.  1890. 

Riverside   5,000  10.000 

Gage  Cinal   15,000 

Sou  til  Riverside   6,000 

Pomona   1,000  12,000 

Ontario   5,000 

Etiwanda   3,200 

Cu-amonga   2,000  10,000 

Lytle  Creek    5  000  10,000 

North  Fork  Ditch    1,000  4,000 

South  Fork  Ditch   1,000  4,000 

Mill  Creek   3,000  5,000 

North  Riverside  Canal   7  500 

Vlvienda  Pipe  Line   5,000 

Rincon  Ditch   3  000  4,000 

Chino  Pipe  Line   3,500 

Citv  Creek   500 

Twin  Creeks   600  3,000 

Binning:   3,000 

Colton  TerraoB   2,000 

Bear  Valley  ReEcrvoir   18,000 

Totals    17,000  130,700 

It  will  be  noticed  by  this  table  that  Bear 
Valley  reservoir,  with  its  present  dam,  can 
furnish  more  water  for  irrigation  purposes  than 
was  being  utilized  ten  years  ago  in  all  the  irri- 
gation systems  of  this  great  valley. 

There  are  a  few  small  systems  not  included 
in  the  above  table,  bat  the  principal  ones  are 
given. — Orange  Belt. 


Public  Lands. 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  bill  introduced 
by  Senator  Power  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
additional  data  in  the  surveys  of  the  public 
lands: 

A  bill  requiring  elevations  and  additional 
topography  to  be  taken  in  all  surveys  in  arid 
or  mountainous  country:  Be  it  enacted  by  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assem- 
bled: That  hereafter  to  the  minutes  secured  in 
progress  of  making  linear  surveys  of  public 
lands  in  arid  or  monntainoui  country,  and  to 
the  township  plats  thereof,  there  be  added  the 
elevations  above  sea  obtained  by  precise  level- 
ing, of  all  the  exterior  corners  on  the  lines  of 
each  townehip,  including  the  section  and  quar. 
ter-seotion  corners;  in  the  subdivision  of  said 
townships,  the  elevations  of  all  the  interior 
corners  to  be  established  by  an  aneroid  barom- 
eter, leveling  without  expense,  save  that  in- 
curred in  recording  the  notes;  also  that  full 
description  of  the  topographic  and  economic 
features,  and  the  surface  formation  of  the 
country  anrveyod  be  added  to  the  field  notes  to 
be  entered  in  the  records  of  such  Government 
surveys,  thus  enabling  the  location  and  selec- 
tion of  publio  lands  to  be  made  from  the  maps 
and  records  In  the  land  offices  with  greater 
aoouraoy. 

A  Plan  to  Be  Discussed. 

Many  schemes  have  been  proposed  for  snp- 
plylng  water  to  irrigate  the  arid  lands  of  the 
west  side  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  but  none 
has  as  yet  materialized  into  anythine  practi- 
cal. A  correspondent  of  the  Hanford  Sentinel, 
after  pointing  out  the  neoesBity  for  some  com- 
prehensive system  for  reclaiming  these  lands, 
oonolades  by  recommending  the  following, 
whioh  be  believes  to  be  perfectly  feasible. 

1.    Throw  a  strong  embankment  around  To* 


iare  lake,  confining  its  water  within  an  area 
snffiQient  to  receive  and  hold  all  the  surplus 
water  that  shall  be  made  to  flow  into  it  during 
all  ordinary  floods. 

2.  M&ke  a  cut  at  the  natural  outlet  of  the 
lake  (now  filled  up)  of  sufficient  capacity  to 
carry  all  the  water  flowing  into  the  lake  more 
than  would  be  safe  for  the  oonfined  limits  of 
the  lake  to  receive. 

3.  Baiid  across  this  cut  a  strong  headgate 
in  the  form  of  a  navigable  lock  by  means  of 
which  the  outflow  of  water  oan  be  regulated 
and  make  the  navigation  of  the  lake  through 
the  canal  possible. 

4.  Dig  a  canal  through  to  tide-water  large 
enough  to  use  all  the  surplus  water  that  cannot 
be  retained  in  the  lake  during  the  time  of  all 
winter  and  spring  freshets. 

5.  Open  the  channel  of  the  main  sloughs, 
oteeks  and  bayous  through  to  the  lake  for 
drainage  or  navigation  during  the  high  water. 

6.  Turn  all  the  unappropriated  and  waste 
water  of  Kings  river  and  other  lake-finding 
streams  back  into  the  lake,  so  far  as  possible, 
through  the  above-opened  channels  where 
such  water  properly  belongs. 

How  the  money  is  to  be  raised  to  carry  Into 
effect  80  comprehensive  a  scheme  is  left  for  fu- 
ture consideration.  The  scheme  is  practicable, 
and  of  an  enduring  nature.  The  navigable  part 
of  It  will  prove  a  teaser  to  the  railroads  and  of 
incalculable  advantage  in  the  matter  of  freight 
charges. 

It  will  permanently  reclaim  all  that  part  of 
Tulare  lake  outside  of  the  confining  embank- 
ments, as  well  as  the  extensive  overflowed  lands 
lying  between  the  lake  and  the  San  Joaquin 
river,  or  at  least  relieve  the  latter  from  the 
periodical  overflow  it  suffers  from.  The  water- 
logged land  between  the  lake  and  the  moun- 
tains will  be  relieved.  The  stagnant  disease- 
breedini;  pools  will  be  removed  aad  this  mag- 
nificent valley  will  remain  for  all  time  what  it 
now  is,  the  most  prosperous  and  healthfal  part 
of  the  State. 

The  Buffering,  san-burned  West  Side  will  get 
the  water  it  so  badly  needs  without  the  night- 
mare of  damage  suits  for  big  embankments 
breaking,  pipe  lines  collapsing,  or  a  long,  dry 
waiting  for  repairs. 


llbe  Claims  of  the  American  Trotter. 

Aemona,  Tulare  Co.,  Jan.  6.  1892. 

To  THE  Editor  : — In  your  issue  of  Jan.  2d, 
I  observe  an  article  entitled  "  Better  Horses 
for  California,"  to  some  parts  of  which  I  wish 
to  offer  a  little  friendly  criticism, 

I  qnite  agree  with  the  writer  in  bis  opinions 
regarding  the  superiority  of  imported  stock  for 
draft  purposes  over  that  of  our  own  production, 
as  the  old  countries  of  Europe,  with  their  many 
large  cities,  have  found  it  necessary  for  cen- 
turies past,  to  produce  the  largest  and  best 
draft  horses  possible  for  home  use.  While 
American  breeders  have,  until  within  the 
last  one  or  two  deoades,  found  the  breeding  of 
horses  for  the  turf,  field  and  farm  the  most 
profitable,  as  there  has  until  recently  been  a 
greater  demand  in  this  country  for  these  classes 
of  horses,  than  for  those  of  heavy  draft.  Every 
farmer  who  has  tried  him  knows  that  the  woolly- 
legged  horse  of  1600  to  1800  Iba.  Is  not  worth 
his  feed  in  the  plow  or  in  the  harvest  field  un- 
less it  be  to  look  at,  but  the  draymen  of  our 
large  cities  want  him,  there  he  li  in  demand, 
and  with  the  building  up  of  so  many  large 
cities  in  our  country  the  demand  for  this  class 
of  stook  is  on  the  increase,  and  the  imported 
stock  is  no  doubt  best  suited  to  these  purposes. 

But  I  do  deny  that  the  German  coach,  the 
French  coach  horse,  or  the  Cleveland  Bay,  is 
the  superior,  or  even  the  equal  of  the  American- 
bred  trotter,  for  anything,  no  matter  what  it  is, 
that  a  horse  is  wanted  for,  whether  it  be  the 
turf,  the  field,  the  farm,  or  the  carriage. 

I  do  not  mean  the  horse  that  is  bred  for 
speed  alone,  regardless  of  other  qaalities,  but 
the  fine,  noble  animal  which  is  bred  to  combine 
speed  and  endurance  with  size,  beauty  and  do- 
cility of  disposition.  Here  in  the  Lucerne  vale, 
the  coach  horse  and  the  Cleveland  Biy  have 
been  introduced.  Some  of  the  best  specimens 
from  fine  registered  stock  across  the  water 
were  brought  here  at  a  great  expense,  and  they 
have  in  every  instance  been  compelled  to  give 
way  to  our  American-bred  trotter.  They  had 
neither  the  beauty,  speed  or  endurance  of  oar 
trotter;  nor  were  they  superior  to  him  in  size 
and  strength. 

We  live  in  a  fast  country,  in  a  progreesive 
age,  and  every  young  and  middle-aged  man 
among  as,  when  looking  for  a  carriage  horse 
wants  one  with  these  qualifications.  Even  a 
clodhopper  of  a  farmer  Is  not  at  all  satisfied  to 
poke  along  with  a  European  animal  at  the  rate 
of  six  or  eight  miles  an  hour,  when  for  less 
money  and  expense  he  oan  have  a  handsome, 
clean-limbed  and  spirited  animal,  strong  and  of 
good  size,  who  can  take  him  12  miles  an  hour 
with  equal  ease  to  Itself,  and  far  less  fatigue  to 
its  driver. 

The  American  people,  as  a  rule,  are  fond  of 
new  fade,  but  are  too  intelligent  to  be  deceived 
long  at  a  time,  and  many  of  our  horse  breed 
ers  have  already  discovered  that  the  Cleveland 
Bay  and  the  coach  horses  of  Europe  of  what- 
ever kind  are  not  destined  to  remain  popular 
long  in  America. 

The  American  Standard  Trotter  '  posseeses 
bone  and  muscle  indicative  of  speed  and  power 
posteesed  by  no  other  horse  except  the  old-time 


thoroughbred  from  which  he  in  most  Instances 
sprang.  Of  all  the  brute  species,  be  is  the 
greatest  blessing  known  to  civilized  man,  and 
will  prcbtbly  hold  this  place  through  succeed- 
ing centarles.  A.  F.  Jew£tt. 
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Propagating  Plants. 

iBy  Mm.s  B.  M.  Pratt,  b.  f.jre  tho  California  State  Floial 
Suciety.J 

The  increasing  of  plants  from  seeds,  out- 
tings,  layers  and  grafting  has  been  practiced  as 
long  as  we  have  a  history.  At  this  season  of 
the  year,  seeds  of  nearly  all  varieties  of  plants 
can  be  sown  to  the  best  advantage,  out- 
tines  and  layers  oan  be  made,  and,  as  no  lover 
of  fl}wers  ever  has  pets  enough  of  some  kind, 
all  are  interested  in  some  loit  of  propagating. 
Growing  plants  from  seed  is  one  of  the  most 
common  ways,  though  many  people,  myself  in- 
cluded, do  not  always  succeed.  In  reading 
over  one  of  the  latest  books  published  on  this 
subject,  some  hints  given  seemed  worth  trying. 
After  providing  shallow  boxes  with  cracks  or 
holes  bored  in  them  to  allow  drainage,  a  layer 
of  broken  pots  or  stones  was  used,  and  over 
this  another  layer  of  moss  before  putting  the 
earth  in.  This  moss  is  to  help  keep  the  soil 
moist  without  such  frequent  waterings  as  are 
usually  required. 

The  soil  should  be  light,  and  not  one  that 
will  bake  or  craok.  Ordinary  garden  soil,  with 
as  much  more  clean  sand  added,  will  usnally 
answer.  Sand  enough  should  be  used,  so  that 
when  a  handful  is  taken  up  when  moist  and 
pressed,  closely  in  the  hand,  it  will  fall  apart 
readily  when  released,  and  not  form  a  ball. 
Sift  carefully  to  remove  all  lumps,  then  fill  the 
boxes  nearly  full,  and  sow  the  seeds  evenly 
over  the  surface,  sifting  over  them  enough 
more  soil  to  just  cover  them.  Water  carefully 
and  keep  away  from  direct  sunlight,  or  even  in 
the  dark,  to  prevent  evaporation.  Water  when 
required.  The  principle  diffioulty  seems  to  be 
to  regulate  the  moisture,  and  to  meet  this,  two 
flower  pots  are  sometimes  used.  A  pot  of  four 
or  five  inches  is  filled  like  the  boxes  and  placed 
inside  one  at  least  an  inch  larger,  the  space  be- 
tween being  filled  with  moss,  and  the  moss  only 
watered.  Enough  moisture  is  supplied  through 
the  sides  of  the  inner  pot  to  keep  the  soil  in 
good  condition. 

The  opposite  extreme  of  too  much  water 
must  be  avoided,  and  as  soon  as  the  plants  have 
their  seoond  leaves,  they  should  be  transplant- 
ed to  other  boxes,  prepared  in  the  same  way. 
Very  fine  seed  should  be  simply  pressed  into 
the  ground  and  not  covered.  For  this  purpose, 
a  pane  of  glass  or  smooth  board  will  do,  Two 
pots  are  also  used  for  growing  soft -wood- 
cuttings, but  in  this  case,  the  outer  one  has 
clean  sand,  and  the  smaller  one  is  placed  inside 
and  filled  with  water,  the  hole  in  the  bottom 
being  firstjstopped  with  plaEter  of  Paris  or  a 
cork.  Such  a  contrivance  would  be  very  easy 
to  manage,  and  would  answer  most  of  us  very 
well  for  rooting  heliotrope,  pelargoninms, 
geraniums  and  nearly  any  soft-wood-plant. 

For  hard-wood-cuttings  of  shrubs,  rosea,  or 
other  plants,  use  wood  of  the  last  season's 
growth  that  has  ripened.  Older  wood  will 
grow,  but  will  not  make  so  good  a  plant.  Cat 
off  equare,  leaving  as  little  exposed  surface  as 
possible,  and  about  five  or  six  inches  long. 
When  convenient,  plant  where  they  are  to  re- 
main, otherwise  make  a  catting  bed  of  sand  and 
put  them  in  until  rooted.  Press  the  soil  firmly 
around  them.  A  California  writer  advises 
planting  four  or  five  slips  or  outtlngs  of  any  de- 
sired shrub  or  vine  where  the  plant  is  wanted, 
and  says  hi^  experience  is,  "they  like  com- 
pany," and  most  of  them  are  almost  sure  to 
grow.  The  surplus  plants,  if  any,  can  be  trans- 
planted. Many  plants  not  usually  grown  from 
cuttings  will  take  root  when  the  conditions  are 
favorable,  and  it  is  a  good  plan  to  try  them 
anyway. 

One  gentleman  tells  me  he  can  grow  any- 
thing he  has  ever  tried  from  cuttings.  His 
way  is  to  make  a  hole  about  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter and  four  or  five  inches  deep  with  a  dibber 
or  sharp-pointed  stick.  This  he  fills  partly 
with  sand,  then  puts  the  cutting  in,  fills  the 
space  around  it  with  morn  sand,  packing  it  firm- 
ly with  another  stick  and  a  mallet.  Of  course, 
it  would  not  do  to  pack  soil  in  this  way.  From 
our  own  experience  I  know  that  one  of  the 
most  important  items  of  success  with  hard- 
wood-cuttings is  to  have  them  so  firmly  planted 
that  no  air  can  get  to  the  bottom.  From  the 
book,  mentioned  before,  came  another  hint  in 
regard  to  growing  obstinate  cnttings.  They 
are  made  in  the  asual  way  and  buried  wrong 
end  np,  being  covered  with  two  or  three  inches 
of  earth.  In  this  manner  bottom  beat  is  sup- 
plied, root  action  hastened  and  the  tops  are 
kept  entirely  dormant.  We  intend  trying  thia 
plan  rooting  B;krones8  Rothschild,  Mabel  Mor- 
rison, Mad.  Gabriel  Laizet  and  several  other 
varieties  of  roses  that  are,  to  say  the  least, 
troublesome  in  the  usual  way. 

Another  way  to  deal  with  this  class  of  roses 
is  to  root-graft  them.  Make  a  whip-graft  tak- 
ing care  that  the  bark  joins  nicely  and  tie  firmly 
with  a  cotton  string.  By  the  time  a  callous 
has  formed  and  the  parts  have  grown  together, 
the  string  will  rot  off.  A  piece  of  root  three 
inches  long  is  about  right.  Treat  -afterward 
like  cuttings. 

Layering  is  one  of  the  surest  and  easiest  ways 
of  increasing  one's  stook.  It  is  usually  done  by 
taking  a  long  shoot  and  bending  it  to  the 


ground.  A  slanting  cut  Is  made  about  half 
through  the  shoot  from  the  top,  and  it  is  then 
bent  a  little  to  one  side  and  pruned  down  to 
the  ground.  A  pieoe  of  wire  oan  be  bent  like 
a  balrpin  to  fasten  it  in  place.  The  lovely  as- 
paragus plumoBus  nanus,  or  climbing  aspara- 
gu«,  can  be  grown  in  this  way,  but  takes  time. 

Budding  oan  be  done  whenever  the  bark  will 
slip  or  lift  readily.  Make  a  straight  out  length- 
wise of  about  an  inch.  Across  the  top  make 
another  at  right  angles  with  the  first  and  care- 
fully loosen  and  raise  the  bark.  Then  out  a 
leaf  bud  from  the  variety  you  wish  to  propa- 
gate, and,  after  removing  any  wood  that  may 
remain  on  it,  slip  the  bud  under  the  bark  of 
the  stock.  Out  off  the  top  of  the  bud  so  that 
the  bark  of  bud  and  stock  will  join  and  tie 
firmly.  In  about  two  weeks,  or  when  the  bud 
shows  signs  of  growth,  cat  the  string  on  the 
opposite  side  from  the  bud.  The  top  of  the 
stook  can  be  out  off  or  bent  over,  leaving  two 
or  more  eyes  to  help  draw  up  the  sap  and 
noarish  the  new  bud. 

Prunlne  Roses. 

The  pruning  of  tea  roses  should  be  attended 
to  now.  Nearly  all  of  the  tea  roses  oan  be 
grown  on  their  own  roots  in  standard  or  tree 
form  by  selecting  a  strong,  vigorous  shoot  and 
not  allowing  any  others  to  grow.  Whether 
grown  in  this  form,  or  as  a  bush,  they  usually 
need  thinning  out.  Take  oat  the  fine,  email 
wood,  leaving  the  strongest  and  hett  branches. 
Many  kinds  will  not  bear  cutting  back  much. 
Such  varieties  as  Mad.  de  Watteville,  Niphetos, 
Ooquette  de  Lyon,  Homer,  Oels  multiflora  and 
many  others  will  give  lovely  flowers  if  the  fine 
wood  is  removed,  but  are  almost  worthless  if 
not  properly  cared  for.  Their  disoosition 
seems  to  be  to  give  branches  instead  of  flowers, 
or  else  too  many  buds  are  formed,  and  only  by 
cutting  them  off  can  we  get  perfect  blossoms. 
Rises  of  stronger  growth  oan  be  cut  back,  but 
all  should  be  thinned  enough  to  allow  the  air 
and  sunshine  to  get  through.  Maet  of  the 
Noisette  roses  are  particularly  sensitive  aboat 
being  pruned,  and  Cloth  of  Gold,  Gloire  de 
D  jon,  Mareobal  Niei  will  never  bloom  so  well 
as  when  left  entirely  to  themselves.  If  they 
must  be  pruned,  do  it  after  their  spring  blos- 
soming.   


Cyclones  in  California  and  Elsewhere. 

Cyclones  of  grand  dimensions  are  frequently 
generated  in  the  zones  where  the  trade  wind  of 
the  opposite  hemisphere  penetrates.  They  are 
caused  by  an  augmentation  or  swelling  in  vol- 
ume of  air,  proceeding  from  the  opposite  hemi> 
sphere,  attending  unequal  distribution  of  the 
normal  limits  of  the  atmospheric  circulation, 
and  determined  by  the  retardation  which  the 
trade  wind  or  monsoon  meets  with  in  following 
the  sun's  movement. 

The  recent  little  touch  of  a  cyclone  in  thia 
city  by  which  a  house  was  demolished  and  two 
uqfortunate  lives  lost,  brings  to  the  mind  of 
the  writer  an  incident  which  is  said  to  have  oc- 
curred near  that  same  locality  something  over 
40  years  ago,  and  before  the  discovery  of  gold 
at  Sutter's  mill. 

An  American  ship  was  riding  at  anchor  off 
the  Presidio,  over  which,  at  the  time,  the  Mexi- 
can flag  was  flying.  One  morning,  as  a  gentle- 
man— a  passenger — was  standing  upon  the 
quarter  deck,  be  was  surprised  by  a  sudden 
atmospheric  disturbance  which  originated  but 
a  short  distance  from  the  ship  and  upon  the 
water.  It  took  the  form  of  a  tornado,  or  whirl- 
wind, and  commenced  a  movement  landward, 
with  a  violent  whirling  motion,  and  struck  the 
land  just  west  of  the  Presidio,  increasing  every 
instant  in  violence,  until  it  passed  on  and  over 
the  high  ground  near  what  is  now  Lone  Moun- 
tain. In  its  passage,  it  actually  tore  up  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  filling  the  air  with  sand 
and  brush. 

The  circumstance  was  first  made  public  by 
the  obseirver,  on  a  second  visit  to  this  State 
about  15  years  ago,  through  a  letter  published 
in  one  of  the  city  dailies.  That  letter  came 
under  the  notice  of  the  writer  of  this  paragraph, 
who  clipped  and  filed  it  away.  The  narrator 
expressed  the  opinion  that  if  this  city  had  been 
bnilt  np  at  the  time,  as  it  was  at  the  time  of 
his  second  visit,  not  a  house  could  have  stood 
in  its  track  of  a  hundred  feet  or  so  in  width. 

This  incident,  and  others  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter, which  have  occurred  in  several  localities  on 
this  ooast  within  the  last  20  years,  should  be  a 
reminder  that  California  is  not  altogether  ex- 
empt from  those  terrible  atmospheric  disturb- 
ances which  ccsasionally  work  such  havoc  to 
life  and  property  in  our  Etstern  States,  One 
of  these  California  tornadoes  occurred  near  the 
city  of  Nevada  some  15  or  20  years  ago,  and 
passed  for  some  three  miles  or  more  through  a 
dense  forest.  As  we  now  recollect  the  account, 
it  twisted  huge  trees  as  though  they  had  been 
mere  saplings,  tearing  others  np  by  the  roots 
and  making  a  clean  path  through  the  forest, 
something  like  a  hundred  feet  in  width.  Judg- 
ing from  its  destructive  work,  as  no  human  eye 
saw  it,  no  Kansas  or  Dikota  cyclone  ever  reached 
greater  violence  or  destructivenesa. 

Photographs,  in  Colors,  of  Tinted  Win- 
dows.— It  is  said  that  a  Swiss  doctor  has  suc- 
ceeded, after  a  long  series  of  experiments,  in 
obtaining  photographs  of  tinted  windows  in 
their  original  colors.  His  photographs  contain 
red,  violet,  yellow,  green  and  white.  They 
were  sent  to  Dasseldorf,  after  passing  from 
hand  to  hand  on  the  way,  and  the  photographic 
jonrnala  speak  favorably  of  their  retention  of 
the  color9.  These  samples  were  taken  In  20 
seoonds  by  the  midday  sun. 
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jJnRICULTURAL  X^OTES, 

CALIFORNIA. 
Butte. 

Expected  Large  (jkain  Crops  — Orovllle 
Regitter:  Bjtte  iQis  ye»r  onght  to  have  the 
grestast  griin  crop  it  h»8  ever  known,  for  the 
grain  has  been  planted  early,  there  is  an  nn- 
asaal  acreage  seeded  tbia  season,  the  rains  have 
been  timely  and  owing  to  the  high  price  that  is 
certain  to  prevail,  every  acre  that  will  pay  to 
cat  will  be  harvested  for  gr»in,  so  we  look  to 
sea  a  very  large  crop,  if  the  spring  and  early 
sammer  are  favorable. 

Fresno. 

VVuEAT  Statistics  —Freano  i?cpM6Kca»:  The 
acreage  in  wneat  in  Fresno  oonnty  in  1891  ag- 
gregated aboDt  400,000  acres.  The  average 
yield  was  about  nine  buihels  to  the  acre,  being 
an  off  year,  or  3,600,000  bnshels.  This  was 
sold  at  an  average  price  of  96  cents  a  bnshel, 
or  $1.60  a  csntal,  thongb  prices  have  been  rul- 
ing 15  per  cent  higher  later  in  the  season. 
This  wheat  was  not  al!  shipped.  Only 
2,557,305  bushels  have  gone  to  the  mar- 
ket, according  to  the  report  of  the  railroad  com- 
pany. The  mills  of  the  county  manufactured 
into  flour  for  home  consumption  450,000  bnah- 
els  of  wheat  and  exported  nearly  7,000,000 
pounds,  or  aboat  12  000  baebels.  This  would 
leave  about  500.000  bnehelson  hand  in  the 
county.  The  splendid  rains  which  have  just 
fallen  augur  well  for  the  wheat  farmers  next 
year,  and  there  will  be  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  acreage.  If  is  quite  safe  to  say  that 
440,000  acres  will  be  in  wheat.  This  county 
raises  also,  much  volunteer  wheat.  There  are 
in  this  cffise  specimens  of  third  crop  wheat 
from  a  ranch  which  yielded  20  bushels  the  first 
ye»r,  16  bushels  the  second  and  12  bushels  the 
third  year  after  sowing.  The  last  two  crops 
were  raised  without  any  expenee  to  the  grower, 
and  each  year  the  stnbble  affords  an  Income  in 
the  way  of  pasturage  for  sheep  and  other 
stock. 

Kern. 

Large  Rabbit  Drive, — Echo:  The  rabbit 
drive  on  New  Year's  day  was  a  pronounced 
sacceas,  2363  dead  jacks  evidencing  the  prowess 
of  the  migbty  hunters  of  Bikerefisld  and  Rose- 
dale  combined. 

Fruit  Acreage. — Bakersfiald  Echo:  It  is 
doubtful  if  any  part  of  the  State  can  show  so 
large  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  area  of 
fruit  trees  and  vines  set  out  within  a  year  as  in 
Eern  county.  The  acreage  planted  and  variety 
bflfore  1891,  and  in  1891,  are  as  follows  : 

variitt                                        beforb  m 

1891.  1891. 

Almond                                                  71  4 

Apjie                                                     44  50 

Ai^ficot                                                    2  115 

Cherry                                                  4  6 

Fig                                                       116  248 

Or.nge                                                    30  4 

Peach                                                    161  327 

Pear                                                        4  140 

Prune                                                     25  2'2l 

Walnut                                                   35  22 

Gripe  1,360  1,065 

Assorted  Fruit                                     137  140 

Totals  I,9c9  3,240 

Planted  before  1891    1 ,989 

Q rand  Total   5,229 

Los  Angeles 
Tree  Planting.— Los  Angeles  Express:  The 
past  year  baa  been  a  notable  one  for  tree-plant- 
ing in  this  county.  The  figures  are  Interesting. 
C>mmlsBioDer  Scott  has  received  returns  from 
a  number  of  points.  The  estimates  are  made 
by  men  who  have  gone  over  the  ground  and 
know  what  they  figure  on.  Pomona  is  credit- 
ed with  3000  acres,  as  follows:  Orange  trees 
1250,  lemon  250,  prune  1000,  apricot  300,  peach 
200.  At  Fraitland  3500  trees  were  set  oat- 
walnut  500,  citrus  1000  and  deciduous  2000. 
Vernon  set  out  5000  trees  as  followi:  Oitrus 
2000,  balance  in  deciduous.  At  Rivera  the 
number  of  trees  set  out  were  as  follows:  Or- 
ange 24,000,  lemon  800,  walnut  2000,  olive 
500,  plum  and  prune  1100,  other  trees  1200. 
At  Borbank  the  trees  planted  are  as  follows: 
Apricot  18,000.  prune  13,000,  walnut  17,500, 
peaoh  1200,  fig  4000,  apple  8500,  pear  12,000, 
ordioge  and  lemon  5000,  olive  2000.  At 
Azixa  the  following  trees  were  set  out:  Orange 
43  632,  lemon  8405,  prune  9944,  peach 
6669,  apricot  750;  walnut  300,  fig  200.  At 
Sin  Fernando  90  acres  were  set  ont  to  citrus 
trees  and  400  to  deciduous  trees.  Glendale  is 
credited  to  the  following  trees:  Orange  6000, 
lemon  1.500,  walnut  5000,  fig  1700,  olive  700, 
peach  16,000,  prune  1000,  KeUey  pinm 
1200,  apricot  1.500,  apple  300,  pear  400, 
M  .nrovia  set  out  2.30  acres  to  orange  and  70 
acres  to  deciduous  trees.  Pasadena  250  acres 
— orange  100,  lemon  50,  deciduous  100. 
Sierra  Madre  acreage  Is  divided  as  follows:  or- 
ange trees  44  acre?,  lemon  22  acres,  olive  IJ 
acres,  other  frnits  10  acres.  Daarte's  aoreaga  is 
divided  thns:  Orange  trees  60,  lemon  30,  decid- 
uous 60  olive  2. 

The  Orange  Crop.— .£;a:pr«M  Jan.  4:  Raports 
to  the  weather  bureau  indicate  that  the  late  cold 
weather  was  more  severe  and  more  protracted 
thin  any  before  recorded  in  this  section  of  the 
State.  Bat  the  iojurions  effects  were  confined 
almost  entirely  to  certain  belts  or  localities. 
In  Homo  places — a/<,  for  example,  the  hill  dls 
triat  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles — even  tender 
flowers  escaped  unhurt,  while  on  the  low  lands 
there  was  general  havoc  among  the  compara 
tively  hardy  geraniums  and  other  plants.  The 
high  lands,  as  a  rule,  are  muoh  more  free  from 
frost  than  those  of  valloys  and  plains,  the  cold 
air  flowing  downward,  as  water  would,  to  the 


lower  levels  and  depreaeions  between  the  hills. 
Some  of  the  orange-producing  districts  suffered 
scarcely  any  loss  of  crop  from  the  late  cold 
snap,  while  in  others  there  is  a  material  reduc- 
tion in  the  estimates  for  the  present  season. 
The  Citrograph  has  cut  down  its  estimates  of 
the  total  orange  crop  to  3200  carloads.  Early 
in  the  season  the  general  estimate  was  that  the 
shipment  would  exceed  5000  carloads. 

Utilizing  Cdlls  — 8.  F.  Call:  Dr.  S.  C. 
Woodbridge,  of  Los  Angeles,  has  had  in  oper- 
ation at  Los  Angeles  during  the  past  year  a 
manufactory  which  is  proving  to  be  an  impor- 
tant adjunct  to  oitrus  culture  in  Southern  Ckl- 
ifornia — the  extraction  of  the  essential  oils 
from  these  fruits.  Wind-storms,  frosts  and  ac- 
cidents in  picking  and  packing  oranges  and 
lemons  reduce  to  the  grade  of  culls  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  annual  product.  For  a  long  time 
there  was  no  demand  for  fruit  thns  damaged, 
and  for  the  lack  of  a  market  the  orohardists 
were  accustomed  to  bury  the  culls  in  the 
ground,  using  them  as  fertilizers.  The  estab- 
lishment of  the  citrus  essence  factory  opened 
an  avenue  for  the  sale  of  inferior  fruit,  at 
prices,  which,  though  small,  paid  better  than 
the  burial  process.  The  plant  of  the  factory 
has  a  daily  oonsumptlon  of  5000  oranges  or  lem- 
ons. The  latter  are  used  in  greater  qaantltlee 
than  the  former,  lemon  oil  being  in  greater  de- 
mand by  druggists  and  grocers  than  any  other 
essence.  The  essential  oil  is  obtained  by  a  pro- 
cess of  distillation,  and  Is  taken  only  from  the 
rind.  Dr.  Woodbridge  Is  now  securing  press- 
ing machinery,  which  will  give  better  and 
quicker  results,  and  a  larger  daily  consumption 
of  fruit  than  by  the  process  now  in  vogue,  will 
also  result. 

Feuit  Pest  Quarantine. — L,  A,  Times: 
The  regulations  tor  the  exclusi  n  of  diseased 
and  infected  nursery  stock,  are  being  rigorous- 
ly enforced  in  the  upper  counties  of  this  State. 
During  the  last  week  or  two,  consignments  of 
young  trees  thus  affected,  to  the  value  of  $5000 
have  been  seized  and  condemned.  At  Auburn 
a  carload  which  was  found  to  harbor  several 
diseases  new  to  this  coast,  went  by  the  board, 
and  the  consignor  or  consignee  lost  $2000 
thereby.  At  Mountain  Vineyard  12  oases  were 
inspected  and  found  to  contain  the  Eastern  cur- 
cnlio,  so  deadly  to  plums  and  prunes.  Two 
carloads  of  trees  quarantined  at  San  Joae  have 
since  been  condemned.  While  Eastern  nur- 
serymen may  think  the  Californis  policy  rather 
heroic  and  perhaps  unjust,  there  is  no  doubt  it 
is  the  only  measure  of  self-protection  left  for 
our  large  fruit  interests.  The  State  at  large 
will  lose  nothing  by  excluding  the  foreign  stock. 
We  already  have  about  every  variety  of  tem- 
perate and  subtropical  fruit  that  is  known, 
and  it  is  only  a  question  of  a  little  time  to 
propagate  at  home  all  the  nursery  stock  re- 
quired. In  this  way  we  are  reasonably  secure 
against  introducing  new  parasites  and  new  dis- 
eases, while  our  attention  may  be  directed  to- 
ward exterminating  those  already  here.  The 
ohances  of  wholesale  losses  to  fruit  growers 
from  new  enemies  before  we  arrive  at  a  proper 
nnderetinding  of  them  are  too  great  to  be  tam- 
pered with.  A  consensus  of  opinion  of  those 
most  interested  would  sustain  the  most  rigor- 
ous quarantine  measures. 

Success  in  Fig  Packing.- Pomona  Times: 
C.  A.  Loud  has  successfully  packed  his  figs 
this  year,  Oshers  have  done  so.  There  are 
numerous  reports  of  profits  in  figs.  The  diffi 
cnlty  in  making  money  out  of  figs  has  been 
much  the  same  as  In  lemons,  that  is,  not  hand- 
ling them  properly.  In  both  cases  our  people 
have  mastered  all  the  points  necessary  to  suc- 
cess, and  the  fig  orchards  will  hereafter  be 
Durces  of  profit. 

Mendocino. 

Walker  Valley.— Ukiah  Republie:  Nestled 
in  the  mountains  about  the  center  of  the 
coun  y,  lies  Walker  Valley,  truly  a  beauty  spot 
in  nature.  No  painter's  brush  or  writer's  pen 
can  justly  picture  this  little  vale.  A  beautiful 
valley  of  several  hundred  acres  of  rich  land, 
with  thriving  orchards  and  smiling  fields  of 
alfalfa  and  other  crops,  with  the  green  hills 
stretchtog  away  on  every  side,  it  is  the  picture 
of  contentcaent  and  quiet  beauty.  Along 
through  its  center  meanders  Walker  oreek,  a 
branch  of  Russian  river.  Toe  valley,  with 
some  fifteen  or  sixteen  thousand  acres  about  it, 
was  formerly  the  property  of  Ranch  Angle,  and 
now  belongs  to  his  estate.  The  soil  is  very 
productive  and  produces  abundant  crops  of  all 
kinds  of  cereals,  alfalfa,  vegetables  and  fruits 
It  bas  some  of  the  finest  apple  orchards  ^  the 
county. 

Oranee. 

Cold  Weather  and  Red  Scale. — Anaheim 
Oatette:  It  is  said  that  the  recent  cold  snap 
played  havoc  with  the  red  scale.  We  saw  a 
cluster  of  seedlings  last  week  that  were  perfect- 
ly clean  and  bright,  without  a  sign  of  scale  on 
them,  from  an  orchard  that  before  the  cold 
snap  had  been  considered  badly  infested  with 
the  bugs.  The  frost  had  killed  them  and  the 
subsequent  rain  had  washed  them  off.  The  or 
obard  is  said  to  hava  been  entirely  ridden  of  its 
scale  by  the  frost. 

San  Bernardino. 

Highland  for  Fruit.— 8.  B.  Timtt-Indtx: 
Something  like  three  thousand  acres  of  land  in 
Highland  has  been  planted  to  orchards,  prin 
cipally  orange  and  lemon.  Nothing  can  be 
found  anywhere  snrpasBlng  the  beauty  and  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  orchards  of  Highland.  About 
1000  acres  of  new  orchards  were  planted  last 
season,  and  the  annual  growth  is  steady  and 
promlnes  to  continue  for  many  years.  Several 
hundred  thousand  dollars  have  been  expended 


in  building  cement  ditohes  for  the  distribution 
of  water  for  irrigating  and  domestic  purposes, 
and  not  a  year  passes  without  additions  bslug 
made  to  the  water  system  by  the  enterprising 
people. 

A  Pineapple  Ranch. — Mentone  Cor.  Pomo- 
na Times:  Hon.  C,  F.  Bicknell  has  sold  bis 
fine  16-acre  ranch  at  Mentone  to  Mr.  W.  Soott 
Way,  of  San  Jose.  The  place  has  a  large  variety 
of  fruits  growing  upon  It,  and  is  in  a  fine  state 
of  cultivation.  Mr.  Way  intends  to  engage 
extensively  In  the  culture  of  pineapples.  He 
has  selected  Mentone  as  the  place  which  from 
his  experience  he  believes  will  be  best  suited  to 
his  enterprise,  and  is  confident  that  this  fruit 
can  be  grown  here  successfully.  He  will  also 
make  experiments  in  growing  other  kinds  of 
troplo  and  semitropic  fruits  that  have  not  yet 
been  grown  in  Ssuth  California.. 

Injury  by  Frost  Exaggerated. — Telegram 
to  S.  F.  Examiner,  Jan.  12:  V.  M.  Keach,  an 
orange  expert,  returned  from  a  three  days'  vis- 
it to  Pomona,  Riverside,  Colton  and  Santa 
Ana,  where  he  made  thorough  inspections  of 
the  orange  orchards  with  a  view  to  determining 
the  extent  of  damage  by  the  recent  frost.  "The 
thermometer,"  he  says,  "went  below  32  de- 
grees in  a  number  of  places,  and  on  the  whole, 
the  weather  was  colder  than  on  tbe  famous  cold 
spell  of  1886.  That  came,  however,  in  Novem- 
ber and  December,  at  which  time  the  juice  had 
not  gone  into  the  orange.  The  frame  and  tbe 
pulp  were  there,  but  the  juice  was  not  In  the 
meat,  and  the  essential  oil  had  not  permeated 
the  rind.  The  frost  affected  the  little  stem  and 
prevented  the  juice  from  getting  into  the 
orange,  and  for  tbat  reason  tbe  fruit  remained 
juicelesB  and  cottony.  The  recent  cold  spell, 
coming  as  it  did  at  Cbrstmsi  time,  was  too 
late  to  shut  off  the  juice  and  oil  which  had  al- 
ready filled  the  orange,  and  that  this  fact  will 
result  in  showing  that  no  damage  has  been 
done  appears  to  be  a  reasonable  idea,  and  it  is 
a  fact  that  so  far  the  fruit  shows  no  indication 
of  being  frozen.  One  thing  is  known  and  that 
Is  that  after  the  orange  has  filled  with  juice 
and  the  essential  oils  are  in  the  rind.  It  requires 
a  lower  tempature  than  18  degrees  to  freeze 
the  fruit," 

Sugar  Beets. — Interview  with  E.  F.  Dyer  In 
L.  A,  Herald:  I  hava  been  through  the  Ca- 
huenga  valley  and  took  a  good  look  at  the  land. 
The  soil  there  is  of  a  light,  loamy  nature;  just 
what  the  beet  requires.  'The  land  is  much  bet- 
ter than  that  of  tbe  majority  of  the  beet-grow- 
ing districta  for  the  reason  that  the  soil  is  of 
greater  depth.  The  sugar  beet  oouid  be  cul- 
tivated to  the  highest  degree  on  such  soil,  and 
the  mildness  of  the  climate  gives  the  advan- 
tage of  long  seasons.  I  have  been  in  France 
and  Qermany  and  studied  their  methods 
thoroughly.  The  Industry  sprang  up  in 
France,  where  it  was  fostered  by  Napoleon  III, 
and  extended  from  there  to  Germany.  The  ex- 
cise laws  in  the  latter  country  being  mora  fav- 
orable to  the  industry,  it  grew  to  greater  pro- 
portions than  in  France.  In  the  countries  I 
mentioned,  they  have  to  get  the  beets  in  the 
ground  in  about  six  weeks,  and  have  about  the 
same  length  of  time  to  dig  them  after  matu- 
rity. At  Lehi,  which  is  near  Salt  Lake  City, 
where  we  have  just  completed  a  factory,  the 
planting  mutt  be  done  in  about  thirty  days. 
In  this  country  the  farmer  oan  plant  at  any 
season  of  tbe  year,  and  he  need  not  hurry 
about  taking  the  crop  oat.  The  factory  at 
Alvarado,  which  was  built  by  us  and  in  which 
we  are  large  stockholders  was  the  first  one  in 
this  country  that  operated  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  Since  It  began  running  the  price  of 
land  inoreaned  very  materially,  and  is  now 
worth  from  $300  to  $400  per  acre.  Land  close 
to  the  factory  cannot  be  had  for  less  than  $400 
per  acre.  There  are  now  nearly  2000  acres  un- 
der cultivation,  and  many  owners  rent  their 
property  at  from  $20  to  $50  per  acre.  The 
average  production  is  about  twenty  tons  per 
aore.  That  means  4000  pounds  of  sugar.  In 
Germany  they  figure  it  at  twelve  to  fifteen  tons 
per  acre,  but  In  this  State  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  average  should  not  be  twenty  tons 
and  over.  The  sugar  beet  will  grow  with 
less  moisture  than  any  other  crop.  The  plant 
has  a  tap  root  that  goes  down  about  six  feet 
and  finds  moisture.  Tbe  loose  soil  Is  there 
fore  advantageous.  The  land  surrounding  the 
Labi  factory  is  dry  and  arid,  and  every  acre 
must  be  irrigated.  There  is  an  idea  that  the 
beet  is  exhaustive  to  the  soil.  If  properly  cul- 
t  vated  It  \i  not  eg.  Most  of  the  mineral  con* 
stituents  of  the  soil  taken  up  by  the  beet  are  In 
the  crown  and  the  leaves.  When  tbe  orop  is 
cut  these  are  left  on  the  ground,  and  the  min' 
eral  matter  is  therefore  returned.  The  sac 
oh  arine  matter  in  a  beet  varies  from  12  to  20 
per  cent.  Bsets  of  14  per  cent  sugar,  native 
purity,  will  give  a  yield  of  10  per  cent  whits 
BUgar.  This  oan  be  produced  where  fuel  can  bs 
had  at  a  reasonable  price  at  from  3^  to  4  cent6 
per  pound.  My  visit  is  primarily  for  the  pur 
pose  of  starting  a  factory.  I  desire  to  see  just 
what  the  opportunity  is.  Oar  attention  was 
called  to  this  ifction,  principally  by  newspaper 
articles  regarding  the  meetings  which  have 
been  held." 

San  Dleeo. 
Acreage  in  Grain  Last  Year.— Son  Die 
gan:  During  the  year  1891,  crops  were  reaped 
from  the  following  acreage:  Wheat,  26  038; 
oats,  5109;  barley,  41,086;  hay  cut,  18,762; 
corn,  2635.  The  estimated  crop  of  the  season 
Is  1,000,000  sacks  of  grain,  as  against  750,000 
last  season. 

Horticultural  Statistics.— 5an  Diegan 
The  aores  of  bearing  grapes  were  as  follows: 
Table,  679;  raisins,  4702;  wine,  1022,  The 


crop  of  raisins  for  1891  was  200  oarloads,  aa 
against  1.50  in  1890.  Fruit  Inspector  Jones,  in 
the  courHe  of  hie  duties,  has  begun  the  taking 
of  a  thorough  tree  censos  of  the  county.  From 
the  figures  at  hand,  and  careful  estimates,  he 
places  tbe  total  number  of  fruit  trees  in  the 
oonnty,  as  planted  in  orchard  form,  at  1,800,- 
000 — an  increase  over  the  Aeseasor's  figures  of 
738,000,  The  Fruit  Inspector  further  reports, 
from  the  actual  figures  furnished  him  by  his 
asiiietants,  an  addition  of  1,000,000  orange  trees 
one  year  old  and  over,  but  still  standing  in 
nursery  rows.  The  number  still  in  the  seed 
bed  is  estimated  at  from  three  to  five  millions. 
Grand  total  of  trees  as  returned  by  Assessor, 
1,002,745;  total  reported  by  Fruit  Inspector, 
1,800,000.  The  orange  orop  of  the  county  last 
year  was  68  carloads.  A  conservative  estimate 
of  this  season's  crop  is  150  carloads. 

San  Luis  Obispo. 
A  Large  Grain  Grower. — Sinta  Maria 
Times:  William  Smith  is  managing  over  1200 
acres  this  year  and  will  seed  it  all  to  wheat  and 
barley.  He  has  for  many  years  farmed  a  por- 
tion of  the  Kelfer  tract  but  this  year  he  ob- 
tained a  lease  for  a  portion  of  the  Suey  valley 
land  which  bas  been  resting  from  grain  for  the 
pact  three  years  and  should  bring  an  extra 
yield  this  year.  He  will  also  farm  the  Miller 
place  west  of  town  and  his  home  place  of  160 
acres  three  miles  to  the  southeast  where  he  has 
lived  since  1875.  He  has  never  claimed  to  be 
anything  but  a  grain  farmer,  still  he  was  one 
of  the  first  to  plant  fruit  trees  in  this  valley 
and  has  for  many  years  prodnced  the  priza  ap- 
ples of  his  neighborhood.  He  also  has  a  young 
prune  orchard  just  coming  into  bearing. 

Solano. 

How  THE  Levee  was  Built. — Barnhardt  Cor. 
Dixon  Tribune:  The  ranch  now  has  one  of  the 
best  levee  systems  in  the  State.  It  is  11  miles 
in  lengtb.  It  is  14  feet  in  height  and  corre- 
spondingly broad.  A  level  was  run  from  the 
mound  on  which  the  buildings  stand,  and 
which  is  the  highest  point  on  tbe  ranch,  to  the 
east  levee,  which  Is  supposed  to  be  the  lowest 
point,  and  the  levee  was  found  to  be  two  and  a 
half  feet  higher  than  the  top  of  the  mound,  I 
have  heard  some  criticisms  from  the  old  school 
farmers  on  our  methods  of  leveeing,  saying 
that  levees  built  entirely  with  the  Chicago 
grader  would  never  stand  the  wash  of  the 
waves.  They  are  correct  in  the  last  statement 
but  if  they  would  investigate  the  system  thor- 
oughly they  would  see  the  error  that  they,  in 
common  with  those  who  have  given  leveeing 
and  drainage  more  study,  have  fallen  into. 
Our  levees  are  built  up  to  the  height  of  about 
five  and  a  half  feet  with  the  sorapers.  After 
this,  earth  Is  thrown  up  with  the  grader,  and 
a  team  attached  to  a  heavy  barrow  driven  along 
the  leveee.  Another  layer  is  piled  on  with  the 
grader  and  is  again  harrowed.  This  process  Is 
continued  until  the  embankment  reaches  a 
height  of  14  feet.  I  cl|kim  that  a  levee  con- 
structed in  this  manner  is  as  near  perfect  as 
possible  and  will  withstand  any  ordinary  flood 
as  well  aa  the  choppy  waves  caused  by  high 
winds  on  the  body  of  water  in  the  tule  basin. 

Sutter. 

Planting  Another  Orcbaed. — Yuba  City 
Farmer:  O.  N.  Tharsing  has  rented  from  M. 
Marcuse  83  acres  of  land  known  as  the  Sohutz 
place,  noitb  of  the  White  House  in  this  county, 
and  lying  along  the  river.  Tbe  lease  is  for 
eight  years.  Fart  of  the  land  is  not  cleared, 
but  Mr.  Tharsing  will  remove  ths  trees  and 
brush  from  the  same  and  plant  the  entire  farm 
to  fruit. 

Increased  Tree.Planting. — Farmer:  The 
tree-planting  suason  will  soon  begin,  and  from 
the  low  prices  received  last  season  for  fruit, 
one  would  be  led  to  believe  that  there  would 
be  somewhat  of  a  halt  called  in  the  planting  of 
more  trees  and  vines.  This  Is  not  the  case 
here,  at  least,  as  there  will  ba  a  large  acreage 
set  out  this  winter.  There  Is  hardly  a  nursery 
in  the  county  but  what  has  tbe  greater  portion 
of  tbe  stock  engaged,  and  as  there  are  several 
extensive  ones  here,  it  represents  no  small 
showing  as  to  tbe  amount  to  be  planted.  Many 
of  the  large  fruit  growers  will  extend  their 
orchards,  and  others  will  start  in  this  year  by 
planticg  extensively.  They  have  full  confi- 
dence in  the  future  of  the  fruit  industry,  eepe- 
cially  that  fruit  produced  or  to  be  prodnced 
here.  Oar  fruits  stand  in  the  foremost  ranks 
in  excellency,  and  tbe  question  of  overproduc- 
tion cannot  out  any  figure  in  the  case.  The 
vigorous  manner  in  which  the  people  are  now 
taking  hold  of  the  pest  question  and  the  active 
measures  being  instituted  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  diseases,  injurious  to  the  fruit  industry,  has 
given  the  growers  encouragement  and  they 
know  now  that  their  business  Is  fully  under 
the  protection  of  the  law  in  regard  to  each 
matters.  More  care  is  being  exercised  each 
year  In  the  selection  of  varieties,  preparation 
of  soil,  etc.,  which  more  fully  insures  the  grow- 
er in  his  work  against  loss,  and  in  the  end  les- 
sens the  expense  largely.  Our  horticultural  in- 
terest will  show  a  large  increase  in  the  coming 
12  months. 

Tulare. 

To  Preserve  Fruit. — Visalla  Times:  Aa 
the  time  for  tbe  opening  of  the  World's  Fair  Is 
not  so  very  far  off,  it  would  be  well  for  parties 
wishing  to  exhibit  fruits  or  vegetables  preserved 
to  make  the  necessary  preparations  this  year. 
Special  care  should  be  taken  to  use  the  proper 
liquid,  so  that  the  fruit  will  not  spoil,  as  it  did 
in  some  of  the  jars  exhibited  by  Tulare 
oonnty  fruit  growers  at  the  State  Board  of 
Trade  exhibit  in  San  FrancisoOt  I.  H,  Thomas, 
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the  Visalia  irnit  man,  is  now  experimenting 
with  a  preserving  fluid,  the  invention  of  Prof. 
Wiokeraheimer  of  the  University  of  Barlin, 
Germany.  The  German  Government,  for  a 
valuable  consideration,  induced  the  Frofessor 
to  abandon  his  patent  and  has  made  public  a 
description  of  the  process.  The  following  is  a 
correct  recipe  :  In  3000  grammes  of  boiling 
water  are  dissolved  lUO  grammes  of  alum,  25 
grammes  of  cooking  salt,  12  grammes  of  salt- 
peter, 60  grammes  of  potash,  and  10  grammes 
of  arsenic  acid.  When  oool  it  is  6ltered.  To 
10  litres  of  this  liquid  4  litres  of  glycerine  and 
1  litre  of  methylic  alcohol  are  added. 

Ventura. 

Fine  Fowls, — Ventura  Fret  Prtts:  Ohas. 
Sewell  has  received  a  trio  of  white  Indian 
games  which  are  the  best  table  fowls  yet  pro- 
duced. They  are  imported  from  Eagland  and 
have  only  been  out  some  three  or  four  years. 
About  seven  years  ago  the  breeder  received  a 
trio  from  India  and  found  them  so  fine  that  a 
great  many  were  bred. 

Tolo. 


TuLE  Farming. — Tale  farmer  in  Woodland 
Mail  :  Toere  ia  more  tale  land  in  cultivation 
this  winter  than  I  have  ever  known  of  before 
in  one  year,  and  we  only  ask  for  a  few  moder- 
ate rains.  Then,  if  prices  remain  as  good  as 
they  are  now,  some  of  us  fellows  who  have 
been  struggling  along  so  many  years  in  poverty 
and  ridicule,  will  be  on  our  feet  again  In  first- 
class  shape,  I  don't  believe  we  are  going  to 
have  a  very  heavy  rainfall  this  winter.  The 
indications,  as  I  read  them,  are  good  for  enough 
to  insure  a  good  crop  on  the  high  lands,  and 
that  means  all  the  water  we  need  in  the  tnle 
region.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  a  whole  lot  of 
as  fellows  have  got  to  raise  a  crop  this  year  or 
we  will  go  basted;  but  jast  give  us  the  right 
kind  of  a  season  and  you  will  see  the  liveliest 
times  around  here  that  you  have  seen  for  many 
a  day. 

Favorable  Outlook, — Woodland  Democrat: 
Farmers  who  have  been  in  Woodland  Inform 
ns  that  the  efiect  of  the  late  warm  and  gentle 
rains  has  been  to  sprout  summer-fallowed 
grain  and  start  it  on  a  healthy  growth.  There 
has  been  less  rotting  of  seed  In  the  ground 
than  usual,  and  in  nearly  every  instance  a  good 
stand  is  assured.  The  farmers  are  well  satis- 
fied with  the  prospects.  If  the  January  rains 
fulfill  the  Signal  Service  predictions,  there  is 
but  little  doubt  that  the  spring  showers 
will  mature  one  of  the  largest  crops  ever  har- 
vested in  Yolo  county. 

Farmers  Safe  from  Floods. — Woodland 
Democrat:  Oivll  Eagineer  M.  A.  Nurse,  who 
has  charge  of  the  construction  of  the  new  levee 
in  Reolam  tion  District  No.  539,  says  that 
about  8^  miles  of  the  levee  has  been  completed, 
and  the  farmers  are  now  safe  from  the  floods. 
The  new  levee  is  12  feet  in  width  on  top,  has  a 
three  to  one  slope  on  each  side,  and  is  29  feet 
high,  which  is  2  feet  above  the  high-water 
mark.  The  entire  levee  will  be  completed  by 
March  Ist,  and  a  large  tract  of  fine  land  re- 
claimed, The  farmers  embraced  in  the  district 
will  pay  an  assessment  of  $12  50  per  acre  on  all 
lands  in  the  district,  whicli  will  aggregate  $40,- 
000.  The  value  of  the  land  has  been  increased 
by  reason  of  the  levee  from  S4J  to  $100  per 
acre. 

Yuba. 

Hop  Notes. — Wheatland  Fovr  Corner*.- John 
Logan  of  Brownsville  is  delivering  several  car- 
loads of  trellis  poles.  The  Rodden  Brothers 
are  planting  about  20  acres  of  new  hops  and 
are  patting  up  a  new  trellis  on  60  acres.  All 
the  Bear  river  hops  have  been  shipped,  and  all 
but  a  few  carloads  which  Durst  has  in  London 
have  been  sold.  The  last  of  the  Rodden  Broth- 
ers' crop  was  sold  about  Christmaa  day,  and  the 
last  lo  of  Wood's  consisting  of  270  bales,  was 
sold  to  Mebius  &  Drescher  this  week.  The 
prices  received  for  the  last  sales  have  been 
very  good,  ranging  from  18  to  20  cents.  Wheat- 
land is  rapidly  being  spoken  of  as  a  hop  conn- 
try.  Mendocino,  Russian  river  and  Sacramen- 
to are  synonyms  for  hop  culture.  Wheatland 
has  produced  a  good  hop  for  over  seven  years, 
bat  the  other  localities  named  have  produced 
the  bop  many  years  more.  It  is  bat  of  late 
years  that  our  growers  made  any  effort  to  ex> 
eel,  and  they  have  succeeded  so  well  that  Bear 
river  hops  command  the  attention  of  the  buy- 
ers. We  predict  that  in  a  few  years  it  will  be 
the  Bear  river  hops  first,  Sonoma  next  and 
others  following. 

NEVADA. 

Large  Creameries. — Reno  Journal:  Artl 
cles  of  incorporation  have  been  filed  for  the  es- 
tkbliabment  of  thrre  creameries  in  Mason  Val- 
ley. The  larg»Bt  will  be  located  at  Greenfield, 
The  milk  of  6000  cdws  will  be  used  daily  in  the 
manufacture  of  cheese  and  batter.  The  hay 
crop  of  Mason  Valley  has  heretofore  keen 
largely  in  excess  of  the  demand  for  it,  and  this 
excess  will  hereafter  be  fed  to  the  Creamery 
Oo.'s  stock. 


The  Most  Terrible  Volcanic  Eruption  on 
Record. 


$500,000. 

To  loan  in  anv  amount  at  the  very  lowest 
market  rate  of  interest  on  approved  security  in  Farm- 
ing Lands.  A.  SCHULLER,  Room  8,  420  Cali- 
fornia St.,  San  Francisco. 


$3,250,000 

To  LOAN  ON  HORTGAGB  ON   RANCHES   AND  CITY 

real  e-itate  below  market  rates.  HOWE,  BAND- 
MANN  &  CO.,  508  California  St.  S.  P.  •* 


[By  Prof.  Granvillb  F.  FosrER.] 
Before  the  year  1883  physical  geographers  in 
speaking  of  the  most  disastrous  volcanic  ernp- 
tion  on  record,  referred  first,  in  point  of  time,  to 
the  celebrated  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  in  A.  D, 
79,  when  the  cities  of  Heroulaneum,  Pompeii 
and  several  smaller  towns  on  the  slope  of  the 
mountain  were  destroyed  by  lava  or  buried  un- 
der a  mass  of  pumioe  stones  and  ashes;  second 
to  that  of  Heola  and  Skaptar  Jokull,  contigu- 
ous mountains  in  Iceland,  in  1783,  when  two 
enormous  lava  streams,  one  fifteen  miles  wide 
and  over  100  feet  deep  and  the  other  scarcely 
inferior,  flowed,  the  first,  fifty  miles  and  the 
other  forty,  till  they  reached  the  sea,  pouring  a 
flood  of  white  hot  lava  into  the  ocean, 
destroying  everything  in  their  paths  and  kill. 
Ing  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean  the  fiib,  the 
mainstay  of  the  inhabitants,  who  were  reduced 
by  the  disaster,  direotly  or  indirectly,  to  less 
than  five-sixths  of  their  former  strength,  and 
third  to  that  of  Galungung,  in  1822,  which  de- 
vastated such  an  immense  area  in  Java,  but  all 
the  eruptions  known  besides  were  as  mere 
child's  play  to  the  terrible  one  of  Erakatoa  in 
1883. 

If  the  reader  will  examine  the  map  of  the 
Etst  Indies  he  will  find  represented  in  the 
straits  of  Sanda,  which  lie  between  Sumatra 
and  J»va,  the  little  island  of  Krakatoa.  In 
maps  made  before  1883  he  will  hunt  in  vain  for 
the  name,  for  like  Ball  Run  before  1861  it  was 
then  unknown  to  fame,  though  navigators  who 
passed  throngh  the  straits  knew  it  as  a  beauti- 
ful tropical  isle,  with  an  extinct  volcanic  cone 
in  the  centre.  In  the  beginning  of  1883,  how- 
ever, the  little  well-behaved  island  showed 
symptoms  of  wrath  that  boded  no  good  to  the 
larger  islands  in  the  vioinity.  Noted  for  the 
fine  frnits  with  which  it  abounded,  it  was  a 
fstmons  picnic  ground  for  towns  and  cities  even 
a  hundred  miles  away,  and  when  the  subter- 
ranean rumblings  and  mutterings  of  wrath  be- 
came oonepiouous  the  people  of  the  capital  of 
Java,  Bitavia,  put  a  steamboat  into  requisition 
and  visited  the  island  in  large  numbers.  For 
a  time  the  island  was  constantly  in  a  alight 
tremor,  and  the  subterranean  roar  was  like  the 
continued,  but  distant  mutterings  of  thunder, 
but  the  crisis  was  reached  August  23  rd,  at  10 
o'clock,  A.  M.  It  was  a  bsautifal  Sunday 
morning  and  the  waters  of  the  straits  of  Sun- 
da  were  like  that  sea  of  glats,  as  clear  a;  crystal, 
of  which  John  in  his  apocalyptic  vision  speaks. 
The  beauty  that  morning  was  enhanced  by 
the  extraordinary  transparency  of  the  tropical 
air,  for  distant  mountain  ranges  seemed  so  near 
that  it  seemed  possible  to  strike  them  with 
stone  cast  from  the  hand.  Oaly  the  mysterious 
rumblings  and  mutterings  of  the  pent  up  forces 
beneath  the  island,  disturbed  the  breathless 
calm  and  silence  that  lay  on  nature — the  calm 
before  the  terrible  stoim — the  mightiest,  the 
most  awful  on  record  I  It  burst  forth  I  Sud 
den  night  snatched  away  day  from  the  eyes  of  the 
terrified  beholders  on  the  mainland,  but  the  viv. 
id  play  of  lightnings  around  the  ascending  col- 
umn of  dast  penetrated  even  the  deep  obacarity 
to  a  distance  of  eighty  miles.  This  awful  dark- 
ness stretched  within  a  circle  whose  diameter 
was  400  miles,  while  more  or  less  darkness 
reigned  within  a  circle  with  a  diameter  three 
times  as  great.  Within  this  latter  area  dust  fell 
like  snow  from  the  sky,  breaking  off  limbs  of 
trees  by  its  weight  miles  distant,  while 
in  Batayia,  100  miles  away  from  the  scene  of  the 
disaster,  it  fell  to  the  depth  of  several  inches. 
The  explosions  were  so  loud  as  to  be  distinctly 
heard  in  Hindostan,  1800  miles  away,  and  at 
Batavia,  the  sound  was  like  the  constant  roar  of 
cannon  in  a  field  of  battle.  Finally  the  whole 
island  was  blown  to  pieces  and  now  came  the 
most  awful  contest  of  nature — a  battle  of  death 
between  Neptune  and  Valcan — the  sea  poured 
down  into  the  chasm  millions  of  tou«  only  to 
be  at  first  converted  into  vapor  by  the  millions 
of  tons  of  seething  white-hot  lava  be- 
neath. Over  the  shores  thirty  mites  away, 
waves  over  one  hundred  feet  high  rolled  with 
such  a  fury  that  everything,  even  to  a  part  of 
the  bedrock,  was  swept  away,  Blocks  of  stone 
of  50  tons  weight  were  carried  two  miles  in- 
land. On  the  Sumatra  side  of  the  straits  a  large 
vessel  was  carried  three  miles  inland.  The 
wave,  of  course  growing  less  in  intensity,  trav- 
eled across  the  whole  Indian  03ean,  5000  miles, 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  around  it  into  the 
Atlantic.  The  waves  in  the  atmosphere  trav- 
eled around  the  globe  three  times  at  the  rate  of 
700  miles  per  hour.  The  dust  from  the  volcano 
was  carried  up  into  the  atmosphere  fally  twen- 
ty miles  and  the  finest  of  it  was  distributed 
through  the  whole  body  of  air.  The  reader 
doubtlees  remembers  the  beautiful  reddish  or 
purple  glow  at  sunrise  and  sunset  for  fully  six 
months  after  August  1883 — that  glow  was 
caused  by  volcanic  dust  in  the  atmosphere  in- 
terfering with  the  passage  of  the  sun's  rays  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  solar  spectrum,  more 
manifest  at  sun-rising  and  setting  than  at  other 
times  daring  the  day,  because  at  these  periods 
the  sun's  rays  have  to  travel  obliquely  through 
the  atmosphere  and  consequently  penetrating 
a  very  deep  layer,  were  deprived  of  all  their 
colors  except  the  red. 

The  loss  of  life  was  appalling.  The  last  sight 
on  earth  to  .35,000  people  was  that  of  the  awful 
eruption.  Eagulfed  in  the  ocean  or  covered  with 
heaps  of  ashes,  a  few  hours  after  the  eruption 
commenced  the  awful  work  was  done,  and  that 
vast  mnltitude  had  vanished  from  off  the  face 
of  the  earth.    The  faot  that  in  the  neighbor' 


hood  of  the  mountain  there  was  a  sparse  popu- 
lation aocounts  for  there  not  being  even  a  far 
greater  loss  of  life. 

Notwithstanding  the  awfnlness  of  volcanic 
and  earthquake  phenomena,  there  is  some  sil- 
ver lining  to  the  dark  clouds.  They  prove 
that  the  earth  is  yet  a  living  planet.  Centu- 
ries must  pass  away  before  it  will  become  like 
the  moon — a  dead  planet — without  water,  air 
or  life.  Oar  satellite  is  a  prophecy  indeed  of 
what  the  earth  must  eventually  become  when 
all  its  life  forces.  Its  internal  energies,  are  dis- 
sipated into  space. 

Antioeh,  Cat.,  Jan.  i,  1892, 


Past  Railroad  Trains. 

London  Engineer,  in  commenting  on  the  per- 
formance of  tne  fast  train  on  the  New  York 
Central  road,  says  :  Taking  the  American  run 
as  a  whole,  it  constitutes  a  distinot  departure 
in  railway  work.  Not  the  least  remarkable 
feature  about  it  is  that  it  shows  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  attain  very  high  speeds  with  oompar- 
tively  small  oonpled  wheels.  It  by  no  means 
follows,  however,  that  it  is  advisable  to  retain 
them  for  very  fast  trains.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  believe  that  very  high  wheels  are  equally 
out  of  place  if  very  long  runs  are  to  be  made, 
because  on  such  runs  it  is  certain  that  more  or 
less  steep  inclines  will  have  to  be  surmounted. 
If  the  average  speed  of  a  train  is  to  be  about 
60  tt  55  miles  an  hour,  then  banks  may  be 
ascended  at  40  miles  an  hour,  or  even  less,  and 
descended  at  60  to  65  miles  an  hour. 

But  when  an  average  speed  of  60  miles  an 
hour  must  be  made,  we  cannot  rely  on  descents 
to  compensate  for  ascents,  because  enormous 
velocities  would  be  required,  and  the  cost  and 
wear  and  tear  would  ba  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  advantage  gained.  The  engine  must,  there 
fore,  be  competent  to  maintain  a  high  speed 
when  running  uphill,  and  this  is  almost  impoi- 
aible  if  very  high  wheels  are  need,  unless  the 
cylinders  are  too  large  for  the  rest  of  the  road 

As  these  high-speed,  long  distance  trains  can 
not  be  heavy,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  best 
type  of  engine  would  be  one  with  18  inches 
cylinders,  26  Inches  stroke,  1400  square  feet  of 
heating  surface,  20  square  feet  of  grate,  and 
single  drivers  carrying  about  18  tons,  and  6 
feet  8  inches  in  diameter,  provided  with  the 
sand-blast.  Such  an  engine  would  be  an  ad- 
mirable htll-climber,  and  would  run  about  as 
fast  as  any  locomotive  made.  When  the  runs 
are  over  comparatively  level  roads,  then  a  b!g 
wheel,  such  as  Mr.  Stirling  proposes,  is  no 
doubt  good,  because  iti  use  reduces  wear  and 
tear. 

Whether  any  extremely  fast  running  will  be 
done  in  this  country  remains  to  be  seen.  Any 
speed  that  can  be  attained  in  the  United  States 
can,  of  oonrse,  be  got  here  on  our  better  roads; 
but  it  is  more  than  questionable  that  these 
excessive  speeds  pay.  Whether  they  do  or  not 
Is  really  the  whole  question.  The  problem  is 
not  one  for  the  locomotive  superintendent,  but 
for  the  general  manager. 


RABBIT-PROOF 

STOCK  FENCE! 

Cheap,  Dorablc  und  Kffective. 

Pickets  colored  red  bv  hoilinK  in  a  ohcmlcal  paint  to 
preserve  the  wood.  We  make  it  2  ft.,  2k  ft.,  4  ft.  and  4i 
It.  hifth.   Send  for  circulars  and  price  litit  to 

JUDSON   MFG.  00., 

14  &  16  Fremont  8t  San  Kranrisoo. 


The  above  cut  shows  a  section  of  the  Judson  2-ft. 
Rabbit-Proof  Fence.  By  stretching  barbed  wires  on  the 
posts  above  it,  It  will  turn  any  stock  whatever. 


A  Large  Iiportationof  Sliioiisliire  Sheep. 

Mr.  H.  Mecham  of  Petaluma  has  just  received  a 
flock  of  78  head  of  Shropshire  sheep  selected  from 
the  most  noted  families  of  England.  They  were 
personally  selected  by  his  son,  who  made  an  ex- 
tended visit  to  England  last  summer,  and  under  or- 
ders of  Mr.  Mecham,  his  father,  selected  from  the 
most  noted  families,  the  best  that  could  be  bought, 
without  regard  to  price. 

Mr.  Mecham  has  been  a  breeder  and  importer  of 
fine  blooded  stock  of  sheep  for  over  20  years,  and 
his  success  in  this  line  has  been  without  parallel  in 
this  State. 

The  prices  paid  for  individual  members  of  this 
flock  would  seem  exorbitant  to  those  unacquainted 
with  the  values  placed  on  this  new  family  of  sheep. 
Mr.  Mecham  has  found  by  experience  that  by  the 
infusion  of  new  blood  and  sagacious  crossing,  price 
was  no  object  in  comparison  to  results  that  followed 
judicious  breeding.  He  therefore  determined  with- 
out regard  to  price,  to  select  the  best  that  could  be 
bought  in  the  known  world;  and  it  is  sufficient  to 
say  that,  after  looking  over  the  selection  made  by 
his  son,  he  believes  that  he  has  the  best  flock  of 
Shropshire  sheep  that  ever  crossed  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  see  this  flock,  but  will 
take  occasion  to  inspect  them  soon,  and  give  a  more 
detailed  description  of  this  very  valuable  importa- 
tion to  the  sheep  interests  of  California. 


Advertisement  for  Proposals ! 

SEALED  PROPOSALS  WILL  BE  RECEIVED  BY  THE 
Directors  of  the  Bear  Valley  Irrigation  Company  at 
Bed^ands,  California,  until  March  Ist,  1892,  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  Tunnel  about  6600  feet  in  length  through 
rock,  in  accordance  with  the  plans  and  specifications  on 
file  in  the  office  of  the  undersigned.  Bidders  may  propose 
ti  furnish  thrlr  own  plant,  0  to  use  a  c  mplete  power- 
drilling,  hauling  and  ventilating  plant  to  be  furnished  by 
the  Company.  Each  bid  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
certified  check  f'^r  not  less  than  2%  of  the  amount  of  the 
proposal.  The  Directors  reservu  the  right  to  reject 
any  or  all  proposals.  EDWARD  M.  BOOOS,  Engineer, 
Banning,  California. 

HOP  AND  VINEYARD  WIRE. 


No. 


6  and  9  Best  Quality  Steel  Wire  in 
Long  Lengths, 

We  have  a  very  large  Stock  and  will  sell  low. 


CALIFORNIA  WIRE  WORKS, 

No.  9  Fremont  St.  San  Francisco  Oal. 


Stillfflan's  Importation  of  Horses. 

In  last  week's  issue  of  the  RURAL,  we  noticed  the 
arrival  of  Mr.  Skillman's  latest  importation  of  thor- 
oughbred horses  from  England.  This  stock  con- 
sists of  five  Suffolk  Punch  and  two  Shire  stallions, 
all  young  horses.  Four  out  of  the  seven  head  have 
taken  first  premiums  in  the  Show  Ring.  Mr.  Skill- 
man  has  been  a  regular  importer  for  the  last  ten 
years,  and  his  large  experience  and  knowledge  of  the 
best  families  in  France  and  England  has  enabled 
him  to  bring  into  our  State  the  best  that  could  be 
had.  It  has  been  his  policy  to  select  from  the  best 
strains  of  blood  without  regard  to  price.  Good 
judges  have  spoken  very  highly  of  his  latest  im- 
portation as  one  of  the  best  ever  made  by  him. 
Any  one  interested  in  this  class  of  stock  is  cor- 
dially invited  to  make  a  visit  to  Reilly's  Stables, 
Petaluma,  and  judge  for  themselves.  Those  who  de- 
sire can  have  a  catalogue  sent  on  application.  We 
will  make  a  more  extended  notice  of  these  grand 
young  horses  soon. 


UNEQDALED  IN 

Tone,  Tonch,  Workmanship  and  Dnrability. 

Ualtimork,  22  and  24  Eaat  Biltimore  Street. 
New  York,  148  Fifth  Ave.  Washington,  817  Market  Space 

GOPHER  TRAPS. 

Never  fail.  Fish  -  hook  jaws. 
Double  triggers.  No  loose 
joints  to  be  repaired.  Any  child 
lan  set  them.   25  ots.  each  or 

  J3  a  do2. 

 B—      .,ai^=sS^  delivered 

Ask  or 
write  for 

  them  and 

take  no  other.  We  also  make  the  Si  ici  jjJS  DOUBLE- 
END  TRAP.  Price  30  cts.  each.  The  only  trap  which 
catches  coming  fiom  either  end.  Send  for  both  traps 
IKA  F.  White  &  son,  Pomona,  California. 

IT  STANDS  AT  THE  HEAD  I 


Unitarian  Literature 

Sent  free  by  the  Channing  Auxiliary  of  the  First 
Unitarian  Church,  cor.  Geary  and  Franklin  Sts.,  San 
Francisco.    Address  Mrs.  B.  F.  Giddings  as  above. 


DO  NOT  FAIL  to  SEE  THE  "DOMESTIC" 

Before  Buying  a  Sewing  Macblne. 
It  is  the  leader  in  practical  progress.   Send  for  price  list 
J.  W.  EVANS,  28  Post  St.,  S.  F. 

DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 
The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society, 

626  California  Street. 


FOR  THEHALF  YEAR  ENDING  DECEMBER  31,  1891, 
a  dividend  h^a  bcea  declared  at  tbe  rate  of  five  and 
four-tenths  (5  4-10)  per  cent  per  annum  on  Terra  De- 
posits, anri  four  and  one-halt  (4J)  per  cent  per  annum  on 
ordinary  Deposits,  payable  on  and  after  SATURDAY, 
January  2,  1892. 

GEORGE  TOURNY,  Secretary. 


LOWEST  PRT0B8. 
EASIEST  TERMS. 
LAU(iE.ST  STOOK. 
Oldest  MuHic  House, 

DECKER  BROM. 
riNVHER. 


PIANOS 

KOHLER  &  CHASE. 

a«  O'Farrell  MC.  I«.r. 


t 


"THE  TVEW  METIIOO" 

inr  Kood  lioalih  cures  all  chronic  diseases. 

Uc!V.  A.  Albro,  D.D.,  Utictt,  N.  Y.,  writes:  "One 
of  tliOiiroiiU'stboniiB  to  mankindlu  modern  days." 
Inllnltoly  bcllur  th  in  the  Hall  System.    Ualf  the 

Krlce.    Bond  for  testimonials.   
KALTll  Sl)I'l'l,IKS  to.,  110  nBOADWilT,  N. 


JOHN  CAINE  369  El  D  radn  St..  Stockton. 

1892— Wtanlmnle  and  Rotall-1892. 

General  Agaot  Winans'  Pat.  Uarriaue  Uo.,  Micb.:  also 
Stratton  Oarr.age  Co.,  Buffalo  and  Osborne  Mowers,  Kakes 
and  Reapers.  Every  one  guaranteed.  Gang  and  Single 
Plows,  Farm  Implements,  Hardware. 


JiN  16.  1892.] 


f  ACIFie  I^URAb  J3RESS. 


It  Stands  the  Test! 


NITROGENOUS 
SUPERPHOSPHATE 

 OF  THE  

Mexican  Phosphate  &  Sulphur  Co., 

Now  favorably  known  throughout  the  Citrus 
Growing  Sections  of  the  State,  Stands  Unrivaled 
as  a  True  Fertilizer. 

Certain  in  its  Action,  Great  in  Results,  it 
maintains  a  high  standard  of  fertility  without 
undue  stimulation. 

Growers  in  San  Bernardino  County — notably 
Riversi  ie— and  Butte  County— notably  Paler- 
mo— can  attest  its  merit. 

We  guarantee  uniformity  in  its  analysis,  and 
seek  correspondence  with  bonafide  purchasers 
of  a  reliable  fertilizer. 


Mexican  Pbospbate&Sniphnr  Co., 

H.  M.  NEWHALL  &  CO.,  Agents, 

809-811  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


TH1.«   CM.^il-I.KTK    KIT    4»F  T001.S 

Ory.l-y 

Send  for  No  16  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

TRUMAH,  HOOKER  &  CO.,  San  Francisco. 


Wmm 


THE  LATEST  AND  BEST. 


BEST    TREE  WASH. 

Oreenbank"  08  degrees  POWDERED  CAUSTIC 
SODA  (tests  99  8-10  per  cent)  recommended  by  the 
blghest  authorities  In  the  State,  Also  Common  Caustic 
Soda  and  Potash,  etc. ,  for  sale  by 

T.  W.  JACKSON  Ae  CO., 
Manufacturers'  Agents, 
104  Markat  St.  and  8  California  St.,  S.  F. 


J.  F.  HouoDTov,  President,  .T.  L  N.  BnEPAP.D,  VIce-Pres. 
Ohas  R.  Btory,  Hec'y,  R.  H.  Maoilc,  Qeu.  Ag't. 

Home  Motnal  iDsnrance  Company, 

n.  R.  Tor.  Cmllfornln  ikn.1  Nananme  Htm., 


IWOORPORATKO  A.  D.  WA. 


Hnn  FrAnclaco. 


Loans  Paid  Since  Ornnlzation  $3,175,7^9  21 

AsM)t«,  JaonaiT  1,  ml   m.hU  19 

Oapit*)  Paid  Up  in  Uold   300,000  DO 

WRT  KXlRnxlH  oTfjT  BTBTTthln*   27«901  10 


THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY, 

  PATENT  OWNERS  OF   

NOBEL'S  DYNAMITE,  NOBELS  EXPLOSIVE  GELATINE.  NOBEL'S 
GELATINE-DYNAMITE,  AND  {HE  JUDSON  IMPROVED  POWDER. 

Best  and  Ntronceat  Kxploalvea  In  the  World. 

□"TJiDsonsr  i^ownDEi?,. 

The  only  Reliable  and  Etticieot  Powder  for  Ntumn  and  Bank  Blastlns-  Railroad  Contractors  and  Farmers 
use  no  other.  Aa  otber*  IMITATE  oar  Uiant  Powder,  no  do  they  Jadaon,  by  mannfactnrlns 
an  Inferior  article. 


The  Giant  Powder  Co.  haviug  built  Black  Powdpr  Works,  with  all  the  latest  improvements,  at  Clipper  Gap,  Placer 
County,  known  as  THE  CI.IPPER  MILEiM,  offer  this  powder  aud  guarantee  it  the  best. 

CAPS  and  FCSE  at  lioweat  Batea. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY,  30  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION, 

SHIPPING  ^COMMISSION  HOUSE 

OFFICE.  108  DAVIS  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

Wareboaee  and  Wharf  at  Port  Costa. 


"DEAD  LOCK  ' GOPHER  ^pS^.-^a-X'; 

nlSpsrdoi.  dalhrnad.  L  f .  WHITK  ft  §OV,  PMnona,OiJ. 


CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL,  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED. 

Money  advanced  on  Qraln  In  Store  at  lowest  possible  rates  of  Interest. 
Fall  Cargoes  of  Wbeat  famished  Shippers  at  short  notice. 

ALSO  ORDERS  FOR  GRAIN  BAGS,  Agricoltoral  Implements.  Wagons,  Groceries 
and  Merchandise  of  every  description  solicited, 

B.  VAN  EVERY,  Manager.  A.  M.  BELT,  Assistant  Manager. 


THE  WONDER  ON  WHEELS" 

TONGUELESS.  Self  Guiding. 

FOUR  OR  SIX  HORSES. 


depending  on  size  of  plows 
and  kind  ot  work. 


ID  ACRES 

A  DAY 
instead  of 
three. 
ONE  MAN 
instead  of  three. 

One  wheel  landBide  resists 
pressure  of  three  furrows. 
No  bottom  or  side  friction. 

Foot  bralce  prevents  Gang  running  on  teatn.  Levers  and  turning  device  m  easy  reacb.  Can  be  turned  in  the 
length  of  itself.  Easier  Driving,  I  IPUTCD  nDACT  ^'^"■^  ""^  (img  'n  America.  Adjustable 
STRAHJHTER  Furrows,  and  Llunilin  UnHr  I  frame— can  be  narrowed  or  widened  at  will. 
Made  with  stubble,  sod  and  stubble,  or  breaker  bottoms,  in  steel  or  chilled  metal.   Ten  or  twelve  inch  cut. 

ECONOMIST  PLOW  CO.,  SOUTH  BEND,  INDIANA. 

f  "Special  prices  and  time  for  trial  given  on  first  orders  from  points  where  we  have  no  agents. 
Our  book,  "FUN  ON  THE  FARM,"  sent  Free  to  all  who  mention  this  paper. 


Weight  of  fnrrowB, 
frame  and  plowman 
carried  on  three  greased  spindles- 
Draft  reduced  to 

lowest  possible  limit. 


AXDA 


Be  Happy  While  Yoa  Live,  for 

You  Will  Be  A  Long 
Time  Dead 

To  Be  Happy  Buy  a 

STEEL 

MILL 

Dandy  Steel  Tower. 

With  graphite  boxes  the 
Dandy  Wind  Mill  Re- 
r     quires  No  Oil  for  Years. 

therefore 
No  More  Climbing  Towers 
No  More  Tilting  Towers 

to  break  down 
and  Injure  you  or  your  cattle. 
Needs  no  attention   and  is 
warranted  to  last  longer  than 
Other  mills  that  are  oiled,  and 
Will  Be  Sent  to  Cood  Par- 
ties on  30  Days  Test  Trial 
If  notsatlsfactory  freight  will  be 
paid  both  ways.  The  Dandy 
steel    Tower  Is  a  Four 
Corner  Tower,  the  corners 
being  made  out  of  heavy  angle 
steel.    The  girts  and  braces 
are  very  .strong  and  substan- 
tial, and  of  the  very  best  steel 
made.  It  Is  the  most  graceful, 
strong  and  durable  tower  on 
the  market,  and  can  be  erected 
in  one-half   the   time   of  a 
woo<len  tower.    We  will  not 
allow  ourselves  to  he  under- 
sold. 

Challenge  Wind  Mill 

&  Feed  Mill  Co.. 
Batavia,  Kane  Co.,  III. 


NOTICE 
THESE 
LITTLE 

BALLS!  _ 

They  make  the  great  Ball  Hangers  which  make  the 

KEYSTONE 
DISC  HARROW 

The  WONDER  of  all  practical  Farm  People. 

The  same  device  which  makes  the  Bicycle  run 
easy,  enables  our  Harrow  to  save  one  horse  power  in 
use,  beside  cost  for  repairs.  Itconquers  toughest  sod 
— fits  uneven  ground.  Exa7iiine  it  yourself.  Where 
time  and  horse-flesh  are  thought  worth  saving,  the 
"Keystone"  goes  to  stay.  "■ 

Keystone 

Co., 
Sterling,  III 


BRANCHES  : 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Kansas  City,  Mo, 
"ouncil  Bluffs,  la. 
Columbus, Ohio. 


ASK  YOUR  QROOER  FOR  IT. 


UNGBA  VINC*  -  aUPKBlOB  WOOD  AND 
lli  Metal  Kngrnvlng,  Electrotyping  and  Stereotyping 
doqe  »l  the  otHce  ot  thlt  |»p«r. 


WESLEY  ROSE, 

AGENT  FOK  THE  BELOIT  STEEL  WINDMILL  AND 
Manufacturer  of  the  Ruse  Deep  Well  Pump.  No. 
11 11  Ninth  Street,  SACRAMENTO,  Cal.  Catalogues  Free. 


GUNS 


DOUBLE 
Bretch-Loader 

$7.99. 
RIFLES  «.«n 

PISTOLS  7Se  wTiuui^  iuoiu!ctt?*»  OliiaiiinaU^Oble. 


in  kind!  ah«aper 
ban  elsewhere.  Be- 
ort;  you  buj,  eend 
tamp  for  tlloitrftted 
CMtAloiTDe  10  Tll» 
I'owellAaeBMtCo. 
166  Hala  Street, 


Sharpies  Improved 
CREAM  SEPARATOR 


Twenty  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  otljer  Separator. 

It  18  recommended  by  all  commistion  houses. 

Heeler  &  Johnson,  Wm.  Hattoo  and  J.  Warren  Dutton 
have  adopted  It  tn  preference  to  all  rivals. 

I  now  have  on  hand  the  small-sized  Sharpies  Improved 
Separator  and  the  Kusbiao  Steam  Separator, 

Second-hand  De  Lavalg,  good  as  new,  for  sale  cheap. 

A.  J.  VAN  DRAKE,  Pacific  Coast  Agent, 

203  Fremont  St.,  San  Pranclsoo,  Cal. 


THE  ORIENTALGAS  ENGINE 


IS  THE  BEST,  beciuse 
it  combines  simplicity 
of  construction  with 
power  and  economy  in 
space.  It  can  be  run 
with  natural  or  mann- 
lactured  gas  or  Kasuloe 
at  a  cost  of  20  to  25 
cents  per  horse  power 
per  day. 

It  can  be  used  for 
pumpint;  purposes,  as 
well  as  for  all  purposes 
where  a  perfect  engine 
i'5  requited,  with  the 
advantage  of  lessening 
the  risk  of  explosions. 
Ne  licensed  engineer  at 
a  high  stlary  needed  to 
operate  it. 

Send  for  circulars  and 
prices  if  a  good  safe  en- 
gine is  what  you  need. 

\\%  Oneutdl  LaMcli  is  PerfectioD. 

Inventor  and  Mauufactarer, 
105  BBALlsi  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISOO 


JOHN  F.  BYXBEE, 

Commission  Dealer  in 


Shingles,  Posts, 
Pickets  and  Piling. 

Manufacturer  &  Pacific  Coast  Agent 
of  the  Popu'ar 

BYRKIT-HALL 

Sheathing  Lath, 

(fatested), 
A  valuable  Invention  but  recently 
used  Ou  this  Coast.   Send  for  Sam- 
ples, Circulars,  Price  Lists,  Etc 

42  Market  Street, 
ROOM  2,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Maine  MTi  Co. 

FACTORY: 

Cor.  Jefferson  &  First  Sts.,  Oakland,  Cal, 


MANTTFACTTJEEBS  OP 

ACID,  ALKALINE  AND  WATER-PROOF 
PAINTS, 

Superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  in  the  market  for 

IRON,  WOOD  AND  TIN. 

tJnequaled  for  Submerged  Timbers.   Red  and  Brown 
Paints  for  Koofs,  Warehouses,  Stables,  Fences, 
Etc.,  mixed  Ready  for  Use.  Also, 
Sheathing  Paper,  Portable  Cal- 
ifornia Mastic  Roofing, 
the  Best  in  the 
Market 
for 

AND  tTNEQUALED  FOR 

Teredo-Proof  Pile 
Covering. 

This  Company  also  Manufactures  a  Walthlne 
Compound  for 

RENDERING    BOOTS    AND  SHOES 
WATERPROOF. 

The  same  Is  a  superior  article  for  Preserving  Harness 
rendering  it  Impervious  to  Moisture  and 
keeping  it  always  pliable  and  soft. 

Send  to  Factory,  JefTerson  and  First  Streets, 
Uakland,  for  Samples  and  Prices. 


lifCI  I  SUPPLIES  Mining,  pitching,  Pvm^ 

WW  [_  WindASteamMach'y.  Errcjchpedia  2Sc. 

■  ■  ■■"■■TheAmerlcan  Well  Works,  Aurora,  II!. 

1I-I3S.Canai.St.,CH1CAGO,ILL.  (   .  ., 
Elm  Stbebt,  DALLAS.  TEXAS,  f  ' 
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Specks  Betore  the  Eyes. 

Tbelr  Sudden  Appearance— A  Startling 
but  Not  Serious  Affection. 

People  are  olten  frightened  almost  cat  of 
their  wita  by  the  sadden  appearance  of  flying 
speoka  before  their  eyee;  aometiinea  tbey^  are 
only  one  or  two,  but  often  tboaaands  of  them 
can  be  seen,  particularly  when  a  person  looks 
toward  a  white  snrfaoe,  as  white  olouda,  white 
honaes,  white  pavements,  or  toward  water  sur- 
face. These  flying  specks  are  mostly  small 
points,  connected  one  with  another  by  fine 
lines,  and  the  points  often  present  a  beaded  ap- 
pearance. At  first,  persons  are  likely  to  try  to 
knook  them  away,  thioking  it  is  something  be- 
fore their  eyes.  They  come  usually  in  both 
eyes  at  the  eame  time.  They  may  diminish  or 
Increase  in  numbers  at  times,  but  rarely  ever 
disappear  entirely.  They  never  interfere  with 
vision  by  settling  over  objects  looked  at. 

Dr.  A.  D.  Williams  explains,  in  the  St. 
Louis  Medical  Journal,  that  the  nature  of  the 
flying  specks  here  described  is  not  well  under' 
stood,  but  badly  focused  eyes  are  most  likely 
to  be  troubled  with  them.  He  says  that  they 
signify  nothing  serious  so  long  as  they  are 
mere  points  connected  with  fine  lines,  and  do 
not  interfere  with  the  acuteness  of  vision. 
Treatment  is  more  than  uaelesi.  If  the  eyes 
are  out  of  focus,  proper  glasses  shonld  be  ae 
lected.  It  is  important  that  the  patient  should 
ignore  their  presence  entirely;  shonld  avoid 
seeing  them  as  much  as  posiiible  and  let  them 
alone.  Ltrge  floatiog  masses  before  the  eyes, 
which  Bwlm  around  aod  often  obscure  vision, 
are  the  result  of  serious  disease,  and  should  be 
promptly  looked  after. 

Criminality  as  a  Disease. — "It  is  my 
opinion  that  the  time  will  come  when  crimi 
nality  will  be  recognized  as  an  inherited  dis' 
ease  and  treated  accordingly,"  said  a  man  who 
has  reo-'ntly  been  studying  this  subject  some- 
what carefully  from  a  medical  standpoint. 
"  Those  persons  who  display  in  youth  a  ten- 
dency to  commit  crimes  will  then  be  placed  In 
iaatltntions  very  different  in  character  from 
prisons,  where  they  will  ba  constantly  watched 
and  encouraged  to  employ  ;;heir  abilities  in 
those  kinds  of  labor  for  which  they  are  beat 
fitted.  In  this  way  society  will  be  saved  from 
the  consequence  of  the  vicious  instincts  of  these 
people.  In  many  oaaea  careful  treatment  will 
doabtleaa  cure  crlminala  of  their  disease  and 
enable  them  to  return  to  the  world  and  become 
useful  oitizsna.  In  others,  they  will  have  to 
remain  under  surveillance  during  the  whole  of 
thfiir  lives.  Of  course,  men  and  women  not 
afflicted  with  vicious  tendencies  at  birth  will 
still  be  subject  to  temptations,  and  the  law 
will  be  obliged  to  inflict  penalties  upon  them 
for  irregular  proceedings;  but  the  large  class 
of  inveterate  lawbreakers  will  be  recognized 
as  irresponsible  for  their  ill- behavior,  jast  as 
people  ifHicted  with  hereditary  diseases  are 
never  blamed  for  misdeeds, 


Change  of  Action  Better  than  Rest. — 
As  for  the  feeling  that  we  need  rest,  rest,  rest, 
it  is  often  a  fallacious  one.  It  is  action  which 
makes  muscle.  The  spirit  of  life  enters  into  us 
when  we  take  a  vital  part  in  to-day.  Often  we 
soffar  from  rest.  A  change  of  Oijcupatloa  is 
what  we  most  need,  as  a  rule,  and  the  relief 
houra  of  an  active  person  turn  ont  to  be  very 
intelligent,  says  a  contemporary.  We  must 
rest,  but  we  must  not  lose  our  electricity,  whioh 
the  will,  the  thought  can  command  at  all  times, 
and  whioh  ought  to  be  on  guard  like  an  orderly, 
tn  tummon  us  when  we  should  become  alert. 
Headaches  evaporate  if  we  must  exert  ourselves 
for  those  we  love,  or  we  almost  forget  the  pain, 
which  is  the  same  thing;  and  ill-temper  cannot 
flourish  unless  we  have  Idleness  in  which  to  re- 
flect upon  the  motes  belonging  to  some  one  elae. 
With  energy  leading  the  way,  ennui  lifts  from 
the  horizon,  and  we  see  color  and  distance 
again.  There  are  women  who  labor  day  by  day 
in  hunger  and  despair.  It  seems  as  if  others 
might  labor  in  comfort  and  health,  instead  of 
sitting  down  to  lassitude  and  aigha. — Ex 

RtTBBEK  Foot  Fever.— If  a  man  haa  a  corn, 
says  tne  India  Rubber  World,  it  can  be  re- 
moved, but  If  he  is  suffering  from  rubber  foot 
fever,  no  chiropodist  can  help  him,  and  the  only 
thing  to  preacribe  ia  liberal  bathing  of  the  feet 
and  removal  of  the  cauae.  Rubbers  ahould  only 
be  worn  to  keep  wet  out,  and  tbey  ahould  be 
removed  the  moment  the  wearer  geta  indoors. 
Failure  to  note  this  giTes  a  man  wet  feet  In  a 
far  worse  sense  than  if  he  had  waded  through 
mud  ankle  deep.  It  was  the  trouble  resulting 
from  forcing  the  perapiration  to  aoak  the  stock- 
logs  and  keep  the  feet  perpetually  damp  that 
drove  rubber-soled  boota  out  of  the  market. 
E/en  looae  rubbera  are  a  aource  of  danger  and 
the  cauae  of  many  more  aerious  colds  than  they 
avert. 

Disease  from  Birds.— Oae  of  the  latest  dis- 
ooveriei  of  the  scientista  ia  that  the  germs  of 
yellow  fever  may  be  conveyed  from  tropical 
countries  in  the  plumage  of  birds. 


A  New  Fire  Extinotjihher  is  composed  of  a 
mixture  of  water  and  liquid  oarbonio  acid  gaa, 
which,  npon  being  dtacharged  through  pipea  at 
high  pi-bssnre,  caaaea  the  rapid  ezpanaion  of  the 
gas,  converting  the  mixture  into  a  apray  more 
or  lese  frozen. 


Robert  Bonner's  Start  in  Life. 

"At  the  age  of  15  I  was  an  apprentioe  in  the 
office  of  the  Hartford  Conrant.  The  drat  year 
I  received  $25  and  waa  advanced  $10  a  year 
during  the  fire  yeara  I  remained  in  the  office 
The  paper  waa  printed  in  the  morning 
There  waa  a  railroad  between  New  York  and 
New  Haven  (thia  waa  from  1839  to  1844),  but 
there  was  no  railroad  between  Hartford  and 
New  Haven.  The  type  of  the  newapaper  was 
set  up  the  previous  day  for  the  morning's 
paper,  leaving  a  apace  of  fonr  or  five  inches  for 
a  postscript  in  case  somebody's  barn  burned 
down,  or  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  Common 
Council.  Daring  the  evening  the  editor  would 
write  op  a  few  paragraphs  to  fill  this  space 
Two  men  were  in  the  habit  of  getting  at  the 
office  in  the  morning  at  4  o'clock,  setting  np 
thia  matter,  and,  at  5  o'clock,  they  would  put 
the  paper  to  preaa  and  work  off  the  edition 
Theae  men  were  paid  a  Yankee  shilling  (162 
cents)  an  hour.  They  arrived  at  the  office  at  4 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  worked  extra  time 
until  seven. 

"Aa  a  boy,  that  waa  the  only  opportunity 
I  had  to  get  overwork.  I  waa  rather  am 
bitioua  and  I  wonld  get  up  early  and  go  to  the 
office  in  the  morning.  I  waa  not  paid  any 
thing  for  it,  but  I  wanted  to  see  the  men  work 
at  the  preaa  and  ao  get  aome  knowledge  of  the 
presawork. 

"One  of  the  men  woold  aay  to  me:  Wont 
you  go  and  get  a  pail  of  water?'  I  would 
anawer  :  Yea,  I  will  get  a  pail  of  water  for 
you  if  you  will  show  me  how  to  lock  up 
form.'  'Robert  will  you  wash  that  roller  for 
me?'  'Yea,  if  yon  will  ahow  me  how  to  feed 
the  press.' 

"  When  I  was  quite  young  I  read  two  lines 
written  by  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  and  I  can 
say  that  they  have  had  their  effect  on  my  char- 
acter all  through  life  :  '  Oh,  diecontented  man, 
whatever  you  want  pay  the  price  and  take  it.' 
(He,  of  course,  referred  to  virtue  and  character 
more  than  to  dollars.)  I  wanted  to  get  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  printing  business,  and  1  was  willing 
to  pay  a  price  for  the  information.  I  would 
wash  the  roller  for  one,  and  for  another  get  a 
pail  of  water  at  the  pump  outside  on  the  side- 
walk. 

"  After  awhile  one  of  these  men  (Wildman 
waa  his  name)  was  going  to  leave  and  go  to  his 
brother's  office  in  New  Haven;  his  brother  was 
one  of  the  publishers  of  the  Palladium,  The 
proprietor  of  the  Coward  said  to  him:  'Henry, 
you  cannot  go  until  yon  get  some  one  to  take 
your  place.  You  know  that  there  is  no  one 
else  but  you  that  understands  the  press  work.' 
Henry  said  to  him:  'Robert  understands  it  ae 
well  aa  I  do.'  The  proprietor  wanted  to  know 
how  that  could  be,  aaying:  'He  (Robert)  never 
got  any  pay  for  doing  anoh  work.'  Then  Henry 
told  him  the  oircnmstance  of  my  being  np  there 
early  every  morning. 

"  The  proprietor  then  aent  for  me  and  asked 
me  if  I  would  like  to  have  the  job  and  get  a 
shilling  an  hour  for  extra  time  ?  As  a  matter 
of  course  I  waa  delighted.  In  that  way  I  oonld 
make  about  $3  a  week  overwork.  That  waa  a 
great  deal  more  to  me  than  $3000  a  week  ia 
to-day. 

"This  is  the  way  I  came  to  leave  the  Courant 
office:  I  could  set  type  and  make  np  the  forms. 
One  day  the  foreman  said  to  me,  'Come,  Rob- 
ert, let  us  hurry  up  or  we  will  be  late.'  That 
waa  the  first  word  of  fault-finding  that  had 
ever  been  offered  to  me,  I  turned  to  him  and 
said:  'Mr.  Wetmore,  1  can  set  more  type  than 
you  can,  and  make  up  the  forms  besides.  I 
have  done  it  every  day.'  I  went  down  to  the 
proprietor  and  complained  of  the  foreman  find- 
ing fault  with  me.  I  waa  very  aensitive  about 
the  matter.  He  aaid:  'Oh,  Robert,  I  know  yon 
are  all  right;  yon  musn't  mind.' 

"After  my  apprenticeship  expired  I  worked 
for  eight  weeka  aa  a  journeyman.  The  foreman 
apoke  to  me  again  about  aomething.  The  real 
secret  of  it  was  that  he  waa  a  little  jealous  of 
me.  I  then  went  down  stairs  and  informed  the 
proprietor  that  I  would  not  work  any  longer  in 
the  office,  and  then  left  for  New  York. 

"In  New  York  I  waa  aiaiatant  foreman  and 
proof  reader  on  the  Evening  Mirror,  Here  I 
became  invaluable  for  the  taste  with  which  I 
set  np  the  headinga  for  the  news  columns  and 
display  advertising.  The  editors  would  spe- 
cially request  me  to  do  the  first  kind  of  work 
and  the  pnbliaher  waa  ao  well  satisfied  with  the 
manner  In  which  I  set  up  the  advertisements 
that  when  be  left  the  paper  to  go  on  the  Mtr- 
chants'  Ledger  be  induced  the  proprietor  of  that 
journal  to  employ  me  at  $4  a  week  more  than 
be  waa  paying  the  man  that  he  then  had. 

"Any  success  that  has  oome  to  me  has  been 
due  largely  to  the  fact  that  I  have  always  en- 
deavored strictly  to  attend  to  business.  Ltt 
me  give  an  illustration:  When  I  was  a  boy  in  a 
printer's  office  and  it  came  along  3  or  4  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  I  would  aay  to  myaelf,  aup- 
pose  the  proprietor  should  come  up  to  where 
we  are  at  work  and  say,  'Robert,  what  have 
you  been  doing  to-day?'  what  would  I  anawer? 
He  never  did  snch  a  thing,  bat  I  aaed  to  reaaon 
to  myself,  'suppose  be  were  to  do  it.'  If  I 
could  not,  with  pride  and  pleasure,  point  to 
what  I  had  been  doing,  I  would  pack  np  at  6 
o'clock  and  leave  the  place, 

"I  consider  that  kind  of  spirit  is  an  element 
of  auocesB,  and  there  is  always  room  for  young 
men  who  show  that  kind  of  disposition.  The 
indolent  boy  who  shiftlessly  goes  through  hia 
day'a  work  will  never  reach  the  goal  of  auooeas. 
The  youth  who  is  continually  watching  the  clock, 
waiting  until  It  shall  strike  6,  and  tries  to  'kill 


time' — well,  it  will  not  be  long  before  time  will 
kill  him,  BO  far  as  baeiness  is  concerned. 

"And  the  buainess  man  mnat  not  bend  hia 
energlea  so  much  to  the  making  of  money  aa  to 
making  a  anooeas  of  the  enterpriaes  in  whioh  he 
la  engaged.  While  I  had  worked  at  the  prin- 
terb  trade  In  Hartford  and  New  York  I  had 
managed  to  aave  a  little  money.  The  proprietor 
of  the  Merchants'  Ledger,  on  whioh  I  was  em- 
ployed in  New  York,  became  interested  in  a 
new  kind  of  printing  press,  and  I  was  able  to 
buy  the  paper  from  him  and  eventually  trans- 
formed it  from  a  olasa  or  mercantile  journal 
into  a  great  family  paper.  I  have  told  people 
that  I  did  not  try  to  make  money,  but  I  tried 
to  make  a  success  of  my  business.  The  miser 
who  wants  to  clutch  on  every  dollar  he  oan  lay 
his  hands  on  would  not  say  to  a  publisher,  'I 
will  take  your  whole  paper  for  advertising  pur- 
poses next  Saturday.'  The  miser  or  mere 
money-maker  coald  not  do  that;  he  oonld  not 
find  it  in  his  heart  to  part  with  the  price  of  the 
advertising.  Yon  must  spend  money  If  you 
want  to  make  money." — N.  T.  Voice, 


NEW  DBESSE8  FROM  OLD  ONES. 

"  I  have  ju3t  made  mo  a  new  dress  for  street  weir," 
writes  Jean  Hunt  in  the  Housekeeper,  "  out  of  what  was 
once  a  mode  colored  traveline  suit.  The  dress  was 
rather  the  worse  for  wear,  but  I  carefully  ripped  it  up, 
washed,  and  dyed  it  navy  blue  with  Diamond  dyes. 
After  careful  pressing  the  goods  were  like  new. 

"  I  made  it  up  with  new  dress  lining,  bot-es,  and  braid, 
and  the  whole  cost  was  only  one  dollar  and  sixty  cents. 
Any  woman  can  do  as  well  if  she  us;s  the  Diamond  dyes. 
I  have  U3ed  many  of  their  colors,  and  if  the  goods  are 
properly  washed  after  dyeing,  they  will  not  crock  a 
particle.  These  dyes  are  fast  colors,  and  I  have  found 
them  so  from  years  of  experience." 


A  New  and  Useful  Machine. — One  of  the 
most  interesting  practical  inventions  lately  put 
npon  the  market,  is  from  a  knitting  machine 
manufactory  in  Dresden,  Germany,  the  appa- 
ratna  in  aome  reapecta  reaembling  an  ordinary 
knitting  machine  in  its  make  np.  It  can  be 
readily  employed  as  snob  both  on  roand  and 
flat  work,  but  is  especially  adapted  for  varie- 
gated patterns  in  their  usual  diversity.  It  is 
capable  of  working  variegated  patterns — cardi- 
gan stitch,  pari  cardigan,  two-and-two  rib,  and 
embodies  the  peculiarities  of  a  striping  machine, 
producing  in  one  piece  of  goods  single,  colored, 
striped  and  many-colored  patterns,  without 
changing  the  machine  itself.  By  ttie  almple 
placing  in  or  out  of  the  back  thread  in  the 
slotted  thread  conductor,  it  is  claimed  any  de- 
sired number  of  colors  and  abadea  can  be  pro- 
dnced,  the  effect  being  anch  aa  to  give  the  im- 
pression that  the  patterns  are  the  result  of  em- 
broidery.   

BA.Y  VIEW  STUD  FARM. 
O.  G.  Knight,  Sup't  above  farm,  remarks,  "  I  have  used 
Quinn's  Ointment  on  Blood  Spavin,  Curbs  and  WindpuCta 
with  great  satisfaction.  I  consider  it  has  but  few  if  any 
•quils  "  Trial  box  25  cents,  silver  or  stamps  Regular 
size  81.50  delivered.  Address  W.  B.  Eddy  &  Co.,  White- 
hall, N.  Y. 

A  MAMMOTH  TOMATO. 

Ko  ve;,'etable  ever  introduced  has  created  such  a  sen- 
sation as  the  Mansfield  Tree  Tomato. 

It  grows  to  a  height  of  12  or  14  feet  and  produces  fine 
large  fruit  of  a  most  delicious  fl  ivor.  Many  of  the 
tomatoes  weigh  over  three  pounds  each.  The  Tree 
Tomato  is  ornamental,  and  being  useful  as  well,  should 
be  grown  by  every  one.  The  true  seed  is  being  offered 
in  this  issue  by  L.  L.  May  &  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  who 
are  headquarters  for  it.  This  firm  is  giv  ng  away 
$3,000.00  worth  of  valuable  premiums  this  year  and  no 
one  should  fail  to  accept  their  offer  and  secure  a  pre- 
mium list,  catalogue  and  package  of  this  seed. 


tdlicational. 


A.AncMeCnnningliain.F.C.S.fic. 

ANALYTICAL  AND  CONSULTING 
CHEMIST, 

14  Chronicle  Baildlne  San  Franclaoo. 

Prof,  of  Chemistry  Hahnemann  Hospital  College^  S.  P. 
Kvening  Classes  in  Theorttical  and  Practical  Chemistry. 
Instruction  also  given  by  mail.   Terms  on  application. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 
723  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL. 
Open  All  Year. 
A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  President. 
Assaying  of  Ores,  826;  Bullion  and  Chlorination  Assay, 
826;  Blowpipe  Assay,  810.    Full  course  of  assaying,  160. 
ESTABLISHED  18M  taT  Send  for  circular. 


Bowens  Academy, 

Uoiveraitj  Ave.,  Berkeley. 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL 

For  Boys  and  Young  Men. 
Special  university  preparation,  depending  not  on  time, 

but  on  progress  in  studies. 
T.  S.  BOWENS.  M.  A  Head  Maatar. 


HEALDS 


BUSINESS  OOLLEQE, 

24  POST  ST.,  S.  P. 

FOB    SEVENTY  -  FIVE    DOI,I.ARS  THIS 
College  Instructs  In  Shorthand,  Type  Writing,  Book- 
keeping, Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  the 
I  English  branches,  and  everything  pertaining  to  business 
'  for  six  full  months.   We  have  sixteen  teachers,  and  give 
individual  instruction  to  all  our  pupils.    Our  school  haa 
its  graduates  in  every  part  of  the  State. 
tS'  Sbnd  for  Cikcular. 

E.  P.  HEALD,  President. 

C.  8.  HALEY,  Secretary. 


Ditson  's 

50 


C. 


Music  Books, 


Ne  Plus  Ultra  Piano  Collection. 

160  pages     Brilliant  bur.  eaiiy  pieces. 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  Ballad  Collection. 

160  pasres.    Latest  and  best  songe. 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  Son^  and  Chorus  Collection. 

Each  song  has  a  lici^'ing  chorus. 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  Datice  Collection. 

Every  style  of  dance  music;  not  difficult. 
All  these  books  are  large  sheet  magic  slse. 

ANY  VOLUME  SENT  POSTPAID  FOR  50c. 

OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY,Boston 


HELPLESS, 


Chicasfo,  II1« 
I  was  confined  to  bed  ;  could  not 
walk  from  lame  back ;   suffered  5 
months;   doctors  did  not  help;  2 


bottles  of 


ST.  JACOBS  OIL 

cured  me.  No  return  in  5  years.  FRANCIS  MAURER. 

^    "ALL  RIGHT!  ST.  JACOBS  OIL  DID  IT.'  i 
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Stockton -Fresno  Business  College. 
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THE  LEADING  FEATURE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  IS  ITS  HOME. 

Tuition  One  Year  (S2  Weeks),  $75. 

Sixteen  Regular  Teachers  and  Over  Three  Hundred  Students  attending.  Courses  Thorough,  Bates  Lowest 
instruction  the  Best,  and  School  the  Host  Reliable.  Address  W.  O.  BAU8ST. 
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?eeds,  Wapts,  ttc. 


Paciic  Iirsnrj. 

ESTABLISHED  1S71. 
W£LI.  GKOWN  AND  SELECTED  STOCK 


Fruit  Trees,  Olives,  Crapes, 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants, 

Roses,  Magnolias,  Palms. 

 ALSO  

Azaleas  Indica  and  Mollis, 

Camellias  and  Rhododendron. 

Seoil  for  New  Price  Li~t. 
Bakar  anri  Lombard  Streets,  San  Franrisco. 


100,000  EXTRA  FIrJE 

BARTLETTJPEAR  TREES. 

Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Peach,  Apricot, 
Nectarine,  Quince,  Grape  Vines 
and  Small  Fruits. 


500,000  FRUIT  TREES. 

Orange,  Lemon,  Lime,  Olive,  Japan  Persim- 
mon, and  all  kmda  of  Nut-Be^rlng 
Trees.  Shade  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Shrubs,  Etc. 

UfPOETED  FRUIT  TREE  SEEDLINGS. 

AelE  for  Prices. 

James  T.  Bogue,  Marysville,  Cal. 


OLIVE  TREES. 


DECIDUOUS  TREES. 


ORANGE  AND  LEMON  TREES. 

 FOR  SALE  BY  

J.  L.  HOWLAND, 

POMONA  NURSERY, 

Pomona,  Los  Angeles  County,  Cal. 

Write  and  get  Prices. 


OLIVE  TREES! 

 AND  

Z3S30XX3XJOXJS  I'FLXSXJS 

FOR 
Prloe  List  mailed  tree.  Address 

caSada  nursery, 

p.  O.  Box  86  REDWOOD  CITY,  CAL. 

COX  SEED  &  PLANT  CO., 
411  BANSOME  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


OLIVE  TREES 

FOR  NURSERYMEN,  DEALERS 
AND  PLANTERS. 

Prices  and  a  Pamplilel  oa  tie  Olive  Mailed  Free. 

 ADDRESS  

John  S.  Calkins'  Nurseries. 

Pomona,  Loa  ADgeles  Co.,  Cal. 


OLIVE  TREES 

IF" on    m  A  T.3E3 

 BY  

ALFRED  WRIGHT,  PoinoDa,  Cal. 

p.  0.  Box  382. 
Hanzanlllo  and  Nevadillo  Rlanco  Treed, 

One  and  Two  Years  Old. 
Every  tree  warrante'f  true  to  label  end  free  from  scale 
All  orders  will  be  carefully  packed  and  delivered  at  H.  ¥. 
Depot,  Pcmonft,  and  Santa  Ke,  North  Pomona,  without 
extra  charge. 


GROW 

Texan  Thin  Shell 
PECANS. 


Orowlntf  the  Texas  Thin 
Hhell  Peon  pa^s  better 
than  TianklnK,  Re»l  Estate, 
Bfjmls  or  8tocl!S.  One  acre 
earns  rnorc  than  10  acres 
in  most  farm  products. 
H»nfl  for  Circular. 


Texaa  Pecan  &  Seed  Co.,  Fort  Worth,  Texag, 


Pacific  Heights  Nursery 


Nurseryman  and  Florists,  Attention  ! 

(WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL.) 
We  have  oo  hand  and  constantly  arriving  from  Japr<n 
and  China: 

Camellias,  Asaleag,  Iria  Kaempferi  (over  150 
varietlei),  Feru8,Pa,Img,Oycag  Revoluta,  Zamla, 
Japan  Orange,  Persimmon  and  other  Frait 
Trees,  Lillleg,  Nerlne  Japonlca,  Chrysauthe- 
mnmg.  New  and  Rare  Kvergreen  and  De- 
cidaons  Trees,  New  and  Bare  Plants,  Shrnb 
and  Palm  Heeds. 

All  plants  acclimated.  Send  us  your  Business  Card 
and  we  will  quote  Trade  Prices  for  1000,  100,  10  or  single 
plants. 

KING  BROTHERS, 


Jackson  Street, 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


A  LARGE  SELECTION 


■IN- 


Citrus  Frujt  Trees ! 

LEMONS— Eureka,  Villa  Franca,  Lisbon  and  Sicily. 
ORANGE — Washington  Navels,  Mediterranean  Sweet, 

St.  Michaels  Blood,  &c..  Mandarin  and  Tangeriene. 
OLIVES— Mission  and  the  Foreign  Varieties— Spanish 

Italian  and  French. 


With  the  largest  collection  of  TROPICAL  FRUIT 
TREES  AND  PALMS  in  the  State. 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prica  List  to 

PALM  AND  CITRUS  NURSERY, 

Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


HAVE  YOU  OUR 

CATALOGUE? 

We  hive  the  Largest  Collection 

—  OF— 

Frnits,  Palms,  Ferns. 

Economic  Plants, 


1        RARE  NEW  PLANTS, 

From  the  FOUR  CORNER .s  of  the  Kartb,  grown  for 
sale  in  the  U.  S.  No  nursery  like  ours.  Supply  Cus- 
tomers all  over  the  Whnle  Wor  d,  by  MAIL, 
EXPRESS  or  FREIGHT. 

REASONER  BROS., 


Established  1883. 


ONECO,  FLORIDA, 


FIRST  CLASS  FRDIT  TREES. 

 AT  THE  

OAK  LAWN  NURSERY. 

HTJLBERT  ft  FITZGERALD,  Proprietors. 

Growers  and  Dealers  in 

GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK. 
10,000  CURRANTS  AT  LOW  PRICES. 

Salesyard,  Cor.  Sd  and  Davis  3ta. 
Please  send  for  Price  Lists. 

211  Third  St.,  Santa  Rosa,  Sonoma  Co.,  Cal, 


JF  YOU  WANT  GOOD 

SEND  TO  -  ^''^ 

BARTELOETS^CO. 

DENVER  COLO. 

THE  MOST  RELIABLE  HOUSE '""v^WEST. 
.  CATALOGUE  FREE. 


TESTED 

GARDEN,  FLOWER  AND  FARM 


PLANTS,  BULBS  AND  TOOLS. 

GHtaloifiicH  Sent  Free  on  Application. 

W.  W.  BARNARD  &  CO.,  Chicago,  III. 

SucccKHors  to  llllt  AU  8IULBY  Jic  OO. 


FOR   SALE  —  ONE  YEAR  OLD 

PECAN  TREES  I 

ROM  SEED  OF  THE  " STUART "  AND  "  VAN 
DIeman  "  P<  can,  soft  shell,  gronn  by  Col.  Stuart. 
The  finest  and  lar«e- 1  pecans  grown.  For  terms,  address 
MRS.  J.  HUTCHINSON,  Fillmore,  Ventu'aCo.,  (  al. 

^  .  #7'.  _  ^  J  I.A8T  A  BEAR  like  WHOLEl 
Z^C>€J  yj^'U2£>V  ROOT  Trees;  fee  "Fralts  an<i|i 


F 


TO  PLANTERS  AND  DEALERS. 

A  FINE  STOCK  OF  BARTLETTS. 


French  Prunes  on  Myrobolan,  Peach  and  Aim  md 
Roots;  Early  Crawford,  Foster,  Mulr,  Mary's  Choice,  an'l 
Picque't'a  late  Peaches;  Ap  les.  Cherries,  FiKS,  and 
everj  thing  in  the  nursery  line  Strictly  first  class. 
Prices  I'w.    Correspondence  solicited.  Address 

D.  B.  DERBY, 

VACA  VILLE  C  *  LIFORNIA. 


Fine  Small  Fruits  a  Specialty. 

CUTHBERT  RASPBERRY. 


BEST  MARKET  BERRY  KNOWN;  LARGE,  FIRM 
and  luscious,  stands  travel  finely,  bears  immens  ly, 
and  has  two  crops  a  yesr;  50  cents  per  di  zen;  ^3  per  100. 
Also  Strawberries,  blaclibeiries.  Gooseberries,  Currants, 
etc.,  of  the  finest  imported  varieties.  Prices  on  applica- 
tion.   L.  U.  McCANN,  Santa  Cruz  Cal. 


The^T   Sower  ^^T^Has" 
No  SECOND  Chance. 


;  or  tlie  first. i 


FERRY'S 


have  made  and  kept  Ferry's  Seed  Business! 
the  largest  in  the  world — Merit  Tells. 

Ferry's  Seed  Annual  for  1892 

tells  the  whole  Seed  story — Sent  free  for  the 
asking.    Don't  sow  Seeds  till  you  get  it. 

>,D.M.FERRY&CO.,Petroit,Mich.^ 

p.  O.  Box  1033, 


FOR 


Sets. 

Upon  receipt  of  8c.  in  stamjtR  I  will 
raiul  10 different  Pkgs.  (my  selection) 
of  iny  choice  Northern  G-rowuFarm 


I  nm  tile  larffest  grower  of  Farm  Reeds  in 
Ameriea— 1  mal;etlus  my  specialty.  Cultivate 
S.OOO  Acres.  Wonderful  Wheat, 
Oats,  Barley, Potato  &:Gra88Sort8 
INO  more  hard  times  if  vou  plant  Ihein. 
Send  5e.  for  fme  Seed  Catalog  with 
ronr  eolored  plates,  or  Catalog  and 
lO  Pkss.  Farm  Seeds.  13c. 
JOHN  A.  SALZERj 

LA  Crosse. 

WIS. 


>.ALWEER'S 

RELIABLE 


SEEDS 


If  you  want  Pure  Fif^h  CAUC 
SmhCheap,  direct  from  OMV  C 
Krower.s.  send  for  our  BpnuiifuX 
f'/i/'WCatalosne  mailed  Free. 
Pkt's  only  2  and  3  cfs.  Jlnrlei 

Whohftnte  Price  List. 

MONEY 

AliNEER  BROS. 


LOVELY  WEEPING  PALM. 

This  Kin^  of  Oniamental  Plants,  the  Weening  or 
Filifera  Palm,  is  stately  and  beautiful  beyond  aescrip- 
tion.  It  can  be  grown  in  any  window  as  easily  as  a 
Geranium,  and  is  a  superb  affdiiion  to  any  collection 
of  plants.  It  is  of  a  compact  growth,  with  elegant 
large  fan-shaped  leaves  from  which  bang  long, 
thread-like  filaments  giving  the  plant  a  mo«;t  odd  and 
beautiful  appearance.  In  fact,  there  is  nothing  like  it 
in  cultivation,  and  good  specimens  sell  lor  enormous 
prices.  Plants  are  easily  ra  ised,  as  the  seeds  are  large, 
germinate  quickly  and  grow  rapidly.  It  is  a  plant 
whose  grandeur  anM  befiutv  w-ill  purprise  you.  For 
<»NI.Y   30c.  WIl.l,  Sr.XI>  KV  MAIL,  IMIST- 

l»AII»,  ALL  OF  TlIK  l  oLI.OlV I  .\G  : 
5  Seeds  of  this  lovely  WEEPING  FILIFERA  PALM. 
5  Seeds  of  the  WONDROUS  WEATHER  PLANT. 
1  pkt.  JAPAN  NEST  EGG  GOURD.  Carious  and  Taluable. 
1  pkt.  MAGNIFICENT  GIANT  SPIDER  FLOWER. 
1  pkt  SNOW  aUEEN  PANSY,  pure  satinv  white. 
1  bulb  NEW  VARIEGATED  TUBEROSE.  Very  rare. 
1  bulb  GLADIOLUS  LOVELY  WHITE  VAEIETT. 
1  bulb  GLADIOLUS  LOVELY  PINK  VARIETY. 

1  bulb  GLADIOLUS  LOVELY  YELLOW  VARIETY. 

2  bulb  OXALIS,  white  and  pink.  SplenJid  free  bloomf  rs. 
1  bulb  CHARMING  FAIRY  LILY,  and  our  Superb 

Bronze  Blue  Catalogue  of  152  pages  and  7  magnifi- 
cent large  colored  plates,  and  sample  copy  of  the 
MAYFLOWER  with  grand  colored  plate. 
It' you  alrendy  linve  our  Calalocuc  tor  1892  pay 
do,  iiiiid  we  willpeiid  nomethiiiir  eUe  inf^tead.  These 
rare  bulbs  and  seeds  (worth  SI. 2.5)  will  all  flower  this 
season ,  and  we  send  them  for  30c.»  only  to  introduce 
our  superior  stock.   Get  your  neiirhbors  to  send -i^ith 
you,  and  we  will  send  four  of  these  collections  for^l. 
Order  at  once*  an  this  offer  may  not  appear  aeaiii. 

Our  Bronze-Blue  Catalogue  for  1892 

(A  superb  vork  of  art  printed  in  Bronze  Blue)  of 
Ff.OWKU  AM>  VEGETAIU.E  SEEUS,  BCLKS, 
PLANTS,  AM»  ISARE  FItriTS,  is  the  finest  ever 
issued.  152  pag:es,  hundreds  of  elegant  eng^ravings. 
Stipple  Lithograph  Covers  and  7  large  colored  plates. 
We  olfer  the  finest  novelties  in  Flowers,  Vegetables 
and  Fruits,  notably :  Our  great  Japanese  Winebeirv, 
Butterttv  Orchid,  Star  Phloxes,  Water  Plants,  Xew 
Roses,  Dahlias.  Gladiolus,  Chrysanthemums,  etc. 
Also  the  greatest  collection  of  rare  Cacti  and  l-  Iower- 
ing  shrubs.  This  elegant  Catalogue  will  be  sent  for 
ao  centfi,  or  if  you  order  the  articles  here  offered  it 
will  be  sent  FREE.  We  want  agents  in  every  town  to 
cake  subscribers  for  our  beautiful  Monthly  Horticul- 
tural Paper  (24  pages),  THE  MAYFLOWER.  50c.  per  year. 
Liberal  premiums.   Sample  copy  free.  Address 

JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS,  Floral  Park,N.Y. 


.Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Etc. 

iDOHTva^iNri'  JLJs  : 

Peach,  Apricot.  'Etc. 
Complete  Assortment.   Order  now  for  Sprit3g  Planting. 
Address 

F.   S.  PHCENIX,  Nuriseryman, 


FRUIT  TRFF*5  french  prune  on  myrobo- 

rnUII  I  nCbWi  lan,  dormant  two  buds  on  each 
stock;  French  Prime  and  Peaches  on  Peach,  1-2  feet  high, 
$6  S  100,  $50  ^  1000;  also  Ap(  les,  2-4  feet,  staodard  vari- 
e  ies;  Birt  ett  Pears,  2  years,  cheap.  For  ssm^des  address 
nurseryman,  p.  O.  B.  353,  Sa.ramento.  Oil. 


Alfalfa,  Grass.  Clover,  Vegetable,  Flower  and 

Seeds  of  every  variety.  Trees  and  Nursery  Stock.  B  F. 
WELLINGTON,  425  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco,  CaL 


COX'S  SEED  CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE. 


It  C9ntairs  description  and  price  of  Gras9,  Clover  and  Field  SEEDS,  Australian  Tr^e  and  Shrnb 
.SEED.S.  N»tive  California  Tree,  !-hrub  and  Fl' wer  "ERDS  (the  largest  atsorlmfnt  of  Vegetable  and 
Flowtr  fiEKLiS,  offered  in  the  United  States),  new  varieties  of  Forage  Plants,  Grasses  ana  Clovers 
especially  recommended  for  the  Pacific  Coast.  Holland,  Japan  and  Oilifornia  Bulbs  Large  assortment 
of  Palm  SEEDS,  new  and  rare  Plants,  new  Fruit.  Our  stock  of  Fruit  Trees  consists  of  the  bes"  varieties 
ol  Prune,  Plum,  Apricot,  Apple,  Peach,  Cherry,  Olive,  Fig  and  Nut  Trees,  Grape  Vines  and  Small  Fruits. 

 ADDRESS  

COX  SEED  AND  PLANT  CO., 

Successors  to  THOMAS  A.  COX  &  CO., 

s  £3  :e3  x>  s      ie:  nxr. 


411 ,  413  &  415  Sansome  St., 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


^  f  KANSAS  SEED  HOUSE,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

Soi  ileaduiiiirlors  for  Alfalfa,  .lapan  aiul  E-persetteCIover,  Jerusalem 
l2.->!  Corn.  Mil  "      '     "  '    ,„ 


)  Mill 


^,  Don rhii 'Cane  :i ml  Millet  Seed:  Johnson,  Bermuda.:; 
Blue  (Jra^i  Seed,  Kniisns  St<.>i-k  JlpLiii.-i.  Trco  Seeds  for  Nurseries  and  1  i 
tClttlms.  EVERYTHING   IN  THE_  SEED  UNE. 
H     Cataluaucs  Hailed  FREE. 


i\  BAJt'i  ELUEB  A;  CO.,  Lawrence,  Eon. 


Seeds,  Planis,  Etc.,  Continued  on  Pages  65,  66  and  67. 
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HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

CHURNS 

LARGEST  STOCK  AND  BB3T  ASSORT- 
MENT ON  THE  PAOIPIC  COAST, 

iDcludiDg  the 


A  FEW 
KNOCK- 
DOWNS 


TRUNK  CHURN 

ENTIRE   TOP  OPENS. 

A  Great  Advantage  and  Convenience 

Also  the 

STODDARD 

r  Barrel  Churns. 

Made  of  Selected  Oak 

Perfectly  Finished  Inside 
and  Out.  A  Gener»l  Fav- 
orite Everywhere.  Also 

BUTTER  WORKERS 
Printers  &  Molds. 

Send  for  Cataloeue  of  Im 
proved  Dairy  Machinery. 

G.  WICKSON  &  CO., 

3  &  5  FRONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

846  N.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles.     Wl  Front  St.,  Portland. 


Porteous  Improved  Scraper 

Patented  April  3,  1883,  Patented  April  17, 1883. 


Uannfactured  by  G.  LISSENDEN. 

The  attention  of  the  public  is  called  to  this  Scraper 
and  the  many  varieties  of  work  of  which  It  is  capable, 
such  as  Railroad  Work,  Irrigation  Ditches,  Levee  Build- 
{ng.  Leveling  Land,  Road  Making,  etc. 

This  implement  wiil  lake  up  >nd  carry  its  load  to  any 
desired  distance.  It  will  distribute  the  dirt  evenly  or 
depo»it  its  load  in  bulk  as  desired.  It  will  do  the  work 
o(  Scraper,  Grader,  and  Carrier.  Thousands  of  these 
Scrapers  are  in  use  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

!»■  This  Scraper  is  all  steel— the  only  one  manufac- 
tured in  the  State. 

Price,  all  Steel,  four-horse, •  10  ;  Steel  two-horse,  $31. 
Address  all  orders  to  a.  1..ISSENDEN,  Stockton, 
Califernia. 


MAKES   THE   BEST  BREAD 


TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  OO., 

8AN  FKANCI8CO. 


JAUE&  U.  HAVEN.  THOU  AS  E.  HAVEN, 

Notary  Public 

HAVEN  &  HAVEN, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELORS  AT  LAW, 

No.  080  California  Street, 

Telniohnre  No.  174«.  «AN  VRANriorO  OAT. 


Engraving.^ 


Superior  Wood  and  Metal  En((Ta»- 
Ingi  Bleotrutyplof  and  HteruotypijDK 
dOD*  %t  the  offlw  of  thl«  caiwt. 


60  cents  on  the  dollar, 
assorted  (3  black),  6S  cents  dozen 


Stock-taking  last  week  has  turned  up  a  good  many  bar. 
g\\rB  where  we  have  too  much  goods  of  a  kind,  or  too  little 
to  keep  it  on  the  regular  lUt,  or  out  of  style  and  reduced  to 
close  them  out. 

Our  stock  must  be  kept  all  O.  K.,  at  whatever  saortflce. 
1891  goods  and  overstock  must  give  wav  to  new  stock. 

Over  100,000  Blood's,  Turney's,  Warren's,  or  Baylis'  best 
sewing  needles  at  2^  cents  a  paper,  40  for  $1.00.  all  s  zee  ex- 
cept 6;  also  4  to  8,  1  to  6,  6  to  10,  and  3  to  9  mixed  darners  or 
yarn  needles  at  same  price. 

Lar;:e  or  small  coat,  dress  or  other  buttons,  real  value  Is 
from  15  cents  to  {1.00  per  dozen,  go  now  at  2i,  6,  10  per 
dozen,  or  25  to  35  per  gross,  assorted  to  suit.  Mostly  black, 
late  styles,  but  we  have  over  2O0O  gross  ani  shall  let  them  go 
at  any  price 

SWISS  embroidery,  2,  2},  3,  3}  inoh  edging,  beautiful  and 
costly,  has  sold  at  25  to  50,  now  12^  cents,  and  nairow  ones  at 
6  centH.    Fancy  linen  splashers  (samples)  and  other  linens  at 
Button-hole  twist,  assorted  (S  black),  25  in  a  b'x  at  87  cents.   Sewing  silli,  ICO-yard  spools. 


Ladies'  handkerchiefs,  sovcral  100  dozen  at  one-balf  price,  fine  goods. 


10,000  articles  we  have  not  room  to  tell  about.  Order  a  few  by  mail  or  expresss  if  not  ready  for  a  large  order 
by  freight.    Add  for  postage.   Ask  for  complete  list.  Address 

SMITH'S  CASH  STORE, 

416-418  FRONT  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


P&B 


OIX> 


PROOF! 


P  &  B  Fruit  Drying  Paper. 


DALTON  BROS., 

Commission  Merct^ants 

 AMD  DIALII18  IM  

CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON  PRODUCE, 

Qreen  and  Dried  Fruits, 
Grain,  Wool,  Hides,  Beans  and  Potatoes. 

Advances  made  on  Oonalgnmente. 
808  ft  3 10  Davia  St.,         San  Francisco 

[P.  O.  Box  1986.] 
S^Conatgnmenta  Sollelted. 


ALLISON.GRAY&CO. 

501,  60S,  505. 507  &  509  Front  St., 
And  800  Washington  St.,  SAN  FRANCISOO. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

GREEN  and  DRIED  FRUITS, 

FOUL.TKT,IC6aS,GAME,ORAIN,FBODUOB 
AND  WOUIi. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN.  FLOUR 

 AND  

General  Commission  Mercliants, 

310  California  St.,  S.  F. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 


SAMPLES  AND  CIRCULARS  FREE.  "SI 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO. 


116  BATTERY  ST 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


FULDA'S  PATENT  BAND  AND  HOOP  COUPLING. 


The  Best.  Simplest  and  Cheapest  Conpllngr  for  Tank  Hoops. 

A  sufficient  lap  of  hoop  renders  it  unnecessary  to  rivet  th"  hoop.   It  will  fit  the  circle  of  any  tanli,  regardless  of  size. 

Made  in. sizes  to  fit  any  width  of  iron 
Prices,  $1.00  to  91 .50  per  Pair.  For  sale  to  tbe  trade.  l.lberal  discount  in  qnamtitles. 

30  TO  40  SPEAR  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

M».n..o.n»-..s  -  |y|||yj||y|Q  f^^Q  VVATER  TANKS. 


Send  for  Cataloene. 


SURE  DEATH 

To  Scale  Bug  and  all 
Insect  Pests. 

Now  is  the  time  to  effectually  guard  your 
Fruit  Trees  against  the  visitation  of  all 
INSECT  PESTS  by  spraying  them  with  the 

Ongerth  Liquid  Tree  Protector, 

The  only  effectual  remedy  in  the  market. 
Indorsed  by  the  University  of  California. 
Send  for  circular  with  testimonials  to 

Onprtli  Grafting  Coiponnil  Co, 

219  Davis  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CALIFORNIA 


49'PereonalatteLtion  given  to  sales  and  liberal  advances 
made  on  consignments  at  low  lates  cf  interest. 


WETMORE  BROTHERS. 

GommissioQ  Merchants. 

GREEN  AND  DRIED  FRUIT,  NUTS, 
PRODUCE,  POULTRY,  EGGS, 
HIDES,  PELTS,  EIC. 

CONSIGNMENTS  SOLICITED.     PROMPT  RETURNS. 

418,  415  &  417  Washinaton  St., 
(P.  0.  Box  2099.)  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


[BBTABIilSBID  1864.  J 

GEORGE  MORROW  «  CO., 

HAY  and  GRAIN 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 
89  Olay  Street  and  as  Oommerolal  Street 

iAD  FBlHOISOa,  Oal, 
tr  8HIFPINQ  ORDERS  A  SPEOULTT.'M 


Euaun  J.  Grsoort.  [Established  1862.]  Frame  Qrioobt. 

GREGORY  BROTHERS  CO., 

Commission  Merchants, 

PACKERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 

CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  AND  PRODUCE. 
126  and  128  J  St.,    -    Sacramento,  Gal. 

San  Francisco  Office,  313  Davis  St. 


SPRAYPUMPS. 

We  carry  a  large  variety  of  Spray  Pumps. 

Our  CELEBRATED  CHAMPION  excels  all  others. 

We  also  have  the  Eureka,  Gould's  star  and 
Climax  Spray  Pumps. 

Send  for  Spray  Pump  Catalogue,  mailed  free. 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE, 
SI  9  &  314  Market  St.,    San  Franclsoo,  Oal. 


Whitewashing  Machines  &Tree  Cleansers. 

Complete  Outfits  at  prices  from  $3  to  $50. 

The  Pumps  are  all  BR4SS,  with  BRASS  AND  RUBBER  VALVES. 

For   Orchardists,   Florists,    Stockmen,    Poultry  Ralsors 

THKKK    18    NOTHING    I.IKK  THKM. 

Pump  sent  complete  as  in  cut  for  $14.   Send  tor  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

WAIHWRIGHT  SPRAYING  APPARATUS  CO.,  10  Hayes  St.,  S.  F. 

riontrsfitfi  takon  fnr  T.nrrn  -Tohii  of  Whltawaahlnar. 


RAISIN  GROWERS,  ATTENTION  ! 

POSITION  WANTKD  AS  FOREMAN  ON  A  RAI9IN 
farm,  by  a  married  man  with  five  years  experience 
n  growing  and  picking  raisins.  Wife  can  take  charge 
of  packing  department,  being  a  first-olass  packer.  Preft-r 
taklnir  position  January  1,  1892,  but  can  come  at  any 
time  desired.  Best  of  reference  given  as  to  capacity, 
lioneHtv,  eto.  For  particulars,  address  O.  N.,  Box  A. 
thli  office. 


c/iLifolifii/i  f  lilJiT? 


Necond  Edition- Now  Beudy. 

AND  HOW  TO 
GROW  THKM, 
l<y  I'rof.Edwiird 
,  .  J.  Wickfon. 
A  practical,  explicit  and  compreliensive  book  embodying 
the  eiporicnce  and  methods  of  liuudreda  of  succeBBful 
growers,  and  conHtitiitlug  a  trustworthy  guide  by  which  the 
liiuxpurii'uced  may  Kuccensfully  prorlnce  the  fruits  for  which 
Californiu  Is  f  immm.  MO  pages.  Fully  illustraliMl.  Price  93 
ijostiittld  Send  f  >r  circular.  IJEWKY  rUIUJ  8HING  00  i 
rublisbera,  220  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Oal. 


EVELETH  &  NASH, 
COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  Dealers  In  Fruit,  Produce,  Poultry,  Game,  Kggi 
Hides,  Pelts,  Tallow,  etc.,  122  Front  St.,  and  SSI,  ns 
S2B»nd  227  Washinsrton  St.,  San  FrBodscn 


GRANGERS'  BANK 

OF  CALIFORNIA, 
SAN    PBANOISOO,  OAL. 
Incorporated  April,  1874. 


Anthorlzed  Capital  $1,000,000 

Capital  paid  up  and  Reserve  Fund  800,000 
DlTldends  paid  to  Stoclilioldera.. .  675,000 

OFFICERS. 

A.  D.  LOGAN  President 

I.e.  STEELE  Vice-President 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIER  Cashier  and  Manager 

FRANK  McMULLKN  Secretary 

General  Banking.  Deposits  received,  Gold  and  Silver. 
Bills  of  Exchange  bought  and  sold.  Loans  on  wheat  and 
country  produce  a  specialty. 

Jannarv  1 .  1 891 .  *  MONTPKLLITCR,  Hiinairer 


ORANGEY 
CULTURE 


praetloal  treatise  by  T.  A.  Oarbt 
giving  the  results  of  long  experi- 
ence in  Soathero  Oniifornla.  ISO 
pages,  oloth  boand.  Sent  post-pkld 

DEWEY  PUR  CO.,!2aOMark«t,.aF 


Jan.  16,  1892.] 
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Dairy  Progress  at  the  NortlL 

There  is  probably  no  aeotlon  of  the  North- 
west more  preeminently  adapted  to  dairying 
purposes  than  the  rich,  fertile  valleys  of  West- 
ern Washington.  The  climate  and  general 
topography  of  the  country  seems  designed  for 
this  parpose  to  a  marked  degree.  The  mild, 
open  winters,  conpled  with  the  abundant  range 
•nd  luxuriant  growth  of  grasses  of  all  kinds, 
makes  Wahkiakum  county  the  ideal  dairyman's 
home. 

In  dairying,  as  in  everything  else,  the  most 
improved  labor-saving  machinery  that  can  be 
devised  must  be  used  in  order  to  secure  the 
hiehest  quality  of  product  with  a  minimum  of 
labor.  The  old  system  of  constructing  a  large 
milk  room,  with  innumerable  flit-bottomed 
pans,  placed  around  on  shelves  to  allow  the 
cream  to  rise  in  due  season,  and  then  be 
skimmed  in  a  haphazard  and  wasteful  manner, 
has  been  changed,  and  the  housewife's  labor 
materially  rednoad.  The  pan  era  in  butter- 
making  has  gone  and  the  separator  age  has 
taken  its  place.  It  has  been  demonstratad  to 
a  certainty  that  butter  made  by  a  first  class 
separator  will  produce  a  better  article,  and 
keep  fresh  longer  than  when  made  under  the 
old  plan.  This  is  accounted  for  from  the  fact 
that  all  the  impurities  in  the  milk  are  carefully 
eliminated  from  the  cream  while  undergoing 
the  aeparatlng  process.  Another  desirable  fea- 
ture in  this  improved  method  of  bntter-makiog 
that  is  worthy  of  consideration  consists  in  be- 
ing able  to  pass  the  milk  directly  through  the 
separator  after  milking,  and  feeding  while 
warm  to  young  stock,  which  derive  greater  nour- 
ishment than  when  fed  cold.  Of  late  our 
prominent  dairymen  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  introduction  of  improved  ma- 
chinery would  not  only  lessen  their  labors  but 
enhanoe  the  quality  of  their  product,  so  as  to 
secare  the  highest  market  price. 

A  Oazette  reporter  interviewed  the  three  gen- 
tlemen in  the  county  who  use  DeLtval  sep- 
arators in  their  dairies,  in  order  to  learn  what 
they  thought  of  these  machines.  The  first 
man  seen  was  Judge  Bjal,  who  said: 
>  "  When  I  purchased  the  town  site  of  Athens, 
it  included  a  large  dairy.  Among  the  fixtures 
was  a  DeLaval  separator.  I  found  from  a  hy- 
genic  standpoint  it  was  a  treasure,  as  it  elim- 
inates all  the  impurities  by  centrifugal  force." 

The  next  man  interviewed  was  Jacob  Wilson, 
one  of  the  old,  successful  dairymen  of  Skamo- 
kawa,  who  said: 

"I  would  not  be  without  a  DaLaval  sep- 
arator for  double  the  price  of  the  maohine,  as 
it  saves  me  about  two  hours  work  per  day,  and 
I  think  makes  more  butter  to  the  same  quan- 
tity of  milk." 

A.  J,  Constable,  of  the  West  Valley,  Ska- 
mokavra,  who  has  a  large  dairy  and  uses  a  Da 
L%val  separator,  said: 

"  It  performs  more  than  I  expected.  It  does 
good  work,  saves  labor  and  makes  better  butter 
than  I  can  make  by  setting  in  pans," 

Wahkiakum  county  butter  has  always  sold 
at  the  highest  price  in  the  market,  and  is  noted 
for  its  purity  and  excellence,  and  our  dairymen 
would  do  well  to  maintain  this  high  standard 
by  surrounding  themselves  with  all  the  modern 
adjancts  now  used  in  the  business. — Cathlamet 
GuuUe. 


Retain  the  Indian  Names. — There  should 
be  a  revision  of  many  of  the  names  of  rivers, 
mountains,  valleys,  etc.,  in  California.  The 
outlandish  names  which  have  found  their  way 
by  means  of  the  early  comers  into  this  State, 
into  our  maps  and  books  and  talk,  should  be 
laid  aside  and  a  new  nomenclature  adopted, 
better  salted  to  our  present  and  future  civiliza- 
tion. There  are  many  names  now  in  use 
which  are  unfit  to  be  spoken  or  printed.  We 
ooald  probably  do  no  better  than  to  adopt  the 
old  Indian  names.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  lack  of  taste  and  civilization  in  the  aborig- 
ines of  this  State,  and  the  entire  country  in 
fact,  in  their  modes  of  life,  they  were  certainly 
far  in  advance  of  the  present  inhabitants  in 
their  taste  for  nomenclature.  Many  of  the 
names  they  employed  may  be  lacking  in 
euphony  to  Goglish  ears,  but  they  all  had 
either  a  beautiful  or  most  significant  appro- 
priateness of  meaning  to  the  localities  to  which 
they  were  applied.  The  State  of  Georgia, 
more  than  any  other  State  of  the  Union  has  re- 
tained the  Indian  names  of  its  rivers  and  most 
of  them  have  a  musical  sound,  as,  for  example, 
the  Ocmulgee,  the  Obopee,  the  Ogeechee,  the 
Cinnonchee,  the  Oconee,  the  Chattahoochee, 
Saltllla,  the  Altamaba  and  others.  These  ex- 
amples might  be  multiplied  indefinitely. 


Gox's  Seed  Annnal. 

The  Cox  Seed  and  Plant  Co.  have  just  issued 
their  Seed  Annual  for  1892,  a  handsome  publi- 
cation of  75  pages,  closely  printed  and  fully 
Illustrated,  The  publication  has  many  marks 
of  progressiveness  and  enterprise,  and  the 
offering  includes  many  interesting  novelties. 
The  firm  handles  all  kinds  of  field,  forest 
garden  and  flower  seeds;  also  a  full  line  of  nur- 
sery trees,  horticnltnral  books  and  supplies, 
•to.  Their  large  store  at  411  to  41.5  Sansome 
street  Is  well  worth  a  visit,  but  distant  planters 
oan  get  a  good  idea  of  the  stock  by  sending  for 
tiMir  "  Seed  Annual." 


Root  Knots  and  Their  Treatment. 

Camphell,  Oal.,  Jan.  11. 
To  THE  Editor  :— The  Campbell  Horticul- 
tural Society  held  its  regular  monthly  meet- 
ing at  Campbell  on  Saturday  evening,  Jan. 
9l;h,  After  transacting  routine  business,  Col. 
R.  P.  McGIincy,  President  of  the  Society, 
called  the  attention  of  the  members  to  a  root 
covered  with  knots,  which  for  want  of  a  better 
name  here  is  called  black  knot.  The  root  was 
almond,  upon  which  French  prune  bad  been 
grafted.  There  were  probably  a  half  dozen  of 
these  knots,  and  when  first  discovered,  it  was 
supposed  that  they  were  only  to  be  found  up- 
on myrobolan  root,  but  examination  of  the  or- 
ohards  show  that  almond,  myrobolan,  peach, 
walnut,  chestnut  and  other  varieties  of  root  are 
affected.  The  knot  oan  be  removed  with  a 
sharp  knife,  but  in  all  cases  where  they  have 
been  removed,  they  grow  out  again  the  next 
year.  The  inside  of  the  knot  is  soft  and 
spongy,  and  has  the  appearance  of  being  rotten. 
We  wish  to  know  whether  they  are  fatal  to 
the  trees.  Some  contend  that  they  are,  while 
others  say  not.  In  one  or  two  oases  where  the 
trees  are  affected,  the  owner  has  dug  them  up. 
Does  the  Pkess  think  this  advisable  ?  Some  of 
our  orohardists  say  the  knot  is  caused  by  a 
worm,  and  that  the  tree  will  not  outgrow  the 
disease. 

Will  the  Pbess  give  us  all  the  information  it 
can  on  the  subject — cause,  cure  and  effect  upon 
the  trees.  So  far,  these  knots  have  only  ap- 
peared on  young  trees  from  one  to  four  years 
old. 

At  the  next  monthly  meeting,  we  are  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  of  "Marketing  Fruit,"  and 
we  lock  for  some  interesting  remarks  on  that 
occasion, 

Oan  any  reader  of  the  Press  tell  whether  any 
kind  of  a  wash  has  been  discovered  that  will 
destroy  peach  borers — that  is,  if  the  wash  be 
placed  around  the  body  of  the  tree  at  or  near 
its  base  ? 

We  are  seeking  for  knowledge,  and  hope 
some  of  our  experienced  horticulturists  will  un- 
bosom themselves,  (Jno. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from  readers  on 
these  subjects. 

Goncerniog  the  root  knots  mentioned,  it  may 
be  said  that  their  cause  has  not  been  demon- 
strated. Knots  are  formed  by  nematode  worms, 
but  t'  ey  are  not  the  knots  which  are  most  com- 
monly seen  in  this  State,  which  do  not  have 
such  origin.  We  have  submitted  ample  speci- 
mens to  specialists  on  nematodes  at  the  Eist, 
and  this  is  their  verdict. 

These  knots  sometimes  kill  the  trees,  and 
sometimes  they  do  not.  Nursery  stock  with 
such  roots  should  be  burned,  and  nowadays  it  is 
usually  burned — at  least,  by  all  nurserymen  who 
are  endowed  with  consciences.  If  young  trees 
develop  so  much  knot  that  the  growth  is  notably 
lessened,  we  should  pull  out  the  tree  and  plant 
a  healthy  one.  If  knots  have  formed,  but  not 
In  sufficient  extent  to  interfere  with  a  good 
season's  growth  of  the  tree,  we  should  pare  off 
the  knots  clean  and  paint  the  wound.  If  trees 
have  grown  several  years  in  orchard,  and  make 
good  growth  and  bear  well,  we  should  do  the 
same.  It  is  known  that  trees  which  have  borne 
for  a  long  time,  and  have  not  been  suspected  of 
root  knots,  have  been  taken  out  for  some  reason 
and  have  been  found  with  roots  infested 
throughout  with  these  excresoenoes. 

The  above  is  in  part  personal  observation  and 
in  part  hearsay  of  the  experienoe  of  others.  It 
is  a  course  the  writer  would  adopt  with  his  own 
trees.  It  is  not  altogether  satisfactory.  Until 
it  can  be  demonstrated  what  is  the  oanse  of 
this  diseased  growth,  a  course  of  treatment  oan 
hardly  be  rationally  prescribed. 

Instruction  in  Entomology. —  Both  our 
great  universities  are  doing  good  work  In  edu- 
cating students  in  entomology.  At  the  State 
University,  Mr.  Woodworth  has  large  classes, 
and  the  interest  in  class  work  and  field  work 
is  Tory  gratifying.  Some  students  will  engage 
in  horticulture,  others  are  educating  themselves 
for  teaching  entomology  in  the  public  schools. 
Public  interest  will  pertain  also  to  the  an- 
nouncement of  instruction  in  entomology  at  the 
Stanford  Uoiveriity,  which  is  made  in  another 
column  of  this  issue.  Ik  will  there  be  seen 
that  Prof.  Comstook,  who  has  been  doing  such 
grand  work  at  the  Oornell  University  for  a  de- 
cade or  more,  will  be  this  winter  at  Palo  Alto. 
Prof.  Comstock's  services  to  this  State  while 
he  was  Eatomologist  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture In  1880-81  will  never  be  forgotten. 
He  laid  the  foundation  of  accurate  khowledge 
of  our  scale  insect*  upon  which  all  oar  subse- 
quent progress  has  rested.  Prof,  Comstock 
will  receive  a  warm  welcome,  and  we  hope  he 
may  attend  our  horticultural  meeting*  as  sup- 
plementary to  his  work  at  Palo  Alto, 

Rain-Makeks  at  Tulake — It  is  reported 
that  three  of  the  Eastern  school  of  rain-makers 
are  at  Tulare,  and  are  under  oontraot  to  pro- 
duce 3^  inches  of  rain  In  as  many  days  for  as 
many  thousand  dollars — no  rain,  no  pay. 


A  California  Method  of  Egg 
Preservation. 

During  the  late  poultry  show  in  Petaluma, 
which  reflected  much  credit  upon  everyone 
who  had  anything  to  do  with  its  management, 
one  of  the  novelties  which  it  brought  forth 
was  known  to  very  few  people. 

Dr.  E.  T.  Burnette  of  Haywards  has  in- 
vented and  patented  a  new  and  entirely  original 
process  for  preserving  the  freshness  and 
fertility  of  the  fruit  of  the  feathered  tribe. 
He  claims  that  by  his  process  eggs  may  be  pre- 
served for  a  period  of  eighteen  months  and 
their  freshness  and  fertility  kept  intact.  Dr. 
Burnette  came  up  to  our  poultry  show,  bring- 
ing several  dozen  of  his  treated  eggs  with  him. 
They  were  packed  in  small  pasteboard  boxes, 
bearing  the  affirmation  and  seal  of  a  notary 
public  who  testified  that  they  had  been  packed 
In  his  presence  and  sealed  by  him  on  the  18th 
of  last  May. 

The  eggs  were  very  oarefnily  examined  and 
tested  by  Messrs.  Byce,  Armstrong  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  gentlemen,  who  were  unable  to 
detect  in  them  any  difference  from  eggs  laid 
the  same  day  in  the  coops  at  the  exhibition. 
The  appearance  was  exactly  the  same,  both  as 
to  shell  and  contents,  and  the  taste  was  that 
of  a  perfectly  fresh  egg. 

In  order  to  put  the  fertility  of  tho  eggs  to  a 
crucial  test,  Mr.  Byce  was  given  "a  setting  " 
of  the  eggs — in  the  original  sealed  packages, 
to  keep  three  months  longer  and  then  put  in- 
to one  of  his  incubators  for  hatching.  They 
will  be  "set  "  March  10,  by  which  time  they 
will  be  about  ten  months  old.  If  even  any  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  eggs  hatch,  it  will 
clearly  demonstrate  that  a  most  wonderful  and 
valuable  new  discovery  has  been  made  in  the 
line  of  practical  science,  and  the  experiment 
will  hi  watched  with  intense  interest  by  a 
great  many  people, 

A  process  which  should  perfectly  preserve 
the  virtues  of  eggs  for  even  three  months 
would  be  of  enormous  benefit.  If  they  can  be 
preserved  for  ten  months  or  a  year,  who  oan 
estimate  the  advantage  which  the  new  dis- 
covery shall  confer  upon  the  poultry  interests  ? 
Petaluma  Imprint. 

List  of  D.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific  Coast 
Inventors. 

Beported  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  Pioneer  Patent 
Sollcitora  for  Pacific  Coast. 

FOR  WEEK  ENDING  JANUARY  5,  1892. 

466,319.— Glove  Fastener— Wm.  H.  Bell, 
S.  F. 

466,453.  —  Fruit-Cutting  Machine  —  John 
Barns,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

466,521.— Pipe  Coupling— Wm.  L.  Fitts,  San 
Jose,  Cal. 

466.674.  — Weed  Puller— Gatgens  &  Dowdin, 
Central  House,  Cal. 

466.675.  — Vehicle  Spring  Brace— S.  J.  Gra- 
ham, Colville,  Wash. 

466,538.— Vehicle  Spring -J.  Heilrath,  Ply- 
mouth, Cal. 

466,526.— Grain  Agitator  for  Separator 
Shoes— C  A.  Kelley,  Ripon,  Cal. 

466,716. — Thill-Coupling— L.  C.  Rasmussen, 
S.  F. 

466,378.— Ironing  Table— G.  N.  Simm-ns, 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 

466,471.— Conduit  for  Electric  Railways, 
C.  P.  Tatro,  Spokane,  Wash. 

466,731.— Power  Mechanism— G.  O  Vernon, 
Albany,  Or. 

21,286.— Design  for  Water-Wheel  Casing, 
A.  P.  Brayton  Jr.,  S.  F. 

The  following  brief  list  by  telegraph,  for  Jan.  12, 
will  appear  more  complete  on  receipt  of  mail  advices: 

Charles  Buckner,  San  Francisco,  zither;  James  J. 
CuUey,  San  Francisco,  cuff  holder;  Robert  H.  Dixon, 
Santa  Kosa,  pruning  implement;  C.  F.  Gtllett,  Coivallis, 
Oregon,  potato  planter;  Simuel  N.  Goldy,  San  Francisco, 
sash  balance;  Andrew  S.  Hallidie,  San  Francisca,  clip  for 
rope  tramways;  Emery  I.  Nichols,  San  Francisco,  pulver- 
izing mill;  I  U.  Elesphar  and  A.  Renard,  Chehalis, 
Wash.,  stump  extractor;  John  R.Russell,  San  Francisco, 
ore  feeder;  Augustus  E.  Scharff,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  brake 
(or  children's  carriage. 

NOTB. — Copies  of  U.  S.  and  Foreigfn  patents  furnished 
by  Dewey  &  Co. ,  In  tbe  shortest  time  possible  (by  mail 
tor  telegraphic  order).  American  and  Foreign  patents 
obtained,  and  general  patent  business  for  Pacific  Coast 
Inventors  transacted  with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable 
rates,  and  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

Remarkable  Skill  at  Stone  Throwing  — It 
Is  supposed  that  we  have  no  men  nowadays  who 
could  compete  on  even  terms  with  the  old  arch- 
ers. A  man  named  Uri  Bailey,  recently  died 
In  Pennsylvania,  who  was  worthy  of  a  place 
with  the  old-time  soldiers.  His  skill  in  throw- 
ing stones  was  said  to  be  marvelous.  He  was 
mentally  deficient,  but  a  giant  physically. 
His  aim  with  stones  at  an;  mark  or  game  was 
as  unerring  as  that  of  the  most  skillful  handler 
of  the  rifle.  He  annually  bagged  scores  of 
small  game,  pheasants,  rabbits,  quails  and 
squirrels,  which  he  killed  with  stones.  He 
could  kill  a  bird  on  the  wing  or  a  rabbit  at 
full  speed  almost  as  easily  as  he  could  kill  it  at 
rest.  He  had  a  large  leather  pouch  attached 
to  one  side  of  his  coat,  on  which  he  on  all  occa- 
sions carried  a  good  supply  of  carefully  selected 
stones.  An  exhibition  of  his  skill  which  wai 
always  a  favorite  with  hioi,  was  to  set  up  a 
scythe  blade,  edge  toward  him,  and  at  the  dis- 
tance of  100  feet  cut  apples  in  halves  by  throwing 
them  against  the  edge  of  the  blade.  He  oould 
almost  exactly  halve  two  out  of  every  three  ap- 
ples he  threw,  Robin  Hood's  great  feat  of 
skill  was  to  set  up  a  peeled  sapling  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  and  split  it  with  an  arrow. 
We  do  not  see  that  this  is  more  difficult  than 
splitting  the  apple  0  the  loythe  blade.— .ffx. 


A  Typical  Editor  Gone. 

Elijah  Porter,  founder,  in  1841,  of  the  West- 
field  (Mass.)  ifewa  LtUer,  died  recently  in 
Cambridgeport,  in  that  State,  at  the  residecce 
of  bis  son.  Linn  Boyd  Porter,  known  as  "Al- 
bert Ross,"  the  novelist.  PJ.  M.  Waite,  nephew 
of  Mr.  Porter  of  Salem,  Oregon,  E.  M.  Dawey 
of  Tulare,  Cal.,  and  A.  T.  Diwey  of  San  Fran, 
cisco  are  among  Mr.  Porter's  apprentices  to  the 
art  preservative,  the  latter  following  Mr, 
Waite  in  the  oflBce  in  1850,  and  to  this  coast  in 
1856.  Asahel  Bush,  the  wealthy  Oregon 
banker  and  founder  of  the  Daily  Statesman,  in 
Salem,  while  quite  young,  published  the  Stands 
ard,  a  Damocratio  competitor  of  Mr.  Porter's 
whig  paper.  ''Old  Westfield  "  was  a  Demo- 
oratio  town,  "two  to  one,"  hut  owing  to  the 
newsy  style  of  Bro.  Porter's  "  make  up,"  the 
News  Letter  well  distanced  its  local  cotempora- 
rles  in  circulation,  until  in  the  "Know  Noth- 
ing" excitement  of  1854.  Then,  the  Wide 
Awake  American,  started  by  Dawey  Brothers, 
attained  a  subscription  list  of  over  2000,  when 
the  paper  was  moved  to  Springfield,  changed  to 
the  Independent  American,  and  finally  merged 
with  the  Daily  American,  published  by  D,  F. 
Ashley. 

Elijah  Porter  was  one  of  the  truest,  noblest- 
hearted  and  best-known  men  Westtield  was 
ever  blesied  with.  He  was  ever  true  to  his 
family,  his  friends,  his  town,  his  country  and 
mankind.  All  those  who  knew  him  aright 
both  loved  and  respected  him.  We  would 
honor  his  name  as  our  early  benefactor,  and 
sincerely  sympathize  with  those  who  mourn  his 
departure  into,  we  trust,  a  batter  and  happier 
state.  A.  T,  D. 

A  OcBious  Mineral. — Quite  recently  a  large 
deposit  of  what  is  sometimes  known  as  "fos- 
sil flour,"  has  been  discovered  in  the  Stats  of 
Maine,  and  that,  too,  of  such  purity  as  to 
arouse  the  wonder  of  the  best  analysts.  In  in- 
vestigating the  properties  of  this  new  earth, 
one  is  impressed  at  once  by  its  wonderful  facul- 
ty for  resisting  the  action  of  acids,  alkalies, 
oils,  and  especially  by  its  remarkable  quality 
as  a  nonconductor  of  heat.  A  simple  test  of 
this  latter  quality,  made  by  one  interested  in 
the  company,  was  to  take  an  inch  onba  of  the 
material  and  place  it  on  a  bar  of  iron.  The 
iron  bar  was  then  put  in  a  blacksmith's  forge 
and  heated  nntil  it  was  melted  away  from  the 
cube  of  earth.  So  little  did  the  heat  penetrate 
this  cube  that  one  could  easily  place  the  fin- 
gers upon  the  upper  part  of  it  without  incon- 
venience from  the  heat.  Fossil  flour  is  almost 
as  white  as  oxide  of  zinc.  It  is  so  light  in 
weight  that  a  flour  barrel  of  it  in  its  natural 
condition  will  not  weigh  over  50  pounds.  It 
is,  as  we  have  already  stated,  absolutely  unaf- 
fected or  unchanged  by  any  sort  of  mechanical 
manipulation,  by  acids,  alkalies  or  heat.  As 
it  is  mined,  it  comei  out  of  the  ground  a  pure 
whits  powder,  so  fine  that  it  cannot  be  ground 
any  finer,  A  careful  analysis  of  it  shows  about 
95  per  cent  pure  silica.  This  kind  of  earth  has 
been  used  in  Europe  very  largely  for  a  variety 
of  purposes;  one  ot  the  most  curious  of  which 
was  in  Sweden,  where  the  poorer  classes  mined 
it  and  mixed  It  with  wheat  flsur,  in  order  to 
make  bulky  loaves  of  bread,  not  for  i-aie,  but 
for  their  own  eating. — American  Miller. 


The  Floral  Society. — The  annual  meeting 
of  the  State  Floral  Society  was  held  Jan.  8, 
in  the  rooms  of  the  State  board  of  Horticul- 
ture. The  principal  business  transacted  was 
the  election  of  ofSsers,  which  resulted  as  fol- 
lows: E.  J.  Wickson,  President;  L.  0.  Hodg- 
kins,  Vice-President;  Mrs.  H.  L.  Croee,  Treas- 
urer} E,  E.  Smith,  Secretary;  Miss  Carrie  R  x- 
ford,  Accountant;  Directort — Timothy  Hop- 
kins, E.  Kellner;  Committee  on  Spring  Ex- 
hibitions— W.  S.  Smythe  of  Berkeley,  Mrs. 
Sperry,  Mrs.  B,  Harris  of  San  Fratciscc,  Mrs. 
S.  C.  Ross  of  BjI  nont,  Mrs.  E  F,  Bailey  of 
Sin  Francisco.  The  papers  read  at  the  meet- 
ing will  duly  appear  in  oar  colnmna. 


Nolalile  Sale  of_T/ottiDg  Stock. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  sale  catalogue  of 
a  fine  lot  of  standard  bred  mare?,  fillies  and'  colt? , 
the  property  of  Dr.  M.  W.  Hicks  of  Sacramento, 
which  are  to  be  sold  by  Killip  &  Co.  on  Jan.  23d, 
as  per  advertisement  which  appears  in  another  col- 
umn. Dr.  Hicks  has  made  a  most  valuable  collec- 
tion of  horses,  which  he  is  obliged  to  part  with  be- 
cause of  ill  health. 

The  catalogue  is  notable  because  of  the  excellent 
introductory  essay  descriptive  of  the  stock,  a  part  of 
which  is  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Hicks.  We  can 
earnestly  commend  this  offering  to  the  attention  of 
those  seeking  this  valuable  sort  of  blood.  Cat- 
alogues can  be  had  of  the  auctioneers. 


HB   KNEW  WHEN    HE   WAS  SUITED. 

"Ma,"  said  a  certain  school-boy,  "Cali't  Sarah  always 
put  up  my  lunch?  She's  got  a  better  appetite  than  you, 
and  she  puts  more  in." 

The  same  sort  of  appreciition  accounts  for  the  won- 
derful "Roses  by  Mail"  business  of  our  advertisers. 
The  Dingee  &  Conard  Co.  of  West  Grove,  Pa.  Flower 
lovers  have  large  appetites,  and  like  their  orders  filled 
where  the  best  value  is  put  in.  This  Company  has  long 
been  recognized  as  the  largest  Rose  Growers  in  America. 
Their  handsome  New  Guide  for  1892  describes  upward  of 
2000  of  the  Choi;est  Roies,  Btilbs,  Hardy  Plants  and 
Flower  Seeds.  They  offer  this  book  and  a  specimen 
copy  of  their  Floral  Magazine,  "  Success  with  Flowers," 
to  all  our  readers  free  on  postal  request.  Mention  this 
paper  when  you  write. 


Housewives,  Attention  ! 

Two  nnv  first-class  Sewing  Machmes  for  sale 
cheap.  Will  be  sent  direct  from  warerooms  if  de- 
sired. Address,  H.  F.  D.,  Box  3517,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal, 
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Breeders'  directory. 


six  lines  or  leas  In  this  Directory  at  60c  per  line  per  mODth. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


T.  PHILLIPS,  Siml,  Ventura  Co.,  Cal.   Pure  Bred 
Percheron  Horses  for  gale. 


OOTATB  BANOH  BBBEDINO  FARM,  Page's 
Station,  8.  F.  ft  N.  P.  R.  R.  P.  O.,  Penn's  Grove, 
Sonoma  Co.,  Cal.  Wilfred  Page,  Manager.  Breedert 
o(  Short  Horn  Cattle,  English  Draft  Horses,  Spanish 
Uerlno  Sheep  and  Berkshire  Swine, 


PURE-BRED  HOLSTBIN  FR1B8IAN  Cattle 
lor  Sale.    Bonnie  Brae  Cattle  Co.,  Holllster,  Cal. 


JOHN  LYNOH,  Petaluma,  breeder  of  thoroughbred 
Shorthorns    Young  stock  for  sale. 


F.  H.  BOBKE,  626  Market  St.,  S.  P.;  Registered 
Holsteins;  winners  of  more  first  prizes,  sweepstakes 
and  special  premiums  than  any  herd  on  the  Coast 
Pure  registered  Berkshire  Pigs.    All  strains. 


J.  H.  WHITB,  Lakeville,  Sonoma  Co.,  Cal.,  bleeder 

of  Registered  Holstein  Cattle. 

BRBEOOBR    OF    KBOISTBBBD  JBRBBY 
Cattle.   H.  A.  Mayhew,  Niles,  Cal. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  CaL,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs, 

M.  D.  HOPKINS,  Petaluma,  Importer  and  dealer  In 
Eastern  registered  Shorthorns,  Red  Polled  Cattle,  Hol- 
steins, Devons  and  Shropshire  Sheep. 

H.  P.  MOHR,  Mount  Eden,  Alamfda  Co.,  Cal.,  breeder 
and  importer  of  Registered  Clydesdale  Horses,  HoU 
stein-Friesian  Cattle  and  Berkshire  Pigs.  Young  stock 
always  on  hand  and  for  sale.  Correspondence  solicited. 

PBTBR  8AXE  St  SON,  Lick  House,  San  Franolgeo, 
Cal  Importers  and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of 
every  variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 


P.  PETERSEN, Sites,  ColusaCo.,  Importer* Breeder 
of  registered  Shorthorn  Cattle.    Young  bulls  for  sale. 


WILD  FLOWER  STOCK  FARM,  Fresno  Co. 
A.  Heilbron  &  Bro.,  Props.,  Sic.  Breeders  of  thoroueh- 
bred  strainsandCruikshank  Shorthorns;  also  Registered 
Herefords;  a  fine  lot  of  young  bulls  in  each  herd  for  sale. 

CHARLES  B.  HUMBERT,  Cloverdale,  Cal.,  Im- 
porter  and  Breeder  of  Recorded  Holsteln-Frlesian 
Cattle.   Catalogues  on  application. 


PERCHERON  HORSES.— Pure  bred  horses  and 
mares,  all  ages,  and  guaranteed  breeders,  for  sale  at 
my  ranch  near  Lakeport,  Lake  Co.,  Cal.  New  cata- 
logue now  ready.    Wm.  B.  Collier. 


WILLIAM  NILES,  Los  Angeles,  CaL  Thoroughbred 
Registered  Holstein  and  Jersey  Cattle.  None  better. 


POULTRY. 


JAMES  QUICK,  Patterson,  Cal.,  Breeder  of  Pure 
Bred  Poultry  of  Choicest  Vatieties  and  Best  Blood. 

MADISON  H.  CRITOaBR,  Santa  Cruz,  Santa 
Cruz  Co.,  Cal.   Thoroughbred  Poultry.   Settings,  tS. 


GALT  POULTRY  YARDS,  Gait,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal. 
Pure  bred  Fowls,  Pekin  Pucks,  Belgian  Hares,  etc. 


JOHN  McPARLTNQ,  Calistoga,  Cal.,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Choice  Poultry.  Send  for  Circular.  Thor- 
oughbred  Berkshire  Pigs. 


B  G.  HEAD,  Napa,  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Land 
and  Water  Fowls.    Send  for  New  Catalogue. 

DEER  MOUNT  POULTRY  YARDS,  Lock 
Box  283,  St.  Helena,  Cal.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 
Toulouse  Geese  and  Pekin  Ducks. 

J  A  S.  M ITOHELL.  St.  Helena.  W.  G.  & S. Wyandottes. 


O.  J.  ALBEE,  Lawrence,  Cal,    Pure  bred  poultry. 


SHEEP  AND  Q0AT8. 

KIBKPATRICK  St  WHITTAKBB,  Knight's 
Ferry,  Cal.,  breeders  of  Merino  Sheep.  Rams  (or  sale. 

B  H.  OBANE,  Petaluma,  Cal.,  breeder  and  Importer. 
South  Down  Sheep;  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missouri. 


FRANK  BULLABD,  Woodland,  Cal.,  Importer  and 
breeder  of  thoroughbred  Spanish  Merino  Sheep.  Pre- 
mium band  of  the  State.  Choice  rams  and  ewes  for  sale. 


ANDREW  SMITH,  Redwood  City,  Cal.;  see  adVt. 


SWINE. 


WILIilAM  NILES, Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Thoroughbred 
Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Pigs.   Circulars  tree. 


TYLER   BEACH,    San  Jose,  Cal.,    bfeedei  of 
Iborenghbred  Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 

ANDREW  SMITH,  Redwood  aty,  Cal.;  see  adv't 


BEES. 


GOLDEN  ITALIAN  QU  BENS— California  Head- 
quarters, Wm.  Styan,  San  Mateo,  Cal. 


APIARIAN   SUPPLIES  fir  sale  by  Mrs.  J,  D. 

Enas,  Napa  City,  Cal. 


HOLBERT&  CONGER 

Imp  rteis  and  Dealers 
Direct  from  Kurope, 
English  Shire  Draft, 

Cleveland  Bay 
and  German  Coach 
Stallions. 

129  KlRhtfienth  St., 
L.OH  .  n{;«l«iK,0»lifuriila 
Write  for  Catalogue, 


Imported  Clyde  Stallions, 

B.  Ft  MOHB  Hoont  Eden,  OmI. 


Palo  Alto  Stock  Farm. 

IMPORTANT   SALE    OP   SIXTY  HEAD 

Choice  Brood  Mares! 


KENTUCKY  PRINCE,  GENERAL  BENTON,  ALMONT,  PIEDMONT,  A.  W.  RICH 
MOND,  ARTHURTON,  MOHAWK  CHIEF,  MESSENGER  DUROC,  MILTON  ME- 
DIUM, BENEFIT,  CONTRACTOR  and  other  noted  stallions.  These  mares  are  stinted 
to  Palo  Alto,  2:08if ;  Electricity,  2:17S;  Azmoor,  2:20i;  Whips,  2:27i;  Amigo,  2:161; 
Alban,  2:24;  Mac  Benton,  Benefit.  Good  Gift,  etc.,  sons  of  Electioneer,  Gen'l  Benton,  Etc. 


SALES  YARD,  CORNER  MARKET  STREET  AND  VAN  NESS  AVENUE, 

At  10  O'clock,  on  WEDNESDAY,  FEB.  24,  1892. 

Oataloeuea  Ready  JANUARY  6th.  Will  be  sent  upon  appIlcatlOD. 


SPEED!       SPEED!  SPEED! 
BiDe  Ball  75,  Belmont  64,Gd}  Wilkes  2867,Tiie  Hoor  870,Nntwood  600 
MAMMOTH  SALE 

OF  STANDARD-BRED 

Brood  Mares,  Colts  and  Fillies. 

BKING  THE  ENTIRE 

BREEDING  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  Dr.  M.  W.  HICKS,  SACRAMENTO. 

(Sold  on  Account  of  111  Health.) 

ON  WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  27, 1892,  AT  10  A.  M.,  AT 

Salesyard,  Corner  Van  Ness  Avenue  and  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

The  continued  ill-health  of  Dr.  Hicks  compels  him,  reluctantly,  to  permanently  retire  from  the  business  of 
breeding  standard-bred  horses.  He  has  leased  hin  stallions  to  parties  in  Indiana,  and  through  the  medium  of  the 
auction  block  proposes  to  dispose  cf  his  broodmares  and  young  borseB  His  splendid  array  of  broodmares,  with 
their  produce,  collected  and  bred  with  such  care  and  excellent  judiment,  will  be  placed  i  nreservediy  in  the  hands 
of  the  public,  he  feeling  confident  their  merit  will  be  recognized  and  fair  prices  obtained.  His  stock  runs  largely 
to  the  great  speed  lines  of  the  country,  and  judicious  crossing  has  produced  broodmares  which  are  invaluable  to 
the  breeding  community. 

Fall  catalogues  giving  breeding,  registry,  etc  ,  together  with  breeding  of  stallions,  for  reference,  may  be  had 
upon  application  to  the  undersigned,  22  MontKomery  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


W.  W.  RUSHMORB, 

O AKT«  /\.3XrP,  GAJXj. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Englisb  Shire,  Clydesdale,  Percberon  and  Coacb  Horses. 

ENGLISH  SHIR£  AND  COACH  HORSES  A  SPECIALTY. 

OUR  STUD  consists  of  a  fine  lot  of  young  Stallions  and  Mares,  combining  Size,  Quality 
rf  Bone  and  Choice  Breeding,  being  descendants  of  some  of  the  most  noted  Prize- Winning 
Strains  in  this  country  and  Europe.  Particular  attention  eiven  to  the  forming  of  Stock 
Companies  and  Breeders'  Associations.  Breeding  Stock  purchased  in  this  way  has  invariably 
proved  a  success  and  a  paying  investment.  Our  Forms  for  their  organization  and  manage- 
ment has  proved  one  of  the  best.    LOW  PRICES  AND  EASY  TERMS. 

Stable,  Broadway  and  3Sd  St*  ,  Oakland,  Cal.   Address  Box  86. 


Walnut  Grove  Herd  of  Poland  China  Hogs 


JOSEPH  MELVIN, 

Proprietor, 

OAVISVILLE,  CAL. 


BZi.  z:    x>  xszi 

—  OF  — 

Strictly  Bred 

POLAND  CHINA 
SWINE. 


At  the  head  of  the  herd  stands  PERFECTION  KING,  No.  7579;  KING  OF  THE  WEST,  No.  8921; 
HOOSIER  BOY  2d,  No.  8923.  Breeding  Sows  as  fine  individuals  and  as  strictly  bred  as  any  in  the  land; 
also  recorded  in  the  C.  P.  C.  R.  record  with  pedigrees  full  to  standard.  Breeders  for  sale  at  all  times. 
I  have  first-class  Pigs  of  both  sexes  at  reasonable  prices.  Residence  1}^  miles  northeast  of  Davisville,  Cal. 
Personal  inspection  solicited.   All  inquiries  promptly  answered.   Yours  truly,         JOSEPH  MELVIN. 


MAHHATTAg 


IS    AN    BXCKI.l.JflNT    SUB<^TTTUTK    FOR  GRASS. 


Genuine  only  with  RED 
BALL  brand. 

Recommended  by  Gold- 
smith, Marvin,  Gamble, 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  etc.,  etc. 

It  keeps  Horses  and  Cattle 
healthy.  For  milch  cows; 
it  increases  and  enriches 
their  milk. 


69  S  Howard  St.,  San 
FranoUeo,  Oal. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  ALL  VARIETIES  OF  FANCY  FOWLS, 

Dacks,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Peacocks,  Etc. 

EGGS    FOR  HATCHING. 


Publisher  of  "  Nlles'  Paclflo  OoaBt  Poultry  and  Stoote  Boole," 

a  new  book  on  suhjectx  connected  with  successful  poultry  and  stock  raising  on 
the  Paciflo  Coast    Price  GO  cents,  post-paid.    Inclose  stamp  for  information. 

BREEDER  AND  RAISER  OF  THOROUGHBRED 

Jersey  and  Holstein  Cattle.  Also,  Poland  China  and  Berkshire  Pigs. 

Address,  WILLIAM  NILES,  Los  Angslas,  Cal. 


A  CONSIGNMENT  OF  FIVE  YOUKG 


Clyde  and  Shire  Stallions, 

Just  arrived  from  Australia. 
Inqnire  of  JOHN  SCOTT  at  the  Race  Track, 

 OR  

C.  I..  TATI.OR.  428  California  Street. 


IMPORTATION  OF  1892. 


SH(RE,    SUFFOLK,   PERCHEftON  AND 
FRENCH  COACH  STALLIONS. 

As  Cheao  as  the  Cheapest  and  as  Good  as  the  Best. 
Terms  reasonable.  HorbOmen,  do  not  purchase  elsewhere 
until  you  have  seen  and  judged  the  recent  importation 
o(  Theo.  Skillmao,  Pet»luma,  (Jal.  All  chilce  young 
Stal  ions,  warranted  sound  and  foal-getters. 

Visitors  cordially  welcomed.  Catalogue  sent  free  on 
application. 

THEO.  SKILLMAN, 

PBTALTJiUA  CALIFORNIA. 


COLTS_B_ROKEN. 

THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

One  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  San 
Leandro,  Alameda  County, 


HAS- 


Every  Facility  for  Breaking  Colts  Properly. 

Rates  Very  Reasonable. 
HORSES  BOABDED  AT  ALL  TIMES. 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

GILBERT  TOMPKINS,  Proprietor, 

P.  O.  Box  149  San  Leandro,  Oal. 


BADEN  FARM  HERD. 
Short  Horn  Cattle  and  Draft  Horses. 


Catalogues  and  Prioes  on  application  to 
BOBBBT  ASHBUBNBB, 
Bsden  stfttlon.  San  Mstso  Co.,  OsL 


Jan  16,  1891.] 
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PodLT«\Y;  Etc. 


If  yon  expect  to 

MAKE  MONEY 

In  the  Chicken  Business  you 
need  the 

Pacific  Incubator  and 
Brooder. 

It  is  Cheap,  Reliable,  Sub- 
stantial, Easily  Understood, 
and  will  hatch  ant  kind  of 
BOOS  better  than  a  ben. 

OuLD  Medal  at  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Sacramento  State 
Fair. 

Send  8c  stamps  to  pay 
postage  on  our  new  82-paee 
Illustrated  catalogue  of  In- 
cabatora.  Thoroughbred  FowIh,  Gal.  Hex.  Net- 
tings, Bone  Mills,  Poultry  Supplies,  etc. 

This  book  contains  30  full-sized  colored  cuts  of  Thor- 
ooKhbrad  Fowls,  and  is  replete  with  information. 
Address 

PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO., 

1817  Ckstro  Street,  Oakland,  Oal 


CHICK 

/-I  i>  T-'z-x.:^ /-\  r7/-vTVT7>  i"  the  besl  » 


EN  LICE 
&  FLEAS 
MUST  GO 

p  V?  TrnQnyrivir     '"^  cheape  t, 

\^  r\,l-i\JOyJjLi\Ji\  III  remedy.  When  it  is  used  on 
the  rooats  or  in  nest  boxes,  will  kill  all  lice  on  the 
hens.  Ask  your  dealer  for  it,  or  send  direct  to  us. 
Price  fiOcts  per  quart  «»•>,  by  express.   Circulars  free. 

Petaluma  Incubato.  Co.,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

flALSTED'lNGDB&TOR 

COMPAUY, 
IBIS  nxrtls  Street,  •sUsBd,  Cal. 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular. 


Wellington's  Improved  Egg  Food 

Gives  a  fortune  in  plenty  of  eggs  when  high  in  price.  It 
cures  and  prevents  every  disease  known  to  poultry.  Ask 
any  Grocer— or  Proprietor,  4%5  Washington  St., 
8aa  PranclMSO,  Cal. 


THOROUGHBRED  JACKS  I 


A FEW  MAGNinCENT  JACKS  AND  JENNIES  BRED 
from  the  finest  strains  of  blood  from  Kentucky.  Cor- 
respondence solicited.   L.  U.  SHIPPEE,  Stockton,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE— STANDARD  BRED  STALLION 

SPLIT  ROCK,  No.  2758,  Wallace's  Regi^ter. 

Sired  by  Alcona  (730)  (Sire  ot  tlora  Belle  2:26,  CI »y 
Duke  2;29i,  Alcona  Jr.,  and  others;  dam.  Pansy  by  Caa- 
■Ins  M.  Clay  Jr.;  9  years  old;  15^  haod<*  high;  weight  1100 
pounds;  peifectly  sound,  well  proportioned,  very  hond- 
S'lme  and  an  active  and  spirited  traveler.  Has  no  record 
but  can  go  fs^  if  given  a  chance.  Is  a  sure  breeder  and 
colts  are  large,  well  framed,  stylish  and  speedy  and 
always  of  standard  colors. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to 

T.  LILIENCRANTZ, 
AptoH,  Santa  Crnz  Co  ,  Cal. 


Dr.  A.  E.  BUZ  ARD, 

VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

MEMBER  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERIN 
ary  Surgeons,  Loudon,  England.  Late  Veterinary 
Surgeon  in  tne  United  States  Army.  Veterinary  C  m- 
tribotor  to  the  "  Paciflc  Rural  Press."  The  diseases  of 
all  Domestic  Animals  treated  on  Scientific  Principles 
Special  attention  given  to  f;hronlc  Lameness  and  Surgical 
Operations.  405  BRODERICK  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Calla  to  the  country  promptly  attended  to.  Telephone 
Nr.  4667. 


H.  E.  CARPENTER, 
Veterinary  Surgeon, 

Graduate  of  Ontario  Veterinary  College,  Toronto,  Canada. 

RF.3IDENCE  AND  VETERINARY  INFIRMARY: 
881  Qolden  Gate  Avenne,  San  FranclBCO. 
Telephone  3069 
i^-OPKN  I>%Y  AND  NIOHT 
No  rtok  in  throwing  Horses.    Veterinary  operating  table 
on  the  preralMs, 


APIARIAN  SUPPLIES 


Golden  Ital- 
ian Quccnfl. 
Tested,  S2.(X) 

each;  unt«(it<:d,  $1.00  each.  1.  lli»e«,  81,90  each.  Roui'h  V 
RTooTe  sectlous,  $5.00  per  1000.  iJadanfs  cornb  foundation, 
Stic  and  KSc  a  pound,  fimokera,  ^il.OO  each.  Glote  veils.  81.00 
each,  etc.    WM.  HTYAN  ft  HON,  Ban  MatfiO,  Cal. 


FoiltryasiStooliBsok 

iracceapifnl  Poultry  and  Stook  Raising  on  thePacific  CoMt 
A  Now  Rrlitlon,  ov<ir  100  po^tn,  profnuely  Illustrated  with 
haodwnne,  life-like  Illustrations  of  the  dlfr>'.rr:r.t  varli>tle« 
of  PraUry  and  Ure-atock.  Priea,  postpaid  60  its,  Ad- 
drtm  PAOino  BURAL  PBK88  Offloe,  Sao  Fraodioo,  Oat. 


Nlles's  new 
manual  and 
r  e  f  e  r  c  nee 
nook  on  sub- 
j  e  c  t  s  con- 
nected with 


IMPORTER  AND  BREEDER  OF  THOROUGHBRED 

(RECORDED 


DISHFACED  BERKSHIRE  PIQS, 

IMPROVED  POLAND-CHINA  PIQS, 

SHROPSHIRE  DOWN  SHEEP, 

Young  Stock  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices.    Every  animal  guaranteed, 
OFFICE— 218  Oallfomla  St.,  San  Pranclaco.  REDWOOD   CITY.  OAL. 


AMERICAN  RIVER  BREEDING  FARM. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  ABERDEEN  ANGUS  CATTLE.    Proprietor,  J.  E.  CAMP,  Sacramento,  OaL 


CARBQLINEUM  AVENARIUS. 

PRESERVATIVE  AGAINST  ROTTING,  DECAY, 
FUNGUS,  ETC.,  OF  WOOD  AND  STONE. 

REMEDY  AGAINST  DAMP  WALLS.    PROOF  AGAINST  TEREDOES. 


What  We  Guarantee  Carboiineiun  Avenarius  to  Do: 

1—  To  preserve  any  kind  o{  Wood  above  or  under  ground  or  water,  and  prolong  its  life  at  least  100  per  cent, 

2 —  To  prevent  moisture  from  penetrating  into  brick  or  stone  walls  and  preserve  them  same  as  wood. 

3—  To  keep  off  all  sOTts  of  Insects,  Vermin  or  other  enemies  to  wood  or  objectionable  and  destructive  agencies. 

4—  Tj  prevent  Rats  and  Mice  gnawing  wood  coated  wiih  Carbolineum  Avenariua 
6— To  disinfect  barn?,  Btables  or  residences  and  deftrcy  Microbes. 

6—  To  force  all  moisture  out  rf  the  wool  without  closing  (he  pores. 

7 —  To  prevent  shingles  coated  with  Carbolintum  from  retting,  warping  or  cricking. 

8—  To  prevent  Hope  treated  with  Carbolineum  from  rot  ting,  causing  it  to  remain  pliable  and  excelling  Tar  Coating. 

9—  IMPORTANT  t  Teredoes  will  not  attack  Timber  coated  with  Carbol'Deum  Avenarius. 

10—  It  does  not  contain  any  acids  or  other  poisonous  ingredients  injurious  to  fibers  of  wood. 

11 —  It  is  the  cheapest  and  best  wood  preserver  in  the  wurld. 

All  the  above  statements  ore  facts,  and  all  our  testimonials  to  that  effect  a-e  genuine  and  Indisputable. 

CARBOLINEUM  WOOD-PRESERVING  CO.,; 

MUECKE  &  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents,      319  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cai. 


AMERICAN  EXCHANGE  HOTEL 
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Rooms  and  Board  by  the  I>ay,$l  to  $1.50;  by  tke  Week,  $6  to$10;  by  the  ^onth,$26  to  $40. 

Qood  Rooms  and  Elegant  Table.   Meals,  25c.    Single  Rooms,  50c.    Free  'Bus. 


S.  W.  Corner  Koamy  and  Montgomery  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 

rr»»  OoMta  to  and  ftrom  tba  Heoas.  J,        BBOKHR,  Proprietor. 


WHEN  YOU  BUY, 


BUY 


THE  BEST  I 


THE 


Horse  Liniment 

Is  certainly  the  best  preparation  of  Its 
kind  In  the  market.  Ranchers,  Stock 
Raisers  and  Horse  Owners  of  every 
description  will  tell  you  that  It  does 
grood  work  every  time. 


MKSSts.  H.  H.  MooRi  &  SONS,  Stockton,  Cal.— Omtli- 
MKii:  In  answer  to  your  Inquiry,  would  state  that  I  used 
your  H.  H  H.  Liniment  on  my  Holland  prize-winning 
cow,  "  Lena  Menlo,"  for  a  wrenched  shoulder,  and  it  re- 
lieved her  very  much.  She  calved  the  next  day,  and  while 
still  suffering  from  the  sprain  gave  the  largest  authen- 
ticated qutntity  of  mUk  ever  given  on  this  coast  (10} 
gall xia  per  day),  showing  conclaei.elj  the  great  relief 
received  from  your  remedy.  I  consider  it  a  necessity  in 
my  stables,  and  when  away  from  home  feel  perfectly 
safe,  as  inexperienced  men  can  do  no  harm  with  it,  as 
they  can  with  the  more  powerful  blisters.  Respectfully 
yours,  FRANK  H.  BURKE, 

Breeder  of  Registered  Holsteins  and  Berkshires. 

Menlo  Park,  Cal.,  January  22d,  18S9. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

H.  H.  MOORE  &  SONS, 

THE  DRUGGISTS, 

248  MAIN  STREKT,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


We  have  the  Flnent  and  liarsest  CarrlacQ 
Repository  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

For  prices  and  full  particulars,  addresa 

TRUMAN,   HOOKER    &  CO., 

San  Francisco  and  Fresno. 


IT   WILL  SUIT  YOU. 


H.  EVANS  &  CO. 

(Successors  to  THOMSON  &  EVANS  , 

110  and  118  Beale  Street,  S.  F. 

MACHINE  WORKS, 
Steam  Pumps,  Steam  Engines 

and  all  kinds  of  MACHINERY, 

CO 


m 
m 


Illustrated  Publicstions,  with 

MAPS,  Jescribinfr  Minnesota, 
S'ortn  Dakota,  Montana, Idaho, 
Wii^tiineton  and  Uresron,  the 
FREE  «0  VEILN  M  EJi  T 
AND  CHEAP 

NORTHERN 
PACIFIC  R.  R. 

I  Best  AgricultnralOroi- 
lingand  Timt>er  Lands' 
. — Inow  opeii  to  scttl.  rs.    Mailed  FREE,  Address 
CUAB.  8.  UKBOiLV,  Laad  Com.  R.  P.  B.  R.,  Su  rsol, 
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Market  Review. 


DOMESTIC  PBODUOB,  BTO. 


San  Francisco,  Jan.  13,  1892. 

Absence  of  rains  the  past  week  was  taken  advan- 
tage of  by  farmers,  orchardists  and  others  to  push 
outdoor  work.  Our  advices  froni  all  parts  of  the 
coast  are  of  a  most  cheerful  character.  With  the 
usual  spring  rains,  large  crops  of  cereals  and  fruits 
are  confidently  looked  for.  In  the  local  market, 
trading  is  generally  light  in  farm  products,  owing  to 
scant  supplies.  Money  continues  easy  and  in  favor 
of  borrowers  having  undoubted  security.  Silver 
is  a  fraction  lower,  which,  of  course,  is  against 
grain,  owing  to  England  being  able  to  pay  for  her 
imports  from  India  in  the  debased  metal.  Wheat 
would  readily  fetch  two  cents  a  pound  in  our  mar- 
ket, if  silver  was  par.  The  Eistern  and  European 
wheat  markets  have  been  settling.  The  following  is 
to-day's  cablegram: 

Liverpool,  Jan.  13. — Wheat — Very  heavy;  Cali- 
fornia spot  lots,  8s  4d;  off  coast,  41s  gd;  just 
shipped,  41S  6d;  nearly  due,  41s  3d;  cargoes  ofi 
coast,  inactive;  on  passage,  very  little  demand; 
Mark  Lane  wheat,  easier;  French  country  markets, 
inactive. 

Foreign  Grain  Review. 

London,  Jan.  11. — The  Mark  Lane  Express,  m 
its  review  of  the  grain  trade  for  the  past  week,  says: 
English  wheats  are  in  buyers'  favor  at  an  average 
decline  of  6d;  foreign  wheats  are  dull.  At  to-day's 
market  English  wheats  were  steidy;  American  fell 
6d  and  Indian  gd;  English  and  American  flours 
dropped  6d;  corn  was  6d  dearer,  new  American 
ranging  from  27s  for  immediate  delivery  to  24s  for 
delivery  within  the  month. 

lilverpooi  Wheat  Market. 

The  following  are  the  closing  prices  paid  for  wheat 
options  per  ctl.  for  the  past  week: 

Jan.      Feb.     Mar.    April.  May 

Thursday   8'5|  d  8sei  d  8iCJ  d    8s6   d  896  d 

Friday   SsSJ  d  8<6i  d  S^BJ  d   8s4|  d  8,4>  d 

Saturday   885   d  8^64  U  SsSJ  d    8  6i  d    SsSJ  d 

Monday     8s6   d  8344  d    8s4J  d  8i4i  d 

Tuesday   883}  d  SsSf  d    8i3|  d  884  d 

The  following  are  the  prices  for  California  cargoes 
(or  off  coast,  nearly  due  and  prompt  shipments  for 
the  past  week: 

O.  C.    P.  S.    N.  D.    Market  for  p.  S. 

Thursday   43331   43-3'i   43'3d  Kirmsr. 

Friday  _  43j      42s9d   42(,9J  Quieter. 

Saturday  42s61   4286d   4283 J   Quiet  but  st'dy. 

Monday  4266  J    4286d   42e3d    Very  little  inq'y. 

Tuesday  423      423      42j  Depressed. 

Eastern  Qraln  Martcets. 

The  following  shows  the  closing  prices  of  wheat 
at  New  York  for  the  past  week,  per  cental: 

Day.  Jan.     F.b    March.  April.  May. 

Thursday   171       173      175      178  172J 

Friday   171      1721     174§     177  174i 

Saturday   171      1724     174i     ....  174 

Monday   189      170      172       ....  171^ 

Tuesday   166§     16S      170      172  169 

New  York,  Jan.  13. — Wheat— $1.02  for  Febru- 
ary; $1.03  for  March;  $1,035^  for  April;  $i.02ji 
for  May  and  $1.00%  for  June. 

Chicago,  Jan.  13.— Wheat— 91}^ c  for  May. 
Eastern  Wheat  Statistics. 

New  York,  Jan.  11. — Bradztreets:  Exports  of 
wheat,  including  flour,  are  increasing  again,  as  per 
special  advices  to  Bradstreets,  amounting  to  5.352,- 
000  bus.  within  a  week,  a  gain  of  from  50  to  60  per 
cent  over  the  two  preceding  weeks.  The  available 
stocks  of  wheat  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
(both  coasts)  on  Jan.  ist  were  78,006,000  bus., 
18,000,000  and  6,000,000  bus.,  respectively,  more 
than  were  held  Jan.  i,  1891,  and  Jan.  i,  1890. 
Five  years  ago,  however,  like  stocks  of  wheat  ag- 
gregated 18,000,000  bus.  more  than  on  Jan.  i,  1892, 
the  excess  being  chiefly  of  spring  wheat. 

Wool. 

New  Vork,  Jan.  11. — The  year  opens  with  a 
hopeful  selling  movement,  and  the  inferences  are 
favorable  to  some  recovery  from  a  long  rule  of  low 
prices,  especially  for  unwashed.  Prospective  re- 
ceipts of  foreign  deadens  high  grade  of  domestic, 
but  it  is  thought  that  at  least  the  present  rates  will 
be  sustained,  if  not  improved  in  the  event  of  a  few 
active  weeks.  The  sales  here  were  624,000  pounds 
of  domestic  and  327,000  pounds  of  foreign.  New 
York's  slock  is  smaller  than  a  year  ago,  and  is  light 
in  Texas  wool.  Samples  of  Montevideo  are  here. 
Boston  reports  a  wholesome  inquiry,  but  no  better 
rates.  The  sales  amounted  to  1,869,000  lbs.  of  do- 
mestic and  529,000  lbs.  of  foreign.  In  Philadelphia 
trade  is  slow. 

Balslns 

New  York,  Jan.  8. — Commercial  Bulletin  :  If 
current  report  and  general  belief  as  to  purchases 
mad»of  late  are  not  at  fault,  there  is  practically  no 
"headquarters  "  for  California  raisins  at  the  present 
time.  It  would  not  be  proper  to  mention  names  in 
this  connection,  and  any  remark  calculated  to  create 
the  impression  that  there  is  a  corner  will  be  greatly 
out  of  place,  since  all  the  goods  in  this  city  are  not 
utider  one  control,  while  New  England  and  some 
Western  distributing  centers  have  more  than  a  few 
pounds  that  might  be  spared  in  case  of  emergency. 
It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
local  supply  is  in  a  few  hands,  and  held  with  confi- 
dence of  a  no  uncertain  character  of  a  change  for 
the  better  in  prices  should  nothing  occur  to  disturb 
the  general  business.  The  various  distributing 
centers  are  fairly  well  supplied,  but  all  accounts  go 
to  show  that  the  bulk  of  stock  is  in  good  hands, 
whence  distribution  may  be  made  as  trade  wants 
require  and  forced  sales  thus  avoided.  It  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  some  people  in  trade  are  in- 
clined to  be  bullish  on  the  market  since  Valencia 
raisins  of  a  desirable  quality  would  have  been  let  go 
for  practically  a  song  in  the  primary  market  to  com- 
pete with  California  at  the  present  prices,  or  a  very 
fair  advance  on  the  same. 

Hods. 

New  York,  Jan,  12. — Hops  are  less  active,  but 
the  situation  is  strong.  The  statistical  position 
favors  sellers.  The  English  market  is  quiet,  but  is 
not  shrinking.  Common  to  best  are  quoted  at 
19  to  23c.  About  30,000  pounds  of  State  are  unsold 
in  the  interior.  Option  dealing  in  hops  opens  to- 
morrow. The  classification  is  choice,  prime, 
medium  or  good,  brewing  or  common.   'The  com- 


mission for  buying  or  selling  is  25c  a  bale  to  mem- 
bers and  soc  to  outside  parties  in  car  lots.  Con- 
tracts, limit  of  weight  from  11,000  to  13,000  pounds 
gross.  Deliverable  weight  for  bales,  165  to  215  lbs., 
grades  to  be  named  at  the  exchange  call,  States  of 
Washington  or  Oregon  and  California. 

Miscellaneous. 

New  York,  Jan.  10. — Honey — Several  cars  were 
placed  at  7}i(§)7Jic,  very  little  in  receivers'  hands. 
The  light  amber  market  closes  stronger. 

Lima  Beans — There  is  a  fair  demand  at  $1.85  to 
$1.95,  spot,  bushel. 

tiooal  Mar&ets. 

WBBAT. 


Bu\er  Season. 


H. 

Thursday.  ISaj 

Friday   185i 

Saturday..  184^ 
Monday.. 
Tuesday  . 


Buyer 
H. 


1892. 
L. 


1821 
181i 


1864 
184 
181J 
I8I4 


Buver  Season 


H. 

Thursda  ..  114J 

Friday   114} 

Saturday  . .  luf 
Monday  . . .  113} 
Tuesday.  .  H2J 


L. 
114 
114} 
113} 
1124 
llli 


EARIilT. 

Seller  Season. 
H. 
107} 


L. 
107} 


Seller  1892 
H.  L 
153g  1524 


150i  149J 


Buyer  1892. 
H.  L. 


BAGS — The  market  is  stiff,  with  holders  firm  at 
ground  7}^  cts  for  June-July  delivery. 

BARLEY — The  sample  market  is  fairly  firm,  but 
futures  are  lower,  owing  to  bears'  persistent  ham- 
mering. The  following  is  to-day's  reported  sale  on 
Call: 

Morning  session:  Buyer  season — 300  tons, 
$1.11;  600,  $t.io%;  9Q0,  $i.ioK;  800  $i.ioK; 
400,  $i.iof^.  Seller  season — 200  tons,  $1.05;  100, 
$1,05}^  ^  ctl.  Afternoon  session:  Buyer  season  — 
500  tons,  $1.10^;  100,  $i.io}^;  300,  %i.io%\ 
1000,  fi.io^.  Seller,  1892—100  tons  $1.04 }4  ^  ctl. 

BUTTER — The  market  is  steady,  but  any  in- 
crease in  the  demand  will  bring  about  lower  prices. 
This  opinion  is  grounded  on  the  general  informa- 
tion that  buyers  are  offish  and  will  not  anticipate 
requirements.  The  market  is  virtually  cleaned  up 
of  choice  to  gilt-edged  pickled  and  Eistern  cream- 
ery, which,  of  course,  is  in  favor  of  fresh  in  round 
and  square  rolls. 

CHEESE — Receipts  are  increasing,  and  as  buy- 
ers restrict  their  purchases,  the  market  appears  to 
have  a  weaker  tone. 

EGGS  — Free  receipts  and  a  falling  off  in  the  de- 
mand cau'e  a  weaker  feeling,  with  some  disposition 
to  shade  prices. 

FLOUR — The  market  is  barely  steady.  Conces- 
sions are  reported. 

WHEAT — The  sample  market  begins  to  show 
more  life,  due  to  holders  letting  go.  In  futures, 
trading  is  light,  with  the  number  of  bears  increasing. 
Reported  sales  made  on  to-day's  Call  areas  follows: 

Morning  Session.  —  Buyer  Ssason  —  900  tons, 
$1.81^;  2000,  $1,81 5^  1$  ctl.  Afternoon  Session — 
Buyer  Season — 100  tons,  $1.81%;  800,  $1.82;  500, 
JI.82J/J;  1300,  $1.82.  Seller  189a — 100  tons,  $1.50^ 
^  ctl.   

Market  Int'ormation. 

Prodace  Beceluts. 

Receipts  of  produce  at  this  port  for  the  week  end- 
ing Jan.  II,  '92,  were  as  follows: 

Flour,  qr.  sks   71,098  :Bran, 

Wheat,  ctls  .  .232,718  Buckwheat 

Birley,  "  . 
Rye  "  .. 
Oats  "  .. 
Corn  "  .. 
•Butter  •'  . . 

do     bxs  .. 

do   bbls  . . 

do  keffs  . . 

CO   tuba  . . 

do  4  bxs  .. 
fChee  e,  otls. 

do  bxs 


3,44S 


1,860 

'9 
110 


17,704 1  Middling  j,  sks 

 iCnicory,  bbls 

7 17,  Hops,  bl3  

2,921  Wool,  "  

393  Hay,  ton'   1,358 

154 'straw  "   65 

 jWine,  gals  145,360 

30|Brandy,  "   50,540 


. . .  Kaiiins, 
90  Hooe\ ,  c 

278  Pe 'nuts, 
70  Walnuts, 


bxs. 


sks. 


40 
161 
190 


doz    18,200  Almonds,  sks  

do      "Eastern  ..  60,000  Mustard,  sks  

Beans,  ctls   415  Flax,  sks  

Potatoes,  sks   20,632  Popcorn,  sks  

Onions,      "    1,195  Broom  corn,  Ijbis  

•Overl'd  314  ctls.    tOverl'    327  ctls. 
Deep  Water  Becelpts  Outs  de  of  Call- 
fornla. 

The  receipts  of  certain  articles  of  produce  from 
Oregon,  Washington  and  other  distant  points  com- 
pare as  follows  : 

July  1,  '90  to  July  1,  '91  to 
Jan.  10,  '91.        Jan.  10  '92 

Flour,  J  sks  143,956  283,4Q0 

Wheat,  ctls  685,913  1,024,615 

Barley,  ctls  120,164  27,905 

Oats,  ctls  .188.638  288,123 

Wool,  bales   5,745  5,637 

Hops,  bis   333  339 

Rye,  sks   3,299 

Potatoes,  sks   16.314  25,675 

Cereals. 

The  local  wheat  market  has  ruled  more  in  buyers' 
favor,  due  to  speculative  holdings  coming  on  the 
market.  Farmers  who  are  still  holding  begin  to 
show  signs  of  letting  go.  The  very  large  export 
movement  at  the  Atlantic  seaboard  has  an  unfavor- 
able influence  on  the  market.  With  this  country's 
crop  of  619,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  2,000,- 
000,000  bushels  of  corn,  a  very  large  part  of  Eu- 
rope's requirements  will  be  met  before  next  crop 
season.  "The  weather  abroad  is  reported  favorable 
for  crops. 

In  this  State,  Oregon  and  Washington,  the  out- 
look never  before  seemed  so  promising  in  the  month 
of  January  as  it  now  does.  Rains  have  been  not 
only  quite  liberal  in  the  agricultural  district,  but 
they  have  come  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  a  very 
large  increased  acreage  to  be  seeded.  So  far  as  our 
advices  extend,  there  has  been  very  little,  if  any, 
rotting  of  seeds,  which  is  an  unusual  occurrence. 
The  large  deposits  of  snow  on  the  mountain  ranges 
not  only  promise  an  abundant  supply  of  water  for 
irrigation  and  other  purposes,  but  it  is  calculated  to 
give  us  cooler  weather,  and  delay  the  time  for 
decimating  north  winds  until  after  harvest. 

BTOCKB  11  LIVRKPOOL,  .lANUART  1,  1892. 

Wheat,  qrs.  Flour,  bbls. 

1891  840,000(r':!(i0,000  120,000C»180,00O 

1892  360,000((«380;000  1  20,000(£*130,000 

As  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  tonnage  move- 
ment, the  disengaged  tonnage  in  port  is  increasing. 
This  is  to  be  expected,  with  outward  charters  low 


and  the  bright  prospects  for  a  large  wheat  crop  this 
year. 

Barley  has  ruled  fairly  firm  in  the  sample  mar- 
ket, notwithstanding  the  pronounced  raids  on  Call 
in  futures.  It  looks  as  if  very  few  transactions  re- 
ported are  legitimate.  The  call  for  feeding  grades 
is  quite  strong,  showing  a  continued  large  consump- 
tion. Brewery  hands'  troables  keep  brewing  grades 
quiet,  but  as  the  supply  in  this  State  is  light,  holders 
do  not  exhibit  any  fears  of  a  decline  in  prices. 

Oats  ate  steady.  Receipts  are  only  fair,  while  the 
consumptive  demand  is  fairly  active.  It  is  claimed 
that  available  supplies  in  Oregon  and  Washington 
are  light. 

Rye  continues  to  rule  in  buyer's  favor.  There  is 
no  demand  for  export,  while  the  home  demand  is 
more  or  less  nominal. 

Buckwheat  is  inactive. 

Feedstuff 

Bran  and  middlings  are  steady  under  lighter  re' 
ceipts  and  a  fair  demand.  Buyers  are  trying  to  get 
concessions  on  ground  barley  and  feedmeal. 

Continued  light  receipts  of  hay,  combined  with  a 
growin?  impression  that  the  available  supplies  in 
this  State  are  light,  cause  a  strong  local  market. 
The  demand,  both  locally  and  otherwise,  is  quite 
free,  considering;  that  feed  on  the  ranges  and  in 
pastures  is  growing  rapidly  and  available  for  range 
stock  and  dairy  cows. 

Live  Stock. 

Ballocks  are  in  fair  supply.  The  demand  is  in- 
creasing, owing  to  the  cool  weather  and  higher 
prices  lor  mutton  sheep.  Improving  range  pasture 
has  caused  a  falling  off  in  selling  offers  of  range 
stock.  Mutton  sheep  are  a  shade  higher.  The  ad- 
vance is  causing  a  lighter  demand.  Hogs  are  un- 
changed. Milch  cows  are  fetching  more  money. 
The  establishing  of  creameries  is  in  favor  of 
breeders. 

J^'ruit. 

Grapes,  pears  and  persimmons  are  hardly  worth 
quoting,  owing  to  light  supplies  and  a  nominal  de- 
mand. 

Judging  from  the  large  deposits  of  snow  on  the 
mountain  ranges,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  the  deciduous  fruit  season  in  this  year  will  open 
late. 

Apples  are  in  large  supply.  Only  choice  to  extra 
choice  Spitzenburg  and  Newtown  pippin  fetch  out- 
side figures.  Receipts  from  northern  counties  and 
Southern  Oregon  are  quite  heavy.  Considerable 
are  coming  to  hand  from  Reno,  Nevada.  The 
quality  of  the  latter  is  said  to  be  of  the  best,  but  the 
fruit  is  small-sized. 

In  dried  fruits,  there  is  nothing  new  to  report. 
The  feeling  appears  more  bullish.  It  is  quite  gen- 
erally claimed  that  low  prices  have  stimulated  con- 
sumption to. such  an  extent  that  the  distributive 
centers  are  well  cleaned  up,  which,  if  correct,  ought 
to  bring  about  a  freer  spring  call.  It  is  claimed  that 
buyers  have  been  and  are  still  quietly  looking 
around  to  find  out  when  they  can  lay  their  hands 
on  odd  and  end  parcels,  provided  the  spring  trade 
justifies  buying.  Quotations  are  more  or  less  nomi- 
nal in  the  absence  of  business. 

Raisins  are  inactive,  with  holders  not  disposed  to 
press  the  market. 

Limes  and  lemons  are  unchanged.  Receipts  are 
light  and  so  is  the  demand. 

The  receipts  of  oranges  are  quite  free.  Some  con- 
signees report  the  bulk  of  their  receipts  wind  fall  and 
more  or  less  frost-bitten,  while  others  again  report 
very  few  in  their  consignments.  The  market  is  in 
buyers'  favor,  with  much  difficulty  met  in  placing 
consignments  even  in  small  jobbing  parcels.  The 
writer  saw  a  sale  made  this  morning  of  choice  River- 
side Navels  at  $3  a  box.  For  Duarte  and  Riverside 
Navels,  the  market  is  quoted  at  $3  to  $3.50  for 
choice  to  something  fancy,  while  fair  to  good  run 
from  $2.50  to  $2.75  a  box. 

Vegetables. 

Truck  farming  is  being  actively  pushed.  A  large 
increased  acreage  is  reported  in  several  of  the  prin- 
cipal garden  truck  farming  sections.  The  southern 
part  of  the  State  continues  to  send  us  small  supplies 
of  garden  truck,  but  the  high  prices  at  which  they 
are  held  restricts  their  sales. 

Onions  are  firm  at  quotations.  The  available  sup- 
plies up  north,  it  is  said,  while  not  large,  will,  to- 
gether with  ours,  be  ample  to  meet  all  requirements 
up  to  next  season. 

Choice,  good-keeping  potatoes  are  fairly  firm,  but 
off  qualities  are  still  in  buyers'  favor.  The  con- 
sumption is  very  heavy.  This  is  due  to  low  prices 
and  the  higher  cost  of  flour,  etc. 

Miscellaneous. 

From  reliable  advices  up  to  Jan.  13,  the  following 
summary  tonnage  movement  is  compiled: 

^In  port.-.^ 

1892.         1891.        1892.  1891. 

San  Francisco  240,302      278,816    ']48,106  ♦49,428 

San  Diego   16,938        16,475        5,368  ) 

San  Pedro   7,478         3,840        4,712     V  19,968 

Oregon   44,202        38,308      37,639  ) 

Puget  Sound   24,332  19,182   

Totals     195,824  69,392 

•Engaged  for  wheat,  1892,  77,678  1891,  42,228 

The  statistics  of  produce  exports  from  this  port 

compiled  by  the  Commercial  News,  from  July  1st 

to  Jan.  4,  are  as  follows: 

1891  1890. 

Wheat,  otls  9,159,130  6,327,160 

Flour,  bbls   629,523  642,000 

Barley,  ctls   785,190  173,646 

In  poultry  there  is  nothing  new  to  report.  Choice 
conditioned  large-sized  are  wanted. 

Beans  continue  to  gain  strength.  The  stronger 
tone  to  the  market  is  largely  due  to  quiet  but  persist- 
ent buying  for  the  East.  The  consumptive  de- 
mand at  the  East  is  increasing. 

Honey  is  said  to  be  scarce,  which  causes  buyers 
of  more  choice  grades  to  bid  well  up  for  their  re- 
quirements. 

Hops  are  doing  better  with  gilt-edged  quite  scarce 
and  for  which  25  cts.  might  be  secured.  Yester- 
day's New  York  telegrams  report  a  sale  of  150  bales 
of  choice  from  this  coast  at  23  }4  cts.  to  arrive. 

In  wool  there  is  next  to  nothing  doing.  There 
are  so  many  different  influences  bearing  on  wool, 
that  it  is  very  hard  to  report  or  quote  the  market 
correctly. 

Nuts  are  slow  but  the  tone  is  steady. 

The  Pacific  RuraI;  Pres.s  of  San  Fraooisoo 
ia  M  bright  aa  ever,  even  thongh  it  baa  attained 
the  twenty-firat  •nniverikry  of  ita  blrtb.— iZed- 
{and*  Facts, 


Domestic  Prodnoe. 


Extra  oholoe  In  good  paokagea  tetoh  an  advaooe  on  top 

qaotatloiis,  wnile  very  poor  gradea  sell  less  than  the  lower 
qnoutlOBB.  Wbdnesdat.  January  13,  1892. 


@  30 

35 
35 
37 
34 
26t 


BEANS  AND  PEAS 

Bayo,  ctl   1  75  @  2 

Butter   2  20  @  2 

Pea   2  40  @  2 

Bed   2  00  @  2 

Pink   1  75  @  2 

Bmall  White  . .  3  25  @  2 
Large  White....  2  10  @  2 

Uma  1  65  @  2 

Pld  PeaK.hlkeye  1  50  @  1 

Do  men   1  90  @  2 

Do  Eastern  do..  2  60  @  2 

D)  NLe»   1  35  @  1  45 

«pUt   4  ® 

BUTTER. 
OaL  Poorto  fali,lt>15 
Do  good  to  choice  32i 
Do  Giltedged...    -  (S 
Do  Creamery  rolls  —  (g 
Do  doGiltedge. .     —  @ 

Eastern  20  ® 

Cal.  pickled  23}@ 

CHEESE. 
Cal,  choice  mild     13  @ 
Do  fair  to  good     11  (jr 
Do  gilt  edged..     14  @ 
Young  America    12  @ 

EGGS. 
Oal.  ranch,  doz.    30  @ 
Do  do  selected . .     39  @ 

Da  store   25  ® 

Eastern   25  @ 

FEED. 

Bran,  ton          17  00  @19 

Feedmeal          26  00  @ 

Gr'd  Barley....  24  00  S27 

Middlings  20  60  @22 

Oil  Cake  Meal.. 25  00  327 
Manhattan  Food  W  cwt.  7 

HAY. 
Wheat,  per  ton.  14  00  @ 

Do  choice  15  5]  @ 

Wheat  and  OatBl3  00  m 

WUd  Oate  12  00  @ 

Cultivated  do.. 12  50  @ 

Barley  11  00  @ 

Alfalfa  10  00  & 

Clover  12  00  W 

Btran  bale   50  @ 

GRAIN  ETC. 
Barley,  feed,  ctl  1  05  (9  1 

Do  Choice.   1  12i@ 

Do  Brewing  ....  1  litd 
Do  do  Choioe...  1  175® 
Do  doGiltedge..  1  21i# 
Do  Chevalier  ...  1  15  (a  1 
Dodo  Giltedge..  1  48J@  1 
Buckwheat.        2  00  @  2 
Com,  White....  1  35  @ 
Yellow,  large...  1  26i tt  1 

Do  small   1  33m  1 

Uats,  milllug....  1  45  @ 
Feed,  Ohoioe....  1  42i@ 

Do  good  I  35  @ 

Do  fair   1  3  J  @ 

Surprise   1  60  @ 

Black  Cal   1  TO  (»  1 

Do  O-egon          1  45  @  1 

Gray   1  32  J  1 

Rye   1  55  i/f 

Wheat,  milling. 
Giltedged....  I  8i  & 

Do  Choice          1  S2m 

Do  fahrtogood..  1  783* 
Hbipping,  chu'ce  1  78]  S 

Do  good   I  7fiig 

Do  fair   1  733  (» 

Common  1  7U  @ 

Bonora   1  7Ui$  1 

HOPh. 
1891  Choice  to  Ex.  22  @ 
Fair  to  Good...  17i'g 


FLOUR. 
Sztra.OltyMiUs  6  40  @  5  50 
DoCountryMillB  6  23  @  6  60 

'luperhne   3  40  @  3  65 

NUTS -Jobbing. 
Walnuts,  Oal.  Ih      7  @  — 

Do  Choice   8  @  — 

Do  paper  shell . .      9  @  — 

Do  Chili   7i@  9 

Almonds,  stt  shl.   11  &  — 

Paper  shell   13  @  — 

Hard  Shea   6  @  7i 

Brazil,    6im  8 

Pecans  smaU. . .     13  @  14 

Do  large   16  @  17i 

Peanuts   3  <S  4 

Filberts   m®  14 

Hickory   7  @  8 

Chestnuts   lli@  16 

0N10N8. 

Silver  Skin   50  @  1  00 

POTATOKb. 
Early  Rode,  ctl .     30  ®  45 

Peerle«8   35  @  65 

Burbank Seedling,  40  C<«  65 
Do  do  Salinas. .     99  @  1  20 

Sweet's   2  00  m  3  00 

Garnet  Chiles.. .  40  ^  - 
River  Reds   30  @  49 

POULTRY  AND  GAME. 

Heiu,  doz  6  00 

Roosters.old....  6  00 

Do  young   6  60  @ 

Broilera.  small. .  4  50  m 

Do  large   6  60  (a 

Fryers   6  60  @ 

Ducks   6  50  @1 

Geese,  pair          1  75  @ 

Turkeys,  Gobl'r.  12  & 
Turkeys,  Hens. .  14  & 
Do  Dressed. ....  15  @ 
Manhattan  Egg 

Food     cwt. -.11  50  @ 

PROVISIONS. 
Cal.Baoon,he'Ty,n> 

Medium   U  @ 

Light   \2m 

Lard   9  & 

Cal.  Sm'k'dBnef  lli@ 
Hams, Cal  salt'd     10  @  — 
do  Eastern...     12i@  — 
SEEDS. 

Alfalfa   7  @  8 

Clover,  Red....     10  @  — 

White   171®  - 

Flaxseed  2  60  @  2  80 

Hemp   3m  4; 

UuBtard,  yellow  2  SO  @  3  00 
do  Brown  .      3  CO  @  3  25 
WOOL. 
Spkino,  1891 


9  00 


II 


Humb't&Men'cino20  ( 

3ac'bo  valley. . . . 

le  ( 

Free  Mountain. 

19  ( 

S  Joaquin  valley 

13  ( 

%  - 

do  muuutalu. 

IS  « 

%  - 

Oala'v  1  F'thll. 

16  <t 

s  - 

Or'sgon  Eastern. 

14  ( 

do  valley  

21  i 

io'n  Coast,  det. , 

So'n  Coast,  tree. 

I3i6 

Fall,  1391. 

San  Joaquin.. . . 

9  a 

%  12 

10  a*  15 

Uumb't&  Men'cino  14  C 

%  18 

HONEY. 

WhiteComb,2-n) 

10  (8  13 

dodol-ttifram^ 

12  ' 

r  14 

White  extract'd 

%  7 

Amhtr  do 

If 

t  6t 

Beeswax,  lb.... 

i  - 

Dried  Fruits. 

The  quotations  given  below  are  for  average  prices  paii^ . 
Something  very  fancy  fetch  an  advance  on  the  highest  quo- 
tations while  poor  sells  slightly  below  the  lowest  quotations. 
Prices,  unless  otherwise  specifi  d,  are  for  fruit  in  sackt;  add 
(or  50-Ib.  boxes  ic  pet  Ih.,  aod  for  25-lb  boxer,  {c  to  Ic  per  lb. 

APPLES.  Do  do  fancy   7  @  7J 


Sun-dried,  i's,  com'on  2i@  3J 

Do  do  prime   3J(g  4 

Do  do  choice   4  @  4i 

Do  sliced,  common .. .  3i@  4 

Do  do  prime   4  @  45 

Do  do  choice  4J@  5J 

BvaD  hieachHd,  rlnjE. 

50-1b  boxes    7  @  8 

APttlCOTS. 
Sun-dried,  unbl.  com.  3  @  4 

Do  do  prime   5  @  5i 

Do  do  choice   6  @  6i 

Do  bleached,  prime...  7  @— 

Do  do  choice.   7i@— 

Do  do  fancy   8i@  9J 

Evap.  choice,  in  boxes.  9^@10 

Do  fancy,  do  10  @10J 

FIGS. 

Sun-dried,  black  3  @  3} 

Do  white  34®  - 

Do  do  washed   -  ® 

Do  do  fancy   —  ®— 

Do  do  pressed  —  @ — 

Smyrna  boxes  —  w— 

Do  sacks   @— 

GRAPES. 
Sun-dried,  stemless. ..  3  @  3$ 

Do  unptemmnd  2A@  3 

NECTARINES. 

Bed.  sun-dried   3i@  5 

Do  Evap.,  in  boxes. . .  6  ® — 

White,  sun-dried          5  ®  6i 

Do  evaporated  6i@  7 

PEACHES. 
Sun-dried,  unpeeled, 
common, bleached..  3i@— 

Do  do  prime,  do  ^2®— 

Do  do  choice,  do  6i@— 

Do  do  fancy   6  @  6J 

Evap,uupe'rd, choice.  6  @ 


Sun-dr,  pl'd,  prime.bl.lO  ^11 

Do  do  choice  11  (^12 

Do  do  fancy  12  ^13 

Evap.peeled,  in  boxes, 

choice  13  @— 

Do  do  fancy  16  (817 

PEARS. 
Sun-dried,  quarters...  3  ®  4i 

Do  sliced  4®6 

Evap.  sliced,  in  boxes.  G  @— 

Do  ring  do  10J@— 

PLUMS. 

Pitted,  sunnlried  4S@— 

Do  evap.boxe8,3holoe.—  @— 

Do  do  do  f  %ncy  —  @— 

Unpitted  2  ©  2i 

PRUNES. 
Cal.  French,  ungraded  5  @  6J 
Do  graded,  60  to  100. .  5*@- 

Do  do  40  to  60   6i^  74 

Fancy  sell  for  more  money. 

RAISINS. 
London  Layers, 

choice  »  bx  $]  50®  — 

Do  fancy,  do   1  75'a  — 

Layers,  ^bi   1  25®  — 

Loose  Muscatels, 
common,  ?S  bx..  1  00®  — 

Do  choice,  do  1  20@1  30 

Do  fancy,  do   1  50®  — 

(Jnstem'ed  Musca- 
tels, in  sacks,  $  lb      4@  6 
Stemmed  dodo....      5®  54 

heedless  do  do   6®  — 

Do  do  $  20-ft)  hi. . .  1  15®  — 
Sultanas,  unbl,  bxs  1  15@1  40 
Do  bleached, in  bxs  1  30O1  60 
Halves,  quarters  and  eighths 
26,  50  and  75  cents  higher  re- 
spectively than  whole  boxes. 


Fruits  and  Vegetables. 


Choice  selected, 
quotations,  while 
quotations. 
Limes,  Mex  ....  5 

Do  Cal  

Lemons,  box   1 

Do  Sicily   6 

Oranges,  Winter 

small  box  

Do  Seedlings  - 

Riverside   1 

Los  Angeles. .  1 
Do  Navels- 
Los  Angeles. .  1 
Riverside  ....  2 

Duarle   2 

Apples,  box.... 


Id  good  packages,  fetch  an  advance  on  the 
very  i>oor  grades  sell  less  than  the  lower 
Wednesday,  January  13, 18£2. 


50  @  6  50 
75  ®  ]  00 
29  ®  3  50 
50  @  7  00 

50  @  1  00 

25  ®  2  00 
00  (a  1  50 

50  ®  2  50 
00  @  3  60 
00  @  3  60 
40  ®  75 


Do  choice   1  00  ®  1  26 

Do  extra  choice  1  50  @  2  00 
Do  Lady  Apples    79  ®  1  25 

Pears,  box   50  @  1  25 

Beets,  sk   —  ®  I  00 

Carrots,  sk   50  @  — 

Ukra,  dry,  n>. . . .     15  ® 
Parsnips,  ctl. . . , 
Peppers,  dry,  lb 

Turnips,  ctl  

Cabbage,  100  lbs 

GarUc,  lb  

8quash,Mrft,  tn.  7  00  @  9  00 
Pumpkins,  ton.  7  00  1 


Live  Stock. 


BEEP. 

Stall  fnd   64®  - 

Graisfed,  extra   6  @  — 

First  quality.   64®  - 

Reoond  qua  lity  4j®  - 

Third  quality  4 

Bulls  and  thin  Cows..  2 
VEAL. 

Range,  heavy  44' 

Do  light  6 

Dairy  7 


MUTTON. 

Wethers   9  (910 

Ewes   84®  94 

Lamb,  yearling  flp*  — 

Do  Fall.  124®! 8 

HOGS. 

Light,  ^  lb,  cents  4}®  — 

Heavy   4  ®  _ 

Feeders  6|$)  — 

Stock  Uogi   S@  — 
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Ramie  Decortication. — The  new  obemioal 
prooeaa  for  oleaninK  the  rftmie  plant  is  abont  to 
be  Introdaced  in  San  Fraocieoo  by  the  inventor, 
Mr.  Walter  T.  Forbes.  On  special  invitation 
by  the  Department  of  Rimie  Caltnre,  this  gen- 
tleman hag  come  to  Californii.  He  it  ia  who 
Introdaoed  a  new  process  in  Montzorango, 
Mexico,  last  spring.  A  bailding  has  been  rented 
at  ISth  and  Folsom  streets,  in  which  the  fiber 
will  be  treated  chemically  In  digesters.  Sam- 
ples of  fiber  exhibited  by  this  Department  are 
fine,  strong  and  in  a  snitable  condition  for  the 
spinner.  The  experiments  made  will  ba  pub- 
lished by  the  State  B3ard  of  Agriculture,  De- 
partment of  Ramie  Caltnre,  in  the  forthcoming 
report  for  1892. 


Oar  Agents. 

Oua  Friuds  oao  do  much  In  aid  ol  oor  paper  and  the 
cause  of  practical  knowledge  and  science,  by  assisting 
Agents  In  their  labois  of  canvassing,  by  lending  their  Id- 
Buenoe  and  encouraging  favois.  We  intend  to  send  non* 
but  worthy  men. 

J.  C.  HoAS— San  Francisco. 

R.  G.  Bailkt— Sao  Francisco. 

Gso.  Wilson— Sacramento  Co. 

J.  H.  CaossMAN— Perris,  Cal. 

Chaumcbt  a.  Dayton — San  Lucas,  Cal. 

G.  R.  QiLU— Cambria,  CaL 

A.  DnNLAP— HoUister,  Cal. 

J.  T.  ACBTiN— Tulare  County. 

Wm.  T.  Heald— Cloverdale,  Cal. 

SAMcm.  B.  Clifp— Creston,  Cal. 

S.  A.  DoTLS— Santa  Clara  Co. 

W.  W.  Mabon— Nevada. 


Snperyisors  yersns_&ronntl  Spirrels. 

The  resnlk  of  the  ordinanoea  pused  in  Ala- 
meda, Contra  Costa  and  some  other  counties 
last  year,  though  not  accomplishing  all  th'it 
was  expected  at  first,  stirred  up  the  farmera  to 
anusnal  exertions  and  large  numbers  of  ground 
squirrels  were  slaughtered  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  left  alone  to  Increase  and  de- 
stroy crops.  Wheeler's  Carbon  Bisulphide — 
the  remedy  most  extensively  employed — waa 
drawn  upon  to  the  utmost  capacity  of  the 
works  operating  at  Melrose,  and  a  large  in- 
crease in  the  output  was  required.  A  material 
advance  waa  certainly  made  in  western  farming 
when  the  University  of  Oalifornia  and  the  Da- 
partment  of  Agricaltnre  at  Washington  dieoov- 
ered  and  called  attention  to  this  valuable  de- 
atroyer  oi  pests. 

New  Price  Catalome  of  Frnit  and 
Ofiiaiiienta[  Trees. 

Trumbull  &  Beebe  have  just  issued  a  price  list  of 
fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubbery,  flowering 
plants,  etc.  It  will  be  found  to  cover  pretty  much 
everything  in  these  lines  that  is  adapted  to  the  soils 
and  climate  of  this  coast. 

Those  who  are  intending  to  add  to  their  orchards, 
or  beautify  their  grounds  this  season,  would  do  well 
to  send  for  the  new  price  list  to  Trumbull  &  Beebe, 
419  and  421  Sansome  St.,  S.  F. 


Bebeshibe  Meeting.  —  The  16th  annual 
meeting  of  tbe  American  Berkshire  Association 
will  be  held  in  tbe  Illioois  National  Bank, 
Springfield,  III.,  Wedntsday,  Jan.  20,  1892,  at 
10  o'clock  A.  M.  Among  other  important  mat- 
tera  to  be  considered  at  this  meeting  will  be 
the  exhibition  of  Barkshires,  and  the  sptcial 
premiums  to  be  cffared  by  this  Association  at 
the  World's  Columbian  Exposition.  This  meet- 
ing promiaes  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
held  by  the  Aaaociation. — Jno.  G.  Springeb, 
Secretary. 

Newspaper  Agents  Wanted, 


Extra  inducements  will  be  offered  for  a 
few  active  canvassers  who  will  give  their 
whole  attention  (for  a  while  at  least)  to  so- 
liciting subscriptions  and  advertisements 
for  this  journal.  Apply  soon,  or  address 
this  office,  giving  address,  age,  experience 
and  reference.  Special  inducements  to  old 
agents.  Dewev  &  Co.,  Publishers, 
No.  220  Market  St.,  S.  F. 


Don't  Fail  to  Write. 

Should  this  paper  be  received  by  any  subscriber  who 
does  not  want  it,  m"  beyond  the  lime  i-ntends  to  pay 
for  it,  let  bim  not  fail  to  write  ua  direct  to  stop  it.  A 
postal  card  (costing  one  cent  only)  will  suffice.  We  will 
not  knowingly  send  the  paper  to  any  ooe  who  does  not 
wish  It,  but  If  it  is  contmued,  through  the  failure  of  the 
iubscriber  to  notify  us  to  discontinue  It,  or  some  irre- 
sponsible party  refiuested  to  stop  It,  we  shall  positively 
demand  payment  for  the  time  It  is  sent.  Loos  oarefullt 

AT  THK  LABEL  ON  TOI,  R  PAPEK. 


BROWNE'S 


-PATKNT- 


SQUIRREL 
EXTERMINATOR. 


This  is  an  apparatus  for  burning 
straw  and  sulphur,  and  also  forces 
the  fumes  down  their  h"les,  which 
never  fails  to  kill.  I  will  give  8100 
in  case  the  exterminatordoes  not  kill 
(If  properly  applied^  every  ground 
squirrel  that  its  deathly  fumes 
comes  in  contact  with.  Thousands 
•re  In  use.  Price  |3.00.  Send  for 
circulars  to 

F.  E.  BROWNE, 

SOB.lMala  St.,  Lob  Angelea, 
Oalifornia. 


Complimentary  Samples, 

Peraona  reoeiring  this  paper  marked  are  re- 
qnested  to  examine  its  contents,  terms  of  anb- 
aoription,  and  give  It  their  own  patronage,  and 
as  far  as  practicable,  aid  in  oiroulating  the 
journal,  and  making  its  value  more  widely 
known  to  others,  and  extending  its  influenoe  in 
the  oanae  it  faithfully  serves.  Sabaoriptlon, 
paid  in  advance,  5  mos,  $1;  10  moa.,  {2;  15 
mo8.,  $3.  Extra  copies  mailed  for  10  centa, 
if  ordered  aoon  enough  If  already  a  «nb- 
soriber,  please  ahow  the  paner  to  othera. 


DESIRABLE  LAND 

 AT  

NEAR   TULARE,  CALIFORNIA. 
BEST  CHANCE  NOW  OFFERED. 


All  in  the  Wonderful  Artesian  Belt  and  the 
New  Tulare  Irrigation  District. 


One  ■  fourth  mile  outside  of  Tulare  City  limits, 
160  acres.  Will  be  sold  ae  a  whole  or  in  five-acre  home- 
stead (or  villa)  lots.  Also, 

Seven  miles  Eouthwest  of  Tulare,  480  acres,  principally 
good  for  grain,  alfalfa,  vicejard,  fruit,  nuts,  etc. 

A  good,  flowing,  never-failing  artesian  well  of  clear, 
healthful  water;  large  reservoir;  two-story,  eight-room, 
well  built  house;  large  barn  and  other  convenient  build- 
ings; several  acres  of  orchard  and  of  alfalfa. 

Will  sell  as  a  whole  or  in  lota  to  suit.  Title  perfect. 
All  surrounded  and  subdivided  with  wire  fence.  Resi- 
dence has  a  garden,  shrubbery  and  plentj'  of  shade  trees 
surrounding  it.  Terms,  one-fourth  cash  an  i  balance  in 
easy  payments  to  suit  pu  chasers. 

Also,  160  acres  less  than  two  miles  south  of  the  480 
acres,  of  equally  good  but  unimproved  land,  bound  also 
to  greatly  advance  in  price. 

Examine  this  land  and  improvemeEts  and  be  ready  to 
bid  it  off  at  a  bargain. 

Auction  in  Tulare  City,  Saturday,  Feb.  27,  1892.  Place 
and  hour  of  sale  to  be  announced  later. 

Write  or  call  on  E.  M.  DEWEY,  Tulare  City,  or  A.  T. 
DEWEY,  No.  12  Front  St.,  S.  F. 


I*  Z3  INT  INT  XI S  S  :E3  X3 

BAKING  PAN 

THE  BEST  ON  EARTH. 

4riiiii««ii 


PATENTBD. 

Positively  Unequaled  for  Baking  Meats 
Fowls,  Fish,  Paddings,  Etc. 

SELF-BASTING— Any  article  cooked  in  it  RETAINS 
ITS  JUICES  AND  FLAVORS,  thus  making  it  MORE 
PALATABLE  AND  NUTRITIOUS,  MORE  JUICY  AND 
TENDER,  than  if  cooked  in  any  other  way. 

i^NO  PARBOILING.  It  bakes  Bread,  Cakes  and 
Puddings.  Try  it  thoroughly,  and  you  will  never  use 
any  other. 

J.  C.  MAYNARD, 

Mo.  318  Pina  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Sole  Agent  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 
BKI.IABI.E   AGENTS  WANTED. 


The  Armstrong  Aatomatic 

PORTABLE 

ENOIIIE  and  BOILER. 

The  Best,  Lightest,  Cheapest 
.     Engine  In  the  world.   Can  be 
IT  arranged  to  Burn  Wood,  Coal, 
^  Straw  or  Petroleum.  5  or  8  H.P. 
Mounted  on  skids  or  on  wheels 
TRUMAN    HOOKKR  A  CO    San  FrAneiMJo. 


WITHOUT  OPERATION  OR  PAIN, 

CATARACT  REMOVED,  GRANULATED  LIDS,  DE- 
fective  Vision,  Inflammation  and  all  Diseases  of  the 
Eye  Cured  by  Or.  La  Grange's  New  Treatment,  which 
can  be  applied  bv  the  patient  without  any  inconven- 
ience. Sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Price  $10  and  $20. 
Testimonials  to  be  had  only  from  DR.  LA  GRANGE, 
1432  Geary  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


For  Sale— A  Registered  Shire  Stallion. 

WILL  BE  THREE  YEARS  OLD  NEXT  MAY;  GOOD 
style,  sound,  and  well  broke  to  harness;  weighed 
last  Sept.,  1500  lbs.  Several  younger  StallioBS  on  hand. 
J.  I.  PARSONS,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


BUSINESS   CHANCE,   FOR    MAN    OR  WOMAN, 
Acldref*  O.  R.  (iROnTT.  Orciit.t.  Oalifornia 


DAISV  VViGON 
Write  us  for  prices  and  full  particulars.  Address 
TKUMAN,  BOOKER  &  CO., 

SAN  FRANCISCO.... and  FRESNO. 


TO  NEW  AND_OLD  PRATERS. 

The  Kernel  Without  the  Shell. 

If  you  want  to  keep  posted  on  the  established  rules 

PARLIAMENTARY  LAW 

Without  the  trouble  of  sifting  the  information  out  of  a 
mass  of  matter  only  suitable  for  study  by  professional 
legislators,  get  the 

VEST  POCKET 

PARLIAMENTARY  POINTER 

The  only  publication  on  the  subject  that  admits  of  easy 
and  ready  reference  on  all  questions. 

Priie:  Bound  in  flexible  cloth  covers,  postpaid,  ten 
cents.  Address  DEWEY  PUBUSHING  CO.,  220  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco 


DEATH  ON  SQUIRRELS!     NO  MORE  GOPHERS! 


METHOD  OP  APPLYING  WHEELER'S   CARBON  BISULPHIDE. 

COVIPLETE  EXTERMINATION  can  bo  effected  only  by  means  of  this  remedy.  Sold  by  the  trade  and  by  the 
manufacturer,  J.  H.  WHEELKR,  Melrose,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 


NOTE 


WHEELER'S  C.  B,  is  of  unvarying  strength 
every  occupant  of  the  burrow,  be  they  one  or  100. 

iDjures  nothing  outside,  but  is  buried  from  sight;  is 
safe  to  handle  or  have  about. 

Has  no  effect  on  the  operator;  is  not  poisonous  nor 
injurious  to  the  skin  or  clothes  and  once  applied  is  for- 
ever done. 


ITS   SUPERIORITY  ? 

Kills 


POI.SONED  WHEAT,  ETC.,  loses  its  effect  if  exposed 
any  time.  Kills,  if  any,  only  the  first  animal  which  finds 
it  (perhaps  a  sheep,  horse  or  cow).  The  poisoned  animtl 
will  then  poison  tbe  pet  dog  or  cat  and,  deoying,  be- 
comes offensive.  Leaves  always  enough  survivors  to 
require  repeating  tbe  work  indefinitely.  Is  more  expen- 
sive and  of  never-ceasiog  danger  to  have  about. 


SECOND  EDITION. 


REVISED   AND  ENLARGED. 


iALIFORNIA  IRUITS 


HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 

A   MANUAL  OK   METHOD.S   WHICH   HAVP-  yiKI.DED 
GREATEST  SUCCESS;  WITH  LISTS  OF  VAKIETIES 
BEST   ADAPTED  TO  THE  DIFFERENT 
DISTRICTS   OP  THE  STATE. 

BY  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M. 

Assoc.  Prof.  Agriculture,  Horticulture  and  Entomology, 
University  of  Californixi;  Horticultural  Editor  Pacific 
Rural  Pkkss,  San  Francisco;  Secretary  California 
State  Horticultural  Society;  President  Cali- 
fornia State  Floral  Society;  Prenident 
San  Francisco  Microscopical  Society. 

PRACTICAL,  EXPLICIT,  COMPREHENSIVE. 

EmhodyinK  the  Experience  arid  Mettioda  of  Himdreds 
of  Succenffui  Growers,  and  (JooBtituting  aTruit- 
wortby  Guide  by  which  the  iLexiierienced 
may  Buccessfully  Produce  th«  Fruits 
for  w  ich  California  la  Fanious. 

Large  0cta70-599  Pages,  Fol  7  lllnstralel 

PRICE  $3,  POSTPAID. 

PUBLISHKD  BY 

THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

PUBLISHEES  PaOIFIO  RuEAL  PeK.HS, 
220  Market  Street,  Elevator  12  Front  Street. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


S.  F.  OFFIOS,  29  STEUART  ST. 


The  Hoit  Grafter. 


For  Top  Grafting 

WITHOUT  SPLITTING. 
Rapid  in  Operation.       Easily  Handled. 


No  orchardlst  should  do  any  budding  or  top  grafting 
before  seeing  our  descriptive  pamphlet  of  this  great  im- 
provement over  all  previous  methods  of  grafting. 

CIRCULAR  FREE 

HOIT,  TAYLOR  &  00 , 

724-  J  Street,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE-ROOTED  VINES 

200,000  MUSCAT. 
200,000  MALAGA. 

Warranted  true  to  name   and  first-class.  LOWEST 
MAiiKET  RATES.    For  particulars,  address 

WAGER  BRADFORD, 

Box  165,  Fresno,  or  420  Oalifornia  Street, 
San  Francisco. 


The  Dingee&Conard  Co*s 

ROSES 

Are  on  Their  Own  Roots,  and  Thrive 
where  Others  Fail. 

We  are  (and  have  been  for  years  i  the  largest 
Rose  growers  in  America.  Mail  trade  is 
our  irrcat  specialty.  Wherever  the  mail  goes, 
the  Dingee  &  Conard  Roses  are  at  borne. 
Our  NEW  GUIDE  for  1892  is  now  ready. 
Better  atiii  lumdsomer  than  rz'er.  It  describes  up- 
wards of  2,ooo  Roses,  Bulbs,  Hardy  Plants  and 
Seeds  ;  offcri  many  Exclusi-ie  A'cr  rltic,  ardpoints 
the  way  to  success  with  flowers.  Free  on  request. 

THE   DINGEE  d,  CONARD  CO. 

Rese  Growers  and  Seedsmen,    WEST  6R0VE.  ?k. 
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SANTA  ROSA  NURSERIES, 

R.  W  BELL, 

Su;ce88or  to  L.  BUR  BANK. 

A  FINE  STOCkIiF  BARTLETTS. 

:E»It.XJNleS& 

On  Peach,  Almond  and  Myrobolan  Roots, 

 AND  

Everything  in  the  Narsery  Line. 


The  folIowinK  SURPLUS  STOCK  VERY  CHEAP, 
Centennial   Cherries,   Walnntg,  Chestnats, 
Shade  Trees  and  Small  Fraits. 


NEW  PRICE  LIST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


£3.  J.  BOAT^TEKO", 

SEED  MERCHANT. 


Onion  Sets,  Grass,  Clover,  Vegetable 
and  Flower  Seeds. 

LARGEST  STOCK  AND 

MOST  OOMPLiETB  ASSORTMENT. 


Barren  HlU:  Nursery. 


NEVADA  OITY,  CAL. 


SPECIALTIES: 


NUTS,  PRUNES  AND  GRAPES 


The  Largest  and  Finest  Collection  of 

"NUT-BEARING"  TREES 

To  be  found  in  the  United  States  and 
excelled  nowhere  in  Europe. 


Illustrated  Descriptive  and  Priced  Seed  Cataloeue  for 
189:!.  the  most  elaborate  and  valuable  of  its  kind  of  any 
Pacific  Coast  publication,  mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 
Add  I  ess 

E.  J.  BOWEN. 

816  &  817  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco, 
or  65  Front  Street,  Portland,  Or. 


NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

e:stabi,isue:i>  1878. 
FRUIT  TREES,   NUT  TREES, 

SMALL  FRUITS,  SHADE  TREES. 

ORN  AMENTAL  STOCK,  ROSES, PALMS, ETC. 
Strictly  First-Class. 

Special  Attention  called  to  Magnificent  Stock  of 

FRENCH  PRUNKSl  (Petite  d'Ageu), 
R(tHI£  DK  Sf^ROENX  PRUNE.-S, 
P  iPEK  SHELL.   ENGLX.»*H  WALNUTS. 
Send  for  New  Catalogue. 

LEONARD  COATES,  Napa,  Cal. 

MAGNOLIA 
GRANDIFLORA! 

IN  LARGE  SUPPLY.  j 
One  year  transplanted,  6  to  6  inches,  Slper  100,  $16  per  | 
600,  $30  per  M.    Other  small  stock  for  trausplanti  g. 
Send  for  list.  Address 

GEO.  VESTAL.  Little  Rock.  Ark.  I 


HEADQUARTERS  OF  THE 

Prceparturiens,  or  Fertile  Walnut, 

Introduced  into  California  in  1871  by  Felix  Gillct;  and 
also  of  the  great  market  walnuts  of  the  world, 

Mayette,  Franquette  and 
Parlsienne, 

The  "HARDIEST"  walnut  varieties  known,  and  which 
render  walnut  culture  pesjible  as  far  north  as  the  State 
of  Washington. 


19  VARIETIES  OF  WALNUTS, 

11  VARIETIES  OF  CHESTNUT?', 

9  VARIETIES  OF  PRUNES, 

»«l  VARIETIES  OF  GRAPES. 


APRIL  CHERRIES,  four  varieties,  the  earliest  kinds 
ever  introduced  in  California. 
PE\RS,  APPLES,  PLUMS,  APRICOTS,  Etc.,  Etc. 
ORANGES  and  LEMONS. 


GRAFTING  THE  WALNUT, 

By  FELIX  GILLET,  of  Nevada  City,  Cal  ,  an  Essay  on  the 
Different  Modes  of  Budding  and  Grafting  the  Walnut; 
illustrated  with  eight  cuts  made  a'ter  nature. 

Will  be  sent  with  descriptive  catalogue  to  any  address 
on  receipt  of  25  cents  in  postage  stamps. 

California  Dessert  Prunes, 

(D'ENTE  or  FRENCH  PRUNE) 

Prepared  by  Felix  Gillet's  Process  Elegantly  packed  in 
two-pound  su^ar  pine  bnx  s.  75  bents  per  box,  by  ex- 
press to  any  part  of  California  and  Oregon  f'ee  of  charge. 
80  cents  by  mail  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 


GENERAL  DKSCRIPTIVS  CATALOGUE  with  "  Sup- 
plement" cnn^aiiifng  chapters  on  Walnuts  and  Prunes, 
illustrated  with  26  cuts,  and  Price  List,  sent  free  on 
application. 

FELIX  GILLET, 

NEVADA  CITY,  CALIFORNIA. 


SEEDS 


SEYIN  VINCENT  &  CO., 


ESTABLISHED  1851. 


Oldest  and  Most  Reliable  Seed  House  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


In  no  business  in  existence  is  there  a  greater  room  for  fraud  and  de-^eption  than  in  the  SEED  BUSINESS.  In 
nothing  should  more  care  bp  oxBrHaed  than  in  the  purchase  of  Seeds  Many  Gatdeners  both  professional  and 
amateur,  have  found  out  whal     v.u..  l.,  buy  SEEDS  from  IRRESPONSIBLE  SEEOaUEN. 

We  do  not  believe  that  people  want  to  be  HUMBUGGED  when  they  buy  S-eds,  coosequently  we  believe  in 
sending  out  only  the  best  which  we  can  grow  or  procure.  HONEST  SEEDS  AT  HONEST  PRICES. 
Thsee  not  already  purchasers  of  our  SEEDS  are  respectly  invited  to  make  a  trial  of  them. 

WE  GUARANTEE  THAT  ALL  SEEDS  SOLD  BY  US  SHALL  PROVE  TO  BE  AS  REPRESENTED. 

We  mail  free  on  application  our  beautifully  Illustrated  Catalogue,  containing  description  and  prices  of  Grass, 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  of  all  descriptions.  Fruit  Trees,  Plants,  etc. 


SEVIISr   VHsTOEOSTT  &  CO., 

607  SANSOME   STREET,  SAN   FRANOISOO,  OAL. 


FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERY, 


OFFERS  A  LARGE  ASSORTMENT  OF 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

  SPECIALTIES!   

WHITE  ADRIATIC  FIGS.  OLIVES.    PLUMS   AND    PRUNES  ON  MYROBOLAN 
ROOT,  GRAPES,   PALMS,   ROSES  AND  OLEANDERS 


THE  TRUE  SMYRNA  PIG,  ALSO  THE  WILD  OR  CAPRI  FIG. 

New  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Pamphlet  on  Fig  Culture  mailed  Free  on  application. 

Correspondence  Solicited.  Address 

GEO.  C.  ROEDINQ,  MANAGER,  FRESNO,  OAL. 


20i:!:ANLS$1. 

FREE  by  mail,  comprising  the  following  list: 
ROSES— tien.  Jacqueminot,  Hermosa,  Marie  Lambert, 

('lothiliie  Soupert,  Papa  Gontier. 
GERANIUMS-White  Swan,  J.  P.  Kirtland,  Bruantii, 

Mods.  l)il)o.s  and  Perle. 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS- Leopard,   Clara  Rieman, 
M  IS.  <  i.  1).  ( 'olenmn,  ( iloriosum  anil  Fair  Maid  of  (iuernsey. 
BEGON  I  AS— "i"'!''"'".  *^-leinentina,  Alba  Picta,  Berthe 
(  baton  urnohor  and  Dow  Drop. 
Or  we  ofliT  10  fine  named  Hybrid  Perpetual,  and  |0  named 
everblooming  KoMes  for  (jtl.OO.  Our  selection  free  by  mail. 
Send  name  and  we  will  mail  you  onr  new  oafalogne  of  1892, 
with  latest  novelties  of  Rones,  fiiernniumN,  ChryKHn- 
OiemnmH,  Beeoiiias  and  C'arnatioiiM  at  bottom  prices. 

El.  BOlSirsJElR  8c  CO., 

MAPLE  GROVE  GREENHOUSES,  XENZA,  OHIO. 


ITRTJIT  TREES. 

m  Axxca  3>J"e>  PXus  TJltx>A. 


EARLY  C'^'AWFORD,  FOSTER, 
MUIR    AND    ORANGE  CLING 


S'XIXSN'OXX:  3E*HTT3>a'lE!ei  on  Myrobolan,  Peach  and  Almond  Roots. 


CORRESPONDENCE  RESPECTFULLY  SOLICITED. 

Growers  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Vegetable,  Flower  and  Farm  Seeds, 

419-421    SANSOME    STREET.    SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


FRUITVALE  NURSERY, 


FULL  STOCK  OF 


Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees ! 

:  FOR  SEASON  1891-92. 

We  are  the  heaviest  growers  of  FIO  TREES  AND  ROOTED  VINES  on  the  Coast. 
FIG  AND  GRAPE  CUTTINGS  (including  Thompson  Seedless)  for  sale. 

  UORUESPONDEKCE  SOLICITED.  ADDRESS  

O    BOX  ^12   FRESNO.  CALIFORNIA. 


SEEDS 


IdtaB  and  prolific.  You  have  of  ten  seen  seed  come  np  sickly  and  weak,  with  not 
lenough  hfe  to  produce  a  crop.  That  wasn't  Salzer^B  Seeds.  They  don't  act  that 
Iway.  They  are  full  of  life  and  vigor.  When  you  sow  you  expect  to  reap.  That*fl 
leternally  right.  If  you  wish  to  reap 'big  crops,  go'^'*  — 
Iseed  must  be  sown.  That's  why  I  want  you  to  send  i 
Imy  catalog.  I  am  the  Only  J^eedsman  making  Farm 
ISceds  a  specialty.  Use  5.000  acres.  New  Wheat*  Bur 
jley,  Oats,  Corn,  etc.  Largest  grower  of  6eed 

POTATOES  ii'tbeworld 
J^IO  samples  Farm  Seeds  for  8c  postage! 


'=°«I2  cts. 


Seeds  ev- 


to  introduce  tny  Northern  (J; 
ervwhere.  I  offer  postpaid 
1  PUg.  Melon, 
1  PUg.  Badish, 
1  Pkg.  Lettuce, 
1  Pki;.  Tomuto, 
|5  PKks.  Elegant 
Flower  Seed, 
Elegant  Seed  Catalog  5c,with  »  pltgs  17c. 


9PUg».  listed  In 
no  Catalog  in 
America  under 
50c.  , 


[JOHN  A.SALZER-  lagro55E>/I5. 


ITS 

THEY  GROW--THEY  BLOOM. 

Catalogue  Free ''~^''"™o..,ot_th. 


mostcomplete  stocks  iu  the  U.  S. 


38  YEARS.    700  ACRES.    25  GREENHOUSES. 

The  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 

PASNESVILLE,  Lake  Co.,  OHIO. 


1892. 


1892. 


For  Over  Thirty  Years 

we  have  always  had  very  pleasant  dealings  together,  the 
public  and  myself,  and  I  again  have  the  pleasure  of 

f resenting  to  them  my  Annual  Vegetable  and 
lower  Seed  Catalogue.     It  contains  .the  usual 
immense  variety  of  seed,  with  such  new  kinds  added 
as  have  proved  to  be  real  acquisitions.  Raising  many 
of  these  varieties  myself,  on  my  four  seed  farms, 
and  testing  others,  I  am  able  to  warrant  their  fresh- 
ness and  purity,  under  such  rcisonable  conditions  as  are  con- 
tained in  niy  Catalogue.    Having  been  their  ongmal  nitro- 
ducor,  I  am  headquarters  for  choice  Cory  Corn,  Miller  Melon, 
Eclipse  Beet,  Hubbard  Squash,  Deep  Hcid,  All  Seasons  and 
Warren  Cabbage,  IClc.Ktc.   Catalogue  riti;E  to  all 
~        n.  OKEeUJKY  <b  SUN,  Marbleheud,  Ma.*. 


WaBAN  i:iniY6ANTHEMUM. 


VAUGHAN'S  "GARDENING  ILLUSTRATED" 

Kor  1892  is  a  beautiful  book  ol  one  hundred  pages,  elegantly  printed, 
with  true  I'hoto-KiiRraving.s  Colored  Plates  and  plain,  reasonable 
descriptions  ol  all  subjects  indicated  by  its  name.  It  is  a  Mirror  of 
American  Horticulture  to  date  reflecting  the  very  complete  supply 
ol  Seeds,  Plants  and  Flowers  ol  our  Stores  and  Greenhouses. 

IX  'rEl,l,S  THE  WHOLE  STORV  -ffift 

tor  the  Cardcn ,  Lawn  and  Farm  with  all  additions  to  date. 

Kor  24c.  (12  2-cent  stamps)  we  mail  one  bulb  each  Jacobian  Scarlet 
Lily  and  new  Tuberous  Begonia.  Our  BOOK  with  each  of  these  offers. 

For  40c.  we  mail  one  plant  Grand  Chrysanthemum  Wabau,  (see  cut) 
the  sensation  of  this  season's  flower  shows,  mammoth  pink  flowers  ten 
inches  in  diameter,    mention  this  paper,    write  now. 


VAUGHAN'S  SEED  STORE.  .^aVhYn*/torBt  CHICAGO. 


Jan.  16,  1892J 


f  ACIFie  l^URAlo  f  RESS. 


geeds,  Wapts,  tic. 


NORTHERN  GROWN  SEEDS 

 FROM  

MINNESOTA. 

New  Stock. 
GRASS,  GARDEN  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS, 

PLANTS,  TREES,  KTC. 

Northern  Seed  Co., 

(Succeasois  to  WESTCOTT  &  CO.) 
607  CI-A¥  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


VINES  AND^  PLANTS. 

LEADING  VARIETIES  OF  FOREIGN  GRAPES, 
Kaspberrv,  Strawberry  and  Blackberry  Plants.  Price 
OD  applicatiou.    L.  D.  BUTT,  Penrjn,  Placer  Co.,  Gal. 


TO  DEALERS  AND  PLANTERS. 

80,000  Bartlett  Pear. 

15,000  Yellow  Cling  and  Free  Peaches. 

Leading  Varieties. 

Royal  Apricot,  New  White  Nectarine,  French 
Prune. 

JAPAN  PtUMS  in  Variety. 

D.  W.  LEWIS,  Nurseryman. 

SANGER,  CAL. 


EISEN'S  "RAISIN  INDUSTRY" 

Is  for  sale  by  Agents  at  boolistores  in  San  Diego,  River- 
side,  Los  Angeles,  Bakersfield,  Visalia,  Hanford,  Fresno, 
Meroed,  Sacramento  and  Marysville;  also,  by  Dewey  & 
Co.,  220  Market  St.,  and  the  H.  S.  Crocker  Company,  216 
Bush  St.,  San  Franclaco.  Price,  Three  Dollars.  Send 
nn*fta1  fo*  e'f'niUvo 


TREES 


FRUIT 

AND 

ORNAMENTAL. 

WINE,  RAISIN  and  TABLE, 

New  American  Grape,  "The  Pierce." 

Olives,  Oranges,  Lemons  and  Figs. 

New  California  Orange,  "The  Joppa." 

Shade  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Climbing  Plants,  Etc. 

Send  or  our  New  Catalogue. 
CALIFORNIA    NURSERY    CO.,  '^'^,^|'NtJc1.fM^a?ater*'^ 


ESTABLISHED  1863. 

THOS.  MEHBRIN, 

AGENT  FOR  THE   CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO. 

Largest  and  Most  Complete  Stock  of  Frnlt,  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Apples,  Almonds,  Apricot,  Pear,  Prune,  Plum,  Peach  and  Cherry. 
Also  Fine  StocK  Olives.  Oranges,  Lemons,  Nat  Trees  and  Small  Fruits;  MaguuHas, 
Camellias,  Palms ;  Large  Stock  of  Roses,  Clematis,  Ktc,  £tc. 


GRASS,  CLOVKH,  VKGETABLE,  FLOWER  AN1»  TREE  SEEUS,  TOP  ONIONS,  Etc..  fctc. 

Catalogues  Mailed  Free.  Address 

THOS.  MEHERIN,  516  BATTERY  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


CENTRAL  NURSERY  CO. 

VAN  aELDBR  &  WYLIE,  Props. 

A  FULL  LINE  OF  FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 

FOR    SEASON    OF    1891    AND  1898. 

-AJLiSO    ItOOTElD   'VIISTES,    FIO-S,  ETC. 

NUB8EBIE8  LOCATED  AT  AOAMPO  ON  8TOOKTON  K.  B. 

OFFICE   IN  8ACBAMBNTO   PROM   DKCBMBKB   TO  MARCH. 


Address  CENTRAL  NURSERY  CO.,  Acampo  or  Sacramento. 


ORANGE  AND  LEMON  TREES. 

Med.  Sweet,  E.  W.  Navel,  Malta  Blood,  P.  R.  St.  Michael,  Satsuma, 

And  other  new  and  old  varieties. 

Villa  Franca ,  Lisbon  and  Eureka  Lemons.   Shamrock  Orange  for  Hedges. 
BANANA  BULBS  (CAVENDISH  ORINOCO)  50  CENTS  EACH. 

ALOHA  NURSERIES,  Penryn.  Placer  Co.,  California. 


WU  VVnnn    P.n  commission  merchants, 
I     III     IfWv/L^     Ka)    WV/II  and  WHOLESALE  DEALERS  in 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  AND  PRODUCE. 

ALFALFA  SESBDIH'^  to  i26  j  street, 

h  spsoiALTY.  I        SACRAMENTO.  OAL. 


THOMAS^  NURSERY, 

I.  H.  THOMAS  &  SON,  Proprietors, 

VISALIA,  CALIFORNIA. 

A  FULL  LINE  OF  FRUIT  TREES. 

The  Famous  Early  Imperial  Peach  a  Specialty, 

BEING  THE  FIRST  YKAR  ON  THE  MARl^ET. 

IT  IS  TWO  WEEKS  EARLIER  THAN  THE  FOSTER  OR  EARLY  CRAWFORD. 

IS-  SEND    FOR  CATALOGUE. 


FRENCH  PRUNE  TREES. 

4  TO  6  FT.;  2  TO  3|  FT,;  1  TO  2  FT. 

AT  VERY  LOW  RATES. 

These  trees  have  an  extra  fine  lot  of  roots,  and  are  euaranteed  to  be  the  genuine  French  Prune,  the  well  linowo 
variety  which  is  grown  and  dried  so  successfully  in  California. 

White  Adriatic  Figs,  2  to  4  Feet, 

AT  AN  EXTREMELY  LOW  PRICE. 
ALL  THE   LEADING   VARIETIES  OP   FRUIT  TREES. 
Oar  Stock  Is  all  of  Our  Own  Raising:.     We  use  no  £astern  Stock  whatever. 

 ADDRESS  

P.  W.  Treat.  Davisville  Nurseries.  Davisville,  California. 


STOCKTON  NURSERIES. 

500.000   ROOTED   MUSCAT  VINES 

Caxx  Too  IDoll-^erocl.  froaaa.  Fx*es3xo  ox-    Stools. toxi. 

Special  Prices  on  Lots  of  60,000  or  more. 

White  Adriatic  and  San  Pedro  Figs 

A  Full  Line  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Palms,  Roses  &  Small  Fruitn. 

ESTABLISHED  1868.      WRITE  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 

St -tools. -ton .  -  -  -  -  -  OjEvllf ox-xxl«,. 


NORTHERN  GROWN  SEEDS. 


REETQMAT 

fl  Perfect  IBarvel 

The  ONLY  TRUE  TREE  TOMATO 

Offsr  No  10  ^° 


BR 
EA 


-  -  -  -  lay  claim  to  the  title  of  "  Tkee 

te^a  HEIGHT  OF  10  or  i2  FEET, 

and  produces  fruit  of  an  untENSE  SIZE  and  of  the 
FINEST  FLAVOB.  At  an  enormous  price  we  pur- 
chased the  true  stock  of  this  tomato  from  the 
originator,  and  this  seed  CAN  BE  PEOCrcTEED  OSXY 
FBOM  TJS.  It  is  OBNAJIESTAL  as  well  as  USEniL. 
Two  or  three  of  theae  plants  will  make  a  wonderful 
display,  and  if  cared  for,  will  produce  all  the 
tomatoes  one  family  can  use.  Single  specimens 

often  measure  over  6  inches  in  diame- 
,„  ter  and  weig-h  over  3  lbs.  The  demand  for 

l/i,  this  rare  novelty  last  season  was  greater  than  the 

BUpply.SESn  IN  YOUB  ORDEE  EARI.Y  THIS  TZAE, 

FLOWERandVEGETABLE  SEEDSFI?FF 

TO  READERS  OF  THIS  P.iPER.  '  l^^*" 
la  order  to  induce  every  reader  of  this  paper  to 
test  Northern  Grown  Seeds,  we  will  give,  free  of 
charge  to  every  person  who  sends  as  -'o  cents  in 
silver  or  postal  note  for  a  packet  of  this  rare  to- 
mato, and  names  this  paper  and  number  of  offer,  a 
<.0UPON  that  entitles  them  to  a  collection  of 
either  flower  or  vegetable  seeds,  which  at  our  cata- 
logue prices  amounts  to  75  cents.   We  make  this 

LIBERAL  OFFER  SHiIPLY  to  IXTBODrCE  NORTHERN 

Grown  Seeds  into  all  sections.  The  seeds  will  be 
sent  to  you  post-paid  on  return  of  the  coupon  to  us. 

GRAND  UPRIGHT  PIANO  ^T"  $850 

and  thousands  of  valuable  premiums 

will  be  distributed  among  our  patrons  this  year. 
Our  catalogue  will  tell  you  how  to  get  them. 
O'J?  CATALOGUE  for  this  season  is  by  far 
the  most  complete  ever  published,  containing 
colored  plates  and  hundreds  of  illustrations.  It  is 
u  thoroughly  reliable  guide,  and  a  book  that  no 
person  who  uses  seeds  or  j>lants  should  be  with- 
out. Price,  26  cents.  This  boolj  will  be  sent  ^ 
I  KEE  to  all  who  order  a  package  of  the 
Mansfield  Tomato. 

"The  Chicago  Isteb-Ocean 
vj  e  are  in  receipt  of  a  basket  of  Tree 
Tomatoes,  not  one  weighed  less  than 
a  pound.  The  fruit  is  solid,  flavor 
delicious.  Many  weigh  2  lbs. 


OMUS  I  N  ERM  IS  -  Ih.  iiMs-,  for  >lr.)iith  stricken  districts  and  dry  soils. 
KLY  butler  CO  R  N—ino  earnest  yeuowaent  variety  in  cultivation. 


L.L.MAYai<''CO.  stpauiminn. 
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f  ACIFie  I^URAId  f  ress. 


[Jan.  16,  1892 


(  Formerly  Called  "  TRIUMPH."  ) 

ENDORSED  BY  ALL!  V  >0  A  SUCCESS  EVERYWHERE 


:e>ko  Gm.E!  SS I 


Greatest  Pulverizer  of  the  Age. 

SOMETHING  NEW  AND  ORIGINAL. 


^0  Btory  need  be  told  of  the  Cyclone  or  of  the  number  that  have  been  gold.   They  can  be  seen  working  in 
J  ,      bited  part  of  the  Pacific  Slope  whilst  hundreds  are  exported  every  year. 
b7y     ^2  yclone  mill  is  not  an  experiment,  but  acknowledged  by  all  who  have  used  it  to  be  the  most  powerful  and 
dui^®  iUill  on  the  market. 

It  is  simple  in  construction,  has  no  cogs  or  complicated  gearing  to  get  out  of  order.  Has  only  three  principal 
bearings,  heavily  babbite'1  boxes  and  self  oiling  apartments. 

The  wheel  and  vane  of  the  Cyclone  (which  are  the  most  durable  parts  of  any  solid  wheel  mill)  are  made  strong 
and  of  well  seasoned  wood  finished  with  the  best  lead  and  oil  which  neither  blister  in  the  suo  nor  is  consumed  by  rust 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  to 

Pacific  Manufacturing  Company, 

575  MISSION  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Manufacturers  and  Jobbers  of  Windmills,  Pumps,  Tanks,  TUBULAR 
WELL  TOOLS,  Pipe,  Fittinsrs,  Etc..  Etc. 


TESTinvtoiNri  axjS. 

(Copy.)  Tulare,  Cal.,  Nov.  27,  1891. 

H.  C.  SHAW  PCOW  WORKS,  Stockton,  C»l.— Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  yours  of  the  26lh  concerning  the 
Morgan  Spading  Harrow  would  say,  first  we  bought  one  un  trial.  It  gave  such  perfect  satisfaction  that  we  bought 
two  more.  This  number  not  being  sufficient,  we  borrowed  a  fourth  one  from  our  neighbor.  We  take  pleasure  in 
saying  that  as  an  orchard  and  vineyard  cullivator,  as  well  as  a  pulverizer,  we  have  seen  noth'ng  to  e<|ual  it,  it  do- 
ing the  wotk  cheaper  and  nicer  than  any  other  cultivator  we  have  had.  We  have  laid  all  others  aside,  and  next 
year  will  use  nothmg  but  the  "  Morgan  Spading  Harrow."   Yours  truly,  PAIGE  &  MORTON. 

FROM   SEOBETABY  SMITH 

Sacramento,  Cal.,  Dec.  31,  1891. 
H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS,  Stockton,  Cal.— Gents:  In  reply  to  your  Inquiiy  concerning  the  Morgan  Spad- 
ing Harrow  puri'hased  by  me  last  spring,  would  say  that  I  ordered  it  for  the  purpose  of  experimenting  in  my 
orchard  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  I  could  get  an  implement  that  would  combine  the  qualities  of  the  disc  and 
cult  vator.  I  find  upon  trial  that  the  harrow  above  referred  to  is  the  most  complete  tool  that  can  he  used  in  an 
orchard.  As  a  pulverizer,  leveler,  and  cultivator,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  it  is  the  best  I  have  ever  eeen.  It  thor- 
ouarhly  stirs  the  ground  beneath  the  surface  without  opening  it  to  the  sun's  rays  and  keeps  the  ground  loose  of 
sufficient  depth  to  retain  necessary  surface  moisture.   I  do  not  hesitate  in  recommending  it.    Very  trulv, 

EDWIN  F.  SMITH. 

We  are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Coaet. 

H.C.SHAW  PLOW  WORKS 

361,  363,  365,  367,  370.  389  and  §90  Ei  Dorado  Street, 
STOCKTON,  CAL. 


FRESNO  CANAL.  DITCHING  AND  LEVELING  SCRAPERS. 

FiREBAuoH,  Cal.  (Poso  Farm),  November  8,  1889. 
Mr.  Ja8.  PoRTBOUB,  Fresno,  Cal. — Dsar  Sir:   In  answer  to  yours  of  6th  inst.,  will  say  that  I  have  found 
your  new  style  four-horse  Scraper  the  best  all-round  Scraper  I  have  yet  tried.   Respectfuljy  yours, 

J.  W.  SCHMITZ,  Supt.  MUler  &  Lux. 

SEND   FOB   CATALOGUE   AND  PBICE  LIST. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 


PLANTS 

Corn, 
Beans, 
Ensilage, 


DISTRIBUTES 
FERTILIZERS. 

Absolutely  Guaranteed. 

Illustrated  Circular  sent  Free. 
(Mention  this  paper.) 

MFCrcO.,  Three  Rivers,  Michu 


Ktc,  Etc. 

ASPINWALL 

TBDMAN.  HOOKER  &  CO..  San  Franclaco  «n<l  Fresno.  Ascents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


BREED'S  UNIVERSAL  WEEDER 

Evory  practical  farmer  is  tispocially  interested  in  any  implement  Mint  will  tend  to  lesson 
t  he  amount  of  hlB  labor  and  fnerease  the  production  of  liis  crops  and  is  constantly  on  tlie 
outlook  for  such  Implements.  During  the  last  few  years  the  methods  of  cultivation  of  crops 
hiive  become  almost  entirely  revolutionized.  The  deep  root  pruning  process  is  going  out. 
■Surface  culture  is  going  to  become  universal.  For  this  purpose  no  implement  e(iuars  the 
BREED  WEEDER.   Investigate.  Kcnd  for  circulars. 

General  Asents,  KNAPP,  BURBBLL  &  CO.,  Portland,  Oreson. 


Jensen  &  Lauritzen, 


Qaaianteed  to  do  a  Greater 
Variety  of 
Work  than 
any  other 
Cultivator  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

er^  Send  for  Circular. 

Awarded    First  Premium 
Wherever  Exhibited. 


THE  ROCHESTER  STEEL  FRAME 

ORCHARD  and  VINYEARD  GANG 


LIGHT  WEIGHT  !    EASY  DRAFT  I 
AMPLE  STRENGTH  I 

STEEL  FRAME  OUTSIDE  OF  WHEEL 

Prevents  Injury  During  Close  Cultivation. 

LEVER  ADJUSTS  DEPTH  WHILE  PLOWING. 


Steel  Frame,  Steel  Molds,  Steel  or  Chilled  Shares  and  Lands,  TcnguelerS,  Sclf-guiding,  Simple,  Stron?. 
A  simple  adjustment  permits  plow  nearest  vines  or  trees  to  make  shallow  furrow,  say  two  inches,  thus  avoid- 
ing danger  to  the  root",  the  others  plowing  required  depth. 

Weight  of  Three-Gang  7-Inch  only  200  pounds,  and  amply  strong  for  hard  soils.    Price  complete,  $38.00. 
The  only  implement  with  advantages  of  both  Plow  and  Cultivator,  thus  satislyiag  the  aiivocates  of  either. 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  Testimonials.   

G.  G.  WICKSON  &  CO ,  General  Agents. 


3  &  5  FRONT  STREET, 


SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


346  N.  Main  Street,  Los  Angeles.     141  Front  Street,  Portland. 


IF  YOU  WANT  A  FIRST-CLASS  SPRAY  PUMP 


-GET  THE- 


BEAN  " 


WHlCa  IS  SHOWN  BY  THE  AOOOMPANYINQ  CUT. 


Every  Year  they  are  Improved,  if  Possible. 

 THIS  SEASON'S   PUMP.'?  HAVE  

HEAVY  STEEIj  RECEPTACLES, 

 AND  

Both  Valves  Can  be  got  at  in  a  Moment's  Time 
with  a  Common  Farm  Wrench. 


They  ECONOMIZE  LABOR  and  throw  a  penetrating 
spray.  Send  for  Circulars. 

THE  BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO.,^f^ 

SAN  JOSB,  OAIi. 


Vol.  XLIII.   No.  4. 


SAN  FRANOISOO    SATURDAY,  JANUARY  23.  1892. 


THE  DEWEY  PUBUSHINO  CO., 
Office,  22u  Market  St. 


Advance  in  Sulphur. 

Winter  spraying  for  scale  insects  is  now  in  progress  over 
a  great  part  of  the  coast,  and  as  the  most  popular  applica- 
tion is  the  lime,  salt  and  sulphur  wash,  the  result  has  been 
a  largely  increased  consumption  of  sulphur  in  winter,  in 
addition  to  the  large  amounts  used  at  other  times  of  the 
year  in  vineyards  and  in  fruit-drying.  One  of  the  large 
handlers  of  both  the  ground  and  refined  says  that  within 
the  past  two  years  the  demand  has  about  doubled,  due 
largely,  if  not  entirely,  to  its  use  by  fruit  growers.  In 
consequence  of  the  latter's  growing  requirements  for  sul- 
phur, any  increase  in  its  market  value  is  severely  felt. 

The  price  of  ground  sul- 
phur, which  has  been  ruling 
at  $1.35  a  barrel,  was  the  past 
week  marked  up  to  $1.75  a 
barrel,  with  a  strong  prob- 
ability that  a  still  higher  price 
will  be  reached  in  the  near 
future.  The  advance  in  the 
price  is  said  by  Mr.  Durand, 
agent  for  the  grinders,  to  be 
due  to  a  recent  combination 
of  the  mine  owners  in  Sicily, 
who  for  several  years  past 
have  been  fighting  each 
other.  Their  competition  en- 
abled New  York  grinders  to 
secure  the  raw  material  at 
very  low  prices;  but  under 
the  combination  the  price  was 
advanced  to  $40  a  ton  deliv- 
ered in  New  York.  This  rise 
caused  Eastern  grinders  to 
look  to  Japan  for  supplies, 
and  bid  as  high  as  $25  a  too 
on  board  ship.  As  Japan  i.s 
the  source  of  supply  for  thia 
city,  San  Francisco  grinders 
found  themselves  unable  to 
buy  at  $20  a  ton  delivered 
here,  and  in  consequence  are 
paying  in  Japan  the  same 
price  bid  by  New  York  buy- 
ers.   Even  at  the  advance, 

Japan  sellers  or  miners  will  not  enter  into  a  contract  for 
future  delivery,  except  at  the  price  current  when  required 
for  shipment,  which  is  accepted  as  indicating  higher  prices 
soon. 

A  Fine  Grape  Display. 

We  like  to  present  engravings  of  fruit  displays  which 
show  taateful  style  in  arrangement,  as  well  as  intrinsic 
merit  in  the  materials  exhibited.  We  have  not  recently 
seen  a  grape  display  which  pleases  us  more  for  style  than 
the  one  shown  on  this  page.  It  represents  a  pyramid  of 
grapes  exhibited  by  W.  W.  Waterman  of  Laurel,  Santa 
Cruz  county,  at  a  recent  district  fair  at  Santa  Cruz.  It 
received  a  first  premium  for  display  and  eight  first  pre- 
miums for  single  varieties.  The  base  of  the  pyramid  was 
six  feet,  and  its  height  three  feet  eight  inches.  It  con- 
tained 500  pounds  of  grapes  of  ten  varieties. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  exhibitor  succeeded  in  adopting 
a  very  good  form  of  pyramid,  and  in  covering  it  so  as  to 
preserve  symmetry.  The  intrusion  of  leaves  is  just  em- 
phatic enough  to  produce  a  good  effect,  and  the  immense 
cluHters  in  the  foreground  are  very  effective.  The  engrav- 
ing will  serve  not  only  to  impress  distant  readers  with  the 
elegance  of  California  grapes,  but  will  be  suggestive  to 
local  exhibitors  in  arranging  other  displays. 


Rbpoet  of  the  University  Experiment  Stations. — 
Prof,  E.  W.  Hilgard  has  just  issued  his  report  as  director 
of  the  experiment  stations  of  the  University  of  California. 
It  is  the  largest,  most  varied  in  its  contents  and  the  most 
valuable  report  which  has  been  issued  from  the  agricul- 
tural department  of  the  University  at  Berkeley,  and  our 
readers  should  make  application  for  it  while  the  supply 
lasts.  It  is  sent  free  of  postage.  The  scope  of  the  report 
can  be  seen  by  a  brief  reference  to  its  contents.  There  are 
50  pages  on  soil  analyses,  30  on  water  analyses,  18  on  alkali 
topics,  28  on  fruit  and  vegetable  products,  10  on  fertilizers, 
26  on  olives  and  olive  oil,  15  on  fiber  plants,  20  on  grasses 
and  forage  plants,  16  on  various  industrial  plants,  28  on 


PREMIUM   EXHIBIT  OF   GRAPES   AT   SANTA   CRUZ   FAIR,   BY   W.   W.   WATERMAN   OF  LAUREL 

California  weeds,  30  on  the  outlying  culture  stations,  25 
on  economic  entomology,  etc.  Readers  interested  in  any 
of  these  lines  of  investigation  and  experiment  should  cer- 
tainly apply  for  this  report. 

Pari  isanship  in  the  politics  of  this  Government  is  a 
very  great  evil,  and  there  are  times  when  it  appears  as  if 
there  was  no  sentiment  suflBciently  earnest  or  patriotic  to 
overcome  it.  But  it  is  gratifying  to  notice  that  when  any- 
thing like  a  serious  national  emergency  arises,  not  only 
the  people  but  the  politicians  are  ready  enough  to  put 
partisanship  aside  and  remember  only  the  honor  of  their 
country.  The  national  capital  is  now  given  up  largely  to 
Chilean  war  talk.  There  is  no  other  question,  apparently, 
in  the  public  mind  there.  And  in  all  this  talk  there  is  not 
the  first  hint  of  partisan  spirit,  not  the  first  apparent  effort 
to  turn  the  situation  to  partisan  advantage.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  believe  that  the  spirit  of  patriotism  is  dead  or  even  de- 
clining in  the  American  people. 

The  Poor  Sheep  Men. — The  poor  sheepowners  who 
lead  their  flocks  upon  the  sides  and  summits  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  are  still  catching  it  lively  at  the  hands  of  the 
forest  conservers.  The  latest  infliction  is  a  long  article 
in  one  of  the  dailies  entitled  '"The  Huns  of  California," 
which  means  of  course,  the  devastating  sheep  men. 


A  Movement  Among  Raisin  Producers. 

Steps  were  taken  at  a  Farmers'  Institute  recently  held  at 
Fowler,  Fresno  county,  toward  a  corporate  or  cooperative 
movement  among  raisin  producers  of  the  State  to  eecure  a 
better  marketing  of  the  product.  The  Tulare  raisin  men 
had  previously  met  and  authorized  N.  W.  Motheral  to  pro- 
ceed on  a  mission  to  Fresno  to  enlist  cooperation.  His 
address  on  the  needs  of  such  action  was  well  received,  and 
in  the  discussion  which  followed,  as  has  previously  been 
shown  in  the  Rukal,  those  Fresno  raisin  producers 
who  marketed  their  fruit  this  year  through  their  own  organ- 
izations had  done  better  than  those  who  sold  to  the  old 

line  of  packers  and  shippers. 
There  was  noticeable  in  the 
meeting,  which  was  a  large 
one,  a  strong  sentiment  in 
favor  of  a  general  effort  on 
the  part  of  producers  to  do 
their  own  business,  and  there 
was  finally  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  issue  a  call  for  a 
general  meeting  of  raisin  pro- 
ducers in  Fresno,  as  is  de- 
scribed in  the  report  on  the 
Fowler  Institute  reported  on 
page  79  of  this  issue.  We  ex- 
pect this  call  will  soon  be 
issued  and  given  full  pub- 
licity. 

Evidence  accumulates  that 
the  low  prices  for  dried  fruits 
last  fall  was  due  directly  to  a 
concerted     bear  movement 
among  Eastern  dealers,  the 
method  being  to  refuse  to  buy 
futures,  force  the  product  upon 
the  market  and  get  possession 
of  it  at  the  lowest  possible 
price.    The  game  succeeded 
better  even  than  the  dealers 
dared  to  hope.    They  got  pos- 
session of  the  fruit  at  lower 
prices  than  they  expected  and 
now  congratulate  themselves 
that  only  three  months  have 
passed,  prices  are  advancing  and  they  have  still  nine 
months  in  which  to  enjoy  advancing  values  before  another 
crop  is  ready.    It  will  be  the  producers'  fault  if  they  are 
caught  twice  in  the  same  trap.    The  remedy  is  cooperative 
packing  and  selling;  putting  a  fair  price  on  the  goods  and 
holding  for  it.   This  the  producers  can  accomplish  by 
pulling  together. 


Not  Quite. — The  reports  from  the  rain  makers  at 
Pixley,  Tulare  county,  are  that  they  succeeded  in  giving 
the  barometer  a  lot  of  trouble  and  sent  it  tumbling  down- 
ward, but  that  it  persistently  refused  to  go  quite  far  enough 
and  nothing  appeared  in  the  sky  but  a  few  clouds,  which 
finally  flew  away  in  disgust.  Evidently  the  material  was 
set  for  a  wetter  spot  than  the  upper  San  Joaquin  and 
didn't  have  power  enough.  A  heavier  dose  should  be 
tried  next  time. 


Angoras. — Next  week  we  shall  publish  the  memorial 
which  the  Angora  Goat-Breeders'  Association  of  Califor- 
nia has  addressed  to  Congress  in  the  interest  of  their  in- 
dustry. It  will  be  found  a  very  important  document.  We 
regret  to  learn  that  Julius  Weyand  of  Colusa,  the  well- 
known  secretary  of  the  association,  is  considerably  out  of 
health  this  winter.  His  old  associates  in  goat  circles  will 
wish  him  speedy  recovery. 
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m^iE  ^Botanist. 

Concerning;   English  Names  for   Our  | 
Western  Forest  Trees. 

[Written  for  the  Rural  Press  by  J.  G.  Lemmon.] 
Oakland,  Cal. 
To  botanists,  naturalists,  "writers,  travel- 
ers and  tree  lovers  generally,  greeting: 

Let  us  institute  and  maintain  a  much- 
needed  reform  in  the  use  of  English  or  ver- 
nacular names  for  our  Western  trees. 

Let  us  insist,  first  of  all,  upon  decent 
names  for  our  trees. 

Let  us  insist  upon  suitable  names. 
Let  us  insisc  upon  descriptive  names. 
Let  us  insist  upon  distinguishing  names. 
Let  us  insist  upon  having  but  one  name 
for  each  kind  of  tree. 

Let  us  habitually  use  the  one  proper  name 
until  it  is  taken  up  by  the  public  and  made 
the  popular  name. 

Of  course,  it  is  admitted  that  the  only 
really  distinguishing  names  are  those  con- 
ferred and  duly  published  by  scientists  hav- 
ing full  knowledge  of  an  object  and  all  its 
relations.  These  are  the  technical  names — 
those  of  last  resort — for  they  only  may  in- 
fallibly distinguish  any  object  in  nature. 

These  names  are  written  in  Latin,  so  as 
to  be  read  and  understood  by  the  learned  of 
all  nations,  but  the  ordinary  English  reader 
often  hesitates  about  dealing  with  them,  not 
knowing  that  they  are  generally  easily  pro- 
nounced, for  all  the  letters  are  given  their 
proper  sound,  none  are  silent,  and  every 
vowel  is  in  a  separate  syllable. 

However,  I  am  not  now  advocating  the 
popular  use  of  the  scientific  names — that 
will  come  about  in  due  time.  The  youths 
of  America  will  soon  be  ashamed  not  to  be 
as  familiar  with  our  principal  botanical 
names  as  with  household  words. 

But  the  conferring  of  English  or  vernacu- 
lar names  is  often  left  to  the  indiscriminate 
fancy  of  thoughtless  persons — those  first 
meeting  with  the  object. 

For  instance,  in  one  short  range  of  Cali- 
fornia mountains,  there  are  seven  different 
species  of  pine.  Three  of  these  pines  are 
called  by  the  same  name,  and  that,  the  un- 
intel  igible,  indecent  one  of"  Bull  Pine." 

Now,  one  of  these  species — Pinus  Coul- 
teri — bears  the  largest  and  heaviest  cones  in 
the  world,  often  weighing  five  to  eight 
pounds  each.  What  better  name  for  this 
tree  than  Big  Cone  Pine?  A  second—/". 
Sabiniana — has  pea  green  or  grayish  foli- 
age, distinguishing  the  trees  from  others  at 
a  distance.  Gray  Leaf  Pine  is  suggested 
for  this  tree.  The  third  species — P.  Jef- 
jreyi — has  dark,  often  black  bark,  finely 
checked,  in  strong  contrast  with  the  lighter 
colored  Yellow  Pine — P.  ponderosa — wi;h 
which  it  is  often  associated.  What  better 
name  for  this  tree  than  Black  Bark  Pine.? 

I  submit  the  following  list  of  names  for 
our  Western  Cone-bearers,  selected  mostly 
from  the  confusion  of  names  in  local  use, 
where  such  were  found  at  all  suitable  or  even 
passable.  In  a  few  instances,  a  new  name 
has  been  coined  which  it  is  thought  aptly  de- 
scribes or  designates  a  given  tree,  while  all 
indecent  or  totally  inappropriate  names, 
however  common  or  popular  they  may  be, 
are  rigorously  ignored. 

I  invite  criticisms  or  suggestions  from  all 
interested,  and  hold  this  list  open  for  cor- 
rection for  one  year  or  longer  if  desired. 

The  subject  is  of  much  more  importance 
at  this  time  than  may  be  apparent  to  the 
reader,  because  lately,  attention  has  been  di- 
rectly called  to  our  forest  trees  by  the  pub- 
lication of  extended  descriptions  accom- 
panied by  illustrations  in  our  late  Cal.  For- 
estry Reports. 

Also  collections  of  specimens  of  all  our 
trees  are  to  be  made  this  season  for  exhibi- 
tion at  the  Quadricentennial  Celebration  of 
our  country's  greatness,  and  the  English 
names  will  necessarily  come  in  for  a  large 
share  of  attention. 

Vernacular  names  with  all  their  unfitness 
are  sure  to  be  suggested.    Shall  we  see  to  it 
that  only  appropriate  ones  are  used  t  Ex- 
ample is  a  potent  teacher. 
Let  us  lead  the  public  mind  ! 
Let  us  select  the  best  names  ! 
Let  us  magnetize  the  good  names  ! 
Let  us  fix  the  right  names  I 

Cone-bearing  Trees  of  Northwest 
America,  including:  California. 

In  this  descriptive  list,  just  enough  of  detail  is 
Riven  to  bring  out  the  characters  for  certain  identi- 
fication, and  upon  which  are  based  both  the  Latin 
and  English  names  of  tribes,  genera,  groups  and 
species.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  English  name  is 
often  but  the  translation  of  the  Latin  one. 

CONIFER.^;, 

The  Cone-bearers. 

Resinous,  mostly  evergreen  trees  and 
shrubs  of  cool,  mostly  northern  regions; 


fruit  mostly  cone-shaped  and  scaly;  leaves 
mostly  needle-shaped;  flowers  diclinous. 

Three  sub-orders  with  ten  tribes. 

PiNACEA,  pines  and  their  allies. 

CuPRESSACEA,  cypresses  and  their  allies. 

Taxacea,  yews  and  their  allies. 

PiNACEA,  includes  three  tribes  :  One, 
the  Araucarias,  in  the  Southern  Hemis- 
phere, the  second  the  Cunninghatnias,  small 
dwarfed  trees  of  China;  the  third,  the  one 
that  concerns  us  most — the  very  important 
ABIETINESe,  OR  PiTCH-Y  I  ELDING  TREES. 
Very  resinous  trees;  fruit  a  woody  or  leath- 
ery cone  or  burr  of  spirally  overlapping 
scales  on  an  elongated  axis,  each  scale  bear- 
ng  two  usually  winged  seeds. 

Two  large  sub-tribes. 

Sub-Tribe  I.,  Fasclculares. 

Trees  with  the  conspicuous  secondary 
leaves  in  fascicles  or  bundles  of  2  to  5  each, 
or  in  elongated  tufts  of  many  leaves  in  each. 
Three  genera,  viz  :  PiNUS,  Cedrus  and 
Larix. 

Pinus— True  Pines. 
Very  useful  trees  with  leaves  in  fascicles 
of  2  to  5  each  (one  species  single-leafed) 
sheathed  at  base  with  scaly  wrappings. 
Fruit,  a  cone  or  burr  of  diverse  forms  and 
requiring  two  years  to  mature  (two  species 
require  3  years).  Cone  scales  with  protu- 
berances usually  tipped  with  spines  or  the 
like.    Two  Classes. 

Class  I,  Smooth-Coned  Short  Leafed  White 
Pines. 

Cones  smooth,  the  protuberances  on  the 
ends  of  the  scales  devoid  of  prickles  or 
hooks;  seeds  large,  leaves  in  5s.  Wood 
usually  lighter-colored,  softer  and  less  resin- 
ous than  that  of  the  other  class.  Five  spe- 
cies in  two  groups,  a  trio  and  a  pair. 

Group  i.  Long-coned  Lumber  Pines. 
Cones  long,  narrow,  cylindrical,  8  to  22 
inches  long  and  i  to  4  inches  thick,  on  long 
Stems  becoming  pendent  and  breaking  at 
maturity.  Trees  usually  very  large,  with 
grayish,  finely-checked  bark,  large  and  long, 
upper-bearing  limbs  and  light  green  foliage. 

1.  Pinus  Lambertiana,  Dougl.,  "  Great 
Sugar  Pine."  Trees  of  the  largest  dimen- 
sions, 120  to  300,  or,  favorably  situated,  250 
to  300  feet  high  and  10  to  20  in  diameter; 
scattered  among  other  trees  of  the  Coast 
and  Sierra  mountains  at  middle  elevations. 
Cones  very  long,  10  to  22  inches  long — the 
longest  known. 

2.  P.  monticola,  Dougl.,  "  Mountain 
Pine." — Smaller,  lighter-barked  trees  than 
the  preceding  in  sub-alpine  regions  of  the 
Sierra,  but  northward  in  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington found  at  lower  elevations;  cones  nar- 
row, 6  to  12  inches  long;  scales  thin,  weak, 
reflexed  at  maturity. 

3.  j/r^73z/i?r/«<j,  Wislizenus,  "Arizona 
White  Pine." —  Large  trees  of  Ariz,  and 
Northern  Mex.  with  cone  scales  long  and 
strongly  reflexed — (hence  once  named  P. 
rejiexa  by  Dr.  Engelmann). 

Group  2.  Short-Coned  Alpine  Pines. 
Dwarfed,  often  depressed  trees  forming  the 
upper  fringes  of  the  forests  on  the  Rocky 
Mts.  and  the  Sierra  Nevada. 

4.  P.  flexilis,  James,  "  Limber-twig 
Pine." — Small  or  depressed  trees  of  the 
Rocky  mountains  and  a  few  on  the  peaks  of 
certain  mountains  in  the  Southern  Sierra. 

5.  P.  albicaulis,  Engelm.,  "  White-bark 
Pine." — Very  white-barked,  often  repressed 
trees  forming  the  timber  line  on  certain 
peaks  of  the  Sierra.  Cone  globular,  set 
close  upon  the  short,  stout,  erect,  white,  an- 
nual stems. 

Class    11.     Rough-Coned,  Diverse-Leafed 
Pitch  Pines. 

Cones   rough,   armed  with  conspicuous 
knobs,  prickles  or  hooks.    Wood  usually 
darker,  harder,  more  resinous  than  that  of 
the  first  class.    Fourteen  species  in  two  sec 
tions  of  two  groups  each. 

Section  A.  Sub-Terminal,  Mostly 
Deciduous-Coned  Pines.— Cones  arising 
near  the  terminal  leaf  bud,  deciduous  at 
maturity.  Eight  species  in  two  very  un- 
equal groups. 

Group  3.  Coherent-Coned,  Short- 
Leafed,  Close-Grained  Pines. — Cones 
small,  at  ma'urity  separating  from  the  stem 
and  remaining  entire.  Four  diverse  pairs  of 
species. 

1ST  Pair:  Oblong-Coned,  Plume  Pines. 
Cones  oblong,  cylindrical,  3  to  5  inches 
long,  pendent  from  the  long  plume-like 
branchlets;  leaves  in  5s.  Sub-alpine  trees 
of  the  Rocky  mountains,  with  a  few  trees 
only  on  the  Sierra. 

6.  P.  Bal/ouriana,]tf(.,  "Fox  tail  Pine."— 
A  few  trees  in  sequestered  nooks  near  Shasta 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  Mt.  Whitney.  Cones 
with  very  small  prickles. 

7.  P.  aristata,  Engelm.,  "Bristle-Cone 
Pine." — Similar,  but  smaller  trees  on  a  few 
peaks  of  the  Southern  Sierra,  but  chiefly  in 
Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  Colorado.  Cones 
with  long,  conspicuous,  bristle-like  prickles. 


2ND  Pair.  California  Globe-Coned, 
Nut  Pines. — Cones  subglobose  1%  to  2 
inches  thick;  scales  few;  very  protuberant, 
without  prickles,  widely  opening  at  maturity, 
loosely  holding  the  large,  delicious  seeds. 

8.  P.  fnonophylla,  Torr.  and  Frem., 
"  Single-Leaf  Pine." — Small,  branching  trees 
of  the  Great  Basin,  the  eastern  slopes  of  the 
Sierra  and  the  Tehachapi  mountains;  leaves 
solitary,  terete,  pungent-pointed;  seeds  large, 
soft-shelled. 

9.  P.  Parryanna,  Engelm.,  "Parry 
Pine." — Small  trees  in  the  peninsula  of 
Lower  California,  with  a  few  specimens  ex- 
tending into  San  Diego  Co.,  California. 
Cones  smaller  than  the  preceding,  with  soft- 
shelled  seeds;  leaves  in  5s. 

3D  Pair.  Southern  Pinyons  or  Nut 
Pines.  — Cones  globose  and  seeds  edible,  like 
the  preceding.  (Not  strictly  in  our  North- 
west development,  but  partly  included.) 

10.  Engelm.,  "New  Mexican 
Pinyon  or  Nut  Pine." — Small  trees,  with 
small,  few-scaled  cones  and  very  nutritious 
seeds;  largely  collected  for  export  to  Cali- 
fornia and  Eastern  markets. 

11.  P.  cembroides,  Zuccarini.  "Stone 
Seed  Pinyon  or  Nut  Pine."  —  Small, 
round-headed  trees  of  Arizona  and  North- 
ern Mexico,  with  small  cones,  but  very  large 
hard-shelled  seeds,  largely  used  in  Mexico 
for  food. 

4THPAIR.  Thimble-Coned,  Thin-Bark 
Pines. — Cone  very  small,  i  to  2  inches 
long,  strongly  declined;  leaves  in  pairs. 
Trees  with  exceptionally  thin  bark  and  small 
cones. 

12.  P.  contorta,  Dougl.,  "Scrub  Pine." 
Very  small,  scrubby  trees,  on  and  near  the 
northwest  coast  of  California  and  Oregon, 
the  very  small  cones  often  remaining  on  the 
trees  for  many  years. 

13.  P.  Murray a?ina,  Balf. ,  "Tamarack 
Pine." — Tall,  slender  trees  in  wet,  subalpine 
swamps  of  the  Sierra  and  northward;  also 
in  the  Rocky  mountains.  Cones  ovate- 
conical,  lyi  tn2}4  inches  long.  Trees  usu- 
ally discharging  pitch  or  gum.  Bark  only 
one-fourth  to  one-half  inch  thick.  Wood 
tough  and  light. 

Group  4.  Broken-Coned,  Lumber 
Pines. — Cones  breaking  away  at  maturity 
from  the  short  stem  by  an  irregular,  trans- 
verse fracture  within  the  base.  They  are  of 
medium  size,  ovate  conical,  4  to  8  inches 
long,  and  half  as  broad  at  base;  leaves  in 
3s,  5  to  8  inches  long.  Large  trees,  with 
thick,  deeply-fissured  bark,  and  yielding 
lumber  of  great  value.  Trees  widely  dis- 
tributed at  middle  altitudes. 

14.  P.  ponderosa,  Dougl,,  "Yellow 
Pine." — Trees  of  the  largest  size  200  to  300 
feet  in  height;  the  largest  often  250  to  300 
feet  high  and  5  to  15  feet  thick;  bark  in  the 
typical  form,  yellowish  or  whitish,  mostly 
very  thick  and  deeply-fissured  into  large 
plates;  cones  conical-ovate,  2  to  5  inches 
long;  male  flowers,  long  and  flexuous.  The 
broken  branchlets  exhale  an  odor  of  tur- 
pentine. 

Var  (a)  nigricans,  "  Brown-bark   Pine." — 
Trees  of  medium  size,  flourishing  usually 
in  moister  situations  than   other  forms 
and  longer  retaining  their  lower  limbs; 
sap  wood  usually  of  many  layers;  cones, 
largest  of  the  species,  3  to  6  inches  long. 
Var  \b)  Benthamiana,   '  Foothills  Yellow 
Pine." — Medium-sized  trees  in  the  coast 
mountains  and  Western   Sierra  foothills, 
usually  spire-shaped;  cones,  smaller  and 
narrower  than  the  preceding. 
Var    (c)   brachyptera,    "Southern  Yellow 
Pine." — Trees  of  Northern  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico;  cones  small,  ovate,  2  lo  4 
inches  long. 
Var.  {d)  scopulorum,  "Rocky  Mt.  Yellow 
Pine." — A  small,  spire  shaped  tree  of  the 
Rocky  Mts.;  leaves  often  in  pairs  and  re- 
maining on  ihe  limbs  several  \ears. 
15-    P-  Je&'reyi,   Murr.,  "Black  Pine." 
Chiefly  distinguished  from   the  ponderosa 
species  (with  which  it  is  often  associated)  by 
the  trees  affecting  usually  more  elevated 
regions  and  having  darker,  finer-checked 
bark;  the  young  branchlets  and  leaves  are 
colored   by  a  whitish   powder;  aho  when 
broken   they   exhale  a  pleasant,  aromatic 
odor  like  that  of  orange;  cones  large,  6  to 
10  inches  long,  ovate,  with  strong  prickles. 
Var.  {a)  deflexa,  "Red-bark  Pine."~This 
form  constitutes  one  of  the  principal  tim- 
ber trees  of  the  high  Sierras,  notably  near 
Truckee.    The   bark  is  usually  reddish 
brown,  thick,  coarsely-checked  and  braid- 
ed, especially   toward    the   top  of  the 
tree;  cones,  large,  6  to  10  inches  long. 
Var.  (b)  peninsularis,  "  Peninsula  Pine." — 
On  the  San  Rafael  mountains  of  Lower 
California ;    bark,  grayish  brown,  thick, 
deeply-furrowed;  cones,  remarkably  abun- 
dant and  large,  6  to  8  inches  long. 
Var.  (c)  ambigua. — A  tree  of  the  lake  region 
of  Western  Montana,  "with  purple  cones 
and  long  glaucous  foliage  " 
Group  5,   New  or   Little  Known 
'  Pines  of  Arizona  and  Southward. — 


Small  coned  trees  resembling  our  Northern 
Yellow  Pine. 

16.  P.  Arizonica,  Engelm.,  "  Arizona  5 
leafed  Lumber    Pine."     In    the  highest 
mountains  of  Arizona  and  Northern  Mexico, 

17.  P.  latifolia,  Sargent.,  "Arizona  Broad- 
leafed  Lumber  Pine."  Rare  trees  in  the 
Santa  Rita  mountains  of  Central  Arizona. 

18.  P.  Chihuahuana,  Engelm.,  "Chihua- 
hua or  Top-Coned  Pine."  Mountains  of 
Southern  Arizona  and  Northern  Mexico. 

Section  B. — Lateral,  Mostly  Per- 
sistent-Coned, Long  leafed  Pines. — 
Cones  arising  laterally,  i.  e.,  along  the  bear- 
ing stems,  usually  at  some  distance  from  the 
apex;  mostly  not  falling  at  maturity,  but 
persisting,  and  either  becoming  inclosed  by 
the  later  layers  of  wood,  or  the  peduncle  is 
stretched  and  at  length  broken  by  the  en- 
largement of  the  tree,  while  the  cone  is  often 
carried  outward  confined  in  the  bark,  leav- 
ing a  channel  behind  it  to  ihe  heart  of  the 
tree.  Leaves  large  and  long,  6  to  12  inches. 
Six  species  forming  a  pair  of  trios,  or  groups. 

Group  6.  Heavy,  Spine-Coned,  Long- 
Limbed  Pines, — Cones  of  the  heaviest, 
largest  and  hardest  description,  on  long, 
stout,  spreading  peduncles,  opening  at  ma 
turity,  but  often  remaining  until  forced  off 
by  the  enlargement  of  the  tree.  Scales  of 
the  rone  very  large  and  thick,  often  termi- 
nating in  long,  stout,  curved  spines  or  hooks; 
seeds  very  large,  black,  thick-  shelled.  Leaves 
in  3s  or  5s,  very  large  and  long,  8  to  14 
inches.  Picturesque  trees  remarkablefor  their 
usually  divided  trunk  or  very  long  limbs  and 
for  their  heavy,  spine-bearing  cones. 

19.  P.  Torreyana,  Parry,  "  Torrey 
Pine." — A  few  small  trees,  not  to  exceed  a 
few  hundred  in  all;  buffeted,  often  pros- 
trated by  the  ocean  winds  at  Del  Mar,  San 
Diego  Co.,  with  a  few  on  Santa  Rosa  Island. 
Leaves  in  5s,  very  large  and  long,  8  to  12 
inches.  Cones  broadly  ovate,  4  to  6  inches 
long,  weighing  i  to  2  pounds,  and  armed 
with  short,  stout  spines. 

20.  P.  Coulteri,  Don.,  "  Big-Cone 
Pine." — Trees  of  medium  size,  with  dark 
green,  abundant,  three-leaved  foliage;  com- 
posed of  very  large  and  long  leaves, 
8  to  14  inches  long.  Cones  elon- 
gated, elliptical,  of  matchless  size  and 
weight,  15  to  20  inches  long  and  often  weigh- 
ing five  to  eight  pounds.  The  outer  hooks 
are  often  two  to  four  inches  long,  and  curved 
like  a  nail  grab.  Trees  of  limited  range  in 
the  Southern  coast  ranges  and  San  Bernar- 
dino mountains. 

21.  P.  Sabiniana,  Dougl.,  "  Gray-Leaf 
Pine.'' — Usually  small,  round-headed  trees 
of  the  hot,  sloping  foothills  with  divided 
trunks  and  scant  foliage  of  grayish  color,  all 
but  the  leaves  of  the  season  drooping  down- 
ward, or  early  falling  away.  Cones  broadly 
ovate,  weighing  2  to  5  pounds,  armed  with 
stout,  short  hooks;  seeds  very  large,  one-half 
to  three  fourths  inch  long,  with  a  thick,  nar- 
row wing.    Leaves  in  3s. 

Group  7.  Close -Coned,  Slender 
Pines. — Cones  in  verticils  or  clusters,  usu- 
ally strongly  declined  and  gibbous;  usually 
long-persistent,  and  remaining  long-closed, 
holding  the  seed.  Small  trees  mostlv 
crowded  into  dense  groves,  hence  tall  and 
slender;  maturing  fruit  when  quite  young. 
Leaves  in  3s  or  2s. 

22.  P.  Banksiana,  Lambert,  "  Canada 
Horn  Cone  Pine." — A  small  treejwith  its  pecul- 
iar, persistent  cones  curving  and  pointing  to- 
ward the  apex  of  the  branch  like  little  horns 
(the  only  instance  in  the  family).  Reaching 
the  Selkirk  mountains  in  British  Columbia. 

23.  P.  Californica,    Loiseleur  (until  re 
cently  called  P.insignis,  Dougl.),"  Monterey 
Pine  " — Beautiful  trees  on  Point  Pinos,  near 
Monterey,  and    abundant   in  cultivation. 
Leaves  in  3s. 

M2lx.  {a)  radiata,  "Spreading-Cone  Pine." — 
The  large-coned  form  near  Monterey  Bay. 

Var.  (3)  levigata,  "  Nearly  Smooth  Cone 
Pine.'' — Cone  small,  nearly  smooth.  Trees 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  forest  farthest  from 
the  ocean. 

24.  P.  attenuata,  Lemmon  (until  recently 
called  P.  tuberculata,  Gordon,  and  in  En- 
glish, "Knob-Cone  Pine")  "  Narrow-Cone 
Pine." — Usually  small,  early  bearing,  slender 
trees  on  sunny  slopes  of  the  Northern 
Sierra,  and  rarely  on  the  coast  ranges. 
Cones  strongly  declined,  narrow  and  pointed, 
3  to  7  inches  long.  Remaining  on  the  trees 
and  unopened  for  an  indefinite  number  of 
years.    Leaves  in  3s. 

25.  P.  muricata,  Don.,  "Prickle-Cone 
Pine."  Small,  slender  trees  usually  in 
swampy  places  along  a  limited  portion  of  the 
Coast  Range,  mostly  northward  from  San 
Francisco.  Cones  clustered,  ovale,  2  to  3 
inches  long,  with  small,  sharp,  persistent 
prickles.  The  cones  have  been  known  to 
remain  unopened  for  20  to  30  years,  then  to 
release  good  seeds.  Leaves  in  pairs,  usually 
long,  3  to  6  inches. 

other  fascicle-leaved  trees. 

The  other  two  (or  three)  genera — True 
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Cedar,  Larch  and  False  Larch  (?)— 
have  their  leaves  in  fascicles  of  few  to  6o, 
tufted  on  the  ends  of  short  branchlets. 

Cedrus  Link,TrueCedar.— Trees  with 
cones  erect,  large,  depressed  at  the  ends;  the 
leaves  persistent  several  years.  Cultivated 
in  California. 

26.  C.  Lidani,  Barrelier,  "Cedar  of 
Lebanon." — Leaves  dense,  grass  green; 
branches  fiat,  fan-shaped,  on  long,  drooping 
limbs. 

27.  C.  Deodara,  Loudon,  "Tree  of  God, 
Indian  Cedar." — Leaves  glaucous  or  whitish 
in  larger  fascicles  on  fewer,  more  irregular 
branches. 

Larix,  Link,  Larch  or  Tamarack. — 
Trees  with  cones  pendent  on  branches  of 
the  previous  season's  growth;  leaves  prompt- 
ly deciduous. 

28.  L.  Lyallii,  Parlatore,  "Woolly 
Larch."  Small  trees  of  the  Cascades  and 
eastward  to  the  Rocky  Mts.,  the  branchlets 
and  cones  clothed  with  whitish  hairs,  the 
cones  promptly  deciduous. 

29.  L.  occidentalism  Nuttall,  "Great 
Western  Larch." — Large,  usually  tall  trees 
of  the  Northwest,  on  high  or  dry  situations, 
peculiar  for  their  thick  bark  and  the  cones 
bristly  with  long  exserted  bracts. 

\To  be  concluded^] 


Horticulture. 


The  Mango, 

Melbourne,  f  la.  Dec.  15. 
To  THE  Editor: — The  mango  ranks 
with  the  orange,  pineapple  and  banana,  the 
four  choicest  fruits  of  the  tropics  which  com- 
pare very  favorably  with  the  peach,  pear, 
apple  and  grape,  the  four  typical  temperate 
fruits. 

The  fruit  is  oblong,  roundish  or  kidney- 
shaped,  flattened,  and  contains  a  large  flat 
seed  or  pit,  to  which  the  flesh  adheres  by  a 
tough  fibre  after  the  manner  of  a  clingstone 
oeach.  The  skin  is  thick,  peels  off  much 
like  that  of  a  banana  and  the  pulp  is  orange, 
salmon  or  red  and  of  a  peculiar  rich,  spicy 
flavor,  very  luscious  and  juicy.  Different 
varieties  differ  from  each  other  greatly,  but 
as  a  general  thing  they  may  be  compared 
to  clingstone  peaches  with  a  pineapple 
flavor.  Like  oranges  and  peaches,  they 
sport  from  seed  to  some  extent  and  thus 
new  varieties  can  be  produced.  The  tree 
bears  at  four  or  five  years  from  the  seed, 
therefore  only  seedlings  have  been  planted; 
but  by  following  the  analogy  of  the  orange 
industry  we  are  trying  budding  by  a  peculiar 
process  which  promises  well  so  far. 

The  tree  yields  enormously;  seven  year 
old  trees  having  been  known  to  bear  five 
bushels  per  tree.  The  fruit  will  bear  trans- 
portation  as    well  as  peaches  or  grapes. 

The  rind  varies  in  color  through  all  shades 
of  pink,  carmine,  red,  orange,  yellow,  salmon 
and  green  in  different  combinations  and  is 
very  showy.  The  leaves  are  long  and  narrow 
and  leathery  and  the  new  growth  a  brilliant 
wine  color,  which  in  contrast  with  the  deep 
green  of  the  mature  foliage  combined  with 
its  wonderfully  symmetrical  habit  of  growth, 
render  it  one  of  the  most  desirable  of  orna- 
mental trees.  The  tree  delights  in  a  deep 
soil,  but  will  thrive  in  sand,  clay,  gravel  or 
rocks.  While  young,  frost  will  injure  it, 
but  ifprotectedfor  the  first  two  years,it  will  en- 
dure hard  frosts  without  harm  and  nothing  but 
a  heavy  freeze  which  will  encrust  the  ground 
will  injure  a  bearing  tree.  Even  if  killed  to 
the  ground  as  they  were  with  us  in  January 
'86  they  will  sprout  again  from  the  root  and 
bear,  like  the  guava,  the  second  year  after. 

It  is  said  that  Columbus  named  the  guava 
by  exclaiming  in  Dago-English  when  the 
natives  brought  him  some  as  a  present  and 
the  peculiar  aroma  smote  his  olfactories, 
"Go  offa  !  go  offa !"  The  same  authority 
has  it  that  the  mango  was  thus  named  by  a 
Yankee  peddler  who  was  taking  a  trip 
through  farther  India  with  a  stock  of  buttons, 
needles  and  looking-glasses.  Writing  back 
to  his  wife  in  Brookline  he  spoke  of  a  fruit 
with  ''an  unpronounceable  native  name 
which  makes  a  mane^o  wild  with  delight 
when  he  first  tastes  it." — John  B  Beach. 


Injury  to  Citrus  Fruits. 

We  hoped  that  the  injury  by  wind  and 
frost  to  citrus  fruits  of  .Southern  California 
had  been  exaggerated  in  the  early  reports, 
but  it  seems  that  serious  losses  have  been 
sustained.  The  Los  Angeles  Times  of  Jan. 
9th,  after  taking  time  for  full  inquiry,  arrives 
at  the  following  conclusion  : 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  most  destructive 
frost  that  Southern  California  has  expe- 
rienced for  eight  years,  and  perhaps  equals 
in  damage  the  hard  freeze  of  eight  years  ago. 
The  loss  is  of  course  much  greater  because 
there  are  so  many  more  orchards  to  suffer. 
Experts  in  the  orange  trade  are  unable  to 


give  any  accurate  estimate  of  the  scaling 
down  of  the  product.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  season,  it  was  thought  that  Southern 
California  would  be  able  to  export  this  year 
from  4500  to  5000  carloads  of  citrus  fruits. 
It  is  now  doubtful  whether  half  that  quan- 
tity will  be  available.  If  this  be  the  case, 
then  the  loss  to  the  citrus  industry  of  South- 
ern California  is  more  than  $1,000,000  in 
fruit  alone. 

Transportation  of  Diseased  Trees  May 
Be  Proliibited. 

It  is  telegraphed  from  Washington  that 
Congressman  Caminetti  has  prepared  a  bill 
of  great  importance  to  the  horticulturists  of 
California  and  he  will  introduce  it  to-mor- 
row, if  possible,  with  the  intention  of  having 
it  reported  next  week,  thus  giving  it  a  place 
on  the  calendar.  It  will  prohibit  the  inter- 
state transportation  of  trees,  plants,  vines 
and  all  nursery  stock  infected  with  scale-in- 
sects, codlin  moth  or  other  pests,  with  their 
eggs  or  larvae. 

The  bill  provides  heavy  penalties  for  vio- 
lations of  the  law  and  covers  every  loophole 
of  escape  so  well  that  violations  will  be  ex- 
tremely hazardous.  Owners  or  agents  who 
ship  infected  trees  or  plants  are  liable  to  a 
fine  of  $1000  or  imprisonment  for  one  year, 
or  both.  Railroad,  ship,  steamship,  express 
or  other  transportation  companies,  if  caught 
in  the  act  of  shipping  such  trees  or  plants 
from  one  State  or  territory  into  another,  are 
also  liable  to  pay  a  penalty  of  $1000.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  convict  them  of  a  specific 
act  of  carrying  from  one  State  to  another, 
but  if  dangerous  trees  are  found  in  their  po- 
session,  consigned  to  another  State  or  Terri- 
tory, sufficient  proof  will  have  been  acquired 
to  convict.  The  penalty  will  be  recovered 
by  a  civil  action  brought  in  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court.  Foreign  railroad  or 
steamship  companies  are  equally  liable. 

To  add  to  the  stringency  of  the  law,  con- 
ductors, masters,  captains,  or  agents  in 
whose  care  infected  plants  are  found  can  al- 
so be  fined  $250  each  or  imprisoned  for 
three  months,  or  both.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  empowered  to  prepare  rules 
by  which  transportation  companies  and  their 
officers  and  agents,  as  well  as  United  States 
officers,  can  guard  against  the  violation  of 
the  Act.  The  Department  may  also  appoint 
agents  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  enforce  the 
law  where  States — as  in  the  case  of  Califor- 
nia— have  boards  or  commissions  empow- 
ered to  guard  against  the  introduction  of 
horticultural  pests.  The  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture may  appoint  some  board  or  com- 
mission, provided  no  expense  is  incurred  by 
the  United  States  in  so  doing. 

This  bill  carries  no  appropriation  and  the 
correspondent  who  sent  the  above  outline 
thinks  it  may  pass. 


(She  ^piary. 


A  State  Bee-Keepers  Association, 

A  meeting  of  the  Southern  California  Bee- 
Keepers'  Association  was  held  last  week 
at  Chamber  of  Commerce  hall,  Los  Angeles. 
President  Abbott  was  absent  on  account  of 
illness,  and  Vice-President  J.  F.  Mclntyre 
of  Fillmore,  occupied  the  chair.  Remarks 
were  made  by  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook  of  Michigan 
Agricultural  College,  who  referred  to  the 
wonderful  climate  of  Southern  California. 
"The  Causes  of  the  Failure  of  the  Honey 
Crop"  were  considered  by  several  members. 
John  G.  Corey  said  that  an  unusually  low 
temperature  was  very  discouraging  to  bees. 
As  soon  as  warmer  weather  comes,  the  bees 
go  to  work  with  renewed  activity.  The 
year  1877  was  very  disastrous,  and  there  was 
a  lack  of  feed.  The  best  temperature  is 
from  80  to  100.  The  same  subjects  were 
discussed  at  length  by  other  speakers. 

The  question  of  organizing  a  California 
Bee-Keepers'  Association  was  discussed  and 
such  an  association  was  decided  upon.  A 
constitution  and  by-laws  were  reported  and 
adopted  with  slight  amendments.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  association  includes  the 
entire  State. 

Every  county  represented  by  member- 
ship is  entitled  to  a  vice-president.  At  11 
o'clock  a  recess  of  30  minutes  was  taken,  to 
give  members  a  chance  to  sign  the  con- 
stitution and  pay  their  dues. 

The  association  proceeded  to  elect  officers 
as  follows:  President,  J.  F.  Mclntyre;  sec- 
retary, J  .  H.  Martin;  treasurer,  G.  W. 
Broadbeck;  vice-presidents — L.  T.  Row- 
ley, Los  Angeles  county;  F.  H.  Hunt, 
San  Bernardino  county;  T.  F.  Arundell, 
Ventura  county;  J.  A.  Odell,  San  Diego 
county;  executive  board— J.  W.  Strong, 
Allen  Barnett. 

Professor  A.  J.  Cook,  A.  I.  Root  and  Mrs. 
A.  I,  Root  were  elected  honorary  members. 


Bee  Culture  in  California. 

To  THE  Editor: — It  was  gratifying  to 
one  who  has  made  a  study  of  the  honey 
product  on  this  coast  to  find  at  least  one 
voice  raised  in  your  columns  against  Mr.  H. 
E.  Hill's  wholesale  denunciation,  in  the 
American  Bee  Journal,  of  California  bee- 
men  and  their  methods  in  the  apiary.  Mr. 
Hill's  extravagant  statements  are  certainly 
not  without  some  foundation  of  truth,  though 
his  conclusions  are  evidently  drawn  from 
visiting  a  few  old  time  "  bee  ranchers," 
whose  ignorance  and  shiftiessness  are  de- 
serving of  censure.  An  investigation  of  any 
one  of  the  large  apiaries  of  Ventura,  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Diego  counties  must  im- 
press the  most  cursory  observer  with  the  fact 
that  apiculture  in  California  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  intelligent,  practical  men  who  are 
unmistakably  up  in  the  science  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  who  stop  short  of  no  reasonable  ex- 
pense and  labor  to  promote  the  best  pos- 
sible results  from  their  colonies. 

In  consequence  of  California's  unequaled 
advantages  for  honey-making,  beemen  here 
are  not  obliged  to  put  into  practice  a  hun- 
dred details  which  are  absolutely  essential 
to  secure  any  degree  of  success  in  Eastern 
apiaries.  An  owner  of  two  hundred  swarms 
of  bees  in  this  State  finds  he  can  compass 
their  best  interests  with  no  greater  outlay 
of  time  than  three  months'  work  among 
them  every  season.  A  novice  in  California 
bee  culture,  as  Mr.  H.  E.  Hill  undoubtedly 
is,  would  readily  make  the  mistake  of  sup- 
posing such  easy  bee-farming  must  indicate 
reprehensible  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the 
apiarist. 

Speaking  of  hives,  the  correspondent  of 
the  American  Bee  Journal  is  again  in  error. 
The  writer  can  state  from  personal  knowl- 
edge that  either  the  Langstroth  or  the  Harbi- 
son hive  is  almost  universally  adopted  by 
prominent  beemen  throughout  Southern 
California.  They  also  use  the  various  ma- 
chinery which  in  late  years  has  made  the 
honey  industry  quite  as  scientifically  car- 
ried on  as  the  generality  of  modern  pur- 
suits. 

The  Southern  California  Bee-Keepers' 
Association  has  efficient  men  at  its  head, 
and  their  prompt  introduction  of  ways  and 
means  to  promote  the  advancement  of  apiar- 
ists deserves  the  general  recognition  of  all 
interested  in  apiculture  upon  this  coast.  In- 
spectors are  sent  out  to  visit  all  the  apiaries 
in  the  principal  honey  counties,  and  their  ef- 
forts to  exterminate  foul  brood  in  hives  are 
so  rigorous  and  effective  as  to  make  possible 
the  ultimate  extinction  of  this  dread  disease. 

Mr.  C.  N.  Wilson,  of  Los  Angeles,  an 
able  writer  on  California  bee  matters,  says: 
"The  object  of  the  Bee-Keepers'  Association 
is  the  advancement  of  apiculture  generally, 
in  all  its  branches  and  interests;  to  bring 
the  producer  and  consumer  of  honey  closer 
together;  to  effectually  enforce  the  laws  of 
this  State  as  to  foul  brood  among  bees;  to 
get  exact  information  as  to  where  the  best 
supplies,  hives,  sections  and  apiarian  appli- 
ances can  be  obtained;  to  secure  a  more  un- 
iform price  for  honey;  to  cooperate  with  all 
other  societies  and  organizations  of  pro- 
gressive bee-keepers  throughout  the  world." 

The  same  gentleman,  in  a  recent  letter  to 
the  writer,  has  this  to  say  of  the  present  out- 
look of  Southern  California  bee  men:  "This 
has  been  a  slow  year  from  start  to  finish. 
The  early  part  of  the  season  was  cold  and 
cloudy,  much  fog  and  too  little  sun  to  in- 
duce swarming  among  the  bees.  The 
abundant  rains  insured  good  growth  of  the 
sages  and  those  trees,  shrubs  and  plants 
that  make  up  bee  pasturage,  but  owing  to 
the  dark  weather,  little  nectar  was  secreted 
in  the  blooms.  In  some  places,  directly  on 
the  sea  coast,  bees  had  to  be  furnished  sugar 
for  subsistence,  a  very  unusual  thing,  as  you 
knov/,  in  this  country.  All  inland  apiaries 
had  sufficient  pasturage  for  the  daily  use  of 
the  bees,  and  many  colonies  stored  more  or 
less  honey.  The  bees  in  Antelope  Valley 
and  on  the  outskirts  of  Mojave  desert  gath- 
ered a  large  surplus  of  honey,  averaging  more 
than  50  pounds  to  the  stand.  In  fact,  in  a 
few  instances,  over  300  pounds  of  honey 
were  taken  out  of  a  single  hive. 

The  price  of  honey  this  year  has  been 
somewhat  affected  by  the  low  price  of  sugar. 
Nevertheless,  in  my  opinion,  the  future  of 
California  bee-keepers  has  a  fair  prospect. 
As  they  gain  in  experience  they  do  better 
work  year  by  year.  And  then  it  is  the 
pleasantest  occupation  in  the  world." 

A  day  spent  last  May  at  Twin  Oaks,  one 
of  Mr.  Wilson  s  apiaries  in  the  San  Fernan- 
do foothills,  is  one  of  the  happiest  and  most 
profitable  memories  of  your  correspondent. 

NiNETiA  Fames. 


The  Raven  is  said  to  be  the  only  bird 
known  to  entomologists  which  is  a  native  of 
every  country  in  the  world. 


Eucalyptus  Picifolia. 

Pasadena,  Cal. 
To  THE  Editor: — This  showiest  of  the 
Eucalypti  "  makes  a  distinct  forest  belt  in 
the  coast  region  of  Western  Australia,  from 
the  western  side  of  Irwin's  Inlet  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  Shannon,  though  never  actually 
approaching  the  sea  shore." 

"  The  specific  name  of  this  gorgeous  tree 
was  chosen  before  the  brilliancy  of  its  flow- 
ers was  known,  and  alludes  to  the  similarity 
of  its  leaves  to  those  of  the  fig  trees  of  Ficus 
elastica,  the  principal  caoutchouc  tree  of 
India." 

It  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  E.  calo- 
phylla,  but  there  is  a  marked  difference  in 
the  seedlings  of  the  two  species,  the  seedling 
leaves  of  the  latter  never  being  "  inserted 
above  their  base  to  the  stalk,"  as  they  are  in 
ficifolia. 

Dr.  Mueller  says  of  this,  in  the  number 
of  his  great  work  when  it  was  first  published: 
'■  This  eucalyptus  is  one  of  the  most  splen- 
did of  recent  acquisitions  to  horticulture,  and 
was  introduced  by  the  writer  of  this  work 
into  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Melbourne  in 
i860,  where  it  flowered  already  a  few  years 
afterwards  while  yet  only  in  a  bushy  state. 
Soon  subsequently  he  commenced  to  intro- 
duce it  abroad.  Hardly  anything  more  gor- 
geous can  be  imagined,  than  forests  of  E. 
ficifolia  about  the  end  of  January  or  begin- 
ning of  February,  when  the  brilliant  trusses 
of  flowers  diffuse  a  rich  red  over  the  dark 
foliage  of  the  whole  landscape  occupied  by 
this  tree.  It  should  have  a  place  in  every 
select  ornamental  arboretum  in  zones  free  of 
frost  and  excessive  heat." 

It  is  further  remarked  that  the  "trade  in 
seeds  of  this  species  has  proved  already  ex- 
tremely profitable  to  the  vendors,"  and  that 
they  are  constantly  sought  by  the  birds. 

Fig.  I,  in  the  plate  shows  the  unexpanded 
flower,  natural  size,  with  the  lid  lifted.  Fig. 
7,  a  transverse  section  of  the  fruit.  The 
numerous  stamens  indicate  the  enormous 
productiveness  of  a  single  flower. 

There  is  another  charming  little  eucalypt,  a 
small  shrub  or  minature  tree,  discovered  in 
1849  by  Dr.  Herman  Behr  of  San  Francisco. 
My  specimens  were  presented  to  me  many 
years  ago  by  Henry  Edwards,  in  a  valuable 
collection  of  Australian  plants.  Dr.  Mueller 
says  of  Dr.  Behr:  "  His  prior  travels  had  shed 
much  light  on  the  flora  and  fauna  of  this 
country,  and  his  ardor  for  scientific  re- 
search has  been  unabated  for  30  years  in 
California  where  he  has  more  particularly 
contributed  to  the  entomologia  of  that 
country.  Jeanne  C.  Carr. 


The  Forest  Reserve  System. 

The  grand  object  of  the  proposed  Nation- 
al forest  reserve,  set  forth  in  a  memorial  re- 
cently presented  to  President  Harrison  by 
the  American  Forestry  Association,  is: 

Not  to  withdraw  these  lands  absolutely 
from  occupation  or  use,  but  rather  to  in- 
crease their  usefulness  and  the  sum  total  of 
the  productiveness  of  the  tenitory,  by  mak- 
ing each  acre  do  its  utmost  for  the  benefit 
of  our  people. 

In  the  case  of  these  reservations  it  is  the 
purpose — 

To  minimize  the  destruction  of  forest 
areas  by  fires  and  the  wasteful  and  erro- 
neous methods  of  forest  use  prevalent. 

To  maintain  and  increase  the  lumber  in- 
dustry by  a  permanent  and  continuous  yield 
of  forest  products  on  non-agricultural  lands 
which,  under  the  present  methods,  are  laid 
waste  by  fires  and  made  less  productive. 

To  promote  railroading  and  wood  manu- 
facturing industries  by  providing  constant 
and  increasing  supplies  of  the  raw  material 
from  cultivated  forests,  and  creating  a  home 
market  for  labor  and  supplies  at  these  manu- 
factories. 

To  cultivate  and  develop  new  growths  of 
valuable  timber  wherever  the  matured  trees 
are  cut  for  the  market. 

To  specially  guard  and  protect  the 
sources  of  our  main  rivers  and  lakes  and 
thus  continue  their  flow  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people  at  large. 

To  prevent  these  lands  from  being  taken 
for  timber  only  and  abandoned  after  cutting 
the  best,  and  also  to  secure  bona  fide  settle- 
ments on  the  agricultural  sections. 

Nor  is  it  the  purpose  to  prevent  prospect- 
ing for  minerals,  opening  of  mines,  or  other 
legitimate  and  rational  use  and  development 
of  these  lands. 

To  attain  these  objects  the  American 
Forestry  Association  urges  not  only  the 
reservation  system,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  enactment  of  admimstrative  laws  which 
will  secure  these  objects  and  in  a  simple 
manner  satisfy  all  local  wants. 


f  ACiFie  i^uraid  press. 
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Oar  OfHcial  Grange  Edition.- The  Grange  uews 
of  most  general  interest  is  given  through  all  editions  of  «)ur 
paper  on  this  page  One  or  more  pages,  devoted  to  Grange 
interests,  are  given  in  our  Grange  edition,  which  any  aub- 
Boriber  can  receive  in  lien  of  the  regular  edition  without 
EXTRA  COST,  by  addressing  the  publishers. 

The  Master's  t)esk. 

B.  W.  DAVIS,  W.  M.  S.  G.  OF  CALIFOENIA. 

If  the  wise  prophets  of  our  nation  are  not 
mistaken,  the  farmers  of  America  are  about 
to  enter  on  a  new  era  of  prosperity.  From 
many  men  and  from  many  sections  come 
the  announcements  that  agriculture  is  going 
to  pay.  We  rejoice,  with  millions  of  men, 
that  the  daylight  of  agricultural  prosperity 
seems  to  be  breaking.  But  it  is  well,  at 
this  time,  to  be  careful.  It  may  be  there  is 
an  effort  on  foot  by  those  who  have  axes  to 
grind  to  deceive  the  soil  cultivators.  We 
all  know  what  money  and  politics  will  do. 
There  is  a  terrible  struggle  on  hand,  and 
the  hothouse  politician  and  the  money 
broker  have  seen  their  foundations  trem- 
bling, and  they  have  seen  and  realized  that 
the  American  farmer  is  the  man  who  is 
making  the  confusion.  Now  these  cunning 
fellows  do  not  want  to  be  thus  overthrown. 
They  do  not  want  to  be  so  quickly  thrown 
out  of  a  lucrative  employment.  Perhaps 
they  have  seen  the  handwriting  on  the  wall, 
and  know,  if  the  conflict  continues,  they 
must  sink.  Hence,  these  politicians  and 
millionaires  may  have  concluded  to  pacify 
the  farmer.  They  may  have  concluded  to 
pay  a  trifle  more  for  farm  produce,  and  to 
temporarily  reduce  the  rate  of  interest,  and 
so  forth,  on  purpose  to  have  the  farmer 
withdraw  his  forces  from  the  field  of  the 
present  conflict,  and  again  expend  all  his 
strength  (mental,  moral,  social,  financial 
and  political)  on  the  farm.  Nothing  would 
suit  the  ordinary  politician,  the  railroad 
president,  the  banker  and  the  most  of  the 
lawyers  better  than  to  have  the  farmer  leave 
all  else  and  attend  to  his  farm,  and  nothing 
but  his  farm.  But  a  word  to  the  wise  is  suf- 
ficient. 

It  is  right  that  the  farmer  should  attend 
to  his  farm.  That  is  his  business.  But  it 
is  also  right  that  he  look  to  the  schools,  to 
the  courts,  to  the  boards  of  supervisors,  to 
the  city  councils,  to  the  legislatures,  to 
banks,  to  railroads,  to  the  acts  of  Congress, 
and  to  the  treaties  being  made;  and,  last, 
though  not  least  of  all,  to  primaries,  to  con- 
ventions, to  platforms,  to  end,  best  of  all, 
to  men.  Don't  be  deceived,  fellow  farmer! 
We  must  keep  up  the  fight.  Be  ever  vigi- 
lant, for  that  is  the  price  of  your  liberty. 
Keep  up  your  organization.  Stand  by  the 
Grange.  Always  keep  the  powder  dry, 
even  though  you  may  not  want  a  fight. 
We  are  on  safe  ground  now;  let's  hold  it. 
Let  the  prices  of  farm  products  advance;  let 
agriculture  prosper;  let  politicians  tremble; 
let  millionaires  work;  let  right  prevail,  and, 
by  all  means,  stand  by  the  Grange. 

Masters  of  subordinate  Granges,  send  your 
recommendation  for  County  Deputy.  The 
Master  of  the  State  Grange  wants  you  to 
act  at  once.  No  time  should  be  lost  in  use- 
less labor. 

Send  your  petition  to  Congress  asking  for 
free  rural  mail  delivery. 

"  United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall,''  is  a 
truism  as  applicable  to  Grange  work  as  it  is 
to  anything  in  this  world.  In  all  ages,  at  all 
times,  with  all  people,  results  are  brought 
about  by  concert  of  action.  Individual 
effort,  backed  by  intelligence,  is  all  right.  It 
is  a  prerequisite  to  the  most  successful  line 
of  cooperation.  But  to  make  the  greatest 
success  of  success,  we  must  have  harmonious, 
intelligent  union,  association,  combination. 

There  is  no  danger  of  concentration  of 
power  in  the  National  Grange.  Each  State 
has  two  votes  and  no  more.  New  York  is 
no  bigger  in  a  session  of  the  National 
Grange  than  South  Carolina.  Nor  is  Rhode 
Island  any  less  than  Texas.  Each  State  is 
the  equal  of  every  other  State,  so  far  as 
votes  are  concerned. 

Have  you  ever  tried  to  see  how  much  you 
could  say  for  the  good  of  the  Order  ? 
Try  it  ! 

Do  write  for  the  Rural  Press. 

If  you  want  to  belong  to  a  charitable, 
economic,  educational,  social,  energetic,  fra- 
ternal organization,  join  the  Grange. 

Send  name  for  County  Deputy.  Name  a 
worker.  Then  help  him  to  extend  the 
Grange. 

Congress  has  "sessioned  "  for  almost  two 
months.    What  has  been  done  ? 

The  subordinates  will  soon  get  an  official 
letter,  concerning  public  meetings  on  special 
days.  Let  prompt  answers  be  returned.  If 
you  want  a  State  Grange  officer  to  meet 


your  people  and  talk  to  them  of  the  Grange 
and  matters  that  atiect  their  situation,  you 
will  surely  vote  to  hold  a  special  meeting. 
The  Executive  Committee  will  do  all  they 
can  do  to  scatter  good  Grange  seed  on  fer- 
tile, well-cultivated  soil.  How  much  will 
you  do  toward  maturing  and  gathering  the 
the  crop? 

If  you  have  anything  on  your  farm,  or  if 
you  can  make  anything  that  is  a  world 
beater,  send  it  to  the  Columbian  Exposition. 
Help  the  fair. 

Send  a  charter  list  for  a  Grange,  and  get 
one  dollar  for  each  name  up  to  25.  It  will 
pay  you.  Try. 

Three  old  Granges  are  now  seeking  in- 
formation of  how  to  get  into  camp.  Seek 
and  ye  shall  find.  Knock  and  the  Grange 
door  will  be  opened  unto  you. 

Send  good  Grange  news  and  notes  to  the 
Rural.  Don't  be  afraid  of  overdoing  the 
work,  but  be  sure  to  give  fresh,  progressive 
ideas.    This  is  a  thinking  age. 

Who  will  canvass  Stanislaus  county  in  the 
interests  of  the  Grange.' 

Wanted — a  man  who  will  organize  the 
farmers  of  California  into  subordinate 
Granges.  There  are  many  farmers  not  yet 
in  the  Grange. 


San  Jose  Grange. 

Campbell,  Cal. 

To  THE  Editor: — Once  more  I  come 
with  my  budget  of  items  to  let  the  fraternity 
know  that  we  are  not  only  alive,  but  are 
kicking — that  is,  we  are  at  work,  hoping 
that  our  work  will  prove  beneficial  to  all  in- 
terested in  the  Order. 

When  the  Grange  convened  to  day,  a 
number  of  the  members  were  buried  in 
their  Press  looking  for  the  report  from  the 
Corresponding  Secretary,  and  lo,  it  was 
easily  found  and  quickly  read. 

To-day  we  conferred  the  first  and  second 
degrees  on  two  candidates,  received  one  pe- 
tition from  an  applicant,  and  are  looking 
earnestly  for  more. 

After  the  work,  some  little  time  was  de- 
voted to  a  brief  literary  program;  and  here 
let  me  say  that  if  Granges  desire  to  make 
their  meetings  interesting,  let  them  try  a 
short  program  embracing  music,  readings 
and  off-hand  remarks,  but  long,  set  speech- 
es, never  I  Nothing  will  so  effectually  kill 
an  organization  of  this  character  as  too  fre- 
quent indulgence  in  set  speeches. 

To-day's  program  opened  with  a  piano 
solo  by  Sister  Jefferds,  followed  by  a  select 
reading  by  Sister  Jennie  Saunders;  then 
came  a  paper  by  Bro.  Amos  Adams  entitled 
"  The  Grange  and  Its  Relation  to  Class  Leg- 
islation." In  his  paper,  Bro.  Adams  con- 
troverted the  idea  that  the  Grange  is  op- 
posed to  class  legislation,  and  cited  many 
instances,  in  both  State  and  National  as- 
semblies, wherein  the  Grange  advocated 
class  legislation,  but  then  it  was  not  that 
harmful  kind,  to  which  every  Grange  should 
be  in  earnest  opposition.  The  Grange 
wants  an  equal  share  in  the  class  legislation 
enacted  in  this  country.  The  writer  favors 
the  two  per  cent  loan  bill. 

Following  the  paper  came  a  brief  discus- 
sion of  its  salient  features,  which,  so  far  as 
expression  was  had,  met  the  approval  of 
the  members. 

Bro.  Pomeroy  read  an  extract  from  some 
paper,  which  roasted  political  bosses  and  de- 
clared that  Wall  Street  ruled  the  bosses, 
and  that  the  latter,  to  a  great  extent,  con- 
trolled legislation.  This  closed  the  pro- 
gram. 

Our  Grange  is  making  an  effort  to  form  a 
branch  traffic  association  to  work  in  unison 
with  the  association  lately  formed  in  San 
Francisco. 

I  beg  leave  to  offer  a  suggestion  to  the 
Granges  of  the  State,  which  is,  that  when 
any  business  other  than  that  of  a  routine  na- 
ture is  transacted,  make  it  known  through 
the  columns  of  the  Press  and  your  local 
papers,  so  that  the  world  at  large  may  see 
your  light  and  know  that  what  you  are  do- 
ing is  not  altogether  done  in  the  dark. 

R.  P.  McGlincy. 


The  Late  C.  J.  Cressey. 

On  motion  of  E.  W.  Davis,  the  following 
preamble  and  resolutions  were  unanimously 
passed  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stock- 
holders of  the  Grangers'  Bank  of  California, 
held  January  12,  1892: 

Whereas,  The  stockholders  of  the 
Grangers'  Bank,  in  i8th  annual  session  as- 
sembled, have  heard,  with  profound  sorrow, 
of  the  death  of  C.  J.  Cressey,  one  of  the 
founders  of  this  bank  and  one  of  its  true, 
faithful  and  respected  directors  and  former 
executive  head;  therefore  be  it  resolved  by 
this  body  of  stockholders: 


That  we  bow  in  submission  to  the  will  of 
Him  who  doeth  all  things  well. 

That,  in  the  death  of  C.  J.  Cressey,  this 
bank  has  lost  a  valuable,  honest  and  safe 
adviser;  a  man  at  all  times  loyal  to  the 
bank's,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  people's 
best  interests. 

That  a  copy  of  this  preamble  and  these 
resolutions  be  spread  on  the  mmutes  of  this 
annual  meeting,  and  a  copy,  duly  attested, 
be  forwarded  to  the  family  of  our  deceased 
colaborer. 


Ji^ARMERS'  jgfbblANeE. 

Oar  Alliance  Edition  contains,  additional  to  this 
pas'e  Alliance  news  which  su^iscribers  can  receive  without 
EXTRA  COST,  by  applying  tor  the  same. 


An  Alliance  Talk. 

Jesse  Poundstone : 

Who  is  the  most  dangerous  man  in  this 
country  to-day  ?  Is  it  the  ward  politician.? 
Is  it  the  political  boss?  Is  it  the  corrupt 
office  holder,  the  thieving  monopolist,  the 
boodler,  the  briber,  or  the  bum? 

No,  all  these  are  bad  enough,  but  we  have 
a  man  more  dangerous,  more  to  be  dreaded, 
more  to  be  despaired  of  than  any  of  the  above. 
He  is  the  man  who  is  so  selfish,  who  has  so 
little  regard  for  the  welfare  of  his  country, 
who  is  so  insensible  to  the  sacred  trust  re- 
posed in  him  by  his  forefathers  that  he  is 
willing  to  sit  quietly  back,  take  his  ease  and 
allow  an  institution  like  Boss  Buckley  to 
flourish.  Yes;  we  raise  our  hands  in  horror 
at  such  men  as  Buckley  and  his  gang,  never 
thinking  that  they  are  the  legitimate  off- 
spring of  the  citizens  who  fail  to  do  their 
plain  duty.  Just  so  long  as  we  have  such 
citizens,  who  consider  themselves  above  tak- 
ing an  interest  in  public  affairs,  just  so  long 
will  we  have  bribery,  corruption  and  boodle 
to  contend  with. 

The  Farmers'  Alliance  is  doing  more  than 
any  other  party  or  organization  to  change 
this  condition  of  affairs.  Until  recently  the 
farmer  kept  out  of  politics  from  natural 
modesty  and  the  impression  (created  and 
encouraged  by  political  schemers)  that  he 
was  not  smart  enough  to  understand  the 
principles  upon  which  the  Government  was 
founded,  or  intelligent  enough  to  take  a  hand 
in  making  the  laws.  Stern  necessity  forced 
the  farmer  to  think,  and  as  far  as  politics  is 
concerned,  from  the  moment  he  began  to 
think  from  that  moment  the  farmer  "  was 
in  it." 

So  don't  be  a  "  stay  at  home  man."  Don't 
stay  at  home  all  the  year  and  then  go  to  the 
polls  and  vote  a  ticket  that  a  few  bosses 
have  arranged  for  you  and  in  which  you  have 
had  nothing  to  say.  You  will  be  just  as 
good  a  farmer  and  a  much  better  citizen  if 
you  will  consider  that  you  have  a  personal 
interest  in  the  way  public  affairs  are  managed 
and  your  taxes  spent.  If  the  farmers  will  do 
their  duty  (and  their  most  important  duty  is 
to  join  the  Alliance)  at  the  coming  elections 
the  disgraceful  scene  enacted  at  Sacramento 
last  winter  will  not  be  repeated  again. 


Resolutions  of  Orange  Alliance. 

Whereas,  We  are  bound  together  for  self-pro- 
tection agaiast  fraud  and  usurpation  of  the  money 
power. 

Resolved,  That  we  most  heartily  endorse  the  ac- 
tion of  Judge  Wallace  in  his  noble  effort  to  ferret 
out  crime  and  punish  criminals,  be  they  rich  or 
poor,  and  commend  him  to  the  voters  of  California 
as  a  lover  of  truth  and  justice  and  a  man  worthy  of 
our  confidence  and  support. 

Resolved,  That  we  are  most  emphatically  opposed 
to  the  Government  issuing  bonds  to  build  the  Nic- 
aragua canal  on  any  other  conditions  than  that  the 
Government  shall  own  and  control  the  canal. 
resolutions  of  sympathy. 

Whereas,  Death  for  the  first  time  has  invaded 
our  ranks  and  taken  from  us  our  friend  and  brother, 
Charles  Henry  Young:  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  deeply  mourn  his  loss  and 
hereby  offer  our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  the  bereaved 
wife  and  family. 

That  the  charter  of  the  Order  be  draped  in 
mourning  for  thirty  days. 

That  these  resolutions  be  spread  upon  the  records 
of  the  Alliance  as  a  perpetual  memorial,  and  that 
the  same  be  published  a«d  a  copy  be  sent  to  the 
family  of  the  deceased. 

By  order  of  Orange  A'liance  No.  160,  F.  A.  & 
I.  U. 

Hiram  Hamilton,  S.  J.  Goodrich,   C.  R. 
Bush,  Committee. 
Orange,  Cal.,  Jan.  8,  1892. 


San  Miguel  Convention. 

To  the  People^s  Party  Convention  of  San 
Luis  Obispo  County,  Assembled  at  San  Mi- 
S[uel:  We,  your  committee  appointed  to 
present  a  platform  for  the  People's  party  of 
this  county,  beg  leave  to  present  the  follow- 
ing report: 

Whereas,  The  affairs  of  the  country  show  in 
the  administration  of  government  so  many  evils,  in 
forms  of  oppressive  monopolies,  as  national  banks, 
gigantic  railroad  corporations,  and  unjust  taxation, 
subverting  all  the  powers  of  government,  and  de- 
stroying the  elective  franchise,  thusj  overthrowing 


the  dearest  rights  and  principles  of  the  American 
people;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  people  of  San  Luis  Obispo 
county,  in  mass  meeting  assembled  in  the  city  of  San 
Miguel.  California,  on  this  the  7th  day  of  January, 
1892,  firmly  convinced  that  the  time  has  come  for 
independent  political  action,  do  hereby  affirm  the 
principles  set  forth  at  the  Cincinnati  Convention, 
and  reiterated  at  Los  Angeles  on  October  22d  last, 
believing  that  the  right  will  prevail,  and  that  the 
freeman's  ballot  will  rectify  all  the  evils  of  govern- 
ment, which  is  herewith  submitted. 

The  following  supplemental  report  was 
adopted: 

Whereas,  As  the  last  sample  of  "Simon  Pure 
J ustice, '.'  we  have  the  disgraceful  decision  of  our 
Supreme  Court  in  the  "  boodler  "  cases  in  San  Fran- 
cisco; 

Resolved.  That  the  so-called  justice  of  the  day,  as 
given  to  the  people  by  their  servants  clothed  with 
authority  by  themselves,  is  something  that  should 
bring  the  blush  of  shame  to  the  cheek  of  every  hon- 
est man  and  woman. 


Government  by  the  Many. 

Fresno  Jan.  18,  1892. 
To  THE  Editor:— The  Farmers'  Alliance 
in  this  State  is  reputed  to  have  some  30,- 

000  members;  yet  the  decision  as  to  what 
political  declarations  it  should  make  was 
given,  and  its  laws  were  made,  in  1890,  by 
about  45  persons,  and  this  last  year  by  not 
over  130,  I  think.  A  carefully  prepared 
proposition  to  give  the  membership  of  the 
order  a  chance  to  pass  upon  the  political 
demands  and  the  State  laws  of  the  order 
before  they  became  authoritative — a  propo- 
sition to  put  the  power  to  make  them  author- 
itative into  the  hands  of  the  membership  of 
the  order  inthis  State — was  widely  published 
previous  to  the  State  Alliance  meeting  the 
year  past,  was  presented  to  the  Committee 
on  Amendments  to  the  Constitution  and  By- 
laws at  the  meeting,  but  was  not  even  re- 
ported by  the  committee  to  the  State  Al- 
liance so  that  the  delegates  could  pass 
upon  it.  The  changes  in  the  State  Alliance 
constitution  recommended  by  President 
Cannon,  approved  by  the  committee  and 
adopted  by  the  State  Alliance,  were  mainly 
in  the  direction  of  depriving  the  member- 
ship of  the  order  of  power  over  their  own 
welfare,  and  of  putting  that  power  into  the 
hands  of  one  man,  the  President.  This 
may  have  been  wise;  time  will  tell. 

The  putting  of  the  control  of  questions 
affecting  the  welfare  of  all,  into  the  hands  of 
a  few  has  been  the  main  cause  of  the  fail- 
ure of  the  various  reform  organizations 
which  have  sprung  up  in  this  country  in  the 
last  30  years;  and  it  will  continue  to  be  a 
cause  of  failure  so  long  as  it  is  retained  and 
wherever  retained.  It  is  not  so  much  that 
the  few  to  whom  power  is  delegated  do 
wrong,  as  the  danger  that  they  may  do 
wrong — the  fact  that  they  have  the  legal 
power  to  do  so — which  renders  the  public 
distrustful  of  reform  organizations;  loth  to 
enter  them,  and  makes  persons  distrustful  of 
each  other  after  they  are  in  them. 

The  farmers  of  the  United  States  are  as 
keenly  alive  to  the  benefits  of  organization 
as  any  class  of  men;  but  many  of  them  are 
instinctively  distrustful  of  the  efficacy  of  an 
organization — a  political  organization — the 
control  of  which,  and  particularly  of  its 
political  function,  is  put  into  the  hands  of  a 
few.  Can  you  blame  them  ?  The  existence 
of  giant  monopolies  in  the  State  and  nation 
proves  that  organization  controlled  by 
minority  does  not  bring  that  equal  and  great- 
est good  to  all  for  which  we  pray.  Can  it 
be  that  a  form  of  organization  which  proves 
so  faulty,  which  proves  productive  of  mon- 
opoly, when  applied  to  the  State,  will  prove 
any  different — will  change  its  nature  and 
become  a  mother  of  plenty — when  applied 
to  a  reform  organization  ?  Will  it  not  rather 
promote  the  growth  of  little  monopolies 
within  the  order  ? 

In  the  foregoing  considerations  there  is, 

1  think,  no  cause  for  discouragement;  but 
much  cause  for  a  great  awakening  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  the  need  of  reform  in  the  political  sys- 
tem. In  this  class  of  reform  we  are  behind 
England  and  France,  and  even  Switzerland 
— Switzerland,  which,  with  its  three  million 
people  of  different  nationalities,  is  to-day 
the  most  peaceful,  prosperous  and  happy 
nation  of  Europe,  and  the  only  democracy, 
or  real  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  of  any  size  ! 
What  our  Government  needs  to  make  it 
that  beneficent  thing  which  a  Government 
by  the  people  would  always  prove,  I  believe, 
is  not  so  much  a  new  party  (though  I  am 
for  the  new  one)  as  new  measures;  not  so 
much  new  men  (though  we  need  some 
badly  enough)  as  a  new  order  of  doing 
business. 

The  matter  rests  with  us.  There  will  be 
a  new  order  of  things  in  a  hurry  when  the 
people  once  raise  their  voices  unitedly  in  a 
demand  for  one.    Will  we  do  so?  When? 

F.  P.  C. 


Jan  23  1892. 
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IUhe  XrR'^ationist. 


Under  this  headiusc  the  Rural  Press  will  publish  the 
Utest  and  most  accurate  information  upon  the  proifrefs 
ol  irrigation  enterpiise  on  ihe  Fac  fis  coast.  Contribu- 
tioDS  upon  the  subject  are  earnestly  requested,  in  order 
that  the  public  may  be  kept  full?  informed. 


The  Montana  Convention. 

As  promised  last  week,  the  Rural  Press 
is  now  able  to  give  its  readers  a  full  report 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Irrigation  Conven- 
tion held  at  Hehna,  Montana,  on  the  7th, 
8th  and  9th  of  the  present  month. 

There  was  a  very  full  attendance  of  dele- 
gates and  Ex-Governor  Hauser  was  elected 
permanent  chairman.  After  the  usual  rou- 
tine business  had  been  transacted,  the  plat- 
form of  the  Salt  Lake  convention  was  read 
as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  this  congress  is  in  favor  of  grant- 
ing in  trust  upon  such  conditions  as  may  serve  the 
public  interest  to  the  States  and  Territories  needful 
of  irrigation,  all  lands  now  a  part  of  the  public  do- 
mains within  such  States  and  Territories,  excepting 
mineral  lands,  for  the  purpose  of  developing  irriga- 
tion to  render  the  lands  now  arid,  fertile  and  capable 
of  supporting  a  population. 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  ol  the  convention 
thit  the  committee  selected  to  propose  and  present 
to  Congress  the  memorial  of  this  convention,  respect- 
ing public  lands,  should  ask  as  a  preliminary  to  the 
cession  of  all  the  lands  in  the  Territories  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  resolutions  of  the  convention,  a 
liberal  grant  to  said  Territories  and  States  to  be 
formed  therefrom,  of  the  public  lands,  to  be  devoted 
to  public  school  purposes. 

Whereas,  Large  areas  of  arid  lands  and  semi- 
arid  lands,  situated  upon  the  great  plains  in  the 
Dakotas,  Western  Nebraska,  Kansas  and  Oklaho- 
ma were  settled  upon  in  good  faith  by  homeseekers, 
under  the  supposition  that  they  were  entering  agri- 
cultural lands',  and 

Whereas,  The  settlers  upon  such  lands  have  ex- 
pended much  time  and  money  upon  the  same,  and 
paid  into  the  United  States  treasury  therefor  only  to 
discover  that  irrigation  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  is 
necessary  in  making  homes  for  themselves  thereon; 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  representatives  of  all  the  States 
and  Territories  directly  interested  in  irrigation,  do 
hereby  pledge  their  unwavering  support  to  the  just 
demands  of  such  settlers,  that  the  General  Govern- 
ment shall  donate  at  least  a  portion  of  the  funds 
received  from  the  sale  of  such  lands  toward  the  pro- 
curement of  the  means  necessary  for  their  irrigation. 

It  was  agreed  to  take  the  platform  up  in 
detail  for  discussion.  Senator  Power  was 
the  first  speaker,  and  he  opened  the  discus- 
sion by  denouncing  the  Salt  Lake  platform, 
saying  it  was  a  prearranged  scheme,  care- 
fully prepared  before  the  meeting  of  the 
Congress  at  Salt  Lake,  for  the  purpose  of 
having  all  the  arid  lands  in  the  United 
States  ceded  to  the  States  and  Territories. 
This  would  put  a  quietus  to  all  future  ex- 
pected Government  appropriations.  A  map 
was  hanging  on  the  wall,  which  Senator 
Power  had  had  prepared  showing  the  States 
in  the  arid  region,  including  Montana,  Ne- 
vada, Colorado,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Idaho, 
Utah,  Washington  and  Wyoming.  The 
Dakotas  and  California  were  not  indicated 
on  the  map  as  lying  in  the  arid  belt.  The 
Dakotas  had  been  left  out,  he  said,  because 
the  people  of  those  States,  recognizing  the 
value  of  Government  appropriations,  had 
refused  to  ask  for  the  ceding  of  all  the  arid 
lands  to  them.  California  had  been  left  out 
because  it  was  a  country  owned  by  the  rail- 
roads— by  the  same  men  who  ran  the  Salt 
Lake  Congress.  The  Senator's  speech  was 
loudly  and  enthusiastically  applauded. 

Judge  Strevell  proposed  the  following 
amendment  to  the  first  section  of  the  plat-' 
form  : 

Resolved,  That  in  the  judgment  of  this  convention 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  General  Government  to  aid  in 
the  development  of  the  arid  lands  in  the  several 
States  and  Territories  where  such  lands  exist;  and 
while  we  do  not  derm  it  desirable  that  the  control 
and  title  to  such  lands  should  pass  from  the  General 
Government  to  the  several  Siates  containing  them, 
we  do,  nevertheless,  urge  that  at  least  the  proceeds 
arising  from  the  sale  of  such  lands  shall  be  ap- 
plied to  the  supplying  of  wafer  for  thfir  develop- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  agriculture,  and  we 
urge  our  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress 
to  use  every  effort  to  accomplish  such  legislation  as 
will  bring  about  this  desirable  result,  not  only  for 
our  own  .Slate,  but  for  all  other  States  and  Terri- 
tories similarly  situated. 

Judge  Strevell  proceeded  to  back  up  his 
resolution  in  a  strongly  worded  and  elo- 
quent speech.  He  referred  to  the  wonder- 
ful prosperity  of  Illinois,  which  emerged 
from  obscurity  into  the  front  ranks  of  the 
United  States  as  soon  as  the  legislature 
offered  every  other  section  of  land  to  the 
first  corporation  that  would  construct  a  line 
across  ihe  State.  He  referred  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Western  States  by  the  advent 
of  the  Union  Pacific  road,  notwithstanding 
the  millions  of  dollars  stolen  from  the  peo- 
ple by  those  connected  with  that  project. 
He  did  not  favor  the  ceding  of  the  arid 
lands  to  the  several  States,  and  he  did  not 
believe  the  Government  would  cede  them  if 
asked  to  do  so.  It  was  and  is  the  duty  of 
the  Gener-il  Gnvemment  to  provide  every 
poor  man  with  a  homes'ead,  if  he  wants  it, 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  General  Government 


to  provide  water  with  which  to  cultivate 
these  lands.  He  was  strongly  opposed  to 
the  adoption  of  the  platform  of  the  Salt 
Lake  Congress.  The  States  were  not  pre- 
pared to  take  these  lands  and  the  responsi- 
bilities and  expenses  connected  with  that 
act.  It  would  be  necessary  to  organize 
courts  and  State  Land  Offices,  and  the  cost 
would,  for  a  long  time,  be  greater  to  the 
several  States  than  it  is  at  present  to  the 
General  Government. 

W.  A.  Clark  replied  to  Judge  Strevell 
and  Senator  Power  in  a  long  speech  in 
which  he  strongly  favored  the  ceding  of  the 
arid  lands  to  the  several  States.  He  did 
not  think  the  expense  would  be  enormous 
and  he  knew  the  almost  utter  impossibility 
of  securing  appropriations  from  Congress 
for  the  purpose  of  irrigation.  He  paid  his 
respects  to  Major  Powell,  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  who,  he  said,  had 
wasted  appropriations  of  several  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars,  in  making  topo- 
graphical maps,  which,  he  said,  were  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  location  of  reservoir 
sites,  but  which  were  in  no  way  necessary 
for  the  purpose.  He  was  in  favor  not  only 
of  asking  the  General  Government  to  cede 
the  arid  lands  to  the  several  States,  but  also 
to  cede  the  timber  lands. 

After  a  very  warm  discussion  the  Strevell 
resolution  was  adopted  by  an  almost  unani- 
mous vote,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Conven- 
tion was  instructed  to  transmit  copies  there- 
of to  Montana's  representatives  in  Congress, 
aud  to  ask  them  to  present  the  same  to  the 
consideration  of  that  body. 

W.  H.  Sutherlin  then  offered  the  following 
resolution,  which  after  considerable  discus- 
sion was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  next  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Montana  bs  memorialized  to  enact  a  law,  similar 
in  its  provisions  to  the  Wright  irrigation  law  of  Cal- 
ifornia,  for  the  furtherance  of  the  interests  of  the 
farmers  in  the  matter  of  constructing  reservoirs  and 
canals,  and  for  the  government  of  the  distribution 
of  the  water. 

Another  resolution  to  the  effect  that  all 
ditches,  canals,  etc.,  used  for  irrigation  pur- 
poses be  taxed  for  the  amount  of  revenue 
derived  from  the  sale  of  the  waters  and  not 
according  to  actual  cost  or  appraised  valua- 
tions, was  the  subject  of  a  long  and  some- 
what heated  discussion.  It  was  finally  de- 
cided to  recommend  that  the  resolution  be 
rejected. 

The  following  preamble  and  resolution 
was  una.nimously  adopted; 

Whereas,  There  will  be  held  in  the  year  1892  a 
National  Irrigation  Congress,  to  be  attended  by  del- 
egates from  all  the  States  and  Territories  interested 
in  irrigation,  and 

Whereas,  The  place  where  such  congress  shall  be 
held  has  not  been  fixed  and  is  to  be  designated  by 
the  Executive  Committee  of  said  congress,  consist- 
ing of  one  delegate  from  each  State,  and 

Whereas,  Montana  has  within  her  borders 
more  acres  susceptible  of  irrigation  and  more  water 
available  for  the  purpose. 

Resolved,  That  the  State  Irrigation  Convention 
assembled  in  the  city  of  Helena  extend  to  the  Irri- 
gation Congress  a  cordial  and  unanimous  invitation 
to  bold  Its  annual  session  in  1892  in  Montana. 

A  resolution  asking  that  the  legislature 
be  asked  to  appoint  a  State  engineer  to  in- 
spect irrigation  canals,  ditches,  etc.,  and 
gather  data  was  rejected. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  transmit 
copies  of  the  invitation  to  the  National  Irri- 
gation Congress  to  Governor  Thomas,  of 
Utah,  and  to  W.  A.  Clark,  of  Butte,  for  pre- 
sentation by  him  to  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee. The  President  also  appointed  the  Com- 
mittee on  Permanent  Organization,  a  com- 
mittee to  select  the  town  or  city  in  Montana 
in  which  the  congress  shall  be  held  irt  the 
event  that  the  invitation  is  accepted  and  re- 
port to  the  convention  at  once. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  the  efforts 
of  the  people  of  Utah  and  other  Territories 
to  secure  cessions  of  lands  for  school  pur- 
poses from  the  general  Government  has  the 
hearty  sympathy  and  cooperation  of  this  con- 
vention. 

Donald  Bradford  presented  the  following, 
and  a  committee  of  five  was  appointed  to 
memorialize  the  legislature  on  the  subject: 

Whereas,  Montana  contains  93,349,200  acres, 
and  38,000,000  acres  comprise  our  ranges  ;  inter- 
spersed with  these  are  30,000,000  acres  of  farming 
lands,  and 

Whereas,  Montana  has  limitless  latent  wealth, 
the  fact  must  be  recognized  that  we  are  face 
to  face  with  a  vast  problem,  that  we  must  prepare 
now  to  solve  and  not  procrastinate  till  too  late  to 
properly  and  economically  master  it,  and 

Whereas,  It  is  fair  to  assume  15,000,000  acres 
to  be  the  area  subject  to  all  practicable  means  of 
irrigation;  fifteen  million  acres,  properly  watered, 
means  1,000,000  additional  rural  population;  canals 
for  1,000,000  population  mean  not  alone  irrigation, 
but  demands  for  water  power,  for  manufactories, 
water  for  houses,  for  cities  and  villages,  and  conse- 
quently a  well-balanced  law,  prepared  in  the  light 
of  the  experience  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  of  Egypt 
and  of  India,  that  have,  in  a  measure,  overcome  the 
difficullies  in  the  proper  distribution  of  water;  a  law 
anticipating  the  need  of  reservoir  sites  in  every  local- 
ity posses";ing  irrignble  lands,  to  prevent  their  occu- 
pancy and  ultimate  enlarged  outlay  in  condemna- 
tion; a  law  that  will  place  under  the  control  of  the 
people  of  each  district  or  drainage  area  their  water 


supply  and  will  reduce  the  cost  to  a  minimum;  that 
will  prevent  discrimination  as  between  all  land- 
holders, and 

Whereas,  The  constitutional  life  of  the  legisla- 
ture will  not  permit  of  an  investigation  or  the  re- 
search the  importance  of  the  subject  demands; 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  By  the  Convention,  constituting  repre- 
sentatives from  the  several  counties  of  the  State, 
that  a  committee  of  one  from  each  county  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  this  Convention  with 
power  to  prepare  a  bill  and  present  to  the  next  leg- 
islature, which  bill  shall  embody  the  following  gen- 
eral points,  to  wit. 

The  creation  of  a  State  Irrigation  and  Immigra- 
tion Commission,  which  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  together  with  a  State  Engineer,  which 
Commission  shall  have  the  power,  through  the  State 
Engineer,  to  divide  the  State  into  districts,  accord- 
ing to  natural  slopes;  to  prepare  plans  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  necessary  canals  and  reservoirs  or 
other  works  of  any  district;  to  have  sole  control  of 
construction;  to  cause  the  organization  of  any  such 
district  by  the  election  by  the  legal  voters  of  such 
district  of  five  trustees,  who  shall  exercise  control  of 
such  canal,  reservoir  or  other  works  after  construc- 
tion; issue  bonds  of  such  district  for  construction; 
levy  taxes  and  otherwise  provide  for  sinking  fund, 
interest  and  repairs,  subject  in  all  cases  to  the  laws 
of  the  State. 

A  resolution  was  also  adopted,  directing 
Montana's  representatives  in  Congress  to 
exert  themselves  to  have  appropriations 
made  for  public  land  surveys  in  the  State. 
Another  resolution  which  was  adopted  looks 
to  surveys  for  reservoir  sites  in  Montana, 
not  under  the  direction  of  Major  Powell. 
The  State  weather  bureau  was  endorsed, 
and  the  members  pledged  themselves  to  aid 
in  its  extension  in  their  respective  localities. 
The  proceedings  of  the  convention  are  to  be 
printed  in  pamphlet  form,  each  county 
pledging  itself  to  pay  one-sixteenth  of  the 
cost.  The  remaining  planks  of  the  Salt 
Lake  convention,  which  were  passed  on 
Friday,  were,  on  motion  of  W.  A.  Clark,  in- 
dorsed. They  refer  to  Utah  school  lands 
and  the  arid  lands  in  Nebraska  and  western 
Kansas. 

It  was  decided  to  invite  the  National  Irri- 
gation Convention  to  hold  its  session  at 
Anaconda,  after  which  the  meeting  ad- 
journed sine  die. 


District  and  Other  Work. 

The  directors  of  the  Anaheim  district  have 
received  a  proposition  to  sell  $600,000  of 
their  bonds  at  90  cents,  and  a  commission 
of  $10,000  to  the  brokers.  The  board  de- 
cided that  they  only  wanted  to  sell  $300,- 
000  of  the  bonds,  and  they  submitted  this 
ultimatum  to  the  parties  who  desired  them. 
No  answer  has  yet  been  received.  Director 
Ryan  reported  that  the  State  Association, 
the  regular  meeting  of  which  he  had  attend- 
ed at  Tulare,  had  decided  to  send  General 
Willey  to  New  York  to  confer  with  prom- 
inent bond  buyers  and  money  borrowers  in 
reference  to  the  placing  of  irrigation  bonds 
in  general.  He  had  seen  General  Willey 
previous  to  his  departure  for  New  York, 
and  was  satisfied  the  bonds  were  now  in 
better  shape  than  ever  before.  General 
Willey  would  be  received  with  respect  and 
confidence  by  the  most  prominent  financiers 
of  the  country,  and  it  was  agreed  that  irriga- 
tion bonds  were  more  salable  now  than  ever 
before.  Further,  it  was  recognized  the  Ana- 
heim district  offers  better  securities  for  their 
bonds  than  any  district  in  the  Stale. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the 
Selma  district  the  only  business  transacted 
was  to  instruct  the  secretary  to  advertise 
the  sale  of  lands  in  the  district  that  are  de- 
linquent for  the  assessments  of  1890. 

The  Directors  of  the  Poso  district  have 
awarded  a  contract  for  constructing  irriga- 
tion works,  following  plans  of  the  Chief  En- 
gineer of  that  district,  to  J.  M.  Thompson  of 
San  Francisco,  and  J.  H.  Smith  of  Seattle. 
The  entire  work,  including  the  construction 
of  the  canals  and  laterals,  flumes,  reser- 
voirs, dams,  etc.,  is  to  be  completed  within 
one  year  from  date,  and,  upon  satisfactory 
completion  of  the  work,  the  contractors  are 
to  receive  $440,000  in  district  bonds  at  par 
in  full  payment  for  construction.  The  con- 
tractors give  a  bond  in  $110,000  for  faithful 
performance.  There  are  about  65  miles  of 
main  canal  and  distributing  ditches,  several 
miles  of  flumes,  two  immensadams  and  two  or 
three  large  reservoirs.  The  contractors  intend 
to  begin  work  within  30  days  and  will  employ 
a  large  force  in  order  to  complete  the  con- 
tract within  the  limits  of  time.  Poso  dis- 
trict was  organized  in  September,  1888,  and 
subsequently  election  bonds  in  $500000 
were  voted.  Poso  creek  has  been  carefully 
studied  by  able  engineers,  who  pronounce  it 
amply  sufficient  to  irrigate  a  much  lart;er 
region  than  the  district  now  covers.  The 
stream  has  a  water  shed  of  468  square  miles, 
and  with  a  system  of  reservoirs  an  abun- 
dance of  water  can  be  collected  for  irriga- 
tion. The  land  to  be  irrigated  only  needs 
water  to  become  fruitful  to  the  highest  de- 
gree, says  the  Delano  Courier,  and  much  of 
it  is  loca'ed  in  a  thermal  belt  where  frosts 
are  unknown  and  the  earliest  vegetables  and 


fruits  of  the  season  can  be  raised.  With 
the  completion  of  this  irrigation  system, 
these  lands  will  be  rapidly  improved  and 
hundreds  of  homes  will  dot  the  fertile 
plains. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Directors  of 
the  Sunset  district,  it  was  decided  to  hold  a 
special  meeting  at  Selma  on  the  27th,  to 
hear  the  report  of  the  engineers  on  the  pro- 
posed canal  system. 

The  Directors  ot  the  San  Jacinto  and 
Pleasant  Valley  district  expect  to  receive 
their  Engineer's  report  at  their  February 
meeting,  and  will  thereafter  at  once  proceed 
with  the  determination  of  the  bond  question. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Perris  district  has 
sent  out  notices  asking  for  reports  as  to  the 
number  of  acres  to  be  put  under  cultivation 
this  year,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  rate. 

A  most  important  convention  was  held  at 
Fresno  during  the  past  week  in  answer  to 
the  following  call:  "At  a  special  meeting 
of  the  Fresno  Board  of  Trade,  called  Dec- 
ember 14,  1891,  the  proposition  of  dredg- 
ing the  San  Joaquin  river  and  the  building 
of  a  ship  canal  from  the  point  where  nav- 
igation ceases  was  brought  up  and  discussed 
by  the  Board.  S.  N.  Griffith  offered  a  resolu- 
tion that  the  Fresno  County  Board  of  Trade 
call  a  convention  to  be  held  in  the  city  of 
Fresno  on  Thursday,  January  21,  1892,  to 
consider  ways  and  means  for  the  building  of 
a  ship  canal  through  the  San  Joaquin  valley 
to  tide  water,  and  that  the  counties  of  Fresno, 
Kern,  Tulare,  Merced,  Stanislaus,  Mariposa, 
San  Joaquin  and  Contra  Costa,  are  hereby 
requested  to  be  represented  by  five  delegates 
each,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  of  each  county  or  by  the  chair- 
man thereof,  and  that  the  secretary  of  the 
Fresno  County  Board  of  Trade  notify  the 
Boards  of  Supervisors  that  they  are  author- 
ized to  unite  and  extend  a  formal  invitation 
to  all  citizens,  including  members  of  the 
press  of  their  respective  counties,  to  be 
present  and  participate  in  said  canal  conven- 
tion." A  full  report  of  this  convention  will  be 
given  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Rural  Press. 

The  South  Riverside  Land  and  Water 
Company  contemplate  the  early  construction 
of  an  upper  ditch  south  of  and  parallel  to 
the  present  irrigating  system  and  nearer  the 
mesa  or  high  lands  close  to  the  Temescal 
mountains.  This  ditch  will  carry  water 
enough  for  more  than  3000  acres  and  will 
employ  many  men  in  its  construction. 

The  managers  of  the  Sharon  lands  in 
Fresno  and  Merced  counties  propose  to 
construct  a  large  reservoir  for  irrigation 
purposes.  A  fine  site  has  been  found  on 
the  Chowihilla  river  and  a  dam  can  be  built 
that  will  supply  water  for  21,000  acres. 


The  Duty  of  Water. 

The  question  is  often  asked:  "  How  much 
water  is  needed  to  each  acre  of  farm  land  ?" 
The  question  is  too  indefinite  to  admit  of  an 
intelligent  answer,  says  the  Denver  Field 
and  Farm.  In  the  first  place,  crops  differ 
with  respect  to  moisture  requirements.  For 
example,  oats  and  wheat  will  require  more 
than  rye  and  barley;  and  buckwheat,  amber 
cane  and  corn,  still  less  than  the  oiher 
grains.  Again,  so  many  conditions  are  to 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  determining 
how  much  water  may  or  may  not  be  needed 
for  any  given  crop,  and  so  little  thought  has, 
until  quite  recently,  been  devoted  to  the  mat- 
ter of  economizing  water,  that  little  data  that 
is  at  all  reliable  can  be  given. 

Broad  generalization,  bordering  closely 
on  to  "guess  work,"  has  been  the  rule.  That 
there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  arriving 
at  accurate  conclusions  in  these  investiga- 
tions, must  be  seen  at  a  glance.  Local  con- 
ditions, character  of  the  soil,  slope  of  the 
land,  cultivation,  humidity,  evaporation,  pre- 
cipitation, drainage  and  capillary  action,  are 
so  widely  at  variance  in  different  localities, 
that  there  is  small  hope  of  getting  any  for- 
mula that  will  admit  of  extended  application. 
Then,  too,  the  demands  of  plant  life  are 
variable. 

The  cubic  foot  a  second  is  the  unit  of 
measurement  usually  adopted  in  the  distri- 
bution of  water  from  or  by  the  large  canals 
of  Colorado.  A  quantity  of  water  equiva- 
lent to  a  continuous  flow  of  one  cubic  foot  a 
second,  during  the  irrigating  season  of  one 
hundred  days,  will  usually  irrigate  from  50 
to  60  acres  of  land.  It  will  often  do  more 
than  this. 

The  duty  of  water  is  constantly  increas- 
ing in  nearly  every  portion  of  the  country 
where  irrigation  is  practiced.  To  day  in 
Colorado,  some  engineers  and  canal  com- 
panies are  making  the  standard  of  duty 
nearly  double  what  it  formerly  was  here. 
But  the  crops  grown,  the  system  used,  and 
the  means  of  applying  water,  all  cut  a  very 
important  figure.  Where  flooding  takes 
thousands  of  gallons,  the  furrow  system 
only  requires  hundreds,  and  subirrigation 
tens  of  gallons  for  a  similar  area. 
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My  Two  Suitors. 

tWritten  for  the  Rural  PKEsgby  Dagmar  Mariagbr.) 

"  'Tis  settled;  Jack  has  lost  the  prize  he  sought; 

I  heard  him  speak  to  her  words  of  rebuke. 
That  he  dared  do  such  thing  I  never  thought. 

Knowing  so  well  her  pride  could  never  brook 
Even  the  gentlest  chiding  from  a  friend.'' 

So  spoke  the  one  who  thought  he  knew  me  well, 
Unto  his  wife,  who  said  the  final  end 

To  Jack's  courtship  no  one  so  soon  could  tell. 

I  knew  my  neighbor  thought  his  cousin  Ned 

Would  find  "clear  sailing''  now  in  wooing  me, 
And  that  ere  long  we  two  would  sure  be  wed, 

Fearless  that  we  should  ever  disagree, 
As  Ned,  all  knew,  had  much  too  kind  a  heart 

To  think  or  say  a  woman  could  do  aught 
But  right,  and  boasted  he  could  not  depart 

From  that  belief  by  his  good  father  taught. 

Ned  had  a  pleasing  way  and  manly  form. 

And  handsome  face  and  kind  dark  eyes,  and  yet, 
Thrugh  Jack's  soul  might  cloud  up  and  even  storm, 

And  though  a  plainer  face  I'd  scarcely  met, 
Or  simpler,  franker  spirit  than  was  his, 

He  had,  unknown  to  self,  had  stronger  hold 
Upon  my  heart  and  all  my  sympathies 

1  han  Ned  had  with  his  goodness  and  his  gold. 

Ned  was  to  me  like  a  book  richly  bound. 

And  filled  with  nothmg  but  an  idle  chatter, 
Whiht  Jack  was  one  in  which  a  wealth  I  found 

Of  earnestness,  and  even,  when  in  battle. 
So  wisely  and  so  scrupulously  just 

That  every  page  in  him  breathed  nobleness 
So  broad  and  deep  that  I  knew  I  could  trust 

Him  'gainst  myself,  and  e'en  his  chiding  bless. 

Yet  I  could  not  relinquish  my  own  strength 

Of  will  and  purpose.  So  it  seemed  to  White, 
Mv  neighbor,  that  we'd  quarrel'd;  but  at  length 

Ii  came  to  pass  his  wife  was  nearest  right. 
Whilst  feigning  anger,  all  the  while  I  knew 

Jick's  words  had  fan'd  my  love  to  a  deeper  glow; 
His  storms  are  like  the  sky's  when  it  is  true 

Unto  the  thirsting  fields  and  bids  them  grow. 

"  I  told  you  so.  Bob  White,"  I  heard  May  say. 

In  a  half  whisper,  as  she  siw  me  greet 
Ja^k  with  my  usual  smile,  when  yesterday 

He  joined  our  company  upon  the  street. 
Four  could  not  go  abreast  so  well,  we  thought. 

And  so,  whilst  homeward  bound,  we  wisely  paired, 
And  Ned,  I  think,  a  glimpse  of  us  had  caught, 

As  it  was  Jack  alone  my  evening  shared. 


Plucky  Postmistresses, 

The  postmistress  is  a  considerable  factor 
in  the  Uni  ed  States  Government,  and  she 
has  a  personal  interest  in  every  presiden- 
tial election,  although  she  has  no  vote. 

During  the  last  year,  the  Postmaster 
General  has  issued  an  order  that  the  post- 
masters at  the  county  seats  must  visit  the 
postoffices  in  their  counties.  In  some  dis- 
tricts this  is  an  easy  matter,  but  in  others  it 
is  almost  impossible.  The  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  Cincinnati  Gazette  has 
examined  the  reports  of  the  women  who 
are  postmasters  at  the  county  seats,  and 
has  brought  out  some  curious  facts.  So 
far,  6 1  women  have  reported.  An  Idaho 
woman  rode  in  her  visitations  254  miles  on 
horseback.  A  Kentucky  woman  rode  over 
a  hundred  miles,  and  spent  $15  for  horse- 
hire.  A  Mississippi  woman  made  her  visita- 
tions in  a  sail-boat.  Another  woman  from 
the  same  State  made  her  trip  through  dreary 
pine  woods  alone,  without  fear.  A  Vermont 
woman  visited  the  offices  in  her  county, 
although  it  was  composed  of  five  islands. 
A  Pennsylvania  woman  visited  all  her  offices 
although  there  were  128,  and  many  of  them 
among  the  Allegheny  Mountains.  An  Ala- 
bama woman  said  she  would  not  be  able  to 
execute  her  commisson,  as  she  could  hire 
no  horse  in  her  county  that  could  make  the 
trips.  A  Louisiana  woman  reports  that  she 
keeps  bankrupt  willingly  in  order  to  improve 
the  service  in  her  own  village.  A  New  York 
woman  visited  44  postoffices  with  a  horse 
and  carriage,  travelling  291  miles.  A  North 
Carolina  woman  was  so  courteously  wel- 
comed by  all  the  postmasters  that  she  prom- 
ised another  visit  next  year.  A  Texas 
woman  omitted  to  visit  one  office  because  it 
required  a  horseback  ride  of  35  miles. 
Virginia  and  California  post  mistresses 
'isited  every  office  in  their  counties. 
A  West  Virginia  woman  wrote  that 
some  of  her  offices  were  almost  im- 
possible to  be  reached,  but  she  reached 
them  just  the  same. 

It  is  often  said  that  if  women  vote,  some 
women  must  hold  office.  Many  women  are 
already  holding  office  under  the  Govern- 
ment as  postmistresses,  without  creating 
scandal  or  surprise.  If  they  are  equal  to 
duties  so  arduous  as  those  here  described, 
it  seems  as  if  they  might  be  capable  of  fill- 
ing any  post  to  which  the  common  sense 
of  their  neighbors  would  be  likely  to  elect 
them.— Woman's  Column. 


Mr.  B's  Opinion  of  Character. 

[Written  for  the  Rural  Press  by  Duanb  Morley.] 

Mr.  B.,  a  staid  citizen,  having  been  ap- 
pealed to  for  his  opinion  concerning  a  certain 
peculiar  exhibition  of  character,  said: 

"  My  views  are  conservative,  they  having 
undergone  great  change  within  a  decade  of 
years,  and  chiefly  from  one  circumstance 
which  I  will  relate.  Many  years  ago,  while, 
at  an  early  morning  hour,  my  family  were 
yet  sleeping,  I  took,  as  was  my  usual  habit, 
a  street  stroll.  I  passed  outside  my  own 
grounds,  which  were  quite  extensive,  and 
toward  the  suburbs  near  which  I  then  lived. 
Going  by  an  evergreen  hedge  in  which,  or 
beside  which,  stood  an  old  stable,  I  heard 
voices.  The  fact  of  the  building  being  un- 
used, aroused  my  curiosity,  and  I  halted  to 
listen.  The  conversation  proceeded  from 
two  tramps  who  had,  in  their  need  of  better 
accommodations,  appropriated  the  barn  to 
their  own  use. 

"  And  they  were  mutually  considering 
their  necessities  and  airing  their  grievances, 
though  one  of  them  took  so  reasonable  a 
view  of  the  latter  that  his  words  were,  to  a 
degree,  fascinating.  That  was  why  I  con- 
tinued within  hearing  of  his  voice.  He  ut- 
tered no  railing  accusations  against  the  rich; 
neither  declared  that  the  world  was  in  his 
debt  respecting  the  matter  of  breadstuffs, 
believing,  as  he  averred,  that  the  bettering 
of  his  condition  was  plainly  a  personal  mat- 
ter. But  one  critical  remark  fell  from  his 
lips,  and  that  aroused  a  keen  desire  in  me 
to  meet  and  make  acquaintanceship  with 
him.  '  Clean,  social  privileges,'  said  he, 
'  are  denied  the  common  workingman  upon 
this  coast;  he  is  barred  out  as  undesirable, 
with  no  resort  open  to  him  save  that  of  the 
billiard  hall  or  grog  shop.'  From  other  re- 
marks, I  learned  that  he  purposed  securing 
employment  at  the  best  pay  possible,  and 
through  a  course  of  economy  and  persever- 
ance, work  upward  out  of  his  low  estate. 

"  My  business  was  box-making,  and 
though  I  was  then  in  no  especial  need  of 
more  help,  I  got  a  few  dodgers  struck  off 
at  the  printers',  and  rightly  conjecturing  that 
the  fellow  would  continue  his  use  of  the 
stable,  I,  that  evening,  scattered  about  the 
streets  and  lanes  in  that  vicinity  a  number 
of  them. 

They  were  worded  as  follows:  "One  or 
two  good  men  can  find  employment  at  the 
Fifth  Street  box  factory  by  applying  early 
in  the  day.''  Two  mornings  later  the  man  was 
snared;  and  having  noticed  him  the  morning 
before  as  he  left  his  retreat,  I  knew  him  as  he 
made  application  at  the  factory  office.  Of 
course  there  were  some  evidences  about  the 
man  of  the  fraternity  he  had  mingled  with,  but 
much  about  him  was  manly  and  inviting. 
I  gave  him  the  work  of  sorting  out  and 
stacking  up  the  cut  box  lumber  in  the  cov- 
ered yard,  and  a  better  green  hand  I  never 
set  to  work,  never.  Order  was  a  faculty  so 
largely  developed  in  him,  that  soon  what 
had  been  chaos  in  the  yards  was  overpast, 
and,  with  memory  active,  there  was  no  size 
ever  called  for  that  was  not  instantly  forth- 
coming. But  once  did  any  difficulty  occur. 
Then  there  were  high  words  in  the  yard,  and 
as  I  passed  out  to  investigate,  his  voice 
sounded  above  that  of  another:  "I  tell 
you  I  will  not  be  put  upon  !  I'll  resign  my 
place  sooner."  Such  were  his  words,  and  I 
discovered  that  a  mean  imposition  was  be- 
ing practiced  upon  him.  As  I  had  much 
business  of  a  noncorporate  nature,  I  had,  in 
my  chamber,  a  home  office  where  the  books 
were  kept  pertaining  to  it.  And  this  man's 
business  qualifications,  especially  his  order 
and  unfailing  memory,  so  appealed  to  me 
that  I  determined  to  appoint  him  my  secre- 
tary or  business  manager;  so  I  removed 
him  from  the  one  place  to  the  other,  thus 
bringing  him  into  my  own  family  circle  and 
at  my  own  table.  I  do  not  speak  of  this  in 
any  self-laudatory  way,  for  the  best  and 
most  we  can  do  is  inconsiderable  and  little 
worth  mentioning. 

Always  a  keen  observer  of  men  and  man- 
ners, I  noticed  this  man's  constant  struggle 
toward  a  cleaner  and  better  life.  Even- 
tually he  became  a  patron  of  the  public 
library,  a  subscriber  to  lecture  courses,  and  a 
frequent  attendant  upon  church  services,grow- 
ing  into  my  regard  with  each  upward  step. 
To-day  he  is  managing  a  flourishing  business 
of  his  own.  The  incident  of  that  morning, 
when  I  overheard  his  sentiments  as  expressed 
to  his  tramp  companion,  I  ever  withheld. 
Telling  a  man  when  you  have  seen  him 
down  does  not  tend  to  his  elevation.  Kind 
estimation  and  right  treatment  are  to  the 
unfolding  of  man's  better  nature  aud  should 
be  readily  recorded." 


— A  Frenchman  was  asked  if  he  liked 
hunting.  His  reply  was  pithy,  and  much  to 
the  point:  "  Ven  de  horse  jomp  easy,  I  like 
very  much;  mais  ven  he  jomp  'ard,  I  do  not 
remain  ! " 


San  Francisco  Fashion  Letter. 

[Written  for  the  Rural  Press.] 

San  Francisco,  Jan.  11,  1892. 

Dear  Daisy: — I  have  spent  the  morning 
in  examining  the  latest  fashions,  and  have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  January  is  not 
the  most  satisfactory  month  in  which  to  in- 
dulge in  new  apparel.  The  winter  fashions 
have  lost  the  charm  of  novelty,  and  the 
spring  fashions  have  not  yet  come  to  glad- 
den our  hearts  and  lighten  our  purses. 

I  will  however  tell  you  absolutely  the  lat- 
est Paris  fashions,  so  that  you  can  take  time 
by  the  forelock,  for  what  Paris  wears  to  day 
the  rest  of  the  fashionable  world  will  wear 
to-morrow.  It  would  be  an  exaggeration  to 
say  that  the  world  has  gone  into  mourning, 
but  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  black  has 
never  been  so  popular  as  at  present. 

Dresses  of  black  velvet  and  satin,  which 
have,  particularly  the  latter,  been  principally 
worn  by  elderly  ladies,  are  now  adopted, 
even  by  quite  young  girls. 

Black  velvet  coats  promise  to  become 
very  fashionable,  and  certainly  they  are  ex- 
tremely becoming,  as  velvet  always  has  a 
softening  eflfect  on  the  complexion. 

The  great  drawback  to  possessing  several 
black  dresses  is  that  they  look  alike,  and 
unkind  people  are  apt  to  exclaim,  "The 
same  old  gown."  In  order  to  obviate  this 
difficulty  a  little  color  is  often  introduced 
into  the  waists,  a  fashionable  trimming  be- 
ing black,  brocaded  with  a  color.  A  bro- 
cade of  pink  rose  buds,  or  of  sprays  of  lilac, 
on  a  black  ground  has  a  very  pretty  effect 
for  the  collar  and  cuffs  of  a  black  dress. 
One  pretty  model  I  saw  was  black,  with  a 
delicate  gray  waistcoat  and  cuffs. 

It  is  sad  to  contemplate  how  energetically 
the  dress  reformers  lift  up  their  voices  and 
preach  to  deaf  ears.  In  vain  have  they  at- 
tacked trailing  skirts,  demonstrating  the  use- 
lessness  and  folly  of  three  inches  of  good 
material  being  dragged  through  the  winter 
mud  and  snow. 

Far  from  heeding^  women  wear  their 
skirts  longer  than  ever,  positive  trains  being 
worn  on  the  street.  Some  of  the  fashion- 
able wraps  even,  have  the  backs  shaped  in  a 
pointed  curve,  which  lies  several  inches  on 
the  ground.  The  skirts  are  worn  clinging 
and  plainer  than  ever.  The  edge  may  be 
trimmed  with  a  band  on  the  bias,  a  tailor 
hem  or  a  band  of  velvet,  fur  or  feathers;  but 
drapery  is  absolutely  out  of  fashion. 

A  good  way  to  lengthen  an  old  fashioned, 
but  still  serviceable  skirt,  is  to  edge  it  with  a 
band  of  velvet  a  quarter  of  a  yard  in  depth, 
upon  which  you  can  stitch  three  or  four 
rows  of  fur,  fancy  braid  or  feather  ruching. 

Princess  gowns  are  struggling  into  favor. 
Some  are  made  with  Princess  fronts  and 
basque  backs  and  vice  versa. 

In  waists  there  are  few  changes.  Lappels 
are  still  worn,  but  waists  with  belts  bid  fair 
to  become  as  popular.  Belts  are  worn  both 
pointed  and  straight,  of  cloth,  silk,  variously 
tinted  leather,  and  even  of  jet. 

I  saw  a  pretty  costume  the  other  day  of 
cigar-colored  cashmere,  with  a  long  clinging 
skirt  edged  with  jet  trimming,  about  three 
inches  wide.  The  belt,  which  was  very 
deep,  was  of  jet,  the  collar  and  cuffs  being 
composed  of  jet  trimming  also. 

There  seems  to  be  a  great  tendency  to- 
ward masculine,  and  even  military  attire. 
Not  content  with  pique  vests  and  four  in 
hand  ties,  ladies  are  beginning  to  adorn 
their  dresses  with  military  froggings,  hang- 
ing cords,  metal  braid,  and  even  epaulettes, 
in  imitation  of  those  worn  by  officers.  A 
pretty  innovation  is  the  military  cloak,  simi- 
lar to  the  cloak  worn  by  Italian  officers.  To 
make  this  correctly,  a  piece  of  cloth  should 
be  cut  into  a  complete  circle.  Round  the 
geometrical  center  of  the  circle,  the  collar 
should  be  placed,  with  an  opening  to  the 
edge  of  the  cloth.  A  cloak  made  in  this 
lavish  manner  will  hang  in  most  graceful 
folds,  but  to  be  deep,  it  requires  a  ruinous 
amount  of  very  wide  cloth,  so  dressmakers 
are  making  their  models  much  less  full  than 
the  picturesque  Italian  originals.  These 
circular  cloaks  are  worn  of  all  lengths,  from 
mere  capes  to  mantles  that  sweep  the 
ground;  in  wraps  they  are  the  newest  thing. 
Like  everything  else  in  the  way  of  dress, 
buttons  are  subject  to  the  caprices  of  fash- 
ion. Just  at  present  they  are  rather  at  a 
discount  on  waists,  for  many  of  the  best 
dressmakers  make  a  point  of  carefully  con- 
cealing the  fastening. 

To  compensate  for  this  neglect,  buttons 
find  favor  on  skirts,  the  sides  of  which  have 
often  simulated  button  holes,  and  either 
tailor  made  buttons,  or  else  ones  of  pearl  or 
colored  bone. 

A  writer  in  a  French  magazine  observes: 
"  The  crowing  of  the  rooster  is  trans- 
formed into  doleful  wailing,  and  the 
clucking  of  the  hen  into  lamentation.  Ter- 
ror reigns  supreme  in  the  poultry  yards,  for 
fashion,  that  so  long  has  only  used  the  plu- 
mage of  rare  birds,  at  length  condescends  ' 


to  admire  the  domestic  fowl,  and  holocausts 
of  poultry  must  be  sacrificed  to  satisfy  her 
demands. 

"  Roosters'  feathers  are  the  rage  for  dress 
trimming,  boas,  muffs,  millinery.  The 
cheapest  kind  of  feather  trimming  is  made 
by  fastening  the  feathers  with  glue,  on  to 
strips  of  cloth,  but  this  lasts  little  longer 
than  the  flowers  of  the  field,  and  a  shower 
of  rain  instantly  destroys  it.  A  newer  and 
more  durable  trimming  is  made  by  weav- 
ing the  feathers  together." 

In  millinery  there  are  few  novelties.  A 
new  trimming  is  composed  of  bands,  crowns 
or  aigrettes  of  overlapping  spangles  of  vari- 
ous colors,  which  flash  and  sparkle  in  the 
sunlight.  Jet  and  tinsels  are  in  great  favor,  as 
are  also  the  heads  of  birds  and  animals. 
Shaded  and  brocaded  ribbons  are  beginning 
to  be  worn,  the  latter  being  frequently  made 
more  gorgeous  by  tiny  pieces  of  jet,  or  glass 
jewels. 

A  novel  appendage  to  the  bonnet  is  a  long 
veil  of  colored  crape,  or  nun's  veiling,  reach- 
ing to  the  hem  of  the  dress;  but  so  far,  in 
San  Francisco  at  least,  these  veils  have 
been  more  talked  about  than  actually  worn. 

Marie  Evelyn. 


Chair. 

—  Master:  Did  the  gentleman  leave  his 
name .''  Servant:  Yes,  sir.  When  I  asked 
his  name,  he  said,  "  It  is  immaterial." 

—  "I  feel  it  just  as  much,  my  dear  little 
boy,"  said  papa,  after  he  had  spanked  Billy- 
kins.  "  Y-yes,"  sobbed  Billykins,  "  b-but 
not  in  the  same  place." 

— Penelope:  Don't  !  Stop  !  Jack:  I  can't 
help  it  (kisses  her).  Penelope:  How  dare 
you  when  I  forbid  it.  Jack:  You  merely 
said,  '  Don't  stop.' 

— Sumway:  Is  this  Miss  Scadds  you 
speak  of  beautiful.?  Hunker:  Is  she  beau- 
tiful? Why,  sir,  1  never  saw  a  car  so 
crowded  that  she  couldn't  get  a  seat  in. 

— Mr.  Smike:  Willie,  when  you  get  to  be 
the  head  of  a  family,  what  will  you  say  to 
your  sons?  Willie  (thoughtfully):  I  will 
tell  them  how  good  I  was  when  I  was  a  boy! 

— Wife  (returned  from  a  visit):  How  is 
darling  baby,  George?  Husband:  I'm 
afraid  he's  not  well.  "  Oh,  dear  !  What- 
ever makes  you  think  so?"  "Why,  he 
hasn't  cried  for  a  whole  hour!" 

—  "  So  you  haven't  made  Smudger  your 
partner  after  all,  eh  ?  "  "No,  and  I'll  tell 
you  why.  Smudger  was  engaged  to  my 
wife  before  I  married  her,  and  I  don't  be- 
lieve in  becoming  too  friendly  with  a  man 
who  has  proved  himself  more  wide-awake 
than  I  am.'' 

—  "  Why  should  you  refuse  Charlie  on  ac- 
count of  his  not  being  your  equal  ?  Your 
grandfather  certainly  was  a  member  of 
Parliament,  but  don't  you  believe  that  all 
men  are  born  equal?"  She:  Oh,  yes,  of 
course  I  do;  but  some  men  deteriorate  after 
birth,  you  know. 

— A  thoughtful  spouse:  I've  a  great  no- 
tion to  go  and  jump  into  the  river,  said  Mr. 
N.  Peck  at  the  end  of  a  little  domestic  dis- 
cussion, as  he  picked  up  his  hat  and  started 
out.  "  You  come  right  back  here,"  said  his 
wife.  "  If  you  intend  any  such  tricks  as 
that,  just  march  upstairs  and  put  on  your 
old  clothes  before  you  start !  " 

— A  Cairns  man  tells  of  a  lady  in  that 
city  who  had  employed  a  Chinese  servant 
.who  had  quietly  observed  that  all  the  lady 
callers  at  the  house  deposited  a  visiting 
card.  One  time  when  a  Chinaman  had  been 
sent  to  answer  a  ring  of  the  door  bell,  the 
mistress  of  the  house  was  astonished  shortly 
afterward  to  see  from  her  window  one  of  her 
nearest  and  dearest  friends  leaving  the 
house  without  having  come  in.  On  investi- 
gation, she  discovered  that  the  Chinaman 
had  shut  the  door  in  the  caller's  face.  "  Ble- 
clause  she  no  havee  ticketee."  John  had 
supposed  that  the  visiting  cards  were  tickets 
of  admission,  and  the  caller  had  not  offered 
a  card. 

Queens  and  the  World's  Fair.— 
Mrs.  Potter  Palmer,  President  of  the  Board 
of  Lady  Managers,  has  made  a  brilliant 
move  to  forward  the  interests  of  women  at 
the  World's  Fair.  She  has  secured  the 
transmission  through  the  State  Department 
at  Washington  of  letters  addressed  to  the 
Queens  of  the  leading  countries  of  Europe, 
asking  that  Women  Commissioners  be  ap- 
pointed, and  that  the  sanction  and  p.iiron- 
age  of  royalty  be  accorded  them.  The 
Chicago  Tribune  says:  While  the  Exposi- 
tion management  has  sent  the  second  com- 
mission to  Europe,  and  has  been  endeavor- 
ing to  arouse  the  United  States  ministers 
and  consuls  to  action,  it  has  remained  for 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Lady  Man- 
agers to  send  a  polite  and  earnest  letter  to 
the  Queens  of  Europe,  and  have  it  dropped 
into  their  laps,  dignified  by  the  great  seal  of 
the  United  States  and  invested  with  all  the 
dignity  of  diplomatic  correspondence. 
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A  Rabbit  Hunt. 

[Written  for  the  Rural  Press  by  C.  M.  Carri>-gton.] 

Knowing,  or  at  least  believing,  that  a  large 
percentage  of  the  readers  of  this  column  are 
boys,  and  that  most  of  them  live  in  the 
country,  and  in  consequence  enjoy  the  very 
word  "hunt,"  I  venture  to  offer  for  their 
benefit  an  account  of  one  of  the  many  en- 
joyable hunts  I  had  last  summer. 

When  at  home  I  reside  in  a  city  where 
the  law  forbids  such  amusement,  and  so, 
when  last  May  I  received  an  invitation  from 
a  country  cousin  to  spend  a  few  weeks  at 
bis  home  in  Amador  county,  I  very  readily 
accepted  and  found  myself  a  week  later 
safely  at  the  end  of  my  journey,  and  after  a 
day's  rest  was  ready  lor  business  or  rather 
pleasure. 

One  Friday  afternoon  my  cousin,  who  I 
shall  call  Will,  another  boy,  who  shall  be 
known  as  Elmer,  and  I,  met  together  and 
decided  on  a  grand  rabbit  hunt,  to  take  place 
on  the  following  day.  After  some  discussion 
we  agreed  to  sleep  that  night  at  Elmer's 
house,  and  thus,  being  all  together,  we  would 
avoid  delay  and  be  able  to  make  an  early 
start.  So  alter  thoroughly  cleaning  our 
respective  guns,  i.  e.,  two  shotguns,  one 
eich  for  Will  and  I,  and  a  small  rifle  for 
Elmer,  and  putting  up  enough  eatables  to 
serve  for  breakfast  and  lunch.  Will  and 
I  repaired  to  Elmer's  house  for  the  night. 

"Now,  boys,"  said  Mrs.   M  ,  our 

hostess,  "Wake  me  in  the  morning  and  I 
will  have  a  warm  breakfast  for  you  before 
you  start.  Yon  wont  want  to  leave  here  be- 
fore six  o'clock,  I  think." 

Will  and  I  were  about  to  protest  that  six 
o'clock  would  be  too  late,  but  on  catching 
Elmer's  eye  which  he  was  screwing  up  into 
an  elaborate  yet  surreptitious  wink,  we  re- 
mained silent  and  with  a  general  "good 

night  "  Mrs.  M   left  us  to  seek  our 

bed  for  the  night  and  to  talk  over  the  inci- 
dents that  would  probably  happen  next  day. 

"You  see,"  said  Elmer,  "  If  we  told 
mother  that  we  wanted  to  start  at  half-past 
four  she  would  want  to  get  up  and  help  us 
off  and  might  delay  us,  and  anyhow  there's 
no  use  in  reusing  her  up  so  early  just  to  get 
us  a  little  breakfast.    Let  her  sleep.'' 

We  admired  his  ihoughtfulness  and 
agreed  that  his  plan  was  the  best.  Then 
he  brought  out  an  alarm  clock,  stt  it  for  lour 
o'clock,  and  soon  after  we  all  went  to  bed 
and  10  sleep.  Just  as  I  had  reached  the 
climax  of  a  very  exciting  dream,  in  which  a 
wounded  rabbit,  as  bi^  as  a  bear  and  with 
three  aw  ul  heads,  was  in  the  act  of  devour 
ing  all  three  of  us,  one  in  each  great  mouth, 
a  voice  awoke  me,  saying: 

"  Get  up,  C — ,  its  almost  five  o'clock." 

"Eh?  How  do  you  know?''  I  asked 
sleepily. 

"  Cause,  see  how  light  it  is  outside, '  an- 
swered Will.  I  sat  up  and  looked  out  of  a 
win.dow. 

"That's  moonlight.  Lay  down  and  go  to 
sleep,''  growled  I,  with  an  utter  disregard  of 
grammar,  as  most  boys  would  be  under  the 
circumstances.  But  Will  wasn't  satisfied, 
and  after  getting  Elmer  and  me  wide  awake, 
he  crawled  out  of  bed  and  looked  at  the 
clock. 

"  Only  one  o'clock,  he  announced,  and 
with  a  lew  more  growls  we  got  to  sleep 
again.  Scarcely  had  I  closed  my  eyes, 
•eemingly.  when  some  one  shook  me  into  a 
state  of  consciousness  and  said  we  had  over 
slept. 

After  many  remonstrances,  I  was  per- 
s  laded  and  pushed  out  of  bed  and  told  to 
look  at  the  clock.  It  was  too  dark,  and  I 
(  ould  find  no  matches,  so  Elmer  had  to  take 
the  clock  out  into  the  pantry,  where  he 
could  procure  a  light.  Soon  he  returned 
and  whispered  that  it  was  only  half  past  two. 
G-eatly  disgusted,  we  crept  back  into  bed 
and  dropped  off  into  another  slumber. 

Thr-r  r  r-r-ring  1  went  something  present- 
ly, and  I  heard  Elmer  jump  out  of  bed  and 
clap  his  hand  over  the  clock  bell.  Soon  we 
were  all  up,  and  a'ter  assuring  ourselves  that 
Mrs.  M —  had  not  been  awakened  by  the 
alarm,  we  gathered  up  our  clothes  and  stole 
cautiously  out  into  the  kitchen.  Then,  shut- 
ting the  door  noiselessly  and  lighting  a  can- 
dle, we  hastily  dressed,  shouldered  our  guns 
and  eatables,  and  sallied  forth. 

After  walking  nearly  a  mile,  we  called  a 
halt  in  an  open  fitld  and  ate  our  breakfast. 

"  Seems  to  me  its  more  like  night  than 
morning,"  said  Will,  glancing  up  at  the  sky, 
where  the  stars  sparkled  and  looked  down 
upon  us  as  if  surprised  at  our  early  pil- 
grirr.age.  The  same  thought  had  struck  me 
previously,  and  Elmer  appeared  to  coincide 
with  Will's  opinion,  so,  merely  for  curiosity's 
sake,  we  asked  Will  to  consult  his  watch.  It 
was  just  three  o'clock  !  We  looked  blankly 
at  each  other  and  then  the  comicalness  of 


the  situation  struck  us  simultaneously  and 
we  broke  out  laughing. 

"  Well,  what  a  go !  "  commented  Elmer, 
and  we  agreed  that  it  was. 

We  sat  around  and  talked  till  four  o'clock, 
then  started  on  again.  At  daylight,  by 
which  time  we  had  reached  what  we  thought 
a  good  hunting  ground,  we  fixed  upon  a  suit- 
able rendezvous  where  we  were  to  meet  at 
lunch-time  and  compare  luck. 

Leaving  my  companions,  I  struck  off 
through  the  woods.  I  walked  for  about  a 
mile,  and  although  keeping  a  sharp  lookout 
on  all  sides,  I  failed  to  find  anything  until 
almost  an  hour  had  passed.  Then,  sud- 
denly, right  across  my  path  ran  a  cotton- 
tail rabbit,  and  as  he  disappeared  in  the 
brush,  I  struck  out  after  him  as  fast  as  I 
could  go.  Through  the  bushes  I  went,  but 
the  rabbit,  of  course,  went  ten  rods  while  I 
went  one,  and  it  wasn't  long  before  I  had  to 
give  it  up.  Then  I  heard  the  report  of  a  gun 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ahead.  "  Some 
one  has  got  him,"  thought  I,  as  I  trudged 
at  a  more  moderate  pace.  About  half  an 
hour  later  I  heard  another  report,  not  so 
loud  as  the  first,  and  it  began  to  dawn  upon 
me  that  the  other  fellows  were  getting  all 
the  game  and  I  was  in  a  fair  way  to  go  into 
camp  empty-handed.  This  thought  was  not 
gratifying,  and  I  began  to  look  around  more 
on  the  alert  than  ever.  I  was  soon  reward- 
ed. All  at  once  there  opened  a  picture  be- 
fore me  that  caused  a  thrill  of  satisfaction 
and  keen  sportsman-like  feeling  to  take  po- 
sessionof  me.  Right  in  front  of  me,  distant 
about  thirty  yards,  sat  a  cottontail.  It  was 
of  a  peculiar  color  and  half  of  its  ear  was 
gone.  I  recognized  it  as  the  very  one  I  had 
seen  an  hour  ago;  but  I  did  not  stop  to  ask 
him  how  he  had  come  there.  Raising  my 
gun,  1  took  good  aim  and  pulled  the  trigger. 
Bang  I  Slowly  the  smoke  cleared  away, 
and  there  lay  the  cottontail,  dead.  Just  as 
I  started  forward  I  caught  sight  of  some  one 
disappearing  at  the  top  of  his  speed  in  the 
bushes  two  hundred  yards  away,  and,  some- 
what surprised,  I  went  over,  picked  up  my 
victim,  reloaded  my  gun,  and  started  in  the 
direction  which  the  person  had  taken. 
Although  I  walked  and  walked  till  twelve 
o'clock,  I  failed  to  increase  the  number  of 
my  slain,  and  at  last  I  reached  the  ren- 
dezvous tired  and  hungry  and  in  no  very 
pleasant  frame  of  mind.  There  I  found 
Will  and  Elmer,  and  after  getting  well  start- 
ed in  on  the  comissary  outfit,  I  turned  to 
Will. 

"  Did  you  have  any  luck?    Give  us  an  ac 
count  of  yourself,''  said  1. 

Will  glanced  at  his  game-sack,  looked 
rather  dubious  for  a  moment,  then  began  : 

"  Well,  after  I  left  you  fellows,  I  walked 
on  lor  almost  an  hour  without  seeing  a 
thing  to  shoot  at,  and  at  length  I  began  to 
get  weary.  Never  saw  game  so  scarce.  I 
was  just  thinking  of  hunting  you  up  and 
going  home,  when  suddenly  up  started  a 
rabbit.  He  hadn't  gone  ten  leaps  when  I 
up  and—" 

"  Killed  him,"  supplemented  Elmer, 
eagerly. 

Will  sighed  :  "  And  shot  at  him,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  and  hit  just  behind  him.  Perhaps 
I  wounded  him,  but  at  any  rate  he  ran  off 
so  quick  that  I  couldn't  follow  him.  But  I 
loaded  up  again  and  struck  out  in  the  direc 
tion  he  had  taken,  and  at  the  end  of  half  an 
hour  I  saw  him  again.  He  was  sitting  in 
an  open  spot  between  some  bushes  and 
didn't  see  me.  I  crept  cautiously  up  behind 
a  buih  to  within  forty  yards  of  him;  then, 
poking  my  gun  ovtr  a  large  log,  I  crouched 
down  for  a  good  shot  and  took  aim.  At 
that  moment,  bang  !  went  a  gun  from  some 
bushes  on  my  right,  and  I  saw  the  dirt  fly  all 
over  where  the  rabbit  had  sat,  and  the  rabbit 
himself  cut  off — " 

"  Like  the  wind,  and  disappeared  among 
some  high  grass  about  five  hundred  yards 
ahead,"  interrupted  Elmer. 

"  How  do  you  know  ?  asked  Will  suspi- 
ciously, but  we  told  him  to  go  ahead,  and  he 
did. 

"Well  he  did  disappear  and  I  tell  you  I 
was  mad.  I  supposed  it  was  one  of  you  fel- 
lows, but  couldn't  see  you,  and  soon  I  struck 
out  again.  I  saw  that  same  rabbit  three 
times  after  that  but  every  time  he  was  fright- 
ened off  before  I  could  kill  him,  and  the  last 
time,  after  I  had  crawled  through  nearly  a 
mile  of  brush,  and  had  got  within  twenty 
feet  of  him,  just  as  I  was  about  to  shoot,  a 
sheet  of  smoke  shot  out  of  some  bushes 
near  by  and  over  went  the  rabbit  dead  as  a 
rock." 

"  And  here  he  is,"  said  I,  pulling  him  out 
of  my  game-sack  and  displaying  him  with 
some  pride. 

The  others  looked  at  me  in  some  surprise 
and  with  gloomy  countenances,  but  Will 
continued. 

"Just  as  the  rabbit  'layed  out,'  another 
one,  a  Jack,  jumped  up  near  by  and  started 
off  and  I  after  him.     After  chasing  around 
'  for  three  or  four  hours,  I  struck  out  for  here 


which  place  I  reached  half  hour  ago." 

"  And  didn't  you  kill  anything we 
asked. 

"  Y-es  "  was  the  answer. 
"  What  was  it.'" 

Will  slowly  rose,  went  to  his  game-sack 
and  drew  out  a  blue  )ay. 
"  Is  that  all  !"  I  exclaimed. 
"  Well  I'd  like  to  see  any  one  do  better  in 
a  place  where  there's  so  many  such  hun'^ers 
as  you  two  fellows,"  he  retorted  in  a  dis- 
gusted tone.  "  Then,  perhaps,  you  killed 
something"  he  added  to  Elmer.  "  Give  us 
your  story." 

"  Mine  is  soon  told,"  said  Elmer,  with 
a  laugh.  He  seemed  to  be  the  only  good- 
natured  one  in  the  company. 

"I  only  got  one  shot  altogether  and  that 
was  at  that  rabbit"  he  said.  "  When  I  left 
you  I  walked  along  slowly  for  over  an  hour, 
and  then  caught  sight  of  a  cottontail.  I 
made  a  good  sneak  on  him  and  got  within 
fifty  yards,  rested  my  rifle  over  a  log  and 
banged  away  at  him,  knocking  the  dust  and 
diit  over  him  and  at  first  I  thought  he  was 
hit,  but  off  he  ran  and  I  didn't  care  to  follow 
him.  However,  after-  I  had  wandered 
around  an  hour  or  so,  I  scared  up  the  very 
same  cottontail  again  and  directly  afterward 
saw  Will  hurrying  through  the  brush  after 
him.  Soon  I  heard  a  shot  and  said  to  my- 
self that  Will  had  gotten  him.  Under  the 
firm  conviction  that  there  wasn't  another 
rabbit  in  the  woods,  I  set  out  at  a  slow  gait 
for  the  meeting  place  and  after  wandering 
around  awhile,  reached  it,  and  here  I  am." 

"  And  where's  your  game "  asked  Will 
ironically.  Elmer  laughed  and  pointed  to 
the  rabbit. 

"There  he  is.  Just  look  at  him  and  see 
if  there  isn't  a  rifle  hole  in  him.  He  looks 
as  if  he  had  been  hit  by  a  pile-driver." 

And  really  he  did.  We  examined  him 
closely  and  found  that  all  of  his  legs  were 
broke,  one  ear  was  off  and  altogether  he 
was  an  animal  wreck. 

Seven  long  hours  hunting  and  only  one 
rabbit  and  a  blue  jay.  And  worst  of  all  we 
had  all  been  chasing  and  hunting  the  same 
rabbit. 

We  looked  at  each  other;  then  slowly  we 
arose,  shouldered  our  guns  and  turned  our 
faces  homeward.  But  little  was  said  be- 
tween us.  We  felt  sad  and  avoided  each 
other  as  much  as  possible. 

Toward  evening  we  reached  home. 
"  What  did  you  kill.?"  asked  Will's  smaller 
brother. 

Then  I  felt  in  my  game-sack.  It  was 
empty.  We  had  left  the  rabbit  at  the  ren- 
dezvous. ****** 

"  Well,"  said  Will  as  we  wearily  retired, 
that  night.  "You  fellows  can  plan  your 
hunts  and  make  all  the  elaborate  prepara- 
tions you  want  to,  but  after  this  I'm  going  to 
hunt  extemporaneously"  with  which  wise 
resolve  he  dropped  off  to  sleep. 


Climatology  of  Old  Age  —The  clima- 
tology of  old  age  may  be  roughly  summed 
up  as  follows:  Elderly  people  in  general 
do  well  with  equability  and  moderate 
warmth;  they  bear  cold  badly;  they  benefit 
by  abundant  sunshine.  The  high  altitudes 
are  very  rarely  suitable  to  them,  and  are 
usually  decidedly  injurious;  they  do  best  in 
level  places,  where  there  is  abundant  shel- 
ter. They  may  or  may  not  benefit  by  the 
seaside  or  a  sea  voyage,  but  these  measures 
cannot  be  recommended  with  at  all  the  same 
confidence  as  in  the  case  of  children.  Most 
of  these  principles  become  almost  obvious 
upon  a  little  consideration.  The  failing  vi- 
tality, by  which  we  mean  impaired  vigor  of 
circulation,  assimilation  and  excretion, 
which  characterizes  advanced  years,  and  the 
special  maladies  most  frequent  at  that  time 
of  life,  such  as  rheumatism,  cardiac  disease, 
gout  and  renal  affections,  serve  to  determine 
the  climatological  problem.  Moderate 
warmth  with  fair  equability,  abundance  of 
sunshine  with  adequate  shelter,  and  level 
walks,  evidently  meet  the  most  obvious  in- 
dications called  for  by  these  affections. 


A  Remedy  for  the  Grip. — Dr.  Keely, 
who  has  met  with  great  success  in  curing 
dipsomania  at  his  home  in  Dwight,  Illinois, 
says:  "  I  would  like  to  suggest  a  treatment 
for  the  grip  which  I  know  is  nearly  a  spe- 
cific as  well  as  innocent.  It  is  simply  asa- 
foetida,  given  in  four-grain  pills,  one  pill 
four  times  a  day.  No  man  need  be  sick  of 
the  grip  these  days  who  will  take  it.  For 
the  past  two  years,  with  all  my  patients  here, 
subject,  of  course,  to  such  an  epidemic,  I 
had  not  one  man  go  to  bed  from  the  disease. 
I  break  it  up  very  quickly,  and,  in  fact,  cure 
it.  If  this  treatment  was  generally  kno.vn, 
it  would  save  sufferers  much  expense  and 
wretchedness  and  many  useful  and  valuable 
lives."    In  view  of  the  fearful  suffering,  and 


large  and  increasing  death  record  from  this 
prevailing  disease,  would  it  not  be  well  for 
some  of  our  physicians,  who  are  daily  being 
called  upon  to  prescribe  for  this  disease,  to 
try  Dr.  Keeley's  prescription  and  report  the 
results  in  some  of  our  city  papers  ? 


X)oj^E8Tie  QeOJ^OMY. 


Buckwheat  Cakes.— One  quart  of  luke- 
warm water,  one-half  cupful  of  wet  yeast, 
one  cupful  of  flour.  To  this  add  enough 
buckwheat  flour  to  make  a  thin  batter.  Let 
them  stand  over  night  to  raise,  and  in  the 
morning  dissolve  one-half  a  teaspoonful  of 
soda  in  one-half  a  cupful  of  lukewarm 
water,  and  stir  this  into  the  batter,  then 
cook  quick. 

Orange  Pudding.— Peel  and  slice  four 
large  oranges,  lay  in  your  dish,  sprinkle  over 
them  one  cup  sugar,  three  eggs,  yolks  only 
beaten,  one-half  cup  of  sugar,  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  cornstarch,  one  quart  of  boiling 
milk.  Let  this  boil  and  thicken.  Then  let 
it  cool  a  little  before  pouring  over  the 
oranges.  Beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs  and 
pour  over  it.    Set  in  the  oven  to  brown. 

Dropped  Eggs.— Break  the  number  of 
eggs  desired  for  the  meal  into  a  pan  of  boil- 
ing water  slightly  salted,  with  muffin  rings 
laid  on  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  as  they  keep 
the  shape  of  the  egg  well.  Care  should  be 
taken  not  to  break  the  yolks.  When  the 
whites  harden,  take  the  egg  up  carefully 
and  lay  each  on  a  piece  of  toasted  bread 
that  has  been  moistened  in  hot  water  and 
buttered.    Sprinkle  with  pepper. 

Apple  Dumplings.— Take  light  bread 
dough,  and  shorten  with  a  little  bu  ter.  Roll 
and  cut  into  balls  the  size  of  dumplings. 
Drop  these  into  boiling  water,  with  a  little 
salt  added.  Boil  i  or  i  ^  hours.  Have 
ready  a  dish  of  apple  sauce,  break  open  the 
dumplings  and  spread  with  the  sauce.  Put 
the  dumplings  together  again,  and  serve 
with  sweetened  milk.  In  this  case,  you 
know  that  the  apples  are  done. 

Fried  Muffins.— One  cup  milk,  scald- 
ed, one-half  scant  teaspoon  salt,  one  table- 
spoon sugar,  one  tablespoon  butter,  one 
egg,  one-quarter  cup  yeast,  flour  to  make  a 
stiff  drop  batter.  Scald  the  milk  and  melt 
in  it  the  salt,  sugar  and  butter.  When  cool, 
add  the  beaten  egg  and  yeast;  then  add 
flour  gradually,  beating  it  in  until  you  can 
beat  no  longer.  Rise  over  night.  In  the 
morning,  take  up  a  spoonful  without  stirring 
and  drop  it  into  deep  fat. 

Cocoanut  -  Custard  Pudding  —  One 
cup  desiccated  cocoanut,  one  quart  milk, 
one-half  cup  sugar,  one  pint  soit  bread 
crumbs,  three  eggs,  one  saltspoon  sal',  one 
saltspoon  nutmeg,  one  tablespoon  butter. 
Soak  the  cocoanut  and  bread  in  the  milk  for 
half  an  hour.  Beat  the  eggs  (yolks),  add 
the  sugar  and  spices,  stir  into  the  milk,  and 
bake  in  a  moderate  oven  about  an  hour. 
Beat  the  whites  of  eggs,  and  add  one-half 
cup  sugar,  and  one  teaspoon  lem^n  juice. 
Cover  and  brown  slightly. 

Chocolate  Caramels. — Two  cups  of 
brown  sugar,  one  cup  of  molasses,  one  cup 
of  cream  or  milk,  one-half  cup  of  butter, 
one-half  pound  of  grated  chocolate,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  flour.  Boil  the  molasses, 
butter,  sugar  and  flour  15  minutes;  stir  the 
chocolate  into  the  cream  and  pour  in  the 
boiling  syrup  and  boil  till  done;  drop  in  a 
little  cold  water;  if  it  piles  up  and  hardens, 
then  It  is  done.  Before  pouring  it  out  on 
buttered  pans  or  plates,  add  a  teaspoonful 
of  vanilla,  and  as  it  cools,  crease  it  in  small 
squares. 

Indian  Pound  Cake. — Three-quarters 
of  a  pound  of  sugar,  nine  ounces  of  Indian 
meal,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  wheat  flour, 
half  a  pound  of  butter,  one  nutmeg  grated, 
one  teaspoonful  of  ground  cinnamon,  eight 
eggs,  four  tablespoonfuls  of  brandy.  IVIix 
the  wheat  and  Indian  meal  together.  Stir 
the  butter  and  sugar  to  a  cream;  beat  the 
eggs  light  and  add  to  it  then  the  flour;  add 
the  spices  and  liquor;  beat  it  well.  Line 
your  pan  with  paper  well  buttered  and  pour 
in  the  mixture,  or  bake  it  in  an  earthen 
mold  in  a  moderate  oven.  Rosewater  may 
be  substituted  for  the  brandy. 

Spanish  Buns. —  One  pound  of  flour, 
three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  sugar,  half  a 
pound  of  butter,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  rose- 
water,  four  eggs,  one  gill  of  yeast,  one  tea- 
spoonful of  cinnamon,  half  a  teaspoonful  of 
nutmeg,  half  a  pint  of  milk.  Cut  up  the 
butter  and  rub  it  well  with  the  flour,  add  the 
sugar,  beat  the  eggs  very  light,  and  stir  in 
lastly  the  spices  and  rosewater,  with  milk 
enough  to  form  a  very  thick  batter,  then  add 
the  yeast.  The  next  morning  stir  it  again 
and  let  it  rise  the  second  time.  Butter  your 
pans  and  fill  them  three  parts  full.  W'hen 
they  are  done  and  cold  sift  sugar  over  them, 
and  with  a  sharp  knife  cut  them  in  squares. 
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The  Week. 

What  glorious  weather  for  work  or  for  play,  but  what 
poor  weather  for  growing!  Such  a  reflection  presses  close 
upon  the  fruit  grower,  even  though  he  fiads  the  bright, 
warm  days  delightful  for  his  pruning  and  spraying.  It 
also  mars  the  pleasure  of  the  grain  grower,  who  finds 
everything  suited  for  quick  and  easy  plowing — except  on 
extra  heavy  soils  which  have  crusted  beneath  drying 
winds.  Even  the  dairyman  cannot  fully  enjoy  the  milk- 
ing under  a  bright  sun  or  a  clear  moon,  because  the  grass 
will  not  grow,  and  the  hay  and  feed  bills  are  pulling  the 
dollars  out  of  his  pocket  at  an  alarming  rate.  In  fact, 
delightful  as  is  this  glorious  weather,  no  one  but  a  tourist 
can  enjoy  it  without  thought  of  what  it  may  possibly  sig- 
nify. 

So  far,  the  season's  rainfall  at  most  California  points  is 
deplorably  small.  Fortunately  there  is  still  much  time 
left,  and  if  seeding  has  been  done,  the  late  rains  make  the 
crop.  The  situation  is  one  of  expectancy  with  fortunately 
very  little  apprehension  thus  far. 

A  Great  Question. 

As  we  go  to  press  there  is  in  session  in  this  city  a  con- 
vention of  those  interested  in  mining,  who  assemble  for 
the  purpose  of  expediting  arrangements  by  which  hydraulic 
mining  may  be  resumed  upon  navigable  streams  and  their 
tributaries.  Most  of  our  readers  know  that  such  mining 
on  such  streams  is  now  prohibited  by  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions because  it  was  so  clearly  shown  that  such  mining 
had  destroyed  and  was  destroying  valuable  valley  lands, 
and  not  only  rendering  navigable  streams  unnavigable, 
but  by  filling  natural  water  courses,  had  made  their  high 
waters  a  menace  to  life  and  property  in  several  populous 
cities  and  towns  and  destructive  to  agricultural  lands  by 
washouts  and  flooding.  Testimony  was  adduced  that  this 
hydraulic  mining  contravened  in  a  startling  manner  the 
old  common-law  principle  that  one  industry  shall  not 
trespass  upon  the  rights  and  destroy  properties  of  another. 
This  testimony  was  so  overwhelming  that,  though  the  first 
cry  for  relief  came  from  a  few  farmers  around  Marysville, 
only  a  few  months  passed  before  recognition  of  their 
claims  extended  until  it  became  a  public  sentiment, 
although  everything  possible  was  done  by  the  hydraulick- 
errt  'o  belittle  the  issue  and  blind  the  eyes  of  the  people 
with  the  glare  of  gold.  Perhaps  there  has  never  been  in 
all  industrial  history  a  case  in  which  a  few  men,  made 
strong  by  the  right  which  was  in  them,  met  and  overcame 


such  mighty  opposition  as  was  put  forth  to  crush  the  anti- 
debris  movement  at  its  beginning. 

Now  come  the  representatives  of  the  mining  interests. 
Their  disposition  is  not  what  it  was  a  decade  ago.  We 
will  not  insinuate  that  their  mellow  and  respectful  manner 
is  merely  politic;  let  us  consider  them  frank  and  sincere, 
if  you  please,  when  they  say  that  they  now  proceed  with 
the  idea  of  not  injuring  another  industry.  We  may  even 
forget  the  scorn  with  which  they  once  showered  objurga- 
tions and  adjurations  upon  the  mudsills  of  the  valleys,  and 
forgive  them  the  insane  wish  that  they  could  turn  their 
monitors  upon  the  groveling  throng  and  wash  them  all 

into  the  Pacific.  These  were  the  old  times;  a  decade  of 
decadence  has  taught  the  miners  wisdom.  The  oppressor 
has  become  the  oppressed;  the  haughty  barons  use  pleas 
which  they  once  derided. 

This  is  all  right,  and  so  far  as  disposition  goes  that  of 
the  miners  commends  itself.  But  herein  lies  the  point. 
Change  in  men  does  not  change  the  devastating  disposition 
of  the  monitors.  It  is  true  that  laws  and  decisions  which 
prohibit  work  because  of  injury  to  others  become  inoper- 
ative when  no  injury  is  wrought.  It  is  true  also  that  engi- 
neers have  reported  that  by  certain  safeguards,  in  the 
shapfe  of  impounding  dams,  it  will  be  possible  to  hydraulic 
and  make  desolate  the  foothills  without  destroying  valley 
lands  and  rivers.  So  far  as  official  reports  go,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  we  can  give  posterity  gravel  heaps  and  boulder 
banks  without  now  burying  fertile  plains  and  destroying 
cities.  Upon  this  ground  the  miners  seem  to  rest  their 
plea,  and  will  urge  Congress  to  set  up  great  barriers  which 
shall  place  metes  and  bounds  upon  their  ruin. 

Now,  we  are  not  at  all  sure  that  this  ground  is  well  taken, 
nor  that  official  reports,  which  put  a  milder  face  upon  the 
frowning  bluffs  and  would  even  make  pleasing  melody  of 
the  crash  and  thunder  of  the  monitor,  are  safe  ground  upon 
which  to  reopen  this  question.  We  are  not  ready  to  assure 
our  dwellers  in  walled  towns,  if  work  should  proceed  upon 
the  new  basis,  that  they  can  forego  further  elevation  of 
their  levees,  or  river  boatmen  that  they  can  longer  count 
upon  the  pitiful  channels  now  left  to  them.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  it  is  really  upon  very  scant  and  doubtful 
ground  that  this  miners'  movement,  which  promises  to  be 
persistent  and  strong,  is  based.  They  are  very  wise  in 
their  generation.  They  are  endeavoring  to  make  it  appear 
that  the  whole  mining  industry  is  suffering,  and  hope  to 
win  some  popular  support  from  parading  claims  and  statis- 
tics to  only  part  of  which  they  can  properly  lay  title.  They 
will  succeed  in  arresting  public  attention,  and  herein  arises 
a  new  duty  and  a  new  responsibility  upon  the  agricultural 
and  municipal  and  transportation  interests,  to  all  of  which 
the  resumption  of  hydraulicking  is  a  menace. 

For  this  reason  we  council  a  reopening  of  this  question 
from  general  points  of  view.  Some  meetings  have  already 
been  held  at  Sacramento,  which  show  that  the  valley  peo- 
ple are  not  unmindful  of  the  respon.aibility  of  the  hour. 
But  it  will  not  do  to  trust  to  small  or  sporadic  efforts. 
There  should  be  a  most  representative  and  comprehensive 
movement  all  through  the  valleys.  Every  point  should  be 
sharply  scrutinized  and  all  doubtful  points  strongly  con- 
tested. The  issue  now  beginning  will  probably  be  the  real 
fight  on  this  question.  What  has  gone  before  has  been  but 
skirmishing,  though  bravely  and  resolutely  done.  It  will 
not  do  to  allow  a  resumption  of  practices  which  are  at- 
tended by  such  wide-reaching  destruction  to  proceed  upon 
the  dictum  of  three  men.  It  should  require  far  more  evi- 
dence than  that  to  induce  Congress  to  invest  a  vast  deal  of 
money  and  incur  such  great  risks,  not  alone  of  its  outright 
loss,  but  of  incalculable-resulting  damages.  If  there  is  to 
be  any  lightening  whatever  of  the  bonds  which  now  lie 
upon  a  single  form  of  work  because  of  its  pernicious  results, 
the  relaxation  should  be  undertaken  with  the  greatest  cau- 
tion and  only  after  all  doubtful  factors  are  eliminated. 
This  issue  is  now  upon  the  great  valley  and  river  side  in- 
terests of  the  State.    How  shall  it  be  met? 


The  Chilean  War  Talk. 

The  subject  uppermost  in  the  public  mind  during  the 
past  few  days  has  been  the  controversy  between  our 
Government  and  Chile.  Within  ten  days  there  has 
been  a  revival  of  war  talk,  and  the  dispatches  from  Wash- 
ington indicate  that  pretty  much  everybody  there  ex- 
pects that  the  trouble  will  become  serious,  and  that  very 
soon.  It  is  reported  that  Chile  will  not,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, apologize  for  the  outrages  upon  sailors  of 
the  Baltimore,  much  less  contribute  to  the  relief  of  their 
families,  as  our  Government  has  demanded. 

But  in  spite  of  all  this  talk,  the  Rural  begs  leave  to 
hold  its  own  opinion,  and  that  is  that  there  will  be  no 
war.  If  the  matter  were  left  to  the  hot-headed  Chilean 
military  and  naval  officers,  who  do  the  talking  at  that 
end  of  the  line,  and  to  the  scarcely  less  enthusiastic  mili- 
tary and  naval  men  who  do  the  talking  at  Washington, 
we  should,  of  course,  soon  be  plunge.d  into  warfare. 
But,  fortunately  for  mankind,  these  are  not  the  people 
who  make  the  policies  of  governments.  The  sober  judg- 
ment of  the  people  of  Chile  must  lead  them  to  know  that, 
however  brilliantly  they  might  begin  a  contest  with  the 
United  States,  the  end  would  inevitably  be  disastrous  to 
them.  It  is  a  case  of  seventy  millions  against  four 
millions. 

But  there  are  some  considerations  which  seem  to  be 
forgotten  on  both  sides  in  the  pending  discussion,  and  they 
rest  largely  upon  the  commercial  interests  which  would 
suffer  in  case  of  war.  The  destruction  of  San  Francisco 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  chief  Chilean  ports  on  the 
other,  would  not  only  cost  the  American  anJ  Chilean 


Governments  dearly,  but  would,  to  a  very  great  extent, 
involve  Eaglish  capital  which  is  engaged  in  both  coun- 
tries, and  very  largely,  indeed,  in  Chile.  In  case  of  war 
between  the  two  nations,  we  believe  that  Great  Britain, 
with  her  powerful  navy,  which  is  easily  large  enough  to 
overpower  and  sink  both  the  American  and  Chilean  navies 
combined,  would  serve  notice  upon  both  combatants  that  the 
cities,  which  would  naturally  be  the  chief  points  of  offensive 
attack,  must  not  be  damaged.  English  interests  would 
demand  this  policy  and  the  English  navy  would  enforce 
it.  We  cannot  believe  that  it  will  come  to  this.  There 
will,  no  doubt,  be  found  a  way  out  of  this  controversy,  just 
as  a  way  was  found  out  of  the  controversy  with  Italy. 
England  will  probably  not  be  called  upon  to  interpose  a 
veto  upon  the  destruction  of  the  Pacific  Coast  cities,  but 
in  our  judgment  she  may  be  depended  upon  to  do  it  if  the 
exigency  should  arise. 

In  the  meantime  the  United  States  Government  is  mak- 
ing active  war  preparations.  In  all  the  navy  yards  of  the 
country,  including  that  of  Vallejo,  there  is  increased  ac- 
tivity, and  every  craft  that  can  be  made  formidable  as  a 
fighter  or  useful  as  a  transport  is  being  put  in  condition 
for  service.  A  considerable  number  of  steamers  has  been 
chartered,  subject  to  demand,  from  the  Pacific  Mail  Steam- 
ship C  jmpany,  the  Oregon  Improvement  Company,  and 
other  sources.  All  the  available  ships  of  the  navy  have 
been  sent  south  under  sealed  orders,  presumably  destined 
for  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  it  is  reported  that  the  great 
Miantonomah,  constructed  especially  for  the  defense  of 
New  York  City,  will  be  sent  south  to  guard  the  straits  of 
Magellan.  In  any  event,  our  Government  will  not  be 
caught  napping,  but  will  have  all  its  naval  and  military 
resources  ready  for  an  emergency. 

Lex  Talionis. 

The  law  of  retaliation  is  the  harshest  principle  of  human 
action,  and  one  which  should  be  last  invoked.  It  may  be 
in  some  cases  the  only  dignified  means  of  international 
conduct,  but  it  has  no  place  in  home  affairs,  except,  per- 
haps, in  its  mildest  forms.  Aside  from  its  hateful  charac- 
ter, it  is  very  likely  to  proceed  upon  misapprehension,  and 
is,  therefore,  very  often  wrongly  undertaken. 

In  our  issue  of  last  week,  we  alluded  to  certain  declara- 
tion of  Eastern  nurserymen,  who  are  aggrieved  by  our 
practical  exclusion  of  Eastern  trees,  that  they  intended  to 
labor  for  the  depression  of  California  fruit  at  the  East. 
There  is  now  published  in  San  Jose  a  letter  from  a  firm  of 
nurserymen  in  Western  New  York,  which  embodies  a  dif- 
ferent sort  of  a  threat  of  retaliation,  as  follows: 

The  nurserymen  in  the  East  are  to  join  in  a  combination  to 
get  Congress  to  take  off  the  duty  on  raisins,  on  apucots  and  on 
prunes  that  are  imported  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
reason  whv  they  want  this  done  is  because  that  they  believe— 
and  I  would  not  wonder  if  it  was  true — that  all  the  laws  that 
have  been  passed  lately  ruling  the  Eastern  trees  out  of  Califor- 
nia have  been  enacted  at  the  request  and  instigation  of  Cali  • 
fornia  nurserymen  for  their  own  selfish  purposes. 

If  this  should  be  done,  it  would  let  in  all  the  Valencia  raisins, 
all  the  French  apricots  and  prunes,  all  the  German  prunes  and 
the  Turkish  prunes  without  any  duty  whatever.  You  had  best 
consult  with  some  of  your  leading  men  and  see  whether  this 
thing  had  better  go  on  until  it  has  killed  all  the  green  and  dried 
fruit  interests  in  California,  as  it  surely  will,  in  the  line  of 
raisins,  apricots  and  prunes. 

If  this  Act  was  once  repealed,  it  would  be  a  hard  matter  to 
get  it  back  again.  You  can  no  doubt  see  what  the  power  of  the 
Eastern  nurserymen  would  be,  joined  together  with  the  whole- 
sale grocers,  to  move  Congress,  especially  if  they  show  up  the 
facts  of  the  case,  that  the  nurserymen  of  California  have  insti- 
gated a  law,  under  cover  of  protecting  the  planters  from  in- 
sects, to  destioy  all  the  Eastern  trees  that  come  there. 

This  is  a  silly  threat,  and  yet  its  spirit  is  so  outrageous 
that  it  should  not  be  passed  without  the  severest  condem- 
nation. Like  many  other  retaliations,  it  proceeds  upon  a 
wrong  basis.  As  we  stated  last  week,  it  is  not  true  that 
California  nurserymen  are  to  be  charged  with  the  present 
action  against  Eastern  trees.  It  will  ultimately  result  to 
their  benefit,  it  is  true,  but  its  operation  this  year  will  be 
to  their  loss  in  many  cases. 

If  Eastern  nurserymen  desire  to  know  why  the  general 
disposition  to  exclude  their  stock  has  been  so  strongly 
manifested,  let  them  look  to  their  own  knowledge  of  peach 
yellows,  and  understand  that  only  recently  has  this  terrible 
disease  and  its  work  begun  to  be  appreciated  in  California. 
This  knowledge  was  not  made  public  property  here  by  our 
local  nurserymen,  but  by  our  State  Board  of  Horticulture, 
basing  their  announcements  upon  the  U.  S.  Government 
reports,  which  are  not  equivocal,  as  we  showed  last  week. 

Now  see  what  becomes  of  this  Eastern  retaliator's  argu- 
ment. He  proposes  to  organize  Eastern  nurserymen  for 
the  ruin  of  California's  great  fruit-growing  interest,  be- 
cause California  nurserymen  are  believed  to  have  done 
something  which  they  did  not  do.  Upon  this  false  ground 
he  would  tear  away  the  protection  to  the  fruit  interest,  in 
which  California  is  only  one  of  several  States  benefited, 
and  he  would  endeavor  to  turn  in  a  tide  of  foreign  fruit 
which  would  bring  injury  to  all  dried  fruit  producers  in 
the  country — not  alone  to  the  manufacturers  of  special 
products  out  here,  as  he  seems  to  think.  Of  course  he  is  a 
small  man;  no  one  but  a  small  man  could  find  a  corner  in 
his  head  small  enough  to  hold  such  a  narrow  idea. 

Such  threats  do  not  frighten  us.  The  influential  East- 
ern nurserymen  are  not  going  to  be  misled  by  such  men. 
Even  if  such  men  should  succeed  in  committing  the  East- 
ern uur.serymens'  associations  to  such  a  line  of  conduct  as 
he  describes,  their  petitions  would  never  escape  from  the 
Congressional  wastebasket.  National  policies  are  not  to 
be  shaken  by  trade  fights.  The  statement  which  we  quote 
above  kills  itself.  It  is  of  no  earthly  use  except  to  be  re- 
buked for  its  presumption  and  maliciousness. 
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The  State  Press. 

Kern  Cocnty  Echo:  "Governor  Russell  of  Maesachasetts 
advocates  a  law  that  shall  compel  candidates  to  publish  a  list 
of  their  campaign  expenses.  Such  a  statute  would  bring  out 
some  racy  reading  in  this  part  of  the  moral  vineyard." 

Watson ville  Pajaronian:  "Good  roads  are  a  necessity,  and 
the  more  permanent  they  are  in  construction  the  less  expense 
they  will  be  to  keep  in  repair.  The  rule  that '  the  best  is  the 
cheapest'  will  forcibly  apply  to  the  business  of  road  making." 

Kern  County  Echo:  "  The  silver  question  comes  to  the  front 
at  an  early  hour  in  the  Senate,  and  we  mistake  the  signs  of  the 
times  if  it  does  not  maintain  its  prominence  till  settled.  The 
coinage  of  silver  is  a  question  that  has  come  to  stay — and  so 
has  silver  itself." 

Ferris  New  Era  :  "  Fruit-raising  and  bee-culture  are  two  in- 
dustries that  will  go  well  together.  One  assists  the  other, 
while  neither  materially  retards  the  other.  Here  in  this  valley 
this  combination  should  be  most  advantageous,  for  the  bees 
will  assist  the  rancher  to  live  while  the  young  trees  are 
growing." 

Los  Angeles  Express:  "  When  railroad  magnates  spend  their 
valuable  time  in  '  looking  over  the  country,'  it  is  generally 
with  an  eye  to  business.  Perhaps  the  President  of  the  Rio 
Grande  Western  has  visited  Southern  California  merely  for 
recreation,  but  our  people  are  inclined  to  think  he  has  an  eye 
to  business." 

With  evident  reference  to  the  case  of  Minister  Egan,  the  San 
IHegan  s&ys:  "  No  man  should  be  permitted  to  hold  an  office 
under  one  government  when  his  allegiance  is  due  to  another 
government.  There  has  been  too  much  foolishness  in  granting 
newly-arrived  emigrants  all  the  rights  of  full-fledged  American 
citizens,  and  it  is  about  time  to  call  a  halt  in  this  matter." 

San  Diego  C^ion ;  "The  postal  subsidy  law  which  tarifl  re- 
formers fought  so  bitterly  in  the  last  Congress  is  not  only  going 
to  give  us  the  fastest  and  most  efficient  mail  service  in  the 
world,  and  increase  the  tonnage  of  our  merchant  marine,  but 
will  also  add  to  our  naval  strength,  as  the  vessels  constructed 
under  the  law  will  be  capable  of  quick  conversion  into  armed 
cruisers." 

Sacramento  Daily  News:  "  Governor  Markham's  proposition 
for  a  Branch  Capitol  at  San  Francisco  will  not  be  looked  on 
with  favor  by  the  people  of  Sacramento.  The  tendency  toward 
San  Francisco  is  strong  enough  already.  With  such  a  building 
there  as  the  Governor  suggests,  the  removal  of  all  or  nearly  all 
State  business  to  tide  water  might  be  looked  upon  as  simply  a 
matter  of  time." 

Noting  the  fact  that  those  members  of  the  legislature  who 
have  been  most  earnest  for  reform  and  for  decency  in  legislative 
methods  have  not  as  a  rule  been  returned,  the  Stockton  Inde- 
penderU  lem&rks:  "If  the  people  were  not  ungrateful  and  did 
not  neglect  reformers,  politics  would  be  purer  and  there  would 
soon  be  but  little  to  reform.  People  demand  virtue  in  public 
officers,  but  want  to  let  virtue  be  its  own  reward." 

Hanford  Jbumo/ /  "The  fight  which  Judge  Wallace  inaugu- 
rated against  Buckley  and  his  adherents  has  been  made  futile 
by  the  courts,  and  it  looks  as  though  the  people  must  arise  in 
their  might  and  do  what  the  machinery  of  law  absolutely  fails 
to  accomplish.  The  citizens  of  other  parts  of  the  State  would 
be  glad  to  see  the  politics  of  San  Francisco  cleaned,  for  it  is 
well  known  that  legislative  corruption  can  generally  be  traced 
to  its  origin  in  the  metropolis." 

Sacramento  News:  "Representative  Caminetti  has  intro- 
duced a  bill  declaring  Sacramento,  Stockton  and  Marysville, 
ports  of  delivery.  Mr.  Caminetti's  idea  is  that  if  this  is  done 
the  importance  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  rivers  will 
be  made  apparent  to  Congress,  and  to  the  people  generally,  for 
if  the  three  towns  named  are  made  ports  of  delivery,  statistics 
will  be  tabulated  annually  showing  the  amount  of  goods  trans- 
ported by  water  on  the  two  rivers." 

Fresno  Bepuhlican  :  "  The  Grand  Jury  organized  under  the 
administration  of  Judge  Wallace  ha-s  proven  an  illegal  body, 
but  it  served  to  make  plain  that  a  state  of  corruption  exists  iu 
public  affairs  that  is  a  menace  to  the  welfaie  of  every  citizen 
and  a  source  of  shame  and  disgrace  to  the  whole  common- 
wealth. If,  under  the  administration  of  Judge  Trout,  the  good 
work  commenced  by  the  unfortunately  illegal  Grand  Jury  is 
carried  forward  to  a  successful  conclusion,  the  benediction  of 
a  grateful  people  will  be  his  now  and  in  the  future." 

Sacramento  News :  "It  is  the  solemn  duty  of  our  authorities 
to  stop  the  awful  crimes  of  Chinatown  that  are  daily  corrupt- 
ing our  own  boys  and  young  men.  The  worst  of  all  these 
things  are  the  lottery  installments.  They  sell  tickets  to  boys 
and  girls  for  five,  ten,  fifteen  or  twenty  cents.  This  puts 
gambling  in  the  reach  of  children.  The  influences  are  all  for 
evil.  These  lottery  places  ought  to  be  closed.  If  the  police 
are  unable  to  cope  with  the  wily  Chinese,  why  do  they  not  re- 
port their  inability  to  the  Grand  Jury  and  appeal  for  help  ?" 

Commenting  upon  the  fact  that  Michigan  has  made  a  "  bold 
and  dangerous  departure  "  from  the  general  rule  in  choosing 
Presidential  Electfjrs,  the  Sacramento  Record- Union  says:  "  If 
followed  by  a  few  other  States,  it  will  certainly  involve  the 
whole  country  in  serious  trouble.  The  Democratic  Legislature 
of  that  State  a  year  ago  passed  a  law  providing  that  Presiden- 
tial Electors  shall  be  chosen  by  districts.  Under  that  system, 
by  use  of  the  gerrymander,  the  will  of  the  people  of  the  State 
as  a  whole  can  be  defeated.  Thus  Michigan  is  a  Republican 
State,  yet  by  the  district  system  a  majority  of  Democratic 
Electors  will  probably  be  chosen  this  year.  A  system  such  as 
that  is  a  standing  temptation  to  defraud,  to  manipulate  and 
gerrymander  district*,  and  to  stimulate  all  the  worst  features 
of  boss  and  machine  trickery.  The  matter,  therefore,  concorns 


all  the  people  of  the  Union.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  agita- 
tion of  the  subject  will  be  continued  until  uniformity  of 
method  shall  be  agreed  upon  and  a  constitutional  amendment 
proposed  to  effect  it.  The  subject  rises  above  all  partisan  con- 
siderations; it  is  one  of  patriotic  importance,  and  into  which 
party  bias  cannot  rightfully  enter.  Our  Presidents  ought  to  be 
chosen  by  an  Electoral  College  that  is  selected  by  the  same 
method  in  all  the  States,  and  un'il  that  is  accomplished  it  can- 
not be  said  that  we  have  attained  that  degree  of  political  justice 
that  ought  to  dominate  in  a  republic." 

San  Jose  Mercury:  "  One  of  the  notable  features  of  the  pres- 
ent session  of  Congress  has  been  the  number  of  bills  introduced 
to  restrict  the  immigration  of  undesirable  people  to  this  coun- 
try. While  the  Pacific  States  have  been  fighting  for  the  exclu- 
sion of  Chinese,  the  Atlantic  States  have  found  it  necessary  to 
protect  themselves  in  some  way  from  the  hordes  that  come 
over  from  the  slums  of  Europe.  It  is  evident  that  a  strong 
public  opinion  has  been  roused  upon  thesubject,  and  the  stream 
of  European  immigration  hereafter  will  probably  be  forcibly 
turned  from  our  shores  to  other  portions  of  the  world." 


Free  Silver  Coinage 

San  Jose  Mercury  :  • 
The  most  notable  utterance  that  was  made  at  the  great  Dem- 
ocratic banquet  given  by  the  Reform  Club  at  New  York  on 
Saturday  night  was  that  of  Senator  Vilas  of  Wisconsin,  in  say- 
ing that  "  tariff  reform  and  free  silver  coinage  are  not  twin 
brothers."  The  special  importance  of  these  words  lies  not  so 
much  in  the  words  themselves  nor  in  the  high  position  of  the 
man  who  said  them,  as  in  the  emphatic  manner  in  which  they 
were  cheered  by  the  distinguished  company  that  listened  to 
them.  By  this,  as  well  as  by  the  speeches  of  the  other  orators 
of  the  evening,  it  is  made  remarkably  clear  that  a  strong  fac- 
tion in  the  Democratic  party  is  unalterably  opposed  to  the  free 
coinage  of  silver  There  is  no  particular  news  in  this  fact,  for 
it  has  long  been  known  that  the  one  point  on  which  Cleveland 
and  Hill  agree  is  that  free  coinage  shall  not  be  made  a  part  of 
the  Democratic  platform  this  year.  On  the  other  hand,  how- 
ever, there  is  an  equally  strong  faction  of  the  party  that  is  re- 
solved that  it  shall  be,  and  this  faction  seems  to  be  growing  in 
strength  all  the  time,  so  that,  despite  all  the  efforts  of  the  New 
York  leaders,  it  appears  now  to  be  more  than  a  mere  proba- 
bility that  the. silver  men  will  win  in  the  convention.  The  Re- 
publican party  is  not  so  badly  divided  on  th's  issue  as  the  Dem- 
ocrats, but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  differences  of  opinion  exist 
among  its  members  also.  In  truth,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  can  hardly  afford  to  keep  silver  at  a  discount  by 
refusing  to  make  use  of  it  as  money,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
we  have  nearly  half  a  billion  of  it  in  our  Treasury.  It  is  plain- 
ly to  our  advantage  to  get  it  recognized  as  money  all  over  the 
world,  and  in  the  present  monetary  stringency  in  Europe  there 
seems  to  be  good  reason  for  believing  that,  with  a  little  effort, 
we  can  do  this.  It  was  stated  in  a  dispatch  yesterday  that 
Senator  Teller  had  given  as  his  reason  for  introducing  a  reso- 
lution calling  for  an  International  Monetary  Congress,  that 
Mr.  Goschen,  the  British  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  had  in- 
timated to  him  that  Great  Britain  was  willing  to  join  in  such  a 
conference  if  the  United  States  would  take  the  initiative.  Of 
course  this  means  that  British  financiers  are  prepared  to  com- 
promise the  silver  question,  if  not  to  concede  it  absolutely,  and 
if  the  conference  should  be  held  it  will  doubtless  result  in  some 
marked  gain  for  the  silver  men.  The  question  is  in  fact  daily 
growing  more  and  more  paramount  in  the  politics  of  the 
country.  There  can  be  but  few  business  men  who  would  like 
to  see  the  present  tariff  disturbed  just  as  the  industries  of  the 
country  have  adapted  themselves  to  it.  Free  silver,  therefore, 
rather  than  free  trade,  is  likely  to  be  the  issue  of  the  com- 
ing campaign,  despite  tlie  fact  that  the  conservative  leaders  of 
both  parties  at  the  present  time  seem  sanguine  to  ignore  it. 
It  is  a  question  that  cannot  be  permanently  settled  by  a  com- 
promise, and  an  appeal  to  the  people  on  the  subject  in  some 
form  or  another  is  suie  to  be  taken  at  this  election,  and  if  the 
two  great  parties  do  not  speak  out  clearly  in  their  national 
platforms,  the  people  will  demand  clearness  in  the  congres- 
sional districts  and  will  vote  for  Congressmen  very  largely  on 
that  issue. 


Why  Is  It  So? 

Santa  Maria  Oraphic  :  "  It  is  within  the  experience  of  many 
California  farmers  tha'  a  piece  of  land  in  their  neighborhood, 
which  they  always  considered  worthless  as  agricultural  land, 
has  been  taken  up  by  a  foreigner,  who  has  gone  industriously 
to  work  and  in  cou'-se  of  time  has  not  only  made  it  blossom 
as  the  rose,  but  has  gone  steadily  on  from  poverty  to  pros- 
perity, and  finally  to  affluence. 

"  The  que^ition  naturally  arises.  Why  is  it  so?  In  answer  to 
this,  we  must  look  at  the  work  itself.  In  the  first  place,  he 
goes  to  work  methodically  cultivating  the  land  with  the  great- 
est care,  plowing  deeply,  manuring  well,  observing  what  crop 
does  the  best  this  year,  alternating  with  some  other  crop  that 
is  equally  suitable  to  the  soil  next  year,  wasting  nothing  that 
can  possibly  be  of  use  to  him.  In  a  word,  he  cultivates  the 
soil  scientifically. 

"  He  has  learned  these  things  by  hard  experience  in  the  land 
of  his  birth,  where  population  is  thick  and  where  the  soil  has 
been  cultivated  for  so  many  generations  that  these  methods 
must  be  known  to  the  tiller  of  the  soil  there;  he  has,  in  fact, 
been  brought  up  to  this  sort  of  thing. 

"The  necessity  for  this  knowledge  has  already  come  to  many 
of  the  Eastern  States,  and  they  have  made  some  advancement 
in  this  direction.    California  must  soon  fall  in  line. 

"Much  of  her  fertile  land  has  been  sown  for  years  to  the 
same  crop,  and  the  consequence  is  that  it  already  begins  to 
show  signs  of  deterioration;  therefore  it  behooves  her  farmers 
to  think  these  things  over  and  make  the  subject  of  agriculture 
a  study." 


Spice  of  Lite. 

Detroit  Free  Press:  What  Was  Necessary.  "Do  you  think  we 
would  be  suited  to  each  other?  "  she  said,  hesitatingly,  before 
the  final  acceptance.  "Certainly  we  would,  after  a  little 
while,"  he  responded,  with  supreme  confidence.  "All  that  is 
necessary  is  for  you  to  suit  yourself  to  me  and  we'll  get  along 
beautifully." 

Kate  Field's  Washington:  "What  was  the  most  successful 
funeral  you  ever  saw  ?  "  "  Well,  I  think  the  best  attended  one 
was  that  of  a  man  who  had  spent  the  most  of  his  life  practicing 
the  cornet  with  his  windows  open." 

N.  Y.  Life:  "  I  don't  know  which  is  worse,  Christmas  or 
measles,"  said  Mrs.  Workedtodeath.  "Oh,  Christmas,  by  all 
means,"  said  Mr.  W.    "You  only  have  the  measles  once." 

George  Eliot  says  :  "  The  man  who  trusts  a  friend  educates 
him."  But  the  truster  often  gets  the  most  experimental 
knowledge. 


"  A  Losing  Battle  Cry." 

Commenting  on  the  resolution  introduced  into  Congress 
by  Mr.  Holman  of  Indiana,  declaring  that  the  appropri- 
ations of  Congress  shall  be  limited  to  moneys  necessary  to 
carry  on  the  several  departments  of  the  Government,  the 
Portland  Oref/onian  says  that  the  Democrats  will  show  a 
lack  of  practical  good  sense  in  politics  if  they  accept  this 
proposition  as  a  battle  cry  for  the  coming  Presidential 
campaign.    It  further  says: 

Economy  is  a  virtuous-sounding  word  in  national  as  well  as 
private  affairs,  but  the  value  of  the  thing  is  relative.  There  are 
times  in  the  history  of  nations,  as  of  individuals,  when  the 
practice  of  the  most  rigid  economy  is  the  highest  virtue.  There 
are  other  times  when  what  would  have  been  common  prudence 
in  days  of  national  or  individual  poverty,  privation  or  debt,  be- 
comes petty  and  short-sighted  meanness,  defeating  the  object 
of  promoting  prosperity  by  checking  progress  and  thwarting 
development.  The  trouble  with  Mr.  Holman  and  those  who 
follow  him  in  this  matter  is  that  they  do  not  know  their  time. 
Mr  Randall  won  with  the  economy  battle  cry  once;  but  he 
would  have  more  sense  than  to  try  it  now.  Mr.  Holman  is 
less  wise  than  his  old  leader,  He  will  get  himself  laughed  at 
and  his  party  beaten. 

That  economy  which  avoids  waste  and  extravagance,  which 
demands  the  worth  of  its  money,  counts  present  and  future  re- 
sources before  incurring  debt,  is  always  in  place.  That  parsi- 
mony which  limits  national  expenditures  to  the  bare  current 
needs  of  government,  as  if  a  rich  man  should  refuse  to  satisfy 
more  than  his  bare  physical  necessities,  is  out  of  place  in  a 
season  of  national  prosperity,  strong  public  credit,  commercial 
expansion  and  political  development.  The  United  States  has 
entered  upon  such  a  period,  dating  from  the  abundant  crops, 
eager  markets  and  high  prices  of  last  year.  Individual  pros- 
perity everywhere  makes  up  a  sum  of  national  prosperity. 
Judicious  fostering  legislation  has  given  a  new  impetus  to 
manufacturing  industry  everywhere,  and  its  ample  product  is 
seeking  new  markets  at  home  and  abroad.  The  transfer  of  our 
raw  crops  to  market  has  given  an  extraordinary  stimulus  to 
internal  commerce;  the  foreign  demand  carries  on  the  stimulus 
to  ocean  commerce  with  Europe,  and  the  pressure  to  export 
products  of  industry  creates  new  and  increases  old  trade  with 
all  parts  of  the  world.  We  have  fairly  entered  upon  such  a 
period  of  national  prosperity  and  national  expansion  as  the 
United  States  has  not  known  for  two  generations. 

He  is  a  short-sighted  statesman  who  throws  in  the  face  of 
this  state  of  things  the  parrot  screech  of  national  parsimony. 
The  most  vital  function  of  government  at  this  moment  is  to 
take  advantage  of  nationnl  prosperity  to  encourage  and  protect 
national  expansion.  The  most  far-seeing  and  patriotic  work 
of  the  last  Congress  was  those  appropriations  which  Holman 
denounces  as  extravagant;  the  river  and  harbor  act  which 
facilitates  internal,  and  the  mail  subsidy  law  which  creates 
foreign  commerce;  the  liberal  expenditures  for  navy  and  coast 
defences  which  furnish  security  to  American  citizens  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  enable  our  race  to  pursue  its  destiny  without 
asking  leave  of  every  mongrel  Latin  tribe  with  a  few  ironclads 
at  its  disposal.  That  work  is  going  on.  if  not  in  this  Congress 
in  the  next,  and  the  most  fatal  blow  Mr.  Holman  ever  struck 
his  own  party  was  to  put  himself  in  its  wa^.  It  will  not  be 
strange  if  the  history  of  the  next  month  shall  demonstrate  to 
Mr.  Holman  himself  the  utility  of  naval  vessels  and  coast  de- 
feases, and  the  desirability  of  finishing  the  Nicaragua  canal. 

The  reelection  ol  John  Sherman  to  the  United  States 
Senate  by  the  legislature  of  Ohio, which  occurred  on  the  13th 
inst.,  continues  in  the  public  service  for  another  term  of 
six  years  the  man  who  is  perhaps  the  most  competent  and 
useful  statesman  in  the  country.  Mr.  Sherman  lacks  the 
"  brilliancy  "  of  Mr.  Blaine,  but  for  all-round  capacity  he 
has  no  equal.  Since  the  retirement  of  Edmunds,  he  is  the 
only  man  of  the  first  rank  left  in  the  Senate.  It  is  worth 
while  to  know  what  such  a  man  deems  the  highest  national 
duties  of  the  time.  In  thanking  the  legislature  for  his 
election,  he  said  among  other  things : 

You  will  expect  me  to  stand  fast  to  the  policy  of  impartially 
protecting  all  American  industries  from  undue  competition 
with  foreign  labor,  so  capital  maybe  induced  to  embark  in  new 
enterprises,  and  American  labor  may  secure  such  reasonable 
wages  as  are  consistent  with  the  dignity  and  wants  of  Ameri- 
can workingmen.  You  will  also  expect  me  to  insist  on  the 
best  standards  of  value,  so  labor  and  production  will  be  meas- 
ured by  money  of  the  highest  purchasing  power.  All  measures 
to  lower  the  purchasing  power  of  money  operate  against  labor 
and  the  producer.  Good  money  and  plenty  of  it  is,  I  believe, 
the  desire  of  both  parties  in  Ohio.  The  sacred  and  faithful  ob- 
servance of  public  obligations  to  the  surviving  Union  soldiers 
of  the  civil  war.  their  widows  and  orphans,  is  demanded  by 
the  patriotic  people  of  Ohio  without  distinction  of  party. 
These  are  the  national  duties  of  the  hour. 

Sherman  was  born  in  1823,  and  is,  therefore,  now  69 
years  of  age.  His  health  is  not  of  the  best,  and  in  all 
likelihood  his  coming  term  in  the  Senate  (his  fifth  in  that 
body)  will  be  his  last  tour  of  public  duty. 

A  PessioDlstio  View. 

San  Miguel  Messenger: 

The  scheme  on  foot  in  San  Francisco  to  construct  a  so-called 
"competing"  transcontinental  railroad,  is  but  a  dodge  on  the 
part  of  a  lot  of  capitalists  to  build  another  road  at  the  expense 
ot  the  people.  Under  the  guise  of  an  "  opposition  road  and 
cheap  fares  and  freights,"  these  schemers  delude  the  business 
public  into  the  belief  that  another  road  wUl  break  the  back- 
bone ot  the  monopoly.  But,  when  completed,  this  aU'-ged 
competing  road,  buUt  mainly  by  the  subsidies  of  the  people, 
joins  the  "  pool,"  and  the  same  high  tariff  rates  prevail.  It  is 
the  history  of  railroads,  especially  western  roads.  There  are 
five  transcontinental  lines.  Each  charges  exactly  the  same 
tariff  on  freights  and  fares.  A  "cut"  by  one  road  subjects  the 
"offending  "  road  to  a  fine.  This  is  criminal  extortion — about 
on  a  par  with  a  gang  of  merciless  free-booters  who  "  comer  " 
all  of  the  necessaries  of  life  and  say  to  a  famine-threatened  peo- 
ple: "  Pay  our  price,  or  starve !  "  It  is  the  policy  of  these 
roads  to  "  charge  all  that  the  traffic  will  bear,"  and  thus  keep 
the  people  in  perpetual  bondage — toiling  for  the  benefit  of  the 
monojjoly.  The  Government  should  own  the  railways.  This 
is  about  the  only  way  to  prevent  highway  robbery,  under  the 
guise  of"  pools." 

The  sinful  editor  of  the  Modesto  Herald  advised  the  girls  that 
if  they  wanted  something  nice  in  their  stockings  to  keep  then) 
on  when  they  went  to  bed  Christmas  night. 
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CALIFORNIA. 
Butte. 

Fine  Olive  Oil.— Oroville  Mercury:  In  .Tune, 
1889,  Messrs.  Fogg  &  McLaughlin  had  their  30- 
acre  olive  grove  set  in  Therinalito.  Of  course 
the  trees  were  large  and  healthy,  and  on  the 
14th  of  this  month  a  fine  lot  of  olives  were 
gathered.  Mrs.  E.  W.  Fogg,  Mrs.  A.  G.  Pier- 
son  and  Mrs.  Z.  M.  Sexton  made  a  lot  of  oil 
from  these  olives  and  it  is  pronounced  perfect. 

Chop  Peospects. — Biggs  Argus:  Never  before 
have  the  adobe  lands  in  this  section,  at  this 
stage  of  the  season,  shown  better  indications  or 
prospects  of  a  good  crop  than  the  present  outlook. 
The  farmers  have  had  every  opportunity  to  get 
in  eveiy  available  foot  of  land,  and  they  made 
every  hour  count,  and  as  a  result  the  whole 
adobe  section  is  one  immense  carpet  of  beauti- 
fully growing  wheat.  The  rainfall  has  been  all 
that  could  be  desired,  and  with  the  usual  fall 
during  the  coming  three  months,  wheat  grow- 
ers will  have  an  immense  yield.  The  orchard- 
ists  are  just  as  fortunate  as  the  farmers.  The 
trees  now  planted,  and  nursery  stock  could  not 
be  better,  and  this  year's  planting,  will  have 
increased  the  acreage  in  orchard  by  several 
thousand. 

Colusa. 

Oranges. — Colusa  Sun:  In  many  yards  of 
Colusa,  ripe  oranges  can  be  seen  on  the  trees. 
The  planting  of  orange  trees  has  been  increas- 
ing considerably  during  the  past  few  years. 
These  ripe  oranges  in  January  are  a  standing 
advertisement  of  our  wonderful  climate. 

Fresno. 

Poultry  Profit.  —  Fresno  Republican:  The 
poultry  business  has  made  rapid  strides  of  late 
years  with  us,  and  though  the  fruit  industry 
was  aimed  to  be  chief,  now  "  honors  are  easy  " 
in  the  two  industries  and  parties  are  making 
from  $50  to  $80  per  month  in  the  hen  fruit 
business. 

Grain  Crop  Outlook. — Fresno  Expositor:  If 
present  appearances  are  worth  anything,  and 
present  indications  are  carried  out,  Fresno 
county  will  this  year  have  the  largest  acreage 
of  grain  that  it  has  ever  known  in  its  history. 
That  is  saying  a  good  deal,  for  there  have  been 
years  in  the  past  when  the  plains  of  this  county 
looked  like  one  vast  wheat  field.  Good  prices 
obtained  this  season  for  wheat,  and  the  prospect 
that  the  price  will  be  good  next  season,  has 
much  to  do  with  the  increased  acreage  that  is 
being  sown.  Men  have  confidence  in  the  busi- 
ness, and  are  wiliine  to  take  the  chances  with 
the  prospects  of  large  gains,  which  will  certainly 
be  theirs  if  the  year  should  continue  to  be  a 
good  one  for  the  growing  of  wheat.  It  all  de- 
pends on  that.  So  far,  the  year  has  been  favor- 
able. True,  there  might  have  been  more  rains 
earlier  in  the  season,  but  as  it  was  the  farmers 
were  able  to  plow  dry  lands  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  the  grain  on  them  was  brought  out 
by  the  rains,  when  they  did  come,  and  now 
look  fine,  with  every  prospect  for  a  good  crop. 

Kern. 

Fruit  Trees  Quarantined.  —  Bakersfield 
Oalifornian:  A  consignment  of  about  1500 
peach  trees  from  the  Phoenix  nursery  in  Bloom- 
ington,  III.,  consigned  to  W.  C.  Wilson  at  this 
place,  arrived  at  the  depot  on  Wednesday  and 
was  immediately  quarantined  by  D.  M.  Pyle, 
who  has  the  necessary  authority  for  that  pur- 
pose. While  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Wil- 
son, who  has  undoubtedly  acted  in  the  best  of 
faith  in  the  purchase,  should  suffer  any  loss, 
Mr.  Pyle  has  done  the  proper  thing,  for  the 
welfare  of  our  fruit  growers  demands  that  dis- 
ease be  kept  away  from  .us. 

Los  Angeles. 

Winter  Vegetable  District.— L.  A.  Express: 
There  is  no  more  profitable  branch  of  rural  in- 
dustry in  Southern  California  than  the  produc- 
tion of  winter  vegetables  and  small  fruits  for 
shipping  to  the  East.  The  Cahuenga  district 
can  furnish  each  winter  thousands  of  carloads 
of  beans,  peas,  lettuce,  cabbage,  new  potatoes, 
strawberries  and  other  fruits  and  vegetables  for 
the  frozen  regions  of  the  East.  It  has  been 
amply  demonstrated  by  experience  that  there 
is  certainty  of  large  profit  in  the  business  under 
favorable  circumstances.  The  exemption  from 
frost  is  a  priceless  advantage. 

Fertilizing  Orange  Trees. — A.  F.  B.  in  Co- 
vina  Argus:  Last  winter  I  put  about  20  pounds 
common  stable  manure  (well-rotted)  around  my 
orange  trees  five  years  old  and  plowed  it  in; 
and  around  other  trees  five  pounds  of  fertil- 
izer manufactured  in  Los  Angeles  called 
"phosphate,"  and  I  find  that  during  the  past 
year,  the  trees  having  the  manure  around  put 
on  good  growths  and  came  out  in  the  fall  in  a 
healthy,  good  green  color,  while  those  having 
the  manufactured  fertilizer  grew  about  four 
times  as  much  and  seemed  to  use  the  fertilizer 
all  up.  They  now  have  a  rather  sickly  green 
color  tending  to  the  yellow.  I  believe  the 
manure  was  the  best,  as  it  will  last  longest. 
The  manure  cost  nothing,  the  fertilizer  10  cents 
to  the  tree,  and  the  oranges  are  nicest  on  ma- 
nured trees.  Now  J  have  five  tons  of  guano 
which  I  will  plow  in  around  the  trees,  using 
perhaps  15  pounds  to  the  tree,  and  shall  put  in 
about  30  to  40  pounds  of  unrotted  manure 
around  .same  trees  I  put  manure  on  last  winter. 
I  shall  tell  you  how  they  come  out  if  you  care 
to  know  next  fall.  I  would  like  to  hear  the 
experience  of  others  on  this  subject.  It  would 
be  invaluable  to  many.  I  forgot  to  mention 
that  the  manured  trees  were  in  a  very  sandy 
soil,  wliile  the  others  were  in  a  richer  sandy 
loam. 

Good  Results  of  Aiitbsian  Wells. — L.  A. 
Exprest:  Artesian  wells  are  now  doing  won- 
ders for  Antelope  valley.  Wherever  irrigation 
is  introduced,  no  matter  what  the  source  of 


the  water  supply,  gratifying  developments  are 
sure  to  follow. 

Poultry  Show. — The  American  Poultry  As- 
sociation will  hold  a  convention  at  Los  An- 
geles on  February  12th,  to  continue  six  days. 
There  will  be  several  hundred  delegates  in  at- 
tendance, and  the  session  will  prove  of  universal 
interest  to  breeders  throughout  the  country. 

San  Bernardino. 

The  Ostrich  Industry. — Riverside  Press  and 
Horticulturist :  We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the 
American  Ostrich  Company,  who  have  at  Fall- 
brook  the  largest  troop  of  ostriches  in  America, 
will  shortly  establish  a  branch  of  their  business 
in  Riverside.  They  have  secured  land  on  the 
Tibbets  tract,  and  have  already  contracted  for 
house,  fences,  etc. 

Sugar-Beet  Planting.  —  Chino  Champion : 
The  beet-planting  season  is  now  fairly  inau- 
gurated. The  crop  should  be  ready  to  harvest 
at  least  50  days  earlier  than  harvesting  com- 
menced last  year,  and  it  is  now  but  three  weeks 
until  the  same  date  that  planting  commenced 
last  season.  The  weather  is  fine  for  working 
now,  and  rainy  weather  later  may  cause  con- 
siderable delay.  Every  day's  work  done  now 
will  be  a  big  advantage,  and  may  save  consid- 
erable rush  and  anxiety  later.  The  ground  can 
be  prepared  for  the  seed,  and  the  sooner  that 
very  particular  work  is  commenced  the  more 
thoroughly  it  is  apt  to  be  done,  thus  insuring 
a  much  better  crop. 

Tomatoes  for  Chicago. — Pomotropic :  C.  E. 
Needham,  of  Glendora,  has  been  shipping  to- 
matoes to  Chicago  the  past  two  or  three  weeks. 
Last  week  he  shipped  40  crates  of  20  lbs.  each. 
They  are  packed  in  boxes  holding  5  lbs.  each, 
and  sell  there  to  the  wholesale  dealers  at  $3  a 
crate,  or  15  cts.  a  pound.  Some  of  the  first 
shipped  brought  $3.25  per  crate.  Last  year 
they  were  as  high  as  $3.50.  Mr.  Needham  has 
shipped  about  85  crates,  and  may  get  off  as 
many  more.  They  net  him  6  cts.  a  pound  on 
the  vines. 

Two  Patriarchial  Olive  Trees.— Redlanda 
Citrograph  :  On  the  place  of  Mr.  Ingram,  the 
Elder,  at  Highlands,  may  be  seen  two  olive 
trees  that  for  15  years  have  stood  among 
the  orange  trees  in  his  splendid  orchard  and  re- 
ceived the  same  fine  irrigation  and  cultivation 
that  oranges  receive  at  Highlands,  and  have 
also  had  their  share  of  fertilizers.  When  the 
writer  last  saw  these  trees,  nearly  two  years 
ago,  one  of  them  was  in  the  "  ofif  year,"  and  yet 
it  bore  a  greater  weight  of  berries  than  any 
tree  of  its  size,  the  difference  in  size  more  than 
balancing  <he  difference  in  numbers,  though 
even  the  difference  in  numbers  was  not  so  very 
great.  The  other  tree,  which  was  in  the  bear- 
ing year,  was  bowed  down  in  every  limb  like  a 
weeping  willow.  In  the  orange  orchard  of  the 
same  age  as  these  two  trees,  there  was  fully 
$800  worth  of  fruit  in  sight,  and  yet  it  would 
have  puzzled  any  one  to  say  which  he  would 
have  preferred— the  whole  place  in  oranges,  or 
in  trees  like  the  two  olives. 

San  DIeso. 

Farm  Notes. — San  Jacinto  Register:  Farm- 
ers have  nearly  finished  the  season's  plowing, 
with  the  result  that  a  greater  acreage  is  now  in 
than  has  ever  been  .known  before.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  estimate  just  the  exact  figure  sown  to 
grain,  but  it  is  close  in  the  neighborhood  of 
90,000  acres.  Thousands  of  acres  of  virgin  soil 
have  this  season  been  converted  into  vast 
grain  fields.  A  successful  harvest  will  give  a 
wonderful  prosperity  to  this  section. 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

Dairy  Notes.— Oak  Park  Cor.  S.  L.  0.  Trib- 
une: Improvement  of  a  substantial  character 
is  being  made  at  the  Pierce  dairy  between  here 
and  Pismo.  The  erection  of  a  very  neatly  ar- 
ranged building  for  cheese  and  butter  making 
is  a  decided  advantage  in  the  work.  A  new 
windmill  has  just  been  put  up.  They  are  milk- 
ing but  few  cows  at  present,  but  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  pasture  will  soon  make  plenty  of 
work. 

Santa  Barbara. 

A  Mechanic's  Success  at  Fruit-Growing. — 
Santa  Maria  Times:  G.  M.  Doane  bought  50 
acres  of  land  up  the  valley  a  few  years  ago,  for 
which  he  paid  what  seemed  at  that  time  a  big 
price.  He  made  a  small  payment  down  and 
mortgaged  the  property  for  the  balance.  He 
lost  no  time  in  putting  out  an  orchard.  Being 
a  mechanic,  he  was  obliged  to  hire  all  his  or- 
chard work  done,  which  made  it  more  expen- 
sive than  if  he  had  done  the  work  himself.  He 
was  unable  to  buy  first  class  yearling  trees,  so 
he  made  a  deal  for  dormant  bud  trees,  and  he 
has  made  a  perfect  success  of  it.  The  great 
portion  at  his  orchard  will  come  into  bearing 
in  another  year.  His  trees  have  made  an  even, 
thrifty  growth.  They  are  all  of  a  size  and 
height.  They  are  all  headed  low,  and  no  limbs 
were  allowed  to  grow  that  would  have  to  be 
cut  out  at  pruning  time.  It  is  one  of  the  pret- 
tiest orchards  in  the  valley,  and  is  an  example 
of  what  can  be  done  even  though  you  owe 
more  than  the  actual  market  value  of  your 
land.  He  has  1450  apricot  trees,  1150  prunes, 
500  apples  and  400  English  walnuts.  Mr.  Doane 
has  raised  two  crops  of  beans  between  the  rows, 
which  have  more  than  paid  for  the  care  of  the 
orchard.  Ho  says  it  looked  pretty  dark  for  a 
long  time,  but  he  can  look  down  those  tree 
rows  now  and  see  some  of  the  brightest  sun- 
shine he  has  ever  seen  in  his  life. 

Fruit  Notes. —  Times:  Fruit-growers  are  just 
beginning  to  wake  up  to  the  necessity  of  plant- 
ing-clean, healthy  trees  and  keeping  them  that 
way.  A  number  of  the  old  diseased  orchards 
will  be  dug  up  entirely  this  winter  as  the  sur- 
est way  to  protect  the  adjacent  young  orchards. 
All  fruit  trees  shipped  to  the  Santa  Maria  depot 
will  be  inspected  on  Wednesdays  and  Satur- 
days. Any  trees  arriving  on  other  days  must 
remain  at  the  depot  until  the  next  Wednesday 
or  Saturday  following.  The  inspector  is  only 
allowed  two  days  each  week  for  inspecting 
nursery  stock  at  the  depot.    The  many  young 


orchards  to  be  seen  up  the  valley  all  made  a 
good  growth  last  year  and  are  in  a  perfectly 
healthy  condition.  The  thorough  cleaning  up 
last  winter  of  old  breeding  places  of  di.^ease 
was  timely  indeed  for  the  benefit  of  these 
young  orchards,  and  more  will  be  done  this 
winter.  U.  G.  Battles  will  dig  up  his  old 
seedling  peach  orchard  this  winter  and  plant 
the  plat  to  apricots.  There  are  a  few  people 
who  still  persist  in  planting  seedling  trees  sim- 
ply because  they  happened  to  have  a  good 
seedling  tree  or  two  in  bearing  or  knew  one 
who  did,  and  then  they  are  cheaper.  Such 
people  should  learn  a  lesson  from  Mr.  Battles' 
experience,  and  not  encumber  their  grounds 
with  worthless  trees. 

Santa  Clara. 

Raspberries  in  January. — Los  Gatos  'News, 
Jan.  15  :  Wednesday  of  this  week  W.  H.  Cutter 
brought  to  this  office  a  number  of  raspberry 
cuttings  which  were  fairly  well  loaded  with 
lucious  ripe  fruit,  some  not  quite  ripe,  and 
healthy  blossoms.  They  grew  on  his  place 
north  of  town. 

Fruit-Land  in  Demand. — News:  The  great 
supply  of  young  fruit  trees  placed  near  the 
Farmers'  Union  is  rapidly  changing.  The  num- 
ber being  planted  exceeds  that  of  any  former 
year.  There  is  an  active  demand  not  only  for 
orchards  but  for  improved  land  suitable  for 
trees.  The  real  estate  men  are  busy  with  pros- 
pective buyers. 

Naming  of  Farms. — Cor.  Fresno  Republican: 
In  Santa  Clara  county  it  has  become  a  general 
custom  for  farmers  to  give  their  ranch  a  name, 
either  using  their  own  name  or  some  fancy 
name,  and  in  passing  about  the  country  you 
will  see  nearly  every  gate  bearing  a  sign,  such 
as  "  Evergreen  Ranch,"  "Vine  Ranch,"  "Valley 
Ranch,"  "Hopper  Ranch,"  "Jones  Ranch," 
"  Brown  Ranch,"  etc.  The  ranches  are  not  only 
named,  but  every  highway,  and  there  may  be 
seen  on  the  crossing  of  the  various  roads  a  sign 
bearing  the  name  of  the  road.  This  is  as  it 
should  be  in  every  county,  and  the  writer  hopes 
to  yet  see  all  county  Supervisors  do  as  much  in 
road-naming. 

Sonoma. 

Dairy  Notes.— Petaluma  Courier:  Peter  Dol- 
cini,  a  prominent  dairyman  of  Nicasio,  sa.vs: 
"  The  outlook  is  very  favorable.  Grass  is  very 
fine  for  this  time  of  year,  and  the  cattle  came 
through  the  winter  in  more  than  average  con- 
dition. Prices  in  butter  are  keeping  up  and 
prospects  for  the  dairyman  and  farmer  never 
looked  better."  William  Camm  informs  us 
that  there  will  be  a  meeting  of  dairymen  of 
Two  Rock  valley  with  the  view  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  large  creamery  in  that  valley.  There 
is  plenty  of  capital  to  take  hold  of  it,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  a  success. 

Demand  for  Gum  Trees. — Courier:  W.  A.  T. 
Stratton  says  :  "  I  am  shipping  a  great  number 
of  blue  gum  trees  that  are  being  sent  to  Fresno 
and  Tulare  counties  ;  in  fact,  all  through  the 
upper  San  Joaquin  valle.y.  We  will  all  be 
cleaned  out  of  gum  trees  this  year.  The  S.  P. 
R.  R.  Co.  are  just  now  dividing  up  large  tracts 
of  land  in  that  section  and  selling  them  off  in 
five  and  ten  acres,  and  are  setting  these  trees 
around  the  tracts.  I  will  this  year  ship  50,000 
gums  and  25,000  cypress  trees.  From  the  pres- 
ent outlook  I  will  next  year  double  and  prob- 
ably treble  my  output. 

Stanislaus. 

Oakdale  Farm  Notes. — Cor.  Modesto  Herald: 
The  farmers  in  this  section  have  never  had  a 
more  favorable  season  for  plowing  and  seeding 
their  lands.  As  a  rule,  farm  work  is  well  ad- 
vanced and  a  broad  area  has  been  seeded  in  a 
thorough  manner,  leaving  nothing  undone  that 
would  tend  to  the  yield  of  an  abundant  harvest. 
J.  W.  Bell  is  pulverizing  the  soil  in  his  vine- 
yards with  a  spade  harrow,  which  is  the  first 
implement  of  the  kind  ever  used  in  this  local- 
ity. It  is  drawn  by  two  horses  and  thoroughly 
pulverizes  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  six  inches  by 
means  of  several  steel  blades  forming  a  revolv- 
ing wheel.  This  implement  is  patented.  It  is 
well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  orchards  and 
vineyards,  as  it  can  be  run  in  close  proximity 
to  a  tree  or  vine. 

Tulare. 

Porterville  Farm  Notes. — Cor.  Visalia 
Register:  The  Cheeney  Bros,  have  Iftie  greater 
part  of  the  "  Old  Reserve"  plowed  over  and 
seeded,  having  all  the  land  heretofore  under 
cultivation  finished  and  much  of  the  hog  wal- 
low land  taken  in,  which  has  never  been  used 
for  other  than  grazing  purposes.  The  large 
bunch  of  stock  which  has  usually  been  kept  on 
the  place  has  been  taken  to  different  points  in 
the  foothills.  It  is  a  task  to  care  for  stock  at 
present,  as  old  feed  is  very  scarce,  while  the 
green  feed  just  starting  is  a  "  delusion  and 
snare,"  merely  calculated  to  keep  hungry  ani- 
mals on  the  move.  On  Upper  Deer  creek,  an 
arrangement  has  been  entered  into  by  the  own- 
ers to  cut  the  fences  and  let  everything  out  on 
to  the  lower  range  and  herd  off  the  farmers,  as 
the  snow  has  been  deep  and  weather  cold.  D. 
A.  Vaughn  has  a  large  tract  of  land  seeded  on 
Deer  creek.  As  the  cattle  have  troubled  him 
more  or  less,  he  has  been  buying  a  large  quan- 
tity offence  wire  from  the  Hockett  firm,  which 
will  be  put  up  immediately.  The  Pioneer 
Land  Co.  has  seeded  between  one  and  two  hun- 
dred acres  to  grain,  and  intend  to  sow  a  quarter 
section  to  alfalfa  on  the  west  side.  The  Hyde 
land  has  been  cultivated  by  the  Gibson  Bros. 
Mr.  Chin  is  having  a  section  plowed  south  of 
Piano,  besides  other  lands  let  out  on  shares. 
Taken  all  in  all,  there  will  be  more  grain  sown 
on  Upper  Tule  near  this  place  than  for  many 
years. 

Ikrioatinq  by  Steam  Pumps. — Lindsay  Cor. 
Tulare  City  Citizen:  Mr.  J.  J.  Cairn's  steam 
pump  has  solved  the  water  question  in  this  lo- 
cality. His  pump  throws  over  eighty  thou- 
sand gallons  per  hour,  and  in  less  than  four 
weeks  he  wet  160  acres  down  to  bedrock  with 
less  cost  than  it  would  take  to  build  a  small 


ditch  and  keep  it  in  repair  for  that  length  of 
time,  and  he  can  have  the  water  whenever  he 
wants  it  and  no  quarreling  with  his  neighbors 
about  water  rights.  Capt.  Hutchinson  has  a 
new  steam  pump  which  he  claims  will  throw 
thirty  thousand  gallons  per  hour,  which  will 
be  used  in  irrigating  his  young  orchard.  He 
has  two  year  old  lemon  trees  on  which  a  growth 
of  five  feet  has  been  made  during  the  past  sea- 
son. Mr.  Hutchinson  has  trees  started  from 
the  seed  last  March,  which  now  measure  near- 
ly three  feet  in  height.  These  trees  he  will  bud 
for  his  own  planting. 

Rural  Farm  Notes. — Cor.  Citizen:  We  are 
having  fine  weather  for  the  young  grass  and 
grain  crops,  with  sunshine  and  showers  and 
warm  weather.  The  farmers  are  all  busy  as 
bees,  putting  in  their  crops.  There  is  no  talk 
of  drouth  now,  but  cattle  that  have  to  depend 
on  the  outside  range  are  suffering  for  feed,  and 
some  have  already  died. 

Testing  the  East  Side  Elevated  Land  for 
Fruit. — Citizen:  There  is  a  great  body  of  very 
fine  land  lying  along  the  east  side  of  this 
county,  somewhat  elevated  and  supposed  to  be 
valuable  only  for  grain-raising  and  dry-farm- 
ing, as  there  was  no  known  water  suppl.y,  the 
land  being  denominated  as  •'  hog  wallow. " 
The  soil  is  hard  and  very  strong,  and  has 
proved  excellent  for  wheat,  but  a  change  is 
about  to  take  place.  J.  J.  Cairns  has  conceived 
the  idea  that  it  would  be  Fiuch  more  profitable 
for  orange  orchard  and  general  fruit-growing 
than  for  wheat,  and  as  it  possesses  all  the  nat- 
ural qualifications  except  water,  he  has  gone 
to  work  to  supply  the  water.  Mr.  Cairns  has 
leveled  and  irrigated  160  acres,  and  as  soon  as 
his  teams  finish  seeding,  he  will  level  an  ad- 
joining 160.  He  will  plant  as  a  trial,  20  acres 
of  oranges,  20  acres  of  lemons  and  about  the 
same  amount  to  soft  shell  almonds,  besides 
other  fruit  in  smaller  quantities. 

Ventura. 

Bean  Figures. — Ventura  Free  Press:  In  some 
parts  of  the  county  there  will  be  a  decrease  in 
acreage,  and  some  place  it  as  low  as  one-third 
of  the  average  of  la.st  year,  or  say  20,000  acres. 
The  following  figures  show  the  amount  of 
beans  on  hand  Dec  31  at  the  various  stations  of 
this  division.  It  is  furnished  by  John  Simpson, 
agent  of  the  S.  P.  Co. 

Pounds. 

Carpinteria   1,270,000 

Santa  Barbara     180,000 

Ventura     4,716,474 

Montalvo   6  500,000 

Santa  Paula   7.W,184 

Saticoy  :  ■.  1,8%  400 

Hiieneme   4  200,000 


Total  19,454,068 

This  is  9,727  tons  or  972  carloads,  a  consider- 
able amount  to  begin  the  year  with. 

Red  Oats.— Saticoy  cor.  Free  Press:  T.  J.  Rob- 
inson, of  the  Ojai,  five  years  since  got  li  gallons 
of  red  oats  for  seed,  and  in  three  years  had  325 
sacks  of  oats  averaging  45  pounds  to  the  sack. 
On  Tuesday  Mr.  Robinson  passed  through  Sati- 
coy, en  route  for  the  Simi,  with  the  seed  of 
these  oats,  to  plant  100  acres  on  what  was  part 
of  the  S.  M.  W.  Easley  tract. 

Not  Injdbed  by  the  Cold  Weather. — Sati- 
coy, January  10:  Making  personal  inspection 
of  the  ranches  about  our  city  recently,  we  find 
that  none  of  the  fruit  trees  are  in  the  least  in- 
jured by  the  Christmas  cold  snap.  Of 
vegetables,  nothing  injured  but  the  tomatoes. 
Some  of  the  more  delicate  flowering  plants 
were  touched. 

Grain  Coming  Up. — Conejo  cor.  F)-ee  Press: 
The  new  sown  grain  is  coming  up  nicely.  The 
season  so  far  has  been  very  favorable  for  the 
coming  wheat  crop. 

ARIZONA. 

Profit  in  Cereals.  —  Phoenix  Herald:  We 
give  the  subjoined  figures  of  Alex  Silva's  two 
crops  raised  on  ona  acre  this  year  in  Cbalder- 
wood  district  of  Salt  River  valley.  Only  an 
acre  is  given,  but  Mr.  Silva  has  done  the  same 
kind  of  farming  on  his  whole  280  acres.  There 
was  only  a  partial  crop  of  wheat  on  this  acre 
this  season,  owing  to  the  last  spring's  flood 
leaving  the  ditches  in  such  shape  that  water 


could  not  be  got  through  them  for  months. 
Two  crops  were  harvested  thus: 

1000  pounds  wheat  at  $1.50   815  00 

45  sacks  corn  at  65  cts       29  25 


Total  yield  of  one  acre  $44  25 

The  cost  of  production  included  items  as  fol- 
lows: 

Water  tax,  one  «cre  $  1  25 

Seed  wheat   75 

Harrowiiii;,  sowing,  irrigating   1  50 

Threshing  and  heading   2  75 

.Sacking  wheat   1  00 

Plowing  and  planting   2  00 

Irrigation   50 

Harvesting  corn   2  00 


Total  $11  75 

Profit  on  one  acre   32  50 


Mr.  Silva  cut  his  corn  close  to  the  ground. 
He  has  kept  100  head  of  cattle  and  horses  six 
weeks  on  the  fodder  taken  from  35  acres,  and 
now  has  some  ground  plowed  ready  for  another 
crop  of  wheat.  Mr.  Silva  raised  800  sacks  of 
corn  this  year.  The  crop  of  wheat  was  sowed 
in  December,  1890,  and  harvested  in  May,  1891. 
The  ground  was  then  plowed  immediately  and 
allowed  to  remain  idle  until  July,  when  it  was 
plowed  again  and  planted  to  corn.  The  corn 
grew  four  feet  high  without  water,  the  ground 
not  having  been  irrigated  since  the  time  of  the 
first  plowing  in  May.  The  only  cultivation 
this  second  crop  had  was  simply  what  resulted 
from  running  a  furrow  between  the  rows  after 
the  corn  was  four  feet  high,  to  receive  the  run- 
ning water.  Mr.  Silva  says  the  secret  of  raising 
corn  in  a  hot  climate  is  to  plant  it  at  the  right 
time,  and  his  experience  has  taught  him  that 
July  is  the  best  month  for  this  section.  If  corn 
is  planted  too  early  it  will  tassel  out  during 
hot  weather,  when  the  sun  will  buru  the  tassel 
so  that  no  ear  can  form. 


Jan.  23,  1892. 
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Farmers'  Institutes. 

The  Fowler  Meeting. 

To  THE  Editor: — Notwithstanding  the 
stormy  weather  of  the  morning  of  Jan.  7th, 
a  large  number  of  farmers  from  all  parts  of 
the  county  assembled  at  Good  Templars' 
Hall,  in  Fowler,  Fresno  county,  to  give 
their  attention  to  the  important  subjects  that 
had  been  announced  by  program  for  discus- 
sion at  that  time.  None  of  the  time  was 
wasted,  for  the  time  was  far  too  brief,  con- 
sidering the  importance  of  the  subjects  un- 
der consideration. 

Most  excellent  papers  were  read  on  varie- 
ties and  the  cultivation  of  raisin  grapes,  by 
J.  H.  LaRue,  and  on  vine-pruning  by  J.  H. 
Harding.  They  will  be  offered  the  Rural 
for  publication,  but  the  discussion  of  them, 
which  was  of  equal  value  to  the  people  of 
this  county,  cannot  be  given,  for  the  reason 
that  no  stenographer  being  present,  there 
was  no  way  of  furnishing  off  hand  speeches. 
The  Secretary  has  all  that  one  writer  can 
do  in  recording  the  minutes  and  attend- 
ing to  the  necessary  business  of  the^  organi- 
zation. 

An  earnest,  determined  representative  body 
of  men  and  women  listened  with  closest  atten- 
tion to  the  address  given  to  them  by  Rev.  N. 
W.  Motheral  of  Tulare,  on  the  subject  of  mar- 
keting fruits.  To  attempt  a  synopsis  of  that 
address  would  be  an  injustice  to  the  speaker 
and  to  myself.  Every  word  of  it  was  im- 
portant; of  such  value  none  can  be  omitted 
without  loss.  The  situation,  the  cause  of  it, 
the  effect  of  it,  the  help  for  it,  were  all  so 
vividly  portrayed,  and  the  remedy  so  prac- 
tically demonstrated,  that  it  reached  the  un- 
derstanding of  all  present. 

After  a  brief  discussion  by  a  number,  in 
eluding  such  persons  as  J.  H.  LaRue,  Miss 
L.  H.  Hatch,  J.  S.  Dore,  Captain  Norris 
and  L.  H.  Harding,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed consisting  of  the  following  named 
gentlemen  :  Capt.  Charles  H.  Norris,  John 
.S.  Dore,  J.  H.  LaRue,  Alex  Gordon,  of 
Fresno  county;  N.  W.  Motheral,  L.  M. 
Morton  of  Tulare,  and  D.  M.  Pyle  of  Kern 
county,  "to  prepare  and  issue  a  call  to  the 
raisin-producers  of  California  to  assemble  in 
Fresno  soon,  to  consider  and  take  action 
upon  the  proposition  of  general  cooper- 
ation of  all  raisin-producers  in  the  prep- 
aration, packing  and  marketing  of  their 
products." 

It  is  proposed  at  this  meeting  and  at  other 
following  meetings  of  the  Institute  to  se- 
cure the  attendance  of  a  reporter  that  will 
give  our  proceedings  to  the  public. 

In  the  unavoidable  absence  of  our  Presi- 
dent, O.  P.  Laird,  Prof.  Wickson,  of  the 
State  University,  acted  as  chairman  and  con- 
ductor, filling  both  positions  in  a  most  ac- 
ceptable manner.  In  the  evening  he  gave 
a  most  interesting  lecture  on  "  What  Horti- 
culture Has  Done  for  California."  The 
large  audience  present  was  also  entertained 
by  Miss  Nellie  Boyd,  who  gave  Tennyson's 
"  Dora"  in  a  way  to  well  deserve  the  enthu- 
siastic encore  given,  which  brought  out  the 
humorous  selection,  "  Pat's  Letter." 

The  musical  features  of  the  program  were 
delightful,  despite  the  drawback  of  having 
an  unmusical  piano  to  use.  They  were  fur- 
nished by  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Norris,  Mrs.  L. 
H.  Norris,  Mrs.  Scott  and  Mrs.  and  Mr. 
Harlin.  The  song,  "  Forget  Me  Not,"  given 
by  him,  shows  a  voice  of  universal  merit. 
All  the  exercises  were  good,  but  the  closing 
piece,  a  trio  by  Mme.  Norris  and  Mr.  Scott, 
"  Oh,  Hush  Thee  My  Baby,"  was  music 
as  pure  and  sweet  as  is  ever  heard. 

The  Institute  having  increased  its  mem- 
bership to  129,  it  adjourned,  to  meet  again 
in  Fresno  City  some  day  of  the  first  week  in 
April.  Mrs.  M.  B.  Stuart, 

Sec'y  Fresno  Co.  F.  I. 

A  PLEA  FOR  SHORTHAND  REPORTS.  , 

Fresno,  Jan.  11. 
To  THE  Editor:— We  had  a  splendid 
Institute  meeting  at  Fowler,  and  it's  too  bad 
that  the  Regents  of  our  State  University 
permit  its  value  to  be  so  largely  lost  to  the 
people,  when  by  sending  out  with  Prof. 
Wickson  a  shorthand  reporter,  those  valu- 
able addresses  and  the  more  valuable  dis- 
cussions could  be  secured  and  saved  for 
publication  in  such  papers  as  cared  to  assist 
this  work;  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  what 
a  volume  the  work  of  all  our  California  In- 
sti  utes  would  make.  How  valuable  and 
helpful  to  the  new  comers  who  are  con- 
fronted with  new  and  strange  conditions 
;ind  new  lines  of  work  that  accompany  our 
wider  range  of  products.  The  State  cannot 
aff  )rd  to  lose  so  much  that  could  be  utilized 
by  a  little  added  expense.  Other  States 
have  a  care  in  this  direction  and  point  with 
pride  to  their  annual  volumes  of  verbatim 
reports  of  Institute  work.  Fresno  County 
Institute  has  decided  to  have  i's  next  meet- 
ing at  Fresno,  in  April,  continue  two  days 


and  one  evening,  and  arrangements  are  to 
be  made  for  a  shorthand  reporter  and  for 
full  publication  of  the  work  of  the  Institute 
in  some  enterprising  paper  which  will  incur 
the  necessary  expenses  and  can  furnish  the 
space  for  such  extended  report. 

John  S.  Dore. 


How  Trees  May  Pass  Quarantine, 

Los  Angeles.  Jan  14.— The  Southern 
California  Horticultural  Commission,  after 
discussing  at  great  length  the  question  of 
stopping  the  importation  of  infected  stock 
from  the  East,  passed  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved,  That  we  will  place  in  quarantine  all 
peach,  plum,  prune  or  almond  trees  and  all  decidu- 
ous trees  on  peach  or  plum  roots  or  buds,  pits  or 
roots  of  the  same  that  may  be  shipped  into  our 
counties  from  east  of  the  Rockv  mountains,  and  de- 
mand from  the  owner  or  person  wishing  to  bring 
them  into  the  county  affidavits  establishing  the  fol- 
lowing points,  to-wit: 

First — That  a  certain  person  grew  the  trees  or 
buds,  pits,  etc.,  under  quarantine. 

Second — That  they  were  grown  in  a  section  at 
least  100  miles  from  any  trees  believed  to  be  infested 
with  yellows  or  rosette. 

Third — That  the  grower  of  the  trees,  or  buds, 
pits,  etc.,  has  not  used  or  bought  buds,  pits  or 
roots  of  the  above-named  trees  from  any  district 
where  yellows  or  rosette  are  known  to  exist  within 
five  years;  and  also  that  we  will  demand  such  further 
evidence  as  shall  be  necessary  to  satisfactorily  estab- 
lish the  place  of  growth  of  the  trees  under  quaran- 
tine, and  that  neither  trees,  buds,  pits  nor  roots  were 
grown  in  a  district  infested  with  yellows  or  rosette, 
and  that  we  will  hold  trees,  etc.,  in  quarantine  until 
such  evidence  is  produced. 


THE  VERY  BEST  St  CHEAPEST  FLOUB. 


PRIZE  MEDAL  OF  CAL.  STATE  PAIR,  1890 


RABBIT-PROOF 

STOCK  FENCE! 

Cheap,  Darable  and  ISffective. 

Pickets  colored  red  by  boiling  in  a  chemical  paint  to 
preserve  the  wood.    We  make  it  2  ft.,  2J  ft.,  i  ft.  and 
ft.  high.   Send  for  circulars  and  price  list  to 

JUDSON   MFG.  00., 

14  Si  16  Fremont  St  San  Frauoisco. 


The  above  cut  shows  a  section  of  the  Judson  2-ft. 
Rabbit-Proof  Fence.  By  stretching  barbed  wires  on  the 
posts  above  it,  it  will  turn  any  stock  whatever. 


IT  STANDS  AT  THE  HEAD  I 


DO  NOT  FAIL  to  SEE  THE  "DOMESTIC" 

Before  Buying  a  Sewing  Machine. 
It  is  the  leader  in  practical  progress.   Send  for  price  list 

T.  w.  EVANS,  aa  Poet  sr..  s.  f. 


UNEQUAL,KD  IN 

Tone,  Touch,  Workmanship  and  Durability. 

Kaltimore,  22  a  id  24  Kasi  Biltimore  Street. 
New  York,  148  Kitth  Ave.  Waehiugton, 817  Market  Space 


KNABE 
HAINES 

A.  L.  Bancron  li  COi 
303  flutter  8t.,8.F. 


Bash  &  Gerts  I'lnnos 

Parlor  Organs 
InstalliiKiiil  s  Itontals 

PIANOS 


LOWKHT  PRICKS. 
EAHIKST  TKilMH. 
I,Alt(lKHT  HTOOK. 
Oldest  Miisiln  Houso. 

OKCKKK  BBOM. 
rUCHlDB. 


PIANOS 

KOHLER  &  OHASE. 

M  0*r«rr«U  St..  r. 


LOST  TIME,  < 

Newton,  111. 
From  1863  to  1885 — about 
22  years — I  suffered  with  rheu- 
matism of  the  hip.    I  was  cured  by  the  use  of 
St.  Jacobs  Oil.  T.  C.  DODD. 

\    "ALL  RIGHT!  ST.  JACOBS  OIL  DID  IT."  g 


A  FEW 
KNOCK- 
DOWNS 


60  cents  on  the  dollar.  Butfon-hole  twist,  assorted 
assorted  (3  black),  65  cents  dozen.   Ladies'  baodkei 


Stock-takinif  last  week  has  turned  up  a  good  many  b»r- 
g-»irs  where  we  have  too  much  goods  of  a  kind,  or  too  little 
to  keep  it  on  the  regular  Hot,  or  out  of  style  and  reduced  to 
cloee  them  out. 

Our  stock  must  be  kept  all  O.  K.,  at  whatever  sacrifice. 
1891  eoorls  and  overstonk  must  give  way  to  new  stock. 

Over  100,000  Blood's,  Turney's,  Warren's,  or  Baylis'  best 
sewing  needl<  s  at  2^  cents  a  pap'ir,  40  for  $1.00.  all  s  zes  ex- 
cept 6;  also  4  to  8,  1  to  5,  5  to  10,  and  3  to  9  mixed  darners  or 
yarn  needles  at  same  price. 

Lar^e  or  small  coat,  dress  or  other  buttons,  real  value  Is 
from  15  cents  to  ?1.00  per  dozen,  go  now  at  2i,  5,  10  per 
dozen,  or  25  to  35  per  gross,  assorted  to  suit.  Mostly  black, 
late  styles,  but  we  have  over  2000  gross  an  i  shall  1  t  them  go 
at  any  price 

SWISS  embroidery,  2,  2i,  3.  SJ-lnch  edging,  bejutlful  and 
costly,  has  sold  at  25  to  50.  now  12^  cenis,  and  oa  row  ones  at 
5  cent".    Fancy  linen  splashers  (9am;^ile8)  and  other  linens  at 
(3  black),  25  in  a  bf  x  a',  37  cents.    Sewing  siU,  KO  yard  f pools, 
chiefs,  several  100  dozen  at  one-half  price,  fine  goods. 


10,000  articles  we  have  not  room  to  tell  about.  Order  a  few  by  mail  or  expressa  if  not  ready  for  a  large  order 
by  freight.    Add  for  postage.   Ask  for  complete  list.  Address 

SMITH'S  CASH  STORE, 

416-418  FRONT  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


ALL  STEEL  "PLANET  JR. "  HORSE  HOE  FOR  1891. 


Cultivator  and  Coverer  Combined. 

Patent  Adjustable  Lever  Wheel. 

Patent  Parallel  Steel  Frame. 
Patent  Lever  Width  Expander, 
Patent  Side  Adjustment  for  Handles, 
Patent  Hollow  Steel  Standards. 

Levers  Adjust  Depth  and  Width  while 
Cultivating 


Handles  adjust  sidswise  for  close  cultivating  in  Orchard  or  Vineyard. 

The  Planet  Jr.  Implenents  are  built  on  scientific  principles,  with  many  advantages  not  found  on  any  other 
tools;  with  new  adjustments  and  devices  to  suit  any  and  all  crops  and  conditions  of  soil;  with  improvements  which 
users  appreciate  and  competitors  copy. 

"  Planet  Jr."  Hand  Wheel  Hoes,  Hand  Wheel  Plows,  Hand  Seed  Drills. 

These  Double  and  Single  Wheel  Hoes,  "  Fire  Fly  "  Plows  and  Hand  Drills  make  gardening  fascinating  to  ladies 
and  even  to  truant  schoolboys,  and  are  most  useful  and  practical  tools  for  market  gardeners  and  fanners.  AH 
blades  made  of  hardened,  poli'.hed  steel. 

Send  for  catalogue  showing  varied  uses  of  above  implements. 

G.  G.  WICKSON  &  CO..  3  &  5  Front  St..  San  Francisco. 


Private  Hospital  for  Care  and  Treatment  of  Mental  and  Nervous  Diseases. 

Has  been  in  existence  for  over  10  years  and  is  favorably  known  as  the  model  institution  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
•  For  terms  and  other  particular.^,  apply  to  the  Proprietor  and  Superintendent, 

X>X%.  OTi  A  H-X^,  Stoclx-toxa..  OaI. 

REFERENCES:  Dr.  L.  C.  lane.  Dr.  W.  H.  Mays  (late  Superintendent  of  State  Asylum  at  Stockton),  Dr.  Robert 
A.  A.  McLean,  Dr.  I  S.  Titup,  Dr.  R  H.  Plummer,  San  Fran'-lsco;  Dr.  E.  H.  WoJisey,  Suriteon  S.  P.  Co.  and  Oak- 
land Ho  pital;  Dr.  W.  S.  Tboroe,  San  Joce;  Dr.  G.  A.  Shurtleff  ('ate  Suierintendpnt  S  ate  Insane  Asiluml,  Napa. 


Solid  foMFORT 


THE  WONDER  ON  WHEELS" 

T0N6UELESS.  Self-Guiding. 

SIX  OR  EIGHT  HOItSES. 
depending  on  sizo  of  plows  and  kind  of  work. 


12  ACRES 

A  DAV. 
iiiTStead  of 
three. 
ONE  MAN 
instenil  of  four. 
Especially  ndaptrd 
to  Traction  Kneine. 


Uses  wheel  landside, 
whicli  resislH  presBure  of 

four  furrows.    No  bottom  or   

side  friction.    Weight  of  furrows.        ~  =• 
frame  and  plowman  carried  on  three 
greased  spindleR.    Draft  reduced  t<>  lowest 

poseible  limit    Foot  brake  prevents  Golk  runnmg  on  team.        _  _  .   ^         ■  . 

Levers  and  turning  device  witliin  euBy  roach.  I  inUTFR  DRAFT  toj*-"  ""J i** ^'"®"'5^ 
EiiNier  Driviiiir,  Strnightor  Furrows,  and   LIUll  I  LIl    IHlHr  I    Adjustable  frnirr   can  be 

narrowed  or  widened  at  will    Made  with  stubble,  sod  and  stubble, or  breaker  bottoms.  Teu  or  twt.ve  luch  out. 

ECONOMIST  PLOW  CO.,  SOUTH  BEND,  INDIANA. 

tW  Hpeclnl  prices  and  time  for  trial  given  on  first  orders  from  points  where  we  have  no  ■asot& 
Our  book.  "FUN  ON  THE  FARM,"  sent  Free  to  all  who  mention  this  paper. 


8Q 


f  ACIFie  I^URAlo  PRESS. 


Jan  23,  1892 


Coin|iii33ioD  |Mercliapt3. 


DALTON  BROS.. 

Commission  Mercl\ant8 

 AMD  DEiLKUl  IN  

CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON  PRODUCE 

Qreen  and  Dried  Fruits, 
Grain,  Wool,  Hides,  Beans  and  Potatoes. 

Advances  made  on  Oonslsnments. 

308  ft  310  DaviB  St.,         San  FranoUoo 

IP.  0.  Box  1986.1 
tU^oatlgumenta  Solicited. 


AILISON.GRAY&CO. 

601,  503,  505.  507  &  509  Front  St.. 
And  300  W»8hlngt-ii  St,  SAN  RHANCISCO. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

GREEN  and  DRIED  FRUiTS, 

POUL,TRT,l!:OOS,OAME.ORAIN,FKOI)UCE 
AND  WOUL.. 


MOORE.  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN.  FLOUR 


-AND- 


General  Commission  Me'-chants, 

310  California  St.,  S.  F. 

Members  of  the  San  FrancUco  Produce  Exchange. 


tS'Peiiona]  atter  tton  given  to  Bales  aud  liberal  advances 
made  on  consignments  at  low  tales  of  interest. 


WETMORE  BROTHERS. 

GoiQinissioQ  HercliaDts. 


GREEN  AND  DRIED  FRUIT,  NUTS, 
PRODUCE,  POULTRY,  EGGS, 
HIDES,  PELTS,  EIC. 

CONSIGNMENTS  SOLICITED.     PROMPT  RETURNS. 

418.  415  St  417  WashlnsTon  S'., 
(P.  O.  Box  2099.)  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


(HTABLUBIS  18S4.] 

GEORGE  MORROW  «  CO., 

HAT  and  GRAIN 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 
80  Olsy  Street  and  28  Oommerolal  Street 
8ah  Friroiros,  Cal. 
JV  8HIPPIN0  0BDEB8  A  BPBOiALTT.'m 
KueiNB  J.  Obbsort.  [Kstablished  1863.]  Fraii  s  Grisort 

GREGORY  BROTHERS  CO., 
Commission  Merchants, 

PACKERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 

CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  AND  PRODUCE. 
126  and  128  J  St.,    -    Sacramento,  Ca) 

San  FranolBOo  OfBoe,  SIS  DavU  St. 

EYSLZTH  ft  NASH, 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  Dealers  in  Fruit,  Produce,  Poultry,  Game,  Eggs 
Hides,  Pelts,  Tallow,  etc.,  122  Front  St.,  and  821,  iiS, 
S2Band  227  Wuihlnirton  Rt  .  San  Frandncn 


GRANGERS'  BANK 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 
SAN    FRAN0I800,  OAL. 
Incorporated  April,  187i. 


Aathorlaed  Capital  $l,UOO  OOO 

•iHpltal  paid  op  and  K«serTe  Fnod  800,000 
Dividends  paid  to  Stockholders...  678,000 

OFFICERS. 

A.  D.  LOGAN  Preeidenl 

I  C.  .STKKLE  VIce-Precident 

ALBERT  MONTPKLLIEB  Cashier  and  Manager 

FHANK  Mcmullen  secretary 

General  Banking  Depoalts  received,  Gold  and  Silver. 
Bills  of  Exchang'  bonght  and  gold.  Loans  on  wheat  and 
countr>  produce  a  speolaltv. 

Jan.i»rv  1   IW1  A  MONTPRLUKR.  Hanaeer. 


OD  A  II  P  C  ^  practical  treatise  by  T.  A.  QARn 
n  H  11  13  C  >^v<"K  the  results  of  long  ezperl- 
^  ence  in  Southern  Oalifornla.  IW 
Pill  T 1 1  n  P  paves,  olotb  bound.   Sent  port-p»ld 
LUL  S  llnF      •"<'''««''  Drlee  of  78  <t«  per  topv 
WWb  «  Wllb  DEWEY  PUB.  00.,  230  Market,  a: P 


PACIFIC  ENGINEERING  SCHOOL, 

121  Post  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

PRACTIOAL.ELECTRIOAL.HYDKAULIC 
C!VIL..  MBCBANICAI..  and  MINING  Eu 

gineerlnir,  Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing,  Assaying 
and  Navigation,  GRAPHICS,  Drawing  and  Mathemat 
ica  for  the  trades.  Send  for  circulars.  Day  and  evening. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 
723  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL 
Open  All  Year. 
A.  VAN  DBR  NAILLEN,  President. 
Assaying  of  Ores,  $26;  Bullion  and  Chlorinatlon  Assay 
$2B;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.    Full  course  of  assaying,  (60 
ESTABLISHED  1864  tS"  Send  for  circular. 


Bowens  Academy, 

Vni vrrsitjr  Ave.,  Berkeley. 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL 
For  Boys  and  Young  Men. 

Special  university  prepara'ion,  depending  not  on  time, 

but  on  progress  in  studies. 
T.  S.  BOWKNS.  M.  A  Head  Mast.r 


rUK    PIONKKK    CUMMICRCIAL  .SCHOOL. 


LIFK  SCHOLARSHIPS.  «76. 
No  VaoATiONa.  Dat  and  Kyrninu  Siibsu.iik 

Ladies  admitted  into  all  Departments. 
Address:   T.  A.  ROBINSON.  M.  A..  President. 


HEAIOS 


BUSINESS  OOLLEGE, 

24  POST  ST..  S.  F. 

FOR  8KVENTT  -  FIVK  DOLLARS  THIS 
College  instructs  In  Shorthand,  Type  Writing,  Book, 
keeping.  Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  the 
English  branches,  and  everything  pertaining  to  business 
for  six  full  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers,  and  give 
Individual  Instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  school  has 
its  graduates  in  every  part  of  the  State. 
Srnd  for  Circdlar. 

E.  P.  HEALD,  President. 

C.  8.  HALEY,  Secretary. 


FOiEt.   cm^iisT  ivr  as, 


Ditson  's 

50 


C. 


Music  Books. 


Ne  Plus  Ultra  Piano  Collection. 

1*0  pages     Brllllaot  buf  easy  pieces. 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  Ballad  Collection. 

160  pa'/e-a.    Latest  and  best  son?". 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  Son^  and  Chorus  Collection. 

K  ch  sonc  has  a  lingine:  chorus. 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  Dattce  Collection. 

Ev(ry  style  o(  iianee  music;  not  difficult. 
All  these  boobR  are  large  sheet  mnslc  slie. 
ANY  VOLUME  SENT  PCSTPAID  FOR  50o. 

OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY,Boston 


MAKES    THE    BEST  BREAD. 


BEST    TREE  WASH. 

"Greenback"  98  degrees  POWDERED  CAUSTIC 
SODA  (tests  99  8  10  per  cent)  recommended  by  the 
highest  authorities  in  the  Stato.  Also  Common  Caustic 
Soda  and  Potash,  etc.,  for  sale  by 

T.   W.  JAOKSON  St  CO., 
Manufacturers'  Agents, 
104  Market  St.  and  8  Oalirornia  St..  8.  F. 


Postmasters 


are  requested  to  be  sure  and  notify  us 
when  (his  paper  la  not  taken  from 
tbeir  office.  If  not  stopped  promptly 
(through  overulvbt  or  othwr  mlghspa)  .d  >  us  the  favor  to 
write  tKsln. 


The  Scientific  Kit  Of  Tools 

 FOR  IHE  

FARM,  DAIRY,  ORCHARD  OR  SHOP. 


Blacksmi'h's  Drill 
Press,  Hand  Feed; 
Weight,  65  lbs. 

Combination  Anvil 
and  Vite,  hardened 
fac)^.  fine'y  polished; 
Weight,  80  lbs. 

Farmer's  Forge, 
No.  6  B,  will  heat 
IJ-ioch  iron. 

Blacksmith '  8 
Hammer  an  1 
Handle,  2  lis  , 
soKd  cast  steel. 


B  acksmith's  Hot  and  Cold  Chisel.  IB'||||||, 
It  lbs.  each;  both  solid  cast  steel.  mta  • 


Shoeing  Hammer  and  Handle;  weight,  9  ounces. 

EVERY   TOOL,  GDARANrEBD, 
And  we  offer  this 

Complete  Outfit  for  Only  $25.00 

Which  is  hardly  half  the  regular  prices,  and  none  can 
aflord  to  be  without  this  set  Orders  by  mail  promptly 
filled.  Address 

G.  Q.  WIOKSON  &  CO., 

Nos,  3  St  6  Front  St.  San  Francisco. 
346  N.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles.     141  Front  St.,  Portland. 


WESLEY  ROSE. 

AGENT  FOR  THE  BELOIT  STEEL  WINDMILL  AND 
Manufacturer  of  the  Rose  Deep  Well  Pump.  No. 
1111  Ninth  Street,  SACRAMENTO,  Cal.  Catalogues  Free. 


Advertisement  for  Proposals ! 

SEALED  PROPOSALS  WILL  BE  RECEIVED  BY  THE 
Directors  of  the  Bear  Valley  Irrigation  Company  at 
Rediands,  California,  until  March  Ist,  1892,  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  Tunnel  about  6600  feet  in  length  through 
rock,  in  accordance  with  the  plans  and  specifications  on 
file  in  the  office  of  the  undersigned.  Bidders  may  propose 
to  furnish  their  own  rlan>,  o  to  use  a  complete  power- 
drilling,  hauling  and  ventilating  plant  to  be  lurnished  by 
the  Company.  Each  bid  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
certified  check  for  not  less  than  2%  of  the  amount  of  the 
proposal.  The  Directors  reserve  the  right  to  reject 
any  or  all  proposals.  EDWARD  M.  BOGGS,  Engineer, 
Banning,  California. 


HOP  AND  VINEYARD  WIRE, 

No.  6  and  9  Best  Quality  Steel  Wire  in 
Long  Lengths. 

We  have  a  very  large  Stock  and  will  sell  low. 


OALIFORNIA  WIRE  WORKS, 

No.  9  Fremont  St.  San  Francisco  Cal. 


The  Armstrong  Antomatlc 

PORTABLE 

EITGISE  and  BOILER. 

The  Best,  Lightest,  Cheapest 
Engine  In  the  world.  Can  be 
arraiige<l  to  Burn  Wood,  Coal, 
Straw  or  Petroleum.  6or8H.P, 
Mounted  on  skids  or  on  wheels. 
rRniTAN.  BOOKBR  *  CO    R«n  Frannlssn. 


WELL 


vUrr  LlLO  Mining,  Oltohlna,  Pump. 
Ing,  WlndASteam  Mach'y.  Encyotopedla  3to. 

'The  American  Wei  I  Work*,  Aurora,  IIL 
11-13 S.CanalSt.,CHICAGO,ILL.  I  »„.„fc 
El.M  Strbet.  DALLAS.  TEXAS.  ( 


THIN  4:oni>i.ETR    KIT   OF  TOOM 

Send  for  No  16  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

TRDim,  HOOKER  4  CO.,  San  Fraicisco. 


It  Stands  the  Test! 


NITROGENOUS 
SUPERPHOSPHATE 

 OF  THE  

Mexican  Phosphate  &  Sulphur  Co., 

Now  favoraMy  known  throughoat  the  Citrus 
Growing  Sections  of  the  State,  Stands  Unrivaled 
as  a  True  Fertilizer. 

Certain  in  its  Action,  Great  in  Results,  it 
maintains  a  high  standard  of  fertility  without 
undue  stimulation. 

Growers  in  San  Bernardino  County — notably 
Riversi  le — and  Butte  County — notably  Paler- 
mo— can  attest  its  merit. 

We  guarantee  uniformity  in  its  analysis,  an  J 
seek  correspondence  with  bonafide  purchasers 
of  a  reliable  fertilizer. 


HexicaD  Phosphate  fiSnlptmr  Co., 

H.  M.  NEWHALL  &  CO ,  Agents, 

809-811  Sanaome  Street,  San  Franclcco,  Oal. 


########## 


The  KEYSTONE 
CORN  PLANTERS 

are  made  for  business.  Convince  prac- 
tic.ll  men  on  sight.  One  in  a  neighbor- 
hood sells  dozens.  The  "JUNIOR" 
PLANTER  is  light,  simple  and 
cheap.  The  "TRACY  COMBIN- 
ATION PLANTER,"  with  Check 
Rower,  is  most  complete,  accurate  and 
durable.  Send  for  circulars  and  proof  to 

KEYSTONE  MFG.  CO., 

Branchfs;  — 

Sterling,  III. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Council  Bluffs,  la.  Columbus, O. 


FRANCIS  SMITH  &  CO., 

Manufacturers  of 

Sheet  Iron  and  Steel 


ALL  SIZES, 

ISO  Beale  Street,       San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on 
ground.  All  kinds  of  Tools  supplied  for  making  Pipe. 
Estimates  given.  Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  ol 
Pipe  with  a  oompotltloD  of  Coal  Tsr  and  Aspbaltum, 


Jan.  23,  1892. 
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^F^UIT  JpF^ESERVATlOrJ. 


A  New  Sulphuring  Device. 

Vacaville,  Jan.  18. 

To  THE  Editor: — I  have  been  able  to 
profit  many  times  by  the  experience  ol 
others,  given  through  the  medium  of  your 
valuable  paper,  so,  therefore,  I  shall  give 
some  of  my  experience  which  may  be  of 
benefit  to  some  of  your  readers. 

As  every  fruit  grower  knows,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  labor  and  expense  connected 
with  fruit-drying,  and  any  method  of  han- 
dling the  fruit  whereby  a  saving  can  be 
made  is  worth  considering  by  him,  for  to  the 
fruit  grower  especially,  economy  is  a  matter 
of  importance. 

By  the  use  of  a  new  kind  of  sulphur  box 
and  other  apparatus,  devised  by  me  two 
years  ago,  I  have  efTected  a  great  saving  of 
time,  labor  and  sulphur  in  the  sun-drying  of 
fruit,  as  compared  with  the  usual  method. 

The  past  season  I  dried  400,000  pounds 
of  green  fruit,  and  used  only  iioo  pounds  of 
sulphur,  or  one  pound  of  sulphur  to  363 
pounds  of  fruit — an  amount  so  small  that 
even  Prof.  Hilgard  would  not  object  to  it, 
and  my  fruit  was  of  as  fine  color  as  any  one 
could  wish. 

My  apparatus  and  method  of  sulphuring 
was  as  follows:  I  constructed  a  track  to 
run  from  cutting  shed  to  drying  ground,  and 
two  cars  to  run  on  this  track.  A  car  was 
run  into  the  shed,  and  as  the  trays  were 
filled,  they  were  stacked  upon  the  car  until 
the  car  was  full,  when  it  was  run  out  under 
the  sulphur  box,  the  sulphur  ignited,  and  the 
cover,  or  box,  drawn  down  over  the  trays 
until  it  rested  on  (he  platform  of  the  car, 
which  was  made  of  matched  flooring  so  as 
to  be  tigh^  The  cover,  or  box,  was  made 
of  canvas  tacked  over  a  wooden  frame,  and 
well  painted,  and  hung  inside  of  a  frame 
with  weights  to  counterbalance,  so  that  it 
was  an  easy  matter  to  raise  and  lower  it. 

I  put  180  2x3  ft.  trays  on  the  car  at  a 
time,  and  used  about  the  same  quantity  of 
sulphur  that  other  people  use  for  20  or  30 
trays.  The  box  being  perfectly  tight,  none 
of  the  (umes  were  lost  by  escapmg,  as  is  the 
case  with  a  wooden  box,  and  by  having  a 
large  quantity  of  fruit  in  at  a  time,  I  effected 
a  saving  of  both  time  and  sulphur,  and  also 
labor  in  handling  of  the  trays,  as  they  have 
to  be  handled  but  twice,  i.  e.,  when 
they  are  put  on  and  when  they  are 
taken  oflf  the  car  to  be  placed  v^here  they 
belong  in  the  drying  ground.  The  empty 
car  brings  back  the  empty  trays. 

I  have  no  patent  on  my  rig,  and  any  one 
can  use  it  if  they  wish.  At  a  future  time  I 
may  give  directions  for  building  a  sulphur 
box  on  my  plan,  with  improvements  sug- 
gested by  experience  of  the  past  season. 

J.  R.  Sears. 

[We  like  to  publish  such  descriptions,  and 
to  have  them  commented  upon  by  our  read- 
ers. Perhaps  Mr.  Sears  can  induce  a  pho- 
tographer to  take  a  good  photograph  of  his 
arrangement  to  go  with  the  full  directions 
for  building,  etc.,  which  he  promises.  We 
can  then  make  an  engraving  which  will  ren- 
der the  description  more  clear.  We  extend 
the  ssme  request  to  all  who  succeed  in  im- 
proving methods  or  appliances  in  any  line 
of  farm  work.  Tell  us  what  you  are  doing, 
and  send  us  sketches  or  photographs  if  you 
can.— Ed.  Press.] 

Who  Has  Unsalphured  Fruit? 

906  North  "M"  St., 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  Jan.  11,  1892 

Prof.  Hilgard  hands  us  the  appended  let 
ter  for  publication.    If  any  readers  of  the 
Rural  who  have  good  unsulphured  fruit 
desire  to  correspond  with  the  writer,  they 
have  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Tacoma,  Wash.,  906  North  M  St 

Pro/.  Hilgard,  Berkeley,  Cal.  : — I  have  read  with 
much  interest  what  you  have  written  with  regard  to 
the  use  o(  sulphur  in  fruit-drying.  Ueing  desirous 
to  get  good  unsulphured  fruit,  would  be  greatly 
obliged  to  you  if  you  would  send  me  the  address  of 
a  parly  of  whom  1  could  get  the  genuine  unsophisti- 
cated article.  Hitherto,  the  California  dried  fruits 
I  have  been  able  to  get  here,  or  by  sending  to  San 
Francisco,  although  handsome  in  appearance,  have 
t>een  unsatisfactory,  and  in  some  cases  very  unpleas- 
ant in  flavor.  As  I  still  believe  there  must  be  some- 
where where  fruit  is  dried  in  such  a  way  as  to  retain 
some  of  its  natural  qualities,  I  would  be  much 
obliged  if  you  would  give  me  the  desired  informa 
lion.  Henri  V.  Lemenager. 


Fine  Horses. — Holbert  &  Conger,  129 
Eighteenth  St.,  Los  Angeles,  have  just  is- 
sued a  very  neat  catalogue  of  their  imported 
English  Shire,  Cleveland  Bay  and  German 
coach  horses,  in  which  15  fine  animals  are 
He^cribed  and  pedigreed,  and  in  some  cases 
portrayed  by  the  artist.  It  is  a  very  attrac 
ttve  publication. 


The  Citrus  Fair  at  Auburn. 

The  citrus  fair  held  its  interest  undimin- 
ished through  its  week  and  was  visited  by  a 
vast  concourse  of  people  from  near  and  far. 
The  display  was  a  revelation,  even  to  Cali- 
fornians,  and  is  said  to  have  paralyzed  the 
descriptive  powers  of  the  distinguished  edi- 
torial tourists  from  the  East,  who  were 
dropped  into  it  from  out  of  the  snows  of  the 
summit  of  the  Sierras.  We  hope  ere  long  to 
show  some  of  the  most  striking  features  of 
the  fair  in  engravings.  The  following  are 
The  Awards. 

Class  I,  county  exhibits — First,  Placer  County 
Board  of  Trade;  second,  J.  A.  Cleveland,  Ther- 
malito,  Butte;  third.  Jack  O'Brien,  Smartsville, 
Yuba;  fourth,  C.  F.  Wyer,  V'inters,  Yolo. 

Class  2,  largest  and  best  exhibit  of  budded  oranges 

First,  Robert  Hector,  Monte  Rio:  second,  Peter 
Norburg,  Penryn;  third,  Oroville  Citrus  Association, 
rhermalito;  fourth,  J.  K.  Correa,  Jr.,  Newcastle; 
filth,  Auburn  Orange  Company. 

Class  3,  best  twelve  budded  oranges — First,  Oro- 
ville Citrus  Association,  Thermalito;  second,  J.  R. 
Wolfskin,  Winters;  third,  Mrs.  D.  Benjimin,  Oro- 
ville; fourth,  Mrs.  J.  H,  Lewis,  .Monte  Rio;  fifth, 
Mrs.  A.  F.  Jones,  Oroville;  sixth,  Robert  Hector, 
Monte  Rio;  seventh,  W.  A.  Rogers,  Thermalito; 
eighth,  H.  E.  Parker,  Penryn;  ninth,  J.  K.  Correa, 
Jr.,  Newcastle;  tenth,  Robert  Hector. 

Class  4,  best  exhibit  of  seedling  oranges — First, 
Owen  R.  Owens,  Penryn;  second,  J.  K.  O'Brien, 
Smartsville;  third,  William  Birter,  Penryn;  fourth, 
George  Rich,  Sacramento. 

Class  s,  best  twelve  seedling  oranges — First,  J.  K. 
O'Brien,  Smartsville;  second,  George  Jcffery,  Smarts- 
ville; third,  William  A.  O'Brien,  Smartsville;  fourth, 
S.  A.  Griggs,  Red  Bluff;  fifth,  H.  E.  Parker,  Pen- 
ryn; sixth,  William  Foster,  Lincoln;  seventh,  R.  G. 
Currier,  Folsom;  eighth,  Owen  R.  Owens,  Penryn; 
ninth,  J.  K.  Correa,  Jr.,  Newcastle;  tenth,  Mrs. 
Van  Arsdale,  Yuba  City. 

Class  6,  l)est  two  boxes  of  budded  oranges — First, 
Oroville  Citrus  Association,  Thermalito;  second,  J. 
K.  Correa,  Newcastle. 

Class  7,  best  two  standard  boxes  of  seedling 
oranges — First,  J.  K,  O'Brien,  Smartsville;  second, 
J.  K.  Correa,  Jr.,  Newcastle. 

Class  8,  lemons — First,  H.  Searaany,  Winters; 
second,  Auburn  Orange  Company;  third,  O.  K. 
Cleveland,  Thermalito;  fourth,  George  T.  Rich, 
Sacramento. 

Class  9,  shaddocks  and  pomelos — First,  C.  F. 
Lewis,  Monte  Rio;  second,  D.  W,  Lubick,  Auburn; 
third.  James  Rutler,  Florin. 

Ciasi  10,  largest  and  best  display  of  olives — First, 
Mrs.  Roberson,  Auburn;  second,  Miss  N.  S.  Dun 
ap,  Sacramento;  third,  Thermalito  Olive  Oil  Asso- 
ciation. 

Class  II,  pickled  olives — First,  Mrs.  E.  Roberson; 
second,  J.  R.  Wolfskin,  Winters;  third,  F.  Class; 
fourth,  George  Cooli-y,  Marysville. 

Class  13.  persimmons — First,  W.  B.  Gester, 
Monte  Rio;  second,  Martin  Pelstet,  Auburn;  third, 

A.  C.  Keeler,  Auburn. 

Class  14,  pomegranates— First,  J.  T.  Jones  &  Son, 
Ophir;  second,  H.  B.  Saylord,  Auburn;  third,  S  S. 
Batterley,  0,jhir. 

Class  15,  raisins — L.  H.  Cary,  Lincoln;  B.  G. 
Stabler,  Yuba  City;  L.  G.  Stone,  Woodland;  C,  F. 
W>er,  Winters. 

Class  16.  dried  prunes  display— R.  C.  Kells,  Yuba 
City;  Mrs.  F.  Purrington,  Santa  Rosa;  D.  A.  Jack- 
son, Woodland. 

Class  17.  best  dried  prunes — Young  Bros.,  Au- 
burn; S.  F.  Woodworth,  Clipper  Gap. 

Class  18,  figs— Sherman  Bros.,  Monte  Rio;  Wil- 
liam Foster,  Lincoln;  L.  A.  Wilton,  Yuba  City; 
H.  E.  Parker,  Penryn. 

Class  19,  general  exhibit  of  dried  fruit — Hon.  H. 
P.  Stabler,  Yuba  City;  Sherman  Bros.,  Monte  Rio; 
C.  F.  Wyer,  Winters;  L.  G.  Stone,  Woodland. 

Class  20,  preserved  and  canned  fruit — Mrs.  W. 

B.  I,?irdner,  Auburn;  J.  A.  Divilbiss,  Winters;  E. 
B.  Beecher,  Auburn. 

Class  21.  nuts— J.  R.  Wolfskill,  Winters;  Mrs.  F. 
Purrington,  Santa  Rosa;  Hon.  Thomas  Frazer, 
PUcerville. 

Class  22,  nursery  stock — H.  F.  Baardman  &  Co., 
Auburn;  W.  R  Strong  &  Co.,  Sacramento. 

Class  23,  apples— Towle  Brothers  &  Co.,  Towle 
Station;  H.  A.  Frost,  Dutch  Flat;  Mrs.  F.  A. 
Towle,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Lewis,  Monte  Rio. 

Class  24.  pears— Hon.  T.  Frazer,  Placerville; 
Hon.  D.  W.  Spear,  Auburn:  Mrs.  F,  Purrington, 
Santa  Rosa;  C.  M.  De  Lamater,  Newcastle. 

Class  25,  most  artistic  exhibit — Sutter  county,  by 
L.  A.  Walton. 

Class  26,  honorable  mention — Dates,  J.  R.  Wolf 
skill.  Winters;  bananns,  J.  R.  Preston,  Oroville 
China  dates,  J.  W,  Smyth,  Monte  Rio;  cotton,  J 
Smyth;  cotton,  Mrs.  T,  B.  Gibson,  Auburn;  licorice 
root,  T.  Gibson;  licorice  root,  Mrs.  Pratt,  Sacra- 
mento; green  corn,  Thos.  Frazer,  Placerville; 
grapes,  H.  Geisendorfer,  Weimar;  plums,  usually 
ripening  in  December,  H.  Bresslier,  Red  Bluff,  figs 
from  16-month  curings,  S.  Dewy,  Newcastle;  seed 
less  grapes,  J.  P.  Onstntt,  Yuba  City;  oranges,  Mrs 
W.  A.  Rogers,  Thermalito;  orange  syrup,  Norton 
&  Reckman,  Orovillle;  exhibit  of  fruit,  L.  A.  Wal- 
ton, Yuba  City;  citrus  lemon,  G.  H.  Kimball,  Red 
Bluff;  seedless  oranges,  Robert  Hector,  Monte  Rio 
H.  E.  Parker,  Penryn. 


QUEf^lES  AND  J^J^EfblES. 


A  Generous  Proposition. 

Wells,  RichardsoD  &  Co.,  the  enterprislosr  manufac- 
turers ot  Burlington,  Vt.,  write  ug  under  date  of  Jan. 
15,  as  followe: 

Editor  "  Rural  Frees:"  We  are  very  anxious  to  have 
the  gold  medal  (or  the  best  butter  at  the  Chicago  World's 
Fair  go  to  some  United  State6  butter  maker.  At  the 
Paris  Expssltion  Monlton  Bros.,  of  Randolph,  Vt ,  re- 
ceived the  gold  medal,  and  the  color  used  in  their  butter 
was  our  Improved  Butter  Color.  We  will  give  enough 
of  this  color  (or  sixty  pounds  o(  butter  to  any  o(  your 
rea 'ers  who  will  st  ndus  8lx  cents  In  stamps.  We  will 
also  send  our  valuable  Dairyman's  Acc  .unt  Book.  The 
best  materials  are  necet'ary  (or  making  the  best  butter. 

Verv  trnlv  yours, 
Wills,  Richahdbok  &  Co. 


Sowing  Alfalfa. 

To  THE  Editor: — B;ing  about  to  seed  a  piece  of 
land  to  '  allalfa,"  I  would  like  some  advice  regard- 
ing the  best  time  to  plant,  fall  or  spring.  I  have 
had  an  idea  of  putting  it  out  this  December,  zo  it 
would  get  the  benefit  of  the  winter  rains,  but  am 
afraid  ol  the  frost  injuring  the  young  plants.  Any 
information  you  or  your  correspondents  may  give 
through  your  valuable  paper  will  be  thankfully  re- 
ceived. The  location  of  the  land  I  wish  to  seed  is 
in  Fresno  county. — C.  H.  T. 

As  described  by  Daniel  Flint  on  page  37 
of  the  Rural  of  Jan.  9,  it  is  the  practice  in 
some  localities  to  sow  after  the  first  rains, 
and  in  other  localities  to  sow  after  the  heavy 
frosts  of  the  season  are  over.  We  believe 
Fresno  and  other  San  Joaquin  valley  ex- 
perience favors  sowing  in  the  spring,  espe- 
cially in  the  lower  and  more  frosty  paits  of 
the  valley.  We  would  like  to  have  com- 
munications on  this  subject. 

Killing:  Morning  Glory. 

MiDDLETOWN,  CAL. 

To  THE  Editor:— Will  you  kindly  inform  mt  i( 
you  know  of  any  way  to  exterminate  wild  morning 
glory.  I  have  some  in  my  yard  that  I  cannot  get 
rid  of.  I  subscribed  for  the  Ppess  five  or  six  ytars 
and  saw  several  accounts  of  morning  glory  in  the 
paper,  but  do  not  remember  the  remedies. 

J.  C.  V. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  kill  out  morning 
glory  without  destroying  the  soil,  and  that 
is  to  regularly  and  persistently  cut  it  off  be- 
low the  surface  of  the  soil  just  so  long  as  it 
attempts  to  reach  the  light.  Do  not  wait  for 
it  to  make  a  top  growth  before  cutting:  cut 
the  ground  over,  whether  you  see  any  morn- 
ing glory  or  not.  You  may  have  to  do  this 
for  weeks  and  months.  Cut  in  the  field  or 
orchard  with  a  flat  or  knife-toothed  cultiva- 
tor or  weed  cutter;  in  the  dooryard  you  can 
do  it  with  a  hoe — but  cut  it  and  then  keep 
cutting  it. 

Heroic  Pruning  of  Moorparks. 

Lamanda  Pahk.  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal 
To  THE  Editor  :— It  is  not  all  moonshine  about 
hard-pruning  Moorpark  apricot  trees.  Two  years 
ago  this  coming  March  I  cut  off  five  Moorpark 
apricot  trees  and  grafted  them  to  another  variety, 
eavinj  on  ab  iut  one-fourth  of  the  top,  also  leaving 
on  all  low  branches.  Last  summer  I  had  more 
apricots  on  the  lower  branches  than  I  ever  took  from 
any  of  the  trees,  and  they  are  full  ol  buds  now  for 
this  year. 

Last  spring  I  cut  off  25  or  30  more  trees,  leaving, 
as  before,  about  one-!ourth  of  top  and  all  lower 
branches,  and  budded  young  shoots  in  July.  The 
lower  branches  are  just  a  mass  of  fruit  buds. 

I  thought  by  cutting  the  top  so  hard  it  would 
force  the  sap  to  wood,  but  it  has  not.  It  has  gone 
to  fruit.  The  reason  I  am  budding  them  is  because 
they  have  never  borne  enough  to  pay.  I  am  satis- 
fied from  my  experiments  that  you  must  butcher  a 
Moorpark  to  make  it  fiuit. — E.  A.  Bonine. 

We  are  glad  to  have  this  testimony.  It 
will  be  especially  interesting  to  our  Santa 
Clara  friends  who  now  have  their  Moor- 
parks booked  for  heroic  treatment.  The 
demonstration  of  this  matter  will  be  one  of  the 
most  interesting  things  in  our  horticulture. 
It  will  be  well  for  all  Moorpark  growers  to 
try  a  few  trees  this  winter  and  compare  re- 
sults next  year. — Ed.  Press. 

Hard-Working  Butter. 

To  the  Editor: — In  making  but'er  on  a  small 
scale  (four  pounds  at  a  churning).  I  find  the  butter 
so  hard  that  working  it  with  the  paddle  is  d  fficult. 
Can  the  butter  be  softened  by  warming  without 
spoiling  the  product? — E.  E.  C.,  Napa. 

Yes.  It  is  good  practice  to  bring  your 
butter  to  a  proper  temperature  before  at- 
tempting to  work  it;  but  do  not  attempt  to 
warm  it  by  direct  application  of  a  high  de- 
giee  of  heat.  Let  it  stand  in  a  room  mod- 
erately warm  until  the  mass  ot  butter  is 
evenly  and  thoroughly  acted  upon. 

It  would  be  better  practice  to  conform  to 
the  modern  method  of  butter-gatherins^ 
which  nearly  dispenses  with  working.  Stop 
churning  when  the  butter  comes  in  small 
grains,  draw  off  the  buttermilk  through  a 
hole  in  the  churn  or  pour  out  upon  a  hair 
sieve.  Wash  by  pouring  cold  Writer  into 
the  churn,  stir  it  with  the  dash  and  draw  off 
the  water,  or  pour  the  water  gently  upon  the 
granular  mass  of  butter  on  the  sieve.  1 1  the 
butter  is  thus  freed  from  buttermilk  and 
sailed  by  sprinkling,  all  the  working  neces- 
sary is  to  press  the  granules  into  mass  form 
and  press  out  surplus  brine.  This  gives  the 
finest  kind  of  butter  with  no  chance  to  in 
jure  the  grain  by  over- working. 

Gopher  Traps. — Ira  F.  White  announ 
ces  in  their  advertisement  in  another  column, 
that  they  have  made  certain  improvements 
in  their  famous  gopher  traps  which  wi" 
greatly  add  to  their  already  well  earne 
popularity. 


Inventors  should  send  to  DEWEY  4  GO'S 
SCIENTIFIC  PKES3  PATENT  AOKNCY 
No.  220  .Market  St.,  San  rranclsco,  (or  latest  Guide  to 
Inventors.  Mo^t  Kxpcriencrd  and  Successful  Patent 
Solldtora  West  o(  Ne*'  York  City.    Established  ISW 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific  Coast 
Inventors. 

Reported   by   Dewey  &  Co  ,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 

FOE  THE  WBF.K  KNDINO  JAMJAKY  12,  1891. 

466.878  — ZiTHKK— Chai^.  Buckner,  8.  F. 
466,774.— (JUFK-H0LD«R— J.  J.  miley,  8  F. 

410.879  —PKL'NINO   IMPLKMK..T— K.   11.  DlXOD,  Ssnta 

Rosa,  Cal. 

460,849.— Potato  Pla.nteb— C.  F.  Gillett,  rorvalUs, 
Ure({on. 

4(;o  gjl  —Sash  Balakcb— S.  N,  Goldy,  8.  F. 
460,880.— I  xip  FOR  ROPB  Tramways— A.  8.  Hallidie, 
S.  F. 

466.864  —Pui.VERizi.vG  Mill— E.  I.  Nichols,  8.  F. 

466,8:33.— Stump  Extkactob— T.  &  A.  Pinard,  Che- 
halls,  Wash. 

466  881  —Ore  Feeder— I.  R.  Russell,  8.  F 

467,o.M.— Brakk  for  (  hildeen'is  Carbiages— a.  E. 
Kohtirfr,  Tacoma,  Wa.'.h. 

460,8i)9.—  FiLrER— Peter  Stone,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

467,072 — Water  Klkvator— A.  L.  White,  Sulsun, 
Cal. 

The  following  biiei  list  by  telegraph,  for  Jan.  19, 
will  appear  more  complete  on  receipt  o(  mail  advices : 

Calilbrnia.— Russel  A.  Arben,  Los  Angeles,  call 
and  colt  weaner;  James  W.  Atkinson,  Milpiias.  iccu- 
balor;  Thomas  W.  Breen,  Sausalito,  gardening  im- 
plement; Moses  P.  Fainham,  Oerm-intown.  sUjvepipe 
drum;  James  L.  Hawltiiis,  Fresno,  culinarv  holier; 
James  E.  Hagan,  Oak:and,  automatic  cut-off  for  ga« 
burners;  Byron  Jennings,  San  Jose,  pneumatic 
clutch;  Frederick  P.  McFeeley,  Oaklana,  Learn  for 
culiivatort,;  Jame*  McNeil,  San  Francisco,  tt-mplet 
for  boiler  holes;  John  B.  Pitch  ford,  San  tiancisco, 
and  A.  S.  Cooper,  Santa  Barbara,  mixing  machine 
for  asphalt;  Ciarenee  M.  Simotds,  San  Francisco, 
paint  can.  Oregon— Charles  \V.  Tremain,  Pon  Und, 
steam  BLgine.  Washing  on— Ji  seph  Mount  and  I- . 
U.  Vk  arneck,  Spokan-;,  hoisting  apparatus;  William 
F.  Parsons  and  A.  Davis,  wreuch.  Nevada — James 
McFarland,  Virginia  City,  stamp  mill. 

Note.— Copies  of  U.  8.  and  Fo  e'gn  patents  (arDl«b>-d 
by  Dewey  &  Co  in  the  sbortent  time  poss  ble  Iby  m  il  ror 
telegr  phic  order).  American  and  Fotfcign  patents  obtaiuo  , 
and  general  patent  busiaess  for  Pacidc  CoaEt  Inventon) 
transacttd  with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  iu 
the  shortest  (.ossible  time. 

Complimentary  Samples. 

Persons  receiving  this  piper  marked  are  requested  to 
examine  its  contents,  terms  o(  subscrij.tion,  and  give  It 
their  own  patronage,  and  as  (ar  as  practicable,  aid  in 
circulaticg  the  journal,  and  making  its  value  more 
widely  known  to  others,  and  extending  its  iofluence  in 
the  cause  it  faithfully  serves.  Subscription,  paid  in  ad- 
vance, 5  mos.,  $1;  10  mos.,  $2;  15  mos.,  $3  Extra  copies 
mailed  for  10  cents,  if  ordered  soon  enough.  If  already 
a  subscriber,  please  show  the  paper  to  others. 

Housewives,  Attention! 

Two  new  first-class  Sewing  Machines  for  sale  cheap. 
Will  be  sent  direc:  from  warerooms  if  desired.  Address, 
H.  F.  D.,  Box  2517,  Sin  Francisco,  Cal. 


Unitarian  Literature 

Sent  free  by  the  Channisq  Auxilukt  of  the  First  Unita- 
rian Church,  cor.  Geary  and  Franklin  Sts.,  San  Fran- 
cisco.  Address  Mrd.  B.  F.  Giddings  as  above. 


$500,000 

To  LOAN  IN  ANT    AMOUNT  AT  THK   VERY  L0WB8T  MARKET 

rate  of  interest  on  approved  security  in  Farming  Lands. 
A.  SCHULLER,  Room  8,  420  California  Street,  Sin 
Francisco. 


$3,250,000 


To  LOAN  ON  MOSTGA'  E  ON  RASCHFS  ASD  CITY   REAL  ESTATE 

below  market  rates.  HOWE,  BANDMANN  &  CO  ,  508 
California  St  ,  S.  F. 


Second  Edition— Now  Re 

C/ILll'Olipi/l  f  tilllj^ 


Second  Edition— Now  Ready. 

AND  HOW  TO 
GROW  THEM. 
By  Prof  .  Edward 
J.  Wickson. 

A  practical,  esplicit  and  compreheusive  book  embodjii  g 
the  experience  and  methods  of  hundreds  of  successful 
growers,  aod  coustitutiog  a  trustworthy  g'lide  by  which  the 
inexperienced  may  successful! .  produce  the  Iniit^  f .  r  which 
California  is  famous.  600  pages.  Fully  illustrate  1.  Price  ^3 
postpaid.  Send  f  r  circular.  DEWEY  PlTBLISHING|CO., 
Publishers,  220  Market  Street,  Sau  Francisco.  Cal. 


QUI 


3.  P.  OFFIOE,  29  STEUART  ST. 


'.^?5$|or  Prices 


TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  OO.. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

A  married  man  ha\  ine  a  thorough  {•ractii'^l  knowledge 
of  farming  and  fruit  raising  desires  the  m)i.a,;eme''t  ol  a 
ranch.  Highest  ref-'renc  s  to  eharacter  and  ability. 
AddrcM  A.  H.  BENSON,  B  rkdey,  Cal. 
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f  ACIFie  I^URAId  f  ress. 


Jan.  28,  1892 


Krseder^'  directory. 


six  lines  or  leas  In  tbla  Directory  at  60c  per  line  per  month. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 

PBROHEBON  HORSES.— Pure  bred  horses  and 
marcB,  all  ages,  and  guaranteed  breeders,  tor  sale  at 
my  ranch  near  Lakeport,  Lake  C!o.,  Cal.  New  cata- 
logue now  ready.    Wm.  B.  Collier. 


T.  PHILLIPS,  SimI,  Ventura  Co.,  Cal.    Pure  Bred 
Percheron  Horses  for  sale. 


OOTATB  EANOH  BBBBDINQ  FARM,  Page's 
Station,  S.  F.  *  N.  P.  R  R.  P.  O.,  Penn's  Qrove, 
Sonoma  Co.,  Cal.  Wilfred  Page,  Uanager.  Breeders 
of  Short  Horn  Cattle,  English  Draft  Horses,  Spanish 
Merino  Sheep  and  Berkshire  Swine. 

PURB-BRBD  HOLSTBIN  FRIBSIAN  Cattle 
lor  Sale.    Bonnie  Brae  Cattle  Co.,  Uollister,  CaL 

JOHN  LYNCH,  Petaluma,  breeder  of  thoroughbred 
Shorthorns,    foung  stock  for  sale. 


P.  H.  BOBKE,  628  Market  St.,  8.  F.;  Registered 
Holsteins;  winners  of  more  first  prizes,  sweepstakes 
and  special  premiums  than  any  herd  on  the  Coast 
Pure  registered  Berkshire  Pigs.    All  strains. 


i.  H.  WHITB,  LakevlUe,  Sonoma  Co.,  CaL,  breeder 

ol  Registered  Holsteln  Cattle. 


BRKBIDBR    OF    UBQISTBRBD  JBRBBY 
Cattle.   H.  A.  Mayhew,  Niles,  Cal. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  CaL ,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 


U.  D.  HOPKINS,  Petaluma,  Importer  and  dealer  In 
Eastern  registered  Shorthorns,  Red  Polled  Cattle,  Hoi 
stelne,  Devons  and  Shropshire  Sheep. 


H.  P.  MOHR,  Mount  Eden,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal.,  breeder 
and  importer  of  Regiatered  Clydesdale  Horses,  Hoi- 
stein-Friesian  Cattle  and  Berkshire  Pigs.  Young  Ptock 
always  on  hand  and  for  sale.  Correspondence  solicited 


PETER  8AXE  St  SON,  Lick  House,  San  Franoiseo, 
Cal  Importers  and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of 
every  variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 


P.  PETERSEN,  Sites,  Colusa  Co.,  Importer  &  Breeder 
of  registered  Shorthorn  Cattle.    Young  bulls  for  sale. 


WILD  FLOWER  STOCK  FARM,  Fresno  Co. 
A.  Heilbron  &  Bro.,  Props.,  Sac.  Breeders  of  thorough- 
bred strains  and  Cruikshank  Shorthorns;  also  Registered 
Herefords;  a  fine  let  of  young  bulls  in  each  herd  for  sale. 


CHARLES  B  HUMBERT,  Cloverdale,  CaL,  Im- 
porter and  Breeder  of  Recorded  Holstein-Friesian 
Cattle.   Catalogues  on  application. 


WILLIAM  NILES,  Los  Angeles,  CaL  Thoroughbred 
Registered  Holsteln  and  Jersey  Cattle.   None  better. 


POULTRY. 


JAMES  QUIOK,  Patterson,  CaL,  Breeder  of  Pure 
Bred  Poultry  of  Choicest  Varieties  and  Best  Blood. 

MADISON  H    ORITOaBR,  Santa  Cruz,  Santa 
Cruz  Co.,  CaL   Thoroughbred  Poultry.   Settings,  93. 


OALV  POULTRY  YARDS.  Gait,  Sao.  Co.,  Cal 
Pure  bred  Fowls,  Pekin  Hucks.  Belgian  Hares,  etc. 


JOHN  McFARLINQ,  Calistoga,  Cal, ,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Choice  Poultry  Send  lor  Circular.  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  Piga 

H  G.  HEAD,  Napa,  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Land 
and  "water  Fowls.    Send  for  New  Catalogue. 

DBBB  MOUNT  POULTRY  YARDS,  Lock 
Box  283.  St.  Helena,  Cal.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 
Toulouse  Geese  and  Pekin  Ducks. 

J  A  S.  M ITCHBLL,  St.  Helena.  W.  G.  &  S.Wyandottes. 


O.  J.  ALBEK,  Lawrence,  Cal.    Pure  bred  poultry. 


SHEEP  AND  60ATS. 


JflRKPATRIOK  St  WHITTAKBR,  KnlghVi 
Fenry,  CaL,  breeders  of  Merino  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale. 


a.  H.  CRANE,  Petaluma,  Cal.,  breeder  and  Importer. 
South  Down  Sheep;  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missouri. 


PRANK  BUi.LABD,  Woodland,  CaL,  Importer  and 
breeder  of  thoroujjhbred  Spanish  Merino  Sheep.  Pre- 
mium band  of  the  State.  Choice  rams  and  ewes  for  sale 


SWINE. 


WILLIAM  NILBS, Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Thoroughbred 
Poland<Chlna  and  Berks  tiire  Pies.   Circulars  free. 


TYLER   BEACH,    San   Jose,  CaL,    breeder  of 
•taorsnghbred  Berkshire  and  Eesex  Hogs. 


ANDREW  SMITH,  Redwood  City,  Cal.;  see  adv't. 


BEES, 


GOLDEN  ITALIAN  QUEENS— CaliforniaHead- 
quarters,  Wm.  Styan,  San  Mateo,  Cal. 


APIARIAN    SUPPLIES  fir  sale  by  Mrs,  J.  D. 

Enas,  Napa  City,  Cal. 


HOLBERT&  CONGER 

Importei 8  and  Dealers 
Direct  from  Europe, 
English  Shire  Draft, 

Cleveland  Bay 
and  German  Coach 
Stallions. 

ISO  KiKlileuDtli  Hf... 
Lioa  '  n^nlnH.CuUfurnia 

Write  for  Catalogue. 


Imported  Clyde  Stallions, 


H.  P.  MOHR. 


.  Uoant  Iliden,  Oal. 


Palo  Alto  Stock  Farm. 

IMPORTANT   SALE    OF   SIXTY  HEAD 

Choice  Brood  Mares! 

 BY  — 

KENTUCKY  PRINCE,  GENERAL  BENTON,  ALMONT,  PIEDMONT,  A.  W.  RICH 
MOND,  ARTHURTON,  MOHAWK  CHIEF,  MESSENGER  DUROC,  MILTON  ME- 
DIUM, BENEFIT,  CONTRACTOR  and  other  noted  staUions.  These  mares  are  stinted 
to  Palo  Alto,  2.081;  Electricity,  2:171;  Azmoor,  2:20i;  Whips.  2:27i;  Amigo,  2:16i; 
Alban,  2:24;  Mac  Benton,  Benefit,  Good  Gift,  etc.,  sons  of  Electioneer,  Gen'l  Benton,  Etc, 


SALES  YARD,  CORNER  MARKET  STREET  AND  VAN  NESS  AVENUE, 

At  10  O'clock,  on  WEDNESDAY,  FEB.  24,  1892. 

or  OatalOKues  Ready  JANUARY  5th.  Will  be  sent  upon  application. 


SPEED!       SPEED!  SPEED! 

BigeBDll75,BelinoDt64,6n}Wiikes2867,TlieHoor870,NQtwood600 
MAMMOTH  SALE 

OF  STANDARD-BRED 

Brood  Mares,  Colts  and  Fillies. 

BBING  THE  ENTIRE 

BREEDING  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  Dr.  M.  W.  HICKS,  SACRAMENTO. 

(Sold  on  Account  of  111  Health.) 

ON  WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  27, 1892,  AT  10  A.  M.,  AT 

Salesyard,  Corner  Van  Ness  Avenne  and  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

The  continued  ill-health  of  Dr.  Hicks  compels  him,  reluctantly,  to  permanently  retire  from  the  business  of 
breeding  standard-bred  horses.  He  has  leased  his  stallions  to  parties  io  Indiana,  and  through  thi  medium  ol  the 
auctiou  block  proposes  to  dispose  of  his  broodmares  and  young  horses  His  splendid  array  of  broodmares,  with 
their  produce,  collected  and  bred  with  such  care  and  excellent  judgment,  will  be  placed  nreservedly  In  the  hands 
of  the  public,  he  feeling  confldtnt  their  merit  will  be  recognized  and  fair  prices  obtained.  His  stock  runs  largely 
to  the  great  speed  lines  of  the  couutry,  and  judicious  crossing  has  produced  broodmares  which  are  invaluable  to 
the  breeding  community. 

Full  catalogues  giving  breeding,  registry,  etc  ,  together  with  breeding  of  stallions,  for  reference,  may  be  had 
upon  applioa  ion  to  the  undersigned,  22  Montgomery  street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

ISLITiT  .IF*  cfc  OO.,  .A-TJictionoorjs. 


W.  W.  RUSHMORB, 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

English  Sbire,  Clydesdale,  Percheron  and  Goacb  Horses. 

ENGLI-H  SHIKE  AND  COACH  HORSKS  A  «!P*CIAI  TT. 

OUR  STUD  consists  of  a  fine  lot  of  young  Stallions  and  Mares,  combining  Size,  Quality 
"f  Bone  and  Choice  Breeding,  being  descendants  of  some  of  the  most  noted  I'rize-Wmning 
Strains  in  thi'i  country  and  Europe.  Particular  attention  tiven  to  the  forming  of  Stock 
Companies  and  Breeders'  Associations.  Breeding  Stock  purchased  in  this  way  has  invariably 
proved  a  success  and  a  paying  investment.  Our  Forms  for  their  organization  and  manage- 
ment has  proved  one  ol  the  best.    LOW  PRICES  AND  EASY  TERMS. 

Stable,  Broadway  and  32d  Sta.,  Oakland,  Cal.   Address  Box  86. 


Qenulne  only  with  KED 
BALL  brand. 

Recommended  by  Gold- 
smith, Marvin,  Gamble, 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  etc.,  etc. 

It  keeps  Horses  and  Cattle 
healthy.  For  milch  cows; 
it  increases  and  enriches 
their  milk. 


69  3  Howard  St.,  B»n 
Franoiaco.  Oal. 


A  CONSIGNMENT  OF  FIVE  YOUKG 


Clyde  and  Shire  Stallions, 

Just  arrived  from  Australia. 
Inqnlre  of  JOHN  NCOTT  at  th«  Race  Track, 

 OR  

C.  L.  TATLOR.  4 28  California  Street. 

apiaria'nsupplieI 


Golden  Ital 

ian  Queens. 
Tested,  $2.00 

each;  unti'ntod,  .¥1.00  each.  L  Hive.i,  $I.!)0  each.  JIdcii'b  V 
troove  BoctlouB,  $.5.00  per  1000.  Dadant's  comb  foundation, 
(Wo  and  66c  a  pound.  Bmokers,  $1.00  each.  Globe  veils,  $1.00 
each,  ato.   WM.  BTYAN  &  BOM,  8an  Mateo.  Oal. 


IMPORTATION  OF  1892. 


SHIRE,   SUFFOLK,   PERCHERON  AND 
FRENCH  COACH  STALLIONS. 

As  '  hrao  as  the  Cheapest  and  as  Good  as  the  Best. 
Terms  reasonable.  Horremen,  dn  not  purchase  elsewhere 
until  you  have  seen  and  judged  the  recent  importation 
O'  Theo.  Skillman,  Put'-lumn,  Cal.  All  ch  >lce  young 
Stal  Ions,  warranted  Hound  and  foal-getters. 

Visitors  cordially  welcomed.  Catalogue  sent  free  on 
application. 

THEO.  SKILLMAN, 

FBTALUMA  OAI.IFOKNIA. 


PodLji^Y,  Ejc. 


If  you  expect  to 

MAKE  MONBT 

In  the  Chicken  Business  you 
need  the 

Pacific  Incubator  and 
Brooder. 

It  Is  Cheap,  Reliable,  Sub- 
stantial, Kasily  Understood, 
and  will  ba  ch  ant  rind  of 
BOOS  better  than  a  hen. 

Gold  Medal  at  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Sacramento  State 
Fair. 

Send  8c  stamps  to  pay 
postage  on  our  new  82-page 
Illustrated  catalogue  of  Ib- 
cnbntnra,  Thoroaghbrnrl  VowIh,  Oal.  Hex.  Net- 
tings, Bone  Mills,  Poultry  Supplies,  etc. 

This  boik  contains  30  full-sized  colored  cuts  of  Thor- 
ouehbrad  FowU,  and  is  replete  with  information. 
Address 

PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO., 


1317  Castro  Street. 


Oakland.  Oal 


hatch  chickens  by  steam: 
ExSeuiWINCJBATOR 

IiOwef)t>priced  First-claas  Hatcher  made. 
Simple,  Perfect,  BB^SB§«iL^«8<ilat>>iS« 


GEO.  H.STAHL,Ouincy.lll. 


CHICK 


EN  LIU 

&  FLEAS 
MUST  GO 

CTJ  TT  r»  r\ 'y  r^  TV' XT  ""^  ^^^'^  •^"'^  cheape  t. 
llil,U.>U/yVJi\X!i  remedy.  When  it  is  used  on 
the  roosts  or  in  nest  boxes,  will  kill  all  lice  on  the 
hens.  Ask  your  dealer  for  it,  or  send  direct  to  us. 
Price  BOcts  per  quart  con,  by  express.   Circulars  free, 

Petaluma  Incubato.  Co.,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


•  THE- 


HALSTED  1NCDB4T0R 

COMPANY, 
ItlS  Myrtl*  Street,  eaklaad.  «  «!. 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular 


Wellington's  Improved  Egg  Food 

Gives  a  fortune  in  plenty  of  eggs  when  higli  in  price  It 
cures  and  prevents  every  disease  known  to  i  oultry.  Ask 
any  Grocer— or  Proprietor,  485  Washington  St., 
Snn  Francisco,  Cal. 


C0LT8BR0KEN. 

THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

One  and  a  half  miles  nor^hf^ast  of  San 
Leandro,  Alameda  County, 


HAS- 


Every  Facility  for  Breaking  Colts  Properly. 

Rates  Very  Reasonable. 
HORSES  BOARDED  AT  ALL  TIMES. 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

GILBERT  TOMPKINS,  Proprietor, 
P.  O.  Box  149  San  Leandro,  Oal. 


ENGRAVING -SDPlfiHIOa  WOOD  AND- 
Hetal  Ensravlng,  Electrotypinf  and  Stereotyping 
done  at  the  omee  ol  this  p«per. 


Jan  23.  1892 


f  AciFie  i^uraid  press. 
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THOROUGHBRED  JACKS! 


A FEW  MAGNinCENT  JACKS  ANO  JENNIES  BRED 
from  the  finest  strains  of  blood  from  Kentucky.  Cor- 
respondence solicited.    L.  U.  SHIPPEE,  Stockton,  Cal. 


BROWNE'S 

 PATENT  

SQUIRREL 
EXTERMINATOR. 


This  is  an  apparatus  for  burning: 
straw  and  sulphur,  and  also  forces 
the  fames  down  their  holes,  which 
never  fails  to  kill.  I  will  g^ive  $100 
in  case  the  exterminator  does  not  kill 
(if  properly  applied^  every  ground 
sqairrel  that  its  deathly  fumes 
comes  in  contact  with.  Thousands 
are  in  use.  PricQ^  83.00.  Send  for 
circulars  to 

F.  E.  BROWNE, 

30  S-  Main  St.,  Los  Anseles, 
California. 


Treatise  on  the  Horse  and  His  Diseases. 

By  B.  J.  Kbndali.,  H.  D. 

35  Fine  Engravings  showing 
the  positions  and  actions  of  sick 
horses  Gives  the  cause,  symp- 
toms and  best  treatment  of  dis- 
eases. Has  a  table  giving  the 
doses,  effects  and  antidotes  of 
all  the  principal  n^edicinesuseil 
for  the  horse,  and  a  few  pages 
on  the  action  and  uses  of  med- 
diclnes.  Rules  for  telling  the 
age  of  a  horse,  with  a  fine  en- 

  graving  showing  the  <vppearanot 

of  the  teeth  at  each  year.  It  is  printed  o:.  fine  pape) 
and  has  nearly  lOO  psges,  74x5  inches.  Price,  only  26 
oents,  or  five  for  $1,  on  receipt  of  which  we  will  emni' 
hTmalltnsnv  »f|(lr«Mi  UEWEY  PUBLISHING  C^.,  220 
Market  Stieet,  San  Francisco 


Dr.  A.  E.  BUZ  ARD, 

VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

MEMBER  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERIN- 
ary  Surgeons,  Loudon,  England.  Late  Veterinary 
Surgeon  in  the  United  States  Army.  Veterinary  Cm- 
tribator  to  the  "  Pacific  Rural  Press."  1  he  diseases  of 
all  Domestic  Animals  treated  on  Scientific  Principles 
Special  attention  given  to  Chronic  Lameness  and  Surgical 
Operations.  406  BRODERICK  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Calls  to  the  country  promptly  attended  to.  Telephone 
Nc.  4667. 


GOPHER  TRAPS. 

Never  fail.   Fish  -  hook  jaws. 
Double    triggers.      No  loose 
jointsto  be  repaired.  Any  child 
can  set  them.    26  ets.  each  or 
i3  a  doz. 
delivered 
Ask  or 
write  for 
them  and 

take  no  other.  We  also  mane  the  Htn^njtsi  DOUBLE- 
END  TRAP.  Price  30  cts.  each.  The  only  trap  which 
catches  coming  from  either  end.  Send  for  both  traps 
IBA  F.  WUITK  &  HON,  Pomona,  Califorula. 


Mtti 


LABEL 


Dana's  White  Metallic  Ear  Marking  Label,  Btamped 
to  order  with  name,  or  name  and  address  and  num- 
bers. It  is  reliable,  cheap  and  convenient.  Sells  at 
•igbt  and  gives  perfect  Batisfaction.  Illustrated 
Price-Hat  and  samples  free.    .Agents  wanted. 

C.  H.  I>ANA,  West  Lebanon,  N.  H. 


BADEN  FARM  HERD. 
Short  Horn  Cattle  and  Draft  Horses. 


CaWoifTiM  and  Prloea  on  application  to 
BOBBBT  A8HBUBNBB, 
R*den  HtAtlon,       -     San  Matao  Oo.,  OaL. 

For  Sale^A  Registered  Shire  Stallion. 

WILL  BE  THREE  YEARS  OLD  NEXT  MAY;  GOOD 
Style,  ound,  and  well  broke  to  harnes-i;  weighed 
last  Sept.,  l.WO  lbs.  Sevf  ral  younger  Stallions  on  hand. 
J.  I.  PARSONS,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


RUPTURE 


PILES  and  all  Rectal  Dis- 
eases POSITIVELT  CI.RRD,  In 
from  30  to  60  days,  with- 

I  I      0(;T    OfKRATION    OR  DKTRN- 
TIOH  FROM  BU8INKHH.  AlgO 

ALL  NERVOUS,  8KIN,  BLOOD,  PRIVATE  AND 
CHROmc  DISEASE-!  Of  BOTH  &EXE.S.  Striciuru 
AMD  t;»i)iART  T»ot;(!(,»H  CURK.D.  No  charge  unless  cure 
in  »<T<rf,-te'l    Omsnltiition  free.    Call  or  address  for  p»m- 

C'  rt.  DR«.  PORTKRKIRLD  Si  LOBBY,  838  Market  St., 
7r»n«lsco,  Cal. 


THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY, 

  PATENT   OWNERS  OF   

NOBEL'S  DYNAMITE,  NOBELS  EXPLOSIVE  GELATINE,  NOBEL'S 
GELATINE-DYNAMITE,  AND  THE  JUDSON  IMPROVED  POWDER. 

Best  »ad  NtronK««t  Kxploalveii  to  the  World. 

jTJDSonsr  :po"w^nDEi^. 

The  only  Reliable  and  Eflicieut  Powder  lor  »tumr»  »B«i  Hank  BlaMtlnir.  Kailroad  Contractorn  and  Farmers 
use  no  other.  As  otber*  IMITATE  our  Ulnnt  Powder,  mo  do  they  Jndaoa,  by  maniiraciurlnK 
an  Inferior  article. 


The  Giant  Powder  Co.  having  built  Black  Powder  Works,  with  all  the  latest  Improvements,  at  Clipper  Gap,  Placer 
County,  known  as  THE  CI.IPPER  IHII<IiM,  offer  this  powder  and  guarantee  it  the  best. 

CAPS  and  FUSE  at  I.owe*t  Rates. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY,  30  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION, 

SHIPPING  i COMMISSION  HOUSE. 

OFFICE.  108  DAVIS  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 
Warehoaae  and  Wbarf  at  Port  Oosta. 


CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL,  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED. 

Money  advanced  on  Orain  In  Store  at  lowest  possible  rates  of  Interest. 
Full  Oargoes  of  Wbeat  fnrnlshed  Shippers  at  sbort  notice. 

ALSO  ORDERS  FOR  GRAIN  BAGS,  A^icaltnral  Implements,  Wagons,  Groceriei 
and  Merchandise  of  every  description  solicited. 

E.  VAN  EVERY,  Manager.  A.  M.  BELT,  Assistant  Manager. 


CARBOLINEUM  AVENARIUS. 

PEESERVATIVE  AGAINST  ROTTING,  DECAY, 
FUNGUS,  ETO..  OP  WOOD  AND  STONE. 

REMEDY  AGAINST  DAMP  WALLS.     PROOF  AGAINST  TEREDGES. 


What  We  Guarantee  Carboiineum  Avenarius  to  Do: 

1 —  To  preserve  any  kind  of  Wood  above  or  under  ground  or  water,  and  prolong  its  life  at  least  100  per  cent, 

2 —  To  prevent  luoieture  from  penetrating  into  brick  or  stone  walls  and  preserve  them  same  as  wood. 

3—  To  keep  off  »11  to  ts  of  Insects,  Vermin  or  other  enemies  to  wood  or  objectionable  and  destructive  agencies. 

4 —  Tj  prevent  Kats  and  Mice  gnawing  wood  coated  wi.h  Carboiineum  Avenarius. 
6 — I'o  disinfect  barng,  stables  or  residences  and  dei-trry  Microbes. 

6—  To  force  all  icoiiturd  out  f  f  the  wood  without  doting  the  pores. 

7—  To  prevent  shingles  coated  with  Carbolinf  um  from  r-  tting,  warping  or  cricking. 

8—  '"o  prevent  Rcpo  treated  with  Carboiineum  from  ro' ting,  causing  it  to  remain  pliable  and  excelling  Tar  Coating. 

9—  IMPORTANTl   Teredoes  will  not  attack  Timber  coated  w  th  Tarbol  rcum  Avenariu?. 
JO— It  does  not  contain  any  acids  or  other  poisonous  ingredients  injurious  to  fibers  of  wood. 
11 — !t  ij  the  cheapest  and  best  wood  preserver  in  the  werld. 

All  the  above  statements  are  facts,  and  all  our  testimonials  to  that  effect  a  e  genuine  and  Indisputable. 

CARBOLINEUM  WOOD-PRESERVING  CO.. 

MUECKE  &  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents,      319  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 


AMERICAN  EXCHANGE  HOTEL, 
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Rooms  and  Board  by  tlie  Day.  $  1  to  $  1  50;  by  the  Week.  $6  tA$H) ;  by  the  '^onth  .  $95  to  $4  0. 

Gocd  Rooms  and  Eleirant  Table    Meals,  ?5e.    Smgle  Rooms,  60c     Free 'Bus. 


S.  W.  Comer  Ktamy  and  Montgomerv  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 
Vrm»  Ooa«b  to  and  rrom  the  Hmm.  J.        BBOKBR,  Proprietor. 


WHEN  YOU  BUY. 


BUY- 


THE  BEST! 


THE 


DE^.  IE3I. 

Horse  Liniment 

Is  certainly  the  best  preparation  of  Its 
kind  In  the  market.  Ranchers,  Stock 
Raisers  and  Horse  Owners  of  every 
description  will  tell  you  that  It  doea 
good  work  every  time. 


Hksiies.  H.  H.  Mooai  &  3oh«,  Stockton,  Cal.— Onan,! 
UBi:  In  answer  to  your  inquiry,  would  state  that  I  used 
your  H.  H.  H.  Liniment  on  my  Holland  prize-wlnnirK 
cow,  "  Lena  Henlo,"  for  a  wrenched  shoulder,  and  it  re- 
lieved her  very  much.  She  calved  the  next  day,  and  while 
still  BuSerlng  from  the  sprain  gave  the  largest  authen- 
ticated quantity  of  milk  ever  given  on  this  coast  (lOj 
pallors  per  day),  showing  conclusively  the  great  relief 
received  Trom  your  remedy.  I  consider  It  a  nece8>-ity  in 
my  stables,  and  when  away  from  home  feel  perfectly 
safe,  as  inexperienced  men  can  do  no  harm  with  It,  as 
they  can  with  the  mure  powerful  bllHters.  ReepectfuMy 
yours,  FRANK  H.  BUKKK, 

Breeder  of  Registered  Holsteins  and  Berkshrrea. 

Menio  Park,  Cal.,  January  22d,  18S9. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


H.  H.  MOORE  &  SONS, 

THE  DRUGGISTS, 

M8  MAIN  STREKt,  STOCKTON.  OA  I  . 


We  have  the  FInfht  nncl   L,ari;rnl  I'arriase 
RepoHliory  on  tlie  Pacilic  <'oa»t. 

For  prices  and  full  particu'ars,  adiUess 

TRUMAN,   HOOKER    &  CO.. 

San  Francinco  and  Freano. 


IT    WILL   SUIT  YOU. 


SPRIN6  GURRY  COMB 


Parfnted  in  United 
States.  July  16.  1889.  and 
.^wJj'M^-  '  in  Ten  Foreign  Countries 

A  comb  that  combines  the  strength  of  metal  with  the 
elasticity  of  a  brush.  Efflcient.  humane,  convenient 
and  durable.  Descriptive  circulars  on  application. 
Bend  60c  for  Bample  by  mail,  if  not  Bold  hj  your  dealer. 

IPRINB  CURRY  COMB  CO.  South  Bend.  Ind. 


JAMESs  H.  HAVEN. 


THOMAS  E.  HAVEN, 

Notary  Publia 


HAVEN  &  HAVEN. 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELORS  AT  LAW, 

No.  S80  CaUfornl*  Street, 
Telephone  No.  174fl.  SAN  PTlAVriSrO  CAT. 


WITHOUT  OPERATION  OR  PAtN, 

CATARACT  REMOVED,  GRANULATED  LIDS,  DE- 
fective  Vision,  Inflammalion  and  all  Diseases  of  the 
Eye  Cured  by  Dr.  La  Orange's  New  Treatment,  which 
can  be  applied  bv  the  pitieut  without  any  inconven- 
!•  nee.  Sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Price  810  and  $20 
Testimonials  to  be  had  only  from  DR.  LA  GRANUiC, 
1488  Geary  St,  San  Pranolsco,  CaL 
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Market  Review. 


DOMESTIC  PRODUCE,  ETC. 


Fair  weather  the  past  week  allowed  outdoor  work 
in  all  parts  of  the  Slate.  Our  advices  report  that 
seldom,  if  ever  before,  has  farm  and  orchard  work 
been  pushed  with  such  vigor,  and  that  with  favor- 
able seasonable  rains  all  kinds  of  crops  will  show  a 
very  large  gain  over  that  of  1891.  Trading  in  farm 
products  has  betn  largely  of  a  nominal  character, 
owing  to  light  supplies  and  a  light  demand.  Trade 
in  orchard  products  is  coofiued  to  oranges  and 
apples.  Money  continues  in  liberal  supply,  with  all 
legitimate  requirements  based  on  gilt-edged  security 
readily  placed. 

Foreign  Grain  Review. 

London,  Jan.  18.— "Mark  Lane  Express:"  English 
wheats  are  dull;  foreign  wheats  are  inert.  The  total 
decline  since  the  1st  of  December  is  4s  California  and 
2s  on  Ameiican  red  winter.  American  flour  is  Is 
lower;  oats  is,  and  corn  6d  cheaper.  To-day's  mar- 
ket—English flour  dropped  Is;  barley  is  steady;  oats 
and  corn  are  unchanged. 

Liverpool. 

The  following  are  the  closing  prices  paid  for  wheat  options 
per  ctl.  for  the  past  week: 

Jan.    Feb.   Mar.   April.  May. 

Thursday   8B3d    8s3d    8s2id  Saiid  SsJid 

Friday   Ssljd   8s0d     fsUJd   SaCd  882d 

Saturday  8sUrt   SsOd    8>0d     SsCd    88  jd 

Monday  Salid  8sUd  8sl2  '   SsUd  8aUd 

Tuesday  8sUd    8s0a    83U}d  SsOid  SsOJd 

The  foUuwlng  are  the  prices  for  California  cargoes  for  off 
c  jast,  nearly  due  aad  prompt  shipments  for  he  past  week. 

O.  C.    P  S.    N.  D.  Market  for  P.  S. 

Thursday.  .4l80d  4l8b'd  41s0il  Ami  riuau  advices  favorable 

Piiday  41s3d    4l8;d   ils'id   Quiet  but  steady. 

Saturday  ..41aOd   41sO  I    40391   To  din;;  down. 

Monday  4l6(d   4lJs9d   4C861   Rather  tirmer. 

Tuesday.... 4lB0d     089i   4  sBd  Quiet. 

To-day's  cablegram  is  as  follow;: 

LlVEKi'OOL,  Jan.  20.  — Wheat— Steadier.  Calif oruia  spot 
lots.  83  3d.;  off  coast,  4is;  just  sH'ppdd  4O3.  6d.;  nearly 
due,  403  lid.;  cargoes  off  coast  and  on  passage,  firmei; 
English  cotiatry  markets,  slow;  Freuch,  dull;  weather  in 
England,  oold. 

New  York. 

The  following  shows  the  cloBing  prices  of  wheat  for  the 
past  week: 

Day.  Jan.  Feb.  Mar.  Apr.  May 

Thursday  IfSi  169i  17 1  i  172i  171 

Friday  166     16.1   J6ai  169i  1685 

Saturday    168    169    171  171  17ui 

Monday  169    170    1711  173  1/(4 

Tuesday  170    171     1724  173  171i 

The  'ollowlng  is  to-day's  telegram; 

New   York,   Jau.  20. -Wheat- §1.024  for  February; 

$1      for  March;  $1,034  tor  April;  $1,028  for  May  and 
Sl.Oli  for  June. 
Chicago,  Jan.  20  -Wheat  -918c  for  May. 

San  Francisco. 

WHEAT. 

Buyer  Season.  Buyer  1892.    Seller  1892. 
H        L.       H       L.       H.  L. 

Thursday  1824  181i   

Friday   179}  178   

S.iturday   179  1788   

Monday  1798     178|    l.'iO  150 

Tue.day  1774    176?    1E04  1495 

T  e  following  are  to-day's  recorded  sa'es  on  Call: 
Morning  Session.— Buyer  season,  400  tons,  8'.774;  200, 
81,778,  13l0,  S1.77J  per  ctl. 

After,  con  Session. -Buyer  season.  100  tons,  $1.7J|;  1000, 
«1.7S;  700  S1.78J;  700,  §1.78  per  ctl. 

BARLEY. 


Buyer  Sea-ou.  Seller  Season. 


Thursday  1114 

Friday  lUi 

Saturday  110 

Mondy  lUi 

Tuesday  1 11 J 


L. 

mi 

1081 
1(91 

111 

llOi 


H. 


L. 


Seller  1892. 
H.  L. 


1024  I02i 


1044  I03i 


The  following  are  to-day's  recorded  sales  on  Call: 

Morniog  Session.— Buyer  season,  2^0  tons,  $1,114;  300, 
*  .11;  eoo,  SI  li  h  400,  Sl.lOJ. 

Seller  season  — 100  tuu%  $1.05  per  ctl. 

Afternoon  Session.  -Buyer  season,  100  tons,  Sl  lOi;  200, 
81.11;  100,  Sl.l  Sper  ctl. 

Eastern  Wool  lVlarl<ets. 

New  York,  Jan.  15.— "Bradstreet's:"  There  is  a 
slightly  better  feeling  noted  in  the  leading  wool 
markets.  On  fine  wools  the  siiuutiou  is  not  as  strong 
owing  to  Iar.;e  importations  of  Ausira  ian  wools  and 
the  slow  movement  of  Ohio  and  Michigan  wools. 
Cheviot  manufacturers  are  buying  heavily  of  quarter- 
blood  unwashed  wools,  arid  dealers  are  holding  their 
prices  on  this  grade  very  lirm.  (jood  staple  Terri- 
tories sell  well.  Texas  and  California  wools  are 
rather  quiet.  Pulled  wools  are  in  good  demand,  par- 
ticularly A  and  B  supers  The  dullness  m  Carpet 
wools  is  reflected  in  weak  demand;  stocks  of  these 
wools  in  all  leading  markets  arelarge;  values  are  firm 
and  dealers  have  refused  to  make  concessions. 

New  York,  Jan.  18. — The  wool  market  does  not 
promptly  develop  expectations.  The  mild  weather 
has  cbecked  the  demand  for  goods.  Manufacturers 
at  the  morfient  are  more  or  less  apathptic,  though 
quotations  are  is  low  as  before  and  the  offerings  im- 
proved by  the  opening  of  many  parcels  that  have 
been  reserved  for  a  better  turn.  Unwashed  wools 
make  the  late  full  price  at  all  the  seaboard  points, 
but  enlarging  sales  of  Anstralian  cause  considerable 
sober  feeling  among  the  holders  of  competing  fleeces. 
Dried  Fruits. 

New  York,  Jan.  18. — Unpeeled  peaches  are  dull  at 
7>i@7J^c.  Philadelphia  is  underselling  this  market 
fully  If  ,  so  our  buyers  are  undecided.  A  small  line 
of  peeled  brought  21c.  Prunes  in  a  moderate  way 
are  quoted:  Four  sizes,  bags,  7c:  five  sizes,  7^c; 
boxes,  seventies  and  eighties,  "<%(■,■,  sixties  and  seven- 
ties, S^c;  fifties  and  sixties,  9%c;  forties  and  fifties, 
lOJ^c.  Apricots  are  quiet  for  bags  at  TJ^c;  best 
boxes  9e. 

Eastern  Raisin  Marlcet. 

NEW  York,  Jan.  16.— Quite  liberal  sales  of  Califor- 
nia raisins  have  been  made  the  past  few  days,  and 
the  surface  ind  cations  are  that  pretty  much  all  the 
stock  in  transit  has  passed  into  the  ownership  of 
dealeis  in  a  position  to  work  off' goods  to  the  best  ad- 
vantai;e,  leaving  no  burdensome  surplus  to  disturb 
values.  Prices  are  not  positively  higher,  but  the 
market  shows  in  better  form.  The  interest  in  prunes 
and  other  dried  fruit  is  tame  at  the  moment,  but 
business  is  at  prices  reflecting  a  fairly  firm  market, 
vfhlle  the  offerings  indicate  that  supplies  are  well 
under  conlrol. 

New  York,  Jan.  18  — Raisins,  without  being  higher, 
show  an  encouraging  firmness  and  fair  activity, 
which  endorses  the  belief  in  new  wants  of  distribu- 
tors. Prime  three-crown  bags  have  been  readily 
placed  at  5c  In  good  grocery  dealings,  but  two-crown 
drag  a  little  at  S%®ic.  Boxes,  too,  have  revived, 
salrfS  of  perhaps  6000  at  81. 22^^  are  eno.ygh  to  indicate 
a  better  tone.  The  range  lor  boxes,  including  the 
bettof  layers,  which  are  somewhat  off  in  quality 
from  what  is  enpected  of  that  class,  is  81.10@»2.35. 
Eastern  Hop  Marlcet. 

Nkw  York,  Jan.  16.— In  hops  some  transactions  in 
prime  quality  of  S'.ales  were  'J4%c,  and  low-grade 

fi>o(U  at  2\'/^c,  showing  a  ileBlrtedly  firm  market. 
I'lglund  and  lermany  are  very  firm, 
Nkw  York,  Jan.  18.— Hops  advanced  early  and 
maintained  the  new  prices  at  the  close.     Option  op- 
eratlona  were  light;  bull  element  prevailed  during 
the  we«k,  helping  to  strengthen  spot  bids.  The 


natural  tone  of  the  market,  however,  is  strong, 
stocks  and  cables  favoring  sellers  The  exports  for 
the  week  were  1226  bales,  A  large  lot  went  from 
Baltimore.  The  exchange  future  calls  were  well  at- 
tended, promising  success.  New  Yoik,  1891,  choice 
25c;  good  10  firm  ■23@24>^c;  common,  20®'22;  Pacific 
choice  25c;  good  to  firm  22@21;  common  20@21c;  all 
nineties  13@19c;  olds  6@9;  new  Bavarian  and  Bohe- 
mian 47@50c. 

Miscellaneous. 

New  York,  Jan.  18.— Honey  i  -  tending  higher.  It 
retails  in  small  lots  at  7%c.  Light  ambor  Lima  beans 
at  $1,80  per  bushel;  spot  is  in  most  frequent  selling 
rate. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  of  produce  at  this  port  for  the  week  ending  Jan. 
18,  9i!,  were  as  follows : 

Flour,  qr.  sks   48,133  Bran,        sks   3,349 


Wheat,  ctls.. 

Barhjy,    "  .. 

Rye,       '  . . 

Oats,      "  . . 

Corn,      "  .. 

*Butter,  "  . . 

do  bx8  . . 

do  bbls 


164,^2  {Buckwheat 
3l,9l7  Mid.Uiugs   "   2,713 


389  Chicory,  bbla 
49  Hup  , 
3,763  Wool, 
64^'  Hay, 
161  Straw, 
1  Wins 


tou 


gals 


153 
.  168 
67 

,  2,148 
119 
,198,630 
46,330 
2|J0 
.  Ii2 
82 
62 
135 
63 


do  k  gs    Brandy, 

do  tubs   Raisins,  bxs 

do  4  bxs    32  Honey,  cs 

t  Cheese,  ctls    383  Peanut3,3k3 

do    bis   16  Waluuts  " 

Eggs,    doz    30,875  Alinouds  " 

do      "  Eahtsru          88,020  Mustaid  " 

Beans,  ctls   5,307  Flax  "   

Potatoes,  ski   30,558  Popcorn  "   

Onions,      "    1,'260  Broom  corn,  bbls  

*Overl'd,  153  ctls.    tOverl'd.  20i;  ctls. 

Deep  Water  Receipts  Outside  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  receipts  of  certain  articles  of  produce  from  Oregon, 
Washington  and  oi.her  distant  points  compaie  as  follows. 

July  1,  '90  to      July  1,  "91  to 
Jan.  17.  '91.      Jan.  17,  '92. 

Flour,  i  sks   154,120  29li,  54 

Wheat,  ctls   715,458  1,056,222 

Barley,    "   133,i92  28.207 

Oats,      "   199,573  295,357 

Wool,  bales      5,790  5.720 

Hops,     "   333  339 

Bye.  sks   3,29a 

Potatoes,  sks   18,C10  29,406 

Cereals. 

The  local  wheat  market  has  been  on  an  almost 
continuous  down  move,  with  speculative  holders  un- 
loading. So  far  as  we  are  able  to  learn,  there  are 
very  few  farmers  carrying  wheat.  The  manager  of 
the  Grangers'  Business  Association  says  that  In  their 
warehouses  there  are  not  10,000  tons  held  by  farmers. 
Other  large  warehouse  managers  report  like  small 
quantities  held  by  first  hands,  so  that  the  bulk  of  the 
warehoused  grain  must  belong  to  exporters,  millers 
and  speculators.  Owing  to  shippers'  immediate  re- 
quirements being  met,  they  are  only  tempted  to  buy 
by  sellers  offering  concessions.  The  lower  rates  (20s 
f.  o.)  ruling  lor  charters  do  not  appear  to  act  as  a 
stimulant  on  exporting  orders.  One  of  the  largest 
exporting  firms  informs  us  that  the  low,  declining 
price  of  silver,  combined  with  favorable  crop  ad- 
vices from  India,  deter  ihem  and  others  from  enter- 
ing the  market  even  at  present  prices.  Oregon  and 
Washington  continue  to  send  us  liberal  supplies, 
which  is  a  source  of  surprise  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  direct  exports  from  up  north  show  a  very 
large  gain  over  tne  like  time  in  1890-91.  The  ton- 
nage under  charter  in  this  port  is  decreasing,  but  in 
the  Columbia  river  it  is  increasing.  The  tonnage  on 
the  way  to  Pacific  Coast  ports  is  decreasing,  but  the 
disengaged  tonnage  in  the  different  ports  is  steadily 
increasing. 

Crop  advices  are  uniformly  favorable.  The  ab- 
sence of  warm,  forcing  weather  is  decidedly  in  favor 
of  growing  plants.  A  strong  north  wind  the  past 
week  dritd  out  considerable  land,  yet  no  serious  re- 
sults are  looked  for.  The  acreage  already  seeded  is 
in  excess  of  last  year,  while  continued  plowing  and 
seeding  are  being  reported.  From  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington our  crop  advices  are  all  that  can  be  desirefl. 

Barley  receipts  show  a  decided  gain,  yet  the  mar- 
ket holds  to  strong  prices.  The  demand  is  said  to 
never  before  have  been  so  large,  which  is  accepted 
as  proof  positive  of  the  contention  that  each  year 
shows  an  increase  of  from  10  to  2.3  per  cent  in  work 
horses  in  the  farming  d  stricts.  This  increase  is  due 
largely,  11  not  entirely,  to  more  attmtion  given  to 
fruit  culture.  The  supply  ot  bright  grades  of  barley 
is  liuht 

With  a  free  call  for  oats  and  only  moderate  re- 
ceipts, the  market  shows  more  strength  with  an  ad- 
vance obtainable.  Free  sbipmenls  to  this  port  from 
Oregon  and  Washington  have  reduced  the  supply  in 
thoi-e  two  States  to  such  small  proportions  as  10  cre- 
ate the  impression  that  there  will  be  no  carry  over 
into  ttie  season  of  1892-93,  which,  if  proven  correct, 
will  cause  still  better  prices  before  the  end  of  the 
present  season. 

Corn  is  fairly  steady.  Receipts  are  light  and  so  is 
the  dematd.  It  is  generally  claimed  that  a  free  ex- 
port movement  to  Mexico  and  Central  America  will 
set  in  soon.  If  this  is  realized,.then  prices  with  us 
ought  to  do  better. 

Both  buckwheat  and  rye  are  inactive. 

Feedstuff. 

There  has  been  a  reoewed  demand  for  ground 
feed,  and  as  the  receipts  of  both  bran  and  middlings 
were  only  fair,  holders  were  able  to  secure  an  ad- 
vance in  prices.  Groand  and  rolled  barley  have  met 
with  a  largely  increased  call  from  dairy  and  stock 
men. 

Hay,  while  slightly  easier,  has  a  healthy  tone. 
Rains  the  forepart  of  the  month  insured  early  pas- 
ture, and  in  anticipation  of  which  many  owners  of 
range  stock  bought  feed  to  carry  their  stock  over  un- 
til green  feed  is  more  abundant,  Nevada  continues 
to  send  liberal  supplies  into  this  State. 

Dairy  Product. 

Butter  is  easier  at  declining  prices.  The  unfavor- 
able turn  to  the  market  is  due  to  increasing  receipts 
of  fresh  rolls  and  dealers  confining  their  purchases. 
The  lower  prices  will  cause  butterine  and  oleomar- 
garine importers  to  cut  off  the  r  orders  for  shipments 
to  this  coast.  More  creameries  are  being  organized 
and  ready  for  business  by  spring. 

Cheese  appears  to  be  workii  g  to  lower  prices  under 
increasing  receipts  and  a  lighter  call. 

Eggs  are  weak  and  lower,  due  largely  to  continu- 
ous heavy  Imports  of  Eastern  eggs,  of  which  the 
Dairymen's  Union  of  California  are  large  importers 
or  handlers.  Warm  weather  and  better  feed  are  in- 
creasing the  supply  of  California. 

Vegetables. 

Outdoor  gardening  reports  continued  large  and 
favorable  progress.  Los  Angeles  is  sending  us  small 
quantities  of  tomatoes,  peppers,  asparagus  and  green 
peas.    The  high  prices  restrict  the  demand. 

Onions  are  getting  scarcer,  and  as  there  is  a  free 
demand,  the  market  shows  a  slight  Improvement. 

Cabbages  are  strong,  with  shipments  being  made 
Eastward. 

Owing  to  very  heav/  receipts,  poorer  potatoes  are 
weaker,  but  choice,  good  keepers  are  firm  under  free 
buying  by  some  parties,  who  look  for  better  prices 
alter  this  month.  This  opinion  is  based  on  received 
advices  that  river  potatoes  will  be  all  marketed  by 
the  end  of  the  present  month. 

Fruit. 

The  market  is  almost  bare  of  pears.  Apples  con- 
tinue in  large  supply,  causing  low  prlc  b  to  rule  for 
the  poorer  kinds,  but  choice  varieties,  tart  and 
fruity,  meet  with  a  quick  demand  at  lull  prices. 
1  Oregon,  Washington,  and  the  northern  counties  of 


this  State  supply  the  bulk  of  those  received.  Per- 
simmons are  sold  at  from  30  to  60  cts.  for  small  box-'S. 

The  receipts  of  oranges  are  very  heavy,  and  as  the 
stock  on  hand  is  large,  consignees  are  compelled  to 
ofter  concessions  to  induce  buying.  Trucksters  are 
the  largest  buyers  of  off  kinds,  and  their  peddling  at 
from  10  to  20  cts.  a  dozen  aids  no  little  in  producing 
the  demoralized  market.  Cold  weather  is  another 
factor  against  tne  market.  About  all  the  oranges 
coming  to  hand  are  either  windfall  or  else  more  or 
less  touched  by  frost.  The  size  is  small  and  unat- 
tractive.  Values  take  on  a  wide  range. 

The  East  is  not  drawing  many  oranges,  owing  to 
Florida  still  meeting  the  bulk  of  requirements.  Cold 
weather  at  the  East  is  against  the  market. 

In  dried  fruits  we  note  an  improved  inquiry  for 
prunes  and  peaches.  Large  sizes  of  prunes  are 
wanted,  while  the  low  prices  ruling  for  peaches 
make  them  attractive  to  dealers  and  speculators. 
Apples  and  apricots  continue  slow. 

Raisins  are  steadier  with  a  stronger  tone.  The  low 
prices  have  increased  the  consumption.  The  New 
York  Shipping  List  says:  "  The  low  piice  of  raisins 
this  season,  while  a  disappointment  to  growers,  is 
likely  to  operate  to  their  future  advantage.  By  rea- 
son of  their  cheapness  this  year,  California  raisins 
have  gone  in.o  markets  that  were  hitherto  closed 
against  them.  They  have  iractically  driven  the 
Spanish  raisin  out  of  the  American  market,  and  in 
contiguous  foreign  territory  California  raisins  are 
getting  the  call.  Next  season  our  growers  will  have 
a  broader  market  than  ever  before,  and  will  conse- 
quently have  gained  an  advantage  which  they  are 
likely  to  hold  and  extend" 

Live  Stock. 

The  market  is  easier  for  mutton  sheep,  but  stronger 
for  bullocks  Since  the  advance  in  mutton  the  con- 
sumption of  beef  has  been  increasing  and  enlarging. 
Hogs  are  strong  at  an  advance.  Milch  cows  are 
wanted,  with  the  inquiry  running  largely  to  im- 
proved breeds. 

Miscellaneous. 

Grain  bags,  hand-sewed,  standard  sized,  are  held 
at  an  advance.   They  are  quoted  to-day  at  '734@7}^c. 

The  poultry  market  is  lower  and  weaker  for  hens, 
roosters  and  chickens,  but  firm  for  ducks  and  geese. 
Turkeys  are  steady. 

Beans  are  esssntially  unchanged.  The  market  has 
the  appearance  of  being  controlled  by  a  pool  for  the 
purpose  of  buying  up  the  surplus. 

Hops  continue  strong,  with  very  light  supplies  to 
draw  from.  The  Eust  and  Europe  continue  to 
strengthen. 

There  is  an  absence  of  business  in  wool,  due  large- 
ly to  poor  selections.  The  clip  in  California  this 
year  will  not  be  up  to  the  average,  owing  to  poor 
feed  toward  the  close  of  1891. 

Red  clover  is  higher  and  advancing.  Europe  is 
drawing  larger  supplies  from  the  East  than  for  sev- 
eral years  past.  Alfalfa  Is  in  fair  demand.  Yellow 
mustard  is  steady  at  the  advance. 

From  reliable  advices  up  to  Jan.  20,  the  following  sum- 
mary tonnage  movement  is  comijiled: 
On  the  way 


^In  po^^^-^ 
18J2.  1891. 
134,744  *46,808 

6,605   

4.712 

39,743  1-15,712 


1 15,7 


1892  1891 

San  Francisco  235,166  291,473 

.San  Diego   19,'2B3  15,475 

.San  Pedro   4,349  4,981 

Oregon   33,546  37,822 

Puget  Sound   21.513  18,746 

Totals  314,837      363,497         18.5,804  62,520 

•Engaged  for  wheat,  1892,  59,482;  1891,  45,072. 
The  statistics  of  produce  exports  from  this  port  compiled 

by  the  "  Commercial  News,"  from  July  1st  to  Jan.  4th,  are 

as  follows: 

189L  1891. 

Wheat,  ctls  9,159,130  6.327,160 

Flour,  bbls     629,523  512,000 

Barley,  ctls   765,191  173,646 


Prices  Current. 


GENERAL  PRODUCE. 


Bztra  oholce  In  good  packages  fetch  an  advanoo  on  t<ii 
laotatiouB,  while  very  poor  grades  seU  less  than  the  lowe' 
qnotations.  Wednesday,  January  20.  1892. 


BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

3&yo,  ctl  1  75  @  2  05 

Butter   2  20  @  2  65 

Pea   2  40  @  2  80 

Rod   2  00  @  2  30 

Pluk   1  75      2  05 

Smsll  White  , .  2  25  @  2  65 
Large  White. ...  2  10  @  2  45 
Ldma...  ..  1  65  ®  2  25 

s'ld  Peas.hlkeye  1  50  @  1  76 

Do  green   1  90  @  2  10 

Do  Eastern  do..  2  60  @  2  80 

Dj  Nlies   1  35  @  1  45 

tpUt   4  @  — 

BUTTER. 
OaL  Poor  to  falr,lbl5  @ 
Do  good  to  choice  274® 
Do  Giltedged...  324® 
Do  Creamery  rolls  324® 
Do  doGiltedge..     34  @ 

Eastern   20  m 

Cal.  pickled  23i@ 

CHEESE. 
!al,  choice  mild  13  @ 
Do  fair  to  good  11  (<f 
Do  gilt  edged..  14  @ 
Young  America  12  @ 
EGGS. 

iJal.  ranch,  doz.  261(3  — 
Dodo  selected..     285(1  — 

Do  store   224^  2fi 

Eastern   25  @  30 

FEED. 

Bran,  tou          20  00  ©21  00 

Peedmeal  26  00  @  — 

Gr'd  Barley. ...  24  00  @27  00 

Middlings  23  CO  (a24  CO 

Oil  Cake  Meal.. 25  00  '327  00 
Manhattan  Food  W  cwt.  7  50 
HAY. 

Wheat,  per  ton.  13  60  #  — 

Do  choice  15  OJ  @  — 

Wheat  and  Oatsl2  51  S?  — 

Wild  Oats  11  OD  (a  — 

Cultivated  do.. 12  50  @  — 

Barley  11  00  @  - 

Alfalfa  10  00  @  — 

Clover  12  00  (»  — 

Straw  bale   50  @  60 

GRAIN.  ETC 
Barley,  feed,  ctl  1  05  @  J  10 

Do  Choice   1  124®  — 

Do  Brewing  ....  1  13}@  — 
Do  do  Choice...  1  174®  - 
DodoGiltedge..  1  211cS  - 
Do  Chevalier....  1  15  @  1  45 
DodoGiltedge..  1  48l@  1  624 
buckwheat.  .  2  00  'i  25 
f!om,  White  ...  1  35 
Yellow,  large...  1  26; 


224 


15 


9  @  - 
74@  9 

11  @  - 
13  @  — 

6  @  7i 
64«  8 

12  &  14 
"  174 

4 
14 
8 
16 


Wheat,  milling 
(Hit  edged.... 
D  >  Choice 
D  >  fair  to  good 


HOPU. 
1891  Oholce  to  Ex.  23  1 
Valrto  Good...     18  1 


@  1  781 


FLOUR, 
extra,  OityMiUs  5  40  @  5  50 
DoOountryMilU  5  25  @  5  50 

juperflne   3  40      3  65 

NUTS-JOBBINO. 
Walnuts,  Oal.  It)      7  @  — 

Do  Ohoice  

Do  paper  shell.. 

Do  Ohiii  

^miouds,  s(t  Shi 

Paper  shell  

Hard  Shea  

Brazil,  . 
Pscaus  small. . . 

Do  large   15  @ 

Peanuts   3 

FUberts   1149 

Hickory   7  @ 

Chestnuts   114@ 

ONIONS. 

Silver  Skin   75  @  1  25 

POTATOEb. 
Early  Rose,  ctl.     30  (8  45 

Peerless   35  @  65 

Burbank  Seedling,  40  (<«  65 
Dodo  Salinas..  95  @  1  25 
Do  do  Oregon. .  1  00  @  1  25 

Sweet's   2  00  (<»  2  50 

Garnet  Chiles.. .  40  @  — 
River  Reds   30  (g  45 

POULTRY  AND  QAMK. 

Hens,  doz   5  50  @  7  60 

Roosters.old....  5  00  ©  6  50 

Do  young   6  00  @  9  00 

Broilers,  small..  4  CO  (<«  — 

Do  large   5  00  @  — 

Fryers   6  50  @  — 

Ducks  6  50  (glO  00 

Geese,  pair          1  75  (8  2  50 

Ttu-keys,  Qobl'r.  12  @  14 
Turkeys,  Hens..     14  (8  10 

Do  Dressed   14  @  18 

Manhattan  Egg 

Food  ^  cwt.  ..11  50  @  - 
PROVISIONH. 
Oal.Bacon,be'Ty,lb  91  §  — 

Medium .. .    .     11  ®  — 

Light   mm  - 

Lard   9  @  11 

Oal.  Sm'k'dBwf  114@  — 
a»ms,Ca!saIt'd     10  ®  - 

do  Eastern...     124®  — 
SEEDS. 

Alfalfa    7  @ 

Olover,  Red.  ..     12  @ 

White   174® 

Flaxseed   2  60  @ 

Hemp   3i@ 

Mustard,  yellow  3  25  @ 

do  Brown  ...   3  CO  @  3  26 
WOOL. 
Bprino,  1891 
Humb't&Men'ctoo20  @  — 

Sao'to  valley          16  @  — 

Free  Mi>untttln.     19  @ 

S  Juaiiuin  valley     13  @  — 

do  luiiuntam.  18  @  — 
Oala'v  t  F'th'U.  16  @  .- 
Or'igon  Eastern.     1*  @  — 

do  valley   ^1  @  — 

So'n  Coast,  def. .     11  M  — 
So'n  Ooast,  free.     134@  — 
Fall,  1391. 

.San  Jnaquln   9  @ 

Mountain   10  (ft 

Humb't&  Men'cino  14  @ 

HONEY. 
WhiteComb,2-lb     10  ® 

do  do  1-lb  frame 
White  extract'd 
Amber  do 
BsMwaz,  lb. . . . 


13 

2  80 
M 

3  75 


12  m 


Fruits  and  Vegetables. 


Choice  selected, 
quotations,  while 
Quotations. 
Limes,  Mez  ....  5 

Do  Cal  

Lemons,  box....  1 

Do  Sicily   5 

Oranges,  Winter 

small  box  

Do  Seedlings  - 

Riser  ide   1 

Los  Angeles. .  1 
Do  Navels- 
Los  Angeles. .  1 
Riverside  ....  2 

Duarte   2 

Apples,  box  

Do  choice   1 


In  good  packages,  fetch  an  advance  on  the 
very  poor  grades  sell  less  than  the  loirer 
Wednesday,  January  20,  1892 


60  @  7  25 
75  ®  1  00 
25  &  3  50 
50  @  7  00 

50  @  1  00 

25  @  2  CO 
00  (a  1  50 

50  @  2  50 
00  S  3  50 
00  (»  3  50 
40  @  75 
00  («  1  25 


Do  eitra  choice  1  50  @  2  00 
Do  Lady  Apples    75  @  1  25 

Ueets,  sk  

Carrots,  sk  

Okra,  dry,  lb.... 
Parsnips,  otl. . . . 
Peppers,  dry,  lb 
Turnips,  ctl.  . . 
Cabbage,  100  lbs 

Garlic,  lb  

Squash,Mrft,  tn.  4  00  @  8  Oil 
Pumpkins,  ton.  7  On  (» 
Tomatoes,  box.  1  50  @  1  75 
Asparagus,  lb..     20  (<t  — 
Peas,  green,  lb  .     10  @  13 


Live  Stock. 


BEEF. 

Stall  fed   6S@  - 

Grans  fed,  extra   613  — 

First  quality   ,53®  - 

Rficon.l  qimlity   5  — 

Third  quality   ii@  - 

Bulls  an  1  thin  Cows..  2  @  3 
VEAL 


MUTTON. 

Wethers   9  «  9V 

Ewes   S^@  9 

Lamb,  yearling. . .  >»  — 

DoFaU  12t@18 

HOGS. 

Light,  Stb,  cents....   44®  - 


Range,  heavy   4i@  64|  Heavy.   4i(^  - 

Do  light  6  (g  8  Feeders   4  '<i 

Dairy  7  (a  8  Istock  Hogs  


ASK  YOUR  GROOER  FOR  IT. 


DAISV  WAGON 

Write  us  for  prices  and  full  particulars.  Address 
TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO., 

SAN  FRANCISCO...  .and  FRESNO. 


J.  P.  HouoHTON,  President,  J.  L.  N.  Shepard,  Vice-Pres. 
Ohas.  R.  Stoky,  Sec'y,  R.  H.  MAorLL,  Qen.  Ag"!. 

Bome  Motnal  Insarance  GompaDy, 

Jt.  E.  Cor.  Calirornla  and  Saiuome  Sto., 

IKOOBPOBATED  A.  D.  1864.  San  Franclaeo. 

Losses  Paid  Since  Organization  $3,176,769  21 

Assets.  January  1,  1891   867,512  19 

Capital  Paid  Up  in  Gold   300,000  00 

NET  SURPLUS  over  everything   278  901  10 


RAISIN  GROWERS,  ATTENTION  ! 

POSITION  WANTED  A3  FOREMAN  ON  A  RAIHN 
farm,  by  a  married  man  with  five  years  experience 
in  growing  and  pskcking  raisins.  Wife  can  take  charge 
of  packing  department,  being  a  Srst-claes  packer.  Prefer 
taking  position  January  1,  1892,  but  can  oome  at  any 
time  desired.  Best  of  reference  given  as  to  capacity, 
honesty,  eto.  For  particulars,  address  C.  N.,  Box  A. 
this  otBce. 


JOHN  CAiNE  369  El  On rado St..  Stockton. 

1892-WUolrBBle  and  RetaiI-1892. 

General  Ag^-nt  Winans'  Pat.  Carriage  Co.,  Mich.'  also 
Stratton  Carr  age  '  'o.,  Buffalo  and  Osborne  Mowers,  Rakes 
and  Reapers  Every  ooe  guaranteed.  Gang  and  Single 
Plows,  Farm  Implements,  Hardware. 


GUNS 


DOUBLE 
Breech-Loader 
S7.99. 

RIFLES  $2.00 

PISTOLS  75c  V,  ATcuifid*  Biovci^dto.  Cizioizmatl.OhlO' 


All  ktodf  obeaper 
|tban  elsetrbere.  Bo- 
fore  you  buy,  tend 
tamp  Tor  illustrated 
Catalogue  to  Th» 
Powell  A  ClementCo* 
16t>  BalD  Street, 


THE  LATEST  AND  BEST. 


Jan.  23  1892. 


f  ACIFie  I^URAb  PRESS. 
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P&B 


CII3 


PROOF! 


P&B  B'ruit  Drying  Paper. 


■SAMPLES  AND  CIRCULARS  FREE.-ffii 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO. 


116  BATTERY  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


//  you  want  a  Firsi-O/ass  Spray  Pump 


-QKT  THI 


BEAN" 


WHICH  IS  SHOWN  BY  THE  ACCOMPANY- 
ING CUT. 


Every  Year  they  are  Improved,  if  Possible. 

 THIS  SEASON'S  PUMPS  HAVE  

HEAVY  STEEIj  RECEPTACLES, 


-AND- 


Both  Valves  Can  be  got  at  iu  a  Moment's  Time 
with  a  Common  Farm  Wrench. 


They  ECONOMIZE  LABOR  and  throw  a  penetrating  spray. 
Send  for  Clrculara. 

THE  BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO., 

SAN  JOSE,  OAL. 


SURE  DEATH 

To  Scale  Bug  and  all 
Insect  Pests. 

Now  is  the  time  to  effectually  guard  your 
Fruit  Trees  against  the  visitation  of  all 
INSECT  PESTS  by  spraying  them  with  the 

Ongerth  Liquid  Tree  Protector, 

The  only  effectual  remedy  in  the  market. 
Indorsed  by  the  University  of  California. 
Send  for  circular  with  testimonials  to 

Oflgertli  (jraftiDg  CompnM  Co. 

SIS  Davis  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CALIFORNIA 


SPRAY_PUMPS. 

We  carry  a  large  variety  of  Spray  Pumps. 

Our  CELEBRATED  CHAMPION  excels  all  others. 

We  also  have  the  Eurelca,  Gould's  Star  and 
Climax  Spray  Pumps. 

Send  for  Spray  Pump  Catalogue,  mailed  free. 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE, 
813  &  314  Marfcet  St.,    San  Prancleco,  Cal. 


OHAPIWAN-CLIMAX 

Spraying  Machinery. 

REST  IN   THW  WORLD. 

The  Chapman  Climax  No.  1,  represented  by  the  accompanying  illustration,  is  the 
cheapest  complete  and  reliable  Orchard  Spraying  Pump  Apparatus  manuf  ictured. 

Eq'iipped  complete,  ready  for  U83,  with  hose,  short-hand  extension  aud  our  latest 
improved  spray  n:zz'e. 

Wa  refer  to  more  than  1000  California  orchards  where  our  machinery  is  in  sati'- 
factory  operation.  In  many  instances  single  fruit  growers  have  in  use  from  five  to 
fifteen  Chapm»n  outfits. 

We  manufacture  teveral  sizes  and  styles.  Write  tor  illustrated  descriptive  cata- 
logae  and  price  list. 

R,S,  CHAPMAN,  Office  «& Works,  14&16  Fremont  St.,  S.  F.,Cal 


Whitewashing  Machines  &Tree  Cleansers. 

Complete  Oatflts  at  prices  from  $3  to  $50. 

The  Pumps  are  all  BRASS,  with  BRASS  AND  RUBBER  7ALVES. 

For   Orchardists,   Florists,    Stockmen,   Poultry  Raisers 

THERE    18    NOTHING    LIKE  THEM. 

Pump  sent  complete  an  In  cut  for  $14.    Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

W&mWRIGHT  SPRAYING  APPARATUS  CO.,  10  Hayes  St.,  S.  F 

Contra<!tii  taknn  for  l.nTgti  .Tnbg  of  Wblt*waiihlna;. 


OPRAY  m  FRUIT  TREES  i  VINES 


Wormy  Fniit  and  Leaf  Bliicht  of  Applei.  Pears,  OherHes.  CVPCI  ClftD  HPRAYING 
Oni.eand  PfitttoRot,  Plnm  Cnrcnlin  prevented  by iiHinR  LAUCLOlUn  OUTFITS. 
PERFECT  FRUIT  ALWAYS  SELLS  AT  COOD  PRICES.  Oataloune  show, 
inst  all  injnrioosinsoctd  to  Pmit«  mailed  frfw.  I.nr«P  stork  of  Fruit  Trees,  Vines, 
and  llerry  flaats  U  BoUoqi  frices.  Addxeu  WCO.  HVAiU..  Uulmrf  iil». 


THE  ECONOMY  HORSE-POWER 

 WITH   

Fly- Wheel  Walking  Beam  for  Pamplngr  Large  Qaaafitles  "f  Water. 
Sand  for  Catalogue  an'l  Price  List. 


F.  W.  KROGH  &  CO.,  51  Beale  Street.  S  F. 


Money  in 
Farming?'' 


£5iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!: 

~  H      if  ^  ^  ^  *   Not  if  the  farmer  throws  it  away.    Not  E 

if  he  spends  an  hour  on  a  row  of  onions  S 
which  the  "Planet  Jr."  Wheel  Hoe  = 
would  do  better  in  six  minute.s.  Not  if  S 
he  takes  half  an  hour  to  "set"  his  old  s 
cultivator,  when  he  could  change  a  Z 
5  "Planet  Jr."  without  stopping  his  horse.  Not  if  he  wastes  his  seed  in  S 
S  sowing  thick,  and  then  his  time  in  thinning,  when  he  might  save  both  S 
5  with  the  new  Hill-Dropping  Drill.  Money  lies  in  raising  double  5 
S  the  stuff  at  half  the  cost.  It  can  be  done.  S 
2  The  "  Planet  Jr."  Catalogue  costs  nothing.  Doing  without  it  is  expensive.  3 
2  Write  for  the  latest — there  are  new  tools.  ~ 

=  S.  L.  ALLEN  &.  CO.,  1107  Market  St.,  Philadelphia.  = 

raiiiiiuiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiir 


AND  FRUIT  FARM, 


LODI, 


SAN  JOAQUIN  CO.,  CAL., 


JAIVIES  A.  ANDERSON,  Manager, 

Offers  for  gale,  Wholesale  or  Retail,  at  Lowest  Rates, 
Choice  Fretich  Prune  Trees,  4  to  6  feet;  3  to  4  feet;  and 
June  Buds,  1  to  2  feet;  also.  Choice  2-year  Apple  T-ees; 
Yearling  and  June  Bud  Peac  %  Apri:ot,  Almond,  Pe>r 
and  Nectarine  Trees;  June  Bud  Tragedy  and  Silver 
Prunes;  Rooted  Grape  Vines,  Ornamentals,  Etc.  Guar- 
anteed Varieties  and  Free  From  Insect  Pests. 
For  Prices  address 

JAS.  A.  ANDERSON, 

Lodl,  San  Joaquin  County,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE-ROOTED  VINES 

200,000  MUSCAT. 
200,000  MALAGA. 

Warranted  true  to  name   and  first-class.  LOWEST 
MARKET  RATES.    For  particulars,  address 

WAGER  BRADFORD, 

Box  16S,  Fresoo,  or  420  Oalifornia  Street, 
San  Vrancisoo. 


Fine  Small  Fruits  a  Specialty. 

CUTHBERT  RASPBERRY. 


BEST  MARKET  BERRY  KNOWN;  LARGE,  FIRM 
and  lutcious,  stands  travel  finely,  bears  immens  l.v, 
and  has  two  crops  a  yeir;  50  cents  per  d.  zen;  J3  per  100. 
Also  strawberries,  Blacl<beirie8,  Gooseberries,  Currants, 
etc.,  of  the  finest  imported  varieties.  Prices  on  applica- 
tion.   I..  U.  MoCANN,  Santa  Crnz  Cal. 


DEWEY  &  CO.  nSA^^Ia^F^S,."-]  PATENT  AGENTS. 


TicKle 


Tbe  Eartb 


With  a  Hoe,  SOW  FERRY'S  SEEDS  and 
nature  will  do  the  rest. 

Seeds  largely  determine  the    harvest — always 

plant  the  best— FERRY'S. 
A  book  full  of  information  about  Gardens — now 
and  what  to  raise, etc.,  sent  free  to  all  who  ask 
for  it.  y?|  Ask  to-day. 

D.  M.  FERRY  /_/    P.  O.  Box  1033 
&  CO.,     /  .^'^ETROIT,  MICH. 


BUSINESS  OHANOE,   FOR    MAN    OR  WOMAN, 
AddreM,  O.  R.  OROUTT,  Oroutt,  Oalltomla, 


SANTA  ROSA  NURSERIES. 

R.  W  BELL, 

Successor  to  L.  BURBANK. 

A  FINE  STOCYOF  BARTLETTS. 

On  Peach,  Almond  and  M;  robolan  Boots. 
 AND  

Everything  in  the  Narsery  Line. 


The  following  SURPLUS  STOCK  VERY  CHEAP, 
Oeotennlal   Cherries,   Walnntg,  Cliegtnntg, 
Shade  Trees  and  Small  Frnitg. 


NEW  PRICE  LIST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


HAVE  YOU  OUR 

CATALOGUE? 

We  have  the  Largest  Collection 

—  OF— 

Ffnits,  Palms,  Ferns. 

Economic  Plants, 

— ASD— 

RAKE  NEW  PL 4 NTS. 

From  the  F'^UK  COKNKWS  of  the  Kartb,  grown  tor 
sale  in  the  U.  S.  No  nurserj- like  ours.  Supply  Cna- 
tonners  ail  over  the  Whole  Wor  d,  by  M.AIL, 
EXPRESS  or  FREIGHT. 

REASONER  BROS.. 


Established  18S3. 


ONECO,  FLORIDA. 


IF  YOU  WANTGOQD 

/ -■■       -ef  DENVER  COLO. 
THd^OST  RELIABLE  HQUSE'*-..WEST. 
CATALOGUE  FREE.  ; 


TO  PLANTERS  AND  DEALERS. 


A  FINE  STOCK  OF  BARTLEIT^ 


French  Prunes  on  Mvrobolan,  Peach  and  Alm">nd 
Rcots:  Early  Crawford,  Foster,  Mulr,  Mary's  Choice,  and 
Picque't'a  Late  Peaches;  Aprles,  Cherries,  Fies,  and 
everj  thing  in  the  nursery  line  Strictly  first  class. 
Prices  lew.    Correspondence  solicited.  Address 

D.  B.  DERBY, 

VACAVlttB  CALIFORNIA. 


DORMANT    BUDS    FOR  SALE  ! 


French  and  Tragedy  Pruneon  Myrobolau  St< 
"        "      "  "     "  Peach 


y  m.  ¥i'oo 

.  -If  S30 

s  75 


All  on  flrst-class  home-grown  seedlings,  guaranteed  abso- 
lutely dec  from  insects  and  disease.  Address  APPLE- 
DALE  NURSERY,  E.  P.  WRA?,  Proprietor.  Lakeport, 
Lake  County,  Cal. 
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?eeils,  Hapt3,  ttc. 

Piciic  Mm. 

ESTABLISHED  1871. 
WKL,!.  GROWN  AND  SELECTED  STOCK 

 OF  

Fruit  Trees,  Olives,  Grapes, 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants, 

Roses,  Magnolias,  Palms. 

 ALSO  

Azaleas  Indica  and  Mollis, 

Camellias  and  Rhododendron. 

Send  for  New  Price  List. 

jE'.  ijiXJua33vi^nxrp<3'. 

Bafcar  and  L,ombard  Stroet.B.San  Franrlsco. 


BARREN  HIU:  MMRY.  gggj)  MERCHANT. 


100,000  EXTRA  FliNB 

BARTLETT  JEAR  TREES. 

Apple,  Pear,  Pium,  Cherry,  Peach,  Apricot, 
Nectarioe.  Qui  nee.  Grape  Vines 
and  Small  Fruits. 


600,000  FRUIT  TREES. 

Oranee.  Lemon,  Lime,  Olive,  Japan  Persim- 
mon, and  an  ft  nds  of  Nut-Be  ^rlng 
Trees.  Shade  »nd  Ornamental 
Trees,  Shrubs,  Etc. 

IMPOJtlTED  FRUIT  TREE  SEEDLINGS. 

Ask  for  Prices. 

James  T,  Bogue.  IWarysville.  Cal. 


OLIVE  TREES. 


DECIDUOUS  TREES. 


ORANGE  AND  LEMON  TREES. 

 FOR  SALE  BY  

J.  L.  ROWLAND, 

POMONA  NURSERY, 

Pomona,  Los  Angeles  County,  Oal. 

Write  and  get  Prices. 


OLIVE  TREES! 

 AND  

Prlce  List  mailed  free.  Address 

CANADA  NURSERY, 

p.  O.  Box  88  REDWOOD  CITY,  CAL. 

COX  SEED  SB  PLANT  CO., 

411  SANSOME  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


OLIVE  TREES 

PGR  NURSERYMEN,  DEALERS 
AND  PLANTERS. 

Prices  and  a  Pamplilet  on  lie  Olive  Mailed  Free. 

 ADDRESS  

Jrihn  S.  Calkins'  Nurseries. 

Pomona,  Log  Angeles  Co.,  Cal. 


OLIVE  TREES 

 BY  

ALFRED  WRIGHT,  Pomona,  Cal. 

p.  O.  Box  382. 
Manzanlllo  and  Nevadlllo  Blauco  Trees, 

One  and  Two  Years  Old. 
Kvery  tree  warranted  true  to  label  end  free  from  Bcalo. 
All  orders  will  be  carefully  packed  and  delivered  st  S.  P 
D';[)Ot,  Pomon»,  and  Santa  Fe,  North  Pomona,  without 
extra  charge. 


GROW 

Texas  Thin  Shell 
PECANS. 


Growlnsr  the  Texas  Thin 
Shell  Pec»n  pays  better 
than  Banking,  Real  Estate, 
Bonds  or  Stocks.  One  acre 
eaniK  more  than  10  acres 
in  most  farm  products. 
Hrnd  for  •^ircrnlar. 


NEVADA  CITY,  CAL. 


SPECIALTIES: 


NDTS,  PRUNES  AND  GRAPES  I 


The  Largest  and  Finest  Collection  of 

"NUT-BEARING"  TREES 

To  be  found  in  the  United  States  and 
excelled  nowhere  in  Europe. 


HEADQUARTERS  OF  THE 

Proeparturiens,  or  Fertile  Walnut, 

Introduced  into  California  In  1871  by  Felix  Gil'.et;  and 
also  of  the  great  market  walnuts  of  the  world, 

Mayette,  Franquette  and 
Parlsienne, 

The  "HARDIEST"  walnut  varieties  known,  and  which 
rendrir  walnut  culture  pos.ible  as  far  north  as  the  State 
of  Waohington. 

19  VARIETIES  OF  WALNUTS, 

11  VARIETIES  OF  CHESTNUTS, 

9  VARIETIES  OF  PRUNES, 

««l  VARIETIES  OF  GRAPES. 


APRIL  CHERRIES,  four  varieties,  the  earliest  kinds 
ever  introduced  in  Ca'iforn'a 
PEVKS,  AHPLE*,  PLUMS,  APRICOTS,  Etc.,  Etc. 
ORANGES  and  LEMONS. 


GRAFTING  THE  WALNUT, 

By  FF.LIX  OILLET,  of  Nevada  City,  Cal  ,  an  Essay  on  the 
Different  Modes  of  Budding  and  Grafting  the  Walnut; 
illustrated  with  eieht  cut-i  made  a'ter  nature. 

Will  be  gi  nt  with  descriptive  catalogue  to  any  address 
on  receipt  of  26  cents  in  postage  stamps. 

California  Dessert  Prunes, 

(D'ENTE  or  FRENCH  PRUNE) 

Prepared  by  Felix  Gillet's  Process  Elegantly  packed  in 
two-pound  sugar  pine  boxes.  75  bents  per  box,  by  ex- 
press to  any  part  of  California  and  Oregon  free  of  charge. 
80  cents  by  mail  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 


GENERAL  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  with  "Sup- 
plement" containing  chapters  on  Walnuts  and  Prunes, 
illustrated  with  26  cuts,  and  Price  List,  sent  free  on 
application. 

FELIX  GILLET, 

NEVADA  CITY,  CALIFORNIA, 


Pacific  Heights  Nursery 


Nurserymen  and  Florists,  Attention  ! 

(WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL.) 

We  have  on  hand  and  constantly  ."irriving  from  Japan 
and  China: 

Camellias,  Acaleas,  IrU  Kaempfert  (over  160 
varieties), Ferns, Palms, Cyoas  Kevolata.  Zamla, 
Japan  Orange,  Persimmon  and  other  Fruit 
Trees,  Lillles,  Nerlne  Japoniiia,  Chrysanthe- 
mams,  New  and  Rare  Evergreen  and  De- 
cldnoDS  Trees,  New  and  Barn  Plants,  Shrnb 
and  Palm  Seeds. 

All  plants  acclimated.  Send  us  your  Business  Card 
and  we  will  quote  Trade  Prices  for  lOOO,  100,  10  or  single 
plants. 

KING  BROTHERS, 

9995  Jackson  Street,        San  Francisco,  Cal. 


A  LARGE  SELECTION 


-IN- 


Citrus  Frujt  Trees ! 

tKMONS— Eureka,  Villa  Franca,  Lisbon  and  Sicily. 
ORANGE— Washington  Navels, Mediterranean  Sweet, 

St.  Michaels  Blood,  &o..  Mandarin  and  Tangerieue. 
OLIVE.S — Mission  and  the  Foreign  Varieties— Spanish 

Italian  and  French. 

With  tho  largest  collection  of  TROPICAL  FRUIT 
TRKES  AND  PALMS  In  the  State. 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  Pric  <  List  to 

PALM  AND  CITRUS  NURSERY, 

Hanta  Barbara,  Cal. 


Texas  Pecan  &  Seed  Co. ,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 


Apple,  fenr,  Fluiii.  Ktc. 
330I=t.TVt.A.TJ-1'    BT7X>S  I 

Peneh,  Apricot,  Etc. 


Complete  A  sortment. 


Order  now  for  Spring  Planting. 
Address 


P.  s. 


PHCENIX,  Nurseryman, 

BL,OOMINOTON.  11,1,. 


Alfalfa.  OranH  CIov»r,  VeBetable,  Flower  and 

Seeds  of  every  variety.  Trees  and  Nur«ery  Stock.  B  F. 
WELLINGTON,  426  Washington  St.,:San  Francisco,  Oal. 


Onion  Sets.  Grass,  Clover.  Vegetable 
and  Flower  .Seeds. 

LiHGBST  STOCK  AND 

MOST  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT. 

Illustrated  Descriptive  and  Priced  Seed  Catalogue  for 
1892.  the  most  elaborate  and  valuable  ol  its  kind  of  any 
Pacific  Coast  publication,  mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 
Address 

E.  J.  BOWEN, 

815  &  SI  7  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco, 
or  65  Front  Street,  Portland,  Or. 


NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES, 

ESTABLISHED  1878. 

FRUIT  TREES,   NUT  TREES, 

SMALL  FRUITS,  SHADE  TREES. 

ORNAMENTAL  STOCK,  ROSES, PALMS, ETC. 
Strictly  First-Class. 

Special  Attention  called  to  Magnificent  Stock  of 

FRENCH  PBUNKS  (Petite  d'Agen), 
BOBB  DB  SBRGENT  PRUNES, 
PAPER  8HEI.I.  ENGLISH  WALNUTS. 
Send  for  New  Catalogue. 

LEONARD  COATES,  Napa,  Cal. 


:prtjit  trees. 


■  Axxd.  Plus  XTxtx-A,. 


EARLY  CRAWFORD,  FOSTER, 
MUIR    AND    ORANGE  CLiNG 


FXl.X33>J'OZX  3F»I=lXT3XrE s  on  Myrobolan,  Peach  and  Almond  Roots. 


0]a.e>x>x-±es.   Oll-cres.  'VCT'Alxi.-u.tfli 

CORRESPONDENCE  RESPECTFULLY  SOLICITED. 


X3to. 


Growers  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Vegetable,  Flower  and  Farm  Seeds, 
419-421    SANSOME   STREET.    SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


20PkANLS$l. 

FREE  by  mail,  comprising  the  following  list: 
ROSES— Oen.  Jacqueminot,  Ilcrmosa,  Marie  Lambert, 

Clotliilde  Soupert,  Papa  Ciontier. 
GERANIUMS-Wliite  Swan,  J.  P.  Kirtland,  Bruantii, 

Mons.  Dilios  and  Perle. 
CHRYSANTHElViU  MS -leopard,  Clara  Rieman, 

Mrs.  (  ;.  D.  Coleman,  (iloriosum  and  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey. 
BEGON  I  AS— iJiadema,  Clementina,  Alba  Picta,  Bertlie 

C  hatcniirofher  and  Dew  Drop. 
Or  we  ofTtT  10  fin'  nnmpd  Hybrid  Perpetual,  and  |0  named 
everblooiniiig  Kosos  for  $;l.OO.  Our  selection  free  by  mail. 
Send  name  and  we  will  mail  yoii  onr  new  catalogue  of  1892, 
with  latest  novollics  of  Ko«*«-s,  fiiernniiiniN,  <'lirysan> 
thcmninf^,  Bouoiiiiis  nnd  (',-tri>:if  ioirs  atboltnm  prices. 


MAPL=:  G 


E.  BONMER  8c  CO., 

GROVE  GREENHOUSES,  XENIA,  OHIO. 


FRUITVALE  NURSERY, 


PULL  STOCK  OF   

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees ! 

:  FOR  SEASON  1891-92. 

We  are  the  heaviest  growers  of  FIG  TREES  AND  ROOTED  VINES  on  the  Coast. 
FIG  AND  GRAPE  CUTTINGS  (including  Thompson  Seedless)  for  sale. 

 CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED.  ADDRESS  

p.  O.  BOX  42  FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERY, 


OFFERS  A  LARGE  ASSORTMENT  OF  - 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

  SPECIALTIES  I   

WHITE  ADRIATIC  FIGS.  OLIVES,    PLUMS   AND    PRUNES  ON  MYROBOLAN 
ROOT,  GRAPES,   PALMS,  ROSES  AND  OLEANDERS 


THE  TRUE  SMYRNA  FIG,  ALSO  THE  WILD  OR  CAPRI  FIG. 

New  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Pamphlet  on  Fig  Culture  mailed  Free  on  application. 

Correspondence  Solicited.  Address 

GEO.  O.  ROE  DING,  MANAGER.  FRESNO.  OAL. 


1892 


For  Over  Thirty  Tears 

have  always  had  very  pleasant  de.-ilings  together,  the 
■ublic  and  myself,  and  I  again  have  the  pleasure  of 


1892. 


public   — .  _ -    „     .  , 

presenting  to  them  my  Annual  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seed  Catalogue.     It  contains  .the  usual 
immense  variety  of  seed,  with  such  new  kmds  added 
as  h.ive  proved  to  be  rc.il  accjuisitions.  Raising  many 
of  these  varieties  myself,  on  my  four  seed  farms, 
and  testing  others,  I  am  able  to  w.irrant  their  fresh- 
ness and  purity,  under  such  reasonable  conditions  as  are  con- 
tained in  my  Catalogue.     Having  been  their  original  intro- 
ducer, I  am  headquarters  for  choice  Cory  Corn,  Miller  Melon, 
Eclipse  Beet,  Hubbard  .Squash,  Deep  Head,  AH  Seasons  and 
Warren  Cabbage,  Ktc.F.tc.   Catalogue  FKEE  to  alb 
<1.  fl.  II.  OKEGuJaY  •&  SUN,  Murbleheud,  Maaa. 


^  i  KANSAS  SEED  HOUSE,  Lawrencs,  Kan. 

ooi  lloailquarters  liir  Alfalfa,  Japan  and  Bspersotto  Clover,  Jerusalem  and  KafBr 
"  Oirii  Mllo  Miil/.e,  Douiha  Ciiiio  nn<l  Millet  Set'd:  .lohnson,  Bermuda.and  Tex. 
h"  %  Blue  Grans  Seed,  Kansas  Stock  Melons.  Troo  Seeds  tor  Nuraerles  and  Timber 
"  i  Claims.  EVErVtHINC  IN  THE  SEED,  LINE. 

?  4    Oalaloouea  Mailed  FREE.  P-  BABTELWEB  &  CO.,  Lawrence,  Kan. 


Jan.  23  1892. 


f  ACIFie  F^URAId  f  ress. 
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NORTHERN  GROWN  SEEDS 

 FROU  

MINNESOTA. 

New  Stock. 
GRASS,  GARDEN  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS, 

PLANTS,  TREES.  ETC. 

Northern  Seed  Co., 

(Successors  to  WESTCOTT  &  CO.) 
807  CI'AT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAI.. 


VINES  AND^  PLANTS. 

LEADING  VARIETIES  OF  FOREIGN  GRAPES, 
Raspberry, Strawberry  and  Blackberry  Plants.  Price 
00  applicatiou.    L.  D.  BUTT,  Penryn,  Piacer  C^.,  Cal. 


TO  DEALERS  AND  PLANTERS. 

80,000  Bartlett  Pear. 

16,000  Tellow  Cling  and  Free  Peaches. 

Leading  Varieties. 

Royal  A  pricot.  New  White  Nectarine,  French 
Prune. 

JAPAN  PI-UM9  in  Variety. 

D.W.  LEWIS,  Nurseryman, 

SANGER,  CAL. 


^  .  A  LAST  4  BEAR  Uke  WHOLE  lyv 

Y^CMJ  \J^l££^  liXtOI  Trees;  see  "Fruits  andAV 

Fruit  Trees" — Free.  Amer.^;^S 
GardeiLSAys.  Wovel.  UBZFtJL,  to  the  point.  OruiifteJud(l\y\ 
Fii  r  III  er:  Ably  written:  gives  trusty  INFORMATION.  ( 'a/,' " 
Fruit  Grower:  Surprising  LOW  pricesl  Apple,  Pear  ' " 
ry.  Plum, PRTTNE.  Peach,  Ap't,  Quince,  Nut, Or. Trees 
ROSEB — evervlhinr/.  No  largerstocfclnU.S.  No  BETTER. 
No  cheaper.  .STAKK  BROS., 16th  Bt  .Louisi 
QIo.— Founded  lS3o;  OLDEST.  1000  Acres;  LARGEST.! 


TREES 


FRUIT 

AND 

ORNAMENTAL. 

WINE.RAISIJS  and  TABLE, 

New  American  Grape,  "  The  Pierce." 


Olives,  Oranges,  Lemons  and  Figs. 

New  California  Orange,  "Tlic  Joppa." 


Shade  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Climbing  Plants,  Etc. 

Send  or  our  New  Catalogue. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,  ''^^VdA^cT^.^.%r''''- 


ESTABLISHED  1863. 


THOS.  MBHBRIN, 

AGENT  FOR  THE  CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO. 

Largest  and  Most  Complete  Stock  of  Frnit,  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 

npplee,  Almonds,  Apricot,  Pear,  Prune,  Plum,  Peach  and  Cherry. 
Alao  Fine  StocK  Oltveg.  Oranges,  Lemons,  Nat  Trees  and  8mall  Frnlts;  Magnolias, 
Camellias,  Palms;  Large  .Stock  of  Roses,  Clematis,  ICtc,  Etc. 


OB  488,  CLOVER,  VEGETABLE,  FLOWER  AND  TREE  SEEDS,  TOP  ONIONS,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Catalogues  Mailed  Free.  Address 

THOS.  MEHERIN,  516  BATTERY  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


CENTRAL  NURSERY  CO. 

VAN  GELDER  &  WYLIE,  Props. 

A  FULL  LINE  OF  FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 

FOB   SEASON   OF    1891    AND  180S. 

H.OOTED   •VIl>a'ES,   FIO-S,  ETC. 

NUB8BBIB8   LOCATED  AT  AOAMPO  ON   STOCKTON  R.  B. 

OFFICE   IN  SACRAMENTO  FROM   DBCEMBKB  TO  MARCH 


Address  CENTRAL  NURSERY  CO.,  Acampo  or  Sacramento. 


ORANGE  AND  LEMON  TREES. 

Med.  Sweet,  E,  W.  Navel,  Malta  Blood,  P.  R.  St.  Michael,  Satsuma, 


And  other  new  and  old  varieties. 


Villa  Franca ,  Lisbon  and  Eureka  Lemons.   Shamrock  Orange  for  Hedges. 
BANANA  BULBS  (CAVENDISH  ORIINOCO)  50  CENTti  EACH. 

ALOHA  NURSERIES,  Penryn.  Placer  Co.,  California. 


W  H  Wnnn    nn  commission  merchants, 

ill      III      ll\J\JU     VA)    \J\Jat  AND  WHOLESALE  DEALERS  IN 

OALIFORNIA  FRUITS  AND  PRODUCE. 

ALFALFA  SBED|ii7  to  i26  j  street, 

A  8PBOIALTT.  I         SACRAMENTO.  CAL. 


THOMAS'  NURSERY, 

I.  H.  THOMAS  &  SON.  Proprietors. 


VISALIA,  OALIFORNIA. 

A  FULL  LINE  OF  FRUIT  TREES. 

The  Famous  Early  Imperial  Peach  a  Specialty, 

BEING  THE  FIRST  YEAR  ON  THE  MARKET. 

IT  IS  TWO  WEEKS  EARLIER  THAN  THE  FOSTER  OR  EARLY  CRAWFORD. 

SEND    FOR  CATALOGUE. 


FRENCH  PRUNE  TREES. 

4  TO  6  FT.;  2  TO  3^  FT.;  1  TO  2  FT. 

AT  VERY  LOW  RATES. 

These  trees  have  an  extra  Sne  lot  of  roots,  and  are  guaranteed  to  be  the  ge-.uine  French  Prune,  t>ie  well  known 
variety  which  is  grown  and  dried  so  auccesefully  in  California. 

White  Adriatic  Figs,  2  to  4  Feet, 

AT  AN  IXTREMELY  LOW  PRICE. 
ALL  THE   LEADING   VARIETIES  OF   FRUIT  TREES. 
Our  Stocli  la  all  of  Our  Own  Raising.     We  use  no  Eastern  Stock  whatever. 

 ADDRESS  

P.  W.  Treat,  Davisville  Nurseries,  Davisville,  California. 


SEYIN  VINCENT  &  CO 


ESTABLISHED  1851. 


Oldest  and  Most  Reliable  Seed  House  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


In  no  business  In  existence  is  there  »  greater  room  for  fraud  and  deception  than  in  the  SEED  BUSINESS.  In 
notliing  should  more  care  be  exercised  than  in  the  purchase  of  Seeds  Many  Qaideners  both  professional  at<d 
amateur,  have  found  out  what  it  was  to  buy  SEEDS  from  IRRESPONSIBLE  Sll-EDsMEN. 

We  do  not  believe  that  people  want  to  be  HUMBUGGED  when  they  buy  Sfeds,  cocsequentlv  we  believe  in 
sending  out  only  the  best  whirih  we  can  grow  or  procure.  HONEST  SEEDS  AT  UUNEST  PRICES. 
Thsee  not  already  purchasers  of  our  SEEDS  are  respectly  invited  to  make  a  trial  of  them. 

WE  GUARANTEE  THAT  ALL  SEEDS  SOLD  BY  US  SHALL  PROVE  TO  BE  A3  REPRESENTED. 

We  mail  free  on  application  our  beautifully  Illustrated  Catalogue,  containing  description  and  prices  of  Grass, 
Vegetable  and  Flower  S«eds  of  all  descriptions,  Fruit  Trees,  Plants,  etc. 


607  SANSOME  STREET,  SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


STOCKTON  NURSERIES. 

600,000   ROOTED   MUSCAT  VINES 

Special  Prices  on  Lots  of  60,000  or  more. 

White  Adriatic  and  San  Pedro  Figs 

A  Full  Line  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Palms,  Roses  &  Small  Fruits. 

ESTABLISHED  1858.       WRITE  FOR  PRICE  LIST.  .  ' 

iS  tools,  toss. .  -----  Oa,liror-«a.l«,, 


s^oHi;.^LP  4^^^^^^^^^^  NORTHERN  GROWN  -  SEEDS 


"IIP 


more  hard  times  if  you  plant  Salzer's  Seed».  Whj-T  Because  they  are  -vigorm 
-nd  prolific.  You  have  of  ten  seen  seed  come  np  sickly  and  ■vreajc,  with  not 
__     „h  life  to  produce  a  crop.  That  wasn't  Salzer's  Seeds.  They  don't  act  that 
way.  They  are  full  of  life  and  vigor.  When  you  sow  you  expect  "to  reap.  That's 

eternally  righr.  If  yon  wish  to  reap  big  crops,  pood   

seed  must  be  sown.  That's  why  I  want  you  to  send  for 
my  catalog.  I  am  the  Only  seedsman  making  Farm 
Seeds  a  specially.  Use  5,000  acres.  New  Whetkt,  Bar- 
Icy,  Oats,  Corn,  etc.  Largest  grower  of  6eed 

POTATOES  i^'fe'^ortd 

samples  Farm  Seeds  lor  80  postage! 

'=°"B2  cts. 

to  introduce  my  Xortheni  Orown  Seeds  er* 
ervwhere,  I  offer  postpaid;— 
t  PkK.  Melon,  ■> 

_  _jtaIo(r  ill 
merica  under 


Elegant  Seed  Catalog  6c,with  9  pitgs  ITc. 


cJOHNA.SALZER-  lagro55E,wi5 
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ROOT'S  STEEL  OR  IRON  SPIRAL  RIVETED  PIPE. 


3  TO  24  INCHES 
DIAMETER. 


2  TO   25  FEET 
LENGTHS. 


OONNEOTIONS 


-AND- 


FITTINGS 

TO  SUIT  SERVICE 
HEaUIRED. 


Unrivalled  for  WATER  WORKS,  HYDRAULIC  MINING,  IRRIGATION,  ^\'jF^^ c,.^^s  been  Proved  by  Fourteen  Years  Practical  Experience. 


Factory:    Greenooint,  L.  I. 
New  York  Office:   28  Cliff  Street. 


Pacific  Coast  Office,  23  Davis  Stfb2'^4?3an  Francisco. 

THE  GEO.   P.  EBERHARD  COMPANY,  Managers. 


(  Formerly  Called  "  TRIUMPH."  ) 

ENDORSED  BY  ALL!  If  ^  A  SUCCESS  EVERYWHERE 


STJCCESS  I 


Stylo  A. 


Greatest  Pulverizer  of  the  Age. 

SOMETHING  NEW  AND  ORIGINAL. 

DO    ISrOX    BE   IDECEI'VEID   BY  Ils^ITA-TIOISrS. 


TuLARB,  Cal  ,  Nov.  28,  1891. 
H.  C.  8H4W  PLOW  WORKS,  Stockton,  Cal.— Dear  Sir:    In  response  to  vours  of  the  25th  would  say  that  I  am 
pleased  to  give  your  Triumph  Spadin?  Harrow  a  good  recommend.    I  have  used  two  harrows  to  cultivate  my 
orchard  and  vineyard  for  the  past  year,  and  they  did  my  work  better  than  any  tool  used  to  do  like  work  on  my 
ranch.    I  am  very  well  pleased  with  the  harrows.    Yours  truly,  A.  W.  TOZER. 

TuLARB,  Cal.,  Nov.  28,  1891. 

H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORK',  Stockton,  Cil  —Dear  Sir:  We  have  your  favor  of  the  26th  Inst.  In  regard  to 
the  Morgan  Spading  Harrow  would  say  that  we  have  used  the  harrow  cultivating  our  orchard  and  vineyard  and 
find  it  just  the  tool.  In  fact,  we  know  of  no  tool  that  will  surpass  It  as  a  cultivator.    Yours  truly, 

H4.TCH  &  GIST. 

VisALiA,  Cal.,  Deo.  6,  1891. 

H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS,  Stockton,  Cal.— Dear  Sir:  The  Spading  Harrow  I  purchased  from  L.  N.  Wo  d, 
your  agent,  is  a  complete  success  I  have  had  considerable  experience  in  the  orchard  and  nursery  b  siness  in  this 
St^te,  and  I  can  from  personal  experience  recommend  the  Morgan  Spading  Harrow  to  be  the  be.st  cult  vator  in  ex- 
istence.   Respectfully  yours,  CAIN  FRUIT  &  NURSERY  CO  ,  Supt.  GEO.  F  BEALES. 

We  are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Coast. 

H.C.SHAW  PLOW  WORKS 

361,  363  365.  367.  370  389  and  390  El  Dorado  Street. 
STOCKTON,  CAL. 


s 


I 


O 


I 


PLANTS 

Corn, 
Beans, 
Ensilage, 


DISTRIBUTES 
FERTILIZERS. 

Absolutely  Guaranteed. 

Illustrated  Circular  sent  Free. 
(Mention  this  paper.) 

MFGrcO.,  Three  Rivers,  IVIIcho 


Ktc.,  Etc. 

ASPINWALL 

TRUMAN  HOOKER  &  CO..  San  PranclBco  and  Fresno,  Aaente  for  the  Pacific  Ooast. 


BREED'S  UNIVERSAL  WEEDER 

Every  practical  farmer  Is  especially  Interested  in  any  implement  that  will  tend  to  lessen 
the  amount  of  his  labor  and  Increase  the  production  of  his  crops  and  is  constantly  on  the 
outlook  for  such  Implements.  During  the  last  few  years  the  methods  of  cultivation  of  crops 
ii.iVR  become  almost  (entirely  revolutionized.  The  deep  root  pruning  process  is  going  out. 
Surface  culture  Is  going  to  become  universal.  For  this  purpose  no  implement  equals  the 
BREED  WEEDER.   Investigate.  Send  for  circulars. 

General  AgentB.  KNaPP.  BUBBBLL  &  CO.,  Portland.  OreKon. 


Pi  pt: 


ALL  SIZES,  FOR  GAS.  STEAM  AND  WATER. 

  WE  itfANUFACTURE  

SHEET  IRON  AND  STEEL  PIPE, 

ALL,  SIZES, 

For  Water  Supply,  Mining,  Irrigating  Purposes,  Stock 
Ranches,  Etc. 

Made  in  Lienglbs  Desired  from  16  to  30  feet. 


The  Cut  shows  a  Section  of  Three  .TointB 

DOUBLE  RIVETED  SHEET  IRON  PIPE. 

In  the  manufacture  of  this  Pipe,  we  use  only  a  high  grade  of  annealed 
Charcoal  Iron  of  great  tensile  strength. 

The  weight  or  tbicVness  of  metal  used.  Is  graded  according  to  service 
required,  and  pressure  to  which  the  Pipe  will  be  subjected. 


FOR  ALL  UNDERGROUND  PURPOSES,  we  Immerse  thelPipe 
in  a  b»th  containing  a  epe-ial  mixture  of  ASPBALTUM,  »-ITCH  and 
PETROLKUAt,  at  R  Temperatare  of  300°  Farenhelt.  It  thus 
receives  a  thoroueh  coating,  both  inside  and  outside,  rendering  It  Impervious 
to  the  alkalies  of  the  earth,  rust,  etc.,  and  is  practically  indestructible. 


Black,  Painted  and  Galvanized,  for  Roof  and.Sides  of 

HAY  BARNS.  DRY  HOUSES  STABLES,  ETC. 


W.W.  MONTAGUES  CO. 

SAN  FaANCISCO-SAN  JOSE-LOS  ANGELES. 


No  story  need  be  told  of  the  Cyclone  or  of  the  number  that  have  been  sold.  They  can  be  seen  working  in 
every  Inhabited  fart  of  the  Pacific  Slope  whilst  hundreds  are  exported  every  year. 

The  Cyclone  mill  is  not  an  experiment,  but  acknowledged  by  all  who  have  used  it  to  be  the  most  powerful  and 
dural'le  mill  on  the  market. 

It  is  simple  in  construction,  has  no  cogs  or  complicated  gekring  to  get  out  of  order.  Has  only  three  principal 
bearings,  heavily  babbited  boxes  and  self  oiling  apartments. 

The  wheel  and  vane  of  the  Cyclone  (which  are  the  most  durable  parts  of  any  solid  wheel  mill)  are  made  strong 
and  of  well  seasoned  wood  finished  with  the  best  lead  and  oil  which  neither  blister  in  the  sun  nor  is  consumed  by  rust 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  to 

Pacific  Manufacturing  Company, 

575  MISSION  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CdL. 

Manufacturers  and  Jobbers  of  Windmills,  Pumpf,  Tanks,  TUBULAR 
WELL  TOOLS,  Pipe,  Fittings,  Bto.,  Etc. 
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Practically  Settled. 

Since  our  last  issue  the  Cliilean  question  has  taken  on 
an  entirely  new  character.  In  the  midst  of  the  negotia- 
tions then  pending,  Chile  peremptorily  demanded  the  recall 
of  our  Minister  Egan  as  an  official  not  personally  in  good 
odor.  Our  Government  held  that  whatever  might  be  the 
personal  ill-feeling  toward  Mr.  Egan  it  was  due  to  his 
obedience  to  orders,  and  iu  response  delivered  to  Chile  its 
ultimatum.  Chile  was  called  upon  to 
withdraw  the  offensive  letter  written  at 
the  beginning  of  the  trouble,  to  withdraw 
its  demand  for  Egan's  recall  and  to  make 
suitable  apology  and  indemnity  for  the 
Baltimore  outrage. 

These  demands  were  presented  sim,  ly 
and  in  civil  terms,  but  in  a  tone  clearly 
implying  that  if  they  failed  of  a  satisfac- 
tory response,  Chile  could  look  out  for 
"  consequences."  On  the  day  following 
this  demand,  the  President  submitted  to 
Congress  a  special  message  in  which  the 
whole  question  at  issue  was  admirably 
and  temperately  summed  up.  Diplomacy, 
he  said,  had  come  to  its  last  resource,  and 
it  now  remained  for  Congress  to  deter- 
mine what  was  necessary  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  dignityof  the  nation.  Here 
the  matter  rests  so  far  as  our  side  of  the 
controversy  is  concerned.  But  it  is  un- 
officially reported  that  Chile  has  responded 
by  recalling  the  offensive  letter  in  ques- 
tion, recalling  her  demand  for  the  dis- 
missal of  Egan  and  by  proposing  to  sub- 
mit the  Baltimore  matter  to  arbitration  of 
any  other  nation  or  to  the  Supreme  Court 
at  Washington.  These  terms,  though  not 
in  such  frank  spirit  as  they  might  be,  are 
still  fairly  reasonable  and  will  no  doubt 
be  accepted.  There  will  be  no  end  of 
correspondence  and  unlimited  measure- 
ments of  red  tape  but  the  danger  of  war, 
if  indeed  there  ever  was  any  danger,  is 
now  past. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  note  the  admira- 
ble spirit  in  which  the  American  people 
have  borne  themselves  during  this  long 
negotiation.  The  offense  was  a  most 
flagrant  one,  an  incident  of  a  sort  most 
likely  to  inflame  national  resentment.  It 
would  not  have  been  surprising  if  a  spirit 
of  hot  indignation  had  overborne  all 
calmer  judgment  and  had  forced  our  Gov- 
ernment to  visit  upon  Chile  such  humilia- 
tion as  we  were  quite  able  to  inflict.  But 
not  for  one  moment  has  there  been  failure 
to  respect  our  position  as  the  stronger 
nation,  from  whom  deliberation  and  con- 
cession was  due.  There  has  been  no  wish 
to  push  on  to  a  war  in  which  we  would  be  certain  of  success. 
On  the  contrary,  public  sentiment  has  stood  for  peace  if  it 
could  tie  maintained  upon  terms  honorable  to  our  flag.  The 
self-control  of  our  people  under  aggravating  circumstances 
has  been  a  most  admirable  expression  of  public  spirit.  Inci- 
dents like  this  encourage  to  better  opinions,  those  who  see 
in  the  corruptions  of  politics,  the  jobberies  of  legislation 
and  the  iniquities  of  corporation  business  methods  the 
evil  stars  of  government  by  the  people. 


Mr.  Jordan's  Folly. 

The  Napa  County  Alliance  has  gone  to  a  passionate 
length  in  its  condemnation  of  President  Jordan  of  the 
Stanford  University,  and  has  displayed  a  lack  of  tem- 
perance in  judgment  not  at  all  creditable;  but  on  the  other 
hand  there  was  good  ground  for  indignation.  Mr.  Jor- 
dan has  shown  himself  a  very  shallow  observer  and  critic, 
and  has  given  the  rural  population  of  the  country  good 


Bbnoticial  Bugs  —Another  shipment  of  scale-eating 
\&(]yh\irh  and  of  moth  cocoons  of  a  species  the  larvje  of 
which  feed  upon  the  black  scale,  have  been  received  from 
Mr.  Koebele,  and  are  being  distributed  by  Secretary 
I^ieloDg  of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture. 


"JAY  COOKE'S  FARM." 

reason  to  dislike  him.  His  charge  that  idleness,  shift- 
lessness  and  loaferism  are  characteristic  rural  vices,  is 
utterly  absurd  and  indefensible.  If  Mr.  Stanford  is  to 
make  a  success  of  his  University  he  will  have  to  put  at  its 
head  a  man  of  sounder  judgment  and  broader  sympathies. 

Orange  Freights. — The  Santa  Fe  route  has  declared 
an  "exigency  rate"  of  90  cents  per  hundred  on  oranges 
from  Southern  California  to  Missouri  River  points,  instead 
of  the  old  rate  of  $1.25.  It  is  thought  this  may  lead  to  a 
war  of  rates  to  secure  the  hauling  of  the  orange  crop  which, 
because  of  wind  and  frost,  will  be  less  than  anticipated. 

The  Beet  Sdgar  Prodtjcers  of  the  United  States  have 
formed  an  association  for  mutual  benefit.  The  first  meet- 
was  held  in  this  city  on  Tuesday. 


Castle  Rock.— "Jay  Cooke's  Farm." 

One  of  the  notable  and  famous  wonders  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  is  Castle  Rock,  a  majestic  pillar  of  basalt  which 
stands  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Columbia  river,  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  grand  gorge  which  that  noble 
stream  has  furrowed  through  the  heart  of  the  Cascade 
mountains. 

It  rises  abruptly  from  the  water's  edge,  in  the  midst  of  a 
level  space,  wholly  detached  from  the 
mountain  chain  of  which  it  is  an  outpost, 
and  reaches  an  elevation  of  between  eight 
and  nine  hundred  feet.  It  is  almost  cir- 
cular at  its  base,  and  is  perhaps  an  eighth 
of  a  mile  in  diameter.  Its  sides  are  pre- 
cipitous, of  a  dark-brown  and  gray  stone, 
the  common  basalt  of  the  Cascade  Range 
of  mountains,  and  its  conical  summit  is 
crowned  by  a  scattering  growth  of  majes- 
tic forest  trees. 

There  is  nothing  like  this  grand  pillar 
anywhere  else  in  the  world.  It  has  long 
been  the  wonder  of  geologists,  and  the  ad- 
miration of  the  thousands  who  annually 
visit  the  grand  gorge  of  the  Columbia, 
which  is  truly  one  of  the  beauty  spots  of 
the  world. 

Many  years  ago  the  fame  of  this  giant 
pillar  of  stone  reached  the  eminent  finan- 
cier, Hon.  Jay  Cooke,  of  Philadelphia, 
then  at  the  zenith  of  his  greatness,  and  at 
the  head  of  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad 
enterprise.  Through  a  whim  he  desired 
to  become  its  owner,  and  by  a  consider- 
able payment  to  the  Government,  under 
the  land  entry  laws,  became  in  fact  its 
proprietor.  He  offered  a  prize  of  $500  to 
whoever  would  scale  its  precipitous  sides 
and  plant  the  American  flag  upon  its 
summit,  and  the  offer  has  never  been 
withdrawn.  Every  year  a  new  effort  is 
made  by  some  adventurer,  but  none  of 
these  have  ever  yet  been  successful.  A 
crowd  of  soldiers  from  Vancouver  bar- 
racks determined  some  years  ago  to  win 
this  prize,  and  spent  a  week  in  vain  efforts 
to  reach  the  summit.  Every  device  that 
could  be  operated  was  tried,  including  the 
flying  of  kites  across  the  mountain  ;  but 
all  failed,  and  it  was  given  up  as  a  bad 
job. 

On  the  maps  of  the  country,  and  in  the 
ten  thousand  pictures  of  which  this  noble 
pillar  is  the  theme,  it  is  styled  Castle 
Rock,  but  the  people  of  Oregon  and 
Washington  rarely  refer  to  it  except  ironi- 
cally as  "Jay  Cooke's  Farm."  This  name 
will  probably  last  as  long  as  the  rock  does. 
It  is  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  piece 
of  landed  property  in  the  United  States,  and  certainly  the 
most  unique  "farm"  within  its  boundary. 

On  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Cooke's  first  visit  to  the  Pacific 
Coast,  only  a  few  months  ago,  he  was  taken  to  see  this 
"  farm,"  and  one  of  his  entertainers  laughingly  asked  him 
what  he  would  take  for  it.  "  Well,  I  hardly  know,"  said 
Mr,  Cooke,  "  it  comes  high." 


Fob  the  World's  Fair. — The  California  World's  Fair 
Commission  is  regularly  at  work  now  preparing  for  its  dis- 
play of  the  State  at  Chicago.  A  host  of  propositions  is 
being  brought  to  its  attention.  It  appears  that  there  is  a 
good  disposition  to  favor  the  various  horticultural  inter- 
ests of  the  State,  and  that  a  grand  display  of  our  trees  and 
shrubs,  fruits  and  flowers,  will  be  realized. 
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Concerning  English  Names  for  Our 
Western  Forest  Trees. 

fWritten  for  the  Rukal  Press  by  J.  G.  Lemmon.] 
\Concludcd from  page  7 1  ] 

Sub-Tribe  II.  Solitaires. 

Trees  with  all  the  leaves  solitary,  not  in 
fascicles  nor  tufted. 

Section  i.— Penderes,  The  Spruces. 
Trees  with  fruit  pendent  from  or  near  the 
end  of  the  branchlets.  Four  closely  related 
genera,  often  considered  as  one  polymor- 
phous genus,  but  clearly  distinct. 

PiCEA,  Link.  True  Spruce.  —  Cones 
terminal,  leaves  scaitered,  sessile,  with 
prominent,  persistent  bases  or  pulvinse. 

30.  P.  laxa,  Sargent.  (Until  recently 
P.  alba.)  "White  Spruce." — Trees  of  far 
northern  regions,  with  glaucous  or  white 
leaves. 

31.  Mariana,  Sargent.  (Until  re- 
cently P.  nigra!)  "Black  Spruce.'' —  North- 
ern trees  with  dark  green  foliage. 

32.  P.  Engelnianni,  Engelm.  -  "Engel- 
mann's  Spruce." — Rocky  Mts.  and  westward 
to  near  California.  Branchlets  short  and 
thick;  cones  elliptical. 

33.  P.  pungens,  Engelm.  "Prickly  or 
Blue  Spruce." — Rocky  Mts.  and  westwaid 
to  Wyom'ng,  along  streams.  Remarkable 
for  its  sharp,  very  glaucous  leaves. 

34.  P.Sitchemis,  Carriere.  "Great  Tide- 
land  Spruce." — Reaches  the  California  coast 
from  the  north.  Large  trees,  with  slender 
branchlets  and  cylindrical  cones. 

35.  P.  Breweriana,  S.  Watson.  "Weep- 
ing Spruce." — A  recent  discovery  on  the 
Siskiyou  Mts.  Branchlets  very  long,  slen- 
der and  pendent;  cones  tapering  to  each 
end. 

Hesperopeuce,  Lemmon.  Western 
Spruce. — Cones  terminal,  small,  the  scales 
usually  reflexed  at  maturity;  leaves  scattered 
(not  in  two  ranks),  narrowed  at  base  and 
with  a  single,  large  resin  duct;  seeds  angu- 
lar and  bearing  resin  vesicles;  pollen  bi- 
lobed. 

36.  H.  Pattoniana,  Lemmon.  (Until  re- 
cently Tsu^a  Paiiofiinna.)  "Alpine 
Western  Spruce." — Alpine  or  sub-alpine 
trees  of  the  Sierra  and  Rocky  Mts. 
A  solitary  species  usually  classed  with 
the  Hemlock  Spruces,  but  clearly  distinct. 

TsuGA,  Carriere.  Hemlock  Spruce  — 
Cones  terminal,  very  small;  leaves  two- 
ranked,  flat,  pulvina  not  prominent  etc., 
only  one  species  in  Northwest  America; 
pollen  discoidal. 

37.  T.  Mertensiana,  Carriere.  "West- 
ern Hemlock  Spruce." — A  large  tree  of  the 
Northwest,  reaching  Northern  California. 

PSEUDOTSUG  A,  Carriere.  False  Spruces. 
— Cones  sub-terminal,  with  long,  exserted 
bracts  or  leaves  between  the  scales ;  true  leaves 
petioled  or  stalked,  leaving  when  fallen, 
oval,  transverse  scars,  etc.  Two  species, 
both  in  Northwest  America. 

38.  P.  taxifolia,  Britton.  (Until  recently 
P.  Dous^lassii.)  "Douglas  Spruce." — A 
large  and  valuable  lumber  tree  of  the  North- 
west; abundant  in  California. 

39.  P.  fnacrocarpa,  Lemmon.  "Big- 
Cone  Spruce." — A  very  large-coned  spruce 
local  on  the  San  Bernardino  and  neighbor- 
ing mountains  of  California.  Trees  less 
symmetrical  than  the  other  species. 

Section  2. — Erectes,  True  Firs.— 
Cones  erect,  lateral,  sessile,  nearly  cylindri- 
cal, axillary  from  the  upper  side  of  mostly 
the  upper  limbs;  the  scales  deciduous.  A'l  in 
one  large  genus  well  represented  in  the 
Northwest,  including  California. 

Abies,  Link.  True  Firs.— Mostly  large 
trees  which  branches  in  horizontal  whorls  or 
strata;  the  leaves  mostly  two-ranked  on  young 
trees  and  lower  branches.  The  Firs  of 
Northwest  America  are  comprised  in  two 
sections: 

Section  i.— Megacarp^e,  Red  Firs.— 
Species  with  cones  mostly  large;  bark  reddish 
within;  leaves  short,  not  twisted  at  base. 

40.  A.  lasiocarpa,  Nuttall.  "Downy 
Cone  or  Sub-Alpine  Fir." — Rare  on  high 
peaks  of  the  Northwest.  Cone  scales  bear- 
ing short,  brownish  hairs.  Leaves  small  and 
very  short. 

41.  A.  amabilis,  Forbes.  "  Lovely  Red 
Fir." — A  rare  tree  on  peaks  near  the 
cascades  of  the  Columbia  and  northward  to 
Eraser  river;  cone  bracts  short,  concealed; 
leaves  flat. 

42.  A.  nobilis,  Lindley.  "Feathered  Red 
Fir." — A  rare  tree  near  Mt.  Hood  and  in  a 
few  other  northern  localities.  Cone  bracts 
large,  long,  exserted  and  reflexed. 

43.  A.  Magnifica,  Murray.  "California 
Red  Fir. — Attains  the  largest  size  of  any 
tree  of  the  genus;  on  high  plateaus  and 
mountains  of  California;  bracts  mostly  con- 
cealed, leaves  quadrangular. 

Variety,  Shasiensis,  Lemmon.  ''Shasta 


Red  Fir,"  near  Shasta,  bracts  long,  exserted. 

Variety,  xanthocarpa,  Lemmon.  "Yellow- 
fruited  Fir,"  near  Webber  lake  and  south- 
ward to  Mt.  Whitney;  cones,  yellowish. 

Section  2.-Microcarp.«.-White  Firs; 
Cones  smaller;  bark  whitish  within;  leaves 
longer,  mostly  flat,  and  twisted  at  base. 

'  44.  A.  grandis,  Lindley, "  Oregon  White 
Fir." — Large  trees  of  the  Northwest  and 
reaching  California.    Leaves  dark  green. 

45.  A.  Lowiana,  McNab,  "  California 
White  Fir." — Common  in  the  California 
mountains  at  middle  altitudes.  Leaves 
whitened  below. 

46.  A.  coficolor,  Lindley,  "  Colorado 
While  Fir." — Summits  of  the  watershed  of 
the  Colorado  river,  including  Wyoming, 
Colorado,  Utah  and  New  Mexico.  Leaves, 
large,  whitened  above  and  below. 

47.  A.  venusta,  Sargent,  (until  recently 
A.  bracfcaia,)  "Bristle-Cone  Fir." — Ex- 
tremely local  in  the  Santa  Lucia  mountains 
of  California.  Cone-bracts  with  the  large 
midribs  long  exserted,  like  stiff  bristles. 
Leaves  very  large  and  long. 

48.  A.  religiosa,  Schlectendal,  "  Mexican 
Sacred  Fir." — Beautiful  trees  on  high  peaks 
of  the  Cordilleries  of  northern  Mexico  and 
southward  to  the  mountains  of  Guatamala. 
Cones  with  bracts  long  exserted. 

CUPRESSACE/E. 
Cypresses  and  Their  Allies. 

Mostly  important  trees,  widely  distributed 
and  including  some  of  the  largest  trees 
known,  particularly  abundant  in  former 
ages  of  the  earth.  Leaves  spiral,  opposite, 
or  ternate,  usually  small  and  scale-like 
Fruit,  diverse,  small. 

They  divide  into  three  Tribes. 

TaxodinE/*;. — Cone-scales  spiral  and  pel- 
tate; leaves  spiral  Trees  of  the  largest  size, 

Cupressine^. — Cone-scales  opposite  or 
verticillate,  either  valyate  or  peltate;  leaves 
opposite,  scale-like. 

JUNIPERINE^. — Fruit,  berry-like,  with 
vestiges  of  scales;  leaves  opposite  or  ternate. 

Tribe  I.,  Taxodinese. 

The  leading  tribe  have  their  leaves  spiral 
and  the  cone  with  scales  spirally  arranged, 
terminating  in  rounded  bosses  or  flat,  shield- 
like heads. 
They  divide  into  two  Sections: — 
Taxodie^.  —  Cone-axis  elongated,  com- 
prising two  genera;  one  in  the  Eastern 
States,  the  other  in  California — the  "  Big 
Trees." 

Glyptostrobi.  — Cone-axis  depressed; 
comprises  two  genera,  neither  indigenous  to 
the  Northwest,  but  often  cultivated. 

The  Taxodi/E  include  the  two  genera  of 
monster  trees: 

Taxodium,  the  Eastern  Bald  Cypress,  and 
Sequoia,  the  California  Redwoods 
or  Big  Trees,  the  largest  and  most  mag- 
nificent trees  known;  peculiarly  confined  to 
the  limits  ot  California. 

49.  Ji".  sempervirens,  "  Coast  Redwood." 
The  famous  lumber  tree,  growing  only  near 
the  ocean  in  numerous  groves  from  Monte- 
rey bay  to  near  the  Oregon  line.  Cones 
the  size  of  a  lady's  thimble;  leaves  about 
half  an  inch  thick  in  two-ranks. 

50.  S.  giganlea,  Decaisne,  "  Giant  Se- 
quoia," "  Big  Trees." —  Limited  to  a  few 
groves  (about  20)  in  the  high  Sierra  from 
Calaveras  Co.  to  Kern  Co.  Cones  about 
the  size  of  a  hen's  egg;  leaves  scale-like, 
scattered.  (This  matchless  tree  is  often 
miscalled  "  Wellingtonia.") 

Tribe  II,  Cupresslneae. 

This  tribe  includes  a  large  number  of 
genera  and  species  of  slow-growing  trees, 
most  of  them  in  the  Old  World  and  Aus- 
tralia, with  four  genera  in  the  United  States, 
comprising  ten  species,  six  of  them  in  North- 
west America.  The  wood  of  all  these  trees 
is  peculiarly  fragrant  and  pungent ;  the 
leaves  small  and  scale-like;  the  cones  small, 
with  scales  valvate  or  peltate.  They  com- 
prise in  America  two  pairs  of  closely  allied 
genera. 

First  Pair.  American  Cedars,  with 
cones  oblong  and  scales  flat,  convex  or 
thickened;  branchlets  flattened  horizontally, 
with  dimorphous,  decurrent  leaves. 

Thuya,  Red  Cedar.— Fertile  scales  six, 
unequal  in  size,  thin;  seeds  12.  Two  spe- 
cies in  America,  one  in  the  Eastern  States, 
the  other  in  the  Northwest.  Heartwood 
reddish. 

51.  T.  giganiea,  "Gigantic  or  Pacific  Red 
Cedar." — A  noble  tree,  with  headquarters  of 
greatest  development  around  Puget  Sound. 
Apt  to  taper  rapidly  from  a  thick,  hollow 
base,  hence  highly  prized  for  dug  out  boats; 
also  the  wood  being  very  durable  is  highly 
prized  for  shingles,  clapboards,  etc. 

LiBOCEDRUS,  Incense  Cedar. — Cones 
the  size  of  a  lady's  thimble;  fertile  scales  two, 
equal  sized,  thick,  convex;  seeds  four,  long- 
winged. 

52.  L.  decurrens,  Torrey, "California  Post 
Cedar." — A  beautiful  and  very  valuable  tree 
of  California  mountains,    Most  of  the  trees 


afifected  within  by  a  fungus — "  dry  rot.'' 
Second  Pair,  True  Cypresses,  with 

cones  globular  and  scales  ob-pyramidal  and 

peltate.    Heartwood  yellowish. 
Cham.'ECypari.s,   Ground  Cypress  or 

Cedar.— Branchlets  horizontal  and  leaves 

2-ranked;  cones  the  size  of  peas,  maturing 

in  one  year;  seeds  few,  narrowly  winged. 

One  species  in  the  Eastern  States,  two  in 

the  Northwest. 

53.  Ch.  Nutkaensis,  Spach,  ".Alaska 
Ground  Cypress."  Abundant  around  Puget 
Sound  and  northward  on  the  islands  and 
peninsulas  of  Alaska.  Timber  a  bright, 
clear  yellow;  highly  prized  for  cabinet  work. 

54.  Ch.  Laivsoiiiana,  Parlatore,  "  Port 
Orford  Cedar."  Most  beautiful  of  ornamen- 
tal trees,  with  its  fan-like,  horizontal  or 
declined  foliage,  and,  in  the  season,  its 
numerous  small  globular  cones.  Timber 
light  cream  color,  very  serviceable,  with  a 
satin  gloss  and  a  pungent,  aromatic  odor. 

Cupressus,  True  Standard  Cypress. 
Trees  or  shrubs  with  cones  larger,  requiring 
two  years  to  mature;  seeds  numerous,  6  to 
20  to  each  scale,  leaves  not  in  two  ranks, 
but  scattered;  trees  readily  yielding  to  treat- 
ment with  pruning  shears. 

55.  C.  Gtiadaloupensis,  S.  Watson, 
"  Guadaloupe  Cypress."  Native  of  Guada- 
loupe  island,  off  the  coast  of  Mexico,  and 
reported  from  the  coast  of  San  Diego  Co., 
Cal.  Branchlets  slender,  drooping,  light 
green;  the  bark  flaking  off,  leaves  a  claret 
red  surface  to  the  limbs. 

56.  C.  Arizonica,  Greene,  "Arizona  Red- 
bark  Cypress."  Trees  of  the  highest  peaks 
of  Arizona  mountains.  Branchlets  erect, 
short,  stout,  and  distinctly  quadrangular, 
caused  by  the  closely  appressed  leaves  in 
four  ranks. 

57.  C.  Macrocarpa,  Hartweg,  "Monterey 
Cypress."  The  familiar  hedge-making  tree, 
indigenous  upon  Point  Pinos,  near  Monterey, 
where  the  cutting  winds  from  the  ocean  have 
fashioned  the  old,  slow-growing  trees  into 
fantastic  shapes.  Cones  the  largest  of  the 
genus,  about  an  inch  thick. 

58.  C.  Goveniana,  Gordon,  "  North 
Coast  Cypress."  Rare,  shrubby  trees  from 
Monterey  bay  northward.  Foliage  pea 
green;  cones  small,  of  six  scales. 

59.  C.  Maciiabia?ia,  Murray,  "  California 
Mountain  Cypress."  A  tall  shrub  branching 
from  the  ground.  Branchlets  numerous, 
slender;  foliage  dark  green;  cones  very  small 
with  prominent  bosses. 

Tribe  III,  Juniperineae. 

This,  the  last  tribe  of  the  Cypress-like 
trees,  is  peculiar  in  being  so  compact  and 
uniform  a  group  that,  though  composed  of 
a  large  number  of  species,  they  are  all  usu- 
ally regarded  as  forming  one  genus,  with 
small,  consolidated,  berry-like  fruit. 

Juniperus,  Juniper.  —  Twenty  species 
in  the  old  world  (two  of  them  appar- 
ently reaching  North  America),  five  in  Mex- 
ico, and  four  or  five  in  more  northern  re- 
gions.   Heartwood  reddish. 

60.  J.  pachyphlcea,T orrey,  "Thick-barked 
Juniper."  A  species  in  Arizona  and  north- 
ern Mexico,  with  thick,  hard  bark,  finely 
checked  like  a  white  oak;  berries  large  and 
sweetish,  much  prized  by  Aborigines  for 
food. 

61.  J.  occidentalis.  Hooker,  "Western 
Juniper.'' — A  small  tree  on  the  mountains 
from  Southern  Oregon  through  California 
to  Arizona.  Berries  small,  blue-black. 
Timber  very  valuable  for  fence  posts,  etc. 

62.  J.  Utahejisis,  Lemmon,  "  Desert 
Juniper." — On  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Si- 
erra and  on  the  mountains  of  Nevada  and 
Utah.  Berries  small,  reddish;  leaves  ter- 
nate. 

63.  J.  Caltjornica,  Carriere,  "  Califor- 
nia Juniper." — A  shrub  much  divided  from 
the  ground;  frequent  in  the  plains  of  South- 
ern California.  Berries  larger,  the  size  of 
peas,  reddish;  leaves  ternate. 

Variety  monosperma,  Engelm.  A  form 
with  single,  large  brown  seeds.  In  the  Si- 
erra and  San  Bernardino  Mts. 

64.  J.  conimttfiis,  Linnaeus,  variety  al- 
pina,  Engelm,  "  Creeping  Juniper. ' — A 
prostrate  form  of  an  Eastern  Juniper  that 
reaches  the  highest  peaks  of  western  ranges. 
Leaves  one-half  inch  long  in  two  ranks; 
pungent;  berries  small,  dark  blue,  fleshy. 

TAXACE^, 
Yews  and  Their  Allies. 

This  order  of  evergreens  is  really  very 
numerous,  but  as  its  members  are  prin- 
cipally in  the  Old  World  or  the  Southern 
Hemisphere,  ii  does  not  seem  of  importance 
to  us  of  the  Northwest.  It  comprises  four 
tribes  with  12  genera  and  about  90  species. 
Two  genera  only  are  represented  in  Amer- 
ica, each  with  a  species  in  the  Northwest. 

Taxus.— True  Yew.— These  trees  are 
very  numerous  abroad,  with  two  species  in 
the  Eastern  States  and  one  in  the  North- 
west. Fruit  a  small,  I'ed,  fleshy  cup  con- 
taining a  solitary,  erect,  pointed  seed. 


65.  T.  'jrevi/olia,  Nuttall,  "  Pacific 
Yew." — A  small  tree  growing  along  streams 
of  British  Columbia,  Western  Washington, 
and  Oregon  and  extending  along  the  coast  to 
the  Santa  Cruz  Mts.  Leaves  small,  in  two 
ranks. 

TuMiON.  (Until  recently  Torreya) 
False  Nuimeg.-- -Singular  trees  of  four 
species  found  in  Japan,  China,  Florida  and 
California,  respectively.  Foliage  of  a 
heavy,  disagreeable  odor;  fruit  resembling 
a  nutmeg  in  appearance,  both  exteriorly  and 
interiorly,  but  terebinthinous.  Seed  large, 
solitary. 

66.  T.  Californicum.  —  (Until  recently 
Torreya  Californica),  Greene,  "  California 
False  Nutmeg."— Rare  in  the  Coast  mount- 
ains and  in  the  Sierra  as  far  interior  as  Yo- 
semite  valley.  Leaves  large,  two  to  three 
inches  long,  flat  and  pungent,  in  two  ranks; 
fruit  about  the  size  of  an  almond. 
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Goat  Breeders'  Memorial  to  Congress. 

Julius  Weyand,  Secretary  of  the  Angora 
Goat  Breeders  Association,  sends  us  a  copy 
of  the  following  memorial,  which  by  author- 
ity of  his  association,  he  has  addressed  to 
both  houses  of  Congress: 

On  the  17th  day  of  September,  1885,  a 
number  of  breeders  organized  the  Angora 
Goat  Breeders'  Association  of  California. 
Subsequently  a  Constitution  was  adopted 
and  breeders  from  any  and  every  State  or 
Territory  were  declared  eligible  to  mem- 
bership. The  object  of  the  Association  was, 
and  now  is,  to  advance  the  Mohair  Industry, 
and  at  their  annual  meetings  to  report  their 
advancements  in  breeding,  handling  and 
general  management  of  their  flocks. 

Annual  meetings  were  held  at  regular 
times,  the  seventh  or  last  being  held  at 
Sacramento,  California,  on  the  17th  day  of 
September,  1891.  It  was  adopted  that  this 
Association  prepare  and  present  a  Memorijl 
to  Congress  and  United  States  Senate, 
setting  forth  the  condition  of  the  Angora 
Goat  industry  in  the  United  Slates,  and 
petition  for  aid  to  make  further  advance- 
ments possible. 

In  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Georgia, 
Idaho,  Kentucky,  Montana,  Nevada,  New 
Mexico.  Oregon,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia 
and  Wyoming,  the  industry  is  now  well 
established  and  carried  on  profitably.  In 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  Connecticut,  Dakota, 
Florida,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  and  South 
Carolina,  Ohio,  Washington,  West  Virginia, 
Pennsylvania  and  Wisconsin,  experiments 
are  being  made,  some  reported  successful. 
While  there  are  no  restrictions  laid  on  the 
exportation  of  live  stock  from  any  other 
country  to  the  United  States,  under  general 
laws,  permitting  private  individuals  such 
privileges  unmolested,  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment strictly  prohibited  the  exportation  of 
goats  more  than  ten  years  ago,  and  new 
strains  of  blood  cannot  be  obtained  by  priv- 
ate enterprise  from  that  source. 

Mohair,  the  fleece  product  of  the  goat,  is 
apparently  on  a  standstill  instead  of  an  ad- 
vancement; the  uniform  fine,  silky  and  lus- 
trous staple  suitable  for  most  fashionable 
dress  goods  for  ladies  and  gentlemen's  wear, 
commands  a  fair  renumerative  price  in  the 
market  of  the  country,  and  is  the  smallest 
portion  of  the  clip. 

The  product  of  the  inferior,  low  grade  goat 
commands  uncertain  values  and  is  the  larg- 
er portion  of  the  product. 

First-class,  or  best  blooded  animals  now 
obtainable  from  so-called  pure  blood  breed- 
ers, are  generally  sold  at  high  prices,  trans- 
portation adding  greatly  to  their  cost,  and 
the  result  of  cross  breeding  is  frequently 
discouraging  to  the  breeder's  hopes  to  im- 
prove his  stock. 

Admitting  that  this  pure  blood  stock  is  of 
early  importation  by  their  owners,  the  pres- 
ent system  of  breeding  in  for  ten  years,  or 
longer  by  many  breeders  is  unavoidable,  but 
damaging  to  the  constitutional  powers  of 
sires  for  reproduction,  therefore  grade  stock 
of  good  constitution  improves  but  little,  and 
the  product  of  fleece  not  improving,  dis- 
courages the  small  breeder  of  grade  stock. 

The  aid  now  asked  for  and  the  benefits 
sought  to  be  received  through  the  liberal 
action  of  the  Government,  is  not  for  the 
present  alone,  nor  for  the  benefit  of  a  few> 
but  for  the  good  of  all  the  breeders  of  An- 
gora goats  in  the  differenj  sections  of  our 
country,  and  for  the  extension  and  improve- 
ment of  an  industry  of  great  value  both  to 
the  citizens  and  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

A  vast  domain  now  lying  idle  and  un- 
occupied, being  not  suitable  for  any  other 
domestic  animal,  can  be  made  productive 
by  fostering  this  live  stock  industry. 

Compliance  with  the  reasonable  request 
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will  be  gratefully  recognized  and  bear  good 
results,  while  refusal  will  delay  the  further 
development  of  this  most  valuable  industry. 

Now,  the  Association  prays  that  the 
National  Legislature  may  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  this  subject,  will  pass  laws  and 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  Govern- 
ment breeding  farm  of  pure  blooded  Angola 
goats. 

First — Authorizing  the  honored  Secretaries 
of  State  and  Agriculture  to  negotiate  with 
the  Turkish  Government  for  the  sale  of,  and 
permit  to  purchase  and  remove  from  Asia 
Minor  a  flock  of  Angora  goats.  No  less 
than  one  hundred  does  (twice  that  number 
being  preferable)  and  no  less  than  twenty- 
five  bucks. 

Second — To  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  engage  suitable  persons  to 
proceed  to  Turkey,  examine  goats  of  differ- 
ent localities,  to  select  the  very  best  to  be 
found,  and  purchase  those  animals  by  them 
selected  and  to  remove  to  seaport  and  ship 
on  the  safest  and  best  route,  to  the  United 
States,  giving  ihem  personal  attention  and 
care  on  the  way,  and  upon  the  arrival  in  the 
United  States,  deliver  the  same  to  the  duly 
appointed  agents  of  our  Government  here, 
with  full  reports  of  the  examinations  of 
climate,  resources  of  Angora,  and  other 
matters  of  general  interest  to  the  breeders. 

Third — To  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  to  select  a  suitable  locality  for 
keeping  the  said  Angora  stock,  appoint 
qualified  persons  to  take  care  of  them,  keep 
them  separate  from  any  private  property  of 
this  kind  and  to  provide  well  for  their  in- 
crease, keeping  a  register  of  the  breeding 
and  cross-breeding  of  said  stock  together 
with  date  of  birth  of  the  kids  and  their 
numbers  for  identification. 

Fourth — To  authorize  from  the  increase 
of  this  Hock,  not  diminishing  the  original 
number,  to  distribute  to  breeders  in  the  differ- 
ent States  at  uniform  rates,  never  exceeding 
one  male  and  one  female  to  one  breeder. 

Now  can  there  be  a  more  reasonable 
prayer  presented,  appealing  to  the  National 
Legislature  for  recognition  of  the  importance 
of  this  subject  and  providing  (or  aid  to  this 
industry  ? 

Therefore  for  the  granting  of  their  request 
the  petitioners,  the  Angora  Goat  Breeders 
of  the  United  States  will  ever  pray,  etc.,  etc. 

By  order  of  the  A.  G  B.  A. 

Julius  Weyand,  Sec'y 
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Pruning  the  Vine. 

[An  essay  read  at  the  Fresno  Farmers'  Institute  by 
J.  H.  Harding  of  Oleander.! 

The  magnitude  that  the  raisin  industry 
has  already  assumed  in  this  valley  is  far  be- 
yond the  wil^dest  guess  of  any  pioneer  vine- 
yardist  ten  years  back,  and  even  now  a  san- 
guine prediction  of  its  future  destiny  would 
likely  be  very  wide  of  the  mark. 

We  cannot  even  now  assume  that  we  are 
entirely  beyond  the  experimental  stage  and 
are  established  on  a  firm  basis. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  we  are  yet  continually 
altering  our  plans  of  propagation  and  cul- 
ture, our  modes  of  planting,  pruning  and 
training  the  vine  to  get  new  light,  a  more 
rational,  intelligent  and  economic  basis  to 
reach  the  highest  state  of  perfection  by  the 
surest  and  shortest  route? 

The  conditions  and  environments  of  the 
raiiin  industry  from  its  beginning  in  this 
valley  have  been  so  totally  different  from 
other  parts  of  the  world  that  we  have  had 
little  to  guide  us  that  has  proved  satisfac- 
tory in  the  end.  Each  planter  has  usually 
followed  his  own  ideas  or  the  advice  of 
some  one  but  little  better  qualified,  and  as  a 
result  we  are  confronted  with  an  unlimited 
number  of  theories  and  plans  for  the  future 
salvation  of  the  raisin  industry  in  this 
county. 

Have  we  not  been  going  headlong  under 
the  rush  to  get  as  many  acres  planted  to 
raisins  as  possible  without  stopping  to  in- 
vestieate  whether  we  have  done  it  well  and 
carefully,  that  the  best  results  may  obtain 
in  the  end  ?  I  fear  not,  and  I  doubt  not 
that  many  of  us  will  yet  see  that  we  have 
undertaken  too  great  a  task  to  do  it  thor- 
oughly and  well. 

We  have  been  unable  under  the  pres- 
sure of  work  to  give  our  vineyards  the  per- 
sonal attention  demanded  to  insure  the 
greatest  success.  Too  much  must  be  left  to 
inefficient  and  inexperienced  subordinates, 
and  any  business  conducted  on  such  a  scale 
largely  must  necessarily  fall  far  below  per- 
fection or  anticipated  expectations. 

One  of  the  beauties  of  the  raisin  industry 
is  that  if  we  cannot  ^,ive  our  personal  atten- 
tion to  the  whole  vineyard,  we  can  at  least 
set  apart  a  portion  for  experiment  and  study, 
and  watch  the  results  of  our  labor,  so  that 


when  we  gain  a  point  we  may  apply  it  to  the 
whole. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  PRUNING. 

Vine  pruning  is  a  part  of  the  raisin  culture 
that  perhaps  has  a  greater  bearing  upon  its 
present  and  future  success  than  any  other 
portion  of  the  work.  It  commences  at  the 
very  time  the  cutting  is  selected  and  made 
before  planting.  None  but  the  best,  firm, 
ripe  fruit  wood  should  be  selected.  No  cut- 
tings should  be  made  from  sucker  canes  or 
coarse,  pithy  wood,  as  they  are  less  liable  to 
grow,  and  many  are  of  the  opinion  that  such 
plants  as  they  produce  have  a  greater  ten- 
dency to  keep  producing  too  much  wood 
and  too  little  fruit. 

In  any  event,  it  is  safer  to  use  only  the 
best  canes  the  vine  produces,  cutting  close 
to  the  lower  bud  and  as  far  as  possible  above 
the  upper.  Some  success  has  been  made 
by  planting  the  cuttings  directly  in  the  vine- 
yard, but  it  has  not  been  general.  Most 
planters  prefer  putting  them  out  in  nur- 
sery form  for  one  year. 

Rootings  when  taken  from  the  nursery 
should  be  properly  pruned,  cutting  the  top 
back  to  one  or  two  buds  on  the  new  wood, 
then  all  side  roots  should  be  cut  clean  of 
the  stock  and  only  those  at  or  very  near  the 
bottom  be  left.  These  should  be  cut  back 
short  enough  that  each  root  will  assume  its 
natural  downward  position  when  planted, 
and  not  be  bent  up  at  the  end  or  cramped. 

A  vine  may  grow  and  look  well  for  a  time 
if  simply  thrown  down  and  partially  covered, 
but  a  failure  to  properly  prune  and  place  the 
roots  when  planting  will  be  a  failure  in  mak- 
ing a  productive  and  lasting  vineyard. 

Now  we  will  take  for  granted  that  the 
vineyard  has  been  properly  planted,  and 
during  the  summer  all  suckers  have  been 
removed,  and  we  will  go  into  the  vineyard  for 
the  winter  work. 

THE  FIRST  PRUNING. 

The  first  pruning  of  a  young  vineyard 
should  not  be  for  fruit,  but  merely  a  shaping 
up  of  the  vines  to  form  the  future  crown  of 
the  plant,  leaving  but  one  of  the  two  spurs 
about  the  height  you  wish  the  crown  to  form. 

Then  as  soon  as  the  ground  has  been 
plowed  away  from  the  vines — a  small  strip 
will  be  left  in  the  row,  which  hoe  or  dig 
away  from  around  them  as  deep  as  plowed, 
and  cut  smooth  to  the  trunk  every  side  or 
surface  root  to  at  least  five  or  six  inches 
depth  and  compel  the  vine  to  get  its  nourish- 
ment from  the  original  bottom  roots. 

There  are  many  and  obvious  reasons  why 
we  should  be  so  particular  about  keeping  off 
the  surface  roots,  and  I  will  endeavor  to  show 
at  least  a  tangible  reason  for  the  importance 
of  this  mode  of  treatment. 

By  allowing  the  side  and  surface  roots  to 
grow,  they  being  nearer  the  top  in  the  warm 
soil  start  earlier  to  throw  sap  into  the  young 
vine  and  soon  become  its  feeders,  leaving 
the  original  bottom  roots  in  a  weak  and 
stunted  condition.  Then  again,  they  soon 
get  in  the  way  of  the  plow  and  the  cultivator 
and  you  are  liable  to  tear  them  from  the 
trunk  and  materially  injure  your  vine.  Not 
only  this,  but  their  tendency  is  to  run  along 
near  the  surface  and  are  subject  to  exces- 
sive changes  of  temperature,  and  in  the 
heated  term  are  liable  to  check  the  flow  of 
sap,  and  the  result  is  a  falling  of  the  foliage 
from  the  vine  and  exposing  the  fruit  to  the 
burning  sun.  Some  have  argued  that  nature 
provides  for  her  own  wants,  and  if  the  vines 
throw  out  their  roots  near  the  surface  it  is 
perfectly  natural  that  they  should  do  so, 
and  that  they  should  not  be  disturbed 
or  cut  away.  Upon  the  same  theory  the 
vine  naturally  throws  out  a  superabund- 
ance of  canes  at  the  top,  and  why  we  do  we 
cut  them  away?  We  have  simply  taken  the 
vine  from  its  wild  state  and  have  domesti- 
cated it  and  trained  it  to  fulfill  a  certain  mis- 
sion, and  in  so  doing  it  is  just  as  necessary 
to  take  care  of  the  bottom  as  the  top. 

We  will  now  pass  to  the  second  year  of 
pruning,  still  shaping  our  crown  head  of  the 
vine,  leaving  three  or  four  spurs  with  two  or 
three  buds  or  eyes,  but  leaving  our  spurs  in 
such  a  way  as  to  keep  the  crown  from  spread- 
ing apart  and  becoming  too  open  or  saucer 
shaped,  but  rather  compact  and  upright. 

SIDE  ANU  SURFACE  ROOTS. 

As  soon  as  the  ground  has  been  plowed 
away  from  the  vines  we  must  look  after  those 
side  and  surface  roots,  as  they  will  keep 
pushing  out,  and  you  must  not  trust  to  the 
shears  cutting  them  close  enough.  A  sharp 
knife  that  will  shave  them  close  to  the  trunk 
is  the  best  thing  I  have  found  that  will  stop 
their  pushing  out. 

Why  I  dwell  on  this  matter  of  root  prun- 
ing is  that  I  believe  it  oi  all  things  the  most 
essential  to  the  longevity  of  the  vine  and 
continued  success  of  the  vineyard. 

I  have  visited  vineyards  6  and  lo  years 
old  where  I  found  large  vines  that  I  could 
turn  over  by  hand.    And  why?    They  had  j 
never  been  root-pruned  and  these  surface 


roots  had  become  the  sole  feeder  of  the  vine, 
and  the  original  bottom  roots  had  perished 
and  they,  with  the  trunk,  had  rotted  off  up 
to  just  below  where  these  surface  roots  grew 
out,  as  an  examination  fully  showed.  After 
years  of  skimming  over  the  surface  next  the 
vines,  the  vineyardist  thinks  his  land  is  get- 
ting too  packed  aud  he  sets  his  plow  down, 
rips  up  the  shallow  roots,  tearing  and  break- 
ing them  from  the  trunk  of  the  vine,  and 
when  he  cross-plows  again  he  sees  his  single- 
trees here  and  there  hooking  on  to  a  vine 
and  turning  it  over;  he  finds  that  in  less  than 
a  minute  he  has  destroyed  what  he  has  been 
trying  years  to  establish — a  model  vineyard. 
We  must  remember  that  a  vine  grown  from 
a  cutting  has  no  top  root  and  is  entirely  fed 
by  laterals,  and  we  have  the  power  of  pla- 
cing those  feeders  anywhere  to  a  reasonable 
depth  in  the  soil,  and  by  so  placing  them 
down  in  the  soil  they  are  not  subject  to  any 
radical  changes  of  temperature,  but  keep  up 
a  uniform  healthy  circulation  in  the  vine  du- 
ring the  heated  term. 

THIRD  YEAR  PRUNING. 

We  have  now  arrived  to  the  third  year 
with  our  young  vineyard  and  can  now  com- 
mence in  reality  to  prune  for  fruit,  as  our 
vines  should  by  this  time  have  their  crowns 
well  shaped  and  the  trunk  almost  clear  of 
surface  roots  to  the  depth  we  plow,  but  still 
we  must  not  neglect  to  cut  away  a  few  we 
will  find  here  and  there.  We  will  find  our 
vines  healthy  and  strong.  Now  it's  a  matter 
of  as  much  speculation  as  lo  how  many 
spurs  should  be  left  and  how  many  eyes  or 
buds  should  be  left  on  each  as  to  who  will  be 
the  next  president  of  the  United  States. 
Each  vineyardist  has  his  own  plan  or  theory, 
and  scarcely  any  two  agree. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  solve  the  problem 
here  as  I  might  come  in  conflict  with  about 
every  vine  planter  in  hearing,  and  I  will 
leave  the  whole  matter  for  discussion  after 
touching  on 

SUMMER  PRUNING. 

I  think  this  matter  of  summer-pruning 
has  been  a  mere  experiment  with  most  all  of 
us.  I  have  tried  cutting  back  once,  twice, 
three  and  even  four  times,  and  while  it  has 
helped  greatly  to  protect  and  keep  the  fruit 
from  burning,  I  am  not  fully  satisfied  it  is  all 
we  can  do  to  almost  entirely  protect  the 
fruit.  Cutting  off  the  tops,  no  matter  bow 
often  or  close,  has  not  fully  prevented  the 
vines  from  falling  apart  and  exposing  the 
fruit  in  the  center. 

I  think  the  young  shoots  as  soon  as  they 
have  grown  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  long, 
should  be  cut  back  just  above  the  fruit 
bunches,  to  keep  the  wind  from  breaking 
them  off,  if  nothing  more.  Then  as  the  next 
or  later  shoots  appear  above  where  these 
have  been  cut,  also  cut  them  back  too,  then 
immediately  tie  a  piece  of  common  grape 
twine  loosely  around  a  few  center  shoots 
and  stop  pruning.  I  think  by  such  treat- 
ment your  vines  will  soon  have  a  natural 
and  proper  shade  and  cannot  fall  apart  and 
expose  the  fruit,  but  fully  protect  all  the 
berries  and  save  much  expense  and  vexation 
in  the  season  of  picking. 

[There  was  some  difference  of  opinion 
manifested  in  the  discussion,  which  fol- 
lowed the  reading  of  Mr.  Harding's  essay, 
on  the  advisability  of  removing  the  side  and 
surface  roots  of  the  vine.  Some  claimed 
that  they  had  vines  which  would  have  been 
destroyed  by  so  doing,  because  they  had 
found  that  all  below  the  so-called  surface 
roots  had  rotted  off.  Mr.  Harding,  how- 
ever, maintains  his  position  that  wherever 
the  lower  layers  of  the  soil  are  not  water- 
logged, it  is  desirable  to  make  the  vine  de- 
pend upon  its  lower  root  system  rather  than 
upon  surface  roots,  which  are  in  danger  of 
being  torn  out  in  cultivating  or  burned  by 
the  summer  heat  in  the  surface  soil.  The 
question  is  an  interesting  one.  We  would 
like  to  have  it  discussed.] 


The  Microscope  seems  to  be  very  busy 
of  late  in  bringing  to  notice  parasites  de- 
structive to  human  life  and  health.  Its  latest 
achievement  is  the  discovery  of  a  parasite 
which  infects  paper  money  and  is  found 
nowhere  else.  It  is  invisible  to  the  un- 
assisted eye,  does  not  attach  itself  to  per- 
sons, but  multiplies  at  a  rapid  rate. 


Is  THE  Mole  Blind  ? — "  As  blind  as  a 
mole  "  must  henceforth  take  its  place  in  the 
heap  of  shattered  similar  sayings,  for  a  Ger- 
man naturalist  has  demonstrated  that  moles 
have  eyes  and  that  they  can  see  as  well  as 
other  animals. 


The  Telegraph  in  Spain  and  the  post- 
ofitice  system  of  that  country  have  been  con- 
solidated. 


Bf^Un  fl^Af^KETING. 

Statements  About  Dried  Fruit  Prices. 

We  alluded  briefly  last  week  to  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  depressed  condition  of  the 
raisin  and  dried  fruit  trade  last  fall.  The 
statements  in  a  letter  of  a  California  raisin 
producer  to  the  CArom'c/e  are  as  (oWows: 
Boston,  Jan.  14,  1892. 

Now  that  the  California  raisin  product  for 
1891  has  passed  from  the  grower  and  packer 
into  the  hands  of  the  Eastern  jobber,  and  at 
prices  considerably  below  those  obtained  in 
former  years,  many  of  your  readers  will  no 
doubt  be  interested  in  learning  that  the 
prices  of  California  raisins  in  Eastern 
markets  are  advancing,  and  that  the 
same  men  who  have  whipped  our  pro- 
ducers into  accepting  reduced  prices 
for  their  crops  with  the  old  story  of  large 
crops  and  over-production,  are  now  talking 
shortage  in  raisin  stocks.  Being  interested 
in  this  matter  as  a  grower,  and  hav- 
ing made  quite  an  extended  trip  through  the 
Eastern  States,  I  have  been  looking  for  the 
causes  of  the  reduced  prices  paid  to  vine- 
yardists  during  the  past  season,  and  as  a  re- 
sult of  interviews  with  some  of  the  leading 
jobbers  in  California  dried  fruits  in  Chicago, 
New  York  and  Boston,  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  our  raisin  growers  have  in 
their  own  hands  the  solution  of  this  matter. 

If  they  desire  to  dispose  of  their  product 
at  prices  of  former  years,  two  things  must  be 
observed  by  them.  First,  the  quality  of  the 
pack  should  be  improved.  More  care  can 
and  must  be  taken  in  the  handling  of  the 
fruit  in  all  its  stages  if  our  output  is  to  sell 
at  the  same  pi  ices  as  the  imported.  East- 
ern jobbers  admit  that  our  California  Lon- 
don layers  compare  favorably  with  the 
Malaga  in  the  size  of  berry,  amount  of  sac- 
charine matter  contained  and  in  the  thin- 
ness of  the  skin,  yet  the  Malagas  are  selling 
at  from  25  to  50  per  cent  above  the  Califor- 
nia, simply  because  they  have  been  more  care- 
fully handled  in  the  harvesting  and  cure,  and 
have  been  packed  in  more  attractive  style. 
Malaga  boxes  are  some  larger  than  our  own, 
enabling  looser  packing,  thus  better  preserv- 
ing the  natural  shape  and  size  of  the  grape. 

Second — The  vineyardists,  both  large  and 
small,  should  dispose  of  their  crops  through 
an  association  organized  by  them  for  the 
advancement  of  their  mutual  interests,  and 
this  association,  controlling  the  entire  prod- 
uct of  its  district,  could  more  successfully 
dictate  prices  to  the  buyer  than  individual 
buyers,  each  operating  independent  of  the 
other.  The  expense  of  such  an  association 
would  be  very  small,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  an  organization  of  this  kind  would  have 
secured  for  our  vineyardists  higher  prices 
for  the  1891  crop. 

In  this  connection  the  following  circular, 
handed  me  by  a  well-known  New  York 
house,  may  be  of  interest: 

"The  grocery  and  fruit  trades  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  the  wise  and  conservative  course  they  have 
pursued  the  past  season  with  regard  to  buying  Cali- 
lornia  dried  fruit,  and  have  saved  a  great  deal  of 
money  by  not  buying  early  for  future  delivery,  as 
they  formerly  have  been  in  the  habit  of  doing.  You 
will  remember  in  a  previous  circular  we  advised  ihi=, 
and  the  result  is  those  who  have  waited  until  the 
goods  arrived  have  been  enabled  to  buy  California 
raisins  at  phenomenally  low  prices  that  are  not  only 
safe,  but  will  show  them  a  large  percentage  of  profit, 
which  will  continue  to  increase  as  the  season  ad- 
vances. It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  we  have  had 
only  three  months'  consumption  of  this  crop,  and 
have  nine  months  more  in  which  to  consume  the 
present  stock  before  the  next  crop  comes  to  market. 
Furthermore,  the  next  crop  of  raisins  in  Cal  fomia  is 
likely  to  be  restricted  as  to  quantity,  and  there  is  even 
now  talk  of  combinations  being  formed  by  the  raisin - 
growers  to  keep  prices  up  and  not  let  them  be  sacri- 
ficed as  they  have  been  the  past  season.  Therefore, 
we  think  it  is  quite  improbable  that  the  next  crop  of 
raisins  will  open  except  at  much  higher  than  present 
prices,  and  as  loose  muscatf  I  raisins  in  bags  will  be 
just  as  good  then  as  now,  there  is  not  the  least  dan- 
ger in  having  some  left  over.  But  we  have  not  the 
remotest  idea  that  any  one  will  have  any  to  carry 
over,  because  we  estimate  the  present  stock  of  all 
kinds  of  raisins  in  this  country  at  fully  500,000  boxes 
less  than  it  was  last  year  at  this  date;  besides  prices 
are  about  50  per  cent  lower,  which  increases  con. 
sumption.  Present  prices  of  California  raisins  prac- 
tically shut  off  importation  of  foreign  raisins,  as  they 
cannot  successfully  compete,  and  though  we  wf  re 
formerly  large  importers  and  dealers  of  Valencia?, 
we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  not  in 
it  with  Californias.  Since  Californiaraisins dropped 
to  panic  prices,  about  three  weeks  ago,  we  have 
never  had  the  least  doubt  that  they  were  good  prop- 
erty, and  we  believe  now,  as  we  said  then,  that  they 
are  better  than  gold  dollars  at  90  cents.  We  have 
been  astonished  at  the  large  and  continued  demand 
for  California  raisins  in  bags,  and  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  we  shall  be  obliged  to  advance  our 
prices,  California  raisins  may  advance  25  per  cent, 
or  even  50  per  cent,  and  still  be  comparatively  low." 

I  give  you  the  results  of  my  investigation 
into  the  Eastern  fruit  markets,  in  the  hope 
that  California  raisin  growers  will  take  more 
pains  in  the  handling  of  their  crops  and  that 
some  interest  may  be  aroused  in  the  matter 
of  the  formation  of  local  association^. 

Arthur  Bull. 
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The  Master's  Desk. 

E.  W.  DAVIS,  W.  M.  8.  G.  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

The  following;  named  sisters  have  been 
recommended  as  willing  workers  in  the 
cause  of  Woman's  Work  in  the  Grange. 
They  are  therefore  appointed  such  committee 
for  the  coming  year.  The  first  named  is 
constituted  chairman  of  the  committee,  un- 
less the  committee,  at  a  meeting,  shall 
otherwise  decree.  If  there  is  any  one  of 
the  sisters  named  who  cannot,  or  will  not, 
discharge  the  duties  of  the  position  for  the 
honor  conferred,  I  hope  she  will  at  once 
notify  of  the  fact,  and  at  the  same  time 
recommend  some  other  sister  for  the  posi- 
tion. But  I  trust  each  one  will  serve.  The 
work  of  woman  in  our  Order  is  far-reaching 
and  of  the  highest  importance.  Without 
woman  the  Grange  would  be  only  half  a 
success.  With  her  presence,  her  counsel 
and  her  admonitions  it  cannot  be  any  part  a 
failure:  Sisters  Mary  Merrill  of  Waterloo 
Grange;  Hattie  S.  Jones  of  Yuba  City 
Grange,  Amos  Adams  of  San  Jose  Grange  S. 
J.  Cross  of  Roseville  Grange,  S.  H.  Dewey 
of  Temescal  Grange,  M.  Brainard  of  San 
Jose  Grange,  N.  A.  Ailing  of  Stockton 
Grange,  E.  Z.  Roache  of  Watsonville 
Grange,  C.  E.  Kinney  of  Temescal  Grange, 
E.  Greer  of  Sacramento  Grange,  and  Mary 
E.  Saxton  of  Santa  Rosa  Grange. 

If  you  want  an  open  meeting,  and  will 
get  the  farmers  to  attend  it,  send  for  a 
speaker.  Some  of  the  Past  Masters,  or  any 
of  the  officers  of  the  State  Grange,  will  feel 
honored  to  respond  to  your  call. 

Send  the  name  of  the  person  you  want  for 
County  Deputy.  The  law  requires  the  one 
named  to  be  a  Master  or  a  Past  Master. 

Organize  the  farmers.  Now  is  the  time. 
Lawyers,  doctors,  teachers,  preachers,  bank- 
ers, railroad  managers,  politicians  and  me- 
chanics have  their  own  independent  organi- 
zations. Why  not  have  just  as  thorough  an 
organization  among  farmers.''  No  class  of 
people  produces  more,  or  is  more  severely 
tax-ridden  than  the  farmer.  Give  us 
Granges  everywhere.  Though  the  Grange 
is  non-partizan,  yet  it  is  both  purifying  and 
elevating  in  politics.  It  teaches  loyalty  and 
true  citizenship.  It  makes  voters  independ- 
ent by  making  them  more  intelligent.  It 
gives  opportunity  to  know  men  and  to  study 
principles.  The  Grange  is  National,  not 
sectional.  It  is  an  organization,  and  it  re- 
quires organization  to  meet  the  issues  of  the 
day.  Farmers  of  California,  do  you  want 
your  business  and  your  home  more  prosper- 
ous.? If  so,  organize.  Help  make  a  Grange, 

Look  well  to  your  public  school.  See  to  it 
that  the  children  under  your  care,  and  in 
your  jurisdiction,  have  that  gentle  training 
that  will  dignify  them  and  the  work  they 
are  to  do. 

Childrens'  Day  is  a  feature  of  more  than 
ordinary  note  with  the  Grange.  The  Nation- 
al Grange  wants  one  day  in  each  year  dedi- 
cated to  the  children.  Let  each  Grange  in 
this  State  see  to  it,  that  at  the  proper  time 
a  day  is  given  to  the  Little  Ones. 
Sonoma  County  Pomona  Grange  has  al- 
ready taken  an  interest  in  this  matter;  for 
the  coming  outing  they  propose  to  take  the 
Little  Ones  to  the  sea-side.  A  picnic,  &c., 
will  be  held  at  Dutton's  Beach,  Marin 
county.  Date  yet  to  be  determined.  We 
hope  our  friends  everywhere  will  provide  to 
entertain  and  instruct  the  children.  Re- 
member the  Little  Ones  and  suffer  them  to 
have  one  day  of  sport  under  the  guidance 
of  your  Grange. 

If  you  are  going  to  keep  np  with  the  times 
and  with  the  important  events  which  make 
history,  you  must  read.  The  questions  of 
the  hour  are  of  importance,  not  only  to 
the  present  generation,  but  to  the  coming 
one.  Our  Order  will  not  do  itself  full  and 
proper  credit  unless,  as  an  Order,  it  keeps 
up  with,  and  abreast  of,  all  the  questions 
which  affect  home,  family,  finances.  Govern- 
ment, education,  temperance  and  progress. 
No  idle  man  can  do  his  duty  to  himself  in 
these  trying  times.  Patrons  of  California, 
you  have  always  been  found  at  your  post  of 
duty,  and  very  faithful  to  the  trusts  reposed 
in  you !  May  you  ever  be  thus.  Bear 
in  mind  that  no  tree  bears  fruit  in  summer 
that  does  not  blossom  in  spring.  This  is 
another  springtime  in  our  Order.  Let  your 
trees — your  own  Grange — bear  blossoms. 
Care  for  these  blossoms,  and  in  the  later 
summer  you  will  have  fruit;  ripe  fruit  for 
the  Grange.  Encourage  improvement 
among  the  members.  Nature's  orders  are, 
"Forward  March;"  she  never  retreats. 
Send  an  application  for  membership,  through 
the  post  office,  to  a  few  of  the  best  farmers 
in  your  neighborhood,  who  do  not  belong  to 
the  Grange.  Perhaps  a  few  of  them  may 
want  to  know  more  about  the  Grange.  Possibly 


a  few  might  join  the  Grange.  No  one  of 
us  can  tell  which  seed  will  grow  and  which 
one  will  perish.  The  trial  is  worth  the 
effort. 

U  you  are  the  Master,  Secretary,  Lecturer 
or  other  officer  of  the  Grange  to  whom 
communications  are  sent,  it  is  your  duty  to 
see  the  same  at  once  placed  before  the 
Grange.  The  Lecturer  should,  at  proper 
times,  read  from  the  Journal  of  State  and 
National  Grange  Proceedings.  Also  from 
reports  of  special  committees.  By  thus 
doing,  much  useful  information  will  be  im- 
parted and  the  otherwise  idle  time  of  the 
Grange,  will  be  utilized  and  improved. 


Patrons'  Relief  Association. 

The  work  of  this  organization,  which  was 
instituted  by  action  of  the  State  Grange  at 
its  last  session  (see  pages  53-56  of  Annual 
Report,  1891)  is  rapidly  taking  form,  and 
will  soon  be  ready  to  invite  membership  and 
issue  certificates.  The  committee,  consist- 
ing of  Bros.  A.  T.  Perkins,  S.  Good- 
enough  and  S.  T.  Coulter,  P.  M.  of  S.  G., 
placed  in  charge  of  this  important  addition 
to  Grange  interests  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
have  been  industriously  attending  to  their 
duty,  secured  a  considerable  membership 
from  Temescal  and  Eden  Granges,  and  com- 
pleted the  formalities  of  organization.  At  a 
meeting  held  in  Oakland,  at  Grange  Hall, 
Jan.  i6th,  the  following  Board  of  Directors 
was  elected:  Messis.  A.  T.  Perkins,  S. 
Goodenough,  E.  R.  Jones,  J.  H.  Hollister, 
A.  T.  Dewey,  M.  L.  Gray,  Henry  Mohr 
and  Mesdames  Helena  Gading  and  N.  G. 
Babcock.  Oakland  was  selected  as  office 
headquarters. 

At  a  meeting  of  Directors  held  at  1304 
Franklin  St.,  Oakland,  Jan.  23d,  Mr.  A.  T. 
Perkins  of  Alameda  was  elected  President, 
J.  H.  Hollister  of  Hay  wards,  Vice-President, 
and  S.  Goodenough  of  Oakland  was  chosen 
Secretary  and  Treasurer.  Regular  monthly 
meetings  of  Directors  will  be  held  at  10 
A.  M.  on  the  third  Monday  in  each  month. 
The  Secretary  and  Treasurer  was  required 
to  give  a  bond  in  the  sum  of  $1000.  The 
President  and  Secretary  were  made  a  com- 
mittee to  procure  the  printing  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  By-Laws  of  the  Association 
and  all  necessary  blanks  and  documents  for 
the  successful  prosecution  of  this  important 
work.  They  will  be  in  readiness  soon  to 
lay  this  matter  before  all  the  Granges  in  this 
State,  and  extend  its  advantages  to  all  Pa- 
trons between  the  ages  of  16  and  60.  We 
bespeak  the  favorable  attention  of  all  Pa- 
trons in  behalf  of  this  institution,  which,  we 
believe,  is  sure  to  be  of  great  benefit  both  to 
the  individual  member  and  to  the  welfare  of 
the  Grange. 


What  the  Grange  has  Done. 

Letter  from  Mr.  H.  E.  Hayes,  Grand 
Master  of  the  Oregon  State  Grange  to  the 
Northwest  Pacific  Farmer: 

"I  am  willing  to  concede  all  the  good  the 
Alliance  or  any  other  Order  has  done  or  can 
do ;  they  can  never  take  the  hard-earned 
laurels  of  the  Grange  from  us.  What  Order 
first  brought  down  the  price  of  all  kinds  of 
farm  machinery  in  Oregon?  The  Grange. 
What  Order  broke  up  Freadlander  and  his 
wheat  trust,  and  placed  our  wheat  in  the 
markets  of  the  world  ?  The  Grange.  What 
Order  first  urged  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  and  forced  through  the  courts 
test  cases,  until  we  got  the  decision  that  rail- 
roads did  not  have  vested  rights  to  plunder 
the  people  at  will .''  The  Grange.  What 
Order  was  instrumental  in  getting  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  be  made  a  member  of 
the  President's  Cabinet?  The  Grange. 
Who  were  the  first  to  urge  that  United 
States  Senators  should  be  elected  by  the 
people,  and  the  free  coinage  of  silver?  The 
members  of  the  Grange.  And  we  have  had 
a  legislative  committee  at  Washington  urg- 
ing the  pure  food  bill,  postal  telegraph,  to 
modify  the  tare  at  present  levied  on  the  cot- 
ton of  the  United  States,  and  to  modify  the 
tariffs  so  that  the  raw  material  should  be 
equally  protected.  It  is  not  necessary  for 
me  to  say  more,  and  the  man  who  thinks 
that  any  organization  that  is  educating  the 
laboring  masses  of  our  country  upon  the  laws 
of  trade  and  commerce,  and  the  system  of 
government  under  which  they  live,  is  a  fail- 
ure, is  certainly  a  little  mistaken.  If  the 
Grange  had  done  nothing  more  than  to  teach 
its  members  parliamentary  usages,  and  to 
lay  aside  the  prejudices  that  existed  after  the 
war,  which  it  has  done  to  a  great  extent,  it 
would  have  been  amply  paid  ;  but  we  can- 
not gather  all  into  our  fold  any  more  than 
the  Baptist  church  can  into  theirs.  Still 
that  is  no  sign  that  others  are  not  doing  a 
good  work.  Charity  is  a  noble  trait  of  char- 
acter;  let  the  Grange  concede  to  others  all 
the  noble  qualities  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled." 


Prom  Mr.  P.  P.  Cook. 

The  Canal  Question— A  Personal  Ex- 
planation. 
Fresno,  Cal.,  Jan.  22,  1892. 
To  THE  Editor:—  I  feel  under  obliga- 
tions to  Bro.  Jesse  Poundstone,  Secretary  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  State  Alli- 
ance, for  his  kind  and  courteous  note  in 
reference  to  my  article  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  Central  Californian  of  this  city,  and 
the  very  fair  statement  which  he  makes  both 
of  one  position  I  took  in  that  article  and  of 
his  own.    There  are  some  facts  in  addition, 
however,  which  deserve  mention  in  this  con- 
nection. 

1.  As  to  whether  my  position  or  his  is 
correct  in  the  matter  of  the  Nicaragua  canal 
having  been  generally  discussed  and  passed 
upon  by  the  Alliance  in  this  State,  I  leave 
members  of  the  Order  in  each  section  to 
judge  for  themselves. 

2.  The  only  object  of  my  article  was  to 
preserve  peace  and  good  will  in  a  local  mat- 
ter here,  and  to  show  the  falseness  (as  I  be- 
lieved) of  a  position  into  which  the  Order  in 
the  county  had  been  put  by  a  majority  of 
delegates  to  the  County  Alliance. 

3.  I  opposed,  very  strongly,  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Central  Californian' s  article 
criticising  Pres.  Cannon,  and  did  all  I  could 
to  prevent  its  publication,  not  because  I 
thought  the  proprietors  of  the  paper  did  not 
have  the  right  to  speak  their  mind,  but  be- 
cause I  at  that  time  believed  Pres.  Cannon's 
position  to  be  right. 

As  to  the  canal  matter  :  One  point  seems 
to  have  been  overlooked  by  both  sides  in 
this  controversy,  so  far  as  what  has  been 
printed  is  concerned,  and  that  point  is  that 
Government  ownership  of  the  Nicaragua 
canal  concession  is  now  impossible  except  by 
purchase.  The  Government,  under  Presi- 
dents Arthur  and  Cleveland,  had  a  chance  to 
secure  the  concession,  but  refused  to  do  so. 
Then  private  citizens — not  very  rich  ones 
either — of  this  Government  secured  it,  and 
it  is  now  theirs,  and  cannot  be  taken  away 
from  them  by  force,  though  perhaps  they 
might  be  willing  to  sell  it  to  the  Govern- 
ment. It  must,  then,  be  apparent  to  every 
level-headed  member  of  the  Alliance,  and 
other  citizens  as  well,  that  a  general  sort  of 
demand  for  Government  ownership  in  this 
case  is  visionary  and  impracticable,  and 
shows  a  lack  of  that  careful  study  and  wise 
suggestion  in  the  matter  which  we  have  a 
right  to  expect  from  the  State  President  of 
the  Alliance  in  a  matter  so  important  to  the 
farmers  and  other  people,  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  in  particular.  So  far  as  it  goes,  Bro. 
Cannon's  suggestion  that  ships  passing 
through  the  canal  should  have  entrance, 
duty  free,  to  Pacific  Coast  ports,  strikes  me 
as  a  good  one,  if  in  application  limited  to 
vessels  bound  from  one  part  of  the  United 
States  to  another  and  carrying  only  United 
States  produce,  leaving  foreign  produce  to 
pay_  duty.  Beyond  that,  I  would  suggest 
that  the  pivotal  point  in  this  whole  matter  is 
to  secure  lower  freight  rates,  and  that  if 
this  can  be  secured  by  the  Government 
guaranteeing  the  bonds  and  controlling  a 
majority  of  the  stock  for  a  number  of  years, 
the  Government  ought  to  take  that  much 
hand  in  it,  in  that  way  or  in  any  better  way 
which  is  now  practicable.  As  a  general 
proposition,  I  am  for  Government  ownership 
in  preference  to  any  other  method  of  con- 
trol, and  was  before  I  ever  heard  of  the 
Farmers'  Alliance;  but  in  this  case  such 
ownership  has  ceased  to  be  practicable,  unless 
by  purchase.  The  practical  thing  for  the 
Alliance  movement  now  to  do  is  to  see  that 
everything  that  can  be  done  by  law  shall  be 
done  to  insure  lower  freight  rates  by  way  of 
the  canal  as  a  result  of  Govern  nent  as- 
sistance. 

And  now,  since  there  has  been  bitter  and 
determined  hostility  to  me  personally  on  the 
part  of  a  few  in  the  Order  in  this  State, 
since  I  gave  evidence  a  year  or  so  ago  that 
I  should  oppose  the  building  up  of  cliques 
and  little  monopolies  of  privilege  within  the 
Order,  I  deem  it  proper  on  my  own  behalf 
to  offer  a  few  words  of  personal  explanation. 
Born  in  Michigan  in  i860,  I  learned  early 
the  printing  business,  and  went  from  that  to 
newspaper  work,  at  which  I  continued  most 
of  my  time  in  the  same  State,  until  four 
years  ago.  So  long  as  I  remained  at  those 
businesses  I  was  never  out  of  a  position, 
save  when  I  chose  to  be.  But  ill  health, 
incident  thereto,  brought  me  to  this 
State  by  way  of  Washington  Territory  in  the 
spring  of  1889.  Naturally  the  care  of  my 
health  should  have  bfen  my  chief  concern; 
but  those  who  knew  me  in  Michigan  know 
that  I  always  put  myself  out  to  forward  re- 
form movements,  and  those  who  have  known 
me  intimately  in  this  State  know  that  I 
have  earnestly  continued  reform  work  here, 
whenever  and  wherever  opportunity  offered, 


regardless  of  consequences  to  myself.  At 
the  request  of  Bro.  Barbee,  one  of  the 
grandest  Christian  men  amfing  us,  I  entered 
the  organizing  work  of  the  Farmers' Alliance 
in  Nov.  1890,  and  continued  to  do  such 
work  to  the  best  of  my  ability  until  the 
nervous  strain  which  it  involved  compelled 
me  to  quit  it  six  months  later,  when  I 
practically  surrendered  my  commission.  In 
that  six  months,  with  the  utmost  economy 
and  correctness  of  life,  I  was  able  to  save 
$55  above  necessary  expenses  while  engaged 
onbehalfof  the  Order;  some  $17  of  that  being 
unpaid  at  the  time  I  quit,  and  $6  of  it  unpaid 
yet.  I  thought  then  that  it  was  time  for  a  man 
out  of  health,  out  of  money,  and  compelled  to 
learn  a  new  business,  to  begin  to  look  after 
his  own  interests  a  little  better,  and  I  am 
doing  so.  While  I  held  a  commission  as 
organizer,  and  since,  I  refused  to  be  a  party 
to  any  little  cliques  that  were  formed,  and 
little  monopolies  that  were  projected,  inside 
the  Order,  because  I  thought  and  still  think 
them  wrong  in  principle.  I  endeavored  to 
use  what  power  I  had  for  the  general  wel- 
fare of  those  with  whom  I  came  in  contact. 
I  enjoy  a  clear  conscience  for  what  I  have 
done,  and  the  principles  I  have  noted  shall 
guide  me  in  the  future  as  in  the  past;  and  I 
shall  continue  to  do  what  I  can  (consistently 
with  a  reasonable  regard  for  myself)  to  for- 
ward both  the  principles  of  the  Alliance  and 
its  organization.  Frank  P.  Cook, 

Late  Deputy  State  Organizer, 

F.  a.  &  1.  U. 


Red  Hot  Resolutions. 

The  Napa  County  AI|ianoe  in  An  In- 
dignant IWood. 
The  following  resolutions  were  adopted 
by  the  Napa  County  Alliance  at  its  last 
meeting: 

Whereas,  The  Weekly  Call  of  Dec.  3,  1891,  pub- 
lished wliat  is  claimed  to  have  been  said  by  Oavid 
S.  Jordan,  President  of  the  Stanford  Jr.,  University, 
entitled,  "Wastefulness  of  Farmers,"  in  which  he, 
Jordan,  claims  that  loss  to  machinery  from  lack  of 
proper  housing,  poor  roads,  all  the  Saturdays  spent 
by  larmers  going  to  town,  the  increasing  number  of 
idlers  hanging  around  R.  R,  stations,  stores,  etc.,  as 
the  result  of  the  waste  or  idleness  of  farmers, 

ist,  He  ignores  the  fact  that  farmers  are  com- 
pelled to  use  machinery. 

2d,  He  presumes  that  farmers  are  able  to  pur- 
chase material  and  take  the  time  to  build  sheds  for 
such  machinery. 

3rd,  That  poor  roads  are  attributable  to  the  lazi- 
ness of  farmers  only. 

4th,  That  farmers  have  no  needs  that  require 
them  to  go  to  town,  and  when  they  do  it  is  from  in- 
dolence and  a  waste  of  time. 

5th,  That  idlers  arou  -d  stores,  R.  R.  stations, 
etc. ,  are  farmers. 

And,  finally,  he  says  if  farmers  now  worked  as 
bard  as  they  did  30  or  40  years  ago,  there  wou'd  be 
no  hard  times;  therefore, 

Resolved,  By  the  Pope  Valley  Alliance,  Napa  Co., 
Cal.,  in  regular  session,  Dec.  26,  1891,  that  we  de- 
nounce the  above  insinuation  and  statement  made 
by  Jordan  against  the  intelligent  and  industrious 
farmers  of  America  as  an  insult  and  a  lie,  and  could 
only  emanate  from  the  devil,  who  is  said  to  be  the 
father  of  liars. 

Resolved,  That  such  utterances,  coming  from  a 
man  at  the  head  of  a  great  institution  of  learning, 
pampered  by  a  salary  of  $10,000  per  year,  for  five 
hours  work  per  day,  every  dollar  of  which  be  knows 
has  been  robbed  from  the  horny  bands  of  toil  by  a 
system  of  the  most  gigantic  legal  robbery  ever  known 
in  the  annals  of  history,  are  doing  more  to  bring  on 
a  bloody  conflict  b;t*een  capital  and  labor  than  all 
the  speeches  ever  uttered  by  the  red-handed  an- 
archists. 

Resolved,  That  our  pride  in  the  great  university 
is  humbled  by  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  every 
dollar  of  the  immense  sum  that  built  the  institu- 
tion was  taken  by  robbery,  claimed  to  be  legal, 
from  the  producers  of  this  nation. 

Resolved,  That  we  are  ashamed  that  such  an  in- 
stitution should  be  presided  over  by  a  man  so  ig- 
norant of  the  condition  of  the  great  body  of  pro- 
ducers as  to  be  capable  of  making  such  utter- 
ances, or,  if  not  ignorant,  willing  to  please  hl» 
master  and  the  monied  aristocracy,  with  which  he 
is  surrounded,  would  consent  to  rush  into  print  with 
such  a  slanderous  lie.  Well  does  sacred  writ  de- 
scribe him,  "When  thou  sawest  a  thief  thou  con- 
sentedtst  with  him.  Thou  givest  thy  mouth  to  evil. 
Thou  sittest  and  speakest  against  thy  brother;  thou 
slanderest  thy  own  mother's  son.'' 

The  above  resolutions  were  referred  by 
the  Pope  Valley  Alliance  to  the  County  Alli- 
ance for  its  consideration  and  adoption  be- 
fore being  adopted  by  the  Pope  Valley  Alli- 
ance. They  were  adopted  Jan.  9,  1892,  by 
the  Napa  County  Alliance. 

Calaveras  County  Alliance 

At  the  last  meeting  of  Calaveras  Alliance 
the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted: 

Resolved,  That  this  County  Alliance  do  most 
heartily  endorse  the  action  of  the  California  State 
Peoples  Party  Convention  and  the  platform  as  a 
whole. 

Resolved,  That  Calaveras  County  Alliance  appre- 
ciates the  benefits  derived  from  the  State  Business 
Agency,  and  considers  that  it  should  on  no  account 
be  abandoned,  even  if  funds  must  be  raised  in  some 
way  to  pay  expenses  over  and  above  the  commission 
charged. 

Reeolved,  That  we  extend  to  Bro.  J.  L.  G  Ibert 
our  sincere  thanks  for  his  attendance  at  our  County 
Alliance  meeting;  for  his  advice  and  instructions, 
and  wish  him  success  in  bis  work. 


Jan.  30  1892. 
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PJhe  XrR'®ationist. 

Under  this  headiog  the  Rural  Press  will  publish  the 
Utest  and  most  accurate  information  upon  Ihe  progress 
ol  inigation  ent;rprije  on  the  I'aofl;  coast.  Contribu- 
tions upon  ti  e  subject  are  earnestly  requested,  in  order 
that  the  public  may  be  kept  fully  informed. 

Forest  Preservation. 

So  far  as  a  close  perusal  of  the  press  of 
the  entire  arid  region  discloses,  there  is  an 
entire  unanimity  with  a  single  exception, 
upon  the  desirability,  indeed  the  absolute 
necessity,  of  taking  immediate  steps  to 
guard  the  forests  of  the  watersheds  of 
streams  used  or  to  be  used  for  irrigation,  in 
order  that  the  flow  of  those  streams  may  be 
prevented  from  diminution  or  absolute  ces- 
sation. 

The  only  present  method  of  so  guarding 
the  sources  of  these  streams,  is  to  withdraw 
the  unentered  Government  lands  from  the 
market,  and  already  a  good  commencement 
has  been  made  in  this  direction.  Singularly 
enough  the  only  opposition  that  has  been 
developed  to  this  necessary  step  has  been 
in  California,  and  a  memorial  has  been  pre- 
pared for  presentation  to  Congress,  praying 
that  the  lands  withdrawn  be  restored  again 
to  entry.  How  any  irrigator  or  any  intelli- 
gent man  with  the  interests  of  irrigation  at 
heart,  can  indorse  such  a  step  is  past  under- 
standing. 

In  Colorado  the  necessity  for  forest  pre- 
servation is  fully  understood.  The  press  of 
that  State  publishes  with  commendation, 
the  following  plan  of  watershed  protection, 
outlined  by  W.  N.  Byers,  one  of  the  oldest 
residents  and  most  intelligent  newspaper 
writers  of  that  State: 

"  I  would  set  apart  the  summit  of  every 
range,  and  of  every  spur  thereof,  and  of 
every  detached  group  of  mountain  peaks, 
that  reaches  up  to  or  above  the  limit  of  tim- 
ber growth  as  a  national  reserve  for  the 
preservation  of  timber  and  water,  and  I 
would  maintain  and  protect  them  with  all 
the  safeguards  of  law  and  power  of  police 
that  can  be  brought  to  bear.  Taking  the 
crest  of  the  range,  spur  or  group  of  moun- 
tains, along  its  axis  as  a  center  hne,  I  would 
extend  the  park  reserve  on  either  side  there- 
from, outward  and  downward,  four,  six,  or 
eight  miles,  more  or  less,  depending  upon 
circumstances  and  conditions,  to  certain 
designated  range,  township  or  section  lines, 
more  or  less  nearly  parallel  with  the  center 
line  of  the  reserve.  If  this  step  is  taken 
soon  it  will  interfere  with  few  vested  rights. 
It  will  provoke  very  little  opposition.  It 
will  protect  the  heaviest,  largest  and  best 
bodies  of  timber  in  all  these  mountain  sec- 
tions. It  will  preserve  all  the  most  impor- 
tant sources  of  water  supply  and  natural  re- 
servoirs-snow banks,  ice  fields,  alpine  lakes 
-the  main  reserve  and  resource  for  our  mid- 
summer irrigation.  There  can  be  no  ob- 
jection to  including  the  strip  of  barren  land 
between  the  upper  limit  of  timber  growth 
and  crest  of  the  mountain  or  range,  in  the 
timber  reserve.  It  is  more  or  less  covered 
with  spruce  scrub  and  willows,  and  is  in  re- 
ality the  beginning  and  best  of  our  ice  and 
snow  reserve  for  midsummer  water  supply. 
You  are  aware  that  points  of  timber  extend 
upward  on  either  side  in  sheltered  places 
almost  to  the  crest.  In  fact  they  will  often 
be  found  passing  each  other  like  interlocking 
6ngers.  It  is  better  to  have  a  few  large  re- 
serves than  a  great  number  of  small  ones. 
The  latter  plan  will  lead  to  confusion  and 
greatly  add  to  the  expense  of  their  govern- 
ment and  protection.  This  is  one  great 
reason  for  my  plan  of  continuous  reserve 
along  the  range  from  the  north  to  the  south 
boundary  of  the  State.  ' 


Large  Irrigation-  Enterprises. 

There  appears  to  be  a  rivalry  between 
what  may  be  called  the  private  irrigation 
enterprises  and  those  conducted  under  the 
provision  of  the  Wright  Act.  From  various 
portions  of  the  State  comes  news  of  large 
reservoir  and  canal  schemes  suggested,  or 
well  under  way.  The  rivalry  is  of  the 
friendliest  rharacter,  and  is  welcomed  by  all 
who  have  the  development  of  the  State  at 
heart. 

A  notab'e  recent  event  was  the  conven- 
tion held  at  Fresno  on  the  21st  to  consider 
the  feasibility  of  inaugurating  inland  naviga- 
tion of  the  San  Joaquin  valley  by  means 
of  the  improvement  of  the  river  of  that 
name  and  the  construction  of  canals  which 
should  be  available  both  for  irrigation  and 
transportation.  That  such  canals  are  per- 
f  ctly  feasible  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  all 
the  large  irrigation  canah  in  India  are  con- 
structed lor  the  express  purpose  of  filling 
both  wants — irrigalion  and  navigation.  It 
was  decided  to  lay  the  matter  before  Con- 
gress and  ask  for  aid  in  carrying  out  the 
plan. 

It  is  reported  that  the  proposal  to  organ- 


ize a  Wright  law  district  at  Oakdale  to  com- 
plete the  partially  built  canal  from  the  Stan- 
islaus river  at  that  point,  has  been  aban- 
doned and  that  the  work  will  be  undertaken 
with  private  capital.  The  Oakdale  Irriga- 
tion Company  has  spent  something  like 
$100,000  already  in  the  work.  A  dam  was 
built  across  the  river  just  below  Knight's 
Ferry,  part  of  which  has  since  been  washed 
out,  and  the  canal  was  dug  nearly  to  Oak- 
dale, with  two  small  gaps  left  uncompleted. 
Three  flumes  several  hundred  feet  long  need 
to  be  built,  but  it  is  claimed  that  $10,000  to 
$15,000  would  complete  the  canal  to  Oak- 
dale so  that  water  could  be  delivered  on  the 
great  body  of  exceedingly  fertile  land  in  that 
vicinity.  One  thing  is  certain,  there  are 
few  large  bodies  of  land  that  are  better 
situated  for  irrigating  than  this,  and  few  that 
would  respond  more  readily  to  the  intelligent 
application  of  water.  It  is  a  pity  that  some 
plan  cannot  be  decided  upon  lor  the  imme- 
diate completion  of  the  system. 

The  178  canal  scheme  in  Kern  county  is 
again  actively  under  discussion  and  it  is 
said  that  capitalists  have  been  interested 
who  will  undertake  the  work.  The  plan  is 
to  issue  bonds  to  obtain  the  necessary 
funds,  and  considering  the  certainty  of  a 
good  return  upon  such  an  investment  there 
should  be  litile  difficulty  in  carrying  out 
this  idea. 

Work  was  some  time  since  suspended  for 
the  season  on  the  Hemet  dam,  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  San  Diego  county.  The  loca- 
tion is  so  well  up  in  the  mountains  that  the 
climate  is  too  severe  during  a  portion  of  the 
winter  months  for  masonry  work  to  be 
properly  done.  The  dam  is  now  between 
50  and  60  feet  in  height,  and  is  to  be  150 
feet  when  completed,  with  foundations 
reaching  20  feet  farther  into  the  earth,  or 
170  feet  all  told,  of  solid  masonry.  The 
reservoir  will  be  twice  the  capacity  of  the 
famous  one  at  Sweetwater,  and  the  engineer 
of  the  Hemet  dam  is  the  same  one  who 
completed  the  Sweetwater  structure — J.  D. 
Schuyler  of  San  Diego. 

The  dam  being  built  by  the  Sharon  estate 
on  the  Chowchilla  river,  in  Merced  county, 
is  an  immense  structure.  It  will  be  no  feet 
high  and  600  feet  long  across  the  top.  The 
reservoir  thus  formed  will  cover  1200  acres 
of  land  and  the  water  will  be  40  feet  deep. 
It  is  expected  the  structure  will  cost  $400,- 
000,  and  besides  furnishing  water  for  irriga- 
ting the  lands  of  the  estate,  there  will  be  a 
large  amount  available  for  disposal  to 
others. 

The  Rosenthal  colony  lands  in  Tehama 
county  have  changed  hands  partially  and  it 
is  reported  that  it  is  the  design  of  the  new 
owners  to  construct  a  canal  from  some 
stream  in  the  Coast  Range  and  irrigate 
these  lands. 


A  Great  Arizona  Enterprise. 

Brief  mention  was  made  recently  of  an 
extensive  irrigation  enterprise  that  was  on 
foot  in  the  valley  of  the  Colorado  river.  The 
Denver  Republican  now  furnishes  full  de- 
tails of  the  scheme,  as  follows: 

Articles  of  incorporation  of  the  largest 
capitalized  irrigation  company  ever  organized 
in  Colorado  have  been  presented  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  duly  recorded.  The 
company  is  known  as  the  Arizona  and  So- 
nora  Land  and  Irrigation  Company.  The 
capital  stock  is  $7,500,000.  The  incorpor- 
ators are  Samuel  N.  Wood,  F.  P.  Earnest, 
Charles  H.  Dow,  J.  C.  Beatty,  James  H. 
Frank  and  Frank  A.  Miller.  The  directors 
are  the  gentlemen  named  as  incorporators. 
James  N.  Carlile,  Charles  M.  Kittridge, 
Frank  Church.  The  officers  are  C.  H. 
Dow,  president;  James  H.  Brown,  first  vice 
president,  J.  C.  Beatty,  second  vice  presi- 
dent; Frank  A.  Miller,  secretary. 

The  company  owns  1,500,000  acres  of 
choice  mesa  lands  in  the  northwestern  por- 
tion of  the  State  of  Sonora  in  the  Republic 
of  Mexico.  It  also  has  60  miles  frontage  on 
the  southern  border  of  Arizona,  east  from 
the  Colorado  river.  The  object  of  the  com- 
pany is  to  construct  a  canal  which  will  head 
at  a  point  28  miles  above  the  town  of  Yuma, 
Arizona,  from  the  Colorado  river.  The  canal 
will  be  carried  into  Sonora  by  concession 
from  the  Mexican  Government,  and  it  will 
make  productive  what  is  estimated  at  1,000,- 
000  acres  of  land. 

It  has  been  figured  that  the  cost  of  this 
canal  system,  from  its  source  to  the  bound- 
ary line,  which  is  where  it  empties  into  one 
of  the  sloughs  near  the  coast  of  Sonora,  and 
from  thence  into  the  gulf  of  California, 
will  roughly  approximate  $2,000,000.  The 
width  of  the  canal  will  be  100  feet  on  the 
bottom.  The  canal  heads  near  Stevenson's 
island,  a  rocky  protuberance  which  rears  its 
head  above  the  surface  of  the  water  in  mid- 
channel  of  the  Colorado  river. 

This  is  the  only  point  on  that  river  for  a 
'  great  many  miles  from  which  an  irrigation 


canal  can  be  taken.  From  this  point  it  is 
not  only  practicable,  but  comparatively  a 
simple  and  inexpensive  matter. 

At  Stevenson's  Island  it  is  proposed  to 
erect  a  dam  and  lock  which  will  not  in  any 
way  interfere  with  the  navigation  of  the 
river.  The  lock  will  be  so  constructed  as  to 
raise  the  water  12  feet  above  low  water 
mark.  A  bill  is  to  be  presented  to  Congress 
to  obtain  permission  to  construct  the  pro- 
posed lock,  and  it  is  believed  that  there  can 
be  no  objection  to  it  since  it  will  assist 
rather  than  impede  navigation  by  overcom- 
ing the  heavy  fall  at  this  point  in  the  river. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  measure  will 
meet  with  legislative  sanction. 

The  advantages  of  this  canal  not  only  lie 
in  the  increased  quantity  of  land  made  sub- 
ject to  redemption,  but  it  will  form  a  most 
important  factor  in  furnishing  necessary 
water  supply  to  people  who  take  up  land 
there.  The  entire  property  of  the  company 
consists  of  296,080  acres  of  choice  semi- 
tropical  fruit  and  farming  lands,  held  in  fee 
simple,  and  a  concession  from  the  Mexican 
Government  of  1,500,000  acres  in  one  tract, 
comprising  all  of  the  mesa  lands  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  Sonora.  The  title 
comes  direct  from  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment, and  is  devoid  of  any  restrictions  or 
conditions  whatever. 


District  Progress. 

A  meeting  of  land  owners  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  SanDimas,  La  Verne  and  Glendora, 
Los  Angeles  county,  was  held  last  week,  to 
take  steps  for  the  formation  of  a  district 
under  the  Wright  Act.  The  San  Jose 
Ranch  Co.,  which  owns  several  thousand 
acres  of  land  in  that  section,  was  represented 
and  is  in  favor  of  the  enterprise,  thus  setting, 
by  the  way,  a  good  example  to  large  land 
holders  elsewhere. 

The  scheme  of  the  projectors  of  the  dis- 
trict is  to  obtain  irrigation  water  from  San 
Gabriel  and  San  Dimas  canyons.  The  com- 
bined water  in  these  canyons  is  never  less 
than  2400  inches,  and  for  many  months 
in  each  year  is  over  6000  inches.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  dig  a  tunnel,  over  a  mile  long, 
through  the  mountain  separating  the  San 
Gabriel  and  San  Dimas  canyons,  and  then 
conduct  the  water  from  the  former  canyon 
through  the  tunnel  to  the  San  Dimas  canyon 
stream.  Then  to  conduct  the  confined 
waters  in  an  immense  cement  ditch  to  an 
$80,000  reservoir  that  has  already  been  pro- 
vided for  on  Carrion's  ranch,  west  of  Lords- 
burg.  It  is  planned  that  the  land  in  the  pro- 
posed district  be  bonded  for  $20  an  acre. 
That  will  yield  a  sum  of  over  $700,000  for 
obtaining  the  water  and  distributing  it  on 
the  land.  About  38,000  acres  may  be 
brought  under  irrigation  by  the  district. 

Many  land  owners,  whose  property  will  be 
included  in  the  domain  to  be  irrigated,  in- 
form us,  says  the  Pomona  Progress,  that 
they  are  very  much  in  favor  of  the  plans  for 
the  new  district,  and,  looking  at  it  from  the 
stand  of  an  outsider,  we  believe  that  no  bet- 
ter plan  for  the  enhancement  of  the  value  of 
the  great  tract  of  land  about  San  Dimas  has 
ever  been  proposed  than  this.  There  are 
dozens  of  our  experienced  fruit  growers  who 
say  that  for  fertility  of  soil  and  freedom 
from  frosts  the  San  Dimas  valley  is  among 
the  very  best  in  all  this  region.  The  orange 
orchards  up  there  are  unusually  thrifty,  and 
the  nursery  stock  from  there  is  first-class.  It 
has  been  shown  what  wonders  a  little  water 
will  do  on  the  soil  there,  and  it  is  a  reason- 
able certainty  that  with  complete  irrigation 
all  over  the  valley,  that  may  become  some 
day  a  mammoth  orchard. 

Land  that  is  now  worth  $100  an  acre  in 
the  San  Dimas  country  will  easily  bring 
$200  or  $250  when  irrigation  becomes  a  sure 
thing.  The  Wright  Act  has  been  the  means 
of  bringing  thousands  of  acres  of  dry  land  in 
this  State  under  cultivation  as  orchards. 
There  are  great  tracts  of  acreage  property 
that  have  been  quadrupled  and  quintupled 
in  value  from  dry  and  grain  lands  into  the 
finest  fruit  lands,  in  only  a  year  or  two,  by 
the  formation  of  irrigation  districts.  The 
San  Dimas  people  cannot  fail  to  increase 
the  usefulness  and  value  of  their  acreage 
property  by  the  formation  of  a  district  as 
soon  as  possible,  providing  their  plans  for 
obtaining  irrigation  water  are  feasible. 

Three  hundred  thousand  dollars  worth  of 
bonds  of  the  Perris  district  have  recently 
been  sold  to  Eastern  capitalists  at  a  fair 
price,  and  will  be  delivered  on  February  1st. 

•\n  offer  of  85  cents  on  the  dollar  is  said  to 
have  been  made  for  $750,000  worth  of  the 
bonds  of  the  Central  district,  Colusa  county. 
The  law  requires  that  no  bonds  shall  be 
sold  for  less  than  90  cents. 

The  residents  of  the  Jamacha  Irrigation 
District  will  hold  an  election  on  January  30 
for  the  purpose  of  voting  upon  the  issue  of 
$700,000  in  bonds  to  secure  water  rights  and 
construct  a  distributing  system,  says  the 
Otay  Press.    It  will  be  remembered  that  the 


Jamacha  district  has  acquired  the  rights  of 
the  San  Miguel  Water  Co.,  and  will  thus 
own  its  water.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
natural  flow  of  water  will  afford  all  that  will 
be  required  for  some  time  without  the  erec- 
tion of  expensive  reservoirs. 

The  question  of  the  taxation  of  the  prop- 
erty of  irrigation  districts  has  come  up  in 
several  localities,  and  it  was  finally  referred 
to  the  Attorney  General,  with  the  result  that 
he  has  given  the  following  opinion,  that  such 
property  is  not  taxable:  "Irrigation  dis- 
tricts formed  under  the  law  are  quasi  public 
corporations,  organized  for  a  public  purpose, 
and  the  property  is  for  the  use  of  the  public 
— that  portion  of  the  public  and  their  lands 
within  the  district.  Therefore  I  am  clearly 
ot  the  opinion  that  the  property  of  such  irri- 
gation districts  is  not  assessable,  either  for 
State  or  county  taxes." 

That  the  Wright  law  operates  beneficially 
in  forcing  speculators  to  bear  their  propor- 
tion of  the  expense  necessary  in  enhancing 
the  value  of  their  lands,  can  be  seen  from 
the  following  extract  from  a  local  paper  in 
regard  to  the  working  of  the  Alta  district: 
"  By  a  careful  analysis  of  the  assessments 
paid  to  Alta  Irrigation  district,  it  is 
found  that  more  than  one-half  of  the  assess- 
ments are  paid  by  nonresidents  of  the  dis- 
trict, who  have  invested  in  real  property  in 
this  district  for  the  purpose  of  speculation; 
and  by  those  who  have  a  little  surplus  capital 
and  are  desirous  of  placing  it  where  they 
can  reap  a  benefit  from  the  labors  of  others 
without  any  great  effort  on  their  part.  As 
the  assessments  in  this  district  are  about 
one-half  for  interest  in  bonds,  etc.,  that  ex- 
pense is  paid  by  nonresidents,  leaving  only 
the  expenses  of  running  the  water  to  be  paid 
by  those  who  use  it,  and  this  money  is  also 
expended  in  the  district  for  labor  and  reverts 
back  to  those  who  first  paid  it  and  is  kept 
in  our  midst." 

A  dispatch  received  in  this  city  from 
Chicago  last  week  says:  "To  transform  the 
dry,  hard  wheat  lands  of  Northern  Cal- 
ifornia within  the  next  twelve  months  into 
beautiful  fruit  lands  is  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  stated  the  Stockton  and  Lodi 
Irrigating  Canal  Company  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  Illinois  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $2,000,000.  Before  spring  opens 
the  work  of  irrigating  the  California  wheat 
lands  will  be  well  under  way,  the  promoters 
declare. 

"The  company  will  build  a  complete 
system  of  canals,"  said  S.  R.  Walker,  one  of 
the  incorporators,  "and  the  land  will  there- 
by be  made  doubly  valuable.  We  shall 
employ  the  lock  system  for  transportation 
and  the  canals  will  be  fed  by  neighboring 
streams  and  by  great  reservoirs  that  will 
be  built  in  the  vicinity.  It  is  a  venture  that 
has  been  successfully  tried  in  other  parts  of 
the  State,  and  we  are  sanguine  of  our  suc- 
cess. I  am  not  at  liberty  to  divulge  the 
names  of  the  stockholders,  but  I  can  say 
that  they  are  prominent  in  business  circles 
in  Chicago." 

"What  was  the  object  of  incorporating  in 
Illinois?''  was  asked. 

"The  offices  of  the  company  will  be  in 
Chicago,  and  as  it  has  Illinois  capital  and 
Illinois  men,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  in- 
corporate in  Illinois." 

"  How  soon  will  work  be  begun  ?" 

"Before  spring  opens,"  returned  Mr.  Walk- 
er. "  We  shall  put  a  large  force  of  men  at 
work  immediately  in  order  to  get  through 
before  the  beginning  of  the  year  1893."  It 
is  reported  in  San  Joaquin  county  that  the 
new  company  was  organized  to  carry  out 
the  plan  of  the  old  Mokelumne  Ditch  and 
Irrigation  Company,  for  the  irrigation  of  a 
large  body  of  land  lying  south  of  the  Moke- 
lumne river.  The  canal  will  be  taken  from 
that  stream  near  Westmorelands  bridge  and 
will  run  to  the  vicinity  of  Lodi. 


A  Novel  Exhibit. 

The  people  of  Stanislaus  county,  who  are 
interested  in  the  subject  of  irrigation,  are 
discussing  the  feasibility  of  making  a  novel 
display  at  the  Chicago  Exposition.  The 
idea  is  to  prepare  a  large  working  model  of 
the  dam  now  being  constructed  across  the 
Tuolumne  river  by  the  Modesto  and  Tur- 
lock  irrigation  districts,  showing  the  entire 
plan  of  the  work,  with  the  canal  headgates 
and  all  the  other  detail  of  the  enterprise. 
This  structure  is  claimed  to  be  the  largest 
overflow  dam  in  the  world,  and  a  model 
such  as  the  one  proposed  would  be  a  valu- 
able object  lesson  for  those  interested  in  the 
science  of  irrigation. 

Provision  has  been  made  for  a  display  of 
irrigation  development  at  the  Chicago  fair, 
and  already  steps  are  being  taken  in  other 
parts  of  the  State  for  preparing  models  of 
irrigation  reservoirs,  canals,  pipe  lines,  etc. 
The  people  of  Stanislaus  county  owe  it  to 
themselves  that  an  adequate  display  be 
made  of  the  great  work  undertaken  by  them. 
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In  a  Country  Store  ? 

[Written  for  the  Sural  Press  by  I.  H.] 
I  opened  the  door  and  surprised  ihem, 

Caught  in  the  obvious  act, 
Kissing  just  back  of  the  counter, 

A  plain,  undeniable  fact. 

He  blushed  like  a  very  schoolboy; 

She  turned  in  confusion  away. 
1,  an  old  woman  of  fifty, 

What  word  of  reproof  could  I  say? 

Lovers  abashed  at  detection. 

Plainly,  conviction  was  clear; 
Ah  !  so  you  think;  but  it  happens 

They  had  been  married  a  year  I 

Quickly  dispatching  my  errand, 
I  left  them,  but  still  in  my  heart 

A  glow  as  of  sunshine,  an  echo 
Of  music  that  will  not  depart. 

Twenty  years  hence,  friends,  may  s'^me  one. 

When  I  shall  have  long  been  away, 
Still  find  you  kissing  like  lovers, 
Just  as  I  found  you  to-day  ! 


Against  Wind  and  Tide. 

People  in   Maysville    always  shrugged 
their  shoulders  when  Maik  Lamson  was 
mentioned,  and  usually  the  expressive  ges 
ture  was  followed  by  some  depreciating  re 
mark. 

"Comes  of  bad  stock,"  old  Judge  Lennox 
would  say,  in  his  pompous  dictatorial  man- 
ner. "All  the  Lamsons  were  worthless,  and 
Mrs.  Lamson  was  a  Hodge,  and  everybody 
knows  what  they  are." 

The  house  in  which  Mark  was  born,  and 
where  he  scrambled  up  to  manhood,  was 
large  farm  house,  tumbling  to  pieces  inside, 
with  a  roof  always  being  patched  against 
leaking,  doors  without  locks  and  with  shak- 
ing hinges,  windows  that  rattled  in  every 
wind,  ceilings  that  dropped  plaster  whenever 
a  heavy  foot  shook  the  upper  rooms  and 
furniture  in  the  last  stage  of  shabbiness.  His 
father  and  mother  were  slatternly  in  dress, 
shiftless  in  household  management,  and  the 
handsome  bright  boy  was  over-indulged  and 
neglected  as  their  own  indolence  suggested 
But  Mark  Lamson  inherited  none  of  the 
leading  traits  of  his  parents.  Probably  in 
some  remote  ancestor  there  was  a  mixture  of 
energy,  resolution  and  ability  of  which  the 
Maysville  gossips  had  never  heard,  and  for 
which  they  certainly  gave  Mark  no  credit. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  principal  of  the  Mays- 
ville high  school  declared  that  Mark  had 
graduated  with  the  best  record  he  had  ever 
given  in  the  school.  It  was  useless  for  the 
lad  himself  to  keep  his  life  free  from  blame 
and  earnestly  endeavor  to  do  his  duty 
Maysville  could  not  forget  that  he  was  a 
Lamson,  and  his  mother  was  a  Hodge — 
"bad  stock!" 

As  he  passed  from  boyhood  to  manhood, 
Mark  began  the  unequal  struggle  against 
fate  and  circumstances,  that  was  dictated 
only  by  his  own  energy.  His  father  had 
been  able  to  get  bread  from  the  farm  by  a 
lazy  tillage  that  gave  the  bare  necessities  for 
the  table;  his  mother  had  a  very  small  in- 
come that  gave  the  three  clothing  of  the 
poorest  description,  and  both  were  in  open- 
mouthed  wonder  that  Mark  was  not  content, 
as  they  had  been,  to  dawdle  through  life 
and  "make  out"  with  what  they  had. 

And  Mark,  struggling  to  attain  better 
things,  with  only  a  vague,  undisciplined  long- 
ing for  improvement,  met  no  encouragement 
at  home  or  abroad.  He  tried  to  obtain  a 
situation,  but  employers  were  shy  about  giv- 
ing work  to  a  Lamson.  He  met  with  a  cool 
reception  at  the  Maysville  social  gather- 
ings, having  no  knowledge  of  how  to  repair 
his  own  linen  or  keep  his  poor  clothing  even 
tidy.  Boy-like,  he  imagined  a  new  suit  and 
gay  necktie  were  all-sufficient  for  a  party, 
and  did  not  heed  the  frayed  cufifs  and 
broken  collars  at  which  the  Maysville  belles 
turned  up  their  noses. 

But,  in  spite  of  his  father's  lazy  comments, 
his  mother's  Jretful  remonstrances,  Mark 
Lamson,  finding  no  employment  outside,  de- 
termined to  see  if  the  farm  would  not  find 
him  in  work. 

"  Oh,  yes;  do  as  you  please,"  his  father 
said.  "  But  there  is  no  money  for  new 
fangled  fixings,  and  the  land  is  about  worn 
out.  Plenty  of  it,  to  be  sure,  but  'tain't 
worth  shucks." 

.So,  single-handed,  Mark  undertook  the 
work  of  bringing  up  the  old  farm.  Early 
and  late  he  toiled,  repairing  fences,  weed- 
ing, picking  stones,  rooting  out  dead  stumps, 
preparing  his  land,  without  one  hand 
stretched  out  to  help  him,  one  voice  to  wish 


him  success.     Thomas,  the  only  man  his 
father  employed,  gave  a  surly  refusal  to  aid 
upon  the  ground  that  his  regular  routine  of 
shiftless  farming  took  all  his  time, and  Mark 
patiently  submitted. 

He  was  twenty-one  years  old,  when  into 
his  dull,  monotonous  life  came  a  new  stimu 
lus — a  hope,  bright  as  a  vision  and  almost  as 
baseless.  He  fell  in  love  !  He  did  not  walk 
in  cautiously,  counting  his  steps  and  weigh 
ing  his  chances,  but  he  fell  in  plump,  sud 
denly,  hopelessly. 

There  had  been  a  warm  discussion  at  the 
judge's  about  inviting  Mark  to  the  party 
that  was  to  celebrate  Essie's  eighteenth  birth 
day  and  her  final  return  from  boarding 
school.  But  the  pet  of  the  house  had  a  will 
of  her  own  and  a  lively  recollection  of  Mark's 
handsome  face  and  boyish  gallantries,  and 
insisted  upon  his  being  invited.  Mark,  carry 
ing  in  his  memory  only  a  pretty  little  girl 
found  himself  confronted  by  an  undeniable 
beauty,  a  face  to  win  homage  in  far  more 
pretentious  circles  than  Maysville  boasted 
and  a  general  grace  of  manner  none  of  the 
girls  of  his  acquaintance  had  ever  extended 
to  him. 

The  touch  of  the  soft  little  hand  offered 
to  greet  him  riveted  the  chains  Essie's  face 
had  cast  about  Mark's  heart,  and  made  him 
her  slave  then  and  there.  He  had  starved 
all  his  life  for  sympathy,  and  his  first  half 
hour  with  Essie  filled  his  longing  heart  with 
content.  She  rernembered  all  his  boyish 
aspirations;  she  entered  into  all  his  hopes 
and  ambitions.  The  party  was  the  begin- 
ning of  an  intercourse  that  stimulated  anew 
every  good  resolution,  gave  a  new  vigor  to 
every  hope  of  Mark's  life. 

There  are  women  who  carry  in  their  own 
heart?,  an  overflowing  fund  of  sympathy,who 
can  sink  self  utterly  in  the  presence  of  an- 
other person's  interest,  and  throw  their  own 
power  into  their  neighbor's  work  without 
officiousness  or  ofTense.  Essie  Lennox  was 
such  a  woman,  young  as  she  was.  She 
could  give  her  whole  mind  to  every  detail 
which  she  had  carried  to  her,  from  the  cut 
ting  of  aprons  for  a  neighbor's  child  to  the 
gentle  soothing  of  an  invalid's  terror  of 
death;  from  her  mother's  preserving  kettle 
to  the  comforting  of  a  newly  bereaved  widow 
or  orphan.  Nothing  was  too  deep  or  solemn, 
nothing  too  transient  or  trivial,  (or  that  ten 
der,  ever  active  interest  and  sympathy  that 
made  her  the  idol  of  Maysville  as  well  as 
the  comfort  of  her  home. 

And  in  her  home  she  found  no  one  whose 
claim  seemed  to  her  stronger  than  Mark's 
The  village  was  essentially  democratic,  and 
the  fact  that  Essie  was  the  only  child  and 
heiress  of  the  richest,  most  influential  man 
in  the  place  did  not  prevent  her  from  visit- 
ing Mrs.  Lamson  upon  terms  of  perfect 
equality.  She  was  fond  of  the  weak,  amiable 
woman,  strongly  as  she  censured,  in  her 
youthful  strength,  the  easy-going  indolence 
that  made  her  home  such  a  scene  of  con 
fusion  and  discomfort,  and  in  her  gentle, 
pleasant  way,  she  endeavored  to  brighten 
the  home  for  Mark  by  suggestions  and  offers 
of  help  that  fell  to  the  ground.  It  was  like 
fighting  a  feather  bed  to  try  to  rouse  Mrs. 
Lamson  to  any  active  improvement,  and,  re- 
buffed there,  Essie  could  only  help  Mark  by 
words  of  sympathy  that  were  like  the  wine 
of  life  to  his  love. 

An  hour  with  Essie  sent  him  back  to  his 
uphill  work  full  of  new  hope,  every  energy 
stimulated,  every  hope  brightened.  He  had 
not  dared  to  set  out  before  him  in  plain 
words  the  hope  of  one  day  winning  her  heart 
to  answer  his  own,  for  there  was  all  the 
humility  of  true  passion  in  that  young, 
ardent  heart,  but  he  realized  a  new  force,  a 
new  spur  to  ambition. 

Essie  never  sneered  at  him,  as  the  neigh- 
bors had  become  accustomed  to  doing. 
Essie  never  threw  cold  water  over  his  plans 
for  improving  the  land;  Essie  was  never 
sarcastic  over  the  clashing  of  his  poverty  and 
his  ambitions.  As  he  saw  her  more  fre- 
quently, he  ventured  to  tell  her  of  wider, 
wilder  hopes  of  some  day  escaping  from 
the  drudgery  before  him,  and  making  his 
way  to  a  city,  where  his  education  might 
give  him  a  start  in  more  congenial  occupa- 
tion. 

"  Father  and  mother  seem  to  need  me, 
now,"  he  told  Essie  one  day;  "  they  are  old 
and  they  have  no  other  child.  I  think  it  is 
my  plain  duty  to  stay." 

I  think  it  is,"  was  the  quick  reply; 
'your  mother  could  scarcely  bear  a  sep- 
aration." 

And  while  I  am  here,  I  must  do  the 
work  that  lies  under  my  hand,"  he  said, 
hard  as  it  is  i  But  Essie,"  and  his  face 
brightened,  "  do  you  know  that  already  I 
have  made  the  farm  pay  double  what  it  has 
ever  done.  Next  spring  I  can  hire  help  out 
of  money  I  saved  from  the  sale  of  last  year's 
crops." 

Essie,  all  eager  interest,  entered  into  the 
discussion  of  the  capabilities  of  such  a  lot 
for  turnips,  such  a  patch  for  wheat,  the 


possibilities  of  a  dairy,  the  best  culture  for 
fowls,  as  if  she  had  never  studied  music  or 
filled  her  head  with  French  and  German 
verbs. 

But  the  horror  and  wrath.of  Judge  Lennox 
when,  after  two  years  of  mild  courtship, 
Mark  took  his  fate  in  his  hands  and|  asked 
permission  to  marry  Essie,  cannot  be  de- 
scribed. 

"  A  Lamson  !  "  he  cried,  when  having  dis 
missed  Mark  he  returned  to  the  bosom  of 
his  family.  "  A  Lamson  for  Essie's  hus 
band  !  The  fellow  wants  my  money  to 
spend  after  all  his  father  and  his  grand- 
father have  squandered." 

"  Do  you  really  and  truly  think  Mark  is  a 
spendthrift,   papa? "   Essie  asked  quietly 
Does  he  ever  lounge  about  the  stores  or 
taverns,  as  Harry  Carter  and  James  Ray 
burn  do?" 

"  I — Well,  no,  I  never  saw  him,"  was  the 
reluctant  admission. 

"Did   you  ever  hear  that  he  drank 
gambled,  or  even  smoked  ? " 
"  N  -o— I  never  did." 
"  Is  he  not  regular  at  church  ?" 
"  Ye-es." 

"  But,  oh,  Essie  !"  struck  in  Mrs.  Lennox. 
"  What  shabby,  half-washed  shirts  he  wears, 
and  his  fingers  all  out  of  his  gloves,  and  half 
tbe  buttons  of  his  coat  gone  !  " 

"  Poor  Mark  !  "  said  Essie,  gently.  "  He 
needs  a  wife." 

"  Well,  he  need  not  look  here  for  one,' 
growled  the  judge. 

"  I  heard  Mr.  Thompson  say  last  week,' 
said  Essie,  quietly,  "  that  there  is  not  a  bet 
ter  farm  in  Greene  county  than  Lamson's." 

"  Such  a  palace  of  a  house  !  "  the  judge 
sneered. 

"  Mark  is  hoping  to  put  up  a  new  house 
on  the  place  next  year.  He  has  had  build- 
ers over  from  B  ,  but  they  say  the  old 

house  is  beyond  repair,  and  it  would  cost 
less  to  have  a  new  one." 
"  And  where  is  the  money  to  come  from  ?  " 
"  Where  the  improved  farm  came  from," 
said  Essie; "  from  Mark's  industry,  perse- 
verance and  energy,  in  the  face  of  the  hard- 
est discouragements  ever  a  young  man  had 
fight." 

"  Eh  ?"  said  the  judge.  "What  ?  What  ?  ' 
"  See  what  he  has  done,"  said  Essie,  still 
in  an  even,  quiet  tone  that  carried  convic- 
tion far  more  than  an  excited  one.  "  Eight 
years  ago,  when  he  was  but  a  boy,  he  put 
his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  took  his  play- 
time between  school  hours  to  weed  and  clear 
away  stones.  Nobody  helped  him.  He 
was  ridiculed,  sneered  at,  discouraged  on 
all  sides.  He  had  the  poorest  farm  in  the 
place,  and  he  has  made  it  one  of  the  best. 
He  has  put  every  spare  dollar  into  books  on 
agriculture,  improved  machines,  good  stock. 
He  has  now  four  men  at  work  for  him,  good 
horses,  good  catile,  good  poultry,  and  he 
will  have  a  good  house.  Papa,  do  you  not 
think  it  will  be  a  pity  to  have  the  new  house 
in  the  care  of  Mrs.  Lamson,  to  ruin  as  she 
has  the  old  one  ?  Outdoors,  the  manage- 
ment is  all  left  to  Mark,  and  see  what  he 
has  done  ! .  But  a  man  cannot  make  a  home 
comfortable  alone;  he  needs  a  wife." 

"  Well,"  said  the  judge,  "let  him  have 
one,  but  not  my  child." 

Still  he  loves  me,"  said  Essie,  "  and  I 
love  him  ! " 

Pshaw  ! "  said  the  judge,  and  marched 
out  of  the  house. 

But  prompt  as  he  was,  he  was  just  and  he 
loved  Essie.  He  had  let  prejudice  influence 
him  against  Mark  all  his  life.  Now  he  took 
pains  to  find  out  how  much  of  his  dislike  was 
well-founded.  Grudgingly  enough  was  the 
verdict  given  in  Mark's  favor.  Maysville 
did  not  willingly  acknowledge  it  had  been 
wrong  in  its  estimate,  and  shouldered  upon 
Mark  all  the  faults  of  his  ancestors.  But 
the  facts  were  strong,  and  Judge  Lennox 
found  himself  confronted  by  them.  Slowly, 
for  he  was  not  easily  convinced,  he  took  re- 
spect into  the  place  of  contempt,  and,  after 
month  of  patient  investigation,  sent  for 
Mark. 

*  *  *  And  so  having  imparted  to  him 
the  result  of  his  investigation,  and  expressed 
regret  for  his  participation  in  the  common 
prejudice,  he  made  both  Mark  and  Essie 
happy. 

Womans'  Sphere. 

[An  essay  read  by  Mm.  L.  Canfikld  before  the  Farm- 
srs  Institute  at  Dufur,  Oregon,  November  24th,  1891, 
and  furnished  for  publication  in  the  Rural  Prrss.J 


This  hackneyed  subject  has  been  talked 
about,  written  about,  and  studied  over, 
ever  since  Eve  first  entered  the  garden 
of  Eden,  and  according  to  Hebrew  writers, 
her  Creator  found  she  was  out  of  her  proper 
phere:  from  that  time  to  the  present  she 
has  been  prone  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
her  predecessor,  and  it  seems  that  no 
amount  of  judiciary  training  or  ogling  is 
sufficient  to  keep  her  within  the  prescribed 
limits.    Ever  since  Adam's  time  men  have 


been  watching  and  fearing,  lest  woman 
should  assert  and  maintain  her  own  individ- 
uality, knowing  that  inherent  in  her  nature 
was  a  desire  to  reach  out  beyond  her  sur- 
roundings for  attainments  that  were  with- 
held from  her. 

With  all  the  superior  mental  culture  to 
which  men  have  attained,  they  differ  widely 
in  regard  to  these  limits,  each  man  narrow- 
ing or  extending  them  according  to  his  own 
selfish  or  liberal  nature. 

Each  nation  has  its  own  restrictons  in  re- 
gard to  the  boundaries  by  which  woman 
should  be  governed.  "  Thus  far  and  no 
farther  shalt  thou  go"  has  been  the  rule  for 
ages,  but  ofttimes  she  has  over-stepped  her 
boundary  lines. 

Science,  art  and  literature  were  at 
one  time  withheld  from  her,  and  we  are  told 
that  she  was  sold  in  the  public  market  place 
like  a  beast  of  burden;  and  even  to-day  we 
read  of  her  being  hitched  to  a  cart  with  a 
dog,  and  hauling  vegetables  to  market. 
Her  sphere  !  where  is  it  ?  Among  the  un- 
tutored, it  is  menial  servitude;  among  a 
little  more  enlightened  class  it  is  looking 
after  the  comforts  of  home  and  keeping  her 
husbands  buttons  sewed  on;  that  ought  to 
be  sufficient  scope  to  satisfy  the  most  am- 
bitious woman  to-day.  Her  inclinations 
should  never  lead  her  into  a  world  of  her 
own,  where  she  can  lose  for  a  moment 
man's  identity,  and  claim  for  herself  her 
direct  kinship  to  the  living  God.  No. 
Why?  Because  of  the  old  tradition  that 
for  ages  has  clung  to  the  human  mind,  that 
after  all  woman  was  created  from  man's  rib; 
she  should  therefore  be  obedient  to  his  will, 
and  why  indeed  should  she  wish  to  look 
higher  or  beyond  him?  Is  not  the  ped- 
estal upon  which  he  stands  sufficient  for  her 
admiration  and  what  more  can  she  want 
than  his  love  and  protection  ? 

We  find  from  historical  research  that  the 
church  is  greatly  at  fault  and  the  principal 
cause  of  woman's  sphere  having  been  fixed 
or  limited.  Men  have  blindly  followed  the 
teachings  of  those  ancient  lawgivers  as 
though  they  were  really  and  truly  the  instru- 
ments of  divine  inspiration,  and  it  was  so 
long  before  the  teachings  of  the  old  patri- 
archs could  be  modified,  mens  ignorance 
and  superstition  made  them  fear  to  do  other- 
wise than  abide  the  decision  of  old  St.  Paul, 
who  said  :  "  Let  your  women  keep  silence 
in  the  church  and  be  under  obedience,  and 
f  they  will  learn  anything,  let  them  a-k 
their  husbands  at  home." 

Of  course  the  Latin  fathers  and  Greek 
philosophers  of  those  days  taught  the  in- 
feriority of  woman,  and  St.  Paul's  ideas  of 
women  were  a  mere  reflection  of  the  times 
when  Tiberius  and  Nero  ruled  the  Roman 
empire  without  mercy  after  the  fall  of  the 
Republic  under  which  the  liberties  of  women 
were  exercised  to  a  great  extent  when  Rome 
was  at  the  height  of  her  glory,  but  we  are 
told  their  sphere  was,  through  jealousies, 
narrowed  by  Augustus.  Later,  the  church 
looked  upon  them  as  "  daughters  of  the 
devil,  and  that  man  alone  was  created  in 
God's  image."  Hence  centuries  are  re- 
quired to  outgrow  and  overcome  false 
theories  and  false  doctrines.  The  customs 
of  to-day  are  far  in  advance  of  the  Apostolic 
age,  and  the  following  not  long  since  came 
from  the  lips  of  an  ordained  minister  in  the 
pulpit,  just  before  election,  at  a  grand  tem- 
perance rally: 

"  The  whisky  element  cannot  rule  against 
the  prayers  of  so  many  thousand  women. 
The  Lord  will  not  permit  it.  He  will  9ioi 
turn  a  deaf  ear.  Their  prayers  must  pre- 
vail." 

Thus  you  see  this  modern  apostle  had 
more  faith  in  woman's  intercessions  with  the 
Lord  than  in  man's.  Nevertheless  the 
women  prayed,  the  men  voted,  and  the 
whisky  ring. went  irtto  power.  Now,  as  the 
men  are  the  most  powerful,  suppose  they 
turn  the  table — pray  awhile  and  let  the 
women  vote. 

The  following  gem  from  Whittier  is  ex- 
pressive : 

"The  outworn  rite,  the  old  abuse 

The  pious  fraud  transparent  grown, 
The  good  held  captive  in  the  use 
Of  wrong  alone. 

These  wait  their  doom  from  that  great  law. 
Which  makes  the  past  time  serve  lo-day. 
And  fresher  life  the  world  shall  draw 
From  their  decay. 

O,  backward  looking  sun  of  time  I 
The  new  is  old,  the  old  is  new. 
The  cycle  of  a  change  sublime. 
Still  sweeping  through." 

Woman  physically  is  not  fitted  for  mili- 
tary duty,  yet  we  have  authenticated  accounts 
of  her  ability  in  commanding  large  bodies  of 
soldiers  and  marching  in  open  field  against 
the  enemy  and  winning  many  victories. 

We  have  not  time  to  recount  the  heroic 
deeds  of  women,  but  history,  both  ancient 
and  modern,  is  full  of  glowing  accounts  of 
her  successful  adventures,  her  sacrifices  for 
humanity,  from  the  lowest  depths  of  poverty 
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and  crime  to  wealth  and  affluence,  and  from 
the  garret  to  the  castle,  she  has  suffered 
martyrdom  for  those  she  loved  and  sacri- 
ficed every  thought  of  self  for  others. 

In  politics,  the  higher  class  of  English 
women  exert  a  powerful  influence  over  the 
lords  and  peers.  We  are  told  that  during 
the  last  century  "the  beautiful  Duchess  of 
Devonshire  electioneered  openly  at  the 
polls,"  and  at  the  present  day  men  and  wom- 
en of  high  and  low  social  cast  are  combin- 
ing and  forming  political  leagues,  founded 
by  the  leading  men  and  women  of  England, 
which  will  doubtless  make  a  great  change  in 
the  political  world  of  our  mother  country. 

Are  the  women  not  overstepping  their 
boundaries?  Shall  American  women  stand 
back  with  bated  breath  to  await  the  out- 
come of  the  experiments  of  those  old  coun- 
tries, where  wealth  and  royal  trappings  have 
been  wrung  from  the  heart's  blood  of  her 
working  classes,  and  where  needed  reform 
has  awaited  the  force  of  circumstances  ? 

Woman's  sphere  is  beyond  the  ken  of  man 
to  fix.  She  has  thus  far  been  kept  subser- 
vient to  his  laws,  under  circumstances,  not 
that  "might  makes  right."  Her  sphere,  like 
the  spheres  of  countless  stars  that  revolve 
in  space,  has  no  beginning  nor  no  ending; 
it  is  as  exhaustless  as  the  ocean,  and  as  end- 
less as  eternity.  Upon  her  weakness  or 
strength  nations  rise  and  fall.  In  her,  power 
through  direct  inspiration  from  the  source 
of  all  knowledge,  is  given  to  mould  and 
fashion  the  minds  of  the  greatest  men. 
Truly  "women  are  the  wardens  of  the  world, 
to  whose  keeping  the  keys  of  the  future 
world  are  confided.''  And,  although  limited 
by  conditions  beyond  her  control,  yet  her 
influence  goes  out  beyond  her  fixed  boun- 
daries of  action,  and  like  the  noiseless  tread 
of  angels'  feet,  enters  many  a  forbidden  spot, 
and  though  not  seen  by  mortal  eye,  its  hid- 
den forces  are  felt  and  a  change  is  wrought. 

Rest  in  your  graves  ye  bearded  patriots 
who  founded  governments  on  monopolistic 
principles.  Woman's  sphere  has  broadened 
a  little  since  with  reverend  head  you  placed 
the  government  in  the  hands  of  God,  leaving 
the  woman  out.  They  constitute  the  one 
hundredth  part  of  the  flock,  and  the  good 
Shepherd  is  calling  them  in. 

The  signs  of  the  times  are  similar  to  those 
when  "the  flocks  were  feeding  on  the  hills 
and  the  stars  sang  together  in  the  heavens" 
for  the  glory  of  the  new  dawn  that  ushered 
in  a  Christ.  The  coming  dawn  will  usher  in 
a  reform  as  great  as  that  of  the  Christian 
era.  Women  will  be  unshackled  and  be- 
come independent  individuals  capable  of 
governing  themselves. 

History  recounts  from  age  to  age  the  fact 
of  women  entering  every  school  of  learning 
or  branch  of  industry  ever  opened  to  them 
and  competing  successfully  with  men.  Then 
why  set  for  them  boundary  lines  ?  Will  not 
their  own  inclinations  lead  them  into  that 
which  they  are  best  fitted  for?  Can  a  light- 
running  vehicle  run  in  the  worn  out  ruts  of 
an  old  lumbering  coach?  Is  there  any  jus- 
tice or  equity  in  one  individual  circumscrib- 
ing the  limits  of  another  individual's  course 
of  action  ?  And  what  is  right  in  part  must 
be  right  in  all,  and  if  so  the  rule  must  work 
for  both  man  and  woman. 

Senator  Stanford,  speaking  of  his  endow- 
ment to  the  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University, 
says:  "  We  have  provided  that  the  educa- 
tion of  the  sexes  shall  be  equal,  deeming  it 
of  special  importance  that  those  who  are  to 
be  the  mothers  of  a  future  generation  shall 
be  fitted  to  direct  the  infantile  mind  at  the 
most  critical  period." 

Professor  Jordan,  of  the  same  university, 
says:  "  This  higher  education  should  help 
men  to  form  new  opinions  worthy  the  evi- 
dence each  new  day  brings  them." 

"  How,  I  pray  you,  will  you  limit  woman's 
sphere,  after  the  liberal  education  the  future 
offers  ? " 

When  the  thongs  of  superstition,  selfish- 
ness, bigotry  and  aggressiveness,  that  have 
bound  men's  souls  for  generations,  have 
been  removed  by  education,  when  the 
human  mind  has  been  brought  up  to  a 
higher  state  of  development,  when  the 
church  can  more  clearly  comprehend  the  true 
spirit  of  Christianity,  and  practical  religion 
instead  of  symbolic  religion  governs  the 
masses;  when  they  no  longer  do  right 
through  fear;  when  their  intellects  are 
broadened  in  a  sufficient  ratio  to  the  di- 
vine, that  each  one  shall  become  a  law  unto 
himself,  we  shall  have  no  need  of  setting 
barriers  for  others  or  building  fortifications 
for  ourselves.  The  great  law  thai  controls 
the  universe  and  the  destiny  of  man,  is  no 
respecter  of  persons.  Equity  and  justice 
shall  be  meted  out  to  every  one,  and  the 
work  of  each  individual  will  be  given  as  he 
or  she  is  able  to  bear. 

This  working  over  and  over  again,  the 
crude  elements  of  nature,  is  th»  onlyway  to 
reach  the  most  refined  principles,  and  it  is 
only  through  this  refining  process  of  the 
human  mind,  that  we  are  to  be  brought  into 


harmony  with  ourselves,  harmony  with  each 
other  and  harmony  with  God,  and  of  course 
it  must  be  brought  about  by  this  constant 
friction  in  the  social,  religious  and  political 
systems,  by  which  we  are  governed,  and 
when  this  state  of  civilization  is  reached,  the 
bone  of  contention,  "woman's  sphere,"  will 
have  been  buried  with  the  musty  traditions 
and  barbarous  customs  of  an  undeveloped 
age. 

Ye  clouds,  that  in  yon  starry  sky, 

Your  leaden  folds  hang  down; 
Roll  back  your  softened  draperies, 

And  show  your  silvery  crown. 

Through  mists  of  years  you've  floated  thus, 

Though  lighter  you  have  grown. 
And  storms  have  burst,  through  thunders  blast. 

And  fierce  the  winds  have  blown. 

But  on  beyond,  your  darkened  face, 

We  see  the  torches  bright, 
That  gleam  from  out  the  future  sky. 

And  light  the  darkest  night. 
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A  Rainy  Day. 

[Written  for  the  Rubal  Press  by  Aunt  Susie.] 

"  O  dear  !  O  dear !  I  don't  know  what  to 
do  1  Mamma,  can't  you  think  of  something 
for  me  to  do  ?    I  just  hate  rainy  days  !  " 

"  Why,  Jamie  Grey,  what  would  become 
of  the  flowers  and  trees  if  it  never  rained  ? " 

"  Well,  I  don't  care.  Folks  in  the  city 
can  go  out  when  it  rains,  and  here  in  the 
country  there  is  just  nothing  to  do  but  look 
out  of  the  window  and  watch  it  rain,  and 
rain — and  rain  !" 

"  Come  to  this  window,  Jamie,  and  watch 
the  birds." 

"  O  mamma,  what  lots  of  robins  !  My  ! 
there  must  be  hundreds  of  them  !  Just  hear 
them  twitter !  Oh,  look  at  them  in  that 
puddle  taking  a  bath  I  How  can  they  like 
it  this  cold  day?  One,  two,  three,  four, five, 
pix.  My  !  I  can  see  six  in  that  one  puddle. 
How  they  do  make  the  water  fly  !  See  each 
little  head  go  under  the  water  and  up  again 
quick." 

"  Yes,  Jamie,  and  it  seems  as  if  I  could 
hear  them  say:  '  Oh,  this  is  such  fun!  I 
just  love  a  rainy  day.  Of  course  I'm  all 
wet,  anyway,  but  I  like  to  take  a  bath.  Oh, 
how  nice  and  cold  this  water  is  1  How 
could  that  little  boy  looking  out  of  the  win- 
dow make  a  fuss  when  his  face  was  washed 
this  morning,  and  how  could  he  say  just 
now  he  hated  a  rainy  day  ?  Those  long, 
delicious  worms  we  had  for  dinner  to  day 
never  could  have  come  up  out  of  the  ground 
if  it  hadn't  rained  and  made  the  ground  soft, 
and  how  could  the  grass  grow  if  it  never 
rained  ?    Boys  are  so  hard  to  please  ! '  " 

"  O  mamma,  do  you  think  the  birds  said 
that?" 

"  Well,  my  dear,  they  looked  as  if  they 
did.    It  is  true,  isn't  it  ? " 

"  Yes,  I  s'pose  so.  But  see  !  A  dear  little 
linnet  has  come  to  rest  on  the  window  sill. 
He  turns  his  head  this  way,  and  that  as  if  to 
say:  'Can  I  rest  here  aw.hile  out  of  the 
rain?'  Yes  indeed,  dear  little  linnet,  stay 
as  long  as  you  like.  I'd  gladly  put  some 
crumbs  on  the  sill  for  you,  but  if  I  should 
raise  the  window,  you  would  be  frightened 
and  fly  away." 

"  O  mamma,  I  have  just  counted  twenty 
robins  in  that  one  cherry  tree.  Isn't  it  fun 
to  watch  them  ?  '' 

"  Yes,  my  boy.  You  see  even  a  rainy 
day  in  the  country  gives  us  something  pretty 
to  look  at  and  think  about.  See,  those 
robins  that  were  in  the  water  taking  a  bath 
have  gone  to  the  peach  tree  to  rest  and  are 
shaking  themselves  to  get  dry.  See  their 
heads  go  over  their  necks  to  smooth  their 
feathers,  while  more  come  to  the  pond  to 
bathe.  There  !  our  linnet  has  flown  away, 
and  now  here  he  is  back  again  looking  as 
saucy  as  ever.  He  seems  to  say:  •  Don't 
you  wish  you  could  catch  me  ?  But  you 
can't.  Just  raise  that  window  a  grain  and 
away  I'll  fly.'  About  like  the  bird  in  the 
song  you  like  so  much." 

"Once  I  saw  a  little  bird 

Come  hop,  hop,  hop; 
So  I  cried,  little  bird, 

Will  you  stop,  stop,  stop? 
I  was  going  to  the  window 

To  say  '  How  do  you  do  ? ' 
When  he  shook  his  little  tail 

And  away  he  flew.'' 

"O  mamma,  the  clouds  are  going  away.  It 
is  going  to  clear  off.  Oh,  see  the  sun  ! 
Now  for  a  rainbow  !  There  it  is,  clear  way 
down  on  the  trees  and  bushes.  My,  what  a 
big  one;  reaches  way  over  to  the  other  side." 

"  Yes,  and  see  the  fainter  one  above  it." 

"Oh,  isn't  it  pretty,  mamma  ?  I  don't  be- 
lieve rainbows  are  half  as  pretty  in  the  city, 
for  you  can't  see  the  colors  shine  on  the 
trees." 

"  I  thought  my  little  boy  was  wishing  he 
lived  in  the  city  this  rainy  day  ?" 

"  No,  mamma,  I've  come  to  the  conclu- 


sion there  is  lots  more  to  see  in  the  country 
on  a  rainy  day  than  in  the  city.  But  tell  me 
what  you  used  to  do  when  it  rained  when 
you  lived  in  New  York  ? " 

"  Well  dear,  I'll  tell  you  what  I  saw  one 
day  just  after  a  cold  rain,  each  drop  seemed 
to  have  frozen  on  the  pavement,  and  it  was 
all  I  could  do  to  walk.  I  was  on  my  way 
to  my  class  in  the  Sunday  school,  held  in 
the  'Children's  Hospital,'  when  I  met  a 
most  pitiful  looking  little  girl.  She  had  on  a 
thin  ragged  dress,  her  feet  and  legs  were 
bare  and  blue  with  cold  and  stuck  to  the  icy 
pavement,  she  shivered,  and  the  hand  she 
held  out  to  me  was  thin,  and  her  whole  ap- 
pearance showed  the  most  dreadful  poverty. 
I  did  not  have  my  purse  with  me  as  I  in- 
tended to  walk  to  the  hospital  and  back,  but 
my  heart  ached  so  for  the  poor  child,  I  said, 
''Tell  me  where  you  live,  and  to-morrow  I 
will  go  to  see  you  and  take  you  some  food 
and  clothes."  She  gave  me  a  street  and 
number,  and  I  passed  on  to  my  class. 

The  next  morning  I  took  some  food  and 
clothes  and  went  where  she  told  me.  It  was 
one  of  the  poorest  tenement  houses,  and  I 
had  to  go  up  three  flights  of  very  dirty, 
shaky  stairs  to  find  the  room.  I  knocked, 
and  the  same  little  girl  opened  the  door. 
She  said,  "  I  didn't  go  out  this  morning  to 
beg.  I  thought  you'd  come.  Mother  is 
awful  sick." 

I  followed  the  child  to  a  miserable  bed 
in  one  corner  of  a  very  small  room.  On  the 
bed  lay  the  poor  mother  with  a  feeble  baby 
by  her  side,  there  was  no  fire  in  the  cracked, 
rusty  stove,  and  only  a  box  for  me  to  sit  on. 
The  poor  woman  said,  "  My  husband  is  out 
of  work,  and  we  are  all  starving  and  freezing." 

1  opened  my  basket,  and  gave  them  food, 
which  they  eagerly  devoured.  After  chat- 
ting with  them  awhile,  I  went  home,  sad- 
dened by  what  I  had  seen,  and  determined 
to  do  what  I  could  for  them,  so  went  to  the 
gentleman  v/ho  had  charge  of  the  "  church 
fund,"  and  he  had  coal  and  food  sent  to 
them,  and  found  work  for  the  father. 

Jane,  the  little  girl,  looked  quite  pretty  in 
the  clothes  I  gave  her,  and  was  much 
pleased  with  the  idea  of  going  to  the  sew- 
ing class,  held  every  Saturday  morning  for 
poor  children.  I  had  her  in  my  class,  and 
the  poor  child  tried  so  hard  to  learn  to  sew. 
Each  child  was  given  the  garment  made, 
if  it  was  well  sewed. 

You  ought  to  have  seen  the  boys  sew  ! 
One  little  fellow  about  ten  years  old,  made 
an  unbleached  cotton  shirt  for  himself,  but- 
ton-holes and  all,  and  a  prouder  boy  you 
never  saw,  when  his  teacher  passed  it  from 
class  to  class  for  all  to  see  how  neatly  he 
had  made  it. 

"  Well  Jamie,  do  you  think  a  little  boy 
with  a  good  home  and  a  bright,  open  fire  to 
keep  him  warm,  ought  to  fret  when  it  rains, 
even  if  he  does  live  in  the  country  ?" 

"  No,  mamma,  and  I'm  sure  1  won't  do  it 
again.  The  sun  has  set  and  I  can't  go  out 
to  play  now,  but  to-inorrow  I'll  just  have  a 
fine  time  playing  in  the  puddles  with  my 
new  rubber  boots  on,  Santa  Claus  brought 
me;  it  won't  do  to  make  the  water  fly  all 
over  me,  as  the  robins  did,  but  I'm  sure  I 
can  have  lots  of  fun." 
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Three  Things  Observe  with  Care. 

[Written  for  the  Rur  al  Press  by  A.  F.  B.] 

My  dear  housekeeper,  you  may  not  have 
a  convenient  kitchen,  and  you  may  not  be- 
lieve in  "fixing  it  up,"  but  three  things — that 
magical  number  three — I  beg  you  to  put  in 
the  room  in  which  you  spend  so  much  time. 

1.  A  pin  cushion.  It  will  save  you  many 
a  journey,  and  you  can  keep  on.  it  even  the 
large  needle  for  sewing  up  the  dressed  and 
stuffed  turkey  or  chicken.  Hang  scissors  on 
the  cushion  as  a  part  of  the  outfit. 

2.  A  clock.  Perhaps  you  are  blessed 
with  the  "kitchen  clock"  of  which  we  have 
heard.  If  not  buy  a  little  alarm  clock.  You 
can  time  your  baking  or  other  work.  You 
can  urge  your  little  folks  to  improve  the 
record  in  dish  washing,  and  the  work  will 
be  hastened  thereby. 

3.  An  easy  chair.  Minutes  of  rest  save 
hours  of  weariness. 


Girls,  Learn  How  to  Cook  and  moth- 
ers, teach  your  daughters  housework.  At 
the  age  of  eighteen  I  married  a  farmer  and 
moved  on  a  farm.  Before  this  time  I  had 
been  either  attending  or  teaching  school,  and 
was  at  home  but  little.  When  I  commenced 
housekeeping,  you  may  be  sure  I  was  armed 
to  the  teeth  with  recipe  books,  but  alas!  they 
would  neither  bake  the  bread  nor  raise  the 
cakes,  and  it  took  a  good  deal  of  time  and 
patifnt  labor  to  get  the  knack  of  these 
things.  Many  a  time  have  I  wept  bitter 
tears  at  the  sight  of  my  ill-luck;  and,  girls,  if 
I  you  would  avoid  this  bitter  and  shameful 


experience,  learn  now  while  you  have  some 
one  to  teach  you,  and  do  not  leave  it  until 
you  are  a  good  many  miles  from  mother  be- 
for  you  commence  "experiments."— A  Wife 
of  Three  Years. 

Minced  Veal.— Cut  cold  veal  into  small 
bits;  rub  some  butter  and  flour  to  a  cream, 
according  to  the  amount  of  veal.  Stir  into 
boiling  milk,  aiso  the  grated  rind  of  a  lemon. 
Let  these  boil  until  they  become  of  the  con- 
sistency of  cream.  Sprinkle  a  little  flour, 
salt  and  white  pepper  over  the  cut  veal  and 
add  it  to  the  cream.  Stand  where  it  will 
keep  at  the  boiling  point,  but  not  boil;  when 
hot,  squeeze  lemon  juice  over  it  and  serve  at 
once  on  toast. 

Hot  Meat  Salad.— Chop  bits  of  meat 
very  fine.  To  a  coffee  cup  of  minced  meat 
add  one  chopped  onion  and  boil  in  gravy  or 
water  enough  to  cook  the  onion;  add  salt 
and  red  pepper  to  the  taste.  Have  ready 
the  yolk  of  one  hard  boiled  egg  rubbed  to  a 
powder  and  mixed  with  a  teaspoonful  of 
mustard  and  vinegar,  enough  to  make  the 
whole  pleasantly  sour  when  poured  over  the 
meat.  Spread  over  slices  of  buttered  toast 
and  serve  hot. 

A  Nice  Breakfast  Dish  can  be  made 
made  from  the  tough  ends  of  porterhouse  or 
short  steak  which  are  unfit  for  broiling. 
Stew  them  slowly  for  two  hours  and  let 
them  cool,  next  morning  cut  them  up  in 
small  pieces  and  set  on  the  stove,  with  the 
water  in  which  it  was  boiled,  add  a  bit  of 
butter,  pepper  and  salt,  thicken  with  flour 
and  serve  with  toast.  This  meat  is  also  nice 
to  use  for  hash. 

Michigan  Sausage.— To  50  lbs  of  meat 
add  20  oz  of  fine  dairy  salt,  2  1-2  oz  of  all- 
spice, 3  oz  of  black  pepper,  2  1-2  oz  of  gin- 
ger, I  I  -2  teaspoons  of  cayenne  pepper,  i  1-2 
oz  of  saltpeter,  and  i  oz  of  sage.  Mix  all 
thoroughly  with  the  meat  and  you  will  have 
the  best  sausage  in  the  land. — Gutelius  Sny- 
der, St.  Joseph  county,  Mich. 

Toad  in  the  Hole.— Cut  cold  meat  into 
dice  and  put  in  a  greased  baking  dish.  Beat 
one  egg  light,  add  to  it  one  pint  of  milk;  stir 
into  it  gradually  six  tablespoonfuls  of  flour, 
beating  stiffly  all  the  time.  Strain  through 
a  fine  sieve;  add  halt  a  teaspoonful  of  salt 
and  a  little  pepper.  Bake  one  hour.  Serve 
in  a  baking  dish. 

Left-Over  Chicken  or  Turkey. — Pick 
all  the  meat  you  can  from  the  bones,  also 
every  bit  of  dressing,  and  put  it  in  a  spider. 
If  you  have  any  gravy,  so  much  the  better: 
pour  it  over  the  meat,  and  add  a  cup  of 
water,  a  bit  of  butter,  pepper  and  salt,  and 
let  it  come  to  the  boil.  French  fried  pota- 
toes go  nicely  with  this  dish. 

Ginger  Cookies. — One  cup  of  sugar,  i 
cup  of  molasses,  i  cup  of  lard  or  part  butter, 
I  tablespoonful  of  soda,  i  tablespoonful  of 
ginger,  i  tablespoonful  of  vinegar.  Boil 
the  sugar,  molasses  and  lard.  When  cool 
enough  not  to  scald  the  flour,  knead  hard; 
roll  thin;  bake  in  a  quick  oven.  They  are 
very  nice. 

Me.\t  Fritters. —  Make  quite  a  stifi 
paste  of  mashed  potato  and  flour.  Fold  just 
as  you  would  turnovers.  Put  a  spoonful  of 
minced  meat  into  the  squares  of  pastry  and 
fry  in  hot  fat.  Have  the  fat  smoking  hot 
and  keep  the  fritters  in  a  sieve  or  something 
of  the  sort  that  they  may  not  fry  to  pieces. 

Creamed  Codfish  with  Cr.acker. — 
Prepare  the  codfish  as  usual  and  when  al- 
most at  the  boil  put  in  a  few  split  crackers, 
which  will  swell  and  thicken  it,  then  drop 
several  eggs  in  it,  letting  them  cook  soft. 
When  taking  them  out  be  very  careful  to 
keep  them  whole. 

An  Old-Fashioned  Dish.  —  Take  a 
dozen  good-sized  apples  and  core  them, 
place  them  in  a  bean  pot  with  half  a  cup  of 
sugar  and  a  little  water,  let  them  bake  till 
quite  soft.  They  will  keep  whole  and  are 
delicious  eaten  with  cream. 

Beef  Scallops. — Fill  some  small  tins 
two-thirds  full  with  minced  beef,  a  httle 
chopped  onion,  pepper  and  salt.  Moisten 
with  gravy  and  fill  the  shells  with  finely 
mashed  potato.  Put  a  bit  of  butter  on  the 
top  and  brown. 

Deviled  Ham. — One  pint  of  chopped 
boiled  ham,  one  tablespoonful  of  flour,  one 
teaspoonful  of  sage,  the  same  of  pepper,  one- 
half  cup  of  boiling  water.  Press  in  a  mold  in 
a  cool  place.    When  firm  serve  cut  in  slices. 

EscoLLAPED  Meat. — Prepare  alternate 
layers  of  minced  meat  and  bread  crumbs. 
Season  each  second  layer  with  pepper,  salt 
and  onion  juice.  Moisten  with  gravy. 
Brown  in  the  oven. 


Electricity  and  the  Tides.— A  Cana- 
dian electrician  claims  that  electricity  causes 
the  tides,  and  demonstrates  it  by  electrify- 
ing a  rubber  comb  by  rubbing  it  through  the 
hair,  and  then  drawing  it  over  the  top  of  a 
glass  filled  with  water,  the  result  being  that 
a  tidal  wave  follows  the  comb. 
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To  the  Public. 

The  assertions  and  opinions  of  the  "  Pacific  Rural  Press  " 
are  always  subject  to  review  by  its  readers.  Letters  to  the 
editor,  if  respectful  in  tone,  fairly  written  out  on  one  side  of 
the  paper,  in  fair  literary  form  and  reasonably  brief,  will  be 
received  and  printed.  The  editor  invites  communications  on 
all  matters  of  popular  interest,  subject  only  to  the  conditions 
above  set  forth.  It  is  designed  to  make  the  "  Rural  Press  "  a 
platform  upon  which  the  current  thought  of  the  State  and  coast 
can  address  a  large,  intelligent  and  highly  respectable  body  of 
citizens. 

The  Week. 

The  rain,  which  began  on  Monday  and  continued  dur- 
ing Tuesday,  visited  a  large  area  of  the  State  and  was 
earnestly  welcomed.  It  was  not  a  heavy  rain,  for  at  wettest 
points  it  was  but  little  over  an  inch,  and  shaded  down  to 
small  fractions  elsewhere.  Its  extension  was  good,  how- 
ever, and  southern  coast  points  were  included.  The  dis- 
pensation was  enough  to  reawaken  confidence,  and  in  some 
cases  to  confer  considerable  benefit.  The  best  of  it  is  that 
continuance  is  to  be  looked  for.  We  ought  to  get  a 
good  soaking  before  the  end  of  the  month. 

Winter  work  is  well  advanced  and  the  clear  weather  has 
given  opportunity  for  a  vast  amount  of  it.  The  area  seeded 
is  very  large  and  a  favorable  season  will  give  us  a  vast  sur- 
plus. Orchard-planting  has  also  been  active  and  trees  are 
regaining  prestige  in  some  regions  where  they  have  recent- 
ly been  neglected  in  the  interest  of  raisin  vines.  We  shall, 
probably,  finally  come  to  a  fair  degree  of  diversity  in  plant- 
ing, so  that  all  can  have  something  which  will  be  fashion- 
able and  profitable. 

The  Mining  Debris  Question. 

Apparently  by  general  assent  the  work  of  the  Miners' 
Convention,  held  in  this  city  last  week,  has  been  accepted 
aa  furnishing  a  new  and  satisfactory  basis  upon  which  both 
hydraulic  mining  and  valley  interests  may  proceed  toward 
a  final  and  satisfactory  solution  of  matters  which  have  for 


a  decade  or  more  been  bones  of  contention  between  them. 
The  proceedings  of  the  convention  show  that  a  most  com- 
mendable spirit  was  maintained  throughout,  and  that  the 
claims  which  were  put  forth  by  those  who  organized  the 
meeting  were  justified  by  the  behavior  and  declared  senti- 
ments of  the  large  and  representative  convention  which 
assembled.  We  hardly  expected  so  much  from  the  assem- 
bly, as  was  indicated  by  the  tone  of  our  comments  in  last 
week's  Rural,  but  the  greeting  and  subsequent  treatment 
accorded  to  the  representatives  of  the  valley  interests  who 
were  present,  indicated  that  the  miners'  assembly  had  a 
sincere  desire  to  settle  the  matter  upon  an  honest  basis  and 
this  assurance  has  been  generally  accepted.  If  the  future 
justifies  the  present,  thelSan  Francisco  meeting,  of  last  week, 
will  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  important  events  of 
our  industrial  history. 

Though  the  sessions  were  protracted  and  the  proceed- 
ings many,  the  whole  matter  was  crystallized  in  the  memo- 
rial to  Congress  and  in  the  resolutions  adopted,  and  in 
them  the  miners  approve  several  clear  propositions,  which 
we  catch  up  as  follows : 

The  Board  of  Engineers  constitued  by  Congress  reported  that 
there  are  many  millions  of  dollars  which  can  be  obtained  by 
hydraulic  ruining,  and  that  works  can  be  constructed  which 
will  permit  the  resumption  of  hydraulic  mining  and  will  not 
only  restrain  the  material  producing  the  damage  complained  of 
in  the  past,  but  will  also  restrain  the  debris  now  dislodged,  but 
stiil  remaining  in  the  canyons. 

That  Congress  at  once  take  steps  to  put  into  practical  and 
effective  operation  the  means  suggested  by  the  engineers  in 
order  that  mining  may  be  again  resumed  in  the  manner  in- 
dicated without  the  injury  complained  of  in  the  past. 

They  recognize  the  fact  that  until  Congress  takes  proper  ac- 
tion for  the  erection  of  suitable  works  for  the  restraining  of 
mining  debris,  hydraulio  mining  is  absolutely  restrained  by  the 
courts,  and  as  law-abiding  citizens,  they  recognize  that  the  laws 
must  be  obeyed  and  the  decrees  of  the  courts  respected. 

These  propositions  practically  cover  the  subjects  hereto- 
fore at  issue  and  recognize  the  principles  upon  which  ex- 
isting court  decisions  rest.  Action  looking  toward  de- 
sired ends  is  entrusted  to  an  Executive  Committee  which 
was  appointed,  and  from  the  work  of  this  committee  must 
come  further  assurance  of  the  miners'  disposition.  It  is 
also  arranged  that  conferences  shall  be  held  between  this 
committee  and  those  representing  valley  interests,  and 
that  an  effort  will  be  made  for  united  action  in  certain 
directions.  As  the  matter  now  stands,  the  outlook  must 
be  considered  favorable  for  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
whole  question  providing  Congress  can  be  induced  to  act 
upon  the  recommendation  of  its  own  advisers,  and  pro- 
vide the  means  for  the  public  works  necessary  to  make  hy- 
draulic mining  legal  and  innocuous. 

Dairy  Progress. 

The  spirit  of  dairy  progress,  as  has  been  shown  by  fre- 
quent items  in  our  columns,  is  at  large  among  dairy  pro- 
ducers of  the  Pacific  coast.  There  has  never  before  been 
such  a  wide  awakening  on  the  subject  of  better  machines 
and  processes,  and  of  cooperation  among  producers  for 
more  intelligent  and  profitable  work  all  along  the  line 
from  the  milkpail  to  the  market,  as  is  now  discernible.  It 
is  true  that  this  awakening  comes  rather  late,  and  is  forced 
upon  us  by  the  results  which  Eastern  dairymen  have  been 
for  some  time  enjoying,  but  it  is  none  the  less  fortunate. 
We  have  continually  claimed  that  California  was  not  get- 
ting all  that  to  her  belonged  in  the  dairy  business.  We 
have  been  largely  content  to  supply  our  own  people  and 
fight  on  the  defensive  against  Eastern  butter  and  oleomar- 
garine. In  this  line  of  our  production  our  policy  should 
be  aggressive,  as  it  is  with  fruits.  Our  winter  climate 
gives  us  advantages  in  pushing  our  fresh  grass  winter  but- 
ter east  of  the  Rockies,  and  our  geographical  position 
gives  us  decided  advantages  over  Denmark  in  the  produc- 
tion of  canned  and  packed  butter  for  the  Pacific  ports  of 
all  countries  fronting  on  our  ocean.  It  seems  to  us  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  we  can  by  proper  steps  in  pro- 
duction, packing  and  marketing,  extend  our  butter  product 
in  a  most  gratifying  and  profitable  way. 

The  first  steps  in  this  direction  have  already  been  taken. 
The  first  would  be  the  introduction  of  improved  machinery 
methods  and  policies.  The  second  would  be  efiective  or- 
ganization among  our  producers,  so  that  they  can  have 
the  means  of  exerting  a  united  influence  in  improving 
local  markets  and  seeking  out  distant  ones.  We  have 
fairly  begun  to  take  these  steps;  we  have  the  spirit  of 
dairy  progress  and  we  have  a  strong  Dairymen's  Union. 
Now  let  these  two  agencies  strive  together  toward  desir- 
able ends,  and  the  results  will  be  surprising. 

Creamery  is  a  single  word  which  has  come  to  be  the 
synonym  for  all  kinds  of  dairy  progress,  and  rightly  so; 
for  it  is  the  creamery  movement  which  has  led  to  the 
better  handling  ot  the  milk  for  quality  of  product  and 
profit  in  it,  and  it  is  the  creamery  which  has  topped  the 
market  with  its  output.  But  to  cry  "creamery  "  does  not 
insure  such  rewards.  The  factors  of  success  in  a  creamery 
enterprise  are  several,  and  among  them  are  the  following: 
Adaptation  of  local  conditions,  which  includes  climate, 
feed,  cows  and  labor;  investment,  which  should  not  be 
greater  t  an  the  conditions  warrant;  management  and 
support,  which  means  not  alone  that  the  enterprise  must 
have  first-class  dairy  skill,  but  that  there  shall  be  dairy 
proprietors  who  are  willing  to  buckle  right  down,  with 
capital  and  personal  eSbrt,  to  a  business  which  comes 
every  day  in  the  week  and  every  week  in  the  year.  We 
have,  fortunately,  suffered  lightly  from  the  work  of 
"  creamery  boomers,"  whose  effort  is  to  place  buildings 
and  machinery  at  exorbitant  prices  wherever  they  can 
arouse  excitement  on  the  subject,  whether  any  of  the 
factors  of  success  which  we  have  named  above  exist  or 
not.  We  believe  a  few  such  ventures  have  been  planted 
on  this  coast  to  the  chagrin  and  loss  of  those  who  were 
wheedled  into  them.  The  people  should  beware  of  such 
"  creamery  boomers,"  and  when  a  man  comes  into  a  re- 
gion and  proposes  to  get  together  a  big  lump  of  money  to 
start  a  creamery  where  there  are  no  cows  or  experienced 
dairymen  to  speak  of,  look  out  for  him,  no  matter  how 


smooth  his  tongue  may  be  or  how  big  his  watch  chain  is. 

The  great  dairy  States  of  the  West  have  sufi'ered  im- 
mensely from  the  work  of  these  boomers,  and  their  ex- 
pensive buildings  and  outfits  are  lying  idle  in  many  places. 
The  evil  is  so  great  that  such  operators  have  been  de- 
nounced by  trustworthy  agricultural  journals  and  by 
reputable  dealers  in  dairy  machinery,  who  can  clearly  see 
that  to  get  their  goods  into  a  concern  which  is  to  be  a  loss 
and  a  byword  in  a  community  is  of  greater  injury  to  them 
than  any  profit  which  such  sales  can  possibly  return. 

Our  attention  is  called  to  this  phase  of  the  subject  at 
this  time  by  perusal  of  the  proceedi^g^  of  the  Indiana 
Dairymens'  Convention,  held  this  month  at  Indianapolis. 
It  was  there  clearly  shown  that  the  rushing  into  ex- 
pensive creamery  building  at  the  beck  of  interested  boom- 
ers was  working  great  injury  and  loss,  and  it  was  just  as 
clear  that  creamery  enterprises  properly  undertaken, 
under  favorable  conditions  and  conducted  with  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  details  of  the  business,  were  successful.  The 
outcome  of  the  discussion  was  that  the  association  ap- 
pointed a  special  committee  to  issue  a  printed  bulletin 
"  telling  farmers  what  they  should  do  as  well  as  what  they 
should  not  do — in  other  words,  setting  forth  the  condi- 
tions under  which  a  creamery  could  be  successfully  oper- 
ated, and  stating  the  probable  necessary  cost  of  its  con- 
struction and  equipment." 

This  will  be  an  important  work  and  one  worthy  of  the 
Indiana  State  Association.  Our  effort  shall  be  in  the 
same  direction.  We  believe,  as  we  have  just  said,  that 
legitimate  dairy  progress  will  build  up  this  important  in- 
terest of  our  coast  in  a  most  gratifying  manner  and  in- 
crease the  profits  of  those  engiged  therein,  but  creamery 
booming,  as  of  other  booming,  we  have  had  quite  enough 
to  open  our  eyes,  and  if  we  can't  see  it  and  stop  it,  there 
must  be  something  the  matter  with  our  optic  nerve  or  the 
gray  matter  which  lies  behind  it. 

Successful  Cooperation  in  Fruit  Marketing. 

Palm  Rest  Ontario,  Cal.,  Jan.  25. 

To  THE  Editoe:— I  notice  on  first  page  of  the  Rdral  of  Jan. 
23d  an  article  headed  "A  Movement  Among  Raisin  Pro- 
ducers," by  wh'ch  it  appears  that  the  raisin  growers  of  certain 
sections  are  thinking  and  moving  toward  cooperation  in  the 
marketing  of  the  products  of  their  vineyards.  That  this  is  the 
right  step  and  in  the  right  direction  there  is  no  question,  and 
one  the  fruit  growers  in  general  throughout  all  California  will 
have  to  take  or  work  for  a  bare  living  seems  evident.  In 
this  particular  section  the  principal  interest  in  fruit  production 
centers  on  the  orange  and  lemon,  though  the  raisin  varieties 
of  grapes  are  grown  to  some  extent.  There  were  probably  60 
carloads  of  raisins  grown  within  a  comparatively  small  radius 
hereabout.  The  larger  portion  of  the  crop  was  consigned  to  a 
house  in  Chicago  through  a  party  here  who  acted  as  agent, 
there  being  apparently  no  other  mode  of  disposing  of  them.' 
The  sales  were  made  as  follows:  The  agent  here  stemmed, 
cleaned  and  sacked  the  raisins  after  they  were  delivered  at  the 
packing-house  for  three-eights  of  a  cent  per  pound,  and  ad- 
vanced to  the  grower  two  cents  per  pound  after  the  goods  were 
sold;  the  balance,  if  any,  over  and  above  the  expense,  viz.,  of 
stemming,  sacking,  freights  and  commission,  was  returned.  In 
most  cases  there  was  something  over  and  above  the  cost;  usual- 
ly the  goods  brought  about  2i  cents.  The  price  realized  has  been 
so  low  raisin  growers  here  are  somewhat  discouraged  and  are  feel- 
ing around  cautiously  for  the  next  best  thing  to  follow.  The 
most  of  them  are  in  a  splendid  frame  of  mind  to  listen  to  any 
feasible  plan  of  cooperation. 

The  Southern  California  Fruit  Growers'  Union,  with  head- 
quarters at  233  West  First  St.,  Los  Angeles,  established  in  April 
last  on  the  cooperative  plan,  has  met  with  very  encouraging 
success.  Its  20,000  shares  of  stock,  at  $5  per  share,  have  been 
sought  after  with  commendable  earnestness,  and  the  quantity 
of  fruit  pledged  to  the  managers  of  the  enterprise  on  Dec.  15th 
last  amounted  to  about  450  carloads.  They  now  have  packing- 
houses arranged  and  plans  laid  on  a  foundation  large  enough 
to  handle  the  entire  orange  crop  of  Southern  California.  While 
the  organization  has  as  yet  done  but  little  in  the  way  of 
handling  the  orange  crop  of  this  season,  the  good  eflfects  of  the 
organization  are  very  apparent,  as  speculators  who,  previous  to 
the  Union's  getting  under  way,  were  talking  of  offering  50  cents 
per  box  for  Seedling  and  $1  a  box  for  Navels  are  now  doubling 
that  offer  with  poor  success.  Some  of  them  have  been  forced 
to  leave  the  field  altogether.  I  am  the  local  director  in  this 
colony,  and  the  association  will  handle  on  the  cooperative 
plan  fully  two-thirds  of  the  entire  citrus  crop  of  this  colony 
this  season. 

The  Rural  Press  is  doing  immense  good  in  waking  up  the 
growers  to  business  principles  in  combining  to  market  their 
own  products  instead  of  supporting  an  army  of  Shylocks  in  the 
capacity  of  middlemen,  who  absorb  all  the  profits,  leaving  the 
growers  only  the  scraps.  I.  C,  Wood. 

We  are  very  glad  to  have  the  above  crisp"note  on  this  im- 
portant subject,  and  to  record  the  evidence  of  successful 
work  by  our  friends  in  Southern  California.  Let  the  reader 
study  carefully  the  points  made  in  the  article  on  page  91, 
entitled  "  Statements  About  Dried  Fruit  Prices."  If  it 
does  not  there  clearly  appear  that,  by  the  testimony  of 
those  engaged  therein,  the  dried  fruit  crop  has  been  made 
the  victim  of  a  conspiracy  by  dealers,  we  cannot  read 
English. 

As  our  correspondent  remarks,  the  producers  are  now  in 
condition  for  effective  cooperative  action,  and  it  is  just  the 
time  to  do  something  to  make  the  repetition  of  last  fall's 
experience  impossible.  The  committee  appointed  by  the 
Fowler  Farmers'  Institute  met  in  Fresno  and  decided  to 
embrace  the  whole  dried  fruit  interest,  as  well  as  the  raisin 
product,  in  their  effort  for  cooperation.  The  committee 
adopted  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  call  for  the  meeting  of  raisin  and  other 
dried  fruit  producers  of  California  shall  be  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  the  question  of  organization  of  all  the  growers 
in  th<>  State  into  one  organization,  to  better  control  and  mar- 
ket their  products;  that  the  meeting  be  called  at  Fresno  on 
Thursday,  Fpbruary  18,  at  10  a.  m. 

This  will  be  the  occasion  for  a  general  assembling  of  all 
who  desire  to  do  something  in  their  own  behalf.  We  un- 
derstand that  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Marysville 
Fruit  Growers'  Convention  will  participate  in  the  meeting. 
All  local  societies  of  fruit  producers  throughout  the  State 
should  send  representatives,  and  all  individuals  who  can 
go  on  their  own  account  should  do  so.  Let  there  be  a 
meeting  widely  representative  of  the  Slate  and  the  keynote 
of  the  future  of  our  dried  fruit  interest  will  be  sounded 
clearly  in  the  ears  of  all  men. 


Jan.  30,  1892. 
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The  State  Press. 

Watsonville  Pajaronian:  "All  of  California  is  not  within  the 
boundary  of  San  Francisco,  and  not  all  of  California— and  not 
even  the  best  partof  it,— is  visible  from  the  railroad  lines." 

Gonzales  Tribune:  "The  settlers  are  the  pioneers  of  civiliza- 
tion and  the  upbuilders  of  our  commonwealth,  while  their  per- 
secutors—the land  grabbers— are  the  enemies  of  progress,  and 
are  responsible  for  the  present  undeveloped  condition  of  a  great 
portion  of  the  State." 

Sacramento  Bee:  "  The  State  Miners'  Convention  was  really 
a  harmonious  meeting  of  farmers  and  miners  anxious  to  adjust 
the  differences  existing  between  them  and  to  find  some  means 
of  resuming  hydraulic  mining  without  injury  to  the  navigable 
streams  or  to  the  homes  and  farms  of  the  valleys." 

Fresno  Republican:  "A  grand  jury  which,  for  political  or 
personal  reasons,  will  whitewash  such  a  gang  of  scoundrels  as 
that  which  has  been  bleeding  the  State  through  the  Whittier 
reform  school,  is  not  an  institution  of  value  to  the  public.  It 
is  more  than  worthless.  Its  capacity  for  harm  is  limited  only 
by  its  opportunity." 

Stockton  ifaiZ.-  "  Major  McKinley  and  his  associates  in  the 
last  Congress  settled  the  question  of  lower  freight  rates  against 
the  people  of  California  for  the  next  ten  years.  Andrew  Car- 
negie did  not  forget  Major  McKinley's  good  oflBces,  for  he  sent 
him  a  check  for  $5000  to  assist  him  in  defeating  his  Democratic 
competitor  for  the  Governorship." 

Ventura  Dnii:  "  The  railroads  persist  in  charging  rates  that 
will  prohibit  the  planting  of  beans.  The  cost  of  production  is 
$1.80,  the  freight  to  Chicago  is  $1.10  and  beans  are  worth  in 
Chicago  $2  90.  The  railroads  absolutely  demand  every  cent  of 
the  profit  of  the  farmer's  labor,  and  are  doing  apparently  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  prevent  immigration  and  retard  the 
development  of  this  coast.  Only  one  course  is  open  to  the 
farmers,  and  that  is  to  plant  some  crop  that  can  be  shipped  by 
water." 

Sacramento  Bee:  "It  strikes  us  very  forcibly  that  there  is  a 
far  dirtier  nest  of  corruption  for  the  investigation  of  a  Grand 
Jury  right  in  the  Courts  of  San  Francisco  than  can  be  found 
any  where  else.  It  is  easy  enough  to  howl  "  boodle"  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  and  to  pass  Grand  Jury  resolutions  denouncing  Buck- 
ley, bn*'  what  the  people  want  is  some  definite  and  specific 
action  against  some  particular  ofiScial.  Let  the  coming  body 
investigate  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  there  are  boodlers 
and  blackmailers  on  the  Superior  Bench  in  San  Francisco." 

Benecia  New  Era:  '"The  Mining  Convention  met  in  San 
Francisco,  Wednesday,  to  endeavor  to  devise  a  plan  whereby 
the  business  of  hydraulic  mining  may  be  restored  to  its  former 
condition.  No  one  objects  to  hydraulic  mining;  it  is  the  dam- 
age inflicted  on  the  farmers  and  to  the  rivers  of  the  State  that 
is  objected  to.  If  some  means  can  be  devised  whereby  the 
debris  can  be  impounded,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  whole 
Slate  would  favor  its  resumption,  as  it  is  estimated  that  a  loss  of 
$1,000,000,000  has  been  suffered  by  the  hydraulic  mining  in- 
terests since  the  mines  were  shut  down." 

Salinas  Index:  '' It  is  a  serious  mistake  in  the  public  mind 
to  imagine  that  a  few  political  knaves  are  the  main  factors  in 
political  debauchery.  It  is  only  the  existence  of  a  low  public 
sentiment  that  makes  political  rascality  possible,  and  which 
attracts  machine  politicians  as  carrion  does  a  vulture.  And  it 
is  a  mistake,  too,  to  imagine  that  men  who  have  acquired 
wealth  through  devious  practices,  and  are  so  independent  in  cir- 
cumstances that  they  can  afford  to  be  honest,  will  indulge  in  a 
luxury  of  that  kind.  On  the  contrary,  turpitude  seems  to  feed 
upon  ill-gotten  gains,  and  there  is  no  hope  of  reformation  until 
jury-fixers,  legislative  bribers  and  schemers  who  make  a  trade 
of  politics  are  ostracized  by  a  healthy  public  sentiment." 

The  Sutter  County  i^'amier  says  of  the  Mining  Convention: 
"  The  valley  counties  also  had  their  delegates  there  and  are  in 
joint  unison  with  the  miners  as  far  as  river  improvement  is 
concerned,  but  they  will  hardlv  support  the  theory  of  improve- 
ment with  the  idea  of  an  excuse  to  resume  the  work  of  run- 
ning more  mining  debris  into  the  streams,  and  the  miners 
should  not  ask  it  of  them.  The  valley  representatives  are  also 
present  to  show  their  good  will  toward  other  branches  of  min- 
ing and  will  lend  their  aid  toward  any  movement  to  foster  or 
benefit  the  same.  What  interests  the  farmer's  rights  and  con- 
cerns the  preservation  and  protection  of  his  property,  will  be 
the  question  on  which  he  cannot  be  denied  the  privilege  of  be- 
ing heard,  even  among  the  hydraulic  mining  advocates,  and, 
supported  by  the  courts  of  the  State,  and  with  right  and  justice 
on  his  side,  he  will  be  heard." 

Sacramento  Record- Union :  "The  publishers,  editors  and 
writers  upon  newspapers  in  the  lesser  communitiesof  the  Union 
more  nearly  than  any  others  are  in  communion  with  the  body 
of  the  people.  They  reflect  the  local  and  individual  sentiment 
in  the  several  sections  that  in  aggregation  make  up  what  we 
term  public  opinion.  They  are  intimately  known  in  their  indi- 
vidual estates  to  their  communities;  their  characters,  aims, 
purposes  and  methods  are  bare  to  public  view,  and  mainte- 
nance of  their  positions  is  wholly  dependent  upon  their  faith- 
fulness to  their  communities  and  the  respect  they  command 
from  them.  It  is  the  rule,  in  seven  cases  out  often,  with  the 
rural  newspaper  that  merit  determines  the  measure  of  its  suc- 
cess— not  the  mere  success  of  money  getting,  but  that  greater 
success  which  is  framed  in  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  a  repu- 
table clientage  and  in  achievement  in  building  up  a  section." 

bakenfiM  Democrat :  "  The  sending  of  a  17-year-old  boy  to 
the  State  prison  at  San  Quentin  by  a  magistrate  of  our  neigh- 
boring c<^>nnty  of  Stanislaus  is  a  picture  not  to  be  regarded  by 
well'ineaning  men  and  women  as  a  mark  of  our  advancement 
M  a  civ)lize<:l  and  progres-sive  people.  We  do  not  believe  in 
allowing  thieves  to  go  unpunished,  whether  they  be  17  or  70 


years  of  age  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  while  the  taxpayers  of  this 
State  are  annually  mulcted  for  the  support  of  two  reformatories 
for  minors,  it  seems  too  bad  that  boys  should  be  sent  to  herd  at 
San  Quentin  with  the  most  dangerous  ruflSans  and  hardened 
criminals.  No  one  at  this  late  day  will  claim  that  a  State  pen- 
itentiary can  have  any  softening  or  ameliorating  eflect  upon 
the  mind  of  anv  person  immured  therein  and  cut  off  forever 
from  society.  We  put  bad  men  there,  not  in  the  hope  of  mak- 
ing them  better,  but  because  their  presence  is  a  menace  to  the 
well-being  of  society  so  long  as  they  are  at  large.  It  behooves 
Governor  Markham  to  prevent  any  more  punishment  of  juven- 
ile offienders  by  sending  them  to  San  Quentin." 

Woodland  Democrat:  "That  the  movement  to  pass  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  providing  for  the  election  of  United  States 
Senator  is  becoming  popular  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt.  The 
Lower  House  of  Congress  is  nearer  to  the  people  than  the  Sen- 
ate, and  is  held  in  greater  respect  by  them.  Representatives 
are  elected  by  a  direct  vote  of  the  people,  and  no  good  reasons 
can  be  given  why  Senators  should  not  be  elected  in  the  same 
manner.  Representatives  are  usually  elected  on  account  of 
their  ability  and  peculiar  fitness.  It  is  rarely  the  case  that  they 
aie  charged  with  having  bought  the  office.  How  is  it  with  the 
Senate?  It  is  notorious  that  Senatorial  seats  frequently  go,  not 
to  the  best  and  ablest  man,  but  to  the  candidate  witti  the  larg- 
est bank  account  and  the  strongest  corporation  backing.  Men 
are  frequently  elected  by  legislatures  who  would  not  dare  to 
offer  themselves  as  candidates  before  the  people.  As  a  result 
the  Senate  has  degenerated  until  it  is  made  up  principally  of 
millionaires  and  corporation  lawyers." 

Sa,n  Jose  Mercury :  "The  Board  of  Supervisors  has  at  the 
present  time  before  it  the  consideration  of  an  ordinance  for 
the  suppression  of  roadside  dives.  The  ordinance  is  not  in- 
tended to  be  prohibitory.  Its  object  is  simply  the  regulation  of 
the  liquor  traffic  in  the  county  in  such  a  way  that  disorderly 
resorts  may  be  impossible.  It  is  beyond  question  that  some 
sort  of  regulation  is  needed.  At  the  present  time  men  whom 
the  stricter  regulations  of  the  city  have  deprived  of  the  privi- 
lege of  opening  a  saloon  have  established  their  dives  along  the 
Alameda,  Alum  Rock  avenue  and  other  highways  of  the  county 
and  have  thereby  brought  the  criminal  classes  into  close  neigh- 
borhood with  some  of  our  best  suburban  districts.  Nor  are 
they  confined  to  the  highways  and  suburbs  of  cities,  but  have 
succeeded  in  locating  themselves  on  the  crossroads  of  quiet 
rural  localities,  where  the  absence  of  police  supervision  renders 
them  even  more  annoying  and  dangerous  to  the  community. 
It  is  manifestly  injurious  to  have  such  places  in  neighborhoods 
where  respectable  people  have  their  homes,  and  where  children 
have  to  pass  to  and  fro  between  their  home  and  the  school- 
house." 

Woodland  Democrat:  "The  Miners'  Convention  which  assem- 
bled in  San  Francisco  on  Tuesday,  concluded  its  labors  on 
Thursday  evening  and  adjourned  sine  die.  Those  who  antici- 
pated a  stormy  session  and  distracted  councils  were  happily 
disappointed.  It  was  an  orderly,  peaceful,  business-like  con- 
vention, and  the  harmony  and  good  feeling  that  characterized 
its  deliberations  augurs  well  for  the  reestablishment  of  the 
most  cordial  relations  between  the  miners  and  the  valley  peo- 
ple, and  the  probability  of  an  early  and  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  debris  question.  *  *  For  the  first  time  in  many  years 
the  agricultural  and  mining  interests  are  united  in  an  effort 
to  devise  some  plan  by  which  tailings  may  be  impounded  and 
restrained  from  flowing  down,  destroying  the  navigability  of 
our  rivers  and  devastating  our  grain  fields,  and,  happily  for  all, 
the  enmity  and  war  that  has  heretofore  existed  between  the 
two  classes  promises  to  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  *  «  » 
The  satisfactory  outcome  of  the  conference  between  the  farm- 
ers and  miners  will  certainly  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  State." 

Marysville  Appeal:  "The  Miners'  Convention  has  closed  its 
labors,  and  from  all  accounts  the  work  done  there  has  been 
satisfactory  enough  to  farmers  and  miners.  The  hydraulic 
element  has  advanced  the  theory  that  dams  can  be  so  built  as  to 
restrain  the  debris  from  their  mines.  They  want  it  tried  and 
want  the  Government  to  stand  the  expense.  Tacitly,  they  say 
in  their  resolutions,  that,  should  the  means  proposed  prove  a 
failure,  they  are  willing  to  desist,  because  they  do  not  wish  to 
engage  in  an  occupation  which  will  destroy  public  as  well  as 
private  property.  Such  a  system  of  dams  and  settling  reser- 
voirs, as  have  been  suggested,  might  possibly  prove  to  be  the 
solution,  though  many  people  in  the  valleys  doubt  it.  In  jus- 
tice to  the  miners,  however,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment, which  sold  them  the  land,  to  make  the  outlay  and  give 
the  plan  a  trial.  Should  it  succeed,  contentment  and  peace  will 
prevail.  Should  it  prove  to  be  useless  and  not  a  restrainer, 
then  the  valley  people  can  protest,  and  if  the  miners  are  true  to 
their  convention  obligations,  they  will  desist.  In  the  mean- 
time, those  hydraulickers  on  the  Feather,  Yuba  and  American 
rivers,  who  are  now  preparing  to  begin  operations,  either  next 
month  or  during  March,  can  gain  the  good  will  and  assistance 
of  the  valleys  in  securing  Congressional  aid.  by  refraining  from 
committing  court  contempts,and  doing  that  which  a  represent- 
ative body  of  their  own  number  has  declared  to  be  destructive 
to  the  rivers." 


The  Nicaragua  Canal. 

Extract  from  Warner  Miller's  address  before  the  New  York 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  December  15.  1891:  The  distance  from 
San  Francisco  to  New  York  around  Cape  Horn  is  15,660  miles, 
by  way  of  the  canal  4907  miles,  making  a  saving  of  10,753 
miles,  or  nearly  half  the  distance  around  the  globe.  The  same 
is  true,  of  course,  of  Portland,  Or.,  of  Puget  Sound,  of  Alaska 
and  all  the  west  coast  of  the  United  States.  The  building  of 
this  canal  will,  in  my  judgment,  quadruple  the  population  of 
the  Pacific  Slope  within  ten  years  of  its  completion.  If  you 
have  watched  the  growth,  or  lack  of  growth,  in  California  or 
the  Pacific  Coast,  during  the  past  te«i  years,  you  will  find  that ' 


the  progress  has  been  very  slight,  and  the  reason  is  that  the 
products  of  California  will  not  b^ar  transportation  across  the 
continent  by  rail.  All  their  wheat  goes  to  Liverpool  around 
the  "Horn;"  their  lumber,  if  it  goes  at  all,  must  also  go 
around  the  same  way,  but  at  present  but  little  goes.  It  will 
not  bear  the  burden  of  transportation.  The  building  of  the 
Nicaragua  canal  brings  California  10,000  miles  nearer  the  rest 
of  the  civilized  world  than  it  is  to-day.  California  has  a  most 
delightful  climate,  a  most  fertile  soil,  and  is  capable  of  main- 
taining a  population  of  many  tens  of  millions.  ThLs  is  also 
true  of  Oregon  and  Washington;  but  until  this  canal  is  built, 
there  will  be  no  great  influx  of  immigration  into  these  States. 
Not  only  will  this  canal  build  up  the  trade  in  California  and  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  in  connection  with  the  East,  but  it  will  also 
give  us  the  control  of  the  trade  of  Japan  and  of  the  east  coast 
of  China. 


Life  in  the  Country. 

Santa  Cruz  Sentinel. 

In  England  it  has  always  been  the  thing  for  those  who  can 
afford  it,  to  live  on  country  estates;  and  here  in  America, where 
it  is  so  easy  for  every  family  to  enjoy  country  life,  if  so  inclined, 
there  is  coming  to  be  more  of  a  disposition  to  give  free  rein  to 
the  natural  love  for  trees  and  good  air  and  plenty  of  room.  The 
motor  lines  and  cable  lines  and  electric  roads  bring  the  suburbs 
of  big  cities  within  easy  reach.  This  is  probably  more  true  of 
American  cities  and  towns  than  of  any  other  places  on  the 
globe,  and  the  convenience  is  rapidly  spreading  and  becoming 
cheaper  with  each  succeeding  year  audits  inventions;  but  there 
is  a  country  beyond  the  suburbs  that  is  still  more  desirable, 
more  free  and  less  expensive.  If  only  the  disposition  to  hug 
the  cities  could  be  driven  out  from  the  heads  of  many  who  have 
no  good  reason  for  hugging  the  cities,  and  replaced  with  an  ap- 
preciation of  country  life,  even  without  all  the  luxuries  that 
can  be  imagined,  there  would  be  a  greatly  improved  state  of 
things,  and  the  country  would  all  the  time  grow  more  attrac- 
tive. There  are  many  people  between  the  rich  and  the  poor 
who  could  have  as  many  luxuries  in  one  place  as  the  other, 
with  the  balance  in  favor  of  the  country  in  the  matter  of  health 
and  rest.  The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  country  contentment, 
with  too  many,  lies  in  the  notion  that  to  go  in  the  country  and 
live  in  a  small,  economical  way,  is  to  leave  behind  forever  the 
dear  hope  of  getting  immensely  rich  some  day.  Jumping  from 
toil  and  deprivation  in  a  day  into  the  realm  of  wealth,  with 
great  buildings  to  rent  and  luxurious  surroundings  crowding 
their  delightful  presence  into  one's  daily  life,  is  always  associ- 
ated in  the  mind  with  a  persistent  adherence  to  the  city.  En- 
vious comparisons  and  a  dead  strain  of  ambition  to  get  money 
soon  do  their  work  and  the  hungry  dream  of  dollars  is  over.  It 
takes  a  man  with  pretty  good  ideas  of  life  to  understand  how 
little  there  is  in  it  beyond  health  and  the  daily  comforts  that 
keep  it  good.  Anything  more  is  like  a  gravestone — valuable  as 
a  record  for  other  people  to  look  at. 


Faults  of  Our  State  Government. 

Ontario  iZecord,  Jan.  20th. 

Our  State  Government  is  enormously  expensive.  We  spend 
more  on  our  various  State  departments  and  public  institutions 
than  many  Eastern  States  of  double  our  wealth  and  popula- 
tion. The  average  official,  no  matter  how  efficient  he  may  be, 
seems  inspired  with  a  desire  to  suck  the  public  teat  as  dry  as 
possible  while  he  has  access  to  it.  Our  Supreme  Judges  charge 
up  their  Pullman  car  "  tips"  to  the  State,  and  our  minor  State 
officials  draw  $5  a  day  for  hotel  bills  when  off"  on  junketing 
trips  (about  one-half  being  perquisites),  and  a  multitude  of 
sins  is  covered  under  claims  allowed  for  "  personal  toilet." 
Every  time  the  Legislature  meets  big  appropriations  are  log- 
rolled through  so  that  there  may  be  a  surplus  for  all  "  the 
boys." 

Our  Government  is  too  much  at  long  range.  Some  Boards 
of  Supervisors  administer  the  affairs  of  counties  larger  than  an 
average  State.  In  the  nature  of  the  case,  th  y  must  often  act 
without  proper  information,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  are 
among  the  most  abused  citizens  in  the  commonwealth.  If 
they  choose  to  build  fine  courthouses  the  people  must  pay  for 
them.  Pressing  matters  may  suffer  between  their  stated  meet- 
ings, but  there  is  no  other  power  to  appeal  to.  If  the  assess- 
ment and  levy  of  taxes,  relief  of  indigents,  care  of  roads  and 
bridges,  and  many  such  matters,  were  managed  through  some 
simple  township  organization,  as  a  rule  better  results  would  be 
secured.  Our  counties  are  large  and  the  centralization  of  the 
government  at  the  county  seat  imposes  large  expenses  for 
travel  and  hotel  bills,  in  addition  to  the  usually  heavy  taxes. 
The  State  Constitution  provides  for  township  government;  that 
may  not  be  feasible,  but  a  simpler  form  of  municipal  organiza- 
tion might  be  provided,  adapted  to  country  districts,  that 
would  give  more  general  opportunities  for  local  self-govern- 
ment. 

There  is  no  sense  whatever  in  the  present  system  of  double 
assessment  and  tax  collection,  one  for  county  and  another  for 
the  municipalities.  It  simply  provides  more  officers  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  people.  The  system  costs  Los  Angeles  county 
more  than  $.30,000  a  year  extra,  and  this  county  probably  pays 
a  third  as  high  a  tribute  to  the  plan.  The  last  Legislature 
passed  a  law  making  it  possible  for  municipalities  to  adopt  the 
county  assessment  and  have  municipal  taxes  collected  by  the 
county.  The  Los  Angeles  County  Grand  Jury  makes  the  wise 
suggestion  that  this  provision  be  obligatory  instead  of  optional. 

Litigation  is  enormously  expensive  and  as  slow  as  it  is  costly. 
l^  costs  several  hundred  dollars  to  administer  on  a  small  estata 
If  creditors  foreclose  on  a  hotel,  for  instance,  they  will  find  it 
stripped  of  furniture  to  pay  costs,  and  finally  sold  to  meet  the 
fees  of  courts  and  lawyers,  leaving  them  the  cement  sidewalks 
and  a  chunk  of  experience  about  as  stony.  Merchants  uni- 
versally say  that  it  costs  more  to  collect  a  small  debt  by  proc- 
ess of  law  than  the  face  of  the  account.  The  resaltis  that  they 
will  lose  a  small  bill  rather  than  sue  for  it. 

Take  a  minor  matter  by  way  of  illustration.  There  are 
justices  in  this  county  whose  fees  amount  to  almost  as  much 
as  the  salaries  of  the  Superior  Judges.  Our  constables  must  be 
paid  about  two  days'  wages  for  nailing  a  notice  on  a  tree.  Does 
it  seem  probable  that  quiet  country  communities  of  one  or  two 
thousand  population  all  over  Southern  California  have  legiti- 
mate police  work  enough  for  a  constable  and  one  or  two  dep- 
uties to  draw  fat  salaries  from  the  county  treasury  every  month. 
Vag  hunting  and  other  less  creditable  means  are  adopted  to 
create  business.  Decent  men,  hunting  lor  work,  are  decoyed 
by  these  public  plunderers  to  pick  oranges,  that  they  may 
"run  'em  in  "  and  get  more  fees  and  mileage.  Back  of  this  is 
the  hard-working  tax-payer  putting  up  the  money  that  sup- 
ports these  leeches. 

We  are  no  "  calamity  howler,"  but  we  are  profoundly  im- 
pressed with  the  need  of  some  radical  retrenchments.  The 
marvelous  wealth  of  our  State,  the  comparative  ease  with 
which  money  is  made,  have  caused  us  to  be  lenient  and  care- 
less. But  we  are  a  tax-cursed  and  office-burdened  people,  and 
it  is  pleasing  to  see  some  faint  signs  of  a  coming  storm  of 
wrath  that  may  do  some  little  damage  but  will  benefit  the 
country  like  a  January  rain. 
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j5Cgricultural  X^otes. 


CALIFORNIA, 
Butte. 

Acorns  for  Poultry.  —  Oroville  Register: 
Joel  Garst  of  Wyiuan's  ravine  ia  one  of  the 
most  successful  chicken  raisers  in  Butte,  and 
pays  close  and  careful  attention  to  his  fowls. 
Daring  December,  30  pullets  of  his  laid  40  dozen 
egg",  and  from  the  1st  to  the  17th  of  this 
month  they  laid  22  dozen  eggs.  He  found  out 
that  live  oak  acorns  pounded  up  so  that  the 
hens  can  get  the  meat,  forms  a  splendid  article 
of  food,  besides  being  very  cheap,  for  by  a  few 
hours'  work,  a  man  can  gather  bushels  of  them. 

Colusa. 

Cotton-Growing.— J.  T.  Bowden  in  Colusa 
Sun:  You  cannot  make  cotton-growing  a 
financial  success  on  $iOO  an  acre  land.  You 
must  have  cheap  land,  and  if  not  cheap  labor, 
you  must  have  labor  trained  to  cotton-growing. 
Low-priced  cotton  won't  stand  competition 
with  eight  mule  teams  and  combined  harvest- 
ers. The  experiment  on  Mr.  Moulton's  low 
land  east  of  Colusa,  last  year,  shows  a  gross 
yield  of  $30  per  acre,  and  should  with  tramed 
labor  show  a  net  yield  of  from  one-half  to  one- 
fourth  of  that.  The  want  of  summer  showers 
is  an  advantage  to  cotton-growing  in  California 
over  the  East,  as  it  vastly  cheapens  the  cultiva- 
tion and  facilitates  the  harvesting.  On  the 
lower  end  of  the  McConnell  ranch  and  Mr. 
Moulton's  around  the  Tall  House,  and  similar 
lands  where  it  is  rich  and  too  low  to  make 
grain-growing  safe,  cotton-growing  can  now  be 
made  a  success. 

Contra  Costa. 

Ex-U.  S.  Senator  Fair  Buying  Blooded 
Shire  Stallions.— Antioch  Ledger:  Ex-U.  8. 
Senator  Fair  visited  the  Hyde  Ranch  stock 
farm  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  stock. 
This  stock  farm  is  making  a  specialty  of  Shire 
horses,  and  as  these  horses  are  taking  the  lead 
and  rapidly  superseding  the  Percheron  and 
Clyde  stock  in  the  San  Francisco  market,  they 
have  attracted  the  Senator's  attention.  Senator 
Fair  was  so  favorably  impressed  with  the  En- 
glish Shire  stallion,  Weston  Squire,  that  he 
bought  him  for  the  sum  of  $2750,  and  will  take 
him  to  his  Sonoma  county  ranch  near  Peta 
luma.  J.  H.  Schneider,  the  manager  of  the 
Hyde  ranch,  was  willing  to  part  with  Weston 
Squire  because  he  has  a  two-j  ear-old  from  the 
old  horse  that  promises  as  much  as  his  illustri- 
ous sire.  Mr.  Schneider  has  received  a  hand- 
some offer  for  this  young  stallion. 

Beet  Sugar  Notes.— ied(?«r.-  E.  C.  Burr  of 
the  Alvarado  sugar  beet  refinery  is  here  to 
superintend  the  planting  of  some  beet  land 
that  had  been  prepared  and  was  all  ready  for 
the  seed.  He  is  very  hopeful  of  the  prospects, 
and  is  more  confident  than  ever  that  he  will 
build  a  refinery  here  this  summer.  Mr.  Burr 
stayed  here  most  all  the  week,  superintending 
the  planting.  He  now  has  three  seeders  in  the 
county — two  in  Antioch  and  one  at  Brentwood. 
The  following  is  a  corrected  list  of  those  who 
have  agreed  with  Mr.  Burr  to  plant  beets:  H. 
F  Beede,  10  acres;  Amos  Graves,  5;  Sanford 
Robinson,  at  least  20;  J.  S.  Walton,  40;  E.  L. 
Emerson,  30;  Henry  Heidorn,  10;  Jos.  Ruck- 
stuhl,  10;  John  McQuade,  10;  Andrew  Walker, 
14;  Robert  Harrower,  probably  10;  Gen.  Veale, 
probably  20;  Joe  Miller,  15;  M.  Minto,  probably 
10;  Jas.  Hobson,  probably  10;  Wm.  Fleckham- 
mer,  probably  5;  J.  D.  Wightman,  5;  C.  Chres- 
tianson,  at  least  1;  James  O'Hara,  at  least  1; 
Fred  Mienken,  at  least  1;  Wm.  Shafer,  at  least 
1.  Total,  138  acres.  In  addition  to  the  above, 
we  understand  Mr.  Putnam  is  negotiating  to 
rent  160  acres  of  land  from  Gen.  Veale  with  a 
view  to  plant  beets.  We  understand  that 
Henry  O'Hara  of  Bay  Point  and  a  number  of 
others  are  talking  of  planting  beets.  The  test 
promises  to  be  pretty  thorough. 

Fresno. 

Adapted  to  Sugar  Beets.— Fresno  Expositor: 
One  of  the  greatest  industries  for  Fresno,  which 
the  future  will  develop,  is  the  sugar  beet  indus- 
try. Experiments  have  shown  that  the  beets 
grow  here  to  perfection,  and  there  are  tens  of 
thousands  of  acres  in  the  county  suited  to  this 
crop.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  large  profits 
will  be  made  at  this  industry,  and  without 
doubt  this  is  destined  soon  to  become  one  of 
the  greatest  of  Fresno's  elements  of  wealth. 

Farming  by  Steam. — White's  Bridge  Cor.  Ex- 
positor: A.  J.  Chaney  is  at  the  head  of  a  com- 
pany to  purchase  land  and  farm  same  in  the 
Pinoche  district,  also  to  dam  that  stream  and 
use  the  water  for  irrigation.  Their  intention 
being  to  seed  .3000  acres  this  season,  caused 
them  to  bring  to  our  plains  a  steam  power  with 
a  capacity  of  100  acres  a  day — that  is,  with  the 
power,  the  company  can  plow,  harrow  and  seed 
at  th»  same  time  this  amount  of  land.  After 
the  grain  ripens,  the  same  engine  harvests  it, 
and  when  the  time  arrives,  hauls  the  grain  to 
the  nearest  shipping  point.  The  engine  is  a 
straw  burner. 

Lake. 

Farm  Wohk.  —  Lakeport  Avalanche:  The 
fanners  of  this  country  are  making  the  most  of 
this  fine  weather  and  the  excellent  condition  of 
the  soil  to  put  in  their  grain  crops,  Many  are 
well  nigh  done  and  the  outlook  for  large  yields 
is  good,  as  far  as  can  be  indicated  at  this  time 
of  the  year. 

Los  Angeles. 

Oil  and  Essence  Manufacture. — L.  A.  Ex- 
press: Dr.  8.  C.  Woodbridge  has  secured  a  new 
steam  press  for  the  extraction  of  oils.  This 
machine  has  a  capacity  for  exerting  100  tons 
prf.-sure.  At  present  it  is  used  for  the  expres- 
sion of  castor  oil,  and  the  firm  has  purchased 
conHiderable  quantities  of  castor  beans,  paying 
on<^  cent  a  pound  for  beans  in  the  hull  and  2i 
cents  for  the  hulled  product.  The  quality  of 
castor  oil  is  very  superior,  being  entirely  free  ' 


from  offensive  odor.  Fine  grades  of  orange 
and  lemon  oil  are  also  manufactured  from  the 
culls  resulting  from  frosts,  windstorms  and 
accidents  in  picking  citrus  fruit.  Heretofore 
the  fruit  thus  damaged  has  been  considered 
almost  worthless  in  Southern  California,  and 
large  quantities  have  been  buried  by  orchard- 
ists.  The  works  first  we.it  into  operation  in 
February,  1891,  but  considerable  loss  resulted 
from  fire  and  a  boiler  explosion.  Everything 
is  now  in  good  order,  with  increased  facilities. 
Lemon  juice  and  lime  juice  are  prepared  for  the 
market,  and  the  preparation  of  essential  oils,  in 
addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  may  be 
undertaken  as  the  business  increases.  In  the 
East  the  castor  hulls  have  been  used  for  fertil- 
izing purposes.  They  contain  five  per  cent  of 
nitrogen,  three  percent  of  phosphoric  acid,  and 
two  per  cent  of  potash.  This  form  of  fertilizer 
has  been  found  specially  valuable  for  tobacco 
culture  in  Connecticut,  and  may  be  tried  with 
a  fair  prospect  of  success  in  certain  varieties  of 
fruit  trees. 

Grain  Crop  Prospects. — San  Gabriel  Cor.  L. 
A.  Express:  The  farmers  are  all  busy  putting 
in  grain.  More  grain  is  being  sown  this  year 
than  ever  before  in  this  valley.  The  early  sown 
grain  is  up  and  growing  nicely,  and  ihe  or- 
chardists  feel  more  sanguine  of  getting  good  re- 
turns from  their  crop  than  they  did  just  after 
the  windstorm.  San  Gabriel  valley  never 
looked  more  prosperous. 

Monterey. 

Farmers  Seeding. — King  City  Cor.  Gonzales 
Tribune:  The  town  is  dull  now,  very  dull,  ow- 
ing to  the  diligence  of  its  farmers  in  seeding 
their  land.  Reed  &  Frisbee,  who  leased  the 
San  Lorenzo  ranch  of  C.  H.  King,  are  putting 
"m  6000  acres  of  land  in  grain,  one-half  of  which 
is  in  wheat  and  the  other  half  in  barley.  Four- 
teen teams  of  eight  horses  each,  besides  the 
Steam  plow,  which  is  equivalent  to  six  teams  o 
eight  horses,  are  pushing  things,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  downpour  that  is  to  come  to  make 
them  all  happy.  On  the  Dunphy  ranch  the 
same  activity  prevails,  though  Lynn,  Jenks, 
Downing,  Matt  Williams  and  Sbermantine 
have  about  finished  seeding.  On  the  San  Ber- 
narbe,  David  Leese,  J.  J.  Lon  /  &  Sons,  Arce 
Bros,  and  Dianovich  are  working  with  might 
and  main  to  get  their  lands  seeded.  Willough- 
by,  notwithstanding  his  partial  failure  of  last 
year  on  the  Walker  ranch,  is  as  busy  as  a 
beaver — never  looking  backward,  but  hoping 
for  the  best. 

Orange. 

Sugar  Beet  Factory. — Santa  Ana  Blade: 
Frank  J.  Capitaiu,  the  promoter  of  sugar  beet 
culture  and  the  erection  of  refineries  on  the  co- 
operative plan,  says  that  a  refinery,  to  be  built 
near  Garden  Grove  or  Anaheim,  is  an  assured 
fact.  2,700  shares  of  stock  have  been  sub- 
scribed, which  justifies  sending  for  machinery, 
and  the  Directors  will  soon  be  in  a  position  to 
ask  for  bids  and  offers  of  location.  It  is  desira- 
ble to  locate  the  factory  in  a  locality  that  will 
possess  the  necessary  requirements,  such  as  an 
abundant  supply  of  pure  water,  easy  access  to 
railroad  facilities,  and  in  close  proximity  to  the 
farms  where  the  beets  are  grown. 

San  Benito. 

Favorarle  to  Farmers.  —  HoUister  Free 
Lance:  In  several  localities  of  the  county, 
notably  Quien  Sabe  valley,  no  satisfactory 
plowing  could  be  done  until  very  recently, 
owing  to  the  extremely  moist  condition  of  the 
ground.  Gener.illy  speaking,  however,  our 
agriculturists  have  had  rain  just  to  suit  them, 
and  everywhere  the  plow,  the  seed-sower  and 
the  harrow  are  at  work.  A  most  promising 
outlook. 

San  Diego. 

Vine-Pruning.  —  Escondido  Advance :  The 
Highland  Valley  raisin  growers  are  pruning 
their  vines.  The  prospect  is  very  good  for  the 
coming  season. 

San  Joaquin. 

High  Rent  for  Uncultivated  Land.— Stock- 
ton Independent:  A  Chinaman  who  has  signed 
a  lease  for  70  acres  of  land  on  the  Sargent  ranch 
came  into  town  to  induce  the  property  owner 
to  give  him  fairer  terms,  claiming  that  he  could 
not  make  anything  in  paying  $10  cash  rent  for 
unbroken  land.  The  land  owner  met  his  tsn- 
ant  liberally  and  a  satisfactory  agreement  was 
reached.  The  transactions  in  this  case  show 
the  profit  to  be  made  in  the  tule  lands  situated 
so  the  markets  can  be  easily  reached.  The 
Chinese  renter  takes  the  land  in  its  rough 
state  with  rank  tules  all  over  it,  and  surrenders 
it  two  years  later,  when  it  is  thoroughly  culti- 
vated and  in  condition  to  bring  a  larger  rental. 
The  first  year  he  clears  the  land  and  sows  po- 
tatoes and  onions.  He  divides  his  crop  with 
the  owner  of  the  land,  taking  the  one-half  f(jr 
all  his  work  and  expense.  The  second  year 
will  be  more  profitable  to  both  the  land  owner 
and  the  Chinaman,  for  the  renter  will  be  able 
to  pay  $10  an  acre  cash,  $5  of  the  amount  to 
be  paid  in  June  and  the  other  $5  in  December. 
After  the  land  has  been  well  broken  up  for 
crops  of  potatoes  and  onions,  it  will  bring  a 
better  rent. 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

Grain-Sekding  Notes.- Simmler  Cor.  S.  L. 
0.  Tribune:  There  have  been  many  more 
acre-j  seeded  to  grain  than  ever  before,  and  the 
rains  have  started  all  the  early-sown  grain,  and 
also  started  some  few  farmers  who  have  adobe 
land,  and  therefore  could  not  plow  until  the 
rain  came  and  made  the  ground  soft.  This  is 
not  a  common  thing,  for  nearly  all  the  Carisa 
is  a  sandy  loam  and  can  be  plowed  at  any  sea- 
son of  the  year.  The  farmers  around  Goodwin 
are  also  wideawake  and  up  to  the  times,  and 
are  putting  in  all  the  grain  that  they  can  get  to 
put  in.  The  farmers  here  that  raised  grain  last 
year  were  mostly  so  poor  that  they  had  to  haul 
away  their  grain  and  sell  it,  as  soon  as  it  was 
threshed,  and  many  of  them  sold  themselves 
short  of  seed  and  feed,  and  now  cannot  put  in 
as  much  grain  as  they  would  have  <lonp  if  the 
seed  could  have  been  bttd  here,  I 


Sonoma. 

Another  Stallion  Going  East. — Santa  Rosa 
Democrat:  It  is  now  definitely  stated  that  an- 
other of  our  fine-bred  Santa  Rosa  horses  will 
leave  the  Pacific  for  the  most  remunerative  and 
appreciative  field  in  the  East.  Mr.  McFadyen 
will  soon  start  for  New  York  with  the  hand- 
some stallion  Redwood,  2:21i,  by  Anteeo,  dam 
Lou  Medium  by  Milton  Medium.  He  follows 
the  lead  of  Anteeo,  and  may  be  taken  to  the 
same  breeding  farm  at  Morisstown,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Redwood  leaves  behind  him  a  progeny 
as  promising  as  those  of  his  now  illustrious 
sire.  Redwood  is  about  16  hands  high,  of 
splendid  form,  was  foaled  in  1885,  and  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  handsomest  and  best- 
bred  horses  on  the  coast. 

Women  IN  Hop  Fields.— Sebastopol  Times: 
Not  only  in  picking  hops,  but  at  a  much  earlier 
period  of  the  year,  are  women  employed  in  hop 
fields.  Experience  shows  that  they  can  train 
the  vines  in  a  manner  far  superior  to  the 
Chinese,  whose  place  they  are  rapidly  filling. 
Mr.  Otis  Allen  states  that  he  has  had  more  ap- 
plications from  women  for  this  kind  of  work 
than  he  can  fill,  and  recommends  them  to  his 
brother  hop  growers. 

Poultry  Figures. — A.  Armstrong  in  Peta- 
luma  Courier :  A  gentleman  who  lives  within 
five  miles  of  Petaluma  gave  me  the  figures  on 
what  he  has  made  off  of  500  hens  the  past  year. 
They  are  as  follows  : 

Commencing  with  500  hens  on  tlie  1st  of  Jan- 
uary. 1891. 

Sold  4658  doz  eggs  at  an  average  of  30  cents 


a  dozen  81,397  40 

150  hens  sold  at  85.50  a  dozen   68  75 

18  doz  broilers  at  $4.50  a  dozen   81  00 

Increased  flock,  100  pullets,  at  87  a  dor   60  00 

Gross  receiDts  81,607  15 

Cost  ot  feed  for  the  year   7ii0  00 

Net  profit   9.^7  15 


Which  gives  a  profit  of  81.80  for  each  hen. 

Some  may  discount  this  statement  on  the 
ground  that  30  cents  a  dozen  is  too  high  an  av- 
erage for  the  year  around,  but  the  answer  is 
that  this  gentleman  shipped  directly  to  a 
grocery  firm  in  San  Francisco,  and  thus  saved 
the  commission  usually  paid  to  middlemen.  I 
wanted  to  get  figures  from  another  gentlemen 
who  keeps  500  hens  and  ships  to  a  commission 
house,  but  could  not,  as  sickness  in  his  family 
interfered  with  keeping  a  strict  account. 

Citrus  Culture. — Petaluma  Courier:  Joseph 
Naylor  says :  "  Dr.  Burdell's  trees  are  well  laden 
with  fruit.  He  has  oranges,  lemons,  limes  and 
mandarins.  His  orange  crop  is  certainly 
cleaner,  plumper  and  in  quality  much  superior 
to  the  average  Los  Angeles  orange.  The  fruit 
is  most  delicious  and  in  a  week  or  ten  days, 
when  the  crop  is  ready  for  the  market,  I  will 
show  as  fine  samples  of  oranges  as  can  be  seen 
anywhere  on  this  globe.  When  we  take  into 
consideration  all  that  we  raise  here,  the  butter, 
potatoes,  the  corn,  the  fruit,  the  berries  and  the 
oranges,  the  only  wonder  to  me  is  that  we  are 
not  overcrowded  with  population." 

Sale  of  a  Suffolk  Punch  Stallion. — Cowrier: 
Ex-Senator  Fair  has  purchased,  through  Dr.  W. 
H.  Carpenter,  from  'fheodore  Skillman,  a  fine 
Suffolk  Punch  stallion,  three  years  old,  im- 
ported from  England,  by  Mr.  Skillman,  paying 
$2000  for  him.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Sena- 
tor to  breed  the  stallion  to  some  of  the  Biehler 
mares. 

Tulare. 

Pasture  Profit. — Visalia  Delta :  Ben  Parker 
is  having  his  40-acre  tract  plowed  preparatory 
to  seeding  it  to  alfalfa.  Ben  says  he  can  make 
more  from  an  alfalfa  field,  owing  to  the  loca- 
tion of  his  land,  than  he  would  be  able  to  from 
an  orchard.  He  figures  that  he  can  pasture 
three  animals  to  the  acre  for  10  months  in  the 
year,  at  $1.50  per  month  each  ;  that  is,  his  pas- 
ture land  would  pay  him  $45  per  acre  per  year, 
or  $1800  per  year  for  the  40  acres ;  and  there 
will  be  very  little  labor  connected  with  the 
business. 

The  Scale  Destroyer. — Tulare  Register : 
Messrs.  Motheral  and  McDonald  visited  the 
Page  &  Morton  fruit  farm  and  found  the  orch- 
ard remarkably  clean,  though  there  were  a  few 
scale  bugs  among  the  pear  trees.  They  made 
an  important  discovery  also,  one  which  will 
create  a  change  in  the  time  of  spraying  trees. 
They  found  the  brown-necked  scymnus,  both 
in  the  larvae  and  the  perfected  state.  It  was  not 
heretofore  known  that  the  scymnus  propagated 
in  the  winter,  but  since  this  has  been  learned 
spraying  will  be  done  in  December  so  that  these 
friends  of  the  orchardiat  will  not  be  destroyed. 
The  scymnus  is  about  the  size  of  a  pin-head, 
has  a  black  body,  a  brown  neck  and  a  brown 
head.  It  has  wings  and  can  thus  travel  from 
tree  to  tree.  It  reproduces  rapidly  and  is  very 
voracious,  eating  scale  bugs  at  all  hours,  day 
and  night.  The  larva  has  the  general  appear- 
ance of  that  of  other  ladybirds,  being  of  a  light 
grey  color,  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  length, 
lighter  streak  down  the  back  and  the  sides  dark. 
At  this  time  of  the  year  it  is  sheltered  in  the 
crevices  of  the  bark.  This  parasite  is  long 
lived,  both  in  the  larvae  and  the  mature  state. 
In  several  localities  it  has  almost  eradicated  the 
scale,  but  it  has  not  become  generally  distrib- 
uted. 

Hay  Scarce  and  High. — Grangeville  Cor. 
Delta:  Hay  comes  high,  but  people  must  have 
it.  Alfalfa  hay  is  selling  at  $9  in  the  stack.  J. 
N.  Hoyt  drove  over  to  Fresno  last  week  and 
was  charged  $1  per  day  for  keeping  his  team  on 
grain  hay,  as  that  article  sells  for  $20  per  ton  in 
Fresno. 

Peanut  Growing. —  Major  C.  J.  Berry  in 
Visalia  TYtom  ;  Last  season  my  duties  as  su- 
perintendent of  the  Visalia  Fruit  and  Land 
Company's  orchard  were  to  plant  out  several 
hundred  acres  of  fruit  trees.  After  thfl  trees 
were  planted — at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors — the  question  came  up,  What  shall 
we  plant  between  the  rows  of  trees  in  order  to 
utilize  the  ground  and  make  some  money?  It 
was  agreed  that  part  of  the  ground  should  be 
planted  to  peanuts.   I  carefully  prepared  the 


soil  by  thoroughly  pulveiizing  same,  bought 
the  peanuts  for  seed  in  San  Francisco,  costing 
us  8i  cents  per  pound  laid  down  here.  Upon 
receipt,  broke  the  nuts  in  two  parts,  soaked 
them  24  hours  in  water;  made  drills  in  the 
ground  four  inches  deep,  and  each  drill  three 
feet  apart;  planted  the  nuts  in  the  drills  about 
12  inches  apart,  and  cultivated  and  hoed  the 
weeds  out  during  the  season.  If  all  the  land 
had  been  measured,  it  would  have  been  about 
15  acres.  The  results  are  402  sacks  of  peanuts 
of  a  very  excellent  quality  indeed.  They 
should  be  planted  in  the  early  part  of  May  and 
dug  the  last  of  October.  In  order  to  make  the 
nuts  of  uniform  color,  they  should  be  sul- 
phured. My  experience  shows  me  I  planted 
them  too  close  together.  I  recommend  the 
drills  to  be  four  feet  apart  and  the  nuts  in  the 
drill  two  feet  apart.  They  are  wonderful  grow- 
ers and  need  that  room.  Cultivate  to  them  all 
the  time  and  cover  the  runners  only,  leaving 
the  crown  out. 

Amona  Farm  Notes.— Cor.  Delta:  Many  of 
the  ranchers  about  here  have  been  very  busy 
since  the  rain  breaking  up  their  ground  and 
putting  in  seed.  Most  of  the  orchards  about 
here  are  looking  fine,  having  had  their  accus- 
tomed yearly  dressing  down  and  cleaning  down 
of  waste  material.  Several  vineyards  in  this 
vicinity  have  been  used  temporarily  this  winter 
as  pasture  for  sheep. 

Yuba. 

Brown's  Valley  Farm  Items. — Cor.  Marys- 
ville  Democrat:  The  Bernoulli  farm  is  being 
cleared  and  cultivated,  about  200  acres  having 
been  plowed  and  sown  to  grain.  About  25  men 
are  employed  in  grubbing,  plowing  and  fencing. 
This  farm  hfis  heretofore  been  used  as  a  sheep 
range,  and  consists  mostly  of  level,  easily  irri- 
gated land,  which  can  be  cleared  and  culti- 
vated at  comparatively  little  expense.  The  soil 
and  climate  are  well  adapted  to  the  production 
of  grain,  plums,  peaches,  grapes,  oranges,  figs 
and  other  fruits.  The  work  of  constructing  the 
long  irrigation  flume  is  being  pushed  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  and  the  canal  will  probably  be  com- 
pleted by  next  spring. 

ARIZONA. 

Fruit  Notes.— Phoenix  Herald:  In  1890,  the 
raisin  grape  first  appeared  in  quantity  sufiS- 
cient  to  warrant  an  attempt  to  produce  raisins 
in  commercial  quantities,  and  this  season  one 
firm — Messrs.  Adams  &  Logan — has  shipped  six 
carloads  of  as  fine  raisins  as  were  ever  put  on 
the  market;  and  the  fact  that  the  crop  reached 
the  Eastern  cities  before  the  California  raisin 
growers  had  begun  picking  their  grapes  sur- 
prised the  East,  made  a  good  price  for  the  prod- 
uct, and  established  Central  Arizona  as  the 
most  promising  field  for  the  production  of  the 
raisin  in  the  United  States.  To-day,  there  are 
upward  of  5000  acres  of  grape  vines,  of  one  va- 
riety or  another,  nicely  growing  in  Maricopa 
county.  Hon.  J.  Harbert  has  returned  from 
Los  Angeles,  where  he  went  to  buy  orange 
trees  for  the  Improvement  Co.,  the  directors  of 
that  enterprising  corporation  having  decided  to 
largely  extend  their  citrus  acreage.  He  con- 
tracted for  13,600  trees,  which  will  be  forward- 
ed at  once.  About  80  acres  will  be  planted  at 
Arizona  Falls,  in  extension  of  the  company's 
present  orchards.  The  balance  of  the  trees  will 
be  distributed  among  other  favorable  points  in 
the  valley. 

NEVADA. 

A  New  Creamery. — Carson  Tribune:  Herman 
Springmeyer  shipped  to  San  Francisco  this 
morning  500  pounds  of  butter  manufactured  at 
the  Carson  Valley  Creamery  from  milk  fur- 
nished by  his  own  cows.  Springmeyer  has  de- 
termined to  establish  a  creamery  on  his  own 
ranch,  and  to  that  end  has  ordered  the  neces- 
sary machinery  from  the  East  and  will  begin 
the  erection  of  the  building  early  in  the  spring. 

Grain  and  Hay  Notes. — Silver  State:  Last 
year  in  Humboldt  county  there  were  4063  acres 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  grain.  The  prin- 
cipal growers  are  as  follows,  with  the  number 
of  acres  of  grain  grown  last  year  after  their  re- 
spective names:  Kruse,  320;  Larson,  300;  Pitt, 
250;  Johnson  &  Morkenberg,  220;  Thies,  240; 
Jeperson,  200;  Hatton,  160;  H.  C.  Marker,  200; 
Brown  &  Munk,  200;  Marzen,  120;  Downs,  125; 
Tomlinson,  150;  Dumas,  110;  N.  P.  Dann,  115; 
Anker,  115;  Fuss,  110;  Carpenter,  155  and  Kille- 
brew,  150.  Then  come  the  following,  each  with 
less  than  100  acres:  O'Kane,  30;  Smith,  40; 
Billups,  10;  Coffee  Charlie,  15;  Cleary,  30;  Mor- 
tenson,  40;  Jensen,  40;  Graunis,  40;  Welsh,  50; 
Clark,  80;  Hauskins,  50;  Harrison,  43;  J.  C. 
Damm,  40;  Ludvig  Munk,  35;  Nelson,  45;  Han- 
sen, 45;  Reed.  20;  Olsen,  20;  Bastian,  30;  Moore, 
5;  Hanson,  30;  Westfall,  40;  Mark  well,  30,  and 
John  Daram,  35.  The  Jerry  Fenton  ranch  was 
rented  by  Messrs.  Brown  and  Munk,  and  ex- 
Senator  P.  N.  Marker's  vast  domains,  on  the 
tules,  were  rented  to  numerous  individuals. 
For  most  of  the  above  segregations,  we  hereby 
take  pleasure  in  acknowledging  publicly  our 
thanks  to  Mr.  Joseph  Dumas.  The  prime  al- 
falfa growers,  as  nearly  as  we  can  ascertain  at 
this  date,  are  as  follows'  with  the  respective 
number  of  acres  appended:  Marker  Bros.,  2000; 
Joe  Marzen,  1500;  Joe  Hill,  350;  Carpenter,  200; 
Thies,  150;  Larsen,  150;  Ruddell,  120;  .John  Hill, 
125;  Ed  Emmons,  100;  J.  R.  Brown,  100;  Harri- 
son, 100;  Fuss,  Westfall  and  Downs,  80  each; 
Judge  Brown.  70;  Pitt,  150;  Anker,  40,  and  Jno. 
Reed,  100.  Of  course,  there  are  other  import- 
ant hay  growers  among  us.  Much  of  the  hay 
is  being  converted  into  bales.  There  are  seven 
presses  owned  and  operated  as  follows:  Marzen, 
Marker,  Joe  Hill,  John  Hill,  Ruddell,  Carpen- 
ter, Harrison  and  Clark.  Mr.  Marzen  has  two 
presses,  one  of  which  is  not  operated,  nor  is  Joe 
Hill's  brand  new  one  in  operation.  Most  of 
the  hay  is  shipped  to  San  Francisco.  Hay 
brings,  delivered  in  San  Francisco,  $11.60  per 
ton.  Not  all  the  grain  from  the  valley  has 
been  shipped. 
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The  Keeley  Cure  for  Dipsomania. 

A  Pacific  Coast  Branch  Established  at 
Los  Gatos. 

The  Rural  recently  called  attention  to 
the  great  value  of  the  "Keeley  Cure"  for  dip- 
somania, which  is  now  attracting  much  atten- 
tion in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding the  evidence  of  its  value,  it  is 
regarded  as  of  little  importance  by  many. 
The  medical  profession  especially  seem  to 
place  but  little  confidence  in  it.  One  of 
their  writers,  speaking  of  Dr.  Keeley's  and 
other  specifics  for  alcoholism,  says:  "All 
this  notoriety  about  specifics  is  the  veriest 
trash,  and  will  soon  pass  away  as  one  of  the 
day's  wonders.''  But  the  people  at  large, 
and  most  of  the  secular  press,  are  disposed 
to  regard  it  as  a  great  boon  to  humanity,  al- 
though many  sad  failures  are  from  time  to 
time  reported.  So  far  as  can  be  learned, 
from  85  to  90  per  cent  of  all  who  take  the 
treatment  receive  perfect  and  permanent 
benefit.  The  doctor  claims  that  95  per  cent 
are  cured.  It  is  an  unfortunate  circum- 
stance in  the  history  of  medical  practice  that 
no  treatment  of  disease  is  successful  in  all 
cases. 

THE  MATTER  AND  METHOD  OF  TREATMENl 

Is  jis  follows:  The  patient  is  first  provided 
with  a  bottle  of  his  favorite  liquor  and  told 
to  partake  of  it  freely,  and  when  satiety  pro- 
vokes disgust  the  doctor  commences  his 
regular  treatment,  which  consists  first  in 
giving  a  hypodermic  injection  of  a  prepara- 
tion, the  name  or  nature  of  which  has  not 
yet  been  given  to  the  public,  but  which  the 
doctor  explains  to  his  patients  is  intended 
for  a  "bracer"  and  which  he  says  also  regu- 
lates the  effects  of  the  chloride  of  gold 
which  is  taken  internally.  The  mode  of 
preparing  this  last  is  also  unknown  to  the 
world,  as  it  is  not  a  simple  chloride  of  gold, 
but  compounded  with  other  ingredients.  The 
patient  after  receiving  his  hypodermic  injec- 
tion is  given  a  bottle  of  the  chloride,  which 
he  is  instructed  to  take  once  every  two  hours 
during  the  day,  at  his  room  or  wherever  he 
may  be.  He  is  also  instructed  to  visit  the 
doctor's  office  four  times  a  day  to  receive  a 
hypodermic  injection.  When  this  service  is 
performed  the  patients  are  required  to  form 
in  single  column  wiih  bared  arms  and  pass 
before  the  doctor  or  one  of  his  assistants  for 
treatment.  The  amount  of  the  injection 
varies  with  the  condition  of  the  patient,  as 
shown  by  the  tongue  and  pulse.  The  pri- 
mary object  is  to  increase  the  temperature 
of  the  body  by  accelerating  the  puhe.  The 
effect  is  instantaneous.  The  general  effect 
of  the  treatment  is  an  almost  total  oblitera- 
tion of  the  appetite,  a  quieting  of  brain  ac- 
tion— in  short,  giving  the  entire  system  a 
complete  rest,  or  rather  state  of  lassitude. 
A  dislike  for  any  kind  of  alcoholic  drink  is 
also  set  up  within  three  or  four  days. 

TREATMENTS    FOR    OTHER    DISEASES  AND 
HABITS. 

Dr.  Keeley  also  treats  patients  for  the 
opium  and  morphine  habit;  for  the  excessive 
use  of  tobacco,  especially  cigarette  smoking; 
also  for  neurasthenia,  a  peculiar  nervous 
weakness.  Each  of  these  habits  receive  the 
same  general  treatment  as  for  dipsomania, 
but  with  menstrnums  somewhat  modified 
and  carrying  different  chemicals,  suited  to 
each  particular  case. 

THE  USE  OF  A  .SOLUTION  OF  GOLD 
For  the  treatment  of  disease  is  nothing 
new.  It  was  in  vogue  some  five  centuries 
ago,  and  known  as  aurum  potable,  and  was 
chiefly  employed  as  a  tonic  and  was  by 
many  regarded  as  a  restorer  of  youth — an 
elixir  of  life.  It  is  also  used  at  the  present 
day,  but  Dr.  Keeley  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  to  employ  it  as  a  specific  for  drunken- 
ness. 

IT  IS  A  bECKET  REMEDY, 

And  it  is  chiefly  for  that  reason  that  the 
medical  faculty,  as  already  stated,  takes  but 
little  interest  in  the  matter.  It  is  held  by 
the  profession  as  a  fundamental  principle 
that  they  shall  not  take  any  notice  of,  or 
hold  any  communication  with,  any  person 
who  employs  any  secret  remedy.  This 
practice  may  have  some  reason  in  it;  but 
the  evidence  is  cumulative  that  it  costs  the 
world  many  thousands  of  lives  every  year,  a 
hundred  times  as  many  as  are  saved  by  ad- 
hering to  it.  It  is,  moreover,  well  known 
that  many  really  valuable  medical  remedies 
have  been  brought  to  light  by  persons  not 
enrolled  as  members  of  the  profession  in  any 
of  its  branches,  and  who  totally  ignore  all 
medical  rules.  Many  maladies  once  thought 
incurable  by  the  faculty  are  cured  to-day  by 
remedies  not  first  introduced  by  profes- 
sionals. 

The  rule  may  have  a  small  value;  but  hu- 
manity would  be  immensely  benefited  by  its 


total  abrogation.  Science  marches  triumph- 
antly over  many  of  the  ancient  landmarks 
of  professional  ignorance  and  prejudice,  and 
good  common  sense  often  wins  victories 
over  maladies  which  our  professionals  of  to- 
day pronounce  incurable.  It  would  be  far 
more  humane  to  seek  for  and  utilize  truth, 
wherever  found,  than  to  build  barricades 
around  it  and  compel  it  to  come  in  through 
prescribed  gates  or  stay  out  altogether.  In 
this  respect,  the  medical  faculty  is  far  be- 
hind the  age,  and  is  daily  losing  the  good 
will  and  respect  of  progressive  men  and 
women.  Does  Keeley  cure?  That  he  does 
cure  fully  85  per  cent  of  those  who  come  to 
him  goes  without  saying;  but  there  are 
those  who  derive  but  little  or  no  benefit  from 
his  practice.    In  fact,  there  are 

IHREE  KINDS  OF    CASES    WHICH  KEELEY 

CANNOT  CURE, 
And  which  have  been  stated  as  follows: 
"There  is  the  wealthy  class  who  go  to  him 
and  think  they  are  cured,  and  then  they  find 
themselves  out  of  business.  They  have  no 
intellectual  pursuits  and  no  longer  see  the 
enjoyments  of  the  race  course  or  the  club,  so 
that  in  some  instances  they  have  resumed 
ihe  old  habits.  Another  class  is  composed 
of  those  afflicted  with  a  species  of  in- 
sanity. They  are  usually  intellectually  bril- 
liant, or  have  been,  but  there  is  scarcely 
enough  brain  force  left  to  build  upon  in  an 
effort  to  change  their  mode  of  life.  A  third 
class  is  the  thoughtless  young  man  or  boy, 
who  usually  belongs  to  the  wealthy  class, 
and  is  there,  as  he  says,  to  'please  the  old 
man.'  These  look  upon  it  as  a  vacation, 
and  go  away  from  Dwight  in  some  instances 
only  to  return.  'I'm  here  again,  doctor,'  re- 
marked one  on  his  second  visit.  'The  boys 
said  I  could  not  drink,  and  I  thought  I 
would  show  them  I  could.'  But  the  doctor 
told  him  to  go  home  again;  that  he  could 
not  and  would  not  waste  his  time  on  such 
patients." 

A  KEELEY  INSTITUTE  FOR  CALIFORNIA, 

So  great  has  become  the  popularity  of 
this  cure  that  Dr.  Keeley  has  begun  to  es- 
tablish Institutes  in  various  sections  of  the 
country  for  local  convenience.  One  of  these 
has  recently  been  established  at  Los  Gatos; 
a  beautiful  and  healthy  location  six  or  eight 
miles  west  of  San  Jose,  in  the  foothills  of 
the  inner  coast  range  of  mountains.  We 
understand  that  another  will  soon  be  estab- 
lished in  this  city,  where  "it  is  useless  to  re- 
mark," it  is  greatly  needed.  A  large  num- 
ber of  patients  is  already  under  successful 
treatment  at  Los  Gatos.  The  first  graduate 
left  the  institution,  fully  entitled  to  gradua- 
tion honors,  on  the  15th  inst.  It  is  stated 
that  much  joy  was  manifested  on  the  occa- 
sion. The  gentleman's  wife  and  two  little 
children  went  to  Los  Gatos,  and  were  re- 
joiced to  bear  the  patient  home  in  triumph, 
"clothed  and  in  his  right  mind." 

We  trust  that  such  may  be  the  result  with 
thousands — in  fact  all  who  may  be  in  need 
of  such  a  course  of  treatment. 


A  Family  Secret  Exposed. 

To  TH>  Editor  of  thb  Rural  Press:— I  have  just  found 
out  bow  Mrs.  A.  keeps  her  family  In  such  pretty  and  new 
looking  clothes,  and  I  am  %QVa%  to  Kive  your  readeis  the 
benefit  of  my  knowledge. 

Some  of  her  envious  neighbors  called  her  extravagant, 
when  instead  only  a  few  cents'  woith  of  D'amond  Dyep, 
which  are  quite  easy  to  u  e,  have  made  the  children 
look  as  if  twice  that  number  of  dollars  had  been  spent 
on  their  clothes,  while  her  own  dresses  and  Mr.  A 's 
suits,  although  they  always  look  brand  new,  are  often 
dyed  over  with  these  dyes.  Since  I  learned  this,  I  have 
used  Diamond  Dyes  several  times  and  always  with  suc- 
cess. They  are  the  only  dyes  I  have  ever  found  that  do 
not  crock  or  fade.      Yours  truly, 

Mrs.  K.  S.,  Mollne,  M. 


Northwestern  Breeders'  Association, 

H.  D.  McKlnney,  Secretary  above  Assoclatlcn,  writes: 
"I  will  say  for  Quinn's  Ointment  that  I  have  used  it 
with  most  satisfactory  results  and  recommend  to  my 
friends."  F.  r  Curbs,  Splints,  Spavinp,  Windpufls, 
Bunches,  works  like  miKic  Irial  box  25  cents,  silver  or 
stamps.  Regular  size,  31.50  delivered.  Addresp,  W.  B. 
Eidy  &  Co.,  WDitehall,  N.  Y. 


Honsewives,  Attention! 

Two  new  flrst-claes  Sewing  Machines  'or  sale  cheap. 
Will  be  sent  direct  from  warerooms  if  desired.  Address, 
H.  F.  D.,  Box  2617.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Unitarian  Literature 

Sent  free  by  the  Oiiannino  Auxiliary  of  the  First  Unita- 
rian Church,  cor.  Qeary  and  Franklin  Sts.,  San  Fran- 
cisco.   Address  Hrd.  B.  F.  Giddings  as  above. 


$500,000 

To  LOAK  IN  IKY    AMOUNT  AT  THR   VIST  LOWSST  MARKIT 

rate  of  interest  on  approved  security  in  Farming  Lands. 
A.  SCHULLBK,  Room  8,  420  California  Street,  San 
Francisco,   ^^^^^^^^ 

$3,250,000 

Tu  LOAa  on  UOaTOASR  OH  RA.tCIIKS  AND  OTTT  BBAb  MTATK 

below  market  latM.  BOWE,  BANDUANN  &  CO.,  508 
CaUforoia  St ,  8.  F. 


LABORING  MEN!        TAKE  CARE! 

r.OSS  QV  TIME  ZS  COSXI.YI 

ST.  JACOBS  OIL, 

THE  GREAT  REMEDY  FOR  PAIN, 
CCRES 

RHEUMATISM, 

Sprains,  Bruises,  Cuts,  Wounds,  Soreness, 
Stiffness,  Swellings,  Backache,  Neu- 
ralgia, Sciatica,  Burns. 


FRESNO  CANAL.  DITCHING  AND  LEVELING  SCRAPERS. 

FiRBBAuoa,  Cal.  (Poso  Farm),  November  8, 18S9. 
Mr.  Jas.  PoRTBOUB,  Fresno,  Cal.— Dbar  Sir:   In  answer  to  yours  of  6th  lost,  will  say  that  I  have  found 
your  new  style  four-horse  Scraper  the  best  all-round  Scraper  I  have  yet  tried.    Respectfully  yours, 

________  J.  W.  SCHMITZ,  Supt.  Miller  &  Lux. 

SEND   FOB   CATALOGUE   AND  PRICE  LIST. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 


RABBIT-PROOF 

STOCK  FENCE! 

Cheap,  Darable  and  Effective. 

Pickets  colored  red  by  boiling  in  a  chemical  paint  to 
preserve  the  wood.  We  make  it  2  ft.,  1\  ft.,  4  ft.  and  \\ 
ft.  high.   Send  for  circulars  and  price  list  to 

JUDSON   MFG.  OO., 

14  &  16  Fremont  St  San  Francisco. 


The  above  cut  shows  a  8:ction  of  tha  Judson  2-ft. 
Rabbit-Proof  Fence.  By  stretching  t>arbed  wires  on  the 
posts  above  it,  it  will  turn  any  stock  whatever. 


Write  us  for  prices  and  full  particulars.  Address 

TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO., 
SAN  FRANCISCO.... and  FRESNO. 


MATTHIAS  GRAY  CO., 

06  POST  STBBET,  SAN  FBANCISOC. 


Importer  of  American  and  Foreign 
Band    Instruments,   Accordions,  Violins, 
Qultars,  Sheet  Music,  Books.  Etc. 


IT  STANDS  AT  THE  HEAD  I 


DO  NOT  FAIL  to  SEE  THE  "DOMESTIC" 

Before  Buying  a  Sewing  Machine. 
It  is  the  leader  in  practical  progrees.   Send  for  price  list 
J.  W.  EVANS,  39  Post  St.  S.  F. 


i>  X  ^  3\r  o  s. 

CNEQUALED  IN 

Tone,  Touch,  Workmansbip  and  Durability. 

Baltimorr,  22  and  24  Fast  Baltimore  Street. 
New  York,  14ti  FUth  Ave.  WasbioKton,  817  Market  Spac* 


ASK  YOUR  GROOEH  i*OR  IT. 


J.  F.  HouoHTON,  President,  J.  L.  N.  Shkp.abd,  Vice-Pres. 
Chas.  R.  Siokt,  Sec'y,  R.  H.  Uaoill,  Gen.  Ag't. 

flome  Mntoal  iDbnraoce  Gompany, 

H.  E.  Cor.  CallforDla  and  Saiuoiue  Sta.. 
Incorporated  A.  D.  1864.  San  FrancUco. 

Losses  Paid  Since  Organization  $3,175,759  -IX 

Assets,  January  1,  1S91   867,518  19 

Capital  Paid  Up  in  Gold   300,000  00 

NET  STJBPLUB  OTer  everything   278  901  10 

RAISIN  GROWERS,  ATTENTION  ! 

POSITION  WANTED  AS  FOREMAN  ON  A  RAISIN 
farm,  by  a  married  man  with  five  years  experience 
in  growing  and  packing  raisins.  Wife  can  take  charge 
of  packing  department,  being  a  firsf -class  pac'  er.  Prefer 
taking  position  January  1,  1892,  bat  can  come  at  any 
time  desired.  Best  of  referecce  given  as  to  capacity, 
honesty,  etc.  For  particulars,  address  C.  N..  Bos  A. 
this  office. 


I.OWE.ST  PRICES. 
EASIEST  TERMS. 
LARGEST  STOCK. 
Oldest  MurIo  House. 

DECKF.B  BROS. 
riSCBBB. 


PIANOS 

KOHLER  &  CHASE. 

M  0'Farr«U  St..  F. 
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f  ACIFie  I^URAId  f  ress. 


JA^.  80,  1892 


SEMI-ANNUAL  STATEMENT 

OF  THE 

GRANGERS'  BANK 

OF  CALIFORNIA, 

Amount  of  Capital  actual'}'  paid  in  U.  S. 
Gold  Coin,  Surplus  paid  up  and  Re- 
eerve  Fund   $811,968  23 

STATB  OF  CALIFORNIA  ) 
City  anr'  County  of  San  Francisco.  ) 
A.  D,  Logan  and  A.  Montpellier  being  each  duly 
sworn,  severally  depose  and  say  th»t  th-y  are  respect- 
ively the  President  and  Cashier  and  Miinasrer  of  the 
Grangers'  Bank  of  Oulilornia,  above  mentioned,  and  that 
tlie  foregoing  statement  is  true. 

(Signed)      A  D  LOGAN,  President, 
(Signed)      A.  MONTPELLIER,  Cashier  and 

Manager. 

Sub3crib»d  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  10th  day  of 
January,  1892. 

(Signed)  JAMES  L  KING,  Notary  Pub'lc, 

SEMI-ANNUAL  STATEMENT 

SnOWIRO  TH8  ACTUAE  CONDITION 
OF  HIK 

GRANQZRS'  B^NK  OF  GALIFOBNIA, 

AND  THE  TALCS  OF  ITS  ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES 

At  tie  Close  of  Business  Decfmtier  31, 1891,  m: 

ASSETS: 
Loans  on  wheat,  real  estate   and  other 

securities   $1,530,539  58 

Due  from  banks  and  bankers   2,225  96 

Reil  estate   135,708  51 

Office  farniture,  fixtures  and  safe   8,075  00 

Cash  on  hand   258.260  78 

Total   $1,932,799  83 

And  said  assets  are  situated  in  the  following  counties 
in  the  State  of  California,  to>wit:  Alamedi,  Butte, 
Contra  Costa,  Colusa,  Fresno,  Merced.  Monterey,  Placer, 
Stanislaus,  San  Mateo,  Sutter,  Solano,  City  and  County 
of  San  Francisco,  Tehama,  Tulare,  Yuba  and  Yolo. 

LTABILITIifiS. 

Capital  stock  paid  in  U  S  Gold  Coin   $763,210  00 

Surplus  pai  i  up  and  reserve  fund   48,743  23 

Due  depositors,  banks  and  bankers   1,076,054  aO 

Dividend  No.  17   45  792  60 

Total  , . . . .  $1,932,799  83 

STATE  OP  CALIFORNIA  ) 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  f 
A,  D.  Logan  and  A.  Montpellier,  beins;  each  duly 
sworn,  severally  depose  and  say  th^t  thev  are  respect- 
ively the  President  and  Cashier  and  manager  of  the 
Grangers'  Bank  of  California,  above  mentioned,  and  that 
the  foregoing  statement  is  true. 

(Signed)       A.  P.  LOGAN,  Prpsidenl, 
(Signed)      A.  MONTPELLIER,  Cashier  and 

Manager. 

Subscrib'^d  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  lOtb  day  of 
January,  1892. 

(Signed)  JAMES  L  KINO,  Notary  Public. 


GRANGERS'  BANK 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 
SAN    PBAN0I800,  OAL. 
Incorporated  April,  1874. 


Aathoriaed  Capital  $1,000,000 

Oapital  paid  up  and  Reserve  Fand  800,000 
Dividend*  paid  to  Stocliliolders. . .  720,000 

OFFICERS. 

A.  D.  LOGAN  President 

I.e.  STEELE  Vice-Prejident 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIER  Cashier  and  Manager 

FRANK  Mcmullen  Secretary 

General  Banking.  Deposits  received.  Gold  and  Silver. 
Bills  of  Exchange  bought  and  sold.  Loans  on  wheat  and 
country  produce  a  speoialty. 

January  1  1RS2  &.  MONTPELLIER,  UaDager. 


WESLEY  ROSE, 

AGENT  KOK  THE  BELOIT  STEEL  WINDMILL  AND 
Manufacturer  of  the  R  ^se  Deep  Well  Pump.  No. 
nil  NIntti  Htreet,  SACRAMENTO,  Cal.   Catalogues  Free. 

BUblNEBB   OiLANOETjpR    MAN    OR  WOMAN, 
▲ddren,  O.  B.  OBOtm',  Oroutt,  OaUtomla, 


tdlicatiopal. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 
728  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL. 
Open  All  Year. 
A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  President. 
Assaying  of  Ores,  $26;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnation  Assay, 
$26;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.    Full  course  of  assaying,  150. 
ESTABLISHED  1864  ta"  Send  for  circular. 


Bowens  Academy, 

Univergitjr  Ave.,  Berlieley. 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL 
For  Boys  and  Young  Men. 

Special  university  preparation,  depending  not  on  time, 

but  on  progress  in  studies. 
T.  8.  BOW£NS,  M.  A  Head  Uastcr. 


BUSINESS  OOLLEGE, 

24  POST  ST.,  S.  F. 

FOB  SEVENTY  -  FIVE  DOI.I.AB8  THIS 
College  instructs  In  Shorthand,  Type  Writing,  Book- 
keeping, Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  the 
English  branches,  and  everything  pertaining  to  business 
for  six  full  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers,  and  give 
Individual  instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  school  has 
its  graduates  in  every  part  of  the  State. 

tr  SbND  for  CiROrLAR. 

E.  P.  HEALD,  President. 

C.  S.  HALEY,  Secretary. 


Ditson  's 

60 


c. 


Music  Books. 


Ne  Plus  Ultra  Piano  Collection. 

IfiO  pages    Brilliant  but  easy  pieces. 

A^^  Plus  Ultra  Ballad  Collection. 

160  paeeo.    Latest  and  best  soni;". 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  Son^  and  Chorus  Collection. 

Each  song  has  a  ringing  chorus. 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  Dance  Collection. 

Every  style  of  dance  music;  not  difficult. 
All  these  books  are  larg^e  sheet  maslc  size. 

A^Y  VOLUME  SENT  POSTPAID  FOR  50c. 

OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY,Boston 


MAKES   THE   BEST  BREAD. 


GOPHER  TRAPS. 

Improved    for  1892. 
Never  fail.  Fish  hook  jaws.  Dou- 
ble  triggers.   No  loose  joints 
to  be  repaired.   Any  child  can 
set  them.  26  cts.  es.  or  g3  doz 
delivered 
Ask  or 
write  for 
them  and 

take  no  other.  We  also  make  the  8TTICTDE  DOUBLE- 
END  TRAP.  Price  30  cts.  each.  The  only  trap  which 
catches  coming  from  either  end.  Send  for  both  traps. 
IKA  F.  WHITE  &  SON.  Pomona,  California. 


BEST   TREE  WASH. 

'Greenbank"  98  degrees  POWDERED  CAUSTIC 
SODA  (tests  99  8  10  ter  cent)  recommended  by  the 
highest  authorities  in  the  Stats.  Also  Common  Caifttic 
Soda  and  Potash,  etc.,  for  sale  by 

T.   W.   JACKSON  dc  CO., 
Manufacturers'  Agents, 
104  Market  Sr.  and  8  California  St..  S.  F. 


JAUES  If.  HAVEN.  THOUAS  E.  HAVEN, 

Notary  Public. 

HAVEN  &  HAVEN, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELORS  AT  LAW, 

No.  580  Okllfornia  Street, 


Telephone  No.  1740. 


SAN  rRANCIRCO.  CAL. 


SUPPLIES 


■  ■  l_  Wl"^^Steam  Mach'y.  Encyclopedia  26o. 

■  ■  ■■  """The  American  Wflll  Works,  Aurora, III. 
Blu  Street,  DALLAS.  TEXAS,  f  ' 


It  Stands  the  Test! 


NITROGENOUS 
SUPERPHOSPHATE 

 OF  THE  

Mexican  Phosphate  &  Sulphur  Co., 

Now  favorably  known  throughout  the  Citrus 
Growing  Sections  of  the  State,  Stands  Unrivaled 
as  a  True  Fertilizer. 

Certain  in  its  Action,  Great  in  Results,  it 
maintains  a  high  standard  of  fertility  without 
undue  stimulation. 

Growers  in  San  Bernardino  County — notably 
Riversi  le— and  Butte  County — notably  Paler- 
mo— can  attest  its  merit. 

We  guarantee  uniformity  in  its  analysis,  and 
seek  correspondence  with  bonafide  purchasers 
of  a  reliable  fertilizer. 


Mexican  Phospbate&Sniphar  Go,, 

H.  M.  NEWHALL  &  CO.,  Agents, 

309-811  Sansome  Street,  Sau  Franoigco,  Cal. 


lANOS    PniCC  7i*. 


TUlSt   C4»IMI*I.KTK    HIT    Ut'  TOU1.M 

Send  for  No  16  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO.,  San  Francisco, 


JOHN  F.  BYXBEE, 

Commission  Dealer  in 


Shingles,  Posts, 
Pickets  and  Piling. 

Manufacturer  &  Pacific  Coast  Agent 
of  the  Popular 

BYRKIT-HALL 

Sheathing  Lath, 

(fatbntkd), 
A. valuable  invention  but  recently 
used  ou  this  Coa^t.   .lend  for  Sam- 
ples, Circulars,  Price  Lists,  Etc. 

42  Market  Street, 
ROOM  2,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


HOP  AND  VINEYARD  VIRE, 

No.  6  and  9  Best  Qaality  Steel  Wire  in 
Long  Lengths. 

We  have  a  very  large  Stock  and  will  sell  low. 


OALIFORNIA  WIRE  WORKS, 

No.  0  Fremont  St.  San  FrBccieco  Cal. 


JOHN  CAINE  369  El  Onrado St..  Stockton. 

'taolrsnle  and  Retail— 1892. 

General  Agtsiit  Winans'  Pat.  Carriage  Co.,  Mich.:  also 
Strattnn  Carr  age  i 'o.,  Buffalo  and  Osborne  Mowers,  Bakes 
aod  Keapers  Every  pan  guaranteed.  Gang  and  Single 
Plows.  Farm  Implements,  Hardware. 


Stockton- Fresno  Business  College. 
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THE  LEADING  FEATURE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  IS  ITS  HOME. 

Taitioa  One  Tear  (62  Weeks),  $75. 

Sixteen  Regular  Teachers  and  Over  Three  Hundred  Students  attending.  Courses  Thorough,  Bates  Lowest 
Instruction  the  Best,  and  School  the  Most  Reliable.  Address  W.  O.  RAMSEY. 


Tark^sHARROW 

UTAWAY  SUPERSEDEStme  plow 

^  ^0'  Makes  a  PERFECT 

SEED  BED- 

Send  For  SPECIAL  CI  RCULAR, 


CUTAWAY 


ACompIekRwIutionin  PlowiDJ 

Requires  lesstfiah  half  the  Powet~ 


REVOLVING  PLOW"^^-"^'>^^'-"°^^^ 


-  Makes  aPerfectseed  Bed 


CUTAW/Cy  HA  R  ROW  CO  ^^^^  manufactu  rers.  higg/v.num,conn. 


.NewVork  OFFIce  18  CIIFf  St.  NEW  VORK 


BREED'S  UNIVERSAL  WEEDER 

KvcM-y  practical  farmer  is  especially  iiili  ii  sli  d  in  auy  iiiiploinent  that  will  tend  lo  lessen 
the  ainouiitof  his  labor  and  Increase  the  |)r<)(hietiou  of  his  crops  and  is  constantly  on  the 
outlook  for  such  Implements.  During  the  last  few  years  the  methods  of  eiilti  v.il  ion  of  crops 
have  become  almost  entirely  revolutionized.  The  deep  root  pruning  process  is  going  out. 
Surface  culture  is  going  to  become  universal.  For  this  purpose  no  implement  equals  tli« 
BREED  WEEDER.    Investigate.  .Send  for  circulars. 

Oeneral  Agents,  KNAPP,  BURBEILL  &  GO.,  Portland .LOregOQ. 
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IIQlOF^IST  /cND  ^af^dejmer. 

Ornamental  Horticulture  at  the 
World's  Fair. 

Chicago,  III.,  Jan.  ii,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor: — It  is  the  desire  of  the 
Department  of  Horticulture  that  the  plant- 
ing of  hardy  shrubs  for  decorative  purposes 
be  completed  by  May  i,  1892,  especially  of 
such  trees,  shrubs  and  plants  as  will  be 
found  in  the  appended  lists. 

The  Department  wishes  to  impress  upon 
all  those  who  expect  to  make  competitive 
groups,  as  well  as  those  who  loan  or  donate 
trees,  shrubs  or  plants,  that  under  no  cir- 
cumstances will  poorly  grown  or  badly  root 
ed  specimens  be  accepted.  All  material 
must  be  better  than  ordinary  nursery  stock; 
in  other  words,  it  must  be  shapely,  vigorous 
and  large  enough  to  be  effective.  For  in- 
stance, shrubs  like  Doutzia  crenata  flora 
plena  should  be  three  to  four  feet  high  with 
six  to  eight  canes;  Spirca  collosa  should  not 
be  less  than  18  inches  in  diameter;  ever- 
greens must  be  characteristic  of  the  species 
and  varieties  they  represent. 

The  plans  for  this  section  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Department  are  now  being  prepared, 
and  will  be  completed  by  the  ist  of  March. 
In  order  to  follow  out  those  plans,  and  to 
insure  the  harmonious  effect  as  a  whole,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  Department  be  given  full 
control  of  such  plants,  trees  and  shrubs  as 
are  contributed  or  loaned  for  this  purpose. 
Those  used  for  the  general  decoration  of 
the  grounds,  and  not  planted  as  grouped  ex- 
hibits for  competition,  will  be  cared  for  at 
the  expense  of  the  Department. 

A  complete  list  of  all  material  to  be  sup- 
plied must  be  furnished  the  Department  not 
later  than  March  i,  1892,  and  blank  forms 
for  this  purpose  will  be  furnished  upon  re- 
quest. All  plants  sent  must  be  correctly 
named,  and  duplicate  invoices  must  be  sent 
with  each  consignment. 

ROSES  FOR  THE  OPEN  GROUND. 

A  most  unique  and  beautifully  designed 
rose  garden  is  now  being  planned  to  ac- 
commodate not  less  than  50,000  plants,  be- 
sides special  areas  for  large  groups.  This 
garden  will  be  of  classic  design,  with  tem- 
ples, arbors,  archways  and  trellises. 

The  "great  masses " — the  people — have 
never  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  typical 
rose  garden.  Now  the  time  has  come,  and 
nothing  should  be  left  undone  to  insure  a 
most  magnificent  display. 

Rose  plants  may  be  on  their  own  roots, 
budded  or  grafted.  Those  on  their  own 
roots  must  be  from  not  less  than  y/i  inch 
pots,  of  the  current  year's  growth;  or  they 
may  be  one  or  two  years  old,  dormant 
plants.  Well-rooted  budded  plants,  with 
the  buds  dormant,  will  be  admitted,  thus 
giving  an  opportunity  for  showing  a  greater 
variety.  Ttie  above  remarks  apply  to  H. 
P.  and  other  hardy  roses.  Teas,  Noisettes 
and  other  kinds  will  require  different  treat- 
ment, and  it  is  suggested  that  strong  plants 
in  five  inch  pots  be  carried  over  in  cold 
frames  to  be  planted  early  in  the  spring 
of  1893. 

It  IS  expected  that  large  and  substantial 
premiums  will  be  offered  for  roses,  as  well 
as  (or  other  plants,  in  addition  to  the  awards 
that  will  be  offered  by  the  National  Com- 
mission. 

J.  M.  Samuels, 

Chief,  Dep't  of  Horticulture. 
John  Thorpe, 

Chief,  Bureau  of  Floriculture. 

To  Grow  Refraciory  Plants  from 
Cuttings, 

Sanders,  Fresno  Co. 
To  the  Editor:— Allow  an  old  stager 
in  the  work  to  tell  how  to  propagate  plants 
from  cuttings,  especially  such  as  are  refrac- 
tory about  striking  roots.  The  ends  to  be 
attained  to  insure  success,  are  to  give  the 
bottoms  of  your  cuttings  heat,  moisture  and 
exemption  from  contact  with  the  atmos- 
phere. Give  the  tops  moisture  and  dense 
shade.  Here  is  the  way  I  do  it.  Say  I 
wish  to  start  200  refractory  roses  or  other 
plants  from  cuttings.  I  dig  a  straight  V- 
shaped  trench  due  east  and  west,  16  feet 
long,  eight  inches  wide  at  top,  both  sides 
sloping  like  a  V  to  the  center  in  the  bot- 
tom. I  make  my  cuttings  about  nine  inches 
long  with  a  bud  near  the  top  of  each.  I  set 
these  an  inch  apart  along  the  north  slope  of 
my  trench.  Then  I  fill  up  the  trench  press- 
ing the  earth  firmly  about  the  cuttings. 
Then  take  an  18  foot  board— a  fence  board 
will  do— nail  it  to  stakes  at  each  end  of  your 
row  of  cuttings,  so  that  it  stands  on  edge 
two  inches  south  of  your  row  of  cuttings. 
Put  up  another  board  in  like  manner  a  foot 
north  of  this  one,  then  nail  in  end  pieces 
and  you  have  the  tops  of  your  cuttings  in  a 


box.  Cover  your  box  with  old  grain  sacks 
and  sprinkle  them  to  thorough  wetness  in 
the  hot  part  of  every  day. 

Now  about  the  bottoms  of  your  cuttings. 
If  you've  followed  my  directions  the  bottom 
ends  of  your  cuttings  are  eight  inches  under 
ground,  forming  a  straight  row  two  inches 
south  of  your  box.  Now  dig  a  little  trench 
along  the  south  side  of  your  box,  but  be 
sure  to  have  five  inches,  at  least,  of  earth 
between  the  bottom  of  your  trench  and  your 
cuttings.  Fill  this  trench  with  water  two  or 
three  times  a  week,  so  that  the  bottoms  of 
the  cuttings  sha'l  be  kept  constantly  moist. 
The  water  should  be  poured  into  the  trench 
only  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  so  that 
it  shall  be,  at  least  slightly,  warmed  by  the 
sun  before  it  reaches  the  cuttings. 

A  few  years  ago  the  daughter  of  my  friend 
Rev.  Mutersbaugh  of  Reeoley,  was  bemoan- 
ing the  waste  of  valuable  citrus  wood  when 
the  orange  and  lemon  trees  were  pruned. 
I  gave  her  the  directions  that  I  have  written 
above;  to-day  she  has  dozens  of  thrifty  citrus 
trees  from  just  such  a  16  foot  row  as  I  have 
described.  Another  lady  in  Los  Angeles  to 
whom  I  wrote  instructions  about  propagat- 
ing cuttings,  writes  that  she  has  produced 
more  of  the  rarest  products  found  in  her 
locality  than  she  could  buy  with  $20  from 
the  nursery.  She  adds,  "Write  up  this 
matter  of  raising  refractory  plants  from  cut- 
tings, for  the  Rural  Press,  or  I  will  do  it 
and  will  use  your  name  in  doing  so."  Believ- 
ing that  she  has  good  cause  lor  her  request 
I've  written  it  up. — W.  A.  Sanders. 

The  State  Floral  Society. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  State  Floral 
Society  in  this  city  the  following  report  was 
submitted: 

This  meeting  marks  the  close  of  another 
year  of  our  society's  history,  a  year  which, 
in  point  of  growth  and  prosperity  of  our  or- 
ganization and  gratifying  success  of  its  un- 
dertakings, is  the  most  satisfactory  it  has 
seen.  The  reports  of  the  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  will  give  you  definite  details  of 
our  growth  in  membership  and  improve- 
ment in  finances,  which  are  pleasing  to  those 
who  have  labored  long  and  loyally  for  such 
results,  and  should  be  acceptable  also  to 
the  public,  in  that  larger  membership  and 
friends  signify  that  we  shall  be  able  to  exert 
ourselves  more  and  better  in  affairs  which 
tend  strongly  to  develop  the  floriculture  of 
of  the  State  and  more  widely  disseminate 
the  love  and  devotion  to  the  floral  arts, 
which  are  so  elevating,  refining  and  human- 
izing in  their  influences. 

I  learn  from  my  reading  of  journals  de 
voted  to  floriculture  and  gardening  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  that  great  progress  is 
being  attained  in  beauty-cultures  every- 
where, both  those  pursued  from  commercial 
motives  and  from  love  of  the  work.  Never 
within  my  memory  have  the  general  discus- 
sions of  floral  topics,  the  introduction  of  new 
varieties,  and  the  holding  of  special  and 
general  exhibitions  been  possessed  of  greater 
merit  nor  commanded  wider  attention  than 
during  the  past  year.  It  is  gratifying  to 
know  that,  through  the  efforts  of  our  society, 
California  can  justly  claim  an  honorable 
place  in  the  world's  advancement  in  floricul- 
ture. The  world  has  a  right  to  claim 
that  a  State  with  our  peerless  advan- 
tages for  the  growth  of  all  that  pleases  the 
eye  or  delights  the  heart  should  not  be 
laggard  in  tnis  respect.  We  can  see  our 
progress  in  the  continued  improvement  of 
private  gardens,  the  increase  of  private 
plant  collections,  as  well  as  in  the  improve- 
ment of  our  floral  shows,  the  enrichment  of 
public  conservatories  and  the  stimulation  of 
the  business  of  the  florists. 

It  is  especially  important  that  such  activ- 
ity, progress  and  extended  interest  should 
characterize  floral  affairs  at  this  time,  be- 
cause of  the  approaching  World's  Fair  at 
Chicago  and  the  effort  which  is  being  made 
to  realize  on  that  occasion  the  grandest  dis- 
play of  floral  materials  and  affairs  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  The  chief  of  the  floricultural 
branch,  Mr.  John  Thorpe,  is  a  man  emi- 
nently qualified  for  such  an  undertaking, 
and  he  is  enjoying  the  heartiest  cooperation 
of  all  Eastern  societies  and  individuals.  I 
think  it  would  be  very  fitting  for  our  society 
to  declare  by  resolution  its  approval  of  his 
plans,  as  thus  far  disclosed,  and  offer  him 
our  cooperation  in  any  service  on  this  coast 
which  he  may  desire  to  advance. 

Our  own  floral  shows  of  the  past  year  are 
too  fresh  in  your  memory  to  warrant  any 
extended  characterization  by  me.  We  owe 
much  to  the  intelligence,  taste  and  devotion 
of  the  committee  which  carried  these  ven- 
tures to  success.  It  is  plain  now  that  we 
are  warranted  in  some  extension  in  our  prep- 
arations for  these  shows.  We  must  have 
larger  space  for  displays  and  more  room  for 
the  accommodation  of  our  patrons.  At  the 
fall  show  many  exhibits  might  almost  as 


well  have  been  set  up  in  a  desert,  for  they 
certainly  bloomed  and  blushed  unseen. 

A  new  and  very  promising  feature  of  this 
year's  fall  show,  as  you  will  remember,  was 
the  enlargement  01  the  list  of  awards  by 
subscription  funds  from  wealthy  connois- 
seurs and  patrons  of  floriculture.  Notable 
aid  to  Eastern  displays  is  gained  in  this 
way,  and  we  hope  that  the  generous  hearts 
of  our  California  friends  are  but  just  be- 
ginning to  be  warmed  up  in  this  direction. 

After  all,  the  most  notable  evidence  of 
progress  of  the  year  now  closing  is  the  ap- 
pearance of  our  proceedings  in  neat  pam- 
phlet form,  issued  as  a  regular  monthly  bulle- 
tin of  the  society.  If  I  am  rightly  informed, 
this  is  the  only  publication  of  the  kind  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  a  great  credit  to  our 
organization,  and  will,  I  believe,  prove  a 
strong  factor  in  our  future  progress  and  suc- 
cess. 

In  closing,  I  desire  to  return  thanks  to  all 
my  associate  officers,  who  have  by  their 
kindly  watchfulness  made  it  almost  impos- 
sible for  me  to  offend  or  err,  and  thanks 
also  to  the  whole  membership  of  the  society 
for  their  most  cordial  cooperation  in  all 
matters  looking  to  the  society's  welfare. 

Edward  J.  Wickson,  President. 

In  consonance  with  the  recommendation 
of  the  president,  the  secretary  was  requested 
to  prepare  and  forward  to  Mr.  Thorpe  an 
expression  of  the  society's  confidence  and 
desire  to  render  assistance  in  his  important 
work  of  developing  the  floral  features  of  the 
World's  Fair. 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific  Coast 
Inventors. 

Reported  by   Dewey  &  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 

FOR  WEEK  ENDING  JAN.  19,  1892. 

467,144. — Calf  Weanee — R.  Arborn,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

467,285.— Incubator— J.  W.  Atkinson,  Milpi- 
tas,  Cal. 

467,364.— Gardening  Tool— T.  W.  Breen,  Sau- 
celito,  Cal. 

467,370.— Stove  Pipe  Drum— M.  P.  Farnham, 
Germantown,  Cal. 

467,480. — Culinary  Boiler — J.  L.  Hawkins, 
Fres'io,  Cal. 

467.287.  — Gas  Burner  Cut-Off— J.  E.  Hogan, 
Oakland,  Cal. 

467.288.  — Pneumatic  Clutch  —  B.  Jennings, 
San  Jose,  Cal. 

467,187.— Stamp  Mill— J.  M.  McFarland,  Vir- 
ginia, Nev. 

467,296.— Beam  for  Cultivators— F.  P.  Mc- 
Feeley,  Oakland,  Cal. 

467,298. —  Templet  for  Boiler-Holes  —  J. 
McNeil,  S.  P. 

467.289.  —  Hoisting  Apparatus  —  Mount  & 
Warnock,  Spokane,  Wash. 

467,381. — Wrench — Parsons  &  Davis,  New 
Kamilche,  Wash. 

467,302. — Asphalt  Mixer— Pitchford  &  Coop- 
er, S.  F. 

467,444.— Dish  Washer— M.  Stone,  Fallbrook, 
Cal. 

467.290.  — Paint  Can— C.  M.  Symonds,  S.  F. 
467.458  — Steam    Engine  —  C.  W.  Tremain, 

Portland,  Oregon. 

Note.— Copies  of  U.  S.  and  Fo-e'gn  patents  furnished 
by  Dewey  &  Co  in  the  shortest  time  poss'ble  (by  mtil  tor 
telegr  phic  order).  American  and  Foreign  patents  obtained, 
and  general  patent  business  for  Pacitic  Coaso  inventors 
transacted  with  perfect  secority,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  in 
tile  shortest  ijossible  time. 

The  illustrated  catalogue  of  P.  C.  Lewis, 
Catskill,  N.  Y.,  is  a  valuable  book  for  fruit 
growers,  giving,  as  it  does,  the  results  of  ex- 
periments of  many  of  the  leading  entomolo- 
gists and  fruit  growers  in  fighting  insect 
pests.  Mr.  Lewis  is  the  publisher  of  the 
book  "  Our  Insect  Foes  and  How  to  De- 
stroy Them,"  and  gives  the  book  with  every 
purchase  of  one  of  his  spraying  outfits. 
Send  for  his  catalogue,  free. 


People's  Reform  Meeting. 

Hon.  Chas  A.  Sumner  will  soeak  at  Lib- 
erty Hail,  86s  Broadway,  OiUland,  Satur- 
day evening,  January  30,  on:  "The  methods 
of  the  monopolists,  and  the  way  in  which 
they  can  be  most  effectively  confronted  and 
overthrown."  After  adjournment  there  will 
be  a  conference  of  parties  interested  in  tak- 
ing early  steps  for  organizing  the  People's 
Party  in  Alameda  county. 

Oxford  Down  Sheep. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Shator  of  Middletown,  Ohio,  one  of  the  mf<6t 
Buccc8S'ul  breedera  of  sheep  in  this  country,  baa  this  to 
eay  regarding  his  experience  in  flodiog  the  best  breeds 
and  getting  best  results: 

In  1880  I  entered  into  rartnership  with  my  uncle.  John 
R.  Sba'or,  In  stock  raising  and  dealing.  He  hid  a  flock 
of  Southdown  and  a  flock  of  Cotswold  sheep.  But  bis 
SouthdowDS  were  too  small  and  his  Coti, wolds  too  tender 
to  be  a3  profitable  as  he  thought  they  (should  be,  go  we 
began  studying  the  diSerent  improved  mutton  breeds,  in 
view  of  changing  to  a  breed  which  combined  size,  qual- 
ity and  bardinesg.  Alter  careful  examination  of  the 
then  most  popular  breeds  in  England  and  America,  we 
decided  to  try  the  Oxford  Down.  And  12  years  experi- 
ence in  importing  and  breeding  has  convinced  us  that 
we  did  not  make  a  mistake. 

I  go  to  England  each  year  to  select  and  bring  home 
our  sheep,  while  my  uncle  looks  after  the  farm  and  our 
business  during  my  absence.  But  he  is  now  73  years 
old  and  wiibes  to  retire  from  active  business  life.  So  we 
have  decided  to  dissolve  partnership  March  Ist,  1892.  J 
shall  continue  importing  and  breeding  Oxford  Downs,  as 
I  consider  them  the  best  and  hardiest  tbeep  for  the  vari- 
ous climates  and  conditions  in  this  country. 

Complimentary  Samples. 

Persons  receiving  this  piper  marked  are  requested  to 
examine  its  contents,  terms  of  subscription,  and  give  it 
their  own  patronage,  and  as  far  as  practicable,  aid  in 
circulating  the  journal,  and  makiog  its  value  more 
widely  known  to  others,  and  extending  its  influence  in 
the  cause  it  faithfully  serves.  Subjcription,  paid  in  ad- 
vance, 6  mos.,  $1;  10  mos.,  82;  16  mos.,  83  Extra  copies 
mai!ed  for  10  cents,  if  ordered  soon  enough.  If  already 
a  subscriber,  please  show  the  paper  (o  others. 

The  new  illustrated  catalogue  of  the  As- 
pinwall  Potato  Planter  is  out  and  should  be 
seen  by  the  farmers.  Send  to  Aspinwall 
Manuf  Co.,  Three  Rivers,  Mich.,  tor  it. 


SECOND  EDITION. 


REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 


iALIFORNIA  IRUITS 


HOVJ  TO  GROW  THEM. 

A  MANUAL  OF   METHODS  WHICH   HAVE  YIELDED 
GREATEST  SUCCESS;  WITH  LISTS  OF  VARIETIES 
BEST   ADAPTED   TO  THE  DIFFERENT 
DISTRICTS   OF  THE  STATE. 

BY  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M. 

L^rge  OcUvo-599  Pages,  Fol  y  llliistralel 

PRICE   $3,  POSTPAID. 

FCBLI8HID  BT 

THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

rTBLISHERS  PaOIFIO  RtTKAL  PrKSS, 
220  Market  Street,  Elevator  12  Front  Street. 

SAN  FUANOISOO,  OAL. 


TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  OO., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


S.  F.  OFFICE,  29  STEUART  ST. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES. 

Two  years  course,  incluiintf  hc'ures  and  quizzes  by 
leading  phj'sicians  and  surgeons.  Uuequ*led  lacilities 
for  clinical  instruction. 

Young  women  desiring  to  enter  the  coarse  will  apply 
to  the  principil,  MISS  IDA  M.  FORSYTH,  at  the  Citv 
and  County  Hospital,  Potrero  Ave.,  between  Sierra  and 
Nevada  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Armstrong  Aotomatic 

PORTABLE 

ENGISE  and  BOILES. 

The  Beat,  Lightest,  Cheapest 
Engine  in  the  world.   Can  be 
V  arranged  to  Bum  Wood,  Coal, 
Straw  or  Petroleum.  Bor8H.P. 
Mounted  on  skids  or  on  wheels. 
rRITlTAN.  HOOKEB  A  CO    San  Franeiseo. 


Illustrated  Publications,  with 

MAPS, describing:  Minnesota, 
Norcn  Dakota,  Montana. Idaho, 


Washington  and  Oregon,  the 
FKE£«OVER>'3dEM 


AND  CHEAP 

NORTHERN 
PACIFIC  R.  R. 

I  Best  Agricultural  Graz- 
1  ine  and  Timber  Lands' 

 I  now  open  to  settlers.    Mailed  FREE.  Address 

CUAS.  Bm  LAJLBOEN,  Land  Com.  H.  F*  B.  B. .  bu  Paal,  Mino* 

APIARIAN  SUPPLIES  MS 

each;  untested.  SI  CO  each.  L  Hive-i,  $1.90  each.  Eout'sV 
fO'oove  aectious,  $5.00  per  1000.  Dadant's  couib  foundation, 
680  and  65c  a  pound.  Smokers,  $1.00  each.  Globe  veii^,  $1 1'O 
each,  (to.   WM.  STTAN  &  SON,  San  Mateo,  Cal. 
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Breeders'  Directory. 


six  linea  or  leas  In  this  Directory  at  60c  per  line  per  month. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 

PEROHERON  HORSES— Pure  bred  horses  and 
mares,  all  ages,  and  guaranteed  breeders,  (or  sale  at 
my  ranch  near  Lakeport,  Lake  C!o.,  Cal,  New  cata- 
logue now  ready.    Wm.  B.  Collier. 


T.  PHILLIPS,  Siml,  Ventura  Co.,  Cal.    Pure  Bred 
Percheron  Horses  for  sale. 


OOTATE  RANCH  BREEDING  FARM,  Page's 
Station,  S.  F.  h  N.  P.  R  R.  P.  O.,  Penn's  Grove, 
Sonoma  Co. ,  Cat.  Wilfred  Page,  Manager.  Breeders 
of  Short  Horn  Cattle,  English  Draft  Horses,  Spanish 
Merino  Sheep  and  Berkshire  Swine. 

PURE-BRED  HOLSTBIN  FR1E8IAN  Cattle 
(or  Sale.   Bonnie  Brae  Cattle  Co.,  Hollister,  CaL 


JOHN  LYNCH,  Petaluma,  breeder  o(  thoroughbred 
Shorthorns.    Voung  stock  (or  sale. 


F.  H.  BCRKE,  628  Market  St.,  8.  F.;  Registered 
Holsteins;  winners  of  more  first  prizes,  sweepstakes 
and  special  premiums  than  any  herd  on  the  Coast 
Pure  registered  Berkshire  Pigs.    All  strains. 


J.  H.  WHITE,  Lakeville,  Sonoma  Co.,  Cal.,  breeder 

of  Registered  Holstein  Cattle. 


BREEDER    OF  REGISTERED 
Cattle.   H.  A.  Mayhew,  Niles,  Cal. 


JERSEY 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal. ,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 


W..  D.  HOPKINS,  Petaluma,  importer  and  dealer  In 
Eastern  registered  Shorthorns,  Red  Polled  Cattle,  Hol- 
steins, Devons  and  Shropshire  Sheep. 


H.  P.  MOHR,  Mount  Eden,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal.,  breeder 
and  importer  of  Kegiatered  Clydesdale  Horses,  Hoi 
stein-Friesian  Cattle  and  Berkshire  Pigs.  Young  ntock 
always  on  hand  and  for  sale.  Correspondence  solicited. 


PETER  SAXE  St  SON,  Lick  House,  San  Franoisco, 
Oal  Importers  and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  o( 
every  variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 


P.  PETERSEN,  Sites,  ColusaCo.,  Importer  &  Breeder 
of  registered  Shorthorn  Cattle.    Young  bulls  for  sale 


WILD  FLOWER  STOCK  FARM,  Fresno  Co, 
A.  Heilbron  &  Bro.,  Props.,  Sac.  Breeders  of  thorough 
bred  strains  and  Cruikshank  Shorthorns;  also  Registered 
Heref  ords;  a  fine  lot  of  young  bulls  in  each  herd  for  sale. 


CHARLES  B.  HUMBERT,  Cloverdale,  Cal.,  Im- 
porter and  Breeder  of  Recorded  Holstein-Friesian 
Cattle.   Catalogues  on  application. 


WILLIAM  NILES,  Los  Angeles,  Cal,  Thoroughbred 
Registered  Holstein  and  Jersey  Cattle.   None  better, 


POULTRY. 


JAMES  QUICK,  Patterson,  Cal.,  Breeder  of  Pure 
Bred  Poult'y  of  Choicest  Varieties  and  Best  Blooci, 

MADISON  H.  ORITCHER,  Santa  Cruz,  Santa 
Cruz  Co.,  Cal,   Thoroughbred  Poultry.   Settings,  J3. 


GALT  POULTRY  YARDS.  Gait,  Sac.  Co.,  Oal. 
Pure  bred  Fowls,  Pekin  Pucks,  Belgian  Hares,  etc. 


JOHN  McFARLINO,  Ca'.istoga,  Cal. ,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Choice  Poultry,   Send  (or  Circular.  Thor> 

ougbbred  Berkshire  Pigs. 


R.  G.  HEAD,  Napa,  Importer  and  Breeder  of  L»nd 
and  Water  Fowls.    Send  for  New  Catalogue. 


DBEE  MOUNT  POULTRY  YARDS,  Lock 
Box  283,  St,  Helena,  Cal.  S.  C,  White  Leghorns, 
Toulouse  Geese  and  Pekin  Ducks. 


J  ^  S.  MITCHELL.  St.  Helena.  W.  G,  & S,Wyandcttes, 


O.  J.  ALBEE,  Lawrence,  Cal,   Pure  bred  poultry. 


SHEEP  AND  OOATS. 


<IBKPATBIOK  Si  WHITTAKBR,  Knight's 
Ferry,  Cal,,  breeders  of  Merino  Sheep.  Rams  (or  sale. 


B-  H.  crane,  Petaluma,  Cal.,  breeder  and  Importer. 
South  Down  Sheep;  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missouri. 


FRANK  BULLABD,  Woodland,  Cal.,  Importer  and 
breeder  of  thoroughbred  Spanish  Merino  Sheep.  Pre- 
mium hand  of  the  State.  Choice  rams  and  ewes  for  sale. 


SWINE. 


WILLIAM  NILES, Los  Angeles,  Cal,  Thoroughbred 
Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Pigs,   Circulars  free. 


TYLEB   BEACH,    San  Jose,  Cal,,    breeder  of 
Iborsnghbred  Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs, 


ANDREW  SMITH,  Redwood  City,  Cal. ;  see  adv't 


BEES, 


GOLDEN  ITALIAN  QU BE NS-Californi» Head- 
quarters, Wm.  Styan,  San  Mateo,  Cal. 


APIARIAN   SUPPLIES  fn  sale  by  Mrs.  J.  D. 
Enas,  Napa  City,  Cal. 


HOLBERT&  CONGER 

Imp  irteiH  and  Dealers 
Direct  from  Europe, 
English  Shire  Draft, 

Cleveland  Bay 
and  German  Coach 
Stallions. 
120  KIghteenth  St., 
liOM  '%ng«le8,Oalifornia 
Write  for  Catalogue. 


Imported  Clyde  Stallions, 

H.  P.  MOUU  Moant  Kd«ii,  0»I. 


Palo  Alto  Stock  Farm. 

IMPORTANT   SALE   OF   SIXTY  HEAD 

Choice  Brood  Mares! 


KENTUCKY  PRINCE,  GENERAL  BENTON,  ALMONT,  PIEDMONT,  A,  W.  RICH 
MOND,  ARTHURTON,  MOHAWK  CHIEF,  MESSENGER  DUROC,  MILTON  ME- 
DIUM, BENEFIT,  CONTRACTOR  and  other  noted  stallions.  These  mares  are  stinted 
to  Palo  Alto,  2:08S;  Electricity,  2:l7h  Azmoor,  2:20i;  Whips,  2:27i;  Amigo,  2:16S; 
Alban,  2:24;  Mao  Benton,  Benefit,  Good  Gift,  etc.,  sons  of  Electioneer,  Gen'l  Benton,  Etc. 


SALES  YARD,  CORNER  MARKET  STREET  AND  VAN  NESS  AVENUE, 

At  10  O'clock,  on  WEDNESDAY,  FEB.  24,  1892. 

tm"  Oataloguea  Ready  JANUARY  6th.  Will  be  sent  upon  application. 

22  IVtoM-tsoMa-ox-y  St.,  Saxi  Fx-axxoIsoo.  OaI. 


W,  W.  RUSHMORB, 

Importer. and  Breeder  of 

English  Sbire,  Clydesdale,  Percberon  and  Goacb  Horses. 

SHIRE  AND  COACH  BORSKS  A  SPKCIAI.TY, 

IjOXAT-   FflXOXSiS  a-Xid  E AjS Y  I'XSfl.lVES. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 
Stable,  Broadway  and  32d  Sta  ,  Oakland,  Cal.    Address  Box  86. 


P©iJLTf\Y;  Etc* 


IS    AN    KXCKLLENT    SDBSTITUTK    FOR  GRASS, 


Genuine  only  with  RED 
BALL  brand. 

Recommended  by  Gold' 
smith,  tfarvin,  Gamble, 
Wells,  Fatgo  &  Co.,  etc., etc. 

It  keeps  Horses  and  Cattle 
healthy.  For  milch  cows 
it  increases  and  enriches 
their  milk. 


693  Howard  St.,  San 
FrKiiclano,  Cal. 


IMPORTATION  OF  1892. 


SHIRE,    SUFFOLK,   PERCHERON  AND 
FRENCH  COACH  STALLIONS. 

As  Chfao  as  the  Cheapest  and  as  Good  as  the  Best, 
Terms  reasonable.  Horbemen,  do  not  purchase  elsewhere 
until  you  have  seen  and  jucJged  the  reient  importation 
of  Theo.  Skillmaa,  Petaluma,  Cal.  All  cliMce  young 
Stallions,  warranted  sound  and  foal  gettcrj. 

Visitors  cordially  welcomed.  Catalogue  sent  free  on 
application. 

THEO.  SKILLMAN. 

PETAtUMA   CAt'FOhNIA, 


A  CONSIGNMENT  OF  FIVE  YOUMG 


C0LT8BR0KEN. 

THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

One  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  San 
Leandro,  Alameda  County, 


HAS  ■ 


Every  Facility  for  Breaking  Colts  Properly, 

Rates  Very  Reasonable. 
HORSES  BOARDED  AT  ALL  tIMES. 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

GILBERT  TOMPKINS,  Proprietor, 
P.  O.  Box  149  San  Leandro,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE. 

SEVEN  HEAD 

Percheron  Stallions, 

3  to  5  Tears  Old. 

j^h  Have  been  in  California 
jH  Two  Years,  and  received 
ffiJ/  Gold  Medal  at  last  State 
Fair  and  Sweepstakes  at 
Stockton.  Owing  to  the  dullness  of  the  horse  market  I 
will  sell  to  responsible  parties  on  credit,  one  to  three 
years;  or  will  exchange  for  good  work  or  carriage  horses. 
For  further  particulars  call  or  address 

J.  C.  SMITH,  1422  Eighth  St.. 

Oakland,  Cal. 


Clyde  and  Shire  Stallions, 

Just  arrived  from  Australia. 
Iixjaire  of  JOHN  SCOTT  at  the  Race  Track, 

 OR  

C.  I..  TAYLOR,  428  Ualifornia  Street. 


U  NORA  VINO 

Pj  Hetal  En|;ravinK,  E 
done  •(  the  ot&ea  of  tnis  paper, 


SaPIBBIOB  WOOD  AND 

Hetal  Enj;ravin^,  Electrotyping  and  Stereotyping 


Dr,A,  B,BUZARD, 

VETERINARY  SURGEON, 

MEMBER  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERIN- 
ary  Surgeons,  London,  England.  Late  Veterinary 
Surgeon  in  the  United  States  Army.  Veterinary  Con- 
tributor to  the  "  Paci8o  Rural  Press."  The  diseases  of 
all  Domestic  Animals  treated  on  Scientific  Principles 
Special  attention  given  to  Chronic  Lameness  and  Surgical 
Operations.  405  BRODERICK  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Calls  to  the  country  promptly  attended  to.  Telephone 
No,  4667, 


If  you  expect  to 

MAKE  MONEY 

In  the  Chicken  iSuslnesB  you 
need  the 

Pacific  Incubator  and 
Brooder. 

It  is  Cheap,  Reliable,  Sub- 
stantial, £asily  Understood, 
and  will  ha'ch  ant  kind  of 
EGOS  bettor  than  a  HEN. 

Gold  Mbdal  at  San  Fran- 
ci'-'co  and  Sacramento  State 
Fair. 

Send  8c  stamps  to  pay 
postage  on  our  new  S2-page 
illustrated  catalogue  of  In- 
cnbators,  Thoronghbred  FowIh,  Gal.  Hex,  Net- 
tings, Bone  Mills,  Poultry  Supiiliee,  etc. 

Thi'.  ho-^k  contains  30  fuM-siz?d  colored  cuts  of  Thor- 
oughbrad  Fowls,  and  is  replete  with  information. 
Address 

PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO., 

1817  CaBtro  Street.  Oakland,  Oal. 


DROP  IT 


It  in  any  business  not 
paying  you  drop  it  and 
buy  an  improved  Peta- 
luma Incubator. 

MORE  MONEY 

Can  be  made  in  raising 
Chickens  than  in  any 
other  business  for  the 
capital  invested.  A  beau- 
tifully Illustrated  Cata- 
logue of  Incubators, 
Brooders  and  all  kinds  of 
Chicken  Fixings  Free. 
Agents  for  Mann's 
Boue  Cutter,  Ne- 
cesdty  Clover  Cut- 
ter, and  everything  re- 
quired by  poultry  raisers. 


Petaluma  Mator  Co.,  Petaluna,  Cal. 


HALSTED  INGUB&TOR 

COMPANY, 
IZia  Myrtle  Street,  Oaklaad,  Cal. 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular. 


Wellington's  Improved  Egg  Food 

Gives  a  fortune  in  plenty  of  eggs  when  high  in  price.  It 
cures  and  prevents  every  disease  known  to  poultry.  Ask 
any  Grocer— or  Proprietor,  486  Washington  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


H.  E.  CARPENTER, 
Veterinary  Surgeon, 

Graduate  of  Ontario  Veterinary  College,  Toronto,  Canada. 
RESIDENCE  AND  VETERINARY  INFIRMARY: 

881  Qoldec  Oate  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 
Telephone  8089. 
<9-OPBN  DAT  AND  NIGHT. 
No  risk  in  throwing  Horses.   Veterinary  operalimg  table 
on  the  premises. 


For  Sale -A  Registered  Shire  Stallion, 

WILL  BE  THREE  YEARS  OLD  NEXT  MAY;  GOOD 
stylo,  aonnd.  and  well  broke  to  harnesa;  weighed 
last  Sept.,  1500  lbs.  Several  vounger  Stallions  on  band. 
J.  1.  PARSONS,  Santa  Rosa,'  Cal. 


BROWNE'S 


-PATENT- 


SQUIRREL 
EXTERMINATOR. 


This  is  an  apparatus  for  burning 
straw  and  sulphur,  and  also  foroea 
the  fumes  down  their  holes,  which 
'never  fails  to  kill.  1  will  give  $100 
in  case  the  exterminator  does  not  kill 
(If  properly  applied^  every  ground 
squirrel  that  its  deathly  fumes 
comes  in  contact  with.  Thousands 
are  in  use.  Price  $3  00.  Send  for 
circulars  to 

F.  E.  BROWNE, 

30  S.  Main  St.,  Loa  Anseles, 
California. 


BADEN  FARM  HERD. 
Short  Horn  Cattle  and  Draft  Horses. 


Oatalogueg  and  Prloes  od  application  to 
BOBBBT  ASHBnBNBB, 
aaden  Station,      -     San  M«t«o  Co.,  Oak 


Jan.  30  1892 
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THOROUGHBRED  JACKS! 


AFEW  MAGNIFICENT  JACKS  AND  JENNIES  BRED 
from  the  finest  strains  of  blood  from  Kentucky.  Cor- 
respondence solicited.    L.  U.  SHIPPEE,  Stockton,  Cal. 


WHEN  YOU  BUY, 

 BUY  


THE  BEST! 


Horse  Liniment 

Is  certainly  the  best  preparation  of  its 
kind  In  the  market.  Ranchers,  Stock 
Raisers  and  Horse  Owners  of  every 
description  will  tell  you  that  It  does 
good  work  every  time. 


Hemes.  H.  H.  Hooki  &  Soss,  Stockton,  Cal.— OsnLi. 
Hn:  In  answer  to  your  inquiry,  would  state  that  I  used 
your  H.  H.  H.  Liniment  on  my  Holland  prize-winning 
cow,  "  Lena  Menlo,"  for  a  wreoched  shoulder,  and  it  re- 
lieved her  very  much.  She  calved  the  next  day,  and  while 
fltill  suffering  from  the  sprain  gave  the  largest  authen- 
ticated quantity  of  milk  ever  given  on  this  coast  (lOJ 
gallons  per  day),  showing  conclusively  the  great  relief 
received  from  your  remedy.  I  consider  it  a  necessity  in 
my  stables,  and  when  away  from  home  feel  perfectly 
safe,  as  Inexperienced  men  can  do  no  harm  with  it,  as 
they  can  with  the  more  powerful  blisters.  Respectfully 
yoors,  FRANK  H.  BURKE, 

Breeder  of  Registered  Holsteins  and  Berkehires. 

Menlo  Park,  C»l.,  January  22d,  1889. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

H.  H.  MOORE  &  SONS, 

THE  DRUGGISTS, 

348  MAIN  STREPr,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


We  barf  th«  Fli 


it»t  and  iMre^nt  CnrrlaKO 
OB  the  Pacific  Coast. 


For  prices  and  full  partioulara,  address 

TRUMAN,   HOOKER    &  OO., 

Nan  Franelsco  and  Freano. 


mmm 


IT  WILL  SUIT  YOU. 


THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY, 

  PATENT   OWNERS  OF   

NOBEL'S  DYNAMITE,  NOBELS  EXPLOSIVE  GELATINE,  NOBEL'S 
GELATINE-DYNAMITE,  AND  THE  JUDSON  IIVIPROVED  POWDER. 

Best  and  NtroBffest  Ezplosl-res  In  the  World. 

J"TJIDSOXT  X^O^WIDEI?,. 

The  only  Reliable  and  Kfficieut  Towder  for  Ntiimr>  and  Kanb  ItlaHtlnir.  Railroad  Contractors  and  Farmers 
use  no  other.  An  others  IMITATK  oar  Oiant  rowd<-r,  so  do  they  Jndson,  by  manafactarlnir 
an  Inferior  article. 


The  Giant  Powder  Oo.  baviug  built  Black  Powder  Works,  with  all  the  latest  improvements,  St  Clipper  Gap,  Placer 
County,  known  as  TIIK  Cl^IPPKR  MII<I..S,  offer  this  powder  and  gusraotee  it  the  best. 

CAPS  and  FUSE  at  I.owest  Rates. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY,  30  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION, 

SHIPPING  i  COMMISSION  HOUSE 

OmCE,  108  DAVIS  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 
Wareboase  and  Wharf  at  Port  Ooata. 


CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL,  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED. 

Money  advanced  on  Qraln  In  Store  at  lowest  possible  rates  of  Interest. 
Fall  Oareoes  of  Wheat  famished  Shippers  at  abort  notice. 

ALSO  ORDERS  FOR  GRAIN  BAQS,  AgricQltnral  Implements,  Wagons.  Groceries 
and  Merchandise  of  every  description  solicited, 

B.  VAN  EVERY,  Manager.  A.  M.  BELT,  Assistant  Manaser. 
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AMERICAN  EXCHANGE  HOTEL 


Rooms  and  Board  by  the  Dar,$  I  to  $1.60;  by  the  Week,  $6  to  $10  ;  by  the  nonth,$!i6  to  $40. 

Good  Rooms  and  Elegant  Table.   Meals,  55a    Single  Rooms,  50c.    Free  'Bus. 


S.  W.  Comer  Ktarny  and  Monfgomary  Avenue,  San  Francltco. 

Free  Ooaab  to  and  from  th«  H«aao  J,  W.  BEOEHR,  Proprietor. 


Co|ii|i)i$3ioii  jiierchapts. 


DALTON  BROS.. 

Commission  Mercl^ants 

 AMD  DIAblBfl  IS  

CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON  PRODUCE, 

Qreen  and  Dried  Fraite, 
Grain,  Wool,  Hides,  Beans  and  Potatoes. 

Advances  made  on  Oonslimmenta. 
308  ft  310  Davis  St.,         San  Francisco 

[P.  0.  Box  1986.) 
S^Conati^meDtg  Solicited. 


ALLISON,GRAY&CO. 

501 ,  503,  505,  507  &  509  Front  St.. 

And  300  Washington  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

GREEN  and  DRIED  FRUITS, 

POUI.TRT,EOOS,6AMK,GRAIN,PBODUCE 
AND  WOOL. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN.  FLOUR 

 AND  

General  Commission  Merchants, 

310  California  St..  S.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchaoge. 


<^Per;onal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal  advances 
made  on  consignnLents  at  low  rates  cf  interest. 


WETMORE  BROTHERS. 

GommissioQ  Herchants. 

GREEN  AND  DRIED  FRUIT,  NUTS, 
PRODUCE,  POULTRY,  EGGS, 
HIDES,  PELTS,  ETC. 

CONSIGNMENTS  SOLICITED.    PROMPT  RETURNS. 

418.  415  Si  417  Washington  St., 

(P.'  0.  Box  2099.)  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


[BSTABLISHSD  18&4.J 

GEOiiGE  MORROW  «  CO., 

HAY  and  GRAIN 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

89  Olay  Street  and  28  Oommercial  Street 

8AH  FBANOIMa,  CAIi, 
jV  SHIPPING  ORDERS  A  SPBOiALTT.'M 

EYELETH  &  NASH, 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  Dealers  in  Fruit,  Produce,  Poultry,  Game,  ISiggt 
Hides,  Pelts,  Tallow,  etc.,  422  Front  St.,  and  221,  SSS, 
92Eand  227  Washinirton  St.,  San  Fraadsco 

O.   H.  EVANS  &  CO. 

(Successors  to  THOMSON  &  EVANS  , 

110  and  11%  Beale  Street,  8.  F. 

MACHINE  WORKS. 
Steam  Pumps,  Steam  Engines 


m 
m 


UNION  IRON  WORKS, 

SAOBAMBNTO,  OAL. 


ROOT, 

Steam 


NEILSON 

MAVC7A0TimiU  Or 

Engines, 

AITD  ALL  ECniS  Of 


&  OO., 

Boilers, 


MACHINERY  FOR  MINING  PURPOSES. 

FlouiiDK  Mills,  Saw  Mills  and  Quartz  Mills  Machlnerr 

constructed,  fitted  up  and  repaired, 
Front  St.,  bet.  N  &  o  St8.,       Sacramento,  Oal 

TO  NEW  AND_OLD  PRATERS. 

The  Kernel  Without  the  Shell, 

If  you  want  to  keep  posted  on  the  established  rules 

PARLIAMENTARY  LAW 

Without  the  trouble  of  siftin?  the  information  out  of  a 
mass  of  matter  only  suitable  for  study  by  professional 
legislators,  pet  the 

VEST  POCKET 

PARLIAMENTARY  POINTER 

The  only  puhliciti'-n  on  the  subject  tn  .t  admits  of  easv 
and  ready  refcrfijc-'  on  all  qaestions. 

Priie:  Bound  in  flexible  cloth  covers,  postpaid,  ten 
cents.  Address  DEWEY  POBLISBING  CO.,  2S0  Market 
St. ,  San  Francisco. 
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Jan.    30,  1892 


Market  Review, 


DOMESTIC  PRODUCE,  ETC. 


San  Francisco,  Jan.  27, 1892. 
Owing  to  limited  supplies,  trading  in  farm  products 
is  re'tricied.  Wbeat  continues  lo  gn  out  freely.  The 
export  movements  to  date,  with  iiour  reduced  to 
wheat,  aggregate  about  650,000  tons,  which  is  over 
200,000  tons  iu  excess  of  the  exporls  for  the  like  time 
in  ihe  season  of  18a0-91.  Money  coniinucs  easy  in 
the  absence  of  eii  her  a  speculative  or  let;itimate  de- 
mand. So  far,  the  season  has  been  very  favorable 
for  crop  purposes  in  the  northern  a.n<\  central  coun- 
ties, but  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  there  are 
complaints  of  a  light  rainfall.  Up  to  Jan.  26lh  of 
this  season,  the  precipUalion  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  Stale  has  been  only  about  one-half  of  the  fall 
during  the  like  lime  in  1890-91,  while  in  the  central 
and  northern  counties,  it  averages  fully  ICO  per  cent 
more.  Notwithstanding  the  light  rainfiU  iu  the 
southern  couutie-,  farmers  there  are  buoyed  up  with 
the  knowledge  thit  in  a  majority  of  like  former  sea- 
sons, they  had  heavy  rains  in  February  and  there- 
foielheycan  reasonably  look  for  its  repetition  in 
this  year. 

Foreign  Grain  Review. 

London,  Jan.  25.— Mark  Lane  Jixpress:  English 
wheat  made  a  further  decline  of  Is.;  foreign  wheats 
are  Cd.  lower,  California  being  quoted  at  40s.;  Red 
Wiuter.  38s.  4d.  foreign  flour  dropped  6d  ,  Ameri- 
can selling  at  41s.  Corn  was  irregular,  American 
selling  at  22s  3d  Oais  are  firmer,  American  selling 
at  18s.  3d.  Barley  was  dull.  To-day's  market  was 
weak.  English  wheat  dropped  another  6d.;  flat  corn, 
22s.;  oats  and  barley  were  neglected.  Eiiglith  and 
American  flours  were  in  slightly  better  demand. 


Grain  Futures. 


Liverpool. 

The  following  are  the  closing  prices  paid  for  wheat  options 
per  ctl.  for  the  past  week: 

Jan.    Feb.    Mar.   April.   May.  June 

Thursday   6sld    8=0j|d  Ssljd  Siljd  Sslld  Sslid 

Friday  89  id  Sslid  fsljd  8si  Jd  8suid    ..  . 

Sat.rday  Sslrt     Ssid    8  Ikd  8sld    SsCid  SsIJd 

Monday   Ssljd  8sHd  8sU '   8sUd  8slJd  Ssiid 

Tuesday  Ssljd  SsOU    Ssijd  8sOd  78lUd  7sllid 

The  fi.  Hewing  are  the  prices  for  California  car£oes  for  off 
coast,  nearly  due  and  prompt  shipments  for  ,  he  p»8t  week. 

O.  O.   P  S.   N.  D.  Market  for  P.  S. 

Thursday.. 41fl0d  41s9d  4C3M   Held  higher. 

Friday  40s6d   4"86d  4fs3d  Not  much  inquiry. 

Saturday  .  .40stid   40s6 1   408^d  Firmer. 
Monday.  ..4l8id  4UB9d  4Cs6d  Eatber  firmer. 
Tuesday    .40s9d  40s6cl  40s3d  Steady. 

To-day  s  ciblegram  is  as  follows: 

LlVKi.pooL,  Jan.  27. -  Wheat  quiet  but  steady.  Call- 
forui*  spot  lots,  81 2  1 ;  off  coast,  4U3  6d ;  ju-st  shipped,  408 
6J  ;  nearly  duo,  403  fid  ;  cargo  s  off  coaat,  quiet  ;  on  passage, 
weaker;  Mark  Lane  wheat,  turn  easier. 

New  York. 

The  following  shows  the  closing  prices  of  wheat  for  the 
past  week: 

Day  Jan.  Feb.  Mar.  Arr.  May 

Thursday  Iti  171     172A   173  1714 

Friday   171  i   1'04   17^i   173|  171 

Saturday   171     171i   172S   UsJ  17ii 

Monday  172     172     173i   1735  1''2 

Tuesday   171     mi  172i  171 

The  ol'owlng  is  to-daj's  telegram: 

New  York,  Jan.  27.— Wheat,  $1,021  for  February  S1.03{ 
for  M.rch,  3i.u4  ior  April,  S1.02J  for  May  aod  $1.U1  for  June. 
Chic»oo,  Jan.  27.- Wheat,  91|c  for  May. 

San  Francisco. 

WHEAT. 

Buyer  Season.  Buyer  1892.  Seller  1892. 
H        L        H       L.       H.  L. 

1774    loOi  160} 

m\  

177    151  151 

176J   

174   

T"e  following  are  to-day's  recorded  sales  on  Call: 
Morning  stt-sion:  Buytr  season— SHO  ton?,  §1.733;  200, 
81.73};  2CI1.I,  Sl,73i;  3'0,  §1.73  per  ctt.  Seller  1892  200  tons, 
$1.48;  I'.'O,  $1,474  per  ctl.  .Afternoon  sessica:  Buyer  sea- 
aon— 31JO  rors,  Sl.7ii;  100,  $1.72ii;  100,  SI. 72;  lUO,  SI  715;  200, 
$1.71};  200,  S1.71J;  2901',  S1.71;  30J,  $1.  05;  1500,  S1.70J:  100, 
$1.70j;  400,  S1.70J;  lOj,  S1.70J;  200,  S1.7U;  50O.  Sl;71.  Seller 
1892  -  100  to^s,  31.47;  100,  §1  4ti4  per  ctl. 

BARLEY. 
Buyer  Sea  00.  Seller  Season 


Thursday  1784 

Friday   177} 

Siturday   lV7i 

Monday  17t} 

Tuesday  174i 


H. 
1I3J 
1024 


L 

1ij3S 
102i 


Seller  1892. 
H.  L. 

'95}  95} 


102  102 


H.  L. 

Thursday  1104  110 

Friday   110  lii9} 

Saturday  110}  110 

Mond  y  1  88  117 

Tuesday  ICS  1074 

The  fiiUowing  are  to-day's  recorded  sales  on  Call: 
Morning  session:     Buyer  season   100  ton?,  SI. 075;  ICO, 
81. '78;  I'lu,  S1.07J;  400,  Sl-US;  100,  S1.08J;  90ii,  81.18};  ICO, 
Jl.tSJ;  300.  SI. 084  per  ctl.   Afternoon  setsion:   Buyer  sea- 
eon— BOO  tons,  $1.08};  300,  $1.0t4  perctl. 


Markets  by  Telegraph. 

Eastern  Wool  Markets. 

Nbw  York,  Jan.  22.— Brudstreet's:  The  wool  mar- 
kets BtlU  report  a  quiet  demand  for  both  domestic 
and  foreign  wools  Maiiulacturers  are  waiting  for 
the  opening  ot  the  next  London  sales,  which  are  ex- 
pected to  forecast  the  movement  of  prices  for  the 
year.  Letters  which  have  been  received  from  prom- 
inent London  dealers  state  that  every  indication 

Eolnts  to  higher  prices.  The  continent  will  be  a 
eavy  buyer  at  these  sales.  Holders  in  London  have 
refused  offers  at  tbe  prices  of  tne  last  sales.  In  do- 
mestic grades  there  is  only  a  moderate  movement 
Ohio  and  Michigan  wools  are  not  quite  as  firm  as  a 
week  ago,  otherwise  no  change  is  to  be  noted  in  the 
markets  as  far  as  prices  are  concerned.  The  trade  in 
carpet  wools  is  still  of  a  retail  character. 

New  York,  Jan.  24  —Light  bu'ilness  is  reported  at 
all  seaboard  1  oints,  unwashed  especially  being  neg- 
lected. Sellersof  fall  grades  have  to  adopt  a  humor- 
ing policy  with  buyers,  as  the  dry  goods  trade  has 
only  a  streaky  style  of  activity,  and  bui  few  large 
parcels  of  raw  material  have  been  in  treaty  for  tine 
work.  Sales  of  Australian  are  heavier,  with  the  price 
favoring  buyers  now  at  32(a41c.  Foreign  wool  clouds 
thesltuHlon  here  by  its  heavy  collections  in  Eng- 
land, and  lower  prices  prevail  than  have  ruled  for 
the  past  six  years.  The  sales  of  domestic  this  week 
are  not  instructive.  In  a  price  way  nothing  has  im- 
proved. Disclosed  8ba4]lng8  are  meaningless  at  the 
moment.  Accounts  of  London  sales  are  looked  for 
with  much  interest,  and  are  expected  to  give  a  more 
general  decided  tone  one  way  or  the  other  over  here. 
The  Kales  at  New  York  are  239,000  pounds  of  domestic 
and  388,000  pounds  of  foreign,  the  latter  mainly  com- 
mon. At  Boston  the  sales  were  1,860,000  pounds  of 
doin -Stic  ami  77.'),000  pounds  of  foreign,  chielly  Aus- 
traliiui  Philadelphia  had  fair  business  In  puichases 
for  iiiwiicdlale  want  of  mills  There  Is  everywhere 
ch<ju!>  and  abundant  olftrlngs  abroad  to  operate 
agaliist  free  buying. 

Dried  Fruits. 
■•  '.i^K,  Jan.  22.— Interest  in  California  prunes 
I-  I  II y  to  bo  broadening  out  and  prices  are 

b  H         ^,  a  .  luqulrleii  increase.  Movt  of  th«  holders 


now  ask  7>^c  for  40s  to  90s  in  sacks,  and  8J^c  for  the 
same  aswtment  in  boxes. 

New  Yokk,  Jan.  24.— Apricots  are  neglected  and 
Irregular.  They  are  quoted  :  7c  for  sacks ;  9@10c  for 
boxes  of  good  quality.  There  is  renewed  activity  in 
prunes.  Cheapness  enlarges  the  consumption,  and 
also  a  reilizalion  of  the  excellence  of  Coast  grown 
prunes.  Five  sizes  sacks  are  quoted  at  7%c ;  four 
sizes  7c.  Designated  sizes  brought  the  full  last  quoted 
rates  Several  carloads  of  prime  yellow  peaches 
moved  speculatively,  Philadelphia  making  the  price 
The  retailers'  trade  wants  6}^c. 

Eastern  Hop  Market. 

New  York,  Jan.  24  — Hops  have  again  advanced 
New  prices  check  sales,  but  no  yielding  feeling  is  en 
terlained  by  holders.  Spot  prices  follow  futures 
closely.  The  country  lone  is  strong,  and  has  been 
met  in  a  number  of  instances.  The  exports  for  the 
week  Were  1350  baies.  State,  ninety-ones,  22@'27^c 
nineties,  14@20c ;  Pacific  ninety-ones,  common  to 
choice,  21@26c ;  nineties,  13@20c. 

Eastern  Raisin  Market. 

New  York,  Jan.  24,— We  have  entered  into  the  two 
dull  mouths  for  the  use  of  raisins,  but  the  lull  can 
and  may  be,  broken  speculatively,  as  prices  continue 
favorably  low.  This,  of  course,  does  not  mean  there 
is  a  pressure  to  slaughter  goof's,  for  the  fact  is  solid 
holders  of  strictly  prime  parcels  seem  inclined  to 
wait  and  participate  in  posible  chances  of  at  least 
fractional  advances.  Nominal  quotations  are  :  Two 
crown  bags.  3J4@4c ;  three  crowns,  ,5c ;  all  boxes 
range  from  «1.10@1.35. 

Miscellaneous. 

Nrw  York.  Jan.  24. — Honey,  firm.  The  demand  is 
improving  for  pure  strained  in  grocery  flasks.  Lima 
beans,  $1.85  a  bushel;  full  spot  piice  for  prime 
Otfeis  from  the  Coast  at  $1.75.  Prompt  shipment  all 
rail. 

General  Remarks  and  Statistics. 


Produce 

Receipts  of  produce  at  this 
25,  9i,  were  as  follows : 

Flour,  qr.  sks  113,781 

Wheat,  ctls   156,079 

Barley,    2o,3.'3 

Rye,       •    23 

Oats,      "    769 

Corn,      '•    1.6131 

"Butter,  "    384, 

do   bxs    1(6' 

do  bbls    1 

do  k  gs   

do  tubs   

do  4  bxs    160 

t  Cheese,  ctis   410 

do     bxs   51 

Eggs,    doz    36,4911 

do      "  Eastern   49,050 

Beans,  ctls    3,609 

Potatoes,  ska   19,ii72l 

Unions,      "    1,354 

•Jyerl'd,  153  ctls.  tOverl'd. 


Receipts. 

port  for  the  week  ending  Jan 


Bran,       sks  . . . . 

Buckwheat  "  

M  idcl  lings  "  

Chicory,  bbla  . 

H.,p-,  "   

jWool,  "   

Hay,  ton   

Straw.  "   

Win",  gals   

Brandy,  "   

Raisins,  bxs   

Honey,  ca   

Peanuts, sks   

Walnuts  "   

Almouds "   

Mustaid  "   

Flax  •'   

Popcorn  "   

Broom  corn,  bbU. 
200  ctls. 


3,627 

i',623 
192 
22'.i 
270 
1,609 
67 
41,650 
11,320 
2590 


Receipts  Outside  of  California. 

The  receipts  ot  crtain  articles  of  produce  from  Oregon, 
Wasbiugton  and  o>.her  distant  points  compare  as  follows 

July  1,  '9D  to     July  1,  '91  to 
Jan.  24, '91.      Jan.  24,  '9^. 

Flour,  J  sks   177,011  297,'m 

Wheat,  ctls   770,5.'l  I,C9J,:i7? 

Barley,    "    176  ■  87  28, 'M 

Oats,      "   213  6  8  295,.357 

Wool,  bales    5,790  5,733 

Hops,     "    ,.      333  3i9 

Eye.  bks     3.29 

Potatoes,  sks   .  2M11  31.4r;6 

Cereals. 

The  wheat  market  continues  to  go  from  bad  to 
worse,  in  sympathy  with  steady  declining  foreign 
maikets.  As  early  as  November  in  last  year,  the 
writer  indicated  ttiat  lower  prices  could  be  looked 
for  alter  the  turn  of  the  year,  and  those  who  acted  on 
the  note  of  warning  by  selling  have  no  cause  to  com- 
plain. Our  distance  from  the  European  demand 
markets  will  always  cause  the  carrying  of  stocks  over 
the  holidays  with  us  an  unsafe  proposition  unless 
prices  here  rule  at  about  the  cost  ot  production 
The  low  rates  of  for  outward  charters  at  this  port 
are  in  favor  of  wheat  holders,  but  with  continued 
favorable  crop  weather,  disengaged  vessels  arriving 
will  probably  prefer  to  discharge  their  crews  and  lie 
up  for  new  crop  business,  in  which  case,  if  wheat- 
selling  oifers  increase,  shins  will  have  the  advantage 
and  our  wheat  market  snffor  with  declines  in  values 
abroad.  Sales  in  our  market  continue  to  be  largely 
made  by  speculative  holders,  several  of  whom  have 
met  with  severe  losses.  The  receipts  of  wheat  from 
Oregon  and  Washington  are  light  The  decline  here 
and  an  absence  of  much  of  a  demand  are  against 
shipments  to  us.  The  tonnage  in  the  Columbia  river 
shows  a  slight  gain,  and  this,  too,  in  the  face  of  a 
free  export  movement  foreignward.  The  available 
supplies  of  wheat  up  north  are  running  low. 

The  receipts  ol  barley  are  only  fair,  barely  enough 
to  meet  current  requirements.  Light  rainfalls  in  the 
Southern  part  of  the  State  have  created  an  enlarged 
demand  in  that  dire*  tion.  This  call  combined  with 
a  fair  to  free  inquiry  from  other  parts  of  the  Stite  is 
rapidly  reducing  the  available  supply  in,  and  as  both 
Oregon  and  Washington  have  depleted  their  stocks 
by  free  shipments  overland,  it  now  looks  as  if  we  are 
liable  to  see  better  prices  in  the  near  future.  It  is 
claimed  that  brewers  are  not  carrying  large  stocks  of 
brewing  goods,  preferring  to  follow  the  course  of  the 
market  than  to  carry  large  supplies 

Corn  is  easy.  The  reduction  in  quotations  appears 
to  have  stopped  shipments  into  this  State  from  the 
Central  States.  The  export  demand  is  light.  The 
stock  of  corn  in  this  State  is  light,  and  were  it  not  for 
the  fear  of  Eastern  corn,  the  market  would  unques- 
tionably do  better. 

Rye  is  firm  at  another  slight  advance,  but  buck- 
wheat is  easy  at  shaded  quotations. 

Feedstuff. 

Both  bran  and  middlings  are  strong  at  a  slight  ad- 
vance. The  demand  is  largely  from  dairymen,  al- 
though It  is  said  that  there  are  many  buyers  taking 
the  two  to  leed  stock  in  the  counties  reporting  a 
scarcity  of  pasture  or  range  feed 

Rolled  barley  continues  to  meet  with  a  free  move- 
ment. 

Feed  root  vegetables  are  steady  with  a  fairdemand. 

Hay  continues  strong  under  a  free  demand  for  feed- 
ing. It  is  said  that  in  several  of  the  Southern  coun- 
ties more  hay  has  been  and  is  being  fed  out  by  fully 
25  per  cent,  this  season  than  lor  years  past.  This  is 
dtie  to  stockmen  being  compelled  to  leed  in  several 
localities  so  as  to  carry  their  stock  over  until  the  ex- 
pected February  and  March  rains  bring  out  good 
pasturage. 

Fruit. 

Apples  continue  to  come  to  hand  quite  freely. 
Poor  keepers  and  dcf^  ctlve  kinds,  are  in  liKht supply, 
which  naturally  sends  consumers  to  the  better  grades. 
The  Fast  Is  sending  us  a  few  straggling  conslgn- 
menls. 

Continued  heavy  receipts  of  oranges  keep  the 
market  in  buyer's  favor.  Cool  weather  continues  to 
retaid  the  destributlori  demand.  Truck^ters  are  run- 
ning on  windfall  and  fro  ted  oranges,  and  as  they 
are  of  poor  quality,  consumers  who  took  them  con- 
demn this  season's  oranges.  Choice,  smooth-skinned 
oranges  meet  with  a  filr  sale  both  herd  and  for 
shipment  north  The  reduction  In  overland  freight 
on  oranges  from  SI. 25  to  $.9'J  is  calculated  to  increase 
the  shipment  eastward. 

Dried  fruits  are  reported  virtually  unchanged  In 
qnotatlouB.  Everything  warrants  the  assertion 
that  the  market  appears  to  be  shaping  into  better 


position  for  the  selling  interest.  While  saving  this, 
the  situation  does  not  justify  looHing  for  better 
prices,  except,  perhaps,  it  be  for  very  choice  large- 
sized  prunes  and  other  favorite  fruits,  and  at  tne 
fame  time  permit  the  marketing  of  supplies  now  iu 
hand,  so  we  can  enter  the  new  crop  season  untram- 
meled. 

Ral5lns  are  slow  of  sale,  yet  there  are  many  dealers 
who  still  hold  to  the  opinion  tbatthe  trade  will  ab- 
sorb all  now  in  hand  before  the  close  ot  the  spring 
months. 

The  Salem,  Oregon,  Statesman  says  that  the  price 
of  hops  there  has  reached  21  cts  per  lb.  for  choice, 
and  adds  that '■  a  prominent  commission  merchant 
of  Salem,  in  speaking  of  the  hop  market,  said : 
'  There  are  about  800  bales  of  91's  In  Marion  county 
which  the  growers  are  holding  for  25  cents,  and  I 
think  they  will  get  it  before  the  1st  of  Ap  il.  There 
are  only  88  bales  of  90'8  in  the  county,  and  the  pros- 
pect for  a  good  crop  of  hops  this  year  is  exception- 
ally fine,  besides  there  will  be  no  old  hops  on  the 
market,  as  the  91's  will  be  consumed  by  the  time  the 
next  crop  (omes  on,  which  will  have  a  tendency  to 
make  the  prices  higher.  There  will  be  an  increased 
acreage  in  thi.s  county  this  year  of  probably  300  acres 
Oregon's  '91  crop  was  between  15  OOo  and  18,000  bales 
against  4O,00J  bnles  in  Washington.  The  average 
number  of  pounds  to  the  acre  in  this  State  last  year 
was  about  1150.'  " 

The  San  Francisco  market  is  very  strong,  with  25 
cents  named  by  some  dealers.  'Ihe  stock  here  is 
light. 

Vegetables 

The  market  continues  to  feed  in  a  small  way,  with 
garden  truck  from  the  southern  counties.  The  high 
prices  restrict  the  demand.  'I'he  weather  is  all  that 
can  be  desired  for  gardening  in  the  bay  and  river 
counties.  It  is  the  general  belief  that  there  will  be 
a  decided  increase  in  the  acreage  to  be  devoted  to 
truck. 

Hoots  are  fairly  steady  with  a  good  inquiry  ruling. 
Cabbages  continue  to  move  off  at  steady  prices. 

Onions  fluctuate,  but  the  general  tone  of  the  market 
is  to  strengthening  prices.  The  bulk  of  receipts  are 
poor  keepers,  which  is  accepted  as  Indicating  a 
short  supply  just  before  the  new  crop  season  which, 
if  proven  correct,  will  create  better  prices. 

Live  Stock. 

Bullocks,  if  of  handy  size  and  in  good  to  choice  con- 
dition, are  wanted,  and  to  secure  them  slaughterers 
pay  a  slight  advance.   The  scarcity  of  feed  continues 
to  cause  stockmen  In  the  southern  counties,  and  also 
in  parts  of  Arizona,  to  market  their  stock,  and  this 
marketing  reduces  buveis'  bids  for  grades  below 
good.   Mutton  sheep  are  fetching  another  advance 
Although  the  higher  prices  restrict  the  demand,  yet 
the  light  obtainable  supplies  keep  the  market  up. 
Lambs  are  scarce  and  higher.  Calves  are  reported 
firmer.   No  changes  are  reported  in  hogs.   Good  to 
choice  milch  cows  for  the  dairy  are  wanted 
Miscellaneous. 
From  reliable  advices  up  to  Jan.  27,  the  following  sum- 
mary tonnage  movement  is  compiled 
On  the  way-^ 
1892.  1891 
241,460  296,2il 


San  Francisco 

San  Diego                  16,47  i  21,i  61 

San  Pedro                   1,935  6,619 

Oregon                       29,447  31,823 

Puget  Sound               18,804  19,',69 


18o2, 
"124,813 
4,2« 
4.159 
40,920 


port—, 
1891 
•48,811 


1.3, 


J 


464 


Totals  309,1-21      378,231         185,804  62,620 

•Engaged  for  wheat,  1892,  7f,(9l;  1891,  6,01.4 
Tte  statistics  of  produce  exports  from  this  port  compiled 

by  the  "  Commercial  News,"  from  July  Ist  to  Jan,  4tb,  are 

as  follows: 

1S91,  189\ 

Wheat,  ctls  9,919,391  6.4  8,0!'9 

Flour,  bbls   661, 2t9  628,288 

Barley,  ctls   7i8,3.B  191,078 

Grain  bags,  standard  hand  sewed,  are  firmly  held 
at  7?^@7}^c. 

In  the  poultry  market  low  and  unsatisfactory 
pric  es  still  obtain  for  turkeys.  Hens  and  roosters  are 
higher,  with  large-sized  well-conditioned  scarce  and 
iu  quick  demand.   Ducks  and  geese  are  also  strong. 

Beans  are  fairly  firm  for  while  kinds,  but  weak  for 
dark  variet  es.  It  looks  as  if  a  strong  bear  movement 
is  under  way  to  depress  the  market  so  as  to  buy  up 
supplies. 

Uocey  is  very  firm,  with  buyers  forced  to  pay  full 
prices  to  meet  iheir  requirements 

Wool  Is  stagnant,  owing  to  there  being  no  assort- 
ments to  draw  from.  During  the  past  week  there  was 
rece.  ved  at  this  port  from  Australia  1672  bales  and  149 
bales  from  Honolulu. 


Dried  fruits. 


The  quotations  given  )>elow  are  for  average  prices  paid. 
Something  very  fancy  fetch  an  advance  on  the  bigbust  quo- 
tations while  poor  sells  slightly  below  the  lowest  quotations. 
Prices,  unless  otherwise  specifi  d,  are  for  fruit  iu  sacke;  add 
for  50-tb.  boxes  io  per  lb.,  aad  for  25-tt)  boxef ,  ic  to  Ic  per  lb. 

APPLES.  iDodo  fancy...   7  @  7} 


Sun-dried,  }'3,  com'on  24@  3} 

Do  do  prime   3}!g  4 

Do  do  choice   4  @  44 

Do  •ticea.  common. . .  343  4 

Do  do  prime   4  @  44 

Do  do  choice.    448  5J 

riiaHohnd,  rinx, 

50-1b  boTBB    7  @  8 

APKICOTS. 
Sun-dried,  tmbl.  com.  3  @  4 

Do  do  prime  5  54 

Do  do  choice  6  @  6i 

Do  tiieached.  prime...  7  (S— 

Do  do  choice   74@— 

Dodo  fancy   84(8  9i 

Wvap.  choice,  in  boiec.  94(gl0 

Do  fancy,  do  10  (3104 

FIGS, 

San-dried,  black  3  @  3} 

Do  white   35® 

Do  do  washed   ® 

Do  do  fancy   —  @— 

Do  do  pressed   —  (a — 

Smyrna  boxes  —  (d— 

Do  sackf  —  @— 

GRAPES. 
Bun-dried,  stemless  . .  3  @  3ji 

Do  unpt«mni»'d   2i®  3 

NECTARINES. 

Red.  sun-dried   3J@  5 

Do  Evap.,  in  boxes. . .  6  (S— 

White,  sun-dried          5  g  64 

Do  evaporated .         .  64'^  7 

PEACHES. 
Sun-dried,  unpeeled, 
common,  bleached. .  34@— 

Do  do  prime,  do  

Do  do  choice,  do  BJ@— 

Do  do  fancy   6  @  64 

Evap, uupe'I'd, choice.  6  @— 


9im-dr,  pl'd,  prime.bl.lO  IgU 

Do  do  choice  11  @12 

Do  do  fancy  12  (ai3 

Evap.peeled,  In  boxes, 

choice  .15  @  — 

Do  do  fancv   16  «17 

PEARS. 
Sun-dried,  quartets. . .  3  @  4^ 

Do  sliced  4@6 

Evap,  sliced,  in  boxes.  6  @— 

Do  ring  do  104@— 

PLUMS. 

Pitted,  sun-dried  44@— 

Do  eTap.boxea.ahoice.—  @— 

Do  do  do  f  incy  —  (g — 

Unpitted   2  @  2* 

PRUNES. 
Oal.  French,  ungraded  5  @  5j 
Do  graded,  60  to  100. .  54@- 

Do  do  40  to  60   6|a  8 

Fancy  sell  for  more  money. 

RAISINS. 
London  Layers, 

choice  ^  bx  $1  50®  - 

Do  fancy,  do   I  75!8  — 

Liayers,  W  bi   I  25@  — 

Loose  Muscatels, 
common,  ^*  bx..  1  00®  — 

Do  choice,  do          1  20@1  30 

Do  fancy,  do  1  50®  — 

Uustem'ed  Musca- 
tels, in  sack«,  W  lb      4®  5 

Btemmed  dodo   5®  64 

^eedlesH  do  do   6®  — 

Do  do  W  -M-n^  bi. . .  1  15®  — 
sultanas,  uubl,  bxs  1  15®1  40 
Do  bleached,  in  bxs  1  30f<*l  60 
Halves,  ciuartera  and  eighths 
25,  50  and  75  cents  bigber  re- 
spectively than  whole  boxes. 


Prices  Current. 

GENERAL  PRODUCE. 

Extra  choice  In  good  packages  (etob  an  advance  on  top 
q  ior;aMous,  while  very  poor  grades  sell  less  (ban  the  lower 
q  locations.  Wednesday,  January  27,  18S2 


BEANS  AND  PEAS 

Bayo,  ctl  1  75  ®  2  06 

Butter   2  20  ®  2  65 

Pea   2  45  ®  2  70 

Bed   1  75  @  2  05 

Pink   1  75  ca  2  OO 

Bmall  White  ..  2  25  ®  2  65 
Large  White. ...  2  10  ®  2  45 
Liuitt...  ,,  1  70  ®  2  10 

'Id  Peao.Mkeye  1  35  @  1  65 

Do  gri-pf   1  70  ®  2  50 

Do  Eastern  do..  2  55  @  2  75 

Dj  NLes   1  30  ®  1  45 

dplit   3  85  @  4  15 

BUTTER. 
(;aL  Poor  to  fatr.lb  15  @  224 
Do  good  to  choice  274®  — 
Do  Oiltedged...  3243  — 
Do  Creamery  rolls  324',tf  — 
Do  doGilteJge..  33®  - 
Eastern   20  @  32 

CHEESE. 
Oat.  choice  mild  13  @  14 
Do  fair  to  good  10  for  12 
Do  gilt  edged..  14  ®  15 
Voung  America  12  @  15 
EGGS. 

Oal.  ranch,  doz.  26}(g  — 
Do  do  selected . .     28j  5  — 

Do  store   22J?*  26 

Eastern   22S@  27; 

FEED 

Bran,  ton  21  00  @22  00 

Feedmeal          26  00  ®  — 

Gr'd  Barley....  23  00  @24  50 

Middlings  24  00  (a25  OO 

Oil  Cake  Meal.. 25  00  ®27  00 
Manhattan  Food  $  cwt.  7  60 
HAY 


Wheat,  per  ton.  13  50  ® 

Do  choice  15  00  ® 

Wbuat  and  Oatel2  SO  ® 

Wild  Oats  11  00  @ 

Cultivated  do..  12  50  ® 

Barley   11  DO  @ 

Alfalfa  10  00  @ 

Clover  12  00  ffl 

Straw  bale   50  @ 

GRAIN  ETC, 
Bariey,  teed,  ctl  1  024® 

Do  Choice   1  10  @ 

Do  Brewing  ....  1  10  @ 
Do  do  Choice...  1  16}® 
Do  doGiltedge..  1  20  ® 
Do  Chevalier        1  15 


FLOUR. 
ISxtra.OityMills  5  00  @  6  3S 
DaOountryMills  5  00  @  S  25 

juperbne  3  15  ®  3  45 

NUTS -Jobbing. 
Walnuts,  Oal.  lb 

Do  Oboioe  

Do  paper  shell . . 

Do  Chili  

Almonds,  stt  shl. 


Hard  Shell  

uracil  

PnoauB  smalL . 


Peanuts  

Filberts  

Hickory  

Chestnuts  . . . . 


7  ® 

9 

74® 

9 

11  m 

13  ® 

6  ® 

"7} 

6ia 

8 

12  # 

14 

15  ® 

174 

3  ® 

4 

il4i 

14 

7  « 

8 

114® 

16 

1 

75  @  1 

20 

POTATO  li.h. 
Early  Row,  ctl .  25  ®  40 
Burbauk  Seedling,  30  ®  50 
Dodo  Salinas..  95  @  I  20 
Do  d->  Oregon..  1  00  @  I  20 

Sweet's   1  00  ;jt  2  25 

River  Reds   25  @  40 

POULTRY. 

Hens,  doz   6  50  @  8  60 

Roosters.old        5  50  ®  7  00 

Do  young   6  00  @  9  00 

Broilers,  small..  4  lO  — 

Do  large   6  Ou  ®  — 

Fryers   6  00  ®  — 

Ducks  e  S'l  @10  00 

1  75  ®  2  50 


Qeese,  pair 
Turkeys,  Gobl'r.  11 
Turkeys,  Heua. .     14  1 
Do  Dresiied.  ...     14  ® 
Manhattan  Egg 
Food  %i  cwt.  ..11  50  @ 
PROVISION*- 
Oal.Baoon,he'vy,lb  9J  9 

Medium   11  ® 

Light   12i® 

Lard   9  @ 

60  Oal.  Sm'k'dBeef  Ui@ 
{Hams,Calsalt'd     10  ® 
1  08i    do  Eastern...  124® 
SEEDS. 

Alfalfa   7  « 

Olover.  Red....     12  @ 

White   74®  - 

_  1  45  j  Flaxseed   2  50  ®  2  80 

Dodo  Giltedge..  1  48}®  1  524  Hemp   31®  4 

uuckwbeat.        1  70  ®  2  10  i  Mustard,  yellow  3  2'i  ^  3  75 
,  „„.     .  „.,,         Brown  ,     3  lO  ®  3  25 
WOOL 
Sprino,  I8<1 
Humb't  &M6n'cino  20  @  — 


11 


13 


Com,  White....  1  274S  1  324 
Yellow,  large...  1  224®  1  27i 

Do  small   1  26}®  1  30 

Oats,  milling....  I  46}®  — 
Feed,  Ohoice....  1  431®  — 

Do  good   1  35  @  — 

Do  fair   ..  1  274®  — 

Surprise   1  60  @  — 

Black  Cal   1  60  (a  1  90 

Do  O.egon          1  45  @  1  55 

Gray   1  30  @ 

Rye   1  63  ®  1  75 

Wheat,  n:iilliug. 
Gilt  edged....  1  77}®  — 

Do  Ohoice   1  73}®  ^ 

Do  fair  to  good..  1  72}®  — 
(Hupping,  cho'ce  I  724®  — 

Do  good   1  70  ®  — 

Do  fair   1  eSf  tt  - 

Common  1  66}®  — 

Sonora   I  66  ®  1  774 

HOPp.. 

1891  Choice  to  Ex.  24  @  — 
Fair  to  Good...     20  @  — 


Sao'to  valley  

Free  Mountain. 
S  Joaquin  valley 
do  mountain. 
Cala'v  k  F'thll. 
Oregon  Eastern. 

do  valley   21  < 

So'n  Coast,  de(..  11  ^ 
So'n  Coast,  tree.  134® 

Fall,  1391, 
San  Joaquin....      9  @ 

Mountain   10  iff, 

Humb't&  Men'cino  14  S 

HONEY. 
WhiteComb,2-lb    10  ® 
do  do  1-tb  f  rams    12  " 
White  extract'd  6|< 
Amber    do  il  _ 

Beeswax,  lb....  2243 


19 
15 
18 

13 
14 

7 

6t 


Live  Stock. 


BEEF. 

Stall  f-d   6J®  - 

Gr»K8  fed,  extra           6}®  - 

First  quality.    .'I®  - 

RecoTin  (inality   5  rt<  — 

Third  quality   4}®  - 

Bulls  ana  thin  Cows..  2  ®  3 
VEAL. 

Range,  heavy   4J@  54 

Do  light  6  ®  8 

Dairy  7®  9 


MUTTON. 

Wethers   10  "ilOi 

Ewea   9i®  10 

Lam K  yearling   loi-il't 

DoFaU  12t@18 

HOGS. 

Light,  $  tt).  cents. , . ,    44®  - 

Heavy    4}® 

Feeders   4  <*  — 

.Stuck  Hogs   3}@  - 


Lessons  in  Volapiik. 

The  International   Language  of 
Entire  World. 


the 


Fruits  and  Vegetables. 


Choice  selected, 
luotations,  while 
quotations. 

Limes,  Mex   7 

Do  Cal  

,emonH,  box   1 

Do  Sicily   5 

Oranfres,  Winter 

small  box  

Do  Seedlings 

River  ide   1 

Los  Angeles. ,  1 
Do  Navels- 
Los  Angeles. .  1 
Riverside  ....  2 

Duarte  2 

Apples,  box. . . . 

Do  choice   1 

Do  aztra  choloa  1 


In  good  packages,  fetcb  an  advance  on  the 
very  poo*  grades  sell  lens  than  the  lower 
Wednicsdav,  January  27,  1892 


50  @  — 
75  ®  1  00 
25  ®  3  50 
63  @  7  00 

SO  @  1  00 

25  ®  2  CO 
00  ®  1  50 

50  @  2  5C 
00  ®  3  60 
00  (i(  3  60 
60  ®  9° 
00  ®  1  26 

to  9  -■ 


Do  Lady  Apples  75 

Do  Eastern,  bbl  3  75 

Ueets,  sk   — 

Carrots,  sk   3i 

Okra,  dry,  D)....  15 

Pannlps,  otl   — 

Peppers,  dry,  lb  12 

Do  green   15 

ruruips,  ctl.     ,  50  ® 

Cabbage,  100  lbs  60 

Garlic,  tb   2  ® 

Squasb,Mrft,  tn.  4  00 

Pumpkins,  ton.  7  00  «t 

Tomatoes,  box.  I  26  ®  1  60 

Aaparagui,  lb..  15  ®  20 

P*a>,  gTMD,  lb  ,  8  «  10 


LESSON  14. 
Indefinite  Pronouns. 
Alim,  everyone.  Nos,  noibing. 

Ans,  some.  Som,  such  (a  one). 

Bos,  something;  any-       It,  self  (ifter  a  personal 

thing.  pronoun). 
Ek,  someone;  anyone.     Balim —votira,  each  other; 
Nek,  no  one;  nobody.         one  another. 

Indefinite  Adjectives, 
Alik,  each  every.  Nonik,  no;  not  any. 

Anik,  some;  any.  Sembal,  a  certain,  one  (a 

or  an). 

Balvotik,  one  another.      Somik,  such. 
Bofik,  both.  Teldik,  many  a. 

Lolik,  whole;  entire.        Valik.  all. 
Molik,  much,  many.        Votik.  other. 
Modumik,  several. 
Nembdik,  a  little;  few. 

Exercises. 

Alim  kel  vipom  dei'.on  pudiko  sdtom  lifon  gudiko 
— Kel  hetom  neki  binom  flen  alima — Ek  kanom 
loebn  kelosi  man  et  givom  ciles  okik — Ans  obas  bi- 
noms  gudik  e  ans  olas  binoms  flenik  — No  kanol 
lemon  bosi  plo  nos — Cil  obik  laboru  buki  alik  keli 
elemol  plo  om— Nira  teldik  binom  smalikum  ka 
dog,  abnembliks  binoms  smalikum  ka  mug — Ans 
olas  sagoms  nosi,  votiks  sagoms  bosi — Puis  e  j  puls 
modumik  aronoms  ve  jol  fluma  bilii  dom  fata  olik — 
Li  lemol  ai  mbdikum  ka  selol?— Man  rembal  kel 
akbmom  bletimo  al  lom  obsik  alogom  nevelo  kati,  e 
aiagom  das  avipob  lemon  obsiki — Ek  li-osedora  obe 
bukis  anik,  bi  epbliidob  obikis? — If  ukbraol  btifo 
bled  olik  okbmom  ogivob  ole  bosi  gudik — Van  olo- 
gob  jipuli  smalik  olik  okidob  ofi. 

Some  of  you  should  come  to  our  house  where  we 
have  something  good  which  father  bought  us,  three 
days  ago — Somebody  was  here  yesterday,  when  you 
were  at  your  uncle's  house  buying  the  books  you 
wished  to  give  your  sister's  children — Some  men 
give  nobody  anything  and  have  no  friends — Many  a 
man  loses  nothing  if  he  gives  part  of  what  he  has  to 
his  friends — To  hate  one's  self  is  better  than  to  hate 
one's  friends — Nobody  can  buy  coffee  for  ten  cents 
a  pound — Who  can  tell  what  anybody  should  give 
me  lor  the  horse  I  bought  day  before  yesterday  ?  — 
Some  of  those  dogs  will  run  into  the  river  if  you  do 
not  tie  them. 

°  This  series  ot  twenty  lessons  was  begun  In  the  PAOirio 
Rural  Press  of  Oct.  10,  1S91.  Those  desiring  assiitanoe 
Id  the  systematic  study  of  the  language  will  be  put  In  the 
way  of  obtaining  It  without  cost  by  addreiislng  A,  L,  Ban- 
orott,  Ci/<{  tor  Oalitornla,  303  Sutter  St.,  San  Franoisco. 
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BAKING  PAN 

THE  BEST  ON  EARTH. 


PATEKTKD. 

Positively  TJnequaled  tor  Baking  Meats 
Fowls,  Fish,  Paddings,  Etc. 

SELF-BASTINO— Any  article  cooked  in  it  RETAINS 
ITS  JUICES  AND  FLAVORS,  thus  making  it  MORF 
PALATABLE  AND  NUTRITIOUS.  MORE  JUICY  AND 
TENDER,  than  if  cooked  in  any  other  wav- 

^NO  PARBOILING  It  bakes  Bread,  Cakes  and 
Puddings.  Try  it  thoroughly,  and  you  will  never  use 
•oy  oiher. 

J.  O.  MAYNARD. 

No.  318  Pln«  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Sole  Ag^ent  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 

KKI.IABI.E    AGENTS  WANTED. 


CREAMERY 


ENTERPRISE. 

"How  to  Start 

A  Creamery" 


-OB 


Butter  and  Cheese  Factory, 

Full  of  Information  and  Goad  Advice. 
Send  for  Copy  at  Once.    Mailed  Free  by 

G.  G.  WiCKSON  &  CO., 

3  &  5  Front  St.,  Ban  Francisco. 


BOTH 
WAYS. 


The  credit  system  for  f  imily  supplies  me*nfl.  as  a  rule,  the  hiichest 
pricen,  necjn  l  grade  or  Interior  goods,  HARD  TIMES,  scarcity  of  money, 
debts,  Interest,  mortgage  on  the  home,  Sheriff's  sale,  poverty,  deitltu- 
tion  aod  sometimes  diditrace. 

To  the  seller  it  means  loss,  deception,  overcharge,  dissatisfaction 
(or  bnth  buyer  and  seller,  loss  of  trade  and  confidence,  lois  of  frienanhlp 
and  very  often  Snanclal  ruin  and  loss  of  business  standing  in  the  com- 
munity. 

THE  OTHER  WAY. 

The  cash  plan  means  the  best  goods,  lowest  prices,  confidence 
between  buyer  and  seller,  money  always  in  hand,  good  times,  home  well 
furnished,  everything  of  he  beat,  farm  pai  J  for,  money  in  bank,  children 
well  dressed,  well  educated  and  well  supplied  with  books  and  magazines,  moving  in  good  society,  ability  tj  lend  a 
haod  in  all  good  worku— in  a  word,  it  meins  success 

To  the  merchant  it  means  ability  to  dictate  in  buying  and  to  secure  the  best  bargains  and  the  liest  goods.  It 
means  no  losses  and  consiq  iently  the  abil  ty  to  sell  goodi  at  a  smill  advance  on  the  C3«t  of  handling  It  means 
friendship  and  confi  lenc^  between  buyer  an  1  seller,  It  m^jans  everything  ihit  is  comtor  able  and  prosperous  and 
plea  ant  to  everyb  dy  interested.    It  means  an  increasing  business  and  larger  ability  to  pleaie. 

Which  plan  do  you  liko  best.  If  you  decile  to  try  the  oasii  plan  wr.le  at  once,  before  you  lay  aside  this  paper, 
for  the  "Home  Circle."  a  40'page  price  list  which  tells  about  a  good  many  things.  Address 

SMITH'S  CASH  STORE, 

416-418  FRONT  STREET  SAN  FRANCISC3,  CAL. 


DEATH  ON  SQUIRRELS!     NO  MORE  GOPHERS! 


METHOD  OF   APPLYING  WHEELER'S   CARBON  BISULPHIDE. 

COMPLETE  EXTERMINATION  can  be  effected  on'y  by  means  of  this  remedy.  Sold  by  the  trade  and  by  the 
manufacturer,  J.  H.  WHEKL,  KB,  Melrose,  Alameda  Co.,  Cat. 

NOTE  ITS   SUPERIORITY  ? 


WHEELER'S  C.  B.  is  of  unvarying  strennth.  Kills 
every  occupant  of  the  burrow,  be  they  one  or  100. 

Injures  nothing  ou'side.  but  is  buried  from  sight;  is 
safe  to  tandle  or  have  about. 

Has  no  effect  on  the  operator;  is  not  poisonous  nor 
inturious  to  the  skin  or  clothes  and  once  applied  is  for- 
ever done. 


POISONED  WHEAT,  ETC.,  loses  its  effect  if  exposed 
any  time.  Kills,  if  any,  only  the  first  animal  which  finds 
it  (perhaps  a  sheep,  horse  or  cow).  The  poisoned  animal 
will  then  poison  ton  pet  dog  or  cat  and,  decying,  be- 
comes otien'ive.  Leaves  always  tnough  survivors  to 
require  repeating  the  work  indefin'tely.  Is  more  expen- 
sive and  of  nf ver-ceasing  danger  to  h:ive  ah  ut. 


OXFORD  DOWN  SHEEP 

FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

W.  A.  8HA70R,  -  -  Middletown,  Ohio. 

LABOE.ST  AMERICAN  IMPORTER  OF  O.  D.  SHEEP. 

Tirelve  Yea's  Experienee.  OoBj  to  England  May  Ist. 
0«t  your  neighbors  to  Join.   Dr  ier  car  lot6  by  freight. 

■A VII  tXPRMS  CHARem. 


A  manrla'l  man  having  a  thoron([h  practical  knowledge 
of  farming  and  fruit  raising  desires  the  management  of  a 
ranch.  Highctit  ref^rencs  to  oharaotar  and  ability. 
AddrSM  A.  H  BKNS^JN,  Berkeley,  Oftl. 


M.  W.  DUNHAM'S 

ANNOUNCEMENT. 

261  PERGHERONS 

Largely  Brilliant  Blood, 

i^'^  105  FRENCH  COACH  HORSES 

Large,  Stylish,  Fast, 
Comprise  the  stock  now  on  hand. 
The  Demand  for  the  Choice 
Horses  always  found 

At  Oaklawn  Farm 
is   Ever  Increasing,  while 
the  Importers  and  Breeders 
of  !o20  grades  of  all  breeds 
of  Draft  and  Coach  Horses  are  speedily 
Abandoning  the  Field. 
AT    AMERICAN    HORSE  SHOW, 

CHICAGO,  NOVEMBER,  1891, 
lO  FIRST  PRIZKS  anrt  53  SECONI>» 

awarded  the  21  animals  of  the  Oaklawn  Exhibit. 
EVERY  FIRST  PRIZE  WINNER, 

all  classes— Stallions,  Mares,  Colts,  Herds  — ofthej 

Great  Percheron  Show  of  France,  (891,  f 

with  two  exceptions,  also  the        3<l  ami  4th 
I'rize  Winner."*  in  most  of  the  classes,  are  I 
Included  in  our  1891  importations.  | 
The  best  can  only  be  found  at  Oaklawn. 
but,  although  without  competition,  prices  forthese 
tops  are  reasonable;  also  a  large  selection  of 
good  to  fair  individuals  of  the  best  breed- 
ing at  a  low  ransje  of  prices.  Remember 
we  give  you  more  for  the  money  at  Oaklawn  than 
you  can  obtain  elsewhpre,  together  with  all  the 
advantages  acoruinj^  from  long  and  successful 
experience  and  unqiif  stioned  reliability. 

M.  W.  DUNHAM,  Wayne,  illinois. 

rhirty-five  miles  west  of  Chicago,  on  C.&  N.-W.R'y, 
between  Turner  Junction  and  Elgin. 
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THE  LATEST  AND  BEST. 


IF  YOU  WANT  GOOD 


1^ --  SEND  TO^-"^ 

/         liei^DENVER^  COLO..;  ^' 

THTMOST  reliable  house '•^'v.WEST?. 
^       GATALOGUE  FREE.  V:^ 


secona  Kdltlon— Now  Re 

C/ILll'Olifll/l  f  lilJIJ^ 


Second  Edition— Now  Ready. 

AND  HOW  TO 
GROW  THEM. 
Hy  Prof.  Edward 
J.  Wick?on. 

A  practical,  explicit  and  comprehensive  book  eiiibodyiog 
the  experience  and  methods  of  hundreds  of  successful 
growers,  aod  constituting  a  trustworthy  g^iide  by  which  the 
inexperienced  may  successfullv  produce  the  (ruit'^  f-T  which 
Calit'ornia  is  famous.  600  pages.  Fully  illu'<trate1.  Price  S3 
postpaid.  Send  f  ir  circular.  DEWEY  PUBLISHING. CO., 
Publishers,  220  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Seeds,  t^lapts,  ttc. 


AND  FRUIT  FARM, 


LODI, 


SAN  JOAQUIN  CO.,  CAL., 


JAIVIBS  A,  ANDERSON,  Manager, 

Offers  for  sale,  Wholcaile  or  Retail,  at  Lo.ve't  Rates, 
Choice  Fre-ch  Prune  Trees,  4  to  8  tctt;  3  to  4  ff et;  and 
June  Buds.  1  to  2  fee';  also,  Choice  2-year  Apple  T  eeg; 
Yearling  and  June  Bud  Peac  ■,  Apri:ot,  Almond,  Peir 
and  Nectarine  Trees;  June  Bud  TrazeHy  and  Sliver 
Prunes;  Rooted  Grape  Vines,  Ornamentals,  Etc.  Guar- 
anteed Varieties  and  Free  From  Insect  Peats. 
For  Prices  address 

JA8.  A.  ANDERSON, 
Lodt,  San  Joaquin  Oounty,  Cal. 


Fine  Small  Fruits  a  Specialty. 

CUTHBERT  RASPBERRY. 


BEST  MARKET  BERRY  KNOWN;  LARGE,  FIRM 
and  luocious,  stands  travel  finely,  bears  imaiens  ly, 
and  has  two  crops  a  ye>r;  50  cents  per  d  z=n;  43  per  100. 
Also  Strawberries,  blackberries.  Gooseberries,  Currants, 
etc.,  of  the  finest  imported  varieties.  Prices  on  ap|.lica- 
tion.    L.  V.  McCANN,  Santa  Crnz  Cal. 


FOR  SALE-ROOTED  VINES 

200,000  MUSCAT. 
200,000  MALAGA. 

Warranted  true  to  name   and  first-class.  LOWEST 
MARKtT  RATES,    For  particulars,  address 

WAGER  BRADFORD, 

Box  165,  Fresno,  or  California  Street, 

San  Fraiiclfloo. 


TO  PLANTERS  AND  DEALERS. 


A  FINE  STOCK  OF  BARTLETTS. 


French  Prunes  on  Myrobolan,  Peach  and  Almond 
Roots;  Early  Crawford,  Foster,  Muir,  Mary's  Choice,  and 
Picque  t'l  Late  Peaches;  Ap  les.  Cherries,  Figs,  and 
cverjthin?  in  the  nursery  line  Strictly  first  class. 
Prices  low.   Correspondence  solicited.  Address 

D.  B.  DERBY, 

VAC  A  VltI,E  CALIFORNIA. 


WE  TELL 


THE 


TRUTH 

about  Seeds.  We  will  send 
you  Free  our  Seed  Annual 
for  1892,  which  tells 
THE  WHOLE 

TRUTH. 

We  illustrate  and  give 
prices  in  this  Catalogue, 
which  is  handsomer  than 
ever.   It  tells 

NOTHING  BUT  THE 

Write  for  it  to-dar. 
(P.  O.  Box  jo-}ri\ 

D.M.FERF'^     CO..  Detroit.Mich. 


TRUTH. 


CENTRAL  NURSERY  CO. 

VAN  QELDER  &  WYLIE,  Props. 

A  FULL  LINE  OF  FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 

FOR    SKASON    OF    1891    AND  1898. 

NURSBBIBS  LOOATBD  AT  AOAMPO  ON   STOCKTON  R.  R. 

OFFICE   IN  SACRAMENTO  FROM   DBCEMBKB   TO  MARCH. 


Address  CENTRAL  NURSERY  CO..  Acampo  or  Sacramento. 


nPRAYYOURTREES.  $l7iSi™U5.50 

%  Makes  3  Complete  Brass  Machines,    w/u  spray  io  acres  per  day. 


Makes  3  Complete  Brass  Machines,    will  spray  io  acres  per  day. 

A  Va\unMr  lU'il  llnnk  (worth  $5.00)  on  "  Our  Insect  Ftics."  civen  10  each  purchiiser.  Our  n<;ents 
nre  milking  »5  to  $20  per  diiv.  Satisfaction'  gdaka.nteed  or  mo.ney  refi-nijed.  Send  fur 
lll'd  CntalOKue,  Price  List  nhd  Terms.  Remember  we  send  ynii  a  Brass  Outfit,  rrrress  fi'U  and 
uutirantee  satu/action.  White  at  o.vci;  A.s  n  men  rio.v  this  I'APER.  Address 

P.  V.  LEWIS  MANUFACTURINC:  CO..  Cixakill,  N.  V. 
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Paciic  Iirsery. 

ESTABLISHED  1871.  ^ 
WELI.  GKOWN  AND  SELECTED  STOCK 

 OF  

Fruit  Trees,  Olives,  Grapes, 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants, 

Roses,  Magnolias,  Palms. 

 ALSO  

Azaleas  Indica  and  Mollis, 

Camellias  and  Rhododendron. 

Send  for  New  Price  List. 

F.  XjXJiDiDnva: AjvriNr, 

Baker  and  I.ombard  Streets,  San  Francisco. 


geedg,  Haptg,  ttc.     BARREN  HlU  Nursery. 


100,000  EXTRA  FIrJE 

bartlett^ar  trees. 

Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Peach,  Apricot, 
Nectarine,  Quince.  Orape  Vines 
and  Small  Fruits. 


600,000  FRUIT  TREES. 

Orange,  Lemon,  Lime,  Olive,  Japan  Persim- 
mon, and  all  fcinds  of  Nut-Be<.rlnK 
Trees.  Shade  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Shrubs,  Etc. 

IMPORTED  FRUIT  TREE  SEEDLINGS. 

Ask  for  Prices. 

James  T.  Bogue,  Marysville,  Cal. 


OLIVE  TREES. 


DECIDUOUS  TREES. 


ORANGE  AND  LEMON  TREES. 

 FOR  SALE  BY  

J.  L.  HOWLAND, 

POMONA  NURSERY, 

Pomona,  Los  Angeles  County,  Cal. 

Write  and  get  Prices. 


OLIVE  TREES! 

 AND  

FOR  S-A-LE. 

Price  List  mailed  free.  Address 

CANADA  NURSERY, 

p.  0.  Box  86  REDWOOD  CITY,  CAL. 


COX  SEED  &  PLANT  CO., 

411  8ANS0UE  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


OLIVE  TREES 

FOR  NURSERYMEN,  DEALERS 
AND  PLANTERS. 


Prices  and  a  Panmlilet  oa  lie  Olive  Mailed  Free. 

 ADDRESS  

John  S.  Calkins'  Nurseries. 

Pomona,  Loa  Angeles  Co.,  Cal. 


OLIVE  TREES 

FOfL    &  A  Ti3E3 

 BY  

ALFRED  WRIGHT,  Pomona,  Cal. 


p.  O.  Box  382. 
Manzanlllo  and  Nevadlllo  Blanco  Trees, 

One  and  Two  Years  Old. 
Every  tree  warranted  true  to  label  and  free  from  scale. 
All  orders  will  be  carefully  packed  and  delivered  at  S.  P. 
Depot,  Pomona,  and  Santa  Fe,  North  Pomona,  without 
extra  charge. 


GROW 

Texas  Thin  Shell 
PECANS. 


Growinif  the  Texas  Thin 
Shell  IVc  n  iia»8  bett  r 
than  Banklnff,  Rcil  Estate, 
Bonds  or  Stocks.  One  acre 
(larns  more  than  10  acres 
in  most  farm  products. 
S(  rid  for  •''irculftr 


Texas  Fecan  &  Seed  Co.,  Fort  Worth  Texas. 


NEVADA  CITY,  CAL. 


SPECIALTIES: 


NUTS,  PRUNES  AND  GRAPES  1 


The  Largest  and  Finest  Collection  of 

"NUT-BEARING"  TREES 

To  be  found  in  the  United  States  and 
excelled  nowhere  in  Europe. 


HEADQUARTERS  OF  THE 

Prceparturiens,  or  Fertile  Walnut, 

Introduced  into  California  in  1871  by  Felix  Gillet;  and 
also  of  the  great  market  walnuts  of  the  world, 

Mayette,  Franquette  and 
Parisienne, 

The  "  HARDIEST  "  walnut  varieties  known,  and  which 
render  walnut  culture  possible  as  far  north  as  the  State 
of  Washington. 


19  VARIETIES  OF  WALNUTS, 

11  VARIETIES  OF  CHESTNUTS, 

9  VARIETIES  OF  PRUNES, 

841  VARIETIES  OF  GRAPES. 


APRIL  CHERRIES,  four  varieties,  the  earliest  kinds 
ever  introduced  in  California. 
PE^US,  APPLES,  PLUMS,  APRICOTS,  Etc.,  Etc. 
ORANGES  and  LEMONS. 


GRAFTING  THE  WALNUT, 

By  FELIX  GILLET,  of  Nevada  City,  Cal  ,  an  Essay  on  the 
Different  Modes  of  Budding  and  Grafting  the  Walnut; 
illustrated  with  eight  cuti  made  a'ter  nature. 

Will  be  sent  with  descriptive  catalogue  to  any  address 
on  receipt  of  25  cents  in  postage  stamps. 

California  Dessert  Prunes, 

(D'ENTE  or  FRENCH  PRUNE) 

Prepared  by  Felix  Gillet's  Process  Elegantly  packed  in 
two-pound  sugar  pine  b  ixes.  75  bents  per  box,  by  ex- 
press to  any  part  of  California  and  Oregon  f'ee  of  charge. 
80  cents  by  mail  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 


GENERAL  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  with  "Sup- 
plement" containing  chapters  on  Walnuts  and  Prunes, 
illustrated  with  20  cuts,  and  Price  List,  sent  free  on 
application. 

FELIX  GILLET, 

NEVADA  CITY,  CALIFORNIA. 


A  LARGE  SELECTION 


-IN- 


Citrus  Fruit  Trees ! 

LEMONS— Eureka,  Villa  Franca,  Lisbon  and  Sicily. 
ORANGE — Washington  Navels,  Mediterranean  Sweet, 

St.  Michaels  Blood,  &o..  Mandarin  and  Tangeriene. 
OLIVES — Mission  and  the  Foreign  Varieties— Spanish 

Italian  and  French. 


With  the  largest  collection  of  TROPICAL  FRUIT 
TREES  AND  PALMS  in  the  State. 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prica  List  to 

PALM  AND  CITRUS  NURSERY, 

Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


SEED  MERCHANT. 


Onion  Sets.  Grass,  Clover,  Vegetable 
and  Flower  Seeds. 

LARGEST  STOCK  AND 

MOST  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT. 


Illustrated  Descriptive  and  Priced  Seed  Cataloeue  for 
189^,  the  most  elaborate  and  valuable  of  its  kind  of  any 
Pacific  Coast  publication,  mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 
Address 

E.  J.  BOWEN, 

815  &  817  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco, 
or  6S  Front  Street,  Portland,  Or. 


RELIABLE 


SEEDS 


M  yoa  viant  I'lire  firsh  CAUC 
Srr,hCI,r.ii,,  (lirdctfrom  Oil  W  I. 
^r<i\v*'rH,  head  for  our  Jt"intii'nl 

PkL'8  only  2  and  iJ  ctM.  Mnrket 

;ix;;;:::wvt/^:i  MONEY 

AliNKKIl  BKOS. 


Airalfn,  OraKH.  Clovnr,  Vef;«fable,  Flower  and 

Scuds  ot  every  variety.  Trees  and  Nursery  Stock.  B  F. 
WlCLLINaTON,:426J  Washlugtou  St.,:SaQ  Frauoisco,  CaL 


SANTA  ROSA  NURSERIES, 

R.  W  BELL, 

Successor  to  L.  BURBANK. 


A  FINE  STOCK  OF  BARTLETTS. 

On  Peach,  Almond  and  Myrobolan  Roots. 
 AND  

Everything  in  the  Nursery  Line. 


The  following  SURPLUS  STOCK  VERY  CHEAP, 
Centennial  Cherries,   Walnnts,  Chestnuts, 
Shade  Trees  and  Small  Fralts. 


NEW  PRICE  LIST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

ESTABLISHED  1878. 

FRUIT  TREES,   NUT  TREES, 

SMALL  FRUITS,  SHADE  TREES. 

ORNAMENTAL  STOCK.ROSES.PALMS, ETC. 
Strictly  First-Class. 

Special  Attention  called  to  Magnificent  Stock  of 

PAPER  SHELL  ENGLISH  WALNUTS. 

Send  for  New  Catalogue. 

LEONARD  COATES,  Napa,  Cal. 


HAVE  YOU  OUR 

CATALOGUE? 

We  have  the  Largest  Collection 

—OF— 

Emits,  Palms,  Ferns. 

Economic  Plants, 


RARE  NEW  PLANTS. 

From  the  FOCB  CORN  KB  S  of  the  Earth,  grown  for 
sale  in  the  U.  8.  No  nursery  like  ours.  Supply  Cua- 
tninnrs  all  over  the  Whnle  Wor  d,  by  9IAIL, 
EXPRESS  or  FREIGHT. 

REASONER  BROS., 


Established  1883. 


ONECO,  FLORIDA. 


Upon  our  250  acres  of  Nursery  we  have  ev- 
eiy  family  of  Trees  and  Plants  hardy  in  a 
northern  climate;  whether  fruit,  ornamental, 
nut,  or  flowering.  Among  the  numerous 
choice  new  sorts  are  Lovett's  Best  Blackberry, 
Beebe  and  Lovett's  Early  Strawberries,  Japan 
Wineberry,  Green  Mt.  Grape,  Lincoln  I'lum, 
I  lardy  Orange,  JapanWalnuts,  Ice  King  Prim- 
rose. Everblooming  SpiruL-as.  etc. 

All  are  accurately  described  and  quoted  at 
half  the  price  of  solicitors  in  Lovett's  Guide 
to  Horticulture,  the  most  complete  and  elab- 
orate catalogue  published  by  any  nursery  es- 
tablishment in  the  world.  The  book  is  richly 
illustrated  and  is  replete  with  notes  on  purchas- 
ing, ]jlanting,  pruning,  care  and  culture. 
Mailed  free;  with  colored  plates,  loc. 
Shipments  to  distant:  points  a  Specialty. 
J.T.  Lovett  Co.,  Little  Silver,  N.J. 


Thedingee&conard  cos 


ARE  ON  THEIR  OWN  ROOTS, 

nnd  cost  no  more  Hum  the  oilier  klndt.  . 
Propagated  and  yrown  by  spcoial  methods  of  ' 
ourown.  they  grow  and  bloom  wherever  ^ 
grass  grows  and  water  runs.  i 
'     SPtf  We  are  rn  uch  the  largest  Hose  prou  ers  i 
>  in  America.    Our  mail  system  insures  freei 
I  and  sa/e  dclivi  ry,  and  makes  us  your  next  i 
*  (loorneighbor.  Our  New  (Jl'IDE  forl89a  « 
1  is  the  handsomest  and  best  (lower  book  out.  s 
.  Tells  how  to  select,  get  nnd  keep  upwards  of  1 
,  ".4000  v.-irieties  of  ROSFS,  BULBS,  I 
HARD  V  PLANTS  .and  i^EEDS.  ! 
Free  to  every  one,  for  the  asking.  ■ 

The  DINGEE  A  CONARD  CO.  i 


20PkANLS$l. 

FREE  by  mail,  comprising  the  following  list: 
ROSES— Gen.  Jacqueminot,  Hermosa,  Marie  Lambert, 

Clotliilde  .Soupert,  Papa  Gontier. 
GERANIUMS— White  Swan,  J.  P.  Kirtland,  Bruantii, 

.Mnns.  Dibos  and  Perle. 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS  — Leopard,  Clara  Rieman, 
Mrs.  G.  D.  Coleman,  Gloriosum  and  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey. 
BEGON  I  AS— Diadema,  Clementina,  Alba  Picta,  Berthe 
Chateaurocher  anfi  Dew  Drop. 
Or  we  ofler  |0  fine  named  HybriU  Perpetual,  and  |0  named 
everblooming  Roses  for  Sil.OO.  Our. selection  free  by  mail. 
'<    Send  name  and  we  will  mail  you  our  new  catalogue  of  1892, 
A  with  latest  novelties  of  Roses,  Oeraniiiins,  C'hrysan- 
-    themnms.  Beeronias  and  Carnations  at  bottom  prices. 

.^^^      E.  BOIMNEIR  8c  CO., 

MAPIE  GROVE  GREENHOUSES,  2S:E:NI.A.,  OSZIO. 


^^^^ 


FRUITVALE  NURSERY, 


PULL  STOOK  OP 


Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees ! 


POR  SEASON  1891-92. 


We  are  the  heaviest  growers  of  FIG  TREES  AND  ROOTED  VINES  on  the  Coast. 
FIG  AND  GRAPE  CUTTINGS  (including  Thompson  Seedless)  for  sale. 

 CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED.  ADDRESS  

p.  O.  BOX  42  FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


TBI 

THEY  GROW-THEY  BLOOM. 


^_^_|__^  100  pages  describing  one  o(  the 

^/CllCllO^UC    I    iCC  most  complete  stocks  iu  the  U.  b. 

38  YEARS.    700  ACRES.    25  GREENHOUSES 

The  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 

PAINESVILLE,  Lake  Co.,  OHIO. 


^  I  KANSAS  SEED  HOUSE,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

Soi  Headquarters  for  Alfalfa,  Japan  and  Kspersotte  Clover.  Jorusalem  ana  Kallir 
"  =  v!  Oirn,  Mild  Mal/e,  D.uirha  Cano  and  Millet  Seed;  Johnson.  Bermuda.and  Tex. 
?■  S  Blue  (;ra»H  Si'ed,  KiniHaa  Stock  Melons.  Tree  SoccIm  for  Nurseries  and  Timber 
g  tClainiR.  EVFRYTHINC   IN  THE  SEED  LINE. 

S  <?    Ca«aio7«cs  MailcU  FREE.  UAKTELUEb  ii  CO.,  I.swrcnce,  Kan, 
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Seeds,  Wapts,  &c. 


NORTHERN  GROWN  SEEDS 

 FROM  

MINNESOTA. 

New  Stock. 
GRASS,  GARDEN  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS, 

FtANTS,  TKEES,  ETC. 

Northern  Seed  Go., 

(Successors  to  WESTCOTT  &  CO.) 
507  CI.AT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAI,. 


VINES  AND^  PLANTS. 

LEADING  VARIETIES  OF  FOREIGN  GRAPES, 
Raspberry,  Strawberrv  and  Blackberry  Plants.  Price 
00  application.    L.  D.  BCTT,  Penryn,  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 


'J 


J 


TO  DEALERS  AND  PLANTERS. 

80,000  Bartlett  Pear. 

15,000  Tellow  Cling  and  Free  Peaohe*. 

Leading  Varieties. 

Royal  A  prloot.  New  White  Nectarine,  Frenclt 
Prune. 

JAPAN  PI.UMS  in  Variety. 

D.  W.  LEWIS,  Nurseryman, 

SANGER,  CAL. 


DORMANT    BUDS    FOR  SALE  ! 

%!100.  %!1000 

J'rencb  and  Tragedy  Prune  on  Myrobolan  Stocks,  $10  §90 

  "     "  Peach  "         8  75 

All  on  flrst-class  home-grown  seedlings,  guaranteed  abso- 
lutely free  from  insects  and  disease.  Address  APPLE- 
DAL«;  NURSERY,  E  P.  WRAY,  Proprietor,  Lakeport, 
Lake  County,  Cal. 


TREES 


FRUIT 

AND 

ORNAMENTAL. 

WINE,  RAISIN  and  TABLE, 

New  American  Grape,  "  The  Pitrce." 

Olives,  Oranges,  Lemons  and  Figs. 

New  California  Orange,  "The  Joppa." 

Shade  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Climbing  Plants,  Etc. 

Send  or  our  New  Catalogue. 

 CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,  '^"^^f,Nto^:rM^a°ter'^" 

ESTABLISHED  1883. 

THOS.  MEHERIN, 

AGENT  FOR  THE  CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO. 

Largest  and  Most  Complete  Stock  of  Frnlt,  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 

Apples,  Almonds,  Apricot,  Pear,  Prune,  Plum,  Peach  and  Cherry. 
Also  Fine  StocK  Oliveg,  Orangeg,  L.emong,  Nat  Trees  and  Small  Fruits;  Magnolias, 
Camellias,  Palms ;  Large  Stock  of  Roses,  Clematis,  Ftc.p  £tc. 


GBA88,  CI.OVBR,  VJSOETABLK,  FIiOW£R  AND  TRES:  SEXIDS,  TOP  ONIONS,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Catalogues  Mailed  Free.  Address 

THOS.  MEHERIN,  516  BATTERY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


F^RTJIT  TREES 


I'liis  XTJLtr«.. 


EARLY  CRAWFORD,  FOSTER, 
MUIR    AND    ORANGE  CLING 


Xf*ZlX3N'OZZ  I*I=IXJ^J'ES  on  Myrobolan,  Peach  and  Almond  Roots. 

CORRESPONDENCE  RESPECTFULLY  SOLICITED. 

Growers  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Vegetable,  Flower  and  Farm  Seeds, 
410-421    SANSOME   STREET,    SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL.. 


ORANGE  AND  LEMON  TREES. 

Met?.  Sweet,  E.  W.  Navtl.  Malta  Bjood,  P.  R.  St.  Michael,  Satsumi, 

Ard  other  new  and  eld  varieties. 

Villa  Franca ,  Lisbon  and  Eureka  Lemons.   Shamrock  Orange  for  Hedges. 
BANANA  BULBS  (CAVENDISH  ORINOCO)  50  CENTS  EACH. 

ALOHA  NURSERIES.  Penryn.  Placer  Co..  California. 


Wu  \l\/nnn  8/  nn  commission  merchants, 
I      III      flv/VyL^     \A)    VJvyil  AND  WHOLESALE  DEALERS  IN 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  AND  PRODUCE. 

ALFALFA  SBBDIH^  to  125  j  street, 

A  8PBOIALTY.  |        SACRAMENTO.  GAL. 


THOMAS^  NURSERY, 

I.  H.  THOMAS  &  SON.  Proprietors, 

VISALIA,  CALIFORNIA. 

A  FULL  LINE  OF  FRUIT  TREES. 

The  Famous  Early  Imperial  Peach  a  Specialty, 

BEING  THE  FIRST  Y.'iAR  ON  THE  MAKKET. 

IT  IS  TWO  WEEKS  EARLIER  THAN  THE  FOSTER  OR  EARLY  CRAWFORD. 

SEND    KOR  CATALOGUE. 


FRENCH  PRUNE  TREES. 

4  TO  6  FT.;  2  TO  31  FT ;  1  TO  2  FT. 

AT  VERY  LOW  RATES. 

These  trees  have  an  extra  fine  lot  ot  roots,  and  are  cruaranteed  to  be  the  genuine  French  Prune,  the  well  known 
varioty  which  is  grown  and  dried  so  succesBfuUy  in  California. 

White  Adriatic  Figs,  2  to  4  Feet, 

AT  AN  EXTREMELY  LOW  PRICE. 
ALL  THE   LEADING   VARIETIES  OF   FRUIT  TREES. 
Our  Stack  is  all  of  Our  Own  Raising.     We  use  no  Eastern  Stock  whatever. 

 ADDRESS  — 

P.  W.  Tre^t.  Davisville  Nurseries,  Davisville.  California. 


FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERY, 


OFFERS  A  LARGE  ASSORTMENT  OF  ■ 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

  SPECIALTIES:   

WHITE  ADRIATIC  FIGS.  OLIVES,    PLUMS   AND    PRUNES  ON  MYROBOLAN 
ROOT,  GRAPES.   PALMS,   ROSES  AND  OLEANDERS 


TBE  TRUE  SMYRNA  FIG,  ALSO  THE  WILD  OR  CAPRI  FIG. 

New  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Pamphlet  on  Fig  Culture  mailed  Free  on  application. 

Correspondence  Solicited.  Address 

GEO.  C.  ROEDINQ,  MANAGER,  FRESNO,  CAL. 


STOCKTON  NURSERIES. 

600,000   ROOTED   MUSCAT  VINES 

Oaxx  Ise  X>ellx7-exrec3l  f^oaaa.  Fxresxxo   ox-  Stoolx-toxx. 

Special  Prices  on  Lots  of  50,000  or  more. 

White  Adriatic  and  San  Pedro  Fig's 

A  Full  Line  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Palms,  Roses  Sc.  Small  Frnitfi. 

ESTABLISHED  1858.       WRITE  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 


^M'^WIk  WT^^W  A  ¥Tf*k         Are  fuUv  described  in  our  beautiful  book  GARDENING 
a    M  mu\m      JLM   A  illustrated  for  1S92.    it  contains  one  hundred 

V  M         II  IW  l|  Im  RI  pages  handsomelj' printed  and  illustrated  with  ac- 

■  #  ^^^mmi  %A  JI.A.k'&JI  «  curate  photo-engravings  and  colored  plates.  It  is  a 

Q  Y^k'         .dm     Mirror  of  American  Horticultnre  to  aate  and 
/y  C   >\i>M^I  ^Tfel*^    shows  the  recent  attainments  of  this  art,  side  by 

^  W\  B    l.CLIHf>J   ^^^^  "'"^  Sood  old  plants  of  our  fathers' 

'  ■»  gardens.   The  descriptions,  plain  and  reasonable 

will  commend  themselves  to  real  lovers  of  good  gardening  and  its  contents  so  fully 
cover  all  branches  of  this  absorbing  subject  that  we  say 

tt^   IT  TELLS  THE  WHOLE  STORY 

for  the  Garden,  Lawn  and  Farm  and  represents  one  of  the  most 
assortments  of  garden  supplies  in  the  world.  For  25c.  we  maU  with  ( 
one  packet  "  Chicago  Parks"  Pansy  Seed  or  one  plant  new  French 
Star  of  Gold.   Write  for  Free  Catalogue  now.    mention  paper  . 

Ill  CHICAGO. 


VAUGHAN'S  SEED  STORE, 


1892 


1892. 


For  Over  Thirty  Tears 

have  always  had  very  pleasant  dealings  together,  the 
lublic  and  myself,  and  I  again  have  the  pleasure  of 
presenting  to  them  my  Annual  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seed  Catalogue.     It  contams  the  usual 
immense  variety  of  seed,  with  such  new  kinds  added 
ash.ive  proved  to  be  real  acquisitions.  Raising  many 
of  these  varieties  myself^  on  my  four  seed  farms, 
and  testing  others,  I  am  able  to  warrant  their  fresh- 
ness and  purity,  under  such  reasonable  conditions  as  are  con- 
tained in  my  C  atalogue.    Having  been  their  original  in;ro- 
ducer,  1  am  headquarters  for  choice  Cory  Corn,  Miller  Melon. 
Eclipse  Beet,  Hubbard  Squash,  Deep  Head,  AU  Seasons  and 
Warren  Cabbage  Etc.,  Etc   Catalogue  FREE  to  all.  _ 
J.  J.  H.  OSSOUBY  <fe  SON,  Marblehead.  Mas*. 
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(  Formerly  Called  "  TRIUMPH."  ) 

ENDORSED  BY  ALL!  V  ^  A  SUCCESS  EVERYWHERE 


STJCOESS  I 


style  "  A 


Greatest  Pulverizer  of  the  Age. 

SOMETHING  NEW  AND  ORIGINAL 

JDO    ISrOT    BE  B^  I]VriTA.TI01SrS. 


Madura,  Cal.,  Dec.  22,  1891. 
H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS,  Stortton,  Cal.— Dear  Sir:   The  Spadinjf  Harrow  we  bought  through  your 
agents,  Messrs.  (Jarnile  &  Turnbiugh,  is  the  best  pulverizer  in  use.   We  have  tried  It  in  dry  work  and  find  It  will 
do  all  thit  is  claimed  (or  it.   Yours  respectlully,  D.  K.  LEWIS  and  L.  W.  FOX. 

BsRENDA,  Cal.,  Dec.  17,  1891. 
H.  0  SHAW,  ESQ.,  Stockton,  Cal.— Dear  Sir:   Enclosed  pleasa  find  check  to  pay  (or  the  12  (oot  Suadlng 
Harrow,  the  best  Implement  ever  invented  (or  the  cultivation  ol  the  soil.    RespecKully,  J.  F.  WARD. 

VisAiiA,  Cal.,  Dec.  5,  1891. 

H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS,  Stockton,  Cal.— t'ear  Sir:  Your  Morzan  Spading  Harrow,  as  a  cultivator,  is  a 
comp  ete  success,  and  I  heaitUy  recommend  it  to  all  orcbardists  and  vineyardists  as  being  a  perfect  ma'hine. 
Respectfully  yours,  L.  C.  RICE. 

BAKERSprBLD,  Cal.,  Dec.  22,  1891. 
H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS,  Stockton,  Cal.— Dear  Sir:   We  purchased  one  o(  your  Spading  Harrows,  and 
are  now  using  same  in  the  heaviest  kind  of  salt  grass  sod.    It  is  giving  pei(ect  satisfaction  and  we  are  more  than 
pleased  with  it    Yours  truly,  CALIFORNIA  LAND  &  COMMERCIAL  CO. 

We  are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Coast. 

H.C.SHAW  PLOW  WORKS 

361,  363,  365,  367,  370,  389  and  390  El  Dorado  Street, 
STOCKTON,  CAL. 


No  story  need  be  told  of  the  Cyclone  or  o(  the  number  that  have  been  sold.  They  can  be  seen  working  in 
every  Inhabited  { art  of  the  Pacific  Slope  whilst  hundreds  are  exported  every  year. 

The  Cyclone  mill  is  not  an  experiment,  but  acknowledged  by  all  who  have  used  It  to  be  the  most  powerful  and 
dura)  le  mill  on  the  market. 

It  Is  simple  in  construction,  has  no  cogs  or  complicated  gearing  to  get  out  of  order.  Has  only  three  principal 
bearings,  heavily  babbitert  boxes  and  seK  oiling  apartments. 

The  wheel  and  vane  of  the  Cyclone  (which  are  the  most  durable  parts  of  any  solid  wheel  mill)  are  made  strong 
and  of  well  seasoned  wood  finished  with  the  best  lead  and  oil  which  neither  blister  in  the  sun  nor  is  consumed  by  rust 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  to 

Pacific  Manufacturing  Company, 

575  MISSION  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Manufacturers  and  Jobbers  of  Windmills,  Pumps,  Tanks,  TUBULAR 
WELL  TOOLS,  Pipe.  Fittings .  Etc..  Etc. 


P&B 


0X23 


PROOF! 


P&B  S'ruit  DryinglPaper. 


«a-8AMPLES  AND  CIRCULARS  FRRK. 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO. 


116  BATTERY  ST. 

SANi  FRANCISCO. 


//  you  wani  a  Firsf-^/ass  Spray  Pump 


-GET  THE- 


BEAN " 


WHICH  IS  SHOWN  BY   THE  AOOOMPANY- 
ING  CUT. 


Every  Year  they  are  Improved,  if  Possible. 

 THIS  SEASON'S  PUMPS  HAVE  

HEAVY  STEEIj  RECEPTACLES. 

 AND-  

Both  Valves  Can  be  got  at  in  a  Moment's  Time 
with  a  Common  Farm  Wrench. 


They  ECONOMIZE  LABOR  and  throw  a  peoetrating  spray. 
Send  for  Circulars. 

THE  BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO., 

SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


•"WONDER 


SouDroMForiT 

.SELF  ■r/...o><f-i  POO  ■ 


wheel 
htndslde. 
No 
side  draft. 
No 
'■'■k  weight. 

 ^  No  lifting 

'Easier  ""^^^^^^Si^^^^^S^^  comers. 
J>riving,  ^^^^M^^gf^^     Brake  prevents 
^^^^^  '^SIraighl£rPurrowi^9l^^^^^p\ov,-  running  OD  team. 

Our  book—  «saas=»-v  /  and  liighter  Draft  than  any  plow  on  or  off  wheels. 

"Fun  on  the  Farm,"  sent  ^'lir'  /  Kqually  adapted  to  Western  prairies  and  hard,  stony 
/>c€toiill  who  mention  this  paper.  ground,  or  hillsides. 

ECONOMIST  PLOW  CO.,  South  Bend,  Indiana. 

Special  prices  and  time  for  trial  civen  on  first  orders  from  points  where  we  have  no  Agenta, 


PLANTS 

Corn, 
Beans, 


Ensilage, 

Etc.,  Etc 

ASPINWALL 


DISTRIBUTES 
FERTILIZERS. 


Absolutely  Guaranteed. 

Illustrated  Circular  setit  Free. 
(Mention  this  papir.) 


MFG.  CO.,  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


TRUMAN.  HOOKER  &  CO.,  San  Francisco  and  Fresno,  Asrents  for  the  Pacific  Ooast. 


SURE  DEATH 

To  Scale  Bug  and  all 
Insect  Pests. 


Now  is  the  time  to  effectually  truard  your 
Fruit  Trees  acainst  the  visitation  of  all 
INSECT  PESTS  by  spraying  them  with  the 

Ongerth  Liquid  Tree  Protector, 

The  only  effectual  remedy  in  the  market. 
Indorsed  hy  the  Uoiversity  of  California. 
Send  for  circular  with  testimonials  to 


Ongerlli  Grafting  Componnd  Co. 


21%  Davia  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CALIFORNIA. 


SPRAY_PUMPS. 

We  carry  a  large  variety  of  Spray  Pumps. 

Our  CELEBRATED  CHAMPION  excels  all  others. 

We  ales  have  the  Eureka,  Oould's  Star  and 
Climax  Spray  Pumps. 

Send  tor  Spray  Pump  Catalogue,  mailed  free. 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE, 

SI 9  &  314  Market  St.,    San  Francisco,  Oal. 


Whitewashing  Machines  &  Tree  Cleansers. 

Cuiuplett)  Outfits  at  prices  from  t3  to  $50. 

The  Pumps  nro  all  BRASS,  with  BRASS  AND  RUBBER  VALVES. 

For   Orchard  ists,    Florists,    Stockmen,    Poultry  Raisers 

TtlRKG    18    NOTHING    L.IKB  THKIU. 

Pump  sent  complete  as  In  cut  fnr  $14.   Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

WAimiGHT  SPRAYIHG  APPARATDS  CO.,  10  Hayes  St.,  S.  F 

OontradtR  takaa  for  liKr^e  Job*  or  WhltawMhlnK. 
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In  a  California  Hopyaid. 

The  engraving  on  this  page  gives  the  reader  a  glimpse 
within  the  precincta  of  a  California  hopyard.  A  hop- 
yard  at  blooming  time  ia  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sights 
in  agriculture.  The  expanse  and  hue  of  the  verdure,  the 
graceful  tracery  of  the  vines,  the  profusion  of  the  bloom — 
all  are  characteristic,  and  are  as  striking  in  their  way  as 
are  blooming  or  fruit-laden  trees  or  vines. 

There  are  many  ways  of  supporting  the  clinging  hop 
vine  and  allowing  it  extension  enough  to  perform  its  work 
in  such  a  way  that  cultivating  and  other  arts  of  the 
husbandman  may  be  pursued.  This  is  done  in  most  hop- 
growing  localities  by  poles  and  by  poles  and  strings  on 
the  wigwam  principle.  Other  styles  of  trellising  have  also 
been  devised.  The  engraving  used  herewith  is  from  a 
photograph  recently  taken  in  the  hopyard  of  A.  Menke, 
situated  on  the  American  river,  in  Sacramento  county.  It 
shows  a  style  of  training  hops  with  upright  posts,  hori- 
zontal  wires  along 
each  row  of  plants 
and  across  wires  at  in- 
tervals to  strengthen 
the  structure.  The 
vine  is  taken  from  the 
plant  to  the  wire  by 
the  use  of  a  string, 
and  when  picking 
time  comes  the  string 
is  severed  from  the 
wire,  as  shown  in  the 
picture,  allowing  the 
vine  to  fall  into  the 
embrace  of  the  pick 
ers.  The  hanging 
strings  show  the  points 
of  attachment  to  the 
wires. 

This  system  of  train- 
ing hops  has  advan- 
tages in  allowing  a 
very  free  growing  of 
the  vine,  but  it  has 
sometimes  proved  un- 
able to  withstand 
strong  wind  when  the 
solid  banks  of  foliage 
oppose  its  force.  All 
kinds  of  hop  trellises 
are  somewhat  the  prey 
of  storms,  but  if  we  remember  correctly,  Mr.  Menke  suf- 
fered an  unusual  amount  from  a  storm  not  long  ago,  and 
local  critics  were  disposed  to  conclude  that  a  return  to  the 
old  way  of  poling  would  be  safer.  However,  a  way  to 
make  this  method  of  trellising  may  have  been  found. 

Daniel  Flint,  so  well  known  to  our  readers  as  a  leader 
in  hop  matters,  uses  a  style  of  hop-training  somewhat 
similar  to  the  one  shown  in  the  engraving,  but  he  uses 
lower  uprights,  redwood  stakes  8  feet  high,  2x2  inches, 
set  in  the  ground  one  foot  and  the  stakes  eight  feet  apart. 
On  the  tops  ot  these  stakes  wires  are  run  at  right  angles, 
being  held  to  the  top  of  each  stake  by  a  staple.  This 
lower  training  brings  the  vines  within  reach  of  the  pick- 
ers. It  would  also  much  lessen  the  danger  of  blowing 
over  in  high  winds. 


probably  the  authority  to  suspend  the  Commission  or  to 
veto  its  action,  but  a  public  condemnation  by  him  of  any 
abuses  in  the  administration  of  the  fund  would  practically 
accomplish  the  same  result.  California  has  made  gener- 
ous provision  for  the  great  fair  and  the  money  must  not 
be  wasted. 

Timber  Lands. — Another  lot  of  swindling  "  locators  of 
government  timber  lands  "  has  been  run  down  by  the  San 
Francisco  police.  Government  timber  lands  are  well 
worth  the  attention  of  those  who  still  have  rights  to  make 
locations;  but  be  very  careful  to  deal  only  with  locators  or 
agents  who  can  show  good  standing.  The  woods  are  full 
of  timber  frauds. 


State  Premiums  at  the  World's  Fair. — The  World's 
Fair  Commissioners  of  Illinois  and  of  Missouri  have  de- 
cided that  a  part  of  the  money  appropriated  by  those 
States  to  secure  State  exhibits  at  Chicago  shall  be  paid  as 


The  World's  Fair  Fond.— The  charges  concerning 
the  administration  of  the  California  World's  Fair  Fund, 
made  by  the  Los  Angeles  Herald  (reprinted  in  another 
column),  are  serious  enough  to  demand  investigation.  If 
the  Commissioners  are  violating  the  law  and  frittering 
away  the  State's  money,  it  is  the  business  of  the  State  gov- 
ernment U}  put  a  stf>p  to  it.  The  Governor  could  not  em- 
ploy himself  better  for  a  few  days  than  to  look  into  this 
QMtter  and  report  to  the  people  upon  it.    He  has  not 


SCENE  IN  THE  HOPYARD  OF   A.   MENKE,  SACRAMENTO  COUNTY 


premiums  to  those  showing  the  best  livestock  from  those 
States.  In  this  way  $20,000  of  the  Missouri  and  $40,000  of 
the  Illinois  appropriation  will  be  given  to  individual  ex- 
hibitors, who  by  their  stock  displays  make  a  good  showing 
for  Illinois  and  Missouri.  Perhaps  our  State  Commission 
can  take  a  hint  from  these  States  as  to  a  way  in  which 
State  exhibitors  can  be  stirred  up  to  do  their  best. 

The  Fresno  Convention  of  Dried  Fruit  Pro- 
ducers.— The  convention  on  Feb.  18th,  to  which  we 
alluded  last  week,  will  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
State  Board  of  Horticulture,  and  a  notice  to  that  effect  has 
been  issued  by  B.  M.  Lelong.  It  is  to  be  a  general  con- 
vention, and  all  interested  will  be  admitted  to  participa- 
tion. The  movement  for  the  meeting  started  with  the 
raisin  producers,  and  we  have  an  idea  its  scope  would 
have  been  broad  enough  if  it  had  confined  its  work  to  the 
raisin  interest,  but  possibly  not.  At  all  events,  let  the 
meeting  be  large  enough  to  be  influential  and  representa- 
tive. 

That  Orange  Rate. — The  Santa  Fe  company  in  carry- 
ing oranges  East  at  a  90  ct.  rate  has  antagonized  the  Trans- 
Continental  Association,  but  it  has  gone  behind  the  South- 
ern Pacific  at  a  great  rate.  Recent  dispatches  are  that 
the  Santa  Fe  is  moving  all  the  oranges. 


What  Lawn  Grasses  for  Dry  Lands? 

This  is  the  question:  none  is  so  frequently  asked:  none 
so  difficult  to  answer.  We  do  not  attempt  to  prescribe  at 
this  time  for  any  but  the  region  of  San  Francisco  Bay  and 
the  coast  of  the  central  part  of  the  State:  possibly  the  ad- 
vice will  be  good  farther  away  but  we  do  not  commend  it. 
We  would  like  to  have  our  readers  tell  us  how  far  our 
statements  accord  with  their  experience. 

Bermuda  grass  is  grown  from  root  fragments,  which 
can  be  made  by  cutting  roots  in  a  hay  cutter  or  otherwise, 
scattering  the  fragments  along  in  shallow  furrows  or  sow- 
ing broadcast  and  harrowing  in.  Bermuda  grass  will  en- 
dure less  water  and  more  neglect  than  any  other  grass  we 
know  of.  It  will  remain  green  except  when  browned  by 
frost  and  will  regain  its  verdure  very  quickly.  But  do 
not  plant  Bermuda  grass  if  you  have  any  cultivated  land 
which  you  wish  to  keep  it  out  of.  It  is  good  to  stay  and 
it  stays  in  places  of  its  own  choosing  as  well  as  yours. 

A  better  grass  which 
also  grows  from  roots 
is  Texas  blue  grass. 
It  is  coarser  and  less 
handsome  than  Ken- 
tucky blue  grass,  and 
it  also  endures  drouth 
much  better.  Divide 
the  old  clumps  into 
single  plants  and  plant 
these  along  in  drills  as 
you  would  cabbage 
plants.  They  will 
soon  multiply  and  will 
ultimately  make  a  sod 
which  will  survive 
such  drouth  as  we 
have  in  the  region 
mentioned  above. 

The  best  grass  for  a 
large  lawn  which  is 
partly  shaded  and  on 
which  you  expect  to 
do  little  watering  is 
orchard  grass.  Plow 
and  harrow  well  and 
sow  the  seed  quite 
thickly  covering  with 
a  light  raking.  Thick 
sowing  will  partly 
obviate  the  disposition 
of  the  grass  to  grow  in  tussocks  and  will  produce  a  good- 
looking  lawn. 

Another  grass  which  will  do  well  with  moderate  water- 
ing is  Australian  rye  grass.  It  is  replacing  Kentucky 
blue  grass  in  much  of  the  lawn-making  around  the  bay  be- 
cause it  will  look  well  with  half  the  work  and  water  which 
the  former  requires. 

As  for  choking  out  weeds  probably  Bermuda  grass  will 
do  it  best  of  all  grasses  mentioned.  Give  it  time  and  it 
will  occupy  the  land.  Lawns  made  of  the  other  grasses 
mentioned  can  be  freed  from  nearly  all  weeds  by  repeated 
mowing.  A  few  tough  weeds  will  have  to  be  cut  out  with 
the  hoe  or  pulled  out  bodily,  but  the  rank  and  file  of 
weeds,  over  the  extraction  of  which  so  many  backs  have 
ached,  can  be  repressed  by  using  the  lawn  mower  instead 
of  the  fingers. 

So  far  as  our  experience  goes  we  do  not  commend  any- 
thing but  Bermuda  grass  to  go  all  through  the  dry  season 
without  losing  its  verdure;  the  other  grasses  can,  however 
be  kept  in  quite  presentable  condition  with  less  water  than 
any  other  plants  we  kbow  of. 

The  Lake  County  Avalanche  calls  upon  local  enterprise 
to  establish  a  fruit  and  vegetable  cannery.  Establishments 
of  this  kind  are  profitible  everywhere. 
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Experience  with  the  Silo. 

Petaluma,  Jan.  17,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor: — By  your  request,  I  will  give  you  some 
experience  with  the  silo,  as  desired  by  one  of  your  readers 
in  the  Northwest. 

I  am  now  using  silage  from  my  silo  for  the  seventh  time. 
Five  times  I  filled  it  with  corn,  once  with  oats  and  once 
with  rye. 

The  first  year  the  corn  was  planted  with  the  grain  drill; 
two  rows  were  planted  at  once  by  closing  up  all  but  two 
ducts,  thus  leaving  the  rows  35  inches  apart.  Being  rather 
late,  I  did  not  get  a  good  stand,  consequently  what 
came  up  made  a  fine  healthy  growth,  with  plenty  of  well 
developed  ears.  The  variety  of  seed  planted  was  the  Yel- 
low Dent.  This  gave  me  about  15  tons  per  acre  of  supe- 
rior silage. 

The  second  year  we  drilled  in  as  before,  but  used  mostly 
the  White  Dent  variety,  unfortunately,  as  it  afterward 
proved,  we  obtained  a  splendid  catch.  The  plants  made  a 
good  growth,  but  being  so  crowded  there  were  no  ears,  and 
the  stalks  were  soft  and  watery,  having  very  little  substance; 
all  the  lower  blades  fired.  This  crop  produced  the  poorest 
silage  that  I  have  made,  scarcely  worth  saving.  I  cut  it 
with  a  binder,  thereby  saving  much  of  the  cost  of  handling. 

The  third  year  I  planted  the  large  Evergreen  Sweet 
corn  in  rows  about  40  inches  apart,  with  the  hills  three  feet 
in  the  rows;  cultivated  twice,  once  with  a  spring-tooth  rid 
ing  cultivator  and  once  with  a  horse  hoe.  I  secured  a  fair 
stand  of  thrifty  stalks,  loaded  with  fine  ears;  many  stalks 
contained  four  large  ears,  and  we  found  a  few  with  six  ears 
on  a  stalk.  A  peculiarity  of  the  sweet  corn  is  that  most  of 
the  suckers,  of  which  the  plant  is  very  prolific,  produce 
ears.  This  crop  gave  me  the  best  silage  by  large  odds 
that  I  have  had.  Soon  after  commencing  to  feed  it,  my 
cows,  young  and  old,  strippers  and  fresh,  averaged  one 
pound  of  butter  per  cow  per  day.  They  got  no  other  feed 
whatever,  except  on  rare  occasions;  when  they  were  kept 
in  the  barn  over  night  on  account  of  stormy  weather,  a  little 
hay  was  thrown  them.  They  were  confined  to  a  small  en- 
closure where  they  could  have  got  but  little  grass  had  there 
been  any.  The  winter  being  unusually  cold,  and  the 
months,  December  and  January,  there  was  no  grass. 

The  next  year  being  1891,  the  season  of  wonderful  rain- 
fall, the  land  kept  wet  and  cold  so  late  into  spring  that  a 
poor  crop  was  produced.  It  was  planted  in  hills  as  before, 
and  sweet  corn  seed,  gave  only  average  results.  Last  year 
I  planted  the  Small  Yellow  corn;  again  a  late,  wet  spring 
retarded  the  growth,  and  the  crows,  for  the  first  time 
since  my  residence  here,  which  dates  from  1853,  pulled  up 
a  large  percentage  of  the  young  plants.  Quite  late,  the 
last  of  June,  I  replanted  where  missing  with  the  Black 
Spanish  sweet  corn,  a  quick  maturing  variety.  I  gathered 
a  fair  crop,  with  fairly  well-eared  stalks;  the  last  planting 
being  dwarfed  by  the  earlier  planted,  did  not  amount  to 
much. 

The  oats  were  put  in  in  the  summer  after  the  corn  was 
fed  out  and  used  for  summer,  or  rather  fall,  feeding,  being 
all  fed  out  before  the  corn  was  ready  to  go  in.  The  oats 
were  very  rusty  and  weedy.  They  were  cut  with  a  binder 
and  packed  in  as  close  as  we  could  get  them,  allowed  to 
settle  a  few  days  and  the  silo  again  filled  up.  This  process 
was  continued  until  the  contents  ceased  to  settle,  when 
they  were  covered  over  with  about  six  inches  of  road  dust 
to  exclude  the  air.  When  opened,  I  found  about  one  foot 
of  mold  around  the  walls;  the  balance  was  eaten  very  well 
and  gave  very  good  results.  Where  not  moldy,  the  cows 
ate  it  all  clean,  weeds  and  all. 

Last  spring,  the  silo  was  filled  with  rye  cut  just  in  the 
bloom,  cut  with  the  binder  for  convenience  in  handling, 
and  the  bands  cut  after  pitching  into  the  silo,  and  spread 
out  evenly  and  well  tramped  down;  no  covering  put  on. 
When  opened,  I  found  about  two  feet  on  top  moldy  and 
about  one  foot  around  the  walls.  The  cows  ate  it,  but  not 
with  as  great  avidity  as  the  corn  or  even  the  oats.  It  was 
very  tough  and  fibrous  and  required  much  mastication. 
It  should  be  cut  when  just  out  in  full  head.  I  intended  to 
have  cut  it  at  that  stage,  but  a  rainy  spell  delayed  the 
work.  I  don't  recommend  rye  where  oats  can  be  produced 
successfully.    Rye  is  too  stringy  and  tough. 

I  have  always  used  pulverized  earth  as  a  covering,  gradu- 
ally lessening  the  quantity  from  one  toot  depth  the  first 
season  to  only  three  inches  the  last.  This  year  I  used 
two-inch  boards  for  covering — the  same  that  I  construct 
the  platform  with  on  which  the  cutter  stands  while  filling. 
Use  a  14  A.  Ross  ensilagecutter  and  elevator,  cutting  toone- 
half  inch  lengths. 

The  board  c<ivering  seemed  to  give  as  good  results  as 
earth  and  is  much  more  convenient  to  put  on  and  take  ofT. 
I  would  use  some  weight  on  boards  if  convenient.  The 
boards  used  this  year  being  very  green  or  wet  gave  suffi- 
cient weight. 

I  will  say  to  your  Garberville  correspondent  that  so  far 
as  I  can  judge  from  reading,  Eastern  experience  corres- 
ponds very  closely  with  California  experience  ;  not  only 
my  own  but  also  of  my  neighbor  the  late  I.  R.  Jewell. 

To  sum  up,  the  best  results  have  been  obtained  with  the 
large  growing  sugar  corn,  planted  in  hills  about  3x3  feet 
apart,  and  well  cultivated. 

The  manner  of  covering  is  more  one  of  convenience,  hav- 
ing had  good  results  from  both  earth  and  boards,  and  very 
poor  from  no  covering. 

Being  in  the  fog  belt  near  the  coast,  the  dents  and  other 
large  growing  varieties  of  corn  do  not  mature  sufficiently. 
The  plant  must  not  be  cut  too  green  to  secure  good  silage. 
Don't  get  in  a  hurry  ;  let  the  corn  on  the  ears  begin  to 
harden ;  a  few  of  the  ears  will  be  quite  ripe. 

How  do  I  like  the  Silo?  lam  better  pleased  with  it 
each  succeeding  season.  Ten  acres  in  corn  give  niore  and 
better  feed  than  30  acres  in  hay  did  when  I  used  it  for 
winter  feed.    The  ensilage  from  that  amount  of  land  will 


produce  more  and  by  far  better  butter  than  thrice  as  much 
in  hay. 

Now,  as  to  cost :  The  present  season  I  filled  one  silo 
10x21x20  feet,  and  the  total  cost,  including  hire  of  engine 
to  run  the  cutter,  was  $42,  exclusive  of  board  of  men — had 
them  (12  men)  one  and  three-quarter  days. 

As  to  cost  of  raising  corn,  I  do  not  consider  that  it  costs 
me  anything  except  rent  of  land  (about  $4  per  acre)  and 
seed  (about  one  sack,  130  pounds  for  10  acres),  for  the  rea- 
son that  I  am  engaged  in  farming  and  fruit-growing  in  con- 
nection with  dairying,  and  keep  a  certain  amount  of  help 
the  year  round.  The  planting  and  subsequent  cultivation 
is  done  by  this  help  at  a  time  when  they  would  not  be  occu- 
pied at  anything  else,  or  in  other  words,  I  hire  no  extra 
help  or  teams  to  do  the  work  up  to  filling;  and  the  ground 
being  in  fine  condition  for  planting  a  crop  of  grain  as  soon 
as  the  corn  is  removed,  amply  compensates  for  any  extra 
labor. 

The  above  silage  will  feed  25  cows  liberally  for  five 
months.  A.  P.  Martin. 

[This  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  and  important  record 
of  experience.  Now,  who  else  has  used  the  silo,  and  with 
what  results? — Ed.  Press.] 

Dairying  and  Fruit  Growing  in  Oregon. 

[Address  by  Prof.  C.  H.  Schmidt  at  the  Farmers'  Institute  at  Med- 
ford,  Oregon,  Jan.  23d  and  24tli.] 

We  are  meeting  here  together  for  the  advancement  of 
agriculture  and  to  profit  by  each  other's  experience.  The 
field  of  agriculture  probably  is  broader  than  any  other 
field,  and  agriculture  is  like  a  mighty  building  which  re- 
quires skilled  builders  and  workmen  to  make  the  work 
progress  and  prosper.  Farming  as  a  profession  is  what 
we  must  look  toward  for  multiplying  happy  and  prosperous 
homes.  This  is  the  great  question  of  the  day  to  make 
two  blades  grow  where  before  only  one  grew,  to  double 
the  productions  of  our  land,  to  increase  the  net  income  a 
hundredfold  and  to  keep  up  the  soil's  fertility. 

We  can  no  longer  be  satisfied  with  the  returns  the  farms 
give;  it  must  be  doubled  and  trebled.  Quantity  farming 
must  be  changed  to  quality  farming;  we  must  learn  that  in 
some  measure  that  we  feed  the  plant — the  plant  will  feed 
us.  Exclusive  grain-growing  and  grain-selling  spoils  not 
only  the  farm  but  the  community  at  large.  When  we  sell 
$200  worth  of  wheat  we  take  away  $48  worth  of  plant  food 
from  the  soil;  when  we  sell  $200  worth  of  butter  we  take 
away  less  than  one  dollar's  worth  of  plant  food. 

FRUIT  AND  FERTILITY. 

When  we  travel  through  our  State  we  observe  numbers 
of  small  fruit  tracts  set  out  recently,  and  doubtless  there  is 
money  in  fruit-growing  if  thoroughly  understood,  the  trees 
planted  in  the  right  soil  and  afterward  well  cared  for,  but 
it  is  doubtless,  also,  that  trees  need  considerable  fertilizing 
material.  We  are  now  to  a  large  extent  setting  out  fruit 
trees  on  the  flat  land — without  thorough  drainage — but  will 
probably  soon  learn  that  the  rolling  land  and  the  hill  land 
is  more  especially  the  profitable  and  lasting  fruit  land, 
while  our  other  land  will  be  much  more  profitably  utilized 
for  dairy  purposes.  The  hill  land  will  not  only  be  bene- 
fited by  manure  for  the  plant  food  it  contains,  but  it  will 
tend  also  to  serve  an  important  office  as  a  factor  in  retain- 
ing moisture  during  dry  seasons.  Dairying  will  therefore 
greatly  aid  fruit-growing  indirectly  by  supplying  manure 
for  the  trees,  but  this  is  by  no  means  the  only  way;  indeed, 
dairying  comes  directly  to  the  assistance  of  fruit-growing, 
as  the  elder  sister  to  a  younger.  Fruit-growing  in  the 
summer  and  dairying  in  the  winter  returns  a  golden  harvest 
the  year  around.  Dairying  gives  the  fruit  grower  a  much 
larger  income,  and  what  there  is  of  great  importance  gives 
a  sure  income.  The  codlin  moth,  trying  seasons,  and 
sometimes  bad  markets,  may  conspire  against  the  fruit 
grower,  but  leaves  the  dairyman  undisturbed.  Then  again, 
the  man  starting  in  as  a  fruit  grower  has  hard  times  the 
first  five  or  six  years,  and  here  the  gentle  butter  cow  comes 
greatly  to  his  assistance,  paying  ofT  his  mortgages  and 
placing  him  on  the  high  road  to  fortune  and  independence. 

I  call  your  attention  to  this  beautiful  picture,  which  you 
see  here;  it  is  of  a  wonderful  Jersey  cow;  her  name  is  Bis- 
sons  Belle.  She  made  1028  pounds  of  butter  in  one  year; 
think  of  one  cow  making  $250  worth  of  butter  in  12  months. 
It  does  not  take  a  section  of  land  to  make  a  comfortable 
and  happy  home,  when  you  are  engaged  in  modern  dairy- 
ing. Fifty  acres  are  plenty  to  make  a  good  home  and  give 
all  the  boys  and  girls  a  good  education  and  a  good  start  in 
life.  The  speaker  has  been  in  many  hundreds  of  such 
homes,  where  prosperity  and  happiness  were  visible  on 
every  hand.  Mother  had  plenty  in  the  storeroom  and 
everything  handy  indoors,  well  clad,  intelligent  children, 
nicely  painted  houses  and  fences,  good  furniture,  a  piano 
and  plenty  of  good  reading;  there  were  newspapers,  agricul- 
tural papers,  dairy  papers  and  magazines;  those  homes  were 
real  homes,  full  of  life,  full  of  promise,  full  of  satisfaction; 
yet  the  only  gold  mine  they  had  to  draw  from  was  50  acres. 

Let  us  look  a  moment  and  see  what  income  50  acres  will 
bring.  We  can  feed  20  cows,  two  horses  and  half  a  dozen 
young  stock,  and  still  have  10  or  20  acres  for  fruit,  and  you 
will  even  see,  if  we  have  not  cows  as  Bissons  Belle,  we  will 
still  make  a  large  income.  Mr.  Goodrickof  Jefferson  county. 
Wis.,  had  20  cows,  which  the  past  year  produced  an  aver- 
age of  320  pounds  of  butter  per  cow,  and  returned  a  net 
profit  of  more  than  $50  per  cow.  That  is  to  say,  Mr. 
Goodrick  had  his  feed,  his  labor,  investment  on  capital 
paid  at  common  rates,  and  a  net  profit  besides  of  over  $1000 
on  his  20  cows.  Mr.  R.  H.  Gage  of  Walworth  county,Wis., 
had  350  pounds  of  butter  per  cow  last  year.  Mr.  A.  Dev- 
erent  of  Deposit,  N.  Y.,  had  336  pounds  of  butter,  average 
of  30  grade  Jersey  cows;  his  main  feed  is  corn  silage. 
Thousands  of  similar  results  could  be  cited  from  our  East- 
ern brother;  in  fact,  a  majority  of  intelligent  farmers 
throughout  the  East  are  just  practicing  what  we  have  been 
referring  to.  Why  should  we  not  do  the  same  in  this  State? 
We  have  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  dairy  countries  in 
the  United  States,  yes  in  the  world — and  we  have  a  most 


excellent  market.  The  city  of  Portland  alone  consumes 
over  $2,000,000  worth  of  dairy  products  annually,  to  say 
nothing  about  the  State  at  large  and  the  Sound  cities,  which 
consume  enormous  quantities  of  dairy  products,  represent- 
ing many  millions  of  dollars,  which  to  a  large  extent  is  com- 
ing from  the  Eastern  States.  It  has  been  thoroughly  de- 
monstrated by  Col.  Cornelius  of  Washington  county,  Ore- 
gon, and  many  others,  that  under  favorable  conditions  one 
acre  will  support  a  cow,  raise  feed  enough  for  her  the  year 
around.  Ten  to  twenty  tons  of  silage  corn  to  the  acre  can 
be  grown  nearly  everywhere  in  the  valleys  and  frequently 
on  elevated  land. 

The  Eastern  States  as  well  as  Europe  have  taught  us 
that  grain-raising  is  staivation  to  the  soil  and  an  absolute 
hindrance  for  prosperity  and  development  of  the  county, 
while  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  gentle  butter  cow  be- 
comes closely  associated  with  the  members  of  the  families, 
the  bare  floor  becomes  carpeted,  the  children  get  their  edu- 
cation, prosperity  takes  the  place  of  poverty  and  content- 
ment the  place  of  discontentment.  Agriculture  becomes 
as  Washington  said,  the  most  healthful,  most  useful  and 
most  noble  pursuit  of  man.  Let  it  be  recognized  that  pros- 
perity in  farming  is  education  in  farming.  Only  a  few 
years  ago  Wisconsin  and  other  Eastern  States  were  mainly 
depending  upot\  grain-farming,  but  they  saw  they  went 
backward,  and  in  marvelous  short  time  has  grain-farming 
had  to  give  way  to  diversified  farming  and  especially  to 
dairy-farming.  The  earnings  of  Wisconsin  cows  alone  last 
year  was  more  than  $20,000,000.  We  can  do  the  same  in 
this  State  and  greatly  benefit  all  classes  and  all  professions. 
New  York,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Indiana, 
and  other  Eastern  States  have  their  dairy  schools,  their 
dairy  associations  and  model  dairy  farms,  and  are  holding 
great  numbers  of  Farmers'  Institutes.  We  are  anxiously 
waiting  for  our  State  to  follow  and  lead. 


(She  Vij^eytOtrd. 


Grapes  and  Raisins. 

[An  essay  prepared  for  the  Fowler  meetinir  of  the  Fresno  Fdirmers'  Insti- 
tute by  J.  H.  Laruk,  of  Malaga.) 

I  consider  the  muscat  is  the  best  grape  for  making  layers 
and  large  loose  raisins  for  table  use,  as  they  have  large 
berries  and  fine  attractive  clusters,  which  will  always,  I 
think,  be  in  large  demand,  especially  in  the  fashionable 
world,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  layers  and  loose  rai- 
sins in  boxes  have  been  harder  to  place  on  the  market  at 
good  prices  than  the  sacked  goods  this  season.  This,  how- 
ever, is  the  first  season  that  such  has  been  the  case,  if  I 
have  been  rightly  informed.  I  do  not  think  this  depres- 
sion will  be  long  lived,  especially  for  the  first  crop.  There 
will  always  be  a  fair  demand  for  choice  goods,  and  fair 
prices  will  be  the  result  if  the  goods  are  properly  handled 
and  placed  upon  the  market  in  a  business-like  manner.  It 
cannot  be  otherwise. 

Of  the  seedless  varieties  the  Thompson  seedless  in  my 
estimation  is  preeminently  the  best.  It  has  long,  loose 
bunches  or  clusters,  fair-sized  berries,  and  are  full  of  meat 
or  pulp,  which  causes  them  to  weigh  heavier  than  those 
that  have  more  water  or  juice.  They  are  prolific  bearers, 
and  ripen  about  the  timeof  the  first  crop  ofthe  muscat.  An- 
other great  advantage  about  this  variety  is  that  it  has  little 
or  no  second  crop.  This  alone  would  make  it  very  desir- 
able. 

The  sultana  is  a  variety  on  which  I  am  not  posted.  I 
would  refer  persons  desiring  to  plant  that  variety  to  vine- 
yardists  who  have  had  experience  in  that  line  of  the  industry. 

IRRIGATION. 

The  amount  of  water  used  and  time  for  using  it  depend 
entirely  upon  the  quality  of  the  soil.  However,  I  would 
suggest  a  thorough  irrigation  in  the  latter  part  of  the  winter 
for  light  soils.  I  have  had  no  experience  in  the  red  soils. 
As  soon  as  the  land  is  in  good  condition  after  being  irri- 
gated, break  thoroughly  to  the  depth  of  six  inches  at  least, 
throwing  the  dirt  from  the  vines,  using  a  single  plow  close 
to  the  vine.  It  is  more  easily  'managed  by  both  man  and 
beast,  and  by  so  doing  you  are  less  liable  to  injure  the 
vine.  Plow  the  second  time  crossways,  running  one  round 
with  the  land  side  next  to  the  vine;  then  turn  and  throw  the 
dirt  to  the  vines.  Be  careful  not  to  throw  too  much  the 
first  round,  as  it  is  not  best  to  have  the  vine  choked.  A 
free  circulation  from  below  is  very  essential  to  prevent  rot- 
ting, especially  in  the  latter  part  of  the  season. 

The  third  and  last  plowing  should  be  the  same 
way  as  the  second,  beginning  in  the  center  of  the  row  and 
throwing  the  dirt  from  the  vine.  The  third  plowing  may 
be  done  with  a  two  gang  plow,  which  does  the  work  more 
rapidly  and  answers  all  practical  purposes. 

SULPHURING  AND  SUCKERING. 

The  next  important  step  is  sulphuring.  This  should  be 
done  at  least  twice,  first  when  a  majority  of  the  buds  are 
fairly  started  and  again  when  the  canes  are  from  12  to  16 
inches  long.  The  work  should  be  thoroughly  done.  Things 
worth  doing  are  worth  doing  well. 

As  soon  as  all  ofthe  buds  have  fully  started,  the  sucker- 
ing  should  be  attended  to  with  great  care,  as  much  depends 
on  that  part  of  the  work  to  secure  a  good  crop  and  the  fu- 
ture of  the  vine.  Suckering  should  be  continued  through- 
out the  entire  cultivation,  as  all  superfluous  growth  detracts 
so  much  from  the  crop. 

CULTIVATION  AND  SUMMER  PRUNING. 

Cultivation  is  very  important  and  should  be  done  care- 
fully and  thoroughly  at  least  every  ten  days  (once  a  week 
would  be  better),  as  long  as  the  vines  will  admit  of  it. 
After  the  cultivation  is  finished  take  a  weed-cutter  (an  im- 
plement made  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  A),  and  go 
through  as  often  as  necessary  to  keep  the  vineyard  clean. 

As  for  summer-pruning,  I  pruned  three  times  last  season, 
beginning  when  the  canes  were  about  12  inches  long,  by 
just  clipping  oflf  the  ends.    In  a  few  days  1  went  over  the 
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vineyard  a  second  time,  clipping  off  all  that  had  attained 
the  height  of  the  first.  I  watched  the  growth  very  closely, 
and  where  the  remainder  of  the  C£.nes  reached  the  proper 
height  I  clipped  them  also.  Whether  it  is  best  for  the  vine 
in  the  future,  I  do  not  pretend  to  say;  but  I  do  know  that 
my  grapes  sunburnt  but  very  little  if  any  last  season,  while 
my  neighbors  who  did  not  summer  prune,  had  a  grea 
many  sunburnt,  and  that  very  badly. 
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Bee  Cultnre  vs.  Horticulture. 

Grizzly  Flat,  January  24,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor:— The  successful  horticulturist  is  an 
enthusiast  in  his  business,  and  I  may  also  add  so  is  the 
successful  apiarist  and  all  men  who  stand  preeminent  in 
their  vocations  and  professions. 

The  man  who  plants  trees  and  vines  and  takes  an  inter- 
est in  his  work  is  going  to  succeed.  When  he  sees  the 
mystic  forces  of  nature  respond  to  his  well-directed  ener- 
gies and  efforts  a  genuine  pleasure  thrills  his  soul,  an 
intenseness  is  awakened  in  his  nature,  and  he  lives  in  a 
world  of  his  own. 

A  successful  horticulturist  is  a  man  of  great  skill,  energy 
and  learning,  who  canvasses  the  whole  world  to  get  new 
and  improved  varieties  of  fruit  suitable  for  his  location, 
and  after  grafting,  propagating  and  hybridizing  he  relies  on 
nature  for  the  fertilization  of  their  bloom. 

He  knows  that  several  varieties  of  his  fruits  require  the 
agency  of  bees  in  their  fertilization,  and  he  also  knows  that 
if  stormy  weather  should  come  during  their  blooming  time 
and  wash  all  the  pollen  off,  so  that  bees  had  no  chance  to 
fertilize  them,  the  young  fruit  would  not  swell,  but  wither 
up  and  all  fall  off ;  especially  is  this  true  of  the  apple,  pear 
and  cherry. 

The  wind  is  a  great  fertilizer  to  trees  that  yield  an  abund- 
ance of  pollen  and  whose  blossoms  are  destitute  of  odor, 
but  often  during  the  opportune  period  of  bloom  there  is  too 
much  wind  or  too  little,  and  nature  therefore  does  not  place 
all  her  chances  in  a  single  venture,  but  brings  into  play 
bees  and  fertilizing  insects. 

A  good  many  plants  have  the  male  and  female  organs  in 
the  same  flower,  and  a  person  would  suppose  that  they 
would  be  self  fertilizing;  but  no,  nature  abhors  anything  re- 
lating to  inbreeding,  and  the  pistil  of  every  plant  will  re- 
ceive more  acceptably  pollen  from  a  distant  plant,  and  bees 
therefore  act  as  agents  in  the  cross-fertilization  of  their 
bloom,  thus  making  the  fructification  of  their  bloom  more 
certain. 

The  tiny  drop  of  honey  in  each  flower  acts  as  a  bait  and 
encourages  the  bee  in  its  work.  In  obtaming  this  minute 
drop  of  honey,  the  pollen  being  in  close  proximity  to  it,  the 
bee  gets  more  or  less  dusted  with  pollen,  and  each  flower 
visited  is  mingled  more  or  less  with  minute  grains  of  pollen 
from  surrounding  blossoms,  and  is  thus  fertilized. 

A  bee  starting  out  on  a  honey  and  pollencol-lecting  trip 
generally  confines  itself  to  one  kind  of  bloom  until  a  load 
has  been  obtained.  If  it  commences  on  apple  bloom  it 
will  finish  on  apple  bloom. 

Without  the  agency  of  bees  a  great  many  varieties  of 
fruit  would  be  barren. 

Professor  Frank  R.  Chesshire,  of  London,  England, 
states  that  in  each  apple  matured,  five  fertilizations  are 
necessary,  and  that  if  none  are  effected  the  calyx,  which 
forms  the  flesh  of  the  fruit,  instead  of  swelling,  dies  and 
soon  drops.  Chesshire  further  states  that  the  bees  are  not 
only  florists  but  fruit  producers,  and  the  nectar  and  pollen 
obtained  from  the  blossoms  is  their  fee  for  their  profes- 
sional services. 

It  is  stated  on  good  authority  that  if  a  strawberry  plant 
be  covered  with  a  fine  cloth  or  screen  of  some  kind  during 
their  blooming  time,  so  that  no  insect  could  visit  the 
plant,  the  blossoms  will  fail  to  form  fruit  unless  hand-ferti- 
lization is  resorted  to. 

A  Nebraska  strawberry  grower  after  repealed  failures  of 
crops,  bought  some  bees  by  a  friend's  advice,  and  with  the 
advent  of  the  bees  strawberries  came  in  abundance. 

The  crops  of  self-fertilized  plants  are  not  always  reli- 
able. D.  M.  Ferry,  the  great  seedsman  says:  "We  know 
it  is  claimed  by  some  that  peas  and  beans  are  self-fertiliz- 
ed, but  we  have  learned  that  they  are  not  always  so,  to  our 
cost." 

Therefore  it  will  be  seen  that  some  plants  that  are  said 
to  be  self-fertilizing  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  bees. 

Mr.  Darwin  found  that  self-fertilized  plants  are  very 
much  inferior  in  vigor  and  power  of  constitution  to 
plants  that  are  cross-fertilized  by  the  agency  of  the  bees. 

Most  all  flowers  that  yield  a  fragrance  are  more  or  less 
benefited  by  bees  in  their  flowermg  season,  and  if  bee 
keepers  will  observe,  they  will  find  that  all  the  best  honey 
plants  are  very  prolific  in  perfume. 

No  doubt  odorless  flowers  depend  greatly  upon  the  wind 
for  their  fertilization. 

Prof.  Gray  calls  the  fragrance  the  flowers'  advertisement. 
It  is  the  fragrance  that  attracts  the  bee,  not  the  color  of 
the  flowers. 

Most  all  coniferous  trees,  grains  and  grasses  are  very 
prolific  in  pollen,  and  are  therefore  wind-fertilized. 

The  fields  for  improvement  by  cross-fertilization  and  the 
natural  selection  of  the  fittest  is  almost  unlinited;  the  late 
improvements  in  strawberries  have  been  accomplished  by 
these  methods. 

An  observing  and  successful  horticulturist,  noting  the 
immense  benefit  derived  from  bees,  is  always  their  friend; 
no  matter  if  they  do  suck  out  the  juices  of  injured  grapes 
or  other  fruits,  he  knows  that  their  services  are  more  valu- 
able than  the  fruit  juice  they  suck  out. 

As  long  as  there  is  any  natural  bloom,  containing  any 
nectar  to  amount  to  anything,  bees  will  leave  the  injured 
fruit  alone;  it  is  only  when  there  is  a  dearth  of  honey  se- 
cretion, that  they  suck  up  fruit  juices.  The  fruit  juice  that 
bees  gather  is  often  death  to  them;  the  juice  ferments  and 


many  times  kills  the  whole  colony;  especially  is  this  true 
when  there  are  severe  cold  winters.  The  bees  would  al- 
ways be  a  great  deal  better  off  if  they  would  leave  fruit 
juice  alone. 

Bee  culture  and  fruit  culture  being  dependent  on  each 
other,  it  is  fitting  that  they  should  go  hand  in  hand. 

All  fruit  men  should  have  a  few  bees,  and  all  bee  men 
should  have  a  small  or  large  orchard,  as  time  would 
allow. 

Some  persons  perhaps  will  remark:  What  is  the  use  of 
going  into  so  many  businesses?  A  man  has  only  time  to 
learn  one  business  in  this  world,  and  learn  it  thoroughly, 
and  be  fairly  successful  with  it. 

Yes,  I  will  admit  that  there  is  considerable  truth  in  that 
statement;  but  I  think  a  little  different.  I  think  that  a  per- 
son can  learn  a  business  fairly  well  (well  enough  to  make  a 
success  of  it),  and  that  he  will  have  time  to  investigate  the 
first  principles  of  many  sciences  and  businesses,  thus  in- 
creasing his  observation  and  learning  and  enjoying  himself 
better. 

The  successful  horticulturist  can  take  an  interest  in  bees, 
without  in  the  least  detracting  from  his  ability  as  a  fruit 
culturist. 

In  California  (especially  Southern  California),  there  are 
a  great  many  bee  men  who  are  more  or  less  interested  in 
fruit  culture,  and  with  these  two  businesses  combined,  they 
prosper  exceedingly  well;  if  one  business  happens  to  fail, 
the  chances  are  that  the  other  one  will  help  him  out. 

I  know  that  there  are  several  raisin  growers  that  are  an- 
tagonistic toward  the  bees,  and  possibly  in  large  vineyards, 
where  raisins  are  being  dried  in  the  sun,  if  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  colonies  of  bees  in  the  neighborhood,  they  may 
become  a  nuisance.  In  handling  grapes,  it  is  manifest  that 
a  certain  per  cent  will  be  injured,  and  in  the  process  of 
curing,  the  sugar  and  other  saccharine  matter  that  the 
grapes  contain  attract  th^  bees,  and  consequently  they  will 
keep  at  work  on  the  injured  grapes  as  long  as  anything 
sweet  can  be  obtained.  Of  course,  injured  grapes  are  not 
very  valuable  for  raisins. 

Bees  never  injure  sound  fruit,  but  work  only  on  in- 
jured fruit. 

The  wasp  and  yellow  jackets  are  the  raisin  grower's 
worst  enemies.  Certain  species  of  wasps  are  paper  makers 
and  will  not  hesitate  to  tear  a  piece  of  skin  from  a  grape, 
thus  admitting  the  bees,  and  unthinking  persons  seeing  the 
bees  at  work  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  the  bees  are  the 
original  trespassers. 

This  matter  of  bees  injuring  raisin  grapes  to  any  extent 
is  greatly  overestimated.  I  have  the  proof  of  a  San  Diego 
Co.  raisin  maker,  who  also  thinks  that  the  matter  is  en- 
tirely overdrawn;  in  fact,  there  are  several  persons  who 
combine  the  two  businesses  in  one  location,  and  they  find 
that  they  do  not  conflict. 

If  the  raisin  makers  and  bee  keepers  who  are  diamet- 
rically opposed  to  each  other's  businesses  would  meet  and 
talk  the  matter  over  in  a  friendly  bearing,  the  supposed 
injuries  of  the  bees  would  dwindle  into  insignificance. 

Of  course,  timid  persons  are  continually  afraid  of  being 
stung,  where  many  bees  are  flying  around;  but  if  they  will 
exercise  a  little  caution  and  bravery,  they  will  not  get 
stung.  Bees  never  attack  anybody  at  a  distance  from  their 
hives;  it  is  only  when  a  person  is  near  the  hives  that  they 
act  vindictive  and  cross.  Timid  persons  should  always 
keep  this  in  mind. 

Why  would  it  not  be  an  excellent  idea  for  the  raisin 
makers  to  tell  the  readers  of  the  RuRAL  Press  to  what 
extent  they  think  bees  are  injurious  to  their  business  (it 
must  be  their  own  personal  experience);  and  also  raisin 
makers,  who  run  apiaries  in  connection  with  their  business, 
to  give  their  opinions  on  bees  and  raisins? 

5.  L.  Watkins. 

[It  is  also  important  that  those  who  dry  other  fruits  than 
grapes  should  say  a  word. — Ed.  Press.] 


A  Californian  in  Hawaii. 

H.  J.  Rhodes  of  Carpenteria  recently  exhibited  a  number 
of  interesting  plants  at  the  meeting  of  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Horticultural  Society,  and  read  an  instructive  paper 
on  Hawaiian  Vegetation.  The  folio  wing  extracts  are  taken 
from  the  essay  : 

"  The  situation  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  within  the 
tropics  renders  them  particularly  suitable  for  the  growth 
of  every  kind  of  fruit  and  plant  known  to  tropical  or  semi- 
tropical  climates.  The  mercury  seldom  drops  below  56 
degrees,  or  rises  above  80.  The  result  is  a  very  even 
temperature,  and  the  most  delicate  plants  are  perfectly  at 
home. 

"It  is  well  worth  a  trip  to  the  islands  to  see  the  wealth 
of  trees  and  plants,  and  especially  the  palms.  They  are 
simply  magnificent,  and  words  can  scarcely  describe  their 
beauty.  Side  by  side  may  be  found  the  palms  from  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  most  delicate  plants  from  the  East  Indies; 
the  hardy  palmetto  from  South  Carolina  and  the  most  beau- 
tiful varieties  from  Java  and  the  South  Sea  Islands,  all 
growing  together  with  the  same  luxuriance. 

"Among  the  most  striking  is  the  Eureodoxia  Regia,  or 
Royal  Palm.  Many  of  them  reach  the  height  of  50  feet, 
with  smooth,  symmetrical  stems  and  a  crown  of  leaves, 
some  of  them  12  to  15  feet  long.  The  Sugar  Palm  is  also 
very  beautiful,  growing  quite  as  tall  as  the  Royal  Palm, 
but  entirely  different  in  appearance.  It  throws  out  long 
bunches  of  fruit  stems  that  look  like  tassels,  are  often 
seven  or  eight  feet  in  length,  and  give  a  very  fine  effect  to 
the  plant. 

"  There  may  be  seen  Cocus  Revoluia,  with  stems  a  foot 
or  more  in  diameter,  and  fronds  three  to  four  feet  in  length; 
also  Cycas  Medina,  with  stems  8  or  10  feet  high,  and 
fronds  10  feet  long. 

"  The  most  striking  and  graceful  of  all  is  ihe  cocoanut 
palm,  that  rises  sometimes  over  100  feet,  with  leaves  some- 


times 20  feet  in  length,  with  immense  clusters  of  large 
nuts.  They  are  scattered  all  over  the  islands,  but  mostly 
near  the  sea.  There  are  large  groves,  and  some  of  them 
are  very  old,  being  large  trees  when  Captain  Cook  discov- 
ered the  islands.  The  unripe  nuts  are  very  refreshing. 
The  milk  (or  rather  water,  for  it  is  clear  and  sparkling)  has 
a  slightly  vinous  flavor,  and  is  very  palatable,  while  the 
meat  can  be  eaten  with  a  spoon.  In  that  state  they  are 
called  custard  nuts. 

"  Among  the  many  fruits  growing  there,  the  mango  is  by 
far  the  most  prominent.  It  bears  immense  quantities  of 
delicious  fruit.  From  February  to  October  it  forms  a 
large  portion  of  the  food  of  many  of  the  natives,  especially 
the  children.  The  fruit  is  considered  public  property,  and 
is  appropriated  by  any  one  wherever  found.  At  the 
earliest  streak  of  dawn  the  native  children  can  be  seen 
foraging  for  mangoes.  They  would  be  greatly  surprised 
and  indignant  if  they  were  refused  the  privilege.  In  many 
cases  it  is  the  only  breakfast  they  get.  The  fruit  is  very 
nutritious  and  wholesome. 

"  There  are  very  few  fruits  indigenous  to  the  islands, 
but  many  have  been  introduced.  A  variety  of  Eugenia 
grows  in  the  mountains,  known  as  mountain  apples.  The 
guava  grows  in  great  abundance,  but  it  is  said  to  have  been 
imported.  Strawberries  grow  wild  in  some  places.  A 
few  are  grown  for  market,  but  the  quantity  is  not  large. 

"  They  are  beginning  to  raise  grapes;  the  Isabella  is  the 
variety  mostly  grown.  The  Bread  Fruit  grows  abundantly 
and  is  fine  eating  when  baked.  It  has  the  flavor  of  a  good 
squash  and  it  is  largely  used  by  the  natives.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  trees  growing  on  the  islands. 

"  Pineapples  grow  in  great  perfection,  and  large  planta- 
tions are  being  planted.  Bananas  are  grown  largely  for 
export;  some  steamers  carry  away  as  many  as  7000  bunches 
at  one  trip.  The  variety  exported  is  the  Chinese  Dwarf. 
There  are  many  varieties  grown  there,  and  some  of  them 
are  very  fine. 

"  Oranges  grow  wild  and  are  of  good  flavor,  but  some- 
what fibrous.  On  the  slopes  of  Mauna  Loa  grows  a  small 
shrub  bearing  a  fruit  not  unlike  a  cranberry  in  appearance, 
but  fine  flavored.  The  natives  call  it  Ohla.  I  shall  import 
some  of  it  into  California  to  test  it.  If  it  would  grow  here, 
it  would  be  a  great  acquisition.  It  is  found  at  an  elevation 
of  4000  feet,  and  I  think  it  would  do  well  here. 

"  There  is  one  thing  morel  will  mention,  and  that  is 
coffee.  It  is  found  growing  wild  on  all  the  islands,  and  is 
far  superior  in  flavor  to  anything  that  I  have  tasted  else- 
where.   It  promises  to  be  a  great  success. 

"  Sugar  has  been  their  main  dependence,  but  since  the 
passage  of  the  McKinley  tariff  bill  they  are  turning  their 
attention  to  other  things.  Eventually  the  McKinley  bill 
will  be  a  blessing  to  them,  but  it  is  pretty  hard  on  them 
now,  as  it  takes  off  $40  per  ton  from  their  sugar,  and  that 
much  from  125,000  tons  means  considerable  money  and 
they  will  miss  it." 


HoflESTF^Y. 


Forest  Notes  from  Australia. 

Lamanda  Park,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Jan.  24,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor:— The  Forest  Conservator's  Report  of 
South  Australia  for  1891  has  just  been  received.  The  cli- 
mate and  conditions  of  that  colony  have  many  points  of 
similarity  with  those  of  California,  and  consequently  there 
is  a  considerable  interest  in  their  tree  work  for  our  citizens. 
In  forestry,  as  in  ballot  reform,  land  transfer,  railroad  man- 
agement, etc.,  this  new  community  is  far  ahead  of  us. 

The  forest  administration  is  now  under  Mr.  Walter  Gill, 
a  distinguished  and  able  man.  He  has  in  his  charge  29 
forest  stations  containing  227,135  acres. 

The  sugar  gum  has  for  a  number  of  years  been  consid- 
ered the  best  all-round  forest  tree  adapted  to  South  Aus- 
tralia. The  last  report  shows  the  sugar  gum  {Eucalyptus 
Coryjtocalyx)  to  be  still  in  the  lead.  Of  the  trees  planted 
last  year  by  the  Forest  Administration,  there  were  of 


Sugar  gum,  E.  Corynocalyx  2OO  200 

Blue  gum  E  globulus    38  eco 

Manna  gum.  E  Viminalis   61  800 

Red  gum,  E.  rostrata   37.600 

Monterey  pine,  P.  iiMgnU   32,609 


The  other  trees  planted  were'in  smaller  quantities,  mak- 
ing a  grand  total  of  429,058.  A  grasshopper  invasion  de- 
stroyed all  but  154,748.  From  this  scourge  the  sugar  gum 
suffered  the  most  and  the  Monterey  pine  the  least. 

The  Forest  Administration  also  distributes  trees  for  ex- 
perimental planting  and  to  encourage  forestry. 

This  inquiry  of  citizens  and  their  orders  for  trees  shows 
the  general  relative  estimate  in  which  the  different  trees 
are  commonly  held.  There  were  distributed  in  all  372,193 
trees.    Of  these,  the  leading  varieties  were: 

Sugar  gum  216,606 

Blue  eura   1-^,963 

Bed  gum   4.886 

Manua  gum   7.692 

Monterey  pine   53,892 

Cluster  pine,  P.  pinaster   8,302 

Aleppo  pine,  P  halepeiisu   11,093 

Pepper  tree,  Shimis  Molle   7.570 

Tamarix  Gallica,  Tamarisk   6  524 

By  this  list,  we  see  that  the  citizens  followed  a  somewhat 
different  course  from  the  officials.  We  may  also  note  that 
a  good  many  of  the  trees,  as  the  pepper,  must  have  been 
for  ornamental  purposes.  The  sugar  gums  outnumbered 
all  the  rest  of  the  trees  put  together. 

The  account  of  nursery  stock  for  the  coming  season 
shows  the  same  popularity  of  the  sugar  gum.  Of  the 
965,525  trees  in  stock,  422,687  are  sugar  gums.  The  sugar 
gum  stands  drought  and  wind  better  than  any  tree  adapted 
to  South  Australia.  It  will  not,  however,  grow  immedi- 
ately on  the  sea  coast  where  there  is  a  strong  and  constant 
breeze.  In  such  situations,  it  sea  burns.  The  best  tree 
for  a  sea  breeze  exposure  is  the  Monterey  cypress. 

The  cypress  is,  unfortunately,  an  inferior  timber  tree. 
The  red  gum,  E.  rostrata,  seems  to  stand  more  frost  than 
any  of  the  popular  varieties  of  eucalyptus. 

Abbot  Kinney. 
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The  Master's  Desk. 

E.  W.  DAVIS,  W.  M.  S.  G.  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

Who  of  the  California  delegation  in  Congress  is  the 
farmer's  friend  ?  Read  the  daily  proceedings  of  Congress 
and  tell  us  who  is  the  farmer's  friend.  Isn't  it  time  for  the 
farmers  to  have  an  advocate  in  Congress  ? 

"  In  time  of  peace  prepare  for  war."  General  election 
this  fall.  Look  to  the  primaries;  look  to  the  convention ; 
look  to  the  interests  of  the  industrial  classes  before  you 
vote.  No  community  can  prosper,  no  people  can  be  happy, 
no  State  can  progress  when  agriculture  and  industry  are 
overtaxed  and  when  labor  is  not  honored.  See  to  it,  fellow 
farmer,  that  some  of  the  many  honest  tillers  of  the  soil  get 
your  vote  for  public  station.  You  can  readily  find  many 
farmers  who  are  competent  to  fill  any  office  in  the  gift  of 
the  people.  Unity  of  purpose  and  unity  of  action  on  the 
part  of  the  farmers  will  accomplish  a  world  of  good  in  the 
field  of  politics  and  governmental  management.    See  to  it. 

Study,  if  you  will  be  the  peer  of  your  neighbor.  This  is 
a  thoughtful  age.  We  live  in  progressive  times,  surrounded 
by  progressive  people.  If  you  are  to  keep  up  with  events, 
you  must  work,  not  the  muscular  organs  alone,  but  the 
brain  as  well.  Leave  some  evidence  by  which  others  may 
see  that  you  have  been  a  somebody  and  that  you  have  done 
something.  You  can  always  aflTord  to  stand  for  what  you 
know  to  be  right. 

Placer  county  is  to  hold  another  session  of  the  Farmers' 
Institute.    Do  other  counties  want  an  institute? 

Give  the  children  a  chance  in  the  Grange.  The  Grange 
is  the  children's  second  home.  Have  an  open  meeting 
now  and  then  and  let  the  little  ones  read,  sing,  recite  and 
render  dialogues  for  their  own  amusement  and  instruction, 
as  well  as  for  the  good  of  the  Order.  Make  your  Grange  a 
cheerful  place.  Nothing  does  more  to  break  the  monotony 
of  life  than  the  merry,  winsome  voices  of  the  children.  No 
home  is  complete  without  the  little  ones.  No  Grange  is 
fully  a  success  unless  it  looks  carefully  to  the  children  in 
its  jurisdiction.  Be  ye  as  little  children  are,  and  you  are 
not  far  from  the  straight  and  narrow  path.  Remember  the 
children. 

Send  your  recommendation  for  County  Deputy.  Bfit 
three  counties  have  so  far  responded  to  the  call.  If  recom- 
mendations are  not  made  at  once  the  Master  will  proceed 
to  act  upon  his  own  convictions.  Please  attend  to  this  mat- 
ter immediately.  Worthy  Masters  of  subordinate  Granges 
in  each  county. 

Let  subordinate  Granges  take  immediate  action  on  the 
official  letter  sent  to  each  Grange.  It  is  important  for  the 
Executive  Committee  to  know  soon  how  to  arrange  dates 
for  the  speakers  who  are  to  meet  with  the  Granges.  Don't 
fail  to  act,  and  don't  fail  to  notify  the  Worthy  Secretary  of 
the  State  Grange  of  the  action  taken  by  your  Grange. 

Help  build  up  the  Grange.  Take  an  application  blank 
home  with  you  and  try,  try  faithfully  to  get  one  or  more  of 
your  neighbors  to  join  the  Grange. 

Sister  L.  A.  Hawkins  of  Alabama,  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Grange  Committee  on  Woman's  Work,  is  the  author 
of  a  splendid  article  on  "Woman's  Sphere."  The  article  is 
worthy  of  careful  consideration. 

A  company  of  French  capitalists  and  scientists  have  con- 
cluded to  establish  a  perfume  factory  in  California.  This 
will  open  a  new  field  of  enterprise  and  industry.  We  as- 
sure our  sisters  of  the  Grange  that  there  is  not  only  pleasure, 
but  there  is  to  be  money  in  the  culture  and  growth  of  flowers. 
Let  Sister  Flora  of  the  State  Grange  fully  inform  herself  on 
this  subject  and  then  communicate  said  information, 
through  the  PRESS,  to  the  sisters  of  the  Grange.  The  field 
of  thought  is  not  circumscribed  by  a  wire  fence,  nor  is  the 
culture  of  flowers  without  its  rewards. 


National  Grange  Proceedings. 

During  the  past  week  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  1891 
has  been  mailed  to  the  Master  and  Secretary  of  each  sub- 
ordinate Grange  in  California,  also  to  postmasters  and  offi- 
cers of  the  State  Grange.  If  any  have  failed  to  receive 
them,  please  notify  me.  The  report  for  this  year  is  much 
larger  than  that  for  previous  sessions,  and  contains  much 
reading  of  interest  to  all  Patrons. 

Those  receiving  copies  should  select  choice  portions  to 
present  at  Grange  meetings.  The  secretaries  will  no 
doubt  be  pleased  to  loan  the  copy  addressed  to  their  care 
to  the  lecturer  or  other  members  who  may  be  willing  to 
examine  and  read  or  give  condensed  recitations  of  some 
of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  the  volume  under  "Good 
of  the  Order"  in  their  Granges. 

We  have  a  few  copies  left  of  both  the  State  and  National 
Grange  Proceedings  of  1891,  as  well  as  of  some  previous 
years,  which  we  would  be  pleased  to  mail  to  Patrons  desir- 
ing them  who  will  send  their  request,  with  postage  stamp. 

A.  T.  Dewev,  Sec'y  S.  G.  of  Cal. 


San  Joaquin  Granges  at  Lockefor  . 

Past  Master  Overhiser  writes,  Feb.  2,  1892,  as  follows: 
"I  expect  to  go  to  Lockeford  Grange  Saturday,  Feb.  6th. 
All  the  Granges  in  San  Joaquin  county  have  been  invited 
and  will  meet  at  10  A.  M.  I  will  install  officsrs  and  we 
will  have  a  harvest  feast.  Stockton  Grange  has  received 
an  invitation  to  attend  Elk  Grove  Grange  next  Saturday 
also,  and  were  informed  that  the  State  Master  would  be 
with  them  to  install  their  officers." 

Elk  Grove. — Worthy  Master  Davis  expects  to  be  with 
the  Elk  Grove  Grange  Saturday,'  Feb.  6th,  which  means  a 
good  time  for  those  present. 


Call  for  Special  Meetings. 

Desiring  to  open  a  vigorous  campaign  for  the  increase  of 
membership  and  the  establishment  of  new  Granges,  the 
Worthy  Master,  by  a  resolution  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, has  addressed,  through  the  Secretary  of  the  State 
Grange,  the  following  letter  to  each  Subordinate  Grange, 
looking  to  the  holding  of  special  meetings  in  all  parts  of 
the  State: 

Please  ascertain  at  the  first  meeting,  or  earlier,  if  you  can  do  so 
reliably,  if  your  Grange  will  hold  a  special  meeting,  some  time  soon, 
on  such  a  day  as  will  best  accommodate  and  save  expense  to  the 
speaker  sent  by  the  State  Grange.  The  expenses  of  the  speaker  or 
speakers  will  be  paid  by  the  State  Grange  (Subordinates  may  contrib- 
ute if  they  so  desire),  and  some  one  or  more  State  Grange  Officers 
will  address  the  Grange,  and  other  farmers,  in  public  or  private  meet- 
ing, as  your  Grange  may  desire.  The  object  in  asking  Subordinates 
to  hold  meetings,  at  other  than  regular  date,  is  to  economize  time  and 
save  money  for  the  State  Grange.  Adjoining  Granges  will  be  ad- 
dressed on  consecutive  days,  thus  giving  your  members  an  opportunity 
to  attend  two  or  more  meetings.  Please  answer  on  enclosed  form  as 
soon  as  possible,  so  the  Executive  Committee  may  be  prepared  to  act, 
and  act  intelligently. 

We  hope  every  Patron  will  take  an  interest  in  bringing 
about  successfully  the  business  named  in  the  above  circular. 
Let  every  Grange  consider  well  the  matter,  and  aid  in  every 
way  possible  to  forward  the  good  cause.  The  holding  of 
well-advertised  public  meetings  whereby  farmers  outside  of 
our  gates  shall  become  better  acquainted  with  what  the 
Grange  is  to  day,  through  improvements  that  have  been 
made  from  year  to  year  in  its  managements,  and  the  greatly 
increased  advantages  to  be  derived  by  membership  (educa- 
tional, social  and  pecuniary),  will  prove  of  great  importance 
in  forwarding  our  work  and  benefiting,  we  trust,  thousands 
who  are  not  now  members  of  the  stanch  old  Order  of  P. 
of  H.  A.  T.  Dewey,  Secretary. 


Lady  Masters. 

Last  year  California  had  three  sisters  good  and  true 
handling  "  the  gavel "  in  Subordinate  Granges.  This  year 
there  are  five  already  reported,  as  follows: 

Miss  Roxie  Dennis  Eden  Grange 

Mrs,  S  C.  Dunlap   Placerville  Grange 

Mrs.  Fannie  Lawto"  Sebastopbl  Grange 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Donal-i-o   South  Sutter  Grange 

Miss  E.  E.  Ashley  Vaca  Valley  Grange 

That's  a  good  leap  for  leap  year,  isn't  it  ?  The  brothers 
will  have  to  be  on  their  good  behavior  or  they  may  find 
themselves  ultimately  in  the  minority  of  presiding  officers, 
as  they  already  are  in  individual  membership.  In  propor- 
tion to  members,  we  think  California  has  more  lady  Mas- 
ters this  year  than  any  other  jurisdiction.  How  is  that. 
Brother  State  Secretaries  ? 

Executive  Committee  Resolutions. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  at  the  recent 
session  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  S.  G.  of  Cal. 

Whereas,  Our  Worthy  Master  has  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
Order  a  large  amount  of  labor,  and  is  being  constantly  called  on 
to  visit  Granges,  and  whereas  he  has  heretofore  expended  his  own 
means;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  he  use  his  discretion  in  making  visits  to  subordi- 
nate Granges,  and  that  his  expenses  be  paid  out  of  the  Lecture  Fund. 

Whereas,  It  is  important  that  our  Worthy  Master  make  an 
active  canvass  of  the  State  in  the  interest  of  the  Order;  organizing, 
reorganizing  and  lecturing  Granges: 

Resolved,  Thst  upon  the  presentation  of  his  itemized  bill  of  ex- 
penses, this  Executive  Committee  will  admit  the  same  and  allow  him 
three  dollars  per  day  for  the  time  actually  spent  in  such  work.  All 
such  bills  shall  bs^presented  monthly. 


In  Favorable  Condition. — Quarterly  reports  for  the 
term  ending  December  31,  1891,  have  come  in  quite 
promptly  from  nearly  all  Granges  of  California,  together 
with  the  quarterly  dues.  The  reports  generally  show  an 
increase  in  membership,  and  nearly  all  the  Granges  in  our 
directory  are  in  a  very  favorable  condition,  and  we  may  ex- 
pect some  excellent  work  done  in  the  near  future  in  nearly 
every  quarter  of  the  State. 


Death  of  Father  Hooper. — Bro.  T.  T.  Hooper,  for 
many  years  Master  of  Montezuma  Grange,  died  at  Benicia 
on  Saturday  morning  last  and  was  buried  on  Sunday  p.  M. 
from  the  Congregational  Church.  Many  Patrons  will  re- 
member the  faithful  old  veteran  long  and  kindly. 


Sonoma  County. — Pomona  Grange  has  by  resolution 
approved  the  Conger  and  Butterworth  bills.  The  same 
Grange  has  by  resolution  protested  against  any  appropria- 
tion by  the  supervisors  of  the  county  tor  a  county  exhibit 
at  the  Columbian  fair. 


Ji{ARMERS'  ^^Q^blslANeE. 


Alameda  County  Alliance  Meeting. 

A  notable  Alliance  meeting  was  held  at  Liberty  hall, 
Oakland,  on  the  i6th  inst.,  at  which  delegates  were  pres- 
ent from  Warm  Springs,  Irvington,  Niles,  Pleasanton  and 
Oakland  Alliances. 

J.  L.  Gilbert,  State  Lecturer,  one  of  the  most  faithful  and 
able  members  of  the  Order,  State  Agent  J.  M.  Moore, 
Hon.  J.  R.  Barton,  Pres.  of  Placer  County  Alliance,  and  J. 
J.  Morrison,  Lecturer  of  the  Second  Congressional  District, 
were  among  the  able  speakers  present.  Pres.  Valpey 
opened  the  meeting  at  10:15  a.  m.  Appropriate  remarks 
were  made  by  the  President,  and  the  usual  committees 
were  appointed,  including  the  following:  On  Business 
Plans,  Henry  Tyson,  H.  R.  Shaw  and  J.  E.  Jacobus;  on 
Cooperative  Banking  and  Loan  Associations,  E.  Kelsey, 
A.  T.  Dewey  and  M.  L.  Gray;  on  Resolutions,  Dewey, 
Tyson  and  Shaw.  On  request  of  Howard  Overacker, 
Chairman,  the  standing  committees  on  Cooperation  and 


Constitution  and  By-Laws  were  granted  further  time.  E. 
Kelsey  of  Committee  on  Conference  with  Federated 
Trades  reported  progress. 

Mr.  Barton  made  a  most  excellent  and  inspiring  speech, 
criticising  members  of  the  Order  in  general,  and  commit- 
tees in  particular,  for  neglecting  to  properly  perform 
their  duties  and  live  up  to  the  great  privileges  of  the  Order. 

Mr.  Gilbert's  bedrock  speeches,  remarks  and  advice  also 
won  him  the  true  appreciation  of  all  present.  Mr.  Moore, 
as  usual,  gave  an  excellent  address,  full  of  information  and 
good  advice.  Mr.  Morrison,  in  a  modest  way,  also  made 
himself  very  useful  during  the  session. 

The  happiest  feature  of  the  occasion  was  the  noonday 
lunch.  The  sisters  from  abroad  brought  full  baskets, 
which  were  well  matched  with  contributions  from  sisters 
and  friends  of  Oakland  Alliance,  making  a  bountiful  spread. 

After  lunch,  toasts  and  responses  were  given  in  a  lively 
way  for  nearly  an  hour,  the  uninitiated  invited  guests  who 
could  not  attend  the  closed  meetings  being  more  especially 
called  upon.  Among  those  who  were  very  able  and  enter- 
taining in  remarks  were  Judge  E.  M.  Gibson,  Mrs.  C.  P. 
Stetson,  Mrs.  Loomis  and  Mr.  Finson.  This  pleasant 
feature  of  the  day  will  no  doubt  be  long  and  pleasantly  re- 
membered. The  followfng  are  among  the  resolutions 
adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  we  adopt  some  system  of  cooperative  buying  that 
will  not  interfere  with  our  present  system  but  embracing  the  Roch- 
dale system,  not  necessarily  in  its  entirety,  but  such  part  of  it  as  we 
think  would  be  of  benefit  to  us,  and  that  a  committee  of  three  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  chair  to  report  at  our  next  meeting. 

Resolved.  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  investigate 
cooperative  banking  and  loan  associations,  and  report  to  this  body 
at  its  next  county  meeting,  looking  to  the  establishment  of  such  a 
State  or  county  institution. 

Resolved,  That  we  heartily  endorse  the  National  platform  adopted 
at  Ocala  in  1890,  and  reafftrmed  at  Indianapolis  in  1891;  also  the  de- 
mands of  the  State  F.  A.  &  I.  U.  of  California  adopted  October, 
X891 ;  also  the  recent  proclamation  of  Pres.  Marion  Cannon  request- 
ing Congress  not  to  grant  bonds  to  any  private  corporation  or  associ- 
ation for  building  a  Nicaragua  canal. 

The  bill  of  Commerce  and  Finance  by  Mr.  E.  Kelsey, 
which  has  been  introduced  in  Congress  by  Hon.  Jerry 
Simpson  (in  a  measure  a  substitute  for  the  sub-treasury 
plan),  was  read  and  endorsed,  and  recommended  to  the  fa- 
vorable consideration  of  the  State  and  National  Alliances. 
We  hope  to  find  room  for  this  document  in  our  columns 
later. 

Quite  a  number  of  brief  and  excellent  speeches  were  made 
by  different  members.  Pres.  Valpey  handled  the  gavel 
admirably. 

In  the  evening  a  union  meeting  of  members  of  different 
progressive  organizations  and  other  citizens  interested  in 
reform  movements  of  the  day,  was  held.  Nearly  all  pres- 
ent seemed  determined  in  favor  of  the  People's  Party 
movement. 


The  Alliance  and  the  Canal  Project. 

Citizen's  Alliance  of  Sacramento  county  has  adopted  the 
following  resolutions  : 

Resolved,  That  we  do  protest  against  the  proposed  issuance  o 
bonds  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  scheme.  That  to  issue  said  bonds 
would  be  a  repetition  of  Pacific  Railroad  experience — Credit  Mobilier 
Scandal — and  would  mean  a  watered  stock  corporation  of  five  times 
the  amount  issued. 

Resolved,  Further,  that  should  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
believe  the  canal  a  necessity,  then  the  Government  should  build  one 
and  control  the  same,  and  that  it  shall  be  free  to  vessels  floatfng  the 
American  flag. 

The  Highland  Park  Alliance  has  adopted  the  following 
resolutions : 

Resolved,  That  we  enter  our  protest  against  the  proposed  issuance 
of  bonds  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  scheme;  that  to  issue  said  bonds 
would  be  a  repetition  of  Pacific  Railroad  experience  and  Credit 
Mobilier  scandal,  and  would  mean  a  watered  stock  corporation  of 
five  times  the  amount  issued. 

Resolved,  Further,  that  should  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
believe  the  canal  a  necessity,  then  the  Government  should  build  and 
control  the  same. 


Farmers'  Alliance  Mill. 

Watsonville  Rustler. 
An  open  meeting  of  the  Farmers' Alliance  was  held  in  the 
Opera  House  last  Saturday  afternoon,  the  object  of  the 
meeting  being  to  consider  the  proposition  of  establishing 
a  flour  mill  at  Gilroy,  said  mill  to  be  built  and  managed  by 
members  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance  in  the  counties  of  Santa 
Clara,  Santa  Cruz  and  San  Benito.  Mr.  Ellis,  of  Hollis- 
ter,  a  prominent  member  of  the  organization,  addressed 
the  meeting  upon  the  subject  under  discussion,  and  set 
forth  the  advantages  that  farmers  would  derive  from 
taking  stock.  The  idea  is  to  form  a  stock  com- 
pany to  build  and  maintain  the  proposed  flour  mill,  said 
stock  to  be  issued  only  to  members  of  the  Farmers'  Alli- 
ance, the  number  of  shares  that  may  be  issued  to  each  in- 
dividual to  be  limited,  thus  precluding  the  possibility  of  a 
"freeze  out  game."  The  farmers  around  Gilroy  and 
Hollister  are  taking  an  active  interest  in  the  matter,  and 
the  object  of  Mr.  Ellis'  visit  to  this  city  was  to  awaken  a 
similar  interest  among  the  farmers  of  the  Pajaro  Valley. 


Call  tor  Special  Meetings. 

The  State  Secretary  has  returns  already  from  a  few  sub- 
ordinate Granges  in  answer  to  the  Master's  query  as  to  the 
disposition  to  hold  a  special  public  or  closed  meeting  at  a 
date  convenient  for  some  State  officer  to  visit  them  while 
on  a  circuit  of  Grange  visitations.  Every  answer  so  tar  is 
favorable.  Soon  as  regular  meetings  are  held,  let  us  hear 
from  the  balance  of  Granges. 


The  Executive  Committee  and  State  President  of  the 
F.  A.  &  I.  U.  of  California  have  appointed  J.  L.  Gilbert  of 
Reedley,  Fresno  county,  and  Jesse  Poundstone  of  Grimes, 
Colusa  county,  delegates  to  the  conference  to  be  held  at 
St.  Louis,  Februaryi22d,  1892, 


Feb,  6,  1892. 


f  AciFie  i^urald  press. 
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^Agricultural  J^otes. 


CALIFORNIA, 

Alameda. 

Skeding  Blue  Stem  Wheat.— Pleasanton  Tiines:  A  carload 
of  40,000  pounds  of  white  Australian,  blue  stem ,  seed  wheat,  ar- 
rived latelv  for  the  Rancho  del  Valle,  formerly  known  as  the 
Black  and  Rose  Tracts.  They  are  planting  about  500  acres  out 
to  this  wheat. 

Butte. 

Bee  Tbees.— Oro^^lle  Renter:  Owing  to  the  abundance  of 
suitable  food  for  bees  the  latter  are  not  here  obliged  to  lay  up 
the  store  of  honey  that  is  requisite  during  the  long  winter 
months  of  the  Eastern  States.  In  the  mountainous  parts  of  the 
county,  especially  from  3000  to  6000  feet  in  altitude,  there  are 
many  bee  trees.  In  the  vicinity  of  Mooretown,  Magalia,  Love- 
lock, Powelton,  Lumpkin  and  Merrimac  mills  many  bee  trees 
have  been  found.  In  those  high  altitudes  the  bees  seek  i  he 
pine  and  fir,  but  lower  down  they  use  the  oak  in  which  to  lay 
up  their  saccharine  stores.  D.  K.  Perkins  tells  us  that  an  alti- 
tude of  6400  feet  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Golden  Summit  mine, 
a  number  of  bee  trees  have  been  found  during  the  past  year. 

A  Labqe  Obchaed.— Biggs  Argus;  On  the  fine  orchard  and 
nursery  of  Alexander  &  Hammoa  on  Rio  Bonito,  they  have 
50  men  at  work,  some  engaged  in  winter-grafting  scions,  cut 
from  budded  trees,  into  seedling  roots,  while  others  are  plant- 
ing pits  and  doing  all  kinds  of  work  pertaining  to  the  business. 
They  will  have  a  half  million  grafted  trees  before  the  work  is 
finished.  In  apples  alone  they  will  have  over  50  varieties.  Be- 
sides the  100  acres  which  composed  the  nursery  from  which 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  trees  have  been  shipped  this  year 
they  are  preparing  another  100  acres  for  this  year's  planting. 
On  "the  200  acres  of  nursery  land  they  expect  to  raise  and  pre- 
pare for  market  next  year  over  1,000,000  trees.  Besides  plant- 
ing their  immense  nursery,  this  firm  will  extend  their  300-acre 
orchard  westward  to  the  county  road,  which  will  add  thereto 
another  100  acres. 

Tree- Planting. — Oroville  Mercury:  In  an  interview  with  H. 
C.  Hills  of  the  Thermalito  Colony  Company,  he  mentioned  the 
following  who  are  preparing  land  which  will  be  set  to  trees: 
Colonel  Frank  McLaughlin's  beautiful  140-acre  tract  is  being 
plowed,  and  t)efore  the  season  closes  will  be  entirely  set  to 
orange  trees,  making  it  one  of  the  largest  groves  in  the  State. 
M.  Goodrich  of  New  York  is  planting  15  acres  to  oranges.  W. 
J.  Martin  of  Oakland,  20  acres  to  oranges.  F.  0.  Stanton,  clerk 
of  the  Palace  hotel,  San  Francisco,  14  acres  to  oranges.  Dr.  T. 
W.  Serviss,  five  acres  to  olives.  Neal  Anderson,  five  acres  to 
oranges.  Major  Fisher  is  preparing  the  "Twelve  Trees  "  place 
for  oranges.  J.  M.  Sloane  will  put  five  acres  in  Mediterranean 
Sweets.  Geo.  Gable  and  W.  W.  Will  are  planting  40  acres  to 
deciduous  trees  in  North  Thermalito.  H.  J.  Langdon  is  pre- 
paring 100  acres  of  land  for  Col.  E.  S.Weeden  of  Chicago,  which 
will  be  planted  to  oranges  and  olives.  Not  only  in  Thermalito, 
but  in  Palermo  and  other  surrounding  colonies,  are  extensive 
preparations  beiug  made  to  put  out  hundreds  of  acres  of  trees. 
The  shipments  East  have  established  a  high  market  price  for 
Oroville  oranges,  with  great  resulting  good  to  the  whole  com- 
manity. 

Colusa. 


branch  is  about  eight  feet  long,  but  the  remarkable  thing  about 
it  is  its  size.  Six  inches  nearest  the  butt  it  is  over  one  and  one- 
quarter  inches  in  diameter  ;  then  come  two  feet,  averaging  one 
inch  in  diameter;  next  15  inches,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  ;  then  two  feet,  five-eights  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
after  this  a  foot,  one-half  inch  in  diameter,  and  next  branches 
tapering  down  to  something  small  enough  for  cutting.  When 
one  thinks  of  a  growth  of  nearly  one  and  one- half  inches  in 
diameter  within  one  season  it  is  a  most  remarkable  efi"ort  of 
nature. 

Los  Angeles. 

The  Sardine  and  the  Olive. — Pomona  Progress :  The  putting 
up  of  sardines  is  likely  to  become  an  immense  industry  in  this 
State,  now  that  the  interest  in  planting  olive  trees  promises  to 
result  in  the  production  of  olive  oil  in  sufficient  quantity  for 
the  purpose.  Our  waters  are  teeming  with  those  delicate  little 
fiaiies,  and  there  is  tin  for  the  cans  in  the  Temescal  mines,  and 
it  goes  without  saying  that  capital  is  ready,  so  that  nothing  is 
lacking  but  the  olive  oil  in  which  to  preserve  sardines;  that 
will  be  forthcoming  in  time,  now  that  olive  trees  can  be  pro- 
duced cheaply  by  the  method  discovered  by  K.  McLennan,  su- 
perintendent of  the  Pomona  Experimental  Station  while  con- 
nected with  the  Station  at  Berkeley.  He  there  s>icceeded  in 
rooting  herbaceous  cuttings  of  the  Navadillo  and  Manzanillo 
olives  under  glass,  which  were  planted  out  and  in  four  years 
from  the  cutting  the  trees  bore  fruit.  John  S.  Calkins  is  prop- 
agating some  40  varieties  of  olive  trees  by  this  method  here  in 
his  glass  houses  heated  by  hot  water  pipes,  on  Libbie  St.,  just 
south  of  the  Palomares  hotel.  He  has  now  400,000  cuttings 
planted  in  his  houses,  and  will  continue  putting  in  till  about 
the  1st  of  March,  when  the  number  will  reach  fully  half  a 
million.  During  this  spring  the  rooted  olives  will  be  planted 
in  his  nurseries  at  Casa  Blanca,  near  Riverside,  and  here  in 
Pomona.  As  soon  as  the  houses  are  empty,  the  filling  in  of 
cuttings  will  begin  again,  which  will  be  rooted  and  ready  to 
go  out  in  the  nurseries  during  the  autumn  months.  [The 
method  of  propagation  alluded  to  is  that  generally  known  as 
the  "small  cutting"  plan,  which  is  now  common  among  olive 
propagators. — Ed.  Press.] 

Monterey. 

No  Glanders  Found. — Salinas  City  Democrat:  Dr.  D.  F.  Fox, 
the  veterinarian,  who  was  sent  south  by  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors to  investigate  several  reported  cases  of  glanders  among 
horses  in  Slacks  canyon,  says  that  after  a  careful  examination 
of  the  horses  in  the  region  said  to  be  infested,  he  was  unable  to 
find  any  case  of  the  dread  disease.  He,  however,  found  one 
horse  with  symptoms  of  glanders  and  had  the  animal  placed  in 
quarantine  to  await  further  developments.  An  examination 
of  the  Wayland  horses,  among  which  Dr.  Buzard  recently 
found  the  disease  and  had  some  of  the  animals  killed,  showed 
the  disease  to  have  been  eradicated  entirely,  and  a  clean  bill  of 
health  was  given. 

A  Growing  Grain  Section.— Salinas  City  Index:  S.  M. 
Shearer  bought  the  first  barley  at  King  City  of  James  Lynn  in 
1886,  amounting  to  30,000  sacks;  also  bought  of  Thaddeus 
Berry  1000  sacks  of  barley,  and  of  J.  C.  Holmes  1000  sacks  of 
wheat  at  San  Lucas,  being  the  first  grain  of  any  consequence 
shipped  from  those  points.  Now  immense  quantities  of  grain 
are  annually  raised  in  those  sections  which,  for  their  cereal 
products,  are  becoming  more  important  every  year. 

Napa. 


and  Riverside.  Among  the  varieties  of  orange  trees  received 
are  the  Malta  Blood,  Ruby,  St.  Michael,  Valencia  Late,  Wash- 
ington Navel,  Mediterranean  Sweet.  Villa  Franca  and  other 
varieties  of  lemon  are  also  carried. 

Feuit  Tree  .Statistics.— Cor.  Times- Index :  There  ia  now 
planted  in  orchard  form  in  the  Mission,  'Id  San  Bernardino, 
154,452  orange  trees,  budded  and  seedling.  There  are  now  in 
nurseries  ready  for  removal  81,600  orange  trees  in  budded  and 
three  year-old  seedlings.  Number  of  peach  trees  32,599,  and 
97  acres  of  apricots.  The  largest  apricot  orchards  are  those  of 
Wm.  Curtis  and  H.  H.  Cole,  and  they  pay  well  every  year. 

San  Joaquin. 

Wheat  Figures.- Stockton  Independent:  A  prominent  grain 
dealer  says  that  at  the  close  of  January  44,000  tons  of  wheat 
were  on  storage  in  this  city.  The  local  consumption  io  Janu- 
ary was  not  as  large  as  usual  bee  ! use  Sperry's  and  the  Crown 
Mills  were  shut  down  most  of  the  month  to  make  the  annual 
overhauling  of  machinery.  The  output  of  grain  in  December 
was  18,000  tons,  but  in  January  the  reduction  in  stores  was 
9300  tons.  Three  large  flour  mills  will  be  in  operation  from 
tliis  time  forward,  and  with  the  fourth  mill,  near  the  railroad, 
the  daily  consumption  of  wheat  will  be  about  .500  tons! 
Monthly,  the  local  mills  will  require  about  13,000  tons  of  wheat, 
and  if  there  were  no  outside  stores  to  draw  from  there  would 
be  a  shortage  here,  but  the  mill  men  say  they  have  piles  of 
grain  in  country  warehouses  which  they  can  call  in  any  day, 
and  besides  they  are  buying  grain  every  day,  so  there  can  be  no 
great  shortage  before  the  new  crop  comes  in. 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

Grain  Crops  at  Simmler.— Cor.  San  Miguel  Cmirier :  The 
early  sown  grain  is  growing  nicely.  The  farmers  are  most 
through  seeding.  There  is  a  greater  acreage  sown  than  ever 
before,  and  the  grain  is  put  in  in  better  condition.  Early- 
sown  grain  in  Sunflower  looks  well.  Many  of  our  farmers  are 
summer-fallowing  for  fall  sowing. 

Santa  Clara. 

Grain  Never  so  Promising. — Gilroy  ffaze^e.-  Expert  farmers 
of  this  section  say  that  the  croaking  that  is  being  done  by  some 
about  the  so-called  dry  spell  is  entirely  uncalled  for.  Grain 
they  say  never  looked  better  than  now,  and  if  rain  gets  here 
again  between  the  first  and  middle  of  next  month  there  will 
be  no  trouble  about  crops. 

Tree  Planting  at  Campbell. — Cor.  San  Jose  Mercury:  The 
magnificent  rain  we  have  been  having  has  been  worth  a  great 
denl  to  grain  fields  and  pastures.  Orchards  were  not  needing 
rain,  except  that  the  ground  was  getting  rather  hard  for  plow- 
ing and  cultivating.  Many  trees  have  alrpady  been  planted  out 
and  ground  prepared  for  many  more. 

Santa  Cruz. 

Increased  Acreage  to  Berries. — Watsonville  Pajaronian: 
The  rain  interrupted  the  work  of  planting  vines  in  the  new- 
berry  fields  which  are  being  set  out  in  this  section.  There  will 
be  a  considerably  increased  acreage  in  berries  this  year. 

Shasta. 

Increased  Yield  op  Fruit. — Anaheim  Enterprise :  This  year 
will  yield  a  considerable  crop  of  fruit  from  the  orchards  planted 
in  1888.  It  will  include  such  plants  as  the  Alexander  in  Happy 
Valley,  the  two  extensive  Frisbie  orchards,  and  Weaver  & 
Campbell's  50  acres  on  the  bottom  near  town.  Especially  will 
the  increased  production  be  noticed  in  peaches,  while  the 
prunes  and  Bartlett  pears  will  come  in  for  a  good  share  though 
not  a  heavy  yield. 

Stanislaus. 

Grain  Seeding  on  the  Adobe.  —  Oakdale  Cor.  Modesto 
Herald:  A  large  area  has  been  seeded  on  the  adobe  lands  in 
the  vicinity  of  Dry  Creek  during  the  late  beautiful  weather. 

Sutter. 

Commendable  Course  ry  the  Fruit  Commissioners. — Marys- 
ville  Appeal:  The  Sutter  county  Board  of  Horticultural  Com- 
missioners are  using  every  endeavor  to  destroy  the  fruit  pests 
in  Sutter,  and  at  present  they  are  devoting  their  attention  to 
the  nurserymen.  In  order  to  prevent  the  dissemination  of 
scale  from  infested  nurseries,  nine  local  inspectors  have  been 
appointed,  and  the  trees  in  the  nurseries  in  the  vicinity  of 
Yuba  City  are  carefully  inspected  one  by  one  before  they  are 
allowed  to  be  shipped.  Mr.  Bogue  placed  an  order  last  fall  with 
a  nursery  in  Alabama  for  an  assortment  of  trees,  including 
peaches.  As  the  Fruit  Growers'  Convention  held  in  Marys- 
ville  last  November  condemned  the  practice  of  importing  East- 
ern peach  tiees,  on  account  of  the  danger  of  introducing  the 
"yellows"  and  the  Eastern  peach  root  borer,  Mr.  Bogue 
promptly  canceled  his  order  as  far  as  peach  trees  and  nursery 
stock  on  peach  root  was  concerned.  However,  as  it  was  not 
supposed  to  be  at  all  dangerous  to  import  plum  trees  on  their 
own  roots,  from  districts  not  affected  by  the  curculio,  Mr. 
Bogue  received  a  consignment  of  Simon  plum  trees.  These 
were  opened  in  the  presence  of  the  Horticultural  Commission- 
ers, and  on  being  examined  several  of  them  were  found  to  be 
infused  with  a  root  borer.  Specimens  were  immediately  sub- 
mitted to  Alexander  Craw,  State  Quarantine  Offic»-r,  who  pro- 
nounced them  the  dreaded  Eastern  peach  root  borer.  The  con- 
signment was  at  once  quarantined  and  Mr.  Bogue  has  offered 
to  destroy  the  entire  lot  and  to  import  no  more  trees  from  the 
East. 

Tulare. 

Tree-Planting  Around  Visali.\.. — Visalia  Times :  We  give 
below,  as  nearly  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain  it,  the  acre- 
age to  be  planted  in  trees  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Visalia 
thisseason  :  Encina  Fruit  Co.,  200  acres;  Visalia  F.  and  L.  Co., 
220;  Evansdale  Fruit  Co.,  35;  Flemming  Fruit  Co.,  30;  Mineral 
King  Fruit  Co.,  200;  Cain  Fruit  and  Nurserv  Co.,  110;  Land  and 
Raisin  Co.,  25;  Kelsey  place,  40;  H.  C.  Ray,' 20;  W.  C.  Pender- 
grass,  5;  J.W.  Fewell,8;  Robert  Ogden,  15;  E.  Valgard,  40;  J.  A. 
Patterson,  12;  C.  W.  Updyke,  10;  Horace  Thomas,  15;  S.  Z. 
Curtis,  30;  Wallace  &  Morton,  200;  Bishop  Ranch,  200;  Dan 
Switzer,  10;  Thos.  Jacobs  &  Bro.,  40;  C.  Bergstrom,  5;  Charley 
Lindsey,  15;  C.  J.  Giddings,  20;  Geo.  Birkenhauer,  4;  W.  H. 
Hammond,  10;  T.  Mills,  15. 

Plowing  and  Seeding  at  Exeter. — Cor.  Times:  Farmers  are 
still  very  busy  putting  in  their  crops.  Some  are  nearly  done 
seeding,  while  othfers  will  be  kept  busy  until  the  1st  of  March 
to  get  their  crops  in.  The  ground  and  weather  have  both  been 
very  favorable  for  pushing  the  work,  and  farmers  generally 
have  availed  themselves  of  these  advantages.  The  result  wUl 
be  a  very  large  acreage  sown  to  the  cereals. 

Ventura. 

A  Large  Horse  Ranch. — Ventura  Free  Press  :  The  ranch  of  J. 
D.  Patterson,  near  Hueueme,  contains  in  round  numbers  5680 
acres  in  the  ranch,  and  it  is  all  divided  and  partitioned  off  in 
order  to  be  most  convenient  for  handling  the  horses  and  rais- 
ing grain.  At  the  present  time  there  are  450  head  of  horses 
on  the  place,  some  of  which  are  very  high  bred.  They  do  not 
raise  anythinir  but  solid  horses,  such  as  draft  horses  and  the 
like,  and  do  not  incline  toward  fancy  stock.  The  ranch  sells 
from  250  to  500  head  of  hogs  each  year,  and  last  year  raised 
20,000  centals  of  barley  for  sale.  To  take  care  of  this  big  place 
requires  as  much  precision  and  study  as  to  run  a  machine 
shop.  There  are  now  15  men  employed  besides  J.  D.  Dalv, 
the  manager.  They  have  their  own  blacksmith  shop  and  do 
much  of  their  own  work. 


Crop  Prospects. — Colusa  Sun:  Crops  so  far  are  looking  well. 
The  land  along  the  river  has  been  mostly  seeded,  but  there  is 
much  grain  being  put  in  every  day.  One  week  of  fair  weather 
will  see  most  of  the  wheat  in  the  ground.  The  season  has 
been  an  exceedingly  favorable  one,  although  the  summer-fal- 
low wheat  is  not  nearly  so  forward  as  we  have  seen  it  at  this 
date.    It  is  far  enough  advanced  however  for  good  results. 

Contra  Costa. 

Fruit  Shipments. —  Martinez  Democrat:  The  amount  of 
grapes  shipped  from  Martinez  during  the  past  season  by  boat 
and  rail  is  as  follows  :  Per  rail— Table  grapes,  707,400  pounds; 
wine  grapes,  1,146,010  pounds;  total,  1,853,410  pounds,  or  976.7 
tons.  Per  boat— Wine  grapes,  1,872,000  pounds;  table  grapes, 
816,125  pounds;  total,  2,688,125  pounds,  or  13444  tons.  Besides 
the  above,  there  were  shipped  during  the  season,  per  the  Cali- 
fornia Transportation  Company's  boats  from  Martinez  2900 
boxes  Of  peaches,  averaging  40  pounds  to  the  box;  5965  boxes  of 
pears,  averaging  .50  pounds  to  the  box;  849  boxes  of  apples, 
averaging  50  pounds  to  the  box,  and  672  boxes  of  dried  fruit, 
averaging  80  pounds  to  the  box. 

Glenn. 

An  Earlt  Fruit  Belt. —Willows  Journal:  Glenn  county 
is  fortunate  in  having  an  early  fruit  belt.  The  land  in  the 
vicinity  of  Fruto,  a  few  miles  west  of  Willows,  will  produce  as 
early  fruit  as  Vacaville  or  any  other  spot  in  the  State.  The 
soil  being  a  light  sandy  loam,  and  being  protected  from  frosts 
and  cold  by  the  mountains  to  the  west  and  hills  to  the  north, 
is  considered  by  experts  to  be  equal  to  the  best  for  early  fruits. 
This  soil  needs  little  or  no  irrigation,  and  proper  cultivation 
will  keep  it  in  first-class  condition.  In  a  few  years  the  fame  of 
Fruto  will  be  known  far  and  wide,  and  the  fertile  lands  be- 
tween Willows  and  Fruto  will  become  one  vast  orchard  and 
vineyard. 

Kern, 

FiBM  Notes. — Bakersfield  CaZt/'wntan ;  About  six  years  ago, 
perhaps  5000  acres  would  cover  the  whole  number  of  acres 
planted  in  the  Tehachapi  valley  with  wheat  and  barley.  It  is 
estimated  that  at  least 30,000  acres  have  this  season  been  seeded 
over  the  area  planted  last  year.  The  mountain  valleys  do  not 
yield  grain  alone  for  their  harvest,  but  fruits;  especially  apples 
are  found  to  be  a  product  of  exceeding  excellence.  The  apples 
are  not  only  large  and  handsome,  but  keep  well  and  are  of 
delicious  flavcr  equal  to  any,  no  matter  in  what  part  of  the 
world  they  are  raised.  *  *  *  In  the  Rosedale  Colony  this 
season  nearly  4000  acres  of  virgin  land  have  been  plowed  and 
seeded  to  wheat  for  the  first  time.  Stoner  &  Duncan  have  640 
acres,  Spangler  Bros.  900  acres,  the  Kern  County  Land  Co.  900 
acres,  Mr.  Underwood  200  acres,  Mr.  Pierson  100  acres,  Mr. 
Smith  100  acres,  and  in  sundry  small  lots  600  to  800  acres. 
The  grain  is  all  up  and  looking  finely,  and  with  a  seasonable 
rain  a  splendid  crop  will  result. 

CcMMiNos'  Valley  Farm  Notes. — Cor.  Bakersfield  Echo: 
Cnmmings' Valley  contains  about  16  sections  of  land  and  is 
connecte<l  with  Tehachapi  valley  by  a  deep  canyon  of  two 
miles,  where  it  widens  out  into  another  valley  of  about  20  sec- 
tions. A  crop  here  is  a  certainty,  for  the  mountains  always 
absorb  the  moisture,  while  the  valleys  are  dry.  It  began  rain- 
ing here  on  Dec.  4tt)  and  has  kept  up  almost  incessantly  ever 
since,  until  now  we  have  had  about  16  inches  of  rain.  The 
certain  yield  is  from  12  to  20  centals  per  acre,  and  we  have  the 
enormous  arlvantage  over  other  sections  that  if,  by  any  possi- 
bility, the  crops  should  fail  for  grain,  hay  always  commands 
from  $12  Uj  $18  per  ton.  Our  hay  market  is  always  sure,  the 
great  mining  camps  of  Daggett,  CaliRo  and  Southern  California 
consnming  more  than  we  can  produce  at  from  $12  to  $18  per 
ton.  All  thi.i  land,  only  about  eight  years  ago,  was  only  con- 
sidered fit  for  a  cattle  range. 

Rkmarkablb  Growth. — Bakersfield  OaUfomian:  R.  Frisselle 
brought  from  the  Rosedale  vineyard  one  branch  of  the  past 
season's  growth,  from  a  vine  not  yet  two  years  old.  The 


Displacing  the  Plow. — Napa  Register:  Before  the  fall  rains 
commenced  this  season,  several  farmers  in  this  vicinity  used 
disc  or  cutaway  harrows  or  cultivators  of  different  patterns  to 
prepare  ground  for  barley,  wheat  or  oats.  Some  grain  or  hay 
land  was  sown  before  cultivating.  These  harrows  seem  to  be 
growing  in  popularity  with  farmers,  and  the  result  of  the  har- 
vest next  fall  on  fields  thus  prepared  will  be  closely  watched 
and  freely  commented  upon. 

Olives  Taking  the  Place  of  Vines. — Napa  Register:  Eight 
years  ago,  F.  Borreo  planted  on  his  hill  ranch  near  Napa  Soda 
Springs,  1500  olive  trees  of  the  Picholine  variety,  that  have 
made  excellent  growth  and  have  fruited  well.  He  is  this 
season  planting  in  his  Bay  View  vineyard,  3000  Mission  olive 
trees,  each  of  which  takes  the  place  of  every  third  vine.  This 
brings  the  trees  21  feet  apart.  Olive  trees  planted  in  the  red 
soil  on  Mr.  Borreo's  vineyard  commence  bearing  fruit  at  the 
age  of  five  years.  His  eight-year-old  trees  bore  about  a  gallon 
of  berries  per  tree.  The  proprietor  of  this  olive  orchard  is  very 
careful  to  fertilize  them  at  stated  periods.  "It  is  considerable 
work  to  do  this,"  said  Mr.  Borreo,  "but  it  pays.  The  trees 
make  a  more  vigorous  growth  and  bear  more  and  larger  fruit." 
That  Napa-grown  olives  will  make  an  excellent  quality  of  oil 
has  been  proven  by  repeated  experiments.  That  olive  culture 
will  at  not  a  very  distant  day  become  one  of  our  prominent  in- 
dustries is  evident  to  any  close  observer.  In  many  of  the  vine- 
yards near  St.  Helena,  especially  among  those  on  the  hills  on 
either  side  of  the  valley,  many  olive  trees  are  being  planted  this 
winter,  the  owners  having  in  view  the  same  idea  entertained 
by  Mr.  Borreo,  which  is  that  if  the  vineyards  are  destroyed  by 
phylloxera,  or  any  other  cause,  the  olive  orchards  will  remain. 
There  is  at  least  one  fine  olive  orchard  in  the  hills  near  Calis- 
toga. 

Veterinary  Surgeon  Appointed. — Calistogian:  The  Napa 
county  Board  of  Supervisors  took  the  following  action  in  refer- 
ence to  the  glanders.  It  having  come  to  the  knowledge  of  this 
Board  that  a  case  of  glanders  exists  among  the  live  stock  of  this 
county  ;  now  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  Ordinance  No. 
29  of  the  county  of  Napa,  it  is  hereby  ordered  that  Newton  Cos- 
sitt,  a  competent  veterinary  surgeon,  be  and  he  is  hereby  ap- 
pointed to  examine  into  such  case  and  any  other  cases  of  glan- 
ders or  contagious  disease  among  live  stock  that  he  may  have 
reason  to  believe  exists  in  this  county,  and  if  he  shall  find  such 
disease  to  exist,  said  veterinary  surgeon  shall  require  the  owner 
of  the  diseased  animal  to  deprive  the  same  of  life  as  required 
by  law  and  the  form  of  said  Ordinance. 

Sacramento. 

Hop  Notes. — Sacramento  News:  No  contracts  are  reported 
during  the  week,  growers  declining  to  article  on  the  basis  of 
12i,  which  is  all  dealers  will  offer  for  new  crop  1892.  Already 
the  contest  for  the  first  bale  of  1892  hops  has  begun  and  differ- 
ent growers  are  inclined  to  wager  small  amounts  as  to  their 
chances.  Pruning  will  commence  in  two  weeks,  and  some 
plowing  will  be  done  earlier.  The  increase  of  the  last  acreage 
will  be  much  larger  than  supposed  a  few  weeks  ago,  a  number 
of  old  hopmen  having  lately  announced  their  intention  of  re- 
embarking  in  the  industry.  P.  M.  Rooney  may  be  mentioned 
among  this  number.  T.  B.  Lovdal  and  C,  L.  Munger  will  add 
to  their  yards.  W.  H.  Leeman  will  increase  his  plant  by  30 
acres  of  new  hops.  W.  P.  Menke  will  build  a  new  kiln  and 
cooling  rooms,  as  will  also  J.  J.  Merkley  of  Yolo. 

San  Bprnardlno. 

Plowing  and  Seeding. — Chino  Champion:  Plowing  and 
planting  are  going  steadily  on  over  the  Chino  ranch.  The 
steam  plow  is  now  at  work  east  of  Euclid  avenue  on  land  that 
had  never  been  plowed  before,  and  about  a  dozen  gangs  with 
teams  are  at  work  at  different  places. 

Citrus  Trees  from  Florida. — Ontario  Observer:  J.T.  Lindley 
has  received  from  Florida  nurseries  20,000  orange  and  lemon 
trees.  The  trees  arrived  in  fine  condition,  and  are  as  smooth, 
fine  and  vigorous  as  any  ever  imported.  The  slock  is  the 
Florida  sour  variety,  the  buds  being  from  the  groves  of  Ontario 
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Two  Towns. 

Brother  1  you  with  growl  and  frown, 
Why  don't  you  move  from  Grurabletown, 
Where  everything  is  tumble-down 

And  life  Is  always  dreary? 
Move  over  into  Gladville,  where 
Your  face  will  don  a  happy  air 
And  lay  aside  the  look  of  care 

For  smiles  all  bright  and  cheery. 

In  Grumbletown  there's  not  a  joy, 
But  has  a  shadow  of  alloy 
That  will  its  happiness  destroy 

And  make  you  to  regret  it. 
In  Gladville  they  have  not  a  care 
But  what  it  looks  inviting  there, 
And  has  about  it  something  fair 

That  makes  them  pleased  to  get  it. 

'Tis  strange  how  diffcirent  these  towns 

Of  ours  are  !    Good  cheer  abounds 

In  one,  and  gruesome  growls  and  frowns 

Are  always  in  the  other. 
If  your  skies  of  ashen  gray 
"Would  change  for  sunny  smiles  of  May, 
From  Grumbletown,  oh,  haste  away; 

Move  into  Gladville,  brother. 

—Samuel  Walter  Foss. 


A  Leap  Year  Lyric. 


If,  hiding  now  my  face  from  thee, 

I  should  reveal  my  heart, 
And  thou  therein  couldst  only  see 

How  dear  to  me  thou  art, 
Thou  wouldst  not  wantonly  disdain 

A  sanctuary  where 
Thine  image  must  enthroned  remain 

The  sovereign  idol  there  1 
Then  howsoever  high  thy  state, 

Mine  howsoever  low, 
I  would  not  murmur  at  my  fate, 

Nor  weary  of  its  woe, 
For  I  would  know  thy  heart  had  seen 

No  heart  so  leal  as  mine, 
And  wert  thou  worshiped  of  a  queen. 

Less  royalty  were  thine  I 

II. 

I  would  not  quench  this  fashion  fraught 

With  tenderness  so  sweet. 
Though  I  may  only  lay  in  thought 

Its  treasures  at  thy  feet; 
For  if,  concealing  from  thy  sight 

The  altar  and  its  flame, 
I  p^ibs  again  into  the  night, 

As  lonely  as  I  came — 
Unseen  thy  sorrows  still  to  weep, 

Unknown  thy  joy  to  share. 
One  hope  would  yet  survive  to  keep 

My  spirit  from  despair; 
Mayhap  a  fairer  day  will  dawn, 

And  I  may  live  to  see 
Thvheartfrom  lighter  loves  withdrawn  — 

Then  thou  wilt  come  to  me  ! 

—  Theo.  H.  Hill. 


The  New  Botany. 

[Written  for  the  Rdeal  Press  by  Margaret  B.  Hakvet.J 

"To  minister  delight  to  man. 
To  beautify  the  earth." 

As  little  children  we  learned  these  lines  by  Mary  Howitt, 

and  thought  we  knew  why  flowers  were  created.    But  now 

the  wise  men  of  science  are  telling  us  that  we  were  all 

wrong — that  Mary  Howitt  did  not  know  what  she  was 

talking  about,  that  our  belief  in  the  beautiful  ministry  of 

flowers  must  perish  like  the  other  innocent  delusions  of 

childhood. 

I  like  to  think  that  the  flower  is  the  crown  of  the  plant 
and  that  the  lovely  colors  of  the  blossoms  are  their  own  ex- 
cuse for  being.  But  now  I  am  told  that  colors  in  flowers 
exist  solely  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  insects,  and  that 
flowers  only  appear  when  the  plant  is  in  a  degenerate  or  im- 
poverished state. 

The  fragrance  of  a  flower  is  not  "  prayer-breathing  in- 
cense," nor  anything  like  it.  It  is  only  a  lure  for  moths, 
butterflies  or  bees  to  draw  them  to  the  honey.  The  colored 
streaks  so  often  seen  on  petals,  as  in  the  pelargonium  and 
pansy,  are  "  honey  guides,"  or  tracks  to  the  center  of  the 
flower,  which  lines,  an  insect's  feet  will  instinctively  follow. 
Petals  themselves  are  nothing  more  than  resting  places  for 
insects. 

White  flowers  generally  attract  insects  that  fly  at  night, 
as  white  corollas  are  more  conspicuous  in  the  dark  than 
others.  Such  flowers  as  have  tubular  blossoms  draw  the 
inserts  with  long  feelers.  It  is  to  attract  nocturnal  insects 
that  some  flowers  are  more  fragrant  at  night  than  at  any 
other  time,  and  flowers  having  inconspicuous  corollas  often 
make  up  for  the  deficiency  by  heavy  perfume. 

According  to  this,  it  would  seem  that  a  flower  was  a 
mere  convenience  for  insects.  Some  scientists  to-day  would 
have  us  adopt  this  view.  They  say  that  if  God  did  di- 
rectly create  flowers.  He  did  not  care  whether  man  would 
ever  see  them  or  not — man  was  left  out  of  the  question 
altogether.  And  He  did  not  create  them  for  His  own 
pleasure — such  things  as  flowers  are  beneath  His  notice. 
And  He  did  not  care  whether  they  were  beautiful  or  not — 
His  first  thought  was  to  gratify  the  insect.  Some  flowers 
are  not  beautiful;  they  have  no  need  to  be,  for  they  can  be 
fertilized  by  the  wind.  Among  these  are  the  blossoms  of 
grasses  anri  forest  trees. 

1  like  to  think  that  I  am  as  good  as  an  insect,  seeing  that 
I  am  of  mr)re  value  than  mnny  sparrows,  and  I  love  to  re- 
member that  when  our  Lord  was  on  earth  He  noticed  the 
lilies  of  the  field.  However,  my  mind  isn't  strictly  scien- 
tific.   I  would  rather  believe  that  the  insect  was  the  servant 


of  the  flower  than  that  the  flower  was  the  convenience  of 
the  insect;  for,  in  these  days,  we  must  adopt  one  conclu- 
sion or  the  other. 

It  is  now  pretty  well  established  that  there  is  a  closer  re- 
lation between  flowers  and  insects  than  was  ever  suspected 
until  recent  years.  One  cannot  exist  without  the  other. 
We  have  long  had  a  high  appreciation  of  the  bee,  but  it  is 
only  lately  that  we  began  to  believe  that  it  had  anything 
more  to  do  than  to  gather  honey.  Now  the  fact  has  be- 
come well  known  that  in  New  Zealand  and  elsewhere  clover 
never  perfects  itself  because  there  are  no  bees.  A  great 
law  in  nature  is  that  of  cross-jertilization,  as  necessary  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom  as  in  the  animal.  A  bee  on  its 
travels  carries  the  pollen  from  one  flower  to  the  seed-vessel 
of  another,  serving  the  plants  even  more  than  robbing 
them. 

And  we  must  revise  our  judgment  of  the  butterfly  and 
the  moth.  From  time  immemorial  these  have  served  as 
the  emblems  of  foolishness  and  uselessness,  as  contrasted 
with  the  industry  of  the  bee.  But  they  fill  quite  as  impor- 
tant a  place  in  the  economy  of  nature  as  the  bee  does.  The 
only  great  difference  is,  certain  species  of  flowers  attract  one 
kind  of  insect,  while  other  species  attract  others,  and 
humming  birds,  as  well  as  other  birds,  sometimes  aid  the 
insects. 

When  the  flower  is  fertilized  it  begins  to  wither  away. 
It  has  no  further  need  to  attract  insects.  The  plant  may 
recover  from  its  impoverished  state,  which  showed  itself  in 
an  excess  of  colored  leaves.  A  regular  green  leaf  is 
the  only  perfect  ont— petals,  or  flower  leaves  ;  sepals,  or 
calyx  leaves  ;  stamens,  or  outer  central  organs,  and  pistils, 
or  inner  central  organs,  are  all  imperfect  or  undeveloped 
leaves.  Had  the  plant  been  in  a  perfectly  healthy  condi- 
tion, these  would  have  all  been  green  and  properly  ar- 
ranged in  branches.  Flower-bearing  then  is  a  species  of 
sickness  in  a  plant.  Its  life  and  vigor  can  be  prolonged  if 
it  can  be  kept  from  bearing. 

This  is  the  science  of  to-day,  strangely  as  it  may  sound. 
It  seems  like  a  step  backward.  It  reminds  us  of  the  old 
dogma,  now  well-nigh  outgrown,  that  the  conditions  of  birth 
in  the  human  family  are  the  result  of  a  curse. 

Before  the  plant  can  recover  it  must  ripen  its  fruit.  But 
ripening  means  withering  or  rotting.  The  brilliant  colors 
of  the  peach  are  but  the  beginnmg  of  decay,  caused  by  the 
plant  giving  it  less  and  less  of  nourishment.  The  bright 
hues  of  autumnal  leaves  are  traced  to  a  similar  cause. 
Frost  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  phenomenon,  any  more 
than  it  has  with  the  pink  of  June  roses,  or  the  scarlet  of 
March's  maples.  To  change  color  in  autumn  is  the  natural 
way  for  the  leaves  to  ripen — or,  more  correctly,  to  degen- 
erate.   The  reason  is  the  leaf  is  losing  its  nourishment. 

A  plant  is  in  a  perfect  state  only  after  it  has  ceased  bear- 
ing, or  before  it  has  commenced.  That  is,  when  it  is  pro- 
ducing the  largest,  handsomest  leaves,  or  all  green  leaves. 
We  begin  to  see  now  why  so  many  plants  bloom  before  the 
leaves  appear,  or  why  the  leaves  grow  larger  after  the 
flowers  and  fruit  have  gone.  It  is  because  producing 
leaves  is  the  real  business  of  the  plant — perpetuating  the 
species  is  a  troublesome  interruption.  Plants  don't  exist 
for  flowers  and  fruit  at  all,  but  for  such  commonplace  uses  as 
to  furnish  food  to  animals,  to  shelter  them  and  to  influence 
climate  and  rainfall.  Man  may  delude  himself  into  the  be- 
lief that  plants  are  beautiful  or  ornamental,  but  these  ideas 
had  no  place  in  the  original  purpose. 

If  there  was  a  purpose,  scientists  admit  that  there  may 
be  a  great  First  Cause,  but  it  is  many  degrees  farther  away 
than  we  had  previously  supposed.  There  is  no  design  in 
the  fact  that  a  wild  rose,  in  a  state  of  nature,  always  has 
five  petals,  while  a  lily  has  six.  These  numbers  were  acci- 
dental, while  the  petals  themselves  grew  out  of  the  necessi- 
ties of  some  insect.  Flowers,  as  we  know  them,  are  later 
luxuries  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Such  brilliantly  colored 
blooms  as  lilies  and  orchids  are  recent  developments  after 
a  long  series  of  monotonous  ferns  and  lycopodiums.  Are 
we  to  conclude  that  the  vegetation  of  to-day,  with  its 
gorgeous  blossoms  is  in  a  degenerate  state? 

Until  recent  years,  botanists  supposed  that  plants  lived 
on  elements  drawn  from  the  air,  the  water  and  the  earth. 
But  of  late  the  surprising  discovery  has  been  made  that 
there  were  such  things  as  carnivorous  plants.  If  insects 
fertilized  plants  and  insects  fed  upon  plants,  it  ought  not  to  be 
so  very  strange  that  plants  sometimes  fed  upon  insects. 
The  first  plant  known  to  be  carnivorous  was  the  Dionaa 
inuscipula,  or  Venus'  fly-trap,  of  North  Carolina.  This 
has  leaves  armed  with  singular-looking  hairs.  The  leaves 
are  remarkably  irritable,  closing  suddenly  at  the  slightest 
touch.  The  hairs  imprison  the  unwary  insect  that  may 
have  stepped  upon  a  leaf.  It  has  been  found  that  the  leaf 
secretes  a  peptic  fluid,  which  actually  digests  flies  and 
gnats. 

Quite  lately  the  list  of  carnivorous  plants  has  been  ex- 
tended to  include  the  sundews  and  butterworts.  Now  the 
question  arises,  May  it  not  be  extended  indefinitely.-'  If 
the  world  is  teeming  with  animalculae,  may  not  all  plants 
be  carnivorous,  even  those  never  before  suspected  to  be 
such?  The  question  opens  a  field  for  research  well  nigh 
boundless. 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  new  science  of  botany, 
we  may  at  least  be  sure  that  it  is  something  quite  different 
from  the  botany  of  the  old  scientists.  Not  that  they  were 
wrong,  always — but  that  the  science  includes  more.  The 
new  botany  is  but  15  years  old,  or  less;  its  votaries  are  so 
few  that  they  can  be  counted  on  one's  fingers.  Now,  what 
a  golden  opportunity  for  our  growing  girls — why  should 
they  not  distinguish  themselves  in  this  line  as  well  as  any 
other?  If  the  leading  scientists  of  the  future  are  to  be 
women,  let  the  girls  begin  now  and  extend  the  new  lines  in 
botany.  Perhaps  it  will  be  theirs  to  prove  that  the  botan- 
ists of  to-day  are  not  quite  right  after  all — that  flowers 
really  do  exist, 

"  To  minister  delight  to  man, 
To  beautify  the  earth." 


— Every  man  in  the  world  is  telling  what  he  would  do  if 
he  were  a  woman,  and  every  woman  is  telling  what  she 
would  not  do  if  she  were  a  man. 


How  Cornelius  Flynn  Pleased  the  Old  Polks. 

"  Yes,  Mrs.  Haley,  I  was  wunst  jilted,  as  ye  call  it,''  said 
the  handsome  Irish  Canadian,  as  he  settled  himself  in  a 
comfortable  position  in  which  to  tell  a  story. 

We,  the  children  of  the  house,  gathered  about  to  listen, 
for  there  was  an  attraction  about  Corneil's  stories  that 
made  us  forsake  our  games. 

We  young  ones  were  all  born  in  Canada,  but  our  parents 
were  Protestant  Irish,  and  we  had  the  sense  of  humor 
which  belongs  to  that  wit-loving  race. 

Cornell  was  in  a  happy  frame  of  mind  that  night,  owing 
to  the  near  approach  of  his  second  marriage. 

Mother  had  heard  from  a  not  overly  discreet  neighbor 
that  in  her  youth  she  had  refused  an  oflfer  from  Corneil 
Flynn.  Therefore  when  Corneil  in  his  elation  over  his  ap- 
proaching marriage  boastfully  asserted  that  he  was  still 
able  to  cut  out  any  of  the  young  fellows,  mother  must  lay 
his  pride  by  an  allusion  to  his  former  lack  of  success 

"Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha!''  roared  Corneil.  "  So  my  old 
sweetheart  can't  keep  a  secret.  Now,  Mrs.  Haley,  I  know 
ye  was  amazed  that  any  girl  could  refuse  as  likely  a  youth 
as  I  was  twenty-five  years  ago,  but  Mrs.  Jennings,  she  was 
Nannie  Cooley,  surely  did.  I  never  heard  a  body  say  no 
to  anything  as  spiteful  as  she  did  to  the  offer  of  me  hand. 

"  You  see,"  continued  Corneil,  "I  had  nine  brothers  and 
sisters,  all  married  before  I  was,  and  not  wan  of  them  mar- 
ried to  suit  the  parents. 

"  Now,  says  I,  but  it  must  be  hard  to  raise  so  many  chil- 
dren up  to  disappoint  wan.  Nine  disappointments  for  me 
poor  old  mother;  I  wonder  how  she  bore  them  all,  sez  I. 

"' Sure  mother,' sez  I,  '  your  tenth  child  will  marry  to 
plase  you.  You'll  have  a  daughter-in-law  to  your  likin' 
when  Corneil  marries,  if  any  girl  ye  like  will  have  me.' 

"  'As  if  any  one  could  refuse  ye,'  said  mother,  looking  at 
me  handsome  form.  'Are  ye  thinking  of  marrying,  Cor- 
neil ?'  questioned  mother  with  a  look  as  if  she  was  ready  to 
advise  me. 

"  '  No,  mother;  I  must  first  have  a  nest  for  me  bird.' 

"  Well,  after  that  I  built  a  log  house  on  the  fifty  acres  I 
was  clearing,  and  went  to  housekeeping  by  myself.  Wan 
evening  I  returned  to  me  cabin  very  tired  and  hungry  and 
not  a  bite  cooked  to  eat.  I  was  that  tired  I  felt  that  I  had 
rather  go  to  bed  without  supper  than  to  cook  for  meself. 
My  breakfast  dishes  were  sitting  there  all  grasy  and  dirty, 
for  a  man  won't  wash  dishes  until  he  has  to. 

"I  had  had  only  a  cold  bite  for  me  dinner,  so  for  the 
sake  of  my  health  I  finally  made  a  cup  of  tea,  but  I  swore 
a  big  oath  that  I  would  never  cook  another  meal  until  I 
knew  where  I  was  to  get  me  a  wife. 

"  After  I  drank  me  tea  I  dressed  meself  in  me  Sunday 
best  and  rode  over  to  mother's.  It  was  twelve  o'clock  when 
I  knocked  at  the  door,  and  me  mother  was  greatly 
alarmed. 

"  'Cornelius,  me  boy,  what  brings  ye  home  at  this  hour  of 
the  night,  waking  honest  people  from  their  drames.' 

"  '  It's  this,  mother,  I  swore  I'd  never  cook  another  meal 
until  I  knew  where  I  was  to  get  me  a  wife.' 

"  '  An'  where  are  ye  goin'  for  one,'  says  mother,  anxious 
like. 

"*  Well,  mother,' says  I, 'ye  know  I  have  promised  to 
plase  you  in  this  matter,  and  so  I  am  here  for  advice.' 

" 'Sure,  Corneil,  there  is  Nannie  Cooley,  as  likely  a  girl 
as  ye'll  find,  and  nate  as  a  pin.    I  am  sure  you  can  git  her.' 

"'Then,  mother,  I'll  straightway  ask  her,'  said  I,  but 
me  heart  was  very  heavy,  for  I  was  thinking  of  Nellie  Mc- 
Naughton,  a  little  Scotch  lassie  over  London  way.  There 
had  never  been  anything  said  between  Nellie  and  I,  but 
we  understood  each  other,  and  as  mother  was  fond  of  her 
I  had  thought  she  would  have  chosen  her,  but  the  course 
of  true  love  never  ran  smoothly. 

"  I  was  pledged  to  plase  mother,  so  I  rode  over  to 
Cooley's — was  there  in  time  for  breakfast.  Mr.  Cooley 
met  me  with  a  smile,  as  if  he  knew  something  was  up.  He 
had  my  horse  cared  for,  and  we  talked  some  about  log- 
ging, and  then  I  mentioned  the  hardship  of  logging  and 
housekeeping  at  the  same  time.  'You  should  marry,'  said 
Mr.  Cooley  with  a  rare  smile  and  a  significant  wink  at  the 
three  girls. 

"  That's  what  I  came  to  see  about,  and  if  Miss  Nannie 
will  have  me,  with  your  consent,  this  day  month  we  will  be 
married.    What  do  you  say,  Miss  Nannie? 

"  Her  sisters  giggled,  and  Nannie  told  me  no  as  cross  as 
a  bear.  Then  I  asked  her  sister  May,  an'  if  you'll  believe 
me,  with  the  same  result.  Me  heart  was  in  me  boots  when 
I  asked  Eliza  Ann,  the  third  girl,  if  she  would  have  me. 
She  hung  her  head  and  blushed  and  I  could  hardly  hear 
her  say  no,  she  spoke  so  faltering  like.  I  never  knew  how 
precious  Nellie  was  to  me  till  I  saw  Eliza  Ann  hesitating 
there  and  looking  as  if  she  meant  to  accept  me. 

"  All  right  girls,  sez  I,  ye  might  go  farther  and  fare 
worse,  but  if  none  of  ye'll  have  me  I  must  go  elsewhere. 

"  '  Cornelius,  me  boy,'  says  Mr.  Cooley  as  he  helped  me 
saddle  my  horse,  '  1  think  ye  went  a  bit  too  fast  with  the 
girls.  Come  again  and  perhaps  their  answer  will  be  differ- 
ent,' but  I  shook  my  head  and  I  tried  to  look  downhearted. 

"  Then  I  went  to  mother  and  told  her  that  neither  Miss 
Nannie  nor  the  sisters  would  look  at  me. 

"  '  The  proud  upstarts  !  '  said  mother,  very  angry  like, 
'  I  wonder  I  never  thought  of  little  Nellie  McNaughton. 
She's  worth  a  dozen  like  the  Cooley  girls.  'Twas  her  that 
made  all  the  nice  hot  poultices  for  me  rheumatism,  and  I 
belave  she  likes  ye,  Corneil,  as  what  sensible  girl  would 
not  ?  She'll  not  refuse  ye  like  thim  consated  huzzies  of  old 
Cooley's.' 

;'  I  told  mother  I'd  take  dinner  with  her  and  go  and  see 
Nellie  in  the  evening.  My  heart  was  baling  so  at  the  men- 
tion of  Nellie  I  was  afraid  mother  would  hear  it. 

"  Nellie  met  me  at  the  gate,  and  if  I  had  not  been  afraid 
of  being  too  sudden,  I  would  have  asked  her  there  to  have 
me.  So  I  waited  till  everybody  had  gone  to  bed,  and  then 
I  took  her  in  me  arms  and  told  her  how  I  loved  her  and 
how  me  parents  were  waiting  to  welcome  her. 

"  Sure  I  plazed  meself  and  me  mother  too  that  time,  an', 
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as  ye  know,  Nellie  and  I  spent  twelve  happy  years  to 
gether,  and  then  God  took  her  home. 

"  My  mother  was  never  very  friendly  with  the  Cooleys 
after  that,  and  never  missed  an  opportunity  of  alluding  to 
my  fortunate  marriage  when  in  their  presence." 

Here  Cornelius  withdrew  without  even  mentioning  the 
second  Mrs.  Flynn. 

"  His  thoughts  are  with  the  lost  Nellie,"  said  mother  - 
Aunt  Betsey  in  Prairie  Farmer. 


The  Universiiy  Extension  Lectures. 

LWiitten  for  the  Rural  Press  by  M.  M.  S.  P.] 

To  the  readers  of  the  Rural  Press  in  and  about  San 
Francisco,  it  will  be  interesting  to  know  that  these  lectures, 
just  no%v  on  difTerent  ones  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  are  open 
to  all  frielids  of  the  University. 

There  is  a  course  of  lectures  at  Berkeley  which  is  open 
to  the  public;  and  the  appreciation  of  this  opportunity  was 
very  evident  from  the  fact  that  at  the  last  lecture  given  by 
Prof.  Moses  on  "  The  Characteristics  of  Spanish  Civiliza- 
tion," there  was  scarcely  standing  room  in  the  large  hall. 

The  teachers  of  the  San  Francisco  Girls'  High  School 
had  taken  their  pupils  over  to  the  lecture,  and  much  en- 
thusiasm was  shown  by  these  young  students,  many  of 
whom  will  one  day  enter  those  classic  walls  for  a 
four  years'  course. 

All  effort  to  cement  the  relationship  between  our  com- 
mon schools  and  the  University  is  toward  higher  educa- 
tion and  is  highly  praiseworthy. 

The  next  lecture  at  Berkeley  is  entitled  "  A  Glimpse  of 
Japan,"  and  will  be  given  at  the  Assembly  Hall  on  Feb. 
loth  by  ex-President  Horace  Davis. 

The  lecture  will  begin  at  2:15  p.  M.  and  last  one  hour. 
Those  going  over  from  San  Francisco  should  take  the  i 
p.  M.  boat.  The  entire  cost  of  the  trip  from  the  foot  of 
Market  St.  is  the  two  bit  ferry  ticket. 

The  University  Extension  lectures  are  given  each  Friday 
afternoon,  at  4  P.  M. ,  in  the  lecture  room  of  the  Academy 
of  Science  building  on  Market  St. 

On  Friday,  the  22d  inst.,  the  subject  was  "  Othello."  The 
next  two  lectures  will  be  on  the  subject  of  "  King  Lear,  ' 
and  the  play  succeeding  these  will  be  that  of  "  Coriolanus." 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  these  lectures  will  furnish 
an  adequate  equivalent  for  a  university  education. 

They  are  merely  intended  to  extend  the  influence  and 
the  beneficial  effect  of  University  work  as  done  at  Berkely 
by  the  teachers  and  a  few  advanced  pupils  who  occasion- 
aly  read  papers  bearing  on  the  plays  presented. 

Of  course  such  instruction  is  merely  a  fragment  of  the 
work  done  at  the  University,  but  so  imbued  do  many  be- 
come with  the  mental  atmosphere  that  permeates  such 
assemblages,  that  sleeping  ambition  is  roused  in  many  a 
mind,  and  a  resolve  made  to  take  the  full  University  course 
if  possible;  at  any  rate,  to  get  more  knowledge. 

When  we  consider  that  at  a  University  is  gathered  much 
of  the  best  educational  talent  of  the  State,  it  seems  but 
proper  that  this  talent  should  be  of  the  highest  service  to 
the  people,  at  the  disposal  not  only  of  those  who  can  go  to 
the  University,  but  in  as  far  as  is  practicable,  to  those  who 
cannot  go  to  the  University. 

Viewed  in  this  light  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Univer- 
sity to  send  some  portion  of  its  benefits  to  the  many  whose 
ties  and  duties  prevent  their  accepting  the  whole. 


Spice  of  Life. 

— A  conscience  that  is  not  troublesome  is  worthless. 
— Keep  your  toes  out  of  the  way  and  nobody  will  step 
on  them. 

— Necessity  knows  no  law,  and  is  generally  too  poor  to 
hire  a  1  iwyer. 

—  There  is  something  as  good  as  bravery  in  getting 
scared  in  time. 

— The  anarchist  is  a  man  who  cannot  stand  other  men's 
prosperity. 

— There  are  almost  as  many  prodigal  fathers  as  there 
are  prodigal  sons. 

— A  fanatic  is  a  man  who  takes  a  burning  interest  in 
something  we  don't  like. 

— Some  bad  habits  must  be  much  disgusted  with  the 
fellows  they  have  caught. 

— Wet  feet  and  warm  whiskies  are  good  things  from  the 
undertaker's  point  of  view. 

— Man  may  want  but  little  here  below,  but  he  makes  an 
awful  fuss  because  he  doesn't  get  it. 

— Some  people  are  all  the  time  afraid  they  are  going  to 
die.    Their  friends  are  all  the  time  afraid  they  won't. 

— There  are  times  in  a  man's  life  when  the  way  to  earn 
his  friendship  and  gratitude  is  to  ask  him  no  questions. 

— When  you  borrow  money  you  borrow  trouble,  but  at 
the  same  time  you  sometimes  increase  the  trouble  of  the 
fellow  who  lends  it  to  you. 

— "  You'll  let  me  go  to  your  wedding,  will  you  not?" 
said  one  giil  to  another  companion.  "  Upon  my  word  I 
can't  promise.  My  folks  are  in  such  a  rage  about  my  wed- 
ding that  1  am  not  sure  they  will  let  me  go  to  it  myself.  ' 

—  "Mr.  Jones,  don't  you  think  women  are  more  sensible 
than  men  ?'■  asked  Mrs.  Smith.  And  Jones,  after  scratch- 
ing his  favorite  bump  for  a  moment  or  two,  said:  "Why 
certainly  they  are.  They  marry  men,  and  men  only  marry 
women." 

— "  Did  you  ever  meet  a  real  pirate?"  asked  a  young 
lady.  "  Yes,"  replied  the  old  naval  officer;  "  once,  on  the 
coast  of  Kent."  "  How  delightful  !  And  did  he  sail  on  a 
lon^',  low,  rakish-looking  craft  painted  black?  "  "  No;  he 
kept  a  seaside  hotel." 

—A  cliss  in  natural  history  was  called  up  for  recitation. 
The  ^each'r  talked  to  them  about  the  relations  of  friend- 
ship between  man  and  animals,  and  then  asked  a  girl:  "Do 
animals  really  possess  the  sentiment  of  affection  ? ''  "Yes, 
almo  t  always,"  answered  the  little  girl.  "  And  now,"  said 
the  teacher,  turning  to  a  little  boy,  "  tell  me  what  animal 
has  the  greatest  natural  fondness  for  man."  "  Woman," 
said  the  boy. 


^OUJMG  ]E{0LKS'  QobUJ^N. 

Resisting  Temptation. 

[Written  for  tlie  Rural  Press  by  Caroline  E.  Sanders  ] 
"  Nearly  every  boy  in  school  has  some  kind  of  a  watch 
but  me,"  said  Wilhelm  Costar  to  himself  as  he  was  going 
to  school  one  morning. 

His  bright,  good-humored  looking  face  wore  a  frown 
that  did  not  seem  to  belong  there,  though  it  was  not  the 
first  time  it  had  been  clouded  with  that  same  thought. 

Wilhelm's  father  was  in  moderate  circumstances  and 
could  afford  to  dress  his  son  neatly  and  give  him  many 
advantages,  but  no  such  luxury  as  a  watch  might  be,  yet 
the  boy  foolishly  allowed  himself  to  often  dwell  upon  the 
thought  of  the  pleasure  and  profit  it  would  be  to  possess 
one.  How  he  would  know  just  when  to  go  to  bed  and 
when  to  get  up — not  reflecting  that  his  mother  was  a  very 
good  timepiece  in  those  matters — and  then  it  would  be  so 
much  more  agreeable  to  pull  out  his  own  watch  and  look 
at  the  time,  instead  of  always  having  to  ask  one  of  the  other 
boys. 

He  was  pursuing  this  train  of  thought  and  so  engrossed 
by  it  that  he  almost  stepped  on  a  pocket-book  which  was 
lying  in  his  path.  His  heart  beat  quickly  when  he  picked 
it  up  as  the  thought  flashed  through  his  mind:  "  Good 
Luck  sent  this  to  buy  me  a  watch."  But  it  was  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  another  which  brought  him  to  his  senses:  "  Who 
is  Good  Luck?"  He  did  not  need  to  be  told  it  was 
the  One  who  was  able  to  read  his  every  thought  and  who 
knew  that  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart  was  the  feeling:  "  1 
am  appropriating  what  does  not  belong  to  me."  "  I  will 
advertise  and  then  if  no  one  claims  it  I  shall  have  a  right 
to  keep  it,"  was  the  next  reflection.  He  did  not  dare  open 
it  and  he  glanced  uneasily  around,  fearing  some  one  had 
seen  him  pick  it  up  and  would  think  it  strange  he  made  no 
attempt  to  find  the  owner.  It  was  near  school  time  so  he 
hurried  on,  but  when  there  his  mind  was  too  much  occu- 
pied with  the  pocket-book  and  its  probable  contents  to  be 
able  to  do  justice  to  his  lessons,  and  for  the  first  time  he 
was  reprimanded  by  his  teacher. 

Hastening  home  after  school  closed,  he  went  to  his 
room,  locked  the  door  and  examined  his  treasure.  It  con- 
tained several  papers,  of  whose  value  he  knew  nothing 
about,  and  $25  in  money.  "  Just  enough  to  buy  me  a 
pretty  little  watch,"  he  said  to  himself  as  he  put  it  back  in 
his  pocket. 

"Why,  what  is  the  matter  with  you,  my  son;  you  have 
not  eaten  anything?"  said  mother,^as  Wilhelm  left  the  table. 

"Somehow,  I  do  not  feel  hungry,"  was  the  reply;  and 
then  the  thought  came,  what  if  it  should  belong  to  some 
poor  man  who  is  hungry  but  has  no  money  to  buy  food. 
But  the  consoling  reflection  followed;  poor  men  do  not 
carry  such  handsome  pocket  books  as  this  real  Russia 
leather. 

His  recitations  this  afternoon  were  but  little  better 
than  they  had  been  in  the  morning.  His  teacher  appeared 
surprised,  and  lie  felt  she  must  suspect  something  was 
wrong.  At  recess,  they  were  having  some  rather  rough 
plays,  as  boys  will  sometimes,  when  the  thought  came  to 
him,  "  Oh,  what  if  I  should  get  hurt  and  they  would  find 
the  pocket  book  on  me.  What  would  they  think !  and  he 
actually  blushed  at  the  thought,  and  sat  down  saying  that 
his  head  ached,  which  it  really  did  by  this  time. 

The  next  day  was  Saturday,  and  he  was  kept  busy  all 
the  morning  running  errands  and  doing  chores,  hut  through 
it  all  the  controversy  was  going  on  in  his  mind.  One  mo- 
ment he  was  the  happy  possessor  of  a  watch,  the  next  he 
was  miserable  in  the  thought  that  he  was  not  only  doing 
wrong  in  this  matter,  but  that  he  must  commit  another 
sin,  for  he  should  have  to  give  some  kind  of  an  account  to 
his  parents  as  to  how  he  obtained  this  money.  In  the 
afternoon  he  had  a  game  of  ball  with  some  of  the  boys  by 
which  his  mind  was  diverted,  but  only  to  return  with  new 
vigor  to  the  same  subject  at  bed  time.  He  slept  badly, 
dreaming  at  one  time  that  he  owned  a  beautiful  gold  watch 
and  when  he  drew  it  from  his  pocket  it  turned  into  a  snake 
coiled  up  in  a  ring. 

"  You  are  looking  pale;  perhaps  you  had  better  not  go 
to  Sunday  school,"  said  his  mother  the  next  morning  at 
the  breakfast  table. 

"  I  am  quite  well  and  would  rather  go,"  was  his  reply. 

The  lesson  for  the  day  was  upon  the  Golden  Rule,  and 
to  make  it  more  practical,  the  teacher  tried  to  point  out 
how  we  should  not  look  to  the  result  of  our  actions,  but 
leaving  that  to  the  All-wise  One,  do  such  things  as  we 
know  to  be  strictly  right  according  to  Scripture  teaching; 
above  all,  make  it  a  life  motto  to  "do  as  we  would  be 
done  by." 

Wilhelm  walked  home  in  silence  with  a  quiet,  happy 
heart.  Going  to  his  room,  he  wrote  out  an  advertisement; 
then  asking  permission  for  a  walk,  left  it  to  be  inserted  in 
the  morning  paper. 

"  I  knew  1  felt  real  sneaking,  but  I  did  not  think  what 
an  awful  sin  it  would  be,"  was  his  final  reflection  on  the 
subject. 

He  made  a  clean  breast  to  his  mother,  telling  her  just 
how  he  had  been  tempted  to  do  wrong,  and  any  boy  who 
has  a  good  mother  can  judge  how  happy  she  felt  to  think 
he  had  not  been  overcome  by  evil,  and  how  pleased  she 
was  to  be  able  to  tell  him  the  next  day  when  he  returned 
from  school  that  the  gentleman  who  was  the  owner  of  the 
pocket  book  had  called  for  it. 

"  What  did  he  say,  mother?"  asked  Wilhelm. 

"  He  asked  why  it  had  not  been  advertised  in  Saturday's 
paper,  saying  if  it  had  been  one  day  later,  not  having  pos- 
session of  those  papers  would  have  resulted  in  a  serious 
loss  to  him.  I  then  told  him  how  you  had  been  tempted, 
and  how  you  had  resisted  the  Tempter.  He  appeared 
much  interested,  and  an  hour  later  came  back  bringing 
this  little  box  for  you." 

Imagine,  if  you  can,  Wilhelm's  joy  when  he  opened  it  to 
behold  a  pretty  little  watch.  Inside  the  lid  was  engraved 
these  words:  "  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  they  should 
do  unto  you." 


Cottage  Pudding.— Oae-half  cup  butter,  one  cup 
sugar,  one  egg,  one  cup  milk,  two  cups  flour,  one-half  tea- 
spoon soda,  one  teaspoon  cream  tartar,  one  teaspoon 
lemon.  Mix  in  the  order  given  and  bake  in  small  tin  cups 
or  bake  in  a  cakepan  and  cut  in  squares.  Serve  with 
liquid  sauce. 

Broiled  Tripe. — Select  the  honey-comb  tripe,  and  cook 
it  in  boiling  salted  water  half  an  hour.  Drain  quite  dry. 
Spread  the  honey-comb  side  with  soft  butter,  and  cover 
with  a  thin  coating  of  cracker  dust.  Broil  over  a  moderate 
fire  until  of  a  delicate  brown  color.  Spread  with  butter, 
salt,  lemon  juice  and  pepper. 

Soft  Gingerbread.— Two  eggs,  well  beaten,  one 
coffee  cupful  of  molasses,  one  leacupful  of  butter  and  lard 
mixed,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  ginger,  one  teaspoonful  of 
cream  of  tartar,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda  dissolved  in  one- 
half  teacupful  of  milk  or  water,  one-half  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  flour  enough  to  make  the  dough  as  stiff  as  a  cupcake. 
Bake  in  a  slow  oven  for  half  an  hour. 

Coffee  Rolls.— One  pint  hot  milk,  one-half  cup  butter 
and  lard  mixed,  one  teaspoon  salt,  one-half  cup  yeast, 
one  egg,  flour  to  mix.  Mix  with  a  knife  as  soft  as  can  be 
handled,  and  cut  it  thoroughly.  In  the  morning,  knead 
well,  make  into  large  balls,  then  roll  each  ball  between  the 
hands  into  rolls  six  inches  long.  Place  them  so  they  will 
not  touch  in  the  pan  after  rising.  When  light,  bake  in  a 
hot  oven. 

Coffee  Rolls.— One  pint  hot  milk,  one-half  cup  butter 
and  lard  mixed,  one  teaspoon  salt,  one-half  cup  yeast,  one 
egg,  flour  to  mix.  Mix  with  a  knife  as  soft  as  can  be  han- 
dled, and  cut  it  thoroughly.  In  the  morning  knead  well, 
make  into  large  balls,  then  roll  each  ball  between  the 
hands  into  rolls  six  inches  long.  Place  them  so  they  will 
not  touch  in  the  pan  after  rising.  When  light  bake  in  a 
hot  oven. 

Dropped  Eggs.— Break  the  number  of  eggs  desired  for 
the  meal  into  a  pan  of  boiling  water  slightly  salted,  with 
mufiin  rings  laid  on  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  as  they  keep 
the  shape  of  the  egg  well.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to 
break  the  yolks.  When  the  whites  harden,  take  the  egg 
up  carefully  and  lay  each  on  a  piece  of  toasted  bread  that 
has  been  moistened  in  hot  water  and  buttered.  Sprinkle 
with  pepper. 

Apple  Dumplings.— Take  light  bread  dough,  and 
shorten  with  a  little  butter.  Roll  and  cut  into  balls  the 
size  of  dumplings.  Drop  these  into  boiling  water,  with  a 
little  salt  added.  Boil  one  or  one  and  one-haif  hours. 
Have  ready  a  dish  of  apple  sauce,  break  open  the  dump- 
lings and  spread  with  the  sauce.  Put  the  dumplings  to- 
gether again,  and  serve  with  sweetened  milk.  In  this  case 
you  know  that  the  apples  are  done. 

Fried  Muffins. — One  cup  milk,  scalded,  qne-half  scant 
teaspoon  salt,  one  tablespoon  sugar,  one  tablespoon  butter, 
one  egg,  one-quarter  cup  yeast,  flour  to  make  a  stiff  drop 
batter.  Scald  the  milk,  and  melt  in  it  the  salt,  sugar  and 
butter.  When  cool  add  the  beaten  egg  and  yeast ;  then 
add  flour  gradually,  beating  it  in  until  you  can  beat  no 
longer.  Rise  over  night.  In  the  morning  take  up  a  spoon- 
ful without  stirring  and  drop  it  into  deep  fat. 

Beef  Stewed  with  Onions. — Cut  some  tender  beef 
in  small  pieces  and  season  it  with  pepper  and  salt,  slice 
some  onions  and  add  to  it,  with  water  enough  in  the  stew- 
pan  to  make  a  gravy;  let  it  stew  slowly  until  the  beef  is 
thoroughly  done,  then  add  some  pieces  of  butter  rolled  in 
flour  to  make  a  rich  gravy.  Cold  beef  may  be  done  in  the 
same  way,  only  the  onions  must  be  stewed  first  and  the 
meat  added.  If  the  water  should  stew  away  too  much  put 
in  a  little  more. 

Chocolate  Caramels. — Two  cupfuls  of  brown  sugar, 
one  cup  of  molasses,  one  cup  of  cream  or  milk,  one-half 
cup  of  butter,  one-half  pound  of  grated  chocolate,  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  flour.  Boil  the  molasses,  butter,  sugar  and 
flour  15  minutes;  stir  the  chocolate  into  the  cream  and 
pour  in  the  boiling  syrup  and  boil  till  done;  drop  in  a  little 
cold  water;  if  it  piles  up  and  hardens,  then  it  is  done.  Be- 
fore pouring  it  out  on  buttered  pans  or  plates  add  a  tea- 
spoonful of  vanilla,  and  as  it  cools  crease  it  in  small  squares. 

Raised  Griddle  Cakes. — One  cup  of  white  cornmeal, 
two  cups  of  flour,  two  cups  of  milk,  one  pint  of  boiling 
water,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  yeast,  one  tablespoonful  of 
brown  sugar,  two  eggs,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  one- 
quarter  teaspoonful  of  baking  powder.  Scald  the  meal  at 
night  with  boiling  water,  beat  well;  while  warm  stir  in  the 
flour,  sugar,  milk  and  yeast.  Let  rise  all  night.  In  the 
morning  add  eggs,  baking  powder  and  salt,  and  if  too  thin 
add  cornmeal  to  make  the  batter  the  right  consistency. 
Leave  a  cupful  for  the  next  morning's  rising. 

Spanish  Fritters. — Cut  the  soft  part  of  bakers'  bread 
into  slices  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  and  of  any  form  you 
choose.  Take  a  pint  of  milk  or  cream,  three  well-beaten 
eggs,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  nutmeg  and  cinnamon  mixed, 
three  drops  of  the  essence  of  lemon,  and  sugar  to  the  taste; 
stir  all  well  together  and  pour  over  the  pieces  of  bread. 
When  they  have  absorbed  as  much  of  the  milk  as  they 
will,  take  them  out  before  they  get  too  soft  and  fry  them  of 
a  nice  light  brown  on  both  sides.  They  may  be  served 
with  or  without  sweet  sauce. 

Italian  Chicken  and  Macaroni. — Cut  up  a  chicken 
and  tfoil  it  till  tender.  While  the  chicken  is  cooking  dip 
out  a  pint  of  the  chicken  broth  into  another  stewpan,  and 
put  it  with  one  small  onion  sliced,  one  tablespoon  butter 
and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  macaroni  broken  into  inch 
pieces.  Cook  until  the  water  has  nearly  boiled  away,  then 
add  one  cup  of  milk  or  cream  and  cook  slowly  till  the 
macaroni  has  absorbed  the  milk.  Sprinkle  grated  cheese 
over  it.  Boil  the  chicken  liquor  till  reduced  to  one  pint, 
remove  the  fat,  thicken  it  slightly  with  flour  wet  in  cold 
water.  Cook  ten  minutes.  Add  salt  and  pepper.  Pour 
the  macaroni  over  the  chicken  and  the  sauce  over  the 
whole. 
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Great  Premium  Offer. 


The  most  notable  publication  of  its  kind  of  the  current  year, 
is  Neely^s  Reversible,  Political  and  United  States  Map.  It 
is  46  by  66  inches  in  size,  and  presents  on  one  side  the  latest 
and  most  correct  map  of  the  United  States,  and  on  the 
other  a  political  chart  of  the  United  States  from  the  beginning 
of  the  Oovernment  until  now.  It  contains  portraits  of  all  the 
Presidents  from  Washington  to  Harrison,  and  shows  at 
a  glance  the  history  of  all  political  parties  and  the  political 
complexion  of  each  Congress.  It  gives  the  Cabinet  of  each 
President  of  the  United  Slates — this  and  very  much  more  in 
a  form  so  simple  and  convenient  thai  a  child  of  ten  can  study 
it  with  perfect  intelligence  and  with  great  profit.  It  is  in  our 
judgement,  and  in  the  opinion  of  all  who  have  seen  it,  the 
most  complete  and  valuable  publication  of  its  kind  given 
to  the  American  public  for  many  years.  This  map  is  sold 
in  the  book  stores  for  $5. 

We  have  engaged  with  the  publisher  for  an  edition  of  sev- 
eral thomand,  and  will  furnish  it,  mounted  upon  rollers, 
postage  prepaid,  for  ONE  DOLLAR  in  addition  to  the 
regular  price  of  the  Rural  Press.  That  is :  the  Rural  Press 
for  15  months  and  the  map  for  $4.00/  the  Rural  Press  and 
the  map  for  one  year,  $3.40/  the  Rural  Press  and  the  map 
for  six  months,  $2.50, 

Any  subscriber  to  the  Rural  Press  whose  name  stands  upon 
our  books  credited  with  an  advance  payment  may  secure  the 
map  by  sending  $1  to  this  office.  But  the  map  will  not  be 
sold  to  any  delinquent  subscriber,  unless  he  shall  pay  up  his 
delinquency  and  extend  his  subscription  to  a  future  date  by 
payment  in  advance. 

No  premium  offer  equal  to  this  has  ever  been  made  in 
California  and  no  better  offer  can  possibly  be  made. 

The  Week. 

There  have  been  several  good  rains  during  the  week 
and  we  are  glad  to  note  that  the  dispensation  has  covered 
the  Slate  from  end  to  end — the  precipitation  at  some  south- 
ern points  being  very  generous.  Oool  weather  still  makes 
vegetation  backward,  but  the  sun  is  now  getting  so  high 
that  a  time  of  lush  feed  and  outburst  of  bloom  must  come. 
So  far  as  we  have  observed,  the  deciduous  trees  have  had 
a  good  Bound  sleep  this  winter,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  they 
will  not  not  be  awakened  too  soon. 


Beports  are  still  being  received  of  the  large  area  of  land 
in  cultivation  and  of  the  general  forwardness  of  farm 
work.  Some  farmers  have  told  us  they  have  not  been 
ahead  of  their  work  in  years  as  they  now  are.  This  should 
give  time  for  the  many  little  improvements  which  farms 
continually  need  and  are  so  long  deferred  for  lack  of  time. 
Look  to  the  improvements,  too,  ia  and  around  the  home. 
It  is  just  the  time  to  order  a  dozen  good  roses  or  other 
plants,  shrubs  or  ornamental  trees  from  the  many  who  ad- 
vertise them  in  the  Bubal  and  plant  them  in  the  house 
garden.  The  chances  are  that  if  the  work  is  now  begun 
it  will  be  continued  later,  and  many  a  home  which  now 
can  show  only  a  few  indifferent  blooming  plants  or  shrubs, 
or  perhaps  none  of  them,  will  ere  long  be  surrounded  by  a 
plantation  of  the  best,  which  will  give  new  delights  to 
loved  ones  and  friends  for  years  to  come.   Try  it. 


Work  of  the  California  Fruit  Union 

The  annual  report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  California 
Fruit  Union,  submitted  at  a  meeting  of  stockholders  re- 
cently held,  shows  that  the  organization  has  pursued  an 
even  course  during  the  past  year  and  has  handled  a  larger 
amount  of  fruit  than  in  any  preceding  year.  The  total 
shipments  for  a  series  of  years  have  been  as  follows  : 


1888. 

1889  . 

1890  . 

1891  . 


Carloads. 

  851 

  991 

 1373 

 1387 


The  report  notes  that  though  the  gain  in  carloads  in 
1891  was  small,  the  gross  tonnage  was  much  larger,  and 
the  number  of  individual  shippers  increased  from  322  in 
1890  to  453  in  1891.  About  30  shipping  points,  all  north 
of  the  Tehachapi  mountains,  furnished  the  fruit.  The 
Southern  California  producers  ship  through  their  own  or 
ganization. 

Perhaps  the  chief  novelty  of  the  trade  of  1891  was  the 
free  use  of  refrigerator  cars.    Out  of  the  total  cars  given 
above,  1166  were  refrigerators  and  ventilated  freight  cars 
which  being  of  larger  capacity  enabled  the  Union  to  ship 
more  tons  this  year  without  much  increase  in  number  of 
cars  employed.   Only  six  special  fruit  trains  were  sent  last 
year,  and  only  167  cars  were  sent  by  passenger  trains 
Shippers  have  found  that  refrigerator  cars  serve  them  bet- 
ter than  the  irregular  transportation  by  special  and  pas 
senger  trains.  The  Trustees  announce  that  there  has  been 
better  service  by  the  railways  than  formerly,  but  there  is 
still  chance  for  improvement  by  making  a  schedule  time 
for  all  through  fruit  cars.    Of  the  financial  operations  of 
the  Fruit  Union,  the  report  has  the  following  paragraph: 

The  change  of  the  rate  of  commission  from  10  to  7  per  cent 
reduced  the  rebate,  which  was  returned  to  the  Union  for  3  to  1 
per  cent,  and,  with  the  low  prices  that  the  fruit  generally  sold 
for,  made  but  little  money  received  by  the  Union.  But  still 
we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  we  have  paid  all  expenses 
and  have  on  hand  $3822.92,  which  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  a 
meeting  just  held  apportioned  as  follows:  A  dividend  at  6  per 
cent  on  all  fully  paid  stock.  A  small  sum  was  placed  to  the 
credit  of  the  Reserve  Fund  and  a  rate  of  i  of  1  per  cent  declared 
to  members  of  the  Union  on  their  gross  sales  of  shipments. 
The  amount  paid  as  dividends  and  rebates  reduces  the  net  com- 
mission to  about  6S  per  cent  annually  paid  by  the  shipper,  and 
only  about  J  of  1  per  cent  to  meet  the  entire  expense  of  con- 
ducting the  Union. 

Financially,  the  Union  has  exceeded  the  expectations  of 
many  of  its  supporters  in  being  able  to  make  a  stock  dividend 
as  well  as  a  rebate  to  shippers  out  of  the  small  rebate  of  1  per 
cent  received  from  our  Eastern  agents. 

A  very  significant  paragraph  of  the  report  shows  that 
out  of  $1  283,431  gross  receipts  for  a  part  of  the  fruit 
shipped,  the  freight,  cartage,  commissions,  etc.,  consumed 
$652,879.76,  leaving  $630,551.85  as  net  money  to  the  ship- 
pers. In  other  words  more  than  half  the  sales  value  of 
the  fruit  goes  for  transportation  and  commissions,  and  out 
of  the  less  than  half  which  the  shipper  receives  he  has 
still  to  deduct  local  freights,  boxes,  packing,  etc.,  before  he 
gets  the  net  value  in  the  orchard.  The  grower  has  still 
all  the  cost  of  producing  the  fruit  to  deduct  from  the 
small  residuum  which  remains  before  he  can  count  what 
really  belongs  in  his  own  pocket. 

We  have  always  contended  that  railways  and  commis- 
sion merchants  are  not  justly  entitled  to  more  than  half 
the  gross  receipts  from  sales  of  California  fruits.  The 
whole  fruit  interest  seems  to  be  waking  up  to  this  subject. 
The  traffic  will  not  bear  such  an  exaction.  We  have  hopes 
that  the  movement  of  merchants  and  manufacturers  for 
reducing  overland  freight  rates  and  the  better  organization 
which  is  enabling  farmers  to  act  unitedly  in  their  own  in- 
terests, will  soon  bring  relief  in  some  way  from  the  exces- 
sive overland  charges  which  have  so  long  prevailed.  All 
should  labor  wisely  and  persistently  toward  that  end. 


OuB  Agricultural  Review, — We  print  on  other 
pages  of  this  issue  our  customary  statistical  tables  and 
comments  relating  to  the  agricultural  productions  and 
exports  tor  the  year  1891.  We  trust  that  it  will  be  found 
valuable  to  our  readers.  The  special  branches  of  fruit 
products  and  wool,  do  not  appear  in  this  issue  but  will 
soon  be  given.  The  data  in  these  reviews  should  be  pre- 
served for  reference,  as  they  enter  into  the  discussion  of 
many  problems  connected  with  our  industrial  progress. 


Mr.  Jordan  Misrepresented. 

It  will  profoundly  gratify  the  farmers  of  California  to 
learn  that  the  utterances  in  criticism  of  them  attributed 
to  President  David  S.  Jordan  of  the  Stanford  Jr.  Univer- 
sity, were  a  distortion  of  what  he  said,  so  thorough  as  to 
be  scarcely  less  than  a  fabrication.  The  editor  of  the  Su- 
ral has  received  a  personal  letter  from  Mr.  Jordan,  from 
which  he  takes  the  liberty  of  making  the  following  ex- 
cerpt : 

Permit  me  to  say  that  the  words  credited  to  me  which  have 
met  with  the  denunciation  of  the  Napa  County  fanners  have 
never  been  used  by  me,  and  that  the  speeches  which  have  been 
referred  to  have  never  been  made.  I  have  had  no  occasion, 
under  any  circumstances  whatever,  to  criticise  the  farmers  or 
farming  community  of  California,  nor  have  I  written  or  spoken 
on  any  subject  connected  with  the  farming  interests  of  this 
State  since  I  came  to  California.  If  I  had  occasion  to  make  an 
address  on  the  "  Waste  of  Time "  in  this  State,  I  certainly 
should  not  choose  the  farmer  as  the  best  illustration  of  it. 

The  letter  from  which  this  is  an  extract  was  not.  as 
stated  above,  intended  for  publication.  But  we  deem  it 
fair  that  President  Jordan's  own  statement  should  be 
given  to  put  a  stop  to  the  quotation  of  words  that  were 
never  used  from  speeches  that  were  never  made.  It  is  only 
fair  to  the  Bubal  and  to  the  farmers  of  Napa  county  to 
say  that  the  publication  in  the  San  Francisco  Call,  upon 
which  criticism  of  Mr.  Jordan  was  based,  was  assumed  to 
be  accurate  and  was  accepted  without  question. 

In  connection  with  this  note  from  Mr.  Jordan  we  very 
gladly  publish  the  following  letter,  written  from  Palo  Alto 
on  Wednesday,  the  3rd  inst.,  by  Mr,  Frank  S.  Chapin,  the 
well-known  correspondent  of  the  Bubal,  who  was  com- 
missioned to  visit  President  Jordan  and  to  ascertain  the 
facts  at  first  hand.    Mr.  Chapin  writes: 

On  July  17,  1891,  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan  delivered  a  valedic- 
tory address  to  the  university  at  Bloomington,  Indiana.  Dur- 
ing 1  is  presidency  there  he  had  enjoyed  the  largest  measure  of 
public  appreciation  and  gained  reputation  of  a  high  order  as  a 
scholar  and  an  executive  officer.  His  theme  was  designed  to 
teach  the  importance  of  a  wise  use  of  time,  founded  upon  an 
old  Greek  maxim:  "The  gods  for  labor  give  us  all  good  things." 
In  the  elaboration  of  the  thought  he  used  many  illustrations, 
and  among  them  told  some  things  that  he  had  observed  among 
the  farmers  in  southern  Indiana.  These  illustrated  both  pros- 
perous farming  and  the  reverse,  and  were  along  lines  easily 
remedied.  Having  read  the  original  address  carefully,  the 
writer  is  ready  to  stake  his  individual  reputation  on  the  propo- 
sition that  it  was  an  able  and  sympathetic  address,  either  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  scholar  or  the  economist.  He  is  also 
very  confident  that  it  was  an  accurate  and  fair  diagnosis  of  one 
of  the  diseases  affecting  the  body  politic  in  the  country 
described. 

This  address  was  published  iu  full  and  highly  commended  by 
the  Indianapolis  Journal  of  June  18,  1891,  and  extracts  from  it 
were  published  in  the  September  number  of  The  Forum. 

Now,  these  extracts  do  not  convey  as  clear  an  impr>_ssion  of 
the  speaker's  thought  as  the  original,  and  it  was  upon  this  pub- 
lication that  the  criticism  of  the  Call  was  based.  Yet  it  appears 
that  the  writer  in  the  Call  was  inspired  by  such  peculiar  genius 
and  so  ardent  a  desire  to  make  a  sensational  point  that  he 
would  be  perfectly  capable  of  a  similar  criticism  upon  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount  if  he  saw  a  chance  for  any  plausible  perver- 
sion by  which  he  could  fan  any  latent  prejudices  into  a  flame 
that  would  bring  temporary  popularity.  To  make  matters 
still  worse  the  Napa  County  Alliance  apparently  endorsed  the 
views  of  its  most  extreme  member  on  the  mistaken  idea  aris- 
ing from  the  most  biased  interpretation  of  the  Call's  prejudiced 
criticism  of  the  Forum's  partial  report.  We  have  not  the  least 
idea  that  there  is  a  member  of  the  Napa  County  or  any  other 
Alliance  that  would  have  voted  in  favor  of  those  resolutions  if 
he  had  heard  the  speech. 

The  whole  affair  is  a  sad  comment  on  the  evils  of  cheap,  sen- 
sational journalism.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  a  worse  evil  likely 
to  befal  the  farmers  of  California  than  that  this  blunder,  and 
we  might  almost  add  crime,  should  be  fanned  into  such  a  flame 
of  prejudice  that  instead  of  accepting  the  great  gift  of  Senator 
Stanford  and  cooperating  with  his  chosen  administrative 
oflBcers  in  the  agricultural  department  contemplated  by  the 
university,  we  should  hold  aloof  and  allow  bare  walls  to  echo 
back  to  empty  desks  the  voices  of  those  scientists  who  are  pre- 
pared to  lead  us  in  the  way  to  form  the  grandest  Alliance  ever 
organized  for  the  farmer's  good,  the  one  so  ably  described  by 
Dr.  Jordan,  "  The  Alliance  with  the  forces  of  nature." 


The  Bain  Makers  at  Tulare,— It  seems  that  the 
rain  makers  at  Pixley,  in  Tulare  county,  claim  that  they 
have  30  days  in  which  to  produce  their  3J  inches  of  rain  for 
$3500.  They  complain  that  they  did  not  suppose  that  a 
semitropical  country  would  show  a  less  temperature  than 
40°  and  that  the  frequency  of  such  low  temperature  is  the 
reason  their  rain-persuader  won't  work;  that  as  soon 
as  they  get  the  clouds  coaxed  together  the  tempera- 
ture drops  and  they  scud  away.  We  understand  that  they 
still  hope  to  carry  out  their  contract  if  they  have  enough 
exemption  from  the  40°  mark.  Let  them  fight  it  out  on 
that  line  if  it  takes  all  summer,  and  they  will  strike  the 
120°  area.    We  wonder  how  that  will  suit  the  process. 


A  NOBTHEBN  CiTEUS  FaIB  ASSOCI  ATION. — In  Order  to 

better  the  arrangements  for  future  citrus  fairs  in  the  upper 
half  of  the  State,  an  association,  with  the  title  given  above, 
will  be  formed.  County  Boards  of  Supervisors  are  invited 
to  name  five  persons  in  each  county,  who  shall  meet  an(^> 
appoint  one  delegate  to  attend  a  n-ieeting  to  be  held  at  the 
Golden  Eagle  Hotel,  in  Sacramento,  at  10  A.  m.  of  Feb. 
25th.  Seven  counties  have  already  taken  such  action  and 
others  are  requested  to  do  so.  It  will  certainly  be  a  great 
advantage  to  have  a  representative  body  which  can  ad- 
vance this  movement,  and  we  trust  all  entitled  to  repre- 
sentation will  avail  themselves  of  it. 
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The  State  Press. 

Woodland  Democrat:  "Senator  Stanford  put  a  quietus  on 
his  Land  Loan  bill  when  he  admitted  that  under  its  provisions 
he  could  borrow  money  from  the  Government  at  two  per  cent 
on  all  the  millions  of  acres  of  land  that  his  company  owns." 

Santa  Maria  Times:  "People  are  beginning  to  realize  the 
fact  that  some  of  our  best  fruit  land  lies  in  the  sandhill  district, 
but  in  order  to  make  that  land  appreciated  at  anything  like 
the  market  price  of  other  lands,  at  least  comfortable  means  of 
access  must  be  provided.  Build  a  good  road  through  that  sec 
tion  and  it  will  double  the  value  of  the  property  along  the 
route." 

Napa  Register:  "  The  restriction  of  the  number  of  unde- 
sirable immigrants  to  this  country  is  engaging  the  attention  of 
many  of  oar  eastern  friends,  who  a  few  years  ago  thought  we 
of  the  Pacific  Slope  fanatics  for  wishing  to  keep  the  Chinaman 
from  our  borders.  But  such  a  horde  of  unprofitable  and  often 
dangerous  immigrants  have  of  late  been  coming  to  her  eastern 
shores  from  all  parts  of  Europe  that  our  friends  on  the  Atlantic 
slope  are  trying  to  check  the  inflowing  tide.  Several  bil  Is  to 
accomplish  this  have  already  been  introduced  into  Congress." 

Kern  County  Echo :  "  Canals  are  great  things,  but  one  of 
their  indispensable  features  is  water.  A  dry  canal  has  never 
been  known  to  have  a  very  beneficial  effect  on  commerce  of 
any  kind,  and  until  every  acre  of  this  valley  is  irrigated  and 
there  is  still  water  left — a  condition  of  things  that  is  in  the 
very  dim  future — it  is  a  sheer  waste  of  raw  material  to  talk 
about  an  arcificial  waterway  up  and  down  this  valley.  Consid- 
ering what  the  fields  will  produce  under  irrigation,  water  is 
worth  far  more  for  agricultural  and  horticultural  purposes  than 
for  transportation." 

The  Los  Angeles  Express  grew  positively  eloquent  over  the 
late  rain  as  follows:  "  It  purifies  the  air  and  by  chemical 
action  surcharges  the  atmosphere  with  life-giving  ozone.  It 
invigorates  the  system,  inciting  the  human  family  to  more 
active  and  energetic  action.  It  sweeps  down,  as  with  an  in- 
visible broom,  all  the  malarial  and  pestilential  germs  of  dis- 
ease; and  the  heart  action  is  always  more  active  and  emphatic 
after  than  before  a  rain  all  medical  authorities  assert.  More 
than  that,  it  gives  an  impetus  and  incentive  to  business  by  en- 
couraging all  other  vocations.  "With  the  poet  Whittier  the 
people  of  Los  Angeles  cry  out:    '  God  bless  the  rain.'  " 

The  Colusa  Sun  outlines  its  platform  as  follows:  "  We  must 
have  small  farms.  To  get  them  we  must  have  the  Constitution 
amended  in  this:  1.  Corporations  must  not  own  land.  2.  No 
person  must  get  land  by  will.  3.  Estates  must  be  settled  up 
within  a  year  and  lines  run,  and  land  set  apart  to  each  legal 
heir,  share  and  share  alike.  4.  All  farming  land  must  be 
graded,  and  every  acre  must  be  assessed  like  every  other  acre 
of  like  quality,  and  nothing  growing  on  the  land  and  no  im- 
provements must  be  assessed.  Such  is  our  platform,  gentle- 
men !  Ji'ire  away  at  it.  We  shall  maintain  that  this  will  bring 
small  farms,  happy  homes,  an  improved  country,  and  a  Cali- 
fornia of  which  all  her  children  may  feel  proud." 

Salinas  Index:  "  All  over  the  State  during  the  past  year, 
grand  juries  have  not  been  confining  their  inquiries  to  mere 
infractions  of  the  law  by  the  so-called  criminal  class,  but  have 
been  invest'gating  the  acts  of  respectable  criminals  in  public 
places.  The  efficiency  of  the  public  service  is  promoted  by  a 
healthy  public  sentiment  that  demands  strict  accountability 
in,  and  faithful  discharge  of,  official  trusts.  It  is  not  intended 
to  be  intimated  that  there  are  matters  in  this  county  requiring 
investigation,  but  to  assert  as  an  obvious  truth  that  it  is  one 
of  the  legitimate  functions  of  a  grand  jury  to  promote  adminis- 
trative integrity  by  an  assured  certainty  of  investigation  every 
time  a  grand  jury  meets.  Honesty  walks  in  the  light  of  day 
and  courts  investigation." 

Inyo  Independent:  "The  worst  and  most  dangerous  item  of 
political  corruption  is  the  prostitution  of  judges.  This  has  now 


is  to  be  any  lightening  whatever  of  the  bonds  which  now  lie 
upon  a  single  form  of  work,  because  of  its  pernicious  results, 
the  relaxation  should  be  undertaken  with  the  greatest  caution 
The  valley  people  have  had  a  hard  and  expensive  fight  and 
they  should  be  careful  not  to  allow  any  popular  impulse  to 
undo  the  work  they  have  accomplished." 

Shasta  County  Democrat:  "  We  believe  now  that,  by  com- 
mon consent,  in  many  localities,  auriferous  gravel  mining 
would  be  permitted  to  be  resumed  in  anticipation  of  congres- 
sional legislation  suggested  in  the  memorial." 

Sutter  County  Farmer :  "  The  farmers  accept  the  promises, 
hut  under  the  circumstances  are  justified  in  protecting  their  in- 
terests by  keeping  a  watch  over  the  monitors  to  report  any 
case  where  the  little  giant  may  be  in  operation.  Strict  vigi- 
lance is  necessary  at  all  times,  and  when  the  miner  fully  dem- 
onstrates by  his  actions  that  he  has  stopped  work  to  await  the 
further  investigation  of  the  question,  the  Anti-Debris  Associa- 
tion will  gladly  recall  the  watchmen  and  cease  to  consider  the 
monitor  in  a  suspicious  light.  Until  that  time  the  valleys  and 
rivers  must  be  protected  as  before." 

Watsonville  Pajaronian:  "  Congressman  Holman  has  laid 
down  the  program  of  economy  that  is  to  prevail  at  this  session 
of  Congress,  and  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  chance  for  the 
miners  and  Sacramento  farmers  to  break  through  it  with  their 
program  of  Government  aid.  If  the  restraining  dams  are  to  be 
erected  they  will  have  to  be  made  by  the  parties  most  inter- 
ested— the  miners  and  farmers  along  the  Sacramento  river. 
California  is  never  in  it  when  it  comes  to  obtaining  Govern- 
ment aid.  The  Government  aid  only  reaches  across  the  Mis- 
souri river  in  very  small  pieces,  and  in  this  year  of  reform 
according  to  the  ideas  of  the  Indiana  reformer,  there  is  no 
chance  at  all  for  the  aid  of  the  mining  interests  of  this  State." 

San  Jose  Jlfercwr;/;  "  In  all  seriousness,  we  believe  that  the 
injunctions  of  the  Yuba  county  court  against  the  Plumas 
county  mines  ought  to  he  dissolved.  If  debris  from  those 
mines  ever  finds  its  way  to  the  Sacramento  valley,  it  must  of 
necessity  come  down  the  branches  of  the  Feather  river  and 
through  the  main  river  to  the  valley.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  any  debris  from  Plumas  county  has  ever  reached  Oroville 
in  its  course  to  the  valley.  We  think  that  the  people  of  Oro- 
ville and,  in  fact,  all  Butte  county,  are  willing  to  take  chances 
on  Plumas  county  debris,  and  we  are  more  endangered  than 
anybody  else.  The  dam  built  by  Col.  Frank  McLaughlin  at 
the  head  of  the  Golden  Feather  mine  will  restrain  all  the  debris 
that  can  get  here  from  the  Plumas 
century." 


mines  within  the  next 


fallen  to  a  depth  of  degradation  in  our  own  land  as  bad  as  was 
ever  before  known  in  any  country.  The  Supreme  Courts  of 
States  are  presided  over  by  judges  who  are  the  willing  tools  of 
corporations.  Those  judges  were  nominated  and  elected  to 
office  by  the  influence  of  corporations.  In  all  cases  where  the 
profit  of  corporations  is  to  be  increased  by  trespassing  upon 
public  rights  it  is  now  seen  to  be  useless  for  the  people  to  bring 
suits  in  defense  of  their  rights.  When  suit  is  brought  in  a  court 
of  subordinatp  jurisdiction,  and  the  people  get  judgment  against 
a  corporation,  the  defendant  at  once  appeals  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State,  and  there  the  judgment  is  sure  to  be  re- 
versed." 

San  Jose  Mercury:  "There  is  scarcely  a  city  in  the  East  that 
has  not  at  least  one  Women's  Improvement  Club,  and  many  of 
them  have  several  devoted  to  different  lines  of  work.  On  this 
coast,  associations  of  this  kind  have  been  organized  in  the  lead- 
ing southern  cities  and  towns,  and  only  recently  one  was  form- 
ed in  Tulare.  All  of  these  associations  have  found  plenty  to 
do,  and  in  most  cases  have  fully  justified  the  expectations  of 
their  promoters.  The  experience  of  other  cities  has  been  that 
there  are  many  evils  which  men  overlook  that  women  take 
note  of,  and  many  improvements  that  men  never  think  of  that 
women  are  prompt  to  suggest,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the 
new  form  of  woman's  work  has  been  received  with  an  almost 
universal  consensus  of  approval." 

The  Miners'  Convention. 

Sacramento  News:  "  This  paper  believes  that  hydraulic 
mining  ought  not  to  be  resumed  if  it  is  to  be  oppressive  to  the 
farmers  of  the  valleys." 

Ukiah  Rejjruhlican:  "In  former  articles  we  stated  that  we  did 
not  believe  the  miners  were  sincere  in  their  protestations  and 
we  still  have  that  opinion.    But  if  they^be  sincere  and  if  there 


Santa  Rosa  JSepuftZican .•  "To  construct  adequate  impound- 
ing dams  to  retain  the  debris  from  the  hydraulic  mines  is  be- 
yond the  means  of  private  enterprise  to  engage  in  thp  work  ■ 
public  assistance  is  required.  This  is  unlikely  to  be  granted 
by  Congress,  and  the  Constitution  of  California  forbids  appro- 
priations of  the  kind.  Where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way, 
and  this  formidable  obstacle  can  be  overcome.  It  depends 
upon  the  determination  of  the  people.  The  Sacramento  di- 
vision of  the  State  is  directly  and  chiefly  concerned— farmers 
and  miners  both;  but  in  broad  sense,  the  reopening  of  the 
hydraulic  mines  and  the  output  of  the  vast  amount  of  gold 
every  year,  to  swell  the  aggregate  store  of  the  precious  metal 
and  improve  the  financial  condition  of  the  nation,  are  consid- 
erations to  enlist  the  aid  and  favor  of  capital  and  labor  and  the 
support  of  the  whole  people." 

Sutter  Independent:  "No  set  of  resolutions  adopted  by  men 
can  change  the  law  of  gravitation  or  pretermit  the  known  laws 
governing  the  force  and  carrying  capacity  of  water.  When  the 
Government  engineers  stated  in  their  report  that  the  coarser 
material  could  be  partially  impounded,  but  that  the  finer  ma- 
terial would  pass  over  the  crests  of  the  dams  to  find  lodgment 
in  the  streams  below,  they  only  stated  what  is  patent  to  any 
unprejudiced  mind  capable  of  reasoning  from  cause  to  effect 
Will  the  Government  heed  the  request  of  the  miners?  We 
doubt  it.  The  Government  is  committed  to  the  protection  of 
the  navigable  streams.  It  is  the  expressed  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  prevent  the  obstruction  of  navigable  streams  in 
any  manner.  There  is  a  law  on  the  Federal  statute  books 
against  placing  debris  of  any  kind  in  the  s'reams,  or  even  on 
the  banks  or  in  the  canyons  where  the  same  may  be  carried  by 
freshets  into  the  streams.  In  view  of  all  the  facts,  laws  and  de- 
cisions relative  to  this  matter,  and  in  view  of  the  further  fact 
that  the  engineers'  report  explicitly  says  that  in  case  restrain- 
ing works  are  built  they  should  be  paid  for  by  the  miners 
themselves,  we  do  not  think  the  Government  will  stultify 
itself  by  undertaking  the  job." 


have  a  "pull"  and  want  a  fat  job.  They  have  not  only  ap- 
pointed salaried  Secretaries  and  duplicate  salaried  Commission- 
ers, but  they  have  also  created  the  office  of  Freight  Inspector 
or  something  of  that  kind,  with  a  salary  of  .$3600  a  year. 

But  thi.s  is  not  all.  The  bill  provides  that  all  legitimate  ex- 
penses approved  by  the  Commission  shall  be  certified  to  the 
State  Board  of  Examiners,  and  if  allowed,  warrants  for  the 
same  shall  be  drawn  against  the  exhibit  fund.  Instead  of  pur- 
suing this  plain,  honest  business  course,  they  have  drawn  out 
one-half  of  the  entire  fund  from  theTreasury  in  bulk,  and  with 
thLs  money  in  hand,  can  exercise  their  own  discretion  in  its 
expenditure,  without  any  check  whatever  from  the  State  Board 
of  Examiners. 

A  Political  Suggestion. 

Omaeio,  Caj>.,  Jan.  2.5,  1892. 
To  THE  Editor:— In  addition  to  cooperation  among  producers 
for  the  sale  of  their  produce,  which  the  Rueal  is  fitly  urging 
the  growers  must  make  one  more  step  forward — one  which  I 
believe  a  very  important  one.  I  will  call  it  indenendent  po- 
litical action.  It  is  about  impossible  to  bring  about  reforms 
that  will  heal  the  present  demoralized,  corrupt  and  expensive 
methods  through  the  old  parties.  For  instance,  San  Bernard- 
ino county  contains  a  population  of  about  25,000.  It  is  pretty 
thoroughly  Republican,  and  we  who  have  so  long  trained  with 
that  grand  old  party  in  its  early  days,  hate  to  go  back  on  our 
former  associates  in  politics.  I  inclose  you  a  clipping  from  the 
Ontario  Record  of  Jan.  20th,  as  copied  from  the  Riverside  Press 
that  you  readers  may  see  how  officers  elected  by  the  good  Re- 
publican voters  of  this  big  county  manage  to  make  good  fat 
bills  for  the  tax  payers  to  pay.  Where  the  bills  are  the  heavi- 
est is  where  the  rum  mills  are  the  thickest.  Now,  the  farmers 
as  a  rule  are  opposed  to  the  liquor  traffic,  especially  so  with  the 
intelligent  tillers  of  the  soil  in  Southern  California.  The  reso- 
lutions that  they  have  formulated  at  the  different  Grange 
meetings  all  indicate  which  way  the  wind  blows.  The  whisky 
mill  is  a  positive  injury  to  all.  Everybody  knows  that,  and 
the  farmer  in  particular,  as  the  whisky-soaked  towns  get  all 
the  profits  and  the  rancher  pays  the  bills,  or  largely  so.  Now 
why  cannot  the  Granger  and  the  Prohibitionist  unite  on  a 
candidate  in  the  great  campaign  of  1892.  It  is  a  positive  fact 
that  their  feelings  on  all-important  questions  are  very  similar; 
their  interests  are  identical.  Both  agree  as  to  Government  con- 
trol of  the  railway  systems,  telegraph,  telephone  and  mail. 
Why  not  agree  also  on  the  overthrow  of  the  saloon  ?  It  will  be 
a  concession  that  will  benefit  all  and  will  eventuate  to  bring 
into  power,  and  that,  too,  within  two  years,  the  grandes'  com- 
bination of  rulers  with  the  grandest  combination  of  principles 
any  nation  ever  tackled.   It  can  be  done,  and  let  us  do  it. 

I.  C.  Wood. 

Following  is  the  extract  from  the  Riverside  Press  to  which 
Mr.  Wood  refers: 


The  World's  Fair  Fund. 

Los  Angeles  Herald,  Jan.  30th. 

The  State  Commission  of  California  for  the  world's  fair,  hav- 
ing secured  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  affirming  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  law  appropriating  $300,000  to  be  spent  in 
erecting  buildings  for  the  exhibits  of  this  State,  proceeds  at 
once  to  the  creation  of  offices  with  high  salary  attachments. 
When  the  bill  was  under  discussion  in  the  State  Senate,  it  was 
attacked  on  the  very  ground  that  the  Commissioners  would 
waste  the  money  in  creating  sinecure  offices  with  high  salaries. 
It  was  only  after  the  author  of  the  bill  explicitly  declared  that 
no  offices  could  be  created  by  the  Commissioners,  and  that  no 
salaries  could  be  legally  paid  out  of  the  money  appropriated, 
that  opposition  was  withdrawn  and  the  bill  passed.  How  have 
the  Commissioners  observed  this  condition  of  the  Act? 

They  have  already  violated  its  spirit  and  letter  bv  appointing 
a  Chief  Secretary  and  seven  assistants  with  salaries  of  $1800  a 
year  each.  They  have  further  created  an  entire  new  set  of 
Commissioners,  not  contemplated  by  the  Act,  and  fixed  a  sal- 
ary of  $1000  a  year  to  each  of  these  newly  appointed  Commis- 
sioners. 

This  is  but  the  beginning.  We  are  now  confronted  with  a 
manifest  policy  developed  by  the  Board  to  fritter  away  the 
money,  appropriated  for  exhibition  buildings  and  the  expense 
of  conveying  exhibits  to  Chicago,  in  salaries  to  people  who 


The  justices  of  the  peace  and  constables'  fees  in  this  county 
for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1891,  amounted  to  the  large 
sum  of  $22,109.23.  Colton  is  the  banner  township,  it  drawing 
$5793.55;  San  Bernardino  is  a  good  second  and  Ontario  third. 
The  experts  for  the  Grand  Jury  report  say: 

"  Nearly  every  constable's  bill  examined  shows  some  evidence 
of  apparent  mileage  overcharges,  which  it  is  impossible  to  lo- 
cate with  the  data  at  our  command.  For  instance,  on  the  bill 
of  E.  A.  Roberts,  July  7th,  in  a  misdemeanor  case,  his  charges 
amount  to  $45.06,  of  which  $22.39  was  for  mileage,  and  he  must 
have  traveled  that  day  204  miles.  On  the  bill  of  I.  W.  Roach, 
June  15th,  serving  subpojnas  on  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duncanson,  he 
charges  mileage  for  both,  when  the  law  clearly  states  he  should 
charge  but  one.  Same  constable,  September  29th,  arrest  of  two 
parties  for  petit  larceny,  apparently  one  and  the  same  offense. 
If  so,  there  should  be  but  one  mileage,  yet  he  charged  60  miles 
at  15  cents— $9  for  each.  J.  D.  Ferris  sends  in  bill  as  follows: 
July  23d,  subpoenas  9  names  and  mileage,  $10.23;  July  31st, 
subpoenas  13  names  and  mileage,  $12.77. 

"  There  seems  to  be  a  startling  lack  of  discretion  on  the  part 
of  constables  in  the  arrest  of  so-called  vagrants.  On  the  bill  of 
Justice  Sprecker  of  Colton  for  December,  1890,  he  charges  for 
the  trial  of  35  cases,  fees  $181.  Twelve  of  these  were  discharged, 
but  the  fees  of  both  constable  and  justice  were  paid  bv  the 
county  just  the  same." 

To  give  an  idea  of  what  it  costs  to  run  the  machine  at  Col- 
ton, we  give  below  the  bills  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  and 
constables  for  October  and  November:  October — Justice  of 
P.-ace  Milliken,  $329;  Constable  Williamson,  $195.73;  Constable 
Bingham,  $178.20;  total,  $702.93.  November- Justice  of  Peace 
Milliken,  .$289;  Constable  Williamson,  $157.18;  Constable  Bing- 
ham, $144.81;  total,  $589.99.  Judge  Milliken  was  sick  two  or 
three  weeks,  which  accounts  for  his  small  December  bill,  which 
was  only  $207. 

The  Beer  Decision. 

From  the  Sacramento  Bee. 

Judge  Budd  of  Stockton  maybe  "a  second  Daniel  come  to 
judgment,"  but  we  doubt  it  exceedingly.  A  saloon  keeper  of 
Lodi  was  fined  for  selling  beer  to  a  minor.  An  appeal  was 
taken,  and  Judge  Budd  overruled  the  judgment.  This  wonder- 
ful Solomon  of  the  sunset  boundary  holds  that  "  the  evidence, 
so  far  as  the  transcript  or  appeal  contained,  did  not  show  who 
drank  the  ten  cents'  worth  of  beer,  and  it  did  not  appear  that 
the  minor  did  not  drink  any  of  the  five  cents'  worth.  Al- 
though there  was  testimony  that  beer  is  intoxicating,  there 
was  none  that  the  amount  of  beer  sold  would  be  intoxicating 
*  »  «  *  *  »  s 

Judge  Budd  should  study  up  the  definition  of  plain  English 
word«,  or  else  admit  that  language  is  put  into  the  statutes  to 
mean  what  it  does  not  say.    The  wording  of  the  law  is  plain: 

Every  person  who  sells  or  gives,  or  causes  to  be  delivered,  to  any 
minor  child,  male  or  female,  under  the  ags  of  eighteen  years,  any  in- 
toxicating drink  m  any  quantity  whatsoever,  etc. 

Beer  is  "  an  intoxicating  drink."  It  is  a  misdemeanor  to 
sell  or  give  it  to  a  minor  "in  any  quantity  whatsoever,"  it 
making  not  a  particle  of  difference  what  the  intent  of  the  giver 
or  seller  was.  Judge  Budd  can  wrap  his  decision  all  around 
with  technical  verbiage  until  one  can  scarcely  see  its  form  for 
red  tape,  and  yet  he  can  make  nothing  more  out  of  the  law 
than  this. 

There  is  a  law  on  the  statute  books  to  the  effect  that  "  in- 
toxicating drinks"  must  not  be  sold  within  a  certain  distance 
of  the  State  University.  Under  the  wonderful  decision  ot 
Judge  Budd,  a  person  residing  within  the  prohibited  limit  who 
sold  a  drink  of  whisky  to  a  University  scholar  would  not  be 
guilty,  for  a  slight  beverage  like  that  would  not  intoxicate  the 
average  college  boy,  who  can  stand  half  a  dozen  stiff  cocktails 
without  showing  any  signs  of  intoxication. 

More  than  this.  Judge  Budd  is  decidedly  wrong  in  his  idea 
as  to  "  the  manifest  intent  and  purpose  of  the  legislature  in 
passing  the  law."  That  body  desired  to  prevent,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  degrading  practice  of  parents  sending  their  children 
into  the  back  rooms  of  corner  groggeries  for  liquor  for  home 
consumption.  The  language  itself  would  almost  show  that; 
the  debates  in  Senate  and  Assembly  prove  it. 

Judge  Budd's  decision,  if  sustainea  by  the  Supreme  court, 
will  permit  the  indiscriminate  resumption  of  a  practice  which 
this  law  was  especially  framed  to  break  up. 
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Many  Indications  of  Growth  and  Progress. 

[Written  for  the  Rural  Press  by  J.  R.  Farish.] 

The  year  1891  showed  continued  prosper- 
ity with  farmers,  although,  as  has  been  and 
as  there  always  will  be,  there  are  many  iso 
lated  complaints.    There  can  be  no  doubt 
but  the  year  went  out  with  a  large  increase 
in  the  number  of  farmers  and  orchardists 
who  were  either  able  to  cancel  their  indebt 
edness  or  else  made  such  liberal  payments 
thereon  as  to  leave  them  fairly  comfortably 
circumstanced,  with  no  fears  entertained  of 
1892  going  out  with  their  not  having  been 
able  to  pay  everything  in  full.    The  land 
booms  of  a  few  years  ago  were  entirely  ab 
sent  in  1891,  which  is  accepted  as  evidence 
that  the  general  prosperity  noted  is  founded 
on  legitimate  business  principles  and  not 
speculative,  and  in  being  such  is  more  last 
ing. 

The  year  1891  witnessed  large  areas  of 
fertile  lands  brought  under  irrigation,  with 
work  well  advanced  toward  bringmg  many 
more  sections  in  various  parts  of  the  State  un 
der  irrigation.  During  the  year  there  has  also 
been  a  decided  and  most  marked  attention 
given  to  improvmg  inland  transportation 
facilities  by  waterways  and  through  large 
additions  in  the  mileage  to  the  railroad  sys 
tem  of  the  State.  These  additions  have 
been  made  both  in  the  main  lines  and  feed- 
ers. Not  only  have  large  additions  been 
made  to  the  railroad  mileage  of  the  State, 
but  several  hundred  miles  of  lines  have 
been  graded  and  are  now  about  ready  for 
track-laying.  Besides  this,  railroad  survey- 
ing has  been  actively  pushed  in  all  parts  of 
California.  Several  of  these  surveys  it  is 
claimed,  have  been  done  in  the  interest  of 
large  Eastern  and  central  roads  seeking 
tide  water  connections  in  this  State.  It  now 
looks  as  if  two,  and  possibly  four,  com- 
peting overland  roads  will  build  into  this 
State,  and  to  tide  water,  within  the  next 
three  or  four  years.  With  improved  over- 
land facilities,  brought  about  through  com- 
peting lines,  combined  with  our  advantage 
in  shipping  nonperishable  farm  products  by 
deep  water  vessels  to  foreign  ports  in  the 
Pacific,  and  also  Atlantic  ocean,  as  well  as 
to  Atlantic  domestic  ports,  California  pro- 
ducers can  reasonably  look  forward  to  the 
incoming  century  ushering  in  greater  ad- 
vantages and  far  more  prosperous  times 
than  have  been  enjoyed  at  any  time  during 
the  century  drawing  to  a  close.  Our  dry 
and  wet  seasons  also  afford  producers  many 
advantages  over  those  in  a  similar  calling 
east  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  None  the 
least  of  these  advantages  is  that  of  their 
being  able  to  use  farm  steam  implements, 
which  it  is  almost,  if  not  entirely,  impossi- 
ble to  use  in  the  Central,  Southern  and 
Northern  States.  With  farmers  able  to  em- 
ploy many  different  kinds  of  steam  imple- 
ments to  advantage,  they  can  seed  and 
harvest  their  crops  at  much  less  expense 
than  where  implements  are  used  requiring 
more  farm  bands  to  handle. 

There  has  been  a  decided  increase  in 
population  in  the  farming  districts,  with 
larger  areas  of  land  brought  under  cultiva- 
tion. With  the  increase  in  population,  there 
has  been  a  corresponding  increase  in  small 
farms,  with  general  attention  going  largely 
toward  fruit  tree  and  vine-planting.  Even 
the  low  prices  which  ruled  during  1891  for 
fruit  has  not,  seemingly,  had  any  depressing 
influences.  It  would  seem  that  even  at  the 
lower  prices,  those  orchardists  who  give 
close  attention  to  their  calling  have  netted 
handsome  profits.  This  has  been  brought 
about  by  improved  means  of  handling  their 
products,  better  knowledge,  through  experi- 
ence, of  the  varieties  of  fruits  wanted,  and 
also  the  better  and  more  practicable  way  of 
packing  and  marketing  them. 

Cultivating  vegetables  is  receiving  re- 
newed attention,  and  promises  to  be  a  grow- 
ing industry  as  the  Eastern  distributive 
markets  expand  and  improved  means  are 
brought  out  for  transporting  them  by  rail. 
This,  of  necessity,  applies  more  particularly 
to  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  where 
garden  truck  can  be  cultivated  so  as  to  be 
marketable  at  a  much  earlier  day  than  it  is 
possible  to  be  in  other  parts  of  California. 
For  proof  of  the  larjge  business  in  vege- 
tables, see  overland  shipments  via  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad. 

The  high  prices  received  the  past  year  for 
California  bred  horses  and  the  speed  records 
made  by  them,  are  drawing  more  attention 
to  the  breeding  of  standard  or  thoroughbred 
horses.  This  attention  is  not  confined  to 
speed  animals,  for  we  find  that  greater  at- 
tention is  being  given  to  general  utility  and 
draft  horses.    The  days  of  bronchos  and 


scrub  animals  in  general  appear  to  be  num- 
bered with  the  past. 

Closer  competition  with  the  Central  States 
in  dairy  products  has  brought  about  the  very 
natural  result  of  introducing  approved  mod- 
ern ways  employed  elsewhere  in  the  making 
and  marketing  of  butter  and  cheese.  In 
consequence,  we  find  that  creameries,  pro- 
prietorship and  also  cooperative,  are  being 
introduced.  They  not  only  lessen  expense, 
but  also  admit  of  better  general  average 
grades  of  butter  being  placed  on  the  market. 
With  the  establishing  of  creameries  it  is 
noticeable  that  milch  cows  are  in  better  de- 
mand and  fetch  more  money.  It  is  no 
longer  the  fair  to  good  milch  cows  that  are 
taken,  but  it  is  the  large  milkers  of  the  bet- 
ter class  of  thoroughbreds  that  are  in  de- 
mand. This  change  for  the  better  is  gratify- 
ing and  speaks  well  for  the  future  of  the  in- 
dustry. 

Sheep  husbandry  appears  to  be  receiving 
more  attention.  The  renewed  interest  is  not 
developed  toward  large  holdings,  but  toward 
small  numbers  that  can  be  utilized  advanta- 
geously on  farms.  The  high  price  and  in- 
creasing consumption  of  mutton  make  this  a 
profitable  auxiliary  farm  industry.  Of  neces- 
sity, carcass  and  not  wool-breeding  is  the 
prime  object  aimed  at  by  a  farmer  who 
keeps  from  50  head  and  upward  on  his 
farm. 

The  poultry  business  appears  to  be  gain- 
ing in  importance,  as  knowledge,  through 
experience,  is  acquired  by  which  breeders 
are  enabled  to  keep  their  fowls  healthier. 
The  business  is  also  forging  ahead  owing  to 
the  large  consumption  of  eggs  and  also  of 
poultry,  and  for  which  good  remunerative 
prices  are  obtainable  the  year  round. 

Overland  Shipments. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Santa  Fe 
Railroad  Co.  does  not  furnish  the  shipments 
Eastward  over  its  route,  so  we  could  give  a 
full  and  complete  statement  of  California 
products  marketed  east  of  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains. The  following  are  the  shipments  in 
pounds  made  in  1891  overland  over  the 
S.  P.  R.  R.  route  and  also  the  leading  points 
from  which  they  were  made: 
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There  was  shipped  in  addition  to  the 
above,  from  San  Francisco,  37,500  lbs.  but- 
ter, 1,420,230  lbs.  mustard  seed,  4160  lbs. 
mohair. 

Produce  Receipts. 

The  receipts  of  California  farm  produce 
at  this  port  during  the  past  year  were  fully 
up  to  the  average  of  previous  years.  The 
receipts  of  wheat  show  an  increase  of  over 
2,200,000  centals,  as  compared  with  the 
year  1890.  The  arrivals  of  flour,  barley  and 
potatoes  last  year  were  also  considerably 
heaver  than  in  the  year  preceding. 

The  following  table  shows  the  receipts  of 
certain  leading  articles  during  the  past  two 
years: 

Articles.  1891.  1890. 

Wheat,  ctlR  15,843,260  18,618,886 

Flour,  qr.  sks   6,614,129  6,469,919 

Barley,  ctis   2,461,078  1,781,497 

OatB,  ctiB   111,699  186,633 

BeanB,  ska   897,886  446,808 

Corn,  8ks   285,723  285,304 

Rye,  ctU   Ul,417  145,894 


Potatoes,  Bks   1,129,589  1,018,918 

OnionB,  ska   120,228  92,764 

Hay.  tone   128,027  129,675 

Wool,  bll   77,191  85,909 

Hops,  big.   8,972  9,546 

Bfan,  Bks   640,409  626,252 

Middlinifi,  Bkg   177,838  188,1  99 

Hides,  No   194,947  163,837 

Peltfl,  bdl8                             .  38,156  17,523 

Buckwheat,  eke   1,452  4,425 

Honey,  ci   13,061  16,427 

Raisins,  bxB   183,141  1  5,296 

There  was  a  general  increase  in  the  re- 
ceipts of  produce  from  up  north  at  this  port 
last  year.  The  receipts  of  wheat  were  nearly 
868,800  ctls.  heavier  than  in  1890.  The 
shipments  of  flour  received  amounted  to 
over  423,000  qr.  sks.,  as  against  341,300  qr. 
sks.  for  the  previous  year.  Oats  arrived 
quite  freely,  and  the  same  can  be  said  of 
barley. 

The  following  is  a  tabular  statement  of 
the  principal  receipts  from  Oregon  and 
Washington  during  the  years  1890  and  1891: 

1890. 
341,297 
741,298 
52,717 
380,447 


8,767 
1,566 
18,175 
69,024 
1,722 
50,908 


Bushels. 
669,000 
148  POO 
344,000 


Articles.  1891. 

Flour,  qr.  sks   423,877 

Wheat,  ctls.  1,619,088 

Barley,  ctlg.   218,443 

Oats,  ctls   470,935 

Corn,  ctls   8,800 

Rye,  ctls   2,267 

Bran,  sks   66,264 

MiddlingB,  ska  

Wool,  sks   13,504 

Potatoes,  sks   121,441 

Hops,  bis   581 

Flaxseed,  ska   66,881 

Wheat  Review  for  1891. 

The  accompanying  statement  of  area  and 
product  of  wheat  are  the  annual  estimates 

of  the  statistican  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  to  be  published  in 

the  December  report  of  the  Division  of  Sta- 
tistics: 

states.  Acres. 

Maine   41,117 

New  Hampshire     8,972 

Vermont   19,673 

Massachusetts    

Rhode  Island    

Connecticut   1,888 

New  York   840,540 

New  Jersey    138,833 

Pennsylvania   1,337,487 

Delaware  

Mar.vland  

VIrKiala   

Nor'h  Carolina  

South  Carolina  

Oeorgia  

Florida  

Alabama  

Uissiseippl  

Louisiana  

Texas   

Arkansas  

Tennessee   1,19S,653 

West  Virginia   832,295 

Kentucky    ',037,870 

Ohio   2,682.603 

Michigan   1.606,670 

Indiana   2,917,618 

Illnois   1,946,832 

Wisconsin   916,128 

Minnesota   6  453,817 

I  wa   1,803,036 

Missouri   1,782,082 

Kansas   3,539,700 

Nebraska   1,206,360 

California   2,816  007 

Oregon  

Nevada   

Colorado   

Arizona  

North  Dakota  

South  Dakota  

Idaho   

Montana  

New  Mexico   

Utah  

Washington  

Wyoming  


97,834 
540,494 
850,073 
731,678 
180,396 
309,743 

28V,327 
61,966 

53'6,'247 
232,940 


81,1100 
10,633,000 
3,124  000 
2O,t64,00O 
l,25O,C0n 
8,107,OCO 
7,651,000 
4,975,000 
992.000 
2,323,000 


2,261,000 
483,000 


092,066 
20,383 
100,832 
27,227 
2,927,274 
1,954,883 
90,631 
92,883 
93,328 
136  76i 
698,040 
6,600 


6,436,000 
2,236,000 
11,626,000 
3,423,000 
18,181  900 
45,531,000 
30,215.000 
62,807,000 
36,0  5,000 
13,043  000 
65,333,000 
27,586,000 
26,732.000 
54,866,000 
18,180,000 
36,595,000 
13,149.0(10 
372  000 
2,037,000 
395,000 
52,105,000 
30,714,000 
1,811,000 
1,856,000 
1,073,000 
2.39i,000 
12,218,600 
110,000 


611,780,000 


Totals   ....  89,916,897 

WHEAT  ACREAGE. 

The  following  gives  the  acreage  seeded 

by  counties,  in  this  State,  for  three  years 

past.  Compiled  largely  from  the  assess- 
ment rolls: 

1889  1890.  1891. 

Counties.                Acres.  Acres.  Acres. 

Alameda                          21,266  16,429  30,686 

Alpine                                 450  400  400 

Amador                            4,560  3,675  3,800 

Butte                              92,208  73,767  91,117 

Calaveras                          8,600  6,600  6,500 

Colusa                              403  008  386.477  203,128 

Contra  Costa                    77,915  50,250  44  502 

Del  Norte                             60  36   

El  Dorado                          2,597  973  4,134 

Fresno                           189,512  196,904  295,150 

Glenn     150,426 

Humboldt                        20,564  1,626  2,617 

Inyo                                   399  2,316  1,379 

Kern                               12,000  17,000  20,000 

Lake                                6,220  4,200  7,960 

Los  Angeles                     60,760  76,160  63,242 

Marin                                  348    844 

Mariposa                             639  527  469 

Merced                           240  000  177,500  230,510 

Modoc                                45,800  35,200  43,500 

Monterey                  ....  120,000  135,000  145,000 

Napa                                  8.658  7,462  8,385 

Placer                              16,249  11,147  16,037 

Sacramento                       78.100  56,000  81,150 

San  Benito                        46,600  35,800  61,202 

San  Bernardino                   3,551  4,651  4,302 

San  Diego                         14,026  25,146  26,038 

San  Joaquin                     290,806  199,679  301,160 

San  LuisObispo                 98,385  96,617  101,650 

San  Mateo                          1,826  1,600  2,000 

Santa  Barbara                   71,427  64,720  66,726 

Santa  Clara                       17,240  15,960  16,300 

Santa  Cruz                        6,126  6,248  6,617 

Shasta                              14,061  2,154  13,820 

Sierra                                  161  800  200 

Siskiyou                             8,66*  18,126  18,215 

Solano                              67,624  43,210  83,618 

Sonoma                            15,820  12,'250  13,460 

Stanislaus                        283,182  211,342  291,431 

Sutter                             123,920  43,412  66,414 

Tehama                            91,410  82,312  83,678 

Trinity                             10,003  100  1,200 

Tulare                            849,000  350,866  415,585 

Tuolumne                          4,000  3,600  3,600 

Ventura                             2,687  3,871  6,810 

Yolo                                 155,000  103,600  149,843 

Yuba                                28,876  16,780  80,000 


FOR 
Year. 

1864-  65 

1865-  86 

1866-  67 

1867-  88 

1868-  69 

1869-  70 

1870-  71 

1871-  72 

1872-  73 

1873-  74 

1874-  75 

1875-  76 

1876-  77 

1877-  78 

1878-  79 

1879-  80 

1880-  81 

1881-  82 

1882-  83 

1883-  84 

1884-  85 

1885-  86 

1886-  87 

1887-  88 

1888-  89 

1889-  90 

1890-  91 


MO  1  WnlTB  WHBIT  III  THE  BAN  FRAKCISCO  UAHKRT 
26  TKAdS  FROM  JUMB,  1864,  TO  JULT  1,  1891. 

Highest.  Lowest.  Difference.  Average. 

  $5.80  »2.30  ■ 

  2.15  1.60 

  2.22  1.26 

  8.10  1.60 

  2.60  1.171 

  1.95  1.06 

  8.16  1.66 

  2.85  1.52i 

  2.16  1.25 

  2.871  1.60 

  1.85  1.80 

  2.821  1.86 

  8.00  1.45 

  2.46  1.82* 

  1.77i  1.57i 

  2.15  1.46 

  1.67i  1.25 

  1.75  1.30 

  2.05  1  60 

  i.87i  i.m 

  1.50  1.174 

  1.60  1.25 

  2.10  1.221 

  '2.124  *1-22J 

  1.63i  1.26 

  1.36}  1.25 

  1.76i  1.31} 


$3.00 
.45 
.97 
1.60 
1.821 
.90 
1.60 
1.32i 
.91 
.77J 
.66 
.67i 
1.55 
.62i 
.20 
.70 
.32i 
.46 
.45 
.45 
35 
.25 
.871 
.90 

fl 
.45 


$4.16 
1.97 
1.76 
a. 81 
1.71 
1.70 
2.25 
2.29 
1.96 
2.02 
1.80 
1.96 
1.98 
2.10 
161 
1.81 
1.40 
1.62 
1.781 
1.6il 
1.821 
1.86 
1.63 
1.871 
1.48 
1.291 
1.68} 


'Wheat  oollapje. 

California  no.  i  white  wheat  in 

LONDON. 

The  following  comparison  of  the  highest 
and  lowest  quotations  by  months  in  1890  and 
1891  for  California  No.  i  white  shipping  for 
cargoes  in  various  positions  shows  a  decided 
gain  in  prices  this  year  over  1890  : 

1890. 

-Just  Bhip'd-s  ^Nearly  due-^ 
High.    Low.     High.  Low. 


^Off  C0»6t-s 

High.  Low 


Jan  36s  9d   348  9d   363  61    349  9d    36s  Od   36s  9d 

Feb         36  3     35  9 

March...  36  3     35  8 

AprU....3  5  9     34  9 

May          38  3     35  9 

June. . . .  :15  9 

July  38  6 

Aug  38  9 

Sept  38  9 

Oct  3S  0 


Nov  38  8 

Deo  38  8 


35 
35 
37 
37 
36 
37 
37 


.39 


38  6 
SS  3 


.Tan. 
Feb 

March.    41  6     89  8 

April.... 46  0 

May  45  0 

June  ...  44  6 

July  42  0 

Aug.    .  45  9 

Sept  46  9 

Got  44  6 

Nov  46 


42  9 

43  0 
42  0 
40  6 
42 
43 


Deo. 


3 

.44  9 


0 
6 

43  6 

44  0 
42  9 


35 

0 

34 

6 

36 

9 

35 

9 

36 

0 

34 

0 

38 

0 

35 

0 

35 

6 

34 

0 

35 

9 

35 

0 

36 

0 

35 

8 

38 

3 

35 

9 

35 

6 

35 

0 

36 

9 

35 

0 

37 

9 

35 

9 

38 

3 

35 

9 

38 

8 

37 

3 

38 

9 

37 

9 

38 

8 

37 

3 

38 

9 

37 

3 

37 

9 

36 

6 

37 

9 

36 

8 

37 

9 

37 

0 

87 

9 

87 

0 

88 

0 

37 

0 

38 

0 

87 

0 

1891. 

88 

8 

83 

38 

9 

38 

8 

38 

0 

37 

9 

89 

0 

38 

0 

48 

6 

38 

9 

41 

3 

39 

6 

46 

6 

41 

0 

46 

0 

41 

6 

45 

0 

44 

3 

45 

0 

44 

0 

44 

3 

42 

0 

44 

3 

42 

0 

42 

3 

40 

6 

42 

3 

40 

3 

4G 

6 

42 

3 

45 

9 

42 

0 

46 

0 

43 

6 

46 

9 

43 

6 

44 

9 

43 

6 

44 

6 

4 

6 

46 

0 

44 

3 

48 

0 

44 

0 

44 

9 

42 

9 

44 

9 

42 

2 

Totals  8,078,627    2,586,960  8,;90,716 


Range  of  values  by  months  in  this 

CITY 

The  wheat  market  in  1891  was  strong, 
with  over  $1.80  per  cental  paid  for  No.  i 
white  shipping  wheat  in  April  and  again  in 
November.  To  obtain  a  better  idea  of  the 
fluctuations  in  prices,  the  following  table  is 
compiled  by  months : 

JANDART. 

Date.  Priee.lDate.  Prio". 

2  .    ..         $1  35  1I6  iO  19  1  35  ®1  36} 

3 1  36}i'?0  to  29   I  36}®1  38| 

Sto'is'...'.'..'.'.!  36}@1  371,30  to  31  1  37i®l  40 

FEBRUARY. 

2  .1  37}®1  40  117  to  18  1  36}®1  84 

:3  ....1  36}@l  3-}  19  to  28   1  38|ai  40 

"4  to  16  1  38}@1  374I 

MARCH. 

2   1  42i®l  45  i  9  to  18  1  50  Ol  021 

3'    1  43|(ai  46}20to  21  1  471®l  51} 

4  to  6  .  .1  45  @1  471  23  to  3"  1  50  @l  621 

7  1  471@1  48i| 

APRII.. 

1   1  621@1  65  117  1  66  ®1  671 

2  to  7  1  53i@l  68}  18  1  70  @1  721 

8  ...1  55  @1  571  20  to  22  1  7S|@1  iS»| 

9  to  14  1  66}@l  60  l23  to  28  1  75  ®1  771 

15  to  16  1  60  @1  633129  to  30  1  70  ©1  73} 

HAT. 

1  1  73J@1  771  9  to  16  1  71}®1  76 


2  1  72i@l  75 

6  to  6  1  70  @1  721 

7  to  8  1  721@1  75 


16  1  70  @1  73i 

18  to  28  1  721@1  76 

29   1  73J®1  771 


JDNB. 

1 19  to  23  1  80  @1  eS 

(  24  to  26  1  671@l  80 

27    1  55  @l  671 

,  29  to  30  1  52J@1  65 


1  to  6  1  70  @1  721 1 

7  to  9  1  65  @1  71}! 

10  to  12  1  63}@l  " 

15  to  18  1  621@1  6715 

JOLT. 

1  t5  Ifi  1  60  @152  4|28   1  521®1  55 

17  to  21   1  47J(tfil  51}  29  to  30   4  53|@1  56} 

23  to  27  1  61}@1  53i|31  1  55  @1  571 

AUOCST. 


20   1  65  ®1  68} 

21  to  26  1  671@1  71} 

724 


27  to  31  1 


1  tMO  I  65  @1  574 

11  to  18  1  674@1  61} 

14  1  60  @1  62i 

15  to  19  1  624@1  66} 

SKPFBMBER. 

1  to  6  1  671@1  70  113  to  26  1  621(81  86} 

7   1  65  (gl  87ll26  to  30  1  65  @1  68i 

OCTOBER, 

1  to  8  1  85  @1  88j  28  to  29. 

9  to  20  1  67i(»l  70  30  to  81. 

21  to  28  1  66  @1  6S3 

NOVEMBER. 

2  to  3  1  71}@1  73fll7  to  21   1  83|@l  88} 

4  1  75  01  774  23   1  87i@l  90 


.1  671@1  70 
.1  681@1  71} 


24  to  2S  1  85  (ai  871 

27  lo  30  1  824@1  86 


6   1  774@1  80 

7  to  10  1  821(81  8i 

11  to  18  1  80  @1  83i 

DEOEUBEB. 

ltol4  1  80  @1  821119   1  75  (gil  771 

16  1  75  (gl  774  19  to  81  1  771@1  81} 

16  1  721@1  75  I 

The  year  1891  has  gone  into  the  history  of 
the  world's  wheat  trade  as  a  breaker  of 
records.  Had  the  same  conditions  and  the 
same  influences  bearing  on  the  market  in 
last  year  made  themselves  felt  as  late  as  a 
decade  and  a  half  ago,  they  would  have  sent 
values  the  world  over  to  famine  prices,  but 
with  more  general  introduction  of  steam  and 
electricity  it  becomes  a  difficult  matter  to 


Fm  18U2. 


f  ACIFie  I^URAId  f  ress, 


corner  supplies.  The  network  of  the  rail- 
road systems  of  civilized  nations  facilitates 
inland  transportation  to  such  an  extent  that 
shipment  to  tide  water  only  consumes  a  few 
hours,  against  nearly  as  many  days  nearly 
two  decades  ago.  Then,  again,  deep  water 
carriage  has  been  revolutionized,  for  instead 
of  sail  vessels  employed  ia  short  deep-water 
voyages.steamers  of  large  carrying  capacity 
are  now  in  use,  reducing  the  time  in  passage 
from  one-half  to  nearly  three-quarters.  The 
steamers  not  only  take  large  cargoes  and 
make  the  run  quicker,  but  they  charge  less 
for  freight.  While  this  is  the  case  for  short 
voyages,  the  introduction  of  steamers  on 
long  voyages,  or  between  this  coast  and 
Europe,  has  not  proven  a  success,  conse 
quently  sail  vessels  maintain  their  suprem- 
acy in  the  Pacific  Coast  wheat  traffic.  But 
the  displacing  of  sailers  on  short  voyages 
have  made  them  more  plentiful  on  long 
voyages,  which  naturally  causes  lower  char- 
ters to  obtain.  This  is  well  illustrated  in 
the  history  or  this  coast's  wheat  trade.  A 
few  years  ago  less  than  40s  per  long  ton  for 
a  handy-sized  iron  vessel,  with  favorable  op- 
tions to  charterers,  was  considered  low,  but 
now  over  40s  for  same  options  and  for  same 
sized  iron  vessel  is  considered  high. 

The  consumption  of  wheat  the  world  over 
is  enlarging.  So  rapid  has  been  the  in- 
crease that  the  outturn  of  land  devoted  to 
its  cultivation  in  supply  countries  has  fallen 
short  of  the  requirements,  causing  the  large 
reserves  in  all  civilized  countries  to  steadily 
decrease,  so  that  to-day  the  reserve  stock  is 
virtually  exhausted.  This  change  in  the  re- 
serves must  at  all  times  cut  an  important 
figure  in  future  markets.  The  increased 
consumption  and  the  decreased  reserve  is 
better  illustrated  by  the  following  compiled 
statistics  of  the  world's  production  and  con- 
sumption : 

Estimated 
Year.  Prodaction  (bu). 

1882  2,187,000,000 

1883  1,963,000,000 

1884  2,184,000,000 

1  85  1,999,000,000 

1886  2,090  000,000 

1887    2,127,000,000 

1888    2  044  000  000 

18S9  1,960,000  000 

1890    2.040,000,000 

Inc.  in  Keaerve 
Year.  Stocks  (bu). 

18-i2   202,000,000 

1883 

1&S4  159,006,600 

1S86  

1886   25,000,000 

1887   42,000,000 

1888  

1889  

189  J  


Estimated 

Consumption  (bu). 
1,935,000,000 
2  005,000,000 
2  026,000,000 
2,045,000,000 
2,065. OC  0,000 
2,085,000,000 
2,105,000,000 
2,125,000,000 
2,145,000,000 

Dec.  in  Keserve 
Stocks  (bu). 

"42,060,666 

48.006,666 


61,000,000 
175,000,000 
105,000,000 


428,000,000 


429  000,000 


Total  decrease  for 
the  9  years   1,000,000 

It  appears  from  the  foregoing  table  that 
during  nine  years  the  reserve  stocks  have 
decreased  1,000,000  bushels.  In  this  period 
these  reserves  reached  their  highest  point  in 
1887,  when  340,000,000  bushels  had  been 
added  to  them.  During  the  years  1888-89- 
90  they  were  reduced  by  341,000,000  bush- 
els, and  by  June  30,  1891,  therefore,  they 
will  be  as  low,  if  not  lower,  than  they  were 
June  30,  1882,  at  which  time,  as  we  have 
before  stated,  they  were  almost  exhausted. 

The  effect  of  light  reserves  was  shown 
quite  fully  in  last  March  and  April,  when  it 
became  known  beyond  the  question  of  a 
doubt  that  France's  wheat  crop  and  Russia's 
rye  crop  were  comparatively  a  failure.  To 
realize  this  more  fully,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  state  that  France,  next  to  the  United 
States,  is  the  largest  producer  of  wheat, 
while  Russia's  rye  crop  is  larger  than  that  of 
any  other  country.  A  writer  in  the  London 
Agricultural  Gazette  says  that  in  1879  the 
French  wheat  crop  was  supposed  to  have 
yielded  not  much  more  than  27,000,000 
quarters,  and  the  imports  were  just  over 
10,000,000  quarters;  in  1885  the  crop  was 
estimated  at  39,000,000  quarters  and  the  im- 
portation was  just  over  2,000,000  quarters; 
in  1890  the  crop  was  estimated  at  42,000,000 
quarters,  and  the  importation  amounted  to 
over  5,000,000  quarters.  As  there  are  no 
means  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  wheat 
held  in  reserve  by  growers,  it  is  not  possible 
to  say  how  much  France  will  need  to  buy, 
but  presumably  something  more  than  the 
10,000,000  quarters  referred  to.  This  year 
France  set  to  work  and  bought  largely  early 
in  the  season  regardless  of  cost,  and  forced 
up  values  considerably,  reducing  her  import 
duties  on  wheat  by  3s.  6d.  per  quarter.  The 
world's  market  thus  had  a  new  experience; 
hitherto  the  United  Kingdom,  with  her  re- 
quirements of  somethmg  like  20,000,000 
quarters  of  foreign  breadstuffs,  has  practi 
cally  been  the  only  buyer  of  importance, 
France;  with  her  average  requirements  of 
some  three  or  four  million  quarters,  coming 
next,  with  the  wants  of  other  countries  in- 
dividually smaller  still.  But  France,  as  a 
buyer  in  the  market,  with  an  open  order  of 
from  ten  to  fourten  million  quarters  to  fill 
made  all  the  difference 

Russia's  rye  crop,  which  was  placed  at 
53»300.o<»  qt».  early  in  the  year,  was  in- 


creased later  on  to  64,800,000  qrs.,  but  even 
this  increase  on  the  first  estimate  gave  a 
shortage  of  17,000,000  qrs.  when  compared 
with  the  1890  crop,  while  the  wheat  crop 
was  short  2,500,000  qrs.  The  prohibition 
by  Russia  ot  exporting  wheat  from  that 
country  did  not  go  into  efTect  until  Novem- 
ber, or  until  about  the  time  winter  laid  an 
embargo  on  further  shipment  from  Russia 
by  closing  her  ports  with  ice.  In  anticipa- 
tion of  the  prohibition,  the  exports  of  wheat 
from  that  country  were  largely  increased  up 
to  the  month  of  November. 

To  offset  the  wheat  shortage  abroad,  the 
United  States  crops  of  wheat  and  corn  were 
the  largest  on  record,  while  the  Argentine 
Confederation  and  Canada  also  turn  out 
larger  crops  than  ever  before.  Shipments 
the  last  half  of  1891  from  this  country  were 
the  largest  ever  before  within  the  like  time, 
and  yet  the  year  went  out  with  a  very  large 
available  surplus  to  market,  which  the  rail- 
roads at  the  East  are  being  taxed  to  their 
full  extent,  and  still  the  cry  is  '*  more  cars." 

The  foregoing  general  review  covers  the 
general  situation  in  1891  and  affords  a  clear- 
er insight  into  several  of  the  causes  which 
produced  the  wide  ranges  in  prices  in  the 
San  Francisco  market,  as  tabulated  in 
another  column.  While  saying  the  above 
it  is  but  proper  to  state  that  the  crops 
on  this  coast  have  had  much  to  do  with  the 
values  with  us.  There  was  a  large  increase 
in  acreage  seeded  to  wheat,  yet  deficient 
rainfalls  reduced  the  outturn.  There  were 
only  two  days  during  the  rainy  season  when 
the  precipitation  exceeded  one  inch,  which 
were  on  Dec.  3,  1890,  and  Feb.  15,  1891, 
when  the  rainfall  was  respectively  1.83  and 
3.38  inches.  Without  good,  soaking  rains 
early  in  the  season,  with  seasonable  rains  in 
the  spring  months,  the  crop  naturally  suf- 
fered, ,and  instead  of  a  yield  of  about  2,000,- 
000  tons,  we  only  had  about  1,400,000  tons. 
Oregon  and  Washington,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  the  largest  crops  on  record.  Although 
there  was  a  light  yield  to  the  acre  in  this 
State,  yet  the  grade  averaged  better  than  for 
several  years  past.  This  was  due  to  fairly 
cool  weather  in  maturing  time.  The  cool 
weather  caused  many  more  fields  to  be  har- 
vested with  fair  result  than  would  have  been 
had  even  moderately  warm  weatherprevailed. 
The  receipt  of  first  consignment  of  wheat  in 
1891  was  in  May  and  the  price  at  which  it 
sold  was  quite  high,  higher  than  the  first  con- 
signment fetched  at  any  time  since  1871,  as 
shown  by  the  following  table  of  first  arrivals 
of  new  wheat,  and  prices  paid  for  the  same: 

Month.  Price. 

.July  14  $1  90@2  00 

.July  3      1  50@1  55 

July  24   1  60@1  62 

.July  11   1  82@1  86 

.June  26   1  50@1  60 


Year. 

1859  

1860  

1861  

1862  

1863.  .  . 

1864  July  9    2  80@2  95 

1865   June  12   2  20(3)2  25 

1866   June  26   1  50@1  60 

1867  June  17   1  65@1  70 

188S  June  18   1  90@2  00 

1869  June  15  1  40@1  46 

1870   June  9    1  70(31  80 

1871  June  23   2  30@2  37 

1872  June  10   1  80(31  85 

1873  June  7  (Vallejo)   1  75(31  80 

1874  June  11   1  85(i?l  87 

1875  June  2  (Vallejo)  1  65(31  67 

1876  June  9  (Oakland)   1  75@  . 

1877  June  2  (Vallejo)   2  40(8.. 

1878  June  13   1  70@.. 

1879  June  20   1  66(3.. 

1880  June  24  'l  00@.. 

1881  June  7   1  25(@1  40 

1882  July  6   1  67@ 

1883  June  19   1  66(31  70 

1884  June  20  (Port  Costa)   1  42(g.. 

1885  June  2    1  42@. . 

1856  June  5    1  30@. . 

1887   June  10  (Port  Costa)   1  76@.. 

1888  June  15  (Wheatport). . ,    1  31i  . . 

1889  May  24   1  37}  .. 

1?90  May  20   1  SO®.. 

1891  May  24  t2  02J  .. 

'Inferior. 

tSoId  by  auction  at  a  fancy  price,  actually  worth,  by 
sample,  about  $1  66.  It  was  Sonora,  rather  pinched  and 
somewhat  mixed  with  barley.  It  came  from  the  Kim- 
berlena  farm.  Kern  Co.  Last  year's  first  consignmeot 
also  came  from  Kern  Co. 

The  monthly  exports  from  San  Francisco 
during  the  year  ending  December  31,  1891, 
were  as  follows  : 

Value 
$1,779,888 
1,772,366 
2,743,8  3 
2,438,681 
1,938,320 
1,244,761 
2.202,466 
2,476,F53 
2,218,088 
2,120,934 
3,049  620 
3,338,485 


The  following  shows  the  exports  to  each 
country  in  1891 : 

To—  Centals. 

France   7,9'8,294 

Great  Britain   7,668,951 

BeUium   l,t8->,430 

Peru   98  613 

Cape  Verde  Inlands   91,189 

B<azil   47,140 

Central  America   16,630 

Hawaiian  Islands    9,433 

Australia   8,360 

Chile   1620 

Tahiti   6,56 

British  Columbia   390 

Ecuador   283 

Japan     13 


Total  18,917,917 

The  total  exports  of  wheat  (flour  reduced 
to  wheat)  from  this  port  are  as  follows,  by 
years  since  1885  inclusive: 

Centals. 

1886   15,738,700 

1836  19,194,400 

1887  .11,461  600 

1888  14,241,900 

1889  16,609,900 

1890   16  585,977 

liOl   20,643,898 


Value. 
$21,782,900 
25,857,800 
18,104,500 
20,796,600 
21,413,600 
22,114,382 
33,105,541 

The  tonnage  question  was  one  of  more 
than  ordinary  interest  during  the  past  year. 
The  outlook  at  the  beginning  of  the  season 
and  for  some  time  afterward,  was  particu- 
arly  favorable  to  ships,  inasmuch  as  char- 
tering ahead  was  carried  on  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  there  was  scarcely  any  available 
disengaged  tonnage  in  port  for  wheat  ex- 
porters to  work  on,  and  comparatively  high 
rates  were  the  rule.  But  the  speculators  in 
ships  overreached  themselves  in  their  en- 
deavor to  control  the  market,  and  toward 
the  close  of  the  year  disengaged  ships  were 
more  freely  attracted  to  this  port  by  the  high 
rates  ruling.  Then  came  a  reaction  in  wheat 
abroad,  and  the  inability  of  exporters  to  take 
ships  at  the  asking  rates,  the  local  wheat 
market  not  having  declined  sufficiently  to 
allow  any  profit  on  shipments.  A  promi- 
nent charterer  found  himself  with  a  large 
number  of  high-priced  ships  on  hand,  with 
no  chance  to  effect  recharters  except  at  a 
sharp  decline  in  rates,  and  no  wheat  ot  his 
own  to  load  them.  The  situation  grew 
worse  for  the  tonnage  interest,  and  from  45s, 
at  which  a  number  of  vessels  were  chartered 
to  arrive,  the  market  just  before  the  close  of 
the  year  went  down  to  235,  this  rate  having 
been  accepted  for  an  iron  vessel,  U.  K,, 
Havre  or  Antwerp.  The  great  drop  in 
freights  was  taken  advantage  of  by  the 
wheat  interest,  and  prices  were  held  up  well 
considering  the  less  encouraging  condition 
of  the  foreign  markets. 

In  studying  the  local  market,  it  is  not 
only  interesting  but  instructive  to  examine 
into  the  invisible  supply  of  grain  that  be- 
comes available  the  last  half  of  the  cereal 
year.  For  this  purpose  we  give  the  foUow- 
ng  statement  of  the  quantity  of  breadstuffs 
on  hand  in  the  State  Dec.  ist,  estimated  by 
the  Produce  Exchange,  in  comparison  with 
the  quantity  at  stock-taking  for  five  years 
past: 


Months.  Centals. 

January   1,302,604 

February   1,293,846 

March   1,854,904 

April   1,574,954 

May   1.128  830 

June   788,228 

Julv   1,386,205 

August.".   1,499,159 

September   1,315,362 

October   1,289,462 

November   1,708,115 

December   1,878,258 


ToUIS  16,947,917  $27,323,951 

1890  13  014,306  17,277,604 

1889                                               12,115,075  18,641,194 

1888  11,783,438  17,890  382 

1887                                                9,085,162  14,883,876 

1886  16,882,166  21,443,187 

The  exports  to  Europe  in  1891  and  1890 
compare  as  follows: 

To—                                             1891.  1890. 

France,  ctls                                  7,916,294  1,684.876 

Great  Britain...                           7  868,951  10,2i>7,490 

Belgium                                      1,088,430  772,825 

Oape  Verde  Island*....  91,198   

Totals  18,764,878  12,614,690 
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by  the  Produce  Exchange  are  generally 
available  for  export.  At  first  glance  this 
does  not  appear  to  be  a  correct  statement, 
since  1,250,000  people  have  to  be  fed  for 
six  months  from  every  stock-taking,  besides 
once  yearly  there  must  be  an  allowance  for 
seed.  For  these  two  purposes  it  is  custom- 
ary to  allow  300,000  tons  per  annum,  al- 
though 350,000  tons  would  be  nearer  it  now. 
That  this  quantity  is  not  taken  from  the 
stocks  publicly  reported  is  easily  proven. 
In  most  years,  it  is  true,  drafts  are  made  on 
the  visible  stocks  for  both  seed  and  food. 
The  quantity  varies,  but  it  is  never  up  to  the 
full  quantity  reported.  An  examination  of 
the  stocks  and  export  movement  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  shows  that  the  quantity  re- 
ported in  sight  at  the  end  of  the  first  half 
of  the  cereal  year  is  mostly  available  for 
export.  The  annexed  illustrations  under 
this  head  abundantly  prove  the  assertion,  as 
follows: 

stock  January  1,  1887    403,083 

Exported  first  six  months  1887    287,377 

Difference  135,706 

Official  stock  July  1,  1887   .  .147,061 


Addition  to  visible  supply   11,355 

Stock  January  1,  1888  495, 49y 

Exported  first  six  months  1888   207, 74 J 

Difference  287,767 

Official  stock  July  1,  1888    204,886 

Local  draft  on  visible  supply   82,871 

Stock  December  1, 1888  555,367 

Exports  six  months  thereafttr  386,901 

Difference  168,466 

Official  stock  June  1,  1889  119  701 


The  stocks  of  wheat  reported  in  the  State 


Local  draft  on  visible  supply   48  765 

Stock  December  1, 1889    78<!,452 

Exports  six  months  thereafter  494,162 

Difference  288,290 

Official  stock  June  1,  1890  252,106 

Local  draft  on  visible  supply   36,184 

Stock  December  1,  1890  626,168 

Exports  six  months  thereafter  521,957 

Difference  104,211 

Official  stock  June  1, 1891   99,503 

Local  draft  on  visible  supply   4,708 

From  all  information  at  hand,  we  think 
that  the  last  half  of  the  present  season  will 
be  no  exception,  and  when  the  stock  in  the 
warehouses  is  taken,  in  next  June,  it  will  be 
demonstrated  that  the  invisible  supply  not 
only  met  the  consumption  and  spring  seed- 
ing demand,  but  supplied  part  of  the  de- 
mand for  export. 

Flour. 

Close  competition  the  past  year  did  not 
add  materially  to  the  millers'  exchequer. 
This  competition  looks  very  much  as  if  it  is 
the  big  millers  trying  to  force  the  smaller  to 
the  wall.  The  output  of  the  mills  shows  a 
large  increase,  but  this  is  not  reflected  so 
much  in  the  exports  as  it  is  in  the  lessened 
receipts  of  flour  from  up  north.  With 
lighter  receipts  from  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton, there  has  been  a  larger  home  consump- 
tiondemand  ofCalifomian.  Oneof  the  causes 
if  not  the  only  one,  for  the  lessened  re- 
ceipts from  up  north  is  the  establishing  of 
steamship  lines  to  the  Orient  by  the  Cana- 
dian railway,  and  a  much  lower  rate  of 
freight  given  to  shippers.  As  this  competi- 
tion began  to  tell  on  our  shipments  to  China, 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.  lowered 
its  freight  rates.  The  low  treight  had  the 
effect  of  stimulating  the  consumption  of 
flour  in  the  Orient. 

The  monthly  exports  were  as  follows: 

Months.  Bbls. 

January   106,981 

February   123  060 

March     98,272 

April   127.545 

May   63,085 

June   67,403 

July   137,861 

Auaust   58,129 

September   112  487 

October    92,447 

Novtmber   100,059 

December   148,674 

Totals  1,231.993 

The  following  shows  the  exports 
country  in  comparison  with  1890: 

1890. 

To  Barrels. 

United  Kingdom   432,936 

China   417,646 

Central  America   160  286 

Hawaiian  Islands   57,294 

Australia   6S5 

Ecuador   32  067 

Japan   48,809 

Panama   11,907 

Society  Islands   13,168 

Asiatic  Russia   16,482 

Philippine  Islands  

Mexico  

British  Columbia  

France   

Samoan  Islands  

Brazil  

Marquesas  Islands  

Marsliall  Islands  

Gilbert  Islands  

Peru  

Singapore  

Hervey  Islands  

East  Indies  

Core*  

Chile  


Value. 
$438,817 
501  465 
410  889 
582,311 
325,617 
343,478 
698,005 
265,970 
535  60S 
466,927 
492  974 
730,529 


5,660 
3,233 
1,376 
395 
275 
182 
117 
2a 
IflO 
126 
60 
126 
2 


$5,781  590 

to  each 


1891. 
Barrels. 
366,159 
402,696 
179,126 
69,104 
1,172 
31,169 
46,102 
12.663 
11.443 
18,907 
4,860 
9,067 
3,100 
6,000 
330 


134 

102 
30 
12,840 
62 
28 

a 

80 

70,849 


ToUIs  I,«)7,e07 


1,381,993 


120 
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The  price  of  flour  throughout  the  year 
flucluated  with  the  price  of  wheat. 

Barley. 

To  better  understand  the  condition  of,  and 

influences  bearing  on,  the  barley  market  in 
1891,  the  following  tabulated  statement  of 

the  acreage  seeded  for  three  years  past  is 
given: 

1889.  1899.  1891. 

Counties.  Acres.  Acres.  Acres. 

Alameda   20,967  20,416  63,432 

Alpine   460  400  400 

Amador   12,515  10,980  I'.OOO 

Butte   24,619  19,721  26,800 

Calaveras   l.tOO  250  3,000 

Colus*   48,683  23,0'2  26,926 

Contra  Costa   42,270  30,640  28,400 

Del  Norte   300  164  320 

El  Dorado   2,002  660  1,606 

Fresno   36,242  34,471  40,260 

Glenn   12,661 

Humboldt   19,460  1,613  2,069 

loyo   671  465  397 

Krrn   26,000  8,000  4,500 

Lake   3,870  2,600  3.100 

Los  Angeles   35,290  34,170  38,124 

Mirin   417    225 

Mariposa   6,078  1,802  1,6;  2 

Merced   62,000  26,000  36,650 

Modoc   33,000  32.100  31,600 

Monterey   75,000  60,000  80,0U0 

Nipa   6,847  6,374  6,985 

Nevada   587   

Orange    19,760  60,000 

Plac  r   9  670  1,718  10,388 

Sacramento   38,460  26,726  34,216 

San  Benito   16,915  13,680  15,140 

San  Bernardino   103,687  93,460  91,260 

San  Diego   30,447  27,350  41,086 

San  Joaquin    10«,920  53,049  58,123 

San  Luis  Obispo   48,360  61,429  75,360 

SanMatoo   3,720  3,000  3,500 

Santa  Barbara   88  149  32,865  38,840 

SantaClara   20,370  18,560  1  7,820 

Santa  Ciuz   3,110  3,226  3,292 

Sbasta   6,216  646  7,116 

Sierra   1,850  1,600  4,000 

Siskiyou   6,360  2,588  4  065 

Solano   36,720  22,610  31  (159 

Son  ma   13,169    8,3,i2 

Stanislaus    33,149  28  150  33,163 

Sutter   21,840  4,899  14,174 

Tehama   27,840  21,760  16,669 

Trinity   200  200  200 

Tulare   63,426  65,346  71,250 

Tuolumne   2,000  1,800  1,600 

Ventura   68,738  33,626  45,150 

Yolo   20,000  12,700  13  5S0 

Tuba   11,060  4,850  8,600 

Totals    1,167,027         862,902  1,118,867 

The  decline  in  acreage  seeded  to  barley 
in  1890  was  over  25  per  cent.  The  influences 
that  brought  about  the  falling  off  was  alluded 
to  as  follows  in  the  annual  review  for  that 
year:  "For  three  years  preceding  1890, 
the  barley  market  went  from  bad  to  worse, 
with  the  lowest  prices,  (52^^  to  62%  cts.  for 
feed  touched  in  1889),  ever  before  known. 
The  above  low  range  was  brought  about  by 
large  quantities  of  weevil  barley  thrown 
upon  the  market,  breaking  prices,  which 
caused  large  holdings  of  hypothecated  barley 
to  be  sold  by  those  who  had  advanced  the 
money."  The  decline  in  the  market  value 
of  barley  in  California  had  a  disastrous 
effect  on  the  industry  in  Eastern  Oregon  and 
Eastern  Washington,  owing  to  San  Fran- 
cisco being  their  chief  demand  market.  The 
result  was  that  up  north  the  acreage  seeded 
to  barley  was  not  up  to  what  it  would  have 
been  in  ordinary  seasons. 

Farmers  who  look  at  the  condition  of  the 
market  and  never  at  the  influences  on  it, 
did  not  recognize  the  fact  that  with  the  in- 
creasing attention  given  to  the  fruit  indus- 
try there  would  be  a  steady  increase  in  the 
number  of  work  horses,  which  would  mean 
an  enlarged  demand  for  feedstuff.  In  for- 
mer years,  it  was  safe  to  estimate  that  for 
every  sack  of  barley  sent  to  this  city  for 
feeding  and  exporting,  five  were  fed  out  in 
the  country,  but  now  it  is  a  safe  proposition, 
based  on  crop  returns  and  other  statistical 
information,  to  place  the  quantity  led  out  in 
the  country  at  eight  sacks  lor  every  sack  fed 
out  at  and  exported  from  this  city.  The  in- 
creased attention  given  to  the  dairy  industry 
by  establishing  creameries,  has  created  freer 
feeding  of  rolled  and  ground  barley,  and  as 
this  industry  appears  to  be  only  in  its  in- 
fancy, it  is  quite  within  the  bounds  of  rea- 
son to  claim  that  within  the  next  two  years 
the  requirements  from  dairymen  will  be 
fully  double  what  it  is  now. 

The  market  in  1891  opened  at  $1.45  to 
$'•53  3  4  per  cental,  for  good  to  choice  feed, 
again=t  75  cts.  to  85  cts.  per  centa-l  at  the 
like  date  in  1890.  The  market  fluctuated 
slightly  around  $1.43  3-4  to  $1.51  1-4,  up  to 
the  first  week  in  February,  when,  under  a 
dry  weather  season,  large  feeding  and 
poor  pasiure,  prices  began  to  be  advanced 
by  holders,  but  with  sellers'  higher  preten- 
sions, feeders  reduced  their  buying.  With 
heavy  rains  in  the  third  week  in  February, 
the  bears  on  Call  began  systematic  raids 
and  succeeded  in  hammering  the  market 
down,  so  that  by  the  first  week  in  march  the 
range  for  feed  was  $1.35  to  $1.41  1-4.  At 
the  low  prices  to  which  the  market  fell, 
strong  buyers  came  in  and  took  every  avail- 
able ton  obtainable  without  exciting  the 
market.  This  done,  then  a  bull  campaign 
was  inauf^urated  and  successfully  carried 
out  fiv;ing  to  the  li>;ht  reserves  in  Oregon 
and  Washington.  There  was  a  steady  ad- 
vance, wiih  slight  fluctuations  in  the  market, 
up  10  ihe  new  crop  season  (June)  when  the 
highest  prices,  $1.55  to  $1.65,  were  reached. 


The  first  receipts  of  new  crop  barley  and 
prices  received  since  1870  are  as  follows: 


Year.  Month. 

1881  June  21  . 

1882  June  12  . 

1883  ..  .June  26 

188*  June  28  . 

1885  June  16 

18t<6  May  28  . 

1887  June  3  . 

I8«8  June  5  . 

1389  June  1  . 

1890  May  31  . 

,1891   June  6  . 


Price. 
.8  90 
.  1  66 

96 
.  90 
.  1  26 
.  1  2S 
.  1  16 
92i 
75 

.  1  oej 
.n  424 


Market  price 


Year.       Month .  Price. 

1870  June  19  ....$1  20 

lb71  June  12  ....  1  67» 

1872  June  6  ....  1  40 

1873  Jime  6  1  10 

1874  June  9  ....  1  45 

1S7S  Juno  20   ...  1  36 

1878  May  30  ....  90 

1877  June  30  . . . .  1  56 

1878  June  11  . . .  80 

1879  June  30   75 

1S80  June  24  ....  64j 

"Auction  off  in  Produce  Exchange  Hall 
about  $1.20  per  cental. 

With  the  1891-92  season  fairly  opened, 
prices  for  feed  gradually  set  off  until  in  the  last 
week  of  June  the  range  was  $1.02^  to 
$i.i2}4.  With  the  decline,  buyers  became 
more  plentiful  and  sellers  scarcer,  which 
caused  an  advance,  and  by  the  middle  of 
July,  $1.15  to  $1.25  was  the  range.  From 
that  time  to  the  close  of  the  year,  the  mar- 
ket fluctuated  between  $1.03!^'  to  $i.i2)4 
and  $1.15  to  $1.25.  These  fluctuations 
made  barley  more  atractive  for  gambling  in 
futures  on  Call.  The  last  half  of  1891  was 
noted  for  light  receipts  from  up  North,  ow- 
ing to  large  overland  shipments  from  East- 
ern Oregon  and  Eastern  Washington,  with  a 
large  export  demand  and  light  supplies  of 
Surprise. 

The  exports  in  centals  by  sea  and  by  rail 
by  months  in  1891  compare  as  follows  with 
1890  and  1889: 

1889. 

^  By  , 

Months.  S  a.  Kail. 

January   28,805  20,239 

February  88,918.  10,833 

March   13  812  2,8(3 

April   14,109  4,004 

May   18,319   

June   20,672  8,374 

July   41,585  17,335 

August  125,993  7,127 

September  234,880  26,077 

Oot'ober  201,628    61  600 

November   83,978  14.739 

December   15,244  4,676 


1890.  1891. 

,  By  ^  By 

Sea  K.ii  "Sea 

33,319  10  960  31,634 

11,659  1  684  14  751 

18,023  308  13,r06 

19,918    32,147 

17,006    23,*98 

15,108    10,1/9 

27,736    1.17,319 

40,623    23,667 

18,616    160,997 

96,301    27l,7i)7 

18,035    146,664 

23,034    70,764 


Totals  832,843  162,876  339,174 

*  No  overland  shipments. 


12,952  936,793 


The  exports  to  countries  are  as  follows  in 


centals: 

1889  1890. 

Great  Britain  352,963  44,811 

New  York  29P,424  90,636 

Hawaiian  Islands  138,053  165  66S 

Australia                     30,934  14,504 

EUewhere                     14,670  23,766 

South  America    

(J'pe  Ver  !e  Islands    

Canary  Islands    

Totals  832,843  339,174 


1891. 

328,501 
166,687 
172,802 

6,936 
115.205 
82,162 
89,660 


938,793 


The  United  States  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment reports  the  imports  of  barley  into  the 
United  States  in  1890  at  5,078,733  bushels 
(less  than  2,400,000  centals).  All  statistical 
information  received  in  this  month  indicates 
that  the  imports  in  1891  exceed  those  of 
1890,  and  this,  too,  with  a  high  duty  in 
force. 

Oats. 

The  acreage  seeded  to  oats  in  this  State 
compares  as  follows: 


'ounties.  1889. 

Alameda   175 

Al  ine   630 

Amador     76 

Colusa   215 

Contra  Co!-ti  

Del  Norte   1,600 

El  D  >rado  

Freino   528 

Humboldt   25,792 

Inyo   681 

Lake   720 

Loa  Angeles  

Marin  •.   622 

Mariposa   634 

Merced  

Modoc   3,840 

Mono  

Monterey   7.600 

Napi   1,976 

Nevadi   1  235 

Orange  

Placer   2,865 

Sacratiento   415 

San  Btnito   510 

San  Diego    1,550 

Sin  Joaquin   417 

San  Luis  Obispo   4  246 

San  M  teo   2,916 

Santa  Clara   116 

SintaCruz   4,920 

Shasta   1,121 

Sierra   1,000 

Siskiyou   8,646 

Solano  1   191 

Sonnma   4,728 

St-inislaua   426 

Sutler   368 

Tehama   8,300 

Trinity   600 

Tulate   876 

Tuolumne   800 

Ventuia  

Yuba   1,271 


1890. 
210 
650 
60 
68 
1,600 
9u7 
204 
81 
3,749 
836 
450 

'320 

7,'5'o'o' 
11,350 
24 
6,000 
1,646 

'ioo 

1,718 

215 
50 
1,582 

309 
4,341 
1  900 

174 
6  060 

409 
1,200 
1,768 


843 

380 
2,350 
600 
560 
700 
93 
805 


1891. 
196 
600 
150 
143 

1,600 
109 
990 
450 
13,280 
t41 
890 

2,232 
814 

8,350 
12,060 

6,606 
1,866 
1,050 

1,930 
610 
440 

2,1(9 
810 

6,200 

2,500 
140 

4,750 
930 

1,008 

2,455 

4,327 
261 
886 

2,612 
350 
750 
760 
110 

8,000 


Totalg  115,801      60,197  98,620 

The  above  affords  an  interesting  study.  It 
shows  that  in  Humboldt  county  while  the 
acreage  seeded  in  1891  was  three  times  that 
seeded  in  1890,  yet  it  was  more  than  50  per 
cent  less  than  that  in  1889.  Other  counties 
present  a  few  changes.  Humboldt  oats 
have  always  stood  high,  selling  along  side 
of  Oregon.  California  is  not  and  probably 
never  will  be^  a  large  oat  producer.  This 
is  easily  accounted  for  by  reason  of  West- 
ern Oregon  and  Western  Washington  being 
better  adapted  to  its  cultivation.  The  acre- 
age seeded  up  north  in  1891  to  oats  was 


Counties.  Acrea 

Sin  D  ego   3,8:15 

3aQ  Luis  Obispo   470 

Santa  Barbara   1,125 

Santa  Clara    379 

santaCruz   2,082 

Siskiyou   45 

Sonoma   6,61 

(anisUus   110 

Sutter   1,044 

Tehama   776 

Tiinity   226 

Yolo   6O0 

Yuba   690 


Total  58,478 


233,037  acres  in  Oregon  aqd  178,466  acres 
in  Washington. 

The  market  opened  with  the  year  at  a 
range  of  $i.82>^  to  $1.91  X  per  cental  for 
fair  to  choice  feed  oats.  February  wit- 
nessed a  slight  increase  in  the  range,  but  in 
March  and  April  the  range  was  lower,  being 
as  low  as  $1.70  to  $1.78^  in  the  latter 
month.  May  witnessed  an  advance  of  10 
cents  per  cental,  which  was  sustained  in 
June.  With  barley  coming  in  freely,  and 
with  the  receipt  of  confirmed  advices  of  a 
large  outturn  to  the  acre  up  north,  buyers 
became  offish,  and  prices  began  to  gradually 
settle,  until  $1.32^  to  $1.5 1^  was  touched 
the  first  week  in  August.  The  market  held 
to  steady  prices  throughout  that  month,  but 
under  heavy  receipts  from  up  north  they 
fell  from  5  to  7i  cents  per  cental  in  the  first 
part  of  September.  The  market  held  at 
around  $1.25  to  $1.40  the  remainder  of  the 
year. 

Owing  to  more  attention  being  given  to 
breeding  of  fine  horses  and  the  more  gen- 
eral use  of  roadsters,  bridle  horses  and 
match  teams,  the  consumption  in  California 
of  oats  is  enlarging. 

Corn. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  County  Assessors 
do  not  collate  the  acreage  seeded  to  differ 
ent  cereals  more  correctly.  Many  counties 
fail  to  have  any  returns  made.  Estimates 
based  on  the  best  obtainable  information  is 
the  only  way  by  which  those  not  reporting 
can  be  fi  led  out.  The  counties  reporting 
acreage  planted  to  corn  in  1891  were  as 
follows: 

Countiea.  Acres. 

Alameda   600 

Alpine   20 

Ca'avetas   I'O 

Coluta   1,098 

Contra  Costa  • .    2,200 

Del  Norte   7 

Humboldt   1,672 

luyo   1,1 

Kern  12,000 

Los  Angeles  13,631 

Mariposa   400 

Merced   1,450 

Monterey   1,000 

Napa  1,566 

Orange  6,000 

S.n  Bernardino   840 

The  acreage  reported  to  corn  in  this  State 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  was  161,470  acres 
in  1891  and  the  yield  placed  at  5,571,000 
bushels.  While  we  have  no  data  at  hand 
to  disprove  this  estimate,  yet  we  feel  morally 
certain  that  it  is  too  large.  In  1889  the 
acreage  was  75,382  acres,  and  in  1890, 
80,602  acres.  While  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  fair  prices  which  ruled  for 
corn  the  forepart  of  the  year  may  have  been 
an  inducement  to  give  more  attention  to  its 
cultivation,  yet  with  unfavorable  weather,  it 
is  not  at  all  likely  that  the  acreage  doubled 
over  that  of  1890. 

The  year  opened  on  a  fairly  firm  market 
at  $1.27)4  to  $1.32^  for  yellow,  and  $i.3iX 
to  $1.36^  for  white.  In  February  there 
was  a  slight  advance,  which  was  maintained 
in  March,  but  in  April  an  advance  of  from 
2  I  2  to  5  cents  per  cental  was  es- 
tablished under  a  good  export  de- 
mand, small  supplies  and  price  in  the 
Central  States  being  too  high  to  admit 
of  shipments  to  this  Coast.  In  May,  whites 
made  quite  a  jump,  moving  up  to  $1.62  1-2 
to  $1.68  3-4,  with  the  other  kinds  moving  in 
sympathy.  In  June,  whites  sold  at  $2.05  to 
$2.20.  This  price  was  maintained  in  July. 
Toward  the  latter  part  of  July  prices  set  off 
about  10  cents  per  cental,  at  which  they 
held  steady  until  toward  the  close  of  August, 
when  an  offish  feeling  set  in  and  the  market 
began  to  settle.  By  the  end  of  September 
whites  sold  at  $1.27  1-2  to  $1.35  and  yellows 
at  $1. 15  to  $1.32  1-2.  By  the  middle  of  Oc- 
tober the  range  was  12  1-2  cents  less  for 
white  and  2  1-2  cents  less  for  large  yellow, 
and  7  1-2  cts  less  for  small  yellow.  At  the 
lower  prices  the  market  fluctuated  up  to  the 
end  of  the  year.  The  large  crop  in  the  Cen- 
tral States  causing  lower  prices  there,  and 
an  absence  of  a  free  export  demand' with  us, 
were  against  the  market  toward  the  close  of 
the  year. 

Rye. 

The  consumption  of  rye  in  this  State 
steadily  enlarges,  yet  without  an  export  out- 
let any  marked  increase  in  acreage  seeded 
would  be  met  by  very  low  prices.  The  year 
opened  on  a  fairly  steady  market  at  $1.32  1-2 
to  $1.37  1-2,  from  which  it  varied  but  little 
up  to  August,  when,  under  strong  buying  for 
export,  owing  to  a  shortage  in  Russia,  the 
market  moved  up  15  cts  per  cental,  closing 
that  month  still  higher,  being  quoted  at 
$1.62  1-2  to  $1.70.  Throughout  September 
it  held  fairly  steady,  but  in  October  prices 
began  to  set  off,  closing  the  month  at  a  de- 
cline of  from  5  to  7  1-2  cts  per  cental.  At 
around  the  lower  prices  the  market  fluctu- 
ated the  remainder  of  the  year.  The  supply 
in  this  State  is  about  exhausted.  Oregon 
sent  us  several  consignments  toward  the 
close  of  the  first  half  of  the  season. 


Hav. 


County  Assessors  of  the  following  counties 
report  the  acreage  in  hay  in  1891  as  follows: 

County.  Acres. 

Alameda   92,344 

Alpine   260 


County.  Aces. 

San  B^-rnardlno   88,206 

San  Diego   18,762 

Sin  Luis  Obispu   36,620 

San  Mateo   10,500 

Santa  Ba:bara   13,500 

Santa  Clara   36  178 

Santa  Cruz   6,286 

Shasta   11.498 

Siskiyou   62,086 

Sonoma   8,470 

Stanislaus   1,600 

Sutter   4,666 

Tehama   16,400 

Trinity   3,500 

Tuolumne   900 

Ynlo   11,600 

Yuba   10,<00 

Total   «81,7£1 


Amador   7,000 

Butte   11,000 

Calaveras   9.500 

Colusa   3,696 

Contra  Costa   48,400 

Del  Norte   136 

El  Dorado   4,927 

Humboldt   26,275 

Inyo   6  972 

Los  Angeles   13,300 

Marin   10,120 

Mar.poga,.   6,330 

Me'ced   11,300 

Modoc   107,000 

Monterey   20,0  0 

Napa   16,765 

N  evada   4,289 

Placer   9,845 

The  remaining  counties,  from  which  no 
returns  were  received,  it  is  estimated  brought 
the  acreage  up  to  fully  800,000  acres.  Not- 
withstanding the  large  and  steadily  increas- 
ing acreage  given  over  to  hay,  the  crop  is 
considerably  below  the  rapidly-enlarging 
feeding  requirements  of  this  State.  Ne- 
vada and  even  Oregon  send  us  supplies. 
Fully  20  per  cent,  of  the  crop  of  the  former 
State  is  marketed  in  California.  The  steady 
inroads  on  the  pasture  lands,largely  increased 
and  steadily-increasing  acreage  given  over 
to  the  fruit  industry,  combined  with  more 
attention  being  given  to  milch  cows  for 
dairying,  are  the  prime  factors  in  promoting 
the  large  consumption.  The  outturn  to  the 
acre  in  1891  was  not  up  to  the  usual  average, 
while  the  grade  was  not  of  ihe  best. 

The  market  ranged  around  at  about  $12 
to  $19  per  ton  the  first  five  months  of  the 
year.  In  the  forepart  of  July,  prices  for 
new  ruled  at  $9  to  $14.50  per  ton.  This  was 
the  lowest  range  of  the  year,  for  buyers 
came  in  and  took  all  the  obtainable  supplies, 
after  which  the  range  was  moved  up  one 
dollar.  The  market  hung  around  at  $10  to 
$15.50  the  remainder  of  the  year,  with  at 
times  slightly  higher  prices  secured. 

Vegetables. 
Garden  Truck.— This  industry  con- 
tinues to  enlarge  in  the  southern  counties 
with  experience  and  better  inland  transport- 
ation facilities  and  improved  means  of  mar- 
keting the  product  at  distributive  points  east 
of  the  Rocky  mountains.  It  promises  to  as- 
sume such  proportionsastoentitleittofurther 
recognition  from  the  various  transportation 
companies.  In  the  more  favored  localities, 
south,  garden  truck  is  cultivated  which  is 
marketed  toward  the  close  of  the  year,  and 
by  January  and  February  the  quantity  be- 
comes so  large  as  to  make  itself  ftlt  in  this 
city.  The  counties  bordering  the  bay, 
and  also  on  the  tule  land  bordering  the  San 
Joaquin  and  Sacramento  rivers,  each  year 
witness  an  increase  in  the  acreage  devotsd 
to  the  industry.  Dealers  report  that,  con- 
sidering the  number  of  inhabitants,  the  con- 
sumption of  garden  truck  in  this  State  is 
simply  enormous. 

Onions. — The  market  opened  this  year 
at  $2.25  to  $3.50  per  100  lbs.,  to  which  it 
held  steadily  up  to  the  first  week  in  Febru- 
ary, when  it  began  to  strengthen,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  third  week  in  the  month  quota- 
tions had  been  advanced  to  $4.00  to  $475. 
This  high  range  brought  in  freer  supplies 
and  also  limited  buying,  which  caused  hold- 
ers to  reduce  their  pretensions  fully  one  cent 
per  lb.  The  market  did  not  remain  long  at 
the  lower  prices,  for  by  March  loth  the 
range  was  $3.75  to  $4-35.  The  only  change 
in  quotations  for  the  next  fortnight  was  a 
reduction  in  the  inside  quotations  from  $3.75 
to  $3.00.  In  the  forepart  of  April  the  range 
was  $3.50  to  $4.75,  and  even  $5.00  per  100 
lbs  was  secured  for  something  extra.  With 
new  improving  in  quality,  the  trade  turned 
to  them  toward  the  close  of  April,  the  range 
being  $2.00  to  $2. 50  per  100  lbs.  With  free 
receipts  the  market  soon  broke  to  a  range  of 
$1.00  to  $2.00,  and  by  the  middle  of  May  it 
was  quoted  at  65  cts.  to  90  cts.,  and  within 
a  week  afterward  reds  sold  at  50  to  75  cts. 
and  Silver  Skin  at  75  cts.  to  $1  00.  It  held 
around  at  these  ranges  up  to  the  middle  of 
July,  when  reds  were  quoted  at  35  to  50  cts. 
and  Silver  Skins  at  60  to  80  cts.  At  the 
lower  prices  the  trade  ran  on  the  latter. 
Even  the  increased  buying  did  not  prevent 
them  going  down  15  cts.  per  100  lbs.  At 
the  decline  the  market  held  fairly  steady  up 
to  October,  when  an  advance  of  15  cts.  per 
cental  was  established.  The  market  gradu- 
ally gained  in  .strength,  and  finally  closed 
the  year  at  about  75  cts.  to  $1.25.  The  low 
prices  the  last  half  of  the  year  were  due  to 
large  crops  on  the  bottom  lands  along  the 
rivers.  The  increased  acreage  along  the 
rivers  was  due  to  low  water. 

Potatoes. — The  market  opened  in  Jan 
uary  barely  steady  at  a  range  of  80  cents  to 
$j.6o  per  100  pounds  for  fair  River  Reds  to 
choice  Burbank  Seedlings.  The  tone  was 
weak,  due  to  the  fact  that  at  several  points 
in  the  interior  large  supplies  were  held 
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ready  to  be  dumped  at  a  day's  notice,  while 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  ihe  second 
crop  turned  out  to  be  large.  With  freer  re- 
ceipts of  new  and  heavy  receipts  of  old,  the 
market  closed  with  January  at  a  range  of  70 
cents  to  $1.35  for  the  latter.  By  the  middle 
of  the  month  the  outside  range  for  more 
choice  kinds  had  advanced  with  it,  reaching 
$1.50  as  an  outside  for  Burbank  Seedlings. 
The  advance  brought  in  more  liberal  sup- 
plies, and  the  range  receded  to  60  cents  to 
$1.25  by  Feb.  24th.  This  range  was  main- 
tained with  only  slight  changes  up  to  the 
close  of  April,  when,  with  new  showing  to 
much  belter  advantage,  the  range  fell  off  15 
cents  per  100  pounds,  which  was  followed 
by  still  lower  figures  in  May.  In  June, 
quotations  for  old  were  withdrawn,  as  new 
were  principally  dealt  in  and  quotations  for 
old  were  nominal.  The  range  was  60  cts. 
to  go  cts.  per  100  pounds.  This  range  was 
maintained  until  in  the  fourth  week  in 
June,  when,  with  more  varieties  coming  in 
and  receipts  increasing,  the  range  was  45 
cts.  to  80  cts.  With  July.  Burbank  Seed- 
lings became  more  plentiful,  admitting  of 
their  being  quoted,  which  gave  the  range 
40  cts.  to  $1.25  per  100.  By  the  last  of 
July  the  range  was  25  cts.  to  $1.  One  week 
later  the  outside  figures  had  dropped  to  90 
cents.  At  this  range  the  market  fluctuated 
around  up  to  the  third  week  in  September, 
when  it  showed  signs  of  strengthening,  which 
resulted  in  an  advance  at  the  close  of  the 
month  of  15  cts.  in  Burbank  Seedlings. 
This  caused  slightly  higher  figures  for  the 
ether  choice  kinds.  This  advance  was  only 
temporary,  for  with  heavy  receipts  it  set 
back  10  cts.  In  November  the  market  be- 
gan to  strengthen,  which  was  carried  into 
December.  The  year  went  out  on  a  range 
of  35  cts.  to  $1.25  for  the  poorer  kinds  to 
choice  Burbank  Seedlings,  In  1890  large 
quantities  of  potatoes  were  brought  from  the 
East  but  in  1891  ouroverland shipments  were 
very  heavy.  Not  even  did  the  exception 
ally  heavy  shipments  overland  relieve  our 
market,  so  large  was  the  crop.  The  price 
sunk  to  such  low  figures  that  feeding  the 
poorer  kinds  to  stock  became  quite  general. 
Not  only  were  they  fed  to  stock,  but  two  or 
three  starch  factories  were  established  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  State,  so  as  to  take 
advantage  of  the  low  figures. 

The  large  crop  was  brought  about  by  the 
river  bottoms  not  being  flooded,  which  ad 
mitted  of  cultivating  many  hundred  acres  to 
potatoes  in  1891  that  were  not  available  in 
1890.  Many  orchardists  cultivated  potatoes 
between  their  trees.  It  is  quite  safe  to  say 
that  the  acreage  in  1891  devoted  to  potatoes 
was  double  that  of  any  former  season. 
Oregon  and  Washington  have  had  only  fair 
crops. 

Beans. — The  bean  industry  is  forging 
ahead,  and  train  loads  are  no  longer  objects 
of  curiosity.  The  superior  quality  of  Cali- 
fornia beans  causes  them  to  be  sought  for  at 
the  East,  where  up  to  a  few  years  since  the 
imported  held  full  sway.  The  high  prices 
which  ruled  during  the  season  of  1890-91, 
and  consequent  good  profits  secured,  en- 
couraged more  attention  to  be  given  to  their 
cultivation  in  Ventura  and  Santa  Barbara 
counties.  This,  naturally,  gave  a  large  sur- 
plus, notwithstanding  the  yield  to  the  acre 
was  not  up  to  the  average. 

Hops. 

The  market  opened  the  year  strong  at  from 
30  to  40  cts.  The  strength  of  the  market  was 
due  to  very  light  available  supplies  and 
strong  Eastern  and  foreign  markets.  The 
market  held  nominally  at  30  to  40  cts.  the  first 
three  months  of  the  year,  when  quotations 
were  given  out  at  25  to  30  cts.  up  to  July,  in 
which  month  another  decline  took  place, 
and  before  new  came  in,  sales  are  reported 
to  have  been  made  as  low  as  15  to  20  cts. 
In  reviewmg  the  market  an  exchange  says 
that  prospects  early  in  the  season  of  1891 
appeared  favorable  for  one  of  the  heaviest 
yields  ever  gathered,  not  only  in  this  coun- 
try, but  also  in  Europe.  Although  later  on 
indications  were  in  the  main  good,  there 
was  some  speculative  demand  in  May,  June 
and  July  for  forward  deliveries  of  1891  hops 
at  i8@20  cts  for  desirable  growths.  Con- 
tracting was  by  no  means  general,  however, 
growers  as  a  rule  not  being  disposed  at  that 
time  to  negotiate  very  extensively,  the  bids 
appearing  very  low  as  compared  with 
the  values  which  had  been  ruling.  Instead 
of  getting  better,  the  market  continued  to 
weaken,  and  this  in  face  of  the  fact  that  the 
crop  prospects  on  this  coast  were  much  less 
promising,  lice  and  mold  threatening  serious 
damage  in  Washington  and  Oregon,  the  in- 
jury later  on  proving  to  be  about  as  great  as 
had  been  generally  feared  would  be  the  case. 
The  weakness  of  the  market  in  August  and 
September  was  based  mainly  on  the  reports 
from  Europe,  as  to  the  condition  of  the  crop 
in  England  and  Germany,  the  advices  being 
of  such  character  as  to  afford  little  or  no  en- 
couragement to  anticipate  any  special  for- 


eign demand  for  American  hops  the  current 
season.  In  August  15  cts  was  a  full  quotable 
figure  for  new,  and  in  September  the  market 
was  much  of  the  time  lifeless,  with  io@i4 
cts  the  nominal  range  for  fair  to  choice  1891 
hops.  In  the  latter  part  of  September  in- 
quiry began  to  develop,  not  only  on  local, 
but  also  on  foreign  account,  and  it  soon  be- 
came evident  that  the  European  crop  was 
not  so  large  as  had  been  anticipated.  Values 
began  to  harden  early  in  October,  but  rather 
slowly,  as  holders  were  tolerably  free  sellers 
at  I2@i3  cts  for  good  medium  grades,  very 
many  not  caring  to  take  the  chances  of  carry- 
ing into  the  latter  part  of  the  season.  After 
heavy  reductions  in  supplies,  through  ship- 
ments outward,  bids  were  advanced  to  15  cts 
in  November  for  good  merchantable  quality, 
and  choice  not  obtainable  under  .18  cts. 
There  was  continued  and  steady  reduction 
in  stocks  in  December,  with  values  stiffen- 
ing, and  before  the  close  of  the  year  19  cts 
was  readily  obtainable  for  a  choice  hop, 
with  few  sellers  of  choice  under  21  cts,  and 
not  many  to  be  had  at  this  figure. 

Instead  of  more  hops  being  produced  here 
in  1891  than  in  previous  year,  there  is  ample 
evidence  of  a  reliable  character  that  the 
yield  of  1891  was  lighter  than  of  1890,  by 
about  7000  bales,  there  being  a  heavy  reduc- 
tion in  Washington,  with  only  a  moderate 
increase  in  California  and  Oregon.  Lice 
and  mold  were  serious  drawbacks  in  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon,  but  in  the  latter  State 
the  increased  acreage  brought  the  yield 
ahead  of  1890.  While  the  Californiacrop  was 
considerably  heavier  than  the  previous  year, 
many  of  the  hops  of  last  year  were  deficient 
in  color  and  strength,  the  Russian  river  be- 
ing about  the  only  section  of  this  State 
which  turned  out  quality  fully  up  to  the  aver- 
age of  former  seasons.  The  Grocer  and 
Country  Merchant  says  that  the  yield  on 
this  coast  for  the  past  two  years  is  in  appor- 
tionment and  in  the  aggregate  about  as  fol- 
lows: 

1891.  1890. 
Bales.  Bales. 

California  85,000  33,400 

Washingtou  32  000  43,000 

Oregon  20,000  17,600 

Total ,   87.000  94,000 

Shipments  outward  from  this  State  since 
the  beginning  of  'the  current  season  were 
26,000  bales  by  rail  and  600  bales  by  sea. 
Honey. 

The  market  during  the  year  averaged 
better  prices  than  in  1890.  Up  to  the  arri- 
val of  new  crop,  honey  quotations  were  more 
or  less  nominal.  On  first  arrivals  of  1891 
crop  the  market  was  quotable  at  13®!  5c. 
white  comb  in  i-tb  frames,  and  I2@i4cts.  for 
2  fb  frames,  with  amber  at  8@ioc.,  and  ex- 
tracted at  5  ^@6Xc.  for  liquid  white,  5X@5 
I-2C.  for  amber,  5c.  for  candied.  There  was 
soon  a  narrower  range  on  comb,  white  going  at 
I2@i4c  with  latter  figure  obtainable  only  on 
i-tt) frames,  and  amber  commanded  9®iic, 
as  to  condition.  There  was  very  little  devia- 
tion subsequently  from  these  figures,  comb 
honey  at  the  close  of  the  year  being  quotable 
at  practically  the  same  prices  as  were  current 
in  June.  The  market  for  comb,  however, 
has  not  shown  any  special  animation  at  any 
time  during  the  season,  and  a  very  large 
portion  if  not  the  bulk  of  supplies  now  re- 
maining are  of  this  description.  Extracted 
honey  advanced  about  half  a  cent  in  July, 
with  the  range  5-i-2@6-i-2  cts  for  the  various 
qualities,  and  there  was  a  further  hardening 
in  values  of  about  quarter  of  a  cent  for  the 
better  grades  in  October,  dark  and  candied 
continuing  at  old  figures.  The  market  for 
extracted  at  the  close  of  the  year  showed 
decided  firmness  for  best  qualities,  with 
fairly  active  export  demand,  and  hardly 
enough  ofiTeringat  prevailing  rates  to  accom- 
modate the  inquiry.  White  liquid  extracted 
was  not  obtainable  under  7  cts.,  and  little  of 
amber  color,  even  where  candied,  for  which 
6  cts.  would  be  accepted  by  holders. 

The  crop  in  1891  was  short,  because  in  the 
southernr  counties  of  the  State,  where  most 
of  the  apiaries  are  conducted,  the  season 
was  backward,  with  much  cool  and  foggy 
weather,  unfavorable  for  the  development  of 
saccharine  matter  in  the  white  sage  and 
other  wild  flowers  upon  which  the  beemen 
most  depend.  Receipts  in  San  Francisco 
in  1891  were  12,362  cases,  as  against  19800 
cases  in  1890,  and  11,428  cases  in  1889. 
The  total  export  movement  for  the  year  was 
only  10,250  cases,  while  in  1890  the  ship- 
ments aggregated  over  23,000  cases.  Of  the 
total  export  movement  for  i8gi,  about  8,200 
cases  were  forwarded  since  the  beginning  of 
the  current  season.  The  shipments  by  sea 
included  4515  cases  to  England,  1094  cases 
to  Germany,  612  cases  to  New  York,  with 
minor  quotations  to  Australia,  British  Amer- 
ica, the  Hawaiian  and  other  islands  of  the 
Pacific.  The  largest  single  quantity  which 
went  forward  in  1891  was  1049  cases  in  No- 
vember last  per  ship  Langdale  for  Liverpool. 
The  next  largest  amount  was  960  cases  per 
bark  J.  C.  Pfluger,  sailing  for  Germany  in 


June  last,  this  lot  of  honey  being  of  the  crop 
of  1890. 

Dairy  Products. 

The  receipts  from  California  sources  and 
from  the  East  compare  as  follows: 

BUTTBR. 


California.  Eastern.  Totals, 

Pounds.        Pounds.  Pounds, 

1891  10,484  900  1,580,900  12,06,'i,800 

1890  11,491,500  1,067,700  12,509.200 

1889  11,098,600  4,325,000  15, 123  600 

1888                            8,370,700  3,597,500  11,974,200 

1-87   9  547,100         783,600  10, .330, 700 

1886                            9,979  200         8^7,800  10,007,000 

1885                            8,019,600         494,400  9,504,000 

CUBESK. 

1891  4,427,800  l,820,5nO  6,298,300 

1890  5,146,400  1,672.500  6,818  9  0 

18S9                            4,272,000  1,155,200  6,427,200 

1888                            3,321,700  1,614,300  4,936,000 

1887  3,989,400         968,400  4,967,800 

1886  4  070,900         548,100  4,619,(100 

1886  8,857,500         471,000  4,128,500 

B9SB.  Totals. 

Dozens.  Dozens.  D'  zens. 

1891  2,156,288  4  525,000  6  681,288 

1890   2,479,886  3,602,500  6,082,3«6 

1889  2,88i),993  4,210,300  8,871  290 

1888  2,210.(15  3,168,741  5,378,7,06 

1887  1,391,745  1,735,335  3,127,080 

1856  1,663,200  2,192,900  3,856,100 

1885  2,778,280  1,154,090  3,932,370 


The  above  receipts  show  the  unfavorable 
effect  of  short  forage  crop  in  1891. 

Butter.  —  The  market  opened  in  January 
at  30  to  40  cents  for  good  to  gilt-edged,  but 
with  freer  receipts  it  weakened  off  by  the 
middle  of  the  month  2J  cents  per  pound. 
These  prices  ruled  until  the  close  of  the  first 
week  in  February,  when  a  reduction,  owing 
to  freer  receipts,  of  i  cent  was  made.  This 
was  soon  followed  by  another  i  cent  decline. 
By  the  last  of  February  the  range  was  27  1-2 
to  32  1-2  cents,  and  one  week  later  the  range 
had  dropped  to  20  to  25.  From  these  prices 
there  was  a  decline  of  i  cent,  but  by  the 
middle  of  March  there  was  an  advance  of  2 
cents.  The  advance  only  held  a  few  days, 
when  under  free  receipts  and  strong  selling 
the  market  began  to  ease  off,  and  in  the  first 
week  in  April  the  range  for  good  to  gilt- 
edged  in  rolls  was  18  to  22  1-2  cents.  This 
range  held  fairly  steady  up  to  the  middle  of 
May,  when  an  advance  of  from  i  to  2  cents 
took  place.  At  the  latter  advance  the  mar- 
ket held  steady  up  to  June  loth,  when  a 
weaker  tone,  under  heavy  receipts,  set  in, 
and  the  market  for  good  was  marked  down 
to  17  1-2  to  18  cents  and  gilt-edged  to  21  to 
21  1-2  cents.  These  prices  obtained  up 
to  July,  when  an  improved  feeling  set  in, 
and  an  advance  of  1-2  a  cent  in  good  and 
112  in  gilt-edged  was  established  about 
luly  8th.  By  July  25th  the  market,  under 
steady  advances,  was  quoted  at  22  i  2  to 
23  1-2  cents  for  good  and  27  1-2  to  28  1-2 
cents  for  gilt-edged.  The  first  week  in 
August  another  advance  of  2  cents  was  es- 
tablished. The  latter  did  not  hold  long,  for 
under  heavy  receipts  quotations  were  re- 
duced I  1-2  cents  per  pound.  From  this 
reduction  there  was  a  rapid  advance,  until 
the  range  in  the  first  week  of  September 
was  32  1-2  to  39  cents  for  good  to  gilt-edged. 
This  brought  in  free  receipts,  which  caused 
the  market  to  set  back  from  5  to  7  1-2  cents, 
but  it  soon  recovered  2  1-2  cents  of  the  de- 
cline. In  October  there  were  further  slight 
advances.  The  market  held  around  32  1-2 
to  37  1-2  cents  the  remainder  of  the  year, 
sometimes  selling  slightly  lower  and  at 
other  times  slightly  higher. 

The  dairy  industry  of  this  State  is  fast 
reaching  that  point  when  it  will  be  self-sus- 
taining, and  we  will  not  be  dependent  for  sup- 
plies on  the  East  during  any  part  of  the 
year.  When  this  point  is  reached  it  will  no 
doubt  be  credited  entirely  to  the  establishing 
of  creameries.  During  the  year  quite  a  num- 
ber of  large  creameries  have  been  built  and 
equipped  with  the  latest  improved  machin- 
ery. Nevada,  Washington  and  Oregon  re- 
port increasing  attention  to  building  cream- 
eries. Creamery  butter  sells  at  an  advance 
over  round  rolls,  owing  to  its  being  consid- 
ered of  better  quality. 

The  first  half  of  the  year  the  butter  mar- 
ket was  unfavorably  affected  by  free  impor- 
tations of  Eastern  creamery — not  even  low 
prices  keeping  it  out,  but  the  latter  half  the 
receipts  of  Eastern  creamery  gradually  fell 
off,  not  even  higher  prices  being  an  induce- 
ment to  importers.  Why  it  could  not  be 
marketed  on  this  coast  at  a  profit  was  that 
the  markets  op  the  Atlantic  coast  made  such 
an  up  move,  under  lighter  supplies,  that  it  was 
more  profitable  to  send  butter  from  the  Cen- 
tral States  eastward  than  westward  to  this 
coast.  Several  firms  here,  having  butter 
contracts  in  the  Central  States,  secured  quite 
a  profit  by  allowing  the  sellers  to  cancel 
them. 

The  high  prices  of  butter  the  latter  part 
of  the  year  caused  a  strong  effort  to  be 
made  to  introduce  oleomargarine  and  but- 
terine. 

Cheese. — The  light  rains  during  the  win- 
ter of  1890-91  and  the  spring  of  1891  made 
short  pasture,  which  was  felt  in  the  lessened 
output  of  cheese,  notwithstanding  the  newly 
established  creameries  added  largely  to  tba 


general  production.  The  market  through- 
out the  year,  taken  as  a  whole,  was  favor- 
able to  manufacturers,  owing  to  the  average 
range  of  values  being  on  a  higher  plane  than 
usually  obtains.  The  receipts  of  Eastern  at 
this  city  in  1891  were  larger  than  ever  be- 
fore, yet  they  weni  into  consumption  without 
seriously  disturbing  the  market.  The  lighter 
supplies  of  butter  have  had  a  favorable  in- 
fluence on  cheese,  for  prices  for  the  latter 
generally  moves  in  sympathy  with  butter 
values. 

The  market  for  mild  cheese  opened  the 
year  at  a  range  of  10  to  14  cts.  per  lb.  By 
the  last  of  January,  the  more  choice  grades 
had  been  advanced  to  15  cts.  as  an  outside 
figure.  The  10  to  15  cts.  range  held  up  to 
March,  when  a  weaker  tone  set  in,  and  by 
March  loth  the  range  was  reduced  to  10  to 
13  1-2  cts.  The  decline  was  brought  about 
by  free  receipts  and  the  known  heavy  sup- 
plies to  draw  from.  The  market  gradually 
settled  until  by  the  last  of  March  the  range 
was  9  to  12  cts.  In  April  the  market  ruled 
at  around  8  1-2  to  12  cts.,  in  May  at  around 
8  to  IX  cts.,  and  in  June  at  around  7  1-2  to 
10  1-2  cts.  In  July  the  market  began  to 
strengthen,  which  resuLed  in  the  month  go- 
ing out  on  a  strong  market  at  a  range  of  9 
to  12  cts.  The  market  held  strong  through- 
out August.  In  September  the  range  was 
advanced  one  half  ct.  Under  moderate  re- 
ceipts and  a  good  demand  with  poor  sup- 
plies, the  range  in  October  was  11  to  15  cts., 
at  which  it  held  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Eggs. — One  of  the  anomalies  of  the  times 
is  the  small  attention  given  to  poultry,  either 
as  a  special  industry  or  as  an  auxiliary  to 
the  farm.  There  is  nothing  that  gives  better 
returns  than  poultry,  when  properly  cared 
for  and  strict  attention  given  to  feeding  and 
cleanliness,  and  seeing  that  the  coops  are 
free  from  draughts  and  care  taken  to  pro- 
tect them  from  sudden  changes  in  temper- 
ature. Our  wet  and  dry  seasons  make  these 
precautions  absolutely  necessary  to  secure 
health  and  the  best  results.  We  have  to 
import  from  the  Central  States  fully  25  per 
cent  of  the  poultry  consumed  in  this  State, 
while  one-half  of  the  eggs  consumed  are  im- 
ported, with  the  receipts  in  this  city  of  the 
latter  being  double  that  of  the  Californian 
market.  The  lessened  time  in  transit  be- 
tween the  Central  States  and  this  coast, 
together  with  improved  means  of  transpor- 
tation, enable  dealers  in  those  States  to 
lay  eggs  down  in  our  city  within  a  few  days 
after  purchase,  which  makes  them  compar- 
atively fresh.  In  the  majority  of  cases  they 
are  fresher  than  the  general  run  of  eggs  re- 
ceived from  the  more  distant  points  in  this 
State. 

The  year  1891  like  its  predecessors,  main- 
tained a  steady  decline  •  in  values  up  to 
May  or  June,  with  slight  fluctuations, 
when  it  turned  for  the  better  and 
steadily  advanced  under  fluctuations  up  to 
October  or  November,  after  which  it  re- 
mained firm  to  the  close  of  the  year.  Janu- 
ary of  1 89 1  opened  on  an  easy  market  at  a 
range  of  27  1-2  to  30 cts.  for  good  to  selected; 
by  the  isth  it  fell  oflf  2  1-2  cts.,  then  ran  up  5 
cts., after  which  the  range  began  to  steadily  set 
off  until  by  March  15th  it  was  15  to  22  1-2  cts. 
In  March  and  April  the  market  fluctuated 
around  15  to  22  1-2  cts.  In  June  the  range 
was  from  3  to  4  cts.  higher,  which  held  up  to 
July  20th,  when  under  a  steady  advance  the 
range  was  on  July  25th  22  1-2  to  29  cts.,  with 
the  trade  running  on  strictly  choice  fresh 
laid,  owing  to  hot  weather.  In  August  there 
were  steady  advances,  the  month  going  out 
on  a  27  1-2  to  35  cts.  range.  September  wit- 
nessed still  higher  prices;  by  the  middle  of 
the  month  the  range  was  32  1-2  to  42  1-2  cts. 
for  fair  to  choice  selected.  In  October  the 
market  held  steady  up  to  the  15th,  after 
which  it  advanced  to  40  to  50  cts.  The 
market  in  November  and  December  held 
strong,  fluctuating  between  a  range  of  35  to 
45  cts.  and  40  to  50  cts. 


Hoosewlves,  Attention! 

Two  new  ftrst-cIaES  Sewing  UachineB  for  gale  cheap. 
Will  be  sent  direct  from  warerooms  if  desired.  Addrese, 
H.  F.  D.,  Box  2617,  Sin  Francisco,  Cal. 


$500,000 

To  LOAH  IN  ANT    AMOOKI  AT  TM  VBRT  L0WB8T  MASKlr 

rate  of  Interest  on  approved  security  In  Farming  Lands. 
A.  SCHULLER,  Room  8,  420  California  Street,  San 
Franci8(X>.  _  

$3,250,000 

To  liOAD  ON  MOITOAC  S  ON  RANCHF8  AND  OTTT  KKAL  B8TATI 
below  market  rates.  HOWE,  BANDMANN  &  CO.,  508 
California  St ,  S.  F. 

Mr.  John  T.  Sfllitan,  of  the  Sea  Beach  Hotel,  Santa 
Crur,  has  Just  returned  from  a  vlglt  to  New  York,  whore 
he  secured  equipments  and  attractions  for  the  season  of 
1882  that  will  add  much  to  the  pleaaute  and  acc  mmcda- 
tlon  of  the  guests  cf  this  great  and  popular  seaitds 
r»80tt. 

Whin  in  Tularb  patronizt  E.  D.  Castu's  Hvery  and 
f  «ed  itabUi. 
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Humboldt  County  Progress. 

Blocksburg,  Jan.  9,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor  :  1  send  you  a  few  items 
from  our  mountain  village,  which  may  inter- 
est some  of  your  readers  seeking  homes  in  a 
high,  healthy  and  fertile  country,  1650  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  For  the  past  20 
years  our  hills  have  been  used  simply  as 
pastures  for  countless  sheep  and  cattle,  but 
of  late  years  small  farm  holders  have  made 
homes  on  40,  80  or  160  acres  of  land,  and  it 
is  surprising  what  fine  places  can  be  made 
wherever  industry  and  perseverance  have 
been  employed.  Of  course  some  failures 
have  been  made,  but  they  can  be  traced  to 
lack  of  energy  or  mismanagement  in  nearly 
every  case. 

We  are  too  near  the  coast  for  our  winters 
to  be  very  severe.  Although  we  usually  have 
some  snow,  it  is  not  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  prevent  us  from  having  fresh  vegetables 
the  year  round.  Celery,  green  onions,  lettuce, 
turnips,  cauliflower,  etc.,  being  on  hand  all 
winter,  and  young  cabbage  in  April.  Yester- 
day I  noticed  strawberries  in  bloom,  and  I 
have  geraniums  planted  out  in  our  garden 
nine  years  ago  still  flourishing.  Fruit  of  all 
kinds  grow  to  perfection,  even  on  our  dry 
hillsides,  while  on  the  river  and  creek  bot- 
toms the  climate  is  perfect  in  winter  and 
oranges  thrive. 

People  are  just  awakening  to  the  value  of 
the  land  for  fruit.  A  company  of  moneyed 
men  from  Eureka  have  bought  a  tract  of  340 
acres  of  land  (the  Francis  place,  one  and 
one-half  miles  from  our  village)  which  they 
intend  setting  out  in  French  prunes  and  ap- 
ples. They  are  putting  the  land  in  order  to 
set  out  40  acres  right  away.  Mr.  Casterlin 
on  the  adjoining  ranch  will  add  800  trees  to 
hii  present  orchard.  V.  Hope  will  set 
out  several  hundred  trees,  thus  adding  to  his 
already  large  orchard  and  vineyard.  Mr. 
Burgess  is  also  enlarging  his  orchard,  besides 
many  others  too  numerous  to  mention.  Ap- 
ples, pears,  peaches,  plums,  French  prunes 
and  grapes  of  all  varieties  grow  to  perfection; 
also  grain,  corn,  etc.,  and  alfalfa  will  grow 
even  on  our  hillsides  without  irrigation,  and 
by  next  harvest  we  shall  have  a  flour  mill  in 
operation  about  nine  miles  below  us.  Our 
only  drawback  has  been  too  great  distance 
from  market,  but  we  are  assured  of  more 
roads  ere  long,  and  Eel  river  a  few  miles 
distant  is  navigable  to  Humboldt  bay.  We 
are  also  promised  a  railroad  through  our 
county  insid£.of  two  years;  there  is  a  gap  of 
about  III  miles  to  build.  These  facts  are 
from  one  who  has  lived  here  for  17  years. 

Mrs.  E.  Hope. 

[Our  correspondent  sends  also  a  box  of 
apples  grown  on  the  hillsides  in  the  region 
which  she  describes.  They  are  eloquent 
testimony  to  the  adaptations  of  the  district. — 

Ed.  Press.]  

Unitarian  Literature 

Sent  free  by  the  CnANNiua  Auxiliary  of  the  Firat  Unita- 
rian Church,  cor.  Geary  and  Franklin  St3.,  San  Fran- 
cisco.   Addreas  Mrs.  B.  F.  Giddiogs  as  above 


PECK, 

712-714  Market  St.,  opp. Third  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Patronized  by  the  Grange  and  Farmers 
Alliance  of  California 

 AS  THE  BEST  PLACE  TO  BUY  

Clothing,Shirts,  Underwear, 
Hose,  Etc. 

Manufacturer,  Wholesaler  and 
Retailer. 


THE  LATEST  AND  BEST. 


RUPTURE 


PILKS  and  all  Rectal  Dia- 
easea  positivklt  cdrbd,  In 
from  30  to  00  days,  with 

I  t     OUT   nl-KRATI'lN   OR  DKTBN 
TION  FROM  eCBINBSH.  AIbO 

ALL  NERVOUS,  SKIN,  BLOOD,  PRIVATE  AND 
CHHONIC  DISEASES  OF  BOTH  SEXES.  Strictorb 
ABD  UaiKARY  Troublbb  CURED.  No  tharKO  unlesB  cure 
litfl'Cted.  C-onaultutlon  free.  Call  or  adilrcBH  for  pim- 
pblet,  UR8.  FORTuRFIELD  &  L08EY,  888  Market  St., 
Pan  FrantUco,  0»L 


RABBIT-PROOF 

STOCK  FENCE! 

Cheap,  Durable  and  Kffectlve. 

Pickets  colored  red  bv  boiling  in  a  chemical  paint^to 
preserve  the  wood.  We  make  it  2  ft.,  21  ft.,  4  ft.  aDd,4i 
It.  high.   Send  for  circulars  and  price  list  to 

JUDSON   MFG.  OO., 

14  &  16  Fremont  8t  San  FranoiBco, 


The  above  cut  shows  a  acctlon  of  the  Judson  2-ft. 
Rabbit-Proof  Fence.  By  stretching  barbed  wires  on  the 
posts  above  it,  it  will  turn  any  stock  whatever. 


IT  STANDS  AT  THE  HEAD! 


DO  NOT  FAIL  to  SEE  THE  "DOMESTIC" 
Before  Buylngr  a  Sewing  Maoblne. 

It  is  the  leader  in  practical  progress.   Send  for  price  list 

I.  w.  EVANS,  ae  PoBt  St.,  s.  f. 


T»  I  ^  3sr  o  s. 

UVEQUALED  IN 

Tone,  Touch,  Workmanship  and  Dnrability. 

Baltimore,  22  and  24  East  Baltimore  Street. 
New  York,  148  Fifth  Ave.  Washington,  817  Market  Space 


LOWEST  PRICES. 
EASIEST  TERMS. 
LARGEST  STOCK. 
Oldest  MuRic  House. 

SkC'I^KR  bro.<i. 
FINCHKR. 


PIANOS 

KOHLER  &  CHASE. 


KNABE 


Busli  &  Gerts  Pianos 
Parlor  Organs 
HAINES  '^^^^'^^'^^'^^^  Ilentals 

A.  L.  Bancroft  A  CO.  ED  I  A  |\|  ^1 

303  Sutter  St., S.F.   |       |  r\  I  H 


Make  Honey 

FOR 

Their  Users, 


They  iLcluuc  Stackers,  Carriers,  Forks,  Slings,  Sweep 
Rakes.  Hoisting  Singletrees  and  a  complete  line  of  spec- 
ial fittings,  and  represent  the  practical  experience  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  Special  inducements  lor  early 
orders.  Send  for  illastrated  catalogue  aad  directions  for 
building  economical  bay  barns.  Aiidreas 

Louden  Machinery  Co,,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 


NOTICE 
THESE 
LITTLE 

BALLS I  _ 

They  make  the  great  Ball  Hangers  which  make  the 

KEYSTONE 
DISC  HARROW 

The  WONDER  of  all  practical  Farm  People. 

The  same  device  which  makes  the  Bicycle  run 
easy,  enables  our  Harrow  to  save  one  horse  power  in 
use,  beside  cost  for  repairs.  It  conquers  toughest  sod 
— fits  uneven  ground.  Exainine  it  yourself .  Where 
time  and  horse-flesh  are  thought  worth  saving,  the 
*'Keystone'*  goes  to  st;  * 

Keystone  ^  f  f  iriTuTs,ko. 

Mfg.  Co.,  W  a  /Kansas  City,  Mo. 
G.*^n.„\:^^    III    )W      ■  /Council  Bluffs,  la. 

Sterling,  III.  1^   Jf  /  coiumbus,ohio. 


"Deadlock" 


Send  for 
Harrow 
Book— 
"The 
Reason 
Why," 
Free. 


GOPHER  TRAPS. 

Improved    for     1 892, 

Ne  ver  fail.  Kisli  hook  jawa.  Dou- 
ble  triggers.    No  loose  juints 
to  bo  repaired.   Any  ciijid  can 
act  them.  25  cts.  ea. 
i£££|;^;^^^^S=*jto- del  Iver' d' 

i^i^y'^'S^'taBaia^^ write  for 

take  no  other.  We  also  make  the  SUICIDE  DOUBLK- 
KND  TRAP.  Price  80  cts.  each.  The  only  trap  which 
catches  coming  from  either  end.  Send  for  hotht  raps. 
IBA  F.  WUlTli:  Si  HON,  Pomona,  Oaliforula. 


B 


T7BINEBB  OHANOE,  FOR    MAN    OR  WOMAN, 
AadraM,  O.  B.  CiBOtTTT,  Oroutt,  OaUfomla. 


Credit. 

Higher  prices  25 

Inferior  quality  25 

Overbuying  20 

Mistakes  not  rectified  10 

Short  weights  10 

Poor  service  10 


Loss  on  each  $  i  equals  $  i .  00 

If  you  are  on  this  side  do  not  oomplaia  if  you  do  not 
get  ahead  In  the  world. 
If  you  wish  to  change  address 

HOME  CIRCLE, 

Box  2633,  S.  P..'Cal. 

It  contains  the  most  complete  and  reliable  list  of  fam> 
ily  supplies  published  on  the  continent. 
SAMPLE  COPY,  FREE. 


Gash.  OA  IN 

Lower  prices  25 

Better  quality  25 

Care  in  buying  20 

All  corrections  made  10 

True  weights  10 

Best  service  10 

Gain  on  each  $1  equals  $1 .00 

If  you  belong  to  this  side  you  can  easily  ihtre  In  tb* 
benefits  offered  for  cash  by 

SMITH'S  CASH  STORE, 

416  &  418  Front  St ,  8.  7.,  Cal. 

Publishers  of  the  "  HOUB  CIRCLE,"  lararest  dealers 
on  the  Coast,  and  most  complete  system  for  mall  de- 
partment  in  the  country. 


CARBOLINEUM  AVENARIUS. 

PRESERVATIVE  AGAINST  ROTTING,  DECAY, 
FUNGUS,  ETC.,  OF  WOOD  AND  STONE. 

REMEDY  AGAINST  DAMP  WALLS.    PROOF  AGAINST  TEREDGES. 

What  We  Guarantee  Carbolinenm  Avenarins  to  Do: 

1—  To  preserTe  any  kind  of  Wood  above  or  under  erround  or  water,  and  prolong  Its  life  at  least  100  per  cent. 

2 —  To  prevent  moisture  from  penetrating  into  brick  or  atme  walls  and  preserve  them  same  as  wood. 

8— To  keep  oK  til  to  ts  of  Insects,  Vermin  or  other  enemies  to  wood  or  objectionable  and  destructive  Bgendea. 
4— To  prevent  Rats  and  Mice  gnawing  wood  coated  wiih  Cnrbolincum  Avenariua 
6 — To  disinfect  barnp,  Btables  or  residences  and  deftrcy  Microbes. 

6—  To  f  on  o  all  moisture  out  rf  the  woo  1  without  closing  the  pores. 

7—  To  provent  sliint'les  coated  with  Carbolintum  from  retting,  warping  or  cracking. 

8—  To  prevert  Rope  treated  with  Ca'bolineum  from  rolling,  causing  it  to  remain  pliable  and  excelling  Tar  Coating. 

9—  T:JP01.TAN  r  l  Teredoes  will  not  attack  Timber  coated  with  Carbol  ncum  Avenarius. 

10—  It  does  not  cnntain  any  acids  or  other  poisonous  ingredients  injurious  to  fibers  of  wood. 

11 —  It  1j  the  cheapest  and  best  wood  preserver  in  the  werld. 

All  the  above  statements  are  facts,  and  all  our  testlmoniaU  to  that  effect  are  genuine  and  Indisputable. 

CARBOLINEUM  WOOD-PRESERVING  CO., 

MUECKE  &  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agenis.      319  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Stools-toxa.,  Oa.1. 


Private  Hospital  for  Care  and  Treatment  of  Mental  and  Nervous  Diseases. 

Has  been  in  existence  for  over  10  years  and  is  favorably  known  as  the  model  institution  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
For  terms  and  other  particulars,  apply  to  the  Proprietor  and  Superintendent, 

X>ft..  OT 1  A  n.TC ,  JStoclx.toM.,  Onl. 

REFERENCES:  Dr.  L.  C.  lane,  Dr.  W.  H.  Mays  (late  Superintendent  of  State  Asylum  at  Stockton),  Dr.  Robert 
A.  A.  McLean,  Dr.  I  S.  Titus,  Dr.  R.  H.  Plummer,  San  Francisco;  Dr.  E.  H.  Woolsey,  Surgeon  S.  P.  Co.  and  Oak- 
land Ho-pital;  Dr.  W.  S.  Tborne,  San  Jose;  Dr.  O.  A.  ShurtleS  (late  Superintendent  S  ate  Insane  Asylum),  Napa. 


BREED'S  UNIVERSAL  WEEDER 

Every  practical  farmer  is  especially  Interested  in  any  implement  that  will  tend  to  lessen 
the  amount  of  his  labor  and  increase  the  production  of  his  crops  and  is  constantly  on  the 
outlook  for  such  implements.  During  the  last  few  years  the  methods  of  cultivation  of  crops 
have  become  almost  entirely  revolutionized.  The  deep  root  pruning  process  Is  going  out. 
Surface  culture  is  going  to  become  universal.  For  this  purpose  no  Implement  equals  th« 
BREED  WEEDER.   Investigate.  Send  for  circulars. 

Qentral  AseniB,  KNii^PP,  BUBKhiLL.  &  CO.,  Portland,[OreBon. 


Price  $7  and  $15. 


MAKE  HOME  HAPPY  ! 
THE  ROLLER  ORGANS  HAVE  NO  EQUAL. 

For  dance  music  save  their  cost  in  or*  night.    Any  on 
can  play  them     Over  600  tunes  to  select  from.  Plays 
sacred,  popular  songs  and  dance  music.  Also 

Fla.xa.oisi  «»,xxci  Oxtsaxiis. 

Terms  Moderate.  We  also  keep  Accordeons,  Banjos,  Mando- 
lins, Violins,  Strings  and  Sheet  Music,   Circulars  tree. 

HAMMOND'S  MUSIC  STORE, 

2867  MISSION  STREET, 
Near  Nineteenth  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


TheAnDstrongAntomatic 

PORTABLE 

ENGINE  and  BOILEB. 

The  Best,  Lightest,  Cheapest 
Engine  in  the  world.  Can  be 
arranged  to  Burn  Wood,  Coal, 
Straw  or  Petroleum.  6  or  8  H.P. 
Mounted  on  skids  or  on  wheels. 
TRCMAN.  HOOKKR  A  OO    Nan  Franetano. 


■  ■  \    I    I   tng,  WInd&Sieam  Mach'y.  Enoychpedla  2So, 

■■■■■■  "The  American  Well  Works,  Aurora.UI. 

n-iSS.CANALST.,CHICAGO,ILL.  I 
Elm  St««bt,  DALLAS,  TEXAS,  f  Branch  Houm, 


RAISIN  GROWERS,  ATTENTION  ! 

POSITION  WANTED  AS  FOREMAN  ON  A  RAISIN 
farm,  by  a  married  man  with  five  years  experience 
in  growing  and  packing  raisins.  Wife  can  take  charge 
of  packing  department,  being  a  first-class  pac<ier.  Prefer 
taking  position  January  1,  1892,  but  can  oome  at  any 
time  desired.  Best  of  reference  given  as  to  capacity, 
honesty,  etc.  For  particulars,  address  C.  N.,  Box  A. 
this  office. 


A  married  man  having  a  thorough  practical  knowledge 
of  farming  and  fruit  raising  desires  the  management  of  a 
raneb.  Highest  references  to  character  and  ability. 
Address  A.  H.  BENSON,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
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{dljcatioiial. 


PACIFIC  ENGINEERING  SCHOOL, 

lai  Post  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

PBACTIOAL.EI.ECTRICAI,,HYDRAUCIC- 
C!VIL,  MECHANICAL,  and  MINIMJ  En- 
gioecrlne,  Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing,  Assaying 
and  Navigation,  <SK  APHICS,  Drawing  and  Mathoaat, 
i«  (or  the  trades.  Send  (or  circulars.  Day  and  eremng. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 
728  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL. 
Open  All  Year. 
A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  President. 
Assaying  o(  Ores,  $26;  Bullion  and  Chlorinatlon  Assay, 
taS;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.    Full  course  o(  assaying,  f60. 
ESTABLISHED  18M  tS"  Send  (or  circular. 

Bowens  Academy, 

UnlTeraity  Ave.,  Berkeley. 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL 

For  Boys  and  Young  Men. 
Special  university  preparation,  depending  not  on  time, 

but  on  progress  in  studies. 
T.  8.  BOWENS.  M.  A  He»d  Mastir. 


THE    PIONEER    COMUERCIAL  SCHOOI.. 


LIFE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  $75. 
No  Taoatioiis.  Day  asd  ElTnnsa  Sibsiomb. 

Ladles  admitted  Into  all  Departments. 
Address:   T.  A.  ROBINSON.  U.  A.,  President. 


BUSINESS  OOLLEQB, 

24  POST  ST.,  S.  F. 

F>B  SEVENTY  -  nVB  DOLLARS  THIS 
College  instructs  In  Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Book- 
keeping, Tel''graphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  the 
English  branches,  and  everything  pertaining  to  business 
(or  six  full  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers,  and  give 
Individual  instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  school  has 
Iti  graduates  in  every  part  o(  the  State. 

if  SHin>  rOR  CtKCULA*. 

E.  P.  HEALD,  Pre«i<dent. 

C.  &  HALEY,  Secretary. 


Ditson  's 

50 


C. 


Music  Books, 


Ne  Plus  Ultra  Piano  Collection. 

160  pages.    Brilliant  but  eauy  pieces. 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  Ballad  Collection. 

160  pa?es.   Latest  and  best  aunge. 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  Son^  and  Chorus  Collection. 

E«ch  sontr  has  a  lioging  chorus. 
Ne  Plus  Ultra  Dance  Collection. 

Every  style  o(  dance  music;  not  difBcult. 
All  these  books  are  large  sheet  maslc  size. 
ANY  VOLUME  SENT  POSTPAID  FOR  60o. 

OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY,Boston 


MAKES   THE   BEST  BREAD. 

J.  F.  HocoHTon,  President,  J.  L  N.  Shupard,  Vioe-Pres. 
Ohas.  R,  Htort,  Hec-y,  R.  H.  MAOii-r.,  Oen.  Att't, 

Home  Motnal  iDsorance  Compan:?, 

IT.  K.  Cor.  CsliromI*  snd  Nan»onie  Nta., 

iHOORPORATKb  A.  D.  1864.  Man  Fraaclaco. 

Losns  Paid  Hloce  Organization  $3,175,759  31 

Aasota.  Jaonan  1,  mi   867,613  19 

Oapltal  Paid  Up  In  Oold   30rj,000  00 

WET  HURPT.im  over  everrthlnB   378  901  10 

ENOaAVINO-SDPBBIOB  WOOD  AND 
Ifstal  KogravIng,  Rlactrotyplng  and  Ster«otyplng 
dOBt  at  tbe  oIBm  oI  this  («p«r. 


THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY, 

  PATENT   OWNERS  OF   

NOBEL'S  DYNAMITE,  NOBEL'S  EXPLOSIVE  GELATINE,  NOBEL'S 

GELATINE-DYNAMITE,  AND  THE  JUDSON  IMPROVED  POWDER. 

Beat  and  MtroBBeat  Kxploalvea  la  tbe  World. 

JTTDSO^Sr  :P0"W^IDE!I?,. 

The  only  Reliable  and  Efficient  Powder  (or  Stunir>  and  Bank  RlastiiiK.  Hailruad  Coutractnr»  and  FarmcrH 
use  no  other.  As  others  ISIITATE  oar  Olsnt  Powder,  so  do  they  Judson.  by  nianuracturlny 
SB  Inferior  article. 


The  Giant  Powder  Co.  having  built  Black  Powder  Works,  with  all  the  latest  improvements,  at  Clipper  Gap,  Placer 
County,  known  as  THE  CLIPPER  HULLS,  offer  this  powder  and  guarantee  it  the  best. 

CAPS  and  FUSE  at  Lowest  Bates. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY,  30  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION, 

SHIPPING  ^COMMISSION  HOUSE, 

OmCE.  108  DAVIS  STREET.  SAN  FBAHGISCO.  CAL. 
Wareboaee  and  Wharf  at  Port  Costa. 


CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL,  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED. 

Money  advanced  on  Qrain  In  Store  at  lowest  possible  rates  of  Interest. 
Full  Cargoes  of  Wbeat  famished  Shippers  at  short  notice. 

ALSO  ORDERS  FOB  GRAIN  BAGS,  Agricaltnral  Implementa,  Wagfoiu.  Grooerlet 
and  Merchandise  of  every  description  solicited. 

E.  VAN  EVERT,  Manaser.  A.  M.  BELT,  Assistant  Manaarer. 


TONGUELESS 
SELF-GUIDING 

NO  POLE  excepton 

^rra  the  road. 

NO  SORE 

NECKS. 
One  Plowman 
Insteadi  of  two. 


SoudQimforT 


-THE— 

WONDER 

-ON- 

WHEELS 

Seven  Acres  a  Day^tT^. 

Four  horses  abreast— one  in  the 
furrow,  three  on  the  land, 
ioot  brake  prevents  gang  running  on 
team.  Levers  within  easy  reach. 


Slaslcr  Driving,  Stralghter  Fnr> 
rows,  and  Lighter  Draft 

than  any  Gang  in  America. 
Adjustable  frame— ca,n  be  narrowea  or 
widened  at  will,  and  converted  into  a 
single  plow  in  a  few  moments' time. 
Made  with  Stubble,  Sod  and  Stubble,  and 
rairie  breaker  bottoms,  in  Steel  or  Chilled 
letal.     Right  orleft  -10, 12  or  14  inch  cut 
^pecial  prices  and  time  for  trial  eiTcn  on 
nrst  oraersfrom  points  where  we  have  no  Agenti 

ECONOMIST  PLOW  CO.,  South  Bend,  Indiana. 

Our  book  -"FUN  ON  THE  FARM"-  sent  Free  to  all  who  menUon  tliis  paper. 


Wheel 
landside. 
No  bottom  or 
tide  friction. 
Weight  of  furrows, 
frame  and  plowman 
carried  on  three  greased  spindles. 
Draft  reduced  to 

lowest  possible  limit. 


AMERICAN  EXCHANGE  HOTEL 


o 
c 

a 
m 


-< 
o 


V)  O 


< 


Booms  and  Board  by  the  Day.  $1  tot  1.50;  by  the  Week,  $6  to$10;  by  the  noiith,985  to  $40. 

Good  Rooms  and  Eleeant  Table.   Meals,  35&    Single  Rooms,  SOc.    Free 'Bus. 


S.  W.  Cornar  Kmrny  and  Montgomery  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 
vnm  ooaob  to  and  from  tbo  hmm.  J,       BBOKBB,  Proprietor. 


It  stands  the  Test! 


NITROGENOUS 
SUPERPHOSPHATE 

 OF  THE  

Mexican  Phosphate  &  Sulphur  Co., 

Now  favorably  known  throughout  the  Citnu 
Growing  Sections  of  the  State,  Stands  UDrivaled 
as  a  True  Fertilizer. 

Certain  in  its  Action,  Great  in  Results,  it 
maintains  a  high  standard  of  fertility  without 
undue  stimulation. 

Growers  in  San  Bernardino  County — notably 
Riverside — and  Butte  County — notably  Paler- 
mo— can  attest  its  merit. 

We  guarantee  uniformity  in  its  analysis,  and 
seek  correspondence  with  bonafide  purchaser 
of  a  reliable  fertilizer. 


HexicaD  PIiospliate&  Sulphur  Co., 

H.  M.  NEWHALL  &  CO.,  Agents, 

309-811  Saosome  Street,  San  Vranolsco,  Cal. 


GRANGERS'  BANK 

OF  CALIFORNIA, 
SAN    FBAN0I800,  OAL. 

Incorporated  April,  187i. 


Authorized  Capital  $1,000,000 

Capital  paid  ap  and  Rnserre  Fand  800  000 
DlTldends  paid  to  Stockholders...  720,000 

OFFICERS. 

A.  D.  LOGAN  Preeldent 

I.  C.  STEELE  Vice-President 

ALBEKT  MONTPELUER  Cashier  and  Manager 

FKANK  McMULLJSN  Secretary 

Oeoeral  Banliing.  Deposits  received,  Oold  and  Silver. 
Bills  of  Exchange  bought  and  sold.  Loans  on  wheat  and 
country  produce  a  specialty.   

Janoary  1,  1892  A.  UONTFKLLIEB,  Uanager. 


FRANCIS  SMITH  &  CO., 

Uanufacturers  of 

Sheet  Iron  and  Steel 


ALL  SIZES, 

130  Beale  Street,       San  Francisco,  Cal, 

Iron  cut,  pnnchAd  and  formed,  (or  making  pipe  OB 
ground.  All  kinds  of  Tools  supplied  (or  making  Pipe. 
Estimates  given.  Are  prepared  (or  coating  all  sizes  of 
Pipe  with  a  composition  of  Coal  Tar  and  Asphaitum. 


JOHN  CAINE.  369  El  DnradoSt..  Stockton. 

1802— Wholesale  and  Retail— 189S. 

General  Agect  Wiuans'  Pat.  Carriage  Co..  Mich. •  bIbo 
Stratton  Carr.age  Co.,  Buffalo  and  Osborue  Mowers,  Kbkes 
and  Reapers  Every  one  guaranteed.  Gang  and  SlogU 
Flows,  Farm  ImplemeutB,  Hardware. 


DBWBY  A  (JO.,  PATBNT  AQBNTS,  220 
IfMkel  Bi,  Ban  rranoUco.  Usralor,  11  Front  81 
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ROOT'S  STEEL  OR  IRON  SPIRAL  RIVETED  PIPE. 


3  TO  24  INCHES 
DIAMETER. 


2  TO   25  FEET 
LENGTHS. 


OONNEOTIONS 


-AND- 


FITTINGS 

TO  SUIT  SERVICE 
REQUIRED. 


Unrivalled  for  WATER  WORKS,  HYDRAULIC  MINING,  IRRIGATION,  Etc.,  as  has  been  Proved  by  Fourteen  Years  Practical  Experience. 

Pacific  Coast  Ofllce,  23  Davis  Street,  San  Francisco. 


FMtory:   Greencoint,  L.  I. 
New  York  Office:   28  Cliff  Street. 


THE  GEO.   P.   EBBRHARD  COMPANY,  Managrere. 


Guaranteed  to  do  a  Oreater 
Variety  of 
Work  than 
any  other 
Cultivator  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

Send  for  Olrcular. 

Awarded    First  Preminm 
Wherever  Ezbiblted. 


PLANTS 

Corn, 
Beans, 
Ensilage, 

Etc,  Etc. 

ASPINWALL 


DISTRIBUTES 
FERTILIZERS. 

Absolutely  Guaranteed. 

Illustrated  Circular  sent  Free. 
{Mention  this  paper.) 

MFGrcO.,  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


TRUMAN.  HOOKBB  &  CO.,  San  Francisco  and  Freano,  Aeents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


THE  ECONOMY  HORSE-POWER 

 WITH  

Fly-Wheel  Walking  Beam  for  Pamplng  I.arge  Quaatitles  of  Water. 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 


F.  W.  KROGH  &  CO.,  51  Beale  Street,  S.  F. 


CLUFF  BROTHERS, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Grocers. 

OrderH  by  Mall  Promptly  Filled.    Packed  and  Shipped  Free  of  Charge. 

Send  for  Price  Llgt,  or  send  ug  a  list  of  what  you  want  and  wo  will  put  prices  to  it  and  mail  it  back  for  your 
approval,  by  which  you  can  see  what  you  save  by  orderlog  from  ua. 


All  Oooda  Onaranteed  an  Represented.wlth  Special  Terms  to  Orange  Trade-Oard  Members. 

 ADDRESS  

CLUFF  BROTHERS,  Grange  Department,  9  Montgomery  Ave.,  8.  F. 


DEWEY  &  CO.  {"^irag,f.^^fl^^on^t.^  }  PATENT  AGENTS. 


//  you  want  a  Firsf -Class  Spray  Pump 


■  GET  THB 


BEAN " 


WHICH  IS  SHOWN  BY   THB  AOOOMPANT- 
INO  CUT. 


Every  Year  they  are  Improved,  if  Possible. 

 THIS  SEASON'S  PUMPS  HAVE  

HEAVY  STEEXj  receptacles, 

 AND  

Both  Valves  Can  be  got  at  in  a  Moment's  Time 
with  a  Common  Farm  Wrench. 


They  ECONOMIZE  LABOR  and  throw  a  penetrating  spray. 
Send  for  Circulars. 

THE  BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO., 

SAN  JOSE),  OAL. 


SURE  DEATH 

To  Scale  Bug  and  all 
Insect  Pests. 


Now  is  the  time  to  effectually  eruard  your 
Fruit  Trees  against  the  visita'ion  of  all 
INSECT  PESTS  by  spraying  them  with  the 

Ongerth  Liquid  Tree  Protector, 

The  only  effectual  remedy  in  the  market. 
Indorsed  by  the  University  of  California. 
Send  for  circular  with  testimonials  to 


Onprtli  Mim  Cofflponttd  Co. 


SIS  Davis  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CALIFORNIA. 


CHAPMAN-OIilMAX 

Spraying  Machinery. 

REST   IN   TH'^  WORLD. 

The  Chapman-Climax  No.  1,  represented  by  the  accompanying  illustration,  is  the 
cheapest  complete  and  reliable  Orchard  Spraying  Pump  Apparatus  manuf  otured. 

Equipped  complete,  ready  for  use,  with  hose,  short-hand  extension  and  our  latest 
improved  spray  nozzle. 

W«  refer  to  more  than  1000  California  orchards  where  our  machinery  is  in  satis- 
factory operation.  In  many  instances  single  fruit  growers  have  in  use  from  Ave  to 
fifteen  Chapman  outfits. 

We  manufacture  several  sizes  and  styles.  Write  for  illustrated  descriptive  cata< 
logne  and  price  list. 

R.  S.  CHAPMAN.  Office  &  Works,  U  &  1 6  Fremont  St..  S.  F.,  Cal. 


Whitewashing  Machines  &Tree  Cleansers. 

Complete  Outfits  at  prices  from  $3  to  $50. 

The  Pumps  are  all  BRASS,  with  BRASS  AND  RUBBER  VALVES. 

For   Orchardists,   Florists,    Stockman,   Poultry  Ralsars 

TBKRE    IS    NOTHTN6    LIKE  TBEAI. 

Pump  sent  complete  as  in  cut  for  $14.    Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue, 

WAMRIGHT  SPRAYING  APPARATUS  CO.,  10  Hayes  St.,  S.  F 

OontrAntM  tAkAn  for  1^Are«*  *Tnhii  of  Whlt«w«iih 


yiiiillllllllilliiiiiiiillliliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiliiilliiiiiiliiililliillllllllillllEi 

'OW  many  tools  in  one  ?  a  hard  question  to  3 
answer  when  one  examines  the  machines  of  the  S 
famous  "Planet  Jr."  series.  The  Combined  Drill,  z 
Wheel  Hoe,  Cultivator,  Rake  and  Plow  covers  S 
a  range  of  work  inconceivable  to  one  not  familiar  S 
with  this  wonderful  machine.  No  other  combines  in  3 
one  so  many  and  such  excellent  tools  for  rapid  and  S 
economical  work.  s 

E  Shrewd  farmers  get  the  "Planet  Jr."  Catalogue  to  study  it.  Be  sure  you  have  the  S 
£  latest  (1892)  edition,  for  some  novelties  have  been  added  which  surpass  all  previous  S 
S  machines.    Sent  free  on  application  to  the  manufacturers.  S 

i  S.  L.  ALLEN  &.  CO.,  1107  Market  St.,  Philadelphia.  = 

niiiliuilllilllllllllillilllllilllllliiiiliillilllllliiiilililiiiiiiiiiiiillliiillliiillllr. 
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Selling  Walnnts  at  the  South. 

In  our  issue  of  January  9,  we  copied  from 
the  Ventura  Free  Press  an  item  relating  to 
the  sale  of  southern  grown  walnuts  which 
it  seems  from  correspondence  just  received 
was  incorrect  in  some  particulars.  We 
therefore  reprint  the  item  and  the  comments 
which  we  have  received  on  the  subject: 

Manipulation  of  Walnuts. 

A  well-known  walnut  grower  of  this  county  was 
talking  about  walnuts  the  other  day  and  went  on  to 
tell  how  the  market  was  worked  to  the  grower's 
detriment.  "At  the  sale  of  the  Los  Nietos  walnuts 
this  fall,"  said  he,  "two  buyers  were  in  field  from 
Los  Angeles.  One  of  them  represented  a  house 
which  usually  tries  to  get  in  on  every  product,  and 
the  other  was  a  young  man  representing  most  of  his 
own  capital.  The  young  man  outbid  the  other  on  a 
forty-car-load  lot,  by  a  fraction  of  a  cent  a  pound, 
and  he  was  given  the  walnuts.  The  other  man,  in 
order  to  teach  those  growers  a  lesson,  went  home 
and  sent  word  East  and  to  those  in  the  business, 
not  to  buy  walnuts,  as  there  was  a  big  stock  and 
prices  would  fall  down.  As  a  result  the  purchaser 
of  the  nuts  could  not  dispose  of  his  buy,  and  as  he 
was  unable  to  make  the  proper  advance  the  Los 
Nietos  growers  are  still  in  possession  of  their  crop. 
Of  course  this  is  not  a  usual  case,  bnt  it  goes  to 
show  how  unprincipled  some  commission  men  can 
get.  " —  Ventura  Free  Prsss. 

FROM  THE  CONTRACTING  FIRM. 

Los  Angeles,  Jan.  25. 

To  THE  Editor: — Referring  to  your  arti- 
cle on  33d  page  of  your  January  9th  edition, 
headed  "  Manipulation  of  Walnuts,"  wherein 
you  quote  from  the  Ventura  Free  Press, 
would  state  that  your  item,  as  far  as  it  per- 
tains to  the  action  of  the  house  which  failed 
to  secure  the  walnut  contract,  and  its  subse- 
quent effort  to  break  the  market,  was  per- 
fectly correct. 

As  to  the  result  mentioned,  viz:  "That 
the  purchaser  of  the  nuts  could  not  dispose 
of  his  buy,  and  that  the  walnuts  are  still  in 
possession  of  the  Los  Nietos  growers,"  we 
enclose  you  two  copies  of  the  Downey 
Champion,  under  date  of  Dec.  26th  and  Jan. 
i6th.  We  have  marked  two  items.  The 
item  of  Dec.  26th  gives  you  an  itemized  list 
of  growers  and  respective  amounts  paid 
them  for  their  crop.  Item  of  Jan.  16th 
plainly  shows  you  that  the  article  which  ap- 
peared in  your  issue  is  not  only  incorrect, 
but  does  us  great  injustice. 

We  are  the  firm  who  secured  this  walnut 
contract.  We  received  every  sack  of 
walnuts  covered  by  our  contract,  and 
had  them  all  sold  far  in  advance 
of  the  time  that  growers  could  get 
them  ready  for  shipment.  Our  contract 
gave  us  till  Dec.  2o;h  to  receive  the  nuts. 
We  had  them  all  received  and  shipped  by 
latter  part  of  November  (some  35  or  36  car- 
loads). 

It  is  probably  unnecessary  to  state  that 
the  firm  who  took  this  reprehensible  manner 
of  getting  even,  utterly  failed  to  accomplish 
their  object,  as  their  reputation  for  slippery 
dealing  was  sufficient  to  keep  the  trade  from 
putting  any  confidence  in  them.  Their 
efTorts  worked  injury  to  themselves,  as  the 
walnut  growers  in  this  section  and  Ventura 
are  well  acquainted  with  the  circumstances, 
and  will  bear  them  in  mind  for  future  use. 
Simpson-Montgomery  Fruit  Co. 

comments  by  the  downey  "champion." 

One  of  the  enclosures  to  which  our  cor- 
respondents refer  is  the  following: 

As  the  representative  journal  of  the  Los  Nietos 
valley,  the  Champion  cannot  allow  certain  inaccura- 
cies in  the  foregoing  article  to  pass  without  correc- 
tion, particularly  as  the  Rural  Press,  a  journal  of 
great  popularity  and  influence,  and  extensive  circu- 
lation, in  its  issue  of  the  9th  inst.,  republished  the 
article  and  sent  it  forth  to  mislead  its  thousands  of 
readers. 

Though  the  actions  of  rival  dealers  to  depress  the 
market  of  a  great  staple  crop  of  this  valley  is  a  mat- 
ter of  deep  concern  to  our  growers,  it  is  not  our  pur- 
pose at  this  writing  to  refer  to  the  reprehensible 
charge  laid  at  the  door  of  an  unsuccessful  bidder. 

"  As  a  result,  the  purchaser  could  not  dispose  of 
his  buy,  and  as  he  was  unable  to  make  the  proper 
advance,  the  Los  Nietos  growers  are  still  in  posses- 
sion of  their  crop. "  This  much  of  the  article  we 
pronounce  without  truth.  The  successful  bidder 
received  all  the  walnuts  contracted  for  by  him,  pay- 
ing the  Ranchito  and  Los  Nietos  Walnut  Growers' 
Association  the  handsome  sum  of  $58,020.83,  cash. 

Furthermore,  the  officers  and  directors  of  the 
association  are  wealthy  and  shrewd  business  men 
who  transact  their  affairs  after  correct  business 
methods.  The  successful  bidder  for  their  walnut 
crop  is  required  to  enter  into  a  written  contract,  and 
secured  by  heavy  bonds.  The  article  quoted  implies 
a  slip-shod  method  of  doing  business,  not  in  accord 
with  the  reputation  and  business  ability  of  our  wal- 
nut growers  and  is  calculated  to  do  them  great 
harm.  We  feel  assured  that  the  Rural  Press 
will  make  due  correction. 

We  are  glad  to  made  the  correction  both 
for  the  sake  of  setting  the  matter  right  before 
our  readers  and  to  emphasize  as  welt  the 
fact  that  the  walnut  producers  of  the  Los 
Nietos  region  have  an  effective  organization 
through  which  they  are  doing  business  suc- 
cessfully. This  is  an  item  of  general  im- 
portance and  significance. 


G[NTOJ^OLOGieAL. 


Mr.  Kcebele's  Mission. 

Prof  D.  W.  Coquillett,  Agent  U.  S.  Divi- 
sion of  Entomology,  stationed  at  Los  Ange- 
les, writes  to  Hiram  Hamilton.  President  of 
the  Orange  County  Horticultural  Commis- 
sion, as  follows: 

The  short  note  I  sent  you  in  reply  to  yours 
of  the  1st  inst.,  asking  for  information  con- 
cerning the  ladybirds  recently  sent  me  by 
Mr.  Koebele,  did  not  convey  as  much  infor- 
mation as  the  subject  demands,  and  I  have 
therefore  thought  it  well  to  write  you  more 
fully  upon  this  subject. 

I  judge  from  the  wording  of  your  letter 
that  you  have  seen  the  article  in  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  of  the  27  th  ult.,  giving 
an  interview  with  the  officers  of  our  State 
Board  of  Horticulture.  A  few  of  the  pub- 
lished statements  will  require  modifying ; 
thus,  instead  of  30  species  of  beetles  being 
represented  in  the  package  it  contained  only 
14  species,  and  instead  of  these  attacking  all 
the  different  kinds  of  insect  pests  that  infest 
citrus  and  deciduous  fruit  trees  in  this  State 
they  are  thus  far  known  to  prey  upon  less 
than  half  a  dozen  different  kinds.  It  will  be 
many  years  yet — perhaps  centuries,  but  more 
likely  never — before  we  succeed  in  introduc- 
ing beneficial  insects  that  will  free  our  fruit 
trees  of  all  the  insect  pests  that  attack  them. 

As  regards  the  two  species  that  prey  upon 
the  red  scale,  and  which,  therefore,  concern 
your  people  most,  i.  e.,  the  blue  ladybird 
{orcus  chalybeus)  and  the  six-spotted  lady- 
bird {prcus  australasiae),  I  cannot  as  yet 
speak  with  any  degree  of  assurance.  While 
they  may  in  time  free  our  citrus  trees  of 
these  pests,  the  statement  given  out  that  they 
will  be  to  the  latter  what  the  vedalia  was  to 
the  cottony-cushion  scale  should  be  received 
with  a  great  degree  of  allowance.  The  work 
which  the  vedalia  accomplished  is  without 
precedent  in  the  entire  annals  of  economic 
entomlogy,  and,  therefore,  we  can  scarcely 
hope  for  a  repetition  of  it  in  the  case  of  the 
recently  imported  species. 

A  word  concerning  these  insects  may  not 
be  out  of  place  here.  Our  State  Legisla- 
ture, at  its  last  session,  appropriated  the 
sum  of  $5000  for  the  purpose  of  importing 
beneficial  insects  into  this  State  from  other 
countries,  and  turned  this  over  to  our  State 
Board  of  Horticulture;  the  latter,  by  a  reso- 
lution, placed  the  entire  sum  at  the  disposal 
of  Secretary  Rusk,  of  our  National  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  with  the  request  that 
he  send  Mr.  Koebele  on  this  mission.  This 
he  consented  to  do,  specifying  that  Mr. 
Koebele  go  as  an  agent  of  the  Department, 
from  whom  he  would  receive  his  salary  and 
instructions  and  to  whom  he  is  to  report. 
These  facts  are  given  on  page  38  of  Secre- 
tary Rusk's  annual  report  for  the  year  1891. 
One  of  the  officers  of  the  State  Board  also 
informed  me  that  Mr.  Kcebele  received  his 
instructions  from  the  Entomologist  of  the 
Department.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the 
introducing  of  these  insects  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture- 
Mr.  Kcebele  will  be  put  in  possession  of 
the  facts  gleaned  by  Prof.  Riley  through 
correspondents  in  foreign  lands,  and  will  be 
made  acquainted  with  naturalists  and  other 
observers  who  are  familiar  with  the  various 
predaceous  and  beneficial  insects  occurring 
in  their  several  localities.  Every  possible 
effort  will  be  made  to  introduce,  propagate 
and  distribute  every  kind  of  beneficial  in- 
sect that  will  prey  upon  the  different  kinds 
of  insect  pests  found  within  the  State;  but 
until  we  are  quite  certain  that  the  species 
thus  introduced  will  be  able  to  perform  the 
task  expected  of  it,  our  fruit  growers  are  ad 
vised  to  continue  the  use  of  insecticides  as 
heretofore. 

Please  acquaint  the  growers  in  your  county 
with  the  facts  above  mentioned,  and  assure 
them  that  when  an  effectual  parasite  is  re- 
ceived and  has  sufficiently  demonstrated  its 
usefulness,  they  will  be  put  in  possession 
of  this  fact  at  the  earliest  moment  possible. 


Alessandro  Notes. 

To  THE  Editor: — There  has  been  more 
continuous  cold  weather  during  December 
and  January  than  ever  known  in  our  section 
before.  The  frost  has  done  considerable 
damage  to  young  orchards  and  seed  beds, 
especially  in  the  low  lands  of  the  valley. 

There  has  been  very  little  rain  so  far,  but 
grain  planting  is  going  steadily  on,  many 
thousands  of  acres  of  new  land  being 
seeded,  and  we  can  see  new  camps  every 
day  where  the  plowmen  are  coming  in  to 
break  up  land.  From  the  high  lands,  along 
the  foothills,  the  valley  looks  like  a  checker- 
board, where  the  plowed  land  and  the  un- 
plowed  are  about  equally  divided.  Alessan- 


dro is  improving.    Mr.  Warner,  the  Post- 
master, has  just  built  himself  a  fine  resi- 
dence, and  a  store  building  where  he  will 
dispense  groceries  and  mail  matter.  New 
houses  are  going  up  every  day  in  the  valley, 
and  we  have  stopped  counting  them  long 
since.    The  new  brick  blocks  are  now  oc-  ] 
cupied,  in  Moreno,  by  grocers,  hardware- 1 
men,  etc.    They  now  have  a  blacksmith 
shop,  meat  market  and   a  lumber  yard,  1 
where  they  seem  to  be  kept  busy.  j 
Water  is  now  distributed,  in  pipes  under 
ground,  to  most  of  the  ten-acre  lots  in  the  i 
tract,  and  the  desert  will  soon  be  made  to 
blossom.    Everybody  seems  to  be  hopeful, 
in  spite  of  the  temporary  backset  given  them 
by  the  cold  snap,  and  planting  will  soon  go 
on  with  renewed  vigor.        L.  S.  Lyman. 

List  of  U  S.  Patents  for  Pacific  Coast 
Inventors, 

Reported   by    Dewey  &  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  JAN.  2C,  1892. 

467,681.— Mail  Bag— C.  Dickenson,  Portland, 
Or. 

467,882.— Car  Couplino— F.  A.  Fox.  S.  F. 

467,607 —Rotary  Excavator— W.  P.  Hum- 
phreys. S.  F. 

467,685. — Extension  Ladder— E.  W.  Ham- 
moD,  Medford,  Or. 

467,687.— Fruit  G.athereb— D.  B.  Matlock, 
San  Jose,  Cal. 

467,620.— Dish  Washee— W.  C.  Nelson,  Santa 
Rosa,  Gal. 

467,612.-  Hydeaulic  Motob— E.  I.  Nichols, 
S.  F. 

467,772.— Dump  Cab— C.  D.  Page,  Tacoma, 
Wash. 

467,614.— Cae  Coupling— David  Stark,  S.  F. 
467,696.— Flash-light  Burner- S.  M.  Wil- 
liams, S.  F. 

The  followiner  brief  list  by  teleeraph,  for  Feb.  2d, 
wlUapoear  more  complete  on  receipt  of  mail  ad- 
▼Ices:  Mark  Anthony,  Berkeley,  ana  W.  C.  Savage, 
Oakland,  Cal.,  thimble  and  bushing  for  barrels;  G. 
W.  Bedbury  and  E.  F  Badgley,  Han  Francisco,  pile 
armor  and  casing:  Edgar  M.  Bridewell,  McMinnvllle, 
Oregon,  anti-friciion  axle-box;  Henry  Bryan,  Modes- 
to, Cal.,  grain-cleaner  attachment;  Columbus  F. 
Cardwell,  Bridal  Veil  Oregon,  door  securer;  James 
a.  Christy,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  telephone  holder; 
Gilbert  T.  Franklin,  Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  gravel- 
screening;  machine;  Alexis  Janin,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  amdlgamating  silver  ores:  Charles  J.  Koefoed, 
San  Francisco,  band-saw  mill;  William  F.  Loan, 
Portland,  Oregon,  holders  for  brushes  and  dusters; 
Henry  C  Lynch,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  cable-grip  ad- 
Justing  device;  David  R.  McKun,  Gold  Hill,  Nev., 
valve;  Dennis  O.  .Sullivan,  Spokane  Falls,  Wash., 
sUng  cmch;  Robert  W.  Parker,  Camp  Huachuca, 
Ariz.,  rifle  sight;  Emlio  PrunettI  and  G.  Avignone, 
Sierra  City,  Cal,  aenal  tramway;  Fairfax  H.  Whee- 
lan,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  separator;  Henry  G.Gates, 
San  Francisco,  ball-bearing  device. 

Note.— Copies  of  U.  8.  and  Fo-e'gn  patents  furnished 
by  Dewey  &  Co.  in  the  shortest  time  possible  (by  mail  for 
telegraphic  order).  American  and  Foreign  patents  obtained, 
and  general  patent  business  for  Pacific  Coast  inventors 
transacted  with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  in 
the  shortest  possible  time. 


STOMP  PULLEE. 


I  take  this  opportunity  to  inform  my  f rien  Is  and  the 
public  generally  that  I  have  removed  to  the  corner  of 
Brannan  and  Zoe  Rtraets,  between  Third  and  Fourth 
streets,  where,  with  increased  room  and  improved  ma- 
chinery, I  will  h  we  better  facilities  to  meet  the  rapidly 
Increasing  demand  for  my  machine.  It  is  a  fact  that 
maoy  of  our  American  farmers,  in  an  hor  est  effort  to  cle^r 
a  timber  fa  m  and  compete  In  the  price  of  their  products 
with  their  more  fortunate  neighbor  of  the  prairie,  have 
bef  n  reduced  to  ac3i.dition  nearly  approaching  that  of  the 
Rustian  serf  or  Polish  Jew,  and  that  men  possessing  the 
progressive  spirit  aid  boasted  intelligence  to  which  our 
American  farmers  are  justly  entitled,  should  hail  with 
delight  the  invention  o  a  machine  which  would  elevate 
them  above  this  condition  of  affairs,  is  little  to  be  won- 
dered at,  and  is  fully  attested  by  the  many  praiseworthy 
letters  whi:h  I  am  receiving  fr:m  the  different  sections 
in  which  my  machine  has  been  introduced;  hence  the 
necessity  of  my  eeekin?  more  commodious  quarters,  fcr 
Just  so  sure  as  the  earth's  diurnal  revoluti  m  changes 
the  day  to  night,  or  its  annual  revnlution  changes  the 
seasons,  just  so  sure  will  the  CALIFORNIA  STUMP 
PULLEK  prove  itself  the  great  success  ul  medium  in 
changing  the  forests  of  Amaiica  into  a  garden  spot 
Illustrated  descriptive  catalogue  sent  free  on  application. 
Address  Geo.  Harvey,  corner  Brannan  and  Zoe  streets, 
San  Krancisco,  Cal 


PHI*. 

(>^.220  MARKET. ST.S.F., 
V_£LEVATaR  12  FRONT. ST.S.F.—-*^ 


20,000  Pounds  of  Batter  Daily 

Is  the  capacity  of  the  Franklin  County  Creamery  at  St. 
Albans,  Vt.,  the  largest  creamery  in  the  world. 

After  trying  all  the  butter  colors  on  the  market,  Mr. 
T.  M.  Deal,  the  manager,  adopted  Wells,  Richardson  & 
Co.'s  Improved  Butter  Color,  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  It  gives  the  most  natural  color,  not  even  turning 
reddish  when  too  much  is  used. 

2.  It  is  superior  in  strength  and  brilliancy,  being  full 
twice  as  strong  as  some  other  colors  tested.  This  makes 
it  the  most  ecnnomiciL 

3.  It  is  free  from  taste  and  odor,  does  not  hurt  the 
keeping  <{ualities  of  butter,  and  will  not  fade. 

A  butter  maker  who  tries  this  color  onoe,  will  never 
use  any  other  color,  as  a  test  is  sufficient  to  show  its 
superiority. 

How  to  Make  $500 

Is  told  In  the  advertisement  of  Peter  Henderson  &  Co. 
in  another  column.  Everyone  knows  of  the  great  seed 
house  of  Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  ot  New  York  city, 
whose  magnificent  catalogue  ot  ''Everything for  the  Gar- 
den "  Is  anxiously  awaited  eacH  year  by  every  lover  of 
flowers.  Their  special  offer  of  $500  is  open  to  all  and 
affords  an  opportunity  to  combine  the  pleasure  of  gar- 
dening with  proKt. 


THE  VERY  BEST  St  CHEAPEST  FLOUR. 


PRIZE  MEDAL  OF  CAL.  STATE  FAIR,  1890 


DAISY  WAGDN 

Write  OS  for  prices  and  full  particulars.  Address 
TRUMAN,  HOOKER  H  CO., 

SAN  FRANCISCO.... and  FRESNO. 


IT   WILL  SUIT  YOU. 


FOR  SALE. 

YERBA  BUENA  JERSEYS. 

6  bulls  and  10  heifers;  1  to  2  years  old;  all  from  oows 
that  make  U  lbs.  butttr  per  week.  Solid  colors  and 
registered  in  the  American  .lersey  Cattle  Club  of  New 
York. 

HENRT  FIERCE, 
728  Montgomerj  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Lawrence,  Kans.,  Aug.  9,  1888. 

George  Patterson  fell  from  a  second-story  I 
window,  striking  a  fence.    I  found  him  usinj'  | 

ST.  J.A.COBS  OIX.. 

».  He  used  it  freely  all  over  his  bruises.    I  ;^aw  j 
wV  him  next  morning  at  work.  All  the  blue  spots 
y    rapidly  disappeared,  leaving  neither  pain, 
scar  nor  swelling.  C.  K.  NEUMANN,  M.  D.  ' 

'all  RIGHTt  ST.  JACOBS  OIL  010  IT." 
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fireeder3'  birectory. 


Six  lines  or  less  in  this  Directory  at  60c  per  line  per  month, 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 

M.  D.  HOPKINS,  Petaluma,  Baesder  of  Shortliorns. 
Dealer  in  fresb  Calves,  Beef  Cattle  and  Sheep, 


PBROHBBON  HOB3ES.— Pure  bred  horses  and 
mares,  all  ages,  and  guaranteed  breeders,  for  sale  at 
my  ranch  near  Lakeport,  Lake  Co.,  Cal.  New  oata- 
logue  now  ready.    Wm.  B.  Collier. 


T.  PHILLIPS,  Siml,  Ventura  Co.,  Cal.   Pure  Bred 
Percheron  Horses  for  sale. 


OOTATE!  BANOH  BREEDING  FARM,  Pace's 
Station,  S.  F.  k  N.  P.  R.  R.  P.  O.,  Penn's  Orove, 
Sonoma  Co.,  Cal.  Wilfred  Page,  Manager.  Breeders 
of  Short  Horn  Cattle,  English  Draft  Horses,  Spanish 
Uerlno  Sheep  and  Berkshire  Swine. 

PURE-BRED  HOLSTBIN  PRIBSIAN  Cattle 
for  Sale.    Bonnie  Brae  Cattle  Co.,  Hollister,  CaL 


JOHN  LYNCH,  Petaluma,  breeder  of  thoroughbred 
Shorthorns.    Vouug  stock  for  sale. 


P.  H.  BQRKE,  626  Market  St.,  S.  F.;  Registered 
Holsteios;  winners  of  more  first  prizes,  sweepstakes 
and  special  premiums  than  any  herd  on  the  Coast 
Pure  registered  Berkshire  Pigs.    All  strains. 


J.  H.  WHITB,  Lakeville,  Sonoma  Co.,  CaL,  bieedei 

o(  Registered  Holsteln  Cattle. 


BREt!}DEB    OF  UEQISTEBED 
Cattle.    H.  A.  Mayhew,  Niles,  Cal. 


JERHET 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co. ,  Cal. ,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 


H.  P.  MOHR,  Mount  Eden,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal.,  breeder 
and  importer  of  Registered  Clydesdale  Horses,  Uul' 
stein-Friesian  Cattle  and  Berkshire  Pigs.  Young  dtock 
always  on  hand  and  for  sale.  Correspondence  solicited. 


PETBB  SAXB  St  SON,  Lick  House,  San  Franoiseo, 
Cal  Importers  and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of 
every  variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 


P.  PETERSEN,  Sites,  Colusa  Co. ,  Importer  &  Breeder 
of  registered  Shorthnrn  Cattle.    Toung  bulls  for  sale. 


WILD  FLOWER  STOCK  FARM,  Fresno  Co. 
A.  Heilbron  &  Bro.,  Props.,  Sac.  Breeders  of  thorough- 
bred strains  and  Cruikshank  Shorthorns;  also  Registered 
Heref ords;  a  fine  lot  of  young  bulls  in  each  herd  for  sale. 


CHARLES  E.  HUMBERT,  Cloverdale,  Cal.,  Im- 
porter  and  Breeder  of  Recorded  Holstein-Friesian 
Cattle.   Catalogues  on  application. 


WILLIAM  MILES,  Los  Angeles,  CaL  Thoroughbred 
Registered  Holsteln  and  Jersey  Cattle.   None  better. 


POULTRY. 


JAMES  QUICK,  Patterson,  Cal.,  Breeder  of  Pure 
Bred  Poultry  of  Choicest  Vaiieties  and  Best  Blood. 

MADISON  H.  ORITOaER,  Santa  Cruz,  Santa 
Cruz  Co.,  Cal.   Thoroughbred  Poultry.   Settings,  $S. 


QALT  POULTRY  YARDS,  Gait,  Sao.  Co.,  Cal. 
Pure  bred  Fowls,  Pekin  Pucks,  Belgian  Hares,  etc. 


JOHN  McFARLlNG,  Calistoga,  Cal. ,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Choice  Poultry.  Send  tor  Circutor.  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  Pigs. 


B.  Q.  HEAD,  Napa,  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Land 
and  Water  Fowls.    Send  for  New  Catalogue. 


DEER  MOONT  POULTRY  YARDS,  Look 
Box  283,  St.  Helena,  Cal.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 
Toulouse  Oeese  and  Pekin  Ducks. 

J  AS.  MITCHELL,  St.  Helena.  W.  0.  &  S.Wyandottes. 


O.  J.  ALBEE,  Lawrence,  Cal.    Pure  bred  poultry. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


B.  H.  OBANE,  Petaluma,  Cal.,  breeder  and  Importer. 
South  Down  Sheep;  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missouri. 


PRANK  BULLABD,  Woodland,  Cal.,  Importer  and 
breeder  of  thoroughbred  Spanish  Merino  Sheep.  Pre- 
mium band  of  the  State.  Choice  rams  and  ewes  for  sale. 


SWINE. 


WILLIAM  NILES,Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Thoroughbred 
Poland-China  and  Berkstiire  Pigs.   Circulars  free. 


TYLBB  BEACH,    San   Jose,  CaL,    breeder  of 
itaorsughbred  Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 

ANDREW  SMITH,  Redwood  City,  Cal.;  see  adv'L 


BEES. 


GOLDEN  ITALIAN  QUEENS— CallforniaHead- 
quarters,  Wm.  Styan,  San  Mateo,  Cal. 


HOLBERT&  CONGER 

Imp'Tteis  and  Dealers 
Direct  from  Europe, 
English  Shire  Draft, 

Cleveland  Bay 
and  German  Coach 
Stallions. 
129  KlghteenthSt., 
[f 'Loa  ^Dg:«le8,Calirornla 
Write  for  Catilogue. 


Imported  Gljde  Stallions, 

GrX  s'X'ie:  z=ix:x>. 

H.  P.  MOHK  Moaut  Kdeu,  Oal. 


Palo  Alto  Stock  Farm. 

IMPORTANT  SALE   OF   SIXTY  HEAD 

Choice  Brood  Mares! 

 BY  — 

KENTUCKY  PRINCE,  GENERAL  BENTON,  ALMONT,  PIEDMONT,  A.  W.  RICH 
MOND,  ARTHURTON,  MOHAWK  CHIEF,  MESSENGER  DUROC,  MILTON  ME- 
DIUM, BENEFIT,  CONTRACTOR  and  other  noted  siaUions.  These  mares  are  stinted 
to  Palo  Alto,  2:08i;  Electricity,  2:171;  Azmoor,  2:20i;  Whips.  2:27i;  Amigo,  2:16S; 
Alban,  2:24;  Mac  Benton,  Benefit,  Good  Gift,  etc.,  sons  of  Electioneer,  Gen'l  Benton,  Etc. 

SALES  YARD.  CORNER  MARKET  STREET  ANMAN  NESS  AVENUE. 

At  10  O'clock,  on  WEDNESDAY,  FEB.  24,  1892. 

OatalOKues  Ready  JANUARY  6th.  Will  be  sent  upon  application. 


Walnut  Grove  Herd  of  Poland  China  Hogs 


JOSEPH  MELVIN, 

Proprietor, 

DAVISVILLE,  CAL.  | 


—  OF  — 

Strictly  Bred 

POLAND  CHINA 
SWINE. 


At  the  head  of  the  herd  stands  PERFECTION  KING,  No.  7579;  KING  OF  THE  WEST,  No.  8921; 
HOOSIER  BOY  2d,  No.  8923.  Breeding  Sows  as  fine  individuals  and  as  strictly  bred  as  any  in  the  land; 
also  recorded  in  the  C.  P.  C.  R.  record  with  pedigrees  full  to  standard.  Breeders  for  sale  at  all  times. 
I  have  first-class  Pigs  of  both  sexes  at  reasonable  prices.  Residence  1)^  miles  northeast  of  Davisville,  Cal. 
Personal  inspection  solicited.   All  inquiries  promptly  answered.   Yours  truly,         JOSEPH  MELVIN. 


W.  W.  RUSHMORE, 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Englisb  Shire,  Clydesdale,  Percheron  and  Coach  Horses. 

SHIRG  AND  COACH  HORSES  A  SPECIALTY. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 
Stable,  Broadway  and  32d  Sts.,  Oakland,  Cal.    Address  Box  86. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  ALL  VARIETIES  OF  FANCY  FOWLS, 

Ducks,  Turkeys.  Geese,  Peacocks,  Etc. 

EGGS    FOR  HATCHING. 


Publishers  of  "  Nlles'  Paclflc  Ooaet  Poultry  and  Stock  Book," 

a  new  book  on  subjects  connected  with  successful  poultry  and  stock  raising  on 
'he  Pacific  Coast.    Price  50  cents,  post-paid.    Inclose  stamp  for  information. 

BREEDER  AND  RAISER  OF  THOROUGHBRED 

Jersey  and  Holsteln  Cattle.  Also,  Poland  China  and  Berkshire  Pigs. 

Address,  WILLIAM  NILES  &  CO  ,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


18    AN    BXCKH.ENT    80BSTITUTE    FOR  ORASS. 


Genuine  only  with  RED 
BALL  brand. 

Recommended  by  Gold- 
smith, Marvin,  Gamble, 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  etc.,  etc. 

It  keeps  Horses  and  Cattle 
healthy.  For  milch  cows; 
it  increases  and  enriches 
their  milk. 


MECHAM  &  FRITCH, 

Importers  and  Breeders  of 

Red  Polled  Cattle. 

We  have  about  150  Head  of  Imported 
and  Graded  Stock,  all  Deep  Red  Color. 

Full  Blood  and  Graded,  of  both  sexes,  (or  sale.  Address 
all  communications  on  cattle  to 

W.  S.  FRITOH,  Petaluma. 


Importer  and  Breeder  of  Sh  opsblre  Sheep. 

They  were  all  imported  from  England,  or  bred  direct 
from  Imported  Stock. 


I  hn\e  also  bred  American  Uerioos— Hornless  Sheep — 
(or  22  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep,  without  wrinkles. 
Rams  will  produce  20  to  25  pounds  of  long  white  wool 
yearly.   Sheep  of  both  sexes  for  sale. 


698  Howard  St.,  San 
Franelaco.  Oal. 


C0LT8BR0KEN. 

THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

One  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  San 
Leandro,  Alameda  County, 


HAS  ■ 


Every  Facility  for  Breaking  Colts  Properly. 

Kates  Very  Reasonable. 
HORSES  BOARDED  AT  ALL  TIMES. 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

GILBERT  TOUPKIMS,  Proprietor, 
P.  O.  Box  149  San  Leandro,  Oal. 


BADEN  FARM  HERD. 
Short  Horn  Cattle  and  Draft  Horses. 

Calaloguee  aDd  Prices  on  application  to 
BOBBBT  ASHBURNBR, 
Badec  station,  San  Matao  Oc.  Oal. 


Dana's  White  Mctulllc  Ear  Marking  Label,  stamped 
to  order  with  name,  or  name  and  address  and  num- 
bers. It  la  reliable,  cheap  and  convonicut.  Bells  at 
Bight  and  gives  perfect  satisfaction.  Illustrated 
Pnce-LUt  and  samples  free.   Agents  wanted. 

C.  H.  DANA,  TVest  Lebanon,  N.  H, 


FOR  SALE. 

SEVEN  HEAD 

Percheron  Stallions 

8  to  5  Years  Old. 

ly.  Have  been  In  California 
I'l*  Two  Yfars,  and  received 
•.'Ml  Gold  Medal  at  last  state 
Fair  and  Sweepstakes  at 
Stockton.  Owing  to  the  dullness  of  the  horse  market  I 
will  sell  to  responsible  parties  on  credit,  one  to  three 
years;  or  will  exchange  for  good  work  or  carriage  horses. 
For  further  particulars  call  or  address 

J.  C.  SMITH,  1422  Elgbtb  St.. 

Oakland,  Oal. 

Dr.  A.  B.BUZARA 

VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

MEMBER  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERIN- 
ary  Surgeons,  London,  England.  Late  Veterinary 
Surgeon  in  the  United  States  Army.  Veterinary  Con- 
tributor to  the  "  Pacific  Rural  Press."  The  diseases  of 
all  Domestic  Animals  treated  on  Scientific  Principles 
Special  attention  given  to  Chronic  Lameness  and  Surgical 
Operations.  406  BRODERICK  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Calls  to  the  country  promptly  attended  to.  Telephone 
No.  4667. 


DEWBT  St  CO.,  PATBNT  AOBNTS,  230 
Murket  8t,  Ban  FraoelMO.   Klevatoi,  13  Front  Ik 


Addreas 

H.  MECHAM, 

Stony  Point, 
R.  R.  Station.  Petaluma.    Sonoma  Co.,  Oal. 


Treatise  on  the  Horse  and  His  Diseases. 

By  B.  J.  Kbndall,  U.  D. 

85  Fine  Engravings  showing 
the  positions  and  actions  of  sick 
horses  Gives  the  cause,  symp- 
toms and  best  treatment  of  dis- 
eases. Has  a  table  giving  the 
doses,  effects  and  antidotes  of 
all  the  principal  iredlcines  used 
for  the  horse,  and  a  few  pages 
on  the  action  and  uses  of  med- 
diclnes.  Rules  for  telling  the 
age  of  a  horse,  with  a  fine  en- 

  graving  showing  the  appearance 

of  the  teeth  at  each  year.  It  Is  printed  oi.  One  paper 
and  has  nearly  100  pages,  7^x6  Inches.  Price,  only  2fi 
oents,  or  flva  for  tli  on  receipt  of  which  we  will  lend 
bv  mall  to  any  addrnM  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO.,  930 
Market  Stjeet,  San  Francisco, 
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PoJljjiY;  Etc. 


If  you  expect  to 

MAKE  MONEY 

In  the  ChickeD~3uslDes8  you 
need  the 

Pacific  Incubator  and 
Brooder. 

It  ia  Cheap,  Reliable,  Sub- 
stantial, £aeily  Understood, 
and  will  ba'ch  any  kind  of 
BOOS  better  than  a  hen. 

GaLD  Uedal  at  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Sacramento  State 
Fair. 

Send  So  stamps  to  pay 
postage  on  our  new  82-paee 
illustrated  catalogue  of  In- 
cnbators,  Thorooghbred  Fowlit,  Gal.  Hex.  Net- 
tings, Bone  Mills,  Poultry  Supplies,  etc. 

This  bonk  contains  30  full-sized  colored  cuts  of  Thor- 
onghbrsd  Fowls,  and  is  replete  with  information. 
Address 

PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO., 

1817  Castro  Street.  Oakland,  Oal 


DROP  IT 


II  in  any  business  not 
paying  you  drop  it  and 
buy  an  improved  Peta- 
luma  Incubator. 

MORE  MONEY 

Can  be  made  in  raising 
Chickens  than  ia  any 
other  business  for  the 
capital  invested.  A  beau- 
tifully Illustrated  Cata- 
logue of  Incubators, 
Brooders  and  all  kinds  of 
Chicken  Fixings  Free. 
Agents  for  Mann's 
Bone  Cutter,  Ne- 
cessity riover  Cut- 
ter, and  everything  re- 
quired by  poultry  raisers. 


Petalnma  Incabator  Co.,  Petalmna,  Cal. 


Hatch  chickens  by  Steam.  ; 
IMPROVED  EXCELSIOR  incubator!' 

^^^^^^^hWill  do  it.  Thousands  in  Bticcessf  ul  oper-  j 

Jation.  Simple,  rerfeH  and  S-  !f-}i':gulatiitq,  \ 


  s  e(?^  at  less  cost  tnan  any  < 

fiend  6c  for  Ulns.  Catalog.  e£0.  u.siAUL,<{iLkie7,IU. 


■THE- 


HALSTED  iNCDB&TOR 

COMPANY, 
ISIS  nyrU*  Street,  Asklaad,  Cal. 

Bend  Stamp  for  Circular. 


Wellington's  Improved  Egg|Food 

Gives  a  fortune  in  plenty  of  eggs  when  high  in  price.  It 
cures  and  prevents  every  disease  known  to  poultry.  Ask 
any  Grocer— or  Proprietor,  486  Washington,  St., 
Han  PranciMo,  Cal. 


"SILVER  FINISH" 


IRA.I%ID. 


Poultry  and 
Babbit  Proof, 

2  Inch 

No.  19, 

3-4  Gts,  pr 
Sq.  Foot. 


GALVANIZED  HEXAGONAL 

NETTI  NGS 

Send  St  imp  for  Circular. 

PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO., 


1303  Castro  .'='treet. 


Oakland,  Gal. 


IMPORTATION  OF  1892. 


SHIRE,    SUFFOLK,   PERCHERON  AND 
FRENCH  COACH  STALLIONS. 

As  Chcao  as  the  Cheapest  anri  as  Good  as  the  Best. 
Terms  reasonable.  Uoreemen,  do  not  purchase  elsewhere 
ontil  }0u  have  seen  and  judged  the  recent  importation 
of  Theo.  Skillman,  Pet<luma,  Cal.  All  chciice  young 
Stal  ir>Dg,  «arranccd  sound  «nd  foal-getttrs. 

Visitors  cordially  welcomed.  Catalogue  sent  free  on 
application. 

THEO.  SKILLMAN. 

PKTALOMA   OALIFOhNIA 


Write  CRYSTAL  CREAM- 
ERY CO.,  i.Assi.ii(i,  .mm., 

rr,r  f'filaloffacii  or 

CREAMERIES,  Etc. 

Oln.«  Milk  ('una,  Never 
KiiHt,  Wni'  T Tanksof  sMiel 
uMiU-,  evcrinHting.  Crenm 
wlthontI((;orwlthIce.  We 
want  B«crit9  evurywhers. 
BlKcatln  prices. 


THOROUGHBRED  JACKS! 


A FEW  MAGNIFICENT  JACKS  AND  JENNIES  BRED 
from  the  finest  strains  of  blood  from  Kentucky.  Cor- 
re  pondence  solicited.   L.  U.  SHIPPEE,  Stockton,  Cal. 


— THE — 

ADJUSTABLE 

MALLEABLE  IRON 
JACK. 

Only  completeone 
in  use.  No  chang- 
ing necessary  In 
lifting  a  high  or 
low,  light  or  heavy 
vehicle.  Can  be 
used  as  a  jack- 
screw  to  elevate 
loaded  wagons  or 
pull  posts,  etc.  All 
iron  (except  bot- 
tom) and  will  last 
a  lifetime. 
Jaclv  No.  2  can 
be  used  on  wagons  weighing  5,000  lbs.  For 
street- cars,  engines  and  heavy  trucks,  use 
Jack  No.  1.    Manufactured  by 

THE  CALIFORNIA  WAGON  JACK  CO., 

610  £a8t  Eleventh  St.,  Oablanrl. 

Agents  Wanted. 


A  CONSIGNMENT  OF  FIVE  YOUNG 


Clyde  and  Shire  Stallions, 

Just  arrived  from  Australia. 
Icqalre  of  JOHN  SCOTT  at  the  Race  Track, 

 OR  

C.  L.  TAYLOR,  428  California  Street. 


OXFORD  DOWN  SHEEP 

FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

W,  A.  SHAFOR,  -  ■  Middletowii,  Ohio, 

LARGEST  AMERICAN  IMPORTER  OF  O.  D.  SHEEP. 

Twelve  Years  Experienee.  Goej  to  England  May  Ist. 
Get  your  neighbors  to  Join.    Or  ier  car  lots  by  freight. 

8AVB  RXPRSSS  CHAR0E8. 


SPRINC  CURRY  COMB 


Patented  in  United 
Statea,  July  16,  1889.  and 
in  Ten  Foreign  Countrieat 
A  comb  that  combines  the  strength  of  metal  with  tbo 
elaatlrlty  of  a  bniHb.   Efllcient.  humane,  conTentent 
and  diirablo.     Descriptive  cireulare   on  application. 
Bf^nd  ftOr  for  namplo  by  mall,  if  not  8'»ld  by  your  dealer. 

SPRIN8  CURRY  COMB  CO.  South  Bend.  Ind. 


For  Sale— A  Registered  Shire  Stallion. 

WILL  BE  THREE  YEARs  OLD  NEXT  MAY;  GOOD 
style,  sound,  and  well  broke  to  harness;  weighed 
last  Sapt,  1600  lbs.  Several  younger  StalllODB  on  hand. 
J.  I.  PARSONS,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


WHEN  YOU  BUY, 


BUY 


THE  BEST! 


DEBI» 

Horse  Liniment 

Is  certainly  the  best  preparation  of  Its 
kind  In  the  market.  Ranchers,  Stock 
Raisers  and  Horse  Owners  of  every 
description  will  tell  you  that  It  does 
good  work  every  time. 


Messks.  H  H.  Moori  &  Sons,  Stockton,  Cal.— Okktls. 
ubk:  In  answer  to  your  inquiry,  would  state  that  I  used 
your  H.  H  H.  Liniment  on  my  Holland  prize-winning 
cow,  "  Lena  Menlo,"  for  a  wrenched  shoulder,  and  it  re- 
lieved her  very  much.  She  calved  the  next  day,  and  whilt 
still  sufferings  from  the  sprain  gave  the  largest  authen- 
ticated qu'kntity  of  milk  ever  (civen  on  this  coast  (\0\ 
gallons  per  day),  showing  conclusively  the  great  relief 
received  from  your  remedy.  I  consider  it  a  necessity  in 
my  stables,  and  when  away  from  home  feel  perfectlj 
safe,  as  inexperienced  men  can  do  no  harm  with  it,  ae 
they  can  with  the  more  powerful  blisters.  Respectfull} 
yours,  FRANK  H.  BURKE, 

Breeder  of  Registered  Holsteins  and  Berkshires 

Henlo  Park,  Cal.,  January  22d,  1889. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


H.  H.  MOORE  &  SONS, 

THE  DRUGGISTS, 

248  MAIN  STREET,  STOCKTON.  CAL. 


BROWNE'S 


-PATENT- 


SQUIRREL 
tXTERMINATOR 


This  is  an  apparatus  for  burning 
straw  and  sulphur,  and  also  forces 
the  fumes  down  their  hr>le8,  which 
never  fails  to  kill.  I  will  give  $100 
11  case  the  exterminator  does  not  kill 
(if  (iroperly  appliedl  every  ground 
squirrel  that  its  deathly  fuines 
comes  in  contact  with.  Thousands 
are  in  use.  Price  S3  00.  Send  for 
circulars  to 


';Z!SS^        F.  E.  BROWNE, 

  314  &  316  So.  Sprinst 

Los  Ansrelea,  Cal. 


St. 


wmm 

F/t  d  U  D 


S.  p.  OFFIOE,  29  STEDART  ST. 


-THE- 


Porteous  Improved  Scraper 

Patented  A  ril  3,  1883.    Patented  April  17,  1883. 


Manufactured  by  G.  LISSENSEN. 

The  attention  of  the  public  is  called  to  this  Scraper 
and  the  many  varieties  of  work  of  which  it  is  capable, 
such  as  Riilroad  Work,  Irrigation  Ditches,  Levee  Build- 
ing. Leveling  Land,  Road  Making,  etc. 

This  implement  will  lake  up  and  carry  its  load  to  any 
desired  distance.  It  will  distribute  the  dirt  evenly  or 
depos<it  its  load  in  bulk  as  desired.  It  will  do  the  work 
of  Scraper,  Grader,  and  Carrier.  Thousands  of  these 
Scrapers  are  in  use  In  all  parts  of  the  country, 

tS"  This  Scraper  is  all  steel— the  only  one  manufac- 
tured In  the  State. 

Price,  all  Steel,  four-horse, $40  ;  Steel  two-horse,  $31. 
Address  all  orders  to  O.  1.ISSJBNDKN,  Stockton, 
Calir«rnia. 


BEST    TREE  WASH. 

"Greenbaok"  93  degrees  POWDERED  CAUSTIC 
SODA  (tests  99  3  10  (jer  cent)  recommended  by  the 
highest  authorities  in  the  State.  Also  Common  Cftustlc 
Soda  and  Potash,  etc. ,  for  sale  by 

T.   W.  JAOKSON  At  CO., 
Manufacturers'  Agents, 
104  Market  St.  and  8  Oallfomla  St.,  S.  F. 


Commi^sioii  fUercliapt^. 


DALTON  BROS., 

Commission  Merci\ants 

 AID  DIALUU9  IH  

CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON  PRODUCE, 

Qreen  and  Dried  PruitB, 
Grain,  Wool,  Hides,  Beans  and  Potatoes. 

Advancea  made  on  OonslsnmentB. 
808  ft  310  Davii  St.,         San  FraooUco 

[P.  O.  Box  1986.1 
VConsltcnments  Solicited. 


ALLISON.GRAY&CO. 

501,  603.  505.  607  &  609  Front  St., 
And  300  Washlngtfjn  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

GREEN  and  DRIED  FRUITS. 

P017I.TRT,KGaS,OAM£,GBAIN,PKOD17CE 
AND  wool.. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL.  GRAIN.  FLOUR 

 AND  

General  Commission  Mercliants, 

310  California  St.,  S.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 


I^Persooal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal  advances 
made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  cf  interest. 


WETMORE  BROTHERS. 

GommissiOQ  Merchants. 

GREEN  AND  DRIED  FRUIT,  NUTS, 
PRODUCE,  POULTRY,  EGGS, 
HIDES,  PELTS,  E1C. 

CONSIGNMENTS  SOLICITED.     PROMPT  RETURNS. 

413,  416  Si  417  Wasblnston  St., 
(P.  O.  Box  2099.)  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


[B8TABLI8BKD  1861.  J 

GEORGE  MORROW  «  CO., 

HAY  and  GRAIN 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

89  Olay  Street  and  28  Oonunerctal  Str«et 

SAI  FSAHOIROa,  CJlL, 
tr  SmPPIRG  ORDERS  A  SPBCUXTT.'m 


£TEL£TH  &  NASH, 
COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  Dealers  In  Fruit,  Produce,  Poultry,  Game,  Eggs 
Hides,  Pelts,  Tallow,  etc.,  122  Front  St.,  and  Kt, 
226  and  227  Waehlneton  St.,  San  Frandsw) 


TUIM   l'<».tl  l>I.KTK    KIT    UF  TOU1.N 

Send  for  No  16  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

TRDMAH,  HOOKER  &  CO.,  San  Francisco. 


J.\UtCb  a..  UAVhJ^. 


THOMAS  E.  MAVEN, 


Notary  Publio. 

HAVEN  &  HAVEN, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELORS  AT  LAW, 

Mu.  &au  €allfornl»  e*tre«t, 

T"lephr,re  Nn.  <74«.  SAN  IfWAVCISTO.  CAI. 


APIARIAN  SUPPLIES 


Gol  en  Ital- 
ian ijueens. 
Tt8t<;J,$2.00 

each;  unteste  I,  $1.00  each    L  EUreii.  $1.90  each.  'Ro^a'sV 

SooTe  sections,  $6.00  per  lOOO.   Dadant'a  comb  (oundittion. 
0  and  66c  a  pound.  Smokers,  tl.OO  each.  Globe  veils,  $1.00 
•aoh,  ato.   WM.  STY  AN  &  SON,  San  Mateo,  Oal. 
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Market  Review. 


DOMESTIC  PRODUCE,  ETC. 

San  Francisco,  Feb.  3,  1892. 
Rains  the  past  week  were  general,  with  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  State  visited  by  a  mo>^t  generous 
dowiiiall.  Previous  to  this  rain,  several  southern 
localities  were  reported  to  be  suffering  for  the  want 
of  rain,  with  btrong  fears  expressed  of  a  drouth,  but 
now  »li  such  fears  appear  to  be  allayed.  From  all 
information  at  hand,  it  appears  within  the  bounds  of 
reason  to  affirm  that  never  within  the  history  of  the 
State  has  so  large  an  acreage  been  devoted  to  grain 
as  has  been  this  winter,  while  the  acreage  being 
planted  to  fruit  continue-;  to  steadily  enlarge.  The 
money  market  is  reported  tasy.  with  rates  of  interest 
favorable  to  borrowers  who  offer  first-class  security. 
Wheat  charters  appear  to  have  touched  bottom,  for 
with  continued  favorable  crop  weather,  ships  are 
disposed  to  tie  up  until  next  season.  For  new  crop 
business,  Iron  ships,  handy  sized,  are  obtainable  at 
303  with  favorable  option  to  charterers.  The  intro- 
duction of  whaleback  steamers  bids  fair  to  revolution- 
ize the  carrying  trade  ol  this  coast.  In  a  voyage  round- 
ing Cape  Horn  they  make  steamship  time,  while 
carrying  a  sailer's  cargo.  In  England  a  large  num- 
ber is  being  built. 

Foreign  Grain  Review. 

London,  Feb.  l.—Mark  Lane  Express:  English 
wheats  again  declined  Is.  Foreign  wheats  are  de- 
pressed- California.  40s  31;  American  Ked  Winter, 
383  63.  'Bailey  is  neglected:  oats  are  dull;  American, 
189  3d.  Corn  is  dull;  American,  March  shipments, 
2l8  3d.  At  to-day's  market.  Am -rican  wheal  lost  6d 
and  oats  declined  3d.  Americau  flat  corn  drop- 
ped 6d.  . 

Grain  Futures. 

Liverpool. 

The  following  are  the  closing  prices  paid  for  wheat  options 
per  ctl.  for  the  past  week: 

Jan.    Feb.    Mar.   April.   May.  June 

Thursday    Tslljcl  7s)ld  7slUd  TsUd. 

Friday    781IW     7slld  7»10ld  7sU9Jd  7slOSd 

Saturday"    78lld    7Bl0d  7aU95d   VafM  7s09Jd 

Monday  .  ....  7Bnd  7s09Si  7sSld  7a08i!.l  7a9W 
Tuesday   780tl}d  7s8id  78084d  0s8Jd 

The  following  are  the  prices  for  California  cargoes  for  off 
coast,  nearly  due  and  prompt  shipments  for  he  pist  wet  k. 

O.  C.   P  S.   N.  D.  Market  for  P.  S 

Thursday.. 4083d  40B3d  408 Jrt  Heavy, 

Friday  4083d   4 's3d  4ns3d  Steafiier. 

Saturday... 408d   408  id  40sOd  Weaker. 
Monday.... 39s6d   39s3d   39s3d   Very  dull. 
Tuesday  ....393  39s3d  i9s3d   Quiet  but  steady. 

To-day  s  cablegram  is  as  follow!: 

Liverpool,  Feb.  3.— Wheat  rather  easier,  California 
spot  loti.  7a  lOd;  off  coast.  39.s;  juat. shipped,  398;  nearly  due, 
35s;  cargoes  off  coast,  alow;  on  passase,  weak;  Mark  Lane 
wheat,  very  quiet;  French  country  markete,  very  qultt. 

New  York. 

The  following  shows  the  closing  prices  of  wheat  for  the 
past  week: 

Day  Feb.  Mar.  Anr.  May  June 

Thursday  170    171i   171     170i  1674 

Friday  170A   HU   172i   lb9i  166i 

Saturday  1694   170*   171     1691  166 

Monday.  169     17Pi   170i    168?  165J 

Tuesday  167     1684  16Si   167  1634 

The  'ollowlng  is  to-day's  telegram: 
»»1NEW  York.  Feb.  3.— Wheat,  99}c  for  February,  «1.0U  tor 
March,  SI.  001  for  April,  99ic  for  May,  97}c  for  June  and 
96Jc  for  July. 

CHICA80,  Feb.  3.— Wheat,  88Sc  for  May. 

San  Francisco. 

WHEAT. 

Buyer  Season.  Buyer  1892.   Seller  1892. 

H.       L.  H       L.       H.  L. 

Thursday  1705  1701   

Friday   169i     167i  ..  . 

Saturday   165}  16l| 

Monday  164      1624  .... 

Tuesday  1623     161|  .... 


im 

143 
143 


1471 
142S 
1422 


The  following  are  to-day's  record f^d  sales  on  Call: 
Morning  Session  Buyer  Season— lOO  tons,  $1  60S;  280O, 

SI  60};  1100,  $1  6;  i.    Seller  189'/ -3j0  tons,  $1  41i;  lOi',  .$1  42 
c  l.    Afternoon  se.^sion  buy^r  sbmsou    100  tons,  $1  6i  4; 

600,  SI  6U;  7i;0,  $1  Mi;  800,  §1  593;  300,  gl  5''g;  100,  $1  69i 

Buyer  August   MO  Inns.  $144.  Seller  1892 -100  tons,  SI  41; 

200,  $1  401;  100,  81  40J;  100,  SI  40i  ^>  ctl. 

BARLEY. 
Buyer  Sea'on.  Seller  Season.  Seller  1892 
H        L.         H.      L.         H.  L. 

Thursday  107|  1074   

Friday  lOOf    105|      101}  101}   

Saturday  103i  103|   

Mond  y  103      1014       98}  98   

Tuesday  1023     lOlg    90  90 

The  following  are  to  day's  recorded  sales  on  Call: 
Morning  session— Buyer  season:    10),  tons,  $l.0C3:  200, 

S1.0(4;  3  0,  $1.00};  20a.  Sl.O!  i;  300,  31.0(8*  ctl. 
Aft  rnoon  sefsion-  Buyer  season;  500  tons,  99}c;  300,998c; 

21U,9%i;  100,  98jc:  200.  98Jc;  100,  98);  100,  98ic;  100,  98»c. 

May-100  tons,  9l|c:  100.  9Hc  ^  ctl. 


Markets  by  Telegraph. 

Eastern  Lima  Bean  IWarket. 

New  York,  Feb.  1.— There  is  raiher  more  interes 
manifested  in  California  Lima  beans  by  local  and 
out-of-town  firms,  and  between  reports  as  to  trans- 
actions in  the  Eastern  distributive  centers  and  ad- 
vices Irom  primary  markets,  a  difference  is  found 
that  arouses  curiosity  if  nothing  else.  The  popular 
quotation  on  the  coast  Is  now  2^c  ft  lb.  It  is 
learned  however,  that  bids  on  upwaid  of  10  carloads 
have  been  solicited.  Not  long  ago  this  line  was 
purchased  at  $1.02  bushel  landed  here,  to  arrive 
by  steamship.  Carload  lots  to  arrive  by  rail  route 
have  since  been  sold  at  81.86,  landed  here,  and 
smaller  parcels  at  82  and  a  shade  under,  spot. 
From  New  England  poinls  it  was  advised  carloads 
had  been  offered  to  arrive  there  at  3c  1^  lb.  within 
the  pa&t  lew  days. 

Eastern  Wool  Markets. 

Nbw  York,  Feb.  1.— There  Is  more  activity  at  sea- 
board markeis,  but  there  Is  nothing  to  strengthen 
the  low  tone  of  prices.  Manufacturers  admit  of  good 
orders  in  view,  liut  insist  that  they  are  to  be  filled 
on  the  basis  of  recent  raw  rates.  This  1*  somewhat 
(»nflrmed  by  their  "  shipping  around  "  policy,  and 
as  they  so  meet  tired  holders  and  orders  to  realize 
upon  conKlgned  parcels,  they  control  the  situation. 
Fleeces  are  really  off;  doub  e  X  Ohio  sold  in  Boston 
at  2'J(g<3'U:;  Deiaine  stock,  Zi(qi'Ai%c.  On  unwashed 
wool  the  Pacific  Coast  shows  tne  best  range,  but 
there  were  certainly  intermediate  lines  of  spring 
sold  low  tnough  to  indicate  the  prevalent  weakness. 
The  London  market  opened  ste-idy  for  marks  hult- 
able  for  American.  The  sales  at  Boston  were  2,206,- 
40(J  pounds  of  domestic,  including  216, OOu  spring 
(California  at  10(a)24c;  00,000  on  private  terms;  1,037,- 
000  foreign,  about  half  Australian,  at  32@41c.  The 
first  was  cheap  cirpet.  I'miadelphia's  sales  were 
corfiiiod  to  moderate  current  wants  at  no  better 
prices. 

Eastern  Hop  IVIarket. 
Nkw  York,  Feb.  1.— Spot  eased  off  one-half  on 
Choice  Friday.   Brewers  bought  lightly,  and  cablei, 


though  not  lower,  have  not  favored  buying  for  ex- 
port. Common  to  choice  State  range  22@27c;  ninety- 
ones,  Pacifies,  21@26c;  other  unchanged.  Options 
close  lower;  February,  25c  asked;  March,  26c;  April, 
24c;  May,  26c;  June,  27c,  with  25c  bid;  July,  27i^c 
asked,  26c  bid.  The  call  system  does  not  yet  meet 
full  favor.  A  movement  to  discontinue  it  was  re- 
jected by  a  small  majority.  The  impression  some- 
what obtains  among  many  old-fashioned  dealers, 
particularly  brewers,  that  the  new  system  has  a 
feverish  tendency  upon  quotations.  They  also  fear 
that  "  naper  "  hops  may  be  detrimentally  introduced, 
though  prominent  operators  on  'Change  say  em- 
phatically that  the  fear  is  groundless. 

Eastern  Dried  Fruit  Market. 

Unpeeled  evaporated  peaches  are  offered  freely 
here  and  at  Philadelphia  at  63^c.  Prunes— There  is 
a  return  of  a  good  unlertone,  with  some  businecs, 
not  of  builicieut  volume,  however,  to  enlarge  ship- 
ments. Bags,  four  sizes,  l®7}ic;  five  sizes.  7i^c. 
Boxes  five  sizes,  8%c;  lour  sizes,  8@8Vc.  Fifties 
and  sixties  brought  8%e.  Raisins  are  quiet  London 
laj  er  California  raisins  are  doing  a  shade  better 
Apricots— Good  bags  bring  7®7%c;  fancy,  9c. 

Chicago,  February  2:  Prunes  and  raisins  meet 
with  a  stea'ly  demand,  and  choice  grades  are  firm. 
Apricots  and  peaches  of  fair  quality  sell  fairly,  b  t 
there  are  a  number  of  only  fair  lots  on  sale  which 
are  dull;  the  demand  for  these  fruits  Is  from  the  bet- 
ter cla,«s  of  dealers,  and  as  prices  are  low  only  the 
finest  grades  are  wanted. 

General  Remarks  and  Statistics, 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  of  produce  at  this  port  for  the  week  ending  Feb. 
1,  92,  were  as  follows : 

Flour,  qr.  sks   86,930 

Wheat,  ctls   28  ',223 


Barley, 
Rye,  ■  . . 
Oats,  "  . . 
Corn,  "  .. 
•Butter,  "  . . 

do   bis    . . 

do  bbls  .. 

do  k  gs  .. 

do  tubs   . . 

do  4  bxs  . . 
t  Cheese,  ctls 


15,276 
4il 
1,511 

522 
608 
120 


Bran,  sks 
Buckwheat  "., 
MiddUngs 
Chicory,  bbU  . 

Hop-, 


5,191 
189 
2,041 
12U 


118 

261 


ton 


Wool, 
Hay, 
Straw, 
Wine, 
Brandy, 
Raisins,  bxs 
Honey,  cs 
Peanuts,sks 


141 

. . .  1,933 
75 

gals   246,670 

...  14,80) 
.  1,567 


do    bxs   .  IWaluuts 

Eggs,   doz    80,910lAlmonds "    84 

do      "  Eastern         11,970  Mustard  "   

Beans,  ctls    5,025]Flax  "   

Potatoes,  sks   lS,74T|Popcorn  "   

Onions,      "    l,l95lBroom  corn,  bdls   33 

"Overl'd,  ~  ctls.   tOverl'd.  506  ctls. 

Receipts  Outside  of  California. 

The  receipts  of  crtain  articles  of  produce  from  Oregon, 
Washington  and  other  distant  points  compare  as  follows  . 

July  1,  '9  )  to      July  1,  '91  to 
Feb.  1, '91.        Feb.  1, '92. 

Flour,  }  sks   186,115  30'2,783 

Wheat,  ctls   794,057  J,0S5,773 

Barley,    "    181,937  28.207 

Oats,      "   2^.788  300,974 

Wool,  bales      5,790  5,733 

Hops,     "    333  339 

Rye,  sks   3,293 

Potatoes,  sks   44.441  41.466 

Cereals. 

The  Produce  Exchange  Call  Board,  reports  the 
following  slocks  of  grain,  etc.,  in  city  Call  Board 
warehouses  at  the  close  of  January,  and  on  the  1st 
of  that  month. 

Tons.  l6t.  3lst. 

Wheat   4,827  2,648 

Barley   17.955  16,763 

Oats   6,032  4'334 

Corn   3,380  2,434 

Bran   1,210  216 

At  the  close  of  January,  1891,  the  stocks  were  as 
follows:  Wheat  7796  tons;  Barley,  9867;  Oats,  1684; 
Corn,  3033;  Bran.  none.  The  receipts  in  January, 
1892,  were  5650  tons  barley,  1232  oats,  986  corn  and 
2341  bran.  The  stock  of  wheat,  fanuary  31,  1892,  in 
all  Call  Board  warehouses,  was  as  follows  in  tons: 
San  Francisco,  2648;  Stockton,  44,824:  Port  Costa,  58,- 
275.  Total,  105,747;  aa  against  153  086  tons  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1891. 

European  mail  advices  report  as  follows:  "Re- 
ports from  Spain  are  quite  favorable  in  regard  to 
the  appearance  of  the  wheat  cr  p.  It  is  expected 
that  there  will  be  some  improvement  in  the  Spanish 
trade  in  foreign  wheat,  as  native  wheat  is  offered 
sparingly.  The  crop  reports  fiom  France  the  first 
week  In  January  were  satisfactory.  In  uermany  the 
recent  severe  cold  weather  had  not  been  favorable, 
but  thegeueral  condition  was  fairly  gool.  In  Hun- 
gary the  outlook  was  still  favorable.  In  Russia,  ac- 
cording to  the  official  reports,  the  autumn  drouths 
in  the  Southern  and  Southwestern  Provinces  preju- 
diced the  wheat  crops  to  some  extent.  From  the 
Argentine,  reports  have  been  received  of  serious 
damage  to  the  wheat  crop  by  rain.  [Later  advices 
report  the  Argentine  crop  unprecenently  large. — 
Commercial  Editor  Rural  Press.]  In  reference  to 
the  general  situation,  Beerbolim  says  that,  while  the 
stocks  of  wheat  at  present  amount  to  about  210,100,- 
009  busheU  in  sight,  Including  American  on  passage 
and  in  Europe,  against  about  167.000  COO  bushels  last 
year,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  require- 
ments are  also  much  largi  r.  For  instance,  the 
British  and  Fiench  requirements  this  sear  are  put  at 
264,000,000  lor  the  entire  year,  while  net  imports  so 
far  this  season  have  been  125,700,000  bushels,  leaving 
a  balance  of  requirements  ol  »bout  139,000  000  bush- 
els, or  about  21,000,000  bushels  more  than  for  the 
same  lime  last  year.  If  the  extra  requirements  of 
Belgium.  Holland  and  Germany  uuii'.  the  next 
harvest  are  added,  the  total  requirements  will  not 
fall  far  short  of  48.000,000  bushels  more  than  last 
year.  Leaving  Rusoia  out  of  the  question,  Australia 
ana  Argentiue  will  not  be  able  to  equal  last  year's 
contribution,  and  America  and  Canada  will  have  to 
make  good  Russia's  shortage,  and,  to  some  extent, 
the  lessened  supplies  from  other  countries.  India 
is  not  likely  to  repeat  her  last  year's  unprecedented 
exports  of  32,000,000  bushels  from  Jan.  1  to  July  31, 
or,  in  other  words,  America  and  Canada  will  have 
to  supply  at  least  144  000.000  bushels  up  to  July  3lst. 

The  first  report  of  the  wheal  crop  of  Berar,  India, 
states  that  the  area  is  834  997  acres,  and  the  general 
condiiion  of  the  crop  favorable.  The  exports  of 
grain  from  Braila-Galatz  last  year  were  12,400,000 
bushels  of  wheat,  10,000,000  bushels  of  corn,  4,900,- 
OOO  bushels  of  barley  and  2,200,000  bushels  ot  rye. 

Up  to  the  first  of  January  Krance  had  imported 
42,224,000  bushels  of  wheat.  Holland  imported  in 
the  past  year  22,.')00,00'l,  against  16,.')00,000  last  year; 
rye,  10,:iOO,000  bushels,  a'  ainst  15,;W0,0U0  bushels. 

Wheat  the  world  over  has  been  receding  in  price 
understrong  systematic  bear  pressure,  based  largely 
on  favorable  crop  i)rosptcts  in  Europe  and  in  the 
Dnited  States.  Late  aiivices  from  Ru.ssia  are  con- 
firmatory of  previous  received  information  that  the 
crop  outlook  is  all  that  can  be  desired  for  a  large 
yield.  While  the  piesent  outlook  is  favorable  to 
bears,  yet  the  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that 
weather  infiuences  w  ill  soon  be  an  important  factor 
in  controlling  valuts,  and  that  this  being  the  case 
any  unfavorable  turn  In  the  weather,  either  at  home 
or  abroad,  will  undoubtedly  bring  about  higher  val- 
ues for  wheat.  Receipts  of  wheat  from  up  north  are 
lighter  'Ihe  falling  off,  while  largely  due  to  low 
wheat  charters  on  Puget  Sound  and  at  Portland,  Is 
also  traceable  to  the  rapid  decline  In  the  price  of 
wheat  in  our  market. 

On  Call,  the  dealing  In  wheat  and  barley  futures 
haa  shown  more  ctctlvity,  with  monthly  optlona  be- 


ginning to  be  dealt  in.  After  the  present  season 
monthly  options  are  to  be  dealt  In  almost  entirely, 
which,  it  is  accepted,  will  be  more  favorable  to  the 
wheat  interest. 

The  bears  on  Call  have  succeeded  in  hammering 
barley  to  still  lower  figures,  and  this,  too,  in  the  face 
of  reduced  receipts,  smaller  stocks  and  depletingsup- 
plies  in  the  country  under  a  continued  large  con- 
sumption. From  up  north  receipts  continue  light. 
A  threatened  strike  by  hands  in  the  breweries  is 
taken  advantage  of  by  buyers  to  try  and  force  brew- 
ing grades  to  lower  ranges. 

uals  are  steady  with  a  firm  tone  reported  owing  to 
light  receipts  and  light  supplies  to  draw  from.  "I'he 
receipts  of^ Californian  the  past  week  show  a  slight 
Increase  over  preceding  weeks. 

Corn  is  stronger  under  an  improving  export  de- 
mand, but  tears  that  the  Central  States  will  throw 
liberal  quantities  on  this  market  in  the  event  of 
higher  prices  being  asked  acts  as  a  damper  and  at 
present  is  against  sellers. 

Rye  is  weak  and  slow. 

Buckwheat  Is  steadv. 

Feedstuff. 

Bran  and  middliags  are  weak  at  lower  prices. 
Ground  barley  is  selling  at  lower  prices,  but  feed 
meal  is  steady.  While  the  consumption  of  ground 
feed  is  falling  off,  yet  it  is  in  excess  of  former  seasons, 
when  pasture  was  about  what  it  is  now. 

Contrary  to  the  general  expectations  held  by  deal- 
ers, hay  ho  ds  to  strong  prices  under  continued  free 
feeding  and  light  obtainable  supplies.  All  advices 
report  that  range  and  pasture  feed  Is  steadily  Im- 
proving. 

Dairy  Produce. 

The  butter  market  has  ruled  weak  and  in  buyers' 
favor.  Freer  receipts  with  buyers  confining  their 
purchases  cause  a  company  which  is  a  large  receiver 
to  force  the  market  so  as  to  sell  to  lower  figures 
Several  firms  report  that  they  place  their  consign 
ments  at  full  figures,  although  ihey  are  compelled  to 
loUow  the  downward  move.  Improving  pastures  and 
an  increasing  number  of  milch  cows  will  soon  bring 
the  receipts  of  butter  up  to  high  figures. 

Cheese  is  unchanged  so  far  as  quotations  are  con- 
cerned, but  the  tone  of  the  market  is  weak  with  a 
downward  tendency. 

Eggs  have  sold  at  lower  figures.  The  demand  is 
increasing,  which  fairly  cleans  up  the  market.  Re- 
ceipts are  increasing  from  all  shipping  points  In  this 
State.  The  receipts  of  Eastern  are  decreasing. 

Fruit. 

Apples  are  fairly  steady.  Receipts  do  not  appear 
to  be  so  large,  while  the  demand  shows  no  falling  off. 
Choice  mountain  apples  are  readily  placed  at  outside 
quotations.  Oregon  continues  to  send  us  liberal 
supplies. 

'Tne  receipts  of  orangf  s  continue  quite  large,  but  as 
the  bulk  is  poor,  low  prices  are  still  the  order. 
Shipments  eastward  are  unusually  large.  The  free 
shipments  are  being  made  so  as  to  take  advantage  of 
the  90c  freight  rate  If  growers  send  as  poor  stuff 
East  as  they  do  to  this  city,  it  is  calculated  to  have 
an  injurious  effect  by  creating  an  unfavorable  opin- 
ion with  Eastern  consumers.  For  the  good  of  the  in- 
dustry it  would  be  much  better  to  destroy  trashy 
stuff  than  attempt  to  market  it.  California  oranges' 
reputation  stands  too  high  to  have  it  undermined  by 
either  frosted  or  windfall  oranges. 

In  our  market  the  quotations  for  oranges  take  on  a 
wide  range,  being  governed  by  the  quality  and  de- 
mand. 

The  dried  fruit  market  continues  unsettled  and 
Irregular,  making  quotations  more  or  less  nominal. 
To  force  sales,  low  prices  must  be  accepted,  while  to 
buy  full  prices  are  paid,  fihoice  large  prunes  are 
scarce  and  higher.  All  choice  grades  of  fruit  have 
a  strongei'  tone. 

Raisins  are  slow,  but  holders  of  choice  London 
layers  appear  to  entertain  firmer  views.  It  looks 
very  much  as  If  the  mirket  will  very  soon  begin  to 
do  better,  but  of  necessity  this  will  depend  upon 
the  denaud  from  the  Eastern  disiributive  centers. 
Vegetables. 

Spring  garden  truck  continues  to  come  to  baud 
from  Los  Angeles.  For  two  nights  past  there  has 
been  frost  in  the  bay  counties,  but  so  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  leara,  no  serious  injury  has  been 
done  to  outdoir  plants. 

Onions  sre  higher  for  choice  good  keepers.  Or- 
egon advices  report  that,  owing  to  the  open  winter, 
there  has  been  more  sprouting  than  for  years  past. 
This  being  the  case,  ii;  ought  to  lessen  our  receipts 
from  that  quarter. 

Potatoes  continue  in  oversupply,  although  toward 
the  close  receipts  begin  to  show  a  slight  falling  off. 
Mild,  moist  weather  necessitates  more  or  less  mar- 
keting of  potatoes  inclined  to  sprouting.  Large 
dealers  look  for  an  improvement  in  the  market  soon 
Oregon  is  increasing  her  shipments  to  this  city. 
Live  Stock. 

The  market  for  choice,  well-conditioned  bullocks, 
mutton  sheep  and  hogs,  shows  quite  an  advance. 
Selling  offers  have  fallen  off  very  materially.  This 
is  probably  due  to  better  feed  causing  owners  of 
range  stock  to  withdraw  from  the  market  until 
their  stock  have  taken  on  more  flesh.  Stall-fed 
cattle  are  in  better  demand. 

Miscellaneous. 

From  reliable  advices  up  to  Feb.  3,  the  following  sum- 
mary tonnage  movement  is  compiled: 

^On  the  way->  ^In  port-s 

1892.          1891.  18)2.  1891 

San  Francisco  2i;,958      286,940  ♦114,182  ♦07,152 

San  Diego   2?,609       15,300  4,240   

San  Pedro                   1,935         6,519  4.159  1 

Oregon                       24,4i2       35,811  40,173    !- 11,844 

Puget  Sound   15,249       15,511    J 

Totals  302,194      360,' 81         102,754  76,996 

♦Engaged  for  wheat,  1892,  46,710;  1891,  12,997 
The  statistics  of  produce  exports  from  this  port  compiled 

by  the  "  Commercial  News,"  from  July  1st  to  Jan.  4th,  are 

as  follows: 

1891.  1891. 

Wheat,  ctls  9,919,393  6,4i8,099 

Flour,  bbls   661,289  628,288 

Barley,  ctls   7i8,3l6  191,078 

Bags  are  strong  at  7%  to  7%  cts 

Poultry  has  held  to  fairly  strong  prices.  Large, 
well-conditioned  continue  to  be  comparatively 
scarce. 

Honey  is  in  light  supply.  Fair  shipments  were 
made  the  past  week  to  Europe. 

Beans  continue  dull  and  heavy  under  a  strong 
bear  pressure.  It  looks  as  if  supplies  are  being  con- 
centrated in  the  expectation  of  better  prices  in  the 
spring. 

Hops  continue  to  rule  strong  under  li^ht  obtain- 
able supplies  and  strong  holding.  It  is  reported 
that  there  are  buyers  in  the  field  for  next  season's 
hops.  English  advices  report  a  strong  market,  with 
old -crop  hops  being  cleaned  up. 

In  wool  there  is  comparatively  little  doing.  East- 
ern mail  advices  indicate  that  this  year's  clip  Is 
likely  to  meet  with  slightly  better  prices  than  have 
obtained  for  two  years  past,  but  of  necessity  that  is 
largely  dependent  upon  what  fashion  will  demand 
in  wearing  goods. 


In  Austria,  experiments  are  being  made 
with  the  view  of  replacing  steam  by  elec- 
tricity for  rapid,  long-distance  railroad  travel. 

Sudden  Deaths.— It  is  claimed  that 
eight  men  die  suddenly  to  one  such  death 
among  women. 


Prices  Current. 

GENERAL  PRODUCE. 
Extra  choloe  In  good  paoka ;eB  (etch  an  kdvanoe  on  lod 
q  lotatlous,  wnile  very  poor  grades  g«:U  less  than  the  lower 
qiouktlons.  Wednesday,  February  3.  1892 

BEANS  AND  PEAS.  FUJUR. 

Bftyo,  ctl   1  75  @  2  OS  Extra,  City  Mills  5  00  @  5  25 

Butter   2  20  @  2  65  DoOountryMiUs  5  00  @  6  25 

2  45  ®  2  70  tJuperHno  3  15  g  3  4S 


1  75  @  2  05 

1  75  3  2  00 

2  25  (3  2  65 
2  10  @  2  45 
1  70  ®  2  10 


22i 


Pea 

Red  

Pink  

Bmsll  White 
Large  White. . 
Lima... 

rid  Peas.blkeye  1  35  @  1  65 

Dj  grwr  1  70  @  2  50 

Do  Eastern  do..  2  55  @  2  75 

D)  Niies   1  30  @  1  45 

UpMt   3  85  @  4  15 

BUTTER. 
C»L  Poortofair.Ita5  @ 
Do  good  to  choice  27i?t 
Do  Giltedged...  324'a 
Do  Creamery  rolls  325® 
DodoGiltedge..  34  @ 
Eastern   20  @ 

CHEESE. 
Dal.  choice  mild     13  @ 
Dj  fair  to  good 
Do  gilt  edged.. 
Voung  America 

EGGS 
Oal.  ranch,  doz. 
Dodo  selected . . 

Do  store   22i« 

Eastern   2j  @ 

FEED 

Bran,  ton          20  00  @22  00 

ffeedmeal          20  00  @  - 

Gr'd  Barley....  22  00  @23  50 


10  (1/ 
14  @ 
12  @ 

24  @ 

26  @ 


25 


NUTB-JOBBIKO. 
Walnuts,  Oal.  lb  7 

Do  Obolce  

Do  paper  shell . .      8@  9 

Do  Chili   7i@  9 

Almonds,  stt  ahl. 

Paper  "hell  

Hard  Shell.  

Brazil,  .  . . 
Pecans  small... 

Do  large   15  i 

Peanuts   3  i 

Filberts   lli« 

Hickory   7 

Ohestnuts   lUS 

OmONS. 
Silver  Bkin.Ch'e  1  25  @  1  60 
Pair  to  Good. . .     90  C<«  1  16 

Cut   70  @  - 

POTATOEb. 
Early  Ho,i«,  ctl .  25  @  40 
Burbank Seedling,  30  @  BO 
,Uodo  Salinas..  93  (g  1  20 
Do  do  Oregon..  8i1  @  1  10 
I  Do  Humboldt..     80  ®  91 

Kiver  Reds   25  @  4U 

POULTBY. 

Hens,  doz   5  50  @  8  00 

Roosters.old....  5  50  fi*  7  00 

Do  young   6  00  @  9  00 

Broilers,  small. .  4  (0 


Middlings  22  50  fa2t  00  Do  large   5  00  @  — 


Oil  Oake  Meal.. 25  00  Cd:27  00 
Manhattan  Food  ¥  cwt.  7  50 
HAY. 

Wheat,  per  ton.  13  50  (g  — 

Do  choice  15  00  @  — 

Wheat  and  (>at8l2  50  »  — 

WUd  Oata  11  00  @  - 

Cultivated  do.  .12  50  @  - 

Barley  11  00  @  - 

Alfalfa  10  00  @  — 

Clover  12  00  ®  — 

Straw  bale   50  @  60 

GRAIN.  ETC. 
Barley,  feed,  ctl     90  (3  1  02J 

Do  Choice   I  03i@  - 

Dj  Brewing  ....  1  05  (rf  — 
Do  do  Choice...  1  10  @  - 
DodoGiltedge..  1  15  <a  - 
Do  Chevalier....  1  10  @  1  45 
Dodo  Giltedge..  1  48J@  1  52i 

Buckwheat  1  70  @  2  10 

Oom,  White. ...  1  27J8  1  324 

1  nnl^  1  071 


Fryers;   6  00 

Ducks  6  SO  @ 

Qeese.  pair          1  75  @ 

Turkeys,  Oobl'r.     11  @ 
Turkeys,  Hens..     14  ® 
Do  Dressed.  ...     14  @ 
Manhattan  Egg 
Food  ^  cwt... 11  50  @ 
PBOVISIONf* 
Oal.Baoon,he'Ty,lb  9|g 
Medium ...    .     11  @ 

Light   l2i(S 

Lard   9  @ 

Oal.  Sm'k'dBeef  UJi 
Hams.Cal  salt'd 
do  Eastern... 

BEEDH. 

Alfalfa   7 

Cnover,  Bed.  ..  12 

White   9 

Flaxseed  3  SU 

Hemp   3i< 


9  50 
2  50 
14 
10 
17 


10 

12i^ 


8 

13 
■JO 
3  80 
4 


Yellow,  large!!.  1  22il  1  27i  I  Mustard,  yellow  3  25  @  3  75 
Do  smaU   1  26}@  1  30  |   do  Brown  ...   3  00  @  3  25 


uats,  milling....  1  461® 
Feed,    hoice....  1  43i@ 

D)  good   1  35  @ 

Do  foir   1  27J®  - 

Surprise   1  50  @  — 

Black  Oal   1  45  (a  1  75 

Do  Oiegon          1  37i@  1  55 

Gray   1  30  (« 

Kye   1  60  ®  1  72* 

Wheat,  milling. 
Giltedged....  I  6PJ@  — 

Dj  Choice   1  65  @  — 

D)  fair  to  good..  1  6U@ 
^Dipping,  cho'oe  1  72S@ 

Do  good   1  5Sm 

Djfair   1  55  ® 

O  >mmon  1  52i@ 

Sonora   I  55  ®  1  67i  WhiteComb,2-tb 

HOPb.  do  do  111)  frame 


1891  Choice  to  Ex. 
Fair  to  Good... 


WOOL. 

—  j  Bprino,  1891. 

—  iHumb't&Men'cIno20  i 

Sac'to  vall^   16  i 

Free  Moimtaln.  19  i 
8  Joaquin  vaUey    13  i 

do  mountain.     18  i 
Oala'vt  P'thTl.     16  i 
Oregon  Eastern.     14  < 
do  valley   21  i 

—  ISo'n  Coast,  def..     II  , 

—  flo'n  Coast,  free.  ISId 

—  I             Fall,  1391. 
— .  San  Joa<iuin   9  @ 

—  [Mountain   10  (S< 

—  iHumb'tfc  Men'cino  14  @ 

—  i  HONEY. 
10  ® 
12  (ft 


—  White  eitracfd 

—  j  Am  her  do 
.Beeswax,  lb  


12 
15 
18 

13 
14 

7 
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Dried  Fruits. 

The  quotations  given  below  are  for  average  prices  paid. 
Something  very  fancy  fetch  an  advance  on  the  highest  quo- 
tations while  poor  sells  sUghtly  below  the  lowest  quotations. 
Prices,  unless  otherwise  sjjecifi-d,  are  for  fruit  in  sacks;  add 
for  50-tb.  boxes  Jc  per  lb.,  ajd  for  25-Ib  boxee,  fc  to  Ic  per  lb. 

APPLES.  Do  do  fancy   7  @  7} 

Bun-dried,  }'s,  com'on  2i@  3}!8un-<ir,  pl'd,  prime,bl.IO  @11 

Do  do  prime   3}®  4  Do  do  choice   11  (§12 

Do  do  choice   4  @  4i  Do  do  fancy  12  @13 

Do  •illced,  common .. .  3^^  4  |Evap,peeled,  In  boxes. 

Do  do  prime   4  @  4i|   choice.  15  @- 

Dodoohoice  45@  SlDodo  fancy  ..  16  ®17 

Kvap  hieach«d.  ring.  PEARS. 

SO-fti  hnins    7  (3  8  Sun-dried,  quartets. . .  3  @  4i 

APRICOTS.  I  Do  sUced  4@5 

Sun-dried,  unbl.  com.  3  @  4  jEvap,  sliced,  in  boxes.  6  @— 

Do  do  prime  5  O  6i|Do  ring  do  104@— 

Do  do  choice   6  @  65[  PLUMS. 

Do  bleached,  prime...  7  @—  IPitted.  sun-dried  

Do  do  choice   74@—  |Do  evap.boie8,3hoice. —  @— 

Dodo  fancy  8j®  94 !  Do  do  do  f  kncy  —  (g— 

Bvap.  choice,  in  boxes.  94(810  lUupitted   2  @  21 

Do  fancy,  do  10  (91041  PRUNES. 


FIGS 

Sun-dried,  black  3  (g  3J 

Do  white   3J@ 

Do  do  washed   ® 

Do  do  fancy   —  ®— 

Do  do  pressed   —  (g — 

Smyrna  boxes  —  (8— 

Do  sack?  —  @— 

GRAPES. 
Sun-dried,  stemless 

Do  unstemm«*d  

NECTARINES 

Red.  sun-dried   34(g  5 

Do  Evap.,  in  boxes. . .  6  18— 

White,  sun-dried          5  (g  6; 

Do  evaporated.        -.  64^®  7 

PEACHES. 
Sun-dried,  unpeeled, 
common. bleached. .  34(g— 

Do  do  prime,  do  ~ 

Do  do  choice,  do  54@— 

Do  do  fancy   6  (g 

Evap. unpeTd, choice.  6  @ 


Oal.  French,  ungraded  5i@  6 
Do  graded,  60  to  100. .  5i@— 

Dodo  40  to  60   7  @  84 

Fancy  sell  for  more  money. 

RAISINS. 
London  Layers, 

choice  ^  bx   %\  50(g  — 

Do  fancy,  do          1  75(g  — 

Layers,  *  bi   1  25®  — 

3  @  33  Loose  Muscatels, 
24(8  3  i   common,  *  bx..  1  00@  — 

Do  choice,  do   1  20@1  30 

Do  fancy,  do  1  50®  — 

tlnstem'ed  Musca- 
tels, in  sacks,  $  lb      4@  5 

Stemmed  dodo   5®  54 

heedless  do  do   6®  — 

Do  do  W  20-lh  bx. . .  1  15®  — 
Sultanas,  unbl,  bxs  1  16@1  40 

-  iDo  bleached, in  bxs  1  3001  60 

-  I  Halves,  quarters  and  eighths 
64:25,  50  and  75  cents  higher  re- 

-  spectively  than  whole  boxes 


Fruits  and  Vegetables. 


Choice  selected, 
quotations,  while 
quotations. 

Limes,  Mex   7 

Do  Cal  

Lemons,  box   1 

Do  Sicily   5 

Oranges,  Winter 

small  box  

Do  Seedlings 

River  fide   1 

Los  Angeles. .  1 
Do  Navels — 
Los  Angeles..  1 

Riverside   2 

Duane   2 

Apples,  box  

Do  choice   1 

Do  extra  clioic  1 


in  good  packages,  fetob  an  advance  on  the 
very  poor  grades  sell  less  than  the  lower 
WEDNKSDAy,  February  3,  1892 


00  @  - 
75  @  1  00 
25  ®  3  50 
55  @  7  00 


SO  (g  1  00 

25  ®  2  00 
CO  (8  1  50 

50  ®  2  50 
00  ®  3  50 
00  ®  3  50 
50  ®  90 
00  (8  I  25 
50  (3  2  00 


Do  Lady  Apples  73  (8  1  25 
Do  Eastern,  bbl  3  75  @  5  00 

Beets,  sk   -  ®  1  00 

Carrots,  sk   35  @  - 

Okra,  dry,  tb. . . .  15®  — 
Parsnips,  ctl. ...  —  @  1  25 
Peppers,  dry,  lb     12  ®  18 

Do  green   20  (g  35 

Turnips,  ctl. .  .  60  @  - 
Cabbage,  100  lbs    60  @  - 

GarUc,  lb   2  ®  3i 

Squash, Mrft,  tn.  4  00  @  8  Ou 
DoSummer,tti  .  liJ  ®  15 
Pumpkins,  ton.  7  00  (8 
Tomatoes,  box.  1  50  @  2  00 
Aspa  agus,  lb..  1^  ®  ^0 
Peas,  green,  lb  .      8  @  124 


Live  Stock. 


BEEF. 

Stall  fed    7  ®  - 

Gra>B  fed,  extra   6J®  — 

First  (luallty.    6  @  - 

Rt^coiifl  (iimtity   — 

Third  cjuallty  433  - 

Bulls  and  thin  Cows..  24®  34 
VEAL. 

Range,  heavy  44(g  54 

Do  light  6  ®  8 

Dairy  7  9 


MUTTON, 

Wethers  104 

Ewes  10 

Lamb,  yearling   11 

Do  Fall.  15 

HOGS. 

Light,  $  lb,  cents         6  i 

Heavy   4ii 

Feeders  4* 

Stock  Hogs   3l( 


11 
®l(i4 
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Complimentary  Samples. 

Persons  receiving  this  paper  marked  are  requested  to 
examine  its  contents,  terms  of  subscription,  and  give  it 
their  own  patronage,  and  as  far  as  practicable,  aid  in 
circulating  the  journal,  and  making  its  value  more 
widely  known  to  others,  and  extending  its  influence  in 
the  cause  it  faithfully  serves.  Subscription,  paid  in  ad- 
vance, 5  mos.,  »1;  10  mos.,  $2;  15  mos.,  33  E.\tra  copies 
mai'ed  for  10  cents,  if  ordered  soon  enough.  If  already 
a  subscriber,  please  show  the  paper  to  others. 


We  have  the  Finest  and  Xiargeat  Carriage 
Repository  on  tiie  Paclflo  Coast. 

For  prices  and  full  particulars,  address 

TRUMAN.   HOOKER    &  CO., 

San  Francisco  and  Fresno. 


R 


ASK  YOUR  GROOER  FOR  IT. 


TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  OO.. 

8AN  FKANCISCO. 


TO  NEW  AND_OLD  PRATERS. 

The  Kernel  Without  the  Shell. 

If  you  want  to  keep  posted  on  the  established  rules 

PARLIAMENTARY  LAW 
Without  the  trouble  of  sifting  the  information  out  of  a 
mass  of  matter  only  suitable  for  study  by  professional 
legislators,  get  the 

VEST  POCKET 

PARLIAMENTARY  POINTER 

The  only  publication  on  the  subject  that  admits  of  easy 
wd  rMdy  reference  on  all  questions. 

Priie:  Bound  In  flexible  cloth  covers,  postpaid,  ten 
cents.  Address  DEWEY  PUBUSHINO  CO.,  220  Market 
St,  San  Francisco 


WANTED. 


A  Oood  reliable  agent  in  every  town  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
to  handle 

INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD. 

Three  feeds  cost  1  cent.  Address 

INTERNATIONAL  FOOD  CO  , 

986  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


6PRAYING 


Spraying  is  a 
COMl'LETE 

SUCCESS 
if  you  use  the 

proper 
Fungicides 
or 

Insecticides 

at  the 
proper  time. 

We  manufacture  all  kinds  of  Fungicides  and  Insect- 
icides of  the  best  qualities,  and  put  them  up  in  the 
most  convenient  and  economical  forms  for  both  dealers 
and  users.   Our  pamphlet — tho 

A  B  C  OF  AGRICULTURE, 

contains  useful  and  interesting  information  about 
the  Fruit  Garden,  the  Orchard,  and  Vegetable  Gar- 
den, and  how  to  get  good 

GARDEN  SEEDS  FREE! 

It  gives  prices  and  deycripiinns  of  Fungicides  and 
Insecticides,  and  the  most  approved  Spraying  Pumps 
and  Outfits.  Special  departments  on  Truck  Farming 
and  Staple  Crops.   The  bonk  is  free. 

W.  S.  POWELL  &  CO.. 

Chemical  Fertilizer  Blanufacturers, 

BALTIMORE,  MD.-  U.S.A. 


^ee(l3,  {tG. 


Fine  Small  Fruits  a  Specialty. 

CUTHBERT  RASPBERRY. 


BEST  MARKEr  BERRY  KNOWN;  LARGE,  FIRM 
and  luscious,  stands  travel  finely,  bears  immensely, 
and  has  two  crops  a  year;  50  cents  per  dozen;  $3  per  100. 
Also  Strawberries,  Blackberries,  Gooseberries,  Currants, 
etc.,  o(  the  finest  imported  varieties.  Prices  on  applica- 
tion.   I..  V.  McCANN,  Santa  Crnz  Cal. 


IF  YOU  WANT  GOOD 

#SEEDS^ 

SEND  TO 

'  BARTEkOES^CO. 

.^DENVER  COLO. 
THEI^OST  reliable  house '♦'v^WEST. 
CATALOGUE  FREE. 


Of  BKST  SOUT.S  of  Apple, 
I'ear,  Peach,  Cherry,  Plum, 
Quince,  .Strawberry,  Ka8P> 
berry,  Blttckberry.Curraiit, 
l»rai>e,  (Joo.«ieberrv,  etc.  Also 
Chestnuts, \V  a  Inn  tH,  Trit'oli- 
ale  Orange,  EleagiiuN  Long, 
pipe  and   other  Novelties. 

^   Send  for  Catalogue.   

J.  S.  COLLINS  &  SON,  Moorestown.  N.  J. 


401 

Varieties 


C/ILli'Oti^l/l  f  lillll^ 


Second  Edition— Now  Ready. 

AND  HOW  TO 
GROW  THEM. 
By  Prof.  Edward 
J.  Wickpon. 

A  practical,  explicit  and  comprehensive  book  embodying 
the  experience  and  methods  of  hundreds  of  successful 
growers,  and  constituting  a  trustworthy  guide  by  which  the 
inexperienced  may  successfully  produce  the  fruits  for  which 
California  is  f draoua.  600  pages.  Fully  illustratef^.  Price  $3 
postpaid.  Send  f-T  circular.  DEWKY  PUBLI8HING;00., 
Publishers,  220  Market  Street,  Han  Francisco,  Cal, 


TBE  BEST 


-IS  THE 


CHEAPEST, 


DON'T  BUY 

—  AN  — 

INFERIOR 
ARTICLE 

Because  it  is  more 
profitable  to  some 
one  else. 


SQUIRREL  AND  GOPHER  EXTERIVIINATOR I 

IN   1-LB.   ANDZ5-LB.  CANS. 


^eeii3,  t>lapts,  ^tc. 


NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES, 

KSTABLI8UKD  1878. 

FRUIT  TREES,   NUT  TREES, 

SMALL  FRUITS,  SHADE  TREES. 

ORNAMENTAL  STOCK,  ROSES,  PALMS,  ETC. 
Strictly  Flrst-Class. 

Special  Attention  called  to  Uagniflcent  Stock  of 

PAPER  SHELL  ENGLISH  WALNUTS 

Send  for  New  Catalogue. 

LEONARD  COATES,  Napa.  Cal. 


HAVE  YOU  OUR 

CATALOGUE? 

We  have  the  LargestCoUectton 

—OF — 

Frnits,  Palms,  Ferns. 

Economic  Plants. 


RARE  NEW  PLANTS. 

From  the  FOUR  COKNEWS  of  the  Rarth,  grown  for 
sale  in  the  U.  8.  No  nursery  like  ours.  Supply  Cns- 
toraers  all  over  the  Whole  Wor  d,  by  MAII., 
BXPKESS  or  FBEIGHT. 

REASONER  BROS., 


Established  1883. 


ONECO,  FLORinA. 


APPLE  ROOT 
GRAFTS. 

Root  Grafts  are  pieces  of  cions  and  roots,  bound  to- 
gether, makine-  the  Graft  average  eight  and  one-half 
inches  in  length,  of  which  the  root  constitutes  two-tifths. 
Grafting  begins  in  December,  and  is  finished  by  March 
first,  when  tney  are  ready  to  plant.  Unless  Winter  fihip- 
mentis  orderei  (in  which  case  we  pack  in  paper-lined 
boxes  to  prevent  fr-^ezing),  they  are  put  away  in  cellar, 
until  Spring  shipment  id  ordered.  ^Vith  us,  in  two  years, 
they  make  a  five  to  seven-foot  tree-  Twenty  thousand 
are  planted  to  the  acre,  and  with  a  favorable  Spring,  9ii 
percent  will  gro  v.  We  have  to  oiler,  Koot  (»rafts 
at  §13. 50  per  thousand.  1  o.  b.  cars  here.  >nmber 
One  in  every  respect,  and  true  to  name.  We  solicit  your 
trade,  and  upon  application  will  furnish  full  particulars, 
list  of  varieties,  samples,  terms,  etc.  Special  prices  on  lots 
of  Fifty  Thousand  or  more.  Orders  should  be  placed 
iiiiiiiec1in.t^l.v  to  secure  a  good  list  of  varieties. 

We  refer  you  to  Bradstreet's  or  R  G.  Dun's  Com- 
mercial Reports  or  any  of  the  leading  Nurserymen  of  the 

ti&  H.  G.  Graves  &,  Sons.Lee'sSumniit.  Mo- 


ther  Sower  "IT'has^ 
No  SECOND  Chance. 


the  most  of  the  first.! 


FERRY'S 


have  made  and  kept  Ferry's  Seed  Business^ 
the  largest  in  the  world — Merit  Tells, 

Ferry's  Seed  Annual  for  1892 

tells  the  whole  Seed  story — Sent  free  for  the 
asking.    Don't  sow  Seeds  till  you  get  it. 

J>.M.FERRY&CO.,Petroit.Mich^ 

p.  O.  Box  1033 


FOR  SALE-ROOTED  VINES 

200,000  MUSCAT. 
200  000  MALAGA. 

Warranted  true  to  name   and  first-class.  LOWEST 
MAKKliT  RATES.    For  particulars,  address 

WAGER  BRADFORD, 

Box  165,  Fresno,  or  480  Oallfornia  Street, 
San  Francisco. 


SANTA  ROSA  NURSERIES. 

R.  W.  BELL, 

(.Successor  to  Burhank.) 

Pears,  Cherries,  Prunes, 

CHOICE  OLIVES,  SHADE  TREES, 
And  Everything  in  the  Nursery  Line. 

Raised  witliout  irrigation  and  warranted  free 
from  insect  pests. 


FIRST  CLASS  FRUIT  TREES 

—AT  THE- 

OAK  LAWN  NURSERY, 

HULBEET     BROTHERS,  Proprietors. 

O  rowers  land  Dealers  in 

GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK. 
10  000  CURRANTS  AT  LOW  PRICES. 

Salesyard,  Oor.  Sd  and  Davia  Sta. 
Please  send  tor  Price  Lists. 

211  Third  St.,  Santa  Rosa,  Sonoma  Co..  CaL 


AND  FRUIT  FARM. 


LODI, 


SAN  JOAQUIN  CO.,  CAL., 


JAMES  A.  ANDERSON,  Manager, 

Offers  for  sale.  Wholesale  or  Retail,  at  Lowe't  Rates, 
Choice  French  Prune  Trees,  4  to  6  feet;  3  to  4  feet;  and 
June  Buds,  1  to  2  feet;  also.  Choice  2-year  Apple  Tre«; 
Yearling  and  June  Bud  Peac-^,  Apriaot,  Almond,  Pear 
and  Nectarine  Trees;  June  Bud  Trazedy  and  Silver 
Pfunes;  Rooted  Grape  Vines,  Ornamentals,  Etc.  Guar- 
anteed Varieties  and  Free  From  Insect  Pests. 
For  Prices  address 

JA8.  A.  ANDSRSON, 
Lodi,  San  loaquln  County,  Cal. 


FARM 

SEED 


Do  you  want  a  rousiiiir  crop  for  1892?Tlie 
surest  way  to  get  it  Is  to  plant  SALZEK'S  i 
KORTHEItX  GROW.V  SEEDS.     Our  lOC.OOO  ' 
.    Pleased  Cnstcmers  will  tell  you  this.  Largest 
I  grower,  and  only  seedsman  making  a  specialty 
I  or  Fara  Seeds  in  America.   Caiiivate  3,000  Acres. 
I  offer  choice  stocks  of  the  follovrtDg: 
10,000  bu.  Barley,  yields  40-60  bu.  per  acre, 
}?J^V^^-  Early  Com,  yields85-I2i/  bu.  per  acre. 
20,000  bu.  Oat^<,  sworn  yield  131  bu.  per  acrei. 
18,000  bu.  Spring  Wheats,  30-10  bu.  per  acre. 
^^Tr,  5"-   Timothy  and  Clover  Seed. 
eo,000  bu.  Heavy  Cropping  Potatoes. 

For  8c, 

I'll  snod  10  different  Farm  Seed 
Samples,  my  selection.  Fme 
Fai-m  Seed  Car-  oe. 
Samp.  &  Cat  15c 


TO  PLANTERS  AND  DEALERS. 


A  FINE  STOCK  OF  BARTLETTS. 


French  Prunes  on  Myrobolan,  Peach  and  Almond 
Roots.  Early  Crawford,  Foster,  Mulr,  Mary's  Choice,  and 
Picque*t's  Late  Peaches;  Ap  les.  Cherries,  Figs,  and 
everj  thin?  in  the  nursery  line  Strictly  first  class. 
Prices  low.   Correspondence  solicited.  Address 

D.  B.  DERBY, 

VACAVII.I.I:  CAtlFOKNIA. 


NURSERY  STOCK. 

FULL  AND  COMPLETE  STOCK  OP 


a 


200.000  ORftNGE  AND  LEMON  TREES,  200,000 

We  have  the  Largest  and  Finest  Stock  of 
Orange  and  Lemon  Trees  in  the  State. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 


W,  R.STRONGCOMPANY 
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Barren  HhJ:  Mursery, 


NEVADA  OITY,  CAL. 

SPBOIAI.TIES: 

NDTS,  PRUNES  AND  GRAPES  I 

The  Largest  and  Finest  Collection  of 

"NUT-BEARING"  TREES 

To  be  found  in  the  United  States  and 
excelled  nowhere  in  Europe. 

HEADQUARTERS  OF  THE 

Prffiparturiens,  or  Fertile  Walnut, 

Introduced  into  California  in  1871  by  Felix  Gillet;  and 
also  of  the  great  marltet  walnuts  of  the  world, 

Mayette,  Franquette  and 
Parlsienne, 

The  "  HARDIEST  "  walnut  varieties  Itnown,  and  which 
render  walnut  culture  possible  as  far  north  as  the  State 
of  Washington. 

19  VARIETIES  OF  WALNUTS, 

11  VARIETIES  OF  CHESTNUTS, 

9  VARIETIES  OF  PRUNES, 

a41  VARIETIES  OF  GRAPES. 


OLIVE  TREES. 


DECIDUOUS  TREES. 


APRIL  CHERRIES,  four  varieties,  the  earliest  kinds 
fiver  introduced  in  California. 

PE\RS,  APPLE?,  PLUMS,  APRICOTS,  Etc.,  Etc. 
0RAN0E3  and  LEMONS. 


GRAFTING  THE  WALNUT, 

By  FELIX  GILLET,  of  Nevada  City,  Cal  ,  an  Essay  on  the 
Different  Uodes  of  Budding  and  Grafting  the  Walnut; 
illustrated  with  eight  cuts  made  a'ter  nature. 

Will  be  sent  with  descriptive  catalogue  to  any  address 
on  receipt  of  25  cents  in  postage  stamps. 

California  Dessert  Prunes, 

(D'ENTE  or  FRENCH  PRUNE) 

Prepared  by  Felix  Gillet's  Process  Elegantly  packed  in 
two-pound  sugar  pine  boxes.  75  bents  per  box,  by  ex- 
press to  any  part  of  California  and  Oregon  free  of  charge. 
80  cents  by  mail  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 


GENERAL  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  with  "Sup- 
plement" containing  chapters  on  Walnuts  and  Prunes, 
illustrated  with  26  cuts,  and  Price  List,  sent  free  on 
application. 

FELIX  GILLET, 

NEVADA  CITY,  CALIFORNIA. 


A  LARGE  SELECTION 


-IN- 


Citrus  Fruit  Trees ! 

LEMONS— Eureka,  Villa  Franca,  Lisbon  and  Sicily. 
OR  A.NGE— Washington  Navels,  Mediterranean  wej 

St.  Michaels  Blood,  &c..  Mandarin  and  Tangeriene. 
OLIVES — Mission  and  the  Foreign  Varieties — Spanish 

Italian  and  French. 


With  the  largest  collection  of  TROPICAL  FRUIT 
TREES  AND  PALMS  in  the  State. 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List  to 

PALM  AND  CITRUS  NURSERY, 

Ranta  Barbara,  Cal. 


lEl.  J".  DBOTT^EIJXr, 

SEED  MERCHANT. 

OdIod  Sets.  Grass,  Clover,  Vegetable 
and  Flower  Seeds. 

LARGEST   stock:  AND 

MOST  COMPLiBTB  ASSORTMENT. 

Hlustratfd  Descriptive  and  Priced  Seed  Cataloyue  for 
189^.  the  most  elaborate  and  valuable  of  its  kind  of  any 
Pacific  Coast  publication,  mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 
Address 

E.  J.  BOWEN, 

SIS  &  817  HaDsoone  street,  San  Francisco, 
or  65  Frout  Street,  Portland,  Or. 


AlfaKM,  GranH.  <;iov«r,  Vf  Rotable,  Flower  and 
Seeds  of  every  variety.  TrotB  and  Nursery  Stock.  B  F. 
WELLINGTON,  425  Washington  St.,. San  Prandsco,  Cal. 

A  practical  treatise  oy  T.  A.  Qarrt 
giving  the  results  o(  long  experi- 
ence In  Southern  C^lIIornla.  lit 
pagea,  oloth  bonnd.  tmi  post-raid 
•»  •Milnci'l  ••»ic«  nf  yr,  p.  ,  onr- 
DEWEY  PUB.  CO.,  220  Market,  8.F 


ORftNGE 
CULTURE 


ORANGE  AND  LEMON  TREES. 

 FOR  SALE  BY  

J.  L.  HOWLAND, 

POMONA  NURSERY, 

Pomona,  Los  Angeles  County,  Oal. 

Write  and  get  Prices. 


OLIVE  TREES 

FOR  NURSERYMEN,  DEALERS 
AND  PLANTERS. 


Prices  and  a  PampWet  oa  tlie  Olive  Mailed  Free, 

 ADDRESS  

John  S.  Calkins'  Nurseries. 

Pomona,  Ijos  Ang^elea  Co.,  Cal. 


Faclic  lorserf. 

ESTABLISHED  1871. 
TTELI,  GBOWN  AND  SELECTED  STOCK 

 OF  

Fruit  Trees,  Olives,  Grapes, 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Piants, 

Roses,  IVIagnoiias,  Palms. 

 ALSO  

Azaleas  Indica  and  Mollis, 

Camellias  and  Rhododendron, 

Send  for  New  Price  List. 

Baker  and  I.ombard  Streets,  San  Francisco, 


SANTA  ROSA  NURSERIES, 

R.  W  BELL, 

Successor  to  L.  BURBANK. 

A  FINE  STOCIOF  BARTLETTS. 

On  Peach,  Almond  and  Uyrobolan  Roots. 
 AND  

Everything  in  the  Nursery  Line. 

The  followiuK  SURPLUS  STOCK  VERY  CHEAP, 
Centennial   Cherries,   Walnnts,  Chestntite, 
Shade  Trees  and  Small  Frnlts. 


NEW  PRICE  LIST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


100,000  EXTRA  Fli^E 

BARRETT  ^AR  TREES. 

Apple,  Pear.  Plum,  Cherry,  Peacb,  Apricot, 
Nectarine,  Quince.  Grape  Vines 
and  Small  Fruits. 


600,000  FRUIT  TREES. 

Orange,  Lemon,  Lime,  Olive,  Japan  Persim- 
mon, and  all  tcinds  of  Nut-Be  ..rlne 
Trees.  Shade  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Shrubs,  Etc. 

IMPOKTED  FRUIT  TREE  SEEDLINGS. 

Ask  for  Prices. 

James  T.  Bogue,  Marysvilie,  Cal. 


OLIVE  TREES 

 BY  

ALFRED  WRIGHT,  Pomona,  Gal. 

p.  O.  Box  382. 
Manzauillo  and  Novadlllo  Itlanco  Trees, 

One  and  Two  Years  Old. 
Every  tree  warranted  true  to  label  nnd  free  from  Hcale. 
All  orders  will  be  carefully  packed  and  delivered  at  S.  P. 
Depot,  Pomona,  and  Santa  Vo,  North  Pomona,  without 
extra  charge. 


GROW 

Texas  Thin  Shell 

PECANS. 


Qrowintr  tho  Texas  Thin 
Shell  Pfcjn  pajs  better 
than  Ban kinjf,  Heil  Estate, 
Bonds  or  Stocks.  One  acre 
earns  more  than  10  acres 
most  farm  products. 
Send  for  Circular. 


Texas  Pecan  &  Seed  Co.,  Fort  Worth  Texas. 


TREES 


FRUIT 

AND 

ORNAMENTAL. 

WINE,  RAISIN  and  TABLE. 

New  American  Orapc,  "  The  Pierce." 

Olives,  Oranges,  Lemons  and  Figs. 

New  California  Orange,  "  The  Joppa." 

Shade  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Climbing  Plants,  Etc. 

Send  or  our  New  Catalogue. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,  ^'^^iN^S^cK^^a^ater*'** 


SEYIN  VINCENT  &  CO., 


ESTABLISHED  1861. 


Oldest  and  Most  Reliable  Seed  House  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


In  no  business  in  existence  is  there  a  greater  room  for  fraud  and  deception  than  in  the  SRED  BUSINESS,  In 
nothing  shoul'l  more  care  be  exercieed  than  in  the  purchase  of  Seed!«.  Many  Oaideners  both  profeseional  and 
amateur,  have  found  out  what  it  was  to  buy  SEEDS  from  JKRlfiSPONSIBLB  SKKDoMKM. 

We  do  not  believe  that  people  want  to  be  HUMBUGGED  when  they  buy  Speds,  consequently  we  believe  in 
sending  out  only  the  best  which  we  can  grow  or  procure.  HONK8T  SKfcDS  AT  BUNKHT  PRICES. 
Tbsee  not  already  purchasers  of  our  SEEDS  are  reiipectly  invited  to  make  a  trial  of  them. 

WE  GUARANTEE  THAT  ALL  SEEDS  SOLD  B7  US  SHALL  PROVE  TO  BE  A3  REPRESENTED. 

We  mail  free  on  application  our  beautifully  Illustrated  Catalogue,  containing  description  and  prices  of  Grass, 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  of  all  descriptions.  Fruit  Trees,  Plants,  etc. 


esviisr  "vinsroBiiTT  oo., 

607  SANSOME   STREET.  SAN   FRANCISCO,  OAL. 


/Seeds, 

COX'S  SEED  CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE. 

It  c:)Dtains  description  and  price  of  Grasf,  Clover  and  Field  HEEDS,  Australian  Tree  and  Shrub 
SEEDS.  Native  California  Tree,  hhrub  and  Fkwer  SES.DS  (the  largest  assortment  of  Vegetable  and 
Flower  SiEEijS,  offered  in  the  United  States),  new  varieties  of  Forage  Plants,  Grasses  and  Clovers 
especially  recommended  for  the  Pacific  Coast.  Holland,  Japan  and  C<lifornia  Bulbs  Large  assortment 
of  Palm  SEEDS,  new  and  rare  Plants,  new  Fruit.  Our  stock  of  Fruit  Trees  consists  of  the  bes*  varieties 
of  Prune,  Plum,  Apricot,  Apple,  Peach,  Cherry,  Olive,  Fig  and  Nut  Trees,  Grape  Vines  and  Small  Fruits. 


ADDRESS  ■ 


COX  SEED  AND  PLANT  CO., 


Successors  to  THOMAS  A.  COX  &  CO., 

S  :E3  :E2  X>  S  IVE  ZEl  INT, 


411,  413  &  415  Sansorae  St., 


San  Francisco,  Oal. 


ROSES 


BEGONIAS  and 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

Ol_IF?  SPECIAL-TIES. 

4jiai-ai<>u  anil  Jt'Ionrr  .St-ctls*,  Hardy  Shrnbs,  <'leniatis  and 
Uarcly  Vines— a  general  collection  of  Ormi  lloiine  Plants, 
iseiul  tiir  our  set  of  S  diem  Roses— wbite  ami  .iitriped  L.a  France 
and  Waban,  only  75 cts.— beautifully  illustrated  uii  our  catalogue 
cover.  They  should  be  in  every  collection.  Our  handsome  illus- 
l  trated  Cataloeue,  containing  Premiums  that  will  interest  you, 
'  FREE  to  AXiI..  iSee  our  Low  Prices.  20  Ro.«e.«.  8I.OO  :  30  Gerani- 
ums SI.OO ;  18  Ctar:r8antlicmams  «1.00 :  IH  (tarnations  81.00. 

(iuii  ran  Iced  to  be  well  rooleil.ii  due  a.ssortiiieiil  of  culors  ami  to  n-ach  yuu  In  good  conililiuD. 
This  offer  is  onfp  made  to  induce  you  to  iiivc  us  ii  frtnl.  Don't  order  your  KoneA. 
I'iBDtlt  or  ScedH  before  teeing  our  prices.     (XIT*  Wc  con  nave  yoll  money. 

We  have  some  fine  novelties  in  Hoses,  liegonias,  Chrysanthemums 
^<t  -  ■•«^_a  «    m^mt^r\^m  ■  ^>^d  Carnations  that  will  please  vou.  Address 

CtAUSE  &  BISSELL  (successors  to  hill  6l  CO.)  RICHMOND,  IND. 


1892 


1892 


For  Over  Thirty  Tears 

we  have  always  had  very  pleasant  dealings  together,  the 
public  and  myself,  and  I  again  have  the  pleasure  of 
presenting  to  them  my  Annual  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seed  Catalogue.     It  contains  .the  usual 
immense  variety  of  seed,  with-such  new  kinds  added 
as  have  proved  to  be  real  acquisitions.  Raising  many 
of  these  v.arieties  myself,  on  my  four  seed  farms, 
and  testing  others,  I  am  able  to  warrant  their  fresh- 
ness and  purity,  under  such  reasonable  conditions  as  are  con- 
tained in  my  Catalogue.    Having  been  their  oncinal  intro- 
ducer. I  am  headquarters  for  clinice  Cory  Corn.  Miller  Melon, 
Eclipse  Beet,  Hubbard  Squash,  Deep  Head,  All  Seasons  and 
Warren  Cabbage,  F,tc.,P:tc.  _CataloOTic  KJtKE  to  all. 
a.  J.  n.  OKEOoilY  <fc  son,  Marblehead,  Mas*. 


S  f  KANSAS  SEED  HOUSE,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

oot  Headquarters  for  Alfalfa,  .Japan  and  EspersetteCloTer,  Jerusalem  and  Kaffir 
^=  V!  Corn,  Mllo  Miil/o,  Dourha  Cane  and  Millet  Seed;  Johnson,  Bermuda.and  Tex. 
ff'^S  Blno  Grass  Seed,  Kansas  Stock MelonH.  Tree  Seeds  for  Nuraeries and  Timber 
g  iClalnis.   EVErVtHINC   IN  THE„SEED  LINE. 

S         Catdlmiuca  Mailed  FREE.  V,  BAKTKLDliB  &  CO.,  Lawrence,  Kon. 
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geeds,  Plaplg,  tic. 

NORTHERN  GROWN  SEEDS 

  FROM  

MINNESOTA. 

New  Stock, 
GRASS,  GARDEN  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS, 

PLANTS,  TREES.  ETC. 

Northern  Seed  Co., 

(Successors  to  WESTCOTT  &  CO.) 
S07  CI.AT  ST.,  SAN  FRANUISCO,  CAL. 


VINES  AND  PLANTS. 

LEADING  VARIETIES  OF  FOREIGN  GRAPES, 
Raspberry,  Strawberry  and  Blackberry  Plants.  Price 
on  application.    L.  D.  BUTT,  Panryn,  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 


TO  DEALERS  AND  PLANTERS. 

80,000  Bartlett  Pear. 

15,000  Telle w  Cling;  and  Free  Peaehes. 

Leading  Varieties. 

Bo  J  al  Apricot,  New  White  Kectarlne,  French 
Prune. 

JAPAN  PLUMS  In  Variety. 

D.  W.  LEWIS.  Nurseryman, 

SANGER,  CAL. 

DORMANT   BUDS   FOR  SALeI 

^WO.  ^IfOO 

French  and  Tragedy  Prune  on  Myrobolan  Stocks,  $10  §90 
•'     '•  Peach  "        8  75 

All  on  first-class  home-growu  seedlings,  guaranteed  abso- 
lutely free  from  insects  and  disease.  Address  APPLE- 
DAL""  NURSERY,  E  P.  WRAY,  Proprietor,  Lakeport, 
Lake  County,  Cal. 


FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERY, 


OFFERS  A  LARGE  ASSORTMENT  OF  ■ 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

  SPECIALTIES  I   

WHITE  ADRIATIC  FIGS.  OLIVES,    PLUMS   AND    PRUNES  ON  MYROBOLAN 
ROOT,  GRAPES.   PALMS,  ROSES  AND  OLEANDERS 

THE  TRUE  SMYRNA  FIG,  ALSO  TBE  WILD  OR  CAPRI  FIG. 

Hew  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Pamphlet  on  Fig  Colture  mailed  Free  on  application. 

Correspondence  Solicited.  Address 

GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  MANAGER,  FRESNO,  CAL. 


FRENCH  PRUNE  TREES. 

4  TO  6  FT.;  2  TO  3^  FT.;  1  TO  2  FT. 

AT  VERY  LOW  RATES. 

These  trees  have  an  extra  fine  lot  of  roots,  and  are  euaranteed  to  be  the  genuine  French  Prune,  the  well  known 
variety  which  ia  grown  and  diied  so  successfully  in  California. 

White  Adriatic  Figs,  2  to  4  Feet, 

AT  AN  EXTREMELY  LOW  PRICE. 
ALL  THE   LEADING   VARIETIES  OP   FRUIT  TREES. 
Oar  Stock  is  all  of  Oar  Own  Raising:.     We  use  no  Eastern  Stock  whatever. 

 ADDRESS  — 

P.  W.  Treat,  Davisville  Nurseries,  Davisville,  California. 


ITRXJIT  TREES. 


EARLY  CRAWFORD,  FOSTER, 
MUIH    AND    ORANGE  CLING 


Z*X%Z3]>3rO^X  3E*3FlXT3Xn3e»  on  Myrobolan,  Peach  and  Almond  Roots. 

CORRESPONDENCE  RESPECTFULLY  SOLICITED. 

Growers  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Vegetable,  Flower  and  Farm  Seeds, 
419-421    SANSOUE   STREET,   SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


ORANGE  AND  LEMON  TREES. 

Med.  Sweet,  E.  W.  Navel,  Malta  Blood,  P.  R.  St.  Michael,  Satsnma, 


And  other  new  and  old  varieties. 


Villa  Franca ,  Lisbon  and  Eureka  Lemons.   Shamrock  Orange  for  Hedges. 
BANANA  BULBS  (CAVENDISH  ORINOCO)  50  CENTS  EACH. 

ALOHA  NURSERIES.  Penryn,  Placer  Co.,  California. 


W  H  Wnnri/^nn  commission  merchants, 

■  I  I     III     ItWWL/    \A)    \J\Jtt  AND  WHOLESALE  DEALERS  IN 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  AND  PRODUCE. 

ALFALFA  SBBD|ii7  to  125  j  street, 

A  aPBOiALTY.  I        SACRAMENTO.  CAL. 


ESTABLISHED  1863- 

THOS.  MEHBRIN, 

AGENT  FOR  THE  CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO. 

Largest  and  Most  Complete  Stock  of  Fruit,  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Apples,  Almonds,  Apricot,  Paar,  Prune,  Plum,  Peach  and  Cherry. 
Also  Fine  StocK  Olives,  Oranges,  Lemons,  Nnt  Trees  and  Hmall  Fraits;  Magnolias, 
Camellias,  Palms;  Larf^e  8tock  of  Knses,  Clematis,  Ktc,  Etc. 


GRASS,  CLOVER,  VEGETABLE.  FLOWER  AND  TREE  SEEDS,  TOP  ONIONS,  Etc..  Etc. 

Catalogues  Mailed  Free.  Address 

THOS.  MEHERIN,  516  BATTERY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


FRUITVALE  NURSERY, 


PULL  STOCK  OF 


Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees ! 


FOR  SEASON  1891-9a 


We  are  the  heaviest  growers  of  FIG  TREES  AND  ROOTED  VINE3  on  the  Coast. 
FIG  AND  GRAPE  CUTTIN  GS  (including  Thompson  Seedless)  for  sale. 

 CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED.  ADDRESS  

p.  O.  BOX  42.  FEESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


CENTRAL  NURSERY  CO. 

VAN  GELDBR  &  WYLIE,  Props. 

A  FULL  LINE  OF  FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 

FOR   SEASON    OF    1891    AND  1898. 

-A.X.SO    T?,OOTEI>   ^Il^TES,    FIO-S,  ETC. 

NURSERIES  LOCATED  AT  AOAMPO  ON   STOCKTON  R.  R. 

OFFICE    IN   SACRAMENTO   FROM    DECEMBER   TO  MARCH. 


Address  CENTRAL  NURSERY  CO.,  Acampo  or  Sacramento. 


m     Raise  The 


BIGGEST 


PONDEROSA  TOMATO 


AND  BOTH 


GLORY  and  PROFIT 


AWAIT 
YOU. 


TOMATO 


so  valuable  that  we  paid  $250  last  year  for  the  NAME  alone  when  sold  under  the  No.  "400.** 
This  year  we  thinlc  more  of  it  than  ever  and  to  aid  in  making  its  merits  still  wider  known 
we  have  doubled  the  amoimt  01  the  money  prizes. 


NOW  THEMfOR  I892WE  OFFER-jftfinO.OO 

for  the  heaviest  single  fruits  raised  from  seeds  of  Ponderosa  bought  in  1S02  in  our  sealed  pack- 
ets. Full  details  in  Caialo^up  mentioned  below,  where  also  its  fine  qualities  are  told  at 
lengLh.    It  should  be  grown  i* 

because  the  essential  features  of  EARLINESS,  SIZE,  WEIGHT,  COLOR,  SOLIDITY  and 
QUALITV,  that  make  the  ide.il  Tomato,  this  Ponderosa  variety  possesses  in  the  superlative 
degree.    Delicate  persons  will  always  prefer  it  because  it  is  nearly  seedless. 

Price  per  packet  20c,  6  packets  fcr  $1,  12  packets  for  $1.75,  25  packets  for  $3. 

|^^>|WI»Tr  B?^%D^CT  that  with  every  order  for  a  packet  or  more  we  will 
bJWiq  I  r\/n«.«B  I  ,  send  FREE,  our  CATALOGUE  of  EVERYTrilNG 
for  the  GARDEN,  (which  alone  costs  us  25  cents)  provided  you  will  state  where  you 
saw  this  ndvertisement.  This  Catalogue  of  150  pages  is  bound  in  illuminated  covers, 
and  is  the  largest  and  handsomest  ever  issued.  It  is  replete  with  many  engravings 
and  colored  plates  ot  all  that  is  new  and  desirable  in  SfzEDS  and  PLANTS. 

If  Catalogfue  alone  is  wanted,  we  will  mail  it  on  receipt  of  25  cts.,  which  amount 
can  be  deducted  on  first  order  from  Catalogue.     Postage  stamps  accepted  as  cosh . 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 

35  &  37  Cortlandt  Street.  NEW  YORK. 
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(  Formerly  Called  "  TRIUMPH."  ) 


ENDORSED  BY  ALL! 


A  SUCCESS  EVERYWHERE 


Greatest  Pulverizer  of  the  Age. 

SOMETHING  NEW  AND  ORIGINAL. 


rraasTiivEoiNrx  aijS. 

(Copy.)  Tulare,  Cal.,  Nov.  27,  1891. 

H.  C.  SH.\W  PLOW  WORKS,  Stockton,  0»1.— Dear  Sir:  Eeplying  to  yours  o(  the  26th  concerning  the 
Morgan  Spading  Harrow  would  Bay,  firat  we  bought  one  on  trial,  It  gave  suoh  perfect  satisfaction  that  we  bought 
two  more.  This  number  not  being  sufficient,  we  borrowed  a  fourth  one  from  our  neighbor.  We  take  pleasure  in 
saying  that  as  an  orchard  and  vineyard  cultivator,  ai  well  as  a  pulveriz3r,  we  have  seen  noth  ng  to  equal  it,  it  do. 
ing  the  work  cheaper  and  nicer  than  any  other  cultivator  we  have  had.  We  have  laid  all  others  aside,  and  next 
year  will  use  nothing  but  the  "Morgan  Spading  Harrow."   Yours  truly.  PAIQE  &  MORTON. 

FROIVl   SECSETART  SMITH 

Sacramento,  Cal  ,  Dec.  81,  1891. 
H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS,  Stockton,  Cal.— Oents:  In  reply  to  your  inquiry  concerning  the  Morgan  Spad 
in?  Harrow  purohased  by  me  last  spring,  would  say  that  I  ordered  it  for  the  purpose  of  experimenting  in  my 
orchard  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  I  could  get  an  implement  that  would  combine  the  qualities  of  the  disc  and 
cult  vator.  I  find  unoa  iri»l  that  the  harrow  above  referred  to  is  the  most  complete  tool  that  can  be  used  in  an' 
orchard.  As  a  pulverizer,  leveler,  and  cultivator,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  it  is  the  best  I  have  ever  «een.  It  thor. 
ou?bly  stirs  the  ground  beneath  the  surface  without  opening  it  to  the  sun's  lays  and  keeps  the  ground  loose  of 
sufficient  depth  to  retain  necessary  surface  moiiture.   I  do  not  hesitate  in  recommending  It.    Very  truH  , 

EDWIN  F.  SMITH. 

We  are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Coaet. 

H.C.SHAW  PLOW  WORKS 

361,  363  365,  367,  370  389  and  390  El  Dorado  Street. 
STOCKTON,  CAL. 


SOMETHING  NEW 

CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

ANOTHER  GREAT  ADVANCE  MADE. 

If  You  Want  a  Separator  You  Want  the  BEST. 
"ALPHA  DE  LAVAL." 

The  New  Alpha  De  Laval,  b  >th  belt  and  turbine,  differs  from  the  Stsindard  De  Laval  in  the  construction  of  the 
bowl  in  which  a  avstwrn  of  nlate<  di'tributea  thi  milk  and  constitutes  th^  "  Alpha"  invention  BV  which  thb  oapao- 
ITT  18  VERY  GREATLY  INCREASE)  and  thb  separation  made  ABSOLUTELY  COMPLETE.  Meeting  with  won- 
derful reception  and  universal  success  in  every  country,  its  sale  is  simply  a  question  of  supplying  the  demand. 


Alpha  Al  DeLaYal. 

ACTUAL  CAPACITY: 

2000  LBS.  PER  HOUR. 


EsseniialSpeedOnly  6000 
Rev.  at  MOST. 

Turbine  Reqnlrea  only  86  Lbs. 
Steam  Pressure. 

But  the  Overwhelming  point  gained  is 


Ihorongtiness 
Separation, 


of 


Getting  ALL  the  CREAM  and 
LEAVES  NONE  AT  ALL. 

This  saving  of  cream  alone,  over  what 
has  been  ac  ompl  shed  heretofore  by>ny 
separator  soon  assumes  large  proportions. 

STYLES  AND  CAPACITIES  OF 
THE  "ALPHA:" 

Alpha  Al, 

Actual  capacltv,  2000  Lbs.  per  haur. 

Alpha  Acme, 

Actual  capac  ty,  1200  Lbs.  per  hour. 

Alpha  Baby  No.  3,  Hand  or 
Power, 

600  Li  s.  per  hour. 

Alpha  Baby  No.  2.  Hand, 

300  Lbs.  per  hour. 

Acme  and  Al,  Both  Belt  and 
Turbine. 

Send  for  new  Descriptive  Catalogue. 

G.  G.  WiCKSON  &  CO., 

ji    3  &  5  Front  St ,  San  Francisco. 


No  story  need  be  told  of  the  Cyclone  or  of  the  number  that  have  been  sold.  They  can  be  seen  working  in 
every  inhabited  fart  of  the  Pacific  Slope  whilst  hundreds  are  exported  every  year. 

The  Cyclone  mill  Is  not  an  experiment,  but  acknowledged  by  all  who  have  used  it  to  be  the  most  powerful  and 
durat'le  mill  on  the  market. 

It  is  simple  in  construction,  has  no  cogs  or  complicated  gearing  to  get  out  of  order.  Has  only  three  principal 
bearings,  heavily  babbited  boxes  and  self  oiling  apartments. 

The  wheel  and  vane  of  the  Cyclone  (which  are  the  most  durable  parts  of  any  solid  wheel  mill)  are  made  strong 
and  of  well  seasoned  wood  finished  with  the  best  lead  and  oil  which  neither  blister  in  the  sun  nor  is  consumed  by  rust 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  to 

Pacific  Manufacturing  Company, 

575  MISSION  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Manufacturers  and  Jobbers  of  Windmills,  Pumps,  Tanks,  TUBULAR 
WELL  TOOLS.  Pipe,  Fittings.  Etc.,  Etc 


P&B 


OI33 


PROOF! 


P&B  i'ruit  DryingiPaper. 


£r  SAMPLES  AND  CIRCULARS  FREE.*^ 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO." 


116  BATTERY  ST. 
SAN  FBANCISOO. 


I 


O 


ALL  SIZES,  FOR  GAS,  STEAM  AND  WATER. 

  WE  MANUFACTURE  

SHEET  IRON  AND  STEEL  PIPE, 

ALL  8IZK8. 

For  Water  Supply,  Mining,  Irrigating  Purposes,  Stock 
Ranches,  Etc. 

Made  in  Lengtbn  Deaired  from  16  to  SO  feet.. 


The  Cut  shows  a  Section  of  Three  Joints 

DOUBLE  RIVETED  SHEET  IRON  PIPE. 

In  the  manufacture  of  this  Pipe,  we  use  only  a  high  grade  of  annealed 
Charcoal  Iron  of  great  tensile  strength. 

The  weight  or  thickness  of  metal  used.  Is  graded  according  to  service 
required,  and  pressure  to  which  the  Pipe  will  be  subjected. 


FOR  ALL  UNDEKGROUND  POBPOSES,  we  immerse  thelPipe 
in  a  bath  containing  a  special  mixture  Of  ASPHALTUM,  PITCH  and 
PETROLG1TH,  at  a  Temperatnre  of  300'  Farenhett.    It  thus 

receives  a  thorough  coating,  both  inside  and  outside,  rendering  It  impervious 
to  the  alkalies  of  the  earth,  rust,  etc.,  and  Is^practicilly  indestructible. 


Black,  Painted  and;Oalvanlzed,  for  Roof  and  Sides  of 

HAY  BARNS.  DRY  HOUSES,  STABLES,  ETC. 


W.W.MONTAGUE&CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO-SAN  JOSE-LOS  ANGELES. 

OPRAY  m  FRUIT  TREES  I  VINES 

Wormy  Fruit  and  Leaf  Blight  of  Apples.  Pean,  Cherries,  CVpCI  CmD  BJMIAYIN6 
Grape  and  Potato  Bot.  Flam  Onrcalla  prevented  bjuBinf;  LAULLOIUII  OUTFITS. 


PERFECT  FRUIT  ALWAYS  SELLS  AT  COOD  PRICES.  Oatalogne show- 
■nc  all  intarionsinaects  to  Prolts  mailed  free.  Lnrse  iitork  of  Fruit  "Trees,  Vines, 
and  Beny  Plaals  a»  BeUem  frlcea.  Addiaw  WU.  HTAIiI<t  OalMTt  Ula. 
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Abraham  Lincoln's  Log  Cabin. 

Every  reader  of  the  Rural  will,  we  imagine,  be  inter- 
ested in  the  picture  which  adorns  this  page.  It  represents 
a  cabin  still  standing  in  Macon  county,  Illinois,  which 
Abraham  Lincoln  assisted  in  rearing,  and  which  was  for 
several  years  his  home.  The  photograph  from  which  our 
picture  is  taken  is  of  recent  date  and  shows  the  cabin  in 
its  present  condition.  The  only  additions  to  it  since  Lin- 
coln's time  are  the  shingle  roof  of  the  left  section,  the 
brick  chimney  and  the  glass  windows.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  in  the  whole  breadth  of  the  American  con- 
tinent a  more  primitive  or  humble  home,  and  yet  there 
came  from  it  a  man  who,  as  the  Savior  of  his  country, 
eclipsed  even  the  great  fame  of  him  who  is  I'ustly  styled 
its  Father.  Measured  by  all  the 
elements  of  lofty  character  and  by 
all  the  standards  of  high  achieve- 
ment, Abraham  Lincoln  was  the 
greatest  man  America  has  ever 
known,  and,  in  our  judgment,  not 
all  the  annals  of  secular  history 
present  a  name  entitled  to  be 
written  higher  than  that  of  Lin- 
coln. His  fame  rests  upon  the 
topmost  summit  of  human  great- 
ness. 

How  little,  how  pitifully  little, 
are  the  loftiest  character  and  the 
highest  achievement  dependent 
upon  what  the  world  reckons  as 
opportunity  !  Lincoln's  "  oppor- 
tunities" were  not  greater  than 
that  of  any  one  of  the  millions  of 
boys  born  on  the  farms  or  in  the 
remote  wildernesses  of  America. 
Of  course,  it  would  be  foolish  to 
say  that  any  boy  can  do  what  he 
did,  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  there  is  not  a  boy  in  the  land 
who  by  the  same  devotion  to  high 
principle  cannot  develop  in  him- 
self the  character  upon  which 
Lincoln's  great  career  was  found- 
ed, and  which  after  all  was  the  best  of  the  man  and  of  his 
work.  To  be  a  true  man  in  the  sense  that  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  a  true  man,  is  not  beyond  the  humblest  situation 
or  the  humblest  talents.  The  lesson  of  Lincoln's  life 
should  be  an  inspiration  to  all  humankind. 

It  will  interest  many  to  know  that  the  cabin  which  our 
picture  represents  will  be  taken  to  Chicago  and  be  on  ex- 
hibition next  year  at  the  great  fair.  We  are  frank  to  say 
that  we  are  among  those  who  regard  the  removal  of  this 
cabin  from  the  spot  whete  it  now  stands  as  a  sort  of  sac- 
rilege and  therefore  essentially  wrong,  but  there  will  be  in 
it  this  advantage — that  thousands  will  see  it,  and  from 
seeing  it,  learn  a  wholesome  and  practical  lesson. 

A  Gbeat  Fkuit  Fboposition. — It  is  reported  that  P. 
B.  Armstrong  has  recently  arrived  in  this  State  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing  "  One  large  corporation  to  own  so 
much  of  the  fruit-growing  interests  as  can  be  profitably 
admitted  to  the  company,  both  large  and  small  growers 
being  eligible,  provided,  however,  that  enough  small 
jfTOwers  in  a  given  locality  come  into  the  corporation  to 
make  the  care,  culture  and  handling  of  their  pruducts 
profitable  to  the  corporation,  in  which  all  would  be  inter- 
ested to  the  extent  of  the  agreed  upon  value  of  their  prop- 
erties." To  accomplish  this  it  is  anticipated  that  it  may 
be  necewary  to  have  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000,000,  and  to 
have  this  »t^>ck  listed  on  the  New  York  stock  exchange, 
and  to  operate  on  a  broad  plan  throughout.  We  give  this 
Btatement  as  a  current  rumor,  reserving  expression  of 
opinion  thereupon  until  further  information  is  available. 


The  assault  upon  American  sailors  at  Valparaiso  grew 
out  of  Chilean  prejudice  and  hatred  of  the  American  name 
and  flag.  This  sentiment  is  most  extraordinary  when  it  is 
recalled  that  we  have  always  been  friendly  with  Chile,  and 
that  only  a  year  ago  Chilean  representatives  joined  cor- 
dially in  Mr.  Blaine's  convention  for  promoting  closer 
social  and  commercial  relations  between  the  countries  of 
the  American  continent.  For  this  changed  feeling  some- 
thing or  somebody  is  to  blame,  and  there  is  serious  reason 
to  believe  that  the  fault  lies  with  United  States  Min- 
ister Egan.  Out  Government  ought  at  once  to  investigate 
his  course  with  a  view  to  his  dismissal  if  the  insinuations 
against  him  are  found  to  have  any  basis  in  fact.  Egan's 
appointment  was  a  serious  error.  He  had  barely  become 
an  American  citizen  after  having  made  himself  extremely 


ABRAHAM   LIJNCOLN'S   LOG  CABIN. 

offensive  as  an  antigovernment  agitator  in  his  own  coun- 
try, and  the  only  motive  of  his  appointment  was  to  "tickle 
the  Irish  vote."  If  Mr.  Harrison  and  Mr.  Blaine  felt  that 
political  recognition  was  due  to  an  Irishman  they  might 
at  least  have  selected  somebody  who  had  been  long  enough 
in  the  country  to  learn  its  ways  and  to  have  assumed  defi- 
nite character  as  an  American  citizen. 


Make  the  Fresno  Meeting  a  Success. 

No  doubt  Rural  readers  are  all  aware  that  at  Fresno 
on  February  18,  there  will  assemble  a  convention  of  raisin 
and  dried  fruit  producers  which  should  receive  the  atten- 
tion of  all  in  those  important  lines  of  work.  The  meeting 
is  regularly  called  by  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture,  at 
the  request  of  representative  committees  appointed  by 
several  well  known  local  organizations.  An  attempt  has 
been  made  to  render  the  meeting  broadly  representative 
in  its  character  and  we  hope  it  will  so  prove.  To  ensure 
this,  we  still  further  urge  upon  individuals  and  upon  local 
societies  to  secure  a  voice  in  the  meetings,  if  it  be  possible 
to  meet  the  expenditure  of  time  and  money  which  will  be 
required.  The  time  is  certainly  ripe  for  united  and  pro- 
gressive work  among  producers  of 
raisins  and  dried  fruits.  Their 
product  has  been  made  game  of  in 
a  thoroughly  reprehensible  man- 
ner. With  themselves,  and  with 
themselves  alone,  lies  the  chance 
of  rendering  such  disappointment 
and  losses  impossible  hereafter. 

Do  not  stay  away  from  the  meet- 
ing because  you  doubt  whether 
any  broad  scheme  involviDg  the 
whole  State  can  be  made  practica- 
ble. It  may  not  be  necessary  to 
attempt  any  such  scheme  as  such. 
It  may  be  possible  to  arrange  for 
the  fullest  local  management  in 
each  fruit  region,  which  shall 
meet  local  requirements  and  still 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  general 
cooperation.  Do  not  think  that 
your  valley  has  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  some  other  valley.  It  is 
not  true.  Suppose  your  crops  are 
different,  your  methods  difierent 
and  your  difficulties  seem  to  be 
different,  the  difference  is  prob- 
ably merely  superficial  and  the 
issues  the  same.  Pool  them.  You 
will  find  that  you  are  all  in 
the  same  boat,  some  in  the  hold,  some  in  the  cabin,  some 
hanging  over  the  gunwale — all  driven  by  the  same  wind 
upon  the  same  rocks.  You  can  only  get  into  fair  sailing 
again  by  united  effort.  Make  it  at  Fresno  on  Thursday, 
Feb.  18,  and  make  it  wisely  and  forcibly. 


The  management  of  the  Stanford  University  is  show- 
ing a  commendable  disposition  to  adapt  the  work  of  the 
University  to  the  practical  life  of  the  people  of  California. 
A  bulletin  just  received  announces  for  the  week  beginning 
February  15th  a  series  of  popular  lectures  for  the  benefit 
of  fruit  growers,  to  be  delivered  in  one  of  the  University 
lecture  rooms.  The  subject  for  February  15th  will  be 
" Horticultural  Education;"  for  Tuesday,  "The  Origina- 
tion of  New  Varieties  of  Fruit  for  California;  for  Wednes- 
day, the  17th,  "  The  Selection  of  Fruit  Trees;"  for  the 
18t,h,  "  The  Location  of  Orchards  and  Vineyards;"  for  the 
19th,  "  The  Present  and  Future  of  Fruit-Growing  in  Cali- 
fornia." These  lectures  will  be  delivered  by  Prof.  Emory 
E.  Smith.  In  conjunction  with  these  lectures,  and  at  dif- 
ferent hours,  there  will  be  a  series  of  lectures  upon  insects 
by  Prof.  Henry  Comstock  and  another  series  on  the 
"  Fishes  of  California,"  "  Irrigation  "  and  "  Geology." 
Room  and  board  can  be  obtained  at  Menlo  Park,  Mayfield 
or  any  of  the  neighboring  towns. 

In  England  more  than  two  hundred  cities  and  towns 
utilize  their  sewage  for  fertilizing  the  farms  near  by. 


Ever  since  the  election  last  year  the  politicians  of  both 
the  great  parties  have  been  profoundly  concerned  as  to 
the  political  action  of  the  nine  Alliance  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans have  each  claimed  that  this  little  band  would  attach 
itself  as  a  sort  of  tail  to  their  party  kite.  Their  surprise 
must  be  great  to  find  that  the  Alliance  members  will  flock 
by  themselves  and  strictly  maintain  their  identity.  This 
course  was  definitely  agreed  upon  at  an  Alliance  caucus 
held  last  Saturday  at  Washington  City.  It  is  just  what 
those  who  sent  these  men  to  Congress  expected. 


Fruit  Review. — We  call  especial  attention  to  the 
comprehensive  review  of  the  fruit  production  and  trade 
of  last  year  which  appears  on  other  pages  of  this  issue.  It 
has  been  prepared  with  much  application  and  care,  and 
the  hope  is  held  that  it  is  reasonably  correct.  We  trust  it 
may  prove  interesting  and  valuable  to  our  readers. 

Cession  of  Arid  Lands. — It  is  telegraphed  from  Wash- 
ington that  the  proposition  to  cede  arid  lands  to  the  States, 
to  be  reclaimed  by  them,  was  carried  by  an  almost  unani- 
mous vote  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Irrigation, 
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A  New  Importation  of  Poland-Chinas. 

NiLES,  Alameda  Co.,  Feb.  i,  1S92. 

To  THE  Editor  : — I  have  an  item  of  news  which  ought 
to  interest  all  your  readers.  As  I  probably  know  the 
straight  of  it  better  than  anybody  else  could,  I  will  venture 
to  write  it  up  myself,  though  it  may  seem  like  blowing  my 
own  horn.  I  have  just  brought  out  from  Iowa,  the  leading 
hog  State  in  the  Union  in  point  of  numbers,  and  the  high- 
est of  all  the  Western  States  in  their  average  value,  as 
shown  by  Government  reports,  a  herd  of  the  best  obtainable 
Poland-Chinas,  regardless  of  cost.  I  got  them  out  of  the 
herd  which  in  1890  won  more  premiums  than  any  other  at 
the  State  fairs  of  Iowa,  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  including 
first  and  sweepstakes  at  all  three  on  the  head  of  the  herd; 
and  in  1891  carried  off  two  first,  four  second  and  three 
sweepstakes  on  Poland-Chinas  in  Iowa,  and  three  first,  two 
second  and  four  sweepstakes  in  Nebraska.  This  is  the  fa- 
mous Marsh  Farm  herd,  of  Jessup,  Iowa,  one  of  the  last 
that  will  ever  be  able  to  boast  of  including  Tecumsehs  that 
were  sired  by  the  original  Tecumseh  himself. 

I  have  one  of  his  granddaughters,  by  King  Tecumseh, 
his  most  famous  son.  King  Tecumseh's  greatest  son  is 
Geo.  Wilkes,  said  to  have  sold  for  the  highest  price  ($625) 
on  record  for  a  hog  under  one  year  old  at  public  sale,  and 
the  most  celebrated  hog  of  the  present  generation.  I  got 
one  of  his  best  daughters,  for  which  one  of  the  highest 
prices  was  paid  at  a  public  sale,  averaging  $55  per  head.  I 
have  two  of  the  four  sows  that  won  herd  sweepstakes  in 
Nebraska  this  fall.  I  have  the  sow  that  won  second  in 
Iowa,  over  six  and  under  twelve  months  old,  but  was  not 
shown  in  Nebraska  because  too  near  farrowing,  and  three 
of  her  pigs. 

You  may  imagine  I  had  to  pay  for  such  hogs.  I  paid 
more  for  sows  than  many  of  the  best  Eastern  breeders  pay 
for  boars  to  head  their  herds,  and  twice  as  much  as  the 
average  breeder  pays  for  the  head  of  his  herd.  The  lowest 
price  I  paid  was  $100  for  three  young  sows  under  six 
months.  It  is  not  customary  to  squander  anything  like  so 
much  of  the  breeder's  capital  on  the  dams,  but  I  chose  the 
policy  of  laying  a  good  foundation,  and  while  I  was  im- 
porting sows  I  determined  that  California  should  have  the 
best  that  was  going,  as  she  has  in  other  kinds  of  stock.  It 
was  my  intention,  at  any  cost,  to  have  one  of  the  half-dozen 
highest-bred  herds  in  America,  the  highest  west  of  the 
Rocky  mountains,  and  equal  or  superior  to  any  west  of  the 
Missouri  river. 

To  say  that  I  have  accomplished  this  would  be  invidious 
to  my  competitors  in  the  Poland  China  business,  with 
whom  I  desire  to  maintain  friendly  and  cooperative  rela- 
tions, and  besides,  it  will  take  time  to  develop  its  merits  or 
demerits.  So  far  as  it  shows  for  itself,  the  admiring 
crowds  that  gathered  around  the  car  to  get  a  peep  at  it  as 
it  came  through,  were  all  of  one  mind,  as  also  those  who 
have  visited  it  since  its  arrival.  And  the  same  might  be 
said  of  the  scores  of  thousands  of  men, women  and  children 
who  saw  some  of  my  hogs  in  the  pens  and  show-rings  of 
the  State  fairs  where  they  were  exhibited  last  fall. 

The  Iowa  fair  was  probably  the  greatest  hog  show  ever 
held  on  this  planet.  I  speak  from  the  reports  of  recent 
fairs  in  all  the  great  hog  States  from  Ohio  to  Nebraska. 
There  were  2161  hogs  on  the  grounds.  Of  these  1667  were 
Poland-Chinas,  and  it  must  have  taken  good  hog  flesh  to 
get  any  kind  of  Poland-China  ribbons.  About  77  per  cent, 
nearly  four-fifths,  were  of  that  breed,  and  they  numbered 
more  than  ten  times  as  many  as  any  other  one  breed. 
There  were  125  Berkshires,  146  Duroc-Jerseys,  158  Chester 
Whites,  32  Victorias,  and  33  Essex.  About  the  same  pro- 
portions hold  good  in  all  the  great  swine  States,  except 
Missouri,  the  average  value  of  whose  hogs  was  $3.64  in 
1890,  against  $5.94  in  Iowa,  and  a  little  less  than  Iowa  in 
all  the  other  swine  States,  including  Ohio,  which  is  less 
than  half  as  far  from  New  York  as  Iowa,  and  if  it  had  as 
good  hogs,  ought  to  realize  much  better  values. 

It  is  variously  estimated  that  from  two-thirds  to  nine- 
tenths  of  the  hogs  packed  in  Chicago,  and  the  other  western 
centers  of  the  industry,  aie  strongly  marked  Poland-Chinas, 
and  an  astonishingly  large  proportion  of  them  are  full 
blood.  This  does  not  prove  that  they  are  the  best  for  Cali- 
fornia, but  is  a  very  striking  fact  of  national  industrial  im- 
portance, and  does  prove  beyond  question  that  they  de- 
serve a  very  thorough  trial  here,  along  with  the  other  and 
better-known  breeds.  The  brave  pioneers  who  are  already, 
at  so  much  expense  and  trouble,  laboring  to  introduce  them, 
deserve  credit  and  encouragernent. 

There  isn't  as  good  a  market  here  for  blooded  hogs  of 
any  breed  as  there  is  for  the  least  popular  in  the  East.  The 
field  seems  to  be  in  about  the  same  condition  as  it  was  in 
Iowa  and  around  there  before  the  general  introduction  of 
the  Poland-China.  The  swine  breeders  had  not  a  journal 
in  the  United  States,  not  a  National  association,  State  as- 
sociation, record  association,  or  any  organization  or  ma- 
chinery. Now  there  are  four  record  associations  in  Poland- 
Chinas  alone.  One  has  reached  its  Vth,  two  their  Xllth, 
and  one  its  Xlllth  volume.  These  registered  close  to  20,- 
000  pedigrees  last  year.  There  are  several  successful 
swine-breeders'  journals,  and  a  leading  one  of  them,  recent- 
ly picked  up  at  random,  contained  the  ads.  of  201  Poland- 
China  herds,  to  92  of  all  other  breeds,  showing  how  well 
this  breed  supports  the  class  journals,  and  how  absolutely 
they  depend  on  it  for  existence.  There  were  27  Berkshire 
herds  and  not  so  many  of  any  other. 

I  write  this  for  your  own  information,  and  not  for  publi- 
cation in  its  present  form.  I  am  30  1-2  miles  from  your 
city,  a  mile  from  the  station,  and  if  you  or  any  friends 
wish  to  see  the  Great  American  "  Mortgage  Lifter"  in  his 
highest  development,  you  can  see  him  here  as  well  as  if 
you  traveled  2000  or  3000  miles  to  visit  an  Eastern  State 


fair.  It  cannot  fail  to  interest  you  and  your  readers.  Vis- 
itors giving  due  notice  will  be  met  at  the  station. 

Henry  J.  Philpott. 
[Our  correspondent  states  expressly  that  he  did  not  write 
for  publication,  and  yet  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to 
print  a  letter  which  contains  so  much  interesting  and  im- 
portant information.  We  are  especially  desirous  to  develop 
the  swine  industry  of  this  State,  and  glad  to  note  the  spirit 
of  enterprise  which  Mr.  Philpott  manifests.  If  he  and 
others  in  the  swine  interest  will  write  us  more  freely  of 
what  they  are  doing  and  hoping  to  do,  we  shall  be  thank- 
ful.—Ed.  Press  ] 

Help  Wanted  in  Ringing  Hogs. 

Tulare,  Jan.  28,  1892. 

To  THE  F.DiTOR: — I  write  to  learn  if  there  is  any  sort  of 
thing  to  put  hogs  in  while  ringing  or  splitting  their  noses.  I 
once  made  a  narrow  box  for  the  purpose;  for  a  bottom  I 
used  four  scantlings  on  edge,  two  in  the  center  and  the 
other  two  formed  the  bottom  or  lower  edge  of  the  sides. 
This  made  an  open  bottom.  The  scantlings  were  a  foot  or 
so  longer  at  front  end  than  the  box,  and  at  the  front  end  I 
bored  a  hole  through  all  four  and  put  a  rod  through  the 
holes  to  work  as  a  hinge,  when  I  would  hitch  onto  the 
back  end  of  the  box  with  block  and  tackle.  I  thought  with 
the  hog's  feet  through  the  bottom  and  the  back  end  hoisted 
up  to  an  angle  of  45  or  more  degrees,  his  nose  would  stick 
through  the  hole  in  the  front  door  and  1  could  ring  his 
nose  at  leisure.  I  had  no  fear  it  would  not  work.  But  I 
was  surprised  at  the  hog  putting  his  feet  straight  forward 
with  his  nose  and  against  the  door  and  pushing  hard 
enough  to  keep  his  nose  back  inside.  Instead  of  being 
helpless  as  I  expected,  of  all  the  flouncing  I  ever  saw  a  hog 
do,  he  did  the  worst.  To  say  it  made  me  sick  would  be  too 
light,  tor  of  all  the  hard  and  almost  impossible  jobs  that 
turn  up  on  the  farm,  gashing  the  big  hogs'  noses  is  the 
worst.  Muddy  and  slippery,  they  are  hard  to  hold.  After 
ringing  a  few,  I  resolved  never  to  steel-point  any  more 
hogs'  noses.  The  only  thing  seems  to  be  to  make  about 
three  cuts  and  the  soreness  stops  their  rooting,  and  they 
may  not  think  of  it  again  for  a  year.  But  it  is  so  hard  to 
do,  and  the  strait  one  is  in  when  they  begin  to  root 
the  alfalfa  is  dreadful.  If  you  can  tell  of  any  way  to  hold 
the  hog  still,  it  will  be  a  great  boon  to  a  large  number  of 
farmers.  H.  E.  Dye. 

[We  hope  some  reader  will  help  Mr.  Dye  out  of  his 
plight.  We  supposed  the  improved  nose  tongs  and  ringing 
machines  which  have  been  introduced  during  the  last  few 
years,  had  done  away  with  nearly  all  of  the  trouble  which 
he  describes.  Who  will  write  from  successful  experience  ? 
— Ed.  Press.] 


California  State  Bee-keepers  Association. 

San  Mateo,  Feb.  4  1892. 
To  THE  Editor: — The  apiarian  readers  of  the  Rural 
Press  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  we  have  at  last  got  a  State 
Association  organized.  We  have  a  live  president — Mr.  J. 
F.  Mclntyre;  a  reliable  man  as  treasurer,  Mr.  Brodbeck, 
and  the  secretary  is  no  other  than  the  "  Rambler,"  who  has 
at  last  settled  down  at  Riverside  and  become  a  full-fledged 
"California  Bee-keeper."  I  may  add  that  the  chief  object  of 
the  Association  is  to  promote  the  general  interest  of  bee 
culture  in  California,  and  any  person  interested  in  apicul- 
ture, may  become  an  annual  member  upon  payment  to  the 
secretary  of  50  cents.  Ladies  interested  in  apiculture,  will 
be  admitted  free.  Every  live  bee-keeper  should  join  the 
Association  at  once.    Below  I  give  a  copy  of  circular. 

Wm.  Styan. 

TO  THE   BEE-KEEPERS   OF  CALIFORNIA. 

On  the  7th  of  January,  1892,  according  to  a  call  issued  by  many 
prominent  apiarists,  who,  realizing  the  necessity  of  continued  efforts 
upon  the  part  of  the  honey  producers  of  the  entire  State,  organized  a 
State  Association  upon  a  broad  and  liberal  basis. 

Upon  the  organization  of  said  Association,  a  committee,  consisting 
of  the  executive  bo  rd,  was  appointed  with  full  power  to  confer  with 
the  Southern  California  World's  Fair  Committee,  then  in  session  in 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Los  Angeles.  The  committee  learned 
that,  while  it  is  reasonab  e  to  expect  that  the  honey  producers  will  re- 
ceive their  proportion  of  the  State  funds  i/  there  is  any  left  after  the 
erection  of  State  buildings,  etc  ,  and  while  working  for  it,  that  we 
should  not  put  too  much  dependence  upon  aid  from  that  source. 

It  is  well  icnown  that  in  addition  to  the  above  State  funds,  that  all 
of  the  counties  of  the  State  are  empowered  to  levy  an  assessment  in 
proportion  to  their  valuation,  and  as  this  will  be  the  principal  source 
of  procuring  funds  for  the  exhibit,  we  would  emphasize  the  fact  that 
all  local  organizition'!  should  be  on  the  alert  to  present  their  claims 
and  secure  the  share  they  are  justly  entitled  to.  In  the  absence  of  a 
local  organization  the  leading  honey  producers  should  take  it  upon 
themselves  to  urge  their  claims. 

That  there  will  be  an  exhibit  of  the  products  of  the  apiary  under 
the  auspices  of  the  State,  should  lead  the  bee-keepers  and  all  inter- 
ested in  California  apiculture  to  bastir  themselves  and  now  begin  to 
plan  for  their  contribution  for  the  coming  exhibiti  n.  The  exhibits 
must  be  in  place  in  April,  1893. 

As  to  what  action  different  States  may  take  in  preparing  or  getting 
their  exhibits  in  shape,  or  what  action  California  may  take,  it  is  too 
early  to  slate.  But  all  who  inti>nd  to  produce  anything  for  exhibition 
should  put  themselves  in  communication  with  the  Slate  Association, 
and  informaiion  will  be  given  as  plans  are  developed. 

In  relation  to  the  exhibit,  strenuous  efforts  will  be  made  to  secure 
ample  room  for  what  should  be  expected  from  a  State  so  widely 
known  as  California. 

There  should  be  as  many  distinctive  qualities  of  California  honey  as 
possible  from  various  portions  of  the  Stale. 

While  the  main  exhibit  should  be  in  practical,  salable  shape,  there 
should  be  some  novelties  in  the  shape  of  production  .peculiarly  dis- 
tinctive of  California.  The  same  might  be  said  of  beeswax  and  foun- 
dation. Pressed  flowers  of  all  the  different  honey  flora  could  be  pre- 
pared by  the  youthful  members  of  the  fraternity.  Also  enemies  of 
bees,  both  birds  and  insects.  Models  of  apiaries,  photographs  of 
apiaries  and  soeneryi  California  extractors,  etc.     Anything  distinc- 


tive of  California,  either  closely  or  remotely  connected  with  the  apiary 
will  be  interesting  to  Easltrn  visitors. 

The  California  bee-keeper,  while  taking  a  laudable  pride  in  the  ex- 
tent and  beauty  of  the  exhibit,  should  ever  have  before  him  the  vital 
fact  that  this  exhibition  at  the  World's  Fair  is  the  best  opportunity 
ever  offered  for  the  opening  up  of  new  and  world-wide  markets  for 
his  products,  and  he  should  be  prepared  to  offer  more  direct  and 
systematic  methods  of  sale. 

The  California  State  Association  was  organized  to  forward  all 
such  laudable  plans  and  desires  to  keep  in  close  contact  with  all  lo- 
cal organizations  and  enterprising  apiarists  in  every  portion  of  the 
State,  and  with  that  end  in  view  ask  for  your  earnest  cooperation. 

John  H  Martin,  Sec,  Riv.  rside,  Cal. 

T.  F.  MclNTYRE,  Pres.,  Fillmore  Cal. 

Geo.  W.  BroDBECK,  Treas.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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A  California  Congressman  upon  California  Products. 

Hon.  W.  W.  Bowers,  Congressman  from  the  California 
Sixth  District,  writes  to  the  Ciiroi^raph  as  follows  under 
date,  Washington,  Jan.  15th: 

A  few  days  ago  I  was  making  some  purchases  in  one  of 
the  large  fruit  and  grocery  stores  here.  Seeing  some  nice- 
looking  raisins,  I  inquired  the  price.  "  Forty  cents  a 
pound,"  was  the  answer  of  the  clerk.  Whew  !  He  nearly 
took  my  breath  away.  After  recovering  somewhat,  I  asked 
if  he  had  any  cheaper.  "  Oh,  yes;  these  are  35,  these  30 
and  these  25  and  these  a  shilling" — the  last  about  like  the 
refuse  of  stemmed  raisins  worth  perhaps  two  cents  a  pound. 
I  asked  the  proprietor  if  he  had  any  California  raisins. 
No,  he  had  kept  them,  but  had  none  now.  I  asked  if  the 
Malaga  raisins  were  so  much  better.  "Oh,  yes."  "In 
what  respect?"  "Well,  they  are  thinner-skinned  and 
better-flavored."  This  conversation  determined  me  to  in- 
vestigate the  raisin  business  a  little  from  the  retail  stand- 
point. Accordingly,  I  have  visited  a  number  of  the  largest 
stores.  The  second  one  asked  35  cents  for,  apparently, 
the  same  quality  of  raisins  as  the  first  charged  40  for,  and 
was  about  five  cents  cheaper  all  around.  But  he  had  no 
California  raisins.  He,  too,  considered  the  Malaga  the 
best.  The  last  store  I  visited  asked  25  cents  per  pound 
for  the  quality  usually  sold  in  our  retail  stores  in  California 
for  a  bit.  I  had  considerable  talk  with  the  proprietor,  who 
seemed  a  very  intelligent  gentleman.  He  had  no  Califor- 
nia raisins,  but  usually  kept  them.  '  To  the  question  as  to 
quality,  he  said:  "The  ordinary  California  layer  raisin  is 
superior  to  the  ordinary  Malaga  raisin,  much  so;  but  the 
best  Malagas  are  superior  for  a  table  raisin,  larger,  finer, 
have  been  handled  carefully,  and  look  better.  We  pay  $5 
per  box  for  the  best  Malaga  and  sell  them  at  35  to  40  cents, 
while  we  can  buy  the  best  California  raisins  for  $2.20  to 
$2.30  per  box  and  sell  them  for  25  cents  per  pound."  This 
man  talked  sense.  He  said:  "  We  must  keep  for  sale 
what  people  want  to  buy."  He  was  an  American  and  had 
no  prejudices  against  American  products.  I  could  not  help 
noting  the  contrast  with  some  of  the  other  dealers.  With- 
out saying  it,  they  made  one  feel  that  they  had  a  certain 
feeling  of  pity,  let  us  say,  for  one  who  would  ask  for  Cali- 
fornia raisins,  or  indeed  any  domestic  production,  when  the 
imported  could  be  had.  The  fact  is,  that  with  all  our 
boasted  independence  and  superiority,  we  are  the  greatest 
nation  of  snobS;  imitators  and  copyists  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Our  newspapers  caricature  the  dudes,  for  they're 
"  English  don't  yer  know;"  but  the  free  and  independent 
American  who  expresses  his  contempt  for  the  dude  and  his 
ways  is  clad,  as  he  informs  his  friend,  in  "  real  English 
goods,"  has  French  calf  boots,  the  finest  Swiss  watch  in  his 
vest  pocket  and  an  imported  cigar  in  his  mouth.  Nine- 
tenths  of  all  the  so-called  olive  oil  used  in  the  United  States 
is  made  from  the  cotton  seed  exported  from  this  country, 
and  comes  back  the  "  finest  olive  oil " — imported,  you 
know.  I  was  in  a  restaurant  in  this  city  a  few  days  ago. 
The  bill  of  fare  had  "  English  mutton  chops,"  *'  English 
breakfast  bacon,"  etc.  Could  anything  be  more  silly.!" 
Even  at  a  third-rate  tavern  in  the  United  States  the  bill  of 
fare  must  be  in  French,  don't  yer  know.  We  ape  every 
nation  on  earth.  Ten  gallons  of  French  wine  are  drank  in 
the  United  States  for  every  gallon  exported  from  that  coun- 
try. Many  thousands  of  gallons  of  French  (.?)  wine  are 
sold  and  drank  in  California  every  year  that  were  never 
outside  the  boundaries  of  that  State.  The  wine  men  have 
dropped  on  to  the  racket. 

But  to  come  back  to  the  raisins.  I  sec  by  the  reports 
that  the  growers  in  California  are  getting  from  $1.40  to 
$1.60  per  box  for  London  layers— that  is  an  average  of  7% 
cents  per  pound.  They  are  transported  by  the  railroad 
3000  miles  for  $1. 50  per  100  pounds,  isn't  it  ?  Say  total 
cost  laid  down  in  the  Eastern  cities,  nine  cents  for  the  best 
by  the  box,  retail  at  25  cents.    Let  us  put  it  this  way: 

The  producer  gets  for  the  packages  re«dy  for  retail,  per  pound   <)'% 

The  railroad  monopoly  hauls  them  3000  miles  for   01% 

the  commlssinn  merchant  who  sells  to  the  trade  and  liauls  them 

ten  rods  or  half  a  mile  gets,  per  pound  023^ 

The  retailer  who  weighs  them  out,  per  pound   13^ 

Total   'i^ 

That's  about  the  way  the  matter  pans  out,  and  the  re- 
tailer, like  many  other  good  men,  is  outraged  at  the  extor- 
tion (.?)  of  the  railroad  companies,  although  he  takes  more 
than  the  producer,  the  railroad  company  and  the  commis- 
sion merchant  combined.  Now,  let  some  of  the  railroad 
extortion  howlers  ponder  over  these  figures.  Possibly  I 
have  got  the  amount  too  low  for  the  railroad,  but  it  will  not 
exceed  21-2  cents  or  the  tribute  taken  by  the  commission 
merchant. 

These  being  the  facts — and  they  are  the  facts — what,  in 
the  immortal  words  of  the  immortal  William  Tweed,  are 
the  raisin  makers  "  going  to  do  about  it  ?"  It  is  easy  to 
find  fault — to  show  the  wrong.  Any  one  can  do  that;  but 
to  show  a  remedy  is  another  thing.  I  have  thought  of  sev- 
eral methods  and  abandoned  them  one  by  one.  For  a  few 
days  my  favorite  idea  was  that  the  raisin  growers  of  Cali- 
fornia should  combine,  establish  a  depot  in  every  principal 
city  and  sell  their  raisins  through  these  depots.  Let  each 
agency  say  to  all  the  retail  dealers;   "We  will  sell  you 
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good  raisins  at  a  reasonable  price  and  will  not  retail  if  you 
will  buy  of  us.  If  you  do  not  buy  of  us,  we  will  advertise 
and  retail  raisins  at  half  your  price  and  then  get  more  for 
our  product  than  we  are  getting  now.  We  only  ask  a  fair 
divide."  Perhaps  this  can  be  done;  but  the  more  I  ponder 
on  the  matter  the  more  I  am  convinced  that  the  oil  men 
and  the  wine  men  have  the  practical  solution  of  the  matter. 
They  have  learned  that  from  the  farmer,  who  hauls  his  few 
sacks  of  grain  to  market  and  his  chickens  and  eggs  to 
trade  for  groceries,  clear  to  the  highest  nabob  in  the  land, 
including  the  most  enthusiastic  American,  all  believe  the 
"  imported "  article  is  the  best.  They  have  been  taught 
that.  California  wines  can  take  the  first  premium  in  France, 
as  they  did,  but  not  in  the  United  States.  The  people  of 
the  United  States  must  have  the  "imported  "  article. 

When  the  President  of  the  United  Slates  was  dined  in 
the  Palace  Hotel  in  San  Francisco  in  the  State  that  took 
the  first  prize  in  Paris,  France,  for  wine,  all  the  wines  used 
were  imported.  It  would  never  have  done  to  put  home- 
made wine  before  such  distinguished  Americans.  It  must 
be  French,  you  know. 

The  raisin  makers  of  Cali'^ornia  7nust  furnish  the  people 
of  the  United  States  the  imported  article,  just  the  same  as 
the  wine  makers  and  the  olive  oil  makers  do.  They  can  do 
it.    Their  raisins  are  just  as  good. 

I  have  just  been  eating  some  raisins  that  I  paid  30  cents 
a  pound  for.  The  label  on  the  box  was  "  Malaga,"  but  if 
these  raisins  were  not  California  raisins,  then  there  is  no 
difference  between  the  imported  and  the  California. 

Now,  I  am  not  going  to  discuss  the  moral  turpitude  in- 
volved in  deceiving  the  American  people  into  purchasing  a 
good  domestic  article  while  they  fondly  imagine  they  are 
getting  an  "  imported."  1  am  only  looking  at  the  matter 
from  a  business  point  of  view.  If,  by  labeling  their  raisins 
"  Malaga"  instead  of  "Three  Crown''  or  "London  Lay- 
ers,'' "  Riverside,"  "San  Diego"  or  "  Fresno,"  they  can  sell 
them  for  nearly  double,  why  not  do  It  ?  If  people  want  to 
buy  labels,  why  not  sell  them  labels,  when,  in  fact,  neither 
the  farmer  nor  the  man  in  the  White  House  in  this  city  nor 
all  the  men  between  them  can  tell  the  difference  between  a 
first-class  California  raisin  and  a  Malaga  raisin,  because 
there  is  no  difference.  At  a  restaurant  in  San  Francisco,  a 
man  has  just  ordered  a  bottle  of  imported  claret;  cost, 
$1.50.  At  the  opposite  table  facing  him,  another  man  has 
ordered  a  bottle  of  California  claret;  price,  50  cents.  Both 
are  satisfied.  The  wine  was  drawn  from  the  same  cask  in 
a  cellar  in  San  Francisco — good,  sound,  pure  wine.  The 
labels  were  printed  at  the  same  office  in  San  Francisco,  cost 
the  same,  one-quarter  of  a  cent  each;  but  one  man  bought 
the  wine  and  the  other  the  label,  and  both  are  satisfied. 
Patriotism,  love  of  and  pride  in  one's  country  are  all  com- 
mendable, but  business  is  business.  The  country  demands 
imported  raisins,  and  the  California  raisin  grower  can  fur- 
nish them.  The  country  demands  imported  (?)  wine  and 
imported  olive  oil  and  gets  one  from  California  and  the 
other  from  the  cotton  plantations  of  the  Southern  States. 
Why  shall  it  not  have  "imported"  raisins  from  California? 

W.  W.  Bowers. 

[Mr.  Bowers  writes  in  a  racy  style,  and  no  one  will  find 
his  writing  dull.  We  do  not  wholly  agree  with  him,  and 
may  give  our  opinions  on  the  matters  involved  in  another 
column. — Ed.  Press.] 

!^LOR.IST  >OtND  (3aF^DE;^ER. 


Flowers  for  the  World's  Fair. 

Chicago,  Jan.  19,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor  ;  The  Bureau  of  Floriculture  hopes  to 
make  such  arrangements  as  will  give  to  chrysanthemums, 
cyclamen,  Chinese  and  other  winter  flowering  primulas, 
cinerarias,  calceolarias,  amaryllis,  Dutch  bulbs,  narcissus 
and  other  winter  and  spring  flowering  plants,  a  magnificent 
representation  during  their  season  of  beauty,  from  Novem- 
ber I,  1892,  to  April  I,  1893. 

The  proposed  plan  is  to  have  displays  of  the  plants  and 
bulds  mentioned  above  in  such  quantities  as  to  form  a  great 
attraction  during  their  best  season  of  flowering. 

In  the  case  of  cyclamen,  cinerarias,  primulas,  calceolarias 
and  mignonette,  all  the  seed  from  different  firms  contribut- 
ing will  be  sown  on  the  same  day;  the  same  treatment  will 
be  given  to  all  ;  the  same  soil  will  be  used  ;  and  at  the  final 
potting  an  equal  number  of  plants  from  each  contributor 
will  be  selected  and  grown  together.  When  in  flower  it  is 
expected  that  awards  will  be  made  in  the  order  of  merit, 
and  all  contributors  will  have  the  privilege  of  attaching 
their  business  cards  and  addresses,  subject  to  the  rules  of 
the  department  governing  the  same.  A  record  of  all  con- 
tributions will  be  kept  and  credited  to  the  party  supplying 
the  seeds,  etc. ;  all  will  be  treated  in  the  most  confidential 
manner,  and  such  methods  will  be  pursued  as  will  insure 
perfect  justice  to  all/ 

All  seed  must  be  supplied  free  of  cost  to  the  department ; 
thoroughly  capable  men  will  have  charge  of  the  growing  of 
the  various  plants  so  that  the  highest  state  of  cultivation 
may  be  developed,  and  the  growing  and  cultivation  of  the 
plants  will  be  carried  on  without  expense  to  the  contributor. 

.Seeds  in  sufficient  number  should  be  sent  to  make  it  cer- 
tain that  no  less  than  100  plants  of  each  will  be  in  good 
condition  at  the  time  of  final  potting. 

Cyclamen  seed  must  be  sent  immediately  upon  receipt  of 
this  communication,  as  it  is  now  late  in  the  season  ;  the 
sowing  of  cyclamen  will  be  made  not  later  than  February 
4,  1892.    They  may  be  represented  in  10  kinds. 

Chinese  primulas  may  be  shown  in  12  kinds,  and  must 
be  sown  not  later  than  March  1  ;  cinerarias  and  calceo- 
larias in  mixture,  200  plants,  to  be  sown  by  March  i ;  mi- 
gnonette will  also  be  sown  by  March  i. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  offer  will  be  thoroughly  appreciated 
by  those  to  whom  we  make  it.         John  Thorpe, 

Chi'  f,  Bureau  of  Floriclture. 


[ZioRTICULTURE. 


Franing  Deoidaons  Trees. 

[An  essay  recently  read  before  the  i^au  Dieeo  County  Horticultural 
Association  by  H.  Culbertson  of  El  Cajon.l 

The  first  and  chief  consideration  is,  that  a  tree  have 
strength  to  carry  its  load  of  fruit,  instead  of  showing  dis- 
torted and  trailing  branches  from  overbearing.  The  low 
heading  of  trees  is  also  essential,  as  such  develop  more 
uniformly  in  size  and  vigor,  and  avoid  the  danger  of  in- 
jured trunks  from  exposure  to  the  sun.  But  equally  im- 
portant is  it  to  observe  economy  in  the  pruning  and  gath- 
ering of  fruit.  In  pruning,  cut  deciduous  trees  back  to  not 
less  than  15  inches  above  the  ground,  and  leave  three  or 
four  branches  to  grow  the  first  year.  They  should  have 
attention  at  least  weekly,  for  six  weeks,  when  the  growth 
begins  to  keep  the  superfluous  shoots  rubbed  off  in  the 
bud,  because  taking  away  a  small  shoot  is  a  serious  loss  to 
the  young  tree.  It  is  better  to  remove  a  shoot  six  inches 
long  at  the  beginning.  For  the  good  of  the  tree,  I  should 
let  it  go  and  remove  the  following  winter.  In  leaving  these 
shoots  to  begin  the  head  of  the  tree,  bear  in  mind  that  they 
are  to  be  permanent  and  that  they  may  attain  a  diameter 
of  six  or  more  inches.  With  proper  care  the  first  year,  the 
branches  should  not  grow  less  than  three  feet,  and  for  a 
healthy  development  four  feet  seems  more  satisfactory. 

The  treatment  the  first  winter  is  to  remove  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  this  growth.  At  the  beginning  of  activity  the 
second  year,  allow  two  or  three  shoots  to  develop  from 
each  branch,  rubbing  off  all  sprouts  while  in  the  bud  or 
very  small.  Some  of  the  growths  this  year  may,  under 
good  care,  reach  five  to  seven  feet,  and  should  not  be  less 
than  four  feet  on  any  tree.  In  pruning  the  second  winter, 
take  off  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  previous  growth. 
In  general,  the  upper  bud  left  after  cutting  back  should  be 
on  the  outside  to  aid  in  spreading  the  top,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  varieties  that  naturally  spread.  It  should  be 
understood  that  in  trees  headed  low  the  main  branches 
will  grow  much  more  upright  than  when  they  are  headed 
high,  and  hence  more  effort  is  required  to  make  them 
spread.    This  point  is  especially  true  of  the  pear. 

So  far,  we  have  given  all  kinds  of  deciduous  fruits  the 
same  treatment,  but  at  this  point  they  must  be  separated. 
I  would  still  continue  the  cutting  back  from  one-half  to 
two-thirds  of  the  previous  growth,  and  if  the  trees  are 
coming  on  well  this  cutting  should  be  done  every  winter, 
whatever  the  variety  or  age,  except  perhaps  for  the  fig. 

The  peach  bears  its  fruit  on  wood  of  the  previous  year's 
growth,  and  there  is  very  little  tendency  to  produce  new 
wood  except  on  the  outside  of  the  tree.  The  nectarine  has 
more  of  a  tendency  to  form  short  interior  growths,  and 
fruit  buds  are  formed  on  the  larger  new  growths,  thus  en- 
abling the  pruner  to  cut  them  back  more  closely,  and  yet 
have  an  abundance  of  fruit  buds  remain. 

The  apricot  bears  still  more  than  the  nectarine  on  spurs 
and  very  short  new  growths  on  the  interior  of  the  tree, 
thus  enabling  the  pruner  to  cut  back  still  more  largely  ol 
the  new  growth  on  the  outside  of  the  tree  with  material  ad- 
vantage to  its  productiveness. 

The  plum  family  would  come  next  in  the  tendency  to 
grow  its  fruit  on  spurs  alone,  with  very  little  tendency  to 
produce  fruit  on  the  previous  year's  growth.  These  spurs 
are  of  very  slow  growth,  and  only  an  inch,  more  or  less,  in 
length,  according  to  circumstances,  and  continue  to  be  pro- 
ductive from  year  to  year. 

The  pear  and  apple  come  next  in  the  order  of  the 
method  of  pruning  and  in  the  order  named.  The  pear  has 
more  of  a  tendency  to  fruit  on  the  tips  of  the  previous 
year's  growth  than  the  apple.  The  older  trees  of  each 
kind  fruit  almost  entirely  on  short  spurs  of  the  larger 
branches.  These  spurs  require  to  be  two  or  more^  years 
old  before  becoming  fruitful. 

We  thus  have  the  two  extremes  in  methods  of  fruit-bearing, 
the  peach  at  one  end  and  the  apple  at  the  other.  All  trees 
in  California  have  more  of  a  tendency  to  fruit  on  new  wood 
than  those  of  Eastern  States.  This  difference  in  pruning 
is  the  reason  for  difference  in  treatment.  It  can  readily  be 
seen  that  the  peach,  fruiting  only  on  wood  of  the  previous 
year's  growth,  bears  fruit  farther  away  fmm  the  body  of  the 
tree  each  year,  and  the  small  shoots  of  from  one-eighth  to 
three-sixteenths  in  diameter  begin  to  decline  when  the 
fruit  is  removed.  To  have  healthy  growth,  all  of  these 
small  branches  must  be  removed  the  first  winter  following 
their  fruiting,  when  there  is  a  greater  tendency  to  form 
small  new  growths  which  may  fruit  the  following  season. 
In  the  peach,  it  will  seldom  be  found  necessary  to  remove 
any  interior  branches,  except  suckers,  until  they  have  pro- 
duced a  crop,  when  they  will  begin  to  decline  and  should 
be  removed.  At  the  other  extreme,  the  apple  fruits  large- 
ly on  short  spurs  that  continue  to  bear  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  the  growth  of  these  spurs  should  be  encour- 
aged. Their  increase  in  number  and  strength  is  largely 
aided  by  judicious  thinning  and  cutting  back,  but  it  should 
be  remembered  that  any  tree  producing  fruit  mainly  on 
these  spurs,  if  they  grow  rapidly,  may  be  disappointing  in 
the  early  production  of  fruit  in  paying  quantities — in 
prunes,  for  instance,  which  are  naturally  good  growers, 
and  may  be  slow  in  the  formation  of  these  spurs. 

I  would  certainly  not  cut  peach  trees  back  less  than  one- 
half  in  the  winter  pruning,  and  our  trees  are  getting  too 
large  for  their  age  even  with  that  amount  of  pruning.  This 
has  suggested,  in  other  localities,  summer  pruning  or  short- 
ening in,  with  success  in  some  places.  So  far,  my  own  ex- 
perience is  favorable.  It  will  be  noticed  on  trees  kept 
growing  rapidly  that  the  fruit  buds  are  near  the  ends  of  the 
shoots,  and  it  seems  to  take  away  too  many  of  these  buds 
to  cut  back  one-half  in  the  winter-pruning,  but  by  cutting 
back  about  one-half  the  new  growth  in  August,  fruit  buds 
are  developed  lower  down,  and  where  they  would  not  be 
without  the  summer-pruning.  This  method  is  compara- 
tively new,  but  seems  worthy  of  trial  to  ascertain  what  is 
best.  Some  say,  however,  where  trees  are  not  growing 
rapidly,  this  method  is  not  advisable. 

With  the  aprirot,  summer-pruning  is  proven  to  be  almost 


a  necessity,  cutting  back  even  three-fourths  or  more  of  the 
season's  growth  about  August  ist.  Experience  teaches 
that  there  is  no  deciduous  fruit  tree  but  requires  thorough 
and  intelligent  pruning  for  long-continued  profitable  fruit- 
ing. No  pruning  may  produce  a  little  more  fruit  while  the 
tree  is  small,  but  such  treatment  reduces  the  later  fruitful- 
ness  with  heavy  compound  interest. 


EflUIT  fl^AF^KETING. 


A  Fruit  Growers  Union  Proposed  in  Florida. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  Florida  fruit  growers  are  in- 
clined to  move  in  the  same  line  upon  which  California 
growers  are  entering.  The  difficulties  to  be  met  seem 
identical  and  no  doubt  much  can  be  learned  by  mutual 
comparison  of  methods.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  general 
meeting  of  California  producers  will  be  held  in  Fresno 
next  week,  we  publish  an  account  of  the  organization  which 
the  Floridians  have  agreed  to  attempt. 

A  meeting  was  held  at  Jacksonville  the  middle  of  Jan- 
uary with  the  avowed  purpose  of  organizing. 

In  his  opening  address,  the  chairman,  Mr.  Delano,  said 
that  the  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  discuss  all  things  per- 
taining to  the  orange  industry,  such  as  transportation,  dis- 
tribution, commission,  etc.  He  stated  that  in  a  unity  of 
the  growers  there  was  great  strength,  and  suggested  that  a 
complete  organization  be  effected.  Previous  organizations 
had  been  attempted  in  the  interest  of  some  commission 
house  or  institution  of  a  like  character.  An  organization 
to  be  a  power  must  be  untrammeled  by  allegiance  to  any 
other  than  its  own  interests,  and  then  it  will  be  a  power  to 
rectify  the  abuses  which  its  members  are  made  to  suffer. 

The  committee  selected  to  suggest  a  plan  of  organiza- 
tion reported  the  following: 

The  time  has  come  when  the  fruit  growers  of  the  State 
of  Florida  must  take  steps  to  protect  their  own  interests. 
The  methods  of  marketing  the  crop  and  the  existing  rates 
and  facilities  for  transportation  are  anything  but  satisfac- 
tory, and  have  created  great  uneasiness  as  to  the  future 
prospects  of  the  fruit  business.  In  view  of  these  facts  and 
for  the  purpose  of  serving  the  interests  of  the  fruit  grower 
in  all  directions,  we,  fruit  growers,  here  assembled  in  Jack- 
sonville, the  14th  day  of  January,  1892,  do  most  urgently 
recommend  to  all  the  fruit  growers  of  the  State  to  meet  in 
their  respective  districts  and  organize  under  the  following 
articles: 

Article  i.  The  name  of  the  organization  shall  be  the 
Florida  Fruit  Growers'  Union. 

Article  2.  The  organization  at  large  shall  consist  of 
local  unions  and  county  and  State  conventions. 

Section  i.  Local  unions — The  local  union  shall  consist 
of  the  individual  fruit  growers  who  in  any  district  shall  band 
themselves  together  to  work  in  connection  with  the  county  and 
State  conventions  in  accordance  with  the  articles  and  rules  of 
the  organization.  To  become  and  continue  a  member  of 
the  local  union,  one  must  subscribe  to  the  articles  and 
rules  herein  laid  down,  and  pay  all  assessments  that  may 
be  made  by  a  m  jority  vote  of  the  local  union  or  State 
convention,  provided  that  no  single  assessment  shall  exceed 
$1,  and  not  more  than  two  such  assessments  shall  be 
made  in  any  single  year.  The  officers  of  the  local  unions 
shall  consist  of  a  president,  secretary  and  treasurer,  who 
shall  hold  office  for  one  year. 

The  regular  meeting  shall  be  held  once  a  month,  and 
extra  meetings  may  be  called  at  any  time  by  the  officers  of 
the  union. 

Sec.  2.  County  conventions — The  county  conventions 
shall  consist  of  delegates  to  be  elected  by  the  local  unions 
on  a  basis  of  representation  of  one  delegate  to  every  ten 
members,  providing  that  a  local  union  of  less  than  ten 
members  shall  be  entitled  to  one  delegate. 

The  officers  of  the  county  conventions  shall  be  a  presi- 
dent and  secretary,  to  be  elected  each  year.  The  meetings 
of  the  county  conventions  shall  be  held  on  the  first  Wednes- 
day in  April,  at  9  o'clock  A.  M.,  in  the  various  county  seats, 
excepting  the  first  convention,  which  shall  be  held  on  the 
first  Wednesday  in  March,  1892. 

Sec.  3.  State  conventions — The  State  conventions  shall 
consist  of  delegates  from  the  conventions  on  a  basis  of  rep- 
resentation of  one  delegate  for  every  two  local  unions,  pro- 
vided that  any  county  with  only  one  local  union  shall  be 
entitled  to  one  delegate.  The  officers  of  the  State  conven- 
tion shall  consist  of  a  president,  to  be  elected  each  year  by 
the  convention,  and  a  secretary  and  treasurer,  who  shall  be 
elected  by  the  board  of  directors. 

The  meetings  of  the  State  convention  shall  be  held  on 
the  second  Wednesday  of  April  of  each  year,  excepting 
the  first  convention  after  this  meeting,  which  shall  meet 
the  second  Wednesday  in  March,  1892,  at  9  a.  m.,  in  Jack- 
sonville. 

Sec.  4.  Board  of  directors — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
State  convention  to  elect  a  board  of  directors  who  shall 
have  the  entire  management  of  the  business  affairs  of  the 
State  organization.  The  officers  of  board  of  directors  shall 
consist  of  one  representative  from  each  county  containing 
a  local  union,  to  be  elected  annually  by  a  majority  vote  of 
the  State  convention. 

The  officers  of  the  board  of  directors  shall  be  a  presi- 
dent, secretary  and  treasurer  and  an  executive  committee 
to  be  elected  by  the  board.  The  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  board  of  directors  shall  also  be  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  the  State  convention. 

Article  3.  Section  i.  Every  member  of  the  Florida 
Fruit  Growers'  Union  shall  be  bound  by  personal  patron- 
age and  influence  to  do  all  he  can  to  forward  any  scheme 
set  on  foot  by  the  State  convention  or  board  of  directors 
for  the  advancement  of  the  fruit  interests  of  the  State. 

Sec.  2.  Any  article  or  section  of  this  constitution  can  be 
amended  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  convention  at  any 
annual  meeting. 

This  report  was  adopted  as  the  constitution  of  the  organ- 
ization. 
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The  Master's  Desk. 

E.  W.  DAVIS,  W.  M.  S.  G.  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

The  women  of  the  farm  have  many,  very  many  trying 
duties  to  perform.  They  are  not  only  expected  to  be 
splendid  cooks,  seamstresses,  dairy-maids,  butter-makers, 
housekeepers,  governesses,  teachers,  gardners,  poultry- 
raisers,  accountants,  advisers,  nurses  and  entertainers,  but 
they  are  frequently  expected  to  share  the  honors  of  the 
axe-man,  the  teamster,  the  shepherd  and  the  fireman. 
Truly,  the  duties  of  the  willing  housewife  are  manifold  and 
never  ending.  But  the  patient  matron  is  ever  ready  to  do 
her  full  share,  not  only  on  the  farm  and  in  the  house,  but 
she  is  foremost  in  doing  intelligently  and  willingly  a  good 
share  of  the  work  of  the  Grange.  The  dignity,  the  stabil- 
ity, the  prosperity,  and  the  promise  of  the  future,  great 
strength  and  honor  of  the  Grange  are  all  largely  due  to 
the  counsel,  devotion,  steadfastness  and  refining  influences 
of  woman.  To  the  women  of  the  Grange  every  husband- 
man extends  his  sincerest  gratitude,  and  though  he  may 
not  speak,  he  thinks.  All  honor  to  the  women  of  the 
Grange. 

There  are  many  people  in  the  world  who  are  constantly 
doing  good,  but  who  never  get  any  public  recognition  of 
the  service  rendered.  Then  there  is  another  class,  who  are 
continually  getting  praise  for  things  they  never  did,  and 
honor  for  words  they  never  wrote  or  spoke.  It  is  too 
bad  that  such  a  condition  of  affairs  exists.  It  is  especially 
bad  that  the  latter  condition  exists  so  universally  as  it  does 
exist.  The  ordinary  politician  of  our  day  seems  to  raisehim- 
self  into  office,  most  frequently,  by  the  things  he  never  said 
or  did.  It  is  always  what  he  \s  gotn^  to  do  that  makes  him 
the  successful  candidate — the  winning  horse  if  you  please. 
Isn't  this  wrong?  Why  not  select  for  office  a  man,  a 
farmer,  or  carpenter,  or  blacksmith,  or  miller,  or  miner,  or 
shoemaker,  or  some  one  of  that  class,  who  has  done  some- 
thing ?  Give  him  the  honor  and  put  on  him  the  respon- 
sibility I  The  men  of  family  and  with  homes  have  as 
much  to  induce  them  to  be  faithful,  to  be  honest  and  to 
be  worthy  as  any  men  on  earth  can  have.  Then  let  us  see 
to  it  that  such  men  get  our  votes,  our  help,  our  approval. 

California,  Illinois  and  Pennsylvania  are  the  only  three 
states  in  the  Union  that  have  each  appropriated  $300,000 
for  the  World's  Fair.  Now  the  conundrum  is  which  State 
will  make  the  best  display  ?  Gentlemen  of  the  California 
World's  Fair  Commission,  here  is  your  opportunity. 
Outdo  the  sister  States  of  Illinois  and  Pennsylvania.  You 
have  the  State  with  equal,  or  better  resources;  you  have 
the  coin;  now  display  the  tact,  energy,  economy  and  the 
success  will  be  ours.  Otherwise  we  will  have  spent  our 
money  in  vain. 

Will  not  the  farmers  of  Solano  county  have  a  Farmers' 
Institute?  It  will  cost  you  nothing  except  hall  rent  and 
local  expense.  The  State  University — Agricultural  De- 
partment— will  furnish  the  speakers.  Both  Prof.  Hilgard 
and  Prof  Wickson  are  at  your  command.  Let  me  sug- 
gest that  Worthy  Master  Kline  of  Dixon  Grange,  and 
Worthy  Master  Ashley  of  Vacaville  Grange  arrange  for  a 
Farmers'  Institute  to  be  held  at  early  date  at  Suisun. 
Brother  J.  H.  Bauman  of  Suisun  can  be  relied  on  for  help 
sure. 

Keep  an  eye  on  those  of  your  public  men  who  have  con- 
trol of  the  expense  account !  See  where  the  money  goes  ! 
Does  your  Road  Fund  go  on  the  roads;  the  School  Fund 
into  the  schools;  the  Indigent  Fund  to  the  hospital,  and  so 
on?  Or  does  a  good  share  of  each  of  these  and  the 
other  funds  go  to  well-fed  and  well-clad  office-holders  ? 
Keep  an  eye  on  the  county  and  on  the  State  "  Cash  Box  !  " 

Public  affairs  should  be  run  on  an  economic,  not  par- 
simonious basis.  Get  one  hundred  cents  of  value  for 
every  dollar  of  public  money  spent.  That  is  the  way  we 
try  to  run  our  private  business. 

Owing  to  ill  health  Sister  Mary  T.  Merrill  declines  to 
serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Woman's  Work, 
but  she  will  gladly  work  as  a  member  of  the  Committee, 
In  the  meantime,  and  till  the  Committee  shall  do  other- 
wise, let  Sister  Hattie  S.  Jones  of  Yuba  City  Grange  act 
as  Chairman.  I  hope  the  Committee  will  at  once  get  to 
work  for  the  good  of  the  order. 

Sister  C.  E.  Kinney  begs  to  be  excused  from  active 
duty  as  one  of  the  Committee  on  Womans  Work.  She 
says  that  since  her  home  is  so  far  from  the  Grange  centre, 
it  is  very  difficult  for  her  to  meet  with  the  other  members 
of  the  Committee  or  with  any  of  the  subordinate  granges. 
When  we  remember  the  good  work  Sister  Kinney  has  done, 
and  when  we  scop  to  realize  the  difficulties  mentioned,  it 
seems  but  fair  to  excuse  Sister  from  active  work  on  the  Com- 
mittee. We  feel  she  will  help  the  women  of  the  Grange  at 
any  time,  even  though  relieved  of  Committee  duty. 

Duty  before  pleasure  all  the  time.  Do  your  duty  by 
the  Grange.  Do  your  duty  to  your  neighbor.  Take  duty 
with  you  all  through  the  year;  yes,  keep  companion  duty 
on  guard  at  all  times;  and  my  word  for  it,  you  will  have 
that  welcome  plaudit,  "  Well  done."  Then  let  duty  be 
your  watchword,  your  password  and  your  by-word. 


GiVB  IT  Good  Attention.— The  Constitutions,  By- 
laws, circulars  and  blank  applications  for  membership  of 
the  Patrons'  Relief  Association  have  just  been  forwarded 
to  each  Grange  in  California.  Let  every  Grange  devote 
time  to  the  matter  of  discussing  and  joining  the  Associa- 
tion. We  think  it  is  believed  to  be  based  on  a  safe  plan 
and  well  calculated  to  greatly  benefit  each  member  that 
joins  it  and  prove  a  solid  help  in  the  progress  of  the  Order. 


Theke  is  »  probability  that  the  Execufive  Committee 
of  the  BtHte  Grange  will  hold  a  special  session  this  week. 


Vaca  Valley  Grange. 

Past  Master  Flint  recently  installed  the  officers  of  this 
Grange  and  speaks  highly  of  the  pleasant  time  and  har- 
vest feast  had  on  the  occasion,  saying:  "On?  feature  of 
this  Grange  is  they  have  a  worthy  sister  for  their  Master. 
I  hope  the  result  will  be  as  encouraging  as  it  was  to  Wat- 
sonville  Grange  when  they  tried  the  innovation  of  electing 
a  sister  to  the  mastership. 

After  the  installation  the  writer  gave  them  a  thirty  min- 
utes' talk  on  the  objects  and  aims  of  the  Grange,  how  to 
gain  membership  and  make  it  beneficial  to  the  farmers. 

Several  short  speeches  were  made  and  one  especially  to 
the  point. 

I  do  not  know  of  a  place  in  California  where  there 
should  be  so  large  a  Grange  and  that  should  bring  such 
benefit  to  its  members  as  one  in  this  valley.  The  valley 
and  the  side-hills  are  one  continuous  orchard  and  vine- 
yard for  miles  and  miles.  Land  is  so  precious  they  can 
soarcely  spare  enough  for  their  buildings.  They  do  not 
grow  the  hay  and  grain  they  consume,  and  little  attention 
is  paid  to  house  gardening. 

It  must  be  an  interesting  sight  to  be  in  this  valley  at  the 
height  of  harvest  time. 

The  first  conundrum  that  I  proposed  to  these  fruit- 
growers was,  where  do  you  get  your  help  to  harvest  these 
vast  acres  of  orchards?  If  Congress  continues  to  cinch 
the  Chinese,  field-labor  will  be  so  scarce  and  dear  in  a  few 
years  that  there  will  be  no  profit  in  fruit  culture. 

I  was  most  hospitably  entertained  by  Brother  Ashley 
and  family  at  their  home,  one  and  a  half  miles  from  the 
village,  on  an  elevation  where  it  gave  a  fine  view  of  the 
valley  and  surroundings. 

In  the  morning  a  young  brother  gave  a  party  of  four  of 
us  a  fine  ride  in  the  valley  behind  a  pair  of  high-headed, 
prancing  buckskin  colts.  I  return  my  thanks  and  appre- 
ciation to  the  young  brother  (let  me  whisper  it  to  the  young 
sister  grangers  that  he  is  keeping  a  bachelor's  home),  and 
the  other  genial  companions  that  made  this  ride  so  pleasant. 

D,  F. 


[Corrected  Publication  ] 

Executive  Committee  Resolutions. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  at  the  recent 
session  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  S.  G.  of  Cal. : 

Whereas.  Our  Worthy  Master  has  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
Order  a  large  amount  of  labor,  and  is  being  constantly  called  on 
to  visit  Granges,  and  whereas  he  has  heretofore  expended  his  own 
naeans;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  he  use  his  discretion  in  making  visits  to  subordi- 
nate Granges,  and  that  his  expenses  be  paid  out  of  the  Lecture  Fund. 

Whereas  It  is  important  that  our  Worthy  Lecturer  make  an 
active  canvass  of  the  State  in  the  interest  of  the  Order;  organizing, 
reorganizing  and  lecturing  Granges: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  presentation  of  his  itemized  bill  of  ex- 
penses, this  Executive  Committee  will  admit  the  same  and  allow  him 
three  dollars  per  day  for  the  time  actually  spent  in  such  work.  All 
such  bills  shall  be  presented  monthly. 

To  make  the  copy  plainer  for  the  compositor  for  our 
publication  last  week,  we  had  the  above  resolutions  type- 
written. The  type  writer,  who  is  usually  very  correct,  un- 
fortunately substituted  the  word  "  Master  "  for  "  Lecturer '' 
in  the  second  resolution — a  mistake  we  sincerely  regret. 


National  Grange  for  Free  Silver. 

A  dispatch  from  Washington  City  dated  9th  inst  says: 
"  At  the  bearing  before  the  House  Committee  on  Coinage, 
Weights  and  Measures  to-day,  Leonard  Rhone,  repre- 
senting the  Legislative  Committee  of  the  National  Grange, 
said  the  American  farmer  was  asking  silver  to  be  restored 
to  the  position  it  occupied  prior  to  1873.  The  increased 
vflume  of  money,  he  said,  meant  the  enhancement  of 
prices.  He  wanted  Congress  to  protect  the  legal-tender 
qualification  of  money  issued  by  the  Government,  so  he 
could  not  be  compelled  to  make  his  payments  in  one  form 
of  money  only.  Rhone  said  the  free  coinage  of  silver 
would  go  a  great  way  toward  bringing  it  into  a  parity  with 
gold.  Even  if  all  that  was  said  against  free  coinage  were 
true,  the  farmer  would  not  lose  anything,  because  there 
was  no 'time  the  farmer  was  so  well  off  as  in  1865,  when 
there  was  a  depreciated  currency.  He  favored  the  free 
coinage  of  both  gold  and  silver." 

Notice. 

To  the  Patrons  of  San  Joaquin  Co.  Pomona  Grange  : 
The  regular  meeting  of  the  above  Grange  will  be  held  in 
Lodi  Hall,  Thursday,  Feb.  25th,  commencing  at  10  A.  M. 
Installation  of  officers,  conferring  the  degree,  with  an 
evening  session,  and  other  important  business  to  the  Pa- 
trons; the  afternoon  session  open  to  all  fourth  degree  mem- 
bers. The  Worthy  Master  of  the  State  Grange  will  be 
present.    Fraternally,  J.  D.  Huffman,  Sec'y. 

Not  His  Fault. — In  a  private  letter  of  Feb.  2d,  Past 
Master  Overhiser  mentioned  the  meeting  of  Lockeford 
Grange  for  Feb.  6th,  adding  :  "  Will  install  and  have  a 
feast."  Thinking  he  was  overmodest,  we  appropriated  the 
information,  and  to  round  out  the  sentence,  gave  it  to  our 
readers  as  follows :  "  I  will  install  officers  and  we  will 
have  a  Harvest  Feast."  Bro.  Overhiser  did  install  the 
oififi^rs  and  partake  of  the  Harvest  Feast,  yet  it  is  due  him 
tOiMiji.  he  did  not  write  (before  being  invited  to  officiate)  the 
"big  I,"  etc.  ""--I  '  

W.  L.  OvERHiSEB,  P.  M.,  and  G.  P.  Loucks  of  the 
State  Grange  Executive  Committee  visited  our  oflBce  on 
Tuesday.  Bro.  Overhiser  speaks  encouragingly  of  Grange 
interests  in  Placer  and  Nevada  counties,  of  which  we  hope 
to  have  more  to  say  soon. 

Several  Grange  Commtjnicationb  have  been  delayed 
publication  for  want  of  space,  which  will  appear  later. 

San  Joaquin  has  probably  the  largest  number  of  active 
Grangers  of  any  county  in  the  State. 


Pure  Food  Bills. 

We  have  received  from  Alexander  }.  Wedderburn,  Chair- 
man of  the  Legislative  Committee  Virginia  State  Grange, 
the  subjoined  blank  petitions  to  Congress,  with  a  request 
that  the  same  be  signed  by  members  of  the  Grange  and 
others  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  the  bills  named;  the  peti- 
tion to  be  forwarded  to  Hon.  Wm.  M.  Springer,  Chairman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Washington,  D.  C,  or  to  some  Representative  or 
Senator  from  this  State,  requesting  that  the  petitions  be 
duly  presented  to  Congress.  It  is  alsj  recommended  that 
individuals  write  to  their  representatives  in  Congress, 
urging  the  passage  of  the  bills. 

The  substance  of  these  bills  has  been  repeatedly  endorsed 
by  the  National  Grange.  They  simply  advocate  pure  and 
honest  food,  drugs,  liquors  and  lard,  and  their  passage 
means  the  saving  of  millions  each  year  to  the  farmers. 

The  petitions  printed  herewith  can,  for  convenience,  be 
clipped  out  and  pasted  on  suitable  writing  paper,  for  re- 
ceiving signatures. 

Petition  in  Favor  of  Pure  Lard. 

The  undersigned  respectfully  urge  upon  Congress  the  prompt  con- 
sideration and  passage  of  House  of  Representatives  Bill  No.  395,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Brosius,  and  designated  a  bill  "  Defiaing  Lard  and 
Imposing  a  Tax  on  Manufacturers  of  Compound  I.ird." 

Your  petitioners  rps'd<»  in  

County,  in  th*-  Congressional  District  in 

the  State  o'    

SIGNATURES. 

Petition  In  Favor  of  Pure  Food". 

'/'o  Ihe A merican  Congress:  —The undersigned  petitioners  residingin 

 County, 

 Congressional  District  in  the 

State  of  respectfully  urge  the  prompt 

passage  of  the  Paddock  or  the  Edmunds  Pure  Food  Bill,  or  some 
similar  measure,  to  protect  the  people  against  the  adulteration  of  food 
and  drugs. 

The  Patrons'  Relief  Association  Board  of  Direc- 
tors will  meet  at  No.  1304  Franklin  street,  Oakland,  Feb. 
15th,  at  10  A.  M. 


Capturing  the  Alliance. 

Chicago,  Feb.  9. — The  Inter  Ocean  will  publish  to-mor- 
row a  two-column  expose  of  an  alleged  scheme  whereby 
the  National  Cordage  Trust,  through  connivance  with  a 
number  of  the  leading  Alliance  officials,  is  attempting  to 
get  control  of  not  only  all  the  present  Alliance  stores  in  the 
country,  but  4000  additional  ones  the  trust  proposes  start- 
ing. Statements  are  made  by  D.  M.  Fullwiler,  the  State 
Business  Agent  for  the  Alliance  in  Illinois;  E.  E.  Whipple 
of  the  Whipple  Harrow  Company,  St.  Johns.  Mich.,  and 
William  Deering  &  Sons  of  Chicago  that  place  certain 
prominent  Alliance  leaders  in  a  compromising  position. 
Alonzo  Wardall,  a  member  of  the  National  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Farmers'  Alliance  and  Industrial  Union,  ad- 
mits, so  the  Inter  Ocean  says,  that  he  is  hired  by  the  Na- 
tional Union  Company,  the  agency  through  which  the  cor- 
dage company  is  operating,  and  he  also  admitted  to  E.  E. 
Whipple  that  he  thought  the  National  Cordage  Company 
is  behind,  or  largely  interested  in,  the  National  Union,  as 
he  (Wardall)  knew  that  Mr.  Waterbury.  the  National  Cor- 
dage President,  gave  his  check  to  the  Union  Company  last 
summer  for  $125,000,  and  he  (Wardall)  had  it  in  his  pos- 
session several  days,  showing  the  "boys"  while  in  New 
York  last  June. 

buying  up  the  agents. 
This  June  meeting  was  the  secret  one  that  the  National 
Union  had  called  of  all  the  State  Alliance  business  agents 
it  had  induced  into  the  scheme,  that  company  paying  all 
the  expenses.  At  this  meeting  McCune,  the  Chairman  of 
the  National  Executive  Committee  and  editor  of  the  Na- 
tional Economist;  Coffeen,  the  State  business  agent  for  Il- 
linois, F.  M.  B.  A.;  George  G.  Close,  the  State  agent  for 
Dakota;  Alonzo  Wardall;  Cole,  the  president  of  the  Michi- 
gan Alliance,  and  the  business  agents  for  a  dozen  other 
States  were  present,  and  from  Wardall's  statement  to 
Whipple,  all  were  conversant  with  the  relation  of  the  Na- 
tional Cordage  Trust  to  the  scheme.  It  is  also  stated  that 
Whipple  has  a  letter  from  President  Waterbury  of  the  Na- 
tional Cordage  Company,  stating  that  they  are  largely  in- 
terested in  the  Union  Company,  and  highly  recommending 
it.  The  part  of  the  scheme  that  has  appealed  so  power- 
fully to  the  Alliance  agents  is  the  commission  of  1-2  of  i 
per  cent  allowed  to  the  State  agents  for  all  goods  sold  in 
their  territory.  It  is  asserted  that  the  National  Union 
Company  is  preparing  to  capture  the  St.  Louis  conference 
on  the  22d  inst.,  and  get  an  indorsement.  This,  the  Inter 
Ocean  says,  will  be  strongly  opposed  by  many  of  the  Alli- 
ance men  and  some  of  the  strongest  papers  in  the  organ- 
ization. 

Resolutions  by<tbe  Merced  Alliance. 

To  THE  Editor:— The  Merced  Co.  F.  A.  &  I.  U.  met 
at  Los  Banos,  Jan.  28th.  The  Committee  on  Resolutions 
submitted  the  following,  which  were  duly  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  our  County  Alliance  and  the  Sub  Alliances  of 
Merced  county,  Cal.,  indorse  the  principles  and  demands  of  our 
Stale  and  National  Alliance. 

Resolved,  That  our  State  President  Marion  Cannon's  circular  on 
the  Nicaragua  canal  be  earnestly  studied  by  the  various  Alliances  of 
this  county,  and  that  we  heartily  agree  with  him  that  government 
ownership  of  the  canal  for  the  people  be  insisted  upon  and  that  we 
agree  that  a  controlling  interest  in  thi  canal  by  moneyed  monopoly 
is  detrimental  to  our  very  existence  as  a  State  and  nation. 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  upon  the  various  Alliances  of  Merced 
county  the  imperative  necessity  of  taking  steps  to  revive  the  latent  in- 
terest in  our  Order,  and  that  we  request  our  State  President  to  send 
us  a  Lecturer  and  Organizer  to  devote  his  time  and  talents  to  increase 
the  number  of  Alliances  and  to  encourage  existing  ones. 
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^^^GRiCULTURAL  X^OTES. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Alameda. 

Crops  in  thb  Hills.— Hay  wards  Journal:  E.  R.  Jensen  says: 
"The  outlook  this  year  was  never  more  promising.  We  have 
had  excellent  weather  to  get  the  grain  in,  and  the  ground  was 
never  in  such  fine  condition  as  this  spring.  About  all  the 
grain  will  be  planted  this  week,  and  the  acreage  seeded  is 
larger  than  former  years.  Common  barley  is  the  main  crop,  as 
the  price  the  last  few  years  has  more  than  held  its  own.  With 
ordinary  rains  the  hills  will  make  a  good  showing  this  year. 

Butte. 

FKnr  Notes.— Oroville  Register:  From  almost  every  quarter 
we  hear  of  the  planting  of  additional  fru.t  trees  and  vines.  It 
would  seem  that  fruit-growing  would  some  day  be  overdone, 
bnt  there  are  no  signs  of  halting  at  present.  Peaches  take  the 
lead  in  the  countv,  but  apricots,  early  apples,  oranges,  figs  and 
olives  all  come  in  for  a  good  showing.  It  is  probable  that  of 
olives  alone  there  will  be  not  less  than  250  or  300  acres  set  out 
this  year.  We  call  to  mind  at  this  minute  154  acres  that  we 
know  will  be  planted,  and  this  is  probably  not  one-half  of  the 
total  acreage.  We  give  below  the  list  of  the  diflferent  fruits 
growing  upon  the  200-acre  orchard  of  White,  Cooley  &  Curtis 
and  E.  H.  Hudson,  with  the  number  of  trees  of  each  variety: 
Rod  May  peaches,  100;  Hale's  early,  500;  Foster,  1700;  Muir, 
1000;  Susquehanna,  1500;  late  Crawford,  900;  Tuscan  cling,  1500; 
orange  cling,  1000;  California  cling,  1500;  Golden  State  almonds, 
650:  IXL  almonds,  650;  paper  shell  almonds,  700;  peach  apricot, 
1200;  Hemskirk,  800;  royal  apricot,  1000;  Bartlett  pears,  1200; 
French  prunes,  650;  white  Adriatic  figs,  132;  budded  oranges, 
72;  vines,  50.  This  gives  115  acres  in  peaches;  35  of  apricots,  30 
of  almonds,  15  of  Bartlett  pears,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
orchard  in  French  prunes  and  white  Adriatic  figs. 

Grow  Liquorice. — Biggs  Argus:  The  man  who  will  plant 
two  acres  to  liquorice  root  on  such  soil  as  is  found  along  the 
Feather  river  can  harvest  a  good  income  every  year.  The  root 
grows  wonderfully  fast,  and,  in  running  in  every  direction 
when  planted  in  mellow  soil,  soon  makes  a  solid  mat  of  roots, 
which  can  be  cut  and  prepared  for  market  while  the  soil  re- 
mains rooted  right  along.  The  root  is  used  in  many  cough 
medicines,  in  manufacturing  plug  chewing  tobacco,  etc.,  and 
always  brings  a  good  jjrice.  The  writer  knows  that  it  will  do 
well  here,  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  planted  about  a  dozen  cut- 
tings in  his  yard  a  few  years  ago,  and  now  the  yard  is  matted 
with  roots  for  about  200  feet  and  in  adobe  soil. 

Contra  Costa. 

Chop  Prospects. — R.  G.  Dean,  Brentwood,  writes  Feb.  6th,  as 
an  item  of  interest:  The  season  is  generally  accepted  as  pro- 
pitious, though  only  about  five  inches  of  rain  have  fallen  to 
date;  but  a  sufiBcient  downpour  to  wet  the  ground  through 
would  relieve  much  anxiety  now  existing  as  to  the  season's 
output  of  grain.  The  area  sown  to  wheat  and  barley  will  be 
unusually  large,  owing  to  the  remarkably  favorable  weather, 
and  with  the  present  and  future  promise,  we  confidently  look 
forward  to  an  abundant  harvest. 

Fresno. 

A  Foothill  Olive  Orchard. — Central  Calif omian:  Last  win- 
ter H.  8.  Williams  set  out  quite  a  number  of  olive  trees  on  a 
foothill  ranch  which  he  owns,  near  Raymond,  in  the  northern 
part  of  this  couBty.  They  thrived  so  well  that  Mr.  Williams 
has  decided  to  largely  increase  the  size  of  the  orchard  this 
spring,  and  he  expecta  to  set  out  6000  additional  trees.  He 
owns  nearly  a  section  of  land,  fully  three-fourths  of  which,  it 
is  thought,  will  grow  olives  to  perfection,  and  the  whole  body 
will  eventually  be  turned  into  an  olive  plantation  if  success 
crowns  the  present  venture.  There  is  little  doubt  now  but  that 
olives  can  be  grown  almost  anywhere  in  the  foothill  section  of 
Fresno  county,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  such  enterprising  men  as 
H.  8.  Williams  turning  their  attention  to  olive  culture. 

Pbomisins  Outlook  for  Apricots.  —  Central  Californian: 
Never  before  have  apricot  trees  of  this  section  given  brighter 
promise  at  this  season  of  the  year  for  a  bountiful  yield.  The 
Dranches  are  as  full  of  swelling  fruit  buds  as  it  is  possible  for 
them  to  be,  and  unless  frosty  or  freezing  weather  comes  at  the 
critical  lime,  Fresno  county  orchardiats  will  have  a  crop  of 
apricots  worth  having  this  year. 

Kern. 

Vise  and  Tree  Notes  at  Rosedale. — Cor.  Bakersfield  Echo: 
The  pruning  of  vineyards  is  progressing  rapidly.  The  pruners 
from  Fresno  are  surprised  at  the  immense  growth  of  the  two 
year  vines,  saying  they  have  never  seen  anything  to  equal  it  In 
their  past  experience.  While  the  growth  of  vines  has  been 
marvelous,  is  it  not  possible  that  too  large  a  portion  of  the 
vitality  of  the  vines  will  be  absorbed  by  the  wood  and  leave  a 
less  proportion  for  fruiting?  Another  season  will  doubtless 
prove  the  matter  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  satisfactorily.  Quite  a 
large  acreage  of  Bartlett  pears  will  be  set  this  season,  as  it  has 
been  proven  in  other  localities  that  ground  too  wet  or  charged 
too  heavily  with  alkali  to  grow  vines  or  other  fruits  success- 
fully, is  well  adapted  for  pears.  While  alkali  ground  is  not 
recommended  for  pears,  pears,  it  seems,  are  recommended  for 
alkali  groand. 

A  Moving  Brush  Burner. — Echo:  R.  Frisselle,  superinten- 
dent of  ihe  Rosedale  vineyard,  has  a  convenient  way  of  dis- 
posing of  the  brush  cut  from  grape  vines.  It  is  a  big  sheet-iron 
box,  mounted  on  low  wheels  and  drawn  by  a  team.  In  this  a 
fire  is  started,  and  as  the  team  moves  slowly  across  the  field, 
two  men  pitch  the  brush  into  the  box  to  be  burned.  The  heat 
of  the  fire  does  no  injury  to  the  vines  and  much  time  and  labor 
are  saved. 

Promising  Crop  Prospbcts.- jEcAo:  We  have  had  a  good  rain 
during  the  past  week  and  still  the  weather  remains  warm. 
Rain  fell  almost  continuously  from  dark  to  dawn  Saturday 
night,  giving  the  ground  a  good  wetting.  Another  storm  took 
place  Sunday  night,  and  a  light  shower  fell  Monday  night. 
The  weather  is  unusually  warm  and  feed  is  growing  very 
rapidly.  Grain  that  has  beeri  making  a  slow  growth  for  a 
month  past,  will  now  just  rush  along,  and  the  outlook  for  a 
good  crop  is  very  promising.  Perhaps  never  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  county  has  there  been  as  gieat  an  acreage  of  grain 
in  the  county  as  this  year.  Much  of  this  is  on  irrigated  land, 
and  hence  independent  of  rains,  but  the  showers  will  not  hurt 
it  any.  In  the  mountain  valleys  and  on  the  plains  above  the 
ditches,  the  rain  was  needed  and  timely. 

Los  Angeles. 

The  Oranoe  MOVE.ME.VT.—L.  A.  £z/>r«»;  The  rains  have  in- 
terfered iiiatfinally  with  the  movement  of  oranges.  The  or- 
chardista  have  not  been  able  to  pick  the  fruit  ant?  the  proba- 
bilitie'  are  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  pick  and  pack  fruit  for 
several  weeks  to  come.  All  the  fruit  that  was  packed  and  wait- 
ing transf^ortation  was  carried  by  th(fcSantaFe  eastward. 

Extensive  Prrpak\  rio.vg  for  thf.  Citrus  Fair. — L.  A.  Express 
On  Saturday,  F«^b.  6,  the  f>eople  of  Santa  Ana  held  a  public 
meeting  U>  decide  upon  their  design  for  the  Citrus  Fair.  Simi- 
lar meetings  will  uke  place  at  Pasadena  and  Glendora.  The 
Vernon  horticnl'nristfl  are  already  at  work  on  their  design. 
Secretary  Willard,  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  is  sending  out 


premium  lists  to  prominent  citrus  growers.  He  is  daily  receiv- 
ing applications  for  space,  and  according  to  present  indications, 
the  next  fair  may  eclipse  all  previous  citrus  exhibitions.  La 
Canada  desires  the  same  position  as  that  assigned  to  her  last 
year.  The  Santa  Barbara  Art  Leather  Company  will  make  a 
fine  display,  and  San  Diego  will  send  a  large  exhibit. 

Monterey. 

Increased  Land  Seeded. — Monrovia  Messenger:  A  note  from 
Salinas  says  that  never  in  the  history  of  Monterey  county  has 
there  been  so  large  an  acreage  sown  to  cereals,  and  never  has 
the  same  been  put  in  better  condition.  The  ground,  on  account 
of  the  December  rains,  has  been  placed  in  a  condition  to 
enable  farmers  to  plow  and  sow.  The  land  being  seeded  under 
very  favorable  auspices,  the  soil  being  thoroughly  pulverized, 
less  moisture  is  needed  than  when  the  ground  is  broke  up 
badly. 

Orange. 

Favorable  TO  P  TATO  Planting. — Garden  Grove  cor.  Santa 
Ana  Herald:  The  late  rains  have  made  it  possible  for  the 
ranchers  to  plant  early  potatoes  for  the  Eastern  markets,  and  a 
great  many  are  intending  to  do  so. 

Sacramento. 

State  Fair  Notes. — Record- Union:  The  adjourned  annual 
meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  was  held  February 
4th,  at  which  Hon.  Frederick  Cox  was  unanimously  chosen  as 
President  for  the  ensuing  year,  G.  W.  Hancock  reelected  Super- 
intendent of  the  Park,  and  Hon.  Chris  Green  reelected  Super- 
intendent of  the  Pavilion.  Director  Green  moved  that  all 
standing  committees  be  named  by  the  President  by  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Board,  together  with  a  committee  of  five  on 
Premium  List ;  also  the  same  number  as  a  Committee  on  Speed 
Programme.  'The  State  Fair  for  1892  was  set  for  the  first  Mon- 
day (the  5th)  in  September,  to  continue  two  weeks,  the  racing 
and  stock  exhibition  to  open  on  Thursday  of  the  first  week, 
and  to  continue  nine  days.  It  was  ordered  that  the  rental  of 
stalls  at  Agricultural  Park  for  the  season  of  1892,  beginning 
March  1st,  be  fixed  as  follows  (the  new  Cottage  Stables  to  be 
reserved  entirely  until  fair  time):  Stalls  in  the  old  Cottage  S'a- 
bles  and  new  annex,  $2  each  per  month,  and  all  others  at  $1 
per  stall  per  month.  Parties  renting  $2  stalls,  and  entering 
horses  in  races  at  the  State  Pair,  to  receive  $1  rebate  for  every 
month  paid  for  such  horse  or  horses  entered.  Owing  to  the 
heavy  repair  expenses  each  season  of  stalls  used  (and  abused) 
by  occupants,  it  was  deemed  important  to  make  these  rates, 
and  they  will  be  strictly  enforced.  The  Board  agreed  to  give 
the  usual  two,  three  and  four-year-old  trotting  purses,  and  two, 
three  and  four-year-old  pacing  purses.  Entries  for  the  2:30 
class  to  close  March  15th.    The  Board  adjourned  to  March  21st. 

Hop  Farming  Notes. — News:  Sacramento  hop  growers  are 
plowing  in  some  of  the  early  yards,  though  trellising  is  what 
claims  the  attention  of  most  of  the  ranchers.  There  is  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  trellises,  and  in  many  fields  the 
old  poles  are  being  hauled  up  to  the  farm  house  for  fire  wood, 
to  give  place  to  cedar  posts  and  wire  or  twine.  The  Sacra- 
mento valley  can  now  show  some  of  the  finest  and  most  sub- 
stantial trellises  on  the  Coast. 

San  Benito. 

Profits  in  Cheese. — Hollister  Advance:  The  following  is  the 
annual  report  for  1891  of  F.  Vile's  cheese  factory  at  San  Felipe: 
Total  number  pounds  of  milk  received,  457,998  ;  total  number 
pounds  of  cheese  made,  50,625 ;  highest  price  received  per 
pound,  16i  cents  ;  lowest,  10  cents  ;  average  gross  price  per  100 
pounds,  $13  29 ;  average  net  price  per  100  pounds,  $12.09 ;  aver- 
age number  pounds  of  milk  to  one  pound  of  cheese,  9.04 ;  aver- 
age net  price  to  producer  per  100  pounds  of  milk,  $1.13  and 
4-5ths  ;  cost  of  making,  per  100  pounds  of  cheese,  $1.80 ;  num- 
ber of  cows  milked,  82;  average  net  income  per  Cow,  $63.50. 

San  Bernardino. 

Twenty-Eighth  District  Agricultural  Fair. — San  Bernar- 
dino Times-Index:  The  28th  Agricultural  District  Fair,  to  be 
held  at  Colton  on  Monday,  February  22d,  and  continuing  five 
days,  offers  a  splendid  list  of  premiums.  For  best  individual 
display  of  oranges,  $100  premium  is  offered  as  first  prize;  $90 
to  the  second,  and  so  on  up  to  the  seventh  prize,  which  is  $40. 
Passing  to  the  stock  list  we  notice  that  the  best  trotting  stal- 
lion is  oflfered  a  prize  of  $10.  Eight  prizes  are  offered  for  best 
horses  of  all  kinds  or  a  total  of  $70.  All  of  these  prizes  foot  up 
to  just  the  amount  offered  to  the  fourth  best  individual  dis- 
play of  oranges.  Twenty  dollars  is  the  total  amount  offered  to 
neat  foot  animals ;  $15  to  sheep;  $10  to  swine.  It  is  not  our 
intention  to  disparage  the  orange  industry.  It  is  the  principal 
industry  in  the  county,  but  we  think  that  the  time  has  come 
to  pay  more  attention  to  the  improvement  of  stock,  especially 
of  dairy  cattle.  If  this  county  is  lacking  in  any  particular  agri- 
cultural industry  it  is  in  the  character  of  its  dairy  cows.  There 
are  hundreds  of  orchardists  in  this  pounty  who  ought  to  keep 
one  cow  at  least  to  supply  the  family  with  sweet  butter  and 
milk,  and  there  are  others  who  ought  to  keep  chickens,  ducks 
and  turkeys  to  keep  down  the  grasshoppers  and  insect  pests 
that  damage  the  fruit  crops.  Now,  the  Agricultural  Associa- 
tion is  intended  to  encourage  all  these  industries  and  to  awaken 
public  sentiment  to  the  importance  of  paying  more  attention 
to  them.  It  is  too  late  to  modify  the  premium  list  off'ered  this 
year,  but  if  similar  premiums  were  offered  for  the  best  milch 
cows  to  those  being  off'ered  for  the  best  oranges,  $100,  $90  and 
so  on  to  $40  for  the  seventh  prize,  this  county  in  a  few  years 
would  have  thousands  of  cattle  whe'-e  there  are  now  only  hun- 
dreds. A  similar  result  would  follow  in  the  poultry  yard.  Let 
us  build  up  some  of  these  industries  that  are  now  neglected. 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

Crop  Prospects. — San  Miguel  Courier:  The  season  so  far  has 
been  one  of  the  most  promising  we  have  had  for  several  years. 
The  first  rain  came  early  enough  and  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
enable  the  farmers  to  do  their  plowing  in  good  shape.  The 
rain  has  come  in  showers  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  interfere  with 
plowing.  Many  thousands  of  acres  have  been  seeded,  and  hun- 
dreds of  acres  of  new  ground  have  been  broken  this  winter. 
The  acreage  is  greater  than  ever  before,  and  with  the  usual 
spiing  showers,  the  yield  will  be  equal  to  that  of  any  previous 
year.  The  crop  prospect  considered  from  all  points  never  was 
better  than  at  present.  Indications  point  to  a  most  prosperous 
year  for  the  upper  Salinas  vallej'. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Glanderbd  Horses.— Santa  Ynez  Argus:  Dr.  A.  E.  Buzard, 
veterinary  surgeon  of  San  Francisco,  is  here  in  compliance  with 
the  request  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  to  investigate  matters 
in  regard  to  the  existence  of  glanders  or  other  contagious  dis- 
eases among  the  horses  of  this  section.  It  is  reported  that  sev.- 
eral  parties  have  glandered  stock  in  their  possession  which 
they  refuse  to  destroy,  f  the  report  is  found  to  be  true,  the 
law  will  be  vigorously  enforced,  and  the  penalty  for  this  offense 
is  very  severe.  Dr.  Buzard  writes:  ''  Had  eight  killed  so  far." 
Eds.  Press. 

Santa  Clara. 
Farm  and  Orchard  Notes  — Campbell  Cor.  Mercury:  Grain 
and  pasture  fields  are  looking  well.  Our  timely  showers  are 
making  the  prospect  for  a  large  hay  crop  very  bright.  We 
have  had  no  soaking  rains  yet  and  no  water  in  our  creek  at 
this  point,  though  it  has  been  raining  above  and  in  some  of  the 


irrigating  ditches.  Prune  trees  are  very  full  of  fruit  buds,  as 
are  also  the  young  apricot  trees.  The  peach  and  apricot  trees, 
which  bore  so  full  last  year,  do  not  show  indications  for  heavy 
frnitage  this  year. 

^     Santa  Cruz. 

SnoAB  Beet  Acreage  — Watsonville  Pajaronian:  Over  one 
thousand  acres  have  been  contracted  for  beets  in  this  valley, 
and  there  are  promises  for  much  more  land.  Spuds  had  an  off 
year  last  season,  and  beans  were  not  a  very  profitable  crop; 
and  the  sugar  beet  did  pay  and  its  returns  were  certain  after 
the  crop  was  gathered,  and  hence  the  beet  is  to  the  front  again 
this  year. 

Solano, 

Walnut  Logs.— Winters  Express:  A  carload  of  walnut  logs 
was  shipped  from  J.  R.  Wolfskin's  farm  to  San  Francisco  to  be 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  furniture. 

Mountain  Apple  Orchards. — Winters  Express:  Experiment 
has  demonstrated  that  the  climate  of  the  mountains  to  the 
westward  of  Winters  will  produce  good  apples,  and  William 
Bolinger  and  W.  G.  Davis,  who  own  places  therein,  will  plant 
a  number  of  acres  to  this  fruit  this  winter.  Mr.  Bolinger  has 
several  trees  already  in  bearing  which  yield  well,  and  bear  most 
excellent  fruit.  We  are  glad  of  this,  as  we  have  long  thought 
that  while  it  is  too  warm  to  raise  apples  successfully  in  this 
valley,  they  could  be  grown  to  perfection  in  the  mountains. 

Sonoma. 

Bennett  Valley  Notes.— Cor.  S.  R.  ReputAican:  Cherry 
trees  are  in  full  bloom  in  this  favored  valley.  Grain-sowing  is 
about  completed  in  this  part  of  the  county  for  the  harvest  of 
1892.  There  are  not  so  many  acres  sown  as  there  were  last 
year. 

Petaluma  Imprint:  There  are  only  about  96  bales  of  hops  re- 
maining unsold  in  Sonoma  county.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
hop  acreage  of  Sonoma  county  will  be  greatly  increased  this 
season.  Already,  reports  are  coming  in  to  that  effect.  H. 
Button  will  put  in  20  acres  on  his  farm  one  mile  and  a  half 
from  Santa  Rosa.  Mr.  Finley,  living  near  Mark  West,  will  in- 
crease his  acreage  to  the  extent  of  about  15  acres.  Los-son  Ross, 
the  well-known  hop  raiser,  will  put  in  a  few  acres  as  an  addi- 
tion to  his  big  fields.  Sam  Talmadge  has  made  arrangements 
to  plant  20  acres  this  spring.  S.  J.  Clark  of  Mark  West  will 
cultivate  30  or  40  acres  more  than  he  did  last  year.  Farmer  & 
Peterson  will  increase  their  acreage,  and  Ed  "Hall  will  make 
his  hop  fields  larger  by  about  20  acres.  The  high  pole  system 
has  proved  a  great  success  thus  far,  and  more  growers  will 
make  use  of  it  from  yeir  to  year.  Those  who  have  tried  it 
claim  that  the  benefits  more  than  pay  for  the  extra  expense. 

Sutter. 

Large  Acreage  Seeded  at  Live  Oae. — Cor.  Farmer:  An  im- 
mense crop  of  wheat,  with  the  usual  amount  of  barley,  has 
been  planted  in  this  vicinity,  and  while  a  small  portion  is 
summer-fallow,  yet  the  whole  crop  is  in  good  condition. 

Farm  Prospects. — Yuba  City  Farmer  :  The  farmers  can  find 
no  fault  at  present,  as  they  have  had  it  all  their  own  way  this 
winter,  as  far  as  the  weather  is  concerned.  The  rains  have 
been  timely  and  given  every  opportunity  for  the  planting  of 
a  large  acreage  in  this  county.  While  the  grain  is  somewhat 
backward,  it  is  now  making  a  splendid  growth,  and  the  warm, 
pleasant  days  will  bring  it  out  wonderfully.  Winter  sowing  is 
still  going  on,  but  to  no  very  large  extent,  as  most  of  the  grain 
was  put  into  the  ground  during  the  last  month.  Considerable 
barley  will  yet  be  sown.  While  the  coming  crop  will  un- 
doubtedly be  a  large  one,  much  depends  on  the  spring  rains  to 
bring  i*  to  maturity  with  an  abundant  yield.  Already  sum- 
mer-fallow plowing  has  commenced. 

Tree-Planting  IN  District  No.  ~0.— Farmer :  Ira  H.  Wood 
is  planting  about  1500  trees,  mostly  peaches,  on  the  old  Sultz- 
berger  place  in  No.  70  along  Butte  slough.  On  the  same  farm 
John  Wilkie  is  planting  30  acres  to  fruit,  having  rented  the 
land  for  ten  years  at  $20  per  acre  per  year.  With  what  has 
been  planted,  it  makes  an  orchard  of  about  50  acres.  Tnis  is 
the  largest  tract  planted  to  trees  in  the  district  or  in  that  part 
of  the  county,  but  it  is  expected  that  considerable  more  land 
will  be  planted  to  trees  during  the  next  few  years. 

RusY  in  the  Nurseries.— The  work  of  inspecting  nursery 
stock  continues  to  take  the  attention  of  the  Horticultural 
Commissioners  and  their  inspectors,  and  the  large  amount  of 
tree  stock  is  being  thoroughly  examined.  All  the  nurseries 
have  more  orders  than  they  can  fill,  and  the  demand  for  trees 
all  over  the  State  seems  to  be  unlimited.  Tree  planting  is 
active  at  present. 

Stanislaus. 

StJMMEB- fallowing  AT  Oakdale. —  Cor.  Modesto  Herald: 
With  few  exceptions,  the  farmers  in  this  vicinity  have  finished 
the  work  of  seeding  and  are  now  engaged  in  summer-fallowing. 
The  season  has  been  a  most  favorable  one  for  putting  in  the 
crop  in  a  thorough  manner,  and  early  sown  grain  is  presenting 
a  healthy  appearance. 

Tulare. 

Prunus  Simoni.—  Selma  Enterprise :  One  of  the  most  prom- 
ising fruits  for  profit  is  the  Simoni  prune  (prunus  simoni).  It 
has  a  combination  of  fine  qualities  to  recommend  it.  It  is 
early,  being  ready  for  shipment  about  the  middle  of  June.  It 
is  then  a  rich  apricot  yellow,  but  even  in  this  immature  state 
is  sweet,  aromatic  and  palatable.  From  this  stage  it  ripens  to 
a  dark,  rich  red.  Shipped  in  its  yellow  state,  it  ripens,  like 
the  Bartlett  pear,  in  transit,  and  arrives  in  New  York  or  Chi- 
cago in  prime  condition.  It  has  been  successfully  shipped  to 
the  cities  named  and  to  Liverpool  by  a  grower  in  Tulare 
county.  The  fruit  is  of  a  large  size  with  very  small  pit.  The 
flesh  is  a  deep  yellow  and  has  a  rich  aromatic  flavor  neculiar 
to  ifelf  and  suggestive  of  pineapple.  Mr.  Motheral,  who  hap- 
pened in  as  we  write,  says  :  "  I  have  seen  it  ripen  here,  and  I 
consider  it  the  most  delicious  of  all  the  prune  family,"  Prof. 
Wickson,  author  of  "  California  Fruits,"  told  the  writer  that 
he  thinks  it  the  best  early  prune  we  have.  The  prunes  that 
reached  Chicago  last  season  brought  almost  tabulous  prices. 

Ventura. 

Rapid  Growth. — Staticoy  Cor.  J^ree  P>-«»  .•  Last  April  C.  C. 
Bryson,  of  Wheeler  Canyon,  planted  a  piece  of  ground  ten  feet 
wide  and  40  feet  long  with  seedling  peach  seeds,  and  now  has 
about  250  trees  in  that  bed.  Last  August,  one  of  these  trees  ap- 
parently growing  more  rapidly  than  he  desired,  he  cut  off  the 
top  of  it.  Last  Sunday  we  measured  the  tree  and  found  it  to 
be  eight  feet  high.  Several  other  trees  in  that  bed  are  eight 
feet  high. 

Yolo. 

Of  Interest  to  Wool  Growers. — Democrat :  It  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  the  flock-masters  of  Yolo,  who  intend  to  exhibit  sheep 
at  the  next  State  Fair,  to  know  that  the  Board  of  Directors,  at 
the  last  meeting,  ordered  that  each  exhibitor  be  required  to 
file  an  affidavit,  verified  by  two  reputable  citizens  resident  of 
the  locality  where  the  sheep  came  from,  that  lambs  exhibited 
were  born  on  or  after  January  1st  of  the  year  exhibited,  and 
that  all  sheep  were  shorn  on  or  after  March  1st  of  same  year 
they  are  exhibited. 

Grafton  Farm  Notes  — Cor.  Woodland  Pemocrat :  The  farm- 
ers are  busy  sowing  their  crops,  and  are  jubilant  over  the  pros- 
pects for  a  good  crop.    The  river  farmers  are  confident  that 
there  will  be  no  overflow  this  year,  as  the  river  is  very  low, 
'  considering  the  lateness  of  the  season.* 
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Not  in  Vain. 


She  pinned  some  cieamy  fluffy  thing 

About  her  throat,  and  added  there 
A  half-blown  rose;  and  lingering 

Awhile  to  make  herself  more  fair, 
I  queried  of  her,  half  in  jest, 
The  name  of  her  expected  guest. 

"We  dine  alone  to-night,"  said  she. 

"  I  linger  at  my  toilet 
Not  for  the  eyes  of  company. 

But  for  a  dearer  object  yet- 
Now  for  a  husband's  eyes  attired. 
The  self  of  old  my  love  admired. 

"It  would  have  grieved  my  heart  of  yore 

Not  to  be  comely  in  his  eyes; 
And  now  how  infinitely  more 

Of  moment  to  retain  the  prize  I 
And  so  I  have  a  rosebud  there 
To  brighten  in  my  silvering  hair, 

"  Not  for  my  sister-woman's  gaze. 

To  rouse  her  envy;  not  for  this. 
But  for  the  sake  of  those  sweet  days 

To  save  the  honeymoon  of  bliss 
From  ever  waning,  suucoring  so 
From  waste  the  paradise  below. 

"  Twere  not  enough  to  win  him  mine. 

Nor  yet  enough  so  to  be  won. 
But  the  sweet  right  of  love  divine 

To  keep  the  Eden  so  begun, 
And  when  another  decade  dies 
To  still  be  lovesome  in  his  eyes. " 

Oh,  beautiful  philosophy  ! 

The  key  to  riches  manifold; 
Its  secret  sovereign  alchemy 

Changing  the  dullest  day  to  gold, 
Leashing  two  hearts  in  love's  sweet  thrall, 
A  love  that  never  wanes  at  all. 

A  holy  lesson,  sweet  to  con. 

And  sweet  in  daily  life  applied; 
Youth's  blithest  idyl  still  lisped  on, 

The  matron  gentle  as  the  bride. 
The  winning  long  ago  was  done, 
But  every  day  she  keeps  him  won. 

— Rosaline  E.  Jones. 


Mercy. 

[Annie  Weld  Edson  in  Portland  Transcript.] 

On  my  way  to  school  I  passed  two  little  boxes  of  houses 
exactly  opposite  each  other.  Their  two  small  yards  were 
neatly  kept,  and  the  vines  that  clad  their  shingled  and  un- 
painted  sides  gave  them  a  bower-like  effect  that  was  very 
pleasant  and  picturesque. 

Back  and  forth,  to  and  fro  between  these  two  cottages 
constantly  flitted  a  figure  that  had  anything  but  a  "queen- 
of-the-bower "  look  about  it.  A  little,  wiry  shape,  attired  in 
a  short,  lanky  gown  of  ugly  calico,  from  which  craned  a 
thin  neck  and  a  small  head  surmounted  by  coarse  iron- 
gray  hair  screwed  into  a  neat  bell-knob  at  the  back.  As 
you  approached,  great  gray  eyes  turned  on  you  in  a  half- 
frightened  sort  of  way,  and  a  kindly  voice  gave  the  regula- 
tion New  England  greeting,  "  Howdy-do."  The  face  was 
long,  narrow  and  sallow,  the  nose  very  large,  and  eyes, 
ears  and  mouth  partook  of  this  generosity  of  outline. 

Not  a  very  interesting  picture,  surely,  yet  this  poor  little 
soul  is  one  of  New  England's  heroines,  whose  names  will 
never  be  graven  on  marbles  storied  with  praise  of  their 
noble  deeds;  only  on  the  simple  white  stone  above  the  last 
resting  place  in  the  country  church  yard. 

Mercy  Scoville  was  never  a  pretty  girl.  She  was  born 
in  the  cottage  on  the  left  of  the  road  as  one  comes  from 
Woodville,  and  with  her  father  and  mother  and  two 
brothers  lived  an  uneventful  life,  the  principal  gaieties  be- 
ing husking  bees  and  singing  schools,  in  both  of  which  she 
was  an  unimportant  factor,  as  she  never  by  any  chance  got 
the  red  ear,  and  could  not  tell  one  lune  from  another. 

One  of  the  brothers  married  and  moved  West,  and  the 
other,  a  tall,  goodlooking  fellow,  was  casting  loving  eyes 
on  a  buxom  damsel  who  had  recently  settled  in  those 
regions. 

It  seemed,  indeed,  as  though  Mercy  would  go  on  mend- 
ing and  dusting  and  dish-washing  in  the  old  home,  and 
running  on  err?nds  over  to  the  little  house  across  the  road, 
where  Uncle  John  Scoville  and  Aunt  Mary  lived  all  her 
days.  But  about  this  time  something  happened  that 
changed  Mercy's  peaceful,  dull  life  to  one  of  romance. 

Captain  Westland,  of  the  army,  had  business  in  Wood- 
ville, and  pranced  into  the  Scoville  front  yard  one  fine 
morning  just  as  Mercy  was  putting  out  the  shining  milk- 
pans,  each  on  its  private  and  particular  short  post,  to  dry 
in  the  sun.  Doffing  his  hat  respectfully,  he  asked  for  her 
father.  The  result  of  his  conference  with  Mr.  Scoville 
was  that  he  was  given  board  in  the  house  for  a  few  weeks, 
while  he  transacted  the  business  on  which  he  came. 

Captain  Westland  had  sharp  eyes,  and  he  was  not  long 
in  finding  out  that  Mr.  Scoville,  from  his  earnings  as  a 
woodsawer,  had  laid  by  quite  a  snug  sum  yearly  in  case  of 
a  "rainy  day."  His  captainship  was  handsome  and  pop- 
ular, and  fast  living  had  drained  his  purse  to  such  a  degree 
that  he  felt  it  behooved  him  to  refill  it  at  the  earliest  op- 
portunity. Not  overscrupulous  at  best,  he  did  not,  in  this 
hour  of  perplexity,  shrink  from  utter  baseness.  He  began 
to  show  attention  to  Mercy,  and  to  say  that  she  was  flat- 
tered is  to  speak  very  mildly  indeed. 

Mercy  lived  in  the  clouds  and  forgot  her  dish-washing 
more  than  once,  as,  mop  in  hand,  she  stood  gazing  down 
into  the  ravine  that  skirted  the  back  of  their  home,  and 
dreaming  dreams  in  which  a  tall,  fine  figure  in  uniform  and 
her  own  little  self  in  silk  attire  formed  the  principal 
dramatis  personae. 

Poor  Mercy  ! 

One  moonlight  evening,  when  the  Baltimore  Belles  were 


flinging  their  wealth  of  beauty  and  fragrance  about  the 
porch,  Mercy  flung  the  beauty  and  fragrance  of  her  faith- 
ful love  at  his  feet  who  had  asked  it  with  lips  trembling, 
with  seeming  earnestness.  Oh,  why  did  not  some  guardian 
angel  cry  out,  "  Neither  cast  ye  your  pearls  before  swine, 
lest  they  trample  them  under  their  feet,  and  turn  again  and 
rend  you."  Ah,  well !  it  might  have  been  too  late  to  con- 
vince the  trusting  country  girl;  how  could  any  one  who  had 
such  a  sweet  voice  and  such  elegant  clothes  with  brass  but- 
tons be  like  the  swine  ? 

Mr.  Scoville  gave  Mercy  a  good  dowry  in  money,  and 
Mercy  herself  brought  a  generous  one  in  bed  and  table 
linen  all  made  up  and  marked  with  her  owu  hand.  How 
many  prayers  and  hopes  and  ecstasies  she  stitched  into  her 
simple  bridal  outfit! 

Captain  Westland  took  his  bride  to  New  York  City  to 
live. 

Mercy,  with  some  quiet  tears,  took  leave  of  father  and 
mother  and  brother  at  one  house,  and  Uncle  John  and 
Aunt  Mary  at  the  other;  and  she  cast  many  glances  back 
as  the  swiftly  rolling  carriage  bore  her  from  the  two  little 
homes  where  her  life  had  centered. 

For  the  first  few  weeks  all  went  well.  Captain  Westland 
took  his  bride  all  about  the  great  city  to  see  the  lions,  and 
his  devotion  made  her  very  happy.  "  Of  course  there's  no 
wonder  I  love  him,"  she  would  say  to  herself,  "  but  I  won- 
der how  he  loves  me  so  much  when  I'm  so  little  and  plain." 

After  a  time  he  seemed  more  pre-occupied  and  neglect- 
ful. Mercy  saw  the  change  with  pained  surprise,  but  think- 
ing something  had  occurred  to  annoy  him,  wisely  kept 
silence,  and  renewed  her  efforts  to  please  him.  One  even- 
ing she  waited  his  coming,  in  the  pretty  parlor  of  the  suite 
he  had  taken  on  their  arrival,  but  he  did  not  come.  She 
passed  the  night  in  an  agony  of  suspense,  and  it  was  not 
till  dusk  the  next  day  that  the  result  of  her  inquiries  led  her 
to  the  terrible  discovery  that  he  had  deserted  her,  and  had 
taken  with  him  every  cent  he  could  lay  his  hands  on,  not 
leaving  even  enough  for  her  return  fare  home. 

A  horrible  awakening,  surely — and  in  this  emergency 
Mercy  showed  the  real  force  of  her  nature.  She  remem- 
bered the  name  of  a  noted  clergyman  of  her  denomination 
who  resided  in  New  York  City,  and  finding  his  address  in 
the  directory,  stumbled  blindly  about  till  she  found  the 
street,  the  house  and  the  man. 

In  a  faltering  voice,  and  with  a  wretched  face  that  gave 
him  no  doubt  of  her  truth,  she  told  him  her  pitiful  story, 
and  asked  him  to  loan  her  the  requisite  money  to  return 
home.  The  good  doctor  tvas  touched  from  the  depths,  and 
would  gladly  have  done  more  for  the  poor  woman  in  this 
her  said  strait;  but  a  gentle,  firm  refusal  met  all  his  proffers 
of  further  assistance,  and  Mercy,  with  many  thanks,  turned 
away  to  go  on  her  sad,  homeward  journey,  broken-hearted. 

Great  was  the  surprise  and  consternation  in  the  two 
households  when  Mercy  appeared  in  their  midst,  and  their 
anger  knew  no  bounds  when  the  cause  was  known  to  them. 
Old  Mr.  Scoville,  with  choked  utterance  and  flashing  eyes, 
swore  revenge,  but  Mercy,  with  uplifted  finger,  checked 
him. 

"  Father,  it's  I  has  been  wronged,  and  it's  I  will  bear  it. 
There  can't  nothing  be  done,  and  I've  come  home  to  care 
for  ye  all  so  long's  I  live  !  " 

Something  in  the  white,  determined  face  overcame  the 
old  man  as  no  words  could  have  done;  and  from  that  day 
on,  the  family,  by  mutual  consent,  never  discussed  this 
grief  and  disgrace  before  Mercy. 

Aunt  Mary  died  very  soon  after;  and  since  Uncle  John 
was  childless,  and  would  not  think  of  leaving  his  little 
home,  Mercy  slipped  quietly  into  her  aunt's  place,  humor- 
ing and  caring  for  the  querulous  old  man. 

She  saw,  with  sorrow  never  spoken,  yet  none  the  less 
keenly  felt,  the  marks  that  grief  had  made  upon  her  face, 
reflected  in  the  faces  of  her  aging  parents.  They  had 
never  been  rich,  but  they  had  always  been  proud,  and  this 
had  given  their  pride  a  terrible  blow.  The  mother's  tem- 
per, never  very  good,  grew  sharper  and  her  strength  less. 
So,  back  and  forth,  to  and  fro,  flitted  Mercy,  uncomplain- 
ing and  gentle,  bearing  the  main  work  of  the  two  house- 
holds on  her  frail  shoulders. 

As  if  this  were  not  enough,  the  erstwhile  buxom  damsel, 
now  Brother  John's  wife,  had  frequent  ill  turns,  and  the 
tired  feet  would  patter  down  the  road  to  John's  house,  bear- 
ing quiet,  order  and  comfort  to  the  sick  room  and  motherly 
care  to  the  three  little  ones  who  loved  Aunt  Mercy  dearly. 

Our  stock  of  fall  and  winter  wood  having  been  brought, 
I  strolled  down  the  hill  to  Mr.  Scoville's  one  fine  afternoon 
to  engage  him  to  saw  it.  Mrs.  Scoville,  who  was  now  con- 
fined to  her  chair,  was  the  only  one  in  the  house,  Mercy 
having  run  over  to  the  other  house  to  catch  an  afternoon 
nap. 

Mrs.  Scoville  was  unusually  talkative,  and  I  very  soon 
realized  that  her  mind  had  failed  somewhat.  She  spoke  of 
Mercy.  "  She's  an  angel  uv  mercy  to  us,"  said  she,  the 
tears  starting  to  her  eyes.  "  And  she's  alwuz  so  cheerful. 
Ye'd  never  dream  but  what  her  life  had  ben  all  sunshine  to 
see  her  round  house.  But  it  hain't  ben;  no,  indeed,  it 
hain't.  There  wuz  a  time  when  it  didn't  seem  as  ef  we'd 
any  uv  us  pull  threw  and  stan'  it;  but  I  guess  we'd  a'  ben 
ashamed  to  hev  gone  under." 

Vainly  I  tried  to  soothe  her  and  to  change  the  subject. 
She  was  evidently  bound  to  have  her  say,  although  I  felt 
confident  it  had  never  been  mentioned  to  a  stranger  be- 
fore, and  felt  the  more  uncomfortable  therefore. 

"  I  s'pose  folks  is  kinder  curious  ez  ter  whether  Mercy 
keers  fer  him  now  or  not.  I  never  knew  myself,  until  the 
other  day,  no,  it  must  be  about  two  years  ago,  she  hed — 
would  you  believe  it? — hed  a  letter  from  the  vil-liun.  The 
first  and  I  guess  the  only  one.  He  hed  ben  out  in  Colorady 
and  got  rich,  and  wuz  kinder  sick,  and  wanted  her  come  on 
and  '  furgive  and  furgit,'  and  so  on.  'Twuz  like  a  message 
from  the  dead,  but  I  see  threw  the  hull  business,  and  it 
made  me  mad;  he  wa'nt  well,  and  wanted  her  to  come  on 
and  slave  herself  out  for  him,  and  he  like  ez  not  stumblin' 
home  nights  about  how-fares-ye;  howsoever,  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  keep  still  and  see  what  Mercy'd  do  about  it. 
Well,  I  went  into  the  keepin'  room  to  git  my  rags  (I  wuz 
making  a  rug,  and  'twuz  a  beauty;  took  the  prize  ter  cattle 


show  thet  year),  and  there  set  Mercy  with  thet  pictur  " — 
pointing  to  a  framed  likeness  of  a  handsome  man  in  mili- 
tary dress — "  in  her  lap,  and  she  a-bendin'  over  it,  and 
takin'  on  ez  ef  her  heart  would  break.  I'd  hed  the  pictur 
in  the  fire  years  ago,  but  she  alwuz  said  no  (he  hung  it 
there  the  day  before  they  wuz  married),  so  there  it  staid. 
I've  sometimes  thought  ef  the  old  man  and  I  hedn't  stood 
in  the  way,  she'd  a  packed  off  to  him,  bag  and  baggage. 
Women  is  queer  critters,  if  I  do  say  it  as  am  one  ! " 

So  the  old  woman  rattled  on.  In  vain  it  was  to  attempt 
to  stem  the  tide  of  her  eloquence.  As  the  poor  old  mind 
began  to  waver,  the  iron  bars  of  pride  that  had  held  back 
the  knowledge  of  its  sorest  wrongs  from  the  world  so  long, 
were  broken. 

Other  changes  came — Mother  Scoville  died;  Brother 
John's  wife  fell  down  with  a  sudden  gasp  one  day,  and  the 
doctor  rendered  the  report  "  heart  disease."  It  seemed  as 
though  Mercy  was  to  be  the  only  woman  left  of  the 
Scoville  race.  Bravely  she  tugged  through  the  following 
summer,  caring  for  her  aged  father  and  uncle  and  "  seein' 
to  "  Brother  John's  growing  children. 

As  winter  set  in,  one  of  the  children  came  down  with 
scarlet  fever;  the  others  caught  it,  and  Aunt  Mercy  was 
kept  on  a  constant  ministry  of  care  and  love  and  patience. 
The  little  frame  was  wiry,  but,  alas  !  it  was  no  longer 
young,  and  with  a  tired  droop  Mercy  flung  herself  down 
on  the  bed  one  day,  little  dreaming  for  how  long. 

"  Why,  doctor,  I  aint  sick,  nuthin'  of  the  kind  !  I  can't 
be,  nohow,  fur  how'd  the  folks  and  things  get  along  without 
me?" 

But  all  through  the  winter  they  did  get  along  without 
her,  and  all  through  the  sprirg.  Neighbors  ran  in  with 
delicacies;  pretty  bouquets  graced  the  sick  room;  kindly  if 
unskilled  hands  smoothed  the  pillows. 

And  one  June  morning,  the  sun  rose  bathed  in  blushing 
clouds,  gleamed  on  the  merrily  nodding  Baltimore  Belles 
that  ran  riot  over  the  little  house,  till  each  dewdrop  seemed 
a  flashing  gem;  and  smiled  in  through  the  muslin  curtains 
at  an  upturned  face  that  wore  the  sweet  triumphant  smile 
of  eternal  rest. 

It  was  the  anniversary  of  Mercy's  wedding  day.  Ten- 
derly they  clad  her  in  the  soft  gray  silk  of  that  fated  day, 
and  all  around  and  about  her  laid  the  Baltimore  Belles. 

The  watchers  said  that  at  midnight  she  had  waked  and 
asked  for  "  his  "  picture;  and  they  said  it  was  a  sight  to 
touch  the  stoniest  heart  to  see  the  look  of  love  and  long- 
ing she  fixed  on  the  faded  likeness  of  him  who  had  blighted 
her  life. 

Yes,  old  Mother  Scoville,  "  women  is  queer."  Yet,  unac- 
countable as  it  often  is,  a  woman's  capacity  for  deathless 
deep  love  is,  to  my  mind,  the  most  nearly  divine  of  any 
earthly  love. 

It  will  bear  coldness,  repulse,  utter  lack  of  requital;  will 
hug  to  its  throbbing  breast  the  slightest  boon,  and  call  it 
great;  will  be  dragged  in  the  dust,  yet  shine  as  brightly  as  a 
diamond  among  rubbish;  will  live  and  grow,  even  when 
the  object  of  its  devotion  is  totally  ignorant  of  the  passion 
it  has  roused.  Such  is  woman's  love!  And  is  not  that 
courage  with  which  she  turns  from  disappointment  and  loss 
of  her  own  happiness  to  share  others'  hopes,  others'  cares, 
others'  sorrows,  sublime — heroic  f 

The  headstone  in  the  little  churchyard  says  only  this: 
MERCY, 
Wife  of  Captain  J.  F.  Westland, 
Aged  38  years,  6  mos. 


Women  as  Nail-Drivers. 

Ever  since  I  can  remember,  and  probably  a  few  years 
before,  it  has  been  said:  "A  woman  can't  drive  a  nail." 
Her  assumed  inability  to  "  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  "  has 
furnished  innumerable  newspaper  paragraphs.  As  a  sam- 
ple, read  what  the  Detroit  News  says  anent  Mrs.  Palmer's 
driving  the  last  nail  in  the  women's  building  of  the  World's 
Fair: 

"  Now  what  is  offered  on  the  speed  with  which  Mrs. 
Palmer  drives  the  nail  ?  Two  to  one  on  the  nail. 
Ten  to  two  that  Mrs.  Palmer  hits  the  building  five 
times  for  once  she  hits  the  nail.  One  hundred 
to  twenty-five  that  she  hits  her  fingers  if  the  nail 
isn't  started  for  her.  Even  money  that  she  gets  the  ham- 
mer tangled  in  the  ribbons  of  her  bonnet.  Eight  to  ten 
that  she  shuts  her  eyes  for  the  first  blow.  Five  to  four  that 
she  wrinkles  her  nose  after  the  first  25  blows  with  the  ham- 
mer. Even  money  that  the  world  will  have  to  take  a  recess 
for  lunch  before  the  nail  is  driven,  providing  Mrs.  Palmer 
doesn't  begin  to  hammer  at  it  before  10  o'clock.  Even 
money  that  after  Mrs.  Palmer  works  eight  hours  the  nail 
will  have  to  be  turned  over  to  a  carpenter.  Ten  to  one 
that  the  nail  is  leaning  to  the  southwest  when  Mrs.  Palmer 
quits. " 

The  above  seems  to  be  quite  a  complete  collection  of 
the  kinds  of  joke  that  spring  up  in  the  masculine  mind 
whenever  one  of  the  other  sex  is  mentioned  in  connection 
with  a  hammer  and  nail.  But  ".Lo,  and  behold  you  ! "  the 
Savannah  Morning  News  prints  all  that  the  Detroit  News 
man  has  said,  and  adds  the  following: 

"  But  in  all  due  solemnity,  the  enterprise  would  be  placed 
in  a  very  embarrassing  position  if  she  should  merely  waste 
her  energies  in  waltzing  around  the  nail  all  day  and  fail  to 
hit  it  at  all.  An  erect  position  is  the  safest  one  for  that 
nail.  Unless  it  wobbles  it  is  in  no  immediate  danger.  Yet 
there  is  no  visible  good  reason  why  the  building  should  be 
all  battered  up  in  that  way." 

I  never  had  a  full  realization  before  of  how  very  impor- 
tant women  are,  especially  to  the  makers  of  newspapers. 
Just  think  of  it.  If  that  nail  were  to  be  driven  by  a  man, 
even  the  most  renowned  man  in  the  world,  it  would  only 
furnish  a  line  or  two  for  the  papers.  Mrs.  Palmer,  do  you 
realize  your  consequence  as  a  woman?  It  is  enough  to 
make  men  weep  for  envy.  They  drive  nails,  year  in  and 
year  out,  and  who  says  anything  about  it  ? 

But  isn't  it  strange  that  when  a  woman  has  held  the 
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championship  as  a  nail  driver  for  three  or  four  thousand 
years,  all  this  little  side  talk  and  lidicule  should  have  been 
allowed  to  go  on  ?  Has  any  man  a  record  to  com- 
pare with  that  of  "Jael,  the  wife  of  Heber  the  Kenite?" 

The  particulars  of  this  remarkable  case  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Bible,  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  book  of  Judges, 
as  follows: 

'■  Howbeit  Sisera  fled  away  on  his  feet  to  the  tent  of 
Jael,  the  wife  of  Heber,  the  Kenite.  *  *  *  And  when 
he  had  turned  in  unto  her  into  the  tent,  she  covered  him 
with  a  mantle.  ♦  *  *  Then  Jael,  Heber's  wife,  took  a 
nail  of  the  tent,  and  took  an  hammer  in  her  hand,  and 
went  softly  unto  him,  and  smote  the  nail  into  his  temples, 
and  fastened  it  into  the  ground;  for  he  was  fast  asleep  and 
weary.    So  he  died. 

"  And,  behold,  as  Barak  pursued  Sisera,  Jael  came  out 
to  meet  him,  and  said  unto  him:  '  Come  and  I  will  show 
thee  the  man  whom  thou  seekest.'  And  when  he  came 
into  her  tent,  behold,  Sisera  lay  dead,  and  the  nail  was  in 
his  temples." 

May  we  not  hope  that  men  will  hereafter  no  more  put 
forth  their  funny  paragraphs  relating  to  woman,  hammer 
and  nail,  until  one  of  their  own  sex  has  beaten  the  record 
made  by  the  wife  of  Heber,  the  Kenite.  Considering  the 
history  bearing  on  this  subject  I  do  no  hesitate  to  prophesy 
that  Mrs.  Palmer's  nail-driving  on  the  Fair  building  will  be 
a  striking  success.  —  Celia  B.  Whitehead  in  Woman's 
Journal. 

Exposition  Day. 

[Written  for  tlie  Rural  PitEssby  Maude  M.  S.  Peaslek  ] 

Indiana  seems  to  be  boommg  her  interests  in  the 
World  s  Fair  to  be  held  in  Chicago  in  1893. 

The  Committee  on  Education  of  the  Board  of  World's 
Fair  Managers  of  that  State  have  recommended  certain 
days  in  the  school  year  to  be  set  aside  and  called  Expo- 
sition Days. 

The  object  is  two-fold:  First — It  is  hoped  that  by  solic- 
iting contributions  of  one  penny  each  from  the  pupils  and 
ten  cents  each  from  the  teachers,  a  "  penny  fund  "  may  be 
started  wmch  will  do  much  toward  making  an  educational 
exhibit.  Second — It  is  greatly  desired  that  the  interest  of 
the  young  people  may  be  stimulated  in  this  matter. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  children  should  be  educated 
in  the  history  of  their  own  country,  and  that  patriotism 
should  be  roused  in  their  hearts. 

Probably  this  generation  will  learn  more  of  the  history  of 
their  own  country  in  the  time  that  intervenes  between  now 
and  the  opening  of  "  The  Columbian  Exposition,"  which  is 
set  for  May  ist,  1893,  than  they  would  be  likely  to  acquire 
during  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

From  now  on  the  commissioners  of  each  State  will  be 
busy;  the  papers  will  contain  frequent  items  concerning 
this  work,  and  the  interest  of  the  people  will  be  roused. 

Much  good  work  can  be  done  in  the  schools  of  each 
county.  A  large  proportion  of  the  information  must  be 
sought  outside  the  usual  school  histories,  and  the  proper 
books  should  be  added  to  libraries  where  they  are  wanting. 

Beginning  with  the  lives  of  Christopher  Columbus  and 
his  contemporaries,  together  with  the  map  of  the  world  as 
it  was  then  known,  there  is  much  ground  to  be  covered, 
many  points  to  be  taken  up,  and  great  possibilities  in- 
volved. 

Teachers  should  post  themselves  at  once  on  such  sub- 
jects as  other  international  expositions,  purpose,  place, 
date,  measure  of  success  and  apparent  effect  on  commerce 
and  emigration. 

The  general  intelligence  and  enthusiistic  patriotism  of 
the  children  should  be  daily  stimulated. 

Perhaps  no  one  better  realizes  than  the  school  teacher, 
the  superficial  knowledge  of  his  own  country,  past  and 
present,  that  is  shown  by  the  average  pupil. 

Mere  book  knowledge  availeth  little. 

Now  IS  the  time  to  arouse  each  pupil,  and  through  him, 
his  family,  to  an  active  interest  in  the  present  condition  of 
his  own  country,  its  products  and  its  manufactures,  and  the 
causes  that  have  led  to  its  present  development. 

Let  not  Indiana  be  alone  in  this  active  work,  while  Cali- 
foinia  and  her  schools  hesitate  and  so  fall  behind. 

Begin  this  work  at  once,  O  California  teachers,  that  you 
may  have  ample  time. 


Spice  of  Life. 

— He:  They  married  in  haste.  She:  And  repented  at 
leisure,  I  suppose?  He:  No;  their  repentance  was  quite 
as  hasty  as  their  marriage. 

— She:  Promise  me  that  if  I  die  you  will  never  marry 
again.  He:  What ?  And  let  people  think  my  dear  little 
first  wifie  was  such  a  terror  that  I  didn't  dare  to?   Never  ! 

—  "  Who  drove  this  poor  man  insane,  doctor?"  "He 
tried  to  figure  out  his  wife's  reasons  for  setting  the  clock 
ahead  whenever  she  wished  to  get  up  early." 

— The  Czar:  A  horrible  thought  strikes  me  !  The  Lord 
High  Executioner:  What  is  th^t,  your  majesty  ?  The 
Cznr:  If  that  dentist  was  a  nihilist,  he  may  have  filled  my 
te<!th  with  dynamite.  Then,  the  first  time  I  bite  hard,  I 
shall  blow  the  top  of  my  head  off! 

—In  Chicago— Miss  Finehout:  I  see  that  Mrs.  Porker 
■■eems  to  have  an  increasing  affection  for  the  memory  of 
her  late  husband.  Mr.  Dunn:  What,  is  he  dead?  I've 
been  away,  you  know.  Mrs.  Finehout:  No;  but  he's 
made  a  heap  of  money  since  their  divorce. 

— Tomson:  Billson  is  a  man  who  never  keeps  his  word. 
Johnson:  Indeed?  Tomson:  Yes,  confound  him.  I  owe 
him  a  trifle,  and  he  said  he  intended  to  call  round  after  it. 
I  stayed  out  of  the  house  on  three  occasions  when  I  ex- 
pected a  visit  from  him,  and  he  didn't  come.  You  can't 
depend  upon  him. 

—  Old  gent  (who  knows  the  young  man's  salary):  If 
you  and  my  daughter  could  live  respectably  and  comfort- 
ably on  twenty  dollars  a  week,  I  should  not  object  to  the 
match.  But  you  can't.  Young  man:  N-o;  but  my  salary 
i=»  twenty  dollars  a  week,  and  that  added  to  the  twenty 
dollars  a  week  you  are  talking  about  would  make  forty. 


^OUJMG^OLKS'  QobUJVlN. 


Ben  Barlow's  Disinclination. 

[Written  for  the  Rural  Press  by  Duane  Morley.] 

Everywhere  that  Ben  Barlow  went,  his  disinclination 
went  with  him.  Not  always  was  it  uppermost,  but  it  was 
always  ready  to  spring  up  at  the  least  provocation.  When 
a  boy  at  school,  the  fractions  called  vulgar,  and  even  those 
called  decimal,  provoked  it.  In  fact,  the  whole  arithmetic 
was  a  standing  provocation  to  Ben's  native  disinclination. 
Not  so  with  the  reader,  the  speller,  the  geography,  the 
astronomy,  nor  but  little  so  with  the  grammar. 

Toward  all  mathematics  though,  Ben's  disinclination 
was  a  giant;  but  he  got  along  with  them,  to  a  degree,  by 
the  indulgence  of  teachers  and  the  help  of  kind  classmates. 
I  do  not  wish  to  say  that  Ben  was  lazy;  that  is  too  severe 
a  term  to  use;  but  he  hated  to  grub,  hated  to  dig,  hated  it 
more  than  tongue  can  tell.  But  yet,  there  was  hardly  a 
word  in  the  reader  that  he  did  not  have  by  heart, 
especially  the  poetry  and  mellifluous  prose;  and 
on  occasions,  though  short  the  notice,  could  memorize  any 
ordinary  production  in  order  to  fit  out  a  literary  entertain- 
ment with  a  new  or  pleasing  feature.  He  was  brilliant  Ben 
Barlow,  but  with  a  weakness,  a  disinclination  to  dig.  When 
he  started  out  for  himself,  his  disinclination  went  with  him. 
Had  his  parents  been  keen  enough  to  have  seen  his  defect, 
and  skillfully  chosen  a  pursuit  in  which  the  distasteful 
would  not  arise,  his  career  might  have  been  different.  But 
such  a  pursuit  would  have  been  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  find,  since  in  all,  or  any  one  of  the  pursuits  a  vast  deal 
of  severe  labor  is  required  to  achieve  success. 

Studying  medicine  with  Dr.  Brown,  a  most  patient,  help- 
ful man,  did  not  suit  Ben.  He  would  sooner  read  Gold- 
smith's poems,  Addison's  silvery  prose,  or  old  Sam  John- 
son's sonorous  phrases,  than  to  read  the  medical  works. 

And  set  up  at  storekeeping  by  a  faithful,  loving  father, 
the  accounts  in  Ben's  hands  soon  became  a  maze  of  con- 
tradictions, through  his  disinclination  to  keep  instant  and 
exact  entries.  Then,  naturally  enough,  a  little  cloud  ap- 
peared in  the  sky;  the  store  was  put  into  other  hands,  and 
the  erstwhile  storekeeper  relegated  to  a  tract  of  land  and 
farm  tools  and  team  given  him,  along  with  the  free  advice 
to  dig  the  soil  and  earn  bread.  Ben  did  well  enough  in  the 
cool  of  the  springtime;  plowed,  harrowed,  planted  and 
sowed;  but  when  the  days  grew  hot  and  cultivating  time 
came,  Ben  was  olten  to  be  found  in  the  shade  of  an  apple 
tree  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  while  the  weeds  grew  gigantic 
in  the  midst  of  the  corn.  Reading  is  all  right;  nothing 
more  necessary,  healthful  or  stimulating;  but  all  that  Ben 
the  boy,  all  that  Ben  the  young  man  seemed  to  care  for, 
was  a  chance  to  read,  and  when  his  eyes  got  tired,  to 
dream. 

He  had  read  every  book  in  the  district  library,  and  many 
a  volume  imported  from  the  city;  and  so,  as  he  would 
read,  the  farming  too  proved  a  failure.  The  business  idea, 
the  stern  necessity  of  doing  something,  seemed  not  to  have 
dawned  upon  him.  And,  had  Ben  been  a  college  gradu- 
ate, with  a  professorship  tendered  him,  he  could  not  have 
accepted  it  with  any  possible  chance  of  successfully  holding 
it,  simply  because  a  vast  amount  of  application  and  atten- 
tion to  it  would  have  been  necessary. 

Time  was  passing,  and  Ben's  schoolmates  were  becom- 
ing successful  in  life;  one  a  merchant,  another  a  bank 
clerk,  another  cashier,  another  a  lawyer,  and  so  on,  while 
poor  Ben's  name  was  bandied  about  with  the  word  failure 
and  its  every  synonym.  Finally  Ben  said  to  himself,  and 
to  his  parents:  "This  is  no  place  for  me;  things  are  too 
close,  they  do  not  fit  me.  I'll  go  out  west  where  I  can  do 
something.    The  west  must  be  the  place  for  me." 

The  tears  rained  from  his  mother's  eyes  when  he  left  her 
to  take  the  Overland,  and  said  she:  "  Ben,  dear;  do  your 
best  to  get  ahead;  your  father  is  so  anxious  for  you  to  suc- 
ceed." Ben  promised,  and  all  the  way  across  the  conti 
nent, steaming  over  the  plains  and  through  the  mountains,  he 
had  visions  of  the  heroic  things  he  would  do.  Without  prac 
tical  talent,  or  apt  readiness  to  embrace  offered  opportuni- 
ties, the  little  lump  of  money  Ben  brought  with  him  out  of 
his  father's  hard  earnings,  soon  melted  away,  and  the 
heroic  things  he  thought  he  would  do  did  not  materialize; 
they  rarely  do.  New  countries  and  strange  scenes  demand 
strong  souls,  and  Ben  was  not  strong  souled.  When  almost 
a  tramp,  for  such  he  nearly  became,  shiftmg  from  one  pur- 
suit to  another,  he  took  a  position  as  sheep-herder.  Ben 
deemed  the  employment  a  poetic  one,  one  furnishing  a 
legitimate  opportunity  to  muse.  While  his  conclusions 
respecting  it  were  correct,  he  was  as  yet  unaware  of  the 
fact  that  the  business  was  dolefully  monotonous.  It  proved 
to  be  pernicious  to  him,  wearing  away  his  buoyancy  of 
spirits,  and  utterly  unfitting  him  for  the  discharge  of  its 
simple  duties.  Eventually  the  sheep  wandered;  some  of 
them  became  lost,  whilst  others  were  a  prey  to  wild  ani- 
mals, so  bringing  him  under  the  condemnation  of  the 
owners.  That,  the  fruit  of  carelessness,  scored  another 
failure  against  him.  When  fortune  frowns  it  sets  a  man 
thinking — come  to  think  about  it,  that  is  all  a  frown  is  good 
for — and  when  Ben  was  out  on  the  white,  glaring  California 
highway  again,  almost  moneyless  and  consequently  de- 
spairing, he  began  to  think,  began  to  take  an  inventory,  so 
to  speak;  began  to  note  his  feelings  and  arrive  at  the  cause. 
In  every  man's  life,  young  or  old,  that  hour  is  a  trying 
one,  and  that  hour  came  to  Ben.  The  highway  Ben  was 
footing  it  over  was  long,  and  Ben's  thoughts  were  long, 
deep,  anxious,  miserable.  At  last  he  said,  and  his  soul 
was  in  it:  "  If  ever  I  have  another  chance  I'll  improve  it, 
or  die  trying." 

At  one  time,  California  was  divided  into  immense  ranches 
or  ranchos.  Some  of  them  still  remain,  and  it  was  on  a 
road  windmg  through  the  great  San  Miguel  rancho,  or 
ranch,  that  Ben  was  that  moment  traveling.  And  he  was 
nobly  making  a  stake  or  pledge  of  his  last  atom  of  courage, 
in  the  event  of  his  ever  securing  another  opportunity  to  re- 
trieve his  mistaken  past.  One  man's  fate  (if  there  be  such 
a  thing  as  fate)  sometimes  becomes  another  man's  fortune. 


It  was  so  in  Ben's  case.  Nearing  an  inimense  irrigating 
ditch,  a  ditch  nearly  as  wide  as  the  Erie  canal,  Ben's  atten- 
tion was  drawn  to  a  clatter  on  the  hard  road  behind  him. 
As  he  turned  about,  he  saw  a  large,  unmanageable,  rider- 
less horse  coming  directly  toward  him  at  a  most  frantic 
rate.  Riderless,  I  say,  though  its  rider  was  there,  dis- 
lodged from  the  saddle,  his  foot  caught  in  the  stirrup,  his 
head  mopping  the  ground  and  endangered  by  the  horse's 
hoofs. 

Without  a  thought  of  self-preservation,  Ben  made  a  dash 
for  the  bridle  reins,  happily  catching  one  of  them  and 
pluckily  holding  on.  The  horse,  great  as  he  was,  encum- 
bered by  the  double  load,  soon  came  to  a  halt,  but  not  be- 
fore he  had  dragged  bo.h  Ben  and  his  rider  midcurrent  of 
the  waters  of  the  canal.  The  insensible  fallen  man,  re- 
vived by  the  touch  of  the  water,  would  yet  have  perished, 
had  not  Ben  or  some  one  else  been  there  to  release  his  foot 
from  the  stirrup.  Holding  to  the  bridle  with  one  hand,  he 
extricated  the  man's  foot  with  the  other,  the  man  proving 
to  be  the  owner  of  the  ranch,  the  buildings  of  which  were 
but  a  short  distance  beyond. 

After  having  helped  the  man  to  remount,  it  was 
necessary  for  Ben  to  support  him  upon  the  horse,  as  best 
he  could,  along  the  way. 

That  adventure  was  the  turning  point  in  Ben  Barlow's 
life. 

Saxby,  the  owner  of  the  ranch,  had  that  day,  prior  to  his 
mishap,  been  writing  and  mailing  letters  to  different  points 
to  find  a  good,  reliable  man  to  oversee  his  place,  during 
his  own  prospective  long  absence  upon  an  Eastern  and 
European  trip.  And  next  day,  mindful  of  the  obligation 
he  was  under  to  Barlow,  he  tendered  him  the  place;  yes, 
thrust  it  upon  him,  at  a  salary  much  greater  than  is  usually 
paid  for  such  services.  And  he  fully  installed  him  in  the 
position,  making  him  acquainted  with  every  detail  of  the 
general  management,  and  putting  him  on  good  terms  with 
the  half  dozen  sub-overseers,  besides  driving  him  to  town 
and  introducing  him  to  his  bankers  and  farm  furnishers. 
It  was  a  general  turn  over;  the  remainder  of  the  Saxby 
family  left  behind,  being  in  Barlow's  care,  and  all  things 
under  his  control.  Barlow  had  the  requisite  ability,  though 
dormant,  and  this  time  he  made  use  of  his  opportunity. 
He  spent  the  half  of  many  a  night  in  the  ranch  office,  re- 
ducing the  management  to  a  system,  and  keeping  close 
watch  of  the  accounts  and  books,  the  days  being  usually 
spent  in  money  transactions,  the  ordering  of  supplies,  and 
advising  with  sub-overseers.  There  were  times,  of  course, 
when  Ben's  disinclination  would  spring  up,  but  no  sooner 
was  it  apparent  than  down  it  would  go  again  beneath  his 
sturdy  resolve.  His  keen  eye  was  upon  every  part  of 
the  farm  management,  and  wherever  economy  could  be,  he 
practiced  it.  Finally,  business  became  a  pleasure,  a  de- 
light, and  when  Saxby  returned  from  his  prolonged  Euro- 
pean trip,  he  found  his  ranch  under  excellent  control  and 
Barlow  popular  with  his  men.  And  Saxby  not  only  kept 
his  new  overseer,  but  put  him  in  the  way  of  certain  invjst- 
ments  which  yielded  him  large  returns,  so  that,  years  after- 
ward, when  Barlow  returned  to  the  East  to  revisit  old 
scenes  and  revive  old  associations,  clasp  the  father's  palsied 
hand  and  kiss  the  mother's  trembling  lips,  success  clothed 
about  him  like  a  garment.  And  so  it  was  that,  after  many 
a  failure,  he  overcame  his  disinclination,  and  schooled  his 
faculties  into  a  business  channel. 


X)OjVIESTie  €[eoj^OMY. 


Random  Rules  tor  the  Cook. 

[Written  for  the  Rural  Pres  by  Maid-of-All-Work.1 
Put  a  Itttle  bicarbonate  of  soda  in  your  pie-crust.    It  will 
be  tender  and  much  more  healthful. 

Do  you  always  parboil  your  beans  with  bicarbonate  of 
soda  ?  A  great  many  young  housekeepers  do  not  know  of 
this  simple  and  necessary  precaution. 

Keep  a  second  grade  of  California  olive  oil  on  your  cook- 
ing table.  Use  it  everywhere  in  preference  to  lard.  The 
family  will  get  well  of  dyspepsia  and  the  doctor  will  go 
elsewhere. 

In  yeast  powder  biscuits,  use  rich  milk  and  olive  oil, 
and  your  stomachs  will  not  suffer  if  you  have  hot 
biscuits  every  morning. 

In  all  puddings  containing  flour,  use  the  olive  oil  in  place 
of  butter. 

Save  all  your  left-over  fruit  juice  to  add  to  pudding  dips. 

You  can  also  use  olive  oil  in  beans  in  place  of  pork. 

Most  of  the  lard  we  use  is  put  up  outside  of  California. 
Much  of  it  is  a  compound  of  mutton-tallow,  cotton-seed  oil 
and  other  things.  The  constant  use  of  it  will  surely 
shorten  our  lives,  while  the  use  of  our  pure  olive  oil  will 
lengthen  them. 

If  you  will  heat  your  milk  hot  in  the  pans  before  setting 
them  away,  you  will  have  no  trouble  with  your  butter  by 
its  tainting  either  in  the  cream  or  after  it  is  made  up.  This 
is  the  best  way  to  make  home-made  butter.  You  will  get 
more  cream  and  better  butter. 

Do  not  warm  over  your  potatoes  in  lard.  Slice  them  fine, 
pour  milk  over  them,  and  let  them  simmer. 

If  you  will  insist  on  frying  everything,  drink  plenty  of 
hot  water  in  the  morning  before  breakfast  to  wash  the 
grease  out  of  your  stomach. 

Canned  lobsters  make  a  delicious  soup.  Use  half  a  can 
for  six  persons.  Pick  it  up  fine  and  put  into  the  milk  with 
the  usual  seasoning  for  oysters.  Heat  slowly.  But  the 
best  soup  in  the  world  is  made  of  the  coast  abalone, 
pounded  fine  and  boiled  in  rich  milk. 

Avoid  making  pie  if  you  can.  Make  any  kind  of  layer 
cake  or  pudding  where  cream  or  olive  oil  can  be  used  in 
place  of  lard  or  butter. 

Melted  butter  is  indigestible  and  should  not  be  used  at 
all  in  cooking.    Try  the  olive  oil. 

Very  nice  puddings  are  made  by  stirring  berries  or 
minced  fruit  into  a  batter  made  with  cream,  flour  and 
yeast  powder;  bake.  Having  first  strained  the  fruit,  the 
juice  seasoned  and  thickened  makes  the  dressing.  Canned 
blackberries  are  especially  nice  this  way. 
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Lands  for  Sale— Kern  County  Land  Co. 

Water  Lilies— E.  D.  Sturtevant,  Los  Angeles 

Nureery  Stock— Alexander  &  Hammon,  Oakland. 

Sawing  Machines,  etc. — Jas  Linfoith. 

Plows— Baker  &  Hamilton. 

Stock  Food-InternatiODal  Food  Co. 

Trees— W.  A.  T.  Stratton,  Petaluma. 

Nursery  Slock- Paclflo  Heights  Nursery. 

Wire  Stretcher- Harper  &  Reynolds,  Los  Angeles. 

Sheep  Wash^has.  Duitenberg. 

Poultry- C.  Blow,  St.  Helena. 

Nursery  Stock — Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Stump  Puller — Geo.  Harvey. 


The  Week. 

Another  good  contribution  ha3  been  made  to  the  rain 
record  of  the  season  and  there  follows  a  splendid  chance 
for  wort.  Push  along  the  pruning  and  spraying  while 
the  weather  favors,  for  growth  is  starting.  The  almond 
has  broken  bloom  in  some  localities,  and  the  peach  and 
apricot  buds  are  growing  restless  under  their  covers.  An- 
other short  morning  nap  and  they  too  will  awake  to  a  new 
season's  responsibilities. 

The  weather  also  favors  late  plowing  and  sowing,  and  it 
ia  time  for  speeding  along  with  garden  operations.  If  you 
have  not  yet  grown  your  own  garden  stuff,  try  it  this  year. 
Write  for  all  the  seed  catalogues  which  are  off'ered  by  our 
advertisers.  The  descriptions  will  make  your  mouth  water, 
and  you  will  thus  make  sure  at  least  of  the  pleasures  of 
anticipation,  which  the  philosophers  say  are  superior  to 
those  of  realization.  Then  if  you  garden  well  you  will 
secure  both  blessings.  Try  it  this  year.  Of  course  it  is 
still  too  early  to  sow  many  things  in  many  places,  but  it  is 
just  the  time  to  plan  for  the  garden,  and  give  it  deep  cul- 
tivation if  you  have  not  already  done  so.  Write  us  how 
you  do  it  and  others  may  profit  by  your  example. 

Irrigation  Extension. — It  is  telegraphed  from  River- 
side that  the  Directors  of  the  San  Jacinto  and  Winchester 
irrigation  district,  who  have  for  the  past  two  months  held 
options  on  the  best  wat^f  sources  in  the  San  Jacinto 
mountains,  decided  yesterday  to  purchase  for  the  district 
the  rights  of  the  Florida  Water  Company  and  the  San 
Jacinto  Flume  Company,  This  will  add  to  the  irrigated 
lands  of  Southern  California  18,000  acres  of  the  finest  fruit 
land,  at  a  cost  of  about  $20  per  acre. 

Califobnia  Fruits  in  England.— United  States  Con- 
sul Lathrop,  in  a  letter  from  Bristol,  England,  to  the  State 
Board  of  Trade,  says  that  California  pears  in  limited  sup- 
ply are  reaching  that  country  in  good  condition,  and 
readily  retail  at  from  16  to  24  cents  each.  He  notes  a 
steady  growth  of  popularity  for  our  canned  fruits,  and 
offers  his  aid  in  establishing  a  larger  market  for  these 
goods  and  California  wines  than  at  present  exists. 

Late  beports  from  the  Argentine  Republic  say  that 
the  wheat  and  wool  crops  in  the  Republic  are  the  largest 
ever  known  in  the  country's  history.  The  railroad  com- 
panies are  preparing  for  a  very  busy  season. 


Sound  Morals  and  Good  Policy. 

We  publish  upon  another  page  an  article  written  by  a 
California  Congressman,  whose  name  is  there  given,  ex- 
pressing his  views  upon  several  matters  connected  with 
the  marketing  of  California  products.  We  are  compelled 
by  our  convictions  to  dissent  from  some  of  the  conclusions 
at  which  the  writer  arrives,  but  we  do  not  publish  his 
article  merely  for  the  purpose  of  dissenting  from  views 
expressed  by  a  distinguished  citizen  of  the  State.  It  is 
rather  because  the  views  are  frequently  held,  though  less 
prominently  urged  and  less  honorably  fathered,  and  we 
oppose  them  at  this  time  because  we  conceive  them  to  be 
the  more  dangerous  the  more  distinguished  the  name 
written  beneath  them. 

As  for  the  interesting  descriptions  of  personal  observa- 
tion as  to  how  much  the  Eistern  consumer  pays  for  Cali- 
fornia products  and  how  little  the  producer  obtains  of  the 
expenditure,  we  have  only  to  remark  that  the  case  is 
hardly  adequately  described.  In  the  special  illustration 
given  of  the  actual  receipts  of  the  raisin  grower,  the  writer 
should  reduce  the  amount  25  to  50  per  cent  to  meet  recent 
experience  of  raisin  producers.  If  they  obtained  7J  cents 
per  pound  for  their  share  they  would  be  very  happy.  But 
it  is  not  with  that  subject  that  we  have  to  deal.  We  de- 
sire to  remark  upon  the  means  and  policies  which  the 
writer  proposes  by  which  the  California  producer  is  to 
secure  his  share  of  the  money  which  the  consumer  ex- 
pends. 

The  proposition  is  to  pander  to  the  fashion  for  imported 
products  by  discarding  Calilornia  names  and  adopting  the 
style  and  title  of  the  foreign  products  which  we  aim  to 
displace,  and  in  the  argument  to  uphold  this  policy  the 
writer  proceeds  at  considerable  length.  We  dissent  for 
several  reasons:  (a)  It  is  bad  morals;  [b)  it  is  bad  policy 
(f)  experience  in  several  important  products  has  proved 
the  opposite  course  satisfactory;  {d)  even  if  it  should  tem- 
porarily serve  a  purpose,  it  is  a  cowardly  evasion  of  an 
issue  which  this  generation  should  meet,  and  of  which  it 
should  make  final  disposition. 

The  writer  is  apparently  aware  of  the  moral  turpitude  of 
putting  foreign  labels  upon  California  products,  but  he  dis- 
misses the  thought  with  a  word.  We  do  not  believe  it  can 
be  so  easily  disposed  of.  The  whole  recent  course  of  com- 
mercial aff"dirs  is  in  the  direction  of  fairer  trade,  which  is 
a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  a  great  business  must  have  a 
sound  moral  basis.  Of  course  there  is  petty  business  which 
proceeds  upon  the  measure  of  gullibility  in  humanity  and 
thrives  by  lies,  deception  and  fraud,  but  no  great  private 
business,  which  has  a  history  and  a  future,  is  resting  upon 
such  a  basis.  And  with  this  teaching  of  experience,  which 
we  believe  cannot  be  successfully  disputed,  is  it  not  an  un- 
wise as  well  as  an  unworthy  suggestion  that  a  great  indus- 
try of  a  great  State  should  be  placed  upon  such  a  founda- 
tion? Even  if  we  grant  the  writer's  unwarranted  claim 
that  the  subject  should  not  be  discussed  upon  a  basis  of 
morals,  it  does  not  help  his  position,  for  it  at  once  becomes 
apparent  as  a  conspicuously  bad  policy,  as  further  consid 
eration  will  show. 

We  have  already  won  too  many  notable  successes  in 
marketing  California  products  as  such,  to  abandon  the 
hope  and  purpose  of  making  a  California  brand  in  every 
thing  superior  to  a  foreign  mark.  Should  not  the  success 
of  the  California  prune  alone  answer  those  who  claim  that 
a  foreign  brand  is  the  only  key  to  public  favor  and  patron- 
age? Should  the  California  canned  fruits,  jams  and 
jellies  be  labeled  "  Crosse  &  Blackwell  ?  "  Is  there  any 
label  under  the  sun  which  will  fit  our  evaporated  apricots, 
peaches  and  nectarines,  except  one  bearing  the  legend; 
"  Californica?  "  And  more  than  that,  we  are  under  the 
impression  that  even  in  raisins,  on  which  the  writer  makes 
a  special  point,  the  California  names  are  even  now  better  in 
in  the  trade  than  those  which  he  commends.  Certainly,  the 
foreign  olive  oil  label  is  a  byword  for  adulteration  and  fraud. 
If  we  mistake  not,  our  Congressman  has  trusted  too  much 
to  his  own  cogitations  and  to  the  testimony  of  the  retail 
grocer,  and,  proceeding  to  generalizations  upon  defective 
information,  seriously  errs  therein.  In  his  diagnosis  of 
the  condition  of  the  wine  trade  we  presume  he  is  nearer 
right,  but  we  do  not  believe  his  remedy  is  the  proper  one. 
We  do  not  see  why  California  wines  will  not  ultimately 
win  upon  the  basis  of  purity,  genuineness  and  wholesome- 
ness,  for  all  of  which  qualities  they  are  already  conspicu- 
ous among  those  who  think  more  of  what  is  in  the  bottle 
than  upon  it. 

Finally,  even  if  there  should  be  more  immediate  profit 
in  fraudulent  sale  of  California  products,  what  of  the 
future?  There  must  come  a  time  when  the  truth  must 
come  out.  We  shall  soon  be  contending  in  foreign  mar- 
kets with  those  products  from  which  we  are  now  advised 
to  steal  livery  for  Eastern  parade.  Then  we  shall  appear 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world  as  a  country  without  a  name,  for 
our  products  will  bear  marks  of  every  land  except  our 
own.  Shall  we  bestow  such  a  legacy  upon  our  children  ? 
Shall  they  say  of  us:    "  Our  fathers,  in  hope  of  gain,  ex- 


patriated their  products;  by  onr  effort  this  State  shall  win 
a  name?  " 

It  shall  not  be.  Before  the  century  closes,  and  while 
there  still  live  men  who  established  the  crowning  and  dis- 
tinctive industries  of  the  commonwealth,  California  pro- 
ducts by  California  names  shall  ask  no  favors  of  the  world 
except  the  rewards  which  peerless  excellence  commands. 


Warning  to  the  Unwary. 

Bubal  subscribers  are  not  so  verdant  as  to  be  caught  by 
snares  which  the  blacklegs  of  the  metropolis  are  continually 
laying  for  the  feet  of  the  unwary,  but  they  have  it  in  their 
power  to  guard  others  against  the  chagrin  and  loss  which 
awaits  all  those  who,  unused  to  city  ways,  fall  a  prey  to 
the  swindlers.  It  is  not  the  men  who  are  endowed  with 
good  common  sense  anl  morality,  even  if  they  are  inex- 
perienced in  city  devices,  who  are  the  game  of  the  impos- 
tor. It  is  rather  the  "  smart  aleck  "  or  the  out  and  out 
"noodle  "from  the  rural  districts,  who  is  taken  in.  As 
we  have  said,  such  are  not  found  in  families  where  the 
Rural  is  welcomed,  and  yet  there  are  such  probably 
among  the  farmhands  and  others  to  whom  our  readers 
may  be  able  perhaps  to  extend  timely  warning. 

The  robbery  of  ruralists  has  become  so  large  a  business 
in  this  city  that  a  special  circular  has  been  issued  by  those 
in  authority.  We  shall  publish  it  prominently  below  and 
we  advise  all  our  readers  to  cut  it  out  and  tack  it  up  in 
their  laborers'  quarters,  or  in  the  stable,  or  the  fruit  house, 
or  elsewhere,  where  it  will  not  escape  the  attention  of 
those  to  whom  money  is  paid  and  who  come  to  the  city  to 
spend  it.    It  is  as  follows  : 

Office  Chief  op  Police. — Strangers  are  hereby  notified  to  be- 
ware of  bunco  steerers,  short-card  playeis  and  confidence  men. 

These  men  infest  the  corridors  of  hotels,  the  vicinity  ol  rail- 
road ticket  offices  and  hotel  wine  rooms.  They  ojj^in  from 
the  hotel  registers  the  names  of  guests  and  places  from  which 
they  come,  meet  them  on  the  street  with  a  cordial  good  morn- 
ing or  good  evening,  and  calling  them  by  name,  I  knew  you  at 
(mentioning  the  place  where  they  are  from).  The  man,  being 
in  a  strange  place  and  unused  to  the  ways  of  these  vermin,  is 
only  too  ready  to  greet  a  person  who  may  claim  that  be  knew 
him  at  his  home.  Then  follows  a  friendly  drink  and  an  invita- 
tion to  take  a  walk,  and  finally  he  is  ushered  into  the  back 
room  of  a  saloon  where  a  game  of  cards  or  dice  is  in  progress, 
on  the  pretense  to  pass  the  time.  The  steerer  takes  a  band,  be 
it  cards  or  dice,  and  wins  some  money.  He  then  asks  the 
stranger  to  play,  often  dividing  his  winnings  with  him  as  an 
inducement.  This  invitation  is  rarely  refused.  After  a  little 
time  he  is  dealt  a  hand  at  cards,  «nd  if  it  should  be  a  dice  game 
he  is  also  invited  to  participate,  which  he  does,  resulting  in 
losing  his  money,  probably  all  he  has  in  the  world.  He  then 
finds  his  opponent  has  a  hand  that  bpats  him. 

The  bunco  steerer  invariably  extends  to  the  victim  sympathy 
and  wishes  him  better  luck  next  time.  They  leave  the  place 
together,  but  the  victim  is  soon  shaken  off,  when  the  steerer  re- 
turns to  the  saloon  to  get  his  percentage  of  the  winnings  so  ob- 
tained by  fraud.  P.  Crowlby,  Chief  of  Police. 

It  would  seen  that  no  one  but  a  knave  or  a  fool  could  be 
caught  by  such  a  coarse  game  as  this,  but  such  material 
must  be  plenty,  for  victims  are  plenty.  There  are,  how- 
ever, finer  games  which  should  be  also  guarded  against. 
All  kinds  of  plans  for  investment,  with  promise  of  unusual 
profits,  are  being  worked.  Our  advice  to  all  is,  invest  in 
nothing  until  you  assure  yourself  of  three  things  at  least: 
first,  that  the  claims  commend  themselves  as  fair  business 
propositions;  second,  that  those  who  urge  them  are  men  who 
can  give  good  references  as  to  business  history  and  moral 
standing  in  the  community;  third,  that  they,  or  those  as- 
sociated with  them,  are  financially  responsible.  All  these 
points  can  be  met  by  legitimate  dealers  or  operators  in  any 
legitimate  enterprise.  Anything  short  of  this  is,  to  say 
the  least,  dangerous. 

This  Fall's  Faibs.— The  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
at  its  annual  meeting  last  week  in  Sacramento,  reelected 
Fred  Cox  President,  G.  W.  Hancock  Superintendent 
of  the  Park  and  Chris.  Green  Superintendent  of  the 
Pavilion.  The  opening  of  the  next  State  Fair  was 
fixed  for  the  first  Monday  in  September,  racing  and 
stock  displays  to  commence  the  following  Thursday. 
The  Board  made  the  following  suggestions  for  district  fair 
dates:  San  Jose,  August  1st  to  6th;  Oakland,  August  8th 
to  13th;  Napa,  August  15th  to  20th;  Petaluma,  August 
29th  to  September  2d;  the  State  Fair,  September  5th  to 
17th;  Stockton,  September  19th  to  24th;  Fresno,  Sept.  16th 
to  Oct.  Ist.  In  the  matter  of  the  exhibitions  of  sheep, 
it  was  decided  to  require  aflidavits  from  the  owners  as  to 
the  dates  of  lambing.  The  usual  stakes  for  trotting  and 
pacing  colts  will  be  given.  The  Board  will  meet  again 
March  2l8t.   

At  Dresden  they  are  baking  an  American  corn  bread 
that  is  finding  much  favor  and  is  much  cheaper  than  their 
ordinary  bread.   A  pound  costs  a  trifle  over  three  cents. 

A  Fbench  surgeon  has  invented  a  medicinal  remedy 
which,  he  claims,  will  cure  any  snake  bite.  It  is  applied 
subcutaneously. 

Thb  estimated  cost  to  Russia  of  the  famine  and  its  con- 
sequences is  $500,000,000. 

In  India  one  of  the  leading  forms  of  gambling  is  to  bet 
on  the  weather. 
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The  State  Press. 

Sacramento  Record- Union :  "Congress  should  now  go  one 
step  further  and  forbid  the  express  companies  carrying  mail 
matter  in  the  interest  of  the  lottery  swindlers." 

Woodland  Democrat:  "The  law  ought  to  be  amended  so  as  to 
require  that  all  sessions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  shall 
be  held  in  Sacramento." 

Woodland  i)«niocra< ;  "If  there  has  ever  been  offered  any 
plausible  argument  why  any  public  official  should  be  elected 
by  a  direct  vote  of  the  people,  that  could  not  be  urged  with 
equal  force  in  favor  of  the  proposition  to  elect  postmasters,  we 
have  never  heard  of  it." 

Lassen  Mail:  "The  forests  are  the  preservers  of  water. 
Without  them  the  mountain  streams  will  be  torrents  during 
the  winter  rains  and  dry  at  other  times.  The  land  that  now 
depends  on  irrigation  for  its  fertility  will  have  to  be  abandoned 
if  the  forests  that  protect  the  water  are  cleared  away." 

Chico  Chronicle- Record:  "  Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise 
of  the  new  ballot  system.  It  successfully  precludes  the  great 
amount  of  electioneering  and  wire-pulling  which  has  been  so 
much  indulged  in  heretofore.  There  is  now  a  good  chance  of 
electing  the  choice  of  the  people,  and  the  professional  politi- 
cians cannot  carry  the  controlling  vote  about  in  their  vest 
pockets." 

9  Riverside  Enterprise:  "According  to  the  Oakland  Tribune,  Bill 
Higgins  once  said  that  the  only  way  to  get  the  Legislature  to 
pass  good  bills  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  people  is  '  to  ap- 
point a  State  briber,  with  unlimited  funds  to  his  back  to  raise 
the  boodlers  out  of  their  boots.'  The  San  Jose  Mercury  thinks 
that  a  better  plan  would  be  to  appoint  a  people's  committee, 
with  unlimited  hemp  at  their  back,  to  raise  the  boodlers  with 
their  boots  on  them." 

Paso  Robles  lfoo?i ;  "  One  thing  which  has  heretofore  re- 
tarded the  growth  of  our  section  is  the  large  land  holdings. 
There  are  in  this  State  over  100  private  land  grants.  As  soon 
as  these  large  sections  of  country  are  cut  into  smaller  tracts 
more  prosperity  will  come  without  solicitation.  The  reforma- 
tion of  cutting  these  large  holdings  into  smaller  tracts  is  now 
at  hand.  One  notable  instance  is  seen  in  the  act  of  Mr.  Hunt- 
ington, owner  of  5000  acres  near  this  city.  This  will  give 
hundreds  of  home-seekers  a  chance  to  secure  good  farms  in  a 
new  section  of  California." 

San  Jose  Mercury :  "  The  purchase  of  the  San  Martin  Rancho 
from  Daniel  M.  Murphy  by  C.  H.  Phillips,  with  the  intention 
of  subdividing  its  8000  acres  into  small  farms,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  industrial  events  that  are  likely  to  occur  in 
Santa  Clara  during  the  current  year.  In  fact,  no  enterprise 
equal  to  it  is  even  so  much  as  projected  at  the  present  time, 
with  the  sole  exception  of  the  proposed  railroad  to  Alviso.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  cutting  up  of  this  large  estate' 
means  the  almost  immediate  transferring  of  its  fertile  acres 
from  the  growing  of  grain  to  the  cultivation  of  fruits  and 
grapes." 

Kern  County  Gazette:  "  The  carp  are  said  to  be  doing  dam- 
age to  the  irrigating  canals  in  Fresno  county,  and  the  matter 
of  introducing  alligators  into  the  waters  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
stroying the  fish  is  being  agitated.  This  may  be  a  good  idea, 
but  after  the  fish  are  destroyed,  what  will  be  imported  to  rid 
the  country  of  the  alligators?  And,  besides,  is  it  an  establish- 
ed fact  that  the  alligator  will  thrive  in  Fresno?  Are  there  a 
suflBcient  number  of  colored  juveniles  there  to  keep  him  look- 
ing handsome  ?  If  the  alligator  is  to  be  imported  into  Fresno, 
the  condition  of  things  should  be  as  near  like  Florida  as  pos- 
sible." 

Santa  Maria  Graphic:  To  one  who  has  watched  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance,  it  looks  as  though  there  are 
too  many  discordant  elements  within  its  ranks  in  different 
localities  for  it  ever  to  become  a  harmonious  and  solid  organi- 
zation. The  foundation  principle  of  the  organization,  that  of 
the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  farmer  and  the  labor- 
ing classes,  is  a  good  one.  It  is  in  the  endeavor  to  apply  this 
pi inciple  that  all  the  trouble  comes.  It  seems  to  us  that  the 
great  mistake  made  by  the  organization  is  that  of  condemning 
everything  that  does  not  exactly  square  with  their  ideas  of 
Jjow  things  ought  to  be  done." 

Los  A  ngelea  Exprets:  "  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  copious 
rains  will  not  unfavorably  affect  the  movements  for  the  forma- 
tion of  irrigation  districts  in  various  parts  of  the  State.  It  is 
far  better  to  rely  upon  irrigation  than  upon  rainfall.  Irriga- 
tion works  mean  control  of  the  water  supply,  and  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  have  the  ground  wet  just  when  moisture 
ia  wanted.  In  the  Cahuenga  vall»y,  there  has  of  late  been  agi- 
tation for  the  formation  of  an  irrigation  district  under  the 
Wright  act,  as  during  the  first  months  of  the  winter  the  grow- 
ers of  early  vegetables  and  small  fruits  found  themselves  seri- 
ously hampered  by  the  lack  of  water  for  irrigation  and  the  ab- 
sence of  the  usual  rains." 

Sacramento  Record- Union:  "Since  1885,  $11,900,000  have 
been  expended  on  public  works  in  Illinois,  as  against $2, 100,000 
in  California;  that  two  buildings  alone  in  New  York  cost  tlie 
General  Government  $1'J,.311,000,  and  that  in  Louisiana  $4,800,- 
000  were  expended,  while  nearly  $0,000,000  were  spent  upon  a 
single  public  building  in  ."Vlassachusetts.  In  the  matter  of 
river  and  harbor  appropriations,  there  are  nine  States  with  less 
coast  mileage  in  the  aggregate  than  California,  which  froni  1789 
to  1892  received  for  harbor  work  over  $42,000,000,  while  up  to 
1882,  California  waters  received  but  $1,49.'5,000,  and  since  then 
but  $2,.'J<'jO,000.  For  the  Mississippi  river  alone  since  1881 
$24,fXXj,fXXJ  have  been  expended,  whereas  California  rivers  have 
received  but  $72^5,000,  and  that  only  for  current  work,  such  as 
nnagging,  etc.,  no  rectification  and  protective  work  having 
been  done.    Yet  for  the  decade  from  1881  tf>  1801,  California 


paid  into  th«  National  Treasury  the  sum  of  $118,000,000.  Here- 
in no  account  has  been  taken  of  the  enormous  addition  the 
mines  of  California  have  made  to  the  national  wealth  and 
strength,  nor  any  account  of  the  beneficence  to  the  whole 
Union  of  the  building  of  this  State  upon  the  Pacific  shores  of 
the  Nation." 

Santa  Ana  Blade:  "  It  would  be  an  interesting  thing  to  look 
up  the  growth  of  the  horse-breeding  industry  of  California  and 
ascertain  how  much  money  it  has  made  for  the  State  since  it 
became  thoroughly  .systematized.  We  know,  in  a  general  way, 
that  California  has  become  the  peer,  if  not  the  superior,  of 
Kentucky  in  raising  fine  horses,  but  we  believe  no  effort  has 
been  made  to  study  the  subject  thoroughly  or  to  collate  the 
complete  statistics  of  this  great  and  constantly  increasing  in- 
dustry. There  would  be  no  objection,  we  imagine,  on  the  part 
of  the  owners  of  the  great  breeding  farms  to  giving  enough  in- 
formation to  make  such  an  article  substantially  accurate,  for 
it  would  only  extend  the  reputation  of  California  horses  and 
increase  the  breeders'  profit  in  the  future." 

Antioch  Ledger:  "  The  trouble  with  the  Californian  is,  that 
he  is  like  the  turkey  in  the  coop — he  is  looking  too  high  for  a 
remedy.  Instead  of  figuring  on  building  transcontinental  rail- 
roads we  ought  to  bend  our  turkey  heads  down.  We  should 
devote  some  attention  to  reforming  the  condition  of  things  at 
our  very  feet  before  we  look  across  the  continent.  We  should 
devote  our  energies  to  building  local  roads  —  competing 
railroads,  connecting  one  portion  of  the  State  with  another. 
There  is  something  radically  wrong  when  it  costs  as  much  to 
ship  a  carload  of  machinery  from  San  Francisco  to  Fresno  as  it 
does  from  Philadelphia  to  Fresno.  What  we  want  is  cheaper 
local  freights,  not  cheaper  overland  freights.  We  want  to 
build  local  lines  of  competing  roads  before  we  begin  to  trudge 
across  the  continent." 

Stockton  Independent:  "The  Government  of  the  United 
States  aided  the  construction  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan 
canal,  which  connects  Lake  Michigan  with  the  Illinois  river, 
and  built  the  canal  which  connects  the  lakes  of  Superior  and 
Huron.  The  Government  is  now  being  asked  to  construct  a 
canal  around  the  falls  of  Niagara  on  the  American  side,  and 
great  popular  pressure  is  being  brought  upon  Congress  to  ap- 
propriate a  vast  sum  for  that  and  like  purposes.  It  is  right 
that  this  work  should  be  done  by  Government  aid,  and  it  is 
likewise  right  that  all  similar  enterprises  should  receive  like 
aid.  The  projected  San  Joaquin  canal  is  as  important  to  Cali- 
fornia as  are  the  Eastern  enterprises  to  the  States  through 
which  they  pass.  It  will  greatly  increase  the  commerce  on 
the  San  Joaquin,  and  consequently  benefit  the  whole  country." 

Woodland  Democrat:  "The  necessity  for  retrenchment  in  the 
expense  of  maintaining  the  Supreme  Court  will  be  more  ap- 
parent after  an  examination  of  the  expense  in  each  State. 
California  ranks  twenty-second  in  population  and  the  total  ex- 
pense of  the  Supreme  Court  is  $264,166.  New  Jersey  ranks 
eighteenth  in  population,  but  the  total  cost  of  maintaining  her 
Supreme  Court  is  only  $151,500.  The  population  of  Illinois  is 
nearly  four  times  that  of  California,  hut  the  expense  of  the 
Supreme  Court  is  less  by  more  than  $25,000  per  annum.  New 
York's  population  is  nearly  eight  times  that  of  California,  but 
the  Supreme  Court  expense  is  only  about  twice  as  large  as  that 
of  California.  And"  so  the  comparison  might  be  continued 
through  the  entire  list,  and  always  to  the  disadvantage  of  Cali- 
fornia. This  is  a  scious  matter  and  well  worthy  of  the  serious 
consideration  of  every  taxpayer." 


Presidential  Chances. 

The  most  important  political  incident  of  the  week  is  the 
declaration  by  Mr.  Blaine  that  he  is  not  a  candidate  for  the 
presidency.  He  makes  this  statement  in  a  brief  note  to  Mr. 
Clarkson,  Chairman  of  the  Republican  National  Commit- 
tee, who  gave  it  to  the  public  on  Tuesday.  Mr.  Blaine  does 
not  say  that  he  will  not,  under  any  circumstances,  accept 
the  nomination — simply  that  he  is  not  a  candidate  and 
that  his  name  will  not  go  before  the  convention.  The  po- 
litical newspapers  and  the  public  generally  appear  to  have 
accepted  this  declaration  as  fiQal,  though  we  imagine  that 
Mr.  Blaine's  more  enthusiastic  friends — and  there  are 
many  of  them  in  California — will  still  hope  that  in  certain 
contiDgencies  he  may  be  induced  to  alter  his  determina- 
tion. For  example,  if  at  the  time  of  the  convention  Mr. 
Blaine  should  be  in  good  health,  and  if  the  nomination 
should  be  tendered  him  with  practical  unanimity,  it  would 
scarcely  be  possible  for  him  to  decline  it.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  his  letter  to  Clarkson  that  would  prevent  his  doing 
so;  and  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  such  an  oflfer  will  be 
made.  Looking  at  the  situation  broadly  and  accepting 
Mr.  Blaine's  declaration  for  just  what  it  says  and  no  more, 
we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  ultimate  of  the  matter  will 
be  Mr.  Blaine's  nomination,  if  he  is  in  good  state  of 
health  when  the  convention  meets. 

However,  popular  judgment  in  the  East  seems  to  regard 
Mr.  Blaine  as  disposed  of  by  this  letter,  and  the  prevailing 
opinion  is  that  the  road  is  now  fairly  clear  for  the  renom- 
ination  of  Mr.  Harrison.  It  is  admitted  that  as  against 
Blaine,  Harrison  would  not  be  in  the  race,  but  with  Blaine 
out  of  the  way,  and  presumably  favorable  to  his  renomin- 
ation,  his  chances  are  exceedingly  good.  The  office 
holders,  who  constitute  a  powerful  political  force,  will  of 
course  support  him  ;  conservative  citizenship  generally, 
which  always  wants  the  fewest  possible  changes,  will  be 
with  him  ;  the  record  of  an  efficient,  though  not  brilliant, 
administration  will  lend  its  |)0werful  aid.    In  short,  un- 


less Mr.  Blaine  can  be  induced  to  change  his  mind,  Mr. 
Harrison  is  almost  certain  to  be  again  put  forth  by  his 
party. 

The  Democratic  situation  is  not  nearly  so  clear.  Mr. 
Cleveland  has  unquestionably  the  strongest  hold  upon  the 
personal  favor  of  his  party,  but  he  is  frankly  not  in  sym- 
pathy with  a  large  element  in  it  upon  the  currency  and 
upon  other  vital  questions  of  party  doctrine.  It  has  been 
declared  for  Mr.  Cleveland  by  his  closest  friends,  and  not 
disputed  by  him,  that  he  would  not  stand  upon  a  platform 
representing  policies  from  which  he  has  publicly  dissented. 
There  seems  small  prospect  that  the  party  as  a  whole  will 
come  to  Mr.  Cleveland's  views,  and  in  the  opinion  of  many 
of  his  warmest  admirers  and  friends,  this  fact  disposes  of 
him  as  a  candidate.  But  in  addition  to  this  situation,  it 
has  recently  become  manifest  that  Mr.  Cleveland 
will  not  secure  the  endorsement  of  his  own  State, 
without  which  his  nomination  would  be  an  impossibility. 
In  view  of  all  these  facts,  it  seems  extremely  unlikely  that 
Mr.  Cleveland  will  be  the  candidate  of  his  party.  What 
is  known  as  the  Hill  and  Gorman  faction  of  the  democracy 
is  now  clearly  in  the  ascendant,  headed  by  the  powerful 
Tammany  organization  of  New  York  and  by  the  general 
strength  which  elected  Mr.  Crisp  of  Georgia  speaker  of 
the  House  over  Mr.  Mills  of  Texas,  the  especial  friend  of 
Cleveland.  Against  Hill's  chances  there  is  an  unques- 
tionable element  of  personal  distrust  in  his  party,  though 
his  command  of  practical  political  forces  might  overcome 
this  and  secure  the  nomination  for  him.  At  the  least,  it 
looks  as  if  Hill  would  have  the  loudest  voice  in  naming 
the  candidate,  and  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  his  first 
choice  after  himself  is  his  friend  Gorman.  "With  the  situ- 
ation thus  mixed,  speculation  becomes  mere  guess  work. 


The  Late  Mr.  Spurgeon. 

The  great  English  preacher,  Spurgeon,  who  died  last 
week,  stood  to  the  English  world  of  Christianity  very 
much  as  Beecher  stood  in  America.  He  was  nominally  a 
Baptist,  but  no  sectarian  bounds  were  wide  enough  for  a 
man  so  big  and  broad  as  Spurgeon,  and  he  became  a 
preacher  outside  of  sectarian  lines  to  all  earnest  Christian 
people.  For  36  years  he  preached  in  London  and  never 
during  that  whole  time  was  able  to  find  a  hall  big  enough 
for  the  crowds  who  came  to  hear  him.  His  great  temple 
in  London  was  capable  of  seating  15,000  people,  with 
standing  room  for  many  more,  but  it  is  said  that  he  never 
preached  a  sermon  in  it  when  every  foot  of  space  was  not 
occupied  and  hundreds  came  who  could  get  no  farther  than 
the  door. 

Mr.  Spurgeon's  power  did  not  proceed  from  great 
scholarship,  for  he  did  not  have  it.  It  did  not  proceed 
from  noble  eloquence,  for  he  had  not  what  the  critical 
would  call  eloquence.  His  power  rested  not  upon  these 
qualities,  but  upon  the  spiritual  force  of  a  profoundly  ear- 
nest common  man  addressed  in  plain  terms  to  common 
people.  He  talked  not  to  the  learned,  although  the 
learned  flocked  in  crowds  to  hear  him.  But  he  talked  to 
Peter,  John  and  William  in  the  plain  phrases  they  could 
understand,  and  with  that  eloqtience  past  all  art — the  elo- 
quence of  profound  conviction  and  of  intense  spiritual 
fervor. 

Spurgeon's  career  showed  that  the  strength  of  a  pulpit 
rests  less  upon  scholarship,  eloquence,  lofty  music  and 
noble  surroundings  than  upon  a  profound  spirituality. 
There  never  was  a  great  church  without  a  strong  pulpit, 
and  there  never  was  a  strong  pulpit  without  profound 
spirituality  in  the  man  behind  it.  This  is  a  fact  very 
often  disregarded  in  the  organization  of  churches,  and  one 
which  explains  why  it  is  that  many  churches  do  not  pros- 
per. Mr.  Spurgeon  was  a  man  of  tireless  intellectual  en- 
ergy. 

His  sermons,  pamphlets,  lectures  and  essays  num- 
ber into  the  tens  of  thousands,  and  have  been  reprinted 
and  widely  read  in  every  civilized  country.  There  ia 
scarcely  a  subject  related  to  practical  Christianity  upon 
which  he  has  not  written  exhaustively.  In  addition  to  all 
this  labor,  he  has  been  active  in  works  of  practical  philan- 
thropy and  has  performed  prodigious  labor  as  an  edu- 
cator. No  other  man  of  his  time  and  country  save  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  led  a  life  of  such  unceasing  intellectual  ac- 
tivity, and  perhaps  none  other  has  carried  to  such  multi- 
tudes that  which  has  given  light  and  comfort  to  their 
lives. 

Agents  Wanted. 

It  is  proposed  during  the  current  year  of  1892  to  add  10,000 
names  to  the  subscription  list  of  the  "  Pacific  Rural  Press,' 
and  to  this  end  an  agent  is  wanted  to  make  a  house  co  house 
canvass  in  every  county.  To  such  agents  liberal  terms  will  be 
given.  Applicant  should  state  what  territory  he  is  prepa'cd 
to  cover  und  give  references  OS  to  character  and  capacity  for 
the  work.  Any  man  or  woman  who  will  give  earnest  effort  fn 
this  work  can  make  a  good  thing  out  of  it.  Addri-  '■■ 
Dewey  PibHshing  Company:  220  Mar  let  StreeL 
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The  Fruit  Industry. 

Market  Review  for  the  year  1891. 

[Written  tor  the  Rural  Press  by  J.  R.  Parish.] 
The  fruit  industry  of  California  continues 
to  forge  ahead,  and  at  no  very  distant  day 
will  fetch  in  more  money  to  the  State  at 
large  than  will  that  of  wheat.  The  number 
of  fruit  trees  given  below,  although  showing 
an  mcrease  of  fully  1,500,000  trees  over 
County  Assessors'  returns  in  1890,  does  not 
give  the  correct  number  of  growing  trees  in 
this  State.  By  those  in  position  to  know,  it 
is  claimed  that  there  are  at  least  19,000,000 
trees  planted.  To  this  number,  large  addi. 
tions  will  be  made  in  1892,  which  v.'ill  bring 
the  aggregate  up  to  about  20,000,000  trees. 
Of  course,  this  includes  decidous  and  citrus. 
With  these  trees  in  full  bearing,  the  fruit 
crop  of  this  State  will  be  simply  "enormous." 
In  view  of  the  growing  importance  of  the 
industry,  and  the  products  coming  more 
strongly  into  competition  with  Eastern  cul- 
tivated fruit,  horticulturists  are  not  only 
paying  more  attention  to  the  growing  of  the 
better  varieties,  but  are  experimenting  with 
a  view  of  greater  perfection.  This  desire  to 
excel  has  added  several  improved  kinds  to 
our  already  large  list  of  choice  fruits.  Not 
only  is  greater  attention  given  to  growing 
choice  varieties  of  fruits,  but  more  attention 
is  given  to  cultivating  the  trees  and  vines  by 
the  most  approved  modern  systems,  the  re- 
sult of  which  is  better  fruit. 

One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  the  in- 
dustry is  the  high  freight  rates  charged  by 
railroad  companies  on  both  local  and  over- 
land shipments.  In  view  of  the  large  out- 
put of  the  orchards,  and  its  being  added  to 
yearly  by  largely  increased  numbers  of  trees 
coming  into  bearing,  it  would  seem  that  the 
railroad  companies  could  of  their  own  accord 
reduce  their  freight  tariffs,  and  at  the  same 
time  add  largely  to  the  rolling  stock,  which 
should  be  made  to  transport  fruit  without 
injury.  While  a  decided  improvement  has 
been  made  in  the  latter  direction,  yet  there 
is  room  for  more.  With  competing  trans- 
continental railways  all  desired  requirements 
will  undoubtedly  follow. 

By  consulting  the  tables  of  overland  ship- 
ments given  below,  a  few  very  striking 
changes  will  be  observed.  Every  branch  ol 
the  industry  shows  an  incr.eased  shipment 
in  1891  over  those  of  1890,  except  canned 
goods.  The  most  decided  increase  was  in 
citrus  fruits.  In  dried  fruits,  every  point 
shows  an  increase,  except  Oakland,  Colton 
and  Los  Angeles.  While  Oakland  fell  off 
about  five  per  cent.,  that  of  Colton  fell  ofif 
fully  50  per  cent,  and  Los  Angeles  about  70 
per  cent.  The  falling  off  in  the  shipments 
of  dried  fruits  from  the  southern  part  of  the 
State  is  accepted  as  evidence  of  a  larger 
marketing  of  the  green  fruit. 

The  following  are  the  County  Assessors' 
returns  of  the  number  of  fruit  trees  growing 
on  March  i,  1891  (oranges  and  lemons  are 
included  with  deciduous  in  the  first  table  of 
trees): 


The  acreage  set  to  grape  vines  by  coun- 
ties is  as  follows: 


Counties.  Fruit  Trees. 

Alameda   58,510 

Alpine   1,600 

Amador   120,250 

Butte   770,000 

Calavera9  

Colusa   171,065 

Contra  Costi   264,770 

Del  Norte   1,821 

El  Dorado   US,958 

Fresno.   265,141 

Humboldt   109,705 

Inyo   40,308 

Kern   215,000 

Lake   61,008 

Los  Angeles   1,746,530 

Marin   57,600 

Mariposa   45,050 

Merced   163  700 

Mo  oc   150.460 

Monterey   30,500 

Napa   676,846 

Nevada   213,870 

Orange   351,696 

Placer   681,715 

Sacramento   681,370 

San  Bernardino   2,319,847 

San  Diego   1,062,745 

San  Joaquin   305,711 

Han  LuisUblspo   83,720 

Han  Mateo   40,0u0 

Hanca  Barbira   41,260 

Santa  Clara. . .    2,024,008 

Santa  Cruz   807,195 

Shasta   169,309 

Sierra   8,691 

Siskiyou   45,290 

Solano   1,032,565 

Sonoma   1,846  345 

Stanig'aus   51,098 

Sutter   239  240 

Tohama.    413,495 

Trinity   10,000 

Tulare   461,051 

Tuolumne    10,350 

Ventura   347,673 

Yolo   276,000 

Yuba   120,000 


Grangea.  Lemons. 


2,599 

"""iie 

119,012 
230 
6,923 


1,147 


Table. 

236 

"  esj 

28 
975 
370 


Raisin. 
104 


62 
1,762 

218 
99 
258 


21 


604  i 

"370i 
814 
123 
43,9:iU 

a 

1,200 


16 

40 
25 
14 


23 


284 
5,941 


295 
1,380 


1,277 
361 
987,102 
248 
173 
950 

221 
1,375 
300 
141,029 
11,035 
13,610 
2,286,200 
204,020 
2,752 
6.S00 
470 
44,200 
1,335 
216 


610 


52 
30 


1,431 
1,164 

35 


40 
346 
33 
26 
10 
1,126 
319 
104' 
1,167 
332 
13 
47 
80 


1,421 


4 

50O 
335 

2',69i 
4,456 


Counties.  Wine. 

Alameda   6,396 

Amador  

Butte   Ill 

Calaveras   404 

Colusa   24 

Contra  Costa   2,085 

El  Dorado   1,019 

Fresno   5,674 

Inyo   12J 

Kern  

Lake   1,046 

Los  Angeles   4,632 

Marin   477 

Mendocino   190 

Merced   425 

Monterey  

Napa   18,177 

Nevada   190 

Orange   140 

Placer   354 

Sacramento   3,131 

San  Benito   140 

San  Bernardino   1,024 

San  Diego   132 

San  Joaquin   900 

San  Luis  Obispo   437 

San  Mateo   747J 

Santa  Barbara   t60 

Santa  Clara   10,294 

Santa  Cruz   1,365 

Shasta    122 

Solano  t  l.'>28 

Sonoma   22  351 

Stanislaus   82 

Sutter   88 

Tehama    3,705 

Tulare    70 

Tuolumne   . . 

Ventura...    100 

Yolo   1,575 

Yuba   570 

Totals   90,228 

•Partial, 
■f  Reported  as  wine  grapes. 

Eastern  Fruit  Shipments. 

The  following  table  of  the  Eastern  ship- 
ments of  California  fruits,  in  pounds,  by  the 
Southern  Pacific  and  the  Santa  Fe  lines 
during  the  year  1891  in  compaiison  with 
1890: 
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peach  crops  at  the  East  became  a  certainty, 
buyers  bid  lower  for  peaches.  Fruit  aver- 
aged smaller,  which  caused  a  wide  range  in 
prices.  Choice  selected,  for  special  pur- 
poses, were  readily  placed  at  good  figures, 
while  small  sized  sold  slowly  at  low  prices. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  last  year's  fruits  weie 
poor  keepers,  which  necessitated  forced 
sales  of  the  poor  to  fair  at  very  low  prices, 
and  even  then,  large  quantities  had  to  be 
dumped.  Never,  within  the  writer's  recol- 
lection, was  there  ever  before  a  season 
wherein  green  fruits  made  such  rapid  decay. 
Consignments  received  in  good  order  would 
within  two  or  three  days,  show  more  or  less 
rotting.  This  was  not  the  case  in  all  con- 
signments, but  the  remarks  apply  to  from  50 
to  70  per  cent.  In  the  Press  of  August  15, 
we  wrote  as  follows:  "It  is  seldom,  if 
ever,  that  the  market  presents  so  demoral- 
ized an  appearance  as  at  present.  Fruit  in 
this  State  ripened  from  one  to  three  weeks 
late,  while  at  the  East  it  was  generally 
earlier.  These  two  events  caused  a  short 
selling  season  at  the  East  for  our  fruits,  and 
the  result  is  that  it  does  not  now  pay  to  for- 
ward fruits,  consequently  this  market  is  the 
dumping  ground.  This  (Wednesday)  morn- 
ing the  writer's  tour  among  commission 
merchants  showed  heavy  stocks  and  few 
buyers,  with  canners  not  showing  up.  Un- 
der such  a  condition,  the  market  is  hard  to 
quote.  Poor,  trashy  fruits  are  given  the  go- 
by, and  being  neglected,  considerable  are 
rotting." 

On  August  22d  (one  week  later)  we  re 
ported  the  market  as  follows:  "  Never 
within  the  history  of  the  fruit  trade  of  this 
city  has  there  been  so  de-noralized  a  market 
as  now  obtains.  Combined  with  unprece- 
dented heavy  receipts  are  two  unfavorable 
conditions,  viz,,  the  generally  poor-keeping 
quality  of  fruit  and  an  absence  in  the  bulk 
of  the  receipts  of  that  juicy,  fruity  flavor  so 
highly  esteemed  by  consumers,  and  in 
its  stead  is  to  be  found  a  watery,  un- 
fruity  taste.  The  poor  keeping  quality 
is  due  largely  to  climatic  changes — 
hot  days,  cool  days,  warm  days,  etc.,  alter- 
nating. Fully  one  half  of  the  peaches  re- 
ceived have  their  pits  cracked  open,  and  the 
fruit  itself  is  partly  sour.  Peaches  grown 
on  the  higher  altitudes,  or  where  the  climate 
is  more  uniform,  are  of  excellent  quality, 
but  the  oversupply  of  the  poor  kinds  are 
against  them.  Pears  are  generally  overripe. 
Large  quantities  of  fruit  are  being  dumped 
daily.  Merchants  are  advising  orchardists 
not  to  ship  for  a  short  time,  or  until  the 
market  cleans  up." 

Apples  sold  considerably  lower  last  year 
than  they  did  in  1890.  The  price  averaged 
from  40  to  50  per  cent  less.  There  was  an 
unusually  large  quantity  of  poor,  wormy  and 
defective. 

Berries  in  1891  did  well,  holding  to  fairly 
good  prices  throughout  the  year. 

Grapes,  like  tree  fruits,  held  to  low  prices 
throughout  the  year.  The  crop  was  large. 
The  shipm.ents  overland  were  heavy.  Wine 
grapes  had  a  wide  range.  Many  grapes 
had  to  be  sold  for  making  brandy  owing  to 
damage  by  climatic  changes. 

Citrus  Fruits. 

In  1890-91  the  orange  crop  was  as  follows 
in  boxes: 

Riverside   340,000 

Los  Angeles, outside  ol  Pasadena  and  Pomona. .  450,000 

San  Diego   30,000 

Anaheim   85  000 

Pomona  '   22,000 

Pasadena   30.000 

San  Bernardino,  Colton  and  High!aud   20,000 

Ontaiio  and  vicinity   2,000 

Santa  Ana,  Orange  and  Tustin    86,000 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

The  fruit  market  in  1891  was  a  series  of 
disappointments,  resulting  in  losses  to  han- 
dlers of  both  green  and  dried.    Early  in  the 
season,  canners  and  driers  entered  the  mar 
ket  and  contracted  at  the  following  prices: 
Apricots  $20  to  $35,  cherries  3c  to  6c  per  lb 
according  to  quality,  Bartlett  pears  $35  to 
$45,  prunes  $35  to  $45,  peaches  $30  to  $50, 
plums  $30  to  $45,  nectarines  $30  to  $45 
As  the  season  advanced  and  reports  of  large 


Bedlands  and  Old  San  Bernardiuo. 

Ventura   

Santa  Barbara. 

Oroville  

Yuba.  

Placer  

Santa  Clara  

Fresno   

Sutter  

Solano  


26,125 
16,000 
2,000 
2,860 
5,000 
2,500 
1,000 
600 
300 
150 


Total  boxes   1.069,435 

For  the  first  two  months  in  1891,  the 
orange  market  ruled  generally  in  buyers' 
favor,  with  San  Francisco  made  the  dump- 
ing ground,  owing  to  Florida's  product  mo- 
nopolizing the  Eastern  markets.  Toward 
the  middle  of  February  we  wrote  in  the 
Press:  "  The  crop  of  oranges  in  this  State 
is  larger  than  heretofore  estimated,  and  as 
Florida  oranges,  owing  to  relative  cheap- 
ness, have  the  run  of  the  Eastern  markets, 
our  product  is  forced  on  the  coast  markets 
at  low  prices.  The  weather  has  been  and 
still  is  in  favor  of  growers,  for  the  fruit  is 
ripening  slowly.  Had  oranges  ripened  as 
rapidly  as  they  did  last  season,  forced  ship- 
ments to  all  distributive  points  would  have 
been  in  order,  and  with  forced  sales,  much 
lower  ranges  in  prices  would  have  followed 
than  is  now  witnessed."  This  condition 
held  up  to  about  the  middle  of  March,  when 
a  better  market  set  in,  which  was  quite 
marked  by  the  last  of  the  month,  as  the  fol- 
lowing advices  from  Los  Angeles,  publi'shed 
in  the  Press  of  March  28,  shows;  "Thus 


far  this  season's  shipments  of  oranges  to  the 
Eastern  market  have  been  remarkably  light. 
Growers  have  been  holding  off  w.iiting  for 
better  prices.  In  order  not  to  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  combination  of  buyers,  many 
of  them  arranged  to  ship  their  own  crops. 
The  effect  of  the  growers  holding  back  and 
not  selling  their  fruit  will  be  greatly  to  their 
advantage,  as  within  the  past  ten  days  prices 
have  gone  from  75  cents  to  $1.10  per  box 
for  seedlings  on  the  tree.  The  cause  of  the 
increase  in  price  is  the  reported  failure  of 
the  Italian  crop  and  also  a  story  to  the 
effect  that  the  rest  of  the  Florida  crop  has 
been  badly  injured.  Orchards  are  being 
sold  every  day  now  to  packers,  and  the 
orange  industry  is  at  its  height  for  the  sea- 
son." 

The  result  of  free  shipments  to  the  East 
began  to  make  itself  felt  on  our  market  by 
steadying  prices  and  causing  a  gradual  ap- 
preciation until  quotations  ranged  at  an  ad- 
vance of  from  40  to  50  per  cent  over  Jan- 
uary quotations. 

The  crop  season  of  1891-92  opened  as 
usual  with  Butte  county  sending  in  the  first 
consignment,  which  was  soon  followed  by 
Solano  county,  with  the  southern  part  of 
the  State  not  far  behind. 

Referring  to  the  present  situation,  the  Los 
Angeles  Express  of  a  recent  date  says  :  A 
few  weeks  ago  the  orchardists  were  in  the 
slough  of  despondency  and  could  see  noth- 
ing ahead  to  cheer  their  drooping  spirits, 
but  now  they  feel  their  drooping  spirits 
being  invigorated  by  the  tonic  of  the  events 
of  the  last  few  days.  First  came  the  prompt 
and  salutary  reduction  of  rate  on  citrus 
fruit  on  the  part  of  the  Santa  Fe,  and  the 
like  reduction  to  take  place  on  February  ist; 
then  the  salubrious  rains  and  the  assurance 
that  the  rains  bring  with  them  that  the  frost 
is  gone.  The  orange  growers  are,  as  a 
rule,  very  optimistic  people,  and  are  made 
so  by  the  trend  of  fortunate  events  in  the 
past  few  years.  Last  year  (i 891)  there  was 
great  competition  among  the  middlemen 
and  buyers  to  secure  the  crop,  and  the  or- 
chardists realized  handsome  profits  on  their 
crop.  *  *  *  This  year  (1892)  the  buy- 
ers are  very  conservative;  in  fact,  they  may 
be  said  to  he  extraordinarily  cautious.  This 
was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  orchardists' 
gloom.  They  expected  the  middlemen  and 
purchasers  to  fall  over  each  other  in  their 
zeal  to  buy  their  fruit.  The  windstorms  and 
the  frost  added  to  their  gloom.  There  is, 
however,  a  slight  reaction.  Buyers  show  a 
little  more  activity,  and  though  they  are  not 
offering  such  large  prices  as  last  year,  the 
prices  are  such  as  to  give  the  raisers  a  little 
profit  and  a  little  comfort.  The  fruit  in- 
jured by  the  winds  and  frost,  under  the  new 
90-cent  rate,  can  be  shipped  to  near  Eastern 
and  Northern  points  for  the  huckster  trade. 
In  this  way  even  the  inferior  grades  of  or- 
anges can  be  disposed  of  with  some  little 
profit  to  the  producers.  One  prominent 
middleman  said  :  "  After  sorting  the 
abraded  and  frosted  fruit  it  was  found  that 
a  large  proportion  of  it  was  in  very  fair  con- 
dition and  available  for  shipment.  If  the 
demand  in  the  East  was  as  great  this  year 
as  it  was  last  year,  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  disposing  of  the  crop,  even  the  in- 
ferior grades  slightly  damaged  by  the  winds 
and  frost.  Southern  California  oranges, 
even  in  view  of  the  calamities  they  have 
sustained,  are  reported  to  be  superior  in 
quality  to  the  Florida  product,  which  has 
been  seriously  injured  by  the  blighting  frosts 
that  have  visited  that  section  this  season. 
This  affords  great  solace  to  the  orchardists, 
as  they  realize  that  in  case  of  an  active 
market  in  the  East  the  California  product 
will  be  given  the  preference.  Another  favor- 
able aspect  of  the  orange  crop  is  that  the 
budded  varieties,  such  as  the  Navels  and 
the  Mediterranean  Sweets,  have  suffered  less 
from  the  winds  and  the  frosts  than  the  com- 
mon variety.  All  the  middlemen  and  spec- 
ulative buyers  say  that  the  late  crops  will  be 
of  good  quality  and  will  find  a  good  market. 
The  excessive  cold  weather  in  the  East  has 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  sluggishness 
of  the  market. 

In  1891  was  inaugurated  a  fairly  free  ship- 
ment of  lemons  to  the  East,  where  they  met 
with  a  good  market,  owing  to  growers  hav- 
ing a  better  knowledge  of  how  to  pick,  cure 
and  pack.  This  industry  promises  to  as- 
sume large  proportions  in  the  near  future. 

Olive  culture  is  attracting  renewed  atten- 
tion. It  is  found  that  from  California  olives, 
a  very  superior  oil  is  manufactured,  and 
wherever  introduced,  it  has  met  with  un- 
qualified success. 

Figs  are  forcing  themselves  rapidly  to  the 
front.  California  figs,  when  properly  cured 
and  packed,  meet  with  a  quick  market  and 
at  good  prices. 

Dried  Fruits. 
From  a  private  circular  issued  at  the  close 
of  1891,  we  obtain  the  following,  which  is  a 
condensed  but  faithful  review  of  the  market: 
( Concluded  on  page  144.) 
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WHO  WILL  BE  NEXT  PRESIDENT? 

Neely's  Great  Historical  Chart 

Political  and  United  States  Map. 


Better  than  an  Encyclopedia. 


A  Double  Wall  Map)  5  eet  6  inches  by  3  feet  10  Inches,  mounted  on  rollers  top  and  bottom,  ready  to  hang. 

A  Panorama  of  American  History.  Printed  in  Eleven  Beantifnl  Colors 

LARGEST,  LATEST  AND  BEST,  WORTH  $10.00,  GIVEN  FREE. 


IT 


How  many  Presidents  we  have  had  and  Politics  of  each.  What  party  George  Washington  represented.  What  Presidents  died  while  in  ofBce.  How  many  Presi- 
dents served  two  terms.  Which  candidate  received  the  largest  number  of  votes  and  was  defeated.  When  each  political  party  was  organized.  How  many 
Congresses  have  convened  and  the  Political  Complexion  of  each.  The  number  of  States  in  the  United  States  and  the  one  having  the  most  miles  of  railroads.  How 
many  Political  Parties  have  existed  in  the  United  States. 


A  Complete  History  of  our  Government  by  Administrations,  Political  Parties,  and  Congresses  from  Washington  to  Harrison. 

On  one  side  the  latest  U.  S.  Map,  showing  all  States,  Counties,  Railroads  and  Towns  (price  alone,  $5.00)  and  on  the  other  side: 


A  diag'ram  Bbovrivg  all  the  Political  Parties,  11x66.  A  diagram  sbowingf  all  the 
Presidents  and  Cabinets,  5x66.  A  diagram  showing  Politieal  Complexion  of  each 
Congress.  A  diagram  showing'  Creeds  of  the  World,  13xlO.  A  diagram  showing 
Standing  Armies  of  each  Nation,  13x10.  A  diagram  showing  Naval  Tonnage  of 
each  Nation,  13x10.    A  Complete  Slap  of  the  World,  13x20.    A  Map  of  Central 


America,  lOxlS.  A  Map  of  Alaska,  10x13.  A  Map  of  Soath  Africa,  10zl3.  A  Map 
of  Upper  Nubia  and  Habesh  or  Abyssihia,  10xl3.  A  Map  of  Persia,  Afghanistan 
and  Beloochistan,  10xl3.  A  Complete  Map  of  Solar  System,  best  ever  made,  10xl3. 
The  Names  of  all  Cabinet  Officers,  with  length  of  term.  Pictures  of  all  the  Presi- 
dents, from  Washington  to  Harrison. 


"  It  can  not  fail  to  be  of  great  utility  to  the  people  without  regard  to 


ILLUSTRATION  OF  MAP  PACKED  READY  FOR  SHIPMENT 

BENSON  .J.  I.OSSING,  LL.  D.,  Historian:  "Like  a  concave  mirror,  it  reflects  to  a  single  focus 
an  epitome  of  the  essential  elements  of  our  national  history,  showing  clearly  at  a  glance  the  progress 
of  the  nation  from  its  infancy  to  its  present  period  of  maturity." 

h'ROF.  G.  i)'.  WITTEK,  JR. :  "It  is  concise,  complete,  and  in  the  study  of  political  history 
indispensable." 


speni 

ifON.  .J.  C.  BRANNER 
party  or  occupation." 

SUPT.  O.  R.  SHA  WHAN  :    "  1  think  it  very  fine  indeed." 
SUPT.  A.  F.  CLARK-    "  Grandest  success  ever  issued." 

The  LABOEST  AJTD  ZiATEST  U.  S.  MAP,  printed  In  colors,  covers  the  entire  back  and  is  the  best  published.  It  alone  sel.s  f^^r  $5.00.  The  complete  Reversible  Map  (printed  on  both  sides)  is 
a  feet  10  Inches,  by  5  feet  0  inches,  mounted  on  rollers  loo  and  bottom,  with  tape  on  sides.   These  two  maps  sell  separately  for  $10.00 


"  Received  sample ;  sold  8  maps  the  first  hour." 

"  Magnificent  map;  my  boy  sold  12  the  first  day." 
"I  eell  9  each  day." 

"Have?  agents  at  work  selling  60  a  day." 

"  Called  on  30  houses,  sold  29  maps." 
,    "Made  16  calls,  sold  21  maps." 

"  I  sell  at  every  office,  without  exception  " 

"  Received  the  10  maps,  sold  V  before  supper." 

"Sold  17  yesterday,  will  send  order  Saturday." 


This  Magnificent  Map  will  be  sent  (mounted  on  rollers,  postage  prepaid)  to  subscribers  to  the  Rural  Press  for  $i.oo 
in  addition  to  the  regular  subscription  price  of  the  paper.  The  Map  will  not  be  sold  to  any  person  not  a  subscriber  nor  to 
any  subscriber  who  does  not  stand  credited  upon  our  books  with  an  advance  payment.  The  premium  is  the  best  ever  offered 
in  California.    Address  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO.,  220  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 
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The  Fruit  Industry. 

[Continued  from  page  142.) 

The  year  just  closed  has  not  been  so  sat- 
isfactory to  the  dried  fruit  producing  interest 
as  the  one  preceding,  which  is  not  surpris- 
ing, as  the  season  of  1890  was  a  phenomenal 
one  for  the  dried  fruit  trade  of  this  coast, 
and  that  there  will  be  many  such  in  the  fu- 
ture is  altogether  improbable.  With  a  fail- 
ure of  the  fruit  crop  East  in  1890,  and  no 
extra  heavy  yield  in  this  State,  the  shipping 
demand  for  fresh  and  canned  fruit  was  un- 
precedented, and  it  was  thought  in  the  early 
part  of  that  season  that  there  would  be  little 
dried  fruit  of  1890  curing  obtainable.  Spec- 
ulative inquiry  sent  prices  for  some  descrip- 
tions to  unwarranted  levels.  More  particu- 
larly was  this  the  case  with  peaches,  plums 
p'tted  and  apricots,  although  values  along 
the  entire  line  were  on  a  comparatively  high 
plane.  There  was  more  dried  fruit  that  sea- 
son than  was  anticipated,  and  heavy  losses 
were  incurred  by  speculators  and  dealers, 
especially  on  late  holdings.  The  lack  of 
confidence  thus  created  has  in  no  small  de- 
gree acted  against  the  selling  interest  the 
past  season.  The  very  low  prices  that  ob- 
tained for  green  fruit  caused  increased  quan- 
tities to  be  di  led,  and  with  small  holdings 
coming  on  the  market,  it  was  found  impos- 
sible to  control  the  markets  either  on  this 
coast  or  at  the  E^st. 

Prunes. 

Prunes  met  with  better  favor  than  any 
other  variety  this  season.  The  yield  was 
never  so  large,  as  the  acreage  has  been 
greatly  increased  during  the  past  few  years 
and  many  new  trees  have  just  commenced 
bearing.  The  San  Jose  section  continues 
to  lead  in  the  growing  of  this  fruit,  from  60 
to  70  per  cent  of  the  entire  crop  being  pro- 
duced in  that  locality,  but  in  Sonoma, 
Solano  and  some  of  the  other  northern 
counties,  more  particularly  in  Sonoma 
county,  prune  culture  is  making  satisfactory 
progress  and  is  now  of  no  small  proportions. 
The  increase  in  prune  orchards  in  Sonoma 
county  the  past  few  years  has  been  exceed- 
ingly large,  and  this  section  bids  fair  to  soon 
foma  into  decided  prominence  as  a  prune 
growing  district.  The  California  prune 
crop  of  1891  may  be  stated  in  round  num- 
bers at  24000,000  pounds,  or  about  1200 
carloads  of  ten  tons  each.  The  graded 
stock  has  been  nearly  all  marketed,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  at  this  date  to  get  orders 
filled  for  carload  lots  of  the  four  sizes. 
Most  of  the  prunes  now  remaining  unplaced 
are  90  loos  and  smaller,  with  no  evidence  of 
there  being  any  large  amount  of  this  class  of 
stock  still  awaiting  a  market.  The  range  of 
prices,  exclusive  of  extra  large  sizes  and 
fancy  qualities,  or  very  small  and  inferior 
stock,  has  been,  in  wholesale  circles,  from 
4K@6>^  in  sacks,  as  to  size  and  other  con- 
ditions, wi;h  most  of  the  business  within 
5@6:.  The  four  sizes  have  sold  mostly  at 
5/4@5^c,  but  have  been  quoted  lately  at 
5l^@6c,  with  the  market  tolerably  firm 
under  si  m  offerings,  and  prospects  more 
favorable  for  values  to  harden  than  to  recede 
as  the  season  advances.  Boxed  prunes 
commanded  only  about  half  a  cent  advance 
over  stock  in  sacks,  the  preference  being 
given  to  sacks  by  nearly  all  large  buyers. 

Peaches. 

Owing  to  large  crops  at  the  East  and  lib- 
eral drying  reported,  our  market  for  peaches 
of  other  than  select  quality  has  dragged 
most  of  the  season  at  generally  low  and 
irregular  prices,  and  the  more  ordinary  de- 
scriptions do  not  give  promise  of  cleaning 
up  speedily  at  the  low  figures  now  rulmg. 
Comparatively  few  peeled  peaches  came  on 
the  market  from  last  crop,  neither  was  there 
any  decidedly  active  inquiry  for  this  style. 
Peeled  and  bleached  found  moderate  cus- 
tom within  range  of  9@i3c,  but  for  peeled 
unbl -ached,  there  were  few  buyers,  values 
for  ihii  description  being  nominal  most  of 
the  timeat6@8c.  Peaches  unpeeled  ranged 
at  3/^(^7 lor  bleached  from  first  hands, 
and  2@3Jc  for  ordmary  sun-dried,  although 
sales  as  low  as  2C  were  the  exception,  and 
mainly  of  undesirable  quality,  accompanied 
with  decided  selling  pressure.  Bleached 
peaches  of  first  quality,  obtainable  at  6@7c, 
were  sought  after  early  in  the  season,  and 
most  of  this  class  of  stock  had  two  months 
ago  passed  into  the  hands  of  jobbers.  The 
bleached  unpeeled  which  are  now  offering 
are  dragging  at  3  i-2@6c,  and  common  sun- 
dried  are  not  being  sought  after  at  2  i-2@3. 
Apples. 

Apples  were  turned  out  in  fair  quantity, 
but  the  quality  of  a  large  portion  of  the  pro- 
duct was  not  all  that  could  be  desired,  and 
COnsidera^jle  was  decidedly  inferior,  espe- 
cially sliced  and  evaporated  of  Chinese  pack- 
ing. Early  sales  of  evaporated  in  boxes 
were  at  7  i-2®8  1-2  cts.,  with   sliced  in 


sacks  3  i-2®5  1-2  cts.,  and  quartered  3  1-2® 
4  1-2  cts.  In  September,  prices  receded 
fully  half  a  cent,  and  in  October  there  was 
further  shading,  especially  on  inferior  stock, 
some  poor  evaporated  in  boxes  going  at  4 
1-2  cts.  During  the  past  two  months  whole- 
sale trade  has  been  dragging  on  a  basis  of 
6@7  cts.  for  evaporated  and  sliced  in  boxes 
and  2  I -203  1-2  cts.  for  sun-dried  in  sacks. 

Pears. 

Pears  have  not  been  offered  freely  this 
season,  and  there  was  a  fair  demand  for 
desirable  curings,  such  commanding  moder- 
ately good  figures.  Peeled  and  sliced, 
evaporated,  in  boxes,  sold  mainly  within 
6@8  cts,  as  to  quantity  and  quality,  with 
sun-dried  sliced  in  sacks  at  3  1-2  to  5  cts., 
and  quatered  2  1-2  to  4  cts.,  little  of  really 
choice  quality  being  obtainable  lately  at  any 
figure. 

Apricots. 

The  crop  was  disappointing  both  in 
quantity  and  quality.  The  fruit  did  not 
mature  well  in  some  of  the  more  important 
localities,  and  it  was  in  these  sections  where 
most  of  the  drying  was  done.  Royal  apri- 
cots, bleached  and  in  sacks,  have  sold  main- 
ly at  S®7/^  '^'s.  for  fair  to  prime,  and  at  3^ 
@5  cts.  for  common  grades  of  sun-dried. 
Moorpark  apricots  of  choice  to  select  qual- 
ity have  been  quotable  at  7>^®9cts.,  with 
no  large  offerings  of  this  description  at  any 
date  from  last  crop. 

Plums. 

Plums  were  not  cured  as  extensively,  per- 
haps, as  in  some  former  seasons,  but  there 
were  enough  to  accomodate  the  demand  and 
at  the  same  time  keep  prices  at  very  much 
lower  levels  than  in  1890.  Pitted  stock 
constituted  the  bulk  of  offerings,  and  was 
the  kind  most  salable.  The  market  for 
pitted  plums  opened  this  season  at  S/4®6 
1-2  cts.,  with  a  few  early  sales  at  a  little 
higher  range.  Prices  were  soon  on  a  de- 
cline, however,  with  5  i-2  cts.  a  full  whole- 
sale figure  during  the  greater  part  of  Sep- 
tember and  October,  and  later  on  4  i-2®5 
cts.  was  about  all  that  was  justified  as  a 
wholesale  quotation. 

Dried  Grapes. 

Dried  grapes,  in  common  with  other  fruits, 
did  not  fare  so  well  from  a  producer's  stand- 
point, as  in  1890.  The  output  the  past  sea- 
son was  of  fair  proportions,  certainly  not 
less  than  5000  tons.  Most  of  the  yield  has 
passed  into  second  hands,  and  all  things 
considered,  at  fairly  good  figures.  Efforts 
were  made  early  in  the  season  to  purchase 
in  wholesale  fashion  at  2  1-2  to  2^  cts.  but 
the  attempt  was  not  attended  with  note- 
worthy success.  September  and  October 
business,  and  the  bulk  of  the  wholesale 
trading  was  transacted  in  these  two  months, 
was  at  2)(  to  3  cts.  Later  on,  with  Ijss  m- 
quiry,  and  that  not  very  urgent,  the  market 
receded  fully  a  quarter  of  a  cent,  with  the 
range  of  values  little  more  than  nominal  at 
2X  to  2  3-4  cts.  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

Raisins. 

By  reference  to  the  tabular  statement  of 
overland  shipments,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
shipments  of  raisins  in  1891  show  large  gains 
over  those  of  1890.  The  exports  by  water 
to  foreign  ports  in  the  Pacific  show  a  steady 
and  gratifying  increase.  The  general  run 
of  1891  raisins  shows  a  slight  improvement 
over  that  of  1890,  yet  there  is  still  room  for 
further  improvement.  Well-known  and  es- 
tablished brands  found  a  ready  market,  but 
unknown  brands  had  to  run  the  gantlet  of 
thorough  inspection,  and  with  low,  demoral- 
ized markets,  every  excuse  was  offered  by 
buyers  either  for  rejection  or  else  to  secure 
lower  prices. 

In  its'  review  of  the  raisin  market,  the 
Grocer  and  Country  Merchant  says  that  the 
season  could  not  well  have  been  more  favor- 
able for  the  curing  of  raisins,  as  there  were 
no  rains  of  sufficient  volume  to  do  any  dam- 
age to  the  crop  until  after  there  had  been 
abundant  lime  to  get  the  entire  product 
cured  and  housed.  A  large  proportion  of 
this  season's  crop  was  marketed  in  bulk  or 
in  sacks,  this  style  being  in  favor  with  many 
large  handlers  in  Eastern  centers,  and  has 
this  in  addition  to  recommend  it — that  it  re- 
duces cost  of  transportation  and  enables 
forwarding  earlier  than  where  the  fruit  is 
boxed  before  shipment.  While  the  yield 
and  the  opportunity  of  taking  care  of  the 
crop  were  in  the  main  satisfactory,  the  mar- 
keting of  California's  raisins  for  1891  has 
not  been  attended  with  success  in  many  in- 
stances, and  it  is  evident  that  there  has  been 
some  very  poor  management  or  total  lack  of 
management  in  some  quarters.  Such  an  ir- 
legular  and  unstable  market  as  regards 
values  was  never  before  experienced.  That 
this  was  due  to,  or  unavoidable  on  account 
of,  the  large  size  of  the  crop,  cannot  reason- 
ably be  admitted,  for  it  should  be  possible 
to  place  in  the  United  States  alone,  at  much 


more  satisfactory  and  uniform  figures  than 
have  prevailed  this  season,  a  decidedly  larger 
quantity  than  has  been  urged  to  sale  during 
the  past  few  months.  The  demoralization 
which  has  attended  a  great  portion  of  the 
raisin  trade  of  1891  appears  to  be  mainly 
attributable  to  consigning  to  parties  who  had 
not  the  necessary  qualifications  or  facilities 
to  handle  the  goods  in  a  proper  manner,  in 
addition  to  which  there  were  bad  results 
through  contracts  which  were  only  such  in 
name,  and  afforded  no  protection  to  the 
seller  or  producer.  Quite  lecently  there  have 
been  forced  sales  of  three  crown  Muscatel 
raisins  on  the  Atlantic  side  at  $1  per  box, 
while  in  a  regular  jobbing  way  $1.50  to 
$1.75  per  box  was  being  demanded  and  ob- 
tained in  same  section,  the  latter  being  on  a 
parity  with  values  nominally  current  here. 
One  dollar  per  box  for  prime  raisins  in  New 
York,  freight  and  commissions  deducted, 
would  not  net  the  packer  three  cents  per 
pound,  and  this  is  a  lower  figure  than  the 
most  common  raisins  loose  have  been  of- 
fered for  in  this  center.  Loose  Muscatels  in 
boxes  have  been  difficult  to  obtain  here  as 
low  as  $1  per  box  for  ordinary  quality.  Most 
of  the  local  wholesale  business  in  loose 
raisins  has  been  within  range  of  3  1-2  to 
4  1-2  cents  per  pound.  There  has  been 
little  deviation  in  quotable  lates  throughout 
the  season,  but  weakness  has  been  a  pro- 
nounced feature  of  the  market  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  time,  and  especially  so 
during  the  past  month,  with  offerings  toler- 
ably large,  and  little  opportunity  to  effect 
transfers  of  noteworthy  magnitude,  even  at 
decided  concessions  in  buyers'  favor. 

The  low  prices  at  which  California  raisins 
have  been  marketed  is  being  accepted  as  a 
blessing  in  disguise,  lor  it  is  driving  out 
foreign  competition.  Bearing  on  this  and 
other  points  of  interest,  we  excerpt  the  fol- 
lowing from  a  fruit  circular  issued  on  Jan. 
5,  1892,  by  a  leading  jobbing  house  in  New 
York :  *  *  *  Those  who  have  waited 
until  the  goods  arrived  have  been  enabled 
to  buy  California  raisins  at  phenomenally 
low  prices  that  are  not  only  safe,  but  will 
show  them  a  large  percentage  of  profit, 
which  will  continue  to  increase  as  the  season 
advances.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
we  have  had  only  three  months'  consump- 
tion of  this  crop,  and  have  nine  months 
more  to  consume  the  present  stock  before 
the  next  crop  comes  to  market.  Further- 
more, the  next  crop  of  raisins  in  California 
is  likely  to  be  restricted  as  to  quantity,  and 
there  is  even  now  talk  of  combinations  being 
formed  by  the  raisin  growers  to  keep  prices 
up  and  not  let  them  be  sacrificed  as  they 
have  been  the  past  season;  therefore  we 
think  it  is  quite  improbable  that  the  next 
crop  of  raisins  will  open,  except  at  much 
higher  than  present  prices,  and  as  loose. 
Muscatel  raisins  in  bags  will  be  just  as  good 
then  as  they  are  now;  there  is  not  the  least 
danger  in  having  some  left  over.  But  we 
have  not  the  remotest  idea  that  any  one 
will  have  any  to  carry  over,  because  we 
estimate  the  present  stock  of  all  kinds  of 
raisins  in  this  country  at  fully  500,000  boxes 
less  than  it  was  last  year  at  this  date;  be- 
sides, prices  are  about  50  per  cent  lower, 
which  increases  consumption.  Present 
prices  of  California  raisins  practically  shut 
off  importation  of  foreign  raisins^  as  they 
cannot  successfully  compete,  and  though  we 
were  formerly  large  importers  and  dealers 
of  Valencias.  we  are  forced  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  they  are  '■  not  in  it  ''  with  Call- 
fornias.  Since  Calfornia  raisins  dropped  to 
panic  prices  about  three  weeks  ago,  we  have 
never  had  the  least  doubt  that  they  were 
good  property,  and  we  believe  now,  as  we 
said  then,  they  are  better  to  have  than  gold 
dollars  at  90  cents.  We  have  been  aston- 
ished at  the  large  and  continued  demand  for 
California  raisins  in  bags,  and  though  we 
have  bought  all  of  the  very  cheap  ones  that 
have  arrived,  we  have  not  been  able  to  in 
crease  our  stock  owing  to  our  large  sales. 

But  it  is  not  at  home  alone  that  California 
raisins  are  making  a  name,  as  the  following 
extracts  from  foreign  letters  show:  Henry 
Beriy,  writing  from  Melbourne,  Ausiralia, 
Dec.  23,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Producers' 
Raisin  Packing  Co.,  Fresno,  says:  "Yours 
of  November  10  came  duly  to  hand,  since 
which,  the  raisins  referred  to  therein  have 
duly  reached  us  in  good  order  and  con- 
dition. Having  carefully  examined  some  and 
compared  them  with  the  Spanish,  we  have 
to  report  that  the  Muscatels  in  layers,  in  all 
size  packages,  are  salable  here,  and  that  the 
loose  muscatels  would  doubtless  also  be 
salable  to  some  extent,  though  they  have 
never  been  put  on  the  market  in  this  form 
before.  As  regards  the  style  of  package, 
we  would  say  that  this  is  in  every  wav  satis- 
f-icioiy  and  compares  favorably  with  the 
Spanish  method.  The  seedless  Sultanas 
are  not  a  line  that  would  find  ready  sale, 
they  being  totally  different  to  the  Smyrna 
fruit  and  appear  to  us  to  be  nothing  more 
than  large  currants." 


The  following  is  taken  from  the  New 
York  Herald: 

"  In  view  of  the  present  agitation  con- 
cerning the  desirability  of  developing  the 
English  home  market  for  California  dried 
fruits  and  raisins,  the  following  letter  is  of 
interest.  It  is  written  to  George  Bishop,  of 
Fresno,  one  of  the  British  syndicate  now 
managing  the  Barton  Vineyard  Company, 
by  James  F.  Wright,  of  Hanson  Sons  & 
Barter,  one  of  the  largest  firms  in  the  foreign 
fruit  trade  in  the  great  city: 

"  *  Referring  to  your  inquiries,  through 
Mr.  Ivey,  respecting  California  raisins,  we 
believe  there  is  a  great  future  for  these 
goods,  but  at  present  the  Californians  have 
a  great  deal  to  learn  as  to  the  mode  and 
style  of  packing,  and  also  considerable  im- 
provement to  make  in  the  growing  of  the 
raisins  themselves.  *  *  *  You  appear 
to  confuse  Muscatels  with  Valencia  raisins. 
Permit  me  to  point  out  that  what  the  Cali- 
fornians are  aiming  at  is  to  produce  Musca- 
tels or  dessert  raisins,  whereas  Valencias 
are  simply  pudding  raisins,  the  former  being 
treble  the  price  of  the  latter.  We  have  had 
a  great  number  of  inquiries  respecting  Cali- 
fornia fruit,  and  have  seen  and  tasted  a 
great  variety  of  samples.  There  are  only 
three  fruits  that  seem  likely  to  succeed  here, 
viz:  Muscatel  raisins,  evaporated  apricots 
and  black  prunes,  similar  to  French  plums. 
The  only  practical  way  to  make  a  trade  in 
any  of  these  goods  is  through  the  old  beaten 
path — namely,  to  send  consignments  and 
list  the  market  for  the  goods  on  their  merit. 
The  first  lot  may  leave  a  loss,  and  probably 
will,  but  if  the  goods  are  really  superior  they 
will  soon  make  their  mark  beyond  a  ques- 
tion. We  may  be  a  little  more  explicit  in 
what  we  mean  about  packing  fruit  and 
rasins.  While  it  is  most  important  that  the 
fruit  should  be  uniformly  and  fairly  packed, 
it  is  yet  possible  to  make  the  face  of  the 
layers  more  sightly  than  has  been  the  case 
with  the  California  fruit  heretofore.  Spanish 
raisins  are  of  two  classes — faced,  or  Dehesa 
fruit,  and  unfaced,  or  cluster  fruit.  If  the 
fruit  be  exceptionally  fine,  the  latter  is  of 
course  the  better  style,  as  it  is  impossible  to 
"paint  the  lily"  and  thereby  improve  on 
nature;  but  with  the  other  class  of  goods, 
the  fruit  hitherto  sent  from  the  Far  West 
leaves  much  to  be  desired  in  the  facing  of 
the  layers.  The  Spanish  are  adepts  at  this, 
and  in  order  to  render  the  fruit  salable  in 
England,  a  showy  face  of  raisins,  so  laid  as 
to  show  the  raisins  in  the  way  that  exposes 
their  largest  flat  surface  to  the  eye  of  a  be- 
holder, is  indispensable.  The  papers  should 
also  be  tasty  and  elegant,  not  vulgar,  and 
lined  with  another  thickness  of  clean  white 
paper.'  " 

The  above  suggestions  regarding  packing 
may  possibly  hold  good  in  controlling  other 
markets  where  foreign  fruits  are  competitors. 
Nut  Review. 

While  the  fruit  industry  is  making  fast 
strides,  that  of  nuts  comes  in  a  good  second. 
The  rapidity  with  which  it  is  coming  to  the 
front  causes  close  observers  to  predict  that 
before  many  years  pass  Calitornia-grown 
tree  nuts  will  drive  foreign  nuts  from  the 
markets  in  the  East.  The  quality,  under 
more  thorough  and  systematic  cultivation, 
shows  a  steady  improvement.  Peanuts  are 
being  given  more  attention,  owing  to  their 
proving  to  be  a  good  crop  to  grow  between 
vines  and  trees. 

The  almond  crop  of  this  State  for  1891 
was  only  of  moderate  proportions,  with  the 
quality  of  fairly  good  average.  The  East- 
ern demand  was  never  better,  and  not  much 
time  was  consumed  in  relieving  the  market 
of  the  surplus  of  soft  and  paper  shell.  Most 
of  the  wholesale  transactions  in  soft  shell 
were  at  10  to  iic  for  fairly  good  to  choice, 
and  at  12  to  14c  for  prime  to  select  paper 
shell.  For  a  month  or  more  past  little  other 
than  a  small  jobbing  trade  has  been  pos- 
sible, with  market  firm  at  13  to  15c  for  paper 
and  II  to  I2C  for  soft  shell.  Hard  shell 
have  been  offered  very  sparingly,  hardly 
sufficient  for  local  requirements,  and  have 
commanded  6  to  7c  from  first  hands.  The 
walnut  crop  did  not  mature  so  well  as  pre- 
vious season,  but  the  yield  appears  to  be 
fully  as  large  as  that  of  1890.  Some  were 
carried  over  from  previous  crop,  in  addition 
to  which  the  equivalent  of  over  5000  sacks 
Chile  walnuts  arrived  here  in  October,  and 
these  stocks  of  old  domestic  and  imported 
had  a  depressing  effect  on  values  for  current 
crop.  Transfers  of  white  walnuts  of  1891 
crop  were  at  7>^  to  9c  for  fair  to  select  of 
the  ordinary  variety,  and  at  9  to  iic  for 
paper  shell.  Peanuts  show  the  heaviest 
crop,  according  to  arrivals,  that  has  ever 
been  grown  in  the  State.  Receipts  for  the 
season  to  date  aggregate  nearly  15,000 
sacks,  or  more  than  double  the  quantity  for 
correSi.ionding  period  in  1890.  Peanut 
market  this  season  opened  at  4i  to  5Jc,  but 
soon  declined  to  4  to  5c,  and  has  been 
lately  dull  and  weak  at  3  to  4c,  carload  lots 
of  prime  nuis  failing  to  move  at  lower  figure. 
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S.  W.  FBRGUSSON, 


F.  G.  DRUM 

Secretarv. 


KERN  COUNTY  LAND  COMPANY 

(Incorporated.) 
C-A.E»IXA.Ij  $10,000,000. 


33XfI.Z3  O'X'Oft.S  z 


LLOYD  TEVIS,  Pre»l']ent. 
IRWIN  0.  STUMP,  Vice  Prea. 
J.  B.  HAOGIN. 


W.  F.  GOAD. 
WM.  8.  TEVIS, 
HENRY  WADS  WORTH. 


FARMERS 
Who  want  to  raise  Wheat,  Corn,  Alfalfa, 

Potatoes,  Beets,  Flax,    Ramie,   and  all 

other  Farm  products 
With  the   Absolute    Certainty   of  Never 

Failing  to  reap  a  good  crop 


HORTICULTURISTS 
Who  want  to  produce  the  choicest  Peaches, 
Grapes,  Prunes,  Pears,  Apricots,  Ap- 
ples, Olives  and  all  other  fruits 
known  to  California 
In  the  Shortest  Time,  of  the  Best  Quality 
and  with  the  Greatest  Certainty 


STOCK  GROWERS 
Who    want   to   raise    Fast   Horses,  P^at 
Cattle,  Sheep  and  Hogs,  or  Engage  in 
Dairying 

Cheaper,  Better  and  with  Less  Loss  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  country 


BUY  THE  LOW-PRICED  IRRIGATED  LANDS 


or-  the: 


KERN  COUNTY  LAND  COMPANY, 

Upon  Which  No  Failure  of  Crops  of  Any  kind  is  Ever  Known. 

The  Lowest  Prices  and  the  Easiest  Terms  in  the  Irrigated  West. 


THIS  COMPANY  OWNS  OVER  400,000  ACRES  IN  ITS  OWN  RIGHT. 

It  has  300  Miles  of  Main  Canal  and  Over  1100  Miles  of  Lateral  Irrigating  Ditches. 


TITLE  DIRECT  FROM  U.  S.  GOVERNMENT. 


NO  LANDS  DEALT  IN  EXCEPT  THOSE  THAT  ARE  ABSOLUTELY  OURS.   NO  COMMISSION  OR  AGENCY  BUSINESS 
TRANSACTED.      FOR  PRICES,  TERMS,  ETC.,  ADDRESS 


See  the  fl  le  exhibit  of  Kern  County  Producta  at  14  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


FOLDING 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS, 

ft  BUNS  iff-         -   SAWS.  DO WH 


TREES. 


BentPfor^ree  Ulastrated  cataloeno,  showing  testimonials 
from  thonaands  who  have  pawed  from  &  to9  cordis  dally. 
It  BawB  down  trees,  folds  li.cea  poci'et-knife,  weighs  only 
n  lbs.,  cosily  carried  on  ehouldf  r.  One  man  can  sav/ more 
timber  with  It  than  two  men  with  a  cross-cut  saw.  12,000  In 
aee.  Vye  also  make  larger  sized  machine  to  cairy  7  foot 

Onset  from  the  genera'  agent  for  California. 
The  machine  will  cost  you  Usa  than  by  single  ship- 
ment direct  from  the  factory  at  Chicago. 

JAMES  LINFORTH, 

37  Market  St.,     San  Francisco. 

HBADQUARTEKS  ALSO  FOR 

Blymyer  Church  School  and  Fire 
Alarm  Bella,  Zimmerman  Fruit 
Evaparators, Sorghum Millw,  Butch- 
era'  Machinery  and  Tools,  Render- 
ingr  Tanks,  Steam  Jacket  Kettles, 
Farmers'  Boilerp,  Hawkeye  Horse 
Powers,  Hawkeye  Saw  Machines, 
Steam  Eogrines,  Windmills,  Wine 
Presses,  Cider  Presses,  Etc. ,  Etc. 

Send  for  llluttrated  Catalogues  of  the  good4  }  ou 
require. 


TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  OO., 

■AM  rBANOISOO. 


Engraving. 


(•"Dorlor  Wwd  and  Motat  KngraT 
Ing,  KleotrotjTDlnif  and  Ht<Treotr|>lnK 
daM  at  Um  offlar  at  tbli  pan*'. 


THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY, 

  PATENT   OWNERS  OF   

NOBEL'S  DYNAMITE,  NOBELS  EXPLOSIVE  GELATINE,  NOBEL'S 

GELATINE-DYNAMITE,  AND  THE  JUDSON  IMPROVED  POWDER. 

Beat  and  StroBffeat  Exploalvea  In  (he  World. 

jTJiDsonsr  DPO'wiDEi?.. 

The  only  Reliable  and  Efficient  Powder  for  Mtumr*  and  Hank  BlaMlinc;.  Railroad  Contractors  aud  Fanners 
use  DO  other.  As  otbfrs  IMITATE  our  tilant  Powder,  ao  do  ihey  Judson,  by  luanuractnrlne 
an  Inferior  article. 

The  Giaut  Powder  Co.  having  built  Biack  Powdft  Works,  with  all  the  latest  improvements,  at  Olippe  Gap,  Placer 
County,  known  as  THE  CL.IPPEK  m£.I.S,  offer  tbis  powder  and  guarantee  it  the  best 

CAPS  and  FUSE  at  Kioweat  Rates. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY,  30  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


THEORIENTALGASENGINE 


IS  THE  BEST,  beciuse 
it  combines  simplicity 
of  construction  with 
power  and  economy  in 
space.  It  can  be  run 
with  natural  or  ma  ju- 
tacturt  d  gas  or  gasoline 
at  a  cost  of  20  to  25 
cents  per  horse  power 
per  day. 

It  can  be  used  for 
pumping  purposes,  as 
well  as  for  all  purposes 
where  a  perfect  engine 
is  required,  with  the 
advantage  of  lessening 
the  risk  of  explosions. 
Na  licensed  engineer  at 
a  high  silary  needed  to 
operate  it. 

Send  for  circulars  and 
prices  if  a  good  safe  en- 
gine is  what  you  need. 

The  OfieflM  Lanacli  is  Perfection. 

Inventor  and  Mannfacturer, 
106  BBALb;  STREET,  SAN  PBANOISOO 


J.  F.  HouoFiTON,  President,  J.  L.  N.  Bhepard,  Vioe-Prea. 
CUAH.  R.  Htoby,  Bec'y,  B.  H,  Maoill,  Gen.  Ag't. 

Home  Hatnal  Insnrance  Compan}, 

Jl.  E.  Cor.  California  and  Nansome  Nta., 


iNOORI'ORATEll  A.  D.  WA. 


Han  Fra6clsco. 


Lowes  Paid  Since  Organization  $3,175,769  31 

Asnets,  January  1,  1891   867,5U  19 

Capital  Paid  Up  in  Gold   300.000  00 

NKT  HUBPLUH  orer  eTerythIng   S78  901  10 


F^Z1.3VE     3VE A.3Xr.A.C3r:ElI=t.  ! 

A  married  man  having  a  thorough  practical  knowledge 
of  farming  and  fruit  raising  desires  the  managemeit  of  a 
ranch.  Ilighent  rcforenc-.s  to  character  and  ability. 
Aildreta  A  U.  BKN80N,  Berkeley,  Cal.  • 


Wmm 

J.    ■  ^^mr  •  ■  t 


IT   WILL  SUIT  YOU. 


Make  Money 

FOR 

Their  Users. 


They  include  Stackers,  Carrier?,  Forks,  Slings,  Sweep 
Rakes,  Hoisting  Singletrees  and  a  complete  line  of  spec- 
ial fittings,  and  represent  the  practical  experience  of  a 
quarter  of  a  centu-y.  Special  inducements  lor  early 
orders.  Send  for  illustrated  catalogue  aod  directions  for 
building  economical  hay  baros.  Aiidress 

Louden  Machinery  Co.,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 


THE  TOWNSEND  WIRE  STRETCHER.  Tbeperson 

i;tn.'tcliiriif  the  wlro  can  nail  it  to  poyt  from 
Ijti'li  lie Is.'itrrfchinir  \%  iliiout  us^istanco 

It  sin-trhestolli.-I:i»t  pi.it  liswoilnsnilT 

othfT.\S'ari  anted  not  tot.Iip.  Price  Sl-fO. 
.Batlsflietlongaar.  ormoDoyrcfM  Clro.  tr«e. 

•Harper  A  Btfnold*  Co.,  hot  iBgelet,  Cal. 


We  have  tlie  Finest  and  Largest  Curriage 
Repository  on  the  Paclflc  Coast. 

For  prices  and  full  particulars,  address 

TRUMAN,    HOOKER    &  OO., 

S»a  Franelsco  and  Fresno. 

JOHN  F.  BYXBEB, 

Commission  Dealer  in 


Sbineles,  Posts. 
Pickets  and  Piling. 

Manudcturer  &  Pacific  Coast  Agent 
of  the  Popu'ar 

BYRKIT-HALL 

Sheathing  Lath, 

(FATBNTED), 
A  valuable  invention  but  recently 
cj  used  ou  this  Coast.    Send  for  Sam- 
ples, Circulars,  Price  Liits,  Etc. 

42  Market  Street, 
BOOM  2,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


RAISIN  GROWERS,  ATTENTION  ! 

POSITION  WANTED  AS  FOREMAN  ON  A  RAISIN 
farm,  by  a  married  man  with  five  years  experience 
m  growing  and  picking  raisins.  Wife  can  take  oharge 
of  packing  acparcment,  being  a  first-claes  pacher.  Prefer 
taking  position  January  1,  1S92,  but  can  come  at  any 
time  desired.  Best  of  relereoce  giTen  as  to  rapacity, 
honesty,  etc.  For  particulars,  addrew  C  M.,  Box  A. 
Ihit  OfflM. 
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Indian  Suroery. — It  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  Digger  Indian  is  entirely 
ignorant  of  how  to  proceed  in  cases  of 
broken  bones.  A  correspondent  of  the  Sci- 
entific American,  who  once  had  some  ex- 
perience in  sawmills  in  Califomia,  writes 
that  journal  as  follows  :  On  one  occasion, 
while  a  number  of  Indians  were  curiously 
watching  the  operations  of  the  mill,  and 
standing  near  the  double-flue  boiler  to  keep 
warm,  one  of  the  flues  suddenly  collapsed 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  fatally  scald  one  of 
the  owners  and  hurl  a  poor  old  Indian 
woman  some  20  feet  away,  breaking  one 
of  her  legs  below  the  knee.  In  the  excite- 
ment of  the  occasion  and  the  necessary 
care  of  the  injured  owner,  the  injury  sus- 
tained by  the  woman  was  not  observed  and 
she  was  taken  quietly  away  by  the  other  In- 
dians. Three  or  four  days  later  quite  a 
large  number  of  Indians  appeared  in  a  hos- 
tile attitude  on  a  near-by  elevation  which 
overlooked  the  mill.  After  taking  their  sta- 
tion, a  tall  chief  approached  and  inquired  for 
the  "  sawmill  man,"  complaining  that  he  had 
"  shot  off  his  sawmill "  and  broke  the  leg  of 
a  mahale,  and  he,  the  chief,  was  ready  for  a 
fight.  The  foreman  took  in  the  situation  at 
once,  invited  the  chief  into  the  house  ad- 
joining, and  showed  him  the  stricken 
owner  in  the  agonies  of  death.  The 
chief  then,  in  his  turn,  took  in  the 
situation  from  the  opposite  standpoint, 
and  immediately  exclaimed  :  '"No  intendi, 
accidenti.  Me  safe,  no  fite,  all  wano."  We 
now  append  the  interesting  and  surgical 
part  of  the  story  as  given  in  the  Scientific 
American:  In  a  day  or  so  after  Mr.  Hox- 
ey's  burial,  the  surgeon  went  to  the  campudia, 
and  there  sat  the  poor  broken-legged  ma- 
hale.  The  physician  told  me  that  the  Dig- 
gers measured  around  the  leg  in  several 
p  aces,  then  cut  a  piece  out  of  a  slippery  elm 
tree,  near  the  size  and  shape  of  the  leg,  took 
the  bark  ofT,  shaved  off  the  outside  and 
made  as  fine  a  splint  as  he  ever  saw,  and 
fitted  it  around  the  broken  limb,  leaving  the 
space  open  about  one  quarter  of  an  inch  on 
the  top,  and  were  pouring  in  a  little  water  to 
keep  down  the  fever  heat,  and  that  in  a  few 
weeks  the  squaw  was  limping  around  town 
again. 

Women  as  Doctors. — The  increase  of 
women  doctors  in  the  city  has  been  very 
marked  lately,  and  several  of  them  are  now 
admitted  as  staff  physicians  at  the  hospitals 
and  dispensaries.  One  great  advantage 
that  they  seem  10  have  over  their  rivals  of 
the  other  sex  is  that  they  can  tack  out  their 
sign  and  then  go  as  professional  nurses  until 
business  comes  to  them.  The  male  doctor 
frequently  has  to  starve  through  a  course 
of  a  year  or  two,  and  then  he  frequently 
fails  to  make  enough  to  keep  the  pot  boiling. 
Women  doctors  are  generally  proficient 
nurses,  and  they  are  trained  by  nature  and 
study  to  care  for  the  sick.  They  can  take 
a  patient  and  prescribe  for  him,  and  then 
watch  by  the  bedside  until  all  Is  over.  At 
the  end  double  fees  are  demanded — the  reg- 
ular doctor's  fees  for  prescribing  and  then 
the  nurse's  salary  for  watching  and  nursing 
the  patient  according  to  the  prescriptions 
made  out  by  herself  There  is  no  doubt 
but  a  great  advantage  is  obtained  in  this 
way,  and  the  nurse  and  doctor  are  both  held 
responsible  for  any  mistake.  Among  babies 
and  women  the  female  doctor  has  a  field 
which  she  is  gradually  making  a  specialty. — 
New  York  Times. 


Light  in  Children's  Bedrooms.— A 
medical  writer  says  :  If  mothers  notice  that 
the  brains  of  their  little  ones  conjure  up 
uncanny  sights  and  thoughts  from  the  shad- 
ows of  a  room  more  or  less  dark,  let  the 
light  burn  brightly.  To  force  a  child  to  be- 
come accustomed  to  the  darkness  is  a  grave 
error,  if  its  nervous  system  is  so  organized 
that  this  forcing  is  productive  of  fright.  The 
nervous  system  of  a  child  is  a  very  suscep- 
tible organization,  and  the  deleterious  im- 
pressions made  upon  it  will  often  make 
their  influence  felt  throughout  its  whole 
after-life.  If  the  child  asks  for  a  light  under 
such  circumstances,  do  7iot  refuse  it. 


$500,000 


To  LOAN  IM   ANY    AMOUNT   AT  THB   VBRT  LOWBST  MARKBT 

rata  of  interest  on  approved  eecurity  in  Farming  Lands. 
A.  SCHOLLER,  Room  8,  420  California  Street,  San 

!•  ranfis'o. 


$3,250,000 

'i  'll.'MN'  '!  <KTOA 'B  ON  RANCIIftB  AND  OITT  REAL  R8TATB 
IjoIow  niarkot  rates.  HOWK,  BANDMANK  &  CO.,  608 
California  8t  ,  8.  P. 


Whin  m  Tularb  patronize  E.  D.  Castlb'b  livory  and 
eed  Btablea, 


At  the  State  Board  of  Trade. 

[Written  for  the  Rural  Press  by  Maud  M.  8.  Peaslke.] 

Well  worth  the  attention  of  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  resources  of  our  State,  is 
the  State  Exhibit  at  the  Board  of  ■  Trade  on 
Market  St.,  San  Franciscio.  Always  open 
to  the  interested  visitor,  it  is  quite  an  object 
lesson  to  all  who  have  the  opportunity  to 
examine  the  display. 

The  attendants  are  most  courteous,  and 
all  exhibits  are  so  plainly  labeled  that  they 
speak  for  themselves. 

Products,  natural  and  manujactured,  fill 
the  large  room,  representing  the  various  in- 
dustries of  the  State.  All  the  counties  are 
not  represented;  the  ones  having  the  finest 
displays  being  Tulare,  Tehama,  Colusa, 
Sacramento,  Fresno,  Stanislaus,  Kern,  Butte 
and  Los  Angeles. 

The  exhibits  from  these  counties  is  well 
arranged  and  on  stands  of  their  own  with 
name  of  county  in  large  letters  above  each 
stand.  Much  that  comes  from  other  coun- 
ties is  not  noticed  by  the  casual  observer, 
because  it  is  so  scattered  about  the  room. 

The  Tulare  county  stand  is  made  of  curly 
redwood,  said  to  be  3700  years  old  and  is 
beautifully  polished. 

Visitors  to  California,  prospective  inves- 
tors in  real  estate,  would  do  well  to  visit 
this  fine  collection;  and  the  counties  not 
represented  should  rouse  themselves  to  a 
sense  of  the  injustice  they  are  doing  their 
own  section  of  country. 

Let  it  be  said  of  the  length  and  breadth  of 
California  that  it  is  a  rich  and  productive 
land,  inhabited  by  people  who  know  its  re- 
sources of  whatever  nature,  and  appreciate 
the  importance  of  urging  its  claims  upon  the 
uninformed  public. 

Almond  Gathering  and  Hulling. 

Santa  Rosa,  Jan.  24. 
To  THE  Editor: — Will  you  please  tell  me  how 
those  who  have  large  orchards  of  almond  trees 
gather  and  shell  their  almonds?  To  knock  them 
from  the  tree  and  pick  them  up  is  slow  work,  and  to 
shell  them  by  hand  leaves  little  or  no  profit.  If 
there  is  machinery  to  shell  them  with,  is  it  expensive  ? 
— J.  M.  T.,  Santa  Rosa. 

Almonds  are  usually  gathered  by  spread- 
ing canvas  under  the  trees  and  shaking  the 
limbs  separately.  The  few  nuts  which  cling 
to  the  limb  are  dislodged  by  striking  with  a 
small  stick.  The  gathering  should  be  done 
after  the  hulls  have  burst  open,  but  should 
not  be  delayed  until  the  nuts  are  badly  dis- 
colored. Hulling  is  done  with  machines,  of 
which  there  are  several  in  use.  J.  Hobart 
of  NordhofT,  Ventura  county,  has  one;  A. 
O.  Rix  of  Irvington,  Alameda  county,  an- 
other, and  a  later  device  has  been  brought 
out  on  the  Pearce  ranch  at  Brentwood, 
Contra  Costa  county.  We  have  not  space 
to  describe  these  machines,  but  they  are 
simple  and  not  expensive.  All  interested 
can  write  concerning  them  to  the  parties 
named. 

Unitarian  Literature 

Sent  free  by  the  Channinq  AnxiLiART  of  the  First  Unita- 
rian Church,  cor.  Geary  and  Franklin  Sts.,  San  Fran- 
cisco.   Address  Mr3.  B.  F.  Giddings  as  above. 


Housewives,  Attention! 

Two  new  first-class  Sewingr  Machines  for  sale  cheap. 
Will  be  sent  direct  from  warerooms  if  desired.  Address, 
H.  F.  D.,  Box  2517,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Upon  our  250  acres  of  Nursery  we  have  ev- 
ery family  of  Trees  and  Plants  hardy  in  a 
northern  climate;  whether  fruit,  ornamental, 
nut,  or  flowering.  Among  the  numerous 
choice  new  sorts  are  Lovett's  ]5est  Blackberry, 
Jkehe  and  Lovett's  Early  Strawberries,  Japan 
Wineberry,  Green  Mt.  (irape,  Lincoln  Plum, 
Mardy  Orange,  JapanW'alnuts,  Ice  King  I'rim- 
rosc,  I'",verb!ooming  Spiraas,  etc. 

All  are  accurately  described  and  quoted  at 
half  the  price  of  solicitors  in  Lovett's  Guide 
to  Horticulture,  the  most  complete  and  elab- 
orate catalogue  published  by  any  nursery  es- 
tablishment in  the  world.  'i"he  book  is  richly 
illustrated  and  is  replete  with  notes  on  purchas- 
ing, planting,  pruning,  care  and  culture. 
Mailed  free;  with  colored  plates,  loc. 
Shipments  to  distant  points  a  Specialty. 

J.T.  Lovett  Co.,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


FARMERS: 

LOOK  OUT!  

Ton  are  exposed  to  sadden  changes  of  temperatnre,  and  to  Injuries. 

ST.  JACOBS  OIIi 
Cures  RHEUMATISM, 

SPRAINS,  BRUISES,  CUTS.  WOUNDS,  SORENESS, 
STIFFNESS,  SWELLINGS,  BACKACHE/ NEURALGIA, 
SCIATICA,  BURNS. 

A  PROMPT  AND  PERMANENT  CURE. 


RABBIT-PROOF 

STOCK  FENCE! 

Cheap,  Darable  and  Kffective. 

Pickets  colored  red  bv  boiling  in  a  chemical  paint'to 
preserve  the  wood.  We  make  it  2  ft.,  1\  ft.,  4  ft.  and'44 
(t  high.    Send  for  circulars  and  price  list  to 

JUDSON   MFG.  CO., 

14  &  16  Fremont  St  San  Franoiaco. 


Tlie  above  cut  shows  a  section  of  the  Judson  2-ft. 
Rabbit'Proof  Fence.  By  stretching  barbed  wires  on  the 
posts  above  it,  it  will  turn  any  stock  whatever. 


MATTHIAS  GRAY  CO., 

908   POST  STBBET,   SAN  FRANCISCO 

TEIN  WAV. 

— *  aSt))* — 

Importer  of  American  and  Foreign 
Band    Instruments,   Accordions,  Violins, 
Guitars,  Sheet  Music,  Books,  Etc. 


r»  I  ^  ivr  o  s. 

CNEQCALED  IN 

Tone,  Toach,  Workmanship  and  Durability. 

Baltimore,  22  aid  24  East  Baltimore  Street. 
New  York,  148  Fifth  Ave.  Washington,  817  Market  Space 


OAISV  V.AGOtJ 
Write  us  for  prices  and  full  particulars  Address 

TROMAN,  aOOKKR  &  CO., 
SAN  Fi;ANCISCO....and  FRESNO. 


IT  STANDS  AT  THE  HEAD  I 


DO  NOT  FAIL  to  SEE  THE  "DOMESTIC" 

Before  Buying  a  Sewing  Machine. 
It  is  the  leader  in  practical  progreas.   Send  (or  price  list 
J.  W.  BVANS.  au  Poet  St.,  S.  F. 


D ACltmafif  Arfl  "°  requested  to  be  lure  and  notify  ub 
rUhLIUdaLula  "hen  this  paper  is  not  taken  from 
\  vukuiuwkwaw  their  ofBce.  If  not  stopped  promptly 
|thri)ui{h  oversight  <n  other  mlshapsl^di  us  the  favor  to 
write  again. 


yucatiopal. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 
723  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL. 
Open  All  Year. 
A.  VAN  DEK  NAILLEN,  President. 
Assaying  of  Ores,  $25;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon  Assay, 
$2fi;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.    Full  course  of  assaying,  160, 
ESTABLISHED  1864  IS"  Send  for  circular. 


Bowens  Academy, 

Dnivergitj  Ave.,  Berkeley. 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL 
For  Boys  and  Young  Men. 

Special  university  preparation,  depending  not  on  time, 

but  on  progress  in  studies. 
T.  8.  BOWENS,  M.  A  Head  Maatar. 


SA.N  FRANCISCO 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES. 

Two  years  course,  including  lectures  an i  quizzes  by 
leading  physicians  and  surgeons.  Uuequaled  facilities 
for  clinical  instruction. 

Young  women  desiring  to  enter  the  course  will  apply 
to  the  principal,  MISS  IDA  M.  FORSYTH,  at  the  City 
and  County  Hospital,  Potrero  Ave.,  between  Sierra  and 
Nevada  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


BUSINESS  OOLLEQE, 

24  POST  ST.,  S.  F. 
|70B    SEVENTY  -  FIFE    DOi:.I,AB8  THIS 

4?  College  Instructs  In  Shorthand,  Type  Writing,  Book- 
keeping,  Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  the 
English  branches,  and  everything  pertaining  to  business 
for  six  full  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers,  and  give 
Individual  instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  school  hag 
its  graduates  in  every  part  of  the  State. 
$3r  Sbnd  for  Circulak. 

E.  P.  HEALD,  Preoldent. 

C.  S.  HALEY,  Secretary. 


C  XZ  ft.  XtS  •Fivers 


Ditson  s 


Music  Books, 


Ne  Plus  Ultra  Piano  Collection. 

IfiO  pages     Brilliant  but  easy  pieces. 

!Ve  Plus  Ultra  Ballad  Collection. 

160  pa.'ea.    Latest  and  best  songs. 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  Son^  and  Chorus  Collection. 

F.^ch  sone  has  «.  ringing  chorus. 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  Dance  Collection. 

Every  style  of  dance  music;  not  difficult. 
All  these  books  are  large  sheet  inaslc  size. 

ANY  VOLUME  SENT  POSTPAID  FOR  50o. 

OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY,Boston 


ASK  YOUR  QROOER  FOR  IT. 


LOWEST  PRICES. 
EASIEST  TERMS. 
LARGEST  STOCK. 
Oldeat  Munlc  House. 

DBCKBR  BROS. 
FMCHBB. 


PIANOS 

KOHLER  &  CHASE, 

as  0'F»rreU  »t„  8.  F. 
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Fine  Small  Fruits  a  Specialty. 

CUTH8ERT  RASPBERRY. 


BEST  MARKEf  BERRY  KNOWN;  LARGE,  FIRM 
and  luscious,  stands  travel  finely,  bears  immens  ly, 
and  has  two  crops  a  ye  r;  50  cents  per  dozen;  S3  per  100. 
Also  Strawberries,  Blackbeiries,  Goosebtrcies,  Currants, 
etc.,  of  the  finest  imported  varieties.  Prices  on  ap,Iica- 
tiou.    L.  U.  McCANN,  Santa  Craz  Cal. 


AND  FRUIT  FARM. 


LOOl, 


SAN  JOAQUIN  CO.,  CAL. 


JAMBS  A.  ANDBRSON,  Maaaser. 

Offers  for  sale,  Wholesale  or  Retail,  at  Lowest  Rates, 
Choice  Freoch  Prune  Trees,  4  to  6  feet;  3  to  4  feet;  and 
June  Buds,  1  to  2  fee^;  also,  Choice  2-year  Apple  Trees; 
Yearling  and  June  Bud  Peac*-,  Apricot,  Almond,  Pear 
and  Nectarine  Trees;  June  Bud  Tragedy  and  Silver 
P'unes;  Rooted  Qrape  Vines,  Ornamentals,  Etc.  Guar- 
anteed Varieties  and  Free  From  Insect  Pests. 
For  Prices  address 

A.  ANDSRSOM, 
Lodt,  San  Joaqulo  County,  Cal. 


HAVE  YOU  OUR 

CATALOGUE  ? 

We  have  the  Largest  Collection 

—OF— 

Frnits,  Palis,  Ferns. 

Economic  Plants, 


RARE   NEW  PLANTS. 

From  the  K<>UK  COKJiiEBS  of  the  Karth,  grown  for 
sale  in  the  U.  S.  No  nursery  like  ours.  Supply  Cns- 
tomerg  all  over  the  Whole  Wor  d.  by  MAII., 
EXPRESS  or  FREIGHT.  , 

REASONER  BROS., 


Established  1S83. 


ONECO,  FLORIDA. 


FOR  SALE-ROOTED  VINES 

200.000  MUSCAT. 
200,000  MALAGA. 

Warranted  true  to  name   and  first-class.  LOWEST 
HARKbX  RATES.   For  particulars,  address 

WAGER  BRADFORD, 

Box  165,  Freano.  or  420  Oallfornla  Street, 
San  Francisco. 

APPLE  ROOT 
GRAFTS. 

Root  GraftH  are  pieces  of  cions  and  roots,  bound  to- 
gether, making  the  Graft  average  eight  and  one-half 
inches  mlenfiftn.  frf  which  the  root  conHtituteR  two-fifths. 
Grafting  bftgins  in  December,  and  in  finished  by  March 
first,  when  thoy  are  ready  toplant.  Unletis  Winter  nhip- 
mentifl  orderel  (in  which  case  we  pack  in  paper-lined 
boxes  to  prevent  freezing),  they  are  put  away  in  cellar, 
aQtU  Spring  shipment  ordered,  \V  ith  us,  in  two  years, 
theyraake  a  five  to  seven-foot  tree.  Twenty  thousand 
are  planted  to  the  acre,  and  with  a  favorable  Spring,  90 
percent  will  jfrow.  V\  ft  liave  to  oflcr,  K««I  Cimftw 
at  !i<3..50  per  thousand  f.  o.  b.  cars  here  .N  iiiiiber 
On#;  in  every  respect,  and  tnie  to  name.  "We  solicit  your 
trade,  and  upon  application  will  furnish  full  particulars, 
list  of  varieties,  samples,  terms,  etc.  Special  prices  on  lots 
of  Fifty  Thousand  or  more.  Orders  should  be  pla.ced 
Immedintelv  U*  secnre  a  good  list  of  varieties. 

W*r  TftlfT  you  to  Bradstreet's  or  K  G.  Dun^s  Com- 
mercial Reports  or  any  of  the  leading  Nurserymen  of  the 

S^H.C.Graves&Sons,Lee'sSunimit.Mo> 


Pacific  Irsen. 

E-)TABLI.SHED  1»71. 
WKLL,  OHOWN  AND   SELKCTKD  STOCK 


Fruit  Trees,  Olives,  Crapes, 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants, 

Roses,  Magnolias,  Palms. 

 AU30  

Azaleas  Indica  and  IVIoIIIb, 

Camellias  and  Rhododendron. 

Send  f'lr  New  Price  Liit. 

F.  3LiTJX3X3IVE^]Xr3Xr, 

B»k«r  anri  Lonibnr'l  Htrn«t.« ,  .San  Vranclsco. 


Alfalfa,  Oraxi  f!lriT»T,  Vrjjef al*l»(.  Flower  and 
Seeds  of  every  variety.  Tree's  ^iid  Niirnery  Stock.  B.  F. 
WKUJIirQTOM,  iib.  WMliioKtoo  Hi.,  Bao  FraucUcu,  Cat. 


PACIFIC  HEIGHTS  NURSERY, 

Nurserymen  and    FloMsts.  Attention! 

(WHOLESALE  AND  KETAIL.) 

We  have  od  hand  and  constantly  arrivin((  from  Japan 
and  China: 

Camellias,  Azaleas,  Irla  Kaempferl  (over  150 
varieties),  Ferns,  Palms,  Cycas  Revoluta,  Za- 
mia,  Japan  Orange,  Persimmon  and  other 
fruit  trees,  Lilies,  ^  erlne  Japonlca,  Ohrys- 
anthfmums.  New  and  i^are  Hvergre^n  and 
Deciduous  Trees,  New  and  Hare  Plants, 
Shrub  and  Palm  Seeds. 

All  plants  acclimated.  Send  us  your  Business  Curd 
and  we  will  quote  Trade  Prices  for  1000,  100,  10  or  single 
plants 

Retail  prices  on  application. 

San  Frar,  Cisco. 


2225  Jackson  St., 


Vk\  you  ever  receive  a  letter'l  You  can 
receive  our  Roses  the  same  way— by  mail, 
postpaid.  The  Californian  or  the  Pennsyl- 
vanian  can  alike  enjoy  the  advantage  of  ( 
,  dealing  direct  at  the  Rose  headquarters  of 
the  world.   Success  is  universal  with  our 

'RnCCCON  THEIR 

;nUOEi9owN  ROOTS! 

We  desire  the  acquaintance  of  everj' 
flower  lover  in  America,  and  offer  our  Sosc 
Ouideand  Catcilogue,  free,  by  way  of  iii- 
I  troduction.  It  mirrors  our  immense  stock, 
and  gives  a  quarter  of  a  century's  special 
(lower  experience  for  the  asking  only. 
Other  flowers  also.  No  fancy  prices. 
|The  GuWe  without  price.   Send  your  address. 

^HE  DINGEE  &  CONARO  CO. 

■  Grazvers d-'Seedsmen, ^£SJ  GROVE, PA. 


TicKle 


"r*>e  Eartb 

With  a  Hoe,  SOW  PERRY'S  SEEDS  and 
nature  will  do  the  rest. 

Seeds  largely  determine  the    harvest — always 

plant  the  best— FERRY'S. 
A  book  full  of  information  about  Gardens — how 
and  wliat  to  raise, etc.,  sent  free  to  all  who  ask 
for  Ask  to-day. 

D.  M.  FERRY  /_/    P.  O.  Box  1033 
&  CO.,     /  ,J^ETROIT,  MICK. 


TO  PLANTERS  AND  DEALERS. 


A  FINE  STOCK  OF  BARTLETTS. 


French  Prunes  on  Myrobolan,  Peach  and  Almond 
Roots:  Early  Crawford,  Foster,  Mulr,  Mary's  Choice,  and 
Picquett'ij  Late  Peaches;  Apiles,  Cherries,  Figs,  and 
everjthin^  in  the  nursery  line  Strictly  first  class. 
Prices  low.    Correspondence  solicited.  Address 

D.  B.  DERBY, 

VACAVILLB  CAI.IFORNIA. 


IF  YOU  WANT  GOOD 

&         ■       SEND  JO^-"^^ 

BARTELOEl^^CO. 

,-erDENVER  COLO. 
riCMOST  RELIABLE  HOUSE '♦'•,WE5T. 
-  :  CATALOGUE  FREE.  . 


^^.ALNEER'S 

RELIABLE 


SEEDS 


If  yOD  want  Pur'  Fi  fsh  Q  AMC 
SeedsC'lieiip,  direct  from  WH  W  k 
Krowers,  send  for  our  Ii<-'nui/ul 
f//usMCatalo»riie  mniled  Free. 
Pkt's  only  2  and  3  els.  M'irket 

Whalcnalf,  Price  LiyI,  MONEY 
AliNEKR  RltOS. 


r  Of  HEST  SOIIT.S  of  Apple, 
I'car,  i'eiich,  t  licrry,  IMiiiii, 


£L%.   Mm      Quiuce,  .Strawberry,  Rasp- 
■  I    I  herry,  J{liickberry,Curr.iiit, 

1  tiivape,  <;oo»cbe»ry,etc.  Also 
\l  r\umtiryr\  I  t'hcHtiiiits,\VnlniilM,  Trifoli- 
l/nrlRlIRS  'it«"ra!.Si;e,i;ieii«misI.ous. 
■  U!  lUUCO     pi,,o  and    olli.  r  ISoveltie*. 

^   Send  for  (Jat.ulogue.   

J.  S.  COLLINS  &  SON,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


I GROW  I 
Texas  Thin  Shell  I 
PECANS,  I 


Growioe  the  Texas  Thin 
Shell  Pec.n  pais  hett  r 
than  Bankini;,  Keil  Estate, 
Bonds  or  Stoci  s.  One  acre 
earns  mo<e  than  10  acres 
in  most  farm  products. 
Send  for  Circular. 


Texas  Pecan  &  Seed  Co. /Port  Worth  Texas. 


BLTJE  a-TJIMIS. 

3Vi:o*xtoi-oy  CyT^rofiis. 

In  lolB  to  suit.     Write  for  prices  delivered  on  wharf  In 
Sin  Franclbco.  Address 

W.   A.  T.  8TKATXOM,  Petalum*. 


Seeds,  P/anfs.'iEfc  ,  Continued  on 
Pages  154-155. 


WATER  LILIES 

 AND  

EGYPTIAN  LOTUS, 

California  Growu  KootH. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  AQUATIC  PLANTS. 

The  finest  gardens  in  the  country  are  our  patroog. 
Central  Park,  New  York;  Executive  Mansion  at  W^ehln)}. 
ton;  Lincoln  and  Ja  kson  parks,  Chicago;  and  Golden 
Gate  park,  San  Frsm isco,  all  purchased  their  original 
stock  of  aquatics  from  us. 

WATKK  I.II.IKS  IN  AtL  COLORS— Red, 
White,  Blue,  Yellow,  pink,  Purple.  Also  a  choice  va- 
riety of 

ORNAMENTAL  PLANTS  and  PALMS, 

Consisting  of  KENTIAS,  PHCENIX,  COCO.S,  Etc. 
NULUMBICM   SPeCIOSUM,  $1.60  KACH. 

Our  COLORED  PLATE  of  the  EGYPIIAN  LOTUS 
(14x21  inchef)  thows  the  flower,  actuil  size.  Our  ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOGUE  contains  directions  for  culture, 
and  tu  1  information  with  prices  of  plants.  Cataltgue, 
with  colored  plate,  sent  for  six  cents.  Catalo^e  without 
plate  free. 

Nursery  and  water  garden  in  the  foothills  between 
Edgemont  and  Cahuenga  Pass.  Address 

EDMUND  D.  STURTEVANT, 

Box  404  Station  C,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL 


"^HE^t WONDER  ON  WHEELS" 

TONGUELESS.  Self  Guiding. 

FOUR  OR  SIX  HORSES. 

depending  on  size  of  plows 
and  kind  of  work. 


Weight  of  fnrrows. 

frame  and  plowman   

carried  on  three  greased  spindles 
Draft  reduced  to 

lowest  poHsibIn  liinit. 
Foot  brake  prevents  Gang  running  on 
length  of  itself.   haMer  Driviiis, 
STRAKJilTER  Furrows,  and 
Made  with  stubble,  sod  and  stubble, 


10  ACIJES 
A  DAY 
instead  of 
three. 
ONE  MAN 
instead  of  three. 

One  wheel  landside  resists 
pressure  of  three  furrows. 
No  bottom  or  side  friction, 
team.  Levers  and  tnmiiig  device  in  easy  reach.   Can  be  turned  in  the 
I  irUTCD  nHllFT  "-"y  G,ang  in  America.  Adjnstable 

LIUnil.r)  UnHr  I  irame— can  oe  narrowed  or  widened  at  wiU. 
or  breaker  bottoms,  in  steel  or  chilled  metal.  Ten  or  twelve  inch  cut. 


ECONOMIST  PLOW  CO.,  SOUTH  BEND,  INDIANA. 

^"Special  prices  and  time  for  trial  eriven  on  first  orders  from  points  where  we  have  no  agents. 
Our  book,  "FUN  ON  THE  FAllJI,"  sent  Free  to  all  who  mention  tliis  paper. 


PLANTS 

Corn^ 
Beans, 
Ensilage, 

Etc.,  Etc. 

ASPIMWALL 


JiSTRIBUTES 
FERTILIZERS. 


Absolutely  Guaranteed 

Illustrated  Circular  sent  Free. 
(Mention  this  paper.) 

MFCrcO.,  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


rRUMAN.aHOOKBS  <Ss  CO.,  San  Francisco  and  Fresno,  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


FULDA'S  PATENT  BAND  AND  HOOP  COUPLING. 


Tbe  Best.  Simplest  and  Cbeapest  Conpling  for  Tanb  Uoops. 

A  sufficient  lap  of  hoop  renders  it  unnecessary  to  rivet  thp  hoop.   It  will  tit  the  circle  of  any  tank,  regardless  of  size. 

Made  in  sizes  to  fit  any  width  of  iron 
Prices,  91.00  to  81.50  per  Pair.  For  sale  to  tbe  trade,  liiberal  dlscoant  in  qnantilies. 

30  TQ  40  SPEAR  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

MINING  AND  WATER  TANKS. 


MA VUFAGTURWRS  Op 


Send  for  C'ataloene. 


Stockton -Fresno  Business  College. 


THE  LEADING  FEATURE  OP  THE  SCHOOL  IS  ITS  HOME. 

Tuition  One  Year  (62  Weebs),  $75. 

Sixteen  lle^ular  Teachers  and  Over  Throe  Hundred  Studeots  attending.  Courses  Thorough,  Ratee  Lowest 
Instruction  the  B«it,  and  School  the  Most  ReUable.  Addreas  W.  O.  BAU8BY. 
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If  you  are  flttlo?  out  the  children  tot  school  please  remember  that  It  can  be  done 
better  and  cheaper  than  any  place  on  the  coast  at 

Smith's  Cash  Store,  416-418  Front  St,,  S.  F,  Gal, 

Black  and  white  ginghams,  large  plaids  and  stripes,  fast  colors,  closing  at  «io  per 
yard,  reduced  from  16o,  add  8e  if  by  mall.  Stylish  dress  glngam  In  large  plaids,  stripes 
and  combination  styles  down  from  16o  to  flio  to  close  out  and  make  ready  for  March  ar- 
rivals  now  enroute. 

Plain,  that  is,  solid  color  ginghams,  wash  and  wear  beautifully,  down  to  6Jc  and  8c, 
some  light,  some  dark,  mostly  dark  colors.  Nothing  ever  offered  like  'em  at  twice  the 
money. 

If  these  are  not  what  you  need  ask  for  full  40-page  list  of  goods  from  5o  up,  and  it 
will  be  sent  you  free  of  cost.  Why  not  save  money  and  have  something  good  when  you 
have  the  opportunity. 

In  Shoes  we  oCter  U  to  IJ  for  misses  in  NARROW  widths  to  close  at  90o  to  W.25, 
for  fine,  serviceable  kid  shoes  of  best  quality.  Our  shoe  list  alone  is  worth  $20  to  you 
in  a  year  if  you  have  several  to  buy  for. 

In  composltian  books,  drawing  books,  pencil  tablets,  letter  tablets,  ink.  paper,  envelopes— everything  for 
school,  we  can  save  you  50  to  100  per  cent.  Small  sponges  for  slates,  middling  good,  we  offer  16  for  25  cents, 
such  as  you  pay  5  cents  for  in  town. 

For  boys  we  are  just  as  well  fixed.  Good  school  or  Sunday  suits  from  B  to  13.  knee  pants,  at  82.60,  $3.60  and 
$4.60.  With  long  pints  and  vest,  84  50,  85.50,  $8.50,  and  even  higher  We  do  not  keep  the  cheap  oottonade  or 
common  low-priced  suits.  We  have  a  few  from  7  to  U  years  we  are  closing  at  $1,40,  worth  $2.60,  In  two-piece 
suits,  but  shall  not  replace  them. 

But  we  have  about  80  SINGLE  COATS,  without  vests  or  pants,  from  9  to  17  years,  at  $1.60,  $1.75,  we  would 
like  to  sell,  and  tttey  would  be  called  cheap  at  $4  00.  H»t3,  shoes,  shirts,  caps,  collars,  stockings,  boots,  under- 
wear, one  line  of  ready-made  dress  shirts,  colored,  at  25  cents,  well    


//  you  wani  a  First-  lass  Spray  Pump 


-GET  THE- 


BEAN " 


WHICH  IS  SHOWN  BY  THES  AOOOMPANY- 
ING  OUT. 


Every  Year  they  are  Improved,  if  Possible. 

 THIS  SEASON'S  PUMPS  HAVE  

HEAVY  STBEIj  receptacles, 

 AND  

Both  Valves  Can  be  got  at  in  a  Moment's  Time 
with  a  Common  Farm  Wrench. 


They  ECONOMIZE  LABOR  and  throw  a  penetrating  spray. 
Send  for  Circulars. 

THE  BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO., 

SAN  JOSB,  OAL. 


SURE  DEATH 

To  Scale  Bug  and  all 
Insect  Pests. 


Now  is  the  time  to  elTectually  guard  your 
_  Fruit  Trees  against  the  visitation  of  all 
..J.    INSECT  PESTS  by  spraying  them  with  the 

Ongerth  Liquid  Tree  Protector, 

The  only  effectual  remedy  in  the  market. 
Indorsed  by  the  University  of  California. 
Hend  for  circular  with  testimonials  to 

Onprtli  Wting  Compnnd  Co. 

812  Davi«  Street, 

SAN  KRANCI3C0  CALIFORNIA. 


Whitewashing  Machines  &Tree  Cleansers. 

Complete  Oatflts  at  prices  from  (.3  to  $50. 

The  Pumps  are  all  BRASS,  with  BRASS  AND  RUBBER  VALVES. 

For   Orchardists,   Florists,    Stockman,    Poultry  Raisers 

THERE    IS    NOTHING    LIKE  THEM 

Pump  sent  complete  as  in  cut  tor  $14.    Send  for  lUuttrated  Catalog^ue. 

WAimiGHT  SPRAYING  APPARATUS  CO.,  10  Hayes  St.,  S.  F 

Oontractn  tnkoD  for  T.arere  Jobs  of  Whlt*wubinar. 


CLUFF  BROTHERS, 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Grocers. 

Orders  by  Mail  Promptly  Filled.    Packed  and  Shipped  Free  of  Charge. 

Send  for  Price  List,  or  send  as  a  list  of  what  you  want  and  we  will  put  prices  to  it  and  mail  it  back  for  your 
approval,  by  which  you  can  see  what  you  save  by  ordering  from  us. 


All  GoodM  Ooarantaed  as  Represented,  vrith  Special  Terran  to  Grange  Tra4e-Card  Members. 

  ADDRESS   

CLUFF  BROTHERS,  Grange  Department,  9  Montgomery  Ave.,  S.  F. 


BREED'S  UNIVERSAL  WEEDER 

fOvory  practical  farmer  Ik  (specially  IntercHtctd  in  any  linplcmont  tliat,  will  (ciul  to  lesson 
tli<^  atnoiintof  his  labor  and  increase  the  nrorluction  of  his  crops  and  is         .  .. 


Oenbral  AKeniB,  KNaPP,  BURRHiLL.  &  CO.,  Portland,  Oreson 


ORANGE 
CULTURE 


A  practical  treatise  oy  T.  A.  Oarbi 
giving  the  results  of  lonj(  experi- 
ence in  Southern  C>llfornia.  1S( 
pages,  oloth  bound.  Sent  post-paid 
K«  «<»<nffe<1  r>r«c«  of  TK  c»-  p»r  in\  - 
DEWEY  PUB.  CO.,  220  Market,  8. F 


J  OH  N  CAIN  E.  369  Ei  On  rado  St..  Stockton. 

1893— Wboleaale  and  Retail  1892. 

Qenoral  Agent  WInans'  Pat.  OurrlaKc  Co.,  Mich  -  aUo 
Htratt'm  Carr  uko  ''o.,  liuffalo  aud  OHbonie  Mowers,  Raken 
and  Reapern  Kvery  one  guaranteed.  vOang  and)i  Single 
Plows,  Farm  Implements,  Hardware.  «wn«  ,it    ,  ___ 


FRESNO  CANAL,  DITCHING  AND  LEVELING  SCRAPERS. 

FiREBAUoH,  CAt  (Poso  Farm),  November  8,  1889. 
Mr.  Jas.  PoRTBODS,  Fresno,  Cal.—D«AR  Sir:   In  answer  to  yours  of  6tn  inst.,  will  say  that  I  have  found 
vour  new  style  four-horse  Scraper  the  best  all-round  Scraper  I  have  yet  tried.    Kespectfulij  yours, 

J-  W.  SCUUITZ,  Supt.  Miller  &  Lux. 

SEND  FOR   OATALOGDB   AND  PRICE  LIST. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 


CARBOLINEUM  AVENARIUS. 

PBESERVATIVE  AGAINST  ROTTING,  DECAY, 
FUNGUS.  ETC.,  OF  WOOD  AND  STONE. 

REMEDY  AGAINST  DAMP  WALLS.     PROOF  AGAINST  TEREDOES. 


What  We  Guarantee  Carbolineam  Avenarins  to  Do: 

1 —  To  preserve  any  kind  of  Wood  above  or  under  (ground  or  water,  and  prolong  Its  life  at  least  100  per  oent. 

2 —  To  prevent  moisture  from  penetratini;  into  biick  or  Bt;ne  walls  end  preserve  them  same  as  wood, 

8— To  keep  ofi  oil  to  ts  of  Insects,  Vermin  or  other  enemies  to  wood  or  objtctionable  and  destructive  agencies. 

4 —  To  prevent  Bats  and  Mice  gnawing  wood  coated  wi.h  Carbolincum  Avenariua. 

5—  To  disinfect  barnp,  stables  or  residences  and  deftrcy  Microbes. 
8— To  force  all  mohture  out  <  (  the  woo  I  without  cloeing  the  pores. 

7—  To  prevent  shingles  coated  with  Cirbolim  um  from  retting,  warping  or  crocking. 

8—  To  prevect  Rope  treated  with  Ca'bolineum  from  rolling,  causing  it  to  remain  pliable  and  excelling  Tar  Coating. 

9—  IMPOIiTANTl  Teredoes  will  not  attack  Timber  coated  with  (  arbolDeum  Avcnariu?. 

10—  It  does  not  contain  any  acids  or  other  poisonous  ingredients  injurious  to  fibers  of  wood. 

11 —  It  U  the  cheapest  and  best  wood  preserver  in  the  world. 

All  the  above  atatements  are  facts,  and  all  our  testimonials  to  that  effect  a'e  gannine  and  Indisputable. 

CARBOLINEUM  WOOD-PRESERVING  CO.. 

MUECKE  &  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents,      319  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


S.  W.  Corner  Kearny  and  Montgomery  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 

9r%9  OoAOb  to  and  from  the  Hoasa.  J.  W.  BTIOT^'WR.  ProoHfttor. 


GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION. 

SHIPPING  i COMMISSION  HOUSE. 

OFFICE,  108  DAVIS  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Wareboaee  and  Wharf  at  Port  Ooata. 


CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL,  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED. 

Money  advanced  on  Oraln  In  Store  at  lowest  possible  rates  of  Interest. 
Fnll  Cargoes  of  Wheat  famlabed  Shippers  at  short  notice. 

ALSO  ORDERS  FOR  GRAIN  BAGS,  Agricultural  Implements,  Wagons,  Orooerlei 
and  Merchandise  of  every  description  solicited, 

B.  VAN  EVERY,  MsnaKer.  A.  M.  BELT,  Assistant  Manager. 


i!<!(lHARROW 


UTAWAY 


SUPERSEDESthe  plow 
J^'  Makes  a  PERFECT 

^  SEED  BED 

Send  for  SPECIAL  CIRCULAR, 


THE  GREATEST! 
'IMPROVEMENTH 
OF  THE' 
AGE. 


CUTAWAY 


AComplete  Revolution  in  Plowing 

Requires  lesstljah  half  the  Poweh' 

REVOLVING  PLOW^^«°- '^^'^"^"^^^^^^ 


-  Makes  a  Perfect  Seed  Bed 


/«|  |TA\i#AV  U  A  DbA\A//^AS0LEMANUFACTURERS.HIGGANUM,CONN. 
UU  I AWAT  flAKW Ufr  l^U.NewVot-kOFFicelS  ClifF  St:  NELW  VORK 


Feb.  6  1892 
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Progress  in  Kern  County. 

New  Colonists  Arrlvlngfrom  England. 
Large  Acreage  of    Fruit  being 
Planted. 

Bakersfield,  Feb.  8th,  1892. 
To  THE  Editor — Another  large  party  of 
English  colonists  arrived  here  last  week  and 
at  once  proceeded  to  Rosedale,  where  selec- 
tions had  already  been  made  for  them.  In 
several  cases  these  lands  had  been  improved 
in  advance,  so  that  the  new  settlers  went  upon 
places  already  planted  with  trees  and  vines 
instead  of  having  10  take  the  initiatory  steps 
themselves.  This  plan  gives  great  satis- 
faction, and  the  newly  arrived  colonists  are 
invariably  greatly  pleased  with  the  idea.  All 
of  these  new  comers  belong  to  a  class 
which  makes  the  most  desirable  citizens, 
and  the  people  of  Bakersfield  and  the 
county  at  large  are  more  than  pleased  to 
welcome  not  only  thess  but  as  many  more 
like  them  who  can  be  induced  to  come  to 
this  far  Western  shore.  One  good  thing  is 
that  the  English  settlers  who  have  been 
here  the  longest  are  doing  the  best  missi(Jn- 
ary  work.  They  are  all  well  satisfied,  and 
the  accounts  sent  home  by  them  of  Cal- 
ifornia in  general  and  Kern  county  in  par- 
ticular are  productive  of  great  benefit  not 
only  to  this  community  but  to  the  State  as  a 
whole. 

The  horticultural  outlook  in  this  section 
for  the  coming  season  is  most  promising. 
All  the  new  settlers  are  making  arrange- 
ments for  planting  trees  and  vines  to  an  ex- 
tent larger  than  before,  while  the  older  set- 
tlers have  caught  the  prevailing  contagion 
and  are  talking  orchard  and  vineyard  in  the 
most  enthusiastic  manner. 

A  conservative  estimate  of  the  fruit  acre- 
age prior  to  1891,  and  of  the  additions  made 
during  that  season,  is  as  follows: 

Before    Added  in 

Variely.                                   1891.  1891. 

Almond                                         71  4 

Apple                                            44  50 

Apricot                                           2  115 

Cherry                                            4  6 

Fig                                           116  240 

O-ange                                        30  4 

Peach                                           16 1  327 

Pear                                               4  140 

Prune                                            25  5 

Walnut   35 

Grape  1,360  1,965 

Miscellaneous                               137  140 


Totals  1.989  3i24o 

Total  acreage  at  ciose  of  1891  5i229 

It  is  believed,  from  all  that  can  be  learned, 
that  this  acreage  will  be  at  least  doubled 
during  the  present  season.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  grape  leads,  and  there  is 
good  reason  for  this.  The  raisins  put  up  here 
the  last  year  have  received  the  highest  praise 
from  all  who  have  seen  them,  and  what  is 
of  still  more  account,  they  received  high 
prices  as  well,  an  average  of  six  cents  a 
pound  having  been  netted.  These  unusu- 
ally favorable  results  have  induced  the 
preparation  of  a  large  area  for  raisin  vine- 
yards this  season.  While  the  Muscat  is  the 
favorite,  the  Seedless  Sultana  is  being  ex- 
tensively sought  for  and  will  be  given  a 
great  deal  of  space. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  fig  is  second 
favorite  after  the  peach,  and  here,  too,  it  is 
not  without  good  reason  that  such  is  the 
case.  During  the  past  year.  White  Adri- 
atic figs  dried  in  this  county  were  sold  for 
18  cents  a  pound  wholesale  by  the  pro- 
ducer, and  he  was  assured  that  there  was 
an  unlimited  market  at  good  prices  for  all 
the  fruit  of  equally  good  quality  that  could 
be  produced.  The  fig  growers  of  Kern 
county  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  White 
Adriatic,  at  such  figures  and  evep  consider- 
ably less,  is  "good  enough  for  them,"  and 
they  are  not  wasting  any  time  waiting  for 
the  long  delayed  "genuine  Smyrna."  Of 
course  they  will  be  glad  to  welcome  that  va- 
riety, but  in  the  meantime  they  are  content 
to  cultivate  the  White  Adriatic,  which  will 
pay  them  several  hundred  dollars  an  acre 
annually. 

Not  many  people  probably  are  aware  that 
Kern  county  possesses  the  largest  area  of 
alfalfa  of  any  county  in  the  State,  or  for 
that  matter  of  any  other  State  or  Territory. 
A  modest  computation  of  the  "alfalfa 
patches  '  in  this  county  gives  the  following 
result: 

Alfalfa  Acreage  In  Kern  County. 

Poso  Ranch   22  920 

Rosedale  Ranch    . .  3,810 

Lakeside  Ranch     2,230 

Mountain  View  Ranch   ..  1,900 

Hop  Ranch   .  ',770 

Greer,fi-M  Ranch.. .  9,120 

Slockdal>;  Ranch ..  .    5  8x) 

Andriicn  Ranch    960 

B -llevue  Ranch  ,  4.  i?" 

McClunj;  R^nch  ,   2,130 

Buena  Visia  Ranch  4,880 

Cotton  Ranch   840 


Toul.. 


58,530 


CORN  IRRIGATED  FROM  CANALS  OF   KERN  COUNTY   LAND  COMPANY. 


Owned  by  the  Kern  Co.  Land  Co  58,530 

Other  parties  29,500 

Total  in  county  79,030 

This  will  be  added  to  this  year,  consider- 
ably also.  The  new  settlers  are  one  and  all 
fully  impressed  with  the  value  of  alfalfa,  and 
no  "  ranch,"  however  small,  is  regarded  as 
complete  without  the  alfalfa  patch  for  the 
support  of  horses,  cows,  pigs  and  chickens — 
all  of  which  are  exceedingly  fond  of  this 
nutritious  and  rapidly  growing  grass. 

Immense  as  is  the  area  devoted  to  alfalfa, 
the  product  is  nearly  all  consumed  at  home 
— a  plan  which  all  advanced  farmers  know 
to  be  the  best.  The  motto  of  the  wise  farm- 
er should  be  to  convert  his  hay,  grain  and 
root  crops  into  beef,  mutton  and  pork  on  the 
farm  where  they  are  raised.  Only  by  this 
method  can  the  best  results  be  realized. 
This  advanced  method  of  farming  is  carried 
out  comprehensively  here,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  fact  that  according  to  the  Asses- 
sor's report  (which  is  probably  33  per  cent, 
at  least  below  the  actuality)  there  are  in  this 
county  the  following  number  of  farm 
animals: 

Cattle   72  995 

Horses   9  542 

Mules   1053 

Oxen   68 

Goats   840 

Hogs   5,824 

Sheep  3 '7. 753 

This  does  not  begin  to  represent  the  ac 
tual  number  of  animals  fed  on  alfalfa  raised 
here.  There  is  a  continual  coming  and  go- 
ing all  the  year  round  of  which  there  is  no 
record  on  the  assessment  books.  Range 
cattle  are  shipped  in  constantly  from  Arizona 
and  elsewhere,  fattened  in  our  alfalfa  pis 
tures,  and  after  a  few  weeks  are  reshipped  to 
San  Francisco,  having  been  converted  into 
prime  beef  During  1891  no  less  than  700 
carloads  of  fat  cattle  alone  were  sent  from 
here  to  market,  and  450  carloads  of  mutton 
sheep  were  also  forwarded.  A  good  idea, 
by  the  way,  of  the  rate  of  growth  here  can 
be  formed  from  the  fact  that  during  1891  no 
less  than  445  carloads  of  lumber  were  re- 
ceived at  Bakersfield — a  sure  indication  of 
the  large  volume  of  building  done. 

A  great  deal  of  interest  is  being  taken 
here  in  the  extensive  deposits  of  petroleum, 
asphaltum  and  natural  gas  known  to  exist 
in  this  valley.  In  the  western  portion  of  the 
valley  is  a  belt  of  oil-bearing  territory,  in 
which  a  local  company  has  already  sunk  six 
wells,  all  of  which  are  producing  an  abun- 
dance of  petroleum  of  fine  grade  and  of  ex- 
tra commercial  value.  Other  wells  will  be 
sunk  as  fast  as  the  machinery  can  be  pro- 
vided, and  refineries  will  be  established  at 
Bakersfield  and  elsewhere,  in  which  to  pre- 
pare the  crude  product  for  use.  In  ihis 
crude  oil,  too,  is  to  be  found  fuel  of  admi 
rable  quality  and  low  cost,  which  can  be 
utilized  in  manufacturing  enterprises  in  con- 
junction with  the  abundant  water  power  al- 
ready enlarged  upon. 

In  the  same  vicinity  are  vast  deposits  of 
asphaltum,  both  liquid  and  crystallized,  and 
covering  thousands  of  acres.  Two  com- 
panies are  already  at  work  here,  and  refin- 
eries have  been  established  which  from  their 
very  inception  have  been  successful.  The 
crystallized  asphaltum  found  here  is  of  the 
highest  value  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of 


mineral  varnish,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
its  purity  is  such  that  experts  have  been  un- 
willing to  credit  the  statement  that  though 
just  taken  from  the  earth  it  had  not  been 
subjected  to  a  refining  process. 

In  the  immediate  vicmity  of  these  depos- 
its are  vast  quantities  of  sulphur,  which  ex- 
ists in  ledges  in  a  state  of  great  purity,  and 
which  can  be  readily  made  available  for  com- 
mercial purposes. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  is  now  sur- 
veying a  branch  from  Bakersfield  to  these 
valuable  as  well  as  wonderful  mineral  depos- 
its, which  will  thus  be  made  tributary  to  that 
city,  and  whose  development  will  necessarily 
prove  a  source  of  great  wealth.  Not  only 
will  the  preparation  of  the  asphaltum  for 
market  be  a  source  of  no  small  wealth  and 
give  employment  to  many,  but  the  constant- 
ly increasing  variety  of  manufactures  into 
which  this  wonderful  material  enters,  and 
which  can  best  be  carried  on  here  in  close 
proximity  to  the  source  of  supply,  will  create 
industries  which  will  play  a  most  important 
part  in  the  future  of  this  place.    G.  F.  W. 

The  famed  Diamond  Dyes  in  the  household  to  day 

May  well  hold  a  prominent  place; 
By  using;  them,  treasures  that  Time  has  despoiled 

Come  back  to  us  clothed  with  new  grace. 
Philosophers  lon^  sought  a  fountain  or  stream 

Whose  waters  their  youth  might  restore; 
The  Diamond  Dyes  offer  to  all  fading  things 

A  promise  to  do  this  and  mote. 

.  *  n  »  «  *  »  • 

From  leather  to  laces,  and  all  things  between, 

The  Dyes  can  transf -jrm  by  their  art; 
No  fabric  but  yields  to  tlie  magical  touch. 

Which  gift  It  is  swift  tj  Impart. 
The  poor  faded  spl-ndnrs  bloom  brightly  once  more. 

We  prize  what  we  held  cheap  and  light— 
Their  value  is  heightened  to  eyes  that  behold, 

And  hearts  are  made  glal  by  the  sight. 

The  above  arc  selected  stanzts  from  a  prize  poem  on 
Diamond  Dves.  We  recommend  to  our  readers  the  use 
of  these  reliable  home  dyes,  and  feel  assured  that  you 
will  find  fiem  a  most  valuable  aid  to  handsome  and 
economical  dressing.  They  are  the  strongest  and 
s  mplest  dj'es  known,  and  they  offer  an  escape  from  the 
del»ys  and  expense  Incurred  by  sending  goods  to  the 
dye-house. 


Th«  accompanying  illustration  is  a  cut  of  one  of  the 
large  sizes  of  the  Crystal  Creamery.  It  must  interest 
every  butter  maker  (either  large  or  small  producers),  as 
tbii  creamery  is  not  only  made  in  large  sizes  for  dairies 
ol  from  60  to  100  cowi,  but  alsi  for  one  or  two  cows. 

This  creamery  has  now  been  in  use  in  N.  Y  S.ate,  in 
the  b;st  dairying  counties,  for  seven  years. 

The  Crystal  Cieamery  Co  ,  of  Lansing,  Mich.,  was  or- 
ganized within  the  last  year,  taking  up  the  good  will  of 
the  Inventor,  who  had  manufactured  In  N,  Y.  State  tor 
six  years,  and  had  never  been  able  to  supply  t  e 
demand. 

Chinese  Matrimony 

Is  a  subject  of  much  general  Interest.  How  it  is  asso- 
ciated with  flower  culture  is  told  in  the  attractive  ad- 
vertisement of  Peter  Henderson  &  Co.  In  another  col- 
umn. Ladles  will  be  especially  Interested  In  thli  adver- 
tisement—and  what  Interests  the  ladle;  will  certainly 
bs  worth  the  attention  of  the  men. 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific  Coast 
Inventors. 

Reported   by    Dewey  &  Co  ,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  KFB.  2,  1892. 

468,144. — TniMBLE,  etc.,  for  Barrelb — An- 
thony &  Savage,  Oakland,  Ca). 

468,291.— Pile  Abmoe  OB  Casing — Bedbury  & 
BadKley,  8.  F. 

467.968.— Antifriction  Axle  Box— E.  M. 
Briedwf'll,  McMinnville.  Or. 

468,069.— Grain  Cleaner  Attachment — 
Henry  Bryan,  Modesto,  Cal. 

468.218— IJooB  Secchke— C.  F.  Card  well. 
Bridal  Veil.  Or. 

467,917. — Telephone  Holder — J.  A.  Christv, 
S.  P. 

468,1:J4.— Gravel  Screen— F.  T.  Gilbct, 
Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

468,197.- Gravel  Screen-  F.  T.  Gilbert, 
Walla  Walla  Wash. 

468,063. — Amalgamating  Silver  Ores— Alexis 
Janin,  S.  F. 

468,303.  —  Banl>  Sawmill  —  C.  J.  Koefoed, 
S.  K. 

468,036  — Holder  for  Brushes,  etc. — W.  F. 
Loan,  PortlHnd,  Or. 

468  064  — Cable  Grii-  Adjuster- H.  H. 
Lynch,  S.  F. 

468,029.— Valve— D.  R.  McKim,  Gold  Hill, 
Nev. 

468,205 —Sling  Cinch— D.  O'Sullivan,  Spo- 
kane Falls,  Wash. 

468,2(  6 —Rifle  Sight— R.  W.  Parker,  Camp 
Huachuca,  A.  T. 

468,208.— Aerial  TBAMWAY—Prunetti  &  Avig- 
none,  Sierra  City,  Cal. 

468.066.  — Separator— F.  H.  Wheejan,  Santa 
Barbara,  Cal. 

468.067.  — Ball-Bearing—H.  G.  Yates,  S.  F. 
The  following  brief  ILst  by  telegraph,  for  Feb.  9, 

will  appe  ar  more  complete  on  receipt  ot  mail  ad- 
vices: 

Frank  A.  Fox,  San  Francisco,  car  coupling;  Frank 
A.  Huntington,  San  Francisco,  cru.shing  mill:  Ed- 
ward M.  Knight,  San  Francisco,  filter:  Thomaa  Pow- 
ell, Stockton,  wheel  pump;  Johnathan  II.  Koblnson, 
Vacaville,  propelling  vessels;  Anderson  &  Fairchlld, 
S.  F.,  adjusting  device  for  cable  grips, 

Note.— Copies  of  XT.  S.  and  Fo  e'gn  patents  furnished 
by  Dewey  &  Co  in  the  Bhorteet  time  possible  (by  mell  for 
telegr  phic  order).  American  and  Foreign  patents  obtained, 
and  general  patent  business  for  Pacific  Coaec  inventors 
transacted  with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  in 
the  shortest  ( osi^ible  time. 


Saratoga  Association. 

Mr.  Chas.  Wheatly,  Sec'y  of  above  Racing  Association, 
writes:  "  From  the  experience  of  many  years'  use  of 
Quinn's  Ointment,  I  unhesitatingly  -recommend  it  for 
the  cure  of  Curbs,  Blood  Spavin,  Windpuffs  and  other 
blemishes."  Trial  box,  25  cents,  silver  or  stamps.  Reg- 
ular size,  31.60  delivered.  Address  W  B.  Eddy  &  Co., 
Whitehall,  N.  Y. 


DESIRABLE  LAND 


■  AT- 


NEAR    TULARE,  CALIFORNIA. 
BEST  CHANCE  NOW  OFFERED. 


All  in  the  Wonderful  Artesian  Belt  and  the 
New  Tulare  Irrigation  District. 

One  •  fourth  mile  outside  of  Tulare  City  limits, 
160  acres.  Will  he  sold  as  a  whole  or  in  five-acre  home- 
stead (or  villa)  lots.  Also, 

Seven  miles  southwest  of  Tulare,  480  acres,  principally 
good  for  grain,  alfalfa,  vineyard,  fruit,  nuts,  etc 

A  good,  flowing,  never-falling  artesian  well  of  clear, 
healthful  water;  large  reservoir;  two-story,  eight-room, 
well  built  house;  large  barn  and  other  convenient  build- 
ings; several  acres  of  orchard  and  of  alfalfa. 

Will  sell  as  a  whole  or  in  lots  to  suit.  Title  perfect. 
All  surrounded  and  subdivided  with  wire  fence.  Resi- 
dence has  a  garden,  shrubbery  and  plenty  of  shade  trees 
surrounding  it.  Terms,  one-fourth  cash  and  balance  in 
easy  payments  to  suit  purchasers. 

Also,  160  acres  less  than  two  miles  south  of  the  180 
acres,  of  equa'ly  good  hut  unimproved  land,  hound  also 
to  greatly  advance  in  price. 

Examioe  this  land  and  iinprovemer,ts  and  be  ready  to 
bid  it  off  at  a  bargain. 

Auction  in  Tulare  City,  Saturday,  Feb.  27,  1392.  Place 
and  hour  of  sale  to  be  announced  later. 

Write  or  call  on  E.  M.  DEWEY,  Tulare  City,  or  A.  T. 
DEWEY,  No.  12  Front  St.,  8.  F. 


THE   LATEST  AND  BEST. 


BUSINESS  OHANOE,   FOR    MAN    OB  WOilAJj, 
Aldrea,  0.  B.  OBOTTTT,  Orontt,  Oallfomia. 
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Breeders'  Directory. 


six  lines  or  less  in  thla  Directory  at  fiOo  per  line  per  month, 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


OHARLBS  B.  HUMBERT,  Cloverdalo,  Cal.,  Im 
potter  and  Breeder  of  Recorded  Holstein-Frlesiao 
Cattle.    Catalogues  on  application. 


M-  D.  HOf^KINS,  Petaluma,  Baesder  of  Shorthorns, 
Dealer  in  fresh  Calves,  Beef  Cattle  and  Sheep. 


PBROHJSRON  HORSES.— Pure  bred  horses  and 
mares,  all  ages,  and  guaranteed  breeders,  lor  sale  at 
my  ranch  near  Lakeport,  Lake  Co.,  Cal.  New  oata 
logue  now  ready.    Wm.  B.  Collier. 


OOTATB  RANCH  BREEDING  FARM,  Page's 
Station,  S.  F.  *  N.  P.  R  R.  P.  O.,  Penn's  Grove 
Sonoma  Co.,  Cal.  Wilfred  Page,  Manager.  Breeders 
of  Short  Horn  Cattle,  English  Draft  Horses,  Spanish 
Merino  Sheep  and  Berkshire  Swine. 


PURB-BRBD  HOLSTBIN  FRIESIAN  Cattle 
lor  Sale.    Bonnie  Brae  Cattle  Co.,  Hollister,  Cal. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  Petaluma,  breeder  of  thoroughbred 
Shorthorns,    f  oung  stock  for  sale. 


V.  H.  BCRKE.  626  Market  St.,  S.  F.;  Registered 
Holsteins;  winners  of  more  first  prizes,  sweepstakes 
and  special  premiums  than  any  herd  on  the  Coast 
Pure  registered  Berkshire  Pigs.    All  strains. 


J.  H.  WHITK,  Lakevllle,  Sonoma  Co.,  CaL,  breeder 

of  Registered  Holstein  Cattle. 


BRBSDER    OF  RBQISTtURBD 
Cattle.   H.  A.  Mayhew,  Niles,  Cal. 


JBRbBY 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co. ,  CaL ,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs, 


H.  P.  MOHR,  Mount  Eden,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal.,  breeder 
and  importer  of  Regiotered  Clydesdale  Horses,  Hol- 
Btein-Friesian  Cattle  and  Berkshire  Pigs.  Young  stock 
always  on  hand  and  for  sale.  Coriespondence  solicited. 


PETER  SAXE  St  SON,  Lick  House,  San  Franoiaeo, 
Oal  Importers  and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of 
every  variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 


P.  PETERSEN, Sites,  ColusaCo.,  Importer  &  Breeder 
of  registered  Shorthorn  Cattle.    Young  bulls  for  sale. 


WILD  FLOWER  STOCK  FARM,  Fresno  Co. 
A.  Heilbron  &  Bro.,  Props.,  Sic.  Breeders  of  thorough- 
bred strains  and  Cruikshank  Shorthorns;  also  Registered 
Herefords;  a  fine  lot  of  young  bulls  in  each  herd  for  sale. 


WILLIAM  NILES,  Los  Angeles,  CaL  Thoroughbred 
Registered  Holstein  and  Jersey  Cattle.  None  better. 


POULTRY. 


C.  BLOM,  St.  Helena,  Brown  Leghorns  a  specialty. 


JAMES  QUICK,  Patterson,  Cal..  Breeder  of  Pure 
Bred  Poultry  of  Choicest  Varieties  and  Best  Blood. 


MADISON  H.  ORITOHER,  Santa  Cruz,  Santa 
Cruz  Co.,  CaL   Thoroughbred  Poultry.   Settings,  tS. 


GALT  POULTRY  YARDS.  Gait,  Sac.  Co.,  Oal. 
Pure  bred  Fowls,  Pekin  Ducks,  Belgian  Hares,  etc. 


JOHN  McFARLING,  Calistoga,  Cal,,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Choice  Poultry.  Send  for  Circular.  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  Pigs. 

R.  G.  HEAD,  Napa,  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Land 
and  Water  Fowls.    Send  for  New  Catalogue. 


DEER  MOUNT  POULTRY  YARDS,  Look 
Box  283,  St.  Helena,  Cal.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 
Toulouse  Geese  and  Pekin  Ducks. 


J  A  S.  M ITOHB  LL,  St.  Helena.  W.  G.  &  S.Wyandottes. 


O.  J.  ALBEE,  Lawrence,  Cal.    Pure  bred  poultry. 


SHEEP  AND  OOATS. 


ITALIAN  SHEEP  WASH.  Free  from  poison. 
Cures  thoroughly  the  scab  of  the  sheep.  The  best  and 
the  cheapest  Chas.  Duisenberg  &  Co.,  314  Sacramento 
Street,  San  Francisco. 


B.  H.  ORANB,  Petaluma,  Cal.,  breeder  and  importer. 
South  Down  Sheep;  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missouri. 


FRANK  BULLABD,  Woodland,  Cal.,  Importer  and 
breeder  of  thoroughbred  Spanish  Merino  Sheep.  Pre- 
mium band  of  the  State.  Choice  rams  and  ewes  for  sale. 


SW/NE. 


WILLIAM  NILES, Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Thoroughbred 
Poland-China  and  Berkshire  IHgs.   Circulars  free. 


TYLBR   BEACH,    San  Jose,  CaL,    breeder  of 
Ihorenghbred  Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs 

ANDREW  SMITH,  Redwood  City,  CaL;  see  adv't 


BEES. 


GOLDEN  ITALIAN  QU BEN S-Callfornia Head- 
quarters, Wm.  Styan,  San  Mateo,  Cal. 


HOLBERT&  CONGER 

Imprirlois  and  Dealers 
Direct  from  Kurope, 
English  Shire  Draft, 

Cleveland  Bay 
and  German  Coach 
Stallions. 
129  Klgliteenth  St.. 
I  L.OB -tDgAles.OalirornlR 
Write  for  Catalogue. 


Imported  Clyde  Stallions, 

«- El  Carl  s  T  33  m;  ID  . 

H.  I>.  IVIOHR  Monot  Kden,  Oal. 

lJ<NG8AVINO-8UP«ittlOK  WOOD  AND 
XU  Metal  ICngravlng,  Electrotyplng  and  Stereotynlng 
dons  M  the  ctflce  of  this  paper. 


Palo  Alto  Stock  Farm. 

IMPORTANT   SALE   OF   SIXTY  HEAD 

Choice  Brood  Mares! 

 BY  — 

KENTUCKY  PRINCE,  GENERAL  BENTON,  ALMONT,  PIEDMONT,  A.  W.  RICH 
MOND,  ARTHURTON,  MOHAWK  CHIEF.  MESSENGER  DUROC,  MILTON  ME- 
DIUM, BENEFIT,  CONTRACTOR  and  other  noted  siaUions.  These  mares  are  stinted 
to  Palo  Alto,  2:081;  Electricity,  2:175;  Azmoor,  2:20i;  Whips.  2:27i;  Amigo,  2:16i; 
Alban,  2:24;  Mac  Benton,  Benefit,  Good  Gift,  etc.,  sons  of  Electioneer,  Oen'l  Benton,  Etc. 


SALES  YARD,  CORNER  MARKET  STREET  AND  VAN  NESS  AVENUE. 

At  10  O'clock,  on  WEDNESDAY,  FEB.  24,  1892. 

tr  Cataloeues  Ready  JANUARY  6th.  Will  be  sent  upon  application. 

c*5  OO.,  .^-u.otlozi.eex>s. 


W.  W.  RUSHMORB, 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Eoglisb  Sbire,  Giydesdale,  PercheroD  and  Coach  Horses, 

SHIRK  AND  COACH  HORSES  A  RPECIAI.TT. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 
Stable,  Broadway  and  32d  Sta.,  Oakland,  Cal.   Address  Box  86. 


Registered  Herd  Book  Stock  of  the  Aaggie.Netherland,  Nep- 
tune, Clifden,  Artis  and  other  families.    None  better. 

Of  the  Coomassie,  Alpbea  and  other  choice  strains. 


Address: 


Poland  Ohina  and  Berkshire  Pigs. 

□E*OXTI-i*ri=l.'V"— Nearlj  all  Varieties. 

Third  Edition  POI'LTKY  Si  STOCK  HOOK,  60  cents 
*  by  mail  postpnid.    Thirteen  years  experience  on  this  coast. 


MANHAJTAH 


IS    AN     KXf!Kl.l.ENT    SOB^ITTTTTTH!    KOR  ORASS. 


Qenuine  only  with  RED 
BALL  brand. 

Recommended  by  Oold- 
emith,  Marvin,  Oamble, 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co. ,  etc.,  etc. 

It  keeps  Horses  and  Cattle 
healthy.  For  milch  cows; 
it  increases  and  enriches 
their  milk. 


698  Howard  St.,  San 
Franelaco.  Oal. 


COLTSBBOKEN. 

THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

One  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  San 
Leandro,  Alameda  County, 

 HAS  

Every  Facility  for  Breaking  Colts  Properl  . 

Rates  Very  Reasonable. 
HORSES  BOARDED  AT  ALL  TIMES. 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

6II.BERT  TOMPKINS,  Proprietor, 
P.  O.  Box  149  San  Leandro,  Oal. 


FOR  SALE. 

SEVEN  HEAD 

PercheroD  Stallions, 

8  to  6  Years  Old. 

ilf.  Have  been  In  California 
Ji  Two  Yfars,  aod  received 
Oold  Medal  at  laat  State 
Fair  and  Swcepatakea  at 
Stockton.  Owing  to  the  dullness  of  the  horse  market  I 
will  sell  to  responsible  parties  on  credit,  one  to  three 
years;  or  will  exchange  for  good  work  or  carriage  horses. 
For  further  particulars  call  or  address 

J.  O.  SMITH,  1422  Blgbtb  St.. 

Oakland,  Oal. 


IMPORTATION  OF  1892. 


Dr.  A.  E.BUZARD, 

VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

MEMBER  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERIN 
ary  Surgions,  Loiidon,  England.  Late  Veterinary 
Surgeon  in  the  United  States  Army.  Veterinary  C 'n- 
tributor  to  the  "  I'aciflo  Rural  Press. "  1  he  diseases  of 
all  Domextic  Animals  treated  on  Scientific  Princip'es 
Special  attoiition  given  to  Chronic  Lameness  and  Surgical 
Operations.  406  BRODEUICK  ST.,  SAN  FR.VNCISCO. 
Calls  to  the  country  promptly  attended  to.  Telephone 
Si  .  4667. 


DBWET  Si  CO.,  PATENT  AGENTS,  aao 
Marktt  Bi,  San  FrudMO.   Klevatoi,  12  Front  '-t. 


SHIRE,    SUFFOLK,   PERCHERON  AND 
FRENCH  COACH  STALLIONS. 

As  Cbean  as  the  Cheapest  and  as  Oood  as  the  Best. 
Terms  reasonable.  Horbcmen,  dn  not  purchase  elsewhere 
until  you  have  seen  and  judged  the  recent  importation 
o'  Theo.  Skillman,  Petaluma,  Cal.  All^chiice  young 
Stallions,  warranted  sound  knd  foal-getteri. 

Visitors  cordially  welcomed.  Catalogue  sent  free  on 
application. 

THEO.  SKILLMAN, 

PBTALUMA   OAI.IFOHNIA. 


A  CONSIQNMEirr  OF  FIVE  YOTJHG 


Clyde  and  Shire  Stallions, 

Just  arrived  from  Australia. 
Inqnlre  of  JOHN  SCOTT  at  the  Race  Track, 

 OR  

C.  I..  TAYLOR.  488  California  Street. 


OXFORD  DOWN  SHEEP 

FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

W.  A.  SHAFOR,  -  -  Middletown,  Ohio. 

LARGEST  AMERICAN  IMPORTER  OF  O.  D.  SHEEP. 

Twelve  Years  Experienee.  Goes  to  England  May  1st. 
Get  your  neighbors  to  join.   Order  car  lots  by  freight. 

SAVE  BXPKB88  CHARQBS. 


FOR  SALE. 

YERBA  BUENA  JERSEYS. 

e  bulls  and  10  heifers;  1  to  2  years  old;  all  from  oow» 
that  make  14  lbs.  butter  per  week.  Solid  colors  and 
registered  in  the  American  .lereey  Cattle  Club  of  New 
York. 

HKNRT  fierce:, 
728  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


H.  E.  CARPENTER, 
Veterinary  Surgeon, 

Graduate  of  Ontario  Veterinary  College,  Toronto,  Canada, 
RESIDENCE  AND  VETERINARY  INFIRMARY: 

381  Qolden  Gate  Avenue,  San  Francteco. 

Telephone  8O0S. 
tr  OPES  U.4T  AND  NIGHT. 
No  risk  in  throwing  Horses.    Veterinary  operating  table 
on  the  premises. 


APIARIAN  SUPPLIES 

each;  untested,  81.00  each.   L  Hlvei,  $1.90  e 
groove  •ectioiiH,  85.00  per  1000.    Dadaut's  comb  foundation, 
6tio  and  (36c  a  pound.  Huiokura,  81.00  each.  Globe  veils,  81.00 
eaoh,  to.  WM.  HTYAN  A  BON,  Ban  Mateo,  Oal. 


Oolcien  Ital- 
ian Queens. 
Tested,  82.00 
L  Hlvei,  $1.90  each.    Roofs  V 


BADEN  FARM  HERD. 
Short  Horn  Cattle  and  Draft  Horset. 

Catalog:nes  and  Prices  on  application  to 
BOBBBT  ASHBUBNBB, 
'•rton  Rtatlon,  San  Matao  Oo..  Oal. 

Treatise  on  the  Horse  and  His  Diseases. 

By  B.  J.  Kbndall,  M.  D. 

35  Fine  Engravings  sbow'.n); 
the  positions  and  actions  of  sick 
horses  Gives  the  cause, symp- 
toms and  best  treatment  of  dis- 
eases. Has  a  table  giving  the 
doses,  effects  and  antidotes  of 
all  tlie  principal  D'edicincs  used 
for  the  horse,  and  a  few  pages 
on  the  action  and  uses  of  med- 
diclnes.  Rules  for  telling  the 
age  of  a  horse,  with  a  fine  en> 

  graving  showing  the  appearance 

of  the  teeth  at  each  year.  It  Is  printed  o-  fine  paper 
and  has  nearly  100  pages,  71x6  inches.  Price,  only  26 
cents,  or  five  for  tl,  on  receipt  of  which  we  wlU  send 
bv  malt  to  .nv  K.ldrnRS  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO.,  330 
Market  Stjeet,  Sao  Francisco. 


Feb.  6  1892 
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PoJ«-T*lY»  Etc. 


I(  you  expect  to 

MAKE  MONEY 

In  the  ChickeD'auslness  you 
need  the 

Pacific  Incubator  and 
Brooder. 

It  Is  Cheap,  Reliable,  Sub- 
stantial, Eabily  Understood, 
and  will  ha  ch  ant  kind  op 
ESGS  better  than  a  hbn. 

QaLD  Uedal  at  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Sacramento  State 
Fair. 

Send  8c  stamps  to  pay 
postage  on  our  new  S2-paee 
illustrated  catalogue  of  In- 
cnbstorg,  Thoronghbred  FowIa,  Gal.  Hex.  Net- 
tings, Bone  Mills,  Poultry  Supplies,  etc. 

This  book  contains  30  full-sized  colored  cuts  of  Thor- 
onghbrad  Fowls,  and  is  replete  with  information. 
Address 

PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO., 

1817  C«etro  Street,  Oakland.  Oal 


DROP  IT 


It  in  any  business  not 
paying  you  drop  it  and 
buy  an  improved  Peta- 
luma  Incubator. 

MORE  MONEY 

Can  be  made  in  raising 
Chickens  than  in  any 
other  business  for  the 
capital  invested.  A  beau- 
tifully Illustrated  Cata- 
logue of  Incubators, 
Brooders  and  all  kinds  of 
Chicken  Fixings  Free. 
Agents  for  Mann's 
Bone  Cotter,  Ne- 
cessity Clover  Cut- 
ter, and  everything  re- 
quired by  panltry  raisers. 


Petalnma  Incubator  Co.,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


•THE- 


flALSTED  INCDB&TOR 

COMPANY, 
ISia  BlyrUe  Street,  Oaklmmd,  Cal. 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular. 


Wellington's  Improved  Egg  Food 

Gives  a  fortune  in  plenty  of  eggs  when  high  in  price.  It 
cures  and  prevents  every  disease  known  to  poultry.  Ask 
any  Grocer— or  Proprietor,  *X5  Washington  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


"SlUER  Fiii** 


Poultrj'  and 
Rabbit  Proof, 

a  Inch 

No.  19, 


3-4  Ctg.  pr 
Sq.  Foot. 

Galvanized  Hexagonal  Nettings. 

Send  St>mp  for  Circular. 

PACIFIC  INCU3AT0R  CO., 

1803  Castro  Street,  Oakland,  Cal. 


BROWNE'S 


-PATENT- 


SQUIRRFL 
EXTERMINATOR. 


This  is  an  apparatus  frr  burning 
straw  and  sulptur,  and  also  forjes 
the  fumPB  down  their  holes,  which 
never  fails  to  kill.  I  will  give  $100 
in  case  the  exterminatordoes  not  kill 
(if  properly  applied^  every  ground 
squirrel  that  its  deathly  fumes 
comes  in  contact  with.  Thousands 
are  in  use.  Price  $3  00.  Send  for 
circulars  to 

F.  E.  BROWNE, 

314  &  316  So.  Sprlrjtr  St, 
Los  Anseles,  Cal. 


F'':L-:0;U"D 


S.  P.  OFFICE.  29  STEUART  ST. 


BEE 


Illustrated  Publications,  with 

lyi  APS,'J':!"  rit,inK  Mintii-TOta, 
'  ';rlh  1.*  I  kofa.  Moritarjfi  .Idaho, 
ri'Hhiri^ion  aiifJ  (>rHtf(,n,  the 
FKtEtlOVEKMM  EST 
AJVD  CIIF.AP 

NORTHERN 
PACIFIC  R.  R. 

I  Tt'tt  A  i^rl'Tiltnral  Orn»i-l 
linf^and  TlrrdK^p  Lands' 
lri'>w  op«-Ti  to  dcttl^r^.    Mailed  KRKE.  Addreos 
~  B.  LtMOBS,  Ua4  C«a.  H.  r.  K.  B..  HU  fiml,  Mlaa. 


thiri^ion  aiifJ  (>rHtf(,n,  the 

LANDS 


THOROUGHBRED  JACKS  I 


A FEW  MAGNIFICENT  JACKS  AND  JENNIES  BRED 
from  the  finest  strains  of  blood  from  Kentucky.  Cor- 
respondence solicited.   L.  U.  SHIPPEE,  Stockton,  Cal. 


— THE — 

ADJDSTABLE 

MALLEABLE  KRON 
JACK. 

Only  complete  one 
in  use.  No  chang- 
ing necessary  In 
lifting  a  high  or 
low,  light  or  heavy 
vehicle.  Can  lie 
used  as  a  jack- 
screw  to  elevate 
loaded  wagons  or 
pull  posts,  etc.  All 
iron  (except  bot- 
tom) and  will  last 
a  lifetime. 
Jack  No.  2  can 
be  used  on  wagons  weighing  5,000  lbs.  For 
street- cars,  engines  and  heavy  trucks,  use 
Jack  No.  1.    Manufactured  by 

THE  CALIFORNIA  WAGON  JACK  CO., 

610  East  Eleventh  St.,  Oabland. 

Agents  Wanted. 


WHEN  YOU  BUY, 


BUY- 


THE  BEST! 


Horse  Liniment 

Is  certainly  the  best  preparation  of  Its 
kind  In  the  market.  Ranchers,  Stock 
Raisers  and  Horse  Owners  of  every 
description  will  tell  you  that  It  does 
good  work  every  time. 


DKWBY  at  UO.,  PATENT  AOBNT8,  'MO 
HwkMai,  Smi  rraoolaca   Etoyalor,  13  rmot  Si 


Mbshm.  H.  H.  MooKi  &  Sons,  Stockton,  Cal.— Gbktlk- 
MBi:  In  answer  to  your  inquiry,  would  state  that  I  used 
your  H.  H.  H.  Liniment  on  my  Holland  prize-winning 
cow,  "  Lena  Menlo,"  for  a  wrenched  shoulder,  and  it  re- 
lieved her  very  much.  She  calved  the  next  day,  and  while 
still  suffering  from  the  sprain  gave  the  largest  authen- 
ticated quantity  of  milk  ever  given  on  this  coast  (lOJ 
gallons  per  day),  showing  conclusively  the  great  relief 
received  from  your  remedy.  1  couslder  it  a  necessity  in 
my  stables,  and  when  away  from  home  feel  perfectly 
safe,  as  inexperienced  men  can  do  no  harm  with  it,  as 
they  can  with  the  more  powerful  blisters,  Respectfally 
yours,  FRANK  H.  BURKE, 

Breeder  of  Registered  Holsteins  and  Berkshires. 

Henlo  Park,  Cal.,  January  22d,  1889. 


MANUFACTUKED  BY 

H.  H.  MOORE  &  SONS, 

THE  DRUGGISTS, 

348  MAIN  STREETI,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


O.   H.  EVANS  &  CO. 

(Successors  to  THOMSON  &  EVANS  , 

110  and  llii  Beale  Street,  8.  F, 

MACHINE  WORKS, 
Steam  Pumps,  Steam  Engines 

and  all  kinds  of  MACHINERY. 

•-d 

m 
m 


BEST    TREE  WASH. 

"Greenbank"  9H  clegrceg  POWDFRKD  CADSTIO 
SODA  (tests  99  8  10  (.or  cent)  rpcomincmled  by  the 
highest  authorities  In  the  Stat  1.  Also  Common  Caustic 
Soda  and  Potash,  etc. ,  for  sale  by 

T.   W.  JACKSON  Se,  CO.. 
Hanufacturera'  Agents, 
104  Markst  St.  and  8  Oallfornls  St..  S.  F, 


It  Stands  the  Test! 


NITROGENOUS 
SUPERPHOSPHATE 

 OF  THE  

Mexican  Phosphate  &  Sulphur  Co., 

Now  favorably  known  throughout  the  Citrus 
Growing  Sections  of  i  he  State,  Stands  Unrivaled 
as  a  True  Fertilizer. 

Certain  in  its  Action,  Great  in  Results,  it 
maintains  a  high  standard  of  fertility  without 
undue  stimulation. 

Growers  in  San  Bernardino  County — notably 
Riversi  le — and  Butte  County — notably  Paler- 
mo— can  attest  its  merit. 

We  guarantee  uniformity  in  its  analysis,  and 
seek  correspondence  with  bonafide  purchaser 
of  a  reliable  fertilizer. 


Mexican  Pbospbate&Snlphnr  Co., 

H.  M.  NEWHALL  &  CO.,  Agents, 

309  311  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THIM   <'«»;1IPI.KTI<'.    HIT    4»r  T«»4»L,N 

Send  for  No  16  Illustrated  Cataligue. 

TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO.,  San  Francisco. 


The  KEYSTONE 
CORN  PLANTERS 

are  made  for  business.  Convince  prac- 
tical men  on  sight.  One  in  a  neighbor- 
hood sells  dozens.  The  ''JUNIOR" 
PLANTER  IS  light,  simple  and 
cheap.  The  "TRACY  COMBIN- 
ATION PLANTER,"  with  Check 
Rower,  is  most  complete,  accurate  and 
durable.   Send  for  circulars  and  proof  to 

KEYSTONE  MFG.  CO.', 

Branches;-       Sterling,  III. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Council  Bluffs,  la.  Columbus, O. 


GOPHER  TRAPS. 

Tmprnved     for  1899. 

Never  fail.  Fish  hook  jaws  Dou- 
ble trigK^rs.  No  loose  j  jiots 
to  be  fppalred  Any  child  can 
set  them.  2b  cts.  ea.  or  $3  a  doz. 

deliver'd 
Ask  or 
write  for 
them  & 

t»k  I. o  other.  Me  also  make  the  Sl'lCI  UK  DOUBLK- 
END  TRAP.  Price  80  cts.  each.  The  only  trap  which 
catches  oomln?  from  either  tnd.  Send  for  botn  traps. 
IRA  P.  WBITK  A  HON,  Pomona,  Oallfornla. 


DALTON  BROS.. 

Commission  MercJttants 

 AMD  DIAL1B8  IH  

CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON  PRODUCE, 

Green  and  Dried  Fruits, 
Grain,  Wool,  Hides,  Beans  and  Potatoes. 

Advances  made  on  Oonsltrnmente. 
308  ft  310  Davit  St.,         San  FranoiMO 

(P.  0.  Box  1836.) 
jHrOonRltromente  Solicited. 


ALLiSON.GRAY&CO. 

601,  503,  505.  507  &  509  Front  St., 
And  300  Washington  St.,  SAN  FKANCT800. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

GREEN  and  DRIED  FRUITS, 

POULTRY, E008,0AMK,GBAIM,PB0DUCE 
AND  WOOL,. 


MQORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL.  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

General  Commission  Merchants, 

310  California  St..  S.  P. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Prodace  Ezchuiga. 


|9'Per8onal  attention  ^ven  to  sales  and  liberal  advances 
made  on  consignments  at  low  lates  of  interest. 


WETMORE  BROTHERS. 

Commission  Merchants. 

GREEN  AND  DRIED  FRUIT,  NUTS, 
PRODUCE,  POULTRY,  EGGS, 
HIDES,  PELTS,  ETC. 

CONSIGNMENTS  SOLICITED.     PROMPT  RETURNS. 
413,  415  Si  417  WasblnfftoD  St., 

(P.  O.  Box  2099.)  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


IK8TABU8HID  18&4.  J 

SEOIiGE  MORROW  «  CO., 

HAT  and  GRAIN 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

89  01»y  Street  and  38  Oommerolal  Street 
8am  Fbanoibco,  Cal, 
tr  SHIPPING  OPJ)ERS  A  8PB0iALTT."«i 


£V£L£TH  &  NASH, 
COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  Dealers  in  Fruit,  Prodnce,  Poaltry,  Game,  Kgga 
Hides,  Pelts,  TaUow.  etc.,  122  Front  St.,  and  221,  ns, 
126  and  227  Washington  St..  San  Frandsro 


GRANGERS'  BANK 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 
SAN    PBANOISOO,  OAL. 
Incorporated  April,  1874. 


-^^^ 

Authorised  Capital  $1,000,000 

Capital  paid  op  and  ReserTe  Fand  800,000 
DiTldend*  paid  to  Stockholders...  720,000 

OFFICERS. 

A.  D.  LOGAN  President 

I.  C.  STEELE  Vice-President 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIER  Cashier  and  Manager 

FRANK  McMULLKN  Secretary 

General  Banliing.  Deposits  recelred.  Gold  and  Silver. 
Bills  of  Exchange  bought  and  sold.  Loans  on  wheat  and 
vonntry  produce  a  epeoialtv. 

Janoarv  1  1892  4.  IfONTPKLLIER,  Manager. 


JAKES  M.  HAVEN.  THOMAS  E.  HAVEN, 

Notary  Public 

HAVEN  &  HAVEN, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELORS  AT  LAW, 

No.  S80  California  Street, 

Telephone  No.  1746.  SAN  rBANCISOO.  OAL. 

Ij|/C|  I  UWI  I  mbW«r//iM7,  O/tcA/n0,  Pvmp. 
■  ■  III   Ing.WlndttSimmUaoh'y.  Cncycloptdia  2fa. 

'  ■  ^^"TheAmericanWellWorks. Aurora, ill. 
11-13 S.Can*i,St.,CHICAGO,ILL.  (  a„.«A  i 
Blm  Sthiit,  DALLAS,  TEXAS,  f  »™'»*  ' 
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Market  Review. 


DOMESTIC  PRODUCE,  ETC. 


San  Francisco,  Feb.  10, 1892. 
The  weather  continues  favorable  to  outdoor  work 
Farmers,  as  a  rule,  have  finished  seeding  and  are 
DOW  summer-lallowing.  Pruning  and  other  season- 
able woik  is  being  pushed  io  the  orchards.  The  low 
prices  this  season  lor  all  kinds  of  fruits,  and  with  no 
corresDonding  reduction  in  railioad  freights,  horti- 
culturists ana  others  are  trying  to  find  ways  and 
means  by  which  the  evil  may  be  overcome.  In  this 
connection,  the  following  from  ttie  financial  de- 
partment of  the  New  York  Mail  and  Mxprees,  Feb 
2d,  is  refreshing  reading  and  goes  far  to  show  what 
a  harvest  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  reaps  from 
its  exoroitant  charges :  "  The  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
pany now  claims  a  place  second  only  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania as  the  great  system  of  the  country  under 
one  management.  The  Peansylvania  system  long 
ago  passed  the  hundred  million  mark,  with  the 
Keadmg  second  as  receiving  almost  850,000,000  a  year. 
The  Southern  Pacific  last  year  (1891)  received  850.- 
449,255.  Us  expenses  were  but  a  little  m  jre  than  for 
the  previous  year  (1890)  and  the  net  earnings  were 
$19,286,548,  almost  a  miUion  a  week  of  earnings  and 
alrriost  tWOO.OOO  of  pr  fit.  The  statement  is  a  strong 
one  in  view  ot  the  falling  off  in  the  transcontinental 
business  generally." 

Foreign  Grain  Review. 

London,  Feb.  8  —Mark  Lane  Express:  English 
wheats  are  still  declining  and  foreign  wheats  are 
lower,  California  3d  and  other  American  wheats  2d 
lower.  Flo  is  down  6d,  Corn  Is  and  Oats  34.  At 
to-day's  mari>.et  ingllbh  wheat  was  firm  and  foreign 
whea  s  were  up  6d;  Flour  and  Ameiican  corn  were 
6d  higher.  Oats  and  barley  were  lu  better  demand 
at  fractional  advances. 


O.  C. 

Thursday..  38s3d 

Friday  3839d 

Saturday  ..SSa&d 

Monflay  3889d 

Tueadny... 39331 


Grain  Futures. 

Liverpool. 

The  following  are  the  closing  prices  paid  for  wheat  options 
per  ctl.  for  the  past  week: 

Feb.   Mar.   April.   May.  Jime 

Thursday   7sU7Jd   75u6d   Tsted  7306d 

Friday   7s08d  TsuS'.d  7s07Jd  7B07id  78071d 

Saturday   78l04d  78lOd  7s09d   VsCSjd  7s08!d 

Monday   7s08j  I   7s  -Sd  1M\\  78i>7d 

Tuesday   7s09Jd  730S>d  7s09d  lsA\'X  OsUSJd 

The  fulluwing  are  the  prices  for  California  cargoei  for  off 
coast,  Dearly  due  aad  prompt  ehipments  for  he  piat  week. 

P  S.   N.  D.  Market  for  P.  8. 

38s3d  38s3d  Quiet. 
3839d   3b39d   Turn  dearer. 
338'J.l   3934d  Steady. 
3839d   38891  Quieter. 
393i     c93i  Steartier. 
To-day  8  cablegram  is  as  follow  t: 

Liverpool,  Feb.  10.— WHEAT  -  Dull.  California  spot 
lots,  78  9id;  oil  coast,  39s;  Just  shipped,  383  9d;  nearly 
due,  38(  9d;  cargoes  off  coast,  weaker;  oa  passage,  quiet; 
Mark  Lane  wheat,  quiet  but  steady. 

New  York. 

The  following  shows  the  closing  prices  of  wheat  for  the 
past  week: 

Day.  Feb.  Mar.  Anr.  May  June 

Thursday  i;6|  ItiS?   168§   letii  1B3§ 

Friday   17  \   VZl   173i   170*  It?? 

Saturday   173|   174^   17  \   172  169 

Monday  169    173     172*   17(i  1674 

Tuesday  170*   171     170i   1671  16o4 

The  'ollowiog  is  to-day's  telcg.a  ii: 

New  ■Sork,  Feb.  10.— WHEAT-$1.01|  for  March,  .$1,01 
for  April,  99|c  for  May,  98ic  for  June,  and  96Jc  for  July. 
CaiCAOO,  Feb.  10.— WHEAT— 89ic  for  May. 

San  Francisco. 

WHEAT. 

Buyer  Season.  Buyer  Aug:   Seller  1892. 


H 

Thursday  161i 

Friday   167S 

Saturday  1«8 

Monday  1>j7 

Tuesday  166^ 


H 
114| 


L. 
144i 


147 


147 


H. 
142 
145 

1421 
141 


L. 
Ill 
141 

142* 
141 

;  100, 
300, 


L 
159 

m% 
i6tii 
ib4 

163S 

Tue  following  jre  to-day'j  record  d  sa'es  on  Call: 
Morning  Session  —  Buyer  season:    10  tons,  §1.64 
.<Sl.63l;  2uO,  SI  63J;  20li,  SI.64J;  5C0,  $1,611:  300.  Sl.Bti 
Sl.64i»ctl.    Buyer  season  :   800  tons,  Sl,63i;  160),  Si.63J 
100,  ai.6fii;  8  0,  S1.63{:  September— 100  tons,  §1.44  per  ctl.' 

Afternoon  Sess-ion  -Buyer  season  :  2600  tons,  SI. 65;  300, 
«1.6ei;  800.  31.64i  ^  ctl. 

BARLEY. 
Buyer  Sea<ou.  Seller  Season.  Seller  1892 
H.        L.         H.      I  H  L. 

Thursday   975      96        921  92}   

Friday  99}      98i      1.1}  .... 

Saturday  1U2      U\i       9li  93J   

Mond  y  1 '3i     liiffi       S3i      93i       88S  88.J 

Tuesday  102  100   

The  follow. ng  iro  to-day's  recorded  sales  on  Call: 
Morning  Session— Buyer  seaosn  :    lUO  tons,   S'-OOJ;  4C0 
SI  I  iOj  ^  ctl. 

Aiteruoon  Session— Buyer  season  :  100  tons,  $1.01;  100, 
Sl.Ol};  200,  31.014  ;  200,  SI  OIJ;  200,  gl.Oli  ^  ctl.  Se  kr  sea- 
ton :  200  tons,  93ic;  lOls  94c;  100,  9i}  c;  200;  94ic;  100,  94J 
per  ctl.   

Markets  by  Telegraph. 

Decrease  In  Available  Wheat. 

New  York,  Feb.  C— Stocks  of  available  wheat  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  Europe,  and  afloat 
from  all  sources  for  Europe,  decreased  only  about 
1.300.000  bushels  in  January,  as  compared  with  more 
than  6,000,000  bushels  decrease  in  January,  1891,  over 
9,000,0)0  bushels  decrease  in  January  1890,  and  more 
than  11,000,000  bushels  decrease  in  January,  1889. 
Exports  of  wheat  (and  flour  as  wheat),  from  the 
United  States,  both  coasts,  this  week  aggregate  4,740,- 
000  bushels,  an  Increase,  as  contrasted  with  the  pre- 
ceding week. 

Eastern  Dried  Fruit  Market. 

Nbw  York,  Feb.  8.— Evaporated  peaches  are  weak 
at6@6>ic.  Chicago  has  lightened  our  stock  mate- 
rially. Pnines  are  strong  a  d  not  over  plenty;  five 
8  zes  bags,  7J4c;  four  sizes,  7c;  boxes,  respectively, 
8>ic  and  8c.  Apricots  are  weak;  choice  sacks  7@8c; 
best  boxes,  9c.  The  eftorts  of  New  York  dealers  to 
introduce  a  more  general  olT.irlng  of  (Jalifornia  dried 
fruitsin  England  show  little  favorable  result.  Apri- 
cots, which  were  so  largely  counted  upon  for  a  posi- 
tion over  there,  continue  to  be  offered  as  novelties 
by  shopkeepers,  who  charge  unpopular  prices. 

Eastern  Raisin  IVIarl<et. 

Nbw  York,  Feb.  8.— The  position  of  raisins  is  nom- 
inal, but  hopeful  for  a  good  sl<jck.  There  has  been 
considerable  Western  Inquiry  for  some  good  parcels 
sin'  e  the  stiffer  price  on  the  coast  set  in. 

Nbw  York,  Feb,  9.  The  Commercial  liulletin  says: 
For  example,  it  is  shown  that  the  importations  of 
ralHlns  for  ihree  years  ending  with  1890,  averaged 
about  Ji9.000,000  pounds  per  annum,  while  less  than 
19,1X1)  OoO  pou  iOB  were  Impoited  in  1891.  This  appar- 
ent opening  for  20,1,00,000  pounds  of  California 
raising,  however,  sinks  into  InMgoificanee  alongside 
the  pnin'i  ('xhlblt. 

Nkw  Voi  k  Feb.  9.— The  Commercial  Bulletin  in 
1888  say:-,.  So  less  thin  71  ..Vio  000  pounds  of  prunes 
were  Irj.por  ed,  while  the  average  of  the  three  years 


It  Is  the  product  of  the  Golden  State  must  profit  by  the 
remarkable  falling  off' in  the  foreign  supply.  It  looks 
very  much  us  though  California  shouldsecure  a  large 
percentageof  the  former  loreign  trade,  if  prices  ^are 
kept  within  reasonable  bonds. 

CHICAGO,  Feb.  9.— The  Trade  Bulletin  says  of  Cali- 
fornia dried  fruits— The  market  is  rather  quiet. 
Peaches  are  meeting  with  moderate  demand.  In- 
quiry is  lor  the  best  goods,  on  account  of  prices  be- 
ing low.  Common  are  slow.  There  is  a  fair  trade  in 
apricots.  Silver  Prunes  ar.^  in  fair  demand.  Other 
kinds  are  neeting  with  some  sale,  but  nothing  big 
is  doing. 

Eastern  Orange  Market. 

Chicago,  Feb.  9.— It  is  thought  that  California  ship- 
pers have  made  a  mistake  in  forwarding  frosted 
oranges  to  the  East.  Being  imperfect,  the  fruii  has 
had  to  be  sold  low  and  the  poor  quality  has  brought 
the  fruit  into  dlsfivor.  Plenty  ot  choice  fruit  is  ex- 
pected later,  but  it  may  take  some  time  to  convince 
the  trade  that  there  is  merit  in  the  goods.  First  im- 
pres  ions  are  sometimes  d.fiicult  to  eradicate  or 
change,  i  alifornia  green  fruits  are  quiet,  with  pears 
selling  as  follows:  taster  Beurre.  ^  box,  $>@2  25; 
P.  Berry,  $2  50(3)3,  Winter  Nells,  82  •25@2  50;  d'Alen- 
con,  82  7.'j@3,  califoriiia  Navels,  not  fros.ed,  82  50® 
83  25;  frosted,  $1  50@2  '25:  Seedlings,  not  frosted,  81  85 
@82;  frosted,  81 25@l  50. 

Eastern  Wool  Markets. 

Nkw  York,  Feb.  5.  —A  fair  amount  of  wool  has 
been  taken  during  the  week  by  manufacturers,  but 
at  prices  favorable  to  them.  There  is  not  much  wool 
held  in  Kasler.i  markets  on  consignment.  Dealers 
show  too  much  willingness  to  unload  these  stocks, 
and  as  a  lule  manufacturers  can  secure  wool  at  their 
own  prices.  The  wools  which  show  the  greatest 
strength,  a  e  those  which  siC  owned  by  dealers,  ihe 
season  has  been  against  the  goods  markets,  and 
mauuficiurers  in  consequence  are  not  iiiclin  d  to 
carry  large  stocks,  and  are  for  the  most  part  buying 
wools'  only  as  they  neea  them.  With  the  exception 
of  pulled  wools  stocks  of  all  grades  are  large. 
Large  shipments  of  Australian  wools  are  now  being 
received,  and  the  amount  already  token  for  this 
country  at  the  Loudon  sales  is  said  to  be  heavy. 
American  buyers  are  meeting  w.th  strong  competi- 
tiou,  ana  in  consequence  there  is  considerable  lirm- 
ness  khown  in  all  wools  suitable  for  America  'the 
worsted  and  dress  goods  mills  have  been  large  buy- 
ers, other  manufacturers  having  taken  only  small 
lots.   Carpet  wools  are  still  dull  and  sales  are  light. 

New  York,  Feb.  8.-1  he  feeling  is  not  so  heavy 
this  week,  as  there  have  been  encouraging  Eastern 
sales,  though  prices  have  neither  shrunk  nor  ad 
vanced.  Ihe  London  market,  now  well  attended  by 
our  buyers,  has  taken  a  stiffer  turn  and  this  fact 
has  checked  the  weak  tone  of  Ohio  washed  grades. 
The  feature  ot  the  week  was  the  large  movement  of 
Ttfrrliory.  In  the  dry-goods  market  cheviots  lead 
the  sales.  Worsteds  are  slower  than  counted  upon. 
Manufacturers  at  any  point  show  no  oisposition  to 
take  moch  material  ahead.  Tne  sales  at  New  York 
were  303,000  fts  of  domestic;  716,0'JO  ftj  of  foreign, 
mainly  carpet  and  China,  and  '250  bales  of  Australian 
to  arrive.  Boston  sold  2  917,700  Bbs  domestic  and 
500,000  foreign,  chiefly  Australian.  Philadelphia  re- 
ports fair  trade  at  easy  prices,  with  some  pressure  to 
sell. 

Eastern  Hop  Market. 

New  York,  Feb,  8.— Light  business  all  the  week. 
Brewers  obtained  prime  for  23>^c  and  choice  at  3^ 
cent  off  at  the  close.  State  ninety-ones  range  from 
20®.6>^c;  Pacific,  20®26c;  previous  crop,  13@l»c.  The 
English  market  is  quiet.  The  closing  call  on  change 
bid  and  asked,  March,  24@25c;  April,  •M%'&2b^<:; 
May, '2534@26c;  June,  25>^@'26c;  July,  24>i®26c;  Au- 
gust, 2e4*'2tiKc;  B.  sale  of  choice  March  at  26e.  Ex- 
ports for  the  week,  1674  bales.  Freights  are  easier  % 
of  a  penny  for  Londou,  via  Liverpool. 

General  Remarks  and  Statistics. 


Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  of  produce  at  this  port  for  the  week  ending  Feb. 
1,  '91,  were  as  follows  : 

Flour,  qr.  sks   H(i,180|Bran,        sks    8,510 


Wheat,  ctls. 

Barley,   "  . 

Rye,       '  . 

Oats,      ••  . 

Corn,      "  . 

*Butter,  "  . 
do  bxs 


268,77^'  Buckwheat 
ll,365!MidJUDgs  ". 
2,'.!06, Chicory,  bbla 
1,265'Hup  ,  '■  . 
466,  Wool,  "  . 
eioiHay,  ton  . 
296  Straw, 


4,236 
270 


...  l,64t 

27 

do  bbls    IWine,  gals   267,460 

"  "      "  ...  14,120 

1,922 
41 


Feb.  1,  "92. 
302,783 
1,095,773 
28,'207 
330.974 
5.73) 
339 
3,293 
41,456 


do  ktgs    21!  Brandy, 

do  tubs   I  Raisins,  bxs 

do  4  bxs    4=i|  Honey,  ca 

t  Cheese,  ctls   353  Peanuts, sks 

do    bxs   'Walnuts  '    i»a 

Eggs,   doz    51,570i  Almouds  "    95 

do      "  Eastern   iMustatd  "   

Beans,  ctls    9,715:Flax  "   

Potatoes,  sks   2(  ,571  Popcorn  "   

Onions,      '.'    I,9i3, Broom  corn,  bdls   88 

»t)verl'd,  -  ctls.   tOverl'd.  336  ctls. 

Receipts  outside  of  California. 

The  receipts  ot  crtain  articles  of  produce  from  Oregon, 
Washington  and  o'.her  distant  points  compa  e  as  follows  . 

July  1,  '90  to     July  1,  '91  to 
Feb.  1, '91.        ~  " 

Flour,  J  sks   186,115 

Wheat,  ctls   794,057 

Barley,   "    181,937 

Oats,      •'   2i2,788 

Wool,  bales    5,790 

Hops,     "    333 

Rye,  sks  

Futatoes,  sks   44,441 

Cereals. 

The  situation  abroad,  it  is  believed,  will  gradually 
become  less  favorable  as  the  season  advances,  and 
unless  there  is  some  serious  accident  to  the  growing 
crop,  Western  Europe  will  have  the  whip  handle  of 
the  market  instead  of  America.  It  is  calculated  that 
the  new  Indian  crop,  the  A  is  ralian  and  Argentine 
crops  and  the  exports  from  Chile  will  supply  enough 
wheat,  so  that  purchasers  in  America  need  be  only 
enough  to  fill  the  immedia  e  requirements,  until  the 
amount  on  passage  and  the  shipments  from  the 
coun  I  Ties  named  will  become  available  for  use  In 
connection  with  this  there  is  quite  a  diflerence  of 
opinion.  In  a  recent  review  i  f  the  si  nation  Beer- 
hohm  estimated  ihat  Western  Europe  will  require 
144,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  from  ^meiica  during 
the  balance  of  the  crop  year.  Following  this,  the 
Corn  Trade  Newt,  of  Liverpool,  estimated  that  it  will 
require  about  105,000,000  bushels.  The  average  of 
the  two  estimates  would  indicate  about  l'25,O00  000 
bushels  from  January  Ist  to  August  1st  next.  This 
does  not  take  into  consideration  the  requirements  of 
the  West  Indies  and  South  America,  which  have 
been  Increased  by  the  reciprocity  treaties.  The 
question  arises  whether  with  the  prospects  of  selling 
the  greater  part,  If  not  the  entire  amount  of  the  sur- 
plus, American  farmers  in  the  Central  Slates  will 
rush  to  sell  their  wheat  at  lets  than  81  a  bushel,  in 
New  York. 

Reports  from  the  Argentine  Republic  estimate 
that  the  wheit  export  surplus  will  be  22,000,000 
bushels,  but  it  Is  stated  that  other  and  more  reliable 
commercial  advices  point  to  not  more  than  one-half 
this  Ugure. 

I  ast  year's  crop  in  India  was  6,842,000  tons  or  356,- 
000,000  bushels,  airainst  6,123,000  tons  or  229,000,000 
bushelH  in  1890.  Bt  erbohm  says  that  the  prospects 
for  this  year's  crop  point  lo  a  production  about  the 
same  as  that  of  1890,  ^  nd  that  there  is  probably  very 
little  when t  yet  remaining  to  be  shipped  from  the 
crop  of  last  year. 

1116  Government  report  of  the  Indian  wheat  crop 
li  falrlv  satlifactory.  In  the  Put;]aub  the  area  lu 
Wheat  increased,  but  dry  weather  prevented  good 


filling.  In  the  Bombay  presidency  the  Insufficient 
Moonsoon  rains  caused  a  diminution  In  the  area,  and 
the  crop  is  disappointing.  In  the  Northwest  prov- 
inces and  the  Oudh  the  whole  prospects  are  good. 

Advices  from  Germany  state  that  the  rye  crop  in 
North  Germany  shows  a  more  forward  growth  than 
last  season  and  wheat  is  developing  nicely. 

The  imports  of  wheat  and  flour  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1891  was  106.786.000  bushels,  the  largest 
on  record.  The  total  imports  for  ten  years  past  have 
been  1,483,987,000  bushels,  an  average  ol  148  398,000 
bushels.  Oi  this  amount  in  the  past  year  the  United 
States  furnished  80,400,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  flour, 
reduced  to  its  equivalent  in  wheat,  or  48  21  per  cent. 
The  total  imports  from  the  United  States  in  the  last 
ten  years  have  been  729,  259,974  bushels,  an  average 
of  73,925  798  bushels.  The  average  par  cent  of  the 
total  Imports  has  been  49.82  per  cent. 

In  the  local  wheat  market,  dealing  in  futures  was 
more  active  the  past  week,  with  quite  an  advan  ce 
up  to  Monday,  when  the  market  began  to  fall  off. 
There  is  a  growing  impression  that  parties  who  have 
oversold  to  any  great  extent  will  have  some  difficulty 
infilling  if  called  on  for  actual  grain,  but  as  this 
seldom  occurs,  particularly  with  the  wheat  ring  de 
slrous  of  keeping  the  market  down  for  new-crop 
purposes,  private  settlements  may  be  in  order  For 
actual  grain  the  sample  market  has  held  to  fairly 
strong  prices,  notwithstanding  a  report  current  that 
exporters  have  all  requirements  met  for  vessels  in 
port  under  charter. 

The  bears  on  Call  succeeded  in  forcing  barley 
futures  to  lower  figures,  which  dragged  down  the 
sample  market.  The  supply  of  bright  grades  is  very 
light,  causing  the  market  to  be  overstocke  1  with  dark 
grades  of  coast.  The  consumption  continues  quite 
large,  which  is  rapidly  reducing  the  supply.  Tnnse 
in  position  to  know  are  firm  in  their  conviction  that 
the  sea.son  will  go  out  with  a  ll?ht  carryover.  The 
low  prices  niling  for  barley  will  cause  many  more 
fields  to  be  cut  for  hay  than  o'.herwise  would  Or- 
egon and  Washington  continue  to  send  us  light  sup- 
plies. 

Oats  have  remained  fairly  steady  thoughout  the 
week.  The  consumption  continues  large,  while  the 
rece.pts  are  only  fair. 

Corn  has  a  stronger  tone,  due  to  quiet  buying  for 
export  and  light  receipts. 

Kye  and  buckwheat  are  essentially  unchanged. 
Feedstuff. 

In  ground  feed  the  market  is  reported  firm  for  all 
kinds,  wiih  free  buying  for  feeding  High  and  ad- 
vancing markets  for  stall  fed  bullocks  and  mutton 
sheep  is  an  incentive  to  liberal  feeding  by  stockmen, 
wnile  in  other  directicJns  the  demand  shows  only  a 
slight  falling  off. 

Hay  has  a  weak  tone  under  improved  range  pas- 
ture and  a  falling  off  in  the  demand.  From  informa- 
tion at  hand  that  is  considered  reliable,  it  appears 
reasonable  to  state  that  the  crop  to  be  harvested  this 
year  will  be  very  large,  owing  lo  favorable  weather 
and  high  prices,  causing  more  atteation  to  be  given 
to  seeding  for  hay-cut  ing. 

Dairy  Produce. 

Butter  has  held  fairly  strong  at  last  week's  quota 
tions.  Receipts  of  Californian  are  increasing  in  this 
and  other  cities.  Free  shipments  up  north  are  a 
temporary  relief  to  our  market,  but  with  milder 
weather  in  Oregon,  that  demand  market  will  be  cut 
off. 

cheese  is  steady,  with  a  fair  demand  ruling.  It  is 
claimed  that  receipts  will  begin  soon  to  increase 
quite  fast. 

Eggs  set  off  still  more,  but  at  the  close  a  steidier 
feeling  has  set  in.   Receints  are  large,  with  a  steady 
increase  looked  for,  which,  if  realized,  ought  to 
cause  the  market  to  shade  off  to  still  lower  prices. 
Fruit. 

The  receipts  of  apples  show  signs  of  decreasing, 
and  as  the  supply  of  good  to  choice  oranges  is  light, 
it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  but  slightly  better  prices 
might  obtain  for  the  more  choice  before  Australia 
begins  to  send  us  liberal  supplies.  Eastern  apples  in 
barrels  continue  to  come  to  hand. 

The  outlook  for  liberal  crops  of  deciduous  fruit  is 
of  the  most  promising  character.  It  is  quite  certain 
that  horticulturists  are  giving  more  attention  than 
ever  before  to  pruning,  spraying  and  cultivation  of 
fruit  trees,  so  as  to  bring  out  better  grades  of  fruits. 
The  cultivation  of  berries  shows  increased  attention, 
with  more  acreage  given  over  to  the  industry. 

Dried  fruits  are  essentially  unchanged  The  mar- 
ket is  very  hard  to  quote  correctly,  prices  being  gov- 
erned largely  by  selleis  and  buyers — for  forced  sales 
low  prices  rule,  for  forced  buying  high  prices  obtain, 
These  remarks,  to  a  certain  extent,  apply  to  the 
poorer  grades  of  raisins.  Choice  to  fancy  raisins  are 
firmer. 

The  market  for  oranges  continues  to  be  over- 
stocked with  frosty,  poor  trash.  The  older  the 
frosted  oranges  get,  the  poorer  they  become.  Choice 
to  gilt  edged  or  fancy  oranges  are  in  light  supply,  and 
as  the  trade  wants  these  grades,  good  prices  are  ob- 
tainable. Orange  growers  would  do  well  to  let 
f.osted  and  trashy  oranges  rot  at  home,  for  in  send- 
ing them  here,  they  work  an  injury  to  the  industry. 

Lemons  are  steady  at  current  quotations.  Limes 
do  not  thow  any  material  change. 

Vegetables. 

Spring  garden  truck  begins  to  come  in  slightly 
freer.  The  outlook  is  promising  for  heavy  suppUes 
of  all  kinds. 

Under  free  receipts  and  an  offish  demand,  onions 
sold  lower.  Liberal  receipts  of  cut  operate  against 
the  market. 

The  potato  market  continues  to  drag  for  all  kinds 
except  Salinas  Burbanks.  This  is  contrary  to  the 
general  expressed  views  of  dealers,  who  looked  for 
a  steadying  market  in  this  month. 

Sweet  potatoes  are  scarce  and  high.  Siles  are  re- 
ported as  high  as  4  cis  per  pound. 

Live  Stock. 

Bullocks  continue  to  advance.  This  is  the  natural 
result  of  improved  pastures  in  Southern  California, 
and  also  in  Arizona.  Mutton  sheep  are  quoted  lower, 
although  at  the  close  the  tone  is  stronger.  Hogs  are 
easier.  Fresh  milch  cows  are  in  good  inquiry. 
Miscellaneous. 

From  reliabte  advices  up  lo  Feb.  10,  the  following  sum- 
mary tonnage  movement  is  compiled: 

r-On  the  way— ^  ^In  port—. 

1892.          1891.  18)2.  1891. 

San  Francisco  245.061      29  ,468  *10O,982  •56,380 

San  Diego                  21,708        1.5,209  2,968   

San  Pedro                   2,414         6,433  '2,134  1 

Oregon                       23,269       34,907  37,035  ^5,784 

Puget  Sound   16,147       14,154    J 

Totals  308,689      368,171         143,119  71,164 

•Engaged  for  wheat,  1892,  53,072;  1891,  46,77ii 
The  btatl-tics  of  produce  exports  from  this  port  compiled 

by  the  "Commercial  News,"  from  July  1st  to  Feb.  4th,  are 

as  follows: 

1891.  1891. 

Wheat,  ctls  10,64«,631  7,175,054 

Flour,  bbls   686.(i27  697,364 

Barley,  ctls   777,977  199,932 

Poultry  is  in  buyer's  favor  for  those  not  in  good 
condition.  Large  sized  and  well  conditioned  are  in 
good  demand. 

Honey  continues  to  rule  strong  with  light  receipts 
reported. 

In  beans  there  appears  to  be  a  better  demaiid  and 
an  Improved  tone.  This  probably  Is  due  to  a  pros- 
pect of  securing  better  overland  freights. 

Hops  are  scarce.  Gilt  edged  are  wanted.  For  new 
crop  delivery,  contract  sales  are  reported  at  12  to 
13  cts. 

Wool  is  quiet.  The  stock  of  old  Is  about  cleaned 
out.  For  new  clip  delivery,  we  are  unable  to  hear 
of  any  particular  Inquiry, 


Prices  Current. 

GENERAL  PRODUCE. 

Extra  oboloe  In  good  packages  (etch  au  adTanct*  on  ton 
qiotatlouB,  wUle  very  p/vir  grades  sell  less  thao  the  lo«ef 
q  iot»UoBB.  Wedkesdat,  February  10,  1892 


BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Bayo,  ctl   I  75  @  2  05 

Butter   2  20  S  2  6o 

Pea   2  45  @  2  70 

Bed   1  75  @  2  05 

Pink   1  75  @  2  00 

Small  White  ..  2  25  #  2  65 
Large  White. ...  2  10  @  2  45 
Liluia. . .  . .  1  70  ((<  2  10 

(fid  Peas.hlkeye  1  35  @  1  65 

Do  greei   1  70  (<*  2  50 

Do  Eastern  do. .  2  5S  @  2  75 

D)  NLes   1  30  fte  1  45 

UpUt   3  85  @  4  15 

BUTTER. 
CaL  Poor  to  falr.tti  15  @  22i 
Do  good  to  choice  Vh'S  — 
Do  Glltedgod...  32^3 
Do  Creamery  rolls  32iS 
Do  doGilte  Ige..  34 

Eastern   20  ^  32^ 

CHEESE. 
Oal.  choice  mild  13  @  14 
Do  fail  to  good  10  «/  12^ 
Do  glit  edged..  14  @  15 
Voung  Am.-rica  12  @  15 
EGGS. 

i7al.  ranch,  aoz.  23  @  — 
Dodo  selected..     25®  — 

Do  store   21  (8  — 

Eastern   2j  @  25 

FEED. 


Bran,  ton   20  00  @'22  00 

ffeedmeal   27  OU  ®  - 

9r'd  Barley....  22  00  #23  50 

Middlings  22  SO  (a2i  CO 

Oil  Cake  Meal.. 25  00  (827  (50 
Manhattan  Food  ^  cwt.  7  50 
HAY. 

Wheat,  per  ton.  13  50  #  — 

Do  choice  14  5  I  @  — 

Wheat  and  Oatiil2  50  S  — 

Wild  Oats          11  00  @  — 

Cultivated  do.  .12  50  @  — 

Barley   11  00  @  — 

Alfalfa  10  00  @  — 

Clover  12  00  (S  — 

Straw  bale   50  @ 

GRAIN  ETC 
Barley,  feed,  ctl     90  i 

Da  Choice   1  13J  . 

D )  Brewing  ....  1  05  (g  - 
Do  do  Choioe...  1  10  @  - 
Do  do  Giltedge. .  1  15  @  — 
Do  Chevalier  ...  1  lU  @  1  45 
Dodo  Giltedge..  1  485®  1  525 
buckwheat. 
JoTO,  White 


FLOUR. 
Sxtra.aityMlllB  6  00  @  6  25 
DoOountryMills  5  00  @  6  25 

lupertlDe   3  13  @  3  45 

NUTS- Jobbing. 
Walnuts,  Oal.  lb     7  ®  — 

D)  Choice   i  &  — 

Do  paper  shell . .      8  @  9 

Do  Chill   7i@  9 

4.1m<jnds,  8ft  sta.    11  @  — 

Paper  dhell   13®  — 

Hard  Shea   6  @  7} 

tirazil,    6i'a  8 

Pecans  small. . .     13  S  14 

Do  large   16  @  17J 

t'eauuts   3  @  4 

Filberts   Ilia  14 

Hickory   7  ffl  8 

Chestnuts   IU@  16 

OmONS 
Silver  Skln,Ch'e  1  20  @  1  30 
VAx  to  Good.  .     90  ^  1  ,5 

Cut   70  @  - 

POTATOKtt. 
Early  tinm,  ctl .     23  @  40 
Burbank  Seedling,  30  ^  M 
Do  do  Salinas..     93  @  1  20 
Do  d  >  Oregon..     81  @  1  10 


8  00 
7  00 

9  00 


Do  Humboldt  .     80  w  91 

aivei  Reus            25  @  40 

POULTRY 
Hens,  doz ....   5  50  @ 

(toosten.old        5  50  @ 

Do  young.  ...  6  00  (8 
Broilern.  small..  4  lO  ® 

Do  large              6  Oo  @  — 

Fryers   6  00  @ 

Ducks  e  5'1  @  9  50 

Geese,  pair          1  75  @  2  50 

Turkeys,  Oobl'r.     12  ®  IS 

Turkeys,  Hens..     14  m  IC 

Do  Dressed           IS  @  19 

Manhattan  Egg 

Food  ^  cwt.  ..11  50  @  - 
PKOVI8IONI" 

Oal.BaooD,be'Ty,lb  9is  — 

Medium              II  #  — 

Light                 124®  - 

Lard                    9  @  II 

Oal.  Sm'k'dB«.ef  Hi®  - 
Hams,Cal  salt'd     10  @ 

do  Eastern...     12i@  - 
8EEDH. 

Alfalfa                  7  a  8 

Clover,  Red...      12  &  13 

.    White                 9®  20 

1  70  O  2  10  1  Flaxseed  2  60  ®  2  80 

1  27J3  1  324iHemp                    34®  4 


60 
1  024 


Yellow,  large...  1  224  el  1  274 

Do  small   1  26i@  1  30 

tjats,  mlUiug.. . .  1  46} if  — 
Feed,  nholoe....  1  43ja  — 

Do  good  1  35  ®  — 

Do  fair   1  274®  - 

Surprise   1  60  @  - 

Black  Oal   1  35  «  1  75 

Do  O.egou          1  25  @  1  40 

Gray   1  30  (ct 

Kye   1  60  ®  1  724 

Wheat,  milling. 
Gilt  edged....  1  B»|(a  — 

D)  Choice   1  6oi@  — 

Do  fahrtogood..  1  631®  — 
Mhipping,  oho'ce  1  63i@  — 

Do  good   1  eiiig  — 

Dotalr   1  574®  - 

Oommon   1  524@  — 

Sonora   1  56  ®  1  674 1  WhiteOomb,2-lb 

HOPb.  I  dodol-lbframs 

1891  Choice  to  Ex.  24®  -  |  White  extract'd 
Fair  to  Good...     20  @     —  |Amhcr  do 

Beeswax,  lb  


Mustard,  yellow  3  25  @  : 
do  Brown       3  00  @ 
WOOL. 
Bprino,  1891 
Humb't&Men'duoZO  ® 
Sac'to  valley. ...     >6  ® 
Free  Mountain.     19  ® 
S  JoaQuin  Talley     13  @ 
do  mountain.     18  ® 
Oala'v  4  rth-U.     :6  ® 
Oregon  Eastern.     li  @ 

do  valley   ^'  @ 

So'u  Coast,  det..     U  ® 
So'n  Coast,  free.     1 34® 
Fall,  1S9I. 

San  Joaquin   9  @ 

Mountain   10  ® 

Humb't&  Men'cino  14  ® 
HONEY. 

10  ® 
12 

6i@ 
6}  3 
22$  § 


\% 
15 
18 

13 
14 

7 

6i 


Dried  fruits. 

The  quotations  given  below  are  for  average  prices  paid. 
Something  very  fancy  fetch  an  advance  on  the  highest  quo- 
tations while  poor  sells  slightly  below  the  lowest  quotations. 
Prices,  unless  otherwise  speclfi  d,  are  for  fruit  in  sacks;  add 
for  SO-lb.  boxes  4c  per  lb.,  aod  for  25-Ib  boxee,  ic  to  Ic  per  lb. 

APPLES.  IDo  do  fancy   7  ®  74 

Sun-dried,  i's,  com'on  24@  3i  3uu-dr,  pi'd,  prime.bl.lO  ®11 

Do  do  prime   3|(rt  4  I  Do  do  choice  11  ®12 

Do  do  choice   4  @  4^  |  Do  do  fancy   12  @13 

Do  .tliced,  common .. .  34'^  4  lEvap, peeled,  in  boxes, 

Do  do  prime    4  @  44    choice   .15  @  — 

Do  do  choice  44'g  64|Do  do  fancy       , .  . .  16  (gll 

Kvap  i.ieachBd,  ring  PEARS. 

50-tb  hnxHS    7  @  8  San-drled,  quarters...  3  ®  44 

APRICOTS.  I  Do  sUced  4  ®  6 

Sun-dried,  unbL  com.  24'®  4  [Evap  sliced,  in  boxes.  6  @— 

Do  do  prime  5  <8  54iDo  ring  do   104®— 

Do  do  choice   6  @  64|  PLUMS. 

Do  hleachert.  prime...  7  0—  Pitted,  sun-dried  ....  44®— 

Do  do  choice   74'g-  |Do  eTau.box«8,3hoIoe.—  @— 

Dodo  fancy  84®  9^!Do  do  do  f  »ncy  —  @— 

Kvap.  choice.  Id  boxec.  94'glC  lUnpiUcd  2®  34 

Do  fancy,  do  10  *i  104  PRUNES. 

FIGS  nal.  French,  ungraded  6t@  6 

Sun-dried,  black   3  @  3i|Do  grader",  60  to  100..  63@- 

Do  white   34®     Do  do  40  to  60   7  ®  8J 

Do  do  washed   ®      F^ncy  sell  for  more  money. 


RAISINS. 
London  Layers, 
choice  $  bx  ...  .$1  50@ 

Do  fancy,  do          1  75'a 

j  Layers,  W  bx   1  25® 


Do  do  fancy   —  ®- 

Do  do  pressed   —  @- 

Smyrna  boxes  —  (9— 

Do  sackp   " 

GRAPES. 

Sun-dried,  stemless  ..  3  @  3J| Loose  Muscatels, 

Do  unstBmm"fl   24'9  3  I    common,  ^  bi..  1  00®  — 

NECTARINES.         IDo  choice,  do          I  2C@1  30 

Red.  sun-dried.    34®  5  Do  fancy,  do  1  50®  — 


4®  5 
5®  54 

'eedlesf  do  do   6®  — 

Dodo^20-lbbx...  1  15®  — 
Sultanas,  unbl,  bxs  1  1B®1  40 
Do  bleached. in  bxs  I  30(61  60 
Halves,  quarters  and  eighths 
25,  60  and  75  cents  higher  re- 


Do  Evap.,  in  boxes. . .  6  O—  |  tlnstem'ed  Musca- 

White,  sun-dried          5  ®  64|   teN,  In  sacks,  *  lb 

Do  evaporated .  G.J'®  7  [Stemmed  dodo 

PEACHES. 
Sun-dried,  unpeeled. 
common. bleached. .  3  @  — 

Do  do  prime,  do   

Do  do  choice,  do   54@— 

Do  do  fancy   6  ®  64 

Evap  unpe'l'd,  choice.  6  ®—  apectlvely  than  whole  boxes 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

Choice  selected.  In  good  packages,  fetch  an  advance  on  the 
laotations,  while  very  poo<^  grades  sell  lens  than  the  lower 
quotations. 

Limes,  Mex  ....  7  00  @  — 

Do  Cal   .     75  @  1  00 

Lemons,  box.. . .  I  25  ®  3  60 
Do  Sicily   6  65  @  7  00 


Oranges  Seedlings 

River  ide   85 

Los  Angeles..  65 

Do  Navels- 
Los  Angeles..     75  @  1  25 
Riverside  ....  1  25  ®  3  CO 


1  60 
1  25 


5  00 
I  00 


Wednesday,  February  10,  1892 

Do  Lady  Apples  75  ®  1  25 
Do  Eastern,  nbl  3  75 

Beets,  sk   — 

Carrots,  sk   3  '  _ 

Okra,  dry,  lb....     15®  — 

Parsnips,  oti. ...     -  ®  I  25 

Peppers,  dry,  lb     12  ®  18 

Do  green               20  @  35 

Turuipi,  ctl.          ( 0  ®  — 

Cabbage,  100  lbs     60  ®  — 

Garlic,  lb                2  ®  3i 


Duarte   1  25  ®  3  00  jaquash,Mrft,  tn.  6  00  @10  Ou 

All  kinds  of  oranges  free  Do  Bummer,Ib  .  20  la  25 
from  frost  sell  at  an  advance  Pimipkins,  ton.  7  0 1  (ff 


of  )i\  per  box  on  the  above 
qn"tatlons. 

Apples,  box....     50  @  90 

Do  choice   1  00  W  I  25 

Do  extra  choice  1  50  @  2  00 


Tomatoes,  box.  1  60  @  2  25 
Aspa  agus,  lb..  15  M  20 
Do  choice  to  ex.  25  @  30 
Peas,  green,  lb  ,  8  ®  124 
Rhubarb,  tb....     16  @  18 


Live  Stock. 


BEEF. 

Stall  f«d   74® 

Gra'O  fed,  extra    7  ® 

First  quality   64® 

Ri^conri  quality   6  ®  — 


Third  quality  6}| 

Bulls  anil  thin  Cows. .  24li 
VEAL. 

Range,  heavy  

Do  light  

Dairy  


34 


MUTTON. 

Wethers  ...10  0101 

Ewes   94®lil 

LamV.,  yearling   11  124 

Do  Fall.  15  ®  — 

HOGS. 

Light,  $  lb,  cents. . . 

Heavy  

Feeders  

Stock  Hogs   3i(9  — 


4{A  - 


Feb.  13,  1892 
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state  Horticultural  Society. 

The  regular  meeting  waa  held  at  the 
State  Board  of  Horticulture  January  29, 
Vice-President  S.  J.  Stabler  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  following 
appointments  by  Pres.  Hilgard. 

Committee  on  nomenclature  and  new 
fruits:  Leonard  Ooates,  John  Rock,  R.  C. 
KelU,  James  Boyd,  B.  M.  Lelong,  F.  C. 
Miles  and  Prof.  Husmann. 

Committee  on  Papers:  Emory  E.  Smith, 
Ed.  M.  Ehrhorn,  A.  L.  Bancroft,  C.  H. 
Allen  and  H.  P.  Stabler. 

Emory  E.  Smith  of  the  World's  Fair 
Committee  reported  progress;  that  several 
informal  conferences  had  been  held  with 
the  State  commission,  but  that  nothing  de- 
finite had  been  agreed  upon. 

Leonard  Coates,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  meeting  of  pioneer  horticultur- 
ists, reported  in  favor  of  devoting  the  Feb- 
ruary meeting  of  the  society  to  this  subject 
and  the  secretary  was  instructed  to  issue  a 
circular  to  that  effect.  The  meeting  will  be 
held  February  26. 

A  general  discussion  was  held  on  market- 
ing of  dried  fruits,  in  which  J.  L.  Mosher, 
C.  H.  Allen,  A.  G.  Freeman,  B.  N.  Rowley 
and  others  took  part. 

A.  L.  Bancroft  presented  a  paper  outlin- 
ing a  place  for  the  establishment  of  a  Fruit 
Exchange  in  San  Francisco,  which  was 
referred  to  the  committee  on  that  subject. 

0.  F.  Wyer  made  a  preliminary  report 
on  the  establishment  of  a  dried  fruit  sample- 
room  in  this  city,  stating  that  B.  N.  Row- 
ley ot  321  Market  St.  would  furnish  space 
and  custodianship  for  such  a  sampleroom. 

B.  M.  Lelong  submitted  a  call  for  a  gen- 
eral meeting  of  dried  fruit  producers  to  be 
held  in  Fresno,  Feb.  18,  and  a  telegram 
from  Mr.  Motheral  asking  that  the  Society 
send  representatives  to  a  preliminary  meet- 
ing to  be  held  Feb.  17.  Upon  motion 
Vice-President  Stabler  appointed  B.  N. 
Rowley,  E.  W.  Maslin  and  C.  F.  Wyer  as 
delegates  from  the  Society. 

An  exhibit  of  processed  prunes  was  sub- 
mitted by  Felix  Gillet  of  Nevada  City, 
which  was  generally  sampled  and  commen- 
ted upon.  It  was  thought  that,  thinning 
of  the  skin  by  dipping  would  have  improved 
the  fruit.  Members  expressed  their  satis- 
faction that  Mr.  Gillet  had  found  prune- 
processing  profitable,  while  others  had 
abandoned  it,  but  they  still  maintained  the 
advantage  of  the  sun- drying  method  of 
curing  prunes  in  this  State. 

The  following  new  members  were  elected: 
J.  H.  Ramsay,  Woodside,  San  Mateo 
county;  Thomas  Jacobs,  Visalia;  Theodore 
Deming,  1222  W  street,  Sacramento. 

The  Artificial  Prodnctiou  of  Raia. 

Attempts  at  the  production  of  artificial  rain 
have  been  undertaken  by  many  enthusiasts 
during  the  last  50  years,  but  thus  far  without 
any  decided  success.  The  name  of  Espy 
will  be  recalled  by  many  as  one  who  caused 
no  little  interest  in  this  direction  from  1840 
to  1850.  His  theory  was  probably  more 
philosophical  than  that  of  any  of  his  suc- 
cessors. His  proposition  was  to  effect 
■changes  of  currents  in  the  atmosphere  by 
means  of  large  fires,  producing  ascending 
currents  of  heated  air — the  exact  manner  in 
which  such  phenomena  are  produced  by 
nature.    Rut  nothing  came  of  it. 

Somewhere  about  1859  or  i860,  an  officer 
in  the  French  army  conceived  the  idea  that 
rain  might  be  produced  by  the  use  of  ex- 
plosives. He  had  seen  much  service  in 
Africa  and  visited  France  with  the  view  of 
interesting  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
Paris  to  aid  him  in  making  experiments,  but 
that  body  declined  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  project.  The  officer  returned  to 
his  post  somewhat  dejected,  but  resolved  to 
do  what  he  could  in  demonstrating  the  value 
of  bis  theory.  Some  experiments  were 
made,  but  on  a  small  scale,  and  without  suc- 
cess. The  officer  became  known  as  "The 
Rain  Maker  of  Sahara."  He  died  in  1870, 
or  near  that  time.  .  His  name  was  Parceau. 

The  particulars  in  regard  to  the  recent  ex- 
periments of  Prof.  Dyrenforth  in  this  direc- 
tion, made  in  Texas,  are  familiar  to  our 
readers.  The  professor  had  all  reasonable 
means  and  appliances  which  a  liberal  Gov- 
ernment appropriation  could  furnish,  with  a 
selected  staff  of  enthusiastic  assistants;  but 
the  results  seem  to  have  been  quite  unsatis- 
factory to  the  public,  although  the  partici- 
pants and  some  of  his  friends  clainn  partial 
success.  There  is  no  probability  that  the 
Government  will  take  any  further  interest  in 
the  matter. 

While  the  Texas  experiments  were  in 
progress,  another  "rain  maker"  appeared  in 
several  of  the  Western  States.  His  process 
was  a  secret,  and  many  claimed  for  him 
great  success.  He  operated  in  various  lo- 
calities and  in  several  .States,  but  the  public 
in  general  gave  no  credence  to  his  claims. 


Within  the  past  few  weeks,  Mr.  O.  H.  Smith 
has,  according  to  common  report,  been  con- 
ducting a  series  of  rain-producing  experi- 
ments in  this  State.  Mr.  S.  is  a  member  of 
the  "  Interstate  Artificial  Rain  Company,''  a 
corporation  organized  in  Kansas  last  De- 
cember. Branches  have  been  in  operation 
in  Kansas,  at  Temple,  Texas,  and  at  Pixley 
in  this  State.  He  claims  that  the  efforts  to 
produce  moisture  have  been  eminently  suc- 
cessful. He  has  certainly  commenced  op- 
erations in  this  State  at  a  very  favorable 
lime  for  success,  but  it  is  the  impression  of 
the  people  at  large  that  he  will  have  to  di- 
vide the  causes  of  success  with  the  presiding 
rain  genius  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  with  the 
honors  largely  in  favor  of  the  latter. 

The  system  of  Mr.  Smith  differs  material- 
ly from  the  Dyrenforth  plan  of  discharging 
explosives.  Five  chemical  compounds  are 
administered  as  medicip"  *o  the  atmosphere 
by  means  of  a  machine,  the  modus  operandi 
of  which  is  secret,  as  is  the  entire  process. 
The  machine  requires  to  be  kept  going  day 
and  night,  and  the  inventor  claims  that  the 
only  condition  causing  failure  is  a  thermom- 
eter below  40°. 

The  company  claims  to  have  engagements 
in  advance  covering  the  balance  of  the  win- 
ter. Huron,  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  and 
Los  Angeles  are  among  the  points  to  be 
visited  in  this  State.  Experiments  will  also 
be  conducted  in  South  Dakota,  Eastern  Ore- 
gon and  Colorado. 

Complimentary  Samples. 

Persons  recelviof;  this  paper  marked  are  requested  to 
examine  its  contents,  terms  of  subscription,  and  give  it 
their  own  patronage,  and  as  far  as  practicable,  aid  in 
circulating  the  journal,  and  making  its  value  more 
widely  known  to  others,  and  extending  its  influence  in 
the  cause  it  faithfully  serves.  Subscription,  paid  in  ad- 
vance, 5  mos.,  tl;  10  mos.,  $2;  15  mos.,  $3  Extra  copies 
mailed  for  10  cents,  if  oraered  soon  enough.  If  already 
a  subscriber,  please  show  the  paper  lo  others. 


BAKING  PAN 

THE  BEST  ON  EARTH. 


PATEHTED. 

Positively  Uneqnaled  for  Baking  Meats 
Fowls,  Fish,  Puddings,  Etc. 

SELK-BASTINQ— Any  article  cooked  in  it  RETAINS 
ITS  JUICES  AND  FLAVORS,  thus  making  it  MORF 
PALATABLE  AND  NUTRITIOUS.  MORE  JUICY  AND 
TENDER,  than  if  cooked  in  any  other  way. 

SSS-NO  PAKBOILING  It  bakes  Bread,  Gates  and 
Puddings.  Try  it  thoroughly,  and  you  will  never  use 
any  o.her. 

J.  O.  MAYNARD. 

No.  318  Pine  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Sole  Agent  tor  the  Pacific  Coast. 

M.  W.  DUNHAM'S 

ANNOUNCEMENT. 

261  PERGHERONS 

Largely  Brilliant  Blood, 

105  FRENCH  COACH  HORSES 

Large,  Stylish,  Fast, 
Comprise  the  stock  now  on  hand. 
The  Demand  for  the  Choice 
Horses  always  found 

At  Oak  LAWN  Farm 
is   Ever  Increasing,  %vhile 
the  Importers  and  Breeders 
of  /o7v  grades  of  all  breeds 
of  Draft  and  Coach  Horses  are  speedily 

Abandoning  the  Field. 
AMERICAN    HORSE  SHOW, 

CHICAGO,  NOVEMBER,  1891, 
19  FIKifiT  PKIZKM  and  2  SKCOIVDH 

awarded  the  21  animals  of  the  Oaklawn  Exhibit. 
EVERY  FIRST  PRIZE  WINNER, 

allclasses— Stallions,  Mareis,  Colts,  Herds  — ofthe 

Great  Percheron  Show  of  France,  1891, 

with  two  exceptions,  also  the  Sd.  3fl  and  4th 
l*riz«  Winner!*  in  most  of  the  classes,  are 

Included  in  our  1891  importations. 
The  bPMt  can  only  be  found  at  Oaklawn, 
but,  although  without  competition,  prices  forthese 
fopM  are  rea.sonab!c;  al.so  a  largo  selection  of 
Kood  to  fair  individuals  of  the  best  brced- 
Inje  at  a  low  range  of  |>ri<'«'H.  Remember 
we  give  yon  more  for  the  money  at  Oaklawn  than 
yon  can  obtain  elsewhere,  together  with  all  the 
advantages  aocnilni;  from  long  and  successful 
experience  and  un'incKlioncd  reliability. 

M.  W.  DUNHAM,  Wayne,  Illinois. 

Thirty-five  miles  west  of  Chicago,  on  C.&  N.-W.R'y, 
between  Turner  Junction  and  Elgin. 


AT 


SECOND  EDITION. 


fie  GALE. 


SOLD  BY  US  FOR  YEARS. 
NO  BETTER  PLOWS  MADE. 
THEY  GIVE  SATISFACTION. 


SOME  ADAPTED  TO  VINEYARD. 
SOME  ADAPTED  TO  ORCHARD 
SOME  ADAPTED  TO  ALL  USES. 
SOME  ADAPTED  TO  LEVEL  LAND, 
SOME  ADAPTED  TO  SIDE-HILLS. 


Tie  PBIESS. 


LIGHTEST  DRAFT  PLOWS  MADE; 
DYNAMOMETER  TESTS  PROVE  IT 
THEY  ARE  UNEXCELLED. 


MANY  DIFFERENT  SIZES; 

ADAPTED  TO  ALL  PURPOSES. 

ALL  USE  THE  PRINCESS  CLEVIS, 

WHICH   IS  SUPERIOR  TO  ALL 
OTHER  CLEVISES. 


Send  for  New  Catalogue. 
Mention  this  Paper. 


REVtSED   AND  ENLARGED. 


lAUFORNIA  IRUITS 


HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 

A  MANUAL  OF   METHODS  WHICH   HAVE  YIELDED 
GREATEST  SUCCESS;  WITH  LI.STS  OK  VARIEl  IKS 
BEST   ADAPTED   TO  THE  DIFFERENT 
DISTRICTS  OF  THE  STATE. 

BY  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M. 

Aesoc.  Prof.  Agriculture,  Horticulture  and  Kntomolocy, 
University  of  California;  Horticultural  Editor  Pacifio 
Rdral  Prrsb,  San  Franciaco;  Hecretary  California 
State  Horticultural  Society;  President  Cali- 
fornia State  Floral  'Society;  President 
San  Francisco  Microscopical  Society. 

PRACTICAL,  EXPLICIT, COMPREHENSIVE. 

ErobodyinK  the  Exp.  rience  and  Methods  of  Hundreds 
of  Successful  G rowed,  and  ('onBtltuting  aTruat- 
wortby  Guide  by  which  the  Inexi.erienced 
may  Successfully  Producft  tho  Fruits 
for  w  Ich  California  is  Famoua. 

Large  Octayo-599  Pages,  Foly  Ulnstia'ed. 

PRICE  $3.  POSTPAID. 

PrBLTBHBD  8V 

THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO.. 

Pdblishees  Pacific  Rukal  Pkkss, 
220  Market  Street,  Elevator  12  Front  Street. 

SAN  FKANCISCO,  OAl. 


PECK, 

712-714  Market  St  ,  opp,  Third  8t. 

SAN   F  ANCISCO. 
Patronized  by  the  Grange  and  Farmers 
Alliance  of  California 

 AS.THE  BEST  PLACElTO  BUY  

Clolliing,Shirts,Unclerwear, 
Hose.  Etc. 

Manufacturer,  Wholesaler  and 
Retailer. 


TO  NEW  AND^OLD  PRATERS. 

The  Kernel  Without  the  Shell. 

If  you  want  to  keep  posted  or  the  established  rules 

PARLIA.MEN  ART  LAW 
Without  the  trouble  of  aiftin?  the  information  out  of  a 
mass  of  matter  only  suitable  for  study  by  professional 
legislators,  eet  the 

VEST  POCKEiT 

PARLIAMENTARY  POINTER 

The  only  publication  on  the  subject  that  admits  of  easy 
and  ready  reference  on  all  questions. 

Priie:  Bound  in  flpxible  cloth  covers,  poetraid,  ten 
cents.  Address  DEWEY  P0BUSH1NG  CO.,  220  Market 
St ,  San  Francixco 


5.r. 


Sac'to. 


MAKES   THE   BEST  BREAD. 


LAND  CLEARING 

Valuable  information  on  land  clearing  can  be  obtained 
by  addressing 


Grx:o. 

82-84  Zoe  Street. 


 San  Francisco,  Cat. 


Tbe  Armstrong  Aatomatic 

POKTABLE 

EHOIHE  and  BOILEB. 

The  Best,  Lightest,  Cheapest 
Engine  In  the  world.  Can  be 
arranged  to  Burn  Wood,  Coal, 
Straw  or  Petroleum.  5  or  8  H.  P. 
Mounted  on  skids  or  on  wheels. 
TRn»fAN.  BOOKKR  *  CO    Hmn  Fr»neliM)o. 


California  Inventors  ^BB 

AND  FoKEioN  PATENT  SonciTOKs,  for  obtaining  Patent* 
and  Caveats.  Established  lu  1S60.  Their  long  experience  ai 
Journalists  and  large  practice  as  Patent  attomeTS  enable* 
them  to  offer  Facinc  Coast  Inventors  far  better  Burvice  than 
they  can  obtain  elsewhere.  Send  (or  free  circular  *  Infoi- 
matloo.  Ufflceof  the  UiNiHO  andSoisittifIO  'Biri- a  d 
PAOirioBiTRALFBUS  No.no  Ban    r  nd« 

Kleraloc,  U  front  Bl. 
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geeds,  Wants,  ttc. 
SEED  MERCHANT. 

Onion  Sets,  Grass,  Olnver,  Vegetable 
and  Flower  Seeds. 

LA.HGEST  STOCK  AND 

MOST  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT. 


Illustrated  Descriptive  and  Priced  Seed  Cataloirue  lor 
1S91.  the  moxt  elaborate  and  valuable  of  its  kind  of  any 
Pacific  Ooast  publication,  mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 
Address 

E.  J.  BOWEN, 

81S  &  817  Sansome  Street,  San  Franoisco, 
or  6S  Front  Street,  Portland,  Or. 


100,000   EXTRA  PINE 

BARTLETT^AR  TREES. 

Apple,  Pear,  Plum.  Cherry,  Peach,  Apricot, 
Nectarine,  Quince.  Orape  Vines 
and  Small  Fruits. 


500,000  FRUIT  TREES. 

Orange,  Lemon,  Lime,  Olive,  Japan  Persim- 
mon, and  all  kinds  of  Nut-Be^rlng 
Trees.  Shade  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Shrubs,  Etc. 

IMPOKTED  FRUIT  TREE  SEEDLINGS. 

Ab1£  for  Prices. 

James  T.  Bogue,  Marysville,  Cal. 
A  LARGE  SELECTION 

 IN  

Citrus  Fruit  Trees ! 

I.EaiONS— Eureka,  Villa  Franca,  Lisbon  and  Sicily. 
OR  A.N  G  E — Washington  Navels,  Mediterranean  wat 

St.  Michaels  Blood,  &o..  Mandarin  and  Tan^erieoe. 
OLIVES — Mission  and  the  Foreign  Varieties — Spanish 

Italian  and  French. 

With  the  largest  collection  of  TROPICAL  FRUIT 
TREES  AND  PALMS  in  the  State. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prica  List  to 

1511m. ton.  StexT-exis, 
PALM  AND  CITRUS  NURSERY, 

Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


SANTA  ROSA  NURSERIES. 

R.  W.  BELL, 

(Successor  to  L.  Burbank.) 
-A.   BXCSr   STOCIS:  OF 

Pears,  Cherries,  Prunes, 

CHOICE  OLIVES,  SHADE  TREFS, 


And  Everything  in  the  Nursery  Line. 

Raised  without  irrigation  and  warranted  free 
from  Insect  pests. 


NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

ESTABLISHED  1878. 

FRUIT  TREES,   NUT  TREES, 

SMALL  FRUITS,  SHADE  TREES. 

ORNAMENTAL  STOCK,  ROSES, PALMS, ETC. 
Strictly  First-Class. 

Special  Attention  called  to  Magnificent  Stock  of 

PAPER  SHELL  ENGLISH  WALNUTS. 

Send  for  New  Catalotpie. 

LEONARD  COATES,  Napa.  Cal. 

OLIVE  TREES 

FOR  NURSERYMEN,  DEALERS 
AND  PLANTERS. 

Prices  and  a  PampMet  on  llie  Olive  Mailed  Free. 

 ADDRESS  

John  S.  Calkins'  Nurseries. 

Pomona,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal. 


OLIVE  TREES. 


DECIDUOUS  TREES. 


ORANGE  AND  LEMON  TREES. 

 FOR  SALE  BY  

J.  L.  HOWLAND, 

POMONA  NURSERY, 

Pomona,  Los  Angeles  County,  CaL 

Write  and  get  Prices. 


OLIVE  TREES 

 BY  

ALFRED  WRIGHT,  Pomona,  CaL 

p.  O.  Box  382. 
MauzaulUo  and  Neva<lillo  Blanco  Trees, 

One  and  Two  Years  Old. 
Every  tree  warranted  true  to  label  and  free  from  scale. 
All  orders  will  be  carefully  packed  and  delivered  at  S.  P. 
Depot,  Pomonk,  and  Santa  Fe,  North  Pomona,  without 
extra  charge. 


^^^iiM  Fiiifera  Palm.  fe^. 

LOVELY  WEEPING  PALM. 

This  King  of  Ornamental  Plants,  the  Weeping  or 
Fiiifera  Palm,  is  stately  and  beautiful  beyond  descrip- 
tion. It  can  be  grown  in  any  window  as  easily  as  a 
Geranium,  and  is  a  superb  addition  to  any  collection 
of  plants.  It  is' of  a  compact  growth,  with  elegant 
large  fan-shaped  leaves  from  which  hang  long, 
thread-like  filaments  giving  the  plant  a  most  odd  and 
beautiful  appearance.  In  fact,  there  is  nothing  like  it 
in  cultivation,  and  good  specimens  sell  for  enormous 
prices.  Plants  are  easily  raised,  as  the  seeds  are  large, 
germinate  quickly  and  grow  rapidly.  It  is  a  plant 
whose  grandeur  and  beauty  will  surprise  you.  For 
ONLY  30c.  "K  VVll.I.  8ENI>  BY  MAil^,  1»08T- 
1»AII>,  ALL  <»F  THE  FOLLOWING: 
6  Seeds  of  this  lovely  WEEPING  FILIFEEA  PALM. 
6  Seeds  of  the  WONDROUS  WEATHER  PLANT. 
1  pkt.  JAPAN  NEST  EGG  GOURD.  Curious  and  Talnable. 
1  pkt.  MAGNIFICENT  GIANT  SPIDER  FLOWER, 
1  pkt.  SNOW  aUEEN  PANSY,  pure  satinv  white. 
1  bulb  NEW  VARIEGATED  TUBEROSE.  Very  rare, 
1  bulb  GLADIOLUS  LOVELY  WHITE  VARIETY. 
1  bulb  GLADIOLUS  LOVELY  PINK  VARIETY. 

1  bulb  GLADIOLUS  LOVELY  YELLOW  VARIETY. 

2  bulb  OXALIS,  white  and  pink.  Splendid  free  bloomers. 
1  bulb  CHARMING  FAIRY  LILY,  and  our  Superb 

Bronze  Blue  Catalogue  of  152  pages  and  7  magnifi- 
cent large  colored  plates,  and  sample  copy  of  the 
MAYFLOWER  with  grand  colored  plate. 
It' you  jtlrendy  bnve  our  Cataloi^ue  Ibr  may 
no,  mid  we  will  neiid  noiiielhiiijr  eloe  inntead.  These 
rare  bulbs  and  seeds  (worth  $1.2.5)  w  ill  all  flower  this 
Reason,  and  we  send  them  for  30c..  only  to  introduce 
our  superior  stock.  Get  your  neighbors  to  send  with 
yon ,  and  we  will  send  four  of  these  collections  for^l, 
il>rdiT  lit  oiK'c,  an  Otin  olfer  may  not  nppcnr  nir>ii>i- 

Our  Bronze-Blue  Catalogue  for  1892 

(A  superb  vorlc  of  .irt  minted  in  Bronze  Blue)  of 
FLOWi:iC  AM>  VEUETAHLE  SEEUS,  BULKS. 
PLANTS*  AM>  UAKE  FltUITS.  is  the  finest  ever 
issued.  102  paffeH,  hundreds  of  elegant  engravings, 
Stipple  Lithograph  Covers  and  7  large  colored  plates. 
We  offer  the  llncst  novelties  in  Flowers,  Vegetables 
and  Fruits,  notably:  Our  great  Japanese  Wineberry, 
Butterfly  Orchid,  Star  Phloxes,  Water  Plants,  New 
Koses,  Dahlias,  Gladiolus,  Chrysanthemums,  etc 
Also  the  greatest  collocation  of  rare  Cacti  and  Flower- 
ing shrubs.  This  elegant  Catalogue  will  be  sent  for 
SiO  c(;nt«,  or  if  you  order  the  articles  here  offered  it 
will  be  sent  FREE.  We  want  agents  in  every  town  to 
cake  subscribers  for  our  beautiful  Monthly  Horticul- 
turiil  Paper  Cii  pages),  THE  MAYFI-OWEU,  BOc.  peryear, 
I.itn  i-.Tl  pri-itiiunis.   Sample  copy  free.  Address 

JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS,  Floral  Park,  N.Y. 


1892. 


1892. 


For  Over  Thirty  Tears 

h.nve  always  had  very  pleasant  dealings  tocether,  the 
juIjUc  and  myself,  and  I  ag.iin  have  the  pleasure  of 
presenting  to  them  my  Animal  VegeLible  and 
Klower  Seed  Catalogue.  _  It  C()ntains  ,tlie  usual 
immense  variety  of  seed,  with  such  new  kinds  added 
as  have  proved  to  be  real  acquisitions.  Raising  many 
of  thcs9  varieties  myself,  on  niy  four  seed  farms, 
and  tcstnig  others,  1  am  able  to  warrant  their  fresh- 
ness and  purity,  under  such  reasonable  conditions  as  arc  con- 
tained in  my  Catalogue.    Having  beentlicir  original  intro- 
ducer, I  am  headquarters  for  choice  Cory  Corn,  Miller  Melon, 
_dipseBeet.  Huhljard  .Squash,  Deep  Head,  All  Seasons  and 
Warren  Cabbage.  I'.lc,  F.tc.   Cat.iloguc  FRKE  tn  all. 
~  J.  B.  eKHOUUir  <fe  hum,  Uurblebeud,  Maa*. 


-^^  ■^K>^/^v''^v>^  ^^^^       /^,,/*v  A.       /K.  ^  /A< 


CALIFORNIA   NURSERY  CO^ 


TREES 


FRUIT 

AND 

ORNAMENTAL. 


WINE,  RAISIN  and  TABLE, 

New  American  Grape,  "The  Pierce." 

Olives,  Oranges,  Lemons  and  Figs. 

New  California  Orange,  "The  Joppa." 


Shade  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Climbing  Plants,  Etc. 

Send  or  our  New  Catalogue. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,  '''^rHNt.J^arM^arer."** 


FRUITVALE  NURSERY, 


FULL  STOOK    OF  = 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees ! 

Z  FOR  SEASON  1891-92. 

We  are  the  heaviest  growers  of  FIG  TREE.S  AND  ROOTBD  VINE^  on  the  Coast. 
FIG  AND  GRAPE  CUTTINGS  (including  Thompson  Seedless)  for  sale. 

 CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED.  ADDRESS  

p.  O.  BOX  42  :  FRESNO.  OALIPORNIA. 


NURSERY  STOCK. 

FULL  AND  COMPLETE  STOCK  OP 


lal 


200.000  ORftNGE  AND  LEMON  TREES,  200,000 

We  have  the  Largest  and  Finest  Stock  of 
Orange  and  Lemon  Trees  in  the  State. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 


W.  R.  STRONG  COMPANY 


Offer  l\lo.5.-DWARF  TREE. 

The  finest  Tomato  for  general  use  ever  introduced. 
Fmit  solid  and  a  beautiful  scarlet  color.  The  plant 
is  of  dwarf  habit,  an  enormous  bearer,  and  requires 
no  support-  It  is  extra  early,  fine  flavor,  and  tho 
best  variety  lor  farmers  and  market  gardeners.  We 
can  ofEer  it  by  the  packet  only.  Pkt.  25c.  5  pkts.  $1.00. 

HENDERSON'S  400,  Sn\fo\"n' 

troduced  last  year;  very  productive,  immense,  crim 
son  fruit,  delicious  flavor.  Try  it.  Pkc.  25c.,5  pkt3.$l. 

MANSFIELD  TREE.^i^,''^=°^ 

The  greatest  novelty  everoffered.  Heifjht  10orl2  ft. 
Many  tomatoes  weigh  over  3  lbs.  Pkt.  25c.,5  pkts.$l. 

STONE  TOMATO.  IWAtTt 

round,  smooth  and  almost  seedless:  flavor  rich 
and  sweet.  A  great  yielder.  Pkt.  25c.,  5  pkts.  $1. 
Cnp  OC  nfc  we  will  send  one  packet  of  any 
run  Zu  ulOi  of  the  above  tomatoes  and  n 

COUPON    GOOD    FOR   6    PACKETS    OF  EITHFK 

Flower  or  Vegetable  SeedStrial 

cnp  <I|  nn  wo  win  send  one  packet  of  each 
run  tpliUU  of  the  above  new  tomatoes  and  a 
coupon  which  will  entitle  you  to  our  intro-  X- 
ductorybox  of  ei(herb5pkts.of  Vet^etable  or 
FloworKrn^F  We  maketheabovo  offers  Je( 
Seeds  simply    to  introduce^. 

NOBTHERN"  GROWN  SEEDS. 
PI  A  Wn™l"«dCKRn  nnd  thousands  of 
riHIW    „t  valuable  premiums 

distributed  among  our  customers  this  season. 

OUR  CATALOGUE  l^frrsLtefi 

tell  you  all  about  thnsb  premiums,  and 
pent  Fltlj;B  to  all  or.lorinf^  one  or 
more  packets,  of  ttbove  tomatoes. 

L.IVIAY&CO.,ST.  PJUl.MINN 
(Name  thhs  paper  and  No.  of  offer.)*? 


THE  NEW 

EXTRA 
EARLY" 

Dwarf  tree 


IFREE 


DEWEY  &CO.)'»g,^g,f,%V/riS.'  }  PATENT  AaENTS. 


Feb.  13.  1892. 
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NORTHERN  GROWN  SEEDS 

  FROM  

MINNESOTA. 

New  Stock. 
GRASS,  GARDEN  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS, 

PLANTS,  TREES.  ETC. 

Northern  Seed  Co., 

(Successors  to  WESTCOTT  &  CO.) 
507  CI.AT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAI,. 


VINES  AND^  PLANTS. 

LEADING  VARIETIES  OF  FOREIGN  GRAPES, 
Raspberrj  ,  Strawberry  and  Blackberrv  Planti.  Price 
on  applicatloL.    L.  D.  BUTT,  Penrjn,  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 


TO  DEALERS  AND  PLANTERS. 

SO.OOO  Bartlett  Pear. 

15,000  Yellow  Cling  and  Free  Peachea. 

Leading  Varieties. 

Royal  A  prlcot, New  White  Nectarine,  French 
Prune. 

JAPAN  PLUMS  in  Variety. 

D.  W.  LEWIS,  Nurseryman. 

SANGER,  CAL. 


DORMANT   BUDS   FOR  SALE  ! 

French  and  Tragedy  Prune  on  Myiobolan  Stoclis,  $10  $90 
"     "  Peach  "        8  75 

All  CD  first-class  hooie-growu  SPedWngs,  guarantetd  abso' 
lutely  free  from  insects  and  disease.  Address  APPLE- 
DALs;  NURSERY,  E.  P.  WRAY,  Proprietor,  Lakeport 
Lake  County,  Cal, 


FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERY, 


OFFERS  A  LARGE  ASSORTMENT  OF  • 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

  SPECIALTIES:   

WHITE  ADRIATIC  FIGS.  OLIVES,    PLUMS   AND    PRUNES  ON  MYROBOLAN 
ROOT,  GRAPES.   PALMS,   ROSES  AND  OLEANDERS 


TBE  TROE  SMYRNA  FIG,  ALSO  THE  WILD  OR  CAPRI  FIG. 

New  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Pamphlet  on  Fig  Cnltare  mailed  Free  on  application. 

Correspondence  Solicited.  Address 

GEO.  O.  ROEDING.  MANAGER,  FRESNO.  GAL. 


FRENCH  PRUNE  TREES. 

4  TO  6  FT.;  2  TO  3^  FT.;  1  TO  2  FT. 

AT  VERY  LOW  RATES. 

These  trees  have  an  extra  fine  lot  of  roots,  and  are  eruaranteed  to  be  the  genuine  French  Prune,  the  well  known 
variety  which  is  grown  and  dried  so  succeeefully  in  California. 

White  Adriatic  Figs,  2  to  4  Feet, 

AT  AN  EXTREMELY  LOW  PRICE. 
ALL  THE   LEADING   VARIETIES  OP   FRUIT  TREES. 
Onr  Stock  la  all  of  Our  Own  Raising.     We  age  no  Eastern  Stock  whatever. 

 ADDRESS  — 

P.  W.  Treat,  Davisvllie  Nurseries,  Davisvllle,  California. 


ITliTJlT  TREES 


■  X.        Xj.  .  Com  m  or-ola.! 


EARLY  CRAWFORD,  FOSTER, 
MUIR    AND    ORANGE  CLING 


:E*E1.Z2N'0ZX  X»H.TTKrHS  on  Myrobolan,  Peach  and  Almond  Roots. 
CORRESPONDENCE  RESPECTFULLY  SOLICITED. 

Growers  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Vegetable,  Flower  and  Farm  Seeds, 

419-421    SAN80ME   STREET,    SAN    FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

 IlJleti,  


ORANGE  AND  LEMON  TREES. 

Med.  Sweet,  B.  W.  Navel,  Malta  Blood,  P.  £.  St.  Michael,  Satsnma, 

And  other  new  and  old  varieties. 

Villa  Franca ,  Lisbon  and  Eureka  Lemons.   Shamrock  Orange  for  Hedges. 
BANANA  BULBS  (CAVENDISH  ORINOCO)  50  CENTS  EACH. 

ALOHA  NURSERIES,  Penryn,  Placer  Co.,  California. 


W  l-l  Wnnn/^P.n  commission  merchants, 

fll     III     ^l\J\JlJ    \A)    \J\Jlt  AND  WHOLESALE  DEALERS  IN 

OALIFORNIA  FRUITS  AND  PRODUCE. 

ALFALFA  SEEDIH^  to  i26  j  street, 

A  BPBoiALTT.  I        SAOBAMENTO.  OAL. 


ESTABLISHED  1863- 

THOS.  MEHERIN, 

AGENT  FOR  THE  OALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO. 

Largest  and  Most  Comijkte  Stock  of  Fruit,  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees  oi  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Apples,  Almonds,  Apricot,  Pear,  Prune,  Plum,  Peach  an<l  Cherry. 
Also  Fine  StocK  Olivea,  Oranges.  Lemons.  Nut  i  re«B  and  ^inall   Fruits;  IMagnullas, 
Camellias,  Palms;  Largn  Stock  of  llnHes,  CleiuHtiH,  i'tc  ,  Ktt . 


ORA^SS,  CLOVER,  VEGETABLE.  FLOWER  ANI>  TREE  SEEOS,  TOI'  ONIONS,  Etc..  Ittc. 

Catalogues  Mailed  Free.  AddrcHs 

THOS.  MEHERIN,  516  BATTERY  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


CENTRAL  NURSERY  CO. 

VAN  GELDBR  &  WYLIE,  Props. 

A  FULL  LINE  OF  FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 

FOR    SEASON    OF    1891    AND  1898. 

-A.IjSO    liOOTEID    -VIlSrES,    FIO-S,  ETC. 

NUBSEBIES  LOOATBD  AT   AOAMPO  ON   STOCKTON   R.  R. 

QFFIOB   IN  SACRAMENTTO  FROM   DBCEMBBia   TO  MARCH. 


Address  CENTRAL  NURSERY  CO.,  Acampo  or  Sacramento. 


VAUGHAN'S 

"Seeds  Wants 


Are  fully  described  in  our  beautiful  bock  GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED  for  1892.  It  contains  one  hundred 
pages  handsomely  printed  and  illustrated  with  ac- 
curate photo-engravings  and  colored  plates.  It  is  a 
Mirror  of  American  Horticulture  toaate  and 
shows  the  recent  attainments  of  lhi.s  art,  side  by 
side  with  the  good  old  plants  of  our  fathers' 
gardens.  The  descriptions,  plain  and  reasonable 
will  commend  themselves  to  real  lovers  of  ;^ood  gardening  and  its  contents  so  fully 
cover  all  branches  of  this  absorbing  subject  that  we  say 

I®-   IT  TELLS  THE  WHOLE  STOB  Y 

for  the  Garden,  Laivn  and  Farm  and  represents  one  of  the  most  complete^ 
assortments  of  garden  supplies  in  the  world.  For  25c  we  mail  with  the  7 
one  packet  "  Chicago  Parks"  Pansy  Seed  or  one  plant  new  French  Rose 
Star  of  Gold.   Write  for  free  Catalogue  now.    mention  paper  ^ 

VAUGHAN'S  SEED  STORE,  la"!.  CHICAGO,  as  statist 


A  rapid-growing,  berry-bearing  vine  of  great  beauty 
It  is  of  vigorous  growth  and  ENTIRELY  HARDY.  It 
begins  to  bloom  in  the  late  spring  and  continues  bloom- 
ing  until  frost.  Following  the  flowers,  the  berries  begin 
0°^- Vn?'  ^"'^  increase  in  numbers  until  THE  WHOLE  VINE  IS  ONE  MASS  OF  BRILLIANT 
SCARLET  FRUIT,  oblong  in  shape  and  about  as  large  as  a  cherry  ;  they  remain  perfect 
as  late  as  February  so  that  from  August  until  late  into  the  winter,  it  will  be  a  mass  of 
brilliant  color.  The  CHINESE  MATRIMONY  VINE  grows  andthrives  in  any  situation 
either  shade  or  sunlight,  and  will  take  root  in  any  soil,  in  fact  nature  has  given  it  all  the 
essentials  for  wide  popularity. 

Price  :  40  cents  each ;  3  for  $1,00;  7  for  $2. CO;  12  for  $3.00. 

^%lrtM'^P  P^^D^^C^P  that  with  e\'erv  order  for  one  or  more  plants  ve  w-iil  send 
V\Jt^    I     •   \J  W\KaC  I  ,  FKEE,  our  CATALOGUE  of  EVEKYTHLXG  for  the  GAE- 

DEN,  (which  alone  costs  us  25  cents)  provided  you  will  state  where  you  saw  this  advertisement.  This 
Catalogue  ot  150  papes  is  bound  in  illuminated  covers,  and  is  the  largest  and  handsomest  -ver  issued. 
It  is  replete  with  many  engravings  and  colored  plates  of  all  that  is  new  and  desirable  in  SEEDS  and 
PLANTS. 

If  Cataloiruc  alone  is  wanted,  we  will  mail  it  on  receipt  of  25  cts.,  which  amount 
can  be  deducted  on  first  order  from  Catalogue.    Postage  stamps  accepted  as  cash. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 

35  &  37  Cortlandt  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


U^THEY  GROW--THEY  BLOOM. 

^^^^  _  4,_  I  _         ,  _  150  pages  describing  one  or  the 

CdtSIOgUC    r  mostc6mplet«sU>c...Ou  thfU.  S. 

38  YEARS.    700  ACRES.    25  GREENHOUSES. 

The  STORRS  <L  HARRISON  CO. 

PAINESVILLE,  Lake  Co.,  OHIO. 
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(  Formerly  Called  "  TRIUMPH."  ) 


ENDORSED  BY  ALL! 


A  SUCCESS  EVERYWHERE 


lei^OGhliESSI      rV.',%^,TJ  C  C  E  S  S  I 


St3rle  "  A. 


Greatest  Pulverizer  of  the  Age. 

SOMETHING  NEW  AND  ORIGINAL. 

I50    JSIOT    BE    IDECEI^EID    BY  ITs/TITA-TIOlSrS. 


TESTIIVEQJNri  A  XiiB. 

TuLAEE,  Cal  ,  Nov.  28,  1891. 
H.  0.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS,  StooktOD,  Cal.— Dear  Sir:   In  responee  to  yours  of  the  25Ui  would  say  that  I  am 
pleased  to  give  your  Triumph  SpadinsT  Harrow  a  good  recommend.   I  have  used  two  harrows  to  cultivate  my 
orchard  and  vineyard  (or  the  past  year,  and  they  did  my  work  better  than  any  tool  used  to  do  like  work  on  my 
ranch.    I  am  very  well  pleased  with  the  harrows.    Yours  truly, '  A.  W.  TOZER. 

TcLARi!,  Cal.,  Nov.  28,  1891. 
H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORK',  Stockton,  Cal  —Dear  Sir:    We  have  your  favor  of  the  25th  Inst.    In  regard  to 
the  Morgan  Spading  Harrow  would  say  that  we  have  used  the  harrow  cultivating  our  orchard  and  vineyard  and 
find  it  just  the  tool.  In  fact,  we  know  of  no  tool  that  will  surpass  it  as  a  cultivator.    Yours  truly, 

H&TCH  &  GIST. 

VisALiA,  Cal.,  Dec  6,  1891. 

H.  0.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS,  Stockton,  Cal.— Dear  Sir:  The  Spading  Harrow  I  purchased  from  L.  N.  Wo  d, 
your  agent,  i^  a  complete  success  I  have  had  crinsiderable  experience  in  the  orchard  and  nursery  b  sioess  in  this 
Stite,  and  I  can  from  personal  experience  recommend  the  Morgan  Spadinij  Harrow  to  be  the  best  cult  vator  in  ex- 
istence.  Respectfully  yours,  CAIN  FRUIT  &  NURSERY  CO,  Supt.  GEO.  F  BEALES. 

We  are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Coast. 

H.C.SHAW  PLOW  WORKS 

361,  363  365  367,  370  389  and  390  El  Dorado  Street, 
STOCKTON,  CAL. 


WIIMILL 


No  story  need  be  told  of  the  Cyclone  or  of  the  number  that  have  been  sold.  They  can  be  seen  working  in 
every  inhabited  fart  of  the  Pacific  Slope  whilst  hundreds  are  exported  every  year. 

The  Cyclone  mill  Is  not  an  experiment,  but  acknowledged  by  all  who  have  used  it  to  be  the  most  powerful  and 
durable  mill  on  the  market. 

It  is  simple  in  construction,  has  no  cogs  or  complicated  gearing  to  get  out  of  order.  Has  only  three  principal 
bearings,  heavily  babbited  boxes  and  self  oiling  apartments. 

The  wheel  and  vane  of  the  Cj'clone  (which  are  the  most  durable  parts  of  any  solid  wheel  mill)  are  made  strong 
and  of  well  seasoned  wood  finished  with  the  best  lead  and  oil  which  neither  blister  In  the  sun  nor  is  consumed  by  rust 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  to 

Pacific  Manufacturing  Company, 

575  MISSION  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  C^L. 

Manufacturers  and  Jobbers  of  Windmills,  Pumps,  Tanks,  TUBULAR 
WELL  TOOLS,  Pipe,  Fittings,  Etc..  Etc. 


P&B 


PROOF! 


P&B  Fruit  Drying  Paper. 


«ar  SAMPLES  AND  CmCIH.AKS  FHKK. 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO. 


116  BATTERY  ST 
SAN  F&ANCISCO, 


The  Kaghazi  is  the  richest  and  finest-flavored  Soft  Shell  Walnut 
in  the  market  Tree  a  strong  grower,  very  prolific,  and  blooms 
late  in  the  Spring. 

LARGE   STOCK  OF 

FRENCH  PRUNES,  BARTLETT  PEARS  &  OLIVES. 

ALSO  A  COMPLETE  GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Pr  ce  Liet.  Addreas 

ALEXANDER   &  HAMMON, 


Bewarn  of  dealers 

or  companies  who  make 
false  statements  and  try 
to  sell  you  a  substitute. 
Buy  the  genuine. 


PRICE  REFUNDED  iF| 

INTERNATIONAL   STOCK  FOOD 

ever  tails  to  cure  and  prevent  disease  and  save 
gr  lin  for  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs,  Colti,  Calves, 
Lambs  and  Pigs.     Prepared  by  a  Stockman. 
Harmless  fur  etoclt  in  any  condition.  Puiifitsthel 
blood  and  permanently  strengthens  the  entire  sys- ' 
tern.    Ou(  superior  medication  guarantees 
X50  JF*oocl.s  1x1.  e>a,olx  S O -ot.  fc>ox. 

•^o"  ONE  CENT. 


24  Fine  Stock  Engravings  and  hundreds  of  testi- 
mouials  frae  at  Druggists,  Grocers,  General  Dealers, 
ttc,  or  direct  from  us. 
U    Greatest  Known  Hog:  Cholara  Preventive. 
Sole  ag;ent9  wanted.  Write 


SEND 

10  c.  In  Stamps 

FOR 

Sample   Box  and 
Circulars. 


INTERNATIONAL  FOOD  COMPANY, 

035  MAbKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  SOLE  OWNERS  OF 


NO\7%7-    XS    TECH  TO  XJ&IES 
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" ''i!!'!::'!!!    Ill  iji 
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Prepared  Especially  for  Killing  Squirrels,  Gophers,  Rats,  Etc 

FOR  FIFTEEN  YEARS  this  remedy  ha?  stood  In  competition  with  other  exterminators,  all  of  which  have  gone 
down  before  it.    It  has  never  varied  in  SniKNOTH  or  KFFICIKNCY. 

A  liquid  which  evapor»tos  quickly.  It  fills  the  burrow  w'th  its  vapor  and  kills  every  occupant  of  the  hole 
without  Injuring  anything  outside  It  h»8  no  pfleot  on  the  operator— is  not  poisonous  nor  Injurious  to  the  skin  or 
clothes.    WHAT  MORE  COULD  BE  WISHED? 

Sold  by  the  Trade  and  by  the  Manufacturer,  J.  H.  WHEELER,  Melrose,  Alameda  Co..  Cal. 
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Office,  220  Market  St. 


The  Galit'ornia  Building  at  Chicago. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  California  World's  Fair  Commis- 
mission,  last  week,  a  final  choice  was  made  from  the  29 
plana  offered  by  the  various  architects,  for  the  State  build- 
ing to  be  erected  at  Chicago.  The  design  selected  by  the 
Commission  as  the  best,  was  that  submitted  by  A.  Page 
Brown  of  this  city. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  engraving,  which  we  have  pre- 
pared from  Mr.  Brown's  drawings,  that  the  style  of  the  pro- 
posed building  is  that  of  the  well-known  "  California  Mis- 
sion," with  the  arcade,  Spanish  roof  garden  and  flat  dome. 
When  the  old  padres,  headed  by  Junipero  Serra,  came 
wandering  into  this  region  from  Spain  and  Mexico,  their 
idea  was  to  convert  the  Indians  and  incidentally  take  pos- 


nate  structure  having  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  this 
State  or  its  architectural  history.  As  it  is,  the  Commission 
may  be  congratulated  on  its  excellent  choice,  and  Mr. 
Brown  also  for  confining  himself  to  the  peculiarities  of  the 
type,  and  carrying  out  his  plans  in  such  a  skillful  manner. 

The  extreme  measurements  of  the  building  will  be  a 
length  of  500  feet  by  a  width  of  110  feet.  The  total  floor 
area  will  be  100,000  square  feet,  of  which  60,000  feet  will 
be  on  the  ground  floor.  From  the  ground  to  the  eaves  will 
be  50  feet,  and  to  the  center  line  of  the  roof,  65  feet;  the 
top  of  the  dome  will  be  about  80  feet  high.  The  lower 
portion  of  the  roof  is  to  be  covered  with  genuine  Mexican 
tiles  and  the  upper  portion,  including  the  dome,  with  iron 
plates  shaped  like  the  tiles.  It  is  intended  that  the  walls 
shall  be  a  close  imitation  of  the  adobe.  Plenty  of  the  well- 


Paris  Exposition  could  be  wheeled  through  it  and  the 
Auditorium,  the  building  of  which  Chicago  is  most  proud, 
could  be  pushed  under  its  great  roof,  tower  and  all." 

The  agricultural  building  will  cover  nine  acres  and  cost 
$540,000.  Its  dimensions  are  to  be  800  by  500  feet.  All 
these  buildings  are  well  under  way. 

The  Art,  Machinery,  Electrical,  Horticultural  and  U.  S. 
Government  buildings  are  all  to  be  grouped  about  the 
basins  and  lagoons ;  that  for  Manufactures  and  Liberal 
Arts  occupying  the  central  position  close  to  the  lake  shore. 
Outside  of  the  circle  a  large  space  is  reserved  for  the  erec- 
tion by  foreign  governments  of  buildings  to  illustrate  the 
special  features  of  those  countries. 

We  have  in  previous  numbers  of  the  Pbess  illustrated 
and  described  some  of  these  buildings,  many  of  which  are 


CALIFORNIA'S  BUILDING  AT  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR. 


aeflsion  of  their  horses  and  lands.  The  Indians  were  gath- 
ered around  the  missions  and  had  to  settle  down  to  work — 
this  being  called  the  first  settlement  of  the  State.  Wher- 
ever the  Mission  fathers  determined  to  stop,  they  put  up 
these  mission  buildings,  consisting  of  a  church,  with  the 
necessary  structures  for  residence,  storage,  etc.  All  the 
buildings  were  of  the  same  general  style,  with  broad, 
arched  corridors  and  tiled  roofs,  the  usual  material  being 
8un-burned  adobe  bricks,  commonly  whitewashed. 

Mr.  Brown  has  closely  copied  the  best  features  of  these 
old  Mission  buildings,  maintaining  the  simplicity  of  detail 
which  is  a  marked  characteristic.  These  peculiar  struc- 
tures, many  of  which  are  still  standing,  are  much  admired 
by  Eastern  tourists,  and  in  fact  it  remained  for  travelers  to 
discover  their  picturesqueness  and  beauty,  the  old  Cali- 
fornian  seldom  looking  beyond  utility  in  such  matters. 
The  buildings  are  very  cool  in  the  hot  summer  and  com- 
paratively warm  in  winter,  the  thick  walls,  wide  and  low, 
being  also  peculiarly  adapted  for  a  country  where  earth- 
quakes are  liable  to  occur. 

The  old  Mission  buildings  have  been  so  often  described 
and  figured  in  various  publications  that  they  are  every- 
where recognized  as  peculiar  to  California.  It  is  there- 
fore very  appropriate  that  the  California  building  at  the 
World's  Fair  should  be  of  this  type.  The  only  wonder  is, 
however,  that  such  good  judgment  should  have  prevailed, 
aod  something  chosen  so  common  here,  but  which  will  be 
an  object  of  curiosity  to  visitors  to  the  World's  Fair.  As 
a  general  proposition,  we  might  have  expected  some  or- 


known  adobe  soil  of  the  State  could  be  spared,  of 
course,  to  build  with  after  the  Mexican  fashion,  but  in  the 
climate  where  the  building  is  to  be  erected,  the  adobe 
could  not  very  well  be  sun-dried  in  the  way  it  is  done  here. 

The  main  entrance  of  the  building  will  be  in  the  center, 
as  the  drawing  shows,  the  various  departments  being  ar- 
ranged along  the  sides  of  the  structure.  The  gallery  will 
afford  an  area  of  about  two-thirds  that  of  the  grouud  floor. 
The  offices  are  to  be  grouped  in  the  second  story  in  such  a 
way  as  to  command  from  them  a  view  of  the  whole  inte- 
rior. It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  this  building  will  be 
about  $75,000. 

These  plans  will  doubtless  be  accepted  at  once  by  the 
construction  department  of  the  World's  Fair  and  work  on 
the  building  will  be  commenced  as  soon  as  possible. 

A  great  deal  more  has  been  already  done  in  preparing 
for  the  World's  Fair  than  many  persons  imagine.  Many 
of  the  buildings  are  in  process  of  construction.  The 
buildings  themselves  are  in  many  variedstyles  of  architec- 
ture. The  Administration  building  alone  will  cost  over 
half  a  million  of  dollars.  It  will  be  about  250  feet  square 
and  will  consist  of  a  central  building  surmounted  by  a 
gilded  dome  of  fine  proportions  and  with  large  square 
pavilions  at  its  corners.  The  edifice  devoted  to  manufac- 
tures and  liberal  arts  will  be  the  largest  of  the  kind  ever 
constructed;  it  is  to  be  1688  feet  long  and  788  feet  wide, 
covering  in  all  about  31  acres.  This  will  cost  about  one 
million  dollars.  The  architect  of  this  building,  George  B. 
Post,  says  of  it:  "  Two  of  the  vast  machinery  halls  of  the 


in  process  of  construction.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  the  California  building  will  have  its  due  share  of  at- 
tention; and  when  filled  with  the  varied  products  of  this 
great  State,  will  attract  numberless  visitors  whose  influence 
will  in  the  end  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  us. 

The  Diseased  Tbee  Question. — The  diversion  cre- 
ated by  Mr.  Oaminetti's  bill  in  Congress  to  prohibit  inter- 
state traffic  in  diseased  plants  and  trees  is  leading  Eastern 
indignation  into  other  channels,  and  making  the  little  pro- 
tective measures  of  California  seem  of  little  moment  to  the 
great  Eastern  tree  growers.  The  Nurserymen's  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States  has  published  a  circular  and  dis- 
tributed it  in  Washington,  opposing  Caminetti's  bill,  on 
the  ground  that  the  germs  of  many  tree  diseases  are  too 
obscure  for  recognition  even  by  experts,  and  that  nothing 
short  of  a  recognition  of  every  microscopic  point  upon  the 
surface  of  every  plant  could  show  the  absence  of  disease 
germs.  We  are  inclined  to  the  same  view.  The  more 
feasible  ways  to  approach  the  question,  if  it  is  worth  ap- 
proaching at  all,  would  be  to  inspect  and  to  quarantine 
nurseries  showing  disease  or  to  order  disinfection  of  all 
stock  offered  for  sale.  However,  we  do  not  set  out  to  tell 
Eastern  nurserymen  what  to  do.  They  can  handle  Mr. 
Caminetti  on  their  own  account,  but  they  will  find  him 
able  to  defend  his  ground  when  he  believes  it  is  right. 

Idaho  has  about  enough  population  and  territory  to 
give  each  person  a  square  mile.  There  are  84,290  square 
miles  of  land  in  the  State  and  84,385  people. 
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pACIFie  l^URAIo  PRESS. 
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QoF^f^ESpON  DENCE. 

CorrespondentB  are  alone  responsible  for  their  opinions.— Ed. 

Santa  Barbara  Notes. 

Carpinteria,  Feb.  8  1892. 

To  THE  Editor. — The  year  is  now  promising  finely,  as 
over  three  inches  of  rain  have  fallen  in  the  past  two  weeks, 
and  to-day,  Feb.  8th,  a  nice  rain  is  falling  with  indications 
of  a  heavy  storm.  All  the  rain  so  far  has  soaked  into  the 
ground,  and  streams  have  not  raised,  but  now  a  heavy 
shower  would  cause  streams  and  gullies  to  "boil"  in  a 
short  time.  Farmers  are  well  up  with  their  work  as  nowa- 
days the  bean  farms  are  kept  free  from  weeds  from  harvest 
to  seed  time  by  the  use  of  improved  cultivators,  in  many 
cases  entirely  doing  away  with  the  use  of  the  plow.  Thus 
farm  work  is  relieved  of  much  drudgery,  and  crops  are  im- 
proved as  well  as  the  farmers  minds.  The  keeping  of  the 
weeds  from  growing  at  all,  greatly  lessens  the  danger  of 
drought,  as  the  ground  retains  the  moisture  instead  of 
giving  it  to  the  weeds. 

Prospects  are  good  for  the  fruit  crop,  all  kinds  excepting 
pears  being  loaded  with  fruit-buds.  Peaches  have  been  a 
very  light  crop  for  several  years  but  are  budded  full  this 
season  and  will  probably  have  a  large  crop.  A  cannery 
somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Santa  Barbara  would  be  a 
great  help  to  the  country  hereabout,  as  much  fine  fruit 
goes  to  waste  every  year.  Last  year  Bartlett  pears  and 
apricots  were  sent  to  Los  Angeles  canneries,  and  many 
carloads  of  apricots  were  sent  to  Newhall  and  dried  there 
in  the  sun. 

The  tendency  of  the  people  in  this  section  is  towards 
smaller  places,  and  many  extremely  small  ones  can  be  seen 
ranging  from  five  acres  downward.  Not  a  great  number  of 
trees  are  being  set  out.  Walnuts,  lemons  and  olives  are 
taking  the  lead  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

Santa  Barbara  city  will  be  connected  in  a  few  days,  by 
telephone  with  Ventura,  Los  Angeles,  San  Bernardino 
and  intermediate  towns.  The  line  is  completed  to  Car- 
pinteria. ten  miles  fro/n  Santa  Barbara.  Goleta  is  to  be 
the  present  terminus  of  the  line,  but  eventually  it  will  be 
extended  up  the  coast  to  San  Francisco.  Seventy  thous- 
and dollar  bonds  have  been  voted  to  build  a  drive  along 
the  beach  from  State  St.  to  Castle  Point.  The  drive  is  to 
be  paved  with  asphaltum  and  lined  with  ornamental  trees. 
A  tunnel  is  being  run  in  the  hill  adjoining  the  city  on  the 
north  (Arlington  Heights)  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
water  for  the  city.  A  project  to  establish  a  museum  of 
natural  history  and  zoology  has  been  under  discussion  for 
some  time  as  Dr.  L.  G.  Yates,  F.  L.  S.,  offered  to  donate 
his  fine  collection  for  that  purpose.  Such  a  collection  as 
Prof.  Yates  has  is  hard  to  beat  and  no  hesitation  should  be 
felt  in  embracing  such  a  grand  opportunity. 

Feed  is  now  commencing  to  grow  nicely  and  will  soon  be 
good  for  stock.  Range  stock  have  had  a  close  call  but 
very  few  if  any  losses  have  occurred  in  this  county  on  ac- 
count of  the  long  dry  season. 

There  is  some  movement  in  beans  but  at  low  prices 
about  $1.60  per  100  pounds  being  paid.  It  looks  as  if  a 
beet  sugar  factory  would  be  a  good  thing  in  this  section 
and  would  lighten  up  the  bean  product  so  better  prices 
might  rule  again  for  beans.  L.  B.  Cadwell. 


Tulare  Water  Park. 

Tulare,  Feb.  10,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor: — Fresno,  Tulare  and  Kern  counties 
are  talking  of  a  canal  to  tide  water,  and  it  seems  a  suitable 
time  to  direct  attention  again  to  the  rare  opportunity  now 
offered  to  the  people  of  these  counties  to  create,  with  little 
trouble,  a  unique  and  beautiful  pleasure  resort,  the  like  of 
which  exists  in  few  places  in  the  world.  Tulare  lake  ought 
always  to  be  maintained  as  a  reservoir  and  to  soften  the 
climate,  and  as  a  fishing  ground  for  the  people  of  this  end 
of  the  San  Joaquin.  But  now  it  is  a  shallow,  unapproach- 
able pool.  It  needs  improving  to  fit  it  for  all  its  uses.  A 
dredge  kept  going  around  and  around  it  for  two  or  three 
years  would  throw  up  a  high  bank,  which  would  deepen 
the  water,  make  the  banks  approachable  and  prevent  over- 
flow. A  lock  opening  into  a  canal  to  the  San  Joaquin 
would  regulate  the  water. 

So  much  for  utility.  Now  it  needs  no  vivid  imagination 
to  picture  the  scenes  of  wonderful  beauty  that  may  be  cre- 
ated here  by  a  tourh  almost;  ^tooo  would  do  more  here 
than  $10,000  in  Golden  Gate  Park  or  Central  Park.  A 
dredge  could  easily  throw  up  the  bank  in  curved  lines,  in 
points  and  bays  and  sheltered  coves.  Timber  properly  and 
artistically  placed  would  quickly  beautify  every  shore  line. 
Islands  would  as  easily  be  made  dotting  the  surface  of  the 
lake.  In  this  climate  and  soil  there  is  hardly  a  limit  to 
the  lovely  effects  possible  to  the  landscape  gardener.  Such 
another  opportunity  has  probably  never  been  offered  before 
either  to  the  landscape  artist  or  to  a  people  to  secure  a 
pleasure  resort  of  such  magnificent  possibilities. 

Such  a  lake  would  be  about  15  miles  wide  by  25  miles 
long,  with  a  300  foot  driveway  all  around  it  and  a  suitable 
number  of  boat-landings,  for  this  lake  would  be  a  part  of 
the  canal  and  a  feeder  for  it,  and  in  days  to  come  will  be 
anything  but  a  solitude,  but  busy  carrying  some  of  the 
freight  of  the  great  valley.  When  the  banks  are  accessible, 
with  shores  and  islands  beautiful  with  waving  trees  of 
every  zone  and  every  land,  who  indeed  would  not  relish  a 
day's  sailing  and  fishing  in  this  the  people's  water  park? 
Some  might  prefer  a  spin  along  the  widest  and  longest 
driveway  in  the  world,  bordered  sometimes  by  oranges  and 
palms,  sometimes  by  the  New  England  elm.  The  picture 
is  not  exaggerated  in  the  least.  The  chance  is  here,  can 
be  easily  taken,  and  ought  to  be.  I  invite  the  attention  of 
the  people,  especially  of  Tulare  county,  to  their  opportunity. 

W.  S.  Prosser. 


<She  ^piary. 


Bees  Deserting  Their  Hives,  Swarming,  Etc. 

Grizzly  Flats,  Feb.  12. 
To  THE  Editor: — It  is  a  mystery  to  many  why  bees 
should  leave  their  hives  when,  apparently,  they  were  pros- 
pering in  every  respect.  A  new  swarm  will  sometimes 
leave,  even  if  every  precaution  is  used;  you  may  put  them 
in  a  fair  sized  hive,  every  frame  fitted  up  with  foundation, 
the  hive  well  shaded,  but  all  to  no  purpose;  after  being  in 
there  for  a  few  hours,  out  they  come,  and  start  to  parts  un- 
known. 

If  they  had  returned  to  the  parent  hive  again,  an  apiarist 
would  have  known  what  caused  their  strange  behavior,  for 
their  queen  did  not  come  out,  and  therefore  their  return. 

I  am  well  aware  that  it  would  never  do  in  a  country 
where  there  are  many  suitable  habitations  for  bees,  to  hive 
where  they  settled  in  swarming,  because  their  returning 
scouts  would  call  the  swarm  out,  and  away  they  would  go. 
I  always  move  the  hive  quite  a  distance  from  where  they 
settled,  and,  therefore,  I  am  more  puzzled  as  to  why  they 
leave;  they  may  possibly  have  a  future  location  picked  out, 
and  then  the  only  way  to  make  them  stay  would  be  to  cage 
the  queen  a  couple  of  weeks,  that  is  if  you  are  lucky  enough 
to  catch  them  after  they  have  started. 

I  think  that  bees  do  occasionally  choose  a  future  home 
before  swarming,  but  not  very  often. 

Bees  will  sometimes  swarm  at  odd  seasons  of  the  year, 
which,  to  a  beginner,  looks  very  strange;  this  is  easily 
accounted  for  though,  as  they  must  have  been  on  the  brink  of 
starvation.  If  they  are  returned  to  the  hive  again  and  fed, 
they  will  be  all  right,  although  the  queen  will  never  be  as 
prolific  as  before. 

In  robbing  season,  sometimes  bees  will  swarm  out,  but 
they  are  generally  robbed  and  are  starving.  Many  times 
these  roving  swarms  that  have  been  robbed  of  stores,  will 
unite  with  the  bees  that  robbed  them. 

Queenless  colonies  will  many  times  swarm  out,  after  all 
hope  of  ever  rearing  a  queen  is  given  up.  Such  colonies 
are  generally  worthless,  because  there  are  more  or  less  fer- 
tile workers  among  them. 

Fertile  workers  will  nearly  always  be  found  in  colonies 
where  there  is  no  larvas  of  the  right  age  for  rearing  queens; 
with  Carniola,  Cyprian,  Syrian  and  Holy  Land  bees,  fertile 
workers  rapidly  develop,  when  their  means  of  rearing  a 
queen  are  lost;  with  Italian  and  black  bees,  fertile  workers 
do  not  develop  so  rapidly. 

Sometimes,  in  full  colonies  of  Cyprian,  Syrian  and  Holy 
Land  bees,  fertile  workers  will  be  at  work  when  a  laying 
queen  is  in  the  hive,  but  still  they  do  not  seem  to  be  of 
any  serious  detriment  to  the  prosperity  of  the  bees,  as  long 
as  they  have  a  good  queen. 

Some  beginner  may  possibly  wish  to  know  what  a  fertile 
worker  is,  so  I  will  state  that  fertile  workers  are  worker 
bees  that  lay  eggs,  and  what  is  more,  these  eggs  hatch,  and 
produce  inferior,  undersized  drones.  The  ordinary  worker 
bees  are  not  neuters,  as  many  suppose,  but  in  real- 
ity are  undeveloped  females.  Microscopic  examination  re- 
veals the  fact  that  they  are  possessed  of  nearly  every  organ 
that  a  queen  has,  only  a  great  deal  more  minute,  and  that 
their  reproductive  organs  are  too  small  to  admit  of  their 
fertilization  by  a  drone. 

It  is  easy  to  detect  when  fertile  workers  are  present  in  a 
a  hive;  if  you  find  a  number  of  eggs  in  a  cell,  and  here  and 
there  notice  high  convex  cappings  over  brood,  you  may  be 
pretty  certain  that  fertile  workers  are  at  work;  take  a  good 
look  anyway,  and  see  if  you  can  find  a  queen;  if  no  queen 
is  present,  they  are  indeed  fertile  workers. 

Sometimes  a  queen,  failing  to  get  mated,  will  lay  eggs 
similar  to  fertile  workers;  these  eggs  also  hatch  and  pro- 
duce drones,  but  whether  these  drones  are  capable  of  fer- 
tilizing a  queen  or  not,  I  am  unable  to  state. 

A  well  sexed  queen's  eggs  are  laid  regularly  in  the  cells, 
and  in  perfect  order;  each  egg  fastened  to  the  bottom  of 
the  cell,  whereas,  with  fertile  worker  eggs,  they  are  fastened 
disorderly  to  the  sides  and  bottoms  of  the  cells. 

If  you  find  two  or  more  eggs  in  a  cell,  it  is  not  always 
conclusive  evidence  that  there  are  fertile  workers  present; 
sometimes  a  very  ambitious  young  queen,  in  a  small  colony, 
will  lay  two  or  more  eggs  in  a  cell;  but  they  will  be  found 
fastened  to  the  bottom  and  not  to  the  sides. 

Every  apiarist  should  keep  track  of  all  colonies  during 
the  season,  and  see  that  each  one  has  brood  of  the  right 
age  to  rear  a  queen  at  any  time,  and  fertile  workers  will 
rarely,  if  ever,  be  found.  If  fertile  workers  are  discovered 
before  they  get  any  of  their  own  brood  capped,  it  is  quite 
possible  to  save  them,  if  a  little  care  and  caution  is  exer- 
cised in  giving  them  a  fertile  queen,  or  if  you  have  a  young 
virgin  queen  just  hatched,  introduce  her.  Another  good 
plan  is  to  give  them  a  queen  cell  (protected  with  a  cell- 
protector)  that  will  soon  hatch. 

In  hiving  a  new  swarm,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  give  them  a 
frame  of  unsealed  brood,  as  it  greatly  encourages  them  to 
stay;  also,  if  the  swarm  came  out  without  a  queen,  they 
will  stay  and  make  a  queen  from  this  unsealed  brood,  and 
rapidly  grow  into  a  prosperous  colony. 

Bees  that  have  just  swarmed  should  be  kept  well  shaded 
for  a  few  days,  until  they  are  well  established,  and  they 
will  be  all  right.  In  the  dry,  sterile,  foothill  sections  of 
Central  and  Northern  Califo.'nia,  in  the  spring,  bees  bend 
all  their  energies  to  swarming,  and  some  seasons  it  is  very 
hard  to  make  them  stay;  their  instinct  seems  to  teach  them 
to  seek  more  favorable  honey  fields,  and  they  accordingly 
strike  out  for  them.  In  these  dry  sections,  I  have  known 
bees,  after  being  in  their  hives  a  few  weeks,  and  drawing 
out  eight  or  ten  frames  of  comb,  which  was  tolerably  well 
filled  out  with  eggs  and  honey,  to  swarm  out  and  leave  en- 
tirely. 

Bees  should  not  be  allowed  to  swarm  too  much,  but 
should  be  controlled  as  much  as  possible,  by  cutting  out 
queen  cells  and  giving  needed  room,  also  by  proper  ven- 
tilation and  shading.    1  am  aware  that  this  will  not  prevent 
I  swarming,  but  it  will  keep  it  down  to  a  great  extent.  The 


frequent  use  of  the  honey-extractor  also  tends  to  lessen 

swarming. 

Bees  are  a  great  deal  harder  to  manage  in  some  loca- 
tions than  in  others;  the  better  the  location  the  less  trouble 
is  experienced. 

In  good  locations  very  little  trouble  by  robber  bees  is 
ever  experienced,  but  in  poor  locations  the  apiarist  is  con- 
tinually in  hot  water  trying  to  devise  some  method  of  get- 
ting ahead  of  them. 

Therefore,  if  you  intend  to  start  in  the  bee  business,  try 
and  start  in  a  good  location,  where  nectar-yielding  flowers 
grow  in  abundance.  S.  L.  Watkins. 


Careless  Pruning  of  Vines. 

To  THE  Editor: — Having  visited  many  vineyards  in 
the  San  Joaquin  valley  at  a  time  when  the  principal  and 
most  important  operation  was  in  progress,  connected  with 
the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  viz.,  pruning,  I  observed  closely 
all  I  saw  and  the  upshot  of  these  observations  is,  that  not 
one  in  ten  of  the  large  vineyards,  and  a  less  percentage  of 
the  small,  are  correct  in  the  methods  they  have  adopted. 
Some  of  the  large  vineyards  have  the  good  sense  to  hire 
men  who  thoroughly  understand  the  business,  and  hence 
the  crops  are  all  that  is  desirable  both  for  wine  and  raisins. 
By  making  inquiries,  I  found  the  prevalent  idea  of  the 
necessities  in  this  important  operation  was  simply  to  cut  off 
all  the  old  limbs,  leaving  as  many  buds  as  you  please,  in 
some  cases  eight  to  ten,  for  the  future  growth.  When 
asked  if  it  was  not  necessary  to  know  something  of  the 
nature  of  the  kind  of  grape,  the  answer  in  most  cases  was 
characteristic,  "O  no,  not  at  all."  But,  I  said,  how  about 
the  prevailing  wind?  "O  that  makes  no  difference."  Then 
I  asked,  did  you  not  find  that  the  grapes  (muscat)  became, 
to  a  certain  extent,  raisins  before  the  rest  of  the  first  crop 
matured,  by  being  exposed  to  the  sun  ?  "  Well,  yes,  a 
great  many  of  them  were,  and  most  of  the  exposed  bunches 
to  the  windward  side  were  dried  like  sticks  before  those 
that  lay  on  the  soil  had  time  to  ripen."  Then  by  this 
means,  you  lost  much  ?  "Yes." 

Then,  on  another  occasion,  I  repeated  the  same  questions 
and  added  (for  I  got  the  same  reply),  Should  you  not  en- 
deavor to  prune  your  vines  with  a  view  of  obtaining  the 
necessary  shade  to  enable  them  to  ripen  in  a  uniform  man- 
ner ?  The  answer  came,  "  Who  can  you  get  to  do  this 
Who  will  take  any  interest  in  the  matter?  A  hired  laborer 
will  not,  and  as  to  instructions,  well,  it  will  do  very  well 
while  you  are  watching  them,  but  as  soon  as  your  back  is 
turned, it  is  go  as  you  please." 

1  replied,  hire  some  responsible  vineyard  man — some 
man  that  knows  his  business;  pay  him  well,  and  make  him 
show  you  that  he  understands  his  work.  There  are  plenty 
of  men,  French  and  Italian,  who  understand  this;  try  them. 

On  a  vineyard  near  Merced  of  some  extent,  I  found  a 
boy  of  16  years  in  charge  of  this  important  branch  of  work. 
His  only  qualification  seemed  to  be  (for  the  work  accom- 
plished was  all  wrong)  the  amount  of  cheek  he  had  and  the 
supineness  of  the  proprietor  and  his  foreman.  In  speaking 
to  one  of  the  men  with  reference  to  this  callow  youth  and 
his  ability,  he  said:  "You  bet  he  knows  all  about  it.  His 
father  has  20  acres  of  vineyard;  besides,  he  has  two  sisters 
who  work  in  a  cannery  every  season." 

Thus  it  is  that  many  people  are  under  the  impression 
that  failure  is  due  to  natural  causes,  when  it  is  a  patent 
fact  that  the  fault  lies  with  themselves,  for  they  will  not 
take  the  trouble  to  furnish  themselves  with  information, 
either  by  learning  from  the  study  the  methods  of  success- 
ful men,  or  by  reading  the  current  literature  on  viticulture. 
Some  are  too  egotistical  to  learn  from  others;  some  too 
mean  to  hire  the  experienced  help,  and  others  who  think 
they  can  find  it  all  out  in  some  unknown  or  miraculous  way. 

There  is  a  great  want  of  such  journals,  in  most  ranches, 
vineyards,  etc.,  as  the  Rural  Press.  If  the  intelligent 
men  engaged  in  farming  in  this  country  would  read,  mark, 
learn  and  inwardly  digest  the  words  of  wisdom  to  be  found 
for  a  mere  song,  they  would  not  then  allow  boys,  with  shal- 
low pretence  to  knowledge,  to  mutilate  a  valuable  vineyard 
at  so  much  a  day;  in  fact,  it  would  pay  any  person  who  has 
the  remotest  regard  for  his  vineyard,  to  pay  such  pruners  (?) 
to  keep  away  from  the  district  altogether. 

I  will  have  something  to  say  ere  long  on  the  subject  of 
propagating  by  cuttings.  Wanderer. 

PQhe  Ornithologist. 


Beneficial  and  Injurious  Birdf. 

Each  man  who  cultivates  the  ground  for  profit  should  be 
able  to  distinguish  the  beneficial  from  the  injurious  birds. 
Every  woman  who  desires  to  see  her  grounds  adorned  with 
lovely  and  attractive  flowers  knows  how  unceasingly  she 
must  combat  the  slugs,  beetles,  plant-lice  and  other  insect 
pests.  From  the  moment  the  seed  is  planted  till  the  ripe 
grain  is  harvested  the  farmer  has  to  contend  against  loss 
and  destruction  from  injurious  insects.  As  the  orchardist 
watches  the  numerous  birds  amid  his  fruit  trees,  he  eyes 
them  anxiously  and  is  often  in  doubt  which  ones  are  doing 
him  good  and  which  ones  harm.  Some  facts  given  below 
will  make  this  more  clear  to  the  farmer  and  fruit  grower. 
Europe  and  America  lose  each  year  in  food  and  fibrous 
plants  $300,000,000  from  injurious  insects,  yet  in  the  face 
of  these  immense  losses  5,000,000  birds  that  keep  these  in- 
sects in  check  are  annually  slaughtered  for  feminine  adorn- 
ment. In  a  number  of  States,  laws  have  been  passed  pro- 
tecting the  beneficial  birds  from  their  human  enemies,  and 
in  several,  fines  of  $2  are  imposed  for  each  bluebird,  mar- 
tin or  swallow  killed.  Among  the  injurious  insects  kept  in 
check  by  our  birds  are  the  strawberry  borer,  twig  borer,  a 
small  chestnut-colored  beetle  that  does  much  damage  to 
young  fruit,  the  woolly  aphis,  codlin  moth,  peach-root 
borer,  sun-scald  beetle,  the  striped  squash  bug,  the  red 
spider,  the  flat-head  borer,  the  grape-vine  hopper,  the 
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grasshopper,  the  pear  slug^,  army  worm  and  hessian  fly. 

We  desire  below  to  call  attention  to  the  birds  that  are 
found  most  useful  in  keeping  down  these  insects.  The 
common  robin  is  complained  of  as  detrimental  to  the  or- 
chardist.  Two  years  ago,  myriads  of  these  birds  entered 
the  olive  orchards  of  Placer  and  caused  a  loss  of  hundreds, 
possibly  thousands,  of  gallons  of  berries.  It  is  believed 
they  were  driven  to  this  by  the  unusual  severity  of  the 
winter,  for  on  a  careful  study  of  the  food  of  these  birds,  it 
is  found  they  are  destructive  to  fruit  and  vegetables  59  1-2 
days  during  the  year,  are  beneficial  142  1-2  days  and  neu- 
tral 163  days.  Meadow  larks  are  considered  by  many  to 
be  pernicious,  and  farmers  will  tell  you  that  in  the  spring 
much  young  wheat  is  pulled  up  and  eaten  by  them.  A 
careful  examination  of  the  stomachs  of  a  large  number  of 
larks  shows  that  their  food  is  mostly  insects,  and  hence  the 
damage  done  is  slight  compared  to  the  good  they  perform. 
Thirty  larks'  stomachs  showed  100  seeds,  25  caterpillars, 
57  grasshoppers  and  80  beetles.  When  we  consider  the 
damage  that  would  have  been  done  by  these  caterpillars, 
beetles  and  grasshoppers  had  they  not  been  destroyed,  it 
shows  conclusively  that  the  lark  should  never  be  killed 
upon  the  farm  or  in  the  orchard,  for  he  is  a  friend  of  the 
farmer  and  fruit  grower.  Owing  to  the  small  amount  of 
nourishment  that  is  found  in  these  insects,  birds  require  an 
immense  number  of  them  for  food.  E.  A.  Samuels,  a  keen 
observer  of  birds,  ascertained  that  two  robins,  in  a  single 
hour,  brought  to  their  young  50  cut  worms.  On  another 
occasion,  in  the  same  length  of  time,  he  counted  a  pair 
that  brought  to  their  nest  40  cut  worms  and  smooth  cater- 
pillars. 

A  writer  in  the  Lakeport  Avalanche  thus  scores  the  blue- 
jay:  "  He  will  raid  the  vineyard  and  steal  every  grape  if 
left  alone.  He  will  perch  upon  the  boughs  of  the  fruit 
trees  and  stick  his  bill  into  the  most  luscious  fruits,  and 
what  he  cannot  eat  or  carry  away,  he  will  spoil  by  nib- 
bling. If  you  succeed  in  killing  one,  a  hundred  strangers 
come  to  attend  his  funeral  and  supply  his  place."  He  gave 
but  one  side  of  the  picture,  while  the  eminent  ornithologist 
Audubon  gives  the  other,  when  he  says  that  two  jays  and 
their  five  young  require  for  food,  in  100  days,  20,000  in- 
sects that  are  harmful  to  fruit  and  food  plants.  More  than 
40  years  ago  the  horticulturists  near  Boston  petitioned  the 
legislature  to  repeal  the  law  protecting  the  robin  from 
sportsmen.  Prof.  Jenks  was  appointed  a  judge  to  try  the 
robin  and  ascertain  whether  he  deserved  death.  He  found 
that  from  March  ist  to  the  last  of  April  the  robin  lived  al- 
most exclusively  upon  the  larvae  of  the  bibio  albipennis, 
which  was  very  destructive  to  strawberries,  vines  and  other 
food  plants.  During  May  and  June  the  robin  lived  upon 
worms  and  other  harmful  insects,  while  during  the  next  two 
months  he  lived  upon  berries  and  the  seeds  of  noxious 
plants.  Fruit  and  grain  had  hardly  been  touched  by  him, 
so  that  when  Prof.  Jenks  made  his  report  the  petition  was 
promptly  withdrawn.  Ninety-seven  years  ago  the  forests 
of  Saxony  were  almost  destroyed  by  insects  which  fed  upon 
the  foliage  and  the  tender  wood.  When  the  cause  of  the 
great  increase  of  these  injurious  insects  was  ascertained,  it 
was  found  that  a  war  of  extermination  had  been  waged  by 
the  people  upon  the  woodpeckers,  the  natural  foes  of  these 
insects.  In  Prussia,  at  one  time,  sparrows  were  thought 
destructive  to  wheat,  and  the  Government  ordered  as  many 
killed  as  possible.  VVithin  two  years  such  was  the  increase 
of  noxious  insects  that  the  law  was  promptly  repealed,  and 
one  was  passed  protecting  the  feathered  friends  of  man. 
Wilson  Flagg,  a  keen  observer  of  birds,  says  that  forest 
tracts  in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  were  many  years  ago 
nearly  stripped  of  their  leaves  by  a  borer  of  the  beetle 
family.  These  beetles  had  been  allowed  to  increase  pro- 
digiously by  a  warfare  waged  upon  their  natural  enemies, 
the  woodpeckers.  A  farmer's  son  in  Ohio  watched  a  bevy 
of  quail  in  his  father's  corn  field,  and  as  they  ran  from  hill 
to  hill,  he  was  convinced  they  were  eating  the  corn.  He 
waited  an  hour,  and  then  shot  one  of  the  birds  and  ripped 
open  his  stomach  to  count  the  kernels  of  corn.  He  found 
one  cut  worm,  21  striped  vine  bugs  and  100  chinch  bugs,  but 
not  a  single  kernel  of  corn.  Buffon,  the  great  French 
naturalist,  says  that  grasshoppers  accidentally  introduced 
from  Madagascar  to  the  Isle  of  Bourbon  proved  damaging 
to  crops,  so  blackbirds  were  brought  from  India  to  destroy 
the  insects.  The  planters  saw  the  birds  pecking  so  con- 
stantly in  the  fields  that  they  became  alarmed  and  at  once 
set  to  work  to  exterminate  them,  at  the  same  time  declar- 
ing that  they  were  eating  up  their  crops.  Now,  the  grass- 
hoppers increased  so  rapidly  that  the  farmers  saw  their 
mistake  and  a  new  lot  of  blackbirds  was  brought  to  the 
island,  where  they  were  carefully  protected  and  in  the  end 
effectually  destroyed  the  insect  pests.  At  North  Bridge- 
water,  Mass.,  in  1820,  birds  were  slaughtered  in  such  quan- 
tities that  cartloads  of  their  bodies  were  used  to  manure  the 
ground.  The  woods  and  orchards  were  decimated  of  their 
feathered  tenants,  and  as  a  result,  immense  damage  was 
done  during  that  summer  by  harmful  insects.  The  people 
realized  when  it  was  too  late  that  they  had  slain  friends  in- 
stead of  foes,  but  it  was  some  years  ere  the  woods  were 
again  filled  with  the  insect  destroyers. 

A  similar  case  took  place  in  Pennsylvania  in  i860,  when 
a  war  of  extermination  was  waged  against  larks,  robins, 
swallows  and  other  birds,  which  the  people  declared  were 
eating  their  fruit.  The  killing  took  place  about  the  last  of 
May,  and  during  that  whole  summer  scarcely  a  bird  was  to 
be  seen  in  the  whole  neighborhood.  As  a  result,  the  cut 
worms  ravaged  the  cabbage  patches,  whole  orchards  were 
destroyed  by  borers  and  caterpillars,  and  one-third  of  the 
grain  crop  was  eaten  by  army  worms.  The  farmers,  when 
too  late,  realized  their  mistake,  but  it  was  several  years  be- 
fore the  birds  had  multiplied  in  sufficient  numbers  to  keep 
in  check  the  injurious  and  destructive  insects.  The  downy 
woodpecker  or  sapsucker  is  considered  an  enemy  by  all  or- 
chardists  in  California,  and  is  slain  whenever  there  is  an 
opportunity;  but  while  he  does  damage  by  girdling  the 
trees,  yet  his  food  consists  largely  of  insects  and  grubs  that 
are  harmful  to  fruit.  An  examination  of  the  stomach  of 
one  of  these  birds  will  show  that  he  has  killed  large  num- 
bers of  ants,  beetles  and  borers,  and  i",  therefore,  entitled  to 
consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  fruit  growers.    The  ruby- 


throated  humming  .bird  is  not  a  honey  seeker,  as  many 
suppose,  but  an  insect  destroyer  that  does  much  good.  The 
cranes  ought  to  be  protected  by  law,  for  their  food  consists 
mostly  of  gophers,  mice  and  other  enemies  to  the  farmer. 
The  night  hawk  that  goes  skimming  through  the  air  is  one 
of  the  most  useful  insect  exterminators,  and  should  never 
be  killed.  There  is  no  greater  friend  to  man  than  the 
sparrow  hawk,  for  he  is  a  large  feeder  and  his  diet  con- 
sists almost  entirely  of  destructive  insects,  field-mice, 
snakes,  etc.  The  owls  are  entitled  to  protection,  for  they 
are  equal  to  terriers  as  rat  exterminators.  They  bring 
large  numbers  of  rats,  mice,  etc.,  to  their  young  in  the 
early  part  of  the  night,  and  their  presence  should  be  en- 
couraged by  every  orchardist  and  farmer.  Linnets,  on  the 
other  hand,  feed  very  largely  upon  fruit  buds,  and  during 
the  season  of  ripe  fruit  they  devour  peaches,  figs,  grapes, 
nectarines  and  cherries  in  great  quantities.  Martins  and 
swallows  feed  largely  upon  insects,  and  they  should  be 
protected.  The  crow  is  a  bird  concerning  which  there  is  a 
division  of  opinion.  John  Randolph,  who  watched  these 
birds  carefully,  would  not  permit  one  to  be  killed  upon  his 
lands,  but  recent  observers  declare  that  the  crow  does 
more  harm  than  good.  Not  but  what  he  eats  more  in- 
sects than  fruit  or  grain,  but  because  he  destroys  the  eggs 
of  other  birds.  Had  these  eggs  been  left  unmolested,  the 
birds  hatched  from  them  would  have  destroyed  far  more 
insects  than  the  crow,  hence  from  this  cause  he  must  be 
classed  as  one  of  the  most  injurious  birds.  Mr.  Samuels, 
who  paid  special  attention  to  the  crow,  estimates  that  he 
devours  but  one-ninety-sixth  of  the  borers,  beetles  and 
worms  that  would  have  been  killed  by  the  birds  that  would 
have  hatched  from  the  eggs  he  destroys  in  a  Season. 

To  the  list  of  injurious  birds  must  be  added  ducks  and 
geese,  which  are  very  destructive  to  grain  at  certain  sea- 
sons of  the  year.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  the  in- 
jurious birds  are  few  compared  to  those  that  are  beneficial, 
and  if  all  fruit  growers  knew  which  ones  to  kill  and  which 
to  let  live,  they  would  in  the  end  be  greatly  benefited. — ■ 
S.  S.  Boynton  in  Evening  Bulletin. 


©HE  ^lEbD. 


flow  to  Exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair. 

Chief  Buchanan,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  has 
issued  rules  for  the  guidance  of  intending  exhibitors  at  the 
World's  Fair  in  that  department.  These  rules  have  been 
approved  by  all  the  necessary  authorities,  and  should  be 
carefully  examined  by  all  our  readers  who  desire  to  enter 
their  produce  in  the  regular  classes  for  competition.  The 
regulations  are  as  follows  : 

Articles  intended  for  exhibition  will  be  admitted  to  the 
agricultural  building  on  and  after  Nov.  i,  1892. 

All  exhibits,  except  those  of  a  perishable  character,  must 
be  in  position  on  or  before  April  20,  1893.  Vegetables  and 
other  perishable  products  will  be  admitted  during  their  sea- 
son, and  may  be  replaced  with  fresh  specimens  when 
found  necessary  by  obtaining  a  special  permit  from  the 
Chief  of  the  Department. 

The  Chief  of  the  Department  reserves  the  right  to  order 
the  removal  of  any  vegetable  or  perishable  exhibit  contem- 
plated by  rule  2,  where  the  exhibit  is  not  properly  cared 
for.  Arrangements  can  be  made  with  the  Chief  of  the  De- 
partment for  the  sale  of  such  perishable  products  as  may 
become  necessary  to  comply  with  this  rule. 

A  special  display  of  sugar  beets  will  be  made  during  the 
two  weeks  beginning  Monday,  Oct.  9,  1893. 

A  special  display  of  potatoes  and  other  tubers  will  be 
made  during  the  two  weeks  beginning  Monday,  Sept.  11, 
1893. 

The  space  granted  an  exhibitor  will  be  indicated  on  the 
permit  in  feet  and  inches,  together  with  its  location.  It 
may  be  utilized  in  such  a  manner  as  the  exhibitor  may 
think  best  in  arranging  his  exhibit,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Chief  of  the  Department,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Director-General,  in  accordance  with  the  following  specific 
regulations : 

All  platforms  must  be  of  uniform  height,  namely,  eight 
inches.  All  railings  and  counters  must  be  uniform,  name- 
ly, 36  inches  above  the  floor.  No  partition  will  be  permitted 
exceeding  6  ft.  in  height  above  the  floor.  Space  will  be  com 
puted  to  an  aisle  or  to  some  definite  point,  and  all  railings 
and  ornamentation  are  to  be  included  therein.  No  distinct 
form  or  design  is  prescribed  for  the  construction  of 
counters,  railings,  etc.,  for  the  arrangement  of  an  exhibit 
(columns,  pyramids,  cones,  etc.),  except  that  a  drawing  to 
a  scale  of  one-quarter  of  an  inch  to  the  foot  must  be  sub- 
mitted by  each  exhibitor  to  the  Chief  of  the  Department, 
showing  elevations,  construction,  material  to  be  used  and 
the  arrangement  of  his  exhibit  so  far  as  possible.  This 
design  must  be  approved  by  the  Chief  of  the  Department 
before  such  exhibitor  will  be  permitted  to  proceed  with  the 
installation  of  his  exhibit. 

MUST  FIRST  GET  A  PERMIT. 

The  permit  for  space  issued  to  an  exhibitor  must  be  pre- 
sented and  properly  stamped  at  the  office  of  the  Chief  of 
the  Department  before  the  exhibitor  begins  preparation  for 
the  installation  of  his  exhibit.  Provision  will  be  made  for 
the  storage  of  empty  boxes  and  cases  immediately  after 
unpacking. 

it  is  required  by  the  Director-General  that  exhibitors 
begin  work  on  the  space  assigned  them  at  as  early  a  date 
as  practicable,  so  that  the  installation  may  be  rapidly 
carried  on  after  the  arrival  of  an  exhibit  at  the  exposition. 

Exhibits  of  cereals  and  other  farm  products  must  be  ac- 
companied with  the  following  data  and  information : 
Name  of  object;  name  of  producer;  place  where  grown; 
character  of  soil;  date  of  planting;  quantity  of  seed  planted 
per  acre;  method  of  cultivation;  date  of  harvesting;  yield 
per  acre;  weight;  price  of  product;  nearest  home  market; 
average  temperature  by  months  for  the  time  intervening 
between  planting  and  harvesting;  average  rain  or  snow- 
fall by  months  for  the  time  intervening  between  planting 
and  harvesting;  was  exhibit  produced  by  irrigation. 


CONDITIONS  OF  THE  DAIRY  EXHIBIT. 

Dairy  products  will  be  received  for  exhibi  ion  only  be- 
tween the  1st  and  loth  of  the  following  months  :  June, 
July,  September  and  October,  1893. 

The  arrangement  of  all  dairy  exhibits  will  be  under  the 
control  of  this  department. 

Exhibits  of  butter  will  be  classified  and  limited  as 
follows  : 

(i.)  Dairy  butter  made  by  exhibitor  on  the  farm  from  a 
mixed  herd.  Exhibit  to  consist  of  not  less  than  one  pack- 
age; weight  to  be  not  less  than  10  pounds  nor  more  than  20 
pounds. 

(2.)  Dairy  butter  made  by  exhibitor  on  the  farm  from 
a  herd  of  one  breed.  Exhibit  to  consist  of  not  more  than 
one  package,  weight  to  be  not  less  than  10  nor  more  than 
20  pounds. 

(3.)  Prints  and  fancy  packages  butter  must  be  man- 
ufactured by  exhibitors.  Exhibits  to  occupy  space  not  ex- 
ceeding 18  inches  square.  Total  weight  of  exhibit  not  to 
exceed  20  pounds. 

(4.)  Creamery  butter  made  by  exhibitor  from  the  milk 
of  mixed  herds  from  cream  separated  from  the  milk  in  the 
creamery  where  the  butter  is  made.  Exhibit  to  consist  of 
one  commercial  package,  to  weigh  not  less  than  55  pounds 

(5.)  Creamery  butter  made  by  exhibitor  from  gathered 
cream.  Exhibit  to  consist  of  one  commercial  package  to 
weigh  not  less  than  55  pounds. 

(15.)  Exhibit  of  cheese  from  the  United  States  and 
Canada  will  be  classified  and  limited,  as  follows  : 

(i.)  Factory  cheese— Cheddars,  exhibit  to  consist  of  one 
cheese,  diameter  not  less  than  14  nor  more  than  15  inches; 
height  not  less  than  nine  inches;  weight  to  be  not  less  than 
60  pounds.  Flats,  exhibit  to  consist  of  one  cheese,  diam- 
eter not  less  than  14  nor  more  than  15  inches;  weight  to  be 
not  less  than  30  nor  more  than  35  pounds.  Young  Americas, 
exhibit  to  consist  of  four  cheeses  in  one  package,  total 
weight  to  be  not  less  than  35  nor  more  than  40  pounds. 

Domestic  Swiss,  exhibit  to  consist  of  one  cheese,  weight 
to  be  not  less  than  30  pounds.  Brick  cheese,  exhibit  to 
consist  of  six  bricks  in  one  package,  total  weight  to  be  not 
less  than  20  nor  more  than  30  pounds. 

(2.)  Dairy  cheese,  made  by  exhibitor  on  the  farm  from 
exhibitor's  own  herd.  Exhibit  to  consist  of  one  cheese 
weight  to  be  not  less  than  30  pounds. 

(16.)  Cheese  other  than  that  mentioned  offered  for  ex- 
hibit from  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  all  cheese 
oflfeied  for  exhibit  from  points  ontside  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  will  be  subject  to  such  limitations  and  re- 
strictions as  may  be  decided  upon  by  the  Chief  of  the  De- 
partment at  the  time  application  for  space  is  made. 

(17.)  All  cheese  exhibited  from  the  United  States  and 
Canada  known  commercially  as  "  American  "  and  "  Cana- 
dian "  cheese  must  be  manufactured  of  full  new  milk. 

(18.)  Cheese  that  has  been  cut,  bored  or  tried  in  any 
way  will  not  be  admitted  for  exhibition. 

(19.)  All  cheese  will  be  divided  into  two  classes,  that 
made  previous  to  the  year  1893  and  and  that  made  during 
the  year  1893,  and  will  be  judged  on  the  following  points, 
the  figures  set  opposite  each  indicating  the  maximum  per 
cent,  the  total  of  all  such  maximums  making  100  : 

Flavor  45  Make-up   10 

Grain  iOi   

Color  15|    Total   100 

Salting  10! 

THE  BUTTER  AND  WOOL  EXHIBITS. 

(20.)  Butter  will  be  judged  on  the  following  points,  the 
figures  set  opposite  indicating  the  maximum  per  cent,  the 
total  of  all  such  maximums  being  100  : 

Flavor  45  Packing   5 

Grain  251  "  

Color  15i    Total   loa 

Salting  10; 

The  general  standard  for  butter  will  be  "June  grass 
butter." 

Special  blanks  will  be  furnished  by  this  department  for 
the  use  of  exhibitors  of  dairy  products. 

(21.)  Exhibits  of  wool  will  be  classified  and  limited  as 
follows : 

(i  )    Pure  bred  fine  wools. 

(2  )    Pure-bred  middle  wools. 

(3  )    Pure-bred  long  wools. 

(4  )    All  cross-bred  wools. 

rhe  following  entries  can  be  made  in  each  of  the  above 
classes  :  First  fleeces  from  lambs,  fleeces  from  animals 
under  two  years  old  that  have  been  sheared,  fleeces  from 
animals  over  two  years  old. 

Entries  in  any  of  the  above  classes  to  consist  of  one 
fleece  in  the  natural  condition  taken  from  the  animal.  Ex- 
hibit to  be  neatly  folded  and  secured  against  injury  in 
handling  and  to  be  accompanied  by  the  following  informa- 
tion: Sex  of  animal,  breeding  of  animal,  age  of  animal, 
date  of  shearing,  weight  of  animal  after  shearing,  age  of 
fleece  in  days,  gross  weight  of  fleece  at  shearing. 

(22.)  Exhibitors  of  agricultural  and  other  machinery 
comprised  in  the  classification  of  this  department  must 
furnish  a  drawing,  to  a  scale  of  one-quater  of  an  inch  to  the 
foot,  of  the  plan  and  distribution  of  their  exhibit,  and  must 
state  the  actual  horse  power  required  for  each  machine, 
diameter  of  steam,  water  or  gas  pipes  (if  any),  and  must 
state  whether  water,  gas  or  steam  is  necessary  in  connec- 
tion with  their  exhibit.  Power  will  be  supplied  from  shaft- 
ing having  120  revolutions  per  minute.  Pulleys  to  be 
placed  on  main  shafts  must  be  balanced  in  halves,  and 
must  not  exceed  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  must  be  secured 
in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  Chief  of  the  Department. 
All  pulleys,  countershafting  and  belting  must  be  furnished 
by  the  exhibitor,  and  all  connections  will  be  made  at  the 
exhibitor's  expense. 

(23.)  Exhibitors  must  assume  the  supervision  and  re- 
sponsibility of  all  gearing  supplied  by  themselves. 

(24.)  Exhibitors  of  traction  and  portable  engines,  wish- 
ing to  show  them  at  work,  should  so  advise  the  Chief  of 
the  Department  on  making  application  for  space. 

(25.)  All  freight  and  other  charges  for  the  delivery  of 
an  exhibit  intended  for  this  department  must  be  prepaid 
by  the  exhibitor  at  the  point  of  shipment. 

26.)    Right  to  amend  or  add  to  above  rules  is  reserved. 
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The  Master's  Desk. 

E.  W.  DAVIS,  W.  M.  8.  G.  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

Have  a  special  committee  in  each  Grange  on  "Woman's 
Work."  The  women  of  the  Grange  will  do  much  to  keep 
up  the  interest  in  every  meeting.  Call  on  them  for  a  re- 
port under  the  heading  "  Reports  of  Special  Committees." 
Ask  them  to  communicate  with  the  like  committees  appoint- 
ed by  the  State  and  National  Granges.  Give  the  women 
of  the  Grange  a  chance  and  you  will  be  surprised  to  see  the 
work  they  will  do  for  the  good  of  the  Order. 

Write  to  E.  J.  Wickson,  State  University  Berkeley,  for  full 
particulars  about  having  and  holding  a  Farmers'  Institute. 
Hold  an  Institute  in  your  town  or  county  !  Try  one,  it 
costs  you  nothing. 

Do  you  study  the  science  and  art  of  agriculture,  as  you 
would  expect  an  attorney  to  study  and  present  your  case  in 
Court?  If  not,  why  not?  There  is  as  much  study  re- 
quired of  a  farmer  who  would  know  about  his  business  and 
succeed  with  it,  as  is  required  of  the  lawyer  who  would 
know  about  your  law  suit  if  he  would  succeed  with  it. 
Study  cooperation,  study  soils,  study  products,  study  the 
world's  markets,  study  yields,  study  money  values,  study 
laws  affecting  buyer  and  seller,  shipper  and  insurer,  study 
transportation,  if  you  hope,  as  a  farmer  and  as  one  who 
produces  to  succeed.  The  vocation  of  the  farmer  is  one 
that  requires  the  work  of  the  student  as  well  as  of  the 
laborer. 

The  Agricultural  Bulletins  of  the  State  University  ought 
to  be  read  by  all  who  love  their  calling  or  who  believe  in 
education. 

The  County  Assessor  will  soon  be  out  to  see  you.  Receive 
him  kindly.  Ask  him  if  he  is  going  to  assess  city  property, 
both  personal  and  real,  on  the  same  footing  that  he  is 
assessing  country  property.  No  doubt  he  will  say  "yes." 
Then  look  to  it  this  summer  that  the  John  Does  and  Rich- 
ard Roes  who  have  fine  buildings  and  large  stocks  of  goods 
in  the  towns  and  cities  are  properly  assessed.  Fairness 
and  Justice  will  hurt  no  one.  The  burdens  of  Govern- 
ment should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  equally  distributed. 
Look  to  the  assessment  in  your  own  county,  fellow  Patrons. 
You  will  find  the  rich  are  escaping  a  big  lot  of  the  burden 
of  taxation  right  in  your  own  county.  Remember  that 
"  Charity  begins  at  home,"  but  that  one  must  not  be  dis- 
honest even  with  his  charity. 

Within  the  coming  three  months,  the  "  cunning  poli- 
tician "  will  be  at  his  old  tricks.  The  political  pot  will  be 
boiling.  Already  the  campaign  fires  are  lighted,  and  it  is 
surprising  to  see  how  many  firemen  are  ready  to  offer  their 
services  and  to  contribute  their  fuel  that  the  blaze  may  be 
so  bright  that  the  political  party  to  which  they  belong  may 
see  them  in  the  light  of  a  nomination  for  office.  In  the 
meantime,  these  politicians  are  asking  one  another,  and  no 
doubt  they  are  asking  you,  good  reader,  "  What  do  the 
farmers  want  ?  What  are  you  farmers  going  to  do  in  this 
campaign  ?"  To  these  politicians,  I  think  we  can  all  say: 
"  We  want  honest,  competent,  working  tax  payers  in  office. 
We  want  men  who  will  represent  something  besides  them- 
selves; men  who  will  represent  homes,  ideas,  principles, 
honor,  manhood;  men  who  will  not  'cinch'  or  be 
'cinched;'  men  who  know  right  from  wrong,  and  who, 
without  the  fear  or  the  favor  of  corporations,  political  par- 
ties or  bosses,  will  dare  to  vote,  act  and  speak  as  the  dic- 
tates of  an  honest  conscience  direct.  And  we  are  going  to 
vote  for  men,  without  regard  to  political  affiliation,  who  will 
aid  m  reducing  the  public  expense  account;  who  will  do 
the  business  of  the  county,  of  the  State  and  of  the  nation 
in  a  spirit  of  fairness  to  all  persons,  and  .vho  will  not  use 
their  official  position  to  dishonestly  promote  their  own 
ends  and  the  welfare  and  bank  account  of  the  members  of 
their  own  family."  The  farmers  are  willing  to  bear  their 
full  share  of  tax  burdens,  and  they  insist  on  having  their 
full  share  of  honors,  of  emoluments  and  of  protection  of- 
fered by  the  Government.  Nothing  more  is  wanted;  noth- 
ing less,  will  satisfy. 


Eureka  Grange. 

To  THE  Editor  : — Upon  the  suggestion  of  Past  Master 
Overhiser,  Eureka  Grange  decided  to  hold  two  meetings  a 
month  hereafter,  on  the  first  and  third  Saturdays  of  every 
month,  the  first  meeting  to  be  held  in  Edgewood  school- 
house  in  the  evening,  commencing  at  7:30,  and  the  second 
at  I.  O.  O.  F.  Hall,  in  Auburn,  at  10  A.  M. 

Our  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  all  installed  but 
one  last  Saturday.  With  the  addition  of  several  new  mem- 
bers, and  the  good  words  and  impressions  left  by  Bro. 
Overhiser,  the  Grange  has  taken  up  a  more  active  life  than 
ever  before.  We  hope  to  see  the  Grange  prosper  as  it 
never  did.  The  writer  has  retired  from  the  guiding  posi- 
tion, and  is  now  more  at  liberty  to  write  to  the  Rural  the 
doings  of  our  Grange.  The  labors  as  Master  are  done, 
but  the  activity  of  one  deeply  interested  in  the  principles 
of  our  noble  Order  shall  not  cease.  Whatever  lies  within 
my  power  to  do  will  ever  be  cheerfully  done. 

What  a  ieeling  of  fraternity  is  evinced  at  the  announce- 
ment of  a  brother  or  sister  !  What  are  the  joys  of  meeting 
one  connected  in  a  brotherhood  !  And  yet  so  many  forget 
to  visit  other  Granges.  Why,  sisters  and  brothers,  do  you 
not  visit  more  ?  Keep  posted  upon  the  time  and  place  of 
meetings  of  other  Granges,  and  drop  in  for  a  few  minutes 
whenever  you  have  business  in  their  vicinity.  Try  it.  Try 
it  this  year,  and  you  will  at  its  end  be  a  better  Patron  than 
you  ever  were.    Fraternally,  B.  A.  Giantv alley. 

Enterprise  Grange,  Sacramento  Co.  expects  to  hold 
their  annual  re-union  in  April,  in  lieu  of  a  special  meeting 
as  proposed  by  the  Ex.  Com. 

LocKFORD  Grange  expects  tp  return  Washington 
Grange  a  visit  February  20th. 


The  Noble  Cause  of  the  Grange. 

The  following  was  read  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Hayden  before 
Washington  (Oregon)  Grange,  February  8th  : 

"Some  say  '  one  cannot  be  a  Granger  and  be  a  Chris- 
tian.' Others  say  '  we  must  mingle  with  all  sorts  of  people 
if  we  join  the  Grange,'  this  has  been  said  to  me.  Now,  if 
the  good  people  who  say  those  things  knew  what  our  obli- 
gations are,  they  would  know  that  even  it  they  did  see  a 
black  sheep  in  the  flock,  that  it  is  not  simply  because  he  or 
she  is  a  Granger.  And  where  will  they  find  an  organiza- 
tion of  any  kind,  even  a  church,  with  no  black  sheep? 

"  But,  my  dear  brothers  and  sisters,  if  we  are  more  care- 
ful to  study  the  real  weight  of  our  obligations  and  live  up 
to  them  as  near  as  possible,  perhaps  we  may  induce  our 
should  be  friends  to  think  differently,  and  perhaps  our 
work  would  be  more  prosperous;  if  we  will,  we  can  live  up 
to  the  mark. 

"  We  should  be  very  careful  whom  we  admit  to  our  Or- 
der, for,  if  a  worthy  person  sees  an  unworthy  person  admit- 
ted, the  worthy  one  will  most  likely  stay  out. 

"  Just  think  what  a  noble  cause  is  ours,  and  it  requires  a 
noble  and  determined  mind,  as  well  as  a  strong  and  deter- 
mined will,  on  the  part  of  every  one  of  us,  to  accomplish 
the  good  work  well  begun.  So,  let  us  all  lift  and  pull  to- 
gether, shoulder  to  shoulder,  hand  and  hand,  not  waiting  one 
for  another.  In  so  doing,  our  work  will  be  accomplished 
harmoniously,  and  with  ease  and  pleasure,  especially  if  the 
work  is  well  spiced  with  fun,  as  is  our  wont,  for  amusement 
is  as  cheeiing  as  music,  and  music  cheers  the  poor  soldier 
through  the  hottest  battle. 

"  If  we  do  this,  we  will,  some  day  in  the  not  distant  fu- 
ture, see  that  we  have  won  a  glorious  victory  in  lifting  a 
burdensome  yoke  from  off  the  necks  of  millions  of  poor 
white  slaves  to  monopoly,  and  I  fancy  we  will  have  done 
almost  as  noble  a  work  as  that  of  freeing  the  colored 
slaves,  without  having  to  put  ourselves  up  fox  a  target  to  be 
shot  at,  or  live  on  half  rations.  No,  indeed,  we  have  plenty 
to  eat  and  the  most  of  us  pleasant  and  comfortable  homes; 
why,  then,  can  we  not  make  a  little  sacrifice  for  the  future 
happiness  of  the  farmer,  "  the  man  who  feeds  us  all." 


Sixth  Degree  Certificates 

Recently,  seventy-six  certificates  for  the  Degree  of  Flora 
were  mailed  to  members  who  received  the  Sixth  Degree  at 
the  State  Grange  in  Haywards.  Where  there  were  two  or 
more  in  the  Grange,  the  certificates  were  mailed  to  the 
secretary  of  the  subordinate  Grange.  If  any  have  failed  to 
receive  their  certificates,  they  are  requested  to  notify  the 
secretary  of  the  State  Grange. 

Death  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ristine. — Memorial  reso- 
lutions have  been  received  from  the  Committee  of  Potter 
Valley  Grange  (Laura  B.  Sierby,  H.  P.  McGee  and  W. 
Kilbourne)  on  the  death  of  "  Grandma  Ristine,"  who  died 
on  the  nth  of  January  last,  at  the  age  of  79  years.  The 
members  of  Potter  Valley  Grange  deeply  sympathize  with 
the  relatives  in  their  sad  bereavement  by  the  loss  of  one 
whose  cheerful  face  and  voice  will  be  greatly  missed. 

Southern  Coast  Granges. — Hon.  Geo.  Steele,  of 
Arroyo  Grande  Grange,  in  letter  of  Feb.  15th,  says:  "Our 
Grange  will  do  all  that  it  can  to  assist  the  work  in  this  por- 
tion of  the  State."  Bro.  Steele  suggests  that  the  special 
meetings  be  held  so  as  to  allow  the  visiting  officer  to  meet 
the  Granges  on  consecutive  days  through  Monterey  to  San 
Luis  Obispo  county.  Arroyo  Grande  is  nearest  to  the 
southernmost  Grange  now  in  the  State,  viz.,  Carpinteria, 
in  Santa  Barbara  Co. 


New  Secretary. — On  account  of  poor  health  and  in- 
creased business  cares,  C.  E.  Mack,  Jr.,  the  able  and  effi- 
cient Secretary  of  Sacramento  Grange,  has  resigned  his 
position.  Our  readers  are  under  many  obligations  to  Bro. 
Mack  for  his  inimitable  Grange  reports  and  correspon- 
dence. We  hope  that  with  improved  health  he  will  soon 
write  for  our  columns  again.  Elmer  G.  McMullen,  Bro. 
Mack's  successor,  we  hope  will  favor  us  with  items  of 
interest. 

Special  Meetings.  —  About  thirty  Granges  have 
answered  the  circular  sent  them  regarding  holding  a 
special  meeting  soon.  With  two  or  three  exceptions  each 
has  expressed  a  desire  to  have  a  special  meeting  to  be  at- 
tended by  some  State  officer.  The  letters  received  are 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  Worthy  Master,  who  will  in  due 
time  arrange  for  the  contemplated  visits.  Early  word  is 
now  desired  from  the  rest. 


On  Jan.  30th  Representative  Davis,  an  Alliance  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  Kansas,  introduced  a  bill  authoriz- 
ing the  erection  of  the  postoffice  buildings  in  places  of 
more  than  3000  inhabitants,  and  in  places  of  less  popula- 
tion where  such  place  is  a  county  seat,  the  building  is  to 
cost  not  less  than  $6000  nor  more  than  $50,000.  In  the 
second  stories  of  the  buildings  there  shall  be  public 
libraries. 

Wisconsin  Visitors.— L.  F.  Rogers,  of  Milton  Junction, 
Wis.,  and  wife,  old  neighbors  of  S.  C.  Carr,  P.  M.  of  Wis- 
consin State  Grange,  recently  visited  Temescal  Grange. 
The  fraternal  greeting  was  enjoyed  by  all.  Bro.  and  Sis- 
ter Rogers,  who  have  been  visiting  their  son.  Dr.  D.  W. 
Rogers,  of  Oakland,  started  home  via.  the  Southern  route, 
intending  to  call  on  Dr.  E.  S.  and  Jennie  C.  Carr  at  Pasa- 
dena. 

Bates  De  Hart,  P.  M.,  Hollister,  had  a  serious  break- 
down lately,  crushing  his  foot  and  several  ribs.  He  writes 
in  good  grit  and  with  satisfaction  to  friends,  that  they 
may  expect  him  at  the  next  State  Grange  session  in  San 
Jose. 

J.  E.  Reamer,  librarian  of  the  W.  P.  C.  Association  of 
San  Francisco,  appreciatively  returns  acknowledgment  for* 
copy  of  annual  proceedings  of  the  State  Grange,  which  has 
been  placed  in  the  library. 


Worthy  Master  Davis  writes,  Feb.  15th  :  "I  go  to 
Sebastopol  Grange  on  the  20th.  Santa  Rosa  Grange  gives 
a  social  Friday  night  for  the  benefit  of  their  piano  fund. 
Am  very  busy  with  farm  and  vineyard  work." 


Further  Grange  Matter  will  be  found  on  page  170 
of  this  issue,  in  Bro.  Amos  Adam's  address  on  "  The 
Grange  and  Its  Relation  to  Class  Legislation." 


J^ARMERS'  ^^^bblANGE. 


A  Statement  From  the  National  Secretary. 

Men  often  speak  when  their  utterances  are  the  legitimate 
offspring  of  their  wishes.  Some  say  that  the  Farmers' 
Alliance  is  going  to  pieces  because  it  is  favoring  the  Peo- 
ple's party;  others  say  it  is  going  to  pieces  because  some 
are  trying  to  hold  it  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  old  parties, 
but  the  facts,  as  they  are  coming  to  my  office  every  day, 
prove  that  both  are  wrong.  By  observing  closely,  I  find 
that  we  have  men  in  our  Order  who  would  gradly  see  it 
sink  into  oblivion  if  thereby  their  individual  political  for- 
tunes could  be  built  up.  Beware  of  the  men  who  are  howl- 
ing themselves  hoarse  to  prove  that  the  Alliance  should 
stay  in  the  Democratic  or  republican  parties  to  accomplish 
its  purposes,  and  be  equally  guarded  against  a  similar  class 
who  would  have  you  believe  that  the  only  road  to  success 
is  for  the  Alliance  to  go  into  the  People's  party. 

When  a  man  talks  party,  give  him  a  deaf  ear,  but  when 
he  talks  reform  as  laid  down  in  the  Ocala  demands,  listen 
to  him  and  aid  him  in  every  possible  way,  for  this  is  the 
duty  of  every  good  Alliance  man.  As  an  organization,  let 
us  quit  talking  party  and  spend  all  our  time  and  energies 
in  educating  the  people,  and  when  education  has  done  its 
perfect  work,  we  need  have  no  fears,  for  the  people  are  de- 
termined to  take  care  of  the  party  that  takes  care  of  their 
principles.  Reports  from  the  County  Alliance  meetings 
all  over  the  country  are  very  encouraging.  Every  mail 
brings  the  cheering  news  that  "Our  county  is  solid  for  the 
Ocala  demands,  and  we  will  not  vote  for  any  man  or  party 
that  does  not  adopt  them."  I  am  also  very  much  gratified 
at  the  way  the  Sub  Alliances  are  responding  to  the  call 
for  a  "propaganda  fund."  It  is  coming  from  every  Sta  e  in 
amounts  ranging  from  fifty  cents  to  ten  dollars.  This  fund 
will  enable  us  to  push  the  work  of  education  as  it  has  never 
been  before,  and  good  will  inevitably  result. 

Face  to  the  front  and  pass  it  down  the  line,  that  by  the 
help  of  God  we  are  in  the  Alliance  to  stay  till  victory 
perches  upon  our  banner  and  the  people  get  relief.  Fra- 
ternally, 1.  H.  Turner, 

Sec'y  N.  F.  A.  &  I.  U. 


Alliance  Cooperation. 

Los  Angeles  Farmer, 

The  members  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance  in  this  section 
are  getting  ready  to  work  out  their  cooperative  plans,  and 
yesterday  articles  of  incorporation  were  filed  in  the  county 
clerk's  office  for  the  Alliance  Cooperative  Exchange.  The 
design  of  the  new  exchange  is  to  provide  ways  and  means 
for  the  handling  and  disposing  of  the  products  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Farmers'  Alliance  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  exchange  will  erect  factories  for  canning  and  drying 
fruits,  and  store  houses  for  the  storing  of  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles, and  such  other  establishments  as  may  be  required. 
They  will  conduct  a  commission  merchant  business  and 
make  all  arrangements  for  the  shipment  of  the  farm  prod- 
ucts of  the  members. 

The  principal  place  of  business  of  the  exchange  will  be  lo- 
cated in  Los  Angeles.  The  following  board  of  directors  have 
been  elected  for  the  exchange:  Thomas  Wardall,  Duarte; 
Jacob  K.  Bashen,  Covina;  W.  H.  Carlin,  Colegrove; 
Joseph  Lucas,  Compton;  J.  W.  Hains.  The  new  exchange 
will  commence  operations  as  soon  as  possible. 


Los  Angeles  Alliance  Resolutions. 

The  Los  Angeles  Alliance  adopted  the  following  resolu- 
tions at  its  last  meeting: 

Whereas,  We  are  bound  together  for  self-protection  against  tlie 
ward  strikers,  politicians  and  money  kings, 

Resolved,  That  this  County  Citizens'  Alliance  indorses  the  action  of 
Judge  Wallace  in  his  noble  effort  to  see  crime  where  it  justly  belongs, 
regardless  of  rich  or  poor,  and  believe  him  to  be  a  true,  honest  and 
impartial  judge  and  worthy  of  our  confidence  and  esteem,  and 

Whereas,  Marion  Cannon,  President  of  the  California  State 
Farmers'  Alliance,  has  raised  his  voice  in  warning  against  the  gigantic 
conspiracy  known  as  the  Nicaragua  canal  scheme,  and 

Whereas,  It  would  rob  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  of  over 
one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  to  build  up  a  gang  of  money  kings. 

Resolved,  That  this  County  Central  Citizens'  Alliance  of  Los  An- 
geles county  hereby  indorses  the  action  of  President  Cannon  in  de- 
nouncing this  gigantic  scheme. 


President  Cannon's  Story. 

At  an  Alliance  meeting  held  last  Saturday  night  in 
Avenue  schoolhouse,  reported  in  the  Ventura  Democrat  of 
the  1 2th  inst..  President  Cannon  told  the  following  story: 
"An  old  darkey  down  South,  got  religion  in  the  intens- 
est  form,  and  in  obedience  to  that  spirit  was  on  his  way 
to  church  one  evening,  when  in  the  midst  of  his  pious 
meditations  he  espied  a  few  fat  turkeys  roosting  low  on 
some  limbs  hard  by.  When  he  got  home  from  "  meetin  " 
he  spent  a  long  and  laborious  hour  supplicating  the  good 
Lord  to  bring  him  one  of  those  fowls,  but  nary  a  bird  came. 
He  then  took  a  new  tack  and  prayed  more  fervently  than 
ever  that  the  blessed  Lord  would  direct  him  to  the  roost  in 
his  dreams  and  enable  him  to  secure  one,  and  as  he  him- 
self expressed  it,  "de  very  next  morning  dat  turkey  was  in 
de  cellar." 


State  Secretary  Barbee  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance 
states  that  from  one  to  six  Alliances  are  being  organized  in 
this  State  a  day.  The  total  number  of  Alliances  in  Cal- 
ifornia now  reaches  a  total  of  524. 


Feb.  20  1892. 
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CALIFORNIA. 
Butte. 

An  Old  Orchard. —Gridley  Herald:  George  and  Prescott 
Thresher's  father  settled  here  in  1852,  and  here  the  "  boys  " 
have  lived  ever  since  their  birth.  The  elder  Thresher  was 
only  possessed  of  a  comparatively  small  tract  of  land,  but  hp 
made  the  location  and  his  sons  have  profited  thereby.  Now  a 
splendid  farm  of  750  acres  is  under  their  control.  The  home 
is  built  near  the  river  upon  high  ground  and  is  surrounded  by 
magnificent  trees,  both  native  and  foreign.  One  of  the  first 
orchards  in  the  country  was  set  out,  now  many  years  ago. 
Pear  trees,  now  old,  are  bearing  heavily,  some  of  them  from 
600  to  1000  pounds  to  the  tree,  proving  the  adaptability  of  soil 
and  climate.  The  Threshers  have  some  60  acres  in  fruit  trees, 
including  an  olive  orchard  of  15  acres,  three  years  planted. 
Twenty-five  acres  are  in  pears  only  a  year  or  two  planted.  To 
show  the  quality  of  the  land,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  ground 
between  the  pear  trees  was  planted  "to  potatoes  last  year,  turn- 
ing off  2100  sacks,  which  shows  pretty  well  for  a  half  crop.  Not 
far  from  the  house  may  be  found  the  oldest  olive  tree  in  all  the 
country  round  about.  It  is  extremely  thrifty  and  filled  with 
truit.  A  Hermosa  orange  tree  stands  near,  pretty  well  filled 
with  fruit,  healthy  and  bright,  although  it  has  had  no  extra 
attention.  A  small  "  patch  "  of  blackberries  of  extremely  vig- 
orous growth  serves  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  anything  grows 
with  great  luxuriance  here.  Prunes,  peaches,  apricots,  walnuts, 
almonds,  may  be  seen,  all  adding  their  testimony  to  the  same 
effect. 

Favobable  fob  Good  Crops. — Oroville  Register :  A  farmer 
who  has  been  growing  grain  in  this  valley  for  many  years  says 
the  outlook  this  year  is  for  an  excellent  crop.  The  cold  weather 
is  causing  the  grain  to  stool  out,  and  there  will  not  be  the 
rank  growth  of  straw  there  was  last  season.  He  asserts  that 
when  the  grain  grows  very  vigorously  the  heads  do  not  fill  out 
and  the  yield  of  grain  is  "considerably  less  than  during  seasons 
when  the  growth  of  straw  is  only  mediiim. 

Fresno. 

UsisQ  Gypsum  fob  Fertilizing. — Fresno  Califomian :  Some 
of  the  colonists  of  Central  and  Washington  Colonies,  whose 
lands  have  become  too  strongly  impregnated  with  alkali,  are 
trying  the  experiment  of  hauling  gypsum  from  the  Coast 
Range,  about  45  miles  distant.  Gypsum  is  found  in  great 
quantity  in  the  coast  mountains,  and  may  be  had  for  the 
mere  hauling  away,  and  being  such  an  excellent  neutralizer 
ofthepvil  effects  of  strong  alkali,  and  a  first-class  fertilizer 
even  where  no  alkali  exists,  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  experi- 
ment of  hauling  it  by  teams  will  prove  profitable  to  those  who 
are  able  to  do  their  own  teaming.  Freight  rates  are  too  high 
to  justify  bringing  gypsum  out  on  the  Huron  branch  of  the 
Southern  Pacific. 

Kern. 

RosEDALE  Grain  Notes. — Cor.  Bakersfield  Californian  :  It  is 
said  that  from  5000  to  6000  acres  of  land  in  this  vicinity  have 
been  seeded  to  wheat  this  season,  upon  which  the  recent  rain 
has  had  a  most  beneficial  effect.  The  sprouts  have  taken  a 
fair  start,  and  so  have  wild  flowers. 

Figs  AND  Fbost. — C.  Brower  in  Bakersfield  Echo:  I  notice 
in  your  last  issue  the  discouragement  of  Mr.  L.  S.  Harmon,  in 
the  Rosedale  district,  over  the  loss  of  his  young  fig  trees  by 
frost,  and  his  conclusion  to  replace  them  with  a  hardier  fruit. 
This  is  a  mistake,  so  far  as  his  fear  of  the  non-adaptability  of 
the  fig  to  the  climate  is  concerned.  It  is  no  new  thing  to  have 
young  figs  killed  by  frost  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  and  still 
there  is  no  place  where  the  fig  is  more  satisfactory  in  growth 
and  fruiting.  The  writer  has  in  his  grounds  adjoining  Bakers- 
field a  number  of  very  large  fig  trees,  some  15  years  of  age, 
which  bear  regularly  immense  crops  of  fruit,  and  still  he  found 
it  necessary  to  protect  them  slightly  for  the  first  year  or  two. 
He  has  also  a  five-acre  orchard  planted  on  the  warmer  lands  of 
Rosedale,  which,  like  our  friend  Harmon's,  were  killed  to  the 
ground  by  the  unexoected  severity  of  the  present  winter,  but 
he  will  by  no  means  abandon  them  for  this  reason.  They  will 
spring  up  readily  from  the  root  and  make  a  splendid  growth 
next  summer,  and  he  will  then  take  the  precaution  of  pro- 
tecting them  during  the  following  winter.  This  is  a  very 
simple  and  inexpensive  matter;  a  mere  handful  of  tules  or 
flags,  lied  around  the  bodies,  or  on  the  sunny  side,  will  carry 
them  through  safely,  and  the  slight  freezing,  if  any,  at  the  tips 
of  the  limbs,  will  work  no  injury. 

Los  Angeles. 

Crop  PROSPEcrrs. —  L.  A.  Herald:  We  have  interviewed  a 
number  of  leading  farmers  in  order  to  get  their  views  about  the 
agricultural  outlook.  They  all  declared  that  the  rains  have 
come  at  a  time  when  they  would  do  the  most  good,  and  that 
the  yield  of  the  field  and  the  orchard  ought  to  be  phenomenally 
large  this  season.  There  might,  in  some  places,  be  a  shortage 
of  the  acreage  of  grain  planted,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
planting  dry  soil  early  in  the  season;  but  whatever  shortage 
there  might  be  on  that  account,  would  be  more  than  made  up 
by  the  fullness  of  the  crop  sure  to  be  harvested.  Mr.  Freeman, 
who  is  among  our  very  largest  grain  farmers,  says  that  the 
Sausal  Redondo  and  theCentinela  ranches  will  have  nearly  the 
usual  number  of  acres  planted,  while  there  will  be  a  consider- 
able acreage  of  volunteer  grain  that  can  be  depended  upon  for 
half  a  crop. 

Napa. 

ViTicuLTDRAL  NoTES. — St.  Helena  Star:  Storehouse-keeper 
E.  8.  Gridley,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the  St.  Helena  bonded 
warehouse  during  the  past  month,  has  kindly  furnished  us 
with  the  following  recapitulation  of  business  transacted  there: 
Brandy  on  hand  January  1st,  72,296  gallons;  received  from 
other  distilleries,  5,149;  withdrawn,  tax  paid,  2,078;  loss  allowed 
on  tax-paid  brandy,  191;  transferred  to  other  warehouses,  3,131; 
balance  on  hand,  62,045.  We  are  credibly  informed  that  J. 
H.  Wheeler  has  just  sold  nearly  9000  gallons  of  the  brandy, 
from  the  San  Francisco  bonded  warehouse,  half  in  barrels  and 
the  remainder  in  half-barrels,  to  a  New  York  firm  for  52i  cents 
per  gallon.  This  is  certainly  encouraging  news  and  should  be 
an  incentive  to  our  wine  men  to  hold  on  to  their  wine  and 
brandy  for  the  good  prices  which  are  inevitable.  The  San 
Francisco  paf)ers  ref)ort  that  92,,')00  gallons  of  brandy  left  that 
city  Saturday  for  Hamburg,  Germany.  Our  brandies  are  fast 
coming  into  great  demand  in  foreign  countries. 

Orange. 

Ikvbstioatino  Fruit  Pbsts.— Santa  Ana  Blade:  Newton  B. 
Pierce,  Special  Agent  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  says 
investigatif  ns  of  the  grape  disease  show  that  cuttings  made 
from  diseased  trees  show  disease  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
contained  in  the  parent  stock.  As  a  consequence,  the  healthy 
parent  vine  will  give  a  better  cutting,  and  proportionate  suc- 
cess to  a  new  vineyard  will  result.  Great  pains  should  be  taken 
in  procuring  cuttings  in  a  region  where  the  disease  does  not 
already  exist.  In  many  instances,  viticulturisti  gather  cut- 
tings from  different  localities,  and  due  care  should  always  be 
taken  to  the  health  of  the  vines  from  which  the  cuttings  are 
taken.  This  object  is  not  always  kept  in  view,  and  with  bad 
resuHs.  The  professor  is  engaged  in  a  study  of  the  fig  disease. 
The  fruit  is  found  U>  ferment  both  on  the  tree  and  on  the  dry- 
ing board.   Especially  ia  this  found  to  be  the  case  when  the 


soil  is  damp  and  wet,  and  where  the  trees  have  received  too 
much  irrigation.  The  direct  cause  of  this  fermentation  is 
found  to  be  yeast  contained  in  the  fig,  and  the  indirect  cause  is 
ascribed  to  moisture,  which  affects  the  sugar  of  the  fruit  and 
produces  fermentation.  The  professor  displayed  cuts  of  figs  on 
the  branch  and  on  the  drying  board,  in  which  is  displayed  the 
different  stages  of  fermentation  produced  by  incubation  of 
yeast,  and  the  study  of  the  process  is  a  most  interesting  one. 
All  these  experiments  are  being  constantly  carried  on  by  Pro- 
fessor Pierce,  and  the  results  cannot  help  but  be  of  the  utmost 
use  to  the  Department,  and  a  great  aid  to  the  future  extermina- 
tion of  diseases  that  have  been  detrimental  to  the  successful 
cultivation  of  the  grape  and  other  fruits  in  this  country. 

Sacramento. 

Suggesting  Dates  for  Main  Racing  Circuit. — Sacramento 
Bee:  At  the  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  it  being  developed  that  individual  members  of  the 
board  having  been  spoken  to  by  the  directors  of  the  various 
Agricultural  District  Associations  in  the  main  racing  circuit, 
on  the  subject  of  suggesting  a  schedule  whereby  such  associations 
that  have  pavilion  displays  could  be  accommodated  by  dates 
which  would  enable  them  to  encourage  exhibits  in  this  depart- 
ment, it  was  ordered,  on  motion  of  Director  LaRue,  that  the 
State  Board — merely  as  a  suggestion — present  the  following 
schedule  of  dates  :  San  Jose,  August  1st  to  6th;  Oakland,  Au- 
gust 8th  to  13th;  Napa,  August  15th  to  20th;  Petaluma,  Augu.st 
29th  to  September  3rd;  State  Fair,  September  5th  to  17th;  Stock- 
ton, September  19th  to  24th;  Fresno,  September  26th  to  Octo- 
ber 1st. 

Fruit  Pests  Decreasing. — Sacramento  News:  State  Inspector 
Alexander  Craw  of  San  Francisco  came  down  from  Marysville 
and  spent  the  last  three  days  in  visiting  various  nursery  firms 
and  inspecting  their  stock.  Mr.  Craw  reports  a  great  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  fruit  trees  in  this  locality,  and  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  it  would  only  be  a  matter  of  a  short 
time  when  insect  pests  would  be  driven  from  the  orchards  of 
the  Sacramento  valley.  Several  large  orchards  were  visited  on 
the  river.  Among  them  were  a  number  of  pear  orchards  which 
a  few  years  ago  did  not  produce  enough  salable  fruit  to  pay 
expenses,  but  with  the  introduction  of  improved  spray- 
ing solutions  the  trees  have  been  cleansed  of  vermin,  and  last 
year  yielded  enormous  crops.  Mr.  Craw  found  the  trees  per- 
fectly clean  and  bright  and  in  a  vigorous  condition.  The  new 
growth,  heretofore  very  small,  was  in  some  instances  suflicient 
to  give  the  tree  an  entire  new  top.  He  gives  it  as  his  opinion 
that  the  orchards  on  the  river  never  were  in  better  condition 
to  insure  a  large  crop  of  fine  fruit  than  now.  A  marked  pros- 
perity among  the  fruit  growers  was  also  noticeable  over  that  of 
a  few  years  ago.  The  same  favorable  condition  of  affairs  was 
found  about  Marysville  and  other  northern  points  visited. 

San  Bernardino. 

Beet-Planting. — Chino  CItampion:  The  weather  is  now  first 
class,  and  the  soil  could  not  be  in  better  condition  for  farm 
work.  In  fact,  the  prospects  for  the  farmers  never  looked 
brighter  than  they  do  now.  Four  beet  seeders  have  been  kept 
busy  this  weelr,  and  there  are  now  about  300  acres  planted  to 
beets.  Planting  will  now  go  steadily  on  at  the  rate  of  at  least 
300  acres  per  week  until  the  entire  4000  acres  are  planted.  Mr. 
Gird's  steam  plow  is  at  work,  plowing  about  35  acres  every 
day,  besides  a  number  of  teams  and  gang  plows,  which  are 
plowing  about  an  equal  amount.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ani- 
mated scenes  one  can  look  upon  on  a  ranch  nowadays,  to  see 
the  numerous  teams  on  gang  plows,  the  steam  plow  turning  up 
the  soil  and  a  number  of  beet  seeders  placing  the  seed  in  the 
ground  at  the  rate  of  about  60  acres  per  day.  By  daylight  every 
morning  the  ranch  hands  are  astir,  and  soon  the  heavy  draft 
teams  are  at  work  on  the  plows  and  seeders.  These  farming  op- 
erations are  much  more  extensive  than  those  on  any  other  sin- 
gle ranch  in  California  where  intense  cultivation  is  employed. 
The  first  planting  of  a  few  acres  is  now  well  up  and  about 
ready  for  thinning.  As  soon  as  this  work  commences  in  earn- 
est, Chino  will  again  be  the  liveliest  place  in  Southern  Califor- 
nia, and  so  continue  throughout  the  season. 

San  Diego. 

Silk  Culture. — San  Diegan:  In  a  circular  issued  by  the  La- 
dies' Silk  Culture  Society  of  San  Diego  county,  the  following 
statement  is  made:  '  A  mulberry  orchard  of  one  acre  may  con- 
tain 1210  trees.  The  second  and  third  years  they  will  support 
some  worms,  and  the  fourth  year  one  acre,  well  cared  for,  will 
support  the  worms  hatched  from  six  and  one-half  ounces  of 
eggs  (40,000  to  the  ounce),  and  yield  a  net  profitof  $226.25  if  the 
cocoons  are  sold.  If  they  are  converted  into  silk  the  acre  will 
net  $357.50,  allowing  $1.50  per  day  to  each  laborer  except  the 
reeler.  In  this  State  the  regular  wages  paid  for  reeling  is  $40 
per  month.  An  expert  can  reel  one  pound  of  16  ounces  per 
day.  The  mulberry  tree  should  be  pruned  low  every  year  after 
the  warm  season  is  over,  i.  e.,  in  June.  They  are  a  clean,  long- 
lived,  healthy  tree.  The  roots  strike  deep  into  the  ground. 
They  bear  two  crops  of  leaves  yearly.  There  are  many  varie- 
ties. The  Morus  Multicaulis  is  the  best  for  early  feeding,  as  it 
comes  out  first  in  the  spring.  The  Morus  Alba  furnishes  the 
best  silk.  The  Morus  Tartarica  (or  White  Russian)  furnishes  a 
strong  silk.  All  kinds  of  mulberry  grow  rapidly  here,  either  as 
orchard  or  forest  trees.  The  orchard  is  best  for  silk  culture,  re- 
quiring less  labor  in  securing  the  leaves,  and  yielding  more  to 
the  acre.  They  do  not  require  as  much  irrigation  as  most 
other  trees." 

Solano. 

Reclaimed  Land.— Rio  Vista  Cor.  Dixon  Tribune:  A  number 
of  prominent  farmers  from  this  and  other  counties  have  recently 
inspected  the  new  reclamation  district  and  thej'  are  unanimous 
in  the  belief  that  when  the  directors  have  accomplished  what 
they  have  set  out  to  do,  they  will  have  a  veritable  Eden  within 
their  levee  walls.  The  land  cannot  be  excelled  for  productive- 
ness in  the  world,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  keep  it  clear  from 
water.  The  reclamation  operations  will  cost  a  vast  sum,  but 
the  farmers  will  be  able  to  recoup  themselves  in  two  seasons' 
crops. 

Crop  Prospects. — Tribune:  There  is  some  complaint  among 
the  farmers  on  account  of  the  light  rains,  but  the  general  im- 
pression seems  to  be  that  the  rainfall  will  be  ample  to  insure  a 
crop.  The  grain  is  looking  well  and  with  the  usual  spring 
showers  there  need  be  no  cause  for  apprehension.  The  tule 
farmers,  as  well  as  those  living  on  the  higher  lands,  have  sown 
a  larger  area  than  usual  this  year.  If  even  a  fair  crop  is  ob- 
tained there  will  be  a  larger  quantity  of  grain  in  the  country 
than  in  ordinary  years.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  farmers  of 
northern  Solano  have  not  as  yet  any  cause  for  complaint. 
Sutter. 

Orchard  Notes. — Yuba  City  Farmer:  The  season  is  opening 
for  grafting  and  from  indications  there  will  be  considerable 
work  of  that  kind  done  this  season.  New  varieties  of  fruit 
coming  in  and  creating  a  preference  in  the  market  for  the  same, 
the  fruit  growers  find  it  more  profitable  to  cut  down  large  trees 
of  varieties  not  exactly  suited  for  large  profit,  and  graft  on  the 
new  varieties.  In  the  line  of  peaches  the  grafting  this  season 
will  run  mostly  to  the  Orange,  Phillips  and  Runyon  Clings. 
There  will  be  a  large  amount  of  grafting  done  in  some  of  tne 
large  vineyards  where  wine  and  table  grapes  will  be  cut  back 
and  the  seedless  raisin  varieties  grafted.  The  demand  for  spray- 
ing material  is  gieat  this  year  as  every  orchardist  is  alive  to  his 
own  interests  and  understands  that  he  must  take  action  to 
destroy  th«  injurious  pests  that  are  attacking  the  fruit  trees. 


The  thorough  work  done  in  this  line  last  season  has  about 
eradicated  the  scale  from  many  of  the  larger  orchards,  and  al- 
though only  a  few  trees  are  found  infested  in  many  orcliards, 
all  the  trees  are  thoroughly  sprayed  to  leave  no  room  for  a 
doubt  as  to  their  healthy  condition.  The  orchards  in  this 
vicinity  certainly  show  the  benefiting  effects  of  the  spraying. 
Our  enterprising  nurseryman,  Jas.  T.  Bogue,  who  is  alive  to 
the  present  situation  regarding  the  necessity  of  eradicating  in- 
jurious pests  and  insects  detrimental  to  the  fruit  interests,  on 
last  Tuesday  burned  the  entire  lot  of  Simon  plum  trees  recently 
quarantined  by  the  County  Horticultural  Commissioners  as 
being  infested  by  the  Eastern  peach  root  borer.  There  were 
1900  trees  in  the  consignment.  Mr.  Bogue  is  to  be  commended 
for  his  prompt  action. 

Sonoma. 

Dried  Fruit  for  London. — Sebastopol  Times:  As  represent- 
ative of  Sonoma  county  at  the  citrus  fair  held  recently  at  Au- 
burn, Placer  county,  Mrs.  F.  Purrington  gave  2.50  pounds  of 
dried  fruit  to  be  sent  by  the  board  of  trade  to  London,  England, 
as  samples,  with  a  view  to  opening  a  market  there  for  California 
dried  fruits.  Mrs.  Purrington  visited  this  place  Friday  in  that 
interest.  Messrs.  G.  W.  Huntly,  C.  Wightman  and  others  re- 
sponded liberally,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  more  than  the 
promised  amount  will  be  donated. 

Tulare. 

Farming  on  a  Laboe  Scale. — Vi.salia  Times:  J.  J.  Cairns  of 
Lindsay  is  planting  18,000 acres  to  wheat  this  season.  In  order 
to  give  our  readers  some  idea  as  to  the  size  of  this  ranch,  we 
will  say  that  it  only  lacks  1306  acres  of  being  as  much  land  as 
was  cultivated  to  wheat  in  18S7  in  the  States  of  Nevada,  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  The  following  in- 
formation was  given  by  Mr.  Cairns,  and  will  prove  interesting: 
When  the  first  rain  fell  about  the  18th  of  December  Mr.  Cairns 
had  4000  acres  of  grain  sown.  Since  that  time  he  had  plowed 
and  planted  up  to  February  5th  about  12,000  acres.  He  is 
working  65  men  and  320  head  of  mules  and  horses.  By  the 
latter 'part  of  this  week  he  will  finish  sowing,  as  he  plows  about 
300  acres  a  day.  The  men  are  boarded  and  lodged  at  three 
camps  located  conveniently  to  the  land  that  is  being  plowed. 
At  one  of  tt  ese  camps  he  has  a  canvas  barn  in  which  he  keeps 
150  head  of  horses.  It  requires  the  services  of  a  bookkeeper  to 
look  after  the  accounts,  while  three  blacksmiths  are  kept  busy 
during  the  planting  and  harvesting  season.  Mr.  Cairns  does 
not  summer  fallow  any  of  his  land, planting  it  all  every  winter. 
Harvesting  usually  begins  about  the  15th  of  June,  but  some 
seasons  it  is  commenced  as  early  as  the  25th  of  May.  Mr. 
Cairns  will  gather  the  grain  from  his  18,000  acres  this  year  with 
two  steam  harvesters,  which  make  a  cut  of  26  feet  each,  and 
a  horse  power  harvester,  which  cuts  16  feet.  In  addition  to 
these  he  has  15  header  wagons.  It  takes  about  the  same  num- 
ber of  men  and  horses  to  harvest  the  crop  that  it  does  to  put  it 
in.  In  1890  Mr.  Cairns  was  five  months  and  15  days  harvest- 
ing 18,000  acres.  Mr.  Cairns  says  :  "The  farmers  are  putting  their 
land  in  better  condition  this  year  than  I  have  ever  seen  them 
do  before,  and  the  season  so  far  has  been  better  and  the  out- 
look to-day  is  more  flattering  for  a  good  crop  than  I  have  ever 
seen  since  I  have  lived  in  Tulare  county."  Mr.  Cairns  is  keep- 
ing a  close  account  of  the  cost  of  planting  his  crop,  and  will 
also  know  exactly  what  it  costs  to  harvest  it. 

Farm  and  Orchard  Notes  at  Eureka. — Cor.  Hanford  Sen- 
tinel: The  Solano  Fruit  Farm  is  looking  well  under  the  new 
management.  Messrs.  Dunlap  and  Porter  are  making  every 
stroke  count  one,  and  the  ranch  looks  as  if  the  managers  un- 
derstood their  biz.  J.  G.  Mackey  is  through  sowing  grain,  and 
has  men  and  teams  now  on  the  roads.  He  will  have  them  all 
in  good  order  before  he  leaves  them,  -jieorge  Tomer  is  in  the 
vineyard  business  this  year.  He  has  Mr.  Jacob's  vineyard  on 
the  Wilson  ranch  partly  pruned  and  plowed,  and  is  this  week 
on  a  vineyard  near  Lemoore. 

Yolo. 

A  New  Dairy. — Democrat:  C.  P.  Balzaii,  who  recently  dis- 
posed of  his  dairy  to  Johnson  Bros.,  will  again  engage  in  busi- 
ness. This  time  he  will  devote  his  attention  to  butter-making, 
and  will  start  a  dairy  on  his  farm  in  Willow  Oak  Park.  He 
has  already  erected  a  large  brick  milkhouse,  and  will  purchase 
the  latest  improved  devices  for  manufacturing  butter  out  of 
pure,  rich  cream.  The  dairy  will  be  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
State. 

Rain  Notes. — Woodland  Democrat:  Farmers  in  the  southern 
portion  of  the  county  inform  us  that  they  have  not  yet  re- 
ceived sntficient  rainfall  to  make  the  land  plow  well,  while 
those  in  the  northern  part  say  that  they  have  had  all  they  want 
for  the  present. 

Crop  Prospects. — Democrat:  Many  men  who  have  studied 
the  situation  say  that  Yolo  will  have  an  average  crop,  no  mat- 
ter whether  the  season  be  a  dry  or  a  wet  one.  If  it  is  a  dry 
season,  the  tule  farmers— and  there  are  many  of  them — will 
have  a  big  harvest.  If  the  usual  amount  of  rain  falls,  the 
farmers  on  the  highlands  will  have  abundant  crops.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  have  a  heavy  rainfall  without  drowning  out  the  tule 
farmers,  if  the  precipitation  is  properly  distributed  throughout 
the  remainder  of  the  season.  In  that  event,  both  the  highland 
and  the  tule  farmers  will  strike  it  rich. 

High  Freights  against  the  Raisin  Industry. — Woodland 
Democrat:  Mrs.  G.  G.  Briggs,  who  owns  the  largest  raisin  vine- 
yards in  Yolo  and  Solano  counties,  has  just  returned  from 
Fresno  county,  and  is  not  in  a  hopeful  frame  of  mind  over  the 
outlook  for  the  raisin  industry.  High  freights  and  low  prices 
have  made  the  season  very  unprofitable.  During  her  visit  in 
Fresno  county,  she  met  many  people  engaged  in  the  industry 
who  are  much  discouraged  on  account  of  the  prospects.  One 
man  told  her  he  would  have  to  give  up  his  vineyard  if  low 
prices  prevailed  for  another  season,  and  she  thinks  many  vine- 
yardists  are  threatened  with  the  same  danger. 

Yuba. 

Seventeenth  District  AoRicuLTUR.Uy  Fajb.  —  Marysville 
Democrat:  The  Seventeenth  District  Fair  will  begin  on  Tues- 
day, August  30th,  continuing  five  days,  and  will  not  conflict 
with  any  of  the  other  fairs,  the  dates  for  holding  which  have 
been  agreed  upon.  The  State  Fair  will  open  on  Monday,  Sept. 
5' h,  the  week  following  our  local  fair.  It  is  understood  that 
the  Willows,  Red  Bluff,  Chico,  Marysville  and  Nevada  associa- 
tions will  advertise  their  fairs  and  premiums  together.  By 
such  an  arrangement,  the  advertising  wiU  be  more  general 
than  usual. 

Thirteenth  District  Faib. — Marysville  Appeal:  The  week 
preceding  the  State  Fair  has  been  selected  as  the  time  for  hold- 
ing the  next  District  Fair  in  Marysville.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
directors,  general  plans  were  formed  that  should  promise  as  a 
result  one  of  the  most  successful  fairs  that  the  district  has  ever 
known.  W.  T.  Ellis  Jr.  was  elected  President  of  the  Associa- 
tion; A.  D.  Cutts,  Treasurer,  and  G.  R.  Eckart,  Secretary.  The 
election  of  a  Vice-President  was  passed  for  the  present,  and  the 
meeting  adjourned  to  the  call  of  the  chair. 

The  Trek  Business. — Marysville  Democrat :  The  demand 
for  nursery  stock  in  this  vicinity  has  never  been  as  great  a?  at 
the  present  time,  and  every  purchaser  wants  a  guarantee  from 
the  dealer  that  the  trees  bought  are  entirely  free  from  insects 
or  diseases  that  are  injurious.  This  is  correct,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  sentiment  which  prevailed  at  the  late  meeting  of  the 
horticulturists  in  this  city,  as  voiced  by  resolutions,  and  which 
instigated  the  bill  of  Representative  Caminetti,  merr  1  in 
another  part  of  this  paper. 
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Secret  Thoughts. 

I  hold  it  true  that  thoughts  are  things 
Endowed  with  bodies,  breath  and  wings, 
And  that  we  send  them  forth  to  fill 
The  world  with  good  results— or  ill. 

That  which  we  call  our  secret  thoughts. 
Speeds  to  the  earth's  remotest  spot, 
And  leaves  its  blessings  or  its  woes 
Like  tracks  behind  it  as  it  goes. 

It  is  God's  law.    Remember  it 
In  your  still  chamber  as  you  sit 
With  thoughts  you  would  not  dare  have 
known, 

And  yet  make  comrades  when  alone. 

These  thoughts  have  life,  and  they  will  fly 
And  leave  their  impress  by  and  by. 
Like  some  marsh  breeza,  whose  poisoned 
breath 

Wafts  into  homes  the  seeds  of  death. 

And  after  you  have  quite  forgot 
Or  all  outgrown  some  vanished  thought, 
Back  to  your  mind  to  make  its  home, 
A  dove  or  raven,  it  will  come. 

Then  let  your  secret  thoughts  be  fair, 
They  have  a  vital  part  and  bhare 
In  shaping  worlds  and  moulding  fate — 
God's  system  is  so  intricate. 

— Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 


The  Horrors  That  Beset  pur  Pathway. 

[Written  for  the  Rural  Press  by  Isabel  Darlino.] 
There  now,  look  at  it  !  Does  not  the  very  sight  of  such  a 
many-joinied,  double  geared  name  prove  the  existence  of 
what  it  refers  to  ?     Let  us  see  how  it  applies  to  everyday 
life. 

It  is  Satnrday  morning,  and  you  have  a  small  world  full 
of  big  and  little  things  to  do.  Your  John  comes  rushing 
into  the  kitchen  door,  calling  for  his  other  hat,  his  rubber 
coat  and  umbrella,  turning  every  other  half  minute  to  shout 
"  whoa  !"  to  the  uneasy  horse  and  at  the  same  time  asking 
you  what  you  want  to  send  for.  You  breathlessly  answer, 
sugar,  and  dart  away  for  the  required  articles.  Perhaps  he 
is  one  of  those  strange  beings  who  likes  brown  sugar  better 
than  white;  perhaps  he  has  been  turned  against  the  latter 
by  unpleasant  accounts  of  the  cleansing  or  bleaching  pro- 
cess; perhaps  he  is  only  careless  or  hurried  like  yourself; 
whichever  it  is  makes  little  difference  if  he  brings  the 
brown  when  you  wanted  white. 

While  you  took  your  after-dinner  rest  you  picked  up  a 
paper  and  read  this: 

Thousands  of  disgusting  little  insects  creep  over  one  another  in  al- 
most every  pound  of  the  low  grade  sugars.  Samples  taken  at  random 
from  stores  by  a  curious  analyst  of  this  city  have  shown  that  some 
qualities  contain  as  many  as  250,000  of  these  repulsive-looking  little 
creatures.  They  are  plainly  visible  under  a  microscope,  and  in  some 
cases  under  an  ordinary  magnifying  glass,  and  even  to  the  naked  eye. 
In  the  human  stomach  they  are  said  to  be  capable  of  doing  great 
damage. 

Of  course  you  are  so  glad  he  bought  brown  sugar  ! 

In  desperation  you  reach  for  a  glass  of  water  to  wash 
the  very  impression  of  the  hideous  things  out  of  your 
throat.  Just  then  one  of  the  children  begins  to  read  aloud: 

What  sensible  man  or  woman  who  ever  held  a  glass  of  water  up  to 
the  light,  felt  that  it  was  pure?  Even  a  near-sighted  person  can  see 
that  i(  is  full  of  vegetable  and  animal  matter.  In  this  city,  where 
water  is  allowed  to  accumulate  in  tanks  on  the  top  of  the  roofs,  nat- 
urally the  bottom  of  the  tank  becomes  covered  with  black  mud.  In 
the  country,  wells  are  simply  drainings  from  the  surface  water  out- 
houses, oiten  from  barns  and  stables.  Is  it  any  wonder  it  is  impure? 
1 3  it  any  wonder  people  get  sick  from  drinking  it?  Same  people 
boil  the  water,  and  while  this  may  kill  the  live  germs,  it  does  not  re- 
move them  nor  remove  the  vegetable  matter  which  may  bj  in  the 
water,  and  which  is  often  poisonous. 

To  be  sure  the  following  sentence  begins:  "The  safest 
way  for  any  one  to  do  is  to  mix  a  little  pure  whiskey  with 
the  water — ."  You  are  a  Teetotaler  and  unalterably  op- 
posed to  that,  but  the  sight  of  water  just  then  sickens  you. 

The  toddling  two-year  old  is  digging  furiously  at  his  ear 
and  you  ask  him  what  is  the  matter.  He  says  it  itches, 
and  you  examine. 

"  Why  your  ear  itches,  I've  found  it  !"  shouts  another 
of  the  children.  "Persons  having  itching  ears  will  learn 
with  surprise  of  the  development  of  a-n-i-m-a-l-c-u-l'  a  and 
e  together — now  what's  that  ?" 

"  Bugs,"  you  answer  shortly,  and  he  goes  on,  stumbling 
badly  on  the  long  words — "of  a  hitherto  unknown  species 
resembling  in  form  the  genus  culex,  but  so  exceedingly  di- 
minutive in  size  as  to  require  the  most  powerful  lens  to 
bring  them  to  a  definition,  the  common  microscope  show- 
ing them  also  a  noving  mass  without  form.  Prof  Wilbor- 
stadt,  of  the  Berlin  university,  takes  the  ground  that  they 
are  a  possible  development  of  a  migratory  species,  having 
an  origin  in  the  vibratory  chambers  of  the  ear,  and  devel- 
oped by  the  mixed  use  of  the  trumpet  in  the  telephone;  as 
examinatio.ns  show  the  disease  to  be  located,  almost  uni- 
versally, in  the  left  ear." 

"  Yes,  we  know  all  about  it  now,"  you  exclaim.  "  It  is 
more  likely  to  be  a  flea  in  the  old  German's  ear,  the  ear 
that  is  listening  toward  France,"  then  you  shake  some 
loose  sand  out  of  that  child's  hearing  organ. 

"  Mamma,"  whines  another,  "  1  don't  want  to  make  clay 
things  in  the  kindergarten  any  more." 

"  Why  not?''  you  ask  in  astonishment.  .. 

'"Fraid  ]  catch  something,"  and  she  holds  out  a  marked 
paper  some  one  has  given  her.    You  read: 

It  is  cla.med  that  the  same  clay  is  handled  by  all  the  pupils,  and 
that  any  ikin  disease  troubling  a  pupil  may  thus  be  communicated  to 
others. 

"  Nonsense  !"  you  exclaim,  and  of  course  it  is  nonsense. 


Those  who  know  enough  to  teach  in  these  schools  also 
know  enough  to  be  careful  in  regard  to  sanitary  conditions. 
Besides,  among  Indians,  wet  clay  is  the  universal  remedy 
for  skin  diseases. 

John  wants  his  dinner  and  tells  you  he  has  just  laid  a 
nice  ham  in  the  storeroom.  Generally  this  would  have  no 
particular  effect  on  you,  but  this  forenoon  when  you  un- 
folded the  cloth  for  your  new  wrapper  and  pinned  the  old 
newspaper  pattern  to  it,  glaring,  staring,  intensely  black 
headlines  to  an  article  attracted  your  attention  and  you 
leaned  on  one  elbow  to  read  about  the  "  Harvest  of  Death," 
and  how  "  The  Trichina  gets  in  its  Deadly  Work,"  and  that 
there  are  "  Two  dead  and  four  more  just  breathing  their 
last  in  one  house;"  and — you  don't  feel  hungry  for  ham. 

Another  benefactor  of  the  human  race  has  told  you,  in  a 
mournful  column  of  despair,  that  bacteria  which  produce 
epidemic  diseases  are  floating  in  the  air,  and  that  when 
you  breathe  you  appropriate  millions  of  them,  as  the  night 
hawk  scoops  in  stray  flies.  This  was  just  when  you  had 
half  concluded  to  try  the  new-old  cure  called  Haemospasta, 
for  you  do  sometimes  feel  "powerful  weak"  in  hot  weather. 
Of  course  you  know  exactly  what  Haemostasia  is.  Of 
course,  when  you  went  to  the  Corn  Flower  Academy,  you 
studied  all  the  languages  that  were  going,  and  some  that 
had  stopped,  and  you  know  perfectly  well  that  the  beautiful 
word  means  air,  fresh  air,  outdoor  air,  brought  indoor  and 
compressed,  not,  you  think,  in  a  cider  or  cheese  press,  but 
somehow.  Now,  you  conclude  that  if  common  air  is  so  dan- 
gerous, that  almost  solidified  preparation  must  be  surely 
and  suddenly  fatal,  and  you  know  John  couldn't  spare  you 
until  after  the  planting  is  done,  may  be  not  till  after  har- 
vest. After  that  you  try  harder  than  ever  to  coax  the  baby 
to  keep  his  mouth  shut,  for  if  he  breathes  through  both 
nose  and  mouth  he  will  take  more  of  that  horrible  air  and, 
perhaps,  get  the  diphtheria  or  something. 

John  brought  home  a  new  almanac,  and  while  the  dinner 
is  cooking  you  open  it.    There  is  another  dreadful  thing. 

"  The  nearer  people  live  to  each  other  the  shorter  their 
lives  are.'.'    Well,  where  can  we  go? 

"  Oh,  mamma,"  shouts  the  restless,  observing  boy,  "  the 
yeast  is  boiling  over  !  " 

How  thankful  you  are  as  you  set  the  jar  into  a  pan  that 
the  action  of  yeast  is  said  to  be  vegetable,  not  animal,  and 
you  almost  wish  scholars  wouldn't  try  to  learn  so  much,  if 
the  rest  of  the  world  must  be  made  so  uncomfottable;  for, 
as  they  represent  it,  earth,  water  and  air  are  filled  with 
voracious,  destruc.ive,  living  creatures,  that  wiggle,  creep, 
swim  and  fly  wherever  the  human  race  presumes  to  try  the 
dangerous  experiment  of  existence,  as  well  as  wherever  it 
does  not.  In  the  way  of  every  contemplated  movement  for 
pleasure  or  benefit  you  find  this  bug-a-boo. 

I  once  knew  a  man  who  indulged  excessively  in  alcoholic 
beverages.  Am  I  sufficiently  considerate  of  his  pride? 
(You  know  "Billy  never  forgot  that  he  was  a  gentleman.") 
He  has  spent  some  time  at  the  Napa  Asylum,  but  for  a 
long  while  before  he  went,  he  was  continually  bug-hunting. 
The  snakes  seemed  to  make  him  no  trouble,  but  bugs 
swarmed  everywhere,  and  the  diligence  required  to  keep 
from  being  eaten  up  by  them  left  him  no  time  to  work  at 
his  trade.  It  would  be  a  pity  if  all  the  world  should  be- 
come possessed  of  the  same  delusion. 

Suppose  there  is  minute  life  in  every  place.  As  the 
Dutchman  said,  when  reminded  of  the  tremendousness  of 
Niagara  Falls,  "  Veil,  vat  of  it?  "  If  it  was  not  so,  would 
there  not  be  a  waste  of  space?  If  all  life  germs  were  ex- 
tracted from  water,  earth  and  air,  would  they  sustain  larger 
and  coarser  life  ?  Is  it  any  worse  to  swallow  creatures  too 
small  to  be  seen  than  to  close  the  lips  behind  sardines, 
shrimps  and  oysters,  without  regard  to  contents  ?  or  even 
than  to  devour  hogs,  sheep,  cattle,  horses,  dogs,  frogs  and 
lizards  ?  All  these  are  eaten  by  human  beings,  who  not 
only  live  but  remain  well,  yet  at  other  times  have  suffered 
severely  after  taking  the  same  sort  of  food;  which  shows 
that  harm  done  does  not  depend  altogether  on  injurious 
qualities  in  articles  of  diet,  but  is  produced  partly  by  the 
condition  of  the  partaker.  The  offense  is  in  the  receiver  as 
well  as  in  the  giver.  As  strychnine  may  be  needed  for  a 
remedy  in  certain  states  or  stages  of  physical  disease,  yet 
be  very  harmful  at  others,  so  may  the  effects  of  food  and 
dririk,  even  breath,  be  various  according  to  the  chemical 
reception  that  it  receives.  Why  does  your  doctor  send  you 
to  the  seaside  at  one  time,  and  to  the  mountains  at  another, 
unless  he  thinks  that  an  excess  of  one  element  or  a  defi- 
ciency of  another  requires  a  counteracting  or  supplying  in- 
fluence, and  why  is  any  potion  likely  to  fail  when  the  mind 
is  possessed  by  fear?  The  records  of  all  epidemics  show 
this  to  be  true,  but  give  little  explanation  of  the  fact. 

We  know  that  digestion  and  assimilation  are  chemical 
processes  that  create  and  allow  motion  of  various  kinds 
and  degrees  in  muscle,  nerve  and  brain;  we  also  know  that 
strong  emotions,  not  excepting  fear,  may  interfere  with 
digestion  and  assimilation  so  that  the  secretions  of  the 
body  are  greatly  changed;  just  how,  is  hard  to  understand. 
If,  as  they  tell  us,  too  great  an  amount  of  any  chemical  in 
the  system  causes  languor,  depression,  obstruction,  disease 
in  the  weaker  parts,  it  seems  reasonable  to  believe  that  its 
opposite,  sent  into  the  circulation,  would  produce  new 
action  at  the  place  of  meeting;  that  action,  heat,  and  that 
heat,  electricity,  the  food  supply,  the  needed  stimulant 
for  the  nerves  and  brain,  and  that  with  this  increase  of 
force  would  come  the  power  to  remove  obstructions  and 
prevent  or  check  disease. 

Reasoning  on  the  back  track,  we  would  say  that  languor 
and  depression,  like  the  sluggishness  of  a  poor  drain,  allow 
injurious  accumulations  that  give  destructive  life-germs 
tinie  to  develop. 

Then,  keep  the  drains  open,  all  the  circulations  active, 
including  the  spiritual,  which  knows,  feels  that 
' '  All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole. 
Whose  body  Nature  is  and  God  the  soul," 

And  you  may  almost  bid  defiance  to  these  numerous  hor- 
rors; else  what  meant  the  promise:  "And  if  they  drink 
any  deadly  thing  it  shall  not  hurt  them  ? "  We  read:  "The 
slothful  man  saith,  '  There  is  a  lion  in  the  way,'  "  and  to 
that  might  be  added:  "  The  fearful  man  saith, '  There  is  a 
bug  in  the  road." 


Company  Table  Manners. 

There  seems  to  be  an  idea  among  many  people  that 
there  must  be  a  different  set  of  manners  for  company  from 
what  is  observed  in  everyday  life.  While  it  is  the  proper 
thing  to  have  for  an  invited  company  a  more  elaborate 
dinner  and  a  little  more  ceremony  in  the  service  than  for 
the  family  table,  it  must  be  remembered  that  one  should 
not  put  on  and  take  off  good  manners  as  one  would  a  gar- 
metit.  Thev  are  a  part  of  one's  self,  and  whether  the 
family  meal  consist  of  many  courses,  or  only  a  cup  of  tea 
and  a  slice  of  toast,  it  should  always  be  served  decently 
and  in  order,  and  the  manners  of  the  members  of  the  house- 
hold should  be  such  that  one  need  not  blush  for  them,  even 
in  the  finest  company.  As  soon  as  a  child  is  old  enough  to 
come  to  the  table  he  should  be  taught  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample what  good  table  manners  are.  If  the  father  and 
mother  be  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  have  had  proper  train- 
ing themselves,  they  should  study  to  correct  any  bad  habits 
they  may  have,  for  the  sake  of  their  children.  Lst  itbeunder- 
stood  that  good  manners  are  not  the  acquiring  of  every  new 
wrinkle  that  fashionable  society  may  prescribe.  There  is 
a  great  difference  between  good  manners  and  good  form. 
What  is  good  form  to-day  may  be  very  bad  form  to- 
morrow, but  good  manners  are  not  changeable.  Unselfish- 
ness, kindly  feelings  and  politeness  are  the  foundation  of 
good  manners. 

Good  table  manners  demand  that  one  shall  take  soup 
from  the  side  of  a  spoon;  shall  eat  with  a  fork,  rather  than 
a  knife;  shall  take  small  mouthfuls  of  food  and  masticate 
quietly,  making  no  unpleasent  sound;  shall  take  in  the 
fingers  no  food  except  fruit,  confectionary,  olives,  bread, 
cake,  celery,  etc.,  and  that  the  members  of  the  family  shall 
be  as  polite  to  each  other  as  to  any  guest.  Where  people 
rush  through  their  meals  there  is  not  much  chance  for 
table  maners  or  good  digestion.  If  properly  managed,  the 
table  can  be  made  one  of  the  most  refining  influences  of 
the  home. — Ladies  Home  Journal. 


W.  P.  A. 

At  the  social  meeting  of  the  Women's  Press  Association, 
Monday,  Jan.  25th,  Mrs.  Lemmon,  the  wife  of  Prof  Lem- 
mon,  whose  researches  in  the  botanical  world  have  been  of 
such  great  value  to  the  science,  was  to  read  a  paper  on 
"  Trained  Nurses."  The  attendance  was  so  small  that  it 
was  decided  to  renew  the  subject  at  the  next  social  meeting. 

Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cooper,  Vice-President  of  the  W.  P.  A., 
has  been  dangerously  ill,  but  was  able  to  be  present  at  the 
last  business  meeting,  Feb.  8th. 

Mrs.  E.  T.  Y.  Parkhurst,  the  efficient  Corresponding 
Secretary,  is  ill. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Women's  Press  Association  has  been 
admitted  to  the  Woman's  National  Press  Association. 

The  P.  C.  W.  P.  A.  was  recently  elected  a  member  of 
the  International  League  of  Press  Clubs. 

Miss  Minna  V.  Lewis  has  been  made  Associate  Editor 
of  the  N.  Y.  Business  Women^s  Journal. 

Mrs.  Frances  M.  Blades,  formerly  of  the  San  Diego 
Union,  has  bought  the  plant  of  the  Great  Southwest,  the 
official  organ  of  the  San  Diego  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

From  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Pacific  Coast  comes 
encouraging  news  of  the  work  of  our  members. 

The  new  Constitution  and  By-laws  have  been  printed  in 
a  very  attractive  form,  and  the  neat  little  book  contains 
also  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  the  members,  together 
with  the  work  they  are  legitimately  engaged  in. 

The  California  Illustrated  Magazine  has  in  press  an  ex- 
haustive article  on  the  practical  work  of  the  W.  P.  A.  for 
the  past  year,  and  upon  the  possibilities  and  scope  of  sim- 
ilar organizations. 

Mrs.  Mary  Lynde  Hoffman's  monograph  on  "  County 
Roads  and  City  Streets,"  which  was  published  in  the 
Rural  Press,  has  been  translated  into  Norwegian  by 
Emmeline  M.  North,  and  is  being  printed  in  Norway  for 
distribution  among  Norway  editors  and  officials.  It  is 
hoped  that  an  interest  will  be  awakened  toward  the  im- 
provement of  roads  in  that  country.  They  are  at  present 
most  primitive  and  ill-kept. 


Spice  ot  Life. 

— "What  makes  you  think  that  Stillwater  is  such  a  clever 
fellow  ?  I  never  heard  him  say  anything  more  than  '  yes ' 
or  '  no.'  "  "  That's  what  convinces  me  that  he  is  clever.'' — 
Boston  Post. 

— Bingo — "Wasn't  the  servant  girl  unusually  pleasant 
this  morning?"  Mrs.  Bingo — "Yes.  Her  beau  called  last 
night."  Bingo — "  See  if  you  can't  get  him  to  come  here 
and  live." — Life. 

— Mrs.  Musicmad  :  "Doctor,  why  is  it  that  all  the 
great  pianists  have  such  long,  bushy  hair?"  Professor 
Savage  (reflectively) — "I  presume  it  is  to  keep  off  the  flies 
while  they  are  performing." — Puck. 

— Nothing  exasperates  a  woman,  who  has  been  shading 
her  eyes  from  the  gas  light  with  her  hand  all  evening,  so 
much  as  to  find  that,  after  all,  she  had  left  her  best  dia- 
mond ring  on  the  washstand. — Sittings. 

— Mr.  Briggs — "  I  always  have  a  morning  walk.  I'm 
out  of  bed  every  morning  at  five,  you  know."  Mrs.  Trot- 
fast — "How  long  have  you  been  doing  that?''  Mr.  Briggs  : 
"Oh — eh — um — ever  since  the  baby  came." — Pick-Me  Up. 

— Courtier  (Cannibal  Islands) — "Here  comes  some  more 
missionaries."  King — (espying  a  detachment  of  the  Sal- 
vation Army,  with  tambourines) — "  At  last  these  foreign 
nations  are  getting  sense.  With  this  lot  they  have  sent 
along  some  plates." — Good  News. 

—Worried  mother  (in  railroad  train):  I  hope  my  baby's 
crying  doesn't  disturb  you.  I  can't  stop  it.  Old  bachelor 
(genially):  I'm  all  right,  madam.  Don't  worry  about  me. 
I'm  afraid,  though,  the  noise  is  a  sort  of  a  wet  blanket  on 
those  young  people  yonder.  Worried  mother:  Dear  me  I 
Why?    Old  bachelor:  They're  on  their  wedding  tour. 


Feb  20,  1892. 
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^OU^IG  J^OLKS-  QobUjVlN. 
In  a  Mining  Town. 

[Written  for  the  Rural  Pkess  by  Maby  E.  Bamford  ] 

It  seemed  to  Marianne  that  she  had  always  known 
Hazel.  Probably,  though,  the  two  children  became  ac- 
quainted with  each  other  in  flood  time.  Hazel's  cousins, 
Jennie  and  Eliza,  lived  next  to  Marianne.  Perhaps  that 
was  the  reason  why  the  children  all  went  to  Hazel's  when 
the  creek  acted  so.  The  creek  ran  through  the  middle  of 
a  small  mining  town  among  the  foothills  of  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada. Nobody  cared  much  about  the  little  thread  of  a 
creek  in  the  summer,  but  in  the  winter  or  spring  everybody 
h^d  to  care,  for  then  came  a  flood.  One  flood  time,  Mari- 
anne's family  moved  by  boat  toward  the  hills  out  of  danger, 
and  then  Marianne  and  Cornelia  and  Jennie  and  Eliza  and 
Hazel  lived  in  the  same  house  till,  after  some  weeks,  the 
flood  subsided. 

Hazel  was  twelve  years  old — a  pale,  thin,  sweet-tempered 
girl.  She  came  down  to  the  brick  house  occasionally  after 
Marianne,  and  Cornelia  went  back  there;  and  when  Mari- 
anne's folks  moved  into  the  other  brick  house  across  the 
creek,  the  house  that  had  the  levee  all  around  it  to  keep  it 
from  floods.  Hazel  came  there,  too,  sometimes. 

What  things  the  children  told  each  other  as  they  played  ! 
How,  if  you  lie  down  on  the  ground  and  put  a  straw  hat 
over  your  face,  and  look  at  the  sun,  you  can  see  little  rain- 
bows in  the  bits  of  cracks  of  the  hat;  that  when  folks  go 
out  in  the  rain  without  any  umbrella,  it  is  because  they 
want  to  grow;  that  when  people  stand  up  in  meeting  in 
singing-time,  and  swing  back  and  forth,  it  is  because  they 
want  to  encourage  the  singers. 

But  Marianne,  who  was  deeply  impressed  by  Hazel's 
goodness,  concealed  many  things.  She  never  would  have 
told  Hazel  about  the  times  of  wrong-doing — the  time 
Marianne  stole  some  gooseberries  from  a  neighbor's  bushes; 
or  the  time  she  ate  a  green  apple  and  threw  the  core  under 
the  bales  of  hay  in  the  barn  so  that  her  mother  might  not 
know;  or  the  time  Marianne  ran  the  feed-cutting  machine 
in  the  barn  after  her  mother  had  told  her  never  to  touch  it 
for  fear  she  should  cut  off  her  fingers. 

Sometimes  the  children  went  by  the  camps  of  the  Chinese 
miners  on  the  hill  just  outside  the  town.  The  Chinese 
miners  wore  large  hats,  fringed  around  the  brim  with 
pendulous  beads.  Marianne  and  Cornelia  had  each  a  hat 
of  this  kind  once.  The  Chinese  campers  used  to  have  a 
peculiarly  good  kind  of  brown  sugar  candy  that  the  children 
liked  very  much.  There  was  a  little  of  this  Chinese  sugar 
at  Jennie's  once  on  the  mantle.  Marianne  saw  the  sugar 
when  they  were  all  there  playing 

■'Chiclcany,  chickany,  McCraney  crow, 
Went  down  to  the  well  to  wash  my  big  toe. 
And  when  I  got  back,  ray  chicken  was  gone." 

Marianne  wanted  some  of  the  su^ar,  but  there  was  only 
one  piece  of  it  on  the  mantle,  and  she  did  not  like  to  ask. 
She  hoped  Jennie  would  offer  it  to  her,  but  she  did  not. 

Hazel  grew  thinner  and  weaker,  and  coughed  more  and 
more  as  the  long,  hot  summer  days  made  the  little  town 
seem  like  an  enlarged  oven.  She  did  not  walk  with  the 
other  children  any  more.  She  could  not  come  down  to 
Marianne's,  and  Marianne  missed  her  very  much,  although 
Hazel  was  four  years  older. 

To  be  sure,  there  was  little  Cornelia  for  company,  and 
there  were  certainly  a  great  many  things  to  be  done.  There 
were  great  plum  trees  to  visit.  Marianne  was  wont  to  eat 
the  plums,  even  before  they  were  ripe,  with  the  aid  of 
lumps  of  white  sugar. 

And,  in  time,  there  were  red  manzanita  berries  to  be  had 
from  the  bushes  over  beyond  the  house  where  the  woman 
lived  who  had  no  teeth,  and  who  had  the  shocking  habit  of 
letting  her  little  boy  and  girl  chew  apples  for  her  before  she 
ate  them. 

Marianne  and  Cornelia  went  on  long  rides  with  their 
father  and  mother,  too,  and  once  when  the  summer  grass 
and  the  wild  oats  were  brown  and  dry,  the  two  girls  saw  a 
horned  toad  by  the  side  of  a  road.  Marianne  wrote  about 
it  in  the  inky  journal  that  she  kept  in  an  old  red  desk  in 
the  back  room  beyond  the  pile  of  bags  of  flour,  where  the 
swing  was  that  Marianne  sometimes  swung  in  when  she 
tried  to  learn  the  multiplication  table.  The  table  was  very 
hard  for  the  eight  years  old. 

There  were  certainly  a  great  many  things  to  be  done. 
Marianne  and  Cornelia  had  a  little  brick  store  of  two 
minute  rooms  at  the  foot  of  the  big  peach  tree  at  the  corner 
of  the  piazza.  The  boy  across  the  street  built  the  store. 
The  little  front  room  was  devoted  to  the  sale  of  pepper 
grass  and  yellow  mustard  heads  and  the  midribs  of  dock 
leaves  and  little  "cheeses''  from  the  low  malva  and  juicy 
lengths  of  grape  stems  and  pieces  of  fennel  and  whatever 
other  vegetable  remnants  children  are  wont  to  find  edible. 
The  little  back  room  was  the  treasury  where  the  money 
used  in  trade  was  kept.  The  "  money  "  consisted  of  peach 
stones  which  were  brought  from  the  orchard  in  candle- 
boxes  drawn  by  strings. 

Yes,  there  was  plenty  to  be  done,  but  Marianne  missed 
Hazel.  The  two  had  not  seen  one  another  for  quite  a 
while.  One  day,  at  last,  Marianne's  mother  said  they 
would  go  together  to  Hazel's. 

Marianne  and  her  mother  went  up  the  road  through  the 
heart  of  the  little  town  till  they  came  to  the  building  where 
the  docfor  had  his  office.  Marianne  knew  that  there  was  a 
bony  skeleton  hanging  behind  his  office  door.  She  and 
Cornelia  were  always  proud  to  think  that  the  skeleton  did 
not  frighten  them.  They  dared  to  go  up  and  touch  the 
bones  of  the  fingers.  Other  little  girls  were  afraid  of  the 
skeleton,  but  other  little  girls  did  not  have  a  doctor  for  a 
father. 

Next,  Marianne  and  her  mother  had  to  cross  what  was 
the  terror  of  the  way  to  the  little  girl,  the  new  suspension 
bridge.  It  had  been  built  across  the  creek  after  the  last 
flood.  .Marianne  was  glad  that  her  mother  was  with  her, 
and  held  tightly  to  a  corner  of  her  mother's  shawl  till  firm 
land  was  reached  once  more. 

Next,  the  travelers  went  by  the  brick  house  where  the 


girl  lived  who  wore  curls  and  was  very  "  stuck  up  "  and 
thought  she  knew  how  to  play  the  piano.  The  airs  of  this 
girl  were  a  trial  to  Marianne's  plain  little  soul. 

And  then  the  two  passed  the  house  where  the  kitten  was 
that  Marianne  had  given  away  to  save  from  drowning. 
The  road  now  led  northerly  toward  the  hills.  There  were 
open  fields  beside  the  road,  with  here  and  there  a  house. 
Soon,  Marianne  and  her  mother  passed  the  place  where 
the  boy  lived  who  had  once  told  Marianne  that  he  would 
cut  her  ears  off  if  she  did  not  go  home.  Marianne  had 
been  horribly  frightened  by  the  threat,  and  had  rushed 
down  the  road  crying  till  she  met  her  father,  the  doctor. 
To  him  she  explained  the  cause  of  her  terror,  and  the 
doctor  declared  that  if  Marianne's  ears  should  disappear 
in  any  such  fashion,  he  would  see  to  it  that  the  boy's  ears 
were  also  cut  off.  This  promise  was  a  source  of  doubtful 
comfort  to  Marianne,  who  looked  askance  at  the  brick 
hou=e  now  as  she  went  by,  fearing  lest  she  should  see 
that  boy. 

And  then,  away  beyond,  the  next  house,  where  the  hills 
began  to  rise,  was  Hazel's.  Out  beside  the  house  were  the 
tea  roses.  There  never  were  such  tea  roses  anywhere  as 
those  that  bloomed  out  toward  the  bee  hives.  So  large,  so 
full  of  sweet  odor,  were  the  roses  that  Marianne  had  often 
buried  her  face  in  them  with  delight  !  Marianne  followed 
her  mother  inside  the  house,  and  there  Jennie's  mother 
showed  them  into  the  room  where  the  sick  girl  was. 

Hazel  lay  very  still,  with  her  eyes  shut.  She  was  so  thin, 
and  she  coughed  a  little  !  She  was  propped  up  on  pillows 
in  the  bed,  and  she  barely  lifted  her  eyelids  to  look  at  the 
visitors.  She  smiled  faintly  at  Marianne,  and  then  shut 
her  eyes  again. 

Hazel's  mother  sat  one  side  the  bed,  gently  fanning  the 
sick  girl.  Hazel's  big  sister  was  there,  too,  and  her  father 
and  her  aunt  who  lived  over  beyond  the  Chinese  camp. 

Marianne  tiptoed  to  the  foot  of  the  bed  and  looked  at 
Hazel.  Everybody  was  very  quiet.  Soon,  the  visitors  went 
out  of  the  room. 

Marianne  peeped  back  at  Hazel,  but  she  lay  there  with 
her  eyes  shut  still.  Jennie's  mother  had  come  out  with 
them.  What  made  her  cry  ?  Marianne  did  not  like  to 
stay  with  people  who  cried.  She  left  them,  and  ran  out  to 
smell  the  big  tea  roses  and  to  stand  and  watch  the  bees 
coming  and  going.  Marianne  did  not  dare  go  too  near 
for  fear  she  should  be  stung.  One  of  the  bees  did  sting 
Hazel  once.    Which  bee  was  it  ? 

"  Marianne,"  called  her  mother  softly  from  the  front  of 
the  house. 

The  child  ran.  Her  mother  and  Jennie's  mother  were 
saying  in  low  tones  something  about  "consumption"  and 
"night  sweats."    Marianne  did  not  know  what  they  meant. 

•'  Good-bye,"  said  the  aunt. 

"Good-bye,"  answered  Marianne  and  her  mother. 

The  two  walked  down  the  road.  The  mother  looked  at 
the  little  girl.  It  was  so  plain  that  she  did  not,understand 
what  was  coming.  How  should  she  be  told?  But  Mari- 
anne climbed  the  fence  for  some  wild  flowers. 

That  night,  some  time.  Hazel  died,  Marianne's  father 
told  his  wile  the  next  morning,  and  then,  as  gently  as  they 
might,  they  told  Marianne. 

The  child  comprehended  at  last.  She  had  never  before 
known  any  one  who  died.  She  had  never  seen  a  dead 
person. 

She  looked  at  her  mother,  and  then  turned  and  ran  away 
out  of  the  house,  up  the  steps  of  the  levee,  along  on  top  of 
it  till  she  came  to  a  patch  of  mustard  that  grew  high  above 
her  head.  She  flung  herself  down  in  the  midst  of  the  green 
and  yellow  growth  and  sobbed  great  sobs  that  came  from 
her  breaking  child  heart. 

Hazel  was  dead,  dead,  and  gone  to  heaven,  and  nobody 
would  ever  see  her  again  !  Nobody  could  ever  tell  her 
about  anything  !  She  would  never  talk  or  play  with  any 
one  again,  never,  never,  never  !  Oh,  what  made  people 
die.''  What  was  dying?  What  did  folks  want  to  do  it 
for  ?  Marianne  lay  there  sobbing  till  she  could  cry  no 
more.  The  yellow  mustard  heads  waved  above  her,  and 
the  locust  trees  by  the  levee  shook  a  little  in  the  breeze. 
She  could  hear  the  old  flour  mill  going,  by  the  creek. 
Hazel  and  she  used  to  go  over  there,  and  the  miller  would 
weigh  them  sometimes.  Marianne  could  hear  Mrs.  Jack- 
son's voice  across  the  street.  Mrs.  Jackson  always  gave 
the  two  girls  cookies  and  bread  with  fresh  butter  on  it. 
Marianne  remembered  that  once  when  they  were  coming 
home,  she  had  thrown  a  piece  of  Mrs.  Jackson's  bread  into 
the  irrigation  ditch  because  there  was  so  much  butter  on 
the  gift.  Hazel  saw  Marianne  do  it,  but  Hazel  promised 
not  to  tell.  Mrs.  Jackson  was  a  very  generous  woman. 
She  was  apt  to  put  too  much  butter  on  bread.  And  oh. 
Hazel  would  never  go  to  Mrs.  Jackson's  again  !  Hazel 
would  never  go  anywhere  again  ! 

The  next  day  but  one  was  the  funeral.  The  people 
brought  Hazel  in  a  coffin  to  the  small,  white  church  on  one 
of  the  hills,  the  church  of  which  Hazel  had  been  a  member 
for  about  two  years. 

Marianne  went  down  front  and  sat  there  with  Jennie. 
Jennie  was  crying,  too,  and  Eliza  cried. 

"  O  dear  !  O  dear  !  "  sobbed  Marianne  to  Jennie,  softly, 
"  what  did  make  Hazel  die  ?    What  did  make  her  ? " 

But  Jennie  only  sobbed  on. 

They  had  put  Hazel's  coffin  before  the  pulpit,  and  the 
minister  talked  and  folks  sang.  Out  of  the  open  window 
Marianne  could  see  the  pine  trees  near  the  church.  Hazel 
and  her  father  used  to  go  with  Marianne  sometimes  to  get 
the  little,  sweet-tasting,  brown  and  yellow  pine  nuts  from 
the  burrs  of  those  pines.  Marianne  cried  when  she  thought 
of  it. 

When  everybody  went  to  look  at  Hazel,  Marianne  looked 
too.  Hazel's  hair  was  just  as  pretty  as  it  always  was,  and 
she  had  on  a  nice  white  dress,  and  Marianne  could  not 
possibly  see  how  Hazel  could  be  dead.  She  looked  as  she 
did  that  day  when  they  played  with  the  little  plaster  of 
Paris  lambs  together — the  lambs  that  Marianne's  mother 
made  and  baked  on  a  tin  in  the  oven. 

Everybody  rose.  Some  folks  took  Hazel  in  her  coffin 
and  went  across  the  road.  Everybody  followed  into  the 
little  cemetery  that  was  just  beside  the  mining  flume.  Out- 


side of  the  graveyard  fence,  the  hills  were  dotted  with  the 
heaps  of  red  earth  that  had  been  thrown  up  by  the  spades 
of  miners  years  before.  Time  did  not  seem  to  much  dull 
the  color  of  the  red  earth,  neither  did  the  grass  care  to 
cover  the  relics  of  former  labors,  so  there  the  red  mounds 
remained  like  so  many  more  graves  outside  the  cemetery, 
like  graves  of  persons  thought  unworthy  of  burial  in  con- 
secrated ground. 

Marianne  and  Jennie  and  Eliza  all  watched  while  the 
men  put  Hazel  into  the  ground.  Oh,  it  seemed  dreadful  to 
bury  her  so  !  The  men  piled  the  red  earth  on  top  of  her 
Marianne  would  never  forget  it.  She  had  caught  her  first 
glimpse  of  the  great  mystery  of  death.  Heaven  held 
Marianne's  first  saint. 


Somebody's  Darling. 

He  was  quite  friendless — a  mere  stranger  in  whom  no 
one  was  interested.  When  they  found  him  in  the  wreck  of 
the  car,  with  the  life  quite  crushed  out  of  him,  why,  if  he 
had  been  one  of  their  own  townspeople,  they  would  have 
mourned  over  him,  for  realities  were  more  to  them  than 
mere  abstractions;  but  he  was  only  a  stranger,  and  after 
looking  in  solemn-faced  silence  upon  the  dead  face,  they 
went  on  their  way  and  scarcely  thought  of  him  again.  A 
mere  stranger — a  tramp,  probably,  for  the  body  had  been 
drawn  out  trom  the  wreck  of  a  freight  car,  and  he  must 
have  been  stealing  a  ride  when  the  accident  happened. 
But  it  was  a  young  face,  with  a  look  upon  it,  cold  and  still 
as  it  was,  that  "  told  of  a  spirit  that  would  not  die  !  "  In 
what  far  home  did  they  wait  for  his  coming?  Where  was 
the  hand  that  had  clasped  his  own  when  he  was  a  babe, 
teaching  it  to  take  his  first  tottering  steps?  From  what 
home  corner  did  he  go  out  on  the  road  that  ended  here  ? 

But  some  one,  searching  his  pockets,  has  found  a  letter, 
only  a  few  days  old,  and  as  they  crowd  around,  the  finder 
reads  it  aloud  in  a  voice  that  falters  as  he  reads:  "  My 
own  brave  boy,"  it  says — oh,  poor  little  mother  !  If  she 
could  have  known  that  letter  would  lie  next  his  heart  when 
it  was  stilled  !  "  My  own  brave  boy,  how  my  heart  bleeds 
for  you,  away  among  strangers,  without  money,  and  trying 
so  hard  to  get  a  foothold  and  obtain  work.  It  seems  very 
hard  that  such  burdens  should  have  fallen  on  you  while 
you  are  so  young.  And  so  you  have  set  your  heart  on  hav- 
ing a  little  home  for  your  sister  and  mother  in  that  far 
land  !  Oh,  if  that  could  once  be  realized,  what  a  home  that 
would  be  !  If  it  were  only  one  little  room,  and  I  could 
have  both  my  children  with  me,  I  would  be  the  proudest 
and  happiest  woman  in  all  the  world.  But  I  try  not  to  be 
impatient,  my  dear.  '  They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and 
wait,'  and  I  am  waiting  for  God's  own  time.  But  remem- 
ber, my  boy,  wherever  you  may  be,  that  every  evening 
when  you  see  the  sun  fade  from  sight  behind  the  western 
hills,  your  mother  is  on  her  knees  in  your  old  room,  pray- 
ing God's  blessing  on  her  wandering  boy." 

The  reader  ceased.  Some  one,  turning  to  look  at  the 
western  sky,  saw  the  sun  dropping  out  of  sight;  and  as  the 
last  of  the  golden  disk  went  down  behind  the  hills,  every 
hat  was  removed  and  they  stood  uncovered  around  the 
quiet  dead,  for  whom,  in  some  far  home,  the  faith<^ul 
mother  sent  her  winged  prayer  up  to  the  throne. — Julia 
Truitt  Bishop  in  Austin  Statesman. 


X)0JViESTie  €[eOJMOIVjY. 


Beaten  Creams. 

Whipped  Cream. — A  deep  bowl  £.nd  an  egg-beater  are 
the  best  accessories.  Pure  sweet  cream,  not  too  thick,  is 
required,  and  it  will  whip  much  easier  if  very  cold;  there- 
fore a  pan  of  cracked  ice  under  the  bowl  is  usually  recom- 
mended. When  the  whipped  cream  is  wanted  very  stiff, 
a  tablespoonful  of  gelatine  dissolved  in  a  very  little  milk 
may  be  added  to  it.  For  some  purposes  it  is  best  to 
sweeten  before  the  process  begins,  by  adding  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  pulverized  sugar  to  a  pint  of  cream.  A  few 
drops  of  rum  or  vanilla  extract  is  also  admissible.  As  the 
frost  rises  it  is  sometimes  skimmed  off  and  drained  on  a 
hair  sieve,  but  this  is  not  essential.  If  the  cream  is  cold 
and  not  mixed  with  milk,  a  fine  stiff  whip  will  be  produced 
in  a  short  time  by  the  vigorous  use  of  the  egg-beater. 

Coffee  Cream. — Among  the  most  acceptable  as  well  as 
generally  available  flavorings,  coffee  may  be  put  first. 
Make  by  the  drip  method  a  small  cup  of  very  strong,  clear 
coffee;  soak  half  a  box  of  gelatine  in  half  a  cupful  of  milk 
for  an  hour  or  two,  then  set  in  double  boiler  over  the  fire, 
and  stir  till  dissolved;  add  a  cup  of  sugar,  the  cup  of  coffee 
and  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  four  eggs.  Strain  and  set 
away  to  cool.  When  almost  cold,  stir  for  a  few  minutes 
until  smooth  and  almost  stiff,  then  stir  in  quickly  a  pint  of 
whipped  cream.    Mold  and  set  on  the  ice. 

Chocolate  Cream. — For  chocolate  cream  the  mode  is 
precisely  the  same,  substituting  a  cupful  of  very  rich, 
thick  chocolate  for  the  coffee  The  amount  of  chocolate 
used  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  personal  choice  and  may 
vary  according  to  taste. 

Orange  Cream. — Fresh  oranges  make  a  delicious  cream. 
Pare  off  a  few  bits  of  the  thin,  yellow  rind,  and  soak  and 
scald  with  the  gelatine.  Squeeze  and  strain  the  juice  of 
four  or  more  oranges,  according  to  size  and  quality. 
Sweeten  and  mix  with  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  as  before. 
Add  the  dissolved  gelatine,  strain,  and  when  almost  cold 
stir  in  the  pint  of  whipped  cream  with  a  few  light  strokes. 

A  meringue  made  of  the  whites  of  the  eggs,  with  a  small 
cupful  of  pulverized  sugar,  is  sometimes  served  wih  these 
creams,  heaped  round  them  after  they  are  turned  out.  But 
to  most  tastes  a  delicate  cake  seem  a  more  appropriate  use. 

Many  other  variations  will  suggest  themselves  to  one  ex- 
perimenting with  this  fascinating  rookery.  Desiccated  or 
grated  cocoanut  makes  a  highly  attractive  combination.  A 
French  cream  of  this  variety  calls  for  an  admixture  of 
crushed  macaroons  or  lady  fingers.  The  cream  itself  makes 
a  fine  charlotte  russe  filling.  Other  flavors  and  fruits  may 
be  used. — Albany  Cultivator. 
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To  the  Public. 


The  assertions  and  opinions  of  the  "  Pacific  Rural  Press  " 
are  always  subject  to  review  by  its  readers.  Letters  to  the 
editor,  if  respectful  in  tone,  fairly  written  out  on  one  side  of 
the  paper,  in  fair  literary  form  and  reasonably  brief,  will  be 
received  and  printed.  The  editor  invites  communications  on 
all  matters  of  popular  interest,  subject  only  to  the  conditions 
above  set  forth.  It  is  designed  to  make  the  "  Rural  Press  "  a 
platform  upon  which  the  current  thought  of  the  State  and  coast 
can  address  a  large,  intelligent  and  highly  respectable  body  of 
citizens. 


Agents  Wanted. 

It  is  proposed  during  the  current  year  of  1892  to  add  10,000 
names  to  the  subscription  list  of  the  "  Pacific  Rural  Press," 
and  to  this  end  an  agent  is  wanted  to  make  a  house  to  house 
canvass  in  every  county.  To  such  agents  liberal  terms  will  be 
given.  Applicant  should  state  what  territory  he  is  prepared 
to  cover  and  give  references  as  to  character  and  capacity  for 
the  work.  Any  man  or  woman  who  will  give  earnest  effort  to 
this  work  can  make  a  good  thing  out  of  it.  Address  the 
Dewey  Publishing  Company:  220  Market  Street. 


The  Week. 


The  week  has  been  a  continuation  of  the  delightful  sea- 
son which  has  characterized  the  past  month.  Atmos- 
pheric disturbances  have  been  light,  growth  is  advancing 
somewhat,  and  there  has  been  comparative  freedom  from 
drying  winds  and  frosts.  Were  it  not  for  the  several 
inches  deficiency  in  our  season's  rainfall,  there  would  be 
nothing  to  provoke  concern,  for  moderate  winter  growth 
is  better  than  excessive.  A  good  rain  would  be  a  great 
blessing,  and  as  we  write,  the  signs  seem  to  be  shaping 
for  it. 

Before  this  issue  reaches  readers  the  Fresno  convention, 
in  the  interest  of  fair  freight  rates  and  fair  trade  general- 
ly in  fruit  and  fruit  products,  will  have  been  held.  As  we 
write  on  Wednesday,  the  indications  are  favorable  to  a 
good  representative  attendance  at  the  convention,  and  there 
will  be  men  there  who  can  speak  from  long  experience  of 
the  hardships  under  which  the  fruit  interest  has  labored. 
We  trust  the  convention  will  strike  a  trail  out  of  the 
woods  and  pursue  it.  We  believe  the  times  are  ripe  for 
effective  action,  both  in  transportation  and  trade. 


Warm  Words  on  a  Cold  Subject. 

If  any  lingering  impression  has  remained  in  the  minds 
of  any  one  that  the  California  State  Board  of  Railway 
Commissioners  is  of  any  earthly  use  to  the  producers  and 
merchants  of  the  State,  recent  events  should  remove  it. 
That  producers  and  traders  generally  consider  the  Com- 
mission is  a  useless  body,  is  clearly  seen  in  the  severity 
with  which  they  let  it  alone.  In  a  State  where  everything 
which  exists  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  railroad-ridden 
to  the  utmost  limits  of  endurance,  a  branch  of  the  State 
Government,  constituted  to  secure  our  industries  against 
extortion  and  oppression,  is  allowed  to  hold  mock  meet- 
ings under  whose  soporific  influence  even  Argus-eyed  re- 
porters yawn  and  doze  and  recover  from  the  weariness  of 
previous  night-work.  Could  there  be  more  forcible  indi- 
cation that  the  greatest  task  of  the  Commission  is  to  deter- 
minehow  not  to  do  anything.?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  those 
whose  interests  it  was  created  to  protect  have  determined 
that  it  is  even  better  to  delve  and  slave  in  production  of 
which  the  railway  takes  the  bulk  of  the  profits,  than 
stultify  themselves  and  undergo  the  indescribable  weari- 
ness and  vexation  resulting  from  an  appeal  to  the  Bail- 
way  Commissioners? 

Though  this  is  the  usual  habit  of  the  public  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Commission,  occasionally  there  appears  a  per- 
son or  an  incorporation  engaged  in  production  or  trade  to 
whom  there  remains  but  a  choice  of  two  evils — to  expire 
quickly  by  railway  garroters,  or  to  pass  away  by  the  slow 
torture  of  the  Railway  Commission.  Most  people,  as  we 
have  said,  choose  the  former  exit ;  some  are  so  hardy  as  to 
endure  the  latter,  and  if  they  grow  restive  under  the  pro- 
cess there  results  a  spasm  of  noisy  but  ineffective  activity 
on  the  part  of  the  Commission.  The  latest  party  to  arouse 
the  Commission  from  its  grinding  toil  was  an  incorpora- 
tion of  ice  manufacturers.  By  constant  contact  with  its 
own  product  this  incorporation  has  cooled  its  blood  down 
to  a  point  where  it  thought  it  could  endure  the  forcing  of 
an  issue  upon  the  Commission  without  losing  its  temper, 
and  strange  to  say  this  cool  daring  of  the  appellant  engen- 
dered heat  in  the  Commission  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
public  was  aroused,  and  the  water  began  to  boil  also  in 
the  freezers  of  the  ice  company.  There  was  a  great  tu- 
mult. People  thought  that  now  certainly  the  Commission 
would  take  its  hands  out  of  its  pockets  and  do  something. 
And  what  was  really  accomplished  ? 

Under  the  unanswerable  arguments,  sustained  by  unim- 
peachable statistics,  showing  that  California  local  freight 
rates  are  outrageous,  as  compared  with  rates  on  Eastern 
roads,  and  showing  also  that  in  the  matter  of  ice  rates 
there  was  discrimination  shown  in  favor  of  a  mountain  ice 
monopoly,  so  that  it  could  deliver  ice  throughout  Califor- 
nia at  about  one-third  the  rates  charged  the  appealing  ice 
company,  the  Commission  decided  that  a  new  schedule  of 
ice  rates  was  really  demanded  by  the  public.  This  is 
nearer  than  the  Commission  has  come  to  doing  any  thing 
within  easy  recollection,  and  public  attention  was  excited, 
as  might  be  expected.  In  due  time  the  new  ice  schedule 
appeared,  and  the  ice  company  soon  found  that  it  was 
worse  oS  than  it  was  before,  for  the  average  rate  to  30  or 
more  points,  according  to  the  new  schedule,  is  4|  cents  per 
ton  per  mile,  an  apparent  gain  of  one-quarter  of  a  cent  per 
ton  per  mile  over  the  average  rate  cited  in  the  original 
complaint.  The  result  is  that  the  company  which  ap- 
pealed to  the  Commissioners  seems  to  be  worse  oS  by  a 
considerable  amount  than  they  were  before  the  appeal  was 
made.  Poor  fools,  they  did  not  let  poorly  enough  alone. 
Strange  spectacle — an  ice  company  out  of  the  frying  pan 
into  the  fire  I 

Now,  there  is  also  a  cruel  humor  about  this  business  of 
a  new  schedule.  It  is  current  comment  that  the  commis- 
sion does  not  know  enough  to  get  up  a  schedule  to  run  a 
hand-car  on.  It  must  of  necessity  go  then  to  those  who 
make  schedules,  and  the  freight  bureau  of  the  railway 
soon  had  it  ready,  elegant  in  its  style,  imposing  in  its  ser- 
ried columns  and  imposing  also  upon  the  public  interests, 
as  a  railroad  freight  schedule  is  expected  to  be.  Having 
fixed  it  up  and  labeled  it  with  the  sign  manual  of  the  com- 
mission, the  freight  director  of  the  railway  sat  him  down 
quickly  and  wrote  a  solemn  protest  against  the  adoption  of 
the  new  schedule,  as  follows:  "The  company  is  advised 
by  counsel  and  believes  that  your  board  cannot  legally  fix 
the  rates  to  be  charged  for  transportation  over  any  of  the 
lines  of  railway  operated  by  the  company,  and  therefore 
respectfully  protests  against  your  action  in  that  respect." 

Is  it  not  a  screaming  farce  ?  It  is  however  a  cruel  sort 
of  humor,  for  think  of  the  position  in  which  it  puts  the 
railway  commission.  Why  should  the  company  thus 
persecute  its  devoted  slaves  ?  Why,  when  putting  a 
sword  in  the  hands  of  its  friends  to  cleave  the  ice  com- 
pany should  it  have  chosen  one  in  which  the  handle  was 
sharper  than  the  blade  ?  Is  it  a  piece  of  its  old  policy  to 
kill  off  both  friend  and  foe  alike,  that  it  may  stand  alone 
in  its  solitary  grandeur?    Is  the  railway  aiding  the  people 


to  make  it  plain  that  the  present  railway  commission 
is  a  delusion  and  a  snare  ?  Does  the  company  think  it 
would  be  cheaper  all  around  to  abolish  the  commission  ? 
If  this  is  the  key  to  the  situation,  it  is  funny,  but  isn't  it 
awfully  cruel  ? 

The  Baden  Stock  Yards  Enterprise. 

In  the  Rural  of  October  4th  we  gave  illustrations  and 
description  of  the  great  live  stock  enterprise  being  devel- 
oped at  Baden,  San  Mateo  county.  Work  has  progressed 
since  the  date  mentioned,  and  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
incorporation,  which  was  held  in  this  city  on  Tuesday  of 
this  week,  it  was  reported  that  the  company  had  expended 
$1,380,309.21  during  the  year  1891  for  the  improvements 
it  is  making. 

The  reports  submitted  at  the  meeting  also  give  evidence 
of  the  desigQ  cherished  by  the  copious  capitalists  who  are 
putting  money  into  this  enterprise.  They  declare  that 
they  believe  that,  San  Francisco  being  the  commercial 
metropolis  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  can  be  faiade  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  successful  live  stock  markets  on  this 
continent,  and  as  overpopulated  Europe  is  to-day  largely 
dependent  upon  the  United  States  of  America  for  its  sup- 
ply of  food,  composed  of  animal  products,  it  is  believed 
that  this  surplus  can  be  produced  and  forwarded  from  this 
coast  as  successfully  as  it  is  now  being  done  from  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis.  To  accomplish  this  end,  they  believe  it  is 
only  necessary  to  provide  in  this  locality  a  live  stock 
market  of  sufficient  permanency  as  to  encourage  the  farm- 
ers of  California  and  adjoining  Pacific  Coast  States  to 
make  it  a  business  to  raise  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep  in  large- 
ly increased  numbers  over  what  are  now  produced.  They 
say  further : 

"The  development  of  these  industries  to  the  extent  intended 
by  their  promoters  will  necessarily,  by  the  natural  law  of  trade 
and  commerce,  result  in  material  benefit  to  the  great  State  of 
California;  it  will  greatly  promote  emigration,  as  well  as  en- 
hance the  true  interest  of  every  farming  industry  throughout 
the  entire  western  slope  of  the  Rocicy  mountains.  The  pro- 
gress of  this  development  will  of  course  be  in  proportion  to  the 
growth  in  the  supply  of  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep  ;  in  other  words, 
the  producer  can  always  depend  upon  there  being  a  market  at 
the  stock  yards  of  South  San  Francisco  for  the  stock  he  pro- 
duces, with  equal  confidence  of  the  farmers  of  the  great  Missis- 
sippi valley  as  to  the  markets  of  Chicago  and  St.  Louis. 

We  are  glad  to  find  in  the  report  of  the  company  a 
statement  of  the  imports  of  leading  Eastern  animal  prod- 
ucts to  this  coast  during  the  year  1891:  Hams,  5,400,000 
lbs.;  packed  meats,  850,000  lbs.;  meats  in  bulk,  21,394,000 
lbs.;  canned  meats,  5,202,000  lbs.;  lard,  6,598,000  lbs.  A 
total  of  39,424,000  lbs.  The  company  claims  that  the 
greater  part,  if  not  all,  of  this  importation  will  be  pre- 
vented by  the  creation  of  adequate  packing  facilities  at 
this  point,  and  such  facilities  they  propose  to  offer.  We 
hope  this  claim  may  be  realized. 

Local  Influences  of  the  Farmers'  Insiitute. 

The  Farmers'  Institute  held  recently  at  Auburn,  Placer 
county,  was  very  satisfactory  in  the  interest  awakened  and 
the  freedom  with  which  the  farmers  of  the  region  partici- 
pated in  the  addresses  and  discussions.  Prof.  Hilgard  of 
the  State  University  delivered  a  lecture  upon  soils  and 
fertilizers,  which  was  listened  to  with  marked  attention 
and  provoked  much  discussion.  Prof.  Wickson  was  also 
present  and  conducted  the  meetings.  We  expect  to  pre- 
sent several  of  the  papers  read  at  the  meeting,  as  space 
permits. 

The  influence  which  a  good  Institute  exerts  in  building 
up  local  agricultural  organizations  in  the  region  in  which 
it  is  held  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  19  new  memberships 
were  taken  by  the  Auburn  Horticultural  Society,  under 
whose  auspices  the  Institute  was  held.  This  fact  should 
be  generally  noted.  People  who  think  they  have  already 
a  sufficiency  of  local  organizations  should  remember  that 
it  is  not  the  sphere  of  the  Institute  to  compete  with  them, 
but  rather  to  build  them  all  up  by  drawing  in  and  inter- 
esting people  whom  the  local  societies  do  not  succeed  in 
gaining.  This  is  done  in  part  by  the  fact  that  outside 
speakers  prove  attractive  to  the  public,  and  in  part  to  the 
appreciation  of  the  advantage  of  free  concourse  and  dis- 
cussion, which  must  be  engendered  by  attendance  at  an 
Institute  meeting,  which  is  usually  full  of  cordiality,  earn- 
estness and  practical  suggestions.  The  Institute  creates  an 
appetite  for  means  of  progress,  which  local  societies  can 
constantly  provide  at  their  regular  meetings. 

Death  of  Prewident  Arnold. 

We  hear  with  deep  regret  of  the  death  of  President 
B.  L.  Arnold  of  the  Oregon  State  Agricultural  College, 
which  recently  occurred  at  Corvallis.  We  had  the  pleasure 
of  personal  acquaintance  with  Prof.  Arnold,  and  greatly  ad- 
mired him  for  his  sterling  character,  distinguished  ability 
and  gentlemanly  bearing.  His  death  is  a  great  loss  to  the 
educational  cause. 

It  is  the  expressed  intention  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  College  to  fill  the  position  made  vacant  by  the  death  of 
President  Arnold,  with,  some  competent  man  from  the 
East  who  has  had  much  experience  in  industrial  lines  of 
work,  that  is,  in  the  work  of  an  agricultural  college. 
Such  a  man,  when  found,  will  be  President  of  the  college 
and  Director  of  the  experiment  station,  it  being  thought 
best  to  unite  those  two  ofiices  as  hitherto.  Pending  this 
appointment,  Prof.  Letcher  has  been  made  Acting  Presi- 
dent and  Prof.  French  Acting  Director  of  the  Station, 
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The  State  Press. 

Colnsa  Sun  :  "The  Southern  Pacific  has  to  bear  a  great  deal 
it  is  not  guilty  of." 

Escondido  Times:  "If  thousands  of  the  business  men,  leg- 
islators and  financiers  of  the  East  would  take  a  month  or  two 
each  year  in  traveling  over  the  country,  north,  south,  east  and 
west,  it  would  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  both  them  and  the 
great  "West." 

Colusa  Sun:  "  We  have  been  around  legislators  for  the  last 
dozen  years  and  have  had  an  eye  open,  and  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  if  we  wanted  to  buy  a  legislator  we  would 
have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  approaching  any  man  who 
made  a  business  of  howling  about  everybody  else's  misdoings 
and  his  own  righteousness — it  is  simply  a  question  of  price.  If 
men  of  character  and  standing  controlled  our  legislation  and 
our  press,  instead  of  the  howlers  along  the  highways,  the  rail 
road  companies,  the  insurance  companies  and  others  would  be 
glad  to  come  to  decent  terms,  and  save  the  money  ttiat  cor- 
ruption costs." 

Fresno  Republican:  "  Chinese  labor  is  always  unsatisfactory, 
both  to  its  employers  and  the  community  in  general,  and  it  is 
growing  more  so  every  year  by  reason  of  the  increasing  inde 
pendence  of  that  usually  servile  race.  The  demand  for  their 
service  having  become  equal  to  the  supply,  they  are  losing 
their  only  desirable  characteristic  from  the  employer's  point  of 
view — that  of  reliability.  Hitherto  they  could  be  depended 
upon  with  almost  absolute  certainty  to  carry  out  their  con- 
tracts with  those  who  furnished  employment.  *  *  This 
labor  problem  will  never  be  settled  without  some  systematic 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  vineyardists  and  fiuit  growers." 

Redlands  Facts:  "  It  is  a  singular  coincidence  that  a  people 
claiming  to  be  a  Christian  nation  do  not  allow  the  very  book 
upon  which  Christianity  is  based  to  be  read  to  the  children. 
It  is  an  absurd  idea  that  all  the  laws  of  the  Nation  are  based  on 
the  Bible  and  yet  the  children  are  not  to  be  encouraged  to  study 
the  foundation  of  the  laws;  that  this  book,  which  sets  forth  the 
rules  governing  the  relation  of  individuals  in  every  walk  of 
life,  shall  be  a  sealed  book;  that  that  Nation  which  stamps  upon 
its  coin  'In  God  we  Trost '  dare  not  teach  its  children  to  trust 
in  Grod.  But  the  banishment  of  the  Bible  from  the  public 
schools  is  one  of  the  '  political  necessities  '  of  the  day — a  politi- 
cal necessity  because  neither  of  the  great  parties  can  dispense 
with  its  portion  of  the  ignorant  and  superstitious  classes  who 
have  been  flocking  to  this  country,  to  its  injury." 

Stockton  ifatZ;  "  If  inebriety  is  permitted  to  play  the  part 
in  the  defense  of  crime,  which  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
holds  in  the  case  of  Jack  Phelan,  look  at  the  armor  which  it 
places  about  the  malefactor.  John  Smith  has  determined  to 
burglarize  your  house  this  night,  and  he  wishes  to  be  as  safe 
as  possible  in  so  doing.  How  does  he  accomplish  this  double 
eild?  Easily  enough.  He  goes  and  gets  drunk— not  too 
drunk,  but  just  drunk  enough,  and  it  is  easy  enough  to  act  a 
little  more  razzle-dazzle  than  he  feels— then  he  proceeds  to 
burglarize  your  house.  Ifheisnot  caught,  well  and  good;  if 
he  is,  he  says,  "  I  was  drunk  and  did  not  realize  what  I  was 
doing,"  and  asks  the  protection  of  the  law,  as  enunciated  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  Do  you  see  that  it  is  a  perfectly  simple 
and  plain  proposition  all  the  way  through.  Let  the  man  who 
attempts  to  commit  a  crime  get  drunk  as  a  measure  of  safety. 
As  the  knight  of  old  buckled  on  his  armor  when  going  into  a 
tournament,  so  may  the  modern  criminal  buckle  on  his  well- 
considered  jag  when  about  to  pursue  his  nefarious  calling." 

Stockton  JfatZ ;  "  The  most  iniquitous  tax  of  all  is  the  poll 
tax— a  tax  per  capita  upon  the  privilege  of  existing,  regardless 
altogether  of  the  ability  to  pay.  being  $2  a  head  alike  upon  the 
millionaire  and  the  pauper.  The  road  tax  is  another  form  of 
laying  the  burden  equally  and  indiscriminately  upon  all,  ignor- 
ing entirely  their  widely  varying  ability  to  stand  it.  It  was 
only  the  other  day  that  our  own  Supervisors,  following  the  law 
and  the  custom,  notified  every  male  citizen  of  the  county,  out- 
sideof  the  city  of  Stockton,  within  certain  limitations  as  to  age, 
that  the  regular  annual  time  for  paying  the  $2  road  tax  was  at 
hand.  Farmer  Barnhart's  hired  men  must  each  pay  as  much 
of  this  tax  as  their  wealthy  employer,  whether  they  ever  use 
the  roads  or  not.  It  is  important  to  Barnhart  that  the  roads 
should  be  at  least  passable,  for  otherwise  he  might  not  be  able 
to  get  his  crops  to  market,  but  to  some  of  his  hired  men  it  may 
be  a  matter  of  not  the  least  concern.  Nevertheless,  they  must 
pay  the  tax  or  suffer  the  consequences,  which  are  severe,  and 
not  one  of  the  cranks  of  the  day  lifts  his  voice  against  the  o.ut- 
rage." 

The  San  Diego  Onion  thus  sums  up  the  advantages  of  im- 
proved country  roads :  "  They  would  make  it  possible  for  the 
farmer  to  take  advantage  promptly  of  the  highest  market  no 
matter  at  what  season  of  the  year.  They  would  allow  him 
days  and  weeks  of  time  which  he  wastes  every  year  wallowing 
through  the  di.sgusting  mire  of  dirt  roads.  They  would  reduce 
to  a  minimum  the  wear  and  tear  on  wagons  and  carriages. 
They  would  lesson  the  expense  in  keeping  horses  in  working 
order,  and  vastly  less  horses  would  be  required  in  a  county  to 
perform  the  farmers'  work.  They  would  require  less  expense 
to  keep  them  in  repair  than  do  the  dirt  roads.  They  would 
make  it  easier  for  a  team  to  pull  several  tons  over  their  smooth 
snrfaf*  than  to  drag  a  wagon  through  the  mud.  They  would 
afford  ready  communication  with  the  outside  world  at  all  times 
of  the  year.  They  would  spare  the  farmer  many  vexations  and 
nervous  strains.  The  would  practically  shorten  the  distance  to 
the  local  market.  They  would  increa.se  the  demand  for  country 
and  suburban  property.  They  would  be  free  from  dirt  in  sum- 
mer, and  rnud  and  ruts  in  fall,  winter  and  spring.  They  would 
bring  every  fanning  community  \nU)  closer  social  relations. 
They  would  make  an  evening's  drive  a  pleasure  instead  of  a 
vexation,  as  it  is  now." 


Table  of  High  Horse  Values. 

The  sale  of  the  California  three-year  old  trotter  Arion 
2;io|^.  to  J.  Malcolm  Forbes  of  Boston,  for  $150,000,  make 
a  new  record  for  horse  prices,  displacing  the  $105,000  paid 
for  Axtell  at  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  in  1889.    The  American 
trotter  leads  in  the  figures.    He  has  more  uses  and  value 
and  lasts  longer,  though  not  having  the  earning  capacity  of 
a  thoroughbred  of  equal  quality.    A  table  of  the  highest 
prices  paid  for  trotters  and  thoroughbreds  here  and  in 
Europe  will  be  of  value  at  this  time.    Here  it  is,  as  pub 
lished  in  the  Drovers^  jfournal  of  January  25: 


TROTTERS, 

Horse. 

Arion  $ 

Axtell  

Anteeo.  

Ball  Boy  

Stamboul  

Nancy  Hanks  

Sunol  

Acolyle  

Maud  S  

Smuggler  

Pocahontas  

Rarus  

Harry  Noble  

Antevolo  

Dexter  

Goldsmith  Maid  .... 
The  King. ...  .... 

]ay  Gould  

Lady  Thome  

Blackwood  

Prince  Wilkes  

Pancoast  

Gov.  Sprague  

Patron  

Mascot  

Alcazar  

Happy  Medium  

Jerome  Eddy  

Wedgewood  

Geo.  M.  Patchen. .  .  . 

Fearnaught  

Macey   

Voodoo  

Sara  Purdy  

Nutwood  

Edward  

Rosalind  

St.  Julien  

Lulu  

Clingstone  

Startle  

St.  Vincent  

Lady  Maud  

Edward  Everett  

Socrates  

Constantine  

Russia  

Oliver  K  

Darby  

Lucy  

Parana  

Edgmark  

Edwin  Forrest  

Palo  Alto  Bell  

Prospect  Maid  

Warlock  

Alma  Mater. ... 

Grafton  

Zoraya   

Electric  Bell  

Jack  

Chimes  

Electioneer  

Launcelot  

Hourl  

Susie  S  

Suisun  

Guy  

Reverie  

Midnight  

Ansel  


THOROUGHBRr.US. 

Price.  Horse. 

i5o,ooOjSt.  Blaise  \ 

io5,ooo,JCommon  

SS,ooo[jOrmonde  

Si.ooo'JDoncasler  

50, 000 Blair  Athol  

45, 000  J  Kangaroo  

4i,oooitMeltoe  

40,ooo!JPrlnce  

40,000  iJFrlars  Balsam  

40,ooo|jlsonomy  

40,ooo!tBusy  Body  

36, 000  t Harvester  

35.ooo'JGalopln  

3S,oooi+Scottish  Chief  

33, 000  ±  Petrarch  

32,000  JRobert  the  Devil  

3i,ooo|Kentucky  

30,ooolVerneuil  

30,000  King  Thomas  

3o,ooo'+Hampton  

30,ooo|+Maccaroni  

28,ooojJBeaudesert  

27,50c 'J  The  Palmer  


Bolero  , 
JGladiator. . . 

Iroquois  

Tournament. 
Rayon  d'Or  . 
The  Earl  . . . . 
JKing  Lud. 


27,500 
26,000 
25,800 
25,000 
25,000 
25,000 
25,000 

25,oooiLady  Primros  ■  Colt. 
25,000 
24,000 
22,000 
22,000 
20,000 
20,000 


JRoslcrucian. 

Galore  

Bonnie  Scotland. 

Kingston  

JHobbie  Noble.. 

Dewdrop  

2o,ooc  JSplnaway  

2o,ooo!+Blue  Gown  

20,000  ItGatinuie  

20,000  iJulius  Csesar. . . . 


20,000 
20  000 
20,000 

2O,0On 

20,000 
18,000 
17,000 
17, 000 
i7,oor 
16  600 
i6,ooc 
16.000 
15.000 
15.000 
15.000 
15,000 
15.000 
13,100 
12.500 
12,500 
12,500 
12,500 


Potomac. 

Virgil  

JWheel  of  Fortune. 

JJanette  

Cantinere  

Luke  Blackburn  . . . 
Duke  of  Magenta.. . 

Mortimer  

Ban  Fox   .  .  , 

Louisburg  

JPriam  

Falsetto  

Drake  Carter  

Pontiac  

Raceland  

Sir  Dixon  

Proctor  Knott  

Terra  Cotta  

Glencoe  

Magnetizer  

Hanover  

Norfolk  


i2,5oojLexington  

Kingfisher  

Leamington  

Hindoo  

Spendthrift  

JAmderby  

_  _ .  JConsul  

io,oooj+GlenIyon  

Darebin  

Reclare  

JLoughsboroughs  , 
Bidpn  Baden  


12,500 
10,050 
10,  too 
10,000 
r  0,000 
to, 000 


Price 
100,000 
70,000 
70,00 
70,000 
62,500 
60,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
45,000 
44,000 
43,000 
40,000 
40,000 
40,000 
40,000 
40,000 
39,000 
38,000 
36,000 
35.500 
35,000 
35. 000 
35,000 
35,000 
34,000 
33.500 
33,000 

30.500 
30,000 
30,000 
30,000 
30,000 
30,000 
30,000 

31.500 
29  500 
27,400 
26,000 
25.500 
25,000 
25,000 
25,000 
25,000 

21, 000 
20,500 
20,000 
20,000 
20,000 
20,000 
20,000 
20,000 
18, 00 
17,500 
17.5.0 
17.500 
17,500 
17,500 
17, 100 
16,000 
16.000 
15.500 
15.000 
15,000 
15,000 
15,000 
15,000 
15,000 
15,000 
15,000 
15,000 
15,000 
15,000 
15,000 
15,000 


I    JEoglish  Prices. 
The  English  thoroughbred  record  is  not  given  below 
$25,000,  or  the  American  below  $15,000.    The  trotting 
price  record  runs  down  to  $10,000. 


A  Canal  tor  Drainage  and  Navigation. 

A  very  important  suggestion  is  now  made  that  the  short 
canal  needed  to  give  Fresno  producers  a  water  route  to 
this  city  be  also  a  drainajt^e  canal,  to  relieve  the  country  of 
surplus  water  and  thus  greatly  advantage  the  producers  in 
another  important  way,  and  do  much  also  to  settle  the  al- 
kali question  which  bothers  some  of  them.  The  following 
communication  from  J.  H.  Harding  of  Oleander,  appears 
in  the  Expositor: 

While  we  have  been  agitating  a  navigable  canal  from  Fresno 
to  the  San  Joaquin  river,  there  has  been  one  important  feature 
overlooked  in  conjunction  with  that  enterprise. 

The  water  level  lying  beneath  the  surface  of  the  irrigated 
portion  of  this  country  has  been  constantly  rising  for  Several 
years  past,  until  it  is  a  matter  of  serious  consideration  whether 
in  the  future  we  will  not  be  compelled  to  adopt  an  extensive 
system  of  drainage,  to  reclaim  large  areas  of  valuable  lands  and 
also  prevent  the  farther  inundation  of  county  roads  in  the  low 
grounds. 

Already  thousand.s  of  dollars  of  the  county  road  funds  have 
been  expended  in  throwing  heavy  grades  across  swamps 
and  lagoons  that  less  than  ten  years  ago  were  as  dry  as  any 
part  of  the  highways,  and  still  we  are  just  in  the  beginning  of 
these  heavy  expenditures. 

The  pf)rous  nature  of  the  substrata  of  our  lands  allows  the 
water  from  the  irriffnting  canals  to  percolate  and  spread  from 
the  high  ground  upon  which  they  are  carried,  to  the  lands  of  a 
lower  level,  sometimes  flooding  the  surface,  at  other  places 
reaching  within  a  few  feet,  to  the  injury  and  often  destruction 
of  valuable  orchard  trees  and  vines. 


With  all  these  things  in  view,  would  it  not  be  of  untold 
benefit  to  the  whole  county  to  not  only  build  such  a  canal,  but 
to  extend  it  up  through  the  irrigated  portion  of  the  county  and 
drop  the  water  level  a  few  feet  and  utilize  the  drainage  to  feed 
the  canal,  saving  many  dollars  to  the  county  that  must  ulti- 
mately be  expended  upon  its  roads,  save  thousands  of  valuable 
trees  and  vines,  reclaim  thousands  of  acres  of  valuable  lands, 
carry  ofF-the  excess  of  alkali  and  add  greatly  to  the  sanitary 
condition,  and  make  Fresno  county  the  richest  and  healthiest 
place  on  earth  ? 

Our  Board  of  Supervisors  could  do  nothing  that  would  add 
so  much  to  the  prosperity  of  our  county  as  to  give  their  un- 
qualified aid  to  such  an  undertaking.  The  extra  money  annu- 
ally spent  in  grading  and  keeping  the  roads  above  the  water 
level  would  go  far  toward  building  such  a  canal.  To  go  on  as 
we  have,  annually  expending  thousands  of  dollars,  and  how 
much  better  will  be  our  roads?  How  much  better  will  be  our 
sanitary  condition?  How  much  better  will  be  our  orchards 
and  vineyards?  And  how  much  wealth  will  be  added  to  our 
county? 

Something  must  be  done,  and  that  soon,  if  this  fertile  valley 
continues  to  bloom  as  the  rose,  atid  many  of  our  happy  homes 
are  not  inundated  by  the  continual  rise  of  the  water  level. 

This  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  concern  to  every  horticulturist 
of  our  valley,  and  a  problem  that  must  soon  be  solved  by  pub- 
lic or  private  capital.  Let  our  county  government  take  the 
matter  in  hand,  and  they  will  find  every  horticulturist  ready 
and  willing  to  come  to  their  aid  and  carry  through  this  grand 
enterprise,  that  means  their  future  salvation  and  continued 
prosperity.  By  all  means  bring  on  the  canal  to  and  beyond 
Fresno,  and  let  us  tap  it  with  laterals,  drain  our  county  and 
supply  it  with  the  needed  water. 

Arizona  Development. 

Tempe,  Arizona,  Feb.  16,  1892. 
To  THE  Editor  :  Since  my  letter  to  the  Rural  as  to  that 
coming  garden  that  is  to  be  below  Ft.  Yuma,  I  have  received 
more  than  one  letter  asking  information  as  to  the  scheme. 
Now  that  the  Rural  of  January  30th,  on  page  93,  has  answered 
those  inquirers  how  the  thing  is  to  be  done,  I  will  only  add 
that  those  interested  will  find  in  Acting  Governor  Murphy's 
report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  the  Governor  thinks 
the  climate  and  conditions  favorable  to  the  growing  of  the 
citrus  fruits,  in  Yuma  county.  Arizona,  cannot  be  surpassed  in 
any  region  known. 

The  same  climatic  conditions  so  much  valued  at  the  bay  of 
San  Diego  exist  here  at  the  month  of  the  great  Colorado  river, 
namely,  the  gentle  breezes  from  the  southern  Pacific  ocean. 
The  altitude  being  only  a  few  feet  above  ocean  level,  those 
breezes  that  make  famous  even  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Califor- 
nia, ward  off  the  frost  near  the  salt  water.  The  Rural,  nor 
the  Denver  paper,  made  any  mention  of  the  labor  and 
money  spent  in  the  coast  survey  at  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado 
in  the  selection  of  the  site  for  the  coming  city  that  is  to  spring 
up  and  claim  a  share  of  the  commerce  of  the  Pacific  ocean.  It 
may  be  visionary,  but  think  about  it.  Our  mountains  of  coal, 
and  our  multitude  of  low  grade  mines !  With  the  Isthmus 
canal  completed,  cannot  Arizona  haul  those  ores  to  thegulf,  and 
thence  to  Europe?  Really,  the  amount  of  low  grade  ores  is  in- 
exhaustible in  Arizona.  It*is  low  grade  ores  anyway  that  ar., 
of  value  to  a  country.  High  grade  ores  makp  a  few  rich  men  ; 
but  low  grade  ores,  like  agriculture,  gives  employment  to  the 
people,  and  peoples  a  countrj-. 

It  seems  to  be  a  mutual  agreement  these  days  that  capital  is 
to  lead  the  way  in  the  development  of  agriculture  in  the  arid 
lands  of  the  southwest.  Many  men  of  enterprise,  like  the  late 
Dr.  Woozencraft,  tried  to  talk  to  those  in  need  of  homes  that 
the  region  in  and  about  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado  offered 
great  inducements.  But  pioneer  will,  to  break  in  a  new  coun- 
try, is  a  scarce  commodity  in  the  market  these  days.  So  now, 
if  you  want  a  home  among  the  olive  and  the  orange  groves  in 
Yuma  county,  just  sit  back  and  wait ;  they  are  coming,  certain. 
But  when  you  come  for  your  nice  home  in  these  parts,  bring  a 
pretty  long  purse,  pretty  well  filled,  or  else  stay  where  you  are; 
for  a  home  in  Southern  Arizona  is  no  longer  a  joke,  but  has 
something  the  same  meaning  as  a  home  in  Southern  California. 

From  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  city  of  Phoenix, 
which  is  diligent  in  ascertaining  what  is  being  done  in  my 
county  (Maricopa),  we  are  informed  that  the  planting  of  citrus 
trees  in  Salt  river  valley,  for  the  year  1892,  will  be  3000  acres;  and, 
too,  that  the  parties  planting  are  experienced  orange  growers, 
who  think  they  know  what  they  are  doing.  Amo.-^fi;  nther 
reports,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  given  the  foUo'  ing  fig- 
ures as  to  the  products  of  Maricopa  county.  Considering  the 
fact  that  our  farm  products  increase  at  the  ratio  of  about  40  per 
cent,  per  annum,  and  our  canal  systems  are  yet  in  the  begin- 
ning, we  may  vet  be  able  to  have  something  of  a  couutrv  here. 

Report  for  1891 :  Grain,  58,500.000  pounds  ;  alfalfa  hay,  263,- 
000,000  pounds  ;  grain  hay,  5,000.000  pounds  ;  alfalfa  pasture 
for  25,000  beef  cattle,  brought  in  from  distant  ranges. 

Geo.  Kay  Miller. 


Irrigation  Movement  in  Tulare. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Tulare  Irrigation  District  has  decided  to  purchase  the 
Kaweah  canal  and  irrigation  system  for  $150,000  in  bonds 
of  the  district.  They  also  voted  to  purchase  the  Cameron 
and  Rocky  Ford  system  for  $20,000.  As  soon  as  the 
transaction  has  been  completed  a  large  force  of  men  and 
teams  will  be  put  to  work  in  order  to  connect  the  systems 
and  construct  the  laterals  so  that  the  water  may  be  fully 
utilized  this  year.  The  Kaweah  Canal  Company  will  not 
bring  their  lands  into  the  district,  but  contract  to  pay  $1.25 
per  acre  for  one  thorough  irrigation.  This  large  trans- 
action has  been  under  consideration  several  weeks. 


On  the  Idaho  R.a.nges. — The  stockmen  seem  to  be 
having  a  most  disastrous  winter  in  southern  Idaho.  Stock- 
men say  there  is  absolutely  no  hope  for  the  stock  upon  the 
ranges.  Thousands  of  animals  are  already  dead  and  the 
efforts  to  save  the  remaining  thousands  will  be  abandoned. 
In  some  of  the  valleys  the  farmers  have  run  short  of  feed 
and  have  been  compelled  to  turn  the  poorest  of  their  stock 
adrift  to  starve.  The  stallions  owned  by  stockmen  are  a 
source  of  great  trouble.  They  seem  to  go  mad  with' hunger 
and  run  amuck  among  the  herds  and  droves,  tearing  the 
other  animals  with  their  teeth  and  striking  and  kicking 
them  with  their  feet.  The  present  winter  has  never  been 
equaled  in  Idaho. 
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Ytar. 

1880.. 
1881 
1882.. 
1883 


Pounds. 

 46,(74, lf4 

 45,' 76  639 

 41,629,119 

  41,848,690 

188   37,416,330 

1885  36,F61,390 

1886  3^,509,160 

1887    31,564  231 

1588  ,  32,569,972 

1839  33,591,720 


jShEEP  >>rNE)  XSXOOL, 
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statistical  and  Other  Interesting  Data. 

[Written  for  the  Rukal  Press  by  J.  R.  Farish.] 
The  wool  clip  of  California  for  the  past 

quarter  of  a  century  is  estimated  in  pounds 

as  follows: 

Year.  PoundSk 

1867  10,288  6  ,0 

1863  14,23 ',687 

1869  15,413,970 

187.1  20,1^72,660 

1871   22,187,188 

1872    24,255,468 

1873  32,165,169 

1874  39,366,78 

187  ^.  43,632,223 

1876  66,66",973 

1877   63,11. ,742  1890    34,917,320 

187S   40,862,09l|l891  32,410,250 

1879  46,9(!3,36j| 

By  reference  to  the  above  table  it  will  be 
seen  that  for  nine  years  beginning  with  1867 
the  industry  forged  ahead  at  a  rapid  rate. 
In  1876  the  clip  reached  over  56,000,000  lbs, 
but  two  years  after  it  fell  off  nearly  16,000,- 
Ibs.  From  1878  to  1884  it  ranged  from  40,- 
500,000  lbs  to  nearly  47,000,000  lbs.  In  1887 
the  clip  was  the  smallest  on  record.  Since 
that  year  it  has  fluctuated  from  about  32,- 
000,000  to  over  34,000,000  lbs.  At  this  writ- 
ing it  begins  to  look  as  if  it  will  again  in- 
crease, owing  to  more  attention  being  given 
to  it  as  a  farm  auxiliary,  unless  the  con- 
sumption of  mutton  sheep  continues  to  in- 
crease as  rapidly  as  it  has  within  the  past 
five  years.  As  an  auxiliary  of  the  farm,  car- 
cass-breeding will  be  followed  largely  at  the 
expense  of  wool,  the  same  as  obtains  in  Aus- 
tralia, where  mutton  sheep  dress  over  80  lbs 
to  the  head.  Although  the  wool  clip  of  this 
State  shows  a  large  falling  off  compared 
with  1876,  yet  the  industry  is,  in  the  United 
States,  third  in  the  list  as  to  the  number  of 
sheep,  and  second  as  to  pounds  clipped.  In 
this  connection  the  following  tabular  state- 
ment of  estimated  pounds  of  wool  grown  in 
1891,  as  published  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Wool  Manufacturers,  affords  an  in- 
teresting study  : 


Statistical  Review  for  California. 

Pounds. 

Received  in  Sao  Francisco  from  Points  In  Cali- 
fornia   24,845,976 

Shipped  Eist  from  interior  points  of  California  4,067,600 
Held  at  Interior  points  of  Cilifornia   100  000 
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While  the  fleeces  in  13  States  and  Terri- 
tories average  heavier  than  do  those 
in  California,  yet  when  it  comes  to 
shrinkage  in  weight  through  scouring, 
California  wool  holds  second  place, 
and  as  buyers  in  purchasing,  figure  on 
the  loss  in  scouring,  it  is  readily  seen  that 
unwashed  Californian  wools,  all  else  being 
equal,  sell  proportionately  less  than  do  wools 
giving  a  less  loss  in  weight.  In  the  above 
table,  spring  wools  only  are  taken  into  ac- 
count, fall  clips  not  being  given,  neither  is 
the  pull  wool  given,  which  is  estimated  at  a 
little  over  41,000,000  lbs.  for  the  entire 
country. 


Total  California  clip,  1891   29,013,476 

Rer^oiv'd  in  San  Francisco  from  Nevada  and 

Territorres   1,500,COO 

Received  in  San  Francisco  from  Oregon  and 

Washington   4,290,320 

Received  in  San  Francisco  from  foreign  (Aus- 
tralian) ports   1,403  280 

Total  receipts  in  San  Francisco,  etc   36.213,076 

Add  stock  on  hand  January  1,  1891   7,397,000 

43,610,076 

Shipments  during  1891— From  San  Francisco 
by  railroad  to  Eastern  markets.  Grease  and 

Pul  ed   19  536,960 

From  San  Francifco  by  sea  to  Eastern  mar- 
kets. Grease  and  Pulled   1  464,026 

From  San  Francisco  by  sea  to  Eastern  mar- 
kets. Scoured   37,840 

From  San  Francisco  by  railroad  to  Eststern 

markets.  Scoured   5,773,760 

Being  product  of  Grease  Wool  of   17,359,090 

Consumption  of  local  mills   1,250,000 

Wool  held  in  country   100,000 

Wool  sold  and  awaiting  shipment  January  1, 
Scoured  and  Greased— equal  to  B)3.  in  Grease  1,400,000 

Total  lbs   41,110  076 


On  hand  in  San  Francisco,  January  1,  1892   2,500,000 

Average  Prices  for  1891. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average 
prices  in  San  Francisco  during  the  year  1891 : 

SPRING  CLIP. 

Per  Pound 

Northern,  choice  20  @2?Jc 

Northern,  good    17i@20o 

San  Joaquin  and  mid'^le  counties  14  @17c 

Southern  coast  13  @15c 

FALL  CLIP. 

Northern,  choice   16  @17c 

Northern,  fair  13  @16c 

Mountain  Falls,  free  11  Crfl4c 

Southern  and  San  Joaquin   8  @lln 

Eastern  Oregon,  spring  good  16  C<el7ic 

Eastern  Oregon,  poor  to  fair  13  @15c 

Valley  Oregon  20  @23c 

Nevada,  spring  15  (a20o 

Nevada,  faU  12  @14j 

Scoured  wools  have  ranged  from  23c  to 
35c  per  lb.  for  the  poorest  defective  fall  up 
to  from  46c  to  50C  for  choice  free  stock 
Eastern  Oregon  and  Nevada  spring  scoured 
sold  at  52c  to  56c. 

Market  Review. 

Taking  the  year  1891  as  a  whole,  it  was 
exceedingly  prosperous,  notwithstanding  the 
low  range  of  values  for  wools.  The  lower 
price  which  ruled  for  wool  was  more  than 
offset  by  good  to  high  prices  for  mutton 
sheep  and  lambs.  James  P.  Hulms,  of  this 
city,  very  correctly  states,  in  a  contempo- 
rary, that,  as  has  been  the  case  for  several 
years  past,  a  very  large  portion  of  the  wool 
coming  to  this  city,  except  the  very  best 
bright  spring  grades,  are  scoured  before  be- 
ing sent  to  other  markets.  Fully  three- 
quarters  of  all  the  Eastern  Oregon,  Nevada 
and  Arizona  spring  and  California  clip  is 
now  handled  in  this  manner,  and  were  the 
rates  by  the  overland  roads  made  a  little 
more  liberal  on  scoured  wool,  even  a  larger 
proportion  would  be  treated  thus.  This  is 
the  only  way  to  handle  dusty  and  heavy 
shrinkage  wools  to  advantage. 

Prices  through  the  year  1891  ruled  very 
steady.  With  the  advent  of  the  spring  clip 
in  April  came  an  active  demand  from  all  the 
Eastern  markets,  and  through  April,  May 
and  June  there  was  a  lively  inquiry  for  all 
good  wools  at  very  full  prices,  ranging  on 
an  average  fully  ic  per  pound  over  those  of 
the  preceedmg  spring.  In  July  the  large 
outflow  of  gold  from  the  United  States 
caused  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  as  to  the 
future  of  the  money  market,  and  induced 
manufacturers  all  over  the  country  to  pursue 
a  very  cautious  policy,  buying  wool  only  as 
they  were  forced  to  have  stock.  The  conse- 
quence has  been  a  slow,  dragging  market 
since  then.  In  some  instances,  and  espe- 
cia  ly  on  the  poorer  wools,  a  little  weakening 
in  prices  has  been  shown. 

Probably  never  within  the  history  of  the 
trade  have  prices  exhibited  so  great  a  steadi- 
ness as  was  a  characterizing  feature  of  the 
1891  markets  of  this  country.  This  was 
contrary  to  general  expectation  at  the  time 
the  McKinley  bill  passed  Congress,  increas- 
ing the  duty  on  wools  imported  into  this 
country.  There  have  been  several  influences 
on  the  market  which  operate  against  our 
wools,  namely,  change  in  fashion  for  woolen 
goods,  large  stocks  of  foreign  goods  and 
wools  rushed  into  this  country  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  McKinley  bill,  more  general 
use  of  shoddy,  and  last,  but  by  no  means 
the  least,  the  improvement:  made  in  manu- 
facturing cotton  goods  to  imitate,  when 
made  into  dresses,  the  general  appearance 
of  the  best  woolen  goods. 

In  former  years,  satinets  were  made  with 
wool  filling;  now  shoddy  is  used.  The 
same  change  has  taken  place  in  the  manu- 
facture of  other  goods  in  which  was  formerly 
woven  more  or  less  wool. 

The  United  States  is  noted  for  the  produc- 
tion of  fine  wools,  outranking  all  other  coun- 
tries in  this  line,  but  with  fashion  demanding 
luster  goods  there  was  an  increasing  call 
for  coarser  wools,  and  our  manufacturers 


found  themselves  compelled  to  import  very 
heavily  of  this  class  to  turn  out  the  desired 
goods.  This  necessarily  bore  heavily  against 
domestic  wools,  for,  there  being  no  foreign 
competition  for  buying  our  wools  American 
buyers,  or,  at  least  the  heaviest,  com- 
bined, and  would  not  pay  over  certain 
ranges  for  American  wools.  These  ranges 
were  placed  only  high  enough  to  prevent 
shipments  to  foreign  markets. 

The  demand  of  fashion  for  luster  goods 
has  brought  Australian  wools  well  to  the 
front,  making  that  Colony's  remarkably 
large  increased  production  cut  no  small 
figure  in  the  world's  wool  market.  The 
number  of  sheep  in  Australia  were  as 
follows: 


Years.  Numhec. 

1871   49,7 '3,584 

1881  78,063,426 


Vear.<.  Number. 

188S   96,487,811 

1891   1  9,167,626 


The  London  Economist  estimates  that  the 
fleeces  average  5  1-2  lbs.  each,  so  that  it 
will  be  be  seen  that  last  year's  clip  was  about 
600,000.000  lbs. 

Bearing  on  the  above  the  following  is 
taken  from  a  private  circular  of  a  well  known 
firm  in  this  city. 

"Considerable  attention  has  been  paid  to 
foreign,  particularly  Australian,  wools  by 
dealers  and  manufacturers  during  1891,  and 
large  importations  were  made.  The  London 
sales,  which  opened  on  January  26th  were 
attended  by  at  least  ten  buyers  from  the 
Eastern  markets,  and  large  quantities  of 
wool  continue  to  arrive  direct  from  Australia 
in  this  country.  The  total  exportation  from 
the  colonies,  mostly  to  London,  from  July 
1st  to  December  10,  1891,  was  718,819  bales, 
being  an  increase  of  169,688  bales  over  cor 
responding  period  of  previous  year.  Of  this 
wool,  20,102  bales  came  to  the  United 
States  direct,  freight  rates  from  there  to 
Boston  and  New  York,  via.  San  Francisco, 
being  i  1-2  cts.  ^  lb  only,  which  identical 
rate  is  charged  from  San  Francisco  to  Bos- 
ton by  rail.  This  is  a  serious  matter  for 
wool  growers  to  contemplate  and  it  will  un- 
doubtedly show  its  effect  at  the  opening  of 
our  spring  market,  for  which  we  predict  low 
figures,  particularly  as  the  wools  now  on  the 
way  to  this  country  direct  will  reach  the 
Eastern  markets  about  the  time  our  new  clip 
is  ready  to  go  forward." 

The  following  tabular  statement  gives  the 
wool  exports  for  the  past  ten  seasons  of 
wools  from  Australia  to  the  United  States: 


Setsont. 

B  les. 

Season-. 

Bales. 

1881-82  

11,070 

1886  87  

 15.360 

1882-83  

5,794 

1887-88  

 22.379 

1883-84 

14,863 

1888  89  

 37,175 

1884  85 

6,221 

1889  90..,.  . . . 

 12,340 

1385  86   

20,lbl 

189  -91  

 31.0  0 

The  above  does  not  include  importations 
of  wools  bought  at  the  London  wool  sales. 

The  importations  of  Australian  wools  into 
Great  Britain  has  increased  from  931,889 
bales  in  1881  to  1,226,172  bales  in  1890. 
Referring  to  the  imports  in  1891,  the  Lon- 
don Economist  of  Oct.  3d,  said:  "  In  the 
first  eight  months  of  this  year  our  imports  of 
wool  from  Australasia  were  388,600,000  lbs. 
against  344,600,000  lbs.  in  the  same  months 
of  1890;  and  of  Cape  wools  we  received 
79,100,000  lbs.,  against  69,900,000  lbs. 
From  these  two  quarters,  therefore,  in  the 
eight  months,  this  country  has  received  53,- 
200,000  lbs.  more  of  the  staple  than  was  the 
case  last  year;  and  the  prospects  are  that 
these  augmented  supplies  will  be  continued. 
More  wools  have  also  reached  us  from  India 
and  other  countries,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  supplies  of  River  Plate  wools  to  Contin- 
ental markets,  which  fell  off  in  1890,  are  in- 
creasing in  1891." 

In  1866  a  bale  of  Colonial  (Australian) 
wool  was  worth  in  London  $122,  and  in 
18S9  only  $67,  and  in  1891  still  less. 

The  outlook  for  wool  in  1892  does  not 
present  any  encouraging  features  for  the 
immediate  future,  although  there  are  indica- 
tions that  fashion  is  on  the  eve  of  making  a 
change,  and  this  time  to  finer  grades  of 
goods,  which  will  call  for  fine  or  merino 
wools.  When  this  desired  change  fully  sets 
in,  then  much  of  California's  wool  will  find  a 
readier  market  and  at  much  better  prices. 

The  1891  clip  in  this  State  will  be  mixed 
as  to  quality.  In  the  northern  counties  of 
the  State,  pasture  or  feed  has  been  fair  to 
very  good  and  the  wools  will  show  a  corre- 
sponding favorable  growth;  in  the  central 
counties  feed  has  been  only  fair,  while  in 
the  southern  counties  it  has  been  poor.  In 
Oregon  and  Washington  the  winter  has  been 
quite  favorable  to  sheep,  and  therefore  no 
setback  was  met  by  the  growing  wool. 


Padded  Horseshoes. — A  new  system  of 
shoeing  horses  has  recently  been  invented 
in  England.  By  it  the  iron  shoes' are  fixed 
to  others  made  of  sail  canvas,  which  are 
then  cemented  to  the  hoof.  Shoes  fixed 
this  way  have  been  worn  quite  thin  without 
moving.  The  process  has  been  patented  in 
England, —  Australasian  Coach  Builder  and 
Saddler. 


G[00G)  I^EyVLTH, 

The  Human  Ear. 

The  human  ear  is  a  much  more  delicate 
organ  than  most  people  suppose.  It  is  ex- 
tremely dangerous  to  interfere  with  it  by  use 
of  earpicks,  or  any  of  the  various  instruments 
used  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  it  from 
wax.  The  wax  is  a  natural  secretion,  and 
unless  the  ear  becomes  diseased  it  does  not 
accumulate  any  faster  than  is  necessary  to 
protect  the  passage  from  the  entrance  of  in- 
sects and  various  particles  which  might 
otherwise  be  forced  in  and  tend  to  interfere 
permanently  with  the  hearing.  The  great- 
est care  is  necessary  in  washing  the  ears  of 
little  children.  They  should  be  washed  out- 
side, but  on  the  inside  only  so  far  as  the 
finger  wrapped  in  a  soft  towel  will  go.  The 
practice  of  forcing  a  hair  pin  or  any  other 
hard  instrument  into  the  ear  passage  is 
fraught  with  danger  of  injuring  the  mem- 
brane and  causing  permanent  deafness. 

Earache  is  a  malady  of  childhood  and 
causes  most  distressing  pain.  The  simplest 
remedy  for  it  is  to  take  a  little  cotton  dipped 
in  warm  sweet  oil  and  put  it  in  the  ear  pass 
age.  A  danger  that  may  arise  from  doing 
so  simple  a  thing  as  this  is  that  minute  par- 
ticles of  the  cotton  may  be  left  in  the  ear. 

To  prevent  this,  some  physicians  advise 
making  a  little  wad  of  the  cotton  and  wrap- 
ping it  in  the  finest  and  thinnest  linen  cam- 
bric that  can  be  found,  and  dipping  this  in 
warm  sweet  oil.  In  case  of  intense  pain,  a 
few  drops  of  hot  laudanum  or  camphor  may 
be  used  with  the  oil.  When  foreign  bodies 
get  into  the  ear  they  should  be  removed  by 
syringing  them  out  with  warm  water.  To 
attempt  to  remove  anything  from  the  ear 
passage  by  forcing  an  instrument  in  is  a  rash 
thing  for  anyone  except  an  aurist  to  under- 
take. The  best  medical  practitioners  refuse 
to  treat  affections  of  the  ear  or  eye,  but  send 
their  patients  to  specialists. 

WONDERFUL  TRAINING  OF  THE  EARS. 

It  is  really  wonderful  in  regard  to  the 
acuteness  to  which  the  human  ear  may  be 
trained. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  locomotive  engi- 
neers, to  be  held  in  Cape  May  during  Au- 
gust, an  interesting  paper  will  be  read  by  H. 
H.  Dantzer,  formerly  an  engineer  on  the 
Reading  railroad,  but  now  a  contractor  in 
West  Philadelphia.  The  paper  will  deal  en- 
tirely with  the  wonderful  manner  in  which 
engineers  on  railroads,  steamboats  and  the 
masters  of  mammoth  machinery  ascertain 
accurately  and  instantly  when  anything  goes 
wrong  with  the  machinery  under  their  con- 
trol. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  only  reliable 
friend  of  the  engineer  is  a  well-trained  ear. 
The  greater  part  of  Mr.  Dantzer's  paper  is 
filled  with  incidents  relating  to  railroad  work, 
but  the  really  wonderful  incidents  of  which 
he  treats  are  taken  from  the  mammoth 
press-rooms  in  which  Philadelphia  abounds. 

Mr.  Dantzer's  paper  tells  of  many  queer 
incidents  of  his  experience  as  a  railroad  en- 
gineer. The  master  of  a  locomotive  gets  to 
know  his  engine  as  a  mother  does  her  child. 
In  the  darkest  night,  with  the  train  dashing 
along  at  the  rate  of  45  miles  an  hour,  the 
trained  engineer  hears  a  slight  sound  which 
is  out  of  the  ordinary.  He  not  only  be- 
comes aware  of  it  by  reason  of  hearing  it, 
but  if  he  were  deaf  as  a  post  the  disorder 
would  be  communicated  to  him  through  the 
medium  of  the  throttle.  He  would  feel  a 
slight  jar  which  would  indicate  as  clearly  as 
the  sound  that  something  was  out  of  order, 
and,  if  the  occasion  warranted,  a  stop  would 
be  made  at  once  or  the  matter  would  be  at- 
tended to  at  the  next  station. — Philadelphia 
Record. 

Mucilage  as  Medicine.  —  A  corre- 
spondent sends  us  the  following  item : 
Mucilage  is  an  excellent  remedy  for  burns; 
apply  it  to  the  burn  and  lay  on  any  soft 
blank  paper.  The  mucilage  soothes  and 
the  paper  excludes  the  air.  For  corns  there 
is  nothing  better  than  mucilage  applied 
every  night.  It  softens  the  corns  so  that 
they  may  be  easily  trimmed.  A  feverish 
patient  will  gratefully  drink  water  in  which 
gum  arabic  has  been  dissolved.  The  cool- 
ing draught  may  be  flavored  with  lemon  or 
orange. 

Limewater  is  an  element  not  so  much 
used  as  it  would  be  if  people  realized  its 
effect  on  the  bones  and  -teeth  of  growing 
children.  When  placed  in  milk,  it  adds  a 
sweeter  flavor  even  if  no  more  than  a  tea- 
spoonful  is  used  to  a  tumbler  of  milk.  It 
may  also  be  used  for  indigestion.  When 
the  skin  is  broken  out  from  poison  oak,  an 
excellent  remedy  is  a  solution  of  saltpetre. 
If  strong,  it  causes  pain  when  applied,  but 
it  subdues  the  poison. 
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WHO  WILL  BE  NEXT  PRESIDENT? 

Neely's  Great  Historical  Chart 

Political  and  United  States  Map. 


Better  than  an  Encyclopedia. 


A  Double  Wall  Mapi  5  eet  6  Inches  by  3  feet  10  Inches,  mounted  on  rollers  top  and  bottom,  ready  to  hang, 

A  Panorama  of  American  History.  Printed  in  Eleven  Beautiful  Colors 

URGEST,  LATEST  AND  BEST,  WORTH  $10.00,  GIVEN  FREE. 


IT 


How  many  Preeidents  we  tiave  had  and  Politics  of  each.  What  party  George  Washington  represented.  What  Presidents  died  while  in  otBce.  How  many  Presi- 
dents served  two  terms.  Which  candidate  received  the  largest  number  of  votes  and  was  defeated.  When  each  political  party  was  organized.  How  many 
Congresses  have  convened  and  the  Political  Complexion  of  each.  The  number  of  States  in  the  United  States  and  the  one  having  the  most  miles  of  railroads.  How 
many  Political  Parties  have  existed  in  the  United  States. 


A  Complete  History  of  our  Government  by  Administrations,  Political  Parties,  and  Congresses  from  Washington  to  Harrison. 

On  one  side  the  latest  U.  S.  Map,  showing  all  States,  Counties,  Railroails  and  Towns  (price  alone,  $5.00)  and  on  the  other  side: 


A  diagram  showing'  all  the  Political  Parties,  11x66.  A  diagram  showing  all  the 
Presidents  and  Cahlnets,  5k66.  A  diagram  showing  Political  Complexion  of  each 
Congress.  A  diagram  showing  Creeds  of  the  World,  13zl0.  A  diagram  showing 
Standing  Armies  of  each  Nation,  13xlO.  A  diagram  showing  Naval  Tonnage  of 
each  Nation,  13zI0.    A  Complete  Map  of  the  World,  13x20.    A  Map  of  Central 


America,  10x13.  A  Map  of  Alaska,  10x13.  A  Map  of  Sonth  Africa,  10x13.  A  Map 
of  Upper  Nubia  and  Habesh  or  Abyssinia,  10xl3.  A  Map  of  Persia,  Afghanistan 
and  Beloochistau,  10x13.  A  Complete  Map  of  Solar  System,  best  ever  made,  10x13. 
The  Names  of  all  Cabinet  OfScers",  with  length  of  term.  Pictures  of  all  the  Presi- 
dents, from  Washington  to  Harrison. 


ILLUSTRATION  OF  MAF  PACKED  READY  FOR  SHIPMENT 


BENSON  .T.  LOSSINO,  LL.  D.,  Historian:  "Like  a  concave  mirror,  it  reflects  to  a  single  focus 
an  epitome  of  the  essential  elements  of  onr  national  history,  showing  clearly  at  a  glance  the  progress 
of  the  nation  from  its  infancy  to  its  present  period  of  maturity." 

PKOP .  G.  i\  WITTER,  JR. :     "  It  is  concise,  complete,  and  In  the  study  of  political  history 


"  It  can  not  fail  to  be  of  great  utility  to  the  people  without  regard  to 


indispensable. 

HON.  J.  C.  BRANNER 
party  or  occupation." 

STIPT.  O.  R.  KHAWIIAN  :    "  I  think  H  very  fine  indeed." 
8UPT.  A.  F.  CLARK-    "  Grandest  Buccess  ever  issued." 

The  ZiABOEST  AND  ZiATEBT  JJ.  B.  MAP,  printed  In  colors,  covers  the  entire  back  and  is  the  best  published.  It  alone  sei.s  for  $5.00.  The  complete  Reversible  Map  (printed  on  both  sides)  i» 
3  feet  10  inches,  by  ,0  f'  ct  (;  iiK-hen,  mounted  on  rollers  top  and  bottom,  with  tape  on  sides.   These  two  maps  sell  separately  for  $10.00 


"  Kec(  ived  sample;  sold  8  maps  the  first  hour." 

"  MagniDceut  map;  my  boy  sold  12  the  first  day." 
"i  gell  9  each  day." 

"Have  7  agents  at  work  selling  60  a  day." 

"  Called  on  30  houses,  sold  29  maps." 

"Made  16  calls,  sold  21  maps." 

"  1  sell  at  every  office,  without  ex.oeption  "' 

•'  Htceivcd  the  10  maps,  sold  7  before  supper." 

"Sold  17  yesterday,  will  send  order  Saturday." 


Thi.s  Magnificent  Map  will  be  sent  (mounted  on  rollers,  postage  prepaid)  to  subscribers  to  the  Rural  Press  for 
$j.oo  in  addition  to  the  regular  subscription  price  of  the  paper.  The  Map  will  not  be  sold  to  any  person  not  a  subscriber  nor  to 
any  subscriber  who  does  not  stand  credited  upon  our  books  with  an  advance  payment.  The  premium  is  the  best  ever  offered 
in  California.    Address  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO.,  220  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 
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^Horticulture. 


Pig  Trees  at  the  California  Experiment 
Stations. 

University   Experiment  Station  Bul- 
letin No.  96. 

The  fig  promises  to  become  one  of  the 
most  important  fruit  trees  of  Oalifornia. 
But  the  culture  of  this  fruit  belongs  chiefly 
to  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean,  espe- 
cially Asia  Minor,  and  much  less  is  known 
here  about  varieties  and  their  treatment 
than  is  the  case  with  the  more  common  de- 
ciduous fruits.  The  numerous  discussions 
upon  the  fig,  in  recent  years,  prove  the  ex- 
istence of  a  strong  and  growing  interest  in 
the  subject.  It  was,  therefore,  decided  to 
stock  the  stations  with  every  distinct  variety 
of  fig,  and  to  observe  the  growth,  hardi- 
ness, quality  of  fruit,  and  other  elements  of 
importance. 

There  are  about  50  varieties  growing  at 
the  various  stations,  and  some  additional 
sorts  are  still  in  nursery  rows.  The  smallest 
stock  is  at  Pomona,  but  it  will  be  increased 
this  coming  season,  to  an  equality  with  the 
stations  earlier  established.  The  following 
list  shows  the  varieties  now  growing,  and 
studied  in  the  preparation  of  this  report: 


Ag»n. 
Angelique. 
Abondance  precoce. 
Brianzola. 
Black  Iscbia. 
Brunswick. 
Black  Bourjassotte. 
Black  Marseilles. 
Barnasotte  Grise. 
Brown  Ischia. 
Brown  Turkey. 
Black  Brogiatto. 
White  Brogiatto. 
California  Black. 
Col  di  Signora  Nero. 
Drap  d'Or. 
Dalmatian. 
Doree  Narbus. 
De  Constantine. 
Du  Roi. 
White  Dattato. 
Black  Dattato. 
Early  Violet. 
Guigliono. 
Grossale. 


Gros  Gris  Bif^re. 
Grizzly  Bourjassotte. 
Hirtu  du  Japon. 
Ladora. 

Monaca  Bianca. 

Negra  Larga. 

Osborne  Prolific. 

Pasteliere. 

Royal  Vineyard. 

Ronde  Noire. 

Ronde  Violette  Hative. 

Raby  Castle. 

Rocardi. 

Rubrado. 

Smyrna  No.  1. 

Smyrna  No.  2. 

Smyrna  No.  3. 

Smyrna,  Wild. 

San  Pedro. 

Sanvito. 

Trojano. 

White  Bourjassotte. 
White  Genoa. 
White  Adriatic. 
White  Marseilles. 


The  first  season  after  the  figs  were  planted 
at  the  different  stations,  many  differences  in 
growth  and  in  adaptation  to  climate  began 
to  be  noticed.  The  varieties  showed  a 
greater  range  of  variation  in  respect  to  their 
power  to  resist  cold  than  any  other  semitropic 
fruit.  The  problem  that  naturally  presented 
itself  was  this:  How  do  the  various  sorts 
compare  in  point  of  hardiness  and  relative 
endurance?  The  colder  districts  of  the 
State  desire  to  grow  figs,  if  possible,  and 
need  the  varieties  that  are  most  hardy. 
Then,  also,  we  may  expect  to  produce  still 
more  hardy  seedlings  from  hybrids  of  certain 
sorts,  or  by  fertilizing  the  finer  table  figs 
with  the  wild  Smyrna.  In  a  few  more 
years,  when  all  the  varieties  being  grown 
are  in  bearing,  the  comparative  value  of  the 
fruits  can  be  tested.  At  present  the  prob- 
lem of  hardiness  requires  attention. 

FIGS  AT  THE  SAN  JOAQUIN  STATION. 

On  December  17th  and  18th  I  examined 
the  growth  of  the  fig  trees  at  the  San  Joa- 
quin Valley  station  at  Tulare.  Forty- two 
varieties  are  now  represented  there,  to  which 
the  wild  or  Capri  fig,  and  several  new  sorts 
imported  last  year,  will  be  added.  The  fig 
trees  are  planted  in  avenue  form,  and  in 
the  present  unsheltered  condition  of  the 
station  it  cannot  be  said  that  there  is  any 
difference  in  temperature  between  different 
portions  of  the  avenue.  In  the  course  of 
time,  when  the  orchard  is  fully  developed, 
the  avenue  will  be  le.ss  exposed  to  the  wind. 
But  the  Tulare  region  is  subject  to  as  great 
a  range  of  temperature  as  any  other  pact  of 
the  San  Joaquin  valley.  There  seems  to  be 
a  basin  about  the  lake  into  which  the  cold 
air  settles,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  rows 
of  forest  trees  will  be  of  as  much  service 
here  as  in  some  other  localities  where  the 
cold  is  due  to  air  currents  that  may  be 
broken. 

The  fig  trees  at  this  station  were  mostly 
planted  in  the  winter  of  1888-89.  Some 
died,  having  been  set  in  alkali  spots,  and 
were  replaced.  The  worst  situations  have 
now  been  treated  with  gypsum,  about  10 
pounds  having  been  put  around  each  tree. 
Owing  to  the  differences  of  soil,  a  very  great 
difference  in  the  growth  of  trees  of  the  same 
age  is  manifest.  This  of  course  is  compli- 
cated with  the  difference  naturaliv  belong- 
ing to  the  growth  of  different 'varieties. 
About  12  of  the  varieties  of  fifrs  represented 
bore  fruit  last  season  (1891.)  Du  Roi,  a  new 
variety  little  known  in  the  State,  was  one  of 


the  best  of  these,  and  attracted  much  atten- 
tion. 

All  the  fig  trees  received  some  irrigation, 
but  not  a  drop  of  water  was  allowed  them 
after  August.  The  first  heavy  frosts  in  No- 
vember took  off  all  the  leaves.  The  wood 
appeared  well  ripened  in  most  cases,  except, 
as  usual,  the  extreme  tips  of  "water  sprouts" 
and  late  growths.  It  was  therefore  a  sur- 
prise to  the  foreman  when  some  of  the  trees 
showed  the  effects  of  the  early  December 
frosts  (temperature  22°).  Certain  varieties 
appear  to  suffer,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
a  question  of  alkali  or  cold  currents;  for,  as 
previously  stated,  the  whole  tract  is  subject 
to  identical  conditions  in  this  regard.  Be- 
sides, trees  of  the  same  kind,  one  of  which 
stands  on  sandy  soil  and  the  other  on 
"alkali,"  seem  to  suffer  to  a  similar  extent. 

Of  the  older  varieties  (older  in  point  of 
introduction  to  this  State),  the  California, 
Black  is  not  to  be  ranked  as  high  in  the 
matter  of  hardiness  as  was  to  be  expected. 
It  can  only  be  called  "medium";  the  White 
Ischia  stands  somewhat  better;  the  Dalma- 
tian does  fairly  well;  the  Black  and  White 
Marseilles,  which  unfortunately  are  rather 
small  for  table  use  or  for  drying,  do  even 
better  than  the  Dalmatian.  The  San  Pedro, 
a  fine  table  variety  much  liked  by  growers, 
suffers  greatly,  even  branches  of  half  an 
inch  thickness  being  frozen.  The  two 
Smyrna  varieties  have  stood  the  frost  well. 
The  Brown  Ischia  has  suffered  more  than 
the  Black  Oalifornia.  The  three  Bourjas- 
sottes,  black,  white  and  green,  together  with 
the  White  Adriatic,  are  able  to  withstand 
the  cold. 

Among  the  newer  varieties,  the  Du  Roi, 
previously  alluded  to,  is  one  of  the  most 
hardy.  Ladora,  an  excellent  fig,  is  badly 
frosted,  but  not  enough  to  justify  discarding 
it  as  yet.  Col  di  Signora  Nero  is  so  much 
frozen  that  it  must  be  cut  back  nearly  to  the 
ground  next  spring.  One  of  the  worst  cases 
in  the  avenue  is  that  of  the  Gros  Gris  Bi- 
fere,  which  is  certainly  not  hardy  enough 
for  the  station.  Ronde  Violette  Hative  is  a 
fine  fig,  but  slightly  frosted,  and  probably 
safe  when  older.  De  Constantine  and  Drap 
D'Or  have  done  well.  Abondance  Precoce 
suffers  a  little;  Royal  Vineyard  ranks  but 
medium.  The  most  hardy  fig  at  the  station, 
and  the  only  one  that  shows  no  sign  of  frost 
anywhere,  is  the  Doree  Narbus,  one  of  the 
new  importations.  There  are  two  trees  of 
this  variety  in  different  parts  of  the  grounds, 
one  in  alkali,  the  other  (near  the  orange 
trees)  in  sandy  soil.  It  has  compact  growth, 
hard,  dark  bark,  short  joints  and  small 
buds.  The  leaves  are  dark  and  rather 
small.  It  has  not  yet  fruited,  hut  if  it  proves 
to  bear  well  and  to  be  of  fine  quality,  it 
can  be  recommended  for  frosty  situations. 

To  sum  up  these  observations,  there  are 
two  or  three  sorts  being  tested  that  seem 
unlikely  to  stand  the  climate.  Possibly  ten 
sorts  show  appreciable  loss  of  young  wood. 
All  the  others,  except  the  Doree  Narbus, 
show  some  slight  effect  of  frost  upon  the 
soft,  late  growth,  but  not,  except  as  above 
noted,  enough  to  effect  their  orchard  value 
to  the  region. 

FIGS  AT  POMONA  STATION. 

The  fig  experiment  at  the  Southern  Oali- 
fornia Station,  near  Pomona,  is  less  ad- 
vanced than  any  other,  since  trees  were 
only  planted  there  last  spring.  It  was 
hoped  that  all  the  varieties  would  prov^ 
hardy  at  Pomona,  and  at  first  it  appeared 
that  they  would  do  so.  But  this  month, 
January,  many  varieties  have  suffered  from 
frost.  The  complete  comparison  with  Tu- 
lare and  Paso  Robles  cannot  yet  be  made, 
for  the  list  of  varieties  is  incomplete  at  Po- 
mona. But  the  following  sorts  proved 
"hardy:"  Du  Roi,  Monaca  Bianca,  Hirtu 
du  Japon,  Agen  and  Col  di  Signora  Nero 
This  shows  that  more  varieties  out  of  the 
complete  list  of  51  will  thrive  at  Pomona 
than  at  Tulare  or  Paso  Robles.  Twelve  va- 
rieties, mostly  new,  and  very  small  trees 
with  immature  wood  sent  to  the  station  for 
growth  for  a  year  in  nursery  rows,  were  se- 
verely frozen,  in  some  cases  "  nearly  to  the 
ground."  This,  however,  is  not  evidence 
against  future  success  with  many  of  these 
varieties.  The  following  trees  suffered  much 
from  frost,  and  are  probably  unreliable  in 
that  part  of  the  valley;  Grofjse  Grise  Bi- 
fere.  Grizzly  Bourjassotte,  Ronde  Violette 
Hative,  and  Negra  Larga, 

FIG  TREES  AT  PASO  ROBLES. 

At  the  Southern  Coast  Range  Station, 
near  Paso  Robles,  where  the  same  varieties 
of  tigs  are  growing,  the  problem  is  further 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  there  is  much 
difference  in  the  soil  and  location  of  the 
trees,  the  avenue  passing  through  a  low 
swale  that  is  much  more  frosty,  and  has  a 
more  compact  soil,  than  the  rest  of  the 
tract.  Most  of  the  trees  were  planted  at 
the  same  time  as  those  at  the  Tulare  station. 
They  received  no  irrigation.  Those  in  the 
most  exposed  positions  were  wrapped  in 


straw  to  protect  them.  January  4th  the 
straw  was  taken  off  so  as  to  make  a  thorough 
examination,  and  put  back  again. 

Among  the  figs  on  the  high  land  were  the 
Black  and  the  White  Bourjassottes,  the  two 
varieties  of  Smyrna,  Ronde  Noire,  Bruns- 
wick, Col  di  Signora  Nero,  Angelique, 
White  Ischia,  Agen  and  Pasteliere.  All 
did  fairly  well,  except  the  White  Ischia, 
which  was  badly  frosted.  At  Tulare  also 
the  White  Ischia  was  more  tender  than  the 
Bourjassottes.  The  only  marked  difference 
between  the  two  stations  in  this  group  was 
in  the  case  of  Col  di  Signora  Nero,  which 
nearly  escaped  frost  at  Paso  Robles,  but  was 
very  badly  frosted  at  Tulare. 

Continuing  along  the  avenue  toward  the 
swale,  under  less  favorable  conditions. 
White  Adriatic,  as  at  Tulare,  proves  fairly 
hardy,  and  grew  well.  A  small  tree 
planted  in  1890-91  suffered  somewhat.  The 
Dalmatian  was  only  a  little  touched  with 
frost.  Drap  d'Or,  on  quite  low  ground,  suf- 
fered much.  De  Constantine,  as  at  Tulare, 
made  a  strong  growth  and  nearly  escaped 
frost.  A  Smyrna  planted  in  the  swale  in 
1890  gave  an  opportunity  for  comparison;  it 
was  considerably  frosted,  but  not  nearly  as 
much  as  some  other  varieties.  The  Black 
Marseilles,  which  did  well  at  Tulare,  was 
"cut  right  down"  to  the  ground  with  the 
cold.  Oalifornia  Black,  as  at  Tulare,  was 
not  in  the  front  rank,  only  "of  medium  har- 
diness." Brown  Ischia,  as  at  Tulare,  must 
be  placed  below  the  Black  Oalifornian. 
Early  Violet,  which  did  fairly  well  at  Tu- 
lare, was  severely  frosted  here.  Doree  Nar- 
bus, the  most  hardy  of  all  at  Tulare,  "with- 
stood the  frost,"  though  in  one  of  the  lowest 
and  most  exposed  situations,  but  "has  grown 
little."  Hirtu  du  Japon  was  also  hardy. 
Grosse  Grise  Bifere,  which  was  one  of  the 
most  badly  frosted  sorts  at  Tulare,  was  also 
very  severely  frosted  here.  So  was  the  San 
Pedro  and  the  Monaca  Bianca.  The  last 
three  were  on  adobe  soil. 

The  foreman,  Mr.  R.  D.  Cruickshank 
writes  as  regards  the  general  subject  that 
"  some  varieties  are  on  adobe,  some  in  the 
swale  and  some  on  the  higher  and  drier 
land,"  as  before  stated.  He  adds:  "  The 
kind  of  soil  they  occupy  has  much  to  do 
with  the  maturity  of  the  shoots  in  autumn 
and  their  ability  to  withstand  the  frost.  I 
notice  that  those  on  the  high  ground  have 
always  suffered  least,  while  none  of  them 
have  been  very  severely  frosted  this  year." 
The  thermometer  went  down  to  18  degrees 
one  night  this  season  and  to  20  degrees  on 
another.  The'  figs  have  been  touched  regu- 
larly with  frost  every  spring  and  fall  since 
they  have  been  planted,  and  on  the  whole 
have  not  done  very  well:  "  They  do  not  oc- 
cupy a  very  good  piece  of  land,  and  at  first 
had  a  hard  struggle  with  the  gophers."  For 
this  reason  it  has  been  decided  to  remove 
from  the  swale  thofe  varieties  that  do  not 
withstand  the  frost  there  and  plant  them 
on  higher  land. 

The  result  of  the  experiment  can  be 
summed  up  in  a  few  words.  The  fig  is  not 
an  entire  success  in  this  region  unless  the 
location  is  carefully  chosen.  It  must  be 
high  and  protected  from  severe  frosts. 
When  the  swale  on  the  station  tract  is  more 
fully  underdrained,  figs  will  do  better  there, 
but  it  is  not  the  place  one  would  choose  for 
a  fig  orchard.  A  tract  200  or  300  feet 
higher  would  give  better  results.  For  fam- 
ily planting  it  would  seem  that  the  Smyrna, 
White  Adriatic,  Doree,  Narbus  and  several 
others  to  which  allusion  has  been  made  are 
here  among  the  more  hardy  sorts. 

CLIMATIC  OBSEBVATIONS. 

This  portion  of  the  Coast  Range  is  sub- 
ject to  greater  fluctuations  of  temperature 
than  has  been  heretofore  supposed.  The 
mean  monthly  temperature  can  never  be 
used  as  conclusive  evidence  of  any  climate. 
Nothing  could  be  more  misleading  in  refer- 
ence to  the  climate  under  consideration — a 
climate  representative  of  many  higher  val- 
leys in  the  California  coast  ranges.  The 
station  is  situated  80  feet  above  the  Salinas 
river,  about  800  feet  above  the  sea  level  and 
forty  miles  due  east  of  Estero  bay,  with  a 
high  mountain  chain — the  Santa  Lucia — 
between.  There  are  many  places  in  the  dis- 
trict where  the  thermometric  variations  are 
even  more  sudden  than  at  the  station.  The 
following  table,  compiled  from  Mr.  Cruick- 
shank's  weather  reports,  will  show  some  of 
the  peculiarities  of  the  climate.  Especial 
attention  is  called  to  the  great  daily  varia- 
tion of  temperature;  also  to  the  sudden 
changes  in  relative  humidity.  The  greatest 
atmospheric  dryness  in  October  and  Decem- 
ber occurred  when  a  north  wind  was  blow- 
ing. The  hygrometer  was  exposed  on  the 
north  side  of  the  house,  so  that  the  condi- 
tions were  favorable  to  extreme  indications, 
but  in  any  case  the  record  is  an  extraordi- 
nary one.  So  far  as  human  sensations  are 
concerned  this  very  atmospheric  dryness 
serves  to  soften  materially  the  impressions 
of  the  temperature  variations. 
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FIGS  AT  THE  FOOTHILL,  STATION. 

At  the  Sierra  Foothill  Station  near  Jack- 
son, Amador  county,  the  figs  are  planted  so 
as  to  encircle  a  hill.  Some  of  them  are 
only  25  feet  above  the  lowest  point  on  the 
grounds — the  bank  of  the  mining  ditch; 
others  are  nearly  at  the  top  of  the  hill. 
They  occupy  several  classes  of  soil — the 
red  (slate)  and  the  granitic;  but  few  are  on 
the  pure  granite  soil.  The  foreman,  Mr. 
George  Hansen,  writes  that  the  leakage  of 
the  large  reservoir  on  the  top  of  the  hill 
might  have  reached  a  few  of  the  figs,  but 
that  the  finest  trees  are  entirely  out  of  its 
reach,  and  none  received  any  intentional 
irrigation.  We  have  here  a  fine  practical 
illustration  of  the  suitability  of  fig  culture 
to  the  rocky  foothills  of  similar  regions. 

It  is  worth  while  to  note,  further,  that 
the  olives  occupy  the  warmest  part  of  the 
reservoir  hill.  The  lowest  temperature  on 
record  at  the  ditch  is  20  degrees  Fahr. 
Twenty-five  feet  is  a  small  elevation,  but  it 
is  likely  that  it  makes  a  difference  of  several 
degrees  in  such  a  locality.  When  a  few 
trees  are  planted  on  the  newly  cleared  land 
beside  the  ditch,  for  purposes  of  compari- 
son, the  list  of  hardy  varieties  may  be  less- 
ened. At  present,  as  the  foreman  writes, 
there  is  not  a  single  variety  that  shows 
signs  of  having  suffered  from  frost  this  sea- 
son. Some  trees  matured  late,  and  the 
wood  is  still  green,  but  sound.  Two  kinds, 
Du  Roi  and  Brown  Ischia,  both  at  the  top 
of  the  hill,  kept  their  leaves  later  than 
others,  so  the  leaves  were  frozen,  but  that 
did  not  affect  the  wood.  Practically,  none 
of  the  51  varieties  of  the  fig  at  the  station 
can  be  called  other  than  hardy,  as  now 
planted,  above  the  valley. 

One  point  worth  comparison  with  the 
other  stations  is  that  of  growth.  Doree 
Narbus,  noted  as  being  especially  hardy 
elsewhere,  but  as  of  slow  and  poor  growth, 
is  "  gigantic  "  at  the  foothill  station.  Other 
superb  growers  are  Brown  Ischia,  De  Con- 
stantine, Monaca  Bianca  and  White  Adri- 
atic. The  following  sorts  can  be  called 
first-class  growers,  though  not  equal  to  the 
first  named:  White  Genoa,  Du  Roi,  Early 
Violet,  Ool  di  Signora  Bianca,  Bourjassotte 
Grise,  White  Ischia,  and  White  and  Black 
Marseilles.  Chables  H.  Shinn. 


Winter  Dairying. 

It  is  in  Februiry  that  butter  ueually  reaches  its  high- 
est price  and  is  hardeat  to  get.  The  dairyman  who 
wants  to  make  a  profit  at  this  season  should  see  that 
his  batter  has  the  golden  yellow  of  June. 

This  can  be  gained  easily  by  using  Wells,  Rlohardson 
&  Co.'s  Improved  Butter  Color,  a  preparation  that  tint* 
the  butter  so  naturally  that  no  one  could  deteot  the  use 
ot  color.  The  best  dairymen  use  it  exclusively,  the  but- 
ter that  took  the  gold  medal  at  the  Paris  Exposition  wa« 
colored  with  11,  and  It  is  the  only  culor  used  In  the 
largest  creamery  In  the  world,  that  ot  the  Franklin 
County  Creamery  Association  o(  St.  Albans,  Vt. 

Do  not  make  unoolored  butter,  or  use  weak,  inferior 
colors.  You  want  the  best,  and  that  is  Wells,  Richard* 
son  t  Oo.'s  Improved  Butter  Color. 
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S.  W.  FERGOSSON. 

AOKNT. 


F.  Q.  DRDM 

Secrbtart. 


KERN  COUNTY  LAND  COMPANY 

(iQCorporated.) 

^10,000,000. 


LLOYD  TEVIS,  President.        W.  F.  GOAD. 

IRWIN  O.  STUMP,  Vice  Pres.    WM.  H  TEVIS, 

J.  B.  HAGGIN.  HENRY  WAD8WOBTH. 


FARMERS 
Who  want  to  raise  Wheat,  Corn,  Alfalfa, 

Potatoes,  Beets,  Flax,    Ramie,   and  all 

other  Farm  products 
With  the   Absolute   Certainty   of  Never 

Failing  to  reap  a  good  crop 


HORTICULTURISTS 
Who  want  to  produce  the  choicest  Peaches, 
Grapes,  Prunes,  Pears,  Apricots,  Ap- 
ples, Olives  and  all  other  fruits 
known  to  California 
In  the  Shortest  Time,  of  the  Best  Quality 
and  with  the  Greatest  Certainty 


STOCK  GROWERS 
Who    want    to    raise    Fast   Horses,  Fat 
Cattle,  Sheep  and  Hogs,  or  Engage  in 
Dairying 

Cheaper,  Better  and  with  Less  Loss  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  country 


BUY  THE  LOW-PRICED  IRRIGATED  LANDS 


KERN  COUNTY  LAND  COMPANY, 

Upon  Which  No  Failure  of  Crops  of  Any  kind  is  Ever  Known. 

The  Lowest  Prices  and  the  Easiest  Terms  in  the  Irrigated  West. 


THIS  COMPANY  OWNS  OVER  400,000  ACRES  IN  ITS  OWN  RIGHT. 

It  has  300  Miles  of  Main  Canal  and  Over  1100  Miles  of  Lateral  Irrigating  Ditches. 

TITLE  DIRECT  FROM  U.  S.  GOVERNMENT.     NO  LANDS  DEALT  IN  EXCEPT  THOSE  THAT  ARE  ABSOLUTELY  OURS.   NO  COMMISSION  OR  AGENCY  BUSINESS 

TRANSACTED.      FOR  PRICES,  TERMS,  ETC.,  ADDRESS 


Se«  tbe  floe  exblblt  of  Kern  County  Products  at  14  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


ROOT'S  STEEL  OR  IRON  SPIRAL  RIVETED  PIPE. 


3  TO  24  INCHES 
DIAMETER. 


2   TO   25  FEET 
LENGTHS. 


OONNEOTIONS 

 AND  

FIl  TINGS 

TO  SUIT  SERVICE 
EEaUIRED. 


Unrivalled  for  WATER  WORKS,  HYDRAULIC  MINING,  IRRIGATION,  Etc.,  as  has  been  Proved  by  Fourteen  Years  Practical  Experience. 


Faotory:   OreennoiDt,  L.  I. 
New  York  Office:   28  Cliff  Street. 


Pacific  Coast  Office,  23  Davis  Street,  San  Francisco. 


THE  GEO.   P.   EBERHARD  COMPANY,  Managers. 


Beware  of  dealers 
or  oompanlea  who  make 
false  statementfl  and  try 
to  sell  you  a  substitute. 
Buy  the  geDuioe. 


PRICE  REFUNDED  IFBHBH 

INTERNATIONAL   STOCK  FOOD 

ever  fails  to  cure  and  prevent  disease  and  save 
gr»ln  for  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs,  Colt>i.  Calves, 
Lambs  and  Pigs.     Prepared  by  a  Stockman. 
Harmless  for  stock  in  any  conditton.     Puiifits  tlic '^^ 
blood  and  permanently  strengthens  the  entire  sys-  "* 
tern.     Our  su|>erior  medication  guarantees 

XSO  Feeds  Ixx  e«t,ol3.  SO>ot.  box. 

ONE  CENT. 


24  Fine  Stock  Engravings  and  ImndrcdB  nf  testi- 
monials free  at  Druggists,  Grocers,  General  Dealers, 
etc.,  or  direct  from  ug. 

Oraateat  Known  Hog  Cholera  Preventive. 

Hole  agents  wanted.    Write  uir 

INTERNATIONAL  POOD  COMPANY, 

936  MAHKET  ST.,  SAN  PRANOI8CO,  SOLE  OWNERS  OF 


SEND 
10  c  In  stamps 

KOR 

Sample   Box  and 
Circulars. 


On  ■  y  p  r  a  practical  treatise  r>y  T.  A.  Oar»i 
n  H  11  U  C.  "fl^'fiC  th«  results  of  long  expert 
■  ence  In  Boathern  California.  19« 

Pill  T'lnr  t**"'.  "loth  fioTind,  Sent  post.pald 
1.111  I  ilKr  **  '"•<n<'e<l  nrtM  of  76  «»*.  pat  copi 
WWblWIlk  DirarEYPUB.OO.,2a01«»rk«t,8.F 


JOHN  CAINE.  369  El  Dorado  St..  Stockton. 

I893-WholriinI.>  and  Retail— 1892. 

General  Agbiit  Wlndtjs'  I'at  Carriage  Co^  Mich.;  also 
Htratton  Oarriaee  Co.,  liuffalo  and  ORbonie  Mowers,  Rakes 
and  Reapers.  Everj  one  guaranteed.  Qang  and  Single 
Plows,  Farm  Implements,  Hardware. 


PLANTS 

Corn, 
Beans, 
Ensilage, 


Etc. 


DISTRIBUTES 
FERTILIZERS. 


Absolutely  Guaranteed. 

Illustrated  Circular  sent  Free. 
(Mention  this  paper.) 


ASPINWALL  M  IVIFG.  CO.,  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 

TRUMAN.  tJOoKKFi  &  CO.,  San  Praoclaco  .  nd  Fresno,  Aeenta  for  the  Pnclflc  Ooaat. 


BREED'S  UNIVERSAL  WEEDER 

Every  practical  farmer  is  especially  interested  in  any  implement  that  will  tend  to  lessen 
the  amount  of  his  labor  and  increase  the  production  of  his  crops  and  is  constantly  on  the 
outlook  for  such  implements.  During  the  last  few  years  the  methods  of  cultivation  of  crops 
have  become  almost  entirely  revolutionized.  The  dcop  root  pruning  process  is  going  out. 
Surface  culture  Is  going  to  become  universal.  For  thijs  purpose  no  Implement  equals  the 
BREED  WEEDER.    Investigate.   Send  for  circulars. 

Oeneral  AseDts,  KNAPf ,  uyjHmuUL.  &  CO.,  Portland,  Oregon. 
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The  Grange  and  Its  Relation  to 
Class  Legislation. 

[A  paper  read  at  a  recent  meeting  of  San  Jose 
Grange  by  Mb.  Amos  Adams  and  published  by  special 
request  of  the  Grange.] 

In  the  last  annual  address  of  the  Worthy 
Master  of  the  National  Grange,  in  referring 
to  what  is  called  the  sub-treasury  system 
proposed  by  the  Farmers'  Alliance,  and  the 
land  loan  two  per  cent  proposition  advo- 
cated by  many  Grangers,  he  said  that  these 
measures  if  carried  out  would  be  class 
legislation  which  the  Grange  is  opposed  to. 

Now,  without  discussing  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  these  propositions,  the  sub-treasury 
or  the  land  loan  bill  at  this  time,  I  will  call 
the  attention  of  this  Grange  to  some  facts 
connected  with  the  Grange  movement,  and 
we  will  then  be  better  able  to  judge  if  the 
facts  justify  the  Worthy  Master  of  the  Na- 
tional Grange  in  saying  that  the  Grange  is 
opposed  to  class  legislation. 

For  this  purpose  let  us  turn  our  attention 
to  the  journal  of  proceedings  of  the  National 
Grange  at  its  session  held  at  Atlanta  in  1890, 
and  there  will  be  found  32  measures  re- 
commended by  the  Grange  to  Congress,  to 
be  enacted  into  laws,  each  one  of  which  can 
fairly  be  called  class  legislation,  and  some 
of  these  recommendations  are  over  the  sig- 
nature of  the  Worthy  Master  of  the  Nation- 
al Grange. 

Moreover,  the  National  Grange  has  had 
for  years  and  has  to-day  a  committee  in  the 
city  of  Washington,  to  urge  upon  Congress 
the  enactment  of  laws  favorable  to  Grangers 
and  farmers  as  a  class,  and  not  favorable  to 
mechanics  or  consumers  generally,  and 
our  Worthy  Master  Brigham  is  at  the  head 
of  that  committee. 

In  fact  the  State  Grange  of  California 
has  for  years  had  a  Legislative  Committee, 
which  has  been  active  during  the  sessions  of 
our  Legislature  in  having  laws  passed  fa- 
vorable to  Grangers  and  farmers. 

It  was  class  legislation  when  the  Legisla- 
ture of  California  voted  Sio,ooo  to  bring  the 
National  Grange  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  and 
enabled  us  to  grasp  the  hand  of  our  worthy 
Bro.  Brigham  on  the  sunset  side  of  this 
continent. 

The  statutes  of  the  United  States  teem 
with  class  legislation  recommended  and 
voted  for  by  stanch  Grangers.  I  instance 
the  tariff  law  passed  by  the  last  Congress 
as  purely  class  legislation,  then  again  sub- 
sidizing railroads  and  not  wagon  roads — 
subsidizing  contemplated  ship  canals  and 
not  irrigating  canals;  subsidizing  steamships 
and  not  sailing  ships,  paying  a  bounty  for 
the  manufacturer  of  sugar  and  not  to  the 
farmer  who  grows  the  beets  from  which  the 
sugar  is  made.  Loaning  money  to  National 
banks  at  two  per  cent  interest  and  not  to  farm- 
ers on  cultivated  lands.  The  eight-hour  law. 
The  law  exempting  Congressmen  from  cer- 
tain legal  processes  during  the  sessions  of 
Congress  and  not  other  government  em- 
ployes. The  free  coinage  of  silver.  Giving 
to  farmers  a  cabinet  officer  and  not  to 
mechanics  is  all  class  legislation,  and  all  of 
these  measures  have  found  active,  intelli- 
gent, earnest,  devoted  grangers  advocating 
and  voting  for  them. 

The  State  Grange  of  California  has  for 
years  up  to  the  last  session  passed  resolu- 
lutions,  asking  Congress  to  make  appropri- 
ations to  foster  the  silk  industry,  and  not  to 
foster  the  potato  industry  in  California. 

Can  it  be  truthfully  said  then  that  the 
Grange  is  opposed  to  class  legislation  ? 

What  the  Grange  wants  is  its  equal  share 
of  class  legislation. 

What  would  so  paralyze  the  prosperity  of 
our  country,  block  the  wheels  of  progress, 
retard  the  advancement  of  civilization  as 
would  the  attempt  to  govern  under  general 
laws,  this  vast  country  with  its  varied  cli- 
mates and  wonderful  productions,  stretching 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Oceans, 
from  the  Aleutian  Islands  with  their  seal 
rookeries  of  the  north  to  the  Everglades  in 
the  sunny  south,  with  its  infinite  variety  of 
interests  and  possibilities  ? 

Class  legislation,  like  special  and  legisla- 
lation  of  a  general  character,  should  be  so 
formulated  that  equal  and  exact  justice 
should  be  done  to  all  as  near  as  possible. 

If  the  Grange  is  too  conservative,  using 
that  term  instead  of  one  more  forcible  and 
possibly  a  more  appropriate  one,  to  avail 
itself  of  the  ordinary  legislation  of  the  coun- 
try— it  would  write  itself  up  as  being  too 
pure,  too  exalted  ever  to  attain  a  very  ad- 
vanced age  in  this  practical,  utilitarian  era 
of  the  world,  and  we  may  soon  be  called 
upon  to  weep  over  our  treasure  laid 
up,  possibly,  in  heaven. 

The  writer  of  this  takes  no  stock  in,  nor 
does  he  believe  the  great  body  of  Grangers 
throughout  the  country  are  so  opposed  to 
the  two  per  cent  land  loan  bill,  that  they 
would  prefer  to  pay  ten  per  cent  per  annum 
for  money  instead  of  two  per  cent,  simply 


because  some  of  its  enemies  choose  to  call 
it  class  legislation. 

What  !  the  Grange  opposed  to  that  kind 
of  class  legislation  ?  Let  me  call  your  at- 
tention to  a  report  the  Worthy  Master  made 
to  the  National  Grange  in  1890,  while  acting 
as  Chairman  of  the  Legislative  Committee. 
He  says,  "  For  a  long  series  of  years  this 
National  Grange  has  been  on  record  in  fa- 
vor of  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver, 
with  a  view  to  a  larger  volume  of  currency 
with  which  to  transact  the  business  of  the 
country. 

Acting  upon  these  instructions,  your  com 
mittee  urged  the  complete  remonetization  of 
silver,  and  its  unlimited  coinage. 

The  law  enacted  did  not  fully  meet  our 
views,  but  will  undoubtedly  afford  some  re- 
lief. It  is  an  advance  toward  an  end  that 
will  doubtless  ere  long  be  reached." 

What  is  this  but  class  legislation  of  the 
most  pronounced  and  virulent  type. 

The  law,  the  committee  says,  is  an  ad- 
vance toward  an  end  which  compels  the 
Government  to  enter  the  market  and  buy 
54,000,000  ounces  of  silver  per  annum  at  a 
cost  of  about  $60,000,000.  The  first  and  direct 
benefit  of  this  law  is  to  those  who  own  sil- 
ver bullion.  This  is  class  legislation  be- 
cause it  discriminates  in  favor  of  silver  and 
against  wheat  and  fruit.  And  yet  we  fail  to 
hear  any  protest  from  Grange  or  Grangers, 
no,  not  even  from  the  Legislative  Committee 
or  Master  of  the  National  Grange. 

I  suppose  the  report  recommended  the 
unlimited  coinage  of  silver  instead  of  iron 
because  silver  is  being  used  as  one  of 
the  currencies  of  the  country. 

But  why  did  the  report  recommend  that  the 
class  of  men  who  had  silver  bullion  on  hand, 
or  were  engaged  in  mining  for  silver  ore, 
should  have  the  product  of  the  accumula- 
tions of  their  labor  coined  into  dollars  to 
the  exclusion  of  that  other  class  which 
has  copper  ore  on  hand,  a  metal  which  the 
Government  coins  into  a  circulating  medium 
and  makes  it  a  legal  tender,  if  it  was  not  to 
favor  class  legislation,  which  it  only  con- 
demned when  it  is  in  favor  of  farmers — 
many  farmers — who,  in  their  laudable  ef- 
forts to  obtain  a  home  for  themselves  and 
their  families,  that  they  might  sit  under 
heir  own  vine  and  fig  tree,  contracted  debts 
in  the  purchase  of  the  land  which  consti- 
tutes their  homes,  are  now,  and  have  been 
for  a  long  series  of  years  paying  such  ex- 
orbitant rates  of  interest,  have  at  last  lost 
their  homes  and  are  now  penniless  wander- 
ers, while  other  farmers,  crushed  to  the 
earth  without  hope,  without  encouragement, 
are  dragging  out  an  existence  made  miser- 
able by  paying  high  rates  of  interest. 

What  Grangers,  as  well  as  farmers  who 
are  not  Grangers,  want,  and  what  they  are 
justly  entitled  to,  is  not  to  be  be  relieved 
from  their  indebtedness,  but  the  enactment 
of  a  law  under  which  the  Government  shall 
loan  money  to  farmers  at  as  low  a  rate  of  in- 
terest as  it  does  to  those  who  own  govern- 
ment bonds. 

Therefore  I  submit  that  it  is  too  late  in 
the  day,  if  the  time  ever  was,  to  flaunt 
the  scarecrow  of  class  legislation  in  the 
faces  of  intelligent  farmers,  to  defeat  the 
the  land  loan  bill,  the  best  and  only  practi- 
cal measure  ever  proposed  in  Congress  for 
the  relief  of  the  farming  class. 

The  foregoing  paper  was  indorsed  by 
San  Jose  Grange  No.  10,  at  its  regular 
meeting  held  January  i6th,  and  the  Press 
was  requested  to  publish  the  same. 

R.  P.  McGlincy. 
Corresponding  Secretary. 


Complimentary  Samples. 

Persons  receiving  this  paper  marked  are  requested  to 
examine  its  contents,  terms  of  subscription,  and  give  it 
their  own  patronage,  and  as  far  as  practicable,  aid  in 
circulating  the  journal,  and  making  its  value  more 
widely  known  to  others,  and  extending  its  Influence  In 
the  cause  it  faithfully  serves.  Subscription,  paid  in  ad- 
vance, 6  mos.,  $1;  10  mos.,  $2;  16  mos.,  $3.  Extra  copies 
mailed  (or  10  cents,  if  ordered  soon  enough.  It  already 
a  subscriber,  please  show  the  paper  to  others. 


Unitarian  Literature 

Sent  free  by  the  Cuannino  Auxiliary  o(  the  First  Unita- 
rian Church,  cor.  Geary  and  Franklin  Sts.,  San  Fran- 
disco.    Addrese  Mrs.  B.  F.  Giddings  as  above. 


$500,000 

To  I.OAN  IN   ANY    AMOUNT   AT  THE    VERY  LOWEST  MARKKT 

rate  of  interest  on  approved  security  in  Farming  Lands. 
A.  SCUULLER,  lloom  8,  420  California  Street,  San 
Francisco. 


$3,250,000 

To  LOAN  ON  MORTUA'JE  ON  RANOIIRS  AND  CITY   RIAL  BBTATE 

below  market  rates.  HOWE,  BANDUANN  &  CO.,  508 
California  St.,  S.  F. 


Whin  ih  Tclari  patronize  E.  D.  OlRfLB'l  livery  and 
•ed  itablei. 


CULTIVATOBS! 


CULTIVATORS  ARE  NECESSARY 
WHEN  THE  WEEDS  GROW. 


LARGEST  STOCK  ON  THE  COAST. 
WE  MAKE  MANY  OF  THEM. 
SOME  WE  IMPORT. 


MANY  STYLES. 
MANY  VARIETIES. 
MANY  SIZES. 


SOME  FOR  THE  ORCHARD. 
SOME  FOR  THE  VINEYARD. 
SOME  FOR  GARDENS. 
SOME  FOR  GENERAL  USE. 


ALL  ARE  SOLD  CHEAPLY. 
ALL  ARE  GUARANTEED. 
ALL  ARE  WELL  KNOWN. 


8KND    FOR    MBW  CATAI.OOUB. 
WRITE    FOR  PRICES. 
MENTION    THIS  PAPER. 


RABBIT-PROOF 

STOCK  FENCE! 

Ch«ap,  Darabl*  and  Effective. 

Pickets  colored  red  by  bollin(r  in  a  chemical  paint^to 
preserve  the  wood.  We  make  it  2  ft,  2|  ft.,  4  ft.  and*4| 
ft.  high.   Send  for  circulars  and  price  list  to 

JUDSON  MFG.  OO., 

14  &  16  Fremont  St  San  Franoisoo. 


The  above  cut  shows  a  section  of  the  Judson  2-ft. 
Rabbit-Proof  Fence.  By  stretching  barbed  wires  on  the 
posts  above  it,  it  will  turn  any  stock  whatever. 


D*isv  w;..JON 
Write  us  (or  prices  and  full  particulars.  Address 
TRUMAN,  HOOKER  «  CO., 

SAN  FRANCISCO.... and  FRESNO. 


FOLDING 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS, 

RUNS        BiTi^n  -f^,        ^  SAV^.APWN 
EASY. 

TNo  Backache/ 


BY  ONE  MAM. 

Bend  forfree  Ulnstrated  cataloeue.  showing  testimonials 
from  thousands  who  have  sawed  from  5  tod  cords  dally. 
It  saws  down  trees,  folds  like  a  poclcet^knite,  weighsonly 
41  lbs.,  easily  carried  on  shoulder.  One  man  can  saw  more 
timber  with  it  than  two  men  with  a  cross-cut  saw,  42^000  In 
U6e.  Vfe  also  make  larger  sized  machine  to  carry  7  foot 
eaw.w 

Order  from  the  general  agent  for  California. 
The  machine  will  cost  you  less  than  by  single  ship- 
ment direct  from  the  factory  at  Chicago. 

JAMES  LINFORTH, 

37  Market  St.,     San  Francisco. 

HEADQUARTERS  ALSO  FOR 

Blymyer  Church  School  and  Fire 
Alarm  Bells,  Zimmerman  Fruit 
Evaporators ,  Sorghum  Milln,  Butch- 
ers' Machinery  and  Tools,  Render- 
ing Tanks,  Steam  Jacket  Kettles, 
Farmers'  Boilers,  Hawkeye  Horse 
Powers,  Hawkeye  Saw  rtfachines, 
Steam  Bagines,  Windmills,  Wine 
Presses ,  Cider  Presses,  Etc. ,  Etc, 

W  Send  (or  Illustrated  Catalogues  of  the  goods  you 
require. 


IT  STANDS  AT  THE  HEAD  I 


DO  NOT  FAIL  to  SEE  THE  "DOMESTIC" 

Before  Buying  a  Sewing  Machine. 
It  is  the  leader  in  practical  progress.   Send  (or  price  list 

.T.  w.  BVANS,  ag  Post  St.,  S.  F. 


Sac'to, 


J.  T.  Houghton,  President,  J.  L.  N.  Shepabo,  Vloe-Pres, 
Ohas.  R.  Btokt,  Sec'y,  R.  H.  Maoill,  Oen.  Ag't. 

Bome  Mntnal  Insnrance  Company, 

If.  E.  Cor.  Calirornla  and  Saiuoiue  Htm., 

(NOORPORATED  A.  D.  1864.  Nuii  Franclaeo. 


Lomes  Paid  Since  Organization  $3,175,799  II 

Anrnts,  January  1,  1891   867,SI3  19 

Capital  Paid  Vp  la  Gold   300,000  00 

NET  SURPLUS  otw  eTerytbiug   378  901  10 


Feb  20  ]892 
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Ulicatiooal. 


PACIFIC  ENGINEERING  SCHOOL, 

181  Post  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

PBACTICAl,,EI,ECTRICAI.,HYDRAUtIC- 
CIVIL,  MECHANICAL,,  and  MINING  En- 

gine«rin?,  Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing,  Assaying 
and  Navigation,  GRAPHICS,  Drawing  and  Mathtiiiiat, 
ica  for  the  trades.  Send  tor  circulars.  Day  and  evening. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Snryeying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 
723  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL. 
Open  All  Year. 
A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  President. 
Assaying  of  Ores,  $2fi;  Bullion  and  Chlorinatlon  Assay, 
$2S;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.    Full  course  of  assaying,  *50. 
ESTABLISHED  18M.  tS"  Send  for  circular. 


Bowens  Academy, 

UnlTersity  Ave.,  Berkeley. 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL 
For  Boys  and  Young  Men. 

Special  university  preparation,  depending  not  on  time, 

but  on  progress  in  studies. 
T.  S.  BOWENS,  M.  A  Head  Master. 


A.CIT;ai.    BUSINESS  PBAOTICE. 


LIFE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  975. 
No  Taoations.  Day  and  EvEMUta  Sbssioms. 

Iikdiee  admitted  Into  all  Departments. 
Address:  T.  A.  KOBINSON,  M.  A.,  President 


BUSINESS  OOLLEQE, 

24  POST  ST.,  S.  V. 

FOR  SEVENTY  -  FIVE  DOLLARS  THIS 
College  instructs  In  Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Book- 
keeping, Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  the 
English  branches,  and  everything  pertaining  to  business 
for  six  full  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers,  and  give 
Individual  instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  school  has 
its  graduates  in  every  part  of  the  State. 

gr  SkND  for  CiRCUi.AR.  . 

E.  P.  HEALD,  Prea'dent. 

C.  S.  HALEY,  Secretary, 


iH'on    o  metis  Tivi -<^v<s. 


Ditson  's 

50 


C. 


Music  Books. 


Ne  Plus  Ultra  Piano  Collection. 

ItO  pages.    Brilliant  but  eaoy  pieces. 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  Ballad  Collection. 

160  pa.'e-.    Latest  and  best  son^r*. 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  Son^  and  Chorus  Collection. 

Eich  song  has  a  lioging  chorus. 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  Dance  Collection. 

Every  style  of  (ianee  music;  not  difficult. 
All  these  bookH  are  large  nheet  maslc  size. 
ANY  VOLUME  SENT  POSTPAID  FOR  60c. 

OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY,Boston 


ASK  YOUR  QROOER  B^OR  IT. 


FRANCIS  SMITH  &  CO., 

Uariufacturern  of 

Sheet  Iron  and  Steel 


ALL  SIZES. 

130  Beale  Street,       San  FranclBco,  Gal, 

Iron  cnt,  punchwl  and  formed,  lor  making  pipe  on 
gronnd.  All  kinds  of  Tools  luppl led  for  making  Pipe. 
fCstimatos  glvan.  Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of 
Pipe  with  a  eomposltlOD  or  Coal  Ttr  and  Aw^^Hum. 


THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY, 

  PATENT   OWNERS  OF   

NOBEL'S  DYNAMITE,  NOBELS  EXPLOSIVE  GELATINE,  NOBEL'S 
GELATINE-DYNAMITE,  AND  THE  JUDSON  IMPROVED  POWDER.  . 

Beat  and  Stronreat  Exploalvea  1b  the  World. 

The  only  Reliable  and  Efficient  Powder  for  Stamn  and  Bank  BlaHtlng;.  Railroad  (Jontractors  and  Farmers 
use  no  other.  Aa  others  IMITATE  oar  Cllant  Powder,  so  do  they  Judson,  by  manufacturlns 
am  Inferior  article. 


The  Giant  Powder  Oo.  having  built  Black  Powder  Works,  with  aU  the  latest  Improvements,  at  Clipper  Gap,  Placer 
County,  known  as  THE  CLIPPER  MILLS,  offer  this  powder  and  guarantee  it  the  best. 

CAPS  and  FCSE  at  Lowest  Rates. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY,  30  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


SOMETHING   LATER  ABOUT 

CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

FOR  1892. 
-}- 

Why  the  new 
"ALPHA"  De LAVAL 

IS  THE 

Best  separator. 


Facts,  Figures  and  Reasons. 

Comments  on  Other  M.\chines. 
,  Sweet-Cream  Butter  Making. 

WHAT  USERS  HAVE  TO  SAY. 


8END  tOR  COPY  TO 

G.  G.  TVICKSON  &  CO., 

3  &  5  FRONT  ST..  S  F. 
Original  Introducers  of  Cream 

Separators  and 
Modem  Dairy  Improvements 
On  the  Pttcifie  Coast. 


If  you  are  Btting  out  the  children  for  school  please  remember  that  it  can  be  done 
better  and  cheaper  than  any  place  on  the  coast  at 

Smith's  Cash  Store,  416-418  Front  St,  S.  F.,  Cal. 

Black  and  white  ginghams,  large  plaids  and  stripes,  fast  colors,  closing  at  6^0  per 
yard,  reduced  from  15c,  add  3c  if  by  mail.  Stylish  dress  gingam  in  large  plaids,  etrlpes 
and  combination  styles  down  from  15o  to  8Jo  to  close  out  and  make  ready  for  March  ar- 
rivals now  enroute. 

Plain,  that  is,  solid  color  ginghams,  wash  and  wear  beautifully,  down  to  6Jc  and  8c, 
some  light,  some  dark,  mostly  dark  colors.  Nothing  ever  offered  like  'em  at  twice  the 
money. 

If  these  are  not  what  you  need  ask  for  full  40-page  list  of  goods  from  5c  up,  and  it 
will  be  sent  you  free  of  cost.  Why  not  save  money  and  have  something  good  when  you 
have  the  opportunity. 

In  Shoes  we  otter  11  to  1^  for  misses  in  NARROW  widths  to  close  at  90o  to  $1.25, 
for  fine,  serviceable  kid  shoes  of  best  quality.  Our  shoe  list  alone  is  worth  $20  to  you 
in  a  year  If  you  have  several  to  buy  tor. 

In  composition  books,  drawing  books,  pencil  tablets,  letter  tablets.  Ink,  paper,  envelopes — everything  for 
school,  we  can  save  you  50  to  100  per  cent.  Small  sponges  for  slates,  ^middling  good,  we  offer  15  for  25  cents, 
such  as  you  pay  5  cents  for  in  town. 

For  boys  we  are  just  as  well  fixed.  Good  school  or  Sunday  suits  from  5  to  13,  knee  pants,  at  82.60,  $3.50  and 
$4.60.  With  long  pants  and  vest,  $4.50,  $5.50,  $6.50,  and  even  higher  We  do  not  keep  the  cheap  cottonade  or 
common  low-priced  suits.  We  have  a  few  from  7  to  11  years  we  are  closing  at  $1.40,  worth  $2.50,  in  two-piece 
suits,  but  shall  not  replace  them. 

But  we  have  about  60  SINGLE  CO  A.T3,  without  vests  or  pants,  from  9  to  17  years,  at  $1.50,  $1.75,  we  would 
like  to  sell,  and  they  would  be  called  cheap  at  $4.00.  Hats,  shoes,  shirts,  caps,  collars,  stockings,  boots,  under- 
wear, one  line  of  ready-made  dress  shirts,  colored,  at  25  cents,  well  


THE  ECONOMY  HORSE-POWER 

 WITH  

Fly-Wheel  Walking  Beam  for  Pamping  Large  Qaautitles  of  Water 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 


F.  W.  KROGH  &  CO.,  51  Beale  Street,  S.  F. 


CLUFF  BROTHERS, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Grrocers. 

Orders  by  Mall  Promptly  Filled.    Packed  and  Shipped  Free  of  Charge. 

Send  for  Price  List,  or  send  ua  a  list  of  what  you  want  and  wo  will  put  prices  to  it  and  mail  it  back  for  your 
approval,  by  which  you  can  see  what  you  save  by  ordering  from  us. 


All  Goods  Owuiteed  as  Represented, with  Special  Terms  to  Grange  Trade-Oard  Members. 

 ADDRESS  

CLUFF  BROTHFRS,  Grange  Department,  9  Montgomery  Ave.,  S.  F. 


We  have  the  Flneat  and  Iiareest  Carriage 
Repository  on  the  Paciflo  Coast. 

For  prices  and  full  particulars,  addrer;g 

TRUMAN,   HOOKER    &  OO.. 

San  Francisco  and  Fresno. 


6P  RAYING 


Sproylnc  Is  a 
COMPLETE 

SUCCESS 
if  you  vise  the 

proper 
Fungricides 
or 

Insecticides 

at  ti.e 
proper  time. 

We  manafacture  all  kinds  of  Fungicides  and  Insect- 
icides of  the  best  qnalities,  and  put  them  up  in  the 
most  conveDient  and  economical  forms  for  both  dealers 
and  users.   Our  pamphlet — tho 

A  B  C  OF  AGRICULTURE, 

contains  nsefnl  and  interesting  information  abont 
the  Fruit  Garden,  the  Orchard,  and  Vegetable  Gar- 
den, and  how  to  ^;et  good 

GARDEN  SEEDS  FREE! 

It  gives  prices  and  descriptions  of  Ftmgicides  and 
Insecticides,  and  the  most  approved  Spraying  Pompe 
and  Outfits.  Special  departments  on  Truck  Farming 
and  Staple  Crops.   The  book  is  free. 

W.  S.  POWELL  <&,  CO.. 

Chemical  Fei'tilizer  3lanufacturer8, 
BALTIMORE,  MD.   U  S.  A. 


Make  Money 

FOR 

Their  Dsers. 


They  include  Stackers,  Carriers,  Forks,  Slings,  Sweep 
Rakes,  Hoisting  Singletrees  and  a  complete  line  of  spec- 
ial fittings,  and  represent  the  practical  experience  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  Special  inducements  for  early 
orders.  Send  for  illustrated  catalogue  and  directions  for 
building  economical  hay  barns.  Address 

Louden  Machinery  Co,,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 


FENCING 


Frelaht  Paid.   JSeBCLLES  W0TK5  WIEB  FESCE  C0..CHICAGO 


LAND  CLEARING 

Valuable  information  on  land  clearing  can  be  obtained 
by  addressing 

GrXiO.  IBC-A-H-VE-Sr. 

82-84  Zoe  Street    San  Francisco,  Cal. 


rimouRs  v„.„  


OLID  aUMOWS'  SENT 
TEEU  ,  EUCES  ,  „„ 
KEEP  l*»8«»NreO| 

MAIL. 


4!<.  5,  51.5    Inch,  Sl.OO. 

6  ••  I.IS. 

7  ••  1.25. 
C.  S.  BUHCH  &  CO- 
ISO  Michigan  St.,  Chicago. 


LOWEST  PRICES. 
EASIEST  TERMS. 
LARGEST  8TO0K. 
Oldest  Music  House. 

DECHKR  BBOS. 
FIS«HEB. 


PIANOS 

KOHLER  &  CHASE. 

M  0-r»rr«U  St.,  S.  F. 
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//  you  mni  a  First-  ^lass  Spray  Pump 


-GKT  THE- 


" BEAN " 

WHICH  IS  SHOWN   BY   THE  ACCOMPANY- 
ING CUT. 


Every  Year  they  are  Improved,  if  Possible. 

 THIS  SEASON'S  PUMPS  HAVE  

HEAVY  STBEIj  receptacles, 

 AND  

.Both  Valves  Can  be  got  at  in  a  Moment's  Time 
with  a  Common  Farm  Wrench. 


They  ECONOMIZE  LABOR  and  throw  a  penetrating  spray. 
Send  for  Circulars. 

THE  BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO., 

8AN  JOSB,  OAL. 


'SW^^         TRADE,  MARK  REGISTERED. 


SURE  DEATH 

To  Scale  Bug  and  all 
Insect  Pests. 

Now  is  the  time  to  effectually  guard  your 
Fruit  Trees  against  the  visitation  of  all 
INSECT  PESTS  by  spraying  them  with  the 

Ongerth  Liquid  Tree  Protector, 

The  only  effectual  remedy  in  the  market. 
Indorsed  by  the  University  of  California. 
Send  for  circular  with  testimonials  to 

Oniertli  Grafting  Coiponnd  Co, 

812  Uavia  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CALIFORNIA 


OHAPMAN-OLIIVIAX 

Spraying  Machinery. 

REST   IN   TH«l  WORLD. 
The  Chapman-Climax  No.  1,  represented  by  the  actompanying  illustration,  is  the 
cheapest  complete  and  reliable  Orchard  Spraying  Pump  Apparatus  manufactured. 

Equipped  complete,  ready  for  use,  with  hose,  short-hand  extension  and  our  latest 
improved  spray  nozzle. 

W«  refer  to  more  than  1000  California  or^'hardg  where  our  machinery  is  in  satii- 
factory  operation.  In  many  instances  single  fruit  growers  have  in  use  from  five  to 
fifteen  Chapman  outfits. 

We  manufacture  several  sizes  and  styles.  Write  for  illustrated  descriptive  cata- 
logne  and  price  list. 

R.  3.  CHAPMAN.  Office  &  Works,  1 4  &  1 6  Fremont  St..  S.  F.,  Cal 

Whitewashing  Machines  &Tree  Cleansers. 

Complete  Ootflts  at  prices  from  $3  to  $60. 

The  Pumps  are  all  BRASS,  with  BRASS  AND  RUBBER  VALVES. 

For   Orchardists,   Florists,    Stockmen,    Poultry  Raisers 

"J\\li_V  THERE    IS    NOTHING    LIKE  THEM. 

laLllbalf  Pump  sent  complete  as  in  cut  for  314.    Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

'^WAimiGHT  SPRAYING  APPARATUS  CO.,  10  Hayes  St.,S.F 


SPRAY  m  FRUIT  TREES  i  VINES 


Wormy  Fruit  and  Leaf  Blight  of  Apples.  Pears.  Cherries,  CYPCI  ClflD  SPRATI1S6 
Grape  and  Potato  Rot,  Plum  Curcnfia  prevented  by  usinK  UAULLOlUn  OUTFITS. 
PERFECT  FRUIT  ALWAYS  SELLS  AT  COOD  PRICES.  Catalogiie show, 
ing  all  injurioas  insects  to  Frnitffmailfil  free,  f  ,nree  stock  of  Fruit  Trees.  Vines, 
and  Berry  FlaoU  at  Bottom  f  i  ice*.  Address  WiU.  H'SAOIa,  Quinoyf  ilia. 


Solid  roMFORT: 


'^WONDER  ON  WHEELS" 

TONGUELESS.  Self-Guiding. 

SIX  OR  EIGHT  HORSES. 

depending  on  size  of  plows  and  kind  of  work. 


la  ACRES 

A  DAY. 
instead  of 
three. 
ONE  MAN 
iiiMtcad  of  four. 
Especiall)'  adapted 

to  Traction  Eneine. 


Obcs  wheel  landside. 
whicli  reBist-H  iirefisure  of 

four  fiirrowH    N(»  bottom  or   

wide  friction     Weight  of  furrows,       ■  -  "^-^ 
franifj  and  plowman  earned  on  threo 
(rroHHcd  spindleM,   Draft  reduced  to  l<)wost 

poHHihlo  limit    Foot  brake  prevents  Garj(5  running  on  team.   

Levfra  and  turning  device  within  oaBy  reach.    I  IPUTCD    nDAFX  any  Cancr  in  America. 

l;!isi«-r  Driving.  Straighter  Furrows,  and    LlUn  I  bll    UnHT  I    AdiiiNtnbl)-  tVnii:«'— can  be 

narrowed  or  widoned  at  will.   Made  with  Btubble,  sod  and  stubble,  or  breaker  bottoniB.  'I'on  or  twelve  inch  cut. 


ECONOMIST  PLOW  CO.,  SOUTH  BEND,  INDIANA. 

If"  Special  priccN  and  tiin«!  for  trial  glTcn  on  first  orders  from  points  where  we  have  no  agenta 
Our  book.  "KUN  ON  TIIE  FARiU,"  sent  Free  to  all  who  mention  this  paper. 


300  ACRES.— 1892. 

Pnrrv'w  <>iiiiit  and  VcAiavvA':  Japan  mnm- 
raothOheHtnutH;  JupiLiif  Fr<'iich,  and  I'cr- 
Hi:iii  WalnutH;  AimondB,  l<'ilbertB.  Pecans,  Ac, 
Jjijian  Golden  RubhwI,  Iilalio,  Ijiiirolii  CorrloiiNf 

"Wilder.  Fit/.wat*!_r.  Vnrniont  Btsauty.  BeHKemianka ; 

>ii/>  fit  reAuwLrairfi. 
ainable  Novelties, 

S/iudr  aud  Nut '/'r^rj,.  <>K  N  A  1>I  F.  NT  A  I.  S 1 1  It!  J  l«S,  V  I  N I 
(Jatalo^ae  free.       Wm,  Parry,   POMONA  NURSERIES, 


1838--FIFTY-FOUR  YEARS 

NUT  1  FRUIT  TREES. 

VALUABLE  NEW  PEURS 

EleaKTiUB  LonKPipoH.  JIiitTalo  HcrrieH,  Junoborriofl,  Hardy  OraiiKeM  A 
Imnu-UHo  stock  nf  (;KAI'I<:  V  I  N KS  and  all  Smnll  Fruit  Vlantn. 


Ac,  lUuH.  DpBcriptivo 
Parry,  New  Jersey. 


CNABE 
RAINES 

L.  Bancron  Si  Cu. 

)3  Butter  St., 8.F. 


ISimh  <fe  Ci<!rtH  I'iiinoH 

I'ni'lor  Or^aiiH 
InHtallrri<;ritH  Rontals 

PIANOS 


PAOIFIO  RURAL  PRESS  1 
Is  the  Largest  Illustrated  and  Leading  Agricul- 
tural and  Horticultural  Weekly  of  the  West. 
K'tablished  1870.  Trial  SubscriptioiiH,  fiOc  for 
8  mos,  or  $2.40  a  year  (till  further  notice).  UEWKY  & 
CO.,  Publishsrs,  230  Market  Street,  S»d  Francisoo. 


Fine  Small  Fruits  a  Specialty. 

CUTHBERT  RASPBERRY. 


BEST  MARKET  BERRY  KNOWN;  LARGE,  FIRM 
and  luscious,  stands  travel  finely,  bears  immensily, 
and  has  two  crops  a  year;  60  cents  per  dozen;  $3  per  100. 
Also  Strawberries,  Blackberries,  Gooseberries,  Currants, 
etc.,  of  the  finest  imported  varieties.  Prices  on  applica- 
tion.   I..  C.  OIoOANN,  Santa  Craz  Cal. 


FIRST  GLASS  FRDIT  TREES 

—AT  THE— 

OAK  LAWN  NURSERY. 

HTJLBEKT    BROTHERS,-  Proprietors. 

Growers  |and  Dealers  In 

GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK. 
10  000  CURRANTS  AT  LOW  PRICES. 

Salesyard,  Oor.  Sd  and  DaviB  Sts. 
Please  send  tor  Price  Lists. 

211  Third  St.,  Santa  Rosa.  Sonoma  Co..  Cal, 


HAVE  YOU  OUR 

CATALOGUE? 

We  have  the  Largest  Collection 
—or— 

Fruits,  Palms,  Ferns. 

Economic  Plants, 


RARE  NEW  PLANTS, 

From  the  F'tUK  COKNKW.S  of  the  Karth,  grown  for 
sale  in  the  U.  S.  No  nursery  like  ours.  Supply  Cua- 
totnerg  all  over  the  Whole  Wor  d,  by  MAIL,, 
EXPRESS  or  FREIGHT. 

RBASONER  BROS., 

Established  18S3.  ONECO,  FLORIDA. 


FOR  SALE-ROOTED  VINES 

200.000  MUSCAT. 
200  000  MALAGA. 

Warranted  true  to  name    and  first-class.  LOWEST 
MAPKS.T  RATES.   For  particulars,  address 

WAGER  BRADFORD, 

Box  165,  Fresno,  or  420  Oalifornia  Street, 
San  Francisco. 


APPLE  ROOT 
GRAFTS. 

Root  Grafts  are  pieces  of  cions  and  roots,  bound  to- 
^ethor.  making  the  Graft  average  eight  and  one-half 
mches  in  length,  of  which  the  root  constitutes  two-fifths. 
Grafting  begins  in  December,  and  is  tinished  by  March 
first,  when  tney  are  ready  to  plant.  Unless  Winter  ship- 
ment is  ordered  (in  which  case  we  pack  in  paper-lined 
boxes  to  prevent  freezing),  they  are  put  away  in  cellar, 
until  Spring  shipment  iii  ordered.  AVith  us.  in  two  years, 
they  make  a  five  to  seven-foot  tree.  Twenty  thousand 
are  planted  to  the  acre,  and  with  a  favorable  Spring,  9U 
percent  will  grow.  AVe  have  to  ofl<er,  Koot  lirnfts 
at  :^3.50  per  thousand,  f.  o.  b.  care  here.  Number 
One  in  every  respect,  and  true  to  name.  We  solicit  your 
trade,  and  upon  application  will  furnish  full  particulars, 
list  of  varieties,  samples,  terms,  etc.  Special  prices  on  lots 
of  Kifty  Thousand  or  more.  Orders  should  be  placed 
iiiiiiiediutely  to  secure  a  good  list  of  varieties. 

We  refer  you  to  Bradstreet's  or  R  G.  Dun*8  Com- 
mercial Reports,  or  any  of  the  leading  Nurserymen  of  the 


"'"vpt'^iH.C.Graves&Sons.Lee'sSiininiit.Mo. 


Address  I 


Pacific  Iirsery. 

ESTABLISHED  1871.  ^ 
WELL  GKOWN  AND   SELECTED  STOCK 


Fruit  Trees,  Olives,  Grapes, 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants, 

Roses,  Magnolias,  Palms. 

 ALSO  

Azaleas  Indica  and  Mollis, 

Camellias  and  Rhododendron. 

Send  for  New  Price  List. 
Baker  and  Lombard  Streets,  San  Francisco. 


PACIFIC  HEIGHTS  NURSERY. 

Nurserymen  and    Florists,  Attention! 

(WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL.) 

We  have  on  hand  and  constantly  arriving  from  Japan 
and  China: 

CameltlaB.  Azaleas,  Iris  Kaempferl  (over  160 
varieties),  Perne,  Palms.  Cycaa  Revoluta.  Za- 
mla,  Japaa  Orange,  Peralmmon  and  other 
fruit  trees,  LlUes,  Nerlne  Japonlca,  Ohrye- 
antbemume.  New  and  Hare  Hversrrepn  »nd 
Deciduous  Trees,  New  and  Rare  Plants. 
Shrub  and  Palm  Seeds. 

All  plants  acclimated.    Send  us  your  Business  Card 
and  we  will  quote  Trade  Prices  for  lOOO,  100,  10  or  single 
plants- 
Retail  prices  on  application. 


2225  Jackson  St., 


San  Francisco. 


THt^"   Sower  ^t^has' 
No  Second  Chance. 

LOood  8cu8«  iAjrs  nibke  the  most  of  the  Qrst.i 

FERRY'S 


'have  made  and  Icept  Ferr>''s  Seed  Busines!.^ 
the  largest  in  the  world — Merit  Tells. 

Ferry's  Seed  Annual  for  1892 

tells  the  whole  Seed  story — Sent  free  for  the 
asking.    Don't  sow  Seeds  till  you  get  it. 

^D.M.FERRY&CO.,Petroit.Mich^ 
p.  O.  Box  103J 


TO  PLANTERS  AND  DEALERS. 


A. FINE  STOCK  OF  BARTLETTS. 


French  Prunes  on  Myrobolan,  Peach  and  Almond 
Roots:  Early  Crawford,  Foster,  Mutr,  Mary's  Choice,  and 
Picquett's  Late  Peaches;  Apples,  Cherries,  Figs,  and 
everything  in  the  nursery  line.  Strictly  first  claas. 
Prices  low.    Correspondence  solicited.  Address 

D.  B.  DERBY, 

VACAVILLE  CALIFORNIA. 


Alfalfa,  Grass.  Clover,  Vegretable,  Flower  and 

SoedB  of  every  variety.  Trees  and  Nursery  Stock.  B.  F. 
WELLINGTON,  426j  Washington  St.,  San  Franclsco,  OaL 


IF  YOU  WANT  GOOD 

#SCEDS  ^ 

W'^  SEND  T0^.--  ^ 

BARTEIDETS^CO- 

.  -eF"  DENVER  COLO. 
THE'MOST  RELIABLE  HOUSE '♦'■*,WE5T. 
:  •    CATALOGUE  FREE. 


SANTA  ROSA  NURSERIES. 

R.  W.  BELL, 

(Successor  to  L.  Burbank.) 

Pears,  Cherries,  Prunes, 

CHOICE  OLIVES,  SHADE  TREES, 
And  Everything  in  the  Nursery  Line. 

Raised  without  irrigation  and  warranted  free 
from  insect  pests. 


A  LARGE  SELECTION 


■IN- 


Citrus  Fruit  Trees ! 

LEMONS— Eureka,  Villa  Franca,  Lisbon  and  Sicily. 
OR  ■VNGE— Washington  Navels,  Mediterranean  we« 

St.  Michaels  Blood,  &o,.  Mandarin  and  Tangeriene. 
OH  VES— Mission  and  the  Foreign  Varieties— Spanish 

Italian  and  French. 


With  the  largest  collection  of  TROPICAL  FRUIT 
TRKKS  AND  PALMS  in  the  State. 
Sand  for  Catalogue  and  Pric3  List  to 

151  In. to XX  jStexT-exxs, 
PALM  AND  CITRUS  NURSERY, 

f<anta  Barbara,  Cal. 


GROW 

Texas  Thin  Shell 
PECANS. 


Growing  the  Texas  Thin 
Shell  Pecin  pays  better 
than  Banking,  Real  Estate, 
Bonds  or  Stocks.  One  acre 
earns  more  than  10  acres 
in  most  farm  products. 
Send  for  Circular. 


Texas  Pecan  &  Seed  Co.,  Fort  Worth  Texas. 


3VIoxx"toro3r  Ojrioross. 

In  lots  to  suit.    Write  for  prices  delivered  on  wharf  In 
San  Francisco.  Address 

W.    A.    T.    STBATTON,  Petaluma. 


Seeds,  Planis,  Efc.,  Conlimed  on 
Pages  178  179. 


Feb.  20,  1892. 
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T^OUbTF^Y  "Y'aRD. 


National  Poultry  Association  Exhibit. 

The  National  Poultry  Association  exhibit 
at  Los  Angeles  opened  February  loth  and 
continued  three  days.  The  exhibit  was  very 
large,  and  included  some  of  the  finest  birds 
in  the  country.  Many  of  the  most  promi- 
nent breeders  at  the  East  were  in  attend- 
ance and  expressed  themselves  as  highly 
pleased.  One  of  the  visitors,  Alexander 
Wilson  of  Evansviile,  Ind.,  is  reported  by 
the  Los  Angeles  Express  as  saying:  "I 
was  surprised  to  see  the  interest  that  is  gen- 
erally taken  in  poultry-raising  in  this  city. 
Nearly  every  one  keeps  hens,  and  that,  I 
suppose  is  the  reason  why  the  subject  is  so 
fraught  with  importance  to  them.  There 
have  been  great  strides  taken  in  the  past  five 
years  relative  to  poultry  culture.  The  great 
object  is  to.  get  the  greatest  number  of  eggs 
possible  and  the  most  approved  breed  for 
that  purpose.  The  subject  will  be  discussed 
in  all  of  its  bearings,  and  the  discussion  will 
be  appreciated  by  the  owners  of  hens  in  this 
city.  There  are  a  good  many  people  in  the 
East  who  have  a  'fad'  for  hen-raising,  the 
same  as  a  man  may  have  a  hobby  for  horses 
or  dogs.  Here  in  California,  1  presume, 
the  utilitarian  idea  is  uppermost.  That  is 
what  the  society  is  organized  for,  and  this 
is  what  interests  every  one.  I  am  sure  that 
all  the  delegates  will  be  more  than  pleased 
with  Los  Angeles." 

In  its  description  of  the  exhibit,  the  Ex- 
press of  February  9th  says:  "A  pen  of 
Light  Brahmas,  owned  by  the  Pacific  In- 
cubator Co.,  arrived  this  morning.  They 
are  perfect  beauties,  and  their  crowing  ap- 
paratus are  in  excellent  shape.  Another 
pen  of  Light  Brahmas  from  Taunton,  Mass., 
owned  and  bred  by  Philander  Williams, 
elicited  encomiums  from  all  the  chicken 
lovers  in  the  hall.  This  pen  is  claimed  to 
be  the  best  exhibit  of  Light  Brahmas  in  the 
world.  H.  G.  Keesling  of  San  Jose  sends 
a  pen  of  Mottled  Langshans  valued  at  $200. 
It  is  claimed  that  Keesling  wants  $50  a  set- 
ting of  eggs  of  this  species.  Keesling  is 
very  proud  of  this  breed,  having  originated 
it,  and  is  buoyant  in  the  hope  of  their  get- 
ting the  highest  percentage.  Keesling  also 
has  a  pen  of  Black  Langshans.  Mrs.  Purdy 
of  Lawrence,  Cal.,  has  sent  a  pen  of  Buff 
Brahmas,  a  species  introduced  by  her. 
They  are  beautiful  birds,  and  it  is  claimed 
that  they  can  outlay  any  other  kind  of  fowl. 
There  are  several  pens  of  Buff  Leghorns  m 
the  hall  coming  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. To  enumerate  the  variety  and  number 
of  fowls  arrived,  would  take  the  whole  side 
of  this  paper.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  ex- 
hibition of  fowl  will  exceed  anything  of  the 
kind  ever  had  in  this  country.  The  value  of 
the  fowl  exhibited  is  estimated  at  $100,000. 
Two  hundred  of  the  exhibits  are  valued  at 
$20,000.  In  point  of  numberand  excellence 
the  American  class  leads,  with  the  Asiatics 
a  good  second  and  the  Mediterraneans  com- 
ing up  in  the  rear.  Although  the  fowls  will 
be  judged  by  breeding  pens  on  exhibit,  they 
will  be  classified  as  cock,  cockerel,  hen  and 
pullet.  They  will  be  judged  on  the  standard 
of  100  per  cent.  No  pen  getting  less  than 
85  per  cent  can  be  considered  'in  it '  as 
prizes  are  concerned.  A  rating  of  85  per 
cent  at  this  exhibition  will  be  equal  to  97  per 
cent  at  the  ordinary  county  fair  exhibition." 

On  Friday,  Feb.  12,  the  following  officers 
were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
President— Orrin  Scotten,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Vice-Presidents— H.  .S.  Babcock,-  Providence,  R. 
I.;  H.  A.  Bridge,  Columbus,  O.;  Sid  Conger,  Flat 
Rock,  Ind.;  E.  R,  Spaulding,  Jaffrey,  N.  H. :  David 
A.  Nichols,  Bridgeport,  Conn. ;  Col.  R.  J.  Hamil- 
ton, Springfield,  Mass. ;  F.  A.  Mortimer,  Pottsville, 
Pa.;  J.  Y.  Bicknell,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  J,  E.  Diehl, 
Beverley,  N.  J.;  Loring  Brown,  Boiingbroke,  Ga. ; 
Ross  A.  smith,  Charleston,  .S.  C.;  Geo.  O.  Brown, 
Baltimore,  Md.;  James  H.  Cayford,  Montreal, 
Canada;  George  T.  Pitkin,  Chicago,  III.;  John  D. 
Mercer,  Ivos  Angeles,  Cal. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer— George  E.  Peer,  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y. 

Advisory  Baard  — George  W.  Bristol,  Conn.; 
Charles  A.  Sweet,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Philander  W  l- 
liams,  Taunton.  Mass.;  W.  H.  Churchman,  CUy- 
mont,  Del.;  James  E.  White,  Washington,  U.  C. 

An  Executive  Committee  and  Finance 
Committee  were  also  chosen. 

THE  PREMIUMS  AWARDEIJ. 

The  judges  selected  to  judge  the  pou'try 
were:  Geo.  O.  Brown,  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  Bal  imore  Sun;  A.  A.  Bridge  of 
Columbus,  O.,  and  Sharp  ButterfieM  of  On- 
tario, who  made  the  following  awards: 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

O  J.  A  bee,  Lawrence,  Cal.,  cock,  first  prize, 
score,  90 

J.  D.  Nash,  Pasadena,  Cal.,  second  prize,  cock; 
score,  88 

J.  D.  Nash,  Pasadena,  Cal.,  cockerell,  second 
priz"?;  score,  88. 

C.  T.  Paul  and  8.  Tyler  each  have  cockerells  scor- 
ing the  <;ame,  but  according  to  A.  P.  A.  rules  prefer- 
ence is  given  to  the  highest  bird  where  score  is  the 
same. 


H.  H.  Deaves,  second  prize,  pullet;  score,  88. 
Same,  third  prize;  score,  87}^. 
S.  Tyler,  Pasadena,  fourth  prize,  B.  Plym,  Rock; 
score,  87. 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS. 
Philander  Williams,  Taunton,  Mass.,  first  and 
second  cocks,  score.  72  5i  and  72. 

W.  B.  Terress,  San  Bernardmo,  first  and  second 
prize,  prize  cock,  score.  92 and  90)^. 

Philander  Williams,  first  and  second  on  Light  B., 
score,  93  and  92. 

Pacific  Incubator  Company,  Oakland,  Cal.,  first 
and  second  on  Light  B. ,  score,  92  and  91. 

DARK  BRAHMAS. 

O.  J.  Albee,  Lawrence,  Cal.,  first  and  second 
cock,  score,  92,  92. 

Pacific  Incubator  Company,  first  on  cockerel, 
score,  92K!  O.  J.  Albee,  second  cockerel,  score,  90; 
Rob  Bowen,  Pasadena,  third  cockerel,  score,  88. 

J.  F.  Bentler,  Boyle  Heights,  first  on  pullet,  score. 
925^;  O.  J.  Albee,  second,  score,  915^;  Pacific  In- 
cubator Company,  third,  score,  90. 
O.  J.  Albee,  hen,  second  prize,  score,  90. 
Buff  Brahmas— Mrs.  E.  C.  Purdy,  Lawrence,  Cal., 
first  prize  cockerell,  first,  second  and  third  pullet, 
no  score.  These  are  the  only  birds  of  this  kmd  in 
the  United  States. 

SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS. 

W.  W.  Thurston,  Lo;  Angeles,  first  cock,  score, 
92;  same,  second  on  cock,  90K. 

W.  W.  Thurston,  first  cockerel,  score,  93  )i;  W. 
W.  Thurston  and  O.  J.  Albee  both  score  same  for 
second  prize. 

W.  W.  Thurston,  first  and  second  prize  on  hen, 
92K  and  92 5^. 

O.  J.  Albee,  first  and  third  on  pullets,  score,  93^^ 
and  92. 

George  H.  Case,  Boyle  Heights,  second  on  pul- 
lets, score,  92 

INDIAN  GAMES. 

E.  C.  Thurber,  Alhambra,  first  cockerel;  James 
Fullerton,  Orange,  second  cockerel. 

E.  C.  Thurber,  first  on  cock;  first,  second  and 
third  on  hen. 

L.  Tyler,  Pasadena,  first  on  Pallets;  James  Ful- 
lerton,  second  on  pullets,  G.  W.  Knox,  Los  An- 
geles, third  on  pullets. 

White  Plymouth  Rock,  Niles&  Co.,  first  on  cock- 
erel, first  on  Pullet;  Pacific  Incubator  Co.,  second 
on  cockerel. 

SILVER  WYANDOTTES. 

S.  Tyler,  Pasadena,  first  and  second  on  cockerel, 
score,  905^  and  90;  A.  E.  Olhausen,  third  cockerel, 
score,  88. 

S.  Tyler,  first,  second  and  third  hens,  score,  91, 
91  and  905^ 

S.  Tyier,  first  and  second  on  pullets,  score,  92}^ 
and  92;    James  Mitchell,  St.  Helena,  Cal.,  third 
pullet,  score,  90. 
S.  Tyler,  first  on  breeding  pen. 

BLACK  SPANISH. 

Robert  Raven,  Pasadena,  first  prize,  hen  and  pul- 
let, score,  97. 

ROSE-COMBED  BROWN  LEGHORNS. 
Cock — J.  Edmundson,  Pasadena,  second,  89. 
Hen — J.  Edmundson,  Pasadena,  first,  93,  and 
second,  92 J^. 

Pullets — J.  Edmundson,  Pasadena,   first,  90 
and  second,  89}^. 

SINGLE-COMBED  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Cock— Mrs.  R.  Dunne,  Garden  Grove,  first,  91; 
James  J.  Brown,  city,  second,  90. 
Hen — Mrs.  Dunne,  Garden  Grove. 

BUFF  COCHINS. 

Cockerel — E.  E.  Purdy,  Lawrence,  first. 
Pullets — E.  E.  Purdy,  first,  second  and  third. 
Hen— E.  E.  Purdy,  first. 
Pearl  Guineas — S.  Tyler,  first. 
Parrot— C.  B.  Goodell,  first. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 

Cock — O.  J.  Albee,  Lawrence,  first,  giK- 
Cockerel  — C.  E.  Conklin,  city,  second,  88K. 
Hen — Mrs.  McFadden,  Santa  Ana,  first,  93;  O. 
J.  Albee,  Lawrence,  first,  93;  second,  O.  J.  Albee, 
92K. 

Pullets — C.  E.  Conklin,  city,  first,  93  J^,  and  sec- 
ond, 91 54- 

FRIZZLES. 

Cock — Mrs.  Kitten,  city,  first. 
Hen— Mrs.  Kitten,  city,  first. 

MOTTLED  LANGSHANS. 

Cock— H.  G.  Keesling,  San  Jose,  first. 
Cockerel— H.  G.  Keesling,  San  Jose,  first. 
Hen — H.  G.  Keesling,  San  Jose,  first. 
Pullet— H.  G.  Keesling,  San  Jose,  first. 

BUFF  COCHINS. 

Cockerel — Pacific  Incubitor  Company,  Oak'and, 
Cal.,  first,  93,  second,  92 J^. 

Pullets— Arthur  E.  Olshausen,  city,  first,  92}^, 
second,  goj/^,  and  third,  89}^. 

WHITE-FACED  BLACK  SPANISH. 

Cock —S.  Chase,  city,  first,  92;  Robert  Rowan, 
Pasadena,  second,  90^- 

Cockerel — Robert  Rowan,  Pasadena,  first,  92}^, 
second,  goK- 

Hen-S.  Chase,  city,  first,  93 Robert  Rowan, 
Pasadena,  second,  92 J^. 

Pullets— Robert  Rowan,  first,  96,  second,  94. 

HOUDANS. 

Cockerel— Pacific  Incubator  Company,  Oakland, 
Cal.,  first,  goji ;  James  T.  Brown,  City,  second, 
90 

Hen — James  T.  Brown,  city,  first,  92K,  second, 
92. 

Pullet— George  Bacon,  city,  first,  88}^. 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific  Coast  |  Meeting 
Inventors. 


of  Pioneer  Horticnltnrists. 


Reported   by   Dewey  &  Co  ,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 

foh  the  wef.k  ending  ffb.  9,  1802. 

468,555.— Adjusting  Device  for  Cable  Grips, 
Anderson  &  Faircliild,  8.  F. 

468,540. — Ore  Separator — Henry  Cane,  .Spo 
kane  Falls,  Wash. 

468,765.— Car  Coupling— F.  A.  Fox,  S.  F. 

468,6.55. — Machine  for  Rolling  Hollow 
Rods — J.  S.  Griffin,  Roslyn,  Wash. 

468,658.— Pencil  Attachment — J.  H.  Hamill, 
Globe,  Ariz 

468,344.— Stump  Puller- A.  Hopkins,  Cen- 
tralia,  Wash. 

468,544.— Crushing  Mill— F.  A.  Huntington, 
P  F 

'468.664.— Filter -E.  M.  Knight,  S.  F. 
468  665. — Carpenter's  Square— L.  C.  Labady, 
Tacoma,  Wash. 

468,430.— Wheel  Pump— Thos.  Powell,  Stock- 
ton, Cal. 

468,364.— Boot  Cleaner- J.  B.  Prickett,  For- 
est Grove,  Or.  , 

468,694. — Propelling  Vessels — J.  M.  Robin- 
son, Vacaville,  Cal. 

21,338.— Design  for  Key  Tag— C.  Mcintosh, 
Tacoma,  Wash. 

The  following  brief  list  by  telegraph,  for  Feb.  16, 
will  appear  more  complete  on  receipt  of  mail  ad- 
vices: 

Allen  S.  Brown,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  ventilator  and 
drip  tray;  Joseph  Brumbaugh,  Gold  Hill,  Oregon,  ore 
crusher;  John  Downs,  San  Francisco,  sewer  gate; 
George  W.  Forbes,  Gubserville,  Santa  Clara  county, 
cultivator;  John  H.  Howard,  Pasadena,  cooking 
steamer;  £dmund  R.  Mallett,  San  Francisco,  swim- 
ming apparatus;  Kelly  McFarland,  Clackamas.  Ore- 
gon, coupler  for  caps  and  fuses  for  giant  powder; 
Adolph  Somer,  Berkeley,  viscid  fatty  compound; 
George  A.  btevensoa,  Los  Angeles,  elevated  railway 
structure  and  double  traction  motor  for  elevated  rail- 
ways; Charl' s  W.  Tremaln,  Portland,  Oregon,  steam 
stamp;  Houghton  Sanger,  S.  F.,  electric  arc  lamp;  A. 
J.  Painter,  Pasidena,  cal.,  motor  for  street  cars;  L.  A 
Steiger,  San  Jose,  cal.,  interlocking  brick  paving 
block;  Fiank  Walker,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  automatic 
flushing  apparatus. 

Note.— Copies  of  U.  S.  and  Fo'-eign  patents  furnished 
by  Dewey  &  Co  in  the  shortest  time  possible  (by  mail  for 
telegtsphic  order).  American  and  Foreign  patents  obtained, 
and  general  patent  business  for  Pacific  Coast  inventors 
transacted  with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  in 
the  shortest  i  ossible  time. 


More  Concerning  the  Now  Enemy  of 
the  Tussock  Moth, 

State  University, 
Berkeley,  Feb.  15.  1891 

To  THE  Editor: —  The  insect  mentioned 
in  the  Rural  Press  of  Nov.  7th,  as  a  new 
enemy  of  the  Tussock  moth,  proves  to  be  a 
beetle,  known  to  science  as  Perimegatoma 
variegatum.  I  have  had  opportunity  to 
carefully  study  the  insect,  both  from  mate- 
rial sent  me  by  Mr.  RadclifiF  of  Watsonville 
and  from  some  collected  here  at  Berkeley. 
It  makes  a  very  important  addition  to  the 
list  of  our  beneficial  insects. 

Perimegatoma  variegatutn  was  first  de- 
scribed in  1875  by  Dr.  Horn,  in  the  transac- 
tions of  the  American  Entomological  Soci- 
ety. It  is  probably  a  native  insect,  but  had 
escaped  the  observation  of  entomologists  be- 
fore. In  the  Amertca?i  Naturalist  of  1882, 
Prof.  Riley  says  that  it  injures  insect  collec- 
tions, and  another  species  of  the  same  genus 
has  been  supposed  to  feed  on  x\\t  Icerya. 

This  would  be  a  valuable  insect  to  export 
to  the  Eastern  States,  where  the  Tussock 
moth  is  quite  as  injurious  as  it  is  here. 

C.  W.  WOODWORTH. 


The  California  State  Horticultural  Society 
invites  all  pioneer  horticulturists  to  attend  a 
meeting  which  will  be  held  at  San  Francisco 
on  Friday,  Feb.  26,  at  i  o'clock  p.  M.  in 
the  hall  of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture, 
220  Sutter  St.  S.  F.  Those  who  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  present  great  horticul- 
tural industries  of  California  are  passing 
away,  many  of  their  important  undertakings 
and  accomplishments  are  not  upon  record. 
It  is  important  in  view  of  the  great  present 
and  still  greater  future  extension  of  these  in- 
dustries, that  their  early  history  should  be 
better  understood  For  this  reason  the 
Horticultural  .Society  issues  this  invitation 
to  all  who  were  engaged  in  California  horti- 
culture previous  to  1865,  to  meet  for  dis- 
cussion of  the  early  deeds  in  which  they 
were  participators. 

It  is  also  contemplated  that  such  a  reunion 
will  be  very  pleasant  to  all  who  attend,  and 
may  result  in  other  similar  meetings  in  the 
future.  Gen.  John  Bidwell,  of  Chico,  has  sig- 
nified his  interest  in  this  meeting  and  will  pre- 
side during  its  deliberations,  if  possible. 
Every  Horticultural  Pioneer  is  cordially  in- 
vited and  is  respectfully  urged  to  be  present. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  half  breed  Norman  Stallion,  nine  yeara  old, 
wgight,  1700  pounds.  Will  be  sold  cheap.  Can  be  Been 
at  Mrs.  ThUman's  residence,  Pino'e,  Contra  Costa  Co., 
Cal. 


DESIRABLE  LAND 

 AT  

NEAR    TULARE,  CALIFORNIA. 
BEST  CHANCE  NOW  OFFERED. 


All  in  the  Wonderful  Artesian  Belt  and  the 
New  Tulare  Irrigation  District. 


Oar  Agents. 


J.  C.  HoAo— San  Francisco. 

R.  G.  Bailby— San  Francisco. 

Gko.  Wilson— Sacramento  Co. 

J.  H.  Crossman— San  Diego  and  San  Bernardino  Go's 

Frank  a.  Sweetser— Colu>^a  Co 

8AMUKI,  B.  C'LiKF— Cieston,  Cal. 

8.  A.  Dovi,E— Santa  Clara  Co. 

A.  C.  GoDFBity— Oregon. 

Mr«.  Bruce  B.  Lee— Tehama  Co. 

W.  K.  WlDEl,^-San  Joaquin  Co. 

A.  H.  Alpobd— Santa  Cruz  Co. 

J.  H.  hPAFPOBD- Fresno  Co. 

Don  E.  ABBOTT— Santa  Barbara  and  Venture  Cto.'s. 


Thinning  Fruit  Blossoms. 

Plymouth,  Mich. 
To  THE  Editor: — Much  is  said  in  your  paper 
about  the  necessity  of  thinning  fruit.  Would  it  not 
be  better  to  thin  out  the  surplus  fruit  buds  or  blos- 
soms after  the  fruit  is  formed  than  to  wait  till  much 
of  the  vitality  of  the  tree  is  expended  in  growing  the 
surplus  fruit  ?  "  A  stitch  in  time '' will  thus  "save 
nine.''— J.  S.  Tibbits. 

Thinning  by  removing  blossoms  would  be 
too  dangerous,  because  out  of  a  heavy  bloom 
it  often  happens  that  none  too  much  fruit 
sets.  In  fact,  it  is  not  safe  to  thin  until  the 
natural  "  drop  "  has  occurred  and  you  see 
how  much  is  left.  With  some  fruits,  some 
thinning  can  be  done  by  twig  thinning  and 
pruning.  The  regular  thinning  must  be 
done  after  the  fruit  is  surely  started  on  its 
course. 


One  -  fourth  mile  outside  of  Tulare  City  limits, 
160  acres.  Will  be  sold  as  a  whole  or  in  five-acre  home- 
stead (or  villa)  lots.  Also, 

Seven  miles  eouthwest  of  Tulare,  480  acres,  principally 
good  for  grain,  alfalfa,  viDe^ard,  fruit,  nuts,  etc 

A  good,  flowing,  never-failiDg  artesian  well  of  clear, 
healthful  water;  large  reservoir;  two-story,  eight-room, 
well  built  house;  large  barn  and  other  convenient  bnild- 
logs;  several  acres  of  orchard  and  o(  alfalfa. 

Will  sell  as  a  whole  or  in  lots  to  suit.  Title  perfect. 
All  surrounded  and  subdivided  with  wire  fence.  Resi- 
dence has  a  garden,  shrubbery  and  plenty  of  shade  trees 
surrounding  it.  Terms,  one-fourth  cash  and  balance  in 
easy  payments  to  suit  purchasers. 

Also,  160  acres  lees  than  two  miles  south  of  the  480 
acres,  of  equally  good  but  unimproved  land,  bound  also 
to  greatly  advance  in  price. 

Examine  this  land  and  improvements  and  l>e  ready  to 
bid  it  oS  at  a  bargain. 

Auction  in  Tulare  City,  Saturday,  Feb.  27,  1892.  Place 
and  bcur  of  sale  to  be  announced  later. 

Write  or  call  on  E.  M.  DEWEY,  Tulare  City,  or  A.  T. 
DEWEY,  No.  12  Front  St.,  S.  F. 


"mm 


IT   WILL  SUIT  YOU. 


WITHOUT  AN  EQUAL,  i 
'UACOBSOII 

^       Cv^    it   .     ^1  RHEUMATISM, 

NEURALGIA, 
LUMBAGO, 
SCIATICA, 

trains,  Bruises,  Burns,  Swellings, 

PROMPTLY  AND  PERMANENTLY.  i 
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firee(ier3'  (lirBctory. 


six  liaes  or  less  In  this  Directory  at  60c  pe»  tin*  per  month. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


CHARLES  B.  HUMBERT,  Cloverdale,  C»l.,  Im- 
porter and  Breeder  ot  Recorded  IIolBtein-Frleeian 
Cattle.   Catalogues  on  applicatioD. 

M.  D.  HOPKINS,  Petaluma,  Baesder  of  Shorthorns. 
Dealer  in  fresh  Calves,  Beef  Cattle  and  Sheep. 


PBROHBRON  HORSES.— Pure  bred  horses  and 
marcs,  all  ages,  and  guaranteed  breeders,  for  sale  at 
my  ranch  near  Lakeport,  Lake  Co.,  Cal.  New  oata 
logue  now  ready.    Wm.  B.  Collier. 


OOTATE  RANCH  BREEDING  FARM,  Page's 
Station,  S.  F.  &  N.  P.  R.  R.  P.  O.,  Penn'e  Grove, 
Sonoma  Co.,  Cal.  Wilfred  Page,  Manager.  Breeders 
of  Short  Horn  Cattle,  English  Draft  Horses,  Spanish 
Merino  Sheep  and  Berkshire  Swine, 

PURE-BRED  flOLSTEIN  FRIBSIAN  Cattle 
tor  Sale.   Bonnie  Brae  Cattle  Co.,  Hollister,  Cal. 

JOHN  LYNCH,  Petaluma,  breeder  of  thoroughbred 
Shorthorns.    Young  stock  for  sale. 


P.  H.  BURKE,  828  Market  St.,  S.  F.;  Registered 
Holsteins;  winners  of  more  first  prizes,  sweepstakes 
and  special  premiums  than  any  nerd  on  the  Coast 
Pure  registered  Berkshire  Pigs.    All  strains. 


J.H.WHITE,  Lakevllle,  Sonoma  Co.,  Cal., breeder 
of  Registered  Holstein  Cattle. 

BREEDER    OF    REGISTERED  JERBBY 
Cattle.   H.  A.  Mayhew,  Niles,  Cal. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sao.  Co.,  Cal. ,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 

H.  P.  MOHR,  Mount  Eden,  Alamtda  Co.,  Cal.,  breeder 
and  importer  ot  Registered  Clydesdale  Horses,  Hol- 
stein-Friesian  Cattle  and  Berkshire  Pigs.  Young  stock 
always  on  hand  and  for  sale.  Correspondence  solicited. 


PBTBR  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  San  Francisco, 
Cal  Importers  and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of 
every  variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 

P.  PETERSEN, Sites,  ColueaCo.,  Importer  &  Breeder 
of  registered  Shorth"rn  Cattle.    Young  bulls  for  sale. 


WILD  FLOWER  STOCK  FARM,  Fresno  Co. 
A.  Heilbron  &  Bro.,  Props.,  Sac.  Breeders  of  thorough- 
bred strains  and  Cruikshank  Shorthorns;  also  Registered 
Herefords;  a  fine  lot  of  young  bulls  in  each  herd  for  sale. 


WILLIAM  NILES,  Los  Angeles,  CaL  Thoroughbrcil 
Registered  Holstein  and  Jersey  Cattle.    None  bettor. 

'  POULTRY 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton, 
Cal. ,  send  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


C.  BLOM,  St.  Helena,  Brown  Leghorns  a  specialty. 

JAMBS  QUICK,  Patterson,  Cal.,  Breeder  of  Pure 
Bred  Poultry  of  Choicest  Varieties  and  Best  Blood. 


MADISON  H.  CRITCaBR,  Santa  Cruz,  Santa 
Cruz  Co.,  CaL   Thoroughbred  Poultry.   Settings,  88. 


QALT  POULTRY  YARDS.  Gait,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal 
Pure  bred  Fowls,  Pekin  r)ucks,  Belgian  Hares,  etc. 


JOHN  McFARLTNG,  Calistoga,  Cal.,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Choice  Poultry.  Send  lor  Circular.  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  Pigs. 


R.  G.  HEAD,  Napa,  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Land 
and  Water  Fowls.    Send  for  New  Catalogue. 

DEER  MOUNT  POULTRY  YARDS,  Lock 
Box  283,  St.  Helena,  Cal.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 
Toulouse  Geese  and  Pekin  Ducks. 


J  A  S.  M ITCHELL.  St.  Helena.  W.  G.  &S.Wyandottes. 


O.  J.  ALBEE,  Lawrence,  Cal.   Pure  bred  poultry. 


SHEEP  AND  OOATS. 


ITALIAN  SHEEP  WASH.  Free  from  poison. 
Cures  thoroughly  the  6cab  of  the  sh'ep.  The  best  and 
the  cheapest  Chas.  Duiaenberg  &  Co.,  314  Sacramento 
Street,  San  Francisco. 

tt.  H.  CRANE,  Petaluma,  Cal.,  breeder  and  importer. 
South  Down  Sheep;  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missouri. 


FRANK  BULLARD,  Woodland,  Cal.,  Importer  and 
breeder  of  thoroughbred  Spanish  Merino  Sheep.  Pre- 
mium band  of  the  State.  Choice  rams  and  ewes  for  sale 


SWINE, 


WILLIAM  NILES.Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Thoroughbred 
Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Pigs.   Circulars  free. 


TYLER    BEACH,    San   Jose,  Cal.,    breeder  ot 
thoroughbred  Berkshire  and  Kgsex  Hogi 

ANDREW  SMITH,  Redwood  City,  Cal.;  see  adv't. 


BEES, 


Walnut  Grove  Herd  of  Poland  China  Hogs 


JOSEPH  MELVIN, 

Proprietor, 

OAVISViLLE,  CAL. 


—  OF  — 

strictly  Bred 

POLAND  CHINA 
SWINE. 


At  the  head  of  the  herd  stands  PERFECTION  KING,  No.  7579;  KING  OF  THE  WEST,  No.  8921 
HOOSIER  BOY  2d,  No.  8923.  Breeding  Sows  as  fine  individuals  and  as  strictly  bred  as  any  In  the  land 
also  recorded  in  the  C.  P.  C.  R.  record  with  pedigrees  full  to  standard.  Breeders  for  sale  at  all  times, 
I  have  first-class  Pigs  of  both  sexes  at  reasonable  prices.  Residence  lyi  miles  northeast  of  Davisvllle,  Cal 
Personal  inspectioi»^olicited.   All  inquiries  promptly  answered.  Yours  truly,         JOSEPH  MELVIN. 


THOROUGHBRED  JACKS! 


GOLDEN  ITALIAN  QU BEN S-Callfornia Head- 
quarters, Wm.  Styan,  San  Mateo,  Cal. 


HOLBERT&  CONGER 

Imp  rleis  ami  Dealers 
Direct  from  Kurope, 
English  Shire  Draft, 

Cleveland  Bay 
and  German  Coach 
Stallions. 
120  KlghteeDth  St.. 

Write  for  Catalogue. 


Imported  Clyde  Stallions, 

H.  P.  MOHB  Hoant  Bden,  0»1. 


W.  W.  RUSHMORB, 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Eoglisb  Sbire,  Gljdesdale,  Percberon  and  Coacb  Horses. 

SHIKK  AND  COACH  HORSES  A  SPBCIALTY. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 
Stable,  Broadway  and  3Zd  Stu.,  Oakland,  Cal.    Address  Box  86. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  ALL  VARIETIES  OF  FANCY  FOWLS, 

Ducks,  Tnrkeys,  Geese,  Peacocks,  Etc. 

EGGS    FOR  HATCHING. 


Publishers  of  "  Nilee"  Pscltlo  Ooast  Poultry  and  Stock  Boole," 

a  new  book  on  subjects  conoected  with  successful  poultry  and  stock  raising  on 
the  Pacific  Coast    Price  50  cents,  post-paid.    Inclose  stamp  for  information. 

BREEDER  AND  RAISER  OF  THOROUGHBRED 

Jersey  and  Holstein  Cattle.  Also,  Poland  China  and  Berkshire  Pigs. 

Address,  WILLIAM  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  CaL 


MANHATTAN 


IS    AN     KXCKI.IjEffT    SUUSTITUTK    K«»R  OKVM.S. 


Genuioe  only  with  RED 
BALL  brand. 

Recommended  by  Gold' 
smith,  Marvin,  GamblO; 
Wells,  FaiKO  &  Co.,  etc.,  etci 

It  keeps  Horses  and  Cattle 
healthy.  For  milch  cows; 
it  increases  and  enriches 
their  milk. 


638  Howard  St.,  Smn 
FraaolHCo,  Oal. 


A  CONSIGNMENT  OF  FIVE  YOUNG 


Clyde  and  Shire  Stallions, 

Just  arrived  from  Australia. 
Inqoire  of  JOHN  SCOTT  at  the  Race  Track, 

 OR  

C.  I..  TATLOR,  428  California  Street. 


COLTSBROKEN. 

THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

One  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  San 
Leandro,  Alameda  County, 

 HAS  

Every  Facility  for  Breaking  Colts  Properl). 

Rates  Very  Reasonable. 
HOKSBS  BOARDED  AT  ALL  TIMES. 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

GILBERT  TOMPKINS.  Proprietor, 
P.  O.  Box  149  San  Leandro,  Cal. 


IMPORTATION  OF  1892. 


SHIRE,    SUFFOLK,   PERCHERON  AND 
FRENCH  COACH  STALLIONS. 

As  Cheap  as  the  Cheapest  and  as  Good  as  the  Best. 
Terms  reasonable.  Horeemen,  do  not  purchase  elsewhere 
until  you  have  seen  and  judged  the  recent  importatiou 
ot  Theo.  Skillmao,  Petaluma,  Cal.  AH  choice  young 
Staliions,  warranted  sound  and  foal-getters. 

Visitors  cordially  welcomed.  Catalogue  sent  free  on 
application. 

THEO.  SKILLMAN. 

PETAIiUMA   CALIFOHNIA. 


FOR  SALE. 

SEVEN  HEAD 

Percheron  Stallions, 

8  to  6  Years  Old. 
Have  been  In  California 
Two  Years,  and  received 
Gold  Medal  at  last  sta'e 
Fair  and  Sweepstakes  at 
Stockton.  Owing  to  the  dullness  ul  the  horse  market  I 
will  sell  to  lesponsible  parties  on  credit,  one  to  three 
vears;  or  will  exchange  for  good  work  or  carriage  horses. 
For  further  particulars  call  or  address 

J.  C.  SMITH,  1422Bl8rftth  St.. 

Oakland,  Cal. 

APIARIAN  SUPPLIES^ 

oiicli;  uiitrnt<jd,  Sfl.OO  eiicli.  1j  lliviu,  $1.D0  eacli.  Hoot's  V 
KTOOTB  Boctionn,  $5.00  per  1000.  Uadaut's  comli  foundation, 
BSC  and  05c  a  pound.  Hmokera,  $1.00  each.  Globe  veils,  $1.00 
each,  to.   WM.  STYAN  &  SON,  Ban  Mateo,  Oal. 


Dr.  A.  E.  BUZ  ARD, 

VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

MEMBER  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERIN- 
ary  Surgeons,  London,  England.  Late  Veterinary 
Surgeon  in  tne  United  States  Army.  Veterinary  Con- 
tributor to  the  "  Pacific  Rural  Press."  The  diseases  of 
all  Domestic  Animals  treated  on  Scientific  Principles 
Special  attention  given  to  Chronic  Lameness  and  Surgical 
Operations.  405  BRODERICK  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Calls  to  the  country  promptly  attended  to.  Telephone 
Nt  .  4667. 


Write  CRYSTAL  CREAM- 
ERY CO.,  LANSING,  MICH., 
Tor  CutuloicueH  of 

CREAMERIES,  Etc. 

GIiiNN  Milk,  f'jinii.  Never 
KiiMt,  WalorTanksol  steel 
plate,  everlasting.  Cream 
wlthoutlce  or  with  Ico.  We 
want  agents  everywhere. 
Big  cut  In  prices. 


BADEN  FARM  HERD. 
Short  Horn  Cattle  and  Draft  Horses. 


Oatalogass  and  Prices  on  application  to 
ROBBBT  ASHBUBNBB. 
-fxlnn  Station.       •     Saq  Mateo  Oo.,  OaL 

Ij>NGBAVINa-SOPBBIOH  WOOD  AND 
IJ  Hetal  Engraving,  Electrotyping  and  Stereotyping 
done  at  the  office  of  this  paper. 


A FEW  MAGNIFICENT  JACKS  AND  JENNIES  BRED 
from  the  finest  strains  of  blood  from  Kentucky.  Cor- 
respondence solicited.   L.  U.  SHIPPEE,  Stockton,  Cal. 

— THE — 

cdi_ive:f? 

AUJOSTABLE 

MALLEABLE  IRON 
JACK. 

Only  complete  one 
in  use.  No  chang- 
ing necesf'ary  in 
lifting  a  high  or 
low,  light  or  heavy 
vehicle.  Can  be 
used  as  a  jack- 
screw  to  elevate 
loaded  wagons  or 
pull  posts,  etc.  All 
iron  (except  bot- 
tom) and  will  last 
a  lifetime. 
Jack  No.  2  can 
be  used  on  wagons  weighing  5,000  lbs.  For 
stieet-cars,  engines  and  heavy  trucks,  use 
Jack  No.  1.    Manufactured  by 

THE  CALTFOKNIA  WAGON  JACK  CO., 

610  Kast  Eleventh  St.,  Oakland. 

Agents  Wanted. 


MECHAM  &  FRITCH, 

Importers  and  Breeders  of 

Red  Polled  Cattle. 

We  have  about  150  Head  of  Imported 
and  Graded  Stock,  all  Deep  Red  Color. 

Full  Blood  and  Graded,  of  both  sexes,  for  sale.  Address 
all  communications  on  cattle  to 

W.  S.  FBITCH,  Petaluma. 


Importer  and  Breeder  of  Sh-  opeblre  Sbeep. 

They  were  all  Imported  from  Enfland,  or  bred  direct 
from  Imported  S  ock. 


I  hnye  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless  Sheep — 
for  22  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep,  without  wrinkles. 
Rams  will  produce  20  to  25  pounds  uf  long  white  wool 
yearly.   Sheep  of  both  sexes  for  sale. 


Address 


H. 


MECHAM, 

stony  Point, 
B.  station.  Petaluma.    Sonoma  Co.,  OaL 


Frb  20  1892 
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PodLTF^Y,  Etc. 


If  you  expect  to 

MAKE  MONEY 

In  the  Chicken  Suslness  you 
need  the 

Pacific  Incubator  and 
Brooder. 

It  is  Cheap,  Reliable,  Sub- 
stantial, Kasily  Understood, 
and  will  hatch  aky  kind  of 
KOGS  better  than  a  hen. 

Gold  Medal  at  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Sacramento  State 
Fair. 

Send  Sc  stamps  to  pay 
postage  on  our  new  82-paee 
Illustrated  catalogue  of  In- 
cobatora,  Thoroaghbred  Fowls,  Gal.  Hex.  Net- 
tings, Bone  Mills,  Poultry  Supplies,  etc. 

This  book  contains  30  full-sized  colored  cuts  of  Thor- 
oaghbrsd  Fowls,  and  is  replete  with  information. 
Address 

PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO., 

1817  Castro  Street.  Oakland,  Gal. 


DROP  IT 


It  in  any  business  not 
paying  you  drop  it  and 
buy  an  improved  Peta> 
luma  Incubator. 

MORE  MONEY 

Can  be  made  in  raising 
Chickens  than  in  any 
other  business  for  the 
capital  invested.  A  beau- 
tiluUy  Illustrated  Cata- 
logue of  Incubators, 
Brooders  and  all  kinds  of 
Chicken  Fixings  Free. 
Agents  for  Maon'g 
Bone  Cutter,  Ne- 
cessity Clover  Cut- 
ter, and  everything  re- 
quired by  poultry  raisers. 


Petaliuna  locabator  Go.,  Petalnma,  Cal. 


THE 


HALSTED  INCDBATOR 

COMPANY, 
IBIS  njrrtle  Str«et,  •aUsMd,  CaL 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular. 


Hatch  «c^hickens  by  Steam. 
IMPROVED  EXCELSIOR  INCUBflTGR 


fcWill  do  it,  Thoasands  in  succesGiiil  oper- 

Tation.  ^iiri^p'f,l^cr/€rta>id  >  [;'-Ltf;ui<i:in'j. 

TH  ^N«nJ  n -^^^"P"^^^  first-class  Hatcher  made. 
B  Ji  ^J^r'jj  Guaranteed  to  hatch  a  larger  i>ercentago 
'  »  of  fertile  eggs  at  less  cost  tnan  any  other, 

fiead  6c.  for  Bias.  Catalog.  G£0.  u.  bXAUL,  l^n^cj,  HU 


Wellington's  Improved  Egg  Food 

Gives  a  fortune  in  plenty  of  eggs  when  high  in  price.  It 
cures  and  prevents  every  disease  known  to  poultry.  Ask 
any  Grocer— or  Proprietor,  425  Washington  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


"SItVER  FHyiSH"^ 


Poultry  and 
Rabbit  Proof, 

2  Inch 
No. 


19. 


BRAr«l0. 


3-4  Ctg.  pr 
Sq.  Foot. 

Galvanized  Hexagonal  Nettings. 

Send  Stimp  for  Circular. 

PACIFIC  INCU3AT0R  CO., 


1803  Castro  Street, 


Oakland,  Cal. 


OXFORD  DOWN  SHEEP 

FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

W.  A.  SHAPOE.  ■  -  Middletown,  Ohio. 

LARGEST  AMKRICAN  IMPORTER  OF  O.  D.  SHEEP. 


Twelve  Years  Experienee. 
G«t  your  neighbors  to  join. 


Goej  to  England  May  1st. 
Or.ler  car  lots  by  freight. 


lAVI  IXPglSS  CHARGES. 


SPRING  GURRY  COMB 


I      Patent«<]  in  United 
titaUn,  July  16,  nnil 
in  Ten  Foreign  Gount.rieak 
A  combti,;  if,e  Btrungth  of  mctnl  with  the 

elantWty    ,f  Kmclciit,  hiimoriH,  convrnlent 

and  f^llra^,l<^  l>-/-,r\td\m  .irc-nlarB  oil  iipjiiication. 
B«nfl  fir  tuT  immr.lK  by  mall  If  not  Bold  i,y  your  dealer. 

tPRINB  CURRY  COMB  CO.  South  Bend.  Ind. 


l»ana'e  White  Metallic  Kar  Marking  I,;.  i 
to  order  with  name,  or  name  and  addri  r 
berd.    It  Is  reliable,  cheap  and  convenient.    .  mIsiU 
^ht  and  (fivcii  [.trffct  satisfaction.  Illustrated 
nlc«-Llst  and  darnpl'  s  free.    A^i  nts  wanted. 

C.  H.  OAS  A,     Mt  t.«bHnou,  N.  U. 


WHEN  YOU  BUY, 


BUY- 


THE  BEST! 


THE 


lES. 


Horse  Liniment 

Is  certainly  the  best  preparation  of  Its 
kind  In  the  market.  Ranchers,  Stock 
Raisers  and  Horse  Owners  of  every 
description  will  tell  you  that  It  does 
good  work  every  time. 


MS8BE8.  H.  H.  MoOBi  &  Sons,  Stockton,  Cal.— Gkktlb- 
mbb:  In  answer  to  your  inquiry,  would  state  that  I  used 
your  H.  H.  H.  Liniment  on  my  Holland  prize-winning 
cow,  "  Lena  Henlo,"  for  a  wrenched  shoulder,  and  it  re- 
lieved her  very  much.  She  calved  the  next  day,  and  while 
still  suffering  from  the  sprain  gave  the  largest  authen- 
ticated quantity  of  milk  ever  given  on  this  coast  (loj 
gallons  per  day),  showing  conclusively  the  great  relief 
received  from  your  remedy.  1  consider  it  a  necessity  in 
my  stables,  and  when  away  from  home  feel  perfectly 
safe,  as  inexperienced  men  can  do  no  harm  with  it,  as 
they  can  with  the  more  powerful  blisters.  Respectfully 
yours,  FRANK  H.  BURKE, 

Breeder  of  Registered  Holsteios  and  Berkshires. 

Menlo  Park,  Cal.,  January  22d,  1889. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


H.  H.  MOORE  &  SONS, 

THE  DRUGGISTS, 

248  MAIN  STREET,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 

BROWNE'S 

 PATENT  

SQUIRREL 
EXTERMINATOR. 


This  is  an  apparatus  for  burning 
straw  and  sulpnur,  and  also  forces 
the  fumes  down  their  holes,  which 
never  fails  to  kill.  I  will  give  $100 
io  case  the  exterminator  does  not  kill 
(if  properly  appliedl  every  ground 
squirrel  that  its  deathly  fumes 
comes  in  contact  with.  Thousands 
are  in  use.  Price  $3.00.  Send  for 
circulars  to 


F.  E.  BROWNE, 

314  &  316    o.  Spring 
Loe  Anseles,  Cal. 


St, 


-THE- 


Porteous  Improved  Scraper 

Patented  Apri'  3,  1883.    Patented  April  17, 1883. 


Manufactnred  by  G.  LISSENDEN. 

The  attention  of  the  public  is  called  to  this  Scraper 
and  the  many  varieties  of  work  of  which  it  is  capable, 
such  as  Railroad  Work,  Irrigation  Ditches,  Levee  Build- 
log.  Leveling  Land,  Road  Making,  etc. 

This  implement  will  take  up  and  carry  its  load  to  any 
desired  distance.  It  will  distribute  the  dirt  evenly  or 
deposit  its  load  in  bulk  as  desired.  It  will  do  the  work 
of  Scraper,  Grader,  and  Carrier.  Thousands  of  these 
Scrapers  are  in  use  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

iGT  This  Scraper  is  all  steel— the  only  one  manufac- 
tured in  the  State. 

Price,  all  Steel,  four-horse, $40 ;  Steel  two-horse,  $31. 
Address  all  orders  to  O.  LISSfiNDKN,  Stockton, 
Califernla. 


S.  p.  OFFIOE,  29  STEDART  ST. 


BEST   TREE  WASH. 

"Orcenbank"  98  degrees  POWDERED  CAUSTIC 
8<>I>A  (tests  99  8  10  per  cent)  recommended  by  the 
highest  authorities  in  the  State.  Also  Common  Caustic 
Soda  and  Potash,  etc.,  for  nlo  by 

T.  W.   JAOKSON  &  OO.. 
Manufacturers'  Agents, 
104  Markvt  St.  and  8  OaUfomla  St.,  S.  F. 


It  Stands  the  Test! 


NITROGENOUS 
SUPERPHOSPHATE 

 OF  THE  

Mexican  Phosphate  &  Sulphur  Co., 

Now  favorably  known  throughout  the  Citrus 
Growing  Sections  of  the  State,  Stands  Unrivaled 
as  a  True  Fertilizer. 

Certain  in  its  Action,  Great  in  Results,  it 
maintains  a  high  standard  of  fertility  without 
undue  stimulation. 

Growers  in  San  Bernardino  County — notably 
Riversi  le — and  Butte  County — notably  Paler- 
mo— can  attest  its  merit. 

We  guarantee  uniformity  in  its  analysis,  and 
seek  correspondence  with  bonafide  purchaser 
of  a  reliable  fertilizer. 


Mexican  Phosphate fiSnlphnr  Co., 

H.  M.  NEWHALL  &  CO.,  Agents, 

309-811  SaDsome  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THIS  coihpi.k:tk  kit  of  TU(»L,K 

Send  for  No.  16  Illustrated  Catalngae, 

TRDMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO.,  San  Francisco. 


"Deadlock"  oJi      GOPHER  TRAPS. 

Improved     for  1893. 

Ncverfail.  Fish  hook  jaws.  Dou- 
ble trigsiers.  No  loose  joints 
to  be  repaired.  Any  child  can 
set  them.  25  cts.  ea.  or  $3 a  doz. 

deliver'd 
Ask  or 
write  for 
them  & 

take  no  other.  We  also  make  the  SDICIDE  DOUBLE. 
END  TRAP.  Price  80  cts.  each.  The  only  trap  which 
catches  comlni;  from  either  end.  Send  for  both  traps. 
IRA  F,  WHITiS  &  SON,  Pomona,  Oallfornia. 


DALTON  BROS., 

Commission  Merci\anls 

 AID  DIALIBD  IN  

CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON  PRODUCE, 

Q-reen  and  Dried  Fruits, 
Grain,  Wool,  Hides,  Beans  and  Potatoes. 

Advances  made  on  OoDsigrnments. 
808  ft  310  Davit  St.,         San  Franclaoo 

(P.  0.  Box  1986.) 
4VC0Dil«;nment8  Solicited. 


ALLiSON.GRAY&CO. 

501,  503,  505.  507  <6  509  Front  St.. 
And  300  Washington  St. ,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

GREEN  and  DRIED  FRUITS, 

P0UI.TBY,EGO8,OAME,OBAIN,PBODU0K 
AND  wool.. 


MOORE.  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL.  GRAIN.  FLOUR 

 AND  

General  Commission  Merchants, 

310  California  St..  S.  P. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 


impersonal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal  advances 
made  on  consignu-ents  at  low  rates  of  interest. 


WETMORE  BROTHERS. 

CommissiOD  Merchants. 

GREEN  AND  DRIED  FRUIT,  NUTS, 
PRODUCE,  POULTRY,  EGGS, 
HIDES,  PELTS,  ETC. 

CONSIGNMENTS  SOLICITED.     PROMPT  RETURNS, 

413,  415  &  417  Washington  St., 
(P.  O.  Box  2099.)  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


[B8TABLI8HU>  1861.  j 

GEORGE  MORROW  A  CO., 

HAT  and  GRAIN 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

89  Olay  Street  and  28  Commercial  Street 

lAH  FBAHOIBOe,  CaL, 
ar  SfflPPING  ORDERS  A  8PE0iALTT."Bi 


ETELETH  ft  NASH, 
COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  Dealers  In  Fruit,  Produce,  Poultry,  Game,  Kggs 
Hides,  Pelts,  Tallow,  etc.,  422  Front  St.,  and  SSI,  SSJ, 
226  and  227  Washlntrton  St.,  San  Francisco. 


GRANGERS'  BANK 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 
SAN    FBANOISOO,  CAL. 
Incorporated  April,  1874. 


Authorized  Capital  $1,000,000 

Capital  paid  ap  and  Begerre  Fund  800,000 
Dividends  paid  to  Stockholders...  780,000 

OFFICERS. 

A.  D.  LOGAN  President 

I.  C.  STEELE  Vice-President 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIER  Cashier  and  Manager 

FRANK  Mcmullen  secretary 

General  Banking.  Deposits  received.  Gold  and  Silver 
Bills  of  Exchange  bought  and  sold.  Loans  on  wheat  and 
country  produce  a  specialty. 

January  1.  18P2  A.  HONTPELLIER,  Hanaser. 

JAUES  il.  HAVEN.  THOMAS  E.  HAVEN, 

Notary  Public 

HAVEN  &  HAVEN, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELORS  AT  LAW, 

No.  S30  California  Street, 
Telephone  No.  174A.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

tilCI  I  SUPPLIES.^:r;;^« 

■  ■         l^E_'"9''  Wlnd&Stcam¥ach'y.  Encyclopedia  26c. 

■  ■  "The  American  Well  Works,  Aurora,  US. 

11-13 S.Canal  St., CHICAGO.ILL.  (  „  ., 
Blm  Strbet,  DALLAS,  TEXAS,  f  ^"^'< ' 
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Market  Review. 


DOMESTIC  PRODUCE,  ETC. 


San  Francisco,  Feb.  17,  1892. 

The  weather  continues  to  be  all  that  farmers  can 
desire  for  crop  purposes,  jet  confidence  iu  the  gen- 
eral result  will  be  more  or  less  "shaky"  until  the 
spring  months  asbureusof  well  distributed  rains  in 
the  rural  districts  The  acreage  seeded  to  grain  is 
not  only  the  largest  on  record,  but  the  weather  so  far 
has  been  uniformly  favorable  f  >r  the  growing  plant. 
'Ihis  information  is  not  confined  to  any  particular 
section,  but  covers  every  locality  in  the  state. 
While  the  ains  have  been  well  distiibuted  and  the 
precipHaliou  ample  for  present  requirements,  the 
large  deposits  of  snow  on  the  mountain  ranges  give 
assurance  of  a  liberal  supply  of  water  for  Irrigation 
purposes  well  into  the  summer,  and  at  tbe  same 
time  give  reasonable  hopes  of  "staving  off"  the 
dreaded  north  winds  unul  after  harvest.  Other 
crops,  outside  of  grain,  are  reported  in  most  excellent 
condition,  with  the  outlook  i'arorable  for  large  out- 
turns. Money  continues  easy,  with  still  larger  sup- 
plies of  funds  looked  for  after  assessment  day. 

British  Grain  Market. 

LOMDON,  Feb.  1.5.— The  Mark  Lane  Express  says: 
EngUsh  wheat  has  recovered  6d,  but  trade  has  been 
slow  Foreign  wheats  are  less  depressed.  The  Con- 
tinent is  buying  freely  of  California,  Argentine  and 
India  at  6d,  advance.  California  sold  at  39s  6d  and 
Red  Winter  at  39s  81.  Flour  is  quiet,  and  American 
is  in  fair  demand,  with  prices  6d  per  sack  better. 
Corn  is  weak— New  American,  20s  9d.  Barley  and 
oats  are  llrm.   

Grain  Futures. 

Liverpool. 

The  following  are  the  closing  prices  pai4  for  wheat  options 
per  ctl.  for  the  past  week: 

Feb.      Mar.     April.     May.  June 

Thursday    7s09  d  7s.8id   78t,8}d  78075d 

Friday    JsOSd    78l)9  d  7a09  d   7s09  d  TsOSfd 

Saturday    7s09}d   7809Jd  7s093d  7e09Jd   

Monday  ...  .  7slOSd  7810J  i  7sll  d  7slHd  7slHd 
Tuesday    89        8sUlJd  SsOlid  SsOlid  8s01}d 

The  following  are  the  prices  for  California  cargoes  for  oiT 
coast,  nearly  due  and  prompt  shipments  for  \he  past  week. 

O.  0.    P  S.    N.  D.  Market  for  P.  S. 

Thursday  ..393       39s        39s!  Steadier. 

Friday  39s       39s        39s       Rather  firm. 

Saturday .  .3953d     33s31    39s3d     Upward!  tendency. 
Monday.. .  .39i3d     39..3d     39s61  Improving. 
Tuesday... 39s6  1    3989  1    40s  Strong. 

To-day  s  cablegram  is  as  follows: 

LiVERPOOt,  Feb.  17.— Wheat,  quiet  but  steady.  Califor- 
nia spot  lo'.B,  83  Id  to  8s  2d;  off  coast,  33s  6d;  just  shipped, 
398  9d;  nearly  due,  40s;  cargoes  oft  coast,  quiet  but  steady; 
on  pissage.  a  pause  in  the  demand  but  no  alterations  yet, 
white  wheat  continuing  firm;  Mark  Lane  wheat,  firm;  Eng- 
lish country  markets,  generally  dearer;  French,  firmer. 

New  York. 

The  following  shows  the  closing  prices  of  wheat  for  the 
past  week: 

Day  Feb.  Mar.  Aor.  May  June 

Thursday  171    17U  170i  168  IBbi 

Friday  172i  I72|  172     16%  167 

Saturday  176i   173|   173i   17(|  168 

Monday  178J    178     1761    173  1695 

Tuesday  177     1761   175     172  168J 

The  following  is  to-day's  telegram: 

New  York,  Feb.  17.— Wheat,  SI.06J  for  March,  ,$1.05g  for 
April,  $1.03i  for  May,  Sl.Oli  for  June  aud  99Jo  for  July. 
Ohic  go,  Feb.  17.— Wheat,  92Jc  for  May. 

San  Francisco. 

WH.EA  r. 

Buyer  Season.  Buyer  Aug.    Seller  1892. 
H.       L.       H       L        H.  L. 

Thursday  166|     Ifi.o      .         ....     I42.i  1*2J 

Friday   IfiSi     169    H4i  1435 

Saturday  170      i&H     liih     l47i     145i  113* 

Monday    171      lti9J    144i  I44i 

Tuesday  HU     1702    H'J  U4i 

The  following  are  to-day's  recorded  »a'es  on  Call: 
Informal  Session— Buyer  season— 500  tons,  S1.70J;  100, 
$1.7U|;  200,  $.17iii  V  ctl.  Seller  1892—10.1  tons,  .«!1.43*  ^t*  ctl. 
Kegular  Session  Buyer  season  lOU  tons,  .'5l.7ui:  1700,  li<1.70i; 
1100, 5il.7'  i;  lu(  ,  •S1.7u4.  Se  ler  1892—1  u  tons,  .'j;1.435  ctl. 
Afternoon  Session  —  Buyer  seasou  -  200  tons.  SI  7Jg;  100, 
81.71J;  ICOi,  S1.7U.  Sell"  r  1892— lOU  tons.  SI. 44i;  130,  §1.44}; 
100,  SlAii  Buyer  August— 200  touf.  Si. 475;  100,  S1-47S 
per  ctl. 

BARLEY. 
Buyer  Season.  Seller  Season.  Seller  1892 
H.        L.         H.      L.         H.  L. 

Thursday   102|   lOU       94*  944   

Friday   103|  102J     

Saturday  101      1005       ....  94}   

Monday  12      K'l        94}  91}   

Tuesday  1015     101}  94J   

The  following  are  to-day's  recorded  sales  on  Call: 
Informal  Session  -  Buyer  season- 100  tons,  Sl.OOJ;  100, 
Jl.OLi;  100,  SI  Ul;  5'JO,  §1.01};  100,  Sl.Olg  ?J  ctl.    Regular  ses- 
sion—Buyer  season— 400  tons,  Sl.OU  W  ctl.    Afternoon  ses- 
sion  Buyer  3eason-500  tons,  SI  OU;  500,  $1.02  %)  ctl. 


Markets  by  Telegraph. 

Eastern  Wool  Markets. 

New  York,  Feb.  15.— All  the  Eastern  seaboard 
markets  report  good  action,  but  no  better  prices.  Man- 
ufacturers confess  to  the  possession  of  liberal  orders, 
but  they  look  forsoft  spots  in  the  market  and  they 
do  not  intend  to  risk  tne  extra  cost  for  material  for 
big  lines  of  goods.  They  have  been  on  the  light  side 
of  quotations  for  a  long  time  and  the  seller's  side  is 
not  propped  up  by  the  abundant  existence  of  foreign 
clips.  All  the  millers  are  making  the  Australian 
blend,  as  they  are  compelled  to  maintain  a  uniform- 
ity of  the  previous  output.  Sales  at  New  York  aggre- 

fate  l,7fX),000  lbs.,  of  which  1,000,000  lbs.  were  of  Dons- 
oi.  Boston  sold  2,272, .WO  pounds  of  domestic  and  621,- 
000  foreign;  fi<;eces  and  unwashed  are  unchanged.  The 
quality  of  Australian  wooU  in  late  arrivals  runs  less 
even  than  before.  Philadelphia  reports  fair  trade  in 
good  worsted  mill- wool,  and  lair  to  steady  market  for 
other. 

Eastern  Hop  Market. 

Nkw  Youk,  Feb.  1.5.  —  The  situation  is  weak  In 
prices,  with  an  actual  break  at  the  close  on  export 
orders.  A  few  brewers  boiight  sparingly  until  Friday 
when  a  concession  brought  fair  business  in  their 
grades.  Pacifies  are  quoted  stronger  than  State. 
I'utures  ruled  weak,  with  some  recovery  at  the  close. 
March  California,  23c  was  bid;  April,  23><C;  May, 
1iy,(ayH%c,  bid  and  asked;  June,  24l^@2.')c;  July,  U% 
@2()r;;  August,  2Cc  asked;  Ols,  20@2.5c;  common  to 
prime  Coast,  20%2.'j%c;  others  unchanged. 

Nrw  York,  Feb  16.- In  hops  spot  business  is  mod- 
erate. The  export  and  brewers'  trade  is  dull.  Prices 
are  unchanged.  A  vague  sort  of  a  rumor  is  In  circu- 
lation that  a  local  firm  has  secured  control  of  the 
bulk  of  the  supply  of  California  prunes  in  this  mar- 
ket and  is  working  to  get  a  tighter  grip  upon  the 
markft  for  the  goods. 

Eastern  Raisin  Market. 

New  York  Feb.  15.- For  raisins  there  Is  no  whole- 
dale  cull,  and  grocers  seem  fairly  well  stocked  for 
presf  iit  wants.  The  market  Is  no  lower,  8-crown 
baK^  bi'lug  quoted  atfto;C  boxes,  81.10@1.20. 

A  li  u'iing  commercial  tjaner  refers  ngain  to  the  fa- 
vorKt.lc  i^rospcctB  of  the  California  raisin  trade, based 
on  Importation  statistics,  and  adds:  Since  the  publi- 
cation of  thoce  Blatlstlcs,  the  returns  of  shipmenta 


from  California  have  been  given  out,  and  the  figures 
suggest  that  California  has  alread}'  made  great  strides 
in  the  direction  of  supplying  the  outlet  that  was  for 
merly  a  field  for  foreign  raisins.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
it  would  seem  practically  demonstrated  that  Califor- 
nia has  produced  enough  raisins  to  supply  an  outlet 
equal  to  that  which  foreign  goods  found  in  this 
country  when  the  laiter  had  the  field  almost  exclu 
sively,  and  it  is  suggested  that,  weather  conditions 
permitting,  there  will  be  enough  raisin  grapes  grown 
there  the  coming  season  to  bring  the  supply  of  Cali- 
fornia raisins  fully  up  to  the  crjp  of  last  year  and 
the  importations  from  Europe  combined. 

Eastern  Dried  Fruit  Market. 

New  York,  Feb.  15.— Prunes  move  fast  enough  to 
maintain  confidence.  Large  sizes  are  scarce,  sixties 
to  seventies,  in  bags,  1%  cts.:  seventies  to  eighties 
71^  CIS.;  eighties  to  nineties,  6^  cts.;  nineties  to  one 
hundred,  6%  cts.  Evaporated  peeled  peaches  are 
offered  at  18  cts.  In  unpeeled  there  is  better  trade, 
though  the  range  is  wider  hl^®b%  cts  Apricots- 
Weak,  sacks,  6^;@8  cts.:  floe  boxes,  9  cts. 

Chicago,  Feb  16. — California  dried  fruits  rule  about 
steady,  and  though  not  active  there  is  a  fair  showing 
of  business.  The  demand  runs  to  raisins  and  large 
prunes  and  choice  grades  of  peaches  and  apricots. 
Ordinary  gi'ades  of  the  latter  descriptions  are  slow. 
Prunes,  10  to  .W  10  the  Jb,  in  sacks,  new,  9>^c;  50  to  60, 
«>^c;  CO  to  70,  8c;  70  to  80,  7>^@7%C;  80  to  90,  7@7J^C; 
90  to  100,  634c;  100  to  120,  5@6c;  ungraded,  in  s*cks, 
7@7J^c.  Apricots,  new,  choice  to  fancy,  sacks, 
9@lu34c;  lair  to  good,  6@734c.  Peaches,  peeled, 
boxes,  17  to  18  to  the  lb,  16@17c;  peeled,  sacks, 
14@15c;  unpeeled,  5@9o.  Nectarines,  sacks,  6}^@7c. 
Pears,  sacks,  5@8c. 

Miscellaneous. 

New  York,  Feb.  15.— Light  amber  honey  is  firm  at 
73^C.  Beeswax  is  quiet  and  unchanged.  It  is  now 
too  late  for  sa'esof  comb  foundations. 

Lima  beans— The  large  supply  here  deadens  the 
market;  spot  is  slow,  $1  75. 


General  Remarks  and  Statistics. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Recei  Bts  of  produce  at  this  port  for  the  week  ending  Feb. 
15,  '92,  were  as  follows: 

.  8'>,667jBran,       sks  .... 

112,2  3| Buckwheat  "  

.  14,85r)iMid.iling3 
31'  Chicory,  bbU 

1.672|H..p  ,  "   

3,6ilill  Wool,       "    16 

■■"  Hay,      tou    1,992 

Straw,     ••    187 

Win-,  gals   296,790 


7,568 
2(1 

2,9S8 
70 


61 
135 


12,980 
1,047 


Flour,  qr.  sks. 
Wheat,  ctls... 
Barlijy,    '■  ... 
Rye,       '  ... 
Oats,      "  ... 
Coin,      "  ... 
"Butter,  "  ... 
do   bxs    . . . 
do  ))bl3    . . . 
do  k  gs  ... 
do  tubs    . . . 

do  i  bxs    83 

t Cheese,  Otis.   391 

do     bra   48 

Eggs,    doz    59,15; 

do      "  EftBteru  

Beans,  ctis   9, 

Potatoes,  ska   22,97/ 

Unions,  "   

*iJverrd,  —  ctls. 

Receipts  outside  of  California. 

The  receipts  of  certain  arUclea  of  produce  from  Oregon, 
Washington  and  other  distant  points  compare  as  follows  . 

.luly  1,  '91  to  July  1,  '91  to 
Feb.  14. '91.     Feb.  13, '92. 

Flour,  i  sks    200,747 

Wheat,  ctls   867,605 

Barley,   "    205,  «70 

Oats,      "   251  5.7 

Wool,  bales      5,798 

Hops,     "    368 

Rye,  sks  

Putatoes,  sks   . ,  36,211 


Brandy, 

Raisins,  bxs   

1  Hone.v,  C8   

Pcanuts,3ks  . 

!  Waluuts  '   

Almouds '   

Musta  d  "   

1  Flax  "   

■  Popcorn  "   

l,3l9.l*room  corn,  bdls. 
tOverl'd.  -  ctls. 


107 


331,258 
1,128,861 
29.099 
326,284 
5,9n8 
388 
3,293 
5f.497 


Cereals. 

The  Liverpool  C'irn  Trade  JVt  ws  states  that  the  lat- 
est reports  indicate  that  the  condition  of  wheat  in 
India  is  15  per  cent  below  that  of  last  year,  indica- 
ting a  shortage  of  at  least  38,000,000  bushels  as  com- 
pared with  last  year.  This  foreshadows  a  crop  of 
217,000,000  bushels  against  255,000,0)0  bushels  last 
year. 

The  reciprocity  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  covering 
the  British  West  Indies,  has  been  negotiated,  and 
makes  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent  on  all  breadstuffs 
and  provisions  from  the  larifFs  of  each  separate  col- 
ony. An  exception  is  made  of  Trinidad,  where  the 
tariff  on  flour  is  not  to  exceed  75  cts.  per  barrel. 

A  writ9r  in  the  San  Francisco  CaHsays  that  wheat- 
growers  pay  far  too  little  attention  to  a  factor  in 
their  business  which  is  as  important  as  the  foreign 
harvests.  That  is,  the  rate  of  ocean  freights.  The 
freight  market  is  very  fluctuating,  ami  the  freight, 
whatever  it  may  be,  comes  out  of  the  farmer's  pocket. 
A  few  weeks  ago  freights  to  the  United  Kingdom 
stood  at  50  shillings,  tnat  is,  the  California  wheat- 
grower  paid  to  the  ship-owner  S12  for  carrying  a  ton 
of  wheat  to  Liverpool.  Now  freights  are  20  shillings, 
which  reduces  the  charge  paid  by  the  farmer  to  the 
ship-owner  to  85.  The  farmer  gets,  or  should  get, 
justf  7  more  for  his  wheat  than  he  could  do  in  De- 
cember. It  would  seem  that  it  would  pny  the  farmer 
to  bestow  a  little  attention  on  the  course  of  foreign 
shipping.  As  a  general  rule,  the  vessels  on  which 
we  rely  to  carry  our  wheat  to  market  sail  out  of  a 
British  pwt  with  a  cargo  of  assorted  goods  for  Aus- 
tralia; load  in  Australia  with  a  cargo  of  coal  for  San 
Francisco,  and  fill  up  here  with  wheat  for  Cork  or 
orders.  Bat  if  anything  interrupts  this  combined 
voyage,  the  nominal  price  of  freights  rises  or  falls. 
When  the  great  strike  among  the  coal  miners  in 
Australia  in  1890  stopped  coal  shipmenlsto  San  Fran- 
cisco, ships  lying  in  Melbourne,  Sydney  and  Auck- 
land cleared  in  ballast  and  went  anywhere  their 
owners  fancied  there  was  a  chance  for  a  cargo;  our 
supply  of  shipping  fell  off,  freights  rose  and  the  Cal- 
ifornia farmer  got  so  much  less  fjr  his  wheat. 

The  following  is  the  preliminary  report  received 
from  the  local  Government  in  India  on  the  crop  of 
the  season  1891-92:— "  The  area  estimated  to  have 
been  town  with  wheat  in  the  Punjab  up  to  November 
30,1891,  is  7,153,400  acres,  being  1.1  per  cent  above 
the  area  shown  in  the  final  forecast  last  year,  and 
12  4  per  cent  above  the  estimate  of  last  year's  first 
forecaet.  The  increase  has  occurred  entirely  in  un- 
irrigated  areas  in  which  it  amoants  to  4.7  per  cent. 
"  Bombay  Presidency. — The  information  for  this  re- 
port Is  generally  up  to  December  5th,  but  sowings 
continue;  hence  the  information  is  incomplete. 
"  y«jrtjn(.— The  area  is  312,000  acres,  or  an  increase 
of  21  per  cent  over  the  corresponding  forecast  of  last 
year.  "  Ovjaral  Stales. — The  area  is  238,000  acres, 
but  the  information  is  incomplete.  "  Deccan. — The 
area  is  899,000  acres.  In  spite  of  an  increase  of  2.7 
per  cent  over  the  corresponding  forecast  of  last  year, 
this  year's  area  will  be  below  that  of  last  year,  ex- 
cept in  Khandesh  and  North  and  East  ^asik,  where 
the  condition  is  good.  "  KarnataJr. — The  area  is  240,- 
000  acres  or  a  decrease  of  38  per  cent  below  the  cor- 
responding forecast  of  last  year.  "  Karnatak  States. 
The  area  is  04,700,  or  44  per  cent  below  last  year's 
corrcHi)onding  area.  "kind. — The  area  is  361,000 
acres,  or  a  decrease  of  7.5  per  cent  below  the  corre- 
sponding forecast  of  last  year.  "In  Khairpur  the 
area  is  30,000  acres;  the  decrease  is  due  to  want  of 
moisture.  Bowing  In  progress."  North  Wester/i  Pro- 
vinces and  Oudli . — The  first  report  received  from  the 
local  Government:—"  The  rain  in  June  and  July  was 
generally  light  and  afforded  great  facility  for  plow- 
ing the  fieUls  for  ra6?;  in  August  it  was  continuous, 
but  in  September  and  October  it  fell  with  sufllcient 
intervals  for  rabi  plowing.  l^and  was  sufhclcntly 
moist  at  the  time  of  sowing,  and  germination  was 
excellent.  Prospects  very  good  on  the  whole.  The 
area  Is  4  per  cent  more  than  last  year. 

Tbe  local  wheat  market  has  not  only  ruled  strong 


the  past  week,  but  made  quite  an  advance.  The 
clcsing  is  strong  The  higher  prices  were  generally 
looked  for  and  which  were  indicated  in  our  writings 
in  November  and  December,  1891,  but  the  prevailing 
impression  was  that  no  decided  improvement  here 
could  be  expected  until  after  the  first  Monday  in 
March,  for  In  February,  or  up  to  assessment  day, 
many  holders  would  let  go  ratber  than  pay  taxes  on 
their  holdings.  Receipts  of  wheat  from  Oregon  and 
Washington  continue  light.  Our  advices  from  up 
north  indicate  that  over  three-quarters  of  the  surplus 
has  been  marketed.  With  higher  prices  for  wheat 
abroad,  there  is  a  gradual  strengthening  in  ships  at 
this  and  neighboring  ports,  but  the  most  of  the  for- 
eign market's  advance  has  gone  to  wheat 

in  grain  futures,  trading  on  Call  has  been  fair  It 
is  Faid  that  there  is  quite  a  short  interest,  which,  if 
correct,  may  result  in  ttill  better  prices,  providing 
the  bulls  do  not  let  the  bears  settle  with  money  con- 
sideration and  not  with  the  actual  grain. 

Barley  has  been  marked  up  under  steady  buying. 
There  is  still  some  inquiry  for  seed,  but  the  large 
bulk  of  purchdses  is  for  feel.  Bright  grades  are 
scarce,  and  any  marked  demand  is  met  by  higher 
asking  prices.  Receipts  are  lessening,  particularly 
from  coast  pons.  The  lighter  receipts  cause  a  steady 
call  on  the  reserve  stock,  which  will  show  a  decided 
falling  off  hy  the  close  of  the  month.  It  is  claimed 
by  many  well-informed  dealers  that  present  low 
ranges  for  barley  are  due  to  holders  forcing  sales  so 
as  to  avoid  paying  taxes. 

Free  receipts  of^ oats  and  a  more  general  desire  of 
holders  to  sell  before  assessment  day,  have  created 
an  easier  tone  to  the  oat  market,  with  lower  prices 
quoted.  The  demand  for  feeding  is  reported  fair. 
U  is  i  laimed  that  a  lessened  acreage  has  been  seeded 
to  oats  in  this  State. 

Corn  is  steady,  with  a  fair  home  and  export  de- 
mand ruling.  It  is  claimed  that  an  increased  acre- 
age will  be  planted  this  season.  So  far,  the  weather 
has  been  favorable  to  the  planting. 

Buckwheat  and  rye  are  unchanged. 

Feedstuff. 

Ground  barley  and  middlings  are  strong,  with 
higher  prices  ruling  for  the  latter.  Feedmeal  and 
bran  are  firm.  The  consumption  for  feeding  con- 
tinues quite  large,  with  the  bulk  of  the  demand  com- 
ing from  feeders,  who  are  fattening  stock  for  market. 

The  market  for  hay  is  in  somewhat  of  an  anomal- 
ous condition.  While  the  supply  in  this  State  is 
light,  yet  the  market  Is  ensy.  Probably  the  latter 
condition  is  due  to  the  favorable  outlook  for  the  hay 
crop,  with  confirmed  advices  of  a  large  increase  in 
the  acreage  devoted  to  it.  Range  and  pasture  feed 
continues  to  improve. 

Fruit. 

Apples  show  more  strength,  with  very  fancy 
placed  readily  at  outside  quotations.  Receipts  from 
all  sources  show  a  decided  falling  off,  while  the 
demand  holds  up  quite  well. 

It  is  quite  generally  claimed  that  the  season  for 
all  kinds  of  deci  uous  fruits  will  open  earlier  this 
year  than  usual,  provided  similar  weather  to  that 
we  are  now  enjoying  holds  in  next  month. 

The  orange  market  continues  glutted  with  unde 
sirable  sizes  and  also  with  frosted.  To  sell  these 
kinds,  very  low  prices  must  be  accepted.  Choice 
oranges  are  in  free  demand,  and  are  readily  placed 
at  81  a  box  over  our  outside  quotations.  Fancy 
Navels  of  desirable  sizes  sell  at  from  84  to  $4.50  a  box 
for  Riverside  and  Duarte.  Advices  from  the  south 
em  part  of  the  State  continue  to  report  free  ship 
ments  to  the  East.  There  is  an  intimation  in  the  cor- 
respondence of  a  leading  firm  in  this  city  that 
some  growers  are  holding  their  choice  to  fancy  or 
anges  in  expectation  of  getting  belter  prices  later  on. 

Raisins  snow  a  stronger  tone,  with  a  slight 
advance  reported  to  be  obtainable  for  choice  to  fancy. 
The  supply  in  the  State  of  the  last  two  grades  is 
light. 

The  dried  fruit  market  exhibits  a  better  tone, 
with  an  advance  in  the  more  choice  grades  of  prunes 
and  peaches.  The  large  grades  of  prunes  are  about 
out  of  market. 

Vegetables. 

Potatoes  are  a  drug  in  the  market,  with  lower 
prices  ruling  under  continued  heavy  receipts.  To 
warm,  growing  weather  can  be  attributed  in  part,  if 
not  altogether,  the  generous  receipts  at  this  port.  In 
the  writer's  tour  on  the  wharves  and  among  dealers, 
it  was  noticed  that  sprouting  is  becoming  quite  gen- 
eral, which  will  necessitate  assorting.  The  acreage 
to  be  devoted  to  potatoes  this  season,  it  is  claimed, 
will  show  a  falling  off. 

Under  free  receipts  of  onions,  there  is  an  easier 
tone  at  lower  quotations.  The  rush  of  onions  to  this 
market  is  largely  due  to  the  soft  weather  causing 
them  to  grow.  The  demand  for  hard  and  good  keep- 
ers is  reported  to  be  free  for  the  season. 

Warm,  growing  weather  is  causing  a  rapid  growth 
in  garden  stuff,  which  will  cause  an  early  season. 
Already  we  note  a  shading  market  for  earlier  garden 
truck,  such  as  asparagus  and  rhubarb.  String  beans 
are  in  better  supply.  Cucumbers  were  received  yes- 
terday from  A.  F.  Tompkln,  Saratoga,  They  sold  at 
84.00  a  dozen. 

Dairy  Produce. 

The  butter  market  continues  strong  under  a  good 
demand  and  only  fair  receipts.  The  market  is  well 
cleaned  up  of  fair  to  good  butter,  and  for  these  grades 
the  range  in  prices  is  close  to  the  range  for  choice. 
Improved  pasture  and  more  creameries  established 
have  given  us  liberal  supplies  for  the  season  of  gilt- 
edged  grades.  To  points  up  north  shipments  con- 
tinue free,  but  with  growing  weather  in  Oregon  and 
Washington,  that  outlet  will  soon  be  closed. 

Live  Stock. 

For  both  bullocks  and  mutton  sheep,  the  market 
shows  continued  strength,  with  still  higher  prices 
looked  for  at  an  early  day;  even  now  bullocks  that 
cut  up  without  much  wastage  are  readily  placed  at 
a  slight  advance  on  current  quotations.  Hogs  are  in 
better  demand  tor  the  block.  Lambs  are  scarce,  but 
with  a  continuance  of  present  favorable  weather  the 
dropping  season  ought  to  be  well  under  way  soon. 
The  crop  will  be  quite  large.  For  small  calves  the 
market  shows  a  stronger  tone. 

Miscellaneous. 

From  reliable  advices  up  to  Feb.  17,  the  following  sum- 
mary tonnage  movement  is  compiled: 
On  the  way^ 


^In 
18i2. 
'1106,728 
3,921 
1.234 
35,982 


port^ 
1891. 
46,112 


>11,457 


1892  1891 

San  Francisco  244,169  310,223 

.San  Diego   21,708  13,749 

San  Pedro   2,414  6,433 

Oregon   2«,300  34,7.50 

Puget  Sound   16,685  14,164 

Totals  309,276      379,309         146.863  57,669 

•Engaged  for  wheat,  1892,  56,072;  1891,  43,834,  IF01  new 
crop  loading,  1,746. 

With  free  receipts  of  Californianand  a  large  falling 
off  in  the  outside  demand,  eggs  have  settled  to  lower 
figures,  closing  the  week  under  review  weak.  It 
now  looks  as  if  still  lower  ranges  will  rule  in  the  near 
future. 

The  poultry  market  has  held  fairly  steady.  Wild 
game  is  In  good  supply,  with  condition  good. 

There  is  an  increasing  consumption  of  hog  product, 
but  as  yet  neither  hams  nor  bacon  show  any  advance. 

Grass  seeds  continue  in  free  demand.  Clover  con- 
tinues in  light  supply. 

Mustard  seed  continues  to  meet  with  a  fair  to  free 
export  demand. 

Contracts  for  next  season's  hops  continue  to  be 
reported  at  from  12  to  13c.  The  market  for  spot  par- 
cels is  strong,  with  choice  grades  hard  toget. 

The  wool  market  is  featureless.  All  information  at 
hand  does  not  point  to  any  material  change  in  prices 
from  those  ruling  in  1891.  Advices  reieived  from  the 
East  do  not  warrant  the  belief  that  there  will  be  any 
change  in  the  tariff. 


Prices  Garrent. 

GENERAL  PRODUCE. 

Extra  oboloe  Id  good  packages  fetch  an  •dTauoe  on  lop 
q  jotatious,  While  very  poor  grades  Bell  lets  than  the  lowar 
(laotatiODB.  Wednesday,  February  17, 1892 

BEANS  AND  PKA8. 

Bayo,  ctl  1  75  O  2  05 

Butter   2  50  @  2  6U 


Pea 

Red  

Pink  

BmsU  White 
Large  White, 
Lima... 

•fid  Peas.hlkeye  1  35 
Do  grfen.    I  70 


2  S5  @  2  70 
1  75  (»  2  05 

1  75  3  2  00 
a  25  @  2  65 

2  10  @  2  45 
1  70  @  2  10 
•  1  65 

2  50 


Do  Eastern  do..  2  56  @  2  75 

Dj  NLes   1  30  @  1  45 

HpUt   3  85  (8  4  15 

BUTTER. 
0»L  Poor  to  falr.lt.  1 7i  a  26} 
Do  good  to  choice  30  (St  — 
Do  Giltedged...  —  @  32'a 
Do  Creamery  rolls  —  (g  32i 
Do  doGiltelge. .     3'i  x  — 

Eastern   20  ^  32S 

CHEESE. 
Oal.  choice  mild     13J'a  15 
Do  fair  to  good     10  ^  12i 
Do  gilt  edged..     15i@  - 
Voung  America    12  (tf  16 
EGGS. 

Oal.  ranch,  doz.  21}  a  2  } 
Do  do  selected . .     23  (a  24 

Do  store   20  a  — 

Eastern   —  @  2j 

FEED. 

Bran,  ton          19  00  ^22  00 

feedmeal  27  00  @  — 

Gr'd  Barley....  23  00  @24  00 


FLODR. 
Sxtra,  OltyMIUs  5  00  @  S  25 
DoOountryUiUs  5  00  @  6  25 

iuperhne   3  15  ^  3  45 

NUT8-J0BBINO. 
Walnuts,  Oal.  Si      6  ®  — 

Do  Oboioe   7  ®  — 

Do  paper  shell . .  7  @  •— 
almonds,  stt  shl.    11  w  — 

Paper  shell   12  ®  14 

Hard  Shell   6  @  7} 

Brazil,    6i9  8 

Pecans  small. . .     12  ^  14 

Do  large   16  @  174 

Peanuts   3  (4  4 

Filberts   IIJ^  14 

Hickory   7  8 

Chestnuts   Ui@  16 

ONIONS. 
■Silver  Skln,Ch'e  I  00  @  1  15 
Fair  to  Good...     75  M  90 

Cut   50  @  — 

POTATOKb 
Early  Bxue,  ctl .  25  @  40 
Burbauk Seedling.  31  &  45 
Dodo  Salinas..  80  @  1  05 
Do  di)  Oregon..  60  @  85 
Do  Humboldt..     75(3  95 

Kiver  Reds   25  @  40 

POULTRY. 

Hens,  doz   5  50  @  8  00 

Roosters.old....  5  50  ft(  7  00 

Do  young   6  00  @  9  00 

Broilers,  small.,  i  10  M  — 
Do  large  5  OU  1 


Middlings  25  00  <ct27  CO  Fryers   6  00  @ 

OU  Cake  Meal.. 25  00  *27  IjO  Ducks  6  50  @  9  50 

Manhattan  Food  H)  cwt.  7  50  Geese,  pair          1  75  @  2  50 


HAV 

Wheat,  per  ton.  13  00  ig 

Do  choice  14  5  1  @ 

Wheat  and  Oat«12  OJ  (a 

Wild  Oats  11  0)  @ 

Cultivated  do..  12  00  (^ 

Barley  11  00  @ 

Alfalfa  10  00  ig 

Clover  11  00  dt 

Straw  bale   50  @  60 

GRAIN.  KTO  1 
Barley,  feed,  otl     95  (a  1  03J 

Do  Choice   1  1 5  @  — 

Dj  Brewing         1  05  @  — 

Do  do  Choice...  1  10  @ 
Do  doGiltedge..  1  15  (»  — 
Do  Chevalier....  1  05  @  1  40 
DodoGiltedge..  1  45  (g  1  50 

ttuckwbeat  1  70  (g  2  10 

Com,  White....  1  27SS  1  32i 
Yellow,  large...  1  22J  a  1  27j 

Do  small   1  26}(a  1  30 

Oats,  milling....  1  45  (W  — 
Feed,  Ohoice....  1  — 

T>~>  good   1  32J'a  — 

Dj  fair   1  25  C<*  — 

Surprise   1  60  @ 

Black  Oal   1  35  «J  1  75 

Do  Oregon          I  25  @  I  40 

Cray   1  30 

Kye   1  60  W  1  72i 

Wheat,  milling. 
Giltedged....  1  73|8  - 

Dj  Ohoice          1  72it  — 

Dj  fairtogood..  1  71}@  — 
Shipping,  cho'oe  1  7118  — 

Do  good   1  68i  «  — 

Dj  fair   1  05  #  - 

Common  1  60  @  — 

Monora   1  60  av  1  72i 

HOPf 

1891  Choice  to  Ex.  2i  (d  - 


Fair  to  Good...     20  @     —  Beeswax,  lb.. 


Turkeys,  Gobl'r.  12  @  16 
Turkeys,  Hens..     14  @  16 

Do  Dressed   15  @  19 

Manhattan  Egg 
Food     cwt...  11  60  @  - 
PRO  VISIONS. 
Oal.BaooD,he'vy,&>  9iS  — 

Medium   11  @  — 

Light 

Lard...  _ 
Oal.  Sm'k'dBeet 
Haras,  Calsalt'd     10  (a 
do  Eastern...  12i@ 
SEEDS. 

Alfalfa   7  @ 

Olover,  Bed....     12  @ 

White   2)  ® 

Flaxseed  2  bo  (a  2  8U 

Hemp   3i@  4 

Mustard,  yellow  3  25  ^  3  76 
do  Brown  . .     3  CO 
WOOL 
Sprino,  1891 
Humb't&MeD'ciDo20  @ 
Sac'to  valley. ...     16  ^ 
Free  Mountain.     19  m 
8  Joaquin  valley     13  @ 
do  mountain.     18  @ 
Oalft'v*  F'thll.  16® 
Oregon  Eastern,     l4  m 

do  valley   21  ® 

Bo'n  Coast,  def..  11  @ 
80'n  Ooast,  free.  \3i@ 

Fall,  1391. 
Sao  Joaquin....      9  @ 

Mountain   10  (4 

Humb'tii  Men  cino  14  @ 

HONEY. 
WhiteComb,2-lb     10  (a 
dodol-lb  frame 
i  White  extract'd 
Amber  do 


9  @  II 


3  25 


12 

61(8 
61 « 
22I3 


U 
15 
18 

13 
14 

7 

6i 


Dried  fruits. 


The  quotations  given  below  are  tor  average  prices  paid. 
Something  very  fancy  fetch  an  advance  on  the  highest  quo- 
tations while  poor  sells  slightly  below  the  lowest  quotations. 
Prices,  unless  otherwise  speclfi  d,  are  for  fruit  In  sacks;  add 
for  50-tb.  boxes  io  per  lb.,  ajd  for  25-Ib  boxes,  Jc  to  Ic  per  ft). 

APPLES.  iDo  do  fancy   8  @— 

Sun-dried,  J's,  com'on  2i@  3}!Sun-dr,  pl'd,  prime.bl.ll  @  — 

Do  do  prime   3i(d  4  Do  do  choice  12  (g— 

Do  do  choice   4  (g  4l!Do  do  fancy  13  @— 

Do  <Uced,  common .. .  3^^  4  Kvap, peeled,  In  boxes. 

Do  do  prime   4  @  45    choice   .15  @  — 

Do  do  choice  45®  5J! Do  do  tancv   16  @— 


Kvap-  hleaohnd,  ring 

50-Ib  boxes    7  <a  8 

APKICOTS. 
Sun-dried,  unbl.  com.  2*@  4 

Do  do  prime  5  (8  5i 

Do  do  choice   6  @  6J 

Do  hleached.  prime. . .  7  (S— 

Do  do  choice   7i@— 

Do  do  fancy  8i@  9i 

tCvap.  choice,  in  boxeB.  9J@10 

Do  fancy,  do  10  OlO^ 

FIGS 

Sun-dried,  black  3  @  3} 

Do  white  3J@ 

Do  do  washed   (S 

Do  do  fancy   —  @— 

Do  do  pressed   —  @ — 

Smyrna  boxes  —  & — 

Do  sacks  —  @— 

GRAPES. 
Sun-dried,  stemless  . .  3  (g  33 

Do  un8t.emm«d  2i'S  3 

NECTARINES. 

Red,  sun-dried   3i@  5 

Do  Evap.,  in  boxes. . .  6  (3— 

White,  sun-dried          5  (g  6J 

Do  evaporated  65^  7 

PEACHES. 
Sun-dried,  unpeeled, 
common, bleached..  3i@— 

Do  do  prime,  do  5  @— 

Do  do  choice,  do  6  @— 

Do  do  fancy   7  @— 

Evap, unpeTd, ohoice.  7  @— 


PEARS. 
Sun-dried,  quarters. . .  3  @  4i 

Do  sliced  i  @  5 

Evap,  sliced.  In  boxes.  6  @— 

Do  ring  do  10J@— 

PLUMS. 

Pitted,  sun-dried  

Do  evap.boie8,3liolce.—  @— 

Do  do  do  f  incy  —  @— 

Unpitted  2  @  2i 

PRUNES. 
Cal.  French,  ungraded  5i@— 
Do  graded,  60  to  ICO..  6  @- 

Do  do  40  to  60  8  (*— 

Fancy  sell  for  more  money. 

RAISINS. 
London  Layers, 

choice  *  bx  $1  50@ 

Do  fancy,  do   1  75®  — 

Layers,  ^9  bi   1  25®  — 

Loose  Muscatels, 
common,  ^  bx . .  1  00@  — 

Do  choice,  do          I  20@I  30 

Do  fancy,  do   1  50@  — 

Jnstem'ed  Musca- 
tels, in  sacks,  $j  lb      i@  5 

Stemmed  dodo   5@  5i 

-leedleap  do  do   6@  — 

Do  do  *  20-Ib  bx. . .  1  15@  — 
Sultanas,  unbl,  bxs  1  1&@1  40 
Do  bleached, in  bxs  1  30®1  60 
Halves,  quarters  and  eighths 
25,  50  and  75  cents  higher  re- 
spectively than  whole  boxes 


Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

Choice  selected,  !n  good  packages,  fetch  an  advance  on  the 
lUotatlooB,  wliile  very  poor  grades  sell  \fm  than  the  lower 
Quotatioua.  Wednksdav,  February  17,  1892 


Limes,  Mex  ....  7  00  @  — 

Do  Cal   75  @  ]  00 

Lemons,  box       1  25  ®  3  50 

Do  Sicily   5  50  @  7  00 

Oranges  Seedliugs 

Riveriide   85  @  1  50 

Los  Angeles..     65  @  1  26 

Do  Navels- 
Los  Angeles..     75  @  1  25 
Riverside  ....  1  26  (g  3  CO 

Duarte   1  25  @  3  00 

All  kinds  of  oranges  free 

from  frost  sell  at  an  advance 

of  $1  per  box  on  the  above 

quotations. 

Apples,  box....     60  (rt  I  00 

Do  choice   1  25  (4 

Do  extra  choice  1  75  @  2  25 


Do  Eastern,  bbl  3  75  @  5  09 

Beets,  sk   —  ffl  1  00 

Carrots,  sk   35  fti  — 

Okra,  dry,  lb. . . .  15(9  — 
Parsnips,  otl. ...  —  @  1  25 
Peppers,  dry,  lb      8  ®  12i 

Do  green   20  (g  35 

Turnips,  ctl.  60  @  — 

Cabbage,  100  lbs    60  (g  — 

OarUc,  lb   2  @  3} 

Squash, Mrft,  tn.  6  00  @10  Oi; 
DoSummer,Ib  .  20  (c5  25 
Pumpkins,  ton.  7  00  (^ 
Tomatoes,  box.  1  60  (g  2  25 
Asparagus,  lb..  15®  20 
Do  choice  to  ex.  20  @  27S 
Peas,  green,  lb  .  8  @  12^ 
Rhubarb,  lb....  15  @  18 
String  Beans.. .     17Ja  — 


Live  Stock. 


BEEF. 

stall  fed   74(g 

(irasB  fed,  extra   7  ®  - 

First  quality   6i@  - 

Second  quality   6  ®  — 

Third  quality   61®  - 

Bulls  and  thin  Oows. .  2i@  3i 
VEAL. 

Range,  heavy  

Do  light. 


.m 


7 

9 

Dairy  84<&10 


MUTTON. 

Wethers  10  ''■10? 

Kwes   9J®l(j} 

Lamb,  yearling  11  ("125 

Do  Fall  16  @  - 

HOGS. 

Light,  V  lb,  cents  4t@  H 

Heavy  

Feeders  

Stock  Hogs  
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Talks  With  Practical  Men. 

The  city  of  Petaluma  has  recently  taken  rapid 
strides  in  regaining  her  former  prestige  as  a  shipping 
point.  Petaluraa  creek  has  been  dredged  and  Mr. 
John  McNear  is  now  completing  a  basin  provided 
with  locks  adjacent  to  the  city,  for  large  sized  vessels 
to  enter.  A  silk  factory  is  now  being  constructed; 
the  woolen  mill  will  be  enlarged  to  double  its  present 
capacity  and  the  machinery  is  now  in  place  to  start 
a  new  boot  and  shoe  factory.  A  Rural  Press 
reporter  made  a  visit  last  week  to  this  locality  to  see 
the  late  importation  of  fine  horses  from  England 
by  Mr.  Skillman,  and  large  importation  of  Shrop- 
shire sheep  from  England  by  Mr.  Mecham. 

He  spent  several  hours  in  the  pretty  little  city  in 
talks  with  diflferent  citizens  and  makes  the  following 
report  of  some  of  the  more  interesting  interviews: 

W.  H.  Worth. 

In  a  talk  with  a  reporter,  Mr.  W.  H.  Worth, 
proprietor  of  the  Petaluma  Agricultural  Works  said, 
speaking  of  his  new  gas  engine:  "  While  other  gas 
engines  are  open  on  the  sid's,  with  the  fly  wheel  on 
one  side,  pulley  and  belt  on  the  other,  close  up  to  the 
sides,  so  that  you  cannot  get  at  the  connecting  rod, 
mine  is  open  in  front  with  the  crank  shaft  turning 
toward  you,  leaving  the  boxes  and  connecting  rod 
so  that  you  can  get  at  them.  I  claim  further,  that 
there  are  only  about  one-half  as  many  parts  in  my 
machine,  and  the  sparking  device  is  a  wiping  motion 
and  no  springs  inside  of  the  machine;  therefore  I 
claim  convenience,  simplicity  and  durability  in  my 
gis  machines." 

Mr.  Skillman. 

"How  manv  horses,"  asked  a  RURAL  Press 
reporter  of  Mr.  Skillman,  the  well  known  importer; 
*'  iiave  you  brought  to  the  Pacific  Coast  ?"  "  Over 
6o  head,''  replied  Mr.  Skillman,  "stallions  and 
mares  all  registered  and  thoroughbred."  "Your 
importation  for  1891  and  1892  were  largely  of 
Suffolk  Punch.  Do  you  regard  them  as  a  draft 
horse  of  high  merit  ?"  "  In  my  opinion  the  Suffolk 
Punch  which  has  a  distinctive  pedigree  for  150 
years,  is  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  breed  for  a 
draft  horse  for  general  purposes.  They  have  strong 
prepotency,  always  a  sorrel  in  color,  compact,  a 
solid  bone,  fine  constitution,  and  together  with  the 
Norman  are  the  only  breeds  whose  legs  are  free 
from  the  long,  shaggy  hair.  "Among  the  stallions 
you  brought  out  this  year  are  two  very  fine  large 
stallions  known  as  "  Shire."  ''  The  Shire  horse  is  a 
notable  breed  of  horses  in  many  localities  and  are  very 
popular  as  carriage  and  draft  horses.  I  am  of 
opinion  that  my  importation  this  year  was  in 
many  respects  the  best  lot  of  horses  ever  brought 
into  this  State. 

Mr.  H.  Mecham. 

The  breeding  farm  of  Mr.  H.  Mecham,  lying  six 
miles  north  of  Petaluma,  was  visited  a  few  days  ago 
by  a  reporter  of  this  paper,  who  was  most  hospitably 
received  by  the  proprietor  and  shown  about  the 
place.  Seventy-eight  head  of  lately  imported  Shrop- 
shire sheep  were  in  a  field  adjacent  to  Mr.  Mecham's 
beautiful  home,  feeding  on  the  California  grasses, 
and  apparently  thriving  as  well  as  upon  their  native 
heath  in  England.  In  a  field  adjoining  were  about 
80  ewes,  which  had  increased  their  number  by  40 
lambs  since  January  istof  this  year.  It  is  conceded 
by  sheep  growers  that  Mr.  Mecham  has  achieved 
great  success  as  a  breeder  of  sheep  and  established 
a  distinct  herd  of  Merino  sheep  that  has  given  him 
a  national  reputation.  He  sold  last  year  900  head, 
and  had  orders  for  3000  more  that  be  was  unable  to 
fill.  Mr.  Mecham  has  been  breeding  sheep  for  30 
years,  and  in  connection  with  breeding  has  been  im- 
porting sheep  more  than  two- thirds  of  that  time. 
His  principal  class  has  been  Merino,  but  four  years 
ago  he  tried  the  Shropshire,  and  he  is  now  firmly 
convinced  that  these  two  breeds  are  superior  to  all 
others  for  all  purposes  of  profit.  Talking  with  the 
reporter,  he  said  :  "For  small  flocks  of  sheep  for 
farmers  and  near  cities,  where  mutton  and  lambs 
are  a  good  deal  of  an  object,  I  regard  the  Shropshire 
as  far  ahead  of  any  other  sheep  for  an  all-around 
sheep  for  profit.  The  Merinos  I  consider  more  val- 
uable for  running  in  large  herds.  There  is  no 
other  sheep  that  compares  with  them  in  this  respect. 
There  has  never  been  any  other  sheep  that  compares 
with  them  for  profit."  Concerning  his  recent  im- 
portation of  78  head,  Mr.  Mecham  said  that  they 
were  specially  selected  for  him  by  a  well-known  ex- 
pert, without  limit  of  price,  and  that  he  regarded 
them  as  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best  flock  ever  im- 
ported in  his  line.  Returning  to  the  qualities  of  the 
Merino  and  Shropshire,  Mr.  Mecham  said:  "The 
reason  why  I  regard  them  as  the  best  is  that  I  have 
crossed  all  other  classes  of  long-wool  mutton  sheep 
and  have  found  the  cross  too  radical.  In  some 
places  on  the  body  the  wool  would  be  long,  while  in 
other  places  it  would  be  short.  The  Shropshire,  be- 
ing a  middle  class  wool,  appears  to  mix  and  make 
an  even  fleece.  In  fact,  their  fleece  is  nearer  a 
Merino  fleece  than  any  of  the  mutton  breeds,  the 
Shropshire  being  as  well  wooled  over  the  body,  liead 
and  legs  as  the  Merino.  The  Shropshires  are  very 
compact,  wide  and  deep  through  the  shoulders, 
short  legged,  and  very  hardy.  The  cross  between 
the  Merino  and  Shropshire  makes  a  very  hardy  mut- 
ton sheep,  and  produces  fine  lambs  for  the  market, 
which  mature  earlier  than  the  Merino.  When  I 
bought  my  Merino  sheep,"  continued  Mr.  Mecham, 
"20  years  ago,  among  the  lot  were  two  rams  with- 
out horns.  One  of  them  proved  to  be  an  extra- 
ordinarily fine  one,  shearing  35  poundsin  12  months. 
In  looking  over  this  ram  I  thought  I  could  see  a  great 
advantage  if  I  could  breed  a  Merino  sheep  without 
horns.  I  have  bred  from  thai  ram  and  his  offspring 
ever  since  and  I  do  not  have  now  over  one  ram 
in  30  that  has  any  sign  of  horns.  My  sheep  are 
now  a  great  deal  larger  and  stronger  in  constitution 
than  when  I  commenced.  My  rams  produce  from 
20  to  25  pounds  of  long  white  wool,  12  months' 
fleece." 

Interview  with  L.  C.  Byce,  Manager  of 
the  Petaluma  Incubator  Co. 

"  .Mr.  Byce,  I  see  you  are  running  a  full  force  in 
your  manufacturing  department.  Do  you  have  a 
good  demand  for  incubators  and  poultry  devices 
this  season '(" 

"Ye?,  the  demand  is  on  the  increase  all  the  time, 
and  if  I  could  get  some  skilled  labor  in  this  line,  I 
should  increase  my  force  of  men,  as  I  have  added  to 
my  help  in  the  office.  " 

"f;the  volume  of  poultry-raising  increasing  in 
pilifornia  i'" 


"Yes,  decidedly  so,  and  there  is  a  large  number 
of  Eastern  people,  who  are  late  arrivals,  going  into 
the  poultry  business,  and,  in  this  connection,  my 
bills  for  postage  amounts  to  from  $50  to  $ioo  per 
month,  and  will  average  over  $60  per  month," 

"As  a  rule,  have  the  men  and  women  who  have 
embarked  in  tlie  poultry  business  made  a  success  ?" 

"Yes,  especially  those  who  have  followed  out  the 
latest  methods  of  feeding  and  caring  for  fowls, 
viz.,  feeding  cut  bone  with  the  meat  on  direct  from 
the  butcher  and  cutting  clover  very  fine  and  mixing 
it  with  meal,  using  the  same  thrift  and  sagacity  in 
feeding  that  men  do  in  caring  for  horses  and 
cattle — in  fact,  this  system  is  claimed  by  our  most 
reliable  men  to  decrease  the  cost  of  feeding  fully 
one-half." 

"  Have  any  improvements  been  made  of  late  in 
artificial  hatching  of  eggs?" 

"The  Petaluma  Incubator  Co.  have  many  im- 
provements that  lessen  the  labor  of  taking  care  of 
incubators,  and  have  increased  the  percentage  in 
batching  five  per  cent  at  least." 

"  Mr.  Byce,  I  believe  it  has  become  a  settled  ques- 
tion that  hatching  eggs  by  artificial  heat  has  proved 
a  practical  success,  but  the  chief  trouble  seems  to  be 
in  the  artificial  '  mother,' or,  as  generally  known, 
the  '  brooder.'  " 

"  That  is  true.  The  great  difficulty  in  the  past  has 
been  the  '  brooder, '  but  the  defect  in  this  system 
has  been  surmounted  by  our  Petaluma  Brooder, 
which  has  been  in  use  for  the  past  three  years 
(there  being  now  over  8000  in  use),  and  the  com- 
plaints are  so  few  that  we  believe  we  have  an  un- 
qualified indorsement  and  an  efficient  and  practical 
brooder." 

Housewives,  Attention! 

Two  new  first-claes  Sewing  Machines  for  sale  cbe&p. 
Will  be  sent  direct  from  warerooms  if  desired.  Address, 
H.  F.  D.,  Box  2517,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Second  Edition— Now  Ready. 


C/ILli'Oli^l/l  t'tltJIJ^ 


AND  HOW  TO 
GROW  THEM. 
TlyProf.  Edward 
J.  Wickson. 

A  practical,  explicit  and  comprehensive  book  embodying 
the  experience  and  methods  of  hundreds  of  successful 
growers,  and  constituting  a  trustworthy  guide  by  which  the 
inexperienced  may  successfully  produce  the  fruits  for  which 
CaUfornia  is  famous.  600  pages.  Fully  illustrated.  Price  S3 
postpaid.  Send  for  circular.  DEWEY  PUBLISHING.CO., 
Publishers,  220  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


RAISIN  GROWERS,  ATTENTION  ! 

POSITION  WANTED  AS  FOREMAN  ON  A  RAISIN 
farm,  by  a  married  man  with  five  years  experience 
in  growing  and  packing  raisins.  Wife  can  take  charge 
of  packing  department,  being  a  first-claes  packer.  Prefer 
taking  position  January  1,  1892,  but  can  oome  at  any 
time  desired.  Best  of  reference  given  as  to  capacity, 
honesty,  etc.  For  particulars,  address  C.  N..  Box  A. 
this  office. 


UNION  NURSERY 

Has  for  sale  a  fine  lot  of  OLIVES,  grown  in  open 
ground,  namely,  Manzanillo,  Nevardillo  Blanoo,  Picho- 
line  and  Mission,  which  are  offered  at  very  low  rates. 
Cut  flowers  and  funeral  designs  a  sptcialty. 

FaANK  KUNZ, 
2190  Tenth  Streeet  Sacramento,  Cal. 

Telephone  182. 


TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  OO., 

SAV  FRANCISCO. 


PECK, 

712-714  Market  St  .opp.  Third  St. 

SA.N  FRANCISCO. 
Patronized  by  the  Grange  and  Farmers 
Alliance  of  California 

 AS  THE  BEST  PLACE  TO  BUY  

Clothing,Shirts,Unclerwear, 
Hose.  Etc. 

Manufacturer,  Wholesaler  and 
Retailer. 


MAKES  THE   BEST  BREAD. 


The  Armstrong  Aotomatic 

POKTABLK 

EHOIH£  and  BOILER. 

The  Best,  Lightest,  Cheapest 
Engine  in  the  world.  Can  bo 
Mrranged  to  Burn  Wood,  Coal, 
Straw  or  Petroleum.  6  or  8  H.  P. 
Mounted  on  sklda  or  on  wheels. 
TBVMAIT.  HOOKBB  *  OO    8m  FrMolMO. 


Miriing  and 
;    ScientifiP  Pres-- 

r  '/ic        •  / 
'Rural  Press* 


N^.220 Market  St.. 

tlEVAlOK  HO  I?.  FRONT  ST. 


TREES 


FRUIT 

AND 

ORNAiNENTAI-. 

WINE,  RAISIN  and  TABLE. 

New  American  Giape,  "  The  Pierce.' 

Olives,  Oranges,  Lemons  and  Figs. 

New  California  Orange,  "The  Joppa. 

Shade  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Climbing  Plants,  Etc. 

S^nd  for  our  H-vf  Catalogue. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,  ""i^lhiferS^.,.""- 


GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION, 

SHIPPINGS  COMMISSION  HOUSE, 

OFFICE.  108  DAVIS  STREET,  SAN  FEANCISCO,  CAL. 

Warebonae  and  Wharf  at  Port  Ooata. 


CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED. 

fidoney  advaaced  on  Oraic  In  Store  at  lowest  possible  rates  of  Interest 
Full  Cargoes  of  Wheat  furnished  Shippers  at  short  notice. 

ALSO  ORDEBS  FOR  QRAIN  BAGS,  Agricoltnral  Implements,  Waggons,  Groceries 
and  Merchandise  of  every  description  solicited, 

B.  VAN  EVBRY,  Manager.  A.  M.  BEiLT,  Assistant  Manager. 


S  W.  Corner  B^earny  and  Montgomery  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 

Free  Coach  to  and  From  the  House.  J.  W  BECKER,  Proprietor. 


TO  NEW  AND   OLD  PRATERS. 

The  Kernel  Without  the  Shell. 

If  you  want  to  keep  posted  or  the  established  rules 

PARLIAMBN  ARY  LAW 
Without  the  trouble  of  sifting  the  Information  out  of  a 
mass  of  matter  only  suitable  for  study  by  professional 
legislators,  get  the 

VEST  POCKET 

PARLIAMENTARY  POINTER 

The  only  publication  on  the  subject  that  admits  of  easy 
and  ready  reference  on  all  questions. 

Price:  Bound  In  flexible  cloth  covers,  postpaid,  ten 
cents.  Address  DEWEY  PUBUSUING  CO.,  220  Market 
St,  d»D  FT»nol800. 
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THE  LATEST  AND  BEST. 
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geeds,  l^lantg,  tic. 
SEED  MERCHANT. 

Onion  Sets,  Graaa,  Olnver,  Vegetable 
and  Flower  Seeds. 

LiiRGEST  STOCK  AND 

MOST  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT. 


OLIVE  TREES. 


Illustrated  Descriptive  and  Priced  Seed  Catalozue  for 
1892,  the  most  elaborate  and  valuable  of  its  kind  of  any 
Pacific  Coast  publication,  mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 
Address 

E.  J.  BOWEN, 

81S  &  817  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco, 
or  65  Front  Street,  Portland,  Or. 


100,000  EXTRA  FliNE 

BARTLETT^AR  TREES. 

Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Peach,  Apricot, 
Nectarine,  Quince,  Grape  Vines 
and  Small  Fruits. 


600,000  FRUIT  TREES. 

Orangre,  Lemon,  Lime,  Olive,  Japan  Persim- 
mon, and  all  fcinda  of  Nut-Be-.rlnK 
Treee.  Shade  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Shrubs,  Etc. 

IMPORTED  FRUIT  TREE  SEEDLINGS. 

Ask  for  Prices. 

James  T.  Bogue,  Marysville,  Cal. 

NAPAVALLEY  NURSER[eS^ 

FSTABLISUBD  1878. 

FRUIT  TREES,    NUT  TREES, 

SMALL  FRUITS,  SHADE  TREKS. 

ORNAMENTAL  STOCK,  ROSES,  PALMS,  ETC. 
Strictly  First-Class. 

Special  Attention  called  to  Magnificent  Stock  of 

PAPER  SHELL  ENGLISH  WALNUTS 

Send  for  New  Catalogue. 

LEONARD  COATES,  Napa.  Cal. 

BUSINESS   CHANCE,    FOR    MAN    OR  WOMAN, 
AddrefW.  C.  R.  ORCTTTT,  Oroutt,  Oallforala 


DECIDUOUS  TREES. 


ORANGE  AND  LEMON  TREES, 

 FOR  SALE  BY  

J.  L.  HOWLAND, 

POMONA  NURSERY, 

Pomona,  Los  Angeles  County,  CaL 

Write  and  get  Prices. 


OLIVE  TREES 

 BY  

ALFRED  WRIGHT,  Pomona,  Cal. 

p.  O.  Box  382. 
Manzanillo  and  Nevadlllo  Blanco  Trees, 

One  and  Two  Years  Old. 
Every  tree  warranted  true  to  label  ?nd  free  from  scale. 
All  orders  will  be  carefully  packed  and  delivered  at  S.  P. 
Depot,  Pomona,  and  Santa  Fe,  North  Pomona,  without 
extra  charge. 


OLIVE  TREES 

FOR  NURSERYMEN,  DEALERS 
AND  PLANTERS. 

Prices  and  a  Pamplilel  oa  tlie  Olive  Mailed  Free. 


-ADDRESS- 


John  S.  Calkins'  Nurseries. 

Pomona,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal. 


SEYIN  VINCENT  &  GO, 


ESTABLISHED  1851. 


Oldest  and  Most  Reliable  Seed  House  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


In  no  business  in  existence  is  there  a  greater  room  for  fraud  and  deception  than  ia  the  SEED  BUSINESS.  In 
nothing  should  more  care  be  exercised  than  in  the  purchase  of  Seeds.  Many  Gardeners  both  professional  and 
amateur,  have  found  out  what  it  was  to  buy  SEEDS  from  lBRI£SFONSIBL,B  SKGDSMEJS. 

We  do  not  believe  that  people  want  to  be  HUMBUGGED  when  they  buy  S-^eds,  consequently  we  believe  in 
sending  out  only  the  best  which  we  can  grow  or  procure.  HOlVKST  SEluDiS  AT  BONKST  PRICES. 
Thsee  not  already  purchasers  of  our  SEED  J  are  reupectly  invited  to  make  a  trial  of  them. 

WE  GUARANTEE  THAT  ALL  SEEDS  SOLD  BY  US  SH\LL  PROVE  TO  BE  A3  REPRESENTED. 

We  mail  free  on  application  our  beautifully  Illustrated  Catalogue,  containing  description  and  prices  of  Grass, 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  of  all  descriptions,  Fruit  Trees,  Plants,  etc. 


607  SANSOME  STHEBT,  SAN   FRANOISOO,  OAL. 

FRUITVALE  NURSERY, 


FULL  STOOK  OF 


Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees ! 


FOR  SEASON  1891-92. 


We  are  the  heaviest  growers  of  FIO  TREES  AND  ROOTED  VINES  on  the  Coast. 
FIO  AND  ORAFE  CTTTTINOS  (including  Thompson  Seedless)  for  sale. 

  COUUKSPONDENCE  SOLICITED.  ADDRESS  

P.  O.  BOX  42   FRESNO,  OALIPORNIA. 


1892. 


1892. 


For  Over  Thirty  Years 

we  have  always  had  very  jjlcasaiit  dealings  tORcthcr,  the 
public  and  my.self,  and  1  aijain  have  the  pleasure  of 
presenting  to  them  my  Annual  Vegetable  and 
r'lower  Seed  Catalogue.  _  It  contains  the  usual 
immense  variety  of  seed,  with  such  new  kinds  added 
as  liave  proved  to  be  real  acquisitions.  Raising  many 
of  thcs^  varieties  myself,  on  my  four  seed  farms, 
and  testuig  others,  1  am  able  to  warrant  their  fresh- 
ness and  purity,  under  such  reasonable  conditions  as  arc  con- 
tained in  my  C  atalogue.     Having  been  their  original  intro- 
ducer, I  am  headciuarters  for  choice  t'ory  Corn|  Miller  Melon, 
Eclipse  Beet,  Hubbard  .Stiuasli.  Deep  Head,  All  Seasons  and 
Warren  Cabbage.  I'''c.,  l'"tc.   Catalogue  FKKK  to  all. 
~  a.  B.  CIBEbUBY  <fe  SUN,  Marblehead,  Mass* 


The  Kaghazi  is  the  richest  and  finest-flavored  Soft  Shell  Walnut 
in  the  market  Tree  a  strong  grower,  very  prolific,  and  blooms 
late  in  the  Spring. 

LARGE   STOCK  OP 

FRENCH  PRUNES,  BARTLETT  PEARS  «&  OLIVES. 

ALSO  A  COMPLETE  GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Fr  ee  List.  Address 

ALEXANDER   &  HAMMON, 


COX'S  SEED  CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE. 

It  contains  description  and  price  of  Gras?,  Clover  and  Field  SEEDS,  Australian  Tree  and  Shrub 
SEEDS.  Native  California  Tree,  Shrub  and  Fkwer  SEEDS  (the  largest  assortment  of  Vegetable  and 
Flower  SEEDS,  offered  in  the  United  States),  new  varieties  of  Forage  Plants,  Grasses  and  Clovers 
especially  recommended  for  the  Pacific  Coast.  Holland,  Japan  and  California  Bulbs  Large  assortment 
of  Palm  SEEDS,  new  and  rare  Plants,  new  Fruit.  Our  stock  of  Fruit  Trees  consists  of  the  best  varieties 
o(  Prune,  Plum,  Apricot,  Apple,  Peach,  Cherry,  Olive,  Fig  and  Nut  Trees,  Grape  Vines  and  Small  Fruits. 


ADDRESS  ■ 


COX  SEED  AND  PLANT  CO., 


Successors  to  THOMAS  A.  COX  &  CO., 

:e3  :e2  x>  s  ivt  :e3  int. 


411,  413  &  415  Sansome  St. , 


San  Francisco,  Oal. 


NURSERY  STOCK. 

FULL  AND  COMPLETE  STOCK  OF 


Frnit,  Ml  aid 


al 


200.000  ORANGE  AND  LEMON  TREES.  200,000 

We  have  the  Largest  and  Finest  Stock  of 
Orange  and  Lemon  Trees  in  the  State. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 


W.  R.  STRONG  COMPANY, 


Feb  20  1892 
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geeds,  Waptg,  tic. 

NORTHERN  GROWN  SEEDS 

 FROM  

MINNESOTA. 

New  Stock. 
GRASS,  GARDEN  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS, 

PLANTS,  TREES.  ETC. 

Northern  Seed  Co., 

(Saccessors  to  WESTCOTT  &  CO  ) 
ffOT  CLAT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAI,. 


VINES  AND  PLANTS. 

LEADING  VARIETIES  OF  FOREIGN  GRAPES, 
Raspberry,  Strawberry  and  Blackberry  Plants.  Price 
OD  applicatiou.    L.  D.  BDTT,  PenryD,  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 


TO  DEALERS  AND  PLANTERS. 

80,000  Bartlett  Fear. 

15,000  Tellow  Cling  and  Free  Peaohes. 

Leading  Varietiea. 

Royal  A  pricot.  New  White  Nectarine,  French 
Prane. 

JAPAN  PLUMS  in  Tarlety. 

D.  W.  LEWIS,  Nurseryman, 

SANGER,  CAL. 


DORMANT    BUDS.  FOR  SALE  ! 

French  and  Tragedy  Prune  on  Myrobolan  Stocks,  $10  S90 
"     "  Peach  "        8  75 

All  on  first-clagg  home-grown  seedlings,  guaranteed  abso- 
lutely free  from  insects  and  disease.  Address  APPLE- 
DALR  NURSERY,  E.  P.  WRAY,  Proprietor,  Lakeport, 
Lake  County,  Cal, 


FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERY, 


OFFERS  A  LARGE  ASSORTMENT  OF  ■ 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

  SPECIALTIES:   

WHITE  ADRIATIC  FIGS,   OLIVES,    PLUMS   AND    PRUNES  ON  MYROBOLAN 
ROOT,  GRAPES.   PALMS,   ROSES  AND  OLEANDERS 


THE  TRUE  SMYRNA  FIG,  ALSO  THE  WILD  OR  CAPRI  FIG. 

Hew  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Pamphlet  on  Fig  Culture  mailed  Free  on  application. 

Correspondence  Solicited.  Address 

GEO.  C.  ROE  DING,  MANAGER,  FRESNO.  CAL. 


FRENCH  PRUNE  TREES. 

4  TO  6  FT.;  2  TO  3^  FT.;  1  TO  2  FT. 

AT  VERY  LOW  RATES. 

These  trees  have  an  extra  fine  lot  of  roots,  and  are  guaranteed  to  be  the  genuine  French  Prune,  the  well  known 
variety  which  is  grown  and  dried  so  successfully  in  California. 

White  Adriatic  Figs,  2  to  4  Feet, 

AT  AN  EXTREMELY  LOW  PRICE. 
ALL  THE   LEADING   VARIETIES  OF   FRUIT  TREES. 
Oar  Stock  i8  all  of  Oar  Own  Raising.     We  nge  no  Eastern  Stock  whatever. 

 ADDRESS  

P.  W.  Treat,  Davisville  Nurseries,  Davisville,  California. 


FRTJ  IT  TREES. 

•  X.  Xj.  ,  Com  m  ox'ola.l 
m  AxxcL  JSTo  3F*lus  XTXtr«,. 


EARLY  CRAWFORD,  FOSTER, 
MUIK    AND    ORANGE  CLING 


•HTTlSr3E3S  on  Myrobolan,  Peach  and  Almond  Roots. 


CORRESPONDENCE  RESPECTFULLY  SOLICITED. 

TT=t  TTTVTT^TTT.T.  c*5 

Growers  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Vegetable,  Flower  and  Farm  Seeds, 
410-481    g«N.SO»lE    STREET,   SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


ORANGE  AND  LEMON  TREES. 

Med.  Sweet,  R.  W.  Navel,  Malta  Blood,  P.  R.  St.  Michael,  Satsuma, 

And  other  new  and  old  varieties. 

Villa  Franca ,  Lisbon  and  Eureka  Lemons.   Shamrock  Orange  for  Hedges. 
BANANA  BULBS  (CAVENDISH  ORINOCO)  50  CENTS  EACH. 

ALOHA  NURSERIES.  Penryn,  Placer  Co..  California. 

 FFtED  O.  JVEXXjESI.  3Vr«,j3.«,sex-.  

W H  wnnn  nn  commission  merchants; 
I      III      flWvyL/  AND  WHOLESALE  DEALERS  IN 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  AND  PRODUCE. 

ALFALFA  SBBDIH^  to  125  j  street, 


A  8PBOIALTT. 


SAORAMENTO.  OAL. 


ESTABLISHED  1863 


THOS.  MBHBRIN, 

AGENT  FOR  THE  CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO. 

Largest  and  Most  Complete  Stod  of  Frait,  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Apples,  Almonds,  Apricot,  Pear,  Prune,  Plum,  Peach  and  Cherry. 
Also  Fine  StocK  OIlTes,  Oranges,  Lemons,  Nat  Trees  and  Small   Fralts;  Magnolias, 
Camellias.  Palms;  Large  Stock  of  Kosmb,  Clematis,  Ktc  ,  Etc. 


GRASS,  CLOVER,  VEGETABLE,  FLOWER  ANU  TREE  SEEDS,  TOP  ONIONS,  Etc..  Etc. 

Catalogues  Mailed  Free.  Address 

THOS.  MEHERIN,  516  BATTERY  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISC3,  CAL. 


CENTRAL  NURSERY  CO. 

VAN  GELDER  &  WYLIE,  Props. 

A  FULL  LINE  OF  FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 


FOR    SEASON    OF    1891    AND  1808. 


ETC. 


NURSEBIB8  LOOATBD  AT   AO^PO  ON   STOCKTON  R.  R. 

OFFICE   IN   SACRAMENTO  FROM   DSCBMBER   TO  MARCH. 


Address  CENTRAL  NURSERY  CO..  Acampo  or  Sacramento. 


SEEDS 


more  hard  times  if  you  plant  Salzer's  Seed^i.  Why?  Because  they  are  vigor- 
ous and  prolific.  You  nave  of  ten  seen  seed  come  lip  sickly  and  weak,  with  not 
|enough  life  to  produce  a  crop.  That  wasn't  Salzer's  SeedH.  Thpy  don't  act  that 
way.  They  are  full  of  life  and  viRor,  When  you  sow  you  expect  to  reap.  That's 
eternally  righr.  If  you  wish  to  reap 'big"  crops,  good 
seed  must  be  sown.  That's  why  I  want  you  to  send  for 
my  catalog,  I  am  the  Only  seedsman,  making  Farm 
Seeds  a  ppecialty.  Use  5,000  acres.  New  Wheat.  Bar- 
ley., Oats*  Corn,  etc.  Largest  grower  of  Seed 

POTATOES  '"'I's  world. 

B^lO  samples  Farm  Seeds  for  8c  postage! 


9Pkffe.  listed  in 
no  Catalog  in 
America  under 
50c  J 


f'^"  02  cts. 

to  introduce  ray  Northern  Grown  Seeds  ev- 
ervwhere,  I  offer  postpaid: — 
1  Pkg.  Melon,  ^ 
1  Pkg.  Kadlsh, 
1  Pkg.  Lettuce, 
1  Pkg.  Tomato, 
5  Pkfrs.  Elegant 
I'lovrer  Seed, 
Elegant  Seed  Catalog  5c, with  9  pkgs  ITc. 


JOHN  A.SALZER-  la-6R056E,wi5 


^     Raise  The 


BIGGEST  PONDEROSA  TOMATO 

AND  BOTH  n 

GLORY  and  PROFIT  TotJ^  f. 


TOMATO 


SO  valunblethat  we  paid  $250  last  year  for  the  NAME  alone  when  sold  under  the  No.  •'400,'* 

This  year  we  think  more  of  it  than  ever  and  to  aid  in  making  its  merits  still  wider  known 
we  have  doubled  the  amount  o:  the  money  prizes. 

BMOW  THFMfOR  I892WE  OFFER-jftnnO.OQ 

for  the  heaviest  single  fruits  raised  from  seeds  of  Ponderosa  bought  in  i3o2  in  our  sealed  pack- 
ets. Full  details  in  Catalogue  mentioned  below,  where  also  its  fine  qualities  are  told  at 
length.    It  should  be  grown  im 

bec-m^c  the  essential  features  of  EARLINESS,  SIZE,  WEIGHT,  COLOR,  SOLIDITY  and 
QUALITY,  that  make  the  ideal  Tomato,  this  Ponderosa  variety  possesses  in  the  superlative 
degree.    Delicate  persons  will  always  prefer  it  because  it  is  nearly  seedless. 

Price  per  packet  20c,  6  packets  for  $1,  12  packets  for  $1.75,  25  packets  for  S3. 

^/rtlVI'T  tS^SO^C^T  that  with  every  order  for  apacketor  more  we  will 
l.^<LrBXI    I     r\^l\V«B  I  ,  send  FREE,  our  CATALOGUE  of  EVERYTHING 

for  the  GARDEN,  (which  alone  costs  us  25  cents)  provided  you  will  state  where  you 
saw  this  advertisement.  This  Catalogue  of  150  pages  is  bound  in  illuminated  covers, 
and  is  the  largest  and  handsomest  ever  issued.  It  is  replete  with  many  engravings 
and  colored  plates  of  all  that  is  new  and  desirable  in  SKEDS  and  PLANTS. 

If  Cataiot;iie  alone  is  wanted,  we  « ill  mail  it  on  receipt  of  25  cts.,  which  amount 
can  be  deducted  on  first  order  from  Catalogue.     Postage  stamps  accepted  as  cash. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 

35  &  37  Cortlandt  Street.  NEW  YORK. 


DEWEY  &  CO.  {=''^°H^^^4?i^^V^oS.'"•l  PATENT  AGENTS. 
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(  Formerly  Called  "  TRIUMPH."  ) 

ENDORSED  BY  ALL!  V  ^  A  SUCCESS  EVERYWHERE 


S  XJC  C  E  S  S  I 


stylo  "A. 


Greatest  Pulverizer  of  the  Age. 

SOMETHING  NEW  A»^D  ORIGINAL. 

IDO    2SXOT    BE    IDECEI-VE3D    S-^T    IIs^IT  AXIOISTS. 


T3DSTI3VEOJ>JI  A-I^S. 

ORtNOEVILLR,  Cal.  ,  Dec.  25,  1891. 
H.  C  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS.— Dear  Sir:    Your  favir  of  the  22d,  askinjf  me  how  I  liked  the  Tr  umph  Spading 
Harrow  I  used  on  the  "  Oothout  Vineyard  and  Orchard,"  received.     In  reply  w  'Uld  say  that  t  have  u'ed  almost  all 
the  modern  implements,  but  as  a  pulverizer  and  eulti  ator  comhined  1  never  eaw  anything  to  equal  them. 

Yours  truly,  H.  H.  CLAKKR, 

Formerly  Supt.  and  Manager  of  the  "  Oothout  Oichard  and  Vi  eya.d,"  Fresno,  Cal. 

Fresno,  Cal.,  Dec  19,  18S1 

H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS.— Deir  Sir:  The  "Morgan  Spading  Harrow"  whiih  I  purchased  last  season  I  am 
well  pleased  with  and  I  can  recommend  it  as  being  a  Sret  class  implement  for  orchard  and  vineyard  work. 

Yours  truly,  A.  V.  MORSE. 

Fresno,  Cal.,  Dec.  10,  1891. 

H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS.— Dear  Sir:  Last  winter  I  purchased  a  ten-foot  Triumph  Spading  Harrow,  an-l 
am  pleased  to  say  that  I  found  it  a  mist  sitisfictory  toil.  I  used  it  for  both  my  nursery  and  mv  orchards  and 
found  that  it  left  the  ground  in  better  shape  than  any  cultivator  I  had  ever  used.  For  pulverizing  rough  and 
cloddy  ground  I  don't  believe  there  is  an  implement  superior  to  it  in  the  market. 

Yours  truly,  GEO.  P.  ROEDING. 

Manager  for  the  Fancher  Creek  Nursery,  Fresno,  Cal. 

We  are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Coaet. 

H.C.SHAW  PLOW  WORKS 

361,  363  365,  36/,  370  389  and  390  El  Dorado  Street, 
STOCKTON,  CAL. 


No  story  need  be  told  of  the  Cyclone  or  of  the  number  that  have  baen  sold.  They  o»n  be  seen  working  in 
every  inhabited  r»rt  of  the  Pacific  Slope  whilst  hundreds  are  exported  every  year. 

The  Cyclone  mill  is  not  an  experiment,  but  acknowledged  by  all  who  have  used  it  to  be  the  most  powerful  and 
duraMe  mill  on  the  market. 

It  is  simple  in  construction,  has  no  cogs  or  complicated  gearing  to  get  out  of  order.  Has  only  three  principal 
bearings,  heavily  babbited  boxes  and  self  oiling  apartments. 

The  wheel  and  vane  of  the  Cyclone  (which  are  the  most  durable  parts  of  any  solid  wheel  mill)  are  made  strong 
and  of  well  seasoned  wood  finished  with  the  best  lead  and  oil  which  neither  blister  in  the  sun  nor  is  consumed  by  rust 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  to 

Pacific  Manufacturing  Company, 

575  MISSION  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Manufacturers  and  Jobbers  of  Windmills,  Pumps,  Tanks,  TUBULAR 
WELL  TOOLS.  Pipe.  Fittinfrs,  Etc.,  Etc. 


P&B 


PROOF! 


P&B  B'ruit  Drying  Paper. 


r*r  SAMPLES  AND  CIRCULARS  FRKK.  "S.* 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO. 


116  BATTERY  ST. 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


S 


E3 


I 


O 


ALL  SIZES,  FOR  GAS.  SI  EAM  AND  WATER. 

  WE  MANUFACTURE  

SHEET  IRON  AND  STEEL  PIPE, 

ALL,  NIZBH. 

For  Water  Supply,  Mining,  irrigating  Purposes,  Stock 
Ranciies.  Etc. 

Made  In  Lengths  De*ired  from  16  to  30  feet. 


The  Cut  shows  a  Section  of  Three  .loints 

DOUBLE  RIVETED  SHEET  IRON  PIPE. 

In  the  manufacture  of  this  Pip",  we  use  only  a  high  grade  of  annealed 
Charcoal  Iron  of  great  tensile  strength. 

The  weight  or  thicl<nees  of  metal  used.  Is  graded  according  to  service 
required,  and  pressure  to  which  the  Pipe  will  be  subjected. 


FOR  ALL  CNDEBGKOCND  PURPOSES,  we  Immerse  tbelPipe 
in  a  hath  containing  a  epeoial  mixture  of  A8PH  ALTUM,  fITOH  and 
PETROLBUM,  at  a  Temperature  of  300°  Farenheit.  It  thus 
receives  a  thorough  coating,  both  inside  and  outside,  rendering  It  impervious 
to  the  alkalies  of  the  earth,  rust,  etc.,  and.is  practicjklly  indestructible. 


Black,  Painted  and  Galvanized,  for  Roof  and  Sidesjof 

HAY  BARNS,  DRY  HOUSES.  STABLES,  ETC. 


W.W.MONTAGUE&CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO-SAN  JOSE-LOS  ANGELES. 


CARBQLINEUM  AVENARIUS. 

PRESERVATIVE  AGAINST  ROTTING,  DECAY, 
FUNGUS,  ETO.,  OF  WOOD  AND  STONE. 

REMEDY  AGAINST  DAMP  WALL^.     PROOF  AGAINST  TEREDOES. 


What  We  Guarantee  Carbolinenm  Avenarius  to  Do: 

1 —  To  preserve  any  kind  of  Wood  above  or  under  ground  or  water,  and  prolong  its  life  at  lea.t  100  per  cent, 

2 —  To  prevent  jnoisture  from  penetrating  into  brick  or  stone  walls  and  preserve  them  same  as  wood. 

3—  To  keep  off  »I1  lo  ts  of  Insects.  Vermin  or  other  enemies  to  wood  or  objectionable  and  destructive  agencies, 

4—  To  prevent  Bats  and  Mice  gnawing  wood  coated  wi  h  Carbolincum  Avenarius. 

5 —  To  disinfect  barnp,  stab'es  or  residences  and  deftrcy  M  crobis. 

6—  To  force  all  iroi-itura  out  ff  the  woo  \  without  closing  (he  pores. 

7—  To  prevent  shingles  coated  with  Carbolinrum  from  retting,  warping  or  cricking. 

8—  To  prever  t  Rope  t-eated  with  Ca'bolineum  from  ro'ting,  causing  it  to  remain  pliable  and  excelling  Tar  Coating. 

9—  IMPOr.TANTl  Teredoes  will  not  attack  Timber  coated  w  th  Carbolceum  Avenariu:'. 
)■)— It  does  not  c  irtain  any  acids  or  other  poisonous  ingredients  injurious  to  fibers  of  wood. 
11 — It  is  the  cheapest  and  best  wood  preserver  in  the  wcrld. 

All  the  above  statements  are  facts,  and  all  our  testimonials  to  that  effect  a'e  genuine  and  Indisputable. 

CARBOLINEUM  WOOD-PRESERVING  CO., 

MUECKE  &  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agenis,      319  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Private  Hospital  for  Care  and  Treatment  of  Mental  and  Nervous  Diseases. 

Has  been  in  existence  for  over  10  years  and  is  favorably  known  as  the  model  institution  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
For  terms  and  other  particulars,  apply  to  the  Proprietor  and  Superintendent, 

DH.  CTi  Stoolacton..  OaX. 

KEFEREWES:  Dr.  L.  C.  Lane,  Dr.  W.  H.  Mays  (late  Superintendent  of  Stute  Asylum  at  Stockton),  Dr.  Robert 
A.  A.  McLean,  Dr.  I  S.  Titus,  Dr.  R.  H.  Plummer,  San  Francisco;  Dr.  E.  H.  Woolsey,  Surgeon  S.  P.  Co.  and  Oak- 
land Ho  pital;  Dr.  W.  S.  Thome,  San  Jose;  Dr.  G.  A.  Shurtleff  (late  Superintcndont  State  Insane  Asvlum),  Napa. 
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=  IVr**  good  farmer  turns  his  back      ^  = 

Z  '  on  the  "Planet  Jr."  machines.  Even  the  most 
S  conservative  see  the  immense  advantage  they  give. 
E  The  I>oublc  Wheel  Hoe,  Cultivator,  Bake  aud 
S  l»Iow  is  actually  fascinating  to  any  one  not  al- 
S  ready  familiar  with  the  wide  range  of  work  done  by 
5  this  wonderful  tool ;  and  others  of  the  series  are  just 
S  as  interesting. 

S      Be  sure  to  get  the  latest  (1892)  Cat.ilogue,  as  ncw  tools  have  been  added  which  will  S 
S  surprise  even  those  who  thought  they  knew  all  about  the  '*  Planet  Jr."  machines.  Sent 
—  free.    Write  direct  to  the  manufacturers.  5 

i  8.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  1107  Market  St.,  Philadelphia.  E 
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THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  00. 
Office.  220  Market  St. 


The  Great  Southern  Citrus  Fair. 

The  State  Citrus  Fair  for  the  Sixth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, which  includes  Alpine,  Fresno,  Inyo,  Kern,  Los 
Angeles,  Mono,  Monterey,  Orange,  San  Benito,  San  Ber- 
nardino, San  Diego,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Santa  Barbara, 
Tulare  and  Ventura  counties,  will  open  in  Hazard's  Pa- 
vilion, Los  Angeles,  on  Wednesday,  March  2d.  While  the 
district  tributary  to  this  fair  is  immense,  and  covers-  about 
half  the  area  of  the  State,  it  is  the  counties 
south  of  the  Tehachapi  mountains  which 
make  most  of  the  display.  Still,  we  have 
enumerated  all  the  counties,  that  any  of  our 
readers,  in  any  of  them,  who  have  citrus 
fruits  may  understand  that  the  lists  are  open 
to  them.  Very  liberal  premiums  are  offered, 
and  there  is  every  inducement  for  all  citrus 
regions  in  the  district  to  bring  forward  their 
best  products  and  display  them  in  the  best 
style. 

The  prospects  for  the  Fair,  as  we  learn 
from  local  advices,  are  very  fine.  Applica- 
tions for  space  have  been  freely  made,  so 
that  at  the  close  of  last  week  there  were 
more  applicants  than  the  whole  number  of 
exhibitors  at  the  last  fair,  and  the  territory 
to  be  represented  will  be  much  wider.  Both 
counties  and  localities  which  refrained  from 
showing  last  year  will  have  notable  displays 
on  this  occasion.  The  management  of  the 
fair  this  year  is  in  the  hands  of  an  Execu- 
tive Committee  consisting  entirely  of  fruit 
growers,  only  one  of  whom,  namely,  Mr.  E. 
F.  C.  Klokke,  is  a  resident  of  Los  Angeles. 
The  others  are  E.  W.  Holmes  of  Riverside, 
chairman  of  the  committee,  who  is  at  once 
well  known  as  a  citrus  fruit  grower  and  a 
journalist;  George  W.  Ford,  a  veteran  citrus 
and  walnut  grower  of  Orange  county;  F.  J. 
Smith,  one  of  the  best  known  and  most 
active  of  Pomona's  young  men,  and  John 
Scott,  Horticultural  Commissioner  of  the 
county,  who  hails  from  Duarte,  and  has  had 
an  active  hand  in  enterprises  of  this  sort. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  all  the  members  of 
the  committee. 

Los  Angeles  journals  are  well  filled  with 
prophecies  of  the  coming  charms  of  the 
Fair.  We  read  in  the  Herald  that  Hazard's 
Pavilion  will  be  decorated  on  a  scale  of  mag- 
nificence never  before  attempted.  All  the 
vast  dome  of  the  building  will  be  covered 
with  a  fretwork  of  wire  netting,  interlaced 
with  ivy  and  oranges  securely  fastened  in 
place.  Down  the  middle  of  the  dome  will 
run  a  row  of  incandescent  electric  lamps. 
At  the  front  end  of  the  building,  over  the 
stage,  a  huge  arch  will  be  constructed  of 
iron,  wire  and  cloth  covered  with  palms,  ivy  and  other 
evergreens.  In  this,  several  hundred  electric  incandescent 
lamps  will  glitter,  and  the  vast  arch  of  green  will  be 
lighted  up  by  splashes  of  orange  color  in  designs  wrought 
out  in  the  living  fruit.  The  pillars  will  be  covered  with 
cloth  and  vines,  and  the  galleries  festooned  with  vines  and 
foliage.  For  the  purpose  of  decorating  the  hall,  some 
8000  or  10,000  fiquare  yards  of  wire  netting,  some  thou- 
sand yards  of  cloth  and  several  tons  of  ivy  and  foliage 
will  be  required.  The  question  of  the  colors  to  be  used 
in  decorating  was  submitted  some  time  ago  to  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Ward  of  the  firm  of  Marshall,  Field  &  Co.  of  Chicago, 
who  returned  answer  that  the  only  suitable  colors  to  be 
used  at  a  citrus  fair  were  the  light  and  dark  greens  which 
appear  in  the  foliage  of  the  citrus  trees,  and  the  colors  of 


the  orange  and  lemon,  and  no  other  colors  except  those 
will  be  allowed  in  the  building.  Wherever  other  colors 
occur  in  the  interior  of  the  building,  they  will  be  covered 
up.  Thus,  when  the  work  of  decorating  is  completed,  the 
interior  of  Hazard's  Pavilion  will  be  one  vast  bower  of 
green,  lighted  up  here  and  there  by  the  colors  of  the  live 
fruit,  and  brilliantly  illuminated  with  many  hundred 
electric  lights. 
Such  a  forecast  of  the  decorative  sights,  added  to  the 


MULTNOMAH  FALLS. 

surety  of  the  highest  excellence  in  the  fruit  displays,  which 
will  be  grouped  amid  such  environment,  should  prove  a 
strong  attraction  to  draw  Oalifornlans  and  visiting  tourists 
strongly  toward  the  southern  part  of  the  State  next  week. 
To  our  northern  fruit  growers,  here  is  a  chance  for  a  most 
delightful  recreation  for  the  family  before  the  hard  work 
of  another  summer  begins.  Let  all  who  can  afford  the 
time  and  the  expenditure  give  themselves  this  recreation, 
accompanied  as  it  is  with  the  opportunity  of  learning  much 
of  Southern  horticultural  production.  Such  knowledge 
will  be  of  great  practical  value  to  many  of  our  northern 
readers. 

The  Senate  has  passed  the  bill  to  protect  foreign  exhi- 
bitors in  the  World's  Fair  from  prosecution  for  exhibiting 
wares  protected  by  American  patents  and  trade-marks. 


Fungus  Proof  Apricots. 

We  suggest  that  apricot  growers  who  have  collections 
including  a  number  of  varieties  take  notice  as  to  how  dif- 
ferent varieties  are  affected  by  the  shot  hole  fungus,  and 
report  in  due  time  which  varieties  are  worst  injured  and 
which  if  any  are  little  affected.  We  are  led  to  make  this 
suggestion  by  an  item  in  a  South  Australian  exchange 
which  describes  how  Mr,  Westerman  Smith  advances  the 
proposition  that,  instead  of  trying  to  combat 
,  the  shot  hole  fungus  of  apricots,  it  would  be 
better  to  grow  varieties  that  are  nearly  free 
from  attack,  such  as  Oullin's  Early  Peach 
and  Princess  Orange.  The  first  he  had 
growing  for  five  years,  and  the  latter  seven 
years,  and  nearly  free  from  disease,  which 
has  been  present  in  the  orchard  three  years. 
Over  85  per  cent,  of  clean  fruit  was  yielded 
by  the  two  varieties,  without  any  cost  for 
fungicides.  Of  the  20  sorts  of  apricots  cul- 
tivated, only  two  or  three  were  any  good. 

One  of  the  varieties  named  by  the  Austra- 
lian observer  is  hardly  known  in  this  State 
and  the  other  is  not  on  record  at  all.  But  if 
these  resist  there  are  probably  others  known 
to  our  readers  which  are  also  resistant.  Our 
observatioik  is  that  there  is  considerable  dif- 
ference in  the  severity  of  the  attack,  both 
with  apricot  and  plum  varieties,  but  we  have 
not  looked  into  the  matter  as  closely  as  we 
shall  in  the  future.  We  trust  others  will  do 
the  same  and  see  if  a  test  can  be  made  of 
varieties  satisfactory  in  season,  size  and 
bearing  which  do  not  yield  to  the  shot  hole. 
It  would  be  a  consumation  greatly  to  be  de- 
ired. 

Multnomah  Falls. 

We  print  this  week  the  last  of  a  series  of 
pictures  published  from  time  to  time  dur- 
ing the  past  three  months,  illustrating  the 
magnificent  scenery  of  the  Columbia  river 
gorge.  The  picture  in  this  issue  represents 
the  Multnomah  Fall,  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  Columbia  river,  in  Oregon,  almost  im- 
mediately west  of  the  summit  line  of  the 
Cascade  mountains. 

The  fall  is  a  double  one,  and  Is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  in  the  world.  It  has  perhaps 
but  one  superior,  and  that  is  the  well-known 
fall  in  Yosemite  valley.  The  stream  rep- 
resented issues  directly  from  the  glaciers 
of  Mt.  Hood,  flowing  northward,  close  to 
the  summit  of  the  Cascade  mountains,  pour- 
ing its  entire  volume  into  the  Columbia 
river  over  the  cliff  which  forms  its  south 
bank.  The  picture  represents  only  the 
upper  fall,  a  leap  of  461  feet,  while  the 
lower,  scarcely  less  picturesque,  flows  out  of  the  basin 
directly  from  the  rustic  bridge  shown  in  the  cut. 

The  fame  of  this  view  is  world-wide,  and  trains  on  the 
Union  Pacific  Road,  which  pass  within  200  feet  of  it, 
stop  to  allow  the  passengers  to  enjoy  the  magnificent 
spectacle. 

Sale  of  Ellwood. — Announcement  is  made  of  a  sale 
by  Eilwood  Cooper  of  his  famous  ranch,  including  olive 
orchards,  etc.,  to  an  English  syndicate  for  $200,000.  The 
local  representative  of  the  English  company  is  Dr.  Harold 
E.  Sidebotham,  who  says  that  it  is  the  company's  intention 
to  colonize  the  tract  with  English  emigrants  and  endeavor 
to  keep  its  products  up  to  the  standard  which  Mr.  Cooper 
has  established,  there  being  no  intention  of  making  any 
change  in  the  productions. 
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Correspondents  are  alone  responsible  for  their  opinions.— Ed. 

A  Winter  Trip  to  Shasta  and  Siskiyou. 

San  Francisco,  Feb.  i6,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor: — The  present  prospect  for  crops  in 
these  two  northern  counties  bids  fair  to  exceed  last  year's 
product  which  was  not  particularly  encouraging  to  wheat 
growers,  but  exceptionally  good  for  the  orchardist.  There 
is  no  denying  the  fact  that  grain  does  not  do  as  well  in  the 
upper  Sacramento  Valley  as  below  Red  Bluff.  The 
farmer  sows  twice  as  much  seed  to  the  acre,  and  yet  the 
crop  comes  up  scattering,  and  there  is  usually  considerable 
shrinkage  of  the  heads.  Corn  also  has  an  uncertain  yield 
in  this  soil,  the  stalks  lacking  nothing  in  body  and  height, 
but  the  ears  proving  more  or  less  blasted.  There  are  cer- 
tain valleys  in  this  section,  however,  where  cereals  are 
grown  with  more  than  average  success.  The  writer  has 
never  seen  finer  fields  of  wheat  and  oats  than  are  raised 
around  Fall  river  and  in  Scott  Valley.  There  are  also 
many  acres  of  river-bottom  land  at  Redding,  Anderson 
and  Cottonwood,  where  the  luxuriant  stretches  of  grain 
are  a  delight  to  the  eye. 

In  the  middle  of  January  the  farmers  were  steadily  at 
work  plowing  and  sowing  between  the  light  showers  of 
rain.  On  the  Bonny  View  tract  just  out  from  Redding, 
some  fields  were  already  green  with  sprouting  wheat,  which 
grew  to  the  very  trunks  of  the  stately  white  oaks.  These 
picturesque  lowlands  following  the  river  are  not  equally 
good  for  fruit,  the  water  being  often  within  three  feet  of  the 
surface.  The  first  year  or  two  the  trees  do  remarkably 
well.  After  this  the  roots  become  water-soaked,  and  soon 
the  entire  orchard  is  withering  or  dead.  This  has  been 
the  fate  of  many  of  the  young  orchards  planted  hereabouts 
in  1887,  when  Shasta's  horticultural  resources  first  came  to 
the  front. 

On  the  other  hand,  fruit  trees  set  out  on  the  first  bench 
a  few  feet  above  the  bottom  lands,  have  done  uncommonly 
well.  The  soil  of  these  higher  locations  has  a  gravel  drain- 
age, though  water  can  be  found  anywhere  within  10  to  14 
feet  of  the  surface.  The  largest  orchard  tract  in  Shasta 
county  is  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Anderson. 
Here  are  1500  acres  of  bearing  peach,  apple,  pear,  plum, 
prune,  almond  and  apricot  trees,  and  500  acres  more  in 
preparation  for  the  planting  of  prunes.  For  some  reason 
the  quince  does  not  do  well  in  Shasta  county.  Almonds 
on  the  contrary  have  so  far  proved  a  good  investment.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  almond  tree  thrives  where  the 
cherry  and  plum  do  well,  though  there  is  always  the  uncer- 
tainty of  its  bearing  quality.  An  orchardist  naturally 
wishes  to  be  assured  of  his  crop,  and  therefore  the  almond 
is  usually  rejected  by  him.  As  a  consequence  California 
does  not  raise  enough  almonds  to  supply  the  home  market, 
though  the  varieties  produced  here  compare  well  with  the 
best  imported  ones. 

A  prominent  fruit  grower,  Mr.  Edward  L.  Frisbie  of 
Redding,  has  looked  into  the  almond  problem  to  good 
purpose.  He  has  brought  to  profitable  bearing,  2000  al- 
mond trees  near  Anderson,  whose  crop  last  season  ex- 
ceeded his  highest  anticipations.  Speaking  of  this  flour- 
ishing young  orchard,  he  says: 

"  The  essential  question  is  always  to  adapt  your  fruit  to 
your  location.  I  know  the  almond  requires  dry,  porous 
soil,  with  some  elevation  and  hot  summers.  I  was  assured 
we  had  just  these  requisites  at  Anderson,  and  so  ventured 
the  experiment  and  am  not  sorry  I  did  so.  At  the  same 
time  I  planted  150  acres  to  Royal  apricots  which  have  also 
produced  well,  though  I  was  told  repeatedly  they  could 
not  be  cultivated  successfully  in  this  climate.  I  never  irri- 
gate my  trees.  The  Bartlett  pear  and  the  winter  Nelis  are 
particularly  good  here.  The  Bartlett  ripens  a  month  later 
in  Shasta  county  than  it  does  in  Napa  Valley,  which  is  a 
great  advantage  in  the  disposal  of  the  crop.  There  are  ex- 
cellent grapes  raised  around  Anderson  and  Igo  and  in 
Happy  Valley,  but  in  many  parts  of  the  county  the  intense 
heat  of  the  summer  burns  them  before  they  are  ripe  enough 
to  pick.  At  present  ihe  general  tendency  of  our  fruit 
growers  is  to  set  out  prune  orchards.  I  am  convinced  they 
are  one  of  our  surest  crops.  We  have  a  variety  which  orig- 
inated here,  and  is  in  every  way  equal  to  the  French 
prune.  This  "  Anderson  prune '' ripens  six  weeks  earlier 
in  the  season  than  the  French  prune.  There  are  thousands 
of  acres  of  good  fruit  land  in  this  section  now  uncultivated 
or  used  to  poor  advantage  in  the  growing  of  grain.  We 
already  have  a  cannery,  though  much  of  our  fruit  is  dried 
for  shipment." 

Four  years  ago  Mr.  Fred  H.  Deakin  of  Yokahama,  be- 
came enthusiastic  on  the  subject  of  olive  planting  on  the 
bench  lands  in  Redding.  Some  acres  of  these  high  tracts 
were  thereupon  cleared  of  the  thickets  of  manzanita  and 
scrub  oak,  and  set  out  to  several  of  the  best  varieties  of  the 
olive.  For  the  first  two  years  the  trees  made  excellent 
growth,  but  upon  the  property  changing  hands  they  have 
since  been  neglected.  They  have,  however,  held  their  own 
against  all  odds,  and  even  added  a  few  inches  annually  to 
their  branches,  thus  proving  an  undeniable  adaptability  to 
this  red,  gravelly  soil.  A  Redding  Picholine  seven  years 
old,  bore  a  heavy  crop  last  season,  which  has  been  mar- 
keted as  first-class  pickles.  In  fact  there  is  no  longer  any 
question  that  many  of  these  foothills  about  Redding  and 
Shasta  City,  can  be  profitably  utilized  for  olive  and  fig 
culture. 

The  venerable  fig  trees  planted  by  Shasta  miners  more 
than  40  years  ago,  are  still  in  noble  bearing,  the  fruit  being 
large  in  size  and  of  delicious  flavor.  A  winter  visitor  to 
the  historic  Weiser  place,  a  mile  this  side  of  Shasta  City, 
sees  a  picturesque  illustration  of  the  inconsistency  of  the 
climate  of  California.  Beyond  the  famous  Shasta  Palms 
and  nrxt  to  the  old  vineyard  of  Mission  grapes,  there  are 
patch  of  snow  on  the  ground  beside  young  pines  and 
wi'     ijrfiading  fig  branches,  with  several  orange  trees  re- 


splendent in  their  lustrous  green  and  pendulous  golden 
balls. 

Mr.  R.  Bostwick  has  oranges  growing  on  his  beautiful 
orchard  slope  within  the  town  limits  of  Redding.  An  or- 
ange picked  here  in  the  middle  of  January  proved  to  be 
perfectly  ripe  and  of  faultless  color  and  flavor.  There  is 
something  infinitely  piquant  in  this  plucking  of  oranges 
within  sight  of  an  arctic  zodiac  of  peaks  ! 

These  snow  covered  summits,  however,  do  a  peculiar 
work  for  horticulturists  in  northern  California.  Without 
the  high  altitude  and  frosty  pine-laden  breath  of  these  co- 
lossal ranges,  this  coast  could  not  produce  such  apples  as 
are  found  in  the  Siskiyou  foothills  and  valleys.  As  an  old 
Maine  farmer  declared,  "  They  have  the  true  appley  finvor." 
While  at  Mott,  the  hotel  table  was  daily  furnished  with 
the  finest  apples  I  had  seen  in  the  State.  They  were  of 
splendid  size,  firm  and  juicy,  and  of  the  richest  red  color 
imaginable.  These  Siskiyou  apples  are  rapidly  gaining 
prominence,  and  San  Francisco  and  Sacramento  fruit  buy- 
ers come  up  in  the  fall  to  secure  all  the  surplus  crop.  It  is 
estimated  that  as  many  as  130  carloads  of  apples  were 
shipped  from  the  different  portions  of  this  county  the  past 
season,  while  hundreds  of  acres  are  being  newly  planted  to 
young  trees.  One  who  has  seen  and  eaten  these  apples, 
must  give  northern  California  the  credit  of  disproving  the 
oft-repeated  statement  that  this  State  cannot  rival  the  East 
in  the  production  of  first-class  apples. 

NiNETTA  EaMES. 

Development  of  Hnmboldt  County. 

Bridgeville,  Humboldt  Co.  Feb.  16. 

To  THE  Editor: — Since  there  is  so  much  talk  going 
the  rounds  about  tapping  Humboldt  county  by  a  road  from 
Crescent  City,  another  from  Red  Bluff  and  latest 
that  the  Southern  Pacific  will  buy  the  Donohue  system  and 
extend  to  this  county,  I  will  indulge  my  fancy  and  try  and 
portray  the  change  which  railroad  facilities  would  make  on 
a  large  stock  ranch. 

A  ranch  most  widely  known  in  this  vicinity  is  the  Geo. 
W.  Charles  ranch.  It  was  purchased  by  Messrs.  Charles 
and  Richardson,  from  the  pioneers  Messrs  Bent,  Ward  and 
Sherwin.  They  stocked  up  the  ranch  with  cattle,  and  their 
band  ranged  from  500  to  1000  head.  At  length  the  county 
began  to  settle  up  and  the  Government  caused  a  survey  to 
be  made  in  1871,  when  from  that  time  the  large  ranches 
began  to  acquire  title  to  their  lands.  Later,  Mr.  J.  Rich- 
ardson died  and  his  partner  acquired  his  interest.  Mr. 
Charles  tried  sheep  raising  later  with  marked  success.  In 
addition  to  managing  his  ranch,  he  yearly  drove  bands  of 
mutton  and  beef  to  San  Francisco,  and  was  regarded  as 
one  of  the  best  stock  traders  in  Northern  California.  In  1880 
he  built  a  fine  residence  and  spared  no  expense  in  improv- 
ing the  grounds,  etc.,  and  he  had  a  large  orchard  laid  out, 
which  has  since  matured  and  is  bearing  well. 

Several  years  ago  Mr.  Charles  was  drowned  at  Alder 
Point  in  crossing  Eel  River,  since  bridged  by  the  longest 
single  span  in  the  State. 

Since  his  death,  the  ranch  has  been  in  litigation,  and  has 
but  lately  been  settled.  During  the  interval,  the  ranch  was 
not  stocked,  and  the  grass  is  so  high  in  spring  it  would 
make  good  hay.  Out  of  the  8000  or  10,000  acres,  nearly 
one-half  is  suitable  for  cultivation,  and  the  soil  is  adapted 
to  wheat,  oats,  and  cereals  generally,  though  the  price  for 
threshing  was  until  last  season  six  cents,  last  season  it 
was  five  cents,  but  it  will  probaply  be  reduced  to  four 
cents  this  year  on  account  of  competition.  Grain  has 
sold  from  i  %  X.o  2%  cents. 

There  is  a  large  tract  of  this  land  lying  north  and  east  of 
the  village  of  Blocksburgh,  with  a  rich  black  loam,  and  I 
presume  there  are  1506  acres  in  one  body,  level  or 
slightly  rolling,  that  can  all  be  farmed.  This  side  of  the 
range,  is  within  a  couple  of  miles  of  the  320  acres  where 
Eureka  and  Eastern  capitalists  have  started  planting  out  an 
orchard,  the  soil  and  lay  of  the  land  being  very  similar, 
though  neither  tract  has  any  prestige  over  the  Hanson  farm 
or  some  other  adjoining  places. 

There  is  considerable  bottom  land  near  the  residence 
and  orchard  which  is  very  fertile.  Some  idea  of  the  loca- 
tion can  be  gained,  as  the  Blocksburgh  race  track  is  situa- 
ted on  one  of  the  numerous  level  strips,  and  in  days  of 
yore,  has  been  the  scene  of  some  of  the  best  of  races. 

Railroad  facilities  would  bring  all  this  tillable  land  to 
the  front,  it  would  enhance  the  utility  of  the  land  and  the 
prices  would  keep  pace  with  the  times.  This  ranch  like 
many  others,  is  well  watered,  but  at  present  these  fine 
privileges  are  only  used  by  stock.  However,  the  day  is  not 
far  off  when  the  way  will  be  worth  as  much  as  the  land  itself. 

Work  is  progressing  favorably  in  the  fruit  colony  under 
the  efficient  management  of  Dr.  Hall,  lately  from  the  East, 
the  fencing  and  plowing  is  being  done  by  contract,  and 
both  are  nearly  completed.  He  intends  to  plant  40  acres 
in  orchard  this  season. 

J.  W.  Rockwell  and  Steve  Henry,  wholesale  butchers  of 
San  Francisco,  have  just  driven  out  a  fine  band  of  mutton 
sheep.  T.  W.  Burn's  lease  of  the  McClellan  ranch  expires 
this  spring.  There  is  a  fine  stock  ranch  for  rent,  stocked 
and  well-fenced,  in  this  section. 

John  Vance,  Mayor  of  Eureka,  died  on  Jan.  23rd.  He 
was  a  rustler  of  the  first  water,  who  came  to  this  county  40 
years  ago  flat  broke.  In  all  his  vast  undertakings  he  backed 
his  own  judgment.  In  him  the  workingman  ever  found  a 
friend,  not  one  who  gave  the  tramp  a  dime,  but  who  gave 
employment  to  those  who  stood  in  need  of  assistance  and 
were  able  to  work.  I  have  no  intention  to  laud  the  dead 
or  censure  the  living,  and  I  ask  no  one's  pardon  for  saying 
that  John  Vance  was  the  most  public  spirited  man  of  our 
county.  It  is  a  stubborn  fact  that  the  logging  and  milling 
business  antagonizes  the  country  farming  and  stock  indus- 
tries. The  farmers  needed  the  improvement  of  the  bar  to 
extend  their  industry,  the  country  wanted  good  wagon 
roads  and  finally  a  railroad.  The  milling  interests  have  con- 
tested all  the  wagon  roads,  and  now  they  are  making  fran- 
tic efforts  to  defeat  the  bonding  question,  which  means 
good  roads,  a  tide  of  immigration,  and  at  lengthja 'railroad. 


In  John  Vance  the  rural  districts  ever  had  a  warm  friend. 
He  took  a  broad  view  of  our  county's  prosperity  and  he 
was  not  owned  by  any  steamship  company  that  caused  the 
country  and  its  roads  to  be  misrepresented,  in  order  to 
corral  all  the  travel  by  sea.  He  stood  out  prominent  as  a 
lumberman  who  favored  good  roads  and  a  railroad.  His 
funeral  was  the  most  largely  attended  of  any  ever  held  in 
the  county. 

There  is  a  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  cutting  up  the 
stock  ranges  and  paying  more  attention  to  farming.  Mr. 
Biar  Curless  intends  to  dispose  of  some  400  acres  of  farm- 
ing land,  and  devote  his  entire  attention  to  sheep.  The 
Martin  ranch  will  probably  be  put  on  the  market  in  tracts 
suitable  for  orchards.  The  price  of  land  here,  like  other 
sections,  is  governed  by  the  quality  of  land,  and  how  badly 
the  owners  wish  to  sell;  if  a  tract  can  be  purchased  for 
just  what  it  is  worth  at  the  present  time  to  graze  stock, 
no  better  investment  can  be  found  in  the  State. 

Ed.  Robertson. 


Horticulture. 


A  Fruit  Grower's  Lessons. 

Leon  Leighton,  a  fruit  grower  and  nurseryman  of  Shasta 
county,  makes  the  following  points  in  an  article  written  for 
the  Anderson  Enterprise.  Our  readers  will  no  doubt  be 
interested  in  comparing  his  experience  with  their  own. 

A  Itw  animadversions  upon  matters  relating  to  fruit- 
growing may  not  be  out  of  place  at  this  time  of  year.  I 
have  been  in  the  business  more  or  less  for  some  four  or  five 
years,  and  during  that  time  I  have  "a  good  many  things 
found  out." 

One  is  that  it  don't  do  to  put  much  dependence  in  what 
we  may  call  floating  statements,  either  as  to  methods  of 
management  or  the  degree  of  profits.  I  look  upon  fruit- 
raising  as  a  stable,  established  business,  that  will,  one  year 
with  another,  bring  a  fair  profit  and  no  more.  It  is  now 
subject  to  the  same  pernicious  skinning  schemes  of  the 
dealers  and  speculators  that  other  farm  products  are,  such 
as  wheat  or  beef.  Perhaps  the  skin  is  not  so  thoroughly 
removed  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  beef,  but  the  profits  are 
quite  as  thoroughly  absorbed  by  the  middlemen  who  han- 
dle the  fruit  and  the  railways  which  transport  it  as  in  the 
case  of  other  products.  If  the  producer  can  make  a  good 
square  living  and  some  profit  he  would  feel  satisfied,  for 
the  average  producer  of  other  farm  products  does  extreme- 
ly well  if  he  lives  well. 

The  man  who  has  soil  adapted  to  the  growth  of  standard 
fruits  can  hardly  go  amiss  in  planting  such  fruits  as  will 
flourish  in  his  soil,  having  regard  also  to  the  climate. 

The  idea  which  I  at  one  time  held  that  citrus  fruits  and 
the  olive  would  do  to  plant  in  this  climate,  I  have  long 
since  abandoned.  We  have  enough  other  fruits  without 
them.  The  peach,  prune,  pear,  fig  and  vine  are  sufficient 
for  the  main  body  of  an  orchard  with  us.  Nut  trees  may 
do  well,  and  the  apple,  limited  with  us  to  a  side  issue,  should 
be  the  one  great  fruit  in  the  higher  altitudes. 

The  atrocious  or  neglectful  treatment  wbicjj  young 
trees  sometimes  receive,  precludes  the  possibility  of  success. 
As  nurserymen,  many  queer  things  come  under  our  notice. 
After  giving  the  most  explicit  directions  as  to  the  proper 
care  of  young  trees  to  our  patrons,  we  have  had  them  com- 
pletely disregard  our  instructions;  something  like  this,  viz.: 

Case  I. — By  planting  peach  and  almond  trees  in  ground 
so  wet  that  water  seeped  from  the  surface.  Result;  many 
of  the  trees  never  leafed  out,  and  all  in  that  part  of  the 
soil  which  was  waterlogged  died.  I  will  remark  here  that 
the  ground  in  which  these  trees  were  planted  was  not 
plowed  until  after  the  trees  were  planted  and  dead.  Second 
result,  the  planter  declared  something  was  the  matter  with 
the  trees  and  wanted  us  to  replace  them.  Now  this  man 
was  told,  positively  and  repeatedly  when  he  took  his  trees 
from  the  nursery,  not  to  plant  peach  or  almond  trees  in  soil 
in  which  water  stood,  for  if  he  did  the  trees  would  die. 

Case  II. — A  man  of  means  took  a  large  number  of  first- 
class  prune  trees,  planted  them  on  fairly  good  soil,  culti- 
vated them  well,  but  left  them  exposed  to  the  ravages  of 
rabbits,  etc.  The  rabbits,  by  traveling  some  half  mile, 
had  access  to  alfalfa  and  did  not  damage  the  trees  fatally, 
but  no  shade  was  provided  to  keep  the  sun's  fierce  heat,  as 
reflected  from  the  hot  earth,  from  scalding  the  tender  bark 
of  the  young  trees  near  the  ground,  and  the  borer  beetle 
finished  the  trees  by  depositing  his  eggs  at  that  place,  the 
soon-hatched  borer  rapidly  cutting  the  tree  clear  around 
beneath  the  outside  bark,  and  the  tale  is  told  to  the  care- 
less and  ignorant  manager  only  when  the  tree  dies.  This 
party  was  told  that  prune  trees  should  be  protected  from 
raljbits  and  borers,  and  from  the  sun,  by  standing  two 
shakes,  one,  so  it  would  shade  the  south  side  and  the  other 
the  west  side  of  the  young  tree.  This  party  concluded  that 
his  trees  were  on  the  wrong  root,  i.  e.,  the  nurseryman  was 
to  blame.  The  nurseryman  knows  though  that  thousands 
of  prune  trees  of  all  ages  and  sizes  are  flourishing  upon 
that  same  root  (peach),  and  have  never  shown  a  sign  of 
debility  unless  the  soil  was  unadapted  to  that  root. 

Case  III. — A  fruit  tree  of  choice  variety  was  planted  near 
to  and  so  that  it  was  shaded  in  the  afternoon  by  a  large 
oak  tree.  Result;  tree  died  without  any  cause  apparent  to 
the  owner.  He  did  not  know  that  the  roots  of  the  big  tree 
absorbed  all  the  moisture  from  the  soil,  leaving  none  to 
keep  the  young  tree  alive.  He  said  that  tree  was  shaded 
from  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  that  the  borers  did  not  at- 
tack it. 

Case  IV. — Sold  to  a  party  some  trees  of  a  certain  vari- 
ety known  to  be  true  to  name.  Without  waiting  for  the 
trees  to  fruit,  he  blows  around  that  they  are  some  other 
kind,  when  all  that  he  would  have  to  do  to  prove  that 
they  are  true  to  name  would  be  to  visit  the  orchard  near 
the  nursery  during  the  fruiting  season. 

Case  V. — While  talking  with  a  certain  party,  a  California 
squash  bug  {Coreus  tristis),  described  on  page  300  of 
"  Cooke's  Injurious  Insects,''  came  walking  along.  This 
party  fmmediately  pointed  him  out  and  exclaimed,  "thanks, 
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a  good  bug.  He  is  one  of  them  parasites.  We  never  kill 
them.  They  go  around  all  over  the  vineyard  and  orchard 
and  clean  out  all  these  injurious  insects."  Imagine  my  as- 
tonishment, that  an  old  fruit  raiser  should  take  that  vile 
pest  for  a  friend.  It  is  supplied  with  a  beak  and  punctures 
the  bark  and  sucks  the  juice  of  squash  vines  and  squashes 
figs  and  other  soft  and  juicy  fruits,  rendering  them  worth- 
less, and  in  the  case  of  squash  vines,  destroying  them.  I 
consider  it  a  bad  pest,  and  from  the  rapidity  with  which  it 
increases,  a  dangerous  foe. 

Case  VI. — Bought  some  apples  of  a  peddler.  The  ap- 
ples were  raised  near  his  home.  Asked  him  if  the  codlin 
moth  had  reached  that  locality  yet.  He  said  "no."  Upon 
opening  the  sack  found  that  many  of  the  apples  had  been 
infested  by  the  larva  of  the  moth.  They  were  what  he 
called  wormy,  but  he  did  not  know  that  the  worms  and  the 
codlin  moth  were  different  forms  of  the  same  thing. 

Case  VII. — An  article  appears  in  one  of  the  county  pa- 
pers denouncing  the  peach  root  as  a  stock  for  any  fruit  tree, 
even  for  itself,  and  strongly  hinting  that  its  frequent  use 
was  the  cause  of  about  all  the  fruit  tree  failures  that  hap- 
pen. The  plum  was  the  root  lauded  as  the  only  proper 
one  for  the  prune,  apricot  and  peach.  I  think  I  know  the 
author  of  the  article.  If  I  do,  I  know  that  he  has  to  go 
but  a  few  miles  from  home  to  find  prune  and  apricot  trees 
on  plum  roots  dead  and  dying.  Almost  invariably  the  case 
with  the  apricot.  I  suppose  that  the  Almighty,  when  he 
made  trees,  gave  them  such  roots  as  were  best  for  them. 
He  also  made  some  roots  better  adapted  to  certain  condi- 
tions of  moisture  than  others.  I  find  that  the  peach  root  is 
better  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  moisture  which  prevail  in 
most  of  our  soils  than  the  plum  root,  and  certainly  trees  on 
it  flourish  better.  On  loose  soils,  where  water  never  stands, 
the  almond  root  is  good.  It  stands  drouth  better  than  any 
other  root  I  know  of.  On  wet,  heavy  soils,  in  which  water 
stands  in  winter  and  spring,  I  would  plant  the  pear  exclu- 
sively. The  plum  root  will  endure  such  conditions  better 
than  the  peach  or  almond,  yet  not  so  well  as  the  pear. 
Peach  budded  on  plum  is  liable  to  outgrow  the  stock  and 
strangle  to  death,  as  it  were. 

Mr.  Thissell's  Points  on  Early  Prnits 

The  following  paper  was  read  before  the  Winters  Horti- 
cultural Society,  at  the  meeting  last  Saturday  afternoon,  by 
Mr.  G.  W.  Thissell  of  Pleasant  Valley: 

In  presenting  a  paper  on  the  planting  of  fruit,  I  take  it  as 
granted  the  majority  of  us  are  planting  for  the  dollars  and 
cents  there  are  in  it,  and  when  we  talk  of  planting  20  acres 
in  Pleasant  Valley,  or  in  any  location,  to  fruit,  there  are 
many  things  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  One  of  the 
most  important  ones  is  the  market  to  be  supplied. 

The  land  I  have  selected  to  be  planted  lies  across  the 
valley,  reaching  well  up  on  the  hillside.  This  would  con- 
tain some  of  the  latest  land  in  the  valley.  The  fruit  selected 
is  for  supplying  the  Eastern  market,  and  I  have  selected 
the  following  fruit,  because  it  would  be  ripe  and  gone  be- 
fore the  same  kind  grown  in  other  localities  could  come  in 
competition  with  it.  There  is  no  rule  that  I  know  of  that 
can  be  laid  down  to  go  by  in  selecting  fruit  to  plant,  better 
than  the  following: 

Having  selected  the  location  and  the  land,  then  select  the 
market.  Having  done  this,  then  post  yourself  in  regard  to 
the  fruit  desired  in  that  market,  and  select  from  the  list  of 
fruit  accordingly.  The  fruit  selected  and  planted  should  be 
especially  adapted  to  the  soil  and  location  chosen.  Last, 
but  not  least,  to  make  a  success,  plant  no  fruit  that  is  not 
prolific. 

I  would  not  dare  to  advise  anyone  what  variety  to  plant. 
There  are  so  many  new  varieties  being  introduced  that  the 
fruit  we  would  plant  this  year, perhaps  next  season  we 
would  want  to  graft  over.  However,  there  are  some  lead- 
ing varieties  that  will  hold  their  place  in  the  market  for 
many  years  to  come.  On  20  acres  of  land  in  Pleasant  Val- 
ley I  would  plant  Clyman  plums,  ripening  June  ist,  5 
acres;  Tragedy  prunes,  ripening  June  8th,  5  acres;  Abun- 
dance plum,  ripening  June  15th,  z}i  acres;  Peach  and 
Columbia  plum,  ripening  July  4th,  planted  alternately,  \%. 
acres;  Alexander  peaches,  ripening  June  loih,  xYz  acres; 
Shoemaker  peaches,  ripening  June  loth,  i  acre;  Early  St. 
John  peaches,  ripening  July  4th,  i  acre;  Thissell's  and 
Wigen's  Seedling  apricots,  two  varieties  on  same  stock, 
ripening  June  8-ioth,  i Yz  acres;  Early  Royal  apricots, 
ripening  June  iSlh,  i  acre. 


Dairy  Tests  for  the  Columbian  JJalry  School. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Colum- 
bian Dairy  Association,  held  in  Chicago,  a  committee  was 
appointed,  consisting  of  three  from  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  Columbian  Dairy  Association,  one  delegate  from 
each  of  the  cattle  clubs,  who  agree  to  furnish  their  quota 
of  cows  for  working  dairy ;  one  delegate  from  the  American 
agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations  ;  and  one 
delegate  from  the  manufacturers  of  a  dairy  machinery. 

The  committe  of  thirteen  appointed  a  sub-committee  of 
three,  who  formulated  the  following  rules  of  dairy  tests  for 
the  Columbian  .School. 

First — There  shall  be  two  breed  tests,  one  of  which  shall 
be  for  four  months,  one  month  of  which  shall  be  devoted  to 
cheese-making  and  shall  be  carried  on  in  conjunction  with 
with  the  Columbian  Dairy  School ;  the  other  shall  be  for 
several  days,  thirty  days,  and  be  under  the  charge  of  the 
same  committee  as  the  four  months'  test,  but  the  milk  may 
be  handled  by  breeders.  The  rules  governing  the  four 
months,  test  shall  be  as  follows  : 

First — Each  cattle  association  competing,  shall  furnish 
twenty-five  registered  cows  of  the  breed  represented  by 
them  ;  provided,  however,  that  the  Red- Polled  and  Brown 
.Swiss  Association  may  be  allowed  to  compete  with  an 
entry  of  fifteen  cows  each. 

Second — No  cows  of  any  breed  shall  compete  which 


shall  not  be  recommended  by  the  association  representing 
the  same  ;  provided,  however,  that  in  case  any  association 
representing  any  dairy  breed  shall  fail  or  refuse  to  either 
furnish  the  number  of  cows  required,  or  to  recommend  those 
offered  by  others  for  competition,  then  such  breeeds  may 
be  represented  without  endorsement  of  said  association. 

Third — All  cows  competing  shall  be  on  the  grounds  at 
least  thirty  d^ys  before  the  competive  test  begins. 

Fourth — No  cow  shall  be  substituted  for  another  during 
the  tests. 

Fifth — No  tonic,  stimulant  or  other  drug  shall  be  given  the 
cows  during  the  tests,  except  in  case  of  sickness  and  in  case 
a  cow  is  sick  enough  to  require  a  stimulant  or  other  drug 
during  the  test,  her  milk  shall  not  be  saved  during  the  time 
or  for  three  days  after  the  drug  is  so  given. 

Sixth — Each  cow  shall  be  weighed  at  least  thirty  days 
prior  to  and  at  the  beginning  and  close  of  the  several  tests, 
and  proper  records  made  of  same. 

Seventh — An  accurate  account  shall  be  kept  of  all  food 
given  to  the  cows  for  the  thirty  days  before  and  during  the 
tests  to  arrive  at  the  costs  of  dairy  products  so  made  in  the 
tests,  and  charged  to  the  cow,  at  actual  market  value,  but 
owners  shall  be  at  liberty  to  feed  such  kinds  of  food  as  they 
choose  ;  provided,  however,  that  only  ordinary  dairy  foods 
shall  be  fed  to  cattle. 

Eighth — The  cows  shall  be  milked  at  stated  periods 
during  each  24  hours,  but  in  no  case  more  than  three  times 
per  day. 

Ninth — All  cows  shall  be  milked  in  the  presence  of  a 
testing  committee,  or  some  person  authorized  by  such  com- 
mittee. The  milk  from  each  cow  shall  be  weighed  as  soon 
as  drawn,  and  then  thereafter,  immediately,  a  weighed 
sample  of  the  milk  shall  be  taken  for  analysis.  The  milk 
from  the  cows  of  the  same  breed  may  then  be  mixed  and  a 
weighed  sample  of  such  milked  milk  be  drawn  for  analysis. 

Tenth — ^The  milk  shall  then  be  delivered  to  the  dairy 
school,  and  thereafter  in  the  presence  of  the  testing  com- 
mittee, the  milk  of  each  breed — being  kept  separately — 
may  be  handled  under  any  improved  accurate  method  of 
separating  the  cream  from  the  milk,  or  making  cheese  or 
butter  under  approved  methods,  provided,  however,  that 
all  the  handling  of  the  milk  and  its  products  shall  be  the 
same  method  for  all  competitors  alike.  In  each  case,  the 
skimmilk,  the  buttermilk  and  the  butter  or  cheese  shall  be 
analyzed  under  the  supervision  of  the  testing  committee. 

Eleventh — No  foreign  substance  shall  be  put  in  the  milk 
or  butter  during  the  test,  except  clear  water  or  ice  or  salt, 
provided,  however,  coloring  matter  may  be  used  in  the 
dairy  products  of  any  breed  of  cattle  competing,  by  the  re- 
quest of  the  managers  of  that  breed;  if  so  used,  a  state- 
ment of  the  fact  shall  be  made  in  the  award,  and  the  cost 
of  such  coloring  matter  shall  be  charged  to  the  animal 
producing  the  butter  or  cheese. 

Xwelfth — All  analyses  shall  be  under  the  supervision  of 
the  testing  committee;  but  each  breed  of  dairy  cattle  com- 
peting may  be  represented  by  a  chemist  or  expert  at  their 
own  expense,  who  may  have  the  privilege  of  witnessing  the 
analysis,  and  who,  upon  approving  the  accuracy  of  any 
test,  shall  sign  such  approval  at  the  time  the  analysis  is 
made.  If,  however,  such  chemist  or  expert  claims  inac- 
curacy or  mistake  in  the  analysis  or  test,  the  question  in- 
volved shall  be  settled  by  a  further  analysis.  In  case  such 
chemist  or  expert  shall  be  absent  at  any  analysis,  then  his 
absence  shall  be  recorded  and  it  shall  be  construed  as  his 
approving  the  test. 


Cows  Should  be  Tested. 

All  sorts  of  tests  to  ascertain  the  butter  value  of  milk  is 
of  such  importance  to  the  owner  of  cows,  that  he  cannot 
afford  to  overlook  or  neglect  any  of  the  means  offered  for 
the  purpose.  A  dairy  record  of  the  quantity  of  'milk,  the 
cream  gauge  indications  from  time  to  time,  the  influences 
exerted  by  food,  all  have  a  deep  interest  claiming  his  study. 
The  churn  for  determining  the  actual  amount  of  butter  that 
a  cow's  milk  yields  is  without  doubt  most  practicably 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  average  farmer.  The  oil  test 
is  easier  and  a  shorter  cut,  and  while  no  butter  comes  from 
the  process,  the  proportionate  presence  of  the  fats  of  butter 
is  shown  by  the  action  of  the  chemicals  correctly ;  there- 
fore it  is  a  valuable  help  to  the  dairyman  or  cow  owner  in 
weeding  from  his  herd  the  cows  that  are  not  profitable. 

Not  only  is  it  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  capa- 
bilities and  characteristics  of  the  cows  should  be  positively 
known  in  order  that  intelligent  action  may  govern  in  their 
treatment  and  as  to  their  disposal,  but  the  owner  owes  him- 
self and  his  interests  an  obligation  that  falls  far  short  of 
fulfillment  when  he  fails  or  neglects  to  ascertain  the  real 
butter  capacity  of  his  cows.  Butter  yield  and  the  fat  in 
butter  form  the  basis  of  value  in  all  milk.  Those  having 
experience  of  selling  thoroughbreds  where  the  blood  lines 
exert  a  factor  of  value  are  very  familiar  with  the  importance 
of  the  butter  tests.  Most  buyers  who  are  in  the  market  for 
high-priced  animals,  want  tested  cows  or  their  progeny, 
and  when  the  facts  are  favorably  demonstrated,  price  be- 
comes secondary.  The  time  has  gone  by  when  pedigrees 
alone,  because  of  the  names  of  fashion  and  popularity,  will 
msure  the  highest  prices,  and  it  is  not  often  a  breeder  who 
is  well  informed,  will  purchase  a  bull  for  his  herd  that  has 
not  a  tested  cow  for  his  dam,  and  his  value  for  breeding 
purposes  is  received  by  the  number  and  proportionate 
powers  of  his  tested  ancestry.  The  owner  of  a  herd  of 
pedigreed  cattle  who  offers  them  to  the  buying  public — un- 
tested— stands  a  poor  chance  of  naming  prices  for  them, 
that  will  do  strict  justice  both  to  himself  and  his  customers, 
regardless  of  customers,  regardless  of  the  purity  of  his  inten- 
tions. 

The  judgment  of  the  eye  is  very  misleading,  and  the  un- 
tried cow — supposed  to  lack  in  butter  properties,  and  for 
which  a  low  price  is  asked  in  accordance — may  be  the  best 
in  the  herd,  and  would  command,  readily,  the  highest 
price. 

The  difference  is  all  between  guesswork  and  certainty, 
and  in  these  days  of  advanced  methods,  when  it  is  so  sim- 
ple and  easy  to  be  certain,  it  seems  a  wonder — and  crimi- 
nally negligent — that  dairymen,  farmers    and  breeders 


should  be  so  blind  to  their  interests  as  to  accept  so  much 
by  faith,  and  guess  that  a  cow's  milk  is  rich  because  it 
looks  so  to  the  eye.  The  climax  of  reform  will  be  reached 
when  all  dairy  cows  shall  be  tested.  It  will  also  be  the 
dawn  of  great  surprise  to  the  dairy  world.  —  Indiana 
Farmer. 
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Cankerworms. 

[A  lecture  by  Pkof.  J.  H.  Comstock,  at  the  Stanford  Unlversitv  Feb 

18th,  1«92.] 

The  most  important  insects  for  the  fruit  growers  of  the 
Santa  Clara  valley  to  study  at  this  time,  are  those  known 
as  the  cankerworms.  These  are  very  serious  pests  which, 
when  allowed  to  multiply,  completely  strip  orchards  of  their 
foliage  early  in  the  season.  There  are  two  species  of 
cankerworms,  one  known  as  the  spring  cankerworm,  and 
the  other  as  the  fall  cankerworm.  These  insects  are  very 
similar  in  appearance  and  quite  similar  in  habits.  I  have 
observed  only  one  of  them  in  this  State,  that  is  the  fall 
cankerworm.  This,  however,  is  thoroughly  established  in 
the  Santa  Clara  valley,  and  doubtless  occurs  in  other  parts 
of  the  State.  It  is  one  that  must  be  fought  or  the  orchards 
will  be  destroyed.  Fortunately,  it  is  an  insect  that  can  be 
controlled,  and  as  it  is  one  that  spreads  slowly,  individual 
efforts  are  well  repaid. 

The  cankerworm  first  attracts  attention  in  the  larval 
state.  They  hatch  from  the  egg  about  the  time  the  leaves 
first  expand.  In  an  infested  orchard,  the  buds  are  eaten 
into;  later,  minute  holes  are  made  in  the  young  leaves,  and 
still  later,  when  the  worms  are  larger,  the  entire  leaves  are 
consumed.  When  full  grown,  a  cankerworm  measures 
about  one  inch  in  length.  It  is  what  is  commonly  known 
as  a  looper  or  measuring  worm;  sometimes  they  are  called 
inchworms,  these  names  being  suggested  by  the  peculiar 
way  in  which  the  insects  walk.  The  larvae  vary  in  color 
from  greenish  yellow  to  dark  brown,  with  paler  stripes 
along  the  sides.  When  not  feeding,  they  are  apt  to  remain 
motionless,  either  stretched  out,  with  the  body  closely  ap- 
plied to  the  limb,  or  raised  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  from 
the  limb,  in  the  latter  case  appearing  as  a  little  twig.  Both 
color  and  attitude  protect  them  from  observation.  These 
insects  spin  a  silken  thread  wherever  they  go.  If  an  in- 
fested branch  be  suddenly  jarred,  they  will  drop  from  it 
and  hang  suspended  by  this  thread.  This  habit  of  drop- 
ping from  the  tree  when  they  are  jarred,  doubtless  explains 
the  way  in  which  the  species  is  commonly  spread.  They 
fall  upon  passing  vehicles,  upon  plows,  harrows,  or  upon 
people  passing  through  the  orchards,  and  thus  are  carried 
to  other  parts  of  the  same  orchard  or  to  neighboring 
orchards. 

The  cankerworms  become  full  grown  when  about  four 
weeks  old.  They  then  cease  eating  and  descend  into  the 
ground.  Here,  each  makes  a  little  cocoon  from  two  to  six 
inches  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  This  cocoon  is 
made  of  buff-colored  silk,  mixed  with  earth.  In  about  24 
hours  after  the  cocoon  is  made,  the  worm  becomes  a  pupa. 
The  length  of  the  pupa  stage  varies  greatly  with  different 
individuals.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  fall  cankerworm,  the 
one  that  is  common  here,  some  of  the  adults  will  appear  in 
October,  while  others  will  not  appear  until  the  following 
spring.  Between  these  two  dates,  the  insects  are  constant- 
ly appearing. 

In  the  adult  state  the  sexes  differ  greatly.  The  male  is  a 
moth  with  large,  although  delicate,  wings,  and  is  able  to 
fly  a  considerable  distance.  The  female,  however,  is  wing- 
less, and  is  forced  to  crawl  over  the  surface  of  the  ground 
to  the  trees  upon  which  they  lay  their  eggs.  The  eggs  are 
laid  in  clusters  upon  the  smaller  twigs  and  branches  of  the 
trees.  The  eggs  of  the  fall  cankerworm  are  cylindrical 
and  placed  on  end,  side  by  side,  in  a  compact  cluster. 
Those  of  the  spring  cankerworm  are  oval  in  outline  and 
laid  in  irregular  masses. 

The  fall  cankerworm  is  so  called  because  in  this  species 
the  majority  of  adult  insects  appear  in  the  autumn.  In  the 
case  of  the  spring  cankerworm,  although  some  adults  may 
appear  in  the  autumn,  the  great  majority  appear  in  the 
spring.  As  the  females  are  wingless,  this  species  spreads 
very  slowly.  The  female,  when  it  leaves  its  cocoon,  crawls 
to  the  nearest  tree,  climbs  it  and  lays  her  eggs  upon  it. 
Thus,  almost  the  only  method  of  spreading  the  species  is 
that  of  distributing  the  larvas  by  passing  vehicles  or  other 
means,  as  indicated  above. 

The  methods  of  fighting  this  insect,  most  commonly  em- 
ployed, are  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  wingless  female 
must  climb  up  the  trunk  of  the  tree  in  order  to  lay  her 
eggs.  Various  devices  have  been  invented  to  prevent  the 
female  from  getting  access  to  the  tree.  That  most  com- 
monly used  is  a  band  of  paper  fastened  closely  about  the 
tree  and  smeared  with  some  sticky  substance.  Printers' 
ink  is  most  commonly  used,  as  this  dries  very  slowly.  The 
wingless  female,  in  attempting  to  climb  the  trees,  reaches 
this  band  and  is  unable  to  cross  it.  Most  of  them  become 
stuck  to  it  and  thus  perish.  In  order  to  be  efficient,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  band  should  be  closely  applied  to  the 
trees,  so  that  in  case  females  lay  their  eggs  on  the  trunk 
below  the  band,  the  young  worms  cannot  crawl  under  it, 
and  thus  gain  access  to  the  trees.  It  is  also  important  that 
the  bands  be  placed  upon  the  trees  before  the  insects  begin 
to  emerge  from  their  cocoons,  that  is,  as  early  as  October, 
and  that  the  ink  upon  them  should  be  kept  fresh  through- 
out the  remainder  of  the  season  and  winter,  until  after  the 
insects  have  ceased  emerging  in  the  spring.  This  involves 
so  much  labor,  that  1  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  most 
practicable  way  of  fighting  the  pest  is  to  spray  the  trees 
with  Paris  green  early  in  the  season.  This  should  be  done 
as  soon  as  the  leaves  expand,  so  that  the  young  worms 
may  be  destroyed  before  they  have  done  much  injury.  It 
should  be  remembered,  as  stated  in  a  previous  lecture,  that 
the  foliage  of  the  stone  fruits  is  very  susceptible  to  injury 
by  the  arsenites,  and  hence,  in  the  case  of  peaches,  piur.'-s 
and  like  fruits,  the  Paris  green  should  not  be  used  stronger 
than  one  pound  to  350  gallons  of  water. 
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^ATROfJS  Of  ^E^USBAJMOF^Y. 
Executive  Gommittee  Meeting. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
State  Grange  was  convened  Feb.  12th,  at  the  request  of 
the  Dewey  Publishing  Co.,  who  desired  to  discontinue  ex- 
isting arrangements  for  the  publication  of  a  supplementary 
Grange  edition  of  the  Rural  Press,  unless  larger  patron- 
age or  special  remuneration  could  be  extended  to  meet  the 
necessary  outlay  of  the  same. 

There  not  being  a  full  attendance  of  the  committee,  the 
meeting  was  adjourned  to  Feb.  23d,  when  there  were  pres- 
ent E.  W.  Davis,  Chairman,  Thos.  McConnell,  Geo.  P. 
Loucks  and  B.  F.  Walton,  members,  and  A.  T.  Dewey, 
Sec,  also  visiting  Patrons  1.  C.  Steele,  P.  M.;  D.  Flint, 
P.  M.;  S.  T.  Coulter,  P.  M.;  Wm.  Johnston,  P.  M.;  W. 
L.  Overhiser,  P.  M.;  J.  D.  HuflFman,  Lect.;  A.  P.  Martin 
and  W.  B.  Ewer. 

The  subject  of  an  ofificial  organ  was  discussed,  and  it 
was  resolved  that  the  existing  engagement  with  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  be  discontinued.  The  Rural  Press  will 
publish  its  P.  of  H.  department  in  its  regular  and  entire 
edition,  containing  news  and  matters  of  general  interest  to 
all  Patrons  throughout  the  State,  and  it  will  continue  to  be 
a  medium  of  communication  between  the  Grange  and 
the  public. 

state  grange  canvass. 

The  Executive  Committee  on  Wednesday  devoted  much 
of  its  time  to  planning  for  a  general  canvass  of  the  State, 
and  the  visitation  of  the  officers  of  the  State  Grange,  Past 
Masters  and  Deputy  Lecturers  at  special  meetings,  to  be 
called  by  nearly  all  the  subordinate  Granges  in  the  juris- 
diction. It  is  proposed  in  each  instance  to  hold  a  closed 
meeting,  to  be  opened  in  ample  form  at  10  A.  M.,  unless 
otherwise  arranged.  Open  meetings  will  be  held  on  the 
same  day  at  2  P.  M.,  at  the  discretion  of  each  subordinate 
Grange;  each  Grange,  at  its  first  meeting,  to  discuss  this  mat- 
ter and  appoint  committees,  who  will  arrange  for  music,  make 
proper  announcements  in  the  local  papers  or  otherwise,  and 
attend  to  other  details  necessary  to  make  the  meetings  as 
perfect  a  success  as  possible.  Let  extra  exertions  be  made 
to  notify  all  who  may  be  willing  to  attend  at  both  closed 
and  open  meetings,  and  make  these  meetings  and  their  ob- 
jects and  interests  widely  known. 

The  appointments  are  as  follows: 
E.  W.  Davis,  W.  M.,  S.  T.  Coulter,  P.  M.,  and  Wm. 

Johnston,  P.  M.: 

Roseville  Grange  Monday,  10  a.  m.,  March  7th- 

South  Sutter  (Nicolaus  P.  O.)  Tuesday,  March  8th- 

Wheatland  Wednesday,  10  a.  m.,  March  9th* 

Yuba  City  Thursday,  March  10th- 

North  Butte  Friday,  10  a.  m.,  March  11th- 

Gridley  Saturday,  10  a.  m.,  March  12th- 

Daniel  Flint,  P.  M.,  B.  F.  Walton  and  Hon.  C.  P. 

Berry: 

West  San  Joaquin  Monday,  10  a.  m.,  April  4th. 

Woodbridge  Tuesday,  10  a.  m.,  April  5th. 

Lodi  Wednesday,  10  a.  m.,  April  6th. 

Stockton  Thursday,  10  a.  m.,  April  7th. 

Waterloo  Thursday  evening,  April  7th. 

Lockeford  Friday,  10  a.  m.,  April  8th. 

Washington  Saturday,  10  a.  m.,  April  9th. 

D.  Flint,  P.  M.,  and  S.  T.  Coulter,  P.  M.: 

Alhambra  Monday,  10  a.  m.,  April  11th. 

Valley    Tuesday,  10  a.  m.,  April  12th. 

Danville  Wednesday,  10  a.  m.,  April  13th. 

A.  P.  ROACHE,  W.  O. : 

Temescal  Thursday,  10  a.  m.,  April  14th. 

Eden  Friday,  10  a.  m.,  April  15th. 

Dixon  Saturday,  10  a.  m.,  April  16th. 

J.  D.  Huffman,  Lecturer,  and  W.  L.  Overhiser,  P.  M.: 

Vaca  Valley  Monday,  10  a.  m.,  April  18th. 

Grimes   Wednesday,  10  a.  m.,  April  20th. 

Antelope  Friday,  10  a.  m.,  April  22d. 

Orland!  Saturday,  10  a.  m.,  April  23rd. 

J.  D.Huffman.  W.  L.,  Wm.  Johnston,  P.  M.,W.  L. 
Overhiser,  P.  M.: 

Millville  Monday,  10  a.  m.,  April  25th. 

Anderson,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  10  a.m.,  April  26th  and  27th. 

Red  Bluff  Thursday,  10  a.  m.,  April  28th. 

Nord  Friday,  10  a.m.,  April  29th. 

Chico*  Saturday,  10  a.  m..  April  30th. 

*May  picnic  was  for  one  week.  E.  W.  Davis,  W.  M.,  will  also  attend. 

A.  P.  Roache,  W.  O.,  L  C.  Steele,  P.  M.,  and  J.  D. 
Huffman,  W.  L.  : 

Glen  Ellen  Monday ,'10*a.  m..  May  9th, 

Bennett  Valley  Tuesday,  10  a.  m..  May  10th. 

Petalunia  Wednesday,  10  a.m.,  May  11th. 

Two  Rock  Thursday,  10  a.  m.,  May  12th. 

Sebastopol  Friday,  10  a.  m.,  May  13th. 

Santa  Rosa  Saturday,  10  a.  m..  May  14th. 

J.  D.  Huffman,  W.  L.,  and  Don  Mills: 

Potter  Valley  Monday,  10  a.  m..  May  21st. 

Kibesillah  Tuesday,  10  a.  m..  May  23d. 

J.  V.  Webster,  P.  M.,  L  C.  Steele,  P.  M.,  and  B.  F. 
Walton: 

American  River  Monday,  10  a.  m..  May  16th. 

Enterprise  Tuesday,  10  a.  m..  May  17th. 

Florin  Wednesday,  10  a.  m..  May  18th. 

Elk  Grove  Thursday,  10  a.  m..  May  19th. 

Sacramento  Friday,  10  a.  m.,  May  20th. 

Grass  Valley  Saturday  p.  m..  May  21st. 

A.  P.  Roache,  W.  O.,  and  Hon.  C.  P.  Berry: 

Eureka  Grange  Monday,  10  a.  m..  May  23d. 

Pilot  Hill  Tuesday,  10  a.  m..  May  24th. 

Magnolia..:  Wednesday,  10  a.  m..  May  25th. 

Placorville  Friday,  10  a.  m..  May  27th. 

Plumas  To  be  announced  later  in  .season. 

E.  W.  Davis,  W.  M.,  A.  P.  Roache,  W.  O.,  S.  Good- 
enough,  W.  C. : 

San  .lose  Saturday,  10  a.  m.,  April  2d. 

HolliBter  Monday,  10  a.  m.,  April  4th. 

'■•^  I    Mville  Tuesday,  10  a.  m.,  April  5th. 

 Wednesday,  10  a.  m.,  April  6th. 


B.  F.  Frisbie,  S.  G.  D.,  and  J.  D.  Huffman,  W.  L.: 

Selma  Saturday,  10  a.  m.,  March  5th. 

Tulare  Tuesday,  10  a.  m.,  March  8th. 

California  Thursday,  10  a.  m.,  March  10th. 

Merced  Saturday,  10  a.  m.,  March  12th. 

J.  V.  Webster,  P.  M.,  W.  L.  Overhiser,  P.  M.,  and 
Hon.  Geo.  Steele: 

Carpinteria  Dates  to  be  supplied. 

Arroyo  Grande  Dates  to  be  supplied. 

Creston  Dates  to  be  supplied. 

Paso  Roble.--  Dates  to  be  supplied. 

San  Miguel  Dates  to  be  supplied. 

Bradley  Dates  to  be  supplied. 

San  Antonio  Dates  to  be  supplied. 

San  Lucas  Dates  to  be  supplied. 

To  BE  Supplied  Later: 
Franklin,  Pescadero  and  Plumas. 

Any  changes  rendered  necessary  in  the  above  announce- 
ments, on  account  of  sickness  or  other  cause,  should  be 
communicated  to  the  Secretary  by  letter  or  telegraph  im- 
mediately. 

Done  at  San  Francisco  this  24th  day  of  February,  1892, 
by  order  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  California  State 
Grange. 

A.  T.  Dewey,  Sec'y-  E.  W.  Davis,  Chairman. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  most  important  official  Grange 
canvass  ever  undertaken  in  this  State.  Every  Patron 
should  give  it  earnest  and  active  support  and  secure  rich 
results  in  the  advancement  of  this  sterling,  progressive 
and  beneficial  farmers'  organization. 


The  Master's  Desk. 

E.  W.  DAVIS,  W.  M.  8.  G.  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

Who  will  organize  the  first  Grange  in  California  in  1892  ? 

During  the  next  ninety  days  you  may  expect  some  of  the 
best  Grange  speeches  you  ever  heard.  If  the  Order  does 
not  make  some  progressive  strides,  we — personally  and  col- 
lectively, shall  be  mistaken! 

There  ought  to  be  at  least  twenty-five  new  Granges  or- 
ganized in  this  State  this  year.  There  is  one  dollar  per 
name  for  each  charter  member,  to  those  who  will  send  in  a 
charter  list.  Some  of  our  good  sisters  can  make  more 
money  in  organizing  granges  than  they  can  in  raising  poul- 
try.   Try  it.  Sisters! 

Keep  watch  for  revised  list  of  county  Deputies.  It  will 
soon  be  published! 

California  has  had  a  splendid  rain.  Just  what  was 
needed  !  In  fact  the  "  Doctor  "  had  ordered  it  just  in  the 
nick  of  time.  Now  look  to  the  garden,  the  orchard,  the 
vineyard  and  the  home!  But  don't  forget  the  grange!  While 
everything  about  you  is  growing,  buddmg,  blooming,  don't 
fail  in  your  duty  to  the  grandest  of  all — your  own  subordi- 
nate grange!  Strengthen  all  its  surroundings!  Help  make 
it  the  greatest  power  for  good  in  all  the  neighborhood! 
Work  for  it  in  Faith,  strengthen  your  Hope,  practice 
the  Charity  which  it  teaches  and  reap  the  reward  which, 
in  Fidelity,  it  is  sure  to  bestow. 

Why  don't  we  get  the  figures  from  the  Census  Bureau, 
on  the  subject  of  agriculture.''    Can  you  tell  why  ? 

It  is  claimed  by  Farm  and  Home  that  a  celery  grower  in 
Rhode  Island  netted  the  fabulous  sum  of  $2,084.44  from 
one  acre  of  ground  in  one  season.  100,000  bunches  of 
celery  was  sold.    Does  truck  farming  pay? 

Have  you  noticed  the  fiery  opposition  that  is  being  made 
to  the  Anti-Options  Bill  ?  Do  you  know  the  reason  why 
the  "  Sharps"  are  opposed  to  that  Bill? 

Are  you  satisfied  with  your  home  on  the  farm  ?  If  not, 
why  not?  Tell  us  in  the  Rural!  If  you  think  farm-home- 
life  the  most  honorable,  enjoyable  and  profitable,  please 
tell  us  why! 

Stand  by  the  Grange!  It  is  your  friend!  It  has  a  his- 
tory noted  for  progress,  conservatism,  honesty  and  purity. 
Say  a  word  for  it! 

The  Committee  on  Woman's  Work  means  business 
Help  them  all  you  can,  please. 


J5{aRMERS'  ^^Q^bblANGE. 


Grange  Memorials  to  Congress. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  State  Grange  has  or- 
dered sent  to  every  subordinate  Grange  an  official  circular, 
closing  as  follows  : 

Herewith  you  will  receive  several  memorials  prepared  by  the  Leg- 
islative Committee  of  the  National  Grange,  transmitted  through  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  this  State  Grange 
upon  the  following  bills  for  legislation  in  the  National  Congress,  to 
wit  :  Free  Delivery  of  Mails  in  Rural  Districts;  Pure  Lard  Bill; 
Gambling  in  Farm  Products;  and  Pure  Food  Bill,  and  would  recom- 
mend that  you  appoint  a  committee  to  circulate  the  same  among  the 
Patrons,  farmers  and  others,  and  forward  the  same  to  John  Trimble, 
514  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C.  We  have  performed  much  labor  in 
this  connection,  and  have  incurred  considerable  expense  in  the 
matter,  all  of  which  will  be  wasted  unless  the  subordinate  Granges, 
promptly  respond. 

By  order  of  Executive  Committee, 

A.  T.  Dewey,  Sec'y.  E.  W.  Davis,  Chairman. 


Patrons'  Reliet  Association. 

G.  P.  Loucks  introduced  the  following,  which  was 
adopted: 

Whereas,  the  Patrons'  Relief  Association  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
has  lately  been  duly  instituted  in  accordance  with  the  resolution  of 
authority  adopted  at  the  last  session  of  the  State  Grange,  therefore 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  officers  and  deputy  lecturers  of  the  State  Grange 
of  California  be  recommended  to  use  all  reasonable  efforts  to  advance 
the  thorough  organization  of  said  association  throughout  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  State. 

S.  H.  Jackman  and  J.  R.  Denman,  Masters  of  Sacra- 
mento and  Two  Rock  Granges,  respectively,  were  in  S.  F, 
Feb.  24th. 


The  St.  Louis  Indastrial  Convention. 

Judging  from  the  Associated  Press  dispatches  the  gather- 
ing at  the  St.  Louis  Industrial  Convention  this  week  was 
an  immense  one.  On  Sunday  evening,  Feb.  21,  a  monster 
meeting  was  held  at  which  Rev.  de  la  Matyr  of  Ohio 
preached.  Some  6000  farmers  and  /working  men  were 
present.  On  the  same  evening  the  California  delegation  to 
the  Convention  adopted  the  following  resolution,  which 
will  create  somewhat  of  a  sensation  in  political  circles  : 

Whereas,  There  are  certain  parties  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis  boom- 
ing Leiand  Stanford  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States  : 

Resolved.  That  the  delegates  from  California  emphatically  declare 
that  the  people  of  California  are  not  looking  for  a  Caesar,  a  Cromwell, 
a  railroad  monopolist,  nor  a  millionaire,  but  rather  for  a  Cincinnatus, 
and  when  he  is  found  we  will  know  him  by  the  character  he  bears  and 
the  work  he  has  done. 

It  was  developed  also,  that  numbers  of  persons  were  in 
St.  Louis  working  in  Senator  Stanford's  behalf.  The  idea 
was  that  should  the  Californian  be  made  the  third  party's 
standard-bearer  he  would  stand  a  chance  of  indorsement  in 
the  other  national  bodies  later  on. 

Before  Benjamin  Terrill  of  Texas  called  the  meeting  to 
order  the  big  hall  was  lively  with  discussions.  The  Nation- 
al Committee  of  the  People's  party,  sixty-nine  of  the  biggest 
guns  of  the  political  army,  was  gathered  on  the  stage  of  the 
Music  Hall,  and  the  main  body  of  the  hall  and  galleries 
were  filled  with  groups  of  delegates  and  spectators. 

Chairman  Taubeneck  was  authorized  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  ten  to  canvass  for  funds. 

The  committee  was  having  a  hot  wrangle  as  to  whether 
it  should  record  itself  as  ordering  the  arrangements  made 
for  a  national  nominating  convention  when  a  halt  was  de- 
manded by  Marion  Cannon,  president  of  the  California 
Farmer's  Alliance,  and  it  was  decided  before  doing  any- 
thing further  to  wait  the  action  of  the  convention.  If  that 
body  decided  to  take  action  looking  to  the  nomination  of  a 
presidential  candidate  the  People's  party  would  go  ahead 
on  its  own  hook  immediately. 

At  2:25  p.  M.  Terrill  called  the  convention  to  order  without 
the  formality  of  an  address.  The  proceedings  were  opened 
with  prayer  by  Rev.  Mr.  Basher  of  Millageville,  111.  Miss 
Alice  Mitchell  of  the  National  Woman's  Alliance  sang 
"The  Star-Spangled  Banner"  and  the  audience  joined  in 
the  chorus. 

President  Polk  of  the  National  Alliance  was  introduced 
by  Terrill. 

President  Polk  said  that  the  farmers  had  assembled  here 
to  perform  a  solemn  and  responsible  duty.  On  Wall  street 
and  the  boards  of  trade  money  was  i yi  per  cent.  In  many 
small  towns  in  the  West  money  was  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 
This  had  to  be  righted.  The  farmers  paid  over  ^o  per  cent 
of  the  taxes,  and  if  money  can  be  borrowed  in  New  York 
on  cotton  and  wheat  at  i  Yz  per  cent,  why  cannot  the  same 
thing  be  done  in  the  West  ?  He  computed  the  gain  in 
wealth  of  the  New  England  States  as  compared  with  the 
producing  States  of  the  West  and  South  as  five  to  one  of 
the  former  against  the  latter.  He  entered  a  solemn  protest 
against  these  unequal  conditions.  In  closing.  Polk  said  : 
"We  want  relief,  we  demand  relief,  and  I  repeat  now  what 
I  have  repeated  from  Maine  to  California,  we  must  have 
relief  if  we  have  to  wipe  the  old  parties  from  the  face  of  the 
earth." 

President  Polk  was  followed  by  Powderly  and  Ignatius 
Donnelly,  both  of  whom  made  addresses. 

Marion  Cannon  of  California  was  selected  for  temporary 
chairman,  and  Messrs.  Steele  of  Illinois  and  Hayes  of 
Pennsylvania  as  temporary  secretaries. 

On  Tuesday  there  was  more  or  less  confusion  attending 
the  permanent  organization.  The  report  of  the  committee 
on  credentials  recommended  the  seating  of  246  delegates 
from  the  Farmers'  Alliance,  53  Farmers'  Mutual  Benevo- 
lent Association,  82  Knights  of  Labor,  97  National  Farm- 
ers' Alliance,  25  National  Citizens'  Alliance,  97  Colored 
Farmers'  Mutual  Benevolent  Association,  27  National  Citi- 
zens' Independent  Alliance,  63  Patrons  of  Industry,  25 
Patrons  of  Husbandry,  a  total  of  677.  The  Farmers'  Alli- 
ance was  given  25  delegates-at-large,  and  thirteen  minor 
detached  organizations  and  individuals  were  given  repre- 
sentation of  58. 

Ignatius  Donnelly  moved  an  amendment  that  Miss 
Frances  Willard,  Lady  Somerset,  Clara  Hoffman  and  F. 
H.  Ingalls  be  seated  as  delegates  representing  the  Na- 
tional Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union.  Both 
amendments  and  the  report  were  adopted. 

President  Polk  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance  was  elected  per- 
manent chairman.  ^ 

Miss  Frances  Wmard  and  Ben  Terrill  of  Texas  were 
elected  vice-presidents. 

John  W.  Hayes  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  was  made  sec- 
retary, and  Warwick,  a  colored  delegate  from  Virginia,  as- 
sistant secretary. 

The  platform  committee  was  a  very  large  one  and  chosen 
with  some  difficulty. 

Then  Willetts,  National  Lecturer  of  the  Farmers'  Alli- 
ance, moved  that  the  convention  demand  the  passage  of 
the  subtreasury  bill,  as  a  means  of  relief  for  the  people,  in- 
stead of  petitioning  Congress  to  enact  the  proposed  antiop- 
tion  law.  The  lecturer  for  the  Knights  of  Labor  moved  to 
lay  Willetts'  motion  on  the  table,  and  this  was  done. 

Kelly  of  Kansas  offered  a  resolution  that  the  appropri- 
ation bill  pending  in  Congress  for  a  permanent  census  bu- 
reau be  indorsed,  if  provision  is  made  for  continuing  the 
investigation  of  farm  mortgages  as  a  permanent  part  of  the 
work  of  the  bureau.  This  was  carried  by  an  emphatic  vote. 

A  resolution  asking  Congress  to  pass  a  bill  for  the  free 
and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  was  set  aside  until  the  com- 
mittee on  platform  could  report.  The  convention  is  still  in 
session  as  we  go  to  press. 


A  pure  man  or  woman  is  not  any  more  tarnished  by  the 
tongue  of  Slander  than  is  pure  gold  tarnished  by  the  heat 
of  the. furnace! 
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Jerry  Simpson  at  Work. 

His  Bill  to  Promote  and  Encourage 
Agriculture. 
Hon.  Jerry  Simpson  has  introduced  in 
Congress  the  following  bill  which  represents 
nearly,  if  not  fully,  the  principles  of  govern- 
ment loans  and  land  as  laid  down  in  the 
Ocala  demands.  It  aims  to  protect  the 
homestead  and  can  not  be  made  to  serve  the 
speculator  or  large  land  holder.  The 
amount  of  loan  and  number  of  acres  are 
limited : 

A  bill  to  provide  for  the  relief  of  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  and  to  promote  and  en- 
courage agriculture. 

Whbrbas,  The  agricultural  interesta  of  the  country  are 
now  greatly  depressed,  end  consequently  the  farmers, 
farm  laborers  and  those  dependent  upon  tbem  are  im- 
poverished, and  tbe  present  tiaancial  and  economic  con- 
ditions ate  such  that  many  crops  are  grown  at  an  actual 
loss,  compelling  the  farm  owners  to  mortgage  their 
homes  and  farms  to  greedy  usurers  at  exorbitant  rates 
of  interest,  and  many  of  their  homes  are  passing  into  the 
hands  of  great  landed  proprietors  or  financial  corpora- 
tions; and 

Wherbab,  It  is  the  duty  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  the  law  makers  of  the  nation,  to  recognize  exist- 
ing conditions  and  to  provide  remedies  for  existing  evils; 
and 

Whbbbas,  Immediate  action  is  demanded  to  alleviate 
this  depressed  condition  and  give  prompt  relief  to  the 
agricultural  classes,  besides  providmg  for  the  encourage- 
ment, greater  development,  and  future  prosperity  of 
that  great  industry:  Therefore  be  it  enacted  by  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  that  any  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States,  or  any  person  who  has  declared 
the  intention  of  becoming  a  citizsn,  who  owns  and  re- 
sides upon  any  tract  of  l>nd  containing  not  less  than  10 
and  not  more  than  320  acres  of  land,  and  who  has  at 
least  one-half  of  said  tract  of  land  in  actual  cultivation, 
shall  be  entit  ed  to  apply  for  and  receive  from  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  a  loan,  in  amount  not  to  exceed 
one-half  the  asssessed  /alue  of  said  tract  of  laud  and  the 
improvements  thereon. 

Sec.  2.  That  all  loans  under  this  act  shall  be  for  a 
period  of  not  lees  than  five  nor  mora  than  ten  years,  at 
tbe  option  of  the  borrower,  and  shall  bear  interest  at 
the  rate  of  two  per  centum  per  annum  from  the  date  of 
the  loan. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  establish  in  his  department  a 
"  bureau  of  loans,"  to  be  under  the  charge  and  direction 
of  a  Commissioner  of  Loans,  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  by  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
and  who  shall  receive  a  salary  of  five  thousand  dollars 
per  annum.  Said  bureau  shall  have  charge,  under  the 
Secretary,  of  all  business  relating  to  the  loans  herein 
provided. 

Sic.  4.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
cause  to  be  prepared  by  the  law  officers  of  his  depart- 
ment a  blank  form  of  mortgage,  with  instructions  as  to 
the  proper  manner  of  filling  the  tlanks  in  said  form. 
Said  mo  tgage  ehall  contain  a  clause  binding  a  mort- 
gagor to  keep  the  land  mortgaged  free  from  all  claims 
for  taxes,  and  the  imrrovements  Insured  in  some  re- 
sponsible compa-iy  for  the  protactlon  of  the  Government. 
Tbe  Secretary  shall  also  have  prepared  such  other  blanks 
as  may  be  required  under  this  act. 

Sec  5.  That  the  President  shall  appoint,  upon  the 
recommendation  ef  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  a  loan 
agent  for  each  congressional  district  of  the  United 
States,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  agricultural  lands. 
Said  loan  agent  shall  be  an  actual  resident  and  qualified 
voter  in  the  dig'rict  for  whicb  he  is  appointed,  and 
shall  receive  a  salary  of  two  thousand,  five  hundred  dol- 
lars per  annum  and  necessary  traveling  expenses,  and 
shall  give  a  eood  and  sufficient  bond  for  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  his  daties 

S«o.  6,  That  upon  the  receipt  of  any  application  for 
a  loan,  as  provided  for  in  this  act,  said  application  shall 
at  once  be  transmitted  to  tbe  loan  agent  for  the  con- 
gressional district  within  which  the  applicant  resides, 
and  said  agent  bhall  be  supplied  with  copies  of  the  blank 
form  of  mortgage  as  provided  for  in  this  act 

Sec.  7.  That  it  shall  be  tbe  duty  of  said  loan  agent, 
upon  the  receipt  of  any  application,  as  herein  provided, 
to  examine  into  the  title  and  assessed  valuation  of  the 
tract  of  land  upon  which  the  loan  is  asked,  for  which 
purpose  there  shall  be  furni^'hed  him  an  abstract  of  the 
title  from  the  proper  recording  c  tfioer  of  the  county  in 
which  the  land  is  situated,  and  a  copy  of  the  last  two 
preceding  assessments,  and  a  certificate  of  the  actual 
residence  and  cultivUion  required  by  this  act.  The  fee 
for  obtaining  Slid  abstract  and  certificate  shall  be  paid 
by  tbe  owner  of  said  land. 

Sic.  8  That  when  said  loan  agent  shall  be  satisfied 
that  the  title  to  the  land  upon  which  the  loan  is  asked 
Is  in  the  applicant,  free  from  all  incumbrances,  »nd  that 
the  applicant  is  an  actual  bona  fide  resident  thereon  and 
cultivator  thereof,  he  ehall  ascertain  from  the  two  last 
as«<8sm;:nts  the  maximum  amount  that  can  be  loaned 
tiiereon  umler  the  provitiDns  of  this  act,  and  shall  then 
prepare  in  duplicate,  two  of  the  mortgage  blanks  herein 
provided  f  jr,  and  have  the  same  executed  by  the  appli- 
cant before  some  duly  qualified  officer.  One  copy  of  said 
mortgage  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  commissioner  of 
loans,  and  he  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  placed  on  file 
and  recorded  in  the  bureau  of  loans,  and  (he  other  copy 
shall  be  filed  and  recorded  in  the  proper  office  in  the 
count;  where  said  land  is  s'tuated,  said  record  to  be 
mide  at  the  expense  of  the  mortgagor. 

Sec.  9.  That  upon  the  receipt  of  any  mortgage  as 
hereinbefore  provided  the  commissioner  of  loans  shall 
immediately  draw  his  warrant  for  the  payment  of  the 
turn  named  in  sild  mortgage,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
treasury  not  otherwise  ap  propriated,  and  a  draft  for  the 
Mroe,  payable  in  coin  certificate,  legal  tender  notes,  or 
other  lawfnl  currency,  s-  all  be  sent  to  the  mortgagor, 
j  Hic.  10.  That  the  interest  on  all  loans  made  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  paid  annually  at  the 
cjffflee  (f  the  loan  ageat  for  the  district,  and  he  shall 
transmit  the  same  to  the  Treasurer  of  tbe  United  States. 
Ijhe  failure  to  pay  interest  for  two  coneec-utive  years  shall 
eintitle  the  government  to  foreclose,  and  all  proceedings 
tor  foreclosure  shall  be  attended  to  by  the  loan  agent 
a(nd  (;ondacted  according  to  the  form  of  procedure  in 
d\i8tr1ct  where  the  loao  is  made,  and  all  lands  reverting 
t<w  the  government  by  foreclosure  shall  be  added  to  the 
pmbllc  domain  and  held  for  sale  to  actual  settlers  at  the 
arnouot  loaned  thereon,  with  tan  per  centum  added 
thlereunto. 

sjiiM;.  11.  That  t  )  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  tarry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  act  be  is  au- 
thurlzed  and  directed  to  issue,  as  fast  as  may  be  re- 
qasred,  In  denornif.ations  of  one,  two,  five,  ten,  twenty, 
unv  fifty  dollars.  United  i^tates  notes  of  full  legal-tender 
valjue,  to  any  amount  neccsiry  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
melnt  cf  all  loan  contracts  that  may  come  under  this  act, 
wh'jch  certificates  or  niteo,  when  Istued,  are  hereby  ap- 
pri^priated  for  the  purp')se  of  loans  npon  farm  mort- 
g»t*i>,  raid  note")  shall  he  a  full  legal  tender  for  all  debt), 
public  and  private,  except  such  national  obligations  as 
majr  he,  at  the  passage  of  this  act,  specifically  made  pay- 
ahife  in  ';oin 

Hfi/,.  12.  That  all  laws  and  parts  of  laws  in  eonfllot 
witti  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

^ftiu,.  IS,  That  this  act  shall  lake  eflect  trorn  and  after 
its'  passaj(e. 


Proceedings  of  the  Fresno  Convention. 

The  general  convention  of  fruit  producers, 
the  first  steps  for  the  assembly  of  which 
were  taken  by  the  Fresno  Farmers'  Institute, 
at  its  meeting  at  Fowler,  was  held  in  Fresno 
last  week  Thursday  and  Friday.  As  has 
already  been  stated,  the  meeting  was  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Board  of 
Horticulture,  and  will,  we  presume,  be  in- 
cluded in  the  series  of  excellent  meetings 
held  by  the  Board. 

The  sessions  began  in  Armory  Hall  at  lo 
A.  M.,  on  Feb.  i8.  Vice-President  L.  W. 
Buck,  of  the  State  Board,  was  Chairman  ; 
D.  M.  Pyle,  of  Kern,  and  J.  H.  La  Rue,  of 
Fresno  county  were  Vice-Presidents  and  B. 
M.  Lelong,  Secretary. 

OPENING  ADDRESS, 

Chairman  Buck,  in  opening  the  meeting, 
delivered  the  following  addftss  : 

Fellow  Citizens — In  November  last  a  State  con- 
vention of  fruit  growers  was  held  at  Marysville,  and 
among  other  matters  discussed  was  tbe  subject  of  a 
plan  for  the  profitable  disposition  of  our  dried  fruits. 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  devise  ways  and 
means  through  which  an  organization  might  be 
effected,  composed  of  N,  H.  Motheral  of  Tulare,  P. 
W.  Butler  of  Placer,  D.  Lubin  of  Sacramento,  John 
Markeley  of  Sonoma,  and  G.  M.  Gray  of  Butte. 
This  committee  has  been  actively  at  work,  and  at 
its  request  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture  has 
called  this  convention,  representing  as  it  does  the 
chief  industry  and  the  leading  fruit  sections  of  the 
State,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  advisability 
of  organizing  into  one  organization  to  better  control 
and  market  their  products,  and  such  other  business 
as  may  come  before  the  meeting. 

For  years  the  fruit  interests  of  this  State  have  been 
jeopardized  by  the  extortionate  freight  rate  charged 
by  the  railroads,  and  by  the  too  frequently  unscru- 
pulous dealings  of  middlemen  who  have  had  the 
handling  of  the  fruit  product.  The  fruit  producers 
have  been  made  to  suffer  from  a  most  unfortunate 
competition,  which  has  antagonized  growers  and  re- 
duced profits  to  a  disastrous  minimum.  A  traffic 
association  has  been  formed  with  headquarters  at 
San  Francisco,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will 
aid  us  in  this  movement  and  for  securing  proper 
concessions. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  Marysville  con- 
vention, by  a  unanimous  vote,  requesting  the  South- 
ern Pacific  to  so  reduce  the  rates  on  fruit  products 
as  would  encourage  the  producers  in  their  disposi- 
tion, and  thus  increase  a  demand  for  all  fruit  pro- 
ducts. We  have  received  an  answer  in  which  the 
company  says  that  a  meeting  of  the  different  roads 
will  be  held  in  April,  and  that  the  subject  matter 
will  be  considered  then.  We  should  lose  no  time 
in  adopting  such  measures  and  persist  in  our  de- 
mands for  cheaper  rates  till  we  secure  the  desired 
result. 

The  transportation  companies  have  thus  far  been 
very  short-sighted  in  not  aiding  the  producers  by 
giving  them  a  rate  reasonable  enough  to  insure  them 
a  profitable  return  for  their  products,  and  thereby 
aid  in  the  general  prosperity  of  the  State.  They 
have  always  been  of  the  opinion  that  it  pays  them 
better  to  handle  our  products  at  higher  rates  and 
thereby  limit  the  production  and  a  demand  for  it, 
than  an  increased  production  at  cheaper  rales. 
Neither  can  they  be  made  to  see  the  rapid  strides 
and  growth  of  our  industry,  which  is  being  impeded 
by  the  exorbitant  rates  charged. 

Withdraw  the  horticultural  industry  from  the 
maintenance  of  all  transportation  companies  and  in 
five  years  they  would  go  into  bankruptcy.  Exor- 
bitant rates  have  unfortunately  caused  fruits  in  some 
years  to  sell  at  higher  prices  than  consumers  could 
well  afford  to  pay,  and  in  a  year  of  increased  pro- 
duction prices  have  necessarily  ruled  Jow,  and  after 
the  transportation  bills  have  been  paid  the  pro- 
ducer's share  has  been  very  meagre. 

You,  as  producers,  must  now  put  your  energies 
together  to  remedy  this  evil,  which  may  in  a  meas- 
ure be  attributed  to  the  producer's  fault  in  not  fore- 
seeing and  acting  at  the  proper  time.  Yet  this  fault 
cannot  be  altogether  attributed  to  them,  but  to  the 
lack  of  encouragement  by  transportation  companies 
and  also  by  lack  of  cooperation  and  tbe  faulty 
methods  at  hand  for  the  profitable  disposition  of 
their  products. 

There  have  been  various  attempts  to  remedy  the 
evil  and  notwithstanding  the  perceptible  progress 
made,  there  still  remains  yet  much  to  do  to  attain 
the  results  aimed  at.  Whatever  course  you  may 
pursue,  it  should  be  with  the  aim  to  remove  the  cause 
of  adverse  conditions  and  to  be  no  longer  at  the 
mercy  of  transportation  corporations  and  middle- 
men. 

AN  ORGANIZATION  PROPOSED. 
The  first  work  taken  up  was  a  discussion 
of  the  advisability  of  organizing  a  State  Co- 
operative association.  Just  how  this  was  to 
be  done,  called  forth  various  opinions.  A 
resolution,  in  the  following  language,  was 
given: 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  the  forming  of  a 
State  Fruit  Growers'  Cooperative  organization,  in- 
corporated under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  California, 
and  that  branches  be  located  where  needed;  also  the 
establishment  of  a  fruit  exchange  at  some  central 
point. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  resolution,  Mr. 
Motheral  spoke  ably,  and  pointed  out  what 
was  needed,  but  did  not  know,  and  said  he 
did  not  care,  how  it  was  done,  just  so  it  was 
done.  He  said  that  unless  some  better  mode 
of  marketing  the  fruit  be  brought  about,  the 
fruit  growers  would  have  to  go  out  of  the 
business.  The  sharks,  he  said,  are  getting 
the  profit  for  carrying  the  produce  to  market. 
There  must  be  some  center,  some  power  that 
can  combat  and  contend  against  the  organi- 
zations which  oppose  the  fruit  men. 


There  were  several  others  who  spoke  in 
various  parts  of  the  hall,  indorsing  what  Mr. 
Motheral  said. 

J.  H.  Harding  of  Oleander  read  a  paper, 
in  which  he  said  that  the  thing  most  need- 
ful was  some  means  for  closing  up  the  gap 
between  the  producer  and  the  consumer — 
to  change  fruit  and  raisins  from  luxuries  to 
necessities. 

The  proceedings  began  to  show  that  some 
local  issues  were  becoming  prominent,  and 
speeches  were  made  by  John  S.  Dore,  the 
chairman,  and  others,  restating  the  great  is- 
sue, which  should  not  be  obscured. 

Mr.  Motheral,  at  this  point,  ofTered  the 
following,  in  lieu  of  what  had  gone  before 
on  the  subject: 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  eleven  be  appoint- 
ed to  formulate  a  plan,  in  conformity  with  the  plan 
of  the  committee,  for  effecting  a  State  organization 
of  fruit  growers. 

This  motion  was  carried,  and  the  commit- 
tee was  appointed  as  follows: 

N.  W.  Motheral,  Hanford;  D.  M.  Pyle, 
Bakersfield;  D.  Lubin,  Sacramento;  Mr. 
Baker,  Tulare  county;  Alex.  Gordon,  Fres- 
no; John  S.  Dore,  Oleander;  Mr.  Veter,  B. 
N.  Rowley,  Mr.  Agee  of  Solano,  and  P.  W. 
Butler  of  Placer. 

PENDING  THE  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE, 

Other  subjects  were  taken  up.  Chairman 
L.  W.  Buck  stated  that  it  had  been  re- 
quested that  the  roll  of  counties  be  called  to 
see  how  many  were  represented.  It  was 
found  that  Los  Angeles,  Kern,  Sonoma, 
Sacramento,  Santa  Clara,  San  Francisco, 
Butte,  Alameda,  Tulare,  Sutter,  Merced, 
San  Joaquin,  Solano,  had  each,  one  or  more 
delegates. 

Captain  Norris  being  called  upon  said 
that  there  was  one  matter  he  would  like  to 
bring  before  the  convention — the  taxation  of 
fruit  trees  and  vines.  After  discussion  by 
several  members,  Mr.  Block  offered  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that 
a  constitutional  amendment  should  be  submitted, 
exempting  trees  and  vines  from  taxation,  and  that 
the  men  to  be  elected  to  future  legislatures  be  re- 
quired to  pledge  themselves  to  vote  for  such  an 
amendment. 

The  motion  was  carried.  Further  subjects 
being  brought  up  for  consideration,  Mr. 
Briggs  spoke  of  the  mistake  there  was  a 
possibility  of  making  in  describing  the  diffi- 
culties and  discouragements  of  the  situation, 
lest  we  should  deter  immigration  and  injure 
ourselves  abroad. 

Mr.  Block  of  the  State  Board  of  Horti- 
culture, a  man  who  has  grown  gray  in  the 
work  of  fruit-raising  and  shipping,  spoke 
most  earnestly  on  the  subject,  showing  how 
necessary  it  was  that  the  truth  should  be 
given.  We  do  not  want  a  disappointed  peo- 
ple who  are  not  prospering,  he  said;  it  was 
that  state  of  things  that  brought  on  anarchy 
and  crime. 

Mr.  Gray  of  Chico  made  the  speech  of  the 
day,  showing  dispassionately  and  logically 
the  condition  of  the  fruit  farmer;  that  it  was 
not  C.11  bad,  that  the  production  was  great 
and  the  sureness  of  the  crop  to  be  depended 
on;  but  the  marketing  was  so  badly  misman- 
aged that  financial  distress  and  discourage- 
ment was  taking  the  place  of  hope  and  pros- 
perity, and  the  large  crowd  present  was  a 
silent  argument  that  the  vital  interests  of  the 
people  were  involved. 

THE  COMMITTEES  REPORT. 

The  committee  appointed  at  the  session 
being  ready  to  report,  Mr.  C.  J.  Berry,  sec- 
retary of  the  committee,  read  the  following: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  this  Convention — 
Your  committee  begs  leave  to  make  the  following 
report: 

The  fruit  growers  of  the  State  of  California  in 
convention  assembled  hereby 

Resolve,  To  form  a  Fruit  Producers'  Associa- 
tion, and  that  a  fruit  exchange  be  opened  at  some 
central  location  in  this  State,  or  elsewhere,  with 
branches  where  necessary;  and  that  a  corporation 
be  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia, said  corporation  to  be  known  as  "Tbe  Fruit 
Producer's  Association  of  California." 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  eleven  be  appoin- 
ted by  the  chairman  to  effect  this  organization. 

Resolved,  That  a  stock  subscription  be  opened, 
and  we  invite  this  subscription  at  once. 

Resolved,  That  the  capital  stock  of  this  corpora- 
tion shall  be  $250,000  and  that  each  share  shall  be 
$1,  and  the  subscription  of  stock  shall  be  limited  to 
one  share  for  each  acre  of  trees  and  vines  owned. 

D.  Lubin,  Chairman, 

Mr,  Harding  moved  that  the  convention 
accept  the  report.  This  motion  was  carried. 
He  next  made  a  motion  that  each  article  be 
discussed  seriatim  before  being  adopted. 

Mr.  Motheral  asked  that  David  Lubin, 
chairman  of  the  committee,  be  asked  to 
offer  some  explanations  of  the  work  of  the 
committee,  which  he  did  in  a  lucid  and  con- 
vincing manner. 

Dilatory  speeches  were  made  by  some, 
but  they  produced  no  impression. 

J.  S.  Dore  replied  with  a  brief  but  em- 
phatic speech  that  showed  the  danger  of 
delay,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  Motheral 
and  T.  C.  White,  who  spoke  plainly  upon 


the  immense  labor  in  calling  together  such 
a  body  of  people  as  had  now  gathered  from 
all  over  this  State  for  this  purpose. 

The  motion  was  then  put  and  carried  with 
but  one  dissenting  vote. 

In  accordance  with  a  clause  of  the  report 
the  permanent  committee  was  appointed  as 
follows: 

N.  W.  Motheral,  of  Hanford,  chairman; 
C.  C.  Agee  of  Solano,  J.  S.  Dore  and 
Alex  Gordon  of  Fresno,  D.  M.  Pyle  of 
Bakersfield,  T.  C.  White  and  J.  H.  Hard- 
ing of  Fresno,  Joseph  Routier  of  Sacramen- 
to, H.  P.  Stabler  of  Sutter,  C.  F.  Wyer  of 
Solano. 

This  committee  was  given  power  to  fill 
vacancies.  The  former  committee  was  then 
discharged. 

A  motion  was  carried  to  adopt  a  resolu- 
tion to  the  effect  that  the  convention  ask 
for  a  reduction,  from  the  railroad,  of  the  rate 
on  fruit  of  at  least  25  per  cent. 

The  executive  committee  being  ready  to 
organize,  the  convention,  which  had  be«i 
the  matter  of  so  much  interest  to  the 
entire  State,  was  adjourned  sine  die. 

The  officers  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Fruit  Producers'  Association  are  N. 
W.  Motheral,  chairman,  D.  M.  Pyle,  sec- 
retary. This  committee  proceeded  with  its 
work  immediately  upon  the  adjournment  of 
the  convention  and  prepared  the  following 
outline  of  an  organization  which  will  be 
published  as  a  special 

ADDRESS     TO    THE     FRUIT   GROWERS  OF 
CALIFORNIA. 

The  horticulturists  and  vineyardists  of  this  State  ate 
in  a  condition  which,  if  continued,  will  seriously 
affect  tbe  prosperity  of  their  vocations.  The  soil 
yields  abundantly,  and  the  ultimate  receipts  of 
prices  paid  by  the  consumer  would  seem  to  warrant 
a  remuneration  for  the  toil  of  and  the  capital  inves- 
ted by  the  producer.  But  between  the  producer  and 
the  consumer  the  values  are,  in  the  main,  absorbed 
by  high  rates  of  transportation  and  the  handling  of 
our  products  by  many  persons. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  producers  come  in  imme- 
diate relation  with  those  who  buy  their  fruits,  and  by 
such  means  provide  that  the  profits  heretofore  real- 
ized by  others  shall  be  retained  by  those  who,  in  all 
justice,  are  entitled  to  them.  The  time  has  come 
when  organization  is  necessary. 

It  is  proposed  to  form  a  corporation  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  marketing  the 
fruit  product  of  shareholders.  The  details  of  the 
work  will  be  provided  for  by  the  shareholders  here- 
after. The  company  will  receive  the  fruit,  provide 
agencies  for  its  sale  and  distribute  it  to  such  points 
as  the  exigencies  of  the  market  may  demand,  to  the 
end  to  prevent  a  surplus  in  the  market  and  the 
producers  from  being  their  own  competitors.  It  can 
in  a  great  measure  fix  the  price  of  fruit,  and  by 
being  a  compact  body  and  speaking  for  the  fruit 
growers  obtain  concessions  in  the  rates  of  transpor- 
tation which  individuals  cannot  do.  It  can  also 
aid  in  establishing  a  uniform  grade  of  fruit  and  a 
uniform  method  of  preparing  for  the  market,  a  most 
important  factor  in  obtaining  the  best  fruits. 

Each  producer  by  himself  is  weak;  together  he  and 
his  brethren  are  strong. 

This  is  the  opportune  moment  for  action  and  we 
appeal  to  the  fruit  producers  of  California  to  unite 
for  once  in  a  hearty  support  of  this  effort  to  better 
their  condition. 

The  powers  and  objects  are  set  out  as  above  as 
follows,  which,  of  course,  may  be  more  or  less  modi- 
fied so  soon  as  the  corporation  is  formed  to  meet  the 
views  of  the  stockholders. 

The  capital  stock  shall  be  $1,000,000  and  shares 
of  the  value  of  $i  for  each  share. 

Tbe  first  payment  shall  be  10  per  cent,  of  the  value 
of  each  share,  and  other  payments  as  the  directors 
may  determine. 

The  amount  of  stock  to  be  taken  by  each  share- 
holder shall  be  based  upon  the  acreage  of  trees  or 
vines  in  bearing  condition  owned,  or  the  acreage  of 
production  owned  by  him  when  the  land  is  owned 
by  another. 

Each  share  of  stock  shall  represent  one  acre  of 
bearing  trees  or  vines. 

Each  member  shall  ship  or  provide  for  the  han- 
dling, by  the  corporation,  of  all  the  product  of  the 
acreage  represented  by  his  stock,  except  otherwise 
by  the  consent  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
company. 

The  place  of  business  shall  be   , 

The  Board  of  Directors  shall  t)e  composed  of 
eleven  members  of  the  corporation. 

No  one  shall  be  a  stockholder  unless  he  be  a  fruit 
grower,  and  when  any  number  of  fruit  growers  are 
incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  and 
marketing  their  fruits,  such  corporation  may  be- 
come a  shareholder  to  the  number  of  shares  repre- 
sented by  the  acreage  of  fruit  of  each  shareholder. 

Please  sign  the  following  subscription  and  return 
the  pro=;pectus  and  subscription  list, 

N.  W.  Motheral,  Hanford;  C.  F,  Wyer,  Winters; 
C.  C.  Agee,  Winters;  John  S.  Dore,  Fresno;  Alex 
Gordon,  Fresno;  D.  M.  Pyle,  Bakersfield,  T.  C. 
White,  Fresno;  J.  Routier,  Sacramento;  C,  J. 
Berry,  Tulare;  J.  H.  Harding,  Fresno;  H.  P.  Stab- 
ler, Yuba  city,  committee. 

The  plan  of  the  subscription  is  as  follows: 

The  undersigned,  each  for  himself,  subscribe  the 
number  of  shares  noted  opposite  our  respective 
names,  to  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation  referred 
to  in  the  foregoing  prospectus  to  be  hereafter 
formed;  and  we  agree  to  pay  the  first  payment  of 
10  per  cent  of  the  par  value  of  our  slock  into  the 
hands  of  the  treasurer  of  said  corporation  upon  the 
the  completion  of  tbe  corporation  and  published 
notice  of  the  call  for  the  same;  and  the  remainder 
as  may  be  called  for  by  the  corporation. 

Having  completed  the  work  before  tbem,  the 
committee  adjourned  to  meet  March  4,  at  which 
time  a  call  will  be  issued  for  a  convention  to  meet 
at  an  early  day.  The  widest  publicity  will  be 
given  10  the  plan  as  it  is  outlined,  and  when  tbe 
convention  gets  together  a  permanent  organization 
will  no  doubt  be  effected,  and  the  plan  can  bf  out 
'  into  operation  in  time  to  handle  this  year's  crop. 
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Wliittier's  Birthday. 

John  Greenleaf  Whittier's  84th  birthday,  at  Newburyport, 
last  month,  was  a  most  interesting  occasion.  The  poet,  in 
the  hospitable  Quaker  home  of  Joseph  Cartland,his  cousin, 
wandered  here^nd  there  about  the  room,  greeting  every 
guest  informally  and  pleasantly.  The  parlor  of  the  house 
was  filled  with  cut  flowers  and  birthday  gifts  from  loving 
friends.  Among  other  graceful  gifts  was  an  exquisite  bas- 
ket of  84  English  violets,  from  the  loving  hands  of  Mrs.  D. 
Lothrop  ("  Margaret  Sidney  ")•  The  poet  greeted  all  cor- 
dially. He  reads  but  little  of  late.  He  noticed  in  a  partic- 
ular way  on  this  occasion  only  the  tribute  of  Rev.  M.J. 
Savage  and  the  poem  by  "Margaret  Sidney"  (Mrs.  D. 
Lothrop),  which  we  give  as  follows.  Margaret  Sidney's 
poem  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Whittier's  "  Slave  Songs," 
which  voiced  New  England's  protest  against  slavery,  so 
much  admired  in  this  same  edition. 

JOHN  GREENLEAF  WHITTIER. 
1807-189I. 
I. 

To  be  near  the  heart  of  Christ 

Was  his  creed;  ' 
White  as  truth  the  life 

That  all  men  may  read; 
Strengthful  of  soul, 

Yet  lowly  in  meekness; 
Dreading  no  hate  of  men, 

Scorning  all  weakness, 
He  sounded  the  warning  note, 
When  it  cost  to  be  brave  and  true; 
Sang  freedom  for  the  slave, 
Then  almost  death  to  do. 
Unbind  every  shackle; 

Loosen  each  chain; 
«  Bid  every  slave  go  free  I 

He  led,  when  to  follow 

Was  loss  and  disgrace; 
But  he  sang  as  he  led,  with  a 

Light  on  his  face. 
Glorious  years  have  rolled  on; 

Since,  groaning  in  anguish, 
The  black  man — our  brother — 

Was  suffered  to  languish 
Under  whip  and  the  chain. 

In  goading  despair; 
To-day — not  a  slave. 

He  breathes  the  free  air  I 
While  the  singer  and  prophet. 

Whose  song  broke  each  chain, 
Lives  in  afterglow  of 
His  fiery  strain. 
All  honor  to  Whittier,  whose  pen  in  its  might 
Wrought  the  downfall  of  slavery  with  letters  of  light. 


Daisy  Plume's  Valentine. 

Outside,  the  freezing  glitter  of  a  full  moon  lighted  up  the 
wintry  world.  On  the  distant  hills  the  cedars  and  the  hem- 
locks seemed  to  interlock  their  wavltog  branches  ;  while  the 
icicles  pendent  from  a  thousand  leafless  boughs  made  faint 
music  at  every  breath  of  air.  All  nature  was  cold.  In 
Israel  Plume's  snug  little  farmhouse,  however,  there  was 
no  lack  of  either  light  or  warmth. 

Daisy  Plume  had  kissed  her  old  father  good  night,  and 
gone  up  to  her  own  room  to  finish  packing,  for  with  to-mor- 
row's earliest  beam  she  was  to  start  upon  her  first  pilgrim- 
age to  the  great  city. 

A  low,  clear  fire  burned  upon  the  red-brick  hearth  ;  two 
tall  candles,  on  the  white-draped  toilet  table,  diffused  a 
pleasant  brightness  throughout  the  room,  and  Daisy  sat  in 
a  little  rocking-chair,  putting  an  array  of  dainty  laces  into 
a  silk-lined  box ;  while  her  elder  sister,  Huldah,  stood  by 
the  bed  folding  dresses,  and  laying  them  leisurely  into  the 
tray  of  the  old-fashioned  hair  trunk  which  had  gone  with 
Daisy's  father  and  his  second  wife — Daisy's  mother,  not 
Huldah's — upon  their  unpretending  wedding  trip. 

"  I  suppose  you'll  have  a  splendid  time,"  said  Huldah, 
sighing. 

Aunt  Penrose  had  never  thought  of  inviting  her  to  come 
to  New  York  with  Daisy  ;  yet  Huldah  never  once  dreamed 
of  being  jealous  of  her  beautiful  younger  sister.  It  was 
quite  natural  and  right,  in  her  eyes,  that  all  the  good  and 
pleasant  things  of  this  world  should  be  awarded  to  Daisy. 

"  You'll  be  sure  not  to  forget  us,  Daisy,"  said  Huldah 
with  a  sort  of  unaccountable  yearning  tugging  at  her  heart- 
strings, and  the  sound  of  unshed  tears  in  her  patient  voice. 

"  Forget  Huldah  !"  And  the  skirt  Huldah  had  so 
carefully  folded  was  sent  flying  half  across  the  floor,  as 
Daisy  pounced  upon  her,  with  first  a  shake  and  then  a  kiss. 
"  What  do  you  take  me  for,  you  dear,  cross,  fault-finding, 
old  Huldah  ?  As  if  I  ever  should  forget  you  and  my 
home  ! " 

"There,  there,  child  !"  gasped  Huldah;  "don't  choke 
me  to  death  !  And  Hiram  Walters,  too,  dear  ;  he  thinks  a 
deal  of  you." 

Daisy  laughed,  and  shook  her  yellow  curls. 

"  Now  that  is  too  ridiculous,  Hnldah.  I  wonder  if  Hiram 
Walters  thinks  I  am  going  to  be  contented  to  settle  down 
to  a  mere  farmer's  wife,  with  nothing  to  do  but  to  feed 
chickens  and  count  the  pans  of  cream  on  the  dairy 
shelves  ?  " 

"Oh,  Daisy  !" 

"And  oh,  Huldah  !  Do  you  suppose  I  never  had  any 
ambitious  imaginings?  Just  wait  a  little,  and  I  will  show 
you  what  a  country  girl  can  do  1  Why,  Aunt  Penrose 
knows  a  young  man,  the  son  of  one  of  those  New  York 
millionaires,  who  has  seen  my  photograph  at  her  house, 
and — but,  of  course,  that's  all  nonsense.  Only  I  can  tell 
you  that  Hiram  Walters  and  the  red  farmhouse  are  not  by 
any  means  foregone  conclusions." 

"  But  he  loves  you,  Daisy." 

"  Well,  and  I  like  hitn,  after  a  boy-and-girl  fashion,  and 
J  always  shall  like  him.  But  that  is  no  reason  I  should 
cr;i.mp  my  whole  existence  to  match  the  pattern  of  his  hum- 
drum life.    Now,  Huldah,  don't  look  grave ;  you  know  I 


don't  set  up  for  a  pattern  of  perfection — only  a  faulty 
human  girl." 

Huldah  shook  her  head  ;  she  could  not  find  it  in  her 
heart  more  definitely  to  scold  the  pretty  pleading  creature 
who  clung  to  her  so  beseechingly. 

It  was  hardly  daylight  the  next  morning,  when  the  crisp 
sound  of  sleigh  bells  at  the  door  warned  Daisy  that  the 
moment  of  departure  had  come,  and  she  ran  merrily  down- 
stairs. 

"  Papa,  you  haven.t  got  your  fur  cap  and  gloves  on. 
Aren't  you  going  to  drive  me  to  the  depot  ?" 

Israel  Plume  looked  a  little  embarrased. 

"  Well,  Daisy  you  see,  it's  a  stingin'  cold  morning,  and  I 
had  a  tough  spell  of  rheumatiz  last  week,  and — " 

•'  Never  mind,  papa,  dear,"  interrupted  Daisy,  "  perhaps 
it  isn't  best.  Good-bye,  dear.  And,  Huldah,  don't  let  him 
forget  the  woolen  mufilier  round  his  throat  when  he  goes 
out." 

She  went  into  the  porch,  hiding  the  pang  of  disappoint- 
ment that  her  charioteer  was  to  be  only  Simon  the  farm 
hand. 

"  It's  too  bad,  Simon,"  said  she,  "  to  take  you  all  the  six 
miles  to  the  depot  this  cold  morning  with  your  asthma." 

But,  to  her  amazement,  it  was  not  Simon  that  sat  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  little  red  cutter,  but  Hiram  Walters. 

"  Don't  be  angry  with  me,  Daisy,''  he  pleaded.  "  But  I 
did  so  long  to  drive  you  over,  and  your  father  was  very 
kind  about  it  and  didn't  object.  It  will  be  so  long  before 
we  see  each  other  again,  Daisy  !  " 

"  Angry  !  I  am  not  angry,  of  course,"  said  the  girl,  ap- 
parently busy  in  arranging  the  robes  round  her  slight  form, 
only  I  am  sorry  to  give  you  the  trouble,  Hiram." 

"Daisy  !" 

"  Well,  of  course  it  is  a  trouble." 

"  Daisy,"  he  said,  tremulously,  "  do  you  remember  last 
Valentine's  Day,  when  I  stood  under  your  window,  waiting 
for  the  sun  to  rise,  and  you  to  draw  back  the  white  cur- 
tains? And  when  I  first  caught  sight  of  you,  with  your 
long  hair  turned  to  light  in  the  eastern  sunshine  !  O  Daisy, 
Daisy  !  I  knew  that  I  had  won  the  right  and  privilege  to 
be  your  faithful  valentine  all  the  rest  of  the  year.  And 
you  can  talk  of  'trouble'  after  that!  Daisy,  I  shouldn't 
think  it  a  trouble  to  walk  from  here  to  Oklahoma  for  you, 
if  it  could  save  you  a  pang  or  do  you  any  good.  We  are 
valentines,  Daisy,  and  I  shall  stand  under  your  window  in 
the  city  streets  next  14th  of  February,  come  what  may, 
save  sickness  or  death  to  prevent  me." 

"What  nonsense!"  cried  Daisy,  with  a  light  laugh. 
*'  Of  course,  we  all  know  that  it  is  nothing  on  earth  but  an 
old-fashioned  custom,  forgotten  long  ago,  except  in  just 
such  out-of-the-way  nooks  and  corners  as  this." 

"/have  not  forgotten  it,  Daisy,  and  I  never  shall." 

Daisy  did  not  answer  him;  she  only  nestled  her  hands 
closer  into  her  mufT and  gazed  dreamily  out  upon  the  snowy 
landscape,  now  tinted  with  pink  and  silver  from  the  first 
rays  of  the  morning  sun. 

"  It  is  very,  very  pretty  here,"  she  said,  musingly.  "  I 
wonder  how  it  will  seem  when  I  come  back." 

"Oh,  Daisy,  you  will  come  back  the  same?  You  will 
not  change  ? " 

"  You  tease  me,  Hiram  !  "  she  uttered,  a  little  impatient- 
ly. "  How  can  we  any  of  us  tell  what  is  going  to  happen 
to  us?" 

The  young  man  said  no  more,  but  drove  on  in  silence, 
and  not  until  the  train  which  bore  Daisy  Plume  away  had 
disappeared,  shrieking,  into  the  gorge  of  the  hills,  did  he 
remember  and  realize  how  much  he  ought  to  have  said — 
how  little  he  had  had  the  courage  to  utter. 

"  But  one  thing  is  sure  !  "  he  muttered  to  himself.  I 
will  be  her  valentine  this  next  year,  please  God  !  " 

So  Daisy  went  to  her  aunt  in  New  York  and  bewitched 
the  city  people  by  her  carmine  bloom  and  innocent  fresh- 
ness and  artless  country  ways,  as  unexpected  and  refresh- 
ing as  it  would  have  been  to  find  a  tuft  of  buttercups  in 
City  Hall  Park.  And  she  had  not  been  there  a  month  be- 
fore she  found  herself  a  belle  in  the  Penrose's  set  after  the 
most  approved  and  head-turning  fashion. 

"  Isn't  it  nice?"  cried  Daisy.  "  Oh,  if  I  could  only  be  a 
girl  of  seventeen  forever,  and  have  hot-house  bouquets  sent 
to  me,  and  wear  pink  and  blue  silks,  and  dance  away  my 
life  to  Strauss's  waltz  music  !  It  is  like  having  strayed  my 
way  into  Aladdin's  Palace.  I  don't  think  I  ever  knew 
what  it  was  actually  to  live  before  I  came  to  New  York." 

"  My  dear,"  said  Aunt  Penrose,  sagely,  "don't  talk  non- 
sense, but  let  Aimee  dress  your  hair  with  the  oleander 
blossoms  to-night.  Mr.  Davenport  has  told  me  that  he 
would  call." 

Mr.  Davenport !  The  fresh  color  flooded  Daisy  Plume's 
cheeks  at  the  name,  for  Mr.  Davenport  was  no  other  than 
the  identical  modern  CrcESUs  who  had  shown  first  his  good 
taste  by  falling  in  love  with  the  little  photograph,  and  then 
his  constancy  by  correspondingly  admiring  its  original. 
Were  her  bright  dreams  coming  true  after  all?  Should 
she  walk  on  carpets  of  nioqiiettt  and  wear  great  diamond 
drops  in  her  ears,  and  trail  the  scented  folds  of  camel's- 
hair  shawls  after  her  ?  Daisy  was  only  an  average  speci- 
men of  human  girlhood,  as  she  herself  had  asserted,  and 
the  temptation  was  very  strong.  How  could  Hiram  Wal- 
ters and  the  red  farmhouse  expect  a  second  thought  after 
this  new  cavalier  hnd  entered  the  lists  ?  Daisy's  eyes 
sparkled  brighter  than  ever,  and  her  cheeks  rivaled  the 
oleander  blossoms  she  liked  to  wear  in  her  golden  hair,  as 
the  weeks  crept  slowly  on. 

How  was  it,  then,  that  she  blushed  and  felt  vaguely 
guilty  whenever  she  thought  of  Hiram  Walters  and  the 
little  border  of  clove  pinks  he  had  planted  under  the  south 
windows,  because  she  liked  pinks,  and  the  old  balsam  tree 
he  had  cut  down  because  she  thought  the  river  view  ob- 
structed by  its  black-green  layers  of  shade  ?  Daisy  did  not 
analyze  her  feelings.    Perhaps  because  she  dared  not. 

''  Daisy,  you  are  not  going  to  that  party  to-night  !"  re- 
monstrated Aunt  Penrose.  "  You  took  cold  at  the  Rink 
yesterday,  and  your  throat  Is  bad.  I  know  it  by  the  husky 
sound  of  your  voict." 

"  Oh,  auntie,  yes,"  pleaded  Daisy.  "  Mr.  Davenport  is 
to  be  there— and  Madeline  Clymer." 


"  Pshaw,  child  !  Madeline  Clymer  can't  very  well  run 
away  with  George  Davenport,  even  if  you  are  not  there  to 
keep  guard  over  him." 

"  But  I  want  to  be  there,  auntie,  all  the  same.  And  the 
new  white  dress  with  the  low  corsage  is  so  pretty  and  these 
flowers  he  sent  are  just  exquisite.  No  other  adjective  in 
the  language  would  apply  to  them.  Only  to-night,  auntie, 
because  it  is  St.  Valentine's  Eve,  he  was  reading  me  some 
of  the  sweetest  verses  I  ever  heard  about  it;  and  he  says — 
do  you  think  he  can  really  mean  it  ? — that  he  shall  pace 
up  and  down  the  pavement  for  an  hour  before  daybreak 
for  the  mere  chance  of  seeing  me  at  the  window  the  first  of 
all  !" 

"  Humph  !"  said  Aunt  Penrose,  momentarily  beguiled 
into  forgetting  her  fears  of  diphtheria  and  its  attendant 
horrors.    "  How  about  the  milkman  and  the  police  " 

"  Oh,  auntie,  you  needn't  laugh  !  You  know  what  I 
mean.    Last  year — " 

Here  Daisy  checked  herself  abruptly  as  she  saw,  in  the 
mirror  of  her  memory,  the  radiant,  upturned  face  of  Hiram 
Walters  in  the  chill  February  dawnlight,  and  recalled  his 
parting  words. 

'•But  of  course  he  has  forgotten  all  about  them," 
thought  Daisy.  "  Men  talk  about  heartbreaks,  but  they 
are  only  silly  words.  Hiram  Walters  is  a  great  deal  too 
sensible  and  commonplace  to  break  his  heart  for  a  silly 
little  chit  like  me." 

Daisy  had  never  looked  prettier  than  she  did  that  night 
in  the  white  crepe  dress  cut  decollete,  revealing  the  slender, 
swanlike  throat  and  the  ivory-white  shoulders,  rising  from 
a  foamlike  edging  of  tulle,  while  great,  luminous  pearls 
glimmered  in  her  ears — they  had  been  a  part  of  Aunt  Pen- 
rose's bridal  parure  twenty  years  ago — and  a  bunch  of 
white  jessamine  swung  its  perfumed  stars  amid  her  yellow 
hair. 

George  Davenport  thought  he  never  had  seen  so  fair  a 
vision  in  all  his  life,  and  Miss  Madeline  Clymer  was  simply 
scornful. 

So  Daisy  Plume  went  home  on  the  night  of  the  13th 
of  February.  Starlight  and  bitter  cold  it  was,  with  the 
air  tingling  as  if  it  were  filled  with  innumerable  stinging 
particles,  and  the  cold  pavement  seemed  to  strike  to 
Daisy's  very  heart,  as  her  little  white-slippered  feet  danced 
from  carriage-step  to  threshold. 

"Home  at  last!"  she  cried.  "Oh,  I  am  so  glad.  I  be- 
lieve I  shall  never  be  warm  again." 

Was  it  but  a  chance  utterance  or  a  prediction  springing 
from  the  deeps  of  Fate  ? 

Up  and  down,  up  and  down  the  sounding  pavements  two 
watchers  paced,  each  keeping  his  own  vigil,  unmindful  of 
the  presence  of  the  other.  Once  or  twice  Hiram  Walters 
glanced  half-defiantly  at  Mr.  Davenport's  stately  figure, 
wrapped  in  a  fur-lined  mantle,  and  wondered  within  himself 
if  this  was  one  of  Daisy's  fine  city  lovers. 

"  He  shall  not  outwatch  me  P'  he  thought. 

Meanwhile,  behind  the  yellow  satin  curtains  of  the  tight- 
ly closed  casements  the  two  young  men  watched  so  closely, 
the  lights  were  flickering  with  sickening  pallor,  and  people 
came  and  went  for  this  thing  and  that  and  the  other,  while 
the  old,  gray-haired  physician  sat  by  the  bedside,  and  Aunt 
Penrose  wrung  her  hands  and  asked  hysterical  questions, 
which  no  one  had  the  heart  to  answer.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  pillow,  visible  and  yet  invisible,  stood  the  waiting 
specter,  Death. 

Suddenly  the  languid  eyelids  lifted;  the  eyes  shone  dimly 
up,  like  forget-me-nots  peeping  through  April  snows. 

"Am  I  dying,  aunty?  Oh,  don't  let  me  die  yet!  I  must 
go  back  to  Huldah  and  papa  and  Hiram — " 

And  Death  came  to  be  pretty  Daisy's  valentine  as  she 
spoke,  and  the  last  word  upon  her  lips  was  Hiram  Walters' 
name.    Could  he  but  have  known  it! 

But  Hiram  Walters  will  live  widowed  to  his  life's  end. 

"  Death  took  her  from  me,"  he  said,  "  and  Death  will, 
one  day,  give  her  back.  And  I  can  wait." — A.  O.  Conner 
in  N.  Y.  Ledger. 


A  Delayed  Proposal. 

It  was  nearly  five  o'clock,  and  the  early  spring  twilight 
was  fast  fading.  It  had  been  a  warm  day,  and  Miss  Nancy 
Wheelock  had  opened  each  of  the  windows  in  her  little 
parlor  exactly  six  inches.  The  air  was  filled  with  early 
spring  sweetness,  and  flowers  bloomed  in  the  two  little 
windows.  The  white  muslin  curtains,  stiff  and  clean  from 
a  recent  washing,  rustled  gently  and  lazily  in  the  tiny 
breeze  that  had  sprung  up  within  the  last  half-hour. 

Miss  Nancy  sat  by  a  window  in  her  high-backed  rocker, 
her  long,  slender  hands  crossed  in  her  aproned  lap.  She 
felt  the  peace  of  it  all,  and  a  delicious  sense  of  comfort 
stole  over  her.  She  leaned  her  head  back,  and  thoughts 
of  old  times  and  thoughts  of  present  times  became  strangely 
mingled.  Suddenly  her  glasses  fell  off,  and  she  woke  up. 
It  was  almost  dark  and  perfectly  quiet.  An  old  clock  on 
the  mantel  struck  six.  She  started  up,  smoothed  back  her 
soft  hair,  and  walked  with  a  quick,  springy  step  into  the 
kitchen,  where  she  hastened  about  preparing  the  toast  and 
tea.  She  was  in  the  midst  of  her  preparations,  when  the 
latch  of  the  door  which  led  into  the  kitchen  clicked  and 
lifted.  A  rough,  ungainly  hand,  holding  a  letter,  was 
thrust  into  the  opening.  Next  followed  a  frowzly  gray 
head,  and  old  John  Lane,  the  carpenter,  said  "  Good  even- 
in'.  Miss  Wheelock,  here's  a  letter  for  you  that's  just  come.'" 
Miss  Nancy  dropped  the  toasting  fork  with  the  toast  right 
into  the  fire,  and  the  nicely  browned  slice  was  turned  to  a 
crisp  in  a  minute.  Poor  Miss  Nancy  was  pale  with  feair; 
she  had  not  had  a  letter  for  three  years.  The  last  she  had 
received  had  announced  the  death  of  her  only  brothef. 
Who  could  have  written?  She  was  actually  trembling.  She 
took  the  white  missive  with  a  hasty  "  Thank  you,  John,," 
and  sank  into  the  nearest  chair.  The  gray  head  disapi- 
peared,  and  she  was  left  to  face  the  news  alone.  At  firsit 
she  dared  not  open  it,  and  it  was  a  good  half-hour  before 
she  mustered  sufficient  courage  to  take  a  pin  and  run  it 
evenly  along  one  of  the  short  ends.  She  drew  the  foldeid 
sheet  slowly  out;  then  placed  the  candle  directly  in  th e 
center  of  the  table,  and  drew  her  chair  up  to  it.    She  the;n 
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laid  the  letter  out  flat,  and  shutting  her  lips  firmly  together 
commenced  reading. 

"  Dear  Nan."  She  started.  What  could  it  mean  ?  It 
has  been  years,  years  since  she  was  called  "  Nan."  As  a 
girl  it  had  been  her  nickname,  and  had  suited  her  well. 
But  now  IVIiss  Nancy  was  forty-two,  and  had  lived  alone  in 
her  little  house  for  eighteen  years.  In  all  that  time  no  one 
had  called  her  "  Nan,"  and  here  it  was  written!  Her  tense 
expression  relaxed,  and  she  continued  the  reading: 

"  I  don't  suppose  you  remember  me,  but  I  remember  you. 
Nan.  Don't  you  recollect  one  evening  when  you  and  me 
walked  home  from  the  church  picnic,  and  you  had  on  a  pink 
dress,  and  looked  mighty  purty.  And  don't  you  think  it 
might  be  that  you'd  remember  how  I  told  you  I  loved  you, 
and  you  said  you  was  glad.  And  then  you  kissed  me.  Nan, 
and  I  ain't  never  forgot  it,  and  I  ain't  never  goin  to  forgit 
it,  nuther.  Since  then  I've  been  most  round  God's  world. 
Nan,  and  it's  a  big  place  and  a  lovely.  I've  thought  on 
you  always,  Nan,  and  I've  got  'ruff  money  to  marry.  So  if 
you  think  you  could  remember  them  old  times,  I'm  ready 
to  take  care  on  you.  Do  you  think  you  can  remember. 
Nan  ?   Truly  yours,  Benjamin  Crane." 

Miss  Nancy  read  it  through  five  times  in  quick  succes- 
sion, stopping  every  now  and  then  to  wipe  away  the  big 
tears  that  would  fill  her  eyes,  still  so  blue  and  pretty.  After 
the  fifth  reading,  she  carried  the  letter  into  the  parlor,  sat 
down  in  her  old  seat,  and  leaned  her  head  back  against 
the  cushion.  But  this  time  she  did  not  go  to  sleep.  No, 
she  thought  of  Benjamin  Crane,  whom  she  had  last  seen 
20  years  ago.  Her  mother  had  been  living  then,  and  had 
said:  "Ben  Crane  is  a  good  fellow,  Nan."  She 
thought  of  his  six  feet  two,  and  his  broad  shoulders,  and 
then  the  idea  crept  in  somehow  it  would  be  a  comfort  to  see 
him.  When  she  realized  what  she  had  thought,  she 
blushed,  and  thought  of  it  again.  This  time  she  didn't 
blush.  She  remembered  well  the  picnic  and  the  walk 
home.  She  remembered  just  how  many  frills  the  pink 
gown  had.  She  remembered  everything.  She  thought  a 
while  longer,  then  rose  and  got  pen,  ink  and  paper.  Seat- 
ing herself  at  the  kitchen  table  again,  she  pulled  the  candle 
nearer  and  put  on  her  gold-rimmed  glasses.  Then  she 
read  Benjamin  Crane's  letter  for  the  sixth  time.  She 
lingered  over  the  last  sentences,  "  I'm  ready  to  take  care 
on  you.  Do  you  think  you  can  remember  Nahi  ?"  Then 
she  wrote: 

"Dear  Benjamin"  (somehow  she  couldn't  say  Ben),  "I 
remember  everything.     Yours  truly, 

Nancy  Wheelock." 

She  directed  the  envelope  and  enclosed  the  letter.  Then 
she  sat  still  a  long  time  thinking.  The  clock  in  the  parlor 
struck  ten.  She  put  away  the  paper,  pen  and  ink,  and 
took  the  candle  in  one  hand  and  Benjamin  Crane's  letter  in 
the  other  and  went  up  to  her  little  bedroom.  She  had 
forgotten  to  eat  her  supper,  but  she  never  knew  it. — Flor- 
ence Louise  Call  in  American  Cultivator. 


Gudbrand's  Good  Luck. 

A  Paraphrase. 
[Written  for  the  Rural  Press  by  Maude  Mansfield  S.  Pbaslee.1 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  Gudbrand  brought  home  Elsa, 
his  sweet  blue-eyed  bride  to  the  house  he  had  so  hope- 
fully built  on  the  mountain's  sunny  slope.  Around  it  spread 
wide  green  fields.  He  had  been  so  lonely,  "for,"  he  said, 
"  a  man's  but  half  a  man  till  he  gets  him  a  wife." 

Everything  flourished.  Fair,  pretty  children  played 
round  their  door,  and  Gudbrand  was  much  envied  by  all 
his  neighbors. 

One  evening  pretty  Elsa  said  :  "  My  dear  Gudbrand, 
we  scarcely  need  to  keep  both  the  cows  that  stand  in  the 
shed.  To-morrow  will  be  market  day.  You  might  take 
one  of  them  to  town.  Perhaps  you  could  get  one  hundred 
thalcrs  for  old  Brindle." 

"  Why,  so  I  will.  You  are  a  good  thoughtful  little  wife," 
cried  her  husband. 

The  next  morning  he  took  Brindle  down  the  mountain- 
side and  went  whistling  to  the  market,  where  no  one 
would  buy. 

"  Well,  we'll  go  back,"  he  cried,  and  climb  the  hill 
again.  On  the  way  he  met  a  man  who  rode  a  prancing 
horse.  They  soon  agreed  to  make  exchange,  and  Gud- 
brand, mounted  on  the  horse,  went  gaily  on  until  he  met  a 
man  who  led  a  fine  fat  pig.  He  gave  his  horse  away  for 
the  pig,  which  he  afterward  changed  for  a  goat,  which  was 
soon  replaced  by  a  goose. 

He  was  soon  persuaded  to  give  the  goose  for  a  rooster, 
which,  being  hungry,  he  sold  for  two  shillings  to  buy  some 
bread.  His  neighbor  met  him  at  the  door  and  asked  his 
luck.  On  hearing  the  story,  he  felt  so  sure  of  Elsa's  anger 
that  he  laid  a  wager  of  one  hundred  thalers  with  Gudbrand 
that  she  would  make  him  smart  for  it. 

"  Thor's  hammer,  man,"  he  cried.  "I'm  glad  I'm  not  in 
your  shoes.'' 

Gudbrand  laughed  aloud,  quite  certain  of  Elsa's  kind- 
ness. 

The  neighbor  accompanied  him  to  the  door  to  listen 
without.    Elsa's  welcome  was  all  Gudbrand  had  expected. 

"  Thank  God,  my  dear  husband,  you've  come  back  at 
last.    What  befell  you  and  the  cow  ?" 

"I  changed  her  for  a  horse,"  he  said. 

"  That's  well  !  Now  we  can  ride  to  church.  Go,  chil- 
dren, go,  and  put  him  in  the  stall." 

"  But  wait,"  he  cried,  "  I  changed  him  for  a  pig." 

She  planned  at  once  to  feed  on  sausage  meat. 

On  hearing  of  the  goat,  she  spoke  of  milk  and  cheese, 
while  from  the  fleece  she  hoped  for  woolen  clothes. 

The  goose  she'd  roast,  and  of  its  downy  feathers  make  a 
pillow. 

The  crowing  cock,  she  cried,  was  just  what  most  she 
wished,  and  when  she  found  that  it  had  bought  him  food 
in  need,  she  rejoiced  that  he  had  not  suffered  hunger. 

"  Come  in,  my  friend,  come  in,"  cried  Gudbrand,  proud- 
ly.   "  Have  I  fairly  won  the  hundred  thalers?" 

The  neighbor  laid  the  money  down.  "  I'd  barter  Nor- 
way's crown,"  h*  cried,  "  for  such  a  wife  as  thme." 
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The  Boy's  Stratagem. 

LWritten  for  tlie  Rural  Press  by  Minnie  W.  Edwards.] 
"  The  old  red  barn,"  as  it  was  familiarly  called  by  ail  the 
farmers  located  near  it,  was  made  of  large  iron  plates 
rivitsd  together,  so  red  with  rust  and  remnants  of  former 
paint,  as  to  give  color  to  its  name,  and  was  a  landmark 
for  all  the  country  round,  besides  bemg  a  relic  of  '49  and 
spring  of  '50.  The  iron  which  formed  it  was  used  in 
early  times  "  in  the  construction  of  a  house  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  had  originally  come  from  the  then  far  distant 
States  "  round  the  Horn,"  now  stands  in  the  Norton's 
ranch,  through  which  the  weekly  mud-wagon,  called  stage 
by  courtesy,  would  be  dragged  up  the  hill  by  its  weary 
horses,  and  all  the  passengers  would  alight  to  stretch  their 
tired,  cramped  limbs,  and  sample  ''Poppy"  Gales  bad 
whisky,  (sad  truth  to  tell!)  The  barn  was  inhabited  in  one 
corner  by  a  family,  while  the  horses'  stalls  were  on  the 
other  side,  all  the  other  available  space  being  oocupied 
by  mother  hens  and  their  broods,  who  thus  managed  to 
pick  up  a  living  between  the  family  table  and  the  horses' 
mangers. 

But  now  all  is  changed,  and  in  place  of  the  cumbersome 
stage,  the  frequent  shrill  whistles  of  the  locomotives,  and 
the  long,  well-laden  freight  trains  from  the  prosperous  farm- 
ing region  northward,  show  that  progression  is  rapidly 
reaching  everywhere,  though  doubtless  had  the  old  barn 
been  able  to  express  itself,  it  might  have  mumbled  some- 
thing about  the  "  good  old  times,"  and  rattled  some  of  its 
loose  iron  plates  in  a  dismal  way,  in  place  of  a  sigh;  but 
they  did  rattle  now,  anyway,  and  quite  startled  Phillip  and 
Ross,  who  were  enjoying  themselves  wonderfully  well  by 
burrowing  into  the  loose  hay  with  which  the  barn  was 
filled;  spinning  yarns,  and  altogether  having  a  good  lazy 
time. 

"  Oh,  its  only  the  wind,  I  guess,"  said  Ross,  who,  a  school 
friend  of  Phillip  Norton's,  was  spending  a  portion  of  the 
summer  vacation  with  him.  "  Did  you  take  it  for  a  ghost  ?" 
queried  Phil,  "  tho'  'the  natives '  do  call  this  place  haun- 
ted." 

"  Do  they  really  ?"  asked  Ross,  "tell  me  about  it." 

"  There  isn't  much  to  tell,  only  that  once,  long  ago,  when 
there  were  no  houses  anywhere  around  here,  people  used 
to  live  in  this  old  barn — see  that  stove-pipe  hole  cut  in  the 
iron  over  there  and  once  some  Digger  Indians  were  on  a 
raid  for  chickens  while  the  men  were  away,  and  one  of 
the  woman  folks  shot  at  them  and  killed  one,  just  by 
chance  of  course,  I  suppose.  So  they  say  around  here 
that  his  spirit  "  haunts  "  the  barn,  but  we've  never  been 
troubled,  and  never  think  of  it — such  nonense!" 

A  little  more  chatting  and  the  boys  were  certainly 
drowsy,  all  was  so  tranquil;  while  overhead  were  the  heavy 
buzzing  of  some  bumble-bees,  and  the  twitterings  of  the 
swallows  which  darted  in  and  out  of  some  openings  in  the 
roof.  They  were  quickly  gliding  into  dreams  when  a 
sudden  streak  of  bright  sunlight  on  the  wall,  and  a  quick 
slamming  of  the  back  door  awoke  them  completely,  and 
before  they  could  speak,  "  Whist  now,"  said  a  gruff  voice 
with  a  rich  brogue,  "  phat  air  ye  afther  banging  the  dure 
so,  d  ye  want  the  whole  counthree  to  be  hearing  of  us  ?' 

"  No,  it  just  schlipped  von  mine  hand  out,  und  der  vind 
dit  plow  it,"  replied  another  voice. 

O,  no  mather,  Dutchy,  come  along,  now;  tin  to  one  there's 
nobqdy  round,  for  the  maisther  and  the  mon  have  gone  up 
to  the  mills  afther  lumber,  and  won't  be  afther  comm'  back 
a  day,  and  Oive  been  sphying  all  over  for  thim  pesky  byes, 
but  say  thim  Oi  cuden't,  so  we  have  a  foine  opporchunity 
to  tork  about  this  job. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  the  aforesaid  "pesky  byes" 
were  considerably  startled,  but  were  boylike  and  fearless 
enough  to  want  to  learn  about  the  "  job,''  so,  nudging  each 
other,  they  quietly  sat  up,  prepared  to  hear  every  word 
that  was  uttered  the  other  side  of  the  hay. 

"  Maype  I  petter  see  dere  vas  nopody  dere,"  was  heard 
in  Dutchy's  voice. 

"  Af  coorse  there's  niver  a  body  there,"  responded  he  of 
the  brogue,  but  the  boys  heard  the  crackling  of  hay  under 
the  Dutchman's  heavy  feet,  and  drew  noiselessly  back  into 
their  burrow,  as  there  was  nothing  else  to  do,  hoping  in 
that  way  to  escape  being  seen,  and  so  fortunately  it  hap- 
pened, and  "  Dutchy  "  returned  to  his  companion  satisfied 
that  they  could  freely  discuss  their  plans. 

"D'ye  say  thim  two  ind  stalls?"  ("That's  old  Irish 
Jim,"  whispered  Phil  to  Ross).  Well,  ivery  noight  that 
noice  mare  ye  saw  on  the  flat,  and  her  two-year-old  colt, 
are  put  there,  and  whin  Oi  were  here  hilping  thim  plant 
spuds,  Oi  heerd  the  ould  man  say  he  wouldn't  take  two 
hundred  and  fifty  for  her,  and  the  colt  is  wurth  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty,  so  d'ye  moind,  now's  our  chance,  wid 
nobody  but  thim  byes  and  the  madam  and  the  haythen 
codk,  so  the  coast's  clear." 

"Is  it?"  mutters  Phil. 

"  Veil,"  broke  in  Dutchy,  "  let's  yust  go  down  and  take 
dem  out  dot  flat  and  go  oup  countree." 

"  Ow,  ye  idjot  ye  !  d'ye  want  a  toight  cravat  'round  yer 
Dutch  neck?  That  mare's  well  known  all  'round  here  and 
we'd  be  afther  bein'  sthopped  afore  we'd  got  anywhere." 

"  Veil,  veil,  I  titn't  know  dot,"  apologized  Dutchy,  and 
so  Jim  proceeded  with  his  plans. 

"  After  we've  resthed  here  we'll  go  ask  fer  a  boit  at  some 
of  the  places  round,  thin  slape  under  thim  threes  near  the 
bridge  till  about  noine,  whin  ivery  body'U  be  quiet,  thin 
crape  saftly  up  here,  get  on  the  craythurs  and  go  out  the 
back  road  yonder  so's  the  dratted  dogs  won't  hear  us,  and 
then  '11  roide  in  grand  sthyle  into  Healdsburg,  sell  the 
horses  and  git  off  before  the  boss  is  back  wid  his 
lumber." 

"  Yah,  dat  is  goot,"  Dutchy  says,  "  put  yer  know  apout 
dem  ghosts  vat  vas  here." 

"  Arrah  !  Ghosts  is  it?  Niver  a  one  did  Oi  iver  say 
that  Oi  cuden't  flatten  out  wid  me  foine  phist  !"  laughed 
the  Irishman;  so  Dutchy  said  no  more. 

"  Now  let's  rest  for  a  toime,  and  thin  we'll  go  for  our 


supper,  an'  it's  yerself'U  be  afther  thanking  me  for  giving 
ye  a  chance  to  turn  an  honest  penny." 

The  boys  looked  at  one  another  at  this  novel  idea  of 
honesty,  and  were  very  anxious  to  be  out  of  the  barn,  espe- 
cially as  the  quiet  was  growing  painful  after  the  exciting 
talk  they'd  overheard,  and  both  were  inwardly  planning  all 
sorts  of  schemes  to  thwart  the  horse  thieves,  and  were 
greatly  relieved  when  the  two  tramps  gathered  themselves 
up  and  went  out  the  back  door,  while  somewhat  later,  after 
discussing  ways  and  means,  the  boys  went  out  the  front 
door  and  up  to  the  house  just  in  time  for  supper. 

Phil  had  decided  the  neighbors  were  too  distant  to  de- 
pend upon,  and  the  Chinaman  too  cowardly,  and  while  he 
thought  it  best  to  say  nothing  to  his  mother  for  fear  of 
frightening  her,  he  perhaps  had  an  idea  of  Ross'  and  his 
own  ability  to  frustrate  the  thieves'  plans. 

At  supper  table  Phil  asked  his  mo.her  if  she  had  any  old 
white  rags  or  sheet,  or  anything. 

"  Why  yes,"  replied  Mrs.  Norton,  "  but  what  for?" 

"  Oh,  just  for  a  lark,"  said  Phil,  "a  sort  of  surprise." 
"Well,  I  trust  it  will  be  a  pleasant  one,  my  son,  and  I'll 
give  you  an  old  sheet  and  a  couple  of  old  pillowcases.  Will 
that  do?" 

"Just  the  thing,"  says  Phillip.  "We'll  have  a  regular 
sheet  and  pillowcase  party,"  with  a  meaning  glance 
at  Ross. 

"  What  are  you  up  to,  anyway,  boys  ?  No  harm,  I  trust. 
I  always  feel  nervous  when  your  father's  away — not  that 
there  seems  to  be  anything  to  fear,  but  we  are  so  far  away 
from  everybody  !" 

"  Well  mother,  that's  rather  hard  on  us.  Don't  you  even 
think  /  could  take  care  of  you  if  it  v/ere  necessary,"  re- 
sponded Phil,  and  as  his  mother  looked  with  motherly 
admiration  at  the  tall,  muscular  figure  and  bright  face  of 
her  sixteen-year-old  boy,  she  fondly  admitted  she  could 
gladly  trust  herself  to  his  care. 

Supper  was  over  by  six,  and  the  boys  off,  and  just  as 
Mrs.  Norton  had  become  interested  in  her  book,  Ross  put 
his  head  in  the  door  with  an  "  Oh,  Mrs.  Norton  !  Do  you 
know  where  that  piece  of  phosphorus  is  that  Phil  says  has 
been  here  so  long  ?" 

"In  the  washhouse  on  the  shelf  in  a  bottle  of  water  in  an 
old  cigar  box,  tho'  what  the  father  wanted  it  for  I  can't  tell 
any  more  than  I  can  what  you  want  it  for,  tho'  you're  sure 
it's  no  harm,  Ross  ?"' 

{Concluded  next  week.) 
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Tough  Meats. 

[Written  for  the  Rural  Press  by  Mrs.  M.  B.  P.] 

Often,  especially  in  small  places,  the  meat  is  so  tough 
and  flavorless  that  the  cook  needs  to  exercise  much  skill 
and  ingenuity  to  render  it  agreeable  to  the  taste.  An  eco- 
nomical cook  will  frequently  buy  the  coarser  cuts  in  prefer- 
ence to  better,  because  they  are  much  cheaper,  and  when 
properly  cooked  are  just  as  nutritious. 

These  cuts  are  generally  plainly  stewed,  but  a  skillful 
cook  can  make  a  variety  of  pleasing  dishes  from  them.  To 
me  there  is  a  real  pleasure  in  taking  a  coarse  cut  of  meat 
and  by  careful  cooking  transforming  it  into  a  tender,  at- 
tractive dish.  To  do  so  requires  thought,  care  and  time, 
and  the  exercise  of  good  judgment. 

Below  are  given  a  few  methods  for  cooking  the  coarser 
cuts  which  will  render  them  pleasing  and  nutritious. 

Grenadines  of  Beef. — Take  a  round  steak  and  cut  it  into 
neat  well-shaped  pieces.  In  a  flat-bottomed  iron  pot  lay  a 
few  thin  slices  of  fat  bacon.  On  these  lay  the  pieces  of 
steak.  Season  with  pepper.  Stand  the  pot  on  a  part  of 
the  stove  where  it  will  cook  very  slowly  in  the  fat  of  the 
bacon.  When  it  has  cooked  from  fifteen  minutes  to  half 
an  hour  according  to  the  toughness  of  the  meat,  turn  the 
pieces  of  steak,  and  pepper  the  top.  Cook  again  the  same 
length  of  time.  Then  put  the  steak  on  a  hot  dish.  Take 
out  the  bacon  and  pour  off  all  but  two  tablespoonfuls  of  the 
fat.  To  this  add  a  generous  tablespoonful  of  flour,  stir 
until  smooth,  then  add  a  scant  pint  of  water,  and  let  it  boil 
up.  Pour  over  the  steak.  Serve  with  this  boiled  maca- 
roni dressed  with  tomatoe  sauce. 

Mutton  Chops  on  Toast. — Take  six  large  mutton  chops, 
put  them  in  a  pot  with  three  thin  slices  of  bacon  or  pork 
beneath  them.  Cover  the  pot  closely  and  cook  them  on 
the  back  of  the  stove  for  two  hours.  When  they  have 
cooked  half  an  hour  add  a  small  onion  finely  minced  and  a 
tablespoonful  of  minced  parsley.  Turn  frequently  to  pre- 
vent burning.  At  the  end  of  two  hours  add  four  table- 
spoonfuls  of  wine  vinegar,  a  dash  of  cayenne  and  quarter  of 
a  teaspoonful  of  ground  cloves.  Cook  half  an  hour  longer. 
Wet  a  teaspoonful  of  flour  with  a  little  of  the  gravy,  pour 
into  the  pot,  stir  well  and  let  it  boil  up  once.  Have  six 
slices  of  hot  buttered  toast  on  a  dish  ;  on  these  lay  the 
chops  and  pour  over  the  gravy. 

Haricot  of  Mutton. — Take  three  pounds  of  lean  mutton, 
and  cut  into  neat  pieces.  Put  two  spoonfuls  of  butter  into 
a  pan,  in  this  fry  the  mutton,  and  a  small  onion  sliced. 
Add  to  them  a  cup  of  gravy  or  stock.  Stew  slowly  an  hour. 
Then  add  a  carrott  sliced,  and  a  cup  of  green  peas.  Stew 
half  an  hour.  Thicken  with  a  tablespoonful  of  flour. 
Season  with  pepper,  salt  and  a  tablespoonful  of  tomato 
catsup. 

Ragout  o]  Mutton. — Cut  two  pounds  of  coarse,  lean 
mutton  into  small  pieces.  Have  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
butter  in  a  pan,  in  which  fry  the  mutton,  and  a  small  onion 
minced.  Cover  with  hot  water  or  stock,  and  stew  slowly 
two  hours.  At  the  end  of  an  hour,  add  pepper,  salt  and  a 
tablespoonful  of  summer  savory.  At  the  end  of  two  hours, 
thicken  the  gravy  with  a  tablespoonful  of  flour  and  boil  up. 
Turn  into  a  hot  dish  and  serve  with  it  boiled  green  peas. 

Steamed  Mutton  Chops. — Steam  three  pounds  of  mutton 
chops  for  three  hours.  Take  them  up  and  dredge  with 
pepper,  salt  and  flour,  and  fry  brown  in  butter.  Scrv?  with 
tomato  sauce. 
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Agents  Wanted. 

It  is  proposed  during  the  current  year  of  1892  to  add  10,000 
names  to  the  subscription  list  of  the  "  Pacific  Rural  Press," 
and  to  this  end  an  agent  is  wanted  to  make  a  house  to  house 
canvass  in  every  county.  To  such  agents  liberal  terms  will  be 
given.  Applicant  should  state  what  territory  he  is  prepared 
to  cover  and  give  references  as  to  character  and  capacity  for 
the  work.  Any  man  or  woman  who  will  give  earnest  effort  to 
this  work  can  make  a  good  thing  out  of  it.  Address  the 
Dewey  Publishing  Company:  220  Market  Street. 

The  Week. 

A  good  rain,  in  some  respects  the  best  of  the  season,  fol- 
lowed quickly  upon  the  promise  which  we  gave  in  our  last 
issue,  and  we  think  now  of  applying  for  a  position  on  the 
staff  of  the  rain-making  bureau.  The  rain  was  wet,  warm, 
penetrating  and  wide-reaching.  Everything  north  of 
Tehachipi  was  well  watered  by  it  and  the  slight  deficiency 
which  still  remains  in  the  seasonal  figures  is  little  thought 
of.  The  outlook  is  for  the  grandest  kind  of  a  year — this 
is  the  current  comment  among  those  we  meet. 

The  political  pot  is  beginning  to  boil  everywhere.  This 
week  has  seen  ebullitions  all  the  way  from  New  York  to 
San  Francisco,  and  in  all  cases  there  was  no  lack  of  warmth 
resulting  from  the  clash  of  conflicting  interests.  And  this 
is  only  the  beginning.  Soon  we  shall  have  politics  from 
day  to  day  and  week  to  week,  until  November  brings  relief. 

Work  ot  the  Fresno  Convention. 

If  there  is  only  one  deduction  to  be  drawn  from  the 
convention  of  fruit  producers  last  week  at  Fresno,  of  which 
we  publish  full  outlines  on  another  page,  it  is  that  a  dis- 
position toward  cooperative  action  now  exists  as  it  has 
never  existed  before  among  the  producers  of  this  State. 
It  was  an  open  convention  and  the  axe-grinders  of  all  in- 
terests had  free  access.  A  few  years  ago  these  henchmen 
of  corporations  and  trade  interests  would  have  wrecked  the 
convention,  as  they  have  on  many  a  previous  occasion, 
and  would  have  baffled  earnest,  progressive  men  by  their 
dilatory  and  illusory  propositions.  This  convention  had 
evidently  no  patience  to  be  trifled  with  and  the  obstruc- 
tionio.i  was  soon  disposed  of.  This  we  take  to  be  a  clear 
on  that  producers  are  stronger  in  their  determina- 


tion to  protect  and  advance  their  own  interests  than  ever 
before. 

But  there  is  another  indication  presented  by  the  conven- 
tion which  is  hardly  less  notable  than  the  foregoing.  It 
is  the  greater  unanimity  of  opinion  and  deeper  feeling  of 
sympathy  which  are  discernible.  There  is  less  than  for- 
merly of  the  timorous  spirit,  of  the  questioning  as  to 
whether  producers  can  in  fact  understand  their  own  inter- 
ests and  advance  them.  "We  don't  hear  so  much  as  we  did 
about  approaching  certain  powers  in  a  certain  way  and 
hoping  that  said  powers  have  consciences  large  enough  to 
hang  an  appeal  upon.  Even  the  kindly  conservative  ones 
who  used  to  make  such  speeches  a  few  years  ago  do  not 
make  them  now.  They  have  learned  better.  They  have 
been  bitten  by  the  very  pets  which  they  fondled  and  they 
now  know  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  such 
methods. 

As  the  ideals  of  magnanimity  and  unselfish  devotion  in 
high  corporate  places  have  lost  their  charms,  the  producers 
naturally  come  closer  together  and  have  more  confidence 
in  each  other.  Enough  has  recently  been  done  by  them 
to  warrant  this  confidence  and  to  teach  them  that  they 
have  little  to  expect  in  the  way  of  service  from  masters. 
It  is  not  surprising  then  that  producers  have,  during  the 
last  few  years,  acquired  a  good  education  both  in  the  ills 
of  others  and  the  good  in  themselves,  nor  that  they  pro- 
pose to  turn  this  knowledge  to  their  own  account  and 
sweep  away  obstructions  which  hinder  their  industrial 
progress. 

We  do  not  speak  except  in  such  general  terms  of  the 
convention  because  the  report  upon  another  page  presents 
the  details  of  the  work  undertaken  as  clearly  as  it  can  be 
described.  Whether  the  convention  and  its  committee 
have  hit  upon  just  the  best  plan  or  not  can  only  be  made 
clear  by  longer  thought  and  discussion  of  minute  features 
of  the  plan.  That  will  come  in  the  immediate  future. 
The  movement  has  force  in  it  and  behind  it.  Do  not  let 
it  fall  from  inaction.  There  must  be  united  action.  The 
situation  among  the  fruit  men  is  much  as  it  was  among 
the  old  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
when  one  of  them  said:  "  We  must  hang  together  or 
we  shall  hang  separately."  Fruit  growers  have  been 
hanging  separately  long  enough  and  some  of  their 
necks  are  seriously  strained.  Let  them  now  try  hanging 
together. 

Irrigated  Area. 

The  telegraph  brings  outlines  of  a  special  report  on  irri- 
gation which  issued  from  the  Government  Printing  Office 
at  Washington  on  Monday  of  this  week.  The  report  is 
prepared  by  Mr.  Hinton  of  the  Irrigation  Bureau  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  is  the  final  report  of  the 
artesian  well  investigation  and  the  second  part  of 
the  irrigation  inquiry,  both  ordered  by  Congress. 
The  document  presents  the  States  of  Nevada,.  Or- 
egon, Washington  and  Arizona  in  separate  papers, 
wherein  efibrt  is  made  to  illustrate  the  chief  cause  by 
which  aridity  is  produced  and  the  ways  through  which 
benefits  by  irrigation  may  be  secured.  For  California,  special 
attention  is  given  to  the  progress  of  the  storage  of  water 
and  the  distribution  on  a  large  scale  in  the  fruit-bearing 
portion  of  Southern  California,  and  the  progress  of  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley  fruit  orchards  in  the  growth  of  irriga-  ^ 
tion  projects  and  the  changes  that  are  being  produced  by 
it  in  the  great  wheat  ranches  of  Merced,  Tuolumne,  Colusa 
and  Butte  counties. 

The  following  table  is  a  condensation  of  the  results  se- 
cured by  statistical  inquiry  as  to  the  irrigated  area  of  the 
arid  States : 


States  and 
Tebbitories. 


Arizona  

California  

Colorado  

Idaho  

Kansas*  

Montana  

Nebraska  

Nevada  

New  Mexico.... 
North  Dakota.. 

Oregon  

South  Dakota.. 

Texas  

Utah  

Washington  

Wyoming  


Total.. 


3" 

OS 
Bp 


660,000 
4,500,000 
3,007,050, 
1,200,000 
990,900 
1,250,000 
200,000 
15'),9  0 
700,000 
2,500 
125,000 
100,000 
3.50,000 
735,000 
175,000 
3,031,484 


315,000 
3,550,000 
1,800,000 
330,000 
120,000 
419,000 
40,000 
75,000 
406,000 
2  00IJ 
45,000 
64,000 
160,000 
423,00(1 
76,000 
185,000 


18.533,107  8,019.000  i:f,690 


42 

3,500 
4,500 
12 
50 
36 
100 
76 
10 
670 
6 
950 
1,000 
2  524 
10 
6 


•West  of  97  deg.  long. 


Anotheb  World's  Faib  Association. — At  a  meeting 
held  at  Yuba  City  last  Thursday,  there  were  delegates 
present  from  Shasta,  Butte,  Tehama,  Glenn,  Colusa,  Sutter 
and  Yuba  counties.  It  was  decided  to  form  an  association 
for  joint  work  in  the  interest  of  good  representation  at  the 
World's  Fair.  Gen.  Chipman  was  chosen  president. 
Other  meetings  will  follow. 


Railway  Rates  to  the  Citros  Fair. 

It  seems  that  reduced  railway  fare  to  and  from  Los  An- 
geles during  the  fair  can  only  be  enjoyed  within  limits. 
In  answer  to  an  inquiry  which  we  made  at  Southern 
Pacific  headquarters  in  this  city  we  received  the  following: 

"  A  rate  of  one  and  one-third  for  the  round  trip  will  be 
made  from  stations  between  Bakersfield  and  Indio,  includ- 
ing points  on  branch  lines.  Tickets  will  be  good  by  trains 
arriving  at  Los  Angeles  March  2d  to  8th,  inclusive,  and 
returning  up  to  March  9th,  inclusive." 

We  are  sorry  the  reduction  does  not  extend  to  all  points. 
As  it  is,  it  is  not  available  to  those  who  live  north  of 
Bakersfield  or  east  of  Indio. 


American  Meat  in  England. — The  directors  of  East- 
man's Limited  Company  have  issued  a  report  for  1891. 
They  estimate  the  falling  oflf  in  sales  of  American  meat  in 
England  at  £69,000,  which  they  attribute  to  the  high  price 
of  cattle  and  excessive  competition. 


QUEF^IES  AND  ^EfblES. 

Points  for  Hawaii. 

Honolulu,  Feb.  lo. 

To  THE  Editor:— Please  state  in  Rural  Press  the  best  known 
means  for  killing  blight  and  scale-infesting  fruit  trees,  more  especially 
oranges,  lemons  and  limes  ? 

We  have  a  species  of  grass  nut,  imported  here  from  the  Coast,  which 
it  is  impossible  to  exterminate  by  ordinary  methods.  It  is  a  great 
nuisance  to  us,  as  it  will  kill  out  any  other  grass  with  which  it  comes 
in  contact.    Can  you  suggest  a  means  for  exterminating  it  ? 

Could  sticks  of  buds  of  olive  and  orange  be  successfully  sent  from 
the  Coast  to  Honolulu  for  purpose  of  budding  native  stocks?  If  so, 
inform  me  of  persons  who  could  supply  same.    Yours  truly, 

John  Emmkluth. 

If  our  friend  had  read  his  Rural  a  little  more  carefully 
he  would  have  already  had  a  scrap  book  full  of  scale  reme- 
dies. He  is  probably  aware  that  for  the  red  scale,  which 
is  now  our  worst  foe  on  citrus  fruits,  the  gas  remedy,  which 
has  been  fully  described  in  our  columns,  is  best.  Prob- 
ably, however,  our  correspondent  desires  washes,  to  use  on 
a  small  scale.  The  following  formulas  are  prepared  by 
Mr.  Alex.  Craw,  with  the  prices  of  the  materials  in  this 
market: 

ROSIN  WASH  FOR  CITRUS  TREES  INFESTED  WITH  "RED  SCALE." 

20  lbs.  rosin  at  iKc  $  30 

6  lbs.  caustic  soda  at  sc   30 

3  lbs.  fish  oil  at  4c   12 

Total  $  72 

Water  to  make  100  gallons.  This  is  very  effective  and  costs  about 
three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  gallon. 

ROSIN  WASH  FOR  NEWLY-HATCHED  BLACK  SCALE  UPON  CITRUS 
TREES. 

18  lbs.  rosin  at  i^c  (  27 

5  lbs.  caustic  soda  (70  per  cent)  at  50   25 

2%  lbs.  fish  oil  at  4c   lo 

Total   $  62 

Water  to  make  100  gallons.  This  will  cost  five-eighths  of  a  cent 
per  gallon. 

coal  oil  EMULSION  FOR  BLACK  SCALE  UPON  OLIVE  OR  CITRUS 
TREES. 

S  gallons  coal  oil  at  17c  $85 

I  ji  lbs.  laundry  soap  at  3MC   o^H 

a%  lbs.  home-made  soap  at  ic   02}i 


Total  $  gzH 

When  emulsified,  this  will  make  in  all  40  gallons  of  wash,  or  a  little 
over  25i  cents  per  gallon. 

We  presume  the  "grass  nut"  imported  from  this  Coast  is 
the  "  chufa."  It  can  iDe  killed  out  in  dry  soils  in  this  State 
by  plowing  up  in  the  hottest,  driest  time  of  the  year.  How 
to  handle  it  with  Hawaiian  conditions,  we  do  not  know 
Will  someone  tell  ? 

Bud-sticks  of  olives  and  oranges  can  easily  be  sent  to 
Hawaii,  if  properly  packed.  Probably  any  nurseryman  ad- 
vertising these  fruits  in  our  columns  will  furnish  the  buds. 

Six-Day  Creamery  Practice. 

Westminster,  Orange  Co.,  Cal.,  Feb.  15. 
To  THE  Editor  : — The  farmers  here,  who  take  their  milk  to  a 
creamery  which  runs  bat  six  days  in  the  week,  wish  to  know  the  best 
and  cheapest  way  of  keeping  milk  sweet  from  Saturday  night  to 
Monday  morning,  without  injuring  the  quality  or  quantity  of  butter, 
especially  in  warm  weather.  Can  you  help  us  in  this  matter  ?— G. 
W.  Mack. 

We  know  of  no  treatment  which  would  both  keep  the 
milk  sweet  and  prevent  the  rising  of  the  cream.  The  use 
of  ice  would  prevent  souring,  but  would  hasten  the  cream 
rising.  The  use  of  preservative  powder,  if  this  can  be 
shown  to  be  without  injury,  would  prevent  souring  but  not 
cream  rising.  The  creamery  which  will  not  run  every  day 
should  therefore  arrange  to  receive  cream  on  Monday  in- 
stead of  milk,  or  else  the  farmer  will  have  to  churn  his  own 
cream  from  the  delayed  milk.  In  fact,  in  this  country 
where  ice  is  usually  too  high-priced  for  dairy  use,  the  dairy- 
man has  no  choice  but  to  get  the  cream  from  the  milk  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  and  for  this  purpose  the  centrifugal  sep- 
arator is  best,  and  shallow  pans  next  best. 

How  to  Ring  a  Hog. 

Cloverdale,  Feb.  22,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor  :  Replying  to  Mr.  H.  E.  Dye  ot  Tulare 
county,  I  will  give  you  what  seems  to  be  a  practical  plan 
for  holding  hogs  while  ringing: 

In  your  corral,  substantially  fasten  a  strong  scantling  in  a 
horizontal  position,  and  about  four  feet  from  the  ground. 
Prepare  a  rope  with  a  noose,  and  when  your  hog  is  caught, 
and  he  opens  his  mouth  to  squeal,  the  noose  can  be  slipped 
over  his  upper  jaw,  until  it  comes  back  of  the  tusks,  turn- 
ing the  loop  down  into  the  mouth.  Then  take  a  turn  on 
the  scantling  and  let  the  hog  loose.  He  will  pull  back,  very 
naturally,  and  be  m  a  very  good  position  to  ring. 

Wm.  T.  Heald. 


Feb.  27,  1892. 
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The  State  Press. 

Chico  Chronicle:  "Whether  the  bill  to  elect  Senators  by  di- 
rect vote  will  pass  or  not  remains  to  be  seen,  but  of  its  wisdom 
and  propriety  there  can  be  no  question.  Unless  the  people  of 
a  State  can  be  trusted  to  elect  their  Senators,  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  should  be  done  away  with  entirely,  for  under  the 
present  system  it  certainly  is  not  a  representative  body." 

Palermo  Progress:  '"We  believe  our  judges  should  not  be 
elected  by  the  people  on  a  party  vote.  They  should  be  appoint 
ed,  and  appointed  for  life  or  during  good  behavior,  and  the 
higher  appointments  always  filled  by  promoting  from  the  lower 
ranks  those  meriting  promotion.  Our  criminal  trials  ought 
then  to  be  tried  before  a  court  in  bank,  and  it  must  follow  that 
less  mistakes  and  less  expense  and  more  justice  would  result." 

San  Jose  Ifffreury ;  "The  miners  of  California  have  already 
found  ouc  that  there  will  be  a  hard  fight  before  it  to  get  Con- 
gress to  grant  the  relief  it  has  gone  to  seek.  That  the  fight  will 
be  hard  can  be  due  only  to  the  parsimony  of  the  present 
majority  in  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  or  to  the  spirit  of  in 
difference,  born  of  ignorance,  with  which  too  many  Eastern 
men  regard  the  needs  of  California.  Certainly  a  juster  claim, 
or  one  of  greater  importance  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  presented 
to  the  Government." 

Gridley  Herald :  "  The  next  legislature  will  undoubtedly  be 
strongly  petitioned  to  make  the  offices  of  Justices  and  Constables 
salaried  positions,  thus  doing  away  with  the  deadly  fee  system 
which  is  in  many  instances  apparently  an  incentive  to  hasty 
and  unnecessary  arrests.  Butte  county  tax-payers  are  this  year 
being  called  upon  to  foot  many  a  long  bill  for  trials  which 
ought  never  to  have  bothered  the  courts,  either  high  or  low 
The  only  way  to  check  the  growing  tendency  to  wanton  waste 
in  official  circles  is  for  the  tax-payers  to  enter  a  united  protest 
against  such  extravagance  from  now  on  and  clinch  their  argu 
ments  at  the  polls.  Spot  the  leeches  and  stop  the  leaks  with 
ballots." 

Stockton  Independent:  "Mr.  Newberry's  bill  to  cut  off  pen- 
sions from  nonresidents  of  the  United  States  will  receive  very 
wide  support.  There  is  a  growing  disposition  to  regard  the 
pension  list  with  jealousy  since  it  has  grown  so  large.  This 
jealousy  has  long  asked  that  the  cases  of  all  pensioners  and  the 
Pension  Bureau  be  closely  investigated,  and  the  revelation  that 
15,000  pensioners  reside  in  foreign  countries  will  add  to  the 
clamor.  Congress  has  the  undoubted  right  to  so  amend  the 
pension  laws  as  to  require  pensioners  to  live  within  the  country 
that  supports  them.  If  the  drain  on  the  Treasury  for  these 
15,000  pensioners  takes  no  more  than  a  half  million  a  year  out 
of  the  country,  the  drain  of  money  from  the  country  is  greater 
than  the  people  will  approve." 

Stockton  Independent:  "  Men  of  the  world  who  like  to  see  a 
successful  politician  win  a  fight  will  naturally  congratulate 
lucky  workers  like  McKenna  and  Morrow,  but  how  will  the 
appointments  strike  the  people,  who  have  been  taught  in  days 
long  past  that  the  judiciary  is  the  highest  and  ablest  depart- 
ment of  the  Government.  »  »  «  President  Harrison  cer- 
tainly did  not  fairly  judge  between  available  men  when  he 
passed  over  half  a  dozen  of  the  ablest  jurists  of  the  State  and 
selected  men  who  are  best  known  for  their  political  successes. 
United  States  Judges  are  appointed  for  life,  and  thinking  men 
who  believe  that  the  ablest  lawyers  in  the  land  should  be 
named  for  such  positions  of  grave  responsibilities  will  be  dis- 
appointed in  the  selections  made  in  California." 

Visalia  Delta:  "The  American  Forestry  Association  has 
adopted  a  memorial  asking  for  the  establishment  of  four  addi- 
tional timber  reservations,  as  follows:  The  Turtle  Mountain 
reserve  in  North  Dakota,  Crater  Lake  reserve  in  Oregon,  Lost 
Park  reserve  in  Colorado  and  Sierra  Madre  reserve  in  Califor- 
nia. Those  who  are  opposed  to  Government  reservation  and 
control  of  unentered  timber  lands,  fear  that  the  purpose  of  the 
Government  is  to  prevent  all  trespassing  upon  such  territory 
for  any  purpose,  but  such  is  not  the  intent.  The  main  object  is 
to  protect  the  cutting  of  timber,  the  prospecting  for  and  work- 
ing of  mines,  or  the  farming  or  pasturing  of  suitable  lands.  It 
would  be  folly  to  think  of  withholding  a  large  area  of  land 
from  vise,  thus  preventing  it  from  contributing  toward  any 
creative  industry." 


Governiiieiit  Railway  Management. 

San  Gabeiel,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Feb.  19,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor  : — I  often  read  of  the  benefits  which  it  is 
claimed  would  accrue  from  Government  ownership  and  man- 
agement of  the  railway  system  of  the  United  States,  and  as 
often  read  and  hear  the  idea  scouted  and  ridiculed,  and  pro- 
nounced impracticable  because  it  would  lead  to  political  job- 
bery and  corruption  in  the  practical  management  thereof,  etc. 
Yet  in  Germany,  I  read,  the  railways  are  controlled  by  the 
State  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  country,  to  the  oppression  of 
none,  and  are  operated  by  the  army.  Why  can  this  not  be 
done  in  the  United  Stat&s  ?  If  it  could  be  done,  our  trains 
would  cea.se  to  be  robbed,  our  mails  and  express  would  be 
safely  transported,  our  postofflce  department  save  millions  now 
paid  for  carrying  mails;  there  would  be  no  strikes;  the  railways 
themselves  Would  cease  their  unjust  discriminations  and  op- 
pressions of  our  peoples  and  places. 

I  do  not  ignore  the  pension  rock.  Let  the  law  and  the  Con- 
stitution, if  necessary,  be  that  all  men  who  enlist  in  the  array 
or  navy  thereby  forfeit  (during  their  enlistment)  the  right  to 
vote.  Then  the  millions  of  men  who  will  manage  the  railway 
system  cannot  collude  with  the  corrupt  politicians  and  vote 
themselves  pensions.  The  army  in  this  case  should  be  so  large 
in  exce;48  of  the  men  required  to  manage  the  railway  that  while 
one-fifth,  we  will  say,  are  attending  to  their  military  duties, 
drilling,  etc.,  the  other  four-fifths  would  be  on  extra  duty — that 
1.1  to  say,  ref^ive  extra  pay  and  be  attending  to  their  extra 
duties  in  the  railway  service,  just  as  men  are  now  on  extra 
duty  in  the  ommissary  and  quarter-master's  department  of 
the  Unite']  States  army.  The  one-fifth  on  military  duty  could 
>*«  on  drill  and  learn  all  that  is  required  to  be  perfect  in  the  school 
of  the  soldier,  and  then,  to  keep  him  from  "  stagnating,"  put  him 


on  extra  duty  to  keep  him  actively  alive.  We  could  in  this  way 
always  have  a  great  and  efficient  army,  ready  for  any  emer- 
gency, not  idle,  thriftless  fellows,  but  soldiers  with  their  wits 
about  them. 

Have  the  railway  system  so  run  as  to  pay  its  own  expenses, 
and  the  expenses  of  the  army  and  navy  (perhaps),  and  a  suffi- 
cient fund  to  pay  interest  and  for  a  small  sinking  fund  and  ex- 
tension fund,  and  no  more.  By  this  plan,  the  Government  can 
own  the  railways.  As  it  is,  it  is  claimed  the  railways  own  prox- 
imately the  federal  and  State  Governments,  with  the  Congress 
and  Legislatures  of  the  States,  and  also  the  federal  and  State 
judiciary.  Proximately,  I  say,  it  is  so  claimed.  I  hope  the 
claim  is  wrong;  but  I,  and  all  other  citizens,  as  far  as  I  know, 
believe  the  claim  approximates  the  truth. 

If  the  baneful  hand  of  the  railway  corporations,  with  their 
billions  of  dollars,  were  off  of  Congress,  courts  and  legislatures, 
would  we  not  have  a  chance  to  come  back  to  honest  principles? 
Railways,  telegraphs,  telephones  and  trusts  are  new  institu- 
tions, comparatively,  and  if  we  allow  them  to  get  complete 
control  of  this  nation  (and  are  they  not  closing  down 
on  it  ?),  then  how  can  we  get  rid  of  them  except  by  a  great  civil 
war — a  war  with  all  the  money  and  power  of  the  railway  and 
of  the  telegraph,  telephone  and  trusts  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
farmer,  with  his  pruning  shears  and  hay  fork,  on  the  other. 

Forty  years  ago,  the  farmers  of  this  country  owned  80  per 
cent  of  its  wealth.  Now  they  own  20  per  cent,  and  that  mort- 
gaged. Forty  years  ago,  80  per  cent  of  the  young  men  in  our 
colleges  were  farmers'  sons;  now  not  eight  per  cent.  What  do 
these  things  mean  ? 

It  is  claimed  to  be  a  fact  (is  true)  that  from  1872  to  1887,  15 
years,  the  tariff  on  the  railroad  iron  used  in  the  United  States 
paid  to  our  Iron  Baron,  was  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
dollars.  Not  one  cent  of  this  went  into  the  United  States  treas- 
ury. And  our  farmers  are  charged  by  the  railways  to  pay  this 
extra  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions.  For  whose  benefit  was 
this?  Would  the  Government,  if  it  owned  and  managed  these 
roads,  pay  these  extraordinary,  unjust  and  farm-crushing 
charges  ? 

I  write  this  from  the  standpoint  of  the  farmer. 

A.  B.  Chapman. 


Fruit  Growers  at  Stanford  University. 

Carmel  Valley,  Monterey,  Feb.  22,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor: — Mental  improvement  being  one  of  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Berwick  family,  last  Monday  found  my  son  and 
self  on  the  cars  northward  bound  for  Menlo  Park  to  enjoy  all 
the  good  things  that  the  Stanford  University  had  to  ofler  Cali- 
fornia's fruit  growers.  Menlo  is  2i  miles  from  the  University 
buildings,  and  the  somewhat  exorbitant  fare  of  50  cents  was 
charged  each  passenger  by  the  conveyance  plying  between  the 
two  points.  Next  year  an  electric  railroad  is  to  connect  Palo 
Alto  depot  with  the  University,  and  it  is  presumable  that  all 
cars  will  then  stop  at  Palo  Alto  instead  of  Menlo.  Leland 
Stanford  Junior  University  (L.  S.  J.  U.  for  brevity)  requires  a 
blue  sky  to  show  itself  to  the  best  advantage.  Skies  were  gray 
as  we  traveled,  and  viewed  in  its  present  unfinished  state,  L.  S. 
J.  U.  reminded  one  rather  of  some  huge  manufactory  than  of 
any  collegiate  edifice  previously  known.  The  present  quad- 
rangle is  merely  an  interior  square  of  a  mammoth  quadrangle 
yet  to  be  erected  of  two- storied  edifices.  In  the  center  of  one 
face  of  these  edifices  will  be  a  chapel  of  glorious  architecture, 
and  in  the  center  of  the  other  face  a  magnificent  triumphal 
arch.  These  appear  in  the  architect's  sketch  to  be  of  white 
marble.  The  only  fair  place  at  present  to  judge  of  the  effect  of 
the  style  adopted  is  from  the  interior,  and  when  the  bright 
sunlight  of  California  lit  up  the  quadrangle  of  warm  buff  sand- 
stone, with  its  red  tiled  roof,  and  the  rich  blue  of  heaven  ap- 
peared through  every  arch,  one  could  realize  something  of  the 
future  glories  of  the  finished  structure. 

Room  90  was  the  apartment  to  which  we  were  directed  as 
the  fruit  growers'  gathering  place;  but  as  the  first  special  lec- 
ture did  not  begin  until  half  past  ten.  Pres.  Jordan  kindly 
made  us  free  of  the  institution  to  pluck  from  the  tree  of  knowl- 
edge such  fruit  as  each  should  desire.  During  the  week,  we 
amply  availed  ourselves  of  the  privilege.  I  think  we  began  by 
sampling  the  highest  growing  fruit  first,  and  ranged  from 
psychology  down  through  flowers  of  poesy  and  literature, 
physics  and  chemistry,  to  the  scale  bug  on  the  trunk  and  aphis 
on  the  roots.  As  the  amount  of  intellectual  pabulum  provided 
required  five  days  to  swallow  and  an  unlimited  number  to  di- 
gest, I  must  refer  your  readers  to  those  daily  papers  which 
published  the  lectures  more  or  less  in  extenso. 

There  was  one  little  point  that  Prof.  Comstock  made  that 
may  be  of  much  service  to  us  all.  It  was  regarding  the  ap- 
plication of  the  arsenites  in  spray,  as  insecticides.  Fruitgrowers 
have  been  advised  heretofore  to  use  ammonia  to  mix  with  their 
Paris  green  to  make  it  more  soluble.  Prof  Comstock,  reply- 
ing to  my  question,  deems  this  all  wrong.  He  thinks  it 
equally  destructive  to  bugs  when  merely  held  in  mechanical 
suspension  in  the  spraying  mediym,  and  much  less  prone  to 
burn  the  foliage  than  when  made  soluble  by  the  addition  of 
ammonia.  When  used  for  stone  fruits,  one  pound  to  320  gal- 
lons of  water  he  deems  amply  sufficient.  Attention  to  this 
will  not  only  save  the  ammonia,  but  many  a  disfigured  tree. 

An  address,  of  which  I  have  seen  no  newspaper  report,  but 
which  was  of  much  practical  importance,  was  delivered  by 
Mrs.  Comstock.  "  Mental  horticulture"  was  the  subject  an- 
nounced, and  the  lecturer  forcibly  urged  the  im;)ortance  of 
making  farm  home  life  attractive  intellectually,  as  well  as 
physically.  Mrs.  Comstock  deplored  and  deprecated  the  in- 
sensate folly  of  exchanging  a  pure,  wholesome,  natural  life  in 
God's  sweet  country  air  for  a  monotonous  city  routine  in  an 
atmosphere,  moral  and  material,  charged  too  often  with  foul- 
ness and  filth,  sickening  to  soul  and  body. 

What  can  possess '"our  boys"  that  they  should  forsake  the 
noble  and  invigorating  career  of  the  horticulturist  to  pen 
themselves  for  10  hours  a  day  behind  a  Kearny  street  counter, 
in  the  effeminate  and  emasculating  business  of  measuring  yards 
of  ribbon  and  tape,  or  acting  the  human  bootjack  and  button- 
hook, even  with  the  additional  pleasure  of  nightly  imbibing 
beer  in  some  malodorous  underground  "  dive,"  is  certainly  one 
of  the  things  that  "  no  feller  can  understand  doncherknow." 
If  a  tailor  be  but  the  ninth  part  of  a  man,  what  fraction  of 
manhood  can  remain  in  the  many  pale-faced  underlings  whose 
occupations  demand  not  the  ninth  part  of  a  tailor's  ability?  If 
the  American  male  biped  is  to  retain  the  vigor  and  sterling 
manliness  of  his  progenitors  he  must  seek  and  cherish  it  else- 
where than  in  Kearny  street  dry  goods  depots  or  Dupont  street 
dives.    And  the  American  girl,  let  her  not  forget  it ! 

These  are  not  quotations  from  the  lecture,  for  I  took  no 
notes,  but  my  reflections  on  ideas  therein  set  forth.  Perhaps, 
Mr.  Editor,  you  might  persuade  Mrs.  Comstock  to  pleasure  the 
home-staying  fruit  growers  by  publishing  her  lecture  in  the 
Rural. 

President  Jordan  one  evening  gratified  both  students  and 
visitors  with  a  stirring  recital  of  the  ascent  of  the  Matterhorn 
by  himself.  Dr.  Gilbert  and  party  ;  he  also  gave  an  hour  to 
describing  the  salmon  and  trout  of  the  California  coast.  Dr. 
Gilbert  entered  a  plea  on  behalf  of  the  robin  and  other 
feathered  friends  of  the  farmer,  now  being  recklessly  and  ruth- 
lessly slaughtered  by  pot-hunters,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the 
horticulturist,  and  the  untold  multiplication  of  the  bug.  He 


also  graphically  described  the  methods  of  deep-sea  exploration, 
illustrating  his  remarks  with  diagrams  and  specimens,  includ- 
ing a  sample,  under  the  microscope,  of  the  shells  from  the 
globigerina  ooze.  Dr.  Marx  urged  our  irrigationists  to  restrain 
their  impatience  until  the  expiration  of  such  time  as  should 
allow  a  proper  and  comprehensive  survey  to  be  made  of  areas 
of  water  collection,  distribution,  etc.  I)r.  Brannan  talked  on 
the  formation  of  soils  by  the  disintegration  of  rocks,  and  the 
action  of  water  and  ice.  Mr.  E.  E.  Smith  discussed  phases  of 
fruit  culture  and  kindred  subjects.  But  of  course  the  chief  at- 
traction to  fruit  growers  were  the  lectures  of  Prof.  Comstock, 
who  has  made  a  life  study  of  the  fruitgrowers'  friends  and  foes, 
insects,  predaceous  or  rapacious, — predaceous  as  they  prey  on 
each  other,  rapacious  as  they  commit  havoc  or  rapine  on  farm 
crops.  These  are  not  professional  distinctions,  be  it  remem- 
bered. The  professor  speaks  with  that  freedom  which  is  possi- 
ble alone  to  a  master  in  science. 

It  would  be  hardly  right  to  close  this  letter  without  a  hearty 
acknowledgment  of  the  uniform  courtesy  and  kindness  with 
which  we  were  treated  by  all  those  with  whom  we  came  in 
contact.  I  am  a  little  disposed  to  think  that  we  felt  almost  as 
much  at  home  at  the  L.  S.  J.  U.  as  we  do  in  our  easy  chairs  by 
our  farm  firesides;  and  when  I  recall  my  27  years  of  backwoods 
life,  I  don't  think  I  can  better  indicate  the  heartiness  of  the 
welcome  extended  us.  A  body  of  men  so  talented,  with  so 
much  modesty  and  so  little  assumption,  ought  to  and  wUl 
achieve  great  things,  even  in  this  "  wild  and  woolly  West."  I 
am  also  vastly  pleased  to  record  that  the  Faculty  are  unanimous 
in  their  verdict  that  the  students  at  L.  S.  J.  U.  average  higher 
in  ability  and  attainments  than  their  former  students  of  the 
Middle  or  Eastern  States.  Edward  Berwick. 


Fair  Trade  and  Honest  Labels. 

NiLEs,  Alameda  Co.,  Feb.  18. 

To  THE  Editor:— I  must  commend  your  editorial  on  "'Sound 
Morals  and  Good  Policy "  in  the  impression  of  Feb.  13th. 
Speaking  as  an  Eastern  consumer,  only  lately  become  a  Cali- 
fornia producer  of  almonds  (I  sent  a  carload  to  Chicago  last 
year)  and  green  and  dried  fruits,  my  theory  is  exactly  the  op- 
posite of  those  who  advise  foreign  labels.  The  reputation  of 
California  fruit  is  too  high  for  its  own  good,  and  Eastern  re- 
tailers take  advantage  of  it  to  put  on  a  price  which  restricts  the 
sale.  No  matter  what  price  we  get,  that  tyrannical  power 
called  "  the  trade,"  which  consists  of  the  jobber  and  retailer, 
but  holds  sway  over  the  commission  merchant  and  the  manu- 
facturer, will  not  let  the  consumer  have  "California"  fruit  at 
anything  less  than  a  fancy  price. 

It  deserves  all  the  credit  it  gets  and  more;  but  the  true  rem- 
edy is  to  let  the  Eastern  consumer  know  that  he  does  not  need 
to  pay  the  fancy  prices.  He  will  more  than  double  his  pur- 
chases, and  soon  will  not  be  satisfied  with  anything  short  of 
"  California  "  fruit.  I  have  just  had  some  visitors  from  In- 
dianapolis. They  said  they  never  got  prunes  as  good  as  those 
on  my  table  for  less  than  20  cents  a  pound,  nor  such  dried 
peaches  for  less  than  15  cents.  I  got  7  cents  for  the  prunes  and 
5  cents  for  the  peaches  in  Chicago,  freight  paid,  and  out  of 
these  prices  paid  five  oer  cent  commission. 

T  would  have  been  glad  to  lay  down  in  Indianapolis,  freight 
paid,  anything  over  100  pounds  of  mixed  fruits  at  10  cents  a 
pound.  I  could  not  do  that  every  year,  but  they  say  they  see 
no  difference  in  this  year  of  low  prices  for  the  California  pro- 
ducer. 

"The  trade"  has  its  rules,  immutable  as  the  laws  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians,  and  one  of  them  is  that  everything  from 
California,  except  wine,  must  be  held  for  a  high  price.  "  Wine 
is  a  mocker,"  the  good  book  says,  and  California  wine  may 
have  to  travel  under  an  alias.  If  Montcalm  had  conquered  at 
Quebec  instead  of  Wolf,  and  this  country  had  passed  under 
French  control,  the  wine  men  might  have  succeeded;  but  we 
drink  an  average  one-half  gallon  of  wine  a  year  to  the  French- 
man's 20  gallons  per  head  of  population,  and  we  carry  beer 
and  whisky  into  the  winery  and  drink  it  lather  than  change. 

The  wine  men  have  tried  to  induce  or  force  retailers  to  sell 
wise  at  five  cents  a  glass.  They  know  better  than  I  do  how 
they  succeeded,  but  I  k  now  that  if  we  could  induce  Eastern  re- 
tailers to  sell  our  fruits  at  reasonable  prices,  we  could  have  an 
enlarged  qprket  at  better  prices.  Henry  J.  Philpott. 

Cost  of  Creameries. 

Cor.  Reno  Gazette. 

As  the  creamery  business  is  the  all-absorbing  topic  these 
times,  we  give  the  following  cost  of  a  creamery  outfit  for 
making  butter  from  100  cows: 

1  6-H.  P.  engine  8 175  00 

]  8-H.  P.  boiler,  iiorizoatal   235  00 

1  Improved  De  Laval  separator — capacity  1300  pounds  per  hour  ..  350  00 

1  •200-gallon  milJc  receiving  vat   40  00 

1  2C0-gallon  cream  vat   45  oo 

1  200-galIon  box  ctiurn  with  tight  and  loose  pulleys  16x4  inches.  32  00 

1  power  butter  maker— preferably  Mason's   50  00 

1  400-poun(l  platform  scale   15  oo 

1  Renesselaer  scale,  for  sailing   g  00 

1  60-gallon  wt  igh  can   2  50 

1  milk  conductor  head   2  SO 

Milk  condiiotor  pipe,  6  feet  at  20c   1  20 

Thermometers,  dippers,  ladles,  etc   3  oo 

1  power  force  pump  for  water  supply   25  00 

1  ^parator  tempering  vat   15  oo 

1  cream  cooler   g  00 

1  butter-milk  strainer   2  50 

1  20-bottle  Babcock  milk  tester   21  Oi) 

Total  Sl,028  20 

The  size  and  number  of  pulleys,  lengths  of  shafting,  belting 
and  pipes,  will  depend  upon  the  dimensions  of  the  building 
and  position  of  the  machinery.  Below,  I  give  the  list  prices  of 
such  material  as  is  needed  for  setting  up  and  connecting  the 
machinery:  Four-ply  rubber  belting  costs,  for  2  to  8  inch,  21 
to  80  cents  per  foot;  leather  belting,  for  2  to  8  inch,  23c  to  $1.02 
per  foot;  shafting — cold  rolled — 1  7-16  inch  size,  usually  used  in 
creameries,  80  cents  per  foot;  drop  hangers,  rigid,  1  7-16  inch 
journal  each,  $3.60;  drop  hangers,  adjustable,  1  7-16  inch  journal 
each,  $5.89.  Pulleys  for  above  machinery,  calculated  for  6-H. 
P.  engine: 

Counter  shaft  to  engine  16!^x6  in  g  4  85 

Counter  shaft  to  main  shaft  12x5   3  50 

Main  shaft  to  counter  shaft  23x5   6  50 

Main  shaft  to  churn  9x8   3  85 

Main  shaft  to  worker  7x6   3  00 

Main  shaft  to  pump  5xG   2  75 

Total  $24  45 

Additional  apparatus  necessary  to  fit  the  above  plant  for 
cheese-making: 

1  500-gallon  cheese  vat  S  60  00 

1  curd  mill  with  salter  attachment   24  00 

1  10-foot  curd  sink   18  00 

1  cheese  press  with  6  hoops  and  follower*   44  50 

Or  a  gang  press  for  10  to  20  cheeses  S45  00 

1 12-blade  curd  knife   4  50 

1  conductor  head  aud  10  feet  of  pipe   4  50 

Curd  pails,  scoops,  milk  pails,  dippers,  thermometers,  etc   5  00 

1  milk  cooler  and  aerator   5  00 

W>  feet  l-inch  steam  pipe  with  two  globe  valves  .,   10  00 

Tees  and  elbows   1  00 

1  cheese  dater  .".   1  25 

Total  


190 
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,,JCgricultural  X^otes. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Butte. 

The  Best  Oranges  for  Butte  Co. — Register:  P.  R.  Persons 
and  Judge  Lott  made  a  long  and  careful  examination  of  the 
Orange  trees  in  this  vicinity  and  compared  the  different  varie- 
ties. Mr.  Persons  says  that  St.  Michaels  are  strong  and  thrifty 
growers,  but  the  fruit  is  small  and  there  is  not  the  demand  for 
them  that  there  is  for  the  larger  and  more  attractive  oranges. 
The  Washington  Navels  and  the  Mediterranean  Sweets  are  the 
best  in  this  climate.  The  navel  when  young  is  a  shy  bearer  but 
as  the  trees  get  older  they  increase  in  bearing.  The  Homosassa 
is  small  and  has  many  seeds  like  the  ordinary  seedling.  The 
fruit  is,  however,  delicious,  and  at  this  time  of  the  year  is  as 
perfect  as  any  fruit  can  be.  Some  of  the  navels  are  already  be- 
ginning to  show  their  white  buds  for  blooming  which  is  very 
early.  The  navels  and  Mediterranean  sweets  are  in  his  estima- 
tion the  two  varieties  that  will  lead  all  others  in  this  region  for 
size,  flavor  and  salable  qualities. 

Bag  the  Orange  Trees. — Oroville  Register:  Major  A.  F. 
Jones,  who  has  watched  the  planting  of  thousands  of  orange 
trees  at  Thermalito,  tells  us  that  the  orange  tree  roots  should 
be  bagged  even  when  the  trees  are  to  be  moved  but  a  short  dis- 
tance. He  showed  us  trees  taken  from  the  same  nursery  and 
planted  side  by  side  in  groves  at  Thermalito  and  those  where 
the  roots  had  been  bagged  were  more  flourishing  and  thrifty 
during  the  first  year  and  there  was  far  less  loss  than  when  the 
trees  were  not  bagged.  He  says  in  this  mild  climate  the  trees 
are  not  dormant  enough  to  be  moved  without  causing  a  loss  of 
vitality  at  any  time  during  the  year  and  hence  the  need  of  pro- 
tecting the  roots  even  when  the  trees  are  removed  from  a 
nursery  and  planted  at  once  in  orchard  form. 

Orange  and  Olive  Trees  at  Thermalito. — Register  :  Major 
McLaughlin  has  now  1,200  orange  trees  that  are  looking  finely 
and  will  plant  during  the  coming  month  2,000  Mission  olive 
trees  and  6,000  seedling  orange  trees,  making  in  the  orchard 
9,200  trees  in  all.  This  is  just  north  and  across  the  road  from 
the  40-acre  olive  orchard  owned  by  Messrs.  Fogg  and  McLaugh- 
lin. There  are  152  acres  in  the  tract  north  of  the  road,  and  a 
vast  amount  of  work  has  been  done  upon  this  in  plowing, 
grubbing,  leveling  and  putting  in  good  shape  for  thorough  cul- 
tivation. It  is  near  Oroville,  and  will  make,  in  a  year  or  two, 
a  magnificent  showing  from  this  town.  F.  S.  Foote,  of  San 
Francisco,  is  filling  in  vacancies  where  some  trees  died  and  will 
put  out  2,200  Parson  Browns,  Mediterranean  sweets  and  navels. 
Col.  Danicke  will  plant  1,200  budded  orange  trees,  but  we  did 
not  learn  the  varieties,  and  the  work  of  plowing  and  planting 
is  being  done  by  J.  B.  Kiefer.  Fred  Stanton,  of  San  Francisco, 
is  putting  out  1,400  budded  orange  trees  of  difierent  varieties. 
G.  C.  Goodrich,  of  New  York  city,  is  planting  1,080  budded 
orange  trees.  Mrs.  Goodrich  will  put  out  five  acres  to  oranges 
a  little  further  south  in  the  colony.  In  the  twelve  trees  tract 
Major  Fisher  is  having  1,800  budded  oranges  planted.  W.  B. 
Martin,  of  Alameda,  is  having  his  land  put  in  fine  shape  to  put 
out  2,000  budded  orange  trees.  The  work  is  being  done  under 
the  supervision  of  John  R.  Preston  who  has  the  contract  for  the 
orchard.  Miss  A.  Briggs  and  her  nephew,  Frank  Briggs,  both 
of  Chicago,  are  having  their  land  prepared  and  will  plant  ten 
acres  of  oranges,  ten  of  olives  and  ten  of  tragedy  prunes.  There 
are  309  acres  of  oranges,  ten  acres  of  prunes  and  forty  acres  of 
figs  being  planted  at  present. 

Fresno. 

The  Seedless  Grape.— W.  A.  Sanders  in  Visalia  Belta :  "The 
advantages'  the  Corinthian,  the  Zante,  the  Sultanas  and  the 
Thompson  seedless  grapes  possess  above  the  Muscatare,  first  and 
greatest,  they  ripen  from  ten  to  twenty  days  earlier.  This 
means  that  raisins  from  these  varieties  are  entirely  cured  dur- 
ing the  hottest  and  dryest  weather  of  the  summer  before  there 
is  any  possibility  of  loss  from  even  the  earliest  autumn  rains. 
Another  advantage  nearly  as  great,  they  are  the  first  of  the 
raisin  crop  of  the  world  in  the  market.  As  they  cure  fastw 
than  the  Muscat  their  output  of  raisins  can  be  marketed  a 
month  ahead  of  the  great  mass  of  Muscat  raisins,  thereby  in- 
suring quicker  sales  and  larger  prices.  ThompsonWseedless 
vines  grafted  into  Rose  of  Peru  roots  in  March,  1889,  yielded  as 
high  as  one  hundred  pounds  of  grapes  to  the  vine.  Sultana 
vines,  twelve  years  old,  yielded  sixty-three  pounds  average  to 
the  vine,  Corinthians  about  the  same,  Zantes  slightly  less. 
Muscats  averaged  forty-two  pounds  to  the  vine,  but  were  made 
to  do  so  by  counting  with  them  a  few  dozen  Huascos  that 
yielded  over  eighty  pounds  to  the  vine.  To  sum  up,  seedless 
raisins  yield  more  heavily  than  Muscats,  are  cured  more  easily, 
and  being  marketed  earlier  meet  a  ready  demand,  and  are 
wholly  exempt  from  liability  to  loss  by  autumn  rains.  An- 
other potent  fact  that  should  be  borne  in  mind,  seedless 
raisins  are  growing  rapidly  in  public  favor." 

Kern. 

The  15th  Di.strict  Agricultural  Fair. — Visali«  Delta :  The 
directors  of  the  15th  District  Agricultural  Association  met  in 
this  city  Tuesday.  Directors  H.  H.  Fish  and  H.  H.  Blodget, 
accompanied  by  Captain  Thomas  B.  Merry,  editor  of  the  Turf 
of  Bakersfield  were  present.  It  was  intended  to  give  Kern 
county  $1,500  of  the  state  appropriation  of  $2,500,  and  use  the 
remainder  for  a  horticultural  show  in  this  city.  During  the. 
meeting  it  was  moved  that  the  entire  appropriation  be  given 
to  Bakersfield,  and  it  was  carried.  There  will  be  no  fair  in 
this  county  this  year,  and  if  a  horticultural  show  is  held  the 
money  for  premiums  will  have  to  be  subscribed  in  this  city  and 
vicinity. 

Mendocino. 

Fruit  Tree  Planting. — Ukiah  Republican  Press  :  From  in- 
quiry among  fruit  men  it  is  learned  that  not  so  much  planting 
will  be  done  this  season  as  last.  Two  reasons  are  assigned.  The 
price  of  prune  stock,  which  may  be  said  to  be  the  leading  fruit 
here,  is  high,  and  many  who  would  plant  this  fruit  if  prices 
were  lower,  will  wait  another  year.  While  pear  stock  ranges 
about  the  same  as  in  other  years,  people  realize  that  it  requires 
considerable  knowledge  of  this  fruit  to  succesfully  grow  and 
market  it.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  Bartlett  pears  grown  in 
the  Russian  River  valley  are  unexcelled  by  those  in  any  other 
portion  of  the  State.  They  are  of  good  size,  excellent  quality 
and  do  not  rot  at  the  core.  But  Bartlett  pears  to  be  grown 
with  profit  must  be  shipped  east,  and  of  course  until  the  people 
understood  this  and  have  enough  of  the  fruit,  no  great  results 
will  be  obtained.  About  125  acres  of  Bartletts  will  come  into 
bearing  near  here  another  year,  and  when  the  producers  begin 
to  successfully  ship  carload  lots  east,  the  reputation  and 
adaptability  of  this  part  of  the  country  will  be  established. 
The  acreage  planted  to  prunes  in  this  county  this  season  will 
be  something  over  100  acres. 

Orangre. 

Unfrosted  Obanqkb  Sell  High.— Anaheim  Gazette:  Mr. 
Oilman  sold  his  orange  crop  to  Thacker  Bros.  The  price  is  not 
stated,  l;ut  it  is  reported  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $12,000 
Mr.  Gilroan  has  25  acres  of  oranges  in  bearing,  and  there  is  not 
a  finer  orchard  in  the  State.  The  fruit  consists  of  Navels, 
Mediterranean  Sweets,  thin-skinned  St.  Michaels  and  some 
seedliiiKa.  The  crop  is  estimated  at  about  10,000  boxes  or  more 
and  altl.ouph  the  price  is  not  given  it  is  believed  $12,000  is  not 
far  n  oiu  the  figure.   Both  the  Earl  Fruit  Company  and  tho 


Thackers  put  in  a  bid  for  the  crop.  Last  year  Mr.  Qilman  re- 
ceived about  $7500  for  his  crop.  The  increased  price  is  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  orchard  was  absolutely  untoudhed  by  frost  or 
injured  by  the  windstorm  last  month. 

Sacramento. 

Hop  Notes. — Sacramento  News:  If  a  hop  is  properly  grown, 
and  has  moisture  enough  to  mature  it  perfectly,  it  gathers  a 
great  amount  of  lupuline,  and  has  a  rich  yellow  hue,  tinged 
with  green.  It  also  takes  a  peculiar  luster,  which  distinguishes 
it  from  an  inferior  hop.  Persons  unacquainted  with  hops  will 
readily  detect  this  rich  color  and  luster  when  contrasted  with 
other  grades.  Daniel  Flint  is  arranging  to  have  an  irrigating 
plant  placed  in  his  Yolo  yards  and  also  in  the  Riverside  yard. 
A  gasoline  engine  and  a  centrifugal  pump  have  been  decided 
upon.  George  Menke  will  irrigate,  and  is  now  engaged  in  sink- 
ing a  deep  well  in  order  to  secure  an  ample  water  supply.  Sev- 
eral ranches  commenced  pruning  this  week  and  the  good 
weather  has  put  a  number  of  cultivators  in  thf»  yards.  More 
care,  it  is  thought,  will  be  exercised  by  farmers  in  this  impor- 
tant feature  of  the  hop  culture  than  has  been  done  heretofore. 
Plow  pruning  has  been  abandoned  almost  entirely,  which  is  as 
it  should  be.  If  too  many  of  the  top  or  water  roots  are  de- 
stroyed the  plant  is  sure  to  suffer  from  a  lack  of  sustaining 
moisture.  Over  pruning  or  low  pruning  should  be  avoided 
also,  as  the  crown  of  the  plant  is  subject  to  irreparable  injury. 
It  is  time  that  Sacramento  growers  awaken  to  the  necessity  of 
more  care  in  growing  and  curing  their  hops.  It  is  well  known 
that  no  country  in  the  world  is  so  well-  adapted  to  hop-growing 
as  the  fertile  valleys  of  Northern  and  Central  California,  and 
yet  every  man  who  knows  one  grade  of  hops  from  another 
must  realize  the  fact  that  there  are  many  bales  of  second  and 
even  third  grade  hops  placed  in  the  market.  What  is  needed  is 
reputation,  and  that  can  only  be  gained  by  producing  a  uniform 
high-standard  grade  of  hops. 

Work  of  Reclaiming  Overflowed  Land. — News:  Supervisor 
Jenkins,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Roads  and  Bridges, 
says  :  "  A  year  ago  I  visited  Andrus  and  Brannan  islands  and 
other  reclamation  districts,  with  other  members  of  the  Board. 
We  found  the  country  a  tule  swamp.  Thousands  of  acres  of 
what  comprises  those  islands  were  but  a  glassy  sheet  of  water, 
broken  here  and  there  by  a  wilderness  of  tules.  On  my  visit 
last  week  I  found  instead  of  a  vast  lake  a  broad  plain  protected 
on  all  sides  by  high  and  substantial  levees.  Farmers  were  busy 
at  work  cultivating  the  fields  and  hundreds  of  acres  are  already 
sown  to  grain.  I  was  informed  by  ranchers  who  have  formed 
the  adjoining  reclamation  districts  that  50  sacks  of  barley  is  not 
far  from  the  average  crop.  Two  crops  are  raised  annually. 
The  first  crop,  usually  hay  or  grain,  is  harvested  in  June  and 
July  and  the  stubble  is  burned,  the  ground  plowed  and  beans,, 
onions  or  potatoes  planted,  which  mature  in  good  season. 
Four  crops  of  alfalfa  may  be  cut  from  the  ground,  the  yield  per 
annum  averaging  about  10  tons  per  acre.  I  have  no  idea  of  the 
amount  of  land  reclaimed,  but  it  runs  up  into  the  thousands  of 
acres.  Few  people  outside  of  the  men  interested  in  the  recla- 
mation have  even  a  faint  idea  of  the  importance  and  magnitude 
of  the  work.  The  benefit  to  the  county  can  hardly  be  esti- 
mated. These  lands  will  each  year  throw  into  the  market 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  grain  and  hay. 
Such  a  thing  as  a  failure  of  a  crop  will  never  be  known,  unless, 
of  course,  a  levee  should  break,  and  these  are  being  strength- 
ened every  year  by  being  built  higher  and  broader.  If  the  sea- 
son is  unusually  wet  the  rancher  simply  sets  his  pumps  run- 
ning and  pumps  the  water  out.  If  the  season  is  dry  he  lifts  the 
flood  gates  and  lets  the  wate*-  in.  They  are  independent  of  the 
elements  as  much  as  any  people  in  the  world.  The  effect  the 
reclamation  districts  will  have  on  the  river  will  be  a  very  ma- 
terial one,  if  carried  to  the  extent  that  is  now  predicted.  It 
will  simply  act  as  a  levee  to  the  river  and  force  it  into  a  deep 
channel,  and  thus,  during  the  flood  seasons,  the  river  will  be 
scoured  out  until  large  vessels  will  ascend." 

San  Bernardino. 

Sugar  Beet  Acreage. — Chino  Champion:  Work  is  now  going 
on  steadily  and  vigorously  on  a  crop  of  4000  acres,  which  will 
be  planted,  cultivated  and  cared  for  in  the  best  light  of  the 
knowledge  gained  by  close  observation  and  careful  study  of  the 
soils,  the  plants  and  the  methods  of  cultivation. 

The  Fruit  Industry. — From  Horticulturist  Commission  to 
the  Board  of  Supervisors:  The  planting  for  the  season  of  1891 
is  as  follows : 


acres.  trees. 

Vines   1,6393^ 

Peacb                                                                    524  32,70.5 

Pear                                                                    1^  132 

Apricot                                                                  144>^  14.299 

Apples                                                                    16J|  1,635 

Figs                                                                        99X  8,154 

Olives                                                                    10214  9514 

Prunes                                                                   823  79,689 

Nuts                                                                            7(^  6,396 

Lemon                                                                   SbO%  30,123 

Orange                                                             «.602i^  599,588 


Total  10,373J4  782,235 

Making  the  total  acreage  of  these  fruits  in  the  county  at  this 
time  as  follows : 

ACRES.  trees. 

Vines   6,807 

Peach                                                                      2,472  244,581 

Pear                                                                      347  37,662 

Apricot                                                                1,257  120,509 

Apples                                                                   123K  9141 

Ffgs                                                                      301  35.6^8 

Olives                                                                        229  21,536 

Prunes                                                                     1,095J^  117  066 

Nuts                                                                           201  12,691 

Lemon                                                                    786  68.835 

Orange  19,673  1,760,531 


Grand  Total  33,292  2,016,327 

San  Diego. 

Alpine  Farm  Notes.— Cor.  S.  D.  Union:   At  this  writing,  the 

f)rospects  for  hay  and  all  kinds  of  fruit  are  quite  favorable.  A 
arge  amount  of  new  land  has  been  cleared  and  planted  to  fruit 
trees  and  vines. 

Big  Farmers.— Perris  New  Era:  Some  idea  of  the  extent  of 
our  agricultural  resources  may  be  gained  from  tho  statement 
that  within  sight  of  our  office  Mr.  William  Newport  is  engaged 
in  plowing  and  seeding  6000  acres  of  land  to  wheat  and  barley, 
using  70  horses  on  the  work.  Schee  Bios,  are  planting  3600 
acres  adjoining,  using  28  horses,  and  Messrs.  Clark  &  Hewitt 
are  farming  a  4000-acre  tract  near  by  with  68  work  animals. 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

A  New  Cultivator.— TAe  Moon:  J.  V.  Webster  has  patented 
a  new  cultivator.  So  far  as  it  has  been  perfected,  it  beats  all 
other  cultivators.  It  is  six  feet  in  width,  and  with  four  horses 
does  much  more  work  than  any  other  cultivator  extant.  It 
clips  every  weed  and  stirs  the  soil  to  a  good  depth. 

Grain-Seeding  at  Simmler. — Cor.  Paso  Robles  Moon:  Large 
crops  are  being  sowed,  larger  than  ever  before.  Some  of  the 
farmers  are  through  seeding. 

San  Joaquin. 

Cost  of  a  40-acrb  Orchard. — Lodi  Sentinel:  Frank  J.  Lease 
of  San  Francisco,  some  weeks  ago  purchased  40  acres  of  land, 
three  miles  east  of  Lodi.  Mr.  Lease,  in  response  to  a  request  of 
the  writer,  gave  a  complete  statement  of  the  cost  of  planting 
his  40  acres  of  trees  and  the  caring  for  the  same  for  the  coming 
year  ending  Feb,  1,  1893.   In  making  his  statement,  Mr.^Lease 


referred  to  his  receipted  bills  and  his  account  book.  Nothing 
was  guessed  at,  bunched  and  "  averaged  in,"  hence  these  fig- 
ures can  be  relied  upon  as  being  the  correct  result  of  practical 
experience.    Following  is  the  statement: 


2616  almond  trees  (best  varieties)  $  868  75 

200  assorted  trees  for  personal  use   fi9  72 

Plowing  40  acres   80  00 

Marking  and  staking   10  00 

Digging  holes   ]2  50 

Planting   25  00 

Freight  and  drayage   e  oo 

Miscellaneous  labor  15  00 

Contract  with  man  to  take  care  of  place  1  year  to  Feb.  1,  '93   200  00 


Total  cost  of  orchard  when  1  year  old  (not  including  taxes 

and  interest  $  785  97 


Mr.  Lease  intends  to  plant  40  acres  more  next  year,  when  he 
will  build  a  residence  and  make  his  home  on  his  fruit  farm. 
This  locality  needs  several  thousand  more  men  of  Mr.  Lease's 
stamp  and  then  Lodi  will  be  so  far  ahead  of  what  it  now  is 
that  some  of  the  local  Silurians,  who  do  not  keep  up  with  the 
procession,  will  become  lost  and  bewildered  in  orchards  and 
vineyards. 

Santa  Cruz. 

Potato  Notes.— Watsonville  Pajaronian:  Holders  of  spuds 
are  unloading,  and  there  is  a  good  demand  for  shipment  to  the 
San  Joaquin  valley  and  the  southern  counties.  Several  ship- 
ments have  been  made  to  these  places,  especially  to  San  Diego 
and  Los  Angeles.  The  time  of  the  year  when  the  new  spud 
puts  in  an  appearance  is  not  far  o&,  hence  the  activity  of 
shippers. 

Santa  Ciara. 

Prune-Planting  at  Los  Gatos. —iVews.-  Reports  concerning 
the  planting  of  prune  trees  continue  to  come  in.  It  is  difficult 
to  make  anything  like  an  approximate  of  this  year's  increase, 
but  it  will  reach  into  the  thousand  acres  within  a  few  miles  of 
Los  Gatos.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  workingman's  fruit.  Recent 
improvements  in  handling,  curing  and  packing  have  reduced 
the  cost  to  a  figure  that  would  have  been  incredible  five  years 
since.  Recently,  the  Santa  Cruz  mountains  have  shown  some 
excellent  results,  and  the  foothills  will  have  to  make  an  effort 
to  retain  their  laurels.  The  redwood  soil  being  deep  and 
mellow,  seems  a  natural  home  for  the  prune  family. 

District  Agricultdal  Fair.- S.  J.  Mercury:  An  important 
meeting  of  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  Agricultural  Society  and  the 
Santa  Clara  and  San  Mateo  District  Association,  No.  5,  was  held 
February  23d.  The  joint  meeting  was  for  the  purpose  of  set- 
ting the  date  for  the  annual  fair  and  attending  to  matters  in 
connection  therewith.  It  was  resolved  to  give  a  free  stallion 
exhibition  on  Saturday,  March  12th,  at  1  o'clock.  The  direc- 
tors expressed  the  hope  that  all  stallion  owners  would  bring 
their  horses  and  the  public  generally  would  attend.  The  time 
of  holding  the  annual  fair  was  set  as  Sept.  26th  to  Oct.  Ist. 
This  will  make  it  about  the  last  on  the  list.  The  reason  for 
this  action  was  that  a  great  many  of  the  best  stables  are  to  leave 
here  in  June  to  go  over  ttie  Montana  circuit.  They  will  not 
return  until  it  is  time  for  the  State  Fair,  and  by  holding  the 
San  Jose  Fair  later  they  will  be  able  to  come  here. 

Sonoma. 

Crop  Prospects.- Petaluma  ^r^us  .•  The  present  season  has 
thus  far  been  one  of  exceptional  fair  crop  prospects  in  Sonoma 
county.  This  applies  to  the  wide  range  of  products  of  field, 
farm  and  horticulture.  The  rains  have  been  neither  heavy  nor 
continuous,  but  came  in  such  manner  as  to  give  our  farmers 
ample  opportunity  to  do  their  planting.  While  we  have  not 
had  any  extremely  cold  weather,  there  has  been  enough  frosts 
to  keep  the  fruit  orchards  from  premature  development  of 
buds.  The  testimony  on  every  hand  is  that  the  grain  is  look- 
ing better  now  than  for  several  years  at  this  season. 

Another  Creamery  at  Tomales.— Petaluma  Courier:  The 
creamery  is  to  be  built  on  the  Fallon  ranch,  at  Griffin's 
Switch,  and  therefore  it  was  concluded  to  call  it  the  Fallon 
Creamery.  The  capital  stock  is  to  be  $10,000,  representing  671 
cows,  with  a  prospect  of  more  coming  in  directly.  The  pres- 
ent subscribers  are:  Geo.  W.  Burbanks,  60  cows;'  0.  B.  Hub- 
bell.  35  cows;  D.  B.  Burbank,  40;  P.  Sartori,  90;  E.  Carporgno 
55;  Wm.  Bassett.  40;  A.  L.  Corrick,  27;  W.  D.  Freeman,  30;  d'. 
T.  Thomas,  45;  Mrs.  Luke  Fallon,  25;  J.  W.  Graver,  40;  Samuei 
Webster,  60;  David  Bassett,  45;  Mrs.  E.  Griffin,  19;  total,  671. 
The  Directors  are  Geo.  W.  Burbanks,  J.  W.  Gaver,  P.  J. 
Sartori,  Louis  Bailey,  A.  L.  Corrick,  with  full  power  to  build 
and  act. 

Tulare. 

Bug  Inspection. — Hanford  Journal :  N.  W.  Motheral,  Horti- 
cultural Inspector  for  this  district,  was  engaged  all  last  week  in 
inspecting  the  orchards  in  this  vicinity  for  injurious  insects. 
He  informs  us  that  he  found  very  few  scale  bugs  and  very  few 
of  the  parasites  which  feed  upon  them.  The  inference  is  that 
the  parasites  have  killed  out  the  scale  pretty  thoroughly  and 
have  departed  for  pastures  new,  where  scale  bugs  are  more 
plentiful.  Mr.  Motheral  states  his  belief  that  if  all  the  fruit 
trees  in  Lucerne  are  sprayed  this  year,  we  will  be  rid  entirely 
of  the  scale  bugs,  but  if  this  is  not  done  enough  of  the  pests 
will  be  left  to  keep  the  orchards  well  supplied.  Our  orchard- 
ists  should  take  united  action  and  rid  themselves  for- good  of 
the  pest,  now  that  they  have  such  a  favorable  opportunity. 
Mr.  Motheral  states  that  the  willow  trees  are  great  breeders  of 
scale  bugs,  and  recommends  that  these  trees  be  destroyed  as 
they  breed  the  scale  and  perhaps  other  insects  injurious  to  '  or- 
chards. 

Favorable  for  Coffee  Culture.— Porterville  Enterprise: 
James  Deitrick  of  Tulare  City,  late  superintendent  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  R.  R.  Co.,  is  conferring  with  E.  Newman  as  to 
the  advisability  of  planting  2000  coffee  trees  in  this  immediate 
vicinity.  Mr.  Deitrick  has  friends  in  Guatemala,  who  own 
large  coffee  plantations,  and  he  recently  made  a  trade  with 
them  for  the  trees.  He  is  sanguine  about  our  climate  and  soil, 
and  says  it  is  certainly  as  favorable  as  the  best  coffee  land  in 
Brazil,  South  America.  In  the  latter  country  Mr.  Deitrick 
spent  the  past  summer  and  made  a  careful  study  of  coffee- 
raising. 

An  Irrigation  System  Purchased.— Jbwrnai ;  The  Tulare 
Irrigation  District,  embracing  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Tulare 
City,  has  made  another  large  purchase  of  ditches  and  water 
rights.  A  dispatch  from  that  place,  dated  Feb.  9th,  says  :  The 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Tulare  Irrigation  District  this  evening 
decided  by  a  vote  of  4  to  1  to  purchase  the  Kaweah  canal  and 
irrigation  system  for  $1.50,000  in  bonds  of  the  district.  They 
also  unanimously  voted  to  purchase  the  Cameron  and  Rocky 
Ford  system  for  $20,000.  Part  of  the  consideration  is  that  R. 
Linder  take  additional  bonds  and  advance  money  to  connect 
these  systems  with  the  present  system  of  the  irrigation  dis- 
trict. This  will  require  about  $60,000.  As  soon  as  the  trans- 
action has  been  completed,  a  large  force  of  men  and  teams  will 
be  put  to  work  in  order  to  connect  the  systems  and  construct 
the  laterals,  so  that  the  water  may  be  fully  utilized  this  year. 

Rain  TO  Order.— Huron,  Feb.  8:  A  contract  between  the 
rain  makers  and  the  grain  growers  has  been  formulated,  and 
is  now  being  signed  by  the  latter.  The  former  agree  to  bring 
rain  sufficient  to  produce  six  sacks  of  grain  per  acre  over  an 
area  of  60,000  acres  for  the  sum  of  $30,000,  money  to  be  paid 
when  crops  are  marketed.  In  case  of  a  failure  of  the  rain  men, 
there  is  no  charge  to  the  farnfers.  Only  land  on  the  plains 
and  not  under  irrigation  or  subject  to  overflow  is  included  in 
the  contract.  Operations  are  to  begin  as  soon  as  the  temper- 
ature does  not  go  below  40  degrees  F. 
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KERN  COUNTY  LAND  COMPANY 

(Incorporated.) 
CA-PITA-L  $10,000,000. 


"ililiiq/iTio|i  I?  Jilt  H\{0^  ifiglJli/ifjct 


LLOYD  TKVIS,  President. 
IRWIN  C.  STUMP,  Vice  Proe. 
J.  B.  HAGOIN. 


W.  F,  GOAD. 
WM.  S.  TEVI8, 
HENRY  WAD8W0RTH. 


FARMERS 
Who  want  to  raise  Wheat,  Corn,  Alfalfa, 

Potatoes,  Beets,  Flax,    Ramie,   and  all 

other  Farm  products 
With  the   Absolute    Certainty   of  Never 

Failing  to  reap  a  good  crop 


HORTICULTURISTS 
Who  want  to  produce  the  choicest  Peaches, 
Grapes,  Prunes,  Pears,  Apricots,  Ap- 
ples, Olives  and  all  other  fruits 
known  to  California 
In  the  Shortest  Time,  of  the  Best  Quality 
and  with  the  Greatest  Certainty 


STOCK  GROWERS 
Who    want    to    raise    Fast   Horses,  Fat 
Cattle,  Sheep  and  Hogs,  or  Engage  in 
Dairying 

Cheaper,  Better  and  with  Less  Loss  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  country 


BUY  THE  LOW-PRICED  IRRIGATED  LANDS 


or-  the: 


KERN  COUNTY  LAND  COMPANY, 

Upon  Which  No  Failure  of  Crops  of  Any  kind  is  Ever  Known. 

The  Lowest  Prices  and  the  Easiest  Terms  in  the  Irrigated  West. 


THIS  COMPANY  OWNS  OVER  400,000  ACRES  IN  ITS  OWN  RIGHT. 

It  has  300  Miles  of  Main  Canal  and  Over  1100  Miles  of  Lateral  Irrigating  Ditches. 


TITLE  DIRECT  FROM  U.  S.  GOVERNMENT. 


NO  LANDS  DEALT  IN  EXCEPT  THOSE  THAT  ARE  ABSOLUTELY  OURS.    NO  COMMISSION  OR  AGENCY  BUSINESS 
TRANSACTED.      FOR  PRICES,  TERMS,  ETC.,  ADDRESS 


See  the  fine  ezblblt  of  Kern  County  Products  at  14  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


We  hare  tbe  Finest  and  l,arge»t  CarrlaKC 
Bepoaltory  on  tbe  Paclfle  Coast. 

For  priceH  and  full  particulars,  address 

TRUMAN.   HOOKER    &  OO., 

San  FrameiBco  and  Fresno. 


IT  WILL  SUIT  YOU. 

Jinrr  illustrated  Publications,  with 
BK  pa  JMAPS,'l"<:'ril>inKMinn<'nota, 
■  ■  W~  r  f<~,rl>i  DliM'.Ui,  Montiinn, Idaho, 
■  ■  ni  V/a'.lilrHrt'.ri  m.'l  Oregon,  tbe 

IMBMHB  ruEEaovr.itsMES'r 
NORTHERN  I  AmIiV 
PACIFIC  R.  R.  LAIlUal 
lri({  and  Tirnlf  -r  I.andsi^^^^^^^^^^ 
now  opun  to  dittli  rn.    Mall'd  VUKR,  AddreM 
CUlfl.  B.  LAJUOEf,  Uat  Com.  R.  r.  B.  B.,  »U  tult  Ua* 


Stockton -Fresno  Business  College. 
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THE  LEADING  FEATURE  OP  THE  SCHOOL  IS  ITS  HOME. 

Tnition  One  Year  (52  Weeks),  $75. 

Sixteen  Regrular  Teachers  and  Over  Three  Hundred  Students  attending.  Courses  Thorough,  Rates  Lowest 
Instruction  the  Best,  and  School  the  Most  Reliable.  Address  W.  O.  RAMSET. 


PLANTS 

Corn, 
Beans, 
Ensilage, 


mmi^  DISTRIBUTES 
FERTILIZERS, 

Absolutely  Guaranteed, 


Illustrated  Circular  sent  Free 
Ktc     Etc.  TOf  ^^^tmmK!^^'  (Mention  this  paper.) 

ASPINWALL  W  MFG.  CO.,  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 

TRUMAN,  HOOKEB  &  CO.,  San  Francisco  And  Fresno,  Aeents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


CLUFF  BROTHERS, 
Wholesale  and  Retail  (irocers. 

Orders  by  Mail  Promptly  Filled.    Paciied  and  Shipped  Free  of  Charge. 

Send  for  Price  List,  or  send  us  a  list  of  what  you  want  and  we  will  put  prices  to  it  snd  mail  it  back  (or  your 
approval,  by  which  you  can  see  what  you  save  by  ordering  from  us. 

All  Goods  Onaranteed  as  Represented,  with  Special  Terms  to  Grange  Trade-Oard  Members. 

 ADDRESS   

CLUFF  BROTHERS,  Grange  Department,  9  Montgomery  Ave.,  S.  F. 


DEWEY  &  OO.  {''^^vi5>^i^a%»o^t.'^  }  PATENT  AGENTS. 


FOLDING 

Mm  Mm. 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS. 

HUNS       .te^^     ^  "'TIeIT'' 


BY  OHE  MAM.  ... 

Send  torfree  illustrated  catalogue,  showing  tesTimomals 
from  thousands  who  have  sawed  from  o  to  9  cords  dally. 
It  saws  down  trees,  folds  like  a  pocket-knife,  weighs  ODjy 
41  lbs. ,  easily  carried  on  shoulder.  One  man  can  saw  more 
timber  with  it  than  two  men  with  a  cross-cut  saw.  i2,000in 
use.  We  also  mabe  larger  sized  machine  to  carry  7  foot 
saw.* 

Order  from  the  general  agent  for  California, 
The  machine  will  cost  you  less  than  by  single  ship- 
ment direct  from  the  factory  at  Chicago. 

JAIVIES  LIINFORTH, 

37  Market  St.,     San  Francisco. 

HEADQUARTERS  ALSO  FOR 

Blymyer  Church.  School  and  Fire 
Alarm  Bells,  Zimmerman  Fruit 
Evaporators,  Sorghum  Mills,  Butch- 
ers' Machinery  and  Tools,  Render- 
ing' Tanks,  Steam  Jacket  Kettles, 
Farmers'  Boilers,  Hawkeye  Horse 
Powers,  Hawkeye  Saw  Machines, 
Steam  Engines,  Windmills,  Wine 
Presses,  Cider  Presses,  Etc. ,  Etc. 

tS"  Send  (or  niuBtrated  Catalogues  of  the  goods  yon 
require. 


TRUMAN.  HOOKER  &  OO., 

8AN  FRANCISCO. 


LOWEST  PRICES. 
EASIEST  TERMS. 
LARGEST  STOCK. 
Oldest  Music  Housu. 

DECKKB  BROS. 


PIANOS 

KOHLER  &  CHASE, 
aa  0'Farr«U  BU,  &.  s- 
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If  you  are  fitting  out  the  children  for  school  please  remeipber  that  it  can  be  done 
better  and  cheaper  than  any  place  on  the  coast  at 

Smith's  Cash  Store,  416-418  Front  St,  S.  F,  Cal. 

Black  and  white  ginghams,  large  plaids  and  stripes,  fast  colors,  closing  at  6io  per 
yard,  reduced  from  15c,  add  8c  if  by  mail.  Stylish  dress  gingam  in  large  plaids,  stripes 
and  combination  styles  down  from  15o  to  8io  to  close  out  and  make  ready  for  March  ar- 
rivals now  enroute. 

Plain,  that  is,  solid  color  ginghams,  wash  and  wear  beautifully,  down  to  6Jc  and  8c, 
some  light,  some  dark,  mostly  dark  colors.  Nothing  ever  offered  like  'em  at  twice  the 
money. 

If  these  are  not  what  you  need  ask  for  full  40-page  list  of  goods  from  5c  up,  and  it 
will  be  sent  you  free  of  cost.  Why  not  save  money  and  have  something  good  when  you 
have  the  opportunity. 

In  Shoes  we  offer  11  to  IJ  for  misses  in  NARROW  widths  to  close  at  90o  to  81.26, 
for  fine,  serviceable  kid  shoes  of  best  quality.  Our  shoe  list  alone  is  worth  820  to  you 
in  a  year  if  you  have  several  to  buy  for. 

In  composition  books,  drawing  books,  pencil  tablets,  letter  tablets,  ink,  paper,  envelopes— everything  for 
school,  we  can  save  you  50  to  100  per  cent.  Small  sponges  for  slates,  middling  good,  we  offer  15  for  25  cents, 
such  as  you  pay  5  cents  for  in  town. 

For  boys  we  are  just  as  well  fixed.  Good  school  or  Sunday  suits  from  6  to  13,  knee  pants,  at  $2.60,  83.50  and 
S*.60.  With  long  pants  and  vest,  $4  50,  85.50,  86.50,  and  even  higher  We  do  not  keep  the  cheap  cottonade  or 
common  low-priced  suits.  We  have  a  few  from  7  to  11  years  we  are  closing  at  $1.40,  worth  $2.60,  in  two-piece 
suite,  but  shall  not  replace  them. 

But  we  have  about  60  SINGLE  COATS,  without  vests  or  pants,  from  9  to  17  years,  at  81.60,  81.75,  we  would 
like  to  sell,  and  they  would  be  called  cheap  at  $4.00.  Hats,  shoes,  shirts,  caps,  ooUara,  stockings,  boots,  under- 
wear, one  line  of  ready-made  dress  shirts,  colored,  at  26  cents,  well  


DEATH  ON  SQUIRRELS  I     NO  MORE  GOPHERS! 


METHOD  OF  APPLYING  WHEETLER'S   CARBON  BISULPHIDE. 

COMPLETE  EXTERMINATION  can  be  effected  only  by  means  of  this  remedy.  Sold  by  the  trade  and  by  the 
manufacturer,  J.  H.  WH££I.KR,  Melrose,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 

NOTE  ITS   SUPERIORITY  ? 


WHEELER'S  C.  B.  is  of  unvarying  strenKth.  Kills 
every  occupant  of  the  burrow,  be  they  one  or  100. 

Injures  nothing  outside,  but  is  buried  from  sight;  is 
safe  to  handle  or  have  about. 

Has  no  effect  on  the  operator;  is  not  poisonous  nor 
Injurious  to  the  skin  or  clothes  and  once  applied  is  for- 
ever done. 


POISONED  WHEAT,  ETC.,  loses  its  effect  if  exposed 
any  time.  Kills,  if  any,  only  the  first  animal  which  find^ 
it  (perhaps  a  sheep,  horse  or  cow).  The  poisoned  animal 
will  then  poison  thn  pet  dog  or  cat  and,  decaying,  be- 
comes offensive.  Leaves  always  enough  survivors  to 
require  repeating  the  work  indefinitely.  Is  more  expen- 
sive and  of  never-ceasing  danger  to  have  about. 
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theGREATESTJD 
IIVIPROVEMENTJ 
OF  THE ' 
AGE. 


ACompiefe  Revolution  in  Plowing 

Requires  lesstf)ah  half  the  Powet~ 

iREVOLVINGPLOWisSSSro 

PI  iTAlAfA'V  U  A  DDAIA/^ASolemanufacturers.hIGGANUM.conn. 

IMWMI    rlMnWUff  \#U.NewYoKkOFficel8  CUFF  St.  NE.W  YORK 


Whitewashing  Machines  &Tree  Cleansers. 

Complete  Ontfllx  at  prlcen  froitn  03  to  $C0. 
The  Pumps  arc  all  BliAR.S,  with  BRASS  ANP  RUBBKK  VALVES. 

For   Orchardists,    Florists,    Stockmen,    Poultry  Raisers 

TIIKKK    I.S    NOTHING    I,IKK  THKM. 

Pijinp  Hnnt,  coiniiloto  aH  in  cut  for  81*.    Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

WAIHWRIGHT  SPRAYING  APPARATUS  CO.,  10  Hayes  St.,lS.:F 

OentrMtiitakaa  for  t-arge  Jobs  of  Whit*WM*hlnK>.  atiAHOii. 


HOLT  BROTHERS' 
Improved  Combined  Harvester. 


For  Efficiency,  Durability,  Ligiit  Draft  and  Fine  Worl(  it  is  far  Su- 
perior to  any  other  Harvester  of  the  Present  Day. 

We  would  call  special  attention  to  our  new  SIDE  HILL  COMBINED 
HARVESTER,  that  will  run  as  well  on  Side  Hills  as  on  level  ground, 
and  do  the  finest  work.  Send  for  Circular  describing  the  Side  Hill 
Harvester. 

TliOie  contemplating  buying  are  invited  to  visit  our  manufactory  at  Stockton  and  see  for  themselves.  Circulars 

sent  on  application  to 


HOLT  MAN'F'G  CO., 
Stockton,  Cal. 


or, 


HOLT  BROTHERS  CO., 
30  &  32  Main  St.,  San  Francisco. 


^'^^"WONDER  ^WHEELS." 

NO  POLL 


SoUDfOMFORT 

SELF  Tnuniin  cc*o  " 


wheel 
landside. 
No 
side  draft. 
No 

neck  weight. 
No  lifting 
at  cornera. 
Brake  prevents 
plow  running  on  team. 

Our  book—  — A  /  and  !L,ighter  Draft  than  any  plow  on  or  ofT  wheels. 

'Fun  on  the  Farm,"  sent  /    Equally  adapted  to  Western  prairies  and  hard,  stony 

IVee  to  all  who  mention  this  paper,   ^v^/  ground,  or  hillsides. 

ECONOIVIIST  PLOW  CO.,  South  Bend,  Indiana. 

Special  prices  and  time  for  trial  sivea  on  first  orders  from  points  where  we  have  no  Ageuta, 


//  you  wani  a  Fir  si -CI ass  Spray  Pump 

 GET  THE  

ii 


BEAN " 


WHICH  IS  SHOWN  BY  THE  ACCOMPANY- 
ING CUT. 


Every  Year  they  are  Improved,  if  Possible. 

 THIS  SEASON'S  PUMPS  HAVE  

HEAVY  STEEIj  receptacles, 

 AND  

Both  Valves  Can  be  got  at  in  a  Moment's  Time 
with  a  Common  Farm  Wrench. 


They  ECONOMIZE  LABOR  and  throw  a  penetrating  spray. 
Send  for  Circulars. 

THE  BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO., 

SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


SURE  DEATH 

To  Scale  Bug  and  all 
Insect  Pests. 

Now  is  the  time  to  effectually  guard  your 
Fruit  Trees  against  the  visitation  of  all 
INSKCT  PESTS  by  spraying  them  with  the 

Ongertii  Liquid  Tree  Protector, 

The  only  effectual  remedy  in  the  market. 
Indorsed  by  the  University  of  California. 

When  Grattinif  or  Budding  use  our 
Liquid  Orafting  Compound. 

hend  for  cirrular  with  testimonials  to 


Onprtli  Grafting  Coiponntl  Co. 


»ia  Davla  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO  CALIFORNIA. 


Feb.  2..  1892. 
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List  of  U,  S.  Patents  lor  Pacific  Coast 
Inventors. 

RepdHed  by   Dewey  &  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


The  following  brief  list  by  telegraph,  for  Feb.  23, 
will  appear  more  complete  on  receipt  of  mail  ad- 
vices: 

Elmer  Bowen,  Los  Angeles,  automatic  car  coupling; 
William  F.  Buswell,  San  Francisco,  pulley;  Frederick 
W.  Cook,  San  Francisco,  gang  edger;  James  E.  E.  De- 
pue.  Oakland,  ledger,  sales  and  billing  book;  Frank 
H.  Disbrow,  Glendora.  stoning  knife;  Peter  B.  Dona- 
hoo,  l'"resno,  street  sweeping  machine;  John  H.  Dril- 
ler, Los  Angeles,  automatic  funnel  cut-off;  Thomas 
Fullen.  Angels  Camp,  safety  device  for  mining  cages 
or  elevators;  James  H.  Hawthointnwaite,  San  Fran- 
cisco, amalgamator;  William  Holder.  Mokelumne, 
atmospheric  bed  covering;  Robert  W.  Jessup,  Ala- 
meda, seed  cleaner;  Alexander  J.  McAdam,  San 
Francisco,  hydraulic  elevator;  C.  Vogel,  fan  An- 
selmo,  conduit  for  cable  and  electric  tramways;  John 
W.  Pack,  San  Francisco,  hydraulic  motor;  John  A. 
Perou,  Perris,  inhaler  and  respirator;  William  Smith, 
Berkeley,  electric  railway. 

Note. — Copies  of  U.  S.  and  Foreign  patents  furnished 
by  Dewey  t  Co.  in  the  shortest  time  possible  (by  mail  for 
telegi'phlc  order).  American  and  Foreign  patents  obtained, 
and  general  patent  business  for  Pacihc  Coaso  inventors 
transacted  with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  in 
he  shortest  possible  time. 


Illinoil  Echo. 

Mr.  J.  K.  P.  Fleming,  Prominent  Horseman  of  Free- 
port,  remarks:  "I  have  used  Quinn's  Ointment  In  my 
stable;  find  it  does  all  you  advertise.  I  can  highly  rec- 
ommend It."  For  Curbs,  Splints,  Spavins,  Windpuflg, 
Bunches,  has  no  equal.  Trial  box  25  cents,  silver  or 
stamps.  Regular  size  $1.50,  delivered.  Address  W.  B. 
Edd  y  &  Co.,  Whitehall,  N.  Y. 


Oar  Agents. 


J.  C.  HOAG — San  Francisco. 

R.  G.  Bailey— San  Francisco. 

Geo.  Wilson— Sacramento  Co. 

J.  H.  Grossman— San  Diego  and  San  Bernardino  Go's 

Frank  A.  Sweetser— Colusa  Co. 

Samuel  B.  CLIFP—Cieston,  Cal. 

S.  A.  DoYUK— Santa  Clara  Co. 

A.  C.  Godfrey— Oregon. 

Mrs.  Bruce  B.  Lee— Tehama  Co. 

W.  K.  WiDELL — San  Joaquin  Co. 

Don  E.  ABBOTT— Santa  Barbara  and  Ventura  Co.'s. 


Unitarian  Literature 

Sent  free  by  the  Channikq  Auxiliary  of  the  First  Unlta' 
rian  Church,  cor.  Geary  and  Franklin  Sts.,  San  Fran- 
cisco.   Address  Mrs.  B.  F.  Giddings  as  above. 


THE  PEOPLE'S  PARTY. 

GALL  OP  THE  STATE  CENTRAL  COM- 
MITTEE  TO  ORGANIZE   THE  PEO- 
PLE'S PARTY  IN  ALAMEDA  CO. 

All  reform  organizations  and  every  man  and 
every  woman  who  are  in  sympathy  with  re- 
form movements,  and  believing  in  independent 
political  action,  endorsing  and  willing  to  sup- 
port the  People's  Party  platform,  adopted  by 
the  State  Convention  of  the  People's  Party  held 
at  Los  Angeles  on  the  22d  of  October,  1891,  are 
earnestly  requested  to  assemble  in 

MASS  CONVENTION 

At  the  Town  Hall  in  the  town  of  Niles  on  Sat- 
urday, March  5,  1892,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing  the  People's  Party  in  this 
county  and  electing  a  County  Central  Com- 
mittee and  adopting  a  plan  for  conducting  an 
active  political  campaign,  and  such  other  busi- 
ness as  may  be  brought  before  the  Convention. 

E.  M.  Wardall,  Chairman. 

H.  B.  Valpey,  Member  for  Alameda. 

Warm  Springs,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal.,  Feb.  20,  '92. 

[P.  S. — Persons  willing  are  requested  to  favor 
the  new  movement  by  extending  the  circula- 
tion of  this  publication  and  arousing  interest  in 
the  cause.] 

A  Handsome  Home  Dress. 

Every  woman  ought  to  have  a  pretty  home  dress, 
bright  and  cheerful,  yet  there  are  many  who  do  not 
feel  that  they  can  afford  it. 

This  objection  is  easily  overcome  by  using  Diamond 
Dyes,  These  reliable  home  dyes  come  In  all  colors  and 
for  every  kind  of  goods.  The  scarlet,  cardinal  and  dark 
wine  make  rich,  warm  colors,  that  bring  a  glow  of 
cheerfulness  to  any  home. 

It  is  a  very  simple  thing  to  use  Diamond  Dyes.  And 
the  colors  they  make  are  always  true  to  name,  and  will 
not  fade  or  crock.  No  w'>man  can  afford  to  live  without 
dyeing  with  the  Diamond,  (or  they  make  old  dresses, 
cloaks,  ribboDP,  feathers,  etc.,  look  like  new,  thus  saving 
many  dollars. 


$500,000 


To  LOAII  IN  ANY    AMOUNT  AT  THE  VBRT  LOWEST  MARKET 

rate  of  interest  on  approved  security  in  Farming  Lands. 
A.  SCHULLER,  Room  8,  420  California  Street,  San 
Francisco. 


$3,250,000 

To  LOAN  ON  MORTaAQE  ON  RANCHKB  AND  CITY  REAL  ESTATE 

below  market  lates.  HOWE.  BANDMANN  &  CO.,  608 
California  St ,  S.  F. 


CHOICE  FRUIT  LAND! 

Near  Haywards,  Alameda  Co. 

TEN    ACRES    IN  OBOHARD. 

TREES    VODR   YEARS  OI.D. 

Cheap  and  Easy  Terms.  Will  exchange  for  Oakland  or 
Sao  Francisco  property. 


JOHN  F.  BYXBEE,  42  Market  St., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


The  California  Stump  Puller 

Is  guaranteed  to  save  the  labor  of  30  men,  besides  doing 
much  better  work  than  hand-grubbine,  and  is  the  only 
machine  in  existence  that  can  be  successfully  operated 
on  hill  land.    Catalogues  sent  free  by  addressing 

GEO.  HARVEY,  82-84  Zoe  Street, 

SAN  iraANCiaoo,  cal. 


Upon  our  250  acres  of  Nursery  we  have  ev- 
ery family  of  Trees  and  Plants  hardy  in  a 
northern  climate;  whether  fruit,  ornamental, 
nut,  or  flowering.  Among  the  numerous 
choice  new  sorts  are  Lovett's  Best  Blackberry, 
Beebe  and  Lovett's  Early  Strawberries,  Japan 
Wineberry,  Green  Mt.  Grape,  Lincoln  Plum, 
Hardy  Orange,  Japan  Walnuts,  Ice  King  Prim- 
rose, Everblooming  Spiraeas,  etc. 

All  are  accurately  described  and  quoted  at 
half  the  price  of  solicitors  in  Lovett's  Guide 
to  Horticulture,  the  most  complete  and  elab- 
orate catalogTie  published  by  any  nursery  es- 
tablishment in  the  world.  The  book  is  richly 
illustrated  and  is  replete  with  notes  on  purchas- 
ing, planting,  pruning,  care  and  culture. 
Mailed  free;  with  colored  plates,  loc. 
Shipments  to  distant  points  a  Specialty. 
3.T.  Lovett  Co.,  Little  Silver,  N.J. 


BREEDERS  SHOULD  SEND 
a  stamp  for  rur  n>w  illustrated 
catalogue  of  Wool  Grower*' 
Bnppliex  and  a  free  copy  of  the 
ODly  illuBtratel  Sheep  and  Wool 
Journal  published.  We  Bell 
HhepberdB'  Crooks,  Shears, 
Dockera,  '(acks,  Twine,  Wool 
Boxes,  Bella,  Marks  and  a  hun- 
dred other  articles  needed  by 
every  sheenowuer.  Send  to-day. 
0.  8.  BURCH  &  CO.,  178  MJch- 
Ixan  Street,  Chlcaifo. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  FARM  IN  THE  FOOTHILLS, 

Three  miles  from  Newcastle;  a  splendid  bargain;  3« acres; 
20  acres  in  fruit  four  years  old;  peaches,  iigi,  olives, 
berries,  etc  ,  all  in  fine  canditlon;  k'>"<1  hard-finished 
house  of  live  rooms,  (food  outbuilditigs;  fine  climate; 
•chools  an'l  (.hurobes  near;  best  Eastern  shipment  facili- 
ties in  thi  Slate;  easily  Irrigated  by  ditch  on  premises. 
8.  J.  STABl.KR,  Z2H  Montgomery  St.,  Room  3,  3.  F. 

Superior  Wood  and  Metal  Eugrav- 
ing,  EleotrotypInK  and  Stereotypint 
promptly  attended  to  at  this  offloe 


I  suffered  severely  with  face  neu- 
ralgia, but  in  15  minutes  after  appli- 
cation, of  St.  Jacobs  Oil  was  asleep  ; 
have  not  been  troubled  with  it  since. 
No  return  since  1882.        F.  B.  ADAMS,  Perry,  Mo. 

.    "ALL  RIGHT!  ST.  JACOBS  OIL  DID  IT.  ' 


ft 


BREED'S  UKIVERSAL  WEEDER 

Every  practical  farmer  is  especially  interested  in  any  implement  that  will  tend  to  lessen 
the  amount  of  his  labor  and  increase  the  production  of  his  crops  and  is  constantly  on  the 
outlook  for  such  implements.  During  the  last  few  years  the  methods  of  cultivation  of  crops 
have  become  almost  entirely  revoVutionized.  The  deep  root  pruning  jirocess  is  going  out. 
Surface  culture  is  going  to  become  universal.  For  this  purpose  no  implement  equals  the 
BREED  WEEDER.    investigate.   Send  for  circulars. 

General  Asents,  KNAPP,  BURBBLIj  &  CO.,  Portland,  Oregon. 


Engraving. 


MATTHIAS  GRAY  CO., 

aoe  POST  STREET,  SAN  FRANCIS  C 

JS  TEIN  WAV. 

Importer  of  American  and  Foreign 
Band    Instruments,   Accordions,  Violins, 
Guitars,  Sheet  Music,  Books.  Etc. 

IT  STANDS  AT  THE  HEAD) 

RUMNING 
II  f 

DO  NOT  FAIL  to  SEE  THE  "DOMESTIC" 
Before  Buying  a  Sewing  Machine. 

It  is  the  leader  in  practical  progress.   Send  for  price  list 
J.  W.  EVANS,  as  Poet  St.,  S.  F. 

J.  F.  HocOHTON,  President,  J.  L.  N.  Shkpard,  Vice-Pre». 
Ohas.  R.  Story,  Sec'y,  E.  H.  Maoill,  Gen.  Ag't. 

Rome  Hatnal  Insnrance  GompaD}, 

N.  E.  Cor.  Calirornia  Mnd  SaiuoDie  Nta., 

INCOEPORATKD  A.  D.  1864.  San  Francleeo. 

Losses  Paid  Since  Organization  $3,175,759  21 

Asnete,  January  1 ,  18§1   ?SJ'51H2 

Capital  Paid  Up  In  Gold   SOO.OOO  00 

NKT  SUKPLtJS  o»er  everythlnB   278  901  10 

SA.N  FRANCISCO 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES. 

Two  years  course,  including  lectures  an'l  quizzes  by 
leading  physicians  and  surgeons.  Uuequiled  lacilities 
for  clinical  instruction. 

Young  women  desiring  to  enter  the  course  will  apply 
to  the  prlncip»l,  MISS  IDA  M.  FORSYTH,  at  the  Cit.\ 
and  County  Hospital,  Potrero  Ave.,  between  Siena  and 
Nevada  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

A.  J.  CHADBOOBNB,  IrvinntoD,  Alameda  Co., Cal. 
The  stallions  Tomm>  C.  and  Frod  Morgan  of  the  potent 
Black  lUwk  blood  for  public  service. 


JOHN  F.  BYXBEE, 

Commission  Dialer  in 


RABBIT-PROOF 

STOCK  FENCE! 

Chaap,  Uarablc  and  Kffective. 

Pickets  colored  red  by  boiling  in  a  chemical  paint'to 
preserve  tbc  wood.  We  make  it  2  ft,  2|  ft.,  4  ft.  and  4i 
ft.  high.   Send  for  circulars  and  price  list  to 

JUDSON   MFG.  OO.. 

14  &  10  Fremont  St  San  FranolMSO. 


The  above  cut  shows  a  section  of  the  Judson  2-ft. 
Rabbit-Proof  Fence.  By  stretching  barbed  wires  on  the 
posts  above  it,  It  will  turn  any  stock  whatever. 


Shingles,  Posts, 
Pickets  and  Piling, 

Manufacturer  &  Pacific  Coast  Agent 
of  the  Popular 

BYBKIT-HALL 

Sheathing  Lath, 

(patented), 
A  valuable  invention  but  recently 
used  oo  this  Coast.   Send  for  Sam 
pies.  Circulars,  Price  Lists,  Etc. 

42  Market  Street. 
ROOM  2.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


PECK, 

712-714  Market  St.,  opp  Third  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Patronized  by  the  Grange  and  Farmers 
Alliance  of  California 

 AS  THE  BEST  PLACE  TO  BUY  

Clothing,Shirts,Unclerwear, 
Hose,  Etc. 

Manufacturer,  Wholesaler  and 
Retailer. 


liiiii 


"El.  J.  OBO  W  lilN, 

SEED  MERCHANT. 

Onion  Sets,  Grass,  Clover,  Vegetable 
and  Flower  Seeds. 

LARGEST  STOCK  AND 

MOST  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT. 

Illustrated  Descriptive  and  Priced  Seed  Catalogue  for 
1892.  the  most  elaborate  and  valuable  ot  its  kind  of  any 
Pacific  Coast  publication,  mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 
Address 

E.  J.  BOWEN, 

815  &  817  Sanaome  Street,  San  Francisco, 
or  65  Front  Street,  Portland,  Or. 


wmm 

•  r-'t-diuD' 


MAKES   THE   BEST  BREAD. 


O.   H.  EVANS  &  OO. 

{Successors  to  THOMSON  &  EVANS  , 

no  and  118  Beale  Street,  8.  F. 

MACHINE  WORKS, 
Steam  Pumps,  Steam  Engines 

and  all  Hnde  of  KACHINERY. 


THE  LATEST  AND  BEST. 


GALE 

BAKER  ^/^'^  HAMILTON 
SANFRANCISCO-SmRAMENTO 


RUPIURE. 


PILES  and  all  Rectal  Dis- 
eases POSITIVELY  CPRKD,  in 

from  30  to  60  days,  wrrH- 

I     OtTT  OPERATION  OR  DETEN- 
TION FROM  BUSINESS.  AISO 

ALL  NERVOUS,  SKIN,  BLOOD,  PRIVATE  AND 
CHRONIC  DISEASES  OF  BOTH  SEXES.  STRICTURE 
AND  Urinary  Troubles  CURED.  No  iharge  unless  cure 
is  effected.  Consultation  free.  Call  or  adoress  for  p»m- 
phlet.  DRS.  PORTfcRflELD  &  LOSEY,  83S  Market  St, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The  Armstrong  Antomatlc 

PORTABLE 

EBTGIJilE  and  BOILES. 

The  Best,  Lightest,  Cheapest 
Engine  in  the  world.   Can  be 
arranged  to  Burn  Wood,  Coal, 
^  Straw  or  Petroleum.  6  or  8  H.  P. 
Mounted  on  skids  or  on  wheels. 
rKTMAN.  HOOKKB  A  CO    San  Franelium. 


SEYMOURS  V   _ 
 ■  VhKrs  mjexuV 


OLID  SIAVCKO" 
TEEL!,  EOCES 

EAR! 


SENT 
BY 

  MAIL. 

4H,  6,  Inch,  Sl.OO. 

e        "  1.16. 
7        ••  1.36. 
C.  S.  BDBCH  &  CO.. 
UO  lUcUsau  SC.,  Cbic««u, 
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lireeiler^'  directory. 


six  linee  or  legs  In  this  Directory  at  SOc  per  line  per  month. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE, 

WILD  PXjOWBR  stock  FARM,  Fresno  Co. 
A.  Heilbron  &  Bro.,  Props.,  Sac.  Breeders  of  thorough- 
bred strains  and  Cruikshank  Shorthorns;  also  Reg^istered 
Heref  ords:  a  fine  lot  of  young  bulls  in  each  herd  for  sale. 


CHARLES  B.  HUMBERT,  Cloverdale,  Cal.,  Im- 
porter and  Breeder  of  Recorded  Holstein-Frlesian 
Cattle.   Catalogues  on  application. 

M.  D.  HOPKINS.  Petaluma,  Baesder  of  Shorthorns. 
Dealer  in  fresh  Calves,  Beef  Cattle  and  Sheep. 


PBROHBRON  HORSES.— Pure  bred  horses  and 
marcs,  all  ages,  and  guaranteed  breeders,  lor  sale  at 
my  ranch  near  Lakeport,  Lake  Co.,  Cal.  New  cata- 
logue now  ready.    Wm.  B.  Collier. 


PURE-BRED  HOLSTBIN  FRIESIAN  CatUe 
lor  Sale.   Bonnie  Brae  Cattle  Co.,  Hollister,  CaL 


JOHN  LYNCH,  Petaluma,  breeder  of  thoroughbred 
Shorthorns.    Young  stock  for  sale. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  628  Market  St.,  8.  F.;  Registered 
Holsteins;  winners  of  more  first  prizes,  sweepstakes 
and  special  premiums  than  any  herd  on  the  Coast 
Pure  registered  Berkshire  Pigs.    All  strains. 


J.  H.  WHITB,  Lakevllle,  Sonoma  Co.,  Cal.,  breeder 

of  Registered  Holstein  Cattle. 


BREEDER  OP  KEGHSTMittBD  JBRHBY 
Cattle.   H.  A.  Mayhew,  Niles,  Cal. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co. ,  Cal. ,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 

H.  P.  MOHR,  Mount  Eden,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal.,  breeder 
and  importer  of  Registered  Clydesdale  Horses,  Hoi- 
stein-Friesian  Cattle  and  Berkshire  Pigs.  Young  stock 
always  on  hand  and  lor  sale.  Correspondence  solicited. 


PBTBR  8AXB  St  SON,  Lick  House,  San  Franoisco, 
Oal  Importers  and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of 
every  variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 


P.  PETERSEN, Sites,  ColusaCo.,  Importer* Breeder 
of  registered  Shorthorn  Cattle.    Young  bulls  for  sale. 

WILLIAM  NILES,  Los  Angeles,  CaL  Thoroughbred 
Registered  Holstein  and  Jersey  Cattle.   None  better. 


POULTRY. 

CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton, 
Cal.,  send  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 

C.  BLOM,  St.  Helena,  Brown  Leghorns  a  specialty. 

JAMES  QUICK,  Patterson,  Cal.,  Breeder  of  Pure 
Bred  Poultry  of  Choicest  Varieties  and  Best  Blood. 


MADISON  H.  ORITOHER,  Santa  Cruz,  Santa 
Cruz  Co.,  CaL   Thoroughbred  Poultry.   Settings,  98. 


QALT  POULTRY  YARDS.  Gait,  Sac.  Co.,  Oal. 
Pure  bred  Fowls,  Pekin  Ducks.  Belgian  Hares,  etc. 


JOHN  McFARLTNQ,  Calistoga,  Cal.,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Choice  Poultry.  Send  for  Circular.  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  Pigs. 


R.  Q.  HEAD,  Napa,  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Land 
and  Water  Fowla    Send  for  New  Catalogue. 


DEER  MOUNT  POULTRY  YARDS,  Lock 
Box  283,  St.  Helena,  Cal.  S.  G.  White  Leghorns, 
Toulouse  Geese  and  Pekin  Ducks. 

JAS.  MITCHELL.  St.  Helena.  W.  G.  &S.Wyandottes. 


O,  J.  ALBEE,  Lawrence,  Cal.    E^lre  bred  poultry. 


SHEEP  AND  OOATS, 


ITALIAN  SHEEP  WASH.  Free  from  poison. 
Cures  thoroughly  the  scab  of  the  8h»ep.  The  best  and 
tlie  cheapest,  Chas.  Duiseuberg  &  Co.,  314  Sacramento 
Street,  San  Francisco. 


B.  H-  CRANE,  Petaluma,  Cal.,  breeder  and  Importer. 
Booth  Down  Sheep;  also  Fox  Hounds  from  MissourL 


PRANK  BULLARD,  Woodland,  Cal.,  Importer  and 
breeder  of  thoroughbred  Spanish  Merino  Sheep.  Pre- 
mium band  of  the  State.  Choice  rams  and  ewes  for  sale. 


SW/NE. 


WILLIAM  NILES, Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Thoroughbred 
Poland-China  and  Berks  tiire  Pigs.   Circulars  free. 


TYLER   BEAOH,    San  Jose,  Cal.,    breeder  of 
thorsughbred  Berkshire  and  Kasox  Hogs. 

ANDREW  SMITH,  Redwood  City,  Cal.;  see  adv't 


BEES. 


GOLDEN  ITALIAN  QUH'.ENS— CallforniaHead- 
quarters,  Wm.  Styan,  San  Mateo,  Cal. 


HOLBERT&  CONGER 

Importers  and  Dealers 
Direct  from  Kuropc, 
English  Shire  Draft, 

Cleveland  Bay 
and  German  Coach 
Wk  Sitalllons. 

'j^ffl    180  eighteenth  St.. 
'  |.  Jl.o8  ^Dgnlex.Oaliforoia 
Write  for  Catalogue. 


Imported  Clyde  Stallions, 

B.  1'.  M^OHB  Hoant  Eden,  Oal. 


BCHITO8B  OHANOE,  FOR  MAN  OR  WOMAN, 
AMreoa,  0.  B.  OBOUTT,  Oroutt,  OalUorala. 


W.  W.  RUSHMORB, 

O  AKTi  A  UP,  0/\Ta. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

English  Sbire,  Clydesdale,  Perclieron  and  Goacb  Horses. 

SHIRK  AND  COACH  HORSES  A  SPECIALTY. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 
Stable,  Broadway  and  32d  St*.,  Oakland,  Cal.    Address  Box  86. 


18    AN    KXCBLliBNT    80BST1TUTK    FOK  GKA.SS. 


Genuine  only  with  RED 
BALL  brand. 

Recommended  by  Gold- 
smith, Marvin,  Gamble, 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  etc.,  etc, 

It  keeps  Horses  and  Cattle 
healthy.  For  milch  cows; 
it  increases  and  enriches 
their  milk. 


6)18  Howard  St.,  San 
Franelaoo.  Oal. 


A  CONSIGNMENT  OF  FIVE  YOUNG 


Clyde  and  SMre  Stallions, 

Just  arrived  from  Australia. 
Inqnire  of  JOHN  SCOTT  at  the  Race  Track, 

 OR  

O.  I..  TAYLOR.  428  California  Street. 


IMPORTATION  OF  1892. 


SHIRE,   SUFFOLK,  PERCHERON  AND 
FRENCH  COACH  STALLIONS. 

As  Cheap  as  the  Cheapest  and  as  Good  as  the  Best. 
Terms  reasonable.  Horsemen,  do  not  purchase  elsewhere 
until  you  have  seen  and  judged  the  recent  importation 
ot  Theo.  Skillman,  Petaluma,  Cal.  All  choice  young 
Stallions,  warranted  sound  and  foal-getters. 

Visitors  cordially  welcomed.  Catalogue  sent  free  on 
application. 

THEO.  SKILLMAN. 

FETAIiUMA  CALIFORNIA. 


COLTSi_ROKEN. 

THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

One  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  San 
Leandro,  Alameda  County, 


HAS  ■ 


Every  Facility  for  Breaking  Colts  Properly. 

Rates  Very  Reasonable. 
HORSES  BOARDED  AT  ALL.  TIMES. 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

GILBERT  TOMPKINS,  Proprietor, 
P.  O.  Box  149  San  Leandro,  Oal. 


FOR  SALE. 

SEVEN  HEAD 

PercberoD  Stallions, 

S  to  6  Years  Old. 
Have  been  In  California 
Two  ypars,  and  received 
Gold  MoJal  at  last  State 
Fair  and  Sweepstakes  at 
Stockton.  Owing  to  the  dullness  ot  the  horse  market  I 
will  sell  to  responsible  parties  on  credit,  one  to  three 
voars;  or  will  exchange  for  good  work  or  carriage  horses. 
For  further  particulars  call  or  address 

J.  C.  SMITH,  1422Blebtb  St.. 

Oakland,  Oal. 


APIARIAN  SUPPLIES 

each;  unluHted,  .$1.00  each.   L  Hives,  $1.90  e  

groove  suctions,  .$6.00  per  1000.  Dadant's  comb  foundation, 
fee  and  (iljc  a 


each,  etc. 


Golden  Ital- 
ian C^ueenK. 
Tested,  $2.00 
90  each.   KootV  V 

....  I 
uund.  Hmokers,  $1.U0  each.  Ulobe  veils,  $1.00 
BTYAN  &  BON,  Ban  Mateo,  Oal. 


THOROUGHBRED  JACKS  I 


A FEW  MAGNIFICENT  JACKS  AND  JENNIES  BRED 
from  the  finest  strains  of  blood  from  Kentucky.  Cor- 
respondence solicited.   L.  U.  SHIPPEE,  Stockton,  Cal. 


— THE — 

cdi_ive:i=2 

ADJDSTABLE 

MALLEABLE  IRON 
JACK. 

Only  complete  one 
in  use.  No  chang- 
ing  necessary  In 
lifting  a  high  or 
low,  light  or  heavy 
vehicle.  Can  be 
used  as  a  jac It- 
screw  to  elevate 
loaded  wagons  or 
pull  posts,  etc.  All 
iron  (except  bot- 
tom) and  will  last 
a  lifetime. 
Jack  No.  2  can 
be  used  on  wagons  weighing  5,000  lbs.  For 
street -cars,  engines  and  heavy  trucks,  use 
Jack  No.  1.    Manufactured  by 

THE  CALIFORNIA  WAGON  JACK  CO., 

610  East  Eleventh  St.,  Oabland. 

Agents  Wanted. 


Dr.  A.  B.BUZARD, 

VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

MEMBER  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERIN- 
ary  Surgeons,  London,  England.  Late  Veterinary 
Surgeon  in  the  United  States  Army.  Veterinary  Con- 
tributor to  the  "  Pacifio  Rural  Press. "  The  diseases  of 
all  Domestic  Animals  treated  on  Scientific  Principles 
Special  attention  given  to  Chronic  Lameness  and  Surgical 
Operations.  405  BRODERICK  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Calls  to  the  country  promptly  attended  to.  Telephone 
No.  4667. 


FOR  SALE. 

YERBA  BUENA  JERSEYS. 

6  bulls  and  10  heifers;  1  to  2  years  old;  all  from  cows 
that  make  14  lbs.  butter  per  week.  Solid  colors  and 
rejistered  in  the  American  .Tereey  Cattle  Club  of  New 
York. 

HENRY  PIERCE, 
728  Montgromery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


ASK  YOUR  GROCER  FOR  IT. 


BADEN  FARM  HERD. 
Short  Horn  Cattle  and  Draft  Horses. 


Oatalogaes  and  Prices  on  application  to 
ROBERT  ASHBUBNBR, 
aftdsn  station,      -     Smi  Mfttao  Oo.i  Oal. 


PoJltjiyj  Etc. 


If  you  expect  to  • 

MAKE  MONEY 

In  the  Chicken  Business  you 
need  the 

Pacific  Incubator  and 
Brooder. 

It  Is  Cheap,  Reliable,  Sub- 
stantial, Easily  Understood, 
and  will  hatch  amy  kind  of 
Esas  better  than  a  hisn. 

Gold  Medal  at  San  Fran- 
ci°co  and  Sacramento  State 
Fair. 

Send  8c  stamps  to  pay 
postage  on  our  new  82-pBge 
Illustrated  catalogue  of  In- 
cobatorn,  Tliuronghbred  FowIh,  Gal.  Bex.  Net- 
tmgs,  Bone  Mills,  Poultry  Supplies,  etc. 

This  book  contains  30  full-sized  colored  cuts  of  Thor- 
ooKhbrad  Fowls,  and  is  replete  with  information. 

''pacific  incubator  CO., 

1817  Oaetro  street.  Oakland,  Oal. 


DROPIT 


If  in  any  business  not 
paying  you  drop  it  and 
buy  an  improved  Peta- 
luma Incubator. 

MORE  MONEY 

Can  be  made  in  raising 
Chickens  than  in  any 
other  business  for  the 
capital  invested.  A  beau- 
tifully Illustrated  Cata- 
logue of  Incubators, 
Brooders  and  all  kinds  of 
Chicken  Fixings  Free. 
Agents  for  Mann's 
Bone  Cutter,  Ne- 
cessity Clover  Cut- 
ter, and  everything  re- 
(luired  by  poultry  ralsers. 


Petaluma  Incubator  Co.,  Petalama,  Cal. 


-THE- 


HALSTED  IHCDBATOR 


COMPANY, 
ISia  njrU*  street,  Oakland,  CaL 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular. 

Wellington's  Improved  Egg  Food 

Gives  a  fortune  in  plenty  of  eggs  when  high  in  price.  It 
cures  and  prevents  every  disease  known  to  poultry.  Ask 
any  Grocer— or  Proprietor,  426  Washington  St., 
San  Francisco,  Oal. 


Poultry  and 
Rabbit  Proof, 

2  Inch 

No.  19. 


3-1  Ct8.  pr 
Sq.  Foot. 

Galvanized  Hexagonal  Nettings. 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular. 

PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO., 


1303  Castro  Street, 


Oakland,  Cal. 


OXFORD  DOWN  SHEEP 

FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

W.  A.  SHA70R,  -  -  Middletown,  Ohio. 

LARGEST  AMERICAN  IMPORTER  OF  O.  D.  SHEEP. 

Twelve  Years  Experienee.  Goes  to  England  May  Ist. 
Get  your  neighbors  to  join.    Order  car  lots  by  freight. 

BATE  BXPRB88  CHARGES. 


BROWNE'S 


-PATENT- 


SQUIRREL 
EXTERMINATOR. 


This  is  an  apparatus  for  burning 
straw  and  sulphur,  and  also  forces 
the  fumes  down  their  holes,  which 
never  fails  to  kill.  I  will  give  $100 
in  case  the  exterminator  does  not  kill 
(If  properly  applied^  every  ground 
squirrel  that  its  deathly  fumes 
conies  in  contact  with.  Thousands 
are  in  use.  Price  $3.00.  Send  for 
circulars  to 

F.  F.  BROWNE, 

814  Sc  316    o.  Sprlns  St  , 
Los  Anseles,  Oal. 


JOHN  CAINE.  369  El  Dorado  St..  Stockton. 

1892- Wholesale  and  Retall-1892. 

General  Agent  Wliians'  Pat.  Carriage  Co.,  Mich.:  also 
Struttnn  Carriage  Oo.,  Buffalo  iiud  Osborua  Mowers,  Rakes 
and  KeaporH.  Every  one  guaranteed.  Gang  and  Single 
Flows,  Farm  Implements,  Hardware. 


Feb.  27  1892. 
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It  Stands  the  Test! 


NITROGENOUS 
SUPERPHOSPHATE 

- — OF  THE  

Mexican  Phosphate  &  Sulphur  Co., 

Now  favorably  known  throughout  the  Citrus 
Growing  Sections  of  the  State,  Stands  Unrivaled 
as  a  True  Fertilizer. 

Certain  in  its  Action,  Great  in  Results,  it 
maintains  a  high  standard  of  fertility  without 
undue  stimulation. 

Growers  in  San  Bernardino  County — notably 
Riverside — and  Butte  County — notably  Paler- 
mo— can  attest  its  merit. 

We  guarantee  uniformity  in  its  analysis,  an  J 
seek  correspondence  with  bonafide  purchaser 
of  a  reliable  fertilizer. 


Mexican  Phosphate  &  Sulphnr  Co., 

H.  M.  NEWHALL  &  CO.,  Agents, 

S09-811  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WHEN  YOU  BUY, 


BUY- 


THE  BEST! 


Horse  Liniment 

Is  certainly  the  best  preparation  of  Its 
kind  In  the  market.  Ranchers,  Stock 
Raisers  and  Horse  Owners  of  every 
description  will  tell  you  that  It  does 
good  work  every  time. 


HiMU.  H.  H.  HoOBi  &  Soss,  Stockton,  Cal.— Obitli- 
Mia:  In  answer  to  your  Inquiry,  would  state  that  I  used 
your  H.  H,  H.  Liniment  on  my  Holland  prize-wtoning 
cow,  "Lena  Uenlo,"  (or  a  wreoched  shoulder,  and  it  re- 
lieved her  very  much.  She  calved  the  next  day,  and  while 
stil)  suffering  from  the  sprain  gave  the  largest  authen- 
ticated quantity  of  milk  ever  given  on  this  coast  (10) 
gallons  per  day),  showing  conclusively  the  great  relief 
received  from  your  remedy.  I  consider  It  a  necessity  in 
my  stables,  and  when  away  from  home  (eel  perfectly 
safe,  as  Inexperienced  men  can  do  no  harm  with  it,  as 
they  GSD  wlUi  the  more  powerful  blisters.  Respectfully 
yonrs,  FRANK  H.  BURKE, 

Breeder  of  Registered  Holstelns  and  Berkehires. 

Henio  Park,  Cal.,  January  22d,  1889. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

H.  H.  MOORE  &  SONS, 

THE  DRUGGISTS, 

348  UAIN  STREETI,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


mmmv 


S.  F.  OPFIOE,  29  STEUART  ST. 
BEST    TREE  WASH. 

"Oreenbank"  98  degrees  POWIiKRED  CAUSTIC 
HOUA  (testM  99  810  per  mnt)  re(;ommended  by  the 
hlfhest  authorities  In  the  State.   Also  Common  Caustic 
'  Soda  and  Potash,  etc.,  (or  sale  by 

T.  W.  JACKSON  Ac  CO., 
Manufacturers'  Agents, 
104  Markat  St.  and  8  nallfomla  St..  8.  F. 

E MORA  VINO  -  8UPBBIOB  WOOD  AND 
Metal  Eorravlng,  Klactrotyplng  and  8ter«otyplng 
dOM  M  Iba  oflTo*  o(  this  paper. 


THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY, 


PATENT   OWNERS  OF 


NOBEL'S  DYNAMITE,  NOBELS  EXPLOSIVE  GELATINE,  NOBEL'S 

GELATINE-DYNAMITE,  AND  THE  JUDSON  IMPROVED  POWDER. 

Beat  and  StroBceat  Exploalvea  la  the  World. 


The  only  Reliable  and  Etticient  Powder  for  Mtuiur>  and  Bank  BlaHtlnir.  Railroad  Coutractora  aud  Farmera 
use  no  other.  Aa  otbera  IMITATK  our  tilant.  Powder,  ao  do  tbey  Jadaon,  by  manufacturlnv 
an  Inferior  article. 


The  Giant  Powder  Co.  having  built  Black  Powdf^r  Works,  with  all  the  latest  Improvements,  at  Clipper  Gap,  Placer 
Coimty,  known  as  THE  CLIPPEB  BIII.I.S,  oifer  this  powder  and  guarantee  it  the  best. 

CAPS  and  FUSE  at  Iioweat  Batea. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY,  30  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION. 

SHIPPING  i  COMMISSION  HOUSE. 

OFFICE.  108  DAVIS  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Warebonse  and  Wbarf  at  Port  Oosta. 


CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED. 

Money  advanced  on  Qraln  In  Store  at  lowest  possible  rates  of  Interest. 
Fall  Oarsoea  of  Wbeat  famlsbed  Sblppers  at  sbort  notice. 

ALSO  ORDERS  FOR  GRAIN  BAGS,  Agricaltnral  Implements,  Wagons,  Grooerics 
and  Merchandise  of  every  description  solicited, 

E.  VAN  EVERY,  Manager.  A.  M.  BELT,  Assistant  Manager. 


FRESNO  CANAL,  DITCHING  AND  LEVELING  SCRAPERS. 

FiREBAuaH,  Cal.  (Poso  Farm),  November  8,  1889. 
Mr.  Ja8.  PoRTBOUS,  Fresno,  Cal.— Dbar  Sir:   In  answer  to  yours  of  6th  inst,  will  say  that  I  have  found 
your  new  style  four-horse  Scraper  the  best  all-round  Scraper  I  have  yet  tried.   Respectfully  yours, 

J.  W.  SCHUITZ,  Supt.  Miller  &  Lux. 

SEND   FOR   CATALOGUE  AND  PRICE  LIST. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 


S.  W.  Corner  Kearny  and  Montgomery  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 


Free  Ooacb  to  and  From  tbe  House. 


J.  W  BKOKEB,  Proprietor. 


P&B 


PROOFI 


P  &  B  Fruit  Drying  Paper. 


SAMPLES  AND  CIRCULARS  FREE.  "SI 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO. 


116  BATTERY  ST. 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Co|ii|iii33ioii  |yiercliapl3. 


DALTON  BROS.. 

Commission  Merci\ants 

 ABD  DliiiUa  IK  

CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON  PRODUCE, 

Q-reen  and  Dried  Fruits, 
Grain,  Wool,  Hides,  Beans  and  Potatoes. 

Advances  made  on  Oonslimments. 
SOS  de  310  DaviB  St.,         San  Francitco 

[P.  0.  Box  1886.] 
JVCoDBlKDmente  Solicited. 


ALLISON,GRAY&CO. 

501,  503,  505.  507  &  509  Front  St.. 

And  300  Washington  St. ,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

GREEN  and  DRIED  FRUITS, 

POUl.TRT.EOGS,GAMK,OBAIM,PBODUCE 
AND  wool.. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN.  FLOUR 

 AND  

General  Commission  Merchants, 

310  CaUfornla  St..  S.  F. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange, 


JtSTPersonal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal  advances 
made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of  interest. 


WETMORE  BROTHERS. 

Commission  Merchants. 

GREEN  AND  DRIED  FRUIT,  NUTS, 
PRODUCE,  POULTRY,  EGGS, 
HIDES,  PELTS,  ETC. 

CONSIGNMENTS  SOLICITED.     PROMPT  RETURNS. 

41S,  415  Si  417  Wasblnccton  St., 
(P.  O.  Box  2099.)  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


(B8TABLIBHXD  1861.] 

GEORGE  MORROW  «  CO., 

HAY  and  GRAIN 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

89  Olay  Street  and  28  Oommerclal  Street 
8ah  Frahoiboo,  CaIi, 
tr  SHIPPING  ORDERS  A  SPBCiALTT.^ 


EVELETH  &  NASH, 
COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  Dealers  in  Fmlt,  Prodnoe,  Ponltry,  Game,  Eggs 
Hides,  Pelts,  Tallow,  etc,  422  Front  St.,  and  221,  288, 
226  and  227  Washlneton  St.,  San  Francisco. 


GRANGERS'  BANK 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 
SAN    FBANOISOO,  OAL. 
Incorporated  April,  1874. 


Aothorlaed  Capital  $1,000,000 

Capital  paid  np  and  Reserre  Fand  800.000 
DlTldends  paid  to  Stockholders...  720,000 

OFflCEKS. 

A.  D.  LOGAN  President 

I.  C.  STEELE  Vice-President 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIEB  Cashier  and  Manager 

FRANK  McMULLEN  Secretary 

General  Banking.  Deposits  received.  Gold  and  Silver. 
Bills  of  Blxchange  bought  and  sold.  Loans  On  wheat  and 
country  produce  a  specialty. 

Janoary  1,  18«2  A.  UONTPKLLIER.  Manager. 


JAKES  U.  HAVEN.  THOMAS  E.  HAVEN, 

Notary  Publio. 

HAVEN  &  HAVEN, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELORS  AT  LAW, 

Mo.  BSC  California  Street. 
Telephone  No.  1746.  SAN  fRANCISCO.  OAt^ 


WELL 


Clippi  j  C  P  Kind,.  Water,  eat.  Oft 
vMrrULOtllnlng,  Ditching,  Pump. 

Ing,  WInd&Steam  Wacb'y.  Encyclopedia  2Sv. 

'The  American  WeH  Works,  Aurora,  UL 
Ii-i3S.CanalSt.,CH1CAGO,ILL.  I  „ 
Em  Street,  DALLAS.  TEXAS,  f 
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Market  Review. 


DOMESTIC  PRODUCE,  ETC. 


San  Francisco,  Feb.  17, 1892. 
The  weather  continues  to  be  of  the  most  favorable 
character  for  outdoor  work  and  also  for  growing 
crops.  Leading  farmers  visiting  this  city  report  that 
crop  prospects  never  before,  at  the  like  date,  were  so 
flattering  for  large  yields  in  cereals,  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. This  opinion  is  also  reflected  by  our  ex- 
changes. There  has  been  more  or  less  of  a  selling 
pressure  in  hold-0  7er  grain,  hay,  etc.  The  local 
money  market  continues  easy,  with  the  rate  of  in- 
terest generally  in  borrowers'  favor. 


Grain  Futures. 


April.  May.  June. 

8slj2id  8s02*d  SsOJSd 

8i02Jd  8s02?d  SsOlid 

8s02id  8s02id  SsOlid 


Liverpool. 

The  following  are  the  closing  prices  paid  for  wheat  options 
per  ctl.  for  the  past  week: 

Feb.  Mar. 

Thursday   SsOlid  SsU3  d 

Friday    8s03id  8s04  d 

Saturday   8s03Jd  Ss04  d 

Tuesday Ss'"    SsOOld  7siid  Mo'i'd  YsUd 
The  fcUowing  are  the  prices  for  California  cargoes  for  oS 
coast,  nearly  due  and  prompt  shipments  for  the  past  week. 

O  O    P.  S.    N.  D.  Market  for  P,  S. 

Thursday  ..4ds3<i    40861    40s9d    Held  higher. 

  -        4089d    41s       Very  strong. 

40s6a    4l3  Quieter. 


Friday  41s 

Saturday  ..4l8 

Monday  

Tuesday... 40861 


May  June 
176§  173; 


175i 
175 


172J 
1711 


403       40s6d  Weaker. 

New  York. 

The  following  shows  the  closing  prices  of  wheat  for  the 
past  week: 

T)ay                                 Feb  Mar.  Anr. 

Thursday  181'S   1804  180 

pSday   181     180  179| 

Saturday  180    179i  I78| 

Monday  f    

Tuesday  176S   176g  175S   172  169S 

Thel'ol'owing  is  to-day's  telegram: 

New  York,  Feb.  24.— Wheat.  $1.06  for  February,  $1.05i 
for  March,  $l.U5i  for  April,  $1.03J  for  May,  §1.02J  for  June 
and  Sl.OOJ  for  July. 

Ohicaoo,  Feb.  24.— Wheat,  92Sc  for  May. 

San  Francisco. 

WHEAT. 


Buyer  Season. 


L. 
I72i 
171 J 
170i 

1651 


Buyer  Aug. 
H  L. 
149i  149 
147J  147J 


Seller  1892. 


H. 
145i 
144i 
144i 


L. 
145 
144 
144i 


H. 

Thursday  174} 

Friday   173 

Saturday  171 

Monday    

Tuesday  1685     165J    142J  142J 

The  following  are  to-day's  recorded  sa'es  on  Call: 
Informal  session:  Buyer  season— 300  tons.  $1.67;  100, 
$l,66i;  8'JO.  Sl.B6i.  Seller  189:!— 200  tons.  $1.43i  per  ctl. 
Regular  session:  Buyer  season— 100  tons,  $1.68;  MO,  ^1.67J; 
100,  81.671;  100,  $1.68;  300,  $1.68S;  100,  «1.68|;  1000,  $1.C9;  400, 
$1  685;  2UU,  Sl.eSi;  '/OO,  $1.B8|;  9D0,  $1,681;  300,  $1.09;  100, 
$1  69i- 200,  $1,691;  lOD,  $1.69S;  700,  $1,694.  Seller  1892-400 
tons,  31.43J;  SCO,  $1.43j;  100,  $1.43i  rer  otl.  Afternoon 
sessi-n.  Buyer  seaaon-lOO  tons,  $1.69i;  BOO,  $1,695  ;  300, 
$1.68i;  301,  $1.69.  Buyer  September— 100  tons,  $1.45}. 
Seller  ls92— luO  tons,  S1.43J  per  ctl. 

BARLEY. 
Buyer  Sea'on.  Seller  Season.  Seller  1892 
H.        L.         H.      L.         H.  L. 

Thursday  103}  lOli   

Friday  101  99}   

Saturday   99J  99J   

Mond.y  

Tuesday   99       97        92S  92   

The  following  are  to-day's  recorded  sales  on  Call: 
Morning  session  -  buyer  season -300  tons,  99c;  100,  99}c; 
lOO,  99};  230O,  99};  2t0,  99io;  ICO,  99}c  W  ctl.    Afternoon  ses- 
sion-buyer season- 100  tons,  99ic;  lOi).  99Jc  ^  ctl. 


Markets  by  Telegraph. 

Eastern  Wool  Markets. 

New  Yoek,  Feb.  22.— The  wool  movement  has  been 
light  at  the  seaboard  markets,  in  buyer's  favor. 
Mills  are  well  emptied  of  men's  heavy  goods  and 
cloth,  but  the  smaller  ones  intimate  that  they  have 
to  work  close  to  the  previous  raw  prices,  especially 
lor  early  orders.  Western  manufacturing  competi- 
tion is  also  alluded  to  with  some  emphasis. 
Wheat  and  Corn  Exports. 

New  York,  Feb.  22.— Exports  of  wheat  from  Uni- 
ted States  ports  for  the  week  ending  February  17th 
equal  4,042,000  bushels  against  3,611,000  bushels  the 
week  betore,  2,036,0  lO  in  the  same  week  a  year  ago, 
and  2,235,000  in  a  similar  period  two  years  ago.  In- 
dian corn  expoits  for  this  week  continue  phenome- 
nally heavy,  being  3,264,000  bushels,  as  compared 
with  2,927.000  bubhels  a  week  ago,  as  contrasiea  with 
only  327,000  bushels  in  the  likeweek  a  year  ago. 
Eastern  Dried  Fruit  Market. 

New  Yoek,  February  22.— Unpeeled  peaches  are 
unchanged;  peeled  are  reported  at  20c. 

Prunes— The  consumption  is  fairly  steady,  the  last- 
designated  prices  beine  supported  for  a  period. 
Sellers  are  plenty  at  the  old  prices  for  all  styles. 
Apricots  are  slow.  The  weather  this  winter  has 
been  against  their  free  use. 

Eastern  Hop  Market. 

New  York,  Feb.  22.— Hops  show  the  lightest  trad- 
ing for  several  weeks.  Large  brewers  are  using  di- 
rect supplies.  Interior  State  are  quoted  at  20@23c, 
and  spot  wants,  order  higher  grades  than  recently. 
Full  last  prices  are  upheld,  with  Pacifies  holding 
their  advance.  Common  to  choice  '91s  range  from 
20(g*25c;  choice  Coast,  25>^c.  The  loreign  market  is 
quite  steady  with  no  inquiry  of  importance  here. 
Exports  for  the  week,  105  bales.  Closing  options- 
California,  bid  and  aaked,  March.  23@2.S%;  April, 
2334(g,24c;  May,  asked;  June.  23?^@26J4.  July, 

24(a>2.Dj^c:  August,  25(^25J^c.  There  has  been  fair 
dealing  in  prime,  50  bales  of  choice  July  selling  at 
26>^c;  30c.  was  once  asked. 

Miscellaneous. 

New  Yoek,  Feb.  22.— Honey  is  firm.  For  extracted 
comb  there  is  little  inquiry. 

Beeswax  is  as  before  for  Coast,  The  South  supplies 
current  wants  cheaper. 

Lima  Beans- Hellers  are  plenty.  Trade  Is  confined 
to  small  lots,  quoted  at  81.7.5(a)l.a5. 

The  latter  are  machine-cleaned. 


General  Remarks  and  Statistics. 


Cereals. 

The  shipments  to  Europe  of  the  principal  export- 
ing countries,  America,  Canada,  Ku.sKia  and  India, 
from  August  1  to  January  10  of  wheat  and  f',our 
amounted  to  the  tremendous  total  of  181,000,000 
bushels,  against  10l),000,0(X)  last  year. 

K(,-lnrn«  Irom  the  Russian  ports  on  the  first  of  Feb- 
ruary Kliowed  that  there  were  in  store  on  that  date 
at  t<  T;  norlH  10  400,000  bushels  of  wheat.  Returns  last 
year  01  the  amount  at  (Idessa  and  Nlcolaiett  were 
12,w/),')')i)  l,l):^llcls,  and  the  remalninB  ports  were  esti- 
maC  'i  Hold  7,200,000  bushels,  making  a  total  of 
2'J,0IH' i,„she]» 

Cl, 
CU 


-1'   •^11  Hatch,  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 

'.l  ui     Miya:  "What  I  regard  as  lcgltlinat«  deal- 


ing in  futures,  is  this:  A  company  has  elevators 
scattered  through  the  grain  districts  and  It  finds 
itself  with  60,000  or  100,000  bushels  of  wheat  on  hand. 
It  wires  its  brokers  to  sell  this  wheat  to  be  delivered 
at  such  a  time  as  it  can  be  conveniently  sent  to 
the  seaboard.  Meantime  it  borrows  money  at  a  low 
rate  of  Interest  on  warehouse  receipts.  This  is  bene- 
ficial to  the  farmers  and  to  the  elevator  company; 
but  when  the  buyer  of  this  wheat  in  New  York  sells 
it  to  another  and  he  to  another,  the  transaction  is 
not  legitimate,  and  becomes  an  injury  to  the  pro- 
ducer, because  the  great  volume  of  business,  by  mag- 
nifying the  apparent  visible  supply,  tends  to  depress 
the  price.  Congress  can  suppress  such  transactions 
by  the  exercise  of  the  taxing  power. 

The  local  wheat  market  made  quite  an  advance, 
but  declined  rapidly  under  strong  Dear  raids  at  the 
East  and  abroad,  brought  about  by  close  stringent 
money  markets  abroad  and  political  unrest.  En- 
glish papers  coming  to  hand  report  lack  of  confldence 
in  commercial  and  financial  circles,  and  until  con- 
fidence is  restored,  money-hoarding  and  an  absence 
of  speculation  will  continue  to  prevail.  Outward 
shipments  of  wheat  continue  on  a  liberal  scale. 
Disengaged  tonnage  in  port  is  increasing;  while  the 
list  of  engaged  ships  is  growing  smaller.  Crop  pros- 
pects never  before  looked  so  promising  in  this 
month,  and  with  well-distributed  spring  rains,  the 
outturn  to  ihe  acre  is  expected  to  show  a  large  in- 
crease overlhat  of  1890  and  1891. 

Receipts  of  barley  show  a  large  increase,  and  as 
there  is  a  strong  selling  pressure  to  avoid  paying 
taxes,  the  market  has  shaded  off,  closing  the  week, 
weak.  The  feeding  consumption  continues  on  a 
large  scale  for  the  season  of  the  year. 

Oats  are  easier,  with  concessions  offered  to  induce 
purchasing.   The  receipts  are  only  fair 

Corn,  like  oats  and  barley,  is  weak  under  free  of- 
ferings and  buyers  holding  ofi'  until  after  March  7th. 
There  is  a  fair  export  movement  to  Central  Ameri- 
can ports. 

Buckwheat  and  rye  are  fairly  steady. 

Feedstuff. 

Bran  and  middlings  hold  strong  under  a  free  de- 
mand and  only  moderate  obtainable  supplies.  Rolled 
barley  and  feedmeals  are  easier. 

Straw  comes  in  sparingly,  yet  dealers  are  ofiish, 
confining  purchases  to  near-by  requirements. 

The  market  for  hay  continues  in  an  anomalous 
condition,  viz  :  To  force  sales,  lower  prices  must  be 
accepted;  to  buy,  full  prices  must  be  paid.  Obtain- 
able supplies  are  light,  while  the  demand  is  falling 
off.   Crop  prospects  continue  flattering. 

Fruit. 

Apples  continue  to  gain  in  strength  under  moderate 
receipts  and  an  enlarging  demand  due  to  the  poor 
quality  of  this  year's  orange  crop. 

It  is  claimed  that  strawberries  will  begin  to  soon 
put  in  an  appearance.  This  opinion  is  based  on  the 
advanced  season. 

The  receipts  of  oranges  are  large,  causing  a  heavy 
dragging  market,  owing  to  the  bulk  being  very  poor 
in  quality  and  small  of  size.  Choice,  juicy  oranges 
are  wanted  and  lor  which  good  prices  are  obtainable. 

Lemons  are  barely  steady.  Mexican  limes  are  weak 
and  lower. 

Raisins  are  fairly  firm  for  the  more  choice  grades. 

In  dried  fruits  there  is  nothing  new  to  report.  The 
fimuess  reported  last  week  in  peaches  and  prunes  is 
not  only  continued,  but  a  disposition  is  manifested 
to  advance  prices.  In  other  dried  fruits  the  market 
Is  slow. 

Vegetables. 

General  information  received  is  confirmatory  of  last 
week's  remarks  of  the  forward  condition  of  garden 
vegetation  and  that  the  market  will  be  supplied  at  a 
much  earlier  date  than  usual.  The  receipts  of  aspa- 
ragus and  rhubarb  are  increasing,  causing  prices  to 
steadily  shrink. 

Onions  are  in  liberal  receipt  for  the  season,  and  as 
the  bulk  is  poor  keepers,  forced  sales  are  in  order. 
Good  keepers  are  wanted. 

Potatoes  continue  to  glut  the  market,  causing  low 
prices  to  obtain  under  forced  sales.    Oregon  and 
Washington  are  liberal  contributors  to  the  market. 
Dairy  Produce. 

Freer  receipts  and  poorer  keeping  weather  are 
against  butter.  Many  dealers  under  forced  sales  had 
to  accept  lower  prices.  Retail  dealers  confine  their 
purchases  under  an  impression  thatstlll  lower  ranges 
in  values  will  obtain. 

Eggs  are  weak  at  lower  prices,  with  the  trade  look- 
ing for  still  lower  prices.  This  opinion  is  grounded 
on  experience  derived  from  former  seasons. 

Cheese  has  a  weaker  tone,  although  quotations  are 
reported  unchanged. 

Live  Stock. 

The  market  is  easier  for  both  bullocks  and  mutton 
sheep,  owing  to  freer  ofiferings.  Indications  are  said 
to  point  to  the  combine  being  broken,  or,at  least, it  is 
reported  that  indiiect  underselling  is  done  by  one 
or  more  of  the  members.  Hogs  are  strong  at  previ- 
ous quotations.    Lambs  are  hard  to  get. 

Overland  Produce  Shipments. 

The  following  is  the  official  statement  of  Eastern 
overland  shipments  of  California  produce  and  the 
points  from  which  they  were  forwarded  during  the 
month  of  January,  1892,  via  tbe  Southern  Pacific  Co:, 
and  total  shipments  to  Feb.  1, 1892: 


PBODl'CE,  TONS. 


Beans  I  338 

Canned  goods   314 

Fruit  dried   24. 

Fruit  citrus  

Honey   1 

Hops   60 

Raisins  ,  60 

Vegetables..          i  66 

Wool  greas>  '  918 

Wool  pulled  ,  23 

Wool  scoured   170 


309 
596  181 


453 
121  253 


59 


791 

1185 
1305 

869 
56 

133 
1314 

286 

952 
53 

170 


Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  of  produce  at  this  port  for  the  week  ending  Feb. 
23,  '92,  were  as  follows : 

Flour,  qr.  sks   59,275  iBran,       sks    17,444 

Wheat,  ctls   257,107jBuckwheat  " 


lii3 
1,118 
4,770 
832 
314 


Barley, 
Rye,      ■■  . 
Oats,      "  . 
Corn,      "  . 
•Butter,  "  ., 
do   bx8  , 
do  bbls 
do  k'gs  . 
do  tubs  .. 
do  i  bzs 
t  Cheese,  ctls 

do    bxB   10 

KggB,   do/.   71,070 

do      "  K  astern  

Beans,  ctls   19,615 

Potatoea,  ska   19,381 

Onions,      "    1,292 


25,237' Middlings   "   7,449 


Chicory,  bble        ....  87 

Hop.,       "    130 

tWool,     "    S 

Hay,     ton    1,496 

Straw,     "    81 

Wine,  gals   232,780 

Brandy,  "    9,li!0 

Raisios,  bxs    2S0 

1821  Honey,    os    21 

440  I'eauutB,3k9    93 

'   Walnuts  "    46 

Almouds "    147 

MuBtaid  "    308 

Flax  •'   

Popcorn  "    6 

Broiiiu  corn,  bbls   456 

Overl'd,  -  ctU.  tOverl'd,  —  ctls.  1905  bales,  Australia. 

Receipts  Outside  of  California. 

The  receipt.^  of  certain  articles  of  produce  from  Oregon 
Waahiugtou  and  other  distant  points  compare  us  follows .  ' 

July  I,  '90  to  July  1,  '91  to 
Feb.  21, '91.     Feb.  20, '92. 


Flour,  }  sks  203,627 

Wheat,  ctls  996,347 

Barley,   '■   331,396 


336.9n4 
1,136,083 
29.099 


Oats,      "   368,482  329,767 

Wool,  bales                                     5,798  5.978 

Hops,     "                                           392  3% 

Bye,  ska   3,299 

Potatoes,  sks                                  45,397  72,073 

Miscellaneous. 

From  reliable  advicea  up  to  Feb.  24,  the  following  sum- 
mary tonnage  movement  is  compiled: 

r-On  the  way-s  ^In  port-^ 

1892.          1891.  1892.  1891. 

San  Francisco  226,341      298.311  «tll9,789  57,655 

San  Diego                  20,528       10,934  4,318   

.San  Pedro   2,414         6,433    "I 

Oregon                       21,172       30,050  31,470  )-19,22& 

Puget  Sound   16,c26       17,335    J 

Totals  236,481      363,063         165,607  76,881 

•Engaged  for  wheat,  1892,  39,085;  1891,  44,993.  tFor  new 
crop  loading,  1,746. 

Tne  statistics  of  produce  exports  from  this  port  compiled 
by  the  "  Commercial  News,"  from  July  1st  to  Fob.  18th,  are 
as  follows: 

1891.  1890. 

Wheat,  ctls  10,975,801  7,972,182 

Flour,  bbls   73?,022  76»,')36 

Barley,  ctls   768,306  191,078 

Bags  are  strong  at  TisHo. 

Poultry  after  shading  off  closes  the  week  strong  at 
a  slight  advance.  Ducks  are  wanted  at  a  much 
higher  range. 

Next  season's  hops  are  being  contracted  at  12  to  13 
cts  It  is  said  that  as  high  as  15  cts.  and  as  low  as  11 
cts.  have  been  paid. 

Wool  continues  slow.  The  stock  here  is  about 
cleaned  up. 

Beans  are  doing  better  under  a  freer  eastern  de- 
mand. The  Ventura  Free  Press  Says:  "Thos.  Lake 
during  iast  week  purchased  200  tons  of  lima  beans  for 
shipment  East  by  rail  and  steamer.  He  paid  from 
$1.67J4  to  $1 75.  It  is  also  learned  that  Dixie  Thomp- 
son has  sold  some  200  tons  and  that  A.  Levy,  of  Hue- 
neme,  has  made  quite  extensive  purchases  during 
the  week.  The  railroad  people  have  asked  Mr.  Lake 
to  hold  his  shipments  a  few  days  to  see  what  they 
would  do  toward  lowering  the  rates."  Thelabove 
indicates  lower  freight  rates  to  points  at  the  East. 

Prices  Current. 


BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

3aio,  ctl   2      @  2  20 

Butter   2  30  @  2  SO 

Pea   2  50  @  2  80 


10  (It 
15}@ 
12  (g 


19  @  - 
-  @  22 


25 


GENERAL  PRODUCE. 

Extra  choice  In  good  packages  fetch  lui  advanoe  on  toi, 
q  lotatiouB,  while  very  pnnr  grades  sell  less  than  the  lower 
q  locations.  Wednesday.  February  24,  1892 

FLOUR. 
Extra,  OityMilla  5  00  @  5  25 
DaOountryUilla  5  00  @  5  25 

duperhne  3  15  @  3  45 

NUTS-JoBBLNO. 
Walnuts,  Oal.  lb      E  @  — 

Do  Ohoioe   7  ®  — 

Do  paper  shell . .  7  @  — 
A.lmoudB,  sft  Bbl.   11  @ 

Paper  nhell   12  © 

Hard  Shell   6  @ 

Brazil   6i@ 

Pecans  small. . .     13  @ 

Do  large   16  @ 

Peanuts   3  & 

Filberts   lljS 

Hickory   7  @ 

Chestnuts   lli@ 

ONIONS. 
Silver  Skin,Ch'e  1  00  @  1  20 
Fair  to  Good. . .     75  ®  90 

Cut   '  50  @  — 

POTATOES. 
Early  Rose,  ctl .  25  @  40 
Burbank  Seedling,  30  &  45 
Dodo  Salinas..  80  @  1  05 
Do  do  Oregon..  60  @  85 
Do  Humboldt..     75®  95 

River  Reds   25  @  40 

POULTRY. 

Hens,  doz   5  50  @  8  00 

Roosters.old....  5  50  S  7  00 

Do  young   7  00  @  9  00 

BroileiB,  small. .  4  DO  ^  — 

Do  large   5  00  @  — 

Fryers   6  00  @  — 

Duck   9  00  (i  12  00 

Geese,  pair          1  75  @  2  50 

Turkeys,  Gobl'r.  11  @  13 
Turkeys,  Hena. .     13  (a  15 

Do  Dressed   12j@  16 

Manhattan  Egg 
Pood  ^  cwt...ll  50  (g  - 
PROVISIONS 
Oal.Baoon,he'Ty,D>  Oi®  — 

Medium   10i@  — 

Light   12  ®  - 

Laxd   9  @  11 

Oal.  Sm'k'dBeef     1U@  — 
Hams.Calsalfd     10  @  - 
do  Eastern...     12 J@  — 
SEEDS. 

Alfalfa   7  @  8 

Clover,  Red....     12  (g  13 

White   20  @  — 

Flaxseed   2  60  @  2  80 

Hemp   3i@  4 

Mustard,  yellow  3  25  @  3  75 
do  Brown  ...   3  00  @  3  25 
WOOL. 
Spring,  1891. 

—  jHtunb't&Men'cino20  @  — 

—  ISac'to  valley. .. .  16 

—  *Free  Mountain.  19 
S  Joaquin  valley 

do  mountain. 
Cala'vt  F'thH. 
Or<igon  Eastern. 

do  valley   21 

So'n  Coast,  def..  U 
So'd  Ooast,  tree.  13i@ 

Fall,  1891. 
San  Joaquin....  9 

Mountain   10 

Humb't&  Men'cino  14 

HONEY. 
WhlteComb,2-lb    10  @ 
do  do  l-tt)  frame 
White  extract'd 
Amber  do 
Beeswax,  lb  


Bed   2  20  ffl  2  50 

Pink   1  90  @  2  05 

BmsU  White  ..  3  40  @  2  70 
Large  White. ...  2  30  @  2  60 
Lima...  ..  1  80  ®  2  15 
(Tld  Peas.blkeye  1  35  @  1  65 

Do  green   1  70  @  2  60 

Do  Eastern  do..  2  55  @  2  75 

DaNUea   1  30  @  1  45 

rfpUt   3  85  (8  4  15 

BUTTER. 
CaL  Poor  to  fair.lb  17i@ 
Do  good  to  choice  28  @ 
Do  Giltedged...  —  @ 
Do  Creamery  rolls  —  (2 
Do  doGiltedge..     —  @ 

Eastern   Viw 

CHEESE. 
Oal,  choice  mild  13i(g 
Do  fair  to  good 
Do  gilt  edged.. 
Young  America 

EGGS 
Oal.  ranch,  doz. 
Do  do  selected . . 

Do  store   17i® 

Eastern   —  @  — 

FEED. 

Bran,  ton          20  00  (g22  60 

feedmeal          —  00  @  27 

Qr'd  Barley....  23  00  S24  00 

Middlings  25  00  (326  50 

Oil  Cake  Meal..—  00  ©25  00 
Manhattan  Food  ^  cwt.  7  50 
HAY. 

Wheat,  per  ton.  13  00  @  — 

Do  choice  14  50  ®  — 

Wheat  and  Oatsl2  00  ®  — 

WUd  Oats  11  00  (a  — 

Cultivated  do.. 12  00  @  — 

Barley  U  00  @  - 

Alfalfa  10  00  @  — 

Clover  11  00  0 

Straw  bale   50  @  60 

GRAIN.  ETC. 
Barley,  feed,  ctl,     90  @  1  00 

Do  Choice   1  02i@  — 

Do  Brewing  ....  1  05  @  — 
Do  do  Choice...  1  10  @  - 
Do  doGiltedge..  1  15  0  — 
Do  Chevalier....  1  U5  @  1  40 
DodoGiltedge..  1  45  @  1  50 

Buckwheat  1  70  @  — 

Com,  White....  1  27i@  1  32i 
Yellow,  large...  1  2248  1  27J 

Do  small   1  261@  1  30 

Oats,  milling....  1  46  @  — 
Feed,  Choice....  1  iH@ 

Do  good   1  32i(a 

Do  fair   1  25  @  — 

Surprise   1  50  @  — 

Black  Oal   1  35  W  1  75 

Do  Oxegon          1  25  (3  1  40 

Gray  1  30  (a 

Rye   1  60  @  1  72S 

Wheat,  milling. 
Giltedged....  1  73i@  - 

Do  Ohoioe          1  72 J@  — 

Do  fair  to  good..  1  71i@  — 
Shipping,  oho'oe  1  711®  — 

Do  good   1  68|(g  — 

Do  fair   1  65  O  - 

Common  .....  1  60  @  — 

Souora   1  60  @  1  724 

HOPft. 

1891  Choice  to  Ex.  24  @  - 
Fair  to  Good...     20  @  — 


12  <m 

IIS 

22  @ 


12 
15 
18 

13 
14 

7 

H 


Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

Choice  selected.  In  good  packages,  fetch  an  advance  on  the 
quotations,  while  very  poor  grades  sell  less  than  the  lower 
quotations.  Wednesday,  February  24, 1892. 


Limes,  Mex  ....  4  00  @  5  CO 

Do  Cal   75  «  ]  00 

Lemons,  box....  1  25  W  3  50 

Do  Sicily   6  50  @  7  00 

Oranges  — 

Butte  County.  1  CO  @  2  25 
Do  Seedlings  - 
•Riveriide. ...  85  0  1  50 
*L«s  Angeles.  65  (a  1  25 
Do  Navels— 
*Los  Angeles.  75  @  1  50 
•Riverside  ...  1  26  Ci  3  60 

•Duarbe   1  25  @  3  50 

•Oranges  free  from  frost  sell 
at  an  advance  of  $1  per  box 
on  the  above  tiuotations. 
Apples,  box..,.     76  («C  — 

Do  choice   1  60  W  - 

Do  extra  choice  2  00  @  2  50 


Beets,  sk   —  @  1  00 

Carrots,  sk   35  @  — 

Okra,  dry,  lb....     IE®  — 

Parsnips,  otl   —  @  1  25 

Peppers,  dry,  lb      S  @  125 

Do  green   20  @  35 

Turnips,  ctl   60  @  — 

Cabbage,  100  Dis    60  @  — 

Garlic,  lb   2  @  3} 

Squaah,Mrft,  tn.  6  00  @10  00 
DoSummer,lb..     20  «  25 
Pumpkins,  ton.  7  00  0 
Tomatoes,  box.  1  50  @  3  25 


Asparagus,  lb.. 

Do  choice  to  ex. 
Peas,  green,  lb  . 
Rhubarb,  lb.... 
.String  Beans. 


16  @ 
20 


Cucumbers,  doz  1  50  i 


Live  Stock. 


BEEF. 

Stall  fed   7  0  • 

Grau  fed,  extra   7  0  - 

First  quality   6i@  - 

llty   6  «  - 

Third  quality   6i®  - 


Bulla  and  thin  Cows. .  2iS  H 
VEAL. 

Range,  heavy  5i@  7 

Do  light  8  0  9 

Dairy  Si^lO 


MUTTON. 

Wethers  10  <»10J 

Ewea   9J(»10} 

Lamb,  yearling  II  (frill 

Do  Fall  16  @  - 

HOGS. 

Light,  $  lb,  cents  41 

Heavy   4| 

Feeders   4J 

Stock  Hoga   it 


m\mm 


CULTIVATORS  ARE  NECESSARY 
WHEN  THE  WEEDS  GROW. 


LARGEST  STOCK  ON  THE  COAST. 
WE  MAKE  MANY  OF  THEM. 
SOME  WE  IMPORT. 


MANY  STYLES. 
MANY  VARIETIES. 
MANY  SIZES. 


SOME  FOR  THE  ORCHARD. 
SOME  FOR  THE  VINEYARD. 
SOME  FOR  GARDENS. 
SOME  FOR  GENERAL  USE. 


ALL  ARE  SOLD  CHEAPLY. 
ALL  ARE  GUARANTEED. 
ALL  ARE  WELL  KNOWN. 


SEND  POR  NEW  CATAI-OGCK. 
WRITE    FOR  PRICES. 


MENTION    THIS  FAPEB. 


Fkb  27.  1892 
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BAKING  PAN 

THE  BEST  ON  EARTH. 


Positively  TJneqnaled  for  Baking  Meats 
Fowls,  Fish,  Paddings,  Etc. 

SELr-BASTING— Any  article  cooked  in  it  RETAINS 
rrs  JUICES  and  flavors,  thus  making  it  MORE 
PALATABLE  AND  NUTRITIOUS,  MORE  JUICY  AND 
TENDER,  than  if  cooked  in  any  other  way. 

^NO  PARBOILING.  It  bakes  Bread,  Cakes  and 
Puddings.  Try  it  thoroughly,  and  you  will  never  use 
any  other. 

J.  O.  MAYNARD, 

No.  818  Fln«  Street  San  Francisco,  Oal. 

Sole  Agent  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 
BKI,IABI.E   Ae£NTS  WANTED. 


TIIIM  tO,TII»I.ETE    KIT    OF  TOOLS 

Send  for  No.  16  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

TRUMAH,  HOOKER  &  CO.,  San  Francisco. 


AT 


M.  W.  DUNHAM'S 

ANNOUNCEMENT. 

261  PERGHERONS 

Largely  Brilliant  Blood, 

«^  105  FRENCH  COACH  HORSES 

Large,  Stylish,  Fast, 
Compile  the  stock  now  on  hand. 
The  Demand  for  the  Choice 
Horses  always  found 

At  Oaklawn  Farm 
is  Ever  Increasing,  while 
I  the  Importers  and  Breeders 
^      of  low  grades  of  all  breeds 
of  Draft  and  Coach  Horses  are  speedily 

Abandoning  the  Field. 
AMERICAN    HORSE  SHOW, 

CHICAGO,  NOVCMBER,  1891, 
19  FIK»9T  VniT.TM  and  2  SECODTDH 

awarded  the  21  animals  of  the  Oaklawn  Exhibit. 
EVERY  FIRST  PRIZE  WINNER, 

all  classes— Stallions,  Mtfres,  Colts,  Herds  — of  the 

Great  Percheron  Show  of  France,  1891, 

with  two  exceptions,  also  the  ad,  3d  and  4th 
Prize  Winners  in  most  of  the  classes,  are 

Included  in  our  1891  importations. 
The  best  can  only  be  found  at  Oaklawiv, 
DBt,  although  without  competition,  prices  for  these 
topM  are  reasonable;  also  a  large  selection  of 
zood  to  fair  individuals  of  the  best  breed- 
ing at  a  low  ranee  of  prices.  Remember 
we  give  you  more  for  the  money  at  Oaklawn  than 
you  can  obtain  el.sewhere,  together  with  all  the 
advantages  aceniinR  frorn  lone  and  successful 
experience  and  unrjuestioned  reliability. 

M.  W.  DUNHAM,  Wayne,  Illinois. 

rhlrty-five  miles  west  of  Chicago,  on  C.&N.-W.R'y, 
between  Turner  Junction  and  Elgin. 

"Deadlock"  GOPHER  TRAPS. 

Improved    for     1 893. 

Never  fail.  Fish  hook  Jaws.  Dou- 
ble trlgi<er9.  No  loose  Joinls 
to  be  repaired.  Any  child  can 
set  them.  26  cts.  e».  or  $3  a  doz . 

dellver'd 


Ask  or 
'  write  for 
them  & 

Uko  no  other.  We  »\m  make  the  SniOII>K  DOUBLK- 
KNr>/rKAF'.  Price  SO  ots.  each.  Tlie  only  trap  which 
f»t/;hes 'corning  frorn  either  end.  Send  for  both  traiiH. 
IRA  K.  WHITK  Si  HON.  Pomnnn,  ijallfornfa. 

DBWBY  41  OO.,  PATENT  AQENTS,  aiK) 
Ibrkat  M.,  Ua  rrMsUM,  BerMof ,  la  Front  It 


If  You  are  Interested  in  Purchasing  Your  Supplies 

 AT  


WRITE   TO  THE 


FaicCoastiieMAssocMoi, 

132   MARKET   STREET,   SAN  FRANCISCO. 


SOMBTHINQ  LATER  ABOUT 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 


FOR  1892. 


-t- 


WHY  THE  NEW 


"  mi 


IS  THE 

BEST  SEPARATOR. 

-t- 

Facts,  Figures  and  Reasons. 

Comments  on  Other  Mjvchines. 
Sweet-Cream  Butter  Making. 

WHAT  USERS  HAVE  TO  SAY. 


BENi)  FOR  COPY  TO 

O.  O.  WICKSON  &  CO., 

3&5  FRONT  ST..  S  F. 
Original  Irtrodiicers  of  Cream 

Separators  and 
Modern   Dairy  Improvements 
On  the  Pacifie  Coast. 


ONE  MAN  AND  TEAM  instead  of  two. 
TWENTY  ACRES  A  DAY  instead  of  ten. 

Has  DO  nuts  or  obstructions  on  top' 
the  obhquely  qj 

RECESSED  GUARDS 

Bolt  to  finger  bar  with  nuts  on  under  side, 
leaving  upper  side  of  cutter  bar  perfectly 
smooth  euiface. 


NO  SIDE  DRAFT 

asCCTTER  BABiscarried 
entirely  on  Main  Wlieeli. 

7_  PflflT  mower  will  do  as 
'rUUi  much  with  one 
team  as  two  1-foot  machines, 
SAVING  half  the  corners. 


MAIN  WHEELS  made  interc»'angeable— one  wheel  fits  either  side  of  mower.    THE  FOOT  LIFT  raises 
cutter  bar  with  p'rfeet  ease  witliout  the  aid  of  hand  lever,  the  first  ever  made.    EASILY  TILTED. 
TLJC   CTAkinADn    MflUUPQ  can  be  entirely  taken  aoart  and  put  together  again  by  the  farmer  with 
inC    OlMnUHnU    niUfwtn  a  common  wrench.    SEND  FOR  SPECIAL  CIRCULAR. 


Stanton-  Tliomson  &  Co. 


JParmers'  TJnion, 

S.A.lSr    JOSE,  CA.!-,. 


INTewell  IVTatliews, 


yiicatiopal. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 
728  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FBANOISCO,  OAL. 
Open  All  Year. 
A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  President. 
Assaying  of  Ores,  $2S;  Bullion  and  Chloririatlon  Assay, 
926;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.    Full  course  of  asftaying,  150. 
ESTABLISHED  18M  tS"  Bend  for  circular. 


Bowens  Academy, 

University  Ave.,  Berkeley. 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL 

For  Boys  and  Young  Men. 
Special  university  preparation,  depending  not  on  time, 

but  on  progress  in  studies. 
T.  8.  BOWENS.  M.  A  Head  Ma»t«r. 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 

24  POST  ST.,  S.  F. 
l7»OB   SEVENTY  -  FIVE    DOLLARS  THIS 

J?  College  instructs  In  Shorthand,  Type  Writing,  Book- 
keeping, Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  the 
English  branches,  and  everything  pertaining  to  business 
for  six  full  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers,  and  give 
Individual  Instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  school  has 
its  graduates  in  every  part  of  the  State. 
Sbnd  for  Circular. 

E.  P.  HEAU),  PreB'dent. 

C.  8.  HALETT,  Secretary. 


Ditson  's 

50 


C. 


Music  Books, 


Ne  Plus  Ultra  Piano  Collection. 

160  pages     Brilliant  but  easv  pieces. 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  Ballad  Collection. 

160  paees.    Latest  and  best  songs. 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  Son^  and  Chorus  Collection. 

Each  song  has  a  ringing  chorus. 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  Dance  Collection. 

Every  style  of  dance  music;  not  difPcnlt. 
Ali  these  books  are  large  sheet  mnsic  size. 

ANY  VOLUME  SENT  POSTPAID  FOR  60c. 

OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY,Boston 


PLOWS 

§£.  BAKER  &  HAMILTON  sACTo, 


Make  Honey 

FOR 

Their  Dsers. 


They  icclude  Stackers,  Carriers,  Forks,  Slings,  Sweep 
Rakes,  Hoisting  Singletrees  and  a  complete  line  of  spec- 
ial fittings,  and  represent  the  practical  experience  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  Special  inducements  for  early 
orders.  Send  for  illustrated  catalogue  and  directions  for 
building  economical  hay  barns.  Address 

Louden  Machinery  Co.,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 


GREAT  TRIAL  OF  CENTRIFUGAL  MACHINES 

At  COTTENBURC,  SWEDEN,  August,  1891. 


THE  EXTRACTOR-SEPARATOR 


was 
itwarded  the 


KING'S  CUP  and  FIRST  PRIZE  of  HONOR. 

This  IB  the  GREATEST  CONTEST  In  all  Europe,  and  ipaves  the  Extractor- separator  as  the 

VICTOR  OVER    ALL  COMPETITORS. 

It  Is  the  ONLY  BUTTER  EXTRACTOR. 

It  is  the  BEST    CREAM  SEPARATOR, 

and  has  a  capacity  of  >2,000  to  ;t.OOO  pounds  per  hour.  We  guarantee  this  machlno  In  every 
respects-material,  workinaiislilp  and  separation  of  the  cream— equal  to  any.  The  bowl  is 
made  of  Imported  Nwcdiwii  «te<;i.  The  best,  and  stronge.st  steel  lu  the  world.  It  Is  wiiper- 
•edintf  Other  cream  separators  because  Of  the  larger  amoiiiil  ol'  iiiilli  separated  with 
Kreater  thoroughness.  SEND    FOR    FULL    ILLUSTRATED    CIRCULARS.  . 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 

Manufacturers  of  Creamery,  Cheese  and  Dairy  Supplies. 
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Pacific  Mmi 

ESTABLISHED  1871.  ^ 
WELI.  GROWN  AND  8EL,BCTe:D  STOCK 

Fruit  Trees,  Olives,  Grapes, 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants, 

Roses,  IWagnolias,  Palms. 

 ALSO  

Azaleas  Indica  and  Mollis, 

Camellias  and  Rhododendron. 

Send  for  New  Price  List. 
Baker  and  Liombard  tjtreet.s,  San  Francisco. 


FIRST  CLASS  FRUIT  TREES 

—AT  THE— 

OAK  LAWN  NURSERY, 

HULBERT    BROTHERS,  Proprietors. 

Growers  and  Dealers  in 

GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK. 
10,000  CURRANTS  AT  LOW  PRICES. 

Salesyard,  Oor.  3d  and  Oavla  Ste. 
Please  send  for  Price  Lists. 

211  Third  St.,  Santa  Rosa,  Sonoma  Co..  Cal. 


You  Will  Find 

among'  the  immense  collection  in  my  seed  catalogue 
(free  to  all)— some  varieties  of  reliable  vegetables 
not  to  be  found  in  any  other,  native  or 
foreign.    Among  others : 

THE  NEW  ONION.-Allwhoraiseredonions 

should  plant  the  new  one,  Soulhport  Early  Red 
Globe;  early  as  Danvers.round  as  a  oall;  a  splendid 
cropper.    My  catalogue  (  free  )  tells  all  about  it. 


fa 


THE  NEW  PEA-Which  is  soon  to  take  the 
,lace  of  the  American  Wonder — as  early  a  dwarf  with 
.arger  peas,  largfer  pods  and  a  better  cropper.  See  en- 
graving in  my  catalogue. 

VALUABLE  BOOKS.-'Cabbages  and  Cauli- 
flower;" "Squash  Raising;"  "Onion  Raising;" 
"Carrot  and  Marigold  Raising."  _No  other  books  will 
compare  with  these  for  minute  instruction.  30  cts. 
each;  the  four  for  $i.co.  Also  "  Fertilizers,"  how  to 
make  and  how  to  use,  40  cts.,  or  all  five  for  $1.25. 
Seed  Catalogue  free. 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON, 
ihjirbl£iiead,  mass. 


ahiryOUVWANTGOOD 

■pSEEDS^ 

.  W~      •  '     StUD  TO.  ■ 

/  BARTEbOES  & 

/     ^.^er  DENVER  COLO. 

OJCMdST  RELIABLE  HOUSE '♦^,WEST 
^.....  '■■CATALOGUE  FREE. 


^  _     rot  IJE.ST  SOKT.S  of  Apple, 

VI  i'eiir,  I'each,  thtrry,  lluin, 

4^L%.  J  W  Quince,  .strawberry,  Kasp- 
m  J  berry,  JIIiieki>erry,Currant, 
Crape,  (Gooseberry,  etc.  Also 
<;heHtiiiit8,\\  iilniil!,,  Trifoli- 
tile.  Orani^e,  JOIea^niiN  l/Ong- 
pipe   and    other  Noveltie.",. 

.    _    Send  for  Catalocue.   

0.  S.  COLLINS  &  SON,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


Varieties 


Second  Edition— Now  Be 

C/ILl)'Oli|ll/l  f  lilJIJ^ 


Second  Edition— Now  Ready. 

AND  HOW  TO 
GROW  THEM. 
By  Prof.  Edward 
.  _  J.  Wickson. 
A  practical,  explicit  and  comprehensive  book  embodying 
the  experience  and  methods  of  hundreds  of  successful 
growers,  and  constituting  a  trustworthy  guide  by  which  the 
iuexperienced  may  successfully  produce  the  fruits  for  which 
California  is  famous.  600  pages.  Fully  illustrated.  Price  $3 
postpaid.  Send  for  circular.  DEWEY  PUBLI8HING.OO., 
Publishers,  220  Marltet  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


UNION  NURSERY 

Has  for  sale  a  fine  lot  of  OtIVES,  grown  in  open 
ground,  namel}-,  Manzanillo,  Nevardillo  Blanoo,  Picho- 
line  and  Uiaaion,  which  are  offered  at  very  low  rates. 
Cut  flowers  and  funeral  designs  a  specialty, 
FBANK  KUNZ, 
2199  Tenth  Streeet  Sacramento,  Cal. 

Telephone  182. 


HAVE  YOU  OUR 

CATALOGUE? 

We  have  the  Largest  Collection 
— OF — 

Frnits,  Palms,  Ferns. 

Economic  Plants, 


RARE  NEW  PLANTS, 

From  the  F"UR  CORNKK.S  of  the  Earth,  grown  for 
sale  in  the  U.  8.  No  nursery  like  ours.  Supply  Caii- 
tomnrs  all  over  the  Whnle  Wor  <1,  by  MAII,, 
EXPRESS  or  FREIGHT. 

REASONER  BROS., 

Established  1883.  ONECO,  FLORIDA. 


The  Dingee&Conard  Go's 

ROSES 

Are  on  Their  Own  Roots,  and  Thrive 
where  Others  Fail. 

We  are  (and  have  been  for  years)  the  largest 
Rose  growers  in  America.  Mail  trade  is 
our  great  specialty.  Wherever  the  mail  goes, 
the  Dingee  &  Conard  Roses  are  at  home. 
Our  NEW  GUIDE  for  1892  is  now  ready. 

Better  and  handsotner  than  ever.  It  describes  up- 
wards of  1,000  Roses,  Bulbs,  Hardy  Plants  and 
Seeds  ;  ofTeri  many  Exclusive  A^^jt'^/ZiVj,  and  points 
the  way  to  success  with  flowers.  Free  on  request. 

THE   DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO. 

£ose  Growers  and  Seedsmen,    \||/EST  GROVE.  PA. 


FOR 


8  Cts. 


TTpon  receipt  of  8c.  in  stamps  I  will  XS?J 
mail  lOdifferentFltgs.  (my  selection) 
of  my  choice  Northern  GrownFnrm 


I  am  the  Ini-ceat  grower  of  Farm  Seeds  .„ 
America— I  nialcc  this  my  specialty.  Cultivate 
5.000  Acres.  Wonderful  Wheat, 
Oats,  Barley, Potato&OrasHSorts 
more  hard  times  if  Tou  plant  them. 
Send  5e.  for  fine  Seed 'Catalog  with 
four  colored  plates,  or  Catalog:  and 
10  PU.s».  Farm  Seeds,  13c. 
JOHN  A.  SALZER, 

LA  Crosse. 

WIS. 


^^SS^'r^Mii  RELIABLE 


SEEDS 


If  yon  want  PiirfFrtKh  CAUC 

.svrrf.'ifAe";*,  direct  from  OnWk 
Krowers.  send  for  our  B^'nutiful 
Illii.i'd  Cntn  loeiie  mailed  Free. 
Pkt's  only  2  and  3  cts.  JIarket 

Gitrdeners  aek  for  UnUFV 
Whohmlc  Price  List.  IVIUIltl 

AIjIVKKR  BROS. 


TREES 


FRUIT 

AND 

ORNAMENTAL. 

Iix  Troos.  ^\ WINE,  RAISIN  and  TABLE. 

  ^       -    JV        New  American  Grape,  "  The  Pierce." 

^^m^^fl^^^'^'--^         0,3„g,,^  Lemons  and  Figs. 

'^Jl^  Now  California  Orange,  "The  Joppo. 

Shade  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Climbing  Plants,  Etc. 

Send  for  our  New  Catalogue. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO., 


The  Kaghazi  is  the  richest  and  finest-flavored  Soft  Shell  Walnut 
in  the  market  Tree  a  strong  grower,  very  prolific,  and  blooms 
late  in  the  Spring. 

LARGE   STOCK  OP 

FRENCH  PRUNES,  BARTLETT  PEARS  &  OLIVES. 

ALSO  A  COMPLETE  GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Pr'ce  List.  Address 

ALEXANDER  «&  HAMMON, 


ESTABLISHED  1863. 

THOS.  MEHBRIN, 

AGENT  FOR  THE  OALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO. 

Largest  and  Most  Complete  Stock  of  Frait,  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees  on  the  PaciQc  Coast. 

Apples,  Almonds,  Apricot,  Pear,  Prune,  Plum,  Peach  and  Cherry. 
Al80  Fine  StocK  Olives,  Oranges,  I,emon8,  Nut  Trees  and  Small  Fruits;  Magnolias, 
Camellias,  Palms;  I.arg«  Stock  of  Roses,  Clematis,  Etc.,  £tc. 




GRASS,  CI.OVBR,  VEOETABLK,  FLOWFR  AND  TRKE  SEEDS,  TOP  ONIONS,  Etc..  Etc. 

Catalogues  Mailed  Free.  Address 

THOS.  MEHERIN,  516  BATTERY  STREET,  SAN  FgANCISCO,  CAL. 


FRUITVALE  NURSERY, 


FULL  STOCK  OF 


Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees ! 


FOR  SEASON  1891-92 


We  are  the  heaviest  growers  of  FIG  TREES  AND  ROOTED  VINES  on  the  Coast. 
FIG  AND  GRAPE  CUTTINGS  (including  Thompson  Seedless)  for  sale. 

 CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED.  ADDRESS  

]MEj3LfLSZZ^ILiXji    c*3     X^IIj  SO  IXT, 

p.  O.  BOX  42  FBESNO,  OALIFORNIA. 


WAIIAN  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


VAUGHAN'S  "GARDENING  ILLUSTRATED" 

For  1892  is  a  beautiful  book  of  one  hundred  pages,  elegantly  printed, 
with  true  Photo-Kngravings.  Colored  Plates  and  plain,  reasonable 
descriptions  of  all  .subjects  indicated  by  its  name.  It  is  a  Mirror  of 
American  Horticulture  to  date  reflecting  the  very  complete  supply 
of  Seeds,  Plants  and  Flowers  of  our  Stores  and  Greenhouses. 

«e-  IT   TEI^t,S  THE   WHOI^E  STORV  ^ 

tor  the  Garden,  Lawn  and  Farm  with  all  additions  to  date. 

For  24c.  (12  2-ceut  stamps)  we  mail  one  bulb  each  Jacobian  Scarlet 
I.ily  and  new  Tuberous  Degonia.  Our  BOOK  with  each  of  these  offers. 

For  40c.  we  mail  one  plant  Grand  Chrysanthemum  Waban,  (see  cut) 
the  sensation  of  this  season's  flower  shows,  mammoth  pink  flowers  ten 
inches  in  diameter,    mention  this  taper,    write  now. 


VAUGHAN'S  SEED  STORE,  ^a*sVn^"torst 


CHICAGO. 


DEWEY  &  CO.  {ni5?4?;,^f'?a^^oS.''  }  PATENT  AGENTS. 
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geeds,  t^lantg,  tic. 

NORTHERN  GROWN  SEEDS 

 FROM  

MINNESOTA. 

Hew  Stock. 
GRASS,  GARDEN  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS, 

PI, ANTS,  TREES,  ETC. 

Northern  Seed  Co., 

(Successors  to  WESTCOTT  &  CO.) 
607  CLAY  ST..  SAN  FRANUISCO,  CAI,. 


NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

ESTABI,ISHEI>  1878. 

FRUIT  TREES,   NUT  TREES. 

SMALL  FRUITS,  SHADE  TREES. 

ORNAMENTAL  STOCK,  ROSES,  PALMS,  ETC. 
Strictly  First-Class. 

Special  Attention  called  to  Ha^niflcent  Stock  of 

PAPER  SHELL  ENGLISH  WALNUTS. 

Send  for  New  Catalo^e. 

LEONARD  COATES,  Napa,  Cat. 


TicKle 


Tbc  Eartb 

With  a  Hoe,  SOW  FERRY'S  SEEDS  and 

nature  will  do  the  rest. 
Seeds  largely  determine  the  harvest — always 

plant  the  best— FERRY'S. 
A  book  full  of  information  about  Gardens — how 
and  what  to  raise, etc. ,  sent  free  to  all  who  ask 
for  it.^^  Ask  to-day. 

D.  M.  FERRY  /_/    P.  O.  Box  1033 
&  CO.,     /  ^J'^ETROIT,  MICH. 


100,000  EXTRA  PliMB 

BARTLETT^AR  TREES. 

Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Peacb,  Apricot, 
Nectarine,  Quince.  Grape  Vines 
and  Small  Fruits. 


500,000  FRUIT  TREES. 

Orange,  Lemon,  Lime,  Olive,  Japan  Persim- 
mon, and  all  B:ind8  of  Nut-Be^rlnsr 
Treee.  Shade  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Shrubs,  Etc. 

IMPORTED  FRUIT  TREE  SEEDLINGS. 

Ask  for  Prices. 

James  T.  Bogue,  Marysville,  Cal. 


SANTA  ROSA  NURSERIES. 

R.  W.  BELL, 

(Successor  to  L.  Burbank.) 

Pears,  Cherries,  Prunes, 

CHOICE  OLIVES,  SHADE  TREES, 
And  Everything  in  the  Nursery  Line. 

Raised  without  irrigation  and  warranted  free 
from  Insect  pests. 


APPLE  ROOT 
GRAFTS. 

Root  Grafts  are  piftces  of  cions  and  roots,  bound  to. 

? [ether,  makinc  the  Graft  avera(;e  eiKht  and  one-half 
nchoB  in  l«n(fth,  of  which  the  root  conKtitateB  two-fifths. 
GraftinK  f*(nnH  in  December  and  i»  finished  by  March 
first,  when  they  are  reafly  t<jplant.  Unless  Winter  ship- 
mrjntis  ordere'l  (in  which  case  wo  pack  in  pafwir-lined 
Uixm  t<,  prevfint  £.— ezinu),  they  are  put  away  in  cellar, 
nntil  .Spring  shipmenr,  li;  ,n-der«l.  With  us,  in  two  years, 
they  make  a  Hve  to  seven-font  tree.  Twenty  thousand 
are  plant^-^l  to  the  acre,  and  with  a  favorable  SprinK,  9u 
t*'^''.!""  K"'w.  U>  hav«;  10  ofliT.  liool  (;riirt>t 
at  M3..>f>  per  thousand  f.  o,  b,  cars  here.  Niiinb<rr 
One  in  evp.ry  respMrf,.  and  true  t/>  name  We  Sfilicit  yonr 
tr«d<v  and  upon  application  will  furnish  full  particulars, 
bst  of  varieties.  Mrn[il<!S,  terms.  kU:.  Special  prices  on  lota 
lit  fifty  ThotiRan'l  or  more.  Orders  should  be  placed 
immedifitely  to  secure  a  KfK,d  list  of  varieties 

We  refer  you  to  f;ra<l-,tr««t's  or  R  G  Dun's  Com- 
mercial Kep<-,rta  or  any  r.f  the  leading  Nursfirymon  of  the 

H.  C.  Graves&Sons.Lee'sSummit,  Mo. 


VINES  AN^  PLANTS. 

IBAf^fNfi  VARIETIES  OF  FOREIGN  GRAPES, 
^  KMpl>erry, Strawberry  and  Blackberry  Plants.  Price 
on  application.    I,.  D.  BUTT,  Penryn,  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 


A  lf«ir»,  Oraaa,  VIoTor,  Vofcotable,  Flower  and 

Seeds  of  e/er/  variety.  Trees  and  Nursery  Stock.  B.  K. 
WELr.INCrroN,  *2f,;  WMhloKton  Bt.,  Sao  Fraodsco,  CM. 


NURSERY  STOCK 

FULL   AND   COMPLETE   STOCK  OF 

a 

200,000  ORANGE  AND  LEMON  TREES.  200,000 

We  have  the  Largest  and  Finest  Stock  of 
Orange  and  Lemon  Trees  in  the  State. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 


W.  R.  STRONG  COMPANY, 


FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERY, 


OFFERS  A  LARGE  ASSORTMENT  OF  ■ 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

  SPECIALTIKSi   

WHITE  ADRIATIC  FIGS.  OLIVES,    PLUMS   AND    PRUNES  ON  MYROBOLAN 
ROOT,  GRAPES.   PALMS,  ROSES  AND  OLEANDERS 


THE  TROE  SMYRNA  FIG,  ALSO  THE  WILD  OR  CAPRI  FIG. 

New  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Pamphlet  on  Fig  Culture  mailed  Free  on  application, 

Correspondence  Solicited.  Address 

GEO.  C.  ROEDINQ,  MANAGER,  FRESNO.  CAL. 


FRENCH  PRUNE  TREES. 


4  TO  6  FT.;  2  TO  3^  FT.;  1  TO  2  FT. 

AT  VERY  LOW  RATES. 

These  trees  have  an  extra  fine  lot  of  roots,  and  are  (guaranteed  to  be  the  genuine  French  Prune,  the  well  known 
variety  which  i9  grown  and  dried  so  successfully  in  California. 

White  Adriatic  Figs,  2  to  4  Feet, 

AT  AN  EXTREMELY  LOW  PRICE. 
ALL  THE   LEADING   VARIETIES  OF   FRUIT  TREES. 
Oar  Stock  is  all  of  Oar  Own  Raising:.     We  use  no  Eastern  Stock  whatever. 

 ADDRESS  

P.  W.  Treat,  Davisvllle  Nurseries,  Davisville,  California. 


ITRTJIT  TREES. 


•  X.:S^.3Li.,  Ooxxi.xxiLexrolA.1 


EARLY  CRAWFORD,  FOSTER, 
MUIR    AND    ORANGE  CLING 


Jb-S.32I]NrOH  I^HTJayX^ESa*  on  Myrobolan,  Peach  and  Almond  Roots. 

CORRESPONDENCE  RESPECTFULLY  SOLICITED. 

txitji\«:btjiliXj  cfc  ejeeibe. 

Growers  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Vegetable,  Flower  and  Farm  Seeds, 

419-421    SANSOME   STREET.   SAN    FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


ORANGE  AND  LEMON  TREES. 

Med.  Sweet,  E.  W.  Navel,  Malta  Blood,  P.  R.  St.  Michael,  Satsuma, 


And  other  new  and  old  varieties. 


Villa  Franca ,  Lisbon  and  Eureka  Lemon s.   Shamrock  Orange  for  Hedges. 
BANANA  BULBS  (CAVENDISH  ORINOCO)  50  CENTS  EACH. 

ALOHA  NURSERIES.  Penryn.  Placer  Co..  California. 


W  H  Wnnn<^nn  commission  merchants, 

III     III     11\J\JlJ    \A)    V/WiI  and  WHOLESALE  DEALERS  in 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  AND  PRODUCE. 

ALFALFA  SBBD|ii7  to  125  j  street. 

A  8PBOIALTY.  |        SAORAMENTO.  OAIi. 


OLIVE  TREES. 


DECIDUOUS  TREES. 


ORANGE  AND  LEMON  TREES. 

FOR  SALE  BY  

J.  L.  HOWLAND, 

POMONA  NURSERY. 

Pomona,  Los  Angeles  County,  Oal. 

Write  and  get  Prices. 


OLIVE  TREES 

FOR  NURSERYMEN,  DEALERS 
AND  PLANTERS. 


Prices  and  a  Pamplilet  or  tlie  Olive  Mailed  Free. 


-ADDRESS- 


John  S.  Calkins'  Nurseries. 

Pomona,  I.08  Angeles  Co.,  Cal. 


Fine  Small  Fruits  a  Specialty. 

CUTHBERT  RASPBERRY. 


BEST  MARKEr  BERRY  KNOWN;  LARGE,  FIRM 
and  luscious,  stands  travel  finely,  bears  immens  ly, 
and  has  two  crops  a  ye»r;  50  cents  per  dozen;  83  per  100. 
Also  Strawberries,  Blackberries,  Gooseberries,  Currants, 
etc.,  of  the  finest  imported  varieties.  Prices  on  applica- 
tion.  L.  U.  McCANN,  Santa  Crnz  Cal. 


PACIFIC  HEIGHTS  NURSERY, 

Nurserymen  and    Florists,  Attention! 

(WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL.) 

We  have  on  hand  and  constantly  arririoe;  from  Japan 
and  China: 

Camellias,  Azaleas,  Iris  Kaempferl  (over  150 
varieties),  Ferns,  Palms,  Cycas  Revoluta,  Za- 
mia,  Japaa  Orange.  Persimmon  and  other 
fruit  trees,  LUles,  Nerlne  Japonica,  Chrys- 
anthemums, New  and  Rare  tevergrepn  and 
Deciduous  Trees,  New  and  Kare  Plants, 
Shrub  and  Palm  Seeds. 

All  plants  acclimated.  Send  us  yonr  Business  Card 
and  we  will  quote  Trade  Prices  for  lOOO,  100,  10  or  single 
plants. 

Retail  prices  on  application. 


2225  Jackson  St., 


San  Francisco. 


TO  PLANTERS  AND  DEALERS. 


A5FINE  STOCK  OF  BARTLETTS. 


French  Prunes  on  Myrobolan,  Peach  and  Almond 
Roots;  Early  Crawford,  Foster,  Mulr,  Mary's  Choice,  and 
Piequett's  Late  Peaches;  Apples,  Cherries,  Figs,  and 
everything  in  the  nursery  line.  Strictly  first  class. 
Prices  low.    Correspondence  solicited.  Address 

D.  B.  DERBY, 

VACAVItUE  CALIFORNIA. 


DORMANT    BUDS    FOR  SALE  ! 

"fnoo.  %ncoo 

French  and  Tragedy  Fnme  on  Myrobolan  Stocks,  ¥10  S90 
"         "      "  "     "  Peach  "         8  75 

All  on  first-class  home-grown  seedlings,  guaranteed  abso- 
lutely free  from  insects  and  diseased  Address  APPLK- 
DALK  NURSERY,  E.  P.  WRAY,  Proprietor,  Lakeport, 
Lake  County,  Cal. 


I 


GROW 

Texas  Thin  Shell 

PECANS. 


I 


Growing  the  Texas  Thin 
Shell  Pecin  pays  better 
than  Banking,  Real  Estate, 
Bonds  or  Stocks.  One  acre 
earns  more  than  10  acres 
in  most  farm  products. 
Send  for  Pirrular. 


Texas  Pecan  &  Seed  Co.,  Fort  Worth  Texas. 


In  lots  to  suit.     Write  for  prices  delivered  on  -.vh.irf  In 
San  Francisoo.  Address 

W.  A.  X.  8TBATTON,  Fetalama. 
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NEW 
MODEL ! 


'iSmlirriiriililfe 


1 


NEW 
MODEL ! 


NEW  MODEL  COMBINED  HARVESTER 

FOZl    1302,    ATVT'ITH    Xj^TEZST  IM:i*H.O-\7"EllVLE3\rTS. 


THE  PROMINENT  FEATURES   OP  BEST'S  NEW  MODEL  ARE 

LIGHT  DRAFT,  HIGHEST  MECHANICAL  CONSTRUCTION,  AUTOMATIC  WIND  BREAK,  THE  CELEBRATED  BEST'S  CLEANER,  LONG  STRAW  CARRIER,  ADDITIONAL 

STRAW  BEATERS,  STRAW  DUMP  CART,  ADJUSTABILITY  FOR  CUTTING  HIGH  OR  LOW, 

And  a  Harvester  that  baa  proved  Itself  by  trial  and  use  to  be  "  The  Model  "  of  Combined  Harvesters  and  the  Qreat  Adjunct  of  the  California  Farmer. 


Send  for  Circular.     Send  for  Testimonials.     Come  and  See  the  New  Model  for  1892.  *=^|r 


s 


(  Formerly  Called  "  TRIUMPH."  ) 

ENDORSED  BY  ALL!  (  #  A  SUCCESS  EVERYWHERE 


:ei?.OGhi^ESSi 


STJCCiESS  I 


stylo  "  .A.. 


Greatest  Pulverizer  of  the  Age. 

SOMETHING  NEW  AND  ORIGINAL. 


Frr-no,  Cal.,  tec.  19, 1891. 

H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS.— Dear  Sir:  Having  used  the  Morgan  Spading  Harrow  laat  season  1  can  well  reo- 
ommend  eame  for  vineyard  use,  it  is  economical  and  does  its  work  well.  In  lieavy  ground  it  is  the  best  tool  I 
have  used  for  a  pulverizer  and  it  leaves  the  ground  in  good  condition. 

Respectlully  yours,  E.  I.  BABER, 

Maneger  for  Eisen  Vineyard,  Fresno,  Cal. 

H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS.— De»r  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  Inquiry  regarding  the'MorgaQ  Spadtng  HarV^ow  ^ 
my  that  it  IS  by  far  the  best  tool  I  have  ever  seen  used  in  a  vineyard.  I  bad  the  Disc  Harrow,  the  Pacific  .Spader 
the  Clark  Outiway  and  the  Morgan  Spidiog  Harrows  all  at  work  in  our  vineyard  last  year  and  soon  discovered  that 
the  Morgan  was  the  boss  of  them  all.  The  draft  ig  much  lighter  and  its  work  more  complete,  nesides  being  the 
easiest  handled  of  all  othfra.  The  Morgan  will  be  the  only  cultivator  seen  at  work  in  our  vineyard  the  coming 
season.    All  others  will  bo  found  at  rest  in  the  fence  cornets.  Yours  truly,  S.  K.  LKMON, 

Snpt.  Oakland  Vineyard  Co. 

H.  0.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS.— Dear  Sir:  Enclosed  find  check  to  pay  for  Morgan"  Spadfng  Harrow^'  ^?t*'8  the 
he  beat  implement  ever  invented  for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  Respectfully,  '  "i"  wAur, 


J.  P.  WARD. 


We  are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Coast. 

H.C.SHAW  PLOW  WORKS 

361,  363,  365,  367,  370,  389  and  390  El  Dorado  Street, 
STOCKTON,  CAL. 


No  story  need  be  told  of  the  Cyclone  or  of  the  number  that  have  been  gold.  They  oan  be  geen  working  in 
every  inhabited  part  o{  the  Pacific  Slope  whilst  hundreds  are  exported  every  year. 

The  Cyclone  mill  ig  not  an  experiment,  but  acknowledged  by  all  who  have  uged  it  to  be  the  most  powerful  and 
durable  mill  on  the  market. 

It  ig  gimple  in  construction,  has  no  cogs  or  complicated  gearing  to  get  out  of  order.  Has  only  three  principal 
bearings,  heavily  babbited  boxes  and  self  oiling  apartments. 

The  wheel  and  vane  of  the  Cyclone  (which  are  the  most  durable  parts  of  any  solid  wheel  mill)  are  made  etrong 
and  of  well  seasoned  wood  finished  with  the  best  lead  and  oil  which  neither  blister  In  the  gun  nor  is  consumed  by  rust 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  to 

Pacific  Manufacturing  Company, 

575  MISSION  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Manufacturers  and  Jobbers  of  Windmills,  Pumps,  Tanks,  TUBULAR 
WELL  TOOLS,  Pipe,  Fittings,  Etc..  Etc. 


NOTICE 
THESE 
LITTLE 

BALLS!   

They  make  the  great  Ball  Hangers  which  make  th« 

KEYSTONE 
DISC  HARROW 

The  WONDER  of  all  practical  Farm  People. 

The  same  device  which  makes  the  Bicycle  run 
easy,  enables  our  Harrow  to  save  one  horse  power  in 
use,  beside  cost  for  repairs.  Itconquers  toughest  sod 
—fits  uneven  ground.  Examine  it  yourself.  Where 
time  and  horse-flesh  arc  thought  worth  saving,  the 
"Keystone"  goes  to  slay.  " 

^stone  I  If        ""i^  „ 

n  K  t        ■  Louis,  Mo. 

Co.,     IB  a  /Kansas  City,  Mo. 

G.*^^i:^^   III   \1  ff  #Co  uncil  Bluffs,  la. 

^lening,  iii.  }^  f  g  Coiurobus,Ohio. 

Send  for 
Harrow 
Book— 
"Tie 
Reason 
IVhy," 
Free. 


DAISY  WAGON 

Write  us  for  prlceg  and  full  particularg.  Address 
TRCMAN,  HOOKER  tt  CO., 

SAN  FRANCISCO  and  FRESNO. 


The  Orange  Interest. 

The  king  of  citrus  fruits  is  now  commanding  more  atten- 
tion than  ever  before  at  the  hand  of  planters.  His  power 
has  fluctuated  somewhat  it  is  true,  from  year  to  year,  and 
yet  has  always  increased,  though  with  varying  degrees  of 
rapidity.  Plantations  at  the 
north  have  thus  far  justified 
the  hopes  built  upon  them, 
and  growth  has  been  very 
gratifying  to  planters.  If 
no  mishap  befalls,  we  are 
now  approaching  consider- 
able shipments  of  oranges 
from  the  groves  on  the 
bench  lands  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Sacramento  and 
San  Joaquin  valleys.  Dis- 
position is  turning  again  to 
plantations  on  the  higher 
portions  of  the  valley  plains 
as  well  as  upon  the  mesas. 
People  claim  to  be  justified 
in  such  extensions  by  the 
success  of  the  trees  they  al- 
ready have  in  such  situa- 
tions. We  trust,  however, 
that  all  such  conclusions  will 
be  conservatively  drawn,  for 
there  is  always  a  danger 
that  such  an  enticing  fruit 
as  the  orange  will  be  put  in 
places  where  an  occasional 
drop  in  temperature  will 
destroy  the  value  of  the 
fruit,  even  if  it  does  not  kill 
the  tree. 

At  the  south  there  has 
also  been  a  most  notable 
increase  in  the  orange  acre- 
age, and  the  lemon,  too, 
is  increasing  in  popularity. 
The  wonderful  development 
of  water  supplies,  the  new 
reservoirs,  the  economical 
distribution  by  pipe  lines, 
the  employment  of  artesian 
wells  and  other  similar  un- 
dertakings, are  increasing 
the  available  acreage  at  the 
south  more  rapidly  than 
was  once  thought  possible. 
This  year  it  is  true  that 
there  has  been  much  loss 
by  untoward  weather  con- 
ditions, so  that  the  exports 
will  not  be  as  great  as 
should  be  in  the  regularly 
ascending  series,  but  it  is 
only  very  seldom  that  such 
seasons  occur  and  the  usual 
products  soon  make  them 
easily  forgotten.  On  an- 
other page  of  this  issue,  a  special  contributor  for  the  Rural 
gives  the  results  of  recent  inquiry  among  the  citrus  fruit 
growers  of  the  south,  which  show  the  activity  and  confi- 
dence which  characterize  this  leading  producing  interest 
at  the  south. 

As  a  token  of  citrus  charms,  we  give  on  this  page  an  en- 
graving from  a  photograph  by  "W.  R.  Nutting  of  a  young, 
budded  orange  tree  growing  in  the  Riverside  region.  The 
tree  had  been  two  years  in  the  orchard  at  the  time  the 
picture  was  taken  and  held  136  oranges  at  the  time.  It 


was  in  the  nursery  four  years  from  the  seed,  and  was,  of 
course,  budded  in  the  nursery  a  year  or  two  before  plant- 
ing out  in  orchard.  This  mass  of  fruit  comes  then,  proba- 
bly, four  years  from  the  insertion  of  the  bud.  Such  re- 
turns from  trees  in  good  situations  and  well  cared  for  are 
not  infrequent. 


The  Northern  Citrns  Fair  Association. 

In  last  week's  issue,  we  alluded  to  a  movement  to  or- 
ganize the  citrus  fruit  interests  of  the  upper  half  of  the 
State.  On  Thursday  last,  the  movement  was  given  definite 
form  by  the  incorporation  of  the  Northern  California 

Citrus  Fair  Association,  Its 
object  is  to  encourage  the 
cultivation  and  exhibition 
of  citrus,  semitropical  and 
deciduous  fruits.  There  is 
a  State  appropriation  for 
two  citrus  fairs  annually  in 
California  —  one  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State 
and  the  other  in  the  central 
or  northern  portion.  This 
Association  will  govern  the 
expenditures  under  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  latter. 
All  the  counties  north  of 
the  Sixth  Congressional 
District  were  asked  to  send 
delegates.  Eleven  counties 
were  represented,  and  it  is 
expected  others  will  come 
in.  The  articles  of  incor- 
poration designate  Sacra- 
mento as  the  principal  place 
of  business,  and  there  is  no 
capital  stock. 

The  first  fair  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Association 
will  be  held  in  San  Fran- 
cisco in  January  or  Feb- 
ruary next. 

A  committee  was  in- 
structed to  apply  to  T.  L. 
Thompson,  the  World's 
Fair  Commissioner,  for  half 
of  the  five  acres  allotted  to 
California  for  horticultural 
exhibits  and  growing  trees. 


A  TWO-YEAR-OLD  TREE. 

Such  a  tree  as  the  engraving  portrays,  in  its  natural 
colors  of  green  and  gold,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
sights  in  our  horticulture.  It  is  little  wonder  that  the 
visitor  from  wintry  regions  of  the  earth  becomes  en- 
raptured by  the  view  of  such  products  on  the  warm  mesas, 
while  perhaps  the  mountain  pe&ks  above  are  clad  in  snow 
mantles. 

The  Italian  Government  is  alarmed  over  the  extensive 
migration  of  Italians  to  Brazil  and  the  Argentine  Republic. 


Pioneer  Hobticultur- 
ISTS. — We  are  in  a  fair  way 
to  secure  a  better  knowl- 
edge of  the  early  history  of 
horticulture  in  this  State 
than  has  hitherto  been 
available.  This  is  very  im- 
portant in  view  of  the  ex- 
tent thus  far  attained  in 
horticultural  arts  and  in- 
dustries and  the  greater  de- 
velopment which  will  fol- 
low. The  call  issued  by 
the  State  Horticultural  So- 
ciety for  a  meeting  of 
pioneers  in  this  city,  last 
week,  was  quite  well  at- 
tended, and  much  interest 
was  manifested.  The  pio- 
neers of  the  region  around  San  Francisco  bay  were  natu- 
rally most  fully  represented,  and  their  descriptions  of  crops 
in  the  lower  part  of  Alanjeda  county  in  the  early  fifties 
were  heard  with  much  interest.  Portions  of  the  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Joaquin  valleys  were  also  represented.  At 
another  time,  we  will  give  an  outline  of  the  meeting  and 
account  of  the  measures  taken  to  secure  upon  another  oc- 
casion a  fuller  attendance  of  pioneers,  and  a  series  of 
written  papers  in  which  the  early  horticultural  history  ot 
the  various  counties  and  regions  will  be  set  forth. 
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A  Strong  Letter  on  forest  Preservation. 

We  are  glad  to  print  the  following  vigorous  letter  on  the 
important  subject  of  forest  preservation,  which  is  sent  us 
for  publication  by  the  recipient,  Abbot  Kinney,  ex-chairman 
of  the  State  Board  of  Forestry,  virho  is  known  throughout 
the  State  as  a  friend  of  the  trees  : 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  1 
Division  of  Forestry,  > 
Washington  D.  C,  February,  lo,  1892.  ) 

Abbot  Kinney,  Esq.,  Lama?tda,  Caltjornia — DEAR  SiR: 
I  regret  to  iearn,  that  the  misrepresentations  of  interested 
parties  have  weight  enough  with  the  people  of  California  in 
hindering  the  wise  policy,  just  inaugurated,  of  reserving 
some  of  the  mountain  forest  cover  and  managing  it  with 
more  sense  and  more  consideration  both  of  its  value  as  a 
material  resource  and  a  protection  to  stable  water  condi- 
tions, than  has  prevailed  hitherto. 

For  a  self-governing  people  we  govern  ourselves  badly, 
indeed,  when  we  allow  transient  sheep-herders,  irresponsible 
land  steerers,  selfish  lumber  syndicates  and  the  like,  for 
their  own  present  gain,  to  use  up,  wantonly  destroy  and 
render  unproductive  one  of  our  most  important  resources 
without  any  regard  to  consequences. 

There  are  many  foolish  things  done  in  the  world,  but  the 
most  utterly  foolish,  because  self-destructive,  going  on  in 
the  United  States  appears  to  me  now  the  vandalistic  un- 
civilized manner,  in  which  forest  growth  is  being  destroyed 
or  deteriorated. 

Is  it  possible  that  there  are  still  reading  and  observing 
men,  that  are  ignorant  of  the  end  and  result  of  such  a 
policy? 

Are  you  in  California  still  in  such  a  crude  and  unde- 
veloped condition,  that  the  thought  of  the  future— and  that 
the  near  future — need  not  to  be  considered  in  the  manage- 
ment of  your  resources? 

Is  there  anybody  in  the  fertile  valley  who  does  not  know 
that  his  interest  lies  in  permanent  water  supplies?  Is  there 
anybody  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know,  that  the  perrnanency 
of  equable  water  supplies  depends  upon  the  condition  in 
which  the  mountain  slopes  are  kept?  Recite  to  them  the 
history  of  France  in  those  mountain  departments  where  the 
same  foolish  disregard  of  consequences  has  led  to  poverty 
of  thousands,  where  to  restore  the  natural  conditions,  near- 
ly forty  million  dollars  have  been,  and  as  many  more  will 
be,  expended  for  replanting  the  barren  rocks,  made  so  by 
ax,  sheep  and  fire.  And  it  is  not  the  tree  growth  alone,  the 
tall  timber,  which  influences  the  water  supply,  but  much 
more,  the  forest-floor  and  undergrowth,  which  keeps  the 
sun  out  and  prevents  rapid  evaporation  and  equalizes  the 
flow  of  springs,  brooks  and  rivers;  and  the  forest-floor  is 
difficult  to  replace  when  once  destroyed  by  fire  and  sheep. 

Can  you  not  make  your  people  see  that?  Can  you  not 
also  make  them  understand  that  proper  forest  management 
does  not  exclude  timber  cutting,  mining,  water  storing- 
even  pasturing  in  proper  places  ?  It  is  only  the  manner  in 
which  these  things  are  done  at  present,  that  is  reprehensible. 
It  is  only  the  wantonness  and  lack  of  forethought  and 
method  with  which  the  timber  is  cut,  or  much  oftener 
burned,  the  forest  floor  and  young  growth  is  destroyed, 
that  leads  to  ruin  not  only  of  the  forest  resource  itself,  but 
of  the  fertility  of  adjoining  agricultural  lands. 

I  cannot  see  any  reason,  if  we  are  as  smart  people  as  we 
pride  ourselves,  why  we  might  not  manage  our  forest  re- 
sources as  wisely  and  profitably  as  is  done  now  in  France 
and  for  a  longer  time  in  the  German  Empire,  a  manage- 
ment under  which  the  timber  is  cut  and  reproduced  and 
with  all  the  profits  resulting  from  marketing  the  crop,  the 
forest  conditions  are  carefully  preserved  so  as  not  to  disturb 
water  conditions. 

How  this  is  to  be  done  seems  to  me  clear  enough.  First 
withdraw  and  reserve  for  permanent  forest  reserves  the 
mountain  timberlands,  protect  them  from  fire  and  keep  out 
the  trampling  browsing  herds  of  sheep;  regulate  the  manner 
in  which  the  Reserves  may  be  occupied  by  prospectors, 
miners,  campers,  hunters,  etc.;  institute  a  management 
under  which  timber  can  be  supplied  to  adjoining  settlers, 
as  well  as  the  small  sawmillmen,  and,  if  there  be  sufficient 
areas  of  heavy  timber,  to  large  lumber  operators,  under  a 
system  of  licenses  as  described  fully  in  Senate  Bill  1779, 
50th  Congress  ;  supervise  the  cutting  of  the  timber  and  re- 
gulate it,  so  that  there  will  be  desirable  natural  reproduc- 
tion, and  if  the  profits  permit,  begin  replanting  the  barren 
spots,  which  the  thoughtless  policy  of  our  predecessors  have 
left  us  as  an  undesirable  heritage. 

Above  all  things  open  the  eyes  of  the  people  that  listen 
to  those  who  counsel  against  such  a  course,  to  the  fact  that, 
they  are  being  duped  by  men  who  will  use  them  simply  as 
tools  for  their  selfish  ends. 

Very  truly  yours 

B.  E.  Fernow, 
Chief  of  Forestry  Division. 


Work  of  the  State  Board. 

"I  have  just  returned  from  the  Bidwell  station,  near 
Chico,"  said  Mr.  Lyon,  State  Forester,  to  a  Call  reporter. 
"  We  have  been  shipping  deciduous  and  evergreen  trees, 
and  have  distributed  eight  or  ten  car  loads,  representing  not 
less  than  30,000  trees.  They  have  been  used  about  the 
grounds  of  public  institutions  and  for  roadside  planting. 
The  Ukiah  Insane  Asylum,  the  Home  for  the  Adult  Blind 
at  Berkeley,  the  Soldiers'  Home  at  Yountville,  the  Oakland 
public  parks,  the  road  improvement  clubs  of  Niles,  Fruit- 
vale,  Calistoga  and  other  towns  in  Northern  California  re- 
ceived donations. 

"  We  have  40  acres  at  this  station,  and  a  number  of  the 
trees  have  been  planted  permanently  to  beautify  the 
grounds.  Drives  and  walks  have  been  constructed,  and 
ibp  whole  plat  laid  out  to  a  park,  which  will  be  thrown  open 
»       '  liiiblic. 


"  Several  varieties  of  trees  have  been  obtained  by  a  sys- 
tem of  exchange  with  foreign  countries.  One  of  the  more 
recent  introductions  is  the  Cordea  cordata  sent  from  the 
Botanical  Gardens  of  Rio  Janeiro,  where  it  grows  in  high 
altitudes.  During  the  past  year  it  has  been  planted  in 
various  districts  of  Southern  California,  where  it  has  thriven. 
It  is  a  valuable  timber  tree. 

"  Another  new  tree  is  the  Lagunaria  Patisoni,  brought 
here  two  years  ago  from  Brisbane,  Queensland.  It  is 
growing  well  in  every  part  of  California,  and  there  are  now 
about  2000  fine  specimens  in  the  State.  Although  a  small 
timber  tree,  the  wood  is  valuable.  It  is  highly  ornamental, 
bearing  handsome  flowers,  and  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  re- 
cent additions  to  the  California  exotic  flora." 


(She  ^piary. 


Nonswarming  Systems  of  Bee  Culture 

Grizzly  Flats,  Cal.,  Feb.  19,  1892. 
To  the  Editor:— Ever  and  anon,  some  bee  keeper  of 
limited  experience  spends  considerable  time  and  money  in 
trying  to  introduce  his  nonswarming  system  of  bee  culture. 
He  would  not  labor  long  under  such  a  delusion  if  he  would 
buy  up  a  few  bee  books  and  a  few  years'  back  numbers  of 
bee  magazines  and  give  them  a  thorough  perusal. 

No  sooner  does  an  infatuated  beginner  get  fairly  well 
started  in  the  apiarian  business  than  he  goes  to  inventing 
something,  and  nine  times  in  ten,  what  he  thinks  he  has 
invented  has  been  tried  and  abandoned  years  ago. 

It  is  a  pity  that  so  many  spend  their  time  and  money  in- 
venting and  patenting  worthless  hives  for  controlling  swarm- 
ing; or  worse  still,  patent  a  moth-proof  hive,  which,  did  he 
know  it,  is  the  perfection  of  absurdity  and  worse  than  use- 
less. If  he  advertises  it  in  the  bee  journals  and  agricul- 
tural papers,  he  gets  laughed  at  or'pitied  for  his  pains  by 
all  progressive  apiarists. 

The  bee  keeper  of  to  day  rarely  thinks  about  the  moth 
as  an  enemy  to  bees.  With  the  new  races  of  bees — that  is, 
the  Italians,  Cyprians,  Carniolans  and  Syrian  bees,  little 
trouble  is  to  be  apprehended  from  moths.  The  only  way 
they  bother,  to  amount  to  anything,  is  to  destroy  empty 
combs,  not  protected  by  the  bees,  and  bee  keepers  should 
not  be  so  careless  as  to  allow  empty  combs  to  lie  around 
any  length  of  time. 

All  bee  hives  that  are  advertised  as  possessing  superior 
advantages  in  the  way  of  nonswarming,  will  find  no  pur- 
chasers to  amount  to  anything  in  these  enlightened  times. 
Nonswarming  hives  are  a  failure.  When  it  comes  to 
managing  bees  to  advantage,  and  to  keep  them  from  swarm- 
ing too  much,  the  Langstroth  hive  is  as  good  as  any  style 
hive.    It  is  not  a  complicated  hive  and  not  a  costly  hive. 

It  is  true  there  are  systems  of  bee  culture  by  which 
swarming  can  be  reduced  to  a  great  extent — by  the  inver- 
sion of  the  hive,  destroying  queen  cells,  and  by  adding  sur- 
plus room  when  needed;  also  sufficient  ventilation  and 
shading,  and  the  frequent  use  of  the  honey  extractor. 

If  headed  off  too  many  times  in  their  attempts  to  swarm, 
they  will  kill  their  queen  and  raise  another;  and  when  this 
one  is  able  to  fly,  they  will  swarm.  And  if  this  queen  is 
interfered  with,  and  kept  from  going,  they  will  go  oflf  with- 
out a  queen.  Too  many  setbacks  given  to  bees  when  they 
are  trying  to  swarm,  will  be  apt  to  demoralize  them,  and 
they  will  swarm  anyway. 

Mr.  Simmons,  an  English  bee  keeper,  originated  a  sys- 
tem of  bee  culture  known  as  "  Simmon's  nonswarming 
system."  It  has  some  valuable  points  on  discouraging  bees 
from  swarming,  and  is  as  follows: 

He  gives  each  colony  in  the  spring  of  the  year  several 
frames  with  starters  in  them,  placing  them  between  the 
brood  and  the  entrance.  (From  this  I  infer  that  he  must 
use  hives  with  the  frames  running  crosswise  of  the  hive.) 
After  carefully  watching  the  brood  apartment,  and  cutting 
out  all  the  new  combs  built  on  these  frames,  previously  in- 
serted, he  places  this  said  comb  in  section  boxes,  and  re- 
turns to  the  bees.  If  the  new  combs  happen  to  contain 
eggs  or  larvae,  they  are  left  away  from  the  bees  long  enough 
to  destroy  their  vitality. 

The  originator  of  this  system  says  that  bees  will  never 
swarm  until  they  have  a  finished  brood  nest,  and  as  part  of 
their  brood  nest  is  cut  out  as  fast  as  finished,  the  bees  will 
have  no  desire  to  swarm,  and  therefore  swarming  is  con- 
trolled. In  time,  the  bees  finding  the  sections  filled  with 
combs,  will  graclually  cease  working  on  the  unfinished 
frames  in  the  brood  apartment  to  a  great  extent  and  go  to 
work  with  redoubled  energy  in  the  section  boxes. 

Mr.  Simmons  believes  it  is  best  to  give  the  bees  an  abun- 
dance of  room  (from  40  to  60  one-pound  sections  at  once). 
He  thinks  bees  should  not  be  cramped,  as  it  greatly  en- 
courages swarming.  Mr.  Simmon's  system  is  certainly 
original,  and  a  person  with  a  small  apiary  might  control 
his  bees  to  better  advantage;  but  a  man  having  500  colonies 
could  not  afford  to  bother  with  such  a  system.  Of  course, 
this  system  will  not  prevent  swarming,  but  will  discourage 
to  a  great  extent. 

A  California  apiarist,  in  order  to  accomplish  rapid  work, 
must  have  a  diffierent  system  of  management  entirely.  He 
must  have  a  hive  that  is  easily  and  quickly  manipulated — a 
hive  where  surplus  room  can  be  easily  and  quickly  given, 
by  either  side  or  top  storing;  a  hive  where  the  queen  can  be 
easily  discovered  and  queen  cells  cut  out  at  a  moment's 
notice.  With  a  honey  harvest  crowding  hard,  he  has  no 
time  to  cut  comb  out  of  the  brood  chamber  and  insert  in 
section  boxes;  foundation  is  a  great  deal  better  and  cheaper. 
Some  apiarists  prefer  bees  that  do  not  swarm  much,  and 
with  this  end  in  view,  breed  all  their  queens  from  colonies 
that  cast  but  few  swarms.  ' 

Such  strains  of  bees  may  be  pretty  good  for  honey-gath- 
ering, but  all  things  considered,  I  believe  I  would  sooner 
have  a  strain  of  bees  that  is  good  swarmers.  If  bees  are 
managed  right,  the  colonies  that  swarm  most  are  the  most 
profitable.  S.  L.  Watkins. 


6[NT0,M0L0©ieAL. 


Scale  Insects. 

[A  lecture  by  Pbof.  J.  B.  Combtock,  at  the  Stanford  Unlversity.l 
One  of  the  most  anomalous  groups  of  insects  is  that  family 
known  to  entomologists  as  the  Coccidas.  This  family  includes 
the  insects  commonly  known  as  mealy  bugs,  bark  lice  or 
scale  bugs,  and  many  other  forms  for  which  there  are  no 
common  names.  Although  these  insects  are  bound  together 
by  certain  structural  features  which  have  led  entomologists 
to  class  them  as  a  single  family,  the  different  species 
differ  greatly  in  appearance,  and  we  find  even  that  the  two 
sexes  of  the  same  species  diff"er  as  greatly  in  appearance 
as  do  insects  of  diffijrent  orders. 

There  are  many  other  forms  of  scale  insects  than  those 
commonly  known  to  the  fruit  growers  of  this  State.  The 
family  includes  three  sub-families.  I  will  describe  repre- 
sentatives of  each.  The  first  sub-family  is  represented  by 
the  mealy  bugs  and  their  allies.  The  mealy  bugs  are 
well  known  pests  in  the  conservatories  the  world  over,  and 
in  the  open  air  in  warmer  sections  of  the  country.  Thus 
oranges  are  often  infested  bv  mealy  bugs.  These  insects 
receive  the  common  name  from  the  fact  that  the  body  is 
covered  with  a  whitish  mealy  powder.  It  is  the  presence 
of  this  powder,  which  is  waterproof,  that  makes  these  in- 
sects so  difficult  to  combat.  The  ordinary  washes  used  to 
destroy  allied  insects  are  of  little  value  when  used  against 
the  mealy  bugs,  the  wash  being  shed  by  the  mealy  cover- 
ing and  the  insect  remaining  uninjured.  The  meally  bugs 
differ  less  than  other  members  of  the  family  from  other  in- 
sects. They  retain  the  power  of  movement  throughout 
their  lives,  whereas  most  scale  insects  become  fixed  in  the 
latter  stages,  or  at  least  the  females  do.  The  female  mealy 
bug,  when  full  grown,  excretes  a  mass  of  woolly  or  cottony 
matter,  within  which  the  eggs  are  deposited.  These  masses 
arc  commonly  found  in  the  axis  of  the  leaves  of  infested 
plants.  When 'the  eggs  hatch,  the  young  lice  scatter  over 
the  plants,  being  able  to  crawl  quite  rapidly.  The  young 
lice  resemble  in  form  the  adult  female.  In  the  case  of  the 
females,  there  is  little  change  in  form,  simply  an  increase  in 
size,  but  the  males  differ  from  the  females  in  a  remarkable 
way.  The  sex  is  rarely  observed  by  gardeners.  The  male 
insect,  when  it  ceases  feeding,  is  not  more  than  one-third 
as  large  as  the  adult  female.  It  spins  a  delicate  cocoon 
about  its  body,  and  within  this  transforms  to  a  pupa,  and 
later,  from  this  cocoon,  it  emerges  as  a  winged  bat-like  in- 
sect. These  are  very  small,  delicate  creatures,  and  would 
escape  the  attention  of  any  but  skilled  observers. 

I  think,  without  doubt,  the  mealy  bug  is  the  most  diffi- 
cult insect  to  destroy  that  occurs  upon  plants  in  conserv- 
atories. We  have  conducted  a  very  extensive  series  of  ex- 
periments, using  all  of  the  commonly  recommended  in- 
secticides, and  found  nothing  that  was  satisfactory.  The 
best  results  were  obtained  by  the  use  of  an  extract  of 
pyrethrum.  This,  however,  is  too  expensive  for  use  except 
upon  a  small  scale.  When  the  mealy  bugs  infest  trees  in 
the  open  air,  as  they  do  orange  trees  to  a  serious  extent  in 
Florida,  doubtless  the  best  method  of  combating  the  pest 
is  by  the  use  of  hydrocyannic  acid  gas,  in  the  same  way 
that  the  red  scale  is  fought  upon  orange  trees  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  this  State.  • 

The  cottony  cushion  scale,  so  well  known  upon  this  coast, 
is  closely  allied  to  the  mealy  bugs.  In  this  species  the 
adult  female  excretes  an  egg  sack  somewhat  similar  to  that 
of  the  mealy  bug  described  above,  but  much  more  regular 
in  form.  In  fact,  it  is  a  beautiful  object,  being  ribbed  in 
an  exquisite  way.  The  transformations  of  this  species  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  mealy  bugs  just  described,  the  male 
being  a  winged  bat-like  insect,  differing  very  greatly  in  ap- 
pearance from  the  female,  the  form  commonly  observed. 
Since  the  introduction  of  the  Australian  lady  huA^Vedalid) 
there  is  little  need  of  discussing  other  methods  of  combat- 
ing this  pest. 

Not  all  the  insects  of  this  order  are  obnoxious  to  men. 
Certain  species  are  very  beneficial.  Among  these  is  the 
Lac  insect,  which  exists  in  Asia.  This  insect  lives  in  large 
numbers  upon  the  twigs  of  certain  trees.  They  suck  their 
nourishment  from  these  trees  and  excrete  from  their  bodies 
a  resinous  substance  which  finally  completely  envelops 
them.  This  substance  is  collected  and  becomes  an  article 
of  commerce,  under  the  name  of  Stick  Lac.  The  resinous 
excretion  of  the  insect  is  dissolved  and  made  into  thin 
plates,  which  are  known  as  Shell  Lac,  and  from  this  is 
made  the  substance  commonly  known  as  shellac,  which  is 
used  so  widely  in  finishing  woodwork. 

Cochineal  is  an  insect  closely  allied  to  the  mealy  bugs. 
It  lives  upon  cactus  in  the  warmer  countries.  I  have  found 
it  living  upon  cactus  in  Florida,  although  it  does  not  occur 
to  any  extent  in  this  country.  The  insects  are  collected, 
killed  and  dried,  and  their  bodies  form  the  dye  commonly 
used  under  the  name  of  cochineal. 

The  second  of  the  three  sub  families  of  scale  insects  in- 
cludes the  Lecaniums  and  their  allies.  Here  belong  several 
of  the  well-known  pests  of  fruit  trees  in  this  State.  The 
soft  scale  of  the  orange,  the  black  scale  infesting  almost  all 
our  cultivated  plants,  and  the  brown  apricot  scale,  are 
familiar  examples.  In  these  the  adult  form  usually  becomes 
fixed,  remaining  in  one  place  upon  the  plant  infested.  The 
young  Lecaniums  are  active,  crawling  quite  rapidly  over 
the  limbs  of  infested  trees.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  in- 
sects spread. 

In  the  case  of  both  the  black  scale  and  the  brown  apricot 
scale,  the  eggs  hatch  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer.  The 
young  lice  grow  but  little  during  the  fall  and  winter  months. 
In  the  spring  they  move  out  upon  the  newly-grown  wood. 
Finding  a  suitable  place,  they  settle,  insert  their  beaks,  and 
do  not  move  thereafter.  Very  soon  after  this  the  body  in- 
creases rapidly  in  size,  becoming  very  convex.  This  rapid 
growth  is  due  in  part  to  the  development  of  eggs  within  the 
body.  These  eggs  are  deposited  beneath  the  body  of  the 
insect,  the  body  shrinking  upward  so  as  to  make  room  for 
them.    In  this  way  the  insect  becomes  reduced  in  thick- 
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ness,  so  that  it  is  finally  a  little  cuplike  scale  covering  the 
eggs.  When  the  eggs  hatch,  the  young  crawl  out  from 
under  the  scale  and  spread  over  the  tree. 

A  remarkable  fact  in  the  history  of  the  majority  of  spe- 
cies of  Lecanium  is  that  the  males  are  unknown.  It  seems 
probable  that  in  the  majority  of  species,  this  sex  rarely  if 
ever  occurs.  This  is  true  of  both  the  black  scale  and  the 
brown  apricot  scale. 

The  third  sub-family  is  represented  in  this  State  by  the 
pernicious  scale,  the  red  scale  of  the  orange,  and  many 
other  species.  These  insects  differ  from  the  two  preceding 
sub-families,  in  that  the  body  of  the  insect  is  covered  by  a 
scale.  Thus,  while  in  the  Lecaniums  the  scale  like  object 
covering  the  egg  is  the  dried  up  body  of  the  female,  in  the 
case  of  the  pernicious  scale  and  its  allies  the  scale  which 
one  sees  is  a  covering  beneath  which  the  insect  is  to  be 
found. 

The  young  insects  of  this  sub-family  resemble  in  general 
appearance  those  of  the  preceding  sub-families.  Their 
active  stage,  however,  is  much  shorter.  After  crawling 
about  over  the  twigs  of  the  trees  for  a  few  days,  the  young 
scale  insect  settles  upon  a  suitable  place  and  immediately 
begins  to  excrete  a  cottony  substance  which  soon  becomes 
compacted  into  a  thin  pellicle  covering  the  body.  As  the 
insect  grows  and  need?  to  shed  its  skin,  this  cast  skin  is 
joined  to  the  excretion  and  forms  a  part  of  the  scale.  This 
is  the  bright  colored  nipple-like  prominence  seen  in  the 
centre  of  the  pernicious  scale  and  of  the  red  scale  of  the 
orange.  The  position  of  this  cast  skin  in  the  scale  differs 
in  different  genera  and  forms  a  good  character  for  classifi- 
cation. 

The  closely  allied  species  present  but  little  difference  in 
the  forms  of  the  scale.  To  distinguish  these  it  is  necessary 
to  study  the  insect  itself,  which  is  found  beneath  the  scale. 
The  distinctions  between  closely  allied  species  are  such 
that  it  requires  very  close  observation  and  much  skill  in 
this  particular  line  to  make  the  determinations,  a  careful 
preparation  of  the  specimen  and  an  excellent  microscope 
being  necessary  requisites. 

The  different  species  of  scale  insects  vary  as  regards 
their  food  habits.  We  find  that  certain  species  infest  par- 
ticular plants  and  will  feed  upon  no  others.  Thus  the  red 
scale  of  the  orange  does  not  trouble  deciduous  fruits.  On 
the  other  hand,  other  species  have  a  very  wide  range  of 
food  plants.  This  is  the  case  of  the  greedy  scale,  which 
infests  a  great  variety  of  both  cultivated  and  wild  plants. 

As  to  the  best  methods  of  fighting  scale  insects,  there  are 
two  which  are  used  under  different  conditions.  Thus  in  the 
case  of  citrus  trees,  where,  owing  to  the  constant  presence 
of  the  foliage,  it  is  difficult  to  reach  every  part  with  the 
spray,  the  gas  treatment  used  in  Southern  California  is 
doubtless  the  best;  but  in  the  case  of  scale  insects  infesting 
deciduous  trees  a  cheaper  method  can  be  employed,  namely, 
the  use  of  winter  washes.  During  the  season  of  the  year 
when  the  trees  are  free  from  foliage  and  the  buds  are  dor- 
mant it  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  spray  the  trees  in 
such  a  way  that  every  twig  can  be  thoroughly  coated  with 
a  wash  which  will  destroy  the  insects  and  not  injure  the 
trees.  Formulae  for  making  these  washes  have  been  pre- 
pared by  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture,  and  can  be  ob- 
tained from  that  board  on  application.  From  what  I  have 
been  able  to  observe  in  comparing  orchards  treated  by  the 
different  washes,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  most  efficient 
wash  now  in  use  is  that  known  as  the  "  Resinous  Wash  for 
Winter  Use  on  Deciduous  Trees." 


The  wash  which  Prof.  Comstock  thus  commends  is,  we 
presume,  the  following,  as  priced  by  Mr.  Craw: 

ROSIN  WASH  FOR  WINTER  USE  UPON  DECIDUOUS  TREES. 

This  remedy  should  be  applied  as  soon  as  the  leaves  drop  in  the 
fall,  and  will  destroy  the  "San  Jose,"  "apricot  "  and  "  black  "  scales. 

30  lbs.  rosin  at  i>^c  $  45 

9  lbs.  caustic  soda  (70  per  cent)  at  5c   45 

H%  lbs.  fish  oil  at  4c   18 

Total  $1  08 

Water,  100  gallons.  This  brings  the  diluted  wash  to  a  little  over 
one  cent  per  gallon. 


A  Valnable  Record  of  California  Experience. 

The  following,  which  we  find  in  the  Ukiah  Press,  Mendo- 
cino county,  is  probably  the  most  careful  record  of  Cali- 
fornia sheep-breeding  experience  which  has  ever  been  pub- 
lished: 

In  February,  1873,  we  made  an  investment  in  ten  thor- 
oughbred Spanish  Merino  ewes  and  one  buck.  They  cost 
us  delivered  on  the  ranch  $987.  The  sheep  were  bred  by 
Jewett  in  Missouri  from  stock  selected  from  the  then  famed 
flocks  of  Hammond  and  Atwood  of  Vermont.  We  were 
unfortunate  in  the  loss  of  our  buck  in  the  following  August. 
We  bought  a  buck,  imported  by  Muson,  which  cost  us  $68 
more;  our  whole  stock  in  the  autumn  of  1873  cost  us  on 
ranch  $1055,  which  formed  the  base  of  the  flock.  We  had 
no  experience  in  sheep  husbandry.  Bought  all  the  standard 
works  treating  on  the  subject;  adopted  everything  we  found 
practical  in  them.  The  conditions  under  which  their  ex- 
periments were  made  were  entirely  different  from  ours;  we 
in  the  genial  climate  of  California  had  not  to  make  much 
preparation  for  shelter  and  food  that  flock  masters  had  to 
make  in  more  rigorous  climates.  Our  sheep  are  shorn 
twice  each  year,  while  other  localities  shear  but  once.  We 
went  it  blind  as  the  saying  is;  wherever  we  found  we  had 
made  a  mistake  we  corrected  it.  We  endeavored  to  breed 
our  sheep  up  to  a  high  standard  in  quality  and  fineness  of 
wool,  form,  reducing  wrinkles,  black  top  and  yolk  in  wool, 
endeavoring  to  get  as  many  of  these  good  qualities  in  our 
sheep  as  possible,  which  future  experience  taught  us  a  slow 
and  rather  uphill  business.  All  stock  bred  up  to  a  high 
standard  requires  constant  watching  and  judicious  crossing 
to  improve  them.  The  great  tendency  is  to  deterioration. 
The  old  proverb  of  like  producing  like  will  not  hold  good 


in  my  experience  of  advance  stock-breeding,  from  the  fact 
that  so  many  conditions  have  been  used  to  elevate  the 
standard;  many  lie  dormant  and  crop  out  in  future  crosses. 
1  append  a  table  that  is  self-explanatory  regarding  the 
average  prices  of  wool  in  Ukiah  City,  and  average  wool 
yield  per  sheep. 

eta.  Lbn 
May  20,  1873,    sold  In  Ukiah.  30.00  Average  wool  yield  14.00 


May  20,  1874, 
Season,  1874-75 

1875-  76 

1876-  77 

1877-  78 

1878-  79 

1879-  80 

1880-  81 

1881-  82 

1882-  83 

1883-  84 
1881-85 

1885-  86 

1886-  87 
.   "  1987-88 


30,00 
23.38 
16.25 
23.63 
20.00 
21.60 
25.75 
26.60 
21.20 
19.84 
17.56 
14  56 
16  46 
16.85 
15.50 


.1323 
.14.10 
.13.26 
..1.S.07 
..12  66 
..1  M 
..  9  77 
,.  9  25 
.10  86 
.12.52 
,.10  44 
..  9.79 
,.  9  80 
..  9.89 
,.9  60 


The  above  table  shows  great  variation  in  price  of  wool, 
and  annual  average  per  head.  In  1879  procured  an 
exceptionally  free  white  yoked  merino  buck;  we  were  trying 
to  improve  the  quality  of  our  wool,  as  our  wool  was  con- 
sidered heavy,  his  progeny  gave  us  lighter  fleeces  and  better 
quality  of  wool.  We  never  sold  any  of  our  merino  ewes; 
as  they  aged,  it  reduced  the  general  average  per  head.  In 
1884-5-6,  heavy  wools  got  a  black  eye;  prices  fell  far  below 
other  wools. 

We  adopted  the  method  of  weighing  each  fleece  as  it  was 
shorn.  We  procured  metal  tags  numbered  from  i  to  12 
inclusive;  inserted  in  the  ear,  we  had,  as  it  were,  12  fami- 
lies. We  stamped  the  age  of  each  sheep  on  them,  and  the 
year  each  lamb  came,  so  we  were  enabled  to  credit  each 
sheep  in  the  family  with  their  weight  of  fleece  when  shorn. 
By  that  method  we  thought  we  could  ascertain  what  prog- 
ress we  were  making.  It  proved  a  delusive  hope,  the 
variable  seasons  and  grass  gave  us  such  unequal  results 
that  we  learned  nothing  from  it.  It  clearly  demonstrated 
one  fact,  whenever  the  growth  of  wool  was  arrested  by 
short  feed,  spoiled  feed,  rain  after  grass  dried  in  summer 
losing  its  strength,  rigorous  or  inclement  weather,  all  the 
wool  growth  lost  during  such  periods  of  its  growth  were  at 
the  expense  of  length  of  staple  and  weight  of  fleece.  We 
had  no  way  of  finding  out  what  progress  we  were  making 
in  regard  to  fineness  of  fiber.  In  1883  we  addressed  a  let- 
ter to  the  Hon.  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  to  ascertain 
who  he  appointed  to  examine  wool  fibers.  He  referred  our 
letter  to  Wm.  McMurtrie,  professor  of  chemistry  in  the 
Illinois  Industrial  University;  that  placed  us  in  communi- 
cation with  him.  We  sent  him  wool  samples  in  1883-4;  he 
reported  to  us  after  examination  that  our  wool  samples  sent 
him  had  an  average  fineness  of  1267  fibers  to  the  lineal 
inch. 

YONATT'S  MEASUREMENT  OF  MERINO  WOOL  FIBERS. 

In  England  from  Lord  Westerman's  flock,  1835,  lineal  inch   750 

Manly  Miles'  measurement  of  wool  fibers  from  E.  Hammond's 

flock  of  eight  merinos,  Vermont  prrowth  of  1864  1,209 

From  W.  H.  Ladds  of  Ohio,  growth  of  1864  1,294 

From  C.  H.  Rich,  Lapier,  Michigan,  one  ram,  1864  1,164 

C.  H.  Rich,  Lapier,  Michigan,  four  ewes,  1864  1,087 

Argentine  Republic,  13  rams,  1876  1,265 

Australian  Colonies,  seven  rams,  1876  1,260 

Our  measurements  made  by  McMurtne.  1884  1,267 

From  the  above  comparisons  we  had  kept  abreast  of  the 
times  in  regard  to  fineness  of  fibres.  In  1888  we  closed  out 
our  merino  flock  after  charging  every  expense  against  them 
except  feed  and  care;  we  had  to  the  credit  of  our  merino 
family  after  paying  original  investment  $2465.36,  in  a  run  of 
fifteen  years  with  them. 

In  1873-4  we  bought  217  thoroughbred  southdown  ewes 
from  E.  Meek,  Alameda  county.  The  original  stock  was 
imported  by  J.  D.  Patterson  of  New  York,  costing  us  de- 
livered on  the  ranch  $1565.  This  was  the  base  of  our  grade 
flock;  we  crossed  them  with  thoroughbred  Spanish  merino 
bucks.  By  having  those  two  and  pure  varieties  we  were 
enabled  to  make  crosses  with  but  two  types,  one  to  the 
merino  and  the  other  to  the  southdown.  I  append  a  table 
of  the  results  of  our  crosses;  we  adopted  an  ear  mark  for 
each  grade.  Before  shearing  we  separated  them  into  their 
respective  grades,  each  grade  of  wool  was  weighed,  aver- 
aged, and  placed  to  the  credit  of  its  class.  Our  sheep  year 
was  from  September  to  September.  We  adopted  that 
method  in  order  to  get  our  fall  lamb  clip  in  their  first  year's 
average.  We  sent  samples  of  our  grade  wool  to  McMur- 
trie in  1883;  he  reported  in  1885  as  follows  : 

LINEAL  INCH  MEASUREMENT. 

15-16  merino  1-16  southdown   1292 

7-8  merino  l-8  80uthdown   1316 

3-4  merino  1-4  southdown   1320 

1-  2  merino  1-2  southdown   106O 

Pure  Shropshire  buck     713 

9-16  merino  4-16  Shropshire  3-16  southdown   1196 

3-8  merino  4-8  shropsnire  1-8  southdown   1042 

2-  8  merino  4-8  Shropshire  2-8  southdown   1077 

From  the  above  report  our  15-16,7  8  and  3-4  merinos 
were  finer  than  our  thoroughbred  merinos.  Our  3  4  meri- 
nos were  the  finest. 

By  referring  to  the  above  table  you  will  notice  that  the 
first  cross  between  the  merino  and  southdown  gave  us  an 
average  gain  of  3  38  100  lbs.  The  second  cross,  3-4  mer- 
ino I  4  southdown,  gave  a  gain  of  3  36-100  lbs.  over  the 
first. 

In  the  fall  of  1878  we  commenced  breeding  lighter-fleeced 
merino  bucks  with  freer  wool,  less  yolk,  and  black  top.  The 
7  8  merino  and  1516  crosses  were  no  gain,  rather  a  loss 
from  the  3  4,  but  better  wool.  It  has  fully  demonstrated 
the  fact.  The  two  first  crosses  gave  the  best  results,  and 
there  is  where  we  should  have  stopped ;  after  passing 
the  3-4  cross  became  more  effeminate,  poorer  milkers  and 
mothers,  lambs  more  weakly. 

In  1881  we  bought  a  thoroughbred  Shropshire  buck  from 
J.  B.  Hoyt  of  Solano  county,  used  him  in  the  manner  the 
table  indicates;  his  blood  gave  us  larger  and  more  vigorous 
sheep.  Our  1-2  merino  1-2  Shropshire  gave  us  larger  sheep 
than  merino  and  southdown  of  the  same  grade,  good  moth- 
ers and  extra  milkers.  In  my  judgment,  our  3-4  merino 
1-4  southdown,  the  1-2  merino  1-2  Shropshire  were  the  best 
sheep  we  ever  bred.  My  preference  is  the  1-2  merino  1-2 
Shropshire  as  the  best  all-round  sheep  we  ever  bred. 

Since  1888  we  have  been  breeding  a  coarser  and  larger 
variety,  aiming  at  about  3-8  merino  5-8  Shropshire.  Mutton 


has  more  largely  entered  into  consumption  in  our  food  cen- 
tres in  this  State,  ruling  higher  than  beef;  with  our  depleted 
flocks  it  will  continue  to.  So  it  now  behooves  the  sheep 
grower  to  produce  a  sheep  that  will  yield  a  large  carcass, 
mature  early,  and  as  much  good  free  wool  as  he  can  get 
on  it. 

The  1-2  merino  1-2  southdown  cross  gave  us  7  86-100  lbs. 
The  same  merino  and  Shropshire  gave  us  5-8  of  a  lb.  more 
though  the  style  of  breeding  was  different.  The  first  was 
merino  buck  and  southdown  ewe.  The  second,  merino  ewe 
and  Shropshire  buck.  It  is  an  undisputed  fact  among  intel- 
ligent stock  breeders  that  the  female  imparts  more  of  her 
qualities  than  the  male,  hence  the  difference  of  wool  yield. 
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Sheep  husbandry  has  been  largely  on  the  decline  in  our 
county  the  last  few  years.  Our  great  pests  are  coyotes  and 
other  "varmints"  in  our  mountain  ranges,  and  useless  curs 
in  our  valley  and  foothill  ranges.  I  am  in  favor  of  a  gen- 
eral scalp  law  to  eradicate  all  sheep  pests,  and  a  tax  on 
dogs.  More  attention  must  be  given  by  flock  masters  to 
their  sheep.  A  large  portion  of  our  mountain  ranges  are 
adapted  to  nothing  else  but  sheep  raising.  Our  grade 
sheep  have  been  much  more  profitable  than  our  merinos 
were.  The  merino  bucks  bred  on  ranch  were  used  in  our 
grade  crosses.  No  charge  was  made  against  the  grade 
flock  for  it.  If  we  should  have  had  to  supply  them  from 
outside  sources  it  would  have  lessened  their  profit  to  the 
grades,  ahhough  we  sold  them  for  as  much  as  any  of  our 
bucks  after  service;  in  fact,  they  were  more  sought  after  by 
outside  sheep  men,  as  they  were  the  cream  of  our  breeding. 

OUR  GRADE  SHEBP  ACCOCNT  AT  THE  END  OF  1891. 

Has  in  Its  favor  S20874  50 

With  sheep  on  hand  worth   1800  00 

22674  50 

Expense  fitting  ranch  for  sheep   800  00 

21874  50 

Merino  account   2465  36 

Total  profit  824.^39  86 

All  expense  charged  against  our  grade  sheep  except  feed 
and  care.  Our  ranch  contains  88o  acres,  about  350  acres 
bottom  land,  the  balance  rolling,  some  of  it  timbered. 

Sam.  S.  Baechtel. 


Crop  Prospects  in  Butte.— The  Biggs  Argus  says: 
The  finest  ram  of  the  season  commenced  falling  last  Thurs- 
day, Feb.  i8th,  and  continued  up  to  Saturday  morning. 
There  was  no  wind,  just  a  warm  steady  downpour.  Three 
inches  and  two  hundredths  of  rain  fell  during  the  storm, 
making  the  rainfall  for  the  season  13  . 29  inches.  No  better 
season  could  have  been  expected  by  farmer  or  fruit  grower, 
and  no  better  prospect  for  good  crops  has  ever  been  ex- 
perienced in  this  section.  The  pleasant  weather  following 
the  last  rain  has  caused  the  buds  to  spring  forth  on  the 
almond,  peach  and  many  other  kind  of  trees,  and  we 
notice  a  number  of  early  peaches  already  in  bloom.  The 
wheat  crop  following  the  stooling  process  of  the  last  two 
weeks  is  springing  up  in  splendid  growth,  and  every  kind 
of  vegetation  is  growing  grandly.  Butte  county  will  make 
a  showing  in  grain  and  fruit  this  year  which  will  make 
everybody  prosperous  and  happy. 


Cloverdale  Oranges. — We  are  indebted  to  W.  T. 
Heald  of  Cloverdale  for  a  lot  of  excellent  samples  of 
oranges  gathered  from  growers  in  that  region.  The  fruit 
is  mainly  seedlings,  but  included  also  some  grafted  stock. 
The  quality  throughout  was  high,  the  fruit  well  ripened  and 
with  perfectly  clean  and  bright  rind.  The  growers  are  as 
follows:  J.  E.  Chalfant,  Capt.  John  Field,  Mrs.  F.  J.  Bow- 
man, J.  E  Shaw,  J.  C.  Holloway,  A.  Bentley  of  Cloverd.Tle 
and  Wm.  Appleton  of  Preston. 
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JpATROJMS  Of  ]E^USBAJMDI^Y. 

The  Master's  Desk. 

E.  W.  DAVIS,  W.  M.  S.  G.  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

ANOTHER  GRANGE  VICTORY 
has  been  gained  at  the  last  session  of  the  National  Grange. 
A  resolution  was  passed  asking  for  a  better  dissemination 
of  weather  forecasts  for  the  farming  classes.  A  letter  has 
just  been  received  from  Hon.  Mark  W.  Harrington,  chief  of 
Weather  Bureau,  in  which  he  says:  "  I  am  pleased  to  in- 
form you  that  the  Weather  Bureau  will  cordially  cooper- 
ate with  your  Order  in  placing  the  daily  forecasts  within 
the  reach  of  as  many  of  yourjmembers  as  the  limited  appro- 
priations of  the  Bureau  will  permit."  In  a  short  time  cir- 
cular letters  of  information  will  be  mailed  to  each  Grange 
in  California,  giving  further  and  explicit  information  about 
signals,  and  so  forth.  Be  patient,  fellow-patrons!  An- 
other victory  is  about  won.  To  those  farmers  who  are 
without  the  Grange,  we  would  say:  Organize  a  Grange 
and  get  the  benefits  of  Trade-Card,  Weather  Bureau  and 
other  things  too  numerous  to  tell. 

Have  you  had  a  package  of  seeds  from  your  Congress- 
man ?  If  so,  please  tell  us  what  else  he  has  done,  to  your 
knowledge,  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture.  I  suppose  that 
the  Representative  concludes  that  he  who  causes  two — on- 
ions— or  cabbages — or  beets — to  grow  where  but  one  grew 
before,  is  entitled  to  a  reelection  and  his  little  $5,000  a 
year,  with  mileage  and  the  franking  privilege.    Think  so! 

Be  very  careful  to  whom  you  send  the  name  and  Post 
Office  address  of  your  Master  and.  Secretary.  Designing 
parties  are  seeking  these  addresses.  The  Master  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  National  Grange  have  given  the  "sign  of 
caution."  The  Master  of  the  State  Grange  repeats  it!  Be- 
ware !    Beware ! 

Sebastopol  Grange  has  appointed  a  committee  to  look 
into  the  advisability  of  holding  a  farmers'  institute  at  that 
flourishing  place. 

Sutter  County  farmers  are  taking  great  interest  in  the 
Grange. 

How  has  your  "  Trade-Card  "  served  you  ?  Can't  you 
save  money  by  purchasing  through  the  houses  with  whom 
the  Executive  Committee  have  made  special  arrangements? 

It  is  claimed  that  the  agricultural  product  of  1891  ex- 
ceeded that  of  1890  by  $700,000,000,  but  were  your  taxes 
any  less?  Is  your  bank  account  much  increased?  Who  ob- 
tained most  of  that  $700,000,000,  the  producer  or  the  spec- 
ulator ? 

Which  has  the  stronger  grip  on  the  modern  legislator, 
coin  or  conscience. 

Who  controls  State  Legislatures  and  Congress,  corpora- 
tions or  the  people  ?  Is  it  the  /^w,  or  is  it  the  viany  for 
whom  laws  are  made?  Look  to  the  Statutes  and  see  for 
yourself. 

Are  you  jor  or  against  "Free  Rural  Mail  Delivery  ? " 
Do  you  know  that  you  help  pay  the  expense  of  delivering 
the  letters  and  papers  to  your  cify  cousins  ?  Why  not  let 
them  help  pay  for  the  delivery  of  your  mail? 

San  Joaquin  Pomona  Grange. 

To  THE  Editor: — Pursuant  to  the  notice  heretofore 
published  in  the  Rural  for  the  meeting  of  San  Joaquin 
County  Pomona  Grange,  which  was  held  in  Lodi  hall  on 
Thursday,  the  25th  of  February,  it  being  a  beautiful  day, 
the  hall  was  filled  to  overflowing  with  Patrons,  which  from 
general  appearance  was  a  State  Grange  session,  there  be- 
ing present  the  Worthy  Master  of  the  State  Grange,  Past 
Masters  of  the  State  Grange,  and  Hon.  Thos.  McConnell 
of  the  Executive  Committee.  The  special  order  being  the 
installation  of  officers  and  discussion  of  the  silver  question, 
the  Worthy  Master,  E.  W.  Davis,  assisted  by  C.  W.  Nor- 
ton, installed  R.  Pixley  as  Worthy  Master,  etc.,  all  in  due 
form,  after  which  the  Worthy  Master  and  McConnell  ad- 
dressed the  Patrons  upon  the  grievances,  accomplishments 
and  purposes  of  the  Order,  which  consumed  all  the  after- 
noon, the  evening  being  for  degree  work  and  feast  of  Po- 
mona. From  the  encomiums  manifested,  all  the  absent 
brothers  and  sisters  missed  a  treat  in  not  being  present, 
and  if  you  will  permit  the  writer  to  be  a  judge,  I  will  say 
that  it  was  the  best  and  most  enjoyable  meeting  that  this 
Grange  has  held.  Owing  to  much  important  business  that 
could  not  be  taken  from  the  table,  there  will  be 

A  SPECIAL  MEETING 
Of  Pomona  Grange  in  Woodbridge  Grange  hall,  Thursday, 
the  24th  day  of  March,  commencing  at  10  A.  m.  A  full  at- 
tendance is  desired,  and  it  is  expected  all  the  Patrons  will 
take  due  notice  and  govern  themselves  accordingly.  Fra- 
ternally, J.  D.  HuKKMAN,  Sec'y. 

A  Solano  County  Parmer's  Opinion. 

Dixon,  Feb.  16,  1892. 
To  THE  Editor: — It  seems  the  history  of  the  past  few 
years  makes  it  the  imperative  duty  that  every  farmer 
should  unite  as  a  combined  body  to  have  some  uniform 
prices  on  our  productions;  also,  we  should  be  represented 
in  Congress  by  a  goodly  portion  of  farmers,  many  of  whom 
are  as  well  qualified,  yes,  better  than  most  lawyers,  who  do 
not  study  the  farmer's  interest.  We  see  combines,  monop- 
olies and  call  board  systems  are  working  for  themselves 
and  against  the  farmer.  Let  us  meet  in  our  Granges  and 
societies  for  discussing  methods  and  means  whereby  we 
can  honorably  meet  the  necessities  of  the  day. 

Solano  County  Farmer. 


W.  L.  Overhiser,  P.  M.,  intends  to  start  from  Stock- 
ton, on  his  tour  of  Grange  visiting,  through  Monterey,  San 
Luis  Obispo  and  Santa  Barbara  counties,  about  the  21st  of 
March.  He  is  a  sterling  P.  of  H.,  who  proverbially  makes 
things  interesting  wherever  he  goes.  Public  meetings  will 
be  held  by  each  Grange  in  the  above  named  counties. 
Hon.  J.  V.  Webster  and  Hon.  Geo.  Steele  will  accompany 
Mr.  O.  as  far  as  convenient. 


The  Nicaragua  Canal. 

Stockton,  Feb.  29,  1892. 

The  following  address  was  delivered  before  Stockton  Grange,  No. 
70,  P.  of  H.,  by  Past  Master  Thos.  E.  Ketchara,  Feb.  27,  1892: 

In  addressing  you  upon  the  subject  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  I  re- 
gret that  I  am  not  possessed  of  the  ability  to  give  you  a  more  full  and 
exhaustive  statement  of  the  present  situation,  as  I  believe  that  the 
early  completion  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  is  of  vital  importance  to  the 
United  States,  both  in  a  commercial  and  military  sense. 

The  question  of  a  passage  through  the  American  continent  was 
sought  to  be  solved  by  the  Government  of  Spain  as  early  as  the  year 
1502,  and  in  fact  the  last  voyage  of  Columbus  was  undertaken  with 
the  principal  object  of  finding  a  feasible  passage  by  water  connecting 
the  two  oceans.  Since  that  time,  a  number  of  expeditions  has  been 
organized  bv  the  United  States  to  survey  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  as 
well  as  the  Isthmus  of  Nicaragua,  to  determine  the  relative  practic- 
ability of  the  two  routes.  Lieut.  Strain  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  in  his 
survey  of  1854,  fully  demonstrated  the  impossibility  of  constructing  a 
canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  The  surveys  of  the  Nicaragua 
route  show  conclusively  that  the  canal  can  be  built  at  a  small  ex- 
pense, comparatively,  and  that  it  is  the  only  available  route  known 
and  discovered  at  the  present  time.  The  length  of  the  proposed  canal 
is  about  169K  miles;  of  this  distance,  from  28  to  40  miles  would  be 
required  to  be  excavated.  Lake  Nicaragua,  the  San  Juan  river  and 
the  basin  of  the  San  Francisco  furnishing  a  natural  waterway  for  the 
balance  of  the  distance,  the  summit  level  of  the  canal  will  be  110  feet 
above  the  mean  sea  level.  It  is  proposed  to  build  seven  locks,  1000 
feet  long,  100  feet  wide  and  30  feet  deep,  having  a  capacity  of  passing; 
from  two  to  four  vessels  at  one  lockage.  The  greatest  difficulties  to 
be  overcome  are  the  harbors  at  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  termini.  A 
large  amount  of  work  has  already  been  accomplished  at  the  harbor  of 
Greytown  on  the  Atlantic  side;  vessels  drawing  14  feet  of  water  can 
now  enter  the  harbor  and  discharge  at  the  docks. 

From  information  received  from  friends  who  have  visited  Nicar- 
agua and  other  sources,  I  learn  that  the  soil  is  fertile  and  the  climate 
salubrious;  the  productions,  coffee,  sugar,  cochineal,  cotton,  cocoa, 
indigo,  indiarubber  and  tropical  fruits  in  abundance,  besides  large 
forests  of  the  most  valuable  woods.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  canal 
is  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars;  but  if  the  company  has  to  place  its 
bonds  upon  the  markets  of  the  world,  the  cost  will  be  greatly  en- 
hanced by  the  payment  of  discounts,  commissions,  etc.,  besides  the 
danger  of  foreigners  getting  control  of  the  canal. 

I  believe  that  the  U.  S.  Government  should  guarantee  the  payment 
of  the  interest  on  the  Canal  Company's  bonds,  but  with  such  safe- 
guards as  would  prevent  any  loss  to  the  Government  and  secure  the 
people  from  a  repetition  of  the  scandals  of  the  Union  and  Central  Pa- 
cific Railroads.  It  is  also  of  the  first  importance  that  the  United 
States  should  have  the  controlling  interest  in  the  canal  and  erect 
fortifications  at  salient  points  to  prevent  foreign  powers  from  seizing 
or  using  the  canal  to  the  detriment  of  the  United  States. 

The  distance  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York  via  Cape  Horn  is 
14,840  miles;  San  Francisco  to  New  York  via  the  Nicaragua  route, 
4946  miles,  a  saving  in  distance  of  9894  miles;  from  Liverpool  to  San 
Francisco  via  Cape  Horn  is  14  690  miles;  Liverpool  to  San  Francisco 
via  Nicaragua  route,  7694  miles,  a  saving  of  6996  miles.  The  wear 
and  tear  of  a  voyage  around  Cape  Horn,  the  cost  of  insurance,  sea- 
men's wages,  supplies,  etc.,  are  very  great;  by  the  Nicaragua  route,  it 
would  be  comparatively  small. 

The  time  required  by  saihng  vessels  to  make  the  voyage  around 
Cape  Horn  is  from  110  days  to  150  days.  The  voyage  by  steamers 
via  the  Nicaragua  route  (when  the  canal  is  completed)  can  be  easily 
made  in  25  days,  thereby  avoiding  the  perils  of  the  tempestuous  voy- 
age around  Cape  Horn,  reducing  the  cost  of  insurance,  etc. ,  lessen- 
ing freights  and  enabling  farmers  and  shippers  to  save  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  money  now  required  to  get  their  goods  to  market. 

The  completion  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  will  eventually  give  us  the 
control  of  the  American  continent,  the  commercial  supremacy  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  neutralize  the  power  of  England  to  injure  us,  through 
her  possessions  in  the  West  India  Islands,  settle  the  question  of  the 
Monroe  doctrine,  secure  our  sailors  from  injury  and  death  at  the 
hands  of  foreign  mobs,  and  be  a  powerful  factor  in  preserving  peace 
and  insuring  a  just  and  equitable  settlement  of  any  disputes  that  may 
arise  between  us  and  foreign  nations. 

To  illustrate  the  possibilities  for  business  by  the  Nicaragua  Canal, 
I  will  state  that  prior  to  1846,  all  the  transportation  done  on  Lake 
Superior  was  by  batteaux  and  canoes,  during  the  winter  of  1846. 
Capt.  McKay  moved  the  schooner  Algonquin  on  ways  across  the 
portage  of  Sault  St.  Marie  and  launched  her  on  the  waters  of  Lake 
Superior,  sailing  early  in  spring  for  Copper  harbor  (with  Cyrus  Men- 
denhall  and  myself,  with  a  number  of  men  and  supplies  for  the  mines 
in  which  we  were  interested),  being  the  first  vessel  of  any  considerable 
size  that,  so  far  as  known,  ever  floated  on  Lake  Superior.  Since  then 
there  has  been  a  canal  built  around  the  Sault  St.  Marie,  connecting 
Lake  Superior  with  Lake  Huron.  In  i88i,  the  traffic  by  the  Sault 
St.  Marie  canal  amounted  to  1,802,571  tons;  in  1890,  it  had  developed 
to  the  vast  amount  of  7,221,935  tons,  exceeding  the  business  of  the 
Suez  Canal  by  nearly  1,000,000  tons. 

For  full  information  on  the  subject,  I  refer  you  to  the  reports  of 
Warner  Miller,  Pres.  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  Co.,  to  an  article  by 
Senator  Sherman,  published  in  the  Forum  for  March,  1891,  and  a 
pamphlet  by  Capt.  Wm.  L.  Merry  of  San  Francisco. 

State  Grange  Canvass.— The  list  of  appointments 
published  in  last  week's  Rural  has  been  sent  to  Worthy 
Master  Davis  for  any  possible  necessary  correction  or  re- 
vision. 

The  publication  of  the  list  referred  to  will  be  considered 
as  an  answer  to  many  of  the  letters  written  to  the  Secre 
tary  of  the  State  Grange  concerning  special  meetings,  all 
correspondence  relating  thereto  having  been  turned  over 
to  the  Master,  for  consideration,  at  the  late  Executive 
Committee  meeting. 

By  another  week  we  expect  to  have  something  further  to 
report  in  regard  to  the  special  meetings.  The  Secretary 
or  Lecturer  of  each  subordinate  Grange  to  be  visited, 
should  take  special  pains  to  have  his  meeting  well  an 
nounced  in  the  local  papers,  stating  when  the  meetings 
will  take  place  and  by  whom  they  will  be  addressed,  ex 
tending  a  broad  invitation  to  all  interested  to  attend  these 
Grange  and  farmers'  gatherings. 

Questions  for  Grange  Discussion.— According  to 
arrangements  of  the  Committee  on  Womans'  Work  in  the 
Grange,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Kinney,  Deputy  of  the  N.  G.  Com. 
announced  questions  lor  discussion  by  Pacific  States 
Granges  from  November  to  February  inclusive,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  State  Committee  on  Woman's 
Work  in  the  Grange  for  Oregon  should  prepare  and  send 
the  Rural  Press  the  questions  for  discussions  for  the 
next  four  months,  and  the  Committee  of  Washington 
Grange  for  the  four  months  following.  Will  Oregon 
Committee  now  send  us  the  questions  for  discussion  for 
March,  April,  May  and  June;  and  Washington  in  due 
season  their  quota. 

Lecturer's  Programe.— The  Lecturer  of  Corvallis 
(Oregon)  Grange,  announces  the  following  programme  for 
the  meeting  of  March  12th.  Useful  Weeds,  by  Moses 
Craig;  Declamation,  A.  Pike;  Reading,  D,  P.  Adamson, 


For  March  26th:  The  Farmer's  Duties  to  his  school,  J.  D. 
Johnson  and  Charles  Horning:  Reading,  Ida  Locke. 
Would  it  not  be  well  for  Lecturers  of  all  subordinate 
Granges  to  make  similar  appointments  in  advance  ?  Who 
will  try  it  in  California? 


Vaca  Valley  Grange  will  be  visited  by  W.  L. 
hiser,  P.  M  .,  March  12th. 


Over- 


JE{aRMERS'  ^^IflblANGE. 


Less  Than  Two  Months  Work. 

Secretary  Barbee  reports  that  since  Jan.  ist  the  follow- 
ing Sub  Alliances  have  been  chartered  : 


Name.    No  Location. 


Organizer. 


Poso,  492.  Kern  county  J.  T.  Austin. 

La  Dow,  495,  Los  Angeles  county  P.  K.  Wood. 

La  Canada,  498,       ''  "   T.  A.  Atwater. 

North  Perris,  507,    "  "   G.  P.  King. 

Kingsburg,  496,  Fresno  county  J.  L.  Gilbert. 

Pescadero,  503  San  Mateo  county  P,  R.  Adams. 

Buckhorn,  508,  Ventura  county  M.  M.  Tousey. 

Mt.  Fairview,  511,  San  Diego  county  Wra.  Justice, 

Hope,  521,  San  Diego  county  Anna  F.  Smith. 

Courtland,  501,  Sacramento  county  A.  A,  KruU. 

Ocean  View,  517,  Orange  county  D.  E.  Smith. 

Suisun  Valley,  499,  Solano  county  S.  D.  Bristo. 

Skyland,  506,  Santa  Cruz  county  J.  B.  Riedon. 

Pacific,  509,  "  "    J.  C.  Drew. 

Mt.  Pleasant,  505,  Placer  county  Henri  Fairweather. 

Excelsior,  510,  "  •'   J.  H.  Gregory. 

Austin.  493,        Tulare  county    John  T.  Austin. 

Cross  Roads,  497,     "        "    " 

Kaweah,  500,         ''        "    •' 

Central,  502,  "        '•    " 

Quincey,  504,  "        "    " 

Barcelona,  512,         "        "    "  , 

Hooker.  513,  Mariposa  county  J.  H,  White. 

White  Rock,  514,  '  '      " 

Oakdale,  515,  '  "    " 

Ben  Hur,  516.  '  '   

Palona,  518,  "  •'    ■ 

Snow  Creek,  519,  ''  '    " 

Indian  Gulch,  520,  "  '    ' 

Garnette  Springs,  522,      "  "      '■ 

Comes,  523,         Tuolumne  county   .. 

Marshs'  Flat,  524,        •'  "   

Groveland,  525.  "  "    * 

Morning  Star,  526,       "  '    ' 

Curtis  Creek,  527,        "  "    " 

This  makes  a  total  of  34  Sub  Alliances  organized  since 
this  year  began,  with  Kern  and  Tuolumne  ready  to  or- 
ganize. 


The  Industrial  Convention. 

People's  farty   Platform,  Etc. 

Dispatches  from  St.  Louis  of  Feb.  24th  give  the  following 
in  brief  of  the  platform  and  resolutions  adopted  on  the  last 
day  of  the  session  of  the  Union  Industrial  Convention: 

The  platform  states  that  the  nation  is  on  the  verge  of 
moral,  political  and  material  ruin;  that  corruption  domi- 
nates the  ballot-box, the  Legislatures,  Congress,  and  touches 
even  the  ermine  of  the  bench;  newspapers  are  subsidized  or 
muzzled,  public  opinion  is  silenced,  business  is  prostrated, 
homes  covered  with  mortgages,  labor  impoverished  and 
land  and  money  are  concentrating  in  the  hands  of  capital- 
ists. The  workmen,  it  declares,  are  denied  the  right  of  or- 
ganization for  self-protection;  imported  pauperized  labor 
beats  down  wages;  a  hireling  standing  army,  unrecognized 
by  our  laws,  is  established  to  shoot  them  down,  and  they 
are  rapidly  degenerating  into  European  conditions.  The 
national  power  to  create  money  is  appropriated  to  enrich 
bondholders;  silver  has  been  demonetized  to  add  to  the 
purchasing  power  of  gold,  and  the  supply  of  currency  is 
purposely  abridged  to  fatten  usurers,  bankrupt  enterprise 
and  enslave  industry. 

A  resolution  declares  that  the  old  political  parties  have 
allowed  this  to  exist  without  any  effort  at  restraint,  and 
therefore,  it  asserts,  a  new  political  organization,  represent- 
ing the  political  principles  herein  stated,  is  necessary. 

The  declaration  of  principles  is  then  made.  A  national 
currency  is  demanded  that  is  safe,  sound  and  flexible,  is- 
sued by  the  General  Government  only,  and  full  legal  ten- 
der for  all  debts,  public  and  private,  and  that,  without  the 
use  of  banking  corporations,  a  just  and  equable  means  of 
circulation  be  established  with  a  tax  not  to  exceed  two  per 
cent,  as  set  forth  in  the  subtreasury  plan  of  the  Farmers' 
Alliance,  or  some  better  system.  It  demands  the  free  and 
unlimited  coinage  of  silver;  that  the  amount  of  the  circula- 
ting medium  be  speedily  increased  to  not  less  than  $10  per 
capita;  a  graduated  income  tax;  that  all  national  and  State 
revenues  be  limited  to  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  that  postal  savings  banks  be  established  by 
the  Government. 

The  platform  declares  that  land  should  not  be  monopo- 
lized for  speculative  purposes  and  alien  ownership  of  land 
should  be  prohibited.  All  lands  now  held  by  railroads  and 
other  corporations  in  excess  of  their  actual  needs,  and  all 
kinds  now  owned  by  aliens,  should  be  reclaimed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  held  for  actual  settlers  only.  It  declares  that 
the  Government  should  own  and  operate  the  railroads,  tele- 
graph and  telephone,  and  demands  that  the  Government 
issue  legal  tender  notes  and  pay  the  Union  soldier  the  dif- 
ference between  the  price  of  the  depreciated  money  in 
which  he  was  paid  and  gold. 

The  following  Conference  Committee  was  appointed  to 
act  with  the  People's  party  of  the  National  Committee  : 
Van  Wyck,  Nebraska;  McCune,  Texas;  Branch,  Georgia; 
Powers,  Nebraska;  McGuire,  New  York;  Polk,  North 
Carolina;  Willets,  Kansas;  President  Humphreys  of  the 
National  Colored  Alliance;  Hackett,  Missouri;  Barnett, 
Illinois  (F.  M.  B.  A.);  Morrill,  Louisiana;  Seits,  Ohio; 
Mrs.  Lease,  Kansas;  Mrs.  Doctor  Dabbs,  Texas;  Ben- 
jamin Terrill.  Texas. 

Later,  the  Conference  Comjnittee  selected  July  4th  as 
the  date  for  the  convention,  thf  selection  of  the  place 
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being  left  to  a  sub-committee  of  ten  to  be  appoinfed  by 
Taubeneck  of  Illinois. 

Much  excitement  was  created  in  regard  to  Woman 
Suffrage  and  prohibition  resolutions,  and  the  former  only 
was  adopted. 

Whether  the  fact  that  temperance  advocates  are  divided 
on  the  prohibition  question  defeated  Miss.  Willard's  res- 
olution or  not,  fuller  reports  may  show.  Through  inter- 
vening conference  the  Fourth  of  July  nominating  conven- 
tions may  yet  bridge  the  gap  made  by  the  hastily  closing 
convention. 

Readers  should  bear  in  mind  these  early  reports  are 
made  up  from  news  gained  by  reporters  who  are  not  mem- 
bers of  the  orders  and  associations  composing  the  conven- 
tion, and  for  publications  not  particularly  friendly,  to  say 
it  mildly,  to  the  organization  of  a  new  party. 


Alameda  County  Organization. 

Individual  members  of  the  Alliance  and  other  farming 
and  industrial  organizations  will  assemble  in  mass  conven- 
tion at  lo  A.  M.  of  Saturday,  March  5th,  in  the  Town  Hall 
at  Niles,  for  organizing  the  People's  Party  in  the  county 
and  appointing  a  Central  Committee.  Those  who  support 
the  Los  Angeles  (State)  platform,  both  men  and  women, 
are  invited. 

Mrs.  C.  P.  Stetson,  an  able  writer  and  speaker,  has 
promised  one  of  her  excellent  poems  for  the  occasion.  A 
basket  lunch  has  been  recommended,  with  music  and  ap- 
propriate songs.  All  interested  in  the  new  movement  are 
expected  to  manifest  it  by  their  personal  attendance,  if 
possible.  Com. 


Address  to  the  Goddess  Pomona— An  Acrostic. 

The  following  lines  will  be  best  understood  by  those  ac- 
quainted with  the  geography  of  the  valley  of  Pomona  and 
surrounding  country,  embracing  Los  Angeles,  San  Bernar- 
dino and  San  Diego  counties.    The  names  of  certain 
places  and  natural  objects  are  employed  to  signify  the 
various  mythical  characters  of  the  piece  : 
Peerless  Goddess  of  fruits,  and  patron  of  plants  and  flowers, 
Of  gardens  rich,  of  shady  nooks,  and  cool  and  leafy  bowers; 
Most  gracious  the  divinity,  that  gave  thee  inspiration, 
On  this  most  fair  and  lovely  spot,  to  fix  thy  habitation, 
No  other  half  so  beauteous  could'st  thou  have  ever  found. 
As  this  transcendent,  charming  vale,  in  all  the  world  around. 

Legions  of  loyal  Angels,  who  in  thy  western  province  dwell. 

Obey  thy  royal  mandates,  and  of  thy  goodness  tell. 

St.  Bernard,  with  devoted  zeal,  shall  rule  throughout  the  East, 

And  save  from  all  intruding  foes,  and  make  thy  subjects  blest. 
Noble,  brave  San  Bernardino  with  royal  force  enmasse, 
Guards  with  faithful  vigilance  thy  northern  mountain  pass. 
Exalted,  grand  "Old  Baldy  "  with  his  mighty  host  stands  forth. 
Loyally  protecting  all  thy  borders  upon  the  north. 
Enlightened  San  Diego  doth  o'er  thy  south  land  reign. 
Sacredly  thy  will  expounding  from  mountain  to  the  main. 

Calm  and  chaste  Sierra  Madre,  from  her  lofty  seat  on  high, 
O'erwatches  all  thy  vast  domain,  with  ever  sleepless  eye. 

Coronado,  blithe  and  sweet,  and  Santa  Monica  gay. 

And  Santa  Ana  staid,  sedate  in  her  more  modest  way. 

Lends  each  her  aid  to  greet  San  Pedro,  who  watches  o'er  thy  sea, 

Inspecting  all  aquatic  sports,  if  good  or  bad  they  be; 

F-iithfully  thy  ports  commanding,  guarding  thy  ocean  trade, 

Offering  unto  Santa  Rosa  every  needed  aid. 

Redundant  San  Antonio  pours  forth  his  generous  flood, 

Nobly  giving  man  and  beast  their  needed  drink  and  food. 

In  love  and  pride  thy  sweet  handmaid,  the  gentle  San  Jose, 

Attends  with  true  fidelity,  her  goddess  day  by  day. 

Thy  great  magicians,  mighty  men,  lest  there  should  come  a  dearth, 
Hold  high  their  magic  wand  of  art  and  smite  the  pleth'ric  earth. 
Each  potent  stroke  is  blessed;  and  lo,  a  hundred  flowing  wells 

Proclaim  "glad  tidings  of  great  joy  "  to  every  one  who^d wells 
Amid  the  marvelous  glories  of  this  thy  favored  land; 
Replete  with  nature's  choicest  gifts,  magnificent  and  grand. 
Aye,  grand  I  all  climes  within  thy  realms  unite,  and  yet  is  each 
Distinct;  frigid  mount,  tropic  plain,  and  cool  and  temperate  beach. 
In  its  twtanic  products  are  plants  from  every  zone, 
Such  sagebrush,  briars  and  brambles,  as  in  the  north  are  known, 
Eucalyptus,  pepper,  palm,  banana  and  cyprees  green, 

Orange,  lemon,  apricot,  olive,  prune,  fig,  nectarine; 

Fir  tree,  spruce  and  cedar,  cottonwood,  oak  and  stately  pine, 

Every  apple,  peach,  pear,  plum,  cherry,  small  fruit  plant  and  vine, 
Add  the  gorgeous  wealth  of  flowers,  culled  from  every  clime; 
Richest  perfumes,  fairest  landscapes,  and  mountain  scenes  sublime. 
Then  all  may  see,  who've  read  of  Eden,  where  Adam's  race  had  birth, 
How  this,  thy  home,  sweet  Goddess,  is  "  The  Paradise  of  Earth.'' 

Thus  saints,  magicians,  angels,  too — powers  below,  above — 
Have  all  with  lavish  nature  joined  to  found  thy  realm  of  love. 
Exquisite  taste,  nngenious  skill,  and  learning  now  shall  plan 

How  best  to  furnish  and  adorn  a  perfect  borne  for  man. 
Orient  and  Occident  shall  patterns  proper  supply. 
Making  architectural  grace  comport  with  strict  utility. 
Elegant  palatial  homes  and  cottages  neat  shall  rise. 

Of  every  ornate  style  of  art  that  genius  can  devise. 

Fragrant,  neat  and  orderly  yards,  and  spacious  garden  grounds. 

Adorned  with  flowers  of  every  hue, and  where  delicious  fruit  abounds; 

Replete  with  shade  trees,  verdant  lawns  and  cyprees  hedge  of  green, 

The  shapely  fount,  the  hydrant's  flow,  complete  the  outward  scene, 

The  same  good  sense  and  genius  rare,  o'er  things  within  preside. 

Homes,  to  be  true  temples  of  love,  for  culture  must  provide. 

Exalted  men  of  high  resolve  and  sentiments  refined, 

I-X)ng  since  have  found  the  finer  arts  give  strength  to  heart  and  mind. 

Ah,  then,  must  music  find  a  place  in  every  perfect  home, 

Nor  may  it  fail  the  youth  to  charm,  that  they  may  never  roam. 

Dearly  cherished  portraits  of  friends  shall  hang  upon  the  wall — 

Oh  true  and  sweet  remembrancers.    How  fondly  they  recall 

Faces  and  forms  now  absent  or  forever  gone.    So  then 

Must  fine  art  have  a  place  in  all  the  perfect  homes  of  men. 

Indeed,  these  lovely  private  homes,  complete  in  every  part — 

Ix>ve-inspiring,  soul-cxalting — make  thy  land  "The  Home  of  Art.'' 

Kindly,  too,  thou  dost  provide  for  every  grosser  need. 

And  herds  and  flocks,  to  furnish  meat,  upon  thy  hillsides  feed; 

Nor  doth  exited  chanticleer,  with  happy,  cackling  brood. 

Deny  to  any,  chicken  pie,  nor  fail  to  furnish  them  egg  food. 

f  lonest,  well  kept,  patient  kine,  afford  an  ample  supply 

Of  good  rich  milk  and  butter  fine,  and  cake  and  custard  pie. 

Nor  is  thi^all,  for  still,  to  please,  thou  givest  honey  from  the  bees. 

Enchanting  land  I  in  all  things  rich,  now  blessed  with  workand  money. 

Yoar  realm  is  royal,  Goddesi:  "  The  land  of  Milk  and  Honey,'' 

—H.  IV.  Finson. 


.^Agricultural  J^otes. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Alameda. 

Farm  Notes. — Haywards  Journal:  The  farmers  have  now 
rested  on  their  oars,  and  the  entire  valley  and  hillsides  will 
soon  be  coated  with  green,  and  with  a  continuance  of  the  pres- 
ent warm  and  moist  weather,  the  young  grain  will  begin  to 
climb  at  a  rapid  rate.  Never  before  in  our  recollection  have 
we  had  such  a  glorious  winter  tor  crop-planting,  and  the  full 
acreage  is  put  in.  Chevalier  barley-seeding  will  come  next,  and 
there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  good  luck  so  far  met  with  will 
continue  throughout  the  season.  The  mild  open  winter  has 
given  orchardists  a  show  to  thoroughly  prune  their  orchards, 
and  also  spread  terrcJr  in  the  ranks  of  tl^e  bug  family,  particu- 
larly the  brown  apricot  scale  that  has  gained  such  a  foothold 
in  this  valley,  that  the  most  active  measures  will  have  to  be 
used  to  get  rid  of  it. 

Glenn. 

County  Agricultural  Fair.— Willows  Journal:  At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Directors  of  the  Willows  Agricultural  Association, 
the  following;  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  J.  R. 
Troxel,  Pres.;  W.  R.  Merrill,  Vice-Pres.;  W.  V.  Freeman,  Sec; 
Bank  of  Willows,  Treas.  They  fixed  the  date  of  the  annual 
meeting  for  the  second  week  in  August,  commencing  Tuesday, 
August  9th,  and  continuing  five  davs.  Directors  Merrill  and 
Kelley  were  elected  as  delegates  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Di- 
rectors of  all  Northern  Associations  to  be  held  at  Chico  to 
formulate  a  speed  program  for  the  northern  circuit. 

Kern. 

Remarkable  Growth. — Bakersfield  ErJio:  In  the  spring  of 
'91,  E.  W.  McCutchion  set  out  a  prune  tree,  then  one  year  from 
the  bud.  All  the  limbs  were  cut  away,  leaving  the  main  stem 
about  18  inches  high.  He  recently  measured  the  limbs  that 
grew  last  year  and  found  that  they  aggregated  221  feet.  This 
was  in  Mountain  View  Colony. 

Uos  Angreles. 

A  Large  Grain  Farm. — Santa  Monica  Cor.  Los  Angeles 
Herald:  A  ride  over  the  Jones-Baker  tract  reveals  one  of  those 
marvelous  agricultural  spectacles  only  to  be  seen  in  Southern 
California.  Here  you  will  see  5000  acres  of  barley,  sown  ten 
days  ago  and  now  sprouting  four  inches  above  the  soil.  Here 
also,  in  due  season,  you  will  find  1000  acres  planted  in  corn. 
The  steam  plow  has  opened  up  great  possibilities  on  the  Jones 
ranch,  and  crops  of  60,000  centals  of  barley  are  the  result. 

The  Irrigation  Question. — Pasadena  Star:  There  is  need 
of  a  much  more  general  use  of  irrigation  in  Southern  Califor- 
nia in  order  that  the  subdivision  of  land  and  the  multiplica- 
tion of  rural  homes  on  which  our  growth  in  prosperity  and 
wealth  so  greatly  depend,  may  be  brought  about.  The  ten- 
dency of  dry  farming  in  California  is  toward  increase  in  the 
size  of  ranches  and  decrease  in  the  number  of  farmers.  Under 
present  methods  of  growing  grain,  calling  for  the  use  of  com- 
bined harvesters  and  steam  power  in  the  place  of  animals,  the 
small  farmer  is  at  a  disadvantage  compared  with  the  large 
operator.  As  the  small  farmers  drop  out  their  lands  are  added 
to  some  of  the  large  ranches  adjoining.  This  tendency  pre- 
vails in  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  in  California. 
In  the  area  covered  by  the  three  counties  of  Los  Angeles, 
Orange  and  San  Bernardino,  as  the  maps  of  the  State  engineer 
show,  there  are  not  less  than  1,250,000  acres  of  land  susceptible 
of  irrigation.  This  is  all  on  the  seaward  side  of  the  great 
mountain  chain  which  forms  the  western  boundary  of  the 
Mojave  and  Colorado  desert.  Of  this  great  irrigable  area  not 
one-tenth  has  yet  been  supplied  with  water.  There  is  abun- 
dance of  the  fluid,  and  storage  systems  are  needed  to  prevent 
it  from  flowing  idly  to  the  sea.  The  catchment  area  of  the 
Pacific  slope  of  the  mountain  ranges  and  the  snows  and  rains 
of  each  winter  season  supply  more  than  enough  water  for  the 
irrigation  of  every  foot  of  the  1,250,000  acres  above  mentioned. 

Orange. 

Free  Planting  at  Rouse  Valley.— Cor.  Santa  Ana  Blade:  The 
virgin  soil  of  the  low  foothills  has  been  invaded  by  the  sturdy 
farmers,  and  the  horticulturists  are  busy  planting  sweet  olives, 
figs,  apricots,  etc.,  and  there  will  be  planted  in  primitive  farm- 
ing this  year  a  larger  area  of  corn,  potatoes  and  barley  than 
ever  before  in  this  valley.  The  Belford  Company  are  quietly 
but  vigorously  transplanting  the  hills  adjoining  their  estates 
here,  into  magnificent  olive  orchards,  which  will  in  a  few  years 
form  a  lovely  setting  to  the  modern  villas  that  will  be  built  in 
their  midst.  Thes  eye  of  the  invalid,  as  he  passes  through  this 
paradise  on  his  way  to  the  Hot  Springs,  will  dance  with  de- 
light. 

Improved  Appearance  op  Orchards  and  Vineyards. — Santa 
Ana  Cor.  Los  Angeles  Express:  That  portion  of  Orange  county 
embracing  Santa  Ana,  Orange,  Tustin,  El  Modena,  McPherson, 
Silverado  and  Garden  Grove,  coming  within  a  ten-mile  circle, 
looks  very  inviting  just  at  this  time.  It  is  recovering  from  the 
stroke  of  paralysis  which  took  the  nerve  out  of  it  two  and  three 
years  ago,  through  the  vine  disease  and  prevalence  of  scale, 
which  utterly  ruined  many  vineyards  and  materially  weakened 
nearly  all  the  orchards.  Hundreds  of  husbandmen  have  been 
put  to  the  test  of  financial  endurance  by  reason  of  those  plagues, 
and  right  well  have  most  of  them  withstood  the  strain,  using 
every  known  available  method  to  cope  with  blight  and  para- 
site. The  result  is  that  they  are  now  in  a  fair  way  to  recover 
lost  ground,  as  the  severe  methods  used — in  some  cases,  entire 
obliteration  and  replanting,  with  severe  pruning  and  the  re- 
cent introduction  of  the  new  red  scale  destroyer — has  proven 
effective.  In  each  place  named,  the  fruit  is  now  looking  well 
and  a  more  cheerful  feeling  prevails. 

San  Bernardino. 

Enlarging  Operations. — Redlands  Oitrograph:  The  Bear 
Valley  Irrigation  Co.  continues  to  enlarge  its  field  of  operations. 
The  latest  step  in  advance  was  made  last  Friday,  when  water 
was  turned  on  the  Arrowhead  tract  north  of  San  Bernardino. 
Pipes  are  already  laid  to  cover  1000  acres,  and  3000  acres  more 
will  be  brought  under  irrigation  from  this  new  pipe  line.  The 
water  has  a  heavy  pressure,  and  the  pipes  are  of  steel,  made  by 
the  Redlands  Steel  Pipe  Works,  and  range  in  size  from  18 
inches  to  two  feet.  The  Arrowhead  Lemon  Co.,  which  is  to 
plant  400  acres  to  lemons,  has  its  land  in  this  tract. 

San  Diego. 

Early  Fruits  at  Valley  Center.— Cor.  Escondido  Times: 
Crops  look  fine.  Apricots  and  peaches  are  blooming  a  month 
earlier  than  last  year. 

Santa  Cruz, 

The  Creamery  a  Success.— Watsonville  Rustler:  The  Wat- 
sonville  creamery  has  passed  the  experimental  stage,  and  is 
now  an  assured  success.  Two  hundred  cows  are  being  milked 
daily,  and  the  butter  product  is  of  good  quality,  meeting  a 
ready  sale  in  the  San  Francisco  and  local  markets.  More 
buildings  are  to  be  erected.  The  success  of  the  creamery  should 
encourage  the  establishment  of  other  industries  in  this  valley. 

Sugar  Bbbt  Notes.— Watsonville  Pajaronian:  The  acreage 
contracted  for  beets  for  this  season  shows  that  there  will  be 
more  land  in  cultivation  for  this  crop  than  at  any  time  in  the 
history  of  the  factory.  From  1500  to  2000  acres  are  expected  in 
this  valley— the  former  amount  being  already  contracted  for— 


there  will  be  over  1200  acres  on  the  Moro  Cojo  ranch,  and 
across  the  Salinas  river  from  it,  there  will  be  from  500  to  600 
acres  of  the  Cooper  ranch,  the  Blanco  district  will  furnish  aa 
much  more,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Salinas  an  acreage  nearly  as 
great  has  been  contracted.  It  is  expected  that  there  will  be 
over  4000  acres  of  land  planted  in  beets  for  the  Watsonville  fac- 
tory. Up  to  date,  the  prospects  for  the  season  could  not  be 
more  encouraging.  The  rains  have  come  just  right,  and  no 
part  of  the  work  of  preparation  has  been  delayed.  If  the  good 
fortune  continues,  the  beet  crop  should  be  enormous.  The  ma- 
jor part  of  the  land  in  beets  outside  of  this  valley  is  on  tracts 
which  have  been  leased  by  the  Western  Beet  Sugar  Co.,  and 
the  company  has  been  more  successful  in  making  its  labor  con- 
tracts than  in  former  years.  The  Mongolian  has  become  more 
reasonable  in  his  demands,  and  some  heavy  contracts  have 
been  made  during  the  past  week. 

Solano. 

Crop  Prospect.— Dixon  Tribune:  The  late  storm  relieved  the 
apprehensions  of  the  farmers  and  business  men  alike.  Nothing 
was  absolutely  suffering  for  want  of  rain,  but  a  feeling  of  un- 
certainty pervaded  the  whole  State,  and  it  was  feared  that  there 
would  not  be  sufficient  moisture  to  start  the  winter-sown 
grain,  which  was  languishing,  and  the  feed  was  becoming  very 
short.  The  storm  removed  all  forebodings,  however,  and  it  is 
now  conceded  that  with  the  usual  spring  showers,  a  crop  is  as- 
sured. Business  ha.s  brightened  up  and  every  one  is  looking 
for  a  return  of  good  times. 

Sonoma. 

A  Farmers'  Instititte.- Sebastopol  Times:  The  grangers  of 
this  vicinity,  realizing  the  benefit  derived  from  Farmers  Insti- 
tutes, have  appointed  Messrs.  G.  N.  Sanborn,  C.  Wightman 
and  M.  Litchfield  as  a  committee  to  arrange  for  an  institute  at 
this  place  in  the  near  future.  As  there  is  no  expense  attached 
to  such  a  meeting,  aside  from  entertaining  the  guests  from  a 
distance,  there  is  no  reason  why  all  should  not  fall  into  line  in 
this  important  matter.  And  none  can  fail  to  concur  with  us 
when  we  say  important,  for  instruction  is  gained  by  the  horti- 
culturist from  these  institutes  that  can  be  derived  in  no  other 
way.  Farmers  interchange  views,  and  methods  of  fruit  culture 
are  discussed,  soil  is  analyzed  and  lectures  given  by  men  who 
have  scientific  knowledge  of  fruit  pests,  their  parasites  and  ex- 
terminators, all  of  which  becomes  more  practical  when  gained 
in  this  way  than  from  any  other  source.  The  Farmers'  Insti- 
tute is  to  the  farmer  what  the  Teachers'  Institute  is  to  the 
teacher,  and  what  wide-awake  teacher  would  be  willing  to  do 
away  with  this  annual  coming  together?  Let  the  fruit  and 
the  vine  of  the  "  Gold  Ridge"  be  cultivated  scientifically  and 
with  intelligence. 

Tulare. 

Raisin  Culture. — C.  J.  Berry,  Visalia  Times:  Many  of  your 
readers  will  doubtless  be  interested  in  the  description  of  how  I 
produced  six  tons  of  first-class  raisins  on  a  16-acre  vineyard,  the 
vines  one  and  a  half  years  old.  When  the  vines  started  to  grow 
I  carefully  removed  all  the  suckers,  and  just  as  soon  as  the  buds 
of  the  grape  showed  up  I  at  once  sulphured  them,  and  when 
the  buds  had  opened  into  blossoms  I  then  sulphured  again.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  when  the  second  crop's  buds  made  their  ap- 
pearance, the  vines  were  going  to  overbear.  I  severely  thinned 
the  second  crop,  and  sulphured  the  vines  again.  I  thus  avoided 
the  "colure,"  that  is,  the  dropping  of  the  grape  berry.  The 
bunches  set  full.  When  it  came  to  the  time  when  I  ought  to 
summer  prune  the  vines,  I  went  carefully  through  the  vine- 
yard and  cut  off  such  lateral  vines  that  had  not  fruited.  I  did 
not  top  off"  any  part  of  the  vines  that  had  fruited  well.  By  this 
process,  I  threw  the  sap  into  the  fruit  and  produced  a  larger 
berry  and  made  a  first-class  raisin.  When  the  blossoms  of  the 
third  crop  came  on,  I  was  too  busy  to  pull  them  off  from  the 
entire  vineyard.  I  could  only  do  so  with  a  portion  of  it.  I 
found  that  portion  produced  the  largest  grapes.  The  results  I 
have  already  stated.  I  am  well  satisfied,  if  the  grape  grower  for 
raisins  will  follow  this  plan  of  thinning  the  fruit  and  summer 
prune  as  described,  he  will  produce  a  much  larger  grape  and 
will  make  a  finer  quality  of  raisins,  which  will  bring  him  a 
better  price,  and  none  of  which  1  e'U  have  to  carry  over. 

Experimenting  with  Oranges. — Times:  J.  J.  Cairns  visited 
Southern  California  this  fall  and  gathered  all  the  information 
he  could  about  orange  culture.  His  place  is  located  in  a  sec- 
tion of  the  county  that  is  supposed  to  be  perfectly  adapted  to 
orange-growing,  and  in  order  to  test  the  matter  he  "has  reserved 
160  acres  of  ground  surrounding  his  house,  135  acres  of  which 
he  will  plant  in  oranges.  This  land  has  all  been  flooded  from 
a  well  on  the  place,  and  30  acres  plowed  to  a  depth  of  30  inches, 
which  will  be  planted  this  year.  He  has  contracted  to  have 
the  trees  planted,  which  will  cost  him  $80  an  acre.  Next  year 
he  intends  to  plant  105  acres  more.  He  will  plant  10  acres  of 
assorted  fruit  trees  on  the  south  side  of  his  house. 

Stanislaus. 

Good  Crop  Prospects  Around  Oakdale. — Cor.  Modesto  Her- 
ald: Gentle  rains  and  mild  weather  during  the  past  week  give 
a  cheering  promise  of  an  abundant  harvest.  The  grain  crop 
has  made  a  rapid  growth  within  the  past  ten  days,  and  our 
farmers  chuckle  with  delight  over  the  cheering  outlook  for 
prosperous  times. 

Farm  Notes  at  Schatjtz. — Cor.  Woodland  Mail:  Almond 
trees  in  blossom,  peach  trees  in  full  bloom,  wheat  and  barley 
all  looking  well,  green  peas  a  foot  high,  potatoes  of  equal  stat- 
ure, and  all  other  vegetables  feeling  the  forcing  influence  of 
the  rain. 

Yolo. 

Fruit  Outlook. — Woodland  JIfaii :  J.  S.  Houser,  who  owns 
a  fruit  and  berry  farm  on  Cache  Creek  near  Woodland,  and  is 
an  enthusiastic  and  progressive  orchardist,  says  that  so  far  as 
he  could  judge  from  his  own  orchard  and  those  of  his  neigh- 
bors and  the  reports  he  had  heard,  the  apricot  crop  promises 
to  be  extremely  light  this  year.  The  fruit  buds  are  very  scat- 
tering. Mr.  Houser  attributes  this  in  great  part  to  the  immense 
crops  of  last  season.  Other  fruits  are  promising  well  and  the 
yield  of  berries  bids  fair  to  be  enormous.  Mr.  Houser  furnished 
the  markets  of  Woodland  and  Sacramento  last  season  with 
blackberries,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  other  growers,  and  then 
had  several  tons  that  he  could  not  dispose  of,  and  which  were 
a  dead  loss.  It  will  be  hard  to  find  a  market  for  the  immense 
crop  which  will  be  borne  this  season. 

Yuba. 

Work  on  an  Irrigation  Flume.— Cor.  Marysville  Democrat : 
The  Brown  Valley  irrigation  fiume  is  being  constructed  as  rap- 
idly as  possible — at  the  rate  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  per 
week — under  the  management  of  superintendent  E.  C.  Kendall. 
J.  B.  Meek  is  engineer.  About  30  men  are  employed  on  the 
flume,  which  is  a  very  stable  structure,  capable  of  carrying  a 
large  quantity  of  water,  being  five  feet  in  width  and  three  feet 
in  height. 

NEVADA. 

The  Bkef  Market. — The  beef  market  is  looking  better  daily. 
Seven  cents  is  readily  offered,  but  there  is  none  for  sale  at  that 
figure.  Seven  cents  and  a  half  and  eight  cents  are  oflered  for 
an  agreed  delivery,  but  feeders  seem  to  think  that  if  there  ia 
anything  to  be  made  by  feeding  them,  they  can  afford  to  take 
the  chances  themselves.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  difference 
whether  one  is  holding  on  a  falling  market  or  on  a  rising  mar- 
ket that  is  strong  and  healthy. 
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The  Whistling  Boy. 

O'er  the  pavement  comes  the  schoolboy,  lips  a-pucker,  cheeks  out- 
blown, 

Scraps  of  ancient  tunes  he  whistles,  little  catches  of  his  own; 
For  is  it  not  vacation  time,  the  greatest  of  all  boons, 
When  he  wanders  like  an  Arab  in  the  golden  afternoons  ? 
Whistle,  whistle,  how  his  treble  through  the  varied  bustle  cleaves, 
Drowning  out  the  noisy  chatter  of  the  sparrows  in  the  eaves; 
Whistle,  whistle,  what  a  joyance  as  it  echoes  up  the  street, 
I  have  heard  in  all  my  journeyings  no  music  half  so  sweet; 
For  he  whistles  down  the  shadows  that  the  jealous  years  have  cast. 
And  in  whistling  off  the  present  he  has  whistled  up  the  past. 

1  have  heard  the  blackbirds  whistling  on  a  swaying  maple  bough, 
And  have  heard  the  plowmen  whistle  as  they  walk  behind  the  plow; 
I  have  heard  the  mournful  meadow-lark,  whose  whistle  is  a  wail. 
And  well  I  know  the  whistle  of  the  brown  and  bonnie  quail; 
Yet  none  of  these  may  enter  in  the  city's  grimy  walls. 
Where  the  crash  of  wheels  is  constant  and  the  veiling  smoke  appals. 
But  the  trilling  of  the  schoolboy  seems  to  bring  them  back  to  me. 
And  1  see  an  old  red  schoolhouse  by  a  gnarled  wild  cherry  tree; 
For  his  whistling  tells  of  happiness  unmixed  with  care's  alloy, 
And  I  mark  amid  his  shrilling  lilts  I  whistled  when  a  boy: 

"Bonnie  Doon  "  and  "Annie  Laurie,"  "Yankee  Doodle  Come  to 
Town," 

"Sailor's  Hornpipe,"  "Old  Dan  Tucker,"  "Money  Musk,"  and 

"  Camperdown." 
Why,  I  seem  to  smell  the  clover  and  the  basswood  budding  bright; 
There's  a  well-sweep  in  the  distance  and  an  orchard  to  the  right. 
And  the  pink-white  apple  blossoms  nod  this  message  from  each 

bough  : 

"School  is  over  for  the  summer;  school  is  over,  over  now." 
Whistle,  whistle,  they  are  coming,  all  my  happy  boyhood  days. 
With  the  sound  of  running  waters  and  the  winding,  wooded  ways. 
Whistle,  whistle,  now  he  ceases — and  yon  sunshaft's  amber  gleam 
Turns  as  gray  and  cold  as  winter — God  have  mercy,  'tis  a  dream. 

— Erneit  McGa^ey,  in  Independent. 


A  Lucky  Mistake. 

Within  a  month  after  Fort  Sumter  was  fired  on,  two 
young  men  from  Pennsylvania  enlisted  in  the  Union  army. 
These  young  men  were  twins,  Tom  and  I.  We  were  very 
much  alike  in  size,  feature,  voice  and  manner — everything 
indeed,  and  the  only  persons  who  could  always  tell  which 
was  Tom  and  which  was  I  were  the  twins  thenrselves.  We 
did  not  join  the  same  branch  of  the  army,  Tom  enlisting 
in  the  cavalry  while  I  joined  the  Secret  Service. 

After  the  investment  of  Vicksburg,  and  when  the  Union 
forces  were  each  day  digging  nearer  the  city,  I  was  sent  to 
make  an  inspection  of  the  Confederate  fortifications. 

I  succeeded  in  passing  theConfederate  lines  and  entered 
the  city  of  Vicksburg,  where,  dressed  in  civilians  clothes,  I 
was  reasonably  free  from  suspicion.  But  it  took  me  a  full 
day  before  I  secured  the  desired  knowledge  and  started 
back  toward  the  Union  lines  under  cover  of  darkness. 

I  passed  the  guards  safely,  and  was  perhaps  the  third  of 
the  way  to  camp,  when  I  heard  a  sharp  "  Halt !  who  goes 
there  ?"  accompanied  by  the  click  of  cocking  weapons. 

Escape  was  out  of  the  question,  and  a  moment  later  I 
was  a  prisoner. 

"  Which  camp  do  you  belong  to  ?"  queried  the  leader 
of  the  men  who  had  captured  me. 

"  Neither,"  I  answered,  "but  I  am  staying  at  Vicksburg." 

"  How  came  you  so  far  from  the  lines  to-night  V 

"  I  was  just  wandering  around  and  thought  I  would  go 
until  I  reached  the  outer  line  of  guards,"  I  answered. 

"This  is  very  strange — if  true,"  said  my  questioner, 
turning  to  his  comrades;  "but  probably  it  is  all  a  lie." 
Then  to  me,  "  We'll  just  take  you  into  camp  and  sift  that 
yarn  of  yours.'' 

The  yarn  sifted  so  poorly  that  I  was  convicted  as  a  spy 
and  sentenced  to  death. 

On  the  day  after  my  conviction  some  young  ladies  of 
the  city  visited  the  prison  where  the  Yankees  were  con- 
fined, some  to  see  the  strange  animals  of  the  north,  who, 
they  believed  had  "horns  and  hoofs  like  an  elephant,"  as 
one  of  the  young  women  expressed  it;  others  to  leave 
flowers  or  fruit  for  the  unhappy  prisoners.  The  number  of 
the  latter  class  was  small. 

As  a  condemned  spy  I  was  an  object  of  especial  hatred 
or  commiseration,  according  to  the  feelings  of  the  fair 
visitors. 

"  Is  he  really  a  spy  ?"  asked  one  young  girl  of  gushing 
class  and  age. 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  guard,  "he  is  a  genuine  Yankee 
spy." 

"  Oh,  isn't  it  awful  ?"  said  the  girl.      "How  can  you  tell 
He  doesn't  look  like  a  spy,  and  if  you  hadn't  told  me  I 
should  say  he  was  real  nice." 

"  You  can't  tell  anything  by  looks,"  replied  the  guard. 
"Some  of  the  brightest  and  handsomest  men  in  the  service 
are  spies.  This  'un  looks  well  enough  but  he  is  a  sneaking 
spy,  just  the  same. ' 

"  How  strange  !  And  what  do  these  dreadful  spies  do.'' 
What  did  this  one  do 

"  He  came  to  look  over  our  fortifications,  so  he  could 
tell  the  Yanks  where  it  would  be  easiest  to  break  through 
them  and  capture  the  city." 

"  Oh,  dear  !  you  don't  think  the  Yankees  will  capture 
Vicksburg  do  you.''  If  they  should,  they  would  kill  us  all, 
wouldn't  they  ?    Oh,  how  dreadfully  awful  it  would  be  1" 

"  I  don't  think  they  will  ever  take  the  city;  it  is  too 
well  fortified  and  too  strongly  defended." 

My  attention  was  soon  attracted  to  three  young  ladies 
who  were  distributing  handsome  little  bouquets  to  some  of 
the  prisoners  whom  they  appeared  to  know,  and  I  was  sur- 
prised to  see  the  horrified  stare  which  followed  the  younger 
girl's  first  glance  at  me.  She  looked  a  second  time, 
searchingly,  her  face  pale  and  startled,  then  turned  away 
with  her  companions. 

The  next  day  she  came  back  again  bringing  flowers,  and 
I  had  a  chance  to  watch  her  for  some  moments.  She 
brought  me  a  small   bouquet,  and    when    handing  it 


to  me  accompanied  it  by  a  glance  apparently  full  of  mean- 
ing and  yet  utterly  bewildering  and  untranslatable. 

"Surely,"  I  thought,  "I  have  never  seen  her  before. 
Not  a  look,  or  question,  or  movement  is  familiar.  And 
yet  she  appears  to  recognize  me."  The  more  I  thought  on 
the  subject  the  deeper  and  blinder  was  my  mystification, 
the  more  surprising  the  action  of  my  beautiful  friend. 

I  watched  my  charming  mystery-builder  until  she  left 
the  prison,  then  turned  to  the  bouquet  she  had  given  me. 
I  gave  it  a  close  examination.  Hidden  among  the  leaves 
of  one  ol  the  flowers  was  a  very  small  note,  the  paper  being 
almost  as  delicate  as  the  tissues  of  the  flower  leaves.  The 
note  said. 

"  Dear  Tom — I  was  so  startled  and  horror  struck  to  see  you  yes- 
terday that  I  almost  betrayed  the  fact  that  I  recognized  you.  Fortu- 
nately I  did  not,  and  now  I  will  try  and  help  you.  Examine  care- 
fully everything  I  bring;  it  may  have  something  useful,  Agnes  is 
already  almost  ill,  and  I  have  not  dared  to  tell  her.  Mabel." 

Evidently  the  young  lady  thought  I  was  somebody  else. 

A  guard  came  to  my  cell  after  she  left  and  said  : 

"I  saw  you  were  one  of  the  favored  ones  to-day." 

"  Yes,"  I  replied,  "  who  is  the  lady?" 

"  Miss  Murfree — Mabel  Murfree.'' 

"  Her  home  is  in  Vicksburg,  I  presume  ?" 

"  No,  Judge  Murfree,  her  father,  lived  outside,  and  his 
plantation  was  for  several  weeks  in  possession  of  the 
Yankees.  Finally  he  came  here  to  be  in  a  safe  place,  and 
brought  his  daughters  along." 

The  next  day  Miss  Murfree  came  again,  and  when  she 
reached  my  cell  she  handed  me  another  bouquet. 

I  waited  until  I  was  free  from  observation,  then  ex- 
amined my  bouquet.  In  the  hollow  stalks  of  the  flowers 
was  a  very  small  file,  a  slender  but  strong  steel  bar  with 
sharp  point,  and  a  little  platinum  bottle  of  hydrofluoric 
acid.  The  flowers  had  been  carefully  sealed  up  at  the 
bottom  to  prevent  their  contents  from  falling  out.  Besides 
the  tools  for  escape  was  this  note  : 

•  'Dear  Tom — To-morrow  I  will  try  and  find  out  the  password  from 
a  young  officer  who  visits  us.  Mabel." 

I  awaited  the  result  of  her  effort  with  painful  interest,  and 
when  she  came  the  following  day  and  gave  me  the  usual 
bouquet,  I  found  the  following  note  : 

"  My  Dear  Tom — The  password  to-night  is  '  Cartridge.'  If  you 
get  out,  go  to  the  corner  this  side  of  the  fl<»g-staflF,  which  you  can  see 
from  your  window,  and  give  a  low  whistle.  A  colored  man  will  come 
from  the  basement  of  the  tall  building  on  the  right  and  address  you 
as  '  Massa  Tom."  Follow  him  and  I  think  you  will  be  safe.  May 
God  help  you  to  escape  I  Mabel." 

The  night  proved  an  auspicious  one  for  my  purpose.  It 
was  very  dark,  and  a  heavy  thunderstorm  shook  the  old 
jail,  so  that  no  amount  of  filing  or  prying  could  be  heard. 
With  the  acid  and  the  tools  I  made  short  work  of  the  bars 
across  my  window,  and  of  the  irons  which  fettered  my 
limbs. 

I  squeezed  through  the  window  and  dropped  to  the 
ground. 

I  had  not  gone  far  when  a  guard  called  out  sharply, 
"  Halt !  Who  goes  there  ?" 
"A  friend,"  I  answered. 
"  Give  the  countersign  !'' 

Cartridge." 
"  Pass  on  !" 

On  reaching  the  corner,  I  whistled  softly,  and  in  answer 
a  negro  came  up  and  said,  interrogatively,  "  Massa  Tom  ?'' 
"Yes,"  I  replied. 

He  threw  a  long  cloak  over  my  shoulders,  and  started  up 
the  street  at  a  sharp  gait.  I  followed  him  perhaps  half  a 
mile,  when  he  stopped  before  a  plain  brick  house,  unlocked 
the  door  and  bade  me  enter.  I  had  scarcely  glanced 
around  the  dimly  lighted  hall  before  the  mysterious 
"  Mabel,"  accompanied  by  a  young  lady  taller  and  darker 
than  herself,  hurriedly  entered  from  an  adjoining  room. 
They  had  evidently  been  waiting  for  me. 

I  only  heard  my  benefactress  say,  "  Oh,  Tom,  thank 
heaven !"  before  her  companion,  with  a  wholly  glad  and 
half  hysterical  cry,  threw  her  arms  about  my  neck  and 
showered  tears  and  kisses  upon  me  in  most  embarrassing 
profusion. 

I  was  utterly  dumfounded.  Finally,  collecting  my 
thoughts,  I  turned  from  the  excited  and  half-crying  woman 
I  held  in  my  arms  to  the  one  I  partially  knew,  and  said  : 

"  My  dear  Miss  Murfree,  you  have  saved  my  life,  and  I 
am  bound,  as  an  honorable  man,  to  tell  you  that  you  have 
made  a  strange  mistake  in  thinking  you  know  me  !" 

"  Mistake  !"  gasped  the  young  lady  who  had  so  passion- 
ately caressed  me.  "  Mistake  I  What  do  you  mean  ?  Are 
you  not  Tom  Atherton?" 

"  Not  quite,"  I  answered  ;  "  but  if  you  thought  I  was  he, 
the  mistake  is  not  a  very  bad  one.  I  am  his  twin  brother 
Ned." 

The  surprise  and  confusion  which  had  overwhelmed  me 
were  transferred  to  the  young  ladies,  and  for  a  moment  we 
all  simply  stared  at  each  other.  Then  Mabel  laughed  and 
said: 

"And  so  you  are  that  wonderful  brother  of  whom  Tom 
used  to  tell  us." 
"Yes,  fortunately,"  I  answered. 

"And  you  stood  there  and  let  me  kiss  you  without  saying 
a  word,"  Agnes  (I  found  out  afterward  she  was  Agnes)  said 
reproachfully. 

"You  didn't  give  time  to  object,  evenif^I  had  wished  to," 
was  my  perfectly  truthful  reply. 

"  I  don't  know  but  that  is  so,"  she  assented.  "  But, 
Mabel,  what  shall  we  do  with  him?" 

"  I  am  entirely  in  your  hands  and  will  do  whatever  you 
wish,"  I  said.  "  If  my  being  here  will  endanger  you  in  any 
way  I  will  try  and  get  through  the  lines  to-night." 

"  You  will  be  much  safer  here,"  Mabel  said.  "We  owe  it 
to  you  to  do  whatever  we  can  for  you." 

"  Owe  it  to  me!  "  I  said,  "  for  what  ?" 

"  For  your  brothers  sake.  He  saved  my  sister's  life  and 
protected  our  property  from  destruction  and  us  from  insult. 
He  is  the  best  and  truest  man  that  ever  lived,  and  we  can 
not  do  too  much  for  his  brother." 

I  was  compelled  to  keep  a  dark  retreat  only  a  part  of  the 
time,  and  several  hours  each  day  were  spent  with  Judge 
Murifree  or  his  daughters. 


Mabel  Murfree  had  saved  my  life,  and  the  gratitude  I 
felt  was  perhaps  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  she  was  a  rarely 
beautiful  woman. 

After  weary  weeks  of  siege,  the  city  was  captured,  and 
the  soldiers  of  Grant  and  Sherman  entered  it  in  triumph, 
and  I  was  free. 

When  the  time  came  for  me  to  go,  having  said  good-bye 
to  Judge  Murfree,  I  went  to  the  parlor  to  see  Mabel  and 
Agnes,  feeling  how  hard,  how  very  hard  it  was  to  say  fare- 
well; and  when  I  saw  Mabel  dressed  in  pure  white,  with 
white  flowers  in  her  beautiful  hair,  her  cheeks  flushed  with 
excitement,  and  her  deep  blue  eyes  unwontedly  bright,  the 
duty  was  not  made  any  easier. 

"  Agnes  is  writing  a  letter  to  Tom  for  you  to  deliver,'* 
she  said  as  I  entered  the  room.  "She  will  be  down  in  a 
few  moments."  « 

"  I  am  quite  willing  to  wait,"  I  replied;  "  and,  indeed,  I 
am  sorry  that  I  must  go  at  all.  I  do  not  expect  to  ever 
again  find  such  friends  as  I  have  found  here." 

"You  must  thank  your  brother  for  them,"  Mabel 
answered. 

"  Miss  Murfree,  Mabel,  you  wish  to  rob  your  act  of  sav- 
ing my  life  of  any  personal  significance  ;  you  do  not  want 
me  to  be  misled  by  the  gift  of  my  poor  life  to  ask  for  that 
which  can  make  it  valuable.  I  refuse  to  be  warned.  I 
love  you,  Mabel — love  you  madly,  hopelessly — love  you  as 
I  never  thought  to  love  any  one;  and  while  I  dare  not  hope 
that  you  will  return  my  love,  I  could  not  leave  you  without 
speaking.  Forgive  me  if  I  have  pained  you;  but  it  was 
impossible  for  me  to  go  away  without  telling  my  love,  and 
you  will  at  least  be  fortunate  in  the  fact  that  an  opportunity 
will  not  soon  occur  for  you  to  be  troubled  again  by  one 
whose  love  was  stronger  than  his  fear  of  offending." 

Tears  trickled  through  the  long  dark  lashes,  then,  half- 
smiling  through  her  tears,  she  lifted  her  brave,  clear  eyes 
to  mine  and  said: 

"  And  what  if  I  insist  on  your  remaining  to  repeat  your 
offense  ! " — H.  F.  Marsh,  in  Once  a  Week. 

San  Francisco  Fashion  Letter. 

IWritten  tor  the  Rcral  Press  by  Marie  Evklyn.] 

San  Francisco,  Feb.  2otb,  i?92. 

Dear  Daisy: — A  cynical  French  writer  has  observed 
that  there  is  something  not  absolutely  displeasing  to  us  in 
the  misfortunes  even  of  our  friends.  Without  going  so  far 
as  this,  we  must  own  to  a  feeling  of  complacent  satisfac- 
tion on  hearing  from  Paris  that  they  are  still  complaining 
bitterly  of  the  severe  weather,  still  devising  winter  dresses 
and  fur  lined  wraps;  while  here  the  tokens  of  spring  greet  us 
at  every  step.  The  store  windows  are  full  of  spring  goods; 
violets  are  being  sold  at  all  the  street  corners  and  in  every 
milliner's  store,  only  the  milliners  have  introduced  purple 
varieties  unknown  to  the  horticulturist,  particularly  in  the 
cheaper  kinds  which  many  people  patronize,  in  order  to  af- 
ford to  discard  them  at  the  end  of  a  month. 

By  all  means  be  in  fashion  with  us  here,  and  wear  a 
bunch  of  violets,  but  let  it  be  in  a  hat  containing  neither 
fur  nor  feathers,  for  although  many  people  are  now  com- 
bining the  spoils  both  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  king- 
doms on  one  piece  of  headgear,  it  is  not  considered  good 
taste  to  mix  flowers  and  feathers.  Some  of  the  new  spring 
bonnets  are  charming,  though  so  small  and  transparent  as 
to  be  a  covering  to  the  head  in  name  only.  Hats  on  the 
contrary,  are  worn  very  large. 

Many  of  the  new  bonnets  are  composed  entirely  of  flow- 
ers, others  of  jet,  or  of  lace  and  jet  trimmed  with  colored 
bows  or  sprays  of  flowers. 

As  for  the  crowns,  they  are  often  to  small  to  fit  a  good! 
sized  doll,  and  make  no  pretence  to  going  onto  the  head,, 
the  brims,  small  as  they  are,  being  ridiculously  large  in. 
comparison.  Most  bonnets  have  narrow  velvet  strings,, 
crossed  at  the  back  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  as  this  draws 
attention  to  the  back  of  the  head,  the  hair  is  dressed  in 
elaborate  little  rolls  and  puffs,  coiled  in  braids,  or  else 
crimped  and  arranged  in  a  knot  ornamented  with  a  dagger 
or  some  fancy  pins. 

The  long  clinging  skirts,  that  look  so  graceful,  prove 
very  expensive  wear,  as  they  fray  out  rapidly  and  gather 
up  mud  and  dust.  To  obviate  these  disadvantages,  most 
of  the  dry  goods  stores  are  now  selling  a  rubber  lining, 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  deep,  edged  with  velvet  of  shades 
to  match  almost  any  dress.  Sown  inside  the  hem  of  the 
skirt  this  lining  is  a  great  protection  and  when  worn  out 
can  easily  be  renewed,  as  it  is  very  cheap. 

Cloth  skirts  are  made  without  any  foundation,  and  are  lined 
throughout  with  thin  silk  or  muslin.  A  French  correspon- 
dent tells  us  that  for  cloth-made  garments  the  ultra 
fashionable  color  is  green.  In  fact  green  is  the  color  of  the 
season  for  anything  made  of  cloth. 

Costume  dresses  are  certainly  the  most  in  vogue  for 
street  wear,  particularly  with  a  surah  silk  vest  of  the  same 
color  or  one  that  harmonizes  well.  This  is  a  description 
of  one  gown.  Soft  dove  colored  cloth,  with  a  long  cling- 
ing skirt,  trimmed  with  three  bands  of  silk  to  match.  A 
long  coat  of  dove  colored  cloth,  open  at  the  front,  shows  a 
vest  of  olive  green  surah,  drawn  in  at  the  waist  by  a  ribbon 
of  the  same  color.  The  bonnet  is  of  jet,  trimmed  with 
three  bands  of  olive  green  velvet,  a  black  aigrette  and  black 
velvet  strings,  the  gloves  of  dove-colored  undressed  kid. 

Some  of  the  new  spring  goods  are  extremely  pretty  and 
delicate,  particularly  those  in  challies  and  in  surah  silk. 
Flower  patterns  upon  a  black  or  neutral  ground  are 
extensively  shown,  so  if  you  have  any  old-fashioned  flowered 
silks,  of  your  mothers  or  your  grandmothers  that  went  out 
of  fashion  years  ago,  this  is  the  time  to  have  them  made 
over. 


Mrs.  Annie  Baxter  was  some  months  ago  elected 
County  Clerk  of  Jasper  Co.,  Mo.,  by  a  large  majority. 
The  defeated  candidate,  Julius  C.  Fischer,  contested  the 
election,  claiming  that  women  are  not  eligible.  The  Cir- 
cuit Court  at  Springfield,  Mo.,  on  Jan.  27th  decided  in 
favor  of  Mrs.  Baxter,  and  condemned  Fischer  to  pay  the 
costs  of  the  contest.  Mrs.  Baxter  is  very  popular  in  the 
county,  and  the  case  has  excited  much  comment. 
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The  Eldest  Sister. 

How  much  the  world  owes  to  the  oldest  sister  in  the 
home,  writes  T.  De  Witt  Talmage  in  his  department  in  the 
Ladies'  Home  Journal.  Born  while  yet  the  family  was  in 
limited  circumstances,  she  had  to  hold  and  take  care  of 
younger  brothers.  And  if  there  is  anything  that  excites  my 
sympathy  it  is  a  little  girl  carrying  round  a  great  heavy 
child,  and  getting  her  ears  boxed  because  she  cannot  keep 
him  quiet.  By  the  time  she  gets  to  young  womanhood  she 
is  pale  and  worn  out,  and  her  attractiveness  has  been  sacri- 
ficed on  the  altar  of  sisterly  fidelity,  and  she  is  consigned 
to  celibacy,  and  society  calls  her  by  an  ungallant  name, 
but  in  Heaven  they  call  her  Mariam.  In  most  families  the 
two  most  undesirable  places  in  the  record  of  births  are  the 
first  and  the  last,  the  first  because  she  is  worn  out  with  the 
cares  of  a  home  that  cannot  afford  to  hire  help,  and  the  last 
because  she  is  spoiled  as  a  pet.  Among  the  grandest 
equipages  that  sweep  through  the  streets  of  Heaven  will  be 
those  occupied  by  sisters  who  sacrificed  themselves  for 
brothers.  They  will  have  the  finest  of  Apocalyptic  white 
horses,  and  many  who  on  earth  looked  down  upon  them 
will  have  to  turn  out  to  let  them  pass.  And  this  leads  me 
to  the  thought:  Let  sisters  not  begrudge  the  time  and  care 
bestowed  on  a  brother.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  any  boy 
you  know  so  well  as  you  do  your  own  brother  can  ever  turn 
out  any  thing  very  useful.  Well, he  may  not  be  a  Moses.  There 
is  only  one  of  that  kind  needed  for  six  thousand  years.  But 
I  tell  you  what  your  brother  will  be — either  a  blessing  or  a 
curse  to  society,  and  a  candidate  for  happiness  or  wretch- 
edness. He  will,  like  Moses,  have  the  choice  between 
rubies  and  living  coals,  and  your  influence  will  have  much 
to  do  with  his  decision. 


What  Gain? — Lilian  Whiting,  in  the  Boston  Budget, 
commenting  on  the  assertion  that  the  woman  suffrage 
movement  has  made  no  gain,  says:  "Compare  the  status 
of  woman  in  the  closing  decade  of  the  19th  century  with 
that  of  its  early  half!  Colleges  are  built  for  her;  the  higher 
education  beckons  and  entreats  her  to  enter  into  its  golden 
land;  occupations  are  open  to  her;  the  arts  and  sciences 
and  professions  are  as  hospitable  to  her  as  to  men.  She 
has  even  outlived  the  pioneer  days  when  she  was  pointed  at 
as  eccentric  if  she  chanced  to  prefer  independent  self-sup- 
port to  being  a  burden  on  others,  or  being  driven  into  a 
marriage  de  convenance.  It  is  now  as  honorable — as  wo- 
manly, even — to  be  a  doctor  as  to  be  a  drudge,  to  be  a 
scientist  as  a  seamstress.  The  world  is  before  her  where 
to  choose;  and  all  this,  whose  summary  would  require 
pages,  may  be  condensed  into  the  terse  little  phrase  of 
achieving  individuality.  And  this  is  the  present  gain 
which  woman  suffragists  may  claim — the  gain  of  having 
educated  and  elevated  and  exalted  womanhood," 


I 


Miss  Amelia  B  Edwards,  the  Egyptologist,  has  been 
accorded  a  pension  on  the  civil  service  list  of  the  British 
Government,  "  in  consideration  of  her  services  to  literature 
and  archaeology."  This  honor  comes  at  a  most  opportune 
time,  for  Miss  Edwards  is  still  confined  to  a  sick  bed,  hav- 
ing never  entirely  recovered  from  the  accident  which  befell 
her  towards  the  end  of  her  lecturing  tour  in  this  country 
nearly  two  years  ago. 

^OUp^GjEJo'-KS'  QobUJVlN. 
The  Boy's  Stratagem. 

I  Written  for  the  Rubal  Pbkss  by  Minnie  W.  Edwards  ] 

Concluded  from  last  week. 

"  Not  the  least  bit,  truly  Mrs.  Norton,  but  maybe  we'll 
not  be  in  till  late,"  and  Ross  was  off  before  his  words  were 
fairly  heard. 

With  nightfall  came  rolling  in  from  the  sea,  a  dense 
fog,  such  as  often  comes  in  summer  in  California,  all  over 
the  country  around  the  Norton's  ranch,  which  was  about 
fifteen  miles  from  the  ocean,  and  the  wind  howled  dis- 
mally 'round  the  old  barn,  shaking  its  loose  irons,  and 
the  fog  gathered  on  the  roof  and  trees  and  dripped, 
dripped  down  in  a  lonesome,  dreary  fashion,  while  in  the 
barn  could  be  heard  only  an  occasional  movement  of 
the  two  horses  which  the  boys  had  tied  in  their  stalls  as 
usual. 

Out  of  the  mist  and  gloom, — it  seemed  about  midnight 
— there  slunk  noiselessly  up  to  the  barn  door  on  the  side 
of  the  stalls,  two  hulking  figures  looking  like  giants  in  the 
fog,  their  slouch  hats  drawn  down  over  their  eyes,  and 
gently  unlatching  the  door,  felt  their  way  in  to  find  the 
steeds  they  expected  to  ride  that  night. 

Where  were  the  boys?  Had  their  courage  given  out  and 
their  valor  vanished  ?  It  would  soon  be  loo  late  to  save 
the  horses. 

"  It's  a  durncd  quare  schmell  here  anyway,"  said  the 
Irishman,  as  he  groped  around  to  untie  the  halter  rope. 
"  Dot's  so,"  echoed  Dutchy,  who  acquiesced  in  everything, 
even  to  committing  a  crime,  and  he  would  have  thought  it 
still  queerer  had  he  lifted  his  head  and  seen  the  ghastly 
looking  object  that  sat  on  each  horse,  with  its  left  legs 
resting  on  the  horses'  necks,  so  as  not  to  be  touched  by 
the  would-be  thieves,  who  each  one  led  a  horse  out,  and  no 
sooner  were  they  outside  than  a  large,  cold,  wet  hand 
was  gently  drawn  'round  the  cheeks  and  necks  of  the  two 
tramps  by  the  boys  (who  as  you  may  have  surmised,  were 
the  ghastly  looking  objects  that  now  straddled  each  horse), 
and  as  that  caused  the  thieves  to  look  up  with  a  cry,  of 
fright,  they  beheld  terrible  looking  creatures  with  bright 
glowing  horns,  glistening  ribs  and  gleaming  eyes,  that 
stared  and  glared  at  the  two  rascals  till  they  were  almost 
unable  to  move,  and  Jim  forgot  about  the  strength  of 
his  boasted  "frjine  phist,"  and  rolled  on  the  ground  in  an 
agony  of  fear,  while  Dutchy  was  flat  on  his  face  muttering, 
"Himmel,  himmel!"  as  the  nearest  approach  to  a  prayer 
h«  could  remember.     Each  boy  now  prodded  up  his  par- 


ticular tramp  with  a  pitchfork  they'd  provided  themselves 
with,  so  that  Jim  and  Dutchy  were  soon  rolling,  stumbling 
and  endeavoring  to  escape  their  foes;  bumping  into  trees, 
falling  over  stones  and  piles  of  boards,  crying,  "  Holy 
Moses,"  and  "  Dunder  unt  blitzen,"  till  the  boys  were 
choking  to  laugh,  while  urging  the  horses  on  and  using 
their  weapons  at  every  opportunity.  They  were  now  out 
in  the  grove,  and  the  dogs  having  joined  in  the  fray,  the 
confused  tramps  felt  they  were  chased  by  numberless 
demons,  and  soon  were  over  the  fence  into  the  county  road, 
but  as  the  boys  had  left  the  gate  open  purposely  they  were 
able  to  follow  them  up  the  road,  prodding  them  when 
within  reach;  each  punch  of  the  pitchfork  bringing  forth 
a  terrified  howl. 

When  the  first  crossroad  was  reached,  however,  the  boys 
slackened  speed,  and  then  with  a  dash  turned  up  it  and 
were  on  the  way  to  the  rear  road  of  the  ranch,  while  the 
tramps  did  not  dare  to  look  behind  for  some  time  after  the 
prodding  had  ceased,  and  when  they  did,  were  positive 
they  saw  their  bony  enemies  vanish  in  the  fog,  and  so  ran 
another  half-mile  to  get  well  away,  their  superstitious  fears 
and  guilty  consciences  urging  them,  when,  thoroughly  ex- 
hausted, they  sank  down  under  shelter  of  a  fence,  with 
frightened  eyes  staring  fixedly  down  the  road.  Finally  Jim 
whispered,  "  Did  ye  moind  thim  horns,"  at  which  Dutchy 
howled  more  like  a  puppy  than  anything  else,  "  and  thim 
eyes"  (another  howl),  "  and  did  ye  say  the  ribs  of  'em  and 
the  strake  o'  fire  that  was  behoind  'em,  and  did  ye  fale  the 
ridhot  irons  they  stuck  into  us."  "  Ow,  wooh,  wooh!"  a 
smothered  howl  from  Dutchy,  ''  und  dot  colt  hant,  oh  him- 
mel!" "  Bedad,  that  was  enuff  to  freeze  yer  marrer,"  and 
so  the  tramps  whispered,  enlarging  on  their  experiences  till 
sleep  overcame  their  flight,  and  they  slept  to  awake  the 
next  morning  sore  and  stiff  with  cold  and  the  race  they  had 
had  "wid  the  auld  one  himself." 

Meanwhile,  the  boys  had  returned  to  the  barn,  rubbed 
the  horses  down  and  fed  them  an  extra  allowance  of  grain, 
and  shedding  their  ghostly  rags  and  donning  their  clothes, 
made  their  way  to  the  house  and  found  Mrs.  Norton  wait- 
ing for  them  at  the  door,  wondering  at  their  absence  and  at 
the  noise  in  the  barnyard.  No  sooner  had  the  boys  reached 
her,  than  she  exclaimed,  "  What  is  this  frightful  odor,  and 
what  have  you  been  doing.?"  and  though  both  Phil  and 
Ross  had  determined  not  to  relate  their  adventure  till  the 
next  morning,  for  fear  of  causing  Mrs.  Norton  a  sleepless 
night,  they  could  not  resist  the  temptation,  and  between 
horses,  tramps,  pitchforks,  barn-sheets  and  confused  words, 
breathlessly  uttered  by  both  boys  at  once,  it  was  some 
time  before  Mrs.  Norton  could  make  head  or  tail  of  their 
story.  "And  we  put  the  pillow-cases  over  our  heads  and 
tied  the  corners  up  like  horns  and  rubbed  them  with  phos- 
phorous from  one,  and  made  holes  for  our  eyes,  and  false 
eyes  above  in  phosphorous  from  the  other,  and  streaked 
our  underclothes  with  it,  too,  to  look  like  bones,  and  we 
each  had  one  of  father's  old  working  gloves  on,  well  soaked 
in  cold  water,  and  ho,  ho!  ha,  ha!" — and  the  boys  had  to 
stop,  and  nearly  doubled  up  with  laughter  at  the  fright  of 
the  two  tramps,  and  their  grand  success  at  playing  ghosts. 

"  Here's  all  that  is  left  of  the  sheet.  We  tore  it  in  pieces 
smeared  more  phosphorous  on  them,  of  course,  and  we 
tied  a  piece  around  our  necks  so  it  flew  out  behind  us  when 
we  rode;  and  I  don't  wonder  one  bit  the  tramps  were  fright- 
ened, just  too,  when  they  thought  they  were  having  every- 
thing their  own  way,  and  could  simply  walk  off  with  the 
horses." 

"  You  must  have  been  terrifying-looking  objects,"  said 
Mrs.  Norton,  "  especially  to  those  scamps,  and  I  think  the 
sight  must  have  been  worth  seeing,  though  I'm  just  as  well 
pleased  I  knew  nothing  of  it;  but  while  I  wondered  at  the 
noise  continuing,  I  thought  you  must  be  romping  with  the 
dogs,  and  had  a  good  scolding  ready  for  you  when  you 
should  come  in  for  staying  out  so  long  such  a  cold,  fbggy 
night  as  this  is  !" 

"  Well,  I  guess  you  won't  scold  us  now,  will  you,  little 
mother,  for  you  see  you  were  well  taken  care  of  to-night  ? 
But  my  !  I'd  have  felt  terribly  to  have  had  father  come 
back  and  have  found  those  horses  stolen  !  " 

"  How  did  you  come  to  think  of  rescuing  them  in  such  a 
way?"  asked  Mrs.  Norton. 

"  Well,"  said  Ross,  "  Phil  thought  up  some,  and  then  I 
suggested  some  things;  but  I  think  the  Dutchman's  talk 
about  the  ghost  put  the  idea  in  both  our  heads.  Just  for  a 
moment,  though,  while  the  men  were  fumbling  at  the  door, 
I  did  feel  somewhat  frightened;  didn't  you,  Phil?" 

"  Yes,"  acknowledged  Phillip,  "  I  did  feel  shaky;  but  so 
soon  as  they  were  inside,  and  the  fun  commenced,  I  was 
too  excited  to  think  about  being  afraid.  But  the  smell  was 
so  like  garlic  and  so  horrid  it  made  the  horses  uneasy, 
and  we  both  concluded  we  didn't  care  about  going  to  that 
'  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone.'.  We  were  all  settled  on  the 
horses  some  time,  of  course,  before  the  tramps  came,  so  we 
had  a  good  dose  of  it,  and  were  glad  enough  to  get  out  in 
the  air  again  !  " 

"  But  oh,  my  dear  boys,  you  have  run  such  a  risk !  Sup- 
pose they'd  been  armed  !  And  don't  you  know  that  phos- 
phorous is  very  dangerous,  though  of  course  the  ordinary 
phosphorous  sold  has  to  be  adulterated  ?  Still,  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  play  with,  and  you  might  have  set  the  hay  on 
fire  ! " 

"  We  were  real  careful,  though,  mother,  for  I  knew  it 
was  risky;  but  we  were  so  anxious  to  get  ahead  of  those 
wretches.  And  as  to  their  having  pistols  or  anything,  I 
knew  that  sort  didn't  keep  anything  they  could  sell  for 
whisky.  Besides,  we  were  armed  and  had  the  advantage 
of  being  mounted,"  and  Phillip  went  to  hang  the  ghostly 
rags  out  in  the  air,  for  as  Mrs.  Norton  said,  they  savoured 
too  much  of  the  geysers  to  be  pleasant. 

"And  you  were  prancing  around  in  your  underclothes  !  " 
suddenly  exclaimed  Mrs.  Norton.  "  Goodness !  I  have 
been  so  upset  myself,  I  just  realized  it.  And  now,  there's 
plenty  of  hot  water,  so  take  baths,  and  I  will  get  you  clean 
clothes,  for  I'm  dreadfully  afraid  you'll  both  have  severe 
colds,  and  I  feel  too  proud  of  you  both  to  allow  that,  even 
after  such  an  escapade." 

And  when  the  boys  were  refreshed  from  their  baths,  they 
found  a  delicious  hot  lemonade  awaiting  them;  and  as  Mrs. 


Norton  hovered  over  them,  attending  to  their  comfort,  they 
talked  over  their  impromptu  "  surprise  party,"  and  felt 
quite  like  heroes. 

The  next  day  when  Mr.  Norton  returned  from  the  red- 
woods, he  commended  the  boys  so  heartily,  and  was  so 
proud  of  their  well-laid  plan,  that  they  were  both  quite 
elated,  and  had  a  "  surprise  party  "  of  a  pleasant  nature 
given  them,  when  Mr.  Norton  presented  them  each  with  a 
fine  bicycle,  thus  showing  a  practical  appreciation  of  their 
wit  in  outwitting  the  tramps  by  the  success  of  their  well- 
planned  scheme. 

X)ojviESTie  QeOIJOMY. 


Tough  Meats. 

{Written  for  the  Rural  Peess  by  Mrs.  M.  B.  P.] 

{Concluded  from  last  week.'\ 

Beef  a  la  Champignone. — Take  a  piece  of  beef  weighing 
about  five  pounds  and  fry  it  quickly,  turning  it  that  all 
sides  may  be  browned.  Take  it  up  and  put  it  in  a  kettle, 
dredging  it  with  salt,  pepper,  a  teaspoonful  of  ground  mace 
and  half  a  teaspoonful  each  of  cloves  and  cinnamon. 
Cover  the  meat  with  cold  water  and  stew  slowly,  keeping  it 
closely  covered  for  three  hours;  then  add  a  third  of  a  cup 
of  mushroom  catsup  and  simmer  half  an  hour  longer. 

Stuffed  Beef. — Take  a  round  steak.  Mix  together  one- 
quarter  of  a  teaspoonful  of  pepper,  one-quarter  of  a  tea- 
spoonful of  nutmeg,  one-half  teaspoonful  of  allspice,  one 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  one-quarter  of  a  teaspoonful  of  cloves, 
one  tablespoonful  of  minced  parsley,  one  cup  of  bread 
crumbs  and  one  tablespoonful  of  melted  butter.  Spread 
this  mixture  over  the  meat,  roll  and  tie  with  twine.  Put  it 
in  a  saucepan  and  cover  with  the  following  gravy:  Put  a 
tablespoonful  of  butter  in  a  pan.  When  brown,  add  a  table- 
spoonful of  flour  and  stir  until  smooth,  then  add  one  quart 
of  stock.  When  it  boils,  add  one  tablespoonful  of  tomato 
catsup,  one  tablespoonful  of  mushroom  catsup,  one  table- 
spoonful of  Worcestershire  sauce,  one  onion  minced  and 
one  bay  leaf  Pour  over  the  meat  and  simmer  gently  three 
hours.  Take  out  the  meat,  put  it  in  a  pan  with  a  little  of 
the  gravy  and  brown  in  the  oven. 

Rolled  Beef. — Take  around  steak  and  spread  over  it  one- 
half  cup  of  finely  chopped  ham,  mixed  with  one  egg,  a  dash 
of  cayenne  and  a  tablespoonful  of  parsley.  Roll  the  steak 
and  tie  with  twine.  Roll  it  in  flour.  Have  some  hot  fat 
in  a  frying  pan,  put  in  the  steak  and  brown  it  on  all  sides. 
Put  it  in  a  saucepan.  To  the  fat  in  the  frying  pan  add  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  flour  and  one  pint  of  hot  water  or  stock. 
Stir  until  it  boils.  Pour  this  gravy  over  the  rolled  steak. 
Add  a  small  onion,  a  sprig  of  parsley  and  a  bay  leaf  Cook 
gently  for  two  hours. 

Beef  Braise. — Take  a  five-pound  piece  of  rump  of  beef. 
Dredge  on  all  sides  with  salt,  pepper  and  flour.  Have 
some  hot  fat  in  a  frying  pan.  Put  in  the  beef  and  turn  fre- 
quently that  all  sides  may  brown.  Take  it  out  and  put  it 
in  the  braising  pan,  with  two  thin  slices  of  bacon  under  it 
and  a  slice  on  top.  Put  in  the  pan  with  it  a  large  onion 
sliced,  a  sliced  carrot,  six  whole  peppers,  four  cloves,  a 
pinch  of  thyme  and  a  cup  of  stewed  tomatoes.  Add  a  pint 
and  a  half  of  hot  water  or  stock,  cover  and  simmer  for  three 
hours,  turning  it  several  times.  This  is  very  nice,  served 
surrounded  by  a  macedoine  of  vegetables. 

Chopped Beej. — Take  a  pound  of  coarse,  uncooked  beef, 
chop  it  fine.  Put  one  tablespoonful  of  butter  in  a  frying 
pan,  and  when  hot,  add  a  small  onion  minced,  and  cook 
until  a  light  brown.  Then  add  the  meat  and  a  tablespoon- 
ful of  chopped  parsley,  some  salt  and  pepper.  Cook  about 
five  minutes,  stirring  constantly.  Add  half  a  cupful  of  hot 
water  or  stock,  or  if  you  have  any  gravy  use  it.  Ccok  about 
ten  minutes  on  the  back  part  of  the  stove. 

Veal  a  la  Jardiniere. — Lay  a  scrag  of  veal  in  a  pot. 
Over  it  lay  a  sliced  turnip,  a  sliced  onion  and  two  toma- 
toes, quartered.  Sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper.  Add  a 
cup  of  water  or  slock,  cover  and  simmer  gently  one  hour. 
Then  turn  the  meat  and  simmer  another  hour.  Serve  on  a 
hot  dish. 

Ragout  of  Veal. — A  piece  of  the  breast  is  very  good  for 
this.  Roll  it  in  a  neat  shape  and  tie  it.  Dredge  with  salt, 
pepper  and  flour.  Lay  in  a  stew  pan  and  just  cover  with 
stock.  Season  with  a  small  blade  of  mace,  a  sprig  or  two  of 
dried  herbs  and  the  rind  of  a  lemon.  Simmer  gently  about 
three  hours.  Take  up  the  meat,  strain  the  gravy,  return  to 
the  pan  and  thicken  with  a  little  flour.  Let  it  boil  up,  then 
serve  poured  over  the  meat  or  in  a  gravy  tureen,  as  pre- 
ferred. Vegetables  may  be  stewed  with  the  meat,  if  de- 
sired. 

Veal  Cakes. — Take  two  pounds  of  veal  and  chop  very 
fine.  Add  to  it  one-half  cup  of  crumbs,  one-fourth  of  a  tea- 
spoonful each  of  sage,  summer  savory,  sweet  marjoram 
and  thyme,  add  half  a  teaspoonful  of  pepper  and  a  generous 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  half  a  cupful  of  stock,  two  eggs,  well 
beaten,  and  three  tablespoonfuls  of  butter.  Mix  these  in- 
gredients thoroughly  and  divide  into  ten  parts,  which  form 
into  oblong  cakes.  Beat  an  egg,  and  after  dipping  the 
cakes  in  the  egg,  roll  them  in  half  a  cupful  of  crumbs. 
Place  the  cakes  in  a  baking  pan.  Put  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  butter  in  a  frying  pan,  and  when  it  begins  to  brown,  add 
a  heaping  tablespoonful  of  flour  and  stir  until  dark  brown. 
Now  add  a  cup  and  a  half  of  stock.  Boil  up  and  season 
with  a  scant  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Put  the  pan  of  cakes  into 
the  oven  and  cook  half  an  hour.  At  the  end  of  the  first  ten 
minutes,  baste  with  the  sauce  and  baste  every  five  minutes 
afterward.  Arrange  the  cakes  on  a  warm  dish.  Scrape 
all  the  gravy  from  the  baking  pan  into  the  sauce.  Let  it 
boil  up  once  and  pour  over  the  cakes. 

Veal  a  la  Creole. — Take  a  rough  piece  of  veal.  Dredge 
lightly  with  salt,  pepper  and  flour.  Lay  in  a  stew  pan  the 
bone  side  down.  Just  cover  with  rich  stock.  Add  a  sliced 
onion  and  three  tomatoes  sliced.  Cook  slowly  for  three 
hours,  turning  several  times.  The  last  time,  lay  the  meat 
side  down.  Cook  until  the  meat  browns  and  the  gravy  is 
a  thick  brown  glaze.  At  this  stage,  it  must  be  carefully 
watched  or  it  will  burn. 
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The  Week. 

This  week  the  Kubal  dona  a  light  mohair  duster  and 
goes  south  to  attend  the  Southern  Citrus  fair  in  Los  An- 
geles. Readers  who  receive  their  papers  a  little  ahead  of 
time  this  week,  and  clad  in  its  gray  traveling  garb  may  at 
first  not  recognize  an  old  friend,  but  look  inside,  and  no 
doubt  will  remain — the  heart  is  the  same  whate'er  the 
garb  and  the  season.  We  trust  to  greet  at  Los  Angeles  a 
host  of  old  friends  with  whom  we  enjoyed  the  citrus  fairs 
of  the  last  decade;  also  a  host  of  new  friends  whom  the 
grand  growth  of  the  South  has  brought  within  onr  circle. 

Now  that  California  is  advancing  so  rapidly;  now  that 
the  old  plains  and  mesas  are  becoming  almost  obscured  by 
an  overgrowth  of  orchards,  vineyards,  and  flourishing 
towns,  memories  of  the  past  are  becoming  more  and  mote 
precious.  But  happy  is  the  one  who  knows  the  past  with- 
out overpraise,  and  the  present  without  disparagement. 
The  West  seems  to  give  even  to  its  oldest  votaries  a  renew- 
ing youth  which  keeps  them  infused  with  the  spirit  of  the 
progress  until  the  end.  In  their  love  and  loyalty  to  the 
State  oi  their  adoption,  they  sing  as  Tristam  sang  to 
IhoU:  "new  life,  new  love  to  meet  the  newer  day." 


California  Citrus  Pairs. 

We  believe  that  the  citrus  fair  is  a  California  invention. 
There  were  no  doubt  very  fine  displays  of  fruits  from  trees 
of  the  citrus  family  long  before  California  achieved  a  repu- 
tation for  Hesperidian  apples,  but  special  fairs  for  this  line 
of  production,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  which 
have  characterized  them,  originated  in  Southern  Califor- 
nia about  twelve  years  ago. 

The  first  exhibitions  did  not,  of  course,  present  much 
more  than  a  promise  of  the  extent  and  elaboration  which 
have  since  been  attained,  but  no  one  who  participated  in 
them  can  ever  forget  the  spirit  which  marked  them  or  the 
indescribable  interest  which  they  awakened.  They  were 
revelations  not  alone  to  the  sojourner  who  visited  them, 
but  to  those  who  actually  participated  in  the  displays. 
The  growth  of  citrus  fruits  as  an  industry,  inviting  consid- 
erable investment  of  effort  and  capital,  had  but  just  been 
entered  upon.  There  were  such  fruits  produced,  in  re- 
spectable quantities  for  the  period,  in  mission  and  pioneer 
orchards,  but  in  the  oldest  of  those  colonies  which  have 
now  become  rich  and  famous  through  citrus  products,  only 
the  very  few  first-planted  trees  had  begun  bearing  fruit. 
The  majority  of  the  orchard  owners  at  the  fairs  had  as  yet 
not  plucked  a  single  orange  from  a  tree  of  their  own,  and 
had  never  seen  a  collective  display  of  citrus  fruits.  Their 
hopes,  expectations  and  money  were  all  in  the  business, 
but  they  had  never  seen  collections  larger  than  those  of 
the  fruitstands  in  city  markets.  It  is  easy  then  to  imagine 
how  they  were  entranced  by  the  result  of  their  own  efforts 
to  secure  such  displays  as  the  first  citrus  fairs  brought  to 
light.  With  what  pleasure  they  contemplated  what  then 
seemed  vast  expanses  of  gold  and  green  ;  with  what  inter- 
est they  studied  the  varieties  shown,  and  with  what  enthu- 
siasm they  listened  to  recitals  of  production  and  profits. 
The  nuggets  of  '49  found  not  brighter  nor  more  longing 
eyes  than  the  globes  of  thirty  years  later. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  educational  value  of  the  citrus 
fair  was  clearly  recognized  and  was  the  moving  force  in 
the  earliest  exhibitions.  Local  emulation  was  also  a  factor 
then  as  it  has  been  ever  since,  but  the  feeling  was  milder 
and  better  humored  than  it  has  been  on  some  later  occa- 
sions. The  boom  years  at  the  south  and  the  consequent 
intense  local  rivalry  made  it  for  a  time  apparently  impos- 
sible to  hold  general  citrus  fairs,  but  very  fine  local  shows 
inflamed  local  pride  and  entranced  visitors.  The  educa- 
tional features,  though  ever  existing,  were  subjugated  to 
local  glorification  and  property  interests.  Nor  were  these 
characteristics  lessened,  but  were  rather  heightened  by  the 
uprising  of  citrus  exhibitions  in  the  upper  half  of  the 
State.  Under  the  forcing  heat  of  these  contending  inter- 
ests, California  citrus  fairs  became  horticultural  tourna- 
ments, and  were  almost  wholly  given  over  to  means  and 
methods  which  were  thought  best  calculated  to  attract  and 
enchain  the  public  interest.  Horticulture  as  an  art  was 
almost  forgotten;  horticulture  as  a  favorite  of  mammon 
was  bedecked  and  bedizzened  and  decorated  to  catch  all, 
for  devotees,  who  had  gold  in  their  hands.  But,  fortunate- 
ly, there  could  not  be  much  progress  in  pursuit  of  wealth 
in  the  line  of  citrus  production  without  knowledge,  and 
though  the  fairs  were  less  contrived  to  teach,  they  indi- 
rectly increased  the  general  information  on  the  industries 
which  had  to  deal  with  evergreen  fruit  trees,  and  thus  dis- 
charged an  honorable  mission. 

It  was  but  natural,  perhaps,  that  the  feverish  impulse  to 
attract  the  eye  and  grasp  the  purse  should  carry  our  citrus 
fairs  not  alone  into  an  excess  of  decorative  features,  but  into 
a  strained  and  grotesque  style  of  decoration  which  has 
offended  good  taste  and  has  crushed  art  beneath  the  heel 
of  artisanship.  The  most  fearful  and  wonderful  con- 
trivances which  could  be  given  a  shell  of  impaled  fruit  or 
could  be  covered,  by  aid  of  nail  and  glue  and  twine,  with 
anything  which  existed  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  have 
been  allowed  to  replace  natural  and  tasteful  arrange- 
ments of  fruits  and  flowers  and  foliage.  The  admirable 
has  been  sacrificed  to  secure  the  spectacular. 

Fortunately,  there  is  indication  that  this  era  of  the 
citrus  fair  is  near  its  close,  and  that  in  the  future  there 
will  be  a  return  to  the  truer  ideas  which  actuated  those 
who  called  such  exhibitions  into  existence  and  were  de- 
lighted and  educated  by  them.  As  we  have  made  most 
notable  progress  in  citrus  production,  as  we  have  tens  of 
thousands  invested  where  there  were  but  hundreds,  and 
more  varieties  to  discriminate  between  than  there  were 
once  individual  growers  to  exercise  discrimination,  it  is 
imperative  now  that  our  citrus  fairs  should  move  upon  a 
higher  plane  and  should  be  conducted  upon  the  highest 
lines  known  to  those  who  are  experts  in  industrial  exhibi- 
tions. The  booms  are,  we  hope,  all  over;  the  claims  of 
localities,  so  far  as  they  can  be  made  known  by  dissolving 
views,  are  recognized.  What  we  need  now  is  the  closest 
study  of  the  arts  of  production  and  marketing  and  the 
means  and  materials  with  which  these  arts  have  to  deal. 
As  the  fairs  are  now  provided  with  State  money,  there  is 


perhaps  the  greater  reason  why  the  true  and  high  interests 
of  the  commonwealth  in  this  direction  should  be  studied 
by  the  managers  of  citrus  exhibitions.  Let  us  then  see  to 
it  that  in  the  future  the  fairs  shall  determine  which  are 
the  best  fruits,  what  climates,  soils  and  methods  best  pro- 
duce them,  and  in  what  way  they  can  be  best  brought  to 
those  whom  they  are  to  nourish  and  invigorate.  And 
while  all  these  invaluable  considerations  are  pursued,  let 
the  splendid  display  educate  the  people  in  the  recognition 
and  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in  art.  We  are  glad  to 
see  that  the  forecasts  of  this  week's  fair  at  Los  Angeles 
promise  something  in  the  directions  noted. 

There  is  another  and  a  special  reason  why  California 
citrus  fruit  producers  should  learn  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  fairs  of  this  and  next  winter.  The  World's  Fair 
at  Chicago  will  give  the  citrus  interests  of  this  country, 
and  perhaps  of  the  world,  a  more  close  and  careful  scru- 
tiny than  these  interests  have  ever  before  experienced. 
Boom  displays  will  not  win  there.  There  must  be  the 
most  discriminating  selection  of  material  and  the  most 
effective  arrangement  of  it.  All  that  we  can  learn  by  ex- 
perience in  this  direction  will  be  to  our  advantage  in  the 
contests  which  are  coming.  It  is  also  important  that  the 
best  methods  of  judging  citrus  fruits  should  be  practically 
demonstrated.  Valuable  work  has  already  been  done  in 
this  direction  by  Oalifornians,  and  will  be  continued  this 
week  at  Los  Angeles.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  may  be 
representative  Floridians  present  who  can  participate  in 
the  trial  of  the  California  plan.  There  should  certainly 
be,  next  winter,  or  sooner  if  practicable,  an  attempt  made 
to  agree  upon  the  points  which  are  now  at  issue  between 
the  chief  orange-growing  States.  It  is  in  the  adjustment 
of  all  such  matters,  and  in  the  incidental  advance  in 
knowledge,  which  we  can  all  gain  by  participation  in  their 
adjustment,  that  our  citrus  fairs,  properly  conducted,  will 
prove  a  potent  factor  in  our  progress  in  the  art  and  science 
of  horticulture. 


Irrigation  Emulation. — It  seems  from  current  items 
that  there  is  so  much  enterprise  and  so  much  water  in 
Kern  county  that  rival  water-kings  are  striving  for  lan'd 
to  pour  them  upon.  It  is  said  that  Haggin  &  Carr,  who 
own  400,000  acres  of  land  and  claim  the  majority  of  the 
water  in  Kern  county,  have  consented  to  permit  a  branch 
to  be  constructed  from  the  Kern  Island  Canal,  which  will 
irrigate  about  50,000  acres  of  land  next  to  Bakersfield  that 
has  heretofore  been  held  as  a  desert.  They  have  evidently 
been  stimulated  to  this  by  the  energy  of  the  oflicers  of  the 
Kern  River  Canyon  Water  Company  and  the  Doherty  or 
Baldwin  people,  who  are  about  to  construct  their  irrigation 
scheme  that  will  irrigate  the  noted  wood  patch  country 
and  would  cover  both  systems.  Here  they  are  then  fairly 
pouring  water  on  top  of  each  other.  This  ought  to  make 
the  desert  blossom,  surely. 


The  Condition  of  Agriculture. — So  we  are  to  have 
our  agricultural  condition  inquired  into  !  The  U.  S.  Sen- 
ate is  likely  to  authorize  its  Committee  on  Agriculture  to 
make  general  investigation  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  present  condition  of  agriculture  in  the  United  States. 
This  is  an  eminently  respectable  thing  to  do.  The  Eng- 
lish parliament  did  it  a  few  years  ago,  and  if  our  mem- 
ory serves  us  correctly,  the  royal  commission  advised  the 
farmers,  in  view  of  the  vast  imports  of  American  beef,  to 
give  greater  attention  to  the  home  production  of  plum  jam 
and  nosegays,  for  in  those  lines  there  was  a  long-felt  want 
of  supplies.  We  wonder  if  our  Senate  can  make  such  a 
fragrant  and  deliciously  practical  report.    We  shall  see. 


Production  op  Flax. — The  Superintendent  of  the 
Census  has  sent  to  the  press  a  bulletin  on  flax  productions. 
It  shows  the  total  area  of  land  devoted  to  its  cultivation  in 
the  United  States  in  1889  to  have  been  1,318,698  acres; 
production  of  flaxseed,  10,250,410  bushels;  production  of 
fiber,  241,389  pounds;  the  amount  of  flax  straw  sold  or  so 
utilized  as  to  have  a  determined  value  was  207,757  tons, 
and  the  total  value  of  all  flax  products,  $10,436,228.  Al- 
though flaxseed  is  reported  from  31  States,  Minnesota, 
South  Dakota,  Iowa  and  Nebraska  produced  80.06  per 
cent  of  the  total  amount. 


A  Square  Mile  of  Lemons. — One  of  the  big  things  in 
the  air,  with  reference  to  citrus  fruits,  is  the  report  which 
comes  from  San  Diego  that  John  S.  Hill  of  East  St.  Louis 
has  purchased  640  acres  of  land  near  Oceanside  on  the  Es- 
condido  branch  of  the  Santa  Fe  road,  and  proposes  to 
plant  the  largest  lemon  orchard  in  the  United  States. 
Nearly  all  the  640  acres  will  be  planted  to  lemons.  Present 
estimates  show  that  the  planting  of  orange  and  lemon  trees 
this  season  will  be  the  greatest  ever  done  in  San  Diego  Co. 


Labor  Day. — Governor  Markham  has  informed  the 
Committee  of  the  Sacramento  Federation  of  Labor  that  he 
had  decided  to  declare  Labor  Day,  the  first  Monday  in 
September,  a  legal  holiday. 
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The  state  Press. 

San  Beoito  Advance:  "The  recent  Legislature  adjourned 
with  a  notorious  bad  record.  As  a  political  body,  it  was  rotten 
to  the  core.  The  single  redeeming  feature  about  the  "  Legisla 
ture  of  a  thousand  scandals"  was  its  adoption  of  the  Australian 
ballot  system." 

Santa  Kosa  Republican  :  "  Many  of  our  best  timber  lands  are 
the  property  of  the  railroad  companies.  In  their  sale  no  pro 
vision  is  made  for  forest  protection  and  in  consequence  there  is 
a  reckless  destruction  of  timber.  The  title  in  this  property  be 
ing  absolute  when  it  is  conveyed  to  private  parties,  the  State  is 
powerless  in  its  efforts  at  forest  protection." 

Sonoma  Democrat:  "  Now  is  the  time  when  an  organization 
can  be  started  at  the  least  outlay  of  capital.  The  merchant 
producer,  capitalist  and  laborer  all  have  a  common  interest  in 
promoting  it.  The  merchant  spares  no  pains  to  secure  the 
trade  of  the  producer,  upon  whom  he  depends  for  the  profit  of 
his  business,  and  if  he  helps  the  producer  he  certainly  benefits 
himself." 

Gonzales  Tribune:  "  As  long  as  the  land  of  this  State  is 
owned  and  controlled  by  absentee  landlords  and  speculators, 
its  further  development  will  be  uphill  work.  Land  monopoly 
is  the  greatest  evil  the  people  have  to  contend  with,  and  any 
remedy  which  may  be  proposed  as  a  means  of  getting  rid  of  this 
curse  of  California,  should  be  carefully  studied  by  every  good 
citizen,  and,  if  found  to  be  legal  and  just,  should  meet  with 
their  hearty  approval." 

Petaluma  Courier:  "  It  is  easy  enough  to  get  appropriations 
to  build  costly  buildings  in  San  Jose,  Stockton,  Los  Angeles, 
Oakland  and  San  Francisco.  It  is  no  trouble  at  all  to  get  four 
or  five  million  dollars  to  improve  San  Pedro  harbor,  but  it  will 
be  a  long  time  before  we  can  get  a  million  dollars  to  improve 
the  San  Joaquin  river.  And  yet  the  improvement  of  the  San 
Joaquin  river  would  be  a  thousand  times  more  valuable  to  the 
entire  State  than  San  Pedro  harbor." 

Porterville  Enterprise:  "  A  man  may  buy  a  load  of  hay  and 
decamp  without  the  intent  of  paying  for  it;  a  man  may  buy  a 
beef,  eat  it,  and  run  away  without  intent  to  pay  for  it;  a  m 
may  buy  a  suit  of  clothes  and  surreptitiously  remove  with  the 
intent  not  to  pay  therefor,  and  he  cannot  be  prosecuted  under 
any  of  the  provisions  of  the  penal  code.  Then  why  should  we 
flavor  a  hotel  man,  a  lodging-house  keeper  or  a  restauranteur 
more  than  we  do  a  farmer,  a  butcher  or  a  clothier?  The  law  is 
not  equitable  nor  just  on  that  point,  as  it  does  not  treat  all 
alike  and  should  therefore  be  repealed." 


ExperisLce  With  the  Silo. 

Recalling  the  fact  that  Mr.  E.  Meeker  the  well-known  agri- 
cultural writer  of  Puyallup,  "Washington,  two  or  three  years 
ago  made  a  series  of  practical  trials  with  the  silo,  the  editor  of 
the  RuBAL  a  few  days  ago  asked  him  to  give  the  results  of  his 
experience.    In  response  he  writes  from  Puyallup  as  follows: 

When  I  sold  the  dairy  and  moved  from  the  farm,  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  agricultural  writing  left  me  and  my  thoughts 
drifted  into  other  channels. 

I  thoroughly  believe  in  the  silo,  but  some  enthusiastic 
writers  have  extolled  its  virtues  too  high.  Ensilage  has  its 
value  in  accordance  with  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  material 
used.  For  instance,  if  you  use  corn,  sown  thick  and  without 
ears,  the  feed  will  be  inferior  to  that  better  matured,  just  as 
the  same  would  be  without  going  into  the  silo.  For  milk  cows 
in  particular,  the  same  material  in  ensilage  is  better,  and  a 
given  quantity  will  give  better  results  than  the  same  preserved 
in  the  ordinary  way. 

Your  correspondent  is  right  when  he  says  that  corn  ensilage 
is  best  when  tnere  are  ears  on  the  stalks  nearly  matured. 

I  did  not  cut  my  ensilage  as  usually  practicpd,  but  stored  the 
crop  uncut,  just  as  it  came  from  the  field.  We  took  good  care 
to  tramp  down  well  on  the  outer  edge  next  to  the  wall  of  the 
silo.  Corn  was  found  to  be  the  best,  red  clover  next,  then  oats; 
either  of  these  crops  made  good  ensilage. 

I  formerly  looked  upon  ensilage  as  a  food  that  must  need  be 
used  promptly  or  else  lost.  The  east  barn  on  "  riverside  "  was 
burned  and  what  ensilage  was  left  in  the  large  silo  destroyed; 
that  left  over  in  the  smaller  silos  at  the  west  barn  was  not 
finaly  all  fed  out  until  the  second  winter,  or  rather  until 
the  ensilage  was  over  two  years  old.  Some  heifers  were  win- 
tered on  this,  13  in  number,  and  came  out  slick  and  licking 
their  sides  in  the  spring.  The  ensilage  was  still  warm  in  the 
silo,  although,  as  I  said  before,  was  still  over  two  years  old. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  in  a  dry  climate ,  the  pit  silo  can  be  used 
with  success. 


Advice  as  well  as  Criticism. 

Atwater,  Merced  Co. 
To  THB  Editor: — I  notice  an  article  in  your  columns  from 
some  one  in  this  locality  who  writes  over  the  nom  de  plume 
"  Wanderer."  He  severely  condemns  the  manner  in  which 
grape  vines  are  pruned  here,  but  he  fails  to  instruct  us  how  it 
should  be  done.  Now,  there  is  very  little  comfort  in  being  told 
that  we  are  on  the  wrong  road  when  the  right  road  is  not 
shown  us. 

We  have  here  at  our  district  schoolhouse  a  lyceum  which 
meets  every  Saturday  evening.  Debates,  recitations,  dialogues 
and  essays  are  among  the  order  of  exercises.  There  was  an  ar- 
ticle in  one  of  our  county  papers  condemning  the  manner  in 
which  these  meetings  are  conducted  and  signed  "Wanderer," 
doubtless  the  same  Wanderer.  Now,  what  we  wish  to  say  to 
Mr.  Wanderer  is  this:  If  you  know  anything  worth  telling 
about  pruning  vines  or  running  a  lyceurn,  out  with  it !  We 
have  had  satisfactory  results  for  our  manner  of  running  both 
these  institutions,  but  if  yon  know  of  anything  better,  let  us 
have  it.    Either  offer  something  better  or  keep  silent. 

On  the  2zd  inst.  there  was  probably  the  largest  congregation 
ever  known  at  our  schoolhouse.  It  was  the  occasion  of  the 
flag-raising.  It  was  certainly  a  grand  occasion,  and  our  chil- 
dren certainly  have  been  inspired  with  love  and  respect  for  the 
star-spangled  banner  by  the  eloquent  orations  of  Hon.  J.  W. 
Bref;kenridge  and  their  teacher,  Mr.  Rector.  W.  T.  K. 

[The  point  is  a  good  one,  and  our  publication  of  "  Wander- 
er's" musings  was  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  out  from  him 
and  others  a  discuf-sion  which  would  show  whether  ruling 
practice  could  be  improved  or  not  Sometimes  it  takes  just 
snch  a  provocation  to  draw  out  the  facta  Let  them  come. 
Ed.  Pbkm.] 


The  Mission  Fathers. 

North  Temescal,  Feb.  20,  1892. 
To  THE  Editor  : — The  old  Catholic  missionary  oadres,  who  so 
successfully  undertook  to  christianize  the  Indians  of  this  coast, 
were  not  mercenary,  and  yet,  in  the  Rural  of  this  date,  you 
convey  the  impression  that  they  were,  by  stating  in  your 
notice  of  the  "California  Building  at  Chicago,"  "their  (the 
padres)  idea  was  to  convert  the  Indians  and  incidentally  take 
possession  of  their  horses  and  lands." 

Now  this  would  make  the  priests  no  better  than  robbers, 
yea,  even  worse,  for  it  would  be  using  the  sacred  circle  of  Rome 
to  help  them  in  their  iniquity.  But  the  facts  prove  far  the  op- 
posite. They  were  not  mercenary,  as  I  stated  at  the  begin- 
ning. They  were  a  body  of  men,  as  are  all  Catholic  mission- 
aries (and  1  am  charitable  to  believe  all  other  missionaries 
without  regard  to  creed),  who  left  home  and  fatherland  to  com- 
ply with  that  command  of  Christ  saying  "Go  teach  all  na- 
tions." They  went  among  the  Digger  Indians  of  this  State, 
as  they  had  gone  among  the  more  savage  ones  of  the  Southern 
States,  as  well  as  the  Northern  States  and  Canada,  with  no 
other  weapons  than  the  Scriptures  in  one  hand  and  the  cross 
(the  symbol  of  Christianity)  in  the  other.  It  was  with  peace 
on  earth,  good-will  toward  men,"  that  they  wished  to  win  the 
savage  to  a  better,  a  higher  life.  No  matter  whether  it  was  the 
Franciscan  friar,  the  Jesuit  scholar,  or  a  priest  of  any  other 
missionary  order  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  same 
means  were  used,  the  same  gospel  was  preached,  the  same  results 
accomplished — and  all  without  cheating  the  noor  Indian  or 
teaching  him  how  to  drink  firewater,  as  our  Government  agents 
have  too  often  done,  and,  I  may  truly  say,  without  shedding 
one  drop  of  the  Indian's  blood. 

Precious  few,  if  any,  were  the  horses  the  Californian  Indians 
had  when  the  padres  set  foot  at  any  of  the  places  which  they 
chose  to  establish  as  missions.  In  reading  the  history  of  these 
missions,  we  find  that  the  live  stock  of  each  new  mission  was 
brought  from  some  of  the  missions,  those  nearest  to  the  new 
one  being  usually  the  contributors,  and  that  each  one  contrib- 
uted according  to  its  means.  So  from  this  it  can  be  seen  that 
the  horses  belonged  to  the  missions  and  not  to  the  Indians, 
therefore  they  could  not  be  incidentally  taken  away  from  the 
Indians.  Another  thing,  horses  were  not  of  much  account  at 
the  missions.  Cattle  and  sheep  were  the  stock  desired,  and 
these  were  raised  in  great  numbers.  Their  carcasses  could  be 
turned  into  money  by  being  stripped  of  the  wool,  tallow  or 
hides,  while  the  tiorse's  carcass  was  more  ornamental  than 
useful. 

Nor  are  you  right  in  saying  that  the  priests  were  fishing,  so 
to  speak,  to  strip  the  Indians  of  their  lands.  The  missionaries, 
as  I  have  already  stated,  do  not  do  such  things  for  one  reason, 
and  also  for  the  fact  that  the  land  was  claimed  by  the  Spanish 
or  Mexican  Governments,  and  if  the  priests  wanted  the  land 
they  would  get  it  from  the  Government  for  the  asking.  They 
were  not  so  ignorant  nor  criminal  as  to  steal  it  from  the 
natives.  No,  it  was  reserved  for  the  whites — the  Americans, 
as  the  Mexicans  call  them — to  do  the  stealing,  for  we  have  seen 
too  forcibly,  by  the  innumerable  land  litigations  in  our  courts 
in  years  now  past,  how  the  Spanish  or  Mexican  owners  of  the 
land — men  who  were,  in  many  cases,  decendants  of  the  Indians 
were  deprived  of  their  patrimony  by  the  greed  of  the  people 
who  flocked  to  this  coast  shortly  before  or  just  after  the  dis- 
covery of  gold  at  Coloma.  Yes,  the  land  was  unjustly  stolen 
from  many  of  those  old  families,  and  too  many  of  them  have 
since  died  in  the  poor-house  and  lay  in  graves  unhallowed  and 
unwept;  and  they  might  have  died  like  lords  if  thieves  did  not 
rob  them  of  their  lawful  rights. 

No  greed  for  pelf  nor  other  of  this  world's  goods  can  be  laid 
at  the  early  missionaries'  doors.  If  they  worked  to  make  their 
missions  rich  in  wealth,  it  was  for  the  love  they  bore  the  poor  In- 
dians, whom  they  were  as  devoted  to  as  the  Indians  were  devoted 
to  them.  It  is  said  that  "  he  who  makes  two  blades  of  grass 
grow  where  but  one  grew  before  is  a  benefactor  to  the  human 
race,"  and  there  is  no  doubt  of  this.  Then  how  greatly  blessed 
must  have  been  the  missionary  fathers,  who  not  only  chris- 
tianized the  California  Indians,  but  made  them  industrious 
by  teaching  them  to  be  citizens  and  agriculturists.  They 
sowed  and  they  reaped  and  housed  their  crops.  The  vine  and 
the  fig  tree  were  planted  about  the  mission  door;  the  palm  and 
the  olive  were  planted  in  the  genial  soil  of  the  State,  and 
specimens  of  these  trees  set  out  by  the  padres'  hands  can  be 
seen  from  San  Diego  to  Mission  San  Jose,  if  not  also  at  So- 
noma and  Solano,  the  farthest  north  the  missionaries  went. 
These  men  were  the  true  fathers  of  agriculture  and  horti- 
culture in  this  State.  It  was  they  who  gave  us  the  visible 
marks  that  ours  is  a  glorious  State,  and  that  it  was  possible  to 
make  every  inch  of  it  blossom  as  the  rose.  It  is  to  these 
sturdy  missionaries  that  the  agriculturists  of  the  State  owe 
much;  it  is  to  them  thnt  our  agricultural  press  should  sound  its 
praise,  for,  like  the  press,  were  not  they  proclaimers  to  the 
world  of  the  richness  of  our  soil  and  climate,  and  was  not  each 
mission  an  agricultural  college  in  itself— an  experimental  sta- 
tion where  the  cereals  and  fruits  of  the  world  were  tested, 
some  of  their  tests  being  so  successful  that  to-day  we  are  reap- 
'ng  the  benefit  of  their  grand  labors. 

Therefore  Isay,  all  praise  to  the  Californian  World's  Fair 
Commission  for  honoring  'he  padres  by  choosing  a  type  of  their 
work — their  architecture  for  California's  building  at  the  Colum- 
bian Expositifin.  They  were  not  a  lazy  lot  of  monks,  as  car- 
eers and  bigots  have  said.  They  were  wise  men  and  indus- 
trious men,  and  their  work  in  behalf  of  humanity  in  this  State 
will  live  forever,  even  if  their  adobe  buildings  crumble  into 
dust  and  pass  away,  as  will  all  things  made  by  the  hand  of 
man.  W.  A.  Pryal. 

There  was  not  the  slightest  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
writer  in  the  Rural,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Pryal,  to  belittle  the 
work  of  the  body  of  religious  men  who  founded  the  mission  of 
California.  Their  virtues  are  recognized  by  all  who  have  read 
their  history,  and  it  is  well  known  that  they  were  the  real 
pioneers  of  this  country,  finding  it  in  a  state  of  barbarism  and 
establishing  the  first  settlements.  The  Rural  praised  the 
World's  Fair  Commission  for  selecting  the  type  of  building 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  structures  built  by  the  priests 
who  first  civilized  this  section.  The  remark  to  which  Mr. 
Pryal  takes  exception,  viz.,  "  that  the  padres  came  to  convert 
the  Indians  and  incidentally  to  cake  possession  of  their  horses 
and  lands,"  was  made  in  a  jocular  spirit  and  with  no  malicious 
intent.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  padres 
accumulated  a  great  deal  of  property  and  the  missions  became 
wealthy,  so  wealthy  that  the  pioperty  was  finally  taken  away 
from  them  by  the  Government.  All  this  is  a  matter  of  his- 
tory. In  the  preface  to  Mr.  Hittell's  "  Resources  of  California," 
he  says : 

"  The  Franciscans  held  that  the  chief  virtues  of  life 
were  chastity,  celibacy,  poverty  and  abject  humility,  and 
the  chief  duties  were  the  frequent  recitation  of  prayers,  the 
mortification  of  the  flesh,  the  sacrifice  of  the  passions,  and  the 
renunciation  of  all  social  pleasures  and  secular  interests  for  the 
sake  of  beatitude  in  a  future  existence.  Twenty-one  missions 
were  founded,  none  more  than  30  miles  from  the  ocean;  the 


first  most  southern  at  San  Diego,  in  1769,  and  most  northern 
at  Sonoma,  in  1823. 

"The  missions  were  in  their  best  condition  in  1814  (after 
which  they  were  injured  by  the  stoppage  of  pay  and  other  con- 
sequences of  the  Mexican  revolution),  but  they  continued  to 
increase  in  population  and  property  until  1826,  when  thev  had 
24,611  Indian  neophytes,  215,000  head  of  neat  cattle,  135,000 
sheep  and  16,000  horses,  and  harvested  75,000  bushels  of  grain. 

"In  1822  the  independence  of  Mexico  was  formally  proclaimed; 
and  in  1777  the  first  town  was  established  at  San  Jose  by  colo- 
nists from  Sonora.  In  1781  the  pueblo  of  Los  Angeles  was 
founded  by  another  party.  The  rancheros  and  townpeople 
never  agreed  very  well  with  the  Mission  fathers,  who  became 
subordinate  in  influence  to  the  military  and  civil  authorities 
soon  after  the  Mexican  flag  was  hoisted.  The  Indians  ceased 
to  obey  their  teachers,  neglected  their  work,  and  plundered  the 
mission  property.  In  18.35  the  missions  were  secularized,  that 
is,  orders  were  issued  that  part  of  the  herds  and  agricultural 
implements  should  be  distributed  among  the  neophytes  and 
rancheros,  and  the  remainder  should  be  disposed  of  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public  treasury;  but  most  of  the  property  was 
soon  in  the  possession  of  the  chieftains  and  their  friends.  J[n 
1842  only  4500  Indians  remained  at  the  missions,  some  of  which 
had  been  deserted  by  the  friars." 

From  this,  it  will  be  seen  that  considerable  property  had  been 
accumulated  by  the  fathers,  and  that  it  was  taken  from  them. 
The  Indians  had  been  compelled  to  work  at  the  Missions,  very 
naturally,  for  civilization  really  means  work.  It  is  true,  as  Mr. 
Pryal  says,  that  the  Mexicans  were  badly  treated  by  the  Amer- 
icans after  the  Americans  got  possession  of  the  country,  in  the 
matter  of  taking  their  lands;  but  it  seems  the  Mexicans  had 
done  the  same  thing  to  their  predecessors.  Two  wrongs  do  not 
make  a  right,  of  course,  but  it  seems  a  case  of  retributive  justice 
in  the  end. 

As  to  the  remark  about  the  fathers  stripping  the  Indians  of 
their  lands,  it  was  true  the  land  was  claimed  by  the  Spanish 
Government,  but  no  nossession  had  been  taken  until  the  Mis- 
sion fathers  came.  Whether  the  Indians  who  were  born  upon 
it  had  a  better  right  to  the  land,  is  one  of  those  questions  which 
open  up  so  broad  an  argument  that  it  is  useless  to  discuss  it. 
It  is  doubtless  a  fact  that  the  fathers  came  here  to  California  in 
a  spirit  of  religious  fervor  to  christianize  the  Indians,  and  not 
with  a  desire  for  this  world's  goods.  But  it  is  also  a  fact  that 
by  the  labor  of  these  Indian  converts  and  their  own,  great 
wealth  was  created  and  possessed  by  the  fathers.  The  Indians 
themselves  do  not  appear  to  have  gained  any  until  it  was 
finally  distributed  among  them,  by  being  taken  from  the 
fathers,  by  the  Mexican  authorities. 


The  Soar  Orange  as  an  Avenue  Tree. 

No  tree  makes  a  more  beautiful  street  or  avenue  tree  than 
does  the  Florida  sour  orange.  It  is  of  beautiful  shape  naturally, 
and  is  a  strong,  vigorous  grower,  much  more  so  than  any  sweet 
orange.  It  is  very  hardy  and  long-lived,  and  will  retain  its 
vigor  and  beauty  for  from  two  to  four  centuries  ;  and  the  older 
it  gets  the  more  beautiful  it  becomes.  Many  shade  trees  look 
handsome  for  a  few  years,  but  as  they  grow  older  become  an 
eyesore.  Not  so  with  this  elegant  tree.  It  has  a  dark,  rich, 
glossy  green  foilage,  and,  being  an  evergreen,  retains  its  beauty 
the  year  round.  It  bears  a  medium-sized  and  very  handsome 
orange,  which  will  hang  on  the  tree  for  eight  or  ten  months  of 
the  year ;  in  fact,  the  tree  has  oranges  on  it  the  year  round, 
and  although  it  may  look  very  tempting,  not  even  "  Peck's 
Bad  Boy  "  would  ever  try  to  eat  more  than  one  of  them,  as 
they  are  sour,  bitter  and  astringent  all  at  the  same  time.  So 
there  need  be  no  fear  of  the  tree  being  molested  for  i's  fruit. 

What  a  beautiful  appearance  would  our  towns_and  cities  pre- 
sent (especially  to  the  eyes  of  the  Eastern  visitors)  if  our  side- 
walks were  lined  with  these  beautiful  trees,  laden  with  the 
handsome,  golden  fruit !  Were  the  streets  of  Sacramento  thus 
ornamented,  the  tourist  and  capitalist  would  at  once  become 
enchanted  and  decide  to  look  no  further,  but  to  buy  him  a 
home  and  spend  his  days  (and  his  money)  with  us  ;  so  that  the 
trees  would  be  not  only  a  source  of  beauty  and  pleasure,  but  at 
the  same  time  a  source  of  profit.  They  would  add  millions  to 
the  value  of  our  property  and  would  attract  people  of  culture 
and  refinement. 

Now,  when  we  can  get  a  tree  possessing  all  these  qualities  for 
about  the  same  money  that  we  would  pay  for  an  ordinary 
shade  tree,  why  should  we  buy  the  unsightly  deciduous  tree 
that  in  a  few  years  will  become  a  nuisance  and  have  to  be  re- 
moved? There  need  be  no  fear  of  their  not  succeeding  any- 
where in  our  valleys  and  foothills,  as  they  are  perfectly  hardy 
and  have  been  thorougly  tested  in  nearly  all  the  different  kinds 
of  soil  and  climates  that  we  have,  and  have  invariably  proven 
a  success. 

There  are  many  beautiful  specimens  in  Sacramento,  and  we 
should  plant  nothing  else  for  street  trees.  If  we  would  do  this 
we  would  have  the  most  beautiful  city  on  the  coast,  and  would 
double  our  population  and  wealth  in  a  short  time. — Cor.  Record 
Union. 

[We  wonder  why  the  writer  did  not  include  in  his  list  of 
charms  the  fragrance  of  the  blossoms.  They  are  more  fragrant 
even  than  the  sweet  orange.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ob- 
jection to  evergreen  trees  in  shading  streets  and  roadways  in 
the  winter,  should  not  be  overlooked.  On  heavy  soils  in  re- 
gions of  large  rainfall,  a  row  of  such  trees  on  the  south  side  of 
an  east  and  west  street  will  keep  the  roadway  wet  or  muddy 
all  winter.  On  north  and  south  avenues  the  trouble  is  much 
less. — Ed.  Press  ] 

Some  Suppressed  Figures. 

Ventura  Unit. 

When  the  railroad  companies  are  asked  for  a  trifling  reduc- 
tion of  freight  rates  to  enable  their  best  patrons  to  escape  bank- 
ruptcy, they  plead  that  not  the  least  reduction  can  be  made 
without  inflicting  a  loss  upon  themselves.  The  falsehood  of 
the  assertion  is  fully  exposed  by  the  following  statement  of  the 
earnings  of  the  S.  P.  R.  R.  for  1891,  viz.: 

During  the  last  twelve  months  the  gross  earnings  were  $50,- 
440,222,  exceeding  those  of  1890  by  $2,096,751.  The  operating 
expenses  were  $31,163,769  or  $8,666  more  than  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.  This  makes  the  amount  of  net  earnings  $19,285,- 
486  or  $2,088,085  more  than  in  1890. 

Mr.  C.  P.  Huntington  "did  not  wish  these  figures  published," 
but  they  leaked  out  somehow,  and  as  they  correspond  substan- 
tially with  previous  statements  they  are  doubtless  correct. 
Nearly  40  per  cent  of  the  total  income  of  the  8.  P.  R.  R.  is  net 
gain,  and  yet  they  cannot  afford  to  reduce  the  freight  rate  on 
one  product  of  this  county  for  a  period  of  a  few  weeks. 
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The  Orange— From  Seed  to  Fruit. 

[Written  for  the  Orange  Belt  hy  I.  N.  Hoag  of  Redlands.} 
None  but  seed  from  natural  or  seedling  fruit  should  be 
planted.  Such  seed  has  more  meat  and  native  vigor  and 
gives  greater  strength  and  a  better  send  off  to  the  little 
tree.  In  other  words  it  gives  the  trees  a  better  constitu- 
tion. 

LOCATION  AND  SOIL. 

Select  a  sheltered  locality  protected  from  prevailing 
winds  and  cold  frosty  currents  of  air  for  the  seed  bed. 
The  soil  should  be  a  rich  sandy  loam,  of  such  a  consist- 
ency that  it  will  not  bake  or  cake  after  irrigation.  If  any 
manure  be  added  it  should  be  leaf  mold  or  old,  well  rotted 
stable  manure.  But  if  the  soil  is  rich  in  plant  ingredients 
and  does  not  contain  too  much  clay,  better  not  add  any 
manure.  It  is  better  to  sprinkle  the  required  manure  on 
the  surface  of  the  bed  after  the  trees  have  made  some 
growth.  The  soil  should  be  well  pulverized  at  least  12  to 
15  inches  below  the  surface.  Do  not  mix  the  surface  soil 
with  that  deeper  down  in  the  process  of  pulverizing. 
Shovel  the  surface  soil  ofiF  and  replace  it  after  the  lower 
soil  has  been  pulverized  and  leveled.  Plant  the  seed  in 
rows,  two  inches  apart  and  two  inches  apart  in  the  rows. 
Cover  them  one  inch  deep  with  sifted  surface  soil,  and  then 
add  about  an  inch  of  fine  sand  or  road  dust,  also  sifted.  The 
bed  should  not  be  over  six  feet  wide.  Enclose  it  with  boards 
18  or  20  inches  high,  or  with  cloth  in  place  of  boards.  If 
cloth  is  used  it  should  be  strong  and  well  tacked  to  a  good 
frame.  Cover  with  heavy  cheese  cloth,  so  arranged  as  to 
roll  off  handily.  Your  bed  is  now  complete  and  the  exact- 
ing care  of  your  infant  trees  begins.  Sprinkle  the  bed  daily, 
just  so  much  as  will  keep  the  soil  well  moist  all  through. 
Keep  the  cover  close  to  retain  a  warm  moist  atmosphere  on 
the  bed.  In  about  three  or  four  weeks  your  little  trees  will 
begin  to  make  their  appearance,  one  by  one.  The  stronger 
seeds  come  first  and  keep  ahead. 

The  little  trees  should  have  a  dark  green  color  from  the 
first.  If  they  have  a  yellow  sickly  look,  something  is 
wrong.  Too  much  water  will  give  them  this  appearance.  If 
they  keep  good  color  and  grow  rapidly  all  is  right.  It  you 
want  to  hasten  their  growth  add  about  one-fourth  as  much 
nitrate  of  soda,  or  well  rotted  and  pulverized  barnyard 
manure,  as  you  think  they  can  bear  and  watch  the  result 
carefully.  Rake  the  surface  of  the  bed  about  once  a  week, 
keeping  the  soil  soft  and  pliable.  As  the  cold  weather 
appears  in  the  fall,  have  the  bed  uncovered  during 
part  of  each  day,  to  accustom  the  trees  to  out- 
door life  and  prepare  them  for  winter.  As  cold  weather 
approaches,  keep  the  beds  tightly  covered  nights  and  cold 
days,  and  open,  warm,  sunshiny  days  and  the  trees  will  grow 
all  winter. 

THE  NURSERY. 

The  nursery  should  also  be  located  in  a  sheltered  place, 
both  from  winds  and  cold  frosty  currents  of  air. 

The  soil  should  be  a  rich  sandy  loam.  A  fair  quantity 
of  old  barnyard  or  sheep  manure  plowed  under,  the  year 
before  planting,  will  improve  it.  Plow  deep  and  pulverize 
well,  but  let  the  last  plowing  turn  the  old  surface  soil  on 
top.  Transplant  the  trees  in  March  or  early  in  April. 
Set  them  in  rows,  four  feet  apart,  and  a  foot  apart  in  the 
rows.  Make  the  holes  with  a  large  iron  dibble  and  press 
the  soil  tightly  around  the  root  with  the  same  tool.  Con- 
duct water  along  the  rows  in  shallow  trenches  as  the  trees 
are  planted.  Let  the  trenches  be  on  each  side  the  rows, 
so  that  the  water  will  settle  the  soil  about  the  roots,  but 
not  touch  the  stems  of  the  little  trees  or  cover  the  surface 
in  the  rows.  After  this,  water  should  be  applied  only  by 
running  through  deep  furrows  made  midway  between  the 
rows  by  a  shovel  plow.  At  each  irrigation  a  small  stream 
should  be  tept  in  these  furrows  till  the  whole  soil  is 
thoroughly  saturated.  By  this  method  the  moisture  reaches 
the  roots  from  below  and  the  surface  soil,  around  the  stems 
and  between  the  trees,  remains  comparatively  dry  and  hence 
will  not  bake  or  crust.  After  each  irrigation  cultivate  deep 
and  well,  and  hoe  around  the  trees,  and  about  a  week 
later  follow  with  a  drag  or  smoothing  cultivator,  keeping 
the  surface  well  pulverized  as  a  mulch  to  prevent  evapora- 
tion. This  mode  of  irrigation  and  cultivation  sends  the 
roots  deep  down  and  secures  a  strong  vigorous  growth 
from  the  beginning — a  habit  which  the  tree  will  keep  up 
through  life  and  add  greatly  to  its  hardiness  and  value  as 
a  fruit  producer. 

Mere  surface  irrigation  close  to  the  stem  of  the  tree  and 
shallow  cultivation  induces  the  starting  of  mere  surface 
roots,  which  are  in  turn  destroyed  by  the  cultivator  and 
hoe,  and  the  tree  forms  a  scrubby  habit  which  it  will 
keep  up  in  the  orchard,  without  great  care  and  labor  is 
bestowed  and  time  lost  in  trying  to  overcome  it. 

PRUNING. 

As  soon  as  the  roots  have  gained  a  strong  hold  of  the 
soil  and  the  stems  are  throwing  out  new  branches  and  new 
shoots  are  coming  up  from  the  roots,  the  process  of  prun- 
ing should  commence.  The  design  of  this  pruning  should 
be  to  concentrate  all  the  vigor  and  growth  of  the  tree  into 
one  stem  or  body  and  that  nothing  shall  go  to  waste,  and 
that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  getting  ready  for  the  bud. 

By  degrees  cut  off  all  limbs  or  branches  lower  than 
about  three  inches  from  the  ground  and  keep  down  all  ex- 
tra suckers  starting  up  from  the  roots.  Rub  off  all  new 
shoots  below  this  point  as  soon  as  they  make  their  appear- 
ance. 

By  judiciously  following  up  the  above  methods  you  will 
have  your  trees  by  fall  large  enough  to  bud,  and  the  bodies 
will  be  smooth  and  ready  for  the  operator. 

BUDDING. 

There  are  differences  of  opinion  as  to  whether  spring  or 
fall  budding  is  best.  Either  is  good  enough  if  successful. 
My  own  practice  has  been  to  bud  two-year-old  stock  in  the 
spring,  and  my  practice  has  been  followed  by  very  satis- 
factory success.     Those  who  follow  a  different  mode  of  ir- 


rigation and  cultivation  and  allow  the  tree  to  form  shrub 
habits  the  first  year  in  the  nursery,  generally  bud  in  the 
fall  after  the  trees  were  two  years  old  in  the  spring.  Trees 
thus  treated  are  ready  for  transplanting  from  nursery  to 
orchard  when  they  are  four  years  old  from  the  seed,  while 
mine  are  ready  at  three  years  from  the  seed  and  have  the 
advantage  of  a  year  in  the  orchard — their  life  home,  where 
they  are  to  produce  a  revenue,  or  do  business  for  their 
owner.  I  believe  it  is  the  general  opinion  of  experienced 
nurseryman  and  practical  fruit  growers,  that  the  younger 
younger  a  tree  reaches  its  permanent  home  in  the  orchard 
the  better.  This  is  certainly  the  theory  and  the  practice  as 
to  all  deciduous  fruit  trees  and  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  why  should  a  different  rule  be  adopted  with 
citrus  trees? 

AFTER  BUDDING. 
Whether  budded  in  the  fall  or  spring,  and  the  buds  are 
set  and  showing  unmistakable  evidence  of  growth,  the 
natural  top  of  the  tree  must  be  cut  off  so  as  to  throw  the 
vigor  and  sap  of  the  roots  into  the  bud.  The  practice  is  to 
cut  all  the  top  off  about  four  inches  above  the  bud.  After 
this,  keep  all  suckers  and  sprouts  appearing  below  or  above 
the  bud  closely  rubbed  off  before  they  have  attained  any 
size  or  strength.  If  more  than  one  shoot  starts  out  from 
the  bud,  rub  off  all  but  the  stronger.  Keep  this  clear  of 
all  side  shoots  or  limbs,  thus  giving  this  single  stem  all  the 
force  and  vigor  of  the  roots.  Irrigate  and  cultivate  the 
same  as  the  preceding  season.  When  the  buds  are  five  or 
six  inches  long,  tie  them  loosely  to  the  stub  to  keep  them 
from  injury  from  wind,  and  to  secure  an  upright  and 
straight  shank  for  the  future  tree.  After  the  second  time 
of  irrigating,  subsequent  to  budding,  stake  the  trees  by 
driving  six-foot  stakes  close  to  the  north  side  of  the  tree 
next  the  bud,  two  feet  into  the  ground.  Keep  the  growing 
bud  tied  to  this  stake  with  common  cotton  wrapping  twine 
till  it  reaches  the  top,  or  nearly  so.  At  this  point,  with 
the  thumb  and  finger,  pinch  off  the  tender  point.  The  tree 
will  then  begin  to  throw  out  side  branches.  As  these  start 
out  they  should  be  watched  with  care  and  when  more  than 
one  start  from  the  same  point,  all  but  the  most  vigorous 
grower  should  be  pinched  off.  This  secures  a  strong  and 
upright  growth  to  the  remaining  branch  and  makes  an  up- 
right head  for  the  tree,  which  will  add  much  to  its  value 
when  set  in  the  orchard,  as  it  will  maintain  this  upright 
habit,  instead  of  taking  the  form  of  a  weeping  willow. 
These  drooping  branches  on  young  orchard  trees  do  no 
credit  to  the  intelligence  or  practice  of  nurserymen,  and 
add  greatly  to  the  labor  and  expense  of  the  owner,  besides 
retarding  the  proper  growth  of  the  tree  and  putting  off  the 
time  of  its  usefulness  or  profitable  bearing. 

TRANSPLANTING   TO   THE  ORCHARD. 

The  matter  of  planting  in  orchard,  will  be  deferred  till 
the  disputed  question  as  to  taking  the  trees  from  the  nur- 
sery is  examined.  It  has  been  the  almost  universal  prac- 
tice in  this  section  to  "  ball "  the  trees.  That  is,  in  remov- 
ing the  soil  from  the  tree  preparatory  to  lifting  the  same — 
to  hew  out  of  the  dry  and  baked  soil,  a  block  or  ball  im- 
mediately about  the  crown.  Then  let  this  stand,  dry  and 
harden  to  prevent  cracking  or  breaking  while  handling. 
The  size  of  this  ball  varies  from  six  to  ten  inches  in  di- 
ameter, and  from  one  foot  to  15  inches  in  length.  When 
sufficiently  baked  or  dried,  the  tap  root  is  cut  and  the  tree 
and  ball  are  removed  and  placed  in  a  hole  prepared  for  the 
same  in  the  orchard,  generally  with  the  full  top.  With 
this  mode  of  handling,  the  great  pains  and  work  to  dig  a 
large  hole  and  pulverize  the  surface  soil  to  refill  the  hole 
about  the  roots  is,  in  a  great  measure,  dispensed  with,  and 
the  labor  of  planting  greatly  reduced.  But  let  us  examine 
the  process  for  a  moment  and  see  if  the  good  of  the  tree  is 
not  at  the  same  time  largely  sacrificed.  First  let  it  be 
stated  that  if  the  "ball"  were  made  large  enough  to  pre- 
serve intact  the  roots  of  the  tree,  including  the  tap  root, 
then  this  would  be  an  excellent  practice,  but  a  very  expen- 
sive and  inconvenient  one.  By  reverting  to  the  surface 
mode  of  irrigation  and  cultivation  as  noted  above,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  growth  of  the  roots,  especially  strong, 
deep-growing  roots  are  not  encouraged.  Now,  by  this 
process  of  "balling"  all  these  roots  are  cut  back,  the  side 
roots  to  from  three  to  four  inches,  and  the  tap  root  to  a 
foot  or  15  inches  in  length  and  the  stubs  subjected  to  a 
process  of  kiln-drying  preparatory  to  removal  to  the  or- 
chard. 

Then  all  rules  of  setting  trees  are  violated  because  you 
have  a  "  ball "  to  deal  with  instead  of  roots,  which  need 
careful  handling  and  covering.  It  is  no  justification  of  this 
mode  of  handling  that  few  trees  die,  and  that  in  time  the 
orchards  bear  fruit.  The  weak  and  drooping  branches  and 
the  two  or  three  years  of  nursing  necessary  to  give  the 
trees  strength  to  hold  up  their  branches,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  fruit  they  may  be  allowed  to  bear,  are  damaging  wit- 
nesses against  the  whole  practice. 

PUDDLING. 

If  you  have  any  number  of  trees  to  transplant,  dig  a 
trench  on  one  side  the  row  of  trees,  say  eight  inches  from 
the  same,  and  two  feet  or  more  deep,  as  you  find  the  length 
of  the  tap  roots.  On  the  other  side  of  the  row  dig  another 
trench  not  so  deep.  Fill  both  these  trenches  with  water, 
keeping  both  full  till  the  soil  about  the  roots  has  become 
perfectly  saturated,  so  it  can  hold  no  more.  Then  turn  off 
the  supplying  water  till  that  in  the  trenches  has  settled  to 
leave  them  about  half  full.  Now  place  a  spade  or  shovel 
down  into  the  soil  at  the  bottom  of  the  shallow  trench  and 
pry  the  tree  and  accompanying  soil  over  into  the  deep 
trench.  The  process,  properly  executed,  places  the  tree, 
with  all  its  roots,  uninjured  at  yOur  disposal  to  lift  out. 

When  lifted  out,  the  roots  come  up  completely  covered 
with  mud,  and  thus  wholly  protected  from  the  sun  and  air. 
In  this  condition  transport  them  to  the  orchard,  where 
large  holes  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  same 
depth,  have  been  provided  with  heaps  of  surface  soil  gath- 
ered from  the  adjoining  surface  ready  to  fill  in.  Let  one 
man  hold  the  tree  in  place  by  the  guide  stakes  and  board 
and  another  manipulate  the  roots,  keeping  them  in  abou 
the  same  positions  they  occupied  before  lifting,  while  a  third 
carefully  places  the  pulverized  surface  soil  about  them. 


Allowing  for  settling,  the  tree  should  be  planted  about  the 
same  depth  as  before.  The  hole  should  be  filled  nearly 
full  and  the  supporting  stake  put  in  place  to  hold  the  tree 
in  position  before  the  water  should  be  turned  on  to  settle 
the  soil.  When  well  settled,  fill  the  hole  up  to  a  level, 
adjusting  to  a  perpendicular,  and  the  job  is  completed  in  a 
rational  manner,  and  the  tree  hardly  knows  it  has  been 
transplanted. 

THE  ORCHARD. 

The  work  of  the  nurseryman  has  now  been  completed, 
and  that  of  the  orchardist  is  to  begin.  Under  this  rational 
system  of  growing,  pruning  and  transplanting,  scarcely  a 
leaf  will  wilt  or  a  branch  droop,  but  the  orchardist  has 
plenty  of  careful  and  exacting  work  to  perform  before  he 
can  expect  returns  from  his  investment  and  undertaking. 

The  first  thing  for  him  to  do  is  to  examine  each  tree 
carefully  and  become  acquainted  with  it  in  the  whole  detail 
of  its  condition  and  needs.  Cut  off  every  redundant 
branch  or  limb  and  cut  back  those  that  are  too  long  and 
heavy  for  their  size  and  strength,  and  all  that  are  grow- 
ing across  other  necessary  branches.  Let  all  this  be 
done  with  a  general  idea  of  a  future  upright  and  sym- 
metrical form  of  the  tree.  As  each  new  growth  begins 
during  the  season,  examine  each  tree  carefully,  and  where- 
ever  more  than  one  sprout  is  starting  from  the  same  point, 
pinch  off  all  but  the  most  vigorous  one,  and  do  the  same 
with  all  that,  in  your  judgment,  will  weaken  or  retard  the 
growth  of  those  branches  you  have  selected  to  make  up  a 
good  healthy  head. 

No  unnecessary  delay  must  occur  between  the  time  of 
of  planting  and  the  first  regular  irrigation,  as  a  good  sup- 
ply of  water  at  this  juncture  will  greatly  assist  the  roots  in 
getting  themselves  adjusted  to  their  new  location  and  sur- 
roundings. This  irrigation,  and  all  in  the  future,  should  be 
through  deep  furrows  midway  between  the  rows  of  trees — 
the  water  not  being  allowed  to  cover  the  soil  at  the  base  of 
the  tree.  Each  irrigation  should  be  thorough,  so  as  to 
soak  the  soil  deep  down,  and  should  be  followed  by  thor- 
ough cultivation,  and  this  by  a  surface  stirring  of  the  soil 
by  a  smoothing  cultivator  at  intervals  of  a  week  or  ten 
days  between  each  irrigation.  In  the  fall  of  each  year,  in 
the  orchard,  a  fair  top  dressing  of  stable  manure,  to  pre- 
serve the  proper  mechanical  condition  of  the  soil  and  to 
strengthen  the  growth  of  the  tree  the  following  season,  will 
be  a  good  investment. 

In  the  spring  of  each  year  the  same  examination  of  trees 
and  lopping  off  redundant  branches  and  suckers  should  be 
followed  up  as  directed  for  the  fi.rst  season,  and  so  at  the 
beginning  of  each  new  growth  during  the  summ«r.  Allow 
no  accumulation  of  branches  from  the  same  point  at  any 
time,  and  you  will  be  troubled  but  very  little  with  drooping 
branches,  and  you  will  have  an  upright  tree,  capable  of 
holding  up  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit.  If  the  trees  bloom  and 
set  some  fruit  the  first  year  in  the  orchard,  let  them  ma- 
ture it,  and  thus  allow  them  to  form  habits  of  usefulness 
and  thrift  while  young.  The  third  year,  under  this  treat- 
ment, you  may  expect  a  crop  of  fruit  to  pay  at  least  the 
expenses  of  the  year's  cultivation,  and  the  fourth  year  a 
good  average  crop,  and  from  this  on  a  pleasurable  and 
paying  business. 


Pruning  Year-Old  Prune  Trees. 

About  this  time  in  the  year,  or  a  little  later,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  prune  our  young  prune  trees.  Personally,  I 
advocate  cutting  to  an  inside  bud,  generally.  This  will 
make  the  tree  more  compact  and  will  make  the  connection 
from  the  bud,  so  left  on  the  limb  cut  off,  with  the  leverage 
in  the  right  way  so  that  when  the  tree  is  grown  up  and 
bears  its  large  load  of  fruit,  as  our  prune  trees  of  this 
Visalia  district  are  apt  to  do,  it  can  hold  its  weight  of  fruit 
without  breaking.  In  some  instances  limbs  will  have  a 
tendency  to  grow  out  of  a  regular  and  uniform  shape,  and 
perhaps,  in  cases  of  that  kind,  it  will  be  advisable  to  cut  to 
an  outside  bud.  I  have  found,  however,  the  best  plan  to 
adopt  with  a  limb  that  in  your  judgment  requires  spread- 
ing, is  to  cut  a  short  brace  from  off  the  thick  end  of  the 
branch  you  have  just  pruned  off  and  insert  that  brace 
against  the  limb  you  want  pushed  out  and  a  stouter  one  on 
the  tree,  and  thus  you  can  make  that  particular  limb  spread 
itself,  in  regard  to  the  actual  cutting  off  of  the  limbs,  of 
how  much  or  how  little  ought  to  be  done,  as  every  tree 
grows  somewhat  different,  you  should  use  your  judgment 
and  think  for  yourself  what  to  do  with  each  and  every  one 
of  your  trees.  As  a  general  thing,  it  is  advisable  to  cut 
last  year's  growth  back  to  12  to  18  inches  from  the  fork  of 
your  tree.  If  your  trees  grow  shapely  the  second  year,  I  do 
not  advise  any  more  pruning  of  this  variety  of  fruit  tree. 
Of  course,  if  some  of  the  trees  are  not  in  shape,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  shape  them,  but  only  that,  and  no  more  cut- 
ting than  is  positively  necessary.— C.  J.  Berry  in  Tulare 
Times.   

Spice  ot  Life. 

— His  honor  (to  vagrant):  What  is  your  business? 
Vagrant:  Looking  for  a  job. 

— "  Baby  growing  right  along  ?"  "  O  yes;  I  think  he  will 
catch  up  with  his  voice  in  a  year  or  so." 

— Mrs.  Bunting:  I  wonder  how  that  poor  man  feels  who 
lost  both  his  hands  to-day  ?  Bunting:  I  don't  suppose  he 
can  feel  at  all. 

— A  crusty  old  bachelor,  not  liking  the  way  his  land- 
lady's daughter  had  of  appropriating  his  hair  oil,  filled  his 
bottle  with  liquid  glue  the  day  before  the  ball  to  which  the 
girl  was  invited.    She  stayed  at  home. 

— "  I  never  withhold  anything  from  my  wife.  I  tell  her 
every  night  all  that  I  have  done  during  the  day."  "  And 
do  you  tell  her  every  day  what  you  have  done  during  the 
night  ? "    "  Well,  that's  different." 

— Photographer:  But  why  do  you  wish  to  be  taken  with 
your  watch  in  one  hand  and  your  pocket-book  in  the 
other?  Mr.  Bascom:  I'm  a-goin'  to  send  this  picter  to  my 
wife,  young  man.  When  I  left  home,  she  said  she'd  bet 
I'd  be  buncoed  out  o'  everythin'  I  had  before  I'd  be'n  in 
the  city  two  hours. 


Feb.  2:,  1892, 
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WHO  WILL  BE  NEXT  PRESIDENT? 

Neely's  Great  Historical  Chart 

Political  and  United  States  Map. 


Better  than  an  Encyclopedia. 


A  Double  Wall  Map,  5  eet  6  Inches  by  3  feet  10  inches,  mounted  on  rollers  top  and  bottom,  ready  to  hang. 

A  Pant)rama  of  American  History.  Printed  in  Eleven  Beautiful  Colors, 

URGEST,  LATEST  AND  BEST,  WORTH  $10.00.  GIVEN  FREE. 


IT 


Dow  many  Presidents  we  have  had  and  Politics  of  each.  What  party  George  Washington  represented.  What  Presidents  died  while  in  ofSce.  How  many  Presi- 
dentH  served  two  terms.  Which  candidate  received  the  largest"  number  of  votes  and  was  defeated.  When  each  political  party  was  organized.  How  many 
Congresses  have  convened  and  the  Political  CJomplexion  of  each.  The  number  of  States  in  the  United  States  and  the  one  having  ttie  most  miles  of  railroads.  How 
many  Political  Parties  have  existed  in  the  United  States. 


A  Complete  History  of  our  Government  by  Administrations,  Political  Parties,  and  Congresses  from  Washington  to  Harrison. 

On  one  side  tl^.e  latest  U.  S.  Map,  showing  all  States,  Counties,  Railroads  and  Towns  (price  alone,  $5.00)  and  on  the  other  side: 


A  diagram  showing'  all  the  Political  Parties,  11x66.  A  diagram  showing  all  the 
Presidents  and  Cabinets,  5^66.  A  diagram  showing'  Political  Complexion  of  each 
Congress.  A  diagram  shov/ing'  Creeds  of  the  World,  13xlO.  A  diagram  showing 
Standing  Armies  of  each  Nation,  13xlO.  A  diagram  showing  Naval  Tonnage  of 
each  Nation,  13x10.    A  Complete  Map  of  the  World,  13x20.    A  JUap  of  Central 


America,  10xl3.  A  Map  of  Alaska,  10xl3.  A  Map  of  South  Africa,  10x13.  A  Map 
of  Upper  Nubia  and  Habesh  or  Abyssinia,  10xl3.  A  Map  of  Persia,  Afghanistan 
and  Bcloochistan,  10x13.  A  Complete  Map  of  Solar  System,  best  ever  made,  10xl3. 
The  Names  of  all  Cabinet  Of&cers,  with  length  of  term.  Pict-ares  of  all  the  Presi- 
dents, from  Washington  to  Harrison, 


ILLUSTRATION  OF: MAP  PACKED  READY  FOR  SHIPMENT 


BENSON  .1.  LOSSING,  LL.  D.,  Historian:  "Like  a  concave  mirror,  it  reflects  to  a  single  focus 
an  epitome  of  the  essential  elements  of  our  national  history,  showing  clearly  at  a  glance  the  progress 
of  the  nation  from  its  infancy  to  its  present  period  of  maturity." 

fROF.  O.  F.  WlTTEIt,  JK. :  "  It  is  concise,  complete,  and  in  the  study  of  political  history 
indispensable.  ' 

HON.  .J.  <;.  BRANNER:  "It  can  not  fail  to  be  of  great  utility  to  the  people  without  regard  to 
party  or  occupation." 

HI:PT.  a.  R.  HHAWHAN  :    ■•  I  think  it  very  fine  indeed." 
SUPT.  A.  i".  CLARK'    "  Grandest  BuccesB  ever  issued." 


"  Received  sample ;  sold  8  maps  the  first  hour." 

"  Magnificent  map;  my  boy  sold  12  the  first  day." 
"I  sell  9  each  day." 

"Have?  agents  at  work  selling 60  a  day." 

"  Called  on  .30  houses,  sold  29  maps." 

"  Made  16  calls,  sold  21  maps." 

"I  sell  at  every  office,  without  eXo-eption." 

"  Received  the  10  maps,  sola  "  before  supper." 

"Sold  17  yesterday,  will  send  order  Saturday." 


The  ZiAHOEST  AND  ZiATEST  XT.  S.  MAP,  printed  In  colors,  covers  the  entire  back  and  Is  the  best  published.    It  alone  sei.s  f'^r  $5.00.   The  complete  Reversible  Map  (printed  on  both  sides)  i» 

3 feet  10  inchei,  by  ;>  ffc'-t  (i  inches,  mounted  on  rollers  top  and  bottom,  with  tape  on  sides.   These  two  maps  sell  separately  for  $10.00 


This  Magnificent  Map  will  be  sent  (mounted  on  rollers,  postage  prepaid)  to  subscribers  to  the  Rural  Press  for 
$i.oo  in  addition  to  the  regular  subscription  price  of  the  paper.  The  Map  will  not  be  sold  to  any  person  not  a  subscriber  nor  to 
any  subscriber  who  does  not  .stand  ci-edited  upon  our  books  with  an  advance  payment.  The  premium  is  the  best  ever  oH-  :  ' 
in  California.    Address  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO.,  220  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 
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THE  SOUTHERN  "BELT" 


Nearly  One  Million  Trees  Now 
in  Bearing. 


TWO  MILLION  NEW  TREES 
PLANTED. 


ANNUAL  PRODUCT  WORTH  OVER  THREE 
MILLION  DOLLARS. 


Review  of  the  Orange  Industry  In  the 
Southern  Counties.— The  Colton  Fair. 
The  Great  Los  Angeles  Fair  This 
Week,  Etc.,  Etc. 


It  is  more  than  a  hundred  years  since  the 
Mission  Fathers  planted  the  first  orange 
trees  in  California.  These  trees,  planted 
near  the  old  Mission  at  San  Gabriel,  were 
considerably  more  than  half  a  century  old 
before  any  considerable  interest  was  taken 
in  the  project  of  raising  oranges  for  profit  in 
California. 

About  50  years  ago,  the  celebrated  Wolf- 
skill  and  D.  B.  Wilson  orchards  were 
planted — the  one  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles 
and  the  other  in  the  San  Gabriel  valley. 

These  orchards  demonstrated  the  fact  that 
orange-growing  could  be  made  an  exceed- 
ingly profitable  industry  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, it  having  been  shown  that  these  two 
orchards,  at  maturity,  paid  a  net  profit  of 
from  $1000  to  $1200  per  acre.  Following 
this  favorable  showing,  within  a  few  years 
there  had  been  planted  within  the  city  limits 
of  Los  Angeles  (embracing  an  area  six  miles 
square)  many  acres  of  the  trees  destined 
subsequently  to  play  so  important  a  part  in 
the  commerce  of  Southern  California. 

The  second  notable  step  in  advance  in  this 
new  industry  was  taken  at  Riverside,  at 
which  point,  20  years  ago,  a  number  of  col- 
onists embarked  in  the  business  of  raising 
oranges — with  what  ultimate  success  the 
world  well  knows — and  soon  thereafter  the 
Indiana  colony  engaged  in  the  same  enter 
prise  at  Pasadena.  About  the  same  time, 
groves  were  planted  at  Orange,  Santa  Ana, 
Tustin,  and  Anaheim,  as  well  as  at  points  in 
Santa  Barbara  and  Ventura  and  San  Diego 
counties,  on  a  less  pretentious  scale. 

The  greatest  area  set  to  orchard  is  in  Los 
Angeles,  San  Bernardino  and  Orange  coun 
ties.  The  number  of  bearing  trees  at  the 
present  time  being,  respectively,  475,000 
390,000  and  90,000 — in  round  numbers,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  these  counties  have 
planted  and  not  yet  in  bearing  500,000, 
1,800,000  and  50,000,  respectively,  of  young 
trees. 

The  San  Gabriel  valley,  in  Los  Angeles 
county,  will  always  be  noted  for  its  choice 
citrus  fruits,  including,  as  it  does,  the  many 
favorable  localities  for  the  industry  com 
mencing  at  the  key  of  the  valley,  Pasadena 
and  embracing  Alhambra,  Sierra  Madre, 
Arcadia,  Monrovia,  Duarte  and  Azusa 
There  are  also  the  famous  Verdugo  and  San 
Fernando  valleys,  which  contain  some  of  the 
best-paying  orchards  in  the  county. 

There  is  a  well-grounded  theory  among 
many  citrus  fruit  growers  that  the  interior 
valleys  are  better  adapted  to  the  successful 
raising  of  this  fruit  than  are  the  localities 
along  the  sea  coast.  A  few  writers  have 
lately  combatted  this  theory,  declaring  that 
the  coast  will  eventually  rival  interior  local 
ities  in  the  quality  of  fruit  produced.  While 
the  consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  favor  the 
interior  for  oranges,  it  is  asserted  by  high 
authority  that  the  same  rule  will  not  apply 
to  lemons,  which  have  been  known  to  thrive 
to  perfection  in  several  different  localities  on 
our  coast,  as  is  well  known  of  the  same  trees 
in  Europe. 

Only  a  few  years  ago,  as  every  one  knows, 
the  citrus  fruit  industry  of  Southern  Califor 
nia  seemed  in  danger  of  complete  destruc 
tion  through   insect   pests.    Through  the 
agency  of  predaceous  insects,  native  and 
imported  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
backed  by  the  nerve,  brains  and  energy  of 
the  orchardists,  this  alarm  has  been  allayed 
until  to-day  no  apprehension  is  felt  upon 
this  score. 

With  the  enormous  increase  in  orchard 
area  constantly  being  made,  the  question 
naturally  arises,  "  Will  there  not,  ere  long, 


be  an  overproduction  of  oranges?"  In  an- 
swer to  this  query,  put  by  the  writer  to  one 
of  the  most  prominent  orchardists  and  a 
leading  authority  upon  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  citrus  fruits,  he  replied  :  "  I  do  not 
think  we  shall  ever  see  an  overproduction 
which  will  affect  the  price  of  oranges.  There 
may  be  an  overproduction  in  quantity,  but 
t  will  cut  no  figure  in  fixing  the  prices  of 
good  fruit.  There  are,  and  always  will  be, 
a  great  many  men  raising  oranges  who  do 
not  give  the  proper  attention  to  details,  nor 
show  the  matter  the  intelligent  care  which 
any  business  should  have  in  order  to  insure 
its  success.  The  natural  consequence  is 
that  their  product  is  of  a  quality  which  does 
not  come  in  competition  with  salable  fruit. 
This  attention  to  detail  commences  with  the 
planting  of  the  orchard,  and  continues,  step 
by  step,  to  the  final  marketing  of  a  choice, 
salable  fruit.  The  whole  secret  of  citrus 
fruit  culture  lies  in  this  matter,  and  you 
cannot  emphasize  it  too  greatly.  But  no 
matter  how  you  emphasize  it,  there  will 
always  be  a  great  many  growers  who  will 
fail  to  heed  the  warning — always  too  large  a 
proportion  of  orchardists  who  do  not  get 
satisfactory  results  from  their  investment  of 
money,  time  and  labor  simply  because  they 
do  not  give  their  business  the  care  which  it 
reasonably  demands. 

"  Another  argument  against  the  idea  of 
overproduction — such  as  increased  demand 
and  new  markets — has  been  sufficiently  dis- 
cnssed  and  will  not  be  entered  into  here.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  the  production  of  choice 
oranges,  properly  marketed,  will  never  be 
overdone  in  California." 

The  question  of  satisfactory  marketing  is 
one  which  our  intelligent  orchardists  are 
now  grappling  with,  and,  like  any  other 
matter  which  they  undertake,  there  is  every 
hope  that  they  will  ere  long  bring  about  a 
more  satisfactory  condition  of  aflFairs  than 
obtains  at  present. 

During  the  season  of  1890-91  Southern 
California  shipped  to  market,  in  round  num- 
bers, about  4500  carloads  of  oranges  and 
lemons,  valued  at  about  $3,000  000  on  board 
cars  at  points  of  shipment.  The  shipments 
of  1891-92  would  have  exceeded  those  of 
the  previous  season  had  not  the  severe  wind, 
early  in  last  December,  created  such  havoc 
along  the  foothills  in  Los  Angeles  county, 
followed  by  Jack  Frost's  Christmas  raid  in 
San  Bernardino  county. 

As  it  is,  the  shipments  will  be  very  much 
curtailed  and  the  prices  received  on  ordinary 
fruit  will  be  materially  less  than  usual,  while 
for  choice  oranges,  known  to  be  entirely  free 
from  frost,  fancy  prices  will  be  received. 

As  an  illustration:  L.  C.  Waite  has  a  40 
acre  orange  orchard,  located  in  what  is 
known  as  a  practically  frostless  belt,  in 
Highlands,  San  Bernardino  county.  This 
orchard  was  planted  five  years  ago  last 
June,  and  his  crop  this  year  is  estimated  at 
2500  boxes.  He  has  refused  $4  a  box  for 
his  crop,  delivered  in  bulk  at  the  packing 
houses,  and  he  expects  to  get  $5  a  box  for 
his  fruit — Washington  Navels — before  the 
season  closes.  When  we  consider  the  fact 
that  $3  a  box  for  this  class  of  oranges  on 
the  tree  has  been  considered  a  high  price,  it 
will  be  seen  that  prices  on  good  fruit  are 
still  encouraging,  although,  of  course,  dam 
aged  stock  will  not  sell  in  any  market  at 
satisfactory  figures. 

In  this  connection,  it  might  be  stated  that 
Mr.  Waite  refused  $100,000  for  his  4o-acre 
five-year-old  navel  orchard,  which  yields  him 
this  year  from  $10,000  to  $12,000,  and  which 
is  only  just  beginning  to  bear.  This  orchard 
is  considered  a  model  of  its  kind,  and  it 
shows  what  can  be  done  in  a  good  locality 
by  a  man  who  understands  his  business. 

As  an  indication  of  the  eflFect  which  the 
cold  season  and  the  consequent  partial  loss 
of  crop  have  had  on  the  real  estate  market, 
it  may  be  stated  that  in  Riverside,  where  the 
damage  from  the  late  frost  was  especially 
severe,  orchard  property  is  selling  at  the 
same  old  prices  generally,  with  some  cases 
of  actual  advance  over  former  sales,  and 
while  the  demand  for  that  class  of  property 
is  not  expected  to  be  brisk  under  the  present 
depressing  state  of  affairs,  still  a  good  many 
sales  are  being  made. 

The  present  season  has  fully  demonstra- 
ted the  fact  that  in  a  large  section  of  favored 
localities  in  the  sloping  valley-sides 
next  to  the  foothills  there  the  thous- 
ands of  acres  of  land  to  which  frost 
is  unknown,  and  where  the  orange  and 
the  lemon  can  always  be  grows  to  perfec- 
tion, while  in  a  much  larger  territory  the 
crop  can  be  safely  depended  upon  nine 
years  out  of  ten — and,  probably,  nineteen 
years  out  of  twenty — but  where  once  in 
many  years  the  frost  is  liable  to  do  damage. 

The  proud  citizen  of  Colton  and  vicinity  is 
wont  to  boast  that  the  San  Bernardino  citrus 
fruits  are  the  best-known  in  commerce,  and 
that  they  beat  the  world  in  competition  at  New 
York,  Chicago,  New  Orleans  and  St.  Louis. 
Certainly  there  appears  to  be  a  substantial 


basis  for  the  claim  in  the  growing  demand 
for  the  fruit. 

The  cost  of  a  good  orange  grove,  per  acre, 
in  this  county  is  estimated  by  a  competent 
local  authority  as  follows: 

Land  and  water,  per  acre  $300  00 

Preparing  and  grading  ground,  per  acre. ...    25  00 

Fluming  for  irrigation,  per  acre   10  00 

Trees,  first-class,  budded,  90  @  $1.00   90  00 

Planting  and  care,  first  year   25  00 


Total  estimated  cost,  per  acre,  at  end  of  first 

year  $450  00 

Care  and  fertilizer  during  second  year,  per 

acre  .'   25  00 

Interest  on  $450  at  10  per  cent   45  00 


Total  estimated  cost,  per  acre,  at  end  of 

second  year  $520  00 

Care  and  fertilizer  during  third  year,  per 

acre   25  00 

Interest  on  $520  at  10  per  cent   52  00 


Total  estimated  cost  at  end  of  third  year.. $597  00 
At  the  end  of  the  third  year  the  trees  will  begin  to 
bear.    The  yield  is  estimated  as  follows: 

At  end  of  third  year,  per  acre  $  50  00 

At  end  of  fourth  year,  per  acre   100  00 

At  end  of  fifth  year,  per  acre   200  00 

At  end  of  sixth  year,  per  acre   400  00 

At  end  of  seventh  year,  per  acr   600  00 

At  end  of  eighth  year,  per  acrt   800  00 

After  the  eighth  year  the  increase  in  returns  is  less 
rapid,  still  the  yield  will  grow  steadily  larger  as  the 
trees  grow  older. 

The  above  contemplates  the  selection  of 
excellent  land  in  a  good  locality,  and  it  is 
thought  that  the  estimate  is  a  conservative 
one  in  all  its  features.  The  intelligent  reader 
is  left  to  judge  tor  himself  as  to  the  profits  to 
accrue  from  such  an  investment. 

The  orange  and  lemon  seem  to  find  a 
natural  home  in  the  San  Bernardino  valley, 
doubtless  owing  to  the  rare  combination  of 
soil,  climate,  elevation  and  proper  distance 
from  the  seacoast. 

In  the  opinion  of  leading  experts  in  the 
matter,  the  lemon  industry  bids  fair  to 
"  come  to  the  front "  in  a  very  rapid  and 
highly  profitable  way,  during  the  next  few 
years.  It  is  now  a  settled  fact  that  lemons 
can  be  picked  in  November  and  December, 
cured  and  stored  away  and  kept  until  the 
following  July  or  August  when  they  can  be 
marketed  at  the  highest  prices  of  the  year. 
This  work,  however,  cannot  be  successfully 
done  by  every  one.  It  will  not  pay  a  man 
to  plant  a  few  trees  and  from  those  few  trees 
hope  to  successfully  market  his  crop.  Large 
orchards  will  be  the  most  successful,  and 
they  must  be  controlled  and  managed  by 
men  who  understand  the  business,  and  who 
are  willing  to  undertake  the  necessary  de- 
tail work  to  make  their  fruit-curing  a  suc- 
cess. 

As  an  illustration  of  this  plan  of  proce- 
dure, the  Arrowhead  Lemon  Company  of  San 
Bernardino  county,  has  been  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  planting  a  400-acre  lemon  or- 
chard on  the  north  side  of  the  San  Bernar- 
dino valley  and  has  contracted  with  Messrs. 
L.  M.  Holt  and  T.  S.  Ingham  to  plant  the 
orchard  for  the  company  and  take  care  of  it 
for  seven  years,  the  two  gentlemen  named 
taking  as  pay  for  their  services  about  one- 
half  of  the  crop  during  the  seven  years. 
Only  the  best  of  trees  will  be  planted,  and 
the  reputation  of  these  well-known  orchard- 
ists is  a  satisfactory  guarantee  of  the  care 
which  their  charge  will  receive.  Much  in- 
terest is  felt  in  the  outcome  of  this  venture, 
and  it  is  believed  that  it  will  be  the  forerun- 
ner of  many  similar  enterprises. 

The  lemon  comes  into  bearing  somewhat 
earlier  than  the  orange,  as  the  tree  grows 
much  more  rapidly  and  is  able  to  sustain 
the  weight  of  a  large  crop  considerably 
sooner  than  the  latter.  One  orchard  in  this 
section  of  the  State  planted  five  years  ago 
last  May,  the  writer  is  informed,  yielded  an 
average  of  four  and  one-half  boxes  of  fruit  to 
the  tree — picked  prior  to  the  heavy  wind- 
storm, in  December,  which  ruined  a  great 
deal  of  fruit. 

A  story  is  current  in  this  section  to  the 
eflfect  that  G.  W.  Garcelon  of  Riverside — 
the  best-known  lemon  grower  in  California 
— being  pressed  by  an  Eastern  newspaper 
man  for  information  as  to  the  profits  of  lem- 
on culture,  made  the  following  statement : 
"You  may  put  in  your  paper  that  I  make 
$600  an  acre  for  my  lemons."  A  look  of 
incredulity  overspread  the  features  of  the 
"tenderfoot,"  whereupon  Mr.  Garcelon  de- 
clared :  "  I  told  you  that  no  one  in  the  East 
would  believe  the  truth  if  1  told  it.  Now, 
you  may  publish  what  you  will,  or  publish 
nothing,  but  I  am  actually  making  $1800  an 
acre  off  my  lemons." 

And  there  is  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in 
finding  plenty  of  men  in  this  broad  and 
beautiful  valley  who  will  declare  that  the 
speakw  told  nothing  but  the  truth. 

That  Southern  California  is  growing  rap- 
idly in  wealth  must  be  conceded;  that  this 
fortunate  condition  of  affairs  is  due  mainly 
to  the  citrus  fruit  industry  cannot  be  denied. 

As  an  illustration  in  this  matter  of  cause 
and  effect,  take  the  case  of  Riverside.  That 


city  has  a  population  of  only  about  6000, 
and  yet  the  surplus  cash  of  that  population 
on  deposit  in  the  local  banks  is  $1,100,000, 
nearly  $200  to  each  man,  woman  and  child 
in  the  valley,  or  about  $1000  on  deposit  for 
each  family.  It  is  claimed  that  no  other 
section  of  the  United  States  can  make,  pro- 
portionately, so  good  a  showing  in  this  par- 
ticular. 

Riverside  has  on  its  assessment  rolls 
property  to  the  value  of  about  $5,000,000, 
and  the  actual  value  of  this  property  is  fully 
five  times  the  assessed  value.  No  one  will 
deny  the  fact  that  Riverside's  material 
wealth  springs  almost  entirely  from  citrus 
fruit  culture. 

Ten  years  ago  the  assessed  valuation  of 
this  entire  county  was  about  $3,000,000,  and 
in  1 89 1  it  was  $26,000,000.  In  1880  the 
population  of  the  county  was  less  than 
8000,  while  the  census  of  1890  placed  it  at 
over  26,000. 

In  1880  the  water  in  sight  for  irrigating 
purposes  was  not  sufficient  to  irrigate  more 
than  14,000  acres;  in  1891  there  was  avail- 
able a  supply  sufficient  for  150,000  acres, 
and  the  extensive  developments  of  the  Bear 
Valley  Co.,  together  with  the  magnificent 
project  of  the  Arrowhead  Reservoir  Co., 
give  assurance  that,  by  the  completion  of 
works  now  in  progress,  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  these  two  companies  shall  be 
able  to  furnish  water  sufficient  to  irrigate 
750,000  acres  of  land. 

With  an  ample  supply  of  water  to  bring 
to  life  the  dormant  richness  of  her  fertile 
valleys,  we  need  have  little  doubt  that 
Southern  California  will  nobly  do  her  part 
in  helping  to  work  out  the  destiny  of  what 
we  are  proud  to  call  the  grandest  State  in 
the  Union.  E.  C.  O. 

The  Colton  Pair 

The  third  annual  fair  of  the  Twenty-eighth 
District  Agricultural  Association  (embracing 
San  Bernardino  county)  was  opened  at  Col- 
ton on  Monday  evening  of  last  week,  con- 
cluding the  following  Friday  night. 

The  fair  was  held  in  the  cannery  of  the 
Colton  Packing  Company,  which  had  been 
transformed  into  a  pavilion  admirably  suited 
to  the  purpose  in  hand.  The  arrangement 
of  the  spacious  rooms,  the  decorations  and 
everything  pertaining  to  the  fitting  up  of  the 
quarters  had  been  accomplished  in  a  man- 
ner which  reflected  the  highest  credit  upon 
those  who  had  undertaken  the  task. 

At7:30 o'clock,  onMonday,  eveningthe  im- 
provised assembly  hall  was  crowded  almost 
to  suffocation  by  people  from  all  parts  of  the 
county  who  were  anxious  to  hear  the  open- 
ing exercises  of  the  fair.  On  the  stage  were 
seated  the  gentlemen  whose  function  it  was 
to  formally  inaugurate  the  exhibition.  They 
were  President  L.  M.  Holt ;  Vice-Presidents 
J.  A.  Kelting,  M.  O.  Kelting,  Geo.  Miller 
and  John  Brown,  Jr.;  Commissioners  J.  A. 
Cole,  A.  B.  Miner  and  I.  N.  Hoag;  Secre- 
tary I.  N.  Davenport,  and  the  speakers  of 
thd  evening,  W.  A.  Harris  of  San  Bernar- 
dino and  A.  C  Fish  of  Riverside. 

The  Arend  orchestra  of  Los  Angeles, 
which  had  been  secured  to  furnish  music 
every  afternoon  and  evening  during  the 
week,  opened  the  programme  with  an  ex- 
cellent overture,  after  which  President  Holt 
made  the  opening  address.  He  was  en- 
thusiastically received  and  proceeded  in  a 
thoroughly  business-like — and,  withal,  a  very 
entertaining — manner  to  recite  the  history  of 
the  fair  association,  with  its  trials  and 
triumphs  since  its  organization,  three  years 
ago,  together  with  an  enthusiastic  represen- 
tation of  its  hopes  for  the  future. 

W.  A.  Harris,  the  orator  of  the  evening, 
was  then  introduced.  This  gentleman  is 
one  of  the  shining  lights  of  the  California 
bar,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  orators  in  Southern  California.  His 
address  was  full  of  wit  and  wisdom,  and  the 
picture  he  drew  by  way  of  comparison  be- 
tween the  hard  struggle  and  precarious  life 
of  the  Eastern  farmer  and  fruit  raiser  and 
the  comparatively  happy  lot  of  the  favored 
Californian  in  the  same  avocations  pro- 
voked vast  merriment  and  enthusiasm  on 
the  part  of  his  hearers. 

A.  C.  Fish  was  the  next  speaker,  and  his 
sole  theme  was  the  benefit  to  be  conferred 
upon  California  by  the  completion  and 
working  of  the  proposed  Nicaragua  canal. 
He  had  evidently  given  the  subject  very 
careful  study,  and  appeared  to  thoroughly 
impress  his  hearers  -with  the  incalculable 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  great  un- 
dertaking in  question. 

Other  speakers  followed,  briefly,  their  ad- 
dresses interspersed  with  excellent  music  by 
the  orchestra,  and  the  program  was  con- 
cluded with  the  announcement  by  the  presi- 
dent that  the  Fair  was  formally  opened. 

The  exhibits,  as  a  whole,  were  thoroughly 
creditable.  Competent  judges  declared, 
with  enthusiasm,  that  all  previous  efforts  in 
that  line  in  the  county  had  been  eclipsed, 
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and  there  were  not  a  few  who  asserted  that 
no  better  display  of  citrus  fruits  had  ever 
been  made  in  Southern  California.  It 
should  be  stated,  in  this  connection,  that 
citrus  fruit  was  from  the  start  expected  to 
be  the  main  feature  of  this  exhibition.  Other 
features  there  were,  to  be  sure,  in  great  va- 
riety, but  they  were  naturally  overshadowed 
by  the  regal  orange  and  the  lordly  lemon. 
THE  MAIN  EXHIBITS— RIVERSIDE. 

As  would  naturally  be  expected,  the 
Riverside  exhibit  was  one  of  surpassing  ex- 
cellence, both  as  to  quantity  and  quality. 
When  it  comes  to  showing  to  the  world  her 
greatest  good  and  chiefest  charm.  Riverside 
spares  neither  pains  nor  expense.  The 
present  instance  was  certainly  no  exception 
to  the  rule.  The  display  covered  a  table 
8x40  feet  in  size,  solidly  covered  with  fruit, 
the  name  "Riverside"  being  wrought  in  im- 
mense letters  with  navel  oranges,  with  a 
background  of  lemons. 

In  the  same  section  of  the  hall  were  indi- 
vidual exhibits  of  Riverside  growers,  as  fol- 1 
lows:  J.  W.  Roberts,  Australian  navels  and 
Lisbon  lemons;  A.  C.  Fish,  two-year  old 
budded  navels,  with  oranges  on  the  limbs — 
a  few  of  forty  trees  grown  in  boxes,  to  be 
exhibited  at  the  World's  Fair  ;  F.  H.  Ed- 
wards, navels  and  blood  oranges ;  W.  H. 
Backers,  raisins  and  navel  oranges;  D.  C. 
Twogood,  H.  A.  Puis  and  George  Duncan, 
naveh,  seedlings  and  Malta  bloods. 

What  was  probably  one  of  the  most  superb 
exhibits  of  lemons  ever  seen  on  the  coast 
was  that  of  G.  W.  Garcelon,  Riverside's 
"Lemon  King."  It  occupied  a  table  6x25 
feet  in  size  and  formed  an  ideal  presentation 
of  its  kind. 

sotrrn  riverside. 

This  exhibit  was  more  varied  and  included 
aside  from  a  very  creditable  display  of  citrus 
fruits,  a  number  of  other  features  of  decided 
interest,  in  the  way  of  fine  brick,  sewer  pipe, 
and  most  interesting  of  all,  a  big  stack  of 
pig  tin  from  the  famous  Temescal  mines. 
The  bright  white  metal,  about  700  pounds 
in  weight,  attracted  no  little  attention  from 
the  throngs  during  the  week. 

HIGHLAND. 
This  exhibit,  under  the  charge  of  T.  S. 
Ingham,  one  of  the  best  informed  of  the 
citrus  fruit  men  in  this  part  of  the  State,  was 
more  than  creditable.  The  oranges  and 
lemons  shown  were  simply  perfection  and 
spoke  volumes  for  the  possibilities  of  the 


section  which  they  represented.  Among  the 
principal  Highland  exhibitors  were  W.  H. 
Randall,  W.  R.  Ingham,  S.  M.  Tyson,  W. 
H.  Ham,  L.  C.  Waite  and  N.  W.  Goddard. 

RED  LANDS. 

The  exhibit  from  this  city — which  is  rap- 
idly assuming  a  leading  position  in  the  citrus 
fruit  world — was  very  large  and  of  the  high- 
est merit.  It  was  in  charge  of  I.  N.  Hoag, 
ane  was  composed  principally  of  Washing- 
ton Navels,  although  there  were  numerous 
other  varities,  each  seemrng  to  be  the  best 
of  its  kind. 

RIALTO. 

This  young  colony  made  a  small  exhibit, 
but  the  specimens  were  of  the  highest  grade, 
and  were  such  as  to  confirm  the  claims  of  Ri- 
alto's  friends  of  "as  good  a  citrus  country 
as  lies  outdoors." 

OLD  SAN  BERNARDINO. 

This  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  ex- 
I  hibits  in  the  pavilion.  The  most  striking 
feature  was  a  large  design  in  the  shape  of  a 
yacht,  laden  with  oranges  and  lemons,  and 
with  sails  wrought  in  orange  leaves.  The 
after  deck  was  covered  with  seedling  fruit 
taken  from  the  first  orange  trees  planted  in 
San  Bernardino  county.  A  similar  design, 
representing  a  monitor — also  bearing  a  cargo 
of  the  precious  fruit — formed  another  at- 
tractive feature  of  this  exhibit.  Those  who 
contributed  to  the  fine  display  referred  to 
were  Anson  Van  Leuven,  Will  Curtis,  Henry 
Fuller,  A.  P.  Morse,  Edmund  Rhodes,  C.  G. 
Pierson,  Doran  &  Caldwell,  Henry  Riggins 
and  F.  G.  Mason.  Aside  from  citrus  fruits, 
there  were  shown  a  great  variety  of  plants, 
trees,  shrubs,  etc. 

COLTON. 

When  this  exhibit  is  mentioned  it  means 
a  great  deal.  The  citizens  of  Colton  made 
a  most  creditable  effort,  not  only  in  the  way 
of  the  "  Colton  exhibit,"  but  in  everything 
else  which  could  possibly  contribute  to  "the 
good  cause  "  in  general. 

Specifically,  Colton  certainly  covered  her- 
self with  glory  in  this  enterprise.  Her 
showing  of  citrus  fruits  was  most  creditable, 
the  exhibit  representing  Colton  Terrace  be- 
ing one  of  the  very  finest  in  the  pavilion, 
and  other  exhibits  in  the  way  of  dried  fruits, 
peanuts,  marble,  onyx,  canned  fruits,  etc., 
attesting  the  claims  of  Colton  to  a  most 
honorable  position  in  the  list  of  California 


cities  which  deserve  honor  for  what  they  can 
produce. 

NOTABLE  INDIVIDUAL  KPHHSIIS. 

Aside  from  the  citrus  fruit  and  other  fruit 
exhibits,  there  were  many  displays  worthy 
of  particular  mention. 

Probably  the  most  striking  feature  among 
the  individual  exhibits  was  the  "  Miner's 
Cabin,"  built  "from  the  ground  up  '  of 
oranges.*  This  edifice  was  about  12  x  16 
feet  in  size,  with  a  very  well-appointed  in- 
terior, including  a  fire-place,  table  and 
settee— the  last-named  presumably  not 
"  practical  " — made  of  oranges.  This  was 
the  exhibit  of  A.  B.  Miner,  president  of  the 
Colton  Packing  Company,  and  no  one  fea- 
ture of  the  fair  attracted  more  attention  than 
did  "Miner's  Cabin." 

One  of  the  finest  displays  seen  in  the  pa- 
vilion was  that  of  the  Colton  Packing  Com- 
pany. This  concern,  which  is  one  of  the 
leading  canning  companies  of  the  Pacific 
Coast,  made  a  grand  effort  to  outdo  itself 
and  every  other  institution  in  its  line  in  the 
way  of  a  display  of  canned  fruits.  The  show- 
ing was  thoroughly  creditable,  not  only  to  San 
Bernardino  county,  but  to  California,  for 
there  were  not  a  few  competent  judges  who 
asserted  that  the  exhibit  had  never  been 
surpassed  on  the  Pacific  Coast  in  the  mat- 
ters of  quality  and  artistic  arrangement. 

Another  very  striking  exhibit  was  that  of 
the  Colton  Water  Works.  This  was  one  of 
the  most  unique  displays  shown,  and  it  con- 
sisted of  a  perfect  irrigating  system  'n  mini- 
ature. A  good-sized  stream  of  water  came 
rushing  down  very  life  like  mountains  to  a 
sure  enough  reservoir,  whence  it  was  carried 
through  flumes  to  orchards  and  grain  fields 
in  the  valley  below.  The  practical  working 
of  the  irrigation  system  as  operated  in  this 
section  was  perfectly  represented,  even  to 
the  most  minute  details,  and  the  flowing 
water,  as  it  rushed  down  the  toy  mountain 
side,  through  the  tiny  flumes,  into  the  "play" 
valley  and  between  the  rows  of  sprigs  which 
represented  really-truly  trees  set  out  in  or- 
chard form,  commanded  no  end  of  delighted 
enthusiasm  from  the  throng. 

The  Colton  Marble  Company  made  a  very 
fine  display  of  monuments  and  different 
articles  in  onyx.  This  was  much  admired 
by  all. 

John  C.  King,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
highly  respected  citizens  of  San  Bernardino 
county,  and  an  old-time  miner,  made  a  most 
creditable  exhibit  in  the  way  of  minerals. 


The  specimens  included  gold,  silver,  lead 
and  antimony,  and  all  were  from  mines  in 
San  Bernardino  county.  Mr.  King's  collec- 
tion is  the  result  of  years  of  search,  and  is 
considered  one  of  the  finest  in  the  State.  It 
comprises  about  a  hundred  specimens. 

Mr.  Hubbard  of  Colton  made  it  his  busi- 
ness to  show  the  world  that  California  could 
raise  peanuts  to  perfection,  and  he  succeeded, 
beyond  all  doubt.  His  display  was  arranged 
in  very  "taking"  style,  and  an  expert  test  of 
the  "goobers"  dearly  demonstrated  the  fact 
that  if  California  was  not  the  home  of  the 
peanut,  that  popular  delicacy  might  easily 
make  itself  at  home  here  without  much 
further  effort. 

Another  very  creditable  feature  of  this  fair 
was  the  poultry  exhibit.  This  included  a 
large  number  of  birds  of  almost  all  the 
popular  breeds,  and — to  the  credit  of  local 
enterprise  be  it  said — almost  all  of  the  speci- 
mens were  from  Southern  California  pens. 

There  were  manyother  features  of  interest, 
and  if  it  were  not  for  that  very  important 
matter  of  "  space,"  they  would  all  be 
described  herein  in  detail.  As  it  is,  only 
the  more  important  features  can  be  men- 
tioned. 

In  point  of  public  patronage  this  fair  was 
the  greatest  success  ever  known  in  San  Ber- 
nardino county.  The  attendance  through- 
out the  week  averaged  about  1,500  daily. 
And  as  the  exhibits  were  excellent  in  the  ex- 
treme and  the  management  in  all  respects 
beyond  criticism,  it  may  be  said  that  our 
friends  of  San  Bernardino  county  did  them- 
selves and  their  county  great  honor  in  their 
effort  to  show  the  world  what  they  had 
worth  showing  to  the  world.        E.  C.  O. 
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A  BEAUTIFUL  FARM  IN  THE  FOOTHILLS, 

Three  miles  from  Newcastle;  a  splendid  bargain;  36acreB; 
20  acres  in  fruit  four  years  old;  peaches,  figs,  olives, 
berries,  etc.,  all  in  fine  condition;  good  hard-flnlthed 
house  of  live  rooms,  good  oulbuildiogs;  fine  climate; 
schools  and  churches  near;  best  Eastern  shipment  facili- 
ties in  tho  State;  easily  irrigated  by  ditch  on  p'emisea. 
S.  J.  STABLER,  328  Montgomery  St.,  Room  3,  S.  F. 
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NEW  MODEL  COMBINED  HARVESTER 


THB  PROMINENT   FEATURES  OP  BEST'S  NEW  MODEL  ARE 
LIGHT  DRAFT,  HIGHEST  MECHANICAL  CONSTRUCTION,  AUTOMATIC  WIND  BREAK,  THE  CELEBRATED  BEST'S  CLEANER,  LONG  STRAW  CARRIER,  ADDITIONAL 

STRAW  BEATERS,  STRAW  DUMP  CART,  ADJUSTABILITY  FOR  CUTTING  HIGH  OR  LOW, 

And  a  Harvester  that  baa  proved  Itself  by  trial  and  use  to  be  "  Tbe  Model  "  of  Combined  Harvesters  and  the  Great  Adjunct  of  the  California  Farmer. 

Send  for  Circular.     Send  for  Testimonials.     Come  and  See  the  New  Model  for  1892.  *=^|r 
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The  Southern  Citrus  fair. 

The  Third  Annual  Southern  California 
Citrus  Fair  will  be  held  in  Hazard's  pavilion, 
Los  Angeles,  opening  March  2,  1892. 

1.  The  exhibitor  is  not  required  to  pur- 
chase an  entry  card.  He  makes  his  exhibits 
without  charge  of  any  kind. 

2.  The  total  amount  of  premiums  allow- 
ed by  ths  State  is  $2500;  this  is  increased  to 
$2995,  the  margin  to  be  paid  out  of  door  re- 
ceipts. 

3.  The  exhibitor  is  provided  with  free 
freight  to  and  from  the  city  of  Los  An- 
geles for  all  articles  intended  for  the  exhibit. 

4.  All  fruit  and  other  articles  intended 
for  the  fair  will  be  carted  from  the  depot  to 
the  exposition  building  free  of  charge. 

5.  Ail  plain  lumber  to  be  used  in  the  ar- 
ranging of  the  displays  will  be  provided  free 
of  charge. 

6.  All  cambric  and  cheesecloth  neces- 
sary for  the  decoration  of  the  displays  will 
be  provided  free  of  charge. 

7.  At  the  end  of  the  fair,  50  per  cent  of 
all  profits  will  be  paid  to  the  exhibitors  to 
satisfy  any  remaining  expenses  which  they 
may  have  incurred  in  making  the  display. 

The  attention  of  fruit  growers  is  respect- 
fully called  to  the  list  of  premiums  and  to 
the  regulations  governing  the  display. 

Applications  for  spice  must  be  made  ear- 
ly to  secure  satisfactory  location.  Apply 
for  space  or  for  information  about  the  fair  to 
C.  D.  WiLLARD,  Secretary  and  General 
Manager,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Los  An- 
geles. 

PREMIUM  LIST. 

Class  I. — Best  exhibit  of  citrus  fruit  from 
any  county:  first  premium,  $400;  second, 
$200;  third,  $100;  fourth,  $50. 

Class  2. — For  best  exhibit  of  citrus  fruit 
from  any  locality:  first  premium,  $150;  sec- 
ond, $100;  third,  $50;  fourth,  $25. 

Class  3. — For  best  exhibit  of  Washington 
Navel  oranges  by  an  individual:  first  pre- 
mium, $75;  second,  $50;  third,  $25, 

Class  4. — For  best  exhibit  of  budded  or- 
anges, other  than  Washington  Navels,  by 
an  individual:  first  premium,  $75;  second, 
$50:  third,  $25. 

Class  5. — P  or  best  exhibit  of  seedling  or- 
anges by  an  individual:  first  premium,  $75; 
second,  $50;  third,  $25. 

Class  6. — For  best  specimens  of  Wash- 
ington Navel  oranges,  not  less  than  one 
box:  first  premium,  $20;  second,  $10. 

Class  7. — For  best  display  by  an  individ- 
ual of  Mediterranean  Sweets,  not  less  than 
one  box:  first  premium,  $20;  second,  $10. 

Class  8. — For  best  display  by  an  individ- 
ual of  St.  Michaels,  not  less  than  one  box: 
first  premium,  $20;  second,  $10. 

Class  9. — For  best  display  by  an  individ- 
ual of  Malta  Bloods,  not  less  than  one  box: 
first  premium,  $20;  second,  $10. 

Class  10. — For  best  display  by  an  individ- 
ual of  Valencia  Lates:  first  premium,  $20; 
second,  $10. 

Class  II. — For  the  best  specimens  of  seed- 
ling oranges,  not  less  than  one  box:  first 
premium,  $20;  second,  $10. 

Class  12. — For  best  variety  of  late  budded 
oranges,  not  less  than  one  box:  first  pre- 
mium, $20;  second,  $10. 

Class  13. — For  best  exhibit  of  Japanese 
variety,  not  less  than  one  box:  first  pre- 
mium, $15;  second,  $5. 

Class  14. — For  best  display  by  an  individ- 
ual of  oranges,  not  otherwise  specified  in 
this  list,  in  quantities  not  larger  than  a  plate- 
ful to  each  variety:  first  premium,  $25;  sec- 
ond, $15. 

Class  15. — For  best  variety  of  oranges,  not 
specified  elsewhere  in  this  list,  in  quantity 
not  less  than  one  plateful:  first  premium,  $25; 
second,  $15. 

Class  i5 — For  best  display  of  orange 
wine,  $15. 

Class  17. — For  best  display  of  orange 
marmalade,  $15. 

Class  18. — For  best  display  of  all  products 
of  the  orange,  $15. 

Class  19. — For  best  display  of  budded 
lemons  from  any  locality:  first  premium,  $80; 
second,  $60;  third,  $40. 

Class  20. — For  best  exhibit  of  budded 
lemons  by  an  individual:  first  premium,  $30; 
second,  $20. 

Class  21. — For  best  variety  of  budded 
lemons,  not  less  than  one  box:  first  premium 
$25;  second,  $15. 

Class  22. — For  best  display  of  Lisbon 
lemons  by  an  individual:  first  premium,  $25; 
second,  $15. 

Class  23. — For  best  display  of  Eureka 
lemons,  quantity  not  less  than  one  box:  first 
premium,  $25;  second,  $15. 

Class  24. — For  best  display  of  Villa  Fran 
ca  by  an  individual,  quantity  not  less  than 
one  box:  first  premium,  $25;  second,  $15. 

'.lass  25. — For  best  display  by  an  indi- 
vidual of  lemons,  not  otherwise  specified  in 
this  list,  quantities  not  larger  than  a  plateful 
of  each  variety:  first  premium, $25;  second, 
$15. 


Class  26. — For  best  variety  of  lemon,  not 
specified  elsewhere  in  this  list,  in  quantities 
not  less  than  one  plateful:  first  premium, 
$25; second,  $15. 

Class  27. — For  best  exhibit  of  limes:  first 
premium,  $15;  second,  $5. 

Class  28. — For  best  exhibit  of  citrons: 
first  premium,  $15;  second,  $10. 

Class  29. — For  best  exhibits  of  shaddocks 
or  pumelo:  premium,  $5. 

Class  30. — For  best  exhibit  of  grape  fruit: 
premium,  $5. 

Class  31. — For  best  exhibit  of  raisins 
from  any  county:  first  premium,  $75;  sec- 
ond, $50. 

Class  32. — For  best  exhibit  of  raisins 
from  any  locality:  first  premium,  $30;  sec- 
ond, $15. 

Class  33. — For  best  exhibit  of  raisins  by 
an  individual:  first  premium,  $25;  second, 
$10. 

Class  34. — For  best  exhibit  of  5-pound 
box  of  raisins:  first  premium,  $10;  second, 
$5- 

Class  35. — For  best  exhibit  of  2>^-pound 
box  of  raisins:  premiun,  $5. 

Class  36. — For  best  exhibit  of  dried  figs: 
first  premium,  $10;  second,  $5. 

Class  37. — For  best  exhibit  of  pickled 
olives:  premium,  $15. 

Class  38.  — For  best  exhibit  of  olive  oil: 
first  premium,  $20;  second,  $10. 

Class  39. —  For  best  exhibit  of  walnuts: 
first  premium,  $30;  second,  $10. 

Class  40. — For  best  display  of  almonds: 
first  premium,  $10:  second,  $5. 

Class  41. — For  best  display  of  fruit  of  the 
guava:  premium,  $10. 

Class  42. — For  best  display  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  guava  fruit:  premium,  $5. 

Class  43. — For  best  display  of  semitropic 
fruit,  not  mentioned  in  this  list:  premium 
$25. 

Class  44 — For  best  artistic  display  of  cit- 
rus fruits:  first  premium,  $100;  second,  $50; 
third,  $25. 

NOTES. 

County  Premium. — In  order  to  compete 
for  the  county  premium,  authority  must  be 
given  some  person  or  persons,  at  a  regularly 
called  meeting  of  fruit  growers,  to  enter  the 
exhibits  and  receive  any  premium  awarded. 
The  county  exhibit  will  include  all  individual 
and  locality  exhibits  made  from  the  county. 

Locality  Pre?nium. — Any  number  of  ex- 
hibitors (i.  e.  two  or  more)  from  any  city, 
township,  school  district  or  town,  may  join 
together  and  enter  their  exhibits  for  a  local- 
ity premium,  and  the  money  awarded  will 
be  paid  to  anyone  authorized  by  the  exhibit- 
ors to  receive  it. 

Ifidividual,  Locality  and  County. — The 
same  set  of  exhibits  may  be  entered  for  an 
individual  exhibit,  and  with  others  by  indi- 
viduals, for  a  locality  exhibit,  and  with  other 
localities  for  a  county  exhibit. 

Individual  Entries. — In  all  classes  except 
I,  2,  19,  31,  32,  43  and  44,  entries  can  be 
made  by  individuals  only. 

Exhibits  should  be  in  the  city  of  Los  An- 
geles by  Monday,  February  2g:h. 

Exhibits  must  be  in  position  and  ready  for 
the  examination  of  the  judges  before  9  a 
M.,  Thursday,  March  3rd,  at  which  time  the 
judging  will  begin. 

A  special  committee,  consisting  of  J.  E. 
Cutter  of  Riverside,  W.  E.  Collins  of  Onta- 
rio, and  J.  R.  Dobyns  of  San  Gabriel,  has 
been  appointed  to  report  on  a  standard  for 
the  judging  of  California  citrus  fruit.  This 
committee  has  also  been  asked  to  draw  up  a 
set  of  rules  for  government  of  the  judges  in 
their  decision  as  to  the  merit  of  the  fruit  on 
exhibition.  The  judges  will  be  selected 
from  every  section  of  Southern  California 
with  special  reference  to  their  fitness  in  indi' 
vidual  lines,  and  every  possible  effort  will 
be  made  to  secure  just  decisions. 


The  following  judges  of  the  Fair  have  been 
appointed  : 

Class  I  (county display) — E.W.Jones,  Los 
Angeles  ;  J.  G.  North,  Riverside,  San  Ber 
nardino  county;  R.  H.  Gilman,  Fullerton, 
Orange  county  ;  Russell  Heath,  Santa  Bar- 
bara ;  W.  L.  Hardison,  Santa  Paula,  Ven 
tura  county  ;  W.  C.  Kimball,  National  City 
San  Diego  county;  Jesse D.  Carr,  Monterey. 

Class  2  (locality  display) — H.  K.  Snow, 
Tustin,  Orange  county;  W.  R.  ToUes,  San 
Bernardino;  C.  H.  Richardson,  Pasadena, 
Los  Angeles  county;  Thomas  Hosmer,  Santa 
Barbara;  H.  Crumrine,  Santa  Paula,  Ven 
tura  county;  L.  E.  Allen,  San  Diego;  C.  M. 
Wells,  Los  Angeles. 

Class  3  (Washington  Navels)  and  class  6 
(specimens  Washington  Navels) — Stoddard 
Jess,  Pomona;  J.  P.  Jones,  San  Diego;  L.  C. 
Waite,  Riverside;  A.  G.  Haight,  Redlands; 
J.  R.  Dobbins,  San  Gabriel. 

Class  4  (budded,  other  than  Washington 
Navels)— W.  K.  Collins,  Ontario;  M.  Bal- 
bridge,  Covina;  C.  F.  Rudesill,  Rivera;  J.  C. 
Joplin,  Tustin;  H.  A.  Pulse,  Riverside. 

Class  5  (seedlings,  individual)  and  class 
II,  same,  boxful)  — F.   A.    Kimball,  San 


Diego;  J.  E.  Packard,  Pomona;  A.  H.  Ful 
ler,  Colton;  A.  Fetch,  Hermosa;  W.  J.  Rice, 
Ventura. 

Class  7  (Mediterranean  Sweets,  box) — 
Thomas  Bakewell,  Riverside;  S.  McKinley, 
Vernon;  W.  Ferguson,  Glendora;  George 
Hannahs,  San  Diego;  W.  B.  Hervey,  Santa 
Ana. 

Class  8  (St.  Michaels,  box)  —  William 
Chippendale,  Duarte;  E.  J.  Waite,  Red- 
lands;  P.  L.  Palmer,  Pomona;  E.  E.  Leech, 
Ontario;  C.  H.  McKevett,  Ventura. 

Class  9  (Malta  Bloods,  box)— R.  H.  Gil- 
man,  Anaheim;  F.  P.  Drinkwater,  South 
Riverside;  C.  A.  Coflfman,  Rivera;  C.  C. 
Thompson,  Pasadena;  R.  H.  Young,  San 
Diego. 

Class  10  (Valencia  Lates) — W.  H.  Back- 
us, Riverside;  T.  S.  Ingham,  Highlands;  J. 
W.  Cook,  Glendora;  Abbott  Kinney,  Sierra 
Madre;  N.  W.  Blanchard,  Santa  Paula. 

Class  12  (late  budded,  box) — Byron  O. 
Clark,  Arrowhead  Springs;  Andrew  Garey, 
Inglewood;  W.  R.  Barbour,  Covina;  James 
Boyd,  Riverside;  C.  F.  Eaton,  Santa  Bar- 
bara. 

Class  13  (Japanese,  box)— J.  E.  Cutter, 
Riverside;  G.  W.  Burton,  Los  Angeles;  H. 
J.  Rudesill,  Los  Angeles;  Wm.  Friend,  On- 
tario; J.  P.  Jones,  San  Diego. 

Class  14  (oranges,  N.  O.  S.,  plate)  and 
class  15  (variety,  N.  O.  S.,  plate)— Capt.  F. 
Edward  Grey,  Alhambra;  F.  A.  Gates,  Gar- 
den Grove;  E.  C.  Kimball,  Pomona;  G.  W. 
Garcelon,  Riverside;  W.  H.  Randall,  High- 
lands. 

Class  16  (orange  wine) — Eugene  Ger- 
main, Los  Angeles;  H.  Jevne,  Los  Angeles. 

Class  17  (marmalade)— F.  A.  Korn,  Ana- 
heim. 

Class  18  (products)— E.  G.  Judson,  Red- 
lands;  R.  H.  Howell,  Los  Angeles. 

Class  19  (budded  lemons)— D  W.  Mc- 
Cloud,  Riverside;  E.  G.  Judson,  Redlands; 
W.  E.  Ferguson,  Glendora;  H.  K.  Snow, 
Tustin;  E.  P.  Fowler,  San  Diesro;  Joseph 
Sexton,  Goleta;  David  C.  Cook,  Ventura. 

Class  20  (budded  lemons)— J.  W.  Cook, 
Glendora;  Hiram  Hamilton,  Orange. 

Class  21  (best  variety  budded  lemons) — 
W.  E.  Collins,  Ontario;  J.  R.  Dobbins,  Al- 
hambra. 

Class  22  (Lisbon  lemon) — C.  R.  Paine, 
Redlands. 

Class  23  (Eureka  lemon) — J.  A.  DriffiU, 
Pomona. 

CI1SS24  (Villa  Franca) — Hiram  Hamil- 
ton, Orange;  John  Burr,  San  Fernando;  E. 
P.  Fowler,  San  Diego. 

Class  26  (best  variety  lemon,  N.  O.  S.)  — 
J.  E.  Cutter,  Riverside:  H.  H.  Sinclair,  Red- 
lands;  H.  C.  Ford,  Santa  Barbara. 

Class  27  (limes)— H.  O.  Fosdick,  Tustin. 

Class  28  (citrons)- W.  C.  Kimball,  San 
Diego. 

Class  29  (shaddocks)— H .  H.  Sinclair, 
Redlands. 

Class  30  (grape  fruit) — Ernest  Watson, 
Duarte;  H.  C.  Ford,  Santa  Barbara. 

Cliss  31  (raisins,  county)— H.  Jevne,  Los 
Angeles. 

Class  32  (raisins,  locality) — R.  H.  How- 
ell, Los  Angeles. 

Class  33  (raisins,  individual)— J.  E.  Cut- 
ter, Riverside. 

Class  34  (five  pounds,  raisins)  —  Adolf 
Fetch,  Hermosa. 


GlOOE)  I^EyVLTH. 


Health  of  the  State. 

The  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health 
for  January,  gives  the  mortality  returns  from 
118  cities,  towns  and  villages,  having  an  ag- 
gregate population  of  819,913.  The  deaths 
reported  from  all  causes  were  1622,  at  the 
rate  of  23.64  per  thousand  per  annum.  Con- 
sumption caused  223  deaths;  pneumonia, 
285;  la  grippe,  96;  bronchitis,  75;  cancer  is 
credited  with  44 — making  that  malady  the 
fifth  in  point  of  fatalities  on  the  list. 
Various  complaints  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels  caused  53  deaths;  various  throat 
diseases,  72,  and  diseases  of  the  heart,  no. 
There  were  595  deaths  from  various  diseases 
of  the  lungs  in  January,  as  against  706  in 
December.  There  was  also  a  falling  off  of 
16  in  diphtheria;  9  in  typhoid  fever;  but  an 
increase  of  49  from  la  grippe. 

The  State  at  this  time  is  free  from  small 
pox,  outside  of  the  Government  quarantine 
station  on  Angel  Island.  There,  however, 
the  disease  seems  to  have  taken  a  perma- 
nent hold  among  the  500  Chinaman  recently 
landed  from  a  China  steamer.  The  large 
number  of  cases  which  have  been  develop- 
ing from  time  to  time  since  the  landing,  tells 
in  a  most  unmistakable  manner  of  the  terri- 
ble scourge  with  which  the  State  would  have 
been  visited  had  not  the  Health  Board  and 
other  proper  authorities  taken  the  most 
thorough  precaution  to  confine  the  disease 
among  those  who  are  responsible  for  bring- 


ing it  here.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  authori- 
ties will  not  relax  their  precautionary  action 
until  the  malady  is  effectually  stamped  out 
on  the  island. 

MEETING  OF  THE  CITY  BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

A  very  lively  and  interesting  meeting  of 
the  city  Board  of  Health  was  held  on  the 
17th  instant,  at  which  the  subject  of  small 
pox  and  general  hospital  matters  were  freely 
and  somewhat  forcibly  discussed.  The  Board 
manifested  a  most  firm  determination  to  do 
its  duty  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
small  pox  invasion. 

The  general  subject  of  the  need  of  further 
and  better  hospital  accommodation  was 
freely  discussed.  The  importance  of  more 
and  special  accommodations  for  incurables 
and  cancer  patients  was  referred  to.  Dr. 
Regensberger  thought  it  would  be  wise  and 
proper  to  call  on  the  Legislature  for  an 
especial  appropriation  for  such  purpose,  as 
San  Francisco  was  simply  a  resort  for  such 
people  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  neces- 
sarily so  from  the  fact  that  there  was  no  other 
place  for  them  to  go  to.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  matter  will  not  be  dropped,  but 
that  it  will  be  called  up  at  the  next  meeting 
and  more  fully  ventilated. 

The  Shag  Rock  business  was  freely  ven- 
tilated, and  found  but  one  supporter,  while 
all  the  other  members  of  the  I3oard  present 
were  free  and  generally  very  emphatic  in 
their  denunciations  of  the  project. 

The  meeting  closed  with  a  very  pretty  and 
appropriate  episode,  which  consisted  in  the 
reading  of  an  interesting  and  well  written 
paper  by  Mrs.  Ellen  A.  Weaver,  Matron  of 
the  Almshouse,  and  wife  of  Mr.  P.  L. 
Weaver,  Superintendent  of  the  same.  Mrs. 
Weaver  drew  a  very  beautiful  and  vivid  pic- 
ture of  life  In  that  institution,  and  described 
in  a  striking  manner  the  marked  contrast 
between  the  characters  of  those  who  are 
obliged  to  seek  that  resort  from  unavoidable 
misfortune  and  those  who  find  their  way 
there  as  a  consequence  of  their  own  miscon- 
duct and  downfall.  The  paper  was  written 
for  and  read  before  the  Century  Club,  of 
which  Mrs.  W.  has  long  been  a  prominent 
member,  and  by  special  request  was  re- 
peated before  the  Board  of  Health.  The 
address  furnished  the  most  striking  evidence 
that  the  Matron,  who  is  a  well  educated  and 
polished  lady,  is  the  right  person  in  the 
right  place.  She  received  a  most  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  for  her  effort. 


Upon  our  250  acres  of  Nursery  we  have  ev- 
ery family  of  Trees  and  Plants  hardy  in  a 
northern  climate;  whether  fruit,  ornamental, 
nut,  or  flowering.  Among  the  numerous 
choice  new  sorts  are  Lovett's  Best  Blackberry, 
Beebe  and  Lovett's  Early  Strawberries,  Japan 
Wineberry,  Green  Mt.  Grape,  Lincoln  Plum, 
Hardy  Orange,  Japan  Walnuts,  Ice  King  Prim- 
rose, Everblooming  Spirsas,  etc. 

All  are  accurately  described  and  quoted  at 
half  the  price  of  solicitors  in  Lovett's  Guide 
to  Horticulture,  the  most  complete  and  elab- 
orate catalogue  published  by  any  nursery  es- 
tablishment in  the  world.  The  book  is  richly 
illustrated  and  is  replete  with  notes  on  purchas- 
ing, planting,  pruning,  care  and  culture. 
Mailed  free;  with  colored  plates,  loc. 
Shipments  to  distant  points  a  Specialty. 
3.T.  Lovett  Co.,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


'Deadlock" 


GOPHER  TRAPS. 

Improved    for  189B. 

Never  fail.  Fish-hook  jaws.  Dou- 
ble  triggers.   No  loose  joints 
be  repaired.  Any  child  caD 
t  them.  2b  ots.  es.  or $3  a  doz. 

.  deliver'd 
Ask  or 
/write  for 

 them  & 

take  no  other.  We  also  make  the  SUICIDE  DOUBLK- 
END  TRAP.  Price  80  cts.  each.  The  only  trap  which 
catches  coming  from  either  end.  Send  for  both  traps. 
IRA  F,  WHITK  &  SON,  Pomona.  California. 

The  Armstrong  Antomatic 

POBTABLK 

ENGINE  and  BOILER. 

The  Best,  Lightest,  Cheapest 
Engine  In  the  world.    Can  be 
F"  arranged  to  Burn  Wood,  Coal, 
[ih  Straw  or  Petroleum.  6  or  8  H.  P. 
Mounted  on  skids  or  on  wheels. 
TBITHAIf ,  HOOKBB  '&  CO    San  Franelsco. 


DBWBY  OO.,  PATENT  AGBNTS,  2290 
Huket  8k,  San  Firaelaao.  BleTatof,  U  Fiool  M, 


Feb  27,  1892. 
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BYRON  JACKSON, 

625-631  SIXTH  ST.-SAN   FRANCISCO-149-169  BLUXOME  ST. 


niANUFACTUR£R  OF 


PUMPING    AND  HARVESTING 

MACHINERY! 


LATEST  IMPROVED. 

PLAIN,  AUTOMATIC 

OR  COMPOUND. 


STATIONARY, 

PORTABLE, 

SEMI-PORTABLE. 


FOB  EVERY  DUTY, 
ANY  CAPACITY, 

PUMP  ANY  LIQUID. 


Complete  Pumping  Flants  ! 

For  Irrigation  and  Reclamation. 


WINDMILLS  AND  HORSE  POWERS, 

JACKSON  FEEDERS,  PORKS,  DERRICKS,  Etc. 


SEND  FOR   CATALOGUE,   FREE.  ADDRESS 


BYRON  JACKSON,  625  Sixth  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  "'T.!™!";!!'"'' 


ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO., 

S.  E.  Corner  Market  and  MainSts.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  ALLISON-NEFF  SPRAY 
PDHPS. 

This  size  is  intended  for  use  in 
small  orchards  but  we  have  larger 
Pumps  and  all  are  PERFECTLY 
FREE  FROM  ALL  DANGER  OF 
EXPLOSION. 


CUTAWAY  DISC  HARROWS, 


We  have  these  for  both  Field  and 
Orchard  Use,  from  5  to  16-ft.  cut. 
The  Reversible  or  l*'ruit  Growers' 
and  Orchard  Harrows,  5-ft.  and  6-ft. 
are  made  so  that  the  soil  can  be 
turned  either  way,  fromlor  towards 
the  tree. 


THESE  IMPLEMENTS  ARE  THE  BEST  OF  THEIR  KIND  IN  THE.MARKET  AND  WE 

WISH  rOU  TO  SEE  THEM. 


Whiteley  Mowers,  Sulky  Hay  Rakes,  Genuine  Champion  Repairs, 

MITCHELL  FARM  WAGONS,  BUGGIES, 

Hand  and  Windmill  Pomps  and  Cylinders,  Feed  Cntters, 

BISSELL,  GALE  AND  SOUTH  BEND  CHILLED  PLOWS, 
HAollxxo  Steel  I»lows,    I»1ot7^  xiex><».lx-». 

WRITB   FOR   PEIOiBS.  MENTION   THIS  PAPER. 


THE  SAN  JOSE  ORCHARD  AND  VINEYARD 


Juat  the  thing  for  the  Orchard  and  Vineyard,  built  low,  with  Goose  Neck  in 
front,  enabling  a  very  short  turn,  low  wheels,  broad  tire,  with  springs  or  without, 
built  any  size  or  capacity. 


Greatly  Improved,  made  entirely  of  Iron  and  Steel,  easily  handled  and  adjusted; 
teeth  extend  outside  of  wheels,  in  fact  the  Most  Perfect  Cultivating  Tool  ever  put  on 
the  market.  Write  for  circulars,  address 

SAN  JOSE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,  SAN  JOSE,  CAL 
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Social  and  Intellectual  Features 
the  Grange. 


of 


(Paper  read  before  the  Northampton  County  Pomona 
Grange  by  Mrs.  JAMK8  W.  Gkrnbt  of  Seepa,  Pa.,  pub- 
Ushed  in  Farmers'  Friend.] 

Worthy  Master,  Brother »  and  Sisters: 
The  subject  which  I  have  selected  is  the 
Social  and  Intellectual  Features  of  the 
Grange.  The  Grange  found  the  patient 
tillers  of  the  soil,  ^the  farmers,  isolated,  un- 
social, divided  into  parties  and  sects,  con- 
sidering each  other  as  enemies,  antagonists, 
without  any  leader  of  their  own  class,  but 
following  the  lead  of  the  artful,  designing 
class,  who  live  at  the  farmers'  expense  and 
and  without  any  organization  of  their  own. 
One  object  of  the  Grange  was  to  break  up 
the  isolated,  unsocial  condition  by  organiz- 
ing them  into  a  social  Order  composed  of 
the  farmer  and  his  family,  that  they  might 
in  this  social  capacity  become  acquainted, 
and  regard  each  other  as  friends,  who 
should  labor  together  to  tear  asunder  the 
net  that  has  been  wily  woven,  with  which, 
singly,  they  have  unwarily  been  entangled, 
to  lift  the  oppressive  burdens  that  have 
been  heavily  heaped  upon  agriculture  and 
learn  that  by  cooperation  they  can  remove 
every  hindrance  to  the  elevation  of  agri- 
culture, and  the  farmer.  Although  they  have 
not  yet  fully  extricated  themselves  from  the 
net  into  which  they  have  been  lured,  yet 
they  have  made  such  progress  in  the  work 
as  to  begin  to  discover  their  power  and  dem- 
onstrate their  ability  to  paddle  their  own 
canoe. 

The  Grange  is  bound  together  with  a 
golden  cord  more  strongly  than  a  thousand 
tillers  of  the  soil,  who  every  week  meet  in 
these  Grange  halls  for  social,  intellectual, 
moral  and  financial  improvement.  The 
Grange  is  stronger  and  accomplishing  more 
good  now  than  any  other  organization.  The 
Grange  confers  its  benefits  not  alone  on  its 
own  members;  neither  do  farmers  only  reap 
its  rewards  of  all.  The  farmers  are  the 
bone  and  sinew  of  the  land.  When  they 
are  prosperous  we  never  hear  of  hard  times; 
but  if  from  any  reason  there  are  short  crops, 
low  prices,  hard  times,  then  it  is  that  the 
manufacturers  talk  of  overproduction,  mer- 
chants of  dull  trade,  mechanics  and  labor- 
ers complain  that  they  cannot  get  work. 
Individual  happiness  depends  upon  gen- 
eral prosperity.  The  soil  is  the  source  irom 
which  we  derive  all  that  constitutes  wealth. 
Without  wealth  we  would  have  no  agri- 
culture, no  manufactures,  no  commerce. 
Of  all  the  gifts  of  the  great  Creator  and 
Giver  of  ail  good,  the  various  productions 
of  the  vegetable  world  are  the  first  in  im- 
portance. 

All  history  proves  that  where  agriculture 
has  prospered,  the  nation  has  prospered. 
The  Grange  seeketh  the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number,  and  so  benefits  manufac- 
turers, trade  and  commerce  as  well  as  the 
farmer  and  his  family.  To-day  all  over  the 
country  the  farmers,  their  wives,  their  sons 
and  daughters  control  their  own  assemblies 
and  are  honestly  considering  the  deranged 
state  of  society,  and  are  discussing  the  prac- 
ticability of  abolishing  the  false  social  insti- 
tutions that  have  invariably  wronged  the 
farmer  and  his  family.  The  farmers  are 
beginning  to  awake  to  the  consciousness 
that  they  really  have  brains — that  commod- 
ity so  essential  to  law-making — and  there 
are  men  of  their  own  class  who  have  brains 
enough,  and  of  the  right  kind,  to  make  the 
laws  by  which  the  farmer  should  be  gov- 
erned. Woman,  too,  is  beginning  to  dis- 
cover that  she  has  brains  and  to  take  the 
positions  in  society  of  true  women — to  God, 
herself,  society  and  country  true.  The 
Grange  is  prominently  a  social  Order,  ex- 
celling all  others  in  opening  the  door  wide 
and  bidding  women  welcome — welcome  on 
the  plan  of  equality.  Thus,  that  it  might 
be  a  success  in  this  social  feature,  it  adopt- 
ed the  divinely  ordained  social  principles 
established  at  the  inauguration  of  the  social 
relation  when  God  made  man  a  help-meet. 
The  social  feature  of  the  Grange  in  its  re- 
stricted sense  is  construed  to  apply  to  social 
gatherings  and  festivities;  but  in  its  extend- 
ed sense  it  embraces  education  in  all  its  de- 
partments, cooperations,  any  and  every  fea- 
ture of  the  Grange,  as  far  as  its  ultimate 
object,  the  uniting  of  society  and  elevating 
it.  The  plan  adopted  in  making  practical 
these  social  features  is  to  meet  in  social 
gatherings,  where  is  provided  not  only  a 
feast  of  good  things  to  refresh  and  invigor- 
ate the  body,  but  also  a  feast  for  the  mind, 
a  feast  of  reason  and  flow  of  soul.  I  think 
none  of  the  Grange  features  and  teachings 
has  ever  made  man  or  woman  worse,  but  its 
lesions  ail  develop  the  good,  the  beautiful 
and  true.  Not  half  has  been  told  of  its 
good  work,  and  it  can  and  will  do  more  in 
the  future,  because  the  Grange  is  founded 
upon  the  great  principle  of  truth  and  jus- 
tice. 


Cooperation  in  Raisin  Marketing. 

By  the  request  of  the  committee  which 
called  the  Fresno  Convention,  J.  H.  LaRue 
of  Malaga  prepared  the  following  address, 
which  was  not  presented  at  the  convention, 
but  which  is  of  general  interest : 

Being  one  of  your  number  duly  appointed 
as  a  member  of  the  committee  by  the  Farm- 
ers' Institute  at  Fowler,  I  deem  it  my  duty 
to  lay  before  the  committee  some  of  the 
ideas  I  have  in  relation  to  the  point  at  issue, 
namely,  what  plan  can  be  adopted  whereby 
the  growers  may  handle,  pack  and  market 
the  fruit  of  their  labor. 

My  firm  and  candid  opinion  of  the  matter 
is  that  the  only  salvation  for  the  growers  is 
to  pack  their  own  product,  and  as  a  means 
to  that  end  the  only  means  of  ultimate  suc- 
cess is  by  complete  cooperation,  which  is 
very  easily  accomplished  if  all  will  work  in 
strict  harmony.  There  is  no  denying  the 
fact  that  the  prime  interest  of  one  is  likewise 
the  dominant  interest  of  all,  and  harmony  is 
the  essential  element  in  the  composition  of 
cooperation. 

There  are  now,  always  has  been  and 
always  will  be  those  among  us  and  in  all 
lines  of  business  pursuits  a  certain  element 
whose  way  of  doing  their  own  or  other  peo- 
ple's business  is  the  one  and  only  way  in 
their  own  estimation.  Consideration  for  the 
opinions  of  others  is  necessary  to  the  suc- 
cess of  organized  effort  in  any  and  all  lines; 
so  let  us  consider  with  a  feeling  of  charity 
the  ideas  of  all,  and  strive  thereby  to  ac- 
complish the  end  that  we  all  feel  and  will  be 
of  benefit  to  the  producer. 

If  cooperative  associations  can  be  formed 
throughout  the  State  on  the  plan  of  the 
Fresno  Raisin  Company,  the  Producers' 
Packing  Company,  or  the  Easton  Pack- 
ing Company,  and  the  entire  product 
marketed  through  one  channel,  or  at  least  in 
one  way,  the  question  will  slowly  settle  itself. 
A  fruit  and  raisin  exchange  is  one  of  the 
means,  and  a  good  one,  of  bringing  about  a 
rapid  solution  of  the  problem. 

This  can  be  established  at  some  suitable 
center  of  trade,  with  men  at  the  head  whose 
principal  interest  is  not  the  furtherance  of 
personal  ends,  but  whose  ideas  are  laid  out 
on  a  broad  and  liberal  principal;  and  in  such 
a  way  I  fail  to  see  why  we  cannot  obtain  fair 
and  remunerative  prices  for  our  product, 
which  is  all  that  we  can  expect.  I  do  not 
see  why  the  outside  packers,  those  who  buy 
and  pack  only,  cannot  be  members  of  the 
exchange,  provided,  of  course,  they  will  al- 
low themselves  to  be  governed  by  the  same 
rules  by  which  the  growers'  associations  are 
governed,  as  we  are  all  equally  interested  in 
maintaining  the  prices. 

Of  paramount  importance  is  the  proper 
curing  of  the  raisins,  and  the  assorting  into 
the  several  grades,  neatly  packed  in  boxes 
or  sacks,  and  branded  or  marked  in  accord- 
ance with  its  grade  or  quality.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  such  associations  or  firms  can 
enter  into  an  agreement  and  place  their  re- 
spective goods  on  the  market  through  the 
medium  of  such  an  exchange  at  prices  to  be 
established  from  time  to  time  by  a  commit- 
tee to  be  mutually  agreed  on  by  the  different 
interested  parties,  each  party  or  association 
to  have  representation  based  on  its  own 
pack  or  output,  each  association  or  party  to 
the  contract  to  be  firmly  bound  under  a  suffi- 
cient bond  to  maintain  the  purpose  of  the 
organization. 

Now,  as  to  the  selling  and  manner  of  sell- 
ing. I  am  of  the  opinion  that  we  should 
profit  by  the  experience  of  other  large  estab- 
lishments, such  as  manufacturing,  for  in- 
stance. We  should  so  arrange  that  our 
business  should  be  in  the  hands  of  some 
well-established  house  in  each  State  and  al- 
low that  firm  to  handle  our  entire  business 
in  its  respective  territory.  However,  if 
suitable  arrangements  cannot  be  made  in 
each  State,  then  give  more  territory  to  the 
nearest  firm  or  agent. 


20,000  Monterey  Cypress 

IN  BOXES. 
AIbo,  Large  Stock,  Nice  Shape 

Irish  Yew  Trees,  from  4  to  7  ft, 

For  Sale  Cheap  by 

HUTCHISON  &  SANBORN, 

NDRSBRYMEN, 
OAKLAND  California. 


On  •  y  P  r  a  PrictlcalTreatUob.vT.  a.  Oarev 
11  U  ll  U  t  K>>l>'(r  the  riBuIti  of  loiii;  ex  erl- 
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pages,  cloth  bouml.  Sent  postpaid 
at  reduced  price  <>f  7S  ots.  per  copv. 
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New  Improved  Belt  Combined  Harvester 

"PRINCE." 


Tou  who  contemplate  buying  Harvesters  this  year,  please  examine  the 


It  has  had  a  thnrouKh  test,  baviniif  cut  600  acres  in  two  weeks.  Size,  18  feet;  drawn  by  18  animals.  It  starts 
easy  and  possesses  light-runoiog  qijalities.  Having  two  6-foot  drive  wLeels,  viO-inch  by  i-ioch  tires,  with  a  6-foot 
header  wheel,  renders  it  very  easy  of  operation. 

OUR  GLEANER  IS   ONE   OP  THE   BEST  MADE. 

This  machine  will  show  that  we  itill  maintain  our  reputation  c(  doing  what  we  do  well. 


TESTiiva:oisri-A.x.s. 

Stockton,  Cau.,  Nov.  3,  1892. 
Messrs.  MatteSon  4  Williamson— Dear  Sirs:  I  have  run  your  "  New  Prince  Bell  Liuk  Machine,"  having 
finished  up  the  eeuson  of  '91  with  ic,  and  will  recommend  it  as  a  number  one  machine  ia  every  respect.  As  tor 
siving  and  cleaning  grain,  it  canuoc  be  excelled.  I  also  particularly  recommend-  it  for  its  lightness  of  draft, 
requiring  but  20  animals  to  draw  it,  that  being  the  number  we  used  in  running  it  for  two  weeks,  mak'ng  an 
average  of  36  acres  per  day.  FRANK  CORCORAN. 

TwENTT-Sii  Mile  Hruss,  Stanislaus  ConNTT,  Feb.  20,  1592. 
Mesbfs.  Matteson  &  WiLMAMBON— Gentlemen:   The  New  Improied  "  Prince"  Combined  Harvester  I  rmrciiaged 
from  you  last  year  has  proved  one  of  the  best  harvesters  I  have  ever  used.  I  cut  1500  acres  in  35  days  with  22  head 
of  horses,  without  change  of  team  and  without  one  breakage  or  delay.    [Signed]  JOSEPH  MOLL. 


MATTESON  &  WILLIAMSON  MF'G  CO. 


STOdCXOKT,  CAJL,. 


ONE  MAN  AND  TEAM  Instead  of  two. 
TWENTY  ACBE.S  a.  DAY  Instead  of  tec. 


NO  SIDE  DRAFT 

as  CCT  TER  BA  K  is  carried 
entirely  on  M»ln  Wheel*. 

ITUUI  much  with  one 
team  as  two  1-foot  machines, 
SAVING  halt  the  corners. 


Has  no  nuts  or  obstructions  on  top 
the  obliquely 

RECESSED 

Bolt  to  finger  bar  with  nuts  on  under  side, 
leaving  ur  per  side  of  cutter  bar  perfectly 
smooth  buiface. 


MAIN  WHEELS  made  interc^'angeable— one  wheel  fit?  either  side  of  mower.    THE  FOOT  LIFT  raises 
cutter  bar  with  p<tlect  ease  without  the  aid  of  hand  lever,  the  first  ever  made.    EASILY  TILTED. 
TLIir    CTAkinACn    MAU/PR  can  be  entirely  taken  anart  and  put  together  ogain  by  the  farmer  with 
inC    OlAnUAriU    mU It  Cn  a  common  wrench.    SEND  FOR  SPECIAL  '   ' 


CIRCULAR. 


Stanton,  Tliomson  &:  Co. 


JE^armers'  TJnion, 

S^1^T  JOSE, 


JNTewell   Mat  lie  ws. 


GALE 

BAKER  ^'^^  HAMILTON 
SAN  FRANCISCO-SACRAMENTO  \ 


ir  Users. 


I  lii;y  11  cliiilo  stackers,  Carrier?,  Fork?,  Slings,  Sweep 
Kal  es  Moisting  Singletree,  and  a  complete  line  of  npec- 
ial  fittings,  and  reprtsont  the  prnctical  cx  erience  ot  a 
quarter  i  t  a  centu  y.  Special  liiclucemontj  lor  early 
iirdcrs.  Send  for  llliistratud  catalogue  aud  directions  for 
building  economical  hay  barns.  Address 

Louden  Machinery  Co,,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 


March  5,  1892 
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MINNESOTA  CHIEF  THRESHERS. 


SUCCESSFULLY 
USED  FOR 

GRAIN, 

LIMA 

—  AND  — 

NAVY 
BEAN 

THRESHING. 


A  FULL  LINE 

—  OF  — 

Separator, 

ENGINE 

—  AND  — 

Horse  Power 

EXTRAS 

Always  in  Stock. 


ROBERT  BRAND,  MANUFACTURER, 

oov  ^-Nxy  so©  js:E30O3>irx>  st3flee:t. 


TONGUELESS 

SELF-GUIDING. 

NO  POLE  except  on 

<rg  ibe  road. 

NO  SORE 

NECKS. 
One  Plowman 
Instead  of  two, 


olidQimforT 


-THE- 

WONDER 

-ON— 

WHEELS 

Seven  Acres  a  Day^f^^, 

Four  horses  abreast— one  In  tlie 
furrow,  three  on  the  land. 
Foot  brake  prevents  gang  running  on 
'         Levers  within  easy  reach. 


Wheel 
landside. 
So  bottom  or 
tuUfricHon. 
Weight  of  furrows, 
frame  and  plowman 
carried  on  three  greased  spindles. 
Draft  reduced  to 

lowest  poHslble  limit. 


B<a8ler  Drlvlns,  Stralghter  Fur- 
rows, and  Iilghter  Draft 

than  any  Gang  in  America. 
Adjustable  frame— c&u  be  narrowea  or 
widened  at  will,  and  converted  into  a 
single  plow  in  a  lew  moments'  time. 
Made  with  Stubble,  Sod  and  Stubble,  and 

Srairie  brealfer  bottoms,  in  Steel  or  Chilled 
letal.  Klghtorleft— 10, 12or  Hinch  cut. 
^Pf'^'  ■'•'■•ces  and  time  for  trial  eiren  on 
nrat  ordersfrom  rolnta  where  we  haveno  Agents. 


ECONOMIST  PLOW  CO.,  South  Bend,  Indiana 

Our  book  -"FUN  ON  THE  FARM"-  sent  Free  to  aU  who  mention  this  paper. 


GREil  TRIAL  of  CENTRIFUGAL  MiGHINES 


At  Cottenburg,  Sweden,  August,  I89t. 

The  EXTRACTOR-SEPARATOR,  ^-^e^''^'' 

King's  Gup  and  First  Prize  of  Honor. 

This  lathe  GREATEST  CONTEST  In  all  Europe, 
and  leaven  the  KXTRACTOU-SEPARATOR  as  the 

VICTOR  over  All  Competitors. 

Itlsthf;  OM.V  BUTTER  EXTI{A(  TOI£.  Itisthe 
Bent  Cream  Jicpariitor,  :iud  has  k  c.  p;u:ity  of  2,(>(>0  to 
3  000  pound.s  per  hour.  We  (guarantee  this  machine  in 
every  resi  ect —material,  workmanship  and  separation  of  the  cream— equal  to  any. 

The  bowl  iH  made  of  imported  Swcdisli  sfecl.  the  be-t  and  strongest  steel  in  the 
■Wf;rlfl.  Tt  i»  HiipcrHedintc  other  cream  teparatore,  because  of  the  larg;er  amount  ol' 
milk  Foparat<:d  with  greater  thoroughness.    Hend  For  Full  Illustrated  Circulars. 

VERMONT    FARM    MACHINE    CO.,    Bellows    Falls,  Vt., 

Manufacturers  of  Creamery,  Cheese  and  Dairy  Supplies. 


CHAPMAN-CLirtlAX 

Spraying  Machinery. 

REST    Iti    THHl  WORLD. 

The  Ohapman-Cllmax  No.  1,  repreneoted  by  the  accompanying  illustration,  Is  the 
cheapest  complete  and  reliable  Orchard  Sprayin/?  Pump  Apparatus  manuf  lOtured. 

l!(|  iipped  complet'^,  ready  for  use,  with  hose,  short-hand  extension  and  our  latest 
Improved  ar  ray  n  zz'e. 

refer  to  more  th»n  1000  California  or'<hard<i  where  our  machinery  Is  in  satis- 
factory operation.  In  many  Instances  single  fruit  growers  have  in  use  from  five  to 
fifteen  Chaomtn  r  utnts. 

We  manufacture  teveral  sizes  and  itylei.  Write  for  Illustrated  descriptive  cata- 
)o((ae  and  price  list. 

R.  8,  CHAPMAN,  Office  ft  Works,  14  ft  16  Fremont  St.,  S.  F.,  Gal. 


//  you  want  a  Fir  si-Class  Spray  Pump 

 GET  THE  

"BEAN" 

WHICH  IS  SHOWN   BY   THE  ACCOMPANY- 
ING CUT. 


Every  Year  they  are  Improved,  if  Possible. 

 THIS  SEASON'S  PUMPS  HAVE  

HEAVY  STEEL  RECEPTACLES, 

 AND  

Both  Valves  Can  be  got  at  in  a  Moment's  Time 
with  a  Common  Farm  Wrench. 


They  ECONOMIZE  LABOR  and  throw  a  penetrating  spray. 
Send  for  Circulars. 

THE  BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO., 

SAN  JOSE,  OAL. 


TRADE,  MARK  REOISTEREO, 


SURE  DEATH 

To  Scale  Bug  and  all 
Insect  Pests. 

Now  is  the  time  to  effectually  euard  yonr 
Fruit  Trees  against  the  risitalion  of  all 
INSECT  PESTS  hy  spraying  them  with  the 

Ongerth  Liquid  Tree  Protector, 

The  only  effectual  remedy  in  the  market. 
Indorsed  by  the  University  of  California. 

When  GrafUDii;  or  Budding  use  our 
Liquid  Grafting  Compound. 

send  for  circular  with  testimonials  to 

Onprtli  GraftiDg  Cofflponni  Co 

812  Davis  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CALIFORNIA. 


Whitewashing  Machines  &Tree  Cleansers. 

Complete  Outfits  at  prices  from  $3  to  $50. 

The  Pumps  are  all  BRASS,  with  BRASS  AND  RUBBER  VALVES. 

For   Orchardlsts,   Florists,    Stockman,    Poultry  Raisers 

TBKRE    IS    NOTHING    LIKE  THEM 

Pump  sent  complete  as  in  cut  tor  $U.    Send  tor  lllusttateii  C  .tak  ifue. 

WAimiGHT  SPRAYING  APPARATUS  CO.,  iO  Hayes  St.,  S.  P. 

Oantraot*  takoa  tor  LarKe  Job!  of  Whit«WMhlnC' 
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pACIFie  I^URAId  f  ress. 


Feb  27  1892 


Sulphuring  in  Fruit  Drying. 

University  Experiment  Station  Bul- 
letin No.  96. 

Of  late  several  papers  in  this  State  have 
discussed  the  subject  of  the  use  of  the 
sulphuring  process  in  fruit-drying,  some 
prefacing  their  articles  with  the  remark 
that  I  had  "  issued  another  proclamation" 
on  the  subject.  I  am  unable  to  remember 
having  uttered  anything  in  public  relating 
to  the  subject  since  the  publication  of  Bulle- 
tin No.  86,  eighteen  months  ago.  Since, 
however,  the  articles  alluded  to  bring  the 
matter  forward,  and  imply  a  partial  miscon- 
ception of  my  views,  and  of  their  true  basis, 
I  think  it  proper  to  put  them  on  record  once 
more. 

Sulphurous  gas,  which  is  formed  when 
sulphur  is  burned,  is  well  known,  and  con- 
stantly used  as  a  disinfecting,  bleaching  and 
deodorizing  agent,  second  in  virtue  only  to 
chlorine.  The  fact  that  it  is  the  agent  offi- 
cially used  in  the  disinfection  of  infected 
houses,  ships  and  individuals  is  conclusive 
on  these  points.  It  is  therefore  idle  to  pre- 
tend that  sulphuring  does  not  diminish  the 
flavor  of  fruit  or  of  anything  else  touched 
by  it.  It  is  perfectly  certain  that  it  does  so; 
and  the  only  debatable  question  is  the  ex- 
tent to  which  it  may  be  used  for  bleaching 
fruit  without  any  material  detriment  to  the 
flavor. 

It  is  in  evidence  that  a  reasonable  amount 
of  bleaching  can  be  done  by  applying  the 
gas  to  the  freshly  cut  fruit  without  injuring 
the  flavor  to  a  material  degree,  since  the 
flavor  will  penetrate  from  the  inside  out- 
ward to  a  sufficient  extent  to  compensate 
for  the  loss  of  what  naturally  belongs  to  the 
bleached  exterior  portion. 

The  limit,  however,  is  a  narrow  one,  and 
it  is  so  frequently  exceeded  in  practice 
(whether  intentionally  to  secure  "  extra 
light "  color  to  attract  the  unwary  purchaser 
or,  more  commonly,  by  unskilful  or  negli- 
gent workmen  in  charge  of  the  sulphuring 
boxes)  as  to  put  upon  the  market  a  good 
deal  of  fruit  that  is  the  reverse  of  creditable 
to  the  State  that  produces  it,  and  ill  calcu- 
lated to  insure  a  permanent  demand.  This 
is  especially  true  of  the  thinly  sliced  apples 
and  pears,  which  are  quickly  penetrated  by 
the  gas  and  assume  a  greenish-white  tint 
that,  while  it  may  be  inviting  to  equally 
"  green  "  purchasers,  assures  the  expert  that 
the  natural  flavor  is  practically  gone.  The 
producer  himself  declines  to  put  them  on 
his  table,  but  the  dealer  and  the  public,  as 
at  present  informed,  are  willing  to  pay  an 
extra  price  for  it.  This  demand  for  unnat- 
urally light-colored  dried  fruit  is  a  "  fad  " 
like  many  others,  which  will  have  its  ilay 
but  will  inevitably  give  way,  in  the  course 
of  time,  to  a  preference  for  the  better- 
flavored  product  having  the  tint  which  in- 
sures its  being  so.  So  long  as  the  "fad" 
lasts,  so  long  will  producers  or  dealers  sul- 
phur the  fruit  to  suit  the  eye  rather  than 
the  palate  of  the  consumer.  It  certainly 
seems  desirable  to  hasten  the  advent  of  a 
more  rational  state  of  the  public  mind  on 
this  point;  quite  apart  from  the  sanitary 
consideration,  which,  if  not  of  primary  im- 
portance as  regards  most  of  the  sulphured 
fruit  now  in  the  market,  has  nevertheless 
proved  sufficiently  potent  to  cause  the  prac- 
tice of  sulphuring  to  be  legally  prohibited 
in  the  old  world,  where  therefore  our  fruits 
80  treated  would  fall  under  the  ban  of  the 
law.  An  additional  consideration  is  that 
this  process  permits  of  rendering  third  and 
fourth  class  fruit  equal  in  appearance  to  the 
best,  and  is  therefore  easily  used  for  fraudu- 
lent purposes. 

There  thus  seems  to  me  to  be  abundant 
cause  for  desiring,  and  working  for,  the 
abatement  of  the  public  delusion  on  the 
subject  of  light-colored  dried  fruit,  which 
sacrifices  the  substance  to  the  shadow  and 
is  certain,  in  the  end,  to  inure  to  the  detri- 
ment of  our  dried-fruit  trade.  The  over- 
sensitiveness  that  has  of  late  manifested  it- 
self in  respect  to  the  maintenance  of  my 
position  in  the  question  seems,  therefore,  to 
be  ill-founded. 

I  hope  to  find  a  measurably  unobjection- 
able substitute  for  the  uncertain  process  as 
now  practiced,  in  the  use  of  a  solution  of 
"  bisulphite  of  soda"  (heretofore  sold  under 
the  name  of  "  California  fruit  salt")  of 
definite  strength,  into  which  the  cut  fruit 
can  be  dipped  before  drying.  In  this 
process,  the  same  agent  (sulphurous  gas)  is 
employed  in  the  liquid  form,  but  so  con- 
trolled as  to  the  amount  used  that  the 
chances  of  overdoing  the  sulphuring — now 
so  great  because  of  the  convenience  with 
which  thfi  fruit  can  be  left  exposed  to  the 
sulphurous  gas  for  an  indefinite  lime — 
would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The 
compound  can  be  produced  very  cheaply, 


and  the  solution  used  will  be  very  weak. 

The  exact  strength  and  time  required  to 
produce  the  best  results  with  difierent  fruits 
will  form  the  subject  of  experiments  at  the 
station  during  the  coming  fruit  season. 

E.  W.  HiLGARD. 

Notes  on  Persian  Palms. 

The  importation  of  palm  trees  from  Persia 
made  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  promises  to  be  of  much  im- 
portance to  the  State.  The  forthcoming 
report  on  station  work  will  contain  the 
history  of  this  fine  collection,  but  the  large 
number  of  letters  of  inquiry  received  makes 
some  additional  notes  upon  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  palms  desirable. 

The  palms  are  planted  at  Pomona  and  at 
Tulare.  The  larger  number  of  varieties  and 
in  some  respects  the  best  plants  were  sent  to 
Tulare,  as  it  was  thought  at  Washington 
that  the  climate  there  would  prove  more  fa- 
vorable. This  expectation  does  not  seem 
likely  to  be  realized,  as  several  varieties 
that  are  more  tender  than  others  have  suf- 
fered this  winter.  Some,  however,  are 
eminently  suited  to  the  place. 

At  Tulare  Station,  also  at  Pomona,  the 
pistillate  or  bearing  palms  are  planted  in  a 
circle,  with  the  staminate  plant  in  the  center. 
The  soil  is  sandy  and  free  from  alkali.  Ir- 
rigation ceased  the  first  of  September. 
Deglet  Nour  and  M'Kintichi  prove  to  be 
very  poor  growers,  small  leaves,  hard  to 
root,  and  not  to  be  recommended  unless  the 
fruit  is  of  peculiar  excellence.  These  two 
varieties  show  similar  characteristics  at 
Pomona. 

The  Sultaneh  variety,  said  to  be  one  of 
the  best,  is  extremely  delicate  in  appear- 
ance, leaflets  slender  and  fine,  growth  slow; 
sufiers  from  frost  at  Tulare.  This  variety 
does  better  at  Pomona,  and  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  in  an  ornament- 
al sense. 

Amhat,  at  Tulare,  is  so  badly  frosted  that 
it  will  be  advisable  to  move  it  to  a  better 
locality.  When  most  of  the  large  leaves  of 
a  palm  are  killed,  and  protection  is  needed 
for  the  heart  of  the  plant,  it  is  evident  that 
no  valuable  result  can  follow  further  experi- 
ment'at  that  point.  This  variety  at  Pomona 
has  so  far  escaped  with  only  slight  injury. 
It  is  the  most  tender  of  all  the  Persian 
palms  at  the  stations. 

Next  to  the  Amhet  is  Haraneh,  a  poor 
grower,  considerably  frosted  at  Tulare,  and 
slightly  so  at  Pomona. 

Rashedah  and  Eass  show  only  medium 
hardiness  at  Tulare,  losing  a  portion  of  the 
upper  leaves.  Bass  is  a  remarkable  variety 
of  very  strong  growth,  leaves  large,  light 
green,  and  beautiful  in  appearance.  The 
plant  at  Tulare  has  already  six  small  suck- 
ers. It  is  the  only  one  of  all  the  palms 
that  has  as  yet  increased  itself  by  division. 
The  difierence  in  rapidity  of  growth  be- 
tween such  varieties  as  Rass  and  such  as 
Sultaneh  or  Deglet  Nour,  is  as  great  as  that 
between  a  Bartlett  pear  tree  and  a  Seckel. 

One  palm  at  Tulare  shows  marked  hardi- 
ness. This  is  Seevah,  a  compact  grower, 
with  small,  dark  leaves;  it  is  more  hardy 
than  the  seedling  date  palms  at  the  station, 
which  latter  correspond  more  nearly  in 
hardiness  with  such  varieties  as  Rass.  In 
Seevah  we  probably  have  a  date  palm  suit- 
able to  all  parts  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley; 
perhaps  three  or  four  more  of  the  twelve  va- 
rieties represented  are  likely  to  prove  desir- 
able there.  But  several,  as  the  preceding 
notes  imply,  are  not  likely  to  withstand  the 
frosts .  of  the  open  valley,  whatever  they 
may  do  on  the  foothills.  Referring  again 
to  the  seedling  date  palms  at  Tulare 
Station  for  comparison,  one  observes  that 
all  are  slightly  frosted,  while  two  are  badly 
so.  The  wild  date  [P.  Canariensis)  would 
undoubtedly  stand  the  same  locality  and 
pass  unscathed  through  the  severest  winter 
ever  known  there,  but  the  species  date  is  mere- 
ly ornamental;  and  the  seedling  date  oflers 
no  advantages  in  point  of  hardiness  over 
any,  except  a  few  of  the  named  varieties 
now  at  the  station,  while  it  is  distinctly  at  a 
disadvantage  in  comparison  with  several  of 
the  best. 

A  curious  fact  in  connection  with  the 
date  palms  is  that  the  large  grasshoppers  of 
the  San  Joaquin  valley  attack  the  leaves 
with  a  special  zeal.  Last  summer  the  grass- 
hoppers left  fields  of  grain,  and  beds  of 
small  cultures  representing  many  species  of 
plants,  to  settle  on  the  palms  and  eat  holes 
in  the  leaves.  They  could  hardly  be  pre- 
vented from  destroying  several  varieties  for 
which  they  showed  a  strong  preference,  and 
they  injured  nearly  all  to  some  extent. 
Their  method  of  attack  is  to  make  dozens 
of  holes,  about  as  large  as  a  dime,  in  the 
leaflets.  Sultaneh,  Rass,  and  Haraneh  are 
among  those  that  were  the  most  severely  in- 
jured. Thriftiness,  or  lack  of  thriftiness,  in 
the  plant  seemed  to  make  little  or  no  differ- 
ence with  the  grasshoppers.  The  hardy 
variety,  Seevah,  they  left  entirely  alone,  and 


it  was  the  only  one  that  escaped  attack.  At 
Pomona  also  the  grasshoppers  left  other 
plants  to  attack  the  palms,  and  here,  as  at 
Tulare,  they  showed  preferences,  though 
less  marked,  as  their  invasion  was  of  much 
shorter  duration. 

There  has  not  been  any  complaint,  so  far 
as  I  know,  that  the  grasshoppers  destroy 
seedling  date  palms,  or  the  Oanarian  date,  in 
any  part  of  California.  At  the  stations,  as 
it  happens,  the  seedling  palms  were  unin- 
jured, though  this  was  probably  owing  to 
their  location  nearer  the  buildings  than 
were  the  named  varieties.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  locusts  of  the  deserts  of  Asia  and 
Africa  sometimes  entirely  destroy  palm 
groves,  but  it  is  certainly  surprising  to  find 
that  the  California  grasshoppers  prefer  the 
hard,  fibrous  leaves  of  the  palm  to  any 
other  green  food. 

The  problems  of  importance,  next  to  the 
hardiness  of  different  varieties,  seem  to  be: 
How  soon  will  the  plants  bear,  and  how 
fast  can  they  be  propagated  by  suckers  ? 
When  better  established,  it  will  be  possible 
to  force  them,  into  a  more  rapid  division, 
but  this  can  only  be  done  at  the  expense  of 
the  mother  plants.  The  small  number  of 
specimens  obtained — only  two  of  any  vari- 
ety and  of  some  only  one — precludes  the 
idea  of  such  an  early  or  general  distribution 
as  many  correspondents  appear  to  expect. 
Besides,  the  U.  S.  Agricultural  "Dep't  has 
distinctly  required  the  first  increase  of  stock 
to  be  held  subject  to  its  orders,  at  least  for 
the  present.  Those  varieties  that  promise 
best  can  be  imported  by  nurserymen  in 
larger  numbers,  and  easily  propagated  to 
supply  aay  future  demand.  The  experi- 
ment at  the  agricultural  stations  fulfils  its 
end,  and  justifies  the  cost,  whenever  those 
stations  have  fully  tested  and  reported  upon 
the  varieties  in  their  hands. 

Chakles  H.  Shinn. 

Berkeley,  Jan.  25,  1892. 


The  Science  of  Physiognomy. 

Can  Character  Be  Read  from  Heads 
and  Faces? 

The  study  of  character  by  observing  the 
cast  and  expression  of  the  human  head  and 
face  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  is  known  by 
the  term  "physiognomy."  The  claim  of 
physiognomy  to  be  considered  a  science,  has 
been  regarded  differently  by  different  per- 
sons for  the  last  2000  years.  Some  are  en- 
thusiastic in  the  afifirmative,  others  as  strong 
against  it.  Still,  it  has  occupied  the  atten- 
tion and  study  of  the  brightest  men  of  every 
age,  from  the  days  of  Hippocrates  about  460 
years  before  the  Christian  era  down  to  the 
present  time.  Hippocrates  wrote  upon  it  as 
then  being  a  subject  upon  which  scholars 
had  long  been  much  divided.  Socrates, 
who  was  his  cotemporary,  was  a  full  be- 
liever, and  wrote  the  earliest  systematic 
treatise  upon  the  subject  which  has  come 
down  to  us. 

We  have  the  record  that  Egyptian 
scholars,  also,  wrote  largely  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  mostly  in  the  affirmative.  Refer- 
ences to  physiognomy  are  also  found  largely 
scattered  through  Greek  and  Roman  classics. 
The  literature  upon  the  subject  is  very  ex- 
tensive, and  of  itself  would  form  quite  a 
library.  The  sixteenth  century  was  quite 
rich  in  publications  on  physiognomy.  Some 
25  or  more  noted  writers  of  that  time  wrote 
more  or  less  fully  upon  the  subject. 

The  writers  of  the  following  century  gen- 
erally attempted  to  bring  discredit  upon  it, 
and  more  than  30  prominent  writers  and 
scientists  of  that  time  are  recorded  as  ent^- 
ing  upon  such  discussion  mostly  in  the  neg- 
ative. 

The  first  really  elaborate  attempt,  in  re- 
cent times,  to  elevate  physiognomy  to  the  rank 
of  modern  science  was  made  by  Lavator  in 
1775-8.  The  first  real  scientific  school  of 
physiognomy  was  founded  by  Sir  Charles 
Bell  in  his  "  Essay  on  the  Anatomy  of  Ex- 
pression," published  in  1806.  A  republica- 
tion of  Lavator's  work  soon  followed,  and 
gave  an  additional  interest  to  the  subject. 
"  The  correlation  of  the  physical  actions  and 
psychical  states  "  was  made  a  subject  of  in- 
teresting speculation  by  Spencer  in  1855, 
and  those  speculations  were  reduced  to  a 
system  by  Darwin  in  1872. 

We  have  been  led  to  these  reminiscences 
by  a  hasty  perusal  of  two  large  volumes  up- 
on this  subject,  lately  written  by  a  well- 
known  lady  resident  of  this  city — Mrs. 
Mary  Olmstead  Stanton,  who  has  de- 
voted a  large  portion  of  her  life  study  to  the 
subject  of  physiognomy.  This  lady  had 
previously  published  several  less  pretentious 
volumes,  but  in  the  present  work,  consisting 
of  over  1 200  large  octavo  pages,  under  the 
title  of 

"a  system  ok  practical  and  scientific 
physiognomy;  or  how  to 
read  faces." 
The  author  has  given   a  most  complete 
manual  of  instruction  in  the  knowledge  of 


human  physiognomy  and  organism,  em- 
bracing the  discoveries  of  located  signs  of 
character  in  the  body  and  face.  The  work 
is  most  profusely  adorned  by  elegant  and 
life-like  engravings  illustrative  of  the  text, 
and  printed  on  very  heavy  paper  of  the  finest 
quality.  It  is  dedicated  "  to  the  lovers  of 
science— to  the  earnest  and  enthusiastic 
searchers  for  truth  throughout  the  world." 

These  volumes  display  a  most  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  constitute, 
really,  the  most  complete  formulation  of  this 
system  of  mental  science  which  has  hitherto 
been  presented  to  the  world.  It  is  written 
in  a  plain,  practical  manner,  such  as  would 
readily  admit  of  its  being  introduced  as  a 
text  book  into  our  high  schools  and  colleges. 

No  person  can  rise  from  even  a  cursory 
examination  of  the  work  without  feeling  that 
scientific  and  practical  physiognomy  should 
be  introduced  as  a  part  of  our  common  school 
education  and  advanced,  by  gradation,  to 
our  very  highest  institutions  of  learning. 
This  study,  commenced  as  it  should  be  with 
its  simplest  principles,  with  the  very  begin- 
ning of  our  grammar  grade  of  schools,  could 
not  fail  to  greatly  advance  the  mental,  moral 
and  physical  conditions  of  all  humanity  on 
which  it  might  be  brought  to  bear.  Better, 
perhaps,  than  almost  any  other  line  of 
study,  this  study  might  be  made  to  carry 
forward  the  evolution  of  the  race  to  the  very 
highest  type  of  humanity.  It  is  also  well  in 
line  with  an  earnest  and  religious  regard  for 
the  young,  without  the  least  touch  of  sectari- 
anism. It  is  really  a  study  of  divinity  in  its 
highest  manifestations  of  creative  energy, 
and  leads  directly  into  the  path  best  calcu- 
lated to  enable  us  to  make  the  best  possible 
use  of  the  form  and  mental  capacity  with 
which  humanity  has  been  endowed. 

Complimentary  Samples. 

Persoas  receiviDK  this  paper  marked  are  requested  to 
examine  its  contents,  terms  of  subscription,  and  give  it 
their  own  patronaf;e,  and  as  far  as  practicable,  aid  in 
circulating  the  journal,  and  making  its  value  more 
widely  known  to  others,  and  extending  its  influence  in 
the  cause  it  faithfully  serves.  Subscription,  paid  in  ad- 
vance, 5  mos.,  81;  10  mos.,  92;  16  mos.,  93.  Extra  copies 
mailed  tor  10  cents,  if  ordered  soon  enough.  If  already 
a  subscriber,  please  show  the  paper  to  others. 


Unitarian  Literature 

Sent  free  by  the  Channino  Adxiliart  of  the  First  Unita- 
rian Church,  cor.  Geary  and  Franklin  Sts.,  San  Fran- 
cisco.  Address  Mrs.  B.  F.  Qiddings  as  above. 
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PorteousImproYed  Scraper 

Patented  Apri'  3,  1883.   Patented  April  17, 1883. 


Manufactured  by  6.  LISSENDEIf. 

The  attention  of  the  public  is  called  to  this  Scraper 
and  the  many  varieties  of  work  of  which  It  is  capable, 
such  as  Railroad  Work,  Irrigation  Ditches,  Levee  Build- 
ing. Leveling  Land,  Road  Making,  etc. 

This  implement  will  take  up  and  carry  its  load  to  any 
desired  distance.  It  will  distribute  the  dirt  evenly  or 
deposit  its  load  in  bulk  as  desired.  It  will  do  the  work 
of  Scraper,  Grader,  and  Carrier.  Thousands  of  these 
Scrapers  are  in  use  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

jSt"  This  Scraper  is  all  steel— the  only  one  manufac- 
tured in  the  State. 

Price,  all  Steel,  four-horse,  $40 ;  Steel  two-horse,  $81. 
Address  all  orders  to  O.  L.I8S£XI>£N,  Stockton, 
California. 
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IT  WILL  SUIT  YOU. 


LAND  CLEARING 

Valuable  information  on  land  clearing  can  be  obtained 
by  addressing 

82-84  Zoe  Street  San  Francisco,  Oal. 


LOWEST  PRICES. 
EASIEST  TERMS. 
LARGEST  STOCK. 
Oldest  MurIc  HouBe. 

DBOKBJB  BBOM. 


PIANOS 

KOHLER  &  OHASE, 

M  O'FmrraU  Bl,  ■.  r. 
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S.  W.  FEROaSSON. 

AOKNT. 


F.  Q.  DRUM 

Secretary. 


KERN  COUNTY  LAND  COMPANY 

(Incorporated.) 

ga.:e>xta.Xj  $10,000,000. 


"Ililii(j/ITI0|I  I?     \fM0^  lfi?lJti/ifict 


LLOYD  TEVIS,  PreBlierit.        W.  F.  GOAD. 

IRWIN  C.  STUMP,  Vice  Pres.    WM.  S.  TEVIg, 

J.  B.  HAGOIN.  HENRY  WAD8WORTH. 


FARMERS 
Who  want  to  raise  Wheat,  Corn,  Alfalfa, 

Potatoes,  Beets,  Flax,    Ramie,   and  all 

other  Farm  products 
With  the   Absolute    Certainty   of  Never 

Failing  to  reap  a  good  crop 


HORTICULTURISTS 
Who  want  to  produce  the  choicest  Peaches, 
Grapes,  Prunes,  Pears,  Apricots,  Ap- 
ples, Olives  and  all  other  fruits 
known  to  California 
In  the  Shortest  Time,  of  the  Best  Quality 
and  with  the  Greatest  Certainty 


STOCK  GROWERS 
Who   want   to   raise    Fast   Horses,  Fat 
Cattle,  Sheep  and  Hogs,  or  Engage  in 
Dairying 

Cheaper,  Better  and  with  Less  Loss  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  country 


BUY  THE  LOW-PRICED  IRRIGATED  LANDS 


or*  THDEJ 


KERN  COUNTY  LAND  COMPANY, 

Upon  Which  No  Failure  of  Crops  of  Any  kind  is  Ever  Known. 

The  Lowest  Prices  and  the  Easiest  Terms  in  the  Irrigated  West. 


THIS  COMPANY  OWNS  OVER  400,000  ACRES  IN  ITS  OWN  RIGHT. 

It  has  300  Miles  of  Main  Canal  and  Over  1100  Miles  of  Lateral  Irrigating  Ditches. 


TITLE  DIRECT  FROM  U.  S.  GOVERNMENT. 


NO  LANDS  DEALT  IN  EXCEPT  THOSE  THAT  ARE  ABSOLUTELY  OURS.   NO  COMMISSION  OR  AGENCY  BUSINESS 
TRANSACTED.      FOR  PRICES,  TERMS,  ETC.,  ADDRESS 


See  the  fine  exhibit  of  Kern  County  Products  at  14  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


HILL'S  IMPROVED 

Lightning  Baler. 

Capacity,  41  Tons  per  Day. 

AWARDED  FIRST  PREMIUM  BY  THE  CALIFORNIA  STATE  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY  FOR  1890  AND  1891. 


CALIFORNIA'S 
TRIUMPH. 


No  trftmplnsf.  No  forking  from  the  Stack.  No  cutting  of  Stacks  Necessary.  You 
can  Bit  at  a  hundred-foot  stack  and  bale  it  without  a  move.  It  makes  the  best  bale  in 
the  market.  Tou  can  put  10  tons  in  a  car.  The  forking  from  the  stack  is  all  done  by  the 
horses.  The  baler  can  turn  out  more  hay  In  less  time  and  In  better  style  than  any  other 
press. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

Pacific  Wheel  and  Carriage  Works, 

J.  p.  HILL,  Proprietor. 
Office  and  Factories,  Nos.  1301  to  1323  J  St.,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL 

SEND   FOB  OIROULARS. 


Proprietor  and  Manufacturer  for  Pacific  Coast. 


another 

Office,  718  K  St.  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 


^•^^"WONDER  ^WHEELS." 

NO  POLE. 


SoUDfOMFOd' 


SELF 
GUIDING 


Two 
Horses 
instead 
of 

Three.. 


^N.     Wood  or 


Our  book— 

"Fun  on  the  Farm,"  sent 

M  «  to  nil  wild  iiwiitioii  this  paper. 


TONGUELESS. 


A 

10-year 
Icld  boy 
linstead 
of  a 
plow- 
man. 
Uses 
a 

wheel 
'landside. 
No 
side  draft. 
Xo 

net-k  weight. 
No  lifting 
at  corners. 
Brake  prc'^'entd 
plow  runiiinc  mh  t.  a'u. 


Easier 
Uriving 
'StTainhtii-Far 

ami  V.ichter  Driift  tbau  uuy  plow  on  or  otl  wb 
Equally  uduptiil  to  Western  prairies  and  hard,  stony 
ground,  or  hillsides. 

ECONOMISt  PLdiW  CO.,  South  Bend,  Indiana. 

SpeciHl  prieeM  and  time  for  trial  civen  on  ilnl  orders  from  points  wtiere  wa  kave  do  Agwnta. 
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The  Kern  River  Valley. 

Its  Fertile  Soli  and  Immense  Water 
Supply— Vast  and  Comprehen- 
sive System  of  Canals. 
Bakersfield,  Feb.  21st,  1891. 
To  THE  Editor:— If  the  reader  will  con- 
sult a  map  of  California  he  will  observe 
that  below  the  central  point  of  the  State  the 
Sierra  and  Coast  Range  mountains  curve  in 
a  wide  sweep  from  either  side  and  finally  join 
in  a  grand  semi  circular  barrier  to  the  south. 
This  semi-circle  is  the  southernmost 
boundary  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  which 
stretches  away  to  the  northward  for  300 
miles  or  more.  For  ages,  nature  has  been 
devoting  herself  to  the  preparation  of  this 
valley  for  the  behoof  of  man.  Just  as  man 
now  prepares  a  perfect  seedbed,  by  min- 
gling the  proper  elements  together  in  suitable 
proportions,  so  has  nature,  upon  a  scale 
gigantic  but  perfect,  been  constituting  the 
magnificent  seedbed  which  forms  the  valley 
of  the  Kern  river,  the  great  basin  which  lies 
at  the  head  of  the  largest  of  California's 
imntense  twin  valleys.  Not  a  single  thing 
has  been  neglected,  but,  guided  by  a  master 
hand,  Nature  has  here  worked  out  in  per- 
fection one  of  her  laws,  and  as  a  result 
presents  to  man  a  combination  of  soil  and 
climate  which  challenges  the  world  for  an 
equal  and  utterly  denes  any  claim  to  super- 
iority. 

That  nature  deals  in  compensations  is  a 
well-known  axiom,  but  seldom  is  it  better 
illustrated  than  in  the  pres- 
ent   case.    Here  are  mil- 
lions of  acres  upon  which 
the  rainfall  is  so  scanty,  as 
a  rule,  that  the  cereals  or 
other  crops  cannot  be  suc- 
cessfully   produced.  In- 
deed, the  uninitiated  may 
be  pardoned  for  regarding 
it  as  little  better  than  a 
desert  under  natural  con- 
ditions.   But  to  make  up 
for  the  lack  of  rain,  nature 
has  provided  an  inexhaus- 
tible   supply   of  water  in 
the  streams  that  traverse 
the  valley,  and  the  lakes 
that  dot  its  face,  and  has  so 
formed  the  surface  of  the 
basin  that  this  water  can  be 
readily  diverted    from  its 
channels    and   spread  in 
every    direction,  wherever 
it  is  needed.    The  irriga- 
ting canals   that  already 
form  a  network  throughout 
hundreds  of  thousands  of 
acres  render  the  farmers  in- 
dependent of  the  seasons, 
and  enable  them  to  produce 
a  succession  of  crops  of  al- 
most   every  conceivable 
variety    in     a  luxuriance 
not  excelled   in  the  most 
highly    favored  portions 
of  the  earth.    Every  ce- 
real, every  vegetable,  every 
fiber  plant,  every  fruit  of 
the    temperate     or  sub- 
tropical   zone,  flourishes 
here  in  the  highest  perfection,  and  the  genial 
disposition  of  the  climate  is  such  that  there 
is  no  long  period  of  enforced  idleness  during 
any  season,  but  the  farmer  can,  if  he  be  so 
disposed,  plow  and  plant  continuously,  re- 
moving one  crop  only  to  make  room  for 
another,  and  thus  obtain  two  and  even  three 
harvests  in  the  same  period  within  which 
the  Eastern  farmer  deems  himself  fortunate 
if  he  reap  but  one. 

But  to  return  to  the  comprehensive  irriga- 
tion system  of  this  valley,  which  has  been 
so  successfully  inaugurated  and  carried  out 
by  the  Kern  County  Land  Co.  Away  up  in 
the  lofty  Sierra,  region  of  perpetual  snow  and 
ice,  rises  the  Kern  river,  fed  from  a  source 
that  can  never  fail.  For  something  like  a 
hundred  miles  this  river's  course  lies  through 
the  rocky  defiles  of  the  mountains,  where 
it  receives  numerous  smaller  streams  into 
its  channel,  and  finally  leaves  the  lofty  ram- 
parts at  a  point  some  20  miles  from  Bakers- 
field.  From  its  source  to  its  entry  into  the 
valley  the  river  has  a  fall  of  upward  of  12,000 
feet,  and  the  last  few  miles  of  its  course, 
prior  to  reaching  the  plain,  are  signalized 
by  numerous  falls  and  cataracts  that,  as  has 
already  been  shown,  afford  a  water  power 
of  almost  incalculable  extent. 

The  immense  possibilities  of  the  Kern 
river,  either  as  a  source  for  irrigation,  or 
for  utilization  in  manufacturing,  may  be 
seen  from  the  fact  that  repeated  measure- 
ments have  shown  that  its  normal  flow  is 
equal  to  that  of  any  stream  in  the  State, 
while  its  source  of  supply  is  perpetual.  Not 
only  can  this  immense  flow  be  utilized  for 
the  generation  of  electricity  and  other 
powers  for  manufacturing  and  kindred  pur- 
poses, but  such  use  will  not  in  the  least, 
owing  to  the  unusually  favorable  formation 


of  the  country,  interfere  with  the  further 
utilization  of  the  water  for  irrigation,  there 
being  sufficient,  when  properly  handled,  to 
supply  every  acre  of  the  immense  holdings 
of  the  Kern  County  Land  Company. 

The  system  by  which  the  water  of  the 
Kern  river  is  now  diverted  upon  the  adjacent 
lands  is  the  most  comprehensive,  costly  and 
extensive  of  any  irrigating  plant  under  one 
management  in  the  entire  State.  Thirty- 
two  main  canals  of  varying  size  carry  the 
water  in  every  -direction.  One  of  these 
canals  is  120  feet  wide  on  the  surface,  and 
80  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  carrying  water 
sufficient  for  the  moistening  of  more  than 
200,000  acres.  Several  other  canals  are 
more  than  a  hundred  feet  in  width,  and  all 
told,  there  is  a  length  of  over  300  miles  of 
main  canal  alone  in  the  valley,  while  the 
laterals  are  five  fold  greater  in  extent.  The 
total  appropriation  made  for  these  canals  is 
upward  of  600,000  miner's  inches. 

Water  being  so  abundant,  the  cost  of 
irrigation  is  naturally  very  low,  especially 
when  the  immense  amount  of  capital  invest- 
ed in  the  canals  is  considered.  Several 
million  dollars  were  expended  in  developing 
this  vast  system,  yet  the  annual  charge  for 
an  abundant  supply  of  water  for  individual 
users  is  only  from  $1.00  to  $2.00  an  acre. 
What  this  means  can  best  be  understood  by 
comparison  with  other  sections,  where  the 
cost  not  infrequently  reaches  $7  or  $8  an 
acre  annually,  and  where  the  results  obtained 
by  irrigation  are  no  better  or  more  remu- 


Annuals  tor  Bedding  in  (Jalifornia. 

A  regular  meeting  of  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Horticultural  Society  was  held  Feb. 
22  in  Los  Angeles,  J,  H.  Tomlinson  presid- 
ing. After  preliminary  business  the  follow- 
ing valuable  essay  was  read  by  John  Frank- 
lyn  : 

"  The  selection  and  arrangement  of  annu- 
als for  bedding  purposes  involves  several 
very  important  considerations.  Foremost 
among  these  are  height,  color  and  time  of 
flowering.  With  regard  to  the  first,  it  is  very 
evident  that  however  successful  a  flower  bed 
might  be  in  other  respects,  if  through  ignor- 
ance or  carelessness  the  dwarf  varieties  were 
planted  in  the  center,  and  the  tall  ones  at 
the  circumference,  the  effect  would  be  ridic- 
ulous. This  of  course  is  true  of  all  bedding 
plants,  but  as  it  is  often  necessary  to  sow  the 
seed  of  annuals  in  the  beds  in  which  they  are 
to  flower,  it  is  much  more  likely  to  be  over- 
looked in  their  case  than  in  that  of  summer 
bedders  which  are  planted  out  from  the  pots. 

"The  same  remarks  apply  to  a  judicious 
arrangement  of  color,  it  being  necessary  for 
the  gardener  to  produce  the  desired  effect  in 
imagination  before  he  can  produce  it  in  re- 
ality. But  perhaps  the  most  important  of 
these  considerations  is  the  one  which  relates 
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nerative  than  here.  The  expense  for  water, 
required  to  be  borne  by  the  farmer  of  this 
section,  is  so  light  that  it  is  not  felt,  and  it 
is  rather  welcomed  than  otherwise,  since  by 
it  he  is  rendered  entirely  independent  of 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  season,  and  can  plant 
and  sow  in  the  perfect  certainty  of  reaping 
an  adequate  harvest  in  due  time. 

  M.  F.  W. 

Stanford  University  Lectures. 

To  President  D.  S.  Jordan,  Professor  Comstock. 
and  Ihi  Faculty  of  the  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  Uni 
f^rjj/y— Gen  ilemen  :  We  tbe  undersigned,  on 
behalf  of  the  California  Fruil  Growers'  Class  of 
1892,  beg  to  tender  our  grateful  acknowledgments 
for  the  very  kind  manner  in  which  you  have  re- 
ceived and  entertained  u>,  feeding  us,  with  un- 
sparing hand,  on  fruits  plucked  from  the  tree  of 
knowledge. 

May  this  branch  of  University  extension  take 
vigorous  root,  and  under  your  skillful  and  fostering 
care  bring  forth  fruit  a  thousandfold  to  the  lasting 
profit  and  glory  of  our  ever  glorious  California  and 
to  the  additional  renown  of  the  L.  S.  J.  U.  1 

We  have  been  made  to  feel  that  your  University 
is  an  institution  for  the  people,  and  as  representa- 
tives of  the we  have  received  a  hearty  wel- 
come. Trusting  that  a  long  career  of  ever  increas- 
ing success  may  be  accorded  to  each  and  all  of  you, 
we  remain,  gentlemen,  yours  sincerely, 

John  Francis,  Mountain  View, 
Ed.  M.  Ehrhorn, 

Wm.  L.  K.  Groteclass,  Suppern,N.  Y. 

Edward  Berwick,  Monterey, 

Nathan  W.  Blanchard,  Santa  Paula, 

C.  C.  Chase,  Irvington. 

Howard  Overacker  Jr.,  Centerville, 

Eben  Boai.t,  PdlKrmo, 

W.  M.  Randol,  Ntw  Almaden, 

Frank  P,  Sheldon,  S.  F. 


Costa  Rica  has  ordered  a  large  iron 
building,  to  be  shipped  in  sections,  for  a 
schoolhoase. 


to  a  simultaneousness  ot  flowering.  No- 
thing can  be  more  exasperating,  after  having 
planned  a  gorgeous  effect,  than  to  see  it  pro- 
duced in  installments,  one  part  beginning  to 
flower  after  another  has  ripened  its  seed. 

'•In  order  to  avoid  such  a  calamity,  it  is 
advisable  to  plant  in  the  same  bed,  or  group 
of  beds,  diflferent  species  of  the  same  genus 
only,  or,  better  still,  different  varieties  of  the 
same  species.  In  the  latter  case  at  any  rate 
they  will  be  sure  to  flower  simultaneously. 
It  is  obvious  from  the  above  remarks,  that 
in  producing  the  best  results  with  annuals,  a 
previous  acquaintance  with  them  is  very 
helpful. 

"  The  object  of  this  paper  is  not  to  discuss 
the  cultivation  of  this  class  of  plants,  but  to 
offer  suggestions  for  its  selection  for  bed- 
ding purposes.  Perhaps  we  cannot  do  bet- 
ter than  begin  with  the  aster.  This,  in  its 
improved  form,  is  a  beautiful  flower,  and 
embraces  many  very  fine  varieties.  It  also 
enjoys  the  advantage  over  many  of  its  con- 
freres that  it  can  be  raised  in  boxes  and 
transplanted  from  them  into  beds.  A  beau- 
tiful effect  may  be  produced  by  planting  in 
the  center  of  the  bed,  say  the  German 
quilled  in  one  distinct  color,  next  the  peony 
perfection  in  another  distinct  color,  following 
with  the  cocardean  and  dwarf  chrysanthe- 
mum, the  former  having  white  centers  and 
colored  margins;  and  edging  with  the  pretty 
little  bouquet  aster. 

"  Stocks  make  excellent  bedding  plants 
when  in  the  hands  of  a  good  gardener,  not 
otherwise.  A  bed  of  good  stocks  amply 
repays  its  owner  for  all  the  care  bestowed 
upon  it,  its  fragrance  alone  being  considered 
sufficient  compensation  in  many  cases. 

"  It  is  surprising  that  in  a  country  like 
Southern  California,  where  the  country  is  so 


j  well  adapted  to  them,  we  should  so  seldom 
see  the  beautiful  portulaca.  This  will  thrive 
in  localities  where  it  is  too  hot  and  dry  for 
the  majority  of  bedding  plants  to  succeed. 
It  will  survive  any  amount  of  neglect,  though  " 
it  is  grateful  for  a  moderate  supply  of  water. 
For  variety  and  intensity  of  color,  this  genus 
has  no  superior,  and  but  few  equals  ;  the 
colors  ranging  from  through  white,  yellow, 
pink,  purple,  and  the  most  dazzling  vermil- 
ion. The  flowers  are  large,  about  the  size  of 
a  dollar,  and  while  the  single  varieties  are 
beautiful,  the  double  ones  are  much  more  so. 
It  is  well  adapted  to  bedding  purposes, 
whether  in  mixture,  or  distinct  colors.  With 
such  a  list  of  recommendations  this  genus 
should  be  more  extensively  cultivated. 

"In  rtilox  Dummondi  we  have  another 
annual  preeminently  adapted  to  the  purpose 
under  consideration.  If  we  are  searching 
for  numerous  varieties  of  the  same  species, 
we  have  them  here.  Drummond's  Phlox 
has  divided  and  subdivided  until  now  we 
have  it  in  many  varieties  ;  P.  D.  grandiflora, 
also  in  many  varieties  ;  and  several  of  P.  D. 
nana  compacta.  The  range  of  colors  is 
about  the  same  as  in  Portulaca,  minus  the 
yellow  and  plus  a  black.  These  are  varie- 
ties of  the  little  purple  phlox  that  Mr.  Drum- 
mond  introduced,  and  that  grows  so  prettily 
in  the  woods  of  Texas. 

"  The  Tom  Thumb  nasturtium  is  so  well 
known  and  so  highly  appreciated  as  a  bed- 
ding plant  that  it  is  unnecessary  either  to 
recommend  or  describe.  There  is,  however, 
a  species  of  Tropaeolum  compared  with 
which  the  Tom  Thumb  nasturtium  looks 
coarse  and  overgrown.  This  is  T.  minus 
coccineum.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is  very 
dwarf  and  compact,  the  leaves  small  and  the 
flowers  scarlet.  It  may  be  used  very  effec- 
tively either  to  fill  a  bed  or  to  edge  one  com- 
posed of  the  ordinary  Tom  Thumb  varieties. 

"  The  dwarf  French  marigold  must  not  be 
overlooked.  The  yellow  and  striped  varie- 
ties are  both  desirable,  and  are  used  rather 
extensively  for  large  beds.  There  is  a' 
Tagetes  that  is  used  much  more  largely — T. 
signata  pumila.  The  leaves  give  the  whole 
plant  a  graceful  plumose  appearance ;  the 
flowers  are  small  and  single,  and  are  pro- 
duced in  great  profusion.  This  annual  is 
very  effective  where  a  mass  of  yellow  is  de- 
sired, and  is  often  used  as  a  substitute  for 
yellow  calceolaria.  Success  with  tagetes  is 
better  than  failure  with  calceolaria. 

"  Saponaria  calabrica,  and  its  white  va- 
riety, S.  C.  alba,  are  also  very  desirable. 
Their  habit  recommends  them,  bfing  so 
dwarf  and  compact  that  they  give  to  the  bed 
a  cushion-like  appearance,  that  suggests  the 
possibility  of  standing  on  it  without  mate- 
rially depressing  it.  Add  to  this  its  profu- 
sion of  pretty  stellate  flowers,  and  we  have 
a  little  garden  that  deserves  to  be  better 
known. 

"  Arctotus  breviscapa  is  a  showy  annual. 
It  is  an  orange-colored  composite,  and  very 
much  resembles  the  gazania.  Eucharidium 
grandiflora,  in  the  size  and  form  of  the  flow- 
er, very  much  resembles  the  Clarkia,  than 
which  it  is  dwarfer  and  more  compact,  and 
is  more  acceptable  as  a  bedding  plant.  The 
habit  is  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  the 
flowers  are  attractive,  not  only  for  beauty, 
but  for  the  curious  appearance  presented  by 
them,  possessing  as  they  do  the  peculiar  tri- 
lobate petals  so  characteristic  of  the  Clarkia 
and  its  allies. 

"  There  are  no  plants  that  flower  more 
profusely  than  the  annual  viscarias.  The 
flowers  are  produced  on  about  the  same 
level.  They  are  dwarf,  and  their  flowering 
season  is  considered  protracted.  A  bed  of 
these,  with  the  colors  judiciously  arranged, 
and  the  seed  sown  rather  thickly,  so  that  the 
plants  will  afford  support  to  each  other, 
forms  one  of  the  prettiest  objects  imagin- 
able. 

"The  remarks  made  on  viscaria  apply  to 
the  annual  candytuft  and  its  varieties.  For 
blue,  a  color  always  at  a  premium,  we  have 
the  ageratums,  tall  and  dwarf;  the  compa- 
nula  pentagonia.  Lorei  and  speculum;  ne- 
mophila  insignia,  etc. ;  while  for  annuals 
with  ornamental  foliage,  the  most  promi- 
nent are  perhaps  Perilla  nankinensis,  with 
leaves  that  appear  to  have  been  dipped  in 
ink;  and  amaranthus  melancholicus  ruber. 

"  Time  fails  me  to  write  in  detail  of  the 
Godetia,  with  its  large  and  brilliant  flowers 
and  many  varieties;  of  the  superb  but  little 
known  Salpiglossis,  the  double  Jacobaea, 
silene  pendula  and  many  others.  I  cannot 
close  the  list  without  calling  attention  to  one 
other  genus — eschscholtzia  (California  pop- 
py). Under  favorable  circumstances  it  is 
liable  to  become  perennial,  and  so  is  the 
nasturtium;  but  no  list  of  annuals  would  be 
complete  without  the  latter. 

"  In  addition  to  E.  Californica,  yellow, 
and  E.  crosea,  orange,  there  are  others 
which  are  the  outcome  of  cultivation  and 
selection.  E.  rosea  has  petals  which  are 
white  on  the  upper,  and  rose  on  the  under 
surface;  while  £.  mandarin  is  yellow  on  fbe 
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upper,  and  red  on  the  under  surface.  There 
is  also  a  white  and  a  double  variety. 

"  In  conclusion  let  me  offer  two  sugges- 
tions. First,  when  colors  are  planted  sepa- 
rately, and  intended  to  form  a  design  how- 
ever simple,  always  plant  the  individual 
colors  in  sufficiently  large  masses,  especially 
when  the  plants  are  inclined  to  be  tall,  the 
stems  weak  and  the  flower  heads  large. 
Otherwise  the  bed  is  liable  to  become  a 
mixed  one.  Take  for  instance,  the  larger 
varieties  of  Phlox,  planted  in  narrow  con- 
centric circles.  The  weight  of  the  blooms 
will  cause  the  stems  to  decline  from  the 
perpendicular;  when  the  pink  will  become 
mixed  with  the  scarlet,  the  white  with  the 
purple,  and  the  whole  be  hopelessly  blurred; 
while  if  the  zones  were  wider,  tkough  the 
continuous  edges  might  become  more  or  less 
intermixed,  the  general  effect  would  be  pre- 
served. 

"  Secondly,  use  solid  colors.  Flowers 
with  spots,  stripes,  etc.,  are  often  very  pleas- 
ing when  we  have  time  to  examine  them 
individually;  but  as  effective  bedding  plants 
they  are  often  a  failure.  What  can  be 
richer  than  a  mass  of  nearly  black  flowers 
brought  into  contrast  with  golden  or  yellow; 
or  what  more  chaste  and  pretty  that  a  sky- 
blue  in  company  with  a  pure  white? 

"  Such  combinations  attract  us  in  spite  of 
ourselves,  and  it  is  certainly  better  for  the 
effect  to  compel  the  admiration,  than  for  the 
eye  to  have  to  seek  the  effect." 

The  thanks  of  the  society  were  voted  to 
Mr.  Franklyn  for  this  instructive  essay,  and, 
as  he  will  soon  leave  the  city,  his  name  was 
placed  upon  the  roll  of  honorary  members 

Commendation  of  H.  M.  La  Rue  — At 
the  Fresno  Fruit  Growers'  Convention  the 
following  resolution  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  fruit  growers  of  the  State 
of  California,  in  convention  assembled,  earnestly 
recommend  the  appointment  o'  the  Hon.  H.  M 
La  Rue  of  Sacramento  for  the  position  of  Chief 
Viticultural  Commissioner  at  the  World's  Fair. 


Oar  Agfents. 


CHOICE  FRUIT  LAND! 

Near  Haywards,  Alameda  'Co. 

VEN    ACRES   IN  ORCHARD. 

TRKES    FOnK   TEARS  OLD. 

Cheap  and  Easy  Terms.  Will  exchange  tor  Oakland  or 
Sao  Francisco  property. 


JOHN  F.  BYXBEE,  42  Market  St., 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  OO., 

8AN  FRANCISCO. 


THE  LATEST  AND  BEST. 


J.  C.  HoAO — San  Francisco. 

R.  G.  Bailey— San  Francisco. 

Geo.  Wilson— Sacramento  Co. 

J.  H.  Crossman— San  OlegoandSan  Bernardino  Go's 

Frank  A.  Swektskr— Colusa  Co. 

Samubl  B.  Cliff— Cieston,  <'al. 

8.  A.  Doyle— Santa  Clara  Co. 

A.  C.  GODFEEY— Oregon. 

Mrs.  Brucb  B.  Lee— Tehama  Co. 

W.  K.  WiDBLi^San  Joaquin  Co. 

Don  &.  Abbott— Santa  Barbara  and  Ventura  Co.'s. 


Free  to  Our  Subscribers. 

Subscribers  of  the  PAOiric  Rdral  Prbss  who.  will  send 
tbia  notice,  and  (our  cents  in  stamps  for  return  poscage, 
to  W.  B.  Eidy  &  Co.,  Whitehall,  Washlni^ton  Co.,  New 
York,  will  receive,  free,  a  trial  pickage  of  Quinn's  oint- 
ment for  removing  curbs,  splints,  spavins,  windpuffs 
and  all  bunches.  Endorsed  by  Hon.  J.  I.  Case  and 
other  leading  breeders  throughout  the  United  States. 
This  offer  will  not  appear  again. 


The  cost  of  railroads  in  the  United  States 
has  been  nine  billion  dollars. 


Protect  Your  Trees  from  Sunburn,  Borers, 
Rabbits,  Etc.,  by  XJcing 

THE  PACIFIC  TREE 
PROTECTOR 

(Patent  applied  (or) 
AT  A  COMT  OF  FKOM  1  CT. 
TO  2  CT8.  PER  TREE. 

It  is  the  only  Pertect  Tree  Protector, 
and  Is  heiog  used  by  many  of  the 
Largest  Growers  in  the  United  'itatcs. 
Wattrrroof,  adjustable  and  convenient. 
Saves  time  and  trouble  an  l  exptnae. 

Write  (or  samples  of  above;  also  for  _ 
samples  and  catal  gue 

FAY'S  PATENT  MANILLO 
LEATHER  ROOFING. 

CEILING,  SIDING.  SHEATHING  AND  CAKPETING. 
Basy  to  apply— juot  the  thiug  lor  Hon  es,  Barns,  Ice 
Houties  and  Outbuildings— Durable  and  Cheap. 

PACIFIC  ROLL  PAPER  CO.Jl 

PACIFIC  COAST  AGKNTS, 
30  and  33  First  -treet,  San  Fraiicison,  Cal. 


I  suffered  severely  with  face  neu- 
ralgia, but  in  15  minutes  after  appli- 
cation of  St.  Jacobs  Oil  was  asleep ; 
have  not  been  troubled  with  it  since. 
No  return  since  1882,        F.  B.  ADAMS,  Perry,  Mo. 


MUSIO  FOR 


CANTATAS, 

OPERAS  AND  OPPERETTAS, 

OLD    FOLKS'   CONCERTS,  ETC. 


cisco\CAn. 


MAKE   HOME  HAPPY 


Cantatas  for  Singinq  Sctiools 
and  Societies. 


ESTHiCR,  THE  BEAUTIFUL  QUKEN,  by  Wm.  B. 
Bra'lbnry.  This  i  aetata  is  too  well  Itiiowfj  to  nf-(i,j  deBcrip- 
tion;  it  has  had  an  enormous  sal".  Time  o(  preneat  lion,  two 
hours:  (uU  instructions  in  the  book.  (Orchestral  fa  tii  may 
be  rented,  Si  (0  i  er  month.)  Price  h<l  cfnt  .  BEL8HAZ 
ZAR'S  FEAST,  OR  THE  FALL  OF  BABYLON,  by  G  F 
Root.  A  dramatic  Cantata  in  ten  pcenen,  wi  n  fine  boIoh, 
part  songs  and  choruses.  Eight  charact*;";  Jewish  cos- 
tumes. Price  5 1  cents.  PILGRIM  FATHERS,  by  G.  F. 
Root.  A  historical  Cantata  of  (  olouial  Times:  not  dramatic 
Pric"  50  cents;  linretto  Vi  cents.  Other  KO  d  Cantatas  ar< 
DANIEL  (50  cents),  RUTH  AND  BOAZ  ipaper,  cents) 

For  Female  Voices  Only. 

In  this  class  are  TWIN  SISTERS  (ea'iy  and  pleasant) 
Price  40  cents.  PICNIC  (no  action,  no  <lialo;fue,  one  houj 
of  solos,  trios,  chonises.  etc.).  Prire  75  cents.  MAUC 
IRVING  (with  dialogue  and  act  on).  Price  50  cents.  NEW 
FLOWER  QUEEN;  a  bright  Cantata  for  festive  occations 
not  difficult.  Time,  two  hours;  13  characters.  Price6JceQtg 

For  Chifdren- 

THB  MERRY  COMPANY.  OR  CADErS  PICNIC:  In 
troducinK  mekdies  from  The  Mikado,  The  Mat  cot,  Hatience 
etc  ,  with  other  popular  airs.  ¥i\m  4i)  cent'.  SCHOOI 
FESTIVilL:  A  pretty  Cantata  for  school  eih  Vji'ion-i.  I 
is  instructive  and  sim'  le;  no  scenfry.  Price  25  cents 
VOICES  OF  NATURE:  Bright  and  interesting;  one  hou 
in  length.  Introduces  Mrd-s,  animal",  iusec':'^,  and  flow 
Price  40  cents  81  RANGE  VISITORS.  Ot:  A  M  ETINC 
OF  NATIONS,  by  J.  C  Macy.  Twenty  children,  in  the  cos 
tumes  of  fa'ries,  Piog  characteristic  national  soof";  a  littl 
rtialo^ne  Price  31  cents  or  S3.iXJ  pi  r  d  zen.  HOUR  11 
FAIRYLAND.  Five  scenes,  very  simple;  tim<-,  oi  e  hou 
and  a  half.  (Orchest'a  parts  m^y  he  rented,  So.O*)  per{raonth. 
Price  50  cents.  DAY  IN  THE  WOODS,  by  Gat.riel.  Ex 
cellent  mu^ic.  easy  for  children,  >jut  very  i)r'ght.  Some  rfci 
tations;  a  charming  Cantata.  Pi  ice  40  cents;  S  '.' 0  per  dozen 
KINGDOM  OF  MOTHER  GOOSE  (Vy  Mrs.  Bordman.  ii 
three  acts).  Price  25  cents;  $2.28  a  dozen.  A  TRIP  TC 
EUROPE  (jnst  is  ued  in  three  sc  n  t).  Pri^-e  30  cents;  $3 H 
per  dozen.  THE  DAIRY  MAID'S  SUPPER  (for  chuicl 
festivals;  with  music  and  illustrative  p  cture«).  Pi  ice  2i 
cents;  .SI. 80  per  dozen.  THE  EAINEOW  FES  I IV AL  (fo: 
a  fair  or  chu'ch  entertainment,  in  t«o  scenes;  veiy  prett] 
tableaux).    Price  20  cents;  SI. 80  per  cozen. 

for  Male  and  Female  Voices. 

GARDEN  OF  SINGING  FLOWER-,  by  Holden.  On 
simple  scene;  the  only  ch-racte  s  are  the  gardener  and  th 
different  flowers:  the  mvsic  is  PimT>'e  and  v  ry  pretty  Pric 
4)  cents;  .SS.HOper  doz  n.  GYPSY  QU''EN,  In  'wo  act£ 
ea^y  costumes  and  scenery.  Exceotiooally  good  mu^ic.  (Or 
chestra  parts  can  be  rented).  Piiie  6T  cen's.  QCJIXOTK 
QUAKERS:  (A  droll  dialogue,  with  bright,  bum  'n  us  n^'U 
SIC.)  Price  30  cents:  S3  00  p-r  riozen.  THE  JOLLY  FARM 
ERS:  IFor  high  school,  ama  eur  clnbs,  etc  1  Price  40  c  nt! 
S3.60  per  dozen.  HER'JES  OF '7fi:  (Diamac'cCantataof  ih 
Revolution,  in  three  act?.)  Price  .?!  C  j.  Word-i  only,  10  cents 

Old  Folks'  Concert  Tunes. 

Newly  revised  edition,  greatly  enla-ged.  l!l  pages,  fron 
new  plates.  All  the  tavr  rite  composi'ions  of  Billings.  Swat) 
Holden,  Read,  Klmha'l,  IngaUs.  etc.  Pries  52  cents  postpaid 
■31.56  per  dozen,  not  prepaid. 

OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY 

453-463  WsshiDgton  St.  Boston. 


Price  $7  »nd  $15 


THE  ROLLER  ORGANS  HAVE  NO  EQUAL 

For  dance  music  save  their  cost  in  ore  night.  Any  oil e 
can  play  them  Over  600  tunes  to  select  from.  Plays 
eacred,  popular  songs  and  dance  music.  Also 

Terms  Moderate.  We  also  keep  Accordeons.  Banjos,  Mando- 
lins, Violins,  Strings  and  Sheet  Music.   Circulars  tree. 

HAMMOND'S  MUSIC  STORE, 

2257  MISSION  STREET, 
Near  Ninetfenth  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


^  gPRAY  YOUR  FRUIT  TREES  I  V|N|S 


Wormy  Fruit  and  Leaf  Blight  of  Apples,  Pears,  Cherriee. 
Uripeand  Potato  Rot,  Plum  Curculia  prevented  byuBinf,- 


EXCELSIOR  OUTFITS. 


PERFECT  FRUIT  ALWAYS  SELLS  AT  COOD  PRICES.  Catalogue  show, 
ins  all  injurious  insects  to  Fruits  mailed  free,  f  ,nree  stork  of  Fruit  Trees,  Vines, 
aad  Uerry  i'lauts  at  Uottoia  friceii.  Addiesa  WOL  S>XA1U«,  UuImt*  ills* 


We  bave  the  Finest  and  LarseHl  CarrtaB< 
Kepoallory  on  ttae  Pacific  Coaat. 

For  prices  and  full  particulars,  address 

TRUMAN.   HOOKER    &  OO. 

San  Francisco  and  Fresno. 


ROOT'S  STEEL  OR  IRON  SPIRAL  RIVETED  PIPE, 


0ONNECTION5 

 AND  

FITTINGS 

TO  SUIT  SERVIC] 
REQUIRED. 


Unrivalled  for  WATER  WORKS,  HYDRAULIC  MINING,  IRRIGATION,  Etc.,  as  has  been  Proved  by  Fourteen  Years  Practical  Experience. 


Pacific  Coast  Office,  23  Davis  Street,  San  Francisco. 

raotorv:   Oreeni>oint,  L.  I. 

Newyork  offlce:  28  Cliff  <*tro«t.  THE  GEO.   F.  EBERHARD  COMPANY ,  Managers, 
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The  Philosophy  of  Electrical  Action 
on  Vegetable  Growth. 

To  THE  Editor: — From  recent  experi 
ments  i  n  France  and  other  localities,  so  fre 
quentl  y  alluded  to  of  late  in  your  columns, 
it  has  been  demonstr.  ted,  beyond  all  doubt 
that  the  application  of  the  electric  current  to 
certain  species  of  vegetation  has  the  effect, 
in  some  mysterious  manner,  of  accelerating 
their  growth.  The  question  therefore  natur 
ally  arises,  by  what  law  are  such  effects  pro 
duced  upon  vegetation.  Is  it  true,  as  was 
formerly  the  general  belief,  that  electricity  is 
a  fluid  substance,  contained  by  all  material 
things,  and  that  this  fluid  is  composed  of,  or 
contains,  the  necessary  fertilizing  proper 
ties,  sufficient  to  produce  such  effects  upon 
the  growth  of  vegetation  If  such  is  the 
fact,  then  the  application  of  electricity  to  the 
barren  lands  in  certain  sections  of  our  coun- 
try would  have  the  effect  to  clothe  them 
with  vegetation  and  give  value  to  the  sterile 
and  barren  wastes  upon  our  planet.  But, 
owing  to  the  advance  in  thought  of  the  pres 
ent  century  in  relation  to  natural  phenome 
na,  the  conclusion  adopted  by  our  more 
advanced  scientists  is  that  electricity  is  not 
a  fluid  substance,  but  that  it  is  a  force  or  a 
form  of  energy.  If  such  is  the  case,  and  it 
does  not  contain  within  its  composition 
those  elements  necessary  for  plant  life,  by 
what  law  then  (would  be  naturally  asked) 
does  simple  force  or  energy  have  the  effect 
to  stimulate  the  growth  of  vegetation  ? 

In  order  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to 
this  question,  it  is  first  necessary  to  under- 
stand, or,  at  least,  to  have  some  idea  of  the 
process  by  which  plants  are  caused  to  grow. 
Now,  the  phenomenon  of  the  growth  of  all 
forms  of  organic  life  is  due  to  a  combination 
of  the  elementary  atoms  contained  in  the 
soil,  and  it  is  only  when  such  atoms  are  in 
activity  that  their  combination  and  crystal- 
lization into  organic  substance  is  possible, 
and  that  such  combinations  and  the  solidify- 
ing of  the  atoms  is  an  effect  of  the  interfer- 
ence of  their  motions.  We  arrive  at  this 
conclusion  from  an  investigation  of  other 
phenomenon,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  phe- 
nomenon of  light.  It  is  demonstrated  by 
experiment  that  an  interference  in  the  mo- 
tions of  the  atoms  which  give  to  our  minds 
the  conception  of  light,  have  the  effect  to 
destroy  the  phenomenon  and  to  produce 
darkness.  So,  also,  in  sound  it  is  found 
that  an  interference  in  the  sound  waves  has 
the  effect  to  produce  silence.  For  such 
reasons,  we  are  justified  in  the  conclusion 
that  if  the  atoms  which  compose  the  various 
elements  were  at  rest,  the  formation  of  sub- 
stance would  be  impossible,  but  that  it  is  in 
consequence  of  their  continual  activity  and 
as  an  effect  of  their  interference  that  solid 
substance  is  produced.  The  reasons  why 
such  effects  are  the  result  of  an  interference 
in  the  motion  of  the  elementary  atoms,  the 
peculiar  process  by  which  such  effects  are 
produced,  as  well  as  the  operation  of  the 
laws  which  regulate  their  motions,  is,  of 
course,  beyond  man's  conception;  yet  we 
find  that  the  law  is  uniform  and  constant  in 
its  operation,  a  fact  of  which  the  existence 
of  the  universe,  with  its  endless  variety  of 
phenomenon,  furnishes  sufficient  evidence. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  evident  that 
any  means  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
adopt,  which  would  have  the  effect  to  accel- 
erate the  motions  of  the  elementary  atoms 
contained  in  the  soil,  would,  from  the  nature 
of  things,  accelerate  the  growth  of  vege- 
tation upon  its  surface,  since  the  interfer- 
ence in  their  motions  and  consequently 
their  combination,  would  proceed  at  a  more 
rapid  rate,  and  their  crystallization  into  plant 
life  would  be  accelerated  in  a  corresponding 
ratio.  It  is  for  sucti  reasons  that  vegetation 
under  glass,  as  well  as  steam  pipes  buried 
beneath'  the  soil,  have  the  effect  to  put  into 
greater  activity  the  elementary  atoms  of  the 
soil,  by  a  contact  of  atoms  and  to  accelerate 
the  growth  of  plants. 

For  such  reasons  as  given,  we  are  justi- 
fied in  the  belief  that  this  mysterious  phe- 
nomenon known  as  electricity  is  simply  the 
motion  of  atoms  of  some  one  of  the  ele- 
ments, varying,  of  course,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, or  of  the  conditions  under 
which  such  motions  are  produced;  for  in- 
stance, there  are  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  lightning  flash  is  an  effect  of  the  intense 
motion  of  the  atoms  of  oxygen  gas  which 
has  accumulated  in  excess  in  the  atmos- 
phere above,  set  free  from  the  surface  of  the 
waters  of  our  planet  by  evaporation,  while 
it  is  possible  that  the  phenomenon  of  plant 
growth  may  be  accelerated  by  stimulatmg 
the  m'j'ion  of  the  atoms  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  witnin  the  soil  by  imparted  motion,  pro- 
duced in  the  battery  by  the  decomposition  of 
metallic  substances;  and  in  my  opinion,  it  is 
this  motion  imparted  by  contact  to  the  ele- 
mentary atoms  oP  the  soil,  by  the  intense 
motici  of  atoms  of  certain  elements  from 
with'  lit,  which  is  termed  the  electric  cur- 


rent, that  explains  the  mystery  of  the  in- 
crease in  the  growth  of  vegetation,  as  an  ef- 
fect of  its  application. 

The  evidences  presented  by  the  fossil  re- 
mains of  various  forms  of  organic  life,  found 
beneath  the  earth's  surface,  show  us  that  in 
prehistoric  ages   all   forms    of  life  were 
of  a  gigantic  growth,  compared  with  the 
present;  hence  the  question  would  naturally 
be  asked,  why  are  all  forms  of  life  gradually 
decreasing  in  dimensions  ?    Is  it  because 
the  elements  of  which  they  are  composed 
are  being  continually  lost  or  destroyed  ?  No; 
but  since  experiment  has  demonstrated  the 
fact  that  in  order  to  increase  in  dimensions 
the  growth  of  vegetation  it  is  necessary  to 
stimulate  the  atoms  of  the  elements  which 
compose  them  into  greater  activity,  it  is 
therefore  evident  that  the  gigantic  growth  of 
organic  life  in  the  past,  was  owing  to  the 
greater  activity  of  the  elementary  atoms. 
But  why  their  motions  should  gradually  de- 
crease, or  by  the  operation  of  what  law  such 
effects  are  produced,  or  for  what  special  pur- 
pose, is,  of  course,  beyond  man's  concep- 
tion.   At  any  rate,  judging  from  the  present 
growth  of  all  forms  of  organic  life,  compared 
with  their  dimensions  in  the  past,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  elementary  atoms  are  tending 
to  a  passive  state,  for  wtiich  reason  we  must 
assume  that  a  state  of  rest  is  the  normal 
condition  of  the  elementary  atoms  of  which 
the  universe  and  all  things  are  composed. 
It  is  therefore  only  a  question  of  time  when 
the  universe,  with  its  myriads  of  celestial 
bodies,  will  become,  like  our  own  satellite,  a 
cold,  lifeless  collection   of   dark  masses, 
having  fulfilled  their  destiny,  as  designed  by 
the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  all  things,  have 
now  become  a  collection  of  cold,  lifeless  and 
dark  objects,  like  old  abandoned  hulks  upon 
the  ocean,  floating  at  random  in  space. 

C.  W.  Haskins. 


Canals  and  Deep  Water  Ways. 

A  large  amount  of  interest  seems  to  be 
engaged,  just  at  this  time,  in  opening  up 
water  ways  for  transportation  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  In  our  own  State, 
much  interest  is  felt  in  the  proposed  canal 
through  the  San  Joaquin  valley;  and  no 
wonder,  when  the  railroad  charges  are  as 
much  for  haulage  from  Visalia  to  San  Fran- 
cisco as  for  the  same  amount  of  transporta- 
tion from  Visalia  to  St.  Louis. 

Careful  estimates  show  that  a  good  and 
continuous  water  way  can  be  opened  from 
navigable  water  on  the  San  Joaquin  to 
Buena  Vista  lake,  a  distance  of  about  220 
miles,  for  about  $1,205,000,  an  average  of 
about  $5,500  per  mile;  thus  opening  to  the 
cheapest  kmd  of  transportation  one  of  the 
grandest  and  most  productive  valleys  in  the 
world;  and  one  capable  of  supporting  about 
as  large  a  population  as  is  now  found  on 
the  entire  Pacific  Coast. 

With  such  a  canal,  and  a  proper  location 
of  feeders  in  the  shape  of  cheap  electric 
roads  along  both  sides  of  the  canal,  there  is 
no  estimatmg  the  amount  of  products  which 
might  be  marketed,  or  the  wealth  of  land 
v/hich  might  be  thereby  created.  That  such 
work  will  soon  be  accomplished  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  and  it  should  be  construc- 
ted as  far  as  possible,  by  persons  having  in- 
terests in  that  valley  which  call  for  cheap 
transportation.  Such  a  work  should  never 
be  allowed  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  outside 
owners  whose  charges  might  be  "  all  that 
the  traffic  will  bear."  This  subject  will  soon 
be  before  Congress.  The  Secretary  of  War 
has  already  transmitted  Major  Heuer's  re- 
port on  the  practicability  and  need  of  the 
improvement. 

Another  important  California  improve- 
ment is  the  projected  canal  from  the  head 
of  San  Francisco  bay  to  San  Jose,  so  as  to 
connect  that  growing  city  directly  with  all 
the  great  water  ways  of  the  State. 

DEEP  WATER  WAYS  AT  THE  EAST. 

The  combinations  of  railway  facilities  is 
everywhere  driving  the  people  to  protect 
themselves  by  going  back  to  the  old  time 
systems  of  transportation  by  canals.  There 
s  a  determination  to  secure  cheaper  trans- 
portation between  the  Great  Lakes,  into  the 
vast  country  bordering  upon  Ohio,  by  a 
deep  water  ship  canal  through  the  center 
of  that  State  to  the  Ohio  river.  Pre- 
liminary surveys  have  been  made  and  there 
is  no  doubt  but  that  a  practicable  and  easy 
deep  water  way  can  be  found. 

Energetic  measures  are  also  being  taken 
to  secure  a  first-class  ship  canal — sufficient 
for  war  ships  from  New  York  inland  to 
'  hiladelphia,  connecting  the  Delaware  and 
Chesapeak  Bays.  Such  a  canal  will  be  but 
the  beginning  of  a  grand  inland  water  way 
throughout  the  entire  distance  of  the  Atlan- 
tic coast  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  possibly 
through  the  upper  portions  of  Georgia,  Ala- 
bama and  even  to  the  Mississippi  river, 
some  two  or  three  hundred  miles  above  New 
Orleans.  Such  thoughts  are  even  now  in  the 


minds  of  enterprising,  progressive  capital- 
ists and  engineers. 

Such  a  work  may  appear  chimerical,  just 
now,  but  there  is  no  computing  its  value 
both  in  peace  and  war.  When  this  nation 
again  doubles  its  population,  which  it  will  do 
during  the  lives  of  many  who  are  now  in  the 
meridian  of  life,  and  we  number  over  120,- 
000,000  of  people,  no  useful  project  will  be 
too  great  or  too  costly  to  be  accomplished. 

Our  lake  shore  traffic  has  already  reached 
a  magnitude  which  no  one  could  hardly 
have  dreamed  of  50  years  ago,  and  it  is 
growing  with  a  rapidity  absolutely  startling. 
What  it  will  be  by  the  middle  of  another 
century  no  man  can  tell — no  man  will  ven- 
ture to  compute.  The  eyes  of  the  entire 
nation  are  now  turned  in  that  direction  and 
estimates  and  calculations  are  being  made 
for  improvements  which  are  greatly  needed 
and  which  will  soon  become  indispensable. 
Ourneighbors  on  the  other  side  are  outstripp 
ing  us  in  this  direction,  with  possibly  a  more 
special  eye  to  the  probabilities  of  some 
future  international  conflict  as  well  as  to  the 
needs  of  commerce. 

A  2 1 -foot  channel  around  all  obstructions 
to  natural  navigation,  is  what  is  needed  and 
demanded  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  Atlan 
tic,  by  those  who  are  urging  active  measures 
in  this  direction.  Canada,  with  her  three 
millions  of  people,  has  already  spent  $60, 
000,000  in  perfecting  a  deep  water  way  on 
her  side;  while  this  country  with  its  sixty 
millions  has  spent  less  than  half  that  sum 
Even  with  that  small  expenditure  the 
saving"  in  transportation  during  the  last  year 
only,  is  said  to  have  been  $150,000,000 
more  than  the  total  cost  of  those  improve 
ments.  It  is  claimed  that  only  $3,000,000 
more  of  expenditure  would  give  us  20 
feet  of  water.  Congress  will  be  urged  at  its 
present  session  to  grant  that  sum.  Who 
would  oppose  it  ?  Even  if  destiny  should  so 
order  that  our  neighbors  and  ourselves 
should  become  one  and  the  same  country, 
the  improvements  on  both  sides  will  be  an 
urgent  necessity  for  commercial  purposes 
alone,  within  a  very  few  years. 

At  the  recent  Deep  Water  Way  Conven- 
tion held  in  Detroit,  it  was  stated  by  one  of 
the  speakers  that  when  Canada  has  comple 
ted  her  improvements  now  under  way,  un 
less  corresponding  improvements  are  made 
on  this  side,  "  the  United  States  could  no 
more  compete  with  Canada  than  a  wheel 
barrow  could   with  a  freight  train."  Our 
shipping  interests  on  the  Lakes,  large  as 
they  now  are,  would  be  vastly  increased  if 
our  lake  vessels  could  only  get  to  the  ocean 
and  engage  in  ocean  business  during  the 
five  months  of  the  year  in  which  navigation 
is  practically  closed  in  those  high  northern 
regions. 

The  improvement  of  the  Lakes  also  im- 
plies an  early  deepening  and  widening  of 
the  Erie  canal  to  a  deep  water  ship  way. 
That  work  would  also  be  as  much  needed 
under  a  political  union  of  the  two  countries 
as  now. 


Lestjons  in  Volaptik. 

The   International   Language  of  the 
Entire  World. 

LESSON  15. 

This  series  o£  twenty  lessons  was  begun  in  the  Pacific 
RuKAL  Press  of  Oct.  10,  1891.  Those  desiring  assistance 
in  the  systematic  study  of  the  language  will  be  put  in  the 
way  of  obtaining  it  without  cost  by  addressing  A.  L.  Ban- 
croft. Cijel  fur  Ualiforiiia,  303  Sutter  St..  San  Francisco. 

Time  and  Date. 

Time  of  day  is  expressed  in  either  of  two  ways: 

1.  By  diip  (hour)  followed  by  the  proper  ordinal. 

2.  By  GLOK  (clock)  governed  by  the  preposition 
su  or  LEN. 

Diip  telid,  two  o'clock  (second  hour). 

Tel  su  glok,  two  o'clock  (two  on  the  clock). 

?rit{iic\fgU}''->'-p-"-°'='-''- 

In  expressing  dates  the  order  is  year,  month 
Balmil  jbltum  zUlsetel  balul  telsekilid  (or 
baliil  23d). 

January    twenty-third,   eighteen  hundred 
ninety-two  (or  January  23d,  1892). 

Complements  of  time,  measure,  weight,  etc.,  are 
expressed  by  the  nominative. 

Oblibos  is  dels  fol,  we  shall  stay  here  four  days. 

Paun  de  ka(  kostom  sentabs  fols,  a  pound  of 
coffee  costs  forty  cents. 

The  suffixes  UL  (from  mul,  month)  and  lidel  to 
the  cardinal  numbers  give  respectively  the  names  of 
the  months  and  the  days  of  the  week. 

Balul,  January  (first  month). 

Lulul,  May  (fifth  month). 

Kiltidel,  Tuesday  (third  day). 

Veliidel,  Saturday  (seventh  day). 

Exttciies. 

Maltidel  binom  del  malid  viga — Velul  binom  mul 
velid  yela— Man  at  ebinom  is  dels  fol,  akomom  al 
dom  obik  al  selon  obe  dogis  e  nimis  votik  kelis  ale- 
mom  evigo— Dogs  nembdik,  binoms  gudik  ab  vo- 
tiks  valik  binoms  vemo  badik,  no  lemalbd  omis — 
Golob  ko  ol  len  dUp  malid  e  lafik — Kimna  esedol 
evigo  flolis  jiblode  omik? — Li-sevol  plobo  cilis  et, 
binoms  vemo  flenik — Balul  binom  mul  balid  yela  e 
velul  binom  velid  kel  labom  delis  kilsebal — Kibp 
iibinom  iidelo  diip  kilid  blod  olik? — Kikod  no  go- 
loms  in  fot  ko  nims  so  mbdik  binoms?— Binoms 
maliidels  lul  in  balul— Biliidel  binom  ai  del  balid 
viga,  ab  no  ai  del  balid  mula;  del  balid  de  balul  at 
iibinom  maliidel. 

Which  day  is  the  first  of  the  week  ?— Will  you 


day. 
1892 

and 


come  to  my  uncle's  bouse  to-morrow  at  four  o'clock? 
Why  do  you  ask  me  to  buy  coflfee  at  forty  cents  a 
pound  when  my  brother  sells  it  at  twenty  five  cents 
a  pound? — I  was  at  your  friend's  house  when  your 
brother  came  there  and  gave  the  children  some 
string  with  which  to  tie  their  flowers — I  am  at  home 
to-day,  but  to-morrow  I  shall  be  at  your  grand- 
father's house,  where  I  shall  remain  two  or  three 
days  until  his  sister  comes — What  do  you  know  of 
that  man  who  sold  your  brother  a  horse  day  before 
yesterday  ?   ^  

$500,000 

To  LOAN  IN  ANT    AMOUNT  AT  THB   VERY  LOWEST  MARKBT 

rate  of  interest  on  approved  security  in  Farming  Lands. 
A.  SCHULLER,  Room  8,  420  California  Street,  San 
Francisco. 


$3,250,000 

To  LOAN  ON  M0RT8A'  R  ON  RANCHRS  AND  CITY  URAL  R8TATE 
below  tuarllet  rates.  HOWE,  BANDMANN  &  CO.,  508 
California  St  ,  S.  F. 

RABBIT-PROOF 

STOCK  FENCE! 

Cheap,  Darable  and  Effective. 

Pickets  colored  red  by  boiling  in  a  chemical  paint'.to 
preserve  the  wood.  We  make  it  2  ft.,  2t  ft.,  4  ft.  and'lt 
tt.  high.   Send  for  circulars  and  price  Hat  to 

JUDSON   MFG.  00., 

14  &  16  Fremont  St  San  Francisco. 


The  above  cut  shows  a  section'of  the  Judson  2-ft. 
Rabbit-Proof  Fence.  By  stretching  barbed  wires  oft  the 
posts  above  it,  it  will  turn  any  stock'^whatever. 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS, 

RUNS       ,<te?5ss!^»-,     A  SAWS  Opwii 


Send  forfree  illustrated  cataloonie,  showing  testimonials 
from  thousands  who  have  sawed  from  5  todcordBdally. 
It  saws  down  trees,  folds  likea  pockeWcnife,  weifrhs  only 
41  lbs.,  easily  carried  on  shoulder.  One  man  can  saw  more 
timber  with  it  than  two  men  with  a  cross-cut  saw.  12,000  in 
use.  iye  also  make  larger  sized  machine  to  carry  7  foot 
eaw.M 

Order  from  the  general  agent  for  California. 
The  machine  will  cost  you  less  than  by  single  ship- 
ment direct  from  the  factory  at  Chicago. 

JAMES  LINFORTH, 

37  Market  St.,     San  Francisco. 

HEADQUARTERS  ALSO  FOR 

Blymyer  Church.  School  and  Fire 
Alarm  Bells,  Zimmerman  Fruit 
Evaporators,  Sorghum  Mills,  Butch- 
ers' Machinery  and  Tools,  Render- 
ing Tanks,  Steam  Jacket  Kettles, 
Farmers'  Boilers,  Hawkeye  Horse 
Powers,  Hawkeye  Saw  Machines, 
Steam  Engines,  Windmills,  Wine 
Presses ,  Cider  Presses,  Etc. ,  Etc. 

iS"  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogues  o(  the  goods  you 
require. 


IT  STANDS  AT  THE  HEAD  I 


DO  NOT  FAIL  to  SEE  THE  "DOMESTIC" 

Before  Buylngr  a  Sewing  Macblne. 
It  is  the  leader  in  prkctical  progress.   Send  (or  price  list 
.r.  W.  BVANS.  ao  Post  St.,  S.  V. 

F.  HouoHTON,  President,  J.  L.  N.  Shepard,  Vioe-Pre». 
Ohas.  R.  Story,  Sec'y.  R.  H.  Maoill,  Gen.  Ag't. 

Home  Mataal  iDsnraoce  Company, 

N.  E.  Cor.  Cwllfornla  nnd  Nnnaome  Sta., 

Inoorpokated  a.  D.  1864.  Man  Franclaeo. 


Losaes  Paid  Since  Organization  :;3, 175,759  SI 

AflTOta,  January  1,  1891   867,512  19 

Capital  Paid  Up  in  Gold   300.000  00 

NKT  HURPLUS  OTer  everythlne   378  901  10 


ORANGE 
CULTURE 


A  practical  treatise  oy  T. 
giving  the  results  of  I 


A.  Oabit 
long  experi- 
ence In  Soothern  California.  IM 
pages,  ototh  bound.   Sent  poit-p»td 

DEWEYiFUB.  CO.,  230  Uarket,aF 


Feb  27  1892 
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F.  W.  KROGH  &  CO., 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


PATENT 


Wind  -  Mills, 


HORSE  POWERS, 


Wine  Tanks, 


WATER  TANKS, 


AND  THE 


FAMOUS  IRRIGATOR  PUMP 


hit: 


HUNDREDS  OF  TESTIMONIALS.  THE  IRRIGATOR  PUMP  HAS  NO  EQUAL  FOR  THE 
FARM.   Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


51  BE  ALE  STREET. 


HOLT  BROTHERS' 
Improved  Combined  Harvester. 


For  Efficiency,  Durability,  Light  Draft  and  Fine  Work  it  is  far  Su- 
perior to  any  other  Harvester  of  the  Present  Day. 

We  would  call  special  attention  to  our  new  SIDE  HILL  COMBINED 
HARVESTER,  that  will  run  as  well  on  Side  Hills  as  on  level  ground, 
and  do  the  finest  work.  Send  for  Circular  describing  the  Side  Hill 
Harvester. 

Those  contemplating  buying  are  invited  to  visit  our  manufactory  at  Stockton  and  eee  for  themselves.  Circulars 

sent  on  application  to 

HOLT  MAN'F'G  CO.,  or,  HOLT  BROTHERS  CO., 

Stockton,  Cal.  30  &  32  Main  St.,  San  Francisco. 


CLUFF  BROTHERS, 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Grocers. 

Orders  by  MatI  Promptly  Filled.    Packed  and  Shipped  Free  of  Charge. 

Send  for  Price  List,  or  send  us  a  list  of  what  you  want  and  wo  will  put  prices  to  it  and  mail  it  back  for  your 
approval,  by  which  you  can  see  what  you  save  by  ordering  from  us. 


All  Goods  Oaarsnt«ed  a«  Represented, Trith  Special  Terms  to  Orange  Trade- Card  Members. 

 ADDRESS  

CLUFF  BROTHERS,  Grange  Department,  9  Montgomery  Ave.,  8.  F. 


BREED'S  UNIVERSAL  WEEDER 

Every  practical  far/ncr  in  ospcciully  i ii teres U;d  in  any  implement  that  will  tend  to  ICKsen 
the  amount  of  hlH  labor  and  Incn^ii-se  the  production  of  his  cropH  and  is  constantly  on  the 
outlook  for  such  irni)lcni(  nts.  During  the  last  tew  years  the  methods  of  cultivation  of  crops 
have  become  almost  entirely  revolutir)nized.  The  deep  root  pruning  process  is  going  out. 
Hnrfae-A:  culture  Is  going  to  become  universal.  For  tins  purpose  no  implement  equals  tho 
BREED  WEEOER.   Investigate.  Bond  for  circulars. 

Qeneral  Agenta,  KNAPP,  BURBBLL  &  CO.,  Portland,  Oresoo. 


SHARPLESS 


SIX  DIFFERENT  SIZES, 

Adapted  to  Every  Requirement  of 
the  Dairy. 


THE  IMPERIAL  RUSSIAN, 
Capacity,  2000  tu  2500  lbs.  per  hour. 

THE  STANDARD  RUSSIAN, 
Capacity,  1500  to  1800  lbs  per  hour. 

THE  DAIRY  RUSSIAN, 
Will  Skim  700  to  800  lbs  per  hour. 


TBE  ONL,Y  DIRECT  STEAM  ACTION 
CBEAM  SEPARATORS  IN  THE  WORLD. 


The  DAIRY  BELT  SEPARATOR. 


The  STANDARD^BELT  Separator. 
The  IMPERIAL  BELT  Separator. 
Capacities  Varying  from  600  to  2500  lbs.  per  hour. 

See  cut  of  Belt  Power  Separator  Operated  by  Gas  Engine  on  front 
cover  of  this  paper. 

SEND  FOB   OATALOGUB.   PRICES    AND  FULL 
PARTICULARS. 

A.  J.  VAN  DRAKE. 

Pacific  Coast  Agent,  203  Fremont  St. ,  S.  F. 


DEATH  ON  SQUIRRELS!     NO  MORE  GOPHERS! 


METHOD  OF   APPLYING   WHEELER'S   CARBON  BISULPHIDE. 

COMPLETE  EXTERMINATION  can  be  effected  only  by  means  of  this  remedy.  Sold  by  the  trade  and  by  the 
manufacturer,  J.  H.  WHEEIjBR,  Melrose,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 

NOTE  ITS   SUPERIORITY  ? 


WHEELER'S  C.  B.  is  of  unvarying  strength.  Kills 
every  occupant  of  the  burrow,  be  they  one  or  100. 

Injures  nothing  outside,  but  is  buried  from  sight;  is 
sale  to  handle  or  have  about. 

Has  no  effect  on  the  operator;  is  not  poisonous  nor 
Injurious  to  the  skin  or  clothes  and  once  applied  is  for- 
ever done. 


POISONED  WHEAT,  ETC.,  loses  its  effect  if  exposed 
any  time.  Kills,  if  any,  only  the  first  animal  which  finds 
it  (perhaps  a  sheep,  horse  or  cow).  The  poisoned  animal 
will  then  poison  the  pet  dog  or  cat  and,  decaying,  be- 
comes oCensive.  Leaves  always  enough  survivors  to 
require  repeating  the  work  indefinitely.  Is  more  expen- 
sive and  of  never-ceasing  danger  to  have  about. 
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It  Stands  the  Test! 


NITROGENOUS 
SUPERPHOSPHATE 

 OF  THE  

Mexican  Phosphate  &  Sulphur  Co., 

Now  favorably  known  throughout  the  Citrus 
Growing  Sections  of  the  State,  Stands  Unrivaled 
as  a  True  Fertilizer. 

Certain  in  its  Action,  Great  in  Results,  it 
maintains  a  high  standard  of  fertility  without 
undue  stimulation. 

Growers  in  San  Bernardino  County — notably 
Riversi  ie — and  Butte  County — notably  Paler- 
mo— can  attest  its  merit. 

We  guarantee  uniformity  in  its  analysis,  and 
seek  correspondence  with  bonaiide  purchaser 
of  a  reliable  fertilizer. 


Mexican  Phosphate  fiSulpbar  Go.^ 

H.  M.  NEWHALL  &  CO.,  Agents, 

309-311  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WHEN  YOU  BUY, 

 —BUY  


THE  BEST! 


EBZ.  lEBE. 

Horse  Liniment 


Is  certainly  the  best  preparation  of  Its 
kind  in  the  marl<et.  Ranchers,  Stock 
Raisers  and  Horse  Owners  of  every 
description  will  tell  you  that  It  does 
good  work  every  time. 


ME8HKS.  H.  H.  MoORB  &  90Ng,  Stockton,  Cat.— Obhtli- 
mkk:  In  answer  to  your  Inquiry,  would  i<tate  that  I  used 
your  H.  H.  H.  Liniment  on  my  Holland  prize-winning 
cow,  "  Lena  Menlo,"  for  a  wreuched  ehoulder,  and  it  re- 
lieved her  very  much.  8he  calved  the  next  day,  and  while 
Btill  suffering  from  the  sprain  gave  the  largest  autbeo- 
tlcated  quantity  of  mUk  ever  given  on  this  coast  (lOJ 
gallons  per  day),  showing  conclusively  the  great  relief 
received  from  your  remedy.  I  consider  It  a  necessity  in 
my  stables,  and  when  away  from  home  feel  perfectly 
safe,  as  Inexperienced  men  can  do  no  harm  with  it,  as 
they  can  with  the  more  powerful  blisters.  Respectfully 
yours,  FRANK  H.  BURKE, 

Breeder  of  Registered  Holsteins  and  Berkahires. 

Uenlo  Park,  Cal.,  January  23d,  1889. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


H.  H.  MOORE  &  SONS, 

THE  DRUGGISTS, 

248  MAIN  STREET,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


S.  F.  OFFIOE,  29  STEUART  ST. 


BEST    TREE  WASH. 

"Orcenbank"  98  degrees  POWDKRED  CACSTIC 
Hon  A  (touts  99  810  ler  cent)  recommended  hy  the 
hiKliest  authorities  In  the  State.  Also  Common  Caustic 
hwla  and  Potash,  etc.,  for  sale  by 

T.  W.  JACKSON  Si  CO., 
Manufacturers'  Agents, 
104  Mwrk«»t  Rf.  dnO  R  nnMfomln  St..  8.  F. 


ENGRAVING -80PBBI0B  WOOD  AND 
Metal  Engraving,  Electrotyplng  and  Stereotyping 
dona  at  the  otfls«  of  thl«  paper. 


If  You  are  Interested  in  Purchasing  Your  Supplies 


AT- 


WRITE   TO  THE 


11 


132   MARKET   STREET,   SAN  FRANCISCO. 


a-toolx-toax.  OaI. 


Private  Hospital  for  Care  and  Treatment  of  Mental  and  Nervous  Diseases 

Has  been  in  existence  for  over  10  years  and  is  f^tvorably  known  as  the  model  institution  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
For  terms  and  other  particulars,  app'.y  to  the  Proprietor  and  buperintendeut, 

IDDFl,  CXj^ZIZS:,  Stools.toxx.  OaI 

REFERENCES:  Dr.  L.  C.  lane,  Dr.  W.  H.  Mays  (late  Superintendent  of  State  Asvlum  at  Stockton),  Dr.  Robert 
A.  A.  McLean,  Dr.  I  S.  Titup,  Dr.  R.  H.  Plummtr,  San  Fran'^lsco;  Dr.  E.  H.  Woilsey,  Surgton  S.  P.  Co.  and  Oak. 
and  Ho-pital;  Dr.  W.  S.  Tnorne,  San  Jose;  Dr.  Q.  A.  ShurtleS  (late  Superintendent  State  Insane  A8>lum),  Napa, 


SEND  FOR 
SAMPLES. 


Fine  Zincographing 
a  specialty 


0  |)treet. 


Engravings  made  from  photographs,  drawings  and  original  designs,  for  newspaper,  book,  card  and  Job  printing 
Engraved  prints  enlarged  or  reduced,  cheaply  and  quickly.  Also  copies  of  manuscript,  legal  documents,  wills 
contracts,  signatures,  portraits,  buildmgs,  machinery  and  printed  documents  reproduced  with  accuracy.  Photo- 
graphs, stereoscopic  views,  etc.,  duplicated,  enlarged  or  reduced.  Slides  for  magic  lanterns  made  from  photographs 
lithographs,  and  steel  or  wood  nniravings.  etc.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Agents  wanted  in  all  cities  and  in  all 
towns.    Address,  for  further  information,  Dswky  Enoravino  Co.,  220  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


PLANTS 

Corn, 
Beans 
Ensila 


DISTRIBUTES 
FERTILIZERS, 


Absolutely  Guaranteed 


Etc, 

ASPINWALL  W  MFG.^O 

TRUMAN  HOOKER  &  CO..  San  Francisco  nnd  Fresno.  Airents  for  the  Pacific  Ooaat. 


Illustrated  Circular  sent  Free 
(Mention  this  paper.) 

Three  Rivers,  Mich 
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T!!?  KEYSTONE 
CORN  PLANTERS 

are  made  for  business.  Convince  prac- 
tical men  on  sij;lit.  One  in  a  neighbor- 
hood sells  dozens.  The  "JUNIOR" 
PLANTER  IS  light,  simple  and 
che.ip.  The  "TRACY  COMBIN- 
ATION PLANTER,"  with  Check 
Rower,  is  most  complete,  accurate  and 
durable.  Send  for  circulars  and  proof  to 

KEYSTONE  MFG.  CO., 
Sterling,  III. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Council  Bluffs,  la.  Columbus,  O. 


t 
t 


Write  us  for  prices  and  full  particulars.  Address 
TRUMAN,  HOOKEIK  &  CO., 

HAN  FRANCISCO.... and  FRESNO. 


{dlicatiopal. 


PACIFIC  ENGINEERING  SCHOOL, 

121  Post  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

PR  40TICAL,  ELKCTRICAL,  HTDB.4ULIO- 
C!VIK..  MECHANICAL,  and  MINING  En- 

gineerinir.  Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing,  Assaying 
and  Navigation,  GRAPHICS,  Drawing  and  Mith^u  at, 
ics  for  the  trades.  Send  for  circulars.  Day  and  cv  toMg, 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  AHsaying, 
723  MARKET  ST.,  8 AN  FRANCISCO,  OAL. 
Open  All  Year. 
A.  VAN  DEK  NAILLEN,  President. 
Assaying  of  Ores,  $2B;  Bullion  and  Chlorinatlon  Assay, 
$28;  Blowpipe  Assay,  810.    Full  course  of  assaying,  t60. 
K^TABLISHED  1864  tST  Send  for  circular. 


Bowens  Academy, 

Cniv<>r8lt)r  Av«.,  Berkniny. 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL 
For  Boys  and  Young  Men. 

Special  university  preparation,  depending  not  on  time, 

but  on  progress  in  studies. 
T.  8.  BOWKNS,  M.  A  Head  MaaUr. 


ACTUAL    BUSINESS  PRACTICE. 


LIFE  SCHOLAR.SHIPS^  97S. 
No  Vaoations.  Day  and  Evrnims  Smsioms. 

Ladles  admitted  Into  all  Departments. 
AHrlr««h:    T  \  ROBINSON.  M.  A..  Presldenl. 


NEAIDS 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 

24  POST  ST.,  S.  F. 

FOR  SEVENTY  -  FIVK  DOLLARS  THIS 
College  Instructs  In  Shorthand,  Type  Writing,  Book- 
keeping, Telr'graphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  the 
English  branches,  and  everything  pertaining  to  business 
for  six  full  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers,  and  give 
Individual  instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  school  has 
its  graduates  in  every  part  of  the  State, 
jiar  Sbnd  for  Cikcular. 

E.  P.  HEALD,  Preotdent. 

C.  S.  HALEY,  Secretary. 


PLOWS 

s>- BAKER  S  HAMILTON  sAcm 


71 2-71 4  Market  St. ,  opp.  Third  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Patronized  by  the  Grangfe  and  Farmers 
Alliance  of  California 

 AS  THE  BEST  PLACE  TO  BUY  

Clothing,Shirts,Underwear, 
Hose,  Etc. 

Manufacturer,  Wholesaler  and 
Retailer. 


Write  CRYSTAL  CREAM- 
ERY CO.,  LANSISG,  9IICIL, 
for  CutaloKues  of 

CREAMERIES,  Etc. 

GInNii  Milk  Cans,  Never 
It  list.  Water  TanUsot'  steel 
'ilate,  everlasting.  Cream 
withoutlcoorwitlilce.  We 
want  agents  everywhere. 
Biy:  cut  in  prices. 


hiirfailStoEkigoi; 

successful  Poultry  and  Stock  Raising  on  thePaciflc  Coast 
A  New  Edition,  over  100  pages,  profusely  illustrated  with 
haidsome,  Itfe-liko  illustrations  of  the  different  varieties 
of  Poultry  and  Llve-Stock.  Price,  postpaid  SO  ots.  Ad« 
drasB  PAiCIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  Office,  San  Francisco,  C»L 


Niles'e  new 
manual  and 
r  e  f  e  r  e  nee 
Dookonsub- 
j  e  c  t  s  con- 
nected with 


JOHN  CAINE.  369  El  DnradoSt.  Stockton. 

I8»2— WholPiinIp  anil  Krlall— 1892. 

General  Ag-int  Winans'  Pat.  Carriage  Co..  Mich;  also 
Strattnn  Carr.age  i;o.,  Buffalo  and  Osborne  Mowers,  Rakes 
and  Reapers  Every  one  guaranteed.  Gang  and  Single 
Plows,  Farm  Impiements.  Hardware. 


KNABE 
HAINES 

A.  L.  Bancron  Si  Co. 
803  Sutter  8t..S.ir. 


Busli  <fc  Gerts  Plniios 

I'jirlor  Organs 
Inatallmeats  Rentals 

PIANOS 


March  5,  1892. 
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The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


Truly,  a  Farm  ami  ProKresaive  Home  Journal  of  the  higbeBt  class,  pure  in  tune  and 
well  informed  on  all  matteru  of  induatrial  interest. 

All  branches  of  Farming,  including  the  keeping  and  breeding  of  Horses,  Cattle, 
Sheep,  Swine,  Bees  and  Poultry;  Garden.  Fruit,  Vine,  Grain  and  Hon  Culture;  Reli- 
able Mariiet  Reports,  with  other  departments  devoted  to  the  Grange,  Home  Circle,  etc. 

It  contains  more  fresh  and  useful  agricultural  information  for  the  readers  of  this 
coast,  by  far,  than  can  be  obtained  through  any  other  publication  issued  here  or  else- 
where. 

Its  market  reports  are  prepared  thoroughly  and  with  the  greatest  care  possible  tor 
the  benefit  of  the  producer. 

Its  illustrationi  are  probably  the  most  practical,  original  and  helpful  of  any 
agricultural  journal  in  the  world. 

The  Rural  has  long  been  noted  for  its  fidelity  to  the  farmers'  cause  and  Its 
vigorous  advocacy  of  progressive  principles,  its  exposure  and  denunciation,  in  unmistak- 
able terms,  of  oppresoive  monopolies,  corrupt  legislative  and  judicial  practices,  politi- 
cal frauds  and  puijlic  abuses,  wherever  found,  and  has  no  occasion  or  disposition  to 
take  a  back  track  as  to  discharging  its  representative  duties. 

To  t-xtend  and  solidify  the  farmers'  organizations  by  better  education  and  reliable 
Information  as  to  their  natural  rights  and  powers,  the  unwarrantable  encroachments 
of  powerful  combinations  and  unscrupulous  trade  rings,  political  demagogues,  and 
barefaced  frauds  and  insidious  enemies  that  beset  the  pathway  of  honest  men,  are 
leading  objects  of  our  vigilance, 

California  is  a  great  and  rapidly  developing  State.  Its  agricultural,  horticultural 
»nd  livestock  interests  are  becoming  second  to  none  in  the -Union.  The  Rural  will 
endeavor  to  do  its  whole  duty  in  aiding  its  true  progress. 

To  make  our  efforts  effective,  our  enterprise  must  be  supported  by  t'ne  great  body 
of  farmers,  substantially,  by  prompt  and  liberal  subscriptions  to  the  paper,  corres- 
pondence for  its  pages,  and  the  unhesitating  and  unqualified  backing  and  defense  of 
Its  honest  acts  in  behalf  of  the  leading  interests  of  our  rural  population 

We  promise  a  well-winnowed  weekly  bill-of-fare,  as  complete  and  handsomely 
printed  as  possible. 

Friends,  work  for  your  paper  in  your  neighborhood  and  elsewhere,  and  rest  as- 
sured that  the  Rural  will  not  dishonor  your  confidence  or  its  noble  cause. 

Subscriptions,  wQen  paid  strictly  in  advance,  fifteen  months  for  $3;  ten  months 
for  $2;  five  months  for  31,  and  three  months  for  60  cents.  No  new  names  entered 
unless  paid  in  advance.   All  arrearages  invariably  at  $3  per  annunL 

Single  copies,  10  cents.  Samples  mailed  free  to  assist  in  securing  subscriptions. 
All  postmasters  and  express  agents  are  authorized  to  receive  and  forward  subscrip- 
tions. Subscribe;  send  it  abroad.  Agents  Wanted.  Write  for  samples  and  further  in- 
formation. Address 

DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO..  Publishers, 

220  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Farmers'  Institute  Organization. 

We  insert  the  following  for  the  informa- 
tion of  those  who  have  or  are  about  to  or- 
ganize local  associations  for  holding  farm- 
ers' institutes: 

OoDstltutlon  of  the  Fresno  County  Farm- 
ers' Institatlon. 

Preamble. — Realizing  that  in  "union  there 
is  strength,"  in  many  counsels  there  is  wisdom, 
and  that  the  farmer  has  need  of  keeping  pace 
with  those  engaged  in  other  pursuits  in  intelli- 
gent and  progressive  movements;  also  that 
great  benefit  and  pleasure  have  been  derived 
from  the  session  of  the  Farmers'  Institute  held 
here  under  the  auspices  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  the  State  University  :  We,  the  people  of 
Fresno  county,  hereby  form  a  permanent  or- 
ganization, to  be  governed  by  the  following 
Constitution  and  By-Laws : 

CoNSTiTUTioji. — Article  I. — Section  1.  This 
organization  shall  be  known  as  the  Fresno 
County  Farmers'  Institute. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  have  power  to  adopt  its  own 
Constitution  and  By-Laws,  rules  of  order  and 
order  of  business. 

Article.  77,— Section  1,  The  officers  of  the  In- 
stitute shall  consist  of  a  President,  two  Vice- 
Presidents  a  Secretary  and  a  Treasurer. 

Sec.  2.  These  officers  shall  constitute  an  Exe- 
cutive Committee,  for  the  transaction  of  all  busi- 
ness that  may  come  before  the  Institute  when 
not  in  regular  session. 

Sec.  3.  The  term  of  office  of  each  officer  shall 
be  one  year,  the  officers  to  be  elected  by  ballot. 

Article. — 777,  Section  1.  The  annual  meet- 
ings shall  be  held  in  April  of  each  year,  the 
exact  date  to  be  fixed  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, and  shall  be  held  in  the  city  of  Fresno, 
at  which  time  officers  shall  be  elected  and  other 
business  transacted.  Visitors  shall  be  invited, 
both  from  home  and  abroad,  and  a  program 
of  exercises  shall  be  previously  prepared  for^the 
entertainment  of  those  present,  including  ad- 
dresses by  noted  individuals  upon  subjects  of 
especial  interest  to  farmers. 

Sec,  2.  Similar  quarterly  meetings  shall 
be  held  in  the  months  of  January, 
July  and  October,  the  exact  time  and  place 
of  meeting  to  be  determined  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

Article  7F.— Section  1,  The  duties  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  will  be  to  arrange  pro- 
grams for  the  Institute,  audit  bills  and  the 
books  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  Three 
members  may  form  a  quorum. 

Article  V. — Section  ].  The  duties  of  the 
President  shall  be  to  preside  at  all  Institute 
meetings  and  at  all  meetings  of  the  Executive 
Committee;  to  call  such  meetings  when  neces- 
sary; to  appoint  committees  and  to  cast  the  de- 
ciding vote  when  there  is  a  tie. 

Sec,  2.  The  duty  of  the  Vice-Presidents 
shall  be  to  preside  in  the  absence  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Sec.  3.  The  duty  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  to 
keep  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of  each  meet- 
ing, keep  a  roll  of  its  members,  attend  to  the 
Institute  correspondence,  send  to  each  of  the 
county  papers,  one  month  in  advance  of  each 
meeting,  notice  of  such  meeting,  together  with 
a  program  of  exercises;  to  receive  all  moneys 
paid  to  the  Institute  and  turn  the  same  over  to 
the  Treasurer,  taking  the  Treasurer's  receipt  for 
the  same. 

Sec.  4.  The  Treasurer's  duty  shall  be  to  re- 
ceive all  moneys  paid  over  by  the  Secretary  and 
pay  out  the  same  on  warrants  drawn  by  the 
Secretary  and  approved  by  the  President.  The 
Treasurer  may  be  required  to  give  bonds. 

Article  VI. — Section  1,  Any  person  of  good 
moral  character  over  18  years  of  age  may  be- 
come a  member  of  this  Institute;  if  a  lady,  by 
signing  the  roll  of  membership;  if  a  gentle- 
man, by  signing  the  roll  and  paying  in  ad- 
vance the  yearly  dues,  50  cents;  this  being  for 
the  fiscal  year  of  this  Institute,  no  deduction 
being  made  for  the  first  year,  though  it  is 
less  than  twelve  months. 

Article  VII.  Section  1.  All  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  must  be  submitted 
at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Institute  and  lay 
over  for  consideration  for  at  least  one  quarter, 
and  a  majority  vote  of  all  members  present  will 
be  required  to  adopt. 


Danger  in  Wearing  Rubbers. — A 
chiropodist  says:  Since  the  streets  became 
so  muddy  I  have  had  a  number  of  sufferers 
apply  to  me  for  relief.  If  a  man  has  a  corn 
I  can  take  it  out  and  relieve  him,  but  if  he 
is  suffering  Irom  what  I  call  "rubber  fever" 
I  can't  help  him  and  can  only  prescribe  lib- 
eral foot  bathing  and  a  removal  of  the  cause 
of  the  trouble.  Rubbers  should  only  be 
worn  to  keep  the  wet  out,  and  they  should 
be  removed  the  moment  the  wearer  gets  in- 
doors. Failure  to  note  this  gives  a  man  wet 
feet  in  a  far  worse  sense  than  if  he  had 
waded  through  mud  ankle  deep.  It  was  the 
trouble  resulting  from  forcing  the  perspira- 
tion to  soak  the  stockings  and  keep  the  feet 
perpetually  damp  that  drove  rubber-soled 
boots  out  of  the  market.  Even  loose  rubbers 
are  a  source  of  danger  and  the  cause  of 
many  more  serious  colds  than  they  avert, 
— St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat, 


A  Hew  Book  for  Farmen. 

Readers  of  the  Rlkal  Prrbs  who  desire  to  inform 
themselvei  of  the  modem  machinery  adapted  to  farm 
work,  should  write  to  Baker  &  Hamilton,  San  FrancUoo, 
for  a  copy  of  thi-ir  latest  catalogue.  It  Is  a  handsomely 
illustrated  book  of  218  pages,  and  describes  every  im 
plement  n«ed  by  the  farmer.  It  will  be  gent  free  to  any 
person  sending  for  it.  In  writing,  state  that  the  cata- 
logtie  mentioned  in  the  Rdrai.  Pbiss  I*  dedred. 


Try. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Farm  and  Fire- 
side who  has  had  considerable  experience 
in  such  matters,  suggests  the  following: 

For  sore  throat,  inflamed  tonsils,  quinzy 
and  even  diphtheria,  try  a  gargle  made  of 
equal  parts  of  soda  and  pulverized  alum, 
with  a  little  carbolic  acid.  Put  in  a  large 
bottle  and  add  water. 

If  any  one  should  have  occasion  to  use,  as 
I  have  had,  a  poison  antidote,  it  would  be 
well  to  know  that  the  white  of  an  egg  will 
absorb  a  metallic  poison,  giving  a  little  time 
to  procure  the  proper  emetic,  I  have  heard 
but  recently  that  tobacco  tea  is  an  efficient 
antidote  for  arsenious  poisons. 

If  an  insect  crawls  into  the  ear,  close  the 
other  with  a  finger,  shut  the  mouth  and 
pinch  the  nose.  The  insect  will  crawl  rap- 
idly out. 

If  the  child  pushes  a  bean,  kernel  of  corn 
or  other  obstruction  into  its  nose,  rub  the 
nostril  with  Scotch  or  other  snuff  to  provoke 
sneezing. 

If  anything  gets  into  the  little  one's  eye,  a 
mother  would  not  refuse  to  wipe  it  out  with 
her  tongue  when  she  has  learned  that  it 
would  cause  an  irritation  to  do  so. 

For  catarrh  I  use  one-third  pulverized 
burnt  alum  and  two-thirds  refined  borax. 
Mix  well  and  snuff  up  the  nose  a  very  small 
pinch  of  it  both  night  and  morning.  If  the 
throat  is  inflamed  1  take  a  pinch  of  the  mix- 
ture and  let  it  dissolve  in  my  mouth.  For  a 
cold  in  the  head  the  above  snuff  is  excellent 
when  snuffed  up  the  nose. 


Another  Horticultural  Society. 

Centerville,  Feb.  27, 
To  THE  Editor  :— A  larmers'  and  fruit 
growers'  society  was  started  in  Washington 
Township,  Alameda  county,  on  Wednesday 
evening,  Feb.  24th,  The  officers  elected  for 
the  ensuing  term  of  six  months  were  :  H, 
Overacker,  Jr.,  President;  J.  C,  Shinn,  Vice- 
President;  H,  E,  Mosher,  Treasurer;  J,  E. 
Jacobus,  Secretary,  Regular  meetings  will 
be  held  the  third  Saturday  in  eaeh  month, 
and  interesting  speakers  will  be  engaged 
whenever  possible. 

The  society  will  be  known  as  the  Farm- 
ers' and  Fruit  Growers'  Association  of 
Washington  Township,  and  the  aim,  as  set 
forth  in  the  constitution,  adopted  :  "To  im- 
prove ourselves  by  exchange  of  ideas  at 
regular  meetings,  and  guard  the  welfare  of 
our  business,''  Mr.  Craw  was  present  at  this 
meeting  with  his  microscope  and  a  collec- 
tion of  scale  insects  and  parasites  that 
proved  very  interesting  and  instructive  to 
all  present.  Member. 


About  San  Jose. 

In  a  recent  trip  to  this  charming  city  of  orchards, 
rather  than  "Garden  City''  as  they  are  accustomed 
to  call  it,  the  writer  saw  realized,  his  ideal  of  what 
the  greater  part  of  California  fruit  lands  are  likely  to 
become  some  day.  Grain  fields  have  pushed  back 
the  pastures,  fruit  trees  the  grain  fields,  and  now 
they  are  uprooting  orchards  to  make  room  for  resi- 
dences. AH  property  for  sale  seemed  to  be  at 
steadily  advancing  values,  and  an  air  of  general 
probperity  pervaded  the  city  and  surrounding 
country.  Offices  of  great  packing,  shipping  and 
(ruit-drying  houses  gave  every  indication  of  the 
transaction  of  a  large  amount  of  business. 

A    GREAT  HOTEL. 

Probably  these  considerations,  and  a  constantly 
increasing  patronage  prompted  Tyler  Beach,  the 
veteran  hotel  proprieter,  to  add  the  annex  to  the 
St,  James  Hotel,  which  gives  him  212  sleeping 
apartments  besides  large  offices,  dining-rooms,  a 
new  hydraulic  elevator,  etc.  He  has  a  farm  three 
miles  away,  where  a  large  part  of  the  supplies  are 
produced.  The  eggs  are  on  the  hotel  table  before 
the  echoes  of  the  cackle  have  died  away.  Milk 
comes  in  while  it  is  still  warm  from  the  cow,  and 
the  butter  has  that  quick,  fresh  flavor  that  you  will 
not  get  at  more  than  one  place  in  a  month's  travel. 
Believing  it  to  be  an  impression  current  among  the 
ladies,  that  the  shortest  road  to  a  man's  heart  is  by 
way  of  the  stomach,  it  occurred  to  us  while  noting 
the  extensive  improvements  going  on  at  the  St. 
James  in  a  city  where  there  are  so  many  good  hotels, 
that  the  increase  of  business  calling  for  the  annex 
arose  from  the  uniform  excellence  of  all  supplies 
provided  for  the  table,  coupled  with'  fair  rates  and 
uniformly  courteous  attention.  In  future,  when  vis- 
iting San  Jose,  we  shall  remember  the  St.  James. 

F,  S.  C. 


Good  Batter. 

speaking  of  good  butter,  an  English  exchange  says: 
"  There  are  Ave  things  to  aim  at  in  making  butter  for 
the  best  market.    These  are  uniformity  in  color,  in 
texture,  in  salting,  In  packing,  and  leaving  no  water  io 
the  butter." 

Uniformity  in  color  Is  the  most  important,  and  this 
cannot  be  had  unless  good  coloring  is  used  at  this  sea- 
son. There  are  many  colors  on  the  market  ranging 
from  poor  to  good,  but  the  best  dairymen— those  who 
have  a  reputation  for  choice  butter— use  and  endorse 
Wells,  Richardson  &  Co.'g  Improved  Butter  Color.  They 
unite  In  afSrming  that  this  color  is  the  strongest,  the 
most  natural  and  the  one  make  that  Is  always  the  same 
In  strength  and  color.  When  the  best  costs  no  more 
than  iDteiior  kiodi,  why  not  use  the  best  ? 


Holt  Brothers'  Improved  Link-Belt 
Harvester. 

In  the  Inland  valleys  of  the  Pacific  Coast  the  Combined 
harvester  has  become  the  universal  michine  for  harvest- 
ing. There  is  a  unanimity  of  opinion  that  makes  this 
mode  of  harvesting  a  settled  question  and  a  necessity  so 
vital,  that  our  great  grain  growing  farmers  would  hesi- 
tate to  put  in  large  crops  if  they  had  to  harvest  in  the 
old  way. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  in  using  these  Combined 
Harvesters  has  been  that  of  cutting  on  hillsides  and 
uneven  land.  For  the  last  two  years  Holt  Brothers 
Company  has  given  a  great  deal  of  time  and  thought  to 
perfecting  a  machine  that  would  cut  on  uneven  ground, 
as  a  large  portion  of  our  fields  are  on  the  hillside.  Dur- 
iug  the  last  year,  one  of  these  side-hill  Combined  Har- 
vesters was  thoroughly  tested  on  rolling  and  hill  lands, 
aod  proved  itself  capable  of  adjusting  the  machinery 
part  80  that  it  remained  on  a  level. 

This  side-hill  harvester  went  through  the  whole  sea- 
son of  1891,  and  in  every  way  fulfilled  the  most  sanguine 
expectations.  In  a  word,  men  who  raise  grain  on 
rolling  and  hill  lands  must  have  a  side-hill  Combined 
Harvester  to  harvest  it,  or  be  at  the  enormous  expense 
of  getting  their  crops  in  the  old  way. 

Detailed  and  particular  Information  can  be  had  of  the 
benefits  of  this  side-hill  Combined  Harvester  by  address- 
ing the  Holt  Manufacturing  Company,  Stockton. 


Oliver  Chilled  Flows. 

During  all  the  years  of  civilization  the  plow  has  been 
the  chief  implement  used  by  man  to  till  the  earth.  The 
forked  stick  used  by  the  Mexicans,  and  the  so-called  bull- 
plow  used  by  our  forefathers,  have  been  superseded.by 
the  llght-chllled  steel  plow  of  modern  times. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  genius  of  American  industry  and 
skilled  mechanism  to  know  that  the  manufactory  at 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  has  succeeded  in  making  a  plow  that 
is  used  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  demand  has  be- 
come so  large  that  their  plant  is  now  the  largest  manu- 
factory in  the  United  States  of  America, or  the  continent 
of  Europe, 

They  make  an  exclusive  business  of  manufacturing 
only  plows,  but  their  line  of  goods  constitutes  the  gang 
for  the  prairies  and  the  wheat  fields  of  the  northwest, 
as  well  as  the  single  plow  tor  the  farmers  in  the  East, 
and  the  vineyard  plow  for  the  horticulturists  and  the 
grape  grower. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  In  economy,  durability 
and  efficiency,  the  Oliver  Chilled  Plow  is  equal  to  any. 

This  great  American  institution  has  gained  a  popular- 
ity, not  only  by  the  merit  of  their  plow,  but  have  fol- 
lowed a  system  of  liberality  and  fair  dealing  to  dealer 
and  farmer,  so  that  they  are  enabled  to  have  agencies 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  principal 
countries  of  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa. 

Their  agency  at  37  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  has 
been  in  the  hands  of  men  who  have  followed  one  line  of 
fair  dealing  and  liberality,  till  it  has  become  one  of  the 
largest  distributing  points  lor  the  plows  in  California, 


H.  C.  Shaw  Plow  Works. 

The  activity  and  bustle  incident  to  filling  orders  and 
shipping  agricultural  implements  from  this  great  estab- 
I  lishment  was  forcibly  illustrated  by  the  large  line  of 
goods  that  were  packed,  addressed  and  awaiting  the 
draymen  in  front  of  their  store.  Our  reporter,  as  a 
matter  of  interest  and  curiosity,  made  a  record  of  the 
following  addresses  to  which  the  goods  were  to  be 
shipped,  viz  :  Napa,  Davisville,  Ukiah,  Healdsburg, 
Bakersfleld,  Hanford,  New  Zealand,  Santa  Barbara  and 
Satlcoy.  Mr.  Shaw  has  kept  abreast  of  the  times  as  a 
manufacturer  and  dealer  in  agricultural  implements  for 
the  last  20  years,  and  sagacity  and  long  extierience  have 
enabled  him  to  provide  for  this  season  a  full  line  of  the 
Vest  mowers,  headers  and  cultivators,  among  which  is 
the  celebrated  Hor|;aD  Spading  Harrow. 


California  Fruits  in  Australia. 

S.  Smith  &  Son,  orchardists  and  canners 
of  South  Australia,  Vv-rite  as  follows  : 

"California  Fruits  and  How  to  Grow  Them,"  is 
really  the  best  all-around  handbook  of  horticulture 
for  this  climate  that  we  have  ever  seen. 


SECOND  EDITION. 


REVISED   AND  ENLARGED. 


ALIFORNIA  IRUITS 


f)^  —  AMD  —  y,ls 

HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 

A  MANUAL  OF  METHODS  WHICH   HAVE  YIELDED 
GREATEST  SUCCESS;  WITH  LISTS  OF  VARIETIES 
BEST   ADAPTED   TO  THE  DIFFERENT 
DISTRICTS  OF  THE  STATE. 

BY  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M, 
Assoc,  Prof.  Agriculture,  Horticulture  and  Entomology, 
University  of  California;  Horticultural  Editor  Pacific 
RnRAL  Prbsb,  San  Francisco:  Secretary  California 
State  Horticultural  Society;  President  Cali- 
fornia State  Floral  Society;  President 
San  Francisco  Microscopical  Society. 

PRACTICAL,  EXPLICIT, COMPREHENSIVE, 

Embodying  the  Expt  rience  and  Methods  of  Hundreds 
of  Succes-sful  Orowe  s,  and  Constituting  a  Trust- 
worthy Guide  by  which  the  Ineij»erienced 
may  Successfully  Produce  the  Fruits 
for  w  ii  h  California  is  Famous. 

Large  Octavo— 599  Pages,  Fol  y  ninstrateiL 

PRICE  $3,  POSTPAID. 

PUBLISHED  BT 

THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO.. 

PuBLisHEBS  Pacific  Rubal  Pekss, 
220  Market  Street,  Elevator  12  Front  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


TUIM   t'O.TI  ri.KTI':    KIT    OF  TOUL.N 

Send  for  No.  h\  Illustrated  C'utalogue. 

TROMAM,  HOOKER  &  CO.,  San  Pranclsco. 
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Breeders'  Dpctory. 


six  linea  or  leas  In  this  Directory  at  Mc  per  line  per  month. 


HORSES  AND  OATTLE. 


A.  J.  CHADBOURNB,  IrvingtOD,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 
The  stallioDB  Tommj  C.  and  Fred  Morgan  ot  the  potent 
Black  Hawk  blood  for  public  service. 


WILD  PliOWEB  STOCK  FARM,  Fresno  Co. 
A.  Heilbron  &  Bro.,  Props.,  Sac.  Breeders  of  thorough- 
bred strains  and  Cruikshank  Shorthorns;  also  Registered 
Herefords;  a  fine  lot  of  young  bulls  in  each  herd  for  sale. 


CHARLES  B.  HUMBERT,  Cloverdale,  Cal.,  Im- 
porter  and  Breeder  of  Recorded  Holstein-Frlesian 
Cattle.   Catalogues  on  application. 

M.  D.  HOPKINS,  Petaluma,  Baesder  ot  Shorthorns. 
Dealer  in  fresh  Calves,  Beef  Cattle  and  Sheep. 


PBROHERON  HORSES.— Pure  bred  horses  and 
mares,  all  ages,  and  guaranteed  breeders,  for  sale  at 
my  ranch  near  Lakeport,  Lake  Co.,  Cal.  New  cata- 
logue now  ready.    Wm.  B.  Collier. 


PURB-BBED  HOLSTBIN  FBIBSIAN  Cattle 
for  Sale.   Bonnie  Brae  Cattle  Co.,  Bollister,  CaL 

JOHN  LYNCH,  Petaluma,  breeder  of  thoroughbred 
Shorthorns.    Voung  stock  for  sale. 


F.  H.  BCRKE,  626  Market  St.,  S.  F.;  Registered 
Holsteins;  winners  of  more  first  prizes,  iweepstakes 
and  special  premiums  than  any  herd  on  the  Coast 
Pure  registered  Berkshire  Pigs.    All  strains. 


r.  H.  WHITE,  Lakeville,  Sonoma  Co.,  Cal.,  breeder 

of  Registered  Holsteln  Cattle. 


BREEDER    OF    BBQISTBBED  JERSEY 
Cattle.   H.  A.  Mayhew,  Niles,  Cal. 


P.  H.  MUBPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co. ,  Cal. ,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogg. 


H.  P.  MOHB,  Mount  Eden,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal.,  breeder 
and  importer  of  Registered  Clydesdale  Horses,  Hoi- 
stein-Friesian  Cattle  and  Berkshire  Pigs.  Young  stock 
always  on  hand  and  for  sale.  Correspondence  solicited. 


PETER  SAXE  Si  SON,  Lick  House,  San  Franolaeo, 
Cal  Importers  and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of 
every  variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 

P.  PETEESBN,  Sites,  ColusaCo.,  Importer  &  Breeder 
of  registered  Shorthorn  Cattle.    Youn^ bulls  for  sale. 

WILLIAM  NILES,  Los  Angeles,  CaL  Thoroughbred 
Registered  Holsteln  and  Jersey  Cattle.    None  better. 


POULTRY 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton, 
Cal.,  send  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


C.  BLOM,  St.  Helena,  Brown  Leghorns  a  specialty. 

JAMES  QUICK,  Patterson,  Cal..  Breeder  of  Pure 
Bred  Poultry  of  Choicest  Varieties  and  Best  Blood. 

MADISON  H.  ORITCHBR,  Santa  Cruz,  Santa 
Cruz  Co.,  CaL   Thoroughbred  Poultry.   Settings,  9S. 


QALT  POULTRY  YARDS,  Gait,  Sac.  Co.,  CaL 
Pure  bred  Fowls,  Pekin  nucks,  Belgian  Hares,  etc. 


JOHN  McPARLTNG,  Calistoga,  CaL,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Choice  Poultry.  Send  tor  Ctrcuiar.  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  Pigs. 

R.  Q.  HEAD,  Napa,  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Land 
and  Water  Fowls.    Send  for  New  Catalogue. 


DEER  MOUNT  POULTRY  YARDS,  Look 
Box  283,  St.  Helena,  Cal.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 
Toulouse  Geese  and  Pekin  Ducks. 

J  AS.  MITCHELL,  St.  Helena.  W.  G.  fc  S.  Wy  andottes. 


O.  J.  ALBEE,  Lawrence,  Cal.   Pure  bred  poultry. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


ITALIAN  SHEEP  WASH.  Free  from  poison. 
Cures  thoroughly  the  scab  of  the  sheep.  The  best  and 
the  cheapest.  Chas.  Duisenberg  &  Co.,  311  Sacramento 
Street,  San  Francisco. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  CaL,  Importer  and 
Breeder  ot  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Crossbred 
Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.   Rams  for  sale. 

FRANK  BULLABD,  Woodland,  Cal. ,  Importer  and 
breeder  of  thoroughbred  Spanish  Merino  Sheep.  Pre- 
mium band  ot  the  State.  Choice  rams  and  ewes  tor  sale. 


SWINE 


WILLIAM  NILES, Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Thoroughbred 
Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Pigs.   Circulars  free. 


TYLER   BEACH,    San  Jose,  CaL,    breeder  of 
Iboraughbred  Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 

ANDREW  SMITH,  Redwood  City,  Cal.;  see  adv't 


BEES, 


GOLDEN  ITALIAN  QUEENS— CaliforniaHead- 
quarters,  Wm.  Styan,  San  Mateo,  Cal. 


HOLBERT&  CONGER 

Jmpnrteisand  Dealers 
Direct  from  Europe, 

English  Shire  Draft, 

Cleveland  Bay 
and  German  Coach 
Stallions. 
129  KlKltteenth  Ht.. 
LoM  «  D(;nleH.C»lir<iruia 
Write  tor  Catalogue. 


Imported  Clyde  Stallions, 

U.  F.  niOUK  Moant  Bden,  0»1. 


Walnut  Grove  Herd  op  Poland  China  Hogs 


JOSEPH  MELVIN, 

Proprietor, 

DAVISVILLE,  CAL.  | 


—  OF  — 

Strictly  Bred 

POLAND  CHINA 
SWINE. 


At  the  head  of  the  herd  stands  PERFECTION  KING,  No.  7679;  KING  OF  THE  WEST,  No.  8921; 
HOOSIER  BOY  2d,  No.  8923.  Breeding  Sows  as  fine  individuals  and  as  strictly  bred  as  any  in  the  land; 
also  recorded  in  the  C.  P.  C.  K.  record  with  pedigrees  full  to  standard.  Breeders  for  sale  at  all  times. 
I  have  first-class  Pigs  of  both  sexes  at  reasonable  prices.  Residence  1}^  miles  northeast  of  DavlsTllle,  Cal. 
Personal  inspection  solicited.   All  inquiries  promptly  answered.   Yours  truly,         JOSEPH  MELVIN. 


W.  W.  RUSHMORB, 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

English  Sbire,  Clydesdale,  Percberon  and  Goacb  Horses. 

SHIRK  AND  COACH  HORSES  A  SPECIALTY. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 
Stable,  Broadway  and  32d  St*.,  Oakland,  Cat.    Address  Box  86. 


3Ea:oXj»TE:i3Nr-i?^rLiEifin^Kr  o^tti^eb. 

Registered  Herd  Book  Stock  of  the  Aaggl«,Netherland,  Nep- 
tune, Clitden.  Artis  and  other  families.   None  better. 

Of  the  Coomassie,  Alphea  and  other  choice  strains. 

Poland-Ohina  and  Berkshire  Pigs. 

□F'OTTIj'ira.ir— Nearly  all  Tarletiei. 

Third  Edition  POULTRY  Sc  STOCK  BOOK,  60  cents 
by  mail  postpaid.   Thirteen  years  experience  on  this  coast. 

Address:       W  TSa.   NIT^ISHS  cfis  OO..  XI^os   ..^xxeeloat.  OaI. 


IS    AN     KXCKI-CKNT    SOBSTITCTK    KOK  «R.4SS. 


Genuine  only  with  RED 
BALL  brand. 

Recommended  by  Gold- 
smith, Marvin,  Gamble, 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co. ,  eto. ,  etc. 

It  keeps  Horses  and  Cattle 
healthy.  For  milch  cows; 
it  increases  and  enriches 
their  milk. 


IMPORTATION  OF  1892. 


SHIRE,    SUFFOLK,   PERCHERON  AND 
FRENCH  COACH  STALLIONS. 

As  Cheap  as  the  Cheapest  and  as  Good  as  the  Best. 
Terms  reasonable.  Horsemen,  do  not  purchase  elsewhere 
until  you  have  seen  and  judged  the  recent  importation 
of  Theo.  Skillman,  Petaluma,  Cal.  AH  choice  young 
Stallions,  warranted  sound  and  foal.getters. 

Visitors  cordially  welcomed.  Catalogue  sent  free  on 
application. 

THEO.  SKILLMAN, 

PETALUUA   CALIFORNIA. 


COLTS  BROKEN. 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

One  and  a  half  miles  nor-theast  of  San 
Leandro,  Alameda  County, 

  HAS  

Every  Facility  for  Breaking  Colts  Properly. 

Rates  Very  Reasonable. 
HOBSBS  BOARDED  AT  ALL  TIMES. 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

GILBERT  TOUFKINS.  Proprietor, 
P.  O.  Box  149  San  Leandro,  Oal. 


Dauu's  White  Metallic  Ear  Marking  Label,  Btamped 
to  order  with  name,  or  name  and  address  and  num- 
bers. It  Is  reliable,  cheap  and  convenient.  Bells  at 
sight  and  gives  juTfcct  Ballsfactlon.  Illustrated 
Price.List  and  sampleH  free.    Agents  wanted. 

C.  U.  I>AN  A,  West  Lebanon,  N.  U. 


APIARIAN  SUPPLIES 


UuiOen  Ital- 
ian C^UOOUK. 

Tiated,  $2.00 

each;  uijti^nted,  $1.00  each.  L  HiveH,  $l.ilO  each.  Boot's  V 
uroove  BuctioiiB,  $5.00  per  1000,  Dadaiit's  coin  I)  foundation, 
680  and  B5o  a  pound.  Hmokers,  £1.00  each.  Globe  veils,  $1.00 
each,  ato.   WM.  STYAN  *  MON,  San  Mateo,  Oal. 


MECHAM  &  FRITCH. 

Importers  and  Breeders  of 

Red  Polled  Cattle. 

We  have  about  150  Head  of  Imported 
and  Graded  Stock,  all  Deep  Red  Color. 

Full  Blood  and  Graded,  of  both  sexes,  for  sale.  Address 
all  communications  on  cattle  to 

W.  S.  PRITOH,  Petaluma. 


Importer  and  Breeder  of  BbroDstalre  Sheep. 

They  were  all  Imported  from  England,  or  bred  direct 
from  Imported  Stock. 


I  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless  Sheep — 
for  22  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep,  without  wrinkles. 
Rams  will  produce  20  to  35  pounds  of  long  white  wool 
yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexes  for  sale. 


OXFORD  DOWN  SHEEP 

FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

W.  A.  SHAFOB,  •  -  Middletown,  Ohio. 

LARGEST  AMERICAN  IMPORTER  OF  O.  D.  SHEEP. 

Twelve  Years  Experienee.  Goes  to  England  May  1st. 
Get  your  neighbors  to  join.    Order  car  lots  by  freight. 

8ATB  KXPRBBS  CHARGES. 


Dr.A.B.BUZARD, 

VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

MEMBER  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERIN- 
ary  Surgeons,  London,  England.  Late  Veterinary 
Surgeon  in  tbe  United  States  Army.  Veterinary  Con- 
tributor to  the  "  Pacific  Rural  Press."  The  diseases  of 
all  Domestic  Animals  treated  on  Scientific  Principles. 
Special  attention  given  to  Chronic  Lameness  and  Surgical 
Operations.  406  BRODERICK  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Calls  to  the  country  promptly  attended  to.  Telephone 
Nc.  4867. 


ASK  YOUR  GROOER  FOR  IT. 


BADEN  FARM  HERD. 
Short  Horn  Cattle  and  Draft  Horses. 


OatalogaM  and  Prloei  on  application  to 
ROBBBT  ASHBUBMBB, 
nadeo  Station,      -     San  Mateo  Oo..  cial. 


Address 

H.  MEOHAM, 

Stony  Point, 
B.  B.  Station.  Petaluma.    Sonoma  Co.,  Cal. 


THOROUGHBRED  JACKS! 

"I 


FOR  SALE 

— AND— 

NOT  FOR  RENT ! 


A FEW  MAGNIFICENT  JACKS  AND  JENNIES  BRED 
from  the  finest  strains  of  blood  from  Kentucky.  Cor- 
respondence solicited    L.  U.  SHIPPEE,  Stockton,  Cal. 

ROPE  SELVAGE. 


rreUht  I-uld.  fflellCLLEN  WOTEK  mSK  FBBCK  GO..CHICAGO 

SPRINC  CURRY  COMB 


^  Patented  in  United  . 
States,  July  16,  1889.  and 
in  Ten  Foreign  Countrie* 
A  couib  that  comblneB  tbe  strength  of  metal  with  tbe 
elMticlty  uf  a  brucib.  Eltlcient,  humane,  oonvenlenC 
ftod  durable.  Descriptive  clroulars  on  application. 
Bend  60o  for  sample  by  mall,  if  not  suld  by  your  dealer. 

SPRINQ  CURRY  COMB  CO.  South  Bend.  Ind. 
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PoJLTflY;  Etc. 


If  you  expect  to 

MAKE  MONET 
In  the  Chicken  Business  you 
need  the 

Pacific  Incubator  and 
Brooder. 

It  Is  Cheap,  Reliable,  Sub- 
stantial, Easily  Understood, 
and  will  hatch  amy  kind  op 
BSGS  better  thsua  a  ben. 

Gold  Medal  at  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Sacramento  State 
Fair. 

Send  8c  stamps  to  pay 
postage  on  our  new  82-paee 
illustrated  catalogue  of  In- 
cabatora,  Thoroaghbred  FowIh,  Gal.  Hex.  Net- 
tings, Bone  Mills,  Poultry  Supplies,  etc. 

This  book  contains  30  full-sized  colored  cuts  of  Thor- 
ODghbrad  Fowls,  and  is  replete  with  information. 
Address 

PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO., 

1817  Caatro  Street,  OalCland,  Oal. 


DROPIT 


If  in  any  business  not 
paying  you  drop  it  and 
buy  an  improved  Peta- 
luma  Incubator. 

MORE  IMONEY 

Can  be  made  in  raising 
Chickens  than  in  any 
other  business  for  the 
capital  invested.  A  beau* 
tifully  Illustrated  Cata- 
logue of  Incubators, 
Brooders  and  all  kmds  of 
Chicken  Fixings  Free. 
Agents  for  Maun's 
Bone  Cutter,  Ne- 
cessity Clover  Cut- 
ter, and  everything  re- 
quired by  poultry- raisers. 


Petaluma  Incubator  Co.,  Petalmna,  Cal. 


Hatch  thickens  by  Steam. 
IMPROVED  EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 

teaE^^Will  do  it.  ThongandB  in  snccessfrd  oper- 
^g^S^^^ation.  Simple^  I'erfect  and  ^fU'-Rtgulaling, 
Tn^^^^HLowest-priced  first-clasg  Hatcher  made. 
\  \  u^frLU  Guaranteed  to  hatch  a  larger  percentage 
ill  of  fertile  eggs  at  less  cost  than  any  other. 

Send  60.  for  lUas.  Catalog.  eEU.  u.  STAUi.,  qukiej,  lu. 


-THE- 


HALSTED  INCDBATOR 

COMPAiry. 
\X\%  myrtle  Street,  Cml. 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular. 


'SlWERFfNlSP 


Poultry  and 
Rabbit  Proof, 

2  Inch 

No.  19, 

3-4  CtB.  pr 
Sa.  Foot. 

Galvanized  Hexagonal  Nettings. 

Send  Stimp  for  Circular. 

PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO., 

1303  Castro  Street,  Oaklaod,  Cal. 


BROWNE'S 


-PATENT- 


SQUIRREL 
EXTERMINATOR. 


This  is  an  apparatus  for  burning 
straw  and  sulphur,  and  ali-o  forces 
the  fumes  down  thetr  holes,  which 
never  fails  to  kill.  I  will  give  $100 
in  case  the  exterminator  does  not  kill 
(If  properly  applied^  every  ground 
squirrel  that  its  deathly  fumes 
comes  In  contact  with.  Thousands 
are  in  use.  Price  $3.00.  Send  for 
circulars  to 

F.  E.  BROWNE, 

314  &  316    o.  Spring  St., 
Los  Anseles,  Gal. 


Wmm 


IT,  WILL  SUIT  YOU. 


BREEDERS  SHOULD  SEND 
a  stamp  for  (  ur  n'w  llluiitruted 
catalo({iie  of  Wool  Growers' 
8111. piles  and  a  free  cupy  of  the 
only  illiistratv  I  Htiecp  and  Wool 
.Journal  piibllsljed.  We  sell 
Hliepherds'  Cr(x>k8,  Shear,!, 
DocKers,  Hacks,  Twine,  Wool 
KitXfx,  Kells,  Marks  and  a  hun 
dred  other  articles  iieedtd  t>y 
every  p.heeoowner.  Heod  t<H'lay. 
0.  H.  (iURCH  &(;0.,  178  Mlch- 
Ikad  Htrset,  Obicago. 


THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY, 

  PATENT   OWNERB  OF   

NOBEL'S  DYNAMITE,  NOBELS  EXPLOSIVE  GELATINE,  NOBEL'S 
GELATINE-DYNAMITE,  AND  THE  JUDSON  IMPROVED  POWDER. 

Beat  and  Ntronveat  Kxploalves  In  the  World. 


The  only  Reliable  and  Etlicleut  Powder  ior  Mtumr>  and  Hnmk  BlMHtlmir.  Railroad  Contractors  and  Farmers 
use  no  other.  As  otbem  I9IITAT£  oar  4i)iaiit  Powder,  so  do  they  Jfadson,  by  manaraeturlnv 
an  Inferior  article. 


The  Giant  Powder  Co.  having  built  Black  Powder  Works,  with  all  the  latest  improvements,  at  Clipper  Gap,  Placer 
Comity,  known  as  THE  C1.IPPJEB  iniI..LS,  offer  this  powder  and  guarantee  it  the  best. 

CAPS  and  FUSK  at  I.oweat  Batea. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY,  30  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION, 

SHIPPING  i  COMMISSION  HOUSE, 

OFFICE.  108  DAVIS  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
Warebouse  and  Wharf  at  Port  Oosta. 


CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED. 

Money  advanced  on  Qraln  In  Store  at  lowest  possible  rates  of  Interest. 
Fall  Oargoes  of  Wheat  furnished  Shippers  at  short  notice. 

ALSO  ORDERS  FOR  GRAIN  BAGS.  Agricaltnral  Implementa.  Wagfoiu.  Groceries 
and  Merchandise  of  every  description  solicited, 

B.  VAN  EVERY,  Manager.  A.  M.  BBLT,  Assistant  Manager. 


THE  ECONOMY  HORSE-POWER 

 WITil  

I'ly-Wheel  Walking  Beam  for  Pnmpin;;  Large  Quantities  <>f  Water 

Send  (or  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 


F.  W.  KROGH  &  CO.,  51  Beale  Street,  S.  F. 


S.  W.  Corner  Kearny  and  Montgomery  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 

Free  Coach  to  and  From  the  House.  J.  W.  BECKER,  Proprietor. 


P&B 


PROOF! 


P  &  B  Fruit  Drying  Paper. 


Of  SAMPLES  AND  CIRCULARS  FREE.  "SA 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO. 


116  BATTERY  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


}  Dewey  4  Co.'s  Scientiac  Press  Patent  Agency  { 


Established 
1860 


A.  T  Dewey 
W.  B.  Ewer. 
Geo.  H.  Strong. 

Invbhtohs  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  It  grreatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old,  experienced,  first-class 
Agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  Associates  and  Agents  in  Washington  and  the  capital  cities  of  the  principal 
nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  ec'itorial,  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Library,  and  record  of  original 
CMeg  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can  be  oBered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies 
tha  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful  practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of 
patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brouglit  before  us  enables 
ua  often  to  give  advloe  which  will  save  Inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  Patents  upon  Inventions  which  are  not 
lew.  Olrenlan  of  advlM  sentfree  oo  receipt  of  postage  AddreM  DKWKT  fc  CO.,  Pateni  Agaots,  ?S0  Market  SL,  S  F 


Commi^^ioii  |iiiercliapt3. 


DALTON  BROS.. 

Commission  Mercltants 

 ABD  DIALEBB  IH  

CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON  PRODUCE, 

Qreen  and  Dried  Fruits, 
Grain,  Wool,  Hides,  Beans  and  Potatoes. 

Advances  made  on  ConalirnmentB. 
808  ft  310  Davii  St.,         San  Franoiioo 

[P.  0.  Box  1086.) 
JVConalgnmenta  Solicited. 


ALLISON.GRAY&CO. 

601,  503.  506,  507  &  509  Front  St., 
And  300  Washington  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

GREEN  and  DRIED  FRUITS, 

PO17I.TRT,EOO8,GAniE,OBAIN,PBODU0K 
AND  wool.. 


MOORE.  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN.  FLOUR 

 AND  

General  Commission  Merchants, 

310  California  St.,  S.  P. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 


tS'Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal  advances 
made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of  interest. 


WETMORE  BROTHERS. 

Commission  Merchants. 

GREEN  AND  DRIED  FRUIT,  NUTS, 
PRODUCE,  POULTRY,  EGGS, 
HIDES,  PELTS,  ETC. 

CONSIGNMENTS  SOLICITED.     PROMPT  RETURNS. 

413,  416  &  417  Washlnston  St., 
(P.  0.  Box  2099.)  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


[88TABLI8BBD  1864,  J 

GEORGE  MORROW  A  CO.. 

HAY  and  GRAIN 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

so  Olay  Street  and  28  Commercldll  Strait 
8ah  Fa4ROi8oa,  Cal, 
JOT  SHIPPING  ORDERS  A  SPECiALTT.'m 


EVELETH  ft  NASH, 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  Dealers  In  Fruit,  Produce,  Poultry,  Game,  Ej[?B 
Hides,  Pelts,  TaUow,  etc,  422  Front  St.,  and  221,  S8S, 
226  and  227  Washineton  St.,  San  Francisco. 


ORANGERS'  BANK 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 
SAN    PBAN0I80O,  CaL. 
Incorporated  April,  1874. 


Authorised  Capital  $1,000  OOO 

Capital  paid  ap  and  Reserre  Fnnd  800  000 
DlTidendg  paid  to  Stocklioldera. . .  720.O0O 

OFFICERS. 

A.  D.  LOGAN  President 

I.  C.  STEELE  Vice-President 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIEB  Cashier  and  Manager 

FRANK  McMULLEN  Secretary 

General  Banking.  Deposits  received.  Gold  and  Silrei. 
Bills  of  Exchange  bonght  and  sold.  Loans  On  wheat  and 
country  produce  a  specialty. 

January  1.  18«2  A.  HONTPKLLIER.  Hanasrer. 

JAMES  H.  HAVEN.  THOMAS  E.  HAVEN, 

Notary  Pnblio. 

HAVEN  &  HAVEN, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELORS  AT  LAW, 

No.  S80  Oallfornla  Street, 
Telephone  No.  1746.  SAN  PRANCI8CO,  CAL 

lAICI  I  SUPPLIES^Srr^^ 

■  ■        ^^^^'"S^.  WIndASteamMach'y.  Encyclopedin  2Sq, 

■  ■  ■■"■■The  American  Well  Works.  Aurora,  III. 

II-I3S.CanalSt.,CHICAGO,1LL.  I  „ 
Blm  Str««t,  DALLAS.  TBXAS.  (  ' 
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Market  Review. 


DOMESTIC  PRODUCE,  ETC. 


San  Francisco,  Feb.  29,  1892. 
General  trade  in  farm  products  continues  only 
fair,  beiug  restricted  by  light  obtainable  supplies  and 
buyers  more  or  less  offish.  Weather  continues  un- 
usually favorable  for  growing  crops  and  outdoor 
work,  causing  interior  exchanges  to  predict  larger 
outturns  of  all  kinds  of  crops  than  in  any  former 
season.  There  is  a  large  list  of  deep-sea  vessels  in 
port  which  causes  low  outward  charters  to  obtain. 
This  large  tonnfge  is  rather  a  hopeful  sign  for  next 
season's  wheat  growers,  for  it  insures  against  exor- 
bitant outward  charters.  The  money  market  is 
fairly  easy,  with  term  loans  securable  after  assess- 
ment day  at  favorable  rates  of  interest  to  borrowers 
on  gilt-edged  security.  The  same  conditions  appear 
to  obtain  in  the  Central  States,  tor  a  New  York  finan- 
cial journal  says:  "  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  West 
as  a  whole  has  ever  enjoyed  a  prolonged  period  of  as 
low  a  rate  for  money  as  has  prevailed  there." 

Foreign  Hop  Review. 

Mark  Lane  Express,  Feb.  8:  A  rather  better  demand 
for  1891  English  hops  has  prevailed,  but  the  principal 
transactions,  however,  have  been  in  Californians, 
some  heavy  sales  having  been  effected  at  prices  fully 
equal  to  late  quotations.  Most  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
hops  sent  over  to  this  market  are  already  ordered, 
and,  consequently,  there  is  no  accumulation  in  mer- 
chants' warehouses.  Consumers  appear  pretty  well 
sallsfiedwiih  the  quality  and  condition  of  these  hops, 
and,  moreover,  the  prices  are  considerably  lower 
than  for  the  leading  grades  of  English,  the  latter  be- 
ing too  scarce  to  admit  of  their  sale  at  such  values  as 
Californians.  Continental  markets  have  become 
more  active,  and  there  is  a  corresponding  improve- 
ment in  the  currencies,  a  general  recovery  being 
noted.  Reverting  to  our  own  market,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  few  holders  of  last  season's  crop 
continue  very  firm  in  their  demands,  and  it  is  proba- 
ble that  when  the  spring  trade  sets  in  they  will  be 
able  to  obtain  the  higher  priies  that  they  are  now 
asking.  In  regard  to  old  olds  the  situation  remains 
unchanged.  There  is  only  a  small  inquiry,  and 
values  keep  low. 

Grain  Futures. 

Liverpool. 

Tlie  following  are  the  closing  prices  paid  for  wheat  options 
per  otl.  for  the  past  week: 

Feb.      Mar.     April.     May.  June 

Thursday   8s00}d  SsOOid   SsUU  d  7sll5d  7sll  d 

Friday   JslUd  Vsllid   7sll  d  7slO  d 

Saturday   Tslld     7811  d  7sll  d  7all  d  7sOH|d 

Monday  

Tuesday  

The  following  are  the  prices  for  California  cargoes  for  off 
coast,  nearly  due  and  prompt  shipments  for  the  past  week. 

O.  O.   P.  S.   N.  D.  Market  for  P.  S. 

Thursday  ..40sOd    -lOsSi    40s  d  Steadier. 

Friday  40b       40s  d    403  Quieter. 

Saturday  .  .40a       408  d    40s  Steady. 

Monday  

Tuesday  

New  York. 

The  following  shows  the  closing  prices  of  wheat  for  the 
past  week: 

Day.  Feb.  Mar.  Apr.  May  June 

Thursday  1751  175J,  176    172|  170 

Friday  174i   ]74|   174i   ml  168i 

Saturday  1741   174i  174i   1711  168J 

Monday  

Tuesday  


H. 

Thursday  lB9i 

Friday   165} 

Saturday  167} 

Monday  

Tuesday  


San  Francisco. 

WHEAT. 

Buyer  Season.  Buyer  Sept.   Seller  1892. 


L.       H  L. 

167}  I45i  145} 

166|   

1665   


H.  L. 

1431  I43i 

143i  143} 

143?  113i 


BARLEY. 
Buyer  Seaioa.  Seller  Season.  Seller  1892 
H.        L.         H.      L.         H.  L. 

Thursday   99J  99   

Friday  100  99i   

Saturday  lOli  lOOJ   

Mondcy  

Tuesday  


Markets  by  Telegraph. 

Eastern  Wool  Markets. 

New  York,  Feb.  19.  — Bradst reefs:  Wool  trade 
quiet,  but  prices  hold  steady  at  a  decline.  Goods 
market  has  been  in  such  a  sluggish  condition  that 
manufacturers  are  not  inclined  to  buy  wool  beyond 
their  immediate  wants,  and  there  now  appears  to 
be  reason  for  believing  that  prices  are  going  lower 
on  both  domestic  and  foreign  wools.  Importations 
of  these  wools  have  been  large,  and  dealers  have 
been  forced  throi  gh  competition  and  the  inferior 
quality  of  the  wool  to  ofdr  their  stocks  at  much 
lower  prices  than  they  did  last  year.  On  choice  Aus- 
tralians values  an-  firm  and  unchanged,  but  the 
greater  part  of  imports  are  defective  wools  and  below 
the  average  of  last  year.  While  the  buyer  has  ob- 
tained his  wool  at  lower  prices,  concessions  made  by 
the  dealer  have  not  been  in  most  instances  commen- 
surate with  the  difference  in  quality  of  wool 
bought  now  and  in  1891.  At  the  London  sales  over 
9000  bales  have  been  taken  for  this  country  and 
Canada.  There  has  been  a  moderate  demand  for 
fleeces,  and  prices  are  said  to  be  fairly  firm,  but  it  is 
noticed  that  dealers  are  becoming  tired  of  holding 
their  stocks.  Very  little  is  beiug  done  in  either 
California  or  Texas  wools. 

Nbw  York,  Feb.  26.—Uradgtreet't  says:  The  distri- 
bui Ion  of  wool  has  been  heavier  in  all  the  leading 
markets.  The  Improved  condition  of  the  goods  mar- 
ket has  encouraged  manufacturers  to  buy  and  dealers 
are  now  willing  lo  make  the  desired  concessions. 
The  decline  In  prices  has  been  caused  largely  by  the 
buying  of  lorelgn  wools.  The  manufacturers  bought 
freely  at  the  i.ondon  sales,  and  a  large  part  of  the 
direct  Imjwrts  from  Australia  were  purchases  of  the 
manufacturers.  This,  coupled  with  the  dull  market 
which  we  have  had  for  mouths  and  a  prospect  that 
large  stocks  irom  last  year's  clip  would  oe  left  over, 
has  caused  the  dealers  to  weaken  and  accept  the 
prices  offered  by  buyers.  Not  only  are  domestic 
wools  lower,  but  Australians  show  even  a  larger  de- 
cline from  prices  of  a  year  ago.  The  sales  of  (;alllor- 
uia  wool  show  good  increase,  but  prices  were  lowered 
considerably,  some  lots  ot  defective  fall  having  sold 
at  2c.  Stocks  of  Territory  wool  are  large  and  holders 
are  anxious  to  dispose  of  them.  Good  lots  of  Terri- 
tory wool  would  not  bring  f>Hc,  although  60c  has  been 
paid  within  a  few  weeks  for  the  same.  Carpet  wools 
are  quii  t,  owing  to  a  better  demand  and  higher 
prices  I  jr  f'ttrpets;  quotations  are  unchanged  and 
llrmer.  i-AoiskK  are  not  excessive  in  any  American 
markets. 

New  York,  P>h.  28.— With  the  approaching  date 
for  the  new  dip,  an  1  more  than  possible  outside  ad- 
ditions to  the  Huppliea,  there  han  been  a  decided 

Srewure  to  place  stockn,  and  manufacturers  have 
ikon  every  advantage  of  what  la  unquestionably 
the  lowebi  general  market  known  for  a  numbwr  of 


years.  Fortunately  the  business  has  closed  out  many 
lines  of  inferior  wool  thai  have  clogged  the  market 
for  some  time.  It  is  reported  that  Montevideo  will 
seek  this  market.  Importers  claim  that  the  product 
can  sell  here  on  a  basis  of  60@62c  cleaned.  This 
would  be  close  to  much  of  the  Territory.  The  clos- 
ing of  the  London  auction,  February  20th,  showed  a 
net  decline  of  10  per  cent  from  December,  which 
were  barely  above  the  lowest  point  ever  reached. 
Sales  at  New  York  were  309,000  domestic,  and  495,000 
mostly  common  foreign.  Sales  at  Boston  were3,&0U,- 
000  pounds,  800,0U0  of  which  was  foreign.  Some 
choice  Territory  brought  23c,  but  16c  to  20c  covers 
most  of  the  sales.  Six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
Australian  was  sold  at  34@42c.  Philadelphia  did  a 
fair  trade  with  the  assistance  of  Eastern  buyers. 
Eastern  Hop  Market. 

Nbw  York,  Feb.  28.— Hops  met  little  brewing  at- 
tention and  no  export  call;  spot  Pacific  and  State 
ranged  lower  and  alike;  common  to  choice  '91s,  20@ 
25c;  options  have  ruled  closely  to  cash;  California 
closing,  April,  22J^@24c  bid  and  a^ked;  May,  23)^@ 
•.5c;  June,  2i%@,'S>%:  exports  for  the  week,  490  bales. 
Revised  crop  figures  put  the  State  at  140,000  bales  and 
Pacifies  at  95,000. 

Eastern  Dried  Fruit  Market. 

New  York,  Feb.  28.— The  stock  ot  unpeeled  peaches 
has  been  perceptibly  worked  down  by  recent  easy 
figures.  Reports  of  100  carloads  of  prunes  ou  the 
coast  are  credited  to  the  extent  that  it  makes  buyers 
somewhat  indifferent.  Good  ungraded  small  are 
quoted  at  6@6J^^c,  and  are  scarce.  Forties  to  fifties 
brought  lOc:  fifties  to  sixties,  9c.  Raisins  are  a  drug. 
Two-crown  bags  are  quoted  at  3J^@4c;  Three  crown, 
45^@5.  The  lower  price  is  for  prime,  but  damp  for 
keeping  in  stock.  'The  large  ones  sell  where  they  can 
be  used  and  not  displayed.  Boxes  range  from  $1.05@ 
$1.35  for  loose  and  tne  low  style  of  layers  here.  Apri- 
cots have  unaccountably  lost  their  customary  prece- 
dence, though  cheap  peaches  may  form  an  incident. 
Boxes.  8®8%c;  bags,  6J^@7c.  There  are  offers  to  land 
them  here  at  6@6}^c. 

Miscellaneous. 

New  York,  Feb.  28.— Honey,  quiet;  some  Philadel- 
phia owned  was  offered  at  1%c.  Lima  beans  are  in 
useful  demand;  choice  are  slow  and  weak;  best 
foreign,  «1.30@$1.31;  California,  $1.30. 


General  Remarks  and  Statistics. 

Cereals. 

The  London  Times,  Marie  Lane  Express  and  Dom- 
bunch  all  agree  that  the  wheat  acreage  of  the  United 
Kingdom  this  coming  year  will  be  the  smallest  on 
record.  Not  more  than  2,250,000  acres  are  likely  to 
be  sown,  and  the  normal  outturn  on  such  an  area 
will  not  be  more  than  68  000,000  bushels. 

The  Cincinnati  Price  Cvrrent  makes  an  estimate  of 
the  wheat  surplus  on  hand  for  March  1st  as  follows: 
The  visible  supply  and  farmers'  stocks  last  year, 
March  1st,  were  136,000  000  bushels.  Adding  the 
crop  of  1891,  612,000,000  bushels,  makes  a  total  of 
744.000,000  bushels.  The  exports  for  the  year  ending 
March  1st  are  205,000,000  bushels;  consumption  and 
seeding,  360,000,000;  making  a  total  of  665,000.000 
bushels.  This  leaves  182,000,000  bushels  as  the  logical 
indication  of  the  farmers'  stocks  and  visible  supply 
on  March  1st.  If  this  is  correct,  the  consumption 
during  the  next  three  months  will  absorb  100,000,000 
bushels,  spring  seeding  15,000.000  bushels,  leaving 
67,000,000  bushels  only  for  visible  supply,  farmers' 
reserves  and  exports. 

■The  local  call  board  wheat  market  continues  to 
move  in  sympathy  with  the  erratic  course  of  the 
Chicago  market  for  futures  There  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  well-grounded  reason  for  it,  seeing  that 
the  speculative  option  in  Chicago  is  May.  The 
statistical  situation  is  in  favor  of  better  markets;  the 
serious  drawback  is  the  very  low  price  of  silver, 
which,  as  stated  by  Money,  a  leading  financial  jour- 
nal of  London,  England,  insures  to  Great  Britain 
cheap  wheat  from  India.  As  India  is  our  great 
wheat  competitor  with  England,  it  is  readily  seen 
why  the  English  are  such  strong  gold  bugs. 

In  the  sample  market,  wheat  has  held  fairly  firm 
under  low  outward  charters  and  firm  holding.  It 
now  looks  as  if  all  the  obtainable  wheat  before  as- 
sessment day  has  been  marketed,  and  that  persons 
now  holding  will  not  press  the  market,  There  is  a 
growing  conviction  in  certain  quarters  that  higher 
ranges  in  values  will  obtain  before  the  close  of  April. 
Receipts  from  up  north  are  lessening.  This  is  due  to 
low  outward  charters  ruling  at  Portland  and  at 
Sound  ports. 

Barley  in  the  sample  market  is  firm,  notwithstand- 
ing that  the  strong  bear  pressure  heretofore  reported 
appears  to  be  stronger.  Why  this  is  the  case,  it  is 
diflicult  to  say.  There  are  those  in  trade  who  claim 
that  it  is  due  to  a  general  combination  among  large 
speculative  dealers  to  keep  the  market  depressed,  to 
enable  them  to  operate  to  better  advantage  at  low 
prices  in  nezt  season's  grain.  The  feeding  consump- 
tion is  said  to  show  no  marked  falling  off'  and  conse- 
quently the  visible  supply  is  growing  beautifully  less. 

Oats  are  weak  and  generally  in  buyers'  favor,  not- 
withstanding receipts  show  a  falling  off  There  is  a 
general  desire  among  dealers  not  to  operate  much,  if 
any  beyond  their  immediate  requirements.  The  sup- 
ply up  north  is  said  to  be  light  for  the  season. 

Corn  continues  to  hold  its  own  under  light  receipts 
and  a  steady  home  and  export  inquiry.  The  stock  in 
the  State  is  reported  light. 

Rye  and  buckwheat  are  dull,  but  no  lower. 
Feedstuff. 

The  market  lor  ground  feed  is  fairly  strong  under 
a  continued  good  feeding  demand.  The  high  range 
of  prices  for  bullocks,  mutton  sheep  and  hogs,  with 
green  feed  not  well  matured  for  fattening,  Chuses 
feeders  to  use  ground  feed,  which  absorbs  the  out- 
put. This  demand  will  probably  soon  begin  to  fall 
off. 

With  continued  favorable  growing  weather,  there 
has  been  and  still  is  a  general  desire  to  market  the 
surplus  hay,  yet  even  this  strong  selling  pressure 
has  not  had  very  much  ot  an  unfavorable  effect  on 
market  values.  From  all  we  can  learn,  it  looks  as 
If  the  next  crop  will  come  on  a  well  cleaned  up 
market. 

Dairy  Produce. 

Butter  has  continued  on  the  down  grade,  closing 
the  week  uuder  large  receipts  and  dealers  not  dis- 
posed to  buy  beyond  immediate  wants  There  is  a 
continued  free  inquiry  for  hard  pressed  choice  to 
gilt  edge,  for  shipment  up  north. 

Cheese  has  set  off  the  past  week,  clo.sing  barely 
steady  at  the  lowest  prices.  Receipts  are  not  large, 
neither  Is  the  stock  here,  but  buyers  holding  oil 
cause  sellers  to  make  concessions  so  as  to  induce 
them  to  take  hold. 

For  eggs,  the  market  is  more  or  less  demoralized. 
Heavy  receipts  In  this  city  with  all  interior  dis- 
tribution points  supplied  locally,  cause  dealers  to 
look  for  slightly  lower  prices  than  are  now  quoted. 
The  consumption  is  stimulated  to  a  larger  extent 
than  usually  obtains  this  early  In  the  year. 

Vegetables. 

It  Is  quite  within  the  range  of  truth  to  claim  that 
never  before  has  the  season  been  so  favorable  for 
gardening  and  the  growth  of  vegetation.  It  now 
looks  as  if  market  prices  for  spring  Karden  truck  will 
be  as  low  toward  the  last  of  March  as  usually  ob- 
talncsfl  month  later.  Onions  are  lower  and  weak  at 
the  decline.  Receipts  aie  large  and  the  mild  grow- 
ing weather  causes  consignees  and  dealers  to  force 
Rales.  It  takes  very  choice  good  keepers  to  fetch  one 
cent  a  pound.  To  say  that  the  potato  market  is 
demoralized,  (iaintly  ezprenseB  the  situation.  Forced 


sales  are  the  order  of  the  day.  It  takes  very  choice 
to  fetch  outside  quotations  and  even  then  they  can 
only  be  placed  in  a  small  way.  Sweets  are  weak- 
ening. 

Fruit. 

Common,  poor  keeping  apples  are  hard  to  place, 
and  for  such,  prices  favor  buyers.  Choice,  good  keep- 
ing apples  are  wanted  and  fetch  good  prices. 

Advices  from  all  parts  of  the  State  are  confirmatory 
of  the  outlook  favorable  for  a  very  early  season. 

Limes  and  lemons  are  fairly  firm  at  quotations. 

The  market  lor  oranges  is  overstocked  with  trashy 
to  fair,  but  good  to  choice  are  scarce,  while  fancy  are 
seldom  seen.  The  market  for  scrubby  stock  is  de- 
moralized and  hard  to  quote.  Even  trucksters  have 
a  hard  time  to  work  oft  poor,  trashy  oranges,  and  rs 
choice  are  too  high  for  their  trade,  tney  deal  largely 
in  bananas.  In  to-day's  tour  of  the  city,  we  found 
that  the  stock  of  oranges  is  very  heavy  and  trade 
light. 

The  market  for  dried  fruits  is  being  slowly  but 
surely  cleaned  up.  Poor  oranges  and  high  apples 
cause  consumers  to  take  more  kindly  to  dried  fruits. 
Holders  are  disposed  to  clean  up,  fearing  the  early 
season  for  fresh  fruits. 

So  far  as  we  can  learn,  overland  railroad  freight 
rates  have  not  been  changed.  It  does  appear  singu- 
lar that  the  railroad  company  wants  to  throttle  the 
growing  industry  by  their  exorbitant  freight  charges 

Live  Stock. 

The  market,  although  quoted  weak  for  bullocks 
and  mutton  sheep,  appears  to  have  an  undertone  of 
strength  that  may  soon  bring  out  better  prices  for  the 
former,  dogs  are  firm,  with  those  suitable  for  the 
block  fetching  full  outside  prices. 

Miscellaneous. 

From  reliable  advices  up  to  Feb.  29,  the  following  sum 
mary  tonnage  movement  is  compiled: 

r-Oo  the  way-%  ,— In  port-^ 

1892.          1891.  1892.  1891. 

San  Francisco  218,692      269,273  *tl'<!8,807  88,346 

San  Diego                  21,221        10,905  2,377 

San  Pedro                   1,952         6,433  462  l 

Oregon                       21,172       32,704  29,173  ^5,877 

Puget  Sound   12,718       17,809    J 

Totals  275,765      337.124         160,819  104,223 

•Engaged  for  wheat,  1892,  37,937;  1891,  73,915  tFot  new 
crop  loading,  1,746. 

The  statistics  of  produce  exports  from  this  port  compiled 
by  the  "  Commercial  News,"  from  July  Ist  to  Feb.  25th,  are 
as  follows: 

1891  1893 

Wheat,  ctis  11,247,025  8,228,850 

Flour,  bbls   743,436  7S7,31S 

Bttriey,  ctls   785,340  205,476 

Bags  are  strong  at  73  @73c. 

Poultry  has  ruled  fwirly  firm,  with  choice,  well- 
conditioned  readily  placed  at  full  prices.  Scrubby 
fowls,  as  usual,  are  hard  to  sell. 

Beans  are  firm,  with  all  indications  pointing  to 
better  prices.  High  freight  rates  eastward  are  against 
growers.  As  yet  the  railroad  has  not  been  induced 
to  lower  freights  Free  shipments  are  being  made  to 
New  York  by  seagoing  vessels. 

Hops  are  scarce  and  firmly  held  at  full  figures. 
For  next  season's  crop  the  average  contract  prices 
range  from  12  to  13  cts. 

Wool  is  in  light  stock.  With  a  continuance  of 
present  weather  the  clip  will  come  in  much  earlier 
than  usual. 

Honey  is  in  Ught  supply.  The  market  is  reported 
firm. 

Broom  com  is  very  high.  The  best  will  fetch  $150 
a  ton  or  73^  cents  a  pound.  The  supply  on  this  coast 
and  at  the  East  is  cornered.  Even  second  crop  on 
this  coast  will  fetch  high  prices. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  of  produce  at  this  port  for  5  days  ending  Feb. 
29,  '92,  were  as  follows : 


Flour,  qr.  sks   65,318 


76,497 
23,585 


628 
357 


Wheat,  ctls 
Barley,  " 
Rye,  " 
Oats,  " 
Corn,  " 
•Butter,  •' 
do  bxs 
do  bbls 

do  kegs   

do  tubs   

do  J  bxs    192 

tCheese,  ctls   347 

do    bxs   71 

Eggs,   doz   43,582 

do      "  Eastern  

Beans,  ctls   4,722 

Potatoes,  sks   12,572 

Onions,      "    1,362 

•Overl'd,  —  ctls.  tOverl'd, 


Bran,  sks 
Buckwheat  ". 
Middlings  ". 
Chicory,  bbla 
Hops,  "  . 
tWool,  "  . 
Hay,  ton  . 
Straw, 


..  8,076 

2,465 
90 

"'6 
..  1,390 
44 

Wine,  gals   169.350 

Brandy,  "    1,910 

Raisins,  bxs    300 

Honey,  cs   

Peanuts,3ks   

WaUiuts  "    25 

Almonds"    12 

Mustard  "   

Flax  "   

Popcorn  "   

Broom  corn,  bbls  

—  ctls.  1905  bales,  Australia. 


Receipts  Outside  of  California. 

The  receipts  ot  certain  articles  of  produce  from  Oregon, 
Washington  and  other  distant  points  compare  as  follows. 

July  1,  '9u  to  July  1,  '91  to 
Feb.  21,  '91.     Feb.  20,  '92 

Flour,  }  sks  203,627  335, 9o4 

Wheat,  ctls   995,347  1,136,083 

Bariey,   "   231,396  29.099 

Oats,      "   266,482  329,75i 

Wool,  bales    5,798  5,978 

Hops,     "    392  396 

Rye.  sks   3,299 

Potatoes,  sks   45.397  72.073 


Best's  Agricultural  Works, 

A  Bi;ral  Press  reporter  visited  the  g  reat  agricultura 
works  at  San  Leandro  last  week.  A  large  force  of  men 
is  engaged  principally  manufacturing  Bsst's  Model  Com- 
bined Harvester  Traction  Engines  and  gas  or  gasoline 
e.jgines.  There  were  12  New  Model  Combined  Harvesters 
in  the  paint  shop  and  yard  ready  for  painting,  and  the 
foundation  timbers  for  12  more  New  Model  (horse 
power)  Combined  Harvesters  were  laid  and  ready  for 
woolwork.  Four  new  boilers  were  set  up  and  the  parts 
of  the  engine  and  frame  were  being  bu.lt  around  these 
boilers.  In  the  center  building  the  workmen  were  con- 
structing 20  gas  engines,  one  of  these  being  a  double 
engine  tor  the  motor  running  out  from  San  Jose  to  Alum 
Rock,  this  being  the  second  ordered  for  this  motor  road. 
Among  the  number  of  visitors  at  the  Agricultural 
Works,  numbering  10,  were  one  from  Fresno,  one  from 
Colusa,  ono  from  Grand  Island,  one  from  Marysville, 
one  from  Petaluma  and  one  from  San  Francisco,  who 
were  negotiating  for  harve  ters  or  other  articles  In  the 
line  of  goods  manufactured  by  Mr.  Beet, 

It  is  a  iLatter  of  much  Interest  to  any  one  concerned 
in  the  mechanical  progress  of  our  State  to  visit  this 
great  agricultural  plant  within  a  40  minutes'  ride  from 
San  Francisco. 


Orown  Popular. 

The  Ongerth  Liquid  Tree  Protector  has  grown  popular 
as  a  protection  against  scale  bugs  and  all  insect  pests 
from  Its  very  effectiveness,  and  all  who  have  used  it 
have  found  it  the  best  they  have  ever  tried.  The  office 
ot  the  Ongerth  Grafting  Compound  Company  is  at  No. 
212  Davit  Street. 


Prices  Current. 

GENERAL  PRODUCE. 

Extra  oholoe  In  good  packages  (etch  an  advance  on  top 
qauiatlouB,  wblle  very  poor  grades  sell  less  than  the  lower 
q  loiatlons.  Wednesday.  February  29, 1892 

BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Bayo,  ctl   2      @  2  20 

Butter   2  30  ^  2  80 


2  50  @  2  80 
2  20  (g  2  50 

1  90  ®  2  05 

2  40  @  2  70 
2  30  @  2  60 
1  80  ®  2  16 


22i 


10  «r 
12  @ 


1 
16  ® 


Pea 

Bed  

Pink  

Small  White 
Large  White. 
Lima...  _ 
mi  Peas,blkeye  1  30  (g  1  60 

Do  green   1  31)  @  1  50 

Do  Nlles   1  26  (g  1  40 

Split   3  85  (8  4  15 

BUTT  KB. 
OaL  Poor  to  falr.It  15  @ 
Do  good  to  choice  26  (S 
Do  Giltedged...  —  @ 
Do  Creamery  rolls  —  (g 
Do  doGiltedge. .     —  W 

Eastern   16  @ 

CHEESE. 
Oal.  choice  mild  12i@ 
Do  fair  to  good 
Do  gilt  edged.. 
Voung  America 

EGGS 
Oal.  ranch,  doz. 
Do  do  selected . . 

Do  store  

Eastern   —  @  — 

FEED. 

Bran,  ton          20  00  @22  50 

ITeedmeal   28  00  @29  60 

lir'd  Barley. ...  23  00  @24  00 

Middlings  23  00  (o;25  - 

Oil  Cake  Meal..-  00  @25  00 
Manhattan  Food  $  cwt.  7  50 
HAY. 

Wheat,  per  ton.  13  00  @  — 

Do  choice  14  50  @  — 

iVtaeat  and  Oatsl2  00  dH)  — 

Wild  Oats  11  00  (g  - 

Cultivated  do.. 12  00  (g  — 

Barley  11  00  @  — 

Alfalfa  10  00  (a  — 

Clover  11  00  ®  — 

Straw  bale   50  @  60 

GRAIN.  ETC. 
Barley,  feed,  otl     92if  1  01} 

Do  Choice   1  02i@  — 

Do  Brewing  ....  1  05  <g  — 
Do  do  Choice.. 
Do  do  Giltedge. 
Do  Chevalier... 
Dodo  Giltedge. 

buckwheat          1  70  ®  — 

Oom,  White....  1  275@  1  32J 
Vellow,  large...  1         1  27J 

Do  small   1  26}®  1  30 

Oats,  mllUng....  1  374@  — 
Feed,  Ohoice....  1  3H@  — 

Do  good  1  30  <g  — 

Da  fair   I  25  (g  - 

Surprise   1  60  @  - 

Black  Oal   1  35  W  1  75 

Do  O/egon          1  25  (3  1  40 

Gray   1  20  (ct 

Bye   1  60      1  72t 

Wheat,  milling. 
Giltedged....  1  Hi®  — 

Da  Ohoice   1  70  f  — 

Do  fair  to  good..  1  6  8J@  — 
Shipping,  cho'ce  1  683®  — 

Do  good   1  66fg  — 

Do  fair   1  63ji  - 

Common  1  57|@  — 

aonora   1  57  J®  1  70 

FLOUR. 
<!xtra,  OityMIlls  5  00  @  5  25 
DoOountryMills  5  00  @  5  25 
Superline   3  15  ^  3  45 


14 

? 
14 
17i 
4 

14 

8 
16 

I  06 
8S 


8  00 
7  00 

9  00 


1  10  ® 
1  15  @  - 
1  05  (g  1  40 
1  45  ®  1  60 


HOPb. 
1891  Choice  to  Ex.  24  (3 
Fair  to  Good...     20  @ 
NUTS-JOBBINO. 
Walnuts,  Oal.  lb  5 

Do  Ohoice  

Do  paper  shell.. 
Almonds,  stt  shl. 

Paper  Rhell  

Hard  Shell  

Uraztl,   

Pecans  small. . , 

Do  large   16 

Peanuts   3 

Filberts   llji 

Hickory   7 

Chestnuts   llii 

ONTONB. 
Silver  Skin,Ch'e    95  @ 
Fair  to  Good...  60® 

Cut   46  @ 

POTATOES. 
Early  Ro<<e,  ctl .  25  ® 
Burbank  Seedling,  30  ® 
Do  do  .Salinas. .  75  @ 
Do  do  Oregon..  60  @ 
Do  Humboldt..  60® 

River  Reds   25  @ 

Sweeets   1  75  @ 

POULTRY. 

Hens,  doz   5  60  @ 

Roosters.old. ...  5  50  w 

Do  young   7  00  @ 

Broilers,  small. .  4  (JO  ® 

Do  large   5  00  @ 

Fryers   6  00  @ 

Ducks  6  60  @ 

Qeese.  pair          1  75  @ 

Turkeys,  Gobrr.  12  ffl 
'Turkeys,  Hens..  14  ® 
Do  Dressed.  ...  15  @ 
Manhattan  Egg 
Food  W  cwt...  11  60  @ 
PROVISIONS. 
OaI.Baoon,he'TV,Ib  9i^ 

Medium   lUi@ 

Light   12  @ 

Lard   9  @ 

Oal.  Sm'k'dBeef  llji 
Bams,  Oal  salt'd 
do  Eastern... 

SEEDS. 

Alfalfa   7 

Olover,  Red....  12 

White   20  W  — 

Flaxseed   2  50  @  2  80 

Hemp   3i@  4 

Mustard,  yellow  3  25  @  3  75 
do  Brown  ...   3  00  @  3  25 
WOOL. 
Spring,  1891. 
Humb't  &Men'clno  20 

Sac'to  valley   16 

Free  Mountain.  19 
S  Joaquin  valley 
do  mountain. 
Cala'v  k  F'th'U. 
Oregon  Eastern. 

do  valley   21 

So'n  Coast,  det..  11 
So'n  Ooast,  free.  I3ii 
Fall,  1891. 

San  Joaquin   9  @ 

Mountain   10  ® 

Humb't&  Men'cino  14  @ 

HONEY. 
WhiteComb,2-tb     10  ® 
do  do  1-tb  frame 
White  extract'd 
Amber  do 
Beeswax,  lb.... 


10  < 


13 


12  ® 


Dried  Fruits. 


The  quotations  given  below  are  for  average  prices  paid. 
Something  very  fancy  fetch  an  advance  on  the  highest  quo- 
tations while  poor  sells  slightly  below  the  lowest  quotations. 
Prices,  unless  otherwise  specifi''d,  are  for  fruit  in  sacks;  add 
for  50-lb.  boxes  ic  per  lb.,  aad  for  26-lb  boxes,  tc  to  Ic  per  S>. 


APPLES. 
Sun-dried,  }'s,  com'on  2J@  3} 

Do  do  prime   3}®  4 

Do  do  choice   4  @  4 

Do  iliced,  common...  3i@  4 

Do  do  prime   4  @  4i 

Do  do  choice  4i@  54 

Kvap.  hieachnd,  ring. 

60-tt)  boxes.    7  @  8 

APRICOTS. 
Sim-dried,  unbl.  com.  2t@  4 

Do  do  prime  5  ®  5| 

Do  do  choice   6  @  6: 

Do  bleached,  prime...  7  ®— 

Do  do  choice   7h@— 

Do  do  fancy  84®  9-2 

Evap.  choice,  in  boxes.  94@10 

Do  fancy,  do  10  ®  104 

FIGS. 

Sun-dried,  black  3  @  3} 

Do  white  34®  - 

Do  do  washed  -  ® 

Do  do  fancy   —  @— 

Dodo  pressed  —  @ — 

Smyrna  boxes  —  ®— 

Do  sacks  —  @ — 

GRAPES. 
Sun-dried,  stemless. . .  3  @  3J 

Do  unstemmed  24@  3 

NECTARINES. 

Red.  sun-dried   34®  5 

Do  Evap.,  in  boxes. . .  6  ®— 

White,  sun-dried          5  (S  64 

Do  evaporated   64®  7 

PEACHES. 
Sun-dried,  unpeeled, 
common, bleached. .  34@— 

Do  do  prime,  do  5  @— 

Do  do  choice,  do  6  @— 

Do  do  fancy   7  @— 

Evap, unpeTd, ohoice.  7  @— 


Do  do  fancy   8  @— 

Sun-dr, pl'd,  prime,bl.ll  @— 

Do  do  choice  12  @— 

Do  do  fancy  13  @— 

Evap,peeled,  In  boxes, 

choice  15  @— 

Do  do  fancy  16  @— 

PEARS. 
Sun-dried,  quarters. . .  3  ®  44 

Do  sliced  4@S 

Evap,  sliced,  in  boxes.  6  @— 

Do  ring  do  104@— 

PLUMS. 

Pitted,  sun-dried  

Do  evap.t)oxeB,3bolce. —  ®— 

Do  do  do  f  4noy  —  @— 

Unpitted  2  @  2i 

PRUNES. 
Oal.  French,  ungraded  64@— 
Do  graded,  60  to  100..  6  ®- 

Do  do  40  to  60   8  @— 

Fancy  sell  for  morn  money. 

RAISINS. 
London  Layers, 

choice^  bx  $1  50@  — 

Do  fancy,  do          1  76®  — 

Layers,  $  bx   1  25®  — 

Loose  Muscatels, 
common,^  bx..  1  00®  — 

Do  choice,  do  1  20@1  30 

Do  fancy,  do   1  50®  — 

LTnstem'ed  Musca- 
tels, in  sacks,  ^  tb      4®  6 

Stemmed  dodo   5®  6J 

Seedless  do  do   6®  — 

Dodo^20-lbbx...  116®  — 
Sultanas,  unbl,  bxs  1  16@1  40 
Do  bleached, in  bxs  1  30®  1  60 
Halves,  quarters  and  eighths 
25,  50  and  75  cents  higher  re- 
spectively than  whole  boxes 


Fruits  and  Vegetables, 

Choice  selected.  In  good  paokagee,  fetch  an  advance  on  the 
quotations,  while  very  poor  grades  sell  less  than  the  lower 
quotations.  Wbdnksdat,  February  29,  1892. 


Limes,  Mex  ....  4  00  @  5  CO 

Do  Cal   75  @  1  00 

Lemons,  box....  1  25  ®  3  50 

Do  Sicily   6   5  @  6  50 

Orauges  — 
Butte  County.  1  EO  ®  2  25 
Yuba  do         1  50  @  2  25 
Do  Seedlings 

Riverside....     85  ®  1  50 
Los  Angeles.     65  ®  1  25 
Do  Navels— 

"Los  Angeles.  50  @  1  26 
•Riverside  ...  1  00  ®  3  00 

•Duarte          1  CO  @  3  00 

•Oranges  free  f 'om  frost  sell 
at  an  advance  of  SKofSl  60  per 
box  on  the  above  quotations. 

Apples,  box   75  ®  — 

Do  choice   1  50  W 

Do  extra  choice  2  00  ®  2  60 


Beets,  sk   —  @  1  00 

Carrots,  sk   35  @  — 

Okra,  diy,  lb....    15®  — 

Parsnips,  ctl   —  @  1  26 

Peppers,  dry,  lb      8  ®  124 

Do  green   20®  35 

Turnips,  ctl   DO  ®  — 

Cabbage,  100  lbs    60  ®  — 

GarUc,  lb   2  @  3 

.Squash, Mrft.  tn.  6  00  @10  00 
Do.Summer,lb..  20®  25 
Pumpkins,  ton.  7  00  ® 
Tomatoes,  box.  1  25  @  — 
Asparagus,  lb..  7  ®  12) 
Do  choice  to  ex.  15  @  4 
Pi>as,  green,  lb  .  8  ®  11 
Rhubarb,  lb....  9  ®  11 
String  Beans. . .  15®  — 
Cucumbers,  doz  1  00  ®  — 


Live  Stock. 


BEEF. 

Stall  fHd  7  ®  - 

Grans  fod,  extra   '  ^  ~ 

First  quality  6J®  - 

ShcoiiiI  <inality   6  W  — 

Third  quality   61®  - 

Bulls  and  thin  Oows..  24®  34 
VEAL. 

Range,  heavy  6@  64 

Do  light   7®  8 

Dairy  SimO 


MUTTON. 

Wethers  10  OlOj 

Ewes   94®10} 

Lamb,  yearling  11  fa  124 

Do  Fall  15  ®  — 

HOGS. 

Light,  $  tb,  cents  4S®  6 

Heavy   44®  4J 

Feeders   4}®  45 

Stock  Hogs.   34@  3| 


Mabch  5,  1892. 
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THE  BEST 


-IS  THE- 


CHEAPEST. 


DON'T  BUY 

—  AN  — 

INFERIOR 
ARTICLE 

Because  it  is  more 
profitable  to  some 
one  else. 


SQUIRREL  AND  GOPHER  EXTERMINATOR  I 

IN   1-LB.   AND  5-LB.  CANS. 


No  story  need  be  told  of  the  Cyclone  or  of  the  number  that  have  been  sold.  They  can  be  seen  working  in 
every  inhabited  part  of  the  Pacific  Slope  whilst  hundreds  are  exported  every  year. 

The  Cyclone  mill  is  not  an  experiment,  but  acknowledged  by  all  who  have  used  it  to  be  the  most  powerful  and 
durable  mill  on  the  market. 

It  is  simple  in  construction,  has  no  cogs  or  complicated  gearing  to  get  out  of  order.  Has  only  three  principal 
bearings,  heavily  babbiteH  boxes  and  self  oiling  apartments. 

The  wheel  and  vane  of  the  Cyclone  (which  are  the  most  durable  parts  of  any  solid  wheel  mill)  are  made  strong 
and  of  well  seasoned  wood  finished  with  the  best  lead  and  oil  which  neither  blister  in  the  sun  nor  is  consumed  by  rust 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  to 

Pacific  Manufacturing  Company, 

575  MISSION  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Manufacturers  and  Jobbers  of  Windmills,  Pumps,  Tanks,  TUBULAR 
WELL  TOOLS.  Pipe,  Fittings.  Etc..  Etc. 


FABIOLA  HOSPITAL 


 AT 


TUp  FABIQLA  HOSPITAI  healthfuUy  and  pleasantly  located  on  high  ground  in  the  suburbs  of 
■  ilk  ■nwiwb.n  liUtfiiini-  Oakland,  accessible  from  every  part  of  the  city,  the  street  cars  passing 
the  door. 

TUP   APPOINTMENTS  °' institution  are  or  the  best  class;  the  building  thoroughly  warmed  with 
rtliwir»l<fiuni»j  Harvey's  system  of  hot  water  heating;  rooms  Urge  and  sunny;  neatly  fur- 
nished with  all  the  comforts  of  a  private  home  for  the  sick  and  the  convenience  of  a  first-class  general  hospital 
Sewerage  perfect. 

UUpl  I  TRAINED  NURSPS  i^'s  i°  a*^tendance,  and  patients  win  reoelve  all  nursing  and  care  re- 
V^""*"  •""••'fc'i'  w*»ii»»tv»  quired  for  any  ordinary  case  without  ex'ra  charge;  but  patients  In 
pnvate  rooms,  requiring  a  special  nurse  In  constant  attondance,  will  be  charged  extra. 

M  ATpDNITY  PASFQ  given  special  care,  and  large  sunny  rooms  are  set  apart  exclusively  for  such 
mn  ■  klllil  I  I     vndUtI  use,  with  most  skilled  phjsicians  and  careful  nurses. 

BOTH  HOMEOPATHIi;  AND  ALLOPATHIC  PHYSICIANS  rce^rfhrholtat 

and  patients  may  choose  the  school  of  medicine  they  prefer.  ' 

Should  patients  desire  to  employ  a  physician  other  than  those  on  the  liospital  staff,  they  are  allowed  to  do  so 
at  their  own  expense. 

Address  S.  J.  FENTON,  Resident  Physician,  Fabiola  Hospital,  Oakland,  California.   Telephone  No.  94 


^llliiilitii<iicttllaa,.aui,. 


•  iiiiiiiiiklltiiiiilllllllllilllllllllllllU 


2  What  is  there  in  them?  A  lift.  A  push.  A  fresh  start.  An  education.  A  S 
S  glimpse  of  new  possibilities  in  farming.  Once  a  man  gets  interested  in  studying  — 
—  these  machines,  he  is  never  the  same  dull,  easy-going  farmer  again.     He  gets  ~ 

3  stirred  up,  restless,  dissatisfied  with  the  old  slow,  hard,  wasteful  ways.  He  sees  how  E 
5  farming  may  be  made  to  pay,  and  he  wants  to  begin.  5 
S  If  you  write  for  the  latest  "Planet  Jr."  catalogue  now,  and  STUDY  it,  it  will  S 
3  put  a  new  farmer  on  your  place  next  season— and  he  will  be  a  customer  of  ours.  " 
3  .Send  a  postal  card  direct  to  us.  S 

=  S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  1107  MARKET  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA.  1 
filiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiilliiii; 


$1,000,000.00 

Is  not  a  large  sum,  and  we  mean  to  reach  it  in  sales  this  year.  To  do  it  is  only  necessary  to  give  a  little  better 
goods  for  the  money,  or  the  same  goods  for  a  little  laatt  money  than  anyone  else.  That  is  our  «im  lust  now. 
We  can  make  more  money  on  a  large  business  at  small  profit  than  on  a  small  business  at  a  lame  profit. 

If  you  want  to  share  in  the  numerous  good  things  we  offer,  call  and  see  us,  or  sand  for  our  price  list,  40  pages. 
A  postal  to  us  will  bring  it.  Send  it  now.  We  want  your  trade  and  it  will  pay  you  a  lot  more  than  It  will  us  if 
you  give  us  a  share  of  it. 

SMITH'S  CASH  STORE. 

LARGEST  DISTRIBUTORS  OF  FAMILY  SUPPLIES  ON  PACIFIC  COAST. 

416-418  Front  Street.  San  Francisco. 

p.  O.    BOX  2633  TELEPHONE  1340 


The  Cyclone  has  two  gangs  of  knivei  attached  to  malleable  iron  heais,  and  hung  sep^ratelv,  so  thpv  can  be  set 
at  anv  des'red  angle  w'th  reference  to  side  cut;  each  knife  cuts  its  own  furrow,  and  moves  all  the  earth  between  it 
and  the  next,  so  that  the  entire  surface  is  worked.  The  knives  are  followed  by  a  gang  of  metal  teeth  attache  I  to 
main  frame  by  means  of  hinges  a^d  lever  and  adjustanle  to  the  work  bein?  done.  These  teeth  are  sharp  on  lower 
edge,  and  after  being  properly  adjmted  by  the  lever,  they  will  cut  and  cru^h  all  clod^  escaping  the  knives,  and  are 
of  great  advantage  over  any  other  form  of  roller  or  drag,  as  they  will  not  clog  when  the  ground  is  moiat,aad  are 
easily  freed  from  rubbish  by  work'ng  the  lever,  and  will  not  pack  the  surface,  thus  leaving  a  perfect  tilled  soil. 
Highest  success  can  only  be  obtained  in  the  preparation  of  the  soil  through  tilling  and  pulverizine.  For  thi  purpose 
there  is  no  tool  equal  to  the  ab  we.  Any  one  who  uses  it  will  be  repaid  a  hundred  fold,  as  the  finely  pulverized 
Foil  acts  as  a  mulch,  preventing  to  a  great  extent  the  loss  of  water  by  evaporation,  and  in  some  localities  it  will 
save  the  expense  of  irrigation,  as  well  as  presenting  many  other  advantages. 


THE  ^'ISTEW 


STEEL  HARNESS 


USES  NO  DOUBLETREES 
NOR  TRACES. 


Ko  danger  of '  'Barking"  trees 
or  vines, 
i      A  great  improvement  over 
the  ordinary  harness  for  all 
,,p  purposes,     including  imple- 
ments and  wagons. 

With  the  New  Deerfield,  each 
horse  is  harnessed  separately 
J  in  the  stall  in  the  usual  way. 
5^  Will  fit  any  team. 
—    _  t  ;■      Hundreds  in  use  and  proving 
most  satisfactory. 


PRICE  PER  SET,  $17.50 


THE  ROCHESTER  STEEL  FRAME 

ORCHARD  and  ViNYEARD  GANG. 


LIGHT  WEIGHT  I    EASY  DRAFT  I 
AMPLE  STRENGTH  1 

STEEL  FRAME  OUTSIDE  OF  WHEEL 

Prevents  Injury  During  Close  Cultivation. 

LEVER  ADJUSTS  DEPTH  WHILE  PLOWING. 


Steel  Frame,  Steel  Molds,  Steel  or  Chilled  Shares  and  Lands,  Tongueless,  Self-guiding,  Simple,  Strong. 
A  simple  adjustment  permits  olow  nearest  vines  or  trees  to  make  shallow  furrow,  say  two  mches,  thus  avoid- 
ing danger  to  the  root",  thetothers  plowing  required  depth.  ,     ■,      ^  ■  ,  .  ooo 
Weight  of  Three-Gang  7.1nch  only  200  pounds,  and  amply  strong  for  hard  soils.    Price  complete,  §38  00. 
The  only  implement  with  advantages  of  both  Plow  and  Cultivator,  thus  satisfying  the  advocates  of  either. 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  Testimonials,  with  Price  List  of  above  improvements. 

G.  G  WICKSON  &  CO..  General  Agents, 


3  &  5  FRONT  STREET.    -     -     -     -  - 

346  N.  Main  Street,  Los  Angeles. 


-  -  -  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
141  Front  Street,  Portland 


ORANGE  CULTURE  IN  CALIFORNIA. 


Now  that  the  interest  in  the  culture  of  the  orange  Is 
extending  so  as  to  embrace  nearly  all  parts  of  the  State, 
a  book  giving  the  results  of  experience  in  parts  of  the 
State  where  the  growth  of  the  fruit  has  been  longest  pur- 
sued will  be  found  of  wide  usefulness. 

"Orange  Culture  in  California"  "-as  written  by  Those 
A.  Garey  of  Los  Angeles,  after  many  years  of  practical 
experience  and  observation  in  the  growth  of  the  fruit. 
It  is  a  well-printed  hand-book  of  2i7  pages,  and  treats  of 
nursery  practice,  planting  of  orange  orchards,  cultiva- 
tion and  irrigation,  pruning,  estimates  of  cost  of  planta* 
tions,  best  varieties,  etc. 

The  book  in  sent  po8t-|>aid  at  the  reduced  price  of  76 
cents  per  copy,  in  cloth  binding.  Address  DBWE7  PUB- 
LISHING CO.,  Publishers  "  P»oiflc  Rural  Press,"  220 
Markot.St.,  Francisco. 


Treatise  on  the  Horse  and  His  Diseases. 

By  B.  J.  Kbndall,  M.  D. 

35  Fine  Engravings  showing 
the  positions  and  actions  of  sick 
horses  Gives  the  cause,  symp- 
toms and  best  treatment  of  dis- 
eases. Has  a  table  giving  the 
doses,  eOects  and  antidotes  of 
all  the  principal  medicines  used 
for  the  bor«e,  and  a  few  pages 
on  the  action  and  uses  of  med- 
diclnes.  Rules  for  telling  the 
age  of  a  horse ,  with  a  Sne  en- 
_  graving  showing  the  appearance 

of  the  teeth  at  each  year.  It  Is  printed  ou  fine  paper 
and  has  nearly  100  pages,  7|x6  Inches.  Price,  only  2fi 
oents,  or  five  for  II,  on  »««)lpt  of  which  w«  wiU  ee»>'' 
by  mail  to  any  address  DEWEY  PUBLISUIKQ  CO.,  ISO 
AUrket  Street,  Ban  Francisco. 
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EI.  J.  BOX^EJNT, 

SEED  MERCHANT. 

Onion  Sets,  Grass,  Clover,  Vegetable 
and  Flower  Seeds. 

LARGEST  STOCK  AND 

MOST  COMPIjETB  ASSORTMENT. 


IlluBtrated  Descriptive  and  Priced  Seed  Cataloirue  for 
1892,  the  rooat  elaborate  and  valuable  of  its  kind  of  any 
Pacific  Coast  publication,  mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 
Address 

E.  J.  BOWEN, 

815  &  817  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco, 
or  6S  Front  Street,  Portland,  Or. 


TO  PLANTERS  AND  DEALERS. 


ABFINE  STOCK  OF  BARTLETTS. 


French  Prunes  on  Uyrobolan,  Peacb  and  Almond 
Roots;  Early  Crawford,  Foster,  Mulr,  Mary's  Choice,  and 
Picquett's  Late  Peaches;  Apples,  Cherries,  Figs,  and 
everything  in  the  nursery  line.  Strictly  first  class. 
Prices  low.   Correspondence  solicited.  Address 

D.  B.  DERBY, 

V  A.C  A  VII^IiB  CAI.IFORNI  A. 


Pacific  Nnrserf, 

ESTABLISHED  1871.  ^ 
WEI.I.  GROWN  AND  SEI-ECTED  STOCK 

 OF  

Fruit  Trees,  Olives,  Grapes, 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants, 

Roses,  Magnolias,  Palms. 

 ALSO  

Azaleas  Indica  and  Mollis, 

Camellias  and  Rhododendron. 

Send  for  New  Price  List. 

XjiTX>:E3]VE..^3>ariiar. 

Baker  and  Lombard  Streets,  San  Francisco. 


UNION  NURSERY 

Has  for  sale  a  fine  lot  of  OIiIVES.  grown  in  open 
ground,  namely,  Manzanillo,  Nevardillo  Blanoo,  Picno- 
line  and  Mission,  which  are  offered  at  very  low  rates. 
Cut  flowers  and  funeral  designs  a  specialty. 

PBANK  KUNZ, 
2190  Tenth  Streeet  Sacramento,  Oal. 

Telephone  182. 


In  lots  to  suit.    Write  for  prices  delivered  on  wharf  in 
San  Francisco.  Address 
W.    A.   T.   STRATTON,  Petalnnia. 


ESTABLISHED  1863. 

THOS.  MBHBRIN, 

AGENT  FOR  THE  CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO. 

Largest  and  Host  Complete  Stock  of  Frnit,  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Apples,  Almonds,  Apricot,  Pear,  Prune,  Plum,  Peach  and  Cherry. 
Also  Fine  StocK  Olives.  Oranges,  Lemons,  Nat  Trees  and  Small  Fruits;  Magnolias, 
Camellias,  Palms;  Large  Stock  of  Roses,  Clematis,  Ktc,  Ftc. 


GRASS,  CLOVER,  VBOETABLi:,  FLOWER  AND  TREE  SEEDS,  TOP  ONIONS,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Catalogues  Mailed  Free.  Address 

THOS.  MEHERIN,  516  BATTERY  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


ITRTJIT  TREES. 


EARLY  CRAWFORD,  FOSTER, 
MUIR    AND    ORANGE  CLING 


'ft.TJN'ZSlSI  on  Myrobolan,  Peach  and  Almond  Roots. 


CORRESPONDENCE  RESPECTFULLY  SOLICITED. 

Growers  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Vegetable,  Flower  and  Farm  Seeds, 

419-421    SANSOME    STREET.    SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


FRUITVALE  NURSERY, 


FULL  STOCK  OF 


Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees ! 


FOR  SEASON  1891-92 


We  are  the  heaviest  growers  of  FIO  TREES  AND  ROOTED  VINES  on  the  Coast. 
FIG  AND  GRAPE  CUTTINGS  (including  Thompson  Seedless)  for  sale. 

 CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED.  ADDRESS  

p.  O.  BOX  42   FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


1892. 


1892. 


For  Over  Thirty  Tears 

have  always  had  very  pleasant  dealings  together,  the 
public  and  myself,  and  I  again  >  have  the  pleasure  of 

? resenting  to  them  my  Annual  Vegetable  and 
lower  Seed  Catalogue.     It  contains  the  usual 
immense  variety  of  seed,  with  such  new  kinds  added 
as  have  proved  to  be  real  acquisitions.  Raising  many 
of  thcsf  varieties  myself,  on  my  four  seed  farms, 
and  testmg  others,  I  am  able  to  warrant  their  fresh- 
ness and  purity,  under  such  reasonable  conditions  as  are  con- 
tained in  iny  Catalogue.    Having  been  their  original  intro- 
ducer, I  am  headquarters  for  choice  Cory  Corn,  MiUcr  Melon, 
rliijse  Beet,  Hubbard  Squash,  Deep  Head,  All  .Seasons  and 
Warren  Cabbage,  Ktc,  Etc.   Catalwuc  FKKE  to  all. 
a.  fl.  n.  OIlEeUKY       mum,  Marblebeucl,  Blaas. 


1838.-FIFTY-FOUR  YEARS. 

NUT  1  FRUIT  TREES.:, 


300  ACRES.— 1892. 

.  nrrv'ni-iant  and  Pedigree  Japan  mam- 
moth OheHtDutn;  J  ii  pun,  |<r«^iirli,  and  I'cr- 
iiii  Walnuts;  Almondu,  I'Mlberts,  Pecans,  Ac. 

VHLUMDLL  HLW  rCHnO.  wilder.  Fitzwatf-r,  Vermont  Beanty.  BeHBemianka;  in 
ion>  riif,7f<nt  redvr/'it  ratrn.  KlfOKnUH  LonKpipi'H,  BufTalo  Bf'rries,  JunohiirridB,  Hardy  OrdnReB  & 
oUier  valoahlo  Novelties,  Immense  Hl(»(;k  of  inliW'K  V  I  N  KS  and  all  Small  Fniit  Plants 
Fruit,  ShafUaridNut  Tr^r^.  OH  N  A  I>I  I'INT A 1  i  .SIIIMIHS,  VINICS,  Ac.  lUuH.  Descriptive 
Catnlo^e free.      Wm.  Parry,  POMONA  NURSERIES,  Parry,  New  Jersey. 


GLOVER 


Garden,  Tree,  Field  and  Crass  Seeds,  I  CT 

SEED  GRAINS-ONION  SETS-PLANET  JR.  GARDEN  TOOLS.  IwltLt  I 

TRUMBULL,  STREAN  &  ALLEN  SEED  CO., 

f 7420-74211  St.  Louis  Aiienue,        KANSAS  CITY,  MO.        Dl  IIC  PDICC 
g^Send  lor  Our  Illustrated  Catalogue— FUKU._^  DLUk  UllAvV 


The  Kaghazi  is  the  richebt  and  finest-flavored  Soft  Shell  Walnut 
in  the  market.  Tree  a  strong  grower,  very  prolific,  and  blooms 
late  in  the  Spring. 

LARGE   STOCK  OF 

FRENCH  PRUNES,  BARTLETT  PEARS  &  OLIVES. 

ALSO  A  COMPLETE  GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List.  Address 

ALEXANDER   &  HAMMON, 

0C5O  IBx-OA.d.'VCT-Asr,  -  -  -  Oct,ls.lA,xid,  OaI. 


FRENCH  PRUNE  TREES. 

4  TO  6  FT.;  2  TO  3^  FT.;  1  TO  2  FT. 

AT  VERY  LOW  RATES. 

These  trees  have  an  extra  fine  lot  of  roots,  and  are  truaranteed  to  be  the  genuine  French  Prune,  the  well  known 
variety  which  la  grown  and  dried  so  successfully  in  California. 

White  Adriatic  Figs,  2  to  4  Feet, 

AT  AN  EXTREMELY  LOW  PRICE. 
ALL  THE   LEADING   VARIETIES  OF   FRUIT  TREES. 
Oor  Stock  is  all  of  Oar  Own  Raising:.     We  use  no  Bastern  Stock  whatever. 

 ADDRESS  

P.  W.  Treat.  Davisville  Nurseries,  Davisville,  California. 


TREES 


ORNAMENTAL. 

WINE.BAISIN  and  TABLE. 

New  American  Urape,  "  The  Pierce.' 

Olives,  Oranges,  Lemons  and  Figs. 

New  California  Orange,  "The  Joppa. 

Shade  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Climbing  Plants,  Etc. 

Send  for  our  New  Catalogue. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,  ''^'^Ai^^^^^^^^r- 


March  5,  1892 
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NORTHERN  GROWN  SEEDS 

 FROM  

MINNESOTA. 

New  Stock. 
GRASS,  GARDEN  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS, 

PLANTS,  TREES,  ETC. 

Northern  Seed  Co., 

(Successors  to  WESTCOTT  &  CO.) 
807  CLAT  ST..  SAN  FRANUISCO,  CAI.. 


NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

ESTABLISHED  1878. 

FRUIT  TREES,   NUT  TREES, 

SMALL  PBDIT8,  SHADE  TRBKS. 

ORNAMENTAL  STOCK,  ROSES,  PALMS, ETC. 
Strictly  First-Class. 

Special  Attention  called  to  Magniflceot  Stock  of 

PAPER  SHELL  ENGLISH  WALNUTS. 

Send  for  New  Catalogue, 

LEONARD  COATES,  Napa,  Cal. 


SEYIN  YINCENT  &  CO. 


ESTABLISHED  1861. 


Oldest  and  Most  Reliable  Seed  House  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


In  no  business  in  existence  is  there  a  greater  room  for  fraud  and  deception  than  in  the  SGED  BUSINESS.  In 
nothing  should  more  care  be  exercised  than  in  the  purchase  of  Seeds.  Many  Oardeners  both  professional  and 
amateur,  have  found  out  what  it  was  to  buy  SEEDS  from  IRRESPONSIBLE  SEEDMOIEN. 

We  do  not  believe  that  people  want  to  be  HUMBUGGED  when  they  buy  Seeds,  consequently  we  believe  In 
sending  out  only  the  best  which  we  can  grow  or  procure.  HONEST  SEEDS  AT  BONBST  PRICES. 
Thsee  not  already  purchasers  of  our  SEEDS  are  reapectly  invited  to  make  a  trial  of  them. 

WE  GUARANTEE  THAT  ALL  SEEDS  SOLD  BY  US  SHALL  PROVE  TO  BE  AS  REPRESENTED. 

We  mail  free  on  application  our  beautifully  Illustrated  Catalogue,  containing  description  and  prices  of  Grass, 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  of  all  descriptions,  Fruit  Trees,  Plants,  etc. 


SE"V"iisr  "viisrGEisrT  &c  oo., 

607  SANSOMB  STREET,   SAN   FRANOISOO,  OAL. 


WE  TELL 


THE 


TRUTH 

about  Seeds.  We  will  send 
you  Free  our  Seed  Annual 
for  i8g2,  which  tells 
THE  WHOLE 

TRUTH. 

We  illustrate  and  give 
prices  in  this  Catalogue, 
which  is  handsomer  than 
ever.   It  tells 
^^^Pl        NOTHING  BUT  THE 
Write  for  it  to-day.  "ff  '  I  J>  f  IT^lj 

(P.  o.  Box  103,  ^  1  T\\j  1  n. 

D.M.FFR'^-  CO.,Drtroit.Mich. 


100,000  EXTRA  PIME 

BARTLETT^AR  TREES. 

Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry.  Peacb,  Apricot, 
NectariDe,  Quince,  Orape  Vines 
and  Small  Fruits. 


600,000  FRUIT  TREES. 

Orange.  Lemon.  Lime.  Olive,  Japan  Persim- 
mon, and  all  kinds  of  Nut-Bearins 
Trees.  Shade  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Shrubs,  Etc. 

IMFOKTED  FRUIT  TREE  SEEDLINGS. 

Ask  for  Prices. 

James  T.  Bogue,  Marysvllle,  Cal. 


Fine  Small  Fruits  a  Specialty. 

CUTHBERT  RASPBERRY. 


BEST  MARKEr  BERRY  KNOWN;  LARGE,  FIRM 
and  Inacious,  stands  travel  finely,  iiears  immensely, 
and  has  two  crops  a  year;  50  cents  per  dozen;  9i  per  100. 
Also.Strawberries,  Blackberries,  Gooseberries,  Currants, 
etc,  of  the  finest  imported  varieties.  Prices  on  applica- 
tion.   L.  V.  BIcCANN,  Santa  Crnx  Cal. 


*  :  <IF  YOU  WANT  GOOD 

SEEDS 

)8r  SEND  TO^  ^^^^ 

'bartelde^^co. 

DENVER  COLO. 

jyd^QSl  RELIABLE  HOUSE '*'v,WEST. 
CATALOGUE  FREE. 


NURSERY  STOCK. 

FULL  AND  COMPLETE   STOCK  OP 

Mt,  Mb  iffli  DfMEttal  TrufHi, 

200.000  ORANGE  AND  LEMON  TREES.  200.000 

We  have  the  Largest  and  Finest  Stock  of 
Orange  and  Lemon  Trees  in  the  State. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 


W.  R.  STRONG  COMPANY, 


FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERY, 

  OFFERS  A  LARGE  ASSORTMENT  OF  

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

 8F£CIAI.TI£:lt   

WHITE  ADRIATIC  FIGS.  OLIVES,    PLUMS   AND    PRUNES  ON  MYROBOLAN 
ROOT,  GRAPES.   PALMS,   ROSES  AND  OLEANDERS 


THE  TRUE  SMYRNA  PIG,  ALSO  THE  WILD  OR  CAPRI  FIG. 

New  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Pamphlet  on  the  Smyrna  Fig  mailed  Free  on  application. 

*  Correspondence  Solicited.  Address 

GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  MANAGER,  FRESNO,  CAL. 


COX'S  SEED  CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE. 

It  contains  description  and  price  of  Grass,  Clover  and  Field  Australian  Tree  and  Shnib 

SEEDS.  Native  California  Tree,  Shrub  and  Flnwer  SEEDS  (the  largest  assortment  of  Vegetable  and 
Flower  SEEDS,  offered  in  the  United  States),  new  varieties  of  Forage  Plants,  Grasses  and  Clovers 
especially  recommended  for  the  Pacific  Coast.  Holland,  Japan  and  California  Bulbs.  Large  assortment 
of  Palm  SEEDS,  new  and  rare  Plants,  new  Fruit.  Our  stock  of  Fruit  Trees  consists  of  the  best  varieties 
of  Prune,  Plum,  Apricot,  Apple,  Peach,  Cherry,  Olive,  Fig  and  Nut  Trees,  Grape  Vines  and  Small  Fruits. 


•  ADDRESS  ■ 


COX  SEED  AND  PLANT  CO., 


Successors  to  THOMAS  A.  COX  &  CO., 

S  E  E!  ID  S  3VL  IS  IV, 


411 ,  413  &  415  Sansome  St., 


San  Francisco ,  Cal. 


ORANGE  AND  LEMON  TREES. 

Med.  Sweet,  R.  W.  Navel,  Malta  Blood,  P.  R.  St.  Michael,  Satsuma, 

And  other  new  and  old  varieties. 

Villa  Franca ,  Lisbon  and  Eureka  Lemons.   Shamrock  Orange  for  Hedges. 
BANANA  BULBS  (CAVENDISH  ORINOCO)  50  CENTS  EACH. 

ALOHA  NURSERIES,  Penryn.  Placer  Co..  California. 


OLIVE  TREES. 


DECIDUOUS  TREES. 


ORANGE  AND  LEMON  TREES. 


FOR  SALE  BY 


J.  L.  HOWLAND, 

POMONA  NURSERY, 

Pomona,  Los  Angeles  County,  Oal. 

Write  and  get  Prices. 


PACIFIC  HEIGHTS  NDRSERY. 

Nurserymen  and   Florists,  Attention! 

(WHOLESALE  AND  RETAU,.) 

We  have  on  hand  and  constantly  arriving  from  Japan 

and  China: 

Oamelllas.  Azaleas,  Iris  Kaempferl  (over  150 
varieties).  Feme,  Palms,  Cycas  Revoluta,  Za- 
mla,  Japaa  Orange,  Persimmon  and  other 
fruit  trees,  Lilies,  Nerlne  Japonica,  Chrys- 
anthemums, New  and  Rare  livergrepn  and 
Deciduous  Trees,  New  and  Rare  Plants, 
Shrub  and  Palm  Seeds. 

All  plants  acclimated.  Send  us  your  Business  Card 
and  we  will  quote  Trade  Prices  for  1000,  100, 10  or  single 
plants. 

Retail  prices  on  application. 


2225  Jackson  St., 


San  Francisco. 


Prunes  !  Prunes  ! 


I  HAVE  A  SURPLUS  OF 


French  Prunes  on  Peach,  4  to  7  ft. 


■  AT- 


$18  PER  100;   $175  PER  1000. 

Other  Stock  in  Fair  Supply,  Cheap. 


Successor  to  L.  Burbank.      SANTA  ROSA,  CaL. 


THEAMERICAN  EXOTIC  NURSERIES 

Seven  Oaks.  Florida. 

New,  Rare  and  Elegatt  Plants 
of  eyery  description.  I>alins. 
Orcblds,  <.  acti  and  nam. 
boos.  Shade  and  Ornamental 
Trees  and  Slinibs.  Tropical  and 
Semitropical  Fruit  Trees,  includ- 
ing the  choicest  varieties  of  the 
Orange  and  Lemon,  budded  from 
bearing  trees  on  our  own  grounds, 
and  guaranteed  true  to  name. 
Our  elegant  88  page  Illustrated 
Manual  of  Rare  Plants  wUl  be 
sent  free  to  all  applicants:  do  not 
fail  to  get  it  before  placing  your 
orders.  Address 

B.  I>.  HOTT,  nrr.. 
Seven  Oaks  Florida. 


HAVE  YOU  OUR 

CATALOGUE? 

We  have  the  Largest  Collectian 

—OF— 

Frnits,  Palis,  Ferns. 

Economic  Plants, 

—AND — 

RARE  NEW  PLANTS. 

From  the  FOUB  OOBNEKS  of  the  Earth,  grown  for 
sale  in  the  U.  8.  No  nursery  like  ours.  Supply  Cn»- 
tomerg  all  over  the  Whole  Wor  d,  by  lUCAIX, 
EXPRESS  or  FREIGHT. 

REASONER  BROS., 


Established  1883. 


ONECO,  FLORIDA. 


APPLE  ROOT 
GRAFTS. 

Root  Grafts  are  pieces  of  cions  and  rtwts.  bound  to- 
gether, makinp  the  Graft  average  eight  and  one-half 
fnches  m  length,  of  which  the  root  constitntes  two-fifths. 
Grafting  begins  in  December,  and  is  tinished  by  March 
first,  when  they  are  ready  toplant.  Unless  Winter  ship- 
ment is  ordered  (in  which  case  we  pack  in  paper-hned 
boxes  to  prevent  fr^zingi,  tbeyare  put  away  m  cellar, 
until  Spring  shipment  ordered.  "NVith  us,  in  two  years, 
they  make  a  five  to  seven-foot  tr«e.  Twenty  thousand 
are  planted  to  the  acre,  and  with  a  favorable  Spring,  90 
percent _^vill  grow.  We  have  to  ofler.  i{oot  (drafts 
at  S3. 50  per  thousand  f.  o.  b.  cars  here.  Number 
One  in  every  respect,  and  true  to  name.  "We  solicit  vour 
trade,  and  upon  application  will  furnish  full  particulars, 
list  of  varieties,  samples,  terms,  etc.  Special  prices  on  lots 
of  Fifty  Thousand  or  more.  Orders  should  be  placed 
imiiiedintely  to  secure  a  good  list  of  varieties. 

We  refer  you  to  Bradstreet's  or  R.  G.  Dun's  Com- 
mercial Reports,  or  any  of  the  leading  Norserrmen  of  the 

m^H.C.Graves&Sons.Lee'sSummit.MOi 


I 


GROW 

Texas  Thin  Shell 
PECANS. 


Growing  the  Texas  Thin 
Shell  Pecan  pays  better 
than  Ranking,  Real  Kstate, 
Bonds  or  Stocks.  One  acre 
earns  more  than  10  acres 
in  most  farm  products. 
Send  for  Circular. 


Texas  Pecan  &  Seed  Co., 'Fort  Worth  Tezaa. 


BUBINK88   OHANOE,   FOR    MAN    OR  WOMAN, 
A4dre«,  0.  B.  OBOUTT.  Oroutt,  Oalltorula. 
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MCCORMICK  AGENCY. 


REAPERS! 


MOWER©! 


BINDERS ! 


FO& 


McOORMIOK  MOWER. 


McOORMIOK   "DAISY"  REAPER. 


McOORMIOK   "ALL  STEEL"  BINDER. 


(  Formerly  Called  "  TRIUMPH."  ) 

ENDORSED  BY  ALL!  t  ^  A  SUCCESS  EVERYWHERE 


SXJCCESS  I 


DEERE  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  305  and  307  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

ORIENTAL 

GAS  ENGINE. 

SINGLE  AND  DOUBLE,  STATIONARY  AND  MARINE. 

FOR 

Irrigating   Pumps.  Mining 
Hoists,  Wood  and  iron- 
Working  Plants. 
Elevators. 
Electric  Lighting,  Printing 
Offices.  Etc. 

ABSOLUTELY  SAFE,  NO  SKILL  RE- 
QUIRED TO  RUN  IT. 

Marine  Engine  and  Reversing  Gear 
a  Specialty. 


stylo  "  -A.." 


Gfreatest  Pulverizer  of  the  Age. 

SOMETHING  NEW  AND  ORIGINAL. 


Sacrambnto,  Cai,.,  April  23,  1891. 
H.  C.  8H\W,  ESQ.,  Stockton,  Cal.— Dear  Sir:   The  Spading  H»rrow,  which  you  sent  us  to  Sacramento  has 
elven  good  satiefaction,  and  our  foreman  at  Acampo  saye  he  likes  the  way  the  machine  works  very  well.    We  shall 
be  pleased  to  recommend  it  to  any  one  who  inquires  of  us.    Yours  truly,  W.  R.  STRONG  COMPANY. 

Madkra,  Cal.,  Dec.  22,  1891. 
H.  r.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS,  Stockton,  Cal.-Dear  Sir:   The  Spading  Harrow  we  boughli  ^through  your 
agents,  Messrs.  Oar^ile  &  Turnbaugh.  is  the  best  pulveriiier  in  use.   We  have  tried  It  in  dry  work  and  find  it  will 
do  all  th»t  ia  claimed  for  it.   Yours  respectfully,  D.  e.  LEWIS  and  L.  W.;fOX. 

Bbrknda,  Cal.,  Deo.  17,  1891. 
H.  C.  SHAW,  ESQ.,  Stockton,  Cal.— Dear  Sir:    Enclosed  please  find  check  to  pay  for  the  12-foot  Spading 
Harrow,  the  bestlmplement  ever  invented  for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.    Respectfully,  J.F.WARD. 

_  Vibalia,  Cal.,  Deo.  6,  1891. 

H.  0.  HHAW  PLOW  WORKS,  Stockton,  Cal.— Dear  Sir:  Your  Morgan  Spading  Harrow,  as  a  cultivator  is  a 
comp'ete  success,  and  I  heartily  recommend  it  to  all  orchardtsts  and  vineyardlsts  as  being  a  perfect  ma-hine 
RcHpcctfully  yours,  L.  q  mOE. 

We  are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Coast. 

H.C.SHAW  PLOW  WORKS 

361,  363,  365,  367,  370.  389  and  390  El  Dorado  Street, 
STOCKTON,  CAL. 


nun  ia>^  I 


The  only  Engine  Guaranteed  to  Develop  all  the 
Power  claimed  for  it.  It  is  cheap  and  has  no  equal 
where  light  power  is  required 


M.  A.  GRAHAM,  Manufact'r. 

COR.  BEA.LE  AND  MISSION  STS.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Bend  for  Illustrated  OatalOKue  and  Teatimonlals. 
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THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO. 

Office,  220  Market  St. 


Business  vs.  Political  Methods. 

Mr.  Sherman  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts,  has  introduced  a 
bill  into  the  House  of  Representatives  looking  toward  the 
organization  of  a  permanent  or  promotive  postal  system. 
His  plan  is  to  appoint  postmasters  in  the  more  important 
places  from  among  those  whose  service  in  similar  positions 
elsewhere  has  been  most  efficient.  The  idea  is 
precisely  the  same  as  that  upon  which  promotion 
in  railroad  and  other  business  enterprises  are 
made.  Nobody  thinks  of  selecting  a  manager 
for  a  railroad  or  a  steamship  line,  or  for  a  com- 
mercial house,  because  of  his  established  citi- 
zenship in  any  particular  locality,  or  because 
of  his  opinions  respecting  the  tariff,  or  be- 
cause of  his  personal  preference  as  to  Mr. 
Blaine  or  Mr.  Cleveland.  Managers  ot  large 
business  enterprises  are  chosen  from  motives 
very  different  and  very  much  more  rational 
than  these.  A  man  who  has  made  a  success 
in  a  small  administrative  way  is  usually  called 
to  larger  affairs,  and  successively  promoted  as 
his  experience  and  efficiency  increase. 

Why  not  so  with  the  postal  service  ?  This 
vast  business  is  now  conducted  upon  principles 
which  would  be  ruinous  for  any  private 
enterprise,  and  nobody  would  think  of  ap- 
plying such  principles  to  ordinary  business 
concerns.  What  the  public  wants  in  the  postal 
service  is  not  a  series  of  "  places  "  for  political 
workers  or  for  public  or  private  favorites,  but  a 
systematic,  businesslike  management  of  the 
mail  traffic.  The  efficiency  of  this  service  is 
related  to  the  convenience  and  to  the  interest 
of  every  citizen,  and  the  first  consideration 
ghould  be  the  work  itself,  and  not  by  whom  it 
18  done. 

Of  course  the  professional  politicians  and 
office-holders  will  cry  out  against  this  plan  as 
un-American.  But  it  is  no  more  un-American 
than  the  ordinary  methods  of  carrying  on  gen- 
eral business.  Surely  we  are  carrying  our 
"  Americanism  "  too  far  if  it  makes  the  tax- 
payers of  the  country  pay  double  rates  for  poor 
service  in  the  postoffice  or  in  any  other  depart- 
ment of  governmental  administration. 

The  proposition  of  Mr.  Hoar  respecting  the 
postal  service  is  one  that  should  commend 
itself  especially  to  those  who  are  urging  a 
broader  relationship  of  governmental  adminis- 
tration to  public  affairs.  For  example,  those 
members  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance  who  want 
the  Government  to  own  and  control  the  rail- 
roads, should  hail  with  satisfaction  a  proposi- 
tion that  will  test  the  plan  of  large  govern- 
mental administration  in  a  continuous  line. 
The  chief  objection  at  this  time  to  the  govern- 
mental ownership  of  the  railroads  is  that  it 
would  create  a  vast  army  of  employes,  subject  to 
change  with  changing  administrations,  and  of 
course  interested  in  maintaining  whatever  political  regime 
may  be  presently  in  existence.  In  other  words,  it  is  feared 
that,  by  multiplying  the  spoils  of  office,  it  would  make  it 
practicably  impossible  for  the  people  to  control  their  Gov- 
ernment and  to  change  its  administration  from  time  to 
time.  But  if  a  railroad  service  could  be  organized  en- 
tirely apart  from  and  entirely  independent  of  ordinary 
political  changes  in  the  Government,  this  great  objection 
wonld  be  removed  and  a  long  step  would  be  made  toward 
the  end  to  which  the  reformers  are  so  anxiously  looking. 

Mr.  Hoar's  plan  should  be  given  a  trial.  It  proposes 
the  application  of  a  sound  business  principle  to  a  depart- 
ment of  administration  which  has  no  legitimate  relations 


to  ordinary  politics,  and  which  is  purely  and  simply  a 
matter  of  business.  It  is  very  much  to  be  doubted  if  Con- 
gress can  be  brought  at  once  to  enact  this  measure,  be- 
cause it  would,  of  course,  destroy  the  political  serviceability 
of  the  postoffice  department.  But  we  believe  the  plan 
will  commend  itself  to  the  public  at  large,  and  that  in  time 
the  postal  service  will  be  established  on  a  right  basis,  and 


Nevada  Fall  in  the  Yosemite. 

We  return  from  our  wandering  amid  the  grand  scenery 
of  the  Columbia  river  to  view  again  the  scenic  resources 
of  our  own  State,  and  we  are  prone  to  confess  that,  grand 
and  charming  as  are  nature's  works  in  other  States,  Cal- 
ifornia has  no  occasion  to  be  envious  of  them.  Our  artist 
takes  us  again  into  the  Yosemite  and  presents 
us  a  glimpse  of  a  noted  waterfall  of  that  valley 
from  a  point  of  view  unlike  anything  before 
enjoyed  through  our  columns,  although  we  have 
in  past  years  paid  due  homage  to  the  Nevada 
fall. 

The  picture  gives  a  profile  view  of  the  upper 
half  of  the  waterfall.  It  well  presents  its  vol- 
ume and  grace  but  does  not  give  adequate 
notion  of  its  height,  for  the  mass  of  water  shown 
in  the  lower  right  hand  corner  of  the  picture 
has  struck  upon  the  ledge  of  rock  from  which 
it  falls  again  in  thinner  sheet  to  the  foot  of  the 
fall.  In  further  characterization  of  the  pre- 
cipitation shown  in  the  engraving,  we  shall  use 
the  appreciative  words  of  W.  G.  Marshall,  an 
English  tourist,  who  gave  an  account  of  the 
Yosemite  in  his  work,  "  Through  America," 
which  was  published  abroad  eight  or  ten  years 
ago. 

The  Nevada  fall  merits  all  the  eulogy  which 
has  been  heaped  upon  it  by  its  admirers,  for  it 
is  indeed  a  glorious  leap,  and  one  possessing 
some  very  remarkable  and  lovely  features.  It 
plunges  700  feet,  yet  this  plunge  is  not  perpen- 
dicular, for  not  many  feet  below  where  it  has 
topped  the  precipice,  it  strikes  with  its  full 
force  against  a  ledge  of  rock,  and  this  causes  it 
to  shoot  out  anew  into  a  still  wider  sheet;  for, 
expanding  now  to  a  width  of  200  feet,  it  de- 
scends the  remainder  of  the  distance  in  a  net- 
work of  fleecy  curls  with  an  effect  which  is  ex- 
quisitely beautiful,  and  which  lends  to  the  fall 
a  peculiarly  distinctive  charm.  The  curled, 
crisp  appearance  of  this  fall  constitutes  one  of 
the  striking  sights  in  the  Yosemite.  One  might 
liken  it  to  the  arrangement  or  disposition  of  the 
sea  waves  as  they  gently  break  upon  a  flat, 
sandy  shore.  But  to  this  must  be  added  the 
active  force  with  which  each  wave  is  thrown 
out;  and  then  if  it  is  also  borne  in  mind  that 
there  are  hundreds  of  such  wave  jets  in  this 
one  grand  sheet — hundreds  shot  out  at  the 
same  time  followed  by  hundreds  more  while 
these  are  dying  out  of  sight — some  idea,  incom- 
plete though  it  will  be,  may  be  obtained  of  the 
remarkable  form  of  this  most  beautiful  fall. 


PROFILE  VIEW  OF  NEVADA 


that  its  powerful  and  exceedingly 
eliminated  from  our  politics. 


FALL,   YOSEMITE  VALLEY, 
bad  influence  will  be 


Gasoline  for  Ground  Squirrels. — A  correspondent 
living  at  San  Jose  writes  us  that  "  87°  gravity  gasoline 
will  kill  (by  smothering  them)  squirrels  just  as  readily  as 
bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  it  costs  but  little  more  than  one- 
quarter  as  much."  Who  can  advise  us  of  results  in  this 
direction  ?  Our  opinion,  without  trial,  would  be  that  gas- 
oline, because  of  the  lightness  of  its  vapor,  would  not  be- 
have in  a  squirrel  hole  as  does  the  bisulphide  vapor,  which 
is  heavier  than  air.  However,  experiment  is  the  teacher. 
Who  has  satisfied  himself  in  this  line? 


The  Australian  Ballot. — In  the  city  elec- 
tion at  Sacramento,  on  Tuesday  of  this  week, 
the  Australian  system  of  voting  was  employed, 
and  was  found  to  work  admirably.  One  thing 
which  commends  the  process  to  the  decent  and 
honest  citizen  is  the  fact  that  it  is  heartily  condemned  by 
the  "  ward  worker,"  who  finds  that  it  requires  much  more 
hard  work  to  "  fix  "  the  voter  than  under  the  old  system, 
and,  consequently,  progress  in  his  unholy  endeavor  is  nec- 
essarily curtailed.  This  feature  of  the  matter  is  bound  to 
popularize  the  Australian  system  among  all  people  who 
would  see  an  end  to  the  ballot-box  corruption  which  has 
long  been  a  disgrace  to  our  civilization. 


Puts  and  Calls. — The  directors  of  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Trade  have  issued  an  order  intended  to  put  a  stop  to 
dealings  in  puts  and  calls,  which  have  been  carried  on  in 
violation  of  the  rules  of  the  Board. 
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Farrowing  Time 

NiLES,  Alameda  County,  Feb.  27. 

To  THE  Editor: — The  most  common  and,  at  the  same 
time,  most  costly  neglect  of  his  live  stock  of  which  the 
average  farmer  is  guilty,  is  at  the  time  they  are  born. 
Confining  our  observations  entirely  to  pigs,  as  that  is  what 
we  are  thinking  about  and  where  the  neglect  is  most  com- 
mon, it  is  an  everyday  occurrence  to  lose  by  carelessness  a 
litter  worth  $2.50  apiece,  say  $15  in  all,  at  weaning  time, 
equal  to  the  value  of  many  a  scrub  cow  with  her  first  calf. 

It  is  caused  by  the  farmer's  sturdy  refusal  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  among  brutes,  as  well  as  human  beings,  when 
the  young  are  born  the  dam  is  ill  and  "  out  of  sorts."  She 
may  pull  through  without  help,  but  she  may  need  it,  and  if 
she  does  she  needs  it  badly.  Yet  the  average  farmer  will 
go  to  bed  and  to  sleep  while  his  female  animals  of  all 
species  are  in  throes  that  often  kill  the  hardiest  of  wild 
animals  as  well  as  the  highest  bred  domestic  ones.  He  pays 
$1000  tor  the  sire  and  loses  his  offspring  through  neglect 
at  the  most  trying  time  of  its  existence  and  its  dam's. 

There  is  probably  not  a  lunatic  asylum  in  the  civilized 
world  which  does  not  contain  more  than  one  inmate  whose 
insanity  was  initiated — I  would  hardly  hesitate  to  say  de- 
veloped—  at  this  trying  time.  There  would  be  many  more 
if  medical  skill  were  not  called  in  to  tide  over  the  period. 

Leaving  this  delicate  subject,  but  profiting  by  the  hint  it 
gives  us,  how  can  we  wonder  that  dams  in  that  stage  get 
down,  and  never  get  up  How  can  we  wonder  that  sows 
lie  on  their  pigs  or  eat  them  ?  To  the  farmer  with  a  small 
herd,  the  pig  she  lies  on  or  eats  might  have  been  worth 
hundreds  of  dollars  before  it  died  a  natural  desth,  but  of 
course  he  cannot  afford  to  spend  any  time  on  a  mere  sow, 
and  goes  to  bed. 

A  little  attention  at  farrowing  time  will  avoid  much  of 
this  loss.  I  have  had  a  little  experience  which  may  help 
to  prove  my  proposition,  and  thus  save  some  trouble  or 
loss  to  others. 

Anticipating  trouble,  and  being  warned  of  it  by  the  loss 
of  a  pig,  I  took  the  rest  away  from  the  dam,  and  kept  them 
away  until  she  got  over  her  sickness,  which  was  perfectly 
natural.  I  had  them  carried  to  her  as  often  as  they  made 
signs  of  being  hungry,  and  she  was  always  glad  to  see  them 
and  prepared  at  once  to  give  them  what  they  wanted.  She 
weighed  550  pounds,  and  during  her  illness  could  not  com- 
mand the  strength  and  patience  to  take  the  care  required 
to  keep  from  lying  down  on  some  of  them.  In  three  days 
she  was  able  to  do  what  she  had  known  all  the  time  to  be 
her  duty,  and  took  care  to  do  it.  The  pigs  were  left  with 
her,  and  not  one  was  "  overlaid." 

The  sow  who  eats  her  pigs  usually  does  it  during  the 
hysterical  excitement  of  the  first  few  hours.  A  dose  of 
camphor  and  laudanum  in  her  ear  to  make  her  sleep,  or 
taking  the  pigs  away  until  she  has  got  over  the  puerpural 
excitement,  and  got  back  to  something  like  her  natural 
condition,  will  almost  invariably  save  the  pigs,  and  she 
may  prove  the  best  of  mothers. 

What  is  more  common,  in  the  treatment  of  other  animals 
as  well  as  swine,  is  to  give  them  a  kick  for  every  eccen- 
tricity due  to  the  trying,  often  fatal,  throes  of  parturition. 
The  kicker  ought  to  lose  money,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  him 
sufier  the  usual  disastrous  consequences  ot  his  heartless- 
ness.  But  if  anything  I  could  say  would  save  any  poor 
dumb  brute  a  pang  of  pain,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  it, 
and  glad  I  had  said  it. 

HELP  IN  RINGING  HOGS. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Dye  (Feb.  13,  page  134)  wants  help  in  ring- 
ing his  hogs,  and  you  invite  suggestions.    I  offer  twtv 

First,  the  lasso.  A  slipping  noose  on  the  upper  jaw 
ought  to  hold  the  hog — at  least  it  is  the  approved  instru- 
mentality for  that  purpose.  Any  way  to  get  the  noose  in 
his  mouth  will  do.  I  could  do  it  with  most  of  my  hogs 
with  my  hand.  It  may  sometimes  be  done  with  a  stick  or 
pole,  as  the  butchers  put  the  bull  rope  on  beeves'  horns. 
As  described  in  his  letter,  I  should  think  Mr.  Dye  had  his 
hog  in  a  place  where  he  could  have  noosed  him.  Once  in 
the  noose  he  is  helpless.  The  noose  can  be  slipped  in 
when  he  opens  his  mouth  to  squeal.  Mr.  Dye  will  know 
how  far  back  to  slip  it.  Piggie  can  be  brought  to  any  de- 
sired position.  A  stanchion  trap  is  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. The  catch-bar  is  sometimes  bow-shaped,  to  fit  the 
neck,  and  likewise  the  stationary  bar  against  which  the 
other  side  of  the  neck  is  pressed.  When  the  trap  is  open, 
the  hole  is  so  large  that  the  hog  may  put  his  head  through 
in  the  hope  of  escape.  The  moment  he  does  so  the 
stanchion  is  closed  and  fastened  adjustably  to  the  size  of 
his  neck,  and  he  is  fast. 

Suggestion  No.  2  is  a  dose  of  laudanum  taken  in  some 
slop,  or  40  drops  in  3  drachms  of  spirits  of  camphor  in- 
jected into  one  ear.  The  latter  is  a  treatment  used  for 
sows  inclined  to  eat  their  pigs.  They  lie  down  on  that 
side  and  take  a  long  nap,  during  which  the  pigs  nurse  and 
get  strong,  and  the  dam  wakes  up  with  a  subdued  feeling 
toward  them.  Chloroform  will  conquer  the  hog,  and  both 
chloroform  and  laudanum  are  often  found  in  the  swine 
breeder's  medicine  chest.  Both  are  dangerous  in  the 
hands  of  novices  who  decline  to  study  their  use,  and  espe- 
cially the  chloroform;  but  a  little  investigation  and  careful 
experimentation  will  make  them  safe  and  extremely  valu- 
able. They  are  merciful  to  the  brute  and  make  his  mas- 
ter's life  much  better  worth  living.    Henry  J.  Philpqtt. 

Special  Berkshire  Premiams. 

Springfield,  III.,  Feb.  10. 
To  THE  Editor: — The  American  Berkshire  Association 
will,  in  accordance  with  resolution  below,  offer  the  follow- 
ing special  premium  at  all  State  and  Provincial  fairs  in 

1892: 

Rf.iolved,  That  exhibits  of  Berkshire  swine  at  all  State  and  Provin- 
cial fairs,  where  separate  classes  are  provided  in  1892  for  recorded 
Bsrkjhires,  be  encouraged  by  the  American  Berkshire  Association  by 


the  offer  of  a  special  prize  of  the  first  ten  volumes  of  the  American 
Berkshire  Record,  valued  at  $5«.  Said  prize  to  be  offered  for  the 
best  recorded  sow  and  litter  of  not  less  than  five  recorded  pigs  under 
six  months  of  age. 

The  conditions  of  the  competition  for  this  premium  to  be 
as  follows: 

I  St.  That  there  shall  be  not  less  than  three  competitors 
for  the  prize  of  $50  offered  above. 

2d.  That  the  competing  animals  be  recorded  in  the 
American  Berkshire  Record  prior  to  date  of  entry  at  the 
fairs,  and  that  lists  of  such  entries  be  furnished  the  Secre- 
tary of  this  association  at  the  close  of  the  fair. 

3d.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  printed  in  the 
premium  list  of  the  fairs  in  connection  with  the  classifica- 
tion of  swine,  or  that  reference  be  made  at  the  close  of  the 
classification  of  swine,  to  the  publication  of  this  announce- 
ment else.vhere  in  the  premium  list. 

BERKSHIRE  TRANSFERS. 
The  following  are  recent  transfers  of  recorded  Berkshires: 
Matilda  20,994,  T.  D.  Allen,  Silverton,  Oregon,  to  R.  W. 
Carey,  Macleay,  Oregon;  Maid  of  Silverton  27087,  T.  D. 
Allen  to  J.  W.  Hobart,  Silverton,  Oregon;  Champion 
26,837,  John  Craig,  Macleay,  Oregon,  to  T.  D.  Allen,  Sil- 
verton, Oregon;  Dalmore  26,838,  John  Craig  to  J.  M. 
Reene,  Salem,  Oregon;  Hero  26,839,  John  Craig  to  Jasper 
Wilkins,  Coburg,  Oregon;  Cherry  Blossom  Dale  26,877 
and  Utah  Belle  26,878,  A.  J.  Lovejoy  &  Son,  Roscoe,  III., 
to  Ben  R.  Eldredge,  Provo  City.  Utah;  Ensign  22,281, 
James  Dunn,  Corvallis,  Oregon,  to  H.  C.  Dunn,  Corvallis, 
Oregon;  Fred.  Sevan  27,217,  Henry  Johnston,  Frankfort, 
Kansas,  to  Tyler  Beach,  San  Jose,  Cal. ;  San  Jose  Belle 
27,235,  J.  S.  Conner.  Santa  Clara,  Cal.,  to  Edward  Younger, 
San  Jose,  Cal.;  Annie  Laurie  27,248  and  Nanon  27,249, 
J.  E.  Pleasants,  Santa  Ana,  Cal.,  to  Geo.  H.  Clark,  Fair- 
view,  Cal.  JNO.  G.  Springer, 

Sec'y  American  Berkshire  Ass'n. 
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Planting  Pecans— Nuts  vs.  Trees. 


Fort  Worth,  Texas,  Feb.  24. 

To  THE  Editor  : — Will  you  kindly  give  me  space  in 
your  columns  to  explain  to  your  readers  why  the  pecan  tree 
is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  transplanting  trees. 
Like  the  hickory  and  black  wailnut,  the  pecan  grows  a  long 
taproot,  which  must  not  be  disturbed  by  attempting  to 
transplant,  the  result  being  failure  of  ultimate  success. 
When  the  young  pecan  tree  is  eight  inches  above  ground, 
the  taproot  has  grown  to  the  length  of  two  feet,  and  one 
foot  below  the  surface  is  larger  than  at  the  top  of  the 
ground.  This  result  of  root  growth  prevents  the  removal 
of  the  young  tree,  which  cannot  be  done  without  breaking 
or  injuring  this  long  taproot,  which,  if  once  destroyed,  will 
never  grow  another.  With  the  taproot  broken,  it  is  a 
waste  of  money  and  time  to  attempt  transplanting. 

Many  nurserymen  are  not  aware  of  these  facts  and  are 
offering  the  pecan  trees  for  sale,  with  no  intent  to  defraud 
or  mislead,  supposing  th«re  would  be  no  more  difficulty 
than  in  ordinary  transplanting.  Experience  shows  that 
you  may  transplant  them  with  apparent  success,  but  trees 
have  been  taken  up  after  seven  years'  growth  and  found 
without  a  semblance  of  a  taproot.  They  had  dwindled 
along  and  made  but  a  sickly  growth,  while  trees  on  the 
same  ground  raised  from  seed  planted  where  they  grew 
were  vigorous  and  thrifty,  and,  though  three  years  younger, 
were  much  larger  than  the  transplanted  trees. 

In  view  of  these  lately  developed  facts,  it  is  a  waste  of 
money  to  plant  anything  but  the  pecan  nut  where  the  tree 
is  to  stand.  Those  who  want  to  plant  pecans  this  spring 
will  find  a  great  gain  in  soaking  the  nut  four  or  five  days 
before  planting,  which  gives  nearly  the  same  results  as  if  you 
had  planted  last  fall.  You  gain  one  year  by  plantmg  now 
that  you  would  lose  if  you  waited  until  next  fall  to  plant. 

Domesticating  the  wild  pecan  is  very  easy,  as  it  responds 
to  cultivation,  producing  more  and  larger  fruit,  thinner 
shell  and  improved  flavor,  bearing  at  four  and  five  years  as 
productively  as  the  wild  tree  does  at  six  years.  With  wild 
trees  here  earning  for  their  owners  from  $50  to  $80  per  an- 
num, it  don't  take  long  to  figure  up  their  value  under 
cultivation. 

I  paid  a  man  last  year  $57.60  for  the  prodi'ct  of  one  tree, 
and  the  same  tree  had  earned  him  for  three  previous  years 
$50  annually.  Here  is  one  wild  pecan  tree,on  which  the  owner 
had  never  expended  one  dollar,  earning  him  on  an  average 
of  four  years  $51.90  per  annum,  costing  only  the  expense  of 
gathering  and  taking  the  nuts  to  market.  This  tree  is 
worth  $519,  because  it  is  earning  annually  lo  per  cent  on 
that  valuation.  Take  ten  acres  of  such  trees,  and  when 
they  come  into  bearing  they  earn  more  clear  money  than 
either  oranges,  lemons,  figs  or  olives  can  possibly  do. 

Planting  35  feet  apart  gives  you  36  trees  per  acre.  In 
between  these  you  can  grow  other  fruits  with  profit,  mak- 
ing your  ground  vastly  more  valuable  than  if  only  in  the  or- 
dinary orchard  products.  In  planting  the  pecan,  you  are 
annually  adding  material  wealth  to  your  land,  for  when 
your  other  crops  fail,  you  have  here  an  income  at  very  small 
cost,  and  one  which  lasts  for  generations.  Taking  the 
profits  of  the  pecans  on  the  above  basis  of  earnings,  and 
divide  by  four,  and  you  have  a  sum  of  money  per  acre  that 
would  keep  a  good  large-sized  family  from  going  to  the 
poor-house. 

Ten  acres  of  360  trees,  with  each  bearing  as  much  as 
this  one  wild  tree  earned  annually  for  its  owner,  and  your 
earnings  are  of  more  clear  profit  than  a  bank  ordinarily  earns 
with  a  capital  of  $200,000.  Then,  too,  this  wealth  is  ob- 
tained at  a  very  small  cost,  either  for  the  pecans  for  plant- 
ing or  the  care  of  the  trees.  The  planting  per  acre  does 
not  cost  to  exceed  $3  for  the  pecans  of  the  best  Texas  thin 
shell,  which  have  the  best  reputation  in  all  the  markets, 
being  favorites  over  all  the  others. 

For  windbreaks  for  orchards,  the  pecan  is  peculiarly  val- 
uable in  this  particular,  that  it  rarely  ever  is  torn  up  by  the 
roots;  the  long  taproot  going  so  deep  prevents  it.  Planted 


35  to  40  feet  apart,  in  a  few  years  the  branches  touch,  and 
by  that  time  it  has  reached  a  height  of  50  to  60  feet.  Last- 
ing for  hundreds  of  years,  its  value  can  hardly  be  esti- 
mated as  a  protection  for  orchards,  besides  the  crop  of 
nuts  annually,  which  earn  a  handsome  sum  of  money.  The 
enemies  of  the  pecan  are  nothing  compared  with  other  nut 
and  fruit  trees — hardly  worth  taking  into  account. 

Unlike  ordinary  orchard  products,  the  pecan  keeps  for 
months,  so  that  the  market  need  not  be  overcrowded  when 
they  are  first  harvested.  Here  is  an  enterprise  that  can  be 
carried  on  with  great  profit  by  cooperative  companies,  and 
plant  hundreds  of  acres  at  small  expense,  but  giving  enor- 
mous earnings,  lasting  indefinitely.  One  thousand  acres 
planted  in  pecans,  when  in  bearing,  earn,  even  if  you  cannot 
get  but  half  earnings,  of  the  above  mentioned  wild  tree,  up- 
ward of  $90,000  per  annum.  Divide  this  sum  by  two  and 
it  is  very  satisfactory  earnings.  Nothing  in  the  vegetable 
product  pays  handsomer  profits  for  the  cost  of  the  enter- 
prise, and  California  is  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the 
pecan.  Herbert  Post. 


ORTICULTURE. 


Prevention  of  Sunburn  and  Borers. 


from 


To  THE  Editor:— Please  give  a  recipe  for  preventing  borers 
killing  young  fruit  trees — M.  L.  H.  Selma,  Cal. 

We  suppose  you  refer  to  the  small  boring  larva  known 
as  the  "flat  headed  borer."  It  works  in  the  stem  and 
larger  branches  of  trees  which  have  been  sunburned.  There 
are  other  borers,  as  for  example  the  crown  borer  of  the 
peach  which  has  gained  access  to  some  parts  of  the  State. 
It  works  just  at  or  a  little  below  the  surface  of  the  ground 
and  does  not  depend  upon  sunburn. 

The  cure  for  the  common  flat-headed  borer  and  for 
other  borers  working  in  the  stem,  and  branches  is  to  pre- 
vent sunburn  by  protecting  the  bark  from  the  sun  on  the 
south  and  southwest  side.  This  may  be  done  by  wrap- 
ping with  paper,  sacking  or  other  materials,  or  by  the  use 
of  the  advertised,  paper  "  tree  protectors  "  providing  they 
are  not  made  of  black  paper,  which  has  been  found  to 
absorb  heat  enough  to  scald  the  bark  under  them.  Proba- 
bly the  most  popular  method  at  present  is  to  cover  the 
bark  of  the  young  tree  with  whitewash  which  reflects  heat 
and  prevents  sunburn.  Following  is  the  remedy:  "Take 
one  pound  of  whale  oil-soap  and  dissolve  in  one  gallon  of 
water  and  add  whitening  enough  to  make  a  good  white- 
wash, and  then  applying  to  the  body  of  the  trees  from  the 
forks  down  to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  you  will  not  be 
troubled  with  borers  or  sunburn." 

This  prescription  has  been  largely  used  by  other  fruit 
growers  and  widely  approved. 


The  Lemon  in  California. 


No  fruit  grown  in  California  is  attracting  as  much  atten- 
tion as  the  lemon,  and  this  is  particularly  true  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  State.  Large  areas  are  being  planted,  stim- 
ulated largely  by  the  experiments  that  have  been  made  by 
Dr.  Gareelon  of  Riverside,  Mr.  Hatch  of  Ontario  and 
others,  in  curing  this  fruit  so  that  it  can  maintain  a  stand- 
ing in  the  markets  of  the  world  when  offered  in  competi- 
tion with  the  imported  article;  and  they  demonstrated  the 
fact  that  California  grown  lemons  can  be  cured  so  that 
they  will  keep  in  perfect  condition  for  six  months  at  least. 
This  gives  our  growers  the  choice  of  a  market  and  is  an 
important  factor  in  inducing  men  of  various  trades  and 
professions  to  engage  in  their  culture. 

When  a  person  has  determined  that  he  will  plant  a 
lemon  grove,  the  first  thing  that  will  present  itself  to  his 
mind  after  securing  the  land,  will  be  what  variety  shall  he 
plant  and  on  what  stock  shall  they  be  budded,  and  much 
of  his  after  success  will  depend  on  the  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion. There  is  hardly  a  variety  of  lemon  grown  which  is  not 
the  favorite  of  some  one. 

Many  will  tell  you  to  plant  the  Eureka,  while  it  is  well- 
known  that  it  is  a  tree  of  straggling  growth  and  scant  foliage. 
Such  a  tree  does  not  give  proper  protection  from  frost  in 
winter  or  from  sunburn  in  summer.  Their  are  other  objec- 
tions. The  fruit  has  a  very  bitter  rind  and  is  often  coarse 
and  overgrown.  Its  best  quality  is  its  early  and  prolific 
bearing. 

What  is  known  as  the  Sicily  lemon  is  grown  from  seed 
from  fruit  imported  from  Sicily,  hence  the  name,  and  as 
many  varieties  are  grown  under  same  general  name  they 
will  not  do  to  tie  to,  A  safe  procedure  would  be  to  take  buds 
from  a  tree,  no  matter  what  the  name,  if  in  fruit,  curing, 
and  growth  it  meets  your  idea. 

The  Villa  Franca,  the  favorite  Florida  variety,  is  a  tree 
of  much  promise,  it  being  a  medium  as  to  growth,  foliage 
and  early  fruiting  between  the  Eureka  and  the  Lisbon. 
It  is  a  new  variety  here,  having  fruited  but  two  years  in 
Southern  California.  The  rind  of  this  leinon  though  sweet 
is  rather  coarse  and  thick,  but  this  is  characteristic  of  the 
lemon  on  ail  young  trees  and  will  probably  be  cured  as  the 
trees  attain  age. 

The  Lisbon  lemon  tree  was  imported  from  Portugal  and 
has  been  thoroughly  tested  and  seems  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements better  than  any  other.  The  tree  is  a  vigorous 
grower  and  attains  a  large  size;  does  not  fruit  much  until 
the  third  year.  Its  habit  is  to  put  on  wood  rapidly. 
Trees  are  often  found  10  to  12  feet  in  heit;ht  and  well 
proportioned  at  that  age,  giving  abundant  limb  surface  for 
the  immense  crops  that  are  to  follow.  The  only  objection 
that  is  urged  against  this  tree  is  th  it  it  is  very  thorny  and 
It  is  claimed  by  persons  well  qualified  to  judge,  that 
about  25  per  cent  of  the  fruit  is  made  unsalable  by  thorn- 
ing. 

The  fruit  is  oblong  rather  than  roundish,  very  uniform  in 
size,  rind  thin  and  sweet,  cures  perfectly  and  is  the  best 
keeper  grown.  As  to  thorns,  prune  them  off.  This  will 
require  labor,  but  believe  me,  it  will  be  time  well  spent. 

The  Bonnie  Bray  is  the  most  beautiful  lemon  grown. 
Its  rind  is  smooth  as  a  kid  glove  and  so  very  thin  that 
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many  think  it  cannot  be  shipped  to  distant  markets.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  accept  their  judgment  as  final. 

I  feel  very  much  like  an  importer  of  citrus  fruits  did 
whom  I  met  at  the  southern  district  State  citrus  fair,  and 
that  is,  that  the  appearance  of  the  fruit  will  sell  it  in  any 
market  of  the  world  and  that  I  would  take  them  to  that 
market  even  though  I  were  obliged  to  ship  in  egg  boxes 
or  those  made  on  a  similar  plan. 

The  Belaire  Premium  lemon  originated  in  Florida,  and 
in  form  is  the  most  perfect  of  any  known.  I  have  one 
tree,  sent  me  by  a  friend,  which  has  fruited  a  little  for  two 
years.  The  tree  is  perfectly  thornless,  but  not  a  very 
vigorous  grower;  rind  rather  coarse  and  thick,  but  sweet; 
acid  very  strong  and  of  excellent  flavor.  A  lemonade 
made  from  it  will  retain  its  quality  for  24  hours  if  kept 
cool. 

I  think  it  preferable  to  bud  the  lemon  on  some  kind  of 
sour  stock,  and  would  state  as  a  reason,  that  most  sweet 
stock  is  subject  to  foot  rot  or  Mala  de  Goma  to  some  ex- 
tent. 

As  to  cultivation,  it  cannot  be  too  thorough.  A 
medium  amount  of  water  and  a  thorough  stirring  of  the 
soil  after  each  application  is  the  correct  thing  and  trees  so 
treated  will  be  far  ahead  of  those  where  the  water  is  al- 
lowed to  run  along  the  rows  for  several  days,  chilling  and 
souring  the  ground  and  often  causing  foot  rot  and  gum- 
ming.— J.  P.  Jones,  San  Diego. 

JShEEP  ;^NID  C0COOL. 
Angora  and  Cashmere  Goats. 


Colusa,  Cal.,  Feb.  27,  1892. 
To  THE  Editor: — A  gentleman  at  Vina,  Tehama  Co.,  has  been 
residing  in  Asia  Mmor,  later  in  France,  and  now  is  among  us.  His 
personal  knowledge  of  the  goat  at  his  home  is  the  cause  of  his  in 
terest  taken,  and  a  desire  to  present  his  enclosed  article  for  publica 
tion  in  the  Rural  (wherein  he  saw  my  report  and  memorial)  was 
transmitted  to  me.  The  article  may  do  us  some  good.  Therefore, 
as  scrit)es  among  goatmen  are  very  scarce,  I  hope  you  will  give  our 
friend  some  space  and  have  it  appear  in  the  Rural  at  any  time  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  bill  for  a  Government  Breeding  Farm  of  An- 
goras was  presented  by  Hon.  Felton  in  the  U.  S.  Senate  and  by 
Herman  in  the  House.  It  was  referred  to  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
so  I  hope  for  success.  Julius  Weyand. 

Vina,  Tehama  Co. 

To  THE  Angora  Goat  Breeders: — On  the  occasion 
of  the  Memorial  presented  to  Congress  at  Washington  by 
Mr.  Julius  Weyand,  Secretary  of  the  Angora  Breeders'  As- 
sociation for  the  improvement  of  the  Angora  goat  in  this 
country,  and  also  for  the  bettering  at  large  of  the  mohair 
industry,  I  judge  it  timely  to  state  some  facts  concerning  the 
industry  of  the  Angora. 

1  have  followed  with  much  interest  the  experiments  you 
have  been  doing  with  the  Angora  goat,  and  certainly  I  will 
not  be  able  to  teach  anything  but  a  few  particulars,  and  will 
consider  myself  well  repaid  if  the  following  would  prove  of 
some  interest. 

Let  us  now  enter  the  study  of  the  caprine  species,  say  the 
goat.  The  caprine  species  belongs  to  the  group  of  Artio- 
daciyle  Pachydermata,  i.  e.,  thick-skinned  and  double-fin- 
gered, or  cud-chewing  mammals.  This  group  is  divided  by 
naturalists  into  two  genera — the  ovine  genus,  or  the  sheep, 
and  the  bovine  genus,  or  cattle. 

The  genus  Ovis  or  sheep  comprises  five  species,  but  the 
one  I  have  reference  to  is  the  Ovis  Capra  or  the  goat. 
This  classification  can  systematically  be  represented  as 
follows: 

».»t„^.„»„i.  r>.„i,_j„  (■  Bovine  gonus  r Oris  Aries 
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I  Oris  Ibex    i  European) 
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Of  goats,  there  are  three  races  named  from  their  habitats. 
The  European  goat  inhabits  Europe,  the  Asiatic  one,  Asia, 
and  the  third  race.  Nubia,  which  one  inhabits  also  Abys- 
sinia, Egypt  and  other  Mediterranean  districts. 

The  Asiatic  race  is  the  one  which  has  the  most  interest 
for  us,  and  comprises  the  breed  of  Angora  and  the  breed 
of  Cashmere.  This  race  is  a  native  of  the  mountains  of 
Himalaya  and  Thibet,  and  lives  in  dry,  rocky,  brushy  dis- 
tricts of  Asia. 

The  breed  of  Angara  goat — the  one  you  succeeded  in 
acclimatizing  in  the  United  States — I  am  going  to  have  refer- 
ence to. 

The  Angora  goat  is  found  all  over  Asia  Minor  from  the 
border  of  the  Black  sea  up  to  the  provinces  of  the  Caucasus; 
but  its  center  and  the  area  where  it  seems  to  be  at  its 
best  is  the  Vilayet  of  Angora  and  adjacent  districts,  and 
namely,  on  the  plateaus  at  a  good  altitude  in  the  districts 
of  Angora  where  the  best  individuals  of  pure  blood  are  to 
be  found. 

The  body  of  the  Angora  goat  is  covered  with  hairs,  and 
between  is  found  the  down  or  soft,  fine  woolly  growth. 
The  fleece  is  long,  and  has  a  bundle-like  appearance  namely 
on  the  flanks  and  under  the  belly,  and  reaches  commonly 
up  to  20  or  23  centimeters  in  length.  The  members  are 
medium  high,  and  the  general  stature  is  inferior  to  the 
European  varieties  of  goat. 

From  the  economical  standpoint,  there  is  no  breed  of 
goat  superior  for  the  mohair  production.  Its  meat  is  more 
p  ilatable  than  the  meat  of  other  goats.  Its  downy  wool  or 
fleece  is  made  use  of  in  the  manufacture  of  shawls  and 
other  fine  clothes  and  its  hair  also  in  the  manufacture  of 
second  grade  goods. 

FECUNDITY  AND  BREEDING. 

The  doe  is  apt  to  reproduce  its  kind  at  the  age  of  be- 
tween nine  and  ten  months,  so  is  also  the  buck.  The  does 
a-  d  bucks  intended  for  breeding  have  to  be  selected  with 
great  care  among  the  individuals  that  represent  the  best 
characters  of  a  good  fleece  producer  in  quantity  and  qual- 
ity, and  the  pairing  be  watched.  The  time  when  the  doe 
wants  the  male  is  very  transient  and  seldom  lasts  over  35 
hours.  It  is  known  by  a  peculiar  bleating  and  by  local 
manifestations.  The  buck  is  very  prolific.  The  pairing 
occurs  at  large  or  in  an  enclosure.  When  in  the  field  or  at 
large,  one  leaves  the  buck  roam  together  with  the  whole 


flock  for  two  months,  but  the  best  way  to  do  is  to  practice 
the  pairing  in  an  inclosure,  putting  into  some  kind  of  stall 
both  doe  and  buck.  By  this  method,  no  abortion  can  oc- 
cur, as  is  many  times  the  case  in  pairing  in  the  field.  If 
the  contact  has  been  successful,  the  doe  shows  a  kind  of 
quieting  down,  and  the  swelling  of  their  organs  do  not  more 
appear  till  yeaning  time.  From  that  time  they  have  to  be 
cared  for  to  some  extent  and  possibly  be  fed.  The  preg- 
nancy lasts,  as  for  the  sheep,  five  months,  and  unlike  the 
lamb,  the  kid  is  able  to  hustle  for  himself  when  he  is  only 
six  weeks  old,  his  digestive  organs  being  much  stronger 
than  those  of  the  lamb  at  the  same  age.  Immediately  after 
the  weaning,  selecting  the  best  stock  for  breeding  purposes 
has  to  be  resorted  to,  and  the  balance  or  second  grade 
stock  has  to  undergo  the  castration. 

In  order  that  all  these  operations  should  be  carried  on 
satisfactorily,  the  breeders  might  give  an  interest  in  the 
business  to  the  men  managing  the  flock;  and  though  this 
policy  might  seem  hard  to  practice,  still  it  is  well  worth 
thinking  of,  and  its  discussion  might  disclose  whether  there 
is  advantage  to  put  it  into  practice  or  not. 

Let  us  say  two  words  about  the  Cashmere  goat.  The 
Cashmere  breed  lives  in  the  valleys  of  Persia,  Afghanistan 
and  Beloochistan.  Her  fleece  is  very  valuable  in  those 
countries,  and  is  put  to  use  in  the  manufacturing  of  fine 
shawls  and  tissues.  It  would  be  very  interesting  to  secure 
some  individuals  of  this  breed  and  give  it  a  trial  in  the  United 
States.  This  breed,  besides  its  fine  fleece,  has  this  pecu 
liarity — that  the  clip  comes  off  spontaneously  every  year. 

MODEL  BREEDING  FARM. 

Establishing  a  model  breeding  farm,  and  keeping  a  pure 
blood  breed,  is  the  surest  and  quickest  way  to  infuse  pure 
blood  and  to  improve  any  kind  of  stock.  In  this  same  way 
the  French  Government  undertook  the  introduction  and 
the  improvement  of  the  Merinos.  The  Merinos  have  been 
imported  from  Spain  into  France  since  before  1760.  At  that 
date  the  French  Government  entered  into  negotiation  with 
Spain  and  secured  a  flock  of  pure-blood  Merinos  that  were 
placed  at  Montbard  in  the  Department  of  Cote-d'Or  and 
immediately  after  the  model  breeding  farm  of  Rambouillet 
was  established  and  skilfully  managed  by  the  Abbot  Tes- 
sier.  That  institution  did  a  great  deal  for  the  Merino 
industry  to  get  a  good  footing  in  France,  and  subsequently 
contributed  to  her  prosperity.  Now,  thoroughbred  Merinos 
are  found  all  over  the  world  by  millions — in  France,  Italy, 
Germany,  Hungary,  Russia,  India,  America  and  Australia 
We  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  introduction  of  thor- 
oughbred stock  and  the  establishing  of  a  model  breeding 
farm  in  the  United  States,  as  pointed  out  in  the  special 
Memorial  presented  to  Congress  by  Mr.  Julius  Weyand  in 
the  name  of  the  Angora  Goat  Breeders'  Association,  would 
promote  the  mohair  industry  and  improve  the  breed  and 
bring  prosperity  and  riches  into  this  favored  country. 

The  plateaus  and  hilly  districts  are  the  best  adapted  for 
Angora  raising.    An  investigation  about  the  conditions  of 
climate  and  soil  of  the  Vilayet  of  Angora  may  be  done, 
and  would  likely  result  in  disclosing  some  facts  hitherto  un 
known. 

The  analyzing  of  the  soil,  the  observation  of  the  Flora, 
the  registration  of  the  climatic  conditions,  the  observation 
of  some  peculiarities  in  the  care  of  the  goats,  if  there  is 
any,  once  known,  it  would  not  be  impossible,  in  my  opin 
ion,  to  find  in  this  vast  United  States  similar  climate  and 
conditions  to  the  plateau  of  Angora,  where  this  valuable 
breed  could  be  raised  to  perfection. 

R.  TCHERASSY, 
Graduate  of  the  College  of  Agr.  of  Lyons,  France. 


P^HE  Ornithologist. 


The  Game  Birds  of  Lassen  County. 

We  find  in  the  Weekly  Mail  of  Susanville,  Lassen  coun- 
ty, a  very  interesting  popular  article  on  the  game  birds  of 
that  portion  of  California,  and  as  the  same  species  are  vis 
itants  or  residents  also  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  the  ac 
count  will  be  generally  interesting. 

While  the  natural  histories  placed  in  the  hands  of  our 
young  people  give  much  information  concerning  the  game 
birds  of  all  countries,  there  is  no  list  showing  the  child  what 
birds  are  found  here.  In  this  article  we  have  called  atten- 
tion to  the  principal  game  birds  of  this  county,  giving  at 
the  same  time,  some  data  about  their  size,  color,  habits, 
number  of  young  reared,  etc. 

These  facts  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  child 
in  the  county  who  is  old  enough  to  read  well,  and  each 
schoolroom  ought  to  contain  this  matter  in  some  conspicu- 
ous form  for  the  use  of  both  teacher  and  pupils. 

One  of  the  finest  game  birds  of  Lassen  is  the  dusky 
grouse  which  lives  in  the  mountains,  while  the  sage  hen, 
another  grouse,  inhabits  the  valleys.  The  dusky  grouse, 
during  the  summer,  feeds  upon  berries,  seeds  and  grain, 
but  in  the  winter,  when  the  mountains  are  covered  with 
snow,  it  lives  upon  the  buds  of  the  fir  trees.  When  it  is 
flushed  or  started  from  the  ground,  it  rises  with  a  loud 
whirr  and  seeks  shelter  in  a  neighboring  tree,  where  it  re- 
mains so  silent  and  motionless  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  the  untrained  eye  to  detect  it.  Should  the  sportsman 
see  his  game,  he  can  often  kill  two  or  three  birds,  if  he 
takes  care  to  fire  and  bring  down  only  the  lowest  bird  first 
and  then  the  next  higher.  This  grouse  is  about  20  inches 
long,  is  dark  brown  above  and  lead  color  beneath.  The 
mother  bird  makes  her  nest  on  the  ground,  using  slender 
twigs  and  fine  grass;  lays  10  or  12  eggs  and  takes  care  of 
her  young  in  the  most  watchful  manner  when  they  are 
hatched.  These  birds  frequent  the  roughest  and  most  dif- 
ficult ground,  and  are  not  easy  to  find.  Their  flesh  is  dark 
colored,  but  is  sweet  and  delicious. 

The  sage  hen  is  another  of  the  grouse  family,  and  is  one 
of  the  largest  and  finest.  They  have  a  varied  plumage  of 
black,  brown,  gray  and  white,  their  tails  are  long  and 


pointed  and  contain  20  feathers.  The  male  bird  weighs 
five  or  six  pounds,  but  the  female  is  fully  a  third  smaller. 
They  do  not  fly  readily  when  disturbed,  but  squat  down  or 
attempt  to  hide,  apparently  thinkmg  they  will  not  be  seen. 
They  fly  with  a  loud  whirr  like  the  rest  of  the  grouse  fami- 
ly, but  their  flight  is  slow  and  laborious  compared  with  the 
dusky  grouse.  They  live  in  the  dry,  treeless  and  waterless 
plains  of  the  Great  Basin,  but  here  are  found  both  in  the 
open  valleys  and  in  the  timbered  hills.  The  male  bird  has 
large  flame-colored  patches  on  the  sides  of  its  neck  that  are 
greatly  distented  during  the  mating  season,  but  these  are 
hidden  by  his  feathers  at  other  periods.  They  build  their 
nests  on  the  ground,  beneath  low  bushes  or  high  tufts  of 
grass,  and  the  mother  bird  lays  from  13  to  17  eggs.  These 
require  from  21  to  22  days  to  hatch. 

Owing  to  their  food  being  very  largely  the  leaves  of  the 
bitter  sage  brush,  the  flesh  of  the  old  birds,  especially  in 
winter,  tastes  very  strong;  but  the  young  bird,  in  the  fall  of 
the  year,  is  delicious.  Hunters  assert  that  by  emptying 
the  stomach  and  crop  of  the  bird  as  soon  as  killed,  the 
strong  taste  of  the  flesh  is  avoided.  One  curious  fact  about 
this  grouse  is  that  it  has  no  gizzard  like  other  birds. 

THE  QUAIL. 

A  third  favorite  game  bird  is  the  quail,  and  this  is  found 
iri  nearly  every  part  of  Lassen,  from  the  open  valleys  to  the 
highest  mountains.  These  birds  associate  in  flocks  of  from 
15  to  20,  and  live  upon  seeds,  berries  and  insects.  Of  the 
latter,  they  destroy  immense  numbers.  They  do  not  perch 
upon  trees  like  other  quail,  but  roost  upon  the  ground.  The 
upper  parts  of  the  birds  are  olive  brown,  the  breast  and 
neck  lead  colored  and  the  abdomen  white.  They  have  two 
long,  straight  feathers  rising  from  the  back  of  the  head  like 
a  plume. 

Their  nests  are  formed  upon  the  ground,  and  from  10  to 
15  eggs  are  usually  laid,  but  some  nests  have  been  found 
with  20. 

A  quail,  when  shut  up  and  the  eggs  taken  awayeach  day, 
has  been  known  to  lay  in  one  season  over  70  eggs.  These 
eggs  are  speckled,  like  the  eggs  of  a  turkey.  One  of  the 
most  curious  facts  about  the  roosting  of  the  mountain  quail 
is  its  habit  of  watching  against  danger.  The  birds  will  all 
form  in  a  circle,  standing  some  distance  apart,  then  they 
will  back  up  till  their  tails  touch  each  other  and  then  they 
drop  upon  the  ground,  knowing  that  nothing  can  approach 
them  without  being  seen  or  heard  by  some  of  the  flock. 

When  the  flock  has  been  scattered,  owing  to  an  alarm, 
the  birds  call  their  mates  with  a  clear,  shrill  whistle,  much 
like  a  man  whistling  to  his  dog,  and  hunters  take  advan- 
tage of  this  to  call  these  birds,  for  the  purpose  of  killing 
them. 

Each  spring  and  fall  there  are  many  swans,  for  a  short 
time,  in  the  various  valleys  and  lakes  of  the  county.  These 
birds  stop  for  a  few  days  to  rest  and  feed,  on  their  annual 
migrations  north  to  Idaho,  parts  of  Washington,  and  to 
British  Columbia,  where  they  breed  and  rear  their  young. 
Of  the  swans,  there  are  but  two  varieties  that  visit  our 
county — the  American  and  the  trumpeter.  The  flesh  of 
the  young  birds,  called  Cygnets,  is  palatable;  but  that  of 
the  old  swans  is  tough  and  stringy.  The  American  species 
is  five  feet  long  from  the  point  of  its  bill  to  the  tip  of  its 
tail,  and  six  feet  across  its  extended  wings.  Its  plumage  is 
snowy  white,  but  the  feet  and  bill  are  black.  It  is  a  shy, 
wary  and  watchful  bird  and  is  seldom  killed,  but  belongs 
to  the  game  birds  of  Lassen.  It  builds  its  nest  about  two 
feet  high  and  several  feet  across.  The  time  required  for 
hatching  the  eggs  is  from  five  to  six  weeks. 

The  trumpeter  swan  receives  its  name  from  a  harsh,  loud 
cry  that  it  gives,  and  this  is  a  larger  bird  than  the  Ameri- 
can, measuring  nearly  five  inches  longer. 

THE  OEESE. 

These  birds  pass  through  our  county  twice  a  year,  both 
in  going  to  their  northern  breeding  grounds  and  south  to 
their  winter  pastures.  All  varieties  are  noted  for  their  sharp 
ears,  sharp  eyes  and  keen  smell.  They  migrate  in  flocks 
of  from  10  to  100.  They  always,  like  the  swans  and  ducks, 
fly  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  with  the  strong  and  tough  old 
ganders  in  the  lead.  Geese  can  readily  detect  noises  that 
indicate  danger.  Thus,  birds  or  fish  may  plash  the  water 
upon  every  hand,  limbs  may  fall,  and  other  noises  be  heard, 
and  they  will  not  indicate  the  slightest  warning  to  their  fel- 
lows; but  let  the  step  of  a  hunter  be  heard,  or  the  swish  of 
his  paddle  in  the  water,  and  instantly  the  leaders  give 
warning  and  the  geese  quickly  take  wing.  We  have 
counted  29  flocks  of  geese  in  the  air,  at  one  time,  moving 
toward  the  north.  The  largest  and  fi  nest  for  table  use  is 
what  is  known  as  the  "honkers"  or  Oregon  geese.  These 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  are  known  as  Canada  geese.  They 
are  40  inches  long,  and  a  very  large  and  fat  one  will  weigh 
i6  pounds,  or  as  much  as  a  big  turkey.  The  honkers  usu- 
ally fly  by  themselves,  but  the  other  geese  may  be  seen  in 
the  same  flock.    The  head,  neck,  feet  and  bill  are  black. 

The  brants  are  only  about  half  the  size  of  honkers;  they 
are  a  dark-grayish  goose,  with  black  legs  and  feet. 

The  speckled  breasts  are  next  to  the  honkers  in  size,  and 
are  the  next  best  for  the  table.  They  have  pale  or  yellow- 
ish legs  and  feet. 

The  snow  geese  is  a  fourth  species  that  is  often  seen. 
They  have  reddish-yellow  legs  and  feet.  While  their 
plumage  is  snowy  white  and  they  are  very  attractive-look- 
ing birds,  they  are  the  poorest  game  bird  among  the  ducks 
and  geese  that  frequent  our  lakes. 

In  the  Sacramento  valley,  all  these  geese  make  their 
omes  in  the  vast  tule  swamps,  but  fly  to  the  grain  fields 
each  day  and  have  to  be  frightened  away  by  men  who 
shoot  at  them  to  keep  them  from  eating  up  the  grain.  In 
our  mountain  valleys,  occasionally,  a  goose  will  make  her 
nest  and  rear  her  young,  but  this  is  seldom  the  case,  and 
when  it  occurs,  hunters  think  that  the  bird  is  a  wounded 
one  that  is  unable  to  keep  up  with  its  fellows  in  their  north- 
ern migrations.  In  returning  from  the  north,  the  geese 
make  short  halts,  while  the  ducks  remain  in  Modoc, 
Plumas  and  Lassen  until  about  the  second  snowstorm,  when 
they  take  wing  for  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  val- 
leys. 

[Concluded  next  week.] 
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The  Master's  Desk. 

K.  W.  DAVIS,  W.  M.  S.  G.  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

County  Deputies  have  been  named  this  week.  They 
have  much  important  work  to  do  at  once.  All  the  meet- 
ings to  be  held  by  Grange  speakers  should  be  attended  by 
the  County  Deputy.  But  better  than  that,  he  should  see 
that  the  members  of  each  subordinate  Grange  in  his  juris- 
diction fully  prepares  for  these  meetings.  See  that  local 
notices  are  posted,  and  that  local  newspapers  give  the  mat- 
ter some  consideration.  Of  one  thing  all  may  feel  sure, 
viz.,  the  newspapers  are  true  friends  to  the  Grange.  Let 
every  County  Deputy  go  to  work  at  once,  and  with  a  will. 
Don't  hesitate  to  help  an  Order  that  is  the  farmers'  truest 
friend. 

The  Executive  Committee  is  going  to  considerable  ex- 
pense to  revive  the  Grange  cause  in  California.  It  hopes 
every  Patron  will  assist  in  the  good  work. 

Look  out  for  another  Grange,  and  that  soon  ! 

San  Joaquin  County  Pomona  Grange  had  a  very  large 
class  for  the  fifth  degree  at  the  meeting  held  in  Lodi  last 
month.  Full  particulars  will  no  doubt  appear  in  an- 
other column. 

Help  to  revive  some  of  our  old  time  Granges  !  Look 
toward  the  dormants  !  The  live  Granges  will  care  for 
themselves. 

The  Grange  does  not  call  on  you  to  forsake  your  church, 
to  abandon  a  well-founded  creed,  or  to  leave  a  political 
party;  but  it  does  ask  its  members  to  be  temperate,  studi- 
ous, virtuous,  independent,  just  and  progressive,  to  strike 
a  blow  at  anything  that  is  wrong,  and  commend  anybody 
or  anything  that  is  right. 

Some  of  the  Eastern  States  have  a  "  Grange  Opening 
Song  Card."  Seems  to  me  a  good  idea.  Then  every 
Grange  in  the  State  would  soon  have  an  opening  song  with 
which  every  member  of  the  Order  is  familiar.  And  oh, 
how  nice  it  is  if  every  member  will  but  join  in  singing  the 
opening  and  closing  odes  !  The  more  familiar  the  tune, 
the  more  touching  the  song  !  There  is  something  touch- 
ingly  penetrating  about  the  old  tunes.  Who  does  not  like 
*' Auld  Lang  Syne?" 

The  Michigan  State  Grange,  at  its  December  session, 
ordered  the  "  Silver  Wedding  Proclamation  "  of  the  Na- 
tional Grange  "printed  in  pamphlet  form  for  free  distribu- 
tion among  farmers  and  neighbors  that  they  may  learn 
what  the  Grange  has  accomplished  for  the  farmers." 

If  your  Grange  meetings  seem  a  trifle  stupid  or  slow,  or 
there  is  apparently  nothing  to  do,  just  remember  you  are  a 
member  !  Ask  yourself  whose  is  the  fault.  What  have  I 
done  to  make  business  for  the  Grange  ?  Then  remember 
there  is  always  work  for  willing  hands,  and  if  there  is  noth- 
ing on  the  program,  that  perhaps  it  is  your  fault  and  you 
ought  to  put  yourself  down  for  some  work.  Try  to  make  a 
short  talk,  one  of  these  times,  when  there  is  nothing  doing 
under  Good  of  the  Order. 

Now  that  Grange  speakers  are  to  visit  your  Grange,  try 
to  have  a  class  of  candidates.  One  Grange  has  set  out  to 
have  a  class  of  20  members,  and  they  will  succeed,  for  that 
Grange  is  a  working  body.  The  members  know  that  to 
get  results,  work  must  be  done;  and  they  work  in  unity  and 
with  a  will. 

Congress  has  been  in  session  three  months.  What  has 
been  done .''  Well,  every  member  has  drawn  his  salary; 
that  is  one  thing  that  has  been  done.  Now  you  please  tell 
something  that  has  been  done  by  Congress  at  this  session. 

Fraternal  Visit  to  Oregon. 

By  request  of  the  Master  of  the  National  Grange,  and 
repeated  invitations  from  Master  Hayes  of  Oregon  State 
Grange,  E.  W.  Davis,  Overseer  of  the  N.  G.  and  W.  M.  of 
Cal.  S.  G.,  intends  to  visit  (with  Mrs.  Davis,  we  hope)  the 
annual  session  of  Oregon  S.  G.,  at  Albany  on  Tuesday, 
May  24th.  For  the  four  last  sessions  we  have  been  prom- 
ised (more  or  less  positively)  by  a  score  or  more  of  good 
Patrons  in  California,  that  they  would  attend  the  approach- 
ing session  of  Oregon  State  Grange,  but  the  700  miles  dis- 
tance over  mountain  barriers,  at  the  cost  of  $50  per  round 
trip  including  sleeping-car  fare,  has,  with  other  drawbacks, 
prevented  the  appearance  of  over  a  half-dozen  Californians 
at  any  session  during  the  four  years. 

Now,  California  Patrons,  please  do  your  best  to  make  up 
for  the  good,  but  broken,  resolutions  made  to  visit  our 
northern  neighbors,  and  accompany  your  Worthy  Master  on 
his  fraternal  pilgrimage,  and  our  word  for  it  you  will  not 
regret  it.  The  Patrons  of  Albany  are  making  due  prepara- 
tion, we  learn  from  Mr.  Train,  to  provide  excellent  enter- 
tainment for  the  coming  session.  No  people  on  earth  can 
be  more  cordial  in  their  fraternal  greetings  than  the  P.  of 

H.  of  Oregon  and  their  neighbors  of  Washington.  A.  T.  D. 

Prom  Washington. 

Ella  Wheelock  writes  from  Vancouver,  Feb.  24th,  say- 
ing: "The  Rural  Press  makes  its  weekly  rounds  filled 
with  many  good  things,  but  no  department  for  Oregon  or 
Washington.  What  ever  is  the  matter  ;  by  our  silence 
does  the  world  think  we  are  sleeping  ?  I  do  not  know 
how  it  is  in  Oregon,  but  in  Washington  the  Order  is  as 
wide-awake  as  ever,  and  working  for  the  good  of  the 
farmer  and  all  mankind.  Fruit  Valley  Grange  elected 
at  our  last  meeting  14  candidates  to  become  members  of 
our  Order,  also  received  applications  for  'several  more." 

I.  Diedtrich  is  W.  M.  and  Miss.  Wheelock  Sec.  of  Fruit 
Valley  Grange. 

F:dkn  Grange  will  soon  announce  a  special  meeting 
and  Harvest  Feast. 


Monterey  to  Santa  Barbara  County. 

J.  V.  Webster, p.  M.,  writes  that  he  will  accompany  W. 
L.  Overhiser,  P.  M.,  in  his  special  Grange  meeting  lectur- 
ing tour  from  San  Miguel  to  Arroyo  Grande,  and  Hon. 
Geo.  Steele  will  be  with  W.  L.  O.  at  Salinas  and  so  south 
according  to  the  following  appointments: 

Salinas,  Tuesday,  March  22d;  San  Antonio  Grange  at 
Jolon,  Thursday,  24th;  San  Lucas,  Friday,  25th;  Bradley, 
Saturday,  26th;  San  Miguel,  Monday,  28th;  Paso  Robles, 
Wednesday,  30th;  Creston,  Saturday,  April  2d;  Arroyo 
Grande,  Monday,  4th;  Cambria,  Wednesday,  6th;  Carpen- 
teria,  Saturday,  9th. 

KiBBESiLAH  Grange  will  consider  the  matter  of  the 
Patron's  Relief  Association  at  the  next  meeting,  March  5th. 
Wm.  Taylor,  Sec'y,  writes  that  some  members  think  per- 
sons over  60  years  of  age  should  be  admitted  to  its  pro- 
tecting fold.  The  limit  of  age  for  joining  at  60  gives  ten 
years  more  than  most  other  safe  associations  on  the  plan 
adopted.  On  full  consideration,  we  think  all  will  admit  it 
is  best  to  keep  within  safe  bounds  and  in  our  Grange  busi- 
ness affairs  not  try  to  travel  oh  what  others  have  found  to 
be  unsafe  ground.  The  organization  is  such  that  no  one 
can  lose  much  by  joining  it.  They  never  pay  but  $1  for 
insurance  in  advance  after  the  membership  fee  is  paid. 
They  can  stop  at  any  time,  and  there  can  be  no  claims 
made. 


From  Pescadero. — A  class  of  ten  (five  males  and  five 
females)  were  initiated  in  Pescadero  Grange  on  the  5th  of 
March,  1892,  and  two  applications  for  membership  (one 
male  and  one  female)  were  received.  The  usual  harvest 
feast  and  social  enjoyment  followed  the  labors  of  the  day. 
The  communications  from  S.  G.  Ex.  Com.  were  received, 
and  a  committee  appointed  to  carry  out  instructions.  Pes- 
cadero Grange  is  certainly  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

I.  C.  Steele. 


Sonoma  County  Pomona  Grange. — The  next  regular 
meeting  occurs  on  Wednesday,  April  2olh,  at  10  o'clock 
a.  m.  in  Two  Rock  Grange  Hall.  The  fifth  degree  will  be 
conferred  on  a  large  class.  At  the  January  meeting,  Dil- 
lon's Beach  was  chosen  as  the  place  of  meeting  for  the 
next  "  Children's  Day  "  and  Two  Rock  Grange  requested 
to  take  charge  of  preparations  therefor.  A  resolution  op- 
posing any  appropriation  being  made  by  the  Supervisors 
of  Sonoma  Co.  for  the  Columbian  Exposition  was  adopted. 

Change  in  Dates. — To  give  longer  notice  in  advance 
(or  other  cause),  the  special  meetings  to  be  addressed  by 
E.  W.  Davis,  W.  M.,  and  S.  T.  Coulter  and  Wm.  John- 
ston, Past  Masters,  have  been  changed  since  the  announce- 
ment was  first  made  in  the  Rural  Press  to  the  following 
dates  in  March:  Roseville  Grange,  Monday,  14th;  South 
Sutter,  15th;  Wheatland,  i6th;  Yuba  City,  17th;  North 
Butte,  i8th;  Gridley,  19th. 

California  Grange. — Ed.  F.  Mugler,  W.  M.,  wri'es 
from  Athlone,  March  5th,  saying:  "  We  expect  a  large 
class  about  the  last  of  April,  at  which  time  we  hope  and 
expect  J.  D.  Huffman,  W.  L.,  to  be  with  us.  A  Grange 
picnic  is  contemplated  for  the  same  day."  All  Patrons  of 
California  and  neighboring  Granges  should  bear  the  above 
in  mind,  and  use  their  best  efforts  to  have  successful 
meetings. 

The  Master's  Desk  and  some  other  Grange  matter 
was  left  over  last  week  on  account  of  closing  our  forms 
two  days  earlier  than  usual. 


Current  Alliance  Chat. 

Homer  (La..)  JF'armer :  Sentiment  encourages  crime.  It 
sheds  tears  for  sin  and  makes  it  seem  lovely. 

Dallas  (Tex.)  News ;  Take  out  of  politics  the  greed  for 
office,  and  both  the  old  parties  will  die  in  a  week. 

Omaha  (Tex.)  Siftings  :  The  most  expensive  luxury  in 
life  is  getting  mad  and  using  physical  capital  that  can  never 
be  replaced. 

Wytheville  (Va.)  Alliance  News  :  It  is  a  fact  that  na- 
tional banks  make  172  per  cent  on  their  investments,  while 
the  farmer — oh,  pshaw. 

Kosse  (Tex.)  Cyclone :  Postmasters  ought  to  be  elected 
by  the  direct  vote  of  the  people  in  the  territory  in  which  the 
postoffice  is  located. 

San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Stockman  and  Farmer :  Under  our 
present  system  of  railway  management,  discrimination  is 
made  in  favor  of  those  who  need  it  least. 

Wytheville  (Va.)  Alliance  News :  The  financial  ""ques- 
tion  is  the  absorbine;  one  of  the  hour.  The  fate  of  the  re- 
public depends  upon  its  proper  and  speedy  solution. 

Chicago  (111.)  Express  :  It  is  a  fact  that  about  all  the 
prosperity  in  this  country  of  ours  is  enjoyed  by  those  who 
do  nothing  but  scheme  and  scheme  to  rob  labor. 

Grand  View  (Tex.)  Sentinel:  While  you  are  interview- 
ing the  leading  men  of  our  Government,  why  don't  you 
ask  them  the  reason  there  are  so  many  millionaires  and 
tramps  ? 

Kosse  (Tex.)  Cyclone :  Senators  should  be  elected  by  a 
popular  vote  of  the  people,  for  oftentimes  their  election  by 
the  legislature  fails  to  reflect  the  wishes  of  the  people. 

Texas  Farm  and  Ranch :  There  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
naturally  sensible  man  remaining  in  office  until  it  makes  a 
fool  of  him.  You  would  not  have  to  search  the  skies  with 
a  telescope  to  find  an  example. 

Patterson  (N.  J.)  Labor  Standard :  John  Jacob  Astor's 
baby  boy  will  inherit  more  than  $150,000,000  and  yet 
his  father  did  not  earn  $1000  of  it.  How  is  it  ?  Who  did 
earn  it  ?  How  does  so  much  of  the  people's  money  come 
to  be  in  the  possession  of  one  man? 


Not  Against  Business  Interests. — The  Cincinnati 
People's  Aid  and  Alliance  Review  says:  Business  men 
should  stop  long  enough  to  study  the  demands  of  the  farm- 
ers, before  they  decide  that  the  farmers  are  working  against 
their  interests.  What  benefits  the  farmer  benefits  the  busi- 
ness man.  When  the  farmer  prospers  the  business  man  will 
share  his  prosperity.  Reduce  the  farmer  to  a  mere  living 
and  who  would  expect  him  to  buy  luxuries?  The  demands 
of  the  farmer  are  as  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  mer- 
chant as  they  are  to  the  farmer.  If  any  merchant  will  stop 
and  think,  he  will  find  that  the  15,000  failures  of  the  year 
will  teach  him  that  bankruptcy  is  coming  closer  home  every 
year,  and  that  he  has  no  time  to  lose,  but  should  join  the 
farmers  in  forcing  their  demands  to  adoption.  We  hope 
our  readers  will  join  with  us  in  promulgating  this  great 
project  of  "  unity  "  between  the  farmer,  the  merchant,  and 
business  men  in  general.  When  fully  consummated  it  will 
be  a  grand  thing.    Why  not  ? 

Members  of  the  F.  A.  &  I.  U.  formed  more  than  a 
sprinkling  of  the  attendance  at  the  Alameda  County  Peo- 
ple's Party  Convention  at  Niles,  published  in  this  issue. 


Political  Mention. 

Political  annoimceraents  published  under  this  head  at  the  rate  of  26  cents  per 
liue  of  agate  apace  ] 

Alameda  People's  Party  Organization. 

Pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  Chairman,  E.  M.  Wardall, 
through,  H.  B.  Valpey,  member  for  Alameda  county  of  the 
State  Central  Committee  of  the  People's  Party,  a  mass  con- 
vention was  held  in  the  town  hall  at  Niles  Saturday,  March 
5th.  There  was  a  comparatively  fair  attendance.  H.  B. 
Valpey,  of  Warm  Springs,  was  chosen  President  and  H. 
W.  Finson  of  Oakland,  Secretary. 

Professor  Henri  Fairweather  and  wife  enlivened  the  oc- 
casion with  patriotic  songs  and  music.  Mrs.  C.  P.  Stetson 
of  Oakland  read  an  admirable  poem  and  made  able  re- 
marks during  the  session.  James  Ashbury  Johnson,  dele- 
gate to  the  recent  St.  Louis  Industrial  Convention,  gave  an 
interesting  account  of  the  doings  of  that  remarkable  as- 
semblage, which  embraced  leading  minds  of  the  progress- 
ive farmers'  organization  Knights  of  Labor,  woman's 
suffrage  and  temperance  national  organizations.  His  re- 
port showed  that  it  was  a  very  inspiring  gathering,  whose 
work  culminated  well  for  the  encouragement,  future  prog- 
ress and  final  success  of  the  People's  party. 

A  noonday  basket  lunch  was  spread  by  the  ladies,  with 
abundance  of  good  things,  of  which  some  fifty  enthusiastic 
supporters  of  the  cause  partook.  Toasts  and  minute 
speeches  were  indulged  in,  which  made  this  a  specially 
happy  feature  of  the  day  to  all  fortunately  present. 

The  proceedings  of  the  convention  were  harmonious 
throus;hout.  The  following  committees  faithfully  performed 
their  duties:  Enrolling  Committee — A.  R.  Downing,  of 
Pleasanton;  M.  L.  Gray,  of  North  Temescal;  J.  W.  Cray- 
croft,  of  Warm  Springs.  Order  of  Business — A.  T.  Dewey, 
A.  R.  Dunning,  Mrs.  K.  S.  Nevins,  of  Oakland.  Ways 
and  Means — A.  R.  Downing,  N.  A.  Walker  of  Oakland, 
M.  L.  Gray.  Resolutions — A.  T.  Dewey,  E.  Kelsey,  of 
Oakland;  A.  F.  Childs,  East  Oakland;  C.  C.  Chase,  of 
Irvington;  Nominations — M.  L.  Gray,  A.  R.  Downing, 
N.  A.  Walker.    State  Platform  of  party  adopted. 

Letters  regretting  absence  were  read  from  A.  Cleveland 
of  Alameda;  Daniel  Inman,  of  Livermore;  and  Liberty 
Perham,  of  Haywards. 

Stirring  speeches  or  brief  remarks  were  made  by  Dr. 
Childs,  Messrs.  J.  B.  Rigdon,  Walker,  Kelsey,  Dr.  Ren- 
ken,  Dewey,  Valpey,  Finson,  Gray,  Craycroft,  A.  Huff,  W. 
H.  Buckley,  E.  J.  Cole,  James  F.  Ford,  Chittendon,  Shaw 
and  Mrs.  K.  S.  Nevins,  Mrs.  S.  G.  Smythe,  Mrs.  R.  A. 
Loomis  and  others.  Though  meeting  for  the  first  time  the 
meeting  soon  assumed  the  spirit  of  a  pleasant  gathering  of 
old  friends,  earnest  in  the  faithful  performance  oJ  duty. 

Several  proposed  amendments  to  the  State  and  national 
platforms  were  received  and  by  vote  recommended  to  the 
favorable  consideration  of  the  next  State  convention  of  the 
People's  party,  viz  : 

To  substitute  the  "  Finance  and  Commerce  bill"  for  the 
Sub-Treasury  plan;  to  add  to  the  seetion  in  favor  of  Gov- 
ernment ownership  of  railroads,  telegraphs,  etc.,  a  provis- 
ion for  a  special  department,  the  managers  of  which  shall 
be  elected  by  popular  vote;  to  change  the  (Australian)  bal- 
lot law  so  that  important  questions  can  be  submitted  and 
printed  on  the  ballots  under  the  same  requirements  as  for 
placing  the  names  of  candidates  thereon. 

Complimentary  resolutions  were  passed  to  the  officers  of 
the  convention  and  speakers  Johnson,  Stetson,  Rigdon  and 
Nevins,  and  to  Prof  and  Madame  Fairweather  and  the 
ladies'  piano  committee  of  Niles. 

After  adjournment  of  the  convention,  the  County  Central 
Committee  elected,  organized  temporarily  by  the  election 
of  H.  B.  Valpey,  chairman,  and  A.  T.  Dewey,  secretary. 
It  was  voted  to  meet  for  permanent  organization  and  trans- 
action of  business  at  Liberty  hall,  No.  1065  Broadway, 
Oakland,  at  i  p.  m.,  Thursday,  March  17,  and  to  hold  a  re- 
ception meeting  at  the  same  place  in  the  evening  to  repre- 
sentatives from  the  St.  Louis  National  Industrial  Conven- 
tion and  members  of  the  State  Central  Committee;  also,  a 
mass  meeting  to  be  called  at  Haywards,  at  10  A.  M.,  on 
Friday,  March  25.  At  these  meetings,  all  interested  in  the 
People's  Party  cause  are  invited  to  be  present.  Able 
speakers  and  excellent  music  will  be  provided. 

The  County  Central  Committee,  to  consist  of  17  mem- 
bers, was  appointed  with  power  to  fill  vacancies,  and  now 
stands  as  follows: 

Oakland— C.S.Lane,  E. Kelsey,  N.  A.  Walker,  Mrs.  O.  M. 
Sanford.  Oakland  Township — M.  L.  Gray  of  N.  Temes- 
cal, J.  F.  Ford.  Alameda  City — A.  Cleveland.  Brooklyn 
Township— A.  F.  Childs,  H.  Sedgwick  of  E.  Oakland. 
Eden  Township — Liberty  Perham  of  Haywards.  Wash* 
ington  Township — H.  R.  Shaw,  J.  W.  Craycroft  of  Warm 
Springs.  Murray  Township — A.  R.  Downing  of  Pleasan- 
ton, Daniel  Inman  of  Livermore.  At  Large — A.  T. 
Dewey,  Oakland,  and  H.  P.  Valpey,  Warm  Springs. 
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CALIFORNIA. 
Alameda. 

The  Wabiabe  on  Scales. — Niles  cor.  San  Prancisco  Call:  For 
the  past  four  years  there  has  been  a  most  systematic  spraying 
of  all  orchards  hereabouts,  and  without  doubt  the  several  scale 
enemies  have  been  destroyed  at  the  same  time,  thus  it  has 
hardly  been  possible  to  judge  of  the  extent  of  their  usefulness. 
DiflFerent  bugs,  in  fact  half  a  dozen  different  varieties  of  scale- 
eaters,  three  or  four  of  them  said  to  be  the  true  Australian  lady 
birds,  have  been  brought  into  the  valley  from  time  to  time, 
and  fully  as  many  more  insects  that  have  evidently  made  their 
appearance  in  the  course  of  nature,  have  been  busy  the  past 
two  seasons  in  the  unequal  warfare.  But  what  real  good  they 
have  done  it  would  be  impossible  to  tell.  It  is,  however,  true 
that,  taken  generally,  the  trees  are  much  freer  from  smut,  that 
the  first  hatching  of  scale  were  not  nearly  so  numerous  this 
season,  and  the  second  hatching  has  been  even  less. 

Butte. 

Obange  Plaktinq  Notes.— Oroville  Register:  E.  A.  Mount, 
who  has  had  charge  of  the  Villa  Verona  orange  grove  for  the 
past  four  years,  says  that  orange-growing  here  is  yet  in  its  in- 
fancy, and  that  he  expects  to  see  thousands  of  acres  planted 
within  the  next  few  years.  He  says:  "  Men  make  a  mistake 
by  planting  trees  on  unsuitable  ground.  They  must  learn  to 
avoid  cement  beneath  the  surface  or  else  blast  it  or  put  in  a 
drain  so  that  the  water  will  not  stand  about  the  roots.  I  put 
a  few  trees  on  this  land  and  the  strong  lower  roots  died  and 
the  tree  had  to  live  on  a  few  surface  roots.  When  I  removed 
these  trees  and  set  them  in  good  soil  they  at  once  made  a  vig- 
orous and  active  growth.  The  V.  V.  Co.,  sent  me  last  year  a 
lot  of  Mexican  fertilizer  which  I  put  on  the  trees  at  the  rate  of 
about  three  pounds  per  tree.  It  acted  well  and  helped  the 
trees  wonderfully,  but  it  does  not  make  the  soil  mellow  like 
common  manure.  The  best  orange  in  my  estimation  is  the 
seedling  for  profit.  After  this  I  would  place  the  Parson  Brown, 
then  the  Mediterranean  Sweets  and  then  the  Navels.  The 
Browns  and  Sweets  are  heavy  bearers  and  hang  well  upon  the 
trees,  while  they  are  fine  looking  oranges  and  keep  well.  It  is 
just  four  years  since  work  at  Ville  Veron  a  began  and  next 
winter  we  ought  to  have  considerable  fruit. 

A  Splendid  Odtlook. — Biggs  Argus:  A  drive  westward  from 
Biggs,  eight  miles  to  Butte  creek  through  the  adobe  section, 
than  which  no  finer  body  of  wheat  land  can  be  found  in  the 
world,  shows  as  fine  a  crop  of  growing  wheat  as  Butte  county, 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  has  ever  produced.  The  adobe  farm- 
ers have  made  good  use  of  their  time  this  year  and  very  little 
land  has  escaped  their  foot  tread. 

Manuring  Okanqe  Tbees. — Register:  Joe  Gardella,  who  has 
had  much  experience  in  rearing  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees,  tells  us 
that  a  friend  applied  too  great  quantities  of  ashes  to  two  of  his 
orange  trees  and  nearly  killed  them.  "  At  one  time  I  put  a 
large  quantity  of  potato  parings,  cabbage  stalks  and  other 
refuse  vegetable  matter  in  a  hole  near  an  orange  tree,  thinking 
the  same  would  prove  valuable  manure.  After  a  time  I  saw 
that  the  tree  looked  sickly,  and  I  dug  around  it  to  ascertain 
the  cause.  I  noticed  that  where  I  had  placed  the  vegetable 
refuse  the  roots  of  the  tree  were  dead.  I  at  once  dug  all  the 
stuff  away  from  the  roots  and  put  some  old  iron,  leather  and 
good  manure  about  the  roots,  and  in  a  short  time  the  tree 
looked  as  bright  and  healthy  as  any  of  my  others." 

Profit  in  Hens.— Oroville  Register:  Joel  Garst  figures  out 
that  his  30  hens  have  laid  3600  eggs  in  a  little  over  four  months. 
He  sold  these  eggs  for  30  cents  a  dozen  or  $36,  which  gives  $1.20 
each  for  his  hens,  or  more  than  double  the  value  of  each  fowl. 

How  AND  Where  to  Plant  Olives.— Oroville  Register:  Su- 
perior Judge  Gray  says:  "  I  have  planted  one  hundred  acres  of 
olives  tor  myself,  and  have  set  out  trees  all  the  way  from  four 
inches  high  and  six  or  eight  months  old  to  trees  from  three  to 
five  leet  high  and  three  years  old.  The  blunders  which  I  have 
made  have  cost  me  many  thousand  dollars.  Were  I  to  set  out 
another  olive  grove,  I  would  not  select  a  tree  less  than  three 
years  old  nor  less  than  three  feet  high,  and  I  would  endeavor  to 
get  the  tree  as  near  as  possible  to  the  landintended  to  be  plant- 
ed. By  planting  young  and  very  small  trees,  one  loses  two  or 
three  years'  time  and  not  over  50  per  cent  of  them  can  be  saved. 
Planting  box  cuttings  is  sheer  foolishness.  I  would  select  only 
good,  strong,  healthy  trees  taken  from.nurseries  where  but  little 
water  had  been  used.  I  would  recommend  the  low  foothills 
of  Butte  county,  where  the  soil  is  of  a  red,  gravelly  character. 
If  the  ground  had  previously  been  covered  with  small  trees 
and  brush,  so  much  the  better.  Clean  off  the  ground  well, 
plow  and  harrow  till  the  soil  is  thoroughly  mellow,  and  then 

lant  your  trees  22  feet  apart,  and  without  irrigation,  you  will 

e  surprised  after  the  first  two  years  at  the  rapidity  with  which 
they  will  grow.  The  ground  must  be  well  cultivated  each 
spring,  the  trees  staked  up  and  all  the  little  twigs  taken  off.  If 
you  plant  three-year-old  trees,  you  will  get  a  small  crop  the 
third  year  after  planting,  and  the  fourth  year  you  will  get 
nearly  enough  returns  to  pay  for  taking  care  of  them.  After 
that,  you  and  your  children's  children  may  safely  look  for  nay- 
ing  returns  each  year." 

Humboldt. 

Reclaiming  Marsh  Land.— Areata  Unimi:  Thos.  Bair  is  the 
owner  of  a  half  section  of  land  about  two  miles  west  of  Areata, 
of  which  200  acres  is  marsh.  A  contract  has  been  let  to  build 
over  500  rods  of  dike,  which  will  reclaim  pretty  much  all  the 
marsh  land,  and  convert  the  entire  320  acres  into  one  farm,  all 
of  which  can  be  cultivated.  The  dike,  as  it  is  being  built,  is  ten 
feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  five  feet  at  the  top,  with  an  average 
height  of  five  feet,  both  sides  being  laid  with  cuts  of  marsh 
sod,  which  will  grow  as  in  its  natural  state,  and  make  the  dike 
impervious  to  the  seepage  or  perforation  by  rodents.  Another 
enterprise  of  the  same  kind  is  in  course  of  preparation  at  this 
end  of  the  bay,  which  will  have  a  dike  of  the  same  dimensions, 
of  which  more  will  be  said  later.  The  Areata  bottom  creamery 
IS  being  built  near  where  Mr.  Bair  is  reclaiming  his  marsh  land. 
No  belter  clover  land  lies  out  doors  than  this  marsh  land  when 
once  redeemed  from  the  effects  of  salt  water,  and  as  all  our 
farmers  are  beginning  to  see  that  they  have  been  working  on 
an  up  grade  by  not  putting  their  land  in  clover  years  ago,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  one  creamery  will  not  meet  the  de- 
mands of  our  farmers  in  one  or  two  years  from  now.  Reclaim- 
mg  our  fine  tillable  land  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction  and 
one  that  will  add  much  to  the  wealth  of  this  end  of  the  bay. 

Lake. 

Crops.— Lower  Lake  Bulletin:  Crops  of  all  kinds  in  this 
Vidnity  are  in  a  most  flourishing  state.  They  could  not  be 
otherwise  under  the  life-giving  and  exhilarating  conditions 
that  have  attended  their  growth  the  past  three  or  four  weeks. 
The  acreage  for  cereals  is  much  larger  than  common,  a  large 
area  of  new  and  hitherto  unbroken  lands  being  put  to  suQh 
growth  this  year.  Much  orchard  planting  has  also  been  done 
this  sea.son,  and  the  increa.se  of  that  industry  is  something  that 
cannot  fail  to  attract  business  toward  our  isolated  county  and 
invite  other  improvements  of  a  similar  character. 

Los  Aneeles. 

SoooHwroL  Hatching.— Covina  Argut:  Mrs.  W.  P.  Watts  has 
been  very  succemfnl  with  chickens  this  winter.   She  has  just 


turned  out  200  downy  little  fellows,  the  result  of  one  hatching, 
and  has  another  lot  ready  to  come  out  this  week. 

Orange  Crop. — L.  A.  Times:  It  is  estimated  that  the  output 
from  Riverside  this  season  will  amount  to  600  cars,  and  that 
the  total  shipments  to  the  East  from  Southern  California  will 
be  about  1800  cars. 

Monterey. 

Crop  Prospects  at  Paraiso  Springs. — Cor.  Salinas  City  Demo- 
crat: Farming  operations  are  suspended  and  the  prospects 
were  never  known  to  be  better.  Nearly  an  inch  of  rain  fell 
during  the  recent  storm.  It  is  said  the  grain  this  year  will  be 
free  from  wild  oats  and  foul  stuff,  and  a  large  crop  is  measur- 
ably assured,  with  timely  rains  later  on. 

Mendocino. 

To  the  Editor: — Seeding  is  finished  and  grain  is  looking 
finely.  Feed  on  the  ranges  is  abundant,  and  have  never 
known  better  prospect  for  a  big  wool  and  lamb  crop  than  at 
present.  Loss  of  stock  during  winter  has  been  smaller  than 
usual.  Kawles  Bros.,  with  their  pack  of  trained  dogs,  are 
doing  good  work,  having  killed  11  bears,  10  panthers,  and 
many  smaller  varmints  during  the  past  fall  and  winter.  Tree- 
planting  is  progressing,  and  although  prices  for  fruit  the  past 
season  have  been  low,  yet  all  feel  confident  of  success,  as  we 
have  raised  as  fine  apples,  pears  and  prunes  in  Mendocino  Co. 
as  in  any  part  of  the  State.  Weather  warm  and  pleasant. 
Almonds  and  apricots  in  bloom. — L.  Hoag,  Booneville. 
Napa. 

The  First  Carload  of  Dried  Fruit  Shipped  East. — Napa 
Register:  A.  L.  Bryan,  finding  himself  the  possessor  of  some 
12,000  pounds  of  dried  fruit  the  other  day,  commenced  a  can- 
vass among  other  orchardists  and  advised  those  having  fruit 
on  hand  to  join  him  in  a  shipment  to  St.  Louis.  In  this  way 
a  car  was  loaded,  and  Wednesday  it  wa^  started  by  the  Central 
route  eastward.  The  shippers  are  A.  L.  Bryan,  E.  A.  Bernard, 
P.  J.  Siepel,  J.  A.  McClelland  and  Dr.  M.  B.  Pond.  The  con- 
signees are  J.  W.  Teasdale  &  Co.;  shipment,  22,000  pounds. 
Peaches  and  prunes  are  the  principal  varieties  of  dried  fruit 
forwarded.  For  them  the  ruling  prices  in  Chicago  run  from  8i 
to  9i  cents.  The  freight  rate  from  here  in  carload  lots  is  $1.40 
per  hundred. 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

Black  Scale. — San  Luis  Obispo  Tribune:  Mr.  G.  Shinn, 
orchardist  of  Arroyo  Grande,  was  in  town  Monday,  and  in  the 
course  of  his  remarks  asserted  that  he  had  demonstrated  to  his 
entire  satisfaction  that  the  black  apricot  scale  "  could  be  ut- 
terly conquered  and  wiped  out  of  existence  in  any  orchard  by  a 
wash  which  he  had  adopted, «vhich  is  prepared  as  follows:  Take 
20  pounds  of  resin,  10  pounds  sal  soda  and  5  pounds  of  whale- 
oil  soap  and  boil  for  two  hours  in  20  gallons  of  water,  then  add 
30  more  gallons  water.  This,  he  has  found,  will  clean  the  trees 
perfectly,  without  injury  to  the  foliage  or  even  the  blossoms. 
Santa  Clara. 

The  Strawberry  Industry. — Cor.  S.  J.  Mercury:  For  the 
last  20  years  the  western  portion  of  this  county  has  been  the 
chief  reliance  of  the  San  Francisco  market  for  strawberries.  As 
early  as  1860  A.  L.  Gould  began  growing  this  delicious  fruit 
upon  the  property  now  owned  by  A.  Block.  At  that  period 
the  berries  readily  retailed  at  from  50  cents  to  $1.50  per  pound. 
J.  P.  Pierce,  W.  W.  Montague  and  Corey  Peoples  also  com- 
menced strawberry  culture  at  an  early  date.  Other  persons  be- 
gan to  take  an  interest  in  this  pursuit,  and  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  Chinese  labor  the  profits  became  such  as  to  warrant  ex- 
tensive berry-growing.  About  five  years  ago  this  industry  had 
reached  a  stage  when,  during  season,  an  average  of  1100  chests 
a  day  were  shipped  to  San  Francisco.  At  this  time  W.  O.Wat- 
son was  perhaps  the  largest  grower  in  the  county,  having  al- 
most 75  acres  in  small  fruits.  During  the  last  few  years  less 
land  has  been  devoted  to  this  industry.  There  are  several 
reasons  for  this.  The  extensive  growing  of  other  fruits  has  in  a 
great  measure  affected  the  demand  for  strawberries.  Land 
which  a  few  years  ago  raised  excellent  berries,  now  will  pro- 
duce indifferent  fruit.  The  condition  of  the  labor  market  is 
also  in  a  measure  responsible  for  this.  The  Chinese  are  becom- 
ing more  independent  and  unmanagable  each  year.  In  spite  of 
these  drawbacks,  however,  strawberry  culture  continues  to  be 
one  of  the  main  industries,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  north- 
west part  of  this  county  will  continue  to  furnish  the  choicest 
berries  in  the  market.  Growers  in  this  vicinity  report  the  pros- 
pects as  favorable  to  a  magnificent  crop  this  year. 

Santa  Cruz. 

Acreage  in  Sugar  Beets. — Watsonville  Rustler:  Contracts 
for  growing  sugar  beets  are  coming  in  daily  at  the  Western 
Beet  Sugar  Company's  factory  in  this  city.  At  the  present 
writing,  1600  acres  have  been  contracted  for  beets  in  this  valley 
at  a  straight  price  of  $5  per  ton,  delivered  at  the  factory,  and 
the  indications  are  that  the  acreage  will  be  increased  to  2000 
acres.  The  company  will  put  in  1200  acres  on  the  Moro  Cojo 
plantation,  and  an  additional  1000  acres  will  be  cultivated  in 
Salinas  valley.  The  prospects  for  an  excellent  beet  crop  were 
never  brighter,  and  the  factory  will  handle  more  beets  this 
year  than  ever  before. 

Sonoma. 

,  The  Next  Poultry 'Show.— Petaluma  Courier:  The  Sonoma 
County  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Association  are  starting  in  early 
to  make  their  next  exposition,  to  be  held  in  this  city  in  Janu- 
ary of  next  year,  the  greatest  exhibit  of  the  kind  ever  held  in 
the  world.  Geo.  P.  McNear  has  given  a  purse  of  $100  gold  coin 
■  as  a  premium,  to  be  known  as  the  "  Geo.  P.  McNear  Special 
Premium."  Hale  Bros,  have  also  put  up  $100,  and  the  Petalu- 
ma Incubator  Co.  comes  to  the  front  with  a  like  amount.  It  is 
expected  that  from  $1200  to  $1500  will  be  offered  in  prizes. 

Bright  Outlook. — Healdsburg  Enterprise:  At  no  time  in  the 
history  of  this  town  has  there  been  more  solid  signs  of  pros- 
perity than  at  the  present  time.  There  have  been  planted  this 
season  over  700  acres  of  new  land  to  various  crops,  and  the 
work  of  clearing  land  is  going  on  in  all  directions.  At  least  200 
acres  of  vineyard  growing  on  bottom  lands  have  been  cleared 
of  the  vines,  and  the  land  planted  to  hay,  grain,  etc.  This 
means  that  1000  tons  of  grapes,  at  a  low  estimate,  will  be  taken 
out  of  the  market.  The  grape  business  looks  more  hopeful 
than  it  has  for  several  years,  and  if  the  prices  of  grapes  take  a 
raise,  the  result  would  be  marvelous  in  this  district.  The  out- 
look for  a  good  pear  in  the  fruit  business  is  reasonably  bright. 
Nearly  all  the  canned  goods  of  our  local  canneries  have  been 
sold,  and  but  little  dried  fruit  remains  in  the  market.  For  the 
past  two  years  our  farmers  have  made  money,  and  many  have 
not  only  paid  off  their  indebtedness,  but  now  have  nice  bank 
accounts.  From  now  on,  their  lot  will  be  easier,  and  they  will 
make  more  improvements. 

Large  Poultry  Raiser.— Petaluma  Courier:  C.  Nisson  of 
Two  Rock  has  a  mammoth  incubator  of  2680  eggs  capacity. 
He  expects  to  market  10,000  broilers  and  other  poultry  this 
year. 

Stanislaus. 

Change-Raising  at  Oakdale. — Leader:  A.  V.  Stuart  showed 
us  a  numbar  of  young  orange  trees,  the  branches  of  which 
showed  a  growth  of  more  than  two  inches,  reached  in  less  than 
a  week's  time.  Mr.  Stuart  is  now  more  thoroughly  convinced 
than  ever  that  the  f^itanislaus  valley  is  as  good  as  any  county 
for  orange-raising.  He  says  that  the  north  winds  are  the  only 
danger  that  need  be  feared  here.  Protect  them  from  these 
winds  and  they  will  prosper. 

Fink  Stallions. — Modesto  Herald:   During  the  last  year  or 


two  the  raising  of  fine  stock  has  been  given  much  more  atten- 
tion than  formerly  in  Stanislaus  county.  This  county  can  now 
boast  of  some  of  the  finest  bred  stallions  in  the  State,  includ- 
ing thoroughbreds,  trotters,  carriage  and  draft  horses. 

Sutter. 

Steam-Cooking  Outfit  for  Spbayino.— Yuba  City  Farmer: 
A  new  steam-cooking  outfit  for  prenaring  spraying  material, 
etc.,  has  been  erected  at  Rancho  Sutter  orchard,  and  is  a  very 
complete  arrangement  for  such  purposes.  A  12-hor8e  boiler  14 
feet  long  is  set  up  on  brickwork  with  good  furnace,  from  which 
the  steam  pipes  lead  to  two  tanks  of  300  gallons  capacity,  in 
which  the  spraying  material  is  mixed  and  heated  within  a  few 
minutes  by  the  steam  from  the  pipes.  Another  tank  contain- 
ing water  is  heated  in  the  same  way.  The  boiler  is  operated  at 
60  to  70  pounds  pressure.  Everything  is  convenient  and  re- 
quires but  little  labor  to  operate  the  same.  The  outfit  will  also 
be  used  during  the  prune-drying  season  for  dipping  and  other- 
wise preparing  the  fruit. 

Tulare. 

Historical  Tree-Planting.- Tulare  City  Citizen:  In  Frazier 
valley,  at  a  place  now  owned  by  Mrs.  L.  L.  Gill,  a  lady  by  the 
name  of  Mrs.  H.  M.  White  planted  the  seeds  of  a  very  fine  or- 
ange which  she  got  at  the  Fourth  of  July  celebration  in  1863,  at 
Camp  Babbit,  near  Visalia.  From  the  seeds  which  she  planted 
she  raised  a  tree,  which  is  known  all  over  the  county  and  over 
the  State  as  the  oldest  orange  tree  in  Frazier  valley,  and  one  of 
the  oldest  in  the  country.  It  stands  near  the  house  and  is  a 
very  beautiful  tree.  And  from  this  tree  has  expanded  an  orch- 
ard of  about  40  trees.  So  you  can  see  what,  with  a  little  care, 
the  planting  of  the  seeds  of  one  orange  comes  to,  in  a  few 
years.  Another  example  is  the  story  of  the  oldest  orange  tree 
in  Piano.  In  1863,  Miss  Gibbons  proposed  the  planting  of  the 
seeds  of  a  fine  orange  as  an  experiment  as  an  ornamental  tree, 
if  it  should  prove  too  frosty  for  the  fruit.  Accordingly,  a  place 
near  the  house  was  prepared  with  much  care,  and  the  seeds 
planted.  Mrs.  Gibbons  covered  the  young  plants  on  frosty 
nights  until  learning,  two  or  three  years  after  planting,  that 
orange  trees  were  successfully  raised  north  of  there,  the  trees 
were  left  uncovered  in  frost  as  well  as  in  sunshine.  In  eight 
years,  two  very  fine  well-flavored  oranges  were  produced,  the 
seeds  of  which  were  planted.  After  this,  Mr.  Gibbons  planted 
74  trees  for  the  purpose  of  raising  oranges.  He  also  planted  a 
number  of  lemon  and  lime  trees,  but  the  frost  was  too  hard  for 
them,  killing  trees  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter.  However, 
one  lemon  tree  20  feet  high  is  a  prolific  bearer.  'The  experiment 
of  sending  to  Los  Angeles  for  trees  had  been  tried  twice  with- 
out success,  the  frost  killing  them,  while  seedling  trees  raised 
there  were  uninjured.  In  1881  he  took  the  first  and  second 
premiums  at  the  Los  Angeles  Citrus  Fair,  in  March,  a  large 
number  being  on  exhibition.  The  oldest  tree  stands  in  front 
of  the  house  and  is  now  29  years  old.  It  has  been  bearing 
about  21  years  and  is  known  as  one  of  the  oldest  orange  trees 
in  Tulare  county.  Near  it  stands  an  acre  orchard  of  its  prolific 
and  profitable  descendants. 

Growing  Crops. — Hanford  Journal:  Samuel  Page  says  he 
never  saw  grain  and  alfalfa  crops  grow  as  fast  at  this  season  as 
they  are  growing  this  year.  He  sowed  a  piece  of  his  land  on 
Thursday,  and  by  the  following  Monday  the  young  alfalfa  was 
growing  nicely  and  evenly  all  over  the  tract.  He  says  his 
barley  crop,  recently  sown,  is  showing  the  same  marvelous 
growth. 

Ventura. 

Growing  Corn. — Cor.  Free  Press:  In  raising  corn,  my  plan  is 
first  to  begin  with  the  best.  If  the  ears  are  short,  take  the 
"  eight-rowed "  yellow  corn  (long-eared  kind)  and  mix  with 
the  sweet.  In  the  fall,  pick  out  some  of  the  longest  ears  of 
yellow  corn  having  kernels  of  the  sweet  on  them.  Pick  off 
these  and  plant  them  next  season,  and  you  will  find  that  the 
length  of  your  ear  is  much  improved.  The  above  'ule  always 
holds  good,  provided  you  have  selected  the  long-eared  kind  to 
start  with.  To  increase  the  number  of  rows  on  the  cob,  cross 
with  any  kind  of  corn  haviag  a  large  number  of  rows.  If  the 
corn  used  for  "  crossing "  is  later  than  the  sweet  corn,  then 
plant  it  a  week  or  two  before  you  do  the  sweet,  according  to 
the  difference  in  time  of  ripening,  putting  the  sweet  corn  in 
every  hill  afterward.  To  make  the  corn  earlier,  pick  off  the 
ears  as  soon,  or  just  before,  they  begin  to  "glaze."  and  strip  up 
the  husks  and  hang  in  the  shade.  A  handful  of  wood  ashes  in 
each  hill  is  of  great  benefit. 

Success  of  the  Starch  Works. — Ventura  Free  Press:  The 
Hueneme  Starch  Works  have  closed  down  for  the  season  after 
making  about  25  tons  of  fine  potato  starch.  The  company  still 
has  most  of  this  product  on  hand  yet,  although  several  orders 
have  come  in  for  10  to  20  barrel  lots,  the  price  being  about  4i 
cents  a  pound.  Next  year  a  portion  of  the  plant  will  have  to 
be  enlarged  in  order  to  handle  the  potatoes  with  a  profit.  The 
facilities  for  drying  aie  inadequate. 

Yolo. 

Crops  at  Clarksburg. — Woodland  Mail :  D.  G.  Webber  says 
the  people  of  Clarksburg  and  vicinity  now  feel  comparatively 
safe  against  the  ravages  of  the  Sacramento.  They  have  put  up 
by  their  own  exertions, '' and  no  thanks  to  nobody,"  a  levee 
that  will  withstand  31  feet  of  water  in  the  river.  Nearly  all 
the  land  that  was  drowned  out  last  year  has  been  replanted, 
most  of  it  to  alfalfa.  So  large  was  the  amount  sowed  that  the 
stock  of  seed  here  became  exhausted  and  much  of  it  was  or- 
dered from  .  Salt  Lake  City.  Mr.  Webber  reports  the  crops  to 
be  in  a  most  flourishing  condition. 

Yuba. 

Grain  Crop  Prospects  Never  Brighter. — Marysville  Appeal: 
The  prospects  for  a  plentiful  harvest  at  this  early  date  never 
looked  brighter  in  Yuba  and  Sutter  counties.  Grain-growing 
in  these  counties  has  been  advanced  to  a  most  prosperous  con- 
dition, and  from  the  soil  and  climate  no  other  but  a  profitable 
result  could  be  expected.  They  were  the  two  first  counties  to 
engage  in  grain-growing  in  the  higher  plains,  and  they  attained 
a  prominence  that  they  have  never  lost.  It  was  in  these  two 
counties  that  the  system  of  summer-fallowing  the  soil  for  grain 
was  first  employed.  From  all  parts  of  both  counties  come 
most  flattering  reports.  The  summer-fallowed  grain  is  in  the 
finest  condition,  the  cool  weather  having  caused  it  to  stool  and 
root  deeply.  A  large  yield  is  also  expected  from  the  winter- 
sown  grain.  In  a  few  weeks  nothing  will  be  seen  in  Yuba  and 
Sutter  counties  but  waving  fields  of  golden  grain,  and  orchards 
heavily  laden  with  fruit.  The  ranchers  have  not  much  diffi- 
culty in  sending  their  grain  to  the  market.  The  farmers  on  the 
western  border  of  Sutter  county  have  the  Sacramento  river 
with  its  line  of  steamers;  Yuba  county  and  eastern  Sutter  have 
the  Feather  river  and  the  railroad,  "the  new  Knight's  Land- 
ing extension  being  a  great  benefit  to  many  residents  of  that 
county. 

NEVADA. 

Arbor  Day. — Reno  Gazette:  Governor  R.  K.  Colcord  has 
issued  a  proclamation  setting  apart  Friday,  the  8th  day  of  April, 
now  current,  as  Arbor  Da}'.  The  Governor  reconimends  that 
it  be  observed  throughout  the  State  by  the  planting  of  trees, 
shrubs  and  vines,  in  the  promotion  of  forest  growth  and 
culture  and  in  the  adornment  of  public  and  private  grounds. 
He  suggests  that  the  schools  observe  the  day  by  suitable  and 
appropriate  exercises,  but  adds  that  nothing  in  his  proclama- 
tion shall  be  so  construed  as  to  make  the  day  a  legal  linlM  • 
so  far  as  courts  and  civil  contracts  are  concerned. 
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Women  in  1950. 

National  City,  San  Diego  Co. 
To  THE  Editor: — Having  been  invited  to  prepare  a  paper  to  be 
read  before  our  local  literary  society  on  what  I  believed  tbe  position 
of  women  would  be  in  Ihe  year  1950,  I  submitted  the  following,  which 
if  you  consider  of  suflftcient  interest,  you  may  give  it  to  your  readers: 

Flora  M.  Kimball. 

As  the  wheels  of  progress  never  run  backward,  and  we 
have  no  way  of  judging  the  future  but  by  the  past,  we  will 
cast  a  hasty  glance  at  the  dying  century,  note  the  position 
of  women  during  that  time,  take  a  hurried  look  at  their 
present,  and,  on  the  advancement  made,  base  our  opinions 
for  the  future. 

In  the  world's  dark  ages,  the  unwritten  law  of  human- 
kind was  '*  might  makes  right."  Woman  having  less 
physical  strength  than  man,  was  dominated  by  him,  the 
finer  elements  of  womanhood  playing  no  part  in  her  recog- 
nition, except  to  her  disadvantage.  As  spiritual  and 
mental  forces  came  to  be  recognized  as  an  essential  part  of 
the  human  being,  and  to  predominate  over  animal  and 
brute  force,  woman  began  to  rise  in  her  own  estimation  and 
that  of  the  most  refined  of  the  other  sex.  From  slaves, 
toys,  drudges,  harem,  home  and  society  ornaments,  she  has 
risen  to  be  the  leader  of  thought  and  counsellor  of  states- 
men. The  goal  for  which  her  nature  and  abilities  qualify 
her  is  by  no  means  reached,  neither  will  the  year  1950  find 
her  occupying  that  exalted  height.  It  will  require  ages  to 
perfect  nature's  wise  designs.  Nor  will  woman's  place  in 
the  distant  future  be  far  removed  from  man's.  He  will  be 
by  her  side,  advancing  as  she  advances,  and  the  saying  of 
John  Stuart  Mill  that  "  the  majority  of  the  male  sex  can- 
not tolerate  the  idea  of  living  with  an  equal"  will  beset 
down  to  the  discredit  of  that  distinguished  philosopher. 

With  no  voice  in  making  laws,  woman  has  never  been 
exempt  from  the  penalty  of  their  infringement.  An  ex- 
pression of  her  convictions,  if  contrary  to  the  party  in  po- 
litical power,  has  cost  her  her  liberty  or  life.  Less  than 
one  hundred  years  ago.  Madam  Roland,  for  daring  to  ex- 
press opinions  conflicting  with  the  popular  ones,  met  her 
death  at  the  guillotine,  with  the  now  famous  words  on  her 
lips,  "  Oh,  liberty  !  What  crimes  are  committed  in  thy 
name." 

For  several  years  after  1825,  Frances  Wright,  at  the  risk 
of  her  life,  which  was  often  imperiled,  maintained  advanced 
ideas  on  religion,  slavery  and  the  social  position  of  her 
sex — views  now  held  by  men  of  high  social  and  political 
rank. 

In  education,  as  well  as  politics,  the  lines  for  women  were 
carefully  drawn,  and  any  venturing  beyond  their  boundaries 
were  ostracized  and  looked  upon  as  dangerous  to  the  com- 
munity. 

In  1819,  Mrs.  Emma  Willard  established  a  school  in 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  it  being  the  first  girls'  school  in  which  the 
higher  mathematics  formed  part  of  the  course.  Because 
of  a  public  examination  of  a  girl  in  geometry  in  her  school 
in  1829,  a  storm  of  ridicule  arose  and  raged  with  great  fury. 
Mrs.  Willard  and  her  school  were  denounced  unsparingly. 
So  general  and  severe  were  the  criticisms  upon  Mrs.  Wil- 
lard for  allowing  such  an  impropriety  that  Gov.  Clinton,  in 
his  annual  message  to  the  State  legislature,  felt  called  up- 
on to  defend  the  injured  lady  and  her  school.  He  said: 
"  I  trust  you  will  not  be  deterred  by  commonplace  ridicule 
from  extending  your  munificence  to  this  meritorious  insti- 
tution." Woman's  rapid  advance  is  here  conspicuously  ap- 
parent. At  the  beginning  of  a  half  century,  the  Governor 
of  the  great  State  of  New  York  was  forced  to  use  his  ex- 
ecutive influence  to  allay  the  excitement  of  the  people  be- 
cause a  girl  had  publicly  passed  an  examination  in  geom- 
etry, and  at  its  close,  girls  in  all  the  colleges  of  the  world, 
where  admitted,  won  medals  and  honors  for  outdoing  in  the 
higher  mathematics  the  young  men  with  whom  they  com- 
peted. 

Women  as  professors  of  mathematics  in  colleges,  pro- 
fessors of  astronomy,  architecture  and  all  branches  requir- 
ing keen  mathematical  perceptions  and  skill,  are  no  longer 
a  novelty.  My  own  mother,  in  her  girlhood  desiring  to 
learn  arithmetic,  was  punished  lor  being  found  studying 


one,  surreptitiously  holding  the  book  under  her  desk.  Her 
granddaughters  may  with  impunity  attempt  anything  for 
which  their  attainments  have  fitted  them. 

In  the  practice  of  medicine,  women  in  the  distant  past 
were  carefully  ignored.  Prior  to  1848,  there  was  not  a 
regular  female  medical  practitioner  in  the  United  States. 
In  that  year,  Elizabeth  Blackwell  graduated  at  Geneva, 
N.  Y.,  having  been  denied  admission  to  a  college  in  Phila- 
delphia. The  Directors  of  the  College  of  Maternity  had 
her  application  under  advisement  ten  days  before  they 
.could  decide  as  to  the  propriety  of  admitting  her  to  that  in- 
stitution. 

In  reform  movements,  women  were  not  wanted  further 
than  their  influence  at  the  fireside  extended,  but  with  a  keen 
sense  of  justice  and  pity  for  the  black  slave,  they  were  early 
enlisted  in  his  behalf.  The  first  book  ever  written  de- 
nouncing the  practice  of  buying  and  selling  human  beings 
was  written  by  a  woman — Lydia  Maria  Child.  Others 
followed  in  her  wake,  but  were  denounced  in  the  pulpit, 
where  the  clergy  of  that  day  attempted  to  prove  by  bible 
arguments  that  negro  slavery  was  ordained  by  God  and 
that  women  had  no  right  to  speak  in  public.  Abby  Kelly, 
an  early  anti-slavery  advocate,  could  not  obtain  a  public 
building  in  which  to  speak,  more  on  account  of  her  sex 
than  the  principles  she  proclaimed,  and  was  fortunate  in 
being  able  to  secure  a  barn  or  to  remain  unmolested  in  the 
open  air.  Men  and  women  were  expelled  from  churches 
for  listening  to  her. 

In  1840,  an  anti-slavery  convention  was  held  in  London, 
and  Lucretia  Mott,  the  intelligent  Quaker  preacher,  was 
sent  as  a  delegate.  After  the  long  and  then  perilous 
journey  across  the  Atlantic,  armed  with  credentials,  she 
was  confronted  with  expressions  of  horror  at  the  indecency 
of  Americans  in  sending  her,  and  was  refused  admission  to 
the  convention.    The  occasion  was  a  memorable  one. 

The  clergy,  although  by  no  means  alone,  were  foremost 
in  denouncing  the  sacreligious  innovation.  Rev.  Henry 
Grew  of  Philadelphia  said:  "The  reception  of  women  as  a 
part  of  this  convention  would,  in  the  view  of  many,  be  not 
only  a  violation  of  the  customs  of  England,  but  of  the  or- 
dinance of  Almighty  God,"  and  Rev.  A.  Harvey  of  Glasgow 
remarked:  "  If  1  were  to  vote  in  favor  of  females  sitting  and 
deliberating  in  such  an  assembly  as  this,  I  should  be  acting 
in  opposition  to  the  plain  teachings  of  the  word  of  God." 
Rev.  Dr.  Morrison  pathetically  added:  "I  tremble  at  the 
thought  of  discussing  this  question  in  the  presence  of 
ladies."  After  a  whole  day  spent  in  bitter  discussion,  the 
vote  was  overwhelmingly  against  the  admission  of  women 
delegates.  Neither  were  they  allowed  to  sit  as  spectators. 
So,  the  refined,  delightful  Lucretia  Mott  was  fenced  oflf  be- 
hind a  railing  and  curtain  to  screen  her  from  the  gaze  of 
men. 

Previous  to  1848  a  married  woman  could  not  legally  hold 
property  separate  from  her  husband,  in  most  of  the  States 
at  least.  Judge  Fine,  fearing  that  his  own  estate  might  be 
squandered  by  a  profligate  son-in-law,  introduced  a  bill  into 
the  New  York  Legislature,  allowing  married  women  the 
right  to  hold  property.  After  a  long  and  severe  struggle, 
the  bill  became  a  law.  Previous  to  this,  in  1837,  Ernestine 
L.  Rose  sent  a  petition  to  the  New  York  Legislature,  ask- 
ing for  the  same  right.  She  could  obtain  but  five  names  to 
the  petition  and  no  attention  from  that  honorable  body. 

About  this  time,  when  women  began  to  feel  the  need  of 
organization  to  carry  on  works  of  morality  and  benevolence, 
the  Female  Moral  Reform  Society  of  Philadelphia  applied 
for  the  use  of  a  church  in  that  city  in  which  to  hold  a  meet- 
ing, and  were  refused  the  body  of  the  church,  but  permitted 
the  use  of  the  basement,  only  on  condition  that  no  woman 
should  be  allowed  to  speak  at  the  meeting.  Imagine  a 
woman's  society  of  to-day  with  only  gentlemen  speakers. 

Miss  Antoinette  L.  Brown,  who  for  many  years  has  had 
charge  of  a  church  as  its  pastor,  was  appointed  delegate  to 
the  World's  Temperance  Convention  in  Ohio,  but,  like  Lu- 
cretia Mott,  was  refused  a  seat  in  the  convention  on  ac- 
count of  her  sex. 

Less  than  40  years  ago,  the  same  Miss  Brown  was  ap- 
pointed delegate  to  the  World's  Temperance  Convention  in 
New  York,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  C.  M.  Severance,  now  of 
Los  Angeles,  and  was  not  only  refused  a  seat  in  the  con- 
vention, but  when  she  attempted  to  speak  was  hissed,  and 
from  all  parts  of  the  house  was  heard,  *'  She  shant  speak;" 
"  She  shant  be  heard."  Pious  men  were  excited  to  the* 
pitch  of  using  oaths,  and  her  friends  urged  her  to  leave  the 
hall,  fearing  personal  injury. 

Sixty  years  ago,  there  was  but  one  college  in  the  world 
open  to  women,  and  that  was  in  Brazil.  Oberlin  College, 
Ohio,  was  the  second,  and  was  founded  in  1834.  The 
heroism  of  girls,  who  at  that  time  braved  public  opinion 
and  overcame  obstacles  to  acquire  a  college  education,  is 
interesting  history,  showing  the  great  contrast  to  the  popu- 
lar methods  of  to-day.  Lucy  Stone,  editor  of  the  IVoman's 
Journal,  when  a  young  girl,  learned  from  her  father  that 
her  brother  was  to  be  sent  to  college,  and  begged  for  her- 
self the  privilege  of  going  to  Oberlin.  Her  father  was 
alarmed,  fearing  that  his  daughter  had  lost  her  mind.  But 
having  in  her  nature  the  stuff  that  martyrs  are  made  of,  she 
resolved  to  carry  out  her  wishes  by  her  own  efforts.  She 
picked  wild  berries  and  gathered  chestnuts,  and  sold  them 
to  buy  books.  She  taught  district  schools*for  very  small 
pay  until,  by  the  strictest  economy,  she  had  saved  money 
enough  to  make  her  college  venture.  Not  wishing  to  in- 
vest her  money  in  a  stateroom  when  crossing  the  lake  from 
Buffalo  to  Cleveland,  the  brave  girl  made  her  bed  on  a  pile 
of  grain  sacks,  among  horses  and  freight  of  all  kinds. 

At  the  college  she  did  housework  for  three  cents  an  hour, 
and  cooked  her  own  food,  her  board  costing  her  less  than 
50  cents  a  week.  At  the  end  of  four  years,  in  1847,  she 
graduated  with  honors,  and  in  all  that  time  she  had  but  one 
new  dress,  a  cheap  calico.  Look  at  our  young  ladies  to  day 
as  they  receive  the  coveted  parchment,  radiant  in  gradua- 
ting dresses,  expenses  paid  by  kind  and  proud  friends,  and 
see  if  but  one  conclusion  can  be  reached,  that  woman's  day 
has  dawned. 

In  Boston,  in  1852,  there  was  not  a  college  or  profes- 
sional school  above  the  public  high  school  where  girls  were 
admitted.    Dr.  Harriot  K.  Hunt  of  that  city,  after  practic- 


ing medicine  12  years,  was  refused  admission  to  the  lec- 
tures before  Harvard  Medical  College. 

Less  than  25  years  ago,  Mrs.  Lucinda  Stone  met  on  the 
Mediterranean  a  company  of  missionary  ladies  returning  to 
their  work,  after  a  visit  to  America,  where  they  had  learned 
of  the  opening  of  Vassar  College  to  young  women.  They 
were  greatly  surprised  at  such  a  state  of  things,  one  of 
them  remarking  with  much  warmth,  "  The  very  idea  of 
calling  it  a  college  for  women  is  enough  to  condemn  it.  I 
am  sure  of  one  thing,  that  no  refined  Christian  woman  will 
ever  send  her  daughter  to  Vassar."  Already,  1000  girls, 
daughters  of  refined  Christian  mothers,  have  graduated 
there,  and  700  at  Wellesley. 

Not  so  very  many  years  ago  Mr.  Comer  of  Boston  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  admitting  women  as  pupils  to  his 
school  of  bookkeeping,  and  was  met  on  every  hand  with 
ridicule  and  sneers,  yet  in  1885  there  were  in  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  2370  women  employed  as  bookkeepers,  and 
the  number  has  been  greatly  increased. 

It  was  not  until  1840  that  women  were  seen  at  political 
meetings,  and  that  was  during  Gen.  Harrison's  presidential 
campaign.  For  a  womah  to  speak  at  a  political  meeting 
was  so  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  feminine  propriety  that  it 
scarcely  entered  the  heads  of  the  most  daring. 

In  1853,  only  38  years  ago,  a  State  Teachers'  Convention 
was.held  in  New  York,  at  which  were  present  1000  lady  and 
200  male  teachers.  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony,  then  en- 
gaged in  teaching,  having  a  thought  she  wished  to  express 
on  the  subject  under  discussion,  arose  and  addressed  the 
President,  Prof.  Davies,  author,  of  the  algebra  and  arith- 
metic bearing  his  name. 

"What  will  the  lady  have?"  he  asked,  looking  inquir- 
ingly at  Miss  Anthony,  never  dreaming  that  she  could  be 
so  presumptuous  as  to  address  the  convention. 

"  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  on  the  subject  under  discus- 
sion," was  her  modest  reply. 

President  Davies  was  shocked.  He  appealed  to  the  con- 
vention, and  for  half  an  hour  Miss  Anthony  was  kept  on 
her  feet  awaiting  its  decision  whether  she  should  be  per- 
mitted to  go  on.  The  Professor  violently  opposed  it,  but 
finally  she  was  permitted  to  make  a  few  remarks  that  oc- 
cupied about  two  minutes. 

Fifty  years  ago,  the  only  employments  open  to  women 
were  housework,  sewing,  factory  work  and  teaching.  At 
the  present  day  every  avenue  to  honorable  independence  is 
open  to  them,  and  the  world  is  in  a  temper  to  applaud  in- 
stead of  scorn  when  unusual  industries  are  adopted  by  them. 

In  educational  circles,  perhaps  more  than  anywhere  else, 
woman  has  shown  her  progress.  Two  ladies  are  on  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  State  University  of  Wyoming,  a 
lady  is  Secretary,  and  also  the  Professor  of  History.  The 
State  Librarian,  a  lady  of  culture,  aceeptably  earns  her 
$2000  salary.  Every  County  School  Superintendent  in 
Wyoming,  except  one,  are  women.  Women  enjoy  full 
suffrage,  and  as  the  result  the  per  cent  of  illiteracy  is  less 
than  that  of  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 

Ladies  have  places  iruhe  faculty  of  Nebraska  Univer- 
sity; the  Analytical  Chemist,  Professor  of  Art  and  History, 
instructors  in  modeling  and  wood  carving  are  all  ladies. 

Women  have  served  and  are  serving  as  trustees  and  pro- 
fessors in  Smith,  Vassar,  Wellesley  and  Oberlin  Colleges, 
and  in  the  Northwestern  University,  Boston  University 
and  Woman's  College  of  Baltimore.  Many  of  the  State 
Universities  have  women  on  their  Boards  of  Trustees  and 
filling  chairs  in  this  country,  while  foreign  nations  keep 
pace  with  ours,  and  in  some  instances  run  ahead.  The 
women  of  Germany,  Austria  and  Turkey  are  the  only  ones 
in  all  Europe  excluded  from  university  study.  Australia 
and  Japan  have  opened  their  college  doors  to  women,  and 
Canada  gives  them  equal  advantages  with  men  in  most 
of  her  educational  institutions.  The  chair  of  oratory  in  the 
University  of  Honolulu  has  been  tendered  Miss  Crawford, 
a  Pennsylvania  lady. 

Mrs.  Howell  of  Indiana  has  originated  a  plan  to  secure  a 
fund  for  the  educational  display  at  the  World's  Fair, 
which  is  indorsed  by  State  authorities. 

The  struggles  of  the  first  women  for  admission  to  med- 
ical colleges  opened  the  way  for  the  2432  female  physicians 
who  were  practicing  medicine  in  the  United  States  in  1880. 

For  the  ministry,  women  Have  worked  as  hard  and 
have  been  rewarded  with  equal  success.  Nearly  all  re- 
ligious denominations  number  among  their  clergy  ordained 
women. 

The  struggle  for  the  bar  came  later,  the  first  woman  in 
the  United  States  admitted  to  practice  law  in  the  courts 
being  Arabella  A.  Mansfield  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa,  in 
1869.  Seven  women  have  been  admitted  by  statute  to 
practice  before  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  and  in  1880  the 
whole  number  practicing  in  all  the  courts  was  75.  The 
number  has  since  been  largely  increased. 

The  world  has  ceased  to  laugh  or  weep  over  new  de- 
partures made  by  women  in  the  work  of  the  world.  Police 
matrons,  prison  and  factory  inspectors,  are  a  necessity. 
Railroad  contractors,  railroad  presidents,  mail  contractors, 
engineers,  architects,  lighthouse  keepers,  pilots,  bank  pres- 
idents and  directors,  and  women  on  city  advisory  boards 
are  no  longer  novelties.  Nearly  every  postofifice  has  lady 
clerks,  and  a  large  number  serve  as  postmistresses.  In 
Ohio  women  have  been  appointed  by  the  Supreme  Court  as 
referees  in  railroad  and  insurance  matters.  Many  and 
many  a  woman  is  at  the  head  of  large  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments, publishing  houses,  etc.  The  Indiana  World's 
Fair  Committee  unanimously  indorsed  Mrs.  Virginia 
Merideth  as  Chief  of  the  Live  Stock  Department  of  the 
World's  Fair,  and  she  is  admitted  to  be  the  best  judge  of 
live  stock  of  any  person  in  the  State. 

In  science,  art,  literature,  oratory  and  the  higher 
branches  of  learning,  women  are  constantly  earning  and 
wearing  laurels.  Instead  of  being  toys,  slaves  or  merely 
social  queens,  they  are  recording  heroic  deeds  on  the  na- 
tion's history.  By  force  of  their  own  moral  and  intellectual 
natures,  they  are  fast  coming  to  the  front  as  politicians 
and  statesmen.  Already  they  have  full  suffrage  in  one 
State,  school  and  municipal  suffrage  in  more  than  half  the 
States,  and,  allowing  that  there  will  be  no  adverse  check  to 
woman's  advancement,  before  the  year  1900,  will  have  equal 
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The  Farm  at  Sunset. 

There's  a  delightful  rustling  in  the  poplar  trees; 
The  fiowers  that  languished  all  the  afternoon 
Are  lifting  up  their  heads,  and,  half  revived, 
Tbey  answer  back  tbe  kisses  of  tbe  breeze. 

Deep-nestling  in  yonder  darkling  fir 
A  linnet  trills  her  plaintive  roundelay — 
Low  notes,  created  like  a  psalm  of  grief 
As  if  the  warbler  mourned  the  dying  day. 

Slowly  around  yon  sloping  hillside  green. 
The  lowing  cows  come  on  their  homeward  trail; 
And  blithely  t'ward  the  kral  with  will  serene 
The  dairy  maid  trips  with  her  milking  pail. 

Within  the  vine-clad  porch,  after  the  evening  meal, 
The  ploughman  rests  him  in  his  low  armchair; 
Between  his  lips  a  pipe,  with  fire  gone  out, 
And  eyes  fast-closed  beneath  his  glasses,  there. 

He  dreams  of  fresh-turned  furrows,  amply  sown; 
He  dreams  of  new-pruned  vines  with  tender  shoots; 
And  burden-bloom  on  peach  and  apple  tree 
Hinting  at  what  the  summer's  crop  will  be. 

And  as  he  lingers  in  that  calm  repose, 
His  head  droop'  low  upon  his  sun-browned  breast; 
And  once  his  kind  lips  smile;  they  seem  to  say, 
"  The  farmer's  is  a  goodly  life  and  blest. " 

Enchantment  round  the  farm  at  sunset  dwells, 
With  soft  winds  sighing  midst  the  poplar  leaves; 
With  linnet's  roulade  in  the  fir  tree  eaves; 
With  music  of  the  cows'  low-clanging  bells; 
With  fragrant  flower-elixir  in  the  air, 
And  peace  and  sweet  contentment  everywhere. 
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political  rights  with  men  in  every  State  of  the  Union. 
Before  1950  dawns,  a  grand,  large  brained,  noble  hearted 
woman  will  occupy  the  Presidential  chair.  The  dresses, 
parties  and  receptions  of  " the  first  lady  ot  the  land"  will 
be  lost  sight  of  in  the  absorbing  topic  ol  her  administration 
of  public  afifairs.  The  froth  of  fashionable  life  will  be  dis- 
sipated, and  philanthrophy,  politics,  and  every  branch  of 
education  having  a  bearing  on  the  well-being  of  the  race, 
will  take  the  place  of  the  superficial  veneer  of  society. 

The  women  of  the  next  half  century  will  be  mothers  of 
a  superior  race  of  men,  because,  being  patriots  and  states- 
men, they  will  teach  their  children  patriotism  and  states- 
manship. In  consequence  of  woman's  enlarged  sphere,  her 
children  will  inherit  greater  intellectual  power,  finer 
physiques  and  moral  tendencies.  The  wife  will  cease  to  be 
the  property  of  her  husband,  and,  where  freedom  is,  there 
will  be  harmony,  sobriety,  purity  and  peace. 

"The  woman's  cause  is  man's,  they  sink  or  rise 
Together— dwarfed  or  godlike.'' 

Looking  into  the  future  with  eyes  unblinded  by  prejudice, 
who  cannot  discern  the  sequel  of  woman's  awakening  in 
this  the  nineteenth  century  ? 


The  Exiled  Eugen'e. 

Upon  her  first  visit  to  Paris  Eugenie's  beauty  was  rav- 
ishing. She  was  likened  to  a  snow-flake  on  a  July  day; 
like  the  fairy-like  mist  that  hangs  over  Niagara;  like  all  that 
is  purest,  freshest,  loveliest  in  nature  was  the  impression 
that  she  produced  upon  people.  Once  at  a  great  ball  she 
was  clad  entirely  in  white,  of  the  fleeciest,  gauziest,  mistiest 
description,  and  with  a  very  simple  parure  of  emeralds 
and  diamonds  glistening  in  her  blonde  hair,  looping  up  her 
transparent  sleeve,  and  shining  on  her  lovely  neck,  she  was 
as  completely  a  vision  of  delight  as  eye  ever  rested  on. 

The  remainder  of  the  story  is  known,  and  her  marriage, 
her  reckless  extravagance,  the  war,  her  downfall  and  es- 
cape are  tales  of  history  told  again  and  again.  She  en- 
couraged frivolity  and  spent  money  more  recklessly,  per- 
haps, than  any  other  woman  ever  did.  She  was  conceded 
to  be  the  best  dressed  woman  in  the  world.  Her  wardrobe 
cost  $1,000,000,  and  her  jewels  were  of  fabulous  value.  She 
spent  $10,000  a  day  for  household  expenses.  It  was  the 
age  of  gold.  She  undoubtedly  was  the  cause  of  her  own 
downfall,  but  she  did  many  kindly  deeds.  She  was  one  of 
the  first  to  recognize  the  merits  of  Rosa  Bonheur,  and  it 
was  by  her  wish  that  the  talented  artist  was  decorated.  Her 
legacy  of  woe  is  unmatched  by  any  woman  in  history.  She 
is  all  alone.  Her  jewels  have  been  scattered  to  the 
corners  of  the  earth;  her  crown  is  torn  asunder,  and  the 
precious  stones  are  now  used  to  decorate  women  she  never 
saw.  Her  steps  are  dogged  by  spies  when  she  steals 
like  a  house-breaker  into  beloved  Paris.  Her  beauty  and 
strength  have  faded.  She  has  long  waited  for  the  end — 
Ada  Chester  Bond  in  the  March  Ladies  Home  Journal. 


Spice  ol  Life. 

An  Appeal  to  the  Magazine  Editors. — 
Dear  Mr.  Editors,  I  pray,  do  let  up  on  our  feelin's. 
An'  with  a  happier  set  o'  folks  jist  cultivate  some  dealin's. 
The  heroes  an'  the  heroines  'at  wunst  used  to  delight  us, 
I  'clar'  to  gracious,  now  air  naught  but  bugaboos  to  fright  us. 
Ye  drown  'em,  freeze  em,  burn  'em  up,  ye  separate  an'  blight  'em, 
Till  it  jist  fairly  makes  me  mad  there's  nobody  to  right  'em. 
It's  come  to  readin"  magazines  is  sort  o'  sinful  folly; 
If  a  body  'scapes  the  'sylum,  why,  they  catch  the  melancholy. 
What  have  we  done  that  we  should  thus  each  month  be  set  to  weepin'? 
Sure,  many  a  bit  o'  happiness  from  life's  real  page  is  peepin'. 
So,  Mister  Editors,  I  say,  do  let  up  on  our  feelin's, 
An'  with  a  happier  set  o'  folks  jist  cultivate  some  dealin's. 

Anna  Pierpont  Siviter,  in  Puck, 

He  (a  poet)— Poets  are  born,  not  made.  She— Don't  say 
that;  you  will  discourage  matrimony. 
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A  Big,  Big  Pie. 

[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Pp.ess  by  Augusta  E.  Towner.] 
"  A  story,  eh  !  "  and  Uncle  Robert  pokes  the  coke  in  the 
fireplace  vigorously.    "  Why,  I'm  most  run  out  on  stories 
seems  to  me." 

"  O,  but  it's  such  a  cold  night,  and  so  cuddy  here  by  the 
fire,"  pleads  his  pet  niece,  holding  her  little  hands  out  to  the 
blaze.  "  I  just  must  have  a  story.  Uncle;  something  to 
make  it  seem  nicer  and  cuddier  ' 

"  Ho  ! "  chips  in  her  wayward  brother,  "  You  think 
stories  really'll  make  the  lamp  brighter  and  the  fire 
warmer.    Shucks  ! " 

"  I  suppose  you  California  children  call  this  weather 
cold  ?  "  interposes  Uncle  Robert. 

"  Bet  yer— awful  ! "  cries  the  boy.  ".Why,  we've  had 
frosts  nights  and  nights  !  Ice,  even,  two  or  three  times. 
Whew  !  winter  of  '91  and  '92'!!  be  remembered.  Old  Mrs. 
Green's  been  here  20  years;  says  she  never  saw  it  so  cold. 
Why  it  don't  snow  I  can't  see." 

"  Well,  my  little  '  native  son,'  I  wonder  what  you  would 
say  to  a  winter  in  Vermont,  up  north,  where  one  has  to  dig 
their  way  out  to  the  barn,  and  out  their  doorways,  and 
where  one  is  snowed  in  weeks  together;  thermometer  down 
to  zero,  and  way  below.  What  do  you  know  about  cold 
cold  weather  ? " 

"  O  Uncle,  were  you  ever  there  ?  Does  it  really  feel 
colder  ? " 

"  Vermont,"  muses  pretty  Ruth.  "  It  seems  so  far  away— 
off  in  a  corner.  I  never  thought  about  life  there;  do  tell 
us  about  it." 

"  The  corners  of  the  world  are  pretty  well  filled  up,  and 
Vermont  was  well  known  and  settled  long  before  Califor 
nia.  It's  been  a  grand  State,  and  sent  out  fine  people- 
sturdy,  whole-souled,  high-principled.  I  don't  know  as  a 
nice  easy  place  to  live  in  as  California  can  produce  such 
characters  as  have  come  from  Vermont.    Adversity  de- 


velops— though  you  youngsters  won't  understand  that — but  I 
might  tell  you  something  about  a  family  I  know  of  that 

lived  there  once  " 

"  O  do  !  " 

"  Who  prospered,  turned  out  fine  men  and  women, 

spite  of  sorrows  and  hardships  you  children  cannot  con- 
ceive of,  petted  and  favored  as  you  are  in  a  country  where 
the  poor  and  destitute  cannot  possibly  suffer  as  they  do 
where  there  are  long  cold  winters." 

"  O  Uncle,  begin  !"  cries  Ruth.  '*  '  Once  on  a  time,'  you 
know." 

"  Well,  once  on  a  time  a  poor  farmer  in  Vermont  lost  his 
life  by  an  accident.  It  was  winter.  He  was  out  in  the 
woods  chopping  trees,  and  one  fell  on  him.  He  died  be- 
fore his  companions  could  get  him  home.  He  had  a  large 
family — seven  children,  I  believe,  and  a  wee  baby.  It  was 
terrible  for  the  whole  family  to  lose  the  head,  the  mainstay 
of  the  home.  More  terrible  for  the  poor  widow.  They  had 
to  work  hard,  and  contrive  every  way  that  winter,  after  the 
funeral.  But  they  managed  very  comfortably.  You 
wouldn't  call  it  so.  They  did,  for  they  kept  warm  the  rest 
of  that  long,  cold  winter,  their  cow  gave  them  milk,  they 
had  plenty  of  corn  meal,  and  they  were  together." 

"  But  not  just  mush  and  milk  to  eat  ? "  exclaimed  Ruth. 

"Yes,  'just  mush  and  milk.'  But  they  were  together,  I 
tell  you,  the  bereaved  widow  and  her  children.  And  such 
good,  uncomplaining,  industrious  children.  The  next  sum- 
mer they  raised  vegetables  in  their  garden  as  a  change  in 
their  diet.  One  of  the  older  boys  got  a  chance  to  dig 
potatoes  on  shares,  so  the  second  winter  they  had  potatoes 
besides  mush  and  milk.  Their  chickens  and  eggs  had  all 
to  go  to  the  village  store,  or  be  sold  to  wealthier  neighbors, 
that  they  might  have  clothes  and  other  things  money  alone 
could  get.  But  the  second  summer  the  mother  died.  Kind 
neighbors  helped  at  the  funeral — O  well,  I  must  skip  all 
this,  it  is  too  sad  for  you  children,  and  tell  you  of  a  funny, 
big  pie  that  grew,  as  you  might  say,  out  of  all  this  trouble." 

"  A  pie  !  O  my  1 "  cries  Freddy, 

"  Those  poor  orphans,"  murmured  Ruth.  "  How  many 
were  they,  did  you  say?" 

"Seven,  besides  the  little  baby,  and  the  oldest  girl  was 
sixteen."  Of  course  they  were  talked  about  by  the  neigh- 
bors, after  they  lost  their  mother.  What  could  that  family 
do  off  on  that  lonely,  rocky  farm.  There  could  be  no  other 
way.  They  must  be  divided.  One  neighbor  take  one,  an- 
other one,  to  adopt  or  as  help  till  they  were  old  enough  to 
shift  for  themselves.  And  those  no  one  would  take,  the 
town  must  care  for — in  short  they  must  go  to  the  poorhouse. 
O  you  cannot  dream  how  horrible  such  a  thought  as  that 
was  to  these  children,  who,  young  as  they  were,  were 
proud,  self-reliant,  independent.  The  oldest  boy  and  girl 
found  out  in  some  way  what  was  said  about  them,  and  had 
long  consultations  together — consultations  that  left  them 
looking  very  determined. 

One  day  a  wagon  came  np  the  road,  and  two  town  offi- 
cials dismounted  therefrom  and  knocked  at  the  front  door 
of  the  little  white  house  where  these  children  lived.  No 
one  was  in  sight.  All  the  doors  and  windows  and  blinds 
were  shut.  They  looked  at  each  other  curiously.  Then 
they  knocked  again,  louder.  There  was  a  silence, 
then  the  door  opened  suddenly,  only  a  little  ways  though. 
The  oldest  boy  stepped  out  quickly  on  the  porch,  and  they 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  oldest  girl  as  the  door  was  shut 
and  locked.  Then  they  noticed  that  the  boy  had  a  gun  in 
his  hand.  He  was  pale,  and  looked  strangely  older  and 
taller  than  usual.  Before  they  could  open  their  mouths  to 
say  anything,  he  pointed  down  the  road,  looking  straight  at 
them,  and  said: 

"  Go  right  straight  back  to  town,  you're  not  wanted 
here." 

Then  he  cocked  his  gun. 

•'  But — but — "  one  of  the  officials  stammered,  "we — " 
"  Go  right  straight  back  to  town,  you're  not  wanted 
here." 

'•Why — we  only— you  see — "  began  the  other  official. 

"  Go  right  away  I  say,  I'll  shoot  the  first  man  that  in- 
terferes with  us.  Yes,  I  will.  You  shan't  have  any  of  us. 
Sis'  and  I  are  going  to  take  care  of  the  children,  and  run 
this  farm.  We  promised  ma.  She  said  she'd  pray  for  us 
over  there,  and  she  taught  us  to  pray  for  ourselves  over 
here — and  to  work  for  ourselves,  too.  I  tell  you  we  won't 
be  interfered  with — divided  up — sent  to  the  poorhouse. 
I'll  shoot  if  you  don't  leave  us  alone.  Sis'  and  I'll  run 
things.    You'll  see." 

"  There  was  no  use  trying  to  argue  with  this  pale,  deter- 
mined boy.  The  grit  of  all  his  sturdy  ancestors  was 
aroused  in  him.  The  officials,  perplexed,  awed,  touched, 
had  to  go,  promising  they  would  leave  them  alone,  as  far 
as  breaking  up  the  family  was  concerned.  After  this,  all 
the  town  tried  to  help  them,  all  that  their  self-respect 
would  allow  them  to  accept." 

"  But  what  about  that  pie   "  impatient  Freddy  asks. 

"  Why,  the  pie  comes  in  this  way.  The  baby  was  always 
the  pet  of  the  family,  petted  as  much  as  their  straightened 
circumstances  would  allow.  He  was  a  nice  boy,  but 
smaller  of  his  age  and  more  delicate  than  the  rest  of  the 
children.  His  oldest  sister  was  always  very  tender  of  him, 
and  by  and  by,  when  she  married,  had  him  come  and  visit 
her  often,  for  she  then  could  afford  to  indulge  him  as  she 
never  had  at  home.  On  one  of  these  visits,  the  first,  I 
guess,  after  her  marriage,  she  said  to  him: 

"  '  Now,  bubby,  tell  me  just  what  you  would  like  best  for 
me  to  get  for  you  to  eat  while  you  are  here  ?  ' 

"  '  O  sister,'  cried  the  boy,  '  a  custard  pie  all  to  myself— 
big  enough  so  I  can  have  all  I  want  for  once  I ' 

"  '  You  shall  have  it.  Go  and  play,  and  I'll  call  you 
when  it's  ready.' 

"  So  the  boy  ran  off  to  play,  and  his  sister  went  into  her 
pantry  to  make  him  a  pie.  She  made  a  big  batch  of  pie- 
crust. Then  she  took  her  biggest  dripping-pan  and  lined 
it  with  the  pastry.  Then  she  took  eggs  and  milk,  sugar  of 
course,  enough  to  make  a  custard  that  would  fill  the  drip- 
ping-pan. She  saw  that  her  oven  wds  all  right,  and  baked 
it.  All  the  time  she  was  doing  this  she  was  thinking,  with 
a  smile  almost  sad  on  her  face,  of  those  long  years  of  pov- 
erty, when  she  and  her  brothers  and  sisters  had  such  hard- 


working, self-denying  lives,  and  she  recalled  how  'the 
baby  '  would  come  to  her  when  the  eggs  had  been  gathered 
and  say: 

"  '  Any  kakked  eggs,  tista?    Me  want  a  tustaard  pie.' 

"  Custard  pie  was  always  his  ideal  of  luxury — something 
he  had  never  had  enough  of  all  his  life.  Now  he  was  go- 
ing to  have  one  of  a  size  beyond  all  his  imaginings.  When 
the  pie  was  baked  she  set  it  in  water  to  cool.  Then  she 
spread  a  newspaper  on  the  floor,  placed  the  pie  on  it,  and 
laid  a  spoon  by  the  pie.  Then,  going  to  the  door,  rang 
the  bell. 

"  With  a  jump  and  hurrah,  the  boy  came  to  the  kitchen, 
flung  his  arms  around  his  sister,  giving  her  a  hearty  hug 
and  pressing  his  cheek  against  hers  as  he  was  wont  when 
very  little,  saying: 

"  '  What  a  good  sister  ! ' 

"  Then  he  spied  the  pie.    How  he  stared  ! 

"  '  Whoopee  !    What  a  pie  ! ' 

"  '  It's  all  yours. 

"  '  O  my  !' 

"  He  sat  right  down  on  the  floor,  and  ate,  and  ate. 
When  he  was  ready  to  go  to  play  again,  his  sister  sat  the 
pie  on  a  chair,  with  the  spoon  in  it,  ready  for  him.  That 
pie  was  his  and  he  should  have  it  all — if  he  wanted  it.  I 
have  heard  that  it  lasted  him  three  days,  and  he  didn't  eat 
anything  else." 

"  Could  he  ever  eat  any  again  ?  "  asked  Ruth. 

"  Yes,  it  didn't  make  him  sick  of  pie.  He  always  de- 
clared that  the  last  mouthful  tasted  as  good  as  the  first, 
and  custard  pie  was  his  favorite  all  his  life." 

"  My,  but  that  was  a  whopper,"  exclaimed  Freddy. 


X)ojviESTie  QeOJ^OMY. 


Tested  Recipes. 

[Written  for  the  Rural  Press  by  Ada  E.  Taylor.] 

Pound  Cake.—K  good  three-fourths  cup  of  butter,  cream- 
ed; one  cup  white  sugar;  two  cups  flour;  three  eggs,  beaten 
separately;  two  teaspoons  baking  powder;  one-half  cup 
milk;  flavor  to  taste. 

Ice  Cream  Cake. — Two  cups  sugar,  three  cups  flour,  one 
scant  cup  butter,  one  small  cup  milk,  whites  of  six  eggs, 
two  teaspoons  yeast  powder,  two  teaspoons  vanilla.  This 
makes  five  layers.  Color  enough  to  make  two  layers  with 
carmine,  dissolved  in  a  little  water.  Put  frosting  between 
the  layers,  or  make  a  cream  of  the  six  yolks,  small  cup 
milk,  half  cup  sugar,  teaspoon  of  vanilla.  Set  in  a  tin  of 
hot  water  till  thickened. 

Frosting. — Three  cups  granulated  sugar,  one  cup  boiling 
water.  Boil  until  it  ropes.  Stir  the  syrup  gradually  into 
the  whites  of  three  eggs.  Flavor  with  vanilla.  Before  put- 
ting in  the  syrup,  add  one-quarter  teaspoon  of  pulverized 
citric  acid  to  the  beaten  whites. 

Cream  Puffs. — Two  cups  water,  one  cup  butter,  two  cups 
flour.  Boil  the  butter  and  water  together,  and  stir  in  the 
flour  while  boiling.  When  cool,  add  six  eggs,  not  beaten, 
and  stir  well.  Drop  in  pans  the  size  of  an  egg.  Have  a 
quick  oven,  and  bake  25  minutes.  Avoid  opening  the  oven 
while  baking. 

Cream  Filling  for  Above. — Two  cups  milk,  one  cup 
sugar,  three-fourths  cup  of  flour,  two  eggs  beaten  and 
mixed  with  the  sugar.  Then  add  the  flour  and  stir  all  into 
the  milk  while  boiling.    Flavor  to  taste. 

Snow  Drops. — One  cup  butter,  two  cups  sugar,  whites  of 
five  eggs,  one-half  cup  milk,  three  cups  flour,  two  teaspoons 
yeast  powder.    Bake  in  small,  round  tins  and  frost. 

Sunshine  Cake. — Yolks  of  11  eggs,  one  cup  butter,  one 
cup  milk,  two  cups  sugar,  three  cups  flour,  two  teaspoons 
yeast  powder.    Flavor  with  lemon. 

Chocolate  Marble  Cake. — Two  cups  sugar,  one-half  cup 
butter,  one  cup  sweet  milk,  two  and  one-half  cups  flour,  two 
eggs,  three  teaspoons  baking  powder.  Dissolve  two  blocks 
chocolate  in  a  little  boiling  water,  and  add  one-half  cup 
sugar,  one  teaspoon  vanilla,  and  mix  it  into  one-half  of  the 
batter. 

Company  Cake. — Sift  two  teaspoons  yeast  powder  into 
hree  cups  sifted  flour,  beat  four  eggs,  add  two  cups  fine 
sugar.  Now,  stir  gradually  into  the  eggs  and  sugar  a  half 
cup  of  cold  water.  Next,  add  lightly  the  prepared  flour. 
Last,  stir  in  one-half  cup  melted  butter.  Melt  over  the 
tea-kettle,  but  do  not  allow  it  to  get  hot. 

Frosting  for  Above  Cake. — Take  a  teaspoonful  of  gelatine. 
Cover  with  hot  water  and  set  in  another  pan  of  hot  water, 
upon  the  stove,  until  dissolved.  Let  it  cool,  and  then  stir 
in  a  cupful  of  powdered  lugar.    Flavor  to  taste. 

Harlem  Jutnbles. — Three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  butter, 
one  pound  of  white  sugar,  one  pound  and  a  half  of  flour, 
three  eggs. 

Oranges  Jor  Lunch. — Soak  half  a  box  of  gelatine  in  a  cup 
of  cold  water.  When  soft,  add  two  teacups  boiling  water. 
When  entirely  dissolved,  add  one  teacup  of  sugar,  the  juice 
of  six  oranges  and  two  lemons.  Strain  this.  Have  ready 
oranges,  prepared  by  cutting  the  part  next  to  the  stem, 
about  one-third  from  the  top  of  the  oranges.  Carefully  re- 
move the  inside,  which  may  be  used  in  making  the  jelly. 
Fill  with  the  jelly.  Replace  the  upper  part  and  tie  with  a 
narrow  ribbon. 

A  Delicious  Dessert. — Bake  a  sponge  cake  in  a  shallow 
tin,  so  that  the  cake  will  be  about  two  inches  thick  when 
done.  Over  this,  pour  some  boiled  custard.  Just  before 
serving,  slice  some  peaches  and  put  a  layer  over  the  cake. 
Then  beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs  to  a  stiff  froth.  Add  a 
little  sugar  and  put  over  the  top.  Use  only  the  yolks  of  the 
eggs  for  the  custard.  If  peaches  are  not  of  season,  oranges 
may  be  used.     Bananas  or  strawberries  are  also  very  fine. 

Lemon  Tarts. — One  lemon,  juice  squeezed  and  rind 
grated;  three  eggs,  one  teacup  sugar,  two  tablespoons 
melted  butter.  Mix  well  and  bake  in  small  tins  that  have 
been  lined  with  rich  pastry.  Orange  juice  may  be  used  in- 
stead of  lemon. 

Corn  Cakes. — One  egg,  one-half  cup  sugar,  one  cup  of 
sour  cream,  one  of  cornmeal,  one  of  flour,  one-half  teaspoon 
of  soda. 
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The  Week. 


The  Citrus  Fair  at  Los  Angeles,  which  is  closing  as  we 
go  to  press,  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  greatest  displays 
of  the  kind  ever  held  in  the  State,  and  possibly  the  best 
ever  held.  Judged  by  the  profusion  of  good  fruit  in  va- 
riety, it  has  certainly  never  been  surpassed,  and  to  one 
who  has  seen  the  development  of  these  displays,  it  was 
unquestionable  evidence  of  the  advancement  which  has 
been  attained  in  the  culture  of  citrus  fruits  in  this  State. 
The  fruit  shows  the  wide  popularity  of  the  improved  va- 
rieties, both  of  local  and  foreign  origin,  and  the  masses 
of  poor  fruit  which  used  to  be  relied  upon  to  produce 
effects  are  now  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 

It  has  come  to  a  fortunate  condition  in  which  even  for 
decorative  purposes  thoroughly  good  fruit  is  used.  An- 
other lesson  from  the  fair  is  the  great  resources  which  we 
are  now  securing  in  semitropical  fruits  outside  of  the  cit- 
rus family.  Evidently,  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth 
are  being  ransacked  to  yield  their  best  offerings  to  Oali- 
fornia  horticulture.  Upon  another  page  of  this  issue,  an 
esteemed  Rural  contributor  begins  a  descriptive  account 
of  the  fair  and  of  the  deeds  of  those  who  ministered  to  its 
success. 

The  week  has  been  marked  by  a  hot  wave,  which  has 
given  us  in  San  Francisco  a  degree  higher  than  March 
ever  reached  before.  North  winds  have  been  blowing  and 
have  licked  up  a  part  of  the  moisture  given  by  preceding 
storms.  It  is,  however,  still  early,  and  showers  and  heat 
may  bring  forward  the  growth  which  at  most  interior 
places  still  shows  the  effects  of  cold  weather  and  short 
moisture. 

Dblawabe's  Peach  Crop. — Private  advices  received 
in  this  city  within  the  past  few  days  are  to  the  effect  that 
the  prospects  for  the  Delaware  peach  crop  are  far  from 
encouraging.  The  cold  weather  of  the  past  winter,  it  is 
stated,  played  havoc  in  the  orchards,  and  very  few  live 
buds  are  to  be  found.  This  "  ill  wind  "  can  but  "  blow 
pood "  to  the  California  orchardist,  and  our  Eastern 
Iricrids  who  wish  to  grow  fruit  may  some  time  learn  that 
to  (Jo  80  successfully  they  should  seek  a  really  good  and 
reliable  fruit  country. 

Ex(iLi8H  and  German  capitalists  are  seeking  to  form  a 
trust  in  the  American  leather  trade. 


The  Uses  of  Water. 

■  When  we  write  the  uses  of  water,  the  reader  may  scent 
another  exhortation  to  irrigation,  but  this  is  farthest  from 
our  purpose,  for,  strange  as  it  may  appear  in  the  affairs  of 
an  arid  State,  there  are  uses  of  water  in  California  which 
are  perhaps  of  even  greater  general  importance  than  its 
irrigation  value.  One  of  these  is  water  as  a  means  of 
transportation,  water  as  a  safeguard  against  railway  ex- 
tortion and  as  a  friend  of  the  producer  of  crops  which 
afford  but  a  narrow  margin  of  profit. 

Never  before  has  the  improvement  of  California  streams 
and  the  development  of  unused  waterways  into  avenues  of 
traffic  occupied  a  more  prominent  place  in  the  public 
mind  than  at  present.  Such  prominence  is  due  to  the 
important  movement  in  which  miners  and  farmers  are 
now  apparently  in  accord,  and  which  aims  to  secure  an 
adequate  sum  of  money  from  the  General  Government  for 
public  works  in  California  streams.  Another  issue  which 
is  making  the  subject  of  rivers  and  their  tributaries  promi- 
nent in  the  public  mind  arises  from  the  need  of  freights 
upon  valley  products  to  tide  water  at  lower  rates  than  can 
be  had  from  the  railway. 

A  very  strong  report  has  just  been  presented  to  the 
State  Board  of  Trade  by  General  N.  P.  Chipman  upon 
the  necessity  of  comprehensive  river  work  in  this  State. 
It  is  shown  that  California  has  had  only  three  and  one- 
half  millions  out  of  184J  millions  expended  by  the  gen- 
eral Government  for  river  and  harbor  improvements. 
This  amount  is  much  less  than  the  share  of  the  State  by  a 
simple  question  of  division,  and  vastly  less  than  we  should 
receive  in  view  of  area  and  length  of  rivers  which  can 
easily  be  made  navigable  to  twice  the  distances  through 
which  they  now  sustain  traffic.  It  seems  clear  then  that 
we  should  easily  secure  more  generous  consideration  from 
the  general  Government  if  our  claims  and  natural  condi- 
tions be  clearly  set  forth. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  how  the  develop- 
ment of  our  waterways  would  stimulate  production  and 
trade  beyond  all  extent  which  we  can  attain  under  exist- 
ing conditions.  Take  for  example  a  few  points  which  Mr. 
Morrissey  of  Stockton  furnished  to  the  report,  to  which  al- 
lusion has  been  made. 

"  No  matter  how  complete  maybe  the  facilities  for  moving 
freights  by  rail,  whenever  a  railroad  parallels  a  line  of  water 
transportation,  it  cannot  compete  for  the  local  traffic  of  the 
country  easily  accessible  to  the  water  route.  *  »  »  xhe 
amount  of  freights  of  all  kinds  carried  between  Stockton  and 
San  Francisco  will  aggregate  400,000  tons  annually.  Charges 
for  moving  wheat  by  rail  from  Stockton  to  Port  Costa  are  $1.50 
a  ton,  while  by  steamer  75  cents  a  ton.  It  is  noticeable  that 
the  freight  rate  upon  the  railroad  between  Stockton  and  San 
Francisco  is  considerably  less  than  is  charged  for  the  same  ser- 
vice on  portions  of  the  line  where  there  is  no  competition.  For 
example,  the  charge  for  transporting  wheat  from  Stockton  to 
San  Francisco  by  rail  is  $2  for  a  distance  of  103  miles,  while 
from  Borden  to  Stockton  it  is  $2.75  for  the  same  distance.  A 
careful  comparison  of  the  freight  charges  from  different  interior 
points  to  San  Francisco  or  Oakland  wharf  by  rail  will  invari- 
ably show  that  the  rates  per  mile  are  less  from  such  points  as 
are  accessible  to  water  communication  than  from  points  where 
such  competition  does  not  exist." 

What  has  been  enjoyed  by  the  Stockton  region  in  the 
way  of  low  freights,  through  competition  between  rail  and 
water,  can  be  extended  to  even  remote  regions  of  both  the 
Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  valleys,  providing  the  people 
bestir  themselves  and  secure  public  attention  to  their 
needs  and  the  largess  of  the  Government  in  meeting  them. 
We  believe  there  is  no  enterprise  of  greater  industrial 
moment  to  our  great  valley  than  that  which  will  secure 
water  transportation,  with  all  its  direct  benefits,  from  the 
remotest  possible  points.  To  accomplish  it,  agitation  is 
needed,  and  every  region  should  take  steps  to  promote  dis- 
cussion and  publication  of  facts  and  advantages, 

Egyptian  Corn  fob  Pork. — It  is  a  matter  of  no  little 
importance  that  E.  C.  Swift,  a  large  pork-packer  of 
Chicago,  who  recently  visited  California,  has  announced 
favorable  conclusions  on  several  points.  He  had  under- 
stood that  hogs  for  the  best  "grade  of  pork  could  not  be 
raised  in  California,  except  at  a  very  few  points  where 
good  Indian  corn  is  raised.  He  has  seen  some  splendid 
looking  pork  in  the  San  Francisco  markets,  and  in  reply 
to  questions  he  was  told  that  the  hogs  were  fattened  on 
Egyptian  corn.  Further  inquiry  has  led  him  to  believe 
that  this  species  of  corn  is  nearly,  if  not  fully,  equal  to  the 
standard  Indian  corn  of  the  East  for  food.  If  this  be  true, 
the  raising  of  hogs  by  California  farmers  ought  to  prove 
exceedingly  remunerative,  as  Egyptian  corn  grows  well 
in  most  portions  of  the  interior  of  the  State,  especially  in 
the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  valleys. 

A  New  Book  for  Farmers. — Readers  of  the  Rural 
Press  who  desire  to  inform  themselves  of  the  modern 
machinery  adapted  to  farm  work,  should  write  to  Baker 
and  Hamilton,  San  Francisco,  for  a  copy  of  their  latest 
catalogue.  It  is  a  handsomely  illustrated  book  of  ^216 
pages,  and  describes  every  implement  used  by  the  farmer. 
It  will  be  sent  free  to  any  person  sending  for  it.  In  writ- 
ing, state  that  the  catalogue  mentioned  in  the  Rubal 
Pbebs  is  desired. 


Blaine's  Friends  Still  Hopeful.  —  When  Mr. 
Blaine's  letter  announcing  that  he  would  not  be 
a  candidate  for  the  presidency  was  given  to  the 
public  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  Rubal  expressed  the  opinion 
that  if  Mr.  Blaine  should  be  in  a  fair  state  of  health  at 
the  time  of  the  convention,  he  would  be  nominated  for  the 
presidency  in  spite  of  all;  that  his  enthusiastic  admirers 
in  the  party  would  force  him  into  the  race  whether  he 
wished  it  or  not.  It  was  noted  that  he  did  not  say,  with 
the  frankness  of  a  man  speaking  absolutely  without 
reserve,  that  he  would  not  take  the  nomination  under 
any  circumstances,  but  simply  that  he  was  not  a  candi- 
date, and  that  his  name  would  not  go  before  the  conven- 
tion. This  view  of  the  matter  finds  some  confirmation  in 
the  fact  that  the  immediate  friends  of  Mr.  Blaine  are 
already  taking  steps  to  put  the  nomination  upon  him. 
Something  like  an  organization  looking  to  this  end  has 
been  effected  in  New  York  and  Washington,  and  its  man- 
agers are  now  engaged  actively  in  corresponding  with  Mr. 
Blaine's  friends  in  the  several  States  of  the  Union.  It 
certainly  appears  to  us  that  nothing  can  prevent  Mr. 
Blaine's  nomination  if  at  the  time  the  convention  meets  he 
shall  be  in  a  fair  state  of  health.  However,  if  it  shall  be 
demonstrated  that  Mr.  Blaine  was  entirely  sincere  in  his 
letter,  and  if  after  all  he  shall  positively  decline  the 
nomination,  it  would  take  something  like  a  miracle  to 
defeat  Mr.  Harrison.  The  talk  about  Alger,  Cullom,  Lin- 
coln and  others,  has  no  significance  whatever.  It  grows 
out  of  the  desire  of  newspaper  correspondents  at  Wash- 
ington to  treat  the  public  with  a  daily  grist  of  more  or 
less  interesting  gossip. 

The  Democbatic  Quarrel  in  New  Yobk — Sena- 
tor Hill's  convention  assembled  according  to  pro- 
gramme on  Washington's  birthday  and  selected  delegates 
four  months  in  advance  from  New  York  to  the  National 
Democratic  Convention — all  of  course  avowed  partisans 
of  Hill  and  his  political  schemes.  But  within  a  few 
days  thereafter  another  convention  of  Democrats  was 
held,  protesting  against  the  domination  of  Hill,  de- 
claring his  convention  to  be  out  of  keeping  with 
all  precedent  and  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  the 
members  of  the  party  at  large,  and  naming  another  set  of 
delegates  to  the  national  convention.  It  is  not  expected  of 
course,  even  by  those  who  were  chosen  by  this  second  con- 
vention, that  they  will  be  accorded  seats  at  the  convention 
at  Chicago.  Every  claim  of  party  regularity  and  of  party 
authority  belongs  to  the  Hill  delegates,  and  they  will  un- 
questionably be  admitted,  while  the  protestants  will  be 
left  out  in  the  cold.  On  the  other  hand,  the  presence  at 
Chicago  of  a  considerable  delegation  backed  by  a  large  and 
respectable  element  of  the  New  York  Democracy,  will  bear 
evidence  to  the  fact  that  Hill  cannot  carry  the  united 
strength  of  his  party  in  the  presidential  contest,  and  it  is 
as  morally  certain  as  anything  in  the  future  can  be  that  it 
will  result  in  the  defeat  of  his  presidential  aspirations.  It 
looks  now  as  if  Hill  and  Cleveland  had  succeeded  in  cut- 
ting each  other's  throats,  for  each  has  made  it  evident  that 
the  other  cannot  command  the  solid  support  of  the  Demo- 
crats of  the  Empire  State. 


To  Experiment  With  Coffee.  —  James  Dietrick  of 
Tulare  county  has  made  arrangements  for  a  novel  experi- 
ment in  the  way  of  a  twenty-acre  coffee  plantation  in  the 
county  named.  He  has  given  the  subject  considerable 
study  and  practical  investigation,  and  is  convinced  that 
there  are  many  localities  in  California  where  this  prized 
berry  may  be  produced  successfully.  The  experiment  will 
be  watched  with  great  interest,  and  if  Mr.  Dietrick's  theo- 
ries be  found  correct,  it  will  not  be  long  ere  another  new 
and  important  industry  will  be  inaugurated  in  our  fruitful 
State.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  experi- 
ments with  the  coffee  tree  are  not  at  all  new  in  California, 
and  that  it  has  been  pretty  definitely  settled  that  there  are 
very  few  localities  in  which  the  plant  will  survive  the 
winter  frosts.  We  hope  Mr.  Dietrick  has  found  a  thermal 
belt  to  try  his  coffee  plants  upon.  They  are  more  tender 
than  citrus  fruits,*  and  no  commercial  plantations  should 
be  made  without  careful  investigation. 


"  Health  Hints." — One  of  our  Eastern  exchanges  de- 
votes nearly  a  column  of  carefully  prepared  matter  by 
way  of  advice  to  its  readers  on  proper  precautions  during 
"  the  dangerous  March  weather."  The  ground  might 
have  been  much  better  covered,  whether  applying  to 
March  or  any  other  month,  in  a  single  line,  thus :  "  Go 
to  California  to  live." 

The  Canal  and  the  Fruit.— W.  L.  Merry  suggests 
that  inasmuch  as  fruit  is  successfully  transported  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  for  use  in  London,  as  recently  re- 
ported, the  opening  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  will  open  up 
to  California  in  Europe  a  market  sufficient  to  absorb  a 
large  share  of  the  fruit  grown  here. 

Rinderpest  is  spreading  in  Germany. 
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Ferris  New  Era:  "  It  is  clearly  apparent  that  a  change  should 
be  made  in  the  Wright  irrigation  law  by  the  next  legislature 
regarding  the  manner  of  assessing  property  and  the  collection 
of  irrigation  taxes.  At  present  this  is  done  by  local  oflScers  in- 
dependent of  the  county  oflBcials,  and  results  in  great  con- 
fusion, annoyance  and  delay." 

Pomona  Progress  :  "  The  Mongolian  can  never  be  American- 
ized; c«n  never  be  enthused  with  the  elevating  patriotism  that 
pervades  this  liberty-loving  and  progressive  people;  can  never 
be  made  to  regard  with  appreciation  the  laws  and  institutions 
of  this  country,  only  so  far  as  they  enable  him  to  gather  in  the 
shekels,  for  which  he  will  work  early  and  late  and  live  like 
a  rat." 

Kern  County  Echo:  "  In  a  general  way,  the  whole  State  will 
gain  by  having  the  State  and  municipal  elections  in  San  Fran- 
cisco separate  as  they  are  under  the  new  law,  "We  are  not  cer- 
tain but  it  would  be  an  improvement  to  have  them  separated 
in  all  counties.  Constables  and  roadmasters  have,  in  the  past, 
exercised  an  undue  influence  over  the  elections  of  Governors 
and  even  the  President." 

Oio^We  Register :  "We  conjure  every  man  who  has  any 
love  of  beauty  in  his  heart  to  preserve  the  magnificent  trees  of 
our  beloved  State.  Spare  them  as  you  would  the  bright 
stream,  the  green  field,  the  noble  mountain,  the  sheltered  val- 
ley. Lay  not  the  ax  to  their  trunks,  but  let  them  stand  as 
noble  monuments,  marks  of  grace  and  beauty,  and  emblems  of 
something  higher  than  the  love  of  gain  or  greed  of  riches. 

QdMaaa  Democrat :  "The  rapacity  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Co.  has  been  so  patent  to  persons  shipping  on  their  lines,  that 
the  company's  motto  of  "  charging  all  the  traflBc  will  bear"  is 
now  taken  as  a  matter  of  course.  This  rule  of  robbery  on  the  part 
of  the  Railroad  Co.  has  had  its  blighting  effect  upon  industrial 
development  all  over  the  State,  but  more  especially  at  non- 
competitive points  such  as  those  in  the  upper  part  of  the  San 
Joaquin  valley." 

Dixon  Trihune:  "  C.  P.  Huntington  is  proving  himself  a  true 
philanthropist  in  purchasing  large  land  tracts  and  by  sub- 
division making  it  possible  for  the  man  of  small  means  to  build 
for  himself  a  home.  His  frank  confession  that  it  pays  him  five- 
fold detracts  nothing  from  his  credit,  for  what  need  it  matter 
to  thp  community  if  Mr.  Huntington  multiplies  his  income  a 
hundred-fold,  if  while  doing  so  he  places  the  people  in  a  posi- 
tion to  earn  it." 

San  Jose  iTeraW;  "  The  time  is  fast  approaching  when  the 
insolence  and  the  lawlessness  of  the  liquor  traffic  will  be  ef- 
fectually suppressed.  A  public  sentiment  in  that  direction  is 
rapidly  developing,  and  nothing  has  done  more  to  quicken  it 
than  the  lower  class  of  saloon  keepers  themselves.  Their  dis- 
regard of  law;  their  interference  in  caucuses  and  conventions; 
their  attempts  to  dictate  to  all  public  officials,  have  done  more 
than  all  else  to  create  a  sentiment  against  the  liquor  traffic 
that  will  either  control  it  or  suppress  it  altogether.  And  such 
a  sentiment  is  all-powerful  when  it  once  gets  into  action." 

Hanford  Journal:  "There  is  certain  information  that  the 
public  is  entitled  to  get  in  the  most  expeditious  manner  possi- 
ble. There  ought  to  be  a  law  or  custom  making  it  compulsory 
on  R.  R.  station  agen  ts  to  post  up  information  about  arrival 
and  departure  of  trains  in  a  manner  intelligible  to  the  ordinary 
public.  Similarly,  postmasters  should  be  required  to  post  up 
time-tables  of  the  arrival  and  departure  of  mails,  corrected  to 
date,  and  any  other  information  the  public  is  entitled  to.  This 
would  save  lots  of  time  in  asking  and  answering  questions, 
guard  against  uncivil  answers,  and  facilitate  business  gen- 
erally." 

Gonzales  Tribune:  "Judge  Dorn  has  earned  the  everlasting 
gratitude  of  the  settlers  of  this  county  by  handing  down  a  de- 
cision in  their  favor  which  gives  them  the  right  to  enter  upon 
the  so-called  railroad  land  recently  for.*"eited  by  Act  of  Con- 
gress. The  learned  Judge  takes  the  view  of  the  matter,  that 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Forfeiture  Act  of  Sept.  29,  1890, 
the  unearned  portion  of  the  grant  to  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road Company  reverted  to  the  Government,  and  that  settlers 
should  not  be  deprived  of  their  rights  through  the  neglect  or 
refusal  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  perform  his  duty  by 
declaring  the  land  open  for  entry." 

San  Jose  Phoenix  :  "  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
should  be  a  text-book  in  all  our  schools,  public  and  private. 
Ask  every  man  and  woman  you  meet  if  they  have  ever  read  it, 
and  how  many  could  answer  in  the  affirmative?  Not  one  in  a 
hundred.  Few,  indeed,  have  a  fair  comprehension  of  the 
theory  of  our  Government.  Thousands  of  people  think  that 
Congress  created  the  States.  They  do  not  know  that  the  States 
made  the  General  Government,  and  that  it  has  no  powers  ex- 
cept those  granted  to  it  by  the  States.  No  study  can  be  so  im- 
portant aa  that  which*teaches  pupils  our  plan  of  Government, 
the  powers  belonging  to  the  United  States,  and  the  powers  re- 
served to  the  States  and  the  people.  Everbody  would  be  a 
better  citizen  by  having  this  knowledge." 

Bakersfield  £c/io;  "The  complaint  that  the  wealthy  do  not 
pay  a  just  proportion  of  taxes  is  undoubtedly  well-founded. 
How  can  this  be  remedied?  The  iJc/io  suggests  a  plan.  It  is 
known  to  be  law  that  while  the  Supervisors  sit  as  a  Board  of 
Ecjualization,  any  taxpayer  may  go  before  the  Board  and  com- 
plain that  a  neighbor's  assessment  is  too  low.  Now,  if  a  dozen 
or  more  men  will  club  together  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
the  assessment  roll  after  it  i.s  made  up,  and  if  things  are  not 
found  to  be  up  to  the  scratch,  go  before  the  Board  and  have 
them  corrected,  this  cause  of  complaint  may  be  remedied  to 
a  great  extent.  We  would  suggest,  however,  that  these  dozen 
men  look  well  to  their  own  figures  before  starting  in  on  this 
work." 


Farmers  and  the  Stanford  University. 

Carmel  Valley,  March  7,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor: — In  my  last  letter,  I  had  hardly  time  to  speak 
of  more  than  the  externals  of  L.  S.  J.  U.  I  want  now  to  add  a 
few  lines  as  to  its  teachers,  teachings  and  taught. 

And  to  put  the  last  first,  of  the  500  students  enrolled  in  its 
catalogue,  there  is  only  one  agricultural  student.  Oh,  what  is 
the  matter  with  the  farmer  ?  Or  shall  we  say,  what  is  the  mat- 
ter with  a  college  course  in  agriculture?  This  one  student  was 
not  a  Californian,  but  an  enthusiastic  young  German,  and  was 
making  up  his  solitary  course  as  best  he  could,  now  busying 
himself  with  chemical  experiment,  then  rushing  to  a  lecture  on 
geology,  or  coming  to  hear  Prof.  Comstock  expatiate  on  the 
bug  question.  I  don't  know  how  often  he  walks  over  to  the 
breeding  farms  and  training  establishments  of  Senator  Stan- 
ford, but  there  could  be  no  better  place  in  the  world  for  the 
study  of  horse  flesh,  running  or  trotting,  and  the  Senator  per- 
mits free  access  to  visitors  except  on  Sundays.  So,  at  present, 
as  there  is  no  set  agricultural  curriculum,  perhaps  our  farmers 
are  justified  in  thinking  the  best  school  of  farm  technology  is 
on  the  farm'.  But  I  am  writing  this  especially  to  impress  on 
all  readers  one  thing — that  L.  S.  J.  U.  is  really  a  new  departure 
in  educational  life.  No  one  need  fear  that  L.  S.  J.  U.  is  not  an 
institution  for  the  people. 

"  We  will  teach,"  said  President  Jordan,  "anything  to  any- 
body" that  really  wants  to  learn,  provided  the  applicant'is 
over  20  years  of  age,  and  that  without  regard  to  anv  regular 
graduate  course.  Boys  or  girls  under  20  must  follow  some 
recognized  routine  as  laid  down  in  the  various  bulletins.  We 
find,  therefore,  students  of  very  various  ages  and  attainments. 
I  even  met  one  friend,  who  has  been  a  university  professor,  sit- 
ting happily  at  the  feet  of  Dr.  Gilbert  studying  advanced 
zoology.  So  every  farmer's  daughter  or  son  who  is  anxious  to 
learn,  may  enjoy  the  privilege  of  studying  not  only  classics  and 
mathematics,  but  the  whole  range  of  natural  sciences,  physics, 
chemistry,  botany,  zoology,  geology  and  any  other  ology  her 
or  his  heart  aches  after;  or  any  one  with  a  mechanical  bias  will 
find  a  spacious  workshop  fitted  with  the  neatest  of  carpenter's 
benches  and  provided  with  all  needful  tools,  lathes,  drills  and 
needed  machines,  and  power  laid  on  from  adjacent  boiler  house, 
where  he  can  learn  to  adapt  means  to  ends  after  the  most  ap- 
proved methods.  He  will  find  more;  he  will  find,  as  teachers, 
many  kindly,  earnest  young  men  whose  whole  time  is  devoted 
to  assisting  him  to  gain  the  very  knowledge  he  thirsts  for,  and 
he  can't  be  too  thirsty — the  thirstier  he  is,  the  better  the  pro- 
fessors like  it  1  And  these  professors,  though  men  of  foremost 
ability  in  their  respective  chairs,  are  quite  willing  to  "  conde- 
scend to  men  of  low  estate."  and  put  their  pupils  in  the  way 
of  making  the  most  of  their  faculties,  of  using  their  lives — that 
is,  to  the  best  advantage.  For  L.  S.  J.  U.  is  run  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  if  Charity  or  Love  is  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world, 
the  next  greatest  are  Faith  and  Hope — hope  for  the  future  de- 
velopment of  a  happy  and  enlightened  humanity;  faith  that 
the  dispersion  of  ignorance  and  the  attainment  of  knowlege  is 
the  only  way  to  that  much-desired  development.  "  Original 
research "  is  the  watchword  of  L.  S.  J.  U.  In  other  words, 
think — think  for  yourself.  Eat  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil  and  digest  it  thoroughly,  as  the  Lord  God  meant  you 
to  when  he  gave  you  a  brain  with  reasoning  powers  Happy  is 
the  student  thus  privileged  at  the  close  of  this  nineteenth  cen- 
tury when  he  realizes  that  even  in  the  '50s  and  '60s  we  were 
taught  that  lo  think  and  reason  for  one's  self  were  certain 
damnation;  that  a,  freethinker  was  synonymous  for  all  that  was 
dangerous  and  devilish.  And  this  grand  opportunity  for  Cali- 
fornia's young  folks  is  to  be  had  by  all  for  the  mere  asking. 
"  Bubbles,"  said  Lowell,  "  we  seek  with  a  whole  soul's  tasking. 
"  'Tis  only  God  ■who  is  given  away; 
'Tis  only  Heaven  may  be  had  for  the  asking." 

But  here  is  a  heaven  on  earth  to  the  knowledge  seeker,  and  of- 
fered without  money  and  without  price! 

Students  are  of  course  expected  to  maintain  themselves,  and 
two  large  establishments  have  been  erected — Encina  Hall  for 
male  and  Roble  Hall  for  female  students — where  bsd  and  board 
and  washing  can  be  had  for  $5  a  week.  The  dormitories  are 
spacious.  Each  contains,  I  believe,  two  beds.  The  dining  hall 
is  in  charge  of  a  caterer  of  great  experience — Mr.  Addison — 
who  takes  much  pride  in  showing  his  department  to  visitors 
that  they  may  be  convinced  that  students  are  well  cared  for 
physically.  In  the  store-room  were  large  quantities  of  dried 
fruits  from  Senator  Stanford's  Vina  ranch,  pitted  plums, 
peaches,  apricots  and  prunes  of  excellent  quality.  We  fruit 
growers  had  experience  of  the  table  set  for  the  students,  as  we 
took  several  meals  in  the  Hall  and  found  them  as  good  as  any 
one  could  reasonably  desire. 

I  have  written  these  few  lines  that  those  who  have  had  no 
opportunity  of  seeing  L.  S.  J.  U.  may  realize  something  of  the 
boon  Senator  Stanford  has  conferred  on  young  California. 
However  much  we  may  growl  at  high  rates  and  freights,  the 
Senator  has  offered,  in  L.  S.  J.  U.,  to  furnish  young  California 
with  the  highest  educational  freight  possible  at  less  than  the 
lowest  living  rates,  and  I  feel  pleased  to  append  my  signature 
as  one  grateful  therefor.  Edward  Berwick. 


An  Irrigation  Bill  Favored. 

Washington,  March  6th. 

The  House  Committee  on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  of  Arid 
Lands  has  decided  to  report  favorably  on  Representative  Lan- 
ham's  irrigation  bill.  It  provides  that,  subject  to  all  rights  in- 
choate or  perfected  thereto,  and  all  lands  of  whatever  nature 
or  description  and  rights  thereto,  including  water  rights  now 
belonging  or  appertaining  to  the  United  States  lying  and  being 
situated  in  the  States  of  Nebraska,  Nevada,  South  Dakota, 
North  Dakota,  Montana,  Washington,  Oregon,  Wyoming,  Ida- 
ho, Colorado,  Kansas  and  California,  and  in  the  Territories  of 
New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Oklahoma  and  Utah  severally,  with  full 
and  complete  jurisdiction  thereover,  be  and  are  hereby  granted, 
ceded  and  confirmed  to  said  several  States  and  Territories,  the 
grant  to  each  of  said  States  and  Territories  to  be  of  lands  con- 
tained within  its  present  bounda'ies  and  territorial  limits,  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  issue  letters  patent  for 
the  same  to  said  several  States  and  Territories  in  thia  section 
designated  wherever  and  as  any  of  said  States  and  Territories 
shall,  by  an  act  of  its  Legislature,  accept  the  disposition  of 
lands  as  herein  provided  within  the  time  hereinafter  specified. 

This  act  shall  in  no  manner  alfect  any  of  the  lands  held  by 
the  United  States  for  parks,  naval,  military  or  other  publ'c  pur- 
poses, nor  dny  Indian  lands  or  lauds  held  in  trust  for  or  for  use 
by  Indians,  nor  mineral  lands,  nor  shall  it  apply  in  any  man- 
ner to  the  Territory  of  Alaska. 

Section  2  provides  that  the  Governors  of  the  Territories  of 
Utah,  Arizona,  Oklahoma  and  New  Mexico  shall,  within  a 
reasonable  time  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  call  special  ses- 
sions if  need  be  of  their  several  Legislatures  to  take  into  con- 
sideration and  pass  upon  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  the 
question  herein  submitted  to  them,  and  they  may  from  time  to 
time  call  such  other  sessions  of  their  respective  Legislatures  as 
may  be  deemed  necessary.  The  benefits  of  this  act  shall  not  ac- 
crue to  any  State  or  Territory  which  shall  not  have  accepted 
the  provisions  thereof  within  four  years  from  its  approval. 

Section  .3  provides  that  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  issu- 
ance of  letters  patent  to  any  State  or  Territory  herein  men- 
tioned for  lands  therein  situated,  and  from  time  to  time  there- 


after, as  occasion  may  require,  it  shall  be  fl)e  duty  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  at  the  expense  of  the  United  Slates,  to 
cause  to  be  delivered  to  the  proper  authorities  of  such  Slate  or 
Territory  all  maps,  records,  books  and  papers,  or  certified  copies 
thereof,  in  case  it  may  be  necessary  to  retain  originals  in  the 
general  land  office,  which  may  "be  necessary  to  such  State  or 
Territory  for  proper  control,  administration  and  disposition  of 
such  lands. 

Section  4  provides  that  no  State  or  Territory  accepting  the 
cession  of  lands  as  therein  provided  shall  in  any  case  sell,  lease 
or  dispose  of  said  lands  in  greater  quantity  than  160  acres  to 
any  one  person,  corporation  or  association;  nor  shall  any  such 
State  or  Territory  impair  or  abridge  the  homesiead  privileges 
now  granted  to  soldiers  and  sailors  under  the  land  laws  of  the 
United  States. 

Rain-Making. 

Sanders,  Fresno  County. 
To  THE  Editor: — I  am  a  rain  maker.  I  can  speak  of  what  I 
have  done  in  the  past  tense,  as  something  fully  accomplished. 
When  I  awoke  before  daylight  this  morningand  heard  the  pat- 
ter of  the  rain  on  the  roof,  I  asked  my  son,  "How  long  has  it 
been  raining?"'  He  answered,  " 'Tis  only  your  make  of  rain; 
it's  been  rattling  away  ever  since  I  woke  up."  What  he  meant 
by  referring  to  it  as  my  rain  can  be  understood  by  a  brief  de- 
scription. My  house  is  shaded  and  completely  covered  by  a 
grove  of  blue  gum  trees  140  feet  in  height.  After  a  frost,  or 
during  foggy  weather,  there  is  such  an  amount  of  precipitation 
from  their  foliage  that  I  kept  two  rain  gauges  during  the  win- 
ter of '90  and '91,  one  at  my  office,  a  liundred  feet  from  the 
nearest  blue  gum,  and  one  under  the  blue  gum  trees.  In  the 
open  air  we  had  a  total  of  8i  inches  of  rain;  under  the  blue 
gums,  less  than  a  hundred  yards  away,  there  was  a  precipita- 
tion, including  rain  and  melted  frost  and  condensed  fog,  of 
12  3-10  inches,  showing  that  3  8-10  inches  of  precipitation  was 
from  the  foliage  of  the  trees. 

OTHER  RAIN  MAKERS. 

I  have  to  brag  of  the  above  while  I  can,  as  'twill  soon  be  so 
far  surpassed  by  man's  skill  in  causing  the  air  to  yield  up  its 
treasure  wherever  and  whenever  he  wills,  that  the"  world  will 
finally  wonder  how  agriculture  ever  succeeded  without  the  aid 
of  this  wondrous  power.  In  the  hottest,  clearest  summer 
weather  more  than  a  foot  of  water  could  at  any  time  be  precip- 
itated from  the  atmosphere,  if  we  were  only  master  of  the 
means  to  do  it.  The  water  is  there,  we've  only  to  precipitate 
it.  and  that  we  will  do  in  the  future  as  surely  as  in  the  past. 
We  have  corraled  the  all-pervading  electricity  and  made  it  do 
our  bidding.  When  in  the  world's  infancy  of  knowledge  about 
electricity.  Dr.  Franklin,  by  his  experiments,  added  to  the 
knowledge  of  that  subject,  he  remarked,  when  criticised,  "  'Tis 
only  of  such  use  as  a  helpless,  new-born  babe;  it  may  grow  to 
be  a  man."  We  see  something  to-day  of  the  younger  manhood 
of  electricity,  the  babe  of  a  century  ago.  A  greater  work  than 
Franklin's  bringing  lightning  from  the  clouds — the  producing 
of  clouds  and  bringing  rain  from  them — is  now  being  attempted 
near  here  in  our  valley.  Whether  the  present  eflfort  will  attain 
perfect  success  or  not,  we  cannot  yet  determine;  but  this  much 
is  already  positively  known,  the  water  is  at  all  times  in  the  at- 
mosphere and  it  can  be  precipitated  by  artificial  means.  This  is 
the  babe;  its  manhood  in  the  future  is  assured. 

W.  A.  Saxde2s. 

A  Great  Irrigation  Enterprise. 

In  October,  1889,  A.  H.  Koebig,  a  civil  engineer,  and  C. 
J.  Perkins,  an  attorney-at-law,  both  of  San  Bernardino, 
commenced  the  preliminary  surveys  of  four  large  reservoir 
sites  on  the  north  side  of  the  San  Bernardino  range  of 
mountains,  about  12  miles  from  the  city  of  San  Bernar- 
dino. After  completing  the  surveys  and  ascertaining  the 
necessary  expenditure,  together  with  the  probable  ca- 
pacity of  the  reservoirs,  these  genilemen  induced  a  num- 
ber of  Cincinnati  capitalists  to  undertake  the  work  of  de- 
velopment. 

In  I891  the  Arrowhead  Reservoir  Company  was  incor- 
porated, backed  by  some  of  the  leading  capitalists  of  Cin- 
cinnati. The  company  immediately  took  possession  of  the 
property  in  question,  under  its  manager,  Col.  Adolph 
Wood,  and  has  just  recently  let  contracts  for  the  construc- 
tion of  three  tunnels — one  5700,  another  3300,  and  the  third 
2070  feet  in  length. 

Creighton  &  Duer,  of  San  Francisco,  have  been  awarded 
the  contracts  for  the  construction  of  these  tunnels.  They 
are  now  moving  their  plant  into  position,  and  expect  to 
have  four  Burley  drills  at  work  within  a  week.  Under  the 
contract,  the  time  allowed  for  the  completion  of  this  work 
is  nine  months  from  the  ist  inst. 

These  tunnels  involve  an  expenditure  of  over  $250,000, 
and  the  first  dam  to  be  built,  the  contract  for  which  will 
be  let  within  a  couple  of  months,  will  cost  $200,000. 

The  company  has  already  sold  a  large  quantity  of  water, 
among  other  sales  being  one  of  2000  inches  to  an  irrigation 
district  near  Pomona.  The  water  will  be  conveyed  from 
reservoirs  down  the  great  Waterman  canyon,  where  a  fall 
will  be  obtained  whereby  over  4000-horse  power  will  be 
developed  on  turbine  wheels  for  electrical  power  purposes, 
and  the  water  from  these  wheels  conveyed  through  large 
steel  pipes  33  miles  west  of  San  Bernardino  over  a  tract 
containing  75,000  acres  of  the  finest  citrus  fruit  lands  in 
Southern  California. 

This  vast  enterprise  will  bring  under  irrigation  over 
80,000  acres  of  land  immediately  surrounding  San  Ber- 
nardino on  the  north  and  west.  The  company  will  expend 
over  $700,000  in  its  operations  before  obtaining  any  rev- 
enue whatever.  It  has  already  completed  a  mountain  road 
at  an  expenditure  of  $43,000,  and  has  at  work  a  small 
army  of  men  in  the  different  branches  of  labor.  There  is 
no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  this  enterprise  is  bound  to  play 
a  very  important  part  in  the  development  of  the  rich  lands 
in  the  San  Bernardino  Valley. 

Agents  Wanted. 

It  is  proposed  during  the  cxirrent  year  of  1S92  to  add  10,000 
navies  to  the  subscription  list  of  the  "  Pacific  Rural  Press," 
and  to  this  end  an  agent  is  wanted  to  make  a  house  io  house 
canvass  in  every  county.  To  such  agents  liberal  terms  will  be 
given.  Applicant  should  state  what  territory  he  is  prepared 
to  cover  and  give  references  as  to  character  and  citpacity  for 
the  work.  Any  man  or  woman  who  will  give  earnest  effort  to 
fhi.t  v'ork  can  make  a  good  thing  out  of  it.  Address  the 
Dewey  Publishing  Company:  220  Market  Street. 
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Some  Dairy  Notes. 

Campbell,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Feb.  27. 
To  THE  Editor  : — There  seems  to  be  an  awakening  in 
the  dairy  interest  of  California,  and  I  am  sure  that  those 
farmers  who  go  into  the  business  intelligently  will  not  re- 
gret it.  That  there  is  money  in  butter  and  cheese-making 
in  this  State  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  question;  the 
great  requisite  to  success  is  an  intelligent  understanding 
of  the  business  in  its  various  details.  There  are  many  ad- 
vantages here  that  Eastern  dairymen  do  not  have,  and  it 
would  seem,  all  things  considered,  that  in  California  the 
business  would  pay  a  handsome  profit.  There  need  be  no 
fear  of  overproduction  for  some  years  to  come,  as  the  coast 
has  to  import  Eastern  butter  and  cheese  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency in  the  home  make,  and  if  more  butter  and  cheese 
is  made  here,  there  may  be  hope  of  driving  that  rank  fraud 
oleomargarine  out  of  the  market.  Only  a  few  days  ago  I 
saw  on  one  of  the  streets  of  San  Francisco  a  wagon  covered 
with  canvas  signs  inviting  "  economical  housekeepers  to 
call  at  No.  — ,  and  try  oleomargarine."  In  its  palmy  days 
in  the  East  this  fraud  never  made  such  a  wanton  exhibition 
of  itself,  and  it  seems  strange  that  California,  with  its 
large  and  steadily  growing  dairy  interest,  does  not  enact  a 
more  stringent  law  against  the  sale  of  this  product.  But 
some  may  say  it  is  a  legitimate  article  and  should  be 
tolerated.  On  the  ground  of  economics,  it  should  be  pro- 
hibited, for  it  comes  into  direct  competition  with  pure 
butter,  and  the  stuff  bears  little  or  no  share  of  the  taxation 
necessary  to  support  the  State  Government,  while  the  dairy 
cows  and  the  land  upon  which  they  graze,  together  with 
the  apparatus  used  in  making  butter  and  cheese,  are  taxed 
and  do  help  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  the  State  Gov- 
ernment. As  California  will  elect  a  new  legislature  this 
fall,  let  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  dairy  industry  see  to 
it  that  they  elect  such  men  as  will  give  them  a  law  that 
will  protect  them.  Oleomargarine  is  not  always  sold  under 
its  true  name,  and  I  venture  the  assertion  that  much  of  the 
so-called  Eastern  creamery  butter  sold  through  this  State 
is  oleomargarine.  When  Eastern  creamery  was  quoted  in 
Chicago  at  3i®32c  per  pound  in  December  last,  it  was  being 
sold  here  at  30  cts.  per  pound.  It  may  be  possible  to  ex- 
plain that  difference,  but  it  looks  suspicious. 

LOOKS  AS  THOUGH  IT  PAID. 
From  the  Hollister  Advance  I  take  the  following,  which 
is  an  extract  from  the  annual  report  of  the  operation  of  E. 
Vile's  cheese  factory  at  San  Filipe,  San  Benito  county,  for 
1891  :  "  Total  number  pounds  of  milk  received,  457,998; 
total  number  pounds  of  cheese  made,  50,625;  highest  price 
received  per  pound,  15^^  cents;  lowest,  10  cents;  average 
gross  price  per  100  pounds,  $12.29;  average  number  pounds 
of  milk  to  one  pound  of  cheese,  9.04;  average  net  price 
to  producer  per  100  pounds  of  milk,  $1.13  4-5;  cost  of 
making  per  100  pounds  of  cheese,  $1.80;  number  of  cows 
milked,  85;  average  net  income  per  cow,  $63.50." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  the  cows  were  fed, 
of  what  breed,  and  what  proportion  of  them  came  in  in  the 
spring,  or  whether  all  came  in  in  the  fall.  I  have,  in 
former  articles  in  the  Press,  alluded  to  the  fact  that  it 
takes  much  less  milk  in  California  to  make  a  pound  of 
cheese  than  is  required  in  the  Eastern  States,  and  that  is  a 
decided  advantage  to  the  dairymen  of  this  State. 

A  WORD  OF  CAUTION. 
Dairymen  who  contemplate  building  creameries  are  cau- 
tioned against  high-priced  buildings — that  is  to  say,  that 
parties  have  tried  in  several  instances  to  rope  in  dairymen 
by  erecting  buildings  at  a  greater  cost  than  is  necessary. 
That  good  buildings  and  good  machinery  are  necessary,  no 
one  questions,  but  when  a  plant  exceeds  $6000,  in  com- 
plete order  for  operation,  some  one  is  making  a  pretty 
good  stake  out  of  somebody.  So,  if  dairymen  do  not  know 
for  themselves  as  to  what  a  plant  should  cost,  they  should 
inquire  of  some  reputable  person  who  does  know.  Some 
years  ago  parties  in  some  of  the  Central  Western  States 
contracted  to  put  up  creameries  ready  for  operation  at  a 
cost  of  $10,000,  and  as  evidence  that  they  believed  the  plant 
would  prove  a  good  investment,  they  accepted  as  part  pay 
$2000  in  stock  in  each  plant  they  put  up.  They  rarely  ever 
called  for  any  dividends  on  their  stock,  and  it  was  shown 
in  a  year  or  two  that  $5000  would  have  amply  paid  for  the 
building  and  machinery.  By  their  operations  they  pocketed 
$3000  on  each  plant,  and  they  erected  scores  of  them  in 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  Missouri  and  Iowa,  and  probably  in 
other  States.  The  scheme  paid  the  builders  but  did  not 
pay  the  owners.  R.  P.  McGlincy. 
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Ramie  and  Its  Cultnre. 

San  Francisco,  Feb.  26,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor: — In  writing  this  article  on  the  very 
important  subject  of  ramie  for  this  country,  and  the  great 
State  of  California  in  particular,  at  your  request,  please 
pardon  me  if  I  confine  myself,  in  a  homely  way,  very 
closely  to  the  important  information  on  the  subject  closest 
to  the  people's  interest.  I  shall  endeavor  to  give  the  most 
important  facts  in  the  fewest  and  plainest  words  possible 
to  make  it  understood,  interesting  and  most  useful. 

Ramie  is  a  species  of  nettle,  but  thornless.  There  are 
three  different  varieties  all  suitable  for  this  climate;  but 
they  vary  in  excellence  in  the  market  from  two  to  four  cents 
a  pound,  the  best,  which  I  recommend,  being  worth  six 
cents  a  pound  here  in  the  rough  as  it  comes  from  the  de- 
corticators,  dried  and  baled. 

Decortication  of  itself  is  of  a  very  simple  nature,  being 
to  strip  or  peel  the  bark  from  the  wood,  to  knock  out  the 
inner  wood,  which  must  be  done  as  fast  as  leafed  and  cut 
or  on  the  same  day  of  cutting.  It  can  be  done  to  pay  by 
flail,  treading  with  horses,  or  flax  break,  and  shaken  out 


or  more  properly  in  these  days,  with  a  machine  run  by 
horse  or  steam  power,  and  with  four  to  six  men  working  two 
acres  a  day,  easily.  One  machine  will  run  through  120 
acres  in  two  months,  and  keep  a  gang  of  men  busy  all  the 
summer  through.  Ramie  will  grow  in  about  that  time  if 
well  supplied  with  water,  irrigation  or  natural  moisture. 

Ramie  should  be  cut  green  when  about  four  or  five  feet 
high,  and  when  it  first  begins  to  brown  at  the  bottom  of 
the  stalks.  Ramie  will  not  ret  like  flax  or  hemp,  and 
thus  must  be  broken  green  before  the  gum  or  glue  sets  to 
the  stalks.  It  should  be  run  from  the  decorticator  on  an 
endless  wire  carrier  through  a  drier  and  baled  at  the  exit 
for  shipping  to  the  factory,  where  it  is,  by  a  process,  un- 
gummed  and  prepared  for  carding  and  spinning.  It  is  ex- 
cellent to  knit  or  weave  into  goods  of  superior  quality,  pure 
or  mixed  with  wool  for  cassimeres,  woolen  and  worsted 
fabrics. 

Ramie  fiber  is  of  a  very  firm  texture  and  of  uneven 
lengths,  from  two  to  six  inches.  It  is  a  flat,  hollow  rib- 
bon, and  thus  takes  dyes  in  all  shades  of  the  brightest 
colors,  as  well  as  for  black  silk.  It  is  not  of  such  a  glossy 
nature  as  common  silk,  but  partakes  more  of  what  is  called 
dead  silk  in  black,  which  all  ladies  know  is  most  desired 
n  expensive  goods.  Silk  is  wound  off  the  cocoons  from 
800  to  1000  yards  long,  and  doubled  in  the  winding  seven 
strands,  while  ramie,  being  short,  must  be  carded  and  spun 
like  raw  silk,  or  broken  silk,  and  therefore  is  not  mixed 
with  line  silk  in  the  way  sometimes  spoken  of,  but  often 
made  into  thread,  is  used  to  mix  in  the  body,  the  strongest 
parts  needed,  for  the  warp  or  filling,  and  sometimes  for 
the  body  of  the  goods  when  silk  may  be  used  for  the 
raised  glossy  figures  or  flowers,  giving  a  beautiful  contrast 
and  exquisite  shading.  In  wool  mixtures,  it  can  be  cut 
or  graded  to  the  even  lengths  and  carded  and  spun  as 
a  complete  mixture,  benefiting  the  wool  by  its  superior 
strength,  gloss  and  finish,  the  wool  making  the  nap  and 
warmth,  the  ramie  alone  being  porous  and  cool  for  summer 
wear. 

Ramie  is  not  adapted  to  be  worked  on  linen,  hemp  cotton 
or  jute  machinery.  It  is  estimated  that  some  30  million 
dollars'  worth  of  worsted  alone,  and  of  wool  and  woolen 
good  many  more  million  dollars  worth  is  impor- 
ported  into  the  United  States  annually.  Ramie  fiber  that 
can  be  grown  in  this  country  can  take  the  place  of  this 
and  excel  in  durability  and  finish,  besides  for  all  other  pur- 
poses in  ramie  goods  pure,  mixed  silk  and  other  ways,  I 
have  no  doubt,  to  amount  to  much  more.  There  is  no  end 
or  limit  to  the  possibilities,  apparently  to  the  uses,  to  which 
it  can  be  put.  Why  should  we  not  hasten  to  reap  the  di- 
rect benefit,  as  well  as  the  incidental  impetus  it  would 
give  to  all  other  enterprises,  employments  and  home 
market  ? 

Ramie  is  now  grown  in  China,  Japan,  India,  Mexico, 
Cuba,  Hawaii,  Samoa,  West  Indies,  Guatamala,  Columbia 
and  Brazil, and,  in  the  United  States,  in  Alabama,  Louisiana, 
Texas,  California,  Washington  and  Oregon  in  small  quan- 
tities. It  is  also  grown  in  South  France,  Italy  and 
Hungary,  and  is  worth  in  China  $100  to  $200  per  ton 
cleaned  by  hand.  This  is  done  there  by  scraping  the 
pellicle  off  the  outside  of  the  stalk,  cut  green,  then  peeling 
the  bark,  and  with  a  bamboo  stick  rubbing  out  the  muci- 
laginous gummy  matter  over  a  log,  and  repeated  washing 
and  drying  on  scaffolds  or  roofs  of  their  houses.  For  ex- 
port, it  is  only  partially  ungummed.  For  their  hand-weav 
ing  they  strip  this  partially  ungummed  fiber  into  threads  as 
long  as  possible,  containing,  of  course,  thousands  of  fibers, 
which  they  fasten,  stick  or  tie  together  end  to  end,  making 
long  threads  in  imitation  of  silk,  which  they  weave  into 
goods,  then  boil  and  bleach  out  and  color  in  the  piece. 
This  primitive  way  of  working,  which  can  only  be  done 
with  the  cheapest  of  labor,  has  deceived  most  of  our  ex- 
perimenters into  the  belief  that  the  fiber  was  long  as  the 
stalk,  like  flax  and  hemp,  and  of  course  prevented  success 
in  our  working  it  to  manufacture  by  machinery.  But  now 
that  we  have  scientifically  investigated  the  fibers  before  we 
undertook  to  build  machinery,  and  found  out  just  what  was 
wanted,  it  was  easy  enough  to  solve  the  difficulty,  which, 
of  course,  "  was  in  a  decorticator "  (if  a  decorticator  was 
to  do,  or  could  do,  the  whole  business),  which  never  has  or 
never  will  be  done  economically  by  one.  But  when  only 
decortication  was  wanted  by  a  decorticator  (see  Webster), 
and  we  had  a  simple  way  to  treat  or  finish  it  afterward, 
success  was  attained.  The  farmer  is  not  bothered  with 
the  ungumming,  which  is  the  difficult  part  of  the  work. 

as  to  planting. 

It  can  be  done  in  various  ways,  but  I  have  had  early  and 
extended  experience  in  nursery  and  farming,  as  well  as 
machinery  and  manufacturing,  so  looking  to  the  end,  that 
the  greatest  success  and  efficiency  might  be  attained,  I  will 
suggest  this  plan  :  After  properly  moistening,  plow  and 
pulverize  your  ground  well  and  deep,  roll  smooth,  mark  out 
as  for  corn,  but  make  the  rows  six  feet  apart,  plant  in  the 
furrows  from  one  to  three  feet  apart,  dropped  like  potatoes, 
and  cover  like  corn — or  you  can  stick  the  roots,  butt 
down,  slanting  sideways,  two  or  three  inches  deep  and 
cover  the  top  about  one  inch,  or  let  it  come  almost  or  quite 
to  the  surface  if  the  ground  is  not  mellow  and  sandy  and  is 
moist  to  the  surface,  or  is  liable  to  bake.  Cultivate  well 
between  the  rows  until  the  sprouts  are  up  two  or  three  feet 
high,  when  layer  out  to  cover  the  ground  in  a  bed  four  feet 
wide,  leaving  a  space  two  feet  wide  between  the  beds  to 
cultivate,  from  which  you  can  procure  roots  that  spread  out 
into  these  spaces  to  replant  or  sell  without  disturbing  the 
beds.  You  will  find  it  will  pay  you  for  some  years  to  come 
to  raise  roots  to  sell,  as  a  little  demand  will  absorb  all  now 
on  hand,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  price  will  double  or  treble 
before  the  rush  is  supplied. 

The  first  crop  after  layering  can  be  cut  with  a  sickle 
by  hand  and  all  the  poor  or  branchy  shoots  can  be  lay- 
ered to  fill  up  any  vacancies  or  cut  into  cuttings  and 
planted  like  grapevine  cuttings. 

Now  these  two-feet  paths  can  be  kept  open  and  used 
for  cultivation,  or,  after  the  four-foot  beds  have  become 
solid,  can  be  allowed  to  spread  full. 

I  advise  this  plan  as  a  four-foot  bed  can  be  grown 


solid  thick  sooner  than  six  feet,  and  after  that  can  be  easily 
extended.  When  roots  become  plentiful  and  cheap  you 
can  plant  thickly  all  over  the  ground  at  first  planting, 
if  you  choose,  but  with  roots  $3.00  a  piece,  as  at  first  in 
N  ew  Orleans,  it  could  not  be  afforded.  Although  one 
planting  lasts  for  a  life  time  it  is  supposed  that  5  cents 
would  be  high,  but  two  or  three  cents  is  reasonable,  and 
$21.63  per  thousand  is  very  reasonable,  delivered  in  good 
order,  the  purchaser  running  no  risk  in  shipping  at  all. 
2,500,  6  feet  by  3  apart,  or  7,500,  6  feet  by  i  apart,  makes 
the  first  cost  enough  on  a  large  scale,  and  with  layering 
and  cuttings  will  so  soon  cover  the  beds.  If  planted 
this  spring  a  scattering  crop  can  be  cut  in  the  fall  from  the 
layers,  and  the  next  season  three  or  four  fair  crops  can 
be  expected,  and  the  next  year  your  most  sanguine  hopes 
ought  to  be  realized.  Any  one  purchasing  larger  amounts, 
or  where  possible,  can  have  my  personal  attention  as  to 
soil,  preparation  and  care,  and  I  will  contract  to  buy  all  you 
will  raise  from  roots  purchased  of  me,  for  five  or  ten 
years  at  6  cents  a  pound  in  bales  delivered  in  San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles,  San  Bernardino,  Sacramento,  Tulare  or  Ba- 
kersfield,  California;  El  Paso,  Dallas  or  Galveston,  Texas; 
New  Orleans,  La..;  or  Mobile,  Alabama;  Atlanta,  Ga.;  or 
Jacksonville,  Florida;  Salem,  Oregon;  or  Seattle,  Wash- 
mgton.  I  will  also  agree  to  furnish  decorticators  at  a 
reasonable  cost  ;  now  700  to  800  {dollars  for  two  acres  a 
day,  and  give  freely  all  necessary  information  and  assist- 
ance possible  personally;  deposit  a  forfeit  of  $50,000  for 
every  2,000  acres  planted  from  roots  purchased  from  me 
and  paid  for,  or  leave  that  amount  approved,  due  on  the 
same  at  8  percent  interest  and  acctpt  notes  payable  in 
fibre;  build  manu''actory  and  buy  your  crop  for  five  or  ten 
years  at  6  cents  a  pound,  paying  cash  90  days  for  the  same, 
each  crop  delivered  as  above. 

Ramie  is  not  a  noxious  weed,  does  not  spread  over  the 
country  by  seed,  is  not  hard  to  eradicate,  dies  with  drought, 
flood,  or  plowing  out  to  sell  the  roots  or  replant.  As  to  its 
injury  or  drain  on  the  soil,  I  must  say  that  has  been  over- 
estimated, as  the  comparisons  have  been  made  with  grain 
and  fruit  that  grow  and  ripen  grain,  wood,  fruit,  seed  or 
pits,  which  makes  the  greater  drain  and  from  the  surface. 
The  ripening  of  seed  or  pits,  hardening  of  stem  or  wood,  is 
much  more  exhaustive  of  the  soil  than  the  first  or  green 
part  of  the  growth.  Ramie  should  be  compared  with  alfal- 
fa more  properly,  but  has  some  very  important  advantages 
over  that  also.  While  alfalfa  roots  deep  and  draws  its  sub- 
stance not  mainly  from  the  surface,  but  deep  down  in  the 
subsoil,  and  far  into  subterranean  depths  for  moisture,  it 
does  not  materially  exhaust  the  surface,  though  in  cutting 
green  it  is  all  removed,  stalk,  leaves  and  all,  sold  or  used, 
hardly,  if  ever,  returned  even  in  manure  if  fed  on  the  place; 
yet,  if  ripened  for  seed,  it  exhausts  the  soil  much  more, 
while  with  ramie  the  roots  also  go  down  deep,  not  only  one 
tap  root,  but  many,  each  stalk  supplying  its  own,  every 
joint  or  piece  supplying  them  if  detached  from  the  mother 
roots.  Ramie  is  always  properly  cut  green,  all  the  leaves, 
about  two-fifths  of  the  whole  weight,  being  stripped  and  • 
left  on  the  field;  the  wood  and  juice  is  separated  andburned 
in  dryers,  and  the  ashes  can  be  returned  with  little  trouble, 
so  that  nothing  but  the  pure  fiber  need  be  taken  perma- 
nently away. 

Now  if  an  old  overgrown  stalk  should  be  cut,  weighed 
and  burned  to  estimate  the  loss,  the  result  multiplied  by 
the  number  supposed  to  be  on  an  acre,  it  might  be  that 
"  50  tons  per  acre"  might  be  estimated,  which  would  give 
a  very  erroneous  impression  from  the  real  facts.  I  think 
the  leaves  and  wood  being  returned  might  add  to  the  soil, 
together  with  irrigation,  and  the  air  all,  or  nearly  all,  re- 
moved in  the  fiber,  and  possibly  more,  in  some  cases  at 
least.  Something  is  taken  from  the  air  and  water,  and 
more  brought  up  from  the  subsoil,  or  below.  At  any  rate, 
I  have  seen  as  fine  stalks  on  10, 15  and  20  year  old  grown 
patches  of  ramie  (that  I  have  been  told  had  not  been  fer- 
tilized and  not  much  watered)  as  I  could  wish  to  raise. 
About  five  tons  green  stalks  can  be  expected  off  an  acre 
cutting,  each  making  a  thousand  or  more  pounds  of  fiber, 
or  three  to  four  thousand  pounds  in  a  season  of  three  or 
four  cuts. 

Ramie  fiber  must  not  be  bleached  before  used  in  the 
factory,  as  it  needs  different  treatment  for  different  uses, 
and  you  must  not  be  deceived  by  long,  fine  bleached  or 
unbleached  samples,  as  there  is  no  practicability  in  them. 
Ramie  is  not  ungummed  if  long,  and  cannot  be  used  in  that 
condition  except  by  hand,  and  then  must  be  prepared  while 
green  and  fresh,  by  hand.  We  want  no  hand  work,  and 
cannot  compete  with  foreign  labor  in  that  way.  So  do  not 
be  deceived  by  gaudy  showings. 

Bales  of  it  have  been  made  and  shipped  from  the  south, 
12  to  20  years  ago,  and  found  unsalable  for  profit  to  this 
country,  and  spoiled  for  their  uses  in  Europe,  by  hand 
or  otherwise.    We  want  plain,  practical  working  material. 

It  must  be  thoroughly  and  economically  ungummed, 
and  then  it  is  as  free  and  pure  as  wool,  camels'  hair  or 
alpaca,  and  cut  to  even  lengths,  or  separated  into  two,  four 
and  six  inch  lengths,  will  card  and  spin  as  readily  by  ma- 
chinery, and  if  properly  done  is  of  full  strength  and  gloss. 
The  farmer,  except  for  curiosity  or  satisfaction,  does  not 
need  to  be  a  manufacturing  exper^  to  pass  on  the  ma- 
chinery or  fiber.  He  simply,  necessarily  wants  to  be 
satisfied  that  he  can  put  into  bales  and  sell  the  raw  ma- 
terial, and  roots  maybe,  enough  for  several  years  to  pay 
him  for  planting,  raising  and  marketing,  as  well  or  better 
than  anything  else  he  can  raise,  and  that  he  will  get  a 
better  market  for  his  other  products,  and  be  able  to  buy  a 
superior  article  of  goods  for  less  money  than  is  possible 
without  it.  If  he  can  make  $180  to  $240  per  acre  on  a 
large  number  of  acres  for  several  or  many  years,  and  never 
less  than  $50  clear  and  double  or  quadruple  his  market, 
and  that  at  home,  instead  of  the  chances  abroad;  get 
his  goods  for  less  than  half  or  one-fourth  of  the  price  he 
now  pays;  get  a  genuine,  durable  article  that  will  wear 
four  times  the  length  of  time  the  adulterated  article  he  now 
pays  a  big  price  for,  builds  up  his  country,  makes  his  prop- 
erty valuable,  I  think  it  is  worth  a  little  effort  and  faith, 
even  if  there  is  a  good  deal  of  work,  and  maybe  some 
few  mishaps  to  start  with.  S.  H.  Slaught. 
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OUR  THREE  LEADERS. 

The  Original    Only  Genuine 

BUCHE'ZE, 

(KNOWN    AS    THE    ADRIANCE  BUCKEYE) 


These  Mowers  have 
been  sold  on  this  Coast 
for  years  and  have  earn- 
ed for  themselves  a  rep- 
utation envied  by  all 
competitors. 


We  have  handled  this 
mower  successfully  for 
years.  Its  success  has 
been  second  to  none. 


The  Adriance  Buck- 
eye has  been  sold  by 
our  Sacramento  house 
for  years,  as  well  as  by 
Hawley  Bros,  and  the 
Deere  Implement  Co., 
of  S.  F.  We  now  have 
the  sole  agency. 


The  Tiger  is  greatiy 
improved  over  those 
sold  in  previous  years. 
Don't  forget  this  fact. 


CHAMPION  "GIMBAL  JOINT." 


The  Champion  Gimbal-Joint 
Mowers  have  a  well-earned 
reputation.  This  reputation 
is  growing  yearly. 


This  mower  is  the  superior 
of  any  other  sold  in  this  mar- 
ket, by  any  competitor,  and  is 
equal  to  any  of  the  above, 


Any  of  the  above  macMnes  are  equal  and  superior  to  any  others 

sold  on  the  Coast  by  anybody. 


San  Francisco. 


BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 


Sacramento. 
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The  Smyrna  Fig  Insect. 

The  Reason  Why  All  Attempts  to  In- 
troduce It  into  California 
Have  Failed. 

San  Fbancisco,  Feb.  20, 1892. 
To  THE  Editor: — Since  the  experiments 
conducted  by  George  Reeding  in  Fresno 
have  shown  that  the  fecundation  of  the  pis- 
tillate flowers  is  sufiicient  to  produce  an  ar- 
ticle equal  to  the  Smyrna  fig,  several  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  introduce  the  in- 
sect, which  in  Smyrna  is  used  to  perform 
this  oflSce.  This  insect,  already  mentioned 
by  Theophrastus,  and  for  more  than  3000 
years  known  by  the  name  Psen,  belongs  to 
the  genus  Blastophaga,  one  of  the  gallwasp 
family. 

This  insect  carries  the  pollen  of  the  stam- 
inate  flowers  to  the  stigma  of  the  pistillate 
ones,  of  course  unintentionally,  because  its 
real  object  in  entering  the  fig  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent one. 

Before  pointing  out  the  cause  of  failure 
in  the  introduction  of  this  insect,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  discuss  some  generalities  in 
the  biology  of  the  gallwasps,  so  that  the  na- 
ture of  the  mistakes  may  be  discovered  and 
in  further  experiments  avoided. 

All  gallwasps  known,  produce  but  one 
generation  a  year;  this  statement  refers  only 
to  gallwasps,  not  to  gallflies  (Cecidomj^ia), 
which  develop  several,  and  Aphidian  gall- 
builders  {Eriosoma,  Pemphigus),  etc.,  which 
develop  many  generations. 

The  gallwasp  begins  its  career  as  a  mag- 
got, in  spring.  This  maggot  comes  from  an 
egg  laid  by  a  wasp,  hybernated  and  also 
impregnated  for  considerable  time.  The 
wasp  is  at  all  times  ready  to  lay  the  egg, 
and  the  moment  of  laying  it  depends  en- 
tirely on  the  development  of  those  vege- 
table organs  on  which  the  gall,  the  future 
habitation  of  the  maggot,  has  to  be  formed. 

The  gall,  or  the  swelling  which  is  formed 
by  the  sting  of  the  wasp  inserting  the  egg, 
is  of  different  shapes  and  sizes,  according 
to  the  species  of  the  insect;  and  as  the  cele- 
brated entomologist.  Baron  von  Osten- 
Sacken,  has  observed,  in  some  North  Amer- 
ican species,  diflers  even  in  regard  to  the 
two  sexes. 

How  the  infinitesimal  quantity  of  liquid 
inserted  by  the  sting  of  the  mother  wasp  is 
able  to  produce  such  a  variety  of  forms,  dis- 
tinct according  to  species,  and  always  the 
same  in  the  same  species,  is  one  of  the  mys 
teries  connected  with  the  biology  of  this  in- 
teresting group  of  insects. 

We  abstain  here  from  all  speculation 
about  cause  and  effect,  and  state  only  the 
facts  of  practical  importance. 

The  life  of  the  gallwasp,  in  its  maggot 
stage,  is  not  a  long  one.  Those  of  the 
Northern  Temperate  zone  are,  without  ex- 
ception, found  in  their  winged  state  at  the 
end  of  August.  The  tropical  species  are  lit- 
tle studied,  and  the  Southern  hemisphere, 
although  abounding  in  gallbuilders  of  other 
classes,  exhibits  but  the  few  Australian 
gallwasps  described  by  Schrader. 

It  is  another  curious  instance  in  the  life 
of  the  gallwasps  that  although  winged,  and 
otherwise  perfectly  qualified  for  out-door 
life,  it  does  not  quit  its  habitation,  but  re- 
mains inside  the  gall  without  food,  and  the 
monothalamous  species,  viz.,  Cynips  quercus 
fold  L.,  even  without  mate. 

Another  element  of  mystery  that  enters 
the  biologf  of  these  little  beings  is  their 
propagation.  We  know  the  females  of 
every  species,  but  there  is  a  considerable 
number  whose  males  never  have  been 
found.  The  males  of  some  species  are 
wingless.  Now  the  reverse,  i.  e.,  winged 
males  having  wingless  females,  is  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  the  insect  kingdom, 
but  a  wingless  male  belonging  to  a  winged 
female  is  of  rather  rare  occurrence,  and 
may  under  these  circumstances  be  explained 
by  the  necessity  of  planting  the  eggs  for  the 
next  generation  on  the  exact  spot  and  under 
the  conditions  which  are  indispensable  for 
their  development.  A  great  many  tropical 
relations  of  the  Blastophaga  possess  such 
imperfect  males.  It  is  possible  aho  that 
males  exist  even  more  imperfect  than  the 
wingless  ones,  never  developing  beyond  the 
maggot  form,  although  sexually  perfect. 
We  notice  analogous  phenomena  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  life  of  parasitical  wasps,  viz., 
Microgaster  and  other  relations  of  Ichneumon 
and  Ophion,  etc.,  amongst  whom  in  many 
cases  males  have  not  been  observed.  But 
there  still  remains  the  mystery  of  the  mono- 
thalamous ff  males,  like  Oynips  Agamos,  be- 
cause it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  the  single 
inhahiiant  of  a  gall  can  be  impregnated, 
and  I  incline  very  much  to  the  theory  that 
these  instances  of  mateless  females  rest  on 
imperfect  observations.  In  these  instances 
of  mateless  females  the  males  exist  perhaps 


even  in  the  winged  form  of  their  mates  but 
are  very  short  lived  and  disappear  before 
autumn,  several  months  before  we  find  the 
impregnated  females  crawling  on  the  bark 
of  oak  trees  and  waiting  for  the  budding  of 
leaves  into  which  to  insert  their  offspring. 

But  this  has  little  to  do  with  our  present 
object.   We  want  to  state — 

I,  That  like  the  rest  of  the  gallwasps 
the  fig  insects,  Blastophaga,  exist  in  their 
perfect  state  early  in  the  fall; 

II,  That  like  the  rest  of  the  gallwasps  it 
hybernates  in  the  gall  without  food; 

III,  That  this  condition  extends  up  to 
the  time  when  the  fig  tree  produces  its  but- 
tons. 

Now  arises  a  complication.  The  Blasto- 
phaga partakes  of  the  peculiarity  of  many 
organisms.  It  is  capable  of  a  limited  degree 
of  adaptation  to  abnormal  circumstances 
under  whose  influences  it  develops  an  ab- 
normal generation. 

Caprification,  practiced  from  time  im- 
memorial, rests  on  this  peculiarity. 

Let  us  now  trace  the  history  of  the  Blas- 
tophaga from  the  moment  when  the  young 
brood  in  spring  is  planted  by  the  impreg- 
nated female. 

The  female  dies  like  a  majority  of  insects 
does  after  this  biological  process,  and  old 
Theophrastus,  who  observed  3000  years  ago 
the  Blastophaga,  states  this  phenomenon  in 
his  matter-of-fact  style  by  saying:  "  They 
disappear  from  the  fig,  some  leaving  a  wing, 
others  a  leg  inside  as  a  proof  of  their  former 
presence." 

The  little  insects  die,  but  their  ofispring 
survives,  and  if  left  alone,  develops  about 
August,  bu.t  remains  in  the  wild  fig  in  which 
it  hybernates  and  shares  its  fate  to  repeat 
the  cyclus  of  its  own  biology  by  entering,  in 
spring,  a  budding  wild  fig  and  implanting 
into  it  its  progeny. 

That  is  the  regular  course,  but  if  inter- 
fered with  by  caprification,  viz.,  by  the  wild 
fig  containing  its  offspring,  the  Blastophaga 
in  its  maggot  state  being  removed  from  the 
tree  and  hung  up  on  the  domesticated  fig, 
then,  an  abnormal  development  will  suc- 
ceed the  interruption  of  the  vegetable  pro- 
cess on  which  the  existence  of  the  insect  de- 
pended. 

We  ought  to  have  stated  before  that  the 
gallwasp  maggot  depends  as  much  on  the 
gall  which  it  inhabits  as  the  gall  itself  de- 
pends on  the  plant  on  which  it  grows.  If 
the  gall  is  separated  from  the  plant,  the 
gall  begins  to  shrink  in  most  instances.  Its 
inhabitant,  the  maggot  of  thegallwasp,  then 
dies,  and  this  circumstance  is  the  most 
serious  obstacle  in  studying  the  life  history 
of  these  insects  as  any  practical  entomolo- 
gist has  experienced;  but  there  are  a  few 
species  which,  under  such  circumstances 
when  already  developed  to  a  certain  degree, 
are  able  to  hasten  their  transformations  in 
the  same  way  as  caterpillars  when  suffering 
from  want  of  food,  although  not  yet  fully 
prepared,  will  undergo  their  transformation 
and  yield  a  moth  somewhat  depauperated 
and  generally  sexually  immature. 

The  same  phenomenon  takes  place  in  re- 
gard to  Blastophaga  when  used  for  caprifi- 
cation; the  withering  fruit  of  the  wild  fig 
tree,  inhabited  by  the  Blastophaga  maggot, 
accelerates  its  transformation,  the  wasp 
emerges  from  the  wild  fig,  and,  following 
its  instinct,  enters  the  domesticated  variety, 
where,  by  its  movements,  it  carries  the 
pollen  to  the  pistils  and  fecundates  the 
seeds.  It  serves  to  propagate  the  plant, 
but  is  not  able  to  propagate  its  own  spe- 
cies. We  will  leave  here  all  speculation  as 
to  the  causes  of  such  a  series  of  interesting 
biological  phenomena,  and  will  draw  only 
our  conclusions  in  regard  to  practical  horti- 
culture. 

I.  The  generation  accelerated  for  the 
purpose  of  caprification  perishes,  i.  e.,  it  is 
useful  for  caprification  but  not  for  the  re- 
production of  its  own  species. 

II.  If  we  do  not  want  to  go  to  the 
trouble  of  introducing  the  Blastophaga  every 
year,  v/e  have  to  introduce  the  normal  gen- 
eration and  colonize  it  on  the  wild  fig,  from 
which  we  may  then  draw  our  annual 
supply. 

III.  The  normal  generation  can  only  be 
introduced  during  its  hybernation,  because 
that  is  the  only  time  when  the  gall  being 
ripe  serves  merely  for  protection,  not  for 
food. 

As  to  the  introduction  of  Blastophaga, 
we  need  not  go  to  Smyrna.  Lower  Cali- 
fornia and  New  Mexico  possess  at  least  one 
species  of  Blastophaga.  The  keeping  of  the 
introduced  insect  during  the  first  winter  re- 
quires merely  a  cool  place  and  some  simple 
precaution  to  prevent  escape,  so  that  the 
insect  may  not  get  to  wrong  places,  where 
it  would  perish  without  having  left  an  off- 
spring for  the  next  year.      H.  H,  Bbhb. 

Unitariaa  Literature 

Sent  frcEi  by  the  Ciiannino  Auximart  of  the  First  Unita- 
riaa Church,  cor.  Qoary  and  Franklin  Sta.,  San  Fran- 
dico.    Addreit  Mrs.  B.  F.  OlddlDfi  ai  above. 
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AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


HELPLESS, 


Chicago,  IIL 
I  was  confined  to  bed ;  could  not 
walk  from  lame  back;  sufTered  5 
months;  doctors  did  not  help;  2 
bottles  of 

ST.  JACOBS  OIL 

cured  me.  No  return  in  5  years.  FRANCIS  MAURER. 

•ALL  RIGHT  I  ST.  JACOBS  OIL  DID  IT.' 
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RABBIT-PROOF 

STOCK  FENCE! 

Cheap,  Darable  and  Effective. 

Pickets  colored  red  bv  boiling  in  a  chemical  paint'to 
preserve  the  wood.  We  make  it  2  ft.,  2i  ft.,  1  ft.  and  41 
It.  hij^h.   Send  for  circulars  and  price  list  to 

JUDSON   MFG.  00.. 

14  &  16  Fremont  St  San  Francisco. 


The  above  cut  shows  a  section  of  the  Judson  2-ft. 
Rabbit-Proof  Fence.  By  stretching  barbed  wires  on  the 
posts  above  it,  it  will  turn  any  stock  whatever. 


Brown  Leghorns. 


Mature  Earlier, 
Lay  Eikrlier, 
Produce  Mora  E?gs. 
Consume  Less  Food, 
Are  the  Most  Hardy, 
Are  the  Most  Beautiful, 
Are  the  M  >s(  profitable  of 
all  Fowls. 

Choice  Selection  and  ex- 
pensive purchases  for  ten 
years  make  my  fowls  equal 
to  any,  excelled  by  none. 

Eggs,   $2.50  for  13. 


E.  H.  SCHAEFFLE,  Murphys,  Cal. 


JOHN  P.  BYXBEE, 

Commission  Dealer  in 


Shingles,  Posts. 
Pickets  and  Piling. 

Manufacturer  &  Pacific  Coast  Agent 
of  the  Popular 

8YBKIT-HALL 

Sheathing  Lath, 

(fatented), 
A  valuable  invention  but  recently 
d  used  oa  this  Coast.   .Send  for  Sam- 
plea,  Circulars,  Price  Lists,  Etc. 

42  Market  Street, 
ROOM  2,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


MATTHIAS  GRAY  CO., 

208   POST  STBBET,  SAN  PKANCISOO. 


_  TEINWAV. 

 *  A^fi* — 

•»=»  A  fiTFC-  A  ~t=t  T~>  OxrSAXlS. 

Importer  of  American  and  Foreign 
Band    Instruments,   Accordions,  Violins, 
Oultars,  Hbeet  Music,  Books,  Btc. 


Walter  Diokins.   A  B.  Hikoklet.   Benj.  Hobart. 
Telephone  No.  992. 

DICKINS  HOBART  LUMBER  CO., 

Wholesale  anfl  Retail  Lnmlier  Dealers. 

COUNTRY  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY. 


Berry  ^t. ,  bet.  3d  and  4th,  San  FranolBco. 

Selling  Agents  for  the  Western  Mills  of  Seattle. 


LOWEST  rRTOE.S. 
EASIEST  TERMS. 
LAIKJKMT  STOCK. 
Oldest  Mu»lc  House. 

DKC'KKR  RROM, 


PIANOS 

KOHLER  &  CHASE. 

3«  «>'Fnrr«>ll  Ht..  N.  F. 


ORANGE 
CULTURE 


A  Pnctlcal  Treatise  by  T.  A.  Garev 
giiliig  the  r<  suits  of  long  cx  eri- 
cncu  in  Southern  California.  196 
pages,  cloth  buund.  Stnt  postpaid 
at  ruduood  price  ijf  75  cts.  per  copy. 
UEWEY  PUB.CO.,220Harket,S.F. 


Tilts  COMPI.ETK    KIT   OF  TOUI^S 

Send  for  No,  16  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

TRUHiH,  EOOEER  «  CO.,  San  Francisco. 


THE  ORIENTAL  GAS  ENGINE 

13  THE  BEST,  because 
it  combines  simplicity 
of  construction  with 
power  and  economy  in 
space.  It  can  be  ruD 
With  natural  or  m»au- 
facturtd  gas  or  Kasoilne 
at  a  cost  of  20  to  2S 
cents  per  horse  power 
per  day. 

It  can  be  used  (or 
pumpinf;  purposes,  as 
well  as  for  all  purposes 
where  a  perfect  engine 
is  required,  with  the 
advantage  of  lessening 
the  risk  ot  explosions. 
Ne  licensed  engineer  at 
a  high  silary  needed  to 
operate  it. 

Send  for  circulars  and 
prices  if  a  good  safe  en- 
gine is  what  you  need. 

Tie  Ofieiitil  Lanicli  is  PerfectloD. 

Inventor  and  Manafactarer, 

105  BEJAL'dl  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISOO 


FRANCIS  SMITH  &  CO., 

Manufacturers  of 

Sheet  Iron  and  Steel 


ALL  SIZES. 

130  Beale  Street,       San  Francisco,  Gal, 

Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  OB 
groond.  All  kinds  of  Tools  supplied  for  making  Pipe. 
Estimates  given.  Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  ol 
Pipe  with  a  composition  ot  Coal  Tar  and  Asphaltum. 


O.  H.  EVANS  &  CO. 

(Successors  to  THOMSON  ft  EVANS), 

110  and  lis  Beale  Street,  8.  V. 

MACHINE  WORKS, 
Steam  Pumps,  Steam  Engines 

and  all  kinds  oi  MACHINERY. 


m 
m 

m 


A  BEAUTIFUL  FARM  IN  THE  FOOTHILLS, 

Three  miles  from  Newcastle;  a  pplendid  bargain;  36acres; 
20  arres  in  Iruit  fcur  }ears  old;  peaches,  tigj,  olives, 
berries,  etc.,  all  in  fine  condition;  good  hard-flnUhed 
house  cf  live  rooms,  good  outbuildings;  fine  tlimate; 
schools  and  churches  near;  best  Eastern  shipment  facili- 
ties in  the  State;  eaniiy  irrigated  by  ditch  on  premise*. 
S.  J.  STABLER,  328  Montgomery  St.,  Room  8,  S.  F. 


Mabch  12,  1892. 
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S.  W.  FERGUSSON. 

Aqent. 


F.  O.  DRUM. 

Skcretirt. 


KERN  COUNTY  LAND  COMPANY 

(Incorporated.) 
CA.-PXTA.XJ  $10,000,000. 


"iiitiii]/ijio|j  1^  jut 


LLOYD  TEVIS,  PreBldent.        W.  F.  GOAD. 

IRWIN  0.  STUMP,  Vice  Pres.    WM.  8.  TEVIS, 

J.  B.  HAQOIN.  HENEy  WAD8W0BTH. 


FARMERS 
Who  want  to  raise  Wheat,  Corn,  Alfalfa, 

Potatoes,  Beets,  Flax,    Ramie,   and  all 

other  Farm  products 
With  the   Absolute   Certainty   of  Never 

Failing  to  reap  a  good  crop 


HORTICULTURISTS 
Who  want  to  produce  the  choicest  Peaches, 
Grapes,  Prunes,  Pears,  Apricots,  Ap- 
ples, Olives  and  all  other  fruits 
known  to  California 
In  the  Shortest  Time,  of  the  Best  Quality 
and  with  the  Greatest  Certainty 


STOCK  GROWERS 
Who    want    to    raise    Fast    Horses,  Fat 
Cattle,  Sheep  and  Hogs,  or  Engage  in 
Dairying 

Cheaper,  Better  and  with  Less  Loss  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  country 


BUY  THE  LOW-PRICED  IRRIGATED  LANDS 


or- 


KERN  COUNTY  LAND  COMPANY, 

Upon  Which  No  Failure  of  Crops  of  Any  kind  is  Ever  Known. 

The  Lowest  Prices  and  the  Easiest  Terms  in  the  Irrigated  West. 


THIS  COMPANY  OWNS  OVER  400,000  ACRES  IN  ITS  OWN  RIGHT. 

It  has  300  Miles  of  Main  Canal  and  Over  1100  Miles  of  Lateral  Irrigating  Ditches. 

TITLE  DIRECT  FROM  U.  S.  GOVERNMENT.     NO  LANDS  DEALT  IN  EXCEPT  THOSE  THAT  ARE  ABSOLUTELY  OURS.   NO  COMMISSION  OR  AGENCY  BUSINESS 

TRANSACTED.      FOR  PRICES,  TERMS,  ETC.,  ADDRESS 


See  the  fine  exhibit  of  Kern  County  Products  at  14  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


HOLT  BROTHERS' 
Improved  Combined  Harvester. 


For  Efficiency,  Durability,  Light  Draft  and  Fine  Work  It  is  far  Su- 
perior to  any  other  Harvester  of  the  Present  Day. 

We  would  call  special  attention  to  our  new  SIDE  HILL  COMBINED 
HARVESTER,  that  will  run  as  well  on  Side  Hills  as  on  level  ground, 
and  do  the  finest  work.  Send  for  Circular  describing  the  Side  Hill 
Harvester. 

Those  contemplatiDK  buying  are  invited  to  visit  OUT  mkDUtactory  at  Stockton  aod  6ee  for  themselves.  Circulars 

sent  on  application  to 

HOLT  MAN'F'G  CO.,  or,  HOLT  BROTHERS  CO., 

Stockton.  Cal.  30  &  32  Main  SL,  San  Francisco. 


^HARROW 


^JI^flT  Send 


SUPERSEDEStme  plow 
^  MaKes  a  PERF'ECT 

^  SEED  BED 

Send  for  SPECIALCIRCULAR! 

rawiltiJIk/VV.V 


ACornpi..  tv  <  vjioninPlowinj 

Requires  Iwstljah  half  the  Power 


IREVOLVING  PLOW.STfc*"^-^^^^ 


-  Makes  aperfectseed Bed 


\Q\)'Yfi^fi(f  HARROW  CO       M*nufactu  rers.  HIGGANUM.CONN. 


/♦NewYoi-k  OFficelS  Clirf  St.  NEW  VORK 


DEWEY  &  CO.  mj;4SS.">V&?i.'  l  PATENT  AGENTS. 


FRESNO  CANAL,  DITCHING  AND  LEVELING  SCRAPERS. 

FiREBAuaH,  Cal.  (Poso  Farm),  November  8,  1889. 
Ma.  Jas.  PORTBOUS,  Fresno,  Cal.— Dkak  Sir:   In  answer  to  yours  of  8th  inst.,  will  say  that  I  have  found 
your  new  style  four-horse  Scraper  the  best  all-round  Scraper  I  have  yet  tried.   Respectfully  yours, 

J-      SCHMITZ,  Supt  Miller  i  Lux. 

SEND   FOR   CATALOGUE   AND  PRICE  LIST. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 


CARBOLINEUM  AVENARIUS. 

PRESERVATIVE  AGAINST  ROTTING,  DECAY, 
FUNGUS,  ETO..  OF  WOOD  AND  STONE. 

REMEDY  AGAINST  DAMP  WALLS.     PROOF  AGAINST  TEREDOES. 


What  We  Guarantee  Carbolinenm  Avenarios  to  Do: 

1 —  To  preserve  any  bind  of  Wood  above  or  under  irround  or  water,  and  prolong  its  lits  at  least  100  per  ceLt. 

2 —  To  prevent  n;o:6ture  from  penetrating  Into  biiclc  or  st^ne  walls  and  preserve  them  sr.me  as  wood. 

8— To  keep  ofi  (11  to.ts  of  Insects,  Vermin  or  other  enem'ra  to  wood  or  obj^clionable  and  destructive  agendea, 
i — To  prevent  Rats  and  Mice  gnawing  wood  coated  wiih  Carbolincum  Avenarius. 
6 — To  disinfect  barne,  stables  or  residences  and  deftrcy  Microbes. 

6—  To  force  all  moisture  out  f  f  the  wooi  without  closinsr  (he  pores. 

7—  To  prevent  shingles  coated  with  Carbolincum  from  r(  ttinfr,  warping  or  cricking. 

8—  To  prevent  Hope  treated  with  Ca'bolineum  frcra  rotting,  cauainif  it  to  remain  pliable  and  cxceHiug  Tur  vjoatiog. 
0— IMPORTANT!   Teredoes  will  not  attack  Timber  coated  w  th  <  arbol'reum  Avcnariu;'. 

10—  It  does  not  contain  any  acids  or  other  poisonous  ingredients  Injurious  to  fibers  of  wood. 

11—  It  Ii  the  cheapest  and  best  wood  preserver  in  the  werld. 

All  the  above  atatements  are  facts,  and  all  our  testimonlalg  to  that  effect  a-e  genuine  and  tndleputabte. 

CARBOLINEUM  WOOD-PRESERVING  CO., 

MUECKE  &  CO.,  Pacific  Coatt  Agents.      319  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  C-;!. 
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The  Nicaragua  Canal. 

The  entire  country  is  becoming  more  and 
more  awake  to  the  great  importance  of  the 
Nicaragua  Canal,  and  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  our  commercial  pro- 
gress that  it  should  become  essentially  a 
Government  work.  It  would  be  most  suici- 
dal to  allow  any  other  country  to  secure  a 
pecuniary  control  over  it,  and  scarcely  less 
so  to  allow  its  control  to  pass  into  the  hands 
of  the  money  kings  of  even  our  own  country. 

The  canal,  instead  of  being  a  competitor 
with  our  overland  railroads,  would,  if  rightly 
managed  and  in  the  interest  of  the  people, 
be  beneficial  to  them  in  building  up  the 
country  and  creating  a  vast  business  for 
them,  which  it  could  not  itself  conduct — and 
indeed,  which  it  would  not  need. 

Recent  experience  has  shown  that  water- 
ways, instead  of  being  competitors  to  rail- 
roads, are  a  benefit  to  them.  Warner  Mil- 
ler, the  President  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal 
Company,  in  a  recent  address,  while  speak- 
ing of  the  benefits  to  arise  from  the  canal, 
said  its  construction  might  easily  double  the 
output  of  the  Pacific  Coast  States  in  agri- 
cultural productions  and  find  a  ready  and 
profitable  market  for  them  in  Europe,  be- 
cause the  cost  of  transportation  would  be  re- 
duced by  the  reduction  in  distance.  Further- 
more, it  had  been  estimated  that  the  increased 
value  of  the  timber  now  standing  around 
Puget  Sound  would  pay  for  the  construction 
of  the  canal.  The  great  forests  in  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  country  are  becoming  rapidly 
depleted  and  new  timber  fields  are  best 
found  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  the  building  of  the  canal  will 
rapidly  increase  the  population  of  all  the 
Pacific  States.  Their  soil  and  climate  are 
the  best  in  the  world,  and  the  Coast  is  capa- 
ble of  supporting  a  population  of  100,000,000 
if  all  the  lands  are  taken  up  and  cultivated. 

Senator  Dolph  gives  three  excellent  rea- 
sons why  the  Government  should  extend 
financial  aid  to  the  Nicaragua  Canal  Com- 
pany. First,  because  he  desired  to  have  the 
canal  speedily  constructed;  second,  because 
he  desired  that  when  constructed  it  should 
be  under  the  control  of  the  United  States, 
and  third,  because  he  desired  the  canal  to 
be  capitalized  only  at  its  actual  cost. 

In  the  event  of  war  between  naval  powers, 
the  control  of  the  canal  would  be  so  decided 
an  advantage  that  no  one  can  predict  what 
might  happen.  But  if  the  United  States 
furnishes  the  money  to  build  it,  there  will  be 
no  question  as  to  the  right  of  the  American 
Government  to  control  it.  The  $100,000,000 
the  canal  will  cost  is  hardly  a  matter  for 
consideration  in  view  of  the  importance 
attached  to  the  possession  of  the  canal. 

The  simple  and  easy  way  to  construct  the 
canal  is  for  the  United  States  Government 
to  endorse  the  canal  company's  bonds  under 
conditions  similar  to  those  provided  in  the 
bill  introduced  into  the  last  Congress,  which 
placed,  at  least,  the  temporary  management 
of  the  canal,  especially  the  rates  of  toll  to  be 
collected,  in  the  hands  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment. That  bill  furthermore  gives  to  the 
Government  the  power  to  purchase  and  hold 
perpetually  in  its  own  right  a  majority  of  the 
stock  of  said  company,  in  the  proportion  of 
70  to  100  shares,  if  it  shall  decide  it  may  be 
for  the  public  interest  that  such  purchase  be 
made. 

Under  that  bill  the  nation  will  thus  acquire 
the  right  of  control  whenever  it  sees  fit  to 
assert  its  right.  We  do  not  want  foreign 
capitalists  to  build  it,  nor  transcontinental 
railroad  men.  The  canal  should  be  main- 
tained as  a  competing  route  between  the  two 
American  coasts,  with  tolls  as  light  as  the 
nature  of  the  service  will  permit.  The  Nica- 
ragua Canal  is  practically  the  only  competi- 
tor to  a  transcontinental  railroad.  The 
Canadian  road  is  always  for  sale  to  the 
highest  bidder  and  consequently  no  com- 
petitor at  all.  The  key  to  the  value  of  the 
Nicaragua  Canal  as  a  competing  route  lies 
in  the  power  to  fix  the  rate  of  toll.  The 
canal  will  always  be  open  to  vessels  of  all 
nations,  but  an  excessive  rate  of  toll  would 
impair  its  usefulness  as  a  competing  route. 


Side-Wheel  Steamers  Disappearing. 
It  is  probable  that  the  magnificent  side- 
wheel  passenger  vessels  plying  on  the  Long 
Island  Sound  will  be  succeeded  by  screw 
boats.  One  of  the  lines  is  having  two  pro- 
pellers built,  and  if  they  prove  successful  it 
is  believed  that  no  more  side-wheelers  will 
be  erected  for  this  service. 


Breeze  Fiom  Iowa. 

W.  H.  Joh'Bon,  Prominent  Merchant,  Cedar  Rapids, 
wrltet),  "Iconslder  (({ulnn'H  Ointment  the  (freatoet 
r'i/i)iy  ii  the  world.    Has  given  ureat  eatiBlaction.' 

■.r  Jurljs,  Spiluta,  Bpavlnu,  WindpuCCs,  Bunches,  uve  It." 

III!  oox,  2&  ccDtt,  lilvar  or  stamps.  Regular  size  $1.60 
aoiivand.    Address  W.  B.  Eddy  k.  Oa.,  Whitshall,  N.  Y 


First  Installation  at  the  World's 
j  Fair. — To  the  Department  of  Horticulture 
'  belongs  the  distinction  of  installing  the  first 
exhibit  for  the  World's  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion. P.  S.  Peterson,  a  nurseryman  of 
Rose  Hill,  Chicago,  has  during  the  past 
week  planted  six  trees  on  the  grounds  near 
the  horticultural  building  as  a  permanent  ex- 
hibit, and  as  a  practical  illustration  of  the 
successful  methods  of  transplanting  large  or- 
namental trees.  They  are  an  elm,  50  feet 
high  and  2  feet  in  diameter,  commemorative 
of  General  Sherman,  brought  from  the 
woods  in  1876,  then  50  years  old,  and 
planted  on  the  nursery  grounds  at  Rose 
Hill;  a  hackberry,  40  feet  high  and  2  feet 
in  diameter,  commemorative  of  General 
Grant,  also  transplanted  from  the  woods  in 
1876;  a  linden,  40  feet  high  and  18  inches 
bole;  a  willow  30  feet  high  and  30  feet 
spread;  a  sugar  maple,  40  feet  high  and  10- 
foot  stem;  an  ash,  35  feet  high  and  14-foot 
stem.  It  required  a  force  of  22  men  and  12 
horses  to  transplant  the  trees,  and  the  cost 
of  the  work  was  about  $700. 

Cypress  Oil  for  Whooping  Cough  — 
A  correspondent  of  the  St.  Louis  Medical 
Journal  recommends  cypress  oil,  distilled 
from  the  needles  of  the  cypress  tree  {cupres- 
sus  sempervtrens),  tor  whooping  cough.  Drop 
a  little  oil  on  the  collar  or  pillow  of  the  child 
at  night,  so  that  the  fumes  may  be  gently 
inhaled.  The  writer  sums  up  his  experience 
as  follows  :  Cypress  oil  is  the  most  promptly 
successful  remedy  for  whooping  cough ;  it  is 
perfectly  free  from  the  disadvantages  of  many 
of  the  other  known  remedies,  such  as  Bella- 
donna, various  balsams,  etc.  It  is  very  easy 
of  application,  and  has  a  strong,  but  not  dis- 
agreeable, odor,  to  which  the  children  do  not 
object,  and  which  after  a  short  time  they 
even  enjoy. 

Dressing  Well  on  a  Small  Sum. 

Some  women  have  the  knacli  of  always  being  well- 
dressed,  yet  their  dry  goods  bills  are  very  small.  How 
is  this  done  1 

Simply  by  dyeing  over  their  dresses,  cloaks,  ribbons, 
etc.,  with  Diamond  Dyes.  In  this  way  they  use  their 
goods  until  worn  out,  yet  by  use  o(  some  (asbionkble 
color  of  dye,  their  clothes  look  like  new,  and  no  one 
would  suspect  that  they  were  dyed  over. 

These  pure  and  simple  Diamond  Dyes  are  the  original 
package  dyes,  and  they  are  to-day  the  only  practical 
and  reliable  means  of  home-dyeing.  A  ten-cent  pack- 
age dyes  from  one  to  ten  pounds  of  goods,  and  so  easily 
that  even  a  child  can  use  them  with  success.  The  sole 
proprietors.  Wells,  Richardson  &  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt., 
will  send,  for  a  stamp,  a  book  of  full  instructions  for 
hom'e-dyeing  and  40  samples  of  colored  cloth. 


"  Carb  jlineum  Avenarins." 

Messrs.  Muecke  &  Co.  are  the  general  agents  for  the 
Pacific  Coast  of  this  important  Wood  Preserver. 

Caibolineum  is  a  foreign  invention.  It  is  manufac- 
tured in  Germany,  and  has  stood  practical  trials  for  more 
than  15  years.  Carbolineum  is  a  decided  antiseptic  oil, 
and  therefore  of  great  service  in  preserving  wood  from 
decay  and  the  attack  of  insects.  Its  power  in  this  direc- 
tion is  considerably  enhanced,  owing  to  its  oily  nature, 
enabling  it  to  penetrate  well  into  the  substance  of  wood 
and  thereby  thoroughly  preserves  it  against  atmospheric 
influences. 

It  comss  recommended  by  the  most  formidable  list  of 
authorities,  both  public  and  private,  civil  and  military: 
and  since  its  introduction  on  this  coast  has  gained  pub- 
lic favor  and  confidence  rapidly.  An  important  point  in 
fa 7or  of  Carbolineum  is  als}  that  it  removes  the  neces- 
sity for  any  inconvenient  and  costly  appliances  tor  sub- 
jecting the  wood  under  pressure  to  the  action  of  the 
contposition,  and,  being  very  thin  and  liquid,  readily 
soaks  into  the  wood.  Insects  avoid  wood  treated  with 
Carbolineum,  and  it  is  also  a  good  remedy  against 
louse,  fungus,  and  therefore  to  be  recommended  for 
bulldint;s  in  damp  situations  anl  humid  climates. 
Lastly,  as  it  costs  less  than  other  liquids  in  ita  applica- 
tion, it  has  thus  the  additional  advantage  of  economy, 
as  well  as  that  of  superior  efficiency  as  a  preservative, 
besid  s  fiiviog  the  wood  a  nice  stain,  showing  the  grain 
of  wood  favorably. 

Any  orders  and  correspondence  will  be  promptly  at- 
tended to  by  the  general  agents,  Messrs.  Muecke  k  Co., 
819  California  St.,  S.  F. 


The  Aspinwall  Potato  Planter. 

In  the  wh'  le  science  of  farming,  Invention  has  pro- 
duced no  more  radicjil  or  beneficial  change  than  in  the 
method  of  planting  potatoes.  The  old  way  was  for  the 
farmer  to  load  himself  down  with  a  heavy  bag  of  seed 
potatoes  and  amble  laboriously  through  the  furrowed 
field.  That  .way  is  being  supplanted  by  the  machine 
method.  The  Aspinwall  Manufacturing  Company  of 
Three  Rivers,  Mich. ,  has  put  a  machine  on  the  market 
that  has  well  been  designated  as  one  of  the  triumphs  of 
modern  invention.  This  potato  planter  does  the  entire 
work  of  marking,  furrowing,  dropping  and  covering  at  a 
single  operation,  and  at  the  rate  of  from  five  to  eight 
acres  a  day.  The  crop  is  much  superior  to  that  planted 
by  band,  and  the  cost  of  raising  potatoes  is  greatly  ra- 
dueed.   

The  First  Suspension  Bridge  in  Eng- 
land was  erected  in  1741  across  the  Tees  at 
Middleton.  It  was  70  feet  span,  and  was 
erected  for  the  use  of  miners.  It  consisted 
of  two  common  chains  stretched  across  the 
river  and  fixed  into  the  rock  at  each  side. 


Tiresome 


To  read  long  advertisements  about  things  you  do  not 
want.  We  will  only  speak  of  one  or  two  items  which 
nearly  everybody  uses  every  day  and  we  thick  you  wIU 
appreciate  the  offer. 


Udie^^Fine  Kid  Shoes,  $1.25,  $1.35,  3hOO  ' 

Shew ! 


Ladies'  Kid  Shoes,  Extra  Quality,  $1.75, 

$2,  $2.25,  $2.50. 
Tipped  or  Plain  Toe,  from  $1.75  up. 
Oxfords,  Beautiful  Style,  Tipped,  only 

$1.00. 

Misses'  Fine  Oxfords,  Tipped  or  Plain, 
$1.00. 

Misses'  Neat  Sandals,  11  to  2,  50c. 


Shoe ! 


Infant's  shoes,  1  to  S,  26c  up;  Infants' 2i  to  6,  at  60c  up;  Child's  5  to  7},  at  76o  up;  8  to  10^,  at  75c  up;  Boys' or 
Oirls'  11  to  2,  $1  up;  2i  to  6,  at  $1.26  up;  Men's  Sunday  or  every  day  shoes,  $1-50  up.  Every  day  boots,  kip,  at  |1.7fi 
up.    Ask  for  full  list,  free,  and  save  60  per  cent  on  Shoes  at  SMITH'S   CASH  STOKE, 

416  &  418  Front  St.,  S.  F.,  Oal. 


Stockton -Fresno  Business  College. 
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THE  LEADING  FEATURE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  IS  ITS  HOME. 

Taition  One  Tear  (52  Weeks),  |75. 

Sixteen  Regular  Teachers  and  Over  Three  Hundred  Students  attending.  Courses  Thorough,  Bates  Lowest 
Instruction  the  Best,  and  School  the  Most  Reliable.  Address  W.  O.  BAM8BT. 


EVERITT'S  MAN-WEIGHT  FARM  and  GARDEN  TOOLS 


M^t.  lSfH-»2in  U.  S.,  Can.,  Ot. 
Britain,  France,  Germany, 
Austria  and  Belgium. 

WOJfDEBFVL,  JUACMINEa. 
The  weight  of  the  body  does  the 
work.  Without  them  the  weight 
(power)  is  lost  on  the  ground. 
Don't  you.  see?  The  hands  are 
free  to  guide  it  all  around  the  plants. 
Xot  one  weed  need  escape. 
in  UfN  ^>tb  C  UCUwith  5hand 
III  illLII  hoes  or  v  HIEIipush  mach- 
ines can  not  I  UlU  with  a  JHan- 
IHAII 


do  as  much  as  • 


Weight.  Just 


think  of  the  sav-CCI  I  -A  horae  and 
ing  in  hand  hive.OLLl-tMtyaSIan- 
WeigM  and  raise  double  the  crops 

bycl„eerJ|,ESEEODRILLa& 


planting, 
from  the  smallest  u 
corn,  in  hills  or^  dri' 


to  beans  and 
Can  be  run 


all  day  without  tiring  the  operator  more  than  ordinary  walking.  The  best  drill  made.  Bead  what  they  say  : 
■'A  decided  improvement  in  man-power  implements." — Implement  Herald.  "Slow,  laborious,  disagreeable  woric  ll  made  rapid, 
easy  and  pleasant.*' — Prairie  Farmer.  "Will  prove  a  great  boon  for  all  caltivators.  Works  in  the  most  perfect  manner." — ^Axnerloaa 
Agriculturalist.  "A  real  and  decided  improvement  in  everything  in  the  form  of  band  tools," — A.  I.  Root,  Pub.  Oleaningl.  "Plil*  a 
real  want." — "Joseph."  in  Farm  and  Firsside.  "Would  cot  trade  for  afield  full  of  Planet  Jrs."— H.  S.  Guy. 
Ppinc  Single  Wheel  Ctiltivator,  with  attachments,  #6.  Comhined  Single  and  Bouole 
rniUL  Wheel  Cultivator,  with  attachment,  9S.  Seed  Brill,  no  cultivating  attachmetit,  (SS.  All 
3  machines  combined,  S Sold  by  Bealers.  Ask  for  them.  Catalogues  of  the  best  seeds,  tool*, 
tiiii  the  Agricultural  Epitotnist,  ihe  beet  t&imvi'V^'^,  free.  Send  to-day.   It  will  pay.  Address, 

V^"    J.  A.  EVERITT  SEED  CO..  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Won't  Plow 


SIMPLEX. 


THE  MacLBOD  CULTIVATOR. 

NEW  MODEL. 

For  Orchard,  Field  and  Vineyard. 

D.  Edson  Smith  writes:  "A  strong,  light,  easy  draught, 
easily  handled,  adjustable  cultivator  and  weed  cutter— meeto 
my  idea  of  perfection." 

Saves  $10  cost,  200  pounds  weight,  one  horse  draught,  tatit 
man's  labor.  5  foot  extends  to  6,  7  or  8  feet.  Send  for  testi- 
monials and  prices. 

MacLEOD  &  DUNHAM, 

SEEDSMBX  and  dealers  in  Nursery  Stock,  Fertlllzens, 
Implements,  Gas  Engines,  Etc. 
845  S.  MAIK  STREJET,  LOS  ANOELICS.  OAI.. 


Protect  Your  Trees  from  Snnburn,  Borers. 
Rabbits,  Etc.,  by  Using 

THE  PACIFIC  TREE 
PROTECTOR 

(Patent  applied  for) 
AT  A  CO"*T  OF  FKOM  1  CT. 
TO  a  CTS.  PER  TREK. 

It  is  the  only  Perfect  Tree  Protector, 
and  Is  being  used  by  many  of  the 
Largest  Growers  in  the  United  States. 
Waterproof,  adjustable  and  convenient. 
Saves  time  and  trouble  and  expense. 

Write  for  samples  of  above;  also  for 
samples  and  catalogue 

FAY'S  PATENT  MANILLO 
LEATHER  ROOFING, 

CEILING,  SIDING,  SHEATHING  AND  CARPETING. 
Easy  to  apply— just  the  thing  for  Ilouoes,  Barns,  Ice 
Houses  and  Outbuildings— Durable  and  Cheap. 

PACIFIC  ROLL  PAPER  CO., 

PACIFIC  COAST  AGENTS, 
80  and  38  First  Street,  San  FranoUoo,  Cal. 


California  Inventors 


Should  consult 
DEWEY  &  CO. 

A  M  £  RIOAM 

AND  Foreign  Patent  Solioitorb,  for  obtaining  Patents 
and  Oavoata.  Kstaliliabed  in  1860.  Their  long  experieuoe  as 
loumaliHtH  and  largo  practice  aa  Patent  attorneys  enables 
them  to  otter  Paoltlc  Coast  Inventors  far  better  service  than 
t'lov  oau  oT>tal'-  oUfiwhere  Send  for  froo  circulars  of  Infor* 
matlou.  No.  220  Market  Mt.,  Ban  Vraneisco,  Oal. 


GALE 

BAKER  ^"^^  HAMILTON 
SAN  FRANC/SCO-SACRAMENTO 


TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  OO.. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


JOHN  CAINE,369  El  Dorado  St..  Stockton. 

1892— Wtaolf  sale  and  Retail— 18tt2. 

General  Agsi^t  Winans'  Pat.  Cttrriiige  Co.,  Mich;  also 
Strattou  Oarr  age  Co.,  Bvitfalo  aud  O.'^borne  Mowers,  Kakes 
and  Reapers.  Every  one  guaranteed.  Gang  and  Single 
Plows,  Farm  Implements,  Hardware. 
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PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 


WHO  WILL  BE  NEXT  PRESIDENT? 

Neely's  Great  Historical  Chart 

Political  and  United  States  Map. 


Better  than  an  Encyclopedia. 


A  Double  Wall  Mipi  5  eet  6  Inches  by  3  feet  10  Inches,  mounted  on  rollers  top  and  bottom,  ready  to  hang. 

A  Panorama  of  American  History.  Printed  in  Eleven  Beautifal  Colors 

LARGEST,  LATEST  AND  BEST,  WORTH  $10.00,  GIVEN  FREE. 


IT 


How  many  Presidents  we  have  had  and  Politics  of  each.  What  party  George  Washington  represented.  What  Presidents  died  while  in  office.  How  many  Presi- 
dents served  two  terms.  Which  candidate  received  the  largest  number  of  votes  and  was  defeated.  When  each  political  party  was  organized.  How  many 
Congresses  have  convened  and  the  Political  Complexion  of  each.  The  number  of  States  in  the  United  States  and  the  one  having  the  most  miles  of  railroads.  How 
many  Political  Parties  have  existed  in  the  United  States. 


A  Complete  History  of  our  Government  by  Administrations,  Political  Parties,  and  Congresses  from  Washington  to  Harrison. 

On  one  side  the  latest  U.  S.  Map,  showing  all  States,  Counties,  Railroads  and  Towns  (price  alone,  $5.00)  and  on  the  other  side: 


A  diagram  sbowing-  all  the  Political  Parties,  11x66.  A  diag'ram  showing'  all  the 
Presidents  and  Cabinets,  5x66.  A  diagram  showing  Folitieal  Complexion  of  each 
Congress.  A  diagram  showing  Creeds  of  the  World,  13xlO.  A  diagram  showing- 
Standing  Armies  of  each  Nation,  13x10.  A  diagram  showing  Naval  Tonnage  of 
each  Nation,  13x10.    A  Complete  Map  of  the  World,  13x20.    A  Map  of  Central 


America,  10xl3.  A  Map  of  Alaska,  10x13.  A  Map  of  South  Africa,  10x13.  A  Map 
of  Upper  Nnbia  and  Habesh  or  Abyssinia,  10xl3.  A  Map  of  Persia,  Afghanistan 
and  Beloochistan,  10x13.  A  Complete  Map  of  Solar  System,  best  ever  made,  10x13. 
The  Names  of  all  Cabinet  Officers,  with  length  of  term.  Pictures  of  all  the  Presi- 
dents, from  Washington  to  Harrison, 


ILLUSTRATION  OF  MAP  PACKED  READY  FOR  SHIPMENT 


BENSON  .1.  LOSSING,  LL.  D.,  Historian:  "Like  a  concave  mirror,  it  reflects  to  a  single  focus 
an  epitome  of  the  esBential  elements  of  onr  national  history,  showing  clearly  at  a  glance  the  progress 
of  the  nation  from  its  infancy  to  its  present  period  of  maturity." 

PROF.  O.  F.  WITTKR,  JR. :  "It  is  concise,  complete,  and  in  the  stndy  of  political  history 
indispensable."  .       r      .  j       r  j 

HON.  .1.  v..  BRANNER:  "It  can  not  fail  to  be  of  great  utility  to  the  people  without  regard  to 
party  ot  occupat  ion . " 

a^XX-  "HAWHAN  :    "  I  think  It  very  fine  indeed." 

SUPT.  A.  F.  CLARK-    "  GrandcHt  Buccess  ever  issued." 


"Received  sample;  sold  8  maps  the  first  hour." 

"Magnificent  map;  my  coy  sold  12  the  first  day." 
"I  sell  9  each  day." 

"Have?  agents  at  work  selling  60  a  day." 

"  Called  on  30  houses,  sold  £9  maps." 

"  Made  16  calls,  sold  21  maps." 

"  I  sell  at  every  office,  without  eioeption."^ 

"  Received  the  10  maps,  sola  7  before  supper.  " 

"  Sold  17  yesterday,  wUl  send  order  Saturday." 


IJr-  IiABOEST  AND  XiATEST  TT.  S.  MAP,  printed  In  colors,  covers  the  entire  back  and  is  the  best  published.  It  alone  sei.s  for  $5.00.  The  complete  Reversible  Map  (printed  on  both  sides;  is 
3  feet  10  inches,  by  5  feet  6  inches,  mounted  on  rollers  top  and  bottom,  with  tape  on  sides.   These  two  maps  sell  separately  for  110.00 


Thi.s  Magnificent  Map  will  be  .sent  (mounted  on  rollers,  postage  prepaid)  to  subscribers  to  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  for 
$f.oo  in  addition  to  the  regular  subscription  price  of  the  paper.  The  Map  will  not  be  sold  to  any  person  not  a  subscriber  nor  to 
any  subscriber  who  does  not  stand  credited  upon  our  books  with  an  advance  payment.  The  premium  is  the  best  ever  offered 
in  California.    Address  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO.,  220  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 
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//  you  want  a  Firsl-Class  Spray  Pump 

 GET  THE  


BEAN " 


WHICH  18  SHOWN  BY  THK  AOOOMPANY- 
ING  CUT. 


Every  Year  they  are  Improved,  if  Possible. 

 THIS  SEASON'S  PUMPS  HAVE  

HEAVY  STEEL  RECEPTACLES, 

 AND  

Both  Valves  Can  be  got  at  in  a  Moment's  Time 
with  a  Common  Farm  Wrench. 


They  ECONOMIZE  LABOR  and  throw  »  penetrating  spray. 
Send  (or  Circulars. 

THE  BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO., 

SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


SURE  DEATH 

To  Scale  Bug  and  all 
Insect  Pests. 

Now  is  the  time  to  effectually  iruard  your 
Fruit  Trees  ai;aiD8t  the  visitation  o(  all 
INSECT  PESTS  by  spraying  them  with  the 

Ongerth  Liquid  Tree  Protector, 

The  only  effectual  remedy  in  the  market. 
Indorsed  hy  the  University  of  California 
When  Grafting   or   Budding  use  our 
Liquid  Oraf  cing  Compound, 
bend  for  circular  with  testimonials  to 

Ongertli  Grafting  CofflDonnd  Co. 

SIS  Davla  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CALIFORNIA 


Whitewashing  Machines  &Tree  Cleansers. 

Complete  Outflta  at  prices  from  $8  to  $50. 

The  Pumps  are  all  BRASS,  with  BRASS  AND  RUBBER  VALVES. 

For   Orchardists,    Florists,    Stockman,    Poultry  Raisars 

THKRE    IS    NOTHING    LI  KK  THKM. 

Pump  sent  complete  as  in  cut  for  $14.   Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

WAIKWRIGHT  SPRAYING  APPARATUS  CO.,  10  Hayes  St.,  S.  F. 

Contracts  taken  Tor  Iiar^re  Jobs  at  Whltawaahlnr. 


THE  ft  WONDER  ON  WHEELS" 

TONGUELESS.  Self  Guiding. 

FOUR  OR  SIX  HORSES. 


depending  on  size  of  plows 
and  kind  of  work. 


Weight  of  fnrrowB. 
frame  and  plowman 
carried  on  three  greased  spmdleB 
Draft  reduced  to 

lowest  possible  limit. 


10  ACRES 

A  DAY 
instead  of 
three. 
ONE  flIAN 
instead  of  three. 

One  wheel  landside  resists 
pressure  of  three  furrows. 
No  bottom  or  side  friction. 


Foot  brake  prevents  Gang  running  on  team.  Levers  and  turning  device  m  easy  reach.  Can  be  turned  in  the 
lenith of  itself.   Easier  Driving,  I  IPUTCD  RDACT  Gang  in  America.  Adjustable 

STIIAIGHTER  Furrows,  and  LluniCn  UnHr  I  frame— can  be  narrowed  or  widened  at  will, 
lilade  with  stubble,  sod  and  stubble,  or  breaker  bottoms,  in  steel  or  cliilled  metal.  Ten  or  twelve  inch  cut. 

ECONOMIST  PLOW  CO.,  SOUTH  BEND,  INDIANA. 

I^"8pecial  ijrices  and  time  for  trial  given  on  first  orders  from  points  where  we  have  no  agents. 
Our  book,  "FUN  ON  THE  FARfll,"  sent  Free  to  all  who  mention  this  paper. 


GREAT  TRIAL  of  CENTRIFUGAL  MACHINES 


was  awarded 
the 


At  Cottenburg,  Sweden,  August,  1891. 

The  EXTRACTOR-SEPARATOR, 

King's  Cup  and  First  Prize  of  Honor. 

ThiBistlio  fJKKATEST  CONTEST  in  ivll  Europe, 
and  lc;tvcB  tlio  i  ,VTKACTOK->(El'AKAT<>U  as  the 

VICTOR  over  All  Competitors. 

It  is  the  ONLY  BUTTER  EXTK.*<'TOK.  Itistho 
Best  Crcaiii  (Separator,  and  has  a  c;ii)acity  of  2,000  to 
3.000  pounds  per  liour.  We  KU'irautce  tliis  machine  iii 
every  resi>ect —material,  workmanship  and  separation  of  the  cream— equal  to  any. 

The  bowl  Ih  made  of  iiiipnrted  Swedish  Hieel.  the  be^t  and  BtronKeut  steel  in  the 
world.  Itis  HUiierMcdinK  other  cream  Heparatorn,  liecaune  of  the  larger 


milk  separated  with  greater  thoroughijesH. 


 ,  amount  of 

Hcnd  For  Full  Illustrated  Circulars. 


VERMONT    FARM    MACHINE    CO.,    Bellows    Falls,  Vt., 

Maaufacturera  of  Creamery,  Cheese  and  Dairy  Supplies. 


CLUFF  BROTHERS, 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Grocers. 

Orders  by  Mall  Promptly  Filled.    Packed  and  Shipped  Free  of  Charge. 

Send  for  Price  List,  or  send  us  a  list  of  what  you  want  and  wo  will  put  prices  to  It  knd  mail  It  back  for  your 

approval,  by  which  you  can  see  what  you  save  by  ordering  from  us. 
All  (ioods  Onaranteed  as  Represented,  with  Special  Terms  to  Grange  Trade-Card  Uembers. 

 ADDRESS  

CLUFF  BROTHERS,  Grange  Department,  9  Montgomery  Ave.,  8.  F, 


DBWEY  &  GO.  {'^^^ii^vl^b^rfiVi^ft.^  }  PATENT  AGENTS. 


If  You  are  Interested  in  Purchasing  Your  Supplies 

 AT  

  WRITE   TO  THE   


132   MARKET  STREET,   SAN  FRANCISCO. 


ONB  MAN  AND  TEAM  Instead  of  two. 
TWENTY  ACKE8  A  DAY  instead  of  ten. 


NO  SIDE  DRAFT 

asCCTrER  BAR  is  carried 
entirely  on  Maiu  Wheels. 

7CnnT  mower  will  do  as 
-rUU  I  rouch  with  one 
team  as  two  4- foot  machines, 
SAVING  half  the  corners. 


Has  no  nuts  or  obstructions  on  top! 
the  obliquely 

RECESSED  GUARDS 

Bolt  to  finger  bar  with  nuta  on  under  side, 
leaviuK  uoper  side  of  cutter  bar  perfectly 
smooth  surface. 


MAIN  WHEELS  made  lnterc>'ang;eable— one  wheel  fits  either  side  of  mower.    THE  FOOT  lA-VT  raises 
cutter  bar  with  p' rfert  ease  without  the  aid  of  hand  lever,  the  first  ever  made.    EASILY  TILTED. 
TUC   ^TAMIIARn    MnWPR  can  be  entirely  taken  anart  and  put  together  again  by  the  farmer  with 
intm   0inrai/nnu    inutltn  ^  common  wrench.    SEND  FOK  SPECIAL  CIRCULAR. 


Stanton.  Tliomson  &c  Co 


JE^armers'  TJnion, 

S-A.1^T   JOSE,  CAXj- 
^G-XSN'O^S    FOXl.    OUIVrTn^Xj  O^XjXFOZI.Z^X.A. 


]N"ewell  IVTatliews, 


3LOS    -A-lSrO-ELES,  CAJZu. 


PLANTS 

Corn, 
Beans, 
Ensilage, 

Etc. 


ASPINWALL  e  MFG.  CO. 

TRUMAN.  HOOKER  &  CO.,  San  Francleco  and  Fresno,  Atcenta  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


DISTRIBUTES 
FERTILIZERS, 


Absolutely  Guaranteed. 

Illustrated  Circular  sent  Free 
(Mention  thit  paper.) 

Three  Rivers,  Mich 


AMERICAN  EXCHANGE  HOTEL, 


Rooms  and  Board  by  the  Day,  $1  to  $1.50;  by  tho  Week ,  $6  to  $10;  by  the  Month,  $35  to  $40. 

Good  Rooms  and  Elegant  Table.   Meals,  25c.   Single  Rooms,  60o.    Free  'Bus. 


KNAPP,  BURRELL  £  CO. 


BREED'S  UNIVERSAL 
WEEDER  and  CULTIVATOR 

Every  farmer  in  our  territory  wants  one.  Every  prac- 
tical farmer  will  have  one  as  soon  as  he  learns  its  merits. 

T.  B.  TERRY  writes:  "  I  must  have  two  next  season. 
While  my  man  was  hoeing  one  row,  my  son  cultivated 
with  the'WEiCDKii  and  one  horse,  and  more  thoroughly 
36rows."  Which  method  do  you  prefer?  SendforiUus- 
'  tratec*  pamphlet,  "  Growth  and  Culture  of  Crops." 
General  Agents.  PORTLAND,  OREGON. 
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The  Southern  Citrus  Pair. 

[Written  for  the  Rukal  Press  by  Clara  S.  Brown.  ] 

The  third  annual  Citrus  Fair  of  South- 
ern California  impresses  an  observer  of 
them  all  as  the  best  one  of  the  series.  It 
avoids  both  the  monotonous  arrangement 
of  the  fruit  in  the  first  exhibit  and  the  or- 
nate questionably  artistic  designs  that  char- 
acterized the  second  fair  and  diverted  atten- 
tion from  the  main  object  of  such  shows  — 
quality  of  fruit. 

The  decorations  of  the  pavilion,  which 
have  been  described  in  the  Rubal  Press, 
are  more  elaborate  and  appropriate  than 
ever  before,  while  the  displays  from  locali- 
ties are  in  designs  not  only  beautiful  but 
calculated  to  exhibit  the  orange  and  lemon 
to  the  best  advantage.  Eastern  visitors  con- 
fess that  the  result  exceeds  even  the  reports 
which  have  gone  abroad  regarding  the 
unique  exhibitions  that  belong  to  Califor- 
nia alone. 

There  are  more  counties  represented  than 
last  year,  and  Biverside  has  not  absented 
herself  as  she  did  at  that  time.  All  demands 
for  space  had  to  be  curtailed  in  order  to 
make  room  for  the  700  entries  from  over 
twenty  localities.  Even  a  brief  report  of 
everything  that  is  in  the  building  would 
take  up  far  more  space  than  a  weekly  pub- 
lication has  available  ;  so  I  hope  to  be  for- 
given if,  through  inadvertency  or  mistaken 
judgment,  any  of  my  omissions  are  unfair. 

SANTA  BARSABA. 

Entering  the  main  room  of  the  pavilion, 
one's  view  of  the  interior  is  intercepted  by 
a  semicircular  row  of  tropical  trees,  over 
which  is  an  arch  bearing  the  letters  of  San- 
ta Barbara. 

The  trees  are  from  the  nursery  of  John 
Spence,  a  rare  and  varied  collection.  Be- 
yond them,  in  a  conspicuous  position,  is  a 
long  table  covered  with  a  wonderful  variety 
of  tropical  and  semitropical  fruits  pro- 
duced in  Santa  Barbara  county,  nearly  all 
without  irrigation.  Citrus  fruits  do  not 
predominate  in  this  exhibit,  but  the  wis- 
dom of  admitting  it  is  manifest  by  the 
crowds  of  interested  people  surrounding 
the  table.  Among  the  curiosities  are  the 
seeds  of  chamarops  excelsor,  in  large  dark- 
blue  clusters;  Samoa  fruit,  or  lecheum; 
Chinese  lemons,  and  the  alligator  pear  of 
Brazil,  the  latter  shown  by  E.  Sawyer  of 
Montecito. 

J.  S.  Bell  of  Santa  Barbara  exhibits 
large  clusters  of  dates,  which  delight  the 
eyes  of  tourists.  Charles  Hales  of  Goleta 
has  Mediterranean  sweet  and  Washington 
navel  oranges  and  a  basket  of  yellow  New 
York  pippins.  The  Misses  Hixon  of  Mon- 
tecito show  olives  dried  in  the  Italian  style. 
Olives  in  process  of  pickling  are  from  the 
Bancho  de  los  Olives.  Ellwood  Cooper's 
famous  olive  oil  is  decked  with  blue  ribbon. 
C.  F.  Eaton  of  Montecito  displays  a  row  of 
large  palm  trees  in  boxes  of  his  design  that 
will  be  taken  to  the  World's  Fair  ;  also  two 
bunches  of  bananas,  Eureka  lemons,  French 
kid-glove  mandarin  oranges,  tree  tomatoes 
and  passiflora  edulis  fruit.  Joseph  Sexton 
has  pampas  plumes,  accompanied  by  a  set 
of  illustrations  of  the  pampas  industry,  of 
which  he  claims  to  be  the  founder  in  this 
State ;  also  green  dates,  Japanese  persim- 
mons, loquats,  lemon  guavas,  cherimoyas  or 
custard  apples  and  improved  soft-shell 
walnuts. 

Kinton  Stevens  shows  a  curiosity  to  many 
visitors  in  the  shape  of  a  pineapple  plant 
bearing  fruit,  also  cherimoyas. 

"  Santa  Barbara  Sweets  "  is  the  brand  of 
jellies  and  marmalades  made  at  Montecito. 
In  the  orange  marmalade  is  a  mixture  of  a 
small  and  bitter  variety  called  tne  West 
India  marmalade  orange.  It  is  said  that 
this  is  used  in  the  celebrated  Dundee  mar- 
malade to  give  the  bitter  flavor  thought  to 
be  essential,  and  that  the  Santa  Barbara 
compound  cannot  be  detected  from  the  re- 
nowned Scotch  brand.  It  is  proposed  to 
cultivate  the  West  India  orange  for  mar 
malade  purposes. 

C.  F.  Eaton  and  Goodrich  &  Johnston 
show  orange  wine;  J.  S.  Johnston,  orange 
vinegar.  Eureka  lemons  are  shown  from 
trees  only  two  years  old.  A  lemon  orchard 
of  300  acres  has  lately  been  planted  on  the 
Los  Fuentes  ranch,  and  an  immense  drying 
house  has  been  built  of  stone,  with  tile  roof, 
in  the  same  style  as  the  proposed  California 
building  at  the  World's  Fair.  The  Berga- 
motte  or  Chinese  lemon  has  an  aromatic 
rind  which  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
perfume  in  Italy,  and  as  the  experiments 
with  it  at  Santa  Barbara  have  been  success- 
ful, it  is  hoped  a  new  industry  may  be  car 
ried  on  there.  Villafranca  and  Lisbon 
lemons  are  also  shown  and  limes  of  several 
varieties.  The  above  can  give  but  a  faint 
idea  of  the  300  exhibits  entered  by  this 
county. 

HAN  BERNABDINO. 

Ban  Bernardino  county  has  a  large  amount 


of  space  on  the  right  of  the  hall  and  wins 
many  premiums.  Riverside's  design  of  a 
gigantic  lemon  resting  on  a  pedestal  of 
oranges  and  lemons,  which  in  turn  rise  from 
a  large  table  of  fruit,  is  a  striking  one.  H. 
A.  Puis  has  a  generous  exhibit  of  Mediter- 
ranean Siveet,  seedling  oranges,  Australian 
and  Washington  Navels,  and  lemons.  G. 
W.  Garcelon  makes  a  big  showing  of  sweet 
rind,  Lisbon  and  Eureka  lemons.  George 
Duncan  and  S.  LaRue  display  St.  Michael, 
Australian  and  Washington  Navel,  Ruby 
blood,  Mediterranean  Sweet,  seedling,  Ma- 
jorca and  Sanford  oranges,  also  lemons. 

Over  this  table  is  a  blue  silk  banner  in- 
scribed thus:  "  Riverside,  1st  Prem.  Lo- 
cality, 1st  Prem.  Lemons,  2d  Prem.  Dis- 
play." Another  wide  table  under  the  gal- 
lery belongs  to  Riverside,  and  on  it  J.  S. 
Castleman  shows  19  varieties  of  budded 
oranges,  besides  Washington  Navels  and 
seedlings  and  budded  lemons. 

W.  H.  Backus  has  a  table  upstairs  all  to 
himself,  where  he  makes  a  beautiful  display 
of  Washington  Navel  oranges  and  blue- 
ribbon  raisins,  some  of  the  latter  being 
nearly  as  large  as  damsons. 

Redlands  comes  next  to  Riverside  with  a 
structure  representing  the  Union  Depot  of 
the  C.  S.  R.  R.  The  evergreen  roof  has 
cornices  of  oranges,  and  is  supported  by 
columns  covered  with  oranges  and  lemons. 
The  ceiling  is  of  yellow  cloth,  and  decora- 
tions of  flowers  and  clustering  olives  have  a 
pleasing  effect.  On  the  table  underneath 
the  building  are  great  piles  of  choice  citrus 
fruit  rising  from  an  evergreen  ground.  The 
exhibitors  are  F.  P.  Morrison,  E.  B.  Cutts, 
C.  H.  Lathrop,  Mr.  Pears,  J.  E.  Diffen- 
bacher,  Jacob  &  Waite,  J.  LeRoy  Brown, 
Frank  H.  Edwards,  John  W.  Roberts,  J.  D. 
Love,  T.  E.  N.  Eaton,  E.  J.  Waite,  C.  E. 
Spencer,  Geo.  E.  Otis,  Mr.  Gay,  G.  H.  Lea 
and  I.  Mitchell.  Among  the  varieties 
shown  are  Navel,  Mediterranean  Sweet, 
seedling,  Mandarin,  Ruby  blood.  Hall's 
Tardiff,  St.  Michael  and  other  budded 
oranges,  budded  lemons  and  raisins.  The 
Navel  oranges  are  especially  fine,  and  won 
a  number  of  premiums  among  many  com- 
petitors. Redlands  has  an  annex  to  her 
exhibit  under  the  gallery,  with  a  booth  of 
evergreen  and  oranges.  Mr.  I.  N.  Hoag  is 
in  charge. 

Ontario  has  two  large  tables  downstairs 
and  one  in  the  gallery,  and  displays  a  choice 
lot  of  fruit.  A  companion  lemon  to  that  of 
Riverside,  but  differently  mounted,  adorns 
one  of  the  tables,  and  around  it  are  placed 
about  75  boxes  of  lemons,  comprising  the 
Genoa,  Lisbon,  Eureka  and  Villafranca 
varieties.  Washington  and  Australian 
navel,  Mediterranean  sweet,  Malta  blood, 
St.  Michaels,  Rio  and  seedling  oranges  com- 
plete the  exhibit,  which  is  made  by  E.  M. 
Hatch,  I.  O.  Wood,  W.  Friend,  Mrs.  A. 
Oakley,  Mrs.  B.  Fisher  and  Chas.  Buffington. 

The  Highlands  table  has  a  representation 
of  the  "  kite-shaped  track  "  of  the  Santa  Fe 
railway  company,  worked  out  in  lemons  on 
a  background  of  oranges.  The  stations  are 
all  marked  out  and  the  new  route  is  studied 
by  many  people.  Here  are  Mediterranean 
Sweet,  Washington  navel  and  seedling 
oranges,  Lisbon  and  sweet  lemons,  pomelos 
and  citrons,  shown  by  W.  H.  Randall,  W. 
R.  Ingham,  W.  W.  Godbold  and  E.  F. 
Pierce. 

"  Rialto,  Aged  3,"  does  well  for  a  com- 
petitor of  such  tender  years,  sending  a  lot 
of  budded  oranges,  almonds,  raisins,  pea- 
nuts and  walnuts.  Her  space  was  cramped 
or  a  still  larger  display  could  easily  have 
been  made.  The  growers  represented  are 
Perley  King,  A.  A.  Cox,  A.  W.  Bemis,  I. 
Van  Nest,  J.  W.  Tibbet  and  G.  N.  Turner. 

Colton  covers  herself  with  credit  by  an 
exhibit  of  about  90  boxes  of  fruit,  arranged 
in  terrace  form  to  show  the  lay  of  the  land 
on  which  her  oranges  are  produced,  most  of 
them  having  come  from  Colton  Terrace.  At 
the  top,  on  a  mound  of  oranges,  is  a  colt  in 
minature,  further  illustrating  the  name  of 
the  locality.  A  pagoda  at  one  end  of  the 
table  is  covered  with  navel  oranges.  Other 
varieties  shown  are  the  paper  rind  St 
Michael,  Malta  blood,  Konah,  Seedling, 
Mediterranean  Sweet,  St.  Michael  and  Aus 
tralian  navel  oranges,  grapes,  fruit  and 
raisins.  The  exhibitors  are  C.  H.  Hubbard, 
E.  F.  Van  Luven,  Jas.  Barnhill,  Samuel  B 
Fox,  Wm.  C.  Fuller  and  Melville  Archi- 
bald. 

A  beautiful  exhibit  of  marble  and  onyx 
from  the  quarries  near  Colton  is  made  by 
W.  L.  Hubbard.  The  specimens  are  divers 
in  coloring  and  kind,  but  all  of  the  first 
quality,  and  the  supply  is  immense,  coming 
from  a  mountain  500  feet  high  and  four 
miles  in  circumference. 

Colton  takes  pride  in  the  fact  that  the 
output  of  her  cannery  last  year  was  1,500,000 
cans. 

SAN  DIEOO. 

San  Diego  county  this  year  has  a  good 
location  on  the  ground  floor  and  has  made 


the  most  of  it.  At  the  left  of  the  stage 
stands  a  fort  covered  with  oranges  and 
lemons,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  de- 
signs in  the  pavilion.  Five  tables  are  so 
well  covered  with  exhibits  that  they  go  a 
long  way  to  convince  skeptics  that  there  is 
something  besides  "  bay  and  climate  "  to 
induce  people  to  settle  in  that  region.  One 
man,  E.  P.  Fowler,  of  National  City,  en- 
tered 50  boxes  of  oranges,  which  were  used 
on  the  fort,  also  Washington  Navel  and 
Malta  Blood  oranges.  Other  exhibitors  are 
F.  A.  Salmon  of  Pala,  Mediterranean 
Sweet  and  Seedling  oranges;  Agua  Tibia 
Ranch,  limes;  H.  M.  Higgins,  Bonnie  Brae 
lemons;  Geo.  Hanna,  Sicily  lemons;  Frank 
Hyatt,  National  City,  limes  and  Mediter- 
ranean Sweet  oranges;  W.  O.  Bowens,  Na- 
tional City,  limes;  Sweetwater  Fruit  Co., 
Washington  Navel  oranges;  Wm.  D.  Wool- 
dredge,  Escondido,  same;  T.  J.  Swayne, 
same;  S.  M.  Marshall,  El  Cajon,  raisins 
and  Eureka  lemons  from  trees  three  years 
old  in  orchard,  pineapple  and  Hart's 
Tardiff  oranges  and  Villafranca  lemons. 
The  La  Vida  Ranch,  at  Helix,  shows  a 
plateful  of  lemons  picked  April  15,  1891,  in 
a  fair  state  of  preservation.  Frank  A. 
Kimball  has  a  fine  lot  of  olive  oil  and 
pickled  olives.  The  latter  are  uncommonly 
large  and  of  even  color,  as  fine  in  flavor  as 
in  appearance — :a  fact  I  learned  by  the  best 
of  methods.  Mrs.  M.  L.  Webb  of  San 
Diego,  wins  first  premium  for  her  orange 
marmalade,  and  J.  H.  Ferry  of  El  Cajon 
carries  off  the  honors  in  dried  figs,  a  pre- 
mium of  which  San  Diegans  are  especially 
proud.  The  L.  E.  Allen  Co.  shows  guava 
jelly  and  jam,  orange  marmalade  and  pre- 
served figs;  D.  P.  Hale,  Escondido,  Tan- 
gerines and  Villafranca  lemons.  Four  va- 
rieties of  the  famous  Julian  apples  were 
exhibited  by  J.  E.  Hamilton.  A.  F. 
Dimock,  National  City,  shows  Parson 
Brown  oranges.  The  Orcutt  Seed  Co.,  a 
choice  collection  of  cacti;  J.  S.  Harbison, 
Dancy  Tangerine  oranges;  Keen  and  Sjn, 
Tangerines,  and  Clark  Bros.,  of  Helix,  Blood 
oranges. 

VENTURA. 

Ventura  county  has  space  in  the  left  gal- 
lery. Along  the  center  of  the  table  is  a 
row  of  large  tropical  plants  from  the  nur- 
sery of  Mrs.  Theodosia  B.  Shepperd,  who 
also  exhibits  a  variety  of  cacti.  There 
is  a  large  display  of  Eureka  and  Lisbon 
lemons,  noble  in  size  and  fine  and  solid  to 
the  touch,  grown  by  N.  _W.  Blanchard  of 
Santa  Paula.  He  also  exhibits  a  lot  of 
Washington  Navel  and  Seedling  oranges. 
There  is  a  good  showing  of  raisins  from 
Sespe.  Mrs.  Robt.  Lyon,  Ventura,  shows 
Wolfskin  Seedling  oranges  and  Sicily 
lemons.  Del  Valle  Bros.,  of  Camulos,  ex- 
hibit 100  pounds  of  extra  choice  almonds. 
Navel  and  Seedling  oranges.  C.  H.  Shel- 
don, Ventura,  Navels,  Mediterranean  Sweet 
and  Seedling  oranges;  W.  I.  Reice,  Ven- 
tura, Washington  Navel  and  Parson  Brown 
oranges;  E.  S.  Thacher,  Nordhoff,  Valencia 
Late  oranges;  Knox  &  Burke,  Ojai  Valley, 
Ruby  Blood  oranges,  attracting  much  at- 
tention with  their  crimson  rinds  and  still 
more  crimson  pulp. 

[Mention  of  the  displays  of  other  counties 
and  the  official  list  of  premiums  awarded 
will  appear  in  next  week's  Rural. — Ed. 
Press.] 

Stump  Pulling  Extraordinary. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Napa  Eegister  in 
describing  what  is  being  done  on  Dr.  M.  B. 
Pond's  Monta  Verda  farm  west  of  Napa 
City  says:  The  clearing  of  land  and  the 
planting  out  of  more  vines  and  trees  is  the 
work  now  on  hand  on  Green  Mountain. 
To  facilitate  matters  the  Doctor  some 
months  ago  bought  one  of  Geo.  Harvey's 
California  Stump  Pullers,  and  now  the 
pulling  of  stumps,  green  or  dry,  large  or 
small,  topped  or  untopped,  is  but  play.  A 
system  of  English  5-8  inch  plow  steel  cables 
with  draught  hooks,  chains,  and  a  sweep 
that  guarantees  a  pressure  of  72  tons  for 
every  horse  attached  to  it,  with  three  men 
to  operate  the  outfit,  do  the  business.  In 
18 minutes,  recently,  18  stumps  were  pulled, 
every  root,  however  long,  coming  clear  out 
of  the  ground  with  each  stump.  With  one 
setting  of  the  machine  five  acres  can  be 
cleared.  The  timber,  in  stove  wood  and 
cord  wood  lengths,  with  stumps  and  roots, 
finds  a  ready  market  in  town — a  haul  of 
ten  miles — and  the  proceeds  more  than 
pay  the  expense  of  clearing  and  the  prepar- 
ing of  the  soil  for  trees  and  vines. 

$500,000 

To  LOAN  IN   itNY    AUOUNT   AT  THB   VEKT  L0WB8T  MABKET 

rate  o(  iaterest  on  approved  security  ia  Farmia>;  Landa. 
A.  3CHULLER,  Room  8,  420  California  Street,  San 
Francisco.  

$3,250,000 

To  LOAN  OH  MOITOAOl  ON  RANOHIIS  AND  CITT  RIAL  B8TATK 

below  market  rates.  HOWE,  BANDUANN  ft  CO.,  608 
California  St.,  S.  F. 


45  sold  an  '88 
2,288  sold  In  '89 
6,268  sold  in  '90 
20,049  sold  in '91 
60,000 '9 

A  Steel  Windmill  and  Steel 
Tower  every  3  minutes. 
Cv*  These  figures  tell  tlie 
story  of  the  ever-growing, 
ever  going,  everlasting 
Steel  Aermotor-  Where 
one  goes  others  follow, 
and  we  "take  the  country." 

Though  sol-l,  we  wcreuuat>l»  V»  make  all 
the  20,049  Aermotora  !□  '91.  Ordtru  ofiea 
walled  8  weeks  to  be  flUtd,  but  now  wt  have 
vastly  increased  our  plant  and  are  pre- 
pared pr<inptly  lo  plant  our  lu'.reaae  ia 
every  hafntable  porti<.n  of  the  v\f>hr. 

Are  you  curious  to  know  bow  the  AOr* 

motor  Co.  ^^'^  eii-.t- 
encp,  f-ame  t/j  make  many  times  as 
many  windmills  as  all  other, 
makers  combined  ?  Howwecame 

_    ,  toorlglnate  the  Steel  Wheel,  the 
St'.el  Fixed  Tower,  the  Steel  TUting 
3  C  Tower? 

W  (0  1st.  We  commenced  Id  a  field  la 
O  H  which  there  had  been  no  improve 
*^  ment  /or  25  yearg^  and  in  vrh'f:i. 
3  <U  there  seemed  no  talent  or  ambition 
O      and  none  has  yet  been  shown  except: 

in  /eMe  Imitation  of  our 
g  «  Inventions. 

—  01    2d.    Before    commencing  the 
^     manufacture,  exhaustive  Bcien- 
S  C  ttQc  inveatlgation  aud  experl- 
^  (Q  ments  were  made  by  a  skilled 
mechanical  engineer,  in  which 
2  2  over  5.000  dynamontetric  tests 
<D  Q  w -re  made  on  €1  different  f'»rm' 
*i  £  of  wheels,  propelled  by  artificial 
^♦^and  therefore  uniform  wind. 
ff^  J  which  settled  definitely  many 
^     question?  relating  to  ibe  proper] 


p  o 


^  ♦J  angle,  curvature  and  amount  of  sail  sarface.  the  resirt- 
^  CB  ance  of  air  to  rotation,  obsir-jctloiis  In  the  wheel,  iuch  aa 
^  i  Jieavy  wooden  arms,  obstrucilons  before  the  wheel,  as  in 
^  —  ttje  vanelesa  mill,  and  many  oiber  more  abiiruse,  tliougU 
5     not  less  important  questions.    These  InveStlga- 

*;  >  tlons  proved  that  the  power  of  the  best 
^  !!  wind  wheels  could  be  doubled,  and  the 
>  £  AERMOTOR  daily  demonstrates  It  has 

o  3  been  done.  ^   .  „  ^ 

O  3d.  To  thelibera!  policy  ofthe  Aermotor  Co.,  thatgtiaraix- 
a  Si  tee3  its  '^ooAs  sarisfuctorv  or  pays  freight  both  ways,  and  to 
c  ^  the  enormous  out  put  of  its  factory  which  enables  It  to  ftir- 
E  3  nlsh  the  best  article  at  less  than  the  poorest  Is  sold  for.  For 

5  o  92  we  furnish  the  most  perfect  beerlngs  «'er  pet 
C  ^iu  a  windmill,  and  have  made  an  exhaustive  re* 

ft  O  vision  of  the  Aermotor  and  Towers. 

i:  id  IT  yon  want  a  strong,  stiff,  Steel  Fixed  Tower— or  If  yoo 
2  1-  want  the  tower  you  don't  have  to  climb  (the  Steel  T  lltlng 
O  5  Tower)  and  the  Wheel  that  runs  when  all  others  stand  atll 
C  thit  costs  you  leas  than  wood  and  lasts  ten  times  as  long 
k.  (The  Steel  Aermotor)  or  if  you  want  a  Geared  Aennotor  to 
®  (D  chum,  grind,  cut  feed,  pump  water,  turn  grindstone  and 
^  >  saw  wood,  ibat  does  the  work  of  4  norses  at  the  cost  of 
(J)  ©  one  ($100i,  write  for  copiously  illustrated  printed  matter, 
^  >H  showing  every  concelvabl-;  phase  of  windmill  constrtictioik 
^  Q  and  work,  to  the  AERMOTOR  CO.  l^tli  and  Book* 
well  Sts.,  Chicago,  or  12  Main  St.,  San  Franciico, 


NOTICE. 


The  ADDual  Meeting  of  the  Stockholders  of  the 
Grangers'  Buslnesa  Association,  a  corporation,  (or  the 
election  of  a  Board  of  Directors,  and  for  the  transaction 
of  snch  other  busioesa  as  may  properlv  come  before  it, 
will  be  held  at  No.  108  Davis  St.,  San  Francisco,  at  10 
o'clock,  A.  M.,  Wednesday,  April  13,  1S92. 

CHARLES  WOOD,  I.  C.  STEELE, 

Secretary.  President. 


A.  J.  ROBINSON, 

AGENT  FOR 

CLIMAX  2  and  4-POINT  BARB  WIRE, 

THE  ASHLEY  BOSS  2-POINT, 
PLAIN    WIRE  AND  STAPLES. 
26  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CHOICE  FRUIT  LAND! 

Near  Haywards,  Alameda  Co. 

TUN    ACRES    IN  ORCHARD. 

TREES    FOUR   TEARS  OLD. 

Cheap  and  Easy  Terms.  Will  exchange  for  Oakland  or 
San  Francisco  property. 


JOHN  F.  BYXBEE,  42  Market  St., 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


n  D  A  III    ABOUT  15,000  FEET  OF  DRAIN  TILE, 
U  K II 1  N    with  collars  &  400  3-in.  Y's  with  branches, 
'        to  fit  one  or  two-loch  lateral  drains. 

Boxed  in  straw,  ready  for  shipment. 
Apply  at  once  to  JA8.  J.  8EARL.E, 
Room  21,  402  Montgomery  St,  s.  r. 


TILE. 


We  liuTe  lUe  t'laesi  nnd   L.Mr|[eal  I  nrriaKr 
Repoaltory  on  tb«  Paciflr  <'oaut. 

For  prices  aud  full  particulars,  uddresi 

TRUMAN.   HOOKER    &  OO., 

Bmm  VraaelMO  mmt  Vrmamo. 
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6rBe(ler3*  llirectory. 


six  lines  or  leas  In  tbia  Directory  at  fiOc  per  line  per  month. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


A.  J.  CHADBOURNB,  Irvington,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 
The  stallions  Tomm.v  C.  and  Fred  Morgan  of  the  potent 
B'ack  Hawk  blood  for  public  service. 


WILD  F1.0WER  STOCK  FARM,  Fresno  Co. 
A.  Heilbron  &  Bro.,  Props,,  Sac.  Breeders  of  thorough- 
bred strains  and  Cruikshank  Shorthorns;  also  Registered 
Herefords;  a  fine  lot  of  young  bulls  in  each  herd  for  sale. 


CHARLES  E.  HUMBERT,  Cloverdale,  Cal.,  Im- 
porter  and  Breeder  of  Recorded  Holstein-Frlesian 
Cattle,   Catalo);ue8  on  application, 

M.  D.  HOi^KINS,  Petaluma,  Baesder  of  Shorthorns. 
Dealer  in  fresh  Calves,  Beef  Cattle  and  Sheep. 


PEROHERON  HORSES.— Pure  bred  horses  and 
mares,  all  ages,  and  guaranteed  breeders,  for  sale  at 
my  ranch  near  Lakeport,  Lake  Co.,  Cal.  New  cata- 
logue now  ready.    Wm.  B.  Collier. 


PURE-BRED  HOLSTEIN  FR1B8IAN  Cattle 
for  Sale.   Bonnie  Brae  Cattle  Co.,  HoUister,  Cal. 

F.  H.  BURKE,  626  Market  St.,  S.  F.;  Registered 
Holsteins;  winners  of  more  first  prizes,  sweepstakes 
and  special  premiums  than  any  herd  on  the  Coast 
Pure  registered  Berkshire  Pigs.    All  strains. 

r.  H.  WHITE,  Lakeville,  Sonoma  Co.,  Cal.,  breeder 
o(  Registered  Holsteln  Cattle. 


W.  W.  RUSHMORB, 

"  Importer  and  Breeder  of 

EDglisb  Shire,  Clydesdale,  PercheroD  and  Coacb  Horses. 

SHIRE  AND  CUACH  BORSES  A  8PECIALTT. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 
Stable,  Broadway  and  32d  8ta.,  Oakland,  Cal.   Address  Box  86. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  ALL  VARIETIES  OF  FANCY  FOWLS, 

Ducks,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Peacocks,  Etc. 

EGGS    FOR  HATCHING. 


Publishers  of  "  Niles'  Paciflo'Ooast  Poultry  and  Stook  Boofc,"' 

a  new  book  on  subjects  connected  with  successful  poultry  and  stock  raising  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.    Price  60  cents,  post-paid.    Inclose  stamp  for  information. 

BREEDER  AND  RAISER  OF  THOROUGHBRED 

Jersey  and  Holsteln  Cattle.  Also,  Poland  China  and  Berkshire  Pigs. 

Address,  WILLIAM  NILES  &  CO  ,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


PoJltjiyj  Etc. 


BREEDER    OF    HBQISTEUED  JERUET 
Cattle.   H.  A.  Mayhew,  Niles,  Cal. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co. ,  Cat. ,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Siiorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 


H.  P.  MOHR,  Mount  Eden,  Aiamcda  Co.,  Cal.,  breeder 
and  importer  of  Registered  Clydesdale  Horses,  Hoi 
stein-Friesian  Cattle  and  Berkshire  Pigs.  Young  stock 
always  on  hand  and  for  sale.  Correspondence  solicited. 


PETEB  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  San  Francisco, 
Cal  Importers  and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  ol 
every  variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 


P.  PETERSEN,  Sites,  Colusa  Ca,  Importer  &  Breeder 
of  registered  Shorthorn  Cattle.    Young  bulls  for  sale 


WILLIAM  NILES,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Thoroughbred 
Registered  Hoistein  and  Jersey  Cattle.   None  better. 


POULTRY. 


DEER  MOUNT  POULTRY  YARDS,  St.  Helena, 
Cal.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  W.  Holland  Turkeys, 
Toulouse  Oeese  and  Pekin  Ducks  and  Guinea  Pigs. 


J.  R.  OATLETT,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal.  Thorough- 
bred S.  C.  B.  Leghorns,  50c  per  setting. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton, 
Cal.,  send  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


C.  BLOM,  St.  Helena,  Brown  Leghorns  a  specialty. 


JAMES  QUIOK,  Patterson,  Cal.,  Breeder  of  Pure 
Bred  Poultry  of  Choicest  Varieties  and  Best  Blood. 


MADISON  H.  ORITOHER,  Santa  Cruz,  Santa 
Cruz  Co.,  Cal.   Thoroughbred  Poultry.   Settings,  $3. 


GALT  POULTRY  YARDS.  Gait,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal. 
Pure  bred  Fowls,  Pekin  Pucks,  Belgian  Hares,  etc. 


JOHN  McFARLTNQ,  Calistoga,  Cal. ,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Choice  Poultry.  Send  for  Circular.  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  Pigs. 


R.  Q.  HEAD,  Napa,  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Land 
and  Water  Fowls.    Send  for  New  Catalogue. 


J  AS.  MITCHELL,  St.  Helena.  W.  G.  &S.Wyandottes, 


O.  J.  ALBEB,  Lawrence,  Cal.   Pure  bred  poultry. 


SHEEP  AND  QOATS. 


ITALIAN  SHEEP  WASH.  Free  from  poison. 
Cures  thoroughly  the  scab  of  the  sheep.  The  best  and 
the  cheapest.  Chas.  Duiseoberg  &  Co.,  314  Sacramento 
Street,  San  Francisco. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Crossbred 
Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.   Rams  for  sale. 

FRANK  BULLARD,  Woodland,  Cal.,  Importer  and 
breeder  of  thoroughbred  Spanish  Merino  Sheep.  Pre- 
mium band  of  the  State.  Choice  rams  and  ewes  for  sale. 


SWINE. 


WILLIAM  NILES, Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Thoroughbred 
Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Pies.   Circulars  free. 


TYLSB   BEACH,    San  Jose,  Cal.,    breeder  of 
Iboraugbbred  Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogg. 

ANDREW  SMITH,  Redwood  City,  Cal.;  see  adv't 


BEES. 


GOLDEN  ITALIAN  QUEENS— CallforniaHead- 
quarters,  Wm.  Styan,  San  Mateo,  Cal. 


HOLBERT&  CONGER 

Importers  and  Dealers 
Direct  from  Europe, 
English  Shire  Draft, 

Cleveland  Bay 
and  German  Coach 
Stallions. 
129  Klghteenth  St., 
I>»8  A  nKMlHH.Californla 
Write  for  Catalogue. 


Imported  Clyde  Stallions, 

H,  f.  n>iORU  Moaiit  Kden,  Oal. 


IS    AM     KXCKL.1.1SNT    80U8TITDTH    FOR  GRASS. 


Genuine  only  with  RED 
BALL  brand. 

Recommended  by  Gold- 
smith, Marvin,  Gamble, 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  etc., etc. 

It  keeps  Horses  and  Cattle 
healthy.  For  milch  cows; 
it  increases  and  enriches 
their  milk. 


ess  Howard  St.,  San 
Franolaco.  Oal. 


If  you  expect  to 

MAKE  MONEY 

In  the  Chicken  Business  you 
need  the 

Pacific  Incubator  and 
Brooder. 

It  Is  Cheap,  Reliable,  Sub- 
stantial, Easily  Understood, 
and  will  hatch  any  kind  op 
Esos  better  than  a  hbn. 

OeiiO  Medal  at  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Sacramento  State 
Fair. 

Send  8c  stamps  to  pay 
postage  on  our  new  82-page 
Illustrated  catalogue  of  In- 
cnbatora,  Thorongrhbred  FowIh,  Gal.  Hex.  Net- 
tings, Bone  Mills,  Poultry  Supplies,  etc. 

This  book  contains  30  full-sized  colored  cuts  of  Thor- 
°  Addr^B***  replete  with  information. 

''pacific  incubator  CO., 

1817  Castro  Street,  Oakland,  Oal. 


DROPIT 


J  XT  ST  -^H.I1.I"VESI>. 


IMPORTATION  OF  1892. 


SHIRE,    SUFFOLK,   PEROHERON  AND 
FRENCH  COACH  STALLIONS. 

As  Cheap  as  the  Chea'))est  and  as  Good  as  the  Best, 
Terms  reasonable.  Horsemen,  do  not  purchase  elsewhere 
until  you  have  seen  and  judged  the  recent  importation 
Oi  Theo.  Skillman,  Petaluma,  Cal.  All  choice  young 
Stallions,  warranted  sound  and  foal-getters. 

Visitors  cordially  welcomed.  Catalogue  sent  free  on 
application. 

THEO.  SKILLMAN, 

PETALUMA   CALIFORNIA. 


C0LT8BR0KEN. 

THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

One  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  San 
Leandro,  Alameda  County, 


HAS- 


Every  Facility  for  Breaking  Colts  Properl), 

Rates  Very  Reasonable. 
HORSES  BOARDED  AT  ALL  TIMES. 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

GIIiBERX  TOMPKINS,  Proprietor, 

P.  O.  Box  140  San  Leandro,  Oal. 


Dr.  A.  E.  BUZ  ARD, 

VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

MEMBER  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERIN- 
ary  Surgeons,  Loiidon,  England.  Late  Veterinary 
Surgeon  in  the  United  States  Army.  Veterinary  Cm- 
tribator  to  the  " Pacific  Rural  Press."  The  diseases  of 
all  Domestic  Animals  treated  on  Scientific  Principles 
Special  attention  given  to  Chronic  Lameness  and  Surgical 
Operations.  405  BRODERICK  ST.,  SAN  FR.VNCISCO. 
Calls  to  the  country  promptly  attended  to.  Telephone 
Nc .  4667. 


H.  E.  CARPENTER, 
Veterinary  Surgeon, 

Graduate  of  Ontario  Veterinary  College,  Toronto,  Canada. 

RESIDENCE  AND  VETERINARY  INFIRMARY: 

331  Golden  Oate  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 
Telephone  3069 
r^OPEN  BAY  AND  NIGHT. 
No  risk  In  throwing  horses     Veteriniry  operating  table 
on  the  premisen. 


BADEN  FARM  HERD. 
Short  Horn  Cattle  and  Draft  Horses. 


Catalogues  and  Prices  on  application  to 
BOBBBT   ASH  BURNER, 
Baden  Station,      -     San  Mateo  Co..  OaL 


OXFORD  DOWN  SHEEP 

FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

W.  A.  SHAFOR,  -  .  Middletown,  Ohio. 

LARGEST  AMERICAN  IMPORTER  OF  O.  D.  SHEEP. 

Twelve  Years  Experienee.  Goes  to  England  May  1st. 
Get  your  neighbors  to  join.    Order  car  lots  by  freight. 

BAYS  BXPRB8S  CHAROEB. 


If  in  any  business  not 
paying  you  drop  it  and 
buy  an  improved  Peta- 
luma Incubator. 

MORE  MONEY 

Can  be  made  in  raising 
Chickens  than  in  any 
other  business  for  the 
capital  invested.  A  beau- 
tifully Illustrated  Cata- 
logue of  Incubators, 
Brooders  and  all  kinds  of 
Chicken  Fixings  Free. 
Agents  for  Mann's 
Bone  Cutter,  Ne- 
cessity Clover  Cut- 
ter, and  everything  re- 
quired by  poultry  raisers. 


Petalama  Incabator  Co.,  Petalnma,  Cal. 


■THE 


fiALSTED  INGOB&TOR 

COMPANY, 
1SI>  Btyrtle  Ntreet,  eakI»Bd.  Cal. 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular. 


^  "SILfEll  FliSH" 

. '  B.t=«>^f>ID. 


THOROUGHBRED  JACKS  I 


Poultry  and 
Rabbit  Proof, 

2  Inch 

No.  19, 

3-4  Ctg.  pr 
Sa.  Foot. 


Galvanized  Hexagonal  Nettings. 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular. 

PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO., 

1S03  Castro  Street,  Oakland,  Oal 


WHEN  YOU  BUY, 


BUY 


THE  BEST! 


THE 


A FEW  MAGNIFICENT  JACKS  AND  JENNIES  BRED 
from  the  finest  strains  of  blood  from  Kentucky.  Cor- 
respondence solicited.   L.  U.  SHIPPEE,  Stockton,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE. 

VERBA  BUENA  JERSEYS. 

6  bulls  and  10  heifers;  1  to  2  years  old;  all  from  oows 
that  make  U  lbs.  buttsr  per  week.  Solid  oolors  and 
registered  in  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  of  New 
York. 

HENRY  PIERCE, 
728  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


"Deadlock" 


GOPHER  TRAPS. 

Improved    for  1898. 

Never  (ail.  Fish  hook  jaws.  Dou- 
ble triggers.  No  loose  joints 
to  be  repaired.  Any  child  can 
set  them.  26  ots.  ea.  or$3adoz. 

deliver'd 
Ask  or 
write  for 
them  & 

take  no  other.  We  also  make  the  SnCIDE  DOUBLK- 
END  TRAP.  Price  80  cts.  each.  The  only  trap  which 
catches  coming  from  either  end.  Send  for  botn  traps. 
IRA  F.  WHITE  &  SON.  Pomona.  California. 


RUPTURE, 


PILES  and  all  Rectal 
Diseases  positivelt 
ODRBU,  in  from  30  to 
I  00  days,  wiTUOur 
/  OPRRATION  OK  DBTRN- 
TioN  PROM  BU8INK88.  Also  ALI,  NERVOUS, SKIN,  BLOOD 
PRIVATE  AND  CHRONIC  DISEASES  OF  ROTH  SE.XES. 
Stricture  and  Ukinary  Trodblks  CURED  No  charge 
unless  cure  Is  ofFeoted.  Consultation  free.  Call  or 
address  for  pamphlet,  DRS.  PORTERFIELD  &  LOSEY, 
S83  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


lE^. 

Horse  Liniment 

Is  certainly  the  best  preparation  of  Its 
kind  In  the  market.  Ranchers,  Stock 
Raisers  and  Horse  Owners  of  every 
description  will  tell  you  that  it  does 
good  work  every  time. 


Mbbsks.  H.  H.  Mooki  &  Sons,  Stockton,  Cal.— Gbitli- 
mbk:  In  answer  to  your  inquiry,  would  state  that  I  used 
your  H.  H.  H.  Liniment  on  my  Holland  prize-winning 
cow,  "LenaHenlo,"  for  a  wrenched  shoulder,  and  it  re- 
lieved her  very  much.  She  calved  the  next  day,  and  while 
still  suffering  from  the  sprain  gave  the  largest  authen- 
ticated quantity  of  milk  ever  given  on  this  coast  (10} 
gallons  per  day),  showing  conclusively  the  great  relief 
received  from  your  remedy,  I  consider  it  a  necessity  in 
my  stables,  and  when  away  from  home  feel  perfectly 
sate,  as  Inexperienced  men  can  do  no  harm  with  it,  as 
they  can  with  the  more  powerful  blisters.  Respectfully 
yours,  FRANK  H.  BURKE, 

Breeder  of  Registered  Holsteins  and  Berksbires. 

Uenlo  Park,  Cal.,  January  22d,  1889. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

H.  H.  MOORE  &  SONS, 

THE  DRUGGISTS, 

248  MAIN  STREET,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 

Tbe  Armstrong  Aatomatic 

PORTABLE 

ENGINE  and  BOILEB. 

The  Best,  Lightest,  Cheapest 
Engine  In  the  world.  Can  be 
1^  arranged  to  Burn  Wood,  Coal, 
Straw  or  Petroleum.  6  or  8  H. P. 
Mounted  on  skids  or  on  wheels. 
TRUMAN.  HOOKER  *  CO    San  FranoiMso. 


Golden  Ital- 
ian Queens. 
Tested,  $2.00 

each;  untested,  81.00  each.    L  Hives,  $1.90  each.    Root's  V 


APIARIAN  SUPPLIES.' 


groove  sections,  $5.00  per  1000.  Dadant's  comb  foundation, 
ISiio  and  66o  a  pound.  Smokers,  $1.00  each.  Globe  v(  "  *'  " 
each,  (to.  WM.  STYAN  ft  BON,  Ban  Mateo,  Oal. 


* 
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It  Stands  the  Test! 


NITROGENOUS 
SUPERPHOSPHATE 

 OF  THE  

Mexican  Phosphate  &  Sulphur  Co., 

Now  favorably  known  throughout  the  Citrus 
Growing  Sections  of  the  State,  Stands  Unrivaled 
as  a  True  Fertilizer. 

Certain  in  its  Action,  Great  in  Results,  it 
maintains  a  high  standard  of  fertility  without 
undue  stimulation. 

Growers  in  San  Bernardino  County — notably 
Riverside— and  Butte  County— notably  Paler- 
mo—can attest  its  merit. 

We  guarantee  uniformity  in  its  analysis,  and 
seek  correspondence  with  bonafide  purchaser 
of  a  reliable  fertilizer. 


Mexican  Phospbate&Snlphnr  Co., 

H.  M.  NEWHALL  &  CO.,  Agents, 

S09-S11  Sanaome  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FOLDING- 

Ml  Mm. 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS. 

«  BUNS       Jlia^^^    A  SAWS,DOWN 


TREES. 


BY  ONE  MAM  ,  ^ 

bend  forfree  illustrated  catalogs,  showing  testimonials 
from  thousands  wiio  have  sawed  from  5  to  0  cords  dally. 
It  saws  down  trees,  folds  like  a  pocket-lmife,  weighs  only 
41  lbs.,  easily  carried  on  shoulder.  One  man  can  saw  more 
timber  with  it  than  two  men  with  a  crosscut  saw.  42,000  in 
oee.  Vfe  also  make  larger  sized  machine  to  caiTy  7  foot 
■aw.« 

Order  from  the  general  agent  for  California. 
The  machine  will  coat  you  less  than  by  single  ehip- 
ment  direct  from  the  factory  at  Chicago. 

JAMES  LINFORTH, 

37  Market  St.,     San  Francisco. 

HEADQUARTERS  ALSO  FOR 

Blymyer  Church,  School  and  Fire 
Alarm  Bells,  Zimmerman  Fruit 
Evaporators ,  Sorghum  Mills,  Butch- 
ers' Machinery  and  Tools,  Render- 
ing Tanks,  Steam  Jacket  Kettles, 
Farmers'  Boilers,  Hawkeye  Horse 
Powers,  Hawkeye  Saw  Machines, 
Steam  Engines,  Windmills,  Wine 
Presses,  Cider  Presses,  Etc. ,  Etc. 

ggr  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogues  of  the  goods  you 
require. 

BROWNE'S 

 PATENT  

SQUIRREL 
EXTERMINATOR. 


This  is  an  apparatus  for  burning 
straw  and  sulphur,  and  also  forces 
the  fumes  down  their  holes,  which 
never  fails  to  kill.  I  will  give  $100 
in  case  the  exterminator  does  not  kill 
(If  properly  appliedi  every  ground 
squirrel  that  its  deathly  fumes 
comes  In  contact  with.  Thousands 
are  in  use.  Price  $8.00.  Send  for 
circulars  to 

F.  E.  BROWNE, 

314  &  316  So.  Sprlns  St  , 
Los  Anseles,  Cal. 


FoillryailSlocklookj 


Nlles's  ne« 
manual  and 
r  e  f  e  r  e  nee 
J  book  on  sub- 
J  e  cts  con- 
nected with 

■ucceMful  Poultry  and  Btook  Raising  on  thePaciflc  Coast 
A  New  Ktlltlon,  over  100  pages,  profusely  Illustrated  with 
baodsome,  llfe-like  Illustrations  of  the  different  varieties 
of  Ponltfy  and  Live-Stock.  Frlee,  postpaid  60  ota,  Ad' 
draw  PACIf  10  KURAL  PRKSS  Offloe,  San  Praoelsco,  OaL 


THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY, 

  PATENT   OWNERS  OF   

NOBEL'S  DYNAMITE,  NOBELS  EXPLOSIVE  GELATINE,  NOBEL'S 
GELATINE-DYNAMITE,  AND  THE  JUDSON  IMPROVED  POWDER. 

Beat  «nd  StroBseat  Explosive*  In  the  World. 


J"TJIDS02Sr  IPOWIDE^R. 

The  only  Reliable  and  Efficient  Powder  ior  Stamn  and  Bank  BlaHtlns.  Railroad  Contractors  and  Farmers 
use  no  other.  Aa  others  IMITATE  our  <illant  Powder,  so  do  they  Judaon,  by  manuraotarlnv 
an  Inferior  article. 


The  Giant  Powder  Co.  having  built  Black  Powder  Works,  with  all  the  latest  improvements,  at  Clipper  Gap,  Placer 
County,  known  as  THE  CI.IPPEK  BIIIiLiS,  offer  this  powder  and  guarantee  it  the  best. 

CAPS  and  FUSE  at  I.owest  Bates. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY,  30  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION. 

SHIPPING  ^COMMISSION  HOUSE, 

OFTICS.  108  DAVIS  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

Warehouse  and  Wharf  at  Port  Oosta. 


CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED. 

Money  advanced  on  Oraln  In  Store  at  lowest  possible  rates  of  interest. 
Fall  Oargoes  of  Wheat  famished  Shippers  at  short  notice. 

ALSO  ORDERS  FOR  GRAIN  BAGS,  Agricaltnral  Implements,  Wagons,  Groceries 
and  Merchandise  of  every  description  solicited, 

B.  VAN  EVERY,  Manager.  A.  M.  BHiLT,  Assistant  Manager. 


FULDA'S  PATENT  BAND  AND  HOOP  COUPLING. 


FULDA'S  PATENT? 


i 

The  Best,  Simplesi  and  Cbeapest  Coupling  for  Tanb  IIooim.  ^ 

A  sufficient  lap  of  hoop  renders  it  unijecessary  tj  rivet  th-  hoop.    It  will  fit  the  circle  of  any  tauk,  regardless  of  sue. 

Made  in  sizes  to  fit  any  width  of  iron 
Prices.  $1.00  to  per  Pair.  For  sale  lo  the  trade,   l^iberal  discount  in  quantities. 

30  TO  40  SPEAR  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Send  for  CataloKue. 


MINING  AND  WATER  TANKS. 


S.  W.  Corner  Kearny  and  Montgomery  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 

Free  Coach  to  and  From  the  House.  J.  W.  BBOKER,  Proprietor. 


P&B 


^oxx.  PROOF! 

P  &  B  Fruit  Drying  Paper. 


tr  SAMPLES  AND  CIRCULARS  PREE. 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO. 


116  BATTERY  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


A.  T  Dewey 
W.  B.  Ewer. 
Geo.  H.Strono. 


DALTON  BROS.. 

Commission  Mercl\ant8 

 ABD  DIAI.UUI  IH  

CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON  PRODUCE, 

Qreen  and  Dried  Fruits, 
Grain,  Wool,  Hides,  Beans  and  Potatoes. 

Advances  made  on  OonsiirnmentB. 
808  ft  310  Davis  St.,         San  Francisco 

[P.  0.  Box  1086.] 
JVConilipiinento  Solicited. 


} Dewey  4  Co.'s  Scientiflc  Press  Patent  Agency {^"isSo" 

IHVINTORS  on  the  Padflc  Coast  will  find  It  (r^eatly  to  tbeir  advantage  to  consult  this  old,  experienced,  flret-class 
Agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  Associates  and  Agents  in  Washlnifton  and  the  capital  cities  of  the  principal 
nations  of  the  world.  Id  connection  with  our  ecUtorlal,  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Library,  and  record  of  original 
cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can  be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies 
the  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful  practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of 
patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  twfore  us,  enables 
us  often  to  give  advloe  which  will  save  Inventors  the  expensoof  applying  for  Patents  upon  Inventions  which  are  not 
tow.  Oiitnlan  oi  advlaa  Bentlree  on  receipt  of  postage  Addrew  DEWET  k  00.,  Patent  Ageoto.  ISO  Market  St..  S.  V  | 


ALLISON.GRAY&CO. 

601,  503,  505,  607  St  609  Front  St.. 
And  300  Washington  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

QRBBN  and  DRIED  FRUITS, 

POCI.TBT.X:6OS,OA]nK,6RAIN,PBODU0K 
AND  WOOL. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL.  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

General  Commission  Mercliants, 

310  CaUfornia  St.,  S.  P. 
Members  of  the  San  Franciseo  Produce  Exchange. 


I^'Peraonal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal  adrancea 
made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of  interest. 


WETMORE  BROTHERS. 

Commission  Merchants. 

GREEN  AND  DRIED  FRUIT,  NUTS, 
PRODUCE,  POULTRY,  EGGS, 
HIDES,  PELTS,  ETC. 

CONSIGNMENTS  SOLICITED.    PROMPT  RETURNS. 

418,  416  Ss  417  Washlnffton  St., 
(P.  O.  Box  2099.)  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


[■STABLI8HKD  1864.  J 

6E0RGE  MORROW  «  CO., 

HAT  and  GRAIN 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 
89  Olay  Street  and  28  Oommerclal  Streot 
Bah  FBiHOiEoa,  CAh, 
ar  SHIPPING  ORDERS  A  SPBOiALTY.'M 


EYELETH  &  NASH, 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  Dealers  In  Fruit,  Prodnoe,  Poultry,  Game,  Eggg 
Hides.  Pelts,  TaUow,  etc,  122  Front  St.,  and  221.  Ki, 
226  and  227  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco. 


GRANGERS'  BANK 

OF  CALIFORNIA, 
SAN    FBANOISOO,    O  A  L. 

Incorporated  April,  1874. 


Authorised  Capital  fl.OOO.OOO 

Capital  paid  ap  and  Reserre  Fand  SOO.OOO 
DlTldende  paid  to  Stockholders. . .  720,000 
OFFICERS. 

A.  D.  LOGAN  President 

I.  C.  STEELE  Vice-President 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIEB  Cashier  and  Manager 

FRANK  McMULLKN  Secretary 

General  Banking.  Deposits  received.  Gold  and  Silver. 
Bills  of  Exchange  bought  and  sold.  Loans  on  wheat  and 
country  produce  a  specialty.   

Janoary  1,  1892  A.  UONTPKLUER,  Manager. 

JAMES  M.  HAVEN.  THOMAS  E.  HAVEaf, 

Notary  Pabllo. 

HAVEN  &  HAVEN, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELORS  AT  LAW, 

No.  S80  Call/or nla  Street, 

Telephone  No.  174e.  8AN  ntANCISCO.  OAT. 

lAici  I  mmv:^2::xz 

■  ■  111    tng.WindASteamMach'i/.  Encyclopfdia  2Sc. 

■  ■  ^^"TheAmerlcanWell  Works.  Aurora.UL 
11-13  S.Canal  St.,CH1CAG0.1LL.  (  - 

Bbu  Strbbt.  DALLAS.  TEXAS.  ( 
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Market  Review. 


DOMESTIC  PRODUCE,  ETC. 


San  Fbancisco,  March  9, 1892. 

Trade  In  farm  pioducts  contlaues  Blow.  Warm 
growing  weather  has  caused  garden  truck  and  berry 
vines  to  make  rapid  growth.  The  market  promises 
to  be  well  supplied  and  at  an  early  day,  with  both 
spring  vegetables  and  strawberries.  Hot  weather  in 
the  interior  causes  fears  that  grain  crops  on  adobe 
soil  have  been  considerably  injured. 

British  Grain  Market. 

London,  March  7,  —  The  Mark  Lane  Express  says  : 
English  Wheats  are  steady  ;  foreign  made,  a  irac- 
tional  advance ;  California  is  6d  dearer  and  Ameri- 
can Red  Winter  3d  deirer.  Flour  is  weak,  provincial 
markets  quoting  American  6a  lower.  Barley  firm, 
rising  9d.  Corn  is  up  3d ;  new  American  on  passage 
is  quoted  at  20s  9d,  and  American  Oats  at  IBs  6d.  At 
to-day's  market  American  Flour  was  9d  cheaper. 

Grain  Futures. 

Liverpool. 

The  following  are  the  closing  prices  paid  for  wheat  options 
per  ctl.  for  the  past  week: 

Mar.     April,     May.   June.  July. 

Thursday   Ss'jS  d  SsOl  d   83O2  d  Telljd   

Friday   8s03id  8^0Ud   SaOl  d   Tsll  d   

Saturday   8sC3Jd  8s00  d  8sl'0  d  TslOJd  Tslljid 

Monday  ...  88o5  d  8s0  i*d  Tsllid  8s0ii  d  7slO  d 
Tuesday   8s01  d  7slOJd  7sU7Jd  78lOJd 

The  following  are  the  prices  for  California  cargoes  for  off 
coast,  nearly  due  and  prompt  shipments  for  ihe  past  week. 

O.  0.    P.  S.    N.  D.  Market  for  P.  S. 

Thursday  ..4daOd    «0s01    4ns  d  Improving. 

Friday  4083d    40a3d    40s6d     Fiim.— Frost. 

Saturday  ..4033d     40s3d    403Bd  Quiet. 
Monday.... 393'Jd    39.sijd    4i}s       Steady.— Very  cold. 
Tuesday... .3936  1     39B3d    39s6d  Firm. 

To-day  s  cablegram  is  as  follows: 

Liverpool,  March  9.  —  Wheat  quiet;  California  spot 
\oti,  83  Id ;  ofiE  coast,  393  6d  ;  just  shipped,  39s  3d ;  nearly 
due,  39i  6d ;  cargoes  off  coast,  nothing  offering ;  on  pass- 
age, slightly  better  ;  Mark  Lane  Wheat,  quiet ;  weather  in 
England,  milder 

New  York. 

The  following  shows  the  closing  prices  of  wheat  for  the 
past  week: 

Day.  Mar.  Apr.  May  June  July 

Thursday  1721  1734  170    1661  IB44 

Friday  17'4  173*   nrj   167  165 

Saturday  1705   17li   Kii   1C58  163)| 

Monday  1675   169*    16.si   16«  161} 

Tuesday  168i    1685    166     163?  IBlJ 

The  following  is  to-day's  telegram; 

New  Yokk,  March  9. -Wheat,  $1  Olf  for  March,  $1  02J 
for  April,  $1  OOf  for  May,  97Sc  for  June  and  975c  for  July. 
Chicago,  March  9  —Wheat,  89Jc  for  May. 

San  Francisco. 

WHEAT. 

Buyer  Season.  Buyer  Aug.   Seller  1892. 
H.       L.       H.      L.       H.  L. 

Thursday  1691    169      150      149      146  116 

Friday   171£     169i  ....     145i  146 

Saturday  168!     168*    145  145 

Monday  168|     167|    14c|  145 

Tuesday  ItSJ     168    U'i  1446 

The  following  are  to-day's  recorded  sales  on  Call: 
Informal  Session.-Buyer  season— 200  tons,  $1.69J;  100, 
$1.69J;  100,  S1.69S;  300,  §1.695;  1200,  §1.70.  Sellet  1892-200 
tons,  S1.46i.  August— 200  tons,  ,<>1.47J  per  ctl.  Regular 
session. -Buyer  season-SOO  tons,  S1.69};  100,  $1.69J;  2u0, 
$1.69i;  100,  $1.69J;  100,  $1.69  per  ctl.  Afternoon  session.— 
Buyer  season--lCO  tons,  $1.69.  Buyer  August- 100,  $1.50 
per  ctl. 

BARLEY. 

Buyer  Season.  'Buyer  Season.  Seller  1892 
H.       L.        H.      L.        H.  L. 

Thursday  I02i  lulf   

Friday  102i     101 1   

Saturday  101  101   

Monday  102}  Ui2   

Tuesday  lOlj     lOlj       88  88   

*New  crop. 

The  following  are  to-day's  recorded  sales  on  Call: 
Regular  Session-Buyer  season  —  800  tons,  $1  OIJ ;  600, 
$1  015. 

SeUer  1892,  new -100  tons,  89c  ;  100,  89ic  ^  ctl. 


Markets  by  Telegraph. 

Eastern  Dried  Fruit  Market. 

New  York,  March  6.— Unpeeled  peaches  are  well 
out  of  first  hands,  and  are  quoted  at  6}i®1]4c,  the 
lower  price  for  coarse. 

Prices  for  prunes  do  not  improve,  but  the  demand 
Is  of  a  hopeful  and  stock-reducing  form;  100  to  120 
5%c;  four  sizes— bags,  7@7%c;  boxes.  8@8>^c.  Large 
sizes  extremely  scarce  Both  local  and  outside  trade 
have  deserted  the  raisin  market.  Buyers  are  fairly 
supplied  and  the  bad  condition  of  the  roads  interfere 
with  many  out-of-town  orders.  The  top  rate  for  best 
three-crown  sacks  is  5c.  Apricots  are  down  to  prices 
that  should  move  them  faster-  bags,  6>^@7c;  boxes, 
7)^@8c;  fancy,  8>^@9c.  This  fruit  was  never  before 
In  such  quantity  that  permitted  cheap  peaches  and 
prime  sliced  evaporated  apples,  the  latter  at  5@5J^c, 
to  make  competitions. 

Chicago,  March  8.— Dried  Fruits  are  quite  steady 
all  around.  The  trade  in  Raisins,  however,  has  be- 
come quiet.  Prunes  are  selling  well,  and  since  the 
larger  sizes  have  been  pretty  well  closed  out,  buyers 
are  obliged  to  take  to  those  not  usually  considered  so 
desirable.  There  is  quoted  a  good  healthy  market 
for  Peaches,  while  Apricots  are  quiet,  but  the  supply 
of  these  is  rather  small. 

Eastern  Hop  Market. 

NEW  York,  March  (i.— Hops  had  another  spiritless 
week;  holders  were  firm  for  fine  export  grades  at  25c: 
brewers  piece  out  their  wants  from  lower-priced  '91s 
and  best  '908;  the  latter  are  quoted  at  17@18c;  the  feel- 
iDE  is  listless  in  options,  closing  at  24c  lor  May  Cali- 
fornia. 

t;  Miscellaneous. 

New  York,  March  6.— Honey— Easy;  7@7}4c  for 
light  amber. 

Lima  beans— Spot  prime,  81.65;  to  arrive,  $1.45  for 
wholesale  parcels. 

Eastern  Wool  Markets. 

New  York.  March  6.— With  a  general  disposition 
on  the  part  of  sellers  to  meet  manufacturers,  the  large 
volumes  of  wool  sold  at  the  seaboards,  and  with  the 
heavy  ofierings  and  numerous  urgent  orders  to  real- 
ize upon  commission  lots,  the  market  has  had  no 
chance  to  harden.  Manufacturers  at  current  prices 
for  goods  were  decidedly  favored  in  the  cost  for  ma- 
terial. The  redeeming  feature  of  the  situation  is  that 
many  remnant  blocks  beiow  standard  quality  have 
gone  out  of  sight,  while  general  stocks  are  favorably 
relieved  for  the  new  clip  and  its  attendant  more  at- 
tractive stap'es.  The  sales  in  New  York  were  622,000 
pounds,  half  of  which  was  foreign.  The  sales  at  Bos- 
ton were  1  yii'J.iOZ  domestic.  Philadelphia  reports  a 
weak  rnnrkol  with  the  movement  proportionate 
to  the  »ui,|.ly. 

Nkv.  I  ,  March  i —BradHreet'g  says:  The  de- 
ciiii'  v)iliifcs  still  continues.   A  number  of 

'1  and  each,  no  doubt,  has  had  some 
I- no  market.  As  the  lalUng  oif  in  price 
1  "Illy  domestic  butforelgn  wools,  the  pre- 

Jomlnaling  influence  which  has  caused  this  deprei- 


slon  must  be  found  to  exist  abroad  as  well  as  In  the 
United  Slates.  The  large  increase  in  the  production 
of  wool  and  particularly  of  fine  fleece  all  over  the 
world  together  with  general  depression  in  trade  have 
produced  accumulations  iu  stocks,  which  could  not 
be  worked  ofl  at  former  prices  before  arrival  of  new 
wools.  Sales  of  Ohio  and  Michigan  wools  have  been 
fairly  large,  but  dealers  have  been  forced  to  lower 
the  prices  from  Ic  to  2c  ^  ft  in  order  to  dispose  of 
their  stock.  Concessions  have  been  made  in  both 
Texas  and  California  wools  and  manufacturers  have 
bought  more  freely.  There  is  active  movement  in 
Territories,  but  prices  are  being  made  to  suit  buyers. 
Pulled  wools  are  not  firm,  especially  choice  lots.  The 
supply  is  so  small  that  holders  are  able  to  maintain 
quotations.  Australian  wools  are  accumulating  in 
American  and  European  markets,  sales  being  made 
as  low  as  61c  for  scoured  f(  ft,  and  dealers  cannot  ob- 
tain over  75c  for  wool  which  sold  a  year  ago  for  82c. 
The  decline  in  price  of  these  wools  Is  even  greater 
than  in  domestic  fleeces.  Carpet  wools  are  dull  and 
quotations  are  unchanged. 

General  Remarks  and  Statistics. 

Produce  Receipts. 


Receipts  of  produce  at  this 
9,  '92,  were  as  follows : 

Flour,  qr,  sks  155,465 

Wheat,  ctls   309,847 

Barley,    61,863 

Rye,       "    469 

Oats,  "   

Corn,      '•    762 

•Butter,  "    900 

do  bxs    422 

do  bbls   

do  kfgs   

do  tubs   

do  i  bis    582 

t  Cheese,  ctls   495 

do    bxs   32 

Eggs,   doz   53,760 

do      "  Eastern  

Beans,  ctls   7,003 

Potatoes,  sks   15,079 

Onions,      "   1,086 

♦Overl'd,  —  ctls,  tOverl'd, 


port  for  8  days  ending  March 


ton 


Bran,  sks 
Buckwheat  ". 
Middlings  ". 
Chicory,  bble 
Hop',  "  . 
Wool, 
Hay, 
Straw, 

Wine,  gals   

Brandy,  "   

Raisins,  bxs   

Honey,  ca   

Peanuts,3ks   

Walnuts  "   

Almonds "   

Mustard  "   

Flax  •'   

Popcorn  "   

Broom  corn,  bbls, 
—  ctls. 


.  14,540 

'.  6,213 

63 

.'  "26 
.  1,115 

39 

".171,260 
2,260 
.  1,644 

'.  "is 

69 
30 


Receipts  Outside  of  California. 

The  receipts  of  certain  articles  of  produce  from  Oregou, 
Washington  and  other  distant  points  compare  as  follows . 

July  1,  '90  to  July  1,  '91  to 
March  .5, '91.   March  5,  '92. 

Flour,  }  sks   214,285  354,226 

Wheat,  ctls   1,052,229  1,158,362 

Barley,    "    2*7,436  28.099 

Oats,      "    279,036  344,905 

Wool,  bales   5,798  5,978 

Hops,     "      392  431 

Rye.  sks   3,352 

Potatoes,  sks   63,351  94,084 

Cereals. 

The  Adelaide  Milling  Co.  estimates  the  total  sur- 
plus of  wheat  of  South  Australia  this  year  at  6,360,000 
bushels,  against  9,920,000  bushels  last  year. 

Reports  from  the  Argentine  are  that  although  the 
ar&  of  wheat  sown  was  larger  than  that  of  last  year, 
the  production  will  be  practically  no  larger,  and  the 
export  surplus  will  be  about  11,500,000  bushels  instead 
20,000,000  bushels,  as  at  first  estimated. 

The  British  Board  of  Agriculture  reports  the  de- 
crease in  the  area  of  wheat  for  the  past  season  as  fol- 
lows: Scotland,  14  per  cent;  Wales,  10  per  cent; 
Southwestern  England.  9>^  per  cent,  and  the  rest  of 
England  2  per  cent.  The  decrease  occurred  in  coun- 
tries where  wheat-growing  was  the  least  profitable. 

The  official  report  of  the  Hungarian  crops  says 
that  the  damage  from  frost  has  not  been  serious.  The 
actual  outturn  of  the  Hungarian  corn  crop  the  past 
year  was  126,000,000  bushels  against  85,600,000  bushels 
in  1830  and  97,520  000  bushels  in  1889. 

The  latest  reports  from  Roumania  state  that  warm, 
foggy  weather  has  been  followed  by  a  severe  cold 
snap,  damaging  the  growing  wheat  plant. 

A  dispatch  to  Renter's  Agency  from  St.  Petersburg, 
the  middle  of  February,  states  that  the  grain  crops 
have  sufltered  severely  from  the  cold  weather  and 
damage  from  vermin.  The  London  Daily  News  says 
that  the  prospects  of  wheat  in  Southern  Russia  are 
very  discouraging. 

Beerbohm,  ot  Feb.  12th,  says:  Crop  conditions  at 
this  date  are  as  follows:  New  Zealand,  unfavorable; 
South  Australia,  bad;  Victoria,  fair;  Chili,  short  acre- 
age; Argentine,  less  favorable;  India,  unfavorable, 
especially  in  the  Bombay  districts;  United  States, 
much  below  average;  Russia  and  Roumania,discour- 
aging;  Austro-Hungary,fair;  France,  good  as  a  whole, 
although  the  north  is  doubtful;  England,  short  acre- 
age; Germany,  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal,  good. 

The  Russian  Department  of  Agriculture  estimated 
the  crop  of  wheat  at  176,000,000  bushels.  Added  to 
this  the  crop  of  the  Caucasus  is  now  reported  at  72,- 
000,000  bushels  more,  much  larger  than  expected, 
making  a  total  of  248,000,000  bushels.  The  Liverpool 
Corn  and  Trade  News  says  of  this  that  inquiries  of 
the  various  Zemstovs  indicate  that  the  next  agricul- 
tural census  will  show  a  total  production  of  wheat 
In  European  Russia,  including  Poland,  of  probably 
400,000,000  bushels  instead  of  about  200,000,000,  Of  the 
crop  of  the  Caucasus,  16,000,000  bushels  have  been 
shipped  to  the  famine  districts,  leaving  about  20,000,- 
000  bushels  more  for  shipment.  If  this  is  true  Russia 
becomes  the  second  wheat-producing  country  in  the 
world. 

The  Daily  Market  Record  of  Minneapolis  says  that 
its  investigations  as  to  the  prospects  of  the  winter 
wheat  crop  show  that  it  will  be  only  about  75  per 
cent  of  last  year's  crop.  As  far  as  the  spring  wheat  Is 
concerned  there  is,  of  course,  no  change.  The  Farm- 
ers' Review  says  the  outlook  for  the  growing  wheat 
crop  in  Illinois  is  encouraging.  In  Indiana  the  con- 
dition is  somewhat  better  than  in  Illinois.  In  Ohio 
it  is  below  that  of  Indiana,  but  good.  In  Michigan 
it  is  good;  In  Kentucky  good.  In  Missouri  42  per 
cent  is  reported  as  poor.  In  Kansas  40  per  cent  poor. 
Iowa  fair.  The  Milling  World  sa-'s  that  its  special 
investigations  show  that  large  areas  of  wheat  the  past 
year  yielded  from  61  to  65  pounds  to  the  measured 
bushel,  and  over  a  thousand  replies  from  country 
correspondents  report  that  a  yield  below  60  pounds  to 
the  bushel  was  rare.  The  impression  was  steadily 
gaining  ground  that  the  wheat  crop  of  the  United 
States,  instead  of  being  612,010,000  bushels,  was  close 
to  650,000,000  bushels- 
Exporters  and  large  operators  in  wheat  are  watch- 
ing with  unusual  interest  the  proceedings  of  Congress 
on  the  bill  providing  for  the  free  coinage  ot  sliver. 
The  interest  taken  in  the  measure  is  based  on  the 
well-established  fact  that  the  price  of  silver  is  a  large 
controller  of  the  price  of  wheat.  This  is  well  illus- 
trated by  the  followiug  excerpt  from  an  editorial  in 
Money,  a  leading  linancial  paper  of  London,  England: 
"  As  soon  as  it  became  certain  that  there  would  be 
famine  in  Russia,  and  that  the  crops  all  over  Europe 
were  short,  a  wild  speculation  sprang  up  last  summer 
in  wheat,  culminating  at  the  beginning  of.September 
last.  In  the  liist  week  of  .September  the  average 
price  of  English  wheat  in  the  principal  markets  of 
England  and  Wales  was  as  high  as  41s  8J  f,  qr;  since 
then  the  price  has  fallen  almo.st  continuously,  until 
last  week  the  average  pri<  e  of  English  wheat  was  as 
low  as  32s  3d  qr,  a  fall  of  9s  5d  f,  qr,  or  about  22>^; 
per  cent.  Of  course  the  price  ol  English  wheat  is 
not  quite  the  same  thin^  as  the  price  of  foreign  im- 
ported wheat;  but  the  figures  show  clearly  enough 
the  movement  of  the  market, which  is  all  we  are  con- 
cerned with  just  now.  Now,  itisobviouB  that  in  all 
gold-using  countries  the  fall  in  wheat  must  check 
exporta  Everyone  was  In  a  hurry  to  send  wheat  to 
market  In  August  and  September,  and  oven  for  some 
considerable  time  afterward;  but  now,  when  tho 
price  Is  only  about  on  a  level  with  what  It  WM  12 


months  ago,  the  inducement  Is  to  hold  back,  In  the 
reasonable  confidence  that  there  must  be  a  very  con- 
siderable recovery  before  the  next  harvest  is  reaped. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  case  is  very  different  with 
India.  The  value  of  the  rupee  in  English  money  at 
the  beginning  of  September  was  Is  SJ^d;  last  week  it 
was  as  low  as  Is  SJ^d.  The  value  of  the  rupee  had 
thus  fallen  or  10  per  cent,  while  wheat  fell  over 
22  per  cent.  But  the  Indian  merchants  exporting  to 
Europe  sell  for  gold,  and  the  jold  exchanges  for  10 
per  cent  more  rupees  than  it  did  in  September.  Prac- 
tically, therefore,  the  fall  in  the  rupee  has  offset  the 
fall  in  wheat  to  the  extent  of  10  per  cent;  In  other 
words,  while  the  American  exporter  of  wheat  now 
gets  22]4  per  cent  less  than  at  tne  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember, the  Indian  exporter  of  wheat  in  reality  only 
gets  12>^  per  cent  less.  Thus  the  Indian  exporter 
has  an  enormous  advantage  over  all  his  competitors." 

The  local  wheat  market  ruled  strong  up  to  Monday, 
when  an  easier  tone  is  said  to  have  set  in,  but  so  far 
as  the  writer  can  learn  the  easier  tone  was  one-sided 
for  holders,  did  not  relax  in  their  strong  views, 
and  now  that  assessment  day  has  passed,  it  is  not 
likely  that  they  will  shade  prices.  Tne  large  disen- 
gaged list  of  vessels  in  port  creates  a  weak  feeling  in 
charters,  while  the  promising  condition  of  the  grow- 
ing wheat  crop  will  cause  a  steady  increase  in  vessels 
on  the  way,  which  will  be  available  for  new  crop 
loading.  Hot  weather,  with  more  or  less  hot  nortn 
winds,  the  past  week,  creates  fears  that  the  growing 
plant  on  adobe  soil  has  been  considerably  damaged, 
but  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  learn  the  fears  are  not 
well  grounded,  but  they  would  be  with  a  continu- 
ance of  hot  weather  for  at  least  a  week  longer.  Our 
advices  state  that  the  ground  is  well  shaded  by  the 
plant,  and  therefore  the  moisture  does  not  evaporate 
rapidly.  On  other  soils  the  plant  is  making  rapid 
growth,  most  too  fast  if  anything.  The  market  for 
barley  has  a  strong  tone,  at  a  slight  advance.  The 
stock  in  the  State  Is  being  depleted  at  a  rapid  rate, 
while  the  hot  weather  is  against  late  sown  grain. 
The  consumption  for  feed  does  not  show  any  marked 
falling  off. 

Oats  are  strong,  with  an  advance  obtainable.  As 
usual  in  the  spring  months,  there  is  a  steady  increase 
in  the  demand  for  feed.  This  call  comes  chiefly  from 
breeders  of  fine  horses,  who  have  them  mostly  In 
training  for  spring  races.  The  stock  of  oats  in  this 
State  is  light,  as  is  the  supply  up  north  to  draw  from. 

Rye  is  slow  at  unchanged  figures. 

Corn  is  steadier.  Holders  do  not  appear  disposed 
to  press  the  market.  The  demand  for  both  home 
and  shipping  is  fair. 

Feedstuff. 

There  is  a  decided  falling  off  In  the  demand  lor 
bran  and  middlings,  and  as  receipts  are  full,  conces- 
sions have  been  in  order  so  as  to  place  consignments. 
It  is  said  that  several  flouring  mills  will  shut  down 
soon,  which  if  proven  correct  will  lessen  receipts. 

Ground  barley  and  feedmeal  are  essentially  un- 
changed. The  demand  does  not  show  any  marked 
falling  off,  for  where  one  locally  calls  for  less,  an- 
other Increases  its  demand. 

The  hay  market  continues  strong.  Receipts  are 
falling  off.  The  crop  is  expected  to  mature  at  an 
early  date  this  year,  yet  with  a  change  in  the 
weather  to  cool  and  moist  this  will  be  radically 
changed  and  a  late  season  obtain.  So  far,  the  grow- 
ing crop  promisCij  to  be  quite  large  and  generally  of 
good  quality. 

Dairy  Produce. 

The  butter  market  is  demoralized  and  correct  quo- 
tations difficult  to  give.  It  is  claimed  that  cutting  in 
prices  has  been  done  chiefly  by  a  new  firm  or  cor- 
poration seeking  an  outlet  for  Its  consignments, 
which  necessitated  their  offerings  to  sell  at  lower 
figures  than  other  firms  had  placed  the  same  grades 
of  butter.  The  hot  weather  is  against  holding  sup- 
plies long.  Firm,  hard-pressed  butter  is  wanted  for 
shipment  up  north.  In  this  connection,  the  follow- 
ing statistics  are  an  interesting  study: 
Boxes  of  but- 

Week  ending  ter  received.      Price  lb. 

March  6,  1886   3,216  18c 

March  5,  1887   2,182  19@20c 

March  10,  1888  2,884  28c 

March  9, 1889   2,893  17J^@19'', 

March  8,  1890  2,982  17@18>^C 

March  7,  1891  2  618  19@23c 

March  5,  189i  2,2.53  20@24c 

Cheese  is  firm  under  moderate  receipts.  No  ma- 
terial change  in  prices  is  looked  for  until  new  begins 
to  come  forward  freely,  which  will  be  toward  the 
close  of  this  month. 

Eggs  have  held  steady.  The  consumption  is  larger 
than  in  March  of  last  year. 

The  following  shows  the  receipts  of  butter,  cheese 
and  eggs  at  this  port  in  February: 
Sources.  Butter,  lbs.   Cheese,  lbs.   Eggs,  doz. 

California  590,300  201,700  247.735 

Oregon   11,550  600  3,030 

Eastern   20,700  111,200   

Totals  622,550  313,500  250,765 

January  .502,200  476,900  420,345 

Since  Jan.  1st  ,.,1,124,750  790,400  671,110 
The  receipts  according  to  sources  during  the  past 
two  months  were  as  follows: 

Sources.            Butter,  lbs.  Cheese,  lbs.  Eggs,  doz. 

California  1.004,000  373,800  424,810 

Oregon                     32,750  3,500  3,060 

Eastern                   88,000  413,100  243,240 

Totals  1,124,750  790,400  671,110 

Live  Stock. 

The  market  is  quiet  and  slightly  easier  lor  Bullocks 
and  mutton  Sheep.  The  consumption  is  lighter, 
which  promises  further  falling  off  as  the  supply  of 
garden  truck  increases  and  prices  become  reasona- 
ble. Hogs  are  unchanged.  Dairy  Cows  range  around 
$25. 

Fruit. 

Apples  begin  to  show  the  effect  of  a  more  liberal 
supply  of  Rhubarb  on  the  market ;  for,  with  lower 
prices  for  the  latter,  the  former,  except  for  eating 
purposes,  are  more  or  less  neglected.  Choice  to  ex- 
tra choice  Apples  continue  scarce. 

The  market  continues  to  be  overstocked  with 
trashy  oranges,  for  which  quotations  are  altogether 
nominal.  Consumers  are  disgusted  with  the  poor 
quality  of  the  Oranges  received  and  do  not  buy 
freely.   Choice  Oranges  are  still  scarce. 

It  is  claimed  that  fresh  Strawberries  will  be  in  mar- 
ket by  the  last  of  the  current  month. 

Bananas  are  iu  heavy  supply.  Consumers  are  at- 
tracted to  them  by  their  generally  good  quality  and 
cheap  prices. 

Limes  and  Lemons  are  moving  off'  more  freely. 

For  dried  Fruits  the  market  shows  more  strength 
in  Peaches  and  Apricots.  While  the  more  attractive 
samples  can  be  placed  at  a  slight  advance  on  last 
week's  quotatiouB,  yet  the  general  run  remains  un- 
changed. Receipts  consist  of  odds  and  ends,  which 
is  accepted  as  confirming  previous  statements  that 
stocks  are  cleaning  up. 

Raisins  continue  to  drag.  The  supply  here  con- 
sists largely  if  not  entirely  of  poor  grades. 

Vegetables. 

The  prices  for  both  asparagus  and  rhubarb  coo- 
tinue  to  fall  off.  Receipts  are  increasing  as  the  sup 
ply  sources  enlarge.  It  is  claimed  that  string  beans, 
peas,  etc.,  will  come  into  market  at  an  earlier  date 
than  usual,  owing  to  the  forcing  weather. 

The  market  for  both  potatoes  and  onions  is  de- 
moralized and  hard  to  quote.  The  stock  in  this  city 
is  not  only  large,  but  the  receipts  continue  In  excess 
of  the  demand. 


Miscellaneous. 

Poultry  is  higher  and  strong  at  the  advance. 

Beans  are  generally  lower,  with  Llmas  showing 
the  most  falling  off.  It  looks  as  if  the  latter  are  being 
bought  up  at  the  lower  prices. 

Honey  is  scarce  and  strong. 

Hops  are  firmer.  Transactions  In  next  season'! 
crop  are  being  made  on  a  basis  of  12@13c.  Some 
have  been  sold  higher  and  some  lower  than  the 
above  range. 

In  Wool  there  is  nothing  to  report.  The  stock  here 
is  said  to  be  smaller  than  usual  even  at  this  season  of 
the  year. 

The  market  for  Baling  Rope  has  been  advanced. 
The  following  is  revised  list :  Duplex,  3  yarns  and 
2  yarns  heavy,  10c  ^  It) ;  Sisal,  3  and  4  yarns,  lOJ^c; 
Sisal,  2  yarns,  light,  11c ;  Manila  mixed,  2  yams, 
heavy,  11c ;  pure  Manila,  3  and  4  yarns  and  2  yams, 
heavy,  12>^c. 

From  reliable  advices  up  to  March  8,  the  (oUowIn  lum- 
mary  tonnage  movement  is  compiled: 

^On  the  way^  r-ln  port—, 

1892  1891  18112  1891 

San  Francisco  206,306      259,7i.?      "UST.ik  94,399 

San  Diego   19,?49       10,906  7,066   

San  Pedro   6,440         6,046  ....  1 

Oregon   23,532       24,385  22,195  t21,86il 

Puget  Sound   11,955       23,627    J 

Totals  366,932      324.676        166,597  116,261 

•Engaged  for  wheat,  1892,  32,392;  1891,  86,693  tFor  new 
crop  loading,  1,746. 

The  statistics  of  produce  exports  from  this  port  from 
July  1st  to  Feb.  26th,  compiled  from  the  most  reliable 
sources  aggregate  as  follows: 

1891.  1890. 

Wheat,  ctls  11,247,025  8,228,850 

Flour,  bbls   743,436  7«7,31S 

Barley,  ctls   785,340  206,476 

Bags  are  strong  at  7i37tc. 


Prices  Garrent. 


GENERAL  PRODUCE. 


Extra  oholce  In  good  packages  fetch  an  advance  on  top 
qnotatioiis,  while  very  poor  grades  sell  less  than  the  lower 
qiotatlons.  Wednesday,  March  8, 1892. 
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BEANS  AND  PEAS, 

Eayo,  ctl  1  80  @  2  10 

Butter   2  40  @  2  80 

Pea   2  50  ®  2  80 

Bed  1  90  @  2  20 

Pfnk   1  75  @  2  00 

Small  White  . .  3  40  @  2  70 
Large  White, ...  2  30  @  2  60 
Lima...  ..  1  60  @  2  00 
rid  Pea»,Mkeye  1  3U  @  1  50 

Do  grfPD   1  30  @  1  50 

Do  Nlles   1  26  @  1  40 

ftpUt   3  85  (8  4  15 

BUTTER. 
CaL  Poor  to  fali,lb  12i(8 
Do  goodtoch<llce  21  ® 
Do  Giltedged...  —  @ 
Do  Creamery  rolls  —  <S 
Do  doGiltedge..  —  @ 
Eastern   —  @ 

CHEESE, 
Oal,  choice  mild  12i@ 
Do  fair  to  good  10 
Do  gilt  edged. .     —  @ 
Young  America    12  (g 

EGGS. 
Oal.  ranch,  doz.     17  @ 
Do  do  selected . .     —  (S 

Do  store   16  & 

Eastern   —  @  — 

FEED. 

Bran,  ton          18  50  @20  00 

feedmeal          27  00  @29  00 

Gr'd  Barley....  22  50  @23  50 

Middlings  22  00  (St23  — 

Oil  Cake  Meal..  @25  00 

Manhattan  Food     cwt,  7  50 
HAY. 

Wheat,  per  ton.  13  00  @  — 

Do  choice  14  50  @  — 

Wheat  and  Oatel2  00  — 

WUd  Oats  11  00  @  — 

Cultivated  do.. 12  00  @  — 

Barley  U  00  @  - 

Alfalfa  10  00  ®  — 

Olover  11  on  <a  — 

Straw  bale   45  ® 

GRALN.  ETC 
Barley,  feed.  ctl.     932(8  1  03| 

Do  Choice   1  05  @  - 

Do  Brewing  ....  1  07i(g  — 
Do  do  Choice. ..  1  12i@  — 
DodoGUtedge,.  1  15 
Do  Chevalier, . 
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HOPb. 

1891  Choice  to  Ex.  24  & 
fair  to  Good...     20  @ 
NUTS-JOBBINO. 
Walnuts,  OaL  B) 

Do  Choice  

Do  paper  shell . . 
A.lmond8,  stt  shl 


Hard  Shell  

Brazil  

Pecans  smalL . . 


Peanuts. 


4  a 

i  - 

6  H 

7  6 

il  - 

)  — 

10  a 

!  - 

12  q 

6  g 

>  "7i 

6ift 

f  8 

11  ^ 

>  13 

im 

>  16 

2  a 

1  3 

im 

)  12i 

7  c 

)  8 

im 

1  16 

Dodo  Giltedge 
Buckwheat.  .. 
Com,  White. . . 
Yellow,  large.. - 

Do  small   1  26i(a  1  30 

Oata,  milling....  1  45  @  — 
Feed,  Ohoice....  1  40  @  — 

Do  good  1  30  @  — 

Do  fair   1  22i@  - 

Surprise   1  60  @  — 

Black  Oal   1  10  (9  1  40 

Do  Oregon          1  20  @  1  27 J 

Gray   I  20  <S 

Rye   1  60  @  1  72J 

Wheat,  milling. 
Giltedged....  1  Hi®  - 

Do  Ohoice   1  70  (g  — 

Dofairtogood..  I  68i@  — 
Stilpping,  cbo'ce  1  68^@ 
Do  good  " 

Do  fair  

Common  1  57J@  — 

Sonora   1  57i®  1  70 

FLOXTR 
Extra,  OityMiUs  4  90  @  5  25 
DoOountryMiUs  4  90  @  5  25 
Superfine  3  Oj  (g  3  45 


Hickory.... 
Chestnuts . 

ONIONS. 
Silver  Skin,Oh-e    65  @ 
Fair  to  Good. . .     60  M 

Cut   40  @ 

POTATOES. 
Early  Rose,  ctl .  25 
Burbank  Seedling,  30 
Do  do  Salinas. .  — 
Do  do  Oregon. . 
Do  Humboldt . . 

River  Reds  

Sweeets  

POULTRY. 

Hens,  doz  6  50 

Roosters.old....  6  50 

Do  young   8  00  @ 

Brollera,  small. .  5  DO  m 

Do  large   7  00  ® 

Fryers   7  00  " 

Ducks   8  00  _ 

Geese,  pair          2  00  @  2  60 

Turkeys.  Qobl'r.  16 
Turkeys,  Hens. .  IT 
Do  Dressed.  ...  17 
Manhattan  Egg 
Food  ^  cwt...  11  50 
PBOVISIONft, 
Oal.Baaon,he'Ty,n>  9i@ 

Medium   lui# 

Light   12  @ 

Lard   ~  ~ 

Oal,  Sm'k'dBfef 
Hams,Calsalt'd 
do  Eastern... 

SEEDS, 

Alfalfa   9  a  lOi 

Olover,  Bed....     12  @  13 

White   20  @  — 

Flaxseed   2  60  @  2  80 

1  27J®  1  32VHemp   3i@  4 

1  22i  g  I  27i  Mustard,  yellow  3  25  @  3  75 
do  Brown  ...   3  00  @  3  25 
WOOL. 
Sprino,  1891. 
Humb't  &Men'clno  20 

Sac'to  valley   16 

Free  Mountain.  19 
S  Joaquin  valley 
do  mountain. 
Oala'v  t  F'thOl. 
Oregon  Bastern. 

do  vaUey   21 

So'n  Coast,  de(. .  11 
So'n  Coast,  tree.  13i(9 
Fall,  1S91. 

San  Joaquin   9  @ 

Mountain   10  ® 

Humb'tii  Men'cino  14  @ 

HONEY. 
WhiteComb,2-Ib    10  ® 
do  do  1-lb  frame 
White  extract'd 
Amber  do 
Beeswax,  lb.... 


1  05  @  1  40 
1  45  (a  1  50 
1  70  @ 


10  @ 

12i1 


II 


1  68i®  — 
1  66ia  - 
1  63|@  - 


13  I 
18  I 
16  I 
14 


12  fS 


22  @ 


Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

Choice  selected.  In  good  packages,  fetch  an  advance  on  the 
qnotations,  while  very  poor  grades  sell  less  than  the  lower 
quotations.  Wednesday,  March  8, 1892. 


Limes,  Mex  ....  4  00  @  5  CO 

Do  Cal   60  ®  75 

Lemons,  box....  1  00  ®  3  00 

Do  Sicily   6  50  @  6  50 

Oranges  — 
Butle  County.  1  (0  ©  2  25 
1  60  @  2  25 


Yuba  do 
Do  Seedlings 
•Riveraide....     85  ®  1  60 
*Los  Angeles.     65  ^  1  25 
Do  Navels— 
*Los  Angeles.     50  @  1  25 
•Riverside  ...  1  00  @  3  CO 

•Duarle   1  00  @  3  00 

•Oranges  free  from  frost  sell 
at  an  advance  of  $1@:?1  50  per 
box  on  the  above  quotations. 

Apples,  box          75  ®  — 

Do  choice   1  50  ®  - 

Do  extra  choice  2  00  @  2  SO 


Beets,  sk   -  @  1  00 

Carrots,  sk   35  @  — 

Okra,  dry,  lb. . . .  16  ®  — 

Parsnips,  ctl....  —  @  1  26 

Peppers,  dry,  lb  8  ®  124 

Do  green   20®  36 

Turnips,  ctl   60  ®  — 

Cabbage,  100  lbs  45  ®  — 

Garlic,  lb   2  @  3 

Squasb,Mrft,  tn.  3  00  @  6  00 

DoBummer,lb..  20  («  25 

Pumpkins,  ton.  -  ffl  — 

Tomatoes,  box.  1  30l@  — 

Asparagus,  lb..  4  @  — 

Do  choice  to  ex.  71  @  — 

Peas,  green,  lb  .  8  ®  — 

Rhubarb,  lb....  5i® 

String  Beans. .  15 


11 


Uucumbers,  doz  1  00 


Live  Stocls. 


BEEF. 

Stall  fed   7  ®  - 

Grass  fed,  e»tra          '  §  ~ 

First  quality   6J@  - 

Rooond  (niality   6  ®  — 

Third  quality   61®  - 

Bulls  and  thin  Cows. .  2i®  3i 
VEAL. 

Range,  heavy  5@  6i 

Do  Ught   7®  8 

Dairy  SiSlO 


MUTTON. 

Wethers  10  OlOJ 

Ewes   94®10} 

Lamh,  yearling  II  I^12i 

DoFaU  16  @  - 

HOGS. 

Light,  $  D),  cents  4t@  5 

Heavy  4i(S  4i 

Feeders  4i®  41 

Stock  Bogs.   9i#  31 


Mabch  12  1892. 
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List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific  Coast 
Inventors. 

Reported  by   Dewey  &  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 

FOE  THE  WEEK  ENDING  MABCH  1,  1892. 

470.149.  — Fekd  for  Nail  Machimes— M.  Alt- 
meyer,  Oakland,  Cal. 

470.150.  — Nail-Rolling  Machinery— M.  Alt- 
meyer,  Oakland,  Cal. 

469,891.  —  Riveting  Machine  —  M.  Arnold, 
S.  F. 

469,848.— Lawn  Fountain — W.  N.  Best,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

469,962.— Machine  fob  Upsetting  Tires— B. 
Chaquette,  S.  F. 

469,734.— Machine  fob  Sawing  Wood.— J.  P. 
Currie,  Marcus,  Wash. 

470,104.  —  Wood-Splitting  Machine— C.  J. 
Dante.  Hillsborough,  Or. 

469,833.— Wash  Bench  and  Wbingeb— R. 
Davis,  Modesto,  Cal. 

469,777. — Manufacture  of  Asphaltum — H. 
A.  Diehl,  S.  F. 

470,153. — TuBULAB  Metallic  Pole — D.  Dor- 
waid.  S.  F. 

469,896. — Cash  aijd  Package  Caebier — Julius 
Finch,  S.  F. 

469,783 —Punch— J.  W.  Graves,  Lathrop, 
Cal. 

470,125. — Cab— Heacock  &Lovejoy,  Portland, 
Or. 

470.052.  — Boileb  Fuenace  —  E.  W.  Jones, 
Portland,  Or.  • 

470.053.  — Boileb  Fubnace  —  E.  W.  Jones, 
Portland,  Or. 

470,004.— Filtering  Faucet  —  H.  H.  Luse, 
S.  F. 

470,059. — Eabth  Augeb— B.  Lane,  Carlton, 
Oregon. 

470.165.  —  Can-Labeling  Machine  —  C.  E. 
Newell,  S.  F. 

470,164. — Fountain  fob  Pasting  Machines — 
C.  E.  Newell,  S.  F. 

470.166.  — Cau-Labeling  Machine— C.  E.  New- 
ell, S.  F. 

469,900.— Magazine  Shotgun— W.  H.  Ostran- 
der,  Merced,  Cal. 

469,947.  —  Rail-Fastening  Device— W.  S. 
Phelps,  S.  F. 

469,899,— Hoop  ob  Band  Tightenee— Chas. 
Sparks  Sacramento,  Cal. 

470,086.— Hydeaulic  Stump  Extractoe— A. 
Taylor,  S.  F. 

469,847.— Pdeifying  Gas— J.  Wiesender,  S.  F. 

470,089.— Cab— D.  W.  B.  Williams,  Prescott, 
A.  T. 

The  following  brief  Ust  by  telegraph,  for  March  1, 
will  appear  more  complete  on  receipt  ol  mail  ad- 
vices: 

California — Virginia  M.  Oone,  Alameda,  heat  regu- 
lator for  cooking  stoves;  John  D.  Hooker,  Los  Ange- 
les, hydrant  valve;  John  Lambum  and  R.  Eickards, 
Dixon,  wheel  plow;  Dr.  F.  Oliver,  Oakland,  cultiva- 
tor; Robert  F.  Phillips..  San  Diego,  dental  mouth  mir- 
ror; Francis  A.  Potter,  San  Francisco,  fruit  jar;  Henri 
Vignoc,  San  Diego,  time  valves  operating  mechan- 
ism; William  Wedgweed,  San  Francisco,  can-capping 
machine.  Oregon — David  W.  Freeman,  Fishhawk, 
adjustable  clutch  or  coupling  device;  Mathias  Jen- 
sen, Astoria,  can-capping  and  crimping  machine. 
Washington— Frank  P.  Burkhardt,  Spokane  Falls, 
mechanical  movement;  Isaac  N.  Henness,  Ilmaco, 
steam  excavator;  John  Redmond,  Seattle,  electric 
car  brake.  Utah— James  Hoop,  Ogden,  beam-holding 
apparatus. 

Note.— Copies  of  XT.  8.  and  Foreign  patents  fumielied 
by  Dewey  &  Co.  in  the  shortest  time  possible  (by  mail  (or 
telegraphic  order).  American  and  Foreign  patents  obtained, 
and  general  patent  business  for  Pacific  Coast  inventors 
transacted  with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  in 
the  shortest  possible  time. 


OFFICE    OF  THE 

GRANGERS'  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA 


San  Fbancisco,  March  9th,  1892. 
To  the  Stockholders  of  the  Grangers'  Bank  of  California: 
EIGHTH  ASSESSMENT. 

Yon  are  hereby  notified  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Orangers'  Bank  of  California,  held  on 
th*  8tb  instant,  an  assessment  of  10  per  cent  ($10  per 
share)  wns  levied  upon  the  Capital  Stock  of  said  Bank, 
payable  immediately.  In  U.  x.  Oold  Coin,  to  the  Cashier, 
at  the  office  of  the  Bank,  N.  W.  corner  California  and 
Battery  streets,  San  Frao Cisco.  Any  stock  upon  which 
this  asseasmeot  shall  remain  unpaid  on  the  seventh  day 
of  April,  1892,  will  be  delinquent,  and  advertised  for 
sale,  at  public  auction,  and  unless  payment  is  made  be- 
fore, will  be  sold  on  the  7th  day  of  May,  1892,  to  pay 
said  assessment,  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale, 

A.  D.  LOGAN,  President 

FRANK  HCHXTLLEN,  Secretary. 


SECOND  EDITION. 


REVISED  AND  ENLARGED, 


lALIFORNIA  1;RUITS 


HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 

A  MANUAL  OF  METHODS  WHICH  HAVE  YIELDED 
GREATEST  SUCCESS;  WITH  LISTS  OF  VARIETIES 
BEST   ADAPTED  TO   THE  DIFFERENT 
DISTRICTS   OF  THE  .STATE. 

BY  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M. 
PRACTICAL,  EXPLICIT,  COMPREHENSIVE. 

Emtiodying  the  F.xiifrlence  and  Methods  of  Hundreds 
of  .Successful  Orowers,  and  Constituting  a  Trust- 
worthy Guide  by  which  the  Inexi>erienced 
may  Buccessfully  Produce  the  Fruits 
for  wi  Ich  Califomlals Famous. 

Large  0cta70-599  Pages,  Folly  Illnstnlefl. 

PRICE   $3,  POSTPAID. 

PTTBLIHBSD  BT 

THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO.. 

fOBLi.'iHKRH  Pacific  Rukal  Prehh, 
290  Market  Street,  Elevator  12  Front  Street. 

BAN  FBANOISOO.  OAL. 


The  Season  in  Washington.  | 

Vancouver,  Wash.,  Feb.  24th.  I 
To  THE  Editor — We  are  enjoying  a  sea-  ! 
son  of  fine  weather  at  present.  Flowers  are 
blooming  in  response  to  the  rays  ot  lovely 
sunshine.  Farmers  are  busy  sowing  their 
grain,  and  orchardists  are  diligently  pre- 
paring their  trees  for  the  coming  fruit. 

 ^E.  A.  W. 

Our  Agents. 

J.  C.  HoAG — San  Francisco. 

R.  G.  Bailey — San  Francisco. 

Geo.  Wilson — Sacramento  Co. 

J.  H.  Grossman— San  Diego  and  San  Bernardino  Go's 

Frank  a.  Sweetser— Colusa  Co. 

Samuel  B.  Cliff — Cieston,  Cal. 

S.  A.  Doyle— Santa  Clara  Co. 

A.  C.  Godfrey — Oregon. 

Mrs.  Bruce  B.  Lee — Tehama  Co. 

Don  &.  ABBOTT— Santa  Barbara  and  Ventura  Co.'s. 

W.  K.  WiDELL— Butte  Co. 

J  H.  WiLLET— Sonoma  Co. 

H.  A.  Lehndorff— California. 


BAKING  PAN 

THE  BEST  ON  EARTH. 


Positively  Uneqnaled  for  Baking  Meats 
Fowls,  Fish,  Puddings,  Etc. 

SELF-BASTING— Any  article  cooked  in  it  RETAINS 
ITS  JUICES  AND  FLAVORS,  thus  making  it  MORE 
PALATABLE  AND  NUTRITIOUS,  MORE  JUICY  AND 
TENDER,  than  if  cooked  in  any  other  way. 

^NO  PARBOILING.  It  bakes  Bread,  Cakes  and 
Puddings.  Try  it  thoroughly,  and  you  will  never  use 
any  other. 

J.  O.  MAYNARD, 

No.  3ie  Fine  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Sole  Agent  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 

REL,IABt,B   AGENTS  WANTKD. 


UNION  IRON  WORKS, 

SAOBAMBNTO.  OAL. 

ROOT,   NEILSON    &  OO.. 

MAKtrPAOTtJRBRS  OP 

Steam    Engines,  Boilers, 

AITD  ALL  KINDS  OF 

MACHINERY  FOR  MINING  PURPOSES. 

Flouring  Mills,  Saw  Mills  and  Quartz  Mills  Machinery 
constructed,  fitted  up  and  repaired. 

Front  St.,  bet.  N  &  O  Sts.,       Sacramento,  Oal 


IVrO^T^  in  ^IjOOlVt. 

T)  A  IVTCTTrC!  Improved  Giant,  six  different 

r  i\i.>  OlJtliO.  colors,  36c;  12  different,  60c. 

"pv  A  T  C  T      Q  Double  White  and  Double  Pink, 

J_^.i\.XOX  JliO*  six  for  the  same  prices. 

MAiLBD  fri<:e;. 

We  offer  al"o  Apple  Trees,  standard  varieties,  2  to  4 
feet  hinh,  $7  per  100. 


M.  W.  DUNHAM'S 

ANNOUNCEMENT. 

261  PERCHERONS 

Largely  Brilliant  Blood, 

105  FRENCH  COACH  HORSES 

Large,  Stylish,  Fast, 
Comprise  the  stock  now  on  hand. 
The  Demand  for  the  Choice 
Horses  always  found 

At  Oaklawn  Farm 
is  Ever  Increasing,  while 
the  Importers  and  Breeders 
of  low  grades  of  all  breeds 
of  Draft  and  Coach  Horses  are  speedily 
Abandoning  the  Field. 
AT    AMERICAN    HORSE  SHOW, 

CHICAGO,  NOVEMBER,  1891, 
19  FIKST  PRIZES  and  a  SE€OBII>S 

awarded  the  21  animals  of  the  Oaklawn  Exhibit. 
EVERY  FIRST  PRIZE  WINNER, 

all  classes— Stallions,  Mares,  Colts,  Herds— ofthe 

Great  Percheron  Show  of  France,  1891, 

with  two  exceptions,  also  the  2d,  3d  and  4th 
Prize  Winners  in  most  ofthe  classes,  are 

Included  in  our  1891  importations. 
The  best  can  only  be  found  at  Oaklawn, 
but,  although  without  competition,  prices  forthese 
tops  are  reasonable;  also  a  large  selection  of 
good  to  fail"  individuals  of  the  best  breed- 
ing at  a  low  range  of  prices.  Remember 
we  give  you  more  for  the  money  at  Oaklawn  than 
you  can  obtain  elsewhere,  together  with  all  the 
advantages  accruing  from  long  and  successful 
experience  and  unquestioned  reliability. 

M.  W.  DUNHAM,  Wayne,  illinois. 

Thirty -five  miles  west  of  Chicago,  on  C.&  N.-W.R'yi 
between  Turner  Junction  and  Elgin. 


^dlicatiopal. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveyintf,  Architetture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 
723  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FBANCISCO,  OAL. 
Open  All  Year. 
A.  VAN  DKK  NAILLEN,  President. 
ABSaylng  of  Ores,  $2S;  Bullion  and  Chlorination  A^eay, 
$26;  Blowpipe  ABisay,  $10.    Full  courae  of  assaying,  160. 
ESTABLISHED  18M  eST  Send  for  circular. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES. 


Two  years  course,  including  lectures  and  quizzes  by 
leading  phyBicians  and  surgeons.  Uuequaled  facilities 
for  clinical  instruction. 

Young  women  deairing  to  enter  the  course  will  apply 
to  the  principal,  MISS  IDA  M.  FORSYTH,  at  the  City 
and  County  Hospital,  Potrero  Ave.,  between  Sierra  and 
Nevada  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  C»). 


They  include  Stackers,  Carriers,  Forks,  Slings,  Sweep 
Rakes,  Hoisting  Singletrees  and  a  complete  line  of  spec- 
ial fittings,  and  represent  the  practical  experience  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  Special  inducements  for  early 
orders.  Send  for  illustrated  catalogue  and  directions  for 
building  economical  hay  barns.  Address 

Louden  Machinery  Co.,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 


mm. 

S:F;BMEI{yAMl[JONs^ 


BUSINESS   OHANOE.   FOR    MAN    OK  WOMAN. 
Addrnan.  O  R.  OROTTTT.  Oraitt.  Oallfornia 


BREEDERS  SHOULD  SEND 
a  stamp  for  cur  new  illustrated 
catalogue  of  Wool  Growers' 
I  M    Supplies  and  a  free  copy  of  the 
I  I    only  illustratei  Sheep  and  Wool 
Journal   published.     We  sell 
Shepherds'     Crooks,  Shears, 
I       Dockers,  'facks.  Twine,  Wool 
I       Boxes,  Bells,  Marks  and  a  bun- 
^       dred  other  articles  needed  by 
every  sheep  owner.  Send  to-day. 
— — •— —    0.  8.  BURCH  &  CO.,  178  Mich- 
igan  Straet,  Chicago. 

J.  F.  HouOHTON,  President,  J.  L.  N.  Shepard,  Vice-Pres. 
Chas.  R.  Story,  Seo'y,  R.  H.  Magill,  Gen.  Ag't. 

Bome  Motnal  \mnm  Company, 

N.  E.  Cor.  CnliforniK  and  Maniionie  .Sto., 

Incorporated  A.  D.  18fi4.  $ian  Francisco. 

Losses  Paid  Since  Organization  ?3,175,759  21 

AsBets.  January  1,  1891   867,5)2  19 

Capital  Paid  Up  in  Gold   300,000  00 

NET  SURPLUS  over  everyttiing   278  901  10 


No  story  need  be  told  of  the  Cyclone  or  of  the  number  that  have  been  sold.  They  can  be  seen  working  in 
every  Inhabited  part  of  the  Pacific  Slope  whilst  hundreds  are  exported  every  year. 

The  Cyclone  mill  Is  not  an  experiment,  but  acknowledged  by  all  who  have  used  It  to  be  the  most  powerful  and 
durable  mill  on  the  market. 

It  Is  simple  In  construction,  has  no  cogs  or  complicated  gearing  to  get  out  of  order.  His  only  three  principal 
bearings,  heavily  babbited  boxes  and  self  oiling  apartments. 

The  wheel  and  vane  of  the  Cyclone  (which  are  the  most  durable  parts  of  any  solid  wheel  mill)  are  made  strong 
and  of  well  seasoned  wood  finished  with  the  best  lead  and  oil  which  neither  blister  in  the  sun  nor  is  consumed  by  rust 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  to 

Pacific  Manufacturing  Company, 

575  MISSION  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

MaDufacturers  and  Jobbers  of  Windmills,  Pumps,  Tanks,  TUBULiAR 
WELL  TOOLS,  Pipe,  Fittinars,  Etc.,  Etc 


BUSINESS  OOLLEGE. 

24  POST  ST.,  S.  F. 

FOR  SEVENTY  -  FIVK  DOLLARS  THIS 
College  instructs  In  Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Book- 
keeping, Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  the 
English  branches,  and  everything  pertaining  to  business 
for  six  full  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers,  and  give 
Individual  Instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  school  has 
its  graduates  in  every  part  of  the  State. 
43*  Sbnd  for  Circular. 

E.  P.  HEALD,  President. 

C.  8.  HALEY,  Secretary. 


DAISY  WAGON 

Write  us  for  prices  and  full  particulars.  Address 

TRUMAK,  HOOKER  &  CO., 
SAN  FRANCISCO.... and  FRESNO. 


Three  times  One  is  — One. 

THE  IMPROVED 

HARROW! 

Doe!  the  uorJs  of 

Three 
Machines 
at  once. 


mmv 

With  ASjusiahU 
Se^dfT  attachment. 

Sows.  wsxafi 

and  Covers. 


IBall  Bearings  save  horse  flesh  and  re- 
pairs. Double  Levers  fit  hilly  ground.  I 
I  Sows  any  kind  of  Seed.  Saves  its  cost  every  | 
I  ya  r.  Once  seen— it's  Keystone  or  nothing.  [ 
I  Send  for  Harrow  book,  '^The  R€a.<:on  WAi/,"  | 
Free.   Mention  this  paper. 

IKEYSTONE  MFG.  CO.,| 

{srantihes:        Sterling,  III. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  St.  Lonis.  Mo. 
Cotincil  Blofis,  la.      Columbus.  O. 


PECK, 

712-714  Market  St.,  opp. Third  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Patronized  by  the  Grange  and  Farmers 
Alliance  of  California 

 AS  THE  BEST  PLACE  TO  BUY  

Clothjng,Shirts,Unclerwear, 
Hose,  Etc. 

Manufacturer,  Wholesaler  and 
Retailer. 


BEST    TREE  WASH. 

"Greenbank"  98  degrees  POWDERED  CAU.STIO 
SODA  (tests  99  S-IO  per  cent)  recommended  by  the 
highest  authorities  in  the  State.  Also  Common  Caustic 
Sc^a  and  Potash,  etc.,  for  sale  by 

T.   W.  JACKSON  &  OO., 
Manufacturers'  Agents, 
104  Markst  St.  and  8  OaUfomla  St.,  S.  7. 
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March  12,  1892 


The  Salton  Lake. — A  dispatch  from 
Salton,  San  Diego  county,  says:  From 
present  indications  the  desert  lake  here  will 
be  much  larger  than  last  year.  At  present 
the  lake  is  about  half  a  mile  wide,  and  after 
running  along  the  Southern  Pacific  track  for 
about  two  miles,  extends  oflf  out  of  sight  to 
the  south.  At  this  time  last  year  there  was 
not  a  drop  of  water  visible,  although  there 
was  a  quantity  a  few  inches  below  the  sur- 
face ot  the  sink.  It  was  not  until  several 
months  later  that  the  floods  occurred  in  the 
Gila  and  Colorado  rivers,  caused  by  melting 
snows,  and  it  was  only  in  August  that  the 
water  in  the  Salton  sink  began  to  attract  at- 
tract attention.  The  snow  in  the  mountains 
at  present  is  heavier  than  for  years,  and 
coming,  as  the  water  will  when  it  melts,  on 
land  already  in  a  large  part  saturated,  a  lake 
of  unexampled  extent  will  probably  be 
created.  Old  residents  believe  that  about 
ICO  miles  of  the  track  of  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific, which  lies  in  the  desert  below  the  sea 
level,  will  be  overflowed. 

Complimentary  Samples. 

Persons  receiving  tliis  paper  marlted  are  requested  to 
examine  its  contents,  terms  of  subscription,  and  give  it 
their  own  patronage,  and  as  far  as  practicable,  aid  in 
circulating  the  journal,  and  malting  its  value  more 
widely  known  to  others,  and  extending  its  influence  in 
the  cause  it  faithfully  serves.  Subscription,  paid  in  ad- 
vance, 5  mos.,  $1;  10  mos.,  $2;  15  mos.,  $3.  Extra  copies 
mailed  for  10  cents,  if  ordered  soon  enough.  If  already 
a  subscriber,  please  show  the  paper  to  others. 

Volatility  of  Gold. — Four  pounds  of 
gold  were  recently  collected  from  the  soot 
of  the  chimney  of  the  Royal  Mint  in  Berlin. 


20,000  Monterey  Cypress 

IN  BOXES. 

Also,  Large  Stock,  Nice  Shape 

Irish  Yew  Trees,  from  4  to  7  ft., 

For  Sale  Cheap  by 

HUTCHISON  &  SANBORN. 

NURSERYMEN, 

OA.KLA^ND  CAI^IFORNIA. 


Pacific  Mm\i 

established  1871.  ^ 

weijI.  grown  and  sei-ected  stock 

 OF  

Fruit  Trees,  Olives,  Grapes, 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants, 

Roses,  Magnolias,  Palms. 

—ALSO  

Azaleas  Indica  and  Mollis, 

Camellias  and  Rhododendron, 

Send  for  New  Price  List. 
Baker  and  Lombard  Streets,  San  Francisco. 


UNION  NURSERY 

Has  for  sale  a  fine  lot  of  OtTVE^.  grown  in  open 
ground,  namely,  Manzanillo,  Nevardillo  Blanco,  Picho- 
line  and  Mission,  which  are  offered  at  very  low  rates. 
Cut  flowers  and  funeral  designs  a  specialty. 

FRANK  KUNZ, 
21  ?9  Tenth  Streeet  Sapramento,  Cal. 

Telephone  182. 

IVToix-toi-oy  Cyioross. 

In  lota  to  suit.    Write  for  prices  delivered  on  wharf  in 
San  Francisco.  Address 
W.    A.   T.   8TRATTON,  Petalnma. 


^SSEEDS 

If  yon  want  rur>-Fr>»h  CAUC 
SmlKdhfjiv,  direct  from  <0H  W  b 
srrowcrH,  B<m<l  for  our  lUnutiful 
CntiiloKiie  maihd  Free. 
Pkt'D  only  2  and  ;{  ctH.  Mnrlicl 

Wholf.fiitr.  Price.  lAU.  MONEY 
ATAKKR  BUGS. 

I2,OC;iCE^OE,ID,  IXiTj. 


3eed3,  )>lai)t3,  ^tc. 


3E3.  J.  BO  W  JsJSJSO", 

SEED  MERCHANT. 

Onion  Sets.  Grass,  Clover,  Vegetable 
and  Flower  Seeds. 

LARGEST  STOCK  AND 

MOST  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT. 


Illustrated  Descriptive  and  Priced  Seed  Catalogue  for 
189:!.  the  most  elaborate  and  valuable  of  its  kind  of  any 
Pacific  Coast  publication,  mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 
Address 

E.  J.  BOWEN. 

815  &  817  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco, 
or  65  Front  Street,  Portland,  Or. 


FIRST  GLASS  FRUIT  TREES 

—AT  THE— 

OAK  LAWN  NURSERY, 

HULBERT     BROTHERS,  Proprietors. 

Growers  and  Dealers  in 

GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK. 
10  000  CURRANTS  AT  LOW  PRICES. 

Salesyard,  Oor-  Sd  and  Davis  Sts. 
Please  send  for  Price  Lists. 

21 1  Third  St.,  Santa  Rosa,  Sonoma  Co..  Cal. 


APPLE  ROOT 
GRAFTS. 

Root  Grafts  are  pieces  of  cions  and  roots,  bound  to- 
gether, making  the  Graft  average  eight  and  one-half 
inches  in  length,  of  which  the  root  constitutes  two-fifths. 
Grafting  beginB  in  December  and  is  tinished  by  March 
first,  when  tney  are  ready  toplant.  Unless  Winter  ship- 
ment is  ordered  (in  which  case  we  pack  in  paper-lined 
boxes  to  prevent  fr^^eziug),  tliey  are  put  away  m  cellar, 
until  Spring  shipment  iu  ordered.  With  us,  in  two  years, 
they  make  a  five  to  seven-foot  tree.  Twenty  thousand 
are  planted  to  the  acre,  and  with  a  favorable  Spring,  9U 
percent  will  grow.  We  have  to  oiler.  Hoot  Grnfte 
at  §3.50  per  thousand,  f.  o.  b.  cars  here.  Number 
One  in  every  respect,  and  true  to  name.  We  solicit  your 
trade,  and  upon  application  will  furnish  full  particulars, 
list  of  varieties,  samples,  terms,  etc.  Special  prices  on  lots 
of  Fifty  Thousand  or  more.  Orders  should  be  placed 
imine(lin.tely  to  secure  a  good  list  of  varieties. 

We  refer  you  to  Bradstreet's  or  R-  G.  Dun's  Com- 
mercial Reports,  or  any  of  the  leading  Nurserymen  of  the 

Si'.H.G.Graves&Sons.Lee'sSuiiimit.Mo. 


TheDINGEE  &CONARD  GO'S 


ARE  ON  THEIR  OWN  ROOTS, 

(ind  cost  no  more  than  the  other  kinds. 
Propagated  and  grown  by  special  methods  of ' 
ourown.theygrow  and  bloom  wherever 

grass  grows  and  water  runs.  W 
tils'  We  are  much  the  largest  £ose  growers  ® 
in  America.    Our  mail  system  insures  free  & 
and  safe  delivery,  and  makes  ns  your  next  & 
doorneighbor.  Our  New  GUIDE  for 1892  & 
is  the  handsomest  and  best  flower  bool£  out.  S 
Tells  how  to  select,  get  and  keep  upwards  of  ^ 
2000  varieties  of  ROSES,  BUIiBS,  M 
HARDY  PLANTS  and  SEEDS.  S 
Free  to  every  one,  for  the  asking.  S 

The  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO.  g 

Jiose  Growers &'Seedsmen,^^$-[  GROVE.PA.  § 


TO  PLANTERS  AND  DEALERS. 

A  FINE  STOCK  OF  BARTLETTS. 


French  Prunes  on  Myrobolan,  Peach  and  Almond 
Roots;  Early  Crawford,  Foster,  Mulr,  Mary's  Choice,  and 
Picquett'i  Late  Peaches;  Apnlea,  Cherries,  Figs,  and 
everything  in  the  nursery  line.  Strictly  first  class.. 
Prices  low.   Correspondence  solicited.  Address 

D.  B.  DERBY, 

VACAVILLB  CALIFORNIA. 


Of  BEST  SORTS  of  Apple, 
Pear,  Peach,  l^lierry.  Plum, 
Quince,  Strawberry,  Rasp- 
berry, JJhu'kberry, Currant, 
I  <jirape,  (Gooseberry,  etc.  Also 
I  Olientnuts,  Walnuts,  Trifoli- 
ale  Orange,  EleasiiiiM  Loug- 
pipe   and    otber  Novelties. 

^   Send  for  Catalogue.   

S.  COLLINS  <St  SON,  Moorestown.  N.  J. 
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Varieties 


I 


GROW 

Texas  Thin  Shell 
PECANS. 


Gr"winir  the  Texas  Thin 
Shell  Pec»n  pajs  better 
than  Banking,  Beal  Estate, 
Bonds  or  Stocks.  One  acre 
earns  more  than  10  acres 
in  most  farm  products. 
Send  (or  Circular. 


Texas  Pecan  &  Seed  Co.,  Fort  Worth  Texas. 


■^W"  'VTM  VT^^Wir  A  VT9«4         Are  fully  described  in  our  beautiful  book  gardening 
H    «  A  I  I         tL3   a  M  ILUUSTRATLD  for  1892.    It  contaiiLs  one  hundred 

■  •  I  I  B  W  Vrt  fjk  Rl  V^k  pages  handsomely  printed  aud  illustrated  with  ac- 
^kM.^^k.%m^kMM.mXTLAM    \Jf       curate  photo-ciiyravings  and  col()ri.<l  plates.   It  is  a 

f\  O  Y'Vk-         .A,     .Mirror  of  American  Horticulture  todatc  and 

W/  %^  /yf\/^  C  B^l  Cfc  iVri?'    shows  the  recent  attainments  of  this  art,  side  by 

W  VS^WVikd  W\  1    ICXlllkS    s'''"^'  ""I''  t^"*^  plants  of  our  fathers' 

*  .*  gardens.    The  descriptions,  plain  aud  reasonable 

will  commend  themselves  to  real  lovers  of  good  gardening  and  its  contents  so  fully 
cover      branches  of  this  absorbing  subject  that  we  say 

IT  TELLS  THE  WHOLE  STOJIY 

for  tin.-  r.arden,  I<awn  and  Farm  and  represents  one  of  the  most  complete 
assortiii'-nts  of  garden  supplies  in  the  world.  For  25c.  we  mail  with  the  BOOK  J 
one  pat       "  Chicago  Parks"  Pansy  Seed  or  one  plant  new  French  Rose 
Star  (pf  f, old.    Write  for  Ji'ree  Cataloook  now.    mention  i-aim-.r. 

VAUGHAN'S  SEED  STORE,  le°l.  CHICAGO. 


88  State  St. 


ESTABLISHED  1863- 

THOS.  MBHBRIN, 

AGENT  FOR  THE  OALIPORNIA  NURSERY  CO. 

Largest  and  Most  Complete  Stock  of  Frnit,  Sbade  and  Ornamental  Trees  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Apples,  Almonds,  Apricot,  Paar,  Prune,  Plum,  Peach  and  Cherry. 
Also  Fine  StocK  OIItcb.  OraDges,  I>einons,  Nnt  Trees  and  Small  Fruits;  Magnolias, 
Camellias,  Palms;  liarge  Stock  of  Roses,  Clematis,  Ktc,  £tc. 


ORA88,  CtOVER,  VKGETABLE,  FLOWER  AND  TREE  SEEDS,  TOP  ONIONS,  Etc..  Etc. 

Catalogues  Mailed  Free.  Address 

THOS.  MEHERIN,  516  BATTERY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


ITRXJIT  TREES. 


EARLY  CRAWFORD,  FOSTER, 
MUIR    AND    ORANGE  CLING 


K'H.IETU'OH  □E"H.XJ^n"3ESiS  on  Myrobolan,  Peach  and  Almond  Roots. 

CORRESPONDENCE  RESPECTFULLY  SOLICITED. 

Growers  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Vegetable,  Flower  and  Farm  Seeds, 

419-421    SANSOM.E   STREET.    SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERY, 


OFFERS  A  LARGE  ASSORTMENT  OF  ■ 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

  SPECIALTIES  I   

WHITE  ADRIATIO  FIGS.   OLIVES,    PLUMS   AND    PRUNES  ON  MYROBOLAN 
ROOT,  GRAPES.   PALMS,   ROSES  AND  OLEANDERS 

THE  TRDE  SMYRNA  PIG,  ALSO  THE  WILD  OR  CAPRI  FIG. 

New  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Pamphlet  on  the  Smyrna  Fig  mailed  Free  on  application. 

Correspondence  Solicited.  Address 

GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  MANAGER,  FRESNO,  CAL. 


TREES 


FRUIT 

AND 

ORNAMENTAL. 


WINE,  RAISIN  and  TABLE. 

New  American  Grape,  "  The  Pierce.' 

Olives,  Oranges,  Lemons  and  Figs. 

Kew  California  Orange,  "The  Joppa. 

Shade  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Climbing  Plants,  Etc. 

Send  for  our  New  Catalogue. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO., 


NILES,   ALAMEDA  CO. 

JOHN  ROCK,  Manager. 


^p-BU-Pt^Acf,,  BUY-  NORTHERN  GROWN  •  SEEDS 


'V 


o  more  hard  times  if  you  plant  Salzcr*^  Scedi^.  Whyf  Beeau.<?e  they  are  vigor- 
_  as  and  prolific.  You  nave  often  seen  seed  come  np  sickly  and  weak,  with  not 
enough  life  to  produce  a  crop.  That  wasn't  Salzer's  Seeds,  They  don*t  act  that 
Iway.  They  are  full  of  life  and  vigor.  When  you  sow  you  expect  to  reap.  That*fl 
leternally  right.  If  you  wish  to  reap  "big  crops,  good  * 
Iseed  must  be  sown.  That's  why  I  wunt  you  to  send  for  -^'-'v*  • 
Imy  catalog.  I  am  the  Only  seedsman  making  Farm 
ISeedft  a  specialty.  Use  5^000  acres.  New  WIit'Ut>  Jlar- 
|ley,  Oats*  Corn)  etc.  Largest  grower  of  Seed 

POTATOES  l°theworld. 
13P~10  samples  Farm  Seeds  for  80  postage! 

FORj2  CtS- 

to  Introduce  my  Northern  Grown  Seeds  ev- 
erywhere, I  offer  postpaid:— 

.     listed  In 
Ctttuloir  in 
America  under 
50c.  J 

[Elegant  Seed  Catalog  6c,with  9  picgs  17c. 


J  OHN  A.SALZER-  la-6R055E,wi5 


Garden,  Tree,  Field  and  Crass  Seeds,  Ull  I  CT 

SEED  GRAINS-ONION  SETS-PLANET  JR.  GARDEN  TOOLS.  IHIfcVI.  I 
TRUMBULL,  STREAN  &.  ALLEN  SEED  CO., 

TIUflTllV  1426-7428  St.  Loii/s  Aiienue,        KANSAS  CITY,  MO.        D|  IIC  ISDACC 

I  InlU  I  N  I  I^Send  for  Our  Illustrated  Oatalogue— FBEE..^  DLUC  Ullllww 


March  12  1892 
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NORTHERN  GROWN  SEEDS 

 FROM  

MINNESOTA. 

New  Stock. 
GRASS,  GARDEN  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS, 

PLANTS,  TREES.  ETC. 

Northern  Seed  Co., 

(Successors  to  WESTCOTT  &  CO.) 
507  CI.AT  ST..  SAN  FKANCISCO,  OAL. 


NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES, 

ESTABI.ISHED  1878. 

FRUIT  TREES,   NUT  TREES, 

SMALL  FRUITS,  SHADE  TBJBibS. 

ORNAMENTAL  STOCK,  ROSES, PALMS, ETC. 
Strictly  First-Class. 

Special  Attention  called  to  Magnificent  Stock  of 

PAPER  SHELL  ENGLISH  WALNUTS. 

Send  for  New  Catalogue. 

LEONARD  COATES,  Napa,  Cal. 


The^    Sower  '^Has^ 
No  Second  Chance. 


naVe  th*  mo"t  of  the  first.i 


FERRY'S 


'  h^ve  made  and  kept  Ferr>-'sSeed  Business^ 
the  largest  in  the  world — Merit  Tells. 

Feiry's  Seed  Annual  for  1892 

tells  the  whole  Seed  story — Sent  free  for  the 
asking.    Don't  sow  Seeds  till  you  get  it. 

^D.M.FERRY&CO..Detroit.Mich.^ 

p.  O.  Box  1033 


100,000  EXTRA  Flr^E 

BARTLETT^AR  TREES. 

Apple.  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Peach,  Apricot, 
Nectarine.  Quince.  Grape  Vines 
and  Small  Fruits. 


500,000  FRUIT  TREES. 

Orange,  Lemon,  Lime,  Olive,  Japan  Persim- 
mon, and  all  kinds  of  Nut-Bestrlng 
Trees.  Shade  nnd  Ornamental 
Trees,  Shrubs,  Etc. 

IMPOETEL  FRTJIT  TREE  SEEDLINGS. 

Ask  for  Prices. 

James  T.  Bogue,  Marysvllle,  Cal. 


Fine  Small  Fruits  a  Specialty. 

CUTHBERT  RASPBERRY. 


BEST  MARKET  BERRY  KNOWN;  LARGE,  FIRM 
and  lu'doug,  atandg  travel  finely,  bears  immena  lv, 
and  has  two  crops  a  y«»r;  50  cents  per  dozen;  $3  per  100. 
AlsolStrawherries,  Blackl>errlen,  Gooseberries,  Currants, 
etc.,  of  the  finest  imported  varieties.  Prices  on  applica- 
tion.   L,.  V.  McCANN,  Santa  Craz  Cal. 


IF  YOU  WANT  GOOD 

SEEDS  4«e# 

W  .    SEND  TO  ^-^ 

V  BARTEkOES^CO. 

>;    ,  W  DENVER  COLO. 
Jti^OST  RELIABLE  HOUSE '"'..WEST. 
CATALOGUE  FREE. 


The  Kaghazi  is  the  richest  and  finest-flavored  Soft  Shell  Walnut 
in  the  market.  Tree  a  strong  grower,  very  prolific,  and  blooms 
late  in  the  Spring. 

LARGE   STOCK  OP 

FRENCH  PRUNES,  BARTLETT  PEARS  &  OLIVES. 

ALSO  A  COMPLETE  GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Pr'ce  List.  Address 

ALEXANDER   &  HAMMON, 


NURSERY  STOCK. 


FULL  AND  COMPLETE   STOCK  OF 


200,000  ORANGE  AND  LEMON  TREES,  200.000 

We  have  the  Largest  and  Finest  Stock  of 
Orange  and  Lemon  Trees  in  the  State. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 


W.  R.  STRONG  COMPANY, 


ORANGE  AND  LEMON  TREES. 

Med.  Sweet,  £.  W.  Navel,  Malta  Blood,  P.  R.  St.  Michael,  Satsnma, 


And  other  new  and  old  varieties. 


Villa  Franca ,  Lisbon  and  Eureka  Lemons.   Shamrock  Orange  for  Hedges. 
BANANA  BULBS  (CAVENDISH  ORINOCO)  50  CENTS  EACH. 

ALOHA  NURSERIES.  Penryn.  Placer  Co.,  California. 


1892. 


1892. 


For  Over  Thirty  Tears 

we  h.ive  always  li.id  very  plcasar    ^e.iling^  toecther,  the 
public  and  myself,  and  I  again  have  the  pleasure  of 
presentinjr  to  them  my  Annual  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seed  Catalogue.  .  It  contains  the  usual 
immense  variety  of  seed,  with  such  now  kinds  added 
as  have  proved  to  be  real  acquisitions.  Raising  many 
of  these  varieties  mysell,  on  my  four  seed  farms, 
and  testing  others,  1  am  able  to  warraiit  their  fresh- 
ness and  purity,  under  such  reasonable  conditions  as  are  con- 
tained in  my  CataloBue.    Having  been  their  oricin.il  intro- 
ducer, I  am  headquarters  for  choice  Cory  Com,  Miller  Melon, 
Kclipse  Beet.  Hubbard  Squash,  Deep  Head,  All  Seasons  and 
arren  Cabbage,  Etc.,  Ktc.   Cataloeue  FKFK  to  .ill 
'  B.  eili:euJBY  a  HUN,  Marblrlieud.  Mass. 


PACIFIC  HEIGHTS  NURSERY. 

Nurserymen  and    Florists,  Attention! 

(WUOLEaALE  ANl>  RFTTAIL.) 

We  have  on  hand  and  constantly  arrivioc  from  Japan 
and  China: 

Camelllae,  Azaleas,  Irle  Kaempferl  (over  150 
varieties),  Ferns,  Palms.  Cycas  Hevoluta.  Za- 
mla,  Japan  Orange,  Persimmon  and  other 
fruit  trees.  LlUee,  rserlne  Japonlca,  Chrys- 
anthemums, New  and  Hare  tivergrefn  and 
Deciduous  'Irees,  Mew  and  Hare  Plants, 
Shrub  atid  Palm  Seeds. 

All  planta  acclimated.  Send  us  your  Bu8in(89  Card 
and  we  will  quote  Trade  Prices  for  1000,  100,  10  or  eingle 
plants 

Retail  prices  on  application. 


2225  Jackson  St., 


San  Francisco. 


Prunes  !  Prunes  ! 

  I  HAVE  A  SURPLL  3  OF   

French  Prunes  on  Peach,  4  to  7  ft. 


$18  PER  100;  $176  PER  1000. 

other  Stock  io  Fair  Supply,  Cheap. 


Successor  to  L.  Burbank.      SANTA  BO.SA,  OaL. 


HAVE  YOU  OUR 

CATALOGUE? 

We  have  the  Largest  CoUe  ction 

—OF— 

Frnits,  Palis,  Ferns. 

Economic  Plants, 

— AXD — 

RARE  NEW  PLANTS, 

From  the  FopR  COK»EKS  of  the  Kartb,  ?rown  for 
sale  in  the  U.  S.  No  nursery  like  ours.  Supply  Cua- 
tomerg  all  over  the  Whole  Wor  d,  by  M  All,, 
EXPRESS  or  FBKIGHT. 

REASONER  BROS., 


Established  18S3. 


ONECO,  FLORIDA. 


LOVELY  WEEPING  PALM. 

This  Kin?  of  OrnamenTal  Plants,  the  '^Veering'  or 
Filifera  Palm,  is  sratelr  and  beautiful  beyond  descrip- 
tion. It  can  be  grown  in  any  window  as  easily  as  a 
Geranium,  and  is  a  superb  addition  to  any  collection 
of  plants.  It  is  of  a  compact  growth,  with  elegant 
large  fan-shaoed  leaves  from   which  hang  long, 
thread-like  filaments  giving  the  plant  a  most  odd  and 
beautiful  appearance.  In  fact,  there  is  nothing  like  it 
in  cuitivation.  and  good  specimens  sell  for  enormous 
prices.  Plants  are  easily  raised,  as  the  seeds  are  large, 
germinate  quickly  and  grow  rapidly.    It  is  a  plant 
whose  grandeur  and  bfautr  will  surprise  vou.  For 
OM.r  30c.  "  E  Wll.l.  SE>'1»  BV  MAIL,  P<>ST- 
PAIO,  ALL  OF  TlIK  FOLLOWING: 
5  Seeds  of  this  lovely  WEEPING  FILIFERA  PALM. 
5  Seeds  of  the  WONDEOTJS  WEATHER  PLANT. 
1  pkt.  JAPAN  NEST  EGG  GOTTRD.  CorioasandTalnable. 
1  pkt.  MAGNIFICENT  GIANT  SPIDER  FLOWER, 
1  pkt.  SNOW  aiTEEN  PANSY,  pure  satinv  white. 
1  bulb  NEW  VARIEGATED  TITBEROSE.  Very  rare, 
1  bulb  GLADIOLrS  LOVELY  VTHITE  VARIETY. 
1  bulb  GLADIOLUS  LOVELY  PINK  VARIETY. 

1  bulb  GLADIOLUS  LOVELY  YELLOW  VARIETY. 

2  bulb  OXALIS,  white  and  pink.  Splendid  fre^  bloomer*. 
1  bulb  CHARMING  FAIRY  LILY,  and  our  Superb 

Bronze  Blue  Catalogne  of  152  pages  and  7  magnifi- 
cent large  colored  plates,  and  sample  copy  of  the 
MAYFLOWER  with  grand  colored  plate. 
If  yon  nircntly  linve  our  Cotaloene  for  1892  My 
pn,  mid  ire  wiil  (lend  pomethtne  el!>e  instead.  These 
rare  bulbs  and  st-eds  (worth  ^i.i'ii  will  all  flower  this 
season,  and  we  send  them  for30c.f  only  to  introduce 
our  superior  stock.   Get  your  neighbors  to  send  with 
you.  and  we  will  send  four  of  these  collections  for|t1. 
firder  nt  once,  ni*  thin  ofTer  may  not  appear  aeain. 

Our  Bronze-Blue  Catalogue  for  1892 

(A  snperh  work  of  a:i  priiiTtd  in  Bron::e  T-luf  i  of 
FL«\VEU  AM»  VEGETAULE  SEEOS.  Ul'LB!^. 
PLANTS.  AM>  K.XRE  FKl'ITe.  is  the  finest  ever 
issued.  pages.  hun<lreds  of  elec.int  engravings. 
Stipple  Lithograph  Covers  and  7  larL'e  r  ^l.^r-  i  J'I.tTos. 
We  offer  the  finest  novelties  in  Fl  >  '  _ 

and  Fruits,  notably  :   Our  great  Jai 
Buttorfiv  Orchid.  St.ir  Phloxes.  "\v 
Roses,   ^nhlias.    Glailiolns.  Chry^:- 
Also  the  greatest  colU-clion  of  rare  C 
ing  shrubs.   This  elegant  Catalogue  ^^  i  ' 
80  centP,  or  if  vou  order  the  articles  . 
will  be  sent  FREE.   We  w-nnt  agents  r: 
take  subscribers  for  our  beautiful 
tural  Paper  (24  pages).  THE  MAYFLO^^  i 
Liberal  premiums.   P^.Tmplo  copy  f  r-  ■ 

JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS,  Floral  Park,  N.Y. 
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ALL  SIZES,  FOR  GAS,  STEAM  AND  WATER. 

 WE  MANUFACTURE  

SHEET  Vfs**  AND  STEEL  PIPE. 

For  Water  Supply,  t*,.^t'^  Purposes,  Stock 

Ran^fto<?/-eo;/  '9a 
Made  in  Tengtha  Desired  fi^  to  30  foet. 


The  Cut  8how8  a  Section  of  Three  Joints 

DOUBLE  RIVETED  SHEET  IRON  PIPE. 

In  the  manufacture  of  this  Pipe,  we  use  only  a  high  grade  of  tnealed 
Charcoal  Iron  of  great  tenaile  strength. 

The  weight  or  thicliness  of  metal  used,  is  graded  according  service 
required,  and  preeeure  to  which  the  Pipe  will  be  subjected. 


FOR  Al^Ii  UNDEBGROUNn  PURPOSES,  we  Immerse  thelPipe 
in  a  bath  containing  a  special  mixture  of  ASPHAIiTUM,  fITOH  and 
PETROLEUM,  at  a  Temperature  of  300'  Farenhelt.  It  thus 
receives  a  thorough  coating,  both  inside  and  outside,  rendering  It  impervious 
to  the  alkalies  of  the  earth,  rust,  etc.,  and, Is  practically  indestructible. 


Black,  Painted  and  Galvanized,  for  Roof  and  Sidea'of 

HAY  BARNS.  DRY  HOUSES,  STABLES,  ETC. 


{  Formerly  Called  "  TRIUMPH."  ) 

ENDORSED  BY  ALL!  V  ^  A  SUCCESS  EVERYWHERE 


IPi^O  G-I^E  SS I 


SXJCCEISS  I 


JStyle.  "A.' 


Greatest  Pulverizer  of  the  Age. 

SOMETHING  NEW  AND  ORIGINAL. 

3DO    KTOT    BE   IDECEI V  iJID   B'lT  I3VEITA.TI02SrS_ 


W.W.MONTAGUE&CO. 

SAN  FEANCISCO-SAN  JOSE-LOS  ANGELES. 


DEWE'T   E2TGB.AVI1TG  OOMPAITY, 

Engravings  made  from  photographs,  drawings  and  original  designs,  for  newspaper,  hook,  card  and  job  printing 
Engraved  prints  enlarged  or  reduced,  cheaply  and  quickly.  Also  copies  of  manuscript,  legal  documents,  wilip, 
contracts,  signatures,  portraits,  buildings,  machinery  and  printed  documents  reproduced  with  accuracy.  Photo- 
graphs, stereoscopic  views,  etc,  duplicated,  enlarged  or  reduced.  Slides  for  magic  lanterns  made  from  photographs 
lithographs,  and  steel  or  wood  engravings,  etc.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Agents  wanted  in  all  cities  and  In  all 
towns.   Address,  for  further  information,  Dbwbt  Enoravino  Co.,  220  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


.  (Copy.)  TtTLARE,  Cal.,  Nov.  27,  1891. 

H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS,  Stockton,  0*1.— Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  yours  of  the  26th  concerning  the 
Morgan  Spading  Harrow  would  say,  first  we  bought  one  on  trial.  It  gave  such  perfect  satisfaction  that  we  bought 
two  more.  This  number  not  being  sufficient,  we  borrowed  a  fourth  one  from  our  neighbor.  We  take  pleasure  in 
saying  that  as  an  orchard  and  vineyard  cultivator,  as  well  as  a  pulverizar,  we  have  seen  nothing  to  equal  it,  it  do- 
ing the  work  cheaper  and  nicer  than  any  other  cultivator  we  have  had.  We  have  laid  all  others  aside,  and  next 
year  will  use  nothmg  but  the  "Morgan  Spading  Harrow."   Yours  truly,  PAIGE  &  MORTON. 

FROoa   SEOBBTARY  SMITH 

Sacramento,  Cal.,  Dec.  31, 1891. 
H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS,  Stockton,  Cal.— Gents:  In  reply  to  your  Inquiiy  concerning  the  Morgan  Spad- 
ing Harrow  pur'-hased  by  me  last  spring,  would  say  that  I  ordered  it  for  the  purpose  of  experimenting  in  mv 
orchard  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  I  could  get  an  implement  that  would  combine  the  qualities  of  the  disc  and 
cult  vator.  I  find  upon  trial  that  the  harrow  above  referred  to  is  the  most  complete  tool  that  can  he  used  in  an 
orchard.  As  a  pulverizer,  leveler,  and  cultivator,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  it  is  the  best  I  have  ever  aeen.  It  thor- 
ouehly  stirs  the  ground  beneath  the  surface  without  opening  it  to  the  sun's  rays  and  keeps  the  ground  loose  of 
suffloient  depth  to  retain  necessary  surface  moisture.  I  do  not  hesitate  in  recommending  it.    Very  truly, 

EDWIN  P.  SMITH. 

We  are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Coast. 

H.C.SHAW  PLOW  WORKS 

361,  363,  365,  367,  370,  389  and  390  El  Dorado  Street, 
STOCKTON,  OAL. 


AT  THE  FRONT  AND  IN  THE  FIELD  FOR  1892. 


NEW 
MODEL ! 


NEW- 
MODEL  ! 


NEW  MODEL  COMBINED  HARVESTER 


THB  PROMINENT   FEATURES  OP  BEST'S  NEW  MODEL  ARE 

LIGHT  DRAFT,  HIGHEST  MECHANICAL  CONSTRUCTION,  AUTOMATIC  WIND  BREAK,  THE  CELEBRATED  BEST'S  CLEANER,  LONG  STRAW  CARRIER,  ADDITIONAL 

STRAW  BEATERS,  STRAW  DUMP  CART,  ADJUSTABILITY  FOR  CUTTING  HIGH  OR  LOW, 

And  a  Harvester  that  hna  proved  Itself  by  trial  and  use  to  be  "  The  Model  "  of  Combined  Harvesters  and  the  Oreat  Adjunct  of  the  California  Farmer. 


11^=*  Send  for  Circular.     Send  for  Testimonials.     Come  and  See  the  New  Model  for  1892. 
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Office,  220  Market  St. 


The  Umbrella  Tree. 

A  RuBAL  reader  asked  the  other  day  that  we  say  some- 
thing about  the  umbrella  tree,  which  has  become  so  com- 
mon a  feature  of  the  landscape  since  irrigated  growths 
have  arisen  to  be  features,  especially  in  the  San  Joaquin 
valley.  The  suggestion  is  a  good  one,  for  the  tree  has 
shown  itself  to  be  admirably  adapted  to  produce  the  dense 
shade  which  is  so  grateful  during  the  hot  summer  of  our 
interior  regions.  The  engraving  shows  a  number  of  the 
trees  as  now  growing  in  Fresno  county.  They  have  been 
too  closely  planted  to  secure  the  perfect  symmetry  which 
isolated  specimens  attain,  but  they  show  signs  of  the  um- 
brella form,  from  which  the  tree  takes  its  common  name. 

Botanically,  the  tree  is  Melia  azedarach  of  Linnaeus, 
and  the  sort 
we  grow  IS  a  ' 
variety  known 
as  umbraculi- 
formis.  De 
CandoUe  dis- 
tinguished 12 
species  of 
Melia,  their 
range  being 
from  India  to 
Japan  and 
Polynesia. 
Baron  Von 
Mueller  de- 
scribes the 
species  azeda- 
rach as  a  na- 
tive of  South- 
ern Asia,  also 
0  f  Northern 
and  Eastern 
Australia  and 
thence  to  far 
extra  -tropical 
latitudes,  as- 
cending the 
Himalayas  to 
6000  feet.  In 
height  it  in 
seldom  over 
40  feet,  and 
the  branches 
are  very 
spreading. 
The  variety 

umbraculi/ormig  is  particularly  shady.  Von  Mueller  re- 
marks also  that  the  tree  commends  itself  for  retaining  the 
foliage  till  very  late  in  the  season  without  shriveling,  and 
for  producing  early  an  abundance  of  very  fragrant  spring 
flowers,  which  may  perhaps  be  worth  distilling  for  essen- 
tial oil. 

The  umbrella  grows  readily  from  the,  seed  which  is 
freely  produced.  It  can  also  be  grown  from  cuttings. 
The  tree  assumes  its  symmetrical  umbrella  form  without 
pruning,  and  grows  with  gratifying  rapidity  in  regions 
with  adequate  summer  heat.  Von  Mueller  mentions  ex- 
periments showing  that  it  will  grow  if  furnished  with 
sufficient  moisture,  twice  as  fast  as  the  grevillia  robusta  or 
the  s<:hinm  moUe,  our  common  pepper  tree.  We  are  not 
sure  that  these  estimates  will  suit  Cilifornia  conditions. 
Our  own  observation  is  that,  though  a  rapid  grower,  it 
doe»  not  so  far  outstrip  the  other  trees  mentioned.  Around 
the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  it  certainly  does  not  show  such 
superiority  in  rapid  growth.  We  would  like  to  have  notes 
on  (.his  point  fron;  the  interior,  The  tree  bas  marked  adr 
vantftgea  in  resisting  drouth  4nr)  enduring  pQor§ojl,  tlfough 
id  growth  io  Duch  cates  U  nucb  reducod, 


All  parts  of  the  plant  are  bitter ;  the  bark,  with  caution, 
can  be  used  as  a  purgative  and  anthelmintic;  the  leaves 
are  said  to  be  insecticidal.  The  wood  is  comparatively 
soft,  light,  and  considered  of  value  for  cabinet  work;  also 
for  some  kinds  of  musical  instruments. 

The  umbrella  tree  was  early  introduced  in  the  Southern 
States  and  from  this  fact  is  frequently  called  the  Texas 
umbrella  tree.  T.  V.  Munson,  while  admitting  this  intro- 
duction, says  that  scattered  specimens  are  found  in  forests 
miles  away  from  any  habitation,  and  of  the  largest  size. 
He  says  that  the  variety  umbraculiformis  was  brought  to 
notice  about  50  years  ago  by  J.  Burke  of  Houston,  Texas, 
"  who  found  a  tree  of  this  form  growing  on  an  old  place  in 
the  woods  near  Buffalo  bayou."  This  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate, by  inference  at  least,  that  the  variety  we  grow  origi- 


r 


THE  UMBRELLA  TREE  AS  GROWN  IN  FRESNO. 

nated  in  Texas.  This  is  not  mentioned  by  Von  Mueller 
in  his  notice  of  the  variety  umbraculiformis,  and  if  the 
form  did  appear  in  Texas  without  introduction,  it  may 
have  to  be  put  down  as  another  sport  of  a  character  simi- 
lar to  that  which  appeared  in  the  Asiatic  home  of  the 
tree,  and  which  was  there  recognized  as  a  superior  form  of 
the  tree  for  ornamental  planting. 

The  umbrella  tree  does  not  endure  wintry  climates, 
though  it  is  hardy  in  California  valleys.  Munson  says  it 
fails  in  Kansa.*,  though  quite  hardy  in  .Vorthern  Texas 
and  southern  Indian  Territory. 

Results  or  the  Citrus  Faib. — A  dispatch  from  Los 
Angeles,  noting  the  close  of  the  citrus  fair,  says  the  at- 
tendance was  not  as  large  as  at  previous  fairs,  but  the 
expenses  were  cleared,  with  possibly  a  small  surplus.  It 
is  generally  conceded  to  have  been  the  best  exhibit  of 
citrus  fruits  ever  seen  in  the  State. 


HoLDiNo  Wheat. — The  Minneapolis  Journal  has  col- 
lected reports  from  GO  different  points  in  Minnesota  and 
the  Dakotas,  showing  that  there  are,  oa  a  safe  estimate, 
32,000,000  bmheli  Qf  whe^t  7et  for  sale  in  farmerg'  bandg, 


A  Batter  War. 

It  seems  that  a  dairy  conflict  other  than  the  old  issue  of 
pure  butter  vs.  oleomargarine  is  now  being  waged.  It  was 
to  be  expected  when  an  association  including  a  large  num- 
ber of  producers  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  marketing 
their  own  products,  that  there  would  come  sooner  or  later 
an  issue  with  the  commission  merchants  who  have  hitherto 
handled  the  dairy  trade  of  the  city.  The  stronger  the 
association  the  sooner  the  conflict  might  be  expected,  and 
if  the  association  gains  strength  during  the  conflict,  the 
sooner  it  will  be  over.  Such  is  the  history  of  all  coopera- 
tive efforts,  and  if  the  Dairymen's  Association  is  strong,  and 
if  its  managers  are  wise  and  true,  the  cruel  war  will  soon 
be  over. 

The  mana- 
gers of  the 
as  so  c  iation 
have  issued  a 
circular  to 
dairymen 
charging  the 
merchants 
with  forming 
a  combination 
to  get  the 
b  u  s  i  n  ess  at 
any  hazard 
and  at  what- 
e  V  e  r  reduc- 
tion in  price 
might  be  nec- 
essary to  do 
it.  The  state- 
ment is  that 
the  m  e  r- 
chants  control 
many  dairies 
outside  of  the 
a  8  s  o  c  i  a  tion 
and  dropped 
the  price  of 
butter  nearly 
five  cents  a 
pound.  The 
association 
was  forced  to 
meet  this  cut, 
and  the  pro- 
ducers suf- 
fered on  both 

sides.  The  merchants  deny  the  impeachment  and  answer 
that  the  reduction  was  necessary  because  of  the  large 
amount  of  butter  in  sight. 

There  is  nothing  particularly  startling  in  this  experience, 
although  of  course  it  is  grievous  to  producers,  and  it 
should  not  be  continued.  If  the  Dairymen's  Association 
can  acquire  strength  enough  to  control  supplies,  it  can 
secure  better  rates  than  have  hitherto  been  had,  no  doubt, 
and  will  demonstrate  its  usefulness.  If  it  does  not  secure 
such  commandery  of  the  situation,  it  should  resist  a  cut  and 
not  drop  to  it  unless  the  visible  supply  j  ustifies  it.  The  old  line 
merchants  will  not  be  able  to  carry  a  long  cut,  and  if  they 
want  to  sacrifice  their  shippers  it  will  not  do  them  any 
good.  We  do  not  believe  the  local  make  of  butter  is  so 
largely  in  excess  of  the  demand  that  much  of  it  can  be 
hung  up  by  the  firm  demand  of  a  fair  figure  for  it.  If  it 
be  so,  more  attention  should  be  given  to  working  up  out- 
side markets,  rather  than  to  efforts  to  increase  the  product. 
The  Dairymen's  Association  has  a  big  problem  on  its 
hands,  but  if  it  is  wise  and  firm  it  ran  win.  Its  success 
will  of  course  depend  upon  the  success  it  pao  pttaio  \n 

enlietiDg  tbe  dair^  IQ9Q  in  its  Bupport, 
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©HE  ]EIlEL»D. 


What  a  Mountain  Farm  Yields  in  a  Year. 

Beckwith,  Plumas  Co.,  March,  lo,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor: — A  good  many  years  ago  an  excellent 
editorial  in  the  Rural  suggested  that  farmers  frequently 
write  for  its  columns,  of  their  yearly  successes  or  failures, 
that  the  knowledge  of  what  we  are  doing  might  be  a  source 
of  helpfulness  to  others.  One  reason  this  could  not  be 
done  in  any  general  way,  is,  so  many  farmers  do  not  keep 
any  accounts  with  their  farms. 

Mrs.  Prentisshas  said;  "  We  would  smile  at  an  archi- 
tect who  having  a  noble  structure  to  erect  should  begin  to 
work  m  a  hap-hazard  way,  putting  in  a  brick  here,  and  a 
stone  there,  weaving  in  straws  or  sticks  if  they  came  to 
hand,  and  when  asked  on  what  he  was  engaged,  what 
manner  of  building  he  intended  to  erect,  should  reply,  he 
had  no  plan,  but  thought  something  would  come  of  it." 
But  really  this  is  but  a  few  shades  worse  than  some  farm- 
ing. The  question  presents  itself  to  some  people  possessed 
of  a  little  natural  thrift  and  capacity  for  seeing  what  is 
going  on  about  them.  Is  there  any  vocation  under  the 
sun  in  which  so  many  people  are  engaged,  who  are  by 
nature  so  unfitted  for  their  work,  or  who  do  it  so  poorly  ? 
We  feel  to  our  sorrow,  how  many  things  are  against  the 
farmer,  but  are  not  our  worst  enemies  those,  not  of  our  own 
household  exactly,  but  of  our  lack  of  adaptability  to  our 
work  ?  For  there  are  farmers  and  farmers  who  are  year  after 
year  working  on  and  on  as  blind  as  any  bat  as  to  whether 
they  are  succeeding  or  failing,  or  if  the  latter,  as  to  what 
the  cause  may  be,  or  how  to  go  about  righting  things. 

The  Rural  Press  brought  this  subject  again  before  its 
readers  some  few  years  ago  in  a  good  article  entitled, 
"  Keeping  an  Account  with  the  Farm."  There  are  doubt- 
less other  sections  of  the  State  where  the  yearly  successes 
of  the  farmer  are  better  than  in  this  region  where  a  few 
years  ago  we  were  afflicted  with  a  prolonged  visit  from 
grasshoppers,  and  where  summer  drouths  give  us  frequent 
seasons  of  poor  crop  returns,  and  our  high  alti.ude  subjects 
us  to  frequent  summer  frosts.  But  here,  as  elsewhere,  if 
we  have  sufficient  pluck  (that  valuable  commodity  an  ounce 
of  which  is  worth  a  ton  of  luck)  intelligent  farming  may 
bring  satisfactory  returns. 

Even  the  poorer  portions  of  our  valley  land  may  make  a 
fair  showing.  Our  own  farm  is  less  favored  in  the  way  of 
water  than  the  average  farms  in  this  section.  Our  re.urns 
for  the  year  1891  are  as  follows.  We  milked  25  cows. 
Made  cheese  153  days,  in  which  time  we  made  8128  lbs., 
for  which  we  realized  $1 1 12.75  or  a  trifle  over  131-2  cts. 
per  lb. ;  this  is  above  the  expense  of  marketing  the  cheese. 
What  the  exact  net  profit  of  the  cheese  is  would  be  a  little 
difficult  to  ascertain,  as  my  husband  makes  the  cheese, 
except  from  three  to  four  hours  spent  by  an  assistant  in 
washing  up  and  in  the  curing  room.  The  milking  is  of 
course  done  by  other  hands.  But  the  profits  from  a  cheese 
factory  are  materially  larger  than  from  butter  making.  As 
a  rule  a  little  over  nine  pounds  of  milk  will  make  a  pound 
of  cured  cheese.  Aside  from  the  153  days  spent  in  making 
cheese,  the  rest  of  the  season,  about  nine  months  in  all, 
was  spent  in  making  butter,  but  as  the  prices  were  at  their 
lowest  during  some  of  the  time  we  were  making  butter,  the 
amount  taken  in  from  butter  was  proportionally  small.  We 
made  1289  lbs.  from  which  we  realized  $242,87  or  18.8  cts. 
per  pound,  the  prices  being  unusually  low  for  the  entire  sea- 
son. We  sold  22  calves  for  $7.50  a  piece,  that  is  $165  for 
calves. 

We  sold  from  our  dairy  in  cheese,  butter  and  calves 
$1520.50  which  is  $60.82  to  each  cow;  aside  from  the  butter, 
cheese  and  milk  consumed  in  our  family,  and  1000  lbs.  of 
pork  put  by  for  future  use.  This  we  judge  from  our  read- 
ing of  agricultural  and  dairy  papers  compares  favorably 
with  other  returns  in  other  dairying  sections,  where  the 
land  is  from  double  to  ten  times  in  value  what  this  is. 

Aside  from  dairy  farming  my  husband  put  in  55  acres 
of  barley,  which  gave  us  1795  bushels,  over  32  bushels  to 
the  acre;  we  had  also  some  rye  put  in  with  disc  harrow 
and  seed  sower  the  fall  previous,  part  of  which  was  cut  for 
hay.  The  170  bushels  of  rye  thrashed  with  the  barely  when 
sold  brought  $174.  Grain  as  well  as  various  other 
farm  products  were  unusually  low  last  fall.  We 
have  left  of  our  grain  10  or  12  tons  for  seed,  feed,  etc.  Only 
30  acres  of  the  land  in  barley  and  rye  received  any  irriga- 
tion. 

The  accounts  kept  with  our  farm  show  various  small 
ways  in  which  the  farm  income  has  been  increased  $121 
from  the  sale  of  chickens  and  eggs,  $125.97  from  other 
sales  of  beef,  etc.,  making  $2541  income  from  the  farm. 

How  much  of  this  $2541  is  net  profit,  I  do  not  know. 
We  paid  out  $630.50  for  wages  for  hired  help.  The  hired 
help  also  put  up  the  hay,  attended  to  repairs,  and  did 
something  in  the  way  of  improvements.  The  board  for 
our  family  (eight  persons  including  help)  is  not  a  very  im- 
portant matter,  when  we  consider  that  all  the  milk,  butter, 
cheese  and  eggs  and  much  of  the  meat,  vegetables,  fruit  and 
honey  consumed  by  the  family,  were,  provided  by  the 
farm. 

We  do  not  claim  that  what  we  have  done  is  any  unusual 
thing  to  do.  We  have  had  better  years,  when  grain 
brought  a  higher  price,  and  our  income  was  considerably 
increased  by  the  sale  of  several  horses,  as  the  raising  of 
horses  has  been  an  important  feature  in  our  farming.  But 
our  income  for  1891  represents  what  may  be  done  on  any 
ranch  in  this  section  where  general  farming  is  engaged  in, 
and  fair  attention  is  given  to  business.  All  years  do  not  of 
necessity  make  as  good  a  showing  as  that  given,  as  last 
year  the  grain  crop  was  good  and  the  yield  of  milk  during 
most  of  the  cheese  making  season  was  unusually  fine. 

No  doubt  there  are  other  sections  of  the  State  where  the 
income  would  be  materially  laiger  than  in  this  region. 
But  the  price  of  land  in  such  localities  would  be  so  much 
higher  than  here,  that  the  advantages  are  not  all  on  the 
side  of  the  largest  incomes.    Still,    the  exceeding  health- 


fulness  of  this  mountain  region  is  a  very  strong  argument 
in  its  favor.  In  few  places  could  manual  labor  be  per- 
formed with  such  ease,  for  few  places  have  so  inviting  a 
summer  climate.  M.  P.  A. 

[This  account  is  very  interesting.  Will  other  readers 
send  us  similar  contributions  and  exercise  similar  care  to 
make  exact  statements? — Eds.  Press.] 

POhe  Ornithologist. 


The  Game  Birds  of  Lassen  County. 

{Concluded  from  last  week.) 
Ducks. 

There  are  found  in  California  some  22  species  of  ducks, 
and  of  these,  eight  or  ten  visit  the  lakes,  streams  and  ponds 
of  Lassen  each  year.  In  size,  beauty,  and  graceful  attitude 
when  swimming,  the  mallard  duck  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  list.  He  is  not  so  fine  a  table  bird  as  the  canvasback, 
but  these  are  seldom  seen  here.  The  mallard  is  24  inches 
long  and  weighs  from  four  to  four  and  a  half  pounds.  The 
drake  is  handsomely  marked  with  green,  chestnut  and 
whi  e.  The  female  is  brown  and  destitute  of  the  bright 
colors  of  the  drake.  The  female  makes  her  nest  upon  the 
ground  amid  rushes  or  weeds,  or  sometimes  in  a  hollow 
log.  The  eggs  vary  from  eight  to  fourteen  in  number  and 
the  ducklings  are  very  active  and  alert  from  the  moment 
they  are  hatched.  The  nests  are  often  found  fully  half  a 
mile  from  a  stream  or  lake,  yet  the  day  the  little  ducks  are 
hatched  the  old  bird  manages  to  escort  all  to  the  water, 
upon  which  they  launch  themselves  with  fearlessness. 
While  the  female  is  sitting  the  male  bird  remains  near  by, 
as  if  to  watch  for  danger.  The  mallards  are  shy  and 
cautious,  and  they  fly  in  a  circle  several  times  around  the 
spot  where  they  intend  to  alight.  If  there  is  the  slightest 
thing  that  looks  suspicious,  they  will  seek  another  spot. 
They  have  sentinels  posted  while  feeding,  and  by  old 
hunters  it  is  said  some  of  the  flock  are  awake  at  all  times 
during  sleeping  hours.  They  feed  mostly  at  night  and 
seek  the  waters  of  the  creeks  and  streams  during  the  day. 
A  peculiarity  of  this  duck  is  that  the  drake  sits  on  the  eggs 
during  the  absence  of  the  duck  while  she  is  feeding. 

A  few  mallards  rear  their  young  in  our  valleys,  but  the 
greater  number  go  much  farther  north.  They  pass  through 
our  county  in  March  and  April  going  north  and  return  in 
October  or  November. 

The  canvasback  is  20  inches  long  and  weighs  about  three 
pounds.  It  feeds  upon  wild  celery  and  dives  to  get  its 
food.  It  is  a  strong  and  rapid  flyer,  and  we  have  seen  this 
bird  in  the  Sacramento  valley  rise  some  distance  behind  a 
railroad  train  in  motion,  follow  and  overtake  the  train  and 
then  pass  ahead  of  it  very  rapidly.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
expert  divers  known,  and  remaining  under  water  longer 
than  a  mud  hen,  our  boys  will  understand  that  few  birds 
can  beat  it  diving.  It  goes  as  far  as  Alaska  to  breed  dur- 
ing the  summer. 

The  redhead  is  often  sold  for  the  canvasback  and  few 
can  tell  any  difTerence  in  the  taste.  The  redhead  has  a 
blue  bill  and  is  a  smaller  duck  than  the  canvasback. 

The  duck  most  frequently  seen  is  known  as  the  Widgeon 
or  "  bally."  This  duck  has  a  white  patch  on  its  head  and 
in  many  localities  is  known  as  the  Baldpate.  It  is  18  or  19 
inches  long  and  weighs  about  two  and  a  half  pounds.  The 
head  and  neck  is  a  reddish  yellow,  the  forepart  of  the  body 
a  brownish  red,  and  the  under  parts  are  white.  The  tail  is 
brown  and  contains  14  feathers,  while  its  bill  is  blue  and 
has  a  black  tip.  The  natural  histories  assert  that  this  bird 
is  a  day  feeder,  but  old  hun  ers  say  that  it  feeds  both  dur- 
ing the  day  and  at  night.  It  gives  a  clear  whistle  that  may 
be  heard  some  distance.  They  can  neither  dive  as  quickly 
nor  fly  as  swiftly  as  the  mallards  or  other  ducks  we  have 
named.  About  one-fourth  of  the  ducks  that  are  killed  here 
are  Widgeons. 

The  Teal  is  not  so  large  as  the  other  ducks  already 
named  but  it  is  a  fine  table  bird.  There  are  two  species, 
the  green  winged  and  the  blue  winged  Teal.  They  are  14 
or  15  inches  long  and  weigh  one  and  a  half  pounds.  It  has 
a  narrow  bill  as  long  as  its  head  and  pointed  wings.  The 
head  and  shoulders  are  chestnut  colored  with  a  green 
stripe  on  the  neck,  while  the  under  parts  of  the  bird  are 
white.  It  is  one  of  the  first  birds  to  return  from  their 
northern  migrations.  Johnson's  Natural  History,  one  of 
newest  and  most  complete  ever  published,  says  that  the 
blue  winged  Teal  is  not  found  on  this  coast,  but  this  is 
evidently  taken  from  a  very  early  report  upon  the  birds  of 
this  coast,  where  such  a  statement  is  made.  It  is  not  a 
fact,  tor  there  are  thousands  of  blue  winged  Teal  ducks 
found  all  over  California.  It  is  a  less  shy  and  suspicious 
bird  than  the  green  winged  duck  and  more  easily  shot. 
About  25  per  cent  of  the  ducks  killed  in  Lassen  are  Teal 
ducks.  The  female  duck  lays  from  1 1  to  17  eggs  but  as 
high  as  nineteen  have  been  taken  from  a  single  nest. 

The  summer  or  wood  duck  is  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
duck  family  found  here.  It  receives  its  name  of  summer 
duck  because  the  duck  remains  here  during  the  summer, 
while  it  gets  its  name  of  wood  duck  from  its  habit  of  mak- 
ing its  nest  in  trees  or  stumps.  Dr.  Brewer  says  that  it  is 
conspicuous  for  the  swiftness,  ease  and  elegance  of  its  flight. 
It  can  pass  through  woods  and  among  the  branches  of  the 
trees  with  as  much  facility  as  the  wild  pigeon.  Its  splendid 
plumage  shows  a  great  variety  of  rich  colors.  Instead  of 
congregating  in  flocks,  like  the  Teals  and  Widgeons,  the 
wood  ducks  are  usually  seen  in  little  flocks  of  three  or  fout; 
often  they  go  in  pairs  and  occasionally  they  are  seen  alone. 

They  live  mostly  upon  acorns  and  will  eat  so  greedily 
that  they  cannot  swallow  another  one,  yet  will  hold  one  in 
their  mouths.  They  seek  the  deep  pools  along  the  creeks, 
where  they  are  hidden  by  the  dense  bushes  of  the  banks, 
and  are  shy  and  difificult  to  approach.  They  build  their 
nests  in  hollow  trees  or  stumps,  and  when  the  young  are 
hatched  the  mother  bird  carries  the  little  ones  down  to  the 
ground  by  holding  them  by  the  back  or  wing  with  her  bill. 
Hunters  assert  that  the  ducklings  will  ride  to  the  ground 


on  the  back  of  the  mother.  The  old  bird  lays  from  12  to 
20  eggs  in  a  nest  and  some  nests  have  been  found  with  as 
many  as  23  eggs  in  them. 

Another  duck  found  here  is  the  Spoonbill,  which  derives 
its  name  from  its  large,  flat  bill.  This  duck  is  20  inches 
long  and  weighs  nearly  two  pounds.  The  head  and  neck 
are  green,  the  back  brown  and  the  tail  black.  This  duck 
feeds  largely  upon  worms,  frogs,  etc.  It  makes  its  nest  on 
the  ground,  lays  from  10  to  12  eggs  and  rears  its  young  in 
the  marshes  of  the  far  north.  It  is  a  shy,  suspicious,  in- 
telligent bird,  with  great  powers  of  flight.  But  few  of  them 
are  killed  by  hunters. 

The  Gadwell  or  Grey  duck  is  19  inches  long  and  weighs 
two  and  a  half  pounds.  It  is  a  quick  diver  and  rapid  flyer, 
feeds  during  the  day  as  well  as  at  night,  and  makes  its 
home  mostly  amid  pools  shut  in  by  rushes  and  high  weeds. 

The  Springtail  or  Pintail  is  a  wilder  and  more  wary  bird 
than  the  mallard  and  not  easily  approached.  It  rides  the 
water  as  buoyantly  as  a  cork  and  bounds  from  it  very 
quickly.  Its  length  is  30  inches,  its  weight  three  pounds. 
It  has  a  long  and  narrow  bill  and  a  pointed  tail,  the  feath- 
ers of  which  slightly  curl.  The  head  and  neck  is  a  dark 
brown,  glossed  with  green  and  purple.  The  tip  of  the  tail 
is  coal  black  while  the  breast  is  pure  white,  the  wings  are 
bluish  grey  while  the  bill  is  black  above  and  blue  beneath. 

The  Butter  duck  is  a  small  and  very  fat  little  duck,  not 
half  the  size  of  the  mallard,  and  is  common  along  most  of 
the  small  streams  of  this  State.  It  feeds  on  grass  and 
grain  and  is  so  quick  a  diver  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  kill  it,  unless  the  hunter  shoots  it  upon  the  wing  or 
watches  till  the  bird  just  puts  its  head  out  of  the  water.  Its 
body  is  dark  with  white  underneath  and  the  bill  is  blue. 

other  birds. 

The  robin  is  unfortunately  considered  by  many  a  game 
bird  and  suffers  accordingly.  The  top  and  sides  of  the 
head  are  nearly  black,  the  under  parts  of  the  body  a  chest- 
nut brown,  and  the  wings  a  dark  brown.  The  bill  is  yel- 
low. These  birds  are  migratory,  like  the  ducks  and  geese, 
and  go  far  south  during  the  winter.  They  do  not  make 
their  nests  or  hatch  their  eggs  lower  than  an  altitude  of 
about  3000  feet.  Their  nests  are  built  in  trees,  four  or  five 
eggs  are  laid,  and  these  eggs  are  dark  bluish  green.  Two 
broods  are  often  raised  in  one  season.  Their  nest  is  com- 
posed of  three  layers,  the  outside  of  roots,  shavings,  etc., 
then  a  layer  of  leaves,  moss  and  grass,  and  this  is  cemented 
by  mud.  Inside  of  this  is  a  soft  lining  of  fine,  dry  grass.  They 
eat  many  insects  and  should  be  protected  by  every  farmer 
and  fruit  grower. 

The  dove,  like  the  robin,  is  migratory,  going  far  south 
in  winter.  They  are  so  common  that  any  description  of 
them  would  be  useless.  The  nest  consists  of  a  few  twigs 
carelessly  placed  together,  and  in  this  two  eggs  are  laid. 

While  the  blackbird  and  the  lark  are  occasionally  killed 
for  game,  they  should  not  be  classed  among  the  list  of 
game  birds  and  descriptions  of  them  are  omitted. 

The  band-tailed  pigeon  is  a  large  and  beautiful  bird,  lov- 
ing the  dense  woods  of  our  mountains.  The  eggs  are 
white  and,  like  the  doves,  they  lay  but  two  before  hatching. 
They  collect  in  Southern  Oregon  in  great  flocks,  but  here 
only  a  limited  number  are  ever  seen  together.  This  bird 
is  16  inches  long,  it  feeds  upon  acorns  and  berries  and  fur- 
nishes a  delicious  table  fowl. 

The  sandhill  crane,  when  young,  is  a  fine  table  fowl. 
Their  food  consists  mostly  of  roots  and  plants.  This  bird 
stands  nearly  five  feet  high,  owing  to  its  long,  stilt-like  legs. 
They  breed  in  Oregon  and  farther  north  and  return  before 
winter  sets  in.    They  are  often  tamed  and  kept  as  pets. 

The  Great  Blue  Heron  is  nearly  as  tall  as  the  crane,  but 
is  smaller  in  its  body.  Owing  to  living  mostly  on  fish  it  is 
rarely  eaten  except  when  young.  The  bird  is  found  only 
along  the  streams  and  marshes,  where  it  finds  its  favorite 
food.  It  builds  its  nest  in  trees  and  seeks  its  food  at  night. 
It  is  said  of  this  bird  that  the  feathers  upon  its  breast  give 
forth  a  bright  light  at  night  that  attracts  the  fish  toward  the 
heron. 

The  Golden  Plover  is  not  infrequently  killed  and  is  a 
delicate  table  bird.  Its  body  is  a  brownish  black  with  yel- 
low spots,  while  the  under  part  of  the  body  is  almost  black. 
Farther  east  they  frequent  grassy  plains  in  large  flocks. 
They  are  larger  than  the  Mountain  Plover  which  is  found 
here,  but  are  no  finer  eating.  The  Mountain  Plover  is  a 
brownish  gray  bird,  frequenting  the  dry  plains  of  the  Great 
Basin  in  pairs,  and  comes  west  of  the  Sierras  during  the 
winter.  The  length  of  the  Plover  is  about  ten  inches, 
while  its  wings  spread  a  foot.  Both  of  these  birds  vary 
greatly  in  plumage  during  different  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  Grass  Plover,  about  the  size  of  a  dove  and  a  good 
table  bird,  is  found  heie  at  times. 

The  Snipes  are  the  best  small  game  bird  found  here. 
They  frequent  the  low  marshy  sections  or  wet  fields,  where 
they  feed  upon  worms  and  insects.  The  female  lays  four 
pale  greenish  grey  eggs  with  brown  blotches  upon  them. 
One  peculiarity  of  the  snipe  is  the  long  bill,  which  is  very 
sensitive,  so  that  the  bird  can  tell  when  probing  with  it  in 
the  mud  whether  the  object  it  has  touched  is  fit  for  eating 
or  not. 

The  long  billed  Curlew  is  the  largest  of  the  snipe  family, 
frequently  msasuring  18  inches  without  its  bill,  which  is 
seven  or  eight  inches  long.  The  bird  weighs  about  two 
pounds  and  is  a  fine  game  bird.  Like  the  other  members 
of  this  family,  it  frequents  the  low,  wet,  marshy  grounds  or 
flats,  where  it  feeds  upon  insects  and  worms.  They  are, 
perhaps,  more  abundant  on  the  Pit  river  plains  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  State.  Like  all  the  snipe  family,  the  nests 
are  placed  on  the  marshy  lands,  four  olive  green  eggs  are 
laid  by  the  female  snipe,  and  the  young  are  quick  to  run 
about  when  hatched  from  the  shell. 

Eagle  lake  is  a  favorite  resting  place  for  ducks  and  geese 
in  their  northern  and  southern  migrations,  and  here  in 
spring  and  fall  large  numbers  of  these  birds  can  be  found. 
In  the  tamarack  swamps  on  the  borders  of  the  lake,  many 
ducks  lay  their  eggs  and  rear  their  young.  To  give  details 
regarding  the  various  localities  where  the  different  game 
birds  are  found  would  occupy  more  space  than  can  be  de- 
voted to  this  subject. 
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Notes  on  Swine. 

[Written  for  the  Kubal  Pats?  by  Henry  J.  Phili-ott.] 

The  hog  is  not  native  to  America.  The  first  ones  came 
over  with  Colurribus  on  his  second  voyage.  They  were 
landed  in  Cuba  in  1493.  The  next  mentioned  were  landed 
in  Florida  in  1538,  the  next  in  1553  in  Nova  Scotia,  the 
next  in  Canada  in  1604.  In  1608  the  London  Company 
took  600  head  to  Jamestown,  Virginia. 

There  have  been  56  different  b'-eeds  of  swine  in  the  United 
States,  unless,  in  some  cases,  different  names  have  been  ap- 
plied in  different  sections  to  the  same  breed,  which  is  quite 
likely.  No  more  than  seven  breeds  were  exhibited  at  any 
State  fair  in  1891,  and  that  number  only  in  Illinois. 

The  greatest  curiosity  among  swine  breeds  is  the  Soli- 
pede,  or  "Mulefoot."  Instead  of  the  divided  hoof,  other- 
wise universal  among  swine,  it  has  a  solid  single  hoof,  like 
that  of  the  horse.  As  most  people  have  never  seen  a  speci- 
men of  the  breed,  and  may  reasonably  doubt  its  existence, 
the  writer  hereof  takes  pleasure  in  vouching  for  it,  having 
seen  it  himself.  It  was  introduced  into  the  Delaware  Bay 
Colony  at  an  early  day  by  the  Swedes.  It  is  a  very  worth- 
less breed,  except  to  proprietors  of  "side  shows  "  at  fairs 
and  circuses,  where  it  is  advertised  as  having  just  been 
found  wild  in  the  Rocky  mountains  or  some  distant  or  in- 
accessible region — no  matter  where. 

Old  accounts  of  large  hogs  must  be  taken  with  a  grain  of 
allowance.  The  earliest  American  claim  is  1 500  pounds, 
breed  not  given,  date  1818.  The  largest  is  1743  pounds, 
average  of  two  hogs,  raised  in  Lancaster  county,  Pa.,  ex- 
hibited in  Baltimore  in  1820.  Ages  14  and  18  months. 
One  measured  six  feet  three  inches  girth,  eight  feet  one 
inch  length  from  tail  to  end  of  nose.  Breed  not  given. 
The  largest  recent  hog,  age  considered,  was  a  Berkshire 
exhibited  at  the  Iowa  State  fair  in  1891.  But  the  claim 
that  it  then  weighed  650  pounds  a.t  12H  rnonths  old  is  evi- 
dently not  unquestioned  by  the  Swi/ie  Breeders'  Journal. 
The  originator  of  the  new  Victoria  breed  claimed  last  year 
to  have  raised  a  litter  of  10  pigs  averaging  67  pounds 
apiece  at  eight  weeks  old,  two  of  them  weighing  over  80 
pounds  each.  But  these  were  runts  compared  with  four 
pigs,  Grass  and  China  breed,  said  to  have  been  raised  in 
Massachusetts  in  1822;  weights  at  four  months  old,  348, 
318, 310  and  308  pounds. 

I  know  of  but  two  breeds  of  swine  that  were  premedita- 
tedly  originated  by  a  single  person.  1.  The  Prince  Con- 
sort, Queen  Victoria's  husband,  originated  the  Tarnworth 
and  on  exhibition  won  some  prizes  with  it.  It  is  too  long- 
nosed  for  American  breeders,  but  liking  it  in  other  respects, 
they  are  at  work  trying  to  breed  a  few  inches  off  the  end  of 
its  nose.  2.  About  a  dozen  years  ago,  Mr.  Geo.  F.  Davis 
of  Dyer,  Ind.,  originated  the  Victoria  breed  by  a  cross  be- 
tween four  well-known  existing  breeds — a  black  and  a  white 
American  and  a  black  and  a  white  English  breed,  namely, 
Poland-China,  Chester  White,  Berkshire  and  Suffolk.  The 
breed  thus  originated  is  not  spotted,  as  one  might  expect, 
but  "white,with  occasional  dark  spots  in  skin,^'  none  in  the 
hair.  It  has  carried  off  some  carcass  prizes  at  the  Chicago 
Fat  Stock  Show,  and  secured  recognition  as  a  distinct 
breed  at  some  State  fairs.  Its  color  is  against  it,  white 
hogs  not  being  considered  hardy,  but  the  originator  claims 
that  it  is  "as  hardy  as  any  black  hog." 

Thirty  years  ago  the  American  hoe  was  generally  white. 
He  is  still  white  everywhere  east  of  Ohio,  but  in  the  Weft 
has  changed  to  black.  The  color  prejudice  is  about  as 
strong  in  the  one  section  as  in  the  other. 

The  highest  average  value  of  swine  in  any  State  in  1890 
was  $9.61  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  lowest  $2.42  in  Florida. 
The  average  for  the  whole  coun  ry  was  $4  72.  For  Califor- 
nia it  was  $4  91. 

The  greatest  number  of  swine  in  any  State  in  1890  was 
5,805,000  in  Iowa.  The  smallest  was  13,796  in  Rhode 
Island.  The  whole  country  had  51,602,780.  California 
had  647,000.  The  great  State  of  New  York  had  only 
686,321. 

Nebraska  has  a  lady  breeder  of  high-class  Poland-China 
swine.  At  a  recent  auction  sale  she  sold  100  head  in  one 
day  at  an  average  price  of  $50  per  head.  The  highest 
price  realized  was  $225.  She  thinks  she  would  have  done 
better  if  the  day  had  been  longer. 

The  sale  of  pedigreed  swine  at  public  auction  is  an  inno- 
vation only  five  or  six  years  old.  Last  year  about  50  such 
sales  were  held. 

So  far  as  I  am  able  to  learn,  the  highest  price  paid  for  a 
hog  last  year,  1891,  was  $900  for  Free  Trade,  the  winner 
of  first  and  sweepstakes  at  two  successive  State  fairs  in 
Iowa  and  Nebraska,  and  at  one  in  Kansas. 

The  highest  price  ever  paid  for  a  hog  under  one  year  old 
at  public  auction,  is  said  to  have  been  $625  for  Geo. 
Wilkes,  a  son  of  King  Tecumseh  and  grandson  of  Tecum- 
seh  4339. 

First-class  male  swine  are  Ihe  cheapest  breeding  animals 
in  existence.  The  price  is  very  much  less  for  the  same 
degree  of  individual  merit  and  breeding  and  the  produce  is 
very  much  greater  than  of  other  domestic  males.  One 
colt  a  year  per  dam,  vigorous  enough  to  reach  maturity,  is 
more  than  any  stallion  is  good  for,  and  a  bull  or  a  ram  will 
hardly  do  better  than  one  calf  or  lamb  a  year  per  dam.  The 
hog  will  bring  10  per  dam  to  maturity,  in  two  litters  of  five 
strong  pigs  each;  and  one  male  suffices  for  as  miny  fe- 
males as  in  the  case  of  the  horse  or  cow,  though  not  so 
many  as  the  ram.  A  chicken-cock  will  fertilize  a  greater 
number  of  each  hen's  eggs  in  a  year,  but  is  limited  to  a 
third  as  many  hens  as  there  may  be  of  sows  in  a  herd.  In 
order  to  equal  in  total  reproduction,  he  should  show  his 
markings  m  30  chicks  a  year,  raised,  for  each  hen.  He 
will  not  do  it.  Half-bloods  from  a  high-bred,  $100  male 
hog  will  easily  be  worth  $5  apiece  more  at  a  year  old  than 
extra  good  scrub  pigs,  or  pigs  from  a  grade  sire,  the  dams 
being  scrubs,  with  the  same  care  and  feed,  provided  these 


are  such  as  will  make  the  common  hog  weigh  200  pounds 
at  that  age,  which  is  the  least  any  hog  ought  to  weigh  if  in 
good  flesh.  And  $5  added  to  each  pig  means  $50  added 
to  the  produce  of  each  dam.  It  has  often  been  realized, 
and  in  a  herd  of  50  sows  it  means  $2500  a  year.  But,  of 
course,  the  sum  realized  on  each  pig  depends  on  the  size  it 
is  allowed  to  attain.  If  this  be  limited  to  say  200  pounds, 
the  gain  will  express  itself  in  the  time  and  feed  saved,  and 
will  be  restricted  accordingly.  But  it  may  be  estimated  at 
from  $1  upward  on  each  pig  at  weaning  time;  $10  on  each 
dam,  and  $500  on  the  maximum  number  of  dams  to  be 
safely  coupled  with  one  sire.  He  ought  to  live  five  years 
if  worthy  of  it. 

At  the  last  Iowa  State  fair  the  leading  breed  of  swine  was 
represented  by  1667  specimens;  at  the  Missouri  State  fair 
by  133.  The  two  States  lie  side  by  side,  having  nearly  the 
same  number  of  hogs,  over  5000,000,  and  raise  about  the 
same  superabundance  of  the  same  kinds  of  swine  feed.  The 
average  value  of  Iowa's  swine,  Jan.  i,  1890,  as  per  the  re- 
port of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  was  $5  94;  of  Mis- 
souri's, $3.64;  difference,  $2.30  per  head;  difference  on  5,- 
000,000  head,  $11,500,000.  Can  it  be  that  this  prodigious 
difference  in  the  value  of  their  swine  has  any  relation  to 
the  difference  in  the  number  of  thoroughbred  ones  at  the 
respective  State  fairs  ?  The  Iowa  farmers  think  so,  and 
that  is  why  so  many  of  them  wruld  not  put  a  gift  hog  at 
the  head  of  their  herds,  unless  he  were  a  thoroughbred  of 
just  the  breed  they  like,  and  of  the  best  breeding  the  size 
of  their  herds  will  justify. 

The  Berkshire  is  an  English  breed,  said  to  be  100  years 
old,  named  from  Berks  county,  England,  within  driving 
distance  of  the  London  market.  It  is  a  cross  between 
Siamese,  Chinese  and  probably  other  foreign  breeds,  and 
the  native  hog  of  the  county.  Its  great  rival,  the  mis- 
named Poland-China,  is  strictly  American,  and  originated 
60  years  ago,  within  driving  distance  of  the  world's  then 
greatest  hog  market,  Cincinnati.  All  known  breeds  were 
crossed  in  its  make-up,  including  the  Berkshire  and  the 
native  descendants  of  the  Jamestown,  Massachusetts  Bay, 
and  other  17th  century  importations.  No  other  breed  has 
so  many  diverse  lines  of  foreign  blood  in  its  veins,  nor  so 
many  native  strains,  selected  from  so  wide  a  field  and  oc- 
cupying so  long  a  time  in  the  selection.  The  good  old 
American  name  Miami,"  by  which  it  often  used  to  be 
called,  should  not  have  been  discarded  for  the  foreign,  false 
and  misleading  name  of"  Poland-China." 


Talk  About  Trotters. 

The  national  horse  of  America  is  a  trotter.  The  na- 
tional sport  of  America  is  as  mCch  in  trotting  contests  as 
the  "sport  of  Kings"  was  in  running  races.  The  trotter 
has  come  to  stay  and  is  regarded  as  an  American  institu- 
tion. 

The  people  of  England  commenced  to  train  and  develop 
their  "Suffolk  trotters''  at  about  the  same  time  that  the 
Russians  began  on  their  "Orloffs"  and  America  on  her 
"Messengers,"  but  at  the  end  of  100  years,  the  first  two  na- 
tions were  so  far  behind  America  that  they  were  not  in  the 
race  for  supremacy — or  as  the  boys  say,  "they  were  not  in 
it."  In  the  year  1800  the  Norfolks  were  a  long  ways  in 
the  lead — especially  in  long  distance  races — for  in  July  of 
that  year  a  mare  called  Phenomenon  trotted  20  miles  in 
one  hour  and  two  minutes  and  twenty  seconds.  This  was 
the  record  for  that  distance  for  49  years,  when  our  horse 
Trustee  trotted  the  20  miles  in  59:35^.  He  is  the  first  horse 
that  ever  trotted  20  miles  within  the  hour  and  his  time  is 
very  near  the  top  notch  to-day.  A  few  of  the  Norfolks  have 
trotted  a  little  under  2:30  but  the  best  one  would  be  no 
matchfor  someof  our  Petaluma  raised  horses — for  instance, 
Nellie  R,  Dawn  or  Oaknut. 

The  fastest  Orloff  of  which  any  authentic  record  can  be 
found  is  2:3i>^ — a  performance  that  would  only  be  called 
good  here  if  made  by  a  two-year  old.  A  number  of  Or- 
loffs  were  brought  to  this  country  at  different  times  to  mix 
with  our  trotting  blood,  but  the  results  have  always  been 
unsatisfactory.  Notwithstanding  this  fact.  Gov.  Stanford 
is  going  to  give  them  another  trial.  He  is  to  exchange  a 
number  of  his  Election'-ers  with  the  Emperor  of  Russia  for 
an  equal  number  of  Orloffs.  As  the  Orloffs  are  large  and 
stout  it  is  probable  that  Gov.  Stanford  expects  to  originate 
by  this  mixture  a  superior  breed  of  carriage  horses.  At 
anv  rate  he  knows  what  he  is  about. 

Nor  have  we  improved  our  trotters  by  any  infusion  of 
Norfolk  blood — with  one  single  exception  and  that  is  im- 
ported Bellfounder.  He  had  some  of  the  Norfolk  blood 
in  his  veins,  though  he  was  almost  a  thoroughbred.  Bell- 
founder  was  the  sire  of  the  dam  of  Rysdyk's  Hambletonian, 
the  greatest  of  all  trotting  progenitors.  Notwithstanding 
we  are  so  far  ahead  of  England  and  Russia,  all  three 
started  from  the  same  source,  the  Arabian.  The  Norfolks 
were  largely  made  up  of  Arabian  blood.  History  also  tells 
ns  that  in  1772,  Count  Alexis  Orloff,  a  commander  of  the 
Russian  fleet,  obtained  from  a  Turkish  Pasha  a  large  white 
Arabian  stallion  who  founded  the  Orloff  family  of  horses. 
In  1808,  when  Count  Orloff  died,  his  stud — or  great  family 
of  horses — was  turned  over  to  the  Russian  Imperial  govern- 
ment, and  has  ever  since  been  kept  as  a  distinct  breed. 

The  pedigree  of  Messenger  is  like  "household  words" 
with  the  lovers  of  the  trotter,  but  inasmuch  as  he  is  the 
fountain  head  of  this  great  interest  and  has  done  more 
through  immediate  and  remote  descendants  to  promote  the 
highest  type  of  trotters,  something  more  than  a  passing 
notice  is  due  to  this  great  horse.  The  English  Studbook 
describes  him  as  a  gray  horse  foaled  in  1780.  He  was 
sired  by  Mambrino,  out  of  a  daughter  of  Turf.  Mambrino 
was  by  Engineer,  son  of  Sampson,  by  Blaze,  by  Flying 
Childers,  son  of  Darley  Arabian,  a  hox'^c  imported  into 
England  from  the  Levant  in  the  reign  of  (2'ieen  Ann.  Turf, 
the  sire  of  the  dam  of  Messenger,  was  by  Matchem,  son  of 
Cade  by  the  Godolphin  Arabian.     Thus  it  will  be  seen — 


as  above  intimated — that  the  founders  of  the  Norfolks,  the 
Orloff  and  the  American  Trotters  all  originated  in  Arabia. 

I  will  now  deal  with  the  American  Trotter  exclusively, 
and  endeavor  to  show  that  the  gilt-edge  trotters  of  this 
county  are  of  one  family  in  reality,  and  that  all  the  different 
branches  trace  back  to  grand  old  Messenger.  He  was  only 
in  this  country  about  20  years,  having  been  imported  to 
Philadelphia  in  1788  and  died  on  Long  Island  in  1808. 
About  all  the  gilt-edged  trotters  descended  from  imported 
Messenger.  A  friend  who  is  interested  in,  and  an  admirer 
of  the  Patchens  asked  me  where  they  "got-off."  It  would 
be  a  long  story  to  trace  up  the  Clays  and  show  the  number 
of  remote  Messenger  crosses  in  their  dams.  The  Patchens 
were  from  the  Clays.  Andrew  Jackson  was  the  founder  of 
the  CI  ays.  He  was  from  the  Arabian  stock  on  his  sire's 
side,  the  same  as  Messenger,  and  his  grand-dam  was  by 
Messenger.  The  Clays  and  Patchens  are  good  game 
horses  and  a  fair  prooortion  that  were  trained,  turned  out 
to  be  fair  trotters.  George  M.  Patchen  30,  was  the  best  of 
the  Clays,  for  he  sired  what  was  extreme  speed  in  his  day — 
Lucy  2:iSX — and  what  was  better  he  sired  sonsthat  "breed 
on"  and  the  end  is  not  yet.  His  son  George  M.  Patchen 
Jr.,  sometimes  called  California  Patchen,  if  meas- 
ured by  his  opportunities,  was  certainly  greater 
than  his  sire.  He  was  brought  to  this  State  in  1862  when 
we  had  verv  few  trotting  brood  mares,  yet  like  all  the  other 
Clays  and  Patchens  whenever  crossed  with  mares  that  had 
the  Messenger  blood,  through  the  Hambletonians  or  any 
other  source  the  result  was  speed.  His  speediest  Califor- 
nia son  was  Wells  Fargo,  2:183/,  out  of  a  mare  by  Gen. 
Taylor,  an  inbred  Messenger.  But  he  did  better  than  this 
he  sired  sons  and  daughters  that  "breed  on."  One  of  his 
sons  was  raised  in  Petaluma,  and  "like  the  prophet,  not 
without  honor  save  in  his  own  country" — Alexander  490 — 
who  sired  speed  whenever  he  had  a  good  mare,  and  also 
sired  the  sire  of  extreme  speed  in  Alex.  Button.  A'exander 
was  very  near  the  front  as  a  trotter  in  his  day.  This  writer 
timed  him  a  mile  in  2:29;^  in  a  heat  won  by  Ajax  when 
Alexander  was  in  poor  condition,  and  he  then  thought 
that  if  Alexander  had  been  properly  handled  previously  he 
would  have  been  a  first  class  race-horse.  I  have  devoted 
a  lengthy  paragraph  to  this  horse  because  he  deserves  it, 
and  for  the  further  reason  there  are  many  Alexander 
mares  in  this  vicinity  that  will  one  day  be  in  demand  for 
breeding  purposes.  Nothing  crosses  better  with  the  Ham- 
bletonians and  the  Nutwoods  than  the  Clays — unless  it  is 
the  Hambletonians  and  the  Nutwoods  themselves — and 
most  of  the  Petaluma  Clay  blood  comes  to  us  through 
Alexander. 

But  I  must  go  back  to  my  first  proposition  and  endeavor 
to  show  the  prepotency  of  the  Messenger  blood.  Messen- 
ger sired  Membrino,  Membrino  sired  Abdallah,  Abdallah 
sired  Rysdyk's  Hambletonian  No.  10.  It  would  take  much 
space  to  tell  what  this  great  horse  has  done  for  the  trotting 
world:  how  many  of  his  sons  and  daughters — grandsons 
and  granddaughters — down  to  the  present  day — have  elec- 
trified the  lovers  of  the  trotting  horse  and  how  they  have 
"bred  on." 

Electioneer,  125,  measured  by  his  present  record,  is  the 
greatest  son  of  Hambletonian  10,  He  has  not  only  sired 
more  2:30  trotters  than  any  other  horse,  he  has  100  in  the 
list — but  he  has  sired  earlier  and  more  extreme  speed. 
Yearlings  that  beat  2:30.  A  two-year  old  that  beat  2:11; 
and  aged  horses  that  beat  2:09,  and  what  is  better  for  the 
pub'ic  than  all  this  is,  that  his  sons  "breed  on;"  Anteeo,  as 
a  proved  breeder,  is  his  best  son.  Anteeo  has  left  this 
State,  but  he,  like  his  illustrious  sire,  "breeds  on,"  and  has 
left  producing  sons  behind  that  are  probably  as  good  as 
himself. 

Fortunately  for  California,  Palo  Alto,  the  most  rapid  son 
of  Electioneer,  is  owned  by  a  man  who  can  afford  to  keep 
him  here.  The  horsemen  of  the  East  have  plenty  of 
money  and  they  will  have  our  best  horses  if  they  do  come 
high.  They  offer  such  prices  that  our  owners  cannot  af- 
ford to  hold.  But  I  do  not  regard  this  matter  of  our  horses 
going  East  so  much  of  a  calamity  as  many  others  do,  for  I 
know  that  we  have  the  material  left  to  produce  plenty 
more.  I  would  like  to  ask  those  who  are  particularly  fond 
of  the  Electioneers  and  are  grieving  over  the  departure  of 
Anteeo,  Mortimer,  Hernanni  and  others,  "what's  the  mat- 
.  ter"  with  Eclectic  ?  He  is  close-by  and  the  best  bred  son 
of  Electioneer  on  earth — except  his  full  brother  Arion,  and 
his  services  are  offered  to  you  "for  a  song,"  considering 
his  breeding  and  prospects.  Any  one  of  my  readers  who 
possesses  a  really  good  mare  had  better  not  tarry.  Now  is 
the  accepted  time  !  Now  is  the  day  of  salvation  if  you 
wish  to  get  into  the  swim.  1  am  told  that  Mr.  Page  has 
already  been  offered  such  inducements  to  send  Eclectic  to 
the  East  that  he  is  becoming  a  little  nervous,  and  that  by 
next  season  he  will  let  go.  Remember  that  Eclectic  is  an 
inbred  Hambletonian,  a  representative  of  the  two  great- 
est families.  His  sire  has  an  even  hundred  in  the 
"charmed  circle,"  while  the  sire  of  his  dam  has  seventy, 
and  is  yet  in  the  flesh  and  full  of  vigor.  Nutwood  with  two- 
year-olds  and  yearlings,  and  the  crop  of  1892  yet  to  be 
heard  from,  which  will  swell  his  number  beyond  100.  Also 
that  both  sire  and  dam  trace  back  through  Hambletonian 
10,  to  imported  Messenger,  and  through  him  to  the  Arabs. 

In  the  next  article  I  propose  to  deal  with  the  Nutwoods, 
Directors,  Wilkes  and  other  branches  of  the  great  family 
that  descended  from  old  Messeneer  and  the  Arabs,  and  if 
your  readers  don't  tire  of  this  "Horse  Talk"  I  will  have 
something  to  say  about  all  of  our  horses  "if  it  takes  all 
summer." — J.  H.  McNabb  in  Petaluma  Imprint. 


Mrs.  Annie  Smith,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  the  wife  of  a 
lawyer  and  herself  well  qualified  to  practice,  was  refused 
admission  to  the  bar  on  account  of  her  sex.  She  has  had 
a  bill  introduced  in  the  Virginia  Legislature  to  allow  prop- 
eily  qualified  women  to  practice  law.  The  bill  was  favor- 
ably reported  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  courts  and 
justice,  and  has  passed  the  Senate. 


"  When  have  you  leisure,"  said  a  caller  to  the  city  editor, 
"I  would  like  to  speak  to  you."  "All  right;  come  around 
after  I  am  dead." — Cincinnati  Post. 
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The  Master's  Desk. 

E.  W.  DAVIS,  W.  M.  S.  G.  OF  C.VLIFORNI A. 

Now  for  the  garden  ! 

Look  to  the  poultry  yard !  Did  you  see  those  pretty 
little  chicks  ?  Hear  those  little  turkeys,  and  keep  your 
hands  off  the  downy,  tiny  ducks  and  goslings!  But  you 
mayjind  much  to  amuse  and  profit  you  by  close  attention 
to  the  poultry  yard. 

Keep  party  politics  outside  the  Grange;  but  inside  the 
Grange,  discuss  pure  Government,  equal  taxation,  just 
laws,  honest  measures  and  the  best  means  of  obtaining 
these  ends.    Be  honest,  be  just,  and  fear  not ! 

Corporations  have  their  friends  and  advocates.  Who  are 
the  friends  of  and  advocates  for  the  farmers'  cause  ? 

The  following  named  persons  have  been  appointed 
County  Deputies  for  the  territory  named:  It  is  hoped  each 
one  will,  at  once,  familiarize  himself  with  the  secret  work 
of  the  Order  and  prepare  fully  to  build  up  the  Grange. 
There  is  much  pleasant  work  for  a  Deputy  to  do.  Let  us 
see  who  can  best  work  and  best  agree.  The  appointments 
are:  Alameda  Co.,  Julius  Hollister  of  Eden  Grange. 
Butte  and  Yuba  Cos.,  Hon.  C.  P.  Berry  of  Yuba  City 
Grange.  Colusa  Co.,  to  be  supplied.  Contra  Costa  Co., 
to  be  filled.  El  Dorado  Co.,  Mrs.  Kate  Briggs  of  Placer- 
ville  Grange.  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Theodore  Staley,  P.  M. 
of  Santa  Rosa  Grange.  Merced  and  Stanislaus  Co.,  H. 
W.  Brouse  of  Merced  Grange.  Monterey  and  San  Benito 
Cos.,  Bates  De  Hart  of  Hollister  Grange.  Nevada  Co., 
S.  T.  Alderman  of  Grass  Valley  Grange.  Placer  Co.,  B. 
A.  "Giantvalley  of  Eureka  Grange.  Sacramento  Co.,  Eben 
Owen  of  Elk  Grove  Grange.  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Robt.  G. 
Williams  of  Woodbridge  Grange.  Santa  Barbara  Co., 
Delos  Wood  of  Carpenteria  Grange.  Santa  Clara  Co., 
Amos  Adams  of  San  Jose  Grange.  Santa  Cruz  and  San 
Mateo  Co.,  to  be  supplied.  Shasta  Co.,  C.  P.  Dunham  of 
Millville  Grange.  Solano  Co.,  Joseph  Kline  of  Dixon 
Grange.  Sonoma  Co,,  A.  P.  Martin  of  Two  Rock  Grange. 
Sutter  Co.,  C.  P.  Williams  of  Yuba  Cily  Grange.  Tulare 
Co.,  A.  P.  Merritt  of  Tulare  Grange.  Other  appointments 
will  soon  be  made.  The  Grange  cause  is  in  a  healthy  con- 
dition, and  if  the  Deputies  will  put  forth  a  reasonable  ef- 
fort, new  Granges  and  new  members  will  greet  them  on 
every  hand.  Please  turn  to  the  work  in  hand  with  both  the 
spirit  and  the  understanding. 

Are  you  up  with  the  times? 

Keep  two  eyes,  backed  by  an  intelligent  brain,  on  the 
acts  of  Congress  !  Do  you  know  what  your  Congressman 
has  done  this  session  for  the  benefit  of  those  who,  in  the 
sweat  of  the  brow,  eat  their  bread  ?  What  has  he  done  ? 
Ought  he  to  be  reelected  ?  Congressmen  are  to  be  elected 
this  fall. 

Masters,  Overseers,  Lecturers,  Stewards,  Chaplains  and 
Patrons,  let  me  urge  you  to  give  Grange  speakers  a  most 
cordial  welcome.  Get  your  fellow-farmers  to  come  and 
hear  the  truth.  Have  application  blanks,  and  when  your 
good  neighbors  have  been  convinced,  then  ask  them  to  sign 
the  paper,  pay  the  fee  and  thus  become  members  of  an 
Order  that  will  strengthen  them  morally,  socially,  finan- 
cially. 

Now  is  the  time  to  organize  Granges.  Go  right  to  work. 
The  harvest  is  ripe  and  ready  for  the  gleaners. 

Weigh  all  things  in  the  scales  of  justice  and  tell  me 
where  some — yes,  too  many — of  our  public  men  will  come 
out?  How  heavy  a  weight  will  counterbalance  them? 
Surely,  a  very  small  weight  will  be  too  heavy  for  some  of 
them.  

Vaca  Valley.— W.  L.  Overhiser,  P.  M.,  writes  that  the 
horticulturists  are  now  very  busy  plowing  their  orchards  in 
Vaca  Valley.  More  rain  would  be  beneficial.  He  has 
spent  several  days  visiting  homes  in  different  sections. 
Saturday  last  he  visited  and  spoke  at  the  Grange.  Six  new 
applications  were  received  and  a  meeting  held  Monday  to 
confer  degrees  on  a  new  class  of  members.  After  visiting 
Dixon  he  was  to  return  to  Stockton,  and  start  for  Monterey 
and  other  southern  counties  on  the  20th. 

Appointments  Accepted.— Past  Master  L  C.  Steele 
accepts  of  the  appointments  made  for  him  in  the  State 
canvass,  saying  :  "  I  will  do  my  best  to  fill  the  appoint- 
ments made  for  me.  My  health  is  fairly  good,  and  I  hope 
my  strength  will  be  equal  to  the  work."  Hon.  C.  P.  Berry 
states  that  he  will  fill  all  appointments  made  for  him,  with 
the  exception  of  those  at  Eureka,  Pilot  Hill,  Magnolia  and 
Placerville  Granges. 

Enterprise  Reunion. — Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  March  8: 
Enterprise  Grange,  No.  129,  will  hold  its  annual  reunion 
April  14th  at  Enterprise  Hall,  when  a  general  good  time  is 
anticipated.  All  good  Grangers  are  cordially  invited  to  be 
with  us.— Mrs.  Flora  Holmes,  Sec'y- 

Many  Patrons  will  read  in  kindly  remembrance  the 
memorial  of  Alhambra  Grange  on  the  death  of  that  vener- 
able and  faithful  Patron,  T.  T.  Hooper,  which  will  appear 
in  our  next  issue. 


Accepts. — Daniel  Flint,  P.  M.,  accepts  his  appointment 
for  work  in  the  State  canvas,  and  expresses  satisfaction 
with  his  fellow  speakers  and  the  field  assigned  them. 

Waking  Up  Lively. — B.  F.  Walton,  of  Ex.  Com. 
writes  from  Yuba  City  Grange  March  gth:  "  We  have  a 
class  of  23  to  initiate  on  Saturday,  the  12th  inst." 

California  Patrons,  in  view  of  the  State  Grange  can- 
vas announced,  should  be  present  at  every  meeting  of  their 
subordinate  Grange. 


The  Lectnre  Stand. 

[By  J.  D.  Huffman,  Lecturer  State  Grange,  P.  of  H.,  of  Cat.] 

LODI,  March  14,  1892. 
Having  just  returned  home,  perhaps  I  had  best  give  an 
account  of  myself  (or  the  last  ten  days.  March  4th  started 
for  Selma  Grange.  Upon  the  train  I  found  Bro.  Frisbie, 
destined  for  the  same  place.  Arrived  safely  at  Selma  and 
was  there  met  by  Bros.  Holton  and  Roadhouse,  and  soon 
thereafter  was  placed  under  the  kind  care  and  protection 
of  Bro.  and  Sister  Holton  at  their  home  in  the  town. 
March  5th  we  attended  a  closed  meeting  of  their  Grange, 
the  third  and  fourth  degrees  being  conferred  upon  a  class 
of  four,  after  which  a  feast  in  the  afternoon,  and,  in  the 
eveningi  open  meetings  were  held  with  flattering  success, 
having  secured  25  applications  before  leaving  the  town, 
and  I  feel  quite  sure  they  will  have  a  class  of  30  or  more 
before  their  next  meeting.  Sunday,  took  a  run  down  to 
Fresno  to  reconnoiter,  and  I  think  there  is  a  good  pros- 
pect there.  On  the  7lh,  we  went  to  Tulare.  Arriving 
there,  we  were  met  by  the  zealous  Patron,  Bro.  A.  J. 
Woods,  and  escorted  to  his  home  in  the  town,  and  were 
heartily  welcomed  by  Sister  Woods.  March  8th,  we  at- 
tended a  closed  session  and  conferred  the  third  and  fourth 
degrees  upon  a  class  of  four,  I  think,  after  which  a  feast 
was  prepared  at  the  hotel;  in  the  afternoon  an  open 
meeting,  the  result  of  which  was  not  so  flattering  as  at 
Selma. 

March  9th  we  left  Tulare  for  Plainsburg  or  California 
Grange,  but  from  neglect,  oversight  or  mishap,  there  was 
no  meeting  held  as  per  program,  and  we  did  not  have  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  but  two  Patrons,  and  they  were  in  the 
town  of  Plainsburg.  One  was  boring  a  well  for  water  so 
we  could  get  something  to  drink  when  we  got  there,  and 
the  other  one  came  in  town  after  some  plow  points,  and  he 
left  the  town  just  as  quick  as  the  Lord  would  let  him. 
Then  Bro.  F.  and  I  set  about  for  some  means  to  get  out 
of  the  place  without  going  on  foot.  In  due  course  of  time, 
history  and  events  that  I  have  not  the  space  to  tell  all 
about,  suffice  it  to  say,  we  reached  Bro.  J.  A.  Perry's 
home  about  8:30  p.  m.  and  gave  them  a  complete  surprise. 
Arriving  there  at  that  hour,  we  were  much  pleased  to  hear 
Sister  J.  A.  Perry  say  she  was  glad  we  came,  and  we  were 
welcomed  as  only  true  Patrons  can  welcome.  Upon  arriv- 
ing there,  I  found  Bro.  Davis  had  assigned  me  to  go  to 
Madera,  March  12th,  to  organize  a  Grange  there,  where 
Sister  J.  A.  Perry  had  been  and  seci'red  a  charter  list. 
March  nth,  set  about  to  get  ready  for  that  task.  Upon 
going  down  to  Merced,  found  Bro.  and  Sister  Brouse. 
Sister  Nettie  Brouse  then  called  upon  Bro.  and  Sister  A. 
Smith,  and  they  with  Sisters  J.  A.  Perry  and  Emma  Perry 
and  Bro.  Applegate,  Master  of  Merced  Grange,  Bro.  Fris- 
bie and  myself,  made  the  arrangements  for  the  move  on 
Madera.  On  the  evening  of  March  nth,  all  arrived  there 
for  work.  Had  some  posters  printed  and  circulated  and 
held  an  open  meeting  on  the  12th,  and  increased  the  charter 
list  to  28.  At  I  P.  M.,  duly  organized  a  Grange  in  that 
town  and  named  the  infant  that  day  Madera,  and  the 
father's  name  is  Grange,  and  elected  and  installed  the 
officers.  After  adjournment,  secured  ten  more  applica- 
tions. I  see  no  reason  why  they  cannot  have  as  large  a 
Grange  there  as  at  Merced.  The  officers  for  the  remainder 
of  the  term  are:  W.  M.,  F.  J.  Ouant;  W.  O.,  E.  S.  Rus- 
sell; W.  Lect.,  B.  W.  Childsrw.  Stew.,  A.  E.  Shedd; 
W.  Ass't  Stew.,  W.  H.  Dyer;  W.  Chap.,  J.  J.  Kerr;  W. 
Treas.,  B.  A.  Maxson;  W.  Sec,  Sister  M.  E.  Ouant;  W. 
G.  K.,  Oscar  Eastin;  W.  C,  Sister  Addie  Childs  W.  P., 
Sister  S.  J.  Arnold;  W.  F.,  Sister  O.  H.  Eastin;  W.  L.  A. 
S.,  Sister  Rissa  Kerr. 


The  Lesson  of  Springy. 

It  is  only  a  leaf.  But  oh  !  how  pretty  it  is.  See  it  glisten 
in  the  bright  spring  sunshine  !  How  nicely  the  hand  of 
Nature  has  placed  the  varnish.  Notice,  if  you  please,  its 
anatomy,  study  its  physiology,  and  comprehend  its  hygienic 
power  1  Is  it  a  paralleled,  or  an  opposite  veined-leaf?  Do 
you  know  how  much  air  its  lungs  purity  for  the  plant  or  ' 
tree  it  ornaments,  and  for  your  lungs  to  inhale  ?  Do  you 
know  how  much  nourishment  that  leaf  gels  from  sun, 
moisture,  air,  lor  the  stalk  which  is  its  parent  ?  Have  you 
ever  thought  what  an  ornament  a  leaf  is  ?  How  dull  and 
homely  our  trees,  plants  and  vines  are  when  the  leaves  are 
gone.  How  these  same  trees  charm  us  with  their  beauty 
when  the  first  leaves  shoot  forth  !  How  we  enjoy  the  cool- 
ing shade  when  the  foliage  is  full  and  the  hot  days  of  sum- 
mer are  at  hand  ! 

Who  does  not  love  to  sit  beneath  his  vine  and  fig  tree  at 
early  spring  time,  and  enjoy  the  chorus  which  the  feathered 
choir  are  ever  ready  to  furnish  ?  Among  the  leaves  are 
the  young  birds;  and  the  forest  home  or  orchard  bower 
seems  almost  a  paradise  in  the  early  spring.  But  it  is  the 
leaf,  the  charming  leaf,  that  has  turned  the  desolate  to  the 
charming.  It  is  the  leaf  that  has  added  strength  and 
beauty  to  the  tree.  Each  leaf  is  an  individuality;  each  leaf 
has  a  duty  to  perform,  a  work  to  do,  a  service  to  render. 
No  one  leaf  completes  the  beauty  of  the  plant,  or  gives 
more  than  a  proper  share  to  its  development  and  growth. 
It  is  not  the  one  leaf  that  makes  the  cooling  shade  or  the 
life  blood  for  vegetation.  But  it  is  all  the  leaves  of  the 
forest  that  go  to  make  up  this  woild  of  beauty,  use  and  in- 
struction. 

Just  so  with  our  noble  Order.  Each  member  is  one  of 
the  life-giving,  health-producing,  useful  and  ornamental 
leaves  of  the  great  fraternitv  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry. 
With  each  spring  our  Order,  like  the  trees  and  vines,  ought 
to  put  on  a  new  suit,  and  exhibit  a  new  life  and  growth. 
New  leaves — new  members — full  of  life,  health,  growth  and 
usefulness,  ought  to  be  found  in  every  Grange.  And  new 
Granges,  like  the  new  trees,  plants  and  vines,  ought  to  be 
found  in  every  community.  Nature  is  not  partial  to  this 
section  or  to  that  in  the  bestowal  of  the  leaf.  Neither  is 
our  Order  partial  to  this  county  or  to  that  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  Granges.  The  world  is  the  field  both  for  leaves 
and  for  the  Grange.  And  as  the  leaf  purifies,  ornaments 
and  aids  the  tree  or  vine  of  which  it  is  a  part,  so  does  the 


Grange  purify,  elevate  and  benefit  any  community  in  which 
it  exists.  What  the  leaf  is  to  the  vegetable  world,  the 
Grange  is  to  the  moral,  financial,  social  and  intellectual 
world.  As  you,  in  spring,  love  and  admire  the  new  leaf,  so 
may  you,  fellow  reader,  love,  admire  and  embrace  the 
Grange.  Let  the  leaf  teach  you  its  many  lessons,  and  let 
the  Grange  assist  you  to  enjoy  and  communicate  the  lesson 
thus  learned.    Study  the  leaf  at  the  Grange  school. 

E.  W.  D. 


Nicaragua  Canal  Matters. 

Resolution  Adopted  by  Watsonville  GranRe  March 
5,  1S92. 

Whereas,  There  is  a  canal  company  which  has  received  a  charter 
from  the  United  States,  Costa  Rxa  and  Nicaragua,  for  the  purpose 
of  constructing  a  ship  canal  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  ocean, 
and 

Whereas,  Slid  company  has  callrd  upon  the  United  States  to  sub- 
scribe 70  per  cent  of  the  stock  of  the  company,  and 

Whereas,  It  is  of  paramount  interest  to  the  agricultural  and  horti- 
cultural interests  of  the  coast,  and 

Whereas,  The  railroad  companies  are  doing  all  they  can  to  prevent 
the  construction  of  said  canal,  and  are  now  about  to  build  a  railroad 
in  opposition  to  it,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  Watsonville  Grange,  in  regular  session  assembled,  that 
a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  State 
Grange,  and  he  be  requested  to  correspond  with  said  company  as  to 
present  data,  amount  of  capital  stock,  price  per  share,  etc.,  believing 
as  we  do,  that  if  the  importance  were  fully  understood,  self-interest 
and  protection  would  compel  the  farmer  and  fruit  raiser  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  to  subscribe  for  sufficient  stock  to  elect  a  majority  of  the  direc- 
tors of  said  company  and  make  the  scheme  a  success  and  a  perpetual 
menace  to  all  carrying  monopolies. 

On  receiving  the  above,  I  requested  the  desired  informa- 
tion of  Capt.  W.  L.  Merry,  the  leading  representative  of 
the  canal  enterprise  on  this  coast,  who  responded  as  follows: 
San  Francisco,  March  12,  1892. 
A.  T.  Dewey,  Esq.,  Sec.  S.  G  of  Ca/.— Dear  Sir:  Your  esteemed 
favor  of  loth  [announcing  the  resolutions  of  Watsonville  Grange  asking 
information  regarding  the  Nicaragua  Canal  Co.]  is  at  hand.  In  com- 
pliance therewith  I  send  you  printed  documents,  which  contain  most 
of  the  information  you  want.  The  passage  of  the  bill  in  Congress 
would  largely  modify  the  conditions  existing  between  the  Canal  Co. 
and  the  Nicaragua  Canal  Construction  Co.,  which  has  a  contract  for 
construction  in  case  the  Government  does  not  act  in  the  premises. 
In  such  event  it  is  probable  that  the  stock  and  bonds  of  the  company 
will  be  negotiated  in  Europe  in  the  near  future,  and  I  fear  the  canal 
will  go  under  foreign  control,  which  would  be  a  blunder  much  more 
serious,  however,  politically  than  commercially.  The  Government 
will  obtain  for  us  the  canal  sooner  and  much  cheaper  than  if  con- 
structed without  Government  control.  Unfortunately,  party  politics 
and  not  legislation  for  the  public  good  is  the  motive  at  Washington 
at  present,  and  it  will  require  united  public  opinion  to  force  favorable 
action.  In  this  the  Grange  can  do  much  to  aid  the  cause.  The 
stock  of  the  Canal  Co.  is  selling  in  New  York  at  about  60  per  cent. 
The  public  will  soon  have  a  chance  to  subscribe  to  the  first  issue  of 
five  per  cent  bonds.  A  canal  convention  will  be  held  here  on  March 
29th,  and  I  know  that  the  Supervisors  of  the  various  counties  will  be 
pleased  to  have  the  State  and  subordinate  Granges  represented. 
Stockton  Grange  has  already  appointed  delegates.  If  you  will  do  so, 
please  send  me  the  names  and  I  will  see  that  they  are  welcomed. 
Yours  very  truly,  William  L.  Merrv. 

One  of  the  documents  furnished  by  Capt.  Merry  contains 
much  information  concerning  "  The  Inter-Oceanic  Canal 
of  Nicaragua,"  including  its  history,  present  plans  and 
prospects,  a  copy  of  which  volume  we  have  mailed  to  Wat- 
sonville Grange.  Next  week,  the  Rural  will  give  more  of 
the  information  requested  by  Watsonville  Grange. 

Recently,  a  letter  was  received  by  W.  B.  Ewer,  M.  A., 
of  the  Rural  Press,  from  Hon.  M.  M.  Estee,  recommend- 
ing that  the  Master  of  the  State  Grange  appoint  deleeates 
to  the  Convention  in  San  Francisco  mentioned  by  Capt. 
Merry,  which  letter  was  duly  forwarded  to  Worthy  Master 
Davis.  Not  feeling  constitutionally  authorized  to  appoint 
such  delegates,  the  Worthy  Master  has  expressed  the  de- 
sire that  representative  members  of  the  Order  be  present 
and  show  the  true  interest  of  the  Grange  on  that  occasion. 

A.  T.  Dewey, 

Sec.  S.  G.  of  Cal. 


From  Washington. 

Mrs.  Jennie  Jewett,  in  recently  writing  from  White 
Salmon,  enclosing  subscription  for  the  Rural  Press,  adds: 

"  Our  Grange  is  doing  well.  We  are  to  build  a  hall  in 
the  near  future.  We  went  to  Lyall  and  installed  their 
officers  for  them  two  weeks  ago.  Good  speeches  and  reci- 
tations were  enjoyed.  As  one  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  Washington  State  Grange,  I  had  occasion  to  spend  some 
time  at  Vancouver  last  summer.  During  that  time  I  visited 
Fourth  Plain  Grange  at  the  dedication  of  their  fine  new 
hall.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  best  Granges  in  the  State. 
Henry  Chint  was  Master.  He  is  a  power  in  his  own  right, 
and  with  a  band  of  noble  assistants,  things  have  to  move. 
During  my  sojourn  there.  State  Master  Russell  and  wife 
organized  a  Juvenile  Grange  at  Fruit  Valley,  and  a  very 
earnest  little  band  it  seemed.    So  the  good  work  goes  on. 

Mr.  Jewett  and  myself  hope  soon  to  go  to  North  Yakima 
to  organize  a  Grange  we  have  been  working  up  by  letter, 
also  to  look  after  Granges  that  we  hope  to  encourage." 

We  hope  to  hear  from  Mrs.  Jewett  again,  also  Mr.  Jew- 
ett, who  is  a  horticultural  farmer.  Their  place  is  beauti- 
fully located  on  the  north  side  of  the  Columbia  river,  nearly 
opposite  Hood  River,  the  home  of  another  able  friend  of 
the  Rural,  Hon.  E.  L.  Smith. 


The  Lecture  Canvass.— Granges  over  the  State  as  a 
rule  seem  wide  awake,  with  interest  taken  in  the  appoint- 
ments recently  published  for  a  general  State  canvass. 
There  has  been  an  unusual  number  of  orders  received  at 
the  Secretary's  office  for  blank  applications  for  member- 
ship, song  books  and  other  evidences  of  general  activity 
along  the  whole  line.  It  is  expected  that  all  members  will 
use  their  best  efforts  to  make  this  first  grand  lecture  canvass 
of  the  State  Grange  of  California  a  splendid  success. 

Patrons  will  find  in  another  column  an  excellent  original 
article  on  putting  up  fruit,  etc.,  read  by  Mrs.  Lizzie  Hale 
recently  before  Stockton  Grange.  The  reading  of  such 
original  articles  adds  much  to  the  value  of  Grange  meet- 
ings,  and  when  published,  furnishes  3  BtiU  greater  benefit 
to  farmers'  wives  and  households, 
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Farmers'  j9[bbiANeE. 


Joined  the  People's  Party. 

ToPEKA,  Kans.,  March  ii.— The  action  of  the  Kansas 
Democratic  State  Central  Committee  in  deciding  to  put  no 
State  electoral  tickets  in  the  field  in  the  coming  campaign, 
and  to  work  for  and  vote  with  the  People's  Party,  in  con- 
sideration of  certain  Congressional  candidates  whom  the 
People's  Party  agree  shall  be  Democrats,  has  aroused  the 
Republican  leaders  throughout  the  State. 

It  is  now  understood  that  in  a  few  days  a  committee  of 
prominent  Kansas  Republicans  will  go  before  the  Repub- 
lican National  Committee  and  present  a  request  for  a  re- 
taliatory campaign  in  the  South.  The  National  Committee 
will  be  requested  to  organize  a  party  in  Georgia,  North  and 
South  Carolina  and  Virginia,  for  united  action  with  the  Al- 
liance, and  in  this  way  offset  at  least  the  action  of  the 
Kansas  Democracy  in  trying  to  turn  enousrh  States  in  the 
People's  Party  column  to  throw  the  election  of  the  next 
President  into  the  next  House  of  Representatives,  which  is 
Democratic. 


An  Alliance  Campaign. 

Washington,  March  ii. — The  Alliance  men  in  Con- 
gress have  under  consideration  the  establishment  of  a  Coii- 
gressional  Campaign  Committee  on  much  the  same  basis 
as  the  Republican  and  Democratic  committees,  to  look 
after  their  interests  in  the  Congressional  districts.  It  is 
also  proposed  to  establish  a  national  newspaper  in  Wash- 
ington. These,  and  many  other  things  of  interest  to  the 
Alliance  men,  were  discussed  at  a  recent  meeting  at  the 
home  of  Representative  Watson  of  Georgia. 

Denver,  March  II. — The  Greystone  Club  has  sent  an 
invitation  to  the  California  delegation  to  the  Democratic 
Convention  to  be  guests  of  the  club  while  in  Denver  en 
route  to  Chicago.  It  is  expected  the  California  delegation 
will  arrive  at  Denver  June  17,  remain  during  the  day  and 
go  to  Chicago  the  next  day  with  the  Colorado  delegation. 


Control  of  Legisl.\tion. — The  Charlestown  (W.  Va.) 
Farmeri'  Advocate  says:  When  the  farmers  owned  this 
country  40  years  ago,  they  controlled  its  legislation  and 
rendered  every  class  of  business  profitable.  In  1892,  when 
they  own  only  20  per  cent  of  the  wealth  of  the  country,  and 
every  branch  of  the  Government  has  passed  out  of  their 
hands,  paralysis  of  business  of  every  character  has  fol- 
lowed, and  it  has  become  difficult  for  many  to  even  obtain 
subsistence  in  a  land  of  p'enty.  Farmers,  remember  that 
the  reins  of  government  have  simply  passed  out  of  your 
haiids,  but  not  beyond  your  control,  if  you  make  up  your 
minds  to  influence  their  management  or  regain  control  of 
them.  Isn't  your  situation  a  sufficient  commentary  on  the 
wrongs  you  have  endured,  or  do  you  wish  to  be  further 
enslaved,  ere  you  wake  up.  Verily,  "  a  little  more  sleep; 
a  little  more  slumber,  and  your  poverty  cometh  as  an  armed 
man."    Will  you  sleep  on  and  lose  your  heritage  ? 


Ox  A  Higher  Plane  — The  Georgia  People's  Econo- 
mist says:  The  Alliance  has  no  war  to  make  on  any  pro- 
fession or  class  except  such  as  take  away  the  fruits  of  the 
labor  of  the  people  under  the  guise  of  law.  It  seeks  to  place 
farming  and  farmers  on  a  higher  plane,  and  when  this  is 
done  the  country  will  be  more  uniformly  prosperous.  The 
decadence  of  England  begun  when  the  farmers  of  the  sea- 
girt isle  began  to  fall  behind  and  to  grow  restive  under  the 
unjust  burdens  they  were  bearing.  Experience  ought  to 
suggest  that  the  best  time  to  forestall  such  results  is  to 
take  time  by  the  forelock  and  begin  the  work  of  reformation 
when  the  premonitory  symptoms  appear.  This  is  what  the 
Alliance  has  sought  to  do. 


Qoc\)ix  {Jty^)  People's  Cause :  If  the  South  and  West 
must  give  up  silver,  genuine  tariff  reform,  and  every  polit- 
ical principle,  for  a  few  Eastern  votes,  and  under  a  threat 
of  having  a  force  bill,  let  us  take  the  force  bill  along  with 
other  republican  oppression,  and  make  the  most  of  it. 
Either  we  are  for  free  silver  coinage  as  a  law  or  against  it; 
either  we  are  for  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  to  a  minimum  on 
manufactured  goods,  as  well  as  on  raw  material,  or  it  is 
not  an  issue.  This  heathen  Chinee  political  game  of  "  now 
you  see  it  and  now  you  don't,"  is  unworthy  of  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  South  and  West  for  vigor  and  honesty. 


Chicago  (III.)  Express:  By  dividing  the  people  into 
two  camps,  the  privileged  class  on  election  day  determines 
the  result  by  buying  the  purchasable  voters.  Break  away 
and  keep  in  the  middle  of  the  straight  road. 


HORTICULTXJBE  AT  THE  STANFORD  UNIVERSITY. — It  Is 

announced  that  Emory  E.  Smith,  who  is  well  known  to 
readers  of  the  Rural,  haa  been  placed  in  charge  of  the 
department  of  horticulture  at  the  Stanford  University. 
Horticulture  is  to  be  considered  by  itself  and  distinct  from 
other  branches  of  agriculture,  and  it  is  proposed  to  build 
up  the  department  with  all  the  advantages  of  the  best  fa- 
cilities in  the  open  air  and  under  glass.  In  preparation 
for  his  work.  Mr.  Smith  will  spend  some  months  in  visit- 
ing horticultural  establishments  of  all  kinds  at  the  East 
and  abroad,  and  will  aim  at  making  the  Stanford  depart- 
ment the  best  of  its  kind  anywhere.  Mr.  Smith's  experi- 
ence and  training  has  been  in  this  line  hitherto,  and  he 
brings  to  the  work  youth,  aspiration  and  a  sincere  love  for 
the  work.  He  is  quick  and  energetic,  a  close  observer  and 
a  good  speaker,  and  we  are  glad  this  field  has  opened  for 
the  enlistment  of  hi«  best  efforts  in  California  horticulture. 


The  influx  of  tourists  into  Southern  California  this 
month  haH  been  greater  than  in  the  same  period  for  eever- 
al  years.  Several  large  excursion  parties  are  expected  dur- 
ing the  coming  two  weeks. 


^,5[gricultural  J^OTES. 


CALIFORNIA. 
Butte. 

Crop  Outlook. — Oroville  Register :  Reports  upon  crops  up 
to  the  present  time  are  of  the  most  favorable  nature.  O.  P. 
Ormsby  says  that  toward  Marysville  everything  is  looking 
splendidly.  G.  H.  Stout  lately  rode  through  Dayton  and  Dur- 
ham grain  fields  and  reports  grain  looking  unusually  fine.  It 
has  a  good  color  and  is  stooliiig  out  well.  Sam  Patterson 
from  Sundale  says  he  has  barley  nearly  knee  high,  and  that 
Mr.  Retson  has  rye  heading  out.  Grain  in  all  sections  is  very 
forward.  Charley  Hefner  reports  a  good  outlook  for  crops  in 
Union  district.  15.  Russell  of  Paradise  says  fruit  and  grain  are 
very  forward  in  his  portion  of  the  county.  Reports  from  Grid- 
ley  are  very  favorable,  for  all  say  grain  is  looking  well.  Near 
Moore  Station  the  grass  and  grain  are  rank  and  vigorous.  If 
the  north  wind  does  not  injure  crops,  all  that  is  needed  will 
be  moderate  rains  the  latter  part  of  this  month  or  the  first  of 
next. 

Colusa. 

Drying  Wind  Just  THE  Thing. — Colusa  Herald:  The  north 
wind  began  to  blow  March  5th,  continuing  day  and  night  for 
full  three  days,  leaving  no  trace  of  the  last  bountiful  rain  in 
the  brightening  up  of  growing  vegetation.  The  surface  of  the 
ground  is  hard  and  dry.  Farmers  say  the  wind  is  just  the 
thing  needed  to  check  the  too  rapid  growth  of  giain,  and 
allow  the  stalk  to  gain  strength  and  prevent  it  from  falling 
down. 

Los  Angeles. 

Orange  Culture  AT  Covina. — Cor.  L.  A.  Express :  Covina  is 
surrounded  by  one  of  the  very  best  and  largest  orange-growing 
districts  in  the  county.  Many  of  the  settlers  in  this  vicinity  are 
now  engaged  in  planting  orange  trees.  The  whole  Phillips 
tract  is  destined  soon  to  become  a  solid  orange  orchard. 

Large  Demand  for  Deciduous  Fruits. — L.  A.  Express :  Tree- 
planting  for  the  season  of  1892  is  fairly  under  way.  The  sup- 
ply of  local  stock  is  about  exhausted,  and  importations  must 
be  relied  upon.  The  daily  receipts  of  nursery  stock  at  the 
depots  is  very  large — much  greater  than  ever  before.  Great 
quantities  of  young  trees  are  being  shipped  to  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico.  From  these  two  Territories  come  orders  of  peach, 
apple,  prune  and  apricot  stock.  The  orders  are  more  numerous 
and  larger  than  during  any  previous  season.  So  far,  about 
three  carloads  of  peach  stock  from  the  East  have  been  received. 
They  were  carefully  inspected  before  they  were  allowed  to  be 
unloaded.  In  fact,  there  is  an  inspector  at  the  depots  every 
day  keeping  an  eye  on  diseased  and  bug-infested  stock.  Sev- 
eral consignments  of  peaches  and  apricots  have  developed  the 
borer,  a  most  dangerous  pest.  The  trees  were  immediately  de- 
stroyed. This  year  a  good  deal  of  almond  stock  has  come 
from  the  East.  The  trees  are  a  year  old,  and  it  is  said  the 
nurserymen  find  that  the  stock  can  be  as  easily  grown  there  as 
in  this  State.  The  prospects  for  tree-planting  are  good. 
Hundreds  of  acres  in  this  and  adjoining  counties  have  been 
prepared  for  fruit  trees.  In  Antelope  valley,  a  good  many 
almonds  have  been  set  out.  Commissioner  Scott  has  in  his 
office  some  specimens  of  the  purple  scale,  which  give  an  ex- 
cellent idea  of  the  destructiveness  of  that  pest.  The  trees  were 
imported  from  Florida  three  years  ago,  when  there  was  no  one 
to  look  after  infested  stock.  These  trees  are  literally  eaten  up 
with  the  purple  scale.  Oianges  the  size  of  waluuts  are  cov- 
ered with  the  scale.  The  inspectors  are  doing  all  they  can  to 
clean  up  infested  orchards.  When  the  scale  is  very  abundant, 
the  better  way  is  to  burn  the  trees.  Fumigation  is  also  re- 
sorted to.  In  spite  of  all  the  inspectors  are  doing,  the  various 
scale  bugs  find  lodgment.  If  orchardists  and  others  were  alive 
to  their  best  interests,  they  would  enter  more  heartily  into  the 
work  of  exterminating  fruit  pests.  There  is  a  great  scarcity  of 
olive  stock.  The  demand  has  been  so  great  as  to  exhaust  the 
supply  and  prices  have  advanced.  Good  orange  stock  has  also 
advanced  in  price.  Olive  culture  has  received  considerable  at- 
tention during  the  past  two  years. 

Monterey. 

Crop  Prospects. — Salinas  City  Index  :  J.  P.  Raymond,  who 
has  for  years  made  it  his  business  to  collect  local  statistics  of 
crop  prospects  for  the  information  of  dealers  throughout  the 
world,  observes  there  is  obvious  need  of  a  supply  of  water  stored 
in  the  ground  against  the  time  when  the  grain  fields  are  pump- 
ing large  quantities  for  mature  growth.  It  is  now  believed 
that  the  crop  of  this  season  will  be  unusually  large,  although 
some  of  our  more  cautious  producers  maintain  that  it  is  never 
safe  to  bet  on  a  California  crop  until  it  is  in  the  sack.  The 
wheat  granary  of  this  section  is  in  the  southern  end  of  the 
county,  and  the  result  of  recent  inquiries  among  producers 
has  elicited  the  fact  that  the  acreage  is  large  and  the  present 
prospects  never  before  so  favorable  as  they  are  at  the  present 
time,  especially  on  the  mesa  lands  where  production  has  never 
been  so  certain  as  upon  the  bottom  lands. 

Napa. 

Fruit  Growers  Fearful.  —  Calistoga  Calistogian:  Fruit 
growers  are  naturally  alarmed  at  the  outlook.  Trees  that 
should  still  be  dormant  are  putting  forth  blossoms  and  foliage, 
and  in  some  localities  grape  vines  are  already  leafing.  The 
supposition  is,  of  course,  that  frost  will  follow  the  rains  yet  to 
come  and  that  loss  will  result. 

Sacramento. 

Hop  Notes. — Sacramento  News,  March  10:  The  last  few  days 
of  warm  weather  and  north  wind  have  alarmed  many  growers 
who  fear  a  dry  season.  The  result  of  a  dry  season  would  be  a 
too  rapid  ripening  of  the  catkins,  hence  a  red  hop.  Old  and 
experienced  growers  declare  that  there  is  a  marked  absence  of 
moisture  this  year  on  the  river  bottoms.  The  snow  in  the 
mountains  has  not  been  sufficient  to  give  the  river  the  usual 
flood  season.  The  river  maintaining  a  low  stage  has  not  suffi- 
cient pressure  to  force  the  water  through  the  levees  and  into 
the  loose  soil  of  adjacent  fields.  George  Menke,  Daniel  Flint, 
W.  H.  Leeman,  Russell  Flint,  E.  Casselman  and  others  have 
arranged  to  irrigate  their  yards.  Pruning  is  progressing  rapidly 
in  the  hop  fields.  No  shoots  have  appeared  as  yet,  and  it  is 
not  expected  that  the  earliest  huniulus  twiners  will  begin  their 
convolute  journey  up  the  poles  for  several  weeks  yet. 

Solano. 

Fruit  Men  Irrigating.  —  Davisville  Cor.  Dixon  Tribune: 
Fruit  men  are  preparing  their  machinery  for  irrigation.  The 
Briggs  vineyard  has  already  started  up,  and  the  Oak  Shade  will 
follow  in  a  few  days.  Mr.  Gould  has  never  resorted  to  artificial 
irrigation,  relying  solely  upon  the  thorough  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  and  in  this  he  has  never  been  disappointed,  his  vines 
yielding  steadily  a  superior  quality  of  raisins.  Perhaps  there 
is  wisdom  in  this  course;  certainly  the  present  season  promises 
a  fair  test. 

Stanislaus. 

West  Side  Crop  Prospects. — Modesto  Herald:  The  west  side 
of  the  San  Joaquin  was  more  generously  remembered  by 
Jupiter  Pluvius  during  the  last  storm  than  the  east  side.  They 
had  almost  an  inch  of  rain,  and  the  plows  are  now  at  work 
summer-fallowing.  The  crops  look  well,  and  are  growing 
rapidly  under  the  genial  rays  of  the  warm  sun;  butC.  C.  Eastin 
says  that  unless  they  get  two  or  three  inches  later  on  in  the 


season,  they  will  not  reap  a  large  harvest  of  grain  away  from 
the  ditch. 

Sutter. 

Rank  Wintee-Sown  Grain.— Woodland  Democrat:  J.  B. 
Tisdale,  a  Sutter  county  farmer,  says  the  crop  prospects  of  that 
county  were  never  better  than  at  present.  His  farm  is  located 
20  miles  above  Knight's  Landing.  The  farmers  never  summer- 
fallow  any  of  the  rich  river  bottom  land  of  that  vicinity.  The 
winter-sown  grain  is  thrifty  and  strong,  and  in  many  instances 
unusually  rank.  Mr.  Ti.sdale  is  running  sheep  on  his  grain  to 
prevent  it  from  becoming  too  rank. 

Tehama. 

HooKEE. — People's  Cause:  One  of  the  comparatively  new  and 
not  the  least  prosperous  of  settlements  in  Tehama  county  is 
Hooker.  Six  years  ago  this  small  town  in  the  northern  con- 
fines of  the  county  was  unknown  and  the  place  was  designated 
as  Hooker  creek.  The  creek  is  still  there,  a  small,  shallow 
stream,  coursing  through  the  canyons  of  the  fertile  hills,  and 
along  its  banks  are  established  a  number  of  prosperous  and 
picturestjue  homes,  which  bid  fair  to  rival  in  beauty  those  of 
the  older  sections  of  the  county.  This  settlement,  within  a  ra- 
dius of  five  miles,  comprises  over  100  families.  A  new  depot 
has  recently  been  built,  an  excellent  school  is  maintained,  and 
the  small  settlement  promises  to  continue  to  grow  in  impor- 
tance. Within  half  a  mile  of  the  depot,  and  on  the  bank  of 
the  creek  from  which  the  place  takes  its  name.  Dr.  R.  L.  Hill, 
lately  from  Oakland,  has  built  a  home  which  has  every  appear- 
ance of  affording  pleasure,  luxury |and  ease.  The  house  is  a  hand- 
some, two-story  structure  of  modern  architet;ture,  with  a  broad 
veranda  extending  across  the  front.  It  is  handsomely  fur- 
nished and  is  provided  with  an  extensive  library.  The  grounds 
are  sloping.  Surrounding  the  house  on  three  sides  is  a  young 
and  thrifty  orchard  of  prune,  peach,  almond  and  other  fruit 
trees.  In  front,  the  yard  is  handsomely  laid  out  and  planted  to 
shrubbery.  A  large  windmill  and  tank  and  pipe  which  are 
laid  about  the  premises,  form  a  convenient  system  of  water 
works.  It  is  the  most  pleasant  country  home  to  be  found  any- 
where in  the  county.  The  homes  here  are  all  provided  with 
young  orchards  which  will  come  into  bearing  soon.  S.  D.Pierce 
has  a  pretty  place.  The  Wilkinson  Bros.,  threeof  them,  all  have 
nicely  improved  places,  with  young  orchards  growing  on  them. 
A  colony  of  young  Frenchmen  are  improving  several  tracts. 
Mr.  John  Hutchinson,  an  English  gentlemen,  lately  purchased 
an  80-acre  tract  which  he  is  putting  in  a  high  st.Ue  of  cultiva- 
tion. He  has  erected  a  beautiful  cottage  on  if,  provided  it  with 
a  large  barn  and  outhouse,  a  tank  and  windmill,  and  has  a 
force  of  men  busy  plowing  and  planting  12  acres  to  fruit.  Mr. 
Wadsworth  and  Mr.  Goff  both  have  beautiful  places  at  Hooker. 
The  English  gentlemen  who  recently  purchased  the  Merrill 
place  on  South  Fork,  are  planting  16,000  fruit  trees  this  season 
and  making  many  other  improvements. 

Tulare. 

How  to  Plant  Trees  in  Alkali  Land. — Grangeville  Cor. 
Hanford  Journal:  The  work  of  replanting  trees  on  the  Kimble 
prune  ranch  is  about  completed.  About  20,000  trees  were  re- 
planted. They  were  missing  mostly  in  the  spots  where  the 
alkali  was  strong.  As  the  method  of  planting  adopted  on  this 
ranch  may  be  of  benefit  to  others  who  contemplate  planting 
trees  in  alkali  land,  we  give  it  below:  A  hole  is  dug  2x2  feet 
and  2  feet  deep,  and  good  soil,  sufficient  to  fill  each  hole,  is 
hauled  from  land  free  from  alkali  and  placed  at  each  hole  so  as 
to  be  hanay  to  fill  in,  and  from  one  to  three  pounds  of  gypsum 
are  mixed  in  with  the  dirt  as  it  is  thrown  in,  varying  the 
amount  according  to  the  strength  of  alkali  apparent  in  the 
land. 

Irrigation  District  Election  — Traver  Advocate:  In  response 
to  inquiry  relative  to  the  election  of  directors  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Alta  irrigation  district  in  this  county,  Attorney- 
General  Hart  has  rendered  the  following  opinion,  "which  is  ap- 
plicable to  all  irrigation  districts  in  the  State:  "  The  act  of 
March  20,  1891,  provided  that  an  election  shall  be  held  in  each 
irrigation  district  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  February,  1893. 
This  would  seem  to  repeal  the  law  requiring  an  election  to  be 
held  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  April  in  even  numbered  years, 
and  consequently  the  present  directors  will  hold  over  until 
1893.  The  terra  of  the  present  directors  expires  in  April,  1892, 
but  as  there  is  no  provision  for  electing  their  successors  until 
1893,  they  will  continue  to  hold  over  until  the  qualification  of 
their  successors.  Section  879  of  the  Political  Code,  providing 
that  every  officer  must  continue  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his 
office,  although  his  term  has  expired,  until  his  successor  has 
qualified,  applies  to  irrigation  districts  as  well  as  to  other 
ofiQcers." 

Crop  Prospects. — Visalia  Delta:  The  prospect  for  the  largest 
wheat  crop  in  the  history  of  this  valley  is  exceedingly  flattering 
at  this  day.  From  every  part  of  the  county  come  reports  that  the 
growing  grain  could  not  look  better.  The  outlook  is  very 
favorable  for  the  largest  wheat  crop  of  any  county  in  the  State, 
and  Tulare  promises  to  be  the  banner  wheat  county  of  the 
Golden  State  again.  The  grain  men  are  making  unusual 
preparations  to  handle  the  vast  crop  to  be  harvested.  Ware- 
houses will  be  erected  at  Reedley  and  Dinuba,  and  additions 
will  be  added  to  warehouses  now  constructed. 

To  Protect  Trefs  From  Sunburn. — C.  J.  Berry  in  Visalia 
Times:  To  the  fruit  grower,  his  best  friend  is  the  sun.  It  is 
the  bright  and  continuous  sunshine  of  California,  particularly 
of  Tulare  county,  that  gives  us  these  luscious  and  highly  color- 
ed peaches,  fine  prunes  and  delicious  pears,  for  which  our  dis- 
trict is  becoming  so  rapidly  famous.  While  the  sun  is  our 
good  friend  when  our  trees  are  grown  up,  he  must  be  guarded 
against  in  protecting  the  bodies  of  our  young  trees  from  his 
warm  rays.  There  are  several  ways  of  doing  this  effectually. 
One  way  is  the  use  of  shakes,  stood  up  alongside  of  the  tree  on 
its  southwest  side.  If  there  are  no  rabbits  to  annoy  you,  the 
following  is  a  better  remedy  than  the  shakes:  Take  one  pound 
whale-oil  soap;  mix  with  one  gallon  water;  add  whiting  enough 
to  make  a  thick  whitewash  and  daub  on  the  trunk  of  your  tree 
close  down  to  the  ground,  even  putting  it  a  little  way  under 
the  ground.  The  soap  is  a  good  protection  against  borers.  The 
whiting  deflects  the  rays  of  the  sun.  If  it  should  rain  after 
applying  them,  apply  again.  If,  during  the  summer,  you 
should  have  a  sandstorm  and  the  blowing  of  the  sand  whips 
the  whiting  off  them,  apply  again.  This  remedy  is  no  more 
protection  against  rabbits  than  the  shake.  In  order  to  protect 
your  trees  against  rabbits  and  sun,  too.  I  have  found  the  using 
of  any  paper  that  is  free  from  tar,  any  old  grain  sack  wrapped 
loosely  about  the  tree's  trunk,  and  a  good  tree  wrap  made  out 
of  a  thin  shaving  of  wood,  now  sold  in  the  market  for  a  small 
price.  If  you  expect  to  grow  an  orchard,  it  is  positively  neces- 
sary that  you  protect  the  bodies  of  your  young  trees  from  sun- 
burn.   

NEVADA. 

Live  Stock  and  Butter  Industries.  —  Virginia  Chronicle: 
While  the  silver  market  is  lagging,  not  through  a  lack  of  the 
white  metal  in  Nevada,  the  State  is  coming  to  the  front  as  a 
producer  of  live  stock  and  prime  butter.  Cattle  shipments  to 
the  Golden  State  are  of  daily  occurrence.  The  creamery  busi- 
ness is  also  booming,  and  Nevada  will  soon  supply  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  Pacific  Slope  with  choice  butter.  Before  the  end 
of  the  year  miny  new  creameries  will  be  erected.  The  Nevada 
Commercial  Company  will  commence  the  erection  of  two  more 
creameries  at  an  early  day — one  in  Jacks  valley  and  the  other 
near  Baseman's  ranch,  at  the  head  of  Carson  valley. 
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The  Old  Folks'  Longing. 

Don't  go  to  the  theater,  lecture  or  ball, 

But  stay  in  your  room  to-night; 
Dpny  yourself  to  the  friends  that  call, 

And  a  good,  long  letter  write — 
Write  to  the  sad  old  folks  at  home 

Who  sit,  when  the  day  is  done. 
With  folded  hands  and  downcast  eyes, 

And  think  of  the  absent  one. 

Don't  selfishly  scribble  "  Excuse  my  haste, 

I've  scarcely  the  time  to  write," 
Lest  their  brooding  thoughts  go  wandering  back 

To  many  a  by-gone  night 
When  they  lost  their  needed  sleep  and  rest, 

And  every  breath  was  a  prayer 
That  God  would  leave  their  little  babe 

To  their  tender  love  and  care. 

Don't  let  them  feel  that  you've  no  more  need 

Of  their  love  and  counsel  wise. 
For  the  heart  grows  strongly  sensitive 

When  age  has  dimmed  the  eyes. 
If  might  be  well  to  let  them  believe 

You  never  forget  them  quite — 
That  you  deem  it  a  pleasure  when  far  away 

Long  letters  home  to  write. 

Don't  think  that  the  young  and  giddy  friends, 

Who  make  your  pastime  gay, 
Have  halt  the  anxious  thoughts  for  you 

That  the  old  folks  have  to-day. 
The  duty  of  writing  do  not  put  off; 

Let  sleep  or  pleasure  wait, 
Lest  the  letter  lor  which  they  waited  and  longed 

Be  a  day  or  an  hour  too  late. 

For  the  sad  old  folks  at  home, 

With  locks  fast  turning  white, 
ArJ  longing  to  hear  of  the  absent  one, 

So  write  them  a  letter  to-night. 

—  Portland  On  gonian. 


Deacon  Babcock's  Second  Wife. 

Conversationally,  Deacon  Seth  Babcock's  second  wife 
had  shaken  the  village  of  Petit  Hollow  from  center  to  cir- 
cumference. From  the  moment  she  walked  into  church, 
quiet  and  unpretentious  as  her  modest  bridal  garb,  the 
people  in  general  disliked  her.  Yet  there  was  nothing  of- 
fensive in  the  mild  glance  of  her  soft  brown  eyes,  which 
were  so  near-sighted  that  she  could  scarcely  tell  one  per- 
son from  another.  From  the  waves  of  her  chestnut-hued 
hair  to  the  tip  of  her  dainty  foot  she  was  a  lady.  "  A  stran- 
ger at  their  gate." 

It  was  a  crime  against  the  public  in  their  opinion,  that  Dea- 
con Babcock,the  corner-stone  of  the  church,  religiously  and 
financially  should  choose  a  wife  out  of  his  own  town— and 
marry  her  unbeknown  to  anyone.  The  very  atmosphere 
became  heavily  saturated  with  the  subject,  and  the  loun- 
gers in  the  store  and  at  the  postofifice  talked  it  over  daily. 
Even  the  schoolchildren  felt  that  somehow  the  deacon,  as 
supervisor  of  schools,  had  lowered  himself  in  their  estima- 
tion, and  kept  a  sharp  eye  on  the  daily  life  of  Mrs.  Babcock, 
as  seen  from  the  porch  of  the  brick  edifice  where  they  sought 
to  walkin  wisdom's  ways  for  six  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four, 
five  days  weekly. 

Her  first  real  offense  was  "making  up"  with  the  deacon's 
oldest  daughter  Harriet,  who  had  married  against  his 
wishes.  Somehow  she  showed  the  worthy  man  that  it  was 
wrong  to  be  so  unforgiving,  and  the  daughter,  who  had  not 
crossed  his  threshold  for  twelve  years,  spent  Thanksgiving 
day  with  her  father.  He  discovered  that  her  husband  was 
"quite  a  man,  after  all." 

Secondly,  she  used  the  first  Mrs.  Babcock's  parlor  furni- 
ture every  day,  in  the  bare  sitting  room,  which  she  had 
converted  into  almost  a  bower  of  beauty,  with  flowering 
plants  and  climbing  vines  showing  between  the  soft  folds 
of  creamy  falling  curtains  at  the  large  staring  windows. 
Here  a  picture,  there  a  statue  or  vase,  a  bit  of  color  in  the 
shape  of  afghan  for  the  slippery  hair-cloth  sofa,  plump 
cushions  and  head  rests,  gay  trifles  of  fancy  work,  a  gilded 
cage  with  a  gorgeously  plumed  parrot;  and  last  but  not 
least,  the  first  plush  parlor  suit  Petit  Hollow  had  ever 
seen  in  her  parlor. 

But  the  third  and  greatest  sin  of  her  committing  remains 
to  be  told.  Society  was  indignant.  A  murder  had  been 
known  to  create  less  sensation.  If  mob  law  had  been  in 
vogue,  Aunt  Phrasie  Gilly  and  Sister  Eliza  Sturgis  would 
have  advocated  lynching  little  Mrs.  Babcock.  The  former 
ladies  were  the  leading  gossips  of  the  place,  who  were  al- 
ways excited  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  real  importance  of 
the  subject. 

Down  at  the  store,  the  village  potentates  talked  it  over. 
Reuel  Smith,  the  deacon's  first  wife's  cousin,  was  spokes- 
man: 

"Seems  as  ef  Seth  was  kind  o' henpecked,  don't  it?" 
leaning  back  lazily  on  his  seat  of  grain  bags. 

"  Does  so,"  responded  'Lias  Tarr,  hitching  around  on 
his  nail  keg  so  as  to  have  a  better  aim  at  the  stove  hearth. 
"Don't  'low  him  to  drink  no  coffee  now." 

"  On  account  of  his  dispepsy,"  said  a  mild  little  man  be 
hind  the  stove. 

"  Cat's  foot  !"  exclaimed  Reuel  so  contemptuously  that 
the  speaker  drew  back  in  affright  and  made  no  further  re- 
mark. 

"Tight-fisted,  ain't  she,  Steve?"  to  the  spruce  trader  be- 
hind the  counter. 

"  Looks  like  it,"  assented  Steve,  carefully  arranging  the 
pencil  over  his  right  ear.  "  Looks  like  it.  Did  Sunday, 
anyhow.  If  you  had  been  there  you'd  seen  Deacon  Bab- 
cock passing  around  the  contribution  box  in  a  plain  cotton 
shirt — no  bosom — just  a  fold  in  front,  buttoned  up  with 
cheap  agate  buttons,  not  even  starched." 

"  Whew  !"  said  'Lias.  "  An'  he's  the  man  that  always 
wore  a  stiff,  boiled  shirt  and  stand-up  dicky  to  town  meet- 
in'." 

"  His  fust  wife  always  kept  him  spic  an'  span,"  said  the 
man  behind  the  stove. 

"  That's  so,"  said  Smith,  feeling  complimented  by  the 


tribute  to  his  cousin's  merits.  "But  I  don't  think  much  of 
schoolmarms  for  wives,  anyway.  They're  too  well  posted; 
trip  a  fellow  up,  you  know.  Why,  Sile  Snow's  wife,  she 
that  was  Ellen  Dawson,  over  to  the  Corners,  would  set 
right  down,  every  time  she  spent  an  extra  dollar,  an'  calki- 
late  how  much  'twould  amount  to  put  out  to  interest  in,  say 
forty  years.  Apt  to  be  too  savin'  some  ways,  and  then 
again  extravagant  other  ways.  Always  wants  good  furni- 
toor  an'  books,  and  newspapers  a  plenty." 

"Yes,  sartin;  but  I  allow  they  generally  have  smart 
children,  an,  their  husbands  get  rather  forehanded,"  said 
'Lias  Briggs  with  a  sly  chuckle,  for  the  storekeeper's  wife 
was  an  ex-schoolteacher.  Smith's  wife,  a  robust  hired  girl 
before  marriage,  was  now  the  village  washerwoman,  doing 
her  best  to  help  her  shiftless  spouse  support  his  family. 

"  Thet  ain't  here  nor  there  !  'Twas  real  mean  to  send 
the  poor  old  deacon  to  meetin'  with  a  shirt  on  like  that," 
retorted  Smith,  lighting  his  pipe  and  buttoning  his  coat 
preparatory  to  going  home. 

Mrs.  Smith  told  the  news  at  Squire  Graham's,  and  Mrs. 
Graham  "ran  in"  to  several  houses  to  repeat  it.  Aunt  Se- 
linaTarr  had  "observed  it  when  the  old  saint  passed  round 
the  sacrament,"  and  all  agreed  that  the  worthy  man  was 
an  abused  person. 

At  the  Thursday  night  prayer-meeting,  poor  Mrs.  Bab- 
cock felt  the  social  chill  that  pervaded  the  atmosphere  and 
wondered  what  ailed  every  one.  The  deacon  seemed  odd, 
too.  She  strained  her  near-sighted  eyes  to  be  sure  she 
had  not  spoken  to  the  wrong  people,  and  concluded  that 
perhaps  the  wrong  feeling  was  in  her  own  breast. 

Friday  afternoon  her  husband's  other  daughter  came 
over  from  Brompton  to  spend  a  day  or  two.  Young  Mrs. 
Lee  was  very  kind  and  cordial  to  her  step  mother  and 
commented  freely  on  the  many  improvements  that  had 
been  made  by  the  new  mistress  in  the  interior. 

"  I  am  so  glad  you  came  to-day;  now  you  will  go  over  to 
Mrs.  Graham's  to  the  church  sociable  to-night,  won't  you  ? 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Babcock. 

"Yes,  indeed;  but  here  comes  pa,"  and  the  daughter  ran 
to  meet  the  father  as  joyfully  as  a  little  child.  As  her  eyes 
ran  over  his  person,  her  face  changed  in  expression  and 
her  manner  became  constrained. 

Mrs.  Babcock  sighed  as  they  sat  down  to  the  cheerful 
tea  table  with  its  snowy  linen,  gold-banded  china  and  cut 
glass.  She  had  found  her  husband  rather  silent  lately — he 
seemed  sulky — only  she  would  not  use  the  word  even  in 
thought. 

It  had  not  been  a  love  match,  only  grounded  in  friend- 
ship and  strengthened  by  respect.  Deacon  Babcock  had 
been  her  father's  best  friend,  and  hers  from  childhood  up 
to  middle  age.  She  was  a  lonely  little  schoolteacher  with- 
out father,  brother  or  any  near  relative.  Her  lover — the 
one  love  of  her  life — lay  in  an  unknown  grave  somewhere 
on  a  Southern  battle  field.  She  felt  it  would  be  a  rest,  a 
change,  to  be  the  wife  of  such  a  good  man;  and,  above  all, 
she  would  once  more  be  independent.  She  was  trying  to 
do  her  duty.  The  deacon  had  reached  that  time  in  life 
when  the  senses  seem  a  little  dulled  and  home  comforts 
are  the  on'y  refuge. 

"  I  guess  you  found  pa's  wardrobe  a  little  out  of  repiir," 
said  Mrs.  Lee,  with  a  disagreeable  smile  as  she  toyed  with 
a  spoonful  of  golden  honey. 

"Rather.  His  linen  was,  to  say  the  least,  deficient," 
smiling.  "  I  have  made  him  a  dozen  fine  shirts,  and  am 
knitting  him  some  woolen  socks." 

A  cloud  passed  over  her  husband's  face. 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Lee,  with  a  peculiar  inflection.  "  What 
nice  corned  beef  this  is.  pa  !  " 

Deacon  Babcock  declined  to  attend  the  sociable,  and 
his  wife,  not  a  little  hurt  by  the  curtness  of  his  refusal,  de- 
parted with  her  step-daughter,  feeling  rather  sober. 

It  was  a  very  unpleasant  evening  for  Mrs.  Babcock. 
The  ladies  were  severely  cool,  and  one  or  two  had  slighted 
her  openly.  At  length  she  withdrew  in  a  cozy  curtained 
alcove  in  the  broad  hall  and  sat  down  on  the  window 
shelf,  looking  out  on  the  moonlit  garden  and  gnarled  old 
trees.  Suddenly  voices  drew  near — she  recognized  Harriet's. 

"  I  tell  you,  E  len,  she  is  just  as  good  to  him  as  she  can 
be,"  she  was  saying  warmly. 

"Perhaps  so,"  returned  Mrs.  Lee,  cautiously  lowering  her 
voice,  "  but  she  makes  him  cotton  shirts  for  his  best.  He 
told  me  so — he  hasn't  worn  but  one  of  them  yet — and  Mrs. 
Graham  told  me,  too.  Said  she  thought  'she  would  cry  to 
see  him  try  to  button  up  his  coat  with  his  trembling  old 
fingers  ' — to  hide  it,  you  know." 

"  Don't  believe  a  word  of  it,"  declired  Harriet.  "  'Tain't 
a  mite  like  her  !    Sh  I  Here  comes  Miss  Tarr." 

Mrs.  Babcock  winked  very  hard  to  keep  back  the  tears, 
and  her  cheeks  burned.  Just  before  she  bade  her  hostess 
good  evening,  she  overheard  some  remarks  about  the 
deacon  staying  at  home  "  because  he  hadn't  a  decent  shirt 
to  wear."  Perhaps  the  women — Mrs.  Gilly  and  Miss 
Sturgis — intended  that  she  should  hear.  It  was  a  very  de- 
termined woman  that  invited  the  company,  collectively, 
to  spend  the  next  evening  with  her  and  her  husband,  in 
honor  of  Mrs.  Lee's  presence  at  her  old  home. 

Curiosity  caused  all  to  assemble  at  Deacon  Babcock's 
at  an  early  hour.  Mrs.  Babcock,  and  her  husband  in  an 
immaculate  shirt  front,  received  the  guests.  She  set  all  at 
ease  by  a  pleasant  tact  of  getting  the  right  persons  to- 
gether. Music  and  conversation  was  the  only  entertain- 
ment until  a  dainty  collation  was  served.  After  coffee  and 
cake,  most  people  feel  good-natured. 

Mrs.  Babcock  called  Aunt  Phrasie  Gilly's  attention  to  a 
collection  of  foreign  photographs,  and  a  group  soon  gath- 
ered around  the  table.  "  I  will  show  you  something  I  have 
been  doing  myself,''  she  said,  modestly,  showing  them  a 
panel  of  pansies  done  in  water  colors,  on  which  this  stanza 
stood  out  in  bold  relief,  being  done  in  illuminated  letters: 

"  Against  the  darkness  outer, 

God's  light  his  likeness  takes; 
And  He,  from  the  mighty  doubter, 
The  great  believer  makes.'' 

The  deacon  cleared  his  throat  as  if  about  to  make  a 
mighty  effort.  "  Hem  !  I  want  your  attention,  friends,  in- 
dividooally  and  collectively.    She  has  got  a  meaning  in 


them  verses.  You  all  mistrusted  her  an'  ill-used  her, 
'mighty  doubters;'  now  I  want  you  to  be  'great  believers.' 
She's  the  best  wife  a  man  ever  had,  and  you've  all  been 
making  a  great  fuss,  an'  setting  Harriet  an'  Ellen  against 
her  because  I  didn't — know — enough — not  to  wear  a  shirt 
hind  side  ajore  !  " 

Amid  shouts  of  laughter,  the  good  man  sat  down.  The 
men  awkwardly  joked  him,  and  the  women,  one  by  one, 
stole  off  with  Harriet  to  look  at  the  drawer  full  of  nice 
shirts,  with  glossy  fronts,  opening  behind  instead  of  in 
front,  as  the  old  gentleman  had  been  accustomed  to  wear 
them. 

To  think  of  his  being  so  stupid  as  not  to  see  and  "her 
being  so  near-sighted  as  not  to  see  either,"  said  Ellen,  with 
a  laugh. 

"  To  think  of  our  all  being  such  fools,"  said  Mrs.  Gra- 
ham, shortly,  flouncing  downstairs. 

From  that  day,  Mrs.  Babcock  had  no  cause  to  complain 
of  her  neighbors'  coolness.  Opinion  veered  as  suddenly  as 
a  weather  cock,  and  she  became  the  village  authority  on 
manners,  methods  and  modes.  Some  of  the  men  growled 
and  did  not  take  kindly  to  the  garments  with  which  the 
clothes-lines  in  Petit  Hollow  were,  ever  after,  weekly 
adorned,  said  garments  all  buttoning  behind. — Sarah  P.  E. 
Hawthorne  in  Portland  Transcript. 

The  Memory  of  Mag. 

There  was  one  more  knot  to  tie,  and  after  a  little  dififi- 
culty  Mother  Grubb  tied  it.  Her  wrinkled  fingers  were 
slow  and  clumsy,  but  the  work  was  done  at  last,  and  then 
the  old  woman  laid  the  bundle  carefully  on  the  table  and 
looked  at  it.  She  stood  silent  for  a  moment  and  then  be- 
gan to  grope  clumsily  in  her  pocket.  Mother  Grubb  was 
crying. 

After  another  tender  look  at  the  queer  object,  the  old 
woman  reached  for  the  faded  green  shawl  that  hung  on  a 
lonesome  nail  in  the  corner,  and  tremblingly  placed  it  upon 
her  bent  old  back.  It  took  time  to  get  ready,  to  put  on  her 
shabby  bonnet,  and  to  get  the  snake  like  crutch  that  stood 
against  the  wall.  Old  Mother  Grubb  was  not  so  young  as 
she  had  been,  and  a  journey  of  this  sort  was  not  a  common 
thing  with  her. 

At  last  she  was  ready.  With  a  tedious  hobble  she  went 
to  the  table,  took  up  the  awkward  bundle,  kissed  it  and 
started  off  The  wind  slammed  the  door  as  she  crossed 
the  sill.  She  saw  the  crowd  of  scapegraces  ahead  of  her, 
ready  to  make  (un  of  her  faded  clothes  and  her  old-fash- 
ioned bonnet,  as  they  had  done  in  years  gone  by.  But 
Mother  Grubb  set  her  teeth  and  hobbled  on. 

When  the  old  woman  saw  that  she  was  going  to  be 
bothered  again  she  clasped  her  bundle  more  tightly  and 
tried  to  hurry,  but  all  in  vain.  The  boys  came  up  wi'ih 
malicious  grins  on  their  impish  faces,  all  primed  for  sport. 

"  I  say.  Mother  Grubb,"  said  one  youngster,  with  a  saucy 
look  on  his  dirty  face,  "  what  yer  got  in  the  bundle  ?  " 

"  That's  so,"  said  another  warty  young  one;  "  what  is  it  ?" 

Mother  Grubb  did  not  appear  to  notice  the  boys,  but 
clasped  the  roll  passionately  to  her  breast. 

"  Come,  mammy,"  said  the  first  little  fellow,  "  show  us, 
or  we'll  plague  yer." 

Mammy  did  not  pay  any  attention,  but,  with  an  added 
effort,  walked  steadily  on. 

"I  say.  Mother  Grubb,  yer  don't  come  out  so  much  now 
as  yer  useter  'fore  Mag  died,  do  yer?"  said  another  grimy 
urchin,  as  he  prodded  the  old  woman  with  a  stick. 

Mother  Grubb  did  not  seem  to  mind  the  slick,  but  the 
sound  of  Mag's  name  worked  a  change.  The  tears  began 
to  roll  down  her  wrinkled  cheeks,  as  she  thought  of  the  lit- 
tle child  with  her  brown  eyes  and  bright  smile.  Still  she 
pressed  on  along  the  dreary  road. 

Her  step  was  heavier  now,  and  she  was  getting  tired. 
The  youngsters  followed  her  closely,  and  plied  her  with  all 
sorts  of  questions.  "When  are  you  going  to  sell  the  bon- 
net, Mammy?"  and  "How  old  is  the  shawl?"  Still 
Mother  Grubb  pushed  wearily  on. 

"Say,  ain't  yer  goin'  show  us  what  yer  got  in  the  bun- 
dle? "  said  the  curious  lad  who  had  spoken  first.  "  Show 
us  what  yer  got." 

Mother  Grubb  stopped  short  and  looked  at  her  tormen- 
tors. The  tears  were  still  on  her  face,  and  such  a  face!  It 
was  old  and  homely  and  wrinkled,  but  there  was  such  a 
loving  look  upon  it.  The  tears  seemed  to  add  to  the  sad- 
ness. The  boys  were  abashed.  Old  Mother  Grubb  had 
never  cried  that  way  before. 

Without  a  word  the  old  crone  slowly  untied  the  bundle. 
The  knots  were  hard  and  yielded  stifily  to  the  awkward  at- 
tempts; but  at  last  they  were  untied.  The  youngsters  were 
still  eager  to  see  the  contents  of  the  curious  bundle,  and 
watched  every  movement  of  the  withered  hands.  The 
wrapper  came  off"  slowly,  but  soon  it  was  of?.  With  a  look 
of  ineffable  sadness  the  old  woman  lifted  the  object  to  her 
lips  and  then  held  it  up  to  the  boys.  It  was  only  a  piece 
of  wood  in  the  form  ot  a  cross,  with  a  few  words  straggling 
upon  it. 

The  boys  fell  back.  They  had  not  expected  that.  They 
didn't  know  what  to  say.  In  a  moment,  however,  one  little 
fellow  spoke,  as  he  took  his  cap  off:  "We  didn't  know  it 
was  that  Mammy.  We  won't  trouble  yer  any  more.  Ex- 
cuse us,  ma'am."  The  old  woman  looked  at  the  boys  for 
an  instant,  and  seemed  to  say  yes.  Then  she  slowly 
wrapped  up  her  cross,  and  wearily  hobbled  on. 

Her  steps  grew  feebler  as  she  neared  the  graveyard. 
Now  and  then  she  would  stop  with  a  twinge  of  pain  as 
some  obstinate  stone  got  in  her  way  and  bruised  her  tired 
feet.  Her  face,  however,  became  brighter  the  farther  she 
went.  The  sunshine  was  kissing  her  aged  cheeks.  Slowly 
she  plodded  on  amongst  the  gloomy  headstones;  but  those 
marble  slabs  held  no  interest  for  her. 

She  pressed  on,  over  turf  and  fallen  leaves,  until  she 
came  to  one  lonely  grave.  The  ground  crackled  under  her 
feet.  The  grass  on  the  grave  was  fading  and  the  few  flow- 
ers on  the  top  were  now  withered  and  old.  Mother  Grubb 
got  down  on  her  hands  and  knees  after  a  painful  effort,  and 
brushed  away  the  rotting  leaves.  Then  she  began  to  dig 
away  the  earth  at  the  head  of  the  grave  with  an  old  rusty 
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knife.  The  ground  was  getting  hard,  now  that  the  fall  had 
come,  and  the  threads  of  frost  covered  the  loam  with  silver. 
It  was  not  easy  for  the  old  woman  to  dig.  She  seemed  to 
grow  tired,  but  she  still  kept  on. 

Her  hands  were  trembling  as  she  was  finishing  the  work, 
and  the  tears  began  to  come  again.  With  a  painful  effort 
she  reached  for  the  cross,  where  it  had  fallen  at  her  side. 
She  kissed  it  again,  and  pressed  it  to  her  breast  long  and 
tenderly.  With  another  effort  she  stuck  the  end  into  the 
hole  which  she  had  dug. 

The  cross  dropped  into  place  with  a  slight  jar.  Old 
Mother  Grubb  reached  forward  to  touch  it,  and  theii  tried 
to  get  up.  A  flush  came  over  her  face  and  a  smile  lighted 
her  eyes — then  she  fell  heavily  downward  on  the  grave. 
They  found  her  the  next  day,  with  that  loving  look  upon 
her  wrinkled  face,  and  the  rusty  old  knife  in  her  bony 
hand.— J.  Walter  Smith,  in  the  Harvard  Advocate. 


^ouj^gBolks'  QobUJVIN. 
Siskiyou  Boys. 

^Written  for  the  Rural  Pkess  by  Ddane  Morlby.] 
"  Brad"  and  "  Chet  "  Goodwin  were  mending  the  old  hay 
rake  out  on  the  common  before  the  doors  of  the  big  hay 
and  cow  barn,  preparatory  to  the  hay  harvest.  The  long 
meadows  were  to  be  cut  and  their  weight  and  bulk  of  choice 
provender  stored  away  in  the  long  mows  for  winter.  The 
old  Buckeye  mower  had  been  refitted,  the  sickles  ground, 
and  even  then  it  was  heard  in  the  not  distant  field. 
"Brad"  and  "Chet"  were  brothers— Brad  the  leader, 
twenty-five  past,  quiet  but  amiable,  and  full  of  business 
when  business  was  the  order.  Chet  was  younger  by  five 
years,  though  larger,  and  dark  of  skin,  while  his  brother 
Bradford  was  fair.  Chester,  or  ''•  Chet,"  could  give  or  take 
a  joke  with  equal  grace,  wherever  the  laugh  came  in;  he 
was  as  quick  to  join  in  as  any, and  for  any  misdeed, any  httle 
ebullition  of  temper,  an  excuse  was  always  ready  upon  his 
lips  for  the  offender. 

You  will  have  to  look  in  more  valleys  than  Broad  Val- 
ley, Siskiyou  county,  California,  to  find  better  boys  than 
the  warm-hearted  Goodwin  boys. 

Mr.  Goodwin  had  made  a  fortune  in  the  gold  fields,  and 
by  speculation  lost  it.  Now  he  was  old  and  crippled.  Mrs. 
Goodwin,  though  aged,  was  vigorous,  superintending  and 
managing,  by  the  help  of  a  daughter,  and  a  Chinaman  for 
all  work,  the  manufacture  of  the  butter.  And  such 
butter  !  One  would  have  to  go  back  to  St.  Aloans  for 
nicer  or  sweeter.  Now  everything  had  not  been  swept  by 
speculation  ;  there  were  cattle  ranges,  meadows  and 
pastures,  buildings  and  orchards,  and  mountain  sides  clad 
with  pine,  scrub  oak,  fir  and  cedar,  while  in  the  far  dis- 
tance were  the  mountain  meadows  where  the  wild  deer  fed 
and  the  springs  gushing  out  from  the  rocks  from  which 
they  drank.  But  Brad  and  Chet  were  mending  the  hay 
rake,  tightening  the  irons  and  shaping  back  the  stretched 
out  teeth  so  that  they  would  catch  and  carry  the  long,  suc- 
culent sun-dried  grasses.  Whatever  they  had  been  talking 
about  while  working,  the  subject  had  dropped;  in  fact,  both 
were  thinking  pretty  seriously  about  the  haying  and  the 
harvest  which  was  to  follow;  so  there  was  more  thought 
than  expression. 

Finally  Chet  spoke  up.  "Where  are  we  going  to  get  a 
fellow  to  help  us  ?" 

"  Don't  know,"  answered  Brad;  "  perhaps  one  will  come 
along." 

"Come  along?"  was  Chet's  rejoinder,  "not  much,  up 
here  where  we  are,  at  the  head  of  the  valley.  If  we  were 
down  to  the  '  Fort,'  or  over  at  '  Rough  and  Ready,'  likely 
enough." 

"  Well,"  continued  Brad,  "  if  no  one  comes  along  before 
then  I'll  see  the  Budinger  boys  to-morrow  night  and  have 
them  look  out  around  the  'Fort'  for  a  good  man  for  us." 

While  they  were  yet  speaking,  a  solid-built  boy  seventeen 
years  of  age  was  rounding  the  bend  of  the  road  and  coming 
into  view  from  behind  the  clumps  of  chapparal  and  manza- 
nita.  I  wish  to  add  that  he  was  red-headed  and  very  de- 
termined in  spirit,  for  he  was  then  looking  down  and  talk- 
ing to  himself  about  how  he  would  find  work  somewhere. 
"  Ef  Brad  and  Chet,"  said  he  "  don't  give  me  work  some 
one  else  shall."  As  he  looked  up  he  saw  the  boys,  him- 
self yet  some  distance  away.  "  Ther's  the  boys  now,"  said 
he.  I'm  glad  Chet's  ther  for  he'll  be  on  my  side."  Brad 
he  had  seen  but  once  or  twice,  and  never  to  speak  to. 

"  Hayin'  ?"  he  asked,  as  he  came  near. 

"Yes,"'  Chet  answered,  "  we  are  just  beginning;  you  hear 
the  old  Buckeye  singing  over  there,  don't  you?' 

"Yes,"  the  boy  replied,  listening,  "I  du  now;  he's  a 
rippin' it  fer  all  ihet's  out,  ain't  he?  It's  Jud  er  mowin' 
ain't  it  ?" 

Chet  answered  "yes,"  and  turning  to  Bradford  said: 
"  You  know  Will  Bray,  don't  you  Brad?" 

"  Yes,  remember  seeing  him  clown  to  the  lumber  camp; 
Crabbe  pointed  him  out  to  me  one  day.  Glad  to  see  you 
Bray.    Are  you  going  to  the  Fort  ?" 

"  No;  nuihin'  ter  go  ter  town  fer.  I  come  over  ter  help 
yer  through  hayin'  ef  yer'll  give  me  a  chance." 

"Why,"  said  Brad  with  surprise,  "I  thought  you  were 
lumbering. 

'•  Wus,  but  mills  shet  down  fer  want  o  logs,  thet's  what 
they  makes  ther  lumber  on,  yer  know.  Father's  gone  ter 
Areata;  don't  know  how  he'll  find  things  ther,  and  mother 
says  es  how  I  must  get  something  ter  do,  so  I  can  clothe 
myself  and  start  in  with  ther  school  when  it  takes  up  fer 
winter.  She  says  it's  er  shame  fer  me  ter  grow  up  and 
know  nuthin',  an'  I  guess  she's  right.  Yer  can  let  me  hev 
the  work,  can't  ye  ?" 

Then  there  was  a  long  pause  and  not  a  little  awkward, 
Brad  scowling  over  the  thought  of  taking  on  a  green  hand 
and  Chet  grinning  and  idly  fingering  the  wrenches  and 
other  tools,  while  Will  was  nervously  digging  his  toes  into 
the  dirt  and  unconsciously  drawing  a  sigh.  Finally  Brad 
aaid  :  "You  stiy  about  until  after  dinner  and  I'll  talk 
with  mother  about  it."  Then  mstantly,  as  if  a  point  had 
been  forgotten  :  "  You  are  no  milker  are  you  Bray  ?" 


"  W'y  yes,"  said  Bray,  "  milk  our  ole  cow  all  summer." 

Then  both  Brad  and  Chet  haw  hawed  long  and  loud, 
until  Will  got  red  in  the  face. 

"  Milking  your  old  cow  don't  make  you  a  milker!  If 
you  could  milk  your  '  string '  of  cows  that  would  do.  '  String,' 
let  me  say,  is  a  technical  designation  of  the  number  usually 
alloted  to  a  milker." 

"  I  kin  try,"  Will  replied  to  Bradford;  "gimme  my  cows, 
ril  do  'em  somehow." 

"  Well,  stay  to  dinner,"   said  Brad,  "  and  I  will  see 
mother  about  it." 

As  the  hay  rake  was  about  mended,  Chet  took  young 
Bray  off  to  show  him  his  nice  young  pigs,  and  as  much  to 
assure  him  that  his  chance  for  a  job  was  a  very  good  one. 
At  noon  Mrs.  Goodwin's  decision  was  "that  the  boy  should 
have  a  chance  if  he  was  in  real  earnest  about  going  to 
school  and  would  work  faithfully."  So  they  came  to  terms 
and  Will  started  in. 

Will  had  good  qualities,  was  strong,  patient,  persevering, 
able  to  bear  ridicule,  and  not  very  hasty  in  temper,  if  his 
hair  was  red,  and  while  at  first  he  was  clumsy,  he  finally 
became  very  apt — the  making  of  a  capable  workman.  He 
was  better  in  the  hay  field  than  in  the  barn,  yet  in  the  latter 
place  he  soon  equalled  the  rest.  It  was  his  dogged  deter- 
mination which  carried  him  through.  Three  or  four  cows 
was  Will's  best  score  at  the  start,  gradually  increasing  to 
eight,  ten,  twelve,  and  finally,  when  three  months  were  past 
and  gone,  he  scored  his  full  "string."  It  is  almost  a 
marvel  how  he  stayed  with  it,  for  his  fingers  were  short 
and  thick — little  adapted  to  the  work — and  the  cows,  un- 
accustomed to  him,  abused  him  miserably,  hooking  him 
and  sometimes  kicking  him  clear  across  the  shed  floor  and 
against  the  wall.  He  never  complained,  but  readjusted 
stool  and  bucket,  starting  in  again  as  though  nothing 
unpleasant  had  occurred.  Chet  was  always  full  of  fun, 
poking  ridicule  at  Will  for  being  so  slow,  and  he  had  a 
habit  of  pointing  off  his  jokes  with  a  comic  rhyme.  At 
first  he  used  to  sing  : 

"  There  sits  Will  by  his  one  little  cow, 
He'll  never  get  through,  'cause  he  don't  know  how." 

In  the  hay  field  he  sang  a  snatch  something  like  this  : 

"  If  William  Bray  don't  pitch  that  hay, 
He'll  go  away  without  his  pay; 
Now  William  Bray,  heed  what  I  say, 
Or  rue  you  will  that  rueful  day." 

It  was  simply  sport  on  Chet's  part,  and  Will  received  it 
as  such.  One  day  the  Chinaman  fell  ill,  his  skin  turning 
nearly  black.  He  refused  food  and  kept  his  pallet,  save  as 
he  went  about  through  the  brush  gathering  herbs,  which  he 
stewed,  drinking  off  the  liquor  in  great  quantities.  While 
he  was  off  duty  Will  took  his  place  about  the  house,  help- 
ing at  the  butter  and  cheese-making.  So  faithful  was  he, 
that  Mrs.  Goodwin  pronounced  him  a  number  one  helper, 
and  always  afterward,  whenever  Chet  would  ridicule  Will 
at  the  table,  as  he  was  likely  to  do,  Mrs.  Goodwin  would 
defend  him,  not  only  with  her  tongue  but  with  any  weapon 
seizable. 

Brad  was  more  reserved  than  Chet,  being  older,  and 
having,  so  to  speak,  the  farm  upon  his  shoulders;  but  there 
were  times  when  he  would  mellow  up  like  a  sweet- 
bough  apple  in  the  sun.  At  such  times  he  would  get  out 
his  violin  and  play  some  of  those  quaint  melodies  which  so 
readily  catch  the  ear  and  hold  the  heart  in  thrall. 

One  evening,  as  I  remember,  we  sat  out  on  the  south 
porch  of  the  rambling  old  house,  the  moon  hanging  broad 
and  full  over  a  far  away  mountain  gulch,  and  shedding  her 
silver  glory  alike  on  mountain  peak  and  pointed  pine. 
Mrs.  Goodwin  entertained  us  with  stories  of  the  old  days — 
"the  days  of  forty-nine " — until  we  could  almost  see  the 
forms  of  the  departed  miners  gather  in  the  shadows  about 
us.  Mingling  in  with  the  old  lady's  mellow  words  came 
the  delicately  ravishing  notes  of  the  violin.  Never  shall  I 
forget  that  evening,  and  Bradford  was  very  considerate. 
When  the  harvest  was  done  and  the  threshing  on  and 
finished,  that  last  night  he  collided  the  thresher  boys  into 
the  long  room — once  a  storehouse,  a  broad  fireplace  at  one 
end  brimmed  and  burning.  He  treated  them  royally  to 
fruits  and  cakes,  played  the  violin  for  their  entertainment, 
and  drew  from  each  of  them  a  song  or  a  story.  Of  course 
it  was  rude,  but  it  was  warm  with  human-heariedness. 

Will  stayed  right  along  until  the  fall  plowing  was  done 
and  the  winter  grain  sown;  then,  there  being  a  lull  in  the 
work,  the  boys,  wiih  one  good  recruit  added,  went  up  into 
the  farther  mountains  after  deer.  While  they  were  fitting 
themselves  out  for  the  trip,  rigging  up  the  camp  tent  and 
the  cooking  utensils,  and,  lastly  cleaning  their  guns.  Will 
happened  to  think  he  was  without  one.  "  Always  behind,'' 
said  Chet,  with  good  natured  sarcasm,  "never  think  till 
the  last  minute  of  the  thing  most  important.  I'll  tell  you, 
Will,"  he  added,  "shoot  the  deer  with  a  tent  stake;  you  will 
get  about  as  many  that  way." 

"No,"  was  Will's  response,  "  it  must  be  a  gun,  er  no  go 
fer  me." 

"  I'll  tell  you,"  chimed  in  Mrs.  Goodwin,  who  had  heard 
it  all  and  was  waiting  to  know  Will's  conclusion  in  the 
matter,  "  I've  got  a  good  second-hand  Henry  and  a  full 
equipment  with  it.  You  can  take  that,  Will,  with  the  under- 
standing that  if  you  shoot  a  deer  with  it,  that  the  deer  shall 
be  my  present  to  your  mother.  I  know  the  boys  will  agree 
to  it." 

They  all  agreed,  Will  included,  and  off  they  went,  the 
others  declaring  that  Will  would  not  shoot  one  'cause  he 
was  so  slow. 

To  narrate  the  sport  they  had  would  take  more  space 
than  the  printer  would  be  willing  to  yield,  but  they  had  a 
happy,  glorious  tiine,  drinking  in  with  the  cola  spring  water 
the  health-giving  odors  of  the  cedars  and  pines.  They  took 
turn  about  at  camp-keeping  and  cooking,  and  out  among 
the  pines  were  very  careful  against  accidents.  Will's  every 
shot  went  wrong  up  to  the  last  day  before  breaking  camp, 
and  as  that  was  Will's  day  to  cook,  he  gave  it  up  that  his 
departure  would  be  without  deer — at  least  of  his  own  shoot- 
ing; but  that  last  day  he  made  full  preparations  for  a  fine 
supper  for  the  boys  upon  their  return,  getting  things  over 
the  fire  in  good  season.  When  he  started  down  the  slope 
to  the  spring  for  the  last  bucket  of  water,  it  was  without  his 


gun,  but  he  returned  and  got  it.  Arriving  at  the  spring, 
and  in  the  act  of  drawing  himself  up,  bucket  of  water  in 
hand,  his  gun  leaning  against  the  rocks,  a  magnificent  stag 
walked  leisurely  out  of  the  brush  into  an  open  place  and 
stood  stock  still,  looking  Will  calmly  in  the  face.  As  for 
Will,  he  shook  and  trembled  as  with  an  ague,  set  down  his 
bucket  and  grasped  his  gun.  Then,  realizing  that  it  was 
his  last  chance  to  secure  a  deer,  by  a  mighty  effort  he 
calmed  his  nerves,  slid  his  gunbarrel  across  the  rocks, 
took  good  aim  and  let  drive.  Down  came  the  deer  prone 
in  his  tracks.  Will's  feelings  I  will  not  attempt  to  analyze 
nor  his  actions  describe,  though  1  suppose  both  were  of  the 
kind  called  capery.  When  the  boys  came  in,  they  were 
laden  with  game  and  in  good  spirits. 

"Takes  us  to  shoot  deer,"  said  Chet,  "  If  you  could  do 
it,  Will,  there  might  be  some  fun  for  you;  but  to  be  a  camp 
sutler,  bah  !'' 

"  Take  a  good  long  year  to  practice,"  said  Judson,  and 
then  come  up  next  season  and  show  your  marksmanship — 
that's  what  I  say. 

Will  waited  a  moment  for  Brad  to  put  in  a  word,  and  he 
keeping  still,  blurted  out  :  "  Mebbe  yer  fellers  thinks  I 
can't  shoot.  Ef  yer  do,  jest  go  down  ter  ther  spring  and 
se  what  you  find  in  ther  open  space  fifty  yards  on 
beyant  et." 

Brad,  seeing  that  Will  meant  it,  was  the  first  to  run  down 
the  slope,  past  the  spring  and  over  to  the  opening  where 
the  deer  lay.  They  got  it  up  to  the  camp,  rough  dressed 
it,  and  Will  was  so  proud  of  it  that  next  day  he  slung  it 
on  to  his  saddle  and  carried  it  in  whole.  It  was  a  mag- 
nificent prize  and  it  ended  the  sarcasm  lavished  on  Will 
Bray.  When  he  handed  back  the  gun  to  Mrs.  Goodwin, 
he  told  her  "  thet  he  wus  proud  of  et,  fer  et  hed  fetched 
him  the  biggest  deer  of  the  season."  Her  answer  was 
"that  since  he  liked  it  so  well,  she  would  present  it  to  him, 
if  at  the  close  of  his  winter  schooling  he  won  the  first  prize 
for  good  scholarship."  Mrs.  Goodwin  sold  the  deer  pelt 
to  a  peddler  for  a  nice  pair  of  shoes  for  Mrs.  Bray,  and  took 
the  carcass  over  to  her  in  her  carriage.  So  ended  the 
hunting  expedition. 

{Concluded  next  week  ) 


X)ojviESTie  G[eOJ^OMY. 


Patting  Up  Fruit  at  flome. 

Stockton,  March  5,  1892. 
To  THE  Editor: — I  have  been  requested  to  give  my 
method  of  preparing  fruits,  jellies  and  pickles,  and  am 
aware  that  every  housekeeper  has  her  own  way  of  canning 
fruits,  and  perhaps  thinks  it  the  best;  but  a  comparison  of 
methods  often  helps  each  to  discover  defects  in  her  own 
way. 

To  have  good  canned  fruit,  one  must  have  good  fruit  to 
can.  In  preparing  fresh  fruits,  such  as  peaches,  apric-ts 
and  pears,  I  make  a  syrup  of  the  proportion  of  one  coffee 
cup  of  sugar  to  one  and  one-half  cups  of  water,  using  a 
granite  pan  or  kettle.  When  the  syrup  reaches  the  boilmg 
heat,  drop  in  fruit  sufficient  to  fill  three  cans,  so  that  it  may 
cook  evenly  and  not  crowd  together.  When  tender,  fill  the 
cans  nearly  full  of  the  fruit,  then  fill  with  the  syrup,  wipe 
the  groove  dry  and  seal  immediately  with  either  rosin  and 
beeswax  or  fruit  sealing-wax  which  comes  prepared  for  that 
purpose. 

Berries,  cherries  and  plums  require  more  sugar,  being 
more  acid.  I  am  aware  that  many  are  opposed  to  the  use 
of  cans,  but  my  experience  proves  that  the  fruit  is  firmer, 
retains  the  natural  flavor  better,  and  keeps  longer  than 
when  glass  jars  are  used,  providing  the  cans  are  perfectly 
air  tight.  I  often  find  that  fresh  fruit,  after  having  been 
kept  for  a  few  months,  becomes  soft,  or  a  portion  of  the  top 
layer,  which  seems  to  permeate  the  whole  jar,  destroying 
the  good  flavor.  For  preserves,  berries,  jams  and  sweet 
pickles,  the  glass  jars  are  always  desirable. 

In  preserving,  the  old  time  custom  was  to  use  a  pound  of 
sugar  to  a  pound  of  fruit,  and  it  required  that  amount  to 
keep  it;  but  since  the  self-sealing  jar  has  superseded  the 
stone,  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  sugar  to  one  of  fruit  is 
sufficient,  and  I  think  more  agreeable  to  the  taste.  After 
boiling  and  skimming  the  syrup,  drop  in  the  fruit  which  has 
been  previously  weighed,  adding  a  few  of  the  blanched  pits 
(to  improve  the  flavor),  and  cook  until  the  fruit  looks  clear. 
Use  one  cup  of  water  to  each  pound  of  fruit  for  the  syrup. 
All  fruits  should  be  sealed  hot,  and  after  the  fruit  cools, 
give  the  tops  an  occasional  turn  as  they  loosen  as  the  cool- 
ing glass  contracts.  When  put  away,  the  jars  should  be 
wrapped  in  paper  or  cloth  and  kept  from  the  light.  If  it  is 
desired  to  keep  the  fruit  whole,  fill  the  jar  with  it,  then 
cover  with  warm  (not  hot)  syrup  and  place  in  a  kettle  of 
water  on  the  back  of  the  stove,  where  it  will  cook  slowly. 
Have  an  extra  bo. tie  filled  with  the  fruit  with  which  to  refill 
the  jar  as  the  fruit  shrinks,  and  when  tender,  fill  with  the 
boiling  syrup  and  seal  at  once. 

Fruits  for  jelly,  such  as  berries  and  currants,  require  no 
water,  simply  mashing  and  cooking  in  their  own  juice,  after 
which,  strain  through  a  flannel  bag,  letting  it  drip  if  wanted 
clear,  as  squeezing  makes  it  cloudy.  The  rule  is  a  pound 
of  sugar  to  a  pint  of  juice,  but  I  find  measuring  more  con- 
venient— cup  for  cup  or  bowl  for  bowl.  Before  adding 
sugar  to  the  juice,  boil  and  skim;  then  add  the  sugar  and 
boil  and  skim  again.  Then  boil  until  it  drops  in  thick 
drops  from  the  spoon.  For  quince,  apple,  crabapple  and 
apricot,  I  scant  the  measure  of  sugar.  Fill  the  glasses, 
and  when  cool,  put  on  the  top  a  brandied  paper,  cover  that 
with  another  paper  sealed  to  the  glass,  and  keep  in  a  cool, 
dry  place. 

My  rule  for  sweet  pickles  of  all  kinds  (except  figs,  ;vhich 
require  less  sugar)  is  seven  pounds  of  fruit,  four  of  sugar 
and  one  quart  of  good  vinegar,  whole  spices,  a  little  of 
clove,  cinnamon  and  allspice  tied  in  a  cloth,  boiling  it  with 
the  vinegar.  When  the  Iruit  can  be  easily  pierced  with  a 
straw,  it  is  ready  to  bottle  and  seal.  I  have  tested  receipts 
for  orange  and  fig  marmalade,  and  also  for  crystallizing 
fruits,  which  any  one  can  have  if  they  wish. 

Lizzie  D.  Hale. 
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The  Week. 


The  season  has  righted  itself  on  the  rain  record  by  the 
week's  downpours,  and  in  most  parts  of  the  State  all  that 
remains  is  to  watch  with  confidence  for  the  spring  showers 
which  will  make  the  crop.  It  has  been  a  glorious  winter, 
barriug  the  drop  in  temperature  which  hurt  the  oranges 
and  gave  a  sorry  look  to  some  ornamentals  of  the  tender 
kinds.  It  has  been  a  fine  winter  for  work,  and  very  few 
days,  indeed,  have  been  unsuitable  for  outdoor  occupa- 
tions. The  great  area  of  grain  and  the  large  plantations 
of  trees  and  vines  can  now  proceed  under  good  growing 
conditions  to  reward  the  industrious  planter.  The  outlook 
is  as  fine  as  the  State  ever  enjoyed  at  this  season.  There 
has  been  no  waste  from  flood,  nor  likelihood  of  any.  Nearly 
all  lands  have  been  available,  and  with  favorable  condi- 
tions henceforth,  will  yield  their  quota  to  the  general 
prosperity. 

Local  politics  are  moving.  The  Kepublican  State  Con- 
vention will  meet  in  Stockton,  on  May  3rd.  As  the  com- 
ing winter  will  find  a  new  legislature  at  the  State  capital, 
the  preparations  for  the  fall  elections  should  receive  care- 
ful attention  from  all  citizens. 


Traffic  and  Tariff. 

We  are  glad  that  the  Traffic  Association  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco merchants  is  stirring  up  the  useless  railway  commis- 
sioners. The  actual  game  is  hardly  worth  beating  the 
bush  for  perhaps,  but  the  game,  judged  by  the  legal  de- 
scription, should  be  big  as  an  elephant.  If  a  thing  which 
was  intended  to  be  an  elephant  is  only  a  mouse,  it  is  some 
satisfaction  to  drive  it  out  and  have  a  look  at  it.  This 
seems  to  be  about  what  the  Traffic  Association  is  doing 
with  the  railway  commissioners. 

The  present  unpleasantness  has  been  gradually  brewing, 
but  it  began  to  foam  when  the  manager  of  the  Traffic  As- 
sociation forced  upon  the  railway  commissioners  a  careful- 
ly prepared  statement,  showing  that  California  rates  for 
moving  wheat  by  rail  are  much  higher  than  those  prevail- 
ing in  other  States,  notably  in  Kansas,  where  they  have  a 
set  of  railway  commissioners  who  really  seem  to  believe 
that  it  is  their  duty  to  do  something.  Although  this  state- 
ment would  be  enough  to  create  in  any  mind  an  assurance 
that  California  rates  for  wheat  ought  to  be  investigated, 
the  commissioners  ruled  that  unless  the  document  should 
be  presented  as  a  complaint,  they  were  not  called  upon  to 


take  any  notice  of  it.  The  reply  of  the  manager  of  the 
Traffic  Association  was  to  this  effect: 

I  don't  agree  with  you  that  your  duties  are  wholly  judicial. 
Upon  the  proper  information  the  board  should,  upon  its  own 
motion,  take  up  a  matter  of  such  importance  to  the  State  and 
adjust  it.  On  this  basis  I  wrote  that  comniunication.  I  don't 
believe  that  the  people  of  California  should  be  obliged  to  file 
complaints  against  the  carriers  when  the  facts  in  the  case  are 
pretty  evident  to  every  one.  I  think  that  the  charges  are  ex- 
cessive and  discriminative.  It  occurs  to  me  that  under  the  cir- 
cumstances your  board  should  be  prosecutors  rather  than 
judges.  Section  22  of  Article  XII  of  the  Constitution  is  very 
plain.  It  states:  "  Said  commissioners  shall  have  the  power 
atid  it  shall  be  their  duty  to  establish  rates  of  charges  for  the 
transportation  of  passengers  and  freight,"  etc.  I  find  nothing 
therein  which  says  they  shall  wait  for  complaints. 

The  position  taken  by  the  manager  of  the  traffic  associa- 
tion is  that  held  by  the  people  of  the  State.  If  the  com- 
mission is  not  for  the  purpose  of  doing  some  real  work 
and  of  actually  finding  out  whether  railway  rates  in  this 
State  are  fair  or  extortionate,  then  according  to  popular 
notion  it  is  for  no  purpose  under  the  sun.  Producers 
know  that  the  life  is  being  ground  out  of  them  by  trans- 
portation costs,  but  they  do  not  know  what  the  carriage 
can  actually  be  done  for  and  still  give  fair  interest  and 
profits  to  the  railway  owners.  And  how  can  the  com- 
missioners know  it  either  without  putting  forth  a  little 
brain  power  and  securing  this  knowledge  on  subjects  in 
which  they  are  supposed  to  be  experts  and  to  command 
all  sources  of  information.  The  idea  that  they  are  to  sit 
as  a  court  and  hear  the  lamentations  of  the  producers  and 
the  specious  pleas  of  the  railway  managers  and  then  bal- 
ance one  off  against  the  other,  without  knowing  from 
their  own  study  of  the  question  where  the  right  lies,  is 
simply  a  shrewd  scheme  of  theirs  to  determine  how  not  to 
do  anything. 

It  is  a  sublime  spectacle  indeed,  a  body  of  men  en" 
dowed  with  great  powers  and  ordained  for  high  purposes 
fairly  wearying  themselves  in  the  effor  to  kill  time  and  to 
fight  off  any  one  who  brings  a  suggestion  which  might  lead 
them  to  do  a  stroke  of  work.  On  some  points  they  are 
alert  and  incisive.  If  there  come  a  complaint  that  a  side- 
track somewhere  is  a  hundred  feet  too  far  north  or  south, 
they  fly  in  a  body  by  special  car  and  sit  on  that  side- 
track till  the  rails  bend  beneath  them,  and  then  they  rise 
in  their  might  and  command  a  change  of  the  side- 
track to  a  point  whose  distance  is  described  in  feet  and 
decimal  fractions  of  a  foot — but  what  it  should  cost  to 
move  produce  over  those  rails  they  shudder  to  inquire. 

How  long  is  this  State  to  have  the  expensive  shadow  of 
railway  regulation  which  it  now  has?  Is  there  not  some 
way  in  which  men  can  be  placed  upon  that  Board  who 
will  study  the  question  of  transportation  and  place  before 
us  the  measure  of  the  imposition  placed  upon  us  ?  It  is 
not  satisfactory  to  producers  to  be  continually  in  the  dark 
as  to  what  certain  service  should  cost  and  therefore  be 
forced  to  cry  in  general  terms  for  some  relief  they  know 
not  what.  One  or  two  bright  men,  backed  on  the  Board 
by  others  with  some  backbone,  honesty  and  energy,  could 
give  California  a  reputation  for  fair  traffic,  while  now  her 
name  is  notorious  for  the  reverse.  It  seems  almost  a  waste 
of  time  to  mention  it,  or  even  to  hope  for  it,  and  yet  oc- 
casionally the  disgrace  of  the  State  in  this  matter  of  rail- 
way regulation,  which  has  endured  ever  since  the  creation 
of  the  Commission,  comes  to  mind  with  such  force  that  it 
compels  comment. 

Grain  Bags. 

Grain  bags  are  attracting  more  attention  and  earlier  in 
the  season  than  for  several  years  past.  This  is  largely 
due  to  grain  crop  prospects  in  this  State,  which  are  of  an 
exceptionally  favorable  character  for  a  large  outturn  to  the 
acre,  creating  fears  that  the  supply  available  in  time  for 
next  harvest  will  not  meet  our  requirements.  While  this 
condition  obtains  at  this  writing,  yet  the  fact  must  not  be 
lost  sight  of  that  up  north  the  acreage  seeded  to  grain  in 
both  Oregon  and  Washington  shows  a  falling  off  when 
compared  with  last  year's  acreage,  and  consequently  it  is 
quite  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  requirements  from 
those  two  States  will  be  less  this  year,  which  is  likely  to 
partially  offset  any  increase  in  the  demand  in  this  State. 
But,  independent  of  this,  it  now  looks  as  if  we  will  not 
suffer  very  materially  from  a  scarcity  of  bags,  even  though 
we  have  a  large  crop  of  cereals.  This  opinion  is  grounded 
on  experience  that  with  improved  telegraphic  and  water 
communication  with  India,  supplies  are  made  available 
within  a  short  period  of  time,  and  therefore  any  pros- 
pective shortage  just  before  harvest  can  be  made  good  be- 
fore harvest  work  is  over.  This,  of  course,  prevents  specu- 
lators running  successful  corners.  The  San  Quentin  jute 
mill,  when  not  run  in  the  interest  of  dealers,  is  another 
important  factor  in  the  prevention  of  corners.  The  pro- 
duction of  the  mill  this  season  is  placed  at  1,500,000  bags, 
which  will  be  placed  to  farmers  only  as  indicated  by  the 
action  of  the  State  Board  of  Prison  Directors  at  their 
meeting  held  on  March  12th.  At  this  meeting  the  follow- 
was  read  and  adopted  : 

The  Warden  is  hereby  directed  to  sell  to  bona  fide  farmers 


only,  growers  of  wheat,  for  their  own  use  solely,  250,000  bags 
upon  the  following  conditions:  The  price  shall  be  78  cents 
per  bag,  and  they  shall  be  sold  in  lots  of  not  more  than  10,000 
to  each  farmer;  provided,  that  when  the  farmer  files  his  order 
with  the  Warden  it  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate, 
blanks  for  which  shall  be  provided  by  the  Warden,  from  the 
postmaster  of  the  section  in  which  the  farmer  resides,  setting 
forth  the  fact  that  the  applicant  is  a  farmer  and  a  grower  of 
wheat  and  is  known  as  such  to  said  postmaster.  Said  order 
shall  be  accompanied  by  a  certified  check  for  an  amount  equal 
to  one  cent  per  bag.  Said  bags  shall  beheld  by  the  Warden, 
at  the  farmer's  risk,  for  a  period  not  longer  than  June  next, 
when  the  farmer  shall  take  delivery  of  the  bags  and  pay  the 
balance  of  the  price  for  them. 

TicJis  in  the  Ear. 

About  ten  years  ago  we  received  from  a  Rural  sub- 
scriber in  Tulare  county  specimens  of  cattle  ticks  which 
had  been  found  in  the  ear  of  a  horse  which  had  given 
signs  of  loco  poisoning,  and  at  the  time  it  was  considered 
conclusive  that  the  loco  symptoms  were  due  to  the  colony 
of  ticks  which  had  lodged  in  the  animal's  ear  and  by  irri- 
tation gave  rise  to  such  distress  that  the  animal  acted  as 
though  "  crazy  "  with  loco. 

Last  summer  we  received  from  Monterey  county  another 
colony  of  ticks  taken  from  the  ear  of  a  horse  supposed  to 
be  "  locoed,"  the  ticks  being  found  after  the  death  of  the 
animal,  in  a  rude  post  mortem  examination  of  the  head 
made  by  the  owner. 

Still  later  there  came  to  our  knowledge  the  facts  set 
forth  in  the  paper  which  we  publish  below.  The  writer 
is  Dr.  H.  N.  Miner  of  Berkeley  and  the  paper  was  pre- 
sented with  the  specimens  referred  to  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Alameda  County  Medical  Society  last  week.  The 
communication  in  full  is  as  follows : 

AN  IXODES  BOVIS  IN  THE  HUMAN  EAR. 

While  visiting  in  the  family  of  a  friend  about  Feb.  1st  of  the 
present  year,  my  attention  was  called  to  the  ear  of  a  girl  five 
years  of  age,  in  which  there  was  supposed  to  be  some  foreign 
substance.  There  was  no  pain,  no  sign  of  inflamation,  nor  dis- 
charge. The  child,  by  moving  uneasily  on  her  pillow  and  fre- 
quently putting  her  hand  to  the  ear,  had  given  signs  of  discom- 
fort for  18  months  previous  to  my  visit ;  otherwise  she  had 
been  well  and  vigorous.  At  the  time  the  ear  svmptoms  began, 
she  lived  in  Arizona  and  was  much  of  the  tiriie  out  of  doors' 
frequently  going  to  sleep  and  remaining  in  a  hammock  until 
11  o'clock  at  night.  She  had  been  in  the  family  where  I  saw 
her  since  September,  1890,  during  which  time  there  had  been 
more  or  less  complaint  about  the  ear.  I  straightened  the 
meatus  and  observed  a  grayish-white  disk  projecting  from  the 
inner  third  of  the  canal.  As  the  child  was  not  suffering,  and 
having  no  suitable  instruments  with  me,  I  asked  that  she  be 
brought  to  me  the  following  day,  and  I  could  remove  what  I 
believed  to  be  a  button  lodged  in  the  inner  third  of  the  meatus. 
At  breakfast  the  next  morning  the  child  in  rubbing  the  ear 
dislodged  the  animal,  which  I  exhibit,  and  it  fell  upon  the 
table.  I  examined  the  meatus  and  membranum  tympani  care- 
fully, and  could  find  nothing  pathological  except  the  excessive 
dryness  of  the  entire  canal. 

The  animal  belongs  to  or Aetixodidx  of  the  class  aracknidx 
and  is  of  the  genus  ixodw  bovis  or  common  cattle  tick.  The 
ordinary  life  history  is  about  2}  months.  It  is  parasitic  and 
lives  upon  the  blood  of  the  host  by  imbedding  its  beak  in  the 
skin.  The  specimen  which  I  exhibit  is  a  female  in  the  adult 
stage,  just  before  the  egg-laying  period.  It  is  filled  with  eggs. 
It  is  the  habit  of  the  female  to  let  go  its  hold  upon  its  host 
during  the  ovipositing  stage,  when  it  shrivels  up  and  dies.  It 
has  a  digestive  organ  which  may  be  likened  to  a  liver  when 
the  blood  is  digested  and  stored. 

I  also  show  specimens  of  the  same  order  in  various  stages  of 
development.  These  were  taken  from  the  ear  of  a  horse,  sup- 
posed to  have  died  from  eating  the  loco  weed,  in  June,  1891.  A 
female  who  deposited  her  eggs  recently,  is  dead.  Two  adults 
are  still  living.  "They  have  been  kept  in  a  tin  box,  without 
food.  They  moult  twice  in  their  life  history,  and  two  testes 
are  shown. 

In  P«i/c/ie,  Feb.,  1891,  Dr.  H.  A.  Hagan  reports  having  re- 
moved from  the  ear  of  a  Texas  cattleman,  an  ixodes  bovis  which 
had  been  in  the  ear  from  January  till  July  and  was  living  eight 
months  later. 

The  case  is  interesting  for  several  reasons:  1.  It  is  rare  for 
a  living  animal  to  remain  in  the  external  meatus  of  the  human 
ear  for  18  months.  2.  That  such  a  foreign  substance  should 
excite  so  little  trouble  to  the  patient;  and,  3,  that  the  ear  is 
now  in  a  normal  condition. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Woodworth,  instructor  in  entomology 
at  the  State  University,  for  making  the  classification. 

H.  N.  Miner. 

This  statement  of  facts  is  of  interest  to  all  residents  of 
the  coast  where  the  insect  species  occurs,  especially  to 
those  who  keep  stock.  The  question  arises,  in  view  of 
Dr.  Miner's  account  of  the  comparatively  small  injury  and 
discomfort  occasioned  by  the  long  presence  of  this  insect 
in  the  ear  of  the  child,  whether  the  ticks  found  in  the 
ears  of  the  horses  really  occasioned  the  distress  accredited 
to  them  or  whether  the  animals  were  really  "  locoed"  and 
"  ticked  "  as  well.  Further  observation  will  be  necessary 
to  determine  this  point. 

It  seems  to  us  remarkable  that  the  tenancy  of  the  ear 
by  such  a  formidable  insect  as  an  adult  tick  should  not 
occasion  more  disturbance  than  was  found.  The  insect  is 
an  exceptionally  ugly  one,  as  large  as  a  large  coflfee- 
grain  or  a  medium-sized  bean,  and  for  its  growth  would 
seem  to  require  not  a  little  of  the  blood  of  its  host. 

The  fact  that  the  human  species  is  liable  to  serve  as  host 
for  these  pests  should  be  widely  known,  and  ear  distresses 
should  be  referred  to  the  local  physician  for  early  exami- 
nation, lest  the  cause  be  of  the  nature  described. 


Advices  from  Phccnix  state  that  articles  of  incorporation 
have  been  filed  for  the  Arizona  Land  and  Irrigation  Co. 
The  company  proposes  to  construct  an  immense  dam  at  Pas- 
ten's  Butte,  on  the  Gila  river  and  build  240  miles  of  canals. 


March  19,  1892. 
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The  state  Press. 

Porterville  EnUrprisc:  "  This  is  an  age  of  combines  and  you 
need  not  expect  competing  roads,  and  the  people  must  avail 
themselves  of  the  advantage  that  Nature  oilers  and  engage  in 
construction  of  canals  throughout  the  valley  for  the  purpose  of 
having  cheaper  transportation." 

Sacramento  Bee:  "Senator  Vest  says  that  Blaine  stole 
reciprocity  from  the  Democrats.  A  party  that  has  only  one 
good  thing  in  its  constitution  then  allows  it  to  be  stolen,  and 
makes  no  kick  about  the  theft  for  three  years,  hasn't  sense 
enough  to  run  a  chicken  coop,  let  alone  a  great  nation." 

San  Leandro  Standard  :  "  There  is  a  growing  disposition  on 
the  part  of  newspaper  writers  to  append  their  names  to 
articles  which  have  usually  been  published  without  signatures 
in  the  past.  This  is  proper.  It  gives  the  public  a  chance  to 
learn  the  identity  of  a  good  many  gumdasted  idiots." 

Grass  Valley  Union:  "J.  K.  Luttrell,  one  of  the  mining 
representatives  sent  to  "Washington,  saj's  that  the  bankers  are 
interesting  themselves  in  favor  of  the  measure  to  restore  hy- 
draulic mining,  as  they  think  that  an  additional  gold  product 
of  $10,000,000  per  annum  will  be  a  solution  of  the  silver  ques- 
tion." 

Central  Californian  :  "  The  Traffic  Association  seems  to  be 
asleep  to  those  who  are  for  drastic  measures  in  dealing  with 
the  railroad  corporations.  The  people  must  not  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  this  is  to  be  a  battle  between  giants,  and  that 
neither  side  can  aflford  to  commence  hostilities  until  thoroughly 
'fit,' to  borrow  a  pugilistic  expression.  The  people  cannot 
afford  to  lose." 

Ot&y'Prcss :  "  Reciprocity  has  been  in  effect  in  Brazil  a  little 
more  than  nine  months,  and  in  that  time  our  exports  show 
an  increase  of  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  over  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  last  year.  In  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  we 
have  had  reciprocity  for  but  four  months,  yet  in  that  time  our 
export  trade  has  increased  more  than  a  quarter-million  over 
the  corresponding  period  last  year." 

Central  Californian:  " There  should  be  a  determined  eflbrt 
to  wrest  the  gardening  business  of  this  State  from  Chinese  con- 
trol. There  are  thousands  of  competent  white  gardeners  in 
this  country  and  they  should  be  encouraged  to  engage  in  the 
business  in  California.  The  business  is  one  of  profit  when 
properly  conducted,  and  if  it  were  in  the  hands  of  white  citi- 
zens our  State  would  be  far  better  off"." 

Inyo  Independent :  "  The  public  do  not  exactly  see  why  they 
should  be  charged  rates  of  fare  and  freight  to  enable  the  own- 
ers of  one  system  of  roads  to  accumulate  private  fortune^  aggre- 
gating $100,000,000.  They  do  not  see  why  the  cost  of  running 
a  political  campaign  should  be  borne  by  patrons  of  a  road. 
Neither  have  these  patrons  been  able  to  see  the  justice  of  being 
compelled  to  pay  money  for  the  purchase  of  legislative  bodies 
and  courts.  These  are  matters  upon  which  Mr.  Stanford,  or 
some  of  the  men  who  have  charge  of  his  political  conscience, 
can  throw  considerable  light." 

Los  A.nge]e3  Express  :  "The  presence  of  thousands  of  East- 
ern visitors  in  Southern  California  indicates  that  this  charm- 
ing land  has  lost  none  of  its  attractiveness  to  the  people  of  less 
favored  regions.  Travel  to  Southern  California  has  never  been 
a  mere  'fad.'  It  is  something  more  than  a  'fashion'  that 
brings  multiludeshere  from  the  frozen  East.  They  come  seek- 
ing a  respite  from  the  ills  of  a  harsh  and  rigorous  climate,  and  to 
enjoy  the  charm  of  fresh  verdure  and  luxuriance  of  bloom  at  a 
season  when  the  mantle  of  winter  still  rests  upon  the  Atlantic 
Slope.  The  popularity  of  this  region  will  never  decline.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  'destined  to  increase.  In  time  to  come. 
Southern  California  will  be  visited  by  tens  of  thousands  of  peo- 
ple each  winter;  and,  as  at  present,  many  who  view  the  land 
will  become  permanent  residents.  The  advantages  of  our  cli- 
mate are  real  and  not  fanciful,  and  they  must  always  remain 
as  fully  appreciated  as  they  now  are." 

Sulphuring  Fruit. 

Los  Gatos,  Cal  ,  March  7,  1892. 

To  TK»  Editor:— In  reply  to  University  Bulletin  90,,  I  would 
like  to  say  a  few  words. 

That  sulphurous  gas  does  drive  off  the  volatile  oils  I  do  not 
pretend  to  deny,  when  the  oil  cells  have  been  broken  open  by 
fermentation;  but  unless  the  oil  cells  have  been  bursted  by 
decay,  I  claim  that  the  volatile  oils  cannot  be  driven  off  by  the 
amouiit  of  heat  that  is  developed  by  the  burning  sulphur,  ex- 
cept those  cells  that  have  been  bursted  by  handling.  I  would 
also  remark  that  I  have  doubts  whether  the  oil  passes  from  one 
cell  to  another,  but  I  know  that  the  flavor  remains  in  the  fruit, 
and  I  cannot  see  why  we  should  imagine  otherwise.  In  ani- 
mals, when  oil  cells  are  broken,  the  oil  runs  out,  but  only  from 
from  those  that  are  broken. 

We  must  have  light  colored  fruit  to  sell  for  good  prices,  and 
this  can  be  obtained  no  other  way  than  by  bleaching,  and  if 
we  use  wooden  trays  there  can  be  no  harm  done  (unle-is  we 
Hublime  sulpliur  upon  our  fruit)  by  bleaching  20  or  ;{0  minutes 
in  a  strong  smudge.  If  we  wish  to  be  very  particular,  we  can 
wash  our  smudge  by  running  our  sulphurous  gas  through  a 
tube  or  vessel  containing  water,  and  thus  avoid  all  danger  of 
sublimed  sulphur.  Then  let  our  fruit  be  well  dried  and  it  will 
be  free  from  taste  of  sulphur.  The  pitter  can  place  li:s  fruit 
directly  upon  the  tray  by  this  method  and  thus  avoid  twice 
handling,  as  he  must  do  if  bisulphide  of  soda  is  used. 

This  bleaching,  from  a  grower's,  dryer's,  shipper's,  seller's 
and  consumer's  standpoint,  is  not  a  "fad,"  but  has  come  to 
stay.  It  is  like  Topsey — it  has  ''just  growed  " — and  is  deeply 
rooted,  so  that  it  cannot  be  got  rid  of.  The  sanitary  conditions 
are  all  ri^ht,  just  so  long  as  we  do  not  use  zinc  trays. 

Bleaching  cannot  make  a  fourth  grade  fruit  into  a  first;  the 
grade  remains  just  the  same,  and  it  does  not  require  an  expert 
to  detect  it.  This  has  buen  demonstrated  well  in  Santa  Clara 
county  this  year,  and,  I  think,  all  over  the  Slate.  If  you  have 
small  bnt  good  fruit,  the  trade  wishes  it  bleached;  if  it  is 
medium,  the  trade  wishes  it  bleached;  if  it  is  extra,  the  trade 
wishes  it  bleached,  and  always  without  dark  pieces  mixed  in. 

The  old  worlil  legally  protiibited  the  bleaching  of  fruit  be- 
cause they  found  sulphate  of  zinc  in  the  fruit.  Now,  if  we  use 
biSTilphide  of  Sofia,  we  will  have  to  avoid  /,inc  trays,  or  we  will 
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zinc.  If  we  use  wooden  trays  we  will  have  glauber's  salts,  and 
our  fruit  sent  to  the  old  country  will  be  found  to  contain 
sulphates,  or  have  sulphuric  acid  in  it;  but  if  the  sulphurous 
gas  is  used,  and  we  keep  our  trays  far  enough  from  the  burning 
sulphur,  or  wash  the  fumes,  we  will  have  no  sulphur  sublimed 
upon  the  fruit,  and  we  know  that  the  sulphurous  gas  will 
leave  the  fruit  just  as  soon  as  the  bulk  of  the  uncombined 
water  is  removed,  or  just  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  dry  enough  to 
rattle  on  the  wooden  trays. 

But  should  there  he  a  small  quantity  of  the  gas  remain  in 
the  fruit,  and  it  is  sent  to  England  or  the  Eastern  States, 
parents  who  use  this  fruit  will  not  be  uiider  the  necessity  of 
feeding  their  children  "treacle  and  sulphur."  Nor  need  they 
fear  cholera  or  malaria  from  eating  California  dried  fruit. 

The  demand  is  increasing  very  rapidly,  but  our  output  is 
also  increasing.  In  the  year  1890  we  shipped  six  cars  of  fruit; 
1891,  21  cars;  but  I  think  the  market  will  be  bare  of  good  dried 
fruit  by  the  time  we  get  ready  to  ship  again.      .1.  J.  Suaner. 

Comments  by  Prof.  Hllgard. 

State  University,  Berkeley,  March  14. 

To  THE  Editor: — In  commenting  on  the  above  remarks  of 
Dr.  Shaner,  I  state,  first,  that  inasmuch  as  the  flavor  of  our 
commercial  fruit  is  not  contained  in  separate  "  oil  cells  "  at  all, 
but  is  dissolved  in  the  juice  and  circulates  with  it,  his  argument 
on  that  score  falls  to  the  ground.  Whatever  is  imparted  to  the 
outside  of  the  fruit  will  in  due  course  of  time  be  communicated 
to  the  whole,  and  vice  versa,  according  to  the  well-known 
laws  of  "liquid  diffusion."  Hence  in  fruit  which  is  over- 
sulphured,  the  inside  is  no  better  than  the  outside. 

Dr.  S.  is  unnecessarily  emphatic  in  his  statement  that 
bleached  fruit  brings  a  higher  price  than  unbleached,  as  though 
I  had  assented  the  contrary,  or  was  not  painfully  aware  of  the 
fact,  which  appears  on  the  face  of  every  market  report.  It  is 
precisely  for  this  reason,  and  because  of  the  consequent  ten- 
dency of  producers  to  sulphur  more  and  more  heavily  and 
recklessly,  that  I  think  it  high  time  to  call  a  halt. 

Dr.  Shaner's  statement  that  sulphuring  in  fruit-drying  was 
prohibited  in  the  Old  World  on  account  of  the  use  of  zinc 
f"  galvanized  ")  trays,  is  hardly  consistent  with  the  fact  that 
the  zinc  trays  themselves  are  also  prohibited  there  on  sanitary 
grounds.  The  acid  of  the  fruit  itself  attacks  the  metal  so  en- 
ergetically that  they  are  sufficiently  objectionable  without  sul- 
phurous gas.  But  the  sanitary  conditions  are  not  right,  even 
with  wooden  trays,  when  fruit  remains  exposed  to  the  sul- 
phurous gas  for  an  indefinite  time,  at  the  pleasure  or  con- 
venience of  an  unskilled  attendant. 

Dr.  Shaner,  in  discussing  the  use  of  sulphite  or  bisulphite  of 
soda,  forgets  that  I  suggest  it  merely  as  a  smaller  evil  (on  ac- 
count of  the  perfectly  definite  strength  that  can  be  given  to 
the  solution)  than  the  process  of  sulphuring  as  conducted  at 
present,  placing  the  flavor  of  fruit  at  the  mercy  of  a  common 
laborer,  who  is  not  in  the  least  interested  in  its  quality.  I 
have  distinctly  stated  in  my  bulletin  that  it  is  the  abuse,  not 
the  strictly  moderate  use  of  the  sulphuring  process,  that  is  so 
objectionable,  and  utterly  destroys  the  distinctive  high  qual- 
ity of  our  fruit  as  compared  with  that  of  northern  climates. 
He  also,  though  evidently  something  of  a  chemist,  forgets 
that  if  the  sulphiVe  of  soda  is  converted  into  sulphate  (Glaub- 
ers' salt),  by  the  action  of  the  air,  so  much  more  is  the  sul- 
phurous acid  converted  into  sulphunc  acid,  which  does  not  go 
off  by  drying,  as  he  asserts,  but  stays  and  is  easily  found  in 
the  fruit,  as  every  analysis  shows;  even  to  an  extent  which  will 
make  the  consumer's  teeth  stand  on  edge.  Actual  analytically 
ascertained  facts  cannot  thus  be  set  aside  by  mere  assertion;  and 
while,  when  sulphuring  is  done  only  to  the  extent  strictly  re- 
quired, the  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  introduced  is  hardly  per- 
ceptible and  not  likely  to  be  injurious,  in  "well-bleached" 
fruit  I  have  found  it  to  be  present,  in  the  free  state,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  nearly  one-third  of  one  per  cent  (see  report  of  the 
Station  for  1890,  page  132).  The  only  persons  not  likely  to 
object  to  such  a  state  of  things  are  the  dentists. 

As  to  the  Glauber's  salt  likely  to  be  eaten  with  a  pound  of 
fruit  treated  as  I  have  suggested,  it  would  amount  to  consider- 
ably less  than  Dr.  Shaner  takes  in  his  daily  drinking  water, 
in  his  locality,  so  that  the  nauseous  taste  alluded  to  in  his 
former  article  has  evidently  not  been  perceived  by  his  palate. 
In  any  case,  between  the  same  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the 
free  state,  and  in  combination  with  soda,  few  persons  would 
have  a  doubt  in  their  choice. 

But  I  repeat,  I  am  nowise  anxious  to  have  the  sulphite,  or 
any  other  chemical  agent,  used  in  fruit-drying.  With  the 
present  perfected  appliances,  fruit  can  be  dried  with  so  fair  a 
color  that  no  sensible  person  will  object  to  it,  particularly  if  it 
insures  the  possession  of  a  Hue  flavor.  If,  unfortunately,  it  is 
true  that  at  present  most  persons  do  prefer  the  substance  to  the 
shadow,  and  are  willing  to  pay  double  price  for  the  doctored 
article,  so  much  the  more  need  is  there  that  they  should  be 
better  informed;  and  I  for  my  part  will  continue  to  do  my  best 
to  induce  fruit  driers  to  be  chary  of,  and  careful  with,  sulphur- 
ing, and  to  convince  consumers  that  their  preference  for 
bleached  fruit  is  as  irrational  as  is  that  of  a  certain  part  of  hu- 
manity for  painted  cheeks  or  enameled  countenances.  For 
aught  we  know,  these  also  may  have  "  come  to  stay;"  but  we 
do  not  on  that  account  cease  to  denounce  them  as  fads  or  evils, 
the  disappearance  of  which  all  would  be  glad  to  see. 

E.  W.  HiLGARD. 


A  California  Idea  Abroad. — It  is  annouaced  from 
Washington  that  Postmaster  General  Wanamaker  is  con- 
sidering the  adoption  of  the  "  ten  block  system"  of  num- 
bering country  houses  in  connection  with  his  plan  for  rural 
free  mail  delivery.  This  idea  was  originated  by  A.  L. 
Bancroft  of  this  city  for  use  in  Contra  Costa  county,  and 
was  first  described  in  detail  in  the  Rural  of  June  21, 
1890.  We  believe  the  system  will  be  of  inestimable  value 
in  designating  rural  localities  definitely,  and  we  are  glad 
Mr.  Wanamaker  is  looking  into  it. 


The  Mustard  Crop. — We  would  like  a  few  letters  on 
the  subject  of  mustard-growing  in  California.  Will  some 
readers  who  grow  mustard,  kindly  write  us  of  the  kinds  of 
soil  they  choose,  their  methods  of  culture,  the  kinds  of 
seed  used,  the  average  product,  the  total  amount  grown, 
etc.?    We  shall  be  glad  to  publish  such  information. 

Agents  Wanted. 

Jl  is  proposed  during  the  current  year  of  1R92  (o  add  10,000 
names  to  the  subscription  list  of  the  "  Pacific  Rural  Press," 
and  to  this  end  an  agent  is  wanted  to  make  a  house  io  house 
canvass  in  every  county.  To  such  aiients  liberal  terms  will  be 
given.  Applicant  should  state  what  territory  he  is  prepared 
to  cover  and  give  references  as  to  character  and  capacity  for 
the  work.  Any  man  or  woman  who  will  give  earnest  effort  to 
this  work  can  make  a  good  thing  out  of  it.  Address  the 
Pcwey  /'ublithintj  Company;  3vO  Market  Street, 


Calitornia  Land-Holdings. 

Presentation  of  Most  Interesting  and  Im- 
portant Facts. 

Some  time  since,  Mr.  W.  H.  Mills  of  San  Francisco  read 
before  the  "  Chit  Chat  Club,"  a  local  society  ot  thoughtful 
people,  a  paper  on  land-holdings  in  California.  From 
this  paper  we  make  the  following  extract,  showing  how 
the  evil  of  large  land-holdings  is  increasing  in  the  Sacra- 
mento valley  and  elsewhere,  and  how  it  is  affecting  the 
country.  Next  week  we  shall  give  Mr.  Mills'  concluding 
remarks,  in  which  he  suggests  certain  radical  legislative 
measures  for  the  protection  of  the  State  against  this  grow- 
ing evil: 

The  four  principal  counties  of  the  Sacramento  valley 
are  Yolo,  Colusa,  Butte  and  Tehama.  They  embrace  an 
area  of  8547  square  miles,  or  .0,500,000  acres.  This  area 
comprises  the  broad  agricultural  districts  of  the  Sacra- 
mento valley.  The  other  counties  within  that  geograph- 
ical designation  border  upon  the  bays,  and  contain  large 
commercial  populations,  as,  for  instance,  Sacramento 
county  itself.  I  have  therefore  left  them  out  of  the  con- 
sideration, not  because  a  different  tendency  in  the  direc- 
tion of  aggregating  land  has  been  there  manifested,  but 
because  they  do  not  afford  a  favorable  observation  as  to 
the  effect  upon  a  purely  rural  community. 

In  the  counties  named  there  were,  in  1880,  71  holders 
having  5000  acres  and  upward,  and  the  aggregate  of  these 
71  holdings  was  797,761  acres.  In  1885  there  were  85 
holders  having  5000  acres  and  upward,  and  the  aggregate 
of  their  holdings  was  1,130,484  acres.  In  1890,  there  were 
106  holders  having  5000  acres  and  upward,  and  the  aggre- 
gate was  1,479,104  acres.  The  increase  in  the  aggregate  of 
the  individual  holdings  of  5000  acres  and  upward  was 
700,000  acres.  Thus  there  had  fallen  into  this  larger  class 
700,000  additional  acres,  and  the  class  itself  had  increased 
from  71  to  106. 

When  the  observation  is  taken  by  selecting  the  50  largest 
holders  in  each  of  the  counties,  similar  results  are  ob- 
tained, the  most  remarkable  relating  to  Tehama  county. 
In  1880,  the  50  largest  holders  in  that  county  held  264,4.35 
acres.  In  1885,  they  held  546,690  acres;  in  1890,  they 
held  687,248  acres.  Aggregating  the  50  in  each  county, 
that  is  to  say,  the  200  largest  holders  in  the  four  counties, 
and  the  aggregate  in  1880  was  1,162,635  acres,  in  1885  it 
was  1,499,217  acres,  and  in  1890  it  was  1.781,3 18  acres. 
Witness  the  result  of  a  comparison  of  the  largest  holding-*: 
In  1880  the  largest  holding  was  31,167  acres;  in  1885  the 
largest  holding  was  72,993  acres;  and  in  1890  it  was  109,000 
acres.  The  suggestion  which  obtrudes  itself  is:  Was  the 
increase  of  aggregates  already  given  due  to  the  increase  of 
the  very  largest  holdings  ?  The  answer  is  in  the  negative, 
as  the  following  table  will  show: 

\m.       1885.  1890 
Acres.   Acres.  Acres. 

Twentieth  largest  holder  4,602      7,921  8,482 

Forlieih  largest  holder  2.316      4,.t(j0  4.190 

Sixtieth  largest  holder  1,41.3      2,742  2,932 

Eightieth  largest  holder   91,t      )  920      2  04<) 

One  hundredth  largest  holder   010      1,410  1,521 

Thus  following  down  the  list,  the  one  hundredth  largest 
holder  had  increased  his  holding  nearly  300  per  cent, 
while  the  twentieth  largest  holder  had  increased  his  hold- 
ing but  90  per  cent. 

The  effect  of  this  upon  the  population  was  very  start- 
ling. Tehama  county  had  a  population  in  1880  of  9301. 
The  natural  gain  in  ten  years  should  have  been  1860.  The 
actual  gain,  as  shown  by  a  comparison  of  the  census  re- 
ports of  1880  and  1890,  was  615,  of  which  Eed  Bluff  gained 
502  and  the  town  of  Vina  139.  The  actual  loss  of  popula- 
tion in  the  county  was  1245,  notwithstanding  the  apparent 
gain  of  615.  In  the  townships  of  Paskenta  and  Tehama, 
running  from  the  Sacramento  river  across  the  broadest 
area  of  agricultural  land  in  the  county,  the  actual  loss  as 
shown  by  the  census  was  1790. 

To  pursue  the  statistical  facts,  however,  let  us  present  an 
aggregate  of  the  population  in  the  four  counties  as  shown 
by  the  census  of  1880  and  that  of  1890.  The  four  dis- 
tinctively Sacramento  valley  counties  had  in  1S80  a  popu- 
lation of  52,852;  in  1890  the  population  was  55,179.  The 
natural  increase  of  52,852  in  ten  years  would  be  10,583; 
the  increase  shown  by  the  census  was  3049.  There  was, 
therefore,  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  Sacramento  valley, 
the  fairest  and  most  fertile  valley  of  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia, an  actual  loss  of  population  equal  to  7534. 

These  facts  do  not  relate  to  a  remote  country.  The  de- 
tails of  the  operation  are  under  our  immediate  observation. 
The  process  and  the  reason  for  it  are  not  far  to  seek.  In 
the  first  instance,  large  land-holding  superinduces  ab- 
senteeism. The  owner  of  10,000  acres  of  land  derives  an 
income  which  affords  the  opportunity  for  the  gratification 
of  the  higher  wants  of  his  nature.  The  country  which  his 
large  holding  has  made  desolate  of  churches,  school- 
houses  and  society,  affords  no  opportunity  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  wants  called  into  being  by  opportunity.  Hence, 
the  family  resides  in  the  city.  The  small  holder  on  the 
margin  of  the  greater  has  no  neighbors  in  one  direction 
except  the  few  very  undesirable  farm  laborers,  comprising 
chiefly  tramps  and  Chinamen,  and  his  growing  family  de- 
mands at  his  hands  educational  opportunities  and  higher 
social  enjoyment.  He  declares  that  he  is  ready  to  sell 
rather  than  submit  to  this  isolation.  With  each  sale  the 
unfavorable  condition  is  intensified,  and  thus  the  land  be- 
comes cheaper  as  the  social  condition  attending  its  owner- 
ship becomes  more  undesirable.  During  the  last  year,  a 
citizen  of  Butte  named  John  Crouch  purchased  of  one 
Bowers  2100  acres  of  land  adjoining  the  large  ownership 
of  Mr.  Crouch.  Upon  the  land  purchased  there  stood  a 
beautiful  brick  residence,  which  had  cost  Bowers  $15,000. 
He  was  a  social  being,  eutertaining  the  belief  that  some 
embellishment  might  attend  life  in  the  country;  that  some 
of  the  exaltations  of  civilization  might  be  enjoyed  even  in 
the  rural  district.  But  his  neighbors  were  few,  and  he 
sold  to  his  nearest  neighbor  and  largest  holder.  Immedi- 
ately upon  obtaining  possesaion  of  the  land,  John  Oroucl^ 
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destroyed  that  brick  house,  because  the  land 
was  assessed  at  an  additional  sum  in  con- 
sequence of  the  improvement.  He  used 
some  of  the  doors  and  windows  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  shanty  in  which  to  entertain 
the  men  who  would  cultivate  that  broad 
area  to  wheat,  and  which  the  assessor  would 
not  value  very  high  as  improvements. 

In  Paskenta  township  there  stands  the 
remains  of  12  houses  and  barns,  untenanted 
because  the  owners  of  the  land  surrounding 
them  have  yielded  to  the  inevitable,  sold 
out  and  left  the  country.  They  fell  victims 
to  the  extension  of  land  monopoly  in  this 
State,  one  at  a  time.  Some  yielded  reluc- 
tantly, for  they  were  content  with  their 
homes.  But  these  homes  had  become  her- 
mitages, and  their  families  were  being  de- 
prived of  all  social  enjoyments,  religious 
privileges  and  educational  advantages. 

In  the  Colusa  Sun  of  December  15,  1891, 
is  the  following: 

That  portion  of  the  county  on  the  east  side  of 
the  river,  with  Butte  county  as  the  business 
center,  is  unsurpassed  in  fertility  by  any  spot 
on  earth.  Land  is  intrinsically  worth  from  $60 
to  $75  an  acre  for  the  production  of  wheat 
alone.  The  large  land  owner  is  its  only  draw- 
back. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  river  front  land,  and 
for  a  distance  of  five  miles  back  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river,  belongs  to  the  Glenn  estate,  to 
the  Chambers  Bros,  of  St.  Louis,  and  other 
large  land  holders.  We  believe  that  there  is 
not  a  single  child  of  school  age  belonging  to 
the  land  on  this  entire  district  of  255  square 
miles.   The  soil  is  unsurpassed. 

In  a  small  tenement,  of  which  mention 
was  made  in  a  recent  publication,  in  the 
City  of  New  York,  there  were  56  families, 
with  68  children  under  two  years  of  age. 

As  has  already  been  noted,  the  entire 
gain  in  the  four  counties,  as  shown  by  the 
census,  was  3049.  Of  these,  five  towns  in 
Colusa  county  gained  1116,  one  town  in 
Yolo  county  gained  918,  two  towns  in  Te- 
hama county  gained  G41,  and  two  towns  in 
Butte  county  gained  810.  Here,  then,  in 
five  or  six  towns  of  the  counties  there  is  a 
gain  of  336  in  excess  of  the  entire  gain  of 
the  district;  and  to  this  must  be  added  the 
gain  of  villages  not  noted.  The  effect 
of  this  upon  the  commercial  and  industrial 
activities  of  the  State  is  very  far-reaching. 
When  a  single  individual  owns  100,000 
acres,  he  enjoys  the  source  of  wealth  derived 
from  that  vast  area.  At  the  end  of  a  year, 
when  the  product  of  a  region  so  vast  is  dis- 
tributed back  to  the  producer,  the  owner 
receives  practically  all,  for  what  is  paid  to 
the  farm  laborer  barely  affords  to  him  a 
subsistence.  There  is  a  single  family  capa- 
ble of  gratifying  the  higher  desires  of  civil- 
ized life  from  the  cultivation  of  land.  In 
the  entire  Sacramento  valley  the  100  larg- 
est holdings  embrace  1,654,000  acres  of 
land.  Ninety  per  cent  of  it,  at  least,  is 
capable  of  supporting  a  family  on  each  100 
acres,  or  employing  the  industry  of  a  single 
agricultural  cultivator,  with  the  assistance 
of  his  family,  on  each  50  acres.  Take  the 
larger  figure,  however,  and  100  holders  in 
the  Sacramento  valley  have  1654  farms,  of 
100  acres  each.  The  proprietorship  of  100 
acres  of  fertile  land  under  favoring  climatic 
possibilities,  would  give  to  these  100  hold- 
ings, 1654  families.  The  urban  population 
demanded  by  these  would  be  more  than 
double  that  number.  Thus,  3200  families 
are  displaced  in  the  Sacramento  valley  by 
the  holdings  of  100  men.  But,  excluding 
these  100  largest  holders  in  the  valley,  the 
next  200  below  them  own  a  still  greater 
quantity.  Thus,  300  men  usurp  the  oppor- 
tunity for  subsistence  of  at  least  6400  fami- 
lies. They  displace  civilization;  they  force 
the  population  into  the  cities,  or  offer  the 
choice  of  emigration.  Traveling  through 
the  region  in  question,  the  observer  is  struck 
with  the  great  disparity  between  its  fertile 
attractiveness  and  the  infrequency  of  hu- 
man habitation. 

The  influence  of  all  this  on  the  agricultu- 
ral laborer  is  most  degrading.  He  does  not 
become  a  landed  proprietor;  that  hope  is 
denied  to  him  forever.  His  usefulness  in 
grain-growing,  even,  is  being  superceded  by 
harvesting  machinery.  Breadstuffs  are  pro- 
duced with  corresponding  cheapness;  but 
this  does  not  compensate  for  that  broad  dis- 
placement of  civilization,  and  the  relega- 
tion of  the  fairest  portion  of  our  beautiful 
State  to  its  primitive  solitude.  If  the  bar- 
ons of  the  Sacramento  valley  resided  upon 
their  holdings,  there  would  be  some  com- 
pensation. If  they  erected  beautiful  dwell- 
ings and  surrounded  them  with  parks,  there 
would  be  some  relief  from  the  monotony  of 
present  desolation.  Wherever  the  soil  is  mo- 
nopolized, the  result  is  the  same.  In  his  ad- 
mirable, recently  published  work,  entitled 
"Siberia  and  the  Exile  System,"  George  Ken- 
nan  furnishes  a  description  of  the  fertile  re- 
gion of  Southern  Siberia,  which  will  be  rec- 
of;nized  as  an  exact  reproduction  of  the 
Sacramento  valley: 

Almost  the  first  peculiarity  of  a  West  Siberian 
landscape  that  strikes  a  traveler  from  America 


is  the  complete  absence  of  fences  and  farm- 
houses. The  cultivated  land  of  the  peasants  is 
regularly  laid  out,  but  the  fields  are  not  inclos- 
ed, and  one  may  ride  for  two  or  three  hours  at 
a  time  through  a  fertile  and  highly  cultivated 
region  without  seeing  a  single  fence,  farmhouse 
or  detached  building.  The  absence  of  fences  is 
due  to  the  Siberian  practice  of  inclosing  the  cat- 
tle in  the  common  pasture  which  surrounds 
the  village,  instead  of  fencing  the  fields  that  lie 
outside.  The  absence  of  farmhouses  is  explain- 
ed by  the  fact  that  the  Siberian  peasant  does 
not  own  the  land  that  he  cultivates,  and  there- 
fore has  no  inducement  to  build  upon  it.  With 
a  very  few  exceptions,  all  of  the  land  in  Siberia 
belongs  to  the  Crown.  The  village  communes 
enjoy  the  usufruct  of  it,  but  they  have  no  legal 
title,  and  cannot  dispose  of  it,  nor  reduce  it  to 
individual  ownership.  All  that  they  have 
power  to  do  is  to  divide  it  among  their  mem- 
bers by  periodical  allotments,  and  to  give  to 
each  head  of  a  family  a  sort  of  tenancy-at-will. 
Every  time  there  is  a  new  allotment  the  several 
tracts  of  arable  land  held  under  the  crown  by 
the  commune  may  change  tenants;  so  that  if 
an  individual  should  build  a  house  or  barn  up- 
on the  tract  of  which  he  was  the  temporary  oc- 
cupant, he  might,  and  probably  would,  be 
forced,  sooner  or  later,  to  abandon  it.  The  re- 
sult of  this  system  of  land  tenure,  and  this  or- 
ganization of  society,  Is  to  aggregate  the  whole 
population  in  villages,  and  to  leave  all  of  the  in- 
tervening land  unsettled.  In  the  United  States 
such  a  farming  region  as  that  between  the  Urals 
and  Tiumen  would  be  dotted  with  houses, 
granaries  and  barns;  and  it  seemed  very  strange 
to  ride,  as  we  rode,  for  more  than  80  miles, 
through  a  country  that  was  everywhere  more 
or  less  cnltivated,  without  seeing  a  single  build- 
ing of  any  kind  outside  of  the  villages. 

Mr,  Kennan's  declaration  that  in  the 
United  States  such  a  farming  region  would 
be  dotted  with  farmhouses  and  granaries, 
relates  to  a  past,  not  a  present  and  coming 
condition.  'The  tendency  everywhere  is  to 
large  holdings,  and  it  makes  no  difference 
whether  the  monopolist  is  an  individual 
land  holder,  a  corporation  or  a  government, 
the  effect  is  the  same.  The  land  ceases  to 
be  the  home  of  men  and  becomes  simply  a 
fertile  waste — a  waste  where  no  human 
habitations  exist,  whatever  its  intrinsic  fer- 
tility may  be. 

The  question  will  naturally  be  asked 
whether  the  tendency  observed  in  the  Sac- 
ramento valley  is  common  throughout  the 
State.  My  observation  has  extended  to 
most  of  the  counties  of  California.  Let  us 
take  for  illustration  one  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive counties  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley, 
the  county  of  Fresno.  In  1875  there  were 
44  holdings  of  5000  acres  and  upward,  ag- 
gregating 847,379  acres.  In  1880  there  were 
50  holdings  of  5000  acres  and  upward,  aggre- 
gating 995,577  acres.  In  1885  there  were 
48  holdings  of  5000  acres  and  upward,  and 
they  aggregated  1,061,955  acres.  In  1890 
there  were  41  holdings  of  5000  acres  and 
upward,  and  the  aggregate  was  943,557 
acres.  The  largest  land-holding  in  this 
county  had  increased  from  169,464  acres  in 
1875  to  239,486  acres  in  1890.  Here  a  sin 
gle  firm  of  land  holders  had  added  70,000 
acres  of  land  to  their  already  large  holding. 
The  same  firm  held  in  Merced  county  in 
1830,  200,386  _  acres,  and  in  1890,  223,232 
acres.  Thus,  in  Fresno  and  Merced  coun- 
ties, this  single  firm  now  own  462,718  acres. 

The  student  of  the  statistics  will  be  struck 
with  one  fact,  everywhere  apparent,  to-wit: 
the  land  held  by  the  estates  is  not  divided 
up.  There  is  but  one  single  instance  in  the 
Sacramento  valley  where  the  amount  of 
land  set  down  opposite  the  holder  decreases 
when  the  holding  passes  to  the  ownership 
of  an  estate;  that  instance  relates  to  the 
holding  of  Hugh  J.  Glenn.  In  1880,  Mr. 
Glenn  being  alive,  he  appeared  on  the  as- 
sessment roll  as  the  owner  of  58,000  acres  of 
land.  In  1890  the  estate  of  Hugh  J.  Glenn 
appears  for  42,000  acres.  This  decrease  was 
wholly  due  to  the  fact  that  Mr,  Glenn  died 
leaving  his  estate  heavily  encumbered  by 
debt  and  a  portion  had  to  be  sold.  There 
has  been  no  sale  of  any  land  since  the  debts 
of  the  estate  have  been  adjusted.  In  other 
instances,  where  the  individual  appeared 
first  on  the  assessment  roll  and  subsequently 
the  same  land  is  assessed  to  his  estate,  the 
holdings  increased  in  the  same  ratio  with 
private  holdings.  The  instances  of  this  are 
frequent.  A  large  holding  already  cited,  re- 
lating to  Fresno,  will  serve  as  an  illustration. 
The  holding  is  that  of  Miller  &  Lux.  In 
1875,  Miller  &  Lux  appeared  on  the  assess- 
ment roll  for  169,464  acres.  This  holding 
rises  steadily,  notwithstanding  the  death  of 
one  of  the  partners,  until  upon  the  assess- 
ment roll  of  last  year  the  firm  of  Miller  & 
Lux  appears  for  239,486  acres.  Like  in- 
stances of  this  are  found  in  Sacramento, 
Butte,  Yolo,  Colusa  and  other  counties  of 
the  State, 


Expansibility  of  the  Atmo.sphkre. — 
A  cubic  inch  of  air  taken  4000  miles  above 
the  earth's  surface  would  expand  sufficiently 
to  fill  a  sphere  2,000,000,000  miles  in  di- 
ameter. By  the  same  law,  if  a  well  could 
be  dug  to  the  depth  of  46  miles,  the  density 
of  the  air  at  the  bottom  would  be  as  great 
as  that  of  quicksilver. 


The  Southern  Citrus  Pair. 

[Written  for  the  Rural  Press  by  Clara  S.  Brow.n.] 
( Concluded  from  last  ii>eek. ) 

TULABE  COUNTY, 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Porterville  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  has  furnished  proof  of 
the  capabilities  of  Central  California  for 
citrus  culture.  Her  exhibit  last  year, 
though  small,  was  so  choice  that  it  was  a 
revelation  to  people  who  had  an  idea  that 
the  citrus  belt  was  confined  to  the  southern 
counties,  and  the  favorable  impression  made 
at  that  time  is  renewed  by  the  showing 
made  this  year.  The  seedling  oranges 
grown  by  A.  Miles  were  pronounced  supe- 
rior to  any  others  in  that  class,  among  30 
entries.  W.  J,  Prettyman  shows  St. 
Michael  and  Mediterranean  Sweet  oranges 
and  Eureka  lemons.  The  Lewis  Creek 
Ranch  sends  seedling  oranges  and  Eureka 
lemons,  and  Sam'l.  Pogue  &  Son,  Eureka 
and  Lisbon  lemons, 

ORANGE  COUNTY 

Fittingly  chose  a  mammoth  orange  for  its 
design,  and  has  mounted  it  handsomely 
above  the  large,  square  table  alloted  to  this 
section.  The  amount  of  fruit  entered  is  not 
large,  but  is  of  good  quality.  The  town  of 
Orange  shows  Washington  Navel  and  seed- 
ling oranges,  loquats  and  dried  figs,  entered 
by  C.  P.  Taft  and  H.  G.  Hill.  Tustin  ex- 
hibits Washington  Navel  and  seedling  or- 
anges, grown  by  W.  H.  Phillips,  A.  Guy 
Smith,  H.  K.  Snow  and  C.  F.  Bennett.  Mr. 
Snow's  crop  of  seedlings  from  22  acres  sold 
last  year  for  $7500,  and  this  year  realized 
$12,500.  Mr.  Gilman  of  FuUerton  sent 
some  extra  fine  St.  Michael  oranges,  which 
experts  say  would  have  been  awarded  a  pre- 
mium if  they  had  been  properly  entered.  F. 
H.  Daniels  of  Fullerton  shows  seedling  or- 
anges of  high  color  and  large  size,  also  im- 
mense English  walnuts.  Geo.  W.  Ford  of 
Santa  Ana  has  an  exhibit  of  improved  soft- 
shell  walnuts,  and  Ray  Billingsley  sends 
Washington  Navels  and  Mediterranean 
Sweet  oranges.  A  noteworthy  display  is 
that  made  by  J.  C.  Joplin,  who  lives  on  a 
small  ranch  in  Bell  canyon,  25  miles  from  a 
town.  He  shows  seedling  and  Washington 
Navel  oranges.  Eureka  lemons,  limes,  or- 
ange jelly  and  marmalade,  orange  cider, 
preserved  oranges  and  Japanese  persim- 
mons. 

LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY'S  EXHIBIT 

Is  mostly  on  the  main  floor.  Duarte  has  a 
large  table  next  that  of  Orange  county  and 
part  of  another  adjoining.  The  latter  is 
occupied  by  A.  C.  Thomson  with  30  boxes 
of  choice  Washington  navels,  which  were 
awarded  the  premium  for  best  individual 
display  of  that  variety.  The  next  largest 
exhibitor  is  Ernest  Watson,  who  shows  a 
lot  of  seedlings,  also  Valencia  late,  St. 
Michaels  and  Navel  oranges  and  lemons. 
All  the  fruit  on  the  main  table  is  entered  as 
a  locality  display,  and  not  in  competition 
for  individual  premiums.  It  embraces  the 
well  known  varieties  and  was  grown  by 
Walker  H,  Wrenn,  H.  A.  Buttolple,  John 
Scott,  W.  H.  Young,  Renueth  Carter,  J.  L. 
Bradbury,  Thos.  Glenney,  W.  Chippendale, 
Jos.  Fowler  and  Church  &  Arthur.  Geo. 
H.  Merriell  shows  the  prize  orange  wine. 
F.  M.  Douglas  has  honorable  mention  for 
his  grape  fruit. 

Pasadena,  whose  name  signifies  "  crown 
of  the  valley,"  has  a  design  in  the  shape  of 
an  orange  covered  crown,  20  feet  high  and 
13  feet  in  diameter,  supported  by  eight  col 
umns,  under  which  is  a  conical  pile  of 
oranges  and  lemons.  This  exhibit  is  by  the 
locality  as  a  whole,  principally  from  the 
orchards  of  Butler  Talmadge,  J.  H.  Baker, 
P.  M.  Green,  Mrs,  Suesserot,  M.  H.  Waite 
and  Henry  Fessler,  comprising  the  usual 
varieties.  Pasadena  suffered  from  an  extra- 
ordinarily high  wind  in  December,  which 
injured  so  much  of  the  citrus  fruit  that  no 
efibrt  toward  premiums  was  made  by  indi- 
viduals. 

San  Gabriel  exhibits  navel  and  seedling 
oranges  on  a  part  of  the  Duarte  table. 
They  were  sent  in  by  J.  H.  F.  Jarchow, 
Geo.  S.  Patton,  J.  K.  Dobbins  and  H.  D. 
McDonald. 

SAN  DIEGO  COUNTY. 

Beginning  at  the  stairs  leading  to  the 
west  gallery,  and  continuing  around  the  pa- 
vilion to  the  San  Diego  exhibit,  next  the 
wall,  a  number  of  small  exhibits  are  seen. 
First  come  the  coast  towns  of  Los  Angeles 
county  with  a  determination  to  show  that 
oranges  and  lemons  can  be  cultivated  with 
some  success  near  the  ocean. 

Long  Beach  exhibits  Homasassa,  Hart's 
Tardiff'  and  Navel  oranges,  also  lemons  from 
the  grounds  of  F.  G.  Butler  and  J.  P.  Col- 
ver.  Ballona  is  represented  by  Harry 
Lowe,  who  sends  seedling  and  paper-rind 
St.  Michael  oranges. 

The  Palms  shows  lemons  and  oranges, 
among  them  the  Bergamot  lemon,  referred 


to  in  the  Santa  Barbara  exhibit,  raised  by 
Mr.  Osgood.  Other  exhibitors  from  The 
Palms  are  J.  Brown,  Mr.  Lelong  and  Jos. 
Curtis. 

Dan  Freeman  of  the  famous  Centinela 
ranch  shows  a  pyramid  of  seedling  oranges. 
John  Wolfskin  of  Buenos  Ayres  rancbo  has 
Mediterranean  Sweet  and  Australian  Navel 
oranges,  citrons  and  budded  lemons. 

C.  H.  Hovey  of  Downey  sends  seedling 
oranges  and  lemons,  and  0.  A.  Teel  has 
peanuts,  English  walnuts,  limes,  seedling 
oranges  and  lemons. 

It  is  a  good-sized  jump  to  the  foothill  re- 
gion of  La  Crescenta  and  La  Canada,  rep- 
resented, respectively,  by  B.  B.  Briggs  and 
J.  L,  Lauterman  with  several  varieties  of 
oranges  and  lemons, 

Cahuenga,  in  the  same  frostless  belt, 
sends  eight  boxes  of  Navel  and  seedling 
oranges  and  lemons  raised  by  Henry  Claus- 
sen;  Sicily  and  sweet  lemons,  Mission  olives 
and  olive  oil  from  the  ranch  of  ex-Senator 
0.  Cole;  and  oranges,  lemons,  cherimoyas 
and  green  coffee  berries  on  twigs,  cultivated 
by  Jacob  Miller. 

Abbott  Kinney  of  Lamanda  Park  enters 
a  box  of  Tangerines. 

McNeil  &  Vosburg  of  Azusa  show  a  lot  of 
Washington  Navel  oranges  and  seedless 
lemons. 

The  ladies  of  Vernon  deserve  unstinted 
praise  for  their  ambition  and  industry  in 
creating  so  attractive  a  design  as  their  grace- 
ful gateway  of  oranges  and  lemons,  relieved 
with  wreaths  of  ivy  and  smilax.  Within 
the  gate  is  a  floor  of  oranges.  No  individ- 
ual exhibits  were  made. 

S,  M.  Woodbridge  of  Los  Angeles  has  the 
most  complete  display  of  the  products  of  the 
orange,  exhibiting  wine,  oil,  bitters,  extract, 
cordial  and  syrup  of  the  orange  and  lemon. 

IN  THE  GALLERY, 

The  remainder  of  the  Los  Angeles  exhibit 
is  in  the  first  gallery.  Here,  Pomona  has  a 
long  table  that  one  delights  in  looking  at. 
The  fruit  upon  it  is  so  uniform  in  size,  so 
clean  and  smooth  and  beautiful  in  color 
that  it  well  merits  the  distinction  accorded 
it  of  being  the  best  display  from  any  local- 
ity. On  the  raised  center  of  the  table  the 
word  Pomona  is  spelled  in  huge  letters, 
each  letter  being  in  a  different  variety  of  or- 
ange, and  rising  from  a  groundwork  of  lem- 
ons. There  are  125  boxes  of  fruit  in  the 
display,  sent  in  by  J.  Parsons,  W.  B.  Dole, 
G.  F.  "Ferris,  G.  W.  McClary  and  others. 

Alhambra  makes  for  her  a  modest,  though 
creditable,  showing  of  Navel,Valencia  Late, 
Malta  Blood,  Mediterranean  Sweet,  seed- 
ling, Satsuma,  St.  Michael  and  Tangerine 
oranges,  and  Eureka  lemons,  grown  by  A. 
Phillips,  A.  C.  Weeks,  J.  A.  Graves,  G.  B. 
Adams,  E.  Pollard,  F,  Z.  Story  and  R.  F, 
Bishop, 

San  Fernando  is  first,  and  foremost  a  grain 
country,  but  does  not  propose  to  be  left  out 
of  a  citrus  fair.  The  St.  Michael  and 
Washington  Navel  oranges  entered  by  John 
Burr,  compare  favorably  with  those  from 
other  localities. 

The  design  of  the  Ladies'  Annex  to  the 
L.  A,  Chamber  of  Commerce  must  not  be 
overlooked,  as  it  shows  up  beautifully  under 
the  electric  lights  at  night,  A  lovely  wax 
figure,  representing  the  Goddess  of  Plenty, 
stands  picking  oranges  from  a  tree.  At  her 
feet  is  a  cornucopia,  overflowing  with  the 
fruits  of  Southern  California.  Near  by, 
the  Ship  of  Commerce  is  in  her  dock  heav- 
ily laden  with  the  products  of  this  section, 
oranges  predominating  in  her  freight. 

The  preliminary  arrangements  of  this 
fair  were  made  easier  and  less  expensive  for 
exhibitors  than  ever  before,  and  50  per  cent 
of  the  profits  are  to  be  divided  pro  rata 
among  them  to  defray  any  expenditure  that 
may  have  been  incurred.  The  attendance 
numbers  thousands  every  day,  and  there  is 
no  question  of  pecuniary  success.  Enter- 
tainments are  provided  both  afternoon  and 
evening.  I  should  like  to  speak  of  many 
things  not  mentioned  herein,  if  space  per- 
mitted, and  beg  to  submit  this  as  merely  a 
bird's-eye  report. 


Brown  Leghorns. 


Mature  Earlier, 
Lay  Efirlier, 
Produce  More  E?g8. 
Consume  Lees  Food, 
Are  the  Most  Hardy, 
Are  the  Most  Beautiful, 
Are  the  Most  profitable  of 
all  Fowls. 

Choice  Sjlectlon  and  ex- 
pensive purchases  for  ten 
years  make  my  fowls  equal 
to  any,  excelled  by  none. 

BKg8i   $2.50  for  IS. 


E.  H.  SCHAEFFLE,  Murphys,  Cal. 


DBWBY  00.,  PATENT  AOBNTS.  330 
Market  8L,  8«n  FrkDclseo.   Elerator,  13  Fronl  Bl. 
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The  Hern  Gouzity  Land  Go. 


WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS 

OF  THE 

ROSEDALE  COLONY. 


400,000  ACRES 


OF 


WHITE 

FOR  PARTICULARS 

OF  THE 

UNION 

AVENUE  COLONY. 

Choice  Fruit  Lands  for  Sale,  All  Level  and  Heady  for  the  Plow. 

ALL   UNDER  IRRIGATION. 


Prodices  all  Fruits  Fissile  to  i  TeiieriitG  ai  Sei-Troiic  Imi. 

THE  COMPANY  OWNS  EVERY  ACRE  OF  THIS  LAND.      NO  MORTGAGE.      TITLE  PERFECT. 

CAPITAL,  TEN  MILLION  ($10,000,000)  DOLLARS. 


LLOYD  TEVIS,  President, 
IRWIS  C.  STUMP,  Vice-President, 


J.  B.  HAGGIN, 
WM.  F.  GOAD, 


WM.  S.  TEVIS, 
HENRY  WADSWORTH, 


F.  DRUM,  Secretary. 

S.  W.  FERGUSSON,  Agent. 


Eq;  Direel  froa  tlie  Owners.    8]»iil  Ummi&  lo  Setilers.    Frices  Low.    Tsms  Eas;. 


THE  LARGEST 

Repository 

WEST  OF  THE 

mnm  riteb. 


FACTORY 
PRICES. 


KERN  COUNTY   LAND  COMPANY, 

BUGGIES,     \  ~ 

BUY !  °wYoogr  DIRECT. 

CARTS,        '       J. J.  v-i-i  w  -i. 

HARNESS, 

Thus  Saving  Middlemen's  Profits,  Amounting  to 
a  Large  Per  Cent. 

YOU  CAN  SAVE  IT  BY  BUYING  FROM  US. 


Caliform  Wiod  ai  Camp  Co. 

36^  FREMONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


NO.  110,  1-4  LEATHER  TOP,  PRICE,  $58.00. 

We  Have  the  Goods  and  will 
Sell  Them. 


Write  for  Our  New  Catalogue  with  Prices 
Printed  in  Plain  Figures, 


NO.  80,  PRICE,  $48.00.         NO.  80,  WITH  CANOPY  TOP,  PRICE,  $65.00. 


California  Wagon  and  Carriage  Co., 

36^   FREMONT   ST.,   SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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The  Irrigation  Movement  In  Congress. 

On  page  241  of  last  weeks  Rural  we 
gave  an  outline  of  Representative  Lanham's 
irrigation  bill  which  provides  for  cession  of 
the  arid  lands  to  the  several  States  in  whose 
borders  they  are  situated,  etc.  This  bill  was 
favored  by  a  majority  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee to  whom  it  was  referred  and  a  dis- 
senting minority  report  was  also  presented. 

The  report  and  views  of  the  majority  are 
as  follows: 

Sundry  bills,  resolutions,  memorials  and 
petitions  have  been  referred  to  this  com- 
mittee during  the  present  Congress  relating 
to  the  subject  of  irrigation  and  the  proper 
disposition  of  arid  lands,  the  general  trend 
of  which  has  been  favorable  to  the  proposi- 
tion of  relegating  these  lands  and  the  prob- 
lems involved  to  State  and  Territorial  con- 
trol and  administration.  The  greater  num- 
ber of  them  has  been  of  a  general  character, 
while  others  have  been  of  local  application, 
but  all  have  been  marked  with  the  same 
distinct  feature  and  uniform  object,  discover- 
ing a  noticeable  concurrence  of  opinion 
upon  a  subject  matter  of  vast  public  impor- 
tance. 

VACANT  PUBLIC  DOMAIN. 

The  vacant  public  domain  of  the  United 
States,  exclusive  of  Alaska,  the  Cherokee 
Strip  (not  yet  opened  to  settlement)  and 
certain  other  lands  now  claimed  by  Indians, 
is  estimated  by  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  General  Land  Office,  at  579,- 
664,684  acres,  surveyed  and  unsurveyed,  in 
approximately  equal  proportions.  The  prin- 
cipal amount  of  this  land  is  situated  within 
what  is  known  as  the  arid  region,  embrac- 
ing a  greater  portion  of  territory  west  of 
the  ninety-seventh  meridian  of  longitude 
and  contained  chiefly  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  States  and  Territories 
named  in  the  bill,  to  which,  respectively,  it 
is  proposed  that  a  cession  shall  be  made  by 
the  United  States. 

THE  AREA  OF  THE  ARID  RFGION. 

According  to  estimates  of  the  Govern- 
ment officials,  the  arid  region,  including 
semiarid  plains,  embraces  1,340,000  square 
miles.  Of  this  about  one-founh  lies  in  the 
great  plains  region  east  of  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains, which  IS  principally  arable  land. 
Another  fourth  is  embraced  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  belt,  not  more  than  one  third  of 
which  is  arable;  three-eighths  lie  in  the  great 
basin  and  plateau  of  the  Rio  Grande,  be- 
tween the  Rocky  Mountains  and  Sierra 
Nevada,  about  one-half  of  which  is  arable, 
while  the  remaining  one-eighth  is  embraced 
in  the  ranges  of  the  Sierras  and  is  in  the 
main  rocky  and  unsusceptible  of  cultivation. 
It  is  estimated  that  about  one-fourth  of  the 
arid  region  is  composed  of  rocky  or  moun- 
tainous or  nonarable  land. 

WHAT  CAN  BE  REDEEMED. 

Major  Powell,  Director  of  the  Geological 
Survey,  has  expressed  the  opinion  that 
100,000,000  acres  of  this  arid  region  can  be 
redeemed  by  irrigation,  through  the  utiliza- 
tion of  stream  waters.  Mr.  Newell,  as 
shown  in  census  bulletin,  estimates  that  70,- 
000  acres  of  land  are  now  irrigated  in  semi- 
arid  plains  regions  and  that  about  4,000,000 
acres  are  irrigated  in  the  arid  region  proper. 
It  cannot  be  stated  with  accuracy  what 
amount  of  irrigable  lands  yet  remain  unre- 
claimed. 

The  greater  portion  of  land  proposed  by 
the  bill  to  be  ceded  is  in  its  present  condi- 
tion of  little  practical  value,  but  is  capable 
of  being  appreciated  beyond  computation 
by  the  process  of  irrigation.  But  to  accom- 
plish its  reclamation  and  successful  de- 
velopment it  will  require  a  long  time  of 
careful  treatment  and  a  great  expenditure 
of  money. 

THE  DEMAND  FOR  HOMES. 

It  is  now  comparatively  an  arid  waste,  for- 
bidding to  the  homeseeker,  though  fraught 
with  untold  possibilities  of  our  mighty  civ- 
ilization. The  demand  of  our  large  and 
constantly  increasing  population  for  homes 
and  the  necessary  development  of  its  latent 
though  incalculable  resources,  cries  out  for 
the  redemption  from  its  now  unprofitable 
condition.  It  is  not  in  keeping  with  the 
progress  of  the  age,  the  growth  and  the 
dignity  of  our  country,  and  the  wants  of  our 
people  that  it  should  remain  in  its  present 
unproductive  condition.  It  must  be  ren- 
dered habitable.  It  cannot  and  ought  not 
to  remain  a  perpetual  wilderness  and  desti- 
tute of  useful  results.  Either  the  United 
States  must  sooner  or  later  accomplish  its 
reclamation  by  direct  appropriations  from 
the  Federal  Treasury,  by  the  construction 
of  irrigation  works  and  the  operation  of  man- 
ifold agencies  for  its  development,  or  failing 
so  to  do,  it  must  leave  to  the  States  and 
Territories  within  which  it  is  embraced  in 


their  own  way  to  work  out  that  salvation 
which  is  possible. 

THE  GREAT  COST 
If  the  Federal  Government  is  to  do  this 
work,  it  may  well  take  notice  that  the  ulti- 
mate demands  upon  its  Treasury  will  be 
enormous,  far  beyond  any  present  accurate 
calculation,  but  certainly  at  an  expense 
greater  than  it  has  ever  encountered  yet  for 
any  specified  object  for  international  im- 
provement, reachmg  even  billions  of  dollars. 
Nor  can  the  point  be  overlooked  and  ig- 
nored that  if  the  National  Government  shall 
undertake  the  execution  of  this  immense  en- 
terprise it  must  perform  that  function  in  an 
impartial  and  comprehensive  manner.  It 
cannot  afiford  to  lavish  its  expenditures  on 
any  favored  locality,  but  it  will  be  con- 
strained in  all  fairness  and  propriety  to  treat 
distinct  special  and  local  problems  of  recla- 
mation in  a  suitable  way,  where  they  may 
arise  as  well  in  one  State  or  Territory  as,  in 
another.  To  do  all  that  will  be  expected  of 
it,  and  that  the  exigencies  will  require,  will 
be  simply  impossible  of  accomplishment, 
nor  is  it  believed  that  the  tax  payers  of 
country  remote  from  the  arid  region  will  be 
induced  to  consent  to  the  outlay  necessary 
for  such  purposes  ? 

THE  GREATNESS  OF  THE  WORK. 

When  the  magnitude  and  far-reaching 
consequences  of  such  a  proposition  are  con- 
sidered and  understood  in  all  their  phases,  it 
is  reasonable  to  assume  that  th  )ughtful,  pru- 
dent and  economic  men  will  conclude  that 
the  General  Government  essaying  that  ob- 
ject has  a  work  upon  its  hands  from  which 
it  may  well  pray  deliverance;  and  if  that  de- 
liverance can  be  made  in  a  manner  consist- 
ent with  sound  public  policy,  just  to  the 
whole  people,  advantageous  to  the  people 
most  directly  concerned, and  upon  their  vol- 
untary acceptance  of  the  burden  and  as- 
sumption of  the  responsibility  involved,  why 
should  the  Government  desire  to  longer  re- 
tain proprietorship  of  this  arid  region  ? 
Why,  for  that  matter,  should  it  now  have  a 
vast  domain  of  unappropriated  public  land  ? 
It  only  holds  lands  as  a  trustee  and  until 
they  can  be  suitably  settled  and  occupied, 
and  it  is  presumptively  interested  only  to 
the  extent  that  actual  bona  fide  settlers  may 
be  accomodated.  It  is  not  supposed  that  it 
wants  to  retain  them  in  order  that  they  may 
be  donated  to  corporations,  or  given  away 
as  subsidies.  Enough  of  that  has  already 
been  done.  The  system  in  the  past  has  not 
escaped  severe  censure. 

THE  GREAT  BENEFIT  TO  FOLLOW. 

After  a  careful  review  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion we  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  General  Government  will  be  benefited 
by  it,  and  will  gain  rather  than  lose  by  the 
proposed  cession;  that  it  will  gain  in  the  ac- 
quisition and  increase  of  a  strong,  self-sup- 
porting western  population;  that  it  will  be 
benefited  by  the  opportunity  that  will  be  af- 
forded an  outlet  for  its  present  and  prospec- 
tive millions  of  landless  and  homeless  peo- 
ple who  now  crowd,  and  will  in  future  over- 
flow its  dense  and  more  populous  Eastern 
States;  that  additions  to  the  popular  well- 
being  and  prosperity  will  ensue;  that  fresh 
stimulus  will  be  given  to  the  States  and  Ter- 
ritories immediately  interested  to  an  earnest 
endeavor  for  their  own  development;  that 
local  self-government  in  all  the  problems  in- 
volved will  assert  its  forces;  that  civilization 
will  be  advanced;  that  the  rich  waving 
fields  and  comfortable  homes  will  make  glad 
the  solitary  places  which  now  abound  in 
this  dormant  and  unproductive  region. 

THE  LAND  WILL  GO  TO  THE  PEOPLE. 

What  will — what  can  the  Government 
lose?  What  citizen — what  State  will  be- 
grudge its  proportionate  contribution  of  her- 
itage remaining  in  this  fragment  of  public 
domain  to  people  who  are  to  redeem  it? 
What  sacrifice  to  either  will  be  involved  in 
surrendering  these  now  barren  wastes  and 
hills  and  mountains?  They  will  not  go  to 
aliens,  but  to  our  own  people.  It  is  worthy 
of  notice  that  no  serious  protest  from  any 
Eastern  States  against  the  objects  sought  to 
be  accomplished  by  this  bill  have  found  their 
way  to  your  committee,  notwithstanding  the 
long  time  they  have  had  the  subject  under 
consideration,  and  the  public  notice  which 
has  been  given  concerning  the  character  of 
the  measure  upon  which  they  have  been  de- 
liberating. 

'I  HE  PEOPLE  WILL  ACCEPT  THE  TRUST. 

We  have  been  forcibly  impressed  with  the 
conviction  that  suitable  legislation  upon  this 
subject  is  imperatively  demanded  and  cannot 
well  be  longer  postponed.  That  this  policy  will 
ultimately  prevail  we  confidently  predict. 
Can  the  States  and  Territories  administer 
the  trust  which  it  is  proposed  to  comnnit  to 
'their  hands,  and  will  they  do  so  wisely  and 
well?  It  is  not  contemplated  that  a  burden 
shall  be  forced  upon  them.  The  voluntary 
acceptance  must  precede  actual  cession.  It 


will  be  left  to  them  in  their  own  sovereign 
capacity  to  determine  for  themselves  as  to 
whether  they  will  receive  the  grant.  We  are 
led  to  believe  that  they  will  accept  it  with  con- 
ditions and  reservations  defined  and  stipu- 
lated. The  Western  people  almost  with  one 
accord  have  united  in  asking  this  cession, 
They  have  signified  their  purpose  and  desire 
through  legislative  memorials,  through  the 
expression  of  large  and  representative  con- 
ventions, through  resolutions  of  the  great  ir- 
rigation congress  held  at  Salt  Lake  City  in 
last  September,  composed  of  delegates  from 
ten  States  and  two  Territories,  and  through 
numerous  petitions  from  different  parts  of 
the  country.  That  they  are  in  earnest  about 
the  matter  there  seems  to  be  no  room  for 
doubt.  If  State  legislatures  are  accessible 
to  corrupt  compassings  the  responsibility 
will  rest  upon  the  people  who  choose  them. 
If  the  voters  of  the  States  can  make  a  wise 
selection  in  the  case  of  members  of  Congress 
no  reason  is  perceived  why  they  cannot  ex- 
ercise the  same  judgement  in  the  election  of 
a  State  legislature. 

THE  PEOPLE  CAN  BE  TRUSTED. 

Western  people,  as  a  rule,  reflect  as  high 
types  of  real  manhood,  in  all  its  better  ele- 
ments, as  adorn  the  American  character  in 
any  quarter  of  the  Union.  They  are  heroic, 
patriotic,  energetic  and  self-reliant,  and  can 
be  depended  upon  for  the  performance  of  all 
the  duties  and  obligations  which  devolve 
upon  them.  If  an  illustration  be  required 
of  the  capacity  of  a  State  to  administer  its 
land  system  without  supervision  or  interfer- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  general  government, 
the  State  of  Texas,  with  its  immense  area, 
will  furnish  an  instructive  example.  It  has 
held  out  its  own  encouragement  to  immigra- 
tion. It  has  invited  capital  in  its  own  way. 
It  has  granted  its  lands  at  its  own  pleasure. 
Both  in  preemptions  in  aid  of  education  and 
for  internal  improvements  it  has  issued  its 
own  patents,  and  exercised  without  restraint 
its  own  judgment  in  the  disposition  of  its 
public  domain. 

EARLY  IRRIGATION. 

The  objection  which  may  be  urgedagainst 
the  cession  to  the  Territories  before  they  are 
admitted  as  States  of  the  Union,  the  doubt 
that  the  people  would  act  wisely  in  discharge 
of  the  trust ;  that  the  legislation  on  the  sub- 
ject might  be  reckless,  and  thus  defeat  the 
object  to  be  attained,  is  largely  met  by  point- 
ing to  the  success  which  has  attended  the 
irrigation  and  reclamation  of  arid  lands  in 
the  Territory  of  Utah.  Irrigation  in  the 
United  States  by  white  men  began  in  Utah 
in  1847,  and  has  proved  a  most  gratify- 
ing success  under  wise  and  conservative 
legislation,  based  largely  upon  actual  expe- 
rience. The  waters  have  been  so  distributed 
and  utilized  by  the  settlers  as  to  produce 
very  good  results.  Considering  the  scarcity 
of  water  and  vast  area  irrigated,  there  have 
comparatively  few  conflicts  over  water- 
rights. 

UTAH'S  DEVELOPMENT. 

The  showing  in  the  recent  United  States 
census  of  agricultural  development  gives  a 
fair  conception  of  what  has  been  accom- 
plished in  that  Territory.  Crops  were  raised 
by  irrigation  in  the  census  year  ending  June 
30,  1890,  on  263473  acres,  or  411.68  square 
miles,  a  trifle  over  five-tenths  of  i  per  cent  of 
the  entire  area  of  the  Territory.  The  aggre- 
gate number  of  farms  was  10.757,  and  of 
these,  9724,  or  about  nine  tenths  depended 
on  irrigation,  the  remaining  tenth  being 
either  stock  ranches  or  farms  in  the  northern 
end  of  the  Territory,  where  the  climate  is 
less  arid,  or  situated  so  high  on  the  moun- 
tain side  that  the  crops  can  be  raised  by 
what  is  known  as  dry  farming.  The  irrigated 
farms  in  Utah  are  small,  averaging  from  20 
to  30  acres  each.  It  has  not  been  the  policy 
of  the  people  of  Utah  to  encourage  acquisi- 
tion of  large  bodies  of  land,  and  the  monop- 
oly of  water  has  been  impossible.  The  laws 
were  made  to  encourage  and  protect  the 
settlers.  The  small  holder  has  an  equal  op- 
portunity for  his  proportional  share  of  water 
with  the  large  holder.  The  greatest  good  to 
the  greatest  number  is  the  prevailing  idea 
and  has  always  been  strictly  enforced. 
Water-rights  are  considered  sacred  and  no 


theft  is  regarded  as  more  despicable  than  the 
theft  of  water  in  the  irrigation  season,  and 
no  misdemeanor  is  more  quickly  punished. 

The  quantum  of  land  that  may  be  disposed 
of  to  any  person,  corporation  or  association 
is  limited  to  160  acres.  This,  it  was  believed, 
would  have  the  effect  of  preventing  monopo- 
lies and  syndicates  from  securing  possession 
of  large  bodies  of  these  lands  to  the  detriment 
of  the  rest  of  the  people,  and  might  serve  as 
a  restraint  upon  rash  legislation  in  this  re- 
spect should  the  same  be  accepted. 

THE  MINERAL  LANDS. 

The  mineral  lands  are  reserved  to  the 
United  States.  Those  lands  have  not  been 
distinctly  classified,  and  special  localities 
where  minerals  may  exist  cannot  be  satis- 
factorily designated,  but  must  be  left  in 
great  measure  to  the  discoveries  of  prospec- 
tors. From  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  is  im- 
possible to  specify  the  extent  of  these  lands. 
Each  State  and  Territory  affected  by  the 
bill  will,  it  is  believed,  better  understand 
and  more  thoroughly  appreciate  its  particu- 
lar condition  and  the  specific  problems 
which  require  solution,  than  it  will  be  pos- 
sible for  Congress  to  do;  and  when  it  accepts 
the  cession  proposed,  it  will  do  so  with  full 
knowledge  of  the  responsibility  assumed;  it 
will  take  the  grant  cum  onera.  The  hold 
upon  its  wise  administration  of  the  power 
conferred  will  depend  its  own  prosperity 
and  future  success.  The  lands  which  will 
be  ceded  if  the  bill  becomes  a  law  and  its 
provisions  are  accepted  by  all  States  and 
Territories  therein  named,  will  amount  to 
558,141,374  acres,  less  whatever  number  of 
acres  may  have  been  taken  up  since  the  es- 
timate of  the  report  of  the  Commissioner, 
dated  September  23,  1891,  and  deducting 
also  the  mineral  lands,  which,  for  reasons 
before  stated,  cannot  be  differentiated  nor 
their  extent  determined,  and  are  distributed 
as  follows:  Arizona,  55,061,005  acres;  Cali- 
fornia, 52,299,499;  Colorado,  42,167,030; 
Idaho,  33  781,851;  Kansas,  799^78;  Mon- 
tana, 74,372,769;  Nebraska,  11,460,436; 
New  Mexico,  54,893,679;  Nevada,  53,689,524 
North  Dakota,  16,135440;  Oklahoma,  3,- 
502406;  Oregon,  3,902,251;  South  Dakota, 
1,485,394;  Utah,  35,426,987;  Washington, 
2,040,691;  Wyoming,  50842,434. 


What  -Cheapens  Baiter. 

Many  a  dairyman  dres  not  g;t  the  price  he  should  for 
his  butter,  owin«;  to  the  fact  that  he  has  churniogs  of 
differeot  colors  in  one  tub. 

The  "  trier  "  tells  the  tale,  but  In  butter  where  Wells, 
Richardson  &  Co. 's  Improved  Bntter  Color  Is  used,  the 
"  trier  "  shows  the  same  rich  colcr  all  the  way  through. 
There  is  nothing  equal  to  this  preparation  for  giving  a 
gold  an  June  yellow  of  the  same  shade  the  year  round. 
It  possesses  pccaliar  properties  which  prevent  malcing  a 
reddish  shade  even  when  too  much  is  used.  As  this 
color  is  superior  in  strength,  it  is  the  most  economical 
of  all  coloring  preparations.  It  will  win  converts  to  the 
wisdom  of  coloring  bu'.ter,  and  will  fill  with  gold  coin 
the  pockets  of  dairymen  and  creamerymen  who  use  it. 


RABBIT-PROOF 

STOCK  FENCE! 

Cheap,  Uarable  and  Effective. 

Pickets  colored  red  bv  boiling  in  a  chemical  paint'to 
preservo  the  wood.  We  make  it  2  ft.,  24  ft.,  4  ft.  and  4| 
It.  high.    Send  for  circulars  and  price  list  to 

JUDSON   MFG.  OO., 

14  &  IG  Fremont  St  San  FranoUco. 
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The  above  cut  shows  a  section  of  the  Judson  2-ft. 
Rabbit-Proof  Fence.  By  stretching  barbed  wires  on  th 
posts  above  it,  it  will  turn  any  stock  whatever. 

DEWEY  a  OO.,  PATENT  AaBNTS,  220 
Market  St..  Han  rranolBCO.    RIevator.  19  Front  St. 


Newton,  111. 
From  1863  to  1885 — about 
22  years — I  suffered  with  rheu- 
hip.    I  was  cured  by  the  usq  of 
T.  C.  DODD. 
BIGHT  I  ST.  JACOBS  OIL  DID  IT."  i 
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(  Formerly  Called  "  TRIUMPH."  ) 

ENDORSED  BY  ALL!  !/  /i  A  SUCCESS  EVERYWHERE 


STJCCESS  I 


stylo  *'  A.. 


Greatest  Pulverizer  of  the  Age. 

SOMETHING  NEW  AND  ORIGINAL. 


TElSTXIVrQlNrX  A  TjS. 

TuLARB,  Cal  ,  Nov.  28,  1891. 
H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS,  Stockton,  Cal.— Dear  Sir:    In  response  to  vours  of  the  25th  would  say  that  I  am 
pleased  to  give  your  Triumph  Spading  Harrow  a  good  recommend.    I  have  used  two  harrows  to  cultivate  my 
orchard  and  vineyard  for  the  past  year,  and  they  did  my  work  better  than  any  tool  used  to  do  like  work  on  my 
ranch.    I  am  very  well  pleased  with  the  harrows.    Yours  truly,  A.  W.  TOZER. 

Tulare,  Cal.,  Nov.  28,  1891. 
H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORK^',  Stockton,  Cal  —Dear  Sir:    We  have  your  favor  of  the  25th  inst.    In  regard  to 
the  Morgan  Spading  Harrow  would  say  that  we  have  used  the  harrow  cultivating  our  orchard  and  vineyard  and 
fled  it  just  the  tool.  In  fact,  we  know  of  no  tool  that  will  surpass  It  as  a  cultivator.    Yours  truly. 

Hatch  &  gist. 

ViSALiA,  Cal.,  Dec.  6,  1891. 

H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS,  Stockton,  Cal.— Dear  Sir:  The  Spading  Harrow  I  purchased  from  L.  N.  Wo'd, 
your  agent,  is  a  complete  success.  I  have  had  considerable  experience  in  the  orchard  and  nursery  b  slness  in  this 
State,  and  I  can  from  personal  experience  recommend  the  Morgan  Spading  Harrow  to  be  the  best  cult  vator  in  ex- 
istence.   Respectfully  yours,  CAIN  FRUIT  &  NURSERY  CO  ,  Supt.  GEO.  F  BEALES. 

We  are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Coast. 

H.C.SHAW  PLOW  WORKS 

361,  363,  365,  367,  370,  389  and  390  Ei  Dorado  Street, 
STOCKTON,  CAL. 


New  Improved  Belt  Combined  Harvester 

"PRINCE." 


You  who  contemplate  buying  Harvesters  this  yeir,  please  examine  the 


It  h  3  hid  a  thorough  test,  having  cut  500  acres  in  two  weeks.  Size,  18  feet;  drawn  by  18  animals.  It  starts 
easy  and  possesses  light-running  qualities.  Having  two  6-foot  diive  wheels,  20  inch  by  J-inch  tires,  with  a  5-foot 
heaider  wheel,  renders  it  very  easy  of  operation. 

OUR  CLEANER  IS  ONE   OF  THE   BEST  MADE. 

This  mzchine  will  show  tliat  we  still  maintain  our  reputation  of  doing  what  we  do  well. 


Stockton,  Cal  ,  Njv.  3,  1892. 
llHismi.  Mattbso.v  &  Williamson— Dear  Sirj:  I  have  run  your  "New  Prince  Belt  Link  Machine,"  having 
firilshed  up  the  season  of  '91  with  It,  and  will  recommend  it  as  a  number  one  machine  in  every  respect.  As  for 
giving  and  cleaning  grain,  it  cannot  be  excelled.  I  also  particularly  recommend  it  tor  its  lightness  of  draft, 
r(  quiring  but  20  animals  to  draw  It,  that  being  the  number  we  used  in  ruonlng  it  for  two  weeks,  mak  ng  an 
average  of  35  acres  per  day.  FRANK  CORCORAN. 

TwRNTv-Six  Mile  II  ubr,  Stanislaus  County,  Feb.  20,  lt92. 
Mrss'S.  Mattkhon  &  WiLLlAMgON— Gentlemen:   The  New  Inipro\ed  •'  Prince"  Combined  Harvester  I  purchased 
from  yon  last  year  hag  proved  one  of  the  best  harvesters  I  have  ever  used.  I  cut  ISGO  acres  in  35  days  with  22  head 
of  horses,  without  change  of  team  and  without  one  breakage  or  delay.    [Signed]  JOSEPH  MULL. 


MATTESON  &  WILLIAMSON  MF'G  CO. 


The"HOUSER 


LEADS  ALL  OTHERS. 


Strongest  &  Most  Durable. 

Lightest  Draft  and   Most  Popular 
Machine  on  the  Coast. 


SEE  OUR  NEW  ANGLE  STEEL  SICKLE  BAR,  LAUFENBURG 
SHOE  AND  ''STAR  '  CLEANER  AND  NEW  ANGLE  HEADER. 


SEND   FOR  CIRCULARS,  ADDRESS 

STOCKTON  C.  H.  &.  A.  WORKS, 


Box  M. 


HOLT  BROTHERS' 
Improved  Combined  Harvester. 


For  Efficiency,  Durability,  Light  Draft  and  Fine  Work  it  is  far  Su- 
perior to  any  ottier  Harvester  of  the  Present  Day. 

We  would  call  special  attention  to  our  new  SIDE  HILL  COMBINED 
HARVESTER,  that  will  run  as  well  on  Side  Hills  as  on  level  ground, 
and  do  the  finest  work.  Send  for  Circular  describing  the  Side  Hill 
Harvester. 

Those  contemplating  buying  are  invited  to \i8it  our  manufactory  at  Stockton  and  see  for  thrmselves.  Circulars 

sent  on  application  to 


HOLT  MAN'F'G  CO., 
Stockton.  Cal. 


or, 


HOLT  BROTHERS  CO., 
30  &  32  Main  St.,  San  Francisco. 


STEAM  ENGINES  AND  BOILERS. 


strong  and  Reliable  Sleam  Driving  Power  furnished 
with  the  Most  Economical  Consnmption  of  Fuel. 

PERFECT  SAFETY  ASSURED. 

IMPROVED  PATTERNS   AND  CONSTRUCTION 

Especially  Ai'apted  for 

DAIRY  AND  FARM  PURPOSES. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price?. 

G.  G.  WICKSON  &  CO.,  3  &  5  Front  St., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
S4S  N.  Main  St ,  Los  Angeles.         141  Front  St,  Portland,  Or, 
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Something  Fine  from  Sutter. 

The  latest  acquisition  to  the  grand  display 
of  California's  products  in  'he  State  Board  of 
Trade  rooms  is  the  new  exhibit  made  by 
Sutter  county,  placed  in  position  on  Tues- 
day last. 

The  main  feature  consists  of  a  huge  cor- 
nucopia, the  base  resting  upon  a  large  table 
and  the  point  suspended  in  the  air,  midway 
between  the  floor  and  the  ceiling:.  This 
"  horn  of  plenty  "  well  illustrates  the  happy 
idea  which  it  represents.  The  outer  surface 
is  covered  with  green  and  dried  fruits  of  al- 
most endless  variety,  arranged  in  highly  ef- 
fective style,  the  principal  features  being 
oranges,  peaches,  prunes,  apples,  lemons, 
limes  and  apricots,  wrought  in  fanciful  de- 
signs and  constituting  a  very  novel  display. 

The  "  overflow"  of  the  "horn  "  includes  a 
large  variety  of  green,  dried  and  canned 
fruits,  nuts,  etc.,  embracing  some  especially 
fine  qualities  in  dried  peaches,  raisins  and 
prunes. 

Besides  the  general  display,  the  exhibit 
contains  some  notable  individual  contribu- 
tions, the  more  important  of  which  are  as 
follows:  Muscatel  and  Rose  of  Peru  grapes, 
French  prunes  and  Bartlett  pears,  R.  O. 
McMillan;  Gros  prunes  and  White  Heath 
cling  peaches,  J.  W.  Mills;  McDevitt  and 
Phillips  cling  peaches,  J.  T.  Bogue;  Gloria 
Mundi  apples  and  White  Heath  cling 
peaches,  N.  B.  Abbott;  orange  cling 
peaches,  A.  D.  Cutts;  Duchesse  pears  and 
Oregon  cling  peaches,  B.  G.  Stabler;  Bil- 
yeau's  Late  peaches,  T.  B.  Hull;  Thomp- 
son's seedless  grapes  and  Zante  currants,  J. 
P.  Onstott;  Bishop  grapes,  R.  C.  Kells; 
Flaming  Tokay  grapes,  L.  P.  Farmer;  Hun- 
garian prunes,  C.  W.  Hutchin;  quinces, 
Robert  Davis;  Rose  of  Peru  grapes,  T.  B. 
Hull;  lemon  cling  peaches,  J.  M.  C.  jasper. 

All  in  all,  the  display  may  be  called  a 
thoroughly  creditable  one,  and  it  cannot  fail 
to  emphasize  in  the  minds  of  visitors  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  rooms  the  pleasing  possibil- 
ities of  fruit-growing  in  Sutter  county. 

Francis  Smith  &  Go.'s  Steel  and  Sheet 
Iron  Pipe  WorJis. 

In  view  of  the  wide-spread  interest  now 
being  manifested  in  the  subject  of  irrigation, 
and  also  the  prospective  speedy  renewal  of 
the  hydraulic  mining  industry  in  California, 
the  matter  of  conducting  water  from  its 
various  and  limitless  sources  to  points  where 
it  can  be  made  available  for  power  or  fertil- 
izing purposes  becomes  one  of  growing  im- 
portance. In  this  connection,  the  attention 
of  readers  of  the  PRESS  is  called  to  one  of 
the  oldest  and  largest  manufacturing  con- 
cerns in  this  city,  Francis  Smith  &  Co.,  who 
have  for  more  than  30  years  been  making  a 
specialty  of  the  manufacture  of  riveted  sheet 
iron  and  steel  pipe  for  the  purposes  above 
mentioned. 

Since  making  the  first  iron  pipe  for  hy- 
draulic mining  in  California,  back  in  the 
fifties,  down  to  the  present  day,  this  firm  has 
been  steadily  growing  in  popularity,  and 
during  this  time  it  has  furnished  pipe  to  all 
the  principal  mining  camps  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  both  for  milling  and  hy- 
draulic use.  The  firm  has  also  put  in  place 
the  supply  pipe  for  water  works  in  many  cities 
and  towns  on  the  Pacific  Slope,  notably 
among  which  is  the  extensive  plant  at 
Ogden,  Utah  Ter.,  completed  during  the 
year  just  past.  Id  this  instance,  the  water 
was  successfully  conducted  to  the  water 
works  from  Ogden  canyon,  in  the  Wahsatch 
Range,  a  distance  of  seven  miles,  along 
steep  and  rocky  mountain  sides  where  there 
were  many  difficulties  to  overcome.  This 
pipe  is  very  strong  and  durable,  being  made 
of  the  best  quality  of  iron  or  steel,  double 
riveted  and  thoroughly  coated  inside  and 
out  with  a  special  preparation  of  asphaltum. 
In  some  instances,  where  the  expense  and 
difficulties  of  transportation  are  great,  the 
iron  is  punched  and  formed  ready  for  mak- 
ing; tools  for  the  purpose  being  supplied. 
Of  course  its  lightness  affords  many  ad- 
vantages over  any  other  kind  of  pipe  in  the 
saving  of  freight  and  the  comparative  ease 
with  which  it  may  be  conveyed  to  and  placed 
in  position,  as  frequently  happens,  in  almost 
inaccessible  places.  So  much  has  this  fact 
alone  been  appreciated,  that  many  miles  of 
pipe  from  this  factory  have  been  sold  in 
British  America,  Mexico,  South  America, 
Australia,  South  Africa,  as  well  as  in  hun- 
dreds of  valleys  and  canyons  all  over  this 
coast,  wherever  water  wheels  for  mining  or 
electric  plants  are  operated,  or  water  is 
brought  from  a  distance  for  city  supply  or 
irri^;iting  purposes. 

1  he  works  at  130  Beale  street,  this  city, 
are  extensive  and  amply  equipped  with 
skilled  workmen  and  modern  appliances  of 
every  kind  for  turning  out  first-class  work 
irnn  short  notice,  and  at  the  lowest  prices 
nipa  ible  with  fair  business  methods. 


OFFICE    OF  THE 

GRANGERS'  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA 


San  Francisco,  March  9th,  1892. 
To  the  Stockholders  of  the  Gfingers'  Bank  of  Calilorola: 
EIGHTH  .ASSESSMENT. 

You  are  hereby  notified  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Grangers'  Bank  of  California,  held  on 
the  8th  instant,  an  assessment  of  10  per  cent  (JIO  per 
share)  was  levied  upon  the  Capital  Stock  of  said  Bank, 
payable  Immediately,  In  U.  s.  Gold  Coin,  to  the  Cashier, 
at  the  office  of  the  Bink,  N.  W.  corner  California  and 
Battery  streets,  San  Francisco.  Any  stock  upon  which 
this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid  on  the  seventh  day 
of  April,  1892.  will  be  delinquent,  and  advertised  for 
sale,  at  public  auction,  and  unless  payment  is  made  be- 
fore, will  be  sold  on  the  7th  day  of  May,  1892.  to  pay 
said  assestment,  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale. 

A.  D.  LOGAN,  President. 

FRANK  Mcmullen,  secretary. 


FRANCIS  SMITH  &  CO., 

Manufacturers  of 

Sheet  Iron  and  Steel 


ALL  SIZES. 

130  Beale  Street,       San  Francisco,  Cal, 


Iron  cut,  punchad  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  oe 
ground.  All  kinds  of  Tools  supplied  for  making  Pipe 
Estimates  given.  Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of 
Pipe  with  a  composition  of  Coal  Tar  and  Asphaltum. 


CHOICE  FRUIT  LAND! 

Near  Haywards.  Alameda  Co. 

TEN    ACRES    IN  ORCHARD. 

TREES    FODB    YEARS  OLD. 

Cheap  and  Easy  Terms.  Will  exchange  for  Oakland  or 
San  Francisco  property. 


JOHN  F.  BYXBEE,  42  Market  St., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Waltkk  Dickins.   a  B.  Hinckley.   Benj.  Hobart. 
Telephone  No.  992. 

DICKINS-HOBART  LUMBER  CO., 

Wholesale  anil  Retail  Mer  Dealers. 

COUNTRY  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY. 


Berry       ,  bet.  3d  and  4th,  San  Franc'sco. 

Selling  Agents  for  the  Western  Mills  of  Seattle. 


NOTICE. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Stockholders  of  the 
Grangers'  Business  Association,  a  corporation,  for  the 
election  of  a  Board  of  Di  ectors,  and  for  the  transaction 
of  such  other  business  as  tray  properlv  come  befDre  it, 
will  be  held  at  No.  108  Davis  St.,  San  Francisco,  at  10 
o'clock,  A.  M.,  Wednesday,  April  13,  1892. 

CHARLES  WOOD,  I.'c.  STEELE, 

Secretary.  President. 


A.  J.  ROBINSON, 

AGENT  FOR 

CLIMAX  2  and  4-POINT  BARB  WIRE, 
THE  ASHLEY  BOSS  2-POINT, 

PLAIN    WIRE  AND  STAPLES. 
26  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Make  Mone; 

FOR 

Heir  Users. 


They  include  Stackers,  Carrierf,  Forks,  Slings,  Sweep 
Rakes,  Hoisting  Singletrees  and  a  complete  line  of  spec- 
iai  fittings,  and  represent  the  practical  experience  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  Special  inducements  lor  early 
orders.  Send  for  illustrated  catalogue  and  directions  for 
building  economical  hay  barns.  Address 

Louden  Machinery  Co.,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 

J.  F.  HonoHTON,  President,  J.  L.  N.  Shepard,  Vice-Pres. 
Okas.  R.  Story,  Sec'y,  R.  H.  Maoill,  Qen.  Ag't. 

Home  Mntnal  Insnrance  Company, 

N.  K.  Cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts., 

Incorporated  A.  D.  1864.  San  Francisco. 

Losses  Paid  Since  Organization  $3,175,759  21 

Assets.  January  1,  1891   867,512  19 

Oapital  Paid  Up  in  Gold   300,000  00 

NET  SURPLUS  OTer  evenrthing   278  901  10 

no  K  III    ABOUT  15,000  FEET  OF  DRAIN  TILE, 
M  K  11 1  II    with  collars  &  400  3.in.  Y's  with  branches, 
to  tit  one  or  two-Inch  lateral  drains. 
v||  |p         Bi'Xed  in  straw,  ready  for  shipment. 
I  II  r       Apply  at  once  to  JA.S.  J.  SEIARLE, 
I  I  ^L.«    R,oni  24,  4  02  Montgomerjr  8t,  H.  F. 

JOHN  CAINE,369  El  Dorado SL.  Stockton. 

1802-Wli«Iviinle  and  Rvlull  1802. 

General  AKynt  Winann'  i'at,  Ciirriagu  Oo.,  Mich;  also 
Stratton  Oarr.age  Oo.,  BulTalo  and  Ortborne  Mowers,  Rakea 
and  Kfapcrn.  Every  one  Kuarantood.  Gang  and  Single 
Plows,  Farm  Implements,  Hardware. 

KM  A  D  e     Bush  &  Gorts  IManos 

HAINES  "^"iiir 

A.L.Itancron&Co.  Lmf  I  #\  |\l  fl 

803  Sutter 8t..b.l<\   I       |  |  ^  Vi/ 

LOWEST  PRTOKH.  f-^  I     A  Ik  I 

KAHIKKT  TKKMH.  LJ  |     A  |\  1   f  1 

LAIUJEHT  HTOOK.  |  |  LX  I  ^l   l  1^1 

Oldest  Music  Houao.  •  '  '»  ■  ^ 

i>ECKRR  BBOS.     KOHLER  &  CHASE, 
riacHKB.  at  o'rarreu  St.,  M.  r. 


Rice's  Patent 
CALF 
WEANER 

— AND— 

SUCKING  COW 
MUZZLE. 


Prevents  calf  or  cow  from  sucking  themselves  or  each 
other.  Thoroughly  tested  and  endorsed  by  all.  No  hln. 
dranee  in  eating  and  drinking.  Nopaln.  Complete  succesi. 

No.  ],  for  Calves,  50  cts.  each;  No.  2,  for  Yeirlini;s,  75 
cts.  each;  No.  3,  for  full  grown  animals,  $1.  All  postpaid 
by  mail. 

FUNKS 

PATENT 

CALF 

FEEDER. 

Raises  calves  bet- 
ter than  the  cow,  on 
prepared  feed  and 
all  the  calf  can  eat. 

No  air  swallowed;  no  fingers  chewed;  no  ears  sucked. 
Leas  trouble;  greater  success;  easy  to  clean. 

Sample  Feeder  mailed  postpaid,  $1.0D;  per  dozen,  $9.00. 

5.  G,  WICKSON  k  CO,,  3  &  5  Front  St.,  San  Francisco. 

346  N.  Main  St. ,  Los  Angeles.   141  Front  St„  Portland,  Or. 


HOI  CHISEL  PBICe  7S 


ONGS     PRICE  7S.. 


THIS  COnPLETE   KIT   OF  TOOLS 

Send  for  No.  16  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO.,  San  Francisco. 


NOTICE 
THESE 
LITTLE 

BALLS!   ^ 

They  make  the  great  Ball  Hangers  which  make  the 

KEYSTONE 
DISC  HARROW 

The  WONDER  of  all  practical  Farm  People. 

The  same  device  which  makes  the  Bicycle  run 
easy,  enables  our  Harrow  to  save  one  horse.power  in 
use,  beside  cost  for  repairs.  It  conquers  toughest  sod 
— fits  uneven  ground.  Kxamine  it yottrsel/.  Where 
time  and  horse-flesh  are  thought  worth  saving,  the 
"Keystone"  goes  to  stay. 

Keystone 

f.  Co., 
Sterling,  111. 


BRANCHES  : 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
"ouncil  Bluffs,  la. 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Send  for 
Harrow 
Book— 
•'The 
Reason 

Free. 


GALE 

BAKER  x/v^  HAMILTON 
SAN  FRANCISCO-SACRAMENTO 


ORANGE 
CULTURE 


A  Practical  Treatise  by  T.  A.  Garoy 
giving  the  results  of  long  ex,erl- 
once  in  Southern  California,  196 
pages,  cloth  bound.  Sent  postpaid 
at  reduced  price  of  76  cts.  per  copy. 
UEWEy  PUB.  CO., 220  Market, S.F. 


It  Stands  the  Test! 


NITROGENOUS 
SUPERPHOSPHATE 

 OF  THE  

Mexican  Phosphate  &  Sulphur  Co., 

Now  favorably  known  throughout  the  Citrus 
Growing  Sections  of  the  State,  Stands  Unrivaled 
as  a  True  Fertilizer. 

Certain  in  its  Action,  Great  in  Results,  it 
maintains  a  high  standard  of  fertility  without 
undue  stimulation. 

Growers  in  San  Bernardino  County — notably 
Riversi<ie — and  Butte  County — notably  Paler- 
mo— can  attest  its  merit. 

We  guarantee  uniformity  in  its  analysis,  and 
seek  correspondence  with  bonafide  purchaser 
of  a  reliable  fertilizer. 


Mexican  Phosphate  iSnlphar  Co., 

H.M.  NEWHALL&  CO.,  Agents, 

309-81 1  Sanaome  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS. 

^  RUNS  ^  SAWS  DOWIi 


BY  ONE  MAN.  -  .  , 

Send  forfree  illustrated  catalofrus,  showing  testimonials 
from  thousands  who  have  sawed  from  5  to  »  cords  dally. 
It  saws  down  trees,  folds  like  a  pocket-knife,  weijjhsonly 
lbs.,  easily  carried  on  shoulder.  One  man  can  saw  more 
timber  with  it  than  two  men  with  across-ciitsaw.  12,0001n 
use.  VVe  also  make  larger  sized  machine  to  carry  7  foot 
eaw.o 

Order  from  the  general  agent  for  California, 
The  machine  will  cost  you  less  than  by  single  ship- 
ment direct  from  the  factory  at  Chicago. 

JAMES  LINFORTH, 

37  Market  St.,     San  Francisco. 

HEADQUARTERS  ALSO  FOR 

Blymyer  Church,  School  and  Pird 
Alarm  Bells,  Zimmerman  Fruit 
Evaporators ,  Sorghum  Mills,  Butch- 
ers' Machinery  and  Tools,  Render- 
ing Tanks,  Steam  Jacket  Kettles, 
Farmers'  Boilers,  Hawkeye  Horse 
Powers,  Hawkeye  Saw  Machines, 
Steam  Engines,  Windmills,  Wine 
Presses,  Cider  Presses,  Etc. ,  Etc. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogues  of  the  goods  }  ou 
require. 


BROWNE'S 


-PATENT- 


SQUIRREL 
EXTERMINATOR. 


This  is  an  apparatus  for  burning 
straw  and  sulphur,  and  also  forces 
the  fumes  down  their  holes,  which 
never  fails  to  kill.  I  will  give  $100 
in  case  the  exterminator  does  not  kill 
(if  properly  applied^  every  ground 
squirrel  that  its  deathly  fumes 
cnnies  in  contact  with.  Thousands 
are  in  use.  Price  $3  00.  Send  for 
circulars  to 

F.  E.  BROWNE, 

314  &  316  So.  Sprlns  St, 
Los  Anseles,  Cal. 


Write  CRYSTAL  CREAM- 
ERY CO.,  LASSINU,  MICH., 
for  Culuiovueu  of 

CREAMERIES,  Etc. 

Oluas  Milk  r»nii,  Never 
It  list,  Water  Taiiksof  steel 
pliito,  everlustiiK;.  Cream 
withoutlce  or  with  Ice.  We 
want  agents  everywhere. 
Big  cut  In  prices. 


March  19,  1892. 
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AT  THE  FRONT  AND  IN  THE  FIELD  FOR  1892. 


NEW 
MODEL ! 


NEW- 
MODEL  ! 


NEW  MODEL  COMBINED  HARVESTER 


THE  PROMINENT  FEATURES  OP  BEST'S  NEW  MODEL  ARE 

LIGHT  DRAFT,  HIGHEST  MECHANICAL  CONSTRUCTION,  AUTOMATIC  WIND  BREAK,  THE  CELEBRATED  BEST'S  CLEANER,  LONG  STRAW  CARRIER,  ADDITIONAL 

STRAW  BEATERS,  STRAW  DUMP  CART,  ADJUSTABILITY  FOR  CUTTING  HIGH  OR  LOW, 

And  a  Harvester  that  bas  proved  Itself  by  trial  and  use  to  be  "  The  Model  "  of  Coiablned  Harvesters  and  the  Great  Adjunct  of  the  Ca'lfornla  Farmer. 


Send  for  Circular.     Send  for  Testimonials.     Come  and  See  the  New  Model  for  1892.  *®|r 


NO  SIDE  DRAFT 

as  CUTTER  BAKiscarried 
entirely  on  Main  Wheeli. 

7_  pnnT  mower  will  do  as 
TMwI  much  with  one 
team  as  two  4-foot  machines, 
SAVING  half  the  corners. 


MAIN  WHEELS  mide  interc^^angeable— one  wheel  fits  either  side  of  mower.    THE  FOOT  l.JVt  raises 
cutter  bar  with  pf  rfect  ease  without  the  aid  of  hand  lever,  the  first  ever  m»de.    EASILY  TILTED. 
TUP    5(TANnARn    Mil W PR        be  entirely  taken  anart  and  put  together  sgain  by  the  farmer  with 
■  Ilk    tfinnunnu    l"U  fl  tn  ^  common  wrench.    SEND  FOR  SPECIAL  CIUCULAR. 


Stanton,  Tliomson  &:  Co. 


If  You  are  Interested  in  Purchasing  Your  Supplies 


■  AT  


  WRITE   TO  THE   


LXUAI5 


132   MARKET   STREET,   SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Solid  roMFORT 


THE  <t WONDER  ON  WHEELS" 

TONGUELESS.  Self-Guiding. 

SIX  OR  EIGHT  HORSES, 

on  sizo  of  plows  and  kind  of  work. 


JE^armers'  Union, 

SA-isr  JOSE,  c^i... 


Newell  ]\/Catliews, 

LOS    -A.3Sra-EX.ES,  CA.Xi. 


12  ACRE!* 

X  DAW 
instead  of 
three. 

OXE 
instead  of  fonr. 
Especially  adapted 

to  Traction  Engine. 


(Jses  wheel  landside, 
which  resists  pressure  of 

four  fun-ows.    No  bottom  or   

Aide  friction.    Weight  of  furrows, 
frame  and  plowman  carried  on  three 

greased  spindles.    Draft  reduced  to  lowest  

possible  limit.   Foot  brake  prevents  Gang  running  on  team. 
Levers  and  turning  device  within  easy  reach.    I  II21JTCD  nBAFT 

Easier  Driving,  Straighter  Furrows,  and    LIUlI  I  CIl    LUlHr  I    ^_   

■nan-owed  or  widened  at  will.  Made  with  Stubble,  sod  and  stubble,  or  breaker  bottoms.  Ten  or  twelve  inch  cat. 

ECONOMIST  PLOW  CO.,  SOUTH  BEND,  INDIANA. 

Special  prices  aii<l  time  for  trial  given  on  first  orders  from  pointB  where  we  have  no  agent& 
Our  book.  **FUN  ON  THE  FARM,''  sent  Free  to  all  who  mention  this  paper. 


tlinn  any  Gan^  in  America. 
,4<l jiistnhle  I'raire— can  be 


CLUFF  BROTHERS, 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Grocers. 

Orders  bjr  Mali  Promptly  Filled.    Packed  and  Shipped  Free  of  Charge. 
Send  for  Price  Lint,  or  send  ua  a  liat  of  what  you  want  and  we  will  put  prices  to  it  and  mail  it  back  (or  your 

»PI'foval,  by  which  you  can  see  what  you  save  by  orderiaj;  from  us. 
Ail  Goods  Onaranteed  as  Represented, with  Special  Terms  to  Graoce Trade-Oard  Members. 

 ADDKE3S  

CLUFF  BROTHERS,  Grange  Department,  9  Montgomery  Ave.,  8.  F. 
DEWEY  &  CO.  ^^=^"«l^?vl!il'r^V/rb^^^ 


BREHTTRULofCENTRIPyGlL  MUCHINK 


At  Cottenburg,  Sweden,  August,  1891. 

The  EXTRACTOR-SEPARATOR,  ---^f^^^ 

King's  Cup  and  First  Prize  of  Honor. 

Tins  is  the  GKK.^TKST  CONTH'iT  in  nil  Europe, 
and  le.iMs  tlic  l.XTK.Vt  TOK-->i:i'AI{ATi)R  as  tlie 

VICTOR  over  All  Competitors. 

•    itlir  <)M,Y  HI:TTEK  KXTK.\»  TOK.  Itisthe 


V2r^*.:crJT    farm    machine    CO.,    BcIIows    Fails,  vt 

Manufacturers  of  Creamery,  Cheese  and  Dairj'  Supplies, 
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ALL  SIZES,  FOR  GAS,  STEAM  AND  WATER. 

 WE  MANUFACTURE  

SHEET  IRON  AND  STEEL  PIPE. 

Al,l.  SIZES, 

For  Water  Supply,  Mining,  Irrigating  Purposes,  Stock 
Ranches,  Etc. 

Made  in  Lengths  Deoired  from  16  to  30  feet. 


The  Cut  shows  a  Section  of  Three  Joints 

DOUBLE  RIVETED  SHEET  IRON  PIPE. 

In  the  manufacture  of  this  Plp",  we  use  only  a  high  grade  o  annealed 
Charcoal  Iron  of  great  tensile  strength. 

The  weight  or  tbicliness  of  metal  iised,  Is  graded  accord'ng  to  service 
required,  and  pressure  to  which  the  Pipe  will  be  subjected. 


FOR  AL,L.  tJNDERGROUNr)  PURPOSES,  we  Immerse  the  Pipe 
in  a  bath  containing  a  special  mixtuie  of  ASPHALTUM,  fITOH  and 
PETROL.GCDI,  at  a.  Temperature  of  300°  Farenhelt.  It  thus 
receives  a  thorough  coating,  both  inside  and  outside,  rendering  It  impervious 
to  the  alkalies  of  the  earth,  rust,  etc.,  and  Is  practicJly  indestructible. 


Blacli,  Painted  and  Oalvanlzed,  for  Roof  and  Sides'of 

HAY  BARNS,  DRY  HOUSES.  STABLES,  ETC. 


W.W.MONTAGUE&CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO-SAN  JOSE-LOS  ANGELES. 


Private  Hospital  for  Care  and  Treatment  of  Mental  and  Nervous  Diseases. 

Has  been  In  existence  for  over  10  years  and  is  favorably  known  as  the  model  institution  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
For  terms  and  other  particulara,  apply  to  the  Proprietor  and  Suporintendent, 

CXj  a  I^X^.  Stoolz-toxi.  OaI. 

RKFERENCES:  Dr.  L.  C.  lane.  Dr.  W.  H.  Maya  ('ate  Superintendeat  of  State  Asylum  at  Stockton),  Dr.  Robert 
A.  A.  McLean,  Dr.  I  S.  Titus,  Dr.  R.  H.  Plummer,  San  Francisco;  Dr.  E.  H.  Woolsey,  Surgeon  S.  P.  Co.  and  Oak- 
and  Ho-ipital;  Dr.  W.  S.  Toorne,  San  Jose;-  Dr.  G.  A.  Shurtleff  (late  Superintendent  S  ate  Insane  Asvluml,  Napa. 


CARBOLINEUM  AVENARIUS. 

PRESERVATIVE  AGAINST  ROTTING,  DECAY, 

FUNGUS.  ETC..  OF  WOOD  AND  STONE. 

REMEDY  AGAINST  DAMP  WALLS.     PROOF  AGAINST  TEREDOES. 


What  We  Guarantee  Carbolinenm  Avenarius  to  Do: 

1 —  To  preserve  any  kind  of  Wood  above  or  under  ground  or  water,  and  prolong  its  life  at  least  100  per  cent. 

2—  To  prevent  moisture  from  penetrating  into  brick  or  stone  walls  and  preserve  them  same  as  wood. 

3—  To  keep  ofi  &11  to  ts  of  Insects,  Vermin  or  other  enemies  to  wood  or  objectionable  ocd  destructive  agencies. 

4—  To  prevent  Kats  and  Mice  gnawing  wood  coated  wiih  Carbolincum  Avenariua 
B — 'I'o  disinfect  barni",  btables  or  residences  and  dcftrcy  Microbes. 

6—  To  force  all  mointure  out  f  f  the  woo  1  without  closing  (ho  pores. 

7—  To  prevent  shingles  coated  with  CarbDlincum  from  retting,  warping  or  cricking. 

8—  To  prevert  Hope  treated  with  Carbolineura  from  rotting,  causing  it  to  remain  pliable  and  excelling  Tar  Coating. 

9—  IMPORTANrt   Tercdocs  will  not  attack  Timber  coated  with  Carbolreum  Avenarius. 
)0  — It  docs  not  contain  any  ncida  or  other  poisonous  Ingredients  injurious  to  fibers  of  wood, 
il— It  ii  the  cheapest  and  best  wood  preserver  In  the  world. 

All  the  above  elatemeuts  are  facts,  and  all  our  testimonials  to  that  clTcct  a~e  genuine  and  Indisputable. 

CARBOLINEUM  WOOD-PRESERVING  CO.. 

MUECKE  &  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents.      319  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


TRUMAN.  HOOKER  &  OO.. 

8AN  KKANCI8CO. 

BUBINKBg   OHANOK.   FOR    MAN    OR  WOMAN, 


Tiresome 


To  read  long  advertisements  about  things  you  do  not 
want.  We  will  only  speak  of  one  or  two  items  which 
nearly  everybody  uses  every  day  and  we  think  you  will 
appreciate  the  offer. 


Ladies'  Fine  Kid  Shaes,  $1.25,  $1.35,  3  h  00  ' 

Shew  ! 


Ladies'  Kid  Shoes,  Extra  Quality,  $1.75, 

$2,  $2.25,  $2.50. 
Tipped  or  Plain  Toe,  from  $1.75  up. 
Oxfords.  Beautiful  Style,  Tipped,  only 

$1.00. 

Misses'  Fine  Oxfords,  Tipped  cr  Plain, 
$1  00. 

Misses'  Neat  Sandals,  11  to  2,  50c. 


Shoe ! 


Infant's  shoes,  1  to  3,  25c  up;  Inrants' 2i  t^  0,  at  60o  up;  Child's  6  to  7i,  at  75c  up;  8  to  lOJ,  at  75o  up;  Boys' or 
Girls'  11  to  2,  $1  up;  2i  to  6,  at  $1.25  up;  Men's  Sunday  or  every  day  shoes,  $1-60  up  Every  day  boots,  k'p,  at  $1.75 
up.    AskfoT  full  list,  free,  and  save  50  per  cent  on  Shoisat         SMITH'S   CASH  8TJRE, 

416  &  418  Front  St.,  S.  F..  Cal. 


//  you  mnl  a  Firsi-Class  Spray  Pump 

 GET  THE  

"BEAN" 

WHICH  IS  SHOWN  BY  THE  ACCOMPANY- 
ING CUT. 


Every  Year  they  are  Improved,  if  Possible. 

 THIS  SEASON'S  PUMPS  HAVE  

HEAVY  STEEIj  receptacles, 

 AND  

Both  Valves  Can  be  got  at  in  a  Moment's  Time 
with  a  Common  Farm  Wrench. 


They  ECONOMIZE  LABOR  and  throw  a  penetrating  spny. 
=^  .\  Send  for  Circulars. 

THE  BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO., 

SAN  JOSE,  OAIi. 


SURE  DEATH 

To  Scale  Bug  and  all 
Insect  Pests. 

Now  is  the  time  to  effectually  guard  your 
Fruit  Trees  against  the  visitation  of  all 
INSECT  PESTS  by  spraying  them  with  the 

Ongerth  Liquid  Tree  Protector, 

The  only  effectual  remedy  in  the  market. 
Indorsed  by  the  University  of  "California. 

When  Grafting  or  Budding  use  our 
Liquid  Grafting  Compound. 

send  for  circular  with  teetiraonials  to 


OnEerth  WtiDi  ConmonM  Co. 


812  Davis  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CALIFORNIA 


CHAPIMAN-CLIMAX 

Spraying  Machinery. 

REST   IN   THI^  WORLD. 

The  Chapman-Climax  No.  1,  represented  by  the  accompanying  illustration,  is  the 
cheapest  complete  and  reliable  Orchard  Sprayiag  Pump  Apparatus  manuf  ictured. 

Equipped  complete,  ready  for  us?,  with  hose,  short-hand  extension  and  our  latest 
improved  spray  nozzle. 

We  refer  to  more  than  1000  California  orchards  where  our  machinery  is  in  satis- 
factbry  operation.  In  many  instances  sing'e  fruit  growers  have  in  use  from  five  to 
fifteen  Chapman  outfits. 

We  manufacture  several  sizes  and  styles.  Write  for  illustrated  cles;riptive  cata- 
logue and  price  list.  ' 

R.  S.  CHAPMAN,  Office  &  Works,  14  &  16  Fremont  St..  S.  F..  Cal. 


Whitewashing  Machines  &Tree  Cleansers. 

Complete  Oatflts  at  prices  from  $3  to  $60. 

Tlie  Pumps  are  all  BRASS,  with  BRASS  ANP  RUBBER  VALVES. 

For   Orchardists,   Florists,    Stockmen,   Poultry  Raisers 

TBBRR    1.S    NOTHING    LI  KK  TB£IVt. 

Pump  sent  complete  as  in  cut  tor  $14.    Send  lor  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

WAINWRIGHT  SPRAYIMG  APPARATDS  CO.,  10  Hayes  St.,  S.  P. 

OontrantH  tahnn  for  t.arar«  .Tohii  nf  Whltawaalilna-. 


^  APRAY  M  FRUIT  TREES  I  VINES 


Wormy  Fruit  and  Leaf  Blijfhtof  Applea,  Feare,  Cherriee, 
(»rapeand  Potato  Rot.  Plum  Oiirculia  prevented  by  iisinj; 


EXCELSIOR  irif^A^i^s" 

PERFECT  FRUjt  ALWAYS  SELLS  AT  COOD  PRICES.  Oataloifae show, 
ins  all  ininrions  insectR  to  Fmits  mailsd  frne.  I.nrc«*  Ntnrk  of  Priiit  Trees,  Vines, 
and  Itei  ry  i'lauU  at  Uulloiu  i'rice*.  Addiaaa  Will.  STAUi^  UulBCyi  UJm» 


BREED'S  UNIVERSAL 
WEEDER  and  CULTIVATOR 

Kvory  fannor  in  our  territory  wants  one.  Every  pr.ac- 
ticai  fiirnier  will  have  one  as  soon  a.s  helcarn.sits  merits. 

T.  15.  T1<;KRY  writes:  "  I  must  have  two  next  season. 
Wliile  my  man  was  hoeing  one  row,  my  son  cultivated 
with  tlie'VVRKDKuand  one  horse,  niui  more  thoroughly 
lillrows."  Wliieli  method  do  you  prefer?  Send  forillus- 
'  trat(!(' pamphlet,  "  (iiiowTH  ANri  ('ri.Tt'Ri?  of  Chops." 

'jKNAPP,  PURREUI,  4^  CO..  General  Agents,  PORTUWP,  pRgffiOiy. 


PLOWS 

"  BAKER  &  HAMILTON  sAcm 


Mabch  19,  1892. 
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People's  Party  Platform. 

Following  is  the  platform  adopted  by  the  People's 
Party  National  Convention  recently  held  at  St. 
Louis: 

PREAMBLE. 

"  This,  the  first  great  labor  conference  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  world,  representing  all 
divisions  of  urban  and  rural  organized  industry, 
assembled  in  National  Congress,  invoking  upon  its 
action  the  blessing  and  protection  of  Almighty  God, 
puts  forth,  to  and  for  the  producers  of  the  nation, 
this  declaration  of  union  and  independence. 

"  The  conditions  which  surround  us  best  justify 
our  cooperation. 

"  We  meet  in  the  midst  of  a  nation  brought  to 
the  verge  of  moral,  political  and  material  ruin. 
Corruption  dominates  the  ballot  box,  the  legisla- 
tures, the  Congress,  and  touches  even  the  ermine  of 
the  bench.  The  people  are  demoralized.  Many  of 
the  States  have  been  compelled  to  isolate  the  voters 
at  the  polling  places  in  order  to  prevent  universal 
intimidation  or  bribery.  The  newspapers  are 
subsidized  or  muzzled,  public  opinion  silenced, 
business  prostrated,  our  homes  covered  with 
mortgages,  labor  impoverished,  and  the  land  con- 
centrating in  the  hands  of  capitalists.  The  urban 
workmen  are  denied  the  right  of  organization  for 
self-protection;  imported  pauperized  labor  beats 
down  their  wages;  a  hireling  standing  array,  un- 
recognized by  our  laws,  is  established  to  shoot 
them  down,  and  they  are  rapidly  degenerating  to 
European  conditions.  The  fruits  of  the  toil  of 
millions  are  boldly  stolen  to  build  up  colossal 
fortuces,  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
while  their  possessors  despise  the  republic  and  en- 
danger liberty.  From  the  same  prolific  womb  of 
governmental  injustice  we  breed  the  two  great 
classes — paupers  and  millionaires.  The  national 
power  to  create  money  is  appropriated  to  enrich 
bondholders;  silver,  which  has  been  accepted  as 
coin  since  the  dawn  of  history,  has  been  demone- 
tized to  add  to  the  purchasing  power  of  gold  by  de- 
creasing the  value  of  all  forms  of  property  as  well  as 
human  labor;  and  the  supply  of  currency  is  pur- 
posely abridged  to  fatten  usurers,  bankrupt 
enterprise  and  enslave  industry.  A  vast  conspir- 
acy against  mankind  has  been  organized  on  two 
continents  and  is  taking  possession  of  the  world. 
If  not  met  and  overthrown  at  once  it  forebodes 
terrible  social  convulsions,  the  destruction  or  the 
establishment  of  an  absolute  despotism. 

"  In  this  crisis  of  human  affairs  the  intelligent 
working  people  and  producers  of  the  United  States 
have  come  together  in  the  name  of  peace,  order  and 
society,  to  defend  liberty,  prosperity  and  justice. 

■'We  declare  our  union  and  independence.  We 
assert  our  purpose  to  support  the  political  organiza- 
tion which  represents  our  principles. 

"  We  charge  that  the  controlling  (influence  dom- 
inating the  old  political  parties  have  allowed  the  ex- 
isting dreadful  conditions  to  develop  without  serious 
effort  to  restrain  or  prevent  them.  They  have 
agreed  together  to  ignore  in  the  coming  campaign 
every  issue  but  one.  They  propose  to  drown  the 
outcries  of  a  plundered  people  with  the  uproar  of  a 
sham  battle  over  the  tariff,  so  that  corporations,  na- 
tional banks,  rings,  trusts,  'watered  stocks,'  the 
demonetization  of  silver  and  the  oppressions  of 
usurers,  may  all  be  lost  sight  of.  They  propose  to 
sacrifice  our  homes  and  children  upon  the  altar  of 
Mammon;  to  destroy  the  hopes  of  the  multitude  in 
order  to  secure  corruption  funds  from  the  great  lords 
of  plunder.  We  assert  that  a  political  organization, 
representing  the  political  principles  herein  stated,  is 
necessary  to  redress  the  grievances  of  which  we  com- 
plain. 

"Assembled  on  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
the  illustrious  man  who  led  the  first  great  revolution 
on  this  continent  against  oppression,  filled  with  the 
sentiments  which  actuated  that  grand  generation, 
we  seek  to  restore  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
to  the  hands  of  the  'plain  people,'  with  whom  it 
originated.  Our  doors  are  open  to  all  points  of  the 
compass.  We  ask  all  honest  men  to  join  with  and 
help  us." 

PLATFORM. 

FINANCE. 

ist.  We  demand  a  national  currency,  safe, 
sound  and  flexible,  issued  by  the  General  Govern- 
ment only,  a  full  legal  tender  for  all  debts,  public 
and  private;  and  that  without  the  use  of  banking 
corporations;  a  just,  equitable  and  efficient  means 
of  distribution  direct  to  the  people  at  a  tax  not  to 
exceed  2  per  cent  be  provided,  as  set  forth  in  the 
Sub-Treasury  plan  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance  or  some 
better  system;  also,  by  payments  in  discharge  of  its 
obligations  for  public  improvements. 

a.  We  demand  free  and  unhmited  coinage  of 
silver. 

b.  We  demand  that  the  amount  of  circulating 
medium  be  speedily  increased  to  not  less  than  $50 
per  capita. 

c.  We  demand  a  graduated  income  tax. 

d.  We  believe  that  the  money  of  the  country 
should  be  kept  as  much  as  possible  in  the  hands  of 
the  people,  and  hence  we  demand  all  national  and 
State  revenue  shall  be  limited  to  the  necessary  ex 
penses  of  the  Government  economically  and  hon 
estly  administered, 

e.  We  demand  that  postal  savings  banks  be  es 
tablished  by  the  Government  for  the  safe  deposit  of 
the  earnings  of  the  people  and  to  facilitate  exchange, 

LAND. 

2d.  The  land,  including  all  the  natural  resources 
of  wealth,  is  the  heritage  of  all  the  people  and  should 
not  be  monopolized  (or  speculative  purposes,  and 
alien  ownership  of  land  should  be  prohibited.  All 
land  now  held  by  railroads  and  other  corporation  in 
excess  of  their 'actual  needs,  and  all  lands  now 
owned  by  aliens,  should  be  reclaimed  by  the  Gov 
ernment  and  held  for  actual  settlers  only. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

3i.  Transportation  being  a  means  of  exchange 
and  a  public  necessity,  the  Government  should  own 
and  operate  the  railroads  in  the  interest  of  the 
people. 

a.  The  telegraph  and  telephone,  like  the  post 
office  system,  being  a  necessity  for  transmission  of 
news,  should  be  owned  and  operated  by  the  Gov 
ernment  in  the  interest  of  the  people, 

RKSor.uTioNs  Ar>oPTED. 

Resulved,  That  the  cjuestion  of  female  iuffrage  be 
referred  to  the  legislatures  of  the  diflerent  Stales  for 
favorable  condderation. 


Resolved,  That  the  Government  should  issue  legal 
tender  notes  and  pay  the  Union  soldier  the  differ- 
ence between  the  price  of  the  depreciated  money  in 
which  he  was  paid  and  gold. 

Resolved,  That  we  hail  this  conference  as  the 
consummation  of  a  perfect  union  of  hearts  and 
hands  of  all  sections  of  our  common  country.  The 
men  who  wore  the  gray  and  the  men  who  wore  the 
blue  meet  here  to  extinguish  the  last  smoldering 
embers  of  civil  war  in  the  tears  of  joy  of  a  united 
and  happy  people,  and  we  agree  to  carry  the  stars 
and  stripes  forward  forever  to  the  highest  point  of 
national  greatness. 


Political  Mention. 

LPulitical  aDnouDcements  publit-hed  uuder  tliis  bead  at  the 
rate  of  25  cents  per  Hue  of  agate  space  ] 


Call  for  County  Organizations  by  the 
State  Central  Committee. 

Monrovia,  Cal.  March,  8th  1892. 
To  the  menbers  of  the  State  Central  Committee  of  the 
Feople's  Party  of  California: 
Greeting:— You  are  hereby  notified  to  call  a  con- 
vention in  your  respective  counties,  on  Saturday, 
March  26,  1892  (or  as  soon_thereafter  as  sufficient 
notice  can  be  given)  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  the 
People's  Party  in  your  various  counties,  by  electing 
a  County  Central  Committee  of  one  from  each 
voting  precinct.  Also  to  elect  delegates  to  State 
convention  (or  district  convention,  as  may  be  here- 
after determined  by  the  Executive  Committee,  due 
notice  of  which  will  be  given);  also  to  devise  ways 
and  means  for  carrying  on  a  vigorous  and  aggressive 
campaign  in  every  county  in  the  State. 

All  persons,  women  as  well  as  men,  are  eligible, 
to  vote  or  be  voted  for,  who  endorse  the  Los  Angtles 
platform  of  Oct.  22,  1891. 

Counties  in  which  members  at  large  of  the  State 
Central  Committee  reside  should  hold  a  conference 
of  all  such  members,  and  agree  on  time  and  place, 
and  also  whether  a  delegate  or  mass  convention  is 
most  suited  to  their  condition. 

Each  County  Central  Committeeman  is  ex-cfficio 
President  Of  his  county  until  said  county  is  organ- 
ized, and  may  call  a  convention  of  delegates  from 
all  Industrial  and  Reform  organizations,  and  fix  the 
ratio  of  representation;  or  he  may  call  a  mass  con 
vention  of  all  men  and  women  who  will  take  the 
pledge  of  the  Peoples  Party  platform  of  California. 

Let  each  convention  open  with  appropriate 
form  and  ceremony.  Take  up  a  collection  and  for- 
ward one-fourth  to  Treasurer  State  Centr&l 
Committee  People's  Parly,  J.  N.  Barton,  Loorais, 
Placer  county,  the  remainder  to  be  reserved  to  de- 
fray convention  expenses,  etc.  To  the  State  Con- 
vention elect  two  delegates  at  large  for  each  county, 
and  one  additional  for  each  five  thousand  (5000) 
votes  or  major  fraction  thereof  as  cast  for  Governor 
at  the  last  election. 

Brethren  I  Settle  down  to  the  work  like  veterans; 
close  up  the  ranks  and  push  forward  to  victory. 

E.  M.  Wardall, 
Chairman  Slate  Central  Com.  of  Peoples  Party  of 
Cal  

The  National  Call. 

To  THE  People  of  the  United  States: 
The  National  Committee  of  the  People's  party 
of  the  United  States,  acting  in  conjunction 
with  the  following  persons,  C.  H,  Van  Wyck; 
of  Nebraska;  C.  W.  Macune,  Texas;  M.  J. 
Branch,  Georgia;  J.  H.  Powers,  Nebraska, 
R.  M.  Humphreys,  Texas;  L.  D.  Laurent, 
Louisiana;  Marion  Cannon,  California;  T.  H. 
Maguire,  New  York;  J.  H.  Williams,  Kansas; 
L.  L.  Polk,  North  Carolina;  Pierce  Hackett, 
Missouri;  M.  M.  Garrett,  Illinois;  John 
Seitz,  Ohio;  Mary  E.  Lease,  Kansas;  Anna 
L.  Diggs,  District  of  Columbia;  Anna  Debbs, 
Texas;  A.  P.  Paiksen,|  Florida,  and  Ben 
Terrell,  of  Texas,  representatives  of  a  cer- 
tain meeting  of  members  of  various  organi- 
zations of  this  country,  held  in  the  city  of  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  on  the  24th  day  of  Febru- 
ary, 1892,  respectfully  submit  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  the  published  preamble 
and  platform  of  the  conference  of  said  labor 
organizations  of  our  nation,  held  on  the  22d, 
23d  and  24th  days  of  February,  1892,  in  the 
city  of  St.  Louis. 

We  urge  that  all  citizens  who  support  the 


We  t>av«  the  nnvm  ft  ml  i.nrKrat  t:nrrlaKe 
KepMltory  on  the  Paclile  Coast, 

For  pricen  and  full  particiilar.1,  addresi 

TRUMAN.   HOOKER    &  OO., 

Maa  rraMclaoo  nad  Freaao. 


demands  therein  made  shall  meet  on  the 
last  Saturday  in  March  next,  in  their  respec- 
tive towns  and  villages,  and  hold  public 
meetings  and  ratify  these  demands,  and  take 
steps  to  organize  preparatory  to  electing 
delegates  to  a  National  Convention,  and  we 
call  upon  all  duly  qualified  voters  of  the  United 
States  who  are  in  favor  of  these  principles, 
and  of  nominating  candidates  for  President 
and  Vice-President  on  the  above  platform, 
to  send  delegates  to  the  convention  of  the 
People's  party  to  be  held  in  Omaha,  Neb., 
July  4,  1892,  at  to  o'clock  in  the  forenoon. 


(dlicatioDal. 


Mrs.  Theodosia  B.  Shepherd,  Ven- 
tura, California,  has  one  of  the  rarest  and 
most  beautiful  collections  of  plants,  bulbs 
and  cacti  in  the  State.  She  has  just  issued 
a  new  catalogue  of  52  pages,  of  bulbs,  seeds, 
orchids,  ferns  and  cacti,  also  a  new  trade 
list  for  dealers.  See  her  advertisement  on 
page  273  of  this  paper. 

Unitarian  Literature 

Sent  free  by  the  Cuannino  Auxiliary  of  the  First  Unita- 
rian Church,  cor.  Geary  and  Franklin  Sts.,  Sao  Fran- 
cisco.   Address  Mrd.  B.  F.  Giddiogs  as  above. 


CHOIR 

AND 

CLASS 


BOOKS. 


FOR 


Singing  Schools, 
Clubs,  Conventions,  Etc. 


Victory  of  Song. 

L.  O.  Emerson's  latest  and  best  work,  192  pages  ot 
Glees,  P*it  Songs,  Ch  jruses.  Anthems,  Male  Quartettes, 
itc;  with  Rudimentary  Exercises,  Leesom  io  Note  Read- 
ing, Hints  In  Regard  to  the  Uae  of  tho  Voice,  Articula- 
tion, Pronunciation,  etc.   Price  60c,  16.00  par  dozen. 

Emerson's  Anthems  of  Praige. 

A  new  baok  containing  nearly  100  choice  Anthems, 
Piice  $1  00;  $9.00  per  dozen. 

Babriel's  Anthems. 


A  deservedly  popular  collection.  Piice,  $1.C0;  $9.00 
per  dozen. 

Emerson's  Easy  Anthems. 

Cnp  of  the  best  selling  collections.  SO  cents;  $7.20 
per  doz  n. 

Emerson's  Choice  Anthems. 

Mr.  Emerson's  ohoice  of  the  best  61  anthem?  of  the 
of  the  last  decade.    Price,  $1.00;  J9.00per  dozen. 

American  Tune  B'-olc. 

By  Dr.  Lowell  Mason,  assisted  by  500  teach  rs  and 
choir  leaders.  A  complete  collection  of  the  tunes  most 
widely  popular,  with  the  most  popular  anthems  and  set 
pieces— in  fact,  the  cream  of  all  other  books.  Price, 
$1.50;  $13.50  per  dozen. 

Dew's  Collection  of  Responses 
and  Sentences. 

By  Honard  M.  Dow.  Price,  board',  80  cents;  $7.20 
per  dozen.   Cloth,  $1.00,  or  |9.00  per  dozen. 

(Any  book  sent  postpaid  upon  receipt  of  retail  price. 
When  oidered  at  dozen  rate  transportation  not  prepaid.) 

OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY, 

453-163  WashlDgton  Street,  Boston,  Masi, 


PACIFIC  ENGINEERING  SCHOOL, 

121  Post  St.,  San  Franclaco,  Cal. 

PKAOTIOAL,KLKCTRIOAI„HYDK.\ULIC- 
CIVIL,,  MKCUANICAL,  and  HINlMtJ  En- 

gineerlnir.  Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing,  Assaying 
and  Navigation,  UK  AFH1C8,  Drawing  and  Msth^n  at, 
Ic8  for  the  trades.  Send  for  circulars.  Day  and  cv.-n.ng. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 
723  MARKET  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL. 
Open  All  Year. 
A.  VAN  DEK  NAILLEN,  President. 
Assaying  of  Ores,  $26;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon  Away, 
$2S;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.    Full  course  of  assaying,  160, 
ESTABLISHED  18M.  Send  for  circular. 


ACTUAL    BU.SINK88  PBAOTICK. 


LIFK  SCHOLARSHIPS,  97/1. 
No  VA0ATI0R8.  DAT  AND  EVININe  SlMIOJIg. 

Ladles  admitted  Into  all  Departments. 
Address:   T.  A.  ROBINSON.  M.  A..  Preeldenl. 


^\7\7"  AIDE  cfc^W  AIDE, 

Analytical  Chemigtg  and  Assay  erg, 

ESTABLISHED  18S7— 102  SOUTH  BROADWAY,  LOS 
Acgeles,  Cal.  We  have  fitted  up  the  bert  laboratory 
in  Southern  California  and  are  pre)  ared  to  make  Astaya 
and  Analyses  of  all  Metals,  Minerals,  Ore?,  Waters,  Fer' 
tilizers,  Etc.    ASSAYING  TAUGHT. 


WICKSON'S 

Orchard  and  Vineyard 
SINGLETREE. 


1  Sure  Prevention  against  Darn- 
er J    aging  Trees  or  Vines. 

Saves  its  Cost  every  day  used. 

Attaches  Easily  to  any  Trace. 


Singletree  75c. 

Attaching  Leathers,  pair.. 60c. 
Singletree,  with  fall  Set 
Traces  $*.00 

G.  G.  VVICKSON  &  CO., 


3  &  5  FRONT  STREET 
SAN  FHANCiaCO, 


TO  FLOWER  LOVERS! 


SEND  FOR 


Mrs.  Theodosia  B.  Shepherd's  New  Catalogue, 

Ventura,  California. 

A    TRADE    LIST    FOR  DEALERS. 


The  Only  German  Farmers'  Magazine  on  the 
Pacific  Coast, 


AN  ILLUSTRATED  MONTHLY  -  ONLY  fl.OO  PER 
Year.    Sample  Copy  Fiee.    Address  THE  J.  C. 
JEKS  CO.,  1196  Tieat  Avenue,  San  Franci§co,  Cal. 


That  is  what  they  all  say  about  the 

LUITWIELER 

CULTIVATOR. 


Thousands  of  them  in  nso.  Strong,  Dura- 
ble and  Effective.  If  .your  local  dealer  does 
not  handle  them,  send  to  me  for  circulars. 
Car  load  order  just  received  from  Portland, 
Or.,  and  a  large  order  from  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

S.W.  LUITWIELER 

200  B  St.,  Santa  Ana,  Cal. 


00  TO 


To   T  .«->«->--»-»  JBools.-ls.eoi3lza.s 

When  you  can  iearn  It  AT  HOME  without  a 
Teacher.  Send  2c  Stamp  for  rart^culars.  Mention  this  paper. 

H.  K.  STARKWEATHER  CO.,  880SanBomeSt.,S.  F 
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Breeders'  birectory. 


six  tinea  or  less  In  this  Directory  at  BOc  pet  line  per  month. 


HORSES  AND  GAULE. 


A.  J.  CHADBOUBNB,  Irvingtm,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 
The  stallions  Tommj  C.  and  Fred  Morgan  of  the  potent 
B'ack  Hawk  blood  for  public  servics. 

WILD  PtiOWER  STOCK  FARM,  Fresno  Co. 
A.  Heilbron  &  Bro.,  Props.,  S  xc.  Breeders  of  thoroueh- 
bred  strains  and  Cruik^hank  Shorthorns;  also  Registered 
Hereforda;  a  fine  let  of  young  bulls  in  each  herd  for  sale. 

CHARLES  B.  HUMBERT,  Cloverdale,  Cal.,  Im- 
porter and  Breeder  of  Recorded  Holstein-Friesian 
Cattle,   Catalogues  on  application. 

M.  D.  HOPKINS,  Petaluma,  Baesder  of  Shorthorns. 
Dealer  in  fresh  Calves,  Beef  Cattle  and  Sheep. 

PEROHBRON  HORSES.— Pure  bred  horses  and 
marcs,  all  ages,  and  guaranteed  breeders,  for  sale  at 
my  ranch  near  Lakeport,  Lake  Co.,  Cal.  New  cata- 
logue now  ready.    Wm.  B.  Collier. 


PURE-BRED  HOLSTEIN  FRIBSIAN  CatUe 
tor  Sale.   Bonnie  Brae  Cattle  Co.,  Hollister,  Cal. 

F.  H.  BURKE,  626  Market  St.,  S.  F.;  Registered 
Holsteins;  winners  of  more  first  prizes,  sweepstakes 
and  special  premiums  than  any  herd  on  the  Coast 
Pure  registered  Berkshire  Pigs.    All  strains. 


J.  H.  WHITBI,  Lakeville,  Sonoma  Co.,  Cal.,  breeder 

of  Registered  Holstein  Cattle. 

BREBDEB    OF    BBOISTBKED  JBRBBY 

Cattle.   H.  A.  Mayhew,  Niles,  Cal. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 

H.  P.  MOHR,  Mount  Fxlen,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal.,  breeder 
and  importer  of  Registered  Clydesdale  Morses,  Hol- 
stein-Friesian Cattle  and  Berkshire  Pigs.  Young  Ptock 
always  on  hand  and  for  sale.  Correspondence  solicited. 


PETER  8AXE  Si  SON,  Lick  House,  San  Francisco, 
Gal  Importers  and  Breeders,  tor  past  21  years,  of 
every  variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 

P.  PETERSEN,  Sites,  ColusaCo.,  Importer  &  Breeder 
of  registered  Shorthorn  Cattle.    Young  bulls  tor  sale. 

WILLIAM  NILES,  Los  Angeles,  CaL  Thoroughbred 
Registered  Holstein  and  Jersey  Cattle.   None  better. 


POULTRY. 


DBUR  MOUNT  POULTRY  YARDS,  St.  Helena, 
Cal.  S.  G.  White  Leghorns,  W.  Holland  Turkeys, 
Toulouse  Geese  and  Pekin  Ducks  and  Guinea  P.gs. 

J.  R.  OATLETT,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal.  Thorough- 
bred S.  C.  B.  Leghorns,  60c  per  setting. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton, 
Cal. ,  send  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


C.  BLOM,  St.  Helena,  Brown  Leghorns  a  specialty. 

JAMES  QUICK,  Patterson,  Cal.,  Breeder  of  Pure 
Bred  Poultry  of  Choicest  Vaiieties  and  Best  Blood. 

MADISON  H.  ORITOHER,  Santa  Cruz,  Santa 
Cruz  Co.,  Cal.   Thoroughbred  Poultry.   Settings,  $3. 


GALT  POULTRY  YARDS,  Gait,  Sac.  Co.,  Oal 
Pure  bred  Fowls,  Pekin  Pucks.  Belgian  Hares,  etc. 

JOHN  McFARLINQ,  Calistoga,  Cal. ,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Choice  Poultry.  Send  lor  arcuUtr.  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  Pigs. 


B.  Q.  HEAD,  Napa,  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Land 
and  Water  Fowls.    Send  for  New  Catalogue. 


J  A  S.  M ITCHELL.  St.  Helena.  W.  G.  &  S.Wyandottes. 


O.  J.  ALBEE,  Lawrence,  Cal.   Pure  bred  poultry. 


SHEEP  AND  OOATS. 


ITALIAN  SHEEP  WASH.  Free  from  poison. 
Cures  thoroughly  the  scab  of  the  shoep.  The  best  and 
the  cheapest.  Chas.  Duisenberg  &  Co.,  314  Sacramento 
Street,  San  Francisco. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  aleo  breeds  Crossbred 
Merino  and  Sh  opshire  Sheep.   Ram;  for  sale. 

FRANK  BULLARD,  Woodland,  Cal.,  Importer  and 
breeder  of  thoroughbred  Spanish  Merino  Sheep.  Pre- 
mium band  of  the  State.  Choice  rams  and  ewes  for  sale. 


SWINE. 


WILLIAM  NILES, Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Thoroughbred 
Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Pigs.   Circulars  free. 


TYLER  BEACH,    San  Jose,  Cal.,    breeder  ot 
Iboreoghbred  Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 

ANDREW  SMITH,  Redwood  City,  Cal.;  see  adv't 


BEES. 


GOLDEN  ITALIAN  QUEENS— CalltorniaHead- 
((uarters,  Wm.  Styan,  Han  Mateo,  Cal. 


HOLBERT&  CONGER 

Impirtcis  and  Dealers 
Direct  from  Kurope, 
English  Shire  Draft, 

Cleveland  Bay 
and  German  Coach 
Stallions. 
IZO  KlKlitnenth  St., 
LoH  t  ngHlBH.Oallfurula 
Wrilc  for  Catilogiie. 


Imported  Clyde  Stallions, 

r»  D  C3r  I  s  T  33  n.  as  ID  , 

H.  F.  MOHK  Hoant  Eden,  Oal. 


W.  W.  RUSHMORE, 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Englisb  Sbire,  Clydesdale,  Percheron  and  Goacli  Horses. 

SHIRE  AND  COACH  HORSES  A  SPECIALTY. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 
Stable,  Broadway  and  32d  Ste  ,  Oakland,  Cal.    Address  Box  86. 


Walnut  Grove  Herd  of  Poland  China  Hogs 


JOSEPH  MELVIN, 

Proprietor, 

DAVISVILLE,  CAL.  | 


S      Z3  Z3  33  X3  XI. 

—  OF  — 

Strictly  Bred 

POLAND  CHINA 
SWINE. 


At  the  head  of  the  herd  stands  PERFECTION  KINQ,  No.  7679;  KING  OF  THE  WEST,  No.  8921; 
HOOSIER  BOY  2d,  No.  8923.  Breeding  Sows  as  fine  Individuals  and  as  strictly  bred  as  any  in  the  land; 
also  recorded  In  the  C.  P.  C.  R.  record  with  pedigrees  full  to  standard.  Breeders  for  sale  at  all  times. 
I  have  first-class  Pigs  of  both  sexes  at  reasonable  prices.  Residence  l^i  miles  northeast  of  Davisville,  Cal. 
Personal  inspection  solicited.   All  inquiries  promptly  answered.   Yours  truly,         JOSEPH  MELVIN. 


Registered  Herd  Book  Stock  of  the  Aaggie.Netherland,  Nep- 
tune, Clifden,  Artis  and  other  families.   None  better. 

Of  the  Coomassie,  Alphea  and  other  choice  strains. 

Poland-Ohina  and  Berkshire  Pigs. 

I»OTn.iTH."y— Nearly  all  Varieties. 

Third  Edition  POCLTKY  &  STOCK  BOOK,  50  cents 
*  by  mail  postpaid.   Thirteen  years  experience  on  this  coast. 

Address:       X^rjVT.   J>JXXjZ3S  cCs  OO..  XLaos   .^Xisolos.  Oa,1 . 


IS    AN    KXCKI.I.ENT    SUllSTITUTK    FOR  OKASS. 


Genuine  only  with  RED 
BALL  brand. 

Recommended  by  Gold- 
smith, Marvin,  Gamble, 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co. ,  etc.,  etc. 

It  keeps  Horses  and  Cattle 
healthy.  For  milch  cows; 
it  increases  and  enriches 
their  milk. 


698  Howard  St.,  San 


OXFORD  DOWN  SHEEP 

FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

W.  A.  SHAFOR,  •  •  Middletown,  Ohio. 

LARGEST  AMERICAN  IMPORTER  OF  0.  D.  SHEEP. 

Twelve  Yea'S  Experienee.  Gocb  to  England  Mav  Ist. 
Get  your  neighbors  to  join.    OrJer  car  lots  by  freight. 

SAVE  BXPRBSa  CHARGES. 


C0LT8B_R0KEN. 

THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

One  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  San 
Leandro,  Alameda  County, 


HAS  ■ 


Every  Facility  for  Breaking  Colts  Properl 

Rates  Very  Reasonable. 
HORSBS  BOARDED  AT  ALL  TIMES. 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

GILBERT  TOMPKINS,  Proprietor, 

P.  O.  Box  149  San  Leandro,  Oal. 


Dr.  A.  E.BUZARD, 

VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

MEMBER  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERIN 
ary  Surgeons,  Loudon,  England.  Late  Veterinary 
Surgeon  in  the  United  States  Army.  Veterinary  Oin- 
tribator  to  the  "  Paciflc  Rural  Press."  1  he  diseases  of 
all  Domestic  Animals  treated  on  Scientific  Principles 
Special  attention  given  to  Chronic  Lameness  and  Surgical 
Operations.  405  BRODERICK  ST.,  SAN  KU.VNCISCO. 
Calls  to  the  country  promptly  attended  to.  Telephone 
No.  4867. 


BADEN  FARM  HERD. 
Short  Horn  Cattle  and  Draft  Horses. 


Catalogues  and  Prloos  on  application  to 
ROBERT  A8HBDRNBR, 
Baden  Station.      -     Saa  Mateo  Oo.,  OaL 


IMPORTANT  TO  BREEDERS 


Owing  to  the  death  of  Andrew  Smith,  t'  e  noted  im- 
porter and  breeder  ot  Redwood  City,  Cal.,  his  extensive 
herd  o( 

Berkshire  and  Poland  China  Pigs 

Is  offered  for  sale  for  cisb  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 
Also  a  small  flock  of  premium  thoroughbred 

SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP. 

This  is  the  opportunity  of  a  lifetime  to  those  wishing 
to  improve  their  herds.  The  above  can  be  seen  at  the 
farm  at  Redwood  City,  or  address 

DAVID  SHANKS,  Redwood  City. 


THOROUGHBRED  JACKS  I 


FOR  SALE 

— AND- 

NOT  FOR  RENT ! 


AFEW  MAGNIFICENT  JACKS  AND  JENNIES  BRED 
from  the  finest  strains  of  blood  from  Kentucky.  Cor- 
respondence solicited.    L.  U.  SHIPPEE,  Stockton,  Cal. 


"Deadlock" 


GOPHER  TRAPS. 

Improved    for  1899. 

Never  fail.  Fish  hook  jaws  Dou- 
ble triggers.  No  loose  Joints 
to  be  repaired.  Any  child  can 
set  them.  25  ots.  ea.  or  $3  a  doz. 

deliver'd 
Ask  or 
write  for 
them  & 

take  no  olher.  We  also  make  the  ST1IOIDB  DOUBLE- 
END  TRAP.  Price  80  cts.  each.  The  only  trap  which 
catches  coming  from  either  end.  Bend  for  both  traps. 
IBA  F.  WUITK  &  SON,  Pomona,  Oallfornla. 


MECHAM  &  FRITCH, 

Importers  and  Bree  ders  of 

Red  Polled  Cattle. 

We  have  about  150  Head  of  Tmported 
and  Graded  Stock,  all  Deep  Red  Color, 

Fu'l  Blood  and  Graded,  of  both  sexes,  for  sale.  Address 
all  communications  on  cattle  to 

W.  S.  FRITOH,  Petaluma. 


Importer  and  Breeder  of  Sh  opBblre  Sheep. 

They  were  all  Impcrted  from  England,  or  bred  direct 
from  Imported  Siock. 


I  h»ve  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless  Sheep — 
for  22  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep,  without  wrinkles. 
Rams  will  produce  20  to  26  pounds  of  long  white  wool 
J  ear!y.   Sheep  ol  both  sexes  for  sale. 


Address 


H.  MECHAM, 


stony  Point, 

R.  R.  Station.  Petaluma.    Sonoma  Oo.,  Gal. 


Dana's  White  Metallic  Ear  Marking  Label,  stamped 
to  order  with  name,  or  name  and  address  and  num- 
bers. It  is  reliable,  cheap  and  convenient.  Sells  at 
sight  and  gives  perfect  satisfaction.  Illustrated 
Priue-List  and  samiilcs  free.    Agents  wanted. 

C.  H.  DANA,  West  Lebamom,  N.  H. 


FENCING 

IE  RuPE  SELVAGE. 


Frebiht  Paid.   nenCLLEN  WOVEN  WIBB  FENCE  C0,.GHIC1G0 


SPRING  CURRY  COMB 


Patented  in  TTnited 
Statea,  July  16.  1889,  and 
in  Ten  Foreign  Countries 


A  comb  that  combines  the  strength  of  meial  with  the 
elasticity  of  a  briiMh.  Ettlcient,  humane,  convenient 
and  durable.  Descriptive  circulars  on  application. 
Send  50c  for  Bample  by  mail,  if  not  sold  by  your  dealer. 

SPRING  GURRr  COMB  CO.  South  Bend.  Ind. 


Ji 


BREEDERS  .SHOULD  SEND 
a  stamp  for  our  n  w  illustrated 
catalogue  of  Wool  Growers' 
Suiiplies  and  a  free  copy  of  the 
only  illustrate  i  Sheep  and  Wool 
.loiirual  published.  We  sell 
flhepherda'  Crooks,  Shears, 
Dockers.  Sacks,  Twine,  Wool 
lioxeB,  Bells,  Marks  and  a  hun- 
dred other  articles  needed  by 
every  sheep  owner.  Send  to-day. 
O.  S.  nURCH  &  CO.,  178  Mich- 
igan Street,  Chicago. 


Golden  Ital- 
ian Queens. 
Tested,  $2.00 


APIARIAN  SUPPLIES. 

each;  nutested,  $1.00  each.  L  Ilivea,  $1.90  each.  Hoot's  V 
groove  sectioDB,  $5.00  per  1000.  Dadaut's  ooiuli  foundation, 
euc  and  65o  a  pound.  Smokers.  fl.OO  each.  Globe  veils,  |1.00 
each,  eta.  WU.  STYAN  &  BOS,  Ban  Uateo,  Oat. 
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PovlLTflYr  Etc- 


If  you  expect  to 

MAKB  MONEY 

In  the  Chicken  Buslnees  you 
need  the 

Pacific  Incubator  and 
Brooder. 

It  l8  Cheap,  Reliable,  Sub- 
stantial, Eabily  Understood, 
and  will  ha'ch  aht  kind  of 
E008  better  than  a  ben. 

GeLD  Medal  at  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Sacramento  State 
Fair. 

Send  8c  stamps  to  pay 
postage  on  our  new  82-paee 
illustrated  catalogue  of  In- 
cabatora.  Thoroughbred  Fowls,  Gal.  Hex.  Net- 
tings, Bone  Mills,  Poultry  Supplies,  etc. 

This  book  contains  30  full-sized  colored  cuts  of  Thor- 
onehbrsd  Fowls,  and  is  replete  with  information. 
Address 

PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO., 

1SI7  Castro  Street,  Oakland,  Oal. 


DROP  IT 


I  in  any  business  not 
paying  you  drop  it  and 
buy  an  improved  Peta- 
luma  Incubator. 

MORE  MONEY 

Can  be  made  in  raising 
Chickens  than  in  any 
other  business  for  the 
capital  invested.  A  beau- 
tifully Illustrated  Cata- 
logue of  Incubators, 
Brooders  and  all  kinds  of 
Chicken  Fixings  Free. 
Agents  for  Mann's 
Bone  Cutter,  Ne- 
cessity Clover  Cut- 
ter, and  everything  re- 
quired by  poultry  raisers. 


Petalmna  locabator  Go.,  Petalnma,  Cal. 


Hatch  Chickens  by  Steam. 
IPROVED  EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 

.Will  do  it.  Thousands  in  enccessfnl  oper- 
ation. Simple,  i'er/ect  and  S'  //-I'ef^ulai  ing, 
Ijowestr-priced  first-class  Hatcher  made. 
Guaranteed  to  hatch  a  larger  percentaga 
of  fertile  eggs  at  less  cost  than  any  other, 
fend  60.  for  BJus.  Cat&lo£.  6£U.  u.  scaml,  ijoWicj,  iu. 


HALSTED  INCDB&TOR 

COMPANY, 
ISia  Myrtle  Ntrvet,  Omklaad.  Cal. 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular. 


"SILVER  FINISH" 


BRA.I>ID. 


Poultry  and 
Rabbit  Proof, 

2  Inch 

No.  19, 

3-4  Ctg.  pr 
So.  Foot. 


Galvanized  Hexagonal  Nettings. 

Send  Stimp  for  Circular. 

PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO., 

1303  Castro  Ptreet,  Oakland,  Cal 

WHEN  YOU  BUY, 

 BUY  


THE  BEST! 


THE 


Horse  Liniment 

Is  certainly  the  best  preparation  of  Its 
kind  In  the  market.  Ranchers,  Stock 
Raisers  and  Horse  Owners  of  every 
description  will  tell  you  that  It  does 
KOOd  work  every  time. 


Mxsitaii.  H.  U.  MoOKi  &  Sons,  Stockton,  Cal.— Orktlx- 
mil:  In  answer  to  your  inquiry,  would  state  that  I  used 
your  H.  H.  II.  Liniment  00  my  Holland  prize-winning 
cow,  "  Lena  Menlo,"  for  a  wrenched  shoulder,  and  it  re- 
lieved her  very  much.  She  calved  the  next  day,  and  while 
(till  suffering  from  the  sprain  gave  the  largest  authen- 
ticated quantity  of  milk  ever  given  on  this  coast  (10) 
ftallons  per  day),  showing  conclusively  the  great  relief 
received  from  your  remedy.  I  consider  it  a  necessity  in 
my  >taV>leR,  and  when  away  from  home  feel  perfectly 
safe,  an  Inexperienced  men  can  do  no  harm  with  It,  as 
they  can  with  the  more  powerful  blisters.  Respectfully 
yours,  FRANK  H.  BUllKK, 

Breeder  of  Registered  Ilolsteins  and  Berkahires. 

Menlo  Park,  Cal.,  January  22d,  1889. 


THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY, 


PATENT   OWNERS  OF 


NOBEL'S  DYNAMITE,  NOBELS  EXPLOSIVE  GELATINE,  NOBEL'S 
GELATINE-DYNAMITE,  AND  THE  JUDSON  IMPROVED  POWDER. 

Beat  and  StroneeKt  Exploalven  Id  the  World. 


The  only  Reliable  and  Efficient  Powder  for  5»lnmn  and  Rnnh  RlaHtlne.  U;iilr<iad  Contractors  and  Farmers 
use  no  other.  An  othent  lAIITATK  our  Ulunt  rowder,  ao  do  Ittvy  Jud»on,  by  nianurueturlnK 
»n  inferior  Article. 


■ 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

H.  H.  MOORE  &  SONS, 

THE  DRUGGISTS, 

248  WAIN  HTRKK7,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 

A  BEAUTIFUL  FARM  IN  THE  FOOTHILLS, 

Three  rnileg  from  Newcastle;  a  cplendi'l  bargain;  .'Wncres; 
20  aeras  in  fruit  four  years  old;  pcacheg,  figs,  olives, 
berries,  eto  ,  all  In  line  condition;  good  hard  finlshcd 
house  of  live  roomi,  good  outbuildings;  fine  clirnato; 
•choolii  and  churohei  near;  best  Kastern  shipment  facili- 
win  the  Mtat«;  eauily  irrigated  by  ditch  on  premises. 
J.  8TABLEK,  338  Montgomery  St.,  Room  3,  S.  F. 


The  Giant  Powder  Co.  having  built  Black  PnwdT  Works,  with  all  the  latest  improvements,  at  Clipper  Gap,  Placer 
County,  known  as  THK  CHrrKK  MILiLN,  otter  this  powder  and  guarantee  it  the  best. 

CAPS  and  FCSK  at  I^oweat  Rates. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY,  30  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION. 

SHIPPINGS  COMMISSION  HOUSE. 

OFFICE.  108  DAVIS  STREET,  SAN  FBANCISCO,  CAL 

Warebonse  and  Wbarf  at  Port  Oosta. 


CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED 

Money  advanced  on  Qraln  In  Store  at  lowest  possible  rates  of  Interest. 
Fnll  Gareoes  of  Wbeat  famlsbed  Sblppers  at  sbort  notice. 

ALSO  OSDESS  FOR  GRAIN  BAGS,  Agricaltnral  Implements,  Wagons,  Groceries 
and  Merchandise  of  every  description  solicited. 

B.  VAN  EVERY,  Manager.  A.  M.  BELT,  Assistant  Manager. 


THE  ECONOMY  HORSE-POWER 

 WITH  

Fly-Wheel  Walking  Beam  for  Pumping  Large  QaaDtitle.s  "f  Watar 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 


F.  W.  KROGH  &  CO.,  51  Beale  Street,  S.  F. 


S.  W.  Corner  Kearny  and  Montgomery  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 

Free  Coach  to  and  From  the  House.  J.  W.  BBOKER,  Proprietor. 


P&B 


^cxx,  PROOF! 

P&B  Fruit  Drying  Paper. 


its- SAMPLES  AND  CIRCULARS  FREE. 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  GO. 


116  BATTERY  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Comini^^iop  lAercliapt^. 


I^SL) Dewey  S  Co.'s  Scientific  Press  Patent  Agency (''TIao"'' 

Ihtrntors  on  ihc  Pacific  Coast  will  find  It  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  conault  this  old,  experienced,  firet-class 
Agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  Associates  and  Agents  in  Washington  and  the  capital  cities  of  the  principal 
nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  ei'itorial,  scientific  and  Patent  Ljiw  Library,  and  record  of  original 
caoes  in  our  office,  wo  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can  be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies 
tha  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful  practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of 
patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  patentability  of  Inventions  brought  before  us,  enables 
us  often  to  give  advlcs  whieb  wUlsave  Inventors  the  expense  of  applying  tor  Patents  upon  Inventions  which  are  not 
few.  Olrcnlki*  of  adviM  MnKrse  on  receipt  of  potUge  Addren  DKWKT  II  CO.,  Pktent  A«eDl«,.220  Ifkrket  St..  S.  V 


DALTON  BROS., 

Commission  Mercivants 

 AID  DlALiaS  IN  

CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON  PRODUCE, 

Green  and  Dried  Fruits, 
Grain,  Wool,  Hides,  Beans  and  Potatoet. 

Advances  made  on  OonslgDmenta. 

308  ft  310  Davis  St.,         San  Francisco 

[P.  0.  Box  1986.) 
SVConslgnmenta  Solicited. 


ALLISON,GRAY&CO. 

601,  603,  506.  507  &  609  Front  St., 

And  300  Washington  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

GREEN  and  DRIED  FRUITS, 

POUL,TKY,EGG.S,GAME,GRAIN,PRODCCK 
AND  WOOL. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL.  GRAIN.  FLOUR 

General  Commission  Merchants, 

310  California  St..  S.  P. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 


i^Per.-onal  after  tlon  given  to  sales  ard  liberal  advances 
made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  cf  interest. 


WETMORE  BROTHERS. 

ComiiiissiGQ  Merchants. 

GREEN  AND  DRIED  FRUIT,  NUTS, 
PRODUCE,  POULTRY,  EGGS, 
HIDES,  PELTS,  ETC. 

CONSIGNMENTS  SOLICITED.     PROMPT  RETURNS. 

413,  416  &  417  Wanhlngrton  Sr., 
(P.  0.  Box  2099.)  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


(■8TABU8HID  1864.  J 

GEORGE  MORROW  A  CO., 

HAY  and  GRAIN 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

89  Olay  Street  and  28  Oommerolal  StrA«t 
8am  Pranoisoo,  Cal, 
JV  SHIPPING  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY. 


EYELETH  ft  NASH, 

COMMISSION  .MERCHANTS 

And  Dealers  In  Fruit,  Produce,  Poultry,  Game,  Eggs 
Hides,  Pelts,  TaUow,  etc,  122  Front  St.,  and  SSI,  SSS, 
S2Sand  227  Waahlncrton  St..  San  Frandsco. 


GRANGERS'  BANK 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 
SAN    FHANOISOO,  OAL. 
Incorporated  April,  1874. 


Aathorized  Capital  $1,000  COO 

Capital  paid  op  and  Beserre  Fand  800. COO 
DlTidends  paid  to  Stockholders...  720,000 

OFFICERS. 

A.  D.  LOGAN  President 

I.  C.  STEELE  Vice-President 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIER  Cashier  and  Manager 

FRANK  McMULLKN  Secretary 

General  Banlting.  Deposits  received.  Gold  and  Silver. 
Bills  of  Exchange  bought  and  sold.  Loftns  on  wheat  and 
country  produce  a  specialty. 

January  1,  18S2  A.  UONTPELLIER,  Uanaser. 

JAUES  U.  HATEN.  THOUAS  E.  HAVEN, 

Notary  Pabllo. 

HAVEN  &  HAVEN, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELORS  AT  LAW, 

No.  SSO  California  Street. 
Telephone  No.  1746.  SAN  rBANCISCO.  CAT. 


C||nn|  irnAin<md^Water,6as,0H 
0  U  r  r  L I  L  0  mining.  Ditching,  Pumo. 


'  WFII ' 

I  III    Ing.Wlnd&StecimUach'y.  encyclopedia  SSc 

I  ""■■TheAmerlcanWellWorks.Aurora.llL 

II-13S  CanalSt.,CHICAGO,ILL.  I  -  , 

I       fibn  Strbbt,  DALLAS,  TEXAS.  (  ' 
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Market  Review. 


DOMESTIC  PRODUCE,  ETC. 


There  appears  to  be  a  gradual  ECtting  In  of  a  better 
toue  to  the  various  branches  of  the  produce  market, 
aud  as  this  becomei  more  marlied  much  better  times 
may  b"^  reasonably  looked  for.  I  his  does  not  neces- 
sarily indicate  belter  prices,  but  better  cleaning  up 
of  the  dally  receipts.  Rains  the  past  week  have,  for 
the  lime  being  at  least,  allayed  all  fears  regarding 
grain  crops,  and  with  usual  spring  weather  a  very 
large  outturn  to  the  acre  is  expected.  Returns  made 
to  inquiries  instituted  by  the  S.  P.  R.  R.  Co.  indicate 
an  increase  in  acreage  seeded  to  wheat  over  that  of 
1891  of  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  while  the  prospective 
outturn  is  lully  20  per  cent  batter  than  at  the  same 
time  in  last  year.  The  west  side  of  the  San  Joaquin 
promises  lo  have  very  large  crop*.  This  of  itself  is  an 
assurance  of  a  very  large  wheat  crop  for  the  State  as 
a  who'e.  The  local  money  market  continues  easy, 
with  the  supply  of  available  funds  in  excess  ot  the 
demand.   

Grain  Futures. 

Liverpool. 

The  following  are  the  closing  prices  paid  for  wheat  options 
per  ctl.  for  the  past  week: 

Mar.     April.     May.   June  July. 

Thursday   Ss'il  d  7sa*d   7811  d  VsIU  d  7slO  d 

Friday...   73lUd  TslOid  7»1«  d  78' 9  d  7803id 

Saturday   imid    IslO  d 

Monday   7911  d  7slOid  7s095d  7el8td  7s08  d 

Tuesday   7810  d    7s08Sd  7808jd   

The  fuUcwing  are  the  prices  for  California  cargoes  for  off 
coast,  nearly  due  aad  prompt  shipments  for  .he  past  week. 

O  C    PS.    N.  D.  Market  for  P.  S. 

Thursday  ..3936d    39301    39s6d     Firm  but  not  active. 
Friday  ....3936d     3980d    3936d     Q  liet  hut  steady. 
Saturday  ..39a3d     39s01    3933d  Weaker. 

Monday....  3933d    39.s3d 

Tuesday... .39s3d     38sed    38s9d  Heavy. 

To-day  s  cablegram  is  as  follow*: 

LiVEBPOOt.,  March  IB.-W  HE  AT— Depressed.  Calitor- 
nl  31  spot  lots,  8s;  off  coast,  393  3d;  just  ship|ied,38s  6d;  nearly 
due,  38b  9d;  cargoes  otf  coast,  slow;  on  passage,  weaktr; 
Mark  Lane  wheat,  turn  easier;  French  country  markets, 
Very  quiet. 

New  York. 

The  following  shows  the  closing  prices  of  wheat  for  the 
past  week: 

Day  Mar.  Arr.  May  June  July 

Thursday  1695  169*   167     164S  16aJ 

Friday   16?i   IBij    164g    I61I4  160} 

Saturday    ....   16fif  KH    101 5    16  J 

Monday  l^Oi   166|   163*   161  169i 

Tuesday  mi    16ll   161§   1  8i  168J 

The  following  is  to-day's  telegram: 

New  York,  March  16.— WHEAT— 99Sc  for  March,  99Jc 
for  April,  97ic  for  May,  9i;ic  for  Juue  aud 96c  for  July. 

Chicago,  March  16.-  WHEAT— 8e}c  for  cash  and  86c  for 
Ju'y. 

San  Francisco. 

WHEAT. 

Buyer  Season.  Buyer  Aug.   Seller  1892. 
H.       L        H       L.       H.  L. 

Thursday  168i  1672   

Friday   168i  1674   

Saturday  16  J  1674   

Monday  168      167i    .... 

Tuesday  166*     166J    Ui      14  8 

Ttie  following  are  to-day's  reoord"d  sa'es  on  Call: 
WHEAT— Morning  session  —  Buyer  season  —  100  tons, 

S1.66I;  500.  .S1.67;  500,  $1.67i;  600.  SI.67J  per  ctl  Afternoon 

session— Buyer  season,  20u  tons,  $1.67;  1000,  $1.66i;  700, 

$1.6C£  pet  ctl. 

BARLEY. 

Buyer  Sea'on.  *Buver  Season.  Seller  1892 
H.        L.         H.      L.         H.  L. 

Thursday  MU  10(1   

Friday  lOU  lOOl   

Saturday  101  j  lOlf   

Mond  y  100  99s   

Tuesday  S8S      98i       88  88   

'New  crop. 

Tlie  following  are  to-day's  recorded  sales  on  Call: 
BAKLH.Y--Keguliir  s-fsion-Buyer  season,  3ii0  tons,  99c 

per  ctl.    Afte>uoon  Session  -Buyer  season,  UO  tons,  98|c; 

lOU,  98ic;  100,  99c  per  ctl. 


Markets  by  Telegraph. 

Foreign  Hop  Review. 

Mark  Lane  (London)  Express,  February  29,  reports 
as  loUows:  Very  little  business  is  now  doing  in  any 
classofl891  hops,  and  the  market  is  hardly  so  firm, 
though  merchants  show  a  strong  resistance  to  the 
attempts  of  buyers  to  bring  down  the  prices.  Were 
it  not  for  the  fad  that  there  are  scarcelv  any  holders 
among  the  planters,  which  compels  direct  dealing 
with  the  merchants,  values  would  most  likely  be 
I'.wer  than  they  are.  Another,  and  very  important- 
factor  in  the  situation  is  the  fact  that  the  stocks  held 
by  merchants  are  by  no  means  large— only  jusl  suffi- 
cient pjrhaps,  to  last  out  till  next  autumn.  In  these 
circumstanc  s  It  is  hardly  probable  that  quotations 
will  decline;  on  the  contrary,  any  unfavoraole  aspect 
of  the  189'2  growing  crop,  when  the  time  arrives  for 
crop  prospects  to  be  taken  into  account,  may  be  ex- 
pected to  harden  the  market.  There  is  at  present  no 
anxiety  to  sell,  nor,  indeed,  is  there  any  apparent 
desire  to  buy,  except  in  the  way  of  meeting  imme- 
diat-;  requirements.  The  market  consequently  is  very 
quiet,  and  quotations  are  mainly  nominal.  On  the 
C'intinent  and  in  America  trade  is  also  confined  to 
narrow  limits,  but  values  are  steady,  and  there  is 
nothing  at  present  in  the  situation  to  indicate  a 
change  in  the  quotations. 

Eastern  Wool  Markets. 

New  York,  March  11.— Bradstreet  says:  The  Wool 
pales  continue  large,  but  at  the  same  low  prices. 
Quotations,  however,  do  not  show  any  further  de- 
cline. The  dealers  say  that  Wools  are  selling  at 
co't.  The  markets  have  been  relieved  of  a  iHrge 
amount  of  Wool  ,  and  reduced  supply  may  cause  a 
hardening  of  values.  In  domestic  fleeces  there  has 
been  a  fair  movement.  The  supply  of  delain«  Wools 
Is  light,  but  the  stock  of  X,  XX  and  XXX  combing 
Wools  are  ample  to  meet  the  immediate  needs  of 
manufacturers.  One-quarter  and  thiee-eighths  blood 
Wools  are  generally  reported  quiet.  There  has  been 
some  buying  of  both  Texas  and  California  Wools,  but 
as  the  shearing  will  begin  In  these  States  next 
month,  a  large  amount  of  Wool  from  last  year's  clip 
will  Vje  probHbly  carried  over.  It  Is  said  that  the 
output  of  Texas  Wools  will  be  smaller  than  usual, 
owing  to  the  weather,  which  has  destroyed  a  large 
number  of  sheep  and  Injured  the  growth  of  the  Wool. 
The  Territories  are  moving  moderately  well,  with 
pricfs  unchanged  but  weak. 

Nkw  York,  March  14.— Wool  continues  to  be  re- 
leased without  hesitation  at  the  low  ruling  rates. 
Unwashed  hold  their  own  when  quality  favors. 
There  seems  to  be  nothing  to  check  the  soft  condi- 
tion of  the  market.  London's  heavy  accumulations 
have  only  a  cheap  prospect,  and  New  England  deal- 
ers ri'gard  the  u-.iusual  available  oflerings  of  foreign, 
a*  a  serious  menace  to  uphold  the  i>reBent  "  buyers' 
market  situation.  Sales  at  New  York:  3,901,000  do- 
mestic; foreign,  mostly  Dau"kvl.  Sales  at  Boston: 
'2,120,tKjO  domestic.  Foreign  Ig  very  active;  78.5,000 
poundt  of  Australian  sold  at  32}^(a)41c:  and  181,000 
carpet.  Philadelphia  sounds  the  prevailing  low  tone 
of  iwaboard  prices.  Sales  and  stocks  are  moderate. 


Eastern  Dried  Fruit  Market. 

New  York,  March  13.— With  only  about  six  weeks 
remaining  for  natural  trade  in  dried  fruits,  first-hBnd 
dealers  are  delighted  with  the  fact  that  our  heavy 
stocks  are  down  to  a  point  of  quantity  which  at  one 
time  was  hardly  to  be  hoped  for  at  this  date.  No 
matter  what  cheapness  may  have  been  forced  upon 
prices,  it  is  more  satisfactory  for  goods  of  this  kind 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  distributors  than  in  indefinite 
warm  weather  storage.  Unpeeled  Peaches  are  firmer 
with  a  marked  reduction  in  the  supply.  They 
range  from  6>^@8c.  Large  Prunes  are  scarce  and 
wanted.  There  is  a  good  trade  demand  lor  fifties 
and  sixties  at  8%@9}4c.  bags  and  boxes  sixties  and 
seventies,  8@83^c;  small,  6@C!4c.  Apricots  are  freely 
offered  at  6  to  9c,  boxes  or  bags  as  to  quality.  City 
grocers  are  carrying  large  lots  of  this  fruit. 

Chicago,  March  15.— There  has  been  such  a  lib 
eral  trade  in  raisins  that  offerings  are  only  moder- 
ate and  steadiness  of  values  continues,  though  pres- 
ent sales  are  small.  Other  lines  sell  pretty  well. 
Prunes  are  in  good  request.  Peaches  are  in  fair 
demand  and  being  scarce,  it  turns  a  little  more  trade 
to  apricots.   Nectarines  rule  quiet. 

Eastern  Raisin  Markets. 

New  York,  March  14. — Raisins  disclose  a  beiter 
feeeling  in  the  demand,  and  fortunately  the  oHering 
is  brightened  by  recent  arrivals.  Prime  three-crown 
bags  are  quick  at  5c;  two-crowns  are  slow  at  4@4>^c; 
boxes,  loose,  $1.05@1.40;  layers,  $L10@l-60. 

Eastern  Markets  for  Miscellaneous 
Produce. 

Honey— Steady  at  7J4@7^c  for  light  amber. 

Lima  Beans  show  better  confidence:  spot  closed 
strong  at  $1  65@1.70  a  bushel.  10,000  bushels  were 
recently  sold,  to  arrive  by  sail,  at  81.45. 

Hops— Quiet;  100  bales  of  common  California  sold 
at  17c.  The  range  for  Coast  9l's  is  20@25c;  State, 
20@24c.  A  number  of  olds  at  6@9c  have  gone 
abroad.  London  is  becoming  steadier.  The  exports 
for  the  week  are  412  bales.  Options  have  been 
neglected  all  the  week. 


General  Remarks  and  Statistics. 

Cereals. 

The  crop  advices  from  the  West  are  quite  lavor- 
able  for  the  growing  wheat  crop,  and  state  that  in 
the  last  two  or  three  weeks  the  crop  has  improved 
rather  than  deteriorated. 

The  recent  advices  from  France  are  reported  to 
be  considerably  more  satisfactory  than  last  year, 
when  nearly  one-half  of  the  fall  whe<t  needed  to 
be  resown.  It  is  stated  that  in  some  cases  as  high 
as  30  per  cent  will  have  to  be  resown,  but  this  pos- 
sibly is  exaggerated. 

The  Agricultural  Department  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
reports  the  stock  of  wheat  in  growers  hands  at  171,- 
000,000  bushels,  or  28  ^  cent  of  the  crop,  say  63,000,000 
of  spring  and  108,000,000  of  winter.  This  is  the 
largest  reserve  ever  reported,  that  of  the  largest 
previous  crop  (1884)  being  169,000,000  bushels. 

From  mail  advices  just  to  hand  we  obtain  the 
following  summary  of  wheat  crop  prospects.  In 
Illinois  one-half  of  the  correspondents  report  the 
crop  in  good  condition.  About  35  per  cent  represent 
the  condition  as  fair,  and  15  per  cent  report  poor.  In 
Indiana  55  per  cent  of  the  correspondents  report 
good,  40  per  cent  fair  and  the  others  poor.  The  con- 
dition in  Ohio  is  not  so  good.  Only  20  per  cent  of 
the  correspondents  report  good,  36  per  cent  report 
fair,  and  24  per  cent  poor.  A  number  of  localities 
report  damage  by  freezing  and  thawing,  in  some 
cases  serious.  Two-thirds  ot  the  correspondents  in 
Michigan  report  the  condition  as  good,  30  per  cent 
fair,  aud  the  rest  poor.  In  Kentucky  52  per  cent  of 
the  correspondents  give  the  condition  as  good,  36  per 
cent  as  fair,  aud  12  per  cent  as  poor.  Some  damage 
by  freezing  is  reported.  In  Missouri  the  outlook  for 
the  crop  is  not  nearly  so  good  as  it  was  at  this  time 
last  year.  One-third  of  the  correspondents  report 
good,  one  fifth  fair  and  the  rest  poor.  In  Kansas  40 
per  cent  of  the  correspondents  report  the  condition 
good,  20  per  cent  as  fair  and  the  remainder  as  poor. 
In  Iowa  60  per  cent  of  the  correspondents  report 
good,  30  per  cent  report  fair  and  the  others  poor 
In  Wisconsin  one-half  of  the  correspondents  report 
the  condition  as  good,  il  per  cent  report  fair  and 
the  rest  poor.  The  condition  in  some  places  is 
critical,  owing  to  freezing  and  thawing,  with  a  poor 
outlook 

In  the  local  market  fir  futures,  wheat  continues 
to  be  the  leading  speculative  article,  with  Isarley  a 
good  second.  The  market  acts  very  much  as  if  spec- 
ulators are  largely  at  sea,  and  therefore  fearful  of  op- 
erating too  heavy  until  they  can  see  farther  ahead. 
While  in  this  State,  and  up  north,  crop  prospects  are 
all  that  can  be  reasonably  desired,  yet  in  the  Central 
States  they  are  not  up  to  the  percentage  which  ob- 
tained at  this  time  in  1891.  European  crop  prospects 
are  being  watched  with  an  unusual  degree  of  inter- 
est, for  upon  them  largely  depends  the  future  course 
of  the  wheat  market. 

In  the  sample  market  wheat  has  held  its  own.  not- 
withstanding declining  markets  at  the  East  and  also 
abroad.  The  strength  of  the  local  market  is  a  source 
of  considerable  surprise  to  the  many  and  can  be 
only  accounted  for  by  reason  of  the  surplus  being 
well  concentrated  and  tne  market  for  future  delivery 
in  this  season  being  oversold.  If  the  latter  supposition 
proves  to  be  correct,  then  the  strength  of  the  market 
is  readily  accounted  for.  The  engaged  tonnage  in 
port  is  steadily  decreasing,  while  the  disengaged 
tonnage  is  increasing.  The  latter  has  a  carrying 
capacity  of  about  200,000  tons.  The  exports  of  wheat 
(flour  reduced  to  wheat)  to  date  aggregate  over  700,- 
tiOO  tons,  and  we  have  nearly  four  months  to  run  yet 
before  new-crop  season. 

The  barley  market  has  held  fairly  firm.  Receipts 
and  demand  have  been  about  equal.  A  vessel  sailed 
the  past  week  for  England  with  a  cargo  of  2745  tons 
of  barley.  The  stock  of  barley  in  this  city  is  being 
steadily  reduced.  It  is  claimed  that  volunteer  and 
early  sown  barley  will  be  in  market  at  an  earlier  date 
in  May  than  ever  before,  but  of  course  this  will  de- 
pend largely  on  the  weather  within  the  next  30  or  45 
days. 

The  receipts  of  oats  continue  light,  which  admits  of 
the  local  stock  being  steadily  reduced.  Available 


upplies  up  north  are  said  to  be  light. 
Corn 


lorn  does  not  show  any  material  change.  The  de- 
mand is  only  fair,  while  receipts  are  light.  Crop 
prospects  arc  said  to  be  encouraging. 

Rye  is  very  slow  an!  diflirult  to  quote  correct'y 
owing  to  the  lightsupplies  and  an  offish  demand. 

Feedstuff. 

The  demand  for  both  bran  and  middlings  Is  light, 
causing  lower  prices  to  obtain.  For  rolled  barley 
there  is  a  fair  demand. 

The  receipts  of  hay  are  ample  for  all  present  re- 
quirements. There  is  a  growing  imprc-sion  that  the 
carry  over  into  next  season  will  be  larger  than  has 
been  expected.   Crop  prospects  could  not  be  better. 

Dairy  Produce. 

Receipts  of  butter  are  very  heavy,  but  the  cheap 
prices  at  which  consignments  are  sold,  with  no  com- 
petition, by  the  East,  admits  of  the  surplus  being 
readily  placed.  When  Oregon  dairies  are  in  the  mar- 
ket with  their  product  that  demand  source  will  be 
cutoff  or  else  very  materially  curtailed,  and  then  we 
can  look  for  slightly  lower  ranges  in  prices.  This  will 
be  more  severely  felt  when  Nevada  dairies  fully  set 
In  and  have  to  find  a  market  for  their  surplus. 

Cheese  is  barely  steady.  Receipts  are  increasing,  as 
is  the  supply  which  will  be  available  by  the  end  of 
this  montn.  The  demand  is  good  from  up  north,  but 
only  lair  locally. 

With  continued  good  feed  and  warm  weather, 


eggs  rule  in  buyers'  favor.  Notwithstanding  the  low 
prices  ruling  for  Callforuian,  a  carload  of  Eastern  ar- 
rived the  past  week.  The  high  prices  ruling  for  hens 
may  possibly  induce  freer  marketing  of  the  latter, 
which,  it  proven  correct,  will  mateiially  lessen  the 
receipts  of  eggs. 

Live  Stock. 

Increasing  supplies  of  vegetables  together  with 
Lent,  are  against  the  free  consumption  of  meat,  which 
is  being  felt  in  the  market  prices  for  both  bullocks 
and  mutton  sheep.  The  drought  which  prevailed 
in  parts  of  Arizona  and  Texas  very  materially 
lessened  the  supply  from  the  former  and  aided  no 
liltle  in  promoting  high  prices  in  this  State.  It  is 
now  claimed  that  as  shearing  progresses  in  this  Htate 
the  offerings  of  mutton  sheep  will  increase  when 
lower  prices  are  not  at  all  unlikely  to  set  in.  Hogs 
are  strong  at  full  figures.  Dairy  cows  are  unchanged, 
ranging  irom  820  to  830  and  over. 

Fruit. 

Apples  are  slow.  A  large  percentage  of  receipts 
are  poor  keepers  and  have  to  be  placed  on  receipts. 

"The  first  strawberries  of  the  season  were  received 
on  Marfh  11.  This  is  from  one  to  three  weeks 
earlier  than  ever  before  for  berries  grown  in  the  open 
air.  All  kinds  of  fruit  will  be  earlier  this  year  tnai 
for  several  years  past.  In  1891  the  crop  was  back 
ward . 

The  orange  market  continues  demoralized.  Owing 
to  so  many  frosted  oranges  being  in  the  market 
many  parents  will  not  allow  their  children  to  eat 
them,  and  as  the  consumption  is  curtailed  low  prices 
prevail  and  seriously  interfere  even  with  choice 
fruit.  Limes  and  lemons  are  steady  at  full  figures. 

The  market  for  dried  fruits  is  firmer  for  choice 
grades  of  all  kinds.  The  stock  is  being  cleaned  up 
by  shipments  to  distributive  points  on  this  coast  and 
also  to  the  East.  It  is  now  claimed  that  the  new  crop 
season  will  come  on  a  market  virtually  bare  of 
stocks,  particularly  of  good  to  choice  grades 

Miscellaneous. 

Poultry  is  scarce  and  high  for  all  kinds  except 
turkeys  and  geese,  which  are  steady.  Choice  well 
conditioned  young  poultry  are  readily  sold  at  out- 
side figures. 

Honey  and  beeswax  do  not  show  any  material 
change  in  prices. 

Hops  are  reported  strong.  It  is  said  that  contracts 
for  new  crop  hops  are  being  made  at  13  to  15  cts 
Telegraphic  advices  received  to-day  report  strength- 
ening marketsat  the  East  and  also  abroad. 

■The  strong  bear  pressure  heretofore  reported  on 
beans  does  not  seem  to  have  relaxed.  Shipments 
to  the  East  both  by  water  and  rail  continue  to  be 
large. 

The  receipts  of  wool  are  almost  nothing.  The 
market  is  virtually  cleaned  up  of  1891  clip,  but  then 
the  1892  clip  is  coming  in.  So  far  the  grade  of  the 
latter  is  said  to  be  poorer  than  was  that  of  the  first 
receipts  in  1891,  which  if  correct  will  make  buyers 
8,111  more  masters  of  the  situation.  It  will  be  fully 
two  weeks  before  a  definite  idea  can  be  formed  as 
to  how  the  market  will  open  and  probably  rule. 

Miscellaneous. 

From  reliabie'advices  up  to  March  16,  the  following  sum 
mary  tounage  movement  is  compiled: 

r-Oa  the  way— ^  /—In  port—, 

1892.          1891.  18J2.  1891. 

.San  Francisco  200,498      283,637  '1149,616  83,207 

San  Diego                  17,  22       10,905  7,255 

San  Pedro   6,410  11,000 

Oregon                       21.425       2?, 811  26,335    }- 22,710 

Puget  Sound   13,130  22,717 


6i335  j22,7 


Totals  268,015      356,070         183,206  105,923 

•Engaged  for  wheat,  1892,  21,324;  1891,  79,1.9  tFoi  new 
crop  loading,  1,746. 

The  statistics  of  produce  exports  from  this  port  from 
July  1st  to  March  1  th,  compiled  from  the  most  reliable 
sources  aggregat  J  as  follows: 

1691-92.  1891-91 

Wheat,  ctis  lJ,488,-,ilO  8,989,850 

Flour,  bbls   743,436  7>'7,3li 

Barley,  ctls   786,333  205,535 

Bags  are  stioug  at  73  a7Sc. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  of  produce  at  this  port  for  7  days  ending  March 
15,  '9i,  were  as  follows : 

Flour,  qr.  sks  103,265  Bran,        sks    4,726 

Wheat,  ctl3  136,906' Buckwheat  "  


2,59 
100 


118 
1,838 
167 


43,2371  MiddUugs 

29jiChicory,  bbls 
7,330!Hop', 
1,945!  Wool,  " 
2.3lS!Hay,  ton 
628 'Straw,  " 

Wine,  gals   144,730 

Brandy,  "    7,120 

Raisins,  bxs    1,.W0 

650 
119 
60 
69 


10 


Barley,  • 
Rye,  " 
Oats,  " 
Corn,  *' 
'Butter,  " 
do  bzs 
do  bbls 
do  k  gs 
do  tubs 

do  i  bxs    467  Honey, 

tCheese,  ctls   610' Peanuts, sks 

do    bxB   106'Walnuts  " 

Eggs,    doz   45,16ulAlmoDds  " 

do      "  Eastern   IMustaid  "   

Beans,  sks   13,383  Flax  "   

Potatoes,  sks   14,550:Popcorn  "   

Onions,      "    253lBroom  corn,  bbls   10 

*c)verrd,  —  ctls.  tOverl'd,  —  ctls. 

Receipts  Outside  of  California. 

The  receipts  ot  crtain  articles  of  produce  from  Oregon, 
Washington  and  oiher  distant  points  compare  as  follows . 

July  1,  '9j  to  July  1,  '91  to 
March  14,  '91.  March  12,  '92. 

Flour,  }  sks   216,111  363.272 

Wheat,  ctls   1,114,211  1,174,330 

Barley,    "    258,956  59.099 

Oats,      •'    2a5,268  35 1, 742 

Wool,  bales    5,911  5.978 

Hops,     "   392  431 

Rye.  bks   ....  3,3  2 

Potatoes,  sks.*.".'.".'.'..'.'. ... .  61,'7dti  99^226 


Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

Obotce  selected,  lo  good  packages,  (etch  an  advance  on  the 
quotations,  while  very  poor  gradeg  sell  less  than  the  lower 
quotations.  Wednesday,  March  16, 1892. 

Limes,  Mex  ....  4  00  @  5  ro  1  Beets,  sk   —  @  1  00 

Do  Cal   60  @     75  Carrots,  sk   35  @  — 

Lemons,  box....  1  00  #  3  00  lOkra,  dry,  lb....     15  ®  — 

Do  Sicily   6  50  @  6  50  ~ 

Oranges  — 
Butte  Oouoty 
Yuba  do 
Do  Seedliugg  - 
"River.-ide. . . , 
*Los  Angeles, 
Do  Navels— 
'  bus  Augeles. 
•Riverside 


1  .fO  «  2  25 
1  50  @  2  25 


85  @  1  BO 
65  (?e  1  25 


60  @  1  25 


-  @  1 


Parsnips,  ctl 
Peppers,  dry,  lb 

Do  green   20  @  35 

Turnipi,  ctl   60  O  — 

Cabbage,  100  lbs  45  (3  — 

Garlic,  lb   2  &  3 

Sriuasb,Mrft,  tu.  3  00  @  6  00 

Do.Summer,Ib..  20  OT  25 

_          Puinpkius,  ton.  ~  (ct  — 

1  00  ®  3  00  iToMiatoes,  box.  60  (ti  1  60 

Duarto           1  tO  @  3  00  Asparagus,  box  1  00  (<«  - 

Oranges  free  f'om  frost  sell  Do  choice  to  ex.  1  60  @  2  00 


at  an  a<lvance  of  .'fl(a'!SI  50  per|P<'as,  greer».  It 
box  on  the  above  quntatioDS.  Uhuharb,  lb,,.. 
Apples,  box....     75®     —  String  Beans. . . 

Do  choice   I  50  OT    —  Cucumbers,  doz 

Do  extra  choice  2  00  @  2  60 


3  (a 

1  ia 

40  @ 


Prices  Current. 


GENERAL  PRODUCE. 


Live  Stock. 


iity  

Third  (|ua1lty  

Bulls  and  thin  Oows. . 

VEAL. 

Range,  heavy  

Do  light  

Dairy  


7  ® 

6ii 
6 

IIM 

3i 

7 

8 

lit 

9 

MUTTON. 

Wethers  10  (911 

Ewes  10  (Sen 

Do  Spring  15  (§18 

HOGS. 

Light,  V  tt),  cents         B  &  Fi 

Heavy   43(9  5 

Feeders  4l9  48 

Stock  Hogs   3J@  4} 


Extra  ohotoe  In  good  packages  fetch  an  adTanoe  on  top 
(|  lotatious,  while  very  poor  grades  sell  less  than  the  lower 
q  locations.  Wednesday,  March  16, 18f2. 

BEANS  AND  PEAS 

Bayo,  ctl  1  80  (g  2  C6 

Butter   2  40  ^  2  80 


Pea   2  60  ®  2  80 

Red   1  90  @  2  15 

Pink   1  75  @  2  00 

Bmall White  ..  2  !5  @  2  65 
Large  White....  2  30  @  2  60 

Lima  1  60  OT  2  00 

Cld  Peas.blkeye  1  3U  @  1  60 

Do  pppD   1  30  @  1  50 

Dj  NLes   1  25  @  1  40 

Spilt   3  85  @  4  15 

BUTTER. 
CaL  Poor  to  falr.lb  12*3  20 
Do  good  to  choice  21  (0  — 
Do  Giltedged...  —  @  22 
Do  Creamery  rolls  —  @  22 
Do  doGiltedge..  —  «  22i 
Eastern   —  @  — 

CHEESE. 
Oal,  choice  mild  12i(g  13J 
Do  fair  to  good  10  ^  12 
Do  gilt  edged..  —  @  14 
Yoimg  America  12  (g  — 
EGGS. 

Oal.  ranch,  doz.  17  @  — 
Dodo  selected. .     —  @  19 

Do  store   16  (g  — 

Eastern   16  @  17 

FEED. 

Bran,  ton          17  00  @18  50 

reedmeal          26  OO  @28  00 

Gr'd  Barley....  22  50  @23  50 

Middlings  20  00  (321  - 

Oil  Cake  Meal..  &25  00 

Manhattan  Food  VI  cwt.  7  50 
HAY. 

Wheat,  per  ton.  13  00  (g  — 

Do  choice  14  5J  &  — 

Wheat  and  Oatsl2  00  s|  — 

WUd  Oat»  11  00  @  - 

Cultivated  do.. 12  00  (g  — 

Barley  11  00  @  — 

Alfalfa  10  00  &  — 

Clover  11  00  a  — 

Straw  bale   45  @  60 

GRAIN.  ETO. 
Barley,  teed,  ctl.     93}  d  1  02i 

Do  Choice   1  03m  — 

Do  Brewing  ....  1  05  @  — 
Do  do  Choice...  1  125®  - 
Do  doGiltedge..  1  15  @  — 
Do  Chevalier....  1  05  @  1  40 
Dodo  Giltedge..  1  45  (g  1  50 

Buckwheat  1  70  OT  — 

Com,  White....  1  2743  1  32i 
Yellow,  large...  1  224 2  1  27S 

Do  smaU   1  26i!i  1  30 

tJatg,  milling....  1  4'2iM  — 
Feed,  Choice....  1  3851  — 

Dj  good  1  30  (g  — 

Do  fair   1  22J@  - 

Surprise   1  60  @  — 

Black  Oal   1  10  OT  1  40 

Do  Oiegon          1  20  (»  1  275 

Gray   1  20  (a 

Kye   1  60  @  — 

Wheat,  milling. 
Giltedged....  1  72J(8  — 

Do  Choice          1  70  (g  — 

D  J  fair  to  good..  1  683@  — 
Shipping,  cbo'ce  1  68|g  — 

Do  good  1  66ig 

1)  1  (air   1  63|g  — 

Oommon  1  57i(g  — 

Sonora   I  57i(CS  1  70 

FLOUR. 
Extra,  OityMills  4  90  @  5  25 
DoOountryMills  4  90  @  5  2i 
Supertine  3  Oj  g  3  45 


HOPb. 
1891  Choice  to  Ex.  24  & 
P'air  to  Gcod...     20  @ 
NUTS— Jobbing. 
Walnuts,  Oal.  lb  4 

Da  Choice   6  ® 

Do  paper  shell . .  7  (g 
Almonds,  srt  shl.   10  (a 

Paper  i<bell   12  OT 

Hard  Shell   6@ 

Brazil,   

Pecaus  smalL . .     11  A~ 

Do  largo   14i^ 

Peanuts   3  1 

Filberts   Ki( 

Hickory   7  1 

Chestnuts   lUg 

ONIONS. 
Silver  Skin,Choice 

per  ctl   1  00  @  1  25 

Fair  to  Good. ..     75®  — 

Cut   40  @  — 

POTATOES. 
Early  Rote,  ctl .     25  OT  40 
Burbank  Seedling,  30  OT  45 
Do  do  Oregon..     65  @  1  05 
Do  Humboldt..     40  (je  75 

River  Reds   25  @  40 

Sweets   2  00  @  4  00 

POULTRY. 

Hens,  doz   6  50  @  8  60 

Roosters.old.,..  7  OJ  OT  8  50 

Do  young   8  50  @1U  50 

BrolletB,  small. .  5  50  OT  — 

Do  large   7  00  @  — 

Fryers   7  50  @  — 

Ducks   9  00  @12  00 

Geese,  pair  2  00  @  2  50 

Turkeys,  Gobl'r.  14  @  16 
Turkeys,  Hern. .     15  OT  18 

Do  Dressed   li  @  18 

Manhattan  Egg 
Food  |J  cwt...  11  50  (g  — 
PROVISIONS, 
Oal.BacoD,he'Ty,1b  9J9  — 

Medium   UiS  — 

Light   12  @  — 

Lard   9  @  11 

Oal.  Sm'k'dBmf     111®  — 
Hams, Cal  salt'd     10  @  - 
do  Eastern...     12i@  — 
SEEDS. 

Alfalfa  

Glover,  Red  

White  

Flaxseed  

Hemp  

Mustard,  yellow 

do  Brown  

WOOL. 
Bpbino,  18H 
Humb't  &Men'clno  20 
Sac'to  valley. ...  16 
Free  Movmtain,  19 
S  Joaquin  valley    13  1 
do  mountain.     IS  < 
Oala'vA  F'tbH.  16 
Oregon  Eastern.  It 

do  Talley   21  1 

80'n  Coast,  def..  11 
Bo'd  Coast,  free.  13i^ 
Fall,  1391. 

San  Joaquin   9  @  12 

Mountain   10  OT  IS 

Humb't&  Men'cino  14  ^  18 

HONEY. 
WhiteComb,2-tb    10  @  13 
dodol-tbframa    12  OT  14 
White  extract'd      6i@  7 
Amber    do  &ig  6i 

Beeswax,  lb....     22  @  — 


951 

m 

14  OT 

15 

20  @ 

lij 

2 

3»(g 

4 

35  g 

3  @ 

Dried  fruits. 

The  quotations  given  below  are  for  average  prices  paid 
Something  very  fancy  fetch  an  advance  on  the  highest  quo- 
tations while  poor  sells  slightly  below  the  lowest  quotations 
Prices,  unless  otherwise  specified,  are  for  fruit  In  sacks;  add 
tor  50-lb.  boxes  5c  per  lb.,  and  for  25-0)  boxes,  ic  to  Ic  per  lb. 


APPLES. 
Sun-dried,  i's,  com' on  25@  3} 

Do  do  prime   3|(g  4 

Do  do  choice   4  (3  45 

Do  sliced,  common. . .  3ig  4 

Do  do  prime   4  @  45 

Do  do  choice   45  g  65 

Uvap.  bleached,  ring. 

60-lb  boxes   7  @  8 

APKIC0T8. 
Sun-dried,  unbl.  com.  25@  4 

Do  do  prime  5  O  55 

Do  do  choice   6  @  65 

Do  bleached,  prime. . .  7  (S— 

Do  do  choice   75(g— 

Do  do  fancy  8i@  95 

Kvap.  choice,  in  boxee.  95@10 

Do  fancy,  do  10  (§105 

FIGS. 

Sun-dried,  black  3  @  3i 

Do  white  35  @  - 

Do  do  washed  -  (g  - 

Do  do  fancy   —  @— 

Dodo  pressed  —  (g— 

Smyrna  boxes  —  OT— 

Do  sacks  —  @— 

GRAPES. 
Sun-dried,  stemless. . .  3  (g  3J 

Do  unstemmed  2  @  3 

NECTARINES. 

Red.  sun-dried   35(g  5 

Do  Evap.,  in  boxes. . .  6  @i— 

White,  sun-dried          5  (g  65 

Do  evaporated  65®  7 

PEACHES. 
Sun-dried,  unpeeled, 
common, bleached..  35@— 

Do  do  prime,  do  5  @— 

Do  do  choice,  do  6  @— 

Do  do  fancy   7  @— 

Evap, unpeTd,  choice.  7  @— 


Do  do  fancy   8  @— 

Sun-dr, pl'd,  prune,bl.ll  @ — 

Do  do  choice  12  (g— 

Do  do  fancy  13  @— 

Evap,peeled,  in  boxes, 

choice  15  @— 

Do  do  fancv   16  @— 

PEAKS. 
Sun-dried,  quarters...  3  (g  45 

Do  sliced  4®5 

Evap,  sliced.  In  boxes.  6  @— 

Do  ring  do   ...105@— 

PLUMS. 

Pitted,  sun-dried  

Do  evap.boxe8,oholce.—  @— 

Do  do  do  f*noy  —  (g— 

Unpitted   2  (8  2J 

PRUNES. 
Oal.  French,  ungraded  65(g— 
Do  graded,  60  to  100. .  6  @- 

Do  do  40  to  60   H  @— 

Fancy  sell  for  morn  money. 

RAISINS. 
London  Layers, 

choice^  bx  $]  50@  — 

Do  fancy,  do   1  75OT  — 

Layers,  $bi   1  25®  — 

Loose  Muscatels, 
common,  ^  bx..  1  00@  — 

Do  choice,  do          1  20(gl  30 

Do  fancy,  do   1  50(g  — 

Cnstem'ed  Musca- 
tels, in  sacks,  $  lb      4@  5 
Stemmed  dodo... .      5OT  6i 

teedlesp  do  do   6@  — 

Dodo*20-tbbx...  1  15@  — 
Sultanas,  unbl,  bxs  1  16@I  40 
Do  bleached,  in  bxs  1  30O1  60 
Halves,  quarters  and  eighths 
25,  50  and  76  cents  higher  re- 
spectively than  whole  boxes 


Oar  Agents, 


J.  C  HoAG— San  Francisco. 

R.  Q.  Bailey — San  Francisco. 

Gko.  Wilson— Sacramento  Co. 

J.  H.  Grossman- San  Diego  and  San  Bernardino  Go's 

Frank  A.  Swketser— Coluta  Co. 

Samuel  B.  Cliff— Cieston,  Cal. 

A.  C.  Godfrey— Oregon. 

Mrs.  Bruce  B.  Lee— Tehama  Co. 

Don  E.  Abbott— Santa  Barbara  and  Ventura  Go's. 

W.  K.  WiDELL— Butte  Go. 

J  H.  WiLLET— Sonoma  Co. 

M.  H.  Truett— Alameda  and  Contra  Costa  Go's. 

W.  H.  Storms— Nevada  Go. 

Thos.  Osborn— Santa  Clara  Go. 

H.  A.  Lehndorff— California. 


$500,000 

To  LOAS  IN  ANT    AMOUNT  AT  TUK   VERY  LOWEST  MARKET 

rate  of  interest  on  approved  security  io  Farming  Lands. 
A.  SCHULLER.  Rjom  8,  420  California  Street,  San 
Fran:  isco.   

$3,250,000 

To  LOAN  ON  MORTOA  E  ON  RANCIIKB  AND  CITY   KRAf,  FBTATE 

below  market  rates.  HOWE.  BANUMANN  &  CO.,  508 
CallforDia  St ,  S.  F. 
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GOOD.       BETTER.  BEST. 


WE  GUARANTEE  THIS  TOOL  TO  DO 
ALI,  THAT  IS  CLAIMED  FOR  IT. 


HARROW   SET   FOR   CULTIVATING   TOWARDS   AND  UNDER  THE  TREE. 

Showing  the  Extension  Head, 

Which  is  adapted  for  use  on  both  sizas  of  Reversible  Harrows ,  and  is 
sent  only  when  specially  ordered.  It  is  designed  only  for  use  in  orchards 
where  the  branches  are  low  and  overhanging,  admitting  of  cultivating 
the  entire  surface  close  up  to  the  trees.  I  he  regular  head  is  always  sent 
with  these  harrows. 


No  story  need  be  told  of  the  Cyclone  or  o(  the  number  tliat  have  been  sold.  They  can  be  Been  working  in 
every  Inhabited  part  of  the  Pacific  Slope  whilst  hundreds  are  exported  every  year. 

The  Cyclone  mill  Is  not  an  experiment,  but  acknowledged  by  all  who  have  used  It  to  be  the  most  powerful  and 
durable  mill  on  the  market. 

It  is  simple  In  construction,  has  no  cogs  or  complicated  gearing  to  get  out  of  order.  Has  only  three  prfoclpal 
bearings,  heavily  babbited  boxes  and  self  oiling  apartments. 

The  wheel  and  vane  of  the  Cyclone  (which  are  the  most  durable  parts  of  any  solid  wheel  mill)  are  made  strong 
and  of  well  seasoned  wood  finished  with  the  best  lead  and  oil  which  neither  blister  In  the  sun  nor  is  consumed  by  rust 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  to 

Pacific  Manufacturing  Company, 

575  MISSION  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Manufacturers  and  Jobbers  of  Windmills,  Pumps,  Tanks,  TUBULAR 
WELL  TOOLS,  Pipe,  Fittings,  Etc..  Etc 


WHY? 


It  is  the  Lightest  in  Draft.- 

There  will  enough  soil  fall  back  through  the  Cutaway  part  of  the 
disc  to  leave  the  land  level.— "F^ Til'  M  "  I  '     S  - 

It  has  Wooden  Journals.  It  will  SMASH  the  clods,  no  matter  how 
many,  how  large  or  how  hard. 


ALLISON,   NEFF   &  CO., 

S  F.  Oor.  Main  and  Market  Sts.,  San  Francisco, 


AMERICAN  EXCHANGE  HOTEL 
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GEM  STEEL  WIND  MILL 

WITH  GRAPHITE  BOXES. 


NEVER  REIJUIRES  OILING  OR  CLIMBING  OF  TOWERS. 


Guaranteed  more  Durable  tvithout  oil  than  other 
mills  that  are  oiled. 

Practically  these  mills  require  no  attention.  Truly  a  Gem  and 
worth  its  tveiffht  in  gold.  It  combines  beauti/,  strrngtli, 
durabiliti/  and  simplicity.  Governs  itself  perfectly,  is  easily 
erected  and  is  sold  on  its  merits.  In  fact  it  is  the  best  mill  on  earth. 
Tliey  are  geared  back  three  to  one— the  wheel  making  three  rev- 
olutions to  one  stroke  of  pump— making  them  run  in  the  lightest 
wind  or  breeze.  The  mill  is  made  entirely  of  Steel  and  Cast  Iron. 
Each  one  of  our  Gem  Wind  Mills  is  warranted.  If  not  satisfac- 
tory, freight  will  be  paid  bath  ways  and  money  refunded. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE-MAILED  FREE. 

We  also  carry 

Pumps  of  all  kinds,  Tanks,  Pipe,  Fittings,  Hose,  etc. 


WOODIN  8l  little 


312  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Boomgand  Board  by  the  Day.  $1  to  $1.50;  by  tho  Week,  $G  to  $10  ;  by  the  Month, $25  to  $40. 

Good  Room?  and  Elegant  Table.    Meals,  25c.   Single  Rootus,  60o.    Free  'Bus. 

DEWEY  &  CO.  n^t4'^^'[^^^riSt.''-\ PATENT  AGENTS 


70  page,  Illustra- 
ted Pamphlet  on 
ICurtu  reissued 
.}nn'y.  ie92.  \7ill  be 
mailed  toanyaddress.oa 
receipt  of  4c  in  stamps, 
OQ?-Mentioa  this  paper. 
Address;  MAGNETIC  BLASTIO 
TRUSS  COMPY..Dr  PierceA  Son, 
SanFrancisco.Cal.or&t.Loois.Mo. 


Second  Edition— ?fow  Beady. 


C/ILll'Olipiil  ^tililj^ 


AXD  HOW  TO 
GROW  THEM. 
Py  Prof.  Edward 
J.  Wick?on. 

A  practical,  eipbcit  and  comprebensive  book  embodying 
the  experience  and  methods  of  hundreds  of  successful 
growers,  and  constituting  a  trustworthy  guide  by  which  the 
ineiperienced  may  successfully  produce  the  fniita  for  which 
Cabfornia  Is  f  pimous.  600  pages.  Fully  illustrated  Price  $3 
poitpaid.  Send  for  circular.  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO. 
Publishers,  220  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ROOT'S  STEEL  OR  IRON  SPIRAL  RIVETED  PIPE. 


3  TO  24  INCHES 
DIAMETER. 


2  TO   25  FEET 
LENGTHS. 


CONNECTIONS 

 AND  

FIl  TINGS 

TO  SUIT  SERVICE 
BEaUIRED. 


Unrivalled  for  WATER  WORKS,  HYDRAULIC  MINING,  IRRIGATION,  Etc.,  as  has  been  Proved  by  Fourteen  Years  Practical  Experience. 


ractory:   Oreoapoint,  L.  f. 

Hew  York  Offic«;  29  Cliff  Street. 


Pacific  Coast  Oflace,  23  Davis  Street,  San  Francisco. 

THE  QEO.  F.tEBBRHARDlOOMPANY,  Managers 
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The  Use  of  Glasses. — Those  persons 
who  find  it  necessary  to  hold  any  object 
nearer  than  14  inches  from  their  eyes,  and 
who  find  that  their  eyes  become  dry  and 
and  itching  on  reading,  need  glasses. 
Persons  under  40  years  of  age  should  not 
wear  glasses  until  the  accommodating  power 
of  the  eye  has  been  suspended,  and  the 
exact  state  of  refraction  determined  by  a 
competent  opthalmic  surgeon.  The  spec- 
tacle glasses  sold  by  peddlers  generally  are 
hurtful  to  the  eyes  of  those  who  read  much, 
as  the  lenses  are  made  of  inferior  sheet 
glass,  and  not  systematically  ground.  No 
matter  how  perfectly  the  lenses  may  be 
made,  unless  they  are  mounted  in  a  suitable 
frame  and  properly  placed  before  the  eye, 
discomforts  will  arise  from  their  prolonged 
use.  Persons  holding  objects  too  near  the  face 
endanger  the  safety  of  their  eyes  and  incur 
the  risk  of  becoming  near-sighted.  The 
near-sighted  eye  is  an  unsound  eye, 
and  should  be  fully  corrected  wiih  a  glass, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  may  need 
no  aid  for  reading.  The  proper  lime  to  be- 
gin wearing  glasses  is  just  as  soon  as  the 
eyes  tire  on  being  subjected  to  prolonged 
use. — Detroit  Free  Press. 


Lighting  at  the  World's  Fair  will  be 
accomplished  by  electricity,  and  no  effort 
will  be  made  to  economize  at  the  expense  of 
reducing  artistic  effect.  The  cost,  it  is  cal- 
culated, will  be  about  ten  times  the  cost  for 
the  lighting  of  the  Exposition  held  at  Paris. 
The  figure  is  at  present  placed  at  $1,500,000, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  the  light  and  power 
plant  will  be  one  of  at  least  22,000  horse 
power.  

Spring  BLOOMING  Plants.— Dr.  August 
Fccrst  finds  that  nearly  all  the  spring- 
blooming  plants  form  their  flower-buds  the 
summer  or  autumn  previously,  and  hence, 
to  study  the  causes  of  floriferousness,  we 
have  to  study  the  circumstances  that  pre- 
vail at  those  seasons.  There  are.  however, 
some  spring-flowering  plants  of  which  there 
appears  to  be  no  trace  of  flower-buds  the 
season  before. 


Complimentary  Samples. 

Persons  receiving  this  paper  marked  are  requested  to 
examine  i(s  contents,  terms  of  subscription,  and  give  it 
their  own  patronage,  and  as  far  as  practicable,  aid  in 
circulating  the  jDurnal,  and  making  its  value  more 
widely  known  to  others,  and  extending  its  influence  in 
the  cause  it  faithfully  serves.  Subscription,  paid  in  ad- 
vance, 5  moB.,  81;  10  mos.,  $2;  15  mos.,  33  Extra  copies 
mailed  for  10  cents,  if  ordered  soon  enough.  If  already 
a  subscriber,  please  show  the  paper  to  others. 


ORANGE  CULTURE  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

Now  that  the  interest  in  the  culture  ot  'jthe  orange  Is 
extending  so  as  to  embrace  nearly  all  parts  of  the  State, 
a  book  giving  the  results  of  experience  =in  parts  of  the 
State  where  the  growth  of  the  fruit  has  been  longest  pur- 
sueH  will  be  found  of  wide  usefulness. 

"Orange  Culture  in  California"  >"as  written  by  Those 
A.  Garey  of  Los  Angeles,  after  many  years  of  practical 
experience  and  observation  in  the  growth  of  the  fruit 
It  is  a  well-printed  hand  book  of  227  pages,  and  treats  of 
nursery  practice,  planting  of  orange  orchards,  cultiva- 
tion and  irrigation,  pruning,  estimates  of  cose  of  planta- 
tions, best  varieties,  etc. 

The  book  is  sent  post-paid  at  the  reduced  price  of  76 
celts  per  copy,  in  cloth  binding.  Address  DEWE  V  PUB- 
LISHING CO.,  Publishers  "Pacific  Rural  Prets,"  ii20 
Mwket  at ,  San  Francisco. 


PECK, 

712-714  Market  St. ,  opp.  Third  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Patronized  by  the  Grange  and  Farmers 
Alliance  of  California 

 AS  THE  BEST  PLACE  TO  BUY  

Clothing,Shirts,Underwear, 
Hose,  Etc. 

Manufacturer,  Wholesaler  and 
Retailer. 


BEST    TREE  WASH. 

"Oreenbank"  98  degrees  POWDKRKD  CAUSTIC 
80DA  (tcHts  99  8  10  uer  cent)  reuommended  by  the 
highest  authorities  in  the  State.  AUo  C^umon  Caustic 
Soda  and  Potash,  etc.,  for  sale  by 

T.   W.  JACKSON  &  CO.. 
Mknufacturers'  Agents, 
104  Marknt  St..  and  8  Oalirornlft  St..  8.  F. 


Protect  Your  Trees  from  Sunburn,  Borers, 
Rabbits,  Etc.,  by  Using 

THE  PACIFIC  TREE 
PROTECTOR 

(Patent  applied  for) 
AT   A.  VO'T  OV  FHOM  1  CT. 
TO  2  CTS.  PER  TKEE. 

r  is  the  only  Perfect  Tree  Protector, 
ard  Is  btiog  used  by  many  of  the 
Largest  Growers  in  the  Uaited  States. 
Waterproof,  adjustable  and  convenient. 
Saves  time  and  trouble  and  exp.nee. 

Write  for  samples  of  above;  also  for  ^ 
samples  and  catal 'gue  k.  j 

FAY'S  PATENT  MANILLO 
LEATHER  ROOFING. 

CEILING,  SIDING.  SHEATHING  AND  CARPETING. 
Kisy  to  anply— ju^t  the  thing  for  Houses,  B»rijs,  Ice 
Houses  and  Outbuildings— Du.able  and  Cheap. 

PACIFIC  ROLL  PAPER  CO., 

PACIFIC  COAST  AGENTS, 
30  and  31  First  street,  San  Fraocisdo,  Cal. 


OfilSV  Wfl'-.ON 

Write  us  for  prices  and  full  particulars.  Address 
TRCMAN,  HOOKER.  &  CO., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. ...and  FRESNO. 


Porteous  Improved  Scraper 

A  r 

i 


Patented  A  ril  3,  1883.    Patented  April  17, 1883. 


Manufactured  by  G.  LISSENDEN. 

The  attention  of  the  public  is  cal'ed  to  this  Scraper 
and  the  many  varieties  of  work  of  which  it  is  capable, 
such  as  Hsilroad  Work,  Irrigation  D  tches,  Levee  I3uild- 
ing.  Leveling  Land,  Road  Making,  etc. 

This  implement  will  '&'<e  up  »nd  carry  its  load  to  any 
desirert  distance.  It  will  distribute  the  dirt  evenly  or 
depo-it  its  load  in  balk  as  dtsired.  It  will  do  the  work 
o'  Scraper,  Grader,  and  Carrier.  Thousands  of  these 
Scrapers  are  in  use  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

This  Scraper  is  all  steel— the  only  one  manufac. 
tured  in  the  State. 

Price,  all  Steel,  four-horse, •  »0  ;  Steel  two-horse,  $3 1 . 
Address  all  orders  to  ii.  1.1S8ENDEN,  Stockton, 
Califernia. 


Engraving. 


Superior  Wood  and  MetAl  Engrav- 
ing, Electrotyping  and  Stereotyping 
promptly  attended  to  at  this  otiice. 


^eed3,  t>la|tt3,  h. 


Paclic  Ms  erf. 

ESTABLISHED  1871.  ^ 
WELL.  GROWN  AND  SELECTED  STOCK 


Fruit  Trees,  Olives,  Grapes, 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants, 

Roses,  Magnolias,  Palms. 

.  ALSO  

Azaleas  Indica  and  Mollis, 

Camellias  and  Rhododendron. 

Send  for  New  Price  Lii-t. 
Baker  and  LouibarU  Streetii,  .Saa  Fraui  Ihco. 


ORANGE  AND  LEMON  TREES. 

Med.  Sweet,  R.  W.  Navel,  Malta  Blood,  P.  R.  St.  Michael,  Satsnma, 

And  other  new  and  old  varieties. 

Villa  Franca ,  Lisbon  and  Eureka  Lemons.   Shamrock  Orange  for  Hedges. 
BANANA  BULBS  (CAVENDISH  ORINOCO)  60  CENTS  EACH. 

ALOHft  NURSERIES,  Penryn,  Placer  Co..  California. 


ESTABLISHED  1863. 

THOS.  MBHBRIN, 

AGENT  FOR  THE  CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO. 

Largest  and  Most  Complete  Stock  of  Fruit,  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

itpples.  Almonds,  Apricot,  P»ar,  Prune,  Plum,  Peach  and  Cherry, 
Also  Floe  StocK  Olivvs,  Oranges,  Lemoni),  Nnt  Trees  and  f>iiiall  Fruits;  Magnolias, 
Caiuellias,  Palms;  £.are«  Stock  of  Ilnses,  Clematis,  Ktc,  Ktc. 


GRASS,  CLOVER,  VfiOKTARLE,  FLOWBR  AND  TREK  SEKDS,  TOP  ONIONS,  Etc..  Etc. 

Catalogues  Mailed  Free.  Address 

THOS.  MEHERIN,  516  BATTERY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


ITRXJIT  TREES. 


EARLY  CPAWFORD.  FOSTER, 
MUIR    AND    ORANGE  CLING 


Fft.XSN'OZZ  I=*3FlXT3VEfil  on  Myrobolan,  Peach  and  Almond  Roots. 

B^I^TLETT  :PE1.^II,SI 

CORRESPONDENCE  RESPECTFULLY  SOLICITED. 

Growers  of  Fruit  and  Ornannental  Trees,  Vegetable,  Flower  and  Farm  Seeds, 

419-421    SANSOME   STREET,    SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERY, 

  OFFERS  A  LARGE  ASSORTMENT  OF  

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

  SPKCIALTIE  ji   

WHITE  ADRIATIC  FIGS,  OLIVES,    PLUMS   AND    PRUNES  ON  MYROBOLAN 
ROOT,  GRAPES.   PALMS,  ROSES  AND  OLEANDERS 


THE  TRUE  SMYRNA  FIG,  ALSO  THE  WILD  OR  CAPRI  FIG. 

New  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Pamphlet  on  the  Smyrna  Fig  mailed  Free  on  application. 

Correspondence  Solicited.  Address 

GEO.  C.  ROEDINQ,  MANAGER,  FRESNO,  CAL. 


COX'S  SEED  CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE. 

It  contairs  description  and  price  of  Gras"",  Clover  and  Field  SEEDS,  Australian  Trpe  and  Shrub 
SEEDS.  Native  Califorria  Tree, '"hrub  and  Fkwer  SEEDS  (the  largest  afsortment  of  Veg;etable  and 
Flowi r  » EKUS.  offered  in  the  Un'ted  States),  new  varieties  of  Forage  Plants,  Grasses  and  Clovers 
esi  ecially  recotnmeniled  for  the  Pscific  Coast.  Holland,  Japan  «nd  C»lifornia  Bulbs  Large  assortment 
of  Palm  8EEDS.  new  and  rare  Plants,  new  Fruit.  Our  stock  of  Fruit  Trees  consists  of  the  bes'>  varieties 
ol  Prune,  Pium,  Ai  ricot,  Apple,  Peach,  Cherry.  Olive,  Fig  and  Nut  Trees,  Grape  Vines  and  Small  Fiuits. 

  ADDRESS  

COX  SEED  AND  PLANT  CO., 

Successors  to  THOMAS  A.  COX  &  CO., 

S  E!  E  15  S  IVL  E  INT, 

411,  413  &  415  SansDme  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


TREES 


FRUIT 

AND 

ORNAMENTAL. 

WINE,  RAISIN  and  TABLE. 

New  American  Grape,  "  The  Pierce.' 

Olives,  Oranges,  Lemons  and  Figs. 

New  California  Orange,  "  The  Joppa. 

Shade  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Climbing  Plants,  Etc. 

S(  lid  for  oiir  N  w  Catalogue. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,  ^^'i^lv^JcrCater.*'"- 
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Jeeds,  l^lapts,  ttc. 


NORTHERN  GROWN  SEEDS 

 FROM  

MINNESOTA. 

New  Stock. 
GRASS,  GARDEN  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS, 

PLANTS,  TREES,  ETC. 

Northern  Seed  Co., 

(Successors  to  WESTCOTT  &  CO.) 
SOT  CLAY  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAI,. 


NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES, 

£STABI.ISH£D  1878. 

FRUIT  TREES,   NUT  TREES, 

SMALL  FBUITS,  SHADE  TREES. 

ORNAMENTAL  STOCK,  ROSES,  PALMS,  ETC. 
Strictly  First-Class. 

Special  Attention  called  to  Magnificent  Stock  of 

PAPER  SHELL  ENGLISH  WALNUTS. 

Send  for  New  Catalogue, 

LEONARD  COATES,  Napa,  Cal. 


20.000  Monterey  Cypress 

IV  BOXES. 

AIbo,  Large  Stock,  Nice  Shape 

Irish  Yew  Trees,  from  4  to  7  ft., 

For  Sale  Ciieap  by 

HUTCHISON  &  SANBORN, 

NURSERYMEN, 

OAKLAND  CALIFORNIA. 


E3.  J".  BO'v\rESKr, 

SEED  MERCHANT. 


Onion  Sets.  Graag,  Olnver,  Vegetable 
and  Flower  Seeds. 

LARGEST  STOCK  AND 

MOST  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT. 


lUustrattd  Descriptive  and  Priced  Seed  Cataloeue  for 
189 the  moat  elaborate  and  valuable  of  its  kind  <  t  any 
Pacific  Coast  publication,  mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 
Address 

E.  J.  BOWEN, 

815  &  817  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco, 
or  65  Front  Street,  Portland,  Or. 


APPLE  ROOT 
GRAFTS. 

Root  Grafts  are  pieces  of  cions  and  rootB,  bound  to- 
gether, making  the  Graft  average  eipht  and  one-half 
inchesin  leni^th,  of  which  the  root  constitutes  two-fifths. 
Grafting  begins  in  December  and  is  tinished  b.v  March 
first,  when  they  are  ready  toplant.  Unless  Winter  ship- 
ment is  ordere'i  (in  which  case  we  pack  in  paper-lined 
boxes  to  prevent  freezing),  tliey  are  put  away  in  cellar, 
until  Spring  shipment ',rdered.  'W  ith  us,  in  two  years, 
the;  make  a  five  to  seven-foot  tree.  Twenty  thousand 
are  planted  to  the  acre,  and  with  a  favorable  Spring,  90 
percent  will  grow.  W  e  have  to  oiler.  Hoot  (.Difts 
at  ]S3.'50  per  thoasand  f.  o.  b.  cars  here.  Number 
One  in  every  respect,  and  tnip  to  name  We  solicit  your 
trade,  and  upon  application  will  furnish  full  particulars, 
list  of  varieties.  sam7>Ies.  terms,  etc.  Special  prices  on  lota 
of  Kifty  Thousand  or  more.  Orders  should  be  placed 
Iminedintelv  to  secure  ti  good  list  r»f  varieties. 

We  refer  yon  to  Bradstreet's  or  R  G  Dun's  Com- 
mercial Reports  or  any  of  the  leading  Nurserymen  of  the 

H.  C.  Graves&Sons.Lee'sSummit,  Mo. 
UNiON  NURSERY 

Has  for  sale  a  fine  lot  of  OLIVER,  ftrown  in  open 

?;roiind,  namety,  Minzanillo,  NevardiMo  Blanco,  Picho- 
Ine  a-d  Mission,  wbic  h  are  oCtsrcd  at  very  low  rates. 
Cut  flowers  and  funeral  de8i|;n«  a  sp  cialty. 

FRANK  KONZ. 
2139  Teeth  Streeet,         Sacramento,  Cal. 

Telephone  182. 

NO^S^  ±xx  ISXjOOlVt. 

Improved  Olant,  six  different 
colors,  S.'ic;  12  d  ITerent,  (iOc. 
Double  White  end  Double  P.nk,  ' 
six  for  the  s^me  prices. 
MAILKD  FRISK. 
We  offer  al'o  Apple  Trees,  ttandard  varieties,  2  to  4 
feet  hiifb,  |7  per  1(J0. 


pansip:s. 

DAISIES. 


The  Kaghazi  is  the  richest  and  finest-flavored  Soft  Shell  Walnut 
in  the  market.  Tree  a  strong  grower,  very  prolific,  and  blooms 
late  in  the  Spring. 

LARGE   STOCK  OF 

FRENCH  PRUNES,  BARTLETT  PEARS  &  OLIVES. 

ALSO  A  COMPLETE  GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Fr  ee  List.  Address 

ALEXANDER   &  HAMMON, 


NURSERY  STOCK 


FULL  AND  COMPLETE   STOCK:  OF 


ill 


200,000  ORANGE  AND  LEMON  TREES,  200,000 

We  have  the  Largest  and  Finest  Stock  of 
Orange  and  Lemon  Trees  in  the  State. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 


W.  R.  STRONGCOMPANY 


1892. 


1892. 


For  Over  Thirty  Tears 

.we  have  always  had  very  pleasar.'  dealings  together,  the 
public  and  myself,  and  1  again  have  the  pleasure  of 
presenting  to  them  my  Annual  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seed  Catalogue.  It  contains  .the  usual 
1  immense  variety  of  seed,  with  such  new  kinds  added 
lashave  provedto  be  real  acquisitions.  Raisingmany 
of  tliese  varieties  myself,  on  niy  four  seed  farms, 
and  testing  others.  1  am  able  to  warrant  their  fresh- 
ness and  purity,  under  such  reasonable  conditions  as  are  con- 
tained in  my  Catalogue.  Having  been  their  original  intro- 
ducer, I  am  headquarters  for  choice  Cory  Corn,  Miller  Melon, 
Eclipse  Beet,  Hubbard  .Squash,  Deep  Head,  All  Seasons  and 
Warren  Cabbage,  Etc.,  Elc  Catalogue  KKKE  to  all 
a.  J.  II.  OltEttOItY        SON,  Marbleheiid,  Slasa. 


100,000  EXTRA  FliSE 

BARTLETT  PEAR  TREES. 


Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry.  Peach,  Apricot, 
Nectarine,  Quince.  Grape  Vines 
and  Small  Fruits. 


500,000  FRUIT  TREES. 

Orange,  Lemon,  Lime,  Olive,  Japan  Persim- 
mon, and  all  fcmda  of  Nut-Be  ..ring 
Trees.  Shade  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Shrubs,  Ktc. 

IMPOETED  FRUIT  TREE  SEEDLDJGS. 

Aelt  for  Prices. 

James  T.  Bogue,  Marysvllle,  Cal. 

PACIFIC  elieTS  NDRSERL 

Nurserymen  and   Flo  ists,  Attention! 

(WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL.) 

We  have  on  hand  and  constantly  arrivirg  from  Japan 
and  China: 

Camellias,  Azaleas,  Iris  Kaempferl  (over  150 
varieties),  Ferns,  Palms,  Cycas  Hevoluta,  Za- 
mla,  Japan  Orange,  Persimmon  and  other 
fruit  trees.  Lilies,  Nerlne  Japonlca,  Chrys- 
anthemums, New  and  Rare  livergreen  and 
Deciduous  Trees,  New  and  Kare  Plants. 
Shrub  and  Palm  Seeds. 

All  plants  acclimated.  Send  us  your  Business  Card 
and  we  will  quote  Trade  Prices  for  1000,  100,  10  or  single 
plants. 

Retail  prices  on  application. 


2225  Jackson  Si, 


San  Frar.c'sco. 


Prunes!  Prunes! 


I  HAVE  A  SURPLUS  OF 


French  Prunes  on  Peach,  4  to  7  ft. 


AT- 


$18  PER  100;  $175  PER  1000. 

other  Stock  in  Fair  Supply,  Cheap. 


Successor  to  L.  Burbank.      SANTA  ROSA,  CaL. 


HAVE  YOU  OUR 

CATALOGUE? 

We  have  the  Largest  Co  11  ction 

—OF— 

Finits,  Palms,  Ferns. 

Economic  Plants, 

— AND — 

RARE  NEW  PLANTS. 

From  the  FnuB  COKlNET'S  of  the  Karth,  grown  'or 
sale  in  the  U.  8.  No  nursery  like  curs.  Supply  Cua- 
tomnrg  all  over  the  Wh^le  Wor  d,  by  MAIL,, 
EXPRESS  or  FBEIGBX. 

REASONER  BROS., 


Established  IbS3. 


ONECO,  FLORIDA. 


Fine  Small  Fruits  a  Specialty. 

CUTHBERT  RASPBERRY. 

BEST  MARKEf  BERRY  KNOWN;  LARGE,  FIRM 
and  luscious,  stands  travel  finely,  bears  immens  ly, 
and  has  two  crops  a  ye»r;  50  cents  per  dozen;  $3  per  100. 
Also  Strawberries,  Blackberries,  Gooseberries,  Currants, 
rfc.  of  the  finest  imported  varieties.  Prices  on  ap,  lica- 
tioii.    L.  V.  McCANN,  Saota  Croz  Cal. 


Texas  Thin  Shell 

PECANS. 


firowlne  the  Texas  Thin 
Shell  Pecin  pavs  hett  r 
than  FUukIng,  KctI  Estate, 
Bfjnds  or  Stocks.  One  acre 
earns  more  than  10  acres 
in  most  farm  products. 
S<jnd  for  ''iren'ar. 


Texa« Pecan  &  Seed  Co.,  Port  Worth  Texas,. 


1838.-FIFTY-FOUR  YEARS.     300  ACRES.-1892. 

k|||T'nr*niliT  T  O  r  r"  O  J'lirrv's  <;iiiiit  and  I'rdicree  Japan  mam- 
nilll  chnllll  IKrr  \  moth  Chestnuts;  .Inimn,  French,  and  I'cr. 
11  Ul  nrilUII  I  II  LL.O.  siiin  \Valnut><;  Almondb.  Filberts.  Pecans,  .tc. 
\flll  IIADI  C  Mr\lf  DCADC  .Tapan  Golden  KuB»et,  Idiilio,  I.inrnlii  I'nrrleas, 
VHLUHDLL  ntWll  rtWnO.  Wilder.  Kit7,water.Verm..nt  Beauty.  Bessemianka;  in 
'  oUrrliorisfit  rrtluiril  ritlrit,  Eleo^^nuH  lionepipoH.  Buffalf»  Berries.  JuneberrieB.  Hardy  Granges  A 
other  valuable  NnveltieH.  Immense  HtficK  of  iiiliAI'lv  V  I N  I'iS  and  all  Small  Fruit  Plants. 
rrmi.,  Hliiiilr  ,i,ul  Nui  T,",,  t»K  N  A  MF.NT.A  I-  SI  I  IM'ISS,  VINICS,  ,Vc.  III118.  Descriptive 
Catalogue  free,      VVto.  Parry,  POMONA  NURSERIES,  Parry.  New  Jersey. 


CLOVER 


MILLET 


Garden,  Tree,  Field  and  Crass  Seeds, 

SKKDfJRAINS-ONION  SETS-PLANET  JR.  OAKDEN  TOOLS. 

TRUMBULL,  STREAN  &  ALLEN  SEED  CO., 

TIUnTUV  142H-142S  St.  Lniils  Aiieniie,        KANSAS  CITY,  MO.        Dl  IIC  f^DACC 

I  linU  I  n  I  l3T^Send  for  Our  Illustratoa  Catalogue— FREE..^  DLUC  UllRdw 


IFV  YO  U  WANT  GOOD 


SEND  TO 


BARTEkDETS^CO. 

DENVER  COLO. 

THTMOST  reliable  house '♦'hVVESI 
-CATALOGUE  FREE.  ■ 


BLUE  G-TJuvns. 

In  lots  to  suit.     Write  for  prices  delivered  on  whaif 
San  Irauclijco.  Address 
W.    A.   T.   ST&ATTON,  Petaluma. 
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JACKSON 


JacM"  Wliiripool"  Ceitrifnpl  PnniD 

Price  $25. 


625-631  SIXTH  STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

149  169:BLUX0ME  ST. 

MANUFACTUBER  OP 

ENGINES,  BOILERS, 

PUMPS, 

Windmills,  Horse-powers  Complete. 

PLANTS  FOR  IRRIGATION 


Has  k-incli 
Steel  Teeth. 

Made  to  rotate  either 
way.  Very  thorough 
in  its  work  arvl  don't 
injure  the  vines  o» 
trees.  Used  by  R.6. 
Blowers,  G.G.Briggs 
and  all  leading  vine- 
yardists. 

THE  JACKSON  VINEYARD  HAKEOW. 

The  Best  Harrow  made  for  Vineyards  and  Orchards. 


THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 
JACKSON'S 

CELEBEATFI> 


Jackson's  Antomatic  Expaiisiflii  Self-Oiling  Engines,  All  sizes. 


Byron  Jackson's  Works,  Comer  Slxtl  and  Blnxois  Sis,  San  Franci£co. 


Runs  in  the  lightest  wind 
Defies  the  fiercest  storia 
Simplest  miil  made. 
Costs  less  for  rcp.iirs, 
^JJ^ver  blows  down 
Tcrfectly  seir-i.gulMing. 

10ft  $75. 12ft  $85.  J.iftSmO. 

Write  for 
Discount. 


625  631  SiXTH  STREET, 
San  Francisco. 

Fatraers,  especially,  when  about  to  buy  an 
Engine,  should  coDsider  the  merits  of  Jack- 
son's. They  are  enclosed,  self-oiling,  and  re- 
quire less  attention  than  others. 


Jackson's  Self  Feeders 

FOR  THRESHING  MACHINES, 

SIDE  ELEVATORS,  SPREADERS. 

DERRICKS,  PORK  HOISTS, 

Patent  Light  Weight  Horse  Forks, 

PATENT  IRON 

PULLEY  BLOCKS. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


149-169  BLUXOME  ST  , 
San  Francisco. 

There  is  nothing  mysterious  about  a  Cen- 
trifugal  Pump.  They  are  simple  and  have 
less  parts  to  wear  than  other  kinds.  Jack- 
son's is  at  once  the  Best  and  Cheapest. 


Byroi  Jackson's  Harvesling  Maclinery. 


MCCORMICK  AGENCY. 


REAPERS! 


IVLOWERS! 


BINDERS ! 


McOORMIOK  MOWER. 


McOORMIOK  "DAISY"  BEAPBB.  MoOOBMIOE  "ALL  STEEL"  BINDER. 

DEERE  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  305  and  307  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal, 
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THE  DEWEY  PUBLIHHING  00. 
Office,  220  Market  St. 


Foolish  Opposition. 

Does  it  ever  occur  to  those  very  earnest  farmers  and 
others  who  are  attempting  to  antagonize  the  Nicaragua 
Canal  project  that  they  are  playing  directly  into  the  hands 
of  the  railroad  monopoly  of  which  they  complain  so  bit" 
terly  ?  Do  they  not  know  that  there  is  no  such  foe  to 
railway  extortion  as  water  competition?  Do  they  not 
know  that,  with  the  canal  an  accomplished  fact,  every 
article  which  we  import,  and  in  whose  value  transporta- 


Monopoly  of  the  Soil. 

Not  for  many  months  has  there  been  so  important  a 
contribution  to  current  thought  concerning  contemporary 
affairs  as  the  lecture  by  Mr.  Mills  on  the  subject  of  land 
monopolization,  from  which  we  have  made  liberal  ex- 
cerpts. The  growth  of  large  land-holdings  in  California 
has  been  rapid  during  the  past  ten  years,  and,  while  re 
ferred  to  now  and  again  as  an  evil,  has  never  before  been 
roundly  denounced  as  a  real  and  imminent  social  danger. 


as  will  destroy  this  giant  evil  of  monopoly  of  the  soil. 
The  plans  suggested  may  not  be  the  best,  but  they  are 
worth  thinking  about,  and  we  commend  them  to  the 
public. 

Irrigation  by  Artesian  Wells. 

We  have  had  many  paragraphs  upon  irrigation  by 
artesian  wells  and  have  given  engravings  showing  the 
flow  of  water  from  such  sources,  but  the  one  upon  this 


ARTESIAN   WELL  AND  STORAGE  RESERVOIR   IN  THE  UPPER  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 


tion  is  a  factor,  will  be  cheaper  than  now  ?  Do  they  not 
know  that  every  commodity  which  we  export  will  yield  us 
more  money  because  the  cost  of  carriage  will  be  less?  Do 
they  not  know  that  every  acre  of  land  in  California  will 
be  more  valuable  when  every  commodity  produced  from  it 
becomes  more  valuable  ?  Can  they  not  be  made  to  realize 
that  opposition  to  the  canal  project  is  foolish  and  incon- 
sistent to  the  last  degree? 

What  these  protestants  should  do  is  to  cease  their  ab- 
surd opposition  to  the  canal  project,  and  instead,  to  join  in 
an  effort  to  make  the  termii  of  the  Government's  part  in  it 
more  clear  and  definite.  Ihe  ownership  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  a  majority  of  the  stock  should  be  made  absolute 
and  it«  supervisory  authority  permanent  and  uncjuestioned. 
This  is  a  point  upon  which  the  public  cannot  be  too  so- 
licit^jus;  but  in  urging  it,  and  in  standing  stubbornly  upon 
it,  there  is  no  need  to  go  to  the  length  of  opposition  to  the 
project  itMlf. 


An  alarm,  heretofore  merely  gossiped  about,  is  now  sounded 
from  the  house-tops  in  a  tone  and  by  an  authority  that 
ought  to  attract  public  notice.  By  this  discussion,  Mr. 
Mills  has  done  the  State  great  service,  for  if,  as  he  con- 
cludes, "  large  land-holding  deteriorates  the  character  of 
citizenship,  impoverishes  the  general  commonwealth,  cre- 
ates a  caste  in  society,  degrades  the  common  people,  de- 
prives vast  numbers  of  men  of  the  opportunity  of  self- 
support,  withholds  from  the  masses  the  rights  of 'tlife, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  the  acquirement  and 
enjoyment  of  property,  and,  beyond  this,  menaces  the  sta- 
bility of  free  government  itself" — if  all  this  be  true,  as 
we  believe  it  to  be — Mr.  Mills  has  raised  up  a  political 
question,  which,  in  its  importance  to  the  people  of  Califor- 
nia, overshadows  all  other  issues  now  before  them. 

There  is  no  question  as  to  the  right  of  a  community  to 
preserve  itself ;  and,  this  being  true,  there  is  no  doubt 
as  to  the  authority  of  the  State  to  enact  such  legislation 


page  representing  a  reservoir  filled  by  a  well,  it  seems  to 
us  gives  a  better  idea  of  the  amouat  of  water  thus  secured 
from  subterranean  sources  than  any  picture  heretofore 
presented. 

The  scene  is  in  the  artesian  well  region  of  the  upper 
San  Joaquin  river  where  so  much  has  been  accomplished 
by  means  of  well-boring  during  the  last  few  years.  It  is  a 
characteristic  valley  picture  of  the  present  day,  and  is  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  preirrigation  landscape.  The 
water  is  drawn  from  the  reservoir  into  ditches  for  distri- 
bution to  adjacent  fields  or  orchards,  and  in  this  way  a 
single  well  of  generous  flow  may  render  fertile  quite  a 
large  acreage  of  valley  soil. 


To  Resume. — It  is  announced  that  the  affairs  of  A. 
Lusk  &  Oo.  have  been  settled  and  the  business  will  go  on 
the  same  as  heretofore,  with  the  addition  on  the  Board  of 
several  local  capitalists. 
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C[o  F^F^ESf  O  N  D  E  NCE. 

CorrespondentB  are  alone  responsible  for  their  opinions.— Ed. 

Napa  Valley  Notes. 

Napa,  March  17,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor: — Our  oldest  inhabitant  is  racking  his 
memory  to  see  if  he  can  bring  to  mind  just  such  a  pleasant, 
delightful  winter  and  early  spring  as  we  have  this  year  en- 
joyed. His  memory  fails  him.  Certain  it  is  that  a  more 
enjoyable  season  could  never  have  fallen  to  our  lot.  From 
the  first  rains  in  November  to  the  present  date,  showers 
have  come  in  good  time  and  generally  in  just  the  amount 
needed;  neither  too  large  nor  too  meager. 

There  have  been  no  cold,  protracted  storms,  no  heavy 
frosts.  Although  vegetation  made  slow  growth  during 
December  and  January,  still,  since  the  opening  of  Feb- 
ruary, grain  of  all  kinds  and  pasturage  in  general,  has 
forged  ahead  at  a  lively  rate.  Consequently,  at  this  writ- 
ing the  prospects  of  excellent  crops  are  good,  could  not  be 
better. 

The  great  danger  now,  is  of  frost,  which  has  a  habit  of 
dropping  down  on  orchard,  garden  and  vineyard,  some 
years  as  late  as  the  first  week  in  May.  We  trust 
this  will  prove  an  exceptional  year  in  this  respect,  but  the 
balmy  air  of  March  has  caused  the  fruit  to  develop  at  a 
rapid  rate,  and  our  orchards  present  a  most  beautiful 
appearance.  It  will  not  be  long  before  the  vineyards  will 
be  draped  in  garments  of  a  delicate  shade  of  green. 
Barring  frosts  or  blighting  winds,  we  shall  have  a  bounti- 
ful harvest. 

Sunday  the  13th  inst.  a  searching  norther  swept  down 
the  valley,  drying  up,  at  a  rapid  rate,  all  surface  moisture. 
Could  we  but  know  the  volume  of  water  these  winds  absorb 
from  the  soil  during  one  day  even  that  they  prevail,  it 
would  most  assuredly  astonish  us.  That  these  winds  are 
very  disagreeable  no  one  will  deny.  Even  dumb  brutes 
manifest  their  discomfort  at  such  times.  We  hope  that  at 
an  early  date  some  of  our  learned  meteorologists  will  make 
these,  in  very  many  ways  singular  winds,  a  study,  and 
publish  for  the  edification  of  an  interested  public  an  ex- 
haustive report,  embracing  among  other  things  the  locality 
where  they  originate,  the  cause  of  their  very  depressing 
effects,  the  eccentricity  of  their  waves— for  we  often  have 
passed  from  a  hot  stroke  to  one  very  cool — and  other 
singular  ways  of  the  northers  which  periodically  visit  us; 
though  we  opine  they  are  less  severe,  and  prevail  not  as 
often  as  20  or  30  years  ago.    Or  are  we  growing  forgetful  ? 

Long  ago  our  farmers  disposed  of  last  season's  crop  of 
wheat;  some  at  fair  prices,  some  waited  for  a  rise,  and 
got  a  fall.  Large  quantities  of  hay  were  stored  in  this 
vicinity  by  farmers,  on  their  premises,  but  of  late,  several 
hundred  tons  have  been  shipped  by  water  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  sold  for  mere  living  prices.  When  hay  brings 
$15  or  $16  per  ton,  there  is  some  money  made  in  raising  it, 
but  where  only  $8  or  $10  per  ton  is  realized,  the  hard 
work  of  harvesting  the  crop  is  but  poorly  rewarded.  Take 
one  season  with  another,  hay  pays  moderately  well.  Can 
we  wonder  that  farmers  often  wish  for  "  the  good  old  times" 
when  hay  sold  for  $20  per  ton  and  wheat  for  five  cents 
per  pound  .'' 

"  Hard  work  and  poor  pay  "  is  the  cry  of  many  a  far- 
mer, but  the  thrifty,  industrious,  prudent  rancher,  if  he 
does  not  at  once  or  never  get  rich,  in  the  common  accep- 
tance of  the  term,  does  live  a  healthv,  peaceful  life,  has 
scores  of  blessings  the  rich  do  not  enjoy  and  acquires  at 
least  a  competency.  When  his  work  on  earth  is  finished 
and  he,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  obeys  his  summons  hence, 
he  lakes  with  him  just  as  much  in  the  way  of  this  world's 
goods  as  any  so-called  bloated  bondholder,  and  oftentimes 
in  the  way  of  character,  in  which  consists  the  true  riches, 
far  more.  After  all,  our  farmers  do  not  have  so  hard  a 
tim'e  as  some  of  them  imagine  they  do.  We  never  knew 
a  man,  in  whatever  business  he  followed,  to  prosper  who 
neglected  his  interests  and  acted  as  if  he  did  not  care 
whether  school  kept  or  not.    We  never  expect  to. 

Our  fruit  growers  especially  are  interested  in  the  subject 
of  cheap  rates  of  freight  eastward,  which  subject  is  so  much 
agitating  the  merchants  of  the  metropolis  of  late.  If  only 
freight  charges  east  were  within  reasonable  bounds,  our 
orchardists  would  have  more  courage  to  increase  the 
number  of  their  trees,  and  with  more  zeal  and  interest, 
place  upon  the  market  their  excellent  produce.  As  it  is, 
the  grower  often  receives  but  little  for  his  labor,  while  the 
middleman  and  the  railroads  get  the  lion's  share.  Speed  the 
(lay  when  lower  transportation  rates  shall  prevail.  Our  resi- 
dents will  hail  it  with  joy.  It  will  mean  for  this  valley  great 
enrichment.  Speed  the  day,  also,  when  the  Nicaragua 
canal  shall  be  completed.  Then,  certainly,  if  not  before, 
will  exorbitant  charges  give  way  to  cheaper  rates. 

In  this  matter  of  letting  our  national  authorities  at  Wash- 
ington know  how  much  the  people  of  this  coast  desire  the 
early  completion  of  said  canal,  our  Board  of  Supervisors 
have  taken  timely  and  commendable  action  by  taking  the 
initiatory  steps  toward  holding  a  State  Convention  in  San 
Francisco  on  the  29lh  inst.  The  papers  of  this  coast  can 
do  the  people  at  large  no  greater  favor  than  to  urge  on- 
ward, with  all  their  influence,  this  matter. 

The  condition  of  our  roads  has  not  been  so  much 
criticized  this  season  as  during  the  past  two  or  three 
winters.  In  fact  there  has  been  no  cause.  They  are  and 
have  been,  generally,  all  through  the  season,  very  good  in- 
deed. Yet  this  is  owing  to  the  lack  of  heavy  rains,  in  great 
measure;  to  be  sure  our  highways  are  in  better  condition 
each  succeeding  year,  but  the  cost  of  putting  them  thus  is 
great;  too  great,  say  the  taxpayers,  who  wish  for  a  change 
in  road  laws.  Who  will  give  the  people  of  this  State 
a  perfect  road  law?  That  man  who  will  do  so  will  be  over- 
whelmed with  thanks;  his  name  will  be  written  in  book 
and  newspaper  in  boldest  type  and  his  praises  will  be 
sung  in  every  town  and  hamlet  within  our  borders.  Years 
and  years  of  trial  at  this,  and  yet  success  has  not  yet  been 
attamed.  Considering  all  this,  we  are  tempted  to  ask; 
will  it  ever  be  ? 


©HE  KiEIdE). 


Peanuts. 

Oroville,  Butte  Co.,  March  7,  1892. 
To  THE  Editor: — Tradition  or  the  method  followed 
by  others  has  nothing  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  a  Californian, 
and  if  he  were  asked  to  build  a  Noah's  ark,  or  superintend 
the  planting  of  a  garden  of  Eden,  he  would  confidently  ex- 
pect to  make  some  decided  improvements  upon  the  orig- 
inals. 

It  might  seem  that  the  growing  of  peanuts  was  a  very 
simple  matter  and  ranked  alongside  of  raising  potatoes  or 
peas,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  The  region  of  country 
adapted  to  peanut  culture  is  limited  to  Virginia,  North 
Carolina  and  Tennessee,  and  during  the  past  40  years  but 
few  changes  or  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  plant- 
ing or  harvesting  of  this  important  crop. 

Until  recently,  the  Eastern  planters  placed  the  nuts  in 
the  ground  by  hand,  which  was  a  slow  and  laborious  pro- 
cess. Now,  they  are  planted  with  a  machine  which  sows 
from  six  to  eight  acres  a  day,  and  is  a  vast  improvement 
over  the  hand  process.  In  the  East,  the  old-fashioned 
method  of  pulling  the  nuts  from  the  vines  by  hand  is  still 
in  vogue,  and  this  is  an  enormous  expense,  requiring  the 
labor  of  100  persons  for  a  week  or  ten  days  to  pick  in  this 
manner  the  crop  of  50  acres  of  peanuts. 

A  Californian  has  invented  a  more  expeditious  plan  for 
this  work,  though  his  device  is  very  simple.  A  vine  is  held 
in  one  hand  and  a  bit  of  hoop  iron  in  the  other;  the  vine  is 
then  laid  across  the  edge  of  a  board  and  a  few  blows  with 
the  piece  of  iron  frees  the  nuts  from  the  vines. 

In  the  East  the  nuts  are  shelled  before  planting,  and  this 
is  a  slow  and  laborious  process,  because  the  work  must  be 
done  by  hand,  for  if  the  delicate  pink  skin  of  the  nut  is 
broken,  then  the  nut  is  spoiled  for  planting.  As  many 
small  farmers  in  the  Atlantic  peanut  region  raise  this  prod- 
uct, it  is  customary  for  them  to  invite  their  friends  and 
neighbors  to  assist  them  in  preparing  the  nuts  for  planting. 
These  are  called  popping  or  shelling  bees, and  are  as  popu- 
lar in  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  as  apple  bees  were  at 
one  time  in  the  North.  The  California  planter  has  learned 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  remove  the  shell,  and,  if  he  plants 
in  the  field  at  all,  that  he  need  only  crush  the  shell  and 
thus  much  time  and  labor  is  saved.  The  Eastern  planter 
has  to  contend  against  many  setbacks,  for  if  the  weather  is 
too  dry  the  nuts  will  not  sprout;  if  too  wet,  they  will  rot. 
Birds  of  all  kinds  are  greedy  for  the  nuts,  and  moles  make 
sad  havoc  of  the  planter's  work.  In  California,  a  simpler, 
more  expeditious  and  a  cheaper  plan  is  used  in  first  plant- 
ing the  nuts  in  a  hot  bed.  This  enables  the  cultivator  to 
confine  his  attention  and  diligence,  against  birds,  moles, 
gophers  and  other  enemies,  to  a  small  space.  He  can  irri- 
gate this  bed  or  protect  it  from  excessive  rains  at  pleasure, 
and  thus  he  finds  this  the  preferable  plan  for  starting  the 
nuts.  As  soon  as  the  little  plants  are  large  enough,  they 
are  transferred  to  the  field  and  set  out  in  the  center  of  long 
beds  about  three  feet  wide.  The  ground  should  be  a  deep, 
rich,  fertile,  sandy  loam;  it  must  be  cu'tivated  thoroughly 
and  kept  free  from  grass  and  weeds.  The  vines  must  be 
irrigated,  yet  too  much  water  will  kill  them.  Here  the 
nuts  are  planted  in  March  and  the  vines  pulled  in  Septem- 
ber, while  in  the  East  they  are  planted  from  a  month  to 
six  weeks  or  two  months  later.  Our  Eastern  friends  pull 
the  vines  after  cutting  the  tap  root  and  place  the  vines  with 
the  nuts  adhering  to  them  in  the  sun,  so  as  to  dry  out  the 
surplus  moisture.  Here,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  sun 
is  not  too  hot,  for  it  will  blacken  and  spoil  the  nut.  If  the 
heat  is  too  great,  then  the  vines  should  shade  the  nuts 
when  hung  up  to  dry. 

The  vines  are  used  to  fatten  cattle,  while  hogs  are  turned 
into  the  field  where  the  nuts  were  grown  and  root  up  every 
one  that  is  left  in  the  ground.  The  pork  made  from  peanut 
food  is  exceedingly  fat,  but  the  meat  is  soft.  After  the  nuts 
are  removed  from  the  vines  they  are  run  through  a  fanning 
mill  to  cast  out  the  light  and  worthless  ones,  and  to  knock 
off  as  much  of  the  dirt  as  possible.  They  are  also  turned 
in  a  barrel  with  cracks  to  let  the  dirt  fall  out.  In  factories 
they  are  run  through  large  iron  cylinders,  kept  constantly 
in  motion  to  scour  or  brighten  the  shells.  In  the  city  of 
Norfolk  there  are  no  less  than  nine  of  these  large  factories. 
Here  a  million  bushels  of  peanuts  are  cleaned,  assorted  and 
packed  each  year.  The  salable  ones  are  packed  in  three 
grades:  extra,  i  and  2.  The  small  ones  or  those  containing 
but  a  single  kernel,  are  sent  to  the  confectioner.  They 
average  about  $1.45  a  bushel,  it  taking  22  pounds  of  nuts 
to  the  bushel. 

In  1886,  Virginia  raised  five-sevenths  of  the  total  quan- 
tity of  peanuts  grown  in  the  United  States,  there  being  in 
the  whole  country  3,500,000  bushels,  with  a  valuation  of 
about  the  same  number  of  dollars.  Even  in  Virginia,  the 
successful  cultivation  of  these  nuts  is  confined  to  half  a 
dozen  counties  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the  State.  Now 
in  California  there  is  a  vast  area  of  land  that  will  grow  these 
nuts  successfully  and  profitably.  They  have  been  grown 
in  Shasta,  Tehama,  Colusa,  Butte,  Yuba,  Sacramento, 
Lake,  Alameda,  Orange,  Los  Angeles,  Tulare  and  other 
sections. 

The  profits  in  California  are  in  most  instances  satisfac- 
tory. We  select  some  instances  where  the  profits  realized 
are  given:  Twenty  acres  yielded  400  sacks  or  16,000 
pounds  that  sold  at  six  cents  a  pound  or  $960,  thus  brmg- 
ing  $48  an  acre.  Nine  acres  yielded  191  sacks,  valued  at 
$458.40  or  $51  an  acre.  A  third  tract  returned  200  sacks 
on  eight  acres  or  $480  for  the  crop  which  was  $60  an  acre. 
A  10  acre  tract  yielded  400  sacks  which  sold  for  $960  or 
$96  an  acre,  while  a  fifth  tract  of  three  acres  returned  200 
sacks  which  brought  $480  or  $160  an  acre. 

One  advantage  in  growing  the  peanut  is  that  the  crop 
can  be  produced  year  after  year  on  the  same  land  without 
danger  from  any  disease. 

The  white  and  red  peanuts  are  both  grown,  the  red  nuts 
being  more  easily  produced  than  the  white  ones.  The 
former  runs  near  the  ground  while  the  latter  is  more  of  an 


upright  bush.  The  white  nuts  are  treated  with  sulphur 
like  the  walnuts  and  almonds,  to  whiten  the  shells. 

The  principal  peanut  regions  in  California  are  about 
Vina,  San  Jacinto,  along  the  river  bottoms  in  Sacramento 
county,  at  Pomona,  Santa  Ana  and  near  Haywards. 

In  the  United  States  the  bulk  of  the  crop  is  roasted  and 
eaten,  but  in  Europe  it  plays  a  more  important  part.  The 
nuts  are  pressed  and  from  them  a  clear,  sweet  oil  is  pro- 
duced. This  oil  is  good  for  almost  every  purpose  that 
olive  oil  serves.  It  is  a  good  lamp  oil,  burning  with  a 
bright,  full  light  and  a  clear  flame.  The  pressed  nuts, 
called  marc,  is  sent  to  England  for  manure. 

This  oil  cake  also  serves  for  food  for  caftle.  The  nuts 
yield  from  36  to  38  per  cent  of  oil.  This  oil  is  a  rich,  sweet 
and  delicate  oil  that  is  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
oleomargarine.  It  is  one  of  the  best  lubricating  oils  in  use 
and  serves  a  variety  of  other  purposes.  Under  a  fancy 
French  label  the  common  peanut  oil  is  sold  largely  in  the 
United  States  for  salad  and  table  purposes.  The  nuts  have 
other  uses,  for  when  ground  up  they  are  mixed  with  cacao 
in  the  preparation  of  chocolate.  Confectioners  buy  im- 
mense quantities  of  the  small  nuts  to  be  used  in  making 
peanut  taffy,  and  in  nougat  being  used  as  a  substitute  for 
almonds  in  the  latter.  The  oil  is  largely  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  soaps,  and  many  a  celebrated  actress  who  gives 
a  recommendation  for  some  fine  olive  oil  soap  has  simply 
recommended  good  peanut  oil  soap,  for  only  an  expert  can 
tell  the  difference.  The  peanut  is  thought  to  be  a  native  of 
Africa,  but  it  is  found  wild  in  Brazil. 

Marseilles  is  the  great  peanut  market  of  the  world,  and  it 
is  stated  that  that  city  uses  $6,000,000  worth  of  these  nuts 
every  year.  Nuts  are  shipped  to  Marseilles  from  the  coasts 
of  Africa,  South  America  and  from  various  parts  of  Asia. 

Vast  quantities  are  also  shipped  to  Antwerp,  so  that  it 
will  be  seen  the  peanut  plays  quite  an  important  part 
among  the  different  crops  of  the  world. 

In  the  Southern  States  peanut  flour  is  manufactured  in 
considerable  quantities,  while  in  North  Carolina  the  negroes 
have  a  peanut  porridge  that  is  quite  popular.  They  also 
roast  the  nuts  and  use  them  as  a  substitute  for  coffee. 

The  production  of  peanuts  in  California  is  yearly  increas- 
ing. The  price  obtained  is  usually  satisfactory  to  the  pro- 
ducers and  the  market  is  not  easily  overcome,  so  that  we 
may  look  to  see  the  quantity  of  nuts  produced  here  largely 
in  excess  of  the  amount  grown  at  the  present  time. 

S.  S.  Boynton. 


Richard  Gird  on  Beet  Sugar. 

Richard  H.  Gird  of  Chino,  who  has  been  in  the  city  for 
a  few  days,  will  leave  for  home  this  morning.  He  is  prob- 
ably the  largest  individual  grower  of  sugar  beets  in  the 
world.  He  has  50,000  acres  of  land  surrounding  Chino, 
and  this  year  will  have  4000  acres  of  it  in  sugar  beets.  He 
is  under  contract  to  raise  all  the  beets  that  are  required  for 
the  beet  sugar  factory  at  Chino.  His  contract  requires  him 
to  raise  5000  acres  of  beets  next  year,  and  the  same  acre- 
age the  following  year.  About  1000  acres  of  this  year's 
planting  are  up  and  ready  to  thin.  This  is  considered  a 
remarkable  showing,  for  the  reason  that  in  the  East  and 
Europe  planting  will  not  begin  for  about  two  weeks.  Within 
three  or  four  weeks  400  men  will  be  at  work  on  the  Chino 
land,  thinning  beets. 

In  conversation  Mr.  Gird  repeated  the  oft-published 
statement  of  what  an  excellent  field  California  is  for  the 
beet  sugar  industry,  and  emphasized  his  remarks  by  forci- 
ble comparisons.  Taking  the  Chino  factory  as  an  average- 
sized  plant,  it  will  require  about  750  factories  to  produce 
enough  sugar  for  the  consumption  of  the  United  States 
alone.  There  are  only  five  factories  in  this  country,  three 
of  them  being  in  California,  namely,  at  Chino,  Alvarado 
and  Watsonvi'le.  The  other  two  are  in  Nebraska,  one  be- 
ing at  Norfolk  and  the  other  at  Grand  Island.  The 
weather  in  Nebraska  is  now  so  cold  that  the  beets  in  this 
State  will  be  half  grown  when  planting  begins  there. — 
Chronicle. 
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Applications  to  Prevent  Borers. 

Campbell,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  March  16,  1892. 
To  THE  Editor  : — In  your  issue  of  12th  inst.,  you  gave 
a  remedy,  i.e.,  a  "  Prevention  of  Sunburn  and  Borers." 
We  have  been  trying  to  find  some  remedy  by  which 
borers  can  be  prevented  from  entering  the  bark  of  our 
trees.  We  have  tried  many  so-called  preventives.  The 
result  of  this  trial  has  not  yet  been  fully  reported.  I  tried 
three,  but  one  of  which  I  can  recommend.  It  was  fur- 
nished rne  by  Piof.  D.  W.  Coquillelt  of  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Division  of  Entomology. 

Prof.  Coquillett's  Advice. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  other  method  of  destroying  the 
peach  borer  in  growing  trees  except  that  of  cutting  out  the 
borer  with  a  sharp  knife  or  other  sharp  instrument.  To 
prci'ciit  their  attacks,  the  portion  of  the  tree  where  the 
borer  usually  enters  should  be  painted  over  with  a  solution 
of  Paris  green  and  soap  suds,  care  being  taken  not  to 
allow  any  of  this  mixture  to  come  in  contact  with  the  young 
fibrous  roots.  This  should  be  applied  to  the  trees  prior  to 
the  middle  of  April  of  each  year.  The  young  borer,  when 
hatched  from  the  egg,  will  then  be  compelled  to  grow  his 
way  through  this  mixture  on  the  bark  of  the  tree,  and  will 
in  this  way  eat  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  Paris  green  to 
produce  his  death.  I  h<ive  never  had  an  opportunity  to 
test  this  remedy,  but  I  should  advise  trying  a  bar  of  hard 
brown  laundry  soap  dissolved  in  two  gallons  of  hot  water, 
and  when  cold  adding  to  it  one-fourth  to  one-half  an  ounce 
of  Paris  green,  first  making  the  latter  into  a  paste  by  the 
use  of  a  small  quantity  of  water.  This  mixture  should  be 
repeatedly  stirred  while  applying  it  to  the  tree. 

Another  Application  to  the  Bartc. 
The  other  prevention  is  recommended  by  S.  G.  Rodeck, 
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Secretary  Campbell  Horticul'ural  Society.  He  has  used  it 
and  will  use  it  again.    It  is  as  follows  : 

"Take  stone  lime,  slack  and  prepare  it  as  for  an  ordi- 
nary whitewash,  in  an  old  box  or  barrel.  Take  enough  at 
a  time  to  make  a  bucket  two-thirds  full  of  the  proper  con- 
sistency for  ordinary  whitewashing.  Now  add  one  pint  of 
gas  tar,  one  pound  of  whale  oil  soap  dissolved  in  hot 
water,  or  one  pound  of  potash,  or  strong  lye  from  wood 
ashes,  then  add  clay  or  loam  enoue;h  to  make  the  bucket 
full  of  the  wash  of  the  proper  thickness  to  be  applied  with 
a  whitewash  brush.  If  trees  have  had  the  earth  ridged  up 
around  them,  take  the  earth  away  from  around  the  collar 
and  apply  the  wash  to  the  body  of  the  trees  from  the 
branches  to  the  roots. 

This  wash,  thus  applied,  will  drive  all  borers  out  of  the 
trees  and  prevent  their  eggs  being  deposited  on  or  about 
the  trees.  Will  also  kill  the  bark  louse.  Should  be  applied 
annually  in  May  (I  think  it  should  be  applied  a  month 
earlier).  All  who  grow  apples,  pears,  quinces  or  peaches 
should  use  this  wash.  I  have  known  peaches  badly  in- 
fested with  borers,  on  which  this  remedy  was  applied  but 
once,  causing  the  borers  to  leave  and  the  trees  soon  became 
vigorous." 

I  hope  these  preventions  may  benefit  many  of  your  read- 
ers. F.  M.  RiGHTER. 


Col.  Armstrong's  Munificent  Gift  to  the  People 
of  California. 

[S.  F.  Morning  Call,  March  18, 189.'.] 

California  is  to  have  a  State  Botanical  Garden — has  it 
already,  in  fact — for  the  preservation  of  her  natural  trees 
and  the  naturalization  of  foreign  species. 

Col.  J.  B.  Armstrong  of  Santa  Rosa  is  the  donor.  He 
has  set  aside  640  acres  of  the  finest  redwood  timber  land  in 
Sonoma  county  for  the  purpose.  The  deeds  to  the  prop- 
erty, and  its  transfer  to  the  people  of  California  in  perpe- 
tuity, have  all  been  arranged.  The  gi^tis  an  accomplished 
fact,  and  the  following  five  trustees  have  been  chosen  to 
manage  the  trust  and  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  donor: 
Miss  Kate  Armstrong,  E.  J.  Wickson,  Charles  Howard 
Shinn,  Luther  Burbank,  Robert  Underwood  Johnson. 

These  persons  have  already  signified  their  acceptance  of 
the  trust  and  the  duties  it  will  impose,  and  have  agreed  to 
hold  their  first  regular  meeting  during  the  coming  summer. 
Col.  Armstrong  is  quite  an  elderly  man,  but  is  still  active, 
and  will  doubtless  remain  the  nominal  head  of  the  institu- 
tion during  his  lifetime.  Miss  Armstrong,  the  first  trustee 
named,  is  the  daughter  of  the  donor.  She  is  much  inter- 
ested in  forestry,  and  shares  her  father's  fondness  for  the 
great  trees  of  California. 

Prof  Wickson,  the  second  trustee  named,  is  well  known 
throughout  the  State  for  his  connection  with  the  State 
University  and  as  agricultural  editor  of  the  Rural  Press. 
The  third  trustee,  Luther  Burbank,  is  probably  the  leading 
experimental  nurservman  in  the  United  States.  His  home 
is  in  Santa  Rosa.  Charles  Howard  Shinn,  another  of  the 
trustees,  is  one  of  the  best  known  literary  men  and  writers 
On  the  Pacific  Coast.  He  is  prominently  connected  with 
the  Overland  Monthly  and  a  voluminous  rontr-butor  to  the 
Eastern  magazines,  usually  on  California  topics,  and  not  in 
frequently  on  subjects  connected  with  the  forestry  of  the 
State.  His  advocacy  of  the  preservation  of  California  for- 
ests, and  his  depth  of  learning  on  tl»e  subject,  were  doubt- 
less the  considerations  which  led  Col.  Armstrong  to  making 
this  commendable  selection. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  appoiutment  made  by  Col. 
Armstrong  was  that  of  Robert  Underwood  Johnson,  the 
assistant  editor  of  the  Century  Magazine.  Col.  Armstrong 
makes  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  this  appointment  was  made 
because  of  his  admiration  for  the  plucky  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Johnson  carried  on  his  part  of  the  fight  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  Yosemitc  and  Sequoia  Parks,  for  his  great 
knowledge  of  trees  and  the  intense  interest  he  has  always 
manifested  in  the  forests  of  the  Golden  State. 

This  IS  the  first  public  announcement  of  Col.  Armstrong's 
great  gift  to  the  people  of  this  State.  The  donor  is  a  mod- 
est man,  who  has  shunned  publicity  as  much  as  possible. 
His  sole  motive  in  making  the  donation  has  been  his  great 
interest  in  the  future  of  California  and  his  great  desire  to 
have  her  native  trees  preserved  in  all  their  pristine  beauty 
and  grandeur.  From  the  fact  that  it  is  nearly  a  year  now 
since  the  tract  was  formally  deeded  to  the  State  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Armstrong,  one  may  readily  believe  that  the 
donors  were  only  actuated  by  the  most  unselfish  motives. 

The  tract  comprises  a  mile  square  of  redwood  timber 
land  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Russian  river.  Not  a  tree 
has  been  touched  since  nature  planted  them  there  centuries 
ago,  though  in  the  natural  clearings  several  farmhouses  and 
cottages  have  been  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  vis- 
itors and  the  men  constantly  employed  on  the  place.  Since 
its  donation.  Col.  Armstrong  has  himself  borne  all  the  ex- 
penses of  its  proper  maintenance,  and  it  is  fully  expected 
that  before  long  the  Colonel  will  bestow  upon  it  a  consider- 
able permanent  endownrent. 

To  the  north,  the  tract  is  backed  by  a  high  mountain 
wall,  sheltering  it  from  the  cold  winds.  A  large  portion  of 
the  tract  is  the  bottom  land  of  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
Russian  river,  and  is  thickly  covered  with  some  of  the  finest 
redwood  trees  to  be  found  in  the  State.  One  corner  of  the 
land  reaches  down  to  within  a  mile  of  the  railroad  at 
Guerneville.  It  U  not  far  from  the  Bohemian  Club's  camp- 
ing-grounds, but  is  said  to  excel  in  point  of  picturesque 
scenery  and  natural  advantages  even  the  famous  Bohemian 
ground. 

As  yet,  but  little  other  work  than  that  necessitated  in 
keeping  the  place  in  thorough  order  has  been  done  on  the 
new  botanical  garden,  but  as  soon  as  the  trustees  have  met 
and  decided  upon  the  first  steps  to  be  taken  toward  carry- 
ing out  ihc  purp03es  for  which  the  land  was  donated,  active 
Work  will  be  be^un  and  carried  on  aggressively. 

The  garden  is  to  be  thrown  open  to  summer  schools  like 


the  Chautauquas,  and  to  be  made  the  rendezvous  for  scien- 
tific and  literary  persons  who  desire  to  see  something  of 
California's  great  forests  during  their  summer  outings. 

Col.  Armstrong  deserves  great  credit  for  his  timely  dona- 
tion. He  is  one  of  the  few  men  who  are  disposed  to  em- 
ploy their  riches  for  the  public  good  before  death  has  made 
their  possessions  worthless.  Moreover,  by  his  timely  ac- 
tion, he  has  practically  precluded  the  possibility  of  his 
wishes  in  this  direction  being  miscarried  either  by  the  ra- 
pacity of  near  relatives  or  the  law's  technicalities.  He  has 
chosen  wise  and  prudent  trustees,  and  will  have  ample 
time  to  test  their  loyalty  to  the  trust.  The  deed  by  which 
the  transfer  o(  this  valuable  land  was  made  was  signed  not 
only  by  the  donor  himself,  but  by  every  member  of  his 
family  who  in  after  years  might  have  a  technical  right  to 
question  its  validity. 

The  property  already  has  a  small  but  certain  income,  and 
there  is  every  prospect  that  it  could  soon  be  made  self- 
supporting  should  it  receive  no  further  endowment.  At 
present,  its  income  is  derived  from  a  small  prune  orchard. 
That  part  of  the  land  which  is  cleared  boasts  the  most 
fertile  of  soils,  and  further  orchards  will  be  set  out  at  once. 
As  it  stands  to-day,  the  property  is  worth  fully  $150,000. 
It  would  bring  that  in  the  market.  Its  prospective  value, 
of  course,  is  far  in  excess  of  that  figure,  and  those  who 
have  seen  the  ground  declare  that  it  will  soon  be  one  of 
the  most  valuable  tracts  in  the  county. 

The  donor  of  the  California  Botanical  Gardens — for  that 
will  doubtless  be  its  formal  title — comes  from  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  respectable  families  in  Ohio.  He  wore 
the  blue  uniform  of  a  volunteer  colonel  all  through  the  civil 
war,  and  upon  its  close  came  to  California  to  live.  He  was 
a  wealthy  man  in  those  days,  as  he  is  now,  but  the  failure 
of  one  of  the  first  of  his  California  investments  made  him  a 
poor  man  for  the  time  being.  He  brought  with  him  from 
Ohio  an  ample  fortune  of  $200,000.  Most  of  this — in  fact, 
all  except  a  few  thousand  dollars  he  invested  in  timber 
lands — he  put  in  the  old  Duncan  B^nk.  When  this  in- 
stitution failed.  Col.  Armstrong  lost  all  but  his  redwood  in- 
terests.   These,  however,  soon  became  very  valuable. 

For  several  years  Col.  Armstrong  owned  and  edited  the 
Santa  Rosa  Republicafi.  With  the  increase  of  his  redwood 
interests,  the  Colonel  sold  his  paper  and  moved  to  Clover- 
dale,  where  he  devoted  his  whole  time  to  the  latter  industry. 
He  has  made  a  great  deal  of  money  from  redwood,  and 
aside  from  the  tract  donated  to  the  Botanical  Garden,  he 
has  large  holdings  in  Sonoma  County. 


Sequoia  Specimens  for  Distant  Parts. 

In  a  canyon  of  the  Sierras,  48  miles  east  of  Visalia,  a 
splendid  specimen  of  the  Sequoia  Gigantea  has  lain  under 
the  snowdrifts  during  the  past  few  months.  It  was  felled  in 
October,  and  the  task  occupied  two  men  14  days. 

Last  summer,  Prof.  Sargent  of  Harvard  University  in- 
stituted inquiries  regarding  the  best  source  from  which  to 
procure  a  section  of  one  of  the  big  trees,  to  be  placed  on 
exhibition  in  Central  Park,  New  York.  Subsequently, 
Prof.  Dill  of  the  same  institution  came  to  California,  and, 
going  first  to  Visalia,  visited  the  Sequoia  Mills.  He  select- 
ed a  tree  which  met  his  requirements,  and  engaged  the 
company  to  cut  out  a  section. 

The  tree  had  to  be  undercut.  The  ou  er  portion  was  re- 
moved by  axes,  and  it  was  then  sawed  in  the  center,  a  cut 
12  feet  wide  and  8  feet  long  being  made.  To  fell  this  giant 
of  the  forest,  one  side  was  raised  by  steel  wedges,  and  when 
it  reached  the  ground,  there  was  a  crash  and  a  vibration  like 
the  shock  of  an  earthquake. 

The  tree  fell  clear  of  the  stump,  was  perfectly  sound, 
without  fire  marks,  and  the  bark  was  uninjured.  At  the 
height  of  240  feet  it  measured  eight  feet  in  diameter,  and 
60  men  could  form  in  a  circle  around  the  outer  edge  of  the 
stump. 

Near  the  base  of  the  pro  traie  monarch  of  the  forest,  a 
section  four  feet  long  and  25  feet  in  diameter,  and  shaped 
like  a  cartwheel,  was  cut  out.  So  far  as  known,  this  is  the 
largest  section  of  a  Sequoia  Gigantea  ever  procured  from 
California  for  exhibition  purposes. 

Prof.  Sargent  was  so  pleased  with  the  specimen  obtained 
that  he  sent  a  second  order  to  the  mills  asking  that  a  sec- 
tion as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  same  dimensions  should  be 
taken  from  the  same  tree,  to  be  sent  to  the  British  Museum. 

This  was  done,  and  both  specimens  now  repose  beside 
the  trunk.  The  advent  of  winter  prevented  their  shipment 
in  October,  but  it  is  expected  that  by  May  they  can  be  for- 
warded to  their  respective  destinations.  They  will  be 
divided  into  movable  pieces,  drawn  in  wagons  to  Visalia, 
and  shipped  on  flat  cars,  first  to  this  city  and  then  to  New 
York.  It  is  believed  that,  in  the  transaction.  Prof  Sargent 
has  been  the  agent  of  C.  P.  Huntington,  who  is  the  real 
donnr  — Call. 


Ringing  Hogs. 

Galt,  Cal.,  March  14,  1892. 
To  THE  Editor  :— In  the  Rural  of  Feb.  13th,  Mr.  H. 
E.  Dye  asks  for  some  practical  information  in  regard  to 
ringing  hogs.  As  I  have  seen  no  answer  so  far  that 
seemed  practical  to  me,  I  will  give  him  my  plan  for  what 
it  is  worth. 

First,  my  pen  is  about  20  feet  long  and  10  or  12  feet 
wide  at  one  end  and  runs  to  a  point  at  the  other  for  con- 
venience in  catching.  In  the  broad  end  is  a  small  door 
easy  to  open  and  shut.  This  pen  will  hold  20  to  40  hogs, 
according  to  size,  and  leave  room  to  work.  The  operator 
stands  near  the  small  door.  If  the  hogs  are  small,  one 
assistant  will  do,  but  if  large  two  are  necessary.  They 
catch  the  hog  by  each  one  taking  hold  of  one  of  its  hind 
legs  and  draw  it  back  to  the  operator,  and  hold  it  so  that 
it  stands  upon  its  front  feet,  with  its  hind  legs  stretched 
out  straight  behind  it  and  held  firmly  on  the  ground  so  that 
It  cannot  move  backward.    The  operator  steps  astride  of 


its  neck  with  his  face  toward  the  hog's  head,  then,  placing 
the  palm  or  heel  of  the  left  hand  upon  the  hog's  snout  with 
the  fingers  extended  back  out  of  danger,  he  presses 
down  until  he  gets  a  reasonably  firm  pressure,  then  care- 
fully closes  his  hand  around  under  the  hog's  lower  jaw  and 
draws  its  head  up  between  his  knees  until  it  looks  him 
squarely  in  the  face.  A  hog  thus  held  is  powerless  to  re- 
sist and  seldom  struggles,  and  you  can  with  the  right  hand 
insert  the  ring  in  any  position  that  you  please.  Then,  with 
one  hand  and  your  feet,  you  bring  the  hog's  head  around 
toward  the  door,  which  you  open  with  the  other  hand,  so 
that  when  released  he  passes  through  out  of  the  way. 
There  is  no  worrying  or  bruising  of  the  hogs.  It  is  quickly 
done.  Three  active  men  will  ring  from  30  to  50  hogs  in  an 
hour.    I  use  Hill's  hog  rings  and  pincers. 

C.  M.  West. 


ERS' 


NSTITUTES. 


The  Work  in  Los  Angeles  County. 

A  Farmers'  Institute  was  held  in  Los  Angeles  on  March 
4  and  5,  during  the  Southern  Citrus  Fair.  The  sessions 
were  held  in  the  hall  of  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  were  conducted  by  Prof  Wickson  of  the  State 
University,  who  opened  the  meeting  with  appropriate  re- 
marks. 

The  first  paper  read  and  discussed  was  by  C.  C.  Thomp- 
son of  Pasadena,  who  spoke  upon  "  Fruit  Production  and 
a  Market,"  calling  particular  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
price  received  by  the  grower  and  that  paid  by  the  con- 
sumer was  altogether  out  of  proportion,  and  that  the 
rapidly  growing  fruit  industry  of  Southern  California,  in 
order  to  afford  a  profitable  outlet  for  its  product,  must  de- 
vise ways  and  means  for  finding  a  larger  and  more  re- 
munerative market. 

The  discussion  brought  out  several  instructive  points, 
Mr.  T.  J.  Luccock  and  other  speakers  advocating  the 
bu  Iding  of  canneries  and  driers  in  the  diflferent  localities 
upon  the  cooperative  plan.  Others  contended  that  the 
establishnrent  of  agencies  in  the  East,  that  would  sell  direct 
to  the  consumer,  would  do  much  toward  lessening  the  mar- 
gins that  are  now  enjoyed  by  the  middlemen  and  jobbers. 

Time  was  also  given  to  an  interesting  discussion  upon 
numerous  subjects  presented  in  the  form  of  questions  by 
those  present.  Prof  Wirkson  delivered  an  address  on 
"  What  Horticulture  Has  Done  for  California,"  showing  the 
financial  results,  also  the  effects  of  horticulture  on  the  de- 
velopment of  health,  intellect,  morality  and  good  citizen- 
ship, and  he  wound  up  with  a  description  of  the  educational 
work  now  in  progress  at  the  State  University,  urging  all  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  State  institution  and  avail  them- 
selves of  its  benefits  as  far  as  possible. 

The  afternoon  of  the  second  day  was  largely  given  to  a 
lecture  by  Prof  Hilgard  of  the  State  University  on  Soils 
and  Fertilizers,  which  was  pointedly  illustrated  by  refer- 
ence to  many  studies  of  Southern  California  soils,  waters, 
products  and  fertilizing  materials,  which  have  been  made 
in  the  agricultural  laboratories  at  Berkeley.  Direct  advice 
was  given  in  many  important  matters  and  the  interest 
awakened  was  clearly  shown  by  the  questioning  and  dis- 
cussion which  followed. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Heintz,  proprietor  of  the  Rural  Calijornian, 
also  made  an  excellent  address  on  the  Peach  Yellows, 
which  awakened  much  interest. 

PERMANENT  ORGANIZATION. 

For  the  purpose  of  arranging  for  institutes  in  the  future,  it 
was  deemed  advisable  to  effect  a  permanent  organization,  and 
a  committee  for  that  purpose  was  appointed,  consisting  of 
the  following  gentlemen:  Messrs.  Thompson  of  Pasadena, 
Luccock  of  Clearwater,  Lee  of  Santa  Monica,  Dillon  of 
Long  Beach  and  Kruckeberg  of  Los  Angeles.  The  report 
of  the  committee  was  adopted,  and  we  publish  the  articles 
of  association  to  show  how  simple  they  may  be  made: 

PREAMBLE. 

The  objects  of  the  Farmers' Institute  of  Los  Angeles  county  shall 
be  to  promote  agriculture,  horticulture,  the  live  stock  industry,  dairy- 
ing, and  kindred  branches  of  rural  life,  aiming  to  advance  the  busi- 
ness and  social  relations  of  the  farmers  of  this  section;  to  show  where 
wear  and  tear  can  be  diminished,  labor  saved,  methods  of  cultivation 
and  production  improved,  and  the  general  welfare  of  the  soil-tiller 
advanced. 

CONSTITUTION. 

Membership. — Any  person  of  good  moral  character  over  18  years 
of  age  may  become  a  member  of  this  Institute;  if  a  lady,  by  signing 
the  roll  of  membership;  if  a  gentleman,  by  signing  the  roll  and  pay- 
ing in  advance  the  yearly  dues  of  50  cents;  this  being  for  the  fi=cal 
year  of  this  Institute,  no  deduction  being  made  for  the  first  year, 
though  it  be  for  less  than  12  months. 

Officers. — The  officers  of  this  Institute  shall  be  a  president,  two 
vice-presidents,  a  secretary  and  a  treasurer,  who  shall  constitute  an 
executive  committee  for  the  transaction  of  all  business  that  may  come 
before  the  Institute  when  not  in  regular  session,  who  shall  be  elected 
at  the  regular  meeting  in  February  of  each  year. 

Meetings.— Meetings  shall  be  held  in  d  fferent  sections  of  the 
county  in  February,  May,  August  and  November  of  each  year,  and 
there  shall  be  a  committee  of  one  or  more  appointed  by  the  president 
in  each  township,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  promote  the  holding  of 
regular  and  special  Instilule  meetings  in  each  township,  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  president  and  other  officers  of  the  county  organiza- 
tion, make  arraneements  for  holding  the  same. 

Duties  of  Officers. — The  duties  of  the  officers  shall  be  such  as 
generally  pertain  to  such  otTices,  and  to  render  a  regular  written  re- 
port of  the  Institute  proceedings  pertaining  to  their  respective  duties, 
at  the  regular  annual  meeting. 

Voting. — Only  members  in  good  standing  shall  be  entitled  to  vote 
at  the  annual  election  of  officers,  on  amendments  to  the  constitution, 
or  the  disbursement  of  funds. 

Amendments. — All  proposed  amendments  to  the  constitution  must 
be  submitted  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Institute,  and  a  two-thirds 
vole  of  all  members  present  shall  be  necessary  to  adopt. 

The  following  officers  were  then  selected  to  serve  for  the 
ensuing  year:  President,  C.  C.  Thompson,  Pasadena; 
Vice-Presidents,  T.  J.  Luccock,  Clearwater;  Abbot  Kinney, 
Lamanda  Park;  Secretary,  Henry  W.  Kruckeberg,  Loa 
Angelesj  Treasurer,  W.  R.  Barbour,  Covina. 
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The  Secretary's  Column. 

[A.  T.  Dewey,  Skc'v  S.  G.  of  C,  No.  220  Markbt  St.,  S.  F.] 


To  the  Leaders  in  the  Field. 
There  are  several  important  points  to  which  we  wish 
suggestively  to  call  the  attention  of  the  State  officers  and 
Lecturers  entered  for  the  lecture  field  for  a  general  can- 
vass throughout  the  State  of  California. 

First  the  Trade-Card  system,  endorsed  by  the  btate 
Grange  and  now  being  patronized  by  quite  a  number  o 
Granges,  from  some  of  which  we  learn  that  much  benefat 
is  beilg  derived  by  individual  Patrons.  If  better  under- 
stood, le  think  every  Grange  in  the  State  would  make 
good  use  of  the  privilege  of  the  Trade- Card  plan  on  the 
part  of  at  least  some  of  its  members.  It  is  not  as  well  un- 
derstood in  all  its  features  as  it  ought  to  be  ior  that 
reason  we  hope  every  speaker  who  has  not  fully  prepared 
himself  to  explain  the  subject  and  enlighten  the  members 
of  every  Grange,  will  take  all  pains  to  become  fully  in- 
formed, and  will  impress  the  importance  of  giving  this 
system  a  thorough  trial  in  all  parts  of  the  State  as  speedily 
as  possible.  ,     .  ,  , 

The  Secretary  of  the  State  Grange  will  furnish  each 
Lecturer  and  in  fact  any  member  of  the  Order  in  good 
stSini'on  application!  with  the  list  of  Trade-Card  firms 
in  San  Francisco  and  other  places,  and  with  sample  cards 
and  such  other  printed  matter  as  is  now  on  hand  in  his 
office.  . 

Another  important  subject  for  the  Lecturers  to  bring 
forward  in  a  clear  and  instructive  manner  is  that  of  the 
Patrons'  Relief  Association,  just  organized  by  worthy  and 
reliable  members  of  the  Order,  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendation  and  authority  of  the  last  session  of  the 
State  Grange  at  Haywards.  Copies  of  the  Constitution, 
Circular  of  Instruction  and  Information,  and  blank  app  i- 
cations  for  the  signature  of  eligible  members  under  60 
vears  of  age  who  are  willing  to  join  this  life  beneficiary 
association,  will  be  furnished  whenever  desired,  as  above 
mentioned. 

When  the  Grange  gives  its  exclusive  endorsement,  as  it 
has  to  these  two  auxiliary  undertakings,  it  is  the  right  and 
privilege,  if  not  the  duty,  of  each  member  to  do  his  best 
to  give  them  a  full  and  fair  trial. 

It  would  seem  certain  that  in  most,  if  not  all  sections 
of  California  the  privileges  afforded  through  the  1  rade- 
Card  system  and  the  Patrons'  Relief  Fund  can  well  be 
made  proper  and  effective  inducements  for  adding  mem- 
bers to  the  Order,  reviving  dormant  Granges  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  new  ones,  if  the  advantages  are  duly  set 
forth. 

Patrons  wishing  further  information  on  the  above,  or 
other  matters  relating  to  Grange  affairs,  should  feel  priv- 
ileged to  ask  the  same  from  their  visiting  Lecturers. 

IN  SOLANO  COUNTY. 

Past  Master  Overhiser  visited  Oakland  on  the  20th,  en 
route  for  Salinas  and  the  south.  He  was  at  VacaviUe 
week  before  last,  and  spent  several  days  in  Vaca  Valley, 
and  reports  the  sentiment  of  those  visited  to  be  in  favor  of 
the  Grange.  Mr.  Webster,  Past  Master,  accommodated 
him  with  a  ride  about  the  valley,  affording  an  opportunity 
of  esplaining  the  benefits  of  the  Order.  On  Saturday, 
March  12th,  the  Grange  met  at  VacaviUe  and  received  six 
applications.  A  communication  from  the  U.  S.  Weather 
Bureau  was  read,  asking  the  Grange  to  suggest  the'name  of 
some  person  to  receive  and  distribute  telegrams,  etc.  The 
Grange  selected  Past  Master  Webster.  Arrangements  were 
made  to  raise  a  flag-staff  for  displaying  signals  in  ac- 
cordance with  telegrams  that  might  be  received. 

The  horticulturists  in  the  valley  have  a  private  tele- 
phone system,  which  is  in  very  lively  use  in  the  fruit- 
harvesting  season.  Then  teams  are  run  during  the  night, 
and  fruit  is  loaded  into  cars  ready  for  transportation  fresh 
and  early  in  the  morning.  Before  long  electric  light 
masts  will  be  raised,  along  the  highways  in  the  valley,  to 
accommodate  and  facilitate  travel  and,, night  work  when 
the  shipping  season  comes  on. 

On  Monday,  March  14th,  at  a  meeting  (called  not  as  a 
special  but  a  general  meeting)  the  first  and  second  de- 
grees were  conferred  on  a  class  of  seven,  Mr.  O.  giving  full 
instructions. 

He  afterwards  visited  Woodland,  in  Yolo  county,  stop- 
ping overnight  with  R.  B.  Blowers,  who  was  confined  to 
his  house  by  sickness.  Mr.  Blowers  expressed  the  belief 
that,  with  proper  efforts,  a  Grange  could  be  established  at 
Woodland,  and  he  would  be  pleased  to  render  assistance 
in  that  line. 

On  Wednesday  Mr.  Overhiser  visited  Dixon,  and  at  a 
called  meeting  in  the  evening  gave  instructions  in  the  un- 
written work.  He  was  invited  to  attend  the  special  can- 
vas.? meeting  on  the  16th  of  April.  He  considers  both 
Vaca  Valley  and  Dixon  Granges  capable  of  being  made 
strong  and  successful  with  a  little  more  encouragement. 
Both  are,  in  fact,  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  large  and  in- 
fluential Granges. 

Mrs.  Peter  Peterson  of  Antelope  Valley  (Sites  P.  0.), 
Colusa  county,  recently  died  of  an  internal  tumor.  For 
many  years  she  has  been  an  invalid  in  mind.  She  attend- 
ed several  sessions  as  a  representative  at  the  State  Grange. 
Bro.  P.  and  family  have  the  sincere  sympathy  of  many 
friends.   A.  T.  D. 

QiTESTiONB  FOR  DISCUSSION. — Sister  Elizabeth  Russell, 
member  of  the  National  Committee  for  the  Pacific  States 
on  Woman's  Work  in  the  Grange,  writes  from  Vancouver, 
Wash.,  March  19Lh,  requesting  the  Committee  on  Woman's 
Work  for  the  State  of  Oregon  to  name  such  questions  as 
they  think  proper  for  discussion  for  the  Granges  of  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon  and  Washington,  for  the  months  of  April, 
May,  .Tune  and  July,  according  to  previous  'announce- 
ments. 
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state  Lecture  Canvass. 

Bro.  B.  F.  Walton,  Yuba  City,  March  20th,  writes :  "  I 
feel  well  satisfied  with  the  work  of  Bros.  Davis  and  Coul- 
ter in  Sutter  county  last  week,  and  if  we  continue  through 
our  whole  series  of  meetings  the  way  we  have  begun,  much 
will  be  done  to  strengthen  and  build  up  the  Order  in  the 
State.  Although  somewhat  stormy,  not  an  appointment 
missed."  He  reports  Past  Master  Flint  as  wide  awake  and 
ready  for  active  work. 

Past  Master  Overhiser  writes  from  Salinas  City,  March 
22d,  concerning  his  belief  that  nothing  can  be  done  in 
that  section  short  of  a  farm  to  farm  canvass ;  in  fact,  he  is 
decidedly  inclined  to  favor  extending  that  branch  of  the 
work  generally.  He  left  that  afternoon  with  Hon.  George 
Steele  for  Jolon,  where  they  were  to  speak  before  San 
Antonio  Grange  and  the  public  on  the  24th.  They  expect 
to  hold  Grange  and  public  meetings  according  to  the 
following  appointments,  Hon.  J.  V.  Webster  joining  them 
in  the  work  at  San  Miguel : 

San  Lucas,  Friday,  25th;  Bradley,  Saturday,  26th;  ban 
Miguel,  Monday,  28th;  Paso  Robles,  Wednesday,  30th; 
Oreston,  Saturday,  April  2d;  Arroyo  Grande,  Monday,  4th; 
Cambria,  Wednesday,  6th;  Carpenteria,  Saturday,  9th. 

Several  of  the  lecturers  have  informed  the  Secretary  of 
the  State  Grange  that  they  will  be  unable  to  fill  all  the 
appointments  given  to  them.  Arrangements  will  be  made, 
however,  so  that  in  case  one  or  more  of  the  speakers  an- 
nounced for  any  Grange  are  unable  to  attend,  other  able 
speakers  will  fill  their  places,  and  no  uneasiness  need  be 
felt  by  patrons  or  other  friends,  but  that  one  or  more  good 
speakers  will  be  on  hand  to  fill  every  appointment. 


Oregon. 

Linn  County  Business  Council  met  at  Tangent  March 
10th.  Business  matters  were  duly  deliberated  on.  Mrs. 
S.  Froman,  Mrs.  M.  Payne  and  Mrs.  M.  J.  Train  were  ad- 
ded to  the  general  committee  on  arrangements  for  the 
State  Grange.  Thanks  were  extended  to  the  ladies  of 
Tangent  Grange  for  their  excellent  repast  and  entertain- 
ment. The  next  meeting  is  to  be  held  with  Harrisburg 
Grange,  April  2d.  After  adjournment,  the  following  were 
elected  delegates  to  the  State  Grange  by  a  convention  of 
Linn  County  Granges:  F.  M.  Kizer  and  M.  H.  Wilds  and 
their  wives;  alternates,  R.  A,  Irvine  and  S.  S.  Train  and 

their  wives.   

Temescal  Grange  last  Saturday  indorsed  the  several 
memorials  to  Congress  received  from  the  N.  G.  Legislative 
Committee  lately,  and  instructed  the  Master  and  Secretary 
to  give  official  notice  of  the  same  to  National  Secretary 
Trimble.  A  Harvest  Feast  will  be  given,  followed  by  a 
public  meeting,  on  Thursday,  April  14th,  at  I.  0.  0.  F. 
hall  Oakland,  on  occasion  of  the  State  Grange  canvass 
visitation  of  A.  P.  Roache,  W.  O.  Eden  Grange  and 
other  Patrons  are  cordially  invited.  Bro.  Roache  will  be 
accompanied  by  other  State  Grange  speakers,  whom  we 
hope  to  announce  next  week.  They  will  also  speak  at 
Eden  Grange,  Haywards,  on  the  following  day,  when  the 
Harvest  Feast  will  again  be  spread,  and  the  usual  liberal 
invitation  extended  to  all  Patrons  to  enjoy.  Thanksgiving 
every  day,  you  see ! 

The  National  Editorial  Excursion,  comprising 
some  400  or  more  "  eds  "  and  "  pubs,"  will  enter  California 
from  the  South,  May  15th,  to  stay  12  days  in  the  State. 
Through  the  Secretary,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
State  Grange  is  requested  to  appoint  three  members  to  act 
with  like  committees  from  other  bodies  to  act  as  a  General 
Reception  and  Information  Committee,  nnder  the  auspices 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  California  Press  and 
Editorial  Association.  Due  attention  will  be  paid  to  their 
desires.  We  hope  all  hands  around  will  give  all  worthy 
visitors  a  hearty  welcome. 

Executive  Committee  Meeting  —  The  Executive 
Committee  of  the  State  Grange  of  California  will  hold  its 
semiannual  meeting  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary,  S.  F.,  at 
10  o'clock  A.  M.,  Tuesday,  April  5th,  for  the  transaction  of 
general  business.  


People's  Party  Leaders. 

Pen-Pictures  by  a  Bright  California  Lady  Member 
of  the  Convention. 

There  was  a  wide-awake  California  woman  in  attendance 
upon  the  People's  Party  convention  held  recently  at  St. 
Louis— Mrs.  Anette  Nye —  and  her  observations  and  im- 
pressions of  the  leaders  in  that  meeting  are  very  interest- 
ing, especially  to  Alliance  readers.  We  print  below  her 
notes  presented  in  a  paper  read  before  Duarte  Alliance,  No. 
Ill,  on  the  evening  of  March  12th: 

By  request,  we  give  you  some  of  our  impressions  of  the 
men  and  women  most  prominent  in  the  great  industrial 
conference  convened  at  St.  Louis,  February  22d  to  24th. 
First  on  the  list  we  will  mention  one  well  known  to  all  of 
you  as  having  been  for  many  years  prominent  in  work  for 
the  relief  of  the  struggling  masses,  also  in  temperance 
work— Gen.  J.  B.  Weaver  of  Iowa:  a  man  whom  to  see  is 
to  respect;  whose  voice  always  commands  attention;  of 
medium  height,  well  knit  and  sturdy  as  any  farmer.  Ear- 
nest purpose  beams  from  a  face  of  much  power,  yet  one 
bearing  evidence  that  success  has  not  always  crowned  en- 
deavor. Looking  at  the  man  we  thought,  "  Battle  scarred, 
but  not  vanquished."  That  he  is  ambitious  there  is  little 
doubt,  and  we  believe  he  is  worthy  also.  Having  had 
much  experience  in  the  past,  he  will  undoubtedly  be  of 
great  service  in  the  struggle  just  begun. 

Ignatius  Donnelly  of  Minn. — Here  we  have  an  orator 
of  the  Beecher  type,  quite  as  flowery  and  more  mirthful. 
Donnelly  is  not  tall,  but  broad.    A  smooth  faced,  jolly, 
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rollicking  man;  a  good  feeder,  I  should  judge;  one  to  make 
it  lively  at  a  picnic  or  a  Fourth  of  .July.  He  writes  well, 
but  talks  better.  Seeing  the  funny  side  of  things  does  not 
prevent  him  from  realizing  the  serious  and  pathetic  quite 
as  keenly.  He  has  a  gift  for  arousing  both  thought  and 
action,  and  will  prove  of  immense  value  to  this  new  move- 
ment, by  waking  up  the  people  and  setting  them  to  work- 
ing out  their  own  salvation. 

L.  L.  Polk,  of  North  Carolina.— It  seems  almost  un- 
necessary to  speak  of  this  man  to  this  audience,  having 
met  him  personally  as  most  of  you  have,  no  words  of  mine 
could  add  to  his  worth  or  cause  you  to  more  highly  esteem 
him.  A  fine  speaker,  logical,  persuasive  and  convincing 
in  argument.  His  level  head  directs  all  he  does  or  says  so 
as  to  accomplish  the  greatest  good,  while  his  great  heart 
beats  in  sympathy  with  all  mankind.  Loving  all,  he  is 
beloved  by  all,  and  stands  ever  our  ideal  of  an  intelligent, 
noble  Southern  gentleman. 

Ben  Terrill,  of  Texas.— A  fine  looking  man,  a  good  pre- 
siding officer,  and  a  good  worker  when  in  harness,  though 
he  was  believed  not  to  be  so  radically  third  party  in  his 
ideas  as  some  others,  yet  he  swung  into  line  gracefully 
and  will  hereafter  be  found  "  keeping  in  the  middle  of  the 
road." 

Herman  Tauberneck,  of  111.— Is  a  young  man  of  fine 
physique,  fully  six  feet  I  should  think,  and  fair  to  look 
upon.  Quiet  and  earnest  in  manner,  impressing  one  with 
a  feeling  of  trustfulness.  A  clean,  straightforward,  kindly 
gentleman,  having  strong  convictions  yet  not  caring  to 
force  them  upon  others ;  a  modest  man,  yet  one  who  will 
remain  in  the  service  long  after  many  of  the  dazzling 
headlights  have  disappeared  from  view.  We  predict  he 
will  be  heard  from  by  and  by. 

Streeter,  of  111.,  and  Davis,  of  Texas,  are  both  striking 
figures.  Able,  eloquent  and  born  leaders  of  men.  Tall  and 
impressive  in  appearance,  one  can  but  wish  there  were 
more  of  this  type.  Davis  is  witty  and  brilliant.  He  would 
not  do  discredit  to  the  stage,  and  is  sometimes  dubbed 
"  Cyclone  Davis."  Streeter  is  more  quiet  and  a  very  clear 
reasoner,  a  polished  gentleman. 

McCune,  of  Texas.— This  man  has  been  assailed  so  un- 
mercifully by  the  press  of  the  country,  that  we  felt  curious 
to  see  what  sort  of  a  person  he  might  be.  Evidently  he  is 
a  power,  either  for  good  or  evil.  Looking  at  the  man,  one 
would  not  pronounce  him  a  rascal.  Those  most  intimately 
acquainted  with  him  honor  him  as  much  as  any  other  man 
in  this  movement.  Surely,  if  the  "  National  Economist " 
is  to  be  a  witness,  his  works  must  be  good,  and  as  by  their 
works  we  are  commanded  to  judge  men,  we  shall  pro- 
nounce McCune  one  of  our  best  as  well  as  one  of  our  ablest 

The  (jeorgia  Delegation.— Alas !  No  pen  can  do  them 
justice.  Livingston,  still  believing  in  the  virtue  of  one  of 
the  G.  O.  P's.,  has  concluded  to  try  it  yet  a  little  longer. 
He  carried  with  him  one  other  delegate,  and  so  they  are 
not  "  in  it."  The  balance  of  the  gentlemen  from  Georgia 
went  into  the  People's  Party  with  a  vim.  C.  C.  Post  was 
one  of  them,  and  is  a  popular  man  among  his  friends,  as  is 
Livingston  with  his.  These  Georgia  men  made  it  lively 
at  the  Conference  for  an  hour  or  two,  but  after  the  storm 
came  peace  and  all  went  on  again  as  usual. 

[Concluded  next  week) 

The  Alliance  Press 

The  Georgia  Alliance  will  stand  solid  on  the  Ocala 
platform,  and  will  support  no  man  or  party  that  does  not 
accept  these  demands. — Southern  Alliance  Farmer. 

There  is  a  good  time  coming  when  no  foreigner  shall 
presume  to  own  land  in  the  United  States.  The  soil  be- 
longs to  the  toilers,  not  to  the  spoilers.— Iowa  Tribune. 

After  the  two  old  parties  have  made  up  their  platforms 
and  declared  against  free  silver,  where  will  those  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  who  believe  in  free  coinage  go  ? 
The  door  of  the  independent  party  stands  open.— Nebraska 
Independent.  ,  ,    ,  .  i  , 

A  Government  has  as  much  right  to  defend  its  people  s 
lives  from  hunger  as  it  has  to  defend  them  from  death  by 
foreign  bullets.  The  Russian  Government  would  not  hes- 
itate to  ask  a  loan  to  prosecute  a  war;  it  could  easily  ob- 
tain a  loan  to  obtain  wheat  for  its  starving  people,  and  the 
United  States  could  easily  supply  the  wheat,  taking 
Russia's  notes  for  the  food  supply.— Truth. 

What  a  grand  platform  we  have  got— the  best  ever  pro- 
mulgated in  America.  Read  it  carefully,  paste  it  in  your 
memorandum  book  and  carry  it  along  with  you— it  is 
good  diet  for  the  hungry.  Now  organize  people's  clubs 
in  every  township  and  school  district.  Don't  lose  any 
more  time;  organize  at  once  and  begin  the  fight— pluto- 
cracy's forces  must  be  downed  this  year.— Butler  (Mo.) 
Weekly  Union.  ^  


It  is  expected  a  number. of  leading  Alliance  speakers 
will  address  the  People's  party  public  meetings  to  be  held 
at  Livermore  and  Haywards  about  April  9th  and  16th 
respectively.  Some  excellent  Alliance  meetings  may 
naturally  be  expected  in  the  central  part  of  the  State  also, 
about  the  time  of  the  State  Executive  Committee  sessions. 

Executive  Committee  Meeting.- We  understand 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  State  Alliance  will  meet 
in  San  Francisco  Tuesday,  April  12t,h.  No  inconsiderable 
amount  of  important  business  is  no  doubt  on  the  docket. 
Business  Agent  J.  M.  Moore,  221  Front  street,  can  likely 
state  the  place  of  meeting. 

A  D.  Cridge  of  Lemoore,  Tulare  Co.,  offers  to  give 
"  Plow-handle  Talks  "  on  timely  subjects,  on  reasonable 
terms,  etc. 

State  Business  Agent.— J.  M.  Moore  states  that  busi- 
ness has  been  steadily  improving  the  past  few  months. 

A  New  F.  A.  &  I.  U.  was  lately  organized  by  Prof. 
King,  at  Liberty  schoolhouse,  say  Tulare  citizens. 

Alameda  County  Alliance  quarterly  meeting  will  , 
be  announced,  probably  in  our  next  issue.  J 
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The  state  Pair. 

Rules  for  1892— Premiums  and  Purses  To  Be 
Offered. 

Sackamento,  March  23,  1892. 

The  regular  March  meeting  of  the  Directors  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Society  was  held  last  Monday  at  the  office  of 
the  Secretary,  at  Sacramento,  for  the  purpose  of  revising 
the  premium  list,  rules  and  other  preliminary  matters  for 
the  State  Fair  of  1892.  The  following  named  members 
were  present:  Frederick  Cox  (Pres.),  John  Boggs,  0.  M. 
Chase,  W.  P.  Mathews,  Christopher  Green,  O.  W.  Han- 
cock, Richard  Gird  and  L.  U.  Shippee. 

The  Committee  on  Premium  List  presented  its  report 
containing  many  changes  and  improvements  over  the  list 
of  1891. 

In  the  Live  Stock  Department,  horses  entered  in  races 
were  barred  from  competing  for  premiums  except  as  a 
sire,  or  dam,  or  junior  member  of  a  family,  and  another 
new  provision  prohibiting  horses  that  have  heretofore  been 
awarded  the  first  premium  in  any  class  for  four  years  old 
and  over  from  competing  hereafter.  The  potency  require- 
ment was  amended  by  accepting  affidavit  that  the  stallion 
six  years  old  and  over  and  jacks  five  years  old  and  over 
had  produced  colts  within  two  years. 

The  Standard  Trotter  and  Roadster  Classes  were  not 
changed.  The  Draft  Horse  Classes  were  rearranged  some- 
what. Normans  and  Percherons  were  classed  together, 
and  an  additional  class  given  for  Suffolk  Punch.  Clydes- 
dales and  English  Shire  were  made  one  class.  The  general 
sweepstakes  class  was  stricken  out,  inasmuch  as  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Board,  it  is  impracticable,  owing  to  the 
great  many  breeds  of  horses  and  the  special  uses  for  which 
each  class  are  desired.  They  deemed  it  unfair  to  declare 
any  one  breed  of  horses  superior  to  all  others. 

The  Board  hopes  to  be  able  next  year  to  provide  a 
sweepstakes  premium  in  each  class.  The  premiums  in 
each  class  for  mares  have  heretofore  been  scheduled  for 
best  four  years  old  and  over  with  colt  and  best  four  years 
^  old  and  over  without  colt.  Restriction  has  been  made 
prohibiting  mare  that  has  shown  with  colt  to  show  again 
for  premium  without  colt,  but  the  exhibitor  may  elect 
which  premium  to  exhibit  the  mare  for,  but  she  cannot  be 
exhibited  for  both  premiums. 

The  colt,  however,  can  compete  for  best  suckling  in  its 
class,  aa  it  is  believed  this  is  due  the  sire  to  permit  the 
colt  to  compete  with  the  mare  and  separately. 

In  the  cattle  department,  the  same  inhibition  for  prem- 
ium stock  in  the  older  class  was  ordered;  that  is  to  say, 
any  animal  that  has  received  first  premium  for  best  three- 
year-old  and  over,  will  not  be  allowed  to  compete  for  the 
same  premium  again.  This,  we  think  a  wise  provision,  as 
it  enables  the  younger  stock  to  compete  against  those  near 
their  own  age,  and  not  be  compelled  to  compete  continu- 
ally against  stock  that  has  prestige  of  former  premiums. 

The  dairy  prizes  for  butter  test,  oflFered  by  American 
Short-Horn  Breeders'  Association,  of  $100  to  first  and  $50 
to  second,  were  again  accepted  by  the  board  of  directors 
for  this  season. 

In  the  herd  classes,  the  old  herd  was  designated  to  con- 
sist of  stock  two  years  old  and  over,  and  the  young  herd 
to  consist  of  stock  under  two  years  old.  This  is  made 
plain,  80  that  the  breeders  may  know  in  which  herd  a  two- 
year-old  must  go.  It  is  now  definitely  settled,  that  the 
two-year-old  animal  must  show  with  the  old  herd,  and 
those  under,  with  the  young  herds. 

It  was  also  ordered,  that  upon  making  entry  of  cattle, 
the  date  of  birth  must  be  given  with  entry.  An  old  and 
young  herd  premium  was  given,  for  each  class  of  cattle,  of 
$60  to  the  old  herd  and  $30  to  the  young  herd. 

The  only  additional  change  made  in  the  cattle  depart- 
ment was  the  striking  out  of  class  9  (graded  cattle)  and 
class  11  (milch  cows.) 

In  the  swine  department,  the  special  premiums  off'ered 
by  the  American  Berkshire  Association  in  addition  to  the 
regular  premiums,  were  accepted  by  the  board.  They 
provide  10  volumes  of  the  American  Berkshire  Records 
for  the  best  recorded  sow  and  litter,  and  not  less  than  five 
recorded  pigs  under  six  months  of  age,  owned  and  exhibit- 
ed by  resident  of  the  State  in  which  the  Fair  is  held. 

In  the  sheep  department,  affidavits  will  be  required  as 
to  date  of  lambing  and  dates  upon  which  sheep  were 
sheared  that  are  exhibited. 

In  the  poultry  department,  premiums  for  nearly  all  the 
standard  breeds  bred  on  this  coast  were  ordered  to  be 
given. 

The  pavilion  premium  list  was  amended  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  some  of  the  principal  changes  are  here  given. 

Inasmuch  as  the  sugar  beet  industry  is  assuming  con- 
siderable importance,  and  as  improved  methods  are 
necessary  in  the  planting  and  harvesting  of  this  crop,  the 
board  have  offered  a  premium  of  $250  for  a  sugar  beet 
harvester  of  California  invention  and  manufacture  that 
will  prove  a  success;  a  field  trial  must  be  had  under  direc- 
tion of  this  board.  For  best  improved  beet  seeder  $10. 
Best  improved  beet  cultivator  $10, 

The  conditions  of  the  incubator  exhibit  were  changed 
completely.  The  Board  believe  that  it  is  practically  im- 
prwi^ible  to  satisfactorily  test  the  different  kinds  of  incu- 
bators manufactured,  and  award  any  preminm  for  "  the 
best  incubator,"  as  it  is  certain  to  cause  well-founded  com- 
plaints of  unfairness.  No  prize  will  therefore  be  given 
for  the  ^/e^^  incubators.  Awards  only  will  be  made  for 
disprlays  about  which  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  in- 
justice. They  have  offered  for  the  best  display  of  incu- 
bators in  operation  $25.  For  the  incubator  hatching  the 
greatest  number  of  chicks  during  the  exhibition,  $10. 
For  the  best  disph.y  of  brooders,  $10.  For  the  best  display 
of  poultry  houses,  $10.  For  the  best  display  of  poultry 
fixtures,  $10. 

A  special  pretiium  of  100  is  offered  for  the  best  exhibit 
of  electrical  machinery  in  operation  at  the  State  Fair. 

A  special  gold  metal  is  offered  for  the  best  general 
display  of  brandi^-sand  wines.  A  premium  of  $20  is  offered 
for  the  best  barrel  of  wine  vinegar  exhibited  by  manu- 
facturer; also  a  similar  amount  for  cider  vinegar. 


Additional  premiums  were  ordered  for  the  following 
articles :  Dried  grapes,  apple  cider,  clingstone  pitters, 
free-stone  pitters,  apricot  cutters  and  many  other  modern 
implements. 

Mr.  J.  M.  LaRue,  the  Stockton  expert,  who  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Board  at  the  annual  meeting  last  Friday  to 
examine  the  books  and  accounts  kept  by  the  Secretary  for 
the  years  1890-91,  made  a  report  upon  the  receipts  and 
disbursements  and  finances  of  the  Society  for  the  two 
years  named,  wherein  he  said: 

"  I  find  the  books  neat,  clean,  well  kept  and  correct, 
with  two  exceptions,  wherein  the  payment  of  $53  was 
made,  for  which  the  Secretary  neglected  to  take  credit. 
The  system  is  excellent,  and  shows  correctly  at  any  time 
the  condition  of  every  summarized  account.  I  had  free 
access  to  all  the  books  and  made  full  comparison  with  all 
the  Secretary's  vouchers  for  the  two  years.  I  found  the 
two  balance  sheets  on  file  in  the  office  correct  and  have  so 
certified  thereon.  The  manner  in  which  the  accounts  are 
kept  is  a  credit  to  the  officer  and  the  Society." 

The  Speed  Program  Committee  reported  progress  and 
offered  the  following  trotting  and  pacing  portion  of  the 
program  for  the  State  Fair  of  1892. 

The  colt  stakes,  closing  March  15th,  were  satisfactorily 
filled  (copy  of  entry  sent  herewith). 

The  following  classes  were  recommended  and  adopted 
by  the  Board: 

FOR  TKOTTERS. 

Grand  Stallion  Stake  for  2:15  class,  of  $150  each;  pay- 
ments divided  as  follows:  $50  to  accompany  nomination; 
$50  payable  August  1st,  and  the  remaining  $50  the  day  be- 
fore the  race.  The  Society  to  add  $500  for  three  starters; 
$800  for  six  starters,  and  $1000  for  seven  or  more  starters. 
Stakes  and  added  money  to  be  divided  50,  25,  15  and  10 
per  cent.    Entries  to  close  April  16th. 

Free  for  All,  Purse  $1500. 

2:18  Class,  Purse  $1000. 

2:20  Class,  Pur.se  $1000. 

2:22  Class,  Purse  $1000. 

2:25  Class,  Purse  $1000. 

2:27  Class,  Purse  $1000. 

2:30  Class,  Purse  $800. 

2:40  Class,  Purse  $dOO. 

FOB  PACEB3. 

Free  For  All,  Purse  $800  and  2;20  Class  Purse  $800 
were  also  agreed  upon.  The  running  portion  of  the  pro- 
gramme will  be  formulated  later  on. 

The  Board  of  Directors  abolished  season  tickets,  and 
fixed  the  rate  of  admission  at  50  cts.  at  the  Park  and  25 
cts.  at  the  Pavilion  during  the  day,  and  50  in  the  evening, 
with  exhibitors  tickets  for  single  persons  at  $5. 

The  Directors  have  concluded  that  season  tickets  are  a 
failure  owing  to  the  great  abuse  they  are  subjected  to,  and 
in  making  the  change,  the  rates  ot  admission  were  so 
fixed  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  all. 

The  races  given  by  this  Association  are  of  a  high  class, 
and  in  any  other  State  would  command  an  entrance  fee 
of$l. 

The  expenses  of  the  institution  are  quite  large  and  the 
only  way  the  Directors  have  to  meet  them  is  from  its  re- 
sources. 

Life  memberships  were  increased  from  $50  to  $100. 
After  consideration  of  a  few  other  matters  of  minor 
importance,  the  Board  adjourned. 


A  Plea  for  California  Youth. 

The  letter  from  Mr.  James  C.  Kemp,  visiting  agent  of 
the  Boys  and  Girls'  Aid  Society  of  San  Francisco,  printed 
on  another  page,  presents  a  question  which  ought  to  inter- 
est every  citizen  of  California.  Mr.  Kemp  points  out  one 
of  the  real  social  disadvantages  of  the  State,  namely,  the 
lack  of  opportunity  for  boys  and  girls  to  gain  industrial 
training.  He  writes,  of  course,  with  reference  to  boys  and 
girls  who  have  no  parents,  or  whose  parents  take  no  heed 
concerning  their  future.  But  there  is  a  much  broader 
side  to  this  interesting  and  important  matter  than  he  pre- 
sents. It  has  not  passed  without  notice  that  the  children 
of  California  are  not,  in  the  mass,  growing  up  to  worthily 
succeed  those  who  have  come  before  them.  While  of 
course  there  are  ten  thousand  exceptions  to  the  rule,  still 
it  is  the  rule  that  the  sons  of  California  parents  are  not 
equal  to  the  parents  themselves.  It  is  due  very  largely  to 
the  fact  that  there  is  here  small  opportunity  to  acquire  the 
discipline  which  is  essential  to  the  formation  of  good  char- 
acter and  correct  habits  of  life — a  discipline  which  can 
only  be  acquired  through  a  drill  of  daily,  monthly  and 
yearly  labor  usefully  applied.  The  machine  shops  and  the 
factories  are  few.  The  labors  of  the  farm,  under  the  rule 
of  indulgent  parents,  are  too  often  without  system,  and 
factories  there  are  none.  There  is  in  fact  no  organization 
of  industry  among  us  to  provide  work  for  the  thousands  of 
young  people,  who  would  be  infinitely  better  in  morals,  as 
well  as  in  pocket,  if  they  had  work  to  do.  This  opens  up 
a  broad  field — too  broad  for  discussion  at  this  time.  If 
public  sentiment  can  be  sufiiciently  aroused  to  correct  the 
evil  of  which  Mr.  Kemp  complains,  it  may  be  trusted  to 
find  a  solution  of  the  broader  problem  so  closely  related 
to  it. 

There  is,  as  Mr.  Kemp  suggests,  a  great  opportunity  for 
some  public-spirited  man  or  association  of  public-spirited 
and  benevolent  people,  to  do  for  California  industry  what 
Senator  Stanford  is  doing  for  California  scholarship.  An 
establishment  such  as  Mr.  Kemp  proposes,  that  would  take 
in  one  thousand  or  more  boys  and  girls  from  fourteen  to 
eighteen,  teach  them  the  practical  methods  of  honorable 
industry,  and  at  the  same  time  give  them  that  discipline, 
which,  if  not  the  basis,  is  always  the  complement  of  good 
character,  would  do  a  work  which,  in  our  judgment,  would 
be  better  in  its  practical  results  than  all  that  will  be  ac- 
complished in  those  great  schools  where  scholarship  alone 
is  promoted.  We  have  in  California  great  numbers  of 
men  whose  vast  fortunes  have  been  acquired  here  largely 
through  the  bounty  of  Nature.  Will  not  one  of  them  take 
up  Mr.  Kemp's  suggestion,  and  endow  the  industrial 
school  which  he  proposes  ? 


  ^Agricultural  X^otes. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Butte. 

Gigantic  Fkcit  Tkkes.— Oroville  Register:  G.  H.  Stout  vis- 
ited Bidwell  Bar,  and  while  there  was  siiown  a  gigantic  fig  tree 
by  I.  K.  Ketchum  that  is  108  inches  in  circumference.  Owing 
to  immense  spread  of  limb  and  the  great  weight  of  the  limbs, 
Mr.  Ketchum  has  recently  been  obliged  to  prune  it  back  to  pre- 
vent it  breaking  down.  He  measured  the  famous  orange  tree 
which  is  37  years  old,  and  found  it  to  be  ^)'-',  inches  in  circum- 
ference at  the  base.  It  is  2Gi  feet  high  and  very  wide  spread  of 
limb.  He  says  that  the  tree  blossoms  and  bears  fruit  in  spiral 
belts  or  rings  extending  around  the  tree. 

It  Killed  the  Trees. — Register:  An  examination  of  some  of 
the  orange  trees  on  which  Paris  green  was  used  last  year  to  kill 
grasshoppers,  shows  that  the  poison  not  only  killed  the  insects 
but  also  killed  the  trees.  The  roots,  where  they  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  poison,  turned  black,  and  the  trees  sickened  and 
withered  in  a  short  time.  Far  more  trees  would  have  been  liv- 
ing had  the  grasshoppers  been  let  alone  and  no  poison  been 
used  to  exterminate  them. 

Contra  Costa. 

Grape  Growers'  Association. — Martinez  Democrat:  For  a 
week  past  B.  M.  McKenna  has  been  actively  engaged  in  secur- 
ing the  signature  of  prominent  grape  growers  in  the  vicinity 
of  Martinez  to  call  for  a  meeting  at  which  a  Grape  Growers' 
Association  shall  be  formed.  The  object  of  the  association,  we 
are  informed,  is  for  mutual  protection  and  cooperation  in  the 
grape  industry.  Of  late  years  our  grape  growers  have  had  to 
contend  against  many  things  which  have  been  detrimental  to 
their  interests,  as  well  as  injurious  to  the  name  of  Contra 
Costa  as  a  grape-producing  county.  Other  counties  have 
been  receiving  credit  for  the  excsUent  grapes  grown  in  this 
county,  and  the  commission  merchants  of  the  metropolis  have 
been  reaping  the  benefit.  It  is  proposed  to  stop  this,  as  far  as 
the  grape  growers  in  this  vicinity  are  concerned.  After  the 
organization  is  effected,  a  depot  for  their  produce  will  be 
secured  in  San  Francisco,  and  a  reliable  agent  secured  to  sell 
and  handle  all  grapes  shipped  under  the  association  brand. 
The  grapes  of  this  county,  and  especially  those  grown  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Martinez,  are  great  favorites  with  consumers 
and  bring  the  best  of  prices,  but  they  should  be  sold  as  Contra 
Costa  grapes,  and  not  as  coming  from  other  counties  which  have 
a  name  for  grape  culture  but  do  not  grow  as  perfect  and  beau- 
tiful grapes  as  are  grown  in  our  county.  It  is  very  easy  to 
change^  the  grapes  from  one  box  to  another  with  another 
county's  label  on  it,  but  if  the  grapes  are  handled  by  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  county,  and  sold  in  packages  properly  labeled, 
the  quality  of  the  grapes  will  speak  for  themselves,  and  credit 
will  be  given  to  whom  credit  is  due. 

Kern. 

Sheep-Shearing  Notes. — Bakersfield  Californian:  Great  prep- 
arations are  being  made  throughout  the  sheep-raising  sections 
of  the  county  for  the  shearing  of  the  fleece,  and,  during  the 
next  week  or  two,  those  who  have  never  witnessed  a  shearing 
on  a  mammoth  scale  can  see  that  interesting  process  by  visiting 
any  one  of  the  following  camps.  At  Delano  80  shearers  will 
be  engaged  by  Cuevas  &  Valencia,  with  80,000  head  to  shear. 
Just  a  short  distance  from  Delano,  Harry  Quinn  will  have  20 
shearers  at  work  on  20,000  sheep.  Over  at  Blanchard's  camp  at 
Poso  bridge,  50  shearers  will  be  at  work  taking  the  winter  coats 
off  the  backs  of  40,000  sheep.  And  at  W.  L.  Smith's  placa, 
near  Delano,  20  shearers  and  20,000  bleating  wool  bearers  can 
be  seen. 

Placer. 

Early  Fruit  Season. — Auburn  Republican:  The  ranchers 
in  this  section  claim  that  the  season  is  at  least  four  weeks  in 
advance  of  last  year.  This  will  prove  a  boon  to  the  ranchers, 
as  it  insures  them  a  top  market  for  their  early  fruit,  as  there 
will  be  nothing  but  California  fruit  offered.  There  is  every 
prospect  at  present  for  an  excellent  fruit  crop  in  Placer  county. 
Peaches  and  cherries  are  setting,  and  strawberries  in  almost 
endless  quantities  will  soon  be  in  the  market. 

Light  Snowfall  and  Its  Cause. — Republicari:  John  Spauld- 
ing,  general  manager  of  the  South  Yuba  Water  Company, 
makes  the  prediction  that  the  water  in  the  river  will  be  very 
low  this  season.  He  says  that  years  ago  it  was  often  necessary 
to  shovel  snow  during  the  month  of  June  in  order  to  pass  on 
the  road  at  the  summit,  but  of  late  years  the  snow  is  usually 
all  gone  in  April.  His  theory  in  accounting  for  the  early  melt- 
ing of  the  snow  is,  that  it  is  owing  to  the  destruction  of  timber 
in  the  mountains. 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

Crop  Estimates. — Arroyo  Grande  Herald:  The  rainfall  has 
not  been  excessive,  but  it  has  come  in  a  succession  of  warm 
showers  and  been  all  taken  up  by  the  earth.  Good  growing 
weather  has  followed  every  shower,  and  the  grain  is  well  ad- 
vanced. The  hay  yield  will  certainly  be  phenomenal.  In  the 
mountains  feed  was  very  backward  at  the  beginning,  but  it  is 
putting  in  its  best  licks,  with  the  result  that  all  the  foothill 
dairies  are  starting  up.  The  bean  crops  around  Arroyo  Grande 
are  not  planted,  of  course,  but  the  soil  is  ready  and  shows  a 
mellowness  seldom  equaled.  The  area  to  beans  will  not  be 
much  above  last  year,  but  the  yield  will  be  fully  one-third  more 
if  the  season  continues  favorable.  The  area  to  hay  and  grain 
has  been  largely  increased;  every  canyon  shooting  up  from  the 
valley  shows  abundant  evidences  of  this.  Hundreds  of  new 
tracts  have  been  cleared  off  and  planted.  Corbit  canyon  alone 
will  show  an  increase  of  over  a  thousand  acres  that  have  been 
cleared  and  put  under  cultivation.  This  is  especially  observable 
around  Verde,  where  Mr.  Beckett  is  dividing  up  a  large  tract 
and  selling  it  out  in  small  holdings.  On  the  Nipomo,  also, 
there  is  a  large  increase,  and  in  the  Santa  Maria  valley  it  is 
estimated  that  the  area  in  grain  is  enlarged  from  six  to  eight 
thousand  acres,  but  the  area  planted  to  beans  will  show  a  de- 
crease of  about  a  thousand  acres. 

Stanislaus. 

Wheat-Growing.— Modesto  Herald:  We  hear  farmers  assert 
that  wheat-growing  has  ceased  to  be  profitable  in  this  county, 
owing  to  the  lack  of  natural  moisture  and  the  low  prices  that 
have  prevailed  during  the  past  few  years.  It  is  true  that  the 
wheat  market,  for  several  years,  and  until  last  season,  has  not 
inspired  a  large  amount  of  confidence,  but  it  is  evident  that 
bottom  prices  have  been  tapped,  and  prices  will  be  high  for 
several  years  to  come.  The  moisture  trouble  is  soon  to  be 
overcome  by  artificial  application  of  water,  which  will  be  pro- 
vided by  the  splendid  system  of  irrigating  canals  now  in  process 
of  construction,  and  which  will  be  in  practical  operation  inside 
of  two  years.  Wheat  can  be  produced  by  irrigation,  if  properly 
applied,  just  as  well  as  fruits,  vegetables  and  alfalfa;  but  these 
latter  are  just  as  important  to  successful  farming  as  large  crops 
and  high  prices. 

Tulare. 

Fruit  Notes. — 'Jrangeville  Cor.  Hanford  Journal:  The  apri- 
cot trees  are  loaded  with  young  fruit.  If  Jack  Frost  does  not 
visit  us  any  more  this  spring,  the  crop  will  be  large.  Raisin 
grapes  are  at  least  three  weeks  earlier  this  season  than  common. 
New  growth,  six  inches  long,  with  blooms  for  grapes,  were 
found  on  the  Richland  colony  on  the  lOlh  of  March.  I.  A. 
Ritchey  has  sold  his  second  crop  of  raisins  for  two  cents  per 
pound  in  the  sweat  box  f.  o.  b.  at  Hauford, 
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IIIhe  liojviE  C[lRebE. 

The  Sweetness  ot  Life. 

It  fell  on  a  day  I  was  bappy, 

And  the  winds,  and  the  convex  sky, 
The  flowers  and  the  beasts  in  the  meadow 

Seemed  happy  even  as  I, 
And  I  stretched  my  hands  to  the  meadow, 

To  the  bird,  the  beast,  the  tree; 
"  Why  are  ye  all  so  happy?" 

I  cried,  and  they  answered  me. 

What  sayest  thou,  oh  meadow, 

That  stretchest  so  wide,  so  far. 
That  none  can  say  how  many 
Thy  misty  marguerites  are? 
And  what  say  ye,  red  roses, 

That  o'er  the  sun-blanched  wall 
From  your  high  black-shadowed  trellis 
Like  flame  or  blood-drops  fall  ? 

"  We  are  born,  we  are  reared,  and  we  linger 

A  various  space  and  die; 
We  dream  and  are  bright  and  happy, 
But  we  cannot  answer  why." 

What  say  thou,  oh  shadow. 

That  from  the  dreaming  hill 
All  down  the  broadening  valley 

Lies  so  sharp  and  still? 
And  thou,  oh  murmuring  brooklet. 
Whereby  in  the  noonday  gleam 
The  loose  strife  burns  like  ruby, 
And  the  branched  asters  dream  ? 

"  We  are  born,  we  are  reared,  and  we  linger 

A  various  space  and  die; 
We  dream  and  are  very  happy, 
But  cannot  answer  why." 

And  then  of  myself  I  questioned, 

That  like  a  ghost  the  while 
Stood  from  me  and  calmly  answered 

With  a  slow  and  curious  smile: 
"  Thou  art  born  as  the  flowers  and  wilt  linger 

Thine  own  short  space  and  die; 
Thou  dreamest  and  are  strangely  happy. 

But  thou  canst  not  answer  why." 

— Youth's  Companion. 


The  Bad  Editor-Man. 

A  woman  whose  years  could  not  have  numbered  more 
than  25,  and  a  little  girl,  sat  in  the  library  of  a  smwll  house 
in  Boston  one  morning  laie  in  spring. 

A  low  fire  burned  in  the  grate,  although  the  day  was  not 
cold.  The  child,  whose  deep  violet  eyes  and  cloud  of  cur- 
ly, golden  hair  made  a  sweet  picture,  sat  on  a  rug  before 
the  fire,  and  leaned  agamst  her  mother's  chair.  Her  head 
rested  on  her  mother's  lap,  and  every  now  and  then  the 
latter  stooped  to  press  a  kiss  upon  the  golden  curls. 

The  little  one  was  speaking;  she  was  very  small  and 
could  not  have  been  more  than  five  years  old,  but  she 
spoke  very  plainly. 

"  When  you  sell  all  those  beautiful  stories,  Liebchen," 
she  murmured,  with  a  fond  upward  glance,  "  what  a  jolly 
time  we'll  have!  The  story  about  the  knight  and  the  lady 
was  too  splendid!  At  first  I  was  afraid  she  wouldn't  love—" 
here  the  shrill  whistle  of  the  postman  caused  the  child  to 
spring  up  hastily  from  the  rug  and  run  to  the  door. 

It  was  only  a  few  steps  from  the  front  door  to  the  library, 
but  the  child  was  unaccountably  long  in  returning. 

"  Fredrica,"  called  her  mother,  with  an  inflection  as  near 
impatience  in  her  voice  as  she  ever  used  toward  her  cher- 
ished child,  "  bring  me  the  mail." 

"Yes,  mamma,  I'm  commg."  But  it  was  with  slow  foot- 
steps that  the  little  maid  advanced  and  reluctantly  laid  a 
large,  heavy  envelope  in  her  mother's  outstretched  hand. 

Mrs.  LeCharlton's  lips  quivered  as  she  broke  the  seal  and 
took  out  the  contents  of  the  envelope.  It  was  a  MS  of 
some  length,  and  the  printed  "declined  with  thanks"  flut- 
tered out  and  fell  in  the  grate  as  she  opened  it. 

She  averted  her  face  from  Fredrica's  anxious  gaze,  and 
the  child  knew  she  was  crying.  She  sprang  into  her  lap 
and  put  her  arms  around  her  neck.  ''  Dearest,  sweetest, 
don't  cry.  I  know  it  is  lovely,  even  if  that  editor  don't.  He 
is  a  bad,  cruel  man,  and  I  will  tell  him  so!  You  shan't 
ever  write  any  more  for  him,  even  if  he  gets  down  on  his 
knees  and  begs  for  it." 

Then  the  violet  eyes  overflowed  and  Fredrica's  sobs 
came  fast  and  faster,  and  the  mother  forgot  her  own  pain 
in  soothing  the  child. 

When  she  was  comforted  and  calm  again  it  was  time  for 
Mrs.  LeCharlton  to  go  out;  so,  calling  Mrs.  Johnson,  the 
one  help  of  the  little  household,  to  see  after  the  child,  she 
kissed  her  many  times  and  hurried  away,  promising  to  re- 
turn early. 

Agnes  LeCharlton  was  a  fashion  reporter  for  one  of  the 
large  daily  papers  in  the  city. 

She  had  aspirations  and  talents  far  above  this  work,  but 
that  was  her  main  dependence;  she  could  not  afford  to  give 
up  the  position  that  brought  the  necessaries  of  life  while  she 
devoted  herself  to  more  congenial  literary  work,  which 
might  not  find  a  ready  sale. 

Death  had  divorced  her  from  the  man  whom  she  had 
wedded  when  but  i8  years  old.  He  had  proven  unworthy 
her  love  and  had  killed  the  last  remnant  of  it  ere  he  died, 
three  years  before  our  story  begins.  With  what  was  left  of 
her  patrimony,  and  what  her  position  on  the  paper  brought, 
she  supported  herself  and  Fredrica.  The  deep,  intense 
love  her  little  daughter  bore  her  was  the  light  of  her  life. 

Fredrica  was  old  for  her  years.  She  was  her  mother's 
companion,  except  when  the  latter  was  at  her  work,  and 
sympathized  wiih  her  in  everything.  The  stories  and 
sketches  Agnes  managed  to  write  "  between  whiles  "  were 
a  source  of  delight  to  the  child;  the  story  returned  that 
morning,  one  that  really  betrayed  talent,  was  her  favorite. 
No  wonder  the  little  heart  swe.led  with  indignation  at  the 
man  who  had  rejected  it! 

As  she  thought  about  it  after  her  mother  was  gone, 
Fredrica  came  to  a  sudden,  bold  determination.  I^unning 
to  a  closet,  she  took  df)wn  her  hat.  doing  to  the  door  and 
opening  it  softly,  lest  Mrs.  Johnson  should  hear  and  stop 
her,  she  stepped  out  and  closed  the  door  very  quietly.  She 


ran  quickly  down  the  steps  and  disappeared  around  the 
nearest  corner. 

Almost  miraculously  the  child  was'saved  from  accident, 
and  pursued  her  way  along  the  busy  streets,  until  a  large 
sign  on  a  building  opposite  her  attracted  her  attention. 
"  That  looks  like  the  place  mamma  told  me,"  she  said  to 
herself,  stopping  a  moment  on  the  edge  of  the  pavement 
to  spell  the  name  on  the  sign.  It  was  laborious  work,  but 
when  finished  she  clapped  her  hands  in  joy,  ran  across  the 
street  and  entered  the  building. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

Eric  Boynton  sat  writing  a  profound  editorial  at  his 

desk  in  his  private  office.    Suddenly  the  stillness  of  the 

room  was  broken  by  a  clear,  piping  little  voice  saying  : 

"  You  are  a  bad  man  !    A  very  bad  man  !" 

The  busy  editor  dropped  his  pen  full  of  ink  on  his  half 

finished  page,  and  looked  around  in  astonishment  to  find 

the  owner  of  the  accusing  voice. 

Turning  in  his  chair,  he  saw  a  diminutive  figure  before 

him;  a  tiny  maid  with  deep  blue  eyes,  with  a  halo  of  golden 

hair  that  curled  round  her  head,  her  dainty  white  frock 

soiled  by  the  dust  of  the  city  streets,  stood  gazing  up 

at  him. 

The  small  hands  were  clasped  and  unclasped  nervously 
as  she  felt  the  keen  gaze  of  the  editor  upon  her.  Her  com- 
posure was  disturbed  and  her  voice  quivered,  as,  making 
an  effort  to  be  brave,  she  began  again:  "Why  do  you 
send  back  my  sweet  mamma's  pretty  stories  and  make  her 
cry?  She  shant  never,  no,  never,  send  you  any  more,  and 
I've  come  to  tell  you  you're  a  naughty,  bad  man — a  bad 
editor-man.    There  !" 

The  quivering  voice  had  gained  strength,  and  the  violet 
eyes  now  looked  defiantly  at  the  astonished  Eric. 

"What  do  you  mean,  little  one.-"'  he  asked  kindly,  trying 
to  draw  Fredrica  toward  him. 

But  she  resisted.  "You  made  my  mamma  very  un- 
happy; she  cried,  and  she  don't  ever  cry?"  she  said 
illogically. 

"  Tell  me  all  about  it,  dear.  I'm  sure  I'm  not  the  bad, 
ugly  man  you're  looking  for,"  he  begged,  smiling  down  on 
her  mother's  brave  champion.  Drawn  irresistibly  toward 
him,  Fredrica  told  her  story,  and  before  it  was  finished  she 
was  on  Eric's  knee,  her  little  hand  clasped  in  his  big  one, 
her  burdened  heart  unaccountably  lightened.  At  the  end 
of  her  recital,  the  big  editor  gave  a  growl  that  frightened 
Fredrica  greatly,  and  almost  made  her  jump  off  his  knee; 
but  when  she  looked  up  he  was  smiling. 

"  I'm  not  the  man  who  sees  the  stories,  Fredrica,"  he 
said,  "but  we  will  see  about  your  mamma's  story  and  make 
it  all  right.  It  is  high  time  now  you  were  at  home,  for 
somebody  will  be  terribly  alarmed  if  she  gets  back  and 
finds  her  Fredrica  has  mysteriously  disappeared.  Do  you 
know  the  way  home  .?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  Fredrica  replied,  "you  just  go  down  to  the 
next  corner,  and  the  next  one,  the  same  alike,  and  another, 
and  maybe  another,  and  you're  there." 

Eric  looked  grave,  but  found  that  she  knew  their  ad- 
dress, although  she  could  not  tell  very  accurately  how  to 
reach  it.  He  took  the  child  by  the  hand  and  passed  out 
of  the  building.  Fredrica  talked  gaily  on  the  way,  telling 
about  Mrs.  Johnson,  the  twins  across  the  way,  and  of 
mamma.  Of  the  latter  she  could  not  say  half  enough  of 
praise  and  admiration.  Her  heart  was  full  of  joy,  for  she 
had  the  big  man's  promise  that  he  would  "  see  about  '  her 
mother's  stories,  and  she  was  sure  all  would  be  right. 

Boynton  halted  at  a  florist's  and  bought  a  pretty  bunch 
of  roses  for  her,  that  sent  Fredrica  into  a  perfect  ecstacy  of 
happiness.  Arriving  at  the  house,  he  rang,  although  Fred- 
rica desired  him  to  run  around  to  the  side  door  with  her. 

A  lovely  young  woman,  with  an  anxious  look  on  her  face, 
opened  the  door  before  the  bell  ceased  to  ring. 

"  Fredrica,"  she  cried  "  how  could  you  frighten  mother 
so?''  she  stooped  down  and  clasped  the  child  passionately 
to  her  breast.  Fredrica  threw  her  arms  around  her 
mother's  neck. 

"  Liebchen,"  she  whispered  audibly,  "  I've  brought  the  bad 
editor-man  with  me,  all  except  he  isn't  bad." 

Puzzled  and  confused,  Mrs.  LeCharlton  arose  and  looked 
at  Eric  Boynton,  who  s'.ood,  hat  in  hand,  his  face  softened 
by  the  scene  of  mother  and  child. 

"  I  must  thank  you,"  she  said  sweetly,  extending  her 
hand,  "  for  bringing  my  little  Fredrica  to  me.  I  had  just 
come  home,  and  had  searched  the  rooms  for  her  in  vain, 
and  was  terribly  alarmed.  It  is  not  like  her  to  do  any- 
thing to  distress  me." 

"  Fredrica  and  I  have  something  to  tell  you,  if  you  will 
allow  me  to  come  in.  It  is  about  a  little  matter  of  business 
your  daughter  has  brought  to  my  notice,"  said  Eric. 

Wonderingly,  Agnes  LeCharlton  bade  him  enter,  and  he 
followed  her  into  the  little  home  that  was  destined  to  be- 
come a  cherished  retreat  to  the  busy  man  of  the  world. 

During  the  talk  that  followed,  Agnes  learned  that  Fred- 
rica's new  friend  was  an  editor,  and  one  of  the  proprietors 
of  the  big  evening  paper  to  which  she  had  sent  the  story 
which  was  returned.  It  was  not  a  part  of  his  work  to  ex- 
amine such  matter,  so  Mrs.  LeCharlton's  manuscript  had 
not  come  under  his  notice.  This  he  explained  as  he  asked 
her  to  show  him  her  work. 

She  brought  out  the  story  and  some  other  sketches  with 
inward  perturbation,  and  gave  them  to  him.  Before  he 
had  halt  finished  the  first,  there  was  the  light  of  approval  in. 
his  eyes,  and  Agnes  felt  that  he  found  something  of  worth 
in  her  writing.  His  words  of  praise  were  few,  but  sincere, 
and  the  criticisms  he  made  were  gratefully  received. 

When  Eric  Boynton  left  them,  after  an  afTiectionate 
farewell  from  little  Fredrica,  he  carried  the  story  w  th  him. 
promising  to  use  his  influence  in  getting  it  accepted.  With 
in  a  week's  time  the  story  appeared  in  the  C(  lumns  of  his 
paper.  It  was  a  simple,  but  skillfully  drawn  picture  of  life 
in  the  South,  where  Agnes  had  spent  her  girlhood.  It 
pleased  the  public  who  were  satiated  with  the  sensational, 
unreal  tales  that  were  flooding  the  periodicals. 

Thanks  to  Boynton's  influence,  Mrs.  Le  Charlton  soon 
became  a  regular  contributor  to  the  paper.  Their  business 
relations — or  what  Eric  Bo>nt(in  insisted  upon  trt//t«^  their 
business  relations— brought  them  together  frequently.  He 


became  a  familiar  visitor  at  the  little  home.  Ere  long 
Fredrica  was  almost  as  fond  of  him  as  of  her  mother,  and 
the  remembrances  of  fruits,  flowers  and  bon-bons  which  he 
always  brought  her,  did  not  diminish  her  affection. 

One  day  when  she  sat  upon  his  knee  in  the  little  drawing 
room,  Eric  said  to  her,  "Fredrica,  will  your  '  Liebchen'  do 
what  you  ask  her  to  do?" 

"  Yes,  indeed,  Mr.  Eric.    Why  ?  "  asked  the  child. 

"  Then  go  to  her,  dear,  and  ask  her  to  bring  you  and 
come  and  live  with  me,  in  my  great  big,  lonely  hou=e." 

The  big  editor's  voice  was  full  of  something  which 
Fredrica  could  not  understand;  she  looked  at  him  to  see 
what  he  meant,  but  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  her  mother's 
face,  which  was  bent  low  over  some  flowers  she  held  in  her 
hand. 

Slipping  from  his  knee,  Fredrica  obediently  advanced  to 
her  mother's  side,  and  repeated  his  words.  Then  Eric 
followed;  kneeling  beside  her,  he  took  her  hand  in  one  of 
his,  and  Fredrica's  in  the  other.  "Agnes,"  he  pleaded, '  let 
the  child  be  my  champion,  as  she  was  once  yours  before 
me.  Come  with  her  and  fill  my  life  and  my  home  with  the 
light  of  your  presence.  My  days  shall  be  devoted  to  mak- 
ing you  happy." 

As  Agnes  gave  him  the  answer  he  longed  for,  a  wave  of 
happiness  swept  over  her.  She  felt  that  the  man  whose 
heart  was  large  enough  to  take  in  her  child  and  herself 
would  be  faithful  to  the  promises  he  made. 

Fredrica  considerately  left  them  alone,  as  she  rushed  off 
to  tell  the  grand  news  to  Mrs.  Johnson  in  the  kitchen. 
She  wound  up  her  recital  with:  "And  so,  Mrs.  Johnson, 
mamma  and  I  are  all  bo  h  together  going  to  live  at  Mr. 
Eric's  house  always.  Only  you  must  remember,  he  wasn't 
the  bad  editor-man  after  all;  only  the  very  nicest  and  love- 
liest man  in  the  whole  wide  world." — Caroline  Stratton 
Valentine  iti  Womans  Work. 


Women  as  Nail  Drivers. 

Summit  Valley,  March  i,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor: — In  your  issue  of  Feb.  13,  1892,  1  find 
an  article  headed  "  Women  as  Nail  Drivers,"  in  which  the 
editor  of  the  Detroit  News  has  taken  special  delight  in 
ridiculing  the  way  in  which  Mrs.  Palmer  will  drive  the  last 
nail  in  the  World's  Fair  buildings  at  Chicago.  I  will  wager 
Mrs.  Palmer  can  drive  the  aforesaid  nail  with  much  better 
grace  and  not  use  such  forcible  language  as  men  usually  do 
when  driving  a  nail— cursing  hammer,  nail  and  board, 
finally  ending  up  with,  it  was  a  blamed  fool  that  would  use 
such  a  hammer,  and  throwing  the  poor  hammer  as  far  as 
strength  and  temper  would  allow;  then  holding  up  a  badly 
mashed  thumb,  saying  to  themselves,  or  nearest  person, 
that  cussed  nail  (meaning  his  thumb  nail)  will  come  off. 

For  my  part,  I  can't  see  what  good  so  much  swearing 
does  a  man,  but  then  he  is  a  man,  and  judging  from  the 
way  in  which  he  utters  the  sentence,  it  does  him  lots  of 
good. 

I  have  driven  a  great  many  nails,  and  "  hit  them  on  the 
head,"  too,  and  did  not  hit  my  thumb.  Perhaps  Mrs. 
Palmer  in  childhood  lived  on  a  farm,  or  has  done  her  own 
housework,  where  she  found  if  a  nail  was  needed  to  hang 
the  dishcloth  or  Mr.  P.'s  coat  on,  she  had  to  drive  it  her- 
self, as  the  lord  and  master  did  not  have  time  or  is  nursirg 
that  sore  thumb  "  caused  from  the  last  nail  I  drove  for 
you." 

The  Detroit  News  man  had  better  come  out  to  California 
and  stay  one  season  in  some  lone  mountain  gulch  where  no 
one  can  hear  the  little  side  jokes  he  gets  off  on  himself, 
hammer,  nail  and  his  thwnb  before  he  writes  any  more 
about  Mrs.  Palmer's  nail-driving.  Sierra  Mab. 


Spice  of  Life. 

"My  Boy,"  said  the  aged  poet  to  the  son  of  a  lately  de- 
ceased publisher,  "I  owe  your  father  a  debt  I  can  never 
repay.  He  threw  my  first  book  into  the  waste-basket." — 
Puck. 

Retraction  Cheerfully  Made — "Look  here  Mr. 
Editor,"  exclaimed  an  irate  caller,  "you  referred  to  me 
yesterday  as  reformed  drunkard.  Ycu  must  take  it  back, 
or  I'll  sue  your  paper  foe  libel." 

"Very  well,  sir,"  replied  the  editor.  "I'll  retract  the 
statement  cheerfully.  I'll  say  you  haven't  reformed." — 
Brooklyn  Life. 

Horace  Greeley,  in  his"Recollections  of  a  Busy  Life," 
tells  the  following  story: 

"A  gushing  youth  once  wrote  to  this  effect: 

"'Dear  Sir — Among  your  literary  treasures  you  have 
doubtless  preserved  several  autographs  of  our  country's 
late  lamented  poet,  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  If  so,  and  can  spare 
one,  please  enclose  it  to  me,  and  receive  the  thanks  of 
yours  truly,  '  .' 

"I  promptly  responded  as  follows: 

"'Dear  Sir — Among  my  literary  treasures  there  happens 
to  be  exactly  one  autograph  of  our  country's  late  lamented 
poet,  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  It  is  a  note  o(  hand  for  fifty  dollars, 
with  my  endorsement  across  the  back.  It  cost  me  exactly 
fi  ty  dollars  seventy-five  cents,  including  protest,  and  you 
may  have  it  for  half  that  amount. — Yours  respectfully, 

'Horace  Greely., 

"That  autograph,  I  regret  to  say,  remains  in  my  hands, 
and  it  is  still  for  sale  at  the  original  price." — Life. 


The  instinct  for  beauty  is  set  in  human  nature  as  surely 
as  the  instinct  for  knowledge  is  set  there  or  the  instinct  for 
conduct.  If  the  instinct  for  beauty  is  served  by  Greek  liter- 
ature and  art  as  it  is  served  by  no  other  literature  and  art, 
we  may  trust  to  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  in  human- 
ity for  keeping  Greek  as  a  part  of  our  culture.  We  may 
trust  to  it  for  even  making  the  study  of  Greek  more  preva- 
lent than  it  is  now.  Greek  will  come,  I  hope,  some  day  to 
be  studied  more  rationally  than  at  present;  but  it  will  be 
increasingly  studied  as  men  increasingly  feel  the  need  in 
them  for  beauty,  and  how  powerfully  Greek  art  and  Greek 
literature  can  seive  this  need. — Matthew  Arnold. 


March  26,  1892. 
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Reading  Aloud. 

As  a  source  of  pleasure,  few  employments  equal  that  of 
reading  with  some  congenial  companion.  When  she  lends 
"  the  beauty  of  her  voice"  to  high  poetic  thoughts  or  to  the 
instructive  volume,  or  with  gay  accents  brings  out  the  flavor 
of  the  humorous  and  quaint  conceits  of  others,  how  in- 
tensely we  enjoy,  how  thoroughly  we  appreciate  !  With 
little  pauses  for  criticism  and  exchange  of  opinion,  we  go 
on,  page  after  page,  bringing  fresh  pleasure  to  our  literary 
tete-a  tete.  And,  ever  after  the  story  or  poem  has  for  us 
an  added  charm.  Years  may  elapse,  yet  when  we  see 
again  the  book,  our  memories  recall  the  scene  of  its  first 
perusal;  the  vine-shaded  piazza,  with  the  summer  sounds 
and  scents;  or  the  snowy  day,  when  a  ■'  tumultuous  privacy 
of  storm"  enclosed  us  as  in  a  sanctuary;  or  the  long  winter 
evening,  when  the  lamp's  glowing  radiance  and  the  bright 
fire  enhanced  our  comfort,  and  mind  and  body  were  equally 
soothed  and  delighted. 

Some  women  neither  know  nor  care  for  this  delightful 
pastime.  They  fancy  that  a  special  training  by  a  teacher 
of  elocution  is  essential  to  fit  them  for  the  proper  rendering 
of  the  thoughts  of  others,  and  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
attempt  to  gain  the  accomplishment,  as  they  have  no  spe- 
ciil  aptness  for  it,  ignoring  the  fact  that  reading  aloud  is 
one  of  the  talents  to  be  secured  by  a  judicious  investment 
of  the  great  talent  of  time.  Clear  and  distinct  enunciation, 
a  well-trained  eye  and  ready  comprehension  of  the  author's 
meaning  are  essentials  easily  acquired,  and  the  practice  of 
this  delightful  accomplishment  gives  so  much  pleasure,  that 
it  is  recommended  as  an  important  contributor  to  that  hap- 
piness which  every  loving  heart  would  fain  bring  into  the 
lives  of  others.  To  read  to  the  dear  ones  who  are  weak  or 
ill,  to  the  sufferers  in  hospitals,  and  to  aid  those  whose  eyes 
are  failing  as  the  long  shadows  of  life's  afternoon  cloud 
their  brightness,  these  are  blessings  which  we  can  easily 
bestow,  and  by  which  we  are  ourselves  enriched. — Harper's 
Bazar. 


True  culture  is  the  culture  of  strength,  not  of  weakness. 
Who  cares  to  bridle  and  teach  the  incomplete,  the  effete,  the 
thin  blooded  and  boned.  Do  not  be  deceived.  Put  your 
ear  down  to  the  rich  earth  and  listen  to  the  vast,  gurgling 
blood  of  humanity,  and  learn  whether  it  strives  to  flow,  and 
what  and  where  are  its  barriers.  This  is  the  culture  worth 
getting,  the  culture  that  wins  the  love  and  shout  of  mil- 
lions instead  of  the  gush  and  drivel  ot  tens.  Love  and 
hope  and  strength  and  good  are  all  in  the  crowd  .  .  .  and 
not  in  the  diluted  blood  of  esthetic  critics. — Boyle  O'Reilly. 


It  does  not  disgrace  a  gentleman  to  become  an  errand 
boy  or  a  day  laborer,  but  it  disgraces  h'.m  much  to  become 
a  knave  or  a  thief,  and  knavery  is  not  the  less  knavery  be- 
cause it  involves  large  interests,  nor  theft  the  less  theft  be- 
cause it  is  countenanced  by  usage.  It  is  an  incomparably 
less  guilty  form  of  robbery  to  cut  a  purse  out  of  a  man's 
pocket  than  to  take  it  out  of  his  hand  on  the  understanding 
that  you  are  to  steer  his  ship  up  channel  when  you  do  not 
know  the  soundings. — Ruskin. 


^OUNG   ^ObKS'  C(obUMJvj. 
Sistiyou  Boys. 

IWrltten  for  the  Rueal  Press  by  Doane  Morley.] 

{Concluded  from  last  week's  Rural.) 
Then  the  boys  fell  to  at  earnest  hard  work,  plowed  the 
barley  ground  for  spring-seeding,  hauled  the  cedar  rails 
and  firewood  from  the  nearer  mountains,  gathered  the 
broken  rails  into  a  dry  place  under  cover,  from  both  the 
upper  and  lower  places — as  the  ranch  was  divided  and 
designated — patched  up  the  barn  roofs  and  rebattened  the 
cracks,  making  everything  snug  for  the  winter.  To  do 
Judson  full  justice,  an  incident  should  be  narrated.  While 
hauling  the  rails,  it  was  his  fortune  to  see  several  packs  or 
bands  of  coyotes  upon  as  many  different  occasions,  while 
the  other  boys  got  sight  of  none.  One  night  he  came  in 
with  the  tale  that  "he  had  counted  no  less  than  fifteen  in 
one  band  and  twelve  in  another,  and  great  lusty  fellows, 
too." 

"  How  is  it,"  asked  Brad,  "that  the  mountains  are  full  of 
coyotes  for  you,  and  none  at  all  for  us.  Blest  if  I  can  see 
any  when  I  am  out." 

Of  course  Jud  had  nothing  to  answer,  only  that  "  what 
he  saw  he  was  sure  of."  The  implied  doubt  of  his  veracity 
rankled  him  a  little,  and  next  trip  he  took  his  rifle  with  him. 
Brad,  seeing  it,  asked  what  the  gun  was  for. 

*■  Coyotes,"  replied  Judson.  "  I  don't  care  to  be  eaten 
by  wolves." 

"If  you  shoot  any,"  said  Brad,  "just  take  the  pains  to 
scalp -them,  and  for  each  scalp  I'll  give  you  a  dollar." 

"  I  don't  want  your  money,"  was  Jud's  reply;  but  if  the 
varmints  appear  within  as  easy  range  as  they  did  yesterday, 
I'll  show  you  a  scalp  for  certain." 

Sy(re  enough,  when  he  came  in  at  nightfall,  he  reported 
another  band  of  the  coyotes  seen  at  the  base  of  .South 
moiuntain;  and  he  showed  two  fresh  scalps  as  proof.  What 
ViLi  more.  Will  Bray  was  a  witness.  IJrad  promptly  forked 
^ver  the  two  dollars,  but  could  not  make  jud  receive  them. 

/When  election  day  came,  Brad  and  Jud  took  Mr.  Good- 
win in  the  carriage  over  to  the  polls,  to  vote  and  talk  poli- 
tics with  some  of  his  old  cronies.  Chet,  being  under  age, 
did  not  go;  but  took  Will  with  him  for  a  scout  among  the 
hills.  Their  route  lay  across  the  old  placer  beds,  where 
much  fine  gold  had  once  been  mined;  over  the  Utile  ridge, 
unfenred,  where  traces  were  still  visible  of  miners'  graves; 
then  through  a  winding  gulch  northward,  to  a  broad,  mass- 
ive hill  covered  with  hazel  and  scrub  pines.  They  had 
brouf^ht  a  gun;  but,  finding  no  game,  they  amused  them- 
selves by  lilting  in  the  warm  af.ernoon  sunshine  telling 
stories. 


After  awhile  Chet  said,  "  If  you  wish  to  see  a  real  mine. 
Bray,  I'll  show  you  one."  He  then  led  the  way  a  little  far- 
ther along  through  the  thick  brush  to  the  mine.  It  was 
nothing  but  a  hole  or  shaft  cut  into  the  solid  wall  of  the 
hill,  large  enough  for  a  man  in  a  stooping  posture  to  enter. 

They  crept  in,  half  donbled  up,  walking  forty  or  fifty 
feet.  Then  Will  said,  "  It's  gittin' dark,  ain't  it,  Chet?" 
Chet's  answer  was,  "  Yes;  but  don't  get  skeery.  Will.  I'll 
strike  a  light  in  a  minute."  A  little  farther  on,  they  came 
to  a  rough  wooden  box.  Chet  opened  the  box,  felt  inside, 
got  matches  and  a  candle  which  he  lit.  Some  hundreds  of 
feet  farther  they  kept  on,  until  they  came  to  a  corner  in  the 
shaft  or  corridor  of  the  mine.  This  corner  they  turned, 
proceeding  at  a  right  an^le  to  their  former  course  for  some 
distance  farther  to  the  end  of  the  shaft.  There  they  found 
a  batch  of  drills,  a  canteen  of  water,  a  miner's  sledge,  and 
other  tools.  Chet  showed  Will  how  to  mine;  Will  holding  the 
drill  while  Chet  struck  it  with  the  sledge. 

"  How  that  rock  .sounds  when  you  strike  it  I  Don't  it, 
Chet?" 

"Yes,  Will;  it  does.  It  sounds  like  glass.  Stand  back 
a  little  and  hold  the  candle  forward  while  I  hit  it  an  awful 
blow,  just  to  hear  it  ring." 

Will  stood  back,  and  Chet  let  drive  with  all  the  strength 
he  could  use  in  the  narrow  space.  As  he  struck  it,  the 
whole  wall  of  rock  before  him  caved  in,  the  shore  timbers 
loosened  and  fell  in  a  mass,  and  the  solid  rock  beneath  his 
feet  gave  way,  crumbling  beneath  him. 

"  Back  Wi.I !  for  your  life  !  "  sung  out  Chet;  "  I've  done 
it,"  and  just  as  the  light  was  knocked  out  of  Will's  hand, 
he  saw  Chet  going  down  feet  first  as  into  a  well,  the  timbers 
and  rock  falling  all  about  him.  The  disappearance  of 
Chet,  the  falling  of  the  rock  which  still  crumbled,  and  the 
creaking  of  the  timbers  nearly  disposessed  Will  of  his  wits; 
but  he  managed  to  grope  along  the  shaft  toward  the  open- 
ing to  get  anoiher  candle  and  matches  out  of  the  box. 

The  junction  of  the  main  shaft  with  the  lateral  one  not 
a  little  confused  him,  and  it  was  many  minutes  before  he 
got  to  the  box;  having  to  grope  about  in  the  darkness  to 
find  it.  He  searched  it  thoroughly,  taking  every  article  out 
of  it;  but  found  neither  matches  nor  candles.  Then  he 
hurried  back  as  fast  as  he  could,  realizing  that  he  should 
have  called  out  to  Chet  before  leaving  the  place  of  the 
accident.  When  he  got  there  again,  in  his  haste,  he  ran 
against  a  broken  board,  which  cut  a  gash  in  his  cheek, 
barely  missing  his  eye.  He  very  coolly  examined  his  in- 
jury, as  he  only  could  by  the  sense  of  touch,  wiping  off  the 
blood  with  a  rag  he  had  in  his  pocket.  Then  he  called  as 
loudly  as  he  could,  " Chet !  Chet!  where  are  you?"  No 
answer  came,  and  he  called  again.  After  a  moment  he 
heard  a  faint  answer,  but  too  faint  to  distinguish  the  words. 
Then  he  set  to,  to  move  the  timbers  and  rocks,  but  he  couid 
not;  the  timbers  and  rocks  being  solidly  wedged  together. 
Then  he  made  his  way  out  into  the  open  air,  and  taking  the 
nearest  cut  to  the  highway,  ran  back  to  Goodwin's  as 
quickly  as  he  could  for  help.  Judson  and  Brad  had  just 
got  back  from  the  voting  place  with  Mr.  Goodwin,  who 
then  was  safely  in  the  house,  exhausted  by  the  trip.  The 
boys  were  taking  the  horse  from  the  carriage,  when  their 
attention  was  attracted  to  Will,  who  came  running  up  and 
exclaiming:  ''Don't  unhitch,  Brad  I  don't  unhitch!  Git 
er  pick,  an'  er  ax  an'  shovel,  an'  come  quick  !''  Will's  ap- 
pearance was,  with  the  blood  all  over  his  face  and  hands, 
alarming;  exciting  greatly  both  Judson  and  Brad.  "Where's 
Chet  ?"  cried  out  Brad.  "In  iher  mine,  an'  ther  mine's 
caved  in.  Git  er  ax  an'  er  pick,  an'  come  right  off."  An 
ax,  pick,  and  shovel  were  handy  by,  which  they  put  into 
the  carriage;  then  they  got  in  themselves  and  drove  hur- 
riedly away. 

Their  excitement  had  not  been  noticed  at  the  house,  and 
Brad,  thinking  it  fortunate,  cautioned  Jud  and  Will  upon 
their  behavior  as  they  passed  by.  They  were  not  noticed, 
and  the  house  cleared,  they  drove  rapidly  forward  toward 
the  place.  Arriving  at  the  nearest  point  by  wagon  road. 
Brad  and  Will  got  out,  taking  the  tools — Judson  driving  on 
toward  McDougalls',  a  couple  of  Scotch  miners  who 
shantied  by  their  claim  a  mile  farther  down.  Brad  and 
Will  hurried  across  to  the  mine  opening;  and  no  sooner 
were  they  there  than  Will  exclaimed: 

"  Wut  a  fool  I  be  !    No  candles  and  no  matches." 
i     "Both,"  said  Brad;  "  I  have  them  here  in  my  coat.    I  am 
something  of  a  miner  myself,"'  he  said,  drawing  out  a  stick 
of  matches  and  a  candle-end. 

They  crept  into  the  mine  as  far  as  the  daylight  would  aid 
them,  and  then  they  struck  a  light.  No  sooner  was  it  done 
than  Chet  himself  called  from  the  opening: 

"  Come  out  of  that,  boys !    I  am  out  here." 

Brad  and  Will  hurried  out,  rejoiced  to  find  Chet  un- 
harmed. He  was  disposed  to  be  a  little  reticent  about  his 
experience,  or  "  his  discovery,"  as  he  called  it. 

"  Tell  us  about  it,"  said  Will,  anxious  to  know. 

"Tell  or  not,"  said  Bradford,  a  little  put  out.  "  We  must 
hurry  back  to  milk  and  care  for  the  stock.  I'm  thankful 
you're  not  hurt,  though  you  act  strangely." 

"  I'll  tell  you,"  said  Chet.  "  Of  course  I  ought  to  and 
must,  but  the  mine  is  mine." 

"  It  is  not,"  said  Brad;  "  Mr.  Kirkson  will  be  back  again 
next  week,  when  he  will  resume  his  mining  again.  You 
fellows  were  very  presumptions  in  going  into  his  mine  in 
his  absence." 

"  I  mean  the  old  mine,"  was  Chet's  reply.  "  You  see,  I 
burst  right  through  into  an  old,  old  mine,  no  knowing  how 
old." 

Juit  then  Judson  came  up  with  the  McDougalls,  whom 
he  had  met  on  the  road.  Chet  started  in  afresh  with  his 
narrative,  giving  what  the  reader  already  knows.  When 
he  said  that  the  floor  crumbled  and  fell,  taking  him  with  it, 
one  of  the  McDougalls  exclaimed: 

"  Wonder  it  didn't  kill  you  !" 

"  So  I  thought,  '  was  Chet's  reply.  "  The  fall  stunned 
me  for  1  do  not  know  how  long,  and  when  I  came  to  my- 
self again  I  was  in  a  large  chamber — cut  at  the  end  of  an 
old  mining  shaft — nearly  as  large  as  our  kitchen." 

"  How  could  you  see  in  the  dark?  "  asked  the  other  Mc- 
Dougall. 

"  Plain  enough."    I  had  taken  the  matches  and  candle- 


ends  which  were  in  the  box  in  this  mine,  and  I  struck  a 
match  and  looked  about  me,  making  an  examination  of  the 
caving  to  see  how  it  was  that  I  was  not  killed  outright. 
You  see  the — " 

"  Why  not  show  us  ? "  said  one.    "  We'll  have  to  see  it." 

"All  right,"  said  Chet;  "but  remember  the  mine's  mine." 

Then  he  led  the  way  to  where  he  had  come  out,  about 
half  way  around  the  base  of  the  hill,  where  there  was  a 
very  dense  growth  of  small  timber  in  a  little  cove  of  the 
gulley,  the  hill  shouldering  closely  against  it.  There  had 
been  much  old-time  prospecting  there,  and  the  drift  of  the 
hills  had  accumulated  for  years.  Chet  guided  the  way  in, 
where  he  had  pierced  and  dug  his  way  out,  showing  them 
the  long  iron  bar  he  had  found  inside,  with  which  he  had 
managed  to  break  through  the  debris  and  tree  branches. 
The  shaft  was  low,  so  they  had  to  stoop  very  low  in  going 
in;  but  at  the  end  of  the  shaft,  which  ran  quartering  into 
the  hill,  they  found  the  chamber  into  which  Chet  had 
fallen,  cut  well  under  and  above  the  shaft  of  the  more  re- 
cent mine,  where  Chet  took  Will  in  the  first  instance. 
What  saved  Chet  was  the  falling  of  the  long  shoring  tim- 
bers, one  end  lodging  upon  the  floor  of  the  new  mine  and 
making  a  protection  from  the  crumbling  rock. 

Quite  a  number  of  niches  were  found  in  the  walls,  a 
small  iron  stove  and  an  iron  kettle;  and  in  one  corner  of 
the  chamber  a  rude  bed  and  some  mildewed  blankets,  coats 
and  overalls.  They  also  found  an  old  hardwood  chest, 
small  but  heavy  and  portable,  having  handles  at  each  end. 
Chet  took  possession  of  it,  saying,  "  We'll  take  this  home 
with  us." 

At  home  the  contents  of  the  chest  were  found  to  be  a 
bunch  of  drills,  a  few  old  knives  and  forks  and  a  butcher 
knife,  also  an  old  wallet,  with  nothing  in  it  but  some 
musty,  stained  papers,  torn  and  illegible;  and  two  much 
faded  ambrotypes — one  evidently  of  a  man  and  the  other 
of  a  woman.  On  close  search  there  was  found  upon  one 
of  the  papers,  the  name — as  nearly  as  they  could  make  out 
any  name — "Burton."  They  referred  it  to  Mrs.  Goodwin, 
and  rack  her  memory  how  she  would,  she  could  stir  no 
recollection  of  such  a  miner. 

Next  day  a  more  thorough  search  at  the  mine  revealed, 
hidden  away  in  a  deep  niche  by  itself,  a  small  black, 
japanned  tin  box,  in  which  were  a  rusty  razor  and  a  greasy 
bill  book  containing  a  roll  of  old-time  bank  bills,  the  value 
of  which  could  only  be  determined  by  their  shipment  back 
East.  That  was  all.  They  fully  cleaned  out  the  opening 
to  the  mine,  tacked  up  the  proper  miner's  notice  and  went 
away.  To  this  day — and  that  was  ten  years  ago — the  mine 
bears  the  name  of  the  "  Chet  and  Will  "  mine. 

Both  boys,  when  I  last  saw  them,  were  mine  partners, 
and  hoping  some  time  to  strike  "  pay  rock  "  and  make  a 
fortune;  but  how  they  were  to  arrange  matters  with  Mr. 
Kirkson,  whose  claim  conjoined  with  theirs,  I  do  not  know. 


Care  of  Flatirons. 

Any  one  who  has  attempted  to  iron  with  sticky,  rough 
irons  will  appreciate  these  remarks  from  the  Housekeeper: 

Where  there  are  many  starched  clothes  to  be  done  up 
weekly,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  wash  the  irons  once  a  week, 
but  where  plain  clothes  and  only  a  few  starched  are  to  be 
done,  once  a  month  is  often  enough.  Take  some  clean 
ammonia  soapsuds,  and  with  a  cloth  wash  the  irons  well, 
afterward  wiping  with  a  dry  cloth;  then  put  them  on  the 
back  part  of  the  stove  to  dry  thoroughly.  To  clean  the 
irons,  always  have  a  piece  of  coarse  sand-paper,  or  a  hand- 
ful of  coarse  table  salt,  or  a  piece  of  wrapping  paper  in 
which  to  rub  them.  Always  have  the  top  of  the  range  per- 
fectly clean  before  putting  on  the  irons,  and  never  allow 
them  to  get  too  hot.  If  such  a  thing  does  happen,  cool 
them  by  setting  up  on  edge  on  the  hearth.  Some  women, 
when  in  a  hurry,  cool  them  by  plunging  them  into  cold 
water,  which  will  very  soon  spoil  them.  Don't  keep  the 
irons  on  the  stove  when  not  in  use,  for  it  is  sure  to  harm 
the  temper  of  the  iron,  and  don't  have  irons  on  the  stove 
when  cooking,  more  particularly  when  the  article  cooking 
is  one  that  is  apt  to  flow  or  boil  over,  or  while  frying.  After 
taking  an  iron  from  the  stove,  when  wanted  for  use,  first 
rub  it  over  a  piece  of  heavy  wrapping  paper  kept  for  that 
purpose,  then  rub  the  smooth  part  with  a  cloth  in  which  is 
encased  a  bit  of  wax.  Rub  the  iron  well  over  a  clean  cloth, 
and  then  it  is  ready  for  the  clothes.  In  ironing  starched 
clothes,  if  any  of  the  starch  sticks  to  the  iron,  always 
scrape  it  off  with  a  knife  before  placing  it  on  the  stove  to 
heat.  Irons  should  be  kept  in  some  closed,  dry  place.  If 
kept  on  a  shelf  they  are  always  dusty  when  wanted. 

Bread  Cakes. — Stale  bread  may  be  profitably  disposed 
of  in  griddle  cakes.  For  half  a  pound  of  bread  use  one 
egg,  a  tablespoonful  of  sugar,  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder,  one  pint  of  flour,  and  suffi- 
cient milk  to  make  a  smooth  batter.  Take  the  crust  from 
the  bread  and  put  it  to  soak  in  some  warm  water;  do  not 
leave  it  too  long  in  the  water — just  long  enough  to  become 
soft,  then  squeeze  the  water  from  it,  mix  with  the  mentioned 
ingredients,  and  bake  on  the  greased  griddle.  I  find  a  pint 
of  milk  sufficient  for  thinning  the  cakes  properly,  but  all 
do  not  favor  the  same  thickness  in  cakes;  a  few  trials  will 
decide  one's  own  need.  The  sugar  may  be  omitted  if  de- 
sired. Sometimes  I  use  brown  sugar  instead  of  white. 
For  those  who  like  sugar  on  cakes,  they  may  be  sprinkled 
with  powdered  sugar  as  they  are  taken  from  the  griddle, 
and  buttered  also. 

Cold  Boiled  Potatoes. — There  are  many  possibilities 
lurking  in  a  dish  of  cold  boiled  potatoes,  says  Good  House- 
keeping. The  descent  of  company  need  cause  slight  un- 
easiness when  these  are  already  in  the  pantry.  A  good 
way  is  to  reserve  some  before  mashing  those  wanted  for 
dinner.  Get  a  wire  potato  masher;  it  will  seem  like  mere 
play  after  having  used  an  old-fashioned  wooden  one,  and  a 
flaky,  creamy  mass  will  reward  dexterous  handling. 
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The  Week. 


More  rain;  more  sunshine;  more  confidence  and  buoy- 
ancy in  anticipation  of  exceptional  production  and  pros- 
perity— such  are  the  cheery  notes  of  the  week,  and  under 
such  inspiration  one  could  write  volumes,  and  yet  hardly 
needs  to  write  a  word.  There  is  no  call  to  whistle  up 
courage  when  every  shoulder  has  a  chip  on  it,  nor  to  ex- 
hort to  contentment  when  every  face  carries  a  smile. 
Love's  labor  is  not  lost  when  one  captures  an  heiress,  and 
such  promises  to  be  the  result  to  all  who  have  wooed  the 
Californian  Ceres  or  Pomona  in  this  God-blessed  season  of 
1892.  It  bids  fair  to  be  a  year  of  great  things  in  every 
way.  See  to  it  that  no  neglect  or  slothfulness  of  yours 
sacrifices  your  share  in  it. 


Municipal  Corruption. 

On  Monday  of  this  week,  seven  members  of  the  Chicago 
Hoard  of  Aldermen  were  arrested  on  charges  of  accepting 
bribes,  and  it  is  declared  that  the  evidence  of  their  guilt 
is  positive.  This  is  the  third  exposure  of  the  kind  in 
Chicago  within  two  years,  and  other  cities — including  our 
own  San  Francisco — are  not  far  behind  in  municipal  cor- 
ruption. No  way  has  yet  been  found  under  our  American 
system  to  secure  good  municipal  government,  and  our  de- 
linquencies in  this  regard  are  the  more  pronounced  when 
we  compare  the  administration  of  our  cities  with  those  of 
Europe,  notably,  Edinburg,  Dresden  and  Berlin.  In  view 
of  the  iniquities  almost  daily  brought  to  light,  we  can  al- 
most pardon  the  recent  assertion  of  a  magazine  writer  that 
there  are  some  good  things  in  a  monarchy  not  attainable 
under  a  Republican  form  of  Government. 

If  the  consequences  of  municipal  corruption  were  con- 
fined to  the  cities;  if  they  did  not  flow  out  and  afflict  the 
country,  there  would  be  less  cause  to  complain.  Then, 
the  damage  would  be  with  those  whose  indifference  and 
want  of  spirit  permit  it  to  thrive;  but  as  it  is,  the  country 
is  made  to  support  a  grievous  burden  which  it  has  no  share 
in  creating  and  no  power  to  destroy.  All  the  evils  which 
afflict  California  politics,  and  through  politics  the  admin- 
istration of  public  affairs,  have  their  origin  and  continue 
to  exist  through  infamous  corruptions  of  the  ballot  in  the 
city  of  San  Francisco.  And  the  worst  of  it  is  that  there 
seems  no  way  to  bring  about  a  better  condition  of  affairs. 
'J'he  only  chance  of  reform  lies  through  the  revival  of  a 
public  moral  sentiment,  and  that  seems  hopeless. 


Rural  Prize  Letters,  No.  1. 

The  RuKAL  Pbess  has  always  been  strong  in  its  volun- 
tary contributors,  who  have  freely  written  the  results  of 
their  experience  and  observation,  for  the  aid  and  instruc- 
tion of  others.  Such  direct  contributions  from  the  field  of 
actual  practice  have  given  the  Rural  an  enviable  reputa- 
tion as  a  practical  adviser  of  those  who  undertake  diff'er- 
ent  branches  of  agriculture  under  the  peculiar  conditions 
which  prevail  on  this  coast.  But  not  to  beginners  alone 
has  benefit  come :  even  those  of  greatest  experience  have 
learned  much  by  comparison  of  methods  and  experiences. 
It  is  our  desire  to  greatly  develop  these  sources  of  benefit 
in  our  publication. 

The  offering  of  prizes  to  induce  effort  in  certain  specific 
directions  is  a  time-honored  practice:  even  ancient  and 
honorable  institutions  of  learning  employ  it  to  stimulate 
honorable  effort.  We  desire  to  employ  similar  means  to 
interest  Rural  readers  in  preparing  for  publication  de- 
scriptions of  their  experience  and  observation  in  certain 
phases  of  agricultural  production.  If  the  results  warrant 
it,  we  design  to  follow  the  plan  until  all  leading  depart- 
ments of  productive  effort  are  covered. 

Just  at  this  season  the  hay  product  is  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  many  of  our  readers,  and  we  choose  it  as  a  theme 
for  correspondents.    We  offer  the  following 

Prizes  for  the  four  best  letters  on  Haymaking  on 
the  Pacific  Coast : 

First  Prize  Cash,  $10 

Second  Prize  Cash,  85 

Third  Prize  Uural  Press,  one  year 

Fourth  Prize  Map  of  the  U.  S.,  and  Chronological  Cbart  of 

American  Political  History. 

By  "  haymaking  "  we  include  all  the  acts  which  enter 
into  the  outturn  of  hay  as  an  agricultural  product,  viz.: 
Choice  of  seed,  soil  and  location;  method  of  putting  in  the 
crop;  condition  of  plant  at  cutting  and  methods  of  haying, 
including  curing,  gathering  up,  stacking,  stowing  away  or 
baling;  marketing,  including  hauling  to  local  markets  or 
to  shipping  point;  cost  of  product  per  ton  or  acre,  and 
customary  prices. 

We  offer  prizes  for  letters  embracing  personal  experience 
in  haymaking  as  thus  defined.  We  say  "  letters  "  rather 
than  "  articles "  or  "  essays,"  because  we  do  not  desire 
labored  compositions  or  compilations,  but  plain,  straight- 
forward statements  from  practical  men  and  women.  Many 
such  would  hesitate  to  undertake  an  essay,  but  all  can 
write  letters  telling  plainly  what  they  know  about  hay.  If 
you  have  only  grown  one  kind  of  hay,  whether  barley, 
wheat,  oat,  alfalfa  or  wild  grass  or  clover,  tell  us  how  you 
proceed  to  secure  the  best  results;  and  if  you  have  used 
different  plants,  write  of  them  all. 

We  do  not  place  any  limit  upon  the  length  of  these  let- 
ters. Write  as  long  as  you  have  anything  to  say  which 
seems  to  you  important  in  connection  with  haymaking. 
Writers'  names  need  not  be  published  with  their  letters  if 
they  desire  otherwise  and  so  state  to  us. 

We  desire  letters  competing  for  these  prizes  to  be  mailed 
to  us  not  later  than  April  15,  1892.  The  method  of  award- 
ing the  prizes  will  be  announced  later. 

The  University  of  California. 

Twenty-four  years  ago  this  week  the  legislature  of  Cali- 
fornia passed  an  Act  which  embodied  an  organic  law  for 
the  establishment  of  a  State  University  and  thereby  fur- 
nished a  charter  which  gave  it  a  right  to  exist.  It  re- 
quired a  decade  or  more  of  self-denying  and  devoted 
effort  on  the  part  of  a  number  of  citizens  to  create  a 
popular  sentiment  favoring  the  establishment  of  an  insti- 
tution of  high  class  and  to  acquire  certain  valuable  prop- 
erty which  was  included  in  the  equipment  of  the  Uni- 
versity. These  pioneer  works  become  of  greater  honor  as 
the  institution  which  proceeded  from  them  attains  greater 
breadth  and  depth  and  takes  a  firmer  hold  upon  the  re- 
spect and  affections  of  Californians. 

As  the  University  enters  this  week  upon  the  last  year  of 
the  first  quarter-century  of  its  existence,  it  is  timely  to  pre- 
sent a  brief  statement  of  its  condition  and  attainments.  Its 
early  years  were  marked  by  hesitation  within,  and  mis- 
understanding and  misrepresentation  without.  It  has 
largely  outlived  its  own  adolescence,  though  it  is  still  a 
child  among  great  institutions.  It  has  won  popular  in- 
terest and  approval  in  a  marked  degree.  It  has  enjoyed 
most  tangible  evidence  of  public  approval  in  the  form  of  a 
regular  and  adequate  income  from  the  public  treasury. 
Under  these  favoring  influences,  it  has  grown  most  grati' 
fyingly;  it  has  improved  its  facilities  and  methods;  it  has 
arranged  and  extended  its  work,  so  that,  though  but 
fairly  of  age,  it  is  counted  as  among  the  great  educational 
establishments  of  the  country.  This  being  the  general 
fact  of  its  condition,  a  few  statements  in  support  thereof 
will  be  appropriate. 

First  as  to  its  educational  scope:  In  the  departments 
of  instruction  there  are  offered  to  the  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity by  lecture,  by  recitation,  by  laboratory  practice  or 
by  field  work  :    6  courses  in  philosophy,  18  in  history  and 


political  science,  2  in  philology,  15  in  Greek,  20  in  Latin, 
24  in  English,  8  in  German,  5  in  French,  2  in  Spanish,  1 
in  Italian,  22  in  mathematics,  6  in  physics,  2  in  astronomy, 
10  in  chemistry,  4  in  botany,  4  in  zoology,  6  in  geology,  3 
in  mineralogy,  7  in  mechanical  engineering,  7  in  civil  en- 
gineering, 4  in  mining,  metallurgy  and  assaying,  7  in 
drawing,  6  in  agriculture,  horticulture  and  entomology,  2 
in  military  science,  3  in  physical  culture,  10  in  law,  14  in 
medicine  and  surgery,  12  in  dentistry  and  8  in  pharmacy. 
These  together  make  a  total  of  238  courses  in  the  Uni- 
versity. 

Second,  its  equipment:  The  library  now  contains 
over  47,000  volumes.  The  museums  contain  important 
collections  in  fine  arts,  classical  archaeology,  ethnology, 
botany,  zoology,  palaeontology,  structural  geology,  eco- 
nomic geology,  mineralogy,  petrography,  metallurgy,  agri- 
culture, models,  and  cabinet  woods.  At  Berkeley,  the  fol- 
lowing laboratories  are  in  operation  :    1 — Physics.  2  

Chemistry  (occupying  a  new  building  to  cost,  when  fully 
equipped,  about  $90,000).    3— Biology.    4— Mineralogy. 

5 — Petrography.     6  —  Mechanical    engineering.     7  A 

students'  observatory.  8 — Assaying.  9 — Metallurgy. 
10— Agriculture.  11 — Viticulture.  At  San  Jose  there  is 
the  Lick  Observatory  with  its  world-beating  appliances. 

Third,  its  student  body:  There  have  been  in  attendance 
during  the  present  academic  year  30  graduate  students  (in- 
cluding 16  candidates  for  higher  degrees),  and  517  under- 
graduate students,  making  a  total  of  547  students  in  the 
colleges  at  Berkeley;  4  students  in  the  Lick  Astronomical 
Department;  96  students  in  law;  89  students  in  medicine; 
98  students  in  dentistry,  and  107  students  in  pharmacy. 
Deducting  for  five  names  counted  twice,  there  remains  a 
total  of  936  students  in  the  University.  In  the  attendance 
of  students,  there  has  been  steady  increase  from  year  to 
year,  the  present  number  being  almost  double  that  of  six 
years  ago. 

Fourth,  University  extension:  There  has,  during  the 
last  two  years,  been  a  strong  feeling  among  the  regents 
and  faculties  of  the  institution  to  extend  its  work  in  such 
a  way  that  some  benefit  may  be  derived  by  others  than 
those  who  are  able  to  enroll  themselves  as  students  in  any 
of  the  established  courses.  The  idea  is  to  bring  the  Uni- 
versity as  close  to  the  people  as  possible.  The  University 
has  conducted  during  the  present  year  in  San  Francisco, 
courses  of  instruction  in  philosophy,  history,  English,  and 
mathematics.  Many  persons,  especially  teachers,  have 
availed  themselves  of  these  privileges.  Certificates  of 
record  will  be  issued  for  the  work  accomplished  in  these 
courses;  and  this  work  may  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  such 
of  the  attendants  as  may  subsequently  become  students  of 
the  University. 

By  special  provision  of  the  regents,  extension  of  the 
agricultural  work  has  been  carried  on  by  the  holding  of 
Farmers'  Institutes  wherever  local  interest  has  demanded 
them,  and  these  meetings  have,  as  a  rule,  proved  both 
popular  and  profitable. 

Such  are  a  few  facts  of  the  growth  and  attainment  of 
the  University  of  California.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
establishment  of  another  great  institution  by  private  mu- 
nificence has  injured  it,  but  rather  has  benefited  it  by  the 
new  impulse  toward  higher  education  which  has  been 
spread  abroad  by  the  equipment  of  another  means  thereto. 
The  fact  is  that  the  Stanford  University  has  secured  a 
large  student  support  and  the  University  of  California  has 
increased  its  student  list  about  20  per  cent  at  the  same 
time.  It  seems  to  us  that  such  a  wide-spread  culture  desire 
has  been  created  by  the  new  stir  which  has  been  given  to 
the  body  politic,  that  neither  institution  need  fear  the  en- 
durance of  its  pupil  supply  so  long  as  it  does  good  work 
and  meets  the  demands  of  a  discriminating  and  intelligent 
public.  Rather  is  it  likely  that,  spurred  on  by  friendly 
emulation,  each  institution  will  help  the  other  well  up  to 
its  work  and  equipped  therefor  with  the  best  talent  and 
appliances  attainable.  In  this  educational  ac;tivity  and 
progress,  the  State  has  everything  to  gain. 

As  we  go  to  press  on  Wednesday  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia is  celebrating  at  Berkeley  the  24th  anniversary  of 
the  granting  of  its  charter.  It  is  an  interesting  fract  that 
President  Eliot  of  Harvard  University,  the  oldest  'fJniver- 
sity  of  the  United  States,  comes  by  special  invitaition  to 
participate  in  the  charter-day  celebration  of  the  Univ.ersity 
of  California.  The  greeting  of  the  extreme  East,  now 
hoary  with  age  as  American  affairs  go,  to  the  extreme 
West,  youthful,  strong  and  ambitious,  will  be  a  notable  ai^d 
happy  event  in  our  educational  history.  \ 


Too  Many  Potatoes. — Potatoes  are  again  in  excess  or* 
the  wharves  of  this  city,  and  receivers  have  been  informe<i 
that  they  would  have  to  remove  the  potatoes  from  thS 
dock,  otherwise  the  Harbor  Commissioners  would  dispost? 
of  them  without  delay.  The  potatoes  are  fast  decayingl 
and  fully  300  sacks  will  have  to  be  thrown  overboard,  unX 
less  they  are  hauled  away. 


Mabch  26,  1892. 
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The  state  Press. 

Merced  Express:  "The  San  Joaquin  river  and  the  Sacramen- 
to river  should  be  converted  into  navigable  canals,  a  task  which 
could  be  performed  at  a  cost  that  would  be  trifling  in  compari- 
son to  the  benefits  that  would  accrue  to  the  State." 

San  Diego  Union:  "There  is  something  wrong  when  a  poor 
man  who  steals  a  coat  gets  five  years  at  San  Qaentin,  while 
Bernard  Eeiss,  a  rich  man  of  San  Francisco,  pleads  guilty  to 
theft  and  perjury  in  defrauding  the  Government  out  of  $100,- 
000,  is  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  only  $5000." 

Ventura  Unit:  "The  transportation  companies  have  thus  far 
been  very  short-sighted  in  not  aiding  the  producers  by  giving 
them  a  rate  reasonable  enough  to  insure  them  a  profitable  re- 
turn for  their  products,  and  thereby  aid  them  in  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  State.  They  have  always  been  of  the  opinion 
that  it  pays  them  better  to  handle  our  products  at  higher  rates, 
and  thereby  limit  the  production  and  a  demand  for  it,  than  an 
increased  production  at  cheaper  rates.  Neither  can  they  be 
made  to  see  the  rapid  strides  and  growth  of  our  industry,  which 
is  being  impeded  by  the  exorbitant  rates  charged." 

Stockton  Mail:  "The  poll-tax  season  is  again  at  hand,  and 
while  the  Mail  hopes  that  the  collectors  of  this  iniquitous  tax 
will  be  treated  courteously  by  all  those  upon  whom  it  is  their 
duty  to  lay  the  unjust  burden,  it  nevertheless  seizes  the  occa- 
sion to  again  draw  attention  to  a  form  of  taxation  which  is  the 
very  worst  that  could  be  devised.  The  poll  tax  is  a  tax  upon 
the  privilege  of  being  alive.  The  poor  devil  who  has  but  $2  in 
all  the  world,  having  the  misfortune  to  be  alive  under  a  system 
of  government,  which  in  this  one  respect  is  as  bad  as  the  very 
worst  in  the  world,  must  yield  up  his  last  cent  or  suffer  the 
consequences." 

Tn\&Te  Citizen  :  "Whether  the  Nicaragua  canal  would  be  a 
benefit  to  this  country  or  not  is  not  the  question  at  issue.  If 
the  canal  is  worth  $100,000,000  to  this  Government,  let  the 
Government  build  and  own  it.  The  greater  the  Government's 
interest  in  the  canal,  if  owned  by  private  parties,  the  greater 
the  evil  results,  as  proved  by  our  subsidized  railroads,  that, 
owing  to  their  vital  importance  to  the  people,  has  resulted  in 
their  corrupting  legislation,  controlling  elections  and  demoral- 
izing the  people.  Such  enterprises,  of  vital  importance  to  the 
people,  should  be  owned  by  the  people  or  in  time  they  will 
own  and  control  the  people.   Which  shall  it  be?  " 

San  Diego  Union:  "An  able  Eastern  writer,  in  discussing 
the  road  question,  takes  the  novel  but  entirely  reasonable  po- 
sition that  the  great  railways  should  assist  in  the  maintenance 
of  fine  highways,  holding  that,  inasmuch  as  the  business  of 
railroads  depends  upon  the  productive  activities  of  the  country, 
the  roads  should  aid  in  making  the  transport  of  agricultural 
producis  easier  and  more  rapid.  Railroads  need  better  wagon 
roads  for  feeders;  farmers  need  them  for  access  to  the  railroads; 
manufacturers  need  them  for  access  to  less  populous  areas,  and 
for  less  cost  of  portage  and  transportation;  merchants  need 
them  as  an  element  in  the  cheapening  of  their  wares;  the  peo- 
ple need  them  for  the  reduction  of  the  expense  of  satisfying 
their  wants,  and  for  the  more  efficient  distribution  of  the  pro- 
duct of  their  activities." 

The  Kern  County  Ecfio  has  a  plan  to  secure  competition  in 
transcontinental  freights.  It  "  would  have  the  Government 
foreclose  its  mortgages  on  the  Union  and  Central  Pacific  rail- 
ways, sell  oflF  the  rolling  stock  to  the  highest  bidder  for  cash  or 
good  notes  and  then  open  these  roads  as  public  highways  or 
toll  roads;  grant  no  exclusive  privileges  for  the  use  of  this  iron 
way,  but  let  every  transportation  company,  either  great  or 
small,  and  every  individual  who  wanted  to,  run  trains  over  it 
by  paying  the  fixed  toll.  This,  the  Echo  declares,  will  put  a 
quietus  on  the  Pacific  Mail  subsidy,  and  give  the  country  com- 
petition in  transportation.  The  Echo  does  not  favor  paternal- 
ism in  government;  but  it  recognizes  the  fact  that  governments 
have  certain  functions  to  perform  and  believe."  that  one  of  these 
functions  is  to  provide  highways  over  which  the  people  may 
travel  and  move  their  product?." 

Better  Roads. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  new  illustrated  monthly  publica- 
tion, Good  Roads,  issued  at  New  York  by  the  League  Roads 
Improvement  Bureau.  The  plan  and  scope  of  the  magazine 
is  outlined  in  the  following  excerpts  from  the  first  number 
published : 

Each  monthly  number  will  be  illustrated  by  pictures 
carefully  prepared  to  accompany  the  text,  and  designed  to 
illustrate  with  special  force  the  value  of  better  roads  and 
better  streets.  The  general  aim  of  this  magazine  will  be  to 
stimulate  the  interest  of  the  public  concerning  the  advan- 
tages of  good  roads  and  streets,  and  the  best  methods  of 
constructing  and  maintaining  them.  In  pursuance  of  this 
object  we  shall  publish  from  time  to  time  the  best  articles 
obtainable  relating  not  only  to  the  economic  features  of  the 
movement,  but  showing  aUo,  by  bnth  text  and  illustration, 
the  most  approved  methods  of  improving  the  public  streets 
and  roads.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  subject 
of  road  laws  and  legislation,  including  outlines  of  existing 
laws  and  suggestions  for  local  and  general  acts  looking  to 
the  better  making  and  maintaining  of  public  highways. 

Agents  Wanted. 

Il  vt  proponed  durin'i  the  current  year  of  1 S92  to  add  1 0,000 
n/tmf.n  to  the  nubscrijdion  lint  of  the  ''  Pnciftc  Rural  Press," 
and  t/>  this  end  an  aqenl  is  wanted  to  make  a  house  to  houne 
mnvass  in  every  county.  To  such  n.qents  lilteral  terms  will  be 
given.  Ajyplicard  should  stole  what  territory  he  is  prepared 
to  CAver  o.nd  (jive  rejeremeit  as  to  chornrter  and  cajiarity  for 
th*  wor/e  Any  mon  or  woman  who  will  (jive  earneHl  effort  to 
thiji  vx/rk  e/m  make  a  (jood  Ihinq  out  of  it.  A'ldrest  the 
Dewey  /'ublishing  O/mpariy:  220  Market  Street. 


To  Help  the  Young  Men. 

San  Francisco,  March  14,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor  :— One  of  the  great  overshadowing 
wants  of  California  is  some  positive  means  of  giving  her 
honest,  sterling  but  poor  young  men  of  16  years  a  practical, 
industrial  education  that  at  maturity  will  place  them  in 
complete  consonance  with  the  great  agricultural,  viti- 
cultural,  dairy  and  stock-raising  resources  of  the  State. 
Her  school  system  is  of  the  highest  order,  while  her  col- 
leges, the  State  and  the  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  Universities, 
are  among  the  best  on  earth. 

What  is  now  needed,  however,  is  a  comprehensive  grain, 
fruit,  dairy  and  stock  ranch  upon  an  immense  scale.  I  say 
immense,  because  at  least  4000  acres  of  good  land  would 
be  necessary,  where  1000  young  men  at  a  time  could  be 
taught  in  the  most  practical  manner  anything  and  every- 
thing connected  with  the  four  branches  enumerated,  to  go 
forth  at  maturity  an  honor  to  the  school  and  State,  each 
qualified  to  make  his  way  in  the  world  and  to  become  inde- 
pendent. 

Fully  one-fourth  of  the  boys  of  California  are  growing 
up  in  idleness  and  utter  demoralization.  No  one  wants 
their  services  because  they  are  not  qualified,  and  to-day,  if 
a  boy  of  1 5  or  16  years  desired  to  go  upon  a  ranch  for  a 
couple  of  years  to  learn  the  business,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  emphatically  that  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  find 
such  an  opportunity  for  him.  I  know  whereof  I  speak, 
because  my  particular  business  for  the  past  ten  years  has 
taken  me  into  close  consultation  with  thousands  of  dis- 
tracted and  heartbroken  parents  in  every  portion  of  Cali- 
fornia who,  after  having  done  all  that  fond,  loving  fathers  and 
mothers  could  do  for  their  boys'  education,  now  see  them 
going  headlong  to  destruction,  and  all  for  the  want  of  sim- 
ple, honest,  manly  employment. 

We  spend  millions  in  an  effort  to  reform  criminals;  the 
State,  too,  gives  $200,000  annually  for  the  suppnrt  of  or- 
phan, half-orphan  and  abandoned  children  under  14  years 
of  age,  while  nothing  whatever  is  beinj<  done  to  help  an 
earnest,  honest  but  poor  boy  of  16,  who  would  gladly  learn 
some  way  of  making  his  living,  in  order  that  he  may  be- 
come a  man  among  men.  There  are  millions  for  the  aid 
of  the  vicious  and  criminal  classes,  but  not  one  dollar  for 
the  good,  nnd  if  an  honest  young  man  or  woman  desires 
assistance,  he  or  she  must  first  commit  a  crime.  Having  done 
this,  friends  will  rise  up  in  every  direction,  as  if  by  magic, 
their  number  being  in  exact  proportion  to  the  magnitude 
and  wickedness  of  the  offense  committed. 

Does  the  reader  think  I  exaggerate,  then  allow  me  to 
cite  a  case  in  point.  About  a  year  ago,  a  boy  of  18  years, 
more  or  less,  was  pardoned  by  the  Governor  from  out  one 
of  the  State  prisons.  He  was  sent  to  a  well-known  char- 
itable institution  but  a  couple  of  days  after,  told  the  super- 
intendent that  he  preferred  his  old  quarters— in  substance, 
he  said  the  prison  was  a  fine  place,  the  fare  first-class,  that 
he  was  well  satisfied  there,  and  he  did  not  see  why  the 
Governor  pardoned  hiin,or  why  anybody,  in  fact,  interfered 
in  his  behalf.  As  he  had  been  pardoned,  he  could  not  be 
received  again,  and  so  the  Warden  m^de  a  statement  of  the 
case,  which  was  published  in  the  daily  papers,  whereiipon 
at  least  75  persons,  all  eager  to  help  him,  visited  the  home 
of  the  society  referred  to,  and  for  a  week  afterward  letters 
continued  to  arrive  from  distant  parts  of  the  State  eager  to 
help  him.  He  was  permitted  to  go  with  an  exceedingly 
humane  individual,  who  paid  his  fare  to  the  interior  and 
expended  more  or  less  in  his  behalf,  but  on  the  following 
day  he  ran  away. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that,  had  the  boy  in  question  been  good 
in  every  respect,  not  so  much  as  one  friend  in  all  the  State 
would  have  come  forward  to  a-^sist  him. 

A  grand  opportunity  is  now  presented  for  some  noble 
man,  some  second  Leland  Stanford,  to  do  a  defd  good 
enough  to  cause  the  angels  that  stand  around  the  throne  of 
God  (if  possible)  to  shed  tears  of  joy,  and  as  me  who  has 
made  this  subject  a  study  for  a  full  decade,  whose  daily 
life  for  that  period  has  been  in  the  very  midst  of  families 
bowed  down  with  grief  from  the  causes  I  have  given,  I  ask 
why  it  is  that  nothing  is  done,  or  even  attempted  to  be 
done,  for  the  vast  aggregate  of  good,  sterling,  honest  boys 
of  15  to  16  years  who  have  nothing  but  their  two  hands  to 
help  them.  They  cannot  get  work  unless  they  are  qualified 
to  do  it,  and  in  God's  name  how  and  where  are  they  to  ob- 
tain the  opportunity  ?  A  fearful  state  of  things  exists  in 
this  Slate  in  the  direction  I  have  outlined,  and  every  min- 
ister of  the  gospel,  every  newspaper,  every  well-wisher  of 
the  race,  should  take  the  matter  up  and  agitate  it.  Here 
is  a  living  subject,  and  yet  no  one  seems  to  have  a  word 
to  say,  and  in  the  meantime  that  which  should  be  the  very 
bone  and  sinew  of  the  State  is  going  headlong  to  ruin. 
Will  not  all  who  read  this  revolve  the  matter  over  and  over 
in  their  minds,  and  perhaps  an  abler  person  than  the  writer 
can  elaborate  on  wh^t  he  has  written,  and  thus  help  the 
matter  onward  toward  a  most  devoutly  to  be  wished  for 
consummation  ? 

In  what  I  have  written  in  the  foregoing,  I  wish  it  to  be 
distinctly  understood  that  I  do  not  mean  to  infer  even  that 
nothing  is  being  done  for  good  and  unfortunate  children, 
as  we  have  our  various  orphan  asylums,  Boys'  and  Girls' 
Aid  Society  and  Youths'  Directory,  all  of  which,  as  well 
as  very  many  others,  are  doing  a  grandly  humane  work; 
but,  so  far  as  I  know,  nothing  whatever  is  being  done  for 
honest  boys  and  girls  of  15  to  16  years,  e=;pecially  the 
former,  who  have  no  chance  whatever  to  qualify  themselves 
so  as  to  be  able  to  get  a  living  when  they  shall  have 
reached  matuiity. 

We  have  schools,  academies,  colleges  and  universities, 
but  m  surh  an  industrial  university  as  I  have  outlined, 
that,  in  my  humble  opinion,  should  take  precedence  to  all 
others.  James  C.  Kemp, 

Visiting  Agent  Boys'  and  Girls' Aid  Society. 


California  Land  Holdings. 

Conclusion  of  Mr.  W.  H,  Mills'  Discussion  of  a  Great 
Evil. 

Last  week  we  printed  an  extract  from  a  lecture  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Mills  of  this  city  on  theevih  of  large  land  holdings 
in  which  he  set  forth  the  rapid  progress  of  land  monopoliza- 
tion in  this  state  and  particularly  in  the  Sacramento  valley. 
We  now  give  further  extracts  from  the  same  lecture  in 
which  Mr.  Mills  treats  briefly  of  causes  and  remedies: 

The  question  arises  as  to  the  details  by  wh'ch  this 
aggregation  of  land  has  been  achieved.  The  answer  is 
not  far  to  seek.  It  was  through  the  facility  with  which 
land  may  be  made  the  basis  of  security  for  the  repayment 
of  money  borrowed.  If  you  have  followed  the  statistics 
you  will  observe  that  the  increase  of  the  holdings  made  the 
greatest  progress  between  1883  and  1890.  The  aggregate 
amount  of  the  mortgages  found  on  the  assessment  roll  in 
1882  was  $82  953,826.  In  1890  the  amount  had  increased 
to  $168,097,325.  This,  of  course,  included  the  mortgages 
upon  city  and  country  real  estate;  but  a  still  more  remarka- 
ble fact  remains  to  be  noted.  In  1882,  when  the  vo'ume 
of  mortgages  reached  but  $83000,000,  the  value  of  tie 
property  mortgaged  was  set  down  at  $446319940.  In 
1890,  when  the  value  of  the  mortgages  had  reached  $168,- 
°97i32S,  the  value  of  the  property  affected  by  mortgages 
was  set  down  at  $200,000,000.  Thus  the  value  of  the 
equity  of  redemption  had  decreased  from  1882  to  1890 
$246,000,000.  A  mortgage  is  treated  as  an  interest  in  land 
affected  thereby.  The  value  of  the  mortgage  is  assessed 
to  the  mortgagee,  and  the  value  of  the  land  to  the  owner 
thereof.  In  1882  the  full  valuation  of  the  land  was  given  in  to 
the  Assessor,  but  eventually  the  owner  of  the  mcitgaged 
real  estate  had  learned  the  art  of  narrowing  the  margin 
between  the  value  of  the  mortgage  and  the  value  of 
the  land  affected  ;thereby  and  hence,  whereas  in 
1882  about  $83,000,000  of  the  mort?a£res  affected 
$446,000,000  worth  of  real  estate,  in  1890,  $168000,000  of 
mortgages  affected  only  $200000  000  of  real  estate.  The 
facility,  therefore,  with  which  land  may  be  used  as  the  basis 
of  security  and  a  low  rate  of  interest  are  the  actual  levers 
by  which  countries  are  depopulated  and  monopoly  of  the 
soil  is  effected. 

As  the  land  is  monopolized  the  value  of  the  improve- 
ments declines.  An  appeal  again  to  the  actual  statistics 
in  this  State  will  establish  this  fact.  D  iring  the  period  of 
the  greatest  progress  in  the  direction  of  aggregating  lands 
in  California,  to  wit:  from  1883  to  1890,  the  value  of  the 
country  real  estate  rose  from  $231,000,000  to  $388.440000, 
and  the  improvementsthereon  from  $37,000,000  to  $53  000,- 
000,  an  increase  in  round  numbers  of  $16,000,000.  In  the 
same  period  of  seven  years  the  value  of  the  city  real  estate 
arose  from  $183,000  000  to  $295  000,000,  and  the  value  of 
the  improvements  from  $100,000,000  to  $153,000000. 
Thus,  while  the  improvements  on  $23iococoo  worth  of 
real  estate  in  the  country  increased  but  $16, coo  000,  the 
increase  on  the  city  real  estate  assessed  at  $183  000,000 
was  $52,000000,  or  morethan  three  times  the  aggregate 
amount,  and  more  than  400  per  cent  on  the  increased  value 
of  improvements  on  country  property.  If  the  improve- 
ments on  the  country  realty  had  kept  pace  with  those  on 
the  city  real  estate,  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  seven  years 
we  reach  an  astonishing  disproportion  between  the  value 
of  the  improvementson  country  real  estate  and  th^tobserv- 
ed  in  the  cities.  The  figures  are  as  follows:  The  value 
of  the  country  property  in  1890  was  $388440,000,  improve- 
ments thereon.  $53951000.  Value  of  city  real  estate, 
$295  229000;  improvements  on  the  same,  $153,000,000. 
The  relation  of  the  value  of  improvements  on  country 
property  to  the  whole  value  of  the  property  is  but  14  per 
cent,  while  the  improvements  on  city  real  estate  is  ap- 
proximately 52  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  real  estate. 

For  a  long  time  both  population  and  wealth  have  been 
congested  in  the  cities  and  towns.  Absen'ee  landlordism 
impoverishes  a  country.  The  money  di-tributed  back 
from  the  products  of  the  land  goes  chiefly  to  a  single 
family.  That  family  resides  in  the  nearest  town  if  the 
holding  aggregates  three  or  four  thousand  acres;  in  the 
nearest  city  if  the  holding  aggregates  from  five  to 
ten  thousand  acres;  and  in  the  metropolis  of  the  nation  if 
the  holding  reaches  fifty  or  a  hundred  thousand  acres. 
Some  of  our  largest  holders  reside  in  the  cities  of  New 
York  and  Washington.  These  are  men  holding  from  fifty 
to  two  hundred  thousand  acres.  A  still  larger  number 
reside  in  San  Franr-isco,  the  metrop^lis  of  the  coast. 
These  hold  from  ten  to  forty  or  fifty  thousand  acres.  The 
annual  wage  bill  of  agriculture  is  paid  to  a  labor  which  is 
not  in  any  respect  attached  to  the  soil  or  identified  with 
the  country.  As  soon,  therefTre,  as  the  crop  is  made  and 
the  money  obtained  from  its  sale  distributed  back  to  the 
labor  and  to  the  owner,  the  former  disappears  to  the  vil- 
lages and  towns  where  their  only  savings  bank  is  the 
saloon;  the  latter  deposit  their  surp'us  in  the  banks  or  use 
it  for  tile  purchase  of  more  land,  and  their  families  spend 
their  money  in  the  city.  Thus  it  is  that  the  rural  districts 
are  impoverished  while  the  great  commercial  cities  are 
overcrowded. 

AS  TO  THE  REMEDY. 

The  rifihts  of  property  are  the  creation  of  legislation. 
While  men  have  the  natural  ri^ht  to  pcquire  property, 
the  exercise  of  that  right  is  subject  to  regulation.  It  is 
absurd  to  say  that  sociftv  has  no  right  to  protect  itself 
against  ultimate  destruction  through  the  regulation  of 
the  right  of  ownership.  My  investigation  of  this  sub- 
ject has  led  to  two  general  conclusion^:  First,  the  lands 
are  being  aggregated  through  the  rapidly  increasing  ac- 
cumulation of  wealth  and  the  constan'Iy  augmenting 
vol.ime  of  idle  capital.  This  capital  seeks  safe  invest- 
ment. An  acre  of  land  that  will  pay  $2  per  annum  is  better 
than  a  Government  bond  for  $roo  with  a  two  per  cent 
coupon  attached,  and  such  a  bond  would  be  at  a  premium 
if  issued  for  a  fixed  period  of  tiine.  The  land  itself  is 
preferred  security.     Loans  are  easily  effected  upon  such 
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a  basis.  Values  in  land  therefore  be 
come  a  preferred  savings  deposit,  while 
the  constantly  decreasing  rate  of  in- 
terest makes  the  acquisition  of  land 
more  desirable.  Legislation  designed  to 
prevent  the  mortgaging  of  land  as  security 
for  the  repayment  of  money  and  the  interest 
thereon,  would  be  a  death  blow  at  once  to 
its  further  accumulation  in  large  quantities. 
Limitation  and  restriction,  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  land  may  be  mortgaged  or  used  as 
a  basis  of  security  for  the  repayment  of 
loans,  would  retard  the  process,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, a  law  declaring  that  no  mortgage 
should  be  collectable  out  of  land  for  more 
than  25  per  cent  of  the  assessed  value  of  the 
property  would  have  the  effect  of  raising  the 
assessment  on  the  land  and  limiting  the 
power  of  its  owner  to  make  futther  accumu- 
lations. Next,  a  regulation  that  the  interest 
accruing  upon  a  mortgage  should  not  go  to 
the  accumulation  of  the  mortgage,  nor  be 
collectable  out  of  the  equity  of  redemption, 
for  whatever  amount  it  might  be,  would  be 
exempt  from  execution  in  the  collection  of 
the  interest  on  the  mortgage.  This  would 
prevent  the  accumulation  of  land  by  land- 
owners and  withdraw  the  surplus  idle  capital 
from  investment  in  that  direction.  The  ten- 
dency under  these  regulations,  would  be  to 
place  the  lands  in  the  hands  of  men  who 
will  actually  cultivate  and  use  them. 

The  second  conclusion  derived  from  the 
statistics  is  that  the  death  of  the  proprietor 
does  not  subdivide  the  landed  estate.  I  sug- 
gest, as  an  appropriate  remedy,  a  forced 
subdivision  after  the  model  of  the  code  of 
Napoleon  to  the  heirs  of  decedents.  But  all 
these  suggestions  of  limitation  and  regula- 
tion are  temporizing  at  best.  I  am  in  favor 
of  a  law  absolutely  prohibiting  any  man  to 
devise  in  his  will  more  than  looo  acres  of 
land,  and  declaring  that  all  in  excess  of  that 
acreage  shall  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  his 
estate,  and  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  inflict 
loss;  say  one-fifth  in  each  year  for  five  years, 
and  that  the  sales  shall  be  directed  by  the 
court. 

I  would  not  have  such  an  act  take  efifect 
immediately,  but  rather  gradual  in  its  opera- 
tion; for  instance,  let  it  take  efifect  within 
five  or  ten  years  from  the  date  of  its  passage. 
The  slave  trade  was  extirpated  in  this  coun- 
try by  an  ordinance  enacted  in  1787,  which 
declared  that  the  slave  trade  might  be  toler- 
ated until  1808,  when  it  should  be  regarded 
as  piracy,  punishable  with  death.  This 
measure  did  not  meet  with  the  opposition  of 
those  engaged  in  it,  chiefly  because  the  date 
fixed  gave  them  time  to  adjust  their  property 
to  the  new  condition  of  things.  Fearing  the 
actual  enforcement  of  the  provision,  no  new 
capital  was  embarked  in  the  enterprise,  and 
the  capital  already  engaged  in  the  trade  pre- 
pared to  withdraw.  In  short,  every  traffic 
is  kept  up  by  the  profit  it  afiords  to  those 
engaged  in  it.  The  ordinance  of  1787  gave 
those  engaged  in  the  traffic  a  practical 
monopoly  during  the  period  of  toleration. 
It  prevented  others  from  entering  upon  the 
enterprise,  and  so  for  the  season  of  great 
profit,  the  slave  traders  consented  to  the 
ultimate  extinction  of  the  traffic  in  which 
they  were  engaged. 

THE  RIGHT  OF  SOCIETY  TO  AVERT  A 
DANGER. 

But  beyond  all  this,  whenever  a  great 
danger  threatens  society,  it  has  the  right  to 
avert  it.  That  cannot  be  lawful  in  any  true 
sense  whichdestroys  society,  becauselawsare 
enacted  for  the  good  of  the  social  compact. 
In  a  state  of  civilization  the  absolute  freedom 
of  men  must  be  surrendered  to  the  good  of 
the  body  politic.  This  is  the  fundamental 
conception  of  all  law.  I  find  this  so  clearly 
stated  in  a  decision  rendered  by  the  late  ex- 
Chief  Justice  of  this  State,  Silas  W.  Sander- 
son, that  I  choose  to  quote  in  preference  to 
anything  which  I  could  myself  present. 
Judge  Sanderson  said: 

"Governments  are  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  and  protecting  men  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  natural  rights,  and  they  would 
fail  to  accomplish  that  object  if  the  power  to 
regulate  or  prescribe  the  mode  in  which  such 
rights  are  to  be  exercised  be  not  lodged  in 
the  law-making  department.  In  short,  there 
could  be  no  government  without  such  power, 
for  without  it  all  men  would  be  in  a  state  of 
nature;  that  is  to  say,  without  any  restraint 
upon  their  conduct,  except  their  own  wills 
and  the  forcible  opposition  of  their  fellows. 
Hence,  when  men  who  come  together  for 
the  purpose  of  adopting  a  form  of  govern- 
ment and  establishing  a  system  of  laws, 
stipulate  that  the  rights  of  life,  liberty,  prop- 
erty, and  the  pursuit  of  safety  and  happiness 
are  inalienable,  or  shall  remain  inviolate  for 
ever,  they  are  not  to  be  understood  as  mean- 
ing that  those  rights  shall  not  be  at  all  inter- 
fered with  by  the  law-making  power.  On 
the  contrary,  their  language  is  to  be  inter- 
preted in  view  of  the  object  which  has  called 
it  forth,  or  as  meaning  that  those  rights  are 
not  to  be  interfered  with,  except  so  far  as 


the  ends  and  objects  of  government  may  re- 
quire. This  section  is  not  to  be  read  by  it- 
self, but  as  a  part  only  of  the  Constitution; 
and  thus  read,  the  obvious  import  of  the 
whole  is,  that  in  order  that  these  rights  may 
be  made  secure,  and  that  we  may  be  pro- 
tected in  their  enjoyment,  we  agree  that  the 
government  about  to  be  established  may 
pass  all  needful  or  reasonable  rules  and 
regulations  for  their  security  and  enjoyment, 
without  any  power,  however,  to  destroy  or 
unnecessarily  restrict  or  impair  their  reason- 
able exercise.  Hence,  this  provision  of  the 
Constitution  is  not  to  be  understood  as  put- 
ting life  or  liberty  entirely  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  Government,  if  from  misconduct,  the 
general  welfare  of  the  community  demands 
its  sacrifice  or  restraint;  or  as  allowing  every 
one  to  acquire,  possess  and  enjoy  property 
after  his  own  unregulated  manner,  and  ac- 
cording to  his  uncontrolled  will,  but  in  such 
manner  and  by  such  means  as  the  general 
welfare  of  the  community  may  require  him 
to  observe;  or  as  allowing  every  one  to  seek 
safety  and  happiness  in  his  own  way  accord- 
ing to  his  own  notion,  but  by  such  ways  and 
methods  as  the  general  good  may  demand. 
In  short,  while  the  exercise  of  these  rights 
cannot  be  denied  to  any  one,  it  may  be  regu- 
lated. The  Constitution  recognizes  them  as 
inalienable,  and  provides  that  they  shall  re- 
main inviolate,  but  at  the  same  time  declares 
that  they  must  be  exercised  according  to  the 
maxim,  Sic  utcre  it/o,  itt  alientim  noti  hrdas, 
which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  social 
compact.  While  every  man  is  free  and  in- 
dependent, and  may  enjoy  and  defend  life 
and  liberty,  still  he  must  do  so  in  a  way 
which  does  not  interfere  with  the  same  right 
in  other  persons;  while  he  may  acquire,  pos- 
sess and  protect  properly,  he  must  do  so  in 
a  way  and  by  means  which  will  not  prevent 
others  from  doing  the  like;  while  he  may 
pursue  and  obtain  safety  and  happiness,  he 
cannot  be  allowed  to  do  so  in  a  manner 
which  may  endanger  or  unreasonably  impair 
the  safety  and  hrippiness  of  others;or,  gener- 
ally, while  every  one  is  to  be  secure  in  the 
exercise  and  enjoyment  of  all  these  rights, 
he  may  be  restramed  or  prohibited  from  ex- 
ercising them  in  any  manner  which  will  in- 
terfere with  a  reasonable  exercise  of  the  same 
rights  by  other  persons.  Hence  it  is  that 
the  Legislature  is  not  only  allowed,  but  re- 
quired, among  other  things,  to  pass  laws 
(or  the  protection  of  life,  liberty,  property 
and  the  pursuit  of  safety  and  happiness. 
*  *  *  Instead  of  being  repugnant,  such 
legislation  is  indispensable  to  the  preserva- 
tion and  inviolability  of  the  very  rights  in 
question.  Every  act  which  may  tend  to  im- 
pair their  exercise  beyond  what  is  needful 
for  the  general  good  may  be  prohibited.  Of 
these  there  are  some  which,  by  the  common 
consent  of  mankind,  are  bad  and  mischiev- 
ous in  themselves — the  }nala  in  se  of  the 
common  law — and  others  which  may  be- 
come so  under  certain  relations  and  condi- 
tions, and  which,  therefore,  the  Legislature 
may  prohibit  as  necessity  or  occasion  may 
require — the  mala proiiibita  of  statute  law. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  entire  field 
of  public  offense  has  yet  been  covered  by 
apt  legislation.  Vice  is  ingenious,  and  dis- 
guises itself  in  a  variety  of  forms,  for  the 
purpose  of  evading  existing  laws.  Things 
once  regarded  as  harmless  become  vicious 
when  conte.Tiplated  from  the  level  of  a 
higher  civilization,  and  legislation,  if  not  in 
advance,  must  keep  even  pace  with  public 
sentiment,  and  to  that  end  the  requisite 
power  is  not  denied  to  the  Legislature. ' 

The  doctrine  announced  in  the  foregoing, 
that  men  cannot  be  allowed  to  acquire,  pos 
sess  and  enjoy  property  alter  their  own  un- 
regulated manner  and  according  to  their  own 
uncontrolled  will,  but  in  such  a  manner  and 
by  such  means  as  the  general  welfare  of 
the  community  may  require  him  to  observe, 
is  a  clear  statement  of  the  whole  situation. 

Large  land-holding  is  an  evil  which  must 
be  eradicated.  Nor  is  it  an  unreasonab'e 
restraint  of  the  natural  liberty  of  m^n  to  de- 
clare in  law  that  land  cannot  be  made  the 
subject  of  private  ownership  in  a  single  in- 
dividual beyond  a  certain  quantity. 

The  concluding  sentence  of  the  quotation 
from  the  eminent  jurist  put-,  a  broad  sky 
above  the  whole  subject.  It  deserves  the 
p  .rspicuity  of  repetition: 

"Things  ones  regarded  as  harmless  be- 
come viciou5  when  contemplated  from  the 
level  of  the  higher  civiliz  ition,  and  legisla- 
tion, if  not  in  advance,  must  keep  even  pace 
wiih  public  sentiment,  and  to  that  end  the 
requisite  power  is  not  denied  to  the  Legisla- 
ture.'' 


NOTICE. 


The  Anti'ial  MootinK  of  the  Stockholders  of  tlie 
OrsiiKsrB'  BuHln(8?  An90cIation,  a  corporation,  for  the 
oloctioii  of  a  Board  of  I)i  octors,  and  for  (ho  transiction 
<f  Bjch  olh'ir  Ijiisi  JC8H  as  nr-ay  proporli  come  Ijbforo  if, 
will  be  held  at  No.  ]08  Davis  8t.,  San  Francieoo,  at  10 
o'clock,  A.  M.,  WednoBday,  April  13,  1802. 

CIIARLICS  WOOD,  1.  (J.  STKKLE, 

Secretary.  I'reiiidant, 


LABORING  MEN!        TAKE  CARE! 
x^oss  OF  tuse:  is  costly  i 

ST.  JACOBS  OIL, 

THE  GREAT  REMEDY  FOR  PAIN, 
CUKES 

RHEUMATISM, 

Sprains,  Bruises,  Cuts,  Wounds,  Soreness, 
StifTness,  Swellings,  Backache,  Neu- 
ralgia.  Sciatica,  Burns. 


Grand  Aucjion  Sale 

CHOICELY  BRED^TOOTTING  STOCK. 

Ihe  folloi*lng  well-bnown  Standard  Trot- 
ting Stallions  will  be  represented: 

illV  BAY  ROSE  2:20J 

SIDNEY  2:19| 

STAMBOUL  2:11 

MONROE  CHIEF  2:l>-i 

f'^*rai       nil      DIRECT  2:06 

f, 11^ Willi      MAMBRINO  WILKE8  

WOODNUT  2:163^ 

REDWOOD  2:21i 

MEMO  (trial)  2:20J- 

'm-  Xm  l.jC  Y|  IMI^    dexter  prince  (sire  of  7  in  the 

list)  

And  other  Noted  Stallions. 

Trotliig  GeldiDgs,  Horses  and  Mares  for  all  Work. 

CO]VXF:Fl.XSIX3NrO 

STALLIONS.  BROOD  MARES  (In  foal  to  Bay  Rose. 
Sidney  and  Direct),  COLTS  AND  FILLIES. 

And  Q.  Valensin  Mares,  heavy  with  foal  to  Sidney, 

HENRY  and  IRA  PIERCE,  OF  SANTA  ROSA  STOCK  FARM, 

oisr 

m\m,  m  w  wm  at  12  o'ao:i!,  at  mm  \wm  m, 

Catalogues  ready  April  Jet,  which  will  be  sent  upon  application  to 

K[LLIP  &  00.,  22  MONTGOMERY  ST.,  SAN  FRANOISOO.  OAL. 


RABBIT-PROOF 

STOCK  FENCE! 

Cheap,  Darable  and  Effective. 

Pickets  colored  red  bv  hoiling  in  a  chemical  painfto 
preserve  the  wood.  We  make  it  2  ft,  21  ft..  4  ft.  and  IJ 
ft.  high.   Send  for  circulars  and  price  list  to 

JUDSON   MFG.  OO., 

14  &  16  Fremuut  St  San  Francisco. 


riiiTiriTri  i  ■ 


The  above  cut  shows  a  section  of  the  Judson  2-ft. 
Rabbit-Proof  Fence  Bp  stretching  barbed  wires  on  the 
posts  above  it,  it  will  turn  any  stock  whatever. 


Brown  Leghorns. 


Mature  Earlier, 
Lay  Evrlier, 
Pro  iuce  More  Ezgs. 
Consume  Less  Food. 
Ar-  the  Most  Hardy, 
Are  the  Most  Bs^utifiil, 
Are  the  M  >%\<  profitable  of 
all  Fowls. 

Ohoico  S  •li'ction  and  ex- 
pensive purchases  for  ton 
j'ears  make  my  fowls  equal 
to  any,  cxc°lled  by  none. 

KfcgB,   $2.60  for  1». 


E.  H.  SCHAEFFLE,  Murphys,  Cal. 


The  Only  German  Farmers'  Magtxiae  on  the 
Pacific  Coast, 


AN   ILLUSTRATED  MONTHLY;-  ONLY  «1.00  PER 
Year.    Sample  Copy  Free.    Address  THE  J.  U. 
.lENS  CO.,  1196  Tieat  Avunus,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


BUSINESS   OHANOB.   FOB    MAN    OR  WOMAN' 
AAdreiw.  O.  B.  OBOUTT,  Oroutt,  Oaliforula. 


FOLDING 


I 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS, 

RUNS       -.a^Bis.^s^-^     A  SAVfl.OpWH 
EASY. 

rNoBsckucbe/ 


TREES. 


BY  ONE  MAN. 

Send  forfree  illustrated  catalopnie,  showinff  testimonials 
from  thousands  who  have  sawed  from  5  to  9  cords  dolly. 
It  saws  down  trees,  folds  likeapoclcet-lcnif  e,  weip:hsonl> 
41  lbs.,  easilj^  carried  on  shoulder.  One  man  can  saw  more 
timber  with  it  than  two  men  with  a  cross-cut  saw.  42,000  in 
use.  Vye  also  make  larger  sized  machine  to  carry  7  foot 
saw..* 

Order  from  the  genera'  agent  for  California. 
The  machine  Will  cost  you  Uss  than  by  single  ship- 
ment direct  from  the  factory  at  Chicago. 

JAMES  LINFORTH, 

37  Market  St.,     San  Francisco. 

UEADQ'JARrEKS  ALSO  FOR 

Blymyer  Church.  School  and  Fire 
Alarm  Bel's,  Zimmerman  Fruit 
Evaporators, Sorghum Milla,  Butch- 
ers' Machinery  and  Tools,  Render- 
ing Tanks,  Steam  Jacket  Kettles, 
Farmers'  Boilers,  Hawkeye  Horse 
Powers,  Htiwkeye  Saw  Machines, 
Steam  Engines,  Windmills.  Wine 
Presses,  Cider  Presses,  Etc. .  Etc. 

1^  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogues  of  the  goods  J  ou 
require. 


TRUMAN.  HOOK^ER  &  OO., 

SAN  FKAKCI8CO. 


March  26,  1892 
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The  Hern  County  Land  Go. 


WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS 


OF  THE 


ROSEDALE  COLONY. 


400,000  ACRES 


OF 


WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS 


OF  THE 


UNION  AVENUE  COLONY. 


Choice  Fruit  Lands  for  Sale,  All  Level  and  Ready  for  the  Plow. 

ALL   UNDER  IRRIGATION. 


THE  COMPANY  OWNS  EVERY  ACRE  OF  THIS  LAND.      NO  MORTGAGE. 

CAPITAL,  TEN  MILLION  ($10,000,000)  DOLLARS. 


TITLE  PERFECT. 


LLOYD  TEVIf,  President, 
laWIS  C.  STOMP,  Vice-President, 


J.  B.  HAGGIN, 
WM.  F.  GOAD, 


WM.  S.  TEVIS, 
HENRY  WADSWORTH, 


F.  G.  DRUM,  Secretary. 

S.  W.  FERGUSSON,  Agent. 


Ei;  DM  fni  llii  Om    Spitiil  Iikitinti  li  Sillb.    Ftiitsk.  TtruEla^j. 

KERN  COUNt^*LAND  COMPANY, 


SWEET'S  PAT£Nr  KICKING  PREVENTIVE 


THE  VERY  WORST  KNOWN  KICKERS  permanently 
cured.    Keeps  the  animil  fr  m  stepping  about. 
A  Grand  Sucoess  (or  BRKAKING  TN  ^EIFKR^ 
Will  GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION  or  Money  Re 
funded.   Pricj  of  Harness  Complete  for  Use,  83.0J. 


HOLT  BROTHERS' 
Improved  Combined  Harvester. 


SILVER  MILKING  TUBES. 

For  Sore  and  Obstructed  Teats  and  HarJ  Milking  Co <ri. 


AN  F;STIRE  SUCCE.S^  for  the  relief  and  cure  o'  Garget 
or  Stoppaze  of  Milk,  O' whsn  from  any  cau3->  the  teat 
cannot  be  handled  in  the  usuil  way.  Will  quickly  give 
relief  and  permanent  cure  in  all  ca  es  withou  the  slight- 
est Injury  to  the  aulmtl.  SioKle  tuba  answ.rs  f  jr  entire 
herd.  Cbtapest  insurance  po9!<lble  against  Iosh.  Don't 
be  caught  without  one;  order  at  once.  Single  Tube, 
postoaid,  7Sc.    8et  of  four,  postpaid,  82  00. 

Also  SURGICAL  INSTRUMENTS  FOR  DAIRY  U3K 


O.O.  WICKSO  V  &  CO.,3&5  Front  St.,  San  Francisco 
346  N.  Main  St. ,  Lo)  Angeles.  141  Front  St.,  Portland. 


PLOWS 

s£.BAKER&  HAMILTON  sAcm 


$50. 


A  briKlit,  f:n(^rKctic  man  or 
woiiuin  Wiintcfi  to  take  the 
«ole  asencv  for  an  article 
Hint  in  nefded  in  PTcrr 
homn  nnd  indinpenNB- 
in  <r  T  «!  r  y  orilr<-. 
SKI,I,M  AT  SHJIfTj  in 
town  orcoi:ntry.  jfil^OOin 
'J<i  dayB  and  a  oteady  incorno 
nftorward.  A  "lioiianza" 
for  the  riKht  p'TRon.  Good 
Joi»n    nr»'    Brnrrc  nnd 

,    noon  lHl<rn.  Wr  il"  nl ':v<  f.. 

*.  W.  JO.NIiH,  .TIanacer,  Hprinc(ii;ld,  Ohio. 


00 

A 

WEEK 


For  Efficiency,  Durability,  Light  Draft  and  Fine  Work  it  is  far  Su- 
perior to  any  other  Harvester  of  the  Present  Day 

We  would  call  special  attention  to  ournew  SIDE  HILL  COMBINED 
HARVESTER,  that  will  run  as  well  on  Side  Hills  as  on  level  ground, 
and  do  the  finest  work.  Send  for  Circular  describing  the  Side  Hill 
Harvester. 

Those  contemjilating  buying  are  invited  to  visi'  our  manufactory  at  Stockton  and  see  for  themselves.  Circulars 

sent  on  api>lication  to 

HOLT  MAN'F'G  CO.,  or,  HOLT  BROTHERS  CO., 

Stockton.  Cal.  30  &  32  Main  St.,  San  Fra  Cisco 


KNAPP,  BURRELL  i  CO. 


BREED'S  UNIVERSAL 
WEEDER  and  CULTIVATOR 

Kvcrv  larmi  r  in  our  territory  wauts  one.  Every  pmc- 
ticiU  fanner  will  have  one  as  soon  as  he  learns  it.s  merits. 

T.  15.  TEKRV  writes:  "  I  must  have  two  next  season. 
While  iny  man  was  liocing  one  row,  my  son  cultivated 
with  the  \Vp:f.I)ICr  and  one  horse,  and  more  thoroughly 
:'><lrows."  Which  method  do  yon  prefer?  Send  forillus- 
'  tnilei'  pamphlet,  "  fiiiowxii  and  Ci'i.ti-re  of  Croi^." 
General  Agents.  PORTLAND,  OREGON. 


OO  TO 


When  you  can  learn  It  AT  HOME  without  a 
Teacher.   Send  !!c  Stamp  for  particulars.   Mention  this  paper. 

H.  K.  STARKWEATHER  CO.,  820  Sangome  St.,  8.  F. 


DEWEY  &  CO.  {''''\^^^xt^lNroli.^-\  PATENT  AGENTS. 


tV«  liave  the  Finest  and  liarsest  Carriage 
KepnBiU>ry  on  tbe  Pacific  Coast. 

For  prices  and  full  particulars,  address 

FRUMAN,    HOOKER    &  CO.. 

Nao  Francisco  and  Fresno. 


Unjiyp  HERCULES 

6as  and  Gasoline 


POWER 


ENGINES 


nave  fewer  parts,  and  are 
^■■■^^^^^^^v  thererore  li  ss  likely  to  get  out 
iif  order  than  any  other  gas  or  pa-wline  eiierines  now 
tmilt.  Jn^i  liyht  the  burner,  turn  the  wheel,  aud  it 
runs  all  day. 

MAKES  NO  SMELL  OR  DIRT. 

^o  double  or  false  explosions,  so  frequent  with  tbe 
unreliable  spark. 


For  Siraplirity  it  Beats  the  World. 

It  Oils  itself  Automatically, 

No  Batteries  or  Electric  Spark. 

It  nins  Willi  a  Cheaper  Grade  of  Ousuliue  than  any 
other  Engine. 


vow  IJESCBIPTIVK  CI  BCt'l^A  RS  .\rPI.V  TO 

PALMER  &  REY,  Manufacturers 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  and  Portland,  Or. 
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AT  THE  FRONT  AND  IN  THE  FIELD  FOR  1892. 


NEW 
MODEL 


NEW 
MODEL ! 


NEW  MODEL  COMBINED  HARVESTER 


THE  PKOMINBNT   FEATURES   OP  BEST'S  NEW  MODEL  ARE 

LIGHT  DRAFT,   HIGHEST  MECHANICAL  CONSTRUCTION,  AUTOMATIC  WIND  GOVERNOR,  THE  CELEBRATED  BEST'S  CLEANER,  THE  WONDERFUL  IMPROVED 
DRIVING  WHEELS,  DIAMETER  5  FEET  4  INCHES,  MADE  AFTER  THE  STYLE  OF  A  BICYCLE  WHEEL,  AND  THE  NEW  DRIVING  GEAR, 
ONLY  ONE    BELT  FROM  THE  DRIVING  WHEELS  TO  CYLINDER,    BUT    ONE    COUNTERSHAFT,  DOING 
AWAY  WITH  THE  EXPENSIVE  CHAIN  AND  GEARING  USED  BY  OTHER  MACHINES. 

And  a  Harvester  that  has  proved  Itself  by  trial  and  use  to  be  "  The  Model  "  of  Combined  Harvesters  and  the  Great  Adjunct  of  the  California  Farmer. 


Send  for  Circulars.     Come  and  See  the  "New  Model"  for  1892. 


33jauKriE3X-i  BEST  ^C^rl^ICTJXjTXJJFt  AH.  ^WOnK.S, 


NO  SIDE  DRAFT 

asCCXTEK  BARis carried 
entirely  on  M*ia  Wheeli. 

7_  pnilT  mower  will  do  as 
*rUUI  tnuch  with  one 
team  as  two  4  foot  machines, 
SAVING  half  the  corners. 


Tiresome 


Ladies'^Fine  Kid  Shoes,  $1.25,  $1.35,  ^  hlOO  ' 


To  read  Ions;  advertisements  about  thinerg  you  do  not 
want.  We  will  only  speak  of  one  or  two  items  which 
nearly  everybody  uses  every  day  and  we  think  you  will 
appreciate  ttie  offer. 


MAIN  WHKELS  mirie  interc'-angeable— one  wheel  fits  either  side  of  mower.    THE  FOOT  tIFT  raises 
cutter  bar  with  n  rfect  ease  without  the  aid  of  hand  lever,  the  first  ever  made.    EASILY  TILTED. 
TUC    CTAmrtARn    MHUUFR  c^n  be  entirely  taken  a-^nrt  and  put  together  o^aln  bv  the  farmer  with 
I  riE.    O  I  HnUMnU    inun         acommon  wrench.    SEND  FOR  SPECIAL  CIRCULAR. 


Stanton.  Thomson  &:  Co. 


JE^armers'  XJnion, 

SA.]Sr  JOSE,  c^x,. 


]N"ewell  IVTatliews, 

LOS    -A^lSrOELES,  CA.3L.. 


LITTLE'S  CHEMICAL  FLUID  NON-POISONOUS 


One  gallnn.  in  xed  with  CO  KallonH  of  cold  water,  will  dip  thoroughly  18ft«hcep,  ata  cont 
of  Oiic  cent  each.   KuHily  applied;  a  uoiirihher  of  «  col;  a  ccrtaiu  cure  forftCAIi.  Alao 

Xjl-tt:le'ai  Fct.'toxxt:  35"o'«7«7'cl.*^x-  XSlfs. 

(POIf-ONOXJB),  Mixe«  iriBtiinlly  wIIIj  water.  I'reveutB  (he  Hy  from  KtiikiiiK.  In  a 
two  pdiiud  I  a.'  l<a(ie  then-  iH  mllii  ieut  to  dip  iO  elieep,  and  In  a  scven  pouiid  package 
there  in  tiilhcU  ut  to  dip  1(0  sheep. 

rvX,   BUILiXj   efts  OO., 
(HiicceHKorB  to  Fai.knkk,  ItKi.i.  &  Oo.) 
No.  40e  OALIPORNIA  STKEhiT,  SAN   KRANCiSOO.  OAL. 


Ladies'  Kid  Shoes.  Extra  Quality,  $1.75, 

$2,  $2.25,  $2.50. 
Tipped  or  Plain  Toe,  from  $1.75  up. 
Oxfords   Beautiful  Style,  Tipped,  only 

$1  00. 

Misses'  Fine  Oxfords,  Tipped  cr  Plain, 
$1  00. 

Misses'  Neat  Sandals,  11  to  2,  5Gc. 


Shew  ! 
Shoe ! 


Infant's  shoes,  1  to  3,  25c  up;  Infants' 2i  to  6,  at  50o  up;  Child's  5  to  7J,  at  75o  up;  8  to  10^,  at  75c  up;  Boys' Or 
Girls'  11  to  2,  SI  up;  2i  to  6,  at  $1.25  up;  Men's  Sunday  or  every  day  shoes,  81-60  up.  Every  day  boots,  kip,  at  81.75 
up.    Ask  for  full  list,  free,  and  save  50  per  cent  on  Sh038  at         SOUTH'S   04SH  8TJKE, 

416  &418  Front  St.,  S.  F..  Cal. 


AMERICAN  EXCHANGE  HOTEL 


3> 
C/9 


o 

c 

3D 

x> 

m 
z 

CO 


-n  5 


n 
o 


-< 


so 


RooniHand  Bo»r<l  by  the  Day,  $1  to  $1 .60;  by  thoWeek  ,  $G  to  $10;  by  the  Month,  $25  to  $40. 

Good  Roomi  a^id  Elegant  T«ble.    Mealg,  85o,   Single  Rooms,  60o.    Free 'Bus. 


DEWEY  &  CO.  n^t^Tl^^^r'ol^^-]  PATENT  AGENTS. 


Mabch  26,  1892. 
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Propagating  Olives. 

The  various  methods  of  propagating  the 
olive,  are  by  seed,  or  mora  properly  "  pit." 
This  can  only  be  done  successfully  by  free- 
ing it  from  oil,  which  prevents  both  air  and 
water  penetrating  to  the  kernel.  This  may 
be  done  by  caustic  soda,  which  readily  com- 
bines with  the  oil,  or  by  cracking  the  pits 
and  removing  the  kernel,  which,  being  care- 
fully treated  and  properly  planted,  will 
readily  produce  trees,  but  they  will  be  as 
various  in  description  as  will  apple  trees. 
Grown  from  seed  it  is  an  unsatisfactory  pro- 
cess, for  only  about  seven  or  eight  pits  in  a 
hundred  contain  any  kernel,  and  conse- 
quently cannot  produce  their  kind. 

To  produce  trees  that  will  bear  the  de- 
sired kind  of  fruit,  take  limbs  of  any  size,  or 
the  trunks  of  the  trees  which  produce  the 
kind  you  want,  cut  in  pieces  ten  inches  long 
and  plant  in  a  vertical  or  in  an  oblique  posi- 
tion in  either  nursery  or  orchard,  and  nearly 
cover  with  earth  well  packed  around  the 
cutting  (rem  top  to  bottom,  or  the  trunk  or 
limb  may  be  cut  in  any  length  and  planted 
horizontally  about  three  inches  deep;  these 
will  send  up  canes  all  along  the  cutting,  in 
some  cases  not  more  than  six  inches  apart. 
After  the  canes  have  reached  a  height  of  one 
or  two  feet,  remove  the  earth  between  the 
canes  and  saw  the  cuttings  off,  leaving  a  sec- 
tion on  each  cane,  or  the  canes  may  be  re- 
moved from  the  cutting  by  taking  a  sharp 
chisel,  or  what  is  better,  a  gouge,  and  sever- 
ing the  connection,  but  taking  care  to  leave 
all  the  roots  on  the  cane,  which  secures  an 
entirely  independent  tree  of  the  desired  va- 
riety, in  bearing  years  quicker  than  if  grown 
from  seed.  The  cutting  may  still  remain  in 
the  ground,  another  set  of  canes  will  be  pro- 
duced from  dormant  eyes  which  failed  to 
start  the  first  year,  and  even  this  may  some- 
times be  repeated. 

With  artificial  heat  it  is  easy  to  secure  a 
vast  number  of  trees  by  taking  the  growing 
tips  of  twigs  three  or  four  inches  long  and 
planting  them  in  moist  sand;  oftentimes 
these  herbaceous  cuttings  will  bring  90  per 
cent  of  trees  suitable  to  plant  in  the  nursery. 
And  still  another  mode,  the  spherical  pro- 
tuberances, which  are  formed  just  above  or 
below  the  collar  of  large  trees,  may  be  cut 
off  with  a  chisel  or  gouge  and  planted  in 
nursery  or  orchard;  these  make  beautiful 
trees.  Olive  trees  grown  from  pits  may  be 
changed  to  any  variety  by  grafting  or  bud- 
ding, which  is  done  m  many  ways,  all  of 
which  have  been  illustrated  in  a  small  pam- 
phlet published  by  the  California  State 
Board  of  Horticulture,  in  which  are  also  il- 
lustrated a  1  the  most  desirable  sorts  of  olive 
trees  now  produced  in  the  State. — Frank 
A.  Kimball,  in  San  Diego  Sun. 

Veterinarians'  Society. 

The  State  Veterinary  Association  held  its 
quarterly  meeting  at  the  Baldwin  Hotel 
and  in  the  absence  of  President  W.  D. 
Morrison  of  Los  Angeles,  Vice-President 
W.  F.  Egan  of  San  Francisco  presided. 

The  following  were  declared  to  be  elected 
members  of  the  association:  Thomas  Ma 
clay,  Petaluma;  A.  M.  McCullum,  Sacra 
memo;  H.  A.  Spencer,  San  Jose;  R.  T. 
Whittlesey,  Los  Angeles;  J.  G.  Blacking 
ton,  Los  Angeles;  Ward  B.  Rowland, 
Pasadena;  F.  E.  Pierce,  Oakland;  W. 
J.  Oliver,  Los  Angeles;  C.  Masnero,  San 
Francisco;  W.  E.  Wadams,  Santa  Clara; 
C.  B.  Orvis,  Stockton;  P.  C.  Davenport, 
Santa  Rosa;  P.  P.  Parent,  Ukiah;  Peter 
Burns,  San  Francisco;  H.  F.  Spencer,  San 
Jose;  R.  A.  Archibald,  Sacramento;  D.  F 
Fox,  Salinas;  W.  Davidson,  San  Bernar- 
dino. 

After  the  transaction  of  routine  business  a 
general  discussion  on  the  treatment  of  glan- 
ders was  indulged  in.  Dr.  Maclay  stated 
that  in  his  opinion  every  city  should  have  a 
veterinarian  employed  for  the  treatment  of 
glanders  in  horses.  He  characterized  the 
disease  as  being  not  only  fatal  to  horses,  but 
dangerous  to  humanity  as  well.  He  pointed 
out  several  cases  of  the  death  of  persons  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  State  from  glanders, 
which  might  have  been  averted  had  proper 
veterinary  precautions  been  taken. 

Dr.  Maclay  reported  a  prevalence  of 
pleurisy  and  pneumonia  among  horses,  but 
that  the  indications  were  that  the  disease 
wou'd  be  short-lived. 

Chairman  Egan  announced  that  a  veter- 
inary college  was  to  be  established  in  this 
city  in  Ihe  near  future,  and  that  the  project 
was  one  of  considerable  importance. 

W.  G.  Layng  also  announced  that  a  vet- 
erinary department  was  soon  to  be  estab- 
lished at  the  Stanford  University. — Chron- 
icle. 

~  $900,000 

To  U/AW  l»   AUT    AMOI/lIT   AT  THK    VKHY  LOWKST  MARKKT 

nt«  ol  intorefit  00  approved  necurltv  in  Farmlnif  I^iniJfi. 
A.  W;Hi;Lt,BK,  Knout  H,  420  California  Htreet,  8»u 
Fraocinco. 


List  of  U,  S.  Patents  for  Pacific  Coast 
Inventors. 

Reported  by   Dewey  &  Co.,  Pioneer 
Patent  Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 

FOB  WEEK  ENDING  MARCH  15,  1892. 

470,972. — Feed  Water  Heater— Jos.  Bell, 
Troutdale,  Or. 

470,655.— Sash  Balance — "W.  Berry,  Angel 
Island,  Gal. 

471.066.  — Device  for  Displaying  Manuscript, 
C.  C.  Bowen,  8.  F. 

471.067.  — Manuscript  Holder- C.  C.  Bowen, 
S.  F. 

471,002.— Inkstand  —  J.  H.  Hamill,  Globe, 
A.  T. 

R  11,230.— Sash  Fastener— D.  0.  Livermore, 
Los  Gatos,  Cal. 

471,009.— Locomotive— J.  B.  Mahana,  Free- 
water,  Or. 

470,765.— Game  Apparatus— A.  W.  McArthur, 
F. 

471'058. — Cooking  Utensil  —  G.  W.  Mark, 
F. 

470.714.  — Solution  of  Lactic  Acid— A.  Sora- 
mer,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

470.715.  — Dissolving  Lactic  Acid — A.  Som- 
mer,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

470.853.— Adjustable  Pick  Point— H.  Wel- 
iscti,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

21,401. — Design  fob  Game  Board — Augusta 
M.  Warner,  S.  F. 

The  following  brief  list  by  telegraph,  for  March  15 
will  appear  more  complete  on  receipt  ot  mail  ad- 
vices: 

California — Julius  Finck.  San  Francisco,  cash  and 
package  carrier;  Taylor  W.  Heintzleman  and  T.  C. 
Noyes,  Sacramento,  valve  gear  for  compound  en- 
gines; Merrill  A.  Howe,  San  Francisco,  insertable  saw 
bit;  Joseph  J.  Lifebvre  and  J.  O.  Cessna,  Redding,  bar 
fixture;  Charles  W.  Metcalfe,  Santa  Paula,  centrifugal 
honey  extractor;  Rebecca  E.  Mills,  Porterville,  churn; 
John  F.  Myers,  San  Francisco,  attachment  for  ranges; 
Edward  North,  Newhall,  check  or  order  book;  James 
M.  Thompson,  San  Francisco,  arc  concentrator;  Jas. 
Tulloch,  Angels  Camp,  concentrator.  Oregon — Chas. 
Dickinson,  Portland,  paper  weight 

Note.— Copies  of  U.  S.  and  Foreign  patents  furnished 
by  Dewey  &  Co.  in  the  shortest  time  possible  (by  mail  for 
telegraphic  order).  American  and  Foreign  patents  obtained, 
and  general  patent  business  for  Pacific  Coast  inventors 
transacted  with  perfect  security,  at  reasonable  ratea,  and  in 
the  shortest  poBsibie  time. 


A 


Fruit  Exchange  in 
County. 


Santa  Clara 


Campbell,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  March  19. 

To  THE  Editor: — The  committee  appoint- 
ed by  Campbell  Horticultural  Society  to 
take  in  hand  the  matter  of  organizing  a 
Fruit  Exchange  in  this  county,  has  decided 
to  invite  the  growers,  dryers  and  canners  to 
meet  the  committee  at  Campbell,  Saturday, 
March  26th,  at  1:30  P.  M. 

The  committee  desire  all  those  interested 
in  the  fruit  business  to  be  present  and 
present  their  views. 

We  are  united  in  the  belief  that  a  Fruit 
Exchange  would  prove  a  great  benefit  to  all 
of  us. 

As  your  paper  will  reach  your  sub- 
scribers in  this  county  in  time  to  notify 
them  of  this  meeting,  we  hope  you  will  pub- 
lish the  above  notice.  Committee:  F.  M. 
Righter,  Benj.  Campbell,  Gilmore  Duncan, 
Frank  Buxton,  Geo.  W.  Gardner. 


COFFEE  MILLS    "* grain  &  store 

SCALE  TRUCKS. 

WEftTHER  VANES,  """'.'r,.':,™."""  grocers'  fixtures. 
HOWE   SCALE  CO., 


75  Front  St.,  Portland,  Oregon 


411  MABKE3T  ST.,  SAN  PRANOISOO,  CAL. 


VINELAND  CLOSING  OUT  SALE 


Is  Jersey  Butter  Colored  ? 

Of  course  it  is  1 

That  is,  at  this  season,  and  by  progressive  dairymen. 
Such  people  as  George  Jackson,  formerly  editor  of  the 
dairy  department  In  the  Jersey  Bulletin,  assert  that 
"  colored  butter  is  more  enjoyable  and  sells  more  readily 
at  a  better  price,  than  white." 

Mr.  Ja»kaon'8  experience  with  coloring  preparations  is 
thus  summed  up:  "  Wells,  Richardson  &  Co.'s  Im- 
proved Butter  Color  is  far  superior  to  any  like  prepara- 
tion I  have  ever  used.  lb  gives  winter  butter  the  tint  of 
Jersey  butter  in  June,  and'  does  not  aSect  either  the 
taste  or  flavor,  nor  color  the  buttermilk." 

Use  this  color  in  your  dairy,  and  satisfy  yourself  In  re- 
gard to  the  truth  of  Mf.  Jackson's  statement.  It  your 
experience  is  similar,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be,  you  will  find  a  gain  In  quality  and  price 
of  your  butter. 

Great  Horse  Sale. 

We  would  call  especial  attention  to  the 
sale  of  horses  by  Fred.  W.  Loebe,  St.  Hele- 
na, advertised  elsewhere  in  the  RubaI;. 
The  list  of  horses  and  the  -showing  of  their 
stock  and  breeding,  makes  this  sale  a  tempt- 
ing one  to  farmers,  who  should  take  particu- 
lar notice  of  Whippleton's  great  qualities  as 
a  sire  of  carriage  horses,  the  kind  to  be  sold, 
without  training  or  expense,  at  large  prices, 
and  the  kind  that  are  the  best  for  the  aver- 
age farmer  to  raise. 

The  catalogue  contains  several  noted  pro- 
ducing brood  mares,  such  as  Madonna,  dam 
of  Alcona  Jr.  2:24,  sire  of  Silas  Skinner 
2:17;  Del  Rey  2:20,  and  the  mare  Vineland 
Maid,  dam  of  Lookout  2:25,  and  others. 

Herndon  Stock  Farm, 

J.  R.  Sellers,  Ugr.  of  above  farm,  Clarksville,  Tenn  , 
says:  "  I  used  tjuinn's  Ointment  with  good  results  and 
am  highly  pleased."  This  is  the  universal  expression. 
For  Curbs,  Splints,  Spavins,  WlndpufTs,  Bunches,  takes 
the  lead.  Trial  box  25  cents,  silver  or  staTiips.  Regular 
isize  tl  50  delivered.  Address  W.  B.  Eddy  dc  Co., 
Whitehall,  N.  Y. 


OF 


MARES  AND  FILLIES! 


The  Greatest  Sale  of  Brood  Mares  and  Fillies  Ever  Held  in  California. 


Of  Brood  Mares  ard  Fillies  by  such  sires  as  Whippleton  (sire  of  Lillle  Stanley  2:17});  Woodnut  2:16J;  Alcona  (a  sire 
and  grandsire  of  2:30  trotters);  Grandisslmo  2;27f;  Director  2:17  (sire  of  Direct  2:06);  Naubuc  (full  brother  to 
Thomas  Jefferson  2:23);  Secretary;  Alcona  Clay  (brother  to  Alcona  Jr.  2:24.  sire  of  Silas  Skinner  2:17);  Cassius  M. 
Clay  Jr.  2:22;  Noonday;  Mountain  Boy;  Milton  Medium  2:25},  and  others 

Ihe  greatest  lot  of  mares  in  C^tlifornia  to  cross  on  Electioneer  and  Wilkes  stallions. 

THIS  SALE  WILL  TAKE  PLACE  AT 

THE  NAPA  FAIR  GROUNDS,  MARCH  30,  RAIN  OR  SHINE. 

In  case  of  rain  the  sale  will  be  conducted  in  the  Society's  large  tent. 

THIS  SALE  IS  ABSOLUTE,  NO  RESERVE  OR  BY-BIDDING.  It  comprises  all  the  trotting  stock  I  own, 
jointly  and  separately,  except  stallions. 

If  you  want  mares  to  raise  trotters  or  carriage  horses;  if  you  want  fillies  for  the  track,  road  or  harem,  don't 
ftil  to  come  to  this  sale. 

WHIPPLETON  never  had  an  equal  as  a  carriage  horse  sire  in  California;  he  was  known  as  the  POOR  MAN'S 
HORSEC;  good  size,  solid  color  and  great  general  qualities. 

Send  for  Catalogue.   

FRED  W.  LOEBIR,  Proprietor. 


On  6 

Months' 
Trial 


If  You  Wish  Health,  Address  DR.  C.  B.  JUDD,  Detroll^Mich. 


i 
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Kit): 

Lye-peeling  Peaches. 

San  Bernardino. 

To  THE  Editor:— Can  you  give  me  the 
names  of  persons  in  your  part  of  the  State 
who  practice  dipping  peaches  to  take  off  the 
skin  ;  and  do  you  know  whether  it  is  a  suc- 
cess financially  ?  If  you  can  give  me  their 
names  please  do  so.  T.  A.  Magee. 

[  The  practice  of  lye-peeling  of  peaches 
has,  we  understand,  been  largely  abandoned. 
Perhaps  some  reader  who  succeeds  with  the 
method  will  write  to  our  correspondent  on 
the  subject. — Ed.] 

Our  Agents. 

J.  C.  HOAG— San  Francisco. 

R.  G.  Bailey— San  Francisco. 

Geo.  Wilson— Sacramento  Co. 

J.  H.  Grossman— San  Diego  and  San  Bernardino  Go's 

Samuel  B.  Cliff— deston,  Cal. 

A.  C.  GoDFEEY— Oregon. 

Mrs.  Bruce  B.  Lbe— Tehama  Co. 

Don  &.  Abbott— Santa  Barbara  and  Ventura  Go's. 

M.  H.  Truett— Alameda  and  Contra  Costa  Go's. 

W.  H.  Storms- Nevada  Co. 

Thos.  Osborn— Santa  Clara  Co. 

Wm.  R.  Selkirk— Placer  Co. 

L.  J.  Sellon — Sacramento. 

H.  A.  Lehndorff— California, 


Roots  Patent  Spiral  Seam  Riveted  Pipe. 

This  material  possesses  qualities  which  make  it  with- 
out exception,  the ch'apest, most  durable  and  altogether 
most  desirable  form  of  pipe  procurable,  for  town  water- 
works, hydraulic  mining,  irrigating  purposes,  stock 
ranch  water  supply  systems  and  all  other  uses  of  pipe. 
The  PaciBc  Coast  office  is  at  23  Davis  St.,  San  Francisco. 


$3,250,000 

To  LOAN  ON  MORTOAOB  ON  RANCHR8  AND  CITY  REAL  ESTATE 
below  market  rates.  HOWE,  BANDMANN  &  CO.,  508 
California  St.,  S.  F. 


NOTICE  OF  ASSESSMENT. 


GORDON  ORCHARD  AND  VINEYARD  COMPANY. 
Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Oalifornla;  location  of  works,  Hanford,  Tulare 
County,  California. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  22d  day  of  March,  1892,  an 
assessment  (No.  2)  of  S2.C0  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately 
Id  United  .States  gold  coic,  to  the  S^cret^ry,  at  the  othce  of 
the  Company,  111  Front  Street,  Sau  Francisco,  Cal. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  reiuain  un- 
paid on  the  28th  day  of  April,  1892,  will  be  deliuqueut 
and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless  pay- 
ment is  made  hefore,  will  be  sold  on  SATURDAY,  the  2l8t 
cay  of  May,  1892,  to  paythe  delinquent  assessment, togethf-r 
with  costs  of  advertlsiug  and  expenses  uf  sale.  By  order  of 
the  Board  of  Directors. 

CHAH.  MER8FELDER,  .Secretary. 
OfSce.  Ill  Front  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


76  pape,  Illustra- 
ted Pamphlet  Ott 
lCup(are,issued 
Jan'y,        ■will  be 
ma'Ied  tosnyaddress.ou 
receipt  of  4c in  stamps. 
BQ"Mention  this  paper. 
Address;  MAGNETIC  ELASTIC 
TRUSS  COMPY..Dr  Pierce*  Son, 
SauFrancisco.Cal.orSt.Loai£,Mo, 


CHOICE  FRUIT  LAND! 

Near  Haywards,  Alameda  Co. 

TEN    ACRES    IN  ORCHARD. 

TREES    FODR    YEARS  OLD. 

Cheap  and  Easy  Terms.  Will  exchange  for  Oakland  or 
San  Francisco  property. 

JOHN  F.  BYXBEEr42  Market  St., 

SAN  FBANCISCO. 


A  CHOICE  HOME 

IN  EAST  OAKLAND. 

SIGHTLY  AND  CHEERFUL,  EASY  OF  ACCESS. 
Corner  lot,  50x100.  House,  ten  rooms,  nearly  new. 
Price,  S8600,  or  will  sell  the  quarter  block,  140x150,  in- 
cluding house,  floe  barn,  etc  ,  for  $12,000.  JOHN  F. 
BYXBEE,  42  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


OFFICE    OF  THE 

GRANGERS'  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA 


San  Fsakcisco,  March  9th,  1S92. 
To  the  Stockholders  of  the  Grangers'  Bank  of  California: 
EIGHTH  ASSESSMENT. 

You  are  hereby  notified  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Boaid 
ol  D'rectors  of  the  Grangers'  Bank  of  Ca'ifornia,  held  on 
the  8th  instant,  an  assessment  ot  10  per  cent  ({10  per 
share)  was  levied  upon  the  Capital  Stock  of  sa  d  Bank, 
payable  immediately.  In  U.  GoIj  Coin,  to  the  Ciehier, 
"tthecfficeof  the  B ink,  N.  W.  corner  Calif  .rnia  and 
Battery  streets,  San  FraLcifCO.  Any  stock  upon  which 
this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid  on  the  seventh  day 
of  April.  1S92.  will  he  dplinquent,  and  advertised  for 
sale,  at  pub, ic  auction,  and  unless  ( ayment  is  made  be- 
fore, will  be  sold  on  the  7th  day  of  May,  1S92  to  pay 
said  assessment,  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale. 

A.  D.  LOGAN,  President. 

FRANK  McML'LLEN,  Secretary. 


Second  Edition— Now  Bead;-. 


C/lLirol{|<l/lH{|jlJ?i 


ifD  HOW  TO 
GROW  THEM. 
Prof.  Kdnord 
.  .  Wickfon. 
A  practical,  explicit  and  corapreheusive  Itook  emliodylng 
the  experience  and  methods  of  hundreds  of  siii  r.  ->fiU 
growers,  and  constituting  a  trustworthy  giiiUi  the 
Inexperienced  may  successfully  produce  the  Irni:  ;  ■  iiich 
California  Is  famous.  600  pages.  Fully  IllustniU  i.  rr  ,-.'*3. 
postpaid.  Send  for  circular.  DEWEY  PUBLIbHiNG  tj\}. 
Fublisbers,  230  Market  Street,  San  Franclsoo,  Cal. 
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Breeders'  Directory. 


six  linoB  or  less  to  this  Directory  at  60c  per  Una  per  month. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


JOBN  LiYNCH,  Petaluma,  breeder  of  thoroughbred 
Shorthorns.    Young  stock  for  sale. 


WIIjD  FLiOWBK  S'iOUK  FAKM,  Fresno  Co. 
A.  Heilbron  &  Bro.,  Props.,  Sic.  Breeders  of  thorough- 
bred straiDS  and  Cruikshank  Shorthorns;  also  Registered 
Herefordg;  a  fine  let  of  young  bulla  in  each  herd  for  sale. 


CHARLES  B.  HDMBEBT,  Cloverdale,  Cal.,  Im- 
porter and  Breeder  of  Recorded  Holatein-Frlesian 
Cattle.   Catalogues  on  application. 

M.  D.  HOPKINS,  Petaluma,  Breeder  of  Shorthorns. 
Dealer  in  fresh  Cows,  Beef  Cattle  and  Sheep. 


PBROHERON  HORSES.— Pure  bred  horses  and 
mares,  all  ages,  and  guaranteed  breeders,  for  sale  at 
my  ranch  near  Lakeport,  Lake  Co.,  Cal.  New  cata- 
logue now  ready.    Wm.  B.  Collier. 


PDRB-BRBU  HOLSTBIN  FRIBSIAN  Cattle 
for  Sale.    Bonnie  Brae  Cattle  Co.,  HoUister,  Cal. 


F.  H.  BOBKE,  626  Market  St.,  S.  F.;  Registered 
Holsteins;  winners  of  more  first  prizes,  sweepstakes 
and  special  premiums  than  any  herd  on  the  Coast 
Pure  registered  Berkshire  Pigs.    All  strains. 


J.  H.  WHITE,  Lakeville,  Sonoma  Co.,  CaU,  bieedei 

of  Registered  Holstein  Cattle. 

BREBDBB    OF    KEQISTUiBBD  JEBUEY 
Cattle.    H.  A.  Mayhew,  Niles,  Cal. 


P.  H.  MU  BPH  Y ,  Perkins,  Sao.  Co. ,  Cal. ,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 


H.  P.  MOHB,  Mount  Eden,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal.,  breeder 
and  importer  of  Registered  Clydesdale  Horses,  Hoi- 
stein-Friesian  Cattle  and  Berkshire  Pigs.  Young  ptock 
always  on  hand  and  for  sale.  Correspondence  solicited. 


PETER  8AXB  &  SON,  Lick  House,  San  Franolsco, 
Cal  Importers  and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  o( 
every  variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 

P.  PETERSEN,  Sites,  ColusaCo.,  Importer  is  Breeder 
of  registered  Shorthirn  Cattle.    Young  bulls  for  sale. 

WILLIAM  NILES,  Los  Angeles,  Cai.  Thoroughbred 
Registered  Holstein  and  Jersey  Cattle.   None  better. 


POULTRY. 


DBBR  MOUNT  POULTRY  YARDS,  St.  Helena, 
Cal.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  W.  Holland  Turkeys, 
Toulouse  Geese  and  Pekin  Ducks  and  Guinea  Pigs. 

J.  B.  CATLETT,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal.  Thorough- 
bred S.  C.  B.  Leghorns,  60c  per  setting. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FABM,  Stockton, 
Cal.,  send  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


C.  BLOM,  St.  Helena,  Brown  Leghorns  a  specialty. 

JAMES  QUICK,  Patterson,  Cal.,  Breeder  of  Pure 
Bred  Poultty  of  Choicest  Varieties  and  Best  Blood. 

MADISON  H.  OBITCHEB,  Santa  Cruz,  Santa 
Cruz  Co.,  Cal.   Thoroughbred  Poultry.   Settings,  $3. 


GALT  POULTBY  YAEDS,  Gait,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal. 
Pure  bred  Fowls,  Pekin  Ducks,  Belgian  Hares,  etc. 

JOHN  McPABLINQ,  Calistoga,  Cal.,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Choice  Poultry.  Send  tor  Circular.  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  Pigs. 


B.  G.  HEAD,  Napa,  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Land 
and  Water  Fowls.    Send  for  New  Catalogue. 


J  AS.  MITCHELL,  St.  Helena.  W.  G.  &S.Wyandottes. 
O.  J.  ALBEE,  Lawrence,  Cal.    Pure  bred  poultry. 

SHEEP  AND  Q0AT8. 


ITALIAN  SHEEP  WASH.  Free  from  poison. 
Cures  thoroughly  the  scab  of  the  8h«ep.  The  best  and 
the  cheapest  Chas.  Duisenberg  &  Co.,  314  Sacramento 
Street,  San  Francisco. 

B.  H  CRANE,  Petaluma,  Ca'..  breeder  and  importer. 
South  Down  Sheep;  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missouri. 

J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Crossbred 
Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.   Ramj  for  sale. 

FRANK  BULLARD,  Woodland,  Cal.,  importer  and 
breeder  of  thoroughbred  Spanish  Merino  Sheep.  Pre- 
mium band  of  the  State.  Choice  rams  and  ewes  for  sale. 


SWINE. 


WILLIAM  NILES, Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Thoroughbred 
Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Pies.   Circulars  tree. 


TYLER   BEACH,    San  Jose,  Cal.,    breeder  of 
thoreughbred  Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 

ANDREW  SMITH,  Redwood  City,  Cal.;  see  adv't 


BEES, 


GOLDEN  ITALIAN  QUBENS— Callforniallead- 
(piarters,  Wm.  Styan,  San  Mateo,  Cal. 


HOLBERT&  CONGER 

ImportciB  and  Dealers 
Direct  from  Europe, 
English  Shire  Draft, 

Cleveland  Bay 
and  German  Coach 
titallions. 
f    129  Kii^htnenth  St.. 
|i  LoM  » rigrKl«H,OHliforuia 
Write  for  Catalogue. 


FOR  S^XjS. 

Imported  Clyde  Stallions, 

D  Or  I S  T  33 IX 13  ID  . 
HF.  MOHS  Hoant  Kd«n,  0«1. 


W.  W.  RUSHMORE, 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

EDglisb  Sbire,  Clydesdale,  Percheron  and  Coacb  Horses. 

SHIRE  AND  COACH  HORSES  A  SPECIALTY. 

^  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 

Stable,  Broadway  and  32d  Sta.,  Oakland,  Cal.    Address  Box  86. 


IS    AN    KXCKLI.ENT    SDBSTITUTB    FOK  OKA.SS. 


Genuine  only  with  R 
BALL  brand. 

Recommended  by  Go 
smith,     Marvin,  Gamble, 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  etc.,  etc. 

It  keeps  Horses  and  Cattle 
healthy.  For  milch  cows; 
it  increases  and  enriches 
their  milk. 


6X3  Howard  St.,  San 
Franoliico,  Osl. 


OXFORD  DOWN  SHEEP 

FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

W.  A.  SHAFOR,  -  -  Middletown,  Ohio. 

LARGEST  AMERICAN  IMPORTER  OF  O.  D.  SHEEP. 

Twelve  Years  Experienee.  Goes  to  England  Mav  1st. 
Get  your  neighbors  to  join.    Order  car  lots  by  freight. 

SAVE  EXPRBSa  CHAROEg, 


C0LT8B_R0KEN. 

THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

One  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  San 
Leandro,  Alameda  County, 


HAS- 


Every  Facility  for  Breaking  Colis  Properl), 

Hates  Very  Reasonable. 
HORSES  BOARDED  AT  ALL  TIMES. 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

GILBERT  TOMPKINS,  Proprietor, 

P.  O.  Box  149  San  Leandro,  Oal. 


Dr.A.E.BUZARD, 

VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

MEMBER  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERIN- 
ary  Surgeons,  London,  England.  Late  Veterinary 
Surgeon  in  the  United  States  Army.  Veterinary  Con- 
tributor to  the  "  Pacific  Rural  Press."  The  diseases  of 
all  Domestic  Animals  treated  on  Scientific  Principles 
Special  attention  given  to  Chronic  Lameness  and  Surgical 
Operations.  405  BRODERICK  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Calls  to  the  country  promptly  attended  to.  Telephone 
No.  4667. 


H.  E.  CARPENTER, 
Veterinary  Surgeon, 

Graduate  of  Ontirio Veterinary  College,  Toronto,  Canada, 

RESIDENCE  AND  VETERINARY  INFIRMARY: 
331  Golden  Gate  Avenue,  San  FranclBCO. 
Telephone  3069. 
i^OPEN  DAY  AND  NIGHT. 
No  risk  in  throwing  horses     Veteriniry  operating  table 
on  the  premises. 


BADEN  FARM  HERD. 
Short  Horn  Cattle  and  Draft  Horses. 


Oatalognes  and  Prioea  on  application  to 
BOBEBT  ASHBUBNBB, 
<lai1nn  Station.       -      Sft"  Mateo  Oo..  OaL 


BREEDERS  SHOULD  SKND 
a  Btamp  for  our  n  w  illustrated 
catalogue  of  Wool  Growers' 
8upi)liL-H  and  a  free  copy  of  the 
only  illustrate  1  Hheepand  Wool 
Jourual  publiKlicd.  Wo  Hell 
Shepherds'  Crooks,  Shears. 
Dockers,  Hacks,  Twine,  Wool 
itr)xus,  Bells,  Marks  and  a  hun- 
dred other  articles  needed  by 
every  sheep  owner.  Send  to-day. 
O.  8.  BUllCH  &  CO.,  178  Mlch- 
iKan  Htraot,  Chicago. 

Golden  Ital- 
ian Queens. 
Tested,  .S2.00 

each;  untested,  $1.00  each.  I.  Ilivon,  $1.90  each.  Root's  V 
Kroove  sections,  $5.00  pt:r  1000.  Dadant's  comb  foundation, 
5Uc  and  U5c  a  pound.  Smokers,  $1.00  each.  Globe  veils,  $1.00 
each.  Bto.   WM.  STYAN  &  HON.  Han  M»teo.  Oal. 

JOHN  CAINE,  369  El  Dnrado  St.,  Stockton. 

Wliolriinl«<  nii«l  K4>i»ll  I8I>^. 

General  Aifout  Wlnann'  I'at.  Carriage  Co.,  Mich;  also 
Htrattou  Carriage  Co.,  Buffalo  and  Osborne  Mowers,  Rakes 
and  Ueapers.  Every  one  guaranteed.  Gang  and  Single 
Flows,  Farm  Implements,  Hardware, 


APIARIAN  SUPPLIES. 


IMPORTANT  TO  BREEDERS 


Owing  to  the  death  of  Andrew  Smith,  V^e  noted  im- 
porter and  breeder  of  Redwjod  City,  Cal.,  his  extensive 
herd  of 

Berkshire  and  Poland  China  Pigs 

Is  off'^red  for  sale  for  cish  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 
Also  a  small  flock  of  premium  thoroughbred 

SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP. 

This  is  the  opportunity  of  a  lifetime  to  those  wishing 
to  improve  their  herds.  The  above  can  be  seen  at  the 
(arm  at  Redwood  City,  or  address 

DAVID  SHANKS,  Redwood  City. 


THOROUGHBRED  JACKS  I 


A FEW  MAGNIFICENT  JACKS  AND  JENNIES  BRED 
from  the  finest  strains  of  blood  from  Kentucky.  Cor- 
respondence solicited.   L.  U.  SHIPPEE,  Stockton,  Cal. 


BROWNE'S 


-PATENT- 


SQUIRREL 
EXTERMINATOR. 


This  is  an  apparatus  for  burning 
straw  and  sulphur,  and  also  forces 
the  fumes  down  their  holes,  which 
never  fails  to  kill.  I  will  give  $100 
in  case  the  exterminator  does  not  kill 
(if  properly  applied!  every  ground 
squirrel  that  its  deathly  fumes 
comes  in  contact  with.  Thousands 
are  in  use.  Price  $3.00.  Send  for 
circulars  to 

'f:^        F.  E.  BROWNE, 

 *  314  &  316  So.  Spring  St., 

Los  Anizeles,  Oal. 


"Deadlock" 


GOPHER  TRAPS. 

Improved     for  1898. 

Never  fail.  Fish  hook  jaws.  Dou- 
ble triggers.  No  loose  joints 
to  be  repaired.  Any  child  can 
set  them.  26  ots.  ea.  or$3adoz. 

deliver'd 
Ask  or 
write  for 
them  & 

take  no  other.  We  also  make  the  SniCIDE  DOUBLE- 
END  TRAP.  Price  30  cts.  each.  The  only  trap  which 
catches  coming  from  either  end.  Send  for  both  traps. 
IKA  F  WHITK  &  .SON.  Pomona,  California. 


RUPTURE, 


PILES  and  all  Rectal 
Diseases  positively 
CiiRKD,  In  from  .SO  to 
CO   days,  wiTiiour 

Ol'KKATlON  OR  »KTKN- 

'I  ION  FROM  lUJBINKSS.  Also  ALL  NKR VO U.S,  SK I N,  BLOOD 
PRIVATE  AND  CHRONIC  DISEASES  OK  HOTH  SKXES. 
SiRiUTURit  AND  Urinary  Trouhlkh  CURED  No  charge 
unless  cure  Is  effected.  Consultation  free.  Call  or 
address  for  pamphlet,  DRS.  PORTERFIELD  &  LOSEY, 
888  Market  Street,  Sao  Francisco,  Cal. 


PoUljj^y,  Ejc. 


If  you  expect  to 

MAKE  MONEY 
In  the  Chicken  Business  you 
need  the 

Pacific  Incubator  and 
Brooder. 

It  Is  Cheap,  Reliable,  Sub- 
stantial, Easily  Understood, 
and  will  ha'ch  amy  kind  op 
Koos  better  than  a  hen. 

Gold  Medal  at  San  Fran- 
ci'^co  and  Sacramento  State 
Fair. 

Send  8c  stamps  to  pay 
postage  on  our  new  82-paee 
illustrated  catalogue  of  In- 
cnbatora,  Thoronghbred  Fowl*.  Gal.  Hex.  Net- 
tings, Bone  Mills,  Poultry  Supplies,  etc. 

This  book  contains  30  full-sized  colored  cuts  of  Thor- 
ouKhbrsd  Fowls,  and  is  replete  with  information. 
Address 

PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO., 

1817  Castro  street,  Oakland.  Oal. 


DROPIT 


I  in  any  business  not 
paying  you  drop  it  and 
buy  an  improved  Peta- 
luma Incubator. 

MORE  MONEY 

Can  be  made  in  raising 
Chickens  than  in  any 
other  business  for  the 
capital  invested.  A  beau- 
tifully Illustrated  Cata- 
logue of  Incubators, 
Brooders  and  all  kinds  of 
Chicken  Fixings  Free. 
Agents  for  Mann's 
Uoue  Cutter,  Ne- 
ceg  ity  <  lover  Cut- 
ter, and  everything  re- 
quired by  poultry  raisers. 


Petaluma  InciMor  Co.,  Pelalgma,  Cal. 


BALSTED  IMCOB&TOR 

COMPANY, 
IBIS  Myrtle  Street,  Oablaad,  Oal. 

Send  Stamp  tor  Circular. 


"SILVER  FINISH" 


Poultry  and 
Rabbit  Proof, 

2  Inch 

No.  19, 

3-1  Cts,  pr 
Sa.  Foot. 


Galvanized  Hexagonal  Nettings. 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular. 

PACIFIC  INCUBATOR  CO., 

1303  Castro  Street,  Oakland,  Oal 

WHEN  YOU  BUY, 

 BUY  

THE  BEST! 


Horse  Liniment 

Is  certainly  the  best  preparation  of  Its 
kind  In  the  market.  Ranchers,  Stock 
Raisers  and  Horse  Owners  of  every 
description  will  tell  you  that  It  does 
good  work  every  time. 


MESMas.  H  H.  Moore  &  Sons,  Stockton,  Cal.— Gbmtli- 
ME!:  In  answer  to  your  Inquiry,  would  state  that  I  used 
your  H.  H.  H.  Liniment  on  my  Holland  prize-winning 
cow,  "LenaMenIo,"  for  a  wrenched  shoulder,  and  it  re- 
lieved her  very  much.  She  calved  the  next  day,  and  while 
still  suffering  from  the  sprain  gave  the  largest  authen- 
ticated quantity  of  milk  ever  given  on  this  coast  (lOi 
gallons  per  day),  showing  conclusively  the  great  relief 
received  from  your  remedy.  I  consider  It  a  necessity  in 
my  stables,  and  when  away  from  home  feel  perfectly 
safe,  as  inexperienced  men  can  do  no  harm  with  it,  as 
they  can  with  the  more  powerful  blisters.  Respectfully 
yours,  FRANK  H.  BURKE, 

Breeder  of  Registered  Holsteins  fend  Berkshires. 

Menlo  Park,  Cal.,  January  22d,  1889. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

H.  H.  MOORE  &  SONS, 

THE  DRUGGISTS, 

248  MAIN  STREET,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 

The  Armstrong  iatomatic 

PORTABLE 

ENGIHE  and  BOILER. 

"l^       The  Best,  Lightest,  Cheapest 
Engine  In  the  world.   Can  be 
^  arranged  to  Burn  Wood,  Coal, 
Straw  or  Petroleum.  SorSH.P. 
Mounted  on  skids  or  on  wheels 
TRUMAN.  HOOKKR  A  OO    San  Franetacn. 


DRAIN 
TILE. 


ABOUT  15,000  FEET  OF  DRAIN  TILE, 
with  collars  k  400  3-ln.  Y's  with  branches, 
to  lit  one  or  two-loch  lateral  drains. 

IJi'x;d  in  straw,  ready  tor  shipment. 
Apply  at  once  to  JAM.  J.  8EAKLE. 
Kuom  24,  408  Uontgomary  8t,  8.  F. 


Mabch  26,  1892 
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It  Stands  the  Test! 


NITROGENOUS 
SUPERPHOSPHATE 

 OF  THE  

Mexican  Phosphate  &  Sulphur  Co., 

Now  favorably  known  thronghout  the  Citrus 
Growing  Sections  of  ihe  State,  Stands  Unrivaled 
as  a  Trae  Fertilizer. 

Certain  in  its  Action,  Great  in  Results,  it 
maintains  a  high  standard  of  fertility  without 
undue  stimulation. 

Growers  in  San  Bernardino  County — notably 
Riverside — and  Butte  County — notably  Paler- 
mo— can  attest  its  merit. 

We  guarantee  uniformity  in  its  analysis,  and 
seek  correspondence  with  bonafide  purchaser 
of  a  reliable  fertilizer. 


Mexican  Phosphate  SSuIphnr  Co., 

H.M.  NEWHALL  &  CO.,  Agents, 

809-31 1  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco,  C»I. 


TUIM   CO^UrLETE    KIT  OF 

Oxxly  925. 

Send  for  No.  16  llluafcrated  Catalogue, 

TRDMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO.,  San  Francisco. 


O.  H.  EVANS  &  CO. 

(Sucoeusors  to  THOMSON  &  EVANS), 

110  and  112  Beale  Street,  S.  F. 

MACHINE  WORKS, 
Steam  Pumps,  Steam  Engines 

aod  iJl  kinds  of  MACHINERY. 

(=1  ffi 

»-d  r 


Make  Mone; 


FOR 


Their  Users. 


They  ir  '  111. If;  Htackerg,  Carrier',  Forks,  Slingf,  Sweep 
Rakes,  Hoistinif  Singletrees  and  a  corriplcte  line  of  spec- 
ial flttini(s,  and  represent  the  practical  experience  of  a 
quarter  of  a  centu-y.  Special  inducements  for  early 
orders.  Send  for  illustrated  catalogue  and  directions  for 
bnllding  economical  hty  hams.  A'idress 

Londen  Machinery  Co.,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 


Should  consult 
DKWKYi  CO. 
Am  k  r  I  0  a  h 


California  Inventors 

mnd  Caveats  K«tal»)lnh»yl  in  1860,  Their  IoriK'-X(>»'rience  a« 
lonmalUtfl  an/^l  lar^t^  practice  m  Patent  attorneyK  enablr-ft 
lh«m  to  off*!!  f'adfic  (Jitwi  InvenkorB  far  bettor  fwirrJco  than 
iMf  OftO  obtain  tt]nfrwhtfTti  H«>nii  for  free  drcnlars  of  Infor- 
cBfttlon.   Ko.  220  Market  .Ht..  Han  Kranciaco,  Cal. 


THE  GIANT  POWDERICOMPANT, 

 PATENT  OWNERS  OF   

NOBEL'S  DYNAMITE,  NOBEL'S  EXPLOSIVE  GELATINE,  NOBEL'S 

GELATINE-DYNAMITE,  AND  THE  JUDSON  IMPROVED  POWDER. 

Beat  and  StroBffCot  ExploalTen  In  the  World. 

CTTJIDSOlsr  IPO'WIDEII?,. 

The  only  Reliable  and  Efliclent  Powder  for  Stiimn  and  Bank  BlaHtlne.  Railroad"Contractor8  and  Karmcrs 
use  no  other.  An  othem  IjniTATK:  our  4jilan(  fowder,  »o  do  tbisy  Judaon,  by  nianufacturlnic 
an  inferior  article. 


The  Giant  Powder  Co.  having  built  Black  Powder  Works,'  with  all  the  latest  improvements,  at  Clipper  Gap,  Placer 
County,  known  as  TlIK  CI..IPPEB  Mll.LiN,  offer  this  powder  arid  guarantee  it  the  best. 

CAPW  and  FUNE  at  E.oweat  Bate*. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY,  30  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION, 

SHIPPING  ^COMMISSION  HOUSE, 

OFFICE.  108  DAVIS  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Warehoaae  and  Wbarf  at  Port  Ooeta. 


CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL  AND  ALL  KIN9S  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED 

Money  advanced  on  Grain  In  Store  at  lowest  possible  ratea  of  Interest. 
Full  Cargoes  of  Wheat  famlsbed  Shippers  at  short  notice. 

ALSO  ORDERS  FOR  GRAIN  BAGS,  Agricnltural  Implements,  Wagons,  Groceri(  s 
and  Merchandise  of  every  description  solicited. 

E.  VAN  EVERY,  Manager.  A.  M.  BELT,  Assistant  Manager. 


Iarks  HARROW 

UTAWAY  SUPERSEDESthe  PLOW 


W  MaKes  a  PERFECT 

SEED  BED 

Send  For  SPECIAL  CIRCULAR.' 


CUTAWAY 


AComplefeRwIutioDin  Plowing 

Requires  lesstl)ah  half  the  Powei~ 

REVOLVING  PLOW^™'^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

IILTVLT  IIIW  r  "WW? -Makes  A  Perfect  SEED  Bed 
/*■  ITAlAfAY  U  A  DDO1A/^A^0>-e:Manufacturcrs.HIGGA.NUM,CONN. 
IMttMI  nAnnUYY  l^U.NewYoi-k  o price  is  ciiFf  st:  new  vork 


£iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiBiiiitiiiaiiiiiiiii(iiiiBiiiiiiiiiiintniiiiin 

1  ''What  are  these  Planet  Jr.  tools?"  | 

S  They  are  machines  for  straightening  backs,  for  lifting  heavy  S 
S  mortgages,  for  keeping  the  boys  on  the  farm,  for  doubling  crops  Z 
S  and  cutting  wages  bills  in  half  at  one  operation.  s 
S        Did  you  ever  see  the  "Planet  Jr."  Horse  Hoe  at  work  ?    Do  you  know  what  S 

2  the  Combined  Wheel  Hoe,  Cultivator,  Rake  and  Plow  will  do  ?  Can  you  imagine  j 
2  the  new  Hill-Dropping  Drill,  which  plants  either  in  rows  or  in  regular  hills,  and  sows  5 
S  the  fertilizer,  all  at  once  ?  And  do  you  know  what  these  machines  would  do  for  yoti  ?  3 
S  But  these  are  only  three  of  these  tools  ;  and  there  are  twenty-eight.  How  shall  we  S 
S  tell  you  about  them  ail  ?  You  must  have  a  catalogue — the  «f  if '  catalogue  for  1892 — with  S 
S  all  the  latest  additions.    Write  us  direct  for  it.    It  costs  nothing  but  the  asking.      ^  Z 

=  S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  1107  MARKET  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA.  = 
riiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiigiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiR 


P&B 


PROOF! 


P&B  Fruit  Drying  Paper. 


^SAMPLES  AND  CIRCULARS  FREE.*^ 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO. 


116  BATTERY  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


S.  W.  Corner  Kearny  and  Montgomery  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 

Free  Ooaob  to  and  From  the  House.  J.  W.  BECKER,  Proprietor. 


Coinini$3iop  lMercliapt3. 


DALTON  BROS., 

Commission  Mercjt\ant8 

 AID  DIALIIU)  IK  

CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON  PRODUCE, 

Green  and  Dried  Fruits, 
Grain,  Wool,  Hides,  Beans  and  Potatoes. 

Advances  made  on  Oonslgnmente. 

308  &  310  Davis  St.,         San  Franciico 

[P.  0.  Box  1986.1 
jVConalf^nmente  Solicited. 


ALLISON.GRAY&CO. 

601,  503,  505,  507  &  500  Front  St., 

And  300  WttshinKtf'D  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

GREEN  and  DRIED  FRUITS, 

POULTRY,EGG.S,GAME,GRAIN,PRODOCE 
AND  WOOL. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 


-AND- 


General  Commission  Merchants, 

310  California  St.,  S.  P. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 


4S"Per;onal  atter  tion  given  to  sales  ard  liberal  sdvanccg 
made  on  con"igntLent8  at  low  lales  tf  interest. 

WETMORE  brothers" 

GommissioD  HerchaQts. 

GREEN  AND  DRIED  FRUIT,  NUTS, 
PRODUCE,  POULTRY,  EGGS, 
HIDES,  PELTS,  EIC. 

CONSIGNMENTS  SOLICITED.     PROMPT  RETURNS. 

413,  415  &  417  WasWnBTon  St., 
(P.  O.  Box  2099  )  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


[S8TABLI8HID  1861.] 

GEORGE  UNGRROW  A  CO., 

HAY  and  GRAIN 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

80  Clay  Street  and  28  Commercial  Street 
Sax  FRAHOisoa,  Cal, 
m  SHIPPmG  ORDERS  A  SPEOIALTT.-Ck 


ETELETH  &  NASH, 
OOMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  Dealers  In  Fruit,  Prodnoe,  Poultry,  Game,  Kggg 
Hides,  Pelts,  Tallow,  etc.,  122  Front  St.,  and  221,  1S8, 
22fiand  227  Washineton  St.,  San  Francisco. 


GRANGERS'  BANK 

OF  CALIFORNIA, 
SAN    FRANCISCO,  GAL. 
Incorporated  April,  1874. 


Aathorlzed  Capital  $1,000  000 

Capital  paid  np  and  ReserTe  Fund  800.000 
Dividends  paid  to  Stockholders...  720,000 

OFFICERS. 

A.  D.  LOGAN  President 

I.  C.  STEELE   Vice-Pre=ident 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIEIR  Cashier  and  Manager 

FRANK  McMULLKN  ..Secretary 

General  Banking  Deposits  received.  Gold  and  Silver. 
Bills  of  Exchang!>  bonght  and  sold.  Loans  oo  wheat  and 
country  produce  a  specialty. 

January  1.  t8P2  A.  MONTPKLLITCR,  Hanager. 


JAMES  H.  HAVEN. 


THOMAS  E.  HAVEN, 


Notary  I'ublio. 

HAVEN  &  HAVEN, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELORS  AT  LAW, 

No.  530  California  Street, 
Telephone  No.  1746.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL 


u/ci  I  suppLiEs:^r:a- 

■  ■  ^^/"ff-  Wtnd&Steam  Mach'y.  Encychpedia  26o. 

*  ■  ■■"■■TheAmerlcanWellWorks,  Aurora. !!U 
11-13 S. Canal St.,CHICAGO,1LL.  (.  . 
fibu  Stbbet,  DALLAS,  TEXAS,  f  ' 
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Market  Review. 


DOMESTIC  PRODUCE,  ETC. 


San  Francisco,  March  23,  1892. 

The  better  feeling  reported  in  last  week's  Press  is 
not  only  continued,  but  appears  to  be  more  pro- 
nounced in  all  products  outs-ide  of  wheat.  Prices  are 
no  better,  but  the  market  cleans  up  better.  There  is  a 
growing  impression  ihat  the  season  of  1892-93  will  be 
one  of,  if  not  the  most  prosperous  that  has  been  en- 
joyed for  many  years.  This  opinion  is  emphasized 
in  the  fact  that  the  various  lumber  camps  have  ar- 
ranged to  increase  their  cuts,  so  as  to  meet  an  ex- 
pected enlarged  demand  for  lumber,  for  improvement 
purposes.  Mr.  Filmore,  general  superintendent  of  the 
South  Pacific  Coast  Railroad,  says  that  his  line  will 
probably  handle  all  of  from  two  to  three  times 
more  lumber  in  this  year  than  they  did  in  last  year, 
and  that  the  increased  demand  will  come  chiefly 
from  the  agricultural  districts. 

In  the  local  market,  money  continues  cheap. 
Foreign  Grain  Review. 

London,  March  21.— Mark  Lane  Express  says:  Eng- 
lish Wheats  are  stronger.  The  average  advance  in 
London  was  9d  and  In  the  provinces  6d.  Foreign 
Wheats  are  exceedingly  depressed  by  continued 
arrivals.  The  sales  of  California  have  been  pressed 
at  38s  6d  Flour  is  6d  lower.  Corn  is  down  3d.  Im- 
ports of  com  since  January  aggregate  1,671,000  quar- 
ters, against  1,016,300  quarters  lor  the  corresponding 
time  last  year.   Barley  weak. 


Grain  Futures. 

Liverpool. 

The  following  are  the  closing  prices  paid  for  wheat  options 
per  ctl.  for  the  past  week: 

Mar.  April. 

Thursday   73'.,9  d  7su8  d 

Friday   7s09  d  7s07  d 

Saturday   7s(j7  d 

Monday   7s08  d 

Tuesday   7309  d   7s073d   7s07  d   7806  d 

The  following  are  the  prices  for  California  cargoes  for  off 
coast,  nearly  due  and  prompt  shipments  for  ihe  past  week. 
O.  O.    P  S.    N.  D.  Marl<et  for  P.  S. 

3933d    38s61    3Sa9i     Steady —Weath.r  warm 
3Ss6d  " 
38s6d 
38s6d 
38s  d 


May.   June  July. 

7s07Jd   7BUt;id  7s08  d 

7st6Sd  7816  d   

7s07  d   7aOQ  d   

7s07W   7sL6}d  7s05id 


Thursday 
Friday..  .. 
Saturday 
Monday.. 
Tuesday. . 


.38s6d 
.3836d 
.38s3d 
.:iSs  d 


Weaker. 
Steady. 

Easier— Weather  colder. 
Heavy— Cold  and  wet. 


3883d 
38s31 
38s  d 
38s  d 

To-days  cablegram  is  as  follow 

Liverpool,  March  23.— WHEAT— Easier.  Calif  jtnia 
spot  lots,  7s  9Jd;  off  coa^t,  38s;  just  shipped,  38s;  nearly 
due,  ?8s;  cargoes  off  coast,  very  slow;  on  passage,  very 
dull;  Mark  Lane  whea^,  inactive;  English  country  markets, 
mosily  turn  cheaper;  French  very  quiet. 

New  York. 

The  following  shows  the  closing  price.i  of  wheat  for  the 
past  week: 

Day.  Mar.  Anr.  May  June  July 

Thursday  163}   163i   Ifitli    167i  15i} 

Friday  164     164     1604   15: «  157t 

Saturday  163J    lr,34    16U     I5C5  116J 

Monday  Iii25   16  *    159     156  1661 

Tuesday  162i   16l|    158J   155S  IS.'.i 

Th  following  is  to-day's  telegram: 

New  York,  Match  23  -  WHEAT— 96}o  for  May,  93Jc 
for  June,  93ic  for  July,  9iic  for  August,  and  91Jc  for  Sep- 
tember. 

Chicaoo,  March  23  — WHEAT— 83}c  for  May  and  84c 
for  July. 

San  Francisco. 

WHEAT. 


lJuyer  Season. 


H.  L. 

Thursday  1665  166i 

Friday                      1614  163| 

Saturday  164}  163i 

Monday  J64  1631 

Tuesday  16i}  IBli 


Buyer  Aug. 
H  L. 


Seller  1892. 


H. 

14:'^ 

1  3i 
143J 
1434 
142^ 


L, 

14J* 

im 

143 

1435 
U2t 


The  following  are  to-day's  recorded  sa'es  on  Call: 
Informal  Session.— Buy^r  season  -100  tons,  S1.61S;  500, 
$1.62;  600.  SI. 62};  1601,  S1.62J  ^  ctl.  Kegular  Session,— Buyer 
seaon-500  tons,  S1.62J;  300,  S1.61|;  6UU,  *l.61*  ^  ctl.  Af- 
ternoon Session. —  Buyer  season— iOO  ton=,  $1,61;  80O.  SI.6I1J; 
100,  $l.Bli;  7UU,  Sl.6i.i.    Seller  1892   100  tons,  S1.42J  ^  ctl. 
BARLEY. 
Buyer  Sea<on.  *Buver  Season.  Seller  1892 
H.        L.         H.      L.         H.  L. 

Thursday   99  98}   

Friday  98J      97  J   

Saturday  100  99J   

Mond..y   993  99   

Tuesday  99       9?8       88  88   

*New  crop. 

The  following  are  to-day's  recorded  sales  on  Call: 
Kegu  ar  Session —Buyer  aeason—lOO  tons,  98c;  100,  98Jc; 
20'i,  98}c;  300,  Viic;  300,  98ic       ctl.    Afteruonn  hessiou.- 
Buyer  season-  li,0  tons,  98Sc;  m,  98ic;  300.  98^0  ^  ctl. 


Markets  by  Telegraph. 

Eastern  Wool  Markets. 

New  York,  March  W.—Bradstreet's:  Manufactur- 
ers continue  to  take  wool  quite  freely  and  stocks  are 
being  rapidly  reduced.  Concessions  have  been  made 
to  induce  manufacturers  to  take  hold,  and  Irom  the 
fact  that  they  have  bought  so  heavily  when  the  goods 
market  has  been  rather  against  them  it  is  evident 
that  they  regarded  present  quotations  as  the  bottom 
of  the  market.  The  mills,  as  a  rule,  are  busy,  and 
a  large  amount  ot  wool  is  going  into  consumption. 
There  has  been  more  doing  in  fleeces,  and  about  all 
of  the  choicest  lots  have  been  taken.  In  quarter  and 
three-eighths  blood  wools  there  is  a  good  steady  de- 
mand. Delaine  wools  are  selling  slowly.  A  fair 
movement  is  noted  in  both  Texas  and  California 
wools,  but  prices  have  been  made  to  suit  the  views  of 
buyers.  It  is  too  near  the  new  clip  for  dealers  to  hold 
ofi' for  prices.  Teriitory  wools  are  more  active;  the 
supply  ol  Montana,  Utah  and  Wyoming  wools  has 
been  greatly  reduced  within  the  last  few  weeks,  but 
there  are  still  ample  stocks  of  Colorado  wools.  Aus- 
tralian wools,  especially  lots  of  light  shrinkage  and 
strong  fiber,  are  in  good  demand  and  sell  reauily  on 
a  scoured  basis  from  07c  to  7:Jc. 

Eastern  Dried  Fruit  Market. 

New  York,  March  21.— Unpecled  peaches  are  re 
duced  to  several  carloads;  sacks,  7@»c;  peeled,  20c 
Prunes— Four  sizes  are  Ireely  oHered  at  7J4c;  .some 
grocery  trade  pays  8c  for  00s  and  70s,  the  fanciest  now 
here,  and  7>i;c  lor  finest.  Kaisins— Buyers  will  pay 
S>Qyby/;  for  selected  bags;  other  grades  are  neglected, 
though  ollered  low.  -1  pricols- Common  to  prime 
sacks  range  from  6>^@7>ic;  boxes  of  Moorpark  quali- 
ty, 9c. 

Miscellaneous. 
New  York,  March  21.— Honey— Quiet  and  un- 
changed. 

Lima  beans— Spot  is  steady  at  $1.6.5®]. 70  per  bushel. 
Your  reports  of  reduced  acreage  this  year  on  account 
o(  recti. t  unsatisfactory  prices  have  been  credited 
Bufticiently  to  cause  a  speculative  tone  and  some 
action  here. 

California  mustard  seed  advanced  during  the  week 
to  It  is  not  now  as  strong  in  price,  as  the  ship 

San  Joaquin  has  added  to  the  supply. 

Eastern  Hod  Markets. 
:a!  ;:K  of  hops  continue  unimportant.  Malt  spot  busl- 
'.vas  for  such  grades  as  20(a>22c  would  buy.  The 
iiii;  among  holders,  however,  is  pretty  strong  as 
■  trend  of  the  market  ought  to  be  favorable  with 


the  reappearance  of  the  brewers,  who  can  hardly  stay 
away  much  longer.  The  stock  of  the  State  and  Pa- 
cific in  London  is  only  4300  bales.  Exports  for  the 
week,  235  bales.  The  range  ol  common  to  choice  91s 
is  20®25c;  best  Pacific  is  half  a  cent  above  State  8O3, 
13@18c;  olds,  6@9c;  sales,  300  at  6@7c.  Option  deals 
were  almost  blank,  bidding  and  asking  being  wide 
apart. 

General  Remarks  and  Statistics, 

Cereals. 

The  exports  in  bushels  of  breadstuflfs  from  the 
United  Slates,  for  the  seven  months  ending  January 
31,  1892,  compare  as  follows  with  the  like  time  in 
189D-91: 

1891-92.  1890-91. 

Barley                                      *2,012,268  326,442 

Corn                                      33,086,378  20,005,057 

Oats                                           6  878,897  817,760 

Oatmeal  tl3.861,386  6,140,008 

Rye                                               8,771,679  332,912 

Wheat  111,145,278  27  826,993 

Flour                                       t8,489,679  6,317,925 

*  Chiefly  from  California,   t  In  pounds.  J  Bbls. 

The  export  value  of  the  above  aggregated  as  fol- 
lows: In  1891-92,  $193,549,034;  in  1890-91,  807,634,073, 
This  is  the  most  remarkable  gain  within  the  history 
of  the  country. 

In  futures,  trading  on  Call  has  been  light  in  both 
wheat  and  barley.  The  absence  of  any  degree  of  ac- 
tivity is  accepted  as  indicating  that  the  future  of  the 
markets  is  deijendeut  largely  on  the  weather  abroad. 
So  far,  it  is  claimed  that  everything  has  favored  the 
growing  plant  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent; 
but  any  change  in  this  favorable  condition  will  be 
met  by  renewed  activity,  with  better  prices  for 
wheat  futures,  in  which  barley  futures  will  sympa- 
thize. 

Crop  prospects  in  this  State  for  all  kinds  of  cereals 
are  of  the  most  favorable  character.  The  only  danger 
to  be  leared  at  this  writing  is  that  the  plant  will  have 
too  rank  a  growth  in  many  sections,  which  will  not 
only  cause  many  fields  to  lodge,  but  will  also  cause 
a  lessened  yield  of  grain  to  the  head.  Up  north,  all 
advices  point  to  a  lavorable  season. 

An  iron  vessel  was  taken  the  past  week  at  16s.  6d. 
spot  to  load  wheat  for  U.  K  ,  H.  A.  or  D.  This  is  the 
lowest  charter  ever  before  reported  at  this  port,  "rhe 
tonnage  in  port  is  large,  while  the  list  on  the  way 
begins  to  show  signs  of  increasing.  Vessels  for  new 
croploadiug,  it  is  said,  are  not  obtainable  under  30s. 
lor  U.  K.  f.  o.  b. 

For  wheat  the  local  market  continues  to  rule 
heavy,  with  a  gradual  settling  in  prices.  The  very 
low  price  ruling  for  silver  enables  Eogiish  im- 
porters to  supply  their  wants  from  India  and  other 
silver-usir  g  countries  at  low  figures.  Any  advance 
in  the  price  of  silver  will  make  itself  soon  felt  in  the 
wheat  markets  o(  the  world.  The  extraordinary 
large  available  supply  of  wheat  in  the  United  States, 
combined  with  heavy  shipments  afloat,  and  also  good 
growing  weather  abroad,  are  also  against  the  wheat 
markets  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

The  barley  market  has  exhibited  slightly  more  ac- 
tivity, but  with  no  improvement  in  prices.  The  ac- 
tivity Is  due  chiefly  to  a  free  demand  for  the  more 
choice  grades  of  bright  brewing  for  shipment  to  Kng- 
land,  where  the  supply  of  these  grades  is  light.  Low 
chai lers  favor  outward  shipments. 

Under  lessened  receipts  and  depleting  stocks,  oats 
are  hardening.  While  quotations  remain  nominally 
unchanged,  yet  it  is  generally  understood  that  a 
slight  advance  is  obtainable  for  the  better  grades. 
Poor  grades  of  oats  continue  to  favor  buyers. 

The  movements  in  corn  are  slow,  yet  the  light 
stock  causes  a  firm  market. 

Rye  is  fairly  steady. 

Feedstuff. 

In  ground  feed,  the  market  is  lower  for  both  bran 
and  middlings,  but  steady  for  feed  meal  and  ground 
barley.  The  demand  for  the  latter  is  said  to  be  ex- 
ceptionally free,  considering  the  improving  pastures. 
Exports  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  are  fairly  f  ee. 

Straw  is  barely  steady.  Hay  is  said  to  be  easy,  yet 
the  light  available  supplies  aLd  free  feeding  are 
against  much  shading  in  prices.  The  present  out- 
look warrants  the  assertion  that  this  year's  croj<s 
will  be  quite  heavy. 

Fruit. 

For  the  seven  months  ending  with  January  31,  1892, 
there  was  exported  irom  the  United  States  17,710,335 
lbs.  of  dried  apples,  against  2,392,281  lbs.  during  the 
like  time  in  1890-91.  The  export  value  of  canned 
fruits  cempares  as  follows:  1891-92,  $1,269,855,  against 
$198,109  in  1890-91. 

Apples  are  slow  and  easy  for  poor  to  good,  but 
choice  to  fancy  are  firm.  Receipts  continue  free  for 
the  seafcon  of  the  year. 

Strawberries  are  coming  in  slightly  freer.  To-day's 
receipts  were  placed  at  from  25  to  35  cts.  a  basket. 

Limes  and  lemons  are  essentially  unchanged.  The 
weather  is  against  a  free  demand. 

Oranges  are  cleaning  up  better.  Receipts  of  choice 
to  lancy  continue  light  and  fetch  good  prices.  Poor 
continue  slow. 

Raisins  are  getting  into  better  shape  for  sellers. 
This,  of  course,  does  not  apply  to  poor  grades.  It 
now  looks  as  if  the  season  will  go  out  with  the  market 
fairly  well  cleaned  up  of  good  to  choice  grades. 

The  market  for  dried  fruits  is  in  a  fairly  healthy 
condition.  By  this,  it  is  not  to  be  interred  that 
prices  are  higher,  but  that  supplies  are  being  worked 
oflf  which  will  admit  ol  new  crop  dried  fruits  coming 
on  lairly  hungry  markets,  both  on  this  coast  and  at 
the  East. 

Live  Stock. 

The  market  is  a  shade  easier  for  both  bullocks  and 
mutton  sheep,  under  moie  selling  offers  and  a  falling 
off  ill  consumption.  Cheaper  vegetables  and  the 
near  approach  of  fruit  season  keep  slaughterers  from 
anticipating  their  wants.  Uogs  appear  to  be  easing 
off,  with  feeders  and  stock  quoted  lower. 

Vegetables. 

Garden  truck  is  coming  in  more  freely,  causing 
some,  shading  in  prices,  although  the  large  de- 
mand from  up  north  keeps  prices  for  asparagus  and 
rhubarb  from  moving  down  fast  as  yet.  Green  peas 
are  lower.  The  season  is  all  of  three  weeks  earlier 
than  was  that  of  1891. 

Onions  continue  weak.  This  is  largely  due  to  the 
poor  keeping  quality  of  those  received,  and  also  the 
advanced  condition  of  the  growing  crop.  Choice 
good  keeping  onions  are  fairly  firm. 

Sweet  potatoes  are  scarce  and  high. 

The  potalo  market  is  weak,  and  easy  for  all  kinds 
except  choice  Burbanks,  from  Oregon.  The  weather 
is  against  potatoes  keeping  long.  New  potatoes  are 
coming  in  more  freely,  with  ([uality  showing  a  slight 
improvement. 

'Phis  afternoon  rhubarb  sold  at  from  75  cts.  to  $1.25 
per  box,  green  peas  to  2^  cts.,  and  sweet  peas  2% 
10  314  CIS.  The  market  closed  weak.  New  potatoes 
sold  lower.  Very  choice  sold  at  2  cts.  It  now  looks 
as  if  new  potatoes  will  soon  be  a  drug  in  the 
market. 

Dairy  Produce. 

Butter  is  fairly  steady,  due  to  heavy  shipments  up 
north.  The  superior  grade  of  this  year's  butter 
makes  it  attractive,  an  1,  therefore,  causes  it  to  force 
its  way  into  the  demand  markets,  which  have  been 
supplied  by  Eastern  creameries.  The  cut-throat 
policy,  inaugurated  by  a  new  inrtitution  to  gain  pat- 
ronage, is  not  so  i)ronounced— greatly  to  the  relief  of 
the  trade,  and  to  the  benefit  of  dairymen. 

Cheese  is  coming  in  more  freely,  and  as  available 
supplies  are  said  to  be  large,  dealers  look  for  gradual 
shading  prices;  particularly  when  the  demand  from 
up  north  begins  to  slacken. 


The  receipts  of  eggs  continue  large,  as  does  the  de- 
mand. It  is  generally  claimed  that  present  prices 
will  obtain  until  after  Easter,  when  a  lower  range 
may  set  In. 

Overland  Produce  Shipments. 

The  following  Is  the  official  statement  of  Eastern 
overland  shipments  of  California  produce  and  the 
points  from  which  they  were  forwarded  during  the 
month  of  February,  1892,  via  the  Southern  Pacific  Co., 
and  total  shipments  from  Jan.  1,  1892,  to  March  1. 
1892: 


Produce,  Tons. 

San  Francisco. 

Oakland  

a 
1° 

B 

0 

s 

470 
417 
376 

32 
186 
174 

10 
27 

31 

1303 
2117 
2467 

869 
72 

232 
1979 

687 
1253 

109 

277 

Canned  goods  

Fruit  dried  

24 

157 

459 

121 
122 

Fruit  citrus  

16 
13 
140 
391 
294 
19 
107 

38 
61 

8 
462 
10 

Raisins  

7 

5 

7 

Wool  pulled  

30 

Wool  scoured  

Prices  Current. 

GENERAL  PRODUCE. 

Extra  oholoe  In  good  paokages  fetch  an  advanoe  on  ton 
(laotatlous,  wMie  very  poor  cradea  sell  lesn  than  the  lowor 
(1  JOiatlOQs.  Wednesday,  March  23, 1892. 

BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Bayo,  ctl  1  80  @  2  05 

Butter   2  40  @  2  80 

Pea   2  60  @  2 


2  15 


The  shipments  in  February  from  Los  Angeles  were 
omitted,  or  else  they  are  included  in  the  shipments 
from  other  points. 

Miscellaneous 

From  reliable  advices  up  to  March  23,  the  following  sum- 
mary tonnage  movemenc  is  compiled 
On  the  way 


Id  port^ 
18j2.  1891 
tU5,334  80,624 
3,084 


24,432 


1 21,874 


1892.  1691. 

San  Francisco  208,006  254, 5f3 

San  Diego   17,522  10,905 

San  Pedro   3,434  11,000 

Oregon   22,773  23,904 

Puget  Sound   11.717  26,1:4 

Totals  263,452      326,196         172,850  11,2,498 

•Engaged  for  wheat,  1892,  23,46.;  1891,  74,624  tFoi  new 
crop  loading,  1,746. 

Toe  statistics  of  produce  exports  from  this  port  from 
July  Ist  to  March  1  th,  compiled  from  the  most  reliable 
sources  aggregatj  as  follows: 

1S91  92.  189''-91. 

Wheat,  ctls  lj,488,i'10  8,989,850 

Flour,  bbls   743,436 

Barley,  ctls   786,338  205,535 

Bags  are  strong  at  7i  L  Tic. 

Heus  and  roosters  are  weaker,  but  other  poultry  is 
firm,  with  geese  wanted  at  an  advance. 

Beans  are  steadier,  with  a  hardening  tone  reported 

Alfalfa  is  quoted  at  U14  cts.  This  is  the  highest 
quotation  for  years.  Short  grass  seed  crops  in  Eng 
land  are  said  to  have  caused  heavy  shipments  from 
the  United  States  of  both  alfalfa  and  clover. 

Nuts  are  easy,  but  not  quoted  lower. 

Hops  are  essentially  unchanged.  For  new,  the 
contract  price  is  quoted  at  13  to  15  cts.  as  the  range. 

Wool  is  coming  in  quite  freely,  yet  it  is  hardly  safe 
to  give  quotations.  Probably  by  next  week  we  will 
be  able  to  quote  the  market  for  1892  wools. 

Produce  Receipts. 

port  for  7  days  ending  March 


Receipts  of  produce  at  this 
22,  '9/,  were  as  follows : 

Flour,  qr.  sks   41,673 

Wheat,  ctls   70,854 

Barluy,    "    62,62- 

Rye,       "    J, 256' 

Oats,  "   

Corn,      "    1,768 

"Butter,  "    1,121 

do  bxs    9t)8 

do  bbls   

do  k  gs    6 

do  tubs    li 

do  ibis    65 

t  Cheese,  ctls   82e 

do    bxa   121 

ggs,   doz    66,ij40 

do      "  Eastern  

Beans,  sks   6,537 

Potatoes,  sks   12,606 

Onions,      "    1,38.;  1 

'Overl'd,  —  ctls.  tOverl'd, 


Bran,  sks   

Buckwheat  "  

Middlings  "  

Chicory,  bbls   

Hup,  "   

Wool.  ■'   

Hay,  ton   

Straw.  "   

Wine,  gals   

Brandy,  "   

Raisins,  bxs   

Honey,  cs   

Peauuts,sks   

Waluuts   

Almonds  *'   

Mustard  "   

Flax  •'   

Popcorn  "   

Broom  corn,  bbls. 
—  ctls.  • 


.  5,969 

!  3,016 
26 
223 
.  1,363 
.    2  306 
24 

.154,685 
,  11,4^0 
.  270 

'.  '263 
220 
7 


371 


Receipts  Outside  of  California. 

The  receipts  of  crtain  articles  of  produce  from  Oregon, 
Washington  and  O'.her  distant  points  compare  as  follows  . 

July  1,  '9  ,  to  July  1,  '91  to 
March  21.  '9t .   March  19,  '92. 

Flour,  }  sks   227,295  368,438 

Wheat,  ctls  1,149,'277  1,1S5,022 

Barley,    "    2H-',K8  39  229 

Oats,      "    3  1,229  355,976 

Wool,  bales    5,917  5,978 

Hops,     "    392  431 

Bye,  sks   3,352 

Potatoes,  sks   65,722  106,500 


San  Qnentin  Grain  Bag  Statistics. 

W.  E.  Hale, Warden,  State  Prison,  San  Quentin,  fur- 
nishes the  following  interesting  statistics  of  the  State 
Prison  Jute  mill: 

Replying  to  your  request,  I  submit  the  following 
statement  of  the  output  of  bags  from  the  jute  mill 
during  1891: 

No.  of  bags  on  hand  Jan.  1,  1891  1,021,800 

"   •'     ••  manufactured  during  the  year  2.289,621 


Total  3  311,421 

No.  of  bags  sold  during  the  year  2,829,221 

'  remaining  on  hand  Dec.  31,  1891..  482,200 

Probable  output  to  end  of  coming  season,  say 

Aug.  30,  1892,  1,500,000 

Available  for  sale  during  the  season  1,982,200 

The  priLCS  of  our  bags  during  the  past  year  ranged 
from  63^  to  7  cents. 


T.  T.  Hooper.— In  fflemoriam. 

Again  has  Alhambra  Grange  been  called  to  mourn  one  of 
her  number,  one  who  was  ripe  in  years  of  labor  and  of  quiet 
thought.  Three  score  years  and  ten  is  the  allotted  span, 
but  wlien  in  the  course  of  time  almost  another  score  is  ad- 
ded, then  oui(ht  the  harvest  to  be  ripe,  and  beud  cheerfully 
as  well  as  grati  fully  to  the  reaper  Death,  while  brother  and 
sister  workers  iu  the  held  should  mourn  not,  but  rather  re- 
joice that  an  agtd,  fuM-roundtid  earth  life  is  ended,  and  like 
uuto  the  perfected  sheaf  is  garnered  and  in  kindness  and 
mercy  taken  into  our  Divine  Maaier's  care,  where  is  pre- 
pared a  heavenly  fitting  for  the  withered,  narvested  and 
gathered  sheaves  of  h'lmanity. 

Brother  Thus.  T  Hooper,  once  Master  of  Montezuma 
Grange,  and  Steward  of  State  Grange,  and,  later,  member 
of  Altiatubra  (Jrange,  No.  230,  has  gone  to  bis  lo'  g  home.  In 
the  State  Grange,  us  well  as  in  the  subordiuate  Grange,  are 
vacant  chairn,  for  in  their  councils  'twas  his  delight  to  be, 
but  our  loss  is  his  gain.  For  this  great  chaiiKS,  his  friends 
were  prepared,  for  bis  feeble,  tottering  frame  has  long  ad- 
monished us  that  the  end  was  near. 

"To  his  daughter-in  law,  graudchlldren  and  adopted 
daughter,  the  Grange  extendj  all  syinpa;hy  and  mournwith 
them  iu  their  bereavement,  bidding  thorn  follow  in  his  00  - 
steps  to  the  home  of  the  I'a'thful.  Ooaimittee  — Mils.  M.  B. 
Landek,  Mks.  H,  Kaai>,  James  Kelly. 

Murtiuez,  March!).  IS'JU. 


Bed 

Pink......;;; 

Small  White 

Large  White. ...  2  20  @  2  45 

Uma   . .  1  60  @  2  00 

fid  Pea><,Mkeye  1  3U  @  1  60 

Do  grppn   1  31)  @  1  50 

Dj  NLea   1  2B  @  1  40 

IpUt   3  85  @  4  15 

BUTTER. 
0»L  PoortofaiT,lbl2i@  20 
Do  good  to  choice  21  @  — 
Do  Giltedged...  —  @  22 
Do  Creamery  rolls  —  (g  22 
Do  doGiltedge..  —m  22 J 
Eastern   15  @  — 

CHEESE. 
Oal.  choice  mild  12i(g  13i 
Do  fair  to  good  10  (if  12 
Do  gilt  edged..  —  @  14 
Voung  America  12  (g  15 
EGGS. 

Oal.  ranch,  aoz.  17  @  — 
Dodo  selected..     —  @  19 

Do  store   16  — 

Eastern   16  @  17 

FEED. 

Bran,  ton          15  50  @16  50 

Feedmeal  26  00  @28  00 

Gr'd  Barley.,..  22  00  @23  00 

Middlings  18  SO  (2(19  50 

Oil  Oake  Meal..  (925  00 

Manhattan  Food  ^  cwt.  7  50 
HAY 

Wheat,  per  ton.  13"  00  (3  — 

Do  choice  14  50  @  — 

Wheat  and  Oatel2  00  (a  — 

Wild  Oato  11  00  @  — 

CuUivated  do..l2  00  @  — 

Barley  11  00  @  — 

Alfalfa  10  00  @  — 

Olover  11  00  a  — 

Straw  bale   45  (g  60 

GRAIN.  ETC 
Barley,  feed,  otl.  93^^102* 

Do  Choice   I  03i@  — 

Do  Brewing  ....  1  05  @  — 
Do  do  Choice...  1  12i@  — 
Do  doGiltedge..  1  15  (3  — 
Do  Chevalier....  1  05  (g  1  40 
DodoGiltedge..  1  45  ®  1  50 
liuckwbeat          1  70 


HOPb. 
1891  Choice  to  Ex.  24  (@ 
Fair  to  Good ...     20  @ 
NUT8-J0BBINO. 
Walnuts,  OaL  lb  4 


1   

1  75  (g  2  00  Do  Choice   6^  ® 

2  V5  @  2  65  Do  paper  shell..      7  @ 
a.lmonds,  sft  sbl.   10  (55 

Paper  nhell   12  @ 

Hard  Shell   6  @ 

Brazil  

Pecans  small. ..     II  @ 

Do  large   14S@ 

Peanuts   2  Ig 

Filberts   10  J  @ 

Hickory   7  @ 

Chestnuts   1U@ 

ONIONS. 
.Silver  Skin,Choice 

per  ctl   90  @  — 

F»Ir  to  Good...     75  (a  — 

Cut   40  (g  — 

POTATOES. 
Sarly  Bode,  ctl .     25  @  40 
Burbank  Seedling,  30  &  45 
Do  do  Oregon..     60  @  1  05 
Do  Humboldt..     40  (^  75 

River  Beds   25  ®  40 

New   1  00  (g  2  to 

Sweets   4  00  (a  6  00 

POULTRY 

Hens,  doz   6  00  (g  7  50 

Roosters.old....  6  00  (it  7  00 

Do  young   8  00  ftlo  uO 

Brullera,  small. .  4  00  S  — 

Do  large   6  00  @  — 

Fryers  G  50  @  — 

Duckg   9  00  @12  00 

Qeeae.  pair          2  50  (g  3  00 

Turkeys,  Oobl'r.  14  ig  16 
Turkeys,  Hem. .     15  (^  18 

Do  Dressed   16  @  21 

Manhattan  Egg 
Food  %i  cwt...  11  50  @  - 
PKOVISIONt- 
Oal.Baoon.he'Ty.B)  9i9  — 

Medium   10^  S  — 

Light   12  ®  - 

Lard   9  ® 

Oal.  Sm'k'dBenf 
Hams.Calsalt'd     10  @ 
do  Eastern...  12ilg 
SEEDB 

Alfalfa   12  (g 

Olover,  Red....  14 
White   2U 


U 


Jom,  White....  1  21ig  1  26i  Flaxseed. 
Yellow,  large...  1  23Jd  1  26; 


Do  smaU   I  23i@  1  26 

Oats,  milling....  1  i2i,'3  — 
Feed,  Oholce....  1  3811  — 

Do  good  1  30  (g  — 

Dj  fair   1  22J@  — 

Surprise   1  50  @  — 

Black  Oal   1  10      1  40 

Do  0,egon          1  20  (3  1  i7J 

Gray   1  20  (« 

Kye   1  60  eg  — 

Wheat,  milling. 
Giltedged....  I  70  @  — 

Dj  Choice   1  67i(g  — 

D  J  fair  to  good..  1  67J(a  — 
Shipping,  oho'ce  1  62i(g  — 

Do  good   1  60  @  — 

Do  fair   1  57i'a  - 

Oommou  1  65  @  — 

elonora   1  55      1  67i 

FLOTTR 
R;itra,CityMiUs  4  90  (g  5  25 
DoOountryMills  4  90  (g  5  25  'White  extract'd 

iupertine   3  Oj  g  3  45  'Amber  do 

Beeswax,  lb.... 


Hemp 

Mustard,  yellow 

do  Brown  

WOOL, 
Spring,  1891 
Humb't&Men'cino20  @ 
Bac'to  valley. .. .  16 
Free  Mountain.  19 
S  Joaquin  Talley 
do  mountain. 
OaU'y  ft  F'th-U. 
Oregon  Eastern. 

do  Talley   21 

Bo'n  Coast,  def..  II 
So'n  Ooast.  free.  13ii 

Fall,  1891. 
San  Joaquin....      9  @ 

Mountain   10  c<t 

Humb't&  Men'cino  14  & 

HONEY. 
WhiteComb,2-tb     10  (g 
dodol-tbframa 


12 

6i<g 
61  g 
22  (g 


n 

15 
18 

13 
14 

7 

64 


Dried  fruits. 


The  quotations  given  below  are  for  average  prices  paid. 
Something  very  fancy  fetches  an  advance  on  the  highest  quo- 
tations while  poor  sells  slightly  below  the  lowest  quotations. 
Prices,  unless  otherwise  specified,  are  for  fruit  in  sacks;  add 
for  50-tb.  boxes  Sc  per  lb.,  aad  for  25-S>  boxes,  {c  to  Ic  per  fb. 

APPLES.  Dodo  fancy   8  @— 

Sun-dried,  i's,  com' on  2\@  3}  8un-dr,  pl'd,  prime,bl.ll  @— 

Do  do  prime   3J(a  4  Do  do  choice  12  @— 

Do  do  choice   4  @  45, Do  do  fancy  13  @— 

Do '<liced,  common. . .  3j(g  4  Evap,peeled,  In  boxes, 

Do  do  prime   4  @  4t'    choice  15  (g— 

Do  do  choice   45®  54  Do  do  fancr  16  (g— 


l£vap.  tiieached,  ring. 

60-IbboiM    7  @  8 

APKIC0T8. 
Sim-dried,  unbl.  com.  2i@  4 

Do  do  prime   5  (3  5i 

Do  do  choice  6  @  65 

Do  bleached,  prime...  7  (g— 

Do  do  choice   7|(g— 

Do  do  fancy   8i@  9i 

n;vap.  choice.  In  boxee.  9i(gl0 

Do  fancy,  do  10  @m 

FIGS. 

Sun-dried,  black  3  @  3i 

Do  white  3i(g  - 

Do  do  washed  -  (3 

Do  do  fancy   —  @— 

Do  do  pressed  —  (g— 

Smyrna  boxes  —  (3 — 

Do  sacks  —  (g— 

GRAPES. 
Sun-dried,  stemless. . .  2  @  4 

Do  unstemmMrt   1  (g  2A 

NECTARINES. 

Red.  sun-dried   3i@  5 

Do  Evap.,  in  boxes. . .  5  (3  6 

White,  sun-dried          4  (g  6 

Do  evaporated  .        . .  6  @  7 

PEACHES. 
Sun-dried,  unpeeled, 
common,  bleached. .  32 @ — 

Do  do  prime,  do   5  @— 

Do  do  choice,  do  6  @— 

Do  do  fancy   7  @— 

Evap. unpe'l'd, oholce.  7  (g— 


PEARS. 
Sun-dried,  quarters. . .  3  (3  4i 

Do  sliced  4@6 

Evap,  sliced,  in  boxes.  6  @  8 

Do  ring  do  10J(g— 

PLUMS. 

Pitted,  sun-dried   4J(g— 

Do  eTap.boies,sholoe.—  @— 

Do  do  do  fuicy  —  @ — 

Unpitted   2  @  2i 

PRUNES. 
Cal.  French,  imgraded  5}@ — 
iDo  graded,  60  to  100..  6  @- 

Do  do  40  to  60   8  (g— 

Fancy  sell  for  morn  money. 

RAISINS. 
London  Layers, 

choice  ¥  bx  $1  50@  — 

Do  fancy,  do   1  75(g  — 

Layers,  ^  bx   1  25(g  — 

Loose  Muscatels, 
common,^  bx..  1  00®  — 

Do  choice,  do          1  20(81  30 

Do  fancy,  do   1  50@  — 

CJnstem'ed  Musca- 
tels, in  sackn.  $  lb      4(g  5 
Stemmed  dodo....      5@  54 

heedless  do  do   6@  — 

Do  do  ^  20-lb  bx. . .  1  15(3  — 
Sultanas,  unbl,  bxs  1  15(gl  40 
Do  bleached, in  bxs  1  30(81  60 
Halves,  quarters  and  eighths 
25,  50  and  75  cents  highei  re- 
spectively than  whole  boxes 


Unitarian  Literature 

Sent  free  by  the  Cuannino  Auxiliary  of  the  First  Unita- 
rian Church,  cor.  Geary  and  Franklin  Sts.,  San  Fran- 
cisco.   Addreaa  Mrs.  B.  F.  Qiddings  as  above. 


Seed- 


Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

Oholce  selected,  In  good  packages,  fetch  an  advance  on  the 
quotations,  while  very  poor  grades  sell  less  than  the  lower 
quotations.  Wednesday,  March  23, 1892 

Limes,  Mex  ....  4  00  @  5  CO  Do  extra  choice  2  00  (3  2  50 

Do  Cal   60  @    75  .Beets,  sk   —  @  I  00 

Lemons,  box....  1  00  (3  3  00  > Carrots,  sk   35  @  — 

Do  Sicily   5  50  (3  6  50  Okra.  dry,  &>....     15  (g  — 

^    "  Parsnips,  ctl   —  @  1  25 

Peppers,  dry,  lb      8  @  12* 

Do  green   20  @  35 

Turnips,  ctl   BO  ffl  — 

Cabbage,  100  Sis    45  (g  — 

Garlic,  lb   2  @  3 

Squasb,Mrft,  tn.  3  00  @  6  00 
DoSummer.tb.,  —  (3  — 
Tomatoes,  box.  60  (3  1  50 
Asparagus,  box  1  00  (<0  — 
Do  choice  to  ex.  1  50  @  2  00 
2  (3  41 


Oranges, 
lings  - 

San  Bernard  o  2  25  (g  2  50 

Riverside         1  75  (g  2  50 

Los  Angeles..  1  25  (3  2  00 

San  Bernard'o  3  00  @  4  50 

Los  Angeles..  1  50  @  3  00 

Riverside  ....  3  00  ®  4  50 

Duarte   3  CO  (3  4  60 

Oranges  frosted  and  pnor 
sell  at  a  decline  of  $l@S!l  SOiPeas,  green,  lb 
per  box  on  the  a.bove  quota-' Rhubarb,  box., 
tiuns.  '  I  String  Btaus. . 

Apples,  box....  75  (cfi  —  | Cucumbers,  doz 
Do  choice   I  50  W     —  1 


I  95 
10  (a  15 

40  a  - 


Live  Stock. 


BEEF. 

Stall  fed   7@- 

Grans  fed,  extra  7  @  — 

First  quality   64@  - 

Becond  (luality   6  (g  — 

Third  quality  5}9  - 

Bulls  and  thin  Cows. .  2i(i  3i 
VEAL. 

Range,  heavy  54@  6i 

Do  light  7  <a  8 

Dairy  7i(^  9 


MUTTON. 

Wethers  10  (J-IOJ 

E»e«   9i(c(10 

Do  Spring  14  ^16 

HOGS. 

Light,  $  0).  cents  f>  ®  t\ 

Heavy  4|^  5 

Feeders  Si^g  4f 

Stock  Hogs.   3i(g  3i 


March  26,  1892 


f  AciFie  f^uraid  press. 
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BAKING  PAN 

THE  BEST  ON  EARTH. 


Positively  ITneqnaled  for  Baking  Meats 
Fowls,  Fish,  Puddings,  Etc. 

SELF-BASTING— Any  article  cooked  in  it  RETAINS 
ITS  JUICES  AND  FLAVORS,  thu8  making  it  MORE 
PALATABLE  AND  NUTRITIOUS.  MORE  JUICY  AND 
TENDER,  than  if  cooked  in  any  other  way. 

i^NO  PARBOILING.  It  bakes  Bread,  Cakes  and 
Puddings.  Try  it  thoroughly,  and  you  will  never  use 
any  other. 

J.  O.  MAYNARD, 

No.  818  Pin*  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Sole  Agent  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 

BKI.IABI.E    AGENTS  WANTED. 


M.  W.  DUNHAM'S 

ANNOUNCEMENT. 

261  PERGHERONS 

Largely  Brilliant  Blood, 

105  FRENCH  COACH  HORSES 

Large,  Stylish,  Fast, 

Comprise  the  stock  now  on  hand. 
The  Demand  for  the  Choice 
Horses  always  found 

At  Oaklawn  Farm 
is  Ever  Increasing,  while 
the  Importers  and  Breeders 
of  loit)  grades  of  all  breeds 
of  Draft  and  Coach  Horses  are  speedily 
Abandoning  the  Field. 
AT    AMERICAN    HORSE  SHOW, 

CHICAGO,  NOVEMBER,  1891, 
19  FIKST  PRIZES  and  3  S£COWD«$ 

awarded  the  21  animals  of  the  Oaklawn  Exhibit. 
EVERY  FIRST  PRIZE  WINNER, 

all  classes— Stallions,  Mares,  Colts,  Herds- ofthe 

Great  Percheron  Show  of  France,  1891, 

with  two  exceptions,  also  the  2d,  3d  and  4th 
Prize  Winners  in  most  of  the  classes,  are 

Included  in  our  1891  importations. 
The  best  can  only  be  found  at  Oaklawn, 
but,  although  without  competition,  prices  forthese 
tops  are  reasonable;  also  a  large  selection  of 
eood  to  fair  individuals  of  the  best  breed- 
ing at  a  low  range  of  prices.  Remember 
we  give  you  more  for  the  money  at  Oaklawn  than 
you  can  obtain  elsewhere,  together  with  aU  the 
advantages  accruing  from  long  and  successful 
experience  and  unquestioned  reliability. 

M.  W.  DUNHAM,  Wayne,  Illinois. 

Xhirty-fivemileswestof  Chicago,  on  C.&  N.-W.R'y, 
between  Turner  Junction  and  Elgin. 


SMALL  STEAM  ENGINES. 


Two-Horse  Power  Engine 

WITH  STEEL  BOILER. 

Cheap  !  Beliable  !  Safo 

Automatic  Boiler  Feed,  Auto- 
matic Pop  Safety  Valve,  Steel 
Boiler.  Cost  of  running  guaran- 
teed not  to  exceed  five  cents  per 
horse  power  per  hour.  Nothing 
equal  to  It  ever  before  offered  for 
the  price. 


We  build  seven  sizes,  from 
two  to  nine  horse  power;  both 
vertical  and  horizontal,  adapt- 
ed tf)  the  needs  of  machinists, 
printers,  laundrymen,  dairy- 
men or  farmers. 

'1  hese  lingines  are  suitable 
for  any  purpose  requiring  cheap 
_      and  reliable  power. 
Our   prices  are  cx- 
ceptionallv  low. 

.Send  for  free  illus- 
trated price  list. 


Q.  Q.  WICKSON  &  CO., 

3  &  5  FRONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

U«  N.  ilaio  St.,  Los  An((eleg.     141  Front  St.,  Portland. 

J  F.  Ho(;oBTOW,  President,  .1.  L.  N.  Shepard,  VIce-Prei 
OiiAs.  R.  8TORy,  Hec'y,  R,  H.  Maoill,  Gen.  Ag't. 

Home  Motnal  iDsnrance  Company, 

K.  K.  Cor.  <;alir»rnia  nnd  NaMaome  Hti>„ 
InrxiKPOKATKij  A.  U.  1364.  Man  Franclaco, 

LoMM  Paid  HInce  ^frsanlzatlon  $3,175,769  21 

AtNAa,  Janri&ry  1,    jj<;7  r,ji  19 

OKrlt*!  Paid  Up  in  Gold   300,fX)0  00 

WkT  BtTRPIyUH  OTor  •rrnrrthlnir   TK'.m  10 

DEWEY  «»  00..  PATENT  AGENTS.  220 
UtM  SI,  Hao  FraoolKO.   Ktorktor,  la  Fiont  81. 


Cream  Separators  ! 

ANOTHER  GREAT  ADVANCE  MADE. 

It  you  Want  a  Separator,  you  Want  tlie  BK3T. 

ALPHA  Al  DE  LAVAL 

Actual  Capacity:    2000  Ibx.  per  Hour. 

Essential  speed  only  S600  to  6000  revolutions  at  most.  But  the 
Overwhelming  Point  Gained  is 

Thoroughness  of  Separation  —  Getting  ALL  the 
Cream  and  Leaving  None  at  All. 

This  saving  of  cream  alone  over  what  h»8  been  accomplished 
heretofore  by  any  separator,  goon  assumes  laree  proportions. 

In  one  creamery  where  a  daily  reiord  ha>  been  kept,  the  gain 
has  been  found  to  average  36  PODNDS  OF  BUTTKK 
DAILY  (from  12,000  pounds  of  milk);  one  of  the  shrewdest  Elgin 
operators  figures  that  it  will  make  a  yearly  difference  of  $26,000  in 
his  creameries;  while  the  principal  creamery  concern  in  New 
England  finds  MVKRT  ONE-TENTH  of  a  per  cent  to  mean 
$9000  YKARI.T  to  It.  So  it  is  with  eveij-  operator,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  and  no  one  can  afford  to  overlook  ordepieciate  the 
amount  involved. 


STYLES  AND  CAPACITIES  OF  THE  "  ALPHA.' 

ALPHA  Al— Actual  capacity,  2000  lbs.  ner  hour. 
ALPHA  ACME— Actual  capacity,  1300  lbs.  per  hour. 
ALPHA  BABY,  No.  3  (Hand  or  Power)-600  lbs.  per  hour. 
ALPHA  BABY,  No.  2  (Hand)— 300  lbs.  per  hour. 

Send  for  New  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  CataIoi;ue. 

G.  G.  WICKSON  &  CO.,  3  &  5  Front  St.,  San  Francisco 

346  N.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles.    141  Front  St.,  Portland,  Or. 


//  you  want  a  Firsf-C/ass  Spray  Pump 


-GET  THE- 


BEAN " 


WHICH  IS  SHOWN  BY  THE  ACCOMPANY 
ING  CUT. 


Every  Year  they  are  Improved,  if  Possible, 

 THIS  SEASON'S  PUMPS  HAVE  

HEAVY  STEEIj  RECEPTACLES, 

 AND  

Both  Valves  Can  be  got  at  in  a  Moment's  Time 
with  a  Common  Farm  Wrench. 


They  ECONOMIZE  LABOR  and  throw  a  penetrating  spray. 
Send  for  Circulars. 

THE  BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO., 

SAN  JOSE,  OAL. 


TRADE.  MARK  REGISTERED, 


SURE  DEATH 

To  Scale  Bug  and  all 
Insect  Pests. 

Now  is  the  time  to  effectually  guard  your 
Fruit  Trees  against  the  visitation  of  all 
INSECT  PESTS  by  spraying  them  with  the 

Ongerth  Liquid  Tree  Protector. 

The  only  effectual  remedy  in  the  market 
Indorsed  by  the  University  of  California 

When  Grafting  or  Budding  use  our 
Liquid  Grafting  Compound. 

bend  for  circular  with  testimonials  to 

Onprtli  (jraftiDg  ComDonnil  Co. 

»19  Davis  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CALIFORNIA 


Whitewashing  Machines  &Tree  Cleansers. 

Complete  Ootfltg  at  prices  from  $3  to  $50. 

The  Pumps  are  all  BRASS,  with  BRASS  AND  RUBBER  VALVES. 

For   Orchardists,   Florists,    Stockmen,    Poultry  Raisers 

THBRE    IS    NOTHING    LIKE  THEM. 

Pump  sent  complete  as  in  cut  for  $14.    Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

WAIHWRIGHT  SPRAYING  APPARATUS  CO.,  10  Hayes  St.,  S.  F. 

Oontraota  tak«B  for  I,arKe  Jobs  of  Whitawaatalnr. 


Walter  DicKiNS.   A  B.  HiNCKr.Kv,   Ben.i,  Horart. 
Telephone  No.  99^. 

DICKINS-HOBART  LUMBER  CO., 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Lnmlier  Dealers. 

COUNTRY  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY. 


Berry  Rt. ,  bet.  3d  and  4th,  San  Francisco 

Selling  Agents  for  the  Western  Mills  of  Seattle. 


A.  J.  ROBINSON, 

AGENT  FOR 

CLIMAX  2  and  4-POINT  BARB  WIRE, 
THE  ASHLEY  BOSS  2-POINT, 

PLAIN  WIRE  AND  STAPLES. 
26  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SALESMEN 


WANTEDS 


ol.-; 


Ill 


■mil  imrli',  I.ll.iT«l  "iilnrr 

'•nt  |>04iiioii,  Mniiny  ftdVHricffl  for  waKc", arl vcrrl.inR.etfl.  Kor  full 
ului       rtfatoM  KidrM.  CK.NTE.NMAl.  MIO.  CO.,  CiUCAUO,  Ui. 


GALE 

BAKER  ^A/^  HAMILTON 
SANFRANCISCO-SmRAMENTO 


Four  choice  varieties  free  by  mall   60  Cants 

Twelve,  all  d.fferent,  free  by  mail   50  Cents 

OREODAPHNE  GARDEN. 

Oloverdale  Callfornlft. 


(dlicatiopal. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 
723  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FBANCISCO,  OAL. 
Open  All  Year. 
A.  VAN  DEK  NAILLEN,  President. 
Assaying  of  Ores,        Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon  Assay, 
*^5i_5'.°.5!'.P.'P?  *10-  course  of  assaying,  160. 

IS"  Send  for  circular. 


ESTABLISHED  18M. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES. 

Two  years  course,  including  lectures  and  quizzes  by 
Uading  physicians  and  surgeons.  Uuequaled  tacilitieg 
for  clinical  instruction. 

Young  women  desiring  to  enter  the  course  will  apply 
to  the  principal,  Ml.SS  IDA  M.  FORSYTH,  at  the  Citv 
and  County  Hospital,  Potrero  Ave.,  between  Siena  and 
Nevada  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


HEALDS 


BUSINESS  OOLLEGE, 

24  POST  ST.,  S.  F. 

FOR  SEVENTY  -  FIVE  DOLLARS  TB18 
College  instructs  In  Shorthand,  Type  Writing,  Book- 
keeping, Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  ths 
English  branches,  and  everything  pertaining  to  business 
for  six  full  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers,  and  give 
hidlvidual  instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  school  has 
its  graduates  in  every  part  of  the  State. 
1^  Sbnd  for  Circdlas. 

E.  p.  HEALD,  PrfBident. 

C.  8.  HALEY,  Secretary, 


JOHN  F.  BYXBEE, 

Commission  Dealer  in 


Shingles,  Posts, 
Pickets  and  Piling. 

Manufacturer  &  Pacific  Coast  Agent 
of  the  Popu!ar 

BYRKIT-HALL 

Sheathing  Lath, 

(fatented), 
A  valuable  invention  but  recently 
used  ou  this  Coast.    Send  for  Sam 
pies,  Circulars,  Price  Lists,  Etc. 

42  Market  Street, 
ROOM  2,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


MATTHIAS  GRAY  CO., 

20a   POST   STBEET,   SAN   PRANCISi  O. 


 TEINWAV: 


Importer  of  American  and  Foreign 

Band    InatrumeDts,   Accordions,  Violins, 
Qultara,  Sbeet  Music,  Books,  Etc. 


########  #  # 
t 
# 
# 
t 

# 
# 
t 
# 
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I*!?  KEYSTONE  - 
CORN  PLANTERS 

are  made  for  business.  Convince  prac- 
tical men  on  sight.  One  in  a  neighbor- 
hood sells  dozens.  The  "JUNIOR" 
PLANTER  is.^Iisht.  simple  and 
cheap.  The  "TRACY  COMBIN- 
ATION PLANTER,"  with  Check 
Rower,  is  most  complete,  accurate  and 
durable.  Send  for  circulars  and  proof  to 

KEYSTONE  MFG.  CO., 
Branches: —     Sterling,  III. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Council  Bluffs,  la.  Columbus,  O. 


(^^.220  MARKET. ST.S.r, 
V_f LEVATOR  12  FRONT. ST.S.F  


LOWK.ST  PRICf:S. 
EASIE.ST  TKRM.S. 
LARCEHT  STOCK. 
Oldest  Mnsir  House. 

HKCKKH  BBOS. 
riSCHKR. 


PIANOS 


KOHLER  &  CHASE. 
M  O'FarraU  M..  H 
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Santa  Clara  Valiey— West  Side. 

San  Jose,  March  lo,  1892. 
To  THE  Editor:— Can  you  make  use  of 
a  few  notes  made  on  a  ride  from  San  Jose 
to  the  foothills  on  the  west  of  this  glorious 
valley  ? 

As  we  pass  O'Conner's  Sanitarium  and 
chapel  we  note  their  solid  foundations  and 
lines  of  beauty  and  realize  what  help,  wealth 
can  offer  to  the  sick  of  body  and  soul;  God 
bless  our  capitalists  who  use  their  wealth  in 
his  service. 

Frank  Sh  ifter's  drying  and  packing  plant, 
wears  an  air  of  dreamy  repose  that  suggests 
a  young  giant  gathering  vigor  for  the  fast 
approaching  days  of  activity.  Fields  of 
grain  between  San  Jose  and  the  western 
hills  are  not  numerous,  but  what  there  are, 
are  looking  more  than  usually  well  for  the 
season,  yet  all  depends  on  the  future  rains 
for  a  paying  harvest. 

The  orchards  and  vineyards  are  a  surprise 
to  even  old  orchardists.  This  is  called  the 
"off  year  "  for  apricots,  but  I  see  no  signs 
of  the  "  off"  in  the  bloom  or  vigor  of  the 
trees.  We  are  told  that  '*  we  have  the 
world  for  a  market  "  for  our  prunes  and 
other  fruits;  from  the  strength  of  the  old  and 
numbers  of  the  new  orchards  it  would  seem 
that  we  could  supply  our  market. 

This  side  of  the  valley  has  a  large  propor- 
tion of  warm  loamy  soil  and  many  plows  are 
now  turning  under  a  heavy  growth  of  clover 
and  other  jaicy  plants;  this  seems  a  logical 
thing  to  do,  and  I  know  no  other  country 
where  green  manuring  can  '.be  so  easily 
practiced.  Weeds  or '•  thorns  and  thistles" 
treated  in  this  way  may  be  a  great  blessing 
rather  than  a  curse,  to  the  soil;  they  are  one 
of  the  many  curses  that  enlightened  labor 
can  change  to  blessings.  Even  heavy 
soils  worked  fine  at  the  surface,  to  receive 
not  only  the  first  rains  but  the  plant  food 
ripened  by  the  sun  will  often  grow  a  crop  ol 
green  manure  well  worth  planning  for. 

Green  manuring  seems  the  only  available 
remedy  for  many  "soil  impoverished'' 
orchards.  Our  means  of  transportation 
and  the  high  value  of  the  land  prevent  the 
gathering  of  sufficient  barnyard  manure,  and 
1  expect  the  time  will  come  when  suitable 
seed  will  be  sown  (before  the  rains)  in  orch- 
ards for  the  express  purpose  of  plowing  ii 
under  for  manure. 

The  orchardist's  work  may  well  be  called 
a  continuous  experiment,  and  a  notably 
successful  one  in  this  valley.  The  demand 
of  our  canneries  and  dryers  for  "the  best" 
is  showing  in  the  large  number  of  old  trees 
that  are  graf.ed.  In  many  cases  the  whole 
leaf-bearing  top  is  taken  off  and  a  dozen  or 
so  of  scions  are  inserted  to  furnish  the  leaf, 
or  lungs  of  the  tree. 

Has  the  proportions  of  new  or  leaf- 
bearing  wood,  to  the  amount  of  root,  as 
well  as  size  and  quality  of  fruit,  been  suffi- 
ciently experimented  upon  ?  I  wish  some  01 
your  readers  who  are  close  observers  as 
well  as  active  workers,  would  give  us  some 
of  their  experience  in  this  matter. 

Chas.  a  Wyman. 


45  sold  an  '88 
2,288  sold  in  '89 
6,268  sold  in  '90 
20,049  sold  in '91 
60,000 '92 

A  Steel  Windmill  and  Steel  " " 
Tower  every  3  minutes. 
(W  These  figures  tell  the 
story  of  the  ever-growing, 
ever  "going,  everlasting 
Steel  Aermotor.  Where 
one  goes  others  follow, 
and  we  "take  the  country.' 

Though  sold,  we  wereunabU  to  make  all  of 
the  20.049  Aormotors  in  '91.  Ordtrs  oricn 
■waited  8  weeks  to  be  fllh  d,  hut  now  we  have 
A  astly  increased  our  plant  and  arc  pre- 
pared promptly  10  plant  our  iiirreasc  in 
every  habitable  portion  of  the  globL-. 

Are  you  curious  to  know  liow  tho  Aer" 
motor  Co.  lu       ^'^^  1^**  exist- 

ence, name  to  make  many  times  as  I 
many  windmills  as  all  otherl 
makers  combined  ?  How  we  came  f 

,  .  to  originate  the  Steel  Wheel,  the 
J,  ,S  St-el  I'ixed Tower,  the SteelTilting 
3  C  Tower? 

<0  W    ist.  TTe  commenced  in  a  field  In  | 
O  ^  which  there  had  been  no  impi  o 
m^nt  /or  25  yars^  and  in  wtii 
3  Q)  there  seemed  no  talent  or  ambition,  I 
O      mid  none  has  yet  lieen  shown  except! 

>;  «  in  AfWe  Imitation  of  our 
g  «  Inventions. 

2  jij    2d.    Before  commencing 


g  "  5  »  Kl 


the  ft 

Ecien-  J 


Before 

—    '  maaufaccure,  exbausti 
5  C  tiflc  investigation    and  experi 
^  (3  nient9  were  made  by  a  skilled 
niechaiiicjil  engineer,  In  wliich 
£  3  over  5.00i)  dynamomcttic  tests 
<D  Q  wre  made  on  6X  difftrentf  ■rni^_ 
•4^  £  of  wheels,  propelled  by  artifii  inl^l 
i£  *^  and  therefore  uniform  ^iu  l.  aij 


CO 


in 

llOUgll 


^  J  which  settled  deDuitety  ni;iii\  _  K 
^     qiiestionn  relating  lo  tlic  pr  pi  r  j 
— -  ^  speed  of  wheel,  the  best  form, 
^  +j  angle,  curvature  anJ  amount  ol 
^  ra  auce  of  air  to  rot;ition,  obslr  jcti' 
^  $  heavy  wooden  arms.  obstruL-tion'^ 
_  tlie  vanelesa  mill,  and  many  oiht 
^  i  not  less  important  questions.    These  Investlga" 

+;*>  tions  proved  that  the  power  of  the  best 
^  -  wind  wheels  could  be  doubled,  and  the 
>  w  AERMOTOR  daily  demonstrates  It  has 

O  3  been  done. 

^  O  3d.  To  the  liberal  policy  of  the  Aermotnr  Co  ,  that  Kuaran- 
RS  £  tees  its  Koods  satisfactory  or  pay-;  freiRhtboth  ways,  and  lo 
C  ^  theennrmou9  ou'putof  its  factory  Mliich  enable^  it  to  fur- 
E  3  RHh  the  best  article  at  less  tlian  the  poorest  is  sold  for.  For 
g  O  'i>2  we  furnish  the  most  perfect  bearings  ever  put 
C  **in  a  windmill,  and  have  made  an  exhaustive  r©" 

0-0  vision  of  the  Aermotor  and  Towers. 

ir  ^  If  i'ou  want  a  strong,  stiff.  Steel  Fixed  Tnwer— or  If  you 
5  Jj-  want  the  tower  you  dun't  liave  loclimh  (the  Steel  Tilting 
O  S  Tower)  and  the  Wheel  that  runs  when  all  others  stand  stil 
£  th:it  costs  yi>u  li  ss  than  wond  and  la'^ta  ten  time-*  a'^  hmg 
u  >»(The  Steel"  Aermotor^  or  i I  you  want  a  Geared  Aermotor  to 
*  (1)  churn,  Rrind,  cut  feed,  pump  water,  turn  grindstone  and 
*t  >  saw  wood,  that  does  the  wnrk  of  4  norses  at  the  cost  of 
Q  ®  one  ($100),  write  for  copionslv  illustrated  printed  matter, 
jr  >»  showing  every  conceivable'  phase  "f  windmill  construction 
^.  Q  nnd  work,  to  the  AERMOTOR  CO,  I'^th  and  Root- 
well  Sta.,  Chlcaeo.  or  Vi  Main  St..  San  Francisco. 


Complimentary  Samples. 

Persons  receiving  this  piper  marked  are  requested  to 
examine  its  contents,  terms  of  subscription,  and  give  it 
their  own  patronage,  and  as  far  as  practicable,  aid  in 
circulating  the  journal,  and  makiog  its  value  more 
widely  known  to  others,  and  extending  its  influence  in 
the  cause  it  faithfully  serves.  Pubacription,  paid  in  ad- 
vance, 5  mos.,  81;  10  mos.,  $2;  15  mos.,  $3  Extra  copies 
mailed  for  10  cents,  if  ordered  s^on  enough,  if  already 
a  subscriber,  please  show  the  piper  lo  others. 


ORANGE  CULTURE  IN  CALIFORNIA. 


Now  that  the  ioterest  in  the  culture  o{  Ithe  orange  is 
extendini;  bo  as  to  embrace  nearly  all  parta  of  the  State, 
a  hook  givintf  the  reduits  of  experience  in  parta  of  the 
State  where  the  growth  of  the  fruit  haa  been  longest  pur- 
sue'' will  be  found  of  wide  usefulneaa. 

" Orange  Culture  in  California"  ""as  written  by  Those 
A.  Garey  of  Los  Ani;elea,  after  many  years  of  practical 
experience  and  observation  in  the  growth  of  the  fruit 
It  is  a  well-printed  hand  book  of  227  pages,  and  treats  of 
nursery  practice,  planting  of  oranga  orchards,  cultiva- 
tion and  irrigation,  pruning,  estimates  of  cose  of  planta- 
tions, best  varieties,  etc. 

The  book  ii>  sent  post  paid  at  the  reduced  price  of  76 
cc  its  per  copy,  In  cloth  binding.  Address  DKWEV  HUB- 
I.HHlNa  CO.,  Publishers  "  P»cific  Kural  Precs,"  220 
Mitrkct  St  .  San  Kmncisco. 


TO  FLOWER  LOVERS! 

  SEND  FOR   

Mrs.  Theodosia  B.  Shepherd's  New  Catalogue, 

Veutura,  California. 

A    1KA1>B    I^IST    POK  OBALKRS. 

BEST    TREE  WASH. 

"Orei  ribank  "  98  degrees  I'OWDKRKU  CAUSTIC 
8<>I>A  (tcnlH  99  8-10  i.er  cent)  recommended  by  the 
highest  authorities  in  the  State.  Also  Common  Caustic 
Soda  and  Potioh,  etc.,  for  sale  by 

T.   W.  JACKSON  &  CO., 
Manufacturers'  Agents, 
104  Market  Qi.  aad  8j  aaUforala.,St.,  S.  F. 


Protect  Your  Trees  from  Sunburn,  Borers, 
Rabbits,  Etc.,  by  Using 

THE  PACIFIC  TREE 
PROTECTOR 

(Patent  applied  for) 
AT   A  t;0*T  OK  ITBOiVI  1  CT. 
TO  8  CTS.  PER  TREE. 

P  is  the  only  Perfect  Tree  Protector, 
and  la  being  used  by  many  of  the 
Largest  Growers  in  the  United  States, 
Waterproof,  adjustable  and  convenient. 
Saves  time  and  trouble  and  exp;nee. 

Write  for  samples  of  above;  also  for  t'^^^^^MSi 
samples  and  catal  jgue 

FAY'S  PATENT  MANILLO 
LEATHER  ROOFING. 

CEILING,  SIDING,  SHEATHING  AND  CARPETING. 
Kisy  to  aoply— ju'it  the  thing  for  Hou»e8,  Barns,  Ice 
Houses  and  Outbuildings— Durable  and  Cheap. 

PACIFIC  ROLL  PAPER  CO., 

PACIFIC  COAST  AGENTS, 
30  and  38  First  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


DAisy  WAnoN 
Write  us  for  prices  and  full  particulars.  Address 
TRUMAN,  BOOKER  &  CO., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. . .  .and  FRKSNO. 


PECK, 

712-714  Market  St. .  opp  Third  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Patronized  by  the  Granare  and  Farmers 
Alliance  of  California 

 AS  TIIK  BEST  PLACE  TO  BUY  

Clothing,Shirts,Underwear, 
Hose,  Etc. 

Manufacturer,  Wholesaler  and 
Retailer. 


FRESNO  CANAL,  DITCHING  AND  LEVELING  SCRAPERS. 

FiREBAnaH,  Cal.  (Poso  Farm),  November  8,  1889. 
Mr.  Jas.  Portbous,  Fresno,  Cal. — Dbar  Sir:   In  answer  to  yours  of  6tb  lost.,  will  eay  that  I  have  found 
vour  new  etjle  four-horse  Scraper  the  best  all-round  Scraper  I  have  yet  tried.    Respectfully  yours, 

J-  W.  SCHUITZ,  Supt.  Miller  &  Lux. 

SEND   FOB   CATALOGUE  AND  PBiCB  LIST. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 


'"WONDER 


Solid  foMFORT 

SELF       ^bsl.    T/iooi..-/ /-OP  ■ 


Our  bodk  — 

"l''uii  on  tin'  l'":irin,"  sont 
f'l  re  111  all  wild  II  ifiilidii  this  i>aper 


ECONOMIST  PLOW  CO 


wheel 
'landside. 
No 
side  draft. 
No 

neck  weight. 
No  lifting 
it  corners. 
TJrake  prevents 
plow  runninf^  on  team, 
and  V.iie;hter  Draft  tiian  any  plow  on  or  ofT  wheels. 
Equally  adapted  to  Western  prairies  nuU  hard,  stony 
grouiKl.or  hillsides. 


,  South  Bend,  Indiana. 

iiid  time  for  trial  given  on  lirst  orders  from  points  where  we  have  uo  Aaauui. 


GREmTRIIlLofCENTRIFUeiLMIlCHIIIES 


At  Cottenburg,  Sweden,  August,  1891. 

The  EXTRACTOR-SEPARATOR,  — ,re^'J«^ 

King's  Cup  and  First  Prize  of  Honor. 

This  is  the  GKKATEST  CONTESiT  in  all  Europe, 
aud  )e.ivf8  the  i'.XTKACTOK-SEPAKATOlt  as  the 

VICTOR  over  AM  Competitors. 

Itisthe  OM.Y  BUTTEJt  EXTKACTOK.  It  is  the 
Best  Cream  .•separator,  aud  has  a  c  ipacitv  ol  2,4M>0  to 
3  <»0()  pounds  per  hour.  We  jju^irautee  this  machine  m 
e\ Pry  respect —material,  workmanship  and  separation  of  the  cream— equ.Tl  to  anv. 

The  bowlls  made  of  imported  Sweilisli  steel,  the  be-t  and  strnntrest  Pteel  in  the 
world.  Itis  siipersediiiK  other  cre-mi  separators',  because  of  the  larcer  aiiioiiiit  of 
iiillli  separated  with  greater  thoioughuess.    tjend  For  Full  Illustrated  Circulars. 

VERMONT    FARM    MACHINE    CO.,    Bellows    Falls,  Vt., 

Manufacturers  of  Creamery,  Cheese  and  Dairy  Supplies. 


CARBOLINEUM  AVENARIUS. 

PRESERVATIVE  AGAINST  ROTTING,  DECAY, 
FUNGUS.  ETC..  OF  WOOD  AND  STONE. 

REMEDY  AGAINST  DAMP  WALLS.     PROOF  AGAINST  TEREDOES. 


What  We  Guarantee  Carbolineum  Avenarius  to  Do: 

1 —  To  preserve  any  kind  of  Wood  above  or  under  ground  or  water,  and  prolong  its  life  at  least  100  per  cent. 

2 —  To  prevent  JKoisture  from  penetratinfr  into  brick  or  stino  walls  and  preserve  them  same  as  wood. 

8— To  keep  oii!  tU  lo  ts  of  Insects,  Vermin  or  other  enemies  to  wood  or  objectionable  and  destructive  agencies. 

4—  To  prevent  Eats  aad  Mice  gnawing  wood  coated  wiih  Carbolineum  Avenarius. 

5 —  To  disinfect  birns,  stables  or  residences  and  deptroy  Microbes. 

6—  To  f  orre  all  moisture  out  f  f  the  woo  1  without  closing  the  pores. 

7—  To  prevent  shingles  coated  with  Carbilin  um  from  rrtting,  warping  or  cricl;irg. 

8—  To  prover  t  Rope  treated  with  Ca'bolineum  from  rotting,  causing  it  to  rcmaiD  i  liable  and  excelling  Tar  Coating. 

9—  IMPORTANT  J   Teredoes  will  not  attack  Timber  coated  with  C'arbol'neum  Avcnariu"'. 

10—  It  docs  not  on  tain  any  ncids  or  other  poisonous  ingredients  injurious  to  libera  of  wood. 

11 —  It  i  I  the  cheapest  and  best  wood  preserver  in  the  world. 

All  the  above  statements  are  facts,  and  all  our  testimonials  to  that  effect  a.e  genuine  and  Indisputable. 

CARBOLINEUM  WOOD-PRESERVING  CO., 

MUECKE  &  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents,      319  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CLUFF  BROTHERS, 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Grocers. 

OrderH  by  Mall  Promptly  Filled.    Packnd  and  Shipped  Free  of  Charge. 

Send  for  Price  List,  oi  send  us  a  list  of  what  you  want  and  we  will  put  prices  to  it  and  mail  it  back  for  your 

approval,  by  which  you  can  see  what  you  save  bv  ordering  from  ua. 
All  Gooda  Gaurantved  mn  Kepreoeu ted,  with  'ipecial  Teriug  to  G  rauge  Trade- Card  Membera. 

 ADDHKSS   

CLUFF  BROTHERS,  Grange  Department,  9  Montgomery  Ave.,  8.  F. 
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NORTHERN  GROWN  SEEDS 

 FROM  

MINNESOTA. 

New  Stock. 
GRASS,  GARDEN  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS, 

PLANTS,  TREES,  ETC. 

Northern  Seed  Co., 

(Successois  to  WESTCOTT  &  CO.) 
507  CI.AT  ST..  SAN  FRANUISCD,  CAL. 


NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES, 

ESTABLISHED  1878. 

FRUIT  TREES,    NUT  TREES, 

SMALL  FRUIT8,  SHADE  TREES. 

ORNAMENTAL  STOCK,  ROSES,  PALMS, ETC. 
Strictly  First-Class. 

Special  Attention  called  to  Magniflceot  Stock  o{ 

PAPER  SHELL  ENGLISH  WALNUTS. 

Send  for  New  Catalogue. 

LEONARD  COATES,  Napa,  Cal. 


20,000  Monterey  Cypress 

IN  BOXES. 

^l80,  Lar^e  Stock,  Nice  Shape 

Irish  Yew  Trees,  from  4  to  7  ft., 

For  Sale  Cheap  by 

HUTCHISON  &  SANBORN, 

NURSERYMEN, 

OAKLAND  CALIFORNIA. 


APPLE  ROOT 
GRAFTS. 

Root  Grafts  are  pieces  of  cions  and  roots,  bound  to- 
gether, making  the  Graft  average  eight  and  one-half 
fnchee  in  len^h.  of  w  hich  the  root  constitutes  two-fifths. 
Grafting  begins  in  December,  and  is  finished  by  March 
first,  when  they  are  ready  to  plant.  Unless  Winter  ship- 
ment is  ordered  tin  which  case  we  pack  in  paper-lined 
boxes  to  prevent  freezing),  ti.ey  are  put  away  in  cellar, 
until  Spring  shipment  ij  ordered.  "SVith  us.  in  two  years, 
theymike  a  five  to  seven-foot  tree.  Twenty  thousand 
are  planted  to  the  acre,  and  with  a  favorable  Spring,  90 
percent  will  gro.v.  We  have  to  oiler,  Koot  <irjift8 
at  !B>3.*30  per  thousand  f.  o,  b.  cars  here.  >  niiiber 
One  in  every  respect  and  true  to  name.  We  solicit  your 
trade,  and  upon  application  will  furnish  full  particulars, 
list  of  varieties,  samples,  terms,  etc.  Special  prices  on  lots 
of  Fifty  Thousand  or  more.  Orders  should  be  placed 
linineflintel  v  to  secure  n  good  list  of  varieties. 

We  refer  you  to  Bradstreet's  or  R  G.  Dun^s  Com- 
mercial Reports  or  any  of  the  leading  Nurserymen  of  the 


'^"^^'^'^iH.C.Graves&Sons.Lee'sSuiTiiiiit.MiJ. 


Address  I 


PACIFIC  HEIGHTS  NURSERY. 

Nurserymen  and    Flo'ists,  Attention! 

(WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL.) 

We  have  on  hand  and  constantly  arriving  from  Japan 
and  China: 

Camellias,  Azalens,  Iris  Kaempferl  (over  150 
varieties),  Feme,  Palms,  Cycas  Kevoluta,  Za- 
mla,  Japan  Orange,  Persimmon  and  other 
fruit  trees,  Lilies,  Nerlce  Ja^jontca,  Ohrys- 
anthnmums,  New  and  Rare  b-verg- e^n  and 
Deciduous  Trees,  New  and  Rare  Plants, 
Sbrub  and  Palm  Seeds. 

All  plants  acclimated.  Send  us  your  Business  Card 
and  we  will  quote  Trade  Prices  for  lOOO,  100,  10  or  single 
plauts 

Ketail  prices  on  application. 


2225  Jackson  St., 


San  Francisco. 


Prunes  !  Prunes  ! 

  I  UAVF,  A  SURPLUS  OF   

French  Prunes  on  Peach,  4  to  7  ft. 


AT- 


$18  PER  100;  $175  PER  1000. 

other  Stock  in  Fair  Supply,  Oieap. 


Saceemor  to  L.  Burbank.      SANTA  ROSA,  OaL. 


UNION  NURSERY 

Urn  for  sale  a  fine  lot  of  fH,Ivm,  (frown  in  open 
Krouri'),  riaiiely,  Mirizafiillo,  Nevar'Jillo  Blanoo,  Picho* 
line  a-id  Migdion,  which  are  olTjred  at  very  low  ratei. 
Cut  flowers  and  funeral  desiifni  a  sp'cialty, 
FRANK  KUNZ, 
21V9  T«£.tb  Streeet.  Sacramento,  Cal. 

Telephone  182, 


NURSERY  STOCK. 


FULL  AND  COMPLETE   STOCK  OF 


200.000  ORANGE  AND  LEMON  TREES,  200.000 

We  have  the  Largest  and  Finest  Stock  of 
Orange  and  Lemon  Trees  in  the  State. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 


W.  R.  STRONG  COMPANY, 


ITRTJIT  TREES. 


EARLY  CRAWFORD,  FOSTER, 
MUIR    AND    ORANGE  CLING 


Ffl.XSN'OZZ  Jb»JrtXT3XrES  on  Myrobolan,  Peach  and  Almond  Roots 
CORRESPONDENCE  RESPECTFULLY  SOLICITED. 

Growers  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Vegetable,  Flower  and  Farm  Seeds 

419-421    SANSOMK    STKEET,    SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


ESTABLISHED  1863. 

THOS.  MBHBRIN, 

AGENT  FOR   THE   CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO. 

Largest  and  Most  Complete  Stock  of  Fruit,  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees  on  the  PaciOc  Coast, 

lipples.  Almonds,  Apricot,  Pear,  Prune,  Plum,  Peach  and  Cherry. 
Also  Fine  StocK  Ollv<'8,  Oranges,  LemoDH,  Nnt  Trees  and  Small  Fruits;  Magnolias 
Camellias,  Palms;  Largo  Stanch  <>r  Roses,  Clematis,  Etc.,  Ftc. 


GRASS,  CLOVER,  VKGUTABLK,  FLOWER  AVD  TREE  SEEDS,  TOP  ONIONS,  Etc..  Etc 

Catalogues  Mailed  Free.  Address 

THOS.  MEHERIN,  516  BATTERY  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERY, 


OFFERS  A  LARGE  ASSORTMENT  OF- 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

  fePtCIALTIEsi   

WHITE  ADRIATIC  FIGS.   OLIVES.    PLUMS   AND    PRUNES  ON  MYROBOLAN 
ROOT,  OR/' PES.   PALMS,   ROSES  AND  OLEANDERS 


THE  TRUE  SMYRNA  FIG,  ALSO  THE  WILD  OR  CAPRI  FIG 

New  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Pamphlet  on  the  Smyrna  Fig  mailed  Free  on  application, 

Correspondence  Solicited.  Address 

GEO.  C.  ROEDINQ,  MANAGER,  FRESNO.  CAL 


ORANGE  AND  LEMON  TREES. 

Med.  Sweet,  R.  W.  Navel,  Malta  Blood,  P.  R.  St.  Michael,  Satsnma, 

And  other  new  and  old  varieties. 

Villa  Franca ,  Lisbon  and  Eureka  Lemons.   Shamrock  Orange  for  Hedges. 
BANANA  BULBS  (CAVENDISH  ORINOCO)  50  CENTS  EACH. 

ALOHA  NURSERIES,  Penryn,  Placer  Co.,  California 


CLOVER 


Garden,  Tree,  Field  and  Crass  Seeds, 

BEED  GRAINS-ONION  ,SETS-PLANET  JR.  GARDEN  TOOLS. 


MILLET 


TIMOTHY 


142(1-1428  St.  Louis  Avenue, 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


{:^Seii<i  for  Our  Illustrated  Catalogue— FREE._^ 


BLUE  GRASS 


BLTJE!  G-TJIMIS. 

IVEoKk.'tox-ey    Cy  K>X"oss. 

In  lots  to  suit.     Write  for  prices  delivered  on  wharf  In 
San  Francisco.  Address 

W.    A.   T.   STRATTON,  Petalama. 


GROW 

Texas'.Thin  Shell 

PECANS. 


Growing  the  Texas  Thin 
Shell  Pccin  pa>8  better 
than  Banking.  Real  Estate, 
Bonds  or  Stocks.  One  acre 
earns  more  than  10  acres 
in  most  farm  products. 
Send  for  rirru'ar. 


Pacific  Mm 

ESTABLISHED  1»71.  '* 
WELL  GROWN  AND  SELECTED  STOCK 

 OF  

Fruit  Trees,  Olives,  Grapes, 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants, 

Roses,  Magnolias,  Palms. 

 ALSO  

Azaleas  Indica  and  Mollis, 

Camellias  and  Rhododendron. 
Send  for  New  Price  Li^t. 

Bxlcnr  and  Lombard  8treetH,.Sau  Kranrioco. 


HAVE  YOU  OUR 

CATALOGUE? 

WehavetbeLargestCoUection 

—OF— 

Frnits,  Palis,  Ferns. 

Economic  Plants, 

— A.ND — 

RARE  NEW  PLANTS, 

From  the  F'HJB  CORNEWS  of  the  Karth,  grown  for 
sale  in  the  U.  8.  No  nursery  like  nurs.  Supply  Cua- 
tonners  all  over  tlie  Wh"le  Wor  d,  by  KIAIL, 
EXPRESS  or  FREIGHT. 

REASONER  BROS., 

Established  1883.  ONECO,  FLORfOA. 


Fine  Small  Fruits  a  Specialty. 

CUTHBERT  RASPBERRY. 

BEST  MARKEf  BERRY  KNOWN;  LARGE,  FIRM 
and  luscious,  stands  travel  finely,  bears  immens  ly, 
and  has  two  crops  a  year;  50  cents  per  dozen;  i3  per  100. 
AlsoJStrawberries,  Blackberries,  Gooseberries,  Currants, 
etc.,  of  the  finest  imported  varieties.  Prices  on  applica- 
tion.   L.  U.  McCANN,  Santa  Craz  Cal. 


Did  you  ever  receive  a  letter'.  You  can  i 
receive  our  Roses  the  same  way— by  mail, 
postpaid.  The  Californian  or  the  Pennsyl-  ' 
vanian  can  alike  enjoy  the  advantage  of  ( 
dealing  direct  at  the  Rose  headquarters  of  , 
the  world.   Success  is  universal  with  our 


ROSES 


ON  THEIR 
OWN  ROOTS! 


We  desire  the  acquaintance  of  every 
I  flower  lover  in  America,  and  offer  our  Itose 
Guide  and  Cafalopue,  free,  by  way  of  in- 
I  troduction.  It  mirrors  our  immense  stock, 
and  gives  a  quarter  of  a  centurv  's  special 
flower  experience  for  the  asliing  only. 
Otiier  flowers  also.    No  fancy  prices. 
LThe  G»!<?i»  without  price,   i-^end  voiiraddress. 

:The  DINGEE  d.  CONARD  CO. 

'  Gr^Tfers&S^edsvu^, ]HiSl  GROVE.Pfl.l 


IF  YOU  WANT  GOOD 

#SEEDS  ^ 


SEND  TO 


/  BARTEtOES  ^CO. 

/  .  _/er  DENVER  COLO. 
^"l>trMOST  RELIABLE  HOUSE '♦vWES't: 
^       CATALOGUE  FREE.  ' 


SEEDS 


-r^.ALNEER'S 

RELIABLE 

If  you  want  P»rrr-  ',  CAUr 
>-.';..r/.f..;.,directfrom  WHVC 
irrowers*  &pnd  for  our  Bftutind 
I  1.'.;  Cn  t:i  l»:ru(>  n. ailed  Free. 
PL''s  only  2  and  3  cts.  Mirket 

mm 

AIAEER  BKO.S. 

ItOCICFOE-XS,  TT,T, 


^  Of  BE.ST  SORTS  of  Apple, 

A01  I  FRUITS  ffl^JS 

^^^^   I       ry.  Raspberry.  Blackberry.  Currant, 
-{  Grape. GfK  sebero'. etc.  Al^oChest- 
■  nuts.  "Walnuts,  Trifoli.ite  Orange, 
EleagnnsLone- ~ 
ipes  and  other  f 
I      NoTpltiofl.  I 

^   Send  for  CntaU.piie   

J.  S.  COLLINS  &  SON,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


Varieties 


BERRIES 


Texas  Pecan  &  Seed  Co.,  Fort  Worth  .Texas,  [ 


On  1  U  P  r  Practical  Treatise  by  T.  A.  Garev 

tl  A  ll  U  t  ^i^'"!^  ttie  results  of  lon^  e\  eri. 

II  n  II  «j  b  ^Qpg       Southern  California.  IPO 

^111  Tllf^r  paKea.  cloth  bound.    Sent  )'0sl)^>uia 

I   III    IIIKr*  at  reduced  price  .  f  75  cts.  p'T  Luiv, 

out  I  Ulll.  UEWEy.PUB.CO.,220Uarktt,tt.i:. 
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DOLLARS 


AND 


SENSE 


TILTING  BARS. 


SPRING  LIFTS. 


FOUR  WIDTHS  OF  CUT. 


Good  machinery  is  a  giv.,«,^<f^*-^'^'~>my  in  the  sense  that  it 
saves  time,  when  time  mecin§^^e-/^<f/^  '^nd  labor  when  labor 
is  greatly  required.  Good  ma^  2??  may  be  had  at  the 
same  cost  as  machinery  not  so  goou^*  It  is  simply  a  ques- 

CARE  IN 
SELECTION. 

The  Walter  A.  Wood  machines  are  preeminently  good.  Year 
by  year  for  forty  years  they  have  been  improved  and  perfect-  " 
ed  in  every  part.  The  result  is  combined  in  a  simple  machine, 
a  light  running  machine,  a  durable,  splendidly  working  ma- 
chine, adapted  to  all  crop  conditions. 

WALTER  A.  WOOD  MACHINES  are  for  Sale  and  Known  Everywhere. 

SUCCESS 
DEPENDS 


On  doing  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time,  and  one 
of  the  right  things  and  right  times,  we  suggest,  is  to 

WRITE  FOR 
CIRCULARS. 

Handsomely  illustrated  ary^  briefly  and  clearly  setting  forth  many 
good  things  to  be  considered  when  selecting  good  machinery. 

  ADDRESS  — 

Frank  Brothers,  33  &  35  Main  St., 

San  Francisco. 

Walter  A.  Wood  M.  &  R.  M.  Co.,  ,i 

68  &  70  Front  St.,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Factories  at  Haoeick  Falls,  N.  Y.,  and  MLnoespolia.  Single  Apron  Twine  Binder. 


Walter  A.  Wood  Sulky  Hay  Rake. 
For  eilber  cue  or  two  horses. 


Enclosed  Gear  Reaper. 


(  Formerly  Called  "  TRIUMPH."  ) 


Stylo  "A." 


Greatest  Pulverizer  of  the  Age. 

SOMETHING  NEW  AND  ORIGINAL. 

3DO    ISTOX    BE    IDECEI'VEID   BY  Ils^IT-A-XIOISrS. 


_  „  „  Granokvillk,  Cal.,  Dec.  25,  1891. 

H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS.— Dear  Sir:  Your  favor  of  the  22d,  askinir  me  how  I  liked  the  Triumph  Spadinif 
Harrow  I  used  on  the  "  O  Jthout  Vineyard  and  Orchard,"  received.  In  reply  would  say  that  I  have  u'ted  almost  all 
the  modern  implements,  hut  as  a  pulverizer  and  cultivator  combined  I  never  saw  anything  to  equal  them 

Yours  truly,  H.  H.  CLAKKB, 

Formerly  Supt.  and  Manager  of  the  "  Oothout  Orchard  and  Viaeyard,"  Fresno,  Cal. 

H.  C.SHAW  PLOW  WORKS.— Deir  Sir:  The  "Morgan  Spading  Harrow"  which^rpur'ohaled'^tst seaso^  am 
well  pleased  with  and  1  can  recommend  it  as  being  a  first  class  implement  for  orchard  and  vineyard  work. 

Yours  truly,  A.  V.  MORSE. 

Fresno  Cftl    D6C  10  1891 

H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS.— Dear  Sir:  Last  winter  I  purchased  a  ten-foot  Triumph  Spading  Harrow '  and 
am  pleased  to  say  that  I  found  it  am  )Bb  satisfactory  tool.  I  used  It  for  both  my  nursery  and  mv  orchards  and 
found  that  it  left  the  ground  in  better  shape  than  any  cultivator  I  had  ever  used.  For  pulverizing  rough  and 
cloddy  ground  I  don't  believe  there  is  an  implement  superior  to  it  in  the  market. 

Yours  truly,  GEO.  T.  ROEDINO. 

Manager  for  the  Fancher  Creek  Nursery,  Fresno,  Cal. 

We  are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Coast. 

H.C.SHAW  PLOW  WORKS 

361,  363,  365,  367,  370,  389  and  390  El  Dorado  Street, 
STOCKTON,]  CAL. 


No  story  need  be  told  of  the  Cyclone  or  of  the  number  that  have  been  sold.  They  can  be  seen  working  in 
every  inhabited  part  of  the  Pacific  Slope  whilst  hundreds  are  exported  every  year. 

The  Cyclone  mill  is  not  an  experiment,  but  acknowledged  by  all  who  have  used  it  to  be  the  most  powerfnl  and 
durable  mill  on  the  market. 

It  is  simple  In  construction,  has  no  cogs  or  complicated  gearing  to  get  out  of  order.  Has  only  three  principal 
bearings,  heavily  babbited  boxes  and  self  oiling  apartments. 

The  wheel  and  vane  of  the  Cyclone  (which  are  the  most  durable  parts  of  any  solid  wheel  mill)  are  made  strong 
and  of  well  seasoned  wood  finished  with  the  best  lead  and  oil  which  neither  blister  In  the  sun  nor  is  consumed  by  rust 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  to 

Pacific  Manufacturing  Company, 

575  MISSION  ST.,  SAN  FKANCISGO,  CAL. 

Manufacturers  and  Jobbers  of  Windmills,  Pumps,  Tanks,  TUBULAE 
WELL  TOOLS,  Pipe,  Fittings,  Etc..  Etc. 

Stockton -Fresno  Business  College. 


THE  LEADING  FEATURE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  IS  ITS  HOME 

Tuition  One  Year  (5S  Weeks),  975. 

Sixteen  Regular  Teachers  and  Over  Three  Hundred  Students  attending.  Courses  Thorough,  Rates  Lowest 
Instruction  the  Best,  and  School  the  Most  Keliable.  Addretis  W.  C.  RAMSEY. 
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Artesian  Wells. 

We  gave  last  week  a  picture  of  an  artesian  well  which 
was  allowed  to  flow  fountain  like  in  the  midst  of  the  res- 
ervoir in  which  its  waters  were  stored.  It  is  not  always 
feasible  or  desirable  to  create  such  a  reservoir — in  fact  it 
is  customary  to  lead  away  the  water  without  such  storage. 
When,  then,  the  planter  has  to  deal  with  a  well  of  great 
flow,  aod  disposed  to  project  its  waters  into  the  atmos- 
phere, there  comes  a  necessity  to  repress  and  divert  the 


erate  flow,  which  is  merely  allowed  to  pour  out  of  the  top 
of  the  casing  and  make  its  pond  below. 

The  upper  central  picture  shows  a  large  stream  from  a 
well  flowing  away  in  a  ditch  for  distant  use.  Bslow  it  is 
a  similar  scene  showing  a  longer  ditch  and  a  small  cabin, 
which,  at  the  time  of  the  photographer's  visit,  was  ap- 
parently the  scene  of  a  sort  of  a  social  reunion,  for  there 
are  more  people  on  the  steps  than  could  be  possibly  ac- 
commodated within,  and  the  horses  feeding  from  the  wagon 
give  additional  indications  of  a  friendly  visit. 


There  is  another  very  imporcant  point  which  people  are 
apt  to  forget.  The  following  statement  of  it  is  condensed 
from  a  recent  bulletin  of  the  Colorado  Experiment  Station: 

It  is  a  rule,  rather  than  an  exception,  throughout  the  arte- 
sian basins  of  tliis  State  to  meet  with  wells  whose  pressure  is 
decreasing.  This  is  due  either  to  too  many  wells  or  to  defective 
construction.  Indications  point  to  the  latter  a«  the  cause  in 
the  majority  of  cases.  Many  wells  are  improperly  ca^ed.  and 
some  not  at  all.  Such  methods  of  false  economy  may  result  in 
disaster  in  the  future,  not  only  to  individual  wells,  but  to  the 
whole  basin.  Tliis  will  be  readily  seen  when  one  stops  to  con- 
sider the  principles  upon  which  artesian  wells  are  ba«ed.  The 
water  is  confined  under  gr«»at  pressure  between  two  impervious 


VIEW  OF  KERN  COUNTY   ARTESIAN   WELLS   WITH   ARRANGEMENTS  FOR   DIRECTING  THEIR  FLOW. 


flow;  indeed,  as  one  may  say,  to  harness  the  well  down  to 
strong  quiet  work  devoid  of  display.  The  engravings  on 
this  page,  which  are  made  from  photographs  of  wells  in 
Kern  county,  show  the  various  ways  in  which  the  flow 
from  wells  is  repressed  or  diverted,  or  simply  led  away  by 
gravity  to  lands  on  which  the  water  is  needed. 

The  upper  left-hand  corner  of  the  composite  plate  shows 
a  well  handsomely  equipped  with  a  cement  curb  and  a  cap 
against  which  the  water  expends  its  upward  force  and 
quietly  falls  back  and  runs  away  into  the  ditch.  The 
cement  curb  prevents  the  pond  which  •xists  around  a 
well  which  is  merely  capped  and  allowed  to  gather  In  a 
hollow  around  the  casing.   Below  this  is  a  well  of  mod- 


The  three  other  sketches  on  the  plate  show  arrange- 
ments for  closing  in  wells  with  planks  also,  in  the  upper 
right  hand  corner  a  well  fitted  with  a  good  valve,  by 
which  its  flow  may  be  reduced  or  stopped.  The  handling 
of  an  artesian  well  is  much  like  handling  of  any  other 
agricultural  agency;  it  may  be  done  with  some  style  and 
neatness  or  it  may  be  done  rudely  and  carelessly.  The 
water  is  just  as  wet  in  one  case  as  another,  and  will  in  both 
cases  make  an  acre  fruitful  or  quench  the  thirst  of  a  band 
of  steers,  as  the  owner  desires.  And  yet  one  who  likes  to 
have  everything  around  him  neat  and  tidy  and  no  slop- 
ping over,  will  see  to  it  that  his  flowing  well  does  not 
turn  his  place  into  a  marsh  or  a  malaria  incubator. 


layers  of  earth.  If  the  upper  one  is  punctured,  the  water  es- 
capes to  the  one  above  or  to  the  surface  soil  and  wastes, 
thus  reducing  the  pressure.  This  shows  the  necessity  of  thor- 
oughly packing  the  casing  at  the  impervious  strata.  The  law 
should  require  every  well  sunk  to  be  completely  cased,  and 
abandoned  wells  to  be  plugged. 

The  same  state  of  afiairs  exists  in  this  State.  The  more 
wells  sunk  into  an  artesian  reservoir  the  less  the  flow  from 
each.  Long  ago,  this  State  enacted  a  law  requiring:  the 
capping  of  wells  when  their  flow  was  not  being  properly 
utilized.  Not  only  was  this  to  stop  unnecessary  draft  upon 
valuable  subterranean  supplies,  but  to  prevent  excess  of 
water  in  surface  strata  and  the  raising  of  the  water  level 
upon  lower  lands.  We  need  wise  use  of  water  aa  of  other 
natural  resources. 
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Good  Roads— A  Prime  Necessity. 

Oakland,  March  22,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor: — In  all  the  discussion  of  the  question 
of  adequate  returns  for  his  products,  the  farmer  has  gener- 
ally overlooked  one  vital  point.  That  is  the  facility  of  the 
first  movement  of  the  crop— how  most  readily  to  place  it  in 
the  hands  of  the  dealer  or  transportation  company.  Much 
has  been  said  of  the  necessity  for  cheap  railroad  rates,  and 
the  protests  against  the  present  exorbitant  tariflf  have  been 
both  earnest  and  well-founded. 

When  profoundly  impressed  by  a  more  remote  evil,  are 
we  not  in  danger  of  overlooking  the  one  lying  near  our 
own  doors?  Is  the  farmer  altogether  without  fault  in  the 
high  cost  of  realizing  upon  his  products?  The  prtsump- 
tion  seems  to  have  been  that  the  cost  of  placing  his  fruit, 
hay  or  grain  on  board  cars  or  boat  is  a  legitimate  part  of 
the  necessary  expense  of  production,  and  as  such,  not 
worthy  of  close  scrutiny.  And  what  is  the  result?  The 
almost  invariable  use  of  four  horses  where  two  ought  to 
be  ample  and  a  largely  enhanced  cost  for  labor,  and 
"  wear  and  tear,"  as  well  as  perpetual  delay  and  disap- 
pointment as  to  time. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  work  of  "getting  the  crop  to  mar- 
ket "  is  a  giant  factor  in  running  up  the  bill  for  incidentals 
and  in  standing  in  the  way  of  quick  returns,  and  this  is 
the  case  by  reason  of  the  fact  that,  with  few  exceptions, 
we  have  no  good  roads  in  the  country.  Because  the 
larmer  performs  the  work  himself,  it  has  seemed  to  him  of 
small  moment  whether  the  facilities  be  less  or  greater. 
True,  he  reasons  in  a  general  way  upon  the  advantages  of 
nearness  to  depot  or  landing,  but  does  he  sit  down  and 
figure  up  the  actual  difference  in  cost  to  his  own  pocket  of 
hauling  small  loads  over  a  dirt  or  mud  "  right  of  way  "  — 
which  is  all  that  most  of  our  country  roads  are — and  the 
easy  traction  with  a  big  load  over  a  macadamized  or  tel- 
fordized  roadway  ? 

The  difiference  is  so  immense  as  to  amount  to  poverty  in 
place  of  wealth,  distress  in  place  of  comfort,  and  continual 
worry  instead  of  ease  of  mind.  Give  every  ranchman  to- 
day the  difference  between  his  present  situation  and  the 
result  I  have  hinted  at,  which  is  in  effect  a  railroad  at  his 
own  door,  and  you  ensure  him  a  desirable  income  at  once. 

The  truth  is  that,  outside  cities,  there  are  very  few  roads 
in  this  country.  What  are  called  roads  are  simply  public 
rights  of  way,  maintained  in  execrable  condition,  at  an 
annual  cost  which  is  simply  ruinous  to  rural  communities. 
The  net  result  is  an  apology  for  a  road — a  travesty  upon 
the  name  highway.  Wherever  by  chance  a  decent  road 
exists  in  any  section,  the  resultant  growth  and  prosperity 
are  marvelous.  It  is  possible,  or  will  be  when  our  legis- 
lature permits  counties  to  issue  long-time  bonds,  for  every 
county  to  construct  good  roads. 

One  county  in  New  Jersey  issued  bonds  for  $300,000  to 
build  only  30  miles  of  road,  and  the  effect  upon  the  real 
estate  values  has  already  justified  the  expenditure.  A 
similar  movement  wisely  inaugurated  in  every  county 
would  be  equally  fruitful  of  compensating  results.  Contra 
Oosta  county  has  commenced  the  work  in  the  right  way 
by  listing  and  naming  all  her  roads,  preparatory  to  the  ap- 
plication of  the  ten-block  system  of  numbering  country 
residences.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  other  counties  will 
adopt  the  "  Contra  Costa  plan." 

The  State  of  California  has  a  population  of  1,200,000. 
The  nine  leading  cities  of  the  State  number  500,000,  show- 
ing that  about  one-half  the  population  of  the  State  is  agri- 
cultural, or  in  small  communities  dependent  thereon.  The 
State  debt  is  about  $2  per  capita.  Four  of  the  nine  cities 
of  the  State,  with  a  population  of  390,000,  have  a  bonded 
indebtedness  of  $3,100,000,  or  nearly  $8  per  capita. 

The  bulk  of  this  expenditure  has  been  to  secure  facilities 
not  more  essential  to  the  urban  population  than  are  good 
roads  to  the  suburban.  Indeed,  the  actual  wealth  of  the 
State  is  in  its  productions — the  commodities  to  be  moved, 
and  ease  and  economy  in  handling  these  is  a  primal  ne- 
cessity. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  the  property  of  the  State  has 
very  nearly  doubled  in  the  last  11  years,  and  there  is 
every  reasnn  to  believe  that  the  ratio  of  improvement  will 
not  be  much  less  in  the  future.  At  least,  our  ability  in 
the  coming  years  to  meet  obligations  incurred  for  neces- 
sary improvements  will  be  ample,  and  increasing  with 
each  year. 

An  approximate  estimate  of  the  weight  of  the  leading 
products  of  the  State  shows  that  the  farmers  have  to  cart 
to  market,  or  to  cars  or  boat,  each  year,  not  less  than  eight 
million  tons,  or  an  average  of  50  tons  to  each  family. 
The  average  distance  this  load  has  to  be  hauled,  I  leave 
for  the  reader  to  estimate,  also  the  weight  of  all  the  farmer 
consumes  at  home,  the  lumber  he  uses,  etc. 

The  cost  of  fences  has  been  estimated  at  the  East  as 
equivalent  to  the  cost  of  buildings.  This  tax  the  people  of 
California  are  seeking  to  escape.  But  they  are  following 
the  old,  not  beaten  track,  but  muddy  net  of  the  Eastern 
States  in  the  slip  shod  method  of  road-making  and  repair- 
ing. What  is  needfd  is  a  sweeping  revolution  in  the  way 
of  handling  roads.  The  best  ability  should  be  engaged, 
and  all  market  roads  be  reconstructed  upon  the  basis  of  a 
permanent  roadway,  all  repairs  to  be  made  under  compe- 
tent superintendence  and  paid  for  in  cash. 

Next,  the  wagon  tires  should  be  broadened  in  propor- 
tion to  the  load  to  be  carried,  and  the  absurd  plan  of  front 
and  hind  wheels  tracking  be  abandoned.  Mark  the  differ- 
ence between  a  2  or  2^  inch  tire,  both  wheels  running  in 
the  same  narrow  groove,  and  a  4  to  6  inch  tire  with  a 
tread  for  both  whetl-t  of  8  to  12  inches!  The  one  is  neces- 
sarily destructive,  the  other  essentially  preservative,  and 
the  same  team  will  handle  25  per  cent  heavier  load  with 
equal  ease. 

I^et  me  close  as  I  began,  and  suggest  as  a  suitable  theme 
for  every  Grange — How  to  make  and  keep  good  roads — 
and  thus  lessen  this  first  and  heaviest  burden,  the  cost  of 
getting  our  crops  to  market.  C.  M.  Plumb. 
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Pacific  Storms. 

San  Fbakcisco,  March  19,  1892. 

To  yrHE  Editor  : — The  natural  trend  of  storms  ad- 
vancing toward  the  Pacific  Coast  from  the  ocean  is  east- 
ward and  north  of  Washington.  The  territory  north  of 
Washington  and  Idaho  shows  by  its  denuded  aspect  that 
the  fierce  gales  and  rains  to  which  the  middle  and  south- 
ern coasts  are  but  rarely  subjected  here  have  full  sway. 
The  excessive  precipitation  on  the  extreme  upper  coast  of 
Washington,  caused  by  the  counter-currents  of  warm  and 
cold  air  and  the  extreme  wind  velocities  at  the  most  north- 
west station  of  the  Weather  Bureau  (Tatoosh  Island)  which 
sometimes  blow  at  a  velocity  of  100  and  more  miles  per 
hour,  are  a  proof  of  the  violence  with  which  storms  strike 
that  coast.  Such  storms,  if  they  were  to  strike  the  middle 
coast  with  any  degree  of  frequency,  would  rapidly  de- 
populate that  district. 

A  storm  advancing  from  the  ocean  and  not  hampered 
by  mountain  ranges,  sweeps  eastward;  but  meeting  air  cur- 
rents with  different  temperatures  as  the  land  is  approached, 
the  deposition  of  moisture  begins.  The  conditions  over 
the  land  at  such  a  time,  whether  there  is  a  wave  of  high 
air  pressure  banked  up  over  the  Northwest  territory,  de- 
termines the  period  of  the  check  in  its  eastward  career. 
If  the  barometric  conditions  are  favorable,  i.  «.,  if  the 
barometer  is  comparatively  low  over  Montana,  Idaho  and 
over  the  Northwest,  there  is  but  little  delay;  but  if  the 
barometer  is  high  over  these  districts,  such  fact,  with  the 
high  lands  to  be  traversed,  oftentimes  delays  the  storm  on 
the  upper  coast,  where  its  motion  continues  until  either  a 
falling  pressure  to  the  eastward  permits,  or  a  wave  of  air 
from  the  westward,  forces  it  over  its  eastern  path  with 
greatly  diminished  energy,  or  it  may  move  southward  along 
the  coast  and  rebound  from  here  to  there  until  its  energy 
is  wasted  or  finally  find  an  eastward  exit  over  the  upper 
country,  or  be  lost  or  filled  up  in  the  southern  country. 

A  storm  striking  Washington,  Oregon  or  Northern  Cali- 
fornia differs  decidedly  in  its  effects  on  the  weather  on  the 
coast,  for  with  such  a  depression  there  is  always  a  tendency 
for  the  winds  to  go  to  the  southward,  which  direction,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  gives  rains  to  California;  aiTd  if  the 
storm  is  decided  in  its  character,  it  may  cross  to  the  south- 
eastward and  join  the  general  low  air  pressure  that  hangs 
over  Southern  Nevada  and  Southeastern  California,  where 
it  will  remain  until  it  is  filled  up  by  the  winds  from  some 
wave  of  air  that  sweeps  toward  the  interior. 

In  but  very  few  cases  do  storms  cross  the  Rockies  be- 
tween the  British  line  and  Mexico,  and  when  they  do  cross 
it  is  with  such  diminished  energy  that  unless  rein- 
forced by  favorable  conditions  east  of  the  Rockies,  they 
retain  but  a  remnant  of  the  force  with  which  they  affected 
the  Pacific  country. 

Storm  frequency  is  variable,  but  a  general  average  will 
place  them  at  one  in  every  five  or  six  days,  and  when  so- 
called  weather  prophets  speak  of  a  storm  that  is  expected 
in  a  certain  region  between  certain  dates,  ranging  from 
four  to  six  days,  it  is  known  that  such  "  prophets  "  have 
just  sufficient  knowledge  of  meteorological  affairs  to 
forecast  according  to  nature.  That  the  severity  of  storms 
can  be  determined  in  advance  is  out  of  the  question. 
There  is  a  kind  of  a  general  rule  that  a  very  low  pressure 
of  air  is  followed  by  a  comparatively  hi^h  pressure,  but 
either  of  such  low  or  high  pressures  may  be  formed  by 
merging  of  two  storms  or  of  two  high  areas. 

There  are  no  well-defined  laws  governing  the  movement 
of  storms  on  the  Pacific  Slope.  East  of  the  rockies  storms 
move  from  west  to  east  with  remarkable  regularity,  but 
west  of  the  Rockies  it  is  a  question  from  the  moment  that 
the  barometer  begins  falling  on  the  upper  Washington 
coast  to  the  time  of  the  disappearance  of  the  storm  as  to 
what  may  result.  At  times  the  air  pressure  will  begin  to 
fall  in  the  western  portions  of  Washington  and  Oregon, 
with  every  indication  of  a  storm  that  will  sweep  Califor- 
nia, or  at  least  give  general  rains.  In  less  than  12  hours 
after  such  conditions  have  been  noted,  there  will  be  en- 
tirely dissimilar  conditions  existing.  Situated  on  the 
coast  as  we  are,  there  are  but  few  rules  applicable  to 
stoim  movements,  and  such  few  are  embodied  in  the  fol- 
lowing: 

A  rising  air  pressure  over  the  southern  country  and  a 
falling  over  the  upper  country,  indicates  southerly  wind 
and  rain. 

A  rapidly  falling  pressure  along  the  upper  coast  and  a 
general  slight  fall  southward  to  San  Francisco  will  give  a 
south  to  southeast  wind  movement  and  probable  rains, 
even  though  the  interior  country  (Idaho,  Utah,  Western 
Nevada  and  Northern  Arizona)  has  fair  weather  with  a 
high  air  pressure. 

A  high  air  pressure  advancing  from  the  ocean  toward 
the  California  coast,  south  of  San  Francisco,  will  give 
rains  to  the  upper  country,  and  very  likely  to  the  Southern 
California  coast. 

A  high  air  pressure  advancing  toward  Northern  Califor- 
nia or  Oregon  and  Washington,  and  settling  over  the 
upper  country,  will  give  fair  weather  with  rising  temper- 
atures. 

Fair  weather  signs  during  the  winter  season  on  the  Pa- 
cific Slope  are  foretold  by  a  generally  high  barometer  over 
Utah,  Idaho  and  the  contiguous  country,  and  with  a  lower 
pre  sure  over  Southern  California  and  Arizona,  Should 
a  high  pressure  show  an  inclination  to  move  southward 
and  then  westward  to  reverse  the  conditions  (giving  high 
pressure  over  the  southern  country  and  a  low  pressure  over 
the  upper  country),  general  rains  would  result,  since  all 
winds  would  move  in  rain-bearing  directions. 

A  fact  worthy  of  remembrance  to  students  of  the  weather 
charts  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  is  that  when  the  isobars,  or 
lines  connecting  places  having  an  equal  air  pressure,  are 
drawn  from  west  to  east,  and  the  highest  barometer  read- 
ings are  in  the  south,  rains  invariably  follow,  since  the 
general  air  movement  would  then  be  from  the  southward. 

Reverse  the  poeitions  of  the  highest  and  lowest  pressure, 


having  the  highest  over  the  upper  country  and  the  lowest 
over  the  southern  country,  or  if  the  isobars  run  longi- 
tudinal, fair  weather  is  the  rule. 

Our  cool  or  cold  waves  are  very  frequent,  but  when  we 
do  have  them  they  result  from  an  overflowing  atmosphere 
from  a  great  bank  of  air  overhanging  the  Rocky  mountain 
region,  or  immediately  east,  that  is  held  in  check  by  un- 
toward circumstances  from  pursuing  its  usual  eastward 
path,  or  it  may  be  that  a  wave  of  cold  air  that  is  advanc- 
ing southeastward  from  the  British  country  splits  on  the 
main  chain  of  the  Rockies  and  a  portion  of  such  wave 
swoops  over  the  eastern  portions  of  Washington  and  Or- 
egon, Idaho,  Nevada,  Utah,  and  probably  Northern  Ari- 
zona, before  it  is  sufficien  ly  warmed  to  lose  its  original 
frigidity  and  assimilate  with  our  otherwise  mild  temper- 
ature. The  greater  the  portion  of  the  cold  wave  of  the 
air  that  passes  to  the  westward  of  the  Rockies  the  greater 
the  area  that  it  will  spread  over.  Waves  of  air  advancing 
from  the  ocean  toward  the  coast  are  tempered  by  contact 
with  the  surface  water  of  the  ocean,  and  when  they  strike 
the  land  north  of  Central  California  are  forerunners  of 
warm  waves,  since  in  such  cases  they  are  accompanied  by 
cloudless  conditions;  north  to  west  winds  rule  in  California 
and  the  sun  heat  is  the  greater  in  consequence  of  no  cloudi- 
ness intervening. 

DEFINITIONS  OF  TERMS  USED  IN  F0BECA8TS. 

"  Rain,  general  rain,  scattering  rains,  local  rains,"  etc., 
indicate  that  .01  inch  or  more  rain  will  fall  during  the 
period  for  which  rains  have  been  forecasted. 

"  Fair,  generally  fair,"  etc.,  indicates  that  no  appreci- 
able rain  will  fall,  but  such  terms  do  not  indicate  that 
there  will  be  no  cloudiness  or  log.  A  day  may  be  either 
cloudy  or  foggy  and  yet  be  fair,  in  the  sense  that  the  term 
is  used  by  the  Weather  Bureau. 

"  Clearing  weather"  indicates  that  rain  may  fall,  but 
will  be  followed  by  fair  weather. 

"Slight  temperature  changes,  stationary  temperature," 
or  absence  of  a  temperature  forecast,  indicates  that  there 
will  be  less  than  a  difference  of  six  degrees  from  the  maxi- 
mum or  minimum  temperature  of  the  observation  on  which 
the  forecast  was  based.  If  the  p.  m.  forecasts  are  used,  the 
difference  applies  to  the  maximum  temperature.  If  the 
A.  M.  is  used,  it  applies  to  the  minimum  temperature. 
"  Warmer,  slightly  warmer,"  etc.,  indicates  that  the  tem- 
perature will  be  one  or  more  degrees  higher  than  at  the 
time  of  observation,  and  cooler,  colder,  falling  tempera- 
ture, etc.,  indicates  that  the  temperature  will  be  one  or 
more  degrees  lower.  Robert  E.  Eebkam, 
Chief  of  Pacific  Coast  Division, 
U,  S.  Department  of  Agr.  Weather  Bureau. 
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Educating  tiie  Horse. 

The  horse  is  an  intelligent  animal  and  is  capable  of  being 
educated  to  a  considerable  degree.  In  fact,  he  must  necessarily 
be  educated  by  the  treatment  that  he  receives,  although  the 
education  may  not  be  that  which  would  be  best  for  him,  and 
may  have  been  of  such  a  kind  as  to  have  spoiled  him.  Much 
of  the  horse's  usefulness  and  value  dej  end  upon  whether  he  has 
been  properly  educated.  If  he  has  been  well  educated  and 
properly  trained,  he  will  be  trusty,  kind  and  useful.  If,  on  the 
other  band,  he  has  been  badly  educated  and  spoiled  in  the 
"  breaking,"  he  will  be  untrusty,  vicious  and  endanger  the  life 
of  any  one  who  has  anything  to  do  with  him. 

Educating  is  all-important  for  an  animal  like  the  horse,  and 
should  be  properly  conducted.  It  should  be  begun  early  in 
life  and  carefully  conducted  all  the  way  along.  He  should  be 
made  to  regard  man  as  his  friend,  and  not  as  his  enemy,  as  he 
too  often  has  good  reason  to  regard  him.  Abusive  treatment 
is  never  called  for  and  should  never  be  tolerated.  Abuse  stops 
all  good  education  for  the  time.  The  horse  when  enraged  by 
blows  and  kicks  is  not  in  condition  to  learn  anything.  He  is 
in  too  great  excitment  to  understand  what  is  wanted  of  him. 
Yet  many  managers  of  horses  seem  to  act  as  though  they 
thought  they  could  beat  something  into  their  horse's  under- 
standing— in  fact,  appear  to  think,  judging  from  their  actions, 
that  everything  useful  had  to  be  beaten  into  the  horse,  in  order 
to  teach  him  anything.  To  such  persons  the  lash  seems  to  be 
the  ever  ready  means  of  opening  the  understanding  of  the 
horse,  and  of  showing  him  what  is  required  of  him.  If  the 
,  horse  sees  anything  that  he  is  afraid  of,  the  whip  is  applied  to 
make  him  understand  that  he  is  to  go  along  and  not  be  afraid. 
Does  it  make  him  so  understand  it,  or  does  he  associate  the 
frightful  object  with  the  whipping  received  ?  If  the  latter,  he 
will  be  more  afraid  of  the  some  object  next  time,  because  he 
will  expect  the  whipping  to  came  with  it,  and  it  generally  does 
come.  The  result  is  that  instead  of  becoming  accustomed  to 
such  objects,  and  ceasing  to  be  afraid,  he  is  really  more  afraid 
of  them,  and  becomes  what  is  called  a  '"  skittish  "  horse.  Now 
if,  instead  of  whipping  the  horse  when  he  is  afraid  of  an  ob- 
ject he  be  given  time  to  look  at  it,  approach  it  carefully  and  smell 
of  it.  so  as  to  be  assured  that  it  is  really  harmless,  he  will  cease 
to  fear  it,  and  the  next  time  he  sees  it  will  not  be  afraid.  He 
has  been  educated  so  far  as  to  know  that  the  object  he  supposed 
was  frightful,  is  harmless.  The  same  remarks  will  apply  to 
many  other  instances  where  a  horse  is  abused,  greatly  to  his 
injury.  Kindness  and  gentleness  should  characterize  the 
process  of  training  and  educating  the  horse. 

Th»  education  of  our  horses,  even  when  it  is  otherwise  unob- 
jectionable, is  generally  defective  in  regard  to  a  few  things 
which  it  is  highly  important  that  a  horse  should  be  well 
taught.  Every  horse  should  be  taught  to  stop  at  the  word 
■' whoa,"  and  .'^top  instantly,  right  in  his  tracks.  The  word 
should  only  be  used  when  it  is  intended  to  stop  the  horse,  and 
not,  as  oftentimes,  when  it  merely  desires  to  steady  him.  By  a 
litile  practice,  any  horse  can  be  taught  to  stop  at  the  word 
"  whoa,"  and  it  will  be  well  worth  the  trouble  to  any  horse 
owner  to  teach  this  thing  thoroughly.  If  thoroughly  taught, 
it  may  be  the  means  of  saving  whoever  should  be  the  driver 
from  severe  injury  or  even  death,  perhaps,  sometimes,  in  case 
of  accident.  Incase  of  accident,  a  horse  which  will  stop  at 
once  when  the  word  "whoa"  is  pronounced,  is  worth  more 
than  two  or  three  horses  which  would  start  and  run  under  like 
circumstances.  So  important  a  matter  as  this  should  never  be 
neglected  in  any  horse's  education. 

Another  inii)ortant  matter  for  a  horse  to  learn  is  not  to  be 
frightened  by  the  pressure  of  the  carriage  from  behind  in  case  a 
hold-back  breaks  and  lets  the  carriage  upon  him  in  going  down 
Iiill.  Probably  seven-eighths  of  the  horses  in  use  would  be 
frightened  under  such  circumstances  and  rnn,  yet  they  could 
be  easily  taught  to  stop  and  hold  the  load  even  under  such 
circumstances.    Every  horse  should  he  trained  to  do  this.  Ir^ 
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backing  the  horse  into  the  shafts,  let  him  look  back  gently  till 
the  whiffletree  presses  against  his  legs.  Then,  when  he  has  be- 
come accustomed  to  this  sensation,  let  some  one  take  him  by 
the  bits,  and  you  go  behind  and  gently  press  the  wagon  against 
bim  without  any  holdbacks  hitched  to  keep  the  wagon  off. 
Get  the  horse  to  resist  the  pressure,  and  that  is  what  you  want. 
Soon  he  will  hold  the  whole  weight  of  the  carriage  against  him, 
even  gcing  down  hill.  He  should  learn  that  the  carriage 
pressing  against  him  from  behind  will  not  push  him,  and  then 
he  will  not  be  frightened.  After  he  has  learned  this,  he  will 
not  be  frightened  nor  run  in  case  a  strap  or  an  iron  should 
break  in  going  down  hill,  and  let  the  carriage  on  to  him.  This 
bit  of  education  will  save  a  runaway  and  a  smashup. 

Any  horse  which  has  been  educated  to  stop  promptly  at  the 
word  "  whoa,"  and  not  to  be  frightened  by  the  carriage  com- 
ing upon  him  from  behind,  is  worth  a  third  more  to  any  one 
than  he  would  be  without  this  training,  yet  comparatively  few 
of  the  horses  are  taught  these  things,  although  it  requires  only 
a  little  time  and  patience  to  do  it.  Let  us  demand  a  better 
education  for  our  horses.— H.  Keynolds,  M.  D.,  in  Mass. 
Ploughman. 

©HE  JStOCK  'Y'^'^'^- 

Domestic  Live  Stock  and  Its  Relation  to  General 
FarmiDg. 

[Bead  by  D.  C.  Stswart  at  Forest  Grove,  Oregon,  Farmers'  Institute.] 

As  much  as  in  any  other  profession,  farmers  have  need  to  be 
thinkers  as  well  as  to  be  workers.  Many  questions  looking  to 
the  success  of  our  calling  offer  themselves  for  consideration. 
We  must  solve  these  questions  largely  for  ourselves. 

Scientific  advancement  in  agriculture  has  done  much  to  as- 
sist us,  and  we  may  safely  expect  it  to  do  much  more  in  the  fu- 
ture, but  we  have  much  to  do,  each  for  ourselves,  that  we  may 
make  intelligent  and  profitable  application  of  the  many  princi- 
ples given  to  ns  by  the  effort  of  others.  Any  question  that  ap- 
pears to  involve  the  maintaining  of  the  original  fertility  of  our 
soil,  can  but  be  of  the  greatest  importance  to  every  farmer. 

We  have  been  favored  in  the  possession  of  a  soil  made  by  na- 
ture rich  in  the  elements  that  contribute  to  the  growing  of  a 
great  variety  of  the  most  generally  required  agricultural  pro- 
ductions of  the  earth,  and  that  are  demanded  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  its  vast  and  rapidly  increasing  population. 

The  climatic  conditions  also  are  such  as  insure  to  us  the 
greatest  possible  resistance  to  the  necessary  wear  of  our  soil, 
arising  from  the  constant  use  we  are  accustomed  to  make  of  it. 
Notwithstanding  these  natural  advantages  of  soil  and  climate, 
that  may  as  yet  give  a  comparative  feeling  of  security  against 
future  trouble,  we  can  but  know  that  a  continuance  of  our 
present  system  of  farming  must  soon  begin  to  impair  the  pres- 
ent richness  of  our  soil.  We  of  course  all  know  that  when  we 
have  taken  from  our  fields  a  crop  of  whatever  kind,  we  have 
taken  up  and  carried  away  therefrom  a  certain  portion  of  the 
fertility  of  the  soil.  This  makes  a  steady  drain  that  must 
sooner  or  later  impair  its  productiveness,  and  a  drain  for  which 
nature  has  only  in  part  provided  a  remedy.  These  conditions 
too  long  continued,  must  in  time  seriously  deplete  the  richness 
of  the  soil,  and  finally  must  quite  ruin  it  for  agricultural  use. 
Already  can  we  begin  to  see  that  our  fields  are  many  of  them 
yielding  more  or  less  to  the  yearly  draft  made  upon  them.  If 
all  conditions  of  season  are  favorable,  we  may  yet  feel  assured 
of  a  good  crop.  But  recently  it  has  been  stated  that  certain 
land  in  this  valley  had  been  farmed  to  grain  for  50  consecutive 
years  without  fertilizing  in  any  way,  and  without  perceptible 
wear;  but  this  is  undoubtedly  an  exceptional  piece  of  land  and 
cannot,  I  think,  be  safely  considered  as  illustrating  the  durabil- 
ity of  our  land  in  a  general  way.  All  experience  in  all  time 
has  taught  that  whatever  is  grown  and  taken  from  the  soil 
takes  with  it  some  portion  of  the  fertility,  and  argument  is  un- 
necessary in  this  line.  Something  should  be  returned  to  the 
soil  to  replace  what  has  been  taken  away,  and  the  sooner  we 
begin  in  this  line  the  less  diflBculty  will  be  had  in  the  future. 
Someone  has  truly  said  that  a  worn-out  farm  is  the  worst  pos- 
sible inheritance  that  we  can  leave  to  our  children.  In  older 
settled  countries  than  our  own  the  same  conditions  have  exist- 
ed, with  perhaps  in  most  cases  but  one  difference,  viz.,  that  the 
farmers  have  had  much  less  fertile  soil  to  begin  with  and  hence 
much  sooner  than  we  realized,  the  neces^sity  of  some  means 
looking  to  the  arrest  of  the  gradual  but  sure  wear  of  the  soil. 

To  fully  realize  the  great  importance  of  this  question,  we 
may  with  profit  look  to  the  experience  of  farmers  in  the  earlier 
settled  portions  of  our  own  country.  There  we  find  farms  that 
were  once  entirely  worn  out  by  the  same  conditions,  too  long 
continued,  that  exist  with  us  to-day.  And  now  we  find  these 
farms  again  producing  good  returns  in  the  various  agricultural 
lines  and  yet  being  yearly  improved.  It  has  required  long 
years  of  persistent  toil,  and  in  most  cases  very  material  ex- 
pense, to  bring  about  this  improved  condition.  In  view  of  these 
facts,  as  related  to  us  in  the  experience  of  others,  would  it  not 
be  well  for  us  to  begin  in  time  to  save  and  retain  the  original 
quality  of  our  land,  rather  than  to  continue  as  we  are  now  do- 
ing, until  finally  compelled  to  reclaim  our  worn-out  land  the 
same  a.i  they  have  done?  Intelligent  action  is  needed;  without 
intelligent  consideration  none  of  the  different  requirements  of 
life  are  successfully  met.  We  should  be  able  to  increase  the 
fertility  of  our  soil  and  not  lessen  it.  I  believe  it  possible  that 
every  farm  in  this  great  valley  might  be  annually  increased  in 
fertility.  And  this  can  best  be  attained  by  the  keeping  of  do- 
mestic livestock  in  connection  with,  but  not  to  thesupplant- 
ine  of,  our  general  farming.  Some  means  must  be  devised  to 
return  to  the  soil  what  has  been  taken  awaj-,  as  we  have  said. 
Commercial  fertilizers  may  answer  a  ood  purpose  in  some  de- 
gree, but  are  not  in  a  general  way  well  adapted  to  use  in  gen- 
eral farming.  The  expense  and  diflBculty  in  procuring  them 
would,  with  us,  prevent  any  general  use  in  our  more  extensive 
lines  of  agriculture.  But,  as  said  already,  we  have  a  remedy 
within  our  reach  in  the  rearing  and  keeping  of  domestic  live 
stock.  No  farmer  is  entirely  ignorant  of  the  value  of  barnyard 
manure  when  judiciously  mixed  with  our  soil,  and  the  sooner 
we  all  learn  to  estimate  its  full  and  true  value,  the  better  for  us 
and  for  our  farms.  Whenever  we  are  willing  to  give  credit  to 
the  barnyard,  and  compost  that  which  should  belong  to  it, 
then,  and  perhaps  not  until  then,  will  we  be  able  to  figure  in 
our  farm  accounts  a  profit  in  keeping  of  live  stock  on  the  farm. 

We  are  wonted  to  say,  that  it  does  not  pay  to  raise  cattle  or 
hogs  or  sheep,  or  to  produce  milk,  butter  or  cheese  at  usually 
prevailing  prices:  but  whether  this  be  so  or  not,  can  we,  I  ask 
you,  in  view  of  the  facts  stated,  afford  to  run  our  farms  without 
Ihem.  The  question  for  our  consideration,  in  this  connection, 
should  not  be  as  to  whether  or  not  the  amount  received  on  sale 
of  an  animal,  or  what  may  be  produced  from  the  sale  of  the 
samft  when  kept  for  u.se  on  tne  farm,  will  serve  to  strike  a 
profitable  balance  in  our  favor,  but  we  should  also  carefully 
consider  the  reasonable  estimated  value  to  the  farm  arising 
from  the  rearing  and  keeping  of  the  same.  We  agree,  then, 
that  in  order  to  maintain  the  fertility  of  our  farms,  we  must 
have  manure.  The  keeping  of  live  stock  will  be  valuable  to 
m  and  our  farms  in  such  degree  as  we  can  add  to  the  produc- 
tivene«.«>  of  the  soil,  and  this  we  must  principally  determine  of 
our  own  ex[>erience.  The  question  as  to  what  particular  class 
of  animals  may  be  made  to  effect  the  most  for  as  in  this  line 


must  also  be  decided,  each  for  ourselves.  Location  and  other 
conditions  are  necessary  to  be  considered.  Largely,  I  think, 
however,  we  should  look  to  the  dairy  cow  as  the  best  means  to 
the  desired  end.  There  are  some  good  reasons,  as  I  believe, 
why  this  should  be  so.  The  profits  that  may  be  directly  derived 
from  the  production  of  milk,  may  be  made  an  important  item 
in  meeting  necessary  expense  of  the  farm.  The  degree  of  suc- 
cess in  this  must,  of  course,  depend  largely  on  the  means, 
favorable  or  otherwise,  we  adopt  in  our  management.  We 
should  have  cows  of  the  best  quality,  well  supplied  at  all  times 
with  eood,  comfortable  quarters,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  feed 
or  pasture,  the  best  conveniences  and  appliances  for  handling, 
with  a  view  always  to  economy  and  saving  of  both  feed  antl 
labor.  Add  to  these  conditions  a  study  of  how  to  produce  the 
very  best  article  for  market,  to  the  end  of  procuring  the  best 
prices,  and  satisfactory  results  will  be  attained. 

Cows  on  the  farm  are  made  to  pay  in  many  localities  less 
favorably  adapted  than  our  own.  and  the  better  success  may  be 
largely  accredited  to  a  more  economical  and  intelligent  man- 
agement on  the  part  of  the  farmer. 

The  necessary  conditions  that  will  insure  the  successfu 
management  of  dairy  cattle  are  best  calculated  to  maintain  the 
fertility  of  the  farm.  More  feed  is  necessarily  consumtd,  and 
this  must  be  of  the  best  quality;  and  this  implies  more  manure 
for  the  farm,  and  that  of  the  best  qualitv.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  if  all  the  stronger  and  richer  productions  are  carried 
from  the  farm,  and  only  the  straw  and  unsalable  portion  is 
kept  to  be  fed,  we  have  retained  but  comparatively  little  of 
value  to  our  land. 

Th  ese,  and  many  similar  considerations,  are  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  the  consideration  of  this  subject. 


I^OUbTf^Y  'Y'^^^ 
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Economy  in  Tying  Vines. 

It  is  surprising  how  much  of  the  best  material  for  this  pur 
pose  is  wasted  annually  which  can  be  had  for  the  asking  and 
gathering.  The  leaves  of  the  Druna  Draco,  or  Dragon  tree,  er- 
roneously called  palm  by  some,  are  much  better,  if  soaked  in 
hot  water  for  a  few  hours,  than  bale  rope  or  grape  twine,  now 
generally  used  and  for  which  thousands  of  dollars  are  spent  an- 
nually by  our  vintners.  The  tree  sheds  its  leaves  annually,  or 
rather,  most  of  the  old  leaves  remain  on  the  branches  dry, 
while  new  leaves  take  their  place,  and  the  dry  leaves  dropping 
continually  are  anything  but  ornamental  in  thegarden  or  lawn, 
while  the  tree  itself,  if  kept  clean  and  tidy,  is  a  beautiful  and 
stately  object  anywhere.  It  can  easily  be  propagated  by  offsets 
from  the  base  of  the  tree,  and  every  vintner  should  plant  some 
of  them.  Even  now,  there  are  a  great  many  scattered  about  in 
our  lawns  and  gardens,  and  the  owners  are  generally  very  glad 
to  get  rid  of  the  dead  leaves.  I  pulled  enough  from  one  large 
tree  this  winter  to  furnish  all  the  material  we  needed  in  our 
vineyard,  for  each  leaf  torn  into  strips  furnishes  ties  for  several 
vines,  and  is  stronger,  more  pliable  and  easier  to  tie  than  grape 
twine.  All  the  drunas  and  yuccas,  as  well  as  the  Phormium 
tenax,  or  New  Zealand  flax,  furnish  good  material,  and  are 
among  the  most  beautiful  objects  on  a  lawn.  Now  is  the  time 
to  plant  them,  and  though  the  tying  in  vineyards  is  done  for 
this  season,  they  will  make  good  material  to  tie  up  grafts  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Another  very  cheap  material  is  No.  16  annealed  wire,  cut  in- 
to the  proper  length,  to  go  around  the  cane  and  slake,  and 
both  ends  simply  hooked  into  each  other  by  a  twist  of  the 
finger  and  thumb  which  is  done  very  quickly,  more  so  than  ty- 
ing twine.  It  holds  the  vine  very  firmly,  and  in  pruning  in 
winter  we  simply  unhook  it,  prune  the  v;ne  and  then  use  it 
again,  pruning  and  tying  at  the  same  time.  In  our  vineyard 
there  is  wire  still  which  has  been  used  for  six  yea»s  in  succes- 
sion. We  thus  save  both  time  and  money,  quite  an  object 
when  both  are  so  scarce. 

The  golden  willow  (Salix  Nura)  is  used  very  extensively  in 
Germany  and  France,  and  is  also  very  ornamental  and  easily 
grown  from  cuttings  in  some  moist  place.  There  is  a  willow 
growing  wild  along  many  of  our  creeks  and  streams  which  is 
just  as  tough  and  pliable,  and  is  at  the  same  time  a  beautiful 
weeping  tree.  I  mean  the  silver  willow  (Salix  (Jtowca),  whicli 
is  an  object  of  beauty  anywhere,  and  will  furnish  an  abundance 
of  good  tying  material  in  its  long,  slender  branches. — George 
Husmann  in  St.  Helena  S'ar. 


^Horticulture. 


Figs  at  the  Culture  Station. — Tulare  Register:  Persons 
interested  in  fig  culture  may  get  some  interesting  information 
at  the  Culture  Station  now.  There  were  something  over  40 
varieties  growing  last  fall,  and  these  have  been  variously  af- 
fected by  the  winter's  frosts.  Some  have  been  killed  at  the  top, 
some  have  been  touched  at  the  tips  of  branches  only,  while 
others  are  as  sound  as  they  were  last  September.  These  trees 
grow  under  about  the  conditions  they  would  in  the  average 
orchard.  They  are  away  from  buildings,  other  trees  of  size, 
and  outside  the  smoke  of  town.  Hence,  frost  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  d^  its  best,  or  its  worst.  The  trees  were  irrigated  but 
once,  early  in  the  summer,  with  a  bucket.  There  are  no  ditches 
near,  consequently  there  was  no  surplus  moisture  to  make  the 
trees  unduly  sappy  late  in  the  season.  The  various  Smyrnas 
have  proved  most  hardy.  Other  kinds,  not  generally  grown 
here,  came  through  in  good  condition.  The  White  Adriatic 
suffered  most.  One  tree  three  years  old  that  had  made  a  fine 
growth  was  nipped  back  to  the  trunk.  These  facts  are  good  to 
know  before  extensive  investment  is  made,  loss  thereby  being 
avoided.  This  past  winter  has  been  unusual  for  continuous 
frosts,  and  that  is  why  trees  failed  this  year  that  passed  through 
other  seasons.  It  is  just  as  easy  and  as  cheap  to  plant  any  one 
of  a  dozen  or  more  good  varieties  known  to  be  reliable,  as  to 
experiment  with  doubtful  kinds. 


How  TO  Plant  Orange  Trees. — J.  Curtis,  of  Palermo,  in  Por- 
terville  Enterprise:  First,  have  your  land  in  the  finest  condition 
possible,  all  grading  done,  as  to  do  this  afterward  is  all  wrong; 
second,  don't  dig  vour  holes  till  you  are  ready  to  plant  your 
trees  within  15  minutes  afterward,  unless  it  is  cloudy  weather. 
Don't  expose  the  roots  to  the  sun  or  north  wind  a  moment,  ss 
this  is  death  to  the  small  fibrous  roots,  and  often  to  the  tree. 
After  the  hole  is  dug  the  surface  earth  should  be  put  in  the 
bottom  and  center  of  the  hole,  filling  it  up  nearly  to  within  six 
inches  of  the  top,  then  make  a  small  hole  in  the  center  for  the 
tap  root,  letting  the  laterals  spread  out  as  they  were  in  the 
nursery,  tamp  the  earth  tight  around  the  tap  roots,  then  put 
some  fine  earth  on  top  of  the  laterals,  also  tamp  or  press  this 
down  firm,  then  your  tieee  are  ready  for  some  water,  after 
which  some  dry  earth  on  top  of  that.  Your  trees  thus  planted 
will  grow.  I  woiild  advise  all  those  who  plant  orange  trees  to 
have  a  vessel — a  tub  is  a  good  thing — to  carry  the  trees  out  to 
plant,  half  full  of  water,  and  wash  the  puddle  off  the  roots,  as 
most  trees  are  puddled  in  nurseries  before  shipping.  I  prefer 
this  method  to  balling  them,  as  you  save  more  roots,  as  most 
nurserymen  only  sell  their  trees  and  not  their  soil  at  the  same 
time,  and  the  freight  counts  a  little. 


Eggs  and  How  to  Get  Them. 

LoDi,  San  Joaquin  Co. 
To  THE  Editor  :— One  would  say,  naturally  enough  that  to 
get  eggs  one  should  get  good  hens  and  take  good  care  of  them 
which  would  be  right;  but  taking  good  care  of  them  is  a  very 
comprehensive  phrase  and  means  more  than  just  giving  thern 
plenty  of  food  and  water.  It  means  watching  them  closely  and 
studying  their  requirements. 

Climate  and  location  being  favorable  and  the  range  new 
fowls  will  do  well  with  comparatively  little  care,  for  they  find 
what  they  want  for  themselves;  that  is,  in  the  way  of  gravel 
animal  food,  grass  and  grass  seeds,  and  things  of  that  nature' 
and  their  range  being  fresh,  or  not  having  bee  used  for  fowls 
for  some  years  at  least,  and  consequently  free  from  impurities 
caused  by  the  constant  or  continued  occupation  by  fowls  until 
the  soil  has  become  more  or  less  impregnated  with  the  odor 
from  their  droppings,  and  has  become  also  exhausted  of 
worms,  bugs,  gravel  and  tilings  of  that  nature  that  they  find 
for  themselves  on  a  suitable  range.  In  saying  this,  I  am  con- 
sidering the  keeping  of  fowls  on  unlimited  range  and  not  in 
the 

confinement  of  yards,  although  the  same  conditions  must 
obtain  in  greater  or  less  degree  also  in  the  latter  case.  The 
frequent  turning  over  of  the  soil  sets  free  much  of  the  impurity 
but  not  all,  and  after  a  year  or  two  of  this  it  ceases  to  be 
effective.  The  same  soil  having  been  turned  and  returned,  be- 
comes so  thoroughly  impregnated  and  to  such  a  depth  'that 
nothing  will  do  then  but  moving  them  to  new  yards  or  new 
range,  or  at  least  where  fowls  have  not  been  kept  for  several 
seasons,  and  which  has  meanwhile  been  cultivated  and  used 
for  crops,  and  so  purified  and  restored  to  freshness  and  suitable 
conditions. 

So  much  for  their  helping  themselves,  and  in  a  more  satis- 
factory way  really  than  in  any  other  manner,  I  think,  for  I 
have  observed  that,  as  a  rule,  fowls  kept  in  this  manner  are 
brighter,  brisker  and  more  healthy-looking  than  fowls  which 
are  dependent  on  their  attendants  for  the  supply  of  their 
natural  requirements,  and  are  consequently  more  productive. 
This,  perhaps,  leads  up  to  the  consideration  of  the  much  dis- 
cussed inquiry  "  whether  hens  lay  more  in  confinement  or  on 
open  range." 

As  it  has  been  so  much  discussed,  and  no  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  problem  been  arrived  at,  I  will  simply  say,  without  fur- 
ther showing,  that  my  hens  have  given  me  more  eggs  on  free 
range,  when  we  have  been  sufficiently  active  and  careful  in 
looking  for  the  eggs  at  noon  and  at  night,  than  when  yarded 
and  supplied  with  everything.  True,  they  get  any  amount  of 
fruit,  both  green  and  ripe,  principally  grapes,  figs,  apricots  and 
berries,  as  well  as  watermelons,  any  or  all  of  which  I  had 
heretofore  been  led  to  believe  as  altogether  destructive  to  any 
hope  or  possibility  of  egg=. 

The  principal  requirements  to  be  observed,  in  my  opinion, 
in  order  to  get  good  supply  of  good  eggs,  is  to  keep  your  fowls 
in  fine  condition  by  the  use  of  a  requisite  supply  of  good,  rich, 
clean  food  in  proper  variety,  and  clean,  fresh,  pure  water,  to- 
gether with  a  proper  care  for  the  cleanly,  well  ventilated  condi- 
tion of  their  houses  or  roosting  places.  Hens  that  are  not 
properly  cared  for  in  these  respects,  and  which  have  to  "  make 
their  living "  as  best  they  can,  with  no  very  good  show  for 
doing  it,  cannot  be  expected  to  either  lay  good  eggs  or  many  of 
them  or  to  furnish  good  meat  for  the  table. 

The  flavor,  richness  and  size  of  the  egg,  as  well  as  the  s'ze, 
flavor  and  juicy  tenderness  of  the  carcass,  are  largely  dependent 
upon  the  quality  and  supply  of  proper  food  and  water  and 
proper  care  otherwise,  and  not  altogether  on  the  breed  of  the 
fowl;  that  is,  an  inferior  fowl,  with  proper  treatment,  may  give 
more  satisfactory  results  in  the  above  particulars  than  a  fowl 
of  superior  breed  improperly  cared  for  and  simply  allowed  to 
Ho  the  best  they  can  with  what  food  and  water  you  may  give 
them. 

I  believe  that  one  may  impart  a  certain  flavor  and  richness 
to  the  egg  and  meat  of  the  fowl  by  a  certain  course  of  feeding. 
For  example,  where  fowls,  either  wild  or  tame,  feed  largely  on 
fish,  both  their  flesh  and  their  eggs  carry  a  distinct  fishv  flavor, 
and  birds  are  known  to '■any  the  flavor  in  their  fles-h  of  the 
vegetable  matter  they  feed  mostly  upon,  as  the  reed  bird  or 
rice  bird. 

I  saw  in  an  issue  of  the  Cackler  an  article  bearing  on  this 
point,  and  think  that  the  writer  has  the  right  idea : 

"  It  is  suggested  that  a  new  industry  might  be  created  in  the 
raising  of  poultry  and  various  domestic  animals  upon  certain 
kinds  of  food  which  will  impart  to  their  flesh  new  and  palat- 
able flavors.  It  is  well  known,  for  instance,  that  the  exquisite 
flavor  of  the  canvas-back  duck  is  due  to  the  wild  celery  it  feeds 
upon  in  the  southern  marshes,  and  the  delicious  Congo 
chickens  owe  their  superior  excellence  to  the  pineapples  they 
eat.  The  grouse  of  the  far  western  plains  is  aromatic  with  the 
wild  sage;  wild  ducks  and  other  sea  fowls  have  a  fishy  flavor, 
and  the  fish  fed  to  swine  may  be  said  to  be  eaten  over  again  by 
the  consumer  of  their  pork.  Milk  is  especially  affected  by 
whatever  is  eaten,  as  every  farmer  can  testify  whose  cows  give 
bitter  milk  whenever  they  eat  the  leaves  of  burdock,  etc. 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  nature  of  their  food  modi- 
fies the  taste  and  quality  of  the  meat  of  most  animals." 

I  think  he  is  right;  the  egg  that  is  laid  by  an  insufficiently 
fed,  half-starved  fowl,  "making  its  living"  from  the  dump- 
heap  and  what  grass  it  can  pick,  certainly  cannot  at  all  com- 
pare in  flavor,  richness  or  size  with  the  egg  of  a  properly  fed 
and  well  cared  for  fowl,  nor  can' they,  for  the  same  reason,  lay 
as  many  of  them  in  a  certain  given  time. 

The  position  taken  by  many,  that  if  it  does  not  cost  much  of 
anything  to  produce  a  thing,  one  can  afford  to  sell  it  for  less  and 
realize  as  much  profit,  has,  I  think,  to  every  one  who  desires  to 
be  a  successful  man  in  all  respects,  very  little  to  recommend  it. 
It  certainly  is  more  satisfactory  to  all  "rightly  thinking  minds 
to  strive  for  and  attain  to  excellence  in  whatever  they  may  be 
engaged  in,  whether  in  the  raising  of  fowls  and  eggs  or  in  any 
other  pursuit — the  more  especially  as  one  cennot  hope  to  be 
successful  finally  without  it. 

If  one  desires  large  rich  eggs  and  a  constant  supply  of  them, 
the  first  requisite  is  to  procure  hens  of  an  undoubted  egg- 
producing  breed;  then,  with  clean,  nourishing  feed  in  proper 
variety  and  in  needful  supply  and  no  more,  clean,  fresh  water 
in  clean  vessels,  odorless,  well  aired,  comfortable  quarters,  and 
always  a  watchful  care  to  keep  them  in  fine  condition,  one 
may  reasonably  expect  his  desire  satisfied. 

Such  eggs  should  be  sold  by  weight  (as  shonld  all  eggs),  as 
an  egg  of  this  kind  contains  really  more  substance,  and  of 
a  richer  quality,  than  what  are  commonly  known  as  store  eggs 
even  when  the  size  is  the  same. 

The  influx  of  Eastern  eggs  has  had  an  effect  on  the  prices  of 
our  own  eggs,  but  for  all  that  I  do  not  think  t>'at  there  is  any 
branch  of  industry  that  pays  a  larger  return  for  the  amount 
nvested  than  does  the  production  of  eggs  and  fowls  for  mar- 
ket. Properly  cared  for  in  any  favorable  locality,  they  will 
pay  readily  $1  per  head  a  year,  and  have  been  known  to  pay 
as  high  as  $2.50.  The  keeping  of  fowls  for  profit  I  do  not 
consider  at  all  a  lottery,  as  many  contend  that  it  is.  Like  all 
other  pursuits,  if  there  is  not  given  it  full  attention,  the  results 
will  be  unsatisfactory.  T.  B.  Geffboy. 
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CALIFORNIA. 

Alameda. 

Swimming  Tank  fob  Horses. —Hay  wards  Jburnai;  Gilbert 
Tompkins  of  San  Leandro  has  attained  prominence  by  the  in- 
troduction of  his  celebrated  swimming  tank  for  the  benefit  of 
Ills  horses— this  is  the  first  one  in  use  in  this  country.  The 
practice  of  swimming  horses  to  improve  their  condition  for 
racing  has  been  in  vogue  for  many  years  in  Australia  and  in 
parts  of  the  United  States,  where  the  animals  were  swam  in 
rivers  and  in  the  ocean,  but  Mr.  Tompkins  was  the  first  to  cre- 
ate a  swimming  tank.  The  tank  is  made  of  cement,  with  a 
gradual  slope  at  the  upper  end,  and  is  90  feet  long  20  feet  wide 
and  8  feet  deep.  An  engine  pumps  the  water  into  the  tank, 
and  ocean  salt  is  used  to  make  it  as  near  the  strength  of  salt 
water  as  possible,  the  temperature  being  at  a  uniform  heat. 
Over  the  tank  is  erected  a  light  shed,  and  in  the  center  extends 
a  wooden  platform,  around  which  the  horse  swims.  The  effect 
of  this  swimtHing  system  upon  the  horse  is  quite  apparent;  it 
takes  out  all  the  soreness,  keeps  his  skin  in  fine  condition,  and 
even  cures  rheumatism  in  many  instances.  It  has  just  about 
»lie  same  effect  on  a  horse  as  a  salt  water  bath  has  on  a  man. 
It  is  the  greatest  thing  to  reduce  flesh,  and  saves  one-half  the 
hard  training  necessary  to  put  a  horse  in  condition,  as  Mr. 
Tompkins  said  it  is  like* putting  in  a  charge  of  dynamite.  We 
witnessed  one  or  two  horses  take  a  swim,  and  it  was  astonish- 
ing to  see  how  keenly  they  enjoyed  it,  and  every  one  seemed  to 
be  natural  swimmers,  and  when  they  came  out  they  wre  at 
once  blanketed,  walked  around,  and  it  was  not  long  before  a 
sweat  was  started  and  the  horse  scraped,  and  when  he  next  ap- 
peared he  looked  fit  to  make  the  race  of  his  life.  It  would  have 
taken  many  laps  around  the  track  to  have  produced  the  same 
sweating,  but  here  the  horse  comes  out  invigorated  and  as  ac- 
tive as  a  kitten.  It  greatly  helps  to  develop  their  muscles  and 
lung  power.  It  is  common  sense  treatment,  and  in  time  many 
other  horsemen  will  follow  his  example. 

Butte. 

An  Okange  Shipper.— Oroville  Mercury:  Oroville  is  destined 
to  become  one  of  the  largest  orange-shiping  towns  in  Califor- 
nia. Only  five  years  ago  we  began  to  plant  orange  trees  as  a 
business,  and  to-day  there  are  several  thousand  acres  near  the 
town.  The  trees,  generally,  are  growing  most  luxuriantly.  As 
the  old  ones  that  were  set  as  ornaments  years  ago  bear  large 
crops  annually,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  those  now  com- 
ing to  maturity  will  do  the  same.  This  being  the  case,  it  is 
easy  to  believe,  that  our  shipments  of  oranges  will  increase  an- 
nually, until  we  number  the  carloads  by  the  thousand. 

Fine  Prospects  at  Palermo. — Oroville  Be^rister:  Eben  Boalt 
says  that  the  prospects  for  a  big  crop  of  fruit  in  that  colony  are 
excellent.  He  says  that  the  peach  and  apricots  are  well  filled 
with  young  fruit,  and  there  is  every  indication  that  there 
will  be  a  fine  crop  for  the  age  of  the  trees.  The  orange  trees 
are  blooming  very  profusely,  aud  promise  large  returns  next 
winter.  The  grapevines  are  showing  up  well,  and  the  prunes 
and  cherries  look  finely.  Taken  as  a  whole,  Mr.  Boalt  regards 
the  fruit  outlook  in  Palermo  as  very  encouraging. 

Nkw  Irrigation  Scheme. — Palermo  Progress:  Capt.  J.  W. 
Smith  of  Oakland  has  formed  a  corporation  called  the  Smith 
Construction,  Land  and  Idiprovement  Co.,  with  a  capital  of 
$l,00f>,000,  divided  into  20,000  shares  of  $50  each.  Capt.  Smith 
is  the  general  manager  and  president  and  largest  stockholder. 
The  company  has  acquired  title  to  a  large  tract  of  land,  and  in 
addition  has  surveyed  and  located  a  line  for  a  ditch  to  take  wa- 
fer out  of  the  middle  fork  of  the  Feather  river.  The  right  for 
10,000  inches  of  water  has  also  been  secured.  It  is  proposed  to 
sell  enough  stock  of  the  company  to  raise  money  sufficient  to 
begin  operations  on  the  ditch  and  to  bring  water  down  as  soon 
as  possible  to  cover  not  only  the  tract  of  land  already  acquired, 
but  also  to  cover  all  the  land  between  Oroville  and  Marysville 
and  between  the  Feather  river  and  the  mountains.  This,  when 
put  through,  will  make  thousands  of  acres  moje  of  orchards, 
and  this  country  will  be  the  richest  and  best  portion  of  all  Cali- 
fornia. Palermo,  already  established,  will  be  in  the  heart  of 
all  this  new  development  and  will  be  the  railroad  center.  We 
heartily  welcome  all  this  new  development,  for  it  will  benefit 
our  colony  wonderfully. 

Another  Creamery. — Hanford  Journal:  The  Lakeside 
Cheese  and  Butter  Co.  has  filed  articles  of  incorporation.  It 
will  at  once  erect  a  factory  and  begin  the  making  of  cheese. 
The  directors  are  E.  J.  Dibble,  Frank  Frazier,  G.  W.  Clute,  T. 
E  Howe  and  P.  Bondson.  The  officers  are:  G  W.  Clute, 
Pres.  and  Business  Manager;  E.  J.  Dibble,  Vice-Pres.;  Frank 
F.azier,  Sec'y;  P.  Bondson,  Treas.  This  is  the  third  cheese- 
making  company  organized  in  the  Lucerne  Valley,  the  home  of 
"  lucerne"  or  alfalfa,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  dairy  feeds 
known. 

Fresno. 

West  Side  Cereal  and  Frdit  Notes.— White's  Bridge  Cor.  Ex- 
positor: On  account  of  the  abundant  rains  so  far  this  season, 
several  have  sown  Egyptian  corn.  The  latest  to  indulgfe  in  this 
luxury  are  P.  Dengler  and  the  Fauntz  Bros.  They  agree  that 
if  a  few  good  showers  fall  during  the  balance  of  the  season  a 
crop  is  assured,  on  account  of  the  damp  condition  of  the  ground 
at  present.  P.  Dengler's  experiment  of  two  years  ago  in  plant- 
ing fruit  trees  and  vines  has  been  so  successful  that  he  is  now 
engaged  in  enlarging  his  orchard,  and  also^in  planting  shade 
trees  on  what  will,  in  time,  be  an  avenue  leading  to  a  county 
road.  The  old  orchard  is  in  a  flourishing  condition  and  proves 
what  can  be  done  by  the  possessor  of  a  good  well,  with  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  little  labor.  Besides  the  fruit  trees  and  vines, 
Mr.  Dengler  has  growing  alfalfa  and  vegetables  of  various 
kinds,  and  all  doing  remarkably  well. 

Los  Angeles. 

Fruit  and  Bugs.— L.  A.  Express  :  John  Scott  is  still  distrib- 
uting the  Vedalia  Cardinalis,  which  is  so  fond  of  the  cottony 
cushion  scale  bug.  The  latter  is  to  be  found  in  many  parts  of 
the  county,  in  spite  of  the  eirorts  made  to  wipe  it  out.  The 
Vedalia  is,  however,  keeping  the  pest  in  check.  The  recent 
importation  of  parasites  from  Australia  to  feed  on  the  red 
tcale  have  not  turned  out  well.  But  few  arrived  alive.  Those 
that  came  through  safely  are  breeding  slowly.  However,  the 
experts  and  those  directly  interested  in  the  parasite  are  satisfied 
that  in  time  large  colonies  will  be  established  here.  Reports 
from  the  country  are  to  the  effect  that  deciduous  fruit  trees 
are  doing  finely.  The  season  is  well  advanced — much  earlier 
than  usual.  The  crop  promises  to  be  abundant.  Citrus  trees 
are  growing  finely  this  year.  The  frost  se:m3  to  have  done 
little  damage  to  the  trees. 

Monterey. 

A  Model  Farm.— Salinas  City  Index:  On  the  ranch  of 
Diiiu-aii  McKiiinon,  about  two  miles  northeast  of  Salinas,  is  a 
big  windmill  that  is  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  neigh- 
horhood.  Built  about  the  tower  on  which  the  mill  rests  is  a 
two  st/)ry  building,  in  the  lower  story  of  which  are  bins  to  re- 
ceive from  the  cutting  and  the  chop  mills  above.  Conveyors 
run  from  the  lower  story  to  carry  up  material  to  be  chopped, 
and  a  derrick  from  the  oiitside  for  straw  to  be  cut.   In  the  sec- 


ond story  are  Ihe  chop  mill  and  the  straw-cutting  mill.  The 
windmill  was  made  in  Illinois  and  required  two  freight  cars 
to  transport  it  to  California.  It  cost  at  the  factory  $1500.  It 
has  a  27-horse  power  in  a  wind  18  miles  to  the  hour.  It 
works  like  a  charm,  easily  running  the  chop  and  cutting  mills. 
Mr.  McKennon  intends  to  connect  the  power  with  his  turning 
lathes  in  his  machine  and  carpenter  shop.  It  was  a  surprise  to 
find  in  his  machine  shop  the  finest  lathe  for  iron  in  the  county, 
and  to  find  on  a  fa'-m  an  establishment  with  lathes,  forges  and 
drills  equipped  for  complete  work  in  wood  or  iron.  In  the 
dairy  barn  60  cows  are  fed  and  milked.  The  cows  are  polled 
and  in  stanchions  during  the  day  until  they  are  milked  and 
turned  out  at  night.  A  tramway  runs  from  the  chop  mill 
through  the  center  of  the  barn,  and  a  large  car,  from  which  the 
cattle  can  be  fed  on  either  side,  brings  in  the  feed.  The  ar- 
rangements for  feeding  and  milking  are  the  best  that  could  be 
devised  for  economy  of  labor  and  to  ensure  each  animal  in 
getting  the  feed  intended  for  it.  At  the  dairy  house,  the  milk 
is  poured  into  a  vessel  provided  with  a  strainer  outside  of  the 
building,  and  led  by  a  pipe  to  an  inside  tank  above  the  cream 
extractor.  The  cream  extractor  is  a  wonderful  machine,  pot- 
shaped  and  made  of  the  finest  Sweedish  steel.  It  is  made  to  re- 
volve at  7500  revolutions  a  minute,  and  nothing  for  this  pur- 
pose has  evei  been  made  in  the  United  States  that  would  not 
go  to  pieces  under  this  fearful  centrifugal  force.  The  milk  is 
led  by  a  pipe  into  this  pot-shaped  vessel  when  at  its  full  speed. 
The  milk,  being  heavier  than  the  cream,  keeps  to  the  surface 
of  the  extractor,  while  the  cream,  being  lighter,  keeps  to  the 
inside  of  the  rapidly  revolving  mass.  The  motion  carries  the 
liquid  to  the  top  of  the  extractor,  where  the  milk  i'  discharged 
through  a  hole  a  little  larger  than  a  knitting  needle,  and  the 
cream  from  a  similar  hole  a  little  higher  up.  Although  these 
discharging  holes  look  so  small,  it  does  not  take  long  to  put 
through  a  tankful  of  milk. 

Placer. 

Twentieth  District  Fair.— Auburn  Republican:  At  a  called 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Agricultural  Association 
No.  20,  committees  were  appointed  to  revise  the  premium  list 
and  ticket  system.  Ordered  that  the  fair  for  1892  commence 
Tuesday,  August  30th,  and  end  Paturday,  September  3,  1892. 

San  Bernardino. 

2500  Acres  Planted  to  Sugar  Beets.  —  Chino  Champion: 
Beet-planting  still  continues  unabated.  During  the  past  week 
500  acres  were  planted  on  the  ranch,  and  there  are  now  fully 
2500  acres  planted  altogether.  Mr.  G.'rd  alone  is  planting  40  to 
50  acres  per  day,  and  the  other  farmers  are  just  now  putting 
seed  in  as  fast  as  possible.  About  1500  acres  will  be  planted  by 
them.  The  fields  are  beginning  to  look  green  with  the  tops  of 
the  young  beets,  and  thinning  will  commence  next  week.  All 
the  work  on  the  fields  this  spring  has  been  very  thorough.  The 
ground  was  all  cleaned  of  weeds  or  rubbish,  plowed  deep  and 
well,  and  now  looks  as  clean  and  smooth  as  a  huge  garden. 
The  planting  was  done  remarkably  straight,  adding  much  to 
the  appearance  of  the  fields. 

San  Mateo. 

Pe-cadero  Dairy  Matters. — Half  Moon  Bay  Advocate:  From 
reliable  sources  we  learn  that  the  aggregate  daily  output  of 
cheese  from  the  several  cheese  dairies  in  and  about  Pescadero, 
reaches  the  snug  sum  of  114  cheese,  or  about  273G  pounds,  and 
this  in  the  beginning  of  the  season  when  the  grass  is  lacking  in 
nutriment.  It  is  Sife  to  say  that  the  yield  will  amount  to  150 
cheeses  per  day  during  April  and  May,  at  least.  The  item  of 
batter  is  also  of  considerable  impoitance  in  the  products  of 
Pescadero.  The  yield  per  day  at  this  time,  from  the  various 
dairies,  amounts  to  about  600  pounds.  In  connection  with  the 
dairy  interests  of  Pesradero,  the  question  arises:  Do  we  realize 
for  our  products  all  that  the  market  affords?  From  the  many 
complaints  heard  from  time  to  time,  we  are  con  vinced  that 
hontst  returns  are  rare. 

Santa  Cruz. 

Increased  Acreage  to  Berries. — Watsonville  Pajaronian: 
A  considerable  acreage  has  been  placed  in  raspberries  and 
blackberries  during  the  past  year.  Wherever  Chinamen  have 
cleared  land  in  the  slough  district  they  have  put  in  raspberries, 
and  they  have  leased  desirable  tracts  of  land  in  different  parts 
of  the  valley,  paying  high  cash  rent  in  advance,  to  cultivate 
blackberries.  On  the  Lake  farm  of  Thurber,  Stewart  &  Buck- 
ley, it  is  estimated  that  there  are  over  one  hundred  acrfs  in 
these  berries.  For  some  years  the  San  Jose  canneries  have 
bought  heavily  of  the  Pajaro  valley  blackberry  crop,  and  hence 
the  rush  into  this  business. 

Sonoma. 

Historic  Olivk  Trees. — Santa  Rosa  Republican:  E.  S.  Mc- 
Clellan,  residi.Tg  about  ten  miles  northwest  of  Santa  Rosa,  has 
60  olive  trees  that  were  planted  15  years  ago  by  some  Italians 
who  then  occupied  the  place.  They  are  of  the  Mission  variety, 
and  are  on  clay  subsoil  with  sandy  loam  above.  The  trees  are 
now  about  six  inches  in  diameter  and  from  15  to  18  feet  high, 
the  spread  of  the  tops  oif  most  of  them  being  about  12  feet. 
They  occupy  less  than  half  an  acre  of  land.  Mr.  McClellan 
says  that  olive  trees  should  be  planted  on  land  well  sheltered 
from  the  dry,  warm,  north  winds  that  often  visit  this  section 
about  the  time  this  fruit  is  in  bloom.  His  trees  are  exposed  to 
these  winds  and  the  bloom  is  often  killed  by  them,  making  the 
crop  light.  Olives  should  be  highly  manured  for  the  best  re- 
sults and  should  be  well  cultivated.  About  every  other  year, 
coarse  manure  should  be  put  into  the  ground  about  the  roots 
of  the  trees.  Fine  manure  burns  the  roots  in  hot  weather  aud 
thus  does  injury.  The  coarse  manure  should  be  covered  with 
dirt.  By  such  manuring  and  cultivation,  a  splendid  growth  is 
promoted.  Mr.  McClellan  picks  his  olives  just  as  they  begin  to 
turn  purple.  He  puts  them  into  weak  lye  at  once  and  keeps 
them  there  about  36  hours.  This  process  is  repeated  every  30 
hours  until  all  bitter  taste  is  removed  from  the  fruit.  It  may 
be  necp.«sary  to  change  the  lye  three  or  fourliiups.  When  the 
pulp  of  the  olive  is  free  from  the  nut,  pour  off  the  lye  and  put 
on  fresh  water.  Change  the  fresh  water  once  a  day  until  all 
the  Ije  is  gone  and  the  water  remains  perfectly  clear.  Then 
make  a  brine  of  coarse  I^iverpool  salt  strong  enough  to  bear  an 
egg.  Put  the  olives  in  a  keg,  filling  it  full,  and  through  a  hole 
in  the  head  of  the  keg  pour  in  brine  until  all  the  space  is  oc- 
cupied. In  all  the  work  from  the  time  the  olives  are  picked, 
they  should  be  exposed  to  the  light  as  little  as  possible.  Thus 
their  color  is  preserved  and  tliey  are  more  marketable. 

Apples. — Santa  Rosa  Democrat:  Good  winter  apples  are 
worth  more  in  the  market  to-day  than  oranges.  The  coast 
country  from  Santa  Cruz  north  is  especially  well  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  apples.  In  Santa  Cruz  county  there  is  a  colony  of 
Hungarians  and  Bulgarians,  who  are  said  to  be  making  a 
specialty  of  apple  culture,  and  are  making  a  great  success  of  it. 
They  are  not  only  ])lanting  orchafds,  but  purchase  all  they  can 
get  from  other  orchards  and  put  them  on  the  market  late  in 
the  season,  thus  realizing  very  handsome  profits.  Their  favor- 
ite varieties  are  the  Wagoner,  Vandever  Pippin,  Ben  Davis  and 
Red-Cheeked  Pippin.  Apples  do  especially  well  on  the  hill 
lands  around  Santa  Rosa.  '  A  grower,  who  has  had  large  ex- 
nerjence  in  their  culture  in  this  township,  informs  us  that  the 
nest  varieties  are  the  Wagoner,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Winter 
Green,  Hoover  and  Spitzenburg.  The  last  named  kind  is  very 
))Opular  in  Australia, and  find  ready  sale  in  the  fall,  at  good  prices, 
for  shipment  to  that  country.   The  Newtown  Pippin  is  also  a 


fine  apple,  but  it  does  best  in  the  Sebastopol  country  and  nearer 
the  coast,  as  it  has  a  special  affinity  for  the  coast  moisture.  It 
depreciates  in  quality  as  you  leave  the  coast. 

Sutter. 

Crop  Prospects.— Yuba  City  Independent:  The  prospects  for 
abundant  crops  of  all  kinds  continue  good  throughout  Su'ter 
county.  In  many  fields  the  summerfallow  wheat  is  very 
heavy,  and  in  all,  the  grain  is  growing  rapidly.  The  acreage  is 
large  and  the  stand  excellent.  The  warm  weather  is  forcing  a 
rapid  growth  of  alfalfa  and  other  grasses,  and  the  prospect  is 
that  having  will  begin  early.  Indications  are  favorable  for  a 
very  full  fruit  crop.  With  fairlv  favorable  weather  from  this 
time  on,  the  season's  output  will  be  the  largest  in  the  history 
of  the  county. 

Steam  Harvesting  Outfits.— Yuba  City  Farmer:  Henry 
Best  has  purchased  a  new  harvester  with  steam  engine  on  the 
same,  which  runs  the  machinery,  the  steam  being  supplied 
from  the  traction  boiler  and  engine  which  draws  the  outfit. 
A  25  foot  header  is  attached  to  the  harvester.  Geo.  Walton 
and  H.  A.  Walton  Jr.  have  purchased  a  large  steam  traction 
engine  and  also  a  steam  harvester  with  a  25  foot  header  at- 
tached. The  engine  will  be  up  the  latter  part  of  this  week,  and 
will  be  ready  for  plowing.  Messrs.  Walton  have  about  700 
acres  of  summerfallow  plowing  which  they  expect  to  do  this 
spring  with  their  new  outfit. 

Tulare. 

Gypsum  as  a  Neutralizer. — Visalia  Delta:  P.  A.  Ziegler  of 
the  Traver  Advocate  informs  us  that  gypsum  is  being  used  on 
the  alkali  lands  between  Kings  river  and  Cross  c  eek.  and 
with  every  prospect  of  making  the  soil  productive.  When 
thrown  into  a  pool  of  the  black  water  that  collects  on  alkaline 
lands,  the  water  becomes  clear  almost  immediately.  Mr. 
Moreland,  living  southeast  of  Traver,  has  treated  a  patch  of 
land  with  gypsum  and  seeded  it  with  alfalfa  which  is  coming 
up  well  and  growing  as  rapidly  as  though  on  the  best  loamy  soil. 
Where  the  hardpan  is  firm,  holes  are  being  blasted  through  it 
in  order  to  give  the  water  a  chance  to  drain  off,  carrying  the 
injurious  salts  with  it.  A.  E.  McClanahan  has  also  tried  it  suc- 
cessfully on  a  patch  of  land  that  was  too  strongly  alkaline  for 
trees.  Up  to  the  present  time  about  four  carloads  of  land- 
plaster  have  been  used  about  Traver,  and  if  found  to  work  as 
well  as  it  promises,  much  land  that  has  been  considered  almost 
worthless  for  farming  will  be  made  productive.  'There  are  sev- 
eral districts  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley  where  this  character  of 
land  predominates,  and  which,  by  the  application  of  this  neu- 
tralizing agent,  can  be  made  valuable. 

How  TO  Cure  Hog  Cholera.— Jouma/:  Hog  cholera  became 
infectious  among  J.  H.  Dopkins'  herd  recently,  but  he  knocked 
the  disease  out  by  the  use  of  carbolic  acid,  and  he  recommends 
it  to  any  hog  raiser  who  may  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  need  it. 
He  gave  the  medicine  in  ground  barley,  the  latter  being  soaked 
in  water  containing  two  drops  of  carbolic  acid  to  the  pig  or 
hog.  Some  of  the  animals  were  so  far  gone  that  they  could 
scarcely  walk,  but  the  medicine  has  apparantly  cured  them 
and  he  lost  but  a  few.  The  recipe  is  well  worth  remembering 
by  hog  men. 

Alta  Irrigation  System  Completed. — Traver  Cor.:  The 
great  Alta  irrigation  district  system  of  canals,  established  under 
the  Wright  law,  is  completed  and  running  full  of  water,  prac- 
tically irrigating  130,000  acres  of  land.  This  result  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  residents  of  this  district  purchasing  bonds 
themselves.  Five  hundred  miles  of  canals  and  distributing 
ditches  are  in  operation.  Five  million  feet  of  lumber  has  been 
used  in  headgates,  drops,  checks,  bridges  and  flumes. 

Yolo. 

Fruit  Crops. — Woodland  Mail:  The  universal  opinion  of 
Yolo  county  fruit  growers  seems  to  be  that  indications  point  to 
good  crops  in  everything  but  apricots.  Now  that  the  apricot 
trees  are  blooming,  it  is  found  that  the  blossoms  are  very  light 
as  compared  with  other  years.  The  law  of  compensation  will 
likely  help  a  good  many  growers,  however,  in  the  increased 
prices  whicb  a  shortage  in  this  crop  will  undoubtedly  produce. 
Many  growers  are  still  holding  last  year's  crop  of  dried  apricots, 
being  loth  to  part  with  them  at  the  prices  which  have  ruled. 
These  will  be  benefited  by  the  advance  in  prices  which  the 
shortage  will  cause.  Prunes  promise  well,  and  with  a  good 
spring  the  grape  crop  will  come  forward  with  its  usual  volume 
and  quality. 

NEVADA. 

Stock  Notes. — Reno  Gazette:  A  stock  special  left  Reno 
March  14th  made  up  of  the  following  shipments:  -  Charles  W. 
Welby  of  San  Francisco,  two  cars  of  cattle  from  George  W. 
Monks  of  Deeth,  five  cars  from  J.  M.  Tunnel  of  Halleck,  one 
car  from  Blossom  &  Blossom  of  Battle  Mountain,  and  one  car 
from  them  at  Halleck;  to  M.  Brandenstein  of  San  Francisco 
were  consigned  six  cars  of  cattle  from  L.  Piper  of  Ogden  and 
six  cars  from  Wm.  Gifford  of  Ogden;  t^^T.  Hall  of  San  Francisco 
were  shipped  six  cars  of  cattle  from  Wm.  Gifford  of  Corinne 
and  five  cars  of  sheep  from  Wra.  Gifford  at  Ogden.  »  »  *  * 
The  sheepmen  in  this  vicinity  are  engaged  in  shearing.  They 
report  that  the  wool  clip  is  unusually  heavy  and  clean.  The 
lamb  crop  is  also  very  large,  and  the  high  price  of  mutton 
makes  the  industry  very  profitable.  The  sheep  wintered  splen- 
didly, with  little  loss. 

ARIZONA. 

Largest  Hog  Ranch  in  the  United  States. — Phoenix  Her- 
ald: Ihe  Salt  River  valley  has  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
complete  hog  ranches  in  the  world,  where  the  business  of  rais- 
ing hogs  for  the  great  markets  is  systematically  carried  on.  It 
comprises  upward  of  1000  acre  of  land  under  a  "hog-tight" 
fence,  constructed  under  direction  of  the  owners,  the  Fowler 
Co.  The  early  trouble  in  raising  hogs  in  this  valley  arose  from 
the  difflculty  of  confining  them  anywhere,  as  lumber  was  scarce 
and  expensive,  and  barbed  wire  fences  could  not  be  so  con- 
structed as  to  confine  hogs.  The  result  of  these  conditions 
was  that  the  Fowler  Co.  devised  a  wire  net  fence  perfectly  hog- 
tight,  and  had  enough  of  the  fence  constructed  at  an  Eastern 
manufactory  to  enclose  a  thousand  acres  of  land  now  devoted 
to  the  hog  business  exclusively.  The  land  is  almost  entirely  in 
alfalfa,  and  the  company  is  engaged  in  raising  what  is  known 
as  '  butcher's  stock,"  or  hogs  weighing  from  150  lbs.  to  200  lb-!, 
for  current  slaughter  and  use.  These  are  entirely  alfalfa  fed, 
and  make  the  finest  kind  of  fresh  pork,  and  the  returns  are 
more  profitable  than  to  raise  "  packing  stock,"  or  hogs  for  the 
the  use  of  packing-houses.  Aside  from  the  quick  and  fair  re- 
turns realized  from  raising  "  butcher's  stock,"  the  alfalfa  keeps 
them  ready  for  market  the  whole  year  around,  so  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  day  in  the  year  that  a  carload  of  fine  '  butcher's 
stock  "  cannot  be  selected  from  tlie  herd.  To  Eastern  stockmen 
this  will  be  almost  incredible,  that  hogs  should  be  kept  in  mar- 
ketable condition  on  green  alfalfa  feed  alone,  but  the  fact 
speaks  for  itself,  and  if  nothing  can  convince  them  but  their 
eyes,  the  business  is  here  on  the  ground  to  convince  them  that 
way.  In  fact,  all  sorts  of  stock  keep  rolling  fat  on  alfalfa  all 
the  time;  the  only  limiting  condition  seems  to  be  that  there  be 
enough  of  it.  The  1000-acre  hog  ranch,  covered  as  it  is  with 
what  we  would  roughly  es  imate  at  6000  hogs,  big  and  little,  is 
one  of  the  sights  of  the  valley, 
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^f^UIT  JPi^ESERVtScTIOM. 

The  Chemistry  of  Sulphuring. 

Los  Gatos,  Cal.,  March  25,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor  : — In  reply  to  Professor 
Hilgard's  commeating  I  would  say  that  I 
do  not  deny  but  that  tne  oil  circulates  with 
the  juices  of  the  fruit,  but  do  not  the  juices 
stay  in  the  cells?  I  know  that  the  veins  or 
conduits  ramify  the  fruit.  To  prove  this  all 
we  have  to  do  is  to  open  a  frozen  apple. 

Reader,  if  you  think  that  the  juices  of  the 
fruit  are  not  contained  in  cells,  just  open  a 
navel  orange.  I  do  not  forget,  nor  did  1 
forget,  that  sulphurous  gas  is  converted  by 
aid  of  the  atmosphere  into  sulphuric  acid, 
but  all  fair-minded  chemists  will  bear  me 
out  in  the  statement  that  the  presence  of 
nascent  oxygen  is  greatly  desired  for  such  a 
chemical  change  and  almost  absolutely  re- 
q  jired. 

Wagoner  says:  "At  ordinary  temperature 
and  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  sulphurous 
acid  is  a  gas  having  a  pungent  odor  and  a 
specific  gravity  of  2.21.  This  gas  dissolves 
readily  and  in  large  quantities  in  water,  one 
volume  absorbing  at  18°  C.  44  volumes  of 
gas.  When  water  is  present  ail  the  higher 
oxides  of  nitrogen  give  up  some  of  their 
oxygen  to  the  sulphurous  acid,  converting  it 
into  sulphuric  acid."  This  is  not  theory,  it 
is  a  fact.  We  see  by  this  that  we  cannot 
make  sulphuric  acid  under  ordinary  tem- 
perature and  pressure  unless  we  have  oxy- 
gen in  some  other  form  than  ordinary  at- 
mosphere, and  that  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is 
removed  from  the  bleacher  the  pressure 
being  relieved  causes  the  acid  to  become  a 
gas  again. 

On  the  same  page  Wagoner  says:  "Sul- 
phurous acid  is  employed  in  some  metal 
iurgical  processes,  for  preserving  food, 
bleaching  syrups,  silks,  wool,  sponges,  etc., 
which  do  not  admit  of  being  treated  with 
chlorine." 

All  the  sulphites  of  the  alkalies  and 
metals  are  very  unstable  salts,  the  tendency 
being  to  form  sulphates  since  they  are  solids 
and  have  no  chance  to  become  gases,  as  sul- 
phurous acid  has  at  ordinary  temperature 
and  pressure.  The  sulphites'  instability  is 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  heat 
absorbed  in  their  formation. 

The  two  most  general  laws  in  nature  are, 
1st,  all  inorganic  bodies  tend  toward  crys- 
tallization under  some  one  of  the  various 
systems;  2d,  all  organic  bodies  have  been 
organized  by  cell  growth. 

Now,  cells,  to  organize,  must  float  in  a 
liquid  and  this  liquid  must,  after  organiza- 
tion begins,  flow  through  the  organ ;  hence 
we  will  always  find  cells  in  this  organ  float- 
ing in  its  liquid,  until  the  organ  is  perfect. 

Wagoner  says  on  page  481:  "The  essential 
oils  largely  met  with  enclosed  in  the  cells  of 
the  skin  of  lemons,  oranges,  bergamot,  and, 
in  fact,  all  the  fruit  belonging  to  the  citrus 
species  are  obtained  by  pressing  the  rind  of 
these  Iruits." 

If  we  take  a  plum  that  is  ripe  from  the 
tiee  and  lay  it  upon  the  ground  in  the  sun, 
in  a  short  time  we  will  find  that  its  acidity 
has,  as  far  as  the  taste  is  involved,  changed, 
80  that  before  we  could  eat  it,  but  now  it 
soon  sets  our  teeth  on  edge.  What  has  pro- 
duced this  change?  There  is  but  one  an- 
swer, heat.  Other  fruit  act  similarly.  Many 
good  cooks  know  this,  and  hence  to  save 
sugar  sweeten  their  fruit  after  it  is  cool. 

I  have  carefully  analyzed  some  bleached 
fruit,  using  the  best  of  reagents  and  soaking 
my  fruit  for  twenty-four  hours,  but  failed  to 
find  even  a  trace  of  sulphuric  acid. 

Fresenius  says  on  page  175 :  "  The  char- 
acteristic and  exceedingly  delicate  reaction 
of  sulphuric  acid  with  the  salts  of  baryta 
renders  the  detection  of  this  acid  an  easier 
task  than  that  of  almost  any  other.  It  is  a 
rule  that  should  never  be  departed  from  in 
testing  for  sulphuric  acid  with  chloride  of 
barium  to  dilute  the  fluid  largely.  A  little 
hydrochloric  acid  should  also  be  added, 
which  counferacta  the  adverse  influence  of 
many  salts,  aa  for  instance,  citrates  of  the 
alkalies." 

We  would  not  expect  to  find  citric  acid 
nor  citrate  present,  but  we  would  expect  to 
find  succinic  acid  in  large  quantities ;  hence 
we  should,  in  making  this  analysis,  follow 
Fresenius  closely. 

I  am  fully  in  accord  with  Professor  Hil- 
gard's last  statement,  and  that  is  why  I  pro- 
tested against  the  use  of  bisulphite  of  soda, 
since  any  analysis  of  fruit  bleached  by  this 
process  would  always  give  a  trace,  at  least, 
either  of  sulphite  of  soda  or  sulphate  of 
soda,  and  with  zinc  trays,  sulphate  or  sul 

f)hite  of  zinc,  in  addition.  This  mode  of 
)leaching  doubles  the  work,  hence  it  is  not 
to  be  advined.  J.  .1.  8haner. 

Comments  by  Prof.  Hiltrard. 

Berkeley,  March  30,  1802. 
To  THE  Editor: — In  regard  to  the  above 
remarks  of  Dr.  Shaner,  I  state  briefly: 


First:  In  his  former  communication,  he 
spoke  distinctly  of  "  oil  cells  "  as  contain- 
ing the  flavor  of  the  fruit,  and  in  his  present 
communication  he  still  alludes  to  the  true 
oil  cells  in  the  rinds  of  the  citrus  tribe  as 
relevant  to  the  question,  which  is  certainly 
not  the  case.  The  essential  difference  is 
that  the  flavor,  when  dissolved  in  the  juice, 
circulates  with  it  by  diffusion  through  the 
cell  walls.  That  all  vegetable  tissues  are 
composed  of  cells  is  so  elementary  a  proposi- 
tion that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  men- 
tion it. 

Second:  When  we  desire  to  manufacture 
sulphuric  acid  by  the  ton,  we  require  the  use 
of  "  nascent  "  oxygen;  but  sulphurous  gas 
dissolved  in  water  or  fruit  juice  will  show 
the  formation  of  sulphuric  acid  within  a 
day,  unless  very  strong  so  as  to  exclude  ac- 
cess of  air.  Precisely  the  same  is  true  of 
the  solutions  of  sulphites,  only  in  a  less  de- 
gree instead  of  in  a  higher  one,  as  Dr.  S. 
avers;  a  dilute  solution  of  free  sulphurous 
acid  is  more  quickly  transformed  than  any 
of  its  salts  or  sulphites.  If  Dr.  S.  has  not 
been  able  to  detect  "  even  a  trace  "  of  sul- 
phuric acid  in  the  fruit  he  examined,  his 
reagents  or  manipulations  must  have  been 
grievously  at  fault,  for  by  the  very  method 
he  mentions,  any  fruit,  sulphured  or  unsul- 
phured,  will  show  the  presence  of  the  very 


will  advance  the  interests  of  the  most  ob- 
scure section  to  the  position  its  importance 
entitles  it.  It  was  for  this  purpose  the 
board  was  constituted,  and  its  membership 
distributed  at  widely  separated  points — thus 
making  a  representative  easily  accessible, 
and  the  needs  of  a  section  easily  and  cheaply 
canvassed.  A  general  meeting  of  the  board 
was  expected  to  have  been  held  on  the  20Lh 
of  January,  but  it  was  found  that  the  call 
would  have  been  premature  and  it  was  not 
issued. 

Growth  of  an  Agricultural  Society. 

The  San  Joaquin  Valley  Agricultural 
Society  was  organized  in  1859,  and  its  first 
fair  held  in  1860.  The  Society  bought  60 
acres  at  the  S.  E.  corner  of  the  present  city 
limits  of  Stockton,  and  a  desirable  piece  of 
city  property  opposite  Court  House  Square 
in  the  city,  upon  which  a  large  brick  pavil- 
ion was  erected.  This  latter  property  was 
lost  to  the  Society  in  1864,  but  the  owner- 
ship of  the  park  was  held  and  now  com- 
prizes 127  acres  of  very  valuable  land. 

From  the  inception  of  the  enterprise  the 
park  has  been  constantly  improved  for  fair 
purposes,  over  $60,000  having  been  expended 
in  improvements  up  to  and  including  the 
year  1891 — an  average  of  about;  $2000  per 
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sulphates  he  so  deprecates.  They  are  part 
and  parcel  of  the  ashes  of  every  fruit;  but 
the  quantitative  determinations  made  both 
here  and  elsewhere  settle  the  fact  that  a 
large  excess  of  free  sulphuric  acid  is  present 
in  sulphured  fruit,  all  denials  notwithstand- 
ing. 

Third:  The  vegetable  acids  that  may  be 
produced  when  fruit  is  allowed  to  ferment, 
instead  of  drying  promptly,  do  not  set  the 
teeth  on  edge,  however  they  may  aff'ect  the 
palate,  because  they  are  too  weak  to  attack 
the  enamel  as  does  free  sulphuric  acid. 
Otherwise,  fruit  would  be  injurious  to  the 
teeth  instead  of  being  beneficial,  as  is  well 
known.  E.  W.  Hilgaed. 


Advisory  Horticultural  Board  for  the 
World's  Fair. 

Frank  A.  Kimball  of  National  Oity  writes 
to  the  Great  Southwest  as  follows: 
The  personnel  of  the  board  includes : 
Chairman — Prosper  J.  Breckmans,  Presi- 
dent of  American  Pomological  Society,  Au- 
gusta, Ga. 

D.  W.  Adams  of  Tangerine,  Fla.,  repre- 
senting the  Southern  States. 

Hon.  C.  L.  Watrous  of  Des  Moines,  la., 
representing  the  Northwest. 

Charles  W.  Garfield  of  Michigan,  repre- 
senting the  West. 

W.  C.  Barry  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  repre- 
senting the  North. 

Frank  A.  Kimball  of  National  City,  Oal., 
representing  the  Pacific  Coast. 

It  is  hoped,  and  expected,  that  (he  board 
individuallv  will  be  able  to  fully  and  fairly 
represent  the  various  sections,  and  without 
unnecessary  friction  as  a  body  secure  such 
action  by  the  department  ot  horticulture  as 


year.  The  park  and  improvements  are  now 
richly  worth  $125,000,  exclusive  of  the 
mammoth  pavilion  in  the  city  which  was 
built  at  a  cost  of  $47,000  in  1887,  and  since 
then  additions  and  improvements  have 
been  made  amounting  to  an  aggregate  ex- 
penditure of  $50,000. 

The  Board  determined  to  build  an  addi- 
tional track,  kite  shaped,  in  1891  and  it  was 
completed  in  September,  1891,  at  a  cost 
of  $8300.  Both  the  elliptical  and  the  kite 
shaped  track  are  now  kept  in  order  at  all 
times.  The  phenomenal  speed  developed 
upon  the  "  kite"  from  Oct.  6  to  Nov.  30, 
1891  (when  14  different  days  of  racing  were 
had)  shows  the  sagacity  of|the  directors 
in  making  the  pioneer  experiment  of  its 
kind  on  the  coast.  The  result  is  that  the 
Stockton  kite  shaped  track  at  Stockton, 
holds  the  fastest  trotting  records  of  the 
whole  world,  and  the  same  exhibition  of 
pacing  speed  (2:06)  which  was  made  by 

Direct  "  elsewhere,  was  by  the  same  horse 
duplicated  on  this  "  kite". 

In  1887  the  new  pavilion,  having  a  floor 
room  of  over  75000  square  feet,  wasjammed 
with  exhibits  and  has  been  thoroughly  well 
supported  each  successive  year  since. 
The  building  is  in  the  form  of  a  Greek 
cross,  two  stories  and  276x80  feet  each  way. 

This  San  Joaquin  Valley  Agricultural 
District,  up  to  1880,  comprised  nine  coun- 
ties; but  being  at  that  time  placed  under 
control  of  the  State,  it  has  by  legislation 
been  reduced  so  that  it  now  comprises  the 
counties  San  Joaquin  and  Calaveras  only. 

Notwithstanding  this,  however,  and  the 
formation  of  districts  and  the  holding  of 
annual  fairs  in  many  other  places  in  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley,  every  succeeding  fair 
at  Stockton  has  been  an  improvement  upon 
each  preceding  one. 


^Af^MERS'  Institutes. 

The  Annual  Institute  at  Fresno. 

[Fresno  Sxpogitor,  March  23.1 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Fresno 
County  Farmers'  Institute  will  be  held  in 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  hall  in  Fresno  city  on 
April  7th  and  8th, 

Many  eminent  speakers  will  be  present, 
including  Prof.  E.  W.  Hilgard  of  the  State 
University,  professor  of  agriculture  and  di- 
rector of  experimental  stauous.  Prof.  E.  J. 
Wickson  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
who  has  been  so  capable  and  faithful  a 
friend  to  the  institute  and  knows  just  how 
to  conduct  one  to  the  best  advantage,  will 
speak  on  "What  Has  the  Farmer  to  Do 
with  Science?  " 

Charles  E.  Aiken  of  San  Francieco  has  a 
number  on  the  program  and  the  other  liter- 
ary and  musical  features  alone  should  be  a 
sufficient  inducement  to  fill  the  hall,  and  as 
will  be  seen  they  are  most  generously  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  more  practical  work 
of  the  day. 

B.  M.  LeloDg  of  the  State  Board  of  Horti- 
culture, will  deliver  an  address  on  "  Orange 
Culture."  His  duties,  when  here  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Fruit  Growers'  Convention,  kept 
him  closely  occupied  throughout  the  day, 
but  those  who  were  present  at  that  evening 
session  and  heard  him  there,  will  look  for- 
ward with  pleasure  to  hear  him  under  more 
favorable  conditions.  Mr.  Davis,  Master  of 
the  State  Grange,  and  possibly  Marion  Can- 
non, President  of  the  State  Alliance,  are 
alio  expected.  The  impression  that  the 
first  session  is  not  of  interest  is  a  mistake. 
It  is  fully  organized,  and  from  the  time  of 
calling  to  order  until  final  adjournment 
there  is  no  time  wasted.  Topics  of  interest 
will  arise,  and  people  capable  of  discussing 
them  to  fill  a  program  of  far  greater  length, 
will  be  present. 

Mayor  Cole  will  deliver  the  address  of 
welcome  to  the  city,  and  President  Laird 
will  make  the  anniversary  address. 

The  following  is  the  program: 

THUBSDAY  MOENISG,  April  7. 

Called  to  order  Pres.  O.  P.  LaUd 

Musical  duet,  violin  and  piano  

 Mrs.  Hollingswontianrt  Prof.  Samelson 

Invocation  Rev.  Mr.  DeWitt 

Address  of  welcome  to  the  city  Mayor  '  ole 

Kf  sponse  and  anniversary  address  Pres.  Laird 

Music,  "Laughing  Song"  Mrs  Southard 

Reading  of  miuuies  Secretary  Mrs.  M.  B.  Siuarc 

Mubic,  piano  solo  Mrs.  Holliugsworth 

Recess 

Appointing  committees  and  general  business. 

Mnsio  duet  Mrs.  HolUngsworth,  Prof.  Samelson 

Recess. 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON. 

Music,  violin  and  piano  

 Mrs.  HolUngsworth  and  Prof  Samelion 

Roll  call,  responded  to  by  membership  due?  

 Members 

Paper  on  treatment  of  sunburned  peach  trees  

 Lineus  Steuart 

Discussion,  five  minute  speeches  Members 

Music,  vocal  solo  Ja-nes  Baird 

Paper  on  orange  culture  B.  M.  Lelong 

Discussion  Institute 

Recess 

Music,  piano  solo  Mrs.  HolUngsworth 

Address,  '  What  Are  We  Trying  to  Do  in  Our  

Schools?"  Supt.  r.  J.  Kirk 

Music,  vocal  solo  James  Baird 

Address,  "The  Farmer  and  Taxation"  

 George  £.  Churoh 

Music;  violin  and  piano  

 Mis.  HolUngsworth  and  Prof.  Samelson 

THURSDAY  EVENING. 

Music,  instrumental  trio  The  Misses  BaUhls 

Lecture,  "What  Has  the  Farmer  to  Do  With  

Science?'  Prof  E  J.  Wictson 

Music,  vocal  solo  Miss  Kate  Balthis 

Essay.  "The  Culture  and  i.ove  of  Flowers  '  

 Mrs.  Carnagham 

Recitation,  "The  Knight  and  the  Yeoman"  

 Opal  Stuart 

Music,  vocal  solo  Mr.  Rophuro 

Address  Charles  8.  Aiken 

Music,  vocal  Bolo,  "Last  Rose  of  .summer"  

 Miss  Kate  Balthis 

Recitation  Miss  NelUe  Boyd 

Instramental  solo  Miss  Connie  Balthis 

FRIDAY  MORNINO,  APRIL  8. 

Instrumental  duet  Mrs.  Thayer  and  pupil 

Invocfition  Rev.  Mr.  Phelps 

Report  of  executive  committe,  election  of  officers 

Music,  vocal  duet  Mrs.  Evans  and  Mrs.  Kirk 

Conclusion  of  subject  of  drainage...  Miss  L.  H.  Hatch 

'  Needs  and  Benefits  of  Ship  Canal"  J.  H.  Harding 

Discussion  ._  Institu  te 

Music,  vocal  solo  Mrs  Evans 

Paper  on  O.ive  Culture  Geo.  C.  Roeding 

Discussion  Institute 

Essay,  "The  Human  Seasons"  Mrs.  R.  M.  McLean 

Instrumental  solo  Mrs  Thayer 

Recess. 

FRIDAY  AFTERNOON. 

Instrumental  solo  Misses  Foin  and  Covalt 

Roll  call,  responded  to  by  proverbs  Institute 

Address,  "Relation  of  Board  of  Kegentslo  farmers' 

Institutes"  Dr.  Rowell 

Vocal  solo  Miss  Avilla 

Paper  on  ''Soils  and  Fertili2ers,"..Prof.  E.  W.  Hilgard 
Instrumental  solo.  "La  Somnambula,"....Miss  Covalt 
Addrrss,  "Work  and  its  Results,"  

 Rev.  T.  U.  B.  Anderson 

Vocal  duet  Misses  Avilla  and  Foin 

Report  of  committees 

Instrumental  duet  Misses  Foin  and  Avilla 

Adjournment. 


Paris  Green  fob  Linnets  — The  lin- 
nets have  done  great  damage  to  the  prune, 
apricot  and  peach  buds  this  feason.  Poi- 
soned wheat  used  freely  about  the  trees  has 
proved  quite  a  good  remedy,  but  it  is  under- 
stood that  by  spraying  in  January  and  add- 
ing a  little  Paris  green  to  the  wash  the  rav- 
ages of  the  birds  may  be  checked. 
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The  Mastery  ot  Love. 

Love  was  a  stranger. 

Without  lock  or  key 
He  unlocked  my  bosom 

And  took  my  heart  from  me. 
Now  my  heart  is  subject 

Everywhere  I  go. 
Be  amentia  master,  Love, 

To  one  who  loves  you  so. 

In  a  few  days  and  weeks, 

In  a  few  months  or  years, 
Love  brought  me  sorrow. 

And  the  salt,  salt  tears. 
Oh.  Love,  come  with  laughter, 

Or,  Love,  come  with  woe. 
Deal  but  gently  with  the  heart 

That  leans  upon  you  so. 

The  bee's  wing  is  fragile. 

The  lirk's  egg  is  small; 
That  you  took  was  little. 

But  it  was  my  all. 
Bear  the  captive  where  you  will, 

To  high  estate  or  low, 
But  be  a  gentle  master,  Love, 

To  one  who  loves  you  so. 

Dora  Read  Goodale, 


One  in  Forty. 

The  scene  was  an  army  post.  It  was  one  summer  morning. 
Just  after  the  new  guard  had  relieved  the  old,  a  soldier,  who 
had  been  ill  for  a  month,  came  down  from  the  hospital  toward 
his  barracks.  He  felt  happy  in  being  out  in  the  open  air  again, 
In  being  strong  and  able  bodied,  and  he  felt  impatient  to  carry 
his  musket  once  more,  to  fall  in  line  with  the  rest,  to  march 
out  on  the  parade  ground,  and,  above  all,  to  hear  the  voice  of 
his  lieutenant  give  the  orders  for  the  manual  of  arms. 

While  Murray  was  crossing  the  parade  ground,  a  private  of 
the  same  company  was  returning  from  target  practice.  Just 
when  Sanford  had  finished  practicing,  this  particular  morning, 
he  saw  a  seagull  hovering  over  the  water.  He  reloaded  and 
waited  for  a  chance  to  fire,  but  the  gull  disappointed  him,  and 
so  he  shouldered  his  rifle  and  started  for  his  quarters.  He  for- 
got to  unload  his  gun. 

Murray  reported  to  the  first  sergeaiit  and  was  allowed  to  at- 
tend drill  that  very  morning..  He  hurried  in  for  his  musket, 
looked  at  it,  then  groaned.  It  was  rusty.  Just  then  Sanford 
came  in.   They  shook  hands. 

Don't  you  drill  to-day  ?"  Murray  asked. 

"No." 

"  Lend  me  your  gun,  will  you,  mine's  rusty?" 

With  Sanford's  gun  in  his  hand,  Murray  hastened  out,  for 
the  call  for  drill  was  sounding.  The  next  moment  he  was 
standing  in  his  old  place.    There  were  ju«t  40  men  iu  the  line. 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  first  lieutenant  to  drill  the  men  that 
morning.  Lieut.  Brooks  had  lately  become  engaged,  and  it 
happened  that  at  just  this  time  the  giil  to  whom  he  was 
betrothed  was  visiting  at  the  post.  On  the  morning  when 
Brooks  had  no  drilling  to  do,  he  spent  his  time  on  Miss 
Colvon's  porch  or  strolling  about  the  ramparts  with  her.  But 
when  duty  required  him  to  drill  his  soldiers.  Miss  Colyon 
walked  up  and  down  the  edge  of  the  parade  ground,  listened  to 
his  words  of  command,  admired  the  precision  with  which  thev 
were  obeyed,  and  waited  for  the  intervals  of  rest,  when  her 
lover  would  come  up  and  talk  to  her. 

Thus  it  was  that,  when  the  first  sergeant  of  the  company 
marched  the  men  on  the  parade  ground,  Miss  Colyon  was 
standing  beside  Brooks.  He  said  a  few  more  words  to  her, 
then  raised  his  cap  and  went  forward  to  drill  the  men. 

There  was  a  preliminary  order,  signifying  that  the  40  men 
were  to  fire  together.  The  men  were  merely  to  snap  the  trig- 
gers when  the  order  came  to  fire. 

"Ready!" 

The  muskets  were  raised  and  the  muzzles  tilted  forward. 
Brooks  was  standing  on  a  little  bare  spot,  where,  purely  out  of 
habit,  it  had  become  the  custom  for  the  officer  to  stand.  He 
was  directly  in  front  of  the  center  man  in  the  line.  Miss 
Colyon,  though  some  distance  beyond  him,  stood  a  few  yards 
to  his  right. 

"Aim!" 

The  forty  rifles  were  pointed  straight  ahead.  The  men  were 
waiting  for  the  command  to  fire.  One  gun  covered  Miss  Col- 
yon, another  covered  Brooks.  Murray's  gun  was  loaded.  Miss 
Colyon  and  Brooks  each  had  one  chance  in  forty  of  being  bit 
by  the  bullet.  Not  a  soldier  anticipated  the  next  command. 
Not  a  trigger  snapped.  Every  man  was  waiting,  listening  for 
the  word.  Brooks  stepped  to  the  end  of  the  line  and  looked 
down  the  row  of  guns.  To  his  well-trained  eye  the  position  of 
the  forty  guns  was  not  precisely  to  the  regulation.  He  came 
forward  again  and  stood  on  the  grass-worn  spot.  Miss  Colyon 
had  not  changed  her  position. 

For  about  half  an  hour  Brooks  put  the  men  through  the  dif- 
ferent movements  of  wheeling  to  the  right  and  the  left,  and  the 
like,  but  did  not  go  through  the  manual  of  arms.  The  com- 
pany was  drawing  up  in  line  when  he  ordered  them  to  rest 
for  a  time.  He  went  up  to  join  Miss  Colyon.  He  held  her 
parasol  over  her  and  partly  over  himself,  and  she  held  his  sword 
and  made  little  marks  on  the  ground  with  its  point.  The  offi- 
cers and  their  wives,  seated  on  the  porches  near  by,  knew  how 
happy  the  two  were.  When  they  had  talked  for  about  ten 
minutes.  Brooks  raised  his  cap  again,  and  now  went  forward  to 
put  the  soldiers  through  the  manual  of  arms.  Miss  Colyon 
stood  in  front  of  the  c  mpany. 

The  company  drilled  so  well  that  morning  that  the  oflScers 
on  the  porches  stopped  talking  to  admire  the  movements. 
Brooks  walked  up  and  down  before  the  line,  but  halted  after 
every  order  to  see  how  accurately  it  was  executed.  The  mus- 
kets were  now  at  right  shoulder  arras. 

"  Carry  arms!"  was  the  next  order. 

The  guns  came  down  simultaneously. 

"  Pire  by  company  I" 

"  Recover  arms !" 

The  muskets  came  down  again. 

"  Fire  right  oblique!" 

The  men  turned  as  one  man  and  pointed  their  rifles  forty- 
five  degrees  to  the  right. 
"  Ready !" 

Once  more  the  forty  gnns  were  raised  and  the  muzzles  tilted 
forward. 
•'  Aim  I" 

Tlj(>  first  sergeant,  at  the  head  of  the  company,  looked  down 
tljclitie.  Kvery  muskef  was  now  precisely  in  the  regulation 
position.  This  new  order  for  direction  of  fire  brought  two  dif- 
ferent gnii.i  to  bear,  the  one  upon  Miss  Colyon  and  the  other 
u{)on  IJrooks.  The  gun  which  had  just  previously  been  aimed 
at  her  Was  now  leveled  at  him.  Both  stood  perfectly  still. 
Bro  iks  paused  a  moment  before  giving  thi;  order  : 

"  Fire !" 

The  ballet  passed  through  bis  brain.— Harvard  AdrocaU. 


If  I  Were  a  Boy. 

Somebody  has  sent  me  a  conundrum —  "What  would  you  do 
if  you  were  a  boy,  for  your  health,  for  your  education,  for  your 
future  career?  "  A  three-leaf  question  like  this  always  sets  a 
fellow  to  thinking.  It  is  so  much  easier  to  tell  other  boys  what 
they  should  do  than  it  was  to  do  just  those  things,  in  exactly 
that  way,  when  we  were  boys.  St.  Paul  and  myself  agreeing 
in  so  many  things,  and  resembling  each  other  in  so  few,  were 
never  more  harmonious  than  when  we  both  declared — I  repeat- 
ing after  him —  "  The  good  that  I  would  do,  I  do  not;  but  the 
evil  which  I  would  not,  that  I  do."  However,  it  is  a  foolish 
sailor  who  will  run  upon  the  rocks  to  find  where  they  are, 
when  by  flying  a  signal  he  can  get  a  pilot  who  knows  all  about 
them. 

'■  For  my  health  "  I  would  do  just  as  I  did  when  I  was  a  boy. 
Out  of  school  hours,  summer  and  winter,  rain  or  shine,  I  would 
spend  a  great  deal  of  time  in  the  gymnasium.  I  am  a  strong 
believer  in  athletic  scholarship  and  gymnastic  training.  I  had 
the  advantage,  which  you  may  not  possess,  of  one  of  the  best 
equipped  gymnasiums  in  the  country  in  which  to  build  up  my 
health.  It  extended  over  the  greater  portion  of  Peoria,  Taze- 
well, Woodford  and  Stark  counties,  Illinois.  I  could  walk, 
climb  or  coast  where  I  pleased.  When  I  went  hunting,  which 
was  often,  I  didn't  ride  in  a  close  railway  car  through  clouds 
of  dust  and  cinders  to  the  hunting-grounds.  I  walked  both 
ways.  When  I  wanted  to  go  anywhere,  unless  I  had  mislaid 
my  legs  and  couldn't  find  them,  which  was  frequently  the  case 
with  my  hat,  I  knew  how  to  get  there.  At  home  I  had  a  pri- 
vate gymnasium,  in  which  I  exercised  most  faithfully.  My 
father  was  a  gymnasiarch,  and  he  furnished  white  oak  and 
limb  hickory,  "buck,"  saw  and  ham-rind  at  his  own  expense. 
The  ventilation  in  my  gymnasium,  private  and  public,  was 
perfect.  The  air  came  with  a  sweep  from  the  sunrise  to  the 
sunset.  There  was  sunshine  all  the  way  from  heaven  in  the 
clearings,  and  grateful  shadows  under  the  trees.  I  don't  know 
so  much  about  gymnasiums  hedged  in  with  walls  and  roof, 
and  ventilated  by  machinery;  but  1  know  they  are  much  better 
than  none. 

On  my  eighteenth  birthday,  I  enlisted  in  an  infantry  regi- 
ment, and  shouldered  a  man's  musket.  I  was  in  active  service 
three  years,  went  into  every  fight  and  on  every  march  with  my 
regiment;  never  was  marked  off  duty  one  day  by  reason  of 
sickness;  never  saw  the  inside  of  a  hospital;  never  but  once 
failed  to  march  into  camp  at  night  when  my  regiment  did;  and 
many  a  time  when  I  saw  some  big  fellow  lying  "played  out" 
in  the  fence  corner,  as  1  marched  past  him,  carrying  as  big  a 
load  as  any  man  in  the  regiment,  unless  it  might  be  a  con- 
valescent with  a  haversack  like  a  feather-bed,  I  felt  grateful  for 
my  schoolboy  training  in  the  gymnasium  of  prairie  and  forest. 
And  to-day,  with  the  tranquil  digestive  powers  of  an  ostrich, 
as  I  think  of  past  mercies,  I  thank  the  good  Lord  for  the  wood 
pile.  Live  out  of  doors  all  you  can,  my  boy  !  "Walk  a  heap!" 
The  open  air,  the  free,  pure  air  and  sunshine  are  as  good  as  the 
exercise — better. 

"  For  your  education  ?  "  Well,  mine  began  at  "Hinman's 
School"  in  Peoria  and  ended  in  the  high  school  of  that  city. 
Naturally,  I  have  the  same  love  for  the  public  schools  that  I 
have  for  my  oldest  and  best  friends.  The  discipline  is  much 
better  in  the  public  than  in  the  private  schools,  and  you  can 
stand  a  great  deal  of  discipline,  my  boy.  Ic  will  do  you  good. 
There  isn't  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools  who  doesn't  know  a 
great  deal  m:re  than  you  do.  Many,  oh,  a  great  many  of  them, 
know  a  great  deal  more  than  you  will,  even  after  you  have 
been  out  of  the  university  several  years.  II  you  remain  in  the 
public  school  until  they  teach  you  all  they  know,  you  will 
probably  be  in  some  grammar  school  nntil  your  children  are 
married.  So  if  you  can't  go  to  college,  the  public  schools  can 
and  will  give  you  an  education  that  will  equip  you  for  the 
practical  work  of  lite;  they  will  give  you  the  ground  work  of 
amy  professional  career;  they  will  start  you  splendidly.  But,  if 
you  have  a  hunger  for  books,  a  desire  for  knowled^;e,  and  you 
can  go  to  college,  by  all  means  go.  Give  all  the  years  to  study 
that  you  can.  A  college  education  will  make  you  a  better 
blacksmith,  a  better  farmer,  a  better  carpenter.  Other  things 
being  equal— natural  ability,  industry,  ambition,  tact,  applica- 
tion—of  two  men,  the  college  aan  will  be  the  be  ter  equipped 
for  any  work  he  may  engage  in. 

One  day  last  week  I  took  a  drive  with  a  farmer  up  in  "  York 
State."  He  wore  "tailor-made"  clothes,  kid  gloves,  long 
cufFs,  swell  collar  and  a  high  hat.  He  drove  a  stepper  to  cart 
that  made  you  feel  proud  and  rich.  His  farm  paid  for  all  these 
things.  When  he  wanted  to  go  to  the  circus,  he  bought  a 
dollar  seat  and  went.  He  didn't  drive  to  town,  17  miles,  on  a 
jag  of  wood,  to  sell  it  for  50  cents.  He  farmed  because  he  liked 
the  business,  loved  country  life,  and  there  was  money  in  it. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  Cornell  University,  and  that  is  the  kind 
of  a  farmer  he  was.  It  stands  to  reason  that  the  more  a  man 
knows,  the  more  sense  he  has,  the  better  fitted  he  is  for  any 
position,  except  that  of  a  petit  juror.  Of  course  there  are  some 
boys  whom  you  can't  educate.  There  are  some  boys  who  can 
learn  books  by  heart;  who  go  to  college  and  graduate;  go  to 
Europe  and  finish;  and  come  home  knowing  so  much  less  than 
they  did  when  they  went  away  that  they  are  disqualified  even 
for  sitting  on  a  coroner's  jury.  If  you  are  that  kind  of  a  boy, 
which  you  are  not,  why  of  course  you  had  better  not  go  to 
school  at  all.  Schools  are  conducted  for  the  purpose  of  furnish- 
ing instruction  for  the  mind;  they  don't  agree  to  furnish  the 
mind  itself  also.   You  have  to  take  that  to  school  with  you. 

"  For  your  future  career?  "  Ah,  my  boy,  who  can  tell  you 
so  much  about  that  as  yourself  7  Yon  know  your  own  tastes 
Ijetter  than  we  do;  you  know  what  you  can  do  best;  you  know 
the  line  of  work  that  will  give  you  most  pleasure  in  doing — 
work,  not  play,  mind  you.  Do  that!  Don't  pick  out  some- 
thing easy— the  easiest  things  to  make  a  living  or  reputation 
by.  There  isn't  an  easy  "job"  in  the  world — not  one;  but 
there  is  something  in  the  world  that  you  would  like  to  do 
better  than  anything  else.  You  will  get  tired  at  it,  but  never 
tired  of  it.  It  may  sometimes  bring  weariness  to  the  arm  and 
brain  and  heart,  but  you  will  never  want  to  give  it  up;  you 
will  never  honestly  wish  you  had  chosen  some  other  work. 
Find  what  that  "something"  is — the  something  that  you  can 
pursue  with  eager  zest  and  ambition  and  unflagging  earnest- 
ness all  your  life — and  do  that.  Whether  it  be  making  shoes 
or  making  sermons,  playing  baseball,  Hamlet  or  the  pipe 
organ,  the  work  that  enlists  all  your  desirej  and  energies  and 
awakens  all  your  enthusiasm;  the  something  which  you  be- 
lieve Providence  has  designed  that  you  can  do  better  than  any- 
thing else— that  is  the  thing  for  you  to  do.  Only,  my  dear 
boy,  do  try  and  get  on  the  right  side  of  Providence,  so  that 
this  shining  "something"  shall  be  something  better  than 
playing  billiards  or  the  tennis  championship. — Robt.  J.  Bur- 
dette  in  the  "  Standard." 


English  Women  and  the  World's  Fair. — English  women 
are  active  in  preparation  for  their  participation  in  the  Exposi- 
tion. At  a  meeting  of  the  woman's  committee  in  London,  on 
March  3J,  it  was  announced  that  Queen  Victoria  had  promised 
specimens  of  her  own  work  in  spinning  and  knitting,  done 
when  she  was  a  girl;  also  some  of  her  embroidering,  fine  draw- 
ing and  water  color  painting.  Princess  Louise  will  contribute 
some  clay  modeling.  Princess  Beatrice  several  paintings,  and 
princess  Christian  some  embroidery.  The  committee  assigned 
charge  of  various  branches  of  woman's  exhibits  as  foUowa : 


Irish  exhibits,  Countess  of  Aberdeen;  Scotch,  Lady  Reay; 
philanthropy,  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts;  education,  Mrs.  Faw- 
cett,  the  writer  on  political  economy;  hospital  nursing,  Mrs. 
Fenwick;  woman's  art,  Mrs.  Robert  Austin.  Several  women 
were  selected  to  prepare  papers  on  various  educational  and  eco- 
nomic subjects. 


Electricity  in  Decoration. 

We  read  of  the  luxuriousness  of  the  ancients,  of  the  hanging 
gardens  of  Babylon,  etc.,  but  the  nabobs  of  old  never  could 
imagine  anything  so  gorgeous  as  the  following,  which  is  an 
account  in  the  American  Florist  of  the  decorations  at  a  dinner 
recently  given  in  Washington  by  the  Montana  millionaire  De 
Lamar  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  Harrison : 

The  table  was  an  elongated  oval,  set  for  39  covers.  In  the 
center  was  an  oval  mound  some  five  feet  in  length,  made  up  of 
maidenhair  ferns  interspersed  with  clusters  of  La  France  and 
white  lilacs.  From  the  middle  of  the  mound  rose  to  the 
height  of  four  feet  above  the  table  a  superb  specimen  of  Areca 
tutescens,  the  base  resting  on  the  floor,  while  its  long  and 
gracefully  overhanging  fronds  were  strung  with  innumerable 
closely  wired  miniature  incandescent  electric  jets  of  various 
colors.  Near  ei  her  end  of  this  table,  opposite  to  one  another, 
were  two  small  round  mounds  of  ferns,  from  the  midst  of 
which  rose  great  clusters  of  long-stemmed  Laings  encircling 
sprays  of  white  lilacs.  Beneath  the  maidenhairs  in  these  fern 
mounds,  hid  from  view,  incandescent  lights  imparted  to  the 
foliage  a  wonderfully  vivid  yet  delicate  green.  Immediately 
above  the  areca,  from  the  center  of  the  ceiling,  weie  suspended 
16  electric  cables — four  larger  than  the  rest,  extending  to  the 
four  corners  of  the  room,  entwined  with  smilax  and  studded 
with  16  candle  power  incandescent  jets,  while  the  intervening 
shorter  cables  were  twined  with  Asparagus  plumosis  and  studded 
with  vari-colored  miniature  jet«,  the  whole  forming  a  marquee- 
shaped  canopy,  of  which  the  central  portion  constituted  a 
closely  woven  network  of  A.  plumosus. 

From  the  center,  immediately  over  the  areca,  was  suspended 
a  large  magnet,  the  sides  of  which  were  encased  in  steel  springs 
clamped  at  the  base  by  an  iron  catch,  which  adhered  to  the 
magnet  by  reason  of  its  polarity,  the  catch  being  so  arranged 
that  any  interruption  of  the  electric  current  would  cause  it  to 
drop,  and  the  springs  to  suddenly  fly  from  their  perpendicular 
into  a  horizontal  position,  not  unlike  the  sudden  opening  of  a 
closed  bud  into  a  full  bloom  rose.  And  here  the  ingenuity  of 
the  decorator  came  into  play.  He  wired  innumerable  short- 
stemmed,  full-blown  La  Prance  roses  to  bits  of  iron,  which 
readily  adhered  to  the  strongly  magnetized  steel  springs  and 
iron  plate  clamp  so  as  to  form  a  huge  ball  of  real  roses,  two 
similar  balls  or  globes  of  roses  being  suspended  over  the  table 
from  chandeliers  on  either  side,  equal  distance  apart.  These 
floral  globes  proved  to  be  the  feature  and  surprise  of  the  even- 
ing, for,  constructed  as  they  were,  it  enabled  Mrs.  Harrison, 
seated  at  the  right  of  the  host,  at  the  close  of  dinner,  just  as 
the  guests  were  arising,  by  touching  a  concealed  electric  button 
to  break  the  current  of  electricity  and  drop  the  clamp  a  few 
ii  ches  below  the  magnet,  causing  the  springs  suddenly,  amid 
exclamations  of  wonder  and  delight,  to  fly  open  and  rain  down 
upon  the  assembled  guests  a  veritable  shower  of  roses. 


Hints  on  Eating. 

"  If  Senator  Plumb's  death  teaches  any  lesson,"  writes  Kate 
Field  in  Kate  Field's  Washington,  "  it  is  that  eating  and  drink- 
ing are  a  science,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  life,  and  that  incessant  work,  combined 
with  neglect  of  hygiene,  is  suicidal.  Hard  work  does  not  kill 
if  accompanied  by  an  easily  digested  diet  with  proper  distrac- 
tion after  meals.  The  greatest  scientist  I  know  labors  from  8 
in  the  morning  until  11  at  night  with  little  outdoor  exercise; 
but  he  eats  simply  and  slowly,  rarely  touches  stimulants,  never 
drinks  ice  water,  and  lies  down  whenever  he  has  a  spare  quar- 
ter of  an  hour.  He  knows  the  effect  of  foods,  and  never  puts 
into  his  stornach  what  it  cannot  digest." 

Miss  Field  adds  that  the  last  time  she  saw  Senator  Plumb 
was  in  a  hotel  dining-room.  "  It  was  past  9  o'clock  when  this 
big,  strong  man  hurried  to  breakfast,  after  having  been  at  work 
for  three  hours.  Sitting  down  with  the  morning  paper  in 
hand,  he  gave  his  order  while  reading,  and  at  one  gulp  dis- 
posed of  a  glass  of  ice  water.  It  gave  me  a  shiver  to  see  this 
reckless  disregard  of  his  stomach,  but  if  I  had  protested  I 
should  have  been  called  a  crank.  Yet  the  man  who  gave  no 
th<  ught  to  his  own  diet  had  saved  his  wife's  life  by  putting 
her  in  charge  of  a  hygienist ! 

"  Mr.  Plumb's  breakfast  consisted  of  messes,  swallowed  with- 
out really  masticating,  and  winding  up  with  a  glass  of  milk 
taken  at  a  gulp.  Then  he  strode  off  to  more  work.  The  spec- 
tacle frightened  me,  and  I  wondered  how  long  even  his  iron 
physique  could  endure  such  a  strain." 

It  is  an  instance  which  points  the  moral  for  a  not  unim- 
pressive lesson,  and  one  which  is  at  the  very  root  and  founda- 
tion of  hobsehold  life.  Not  only  are  eating  and  drinking  a 
science,  but  a  moral  science.  It  is  a  part  of  moral  responsi- 
bility to  keep  the  body  in  such  perfect  repair  that  it  may  serve 
as  a  perfect  instrument  through  which,  and  by  means  of  which, 
one  may  accomplish  his  appointed  work  in  this  world.  People 
do  not,  of  coarse,  live  to  eat,  but  they  do  eat  to  live. 

Yet  as  the  averege  eating  goes,  people  do  not  more  than  half 
live.  They  do  not  have  over  half  the  vital  energy  to  which 
they  are  by  right  entitled.  To  contemplate  the  unhygienic 
quality  and  the  excess  of  quantity  that  a  very  large  proportion 
of  people  consume,  is  to  be  in  a  state  of  amazement  that  they 
overcome  inertia  at  all,  and  contrive  to  accomplish  what  they 
do  in  the  world. 

The  effect  of  foods  should  be  a  subject  of  careful  study  by 
intelligent  people — by  all  people  who  hold  worthy  and  intelli- 
gent ideals  of  life.  The  relation  of  food  to  achievement  is  a 
very  near  and  direct  one. 


Government  Seeds  and  Matrimony. 

Secretary  Rusk  is  thinking  seriously  of  establishing  a  mat- 
rimonial bureau  in  connection  with  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment. The  idea  was  suggested  by  a  letter  he  recently  received 
from  a  man  out  West  who  experimented  with  some  of  the  cu- 
cumber seed  sent  him  by  the  Department  at  the  instance  of  his 
representative  in  Congress.  It  appears  the  farmer  planted  the 
cucumber  seed  and  his  wife  afterward  died  from  eating  some 
of  the  cucumbers.  The  farmer  in  his  letter  to  Secretary  Rusk 
said: 

"  Your  blamed  cucumbers  robbed  me  of  my  wife,  so  instead  of  send- 
ing me  cucumber  seeds  this  spring,  send  me  another  wife.  I  hear 
there  are  a  number  of  likely  women  in  your  Department." 

In  reply,  Secretary  Rusk  said  he  had  no  appropriation  from 
which  he  could  draw  money  to  send  a  wife  to  the  widower,  but 
suggested  thai  the  latter  come  to  Washington  and  pick  out  one 
for  himself.  The  Secretary  informed  his  correspondent  that 
he  has  in  the  Department  some  beautiful  maidens,  many 
sprightly  widows  and  several  experienced  old  maids.— Chicago 
Herald. 


The  dressmaker  deals  in  figures  rather  than  facts. 
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What  to  Give  the  Girls, 

If  you  mnst  give  the  object  of  your  affections  a  gift,  try  to 
use  some  taste  and  discrimination  in  the  matter.  Never  give 
too  much  or  inappropriately. 

Never  suggest  to  any  young  lady  that  she  has  an  appetite. 
The  only  edibles  that  may  be  presented  to  the  object  of  even 
your  slightest  devotion  are  sweets,  never  fruit.  A  box  of  candy 
as  a  biithday  gift  or  in  payment  of  a  forfeit  or  as  a  favor  at  odd 
times  will  never  come  amiss. 

Jewelry  from  the  poor  young  man  to  the  rich  young  woman, 
or  from  the  wealth j'  young  man  to  the  poor  girl,  is  in  exceed- 
ingly bad  taste.  Jewellers  have  attempted  to  get  in  on  the 
piiilopena  by  manufacturing  small  gold  and  silver  wishbones, 
some  of  which  have  a  clover  leaf  design  attached  and  others  of 
which  are  the  setting  of  a  diamond.  These  give  the  young 
with  money  a  chance.  The  novelty  in  jewelry  is  the  small 
gold  knot,  of  which  some  have  a  diamond-headed  pin  stuck 
through  them  or  are  studed  with  white  enamelled  mar- 
guerites. 

A  box  of  gloves,  if  you  know  her  number,  or  a  box  of  fine 
writing  paper,  has  been  considered  a  suitable  birthday  gift 
through  many  generations. 

In  selecting  paper,  avoid  monograms,  for  their  day,  as  that 
of  the  initial,  has  passed.  A  plain  envelope  of  the  baronial 
size  and  octavo  note  paper,  with  the  street  and  number  printed 
in  small  raised  blue  letters  just  at  the  top  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  sheet,  is  correct.  The  man  of  fashion  will,  as  a  rule,  see 
that  the  crest  appears  on  his  gift. 

Of  the  presents  that  a  man  of  fashion  may  give  to  a  young 
lady,  flowers  easily  take  precedence.  They  are  always  proper. 
No  woman  is  callous  to  attention,  but  she  is  either  passionately 
fond  of  buds  and  blossoms,  or  she  pretends  to  such  liking,  if 
she  have  it  or  not,  rather  than  be  thought  unnatural  or  eccen- 
tric. At  any  stage  of  an  acquaintance  an  admirer  may  press 
his  suit  with  flowers  and  run  but  little  risk  of  being  thought 
presumptuous.  To  a  very  young  woman,  a  hand  bouquet  of 
friezia  or  French  marguerites  is  appropriate.  The  dark  pink 
American  Beauty  rose,  at  $2.50  apiece,  is  now  much  affected. 
Fortunately  for  those  whose  purses  a'e  light,  one  rose  with  a 
stem  and  foliage  18  inches  long  makes  a  corsage.  Violets  at  $3 
a  hundred  are  still  in  season.  For  the  theater,  small  corsages 
of  violets,  with  two  roses,  are  worn  principally,  though  Roman 
hyacinths,  tulips,  lilies  of  the  valley  and  the  narcissus  are 
popular. 

A  new  fad  is  "peace  offering"  bouquets  of  spring  flowers  or 
roses,  to  be  given  the  young  lady  you  are  especially  devoted  to 
upon  making  up  a  quarrel  or  a  tiff. 

Turning  to  the  literary  young  lady,  you  will  find  the  way  to 
her  heart  paved  on  the  sweetest  and  best  books  in  the  market. 
If  she  has  a  philosophical  taste,  send  her  something  of  that 
nature,  something  you  feel  she  will  appreciate.  Never  send  a 
cheaply  bound  book;  that  is,  as  a  rule,  in  abominable  taste; 
and  don't  send  anything  that  borders  on  the  sensational  or 
suggestive,  for  the  average  young  woman  of  education  is 
above  such  literature,  or  at  least  pretends  to  be. 

Coming  to  the  Easter  season,  an  appropriate  card  or  a  finely 
bound  volume  of  Tennyson,  Longfellow,  Whittier  or  Bryant 
will  go  far  toward  increasing  the  heartiness  of  your  welcome 
on  the  next  calling  day. 

On  St.  Valentine's  Day,  it  is  by  no  means  amiss  to  send  some- 
thing exquisitely  designed,  although  the  custom  seems  to  have 
gone  out  of  vogue  of  late  years. 

Another  occasion  for  gifts  comes  when  the  ladies  you  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  calling  upon  leave  for  their  country  home 
or  for  a  trip  abroad.  On  both  occasions  flowers  and  the  best 
sweets  in  the  market  should  be  sent  with  your  compliments. 
On  these  occasions,  light  literature  and  copies  of  the  latest  and 
best  illustrated  woman's  magazines  would  tend  to  while  away 
the  weary  hour  of  many  an  evening  on  board  ship  or  to  glad- 
den the  time  in  the  cosy  rooms  of  a  country  home. — N.  Y. 
World. 


The  Way  to  Learn. 

"  Well,  I  think  that  I  would  sit  there  deliberately,  as  you 
did,  and  say  I  didn't  know  a  simple  thing  like  that!  The 
idea  !  It's  perfectly  rid.culous  !"  a  would-be-smart  young  lady 
declared  to  a  matron  with  whom  she  was  on  very  intimate 
terms. 

"  What  would  you  do,  ray  dear  ?  "  said  the  other. 

"Do?'  was  the  reply.  "  I  would  keep  still  if  I  didn't  know, 
and  not  frankly  confess  mv  ignorance." 

"  Well,  that's  where  you  and  I  differ,"  said  the  elder  lady. 
"  I  never  expect  to  see  the  time  when  I  will  be  too  old  or  too 
wise  to  learn  some  new  thing  every  day.  I  think,  of  all  the 
follies  of  life,  the  most  foolish  folly  is  to  think  one  should  know 
everything.  I  have  frequently  heard  elderly  men,  with  a  great 
reputation  for  wisdom,  declare  that  they  often  felt  humiliated 
when  they  real  zed  how  little  they  knew.  I  assure  you,  my 
dear,  that  if  your  life  is  spared  until  yon  are  three-quarters  of 
a  centary  old,  you  will  often  find  yourselfcovered  with  humility 
at  the  things  you  don't  know.  The  wisest  way  is  to  learn  early 
in  life  that  no  human  being  can  know  everthing;  therefor, 
never  be  too  silly  or  too  proud  to  ask  what  you  want  to  know, 
and  frankly  confess  your  ignorance  of  things  with  which  you  are 
not  familiar.  No  sensible  person  will  respect  you  less  for  it, 
and  wise  people  will  value  your  opinion  much  more  when  they 
find  that  your  utterances  are  based  upon  actual  knowledge,  and 
that  you  are  not  afraid  or  ashamed  to  admit  that  you  do  not 
know."— New  York  Ledger. 


April  Foolery. 

"  That  young  preacher  we  heard  to-day  was  a  fine  pulpit 
orator,  wasn't  he  ?"  "  Yea,  if  he  could  only  control  his  voice. 
He  woke  me  twice  during  the  sermon. 

A  clever  woman  listens  to  compliments,  a  foolish  woman 
accepts  them. 

There  is  always  a  hand  of  welcome  ready  to  be  offered  to  the 
strange  umbrella. 

When  yon  need  a  friend  don't  pick  oat  the  man  whose  dog 
never  wants  to  follow  him. 

Whes  you  open  a  window  on  the  railway  train  the  first  thing 
to  catch  your  eye  is  a  cinder. 

Elkctbicity  is  a  great  educator.  Think  what  it  has  done  to 
make  men  see  things  in  a  new  light. 


Stout  WoME.i's  Dbebs.— The  stout  woman  is  always  asking 
what  she  shall  wear,  says  an  exchange.  'Now  these  are  some 
of  the  things  she  should  not  wear:  She  should  not  wear  a 
tailor-made  suit  fitting  her  figure  closely;  it  brings  out  every 
pfjund  of  flesh  for  the  benefit  of  lookers-on.  She  should  not 
wear  a  rosette  at  her  belt,  either  at  the  back  or  front;  it  makes 
her  If>f>k  thicker  through.  She  should  not  wear  a  lace  or  rib- 
bon ruff  about  her  neck,  though  the  soft  feather  one  is  permiss- 
ible if  it  liave  long  ends.  She  should  not  wear  a  short  skirt;  it 
gives  her  a  queer  dumpy  look  that  is  especially  undesirable. 
Hhe  should  not  wear  her  hair  low  on  her  neck;  it  should  be 
high  and  arranged  with  great  smoothness,  though  it  need  not 
hxtk  oily.  She  should  not  wear  a  string  of  beads  about  her 
neck,  rings  in  her  ears,  or,  if  her  fingers  are  short  and  fat,  many 
rings  on  them, 


^OUNG    ]E{oisKS'  dobUMfJ. 


The  Dolls'  Dressmaker.— After  Dickens. 

[Written  lor  the  Rural  Press  by  Caroline  E.  Sanders.] 
She  was  a  strange,  quaint,  little  figure,  sitting,  as  she  gener- 
ally did,  in  a  little,  low,  old-fashioned  chair,  with  a  kind  of 
small  working  bench  before  it.  She  had  a  queer  but  not  ugly 
face,  with  bright  grey  eyes,  and  an  odd  chin  that  was  capable 
of  great  expression.  For  instance,  she  would  give  a  weird  kind 
ol  laugh,  then  look  out  of  the  corners  of  her  eyes,  and  hitch  up 
her  chin,  just  as  if  her  eyes  and  chin  worked  together  on  the 
same  wires. 

But  the  misshapen  rttle  form  had  a  crown  of  beauty  in  her 
long,  bright,  golden  hair  which  fell  in  a  beautiful  shower  over 
the  poor  shoulders  that  were  much  in  need  of  such  an  adorning 
rain.  At  the  time  we  introduce  you  to  her  she  has  a  kind 
friend  living  with  her,  a  sweet,  good,  young  lady,  by  the  name 
of  Lizzie  Hexam. 

One  day,  a  boy  knocked  at  her  door;  it  promptly  opened  with 
a  spring  and  a  click,  and  as  the  visitor  came  in  she  said: 

"  I  can't  get  up,  because  my  back's  bad  and  my  legs  are 
queer;  but  I'm  the  person  of  the  house," 

'•  Who  else  is  at  home?"  asked  the  boy,  staring. 

"  Nobody's  at  home  at  present,"  answered  the  child,  with  a 
glib  assertion  of  her  dignity,  "but  the  person  of  the  house. 
What  did  you  want,  young  man  ?  " 

"  I  wanted  to  see  my  sister — Hexam  is  my  name." 

"  Ah,  indeed  !  "  said  the  person  of  the  house.  "  Your  sister 
will  be  in  in  about  15  minutes;  take  a  seat." 

He  complied  in  silence,  and  the  little  figure  went  on  with  its 
work  of  glueing  together,  with  a  camel's  hairbrush,  certain 
pieces  of  cardboard,  previously  cut  into  various  shapes.  The 
scissors  and  knives  upon  the  bench  showed  that  the  child  her- 
self had  cut  them,  and  the  bright  scraps  of  velvet  and  silk  and 
ribbon  also  strewn  upon  the  bench,  showed  that  when  duly 
stuffed  she  was  to  cover  them  smartly.  The  dexterity  of  her 
nimble  fingers  was  remarkable,  and  as  she  brought  two  thin 
edges  accurately  together  by  giving  them  a  bite,  she  would 
glance  up  out  ot  the  corners  of  her  eyes  with  a  sharp  look. 

"  You  can't  tell  me  the  name  of  my  trade,  I'll  be  bound," 
she  said,  after  several  of  these  odd  glances. 

"  You  make  pin  cushions,"  answered  young  Hexam. 

"  What  else  do  I  make  ?  " 

"  Pen  wipers." 

"  Ha!  ha!  what  else  do  I  make?   You  can't  tell  me." 

"  You  do  something  with  straw,"  he  returned,  pointing  to  a 
corner  of  the  little  bench.    "I  don't  know  what  though." 

"  Well  done,  you,"  cried  the  little  body.  "  I  only  make 
cushions  and  pen  wipers  to  use  up  my  waste,  but  my  straw 
really  does  belong  to  my  business;  try  again." 

"  Dinner  mats." 

"  Ho,  dinner  mats  !  I'll  give  you  a  clue  to  my  trade  in  a 
game  of  forfeits.  I  love  my  love  with  a  B,  because  she  is  Beau- 
tiful; I  hate  my  love  with  a  B,  because  she's  Brazen;  I  took  her 
to  the  sign  of  the  Blue  Boar  and  treated  her  to  Beer;  her  name's 
Bouncer  and  she  lives  in  Bedlam — now  what  do  I  make  with 
my  straw?  " 

"  Ladies'  bonnets." 

"Fine  ladies,"  said  she,  nodding  assent;  "  Dolls,  I'm  a  dolls' 
dressmaker." 

Yes,  that  was  her  bisiness.  Jennie  Wren  was  a  dolls'  dress- 
maker. Her  real  name  was  Fanny  Cleaver,  but  she  called  her- 
self Jennie  Wren,  so  that  was  the  name  she  went  by.  The 
funny  part  of  her  business,  she  used  to  say,  was  the  way  she 
made  the  great  ladies  "  try  on  "  for  her  dolls;  that  is,  if  it  was 
to  be  a  grand  day  in  the  park,  she  would  go  and  stand  leaning 
on  her  crutch,  peering  through  the  gate  or  railing  by  the  hour, 
until  she  had  thoroughly  studied  up  the  different  styles  of 
ladies'  garments.  Sometimes  she  would  make  friends  this  way 
of  little  children,  but  the  larger  ones  she  disliked  and  avoided, 
because  they  often  made  fun  of  her.  Getting  the  evening 
dresses  was  severe  work  on  her,  because  as  she  had  said  "  her 
back  was  bad  and  legs  queer,"  and  she  had  only  the  doorway 
for  a  full  view  of  the  costumes  she  wanted  to  copy,  so  in  the 
crowd  ran  grsat  danger  of  being  thrown  down  or  run  over. 

All  this  danger  was  run  and  hard  work  accomplished,  not 
solely  for  her  own  support  but  for  that  of  a  drunken,  worthless 
father  who  was  a  continual  worry  and  care  to  the  little 
creature. 

Poor,  poor  little  dolls'  dressmaker. 

But  Jennie  Wren  had  her  happy  moments,  too.  They  would 
come  to  her  as  she  sat  working,  always  working;  then  for  one 
moment  she  would  stop  and  brush  back  the  bright  masses  of 
golden  hair  that  fell  over  her  face  and  listen  to  strains  of  sweet- 
est melody,  breathe  the  fragrant  perfume  of  lovely  flowers,  and 
in  the  slanting  beams  of  the  sunshine  see  beautiful  children 
dressed  in  white  with  golden  crowns  upon  their  heads,  who 
seemed  to  lift  her  in  their  arms  far  away  above  the  pains  and 
weakness  of  her  poor  deformed  body. 

At  those  times  her  face  was  beautiful,  for  it  showed  "  the 
peace  of  God  "  which  was  in  her  heavt.  Now  she  has  passed 
away  and  in  that  other  world  may  be  far  more  enviable  than 
the  grand  and  beautiful  children  we  see  here.  Oh,  blessed 
dolls  dressmaker !" 


The  Paper  Chase— A  True  Tale. 

[Written  for  the  Rural  Press  by  Phryne.] 

Children,  do  you  know  what  a  paper  chase  is?  perhaps  some 
of  you  will  say  yes,  and  some  no,  so  I  may  as  well  describe  one 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  do  not.  A  paper  chase  usually 
takes  place  on  Saturday  afternoon,  which  is  a  holiday  in  all 
Christian  countries.  'The  boys  who  are  going  to  engage  in  it, 
meet  at  a  certain  given  time  and  place,  one  of  them  carrying  a 
large  bag  full  of  paper,  torn  or  cut  into  smallest  fragments;  a 
leader  is  selected,  generally  a  strong,  athletic  boy;  he  carries 
the  bag,  and  at  a  given  signal,  sets  off  running,  gently  at  first, 
and  then  at  the  top  of  his  speed,  the  others  following  pell-mell. 
As  soon  as  the  leader  has  gained  a  little  distance,  he  begins  to 
scatter  the  tiny  pieces  of  paper  so  that,  if  the  others  lose  sight 
of  him,  there  may  be  no  difficulty  in  keeping  the  same  route; 
he  chooses  the  roughest  ways,  over  plowed  fields  and  ditches, 
through  hedges  and  stiles,  wherever  the  leader  goes  the  others 
are  bound  to  follow,  so  long  as  their  strength  holds  out;  when 
this  fails,  the  weaker  ones  drop  out  and  follow  at  their  leisure; 
in  Ibis  way  they  frequently  travel  many  miles  between  dinner 
and  supper.  Having  now  described  a  paper  chase  I  will  begin 
my  story. 

At  a  certain  village  in  Yorkshire,  England,  there  was,  many 
years  ago,  and  may  be  now  for  anything  I  know  to  the  contrary, 
a  boys'  school  where  paper  chasing  was  a  favorite  amuse- 
ment in  its  season.  On  a  warm  afternoon  in  October 
the  boys  gathered  for  a  chase,  and  following  the  usual  course 
arrived  at  home,  hot  and  tired,  just  in  time  to  wash  hands  and 
faces  and  prepare  for  supper.  When  they  were  seated,  one 
place  was  fotind  to  be  vacant,  the  boy  next  to  it  called  out, 
"  Please,  sir,  Beggs  isn't  here  !"  Beggs  not|here,"  said  the  mas- 
ter, "  why,  where  is  he?"  "  Please  sir,  we  don't  know,"  cried 
out  half  a  dozen  voices.  "  Who  saw  him  last?"  "Please  sir," 
said  one  of  the  boys,  "  I  passed  him  about  a  mile  from  home,  he 


seemed  quite  winded  and  greatly  distressed  and  I  called  out  to 
hira  to  sit  down  and  rest,  the  others  were  all  in  front."  "Why 
did  you  not  stay  with  him?"  ''I  was  in  a  hurry  to  ca'ch  up 
with  some  of  the  others  before  they  got  hom&"  '' Sulyard, 
said  the  master,  turning  to  the  head  boy,  "  take  a  light  and 
see  if  he  is  upstairs,  perhaps  he  has  gone  to  bed."  The  boys 
looked  at  each  other  and  the  supper  remained  nntdsted  until 
Sulyard  returned  saying  he  could  find  no  trace  of  him.  The 
master  rose,  called  to  the  man  servant  to  bring  some  lanterns, 
chose  two  or  three  of  the  elder  boys  to  go  with  them  and  bade 
the  others  ren>ain  in  their  places  until  they  returned.  They 
then  left  the  house  to  search  for  the  missing  boy;  they  had  not 
far  to  go,  for  just  outside  the  garden  wall,  close  to  the  gate,  the 
poor  little  fellow  lay  dead;  so  near  home  and  yet  unable  to 
reach  it.  What  were  his  thoughts  as  he  lay  there,  dying,  al- 
most within  sight  of  the  lights  shining  from  the  windows  of 
I  he  schoolhouse?  He  had  been  seriously  warned  by  the 
family  physician,  before  leaving  home,  that  he  must  carefully 
avoid  all  exciteruent  and  engage  in  no  athletic  sports,  and  now, 
now,  he  must  leave  this  world  without  one  tender  farewell  to 
father  or  mother,  or  a  word  of  forgiveness  for  this  last  act  of  dis- 
obedience; it  is  so  hard  forboys  to  remain  passive  when  they  see 
others  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  health  and  strength,  indulging 
in  the  sports  which  make  life  so  beautiful  lo  the  young.  He 
was  the  only  child  of  a  clergyman  living  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  the  event  caused  a  profound  sensation  throughout  the 
county,  for  Mr.  Beggs  was  greatly  beloved  and  respected,  and 
this  great  trouble  drew  toward  him  and  his  wife  the  sympathy 
of  all  classes.  It  was  a  long  time  before  another  paper  chase 
took  place  in  that  school. 


SCRA.MBLED  Eggs  WITH  Beef. — Cuip  dried  beef  very  fine;  put 
equal  parts  of  lard  and  butter  in  the  pan;  break  a  few  eggs  and 
stir  all  in;  season,  and  cook  one  minute. 

Cbeam  Cookies. — One  egg,  one  cup  sugar,  one  cup  of  sour 
cream,  one-half  nutmeg,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda,  fl.jur  suflB- 
cient  to  roll.    Sprinkle  with  sugar;  bake  quick. 

PoEK  Pie. — One-half  pound  of  of  salt  pork  chopped  fine,  as 
many  sliced  apples  as  you  have  pork,  mix  together  and  put  iii 
crust.    Sugar  and  spice  to  taste,  bake  slowly  one  hour. 

Poverty  Soup. — Pare  and  slice  ten  large  potatoes  and  six 
large  onions,  then  take  six  slices  of  salt  pork  fried  crisp,  and  then 
mix  contents  together,  and  boil  until  about  done,  then  thicken 
and  add  dumplings  as  for  any  soup. 

Ginger  Snaps.— One  cup  of  molasses,  one-half  cup  of  butter 
or  shortening,  heated  and  put  in  the  molasses;  one-fourth  cup 
of  water,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda,  li  teaspoonfuls  of  ginger. 
Flour  enough  to  roll  rather  soft.    Bake  in  a  quick  oven. 

Orange  Snow  (with  Cornstarch).— A  pint  of  boiling  water, 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  cornstarch,  the  juice  of  two  and  a  half 
oranges,  half  a  lemon,  a  cupful  of  sugar.  Remove  when 
cooked  thick,  and  add  three  whites  of  eggs  when  a  little  cold. 

Cake  Without  Eggs. — Chop  one  cup  of  salt  pork  very  fine, 
add  one  cup  of  boiling  water,  one  cup  of  sugar  and  one  cup  of 
molasses,  four  and  one-half  cups  of  flour,  one  teaspoonful  of 
soda,  one-half  pound  of  raisins,  and  other  fruit  if  you  prefer. 

Baked  Parsnips. — Scrape  or  pare  the  parsnips,  and.  if  large, 
cut  them  in  quarters;  lay  them  on  a  flat  baking-dish;  add  a 
little  water,  dredge  with  flour  and  salt;  bake  till  soft  and 
slightly  browned.  A  little  butter  may  be  put  on  the  top  just 
before  serving. 

Reliable  Cake. — One  cup  of  sugar,  one  and  one-half  cups  of 
flour,  one-half  cup  of  milk,  one  egg,  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
butter,  one  and  one-half  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder. 
FInvor  to  suit  the  taste.  Beat  eggs,  sugar  and  butter  together, 
then  add  rest  of  the  ingredients. 

A  Bean  Stew. — Here  is  something  we  always  like.  Take  a 
good  beef  bone  and  boil  until  tender.  Have  some  beans  well 
parboiled,  and  to  five  pounds  of  beef  take  two  quarts  of  beans, 
and  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  and  put  in  enough  potatoes  for 
dinner.    Thicken  with  three  tablespoonfuls  of  Indian  meal. 

Sour  Milk  Corn  Cake. — One  cup  flour,  one-half  cup  corn 
meal,  one-half  teaspoon  salt,  one-half  teaspoon  soda,  one-third 
cup  sugar,  two  eggs,  one  tablespoon  butter  melted,  one  cup 
sour  milk.  Mix  the  flour,  meal,  salt,  soda  (sifted),  and  sugar; 
add  sour  milk,  eggs  beaten  well,  and  butter.  Bake  in  shallow 
cake-pan  and  cut  in  squares. 

Celery  Mayonnaise.— Cut  off  the  root  end  of  four  heads  of 
celery:  separate  them  and  wipe  each  piece;  cut  them  in  inch 
pieces,  and  then  into  small,  narrow  strips;  put  them  in  a  salad 
bowl;  add  a  mayonnaise  sauce  and  serv&  Mayonnaise  is  more 
satisfactory  than  a  plain  salad  dressing  in  a  celery  salad,  but 
the  plain  can  be  used  if  desired. 

Raised  Muffins. — One  pint  milk,  one  egg,  one-half  cup 
yeast,  one  saltspoon  salt,  one  large  tablespoon  butter.  Flour 
for  a  stiff  batter.  Mix  in  the  order  given;  add  flour  gradually, 
beating  it  well,  until  so  stiff  you  cannot  beat.  Let  it  rise  over 
night.  In  the  morning  put  it  into  buttered  pans,  taking  it  out 
with  a  spoon  and  knif^,  without  stirring  out  the  air.  Bake 
about  15  minutes. 

Cream  Cornstarch  Podding. — Put  a  pint  of  milk  in  a  double 
boiler.  Measure  four  even  tablespoonfuls  of  cornstarch, 
moisten  with  a  little  cold  milk:  add  this  to  the  .hot  milk:  add  a 
half-cup  of  sugar,  stir  and  cook  constantly  for  five  min  itea, 
then  take  from  the  fire;  add  hastily  the  beaten  whites  of  four 
eggs,  a  teaspoonful  of  vanilla  and  turn  into  a  mold  to  cool. 
Serve  with  the  custard  made  from  the  yolks  of  the  eggs  poured 
around. 

Dried  Apples  for  Pies. — Pick  and  wash  them  well.  Then 
pour  over  boiling  water  enough  to  cover  them.  Let  them 
stand  all  night  to  soak.  In  the  morning  put  the  apples,  with 
the  water  they  were  soaked  in,  into  your  stew-pan;  if  they 
have  absorbed  all  the  water  and  are  nearly  dry.  add  a  little 
more:  simmer  them  slowly,  but  do  not  let  them  boil.  When 
perfectly  soft,  pass  them  through  a  sieve,  and  prepare  them  for 
pies  according  to  the  directions  given  for  apples  which  have 
not  been  dried. 

Pap  or  Gr.ated  Flour. — Take  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  fl  jur 
and  pour  on  just  enough  water  to  moisten  it.  Form  it.  into  a 
ball  and  tie  it  in  a  cloth,  closely  and  firmly.  Put  it  in  a  vessel 
of  boiling  water  and  let  it  boil  the  whole  day.  Then  take  it 
out,  dip  it  in  a  pan  of  cold  water,  remove  the  cloth,  and  place 
it  in  a  cool  oven  to  dry,  when  it  will  be  fit  for  use.  To  make 
the  pap,  grate  some  of  this,  mix  it  to  a  paste  with  cold  milk, 
and  stir  it  into  some  boiling  milk;  boil  it  slowly  10  or  15 
minutes. 

One  Egg  Mayonnaise. — One-half  cupful  of  olive  oil,  one 
scant  cupful  of  whipped  cream,  one  tablespoonful  of  vinegar, 
one  tablespoonful  of  lemon  juice,  as  much  cayenne  pepper  as 
can  be  taken  up  on  the  point  of  a  penknife,  one-quarter  of  a 
a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  the  yolk  of  one  egg.  Beat  the  yolk 
with  the  salt  and  pppper  until  it  is  light  and  cresmy,  then  add 
tlie  oil,  a  few  drops  at  a  time,  until  about  half  of  it  is  used. 
Add  the  remainder  in  largtr  quantities.  As  the  sauce  thickens, 
add  the  vinegar  slowly,  and  then  the  lemon,  and  last  tl-.e  cup- 
ful of  whipped  cream!  This  will  be  sufficient  for  a  pint  and  a 
half  of  fisn  or  shrimps  and  three  small  heads  of  lettuce. 
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Sale  of  Live  Slock— Gilbert  Tompkins,  San  Leandro. 
Windmills  -Byron  Jacks  m. 
Mowers  and  iiakes— Frank  Brothers. 
Cultivators — Deere  Implement  <'o 
Mowers  and  Rtapers  -  Baker  &  Hamilton. 
Plants- W  R  Strong  Co  .  Saciam  nto. 
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Incubator  and  Brooder— Pacific  In  ^ibator  Co.,  Oakland. 
Fiult  Evaporators— Blymjer  I  ou  Works,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

See  Advertising  Columns. 


The  Week. 


There  has  been  a  continuation  of  the  favorable  condi- 
tiona  which  go  to  make  a  good  season.  The  late  rains 
make  the  crop,  according  to  the  experience  of  our  closest 
observers,  and  we  go  into  April  with  a  good  figure  for  late 
rains  surely.  The  average  for  April  is  a  little  less  than  / 
two  inches,  with  a  possibility  of  a  good  deal  more. 

Transportation  afifairs  continue  to  engross  public  atten- 
tion as  they  should.  The  Railway  Commissioners  have 
been  endeavoring  to  aM>4ign  reasons  for  their  uselessness, 
and  have  made  people  Ktill  more  weary  of  them. 

A  large  convention  held  in  this  city  has  approved  the 
Nicaragua  canal  project  heartily,  with  a  proviso  for  Gov 
ernment  control,  which  is  really  a  nece-ssity.  More  rail- 
ways are  being  continually  pr<  jected.  The  air  is  full  of 
rumors  of  action  in  the  interesis  of  producers,  and  action 
is  certainly  better  than  listlessness,  though  the  outcome 
may  not  be  all  that  is  hoped  for. 


Repobt  of  THE  State  Board  of  Horticulture. — 
We  have  received  an  advance  copy  of  the  1891  Report  of 
the  State  Board  of  Horticulture.  It  is  the  best  volume  of 
a  very  important  series,  and  consists  of  nearly  500  pages 
copiously  illustrated  with  cuts  and  colored  plates.  The 
subjects  chiefly  treated  are  the  prune  in  all  its  aspects, 
new  fruits,  olive  oil,  lemon-curing,  propagation  of  fruit 
trees  of  all  kinds,  insects  injurious  and  beneficial,  includ- 
ing the  resistance  of  certain  apple  roots  to  the  woolly 
aphis,  and  a  long  diHCussion  of  the  fig  blastophaga.  Ail 
of  the  subjects  mentioned  are  treated  in  detail,  and  the 
report  becomes  a  compendium  of  valuable  information. 
We  advise  all  our  fruit-growing  readers  to  apply  at  once 
for  a  copy  of  this  report,  to  B.  M.  Lelong,  the  author  and 
secretary  of  the  State  Board,  at  220  Sutter  St ,  S.  P.  Ap- 
plicants should  send  12c  in  stamps,  to  pay  postage.  Make 
early  application,  for  the  supply  will  probably  soon  be 
covered. 


Make  Hay  While  the  San  Shines. 

We  trust  our  hay-making  readers  are  getting  their  pen- 
cils sharpened  for  the  straight- forward,  practical  letters  on 
how  to  make  hay,  for  which  we  offer  rewards,  not  as  the 
value  of  such  service,  but  merely  as  a  token  that  we  appre- 
ciate and  esteem  such  contribution.  In  last  week's  issue  we 
endeavored  to  express  our  desires  in  this  direction  plainly, 
and  we  hope  many  readers  have  already  determined  to  con- 
tribute to  a  result  which  must  be  widely  useful  if  we  suc- 
ceed in  drawing  out  the  best  experience  on  the  subjects 
involved. 

We  repeat  the  announcement  which  we  made  last  week 
in  case  any  may  have  overlooked  it.  We  offer  the  fol- 
lowing 

Prizes  for  the  four  best  Letters  on  Haymaking  on 
the  Pacific  coast: 

First  Prize  Cash,  $10 

Feond  Prize  Cash,  86 

Third  Prize  Kua.\L  Hkrss,  one  year 

Fourth  Piize  Map  of  the  U.  S.  and  thronol  gical  Chart  of 

American  Polilival  History. 

By  "  haymaking,"  we  include  all  the  acts  which  enter 
into  the  outturn  of  hay  as  an  agricultural  product,  viz.: 
Choice  of  seed,  soil  and  location;  method  of  putting  in  the 
crop;  condition  of  plant  at  cutting  and  methods  of  haying, 
including  curing,  gathering  up,  stacking,  stowing  away  or 
baling;  marketing,  including  hauling  to  local  markets  or 
to  shipping  point;  cost  of  product  per  ton  or  acre,  and 
customary  prices. 

Each  contributor  is  invited  to  write  upon  one  or  all  the 
plants  he  has  used  for  hay  on  this  coast.  The  letters  are 
not  to  be  elaborate  essays,  but  plain  statements  of  experi- 
ence, and  they  may  be  as  long  or  as  short  as  the  writer 
chooses. 

It  is  our  plan  to  publish  in  a  single  issue,  if  practicable, 
all  the  letters  which  seem  to  us  of  public  value,  and  to  give 
our  readers  a  grand  symposium  on  the  hay  question.  If 
our  friends  will  kindly  enter  the  lists  we  shall  be  able  to 
give  in  one  issue  of  the  Rural  more  valuable  information 
on  the  hay  crop  of  the  Pacific  Coast  than  has  ever  been 
brought  to  light  before.  Our  hay  crop  is  peculiar,  as  are 
many  other  coast  crops.  Eastern  haymaking  materials 
and  methods  do  not  apply  here.  Let  us  have  a  grand 
write-up  of  hay  from  coast  points  of  view.  Each  writer 
will  have  the  benefit  of  all  the  methods  and  experiences 
described  by  others.  Each  can  review  his  practice  in  the 
light  of  the  experience  of  others,  and  if  he  is  making  mis- 
takes he  may  find  out  what  they  are. 

We  hope  this  venture  will  awaken  the  interest  of  our 
readers.  We  desire  to  turn  the  same  light  upon  every 
specialty  of  our  agriculture.  Even  if  making  hay  is  not 
your  main  interest,  write  about  it  just  the  same,  providing 
you  make  hay  which  you  have  confidence  in.  If  the  hay- 
letter  contest  succeeds,  perhaps  the  next  subject  proposed 
may  strike  your  special  hobby.  We  want  500  letters  on 
hay  mailed  to  us  before  April  15th. 


The  Coyote  Crop. 

The  coyote  crop  is  probably  turning  out  greater  than 
any  one  anticipated.  Ev^en  the  sheepmen,  with  whom 
the  reduction  of  these  marauders  seemed  to  be  a  prime 
necessity,  hardly  thought  so  many  of  the  "varmints"  could 
be  captured  in  so  short  a  time.  It  is  currently  believed  that 
hunters  have  not  strictly  observed  State  lines  when  they 
pursued  their  game,  but  it  is  not  yet  claimed  that  scalp 
producers  are  breeding  coyotes  for  the  market.  The  time 
has  been  too  short  for  such  enterprise. 

According  to  the  Sacramento  Bee,  the  office  of  the  State 
Controller  is  very  busy  with  the  coyote  business.  County 
Clerks  have  sent  in  claims  for  9  months,  showing  that 
20,299  scalps  have  been  taken  during  that  period,  which 
will  pull  $101,495  from  the  State  Treasury. 

The  southern  counties,  especially,  are  reaping  a  harvest 
in  this  direction,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  amounts 
demanded  by  the  several  counties  for  the  respective 
quarters: 

n„„«,,....  First       Second  Third 

uouNTiEB.  Qiarter.    Quarter.  Quarter. 

Fresno   83%0        $'i:45  «2455 

Kern   260.5  54,'iO  4590 

Los  Angeles   2010  2010  19S5 

Merced   242i  151.5  16n 

Moiiteie>'   1130  g.'iO  i87.i 

Orange   670  1010  1120 

Smu  Beruardluo   1S65  20  0  3700 

.'^aii  Diego     1185  2140  3120 

San  Joaquin   1170  2000  2210 

Tulare   3920  313  )  288ij 

Other  counties  are  in  for  smaller  amounts,  which  make 
the  aggregate  named  above.  Now,  we  should  like  to  hear 
from  our  readers  whether  they  notice  less  depredation  on 
their  flocks  and  poultry  since  the  slaughter  of  coyotes  has 
taken  place.  It  looks  as  though  the  next  legislature  would 
revoke  this  expenditure,  or  largely  reduce  it,  unless  some 
commensurate  benefit  can  be  shown.  Those  who  desire 
the  continuance  of  the  existing  bounty  should  collect  data 
to  show  the  value  secured  by  this  large  item  of  State  ex- 
penditure. 

MoRK  Blastophaoas. — Prof.  Gustav  Eisen,  who  is  now 
ia  Lower  California,  collected  indigenouB  wild  figs  inhab- 


ited by  the  blastophaga,  and  he  recently  sent  a  collection 
of  the  figs  full  of  insects  to  E.  W.  Ma-lin  of  this  city.  The 
insects  have  been  placed  on  the  wild  figs  at  Mr.  Shinn's 
orchard,  in  the  hope  that  they  would  find  an  entrance  to 
the  fruit  and  propagate. 

Great  Horticultural  Events. 

The  coming  months  offer  the  horticulturist,  who  can 
travel  and  admire,  rare  chances  for  gratification.  Upon 
this  coast,  during  the  months  of  April  and  May,  there  will 
be  held  in  this  State  two  of  the  greatest  floral  exhibitions 
the  State  has  yet  seen.  They  are  different  in  kind,  though 
both  largely  appeal  to  the  same  tastes.  At  Santa  Barbara, 
in  the  latter  part  of  this  month,  there  will  be  a  floral 
carnival  which,  for  wealth  and  beauty  of  scenic  effect, 
bids  fair  to  be  exceptionally  fine.  For  weeks  past  the 
telling  features  have  been  the  enthusiastic  study  of  the 
Santa  Barbara  flower  lovers,  and  for  uniqueness  of  design 
and  intricacy  of  decoration  the  floral  creations  will  be 
notable. 

Another  great  floral  display  will  be  that  by  the  State 
Floral  Society  in  the  Mechanici'  Pavilion  in  this  city 
during  the  second  week  iu  M  ly.  Premiums  to  the  amount 
of  $3000 — a  sum  never  before  offered  in  such  competition 
in  this  State — will  be  striven  for.  It  is  intended  to  pro- 
duce many  pleasing  effects  in  the  way  of  decoration,  and 
to  gratify  the  visitors  with  music  and  other  charms;  but 
the  chief  end  will  be  a  display  of  flowers  for  their  own 
sakes — a  systematic  and  creditable  exhibition  of  the  best 
plants  and  blooms  according  to  the  methods  of  the  leading 
exhibitions  of  the  older  States.  All  flower  growers  are 
urged  to  contribute  to  the  display  and  to  assist  the  Floral 
Society  in  making  its  Seventh  Show  by  far  the  best  of  the 
series. 

Another  undertaking  which  is  ambitious  in  extent  and 
scope  may  attract  the  interest  of  Californians.  It  is  called 
an  International  Horticultural  Exhibition,  and  will  be 
held  in  London  from  May  until  October  of  this  year.  It 
will  be  a  comprehensive  exhibition  of  gardens,  garden 
products,  garden  art— of  everything,  in  fact,  appertaining 
to  horticulture.  Its  aim  is  to  display  the  state  of  progress 
of  horticultural  science,  taste,  resources,  implements  and 
plant  culture  at  the  present  date,  and,  in  addition,  the 
various  departments  and  exhibits  will  serve  as  models  for 
every  one  who  loves  a  garden.  Examples  of  the  gardens 
of  all  ages  will  be  prepared,  including  restorations  of  the 
ancient  gardens  of  Egypt,  Greece  and  Rome;  copies  of 
those  of  China  and  Japan,  and  types  of  the  Baronial, 
Italian,  Tudor,  Jacobean,  Georgian  and  Victorian  eras.  A 
large  subtropical  garden  will  also  form  a  feature  of  the 
attractions  offered.  The  tea  gardens  of  India  and  Ceylon 
will  be  represented,  illustrating  the  growth  of  the  tea 
plant,  etc.  Arrangements  have  also  been  made,  whereby 
foreign  countries  will  cooperate  to  show  the  progress  in 
horticulture  in  their  respective  lands.  It  is  hoped 
California  can  do  something  for  such  a  show,  though  dis- 
tance and  consequent  expense  are  great. 

State  Horlicnltural  Society. 

The  regular  meeting  was  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  State 
Board  of  Horticubure  March  25th,  President  Hilgard  in 
the  cha'r.  The  following  were  elected  members:  S  A. 
Earle,  765  Mission  St.;  N.  P.  Batchelder,  36  New  Mont- 
gomery St.;  C.  W.  Sawyer,  765  Mission  St.;  P.  W.  Butler, 
430  Sansome  St.,  S.  F. 

The  Committee  on  Nomenclature  and  New  Fruits  re- 
ported as  follows: 

First — Rrquesting  the  President  to  appoint  as  additional 
mpmbers  of  the  committee,  C.  H.  Alien  and  E.  W. 
Mislin. 

Sfcond — That  the  name  "  Mikado  "  be  substituted  for 
the  names  "Abundance"  and  "  Botan,"  as  applied  to  a 
Japanese  plum,  of  which  a  specific  description  will  be 
given  later. 

Third — That  a  grape  heretofore  known  as  "  Isabella 
Regia,"  and  which  originated  on  the  place  of  J.  P.  Pierce 
ot  Santa  Clara  previous  to  the  year  1880,  be  named 
"  Pierce/'  in  accordance  with  the  request  of  the  originator; 
and  that  the  committee  understands  that  there  are  one  or 
more  varieties  of  grapes  known  as  "  Royal  Isabella,"  "  Isa- 
bella Regina,"  "Queen  Isabella,"  etc  ,  and  will  endeavor 
to  correct  their  nomenclature  hereafter,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose the  committee  requests  samples  and  correspondence 
from  growers  of  such  varieties. — Leonard  Coates,  R.  C. 
KelN,  B.  M.  Lelong,  Fred.  C.  Miles,  C  tmmittee. 

The  report  was  adopted  and  the  recommendations  there- 
in approved. 

B  S.  Rowley  made  a  narrative  report  of  the  Fresno 
Fruit  Growers'  Convention,  as  one  of  the  committee  dele- 
gated to  attend  the  meeting.  The  report  was  accepted, 
and  the  committee  discharged. 

Mr.  Rowley  also  made  some  interesting  remarks  con- 
cerning the  shipment  of  plants  and  trees  to  the  World's 
Fair. 

Mr.  Coates  called  attention  to  an  International  Exhibi- 
tion to  be  held  in  London  from  May  to  October,  and  sug- 
gested the  advantage  of  exhibiting  California  products. 
Upon  motion,  Mr.  Coates,  Mr.  Maslin  and  the  Secretary 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  look  into  the  matter. 

The  greater  part  of  the  afternoon  was  devoted  to  a  valu- 
able lecture  on  fertilizers  for  fruit  trees  by  Prof.  Hilgard 
of  the  State  University.  The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  a 
large  table  of  analyses,  and  will  be  published  by  the  State 
Board  of  Horticulture. 

The  subjects  chosen  for  the  April  meeting  were  "  Thin- 
ning Fruits,"  by  R.  C.  Kells,  and  "  Suckering  Young 
Trees  and  Vinas,"  by  Ed.  M.  Ebrhorn, 
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The  State  Press. 

Fresno  Expositor:  "The  Supreme  Court  of  California  is 
probably  the  most  remarkable  juflicial  body  that  ever  mis- 
interpreted the  law  or  upset  common  sense." 

Colusa  Sun:  "It  is  so  funny  to  us  to  see  some  papers  howl- 
ing '  r-a-i-l-r-o-a-d '  from  day  to  day  where  it  can  do  the 
railroad  no  possible  harm,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  proposed  to 
do  anything  real  or  practical  against  the  interests  of  the 
great  monopoly,  these -same  papers  bounce  it  like  a  duck  on 
a  June  bug." 

Lake  County  Avalanche:  ''The  new  system  of  voting, 
while  it  may  at  first  seem  cumbersome,  will  certainly  prevent 
a  large  amount  of  that  worst  of  all  crimes  against  the  purity 
of  the  ballot,  'fixing'  votes.  A  man  who  would  sell  his  vote 
would  not  be  likely  to  command  the  necessarv  amount  of 
confidence  to  justify  the  buyer  in  '  putting  up '  where  he 
cannot  know  that  the  contract  is  carried  out.  A  man  who 
would  sell  bis  vote  for  a  consideration,  as  a  rule,  may  be  re- 
lied on  to  sell  it  as  many  times  as  he  can,  and  to  as  many 
parties,  and  then  go  and  vote  regardless  of  all  of  them." 

Stockton  3/ai7  .•  "The  Fresno  county  sheep-raisers  declare 
that  if  the  absurd  Government  reservation  of  high  timber  land 
in  the  mountains  back  of  that  region  is  insisted  upon  by  the 
Washington  authorities,  who  know  nothing  of  the  situation, 
the  sheep-raising  industry  of  these  counties  will  be  injured  to 
the  extent  of  at  least  a  million  dollars  a  year.  The  sheep 
have  hitherto  been  driven  into  the  mountains  in  summer 
time  to  grazj  upon  the  rich  grasses  which  grow  there  and 
which  will  go  to  waste  if  stock  be  not  permitted  to  eat  them. 
This  is  in  singular  contrast  to  the  Republican  policy  of  pro- 
tection for  American  wool." 

Watsonville  Rustler:  "The  riots  in  Berlin,  the  miners' 
strike  in  the  north  of  England,  and  the  undercurrent  of  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  present  condition  of  affairs  that  exists  in 
this  country,  are  the  natural  results  of  the  concentration  of 
nower  in  the  hands  of  the  immensely  rich.  The  contest  be- 
tween capital  and  labor  in  this  country  has  not  yet  reached 
the  point  where  violence  takes  the  place  of  arbitration.  The 
masses  still  retain  the  semblance  of  liberty  of  thought  and 
f.'eedom  of  speech,  but  that  they  are  woefully  lacking  in 
judgment  is  evidenced  by  the  ease  with  which  corrupt  men 
can  secure  their  own  election  to  offices  of  trust,  and  the 
shamelessness  with  which,  once  in  oflSce,  they  rob,  directly 
and  indirectly,  the  public  treasury." 

Biggs  Jrgiis:  "Wherever  an  election  has  been  held  since 
the  adoption  of  the  new  ballot  law,  under  the  Australian  sys- 
tem, it  has  given  satisfaction  to  every  voter  who  wants  to  cast 
an  honest  vote.  The  man  who  will  sell  his  vote  and  the  man 
who  buys  the  seller  will  lose  bis  election-day  profit  to  a  great 
extent.  The  man  who  buys  cannot  now  lead  the  ignoramus 
who  sells  his  manhood  to  the  polls  and  watch  him  cast  the 
vote,  and,  knowing  that  the  seller  cannot  be  trusted,  he  will 
not  buy;  hence  the  ballot-box  stuffing  system  which  has  so 
long  disgraced  our  civilization  will  be  averted.  More  par- 
ticularly will  the  new  system  be  a  benefit  in  the  protection  of 
the  honest  poor  man.  The  manufacturer  and  all  others  who 
in  the  past  have  held  the  rod  over  the  head  of  the  employe 
and  compelled  him  to  vote  the  ticket  dictated  by  the  op- 
pressor or  suffer  the  ultimatum  of  being  discharged  in  dis- 
grace and  his  family  made  to  suffer  for  food  or  raiment,  is 
also  handicapped. 


Extension  of  the  Weather  Service. 

On  July  1,  1891,  in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  Congress, 
the  Weather  Bureau  was  transferred  from  the  War  De- 
partment to  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Only  eight 
months  have  passed  since  that  time,  and  yet  the  Bureau 
has  been  entirely  reorganized  and  its  efficiency  greatly  ex- 
tended. In  addition  to  nearly  200  official  stations  for  ob- 
servation, sending  out  and  displaying  the  weather  fore- 
cast!",  there  are  now  nearly  3000  voluntary  stations  dis- 
tributed in  all  parts  of  our  vast  territory,  and  which 
number  is  constantly  increasing.  The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Chief  of  the  Weather  Bureau  particularly 
desire  to  have  the  weather  forecasts  of  still  greater  useful- 
nef^B  to  the  farmer.  To  this  end,  and  in  hearty  coopera- 
tion with  a  number  of  farmers'  organizations  that  have 
made  special  requests  for  the  service,  the  number  of  sta- 
tions for  the  display  of  the  weather  forecasts,  the  sounding 
of  steam  whistles  by  mills  and  factories,  etc.,  is  now  being 
greatly  increased.  By  the  use  of  the  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone, the  "  Probabilities  "  will  ere  long  reach  a  very 
large  majority  of  the  population  of  the  entire  country  from 
24  to  36  hours  ahead  of  the  coming  changes  for  better  or 
for  worse. 

Glanders. — Dr.  A.  E.  Buzard,  who  has  been  employed 
by  the  Supervisors  of  several  counties  to  make  inspection 
for  glanders,  tells  a  reporter  that  he  has,  during  the  last 
two  and  a  half  years  killed  150  glandered  horses  in  the 
counties  of  Contra  Costa,  Monterey  and  Santa  Barbara,  and 
22  of  these  horses  he  has  destroyed  this  year  alone.  This 
is  a  large  number  for  the  area  covered.  If  a  human 
being  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  get  inoculated  with  the  virus 
of  (his  dread  disorder,  it  means  certain  death  sooner  or 
later,  for  it  is  absolutely  incurable.  Durirg  the  past  12 
months,  to  Dr.  Buzard's  certain  knowledge,  five  persons 
have  died  of  it — one  in  Soledad,  one  in  Santa  Cruz,  two  in 
Han  Bernardino  county  and  one  in  Santa  Ynez,  and  he 
htm  heard  of  Mveral  other  cases  also. 


Training  School  for  Farmers. 

Further  Discussion  Concerning  the  Subject  of  Mr. 
Kemp's  Letter. 

Oaklawd,  March  29,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor  — The  writer  was  delighted  to  note  that 
the  able  communication  of  Mr.  Kemp  in  last  issue  of 
Rural,  was  so  appreciated  by  the  editor,  and  has  no 
doubt  that  upon  further  consideration  he  will  conclude 
that  it  opens  a  question  more  important  to  his  readers 
and  the  future  welfare  of  the  State  with  which  they  are 
identified,  than  any  probable  solution  of  the  four  leading 
questions — currency,  transportation,  tariff  and  reciprocity 
— likely  to  absorb  public  interest  for  the  next  seven 
months.  Upon  this  basis  we  think  the  question  merits 
thoughtful  and  continued  discussion  and  deserves  a 
reasonable  share  of  space.  To  awaken  the  public  interest 
likely  to  result  in  such  an  enterprise  requires  agitation. 

Attention  was  drawn  to  the  small  proportion  of  young 
men  engaged  in  industries  likely  to  make  prosperous 
citizens.  By  studying  the  statistics  of  the  Labor  Bureau 
and  enquiry  among  those  whose  line  of  work  had  qualified 
them  especially  to  judge  of  this  matter,  showed  that 
probably  not  kss  than  ten  thousand  young  men  between 
15  and  21  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  are  without  useful 
occupation  ;  t  the  very  time  of  life  when  character  is 
forming.  As  the  urban  population  of  California  is  about 
600,000,  it  is  very  likely  that  we  may  double  the  above 
figures  for  the  army  of  idlers  in  the  State.  As  work  is 
always  so  plenty  at  farms  and  mines  we  could  not  expect 
a  like  proportion  of  recruits  from  those  districts.  No 
statistics  have  been  prepared  to  cover  this  point,  but 
expert  estimates  will  approximate  these  figures. 

causes  of  idleness. 

1st.  Circumstances  of  parents  average  better  than  those 
of  other  States,  and  parents  feel  less  necessity  for  help  in 
bread-winning. 

2d.  Introduction  of  machinery  and  division  of  labor 
make  it  more  profitable  for  manufacturers  to  employ  opera- 
tives who  become  skilled  on  a  single  machine  or  specialty, 
whose  places  can  be  easily  filled,  and  who  can  never  com- 
mand high  wages;  than  to  foster  an  apprentice  system  de- 
signed to  train  thorough  mechanics. 

3d.  Labor  organizations  consider  it  their  policy  to 
adopt  regulations  limiting  the  number  of  apprentices,  in 
order  to  limit  the  supply  of  skilled  labor  and  keep  up 
wages  at  a  high  standard  as  long  as  possible.  This  in  turn 
discourages  the  investment  of  capital  in  new  enterprise, 
and  so  restricts  demand  for  labor. 

The  results  may  readily  be  seen  : 

1st.  The  boys  are  just  such  as  their  fathers  would  have 
been  had  they  grown  up  under  the  same  conditions. 

2d.  We  are  sending  to  Europe,  where  they  have  long 
apprenticeships  and  thorough  technical  schools,  for 
skilled  mechanics.  These  are  to  be  found  as  draughtsmen, 
foremen,  superintendents  and  proprietors. 

3d.  We  are  graduating  all  too  many  of  our  own  sons 
from  the  High  School  of  Idleness,  with  the  credentials  of 
the  court,  to  the  Universities  of  San  Quentin  and  Folsom. 

WHERE  IS  THE  DEMAND  FOR  SUCH  LABOR? 

The  society  which  Mr.  Kemp  represents  fiuds  it  by  tak- 
ing young  offenders  to  their  headquarters,  giving  them  a 
short  course  in  civilization,  and  finding  homes  for  them 
in  the  country.  His  special  work  is  to  visit  them  at  those 
homes,  and  see  that  they  are  receiving  the  training  likely 
to  make  them  good  citizen*;  and,  while  meeting  with  his 
share  of  discouragement,  he  is  able  to  point  to  many  boys 
once  apparently  hopeless  who  are  now  successful  and  hon- 
ored citizens.  The  very  high  esteem  in  which  Mr.  Kemp  is 
held  by  those  associated  with  him  in  the  work,  as  a  man  of 
broad  ideas,  successful  experience,  and  enthusiastic  devo- 
tion, was  the  reason  why  the  communication  was  solicited. 

A  STILL  broader  DEMAND. 

We  were  interested  in  Mr.  Mills'  statesmanlike  showing 
of  the  industrial  conditions  following  the  aggregation  of 
large  estates  that  is  going  on  in  Northern  California,  and 
hope  for  another  communication  showing  the  resulting 
loss  to  civilization.  The  development  of  irrigation, 
especially  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley  and  the  south- 
ern counties,  has  a  marked  tendency  toward  intensive 
farming.  There  is  as  good  a  prospect  of  finding  books,  pic- 
tures, carpets  and  music  at  the  ten-acre  cottage  as  at  the 
thousand-acre  mansion,  and  a  far  higher  enjoyment  of 
social  life.  To  develop  our  State  to  the  standard  found 
in  some  others,  it  is  estimated  would  require  a  ten-fold  in- 
crease of  population.  Realizing  the  advantage  of  small 
holdings  and  increased  population,  we  are  making  deter- 
mined and  persistent  efforts  to  secure  immigration,  believ- 
ing that  we  have  better  inducements  to  offer  than  any  part 
of  the  world. 

We  think  that  a  white  citizen  is  worth  as  much  to  the 
State,  as  an  increase  of  public  wealth,  as  a  black  man  was 
once  worth  on  the  auction  block.  For  one  in  the  prime  of 
life,  that  was  about  the  price  of  100  month's  service;  so  we 
may  say,  that  the  State,  as  a  whole,  can  afford  to  spend  on 
immigration  as  much  as  the  immigrant  brings,  and  the 
value  of  his  services  for  a  hundred  months. 

To  make  ten-acre  homes  a  success,  requires  intensive 
agriculture,  reinforced  by  high  skill.  If  such  an  institu- 
tion as  Mr.  Kemp  has  in  mind  can  take  boys  before  they  are 
spoiled,  and  train  those  likely  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
former  idlers,  to  meet  this  special  and  great  demand  of  the 
Slate,  may  we  not  fairly  say  that  the  gain  in  each  case  <  quals 
that  of  I  wo  average  immigrants?  With  two  great  universi- 
ties, of  which  every  Californian  is  j  istly  proud,  we  believe 
the  demand  for  higher  culture  is  fully  provided  for,  but 
think  that  there  is  a  field  not  less  promising  and  useful,  if  less 
conojiicuous,  for  the  smaller  colleges  and  high  schools  in 
preparatory  work,  joined  with  methods  by  which  Eastern 
academies,  in  their  palmy  days,  graduated  so  many  intilli- 
gcnt  farmers  and  excellent  citizens. 

Still,  more  inviting  is  the  field  for  training  schools  that 
shall  combine  work  and  study  to  such  advantage,  as  to 
take  the  15-year-old  boy,  make  him  practically  self  sustain- 


ing until  21  and  graduate  him  with  a  good  general  knowl- 
edge of  the  practice  and  science  that  go  to  make  a 
thoroughly  well-informed  farmer,  with  one  or  two  years' 
training  in  some  chosen  rural  specialty.  To  outline  a  plan 
adapted  to  accomplish  this  result  in  an  economical  and 
efficient  manner,  we  shall  ask  your  futher  indulgence. 

Fbank  S.  Chapin. 


Public  Lands  Questions. 

To  THE  Editor:— Please  answer  the  following  relating  to 
land  taken  up  as  a  Government  homestead  in  June  in  1J-.77, 
proved  upon  according  to  law  in  the  fall  of  1882,  and  a  Gov- 
ernment patent  secured  in  1883. 

Now,  has  any  party  or  parties  any  right  by  law  to  upset  or 
infringe  on  my  right,  if  the  Government  gives  me  right  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  governing?  Also,  can  any  one  open  road-i 
or  trespass  without  paying  for  such  privilege,  or  without  my 
permission  ?  "  Subscbibek. 

RESPONSE  BY  HAVEN  &  HAVEN. 

San  Francisco,  March  25. 

To  THE  Editor: — In  reply  to  the  inquiries  by  you  sub- 
mitted to  us,  we  would  state: 

First.  If  your  correspondent  has  strictly  complied  with 
all  the  provisions  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  acquiring  of  title  to  Government  lands  open  to 
homestead  entries,  and  a  patent  has  been  issued  to  him  in  the 
due  course  of  procedure,  and  by  the  proper  authorities,  and 
no  fraud  has  been  practiced  in  obtaining  the  same,  he  then 
has  a  perfect  title  to  the  land  covered  by  such  patent. 
This  title  is,  however,  subject  to  attack,  in  a  court  of 
equity,  on  the  ground  of  fraud  practiced  in  any  of  the 
steps  or  proceedings  by  which  the  patent  was  secured.  A 
Government  patent  is  a  final  determination  of  the  validity 
of  the  title  of  the  premises  covered  thereby,  so  far  as  the 
Land  Department  of  the  Government  is  concerned;  but  a 
court  of  equity,  which  regards  "  that  only  as  done  which 
ought  to  have  been  done,"  will  set  aside  even  a  Govern- 
ment patent  if  it  can  be  proved  that  fraud  was  the  means,  or 
a  portion  of  the  means  by  which  said  patent  was  secured. 
Such  fraud  must,  however,  be  clearly  proved,  and  such 
that  would  mislead  the  officers  of  the  Government,  and 
not  known  to  them  before  the  issuance  of  the  patent. 

The  courts  are  very  loth  to  invalidate  Government  pat- 
ents, and  will  do  so  only  in  clear  ca=es. 

The  following  quotations  from  decisions  of  the  United 
States  Courts  will  show  their  attitude  upon  this  question  : 

"  It  is  a  startling  proposition  to  those  who  hold  patents 
to  lands  .  .  .  that,  after  25  years  of  compulsory  liti- 
gation, intended,  in  the  language  of  the  various  Acts  of 
Congress,  "  to  settle  titles  to  lands  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia;" the  holders  of  all  such  patents  are  liable  to  be 
called  upon  to  re-litigate  their  claims  with  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice;  and  that  the  pat- 
ent, instead  of  being  conclusive  evidence  of  a  "settle- 
ment "  of  the  title — the  end  of  litigation — is  but  the 
foundation  for  the  beginning  of  a  new  contest  to  unset- 
tle it." 

Sawyer.  Circuit  Judge,  in  "United  States  i-s.  Flint" — 
4  Sawyer's  Reports  85  : 

"It  is  at  war  with  the  whole  character  of  proceedings 
in  courts  of  equity,  to  call  in  aid  its  extraordinary  power 
to  set  aside,  on  these  allegations,  such  a  solemn  public 
record  as  a  patent  of  the  United  States." 

Justice  Miller  of  the  United  Spates  Supreme  Court,  in 
"  United  States  vs.  Atherton,"  102  U.  S.  Reports  374: 

"It  is  idle  at  this  day  to  suppose  that  the  expensive 
machinery  of  a  court  of  equity  is  to  be  put  in  operation 
for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  and  reversing  the  judgment 
of  the  tribunals  to  whom  that  question  (the  question  of  the 
validity  of  the  right  for  the  issuance  of  a  patent)  is  by 
law  entrusted,  on  such  loose,  untraversable  allegations  of 
fraud  in  general." 

U.  S.  Justice  Miller  in  "  Marquez  vs.  Frisbie,"  101  U.  S. 
Eeports  478. 

Second.  The  holder  of  the  legal  title  to  land,  who  is 
in  the  possession  of  the  same,  has  the  absolute  control 
thereof,  and  no  other  person  has  any  leg\\  right  to  "open 
roads  or  tresspass,"  without  the  consent  of  the  owner  of 
the  premises,  unless  such  right  has  been  acquired  by  ad- 
verse user  for  the  statutory  period,  or  by  some  right  of 
easement  or  other  title  superior  to  that  of  the  person  in 
possession.    Respectfully  yours,        Haven  &  Haven. 

630  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


Improve  the  Waterways. 

[Letter  by  T.  W.  Hubbell.) 

The  improvement  of  the  waterways  of  the  country  has 
been  a  great  element  in  the  prosperity  of  the  Wesr.  For 
instance,  corn  used  to  cost  25  cents  per  bushel  from 
Chicago  to  Buffalo.  The  waterway  in  its  shallowest  point 
has  been  deepened  from  9  to  16  feet,  and  in  other  ways 
improved,  and  the  water  competition  has  made  it  possible 
to  ship  corn  from  Chicago  to  New  York  at  6  cents  per 
bushel  and  to  Liverpool  at  only  11  cents  per  bushel. 

If  the  water  competition  had  not  entered  into  the  prob- 
lem, the  farmer  would  have  yet  had  to  give  all  the  profit 
on  his  product  to  the  railroads,  and  the  people  of  Iowa, 
Illinois,  Kansas  and  Nebraska  would  yet  be  burning  corn 
for  fuel.  The  railroads  lobbied  against  appropriations  for 
the  improvement  of  waterways  for  many  years  and  long 
prevented  it.  Now,  the  water  advocates  are  very  strong 
and  get  a  great  deal  from  the  Government. 

Yes,  I  believe  that  the  Nicaragua  Canal  is  a  great 
scheme  for  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  that  it  will 
surely  get  the  aid  asked,  and  that  not  long  from  now  it  is 
capable  of  cutting  in  two  the  prices  of  transportation  from 
east  to  west  and  vice  versa. 

Cheaper  Rates  to  California. — The  Sinta  Fe  route 
has  notified  the  Trans-Continental  Association  that  after 
June  laih  it  will  sell  second-;lass  westward  tickets  at  these 
rates:  From  Chicago  and  common  jioints,  $34  30;  from 
Mississippi  river  points,  $20.81;  from  Missouri  river  points, 
$14.30. 
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The  Master's  Desk. 

B.  W.  DAVIS,  W.  M.  8.  G.  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

The  State  Grange  of  California  has, 
through  the  Executive  Committee,  begun  a 
thorough  canvas  of  the  State.  From  all  sec- 
tions where  meetings  have  been  held,  come 
encouraging  reports.  A  force  of  speakers 
well  posted  in  the  work  of  the  farm  and  on 
the  financial  and  political  needs  of  the 
farmer,  is  engaged  to  speak  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Order,  and  the  farmers  gener- 
ally, at  times  and  places  where  the  greatest 
good  can  be  done.  If  any  section  is  omitted 
from  the  list,  and  there  are  farmers  enough 
interested  to  secure  a  meeting  at  that  point, 
a  speaker  will  be  sent  on  application.  The 
object  of  this  canvas  is  to  arouse  the  farm- 
ers to  their  condition  and  to  urge  on  them 
the  necessity  of  organization.  The  Grange 
comes  with  substantial  men  and  solid 
reasons,  and  urges  the  farmers  to  act. 

The  silver  battle  has  waged  hot  in  Con- 
gress during  the  past  fortnight.  In  the 
lower  House  of  Congress  there  were  but 
two  of  the  California  delegation  who  voted 
for  the  Bland  Silver  Coinage  bill.  They 
are  Representatives  Caminetli  and  Bowers. 
Eepresentatives  Cutting,  Geary,  Loud  and 
McKenna  voted  against  the  bill. 

Bros.  Brigham,  Charters,  Rhone  and 
Trimble  are  doing  good  service  for  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States  in  appearing 
before  the  Committees  of  Congress.  These 
gentlemen  are  giving  information  based  on 
practice,  and  not  suggestions  based  on 
theory.  We  hope  much  more  good  is  yet 
to  follow  from  the  seed  they  are  planting. 

Testimonials  about  the  success  of  the 
Trade-Card  plan  of  purchasing  are  of  every 
day  occurrence.  It  is  a  feature  peculiar  to 
the  Grange.  Farmers  who  want  to  know 
more  of  it,  or  to  get  benefit  from  the  plan, 
must  join  the  Grange. 

There  ought  to  be  a  good  Grange  at 
Suisun  City.  Won't  some  of  the  thrifty 
farmers  thereabout  secure  the  necessary 
charter  list  and  send  for  a  Deputy  ? 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  has  just  de- 
cidt'd  that  the  "trust"  existing  between 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  other  smaller 
oil  companies  of  that  State  is  illegal.  Thus 
the  Goliah — "Trust" — has  had  another 
blow  from  the  slungshot  of  justice.  Keep 
after  the  combines,  and  sooner  or  later  vie 
tory  will  come. 

Mary's  Little  Lamb,  with  its  fleece  as 
white  as  snow,  has  done  more  to  bring 
trouble  to  the  home  of  the  politician  than 
any  other  of  the  domestic  animals.  Mc- 
Kinley  with  his  bill,  and  Mills  with  his 
proposed  law,  found  the  wool  clause  a  hard 
one  to  frame.  And  for  all  that,  the  dear 
little  lamb  is  not  all  to  blame.  Democrats 
as  well  as  Republicans  are  willing  to  have 
the  spring  lamb  with  the  green  peas;  to 
wear  good  woolen  clothes,  and  to  sleep 
under  the  fine  blanket.  Then  why,  oh  why 
fall  out  about  the  woolen  clause  1 

What  would  the  home  on  the  farm 
amount  to  if  there  were  no  boy  to  hoe  the 
garden,  to  milk  the  cows,  to  split  the  kind 
ling,  to  turn  the  grindstone,  to  ride  the 
horse,  to  lose  the  tools,  to  break  the  eggs, 
to  do  the  whistling,  to  take  the  scoldings, 
to  be  late  at  school  and  to  be  on  the  deck 
when  circus-day  comes  ?  Oh,  yes,  we  must 
have  the  boy,  in  spite  of  all  his  foibles,  for  he 
is  the  kingpin  that  holds  the  home  machinery 
all  in  place.  Three  cheers  for  the  Ameri- 
can farm  boy.  He  may  soon  be  a  Governor 
or  a  Congressman.  Bear  that  in  mind  when 
you  see  him,  or  when  you  feel  like  scolding 
the  boy  on  the  farm,  who  may  perchance 
have  a  dirty  face  and  ragged  clothes.  Maybe 
you  were  a  farmer's  boy  once  on  a  time 
yourself. 

Very  soon,  nominations  for  the  Assembly 
and  for  the  State  Senate  will  be  made  in 
this  State.  See  to  it,  fellow  farmer,  that 
one  of  your  own  number  is  nominated.  See 
to  it  that  a  man  who  will  not  sell  his  honor 
and  his  birthright  for  a  small  mess  of  pot- 
tage, gets  that  nomination.  Then  don't  for- 
get that  seven  Congressmen  are  to  be  elect- 
ed this  November.  How  would  it  do  to 
send  about  five  farmers  to  Congress?  If 
you  are  to  have  a  voice  in  these  nomina- 
tions you  must  attend  the  primary  elections 
and  see  that  proper  delegates  are  sent  to 
County,  Congressional  and  State  Conven- 
tions. If  you  want  a  mutual  insurance  law, 
if  you  want  U.S.  Senators  elected  by  direct 
vote  of  the  people,  you  must  see  to  it  that 
friends  of  these  measures  are  sent  to  the 
Stale  Legislature.  Stand  for  your  rights, 
farmers.  Select  farmers  to  help  make  the 
laws  under  which  you  must  live  and  pay 
Uzw. 


The  Secretary's  Column. 

[A.  T.  Dewby,  Sec'v  8.  G  of  C,  No.  220  Market 
St.,  S.  F.] 

From  Oregon. 

H.  E.  Hayes,  Master  of  Oregon  State 
Grange,  writing  to  me,  March  5th,  says  that 
Mrs.  Hayes'  health,  while  not  recovered,  is 
sufficiently  improved  to  permit  of  his  ab- 
sence from  home,  and  he  is  away  on  duty 
much  of  the  time.  He  has  appointed  Mrs. 
B.  Scofield  of  Cornelius,  Washington  Co., 
as  Chairman  of  the  State  Committee  on 
Woman's  Work  in  place  of  Mrs.  Hembree, 
whose  death  is  deeply  deplored  by  her  many 
friends.  Speaking  regretfully  of  the  lack 
of  support  of  Grange  papers,  he  states:  "  I 
hope  that  you  will  still  continue,  as  you 
have  in  the  past,  to  aid  in  improving  the 
condition  of  agriculturists." 

The  letter  closes  with  the  following:  "  As 
the  springtime  is  warning  us  that  May  will 
soon  be  here  with  all  its  grandeur,  and  that 
the  Oregon  State  Grange  will  be  called  to- 
gether Tuesday,  May  24th,  in  Albany,  Linn 
Co.,  the  Question  arises  '  What  will  be  its 
work,  ana  the  objects  to  be  accomplished  ?  ' 
I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  Hon.  Jno. 
H.  Mitchell,  our  U.  S.  Senator,  in  answer 
to  one  I  addressed  him  upon  the  resolutions 
we  passed  in  the  last  National  Grange,  to 
wit,  for  free  coinage  of  gold  and  silver;  elec- 
tion U.  S.  Senators  by  the  people;  pure 
food;  postal  roads;  also  for  the  relief  of 
those  who  fought  our  Indian  wars  and  sup- 
plied their  wants.  He  assures  me  that  he 
agrees  with  me  upon  all  of  these  questions 
and  will  give  them  hearty  support. 

"  Our  Order  has  been  a  great  school  for 
the  farmers  who  belonged  to  and  attended 
its  meetings.  Every  member  was  their 
teacher,  and  all  nature  with  its  daily  lessons 
enlarged  their  views,  and  those  that  have 
availed  themselves  of  their  grand  institu- 
tion of  learning,  know  of  the  evils  that  have 
crept  into  our  body  politic,  and  the  remedy. 
We  need  not  be  longer  deceived  by  our 
billionists,  nor  be  sold  out  by  their  wire 
pullings;  but  we  must  not  divide  our  forces 
if  we  expect  to  make  a  success  in  restoring 
equal  rights  and  protection  to  labor  and 
production.  We  must  select  our  servants 
for  their  qualification  and  honor  instead  of 
the  name  that  they  may  sail  under. 

"  I  am  in  hopes  that  yourself  and  wife. 
Worthy  Mister  an1  Sister  Davis,  and  all  of 
those  honored  brothers  and  sisters  that  have 
visited  Oregon  State  Grange,  and  many 
others,  will  meet  with  Oregon  State  Grange 
the  fourth  Tuesday  (24th)  of  May.  In  ex- 
tending my  heartfelt  wish  to  California 
Patrons,  1  am  sure  I  only  voice  the  wishes 
of  the  Patrons  of  our  State.  Be  assured  you 
will  meet  with  a  hearty  welcome. 

"  Mrs.  Hayes  wishes  me  to  say  that  she 
fears  her  labor  in  the  Woman's  Work  in 
our  Order  is  past,  her  health,  not  her  de- 
sire, preventing.   Yours  fraternally, 

H.  E.  Hayes." 

FARMEBS'  LECTURES. 

The  State  Grange  lecture  canvass  in  Cali- 
fornia, now  in  progress,  oflTers  an  oppor- 
tunity for  farmers  and  their  families  to  re- 
ceive much  information  in  a  pleasant  and 
profitable  way.  Pending  the  public  meeting 
of  Paso  Robles  Grange,  at  which  Bros.  J.  V. 
Webster,  Geo.  Steele  and  W.  L.  Overhiser 
were  announced  to  speak,  Editor  Tuley  of 
the  local  paper  remarks : 

"  The  farmers  of  this  vicinity  are  con- 
gratulated upon  the  opportunity  presented 
them  by  the  grange  of  this  place  of  hearing 
Mr.  W.  L.  Overhiser,  the  Grange  orator  of 
this  State.  An  open  meeting  has  been  ar- 
ranged and  will  be  held  at  the  Masonic  hall 
in  this  place  on  Wednesday  next,  March 
30th,  at  1  o'clock.  Messrs.  J.  V.  Webster 
and  George  Steele,  of  this  county,  will  also 
speak.  No  one  who  can  make  it  possible 
should  fail  to  attend  this  meeting.  The 
subjects  to  be  discussed  are  of  vital  interest 
to  the  farmers.  Great  efiorts  are  being 
made  to  educate  the  farmers  in  the  affairs 
of  government,  and  to  put  them  in  posses- 
sion of  facts  that  will  aid  them  in  distin- 
guishing between  what  is  and  is  not  de- 
signed to  be  of  benefit  to  them,  and  they 
should  not  miss  an  opportunity  to  hear  good 
speakers  whenever  the  occasion  presents 
itself.  The  politicians  and  the  partisan 
press  charge  the  farmers  with  spending  time 
sitting  upon  boxes  and  whittling  pine  sticks 
that  ought  to  be  spent  in  following  the 
plow.  It  would  suit  the  fancies  of  these 
gentry  to  have  the  farmers  stay  at  home 
and  give  their  attention  to  the  raising  of 
crops  and  paying  taxes  while  they  did  the 
whittling  and  lived  on  the  fat  of  the  land. 
The  American  farmer  has  learned  the  fact 
that  if  he  gets  justice  at  the  hands  of  his 
law-makers  the  demand  for  it  must  come 
from  his  own  class.  In  order  to  make  these 
demands  intelligently,  it  is  necessary  for  him 
to  understand  the  situation.  Time  spent  in 
discussing  public  questions  is  not  alwaya 
time  thrown  away.   A  day  spent  in  hearing 


good  speakers  may  be  worth  more  in  dollars 
and  cents  than  if  it  were  spent  at  home  in 
hard  labor  upon  the  farm," 

Quarterly  Reports.— The  following 
Granges  have  lately  reported  for  quarter 
ending  March  31:  Santa  Cruz,  Two  Rock, 
Lodi,  Santa  Rosa,  Bennett  Valley,  Yuba 
City,  Eden,  Glen  Ellen,  Eureka,  Stockton, 
Merced,  Lockeford,  Valley  and  Waterloo. 

Thb  number  of  applications  for  member- 
ship in  the  Subordinate  Granges  of  Califor- 
nia, we  judge,  has  been  greater  during  the 
past  month  than  any  other  within  the  past 
ten  years.  There  is  a  decidedly  lively 
working  up  in  Granges  in  various  parts  of 
the  State;  evidently,  the  early  result  of  the 
general  lecture  canvass  going  on  along  the 
whole  line. 

Change  in  Appointmbnts.  —  I  have 
referred  all  notices  received  at  this  office 
from  Lecturers  unable  to  fill  all  their  appoint- 
ments, to  the  W.  M.,  who  will  fill  vacan- 
cies and  report  to  all  interested,  through 
the  Rural  or  otherwise. 


Farmers'  j9[ii,biANeE. 


People's  Party  Leaders. 

Mrs.  Nye's  "Camera"  Sizes  Up  Some 
of  the  Prominent  Men  at 
St.  Louis. 

Last  week  we  printed  the  first  half  of  a 
paper  read  by  Mrs.  Anette  Nye  before 
Duarte  Alliance,  in  which  she  "  pen-pic- 
tured "  some  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
late  People's  Party  convention  at  St.  Louis. 
In  this  issue  we  give  the  concluding  part  of 
the  paper: 

Of  our  California  men  little  need  be  said. 
President  Cannon  commands  respect  and 
admiration  everywhere  and  always.  He  has 
the  happy  faculty  of  doing  better  than  you 
thought  he  would,  and  thus  surprising  you 
agreeably.  True  as  steel,  firm,  yet  not  arro- 
gant, level  headed  and  conscientious,  we 
have  in  him  a  leader  to  be  proud  of. 

J.  A.  Johnson  of  San  Francisco  is  an 
educated  man  of  the  broad  g»uge  type.  He 
went  to  Si.  Louis  to  work  for  the  success  of 
the  People's  Party;  also  to  advance  the  in 
terest  in  reform  press  work.  He  expects  to 
give  us  soon,  from  San  Francisco,  a  daily 
paper  with  the  associated  press  news,  as 
well  as  all  other  news,  pertaining  to  this 
new  movement.  A  weekly  will  also  be  pub- 
lished, and  we  hope  to  have  the  truth  here- 
after, at  least  a  part  of  the  time.  State  Lec 
turer  Gilbert  and  Secretary  Poundatone  are 
also  stanch  and  true,  earnestly  working  for 
the  cause  they  have  espoused. 

Terrence  V.  Powderly. — Close  to  our  dele 
gation  of  women  sat  the  K.  of  L.,  and  with 
them  that  grand  man,  so  reviled  and  spat 
upon,  so  belied  and  threatened,  yet  holding 
his  place  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  know 
him  best  as  no  other  man  in  these  United 
States  could  hold  it.  Terrence  V.  Powderly 
of  Pennsylvania,  than  whom  we  believe  no 
more  brave,  no  more  conscientious  man 
breathes  to-day.  He  converts  the  offscour- 
ings of  Europe  into  men  who  can  be  trusted 
as  American  citizens.  Castle  Garden  of 
New  York  is  his  recruiting  field.  How 
much  bloodshed  he  has  prevented  during 
his  eighteen  years  of  service  as  Grand  Mas- 
ter Workman  of  the  K.  of  L.  no  one  can 
know.  His  men  have  learned  to  obey  their 
commander,  as  one  little  incident  at  the 
conference  proved.  When  he  calls  they 
follow.  When  he  commands  they  obey 
most  willingly,  for  he  has  a  manner  so 
gracious  that  he  wins  all  hearts. 

Hon.  Jerry  Simpson  of  Kansas. — Here  is 
a  character — an  orator  whose  words  ring  in 
the  ear  long  after  his  voice  is  hushed;  a 
careful  thinker  who  dives  down  to  the  bot- 
tom of  facts  and  principles,  then  places  them 
before  his  hearers  so  clearly  and  forcibly  as 
to  carry  conviction  to  all  who  listen.  As 
he  is  but  60  years  of  age,  and  these  set  so 
lightly  on  him,  we  may  confidently  expect 
much  from  him  in  the  years  to  come.  He 
will  be  popular,  as  well  among  his  political 
enemies  as  among  his  friends,  for  he  has  the 
good  sense  and  sagacity  to  turn  everything 
to  his  own  advantage.  Humorous,  quaint, 
odd  if  you  please,  he  always  amuses,  pleases 
and  instructs  while  he  forces  home  the 
truths  he  handles.  He  makes  a  humorous 
point  in  a  peculiar,  slow  way  which  is  very 
telling.  He  always  has  a  story  or  an  illus- 
tration ready  for  use.  A  studious  man,  and 
one  who  does  his  own  thinking  on  all  sub- 
jects, religious  as  well  as  economic,  he 
will  command  the  respect  of  the  whole 
country,  and  will  be  one  of  the  immortal 
few,  of  this  time,  whose  words  and  works 
will  live  in  history. 

( Continued  on  page  817.) 


CHAMPION 


CIMBAL  JOINT 


MOWERS 


—  AND 


REAPERS. 


Three  Sizes. 
All  Guaranteed. 


Gearing  Warranted 
Not  to  Wear  Out. 


Will  Cut  Wherever 
Any  Mower  Can. 


TESTIMONIAL. 


Fbrndal*. 

B.  &  H.— We  are  pleased  to  note  that  you  have  tbe 
agency  for  the  renovDed  Champion  Uowera  and  Reapers. 
For  many  years  pa8t  we  have  sold  these  machines  and 
do  Dot  Legltate  te  state  that  they  are  without  a  peer  in 
the  market  Count  us  amooe  your  agents  in  tbe  future. 
FERNDALG  QRAXaE  BUS.  ASSN. 

Per  H.  U.  MoLLBB,  Manager. 


PACIFIC  AGENTS. 


BAKER  &  HAMILTON 


San  Francisco  and  Sacramento. 


Apbil  2,  1892. 
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WRITE  FOR 

CATALOGUE 


WINDMILLS ! 


MA-NmrA-CTtTRER'S  COST!! 


Byron  Jackson's  "California"  Windmill. 


In  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  other  business,  and  a  desire  to  clear  out  all  "side  issues,"  and  to  devote  my  entire  energies  to 
my  lines  of  pumping  and  harvesting  machinery,  I  have  decided  to  discontinue  manufacturing  WINDMILLS;  and  to  close  that  part 
of  my  business,  I  offer  all  the  stock  of  them  remaining  on  hand  at  the  following  UNPRECEDENTED  PRICES: 

10-Foot  Wheel,  Weight  650  lbs  $35  00 

12-Poot  Wheel,  Weight  700  lbs   45.00 

14-Foot  Wheel,  Weight  930  lbs   55.00 

These  prices  have  never  been  approached  in  America.  Jackson's  "  California  "  Windmill  is  guaranteed  first-class,  equal  to  the 
best.    The  terms  are:    Cash  with  order  only. 

I  have  also  a  large  stock  of  "RED  JACKET"  WINDMILL  PUMPS  which  I  desire  to  close  out  promptly  at 
MANUFACTURER'S  COST.    SEE  THEM  !    WRITE  FOR  PRICES  ! 

  ADDRESS   

B"5ri?,03sr  cr^oi^soisr, 

625-631  Sixth  Street  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL  149-169  Bluxome  Street. 


33o  Yon 
Think   Your  H'arm  Pays 
You  Enough  ? 


QQ 


No: 


Yes 


If  you  are  working  and  worried  with  machinery  good 
once,  but  out  of  date,  as  now  manufactured,  or  ma- 
chinery claimed  to  be  good,  because  it's  so  novel  or  new. 


Or,  at  any  rate,  farming  pays  better  when  you  use  the 
•  best  you  can  get  for  your  money — reliable  machinery, 
improved  to  date,  as  good  as  the  best  in  Every  Part. 


Foar  Wldtbs  of  Out. 


Machinery  That  More  Than  Pays  for  Itself. 

That  is  what  you  will  have  when  you  use 

Walter  A.  Wood  Mowers  and  Rakes. 

Walter  A.  Wood  Machines  have  been  steadily  growing  in  perfection  for  forty  years. 
Every  part  works  right.     They  are  durable,  simple,  light  draft  and  up  to  date. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  address 

FRANK  BROTHERS,  ii£ i-'R^SL'JslSf 
Walter  A.  Wood  M.  &  R.  M.  Co, 

68  &  70  Front  St.,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Factortes  at  Hootick  Falls,  N.  Y.,  and  HlnnonpoliB. 


EDc-lrsed  Qear  Reaper 


Single  Apron  T'wice  Binder. 
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Where  Futures  Hurt  the  Parmer. 

The  Washburn  anti-option  bill,  now 
under  consideration  by  a  House  committee, 
has  developed  some  ardent  friends  of  the 
farmer  in  entirely  unexpected  quarters. 
Grain  gamblers  and  cereal  poker  players, 
whose  occupations  are  threatened,  forgetting 
their  own  danger,  have  flocked  to  Washing- 
ton to  assist  in  protecting  the  poor,  mis- 
guided and  friendless  farmer.  Of  course, 
they  have  no  ax  to  grind,  no  personal  pur- 
pose to  serve  !  They  are  only  actuated  by 
that  high  and  noble  charity  of  soul,  that 
stern  sense  of  justice,  that  so  characterizes 
their  dealings  among  themselves.  Their 
only  fear  is,  that  the  bill  under  considera- 
tion may  reduce  the  price  at  which  the 
farmer  can  sell  his  grain — the  annihilation 
of  their  own  business  does  not  trouble  them. 
They  are  public  benefactors,  who  struggle 
and  shout  in  the  wheat  pits,  vociferously 
selling  wind  and  greedily  buying  grain, 
which  is  sown,  grown,  harvested,  threshed 
and  sold  in  a  second's  time,  only  that  the 
price  of  the  actual  article,  when  grown  and 
marketed  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  may  not 
get  80  low  as  to  discourage  growers  and 
leave  us  all  to  starve. 

The  tender  solicitude  of  these  aelf-consti- 
tuted  custodians  of  the  public  weal  is  most 
touching,  and  their  tears  put  to  shame  the 
immortal  Pecksniff.  Practically,  the  only 
argument  advanced  against  the  bill  by  the 
presidents,  secretaries,  members  and  hang- 
ers-on of  the  boards  of  trade  who  have  ap 
peared,  is  the  assertion  that  trading  in 
futures  is  necessary  to  maintain  value--.  An 
examination  of  the  testimony  adduced, 
shows  that  almost  without  exception,  wit 
nesses  have  persisted  in  ignoring  the 
whole  core  of  the  matter,  by  talking  entirely 
of  the  effect  of  stopping  sales  of  actual  grain 
for  future  delivery,  and  ignoring  the  prac 
tice  at  which  the  bill  is  aimed  of  betting 
day  by  day  of  the  value  of  a  bushel  of  wind 
on  some  future  date.  Sales  of  actual  grain 
for  delivery  as  wanted,  or  on  some  specified 
date  in  the  future,  are  necessary  in  distribu- 
ting the  crop,  and  it  is  expressly  provided 
that  such  transactions  do  not  come  within 
the  purview  of  the  measure.  It  is  aimed  at 
those  men  who  do  not  see  or  own  a  bushel 
of  grain  irom  one  year's  end  to  another,  and 
yet  profess  every  day  to  sell  and  buy  as 
much  wheat  as  could  be  grown  in  one  or 
perhaps  a  dozen  counties.  The  honest  grain 
dealer  has  no  personal  interest  in  the  bill, 
because  it  in  no  way  affects  his  business, 
which  is  legitimate,  but  his  living  has  been 
stolen  by  the  gambler,  and  is  now  being 
used  in  the  service  of  the  devil  of  specula- 
tion. 

To  give  a  semblance  of  legitimacy  to 
their  transactions,  it  is  declared  that  every 
board  of  trade  man  who  makes  a  contract 
for  future  delivery  is  bound  to  deliver  the 
actual  grain,  and  that,  therefore,  in  his 
frantic  efibrts  to  keep  his  contract,  he  helps 
to  sustain  prices.  This  is  all  cant  and  sub- 
terfuge. When  he  sells  his  promise,  he 
watches  his  chance  and  buys  a  similar 
promise  from  another  trader  who,  in  turn, 
hedges  by  a  like  purchase  from  a  third,  and 
so  on  back  to  the  first  man.  When  settling 
time  comes,  A  finds  that  he  has  agreed  to 
deliver  to  B,  100,000  bushels  of  wheat  at  65 
cents,  but  B  has  sold  the  promise  to  C  at 
65.V  cents,  and  he  in  turn  has  sold  it  back  to 
A  at  65f  cents.  Here  are  three  sales  aggre- 
gating 300,000  bushels  of  wheat.  How 
much  of  the  farmer's  grain  is  needed  to  fill 
the  contracts?  Not  a  bushel.  They  get 
together  and  solemnly  agree  that  for  the 
wind  which  has  been  bartered,  B  owes  A 
$65,000,  but  A  owes  C  $65,375  and  C  owes 
B  $65,250.  In  this  little  jack  pot,  A  has 
lost  $375.  of  which  $250  goes  to  B  and  $125 
to  C,  while  A  recoups  by  fleecing  some 
other  broker  or  shearing  some  outside  lamb 
in  another  similar  transaction.  Not  a 
buahtl  of  wheat  has  been  needed,  and  yet 
men  have  gravely  asserted  that  this  little 
betting  ring  has  helped  to  sustain  the  price 
of  the  actual  grain.  Occasionally,  a  big 
gambler  makes  a  break  in  this  little  ring 
by  taking  all  offers  and  selling  nothing. 
He  becomes  a  reservoir  of  promises,  and 
when  settling  time  comes,  purchases  have 
stopped  at  him  and  sellers  have  no  promises 
to  balance  against  their  sales.  If  ever  the 
theory  of  an  actual  delivery  works,  it  should 
here;  yet  at  every  corner  sellers  buy  back 
their  own  promises  at  whatever  rate  the 
Napoleon  sees  fit  to  charge,  and  settle  by 
paying  the  difference  in  cash.  The  amount 
of  grain  actually  offered  is  insignificant.  It 
could  not  be  otherwise.  The  city  of  Chicago 
iicv;;r  contained  at  one  time  more  than  the 
incrfHt  fraction  of  the  grain  represented  by 
the  boldingi  of  Old  Hutch,  in  the  corner  of 
September,  188«<.  The  whole  thinsr  is  pure 
and  Kimple  bening  on  the  course  of  prices, 


and  the  only  use  operators  have  for  a  bushel 
of  wheat  is  in  the  form  of  bread  or  cake,  as 
they  have  struck  or  missed  the  combination. 

So  far,  the  business  of  the  speculator  does 
not  affect  the  actual  holder  of  grain,  and 
some  supporters  of  the  system  have  vigor- 
ously called  attention  to  the  fact,  not  notic- 
ing that,  by  so  doing,  they  upset  the  first 
contention  that  a  positive  benefit  is  be- 
stowed. There  is  a  point,  however,  in  which 
the  business  touches  the  farmer's  pocket, 
and  touches  it  deeply.  The  man  who  sells 
his  promise  to  deliver  wheat  in  a  certain 
future  month  has  now  an  interest  in  noth- 
ing connected  with  wheat  except  the  course 
of  prices.  His  interest  is  to  keep  values 
below  the  point  at  which  he  sold.  How? 
By  creating  the  impression  that  prices  are 
too  high.  A  large  proportion  of  his  pros 
pective  profits  can  profitably  be  spent  in 
making  the  public  see  it  in  this  light.  When 
he  is  successful,  however,  he  has  affected 
somebody  besides  the  holder  of  his  promise. 
He  works  by  means  of  stories  of  large  stocks 
just  ready  to  come  into  sight,  by  tales  of 
increased  supplies  in  other  lands,  by  prophe- 
cies of  immense  crops  soon  to  be  garnered, 
by  creating  the  feeling  that  money  invested 
in  wheat  is  not  safely  placed.  When  set- 
tling time  comos,  he  has  frightened  his  fel- 
low operators  until  they  have  sold  him 
promises  at  a  figure  lower  than  that  at  which 
he  disposed  of  his;  balances  are  struck,  and 
checks,  not  wheat,  delivered.  The  influ- 
ence has  been  operating  elsewhere.  The 
farmer  has  been  persuaded  that  the  o'er  told 
tales  of  abundance  are  true,  and  he  rushes 
to  dispose  of  his  stock  before  the  decline, 
which  he  believes  to  be  inevitable  shall 
fully  reach  him.  This  brings  a  sudden  in- 
crease in  visible  stocks;  purchasers  begin  to 
see  an  actual  fulfillment  of  the  prophecies, 
and  hold  oflT  in  order  to  buy  at  the  bottom. 
The  bottom  falls  out  and  the  farmer  parts 
with  his  grain  at  the  lowest  point  reached, 
yet  thinking  that  he  has  been  specially 
fortunate  in  getting  in  before  the  deluge. 
At  this  point  the  millers  and  middlemen 
stock  up,  the  panic  is  over  and  nobody  but 
the  farmer  has  suffered.  The  board  of  trade 
man  who  toppled  over  the  first  brick  has 
probably  got  nothing  from  the  losses  of  the 
farmer.  He  has  succeeded  in  his  purposes 
by  shearing  the  lamb  which  has  ventured 
into  the  ring,  but  he  has  created  an  excite- 
ment during  which  every  man  who  handles 
the  grain  between  the  field  and  the  table 
has  picked  the  farmer's  bones,  and  yet 
neither  he  nor  his  associates  have  needed 
an  ounce  of  wheat  to  settle  their  little 
transaction. 

Now  a  change  comes  over  his  dream. 
This  little  venture  has  paid  well.  He  is 
ready  to  sell  again  and  things  look  alto 
gether  different.  From  ursm  despondent 
he  becomes  taurus  rampant.  Prices  are  too 
low.  A  foreign  war  is  a  certainty  just  three 
months  away,  and  he  will  sell  you  a  prom- 
ise to  deliver  wheat  then.  Farmers'  stocks 
are  exhausted,  the  granaries  swept  bare, 
while  the  drouth,  rust  and  chinch  bugs  have 
destroyed  the  coming  crop.  We  are  bound 
to  go  hungry.  Instead  of  exporting  wheat, 
the  necessity  of  importing  it  stares  us  in  the 
face.  Again  he  sells  and  settles  up  con- 
tracts for  thousands  of  millions  of  bushels 
without  using  a  peck  of  grain,  but  again  he 
has  disturbed  values  of  the  actual  grain. 
The  holders  who  bought  when  the  farmer 
sold  at  the  bottom  take  the  cue  and  hoard 
their  supplies,  prices  go  up  and  up,  the 
consumer  at  last  settling  the  bill.  The 
farmer  is  not  in  at  this  performance.  The 
matinee  of  the  downfall  of  wheat  was  played 
for  him.  He  can  see  his  60  cent  wheat  go 
to  the  table  in  flour  at  $6  to  $8  per  barrel, 
and  wonder  why  there  is  no  profit  in  wheat- 
growing.  The  consumer  can  look  at  it 
from  the  other  end  of  the  line  and  wonder 
where  the  difference  has  gone. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  almost  all 
bear  raids  for  the  purpose  of  depressing 
prices  are  made  in  the  fall  and  early 
winter,  while  the  farmer  still  has  or  is 
just  parting  with  his  crop,  while  the  bull 
movements  come  later  after  farm  stocks  are 
safely  gathered  into  commercial  hands. 
The  gouge  works  both  ways,  the  grower 
getting  too  little  and  the  consumer  paying 
too  much. 

This  constant  play  between  the  animals 
in  the  pit,  while  it  does  not  necessarily  or 
actually  call  for  the  purchase  of  any  grain, 
molds  public  opinion,  disturbs  values,  les- 
sens the  influence  of  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand,  and  gives  abundant  opportunity 
for  the  middleman,  who  only  handles  the 
grain,  to  gouge  the  farmer  who  worked  a 
year  for  it  on  the  one  hand,  and  .squeeze  the 
consumer,  who  has  no  alternative  butto  buy, 
on  the  other. — B.  W.  Snow  in  Country  Gen- 
tleman. 

Unitarian  Literature 

Sent  free  by  the  Ciianniso  AuxtuiART  of  the  Kiritt  Uoita- 
rian  Church,  cor.  Ocar"-  and  Fr>nl<lin  Sts.,  "i^n  Fran- 
cisco.   Addresi  Mr  .  I'.  F.  Uiildi.jKa  as  abuvu 


Lawrence,  Kans.,  Aug.  9,  1888. 

George  Patterson  fell  from  a  second-story 
window,  striking  a  fence.    I  found  him  usinj^ 

ST.  JACOBS  OIL. 

He  used  it  freely  all  over  his  bruises.  I  saw 
him  next  morning  at  work.  All  the  bluespots 
rapidly  disappeared,  leaving  neither  pain, 
scarnor swelling.  C.  K.NEUMANN,  M.  D. 

ALL  RIGHTI  ST.  JACOBS  OIL  DID  IT." 


Grand  Auction  Sale 

OF* 

CHOICELY  BRED  TROTTING  STOCK. 

The  fdlloni  g  well  linowa  Standard  Trot- 
ting Stilllong  will  be  represented: 

BAY  ROSE  2:20} 

SIDNEY  2:19i 

STAMBOUL  2:11 

MONROE  CHIEF  2:1' J 

DIRECT  2:06 

_      MAMBRINO  WlLKi:?;  

»^Wll..W  n      WOODNUr  2:16V 

REDWOOD  2:21f 

MEMO  (trial)  2:20^ 

DEXTER  PRINCE  (sire  of  7  in  the 

lis')  

And  other  Noted  Stallions. 

TrotliDg  GeldiDgs,  Horses  and  Mares  for  all  Work. 

003VCPFLTiSX]NrGr 

STALLIONS.  BROOD  MARES  (In  foal  to  Bay  Rose. 
Sidney  and  Direct),  COLTS  AND  FILLIES. 

And  Q.  Valensin  Mares,  heavy  with  foal  to  Sidney, 
HENRY  and  IRA  PIERCE,  OF  SANTA  ROSA  STOCK  FARM, 

mmmi  mii  i:,  is92,  kuumi  a;  mm  nmm  mi 

Catalogues  ready  April  ]  sc.  whlcb  will  be  sent  upon  application  to 

KILLIP  &  00.,  22  MONTGOMERY  ST..  SAN  FRANOISOO.  OAL. 


THE  ECONOMY  HORSE-POWER 

 WITH  

Fly-Wheel  Walking  Beam  for  Pamplng  L,arge  Qa  an'ltles  "f  Wats 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 


F.  W.  KROGH  &  CO.,  51  Beale  Street,  S  F. 


THE  ROCHESTER  STEEL  FRAME 

ORCHARD  and  ViNYEARD  GANG 

LIGHT  WEIGHT,  EAST  DRAFT,  AMPLE  STRENGTH. 

STEEL  FRAME  OUTSIDE  OF  WHEEL 

Prevents  Injury  During:  Close  Cul'ivation. 

LEVER  ADJUSTS  DEPTH  WHILE  PLOWIN~. 


A  simple  ndjusttneot  pe  mita  (low  ne  rest  vines  or  trees  to 
mnke  shallow  furrow,  fay  iwo  Ir  clieo,  thus  avoiding  dansjer  to 
the  rootp,  the  others  i  lo.ving  rcqu'red  d-i^tb. 

Weight  of  Tlire'-Gang  T-  nch  only  200  rounus,  and  anip'y 
strong'  for  hard  soils     Price  complete,  8W  00. 

The  only  implement  wish  advaorages  of  both  Plow  and  Cult  va- 
lor, thus  satisiyi  g  the  aflvocate.H  of  e.iher. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Tistimonialf. 

G.  G.  WICKSON  &  CO.,  3  &  5  Front  St..  San  Francisco. 

346  N.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles.    141  Front  St.,  Portland. 


Chort  time 
only  I  will 
send  my 
Electric 
Belts  and 
Trusses 


If  you  wish  Health,  Address  DR.  C.  B.  JUDD,  Detroit,  Mich. 


On  6 

MoDtbs' 
Trial 


April  2  1892 
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^THE  SECOND^ 


SOUTHER   FARM  SALE 

— WILL  TAKE  PLACE  AT  THE  — 


=  SOUTHER  FARM,— 

NEAR  SAN  LEANDRO,  ALAMEDA  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA. 


The  Sale  includes  the  ENTIRE  OOLLEOTION  OP  BROOD  MARES.  COLTS  AND  FILLIES.  Only  the  Stallions.  Work  Stock, 
Road  Animals  and  Pensioners  will  be  retained.  The  business  of  Boarding,  Training  and  Swimming  Horses  will  be  carried  on 
more  completely  than  ever. 


Stock  will  be  shown  on  two  Saturdays,  April  9th  and  16th.    Sale  takes  place  on 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  20,  1892. 

Promptly  at  Noon,  rain  or  shine.    Lunch  at  11.    Sale  and  Lunch  under  cover  if  it  rains. 


 THERE  WILL  BE  SOLD  

Colts  by  Glen  Fortune,  Mountain  Boy,  Figaro,  Jester  D.,  Etc. 
Fillies  by  Sydney,  Wildnut,  Dexter  Prince,  Etc. 

Brood  Mares  in  Foal  to  Glen  Fortune,  Mt.  Hood,  Jester  D.,  Figaro,  Etc. 

Young  Horses  that  will  make  Splendid  Road  Animals,  Single  or  in  Team. 


EVdRY  ANIMAL  POT  UP  WILL  BE  SOLD  without  limit  or  reserve,  exic  ly  after  the  manner  of  the  First  Souther 
Farm  Sale. 

ON  EXHIBITION  DAYS,  April  Gth  and  16th,  Saturdays  take  12  o'clock  broad  gauge  boat  from  foot  of  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco,  connecting  with  San  Leandro  train,  which  leaves  First  and  Broadway,  Oakland,  at  12:30.  Special  train  leaves 
Oity  at  9:30,  Oakland  at  10  on  sales  day. 


  CATALOGUES,   ETC.,  OP   

KILLIP  &  CO.,  22  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco, 

 OR  OF  

GILBERT  TOMPKINS,  Souther  Farm,  San  Leandro. 
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IE(lOI^IST  /cND  (^af^dej^er. 

Carnations  in  Southern  California. 

[Paper  prepared  by  C.  J.  Haettel,  Redondo  Beach. 
Cal.,  and  read  before  the  American  Carnation  So- 
ciety, tebruary  16,  1892.  J 

The  following  notes  are  not  designed  to 
be  a  systematic  treatise  on  the  cultivation  of 
the  "  Divine  Flower  "  in  this  section,  but 
will  outline  briefly  a  few  points  that  may 
be  of  interest  to  those  not  conversant  with 
methods  differing  materially  from  those  of 
other  localities. 

Our  soil  is  almost  pure  sand,  of  a  dark 
color.  Plants  grown  from  cuttings  and 
pinched  back  once,  attain  a  growth  of  about 
two  feet  in  diameter  and  produce  hundreds 
of  fine  flowers.  We  never  lift  them,  but 
keep  them  always  in  the  ground. 

Plants  set  out  in  February  will  bloom 
until  the  young  plants  commence  blooming. 
These  will  be  set  out  in  January,  direct 
from  the  cutting  boxes  out  of  the  sand  to 
the  open  ground,  and  come  in  bloom  in 
June,  when  the  old  plants  will  be  destroyed. 

Seedlings  I  never  pinch  back,  but  let 
them  blnom  at  once.  They  are  set  out  in 
rows  three  feet  apart  and  six  inches  in  the 
row,  and  we  take  cuttings  from  the  best  and 
destroy  the  balance. 

In  planting  carnations  here,  the  loss  is 
about  one-fourth  from  the  borers.  They 
are  very  troublesome  during  the  months  of 
July  and  August,  but  later  in  the  season 
their  ravages  cease  altogether.  We  aie  not 
troubled  with  any  disease  as  yet.  In  mak- 
ing cuttings  we  use  no  fire  heat,  but  always 
choose  the  coldest  season  in  the  year,  and 
cuttings  will  root  successfully  in  three  or 
four  weeks,  while  in  the  summer  time  they 
damp  off  in  about  one  week. 

January  27  we  had  our  first  rain  since 
early  in  March,  1891,  and  during  Novem- 
ber, December  and  January,  our  carnations 
suffered  much  from  the  drought,  the  ground 
having  become  so  dry  that  irrigation  was  of 
little  value.  After  such  a  long  dry  spell, 
the  first  flowers  will  split,  but  in  a  short 
time  they  will  be  all  perfect  again,  and  from 
now  on  until  May  or  June  we  will  have  an 
abundance  of  flowers  on  our  old  plants;  by 
that  time  the  young  plants  will  come  in 
bloom,  when  we  will  burn  the  old  plants. 

This  season  I  shall  make  a  planting  about 
the  middle  of  July  to  first  of  August  for  a 
succession  of  bloom. 

Our  method  of  fertilization  is  probably 
different  from  that  employed  by  other  grow- 
ers, and  while  it  is  more  complicated  and 
expensive  than  some  other  modes,  I  believe 
it  to  be  very  effective. 

From  7  to  9  o'clock  a.  m.,  according  to 
the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air,  the 
flowers  will  be  ready  to  pick  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extracting  the  pollen,  which  should 
then  be  dry.  I  use  a  clean  plate  to  receive 
it.  The  easiest  way  to  extract  it  from  the 
flowers  is  to  turn  the  petals  back  and,  with 
a  sharp  pair  of  scissors,  cut  the  stamens  off. 
After  all  is  gathered,  cover  the  plate  with  a 
clean  pane  of  glass,  and  turn  it  over  occa- 
sionally, as  some  moisture  will  collect  on 
the  glass.  Under  ordinary  circumstances, 
the  pollen  will  be  ready  to  put  away  early 
in  the  afternoon.  It  is  then  put  through  a 
fine  sieve  and  allowed  to  fall  gently  upon  a 
clean  sheet  of  paper,  from  which  it  is  tran.s- 
ferred  to  a  one-ounce  bottle. 

When  we  are  ready  to  hybridize,  we  make 
use  of  a  pair  of  pincers,  such  as  jewellers 
use.  With  these  we  extract  the  stamens, 
early  in  the  morning,  before  the  flowers 
have  been  fertilized  by  insects  or  self-ferti- 
lized. A  little  later  we  pass  with  the  pollen 
bottle  and  shake  a  little  of  it  in  the  calyx, 
covering  the  pistils  when  the  operation  is 
complete.  The  same  method  is  employed 
in  fertilization  for  seedlings  of  roses,  gladi- 
oli, amaryllis,  cannas,  dahlias,  etc.  We  use 
the  best  flowers  for  seedling  purposes  and 
retain  only  the  best  from  which  to  propa- 
gate. 

Experience  during  our  past  dry  winter 
shows  us  that  we  would  have  better  success 
in  sowing  carnation  seed  the  latter  part  of 
February  because,  as  we  use  no  fire  heat, 
many  of  our  seedling  plants  are  lost  during 
the  cold,  dry  winter,  if  the  seed  is  sown  in 
the  fall.  

Pansy  Growing. 

There  is  probably  no  place  better  adapted 
to  the  production  of  magnificent  pansies 
than  Southern  California,  especially  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  the  year.  The  weather 
from  January  to  July  is  more  or  less  cool 
and  moist,  conditions  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  the  pansy,  and  with  proper  man- 
agement the  plants  will  produce  an  im- 
mense crop  of  blossoms  of  large  size. 

In  order  to  have  them  come  into  bloom 
in  January  or  February,  the  seed  must  be 
hlarted  in  August.  Considerable  care  is 
ueceauary  to  succees  at  this  stage,  but  after 


the  plants  are  large  enough  to  remove  from 
the  seed  bed,  the  directions  for  culture  are 
simple,  though  imperative.  They  may  be 
expressed  in  a  negative  way,  and  if  you 
cannot  comply  with  the  requirements,  let 
me  candidly  advise  you  not  to  undertake  it. 
In  the  first  place,  don't  believe  the  thread- 
bare and  absurd  statement  that  "  pansies 
like  a  shady  place."  Set  them  where  they 
will  receive  the  full  sun  but  no  reflectel 
heat  from  the  buildings.  When  the  weather 
begins  to  warm  up  in  June,itis  well  enough 
to  shade  them  with  light  muslin. 

^econdly,  don't  set  them  where  you  have 
to  dig  holes  with  a  pick  or  blast  them  with 
dynamite.  Select  a  good  gravelly  loam, 
moderately  compact,  excavate  to  the  depth 
of  a  foot,  and  as  the  earth  is  replaced  mix 
in  a  goodly  quantity  of  cleanings  from  the 
cowyard  or  chicken  house  (not  too  much  of 
t;he  latter).  Then  thoroughly  saturate  the 
mass,  and  as  soon  as  dry  enough  to  handle, 
work  it  over  again  with  spade,  hoe  and 
rake  and  set  your  plants  about  a  foot  apart; 
and,  lastly,  don't  give  them  a  shower  bath 
with  the  hose  every  day  or  two.  It  is  folly. 
It  hardens  and  packs  the  ground  while  the 
roots  may  be  suffering  for  moisture.  Once 
in  a  week  or  two  make  holes  or  furrows 
among  the  plants  and  keep  water  therein 
until  the  ground  is  thoroughly  soaked. 
When  suflSciently  dry,  cultivate  and  pul- 
verize the  surface.  Eemove  all  blossoms  as 
they  begin  to  wilt.  If  these  instructions 
are  heeded,  the  rainbow  will  paint  your 
pansy  bed  and  make  it  the  envy  of  your 
neighbor  and  the  delight  of  the  wayfarer. 
It  they  are  not  heeded,  you  will  be  heard  in 
the  doleful  chorus  :  "I  never  had  no  suc- 
cess with  pansies  nohow." — W.  M.  Bristol 
in  Redlands  Facts. 

Potato  Shipping  Cases. — The  potato, 
says  the  Prairie  Farmer,  may  be  valuable 
for  sending  grafts  and  other  material  of  a 
succulent  nature,  even  including  flowers 
carefully  pressed  in.  The  potato  should  be 
carefully  scooped  out,  leaving  a  layer  around 
the  outside  thick  enough  to  be  pretty  firm. 
In  these  two  halves  the  flower  buds  or 
grafts  may  be  safely  carried  if  the  halves 
are  placed  together.  Mr.  John  Thorpe, 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Floriculture  of  the 
World's  Fair,  informs  us  that  he  has  re- 
peatedly sent  to  and  received  from  England 
herbaceous  cuttings  inside  of  scooped  out 
potatoes  and  wrapped  in  waxed  paper,  in 
perfect  condition,  and  in  some  cases  they 
had  begun  to  form  roots  in  their  prison. 

NuBSEBY  Stock  at  the  World's  Fair. 
It  is  announced  that  five  acres  of  space  in 
the  Midway  Plaisance  have  been  reserved 
for  a  nursery  exhibit. 


Stnmp  Pullers. 

Result  of  Inquiries  as  to  the  Best 
Stump  Puller. 

A  recent  notice  of  the  Harvey  Stump  Puller  in 
the  Rural  Press  brought  a  great  many  inquiries 
about  the  qualities  of  thif  machine,  and  there  seems 
to  be  a  general  desire  for  enlightenment  on  stump 
pullers.  In  order  to  satisfy  this  desire,  some  in- 
quiries were  made  among  those  who  have  bough' 
and  used  the  Harvey  Stump  Puller,  and  we  publish 
the  first  letter  received  in  answer  to  our  inquiries. 

GUERNEVILLE,  Cal.,  March  i6,  1892. 

Dewey  Pub.  Co. — Dear  Sirs:  Yours  of  recent 
date  IS  at  hand,  and  in  answer  I  will  say  that  it  has 
been  a  conceded  fact  that  redwood  stumps  could 
not  be  pulled,  but  I  was  a  new  comer  in  this  com- 
munity and  did  not  know  how  hard  they  were  to 
pull  out.  I  bought  a  piece  ot  bottom  land  that  was 
lull  of  stumps  and  I  made  up  my  mind  to  pull  them, 
notwithstanding  all  the  neighbors  said  I  was  foolish 
to  try  it.  I  bought  a  Harvey  Stump  Puller  and 
thought  I  would  pull  the  smaller  ones  and  blast  the 
large  ones.  But  to  the  surprise  of  myself,  as  well 
is  my  neighbors,  I  pulled  stumps  that  were  from  8 
to  15  feet  in  circumference,  and  did  it  in  a  short 
time  and  easily,  using  four  single  blocks.  I  pulled 
one  stump  in  particuUr  that  I  will  mention.  It  was 
about  14  feet  in  circumference  and  was  filled  in 
around  about  three  feet,  and  the  roots  were  at  least 
ten  feet  across.  We  had  to  anchor,  so  that  we  could 
use  but  two  blocks  on  the  slump,  but  out  it  came 
and  left  a  hole  at  least  ten  leet  across  and  eight  feet 
deep.  Aside  from  the  immense  power  of  the  Harvey 
S  ump  Puller  it  has  improved  capstans,  that  no 
other  capstan  I  know  of  has,  the  pawl  to  hold  all 
that  is  gained  and  also  the  gear  to  let  a  horse  go  up 
hill  idle  and  pull  down  hill.  I  bel  eve  that  it  is  the 
cheapest  and  best  as  well  as  the  most  powerful  land- 
clearing  machine  in  existence,  and  for  clearing  land 
will  save  the  labor  of  30  men,  as  I  pulled  50  red- 
wood stumps  and  blasted  them  up,  and  piled  them 
up  in  seven  days  with  the  labor  of  two  men.  These 
facts  can  all  be  proven  by  many  people,  as  we  had 
from  one  to  twenty  visitors  every  day  that  we 
worked.  I  think  that  the  machine  is  a  perfect  suc- 
cess. If  I  have  left  out  anything  write  me  and 
mention  just  what  you  want  to  know,  and  I  will 
cheerfully  give  all  the  information  in  my  powtr. 
Yours  very  respectfully,  CnAS.  E.  Ogburn. 


NOTICE. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Stockholders  of  the 
Or  nKers'  Buulm  bi  AHsioclation,  a  corporation,  (or  the 
election  ol  a  Board  of  Di  octorc,  and  for  ihe  transiction 
of  HDCh  olhni  buHi  esn  a4  oray  properl  come  bef  .re  ir, 
will  t>o  held  at  No.  108  Davia  Hr..,  San  Franciaco,  at  10 
o'clO'-k,  A.  M  ,  Wodn -iiday,  April  13,  1892 

CHARLES  WOOD,  I.  0.  STEELE, 

Secretary.  PreRident. 


RABBIT-PROOF 

STOCK  FENCE! 

Cheap,  Durable  and  Effective. 

Pickets  colored  rod  b^'  boiling  in  a  rheoilcal  paint  to 
preserve  the  wood.  We  m'<ke  it  2  ft.,  2|  ft  ,  4  (t.  and  It 
tt.  bigb.   Send  (or  circulars  and  price  list  to 

JUDSON   MFG.  00.. 


14  &  16  Fremont  8t 


San  ITranrisco. 


The  above  cut  shows  a  section  o(  the  Judson  2-(t. 
Rabbit-Proo(  Fence.  By  stretching  barbed  wires  on  the 
posts  above  it.  It  will  turn  any  stock  whatever. 


Brown  Leghorns. 


Mature  Earlier, 
Lay  Earlier, 
Produce  Ifore  Esrgs. 
Consume  Less  Food, 
Are  the  Most  Hardy, 
Are  the  Most  Bo<tutiful, 
Are  the  M  >n*i  profitable  o( 
all  Fowls. 

Choice  Selection  and  ex- 
pensive purchases  (or  ten 
years  make  my  (owls  equal 
to  any,  excelled  by  none. 

EkSS,   ta.50  for  18. 


E.  H.  SCHAEFFLE,  Murphys,  Cal. 


FRANCIS  SMITH  &  CO., 

Hanutaoturers  of 

Sheet  Iron  and  Steel 


ALL  SIZES, 

180  Beale  Street,       San  Franciaco,  Cal. 

Iron  cut,  punched  and  (ormed,  (or  making  pipe  oc 
<rotuid.  All  kinds  o(  Tools  supplied  (or  making  Pipe 
Bstimatee  given.  Are  prepared  (or  coating  all  sizes  ot 
Pipe  with  a  composition  o(  Coal  Tar  and  Asphaltum. 

f 

Four  choice  varUties  (ree  by  mall  60  Cents 

Twelve,  all  different,  (ree  by  mail   60  Cents 

OREODAPHNE  GARDEN, 

Oloverdale  California 


WALTKa  DlCKLINS.    A  B.  HlNCKLEY.    BeNJ.  HOBART. 
Telephone  No.  992. 

DICKINS-HOBART  LUMBER  CO., 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Lnmlier  Dealers. 

COUNTftY  ORDERS  A  SPLCIALTY. 


Berry  ^t. ,  bet.  3d  and  4th,  San  Franc'aco 
Selling  Agents  (or  the  Western  Mills  o(  Seattle. 


A.  J.  ROBINSON. 

AGENT  FOR 

CLIMAX  2  and  4-POINT  BARB  WIRE, 
THE  ASHLEY  BOSS  2-POINT, 

PLAIN    WIRE  AND  STAPLES 
26  Beale  St ,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


76  pnpe.  Illustra- 
ted Pamphlet  on 
It  uptu  re,  issued 
.lan'y.  XiWi.  will  be 
m.n'lpd  toi  nyaddress.oa 
recnint  of  40111  stamps. 
Mention  this  paper. 
Address;  MAGNETIC  BLASTIO 
TRU^3  C-MPY  .Dr  Pierce*  Bon, 
8aiiFranclBco,Cal.orSt.LoiLli.Mo. 


A  CHOICE  HOME 

IN  EAST  OAKLAND. 

SIGHTLY  AND  CHEERFUL,  EASY  OF  ACCES.^. 
Corner  lot,  60x100.  Bouse,  ten  rooms,  neirly  new. 
Price,  «8600,  nr  will  sell  the  quarter  blnck,  140x150.  In- 
cIu'Mng  house  (l  ie  ham  etc  ,  (or  $12,000.  JOHN  F. 
BYXBKE,  42  Mirket  St.,  San  Francisco. 


LOWEST  PRICES. 
EASIEST  TERMS. 
LARGEST  STOCK. 
Oldest  Munic  House. 

DKCHBB  BBOS. 


PIANOS 

KOHLER  &  OHASE. 


KNABE 


Bush  «fe  Gorts  I^Innos 
Parlor  Orjfuiis 
^^ll^lgg  Installimtuts  Rentals 

A.  L.  Bancron  A  Co. 
803  Sutter  8t.,S.F. 


PIANOS 


We  liave  tlie  Ftneat  and  ■.•arxeat  Currlase 
Bepoaliory  on  tbe  Paclfle  Coast. 

For  prices  and  full  particulars,  address 

TRUMAN,   HOOKER    &  OO.. 

San  Fraaelaeo  and  Frevno. 


Farmers,  Planters,  Fruit -Growers^ 

GARDENERS,  FLORISTS! 

FORTUNE 
AWAITS  YOU 


IF  YOU 
USE  THE 


Stndebaker  "Little  Gem" 


One  Horse  Farni«  Garden,  Flower-Bed  and  Latro  Sprinkler 
(Capacity  1K0  gallons,  4  Inch  llres).  InbiireM  70a  a  luxury  «f 
growth  of  Cropa  never  before  dreamed  of.    Your  arch  enemy, 

DROUTH,  COMPLETELY  CONQUERED. 

The  hotter  the  season  the  more  abundant  the  crop. 
Nothing  like  it  for  sprinklinfj  private  roadways,  for 
the  distribution  of  liquid  manure — it  will  not  clog — or 
for  sprinkling  liquids  for  poisoning  insects. 

Write  at  once,  mentioning  this  paper,  for  illustrated 
catalogue  and  price  list,  to 

STUDEBAKER  BROS.  MFG.  CO., South  Bend,lnd. 

n!;i-  l.argrst  Vtliklp  Slatfrs  In  the  World.) 


Is  a  marvel.   Saves  Time— Labor — Hay. 
An  economical  remedy  for  scarce  help. 
Will  Load  a  Ton  of  Hay  in  5  minutes. 
Gathers  the  Hay  clean.  Loads  loose  Grain. 
Loads  Green  Clover  for  Silo  use. 
Strong,  Light,  Easily  Hitched  to  Wagon. 

— Over  14,000  in  use  

Send  for  circular  "  What  Farmers  Say." 
KEYSTONE  MFG.  CO.,  sterling,  III. 


Branches: 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
St.  Leuis,  Mo. 
Council  BlufTs,  la 
C^umbus,  O. 


PLOWS 

MiAM&JiMILTONsAcm 


FENCING 

^VIIRE  RQPE  SELVAGE. 


FreUht  Paid.  BellCLLEN  WOVEN  WUUt  FENCE  CO..CUICAaO 

FRHITEViiPORATOR 

I     11  If  I     I     THE  ZIMMERMAN 

■     ■  ■  w  B     ■  Standard  Machine 

Slffarant  >li»  aod  prloti.  Illnatrated  Catalogae  (re«. 
TIIE  BLTHTBU IBOM  WOBKIt  CO.,  Oloclniiatl.  O. 
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The  Hern  County  Land  Go. 


WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS 

OP  THE 

ROSEDALE  COLONY. 


400,000  ACRES 


OF 


WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS 


OP  THE 


UNION  AVENUE  COLONY. 


Choice  Fruit  Lands  for  Sale,  All  Level  and  Ready  for  the  Plow. 

ALL   UNDER  IRRIGATION. 


THE  COMPANY  OWNS  EVERY  ACRE  OF  THIS  LAND.      NO  MORTGAGE.      TITLE  PERFECT. 


CAPITAL,  TEN  MILLION  ($10,000,000)  DOLLARS. 


LLOYD  TEVIf,  President, 
laWIH  C.  STOMP,  Vice-President, 


J.  B.  HAGGIN, 
WM.  F.  GOAD, 


WM.  S.  TEVIS, 
HENRY  WADSWORTH, 


F.  G.  DRTTM,  Secretary. 

S.  W.  FERGUSSON,  Asrent. 


Say  lired  ho  tlie  Owiers.    Ipi  Iiiiicie&ls  lo  Settlers.    Friees  Lew.    Terse  Easy. 


KERN  COUNTY   LAND  COMPANY, 


The"HOUSER" 


New  Improved  Belt  Combined  Harvest  r 

"PRINCE." 


LEADS  ALL  OTHERS. 


Strongest  &  Most  Durable. 

Lightest  Draft  and   Most  Popular 
Machine  on  the  Coast. 


SEE  OUR  NEW  ANGLE  STEEL  SICKLE  BAR,  LAUFENBURG 
SHOE  AND  "STAR"  CLEANER  AND  NEW  ANGLE  HEADER. 


SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS,  ADDRESS 

STOCKTON  C.  H.  &.  A.  WORKS, 


Box  M. 


You  who  contemplate  buying  Harvesters  this  year,  please  examine  the 


It  hos  had  a  thorough  test,  having  cut  600  acres  in  two  weeks.  Size,  18  feet;  drawn  by  18  animals.  It  starts 
easy  and  possesses  light-running  qualities.  Having  two  6-foot  drive  wheels, -20  inch  by  ^inch  tires,  with  a  5-fcot 
header  wheel,  renders  it  very  easy  of  operation. 

OUR  CLEANER  IS   ONE   OP  THE   BEST  MADE. 

This  machine  will  show  that  we  still  maintain  our  reputation  cf  doing  what  we  do  well. 


StocKto?!,  Cai,  ,  Nov.  3,  1892. 
Ukssrs.  Mattk^on  &  WtLLiAMSON— Dear  Sirj:  I  have  run  your  "  New  Prince  Belt  Link  Machine."  having 
finished  up  the  season  of  '91  with  it,  and  will  rec  mmend  it  as  a  number  one  michine  in  every  respect.  As  for 
sivlng  and  cleaning  grain,  it  cannot  be  eX'-ellcd  I  also  particularly  recommend  it  for  its  lightness  of  (^raft, 
requiring  hut  20  animals  to  draw  it,  that  being  the  number  we  u^ed  in  running  it  fO'  two  weeks,  mak  n^  an 
average  <  f  36  acres  per  da}-.  FR  VNK  COROORAN. 

TWBNTT-SIX  MiLB  H  csi,  STAXlsnrs  CouNTT,  Feb.  20,  U92. 
Messfs.  MATTKsnN  &  Williamson— Gentlemen:   The  New  Impro>ed  •'  Prinre"  Combined  Harvester  I  lurchased 
from  you  Ust  year  his  pro-  ed  one  of  the  host  haiveste  s  I  have  ever  used.   I  cut  1500  acres  In  35  dayj  with  22  head 
of  horses,  without  change  of  team  and  withuut  one  breakage  or  delay.    [Signed]  JOSEPH  MOLL. 


MATTESON  &  WILLIAMSON  MF'G  CO. 

SXOCKITOISr,  CA.IL.. 
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PACIFIC  ENGINEERING  SCHOOL, 

121  Post  St.,  SaD  Francisco,  Cal. 

PBACTICAL.ELECTRICAt,,  HYDRAULIC- 
C'VIL,.  MECHANICAL,  and  MINiiNG  Eu- 

gineerlnsr.  Surveying,  Archittcture,  Drawing,  Agsaying 
and  Navigation,  GR/\.PHICS,  Drawing  and  Mathau  at, 
ic8  for  the  trades.  Send  tor  circulars.  Day  and  cv  .n.Dg. 


HOPKINS  ACADEMY. 

OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA.  A  KIRST-CLASS,  SELECT 
S3hoDl.  Ewly  application  neies  ary.  Duiiog  yea'' 
1891-92,  TWE.VTV-FJUR  APPLICANTS  were  retusKi 
lor  waut  of  rnom.  Next  term  begins  Ai  guat  2,  1892. 
W.  W.  ANDERSON,  Principal. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical 
Electrical  and  Mining  Fngineerirg, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  AsaayinK, 
723  MARKET  ST., SAN  PP-ANCISCO, O AL 
Open  All  Year. 
A.  VAN  DEK  NAILLEN,  President. 
Assaying  of  Ores,  $2S;  Bullion  and  Chlorinatlon  Assaj 
$26;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.    Pull  course  of  assaying,  t6C 
ESTABLISHES  1864  Igg-  Send  for  circular. 


til 


mm 


BUSINESS  OOLLEQB, 

24  POST  ST..  S.  F. 

ipOR  SEVENTY -FIVB  DOLLARS  THIS 
College  Instructs  In  Shorthand,  Type  Writing,  Book- 
keeping, Tel  graphy.  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  the 
English  branches,  and  everything  pertaining  to  businers 
for  six  full  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers,  and  give 
Individual  instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  school  has 
its  graduates  in  every  part  of  the  State. 
Sbno  for  Circulak. 

E.  P.  HEALD,  President. 

C.  S.  HALEY,  Secretary. 


ACIUVL    BUSINESS  PRACTICE. 


LIFE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  97fS. 
No  Vacations.  Day  and  Bvbnins  Sbs8iok« 

Ladles  admitted  Into  all  Deputmenta. 
Addroas:   T.  K.  ROBINSON,  M  A.  President. 


OAlSy  V^AGQN 

Write  U8  for  prices  and  full  particulars.  Address 

TRUMAN,  HOOKER  St  CO., 
SAN  FRANCISCO.... and  FRESNO. 


GALE 

BAKER  x/*'^  HAMILTON 
SAN  FRANCISCO-SACRAMENTO 


Books  and  Siatlocery. 
Th('  pubjishers  of  this  paper  will  fill  orders  for 
I  o  ik<:  stationery,  etc.,  of  good  quality,  and  at  usual 
-  'ti  Francisco  prices. 
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^  I  R  O  Kl^ 


ALL  SIZES,  FOB  GAS,  STEAM  AND  WATER. 

  WE  MANUFACTURE  

SHEET  IRON  AND  STEEL  PIPE. 

ALL  SIZES, 

For  Water  Supply,  RRining,  Irrigating  Purposes,  Stock 
Ranches,  Etc. 

Made  in  Lengths  Desired  from  16  to  30  feet. 


The  Cut  shows  a  Section  of  Three  .Toints 

DOUBLE  RIVETED  SHEET  IRON  PIPE. 

In  the  manufacture  of  this  Pipe,  we  use  only  a  high  grade  o  annealed 
Charcoal  Iron  of  great  tensile  strength. 

The  weight  or  thicliness  of  metal  used,  is  graded  according  to  service 
required,  and  pressure  to  which  the  Pipe  will  be  subjected. 


FOR  ALL  UNDERGROUND  PURPOSES,  we  Immerse  the  Pipe 
i-i  a  h  th  C(  ntalning  a  Bpe  ial  mixtuie  of  ASPHALTUM,  fITOH  and 
PbTKOLKUM.  at  a  Tempera'nre  of  300'  Farenhelt.  It  thus 
le  civc  a  thorough  coating,  both  inside  and  outside,  rendering  It  impervious 
lo  the  alkalies  of  the  earth,  rust,  etc.,  and  Is  practic  lly  indestructible. 


WHEN  YOU  BUY, 


BUY- 


THE  BEST! 


THE 


Horse  Liniment 

Is  certainly  the  best  preparation  of  Its 
kind  In  the  market.  Ranchers,  Stock 
Raisers  and  Horse  Owners  of  every 
description  will  tell  you  that  It  does 
good  work  every  time. 


Black,  Painted  and  Oalvanized,  for  Roof  and  Sides  of 

HAY  BARNS,  DRY  HOUSES  STABLES,  ETC. 


MsBHiR.  H.  H.  MooRi  &  Sons,  Stockton,  Cul.— Qkitli- 
MB>:  In  answer  to  your  Inquiry,  would  state  that  I  used 
your  H.  H.  H.  Liniment  on  my  Holland  prize-winning 
cow,  "  Lena  Menlo,"  for  a  wrenched  shoulder,  and  it  re* 
lleved  her  very  much.  Shecalved  the  next  day,  and  while 
still  suffering  from  the  sprain  gave  the  largest  authen. 
tlcated  quantity  of  milk  ever  given  on  this  coast  (101 
gallons  per  day),  showing  conclusively  the  great  relief 
received  from  your  remedy.  I  consider  it  a  necessity  in 
my  stables,  and  when  away  from  home  feel  perfectly 
Bkfe,  as  inexperienced  men  can  do  no  harm  with  it,  as 
they  can  with  the  more  powerful  blisters.  Respectfully 
yours,  FRANK  H.  BURKE, 

Breeder  of  Registered  Holsteing  and  Berkshireg. 

Henio  Park,  Cal.,  January  22d,  1880. 


W.W.  MONTAGUES  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO-SAN  JOSE-LOS  ANGELES. 
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MANUFACTURED  BY 

H.  H.  MOORE  &  SONS, 

THE  DRUGGISTS, 

248  MAIN  STREET,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 

Acme  Antomatic  Safety  Eogine. 

With  Patent 
SECTIONAL  BOILER. 

Udes  Oil  as  Fuel, 
1,  2,  3,  and  1  Horee  Power 
Developed  at    only  Nominal 
(ixpense. 

SAFE  !    RELIABLE  ! 
ECONOMICAL  ! 

These  Driving  Powers  ire  in  General  Use  by 
BOATMEN,  for  Marine  Pnrp03fS 
BLACKSMITHS,  for  Blowers.  Drills  and  Mtchinery. 
BUTCHERS,  for  Meat  Cutters,  Grindlnj,  Co. king 

S  usage,  Rendering  Lard  by  Steam. 
DAIRYMEN,  for  Cream  Separators  Churns,  Wrkerj, 

Pumpinsr,  Cuttin?  Feed  and  Grinding  Grain. 
FKUIT  GROWERS,  for  Sawing  B ix  Material,  Op- 

erating  Dryers,  Pumpiog  Water,  Grinding  Tools. 
O  HOCURS.  for  Cofifee  and  Spice  Mills,  Roasters  and 
Ventilators. 

GRAIN  BUYERS,  for Cleaningand El'vat  ngGra'n. 
FARMER--,  for  Cutting  and  Steaminn  Feed,  Cle.nlFg 

and  Grinding  Grain,  Sawin<  Wood,  Pumping  Water, 

Churning,  Grinding  Tools,  Elevaf  nsr  Grain  and  H«v. 
MACHINIST*!  AND  CARPENTERS,  for  Saws, 

Lathes,  Drills,  Planers,  Grindstones,  Emery  Wheels,  etc. 
PRINTERS,  for  Presses,  Paper  Cutterj  and  Elev.t  .rs. 

And  Many  Other  Purpoaes  too  numerous  to  mention. 

THE  ACME  AUTOMATIC  SAFETY  ENGINE  is  the 
onlr  oil-burning  Engine  made  that  will  succeistuUy  run 
an  Electric  Light. 

You  will  never  know  how  cheaply  it  rune,  nor  how 
well  is  operates,  until  jou  give  one  a  t  lal.  Write  for 
fu  ther  information. 


G.  G.  WIOKSON  &  CO., 

3  &  5  F  ont  Street.  San  Francisco. 
346  N  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles.     141  Front  St.,  Portland. 


P&B 


PROOF! 


P  &  B  Fruit  Drying  Paper. 


SAMPLES  AND  CIRCULARS  FREE.-®S 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO. 


116  BATTERY  ST. 

SAN  F&ANCISCO. 


MAKE   HOME   HAPPY  ! 

THE  ROLLER  ORGANS  HAVE  NO  EQUAL. 

For  dance  music  save  their  co^t  in  ore  night.  Anv  one 
can  play  them  Over  800  tunes  to  select  from.  Plays 
eacred,  popular  scngs  and  dance  niuiiic.  Also 

FIaxxos  And.  Ox-SAXis. 

T  riTiti  Mode  a'.c.  We  also  kr>pp  Accrdeons.  Binjos,  Mando- 
lins, Violins,  Strings  and  Sheet  Mua.c.    lircuUrs  free. 

HAMMOND'S  MUSIC  STORE, 

8857  MISSION  STKEKT, 
Price  $7  and  $1S  Near  Nineteenth  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


BROWNE'S 


-PATENT- 


SQUIRREL 
EXTERMINATOR. 


This  is  an  apparatus  for  burning 
straw  and  sulptur,  and  also  for.;e8 
(he  fumes  down  their  h'  les,  which 
never  fails  to  kill.  I  will  give  $100 
in  case  the  exterminator  does  not  kill 
(if  properly  appliedl  every  ground 
squirrel  that  its  deathly  fumes 
comes  in  contact  with.  Thousands 
are  in  use.  Price  $3  00.  Send  (or 
circulars  to 

F.  E.  BROWNE, 

3X4  &  316  So.  Sprinsr  St  , 
Los  Anselea,  Cal. 


Write  CRYSTAL  CREAM- 
ERY CO.,  LANsi.vd,  mm., 

for   Cahiloccues  of 

CREAMERIES,  Etc. 

GlnxK  Milk  ran«.  Never 
Kiist,  Water  Tniiksof  steel 
1)1  ate,  everlastlnij.  Cream 
withoutlce  orwitn  Ice.  We 
want  agents  everywhere. 
Bl(j  cut  lu  prices. 


TbeAnnstrong  ADtomatic 

PORTABLE 

ENGINE  and  BOILER. 

The  Best,  Lightest,  Ohea|-est 
Engine  in  the  world.  Can  be 
arranged  to  Burn  Wood,  Coal, 
Straw  or  Petroleum.  6  oi  8  H.  P. 
Mounted  on  skids  or  on  wheels. 
TBUMAN,  HOOaBB  A  OO    San  Fraoeiseo, 
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People's  Party  Leaders. 

(Continued  from  page  310.) 

Humphries,  Pres.  of  the  National  Colored 
Alliaoce,  is  a  very  quiet,  fine-appearing 
man.  He  is  very  popular  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Colored  Alliance,  and  is  the 
Moses  who  will  lead  them  on  to  victory. 

Hamland  Garland,  our  novelist,  was 
there.  He  is  just  as  you  would  expect  to 
find  the  author  of  "  Many  Traveled  Roads," 
"  A  Spoil  of  Office,"  etc.  A  keen  observer 
and  a  young  man  of  fine  personal  appear- 
ance, and  most  genial  manner,  he  won 
many  friends  at  the  convention.  We  advise 
all  who  want  a  rare  treat  to  get  his  books 
and  read  them. 

The  National  Woman's  Alliance. — The 
N.  W.  A.  was  represented  by  more  than  20 
delegates,  from  nearly  as  many  States. 
Among  those  present  were  Mrs.  Lease  from 
Kansas;  Anna  L.  Diggs,  D.  C;  Mrs. 
Weaver,  Iowa;  Mrs.  Geffs,  Ohio;  Mrs.  Helen 
M.  Gougar,  Mrs.  Emery.  Mrs.  Dubbs.  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  M  Wardall,  S.  D.;  Mrs.  Curtis, 
Neb.;  Mrs.  McCormick  and  Mrs.  Pack  and 
many  others,  all  representative  women  and 
all  equal  suffragists,  you  may  be  sure.  1  hey 
went  home  saddened  and  disappointed,  but 
not  discouraged.  They  went  to  the  con- 
ference from  far  and  near,  hoping  by  their 
influence  and  votes  to  get  an  equal  suffrage 
plank  into  the  People's  Party  Platform.  As 
it  was  not  deemed  wise  to  insert  such  a 
plank  into  the  National  platform,  they  went 
home  to  work  for  equal  suffrage,  each  in  her 
own  State,  hoping  at  no  distant  time  to  see 
it  adopted  in  the  National.  Of  lady  lec- 
turers, will  mention  as  worthy  of  hearing, 
should  they  pass  this  way,  our  good  sister 
Mrs.  Lease  of  Kansas,  our  Queen  Mary  as 
she  is  sometimes  called.  A  fine  speaker 
and  most  gracious  woman,  tall  and  queenly, 
she  carries  conviction  to  all  hearts  and  will 
be  one  of  the  best  speakers  of  the  campaign. 
"  The  little  woman  "  from  D.  C,  Mrs.  Anna 
L.  Diggs,  is  also  one  of  the  best  in  the  field. 
Mnrion  Todd  is  too  well  known  to  need 
recommendation.  She,  too,  may  come  this 
way.  Hoping  you  may  listen  to  the  elo- 
quence of  these  and  many  more,  I  thank 
you  all  for  your  kind  attention. 

Gannon  Sat  Down  Upon. 

The  Nicaragua  canal  conference,  held  in 
San  Francisco  on  Tuesday  of  this  week, 
pa-ssed  resolutions  warmly  endorsing  the 
canal  scheme.  Mr.  Cannon,  President  of 
the  Alliance,  introduced  the  following  sub- 
stitute, which  was  promptly  laid  on  the 
table.  The  spirit  of  the  daily  press  of  San 
Francisco  is  shown  bv  the  fact  that  not  one 
of  che  city  papers  printed  Mr.  Cannon's 
resolutions : 

Whereas,  Thii  Convention  assembled  In  San  Fran- 
cisco, on  the  29th  day  of  March,  1892,  to  devise  ways 
and  means  for  ihe  speedy  construction  of  the  Nicar- 
agiia  Canal,  aijd. 

Whereas  The  people  of  thU  Rtate  must  have  re- 
lief frnm  the  excessive  rates  of  transporiation  now 
filched  from  them  by  the  grasping  railroad  corpora- 
tions built  with  the  governraei.t  credit.  Therefore 

Resolved:  That  we  earnestly  request  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  renew  the  treaty  with  the 
(tovernment  of  Nicaragua  that  was  neeotiated  by 
President  Arthur  In  December,  1884,  and  withdrawn 
from  the  Senate  by  President  Cleveland:  and  malce 
Buch  terms  with  the  Maritime  Canal  Company  of 
Nicaragua  as  m^y  be  just  and  honorable,  for  the  pur- 
chase o'  their  rights  in  the  con  cess  ons  and  piivileges 
granted  th<rm  by  the  governments  of  Nicaragua  and 
Co«ta  Rica. 

jRaolved:  That  the  government  of  the  United 


States  take  all  necessary  steps  for  the  speedy  con- 
struciion  of  the  said  canal,  and  own  and  operate  it 
in  he  Interests  ot  the  commerce  of  iht  United 
States  and  of  the  world,  and  for  the  relief  of  the 
people  of  the  Pacific  Coast  from  the  bandit  railroad 
corporations. 

Jienolved:  That  we  demand  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resPDtaiives  euforce  a  reNolution  recently  adopted  by 
them  declaring  it  "to  be  the  judcmen;  of  the  House 
that  the  granting  of  subsidies  or  boauses  by  (Jongress, 
in  public  moneys  bonds,  or  riy  p'edging  of  the  pub- 
lic credit,  to  promo  e  private  enterprise,  is  unjust, 
impolitfc,  and  in  manifest  conflict  with  thespiiltof 
Republican  institutions  " 

Res'ilved:  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  signed 
by  Ihe  p  esldent  and  secretary  of  this  Conventioa,  be 
forwarded  to  tLe  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  the  Speaker  of  he  House  of  Representatives. 


Alameda  Go.  Farmers'  Allianoe. 

Wabm  Springs,  Mar.  21st,  1892. 
The  regular  quarterly  meeting  of  the 
Alameda  Co.  F.  A-  &  I.  U.  will  be  held  at 
Clark's  Hall,  Irvington,  on  Saturday,  April 
9th  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.  Basket  lunch  and 
lively  speeches  will  be  in  order  at  noon  time. 

Let  every  Sub  Alliance  send  its  full 
number  of  delegates,  and  special  committees 
come  fully  prepared  to  report. 

H.  B.  Valpey,  Pres. 
Mrs.  L.  a.  Shaw,  Sec. 

President  Gannon's  Appointments. 

Mass  meeting  at  Santa  Biibira  April  8th 

Fresno  April  13th 

Tulare  Co.,  Alliance  April  i2:h 

Merced  (p'obabH)   April  14  h 

Winters,  Yolo  Co  April  15  h 

Colusa  April  i6th 

State  Ex.  Com.  Mi'g.  S.  F.  (orobably). .  .April  i8th 
Any  changes  occuring  in  above  will  be  noted,  if 
possible  in  later  issues. 

Thb  Executive  Committke  of  the  State 
Farmers'  Alliance  will  met  in  San  Francisco 
Monday.  April  18th,  a  little  later  than  first 
contemplated. 

State  Secretary  Barbee,  writes  Mar.. 
26:  The  order  is  still  on  the  forward, 
march.  Two  new  Alliance  charters, 
secured  through  the  work  of  Bro.  G.  D. 
King,  are  sent  by  this  mail  for  Tulare  Co. 


Frank  S.  Chapin  of  Tulare  Grange,  a 
valued  correspondent  of  the  Rural,  who 
had  a  successful   surgical  operation  per- 
formed upon  his  body  at  the  Fabiola  Hos- 
pital, Oakland,  some  weeks  since,  is  now 
[  nearly  recovered.    He  expects  soon  to  re 
I  sume  active  duties  as  a  correspondent  and 
agent   for  this  paper  in  Tulare  county. 
;  With  many  other  sincere  friends,  we  heartily 
;  congratulate  our  correspondent  on  his  for- 
tunate lot  in  being  treated  so  well  at  the 
j  Fabiola. 

FashioDS  in  Children's  Clothes. 

An  invaluable  help  for  tho  e  mothers  who  s'rive  to 
I  keep  their  ch  Idren  well  and  fashionnbly  dressed  at 

small  expense  Is  Diamond  Dyes.    It  is  through  their 

uje  tl  at  eo  many  children  have  ch  tbes  of  the  fashion- 
\  able  colcrs.  Little  suits,  cloaks,  etc.,  are  easily  made 
i  from  faded  or  half  worn  clotQes,  and  when  colored 

with  these  dyes  cannot  be  told  from  new. 
"  It's  e«8y  to  dye  with  Diamond  Djea  "  is  a  f  imil  ar 

saying  in  thousands  of  homej.  They  are  the  great 
I  mcney-savtrs  of  the  age,  and  never  fail  to  give  satis- 
I  faction  when  the  sicaile  directions  are  followed.  Old 
j  fashioned  dje  stuffs,  and  crude  Imit^tiooa  cf  Dlsmood 

DycSihould  be  avoided,  as  they  lead  to  trouble  and  dis- 
I  appoiutment.  Prudent  people  rrtfer  to  do  th.ir  dye- 
I  ing  with  Diamond  r'yes  rather  thin  he  to  the  troub'e 
I  and  expense  of  sending  to  a  dyer. 


The  Londen  Hay  Slings. 

The  above  is  an  illustration  of  a  new 
8flf  Compressing  Center  Trip  Hay  Sling, 
which  is  manufactured  by  the  Louden  Ma- 
chinery Co.  of  Fairfield,  Iowa.  It  is  laid 
upon  the  rack  and  the  hay  built  upon  it.  It 
will  roll  up  .000  to  1000  lbs.  of  hay,  as  shown 
in  the  cut,  and  drop  it  in  the  mow  or  on  the 
Htack  just  as*  it  lay  on  the  load,  leaving  no 
litterings.  They  are  especially  adapted  for 
unlr.)ading  headed  grain  from  the  header 
wagon,  and  for  handling  all  kinds  of  hay 


raised  on  the  Pacific  Slope.  The  company 
makes  this  Sling  in  several  styles  and  sizes 
to  suit  all  kinds  of  hay,  straw,  fodder  and 
bound  or  unbound  grain,  either  for  loading 
on  to  the  wagon  or  unloading  from  it,  or 
from  the  sweep  rake.  No  farmer  who  puts 
up  50  tons  of  hay  or  cuts  40  acres  «f  wheat 
can  afiord  to  be  without  them.  They  also 
make  a  complete  line  of  other  Hay  I'ools, 
and  it  will  pay  any  one  to  write  them  for 
their  large,  40-page  catalogue,  containing 
100  illustrations.  Address,  Louden  Machin- 
ery Oo.,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 


Cattle  Raising  Corporation. — The 
Otay  Jersey  Cattle  Company  is  now 
thoroughly  organized,  for  the  purpose  of 
importing  and  raising  thoroughbred  stock, 
and  Jersey  cattle  in  particular.  The  capital 
stock  is  $25,000,  with  Westley  Smith  of  San 
Diego  as  president,  and  Mrs.  A.  M.  Chit- 
tenden, secretary  and  manager.  The  com- 
pany have  already  some  of  the  finest  .lersey 
stock,  and  are  fast  adding  to  their  number 
by  importation  and  home  purchase  of  calves, 
and  have  now  under  their  control  1800  acres 
of  pasturage  and  alfalfa  lands,  preparatory 
to  carrying  on  an  extensive  business  in 
raising  beef  and  dairy  cattle. — Otay  Press. 

A.  P.  Roache,  W.  0.,  writes  regretfully 
that,  owing  to  repeated  attacks  of  la  grippe 
during  the  past  month,  he  will  be  unable  to 
make  the  tour  of  appointments  made  for 
him  in  the  State  Grange  canvass.  We 
shall  still  hope  to  see  him  at  Oakland  and 
Haywards  at  least. 

Oar  Agents. 

J.  C.  Hoaq — San  Francisco. 

R.  G.  Bailey— San  Francisco. 

Geo.  Wilson— Sacramento  Co. 

Samuel  B.  CLIFF— Cieston,  Cal. 

A.  C.  Godfrey— Oregon. 

Mrs.  Bruce  B.  Lee— Tehama  Co. 

M.  H.  Truett— Alameda  and  Contra  Costa  Go's. 

Thos.  Osborn— Santa  Clara  Co. 

L.  j.  Sellon— Sacramento. 

H.  A.  Lehndorff— California. 


BOOKS  OP 


POLITICAL  MENTION. 

People's  Party  Announcements. 

Public  meftings  i  a  Alameda  county,  to  be  addressed  by 
Mrs.  K  L.  Nevins  (and  In  most  instances  by  volunteer 
speake  s  also),  will  be  opened  at  about  7:30  P.  Ji,,  as  follows 

Warm  Springs  F  i  lay,  April  1 

Iryington  Saturday,  April  2 

.Sunol.  at  Schoolhouse   Wedneacay,  April  6 

Livermore,  at  Scho  Ihouse  Thursday,  April  7 

Altamont,  at  Schoolhouse  Friday,  A  rii  8 

Pleasanton,  at  Hall  Saturday.  April  9 

People's  Paity  Clubs  will  be  organized  at  each  of  thes- ; 
meetings,  if  sutHcieDt  interest  is  maoitested  to  warrant  such 
action.  Per  Order  Central  Committee. 


GETTING 
RICH. 


The  way  to  make  money  is  to  reaVe  it,  and  then  save  it, 
as  much  art  in  aving  it  out  i  r  investing  It ;  s  in  earning 
it.  Pfople  on  this  Coast  want  a  sqii  re  trade  ana 
have  a  right  to  ask  it.  Th^y  do  not  expect  a  dealer 
to  sell  his  wares  below  cost.  Thej-  are  intelligent  enotigh 
toun  'erstand  tbis  means  deception  somewhere.  Dull 
timts  «-om»  more  from  want  of  confidence  than  want  of 
capital,  more  from  lank  of  care  than  la  -k  of  effort.  Send 
for  our  40'!;age  list  before  laying  down  th's  paper  and 
see  what  you  can  do.  We  want  a  shire  o(  your  trade 
and  will  leave  nothing  undone  that  is  fair  to  get  it.  See 
a  ew  prices  and  favor  us  with  a  trial  order. 

Rolled  0 its,  choice,  4c  lb.,  or  bb's  f5  50 

syrup,  cooki'ig  or  table,  in  bbls  ,  per  gal   17 

Tapioca  or  Sagn,  choici-,  25  lb.  lots   i 

R'ce,  very  fine  grade,  per  lb    5J 

Dried  Peaches,  Cots,  Pears  or  Prunes   5 

Ladies'  fiue  pacer,  t  tipped    xforJa    1  CO 

Lidi^s' fine  and  durabl"  Kid  Shoes   1  fO 

Lidies' Kid  Shoes,  cheapir  grades  $1  25,  1  S5 

Hanrtsome  jquare  toe,  iiat  nt  tip.  latest   2  00 

Same  with  cloth  tip,  S4  50  quality   2  75 

In'ants' S^-oes  that  would  surprise  you   50 

Men's  heavy  Ki,;  Boots.  8  to  11,  closing   1  75 

"Scco-'ds"  fine  heavy  g  ay  Wool  Shirts   89 

Gray  or  white  Underwear,  medium  and  heavy. ...  50 

Men's  Caes  mer  Pants  (»orth  double)  J2  FO,  3  00 

Men's  Sunday  <>r  every  style  Pants   1  00 

Best  outfi'te  Shirt  yet  offeied  at   60 

Dress  patterns  in  wash  goods,  beautiful. .  .50c,  75c,  1  00 
Dress  patterns  i  i  otr  er  soft  finish  goods.  .75c,  1  00,  1  50 

Ginuhams,  extra  quality,  uns.lable  styles   6J 

Ginghams  ot  fine  pat'erns,  best  value  8c,  10c,  12^ 

Flannelette  or  Tennis  Flannel  6Jc,  8c,  10c,  12J 

Cashmere,  20  shades,  dark,  38  in.,  plain   25 

Cashmere  styles  and  finish  fiif.,  not  woil  8c,  9c,  12J 

Misses'  School  Hats,  trimmed,  6}  to  6}   26 

Little  B^ys'  H»ts,  Sunday,  1  to  4  years   25 

We  only  note  a  few  item»;  our  stock  is  immense,  our 
selections  the  best,  our  prices  the  lowest,  our  Eervice 
you  can  prove  on  trial.  We  are  with  ycu  in  sentiment, 
in  Interest,  in  eff.>rt,  in  everything  that  Is  to  o  r  mutual 
advautsge.  Come  see  u»,  tell  us  r.f  yonr  wan's  and  your 
difficulties,  your  desires  and  your  iffo  ts,  and  rely  on 
our  help.  Our  terms  are  cash,  which  is  the  only  safe 
business  basis  for  isriners.  Addiess 

SMITH'S  GASH  STORE, 

4ie-418  Front  St ,  San  Francleco. 


ECLIPSE 


STAHDARDl 
HUSTLER! 


WIND  MILLS! 

Wind  Mills! 
Towers ! 


STEEL 


We  want  live  Agents  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
to  whom  liberal  prices  and  terms  will  be 
given. 


N8TRUCTI0N 


POa  TBE 


FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO., 


CMentlOD  this  paper.) 


Chicago,  l"> 


FICHARDSON'S  NEW  METHOD. 

Over  600,000  copies  sold.  Price,  AmericaD  fingering, 
$3.00.    Foreign  fingering,  JS.CO. 

MASON  S  PIANOFORTE  TECHNICS. 

The  embcdiirent  ot  the  eminent  author's  prrgreeslve 
ideas  with  re^'ard  to  TOUCH,  TECHNIQUE,  LEOATO 
PLAYING  STACCATO,  ACCENTUATION,  etc.  With 
valuable  chapters  on  MENTAL  DISCIPLINE,  or  the 
MIND  IN  PLAYING,  RHYTHM,  VELOCITY,  etc.  I'he 
best  work  pu-jlished  for  teachers  tnd  advanceil  students. 
Pr'ce,  S2.50. 

MASON  &  HOADLEY'S  SYSTEM  FOR 


BEGINNERS. 

With  either  American  or  Foreign  fingeiisg.  Price, 
American  fingering,  $3  00.    Foreign  fingering,  $3.00. 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY 
METHOD. 

In  three  parts;  price  e-ch,  |1.50;  complete,  13.00.  Two 
editions,  American  and  foreign  fingering. 

PETER'S  ECLECTIC  PIANO. 

Ov  r  3CO,000  copies  sold;  price,  |3.00. 

BELLAK'S  ANALYTICAL  METHOD. 

Price  io  paper,  75  cents;  in  boards,  $1  00. 

WINNER'S  EUREKA  METHOD. 

The  latest  book  Issue  1,  with  illustrations  of  hand  pcsi- 
tions.   Paper,  75  cents;  boards,  SI.  00. 

Any  lo;k  mai'ed,  postpaid,  for  retail  price. 

OLIVER   DITSON  COMPANY, 

453  463  Washington  St.,  Boeton. 
 THE  

PorteousImproYed  Scraper 

Patented  Ai  ril  3,  1883.   Patented  April  17, 1883. 


Mannfiactiired  by  G.  LISSENDEH'. 

The  attention  cf  the  public  is  cal'ed  to  this  Scraper 
and  the  many  varieties  of  work  of  which  It  is  capsb!e, 
f uch  as  ilroad  Work,  Irrigatioo  D  tches,  Levee  Build- 
ing. Leveling  Land,  Itoad  Mokiog,  etc. 

This  implement  will  ake  up  'nd  carry  its  load  to  any 
desired  distance.  It  will  dirtribute  the  dirt  evenly  or 
uepo-it  its  load  in  bulk  as  desired.  It  wi'l  do  the  work 
01  Scapsr,  Grader,  and  Carrier.  Thousands  of  these 
Scrapers  are  in  use  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

This  Scraper  is  all  steel— the  only  one  macufac* 
tured  in  the  State. 

Price, all  Steel,  four-borse,ttO ;  Steel  two-horse,  $31. 
Address  all  orders  to  G.  L,ISS£ND1<:.N,  Stockton, 
Califernla. 


TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  OO., 

8AN  FRANCISCO. 


$50.00 


bright,  energetic  man  or 
woniiin  wanted  to  take  the 
sole  aeencT  for  an  article 
rle  ■  ■ 


WEEK 


that  19  neeiied  in  crery 
home  and  indispensa- 
ble in  e  T  e  r  J  office. 
SELLS  AT  6»rGHl\  in 
town  or  country.  S700  in 
90  days  and  a  steady  income 
afterward.  A  "Bonanza" 
for  the  right  person.  Good 
Jobs  are  scarce  and 
soon  taken,  tt'rite  at  oncf. 
J.  W.  JONE.S,  ."flanager,  8princf!eld.  Ohio. 

BEST    TREE  WASH. 

"Greenbank"  98  degrees  POWDEhED  CAUSTIC 
SODA  (tests  99  8-10  ler  cent)  recommended  by  the 
highest  authorities  in  the  State.  Also  Common  dtnstlo 
Soda  and  Potash,  etc,  lor  sale  by 

T.   W.  JACKSON  St  CO., 
Hanufacturers'  Agents, 

104  Markat  8U  and  8  OaUfornl*  St..  8.  T. 
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BreeitBrs'  Sireciory. 


Six  lines  or  leas  In  this  Directory  at  60c  per  line  per  month 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  Petaluma,  breeder  of  thoroughbred 
Shorthorns.   Young  stock  for  sale. 


WILiD  Fi-iOWEK  S'iOUK.  FA.KM,  Fresno  Co. 
A.  Heilbron  &  Bro.,  Props.,  S  ic.  Breeders  of  thorough- 
bred strains  and  Cruikshank  Shorthorns;  also  Registered 
Uerefords;  a  fine  lot  of  young  bulls  in  each  herd  for  sale. 


OHARLBS  B  HOMBERT,  Cloverdale,  Cal.,  Im- 
porter and  Breeder  of  Recorded  Holstein-Frlesian 
Cattle.   Catalogues  on  application. 

M-  D-  HOPKINS,  Petaluma,  Breeder  of  Shorthorns. 
Dealer  in  fresh  Cows,  Beef  Cattle  and  Sheep. 


PEROHBKON  HORSES.— Pure  bred  horses  and 
marcs,  all  ages,  and  guaranteed  breeders,  tor  sale  at 
my  ranch  near  Lakeport,  take  Co.,  Cal  New  oata 
logue  now  ready.    Wm.  B.  Collier. 


PURE-BRBU  HOL.STBIN  FR1B8IAN  Cattle 
for  Sale.    Bonnie  Brae  Cattle  Co.,  Ilullister,  Cal. 


F.  H.  BORKE,  628  Market  St.,  8.  F.;  Registered 
Holsteins;  winners  of  more  first  prizes,  sweepstakes 
and  epeciid  premiums  than  any  herd  on  the  Coast 
Pure  registered  Berkshire  Pigs.    All  strains. 

J.  H.  WHITB,  Lakeviile,  Sonoma  Co.,  CaL,  breeder 

of  Registered  Bolstein  Cattle. 

BREeiDEH  OF  iiBaiSTBUl!.0  JBRoBY 
Cattle.   H.  A.  Mayhew,  Niles,  Cal. 

P.  B .  M  U  K  PH  Y ,  Perkins,  Sao.  Co. ,  Cal. ,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Bogs. 

a.  P.  MOHR,  Mount  Eden,  Alameda  Co., Cal  ,  breeder 
and  importer  ot  Registered  Clydesdale  Horses,  U  I- 
stein-Friesian  Cattle  and  Berkshire  Pigs.  Young  ttock 
always  on  hand  and  for  sale.  Coriespondeoce  solicited. 


c'BTBR  SAXE  dl  SON,  Lick  House,  San  Francisco, 
Cal  Importers  and  Breeders,  tor  past  21  years,  of 
every  variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 

P.  PETERSEN,  Sites,  ColusaCo.,  Importer  &  Breeder 
of  registered  Shorth  irn  Cattle.    Young  bulls  for  sale. 

JVILLIAM  NILES,  Los  Angeles, CaL  Thoroughbred 
Registered  Holsteln  and  Jersey  Cattle.   None  better. 


POULTRY. 


DEER  MODNT  POULTRY  YARDS,  St.  Helena, 
Cal.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  W.  Holland  1urkeyt>, 
Toulouse  Geese  and  Ptkin  Ducks  and  Guinea  P  gs 

J.  R.  CATLETT,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal  Thorough- 
bred S.  C.  B.  Leghorns,  60c  per  setting. 


OALIPORNIA  POULTRY  PAhM,  Stockton, 
,  Cal.,  send  for  illustrated  and  de?criptivecatalogue,f  ee. 


C.  BLOM,  St.  Helena,  Brown  Leghorns  a  specialty. 

JAMES  QUICK,  Patterson,  Cal.,  Breeder  of  Pure 
Bred  Poult  y  of  Choicest  Va  ietias  and  Best  Blood. 


MADISON   H    ORITOaER,  Santa  Cruz,  Santa 
Cruz  Co.,  Cal.   Thoroughbred  Poultry.   Settings,  98 


JOHN  McFARLlNQ,  Ca'istoga,  Cal  ,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Choice  Poultry.  Send  for  Circular.  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  Pigs. 

K.  Q.  HEAD,  Napa,  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Land 
and  Water  Fowls.    Send  for  New  Catalogue. 

r  & S.  M ITOHELL,  St.  Helena.  W.  G.  & S.Wj  andottes. 


J.  ALBEE,  Lawrence,  Cal,   Pure  bred  poultry. 


SHEEP  AND  QOATS. 


1T&.T,IAN  SHEEP  WASH.  Free  from  poison 
Cures  thoroughly  the  fcab  of  the  sh  ep.  The  best  and 
the  cheapest  Chas.  Dulse.. berg  &  Co.,  314  Sacramento 
Stre.t,  San  Franci  co. 


H.  H  CRANE,  Petaluma,  Ca'.  breeder  and  importer. 
South  Down  Sheep;  also  tox  Hounds  fn  m  Missou-i. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.,  Ituporter  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  al  o  b-eeds  Crossbred 
Merino  and  Sh  opshlie  Sheep.   Ram  formal.-. 


SVi^lNE. 


WILLIAM  NILES, Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Thoroughbred 
Poland-Chlna  and  Berkshire  Pigs.   Circulars  tree. 


T7LEB   BEAOH,    San  Jose,  Cal.,    breadsi  of 

ihoreughbred  Berkshire  and  Baaez  Hogs. 


ANDREW  SMITH,  Redwood  City,  Cal.;  see  adv't 


BEES. 


GOLDEN  ITALI-iN  QUEENS— CaliforniaHead- 
■  luarters,  Wm.  Styan,  San  Mateo,  Cal. 


HOLBERT&  CONGER 

Imp  >rtei8and  Dealers 
Direct  from  Europe, 
English  Shire  Draft, 

Cleveland  Bay 
and  German  Coach 
Stallions. 
129  Klfrhteenth  St.. 
Los  4  nK^HleH.Caliruriiia 
Write  for  Catilogue. 


BADEN  FARM  HERD. 
Short  Horn  Cattle  and  Draft  Hortei. 


Catalogues  and  Prices  on  application  to 
ROBERT  ASHUURNER, 
1—  '-(tR?1r>n.        .      Hw"  MatAO  Oo..  OaL 


APIARIAN  SUPPLIES 


Golden  Ital- 
ian QuoenH. 
Testod,  ljl2,(X) 

"Oi  '^UA  i\.W<s&c\i.    L  HivoH,  .?1.90eacli.    Rooi/k  V 
■  nectlouii,  $5.00  per  1000.    Dadant'a  comb  foundation 
dnd       a  pound.  Mmokers,  81.00  each.  Globe  veiln,  Sl.OO 
tMb,  ato.  WM.  HTTAN  k  SON,  San  Mateo,  Oal. 


VINELAND  CLOSING  OUT  SALE 


OF 


MARES  AND  FILLIES! 


The  Greatest  Sale  of  Brood  Mares  and  Filiies  Ever  Held  In  California. 


Of  Brood  Msres  ard  Fl.lies  by  fuch  sires  as  Whippleton  (sire  of  V\\\'e  Stan'ey  2;17J);  Woodnut  2:lCi;  Alcona  (a  sire 
and  gr-ndsire  of  2:30  trot.ers);  Grandi«8imi  2  27J;  Directir  2:17  (sl-e  of  Direct  2:06);  Naubuc  (full  brother  to 
Thomas  Jiffdrson  2:23);  Secretary;  Alconn  Clay  (brother  to  Alcon*  Jr.  2:24.  sire  of  SiUs  Sklnnir  2:17);  CiSfcius  M. 
Clay  Jf.  2:22;  Noonciay;  Mountain  Boy;  Milton  Medium  2:25J,  and  others 

Ihe  greatest  lot  of  mares  in  California  t  >  cross  on  E'ectionesr  and  Wi'kes  stallions. 

THIS  SALE  WILL  T.iKE  PLACE  AT 

THE  NAPA  FAIR  GROUNDS,  MARCH  30,  RAIN  OR  SHINE. 

In  case  of  rain  the  sale  will  be  conducted  in  the  Society's  la'ge  tent. 

THIS  SALE  IS  ABSOLUTE,  NO  RESERVE  OR  BY-BIDDING.  It  com.  rises  all  the  trotti  g  stock  I  own, 
jointly  and  separately,  except  stallions. 

If  you  want  marea  to  rai.e  trotters  or  carriage  horKs;  If  you  want  fillies  for  the  track,  road  or  harem,  don't 
fill  to  ( ome  to  this  sale. 

WHIPPLEION  never  had  an  equal  ai  a  carriage  horse  sire  in  C  .lifornla;  he  was  known  as  the  POOR  MAN'S 
HORSK;  good  size,  solid  color  and  great  general  qaalities. 

Send  for  Catalogue.   

FRED  W.  LOEBER,  Proprietor. 


Walnut  Grove  Herd  of  Poland  China  Hogs 


JOSEPH  MELVIN, 

Proprietor, 

DAVISVILLE,  CAL. 


—  OF  — 

strictly  Bred 

POLAND  CHINA 
SWINE. 


At  the  head  of  the  herd  sUnds  PERFECTION  KING,  No.  7579;  KING  OP  THE  WEST,  No  8921; 
HOOSIER  BOY  2d,  No.  8923.  Breeding  Sows  as  fine  individuals  and  as  strictly  bred  as  any  in  the  land; 
also  recorded  in  the  C.  P.  C.  R.  record  with  pedigrees  full  to  standard.  Breeders  for  sale  at  all  times. 
I  have  first-class  Pigs  of  both  sexes  at  reasonable  prices.  Residence  \%  miles  northeast  of  Davisville,  Cal. 
Personal  inspection  fcoliclted.   All  inquiries  promptly  answered.  Yours  truly,         JOSEPH  MELVIN. 


i3:cz>i-iSTE:i2Nr-F'rLiEifiH^iNr  o-A-ttilie:. 

Registered  Herd  Book  Stock  of  the  Aaggic.Netherland,  Nep- 
tune, Clifden,  Artis  and  other  families.   None  better. 

Of  the  Coomassie,  Alphea  and  other  choice  strains. 

Poland-Ohina  and  Berkshire  Pigs. 

□E'OTTIjTH.'V— Nearly  all  TarletieB. 

Third  Edition  PODI.TKT  &  STOCK  BOOK,  60  cents 
by  mail  postpaid.   Thirteen  years  experience  on  this  coast. 


Address: 


LITTLE'S  CHEMICAL  FLUID  NON-POISONOUS 

One  gallon,  m'xed  with  60  gallons  of  cold  water,  will  dip  thoroughly  180  sheep,  at  a  cost 
of  one  cent  each.  Kasily  applied;  a  nouriaher  of  iiool;  a  certain  cure  for  SCAB.  Also 

Xjlttle's  FAtexxt  3E*ox>«7-caeir  13±j^. 

(POISONOUS).  Miles  ioBtantly  witli  water.  Prevents  the  fly  from  striking.  In  a 
two-pound  pai  kage  tliere  is  sufficient  to  dip  20  Eheep,  tmd  In  a  seven-pound  package 
there  is  iufhcient  to  dip  1(0  shetp. 

INX,  BETiTi  tSs  CO.. 

(Successors  to  Falkner,  Belt.  &  Oo.) 
No.  406  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  TAL. 


W.  W.  RUSHMORB, 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

English  Sbire,  Clydesdale,  PercberoQ  and  Goacli  Horses. 

SHIRE  AND  COACH  HORSES  A  SPECIALTY. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 
Stable,  Broadway  and  32d  Sta.,  Oakland,  Cal.    Address  Box  86. 


MANHATTAN 


Genuine  only  with  RED 
BALL  brand. 

Recommended  by  Gold. 
smith,  Marvin,  Gamble, 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  eto.,  etc. 

It  keeps  Horses  and  Cattle 
healthy.  For  milch  oows: 
it  increases  and  enriches 
their  milk. 


KKD    UAL.I.  BR^ND. 


693  Howard  St.,  Sao 
Franolnoo.  Oal. 


CLUFF  BROTHERS, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Grocers. 

Orders  by  Mall  Promptly  Filled.    Packed  and  Shipped  Free  of  Charge. 

Send  for  Price  List,  oi  send  us  a  list  of  what  you  want  and  wo  will  put  prioes  to  it  and  mail  it  back  for  your 

approval,  by  which  you  can  see  what  you  save  by  orderiog  from  us. 
All  Goods  Oaarantend  as  Represented,  with  Special  Terms  to  Grange  Trale-Oard  Members. 

—  ADOKESS  

CLUFF  BROTHERS,  Grange  Department,  9  Montgomery  Ave.,  S.  F. 


DEWEY  &  OO.  {''^lifvig.^.Ya^roS.^  }  PATENT  AGENTS. 


MECHAM  &  FRITCH. 

Importers  and  Breeders  of 

Red  Polled  Cattle. 

We  hive  about  150  Head  of  Imported 
and  Graded  Stock,  all  Deep  Bed  Color. 


Fu  I  Blood  and  Graded,  of  both  sexes,  for  sale, 
all  comoMinications  on  cattle  to 

W.  S.  PRITOH,  Petaluma. 


Address 


ImpoTter  and  Breeder  of  3h  opeblre  Sbeep. 

They  were  all  imported  from  England,  or  bred  direct 
from  imported  S"ock. 


I  h»ve  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless  Sheep— 
for  22  jears.  They  are  a  large  sheep,  without  wrinkles. 
Rams  will  produce  20  to  25  pounds  cf  long  white  wool 
yearly.   Sheep  of  both  sexes  for  sale. 


Address 

H.  MECHAM, 

stony  Point, 
R.  B.  Station.  Petaluma.    Sonoma  Co.,  Cal. 


OXFORD  DOWN  SHEEP 

FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

W.  A.  SHAFOR.  -  •  Middletown,  Ohio. 

LARGEST  AMERICAN  IMPORTER  OF  0.  D.  SHEEP. 

T.ire'.ve  Yea's  Experieaee.  Ooei  to  England  May  1st. 
Get  your  neighbors  to  join.   OrJer  car  lots  by  freight. 

SAVE  BXPRBBS  CDARGES. 

C0LT8B_R0KEN. 

THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

One  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  San 
Leandro,  Alameda  County, 

 HAS  

Every  Facility  for  Breaking  Colts  Properl,. 

Rates  Vt  ry  Reasonable. 
HORSES  BOARDED  AT  ALL  TIMES. 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

GILBERT  TOMPKINS,  Proprietor, 
P.  O.  Box  149  San  Leandro,  Cal. 


JOHN  CAINE.  369  El  DnradoSt..  Stockton. 

I8B2— WhoIrsBle  and  RetaII-1893. 

General  Agout  WInans'  Pat.  Oarrlauo  Co.,  Mich:  also 
Strattnn  Carriage  Uo.,  Buffalo  and  Osborne  Mowers,  Rakes 
and  Reapers.  Every  one  guaranteed.  Gang  and  Single 
Plows,  Farm  Implements,  Hardware. 


April  2,  18d2 


fAClFie  f^URAlo  p> ftESS. 


PoUltjiyi  Etc. 


MONEY  ;^;.'e^sf^e%^ 

By  usin?  ttei**clfic  Incubator 
and  Hroorter.  which  will  batch  any 
kind  o(  eggs  b-'tler  than  a  hen.  In  uni- 
versal use.  Gold  Medil  aherever ex- 
hibit) d  Thorouslibred  Poultry 
K<  d  Poultry  »  pMll-tiii  es-  Stud 
3  ct<.  in  •-timos  for S2- pane  cit..li)sfue, 
with  30  full-sized  colondc  it  of  tho  - 
ouehbred  fnwli,  to  Pacific  '  iicuba- 
tor  Co.,  137  C  8:ro  St.,  Oiklaiid,  Cal. 


DROPIT 


1  in  any  business  not 
raying  you  drop  it  and 
buy  an  improved  Peta- 
luma  Incubitor. 

MORE  MONEY 

Can  be  male  in  raising 
Chickens  than  in  any 
other  bus'n  fs  for  the 
cap  tal  invested.  A  beau- 
tifully 11  ustrated  Cata- 
Ineue  of  Incubators, 
B-ooders  and  all  k'ndiof 
Cnicken  Fixing'  Free. 
Agents  for  Msiin'g 
Boue  Cutter,  Ne- 
ces  Ity  «  lov»r  Cut- 
ter, and  everything  re- 
qui.ed  by  p.u  try  raisers. 


Petalama  Incabator  Go.,  Petalmna,  Cal. 


Hatch  Chickens  by  Steam. 
IMPROVED  EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 

fcWill  do  it.  Thousands  in  Buccessfnl  oper- 

Tation.  Simple,  J^cr/ect  and  S^  Jf-Reguhiling, 

rLowest-priced  first-claes  Hatcher  made. 
I  Guaranteed  to  hatcti  a  larger  percentage 
'of  fertile  eggs  at  lees  cost  tnan  any  other. 
fieDdeclorlllas.  Cl^lOos.    G£0.  li.STAUL,Qiilac7,IlL 

balsiId"in"cubator 


COMPANY. 
ISl*  Myrtle  ittreel,  OBblsad, 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular. 


Cal 


THOROUGHBRED  JACKS! 


AFEWMAGNIFICE.ST  JACKS  »  ND  JE.VNIKS  BRED 
from  tbe  finest  strains  ol  blood  Ir  m  Kentjcky.  Cor- 
respondence solicited.    L.  U.  SHIPPEE,  Stockton,  Cal. 


Dr.  A.  B.BUZARD, 

VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

MEMBER  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERIN- 
ary  Surgeons,  London,  England.  Late  Veterinary 
Surgeon  in  the  United  States  Army.  Veterinary  Cm- 
tribotor  to  the  "  Pacific  Kural  Press."  T he  diseases  of 
all  Domestic  Animals  treated  on  Scientific  Principles 
Special  attention  s;iven  to  Chronic  Lameness  and  Surgical 
(■perations.  405  BRODERICK  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Call!  to  the  country  promptly  attended  to.  Telephone 
N' .  4667. 


1 


A  J 
U 


BREEDERS  SHOULD  SEND 
a  stamp  for  fnr  n  w  illustrated 
catalogue  of  Wool  Growers' 
Suppiie.i  and  a  free  copy  of  the 
only  illustrate  1  Sheep  and  Wool 
Journal  published.  We  sell 
Hhepheids'  Crooks,  Shears, 
Dockers,  "acks,  Twine,  Wool 
Boxes,  Bf-IIs,  Marks  and  a  hun- 
dred oth^r  articles  needed  by 
evd»y  sheep  owner.  Send  to-day. 
O.  8.  BURCH  &  CO.,  178  Mich- 
igan Street,  Chicago. 


SPRING  GURRY  GGMB 


Patented  in  United  . 
htatea,  July  16,  1889,  and 
in  Ten  Foreign  CouDtriea 
Aeombti  •.  the  strength  of  metal  with  the 

•taaUdty  -  -  a  t.-  -  Efncient,  humane,  convenient 
and  dnraMe.  ijH-/rtptlvft  circulars  on  application. 
8end  Wc  for  namnle  by  rnfitl.  if  not  sold  by  your  dealer. 

tPRINS  CURRY  COMB  CO.  South  Bend.  Ind. 


I>aaa's  White  Metallic  Kar  Marking  Label,  Btami)ed 
to  order  with  name,  or  name,  and  address  and  num- 
bers. Jt  Is  reliable,  cheap  and  convenient.  Sell.s  at 
(Ight  and  Klves  perfect  satisfaction.  Illustrated 
nleti'LM  and  samples  free.    Agents  wanted. 

C.  H.  DAHA,  West  Lebanon,  N.  H. 


WANTED^:.!™ 

(Ill,)-'  (»  rri«;  wrmlf;'*!'!  •n'l 

»/l  vancM  for  »•«*!]»,  »/l  vfrt|«lo(c.*to,  Kor  ful 
^vti«Qlmaa1  r«f«rnMyi  ftd'lroM  GF.NTKMNTaL  MVO.  CO.,  CUIOAOO,  ILL 


SALESMEN 


MMlwtBi,  fko  rraoolKO. 


THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY, 

  PATENT   OWNERS  OF   

NOBEL'S  DYNAMITE,  NOBELS  EXPLOSIVE  GELATINE,  NOBEL'S 
GELATINE-DYNAMITE,  AND  THE  JUDSON  IMPROVED  POWDER. 

Best  and  StroBBent  Exploalvea  la  Ibe  World. 

The  only  Reliable  and  Etlicieut  Powder  for  Mtuiurt  aad  Bunk  BlaiitlnK.  Railroad  Contractors  and  Farmers 
use  no  other.  As  otbera  IMITATK  our  Ulant  Powder,  so  do  they  Judson,  by  manufacturlDK 
aa  laferlor  article. 


The  Giant  Powder  Co.  having  built  Black  Powder  Works,  with  all  the  latest  improvements,  at  Clipper  Gap,  Placer 
County,  knowu  as  TUE  CI.IPPEB  MIL.L.M,  offer  this  powder  and  guarantee  it  the  best. 

CAP.S  and  FV.SK  at  Lowest  Bates. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY,  30  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION, 

SHIPPING  ^COMMISSION  HOUSE. 

OFFICE.  108  DAVIS  STEEET.  SAN  FKANCISCO,  GAL. 

Warehonse  and  Wbarf  at  Port  Ooata. 


CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL  AND  ALL  KINIS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED 

Money  advanced  on  Grain  in  Store  at  lowest  possible  rates  of  Interest. 
Fnll  Cargoes  of  Wheat  famished  Shippers  at  short  notice. 

ALSO  OBDESS  FOR  QEAIN  BAGS,  Agfricaltnral  Implements,  Wagoni.  Qroceriis 
and  Merchandise  of  every  desoription  solicited, 

E.  VAN  EVERY,  Manager.  A.  M.  Bff.LT,  Assistant  Manager. 


//  you  want  a  First -Class  Spray  Pump 

—  GET  THE  


BEAN" 


WHICH  IS  SHOWN   BY  THE  ACCOMPANY- 
ING CUT. 


Every  Year  they  are  Improved,  if  Possible. 

 THIS  SEASON'S  PUMPS  HAVE  

HEAVY  STEEL  RECEPTACLES, 

 AND  

Both  Valves  Can  be  got  at  in  a  Moment's  Time 
with  a  Common  Farm  Wrench. 


=,  They  ECONOMIZE  L4B0R  and  throw  a  penetratiDg  gpriy. 
51  Send  for  Circulars. 

THE  BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO., 

SAN  JOSE.  CAL. 


SURE  DEATH 

To  Scale  Bug  and  all 
Insect  Pests. 

Now  is  the  time  to  effectually  puard  your 
Fruit  Trees  against  the  visitation  of  all 
INSECT  PESTS  by  spraying  them  with  the 

Ongerth  Liquid  Tree  Protector, 

The  only  effectual  remedy  in  the  market, 
IndorFed  by  the  University  of  California 
When  Grafting   or   Buddirg  use  our 
Liquid  Grafting  Compound, 
cend  for  circular  with  testimonials  to 

Onprtli  (jraftiDS  ComponEil  Co. 

212  Davis  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CALIFORNIA 


Whitewashing  Machines  &Tree  Cleansers. 

Complete  Ontfltg  at  prices  from  $3  to  $50. 

The  Pumps  are  all  BRASS,  with  BRASS  AND  RUBBER  VALVES. 

For   Orchardists,   Florists,    Stockmen,    Poultry  Raisers 

THERE    IS    NOTHING    LIKE  THEM. 

Pump  sent  complete  as  in  cut  for  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

WAINWRIGHT  SPRAYING  APPARATUS  CO.,  10  Hayes  St.,  S.  F. 

Doutranta  takoit  for  T,arrr«  Joh«  of  Wblt*wmiihliir. 


APRAY  m  FRUIT  TREES  I  VINES 


5 


■Wormy  Fruit  and  Leaf_Blight  of  Applei.  Peara,  Cherries, 

fia 


EXCELSIOR  OUTFITS. 


Grape  and  Pot&to  Rot,  Plum  Ourcalia  prevented  byaeing 
PERFECT  FRUIT  ALWAYS  SELLS  AT  GOOD  PRICES.  Catalogue  show, 
ins  all  injnrions  insects  to  Fruits  mailed  free.  Imtkh  stock  of  Frnlt  Trees,  Vines, 
and  Uerr J  PlaaU  M  Bottom  f  rices.  AddMu  WIIK.  STAHL,  QmImt*  ill*. 


KNAPP,  BURRELL&CO. 


BREED'S  UNIVERSAL 
WEEDER  and  CULTIVATOR 

Every  farmer  in  our  territor.v  wnnt,s  one.  Every  prac- 
tioal  farmer  will  have  one  as  .soon  as  he  learns  its  merits. 

T.  B.  TERRY  writes:  "  I  must  have  two  next  season. 
While  my  man  was  lioeing  one  row,  my  son  eullivated 
with  the  WKF.DKitand  one  hor.se,  and  more  thoroughly 
.■JGrows."  Which  method  do  yon  prefer?  Send  forillus- 
tratcf"  pamphlet,  "  Growth  ANn  Cui-TimE  of  Crops." 
General  Agents.  PORTLAND,  OREGON. 


(Uvatof,  13  rrnut  81 


On  S  ILI  p  r  A  Pr  ctlcal  Treatise  by  T  A.  Garev 

n  M  n  ll  t  B"*"K  "'6  nsulti  of  Ijrjg  ex  cl- 

^  t/ico  in  Southflrn  California.  108 

Pill  Ylinr  ^'^^^"^  cloth  bound.    Si  nt  postpaid 

I   III    IIIKr  ■^t  reduced  price  (f  76  cts.  per  copy. 

UUU  I  Ullk  UEWKV  PUB.CO  ,220liIarkot,8.F. 


DRAIN 
TILE. 


At-OUT  15,0(0  KEEP  OP  UKAIN  TILE, 
with  ollars  &  400  3  in.  Y's  with  branches, 
to  ill  ond  or  twj-loch  lateral  drains. 

Btx  -d  iT  straw,  rtady  lor  nhipment. 
A|  ply  at  once  t!>  J  As.  J.  SEAKLB, 
Room  24,  408  Montgomory  St,  «,  P. 


Coinini33iop  (flercliapt^. 


DALTON  BROS.. 

Commission  Mercl\anls 

 AID  DIALKB«  U»  

CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON  PRODUCE, 

Green  and  Dried  Fruits, 
Grain,  Wool,  Hides,  Beans  and  Potatoes. 

Advances  mRde  on  OonalsnmentB. 
808  ft  310  Dfivif  St„         San  FrancUoo 

[P.  0.  Box  1986.  J 
JVCoDiljinimeDta  Solicited. 


ALLISON,GRAY&CO. 

601,  503,  506,  507  &  609  Front  St., 

And  300  Washington  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

OE  INT  EFT  /\Tm 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

GREEN  and  DRIED  FRUITS. 

POT;i.TRT,EOaS,GAinE,ORAIN,PBODCCE 
AND  WOOL. 


MOORE.  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

General  Ccmrnission  Merchants, 

310  California  St..  S.  P. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 


<^Per£0na1  atte'  tion  given  to  sales  and  liberal  advances 
made  on  coniignn-ents  at  low  lates  cf  interest. 


WETMORE  BROTHERS. 

Commissioii  Merchants. 

GREEN  AND  DRIED  FRUIT,  NUTS, 
PRODUCE,  POULTRY,  EGGS, 
HIDES,  PELTS,  ETC. 

CONSIGNMENTS  SOLICITED.     PROMPT  RETURNS. 
413,  415  Si  417  Wasblnffton  St., 

(P.  0.  Box  2099.)  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


{KSTABLISHIS  1864.] 

GEORGE  MORROW  «  CO., 

HAT  and  GRAIN 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 
89  Clay  Street  and  28  Commercial  Street 

lAH  FBAHOIBOe,  C^, 
mr  SHIPFIHO  ORDERS  A  8PBCIALTT.-M 


EVELETH  &  NASH, 
COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  Dealers  in  Frnlt,  Produce,  Poultry,  Qt,me,  Eggfa 
Hides,  Pelts,  TaUow,  etc,  122  Front  St.,  and  til,  tit, 
!26aDd  227  WasbiDerton  St.,  San  Francisco. 


8RANGERS'  BANK 

OF  CALIFORNIA, 
SAN    FBANOISOO,  CAL. 
Incorporated  April,  1874. 


Aathorimed  Capital  $1,000  000 

tiapltal  paid  ap  and  Reserre  Fund  800,000 
Dividends  paid  to  Stockholders...  720,000 

OFFICERS. 

A.  D.  LOGAN  President 

I  C.  STEELE  Vice-President 

ALBEKT  MONTPELUEB  Cashier  and  Manager 

FRANK  McMtXLEN  Secretary 

General  Banking.  Deposits  received,  Gold  and  Silver. 
Bills  of  Excbangx  boaght  and  sold.  Loans  on  wheat  and 
rauntry  produce  a  specialty. 

JannarT  1  18(2  A.  IfONTPELLIER.  Uanager. 


JAMES)  H.  HAVEN. 


THOU  AS  E.  HAVEN, 

Notary  Publla 


HAVEN  &  HAVEN, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELORS  AT  LAW, 

No.  SSO  California  Street, 


Tnlephone  No.  1746. 


SAN  rRANCISCO,  CAL 


WELL 


Ing,  WInd&Steam  Much  'y.  Encyctoptdia  26c, 

'The  American  Well  Works,  Aurora,  IM. 


I1-i3S.CanalSt.,CHICAGO,ILL.  (  ' 
ftl.M  Strbbt,  DALLAS,  TEXAS  f 
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Markbt  Review. 


DOMESTIC  PRODUCE,  ETC. 


Blustering  and  stormy  weather  the  past  two  or 
three  daj  s  have  added  largely  to  ihe  confident  feel- 
ing that  without  some  unloreseen,  unfavorable,  cli- 
matic Inilueuces  within  the  next  60  or  90  dajs,  our 
crops,  particularly  that  of  cereals,  will  be  phennmi- 
nally  large.  The  rapid  decline  in  the  price  of  silver 
is,  at  th  s  writing,  exerting  an  unfavorable  iutluence 
on  the  market  price  of  wheat  which  both  directly 
and  indirectly  causes  other  farm:prcdui.ts  to;weaken 
Insympithy.  English  importers  are  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  present  situation  and  buying  all  that  In- 
dia has  to  spare  of  wheat,  cotton,  etc.  The  exports 
of  wheat  from  the  latter  country  to  England  and  the 
Continent  are  on  an  unexampled  large  scale.  The 
local  money  market  continues  easy,  with  no  iiiciease 
in  the  demand  either  for  legitimate  business  or  spec- 
ulative purposes. 

Grain  Futures. 

Liverpool. 

The  following  are  the  closing  prices  paid  for  wheat  options 
per  ttl.  for  the  paSt  week: 

Mar.     April.     May.   June.  .July. 

Tliursday   7sub}d  Ts'dSJ   7su5  d  7siiHii 

Friday    7s00.Jd   7alB  d   78'ifjd   7<U.  Jd 

tiati.rdiy   7s  7  d  7sUbid  760o}d    730!  Jd 

Mouaay   7s0did  7tO,i|d   7au4jd  7803id 

Tuesday   7sUB  d  7sOt)  d  7sU3id   

The  fallowing  are  the  prices  for  California  cargoes  for  off 
coast,  nearly  due  aad  prompt  shipments  for  he  pist  week. 

O.  O.   P  S.   N.  D.  Market  for  P.  S. 

Thursday  ..3789d    3739  1    3is9i  Steady. 
Friday.  . .  .37s9  I    3/89J    3(89d     Qui  i  but  tteidy. 
Saturday  ..37.-9d     37.s9 1    37s9d  liimer. 
Munaay....37Bad     37f9d    37j9d  steady. 
Tuesday.. ..3;s9 1     3?s9d    37s9d  Quiet. 

To-day  s  cablegrauj  is  as  follow; 

I.iVERPOOL,  Marcli  30.  -  WHEAT- Quiet.  Californl  i 
spot  iota,  7s  Sd;  ott  c  last,  31s  bd;  just  shipped,  j7s  cd; 
neatly  due,  3/8  tid;  cargoes  otf  coas  ,  steadily  held;  on 
pasjag  •,  steadier;  Mark  Lane  wheat,  quiet. 

New  York. 

The  following  shows  the  closing  prices  of  wheat  for  the 
past  week: 

Day.  Mar.  Arr. 

Thursday  159  ItSb 

Friday  1611  161 

aaturdoy  16  J 

Monday   15'! 

Tuesday  160  1684 

The  fol  owing  is  to-day's  telegram: 

iS'KW  York,  March  30. -WHEAT-97c  for  March, 
for  April,  92Jc  for  May,  9l.lc  for  June,  89J  .for  July, 
for  August,  aud  91  go  fur  September. 

Chioaoo,  Match  30.— WHEA  L'  -Sic  for  May  and  8(  S  J  for 
July. 

San  Francisco. 

WHEAf. 

^Juyer  Season.  Buyer  Aug.    Seller  1892. 


May  June  July 
1545   lolj  151? 
154  ""■ 
151 
Hi's 


154 

152i 
1534 


15t 

I5ii 

149J 
15LI 


9.-C 
S9ic 


H.  L. 

Thursday  161,5  160 

Friday                      1624  IGiJ 

Saturday  16!  S  lliOi 

Monday  1591  167 

Tue<day  l";tS  156i 


H 


146  140 


H. 
143i 
14t 


L. 
14.1 
144 
141J 


141  UH 

Tee  following  are  to-day's  recorded  fa'es  on  Call: 
Inforu  al  .Stssii  n.  -  Bi,yer  seaso  .-500  ions,  $i.5CJ:  lOP, 
S  .5bg;  190f,  Sl.DCi  tsiU  r  18i2— 4D0  to  s,  SI. 44  per  c  1 
Reg -larsession. --Buyer season— 300  tnn^.  Si  5;|;  iUO,  S  .o6J; 
laOJ,  Sl.5ti  teller  lj9i-300  tons,  Sil.iui;  luo,  $1.  i;  liu, 
$1.41J  per  ctl.  Afternoon  aessiou.— Buyer  teasou— 400  tons, 
31.55i;  iiOO,  $1,551;  1*',  .$l.65i  Heller  18J2  80j  tons,  $lAii 
per  ctl. 

BARLEY. 
Buyer  Sea'on.       *May  June. 
H.        L.         H.      L.         H.  L. 

Thursday   99i      98J    93i  93} 

Friday    99       98^       %i      901       93>  9i} 

Saturday  9^  98i   

Mond  y   97^  9?4   

Tuesday   97       961    92i      92  J 

*He\v  crop. 

The  following  are  to-day's  recorded  sales  on  Call: 
R  gular  stssiou.  —Buyer  seasou  -  300  tons,  96  c;  300,  96^0; 
100.  9oJc;  lOO,  9i|c;  O'lU,  97^;  lu-,  9:}c;  dW,  07Jc;  60.-,  Oiic. 
Seller  si-ason-l  0  tons,  94}c;  IjO,  91go;  100.  94ic.  May  lui 
tons,  95c  per  ctl.  Afieiuoon  session.— Buyer  season— 100 
tons,  98o;  400,  9B}c;  i  jO,  98Jc;  100, 9;c.  June,  new  -20u  tons, 
92ic  per  ctl.   

Markets  by  Telegraph. 

Eastern  Dried  Fruit  IVIarkcet. 

Nbw  York,  .March  27  — Unpeeled  peachesare  higher 
lor  our  light  remnant,  and  good  to  fancy  range  from 
7)^c  to  10c.  Best  sizes  of  prunes  are  tending  nigner. 
Sellers  are  glad  to  move  unattractive  smalls  at  old 
rates.  Apricots,  owing  to  the  deple'ed  stock,  are  do- 
ing belter;  bags,  7>^(§,9J^c;  boxes  34@Kc  above. 

Eastern  Raisin  Markets. 

New  York.  Man  h  27.— There  is  a  decidedly  good 
trade,  local  and  outward,  for  the  season.  One  hnn- 
dred  bag  lots  are  frequently  named  at  i}4@5c,  the 
latter  three  crowns.  Half  a  car  ot  box  d  in.ersand 
a  good  line  of  five  loose  sold  to  go  out  at  $1  30.  This 
is  \!>  cents  more  than  demanded  for  the  same  grades 
a  month  ago.  Wholesale  grocers  have  pushtd  the 
trade  commendahly  this  season,  by  acccpiiijg  a  nar- 
row margin,  which  has  helped  the  consumption. 

CiiiCAfJO,  March  29. — utatsideof  amoderaiudemand 
for  choice  Peacnes  and  fine  large  Plums  the  trude  is 
quletand  Blow.  The  above  descriptions  are  in  small 
supply  and  firm.  Other  lines  rule  quit-t.  1  hey  meet 
witu  but  a  limited  demand.  There  is  a  fair  stock  of 
Raisins  and  the  market  for  ' thcra  is  easy,  though  in 
vahjes  there  has  been  little  or  no  change  in  the  last 
few  days. 

Eastern  Wool  Markets. 

New  York,  March  2'i. — About  the  same  features  of 
last  week  prevail.  Prices  are  considered  to  have 
have  touched  bottom,  with  stocks  noticeably  dimin- 
ished. This  ought  to  be  favorable  for  laimer^,  in  new 
clip,  unless  manufacturers  have  obtained  a  reserve 
in  late  liberal  dealini;s,  that  will  have  a  governing 
efiect  upon  the  f  uture  situation.  The  condition  of 
goods,  however,  modifies  this  possibility.  Deliveries 
of  goods  were  very  heavy  this  week.  B  ston  sold 
2,001,0(10  domestic  and  600,000  foreign.  Philadelphia 
1<  doing  enough  to  indorse  the  general  easy  state  of 
aifairs. 

Eastern  Hod  Markets. 

Nkw  York,  March  26.— Best  Coast  and  State  are 
flrmat2oc:  other  grades  are  unchanged.  The  mar- 
kit  is  still  neglected,  but  holders  seem  convinced 
that  all  will  be  needed,  and  do  not  try  to  revive  trade 
«ii : I  material  concessions.  Foreign  advices  are  not 
'  i-ivorable. 

Miscellaneous. 

:;kw  York,  March  20.— Honey  Is  firm  and  active. 

I,  1  rua  Beans— There  Is  a  good  demand.  Spot  is 
fairly  llrin  ai  81.75@1.86  a  bushel;  the  latter  for  te- 

Clrnij(;(i. 

.ii?B'.ard  Hoed  obtains  a  better  share  of  demand 

II.  1  usual  tor  California.  Brown,  4%®&o, 


General  Remarks  and  Statistics. 

Cereals. 

Mark  Lane  £'a:/;r.  s«,  March  7.  The  American  ship- 
ments continue  large  to  the  Continent,  which  help 
to  support  the  Briiisa  market,  seeing  that  ihe  total 
American  surplus  IS  a  fixed  quantity,  and  the  more 
the  continent,  lakes  the  less  u  likely  to  be  pressed  on 
the  EuKlish  ma  ket.  India  is  shipping  freely  for  ihe 
lime  (jf  year,  but  this  is  t  alauced  by  Australia  being 
onlya  very  moderate  exporter. 

London  Agiicultural  Gazette. -Ills  Important  tonnte 
that  Ihe  United  States  can  generally  meet  a  deUcitn- 
c/ of  "  produce  "  lu  Europe,  whatever  it  may  be. 
The  unusual  demand  for  oats  and  rye  in  Europe  could 
not  possibly  have  been  foreseen  in  time  to  grow  thess 
arti- les  in  excess;  yet  under  the  iullueuce  of  a  few 
shillings' per  qr.  above  the  Ukual  level  ol  values  Un- 
cle Bam  has  ent  to  Europe,  during  the  seven  months 
from  July,  1891,  to  January,  l!s92,  inclusive,  811,250 
qis.  of  oats  and  1  089.725  qrs.  of  rye,  as  against  101,950 
qrs.ot  oats,  and  40,500  qrs  of  rye  in  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  the  preceding  cereal  year. 

The  oflicial  report  uf  stocks  of  rye  ill  the  principal 
Russian  ports  t^eb.  11,  made  a  total  of  10,000,OlO  bush- 
els, oats  8,500,000  bushels,  bariey  4.000.000  bushels, 
maize  160,000  bushels,  atd  flour,  rye  and  wheat,  760- 
(jOO  sdcSs.  The  official  report  of  stocks  and  require- 
ments ol  the  famine  disiricls  give  tha  supplies  on 
hauu  as  '22,000, Oiju  poods.  The  average  rt  quirements 
have  been  6,000,010  poods  per  month,  out  would 
reach  10,000.000  poods  for  the  three  months  ending 
April  30.  Seed  requirements  weie  36,000  000  poods. 
The  net  requirements  were  19  000,000  poods,  of  which 
9,000  000  puods  were  lequired  to  be  delivered  wiihin 
the  firstsixweeks  leaving  the  balance  to  bedelivered 
during  March  and  April.  Of  this  amount  part  could 
be  obtained  immediately  in  other  provinces,  while 
the  t)alance  could  be  supplied  after  the  opening  ol 
navigation. 

The  government  report  of  the  foreign  crops  states 
that  after  severe  weather  vege'ation  in  France  is 
making  excellent  prigress.  In  Germany  Ihere  is  no 
complaint  as  10  the  present  coudiilon.  In  Austria- 
dungary  changeable  weather  over  unprotected  grain 
fields  has  nad  an  unfavorable  efl'ect.  In  Italy  and 
Spain  ihe  C' ndiiions  u re  favorable.  In  Kutsia  the 
condition  of  the  winter  wheat  is  reported  as  beyond 
repair,  but  tliii  is  possibly  exaggerated.  The  con- 
ditions are  certainly  unfavorable,  even  more  so  than 
last  fall. 

The  speculative  market  for  wheat  made  quite  a 
bad  break  the  past  week,  closing  barely  steady.  The 
main  cause  for  the  decline  is  traceable  to  a  drop  in 
silver;  the  latter  touching 'SOd  in  London  and  85c  in 
New  'ifork,  which  is  lower  than  ever  before  known 
in  ihe  world's  history  of  silver.  The  decline  in  s.l- 
ver  is  said  to  be  due  entirely  to  Ihe  machinations  of 
spe.;ulative  Europeans,  headed  by  the  Rothschilds. 
It  is  claimed  that  even  without  a  free  coinage  bill 
the  market  price  of  silver  will  be  advanced  in  the 
near  future  and  that  the  price  of  wheat  will  move 
up  In  sympathy.  It  is  the  scarcity  of  metallic,  cur- 
rency that  enables  moneyed  speculators  to  combine 
aud  make  successtul  deais. 

The  local  wheal  market  has  ruled  dull  and  heavy 
throughout  the  week  with  still  lower  figures  looked 
for  bef  >re  an  encouraging  up  move  sets  in.  The  dis- 
engaged tonnage  in  port  and  tonnage  on  the  way  arc 
ill  favor  of  wheat  growers,  but  this  is  more  than  off- 
set by  the  low  price  of  silver.  Oregon  and  Washing- 
lou  advices  repon  a  small  surplus  ot  wheat,  but  that 
the  growing  crop  promises  to  be  nearly  as  large  as 
was  that  in  last  year. 

Bariey  futures  huve  sold  lower,  but  cash  or  sample 
parcels  have  held  to  fairly  firm  prices.  Free  export- 
ing of  the  more  choice  grades  of  brewing  are  still 
continued  to  England  where  malting  barley  is  lu 
light  supply.  It  is  claimed  that  new  barley  will  be 
lu  the  market  at  an  earlier  day  than  before  known. 
This  year's  crop  promlces  to  be  lar^e  and  of  most  ex- 
cellent quality. 

Light  receipts  of  oats  and  a  fair  demand  cause  a 
steady  market  to  obtain.  The  crop  up  North,  it  is 
claimed,  wiil  show  a  decided  increase  over  that  in 
1891  while  its  grade  promises  to  be  uniformly  good. 

t;orn  is  steady  at  unchanged  figure^.  An  increased 
acreage  is  repoited  in  the  States.  Rye  is  weak  as  i* 
buckwheat. 

Mark  Lane  Express  just  to  hand  says:  The  view  on 
Sunday,  Maroa  i3,  instead  of  being  of  fields  in  their 
naiural  colours  otgreenand  brown,  wa^still  of  white, 
-uch  an  outlojk,  with  the  equinox  close  at  hand  and 
all  the  operations  of  springtide  to  engross  farmers' 
attention,  might  well  be  expected  to  strengthen  the 
markets.  Why  it  fails  to  do  so  is  probably  that  the 
wheat  grower  does  not  think  much  ot  what  his  crop 
will  be  till  May  is  past;  that  dangerous  and  critical 
month  so  often  blights  the  promise  of  a  forward  sea- 
son, that  farmers  are  ofien  almost  relieved  when  a 
cold  March  has  a-  sured  us  ol  a  backward  May.  The 
trench  aud  Italian  crops  are  promising,  and  the 
winter  in  the  Meaiterraneaa  countries  having  been 
wet,  not  cold,  the  harvest  from  Andalusia  to  Turkey 
is  expected  to  be  ralher  early  than  late  A  heavy 
snowfall  in  central  Europe  has  recently  occured  and 
is  welcomed  as  protecting  the  autum-sown  grain. 
These  advices  seem  for  ihe  moment  to  outweiga  the 
news  of  unfavorable  t  nor  which  comes  both  from 
Russia  and  from  the  United  St"tes.  The  attitude  of 
the  latter  region  is  certainly  curious,  for,  d  spite  a 
blizzard  of  terrible  intensity  and  of  vast  area,  the 
late.-t  markets  are  against  the  seller,  both  of  wheat 
aud  of  maize.  An  undoubtedly  weakening  effect  on 
the  British  markets  has  been  exerted  by  India,  which 
is  shipping  the  old  crop  with  a  feverish  haste  to  clear 
before  a  new  harvest  comes  in. 

The  quantities  of  wheat  and  flour  on  passage  to  the 
United  Kingdom  and  continent  have  been  stated 
this  momh  as  follows: 

Week  Euding —     United  Kingdom. 


Continent. 
1,144  000 
1, '201,000 
1,360,000 
1,4'27.C0J 
1,330,000 


March  1st,  quarters   3,(81,000 

March  8th,       "    3, '207,000 

March  15lb,     "    3,489.000 

March  22d,      "    3,3M,000 

March  29lh,     "    3,'J57,00O 

During  the  same  week  the  imports  into  the  United 
Kingdom  were  as  follows: 

Wheat.  Flour. 
Week  Ending—  Quarters.  Barrels. 

March  1st   195,000  208,000 

March  8th   119,000  200,000 

March  loth   100,000  211,000 

March  ■2'2d   217,000  t68  000 

March  29th   163,000  439,000 

Feedstuff. 

Bran  and  middlings  are  lower,  the  decline  is  due 
largely  to  liDeraL supplies  and  decreasing  demand 
owing  to  improviiig  pastures.  Rolled  and  ground 
barley  continue  in  good  demand  with  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  continuing  to  draw  freely  from  us. 

Hay  is  weakening  under  the  near  approach  of  the 
new  season  and  a  well  grounded  belief  that  the  out- 
lurri  will  not  only  he  very  large  to  tbo  acre,  but  that 
an  increiised  acreage  will  be  (  ut.  The  grade  it  is  said 
will  show  a  decided  improvement  for  the  better. 
Dairy  Produce. 

The  receipts  of  butter  continue  large  and  as  the 
distribution  points  are  falling  olf,  the  market  does 
not  show  a  firm  strong  tone.  The  most  relief  at  pre 
sent  is  still  found  in  the  markets  up  north,  which 
take  largo  quantities  each  week.  The  quality  of  this 
season's  butter  is  exceptionally  good 

Cheese  continues  to  go  out  fairly  well,  which  causes 
a  fairly  steady  market  in  the  fa'  c  of  large  receipts. 
Dealers,  as  a  rule,  look  lor  a  shading  in  prices  before 
the  middle  of  April. 

KggH  arc  steady.  The  consumption  is  very  Urge 
which  keeps  the  market  fairly  well  cleaned  up.  Re- 
ceiptK,  as  a  general  thing,  are  large  and  with  a  falling 
off  in  the  d«maQd  after  Saster,  It  U  only  reasonable 


to  conclude  that  slightly  lower  prices  will  set  In. 
Eggs  so  far  this  year  average  larger  than  has  been 
the  rule. 

Live  Stock. 

Bullocks  are  steady,  but  mutton  sheep  and  lambs 
are  weak  with  a  downward  teudency  under  freer  of- 
ferings. Hogs  are  firmer  for  ihe  block,  but  for  pack- 
ing they  appear  to  be  easier.  Dairy  cows  are  ab  iut 
as  heretofore  reported. 

Fruit. 

Orchard  advices  are  confirmatory  of  an  advanced 
season  Irom  two  to  tnree  weeks  earlier  than  it  was  in 
1891.  It  Is  claimed  that  apricots  will  not  be  so  many  to 
the  tree,  which  wilt  beotlsetbj  the  fruit  being  of  larg- 
er size.  Itlis  claimed  that  other  tree  fruit  crop,  will  also 
be  of  larger  size  owing  to  a  lessened  yield  to  the  tree. 
The  berry  crop  promises  to  be  large,  owing  to  an  in- 
creased yield  10  the  acre  aud  al=o  to  an  Increased 
average. 

Fears  are  quite  generally  expressed  that  In  April 
we  may  have  heivy  frosts.  There  are  too  many 
people, in  this  State  crossing  streams  before  they  get 
to  them. 

Alppes  are  in  large  supply.  So  plentiful  and  cheap 
are  California  and  Oregon  apples,  it  Is  not  at  all 
likely  that  Australia  wiil  send  us  auy  this  season, 
shipments  from  the  East  did  not  turn  out  well,  and 
consequently  they  were  stopped. 

Oranges  continue  to  rule  at  around  last  week's  quo- 
tations. The  demand  is  still  light.  Lemons  and 
limes  are  unchanged. 

Raisins  are  shaping  Into  better  position  for  holders, 
as  are  all  kinds  of  dried  fruits.  Quotations  are  etsen- 
tlally  unchanged. 

Vegetables. 

Continued  favorable  weather  is  causing  garden  stuff 
to  make  rapid  growth.  Ail  advicei  point  to  the  cer- 
tainty that  the  supplies  this  year  of  all  kinds  ol 
garden  truck  will  be  very  large,  provided  we  escape 
heavy  frosts  in  April.  There  are  fears  among  largo 
dealers  that  in  April  we  will  ba  visited  by  heavy 
frosts. 

The  price  of  seasonable  vege'.ables  continues  to 
shade  ofl'  under  increasing  supplies.  We  continue  to 
find  an  outlet  in  both  Oregon  and  Washington  for 
large  quantities  which  keep  prices  from  s.nking 
much  for  rhubarb,  asparagus  and  peas. 

Onions,  if  choice  good  Keepers,  can  be  placed  at 
around  IJ^c  a  pound,  but  the  general  run  is  not  quot- 
able at  over  our  outside  quotations. 

The  receipts  of  potatoes  continue  heavy.  Increas- 
ing supplies  of  new  cause  holders  of  old  to  nress  the 
market,  and  in  doing  so,  low  price*  rule  for  all  kinds 
that  do  not  come  up  to  the  highest  standard. 
Miscellaneous. 

From  reliable  advices  up  to  March  :o,  the  toll  jwing  sum- 
mary tonnage  movement  is  compiled: 
On  the  way—, 


18j2. 
•tl30,554 
4,437 

2l',688 


port^ 
1891. 
t,3,794 

1 25,464 


189'2.  1891. 

San  Francisco  207,814  250,f33 

.San  Diego   19,791  14,356 

San  Pedro   2,980  10,669 

Oregon   23.8,57  27,720 

Puget  Sound   11,176  26,IH   

Totals  265,«38      329,715         159,679  89,258 

•Engaged  for  wheat,  1892,  18,330;  1891,  61,3  4  tFoi  new 
crop  loading,  1,746. 

Tue  statistics  of  produce  exports  from  this  port  from 
July  1st  to  March  1  tb,  compiled  from  the  moao  reliable 
sources  aggregat  j  as  follows: 

1891-92.  1891-91. 

Wheat,  ctls  11,779  975  9,824,190 

Flour,  bbis   816,626  s9b,811 

Barley,  ctls   786,333  2uS,536 

Poultry  has  held  to  fairly  firm  prices  under  moder- 
ate receipts  and  a  good  demand. 

Hops  are  firmly  held,  but  as  far  as  this  is  concerned 
there  are  very  few  hops  to  be  had  on  this  coast.  The 
yards  are  said  to  be  looking  well  in  this  State,  but 
Oregon  advices  report  lice  in  some  yards  aud  also 
that  a  small  animal  is  doing  considerable  injury  to 
the  vine. 

Beans  are  showing  more  strength. 

Mustard  seeds  ought  to  sell  for  more  money  as  the 
New  Ycrk  market  continues  to  advance. 

Alfalfa  and  other  grass  seeds  move  off  quite  freely. 
The  former  is  higher  than  for  years. 

The  receipts  of  wool  arestesdiiv  increasing,  but 
as  yet  holders  are  slow  to  accept  the  lower  prices 
quoted  by  buyers.  Wools  suitable  for  luster  goods  are 
wanted  and  fetch  bitter  prices  than  fine  to  fine  me- 
dium wools.  Chicago  tV 00 1  and  Hide  shipper,  March 
26th,  reports  as  follows:  "St  cks  in  general  are  all 
greatly  reduced.  The  wools  now  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  sellers  are  undesirable  wools,  chiefly  the  fine 
and  flue  medium  grades,  concessions  on  the  heaviest 
of  these  have  had  to  be  made  to  move  them,  the 
clean  value  of  these  wools  has  however,  shown  no 
decline,  ou  the  contrary  has  been  well  maintained 
and  in  few  instances  slightly  enhanced.  Eastern 
worsted  manufacturers  from  Pennsylvania  and  West- 
ern New  York  have  constituted  the  largest  buyers  in 
this  market  the  past  week,  and  they  have  devoted 
the  bulk  of  their  attention  to  combing  wool  and  we'l- 
grown  cloihing  wools  that  make  but  little  noil. 
Western  mills  continue  to  enter  the  market  freely 
pursuing  the  hand  to  mouth  policy  of  buyio"  stocks 
as  needed.  Sales  to  these  people  continue  the  same 
as  they  have  for  months  past.  Parties  having  Shrop- 
shire, grade  Cotswold  and  Cotswold  wool  or  wools  of 
a  similar  class  will  find  now  to  be  the  best  time  to 
place  them  on  the  market,  as  commission  men  can 
now  readily  find  sale  for  this  class  of  wool  at  nearly 
outside  figures  and  bring  quick  returns." 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  cf  produce  at  this  port  for  7  days  ending  March 
29,  '9i,  were  as  follows ; 

Flour,  qr.  sks   99,''43 

Wheat.  ctU  187,854 


Barley, 
Kye, 

Oats,  •'   

Corn,  "   

•Butter,  "   

do  bis   

do  bbls   

do  k  gs   

do  tubs  

do  i  bxs   

*Cheese,  ctls  

do  bxs  

Eggs,  doz   

do      "  Eastern 


23,80: 

"if  2 
872 
1,283 
853 


li 


Bran,       sks    11,640 

Buckwheat  " 
Middlings  " 
Chicory,  bbls 
H:p-,  " 
Wool. 
Hay,  ton 
Straw,  " 
Win 


Brandy, 


3,444 
120 
t4 
2,22:4 
1,966 
142 
205,470 
1,520 


2  Raisins,  bxs    2,650 


489  Honey, 

7t9  Peanuts,.sk3    30 

16  Walnuts  '■    26 

.  63.DC0  Almonds  "    30 

Mustaid  "   

Beans,  sks   8,804  Flax  "   

Potatoes,  sks   10,842  Popcorn  "   

Onions,      "    648  Broom  corn,  bbls  

•Overl'd,  100  Otis. 

Receipts  Outside  of  California. 

The  receipts  of  crtain  articles  of  produce  from  Oregon, 
Washington  and  oLher  distant  points  compa  e  as  follows  . 

July  1,  '9  /  to  July  1,  '91  to 
March ',i8, '91.   March  26, '92. 

Flour,  J  sks   237,409 

Wheat,  ctls.   1,225,88) 

Barley,    "    263,887 

Oats,      "    3  9,925 

Wool,  bales    5,918 

Hops,     "    443 

Rye,  sks   .... 

Potatoes  sks   71,319 


378,558 
1,'205,038 
3S.4;tl 
363,519 
6,ril 
431 

s,m 

114,559 


Live  Stock. 


BEEF. 


7  & 

7  ® 

Bulls  and  thin  Oows. 

Hi 

3i 

VEAL. 

.m 

6i 
8 

8 

MUTTON. 

Wethers   9JS10 

E»e«   9  (S  95 

Do  Spring  12  @13 


HOGS. 

Light,  $  S),  cents   5 

Heavy   4 

Feeders   3| 

tjtook  Bogl.  , 


Prices  Current. 


GENERAL  PRODUCE. 

Extra  choice  In  good  paokagea  (etoh  an  kdvauoe  on 
a  io:atlou8,  wblle  very  poor  grades  sell  less  than  tto  It 
q  lolatloQS.  Wkunesdat,  March  30,  18! 

.  BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Sayo,  ctl  1  80  (8  2  05 

Butter   2  40  Ct*  2  80 

Pea  2  2J  (!?  2  80 

Red  1  9)  (a  2  15 

Pink   1  75  (8  2  00 

Small  White  ..  2  V5  @  2  65 
Lar^e  White. ...  2  2J  @  2  45 

Ijiioa  1  60  (!j  2  15 

Fid  Poap,Wkeye  1  30  @  1  60 

Dj  grfPD   1  3J  @  1  50 

Da  Nlles   1  25  @  1  40 

JpUt   3  85  @  4  15 

BUTTKR. 
0»L  Poortofair,IM2S3  18 
Do  good  to  choice  19  — 
Do  Giltedged...  —  @  20 
Do  Creamery  rolls  -  @  20 
Do  doGiltedge..  —  ®  21 
Eastern   15  @  — 

CHEESE. 
Oal,  choice  uuld  12i(g  13i 
Dj  fair  to  good  10  12 
Do  gilt  edged..  —  @  It 
Voung  America  12  @  IS 
EGOS. 

Oal.  ranch,  aoz.  17  @  — 
Dodo  selected..     —  @  19 

Do  store   16  ®  — 

Eastern   16  @  17 

FEED 

Bran,  ton          15  50  @1 6  50 

feedmoal  26  00  (S28  00 

ar'd  Barley....  22  00  @23  00 

Middlings  17  50  fal8  5J 

Oil  Oako  Meal..-  -  (825  1,0 
Manhattan  Food  ^  cwt.  7  50 
HAY. 

Wheat,  per  ton.  13  00  #  — 

Do  choice  14  5J  @  — 

•Vheat  aud  Oatal'.!  O'J  M  — 

Wild  Oats  11  00  @  - 

Cultivated  do.. 12  00  @  — 

Barley   11  00  @  — 

Alfalfa  10  00  M  — 

Olover  11  00  0  — 

atraw  bale   45  @  60 

GRAIN.  ETC 
B«ley,  feed,  otl.     93}g  1  02i 

Do  Choice   1  i'3i4  — 

Dj  Brewing  1  05  (g  — 

Dj  do  Choice...  1  12^®  - 
Do  doGiltedge..  1  15  @  — 
Do  Chevalier....  1  05  @  1  40 
Dodo  Giltedge..  1  45  (a  1  50 
liUGXwheat  1  70  ' ' 


FLOUR. 
ixtra.  City  Mills  4  91  @  5 
DjOountryMills  4  90  @  6 
-luperbne  3  0,  ({/  3 

NUTS-JOBBINO. 

>Valnuti<,  Ual.  lb  4 

D  iOhoioe   6  ra 

Uj  paper  shell..      7  @ 
Moiouds,  stc  shl.  10 

Papfir  Bhell   12  @ 

Hard  Shell   6  @ 

brazil,    6ia 

p,«oaus  small. . .     11  ^ 

Do  large   14  i@ 

Peanuts   IJg 

Filberts   Kig 

Hickory   'I 

Chestnuts   lU^ 

ONIONS. 
Silver  Skin,Choice 

per  ctl    90  @  t 

Fair  to  Good. ..     75  <« 

Cut   40  ® 

POTATOES. 
Early  Rose,  ctl .     25  @ 
Burbank  Seedling,  20  ^ 
Do  d  .  Oregon..     60  @  1 
Do  Humboldt  .     iO  ig 

River  Rsds   15  @ 

New    61  @  1 

Sweets   —  W 

POULTRY. 

Hons,  doz   6  00  @  7 

Roosters.old....  6  00  (»  7 

Do  young   8  00  610 

Broilers,  small. .  4  00  ^ 

Do  large  6  00  @ 

Fryers   6  50  @ 

Ducks   9  00  @\3 

Geese,  pair          2  00  @  3 

Turkeys,  Gobl'r.  14  @ 
Turheya,  Hens..     16  @ 

Do  Dressed   16  <g 

Manhattan  Egg 
Food  ^  cwt... 11  50  @ 
PROVISIONS. 
Oal.Baaon,he'Ty,n>  9^3 

Medium   Ui^ 

Light   12  @ 

Lard   9  @ 

Oal.  Sm'k'd  Beef  1H@ 
Hams,  Cal  sal t'd     10  & 
do  Eastern...  12i^ 
SEEDS 


top 


Oom,  White....  1  211?  1  26i  .„.„,  lo 
Yellow,  large...  1  23J  d  1 


Do  small   1  2.1*  1  26: 

t»»tB,  mining....  1  4i5^  — 
Peed,  Ohoice....  1  383  *  — 

D)  good   1  30  (*  — 

D.falr   I  22i»  - 

Surprise   1  60  @  — 

Black  Oal   1  10  (rt  1  41 

Do  O.egon          1  20  @  1  i7J 

Gray   1  20  m 

Kye   1  60  ((^  — 

Wheat,  milling. 
Giltedged....  I  6333  — 

D>  Ohoice   1  61^5  — 

D  J  fair  to  good..  1  57j@  — 
Shipping,  oho'oe  1  b6ig  — 

Do  good   1  f3i  I  — 

DD(»ir..  1  51iO  - 

Ocmmon  1  tO  @  — 

Sonora   1  50  (g  1  60 

HOPS. 

1891  Choice  to  Ex.  24  @  — 
Fair  to  Good...     20  @  — 


Olover,  Bed....  14 

Whits   !iO 

Flaxseed   li 

Hemp   3t 

Mustard,  yellow  SJ 
do  Brown ....  3 
WOOL. 
Sfrino,  18S1. 
Humb't&Men'clno—  @ 

Sao'to  TaUey   16  @ 

S  JoaquiQ  valley  11  @ 
Cala'v  k  rth'U.  14  @ 
Oregon  Eastern.     10  & 

do  valley   —  @ 

So'n  Coast,  det..    10  @ 

honi;y. 

WhlteComb,2-Ib    10  (3 
dodol-tb  frami 
White  extract'd 
Amber  do 
Beeswax,  lb. . .. 


12  V* 
6l@ 

22  @ 


m 

U 

a 

4 
4 

at 


13 
14 

7 
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Fruits  and  Vegetables. 


Choice  selected.  In  good  pacRages,  fetch  an  adTanoe  on  the 
quotations,  while  very  poor  grades  sell  less  than  the  lower 
quotations.  Wednesday,  March  30,  1882. 


Limes,  Mex  ....  4  00  @  5  fO 

Do  Cal   60  ®  75 

Lemons,  box....  1  00  ffl  3  00 

Do  Sicily   5  50  @  6  50 

Urauges,  Seed- 
linws 

SanBeroard'o  1  50  @  2  !5 

River  ide         1  50  @  2  25 

Los  Angeles..  1  25  (a  2  00 
Do  Navels — 


San  Bornard'o  3  OQ  @  4  00  IGarlic,  lb 


Do  ejtra  choice  2  00  ©  — 

S'wbenie8,prdr  1  CO  (3  1  50 

Bteia,  8k   —  @  1  00 

Carrots,  sk......  3)  @  — 

i^kra,  dry,  D)....  15(4  — 

Parsnips,  ctl. ...  —  @  1  25 

Peppers,  dry,  lb  8  (S  12 

Do  green   20  @  35 

ruiuipB,  ctl   60  ®  — 

Jabbage,  100  ftis  40  @  — 


Los  Angeles..  1  50  @  3  00 
Riverside  ....  3  00  «  4  00 

Duarte   3  (0  O  4  01 

Oranges  frosted  and  p"or 
sell  at  a  decline  of  $1(8-51  5i 
per  box  on  the  above  quota- 
tions. 

Apples,  box....  50  ® 
Do  choice   1  50  W 


S,iuash,Mrft,  tu.  3  00  @  6  00 
D  iSuminer,tb  .  —  ra  — 
Tomatoes,  box.  1  25  (3  1  75 
Asparagus,  box  1  10  — 
Do  choice  to  ex.  1  25  @  1  75 
Peas,  gr.'en,  lb  .  2  @  4.i 
Rhubarb,  box..  75  @  1  25 
.■StriDg  Beans..  10  «  15 
iCucumbers,  doz     40  (3  — 


NOTICE  OF  ASSESSMENT. 


GORDON  0RC1ARD  AND  VINEYARD  COMPANY, 
Loci'i^n  ot  principal  place  df  business,  Sau  Fran- 
cisco, California;  location  of  works,  Hanford,  Tulare 
C'ouuty,  Cali.crnia. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  22d  day  of  March,  1892,  an 
assessment  (No.  2)  of  $2(0  per  shaie  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corp  iration,  payable  immediately 
In  Un  ted  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Spcretirv,  at  thi  otHce  of 
the  Com'  any.  111  Front  i-treet,  San  Francicco,  Cal. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessmeut  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  28th  day  of  April,  1892,  will  be  deliuquent 
aud  a  Ivertised  for  tale  at  public  auction,  and  unless  pay- 
ment is  ra  de  l.efore,  will  be  fold  on  SATURDAY,  the  21st 
'  ay  of  May,  1892,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment,  together 
with  costs  of  advertisiug  and  expenses  of  sale.  By  order  of 
the  Board  of  Directois. 

CHAS.  MERSFELDER,  Secretaiy. 
Ofiio3,  111  Front  Street,  Sau  Francisco,  California. 


OFFICE   OF  THE 

GRANGERS'  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA 


San  Frakcisco,  March  9th,  1892. 
To  the  Stockholders  of  the  Gricgers'  Bank  of  CalUorola: 
EIGHTH  ASSESSMENT. 

You  are  hereby  notified  that  st  a  meeting  of  theBoa'd 
ot  D  rectors  of  the  Grangers'  Bank  of  Ci  ilornia,  held  on 
the  8lh  Instant,  an  assessment  of  10  per  cent  (tlO  per 
shar  )  was  levird  upon  the  Capital  Stock  of  sa  d  Bsink, 
piyable  'mmediately.  In  U.  OolJ  Coin,  to  tbo  Ciehier, 
»t  the  '  flise  of  the  B irk,  N.  W.  corner  Calif  rnia  »nd 
Bat, ery  streets,  San  Frai  ci  co.  Any  stock  upon  »h'.cli 
tliis  asse^gnrent  Fhall  remrin  unpaid  on  the  seventh  day 
<f  April.  1892,  will  be  delinquent,  and  adv.  rtised  for 
8j1i>,  at  pub  ic  auction,  and  unless  I  ayaeni  Ii  made  be- 
fore, will  be  sold  on  the  7th  day  of  M»y,  1892.  to  pay 
Slid  UFsesement,  adveitising  ana  expenses  of  sale. 

A.  D.  LOGAN,  Pre  ident. 

FRANK  McMULLEN,  Secretary. 

J.  F.  HouonTON,  President,  J.  L,  N.  Siiepakd,  VIce-Pres. 
CuAs.  R.  Story,  Seo'y,  B.  H.  Maoill,  Gen.  Ag't. 

Home  Mutual  Insnrance  Gompan}, 

Jt.  E.  Cor.  Calirornla  and  Siansonie  St*.. 
Incorporated  A.  D.  1864.  San  I'ranclaco. 

Losses  Paid  Since  Organization  $3,175,759  21 

Assets,  January  1,  1891   867,613  19 

Okpltal  Paid  Up  in  Gold   300,000  00 

NET  SURPLUS  OTW  everyUiinfl   SIS  Ml  10 


April  2,  1892. 


f  AciFie  f^uraid  press. 
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STOCK  aSUALES 


U.S.  STANDARD.  FULLY  WARRANTED. 


(GS^  Delivered  at  your  R.  R.  Station  and  ample  time  txjn 
boildicg  and  testing  siiowed  before  acceptajioe. 

OSGOOD  &  THOMPSON, Binghamton.N.  f. 

PORTABLE  PLATFORM  SCALES, 
TRUCKS,  ETC. 

Twentj-five  per  cent  cheaper  tlian  any  other  on  tlie 
market.    Se  .d  tor  Cila'ogue. 

C.  H.  LINDEMANN,  Agent, 

129  KEARNY  STREET,  SAN  P3ANCIS0O. 


S.  p.  TftYLOR  PAPER  CO 

PaD3r  Manufdcliirers  and  Defers. 

FRUIT  PAPER! 

Lln'n^  Paper  of  everj-  deecription  for  Dried 
Fruit  B^xes. 

R1I8IN  WRAPS  AND  SWEAT  PAPERS. 

Manilla  mi  Strav  Piper  In  PiOlls  and  Sheets. 

Manufacturera  of  "Eagle"  Paper  Bage. 
416  Clay  Street,  San  Francisco. 
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BECK  FRUIT  EVAPORATOR 


Thii  uoequaled  apparatus  is  constructed  on  a  new  and 
novel  prirci^le,  by  which  its  capacity  for  rapid  and  uni- 
form evaporation  of  fruit  is  attained  to  a  degree  that  is 
wonderful.   Send  for  circulars.  Address 

T.  &  W.  A.  BECK, 

Wataonvllle. 


THE  BEST 


-IS  THE- 


CHEAPEST, 


DON'T  BUY 

—  AN  — 

INFERIOR 
ARTICLE 

Because  it  ij  more 
(irofitable  ti  EOme 
one  else. 


SQUIRREL  AND  GOPHER  EXTERMINATOR! 

IN    1-LB.   AND  5-LB.  CANS. 


PLANTS!  PLANTS!  PLANTS! 

We  have  an  unusually  large  assortment  of  Vegetable  Plants,  embracing  the  differ- 
ent varieties  of  Tomato,  Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Kgg,  Pepper,  Celery,  Sweet  Potato 
Plants,  &o  .  now  ready  for  shipment  in  large  or  small  lots,  and  specially  packed  to 
carry  by  freight  or  express. 


PAN8IE8!  PAN8IE8!  PAN8IE81 

Now  ready  for  shipment,  well  grown,  stalky  plants  of  richest  shades,  grown  from 
cbolcaet  Qermac  seed,  and  extra  large  flowered. 


SEND   FOR   SPECIAL  PLANT  CIRCULAR.  ADDRBSa 

W.R.  STRONG  COMPANY 

SACRAMENTO,  GAL. 


Won't  Plow 


SIMPLEX." 


THE    MACLEOD  CULTIVATOR. 

NEW  MODEL. 

For  Orchard,  Field  and  Vineyard. 

D  EjfiON  SniTii  writes:  "A  strong,  light,  easy  dnught,  ily 
hanitle  I,  ad]  istab  c  cultivator  and  weed  cutter — mi.etei  my  .dea 
of  perfect  on." 

Sivej  $10  cost,  200  pounds  we'ght,  one  horse  draught,  h  If 
man's  abor.  6-foot  extends  to  6,  7  or  8  fee'.  Sead  fjr  tseti- 
monials  and  pri:e8. 

MACLE  D  &  DENHA.M, 

SERDSMICN   and  dealers  in  Nursery  .Stock,  Fertiliz;r3, 

Implement',  Oas  Engines,  ftc. 
ai.T   f>.  MA.1IV   STKKKT.   LoS    AN'iKl.KS,   <^A  '  . 


Iffl  ElABLE 


No  story  need  be  told  of  the  Cyclone  or  of  the  number  that  have  been  bold.  They  can  be  geen  worklnjr  in 
every  Inbabitad  jart  of  the  PaciQc  Slope  whilst  hundreds  are  exported  every  year. 

The  Cyclone  mill  Is  not  an  experiment,  but  acknowledged  by  all  who  have  used  It  to  be  the  most  powerful  and 
duraMe  mill  on  the  market. 

It  is  simple  in  construction,  has  no  cogs  or  complicated  gearing  to  get  out  of  order.  Has  only  three  priadp*! 
bearings,  heavily  bahbiteH  boxes  and  self  oiling  apartments. 

The  wheel  and  vane  of  the  Cyclone  (which  are  the  most  durable  paits  of  any  solid  wheel  mill)  are  made  strong 
and  of  well  seasoned  wood  finished  with  the  best  lead  and  oil  which  neither  blister  la  the  sun  nor  is  consumed  by  rust 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  to 

Pacific  Manufacturing  Company, 

575  MISSION  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Manufacturers  and  Jobbers  of  Windmills,  Pumps,  Tanks,  TUBULAR 
WELL  TOOLS,  Pipe,  Fittiners,  Etc..  Etc 


0 


ONB  MAN  AND  TEAM  instead  oftwo. 
TW£NTV  ACBKS  A  DAY  instead  of  ten. 


HO  SIDE  DRAFT 

as  CUTTER  BARis  carried 
entirely  on  Uoin  Wheels. 

7_  CnfJT  mower  will  do  as 
UUI  uiucb  with  one 
team  as  two  l-foot  machines, 
SAVING  half  the  corners. 


>  Has  no  nuts  or  obstructions  on  top; 
•the  obliquely 

RECESSED  GUARDS 

Bolt  to  finger  bar  with  nuts  on  under  side, 
leaving  u  .pet  side  of  cutter  bar  per:ectly 
smooth  buiface. 


MAIN  WHKBLS  made  interc'  angeable— one  wheel  fits  eitner  side  of  mower.    THE  FOf'T  LIFT  raises 
cutter  bar  with  perfect  ease  without  the  aid  of  hand  lever,  the  firjt  ever  made.    EASILY  TFLTED. 
TUC    ^TANnARn    MnU/PR  can  be  entirely  taken  a  ^art  and  put  together  again  hi  the  farmer  with 
inb    ainnunnu    mU  it  tn  a  common  wrench.    SEND  FOK  SPECIAL  aaCOLAR. 


Stan  tori,  Tliomson  &  Co. 


JFarmers'  TJnion, 

SA-lsT   JOSE,  CAJIu. 


ISTewell  IVXatliews, 

LOS    -A.l>Ta-EIL,ES,  CA.3L.. 


Baby"  Cream  Separator 

FOR   HAND  POWER 


A  Grand  Machine  for  Small  Dairies. 

Turns  Easy.  Simple,  Practical  for  All  who  Milk. 


Will  extract  all  the  Creim  from  300  pounds  of  Sweet  Milk  per  hour 
Pairying  no  longe  an  unctrtiin  drudgery,  but  PROFlTAeLF.  AND  EiSY. 
The  Kaby  De  Laval  is  as  per  ect  throughout  as  our  Iji'ge  I'owtr  Siparat,  rj 
and  prov  s  a  s  'Urce  of  creat  profit  to  purchjsers. 
Send  for  further  informa'-icn. 

6.  G.  WICKSON  &  CO.,  3  &  5  Front  St.,  San  Frantuco. 

346  N.  Main  St ,  Los  Angeles.    141  Front  St.,  Portland 


GEM  STEEL  WIND  MILL 

WITH  GRAPHITE  BOXES. 

NEVER  REQUIRES  OILING  OR  CLIMBINC  OF  TOWERS. 

Guaranteed  more  Dm-fihle  trithout  oil  thayi  other 
7niUs  tftftt  ttre  tnled. 
Practically  these  mills  require  no  attention.  TniJt/  a  Optn  anff 
tvorth  its  weight  in  (fold.  It  combines  brattti/,  stf"  iitjtlt , 
durability  and  simplicity.  Governs  itself  perfectly,  is  easily 
erected  and  is  sold  on  its  merits.  In  fact  it  is  the  best  mill  on  earth. 
They  are  geared  back  three  to  one  — the  wheel  making  three  rev- 
olutions to  one  stroke  of  pump— making  them  run  in  the  lightest 
wind  or  breeze.  The  mill  is  made  entirely  of  Steel  and  Cast  Iron. 
Each  one  of  our  Gem  Wind  Mills  is  warranted.  If  not  satisfac- 
tory, freight  will  be  paid  bjlh  ways  and  money  refunded. 

SEND  FOR  catalogue-Mailed  FaEE. 

\Vc  also  carr^' 

PuHips  of  all  kinds,  Tanks,  Pipe,  Fittings,  Hose,  etc. 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE, 

312  Market  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal, 
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A  Ships'  Compass. 

It  is  said  that  much  of  the  unsteadiness 
of  ships'  magnetic  compass  needles  can  be 
obviated  by  the  following  device:  In  place 
of  one  needle,  or  set  of  needles,  there  are 
several  mounted  concentrically  one  above 
another.  The  vibrational  period  of  each 
needle,  or  set  of  needles,  is  slightly  different 
from  that  of  the  other?.  The  lowermost 
needle  carries  a  pair  of  stops,  which  project 
upward  so  far  as  to  embrace  all  of  the 
other  needles  of  different  vibrational  peri- 
ods, and  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  moving 
independently  through  more  than  a  limited 
number  of  degrees.  The  weights  of  the 
several  needles  are  so  proportioned  as  that 
the  momentum  of  each  is,  in  the  normal 
condition  of  vibration,  about  equal  to  that 
of  the  others.  The  swing  of  each  mag- 
netized needle  is,  of  course,  hampered  not 
only  by  their  mutual  aftractions,  but  also  by 
the  stops  before  mentioned,  that  are  affixed 
to  the  lowermost  needle.  The  result  is  that 
— the  vibrational  periods  of  the  several 
needles  not  being  commensurate  one  with 
another — the  whole  combination  has  virtu- 
ally no  vibrational  period.  The  combina 
tion  is  not  free  to  respond  to  any  single 
isochronous  swing.  The  attempts  of  any 
individual  needle  to  assume  such  isochro- 
nous motion  are  frustrated  by  the  interfer- 
ences of  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
bination. There  are  various  methods  of 
mounting  the  needles,  which,  however,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  that  we  should  describe. 
One  objection  that  we  see  to  the  device  is 
possible  derangement  by  a  sudden  jerk,  etc. 

Ocean  Depths. — The  eight  or  nine  mile 
depths  in  mid-ocean,  declared  very  prob- 
able by  Maury,  are  not  found  by  later  act- 
ual investigation,  according  to  the  Engi- 
neering News.  A  depth  of  five  to  six  miles 
is  very  exceptional,  and  the  average  ap- 
pears to  be  about  2,500  fathoms  for  the 
waters  of  the  globe.  The  greatest  depth 
yet  found  is  4,575  fathoms  (5.2  miles)  south 
of  the  Ladrones,  and  4,561  fathoms  north  of 
Porto  Rico,  near  St.  Thomas.  The  deepest 
sounding,  then,  in  the  North  Atlantic,  is 
4,561  fathoms,  and  in  the  South  Atlantic 
bottom  is  always  found  at  a  less  depth. 
The  Mediterranean  gives  2,150  fathoms  as  a 
maximum  to  date,  and  the  deepest  known 
water  in  the  Indian  Ocean  is  3,199  fathoms. 
The  polar  basin  seems  to  grow  shallower  as 
the  North  Pole  is  approached,  and  bottom 
was  found  at  72  fathoms  in  the  most  north- 
ern sounding  made.  These  soundings,  so 
far  as  made,  also  disprove  the  theory  that 
the  ocean  bottom  is  a  counterpart  of  the  dry 
land  in  its  irregularity  of  surface.  It  has  its 
peaks  and  deep  gorges,  but  as  a  rule,  the 
surface  lies  in  very  gentle  undulations,  with- 
out abrupt  or  steep  slopes. 

The  Watch  as  a  Compass. —  It  may 
not  be  known  to  many,  says  Iron,  that  the 
points  of  the  compass  can  be  determined 
with  the  aid  of  an  ordinary  watch.  It  is 
simply  necessary  to  bring  the  watch  in  a 
position  so  that  the  hour  hand  is  directed 
toward  the  sun.  The  south  then  lies  ex- 
actly midway  between  whatever  hour  it 
may  happen  to  be  and  the  numeral  XII  on 
the  dial.  Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  that 
it  is  four  o'clock, and  that  the  timepiece  is  held 
in  the  position  indicated.  The  direction  of 
the  numeral  II  will  then  be  the  exact 
south.  If  it  be  eight  o'clock,  the  .numeral 
X  will  indicate  the  exact  southerly  point. 

Complimentary  Samples, 

Persona  receiving  this  piper  marked  are  requested  to 
exaraioe  its  contents,  terms  of  subscri.  tion,  and  give  it 
their  own  patronage,  and  as  far  as  practicable,  aid  in 
circulating  the  journal,  and  making  its  value  more 
widely  known  to  others,  and  cxteLding  its  influence  in 
the  cause  it  faithfu'ly  serves.  Subscription,  paid  in  ad- 
vance, 5  mog.,  $1;  10  moj.,  $2;  16  raos.,  $3  Extra  ccpies 
mai'ed  for  10  cents,  if  orJercd  soon  enough.  Jf  alr<;ad] 
a  subscriber,  please  show  the  piper  lo  others. 

ORANQE  CULTURE  IN  CALIPORNIA. 


Now  that  the  interest  in  the  culture  of  the  orange  Is 
extending  so  as  to  embrace  nearly  all  parts  of  the  State, 
%  book  giving  the  results  of  experience  In  parts  of  the 
State  where  the  growth  of  the  fruit  has  been  longest  pur- 
suer' will  be  found  of  wide  usefulness. 

"Orange  Culture  in  California"  "'as  written  by  Ih'ise 
A.  Garey  of  Los  Angeles,  after  many  years  of  practical 
experience  and  observation  in  the  growth  of  the  fruit. 
It  Is  a  well-printed  hand-book  of  227  pages,  and  treats  of 
nursery  practice,  plantinj;  of  orange  orchards,  cultiva- 
tion and  irrigation,  pruning,  estiooates  of  cost  of  planta- 
tions, best  varieties,  etc. 

The  book  is  sent  post-paid  at  the  reduced  price  of  lb 
cents  per  copy,  In  cloth  binding.  Address  DEWEV  PUB- 
LISHING CO.,  Publishers  "Pacific  Rural  Pre  s."  220 
Uatrket  St  ,  San  Francisco. 


$500,000 


To  LOAa  III  ANT  AMOUNT  AT  TUB  VERY  LOWKBT  MARKKT 
rate  of  interest  on  approved  security  in  Fanning  Lands. 
A.  SOHULLER,  Eoom  8,  420  California  Street,  San 
Francisco. 


$3,250,000 

To  LOAB  ON  MOaTOAOR  ON  RANCIIR8  AND  CITY  RRAL  RBTATR 

below  market  rates.  HOWE,  BANDMANN  &  CO.,  608 
Calltoroia  8t.,  8.  F. 


It  Stands  the  Test! 


NITROGENOUS 
SUPERPHOSPHATE 

 OF  THE  

Mexican  Phosphate  &  Sulphur  Co., 

Now  favorably  known  throughout  the  Citrus 
Growing  Sections  of  the  State,  Stands  Unrivaled 
as  a  True  Fertilizer. 

Certain  in  its  Action,  Great  in  Results,  it 
maintains  a  high  standard  of  fertility  without 
undue  stimulation. 

Growers  in  San  Bernardino  County — notably 
Riversi  le — and  Butte  County — notably  Paler- 
mo— can  attest  its  merit. 

We  guarantee  uniformity  in  its  analysis,  and 
seek  correspondence  with  bonafide  purchaser 
of  a  reliable  fertilizer. 


Mexican  PhospMe&SQlpbnr  Co., 

H.M.  NEWHALL&  CO.,  Agents, 

309-81 1  Sanaome  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


BOH 


TUIM  (OnPl.KTK    KIT   OF  TOOLS 

Send  for  No  16  Illusbrated  Catalogue. 

TROMAN,  HOOKER  «  CO.,  San  Francisco. 


UnTiyC  HERCULES 

Gas  and  Gasoline 


POWER 


ENGINES 


  Have  fewer  parts,  and  are 

■^^^■■^^■^^■r  therefore  li'ss  likely  to  get  out 
iif  order  than  any  other  gas  or  gasoline  engines  now 
built.  Just  light  the  burner,  turn  the  wheel,  and  it 
runs  all  day. 

MAKES  NO  SMEI.I.  OR  DIRT. 

No  double  or  false  explosions,  so  frequent  with  the 
unreliable  sparlc. 


For  Simplicity  it  Beats  tlie  World. 

It  Oils  itself  Automatically, 

No  liatteries  or  Electric  Spark. 

It  runs  with  a  Cheaper  Grade  of  (iasollne  than  any 
other  Kngiiie. 


KOB  DESCBIPTIVK  <  IR('IILAnS  APPLY  TO 

PALMER   &    REY,  MANUFACTURERS, 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  and  Portland,  Or. 


The  Only  German  Farmers'  Magazine  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 


AN   ILLUSTRATED  MONTHLY  -  ONLY  81.00  PER 
Year.   Sample  Copy  Free.   Addrees  THE  J.  C. 
JENS  CO.,  llOOTieat  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


are  requested  to  be  iure  and  notify  ua 
when  thiB  paper  U  not  taken  from 
their  office.  If  not  stopped  promptly 
(through  overslvht  or  otlier  mlBbaps)  d  i  us  the  favor  to 
write  again. 


Postmasters 


HOLT  BROTHERS' 
Improved  Combined  Harvester. 


For  Efficiency,  Durability,  Light  Draft  and  Fine  Wori<  it  is  far  Su- 
perior to  any  otlier  Harvester  of  the  Present  Day. 

We  would  call  special  attention  to  our  new  SIDE  HILL  COMBINED 
HARVESTER,  that  will  run  ae  well  on  Side  Hills  as  on  level  ground, 
and  do  the  finest  work.  Send  for  Circular  describing  the  Side  Hill 
Harvester. 

Those  contemplating  buying  are  invited  to  visit  our  manufactory  at  Stockton  and  see  for  themselves.  Circulars 

sent  on  application  to 

HOLT  MAN'F'G  CO.,  or,  HOLT  BROTHERS  CO., 

Stockton.  CaL  30  &  32  Main  St.,  San  Fra'C<sco. 


6REIITIRII1L  of  CENIRIFyeAL  MACHINES 

At  Cottenburg,  Sweden,  August,  1891. 

The  EXTRACTOR-SEPARATOR,  --\ir'^«<^ 

King's  Cup  and  First  Prize  of  Honor. 

This  is  the  GKKATEST  CONTEST  in  all  Europe, 
and  leaves  the  KXTKACTOll-.SEPAKATOR  as  tiie 

VICTOR  over  AM  Competitors. 

It  is  the  ON  1>Y  BUTTER  EXTI{A(TOIf.  Itiatho 
Best  Cream  !Sc|iariiior,  iiiid  has  a  c  ipacitv  of  2i<H>0  to 
3.O0O  pounds  per  hour.  ^Ve  g-ti:irantee  this  ni.ichine  m 
everyrespect— material,  workmiinxhip  .ind  separation  of  the  cream— e<iun.l  to  any. 

The  bowl  is  made  of  imported  .Swedit^li  sleel.  the  be-t  and  ptroni^est  steel  in  the 
■world.  Itin  siiperseiUnK  other  oreim  eeparators,  l)ecaupe  of  the  larger  amount  of 
milk  separated  with  ffreater  thorouyrhuess.    8end  For  Full  Illustrated  Circulars. 

VERMONT    FARM    MACHINE    CO.,    Bellows    Falls,  Vt., 

Manufacturers  of  Creamery,  Cheese  and  Dairy  Supplies. 


AMERICAN  EXCHANGE  HOTEL 


Uoomsand  Board  by  the  Day.  $1  to  $1.50;  by  tho  Week,  $6  to  $10;  by  the  Mouth, $25  to  $40. 

Good  Roomi  a^d  Eleg  nt  T  ble.    Mea^s,  25c.    Single  Rooms,  60(3.    Free 'Biia. 


S  W.  Corner  Kearny  ard  Montgomery  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 

Free  Coach  to  and  From  the  House.  J.  W.  BBOKBR,  Proprietor. 


GK3  TO 


When  you  can  learn  U  AT  HOME  without  a 
Teacher.  Send  2o  Stamp  for  particulars.  Mention  this  paper. 

H.  K.  STARK  WKATHEK  CO.,  a!90SansomeSt.,S.  F. 


Apbil  2.  1892. 
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9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS. 

1^  BUNS         ri    .  ...  -   SAWS  DOWN 


TREES. 


IT  ONE  MAM.    —  ^    .  ^  ^-      ,  , 

Send  f orfree  illustrated  catalogue,  showing  testimonials 
from  thousands  who  have  sawed  from  5  to  9  cords  dally. 
It  saws  down  trees,  folds  like  a  poclcet-knife,  weighs  only 
n  lbs.,  easily  carried  on  shoulder.  One  man  can  saw  more 
timber  with  it  than  two  men  with  across<:ntsaw.  12,000  in 
use.  tye  also  make  larger  sized  machine  to  caiTy  7  toot 
saw.* 

Order  from  the  genera'  agent  for  California. 
The  machine  wjU  cost  you  It ss  than  by  single  ehip- 
ment  direct  frcm  the  (actorr  at  Chicago. 

JAMES  LINFORTH, 

37  Market  St.,     San  Francisco. 

HEADQUARTERS  ALSO  FOR 

Blymyer  Church,  School  and  Fire 
Alarm  Bells,  Zimmerman  Fruit 
Evaporators ,  Sorghum  Mills,  Butch- 
ers' Machinery  and  Tools,  Render- 
ing Tanks,  Steam  Jacket  Kettles, 
Farmers'  Boilerp,  Hawkeye  Horse 
Powers,  Hawkeye  Saw  Machines, 
Steam  Engines,  Windmills,  Wine 
Presses,  Cider  Presses,  Etc. ,  Etc. 

17  Send  for  Il'.nstnted  Catalofpies  of  the  goods  jou 
reqaire. 


Protect  Your  Trees  from  Sunburn,  Borers, 
Babbits,  Etc..  by  Using 

THE  PACIFIC  TREE 
PROTECTOR 

(Patent applied  for) 
AT  A  CO->T  or  FKOiH  1  CT. 
TO  2  CTS.  PER  TREF. 

I*,  is  the  only  Peifect  Tree  Protector, 
and  la  being  ased  by  many  of  the 
Largest  Growers  in  the  United  states. 
Waterproof,  adjustable  atd  convenient. 
Saves  time  and  troub'.e  and  exp  nse. 

Write  for  samples  of  above;  also  for 
samples  and  catal  gue 

FAY'S  PATENT  MANILLO 
LEATHER  ROOFING, 

CEILING,  SIDING,  SHEATHING  AND  CARPETING. 
Easy  to  apply— ju»t  the  thing  for  Hon  es,  B.rns,  Ice 
H:,Udes  and  Oatbui'.dings— Durable  and  Cheap. 

PACIFIC  ROLL  PAPER  CO., 

PACIFIC  COAST  AGENTS, 
30  mnd  39  First  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


PECK, 

712-714  Market  St.,  opp. Third  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Patronized  by  the  Grange  and  Farmers 
Alliance  of  California 

 AS  THE  BEST  PLACE  TO  BUY  

Clothing,Shirts,Underwear, 
Hose,  Etc. 

Manufacturer,  Wholesaler  and 
Retailer. 


"Deadlock" 


GOPHER  TRAPS. 

Improved     for  1898. 

Never 'ail.  Fish  hook  jawa  Dou- 
ble triggers.  No  looee  j  inis 
to  be  repa'red.  Any  child  can 
set  them.  26  cts.  ea.  or  $3  a  doz 
deliver'd 
Ask  or 

,  ^    write  f<^r 

JTi::--.— -o<^        X^r^^i/-  4 

t'ke  no  other.  We  also  make  the  SHICIDE  DOUBLK- 
END  THAP.  Price  30  cts.  each.  The  only  trap  which 
catches  coming  f  om  either  end.  Send  for  both  traps. 
IK/\  F   WH  II  K  A  S4I.V.  Ponioii*  riHlirornia. 


^66(13,  V0i,  ttc. 


TO  FLOWER  LOVERS! 


SEND  FOK 


M's.  Theodosia  B.  Shepherd's  New  Catalogue 

Veotara,  Calirornla. 
A    TKAOB    I.I^T    FOR  HKALKKg. 


GROW 

TexM  Thin  Shell 
PECANS. 


Growing  the  Texas  Thin 
Shell  Pecin  pajs  bettT 
than  Binklng,  fiet]  Estate, 
Bonds  or  Stock h.  One  acre 
e>rns  mofe  than  10  acres 
in  most  farm  products, 
H«  uii  lor  <"lrcular. 


geeilg,  Wants,  fac. 

NORTHERN  GROWN  SEEDS 

  FROM  

MINNESOTA. 

New  Stock. 
GRASS,  GARDEN  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS, 

PLANTS,  TREES,  ETC. 

Northern  Seed  Co., 

(Succcssois  to  WESTCOTT  &  CO.) 
507  CI..4.T  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


PACIFIC  HEIGBTS  NURSERY. 

Nurserymen  and   Flo  i>ts.  Attention! 

(WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL) 

We  have  on  hand  and  constantly  a  rivi:  g  from  Japan 
and  China: 

CamelUfts,  Azsleas,  Iris  Kaempfer)  (ever  150 
varieties),  Feme,  Palms,  Oycas  Revoluta.  Za- 
mla,  Japaa  Orange,  Persimmon  and  oilier 
fruit  tre*8,  Lilies,  Nerlne  Jai,OQlca,  Chrye- 
anthemums.  New  and  Pare  hverg'e»n  atd 
Deciduous  Trees,  New  and  Rare  Plants, 
Sbrub  acd  Palm  Seeds. 

All  plants  acclimated.  Send  us  your  Business  Card 
and  we  will  quote  Trade  Piices  for  1000,  100,  10  or  single 
plants 

Retail  prices  on  app'.ication. 


2225  Jackson  St., 


San  Francisco. 


NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

—  AN  EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE  


GENERAL   NURSERY  STOCK 

 FOR  

SEASON  1892-3 

Wa:  ranted  free  from  all  disease,  true  to  name,  and 
home  grcwn. 

Nurseries  at  Napa,  near  R.  R.  Depot.  Re.idencs  of 
Proprietor  at  Sansal  Fruit  Farm,  4^  miles  north  of  Napa 

 ADDRESS  

LEONARD  COATES,  Napa,  Cal. 


HAVE  YOU  OUR 

CATALOGUE? 

We  have  the  Largest  Collection 
—  OF— 

Frnits,  Palms,  Ferns. 

Economic  Plants, 


RARE  NEW  PLANTS. 

Fiom  the  F«>DR  CORNET'S  of  the  Karlh,  grown  for 
sale  in  the  U.  8.  No  nursery  like  ours.  Supply  Cna- 
tomerg  all  over  the  Whnle  Wor  d,  hy  MAIL, 
EXPRESS  or  FREIGHT. 

REASONER  BROS., 


Established  1883. 


ONECO,  FLORIDA, 


Fine  Small  Fruits  a  Specialty. 

CUTH3ERT  RASPBERRY. 

BEST  MARKEf  BERRY  KNOWN;  LARGE,  FIRM 
and  lu-cious,  stands  travel  finely,  bears  immens  ly, 
and  has  two  crops  a  ye'r;  50  cents  per  d'^zen;  J3  per  100 
Also,8trawherries,  blackbeiries,  Gooseberries,  Currants, 
etc., 'of  the  finest  imported  varieties.  Prices  on  ap  Ilea- 
tioii.    L..  U.  McUAMN,  Santa  TrBz  Cal. 


Teza«Pecan:&  Seed  Co.,  Fort  Worth,  Texas, 


B 


IF  YOU  WANT  GOOD 

# SEEDS  <^ 

^  SEND  TO  ^-^^ 

BARTELDETS^CO. 

OF  DENVER  COLO. 

JHTMOST  RELIABLE  HOUSE '".^WEST. 
CATALOGUE  FREE. 


U8INK88  CHANCE,  FOR  MAN  OR  WOMAN, 
AddreH.  0  R.  OUUUTT,  Oroutt,  Oallforola. 


NURSERY  STOCK. 

FULL  AND  COMPLETE  STOCK  OF 

Froit,  Mi  ii  OfpaMtal  Trees, 

200.000  ORIINGE  AND  LEMON  TREES,  200,000 

We  have  the  Largest  and  Finest  Stock  of 
Orange  and  Lemon  Trees  in  the  State. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 


W.  R.STRONGCOMPANY 


ITRXTIT  TREE©. 


EARLY  CRAWFORD,  FOSTER, 
MUIK    AND    ORANGE  CUING 


I^HTTM'ESS  on  Myrobolan,  Peach  and  Almond  Roots. 


-A.T3rloots,  C]a.ex-x-lefii,   Olives,  "VV/  fvlxxxits,  3E3to. 

CORRESPONDENCE  RESPECTFULLY  SOLICITED. 

Growers  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Vegetable,  Flower  and  Farm  Seeds, 

419-421    S«MSOME    STREET,   SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


ESTABLISHED  1863. 

THOS.  MBHBRIN, 

AGENT  FOR  THE  CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO. 

Largest  and  Most  Complete  Stock  of  Fruit,  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Apples,  Almonds,  Apricot,  Pear,  Prune,  Plum,  Peach  and  Cherry. 
Also  Fine  StocK  Olives.  Oranges,  Lemons,  Nnt  Trees  and  Hmall  Frnits;  Magnolias, 
Camellias,  Palms;  Large  Stock  of  Rnses,  Clematis,  Etc.,  Etc. 

 S" 


GRASS,  CLOVER,  VEGETABLE,  FLOWER  AND  TREE  SEEDS,  TOP  ONIONS,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Catalogues  Mailed  Free.  Address 

THOS.  MEHERIN,  516  BATTERY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERY, 

  OFFERS  A  LARGE  ASSORTMENT  OF  

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

  SPECIALTIES  t   

WHITE  ADRIATIC  FIGS.  OLIVES,    PLUMS   AND    PRUNES  ON  MYROBOLAN 
ROOT,  GR/PES.   PALMS,  ROSES  AND  OLEANDERS 


THE  TRUE  SMYRNA  FIG,  ALSO  THE  WILD  OR  CAPRI  FIG. 

New  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Pamphlet  on  the  Smyrna  Fig  mailed  Free  on  application, 

Correspondence  Solicited.  Addreas 

GEO.  C.  ROEDINQ,  MANAGER,  FRESNO.  CAL. 


ORANGE  AND  LEMON  TREES. 

Med.  Sweet,  R.  W,  Navel,  Malta  Blood,  P.  S,  St.  Michael,  Satsuma, 

And  other  new  and  old  varieties. 

Villa  Franca ,  Lisbon  and  Eureka  Lemons.   Shamrock  Orange  for  Hedges. 
BANANA  BULBS  (C/VVENDISH  ORINOCO)  50  CENTS  EACH. 

ALOHA  NURSERIES,  Penryn,  Placer  Co.,  California. 


1838.-FIFTY-FOUR  YEARS.     300  ACRES.-1892. 


NUT  1  FRUIT  TREES.s 

VALUABLE  NEW  PEARS. 


_  arry's  Ginut  and  Pedigree  Japan  mam* 
moth  Chestnuts;  Japan,  French,  and  l'er« 
'an  Walnuts;  Almonds.  Filberts,  Pecans,  4c. 
Japan  Golden  Russet.  Idaho,  Ijiiicoln  Coreles8» 
Wilder,  Fitzwat^T,  Vermont  Beauty.  Bepsemianka ;  m 
.  Elea^us  Longpipes.  BiitTalo  Berries,  JuneberrieP,  Hardy  Oranges  A 
other  valuable  Novelties.  Inimense  stock  of  Al'M  VINtS  and  all  Small  Fruit  Plantfl. 
Fr>nt,  Shade  and  yut  Trcrf.  <> K N A 31 KNTA I..  MIKl'RS,  VINKS,  Ac.  nius.  Descriptive 
Gftt&lo^uefree,      Wm.  Parry,  POMONA  NURSERIES,  Parry,  New  Jersey. 


CLOVER 


MILLET 


Garden,  Tree,  Field  and  Crass  Seeds, 

SEED  GRAINS-ONION  SETS-PLANET  JR.  GARDEN  TOOLS. 
TRUMBULL,  STREAN  &  ALLEN  SEED  CO., 
TllinTUV  1426-1428  St.  Louis  Avenue,       KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  DIIICPDACC 

I  linU  I  n  T  ^Sena  for  Our  IUu«trated  Catalo^ue-FB££;.^  DLUk  UHAdd 
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MOLINE.ILL. 


THE   "SUNSFo^'  OQLTIVATOR. 


The  above  Out 
Orchard  and  Vlneya 


represents  the  v>v^^  '\5\ltlvat0r,  designed  especially  for 
ard  Work.  It  Is  bu  'vS>  ^<4//<5'*'-Wheeled  Rldlna  or  a  Two- 


Wheeled  Walking  Cultivator.  In  the  foUo ^  »  . 

5- FOOT  WITH^r'Qi;/  -v. 


 wild  .   v^Q./    Oa  ^• 

6-FOOT  WITH  11  .-■'<^*^xjS. 

8-FOOT  WITH  16  SHlf^^LS. 


THE   "TOP  NOTCH"  CULTIVATOR. 


CUT 
THIS 
(3UT. 
WILL 
NOT 
APPEAR 
AGAIN. 


WRITE 
FOR  \l 
CIRCULARS,  " 
PRICES,  ll 
TERMS, 

AT 
ONCE.     [  1 


  THE  WALKING  CULTIVATOR.   

TblB  Out  Is  intended  to  show  bow  the  Walking  Attacbmenta -Straight  Weed 
^^~~~''~*  Kolves  and  Boiling  Cutters -can  be  attached  to  either  the  "Sunset"  or  "Top 

Notch  "  Cultivators.  Five,  Six  or  Elght-Foot. 

DEERE    IMPLEMENT  CO. 


Q03    c*3    QO"7    IVX^JFLISLET  SiTDFlEEIT, 


AT  THE  FRONT  AND  IN  THE  FIELD  FOR  1892. 


NEW 
MODEL! 


NEW 
MODEL! 


==  THE  — 

NEW  MODEL  COMBINED  HARVESTER 

F-On.    X802,  LATEST    IMI*IlO  VJESlVTEONrTS. 

THE  PROMINENT   FEATURES  OP  BEST'S  NEW  MODEL  ARE 

LIGHT  DRAFT,  HIGHEST  MECHANICAL  CONSTRUCTION,  AUTOMATIC  WIND  GOVERNOR,  THE  CELEBRATED  BEST'S  CLEANER,  THE  WONDERFUL  IMPROVED  HIGH 
DRIVING  WHEELS,  MADE  AFTER  THE  STYLE  OF  A  BICYCLE  WHEEL,  AND  THE  NEW  DRIVING  GEAR,  TEN-INCH  DRIVING  BELT,  BUT  ONE 
COUNTERSHAFT,  AND  ONE  GEAR,  DOING  AWAY  WITH  THE  EXPENSIVE  CHAINS  AND  GEARING  USED  BY  OTHER  MACHINES. 

And  a  Harvester  that  baa  proved  Itself  by  trial  and  U£e  to  be  "  The  Model  "  of  Combined  Harvesters  acd  the  Oreat  Adjunct  of  the  California  Farmer. 

Send  for  Circulars.     Corae  and  See  the  "New  Model"  for  1892.  *®|r 
J3ja.TSriES3Li  BEST  ^GrI=l.XOXJI--TXm  A-X-.  X^TOnKLS, 


Vol.  XLIII.   No.  1 5. 


SAN  FRANOISOO.  SATURDAY,  APRIL  9.  1892. 


THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  00. 
Office,  220  Market  St. 


Cattle-Growing  In  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 

The  composite  plate  upon  this  page  aflfords  a  glimpse  of 
stock-ranching  in  the  upper  San  Joaquin  valley.  Perhaps 
the  first  impression  which  the  scenes  will  make  upon  an 
old  Oalifornian  will  be  one  of  the  marked  contrast  between 
present  methods  and  those  in  vogue  when  he  first  saw  the 
San  Joaquin  with  its  sea  of  flowers  in  winter  or  its  ex- 
panse of  desert  in  summer,  and  with  the  herds  roaming 


tographer  shows  that  enough  remains  of  the  old  life 
to  render  it  picturesque  and  interesting  to  (he  distant 
reader.  The  vaquero  still  lives,  his  saddle  and  riata  have 
the  ancient  glamour  still  about  them,  but  what  an  ana- 
chronism is  the  vaquero  himself — a  vaquero  with  a  "  biled 
shirt" — hide  your  shame  ye  mounted  spectres  of  the  old 
regime  who  may  still  haunt  familiar  scenes. 


practice  shows  still  greater  wisdom  in  relying  upon  both 
feed  and^breed  as  the  twin  factors  of  succesr. 

The  development  of  the  cattle  interest  on  improved  lines 
is  attaining  respectable  figures.  A  current  issue  of  the 
Bakersfield  Californian  says:  "The  railway  tables  show  a 
total  of  666  cars,  containing  15,000  head  of  cattle,  shipped 
from  Bakersfield  for  the  first  ten  months  of  1891,  up  to  No- 
vember Ist,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  18,000  head  for  the 
year.   This  gives  no  fair  idea  of  the  output,  because  there 


SCENES  ON  THE  CATTLE  FARMS  OF  KERN  COUNTY. 


at  will  up  to  their  knees  in  lush  wild  feed  or  envel- 
oped in  a  cloud  of  dust,  according  to  the  season.  Very 
different  from  such  scenes  as  these  now  greet  the  visitor 
to  the  improved  parts  of  the  upper  valley,  where  irrigation 
baa  transformed  the  country  into  a  reglon'of  thrifty,  well- 
kept  farms.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  who  thinks  of  the 
improvement  and  advancement  of  the  San  Joaquin  only  in 
the  line  of  fruits  and  fruit  products  has  only  a  partial  idea 
of  its  greatness  and  wealth-producing  capacity.  It  is  to 
be  a  vast  region  of  diversified  farming. 

The  pictures  illustrate  cattle-farming  as  followed  upon 
the  farm  plan  rather  than  upon  the  range  plan 
of  the  early  Tyea".  ,  And*  yet  the  work  of  the  pho- 


And  yet  less  change  has  come  to  the  vaquero  than  to  the 
scenes  amid  which  he  now  pursues  his  vocation.  The  pic- 
tures show  well-built  corrals  of  sawed  lumber,  with  swing- 
ing gates,  fine  cattle  and  hay  sheds,  groves  of  trees  for 
shelter.  All  these  things  are  common  on  the  irrigated 
farms  of  the  Kern  County  Land  Co.,  on  whose  properties 
the  photographs  were  taken.  The  cattle  also  show  notable 
improvement  through  the  use  of  thoroughbred  sires  of 
most  of  the  popular  breeds  which  have  been  introduced. 
Nor  would  glances  at  the  fields  show  less  progress  than 
the  cattle,  for  the  square  miles  of  alfalfa,  Egyptian  corn 
and  other  forage  plants  show  that  the  owners  have  due  re- 
spect to  the  old  maxim  that  feed  makes  breed — only  their 


are  three  head  driven  out  afoot  for  every  one  that  leaves 
here  by  rail.  The  assessment  roll  of  1S91  showed  a  total 
of  80,063  head  of  cattle  in  Kern  county,  of  which  68  were 
work-oxen." 

Planting" AT  the.SWorld's  Fair.— Reports  state  that 
the  "wooded  island"  in  the  Chicago  Exposition  grounds  is 
beginning  to  assume  the  character  which  in  great  part  it 
will  have  during  the  Fair— that  of  a  gigantic  flower 
garden.  Already  the  Floricultural  Department  has  re- 
ceived 127,000  rose  bushes  and  other  plants,  several  thou- 
sand of  which  came  from  abroad.  These  are  being  trans- 
planted on  the  island. 
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The  Cienegas  of  Southern  California. 

[A  paper  read  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  American  Geological  Society 
by  Prof.  E.  W.  Hilgard  of  the  University  of  California.] 

A  cicnega,  in  the  parlance  of  the  native  Californian,  is  a 
limited  area  showing  a  growth  of  water-loving  plants,  ap- 
pearing sporadically  in  otherwise  arid  surroundings — usu- 
ally hillsides  or  valley  margins — and  occasionally  giving 
rise  to  flowing  springs.  The  economic  importance  lately 
attained  by  these  cienegas  as  sources  of  irrigation  water 
by  the  aid  of  artesian  borings,  and  some  peculiarities  of 
structure  upon  which  their  occurrence  in  that  particular 
region  seems  to  depend,  justify  at  least  a  brief  presentation 
of  the  facts  to  this  body. 

A  simple  and  typical  case  in  point  is  presented,  for  in- 
stance, by  San  Antonio  creek,  a  stream  issuing  from  a 
canyon  in  the  Sierra  Madre  near  the  town  of  Pomona,  in 
the  San  Bernardino  valley,  Los  Angeles  county.  It  is  near 
the  present  divide  between  the  adjacent  drainage  basins  of 
the  San  Gabriel  river  on  the  west  and  the  Santa  Ana  river 
on  the  east.  Though  a  small  stream,  carrying  only  from 
700  to  800  miner's  inches  of  water  in  summer  time,  it  has 
formed  in  front  of  its  exit  from  the  canyon  a  debris  cone 
or  "fan"  having  a  radius  of  seven  or  eight  miles,  of  which 
the  apex,  near  the  canyon  mouth,  is  between  400  and  500 
feet  above  its  base.  On  the  slopes  of  this  fan,  as  well  as 
near  its  base,  there  appear  numerous  cienegas,  some  less 
than  an  acre  in  area,  while  others  range  up  to  20  acres  and 
over.  In  some  of  these,  large  sycamore  trees  are  the  only 
unusual  indication  amid  the  "  bee-pastures"  of  white  sage, 
cactus  and  other  plants  characteriitic  of  the  dry  mesas  of  the 
South.  In  others  there  is  added  the  willow  and  clumps  of 
"  tule"  (cdt-tail)  and  other  swamp  plants.  From  some, 
springs  issue  naturally;  in  all,  shallow  dug  wells  find  water; 
in  many  of  them,  artesian  bores  have  been  made  with 
good  success.  The  deposits  penetrated  in  these  bores  are, 
of  course,  such  as  may  be  expected  in  a  debris-fan;  but 
they  vary  so  quickly  and  completely  in  wells  only  a  short 
distance  apart  as  to  show  that  the  ancient  portions  of  the 
fan  have  been  formed  under  a  regime  exactly  like  the  pres- 
ent— namely,  an  alternation  of  very  coarse  deposits  of 
gravel  and  large  cobbles,  such  as  are  now  carried  by  the 
stream  during  the  torrential  floods  to  which  the  high  ranges 
are  subject,  with  fine  silt  and  even  clay,  which  are  practi- 
cally impervious  to  water.  The  abrupt  diminution  of  veloc- 
ity on  emergence  from  the  canyon  results  in  the  quick 
accumulation  of  cobble  ridges  or  "kames,"  which  some- 
times change  the  main  channel,  within  a  few  hours,  to  a 
totally  different  direction.  It  is  obvious  that  in  past  times 
such  changes  of  channel  have  thrown  the  water  of  the 
creek  from  one  drainage  basin  to  the  other;  at  present  it 
discharges  toward  the  Santa  Ana  basin,  but  unless  arti- 
ficially prevented,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  may  not  some 
time  revert  to  the  San  Gabriel  watershed. 

If  we  imagine  the  structure  that  must  result  from  such  a 
mode  of  accumulation  of  a  debris-fan,  the  sporadic  appear- 
ance and  peculiar  localization  of  the  cienegas  (being  the 
point  at  which  the  water  fed  into  the  cone  at  the  mouth  of 
the  canyon  is  forced  near  to  the  surface,  either  by  a  cross 
ridge  or  by  the  termination  of  a  water-bearing  cobble  bed 
underlain  by  an  impervious  layer)  is  easy  to  understand. 
But  it  is  also  obvious  that  the  continued  supply  of  water 
from  the  stream  into  the  various  old  channels  of  the  debris 
cone  must  depend  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  open  gravel 
surface  at  the  apex  of  the  cone.  When  this  is  wholly  or 
partially  closed,  whether  by  natural  or  artificial  processes, 
then,  the  source  of  supply  being  stopped,  the  springs  or 
artesian  wells  dependent  upon  it  must  diminish  or  cease  to 
flow.  Such  variations  and  stoppages  have  already  been  ex- 
perienced at  several  points,  and  as  they  may  prove  very 
cos'ly,  if  not  disastrous,  to  heavy  investments  already 
made,  it  is  quite  important  that  the  need  of  keeping  the 
area  of  infiltration  open  for  the  winter  floods  should  be 
fully  understood  by  the  populations  concerned.  When  this 
is  attended  to,  it  is  obvious  that  we  have  here  natural  stor- 
age reservoirs  for  flood  waters,  annually  replenished  and 
likely  to  be  fully  refilled  each  season,  no  matter  how  heavy 
may  have  been  the  drafts  made  upon  them  during  the  pre- 
cedmg  irrigation  season. 

The  most  extensive  example  of  debris-fan  storage  of 
flood  waters  thus  far  known  to  me  occurs  in  the  upper  San 
Bernardino  valley,  at  the  head  of  which  two  large  streams, 
the  Santa  Ana  river  and  Mill  creek,  emerge  from  narrow 
canyons,  at  whose  outlets  there  are  truly  phenomenal  ac- 
cumulations of  huge  bowlders,  which  in  time  of  flood  are 
tossed  about  by  the  torrents  with  a  thundering  noise  some- 
times audible  miles  away.  Here  are  many  square  miles  of 
open  cobble  surface,  into  which  flood  waters  can  be  and 
are  absorbed  with  the  greatest  ease,  although  in  the  usual 
channels  of  the  summer  flow  the  bottom  is  made  sensibly 
waterproof  by  finer  sediments.  Costly  tunnels  have  been 
driven  through  these  cobble-beds  under  the  impression 
that  large  amounts  of  water  could  be  thus  collected;  but 
while  the  constant  drip  proves  the  perviousness  and  ab- 
sorbent nature  of  the  deposit,  that  very  circumstance  pre- 
vents the  gathering  together  of  any  very  large  supply  of 
w.iter  in  the  relatively  insignificant  areas  of  the  artificial 
drilts. 

From  the  head  of  the  debris-fan  of  Mill  creek  to  its  base, 
near  the  town  of  San  Bernardino,  the  distance  is  between 
12  and  14  miles,  according  to  the  initial  point  chosen;  the 
fall  of  the  surface  within  the  same  distance  is  between  600 
and  700  feet.  The  average  width  of  the  valley  is  about  10 
miles,  and  artesian  borings  have  shown  the  gravels  and 
cobbles  to  be  nearly  a  thousand  feet  in  thickness  within  a 
rnile  of  the  southeastern  edge.  This  enormous  gravel 
mass,  filled  with  water  from  the  floods  of  the  two  streams, 
forms  a  natural  reservoir  of  such  magnitude  that  the  drafts 
thus  far  made  upon  it  by  the  numerous  boreholes  sunk  in 
the  lower  valley  have  failed  to  show  any  such  degree  of 
mutual  interdependence  as  is  usually  observed  in  wells 
situated  short  distance?  apart— a  fact  which  I  have  ascer- 


tained by  experimental  measurements  made  under  proper 
conditions.  This  relative  independence  of  the  flow  of  con- 
tiguous wells  also  indicates  that  the  water-bearing  stratum 
consists  of  gravel  so  large  and  so  open  that  the  water  mass 
may  be  considered  as  exeiting  its  pressure  rather  freely  in 
all  directions;  yet  on  reopening  a  closed  well  there  always 
exists  a  material  accumulation  of  pressure,  which  takes 
several  hours  to  recede  to  its  normal  amount. 

Besides  the  artificial  outlets  mentioned,  however,  there 
is  a  number  of  natural  outlets  on  the  slope  of  this  great 
gravel  reseivoir.  The  most  conspicuous  is  the  source  of 
Warm  creek,  the  stream  which  has  been  appropriated  for 
the  purpose  of  irrigating  the  well-known  colony  of  River- 
side. Warm  creek  has  no  visible  connection  with  any  of 
the  streams  that  descend  from  the  Sierra  Madre;  it  rises  in 
the  valley  itself,  fully  three  miles  away  from  the  foot  of  the 
range.  There  is  no  obvious  reason  for  its  being  there,  but 
the  water  gathers  from  little  rills  and  ditches  within  a 
space  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  acquiring  within  that  dis- 
tance nearly  its  full  volume  of  from  2000  to  2500  inches  dur- 
ing the  dry  season.  At  other  points,  also,  "artesian"  springs 
rise  with  considerable  force  and  volume,  and  in  the  imme- 
diate floodplain  of  the  Santa  Ana  river,  rivulets  gather  at 
many  points  on  the  margins,  at  the  foot  of  the  bluff,  some 
7  or  8  feet  above  the  river  channel,  and  flow  toward  the 
latter  to  increase  the  volume  of  the  stream.  It  thus  hap- 
pens that  "  the  entire  flow  of  the  Santa  Ana  river  "  has  been 
appropriated  at  at  least  three  diflferent  points,  each  appro- 
priator  receiving  a  good  flow,  and  that  in  the  absence  of 
any  obvious  important  additions  from  incoming  streams. 
As  may  be  supposed,  boreholes  sunk  in  this  region  of 
spontaneous  flows  encounter  at  very  small  depths  (from  120 
to  150  feet)  very  copious  flows  of  artesian  water,  in  cobble- 
beds;  while  near  the  border  of  the  valley  not  only  is  a 
greater  depth  required  and  the  outflow  less,  but  the  mate- 
rials penetrated  are  much  finer. 

Since  the  terraces  of  reddish  loam  that  border  the  foot  of 
the  Sierra  Madre  from  the  head  of  the  valley  to  the  San 
Gabriel  river  indicate  plainly  that  the  subdivision  of  the 
valley  into  two  drainage  basins  is  a  comparatively  recent 
event,  it  does  not  seem  improbable  that  the  artesian  reserve 
referred  to  might  be  tapped  by  deep  borings  much  farther 
westward  than  has  heretofore  been  attempted;  perhaps 
within  easy  reach  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles. 

A  very  striking  exemplification  of  the  origin  of  cienegas 
exists  in  the  valley  of  Temescal  Creek,  one  of  the  south- 
erti  affluents  of  the  Santa  Ana  river,  in  San  Bernardino 
county.  This  creek  is  really  the  natural  continuation  of 
the  San  Jacinto  river  of  San  Diego  county,  but  an  inter- 
vening lake  basin  (Lake  Elsinore)  prevents  actual  flow  from 
the  latter  stream  to  the  Temescal  valley,  save  in  seasons  of 
extraordinary  rainfall.  Its  water  is  supplied  almost  en- 
tirely from  the  canyons  of  the  Santa  Ana  mountains,  which 
have  a  rather  copious  rainfall  in  their  higher  portions.  At 
the  head  of  the  valley  there  is  a  small  lake  (Lee  Lake), 
which,  with  no  visible  inflow,  nevertheless  has  at  its  lower 
end  a  steady  outflow  of  about  400  miners'  inches  of  water 
during  the  dry  season,  thus  forming  part  of  the  water  sup- 
ply of  the  "  South  Riverside  "  Colony.  Examination  shows 
that  the  lake  is  fed  entirely  by  a  series  of  springs,  or  rather 
an  almost  continuous  ooze,  from  the  enormous  masses  of 
granitic  and  other  debris  that  have  accumulated  in  front  of 
the  two  uppermost  canyons  of  the  Temescal  valley,  and 
which  reach  entirely  across  the  valley  to  the  foot  of  the 
(Temescal)  range  opposite.  These  debris  masses  are  so 
porous  that  actual  surface  flow  very  rarely  occurs,  and  no 
well-defined  bed  for  a  stream  exists  save  where,  close  to 
the  lake  basin,  the  materials  are  relatively  fine.  Evidently 
the  main  body  of  the  ra'nfall  gathered  into  these  canyons 
is  stored  in  the  coarser  portions  of  the  debris-fans  above. 

Below  this  lake  basin  the  Temescal  valley  is  divided 
lengthwise  by  a  series  of  low  ridges  formed  of  materials 
mostly  impervious  to  water,  of  Tertiary  age.  In  front  of 
the  canyons  of  this  lower  portion  of  the  valley  similar  great 
debris  masses  have  accumulated  also;  but  since  the  im- 
pervious ridges  mentioned  prevent  the  outflow  of  water 
save  during  actual  freshets  (when  small  streams  pass 
through  the  gaps  in  the  ridges),  extensive  cienegas  have 
been  formed  between  the  valley  ridges  and  the  foot  of  the 
Santa  Ana  range.  In  thesp,  as  in  the  upper  San  Bernar- 
dino valley,  "artesian  "  springs  rise  at  many  p'-ints,  and 
vegetation  remains  bright  green  all  summer.  Borings  thus 
far  made  have  developed  a  very  copious  artesian  flow,  and 
a  tunnel  driven  through  one  of  the  clay  ridges  toward  the 
cienega  was  suddenly  inundated  when  its  face  reached  the 
gravel  of  the  debris  mass,  about  40  feet  below  the  surface. 
The  artesian  wells  and  natural  surface  flow  from  these 
cienegas,  so  far  as  developed,  yield  an  aggregate  flow  of 
nearly  600  miners'  inches,  which  can  doubtless  be  mate 
rially  increased;  and  this,  with  the  flow  from  the  lake  above, 
constitutes  the  water  supply  for  the  colonies  below. 

These  examples,  which  could  be  greatly  multiplied,  show 
sufficiently  both  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  cienegas,  and 
a'so  their  practical  importance  as  sources  of  water  supply, 
which  calls  for  a  more  careful  survey  of  their  extent  of  oc- 
currence than  has  heretofore  been  made.  While  they  do 
not  render  the  establishment  of  artificial  storage  reservoirs 
superfluous,  they  do  supplement  them  locally  to  a  very  ma- 
terial extent,  rendering  it  possible  to  occupy  for  agriculture 
large  areas  that  otherwise  would  have  remained  arid  for 
many  years  to  come.  But  there  arises  the  question  as  to 
the  geographic  limits  within  which  these  natural  storage 
reservoirs  may  reasonably  be  sought,  for  it  is  notorious 
that  they  are  not  usually  found,  and  the  name  and  idea  of 
the  cienega  is  not  generally  known  in  the  northern  por- 
tions of  California. 

The  essential  condition  of  cienega  formation  is  mani- 
festly the  opportunity  for  the  abundant  formation  of  de- 
posits of  exceptionally  coarse  and  pervious  gravel  and  cob- 
bles near  the  points  where  the  canyons  emerge  from  the 
mountains.  This,  again,  is  necessarily  conditioned  upon 
the  occasional  occurrence  of  violent,  torrential  rainfall  in 
the  mountains,  alternating  with  periods  when  quiet  deposi- 
tion allows  of  the  formation  of  water-shedding  layers. 
Another  condition  appears  to  be  the  ready  weathering  of 
the  parent  rocks  into  rounded  forms,  by  which  close  pack- 


ing is  prevented,  so  that  abundant  interspaces  are  perma 
nently  maintained. 

Both  conditions  are  fulfilled  to  an  unusual  extent  in  the 
granitic  ranges  of  Southern  California.  The  rock  is  rather 
easily  disintegrated,  first  into  larger  and  then  into  smaller 
rounded  massses,  from  which  large  quantities  of  very  coarse 
angular  sand  have  been  detached,  and  which  continue  to  dis" 
integrate  rapidly  when  exposed  to  the  air,  but  are  relative- 
ly stable  when  submerged  in  the  debris  mass,  and  so 
maintain  porosity.  Such  granitic  or  granitoid  material 
forms  the  main  body  of  all  the  larger  cienegas  I  have  ex- 
amined in  Southern  California,  and  the  remarkably  large 
proportion  of  potash  contained  in  their  waters  in  conse- 
quence is  of  no  small  economic  importance. 

It  is  therefore  reasonable  to  presume,  and  it  seems  a 
priori  probable,  that  a  concurrence  of  the  two  conditions, 
climatic  and  petrographic,  is  requisite  for  the  formation  of 
cienegas  upon  a  practically  useful  scale,  and  the  extent  to 
which  this  concurrence  actually  exists,  geographically,  is  a 
question  of  no  little  practical  interest. 


Boi^ESTf^Y. 


Notes  on  Wattle-Growing. 

As  the  wattle  acacias  thrive  in  this  State,  and  are  to  some 
extent  already  growing  in  different  regions,  there  is  not  a 
little  interest  manifested  from  time  to  time  in  the  possi- 
bility of  a  local  product  of  wattle  bark  for  tanning.  We 
find  in  Garden  and  Field  of  South  Australia  an  essay  read 
by  Mr.  von  Doussa  before  an  agricultural  assembly  in  that 
colony,  from  which  we  make  the  following  extracts: 

From  nearly  20  years'  close  observation  and  10  years' 
practical  experience,  I  think  I  can  with  confidence  speak 
on  a  subject  which  is  every  day  increasing  in  importance, 
and  one  which  is  greatly  helping  to  develop  our  country 
and  producing  interests,  namely,  the  cultivation  of  the 
wattle.  Mr.  T.  H.  Maiden,  Curator  of  the  Technological 
Museum,  Sydney,  in  his  book  on  "Wattles  and  Wattle 
Bark?,"  states  that  there  are  over  300  kinds  of  wattles 
("acacias)  in  Australia — good,  bad  and  indifferent — and  that 
the  broad  leaved  wattle  of  South  Australia  {Acacia  pycnan- 
tha)  hss  one  of  the  richest  tanning  barks  in  the  world. 
The  district  of  Echunga  is  in  the  very  heart  of  the  country 
producing  this  wonderlul  tanning  material,  and  as  so  many 
colonists  are  making,  and  intending  to  make,  their  liveli- 
hood by  wattle-growing,  it  is  essential  that  in  doing  so  the 
very  best  information  on  the  subject  should  be  obtained. 

According  to  Mr.  J.  E.  Brown,  lately  our  Conservator  of 
Forests,  there  is  not  the  remotest  possibility  of  the  market 
being  oversupplied.  British  and  Continental  tanners  are 
languishing  for  ample  and  continuous  supply,  and  South 
Australia  exports  in  such  driblets  that  many  of  the  large 
firms  in  Great  Britain  have  given  over  using  our  bark,  and 
have  fallen  back  on  Valonia  and  other  barks  more  fully 
and  regularly  supplied. 

The  export  of  bark  from  South  Australia  for  the  last  six 
years  amounted  to  27,450  tons,  representing  a  value  of 
_^286,272,  and  when  it  is  considered  that  in  that  period 
one-fifth  of  the  quantity  exported  could  be  taken  by  one 
yard  alone,  it  will  be  easily  seen  that  growers  need  not  fear 
being  able  to  produce  more  than  would  supply  the  demand. 
Even  in  Tasmania,  which  exports  nearly  three  times  the 
quantity  of  bark  per  annum  that  we  do,  the  necessity  of 
cultivating  the  wattle  is  receiving  the  attention  of  the  au- 
thorities, and  Mr.  F.  Abbot,  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Botanic  Gardens  at  Hobart,  says:  "  We  have  so  many 
wattles  growing  naturally  that  we  have  no  need  to  cultivate 
them,  buL  the  destruction  is  so  great  that  we  shall  have  to 
do  it  before  long."  Both  in  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales 
the  cultivation  of  the  wattle  is  receiving  marked  attention, 
as  throughout  Australia  the  species  of  wattles  richest  in 
tannin  are  becoming  seriously  diminished,  and  there  is  a 
concensus  of  opinion  among  persons  interested  in  the 
matter  that  the  various  Governments  should  encourage  the 
replanting  of  them. 

The  subject  of  wattle-growing  will  bear  calm  discussion, 
,  for  we  have  much  to  learn  in  regard  to  it  yet.  So  far,  we 
have  had  to  depend  chiefly  on  estimates  (which  look  very 
taking  on  paper)  in  lieu  of  statements  of  results  attained. 
As  an  example  of  the  estimates  on  paper  which  were  given 
before  the  "  Victorian  Royal  Commission  on  Vegetable 
Products,"  Mr.  W.  Ferguson,  Inspector  of  State  Forests, 
Victoria,  says:  "  I  calculate  that  from  the  time  the  seed 
was  sown  at  the  Majorca  Plantations,  Ballarat,  in  seven 
>ears  we  should  get  ten  tons  of  bark  to  the  acre — that  is, 
cff  trees  that  were  fit  for  barking  at  the  time.  This  would 
be  the  first  thinning  out;  then  each  succeeding  year,  and 
for  years  and  years  to  come,  we  would  get  the  same  result."' 
The  soil  on  which  this  wonderful  result  was  to  be  obtained 
was  stated  to  be  so  poor  that  neither  grass  nor  anything 
else  would  grow.  All  you  who  have  had  anything  to  do 
with  growing  wattles  will  be  able  to  form  your  own  opinion 
of  the  above  statement.  They  may  be  able  to  obtain  such 
results  in  Victoria,  but  in  South  Australia,  even  on  the  very 
best  and  most  suitable  land,  this  would  be  impossible. 
The  best  result  I  know  of  is  from  a  ten  acre  paddock  at 
Frif  drichstadt,  near  Hahndorf,  which,  after  it  had  been 
cropped  for  over  20  years,  was  given  a  spell,  and  in  about 
two  years  the  whole  became  covered  with  young  wattles, 
thus  showing  how  long  the  seed  will  remain  in  the  ground. 
These  were  conserved,  and  in  1 1  years  after  the  last  crop- 
ping, the  wattles  being  then  nine  years  old,  the  paddock 
was  stripped,  yielding  27  tons  of  bark,  for  which  the  owner 
got  over  £100. 

The  soil  most  suitable  for  the  growth  of  wattles  is  of  a 
sandy  nature,  lying  upon  a  clay  subsoil,  or  on  ironstone 
gravel  ridges,  which  generally  produce  the  best  and  thick- 
est bark.  One  frequently  notices  wattles  flourishing  nat- 
urally on  the  poorest  soil,  therefore  farmers  should  not 
hesitate,  when  they  have  such  land,  which  produces  them 
nothing,  to  put  it  under  wattle  cultivation.  On  the 
Echunga  Wattle  Plantation  Company's  property,  wattles 
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can  be  seen  growing  luxuriantly  on  land  of  the  poorest  de- 
scription— in  fact,  it  was  considered  wasting  time  and  labor 
when  this  portion  of  the  property  was  put  under  cultiva- 
tion, but  the  result  so  far  has  proved  quite  the  contrary. 

Preparing  virgin  soil  for  cultivation  is  a  question  on 
which  there  are  different  opinions,  but  I  think  results  will 
prove  that  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Echunga  Wattle  Planta- 
tion Company  is  the  most  correct  and  cheapest  method. 
Here  several  experiments  have  been  tried — plowing  in 
ridges,  putting  in  seeds  with  hoes  and  scarifying.  The 
scarifying  has  proved  the  most  successful  and  cheapest 
plan.  The  ground  proposed  to  be  put  under  cultivation — 
say  a  piece  of  loo  acres — is  cleared  during  the  summer 
months,  all  useless  saplings  and  scrub  timber  are  cut  down, 
and  with  the  dead  timber  and  logs  lying  about  the  ground 
are  stacked  in  heaps,  ready  for  burning  later  on.  All  the 
large  trees,  reserving  the  best  and  those  useful  for  timber 
purposes,  are  killed  by  ringing.  Then  in  the  month  of 
May,  when  the  fire  can  be  easily  controlled  by  three  or 
four  men,  the  whole  patch  is  burnt  out,  and  the  ground  will 
then  be  found  suitable  for  a  stump-jumping  scarifier,  with  a 
team  of  six  good  bullocks  to  go  over  the  whole  loo  acres  in 
from  25  to  28  days.  The  ground  in  this  state  forms  a  pro- 
tection of  no  mean  value  to  the  young  wattles  in  their  early 
growth,  the  useful  timber  trees  that  are  left  and  the  stand- 
ing dead  timber  being  a  great  protection  against  severe 
frosts  in  the  winter  and  the  hot  sun  in  the  summer. 

Before  putting  the  seed  into  the  ground,  it  is  necessary, 
on  account  of  the  extreme  hardness  of  the  outer  covering 
of  the  seed,  to  prepare  it  for  quicker  germination.  This  is 
best  done  by  putting  what  is  required  for  one  day's  sowing 
into  a  saucepan  or  boiler,  with  sufficient  water  to  well 
cover  the  seed;  it  is  then  placed  on  not  too  fierce  a  fire  un- 
til it  commences  to  simmer,  and  is  kept  at  that  point  from 
three  to  five  minutes,  when  it  has  to  be  taken  oflf  the  fire 
and  left  standing  till  cool.  The  seeds  are  then  fit  for  use 
with  a  guarantee  that  nearly  every  one  will  grow  in  a  few 
weeks  after  being  put  into  the  ground.  From  a  series  of 
experiments  instituted  I  obtained  the  following  results: — 
100  seeds  treated  in  the  above  manner  were  planted,  and 
98  germinated;  with  only  boiling  water  poured  on  them  53 
germinated,  and  out  of  100  seeds  planted  without  any  pre- 
paration only  18  grew.  The  seeds  were  all  planted  on  the 
same  day  and  one  plot  of  ground.  The  whole  98  of  the 
prepared  seeds  that  grew  appeared  before  one  of  the  un- 
prepared seeds  germinated. 

The  best  time  for  putting  the  seed  into  the  ground  is  in 
the  months  of  July  and  August,  and  when  sowing  the  pre 
pared  seed  broadcast,  previous  to  running  the  scarifer 
over  the  ground,  if  on  virgin  soil,  or  the  harrows  over 
ploughed  or  formerly  cultivated  ground,  care  shou'd 
be  taken  not  to  put  more  than  i  Yz  pounds  seed  to  the  acre. 
Say  four  acres  are  gone  over  in  a  day,  the  whole  should 
not  be  sown  at  one  sowing,  as  on  a  dry,  windy  day,  before 
all  the  seeds  could  be  covered,  those  assisted  in  their  ger- 
mination through  the  boiling  process  would  become  useless 
when  dried  up. 

Wattle  growers  will  find  the  pruning  of  their  trees  when 
four  or  five  years  old  of  great  advantage,  for  the  tree  when 
pruned  (which  must  not  be  done  too  heavily,  and  only  the 
lower  branches  should  be  cut  off)  will  grow  quicker,  give  a 
cleaner  stem,  hence  easier  stripping  and  at  less  expense, 
and  the  bark  will  be  found  to  be  of  better  quality  and 
thicker  growth  than  on  unpruned  trees.  The  beet  period 
for  pruning  is  during  the  mouths  of  April  and  May. 

The  stripping  season  generally  commences  in  October, 
and  in  wet  years  continues  till  April.  Should  the  season 
be  favorable  for  late  stripping,  I  would  recommend  grow- 
ers not  to  commence  too  early,  as  during  the  months  of 
September,  October,  and  November  the  trees  grow  more 
than  in  the  remaming  nine  months  of  the  year,and  from  an 
analysis  of  bark  (taken  from  one  tree)  made  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Haycraft,  of  Echunga,  the  following  results  were  obtained: 
For  the  six  months  from  May  to  October,  inclusive,  the 
percentage  of  tannin  was  from  33  to  36  per  cent.,  and 
from  November  to  April,  38  to  39  per  cent.,  thus  showing 
that  out  of  the  season  there  is  a  depreciation  of  tannin  in 
the  bark.  The  exact  age  at  which  wattles  should  be 
stripped  can  only  be  decided  by  the  cultivator's  common 
sense.  Some  growers  allow  their  trees  to  stand  uniil  the 
bark  on  them  becomes  quite  black  and  scaly.  This,  I 
think,  is  very  poor  policy,  as  the  bark  in  that  state  becomes 
too  fibrous  and  woody,  and  certainly  does  not  contain  the 
same  amount  of  tannin  as  the  smooth  skinned  baik  from 
trees  aged  from  seven  to  ten  years.  As  soon  as  the  tree 
shows  signs  of  the  bark  becoming  scaly  it  should  be 
stripped.  The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  bark  will  be 
judged  as  critically  as  wool,  and  price  paid  for  it  will  be 
according  to  its  strength,  age  and  condition. 

Since  the  erection  of  Messrs.  Barrow  and  Haycraft's 
tannage  factories  at  Echunga  and  Little  Hampton,  wattle 
growers  have  been  able  to  make  use  of  their  waste  (tops, 
thinnings,  and  pruning)  in  a  most  profitable  manner,  and 
those  factories  have,  to  a  great  extent,  caused  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  wattle  to  be  more  seriously  considered.  The 
tops,  etc.,  in  former  years,  were  during  or  after  the  strip- 
ping collected,  put  in  heaps,  and  burnt;  but  in  thickly 
wattled  country  this  could  not  be  done  without  risk,  and 
very  often  these  heaps  would  remain  for  years,  covering 
large  areas  in  paddocks,  and  preventing  the 
growth  of  either  grass  or  wattles  on  those  patches.  With 
the  advent  of  those  factories,  growers  now  have  ar  oppor 
tunity  when  stripping  to  at  once  clear  the  land,  the  tops 
being  collected  in  their  green  state,  tied  in  bundles,  and 
carted  to  the  factories,  when  a  former  nuisance  and  useless 
article  is  turned  into  a  profitable  commodity,  causing  a 
large  amount  of  money  to  be  annually  circulated,  and  be- 

»ing  a  great  boon  to  the  working  classes.  In  this  natural 
wattle-bearing  area  there  is  room  for  at  least  seven  or 
eight  factories  such  as  that  erected  at  Echunga;  and  it  is 
only  a  question  of  time  and  capital  to  see  them  estab- 
lished. 

I  [The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  months  named 

for  sowing,  pruning,  etc.,  are  for  the  southern  hemisphere. 


IB  HE  Di^'RY. 


Eastern  Notes  on  Greaoiing  Milk. 

From  current  issues  of  Eastern  journals  we  have  collated 
several  paragraphs  to  show  how  dairy  practice  east  of  the 
Rockies  is  running  in  cream  separation. 

Prof.  J.  W.  Robertson  writes  to  Hoard's  Dairyman  as 
follows: 

"  When  a  cow  has  been  milking  about  nine  months  or 
more,  I  do  not  know  of  any  system  of  setting  the  milk,  in 
deep  setting  pails,  which  will  enable  the  dairyman  to  recover 
much  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  butter  fat  in  his  milk,  but 
the  use  of  the  centrifugal  separator,  will  enable  the  dairy- 
man to  recover  practically  the  whole  of  it.  The  use  of 
shallow  pans,  for  milk  obtained  during  that  advanced 
period  of  lactation,  has  given  us  much  better  results  than 
the  deep-setting  pails." 

And  the  Dairy  Messenger  remarks:  "It  is  well  to  re- 
member the  following  rule  for  setting:  The  depth  of  the 
milk  must  be  modified  according  to  the  temperature  avail- 
able. Thus,  with  no  'ce  in  warm  weather,  set  very  shallow 
(2  to  3  inches);  if  colder,  say  50  to  60  deg.,  or  if  running 
cold  water  is  at  disposal,  set  5  to  6  inches  deep.  If  water 
below  48  deg.  or  ice  is  available,  set  in  cans  of  8  inches  in 
diameter,  and  20  inches  deep,  submerge  or  not,  as  you  may 
pte'er.  Plenty  of  crushed  ice  should  be  used,  so  as  to  cool 
quickly  and  intensely.  The  losses  of  butterfat  by  neglect- 
ing to  have  the  water  cold  enough,  are  enormous;  that  the 
experiments  of  the  late  Professor  Fjord  have  amply  proved. 
Experiments,  both  here  and  in  Europe,  have  also  demon- 
strated that  all  the  difficulties  in  creameries  are  overcome  by 
the  centrifugal  force,  and  that  there  is  no  need  to  leave 
more  than  fromo.i  to  0.2  per  cent,  fat  in  the  skim-milk, 
irrespective  of  breed,  feed  or  period  of  lactation."  [This 
shows  that  in  California,  without  cold  water,  the  old  shallow 
pan  system  is  best  until  one  gets  a  centrifugal. — Ed. 
Press.] 

At  a  Farmers'  Institute  in  Western  New  York,  George 
Smith,  a  practical  dairyman,  in  answer  to  the  question, 
"  Which  is  the  most  economical,  and  at  the  same  time, 
thorough  process  of  creaming  milk  in  a  dairy  having  ten 
cows  that  will  make  250  pounds  of  butter  in  a  year.-"'  said: 
"If  you  have  ten  cows  that  will  produce  that  amount  of 
butter,  or,  if  you  are  going  to  purchase  them,  and  have  no 
creamer,  and  wish  to  choose  between  processes,  and  must 
buy  one,  by  all  means  choose  the  hand  separator.  With 
one  of  the  hand  power  size,  you  can  easily  skim  the  milk 
from  such  a  herd  in  an  hour  for  each  milking,  all  seasons 
and  conditions  considered,  much  closer  than  by  any  gravity 
process  yet  brought  out  that  I  know  of." 

In  answer  to  a  dairyman  who  had  been  using  a  deep-set- 
ting arrangement,  C.  P.  Goodrich  replied:  "It  will  pay  )ou 
to  get  a  hand  separator,  but  I  would  advise  you  to  get  one 
with  power  attachment,  for,  although  you  can  turn  it  by 
hand, — as  it  does  not  turn  hard, — yet  it  takes  time,  and 
time  is  money  nowadays,  and  you  will  be  sure  to  use  a 
power  before  a  great  while.  A  light  tread  power,  run  by 
any  animal  of  400  or  500  pounds  weight,  will  answer  the 
purpose. 

"  How  much  more  butter  you  will  get  by  its  use  than  by 
your  present  system,  of  course  I  cannot  tell,  but  I  know  you 
will  get  some  more.  I  have  tested  with  the  Babcock  tester 
hundreds  of  samples  of  skim  milk  both  in  my  dairy  and  in 
different  parts  of  the  State.  Under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances  in  summer,  with  the  milk  of  fresh  cows,  set 
immediately  after  milking,  in  ice  water,  there  is  at  least  % 
of  I  per  cent  left,  and  this  winter,  I  have  found  .4  to  .8  of  i 
per  cent.,  and  where  it  had  been  set  in  cold  air  instead  of 
water,  and  unskillful  skimming  had  been  done,  very  much 
more  had  been  left.  I  think  it  safe  to  say,  that  with  the 
use  of  the  separator,  you  will  save  at  least  20  pounds  of 
butter  per  cow  a  year,  giving  as  they  do  2000  or  more 
quarts  each,  which,  at  25  cents  per  pound,  would,  in  a 
year,  pay  for  the  separator;  besides,  if  you  run  it  by  a  tread 
power,  you  would  save  some  labor." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  writer  of  the  above  uses 
his  bull  to  run  his  hand  separator. — Ed.] 

How  to  Make  Good  Skim  Milk  Calves. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  propositions  in  dairy 
economy.  The  Iowa  Experiment  Station  has  been  mak- 
ing some  interesting  trials  along  this  line  which  are  de- 
tailed in  a  late  Bulletin  z.%  follows: 

Farmers  are  aware  that  there  are  two  critical  periods  in 
the  life  of  the  calf.  The  first  four  months  when  it  requires 
care  to  carry  it,  by  judicious  feeding,  to  the  point  where  it 
will  develop  on  the  common  fare  of  the  farm.  All  farmers 
know  that  a  weaned  calf  loses  condition  rapidly  if  it  is 
forgotton  and  turned  upon  pasture. 

We  made  this  trial  with  two  thoroughbred  Shorthorn 
calves — a  heifer,  No.  227,  64  days  old,  that  weighed  179 
pounds;  a  bull,  No.  229,  45  days  old,  that  weighed  158 
pounds. 

Two  Holstein — a  high  grade  heifer,  No.  34,  33  days  eld, 
that  weighed  151  pounds;  a  thoroughbred  bull.  No.  173, 
53  days  old,  that  weighed  200  pounds. 

All  were  in  good  condition  for  growth.  They  were  fed 
under  trial  three  months  in  periods  of  15  days  each.  The 
milk  fed  was  taken  from  three  special  cows.  It 
was  thoroughly  mixed  and  divided  into  equal  portions. 
One-half  was  given  to  the  Shorthorn  bull.  No.  229,  and 
to  the  Holstein  bull,  No.  173,  in  equal  parts,  and  the  other 
half  was  set  12  hours  for  creaming,  when  all  the  cream 
was  skimmed  off  and  the  milk  warmed  and  fed  to  the 
heifers  at  the  temperature  of  the  new  milk.  The  new 
milk  and  skim  milk  were  sampled  each  day  before  feeding, 
and  analyzed  by  the  chemist  in  five  day  composite  samples 
and  a  record  kept  of  the  analysis.  We  had  flax  ground 
and  analyzed,  so  as  to  ascertain  as  near  as  possible  the 


amount  necessary  to  feed  with  the  skim  milk  to  replace 
the  fat  taken  away  in  the  cream. 

The  whole  milk  calves  had  seventeen  and  one-half 
pounds  per  day  of  fresh  milk,  and  the  skim  milk  calves 
had  16  pounds  per  day  of  milk  skimmed  after  12  hours 
setting.  The  whole  milk  feed  during  the  period  contained 
9.24  pounds  of  fat,  and  the  skim  milk  contained  2.76 
pounds.  To  the  skim  milk  was  added  one  and  one-half 
pounds  of  ground  flaxseed  per  day,  that  by  analysis  showed 
35  per  cent  fat  or  7.87  pounds  of  vegetable  fat  in  the  22  and  a 
half  pounds  of  the  flaxseed  meal  fed  during  the  period, 
thus  making  a  total  of  10.73  pounds  of  fat  fed  to  the  calves 
on  skim  milk  and  9.24  pounds  fed  to  those  on  whole  milk. 
Owing  to  a  variation  of  the  butter  fat  in  the  milk  fresh 
from  the  cows  and  also  in  the  milk  after  setting,  it  was 
impo.'^bible  to  fix  rations  that  would  contain  uniformly 
equal  amounts  of  fat.  One  and  a  half  pounds  per  day  of 
the  flaxseed  meal  was  found  to  be  about  all  that  the 
calves  could  take  without  scouring,  and  sufficient  to  re- 
place as  much,  or  more,  of  the  butter  fat  as  was  taken  out 
by  skimming.  Analysis  shov/ed  that  the  solids  aside  from 
fat  contained  by  the  skimmed  and  u"hskimmed  milk  were 
practically  the  same;  [and  that  the  ground  flaxseed  con- 
tained 35  per  cent  rat  and  24  45  per  cent  crude  protein, 
hence  some  albuminoids  as  well  as  fat  are  added. 

RESULTS. 
These  are  stated  as  follows: 

1.  The  experiment  indicates  that  a  ration  of  skim  milk 
and  ground  flaxseed  compares  favorably  with  a  new  milk 
ration  for  young  calves. 

2.  The  larger  gain  came  from  the  whole  milk,  but  a 
part  of  it  was  probably  due  to  the  individuality  of  the 
calves,  and  good  results  and  a  thrifty  growth  were  made 
on  skim  milk  and  ground  flaxseed. 

3.  The  skim  milk  calves  were  interrupted  less  in  their 
growth  by  weaning  than  the  whole  milk  calves. 

4.  A  saving  in  value  of  butter  fat  alone  of  $1.11  per 
month  on  each  calf  was  effected  by  substituting  the  ground 
flaxseed. 

5.  The  cost  of  producing  a  pound  of  gain  (estimating 
new  milk  at  87  and  a  half  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  and 
skim  milk  at  15  cents  per  hundred  pounds;  grain  one  cent 
per  pound,  hay  $5  per  ton,  and  flaxseed  meal  three  and  a 
half  cents  per  pound)  was  76  cents  for  the  fresh  milk  ration 
and  five  cents  for  the  skim  milk  ration. 

How  to  best  and  most  economically  develop  the  calf 
during  the  first  six  months  of  its  life  and  fit  it  for  the 
greatest  usefulness  as  a  breeding  or  feeding  animal,  is  one 
of  the  difficult  prob'ems  that  confronts  the  farmer  and 
stock  raiser.  The  power  of  the  average  well  developed 
calf  of  six  months  and  upward  to  convert  grass  and  grain 
into  dollars  and  cents  is  well  known.  Until  the  age  of 
four  months  is  reached,  however,  the  milk  of  the  dam  is 
superior  to  any  other  food,  but  in  this  experiment  good 
results  have  been  obtained  from  a  more  economical 
ration. 


(She  jSxABbE. 


Items  abont  Horses. 

The  British  Government  is  trying  to  find  some  way  of 
improving  the  breed  of  horses  in  Ireland. 

Rats  eat  horses'  hoofs.  Sometimes  lameness  is  caused 
by  the  attacks  of  these  vicious  rodents.  A  layer  of  tar  on 
the  hoofs  will  keep  them  away. 

The  Shire  horse  importers  of  America  are  up  in  arms 
against  the  late  ruling  of  the  Treasury  Department  requir- 
ing so  many  crosses  to  secure  the  entry  of  imported  stal- 
lions free  of  duty.  They  consider  the  ruling  unjust  and 
unbusinesslike. 

The  breeder  who  carefully  and  correctly  mates  his  ani- 
mals, with  reference  not  only  to  individual  qualities,  but 
with  reference  to  known  characteristics,  will,  in  the  major- 
ity of  cases,  be  more  successful  than  the  hap-hazard,.  hap- 
py-go-lucky breeder  who  pays  no  attention  to  blood  lines, 
t)ut  unites  his  sires  and  dams  only  with  reference  to  indi- 
vidual qualities. 

Breeders  who  cannot  afford  to  buy  high-priced  stock 
can  console  themselves  with  the  reflection  that  the  dams  of 
many  of  the  fastest  horses  in  the  world  have  been  low- 
priced  mares.  Oliver  K.  was  sold  with  his  dam  for  $150; 
Jack's  dam  sold  for  $75;  McDoel's  for  $140;  Allerton's  for 
$200;  Axtell's  dam  cost  $150,  and  the  list  might  be  con- 
tinued up  in  the  hundreds. 

C.  W.  Williams  of  Independence,  Iowa,  owner  of  Aller- 
ton,  recently  issued  a  challenge  to  trot  Allerton  against 
any  stallion  in  the  world  a  race  of  mile  heats,  three  in  five, 
in  harness,  at  the  trotting  meeting  to  be  held  at  Independ- 
ence in  August,  for  a  purse  of  $10,000.  Budd  Doble,  in 
last  month,  accepted  the  challenge  on  behalf  of  Axtell,  pro- 
viding the  entire  purse  of  $10,000  should  go  to  the  winner, 
to  which  Williams  assented. 

Up  to  the  time  that  Mr.  Robert  Bonner  purchased  Dex- 
ter and  retired  him  to  his  private  stable,  no  horse  had  ever 
appeared  that  could  give  him  a  race.  He  was  truly  king. 
He  was  as  much  superior  to  any  trotter  then  as  Arion  was 
superior  to  any  two-year-old  in  1891.  Great  as  were  other 
sons  and  daughters  of  Hambletonian,  it  was  but  play  for 
him  to  beat  them.  He  retired  with  a  record  of  2:17^- 
What  his  real  capacity  was  will  never  be  known,  but  no 
horseman  familiar  with  the  trotting  of  that  day  and  the  ease 
with  which  he  then  did  his  work,  believes  that  under  pres- 
ent improvements  in  tracks  and  appliances  he  would  have 
fallen  much,  if  any,  short  of  the  best  that  has  been  accom- 
plished to  date.  Many  a  regret  was  expressed  that  Dexter 
was  a  gelding,  and  had  he  been  entire  he  could  have  gone 
into  the  stud  and  commanded  his  own  price  to  unlimited 
patronage,  but  those  who  wanted  the  blood  had  to  turn  to 
his  full  brother  Dictator,  also  a  horse  of  excellent  conform- 
ation and  quality,  but  with  nothing  like  the  speed  and  per- 
sonality of  Dexter. 
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,3[gricultural  J^otes. 

CALIFORNIA. 
Alameda. 

Feuit  and  Grain.— Haywards  Journal:  The  heavy  rains 
were  a  glorious  thing  for  both  grain  and  fruit  trees,  though  of 
course  it  has  caused  some  damage  to  certain  liinds  of  fruit,  but 
the  trees  needed  just  such  a  nourishment  as  well  as  the  grain. 
The  promise  for  a  large  yield  in  this  valley  is  now  assured; 
never  before  have  we  seen  such  a  bright  grain  outlook.  The 
rain  has  naturally  done  some  damage  to  fruit,  but,  as  near  as 
we  can  learn,  it  will  not  be  half  as  bad  as  reported  Beyond 
damage  done  to  Black  Tartarians,  no  uneasiness  is  felt  regard- 
ing other  kinds.  The  almonds  are  not  injured,  nor  the  plum 
or  prune  crop,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  and  apricots  are  all  right. 

Amador. 

Growing  Strawberries  in  Barrels.— Jackson  Ledger:  Dr. 
Norman  of  Plymouth  has  a  strawberry  garden  in  the  shape  of 
a  barrel.  It  is  made  by  boring  holes  around  the  barrel,  say  100 
in  all,  from  the  bottom  up;  then  put  in  dirt,  and  fill  up  to  the 
first  row  of  holes.  Then  stick  the  plant  in  (he  hole  and  fill 
dirt  over  and  up  to  the  next  row,  and  so  on,  until  you  fill  the 
barrel  with  dirt,  and  around  the  outer  side,  the  strawberries. 
By  this  method,  the  plants  are  free  from  weeds,  and  make  a 
nice  ornament. 

Butte. 

The  Most  Profitable  Orange. — Oroville  Register:  Hon. 
John  M.  Ward  some  20  years  ago  purchased  a  dozen  or  more 
orange  trees  and  planted  them  around  his  residence  in  Oroville. 
He  trimmed  the  trees  up  so  as  to  make  them  look  attractive. 
One  Mediterranean  Sweet  tree  he  did  not  touch  with  a  knife, 
but  simply  kept  the  suckers  broken  ofiF.  This  tree  bore  500 
oranges  before  either  of  his  other  trees  bore  a  single  one,  yet 
all  had  the  same  care.  He  has  two  trees  of  this  variety  that 
are  20  years  old,  and  a  number  of  Navels  that  are  10  years  old. 
He  is  convinced  that  his  Mediterranean  Sweets  of  the  same 
age  will  bear  ten  times  as  many  oranges  as  the  Navels.  He 
and  Mr.  St.  Sure  own  an  orchard  together  just  below  town.  In 
this  50  orange  trees  were  set  in  shallow  holes,  about  20  inches 
deep.  Two  years  later,  150  additional  trees  were  planted,  but 
the  holes  were  dug  fully  four  feet  deep.  He  says  that  the  last 
lot  of  trees  have  made  a  remarkably  strong  and  vigorous 
growth,  much  more  so  than  the  other  trees,  and  that  they  re- 
quire  less  water.  He  is  positive  that  planters  here  make  a  mis- 
take in  digging  shallow  holes,  for  the  trees  will  not  do  well 
unless  irrigated  about  three  times  a  month,  while  those  planted 
in  deep  holes  require  but  two  or  three  irrigations  during  the 
summer. 

Colusa. 

Crop  Prospects  Never  Better. — Colusa  Sun:  It  has  cleared 
off  with  a  small  frost  and  without  high  water,  and  everything 
is  lovely.  The  only  setback  coming  with  the  late  storm  was 
the  bail.  The  hail  beat  the  wheat  down,  but  we  are  inclined 
to  think  it  did  no  material  damage.  The  only  thing  now  is 
that  some  wheat  will  fall,  but  with  improved  machinery  now 
in  use  nearly  all  that  grows  will  be  saved.  It  will  now  require 
rust,  or  something  out  of  the  ordinary  weather,  to  prevent  a 
very  large  grain  crop,  and  on  all  sorts  of  land.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  Sacramento  valley  has  never  had  as  fine  a  prospect, 
even  including  1880,  taking  all  kinds  of  land  into  the  account. 
It  is  too  soon  to  make  a  guess  at  the  fruit  crop,  but  it,  too, 
ought  to  be  good. 

Contra  Costa. 

Grape  Growers  Organize. — Mariinez  Democrat:  A  meeting 
of  the  grape  growers  of  Martinez  and  vicinity  was  held  at  the 
Opera  House  on  Saturday  afternoon  last,  about  25  being  present. 
L.  C.  Wittenmyer  was  elected  Chairman  and  A.  A.  Bailey 
Sec'y-  Magliavacca,  the  we.l-known  winery  man  of  Napa, 
was  present.  He  presented  a  blank  contract  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  grape  growers,  in  which  he  agreed  to  purchase  all 
wine  grapes  of  the  first  crop  containing  not  less  than  22  per 
cent  of  sugar,  to  be  delivered  at  his  office  in  Martinez,  and 
agreed  to  give  bonds  for  the  fulfilling  of  the  contract,  the  sellers 
to  give  bonds  also  for  the  deliverance  of  grapes.  The  following 
prices  were  offered  by  Mr.  Migliavanca,  the  sellers  to  furnish 
their  own  boxes: 

Variety.  Per  ton.  Variety.  Per  ton. 

Zinfindel  ?10  ~ 

Blact  Mulvoisle   8 

Burgundy   11 

Gray  Rie-slin?   8 

Sauvignon  Vert   8 

Crenache  lliRose  of  Peru 

Chasselas   8! 

Mr.  Migliavacca  offered  to  establish  a  winery  in  Martinez  if 
the  grape  growers  would  guarantee  to  furnish  2000  tons  of 
grapes  for  his  use,  and  then  he  amended  it  to  1500  tons,  but 
would  have  to  receive  an  assurance  of  getting  that  amount  of 
grapes  annually. 

El  Dorado. 

Apple  Planting. — Blair's  District  Cor.  Placerville  Democrat: 
Mr.  Turner  and  Surveyor  Austin  of  Placerville  were  here  three 
days  last  week  surveying  the  property  the  formpr  has  pur- 
chased from  John  Dench.  Mr.  Turner  intends  to  set  out  1200 
apple  and  pear  trees  within  the  next  year. 

Lassen. 

Wool  Notes.— Amedee  Oey»er :  Ninety-six  thousand  pounds 
of  wool  were  shipped  from  Amedee  last  week.  This  is  from 
one  herd  only,  that  of  P.  Plannagan.  Two  more  bands  re- 
main to  await  the  skill  of  the  20  shearers  now  at  work.  These 
bands  contain  25,000,  and  will  make  speedy  shipments  a 
necessity. 

The  Apple  Shipments. — Lassen  Advocate:  W.  M.  McClel- 
land says  that,  in  his  opinion,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  20,000  boxes 
of  Honey  Lake  apples  have  been  shipped  from  this  valley  to 
the  lower  country— Sacramento  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 
—the  past  season.  He  places  the  average  selling  price  of  these 
apples  at  $1  per  box  of  50  lbs.  It  would,  doubtless,  be  fair  to 
figure  a  profit  of  at  least  one-half  to  the  grower,  so  it  seems 
our  apple  men — and  they  are  few  in  number — have  done  fairly 
well  this  season.  A  little  more  care  for  the  trees,  better  sys- 
tems of  grading,  culling  and  packing,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  do  better  from  year  to  year  hereafter. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Thirty-Seventh  District  Fair.— Times :  Ata  meeting  of  the 
Directors  of  the  37th  Agricultural  District,  held  at  Los  Alamos 
on  Monday  last,  it  was  decided  to  hold  the  next  District  Fair 
at  Lompoc  on  the  last  four  days  of  September  next.  The  fair 
will  open  on  Tuesday.  This  gives  everybody  from  this  end 
of  the  district  a  chance  to  get  there  on  Monday,  make  their 
entries  and  other  preparations,  and  be  ready  to  assist  in  open- 
ing a  full-fledged  fair  on  Tuesday  morning,  which  will,  if  prop- 
erly managed,  far  outstrip  any  fair  ever  before  held  in  this 
county. 

Chop  Prospects  on  the  Meba.— ''anta  Maria  Times:  A  Timet 
iftprMcntalive  took  a  drive  on  to  the  South  Side  mesas  during 
Dio  i-fiHt  week,  and  wa-s  surprised  to  see  all  kinds  of  vegetation 
En  far  advanced.  Grain,  grasses  and  fruit  are  two  to  four 
w  j  fks  ahead  of  what  they  were  at  this  time  last  year.  Early 
K'  tilers  found  it  very  difficult  to  grow  fruit  trees  at  all,  owing 


Burger  $  7 

Mi>:sion   7 

Matero   9 

Qrosse  Blanc   9 

Cabernet   11 
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to  bleak  conditions.  All  this  has  changed  and  eucalyptus  trees 
did  it.  We  need  all  the  trees  we  have  for  windbrakes,  shade 
and  shelter.  They  have  assisted  materially  in  increasing  our 
average  rainfall  and  have  added  more  to  the  attractions  ot  our 
valley  than  all  other  improvements  combined.  They  have 
already  paid  well  for  the  land  occupied.  Our  orchards  are 
coming  on  and  rapidly  changing  general  appearances,  but 
they  can  never  take  the  place  of  our  tall  evergreen  gum  trees. 
We  need  more  of  them.  There  are  several  different  varieties 
of  gums,  all  hardy,  rapid  growers,  a:id  some  of  them  are  very 
beautiful  in  foliage  and  flower. 

Sonoma 

Fruit  Prospects. — Santa  Rosa,  April  2:  To  the  Editor: — 
Another  wet  April  seems  to  be  at  hand.  It  is  feared  that  the 
fruit  blossoms  may  have  been  chilled  by  cold  and  drop  oft;  at 
least  one-half  can  be  spared  and  then  we  will  have  plenty  left. 
Nearly  all  the  fruit  trees  in  this  section  have  been  sprayed  with 
lime,  salt  and  sulphur,  and  now,  in  their  full  bloom,  present  as 
white,  pure  and  spotless  attire  as  the  lilies  of  the  field.  The 
Rural  continues  to  make  its  weekly  visit  like  a  beam  of  sun- 
shine, cheering  the  hearts  of  its  readers  alike  in  fair  or  stormy 
weather.  May  it  still  cheer  us  on  in  the  years  to  come  is  the 
hearty  wish  of  the  writer. — A.  T.  Davidson. 

Sutter. 

Actual  Test  of  Plowing  by  Steam. — Yuba  City  Farmer: 
Henry  Best  is  getting  his  steam-plowing  outfit  ready  for  work, 
and  will  begin  this  week.  The  engine  draws  12  ten-inch  plows 
and  does  good  work.  During  winter  plowing,  over  40  acres 
per  day  were  plowed  with  the  engine  drawing  16  plows.  Bray 
Bros,  of  Southeast  Sutter  and  Trayner  Bros,  at  North  Butte  are 
also  running  similar  outfits  this  spring. 

Tulare. 

The  Fruit  Crop. — Visalia  Times:  The  prospect  of  a  big 
yield  of  the  fruit  trees  in  our  Visalia  district  was  never  better. 
The  apricot,  which  in  the  Hanford  and  Tulare  district  will  be 
only  about  one-third  of  a  crop,  will  be  a  full  crop  here.  Peaches 
are  promising  all  over  the  county.  Visalians  will  have  to  thin 
this  fruit  on  their  trees.  To  us,  these  continuous  yields  year 
after  year  seem  to  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  to  an 
outsider  they  would  be  regarded  as  phenomenal,  and  by  many 
doubting  Thomases  as  exaggerated  statement.  We  invite  the 
doubting  ones  to  make  a  personal  inspection  of  our  orchards; 
they  too  will  then  believe  the  facts  as  we  know  them  to  exist. 
Our  prune  crop  bids  fair  to  be  immense;  just  simply  wonderful. 
Even  our  one-year-old  trees  will  have  some  fruit  on,  and  he 
who  has  pruned  his  orchard  properly  will  have  a  crop  on  his 
three-year-old  trees  that  will  surprise  the  nations.  The  pear 
crop  is  also  good.  In  the  early  part  of  the  blossoming  season, 
some  few  orchards  were  bothered  with  the  aphis  louse,  but  the 
cool  weather  plaved  havoc  with  that  pest,  and,  as  he  can't  hurt 
anything  but  only  the  most  tender  foliage,  I  think  we  are  done 
with  him  for  this  year.  The  cutworm  has  been  a  nuisance  in 
some  places,  but  he  too  seems  to  have  taken  his  departure,  al- 
though it  is  cool  weather  that  suits  him.  He  may  show  up 
again  when  the  sun  does  not  shine  too  hot.  He  is  a  night 
worker,  and  the  remedy  is  to  catch  and  kill  him. 

Novel  Way  op  Lifting  Water. — Reedley  Exponent :  W.  P. 
Musaus  and  Will  Love  have  built  a  novel  concern  for  lifting 
water  from  an  irrigating  canal  on  to  high  ground.  In  the 
ditch  they  have  constructed  a  large  water  wheel  16  feet  long 
>>  9i  feet  in  diameter,  at  both  ends  of  which  there  are  attached 
.i  >  buckets  made  from  five-gallon  oil  cans.  As  the  wheel  turns 
he  b;'ckets  dip  up  the  water  and  empty  it  into  a  box  or  flume, 
from  which  it  is  conveyed  to  the  lau'i.  The  water  is  raised  five 
leet,  and  the  wheel  is  so  supported  by  a  frame  that  it  can  be 
raised  or  lowered  as  the  occasion  may  require. 

Tree  and  ^  iNE  Planting. — Hanford  Journal:  The  planting 
out  01  tho  200-aore  Sunset  vineyard  was  completed  on  March 
28th  by  the  40  or  more  men  who  have  been  employed  thereon 
for  the  past  seven  days  under  the  superin tendency  of  F.  T. 
Bush.  The  gang  had  previously  been  at  work  reidanting  on 
the  Peerless  and  Grangeville  vineyards,  and  putting  in  half  a 
section  of  prunes,  peach  and  almond  trees  and  Thompson's 
and  Sultana  seedless  vines  for  the  Armona  Orchard  and  Vine- 
yard Co. 

Yuba. 

Steam-Plowing. — Yuba  City  i^'amer;  The  new  steam  trac- 
tion engine  of  Geo.  Walton  has  been  at  work  below  Marysville 
on  that  gentleman's  farm,  and  is  doing  good  work  drawing  a 
number  of  gang  plows.  The  rain  put  a  stop  to  the  plowing  for 
a  few  days,  but  it  will  be  resumed. 

OREGON. 

Raising  Pheasants. — Salem  Statesman:  Mongolian  pheas- 
ants' eggs  can  be  found  by  the  thousands  in  Benton  county  be- 
tween now  and  next  July,  and  any  old  setting  hen  can  raise  a 
brood  of  a  dozen  like  a  daisy.  The  young  birds  are  delicate 
and  very  shy,  but  with  proper  enclosures  and  attention  they 
can  be  raised  successfully.  They  are  in  great  demand,  at  a  fair 
price,  all  over  America  for  breeding  purposes.  The  rod  and 
gun  club  of  Union  received  five  pair  from  Linn  county  a  short 
time  ago,  for  which  they  paid  $15  a  pair  and  expressage 
amounting  to  $4,  making  a  total  of  $79  for  ten  birds. 

Birds  Destroying  the  Woolly  Aphis.— Eug=ne  Register: 
There  is  a  little  bird  in  the  valley  that  destroys  the  woollv  aphis, 
and  a  discussion  is  going  on  as  to  whether  it  is  the  English 
sparrow  pr  the  green  finch.  No  matter  what  it  is,  if  it  destroys 
the  woolly  aphis  let  it  work. 

NEVADA. 

Big  Irrigation  Project. — Truckee  Republican:  The  big  irri- 
gation canal  calculated  to  inestimably  benefit  Nevada  State,  is 
an  assured  success.  Frank  G.  Newlands  and  others  are  at  the 
head  of  the  project.  It  is  proposed  to  take  the  water  from  the 
Truckee  river  at  a  point  near  Cuba,  Nevada  county,  and  to  car- 
ry it  a  maximum  distance  of  GO  miles,  irrigating  75,000  acres  of 
land  in  Lemmon,  Long,  Prosser,  Spanish  and  other  sagebrush 
valleys.  The  promoters  already  own  ample  reservoir  sites  and 
water  rights,  and  it  is  calculated  that  from  $500,000  to  $1,000,- 
000  will  build  the  canal,  which  is  to  be  20  feet  wide  and  4  feet 
deep,  carrying  21,000  inches  of  water.  Considerable  fluraing 
would  be  necessary.  The  canal  could  also  be  used  for  floating 
lumber. 

Kentuckians  are  eminently  a  sporting  people,  as  their 
ancestors  in  Virginia  were  before  them.  In  looking  over 
the  early  history  of  Kentucky  we  find  that  as  far  back  as 
'775)  before  there  was  a  turnpike  road,  a  brick  house  or  a 
factory  of  any  kind,  they  had  made  a  race  track  at  Shallow 
Ford  station,  and  one  morning  while  a  jockey  was  exerci- 
sing a  horse  an  Indian  crept  up  in  the  cane  and  shot  him 
dead  on  his  horse.  In  the  same  year  a  legislative  body 
was  elected  to  frame  certain  laws  for  the  country  which 
was  then  a  part  ol  Virginia,  and  this  legislature,  the  first 
ever  held  in  Kentucky,  passed  nine  acts,  the  eighth  act  was 
for  preserving  the  breed  of  horses  and  the  ninth  was  for  the 
preservation  of  game, 


Great  Premium  Offer. 

The  most  notable  publication  of  its  kind  of  the  current  year, 
is  Neely's  Reversible,  Political  and  United  States  Map.  It 
is  46  by  66  inches  in  size,  and  presents  on  one  side  the  latest 
and  most  correct  map  of  the  United  States,  and  on  the 
other  a  political  chart  of  the  United  States  from  the  beginning 
of  the  Oovernment  until  now.  It  contains  portraits  of  all  the 
Presidents  from  Washington  to  Harrison,  and  shows  at 
a  glance  the  history  of  all  political  parties  and  the  political 
complexion  of  each  Congress.  It  gives  the  Cabinet  of  each 
President  of  the  United  Slates — this  and  very  much  more  in 
a  form  so  simple  and  convenient  that  a  child  of  ten  can  study 
it  with  perfect  intelligence  and  with  great  profit.  It  is  in  our 
Judgement,  and  in  the  opinion  of  all  who  have  seen  it,  the 
most  complete  and  valuable  publication  of  its  kind  given 
to  the  American  public  for  many  years.  This  map  is  sold 
in  the  book  stores  for  $5. 

We  have  engaged  with  the  publisher  for  an  edition  of  sev- 
eral thousand,  and  will  furnish  it,  mounted  upon  rollers, 
postage  prepaid,  for  ONE  DOLLAR  in  addition  to  the 
regular  price  of  the  Rural  Press.  That  is :  the  Rural  Press 
for  15  months  and  the  map  for  $4.00/  the  Rural  Press  and 
the  map  for  one  year,  $3.40/  the  Rural  Press  and  the  map 
for  six  months,  $2.20. 

Any  subscriber  to  the  Rural  Press  whose  name  stands  upon 
our  books  credited  with  an  advance  payment  may  secure  the 
map  by  sending  $  I  to  this  office.  But  the  map  will  not  be 
told  to  any  delinquent  subscriber,  unless  he  shall  pay  up  his 
delinquency  and  extend  his  subscription  to  a  future  date  by 
payment  in  advance. 

No  premium  offer  equal  to  this  has  ever  been  made  in 
California  and  no  better  offer  can  possibly  be  made. 


To  the  Public. 

Tlie  assertions  and  opinions  of  the  "  Pacific  Rural  Press  " 
are  a'w  njs  subject  to  review  by  its  readers.  Letters  to  the 
editor,  if  respectful  in  tone,  fairly  written  out  on  one  side  of 
the  paper,  in  fair  literary  form  and  reasonably  brief,  will  be 
received  and  printed.  The  editor  invites  communications  on 
all  matters  of  popular  interest,  subject  only  to  the  conditions 
above  set  forth.  It  is  designed  to  make  the  "  Rural  Press  "  a 
platform  upon  which  the  current  thought  of  the  State  and  coast 
can  address  a  large,  intelligent  and  highly  respectable  body  of 
citizens. 

Agents  Wanted. 

It  is  proposed  during  the  current  year  of  1892  to  add  10,000 
names  to  the  subscription  list  of  the  "  Pacific  Rural  Press," 
and  to  this  end  an  agent  is  wanted  to  make  a  house  to  house 
canvass  in  every  county.  To  such  agents  liberal  terms  will  be 
given.  Applicant  should  state  what  territory  he  is  pr^ared 
to  cover  and  give  references  as  to  character  and  capacity  for 
the  work.  Any  man  or  woman  who  will  give  earnest  effort  to 
this  work  can  make  a  good  thing  out  of  it.  Address  the 
Dewey  Publishing  Company:  220  Market  Street. 


Gen.  Wm.  H.  Jackson  of  Belle  Meade  was  one  of  the 
dashing  cavalry  leaders  on  the  losing  side  of  the  late  war. 
When  the  struggle  came  to  an  end  he  accepted  the  result 
in  good  faith,  and  that  the  magnanimous  course  of  General 
Grant  toward  the  South  at  the  close  of  hostilities  command- 
ed his  admiration  and  has  not  been  forgotten  is  shown  by 
the  liberal  entries,  25  in  number,  which  he  has  made  to  the 
Grant  S  akes,  to  bs  raced  for  at  Garfield  Park,  Chicago,  in 
1893.  As  he  has  made  no  nominations  for  other  stakes,  it 
can  be  taken  for  granted  that  in  subscribing  to  the  one 
named  in  honor  of  the  hero  of  Appomattox,  he  desires  to 
show  his  good  fellowship  toward  the  Noith. 


Whether  the  Electioneers  are  race  horses,  or  whether 
they  are  not.  the  prices  brought  for  Baby  McKee,  Worth, 
Election  Bell,  and  Palo  Alto  Belle  at  the  recent  auction 
sales  show  most  conclusively  that  wealthy  horsemen  be- 
lieve that  they  are  likely  to  race  a  little.  The  aggregate 
amount  for  the  four  mentioned  was  $69  600,  an  average  of 
$17,400.  With  the  numerous  new  trotting  associations 
daily  being  organized  throughout  the  country,  and  the  in- 
creasing demand  for  this  class  of  horses  in  foreign  lands,  it 
looks  as  if  the  demand  will  exceed  the  supply.  Everyday, 
reports  of  sales  of  American  trotters  to  foreign  parties  are 
made. 

Nc'.  Likely. — Barrister:  What !  you  have  the  audacity 
to  ask  me  to  take  you  on  as  my  servant  after  I  have  de- 
fended you  in  a  case  of  robbery?  Rogue  and  vagabond: 
That's  just  the  reason  why,  sir  !  You  told  the  jury  so  many 
things  about  me,  such  as  nobody  else  ever  did,  that  of 
course  I  thought  as  how  you  would  only  be  too  pleased  if 
I  made  you  the  offer. — Zur  Erheiterung. 

One  branch  of  the  Virginia  Legislature  has  passed  a  bill 
authorizing  or  directing  the  appointment  of  women  physi- 
cians on  the  staff  of  all  insane  hospitals  where  women  are 
among  the  patients.  This  is  a  humane  and  sensible  meas- 
ure, which  has  been  adopted  in  several  other  States. 

How  It  Works. — A  bushel  of  com  makes  four  gallons 
of  whisky,  which  retails  at  $16;  of  this  the  farmer  gets  40 
cents,  the  railroad  company  $1,  the  United  States  $3,  the 
manufacturer  $4  and  the  vender  $7,  and  th?  drinker— sixty 
days  and  the  delirium  tremens. 
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jE(flUiT  JpF^ESERVATIOH. 

Experiments  Wanted  in  Cooking  Dried 
Fruit. 

To  THB  Editor: — Intensified  farming  is 
the  cornerstone  of  progress  in  California. 
To  dispose  of  the  produc's  of  such  farming 
profitably,  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
problem  we  have  now  to  consider.  It  is  a 
vital  matter  that  transportation  be  as  rapid, 
economical  and  careful  as  possible,  but  we 
must  not  concentrate  our  attention  upon 
the  cost  of  transportation  so  closely  as  to  ig- 
nore all  other  factors  in  the  problem  of  pro- 
ducing something  that  a  good  customer 
wants,  and  getting  it  to  him  in  proper  con- 
dition at  reasonable  cost. 

Every  year  it  becomes  more  apparent 
that  the  principal  outlet  for  our  fruits  must 
be  in  the  dried  form.  la  that  shape,  we 
can  put  on  the  table  of  the  English  laborer, 
peaches  for  himself  and  wife,  a  supper  for  a 
penny.  On  that  basis,  he  can  afford  them 
as  a  daily  luxury.  That  means  that  we  can 
feed  the  millions.  But  obstacles  stand  in 
the  way.  When  the  fruit  is  shipped  round 
the  Horn,  peaches  acquire  a  rusty  flavor 
and  cease  to  be  luxuries.  Again,  English 
people  are  very  tenacious  of  custom,  and 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  jams  already 
prepared  for  the  table  and  want  to  buy 
something  that  will  relieve  them  Irom  the 
cost  and  trouble  of  a  fire  and  cooking. 

As  Pres.  Huntington  is  so  anxious,  as  his 
late  interview  in  the  Examiner  shows,  to 
promote  the  industries  of  Californ"a,  and 
thinks  of  establishing  a  line  of  steamers  to 
connect  at  New  Orleans  with  the  Liverpool 
market,  he  may  be  able  to  carry  by  that 
route  and  deliver  them  in  good  condition. 
At  any  rate,  we  may  expect  good  service 
upon  the  completion  of  the  Nicaragua 
Canal. 

With  that  point  gained  we  would  be 
helpless  unless  we  can  contrive  some  means 
to  get  the  people  to  use  the  fruit,  and  the 
regular  trade  in  this  country  and  much 
more  in  England  will  never  take  an  extra 
step  or  waste  a  word  to  deal  in  anything 
that  their  customers  do  not  call  for.  We 
must  contrive  to  send  the  consumers  to  the 
dealers  on  the  same  principle  that  the 
manufacturers  of  the  ivory  soap  hired 
agents  and  watched  them  to  see  that  they 
gave  a  cake  to  each  housekeeper  in  San 
Francisco.  The  soap  might  have  been  the 
best  in  the  world,  and  stood  in  the  boxes  in 
the  warehouse  until  they  rotted  and  the 
building  tumbled  down  upon  them,  unless 
some  way  had  been  planned  to  make  the 
goods  known.  As  it  was,  it  cost  more  than 
$10,000  to  distribute  those  samples  over  San 
Francisco,  but  they  have  created  a  steady 
demand  for  soap  in  carload  lots.  li  paid  I 

Now,  it  has  been  pretty  generally  settled 
by  those  who  have  paid  most  attention  to 
the  matter,  that  we  want  to  reach  the  Eng- 
lish market  with  our  dried  fruits,  but  the 
people  are  not  inquiring  for  them  at  their 
shops.  It  is  a  good  time  for  us  to  discuss 
means  of  bringing  this  about  and  to  start 
the  ball  rolling.   Suppose  we  introduce 

A  NEW  SYSTEM. 

Let  us  try  different  methods  of  soaking 
and  cooking  dried  fruit  at  our  homes. 
Whenever  we  think  we  have  it  right,  send 
a  few  jars  of  the  fruit  prepared  for  the  table 
and  sealed  with  a  sample  of  the  dried  fruit 
from  which  it  was  prepared,  accompanied 
by  the  recipe,  to  some  such  public  place  as 
the  State  Board  of  Trade,  where  it  will  meet 
the  attention  of  producers,  consumers  and 
dealers  who  will  make  their  suggestions. 
We  name  the  State  Board  of  Trade  because 
its  manager  has  shown  a  leading  interest  in 
movements  already  started  in  this  direction, 
and  would  be  most  likely  to  digest  the  in- 
formation thus  derived  and  publish  it  in 
such  shape  that  packers  of  dried  fruit  could 
send  the  recipe  on  a  printed  slip  with  every 
package  of  fruit  they  sent  out  next  fall. 
Then,  if  the  English  people  must  have  their 
fruit  ready  for  the  table,  suggest  to  the 
grocer  that  he  fix  up  his  back  room  so  that 
he  can  prepare  as  much  fruit  as  he  can  sell 
for  a  week  or  two  at  a  time,  put  it  up  in 
some  of  the  jars  he  has  for  sale,  and  display 
it  all  ready  for  the  table  on  his  shelves. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  send  him  in 
each  box  a  show  card  calling  attention  to 
the  excellence  and  economy  of  the  goods. 
It  would  not  be  much  trouble  to  open  such 
a  jar,  so  that  the  customers  could  get  a 
taste  and  find  how  much  difference  cooking 
makes  with  dried  fruit. 

The  jars  could  be  relumed  to  be  used  over 
time  and  again.  There  is  no  store  where 
there  in  not  some  one  who  has  a  few  spare 
honrs  every  week,  and  with  explicit  direc- 
tions and  proper  conveniences,  almost  any- 
body could  be  instructed  HO  as  to  put  up 

?aite  a  quantity  of  dried  Iruit  in  this  way 
D   8  chort,  tim".     Pr'>>>(iKlv  XYc  infT-or 


grades  could  be  run  through  a  colander 
when  cooked  and  sold  in  the  form  of  mar- 
malades or  jams,  and  the  better  grades 
could  be  soaked  out  to  look  almost  as  well 
as  canned  fruit.  After  reading  the  above, 
the  Silurian  will  say:  "  Visionary  talk  I 
Looks  well  enough  on  paper,  but  we  can't 
afford  to  educate  the  masses.  We  will  do 
our  business  through  the  regular  channels 
of  trade." 

Yes,  you  farm  along  the  river  bank  and 
the  stream  runs  in  its  old  channels,  while 
your  crops  keep  failing  and  your  mortgage 
increasing.  By  and  by  the  sheriff  sells  off 
a  piece  of  your  farm.  Some  one  puts  in  a 
dam,  strikes  out  some  new  channels,  runs 
the  water  over  the  land  and  gets  rich.  In 
like  manner,  almost  every  fortune  that  you 
ever  heard  of  was  r^ade  by  striking  out  new 
channels  in  some  direction.  We  are  so  sit- 
uated that  continued  prosperity  depends 
upon  seeking  new  channels  by  united  ef- 
fort. In  the  first  place,  the  value  of  our 
land  depends  upon  its  net  proceeds,  and 
again  the  prosperity  of  almost  every  branch 
of  business  depends  upon  the  prosperity  of 
the  farmer.  Frank  S.  Ohapin. 


sell  at  6d  a  pound  (the  rings),  and  we  have 
found  them  very  useful  in  spring  before  rhu 
barb  comes  in,  for  many  years,  but  I  don't 
know  whether  they  are  produced  in  Califor 
nia  or  not.  The  dried  apricots  can  give  the 
canned  ones  fits,  as  far  as  flavor  is  con- 
cerned. Cases  of  California  pears,  I  see,  are 
quoted  regularly  now  in  the  Covent  Garden 
market  list  at  I2s  to  20s  a  case,  London, 
whatever  size  that  means." 


QUEI^IES  AND  ^B^EfblES. 


An  Advocate  of  Natural  Color. 

Tracy,  March  20,  1892. 

To  THE  Editob — The  articles  in  the 
Rural  of  the  19th  on  sulphuring  fruits  for 
drying,  prompt  me  to  say  a  few  words.  I 
am  glad  to  see  the  subject  discussed,  hoping 
it  will  bring  about  some  change. 

When  white  dried  apples  first  came  into 
use  we  bought  them,  but  I  soon  discovered 
that  the    fruit  flavor  was    gone,   though  I 
they  looked  very  nice.    As  my  family  was  ' 
fond  of  fruit  I  searched  the  market  for  | 
dark-colored    sun-d'-ied   fruit  but    finally , 
found  it  difficult  to  obtain  any;  the  trade 
not  deeming  it  best  to  handle  it,  because  so 
many  persons  buy  for  the  looks,  regardless 
of  taste. 

In  1831  I  had  in  Shasta  Co.  a  lot  ot  fine 
ripe  peaches,  which  I  dried  in  the  sun.  It 
was  my  first  experience  in  drying  fruit,  and 
just  as  I  was  nearly  through  a  gentleman 
hapened  in  the  orchard  who  had  had  ex- 
perience, and  he  remarked,  "why,  you 
know  nothing  about  drying  fruit,  see  how 
dark  your  fruit  is;  it  is  too  ripe.  You  should 
dry  it  just  as  soon  as  you  can  break  it  from 
the  pit  and  it  will  be  much  whiter  and  sell 
better."  But  I  put  it  up  in  good  shape  and 
sent  a  number  of  sacks  to  the  city  to  be 
sold.  Time  passed  and  no  account  of  sales 
came.  So  in  1882  I  commenced  drying 
just  as  soon  as  it  would  break  from  the  pits. 
I  got  a  much  lighter  colored  fruit  but  at  the 
expense  of  the  flavor;  so  in  the  fall  I  moved 
back  to  this  county  and  shipped  all  my  new 
crop  to  the  city,  and  told  them  to  ship  the 
old  fruit  to  me  at  Tracy.  When  it  camel 
loaded  it  into  my  wagon  and  started  out 
among  my  neighbors,  and  soon  had  dis- 
posed of  all,  after  reserving  a  good  supply 
for  the  family. 

I  think  likely  some  bought  to  accomodate 
me,  but  soon  after  when  1  met  my  neigh- 
bors, the  querry  would  be,  "  have  you  any 
more  of  those  dried  peaches,  they  were  the 
best  I  ever  saw?" 

If  I  was  drying  fruit  for  my  own  family 
now,  I  should  pick  it  just  when  it  was  nice 
and  ripe,  dry  it  in  the  sun  without  bleach- 
ing. My  experience  the  last  year  has  been 
as  follows:  We  bought  last  fall  eight  lbs.  of 
apricots  which  looked  beautiful,  but  when 
cooked,  after  a  meal  or  two  they  would 
stand  untouched  either  by  the  family  or 
the  hired  men.  The  result  was  that  these 
eight  pounds  was  the  extent  of  our  supply 
of  dried  fruit  for  the  last  seven  months,  ex- 
cept dried  grapes  and  prunes  and  probably 
from  five  to  eight  lbs.  of  peaches.  The 
trouble  is  there  is  so  little  unbleached  fruit 
in  the  market  that  we  cannot  find  it  when 
we  want  it.  J.  M.  Keblingkr. 


California  Dried  Fruits  in  Cambridge, 
England. 

To  THE  Editor:  I  send  you  a  part  of  a 
letter  from  a  brother  in  England,  with  a  line 
or  two  on  our  dried  fruits  that  may  interest 
your  leaders,  as  it  speaks  from  a  thoroughly 
English  point  of  taste.      Edw.  Berwick. 

"  I  have  meant  in  the  last  three  or  four 
letters  to  tell  you  about  the  dried  fruits  that 
have  come  into  the  English  market  frorn 
California.  The  apricots  are  the  coming 
success,  and  the  dried  peachns  have  been 
turned  out  of  the  lists  because  no  one  cares 
for  them;  so  that  if  you  are  planting  at  Lodi 
fruits  for  drying,  apricots  are  the  friend,  not 
peaches.  The  apricots  sell  at  the  stores  in 
London  at  8d  a  pound;  at  the  retail  shops 
here  is  a  pound.  They  are  well  worth  8d, 
as  half  a  pound,  when  really  well  soaked  and 
well  cooked,  makes  a  pie  that  will  go  round 
our  family  of  nine  souls,  and  we  can't  buy 
fresh  arpl-?  n  do  t'^a*.    Th*  drjod  app^s 


Tulare  County  Hog-Ringing  Devices. 

ViSALiA,  March  28,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor:— 1  have  read  the  in- 
quiry of  Mr.  H.  E.  Dye  of  Tulare  for  the 
best  method  of  ringing  hogs,  in  your  paper 
of  Feb.  13th,  also  the  answer  of  Mr.  C.  M. 
West  in  the  Rural  of  26th  inst. 

I  thought  almost  every  hog  raiser  of  Tu- 
lare Co.  was  familiar  with  the  mode  of  ring- 
ing hogs  by  the  use  of  a  frame  or  lever 
attached  to  a  chute  and  dodge-gate  in  cor- 
rals. As  1  have  been  a  hog  raiser  for  15 
years,  and  used  this  apparatus  for  12  years 
continuously,  I  think  I  am  prepared  to  say 
it  is  the  most  convenient  means  of  handl  ng 
hogs.  My  little  son  has  made  a  drawing  in 
his  way,  of  the  apparatus,  which  I  enclose. 

The  arrangement  consists  of  a  piece  of 


Corrals  and  Chute  for  Hos  Rinsing. 

timber,  2x6,  eight  feet  long,  for  a  sill,  marked 
A  in  the  drawing;  with  a  post,  4x4,  three 
feet  high,  mortised  into  the  sill  at  /y  then 
two  braces,  C,  C,  extending  from  the  top  of 
the  post  at  F  to  the  other  end  of  the  sill  A', 
which  should  be  2x4,  edge  up  to  give 
strength.  Now  place  the  lever  D  in  the 
slot  in  the  sill  near  /,  pass  a  half  inch  bolt 
through  the  sill  and  lower  end  of  lever; 
the  upper  end  of  lever  passing  between 
the  braces  C,  C.  A  bolt  should  be  put 
through  the  sill  at  L  and  A'  and  the  upper 
end  of  post  F. 

The  sill  should  be  buried  in  the  ground 
crosswise  the  end  of  the  chute  at  //,  I/,  as 


Lever  for  Holdlnsr  Hogs  for  RlnKlns. 

shown  in  the  diagram  of  the  corrals;  the 
post  placed  where  the  operator  stands,  which 
leaves  the  opening  between  the  post  and  the 
lever  at  £  for  the  hogs  to  pass  from  the 
chute  through  the  opening  E  to  the  dodge- 
gate  into  the  smaller  corrals.  As  the  hogs 
pass  through  the  opening  at  £,  the  operator 
draws  the  lever  Z>  quicl  ly  from  G  to  E, 
which  catches  the  hog  behind  the  ear  and 
before  the  shoulder,  holding  him  tight.  Now 
the  man  with  rings  and  ringers  stands  in  the 
dodge-gate  in  front  of  the  hog,  inserts  his  ring, 
steps  to  one  side  to  allow  ihe  hog  to  pass  out, 
while  the  man  with  the  lever  slacks  his  lever 
and  at  the  same  time  reaches  over  into  the 
chute  and  slaps  the  hog  with  the  other  hand, 
when  he  will  jump  through  the  opening  at 
E,  and  another  will  run  in,  to  be  caught  in- 
stantly in  the  same  way. 

Three  men  can  ring  100  to  150  per  hour 
wichout  taking  hold  of  a  single  hog,  after 
they  learn  to  use  the  lever  properly.  The 
hogs  should  pass  from  the  large  corral  i  to 
the  chute  2;  thence  to  the  small  corrals  3  or 
4,  as  may  be  desired,  by  usin^  the  dodge- 
gTp.  W.  r,.  Pf.nvfuakfr. 


Cattle  to  Break  Prunlngs. 

TuLAEB,  Cal  ,  March,  15,  1892. 
To  THE  Editoh  : — Perhaps  a  year  ago,  in  some 
paper,  I  saw  some  one  express  a  wish  for  a  ma- 
chine to  be  invented  to  chop  off  grape  vine 
prunings.  I  thought  I  would  see  if  I  couldn't 
make  my  cattle  do  that  job.  My  intention 
was  to  pile  the  vines  in  the  pasture,  and  when 
they  got  dry  and  brittle  to  occasionally  throw 
some  hay  on  them  to  induce  the  cattle  to 
trample  over  and  break  them  up.  I  piled  them 
in  a  high  pile,  and  without  the  hay  the  cattle 
were  soon  on  top,  and  by  fall  the  brush  was 
broken  up  short  and  nice  to  go  in  a  chip 
bucket. 

I  had  a  hundred  head  of  cattle  to  do  it,  still 
I  believe  one  cow,  if  hay  was  used  on  the  pile, 
would  break  up  several  acres  of  brush,  and 
thus  I  believe  all  tree  trimmings  can  be  con- 
verted into  nice  light  fuel.  The  larger  pieces 
will  not  break,  but  will  be  easily  chopped  up 
after  all  the  small  limbs  are  broken  off — H.  E. 
Dye. 

This  experience  may  be  useful,  or  at  least 
suggestive.  What  was  wanted  was  a  ma- 
chine which  would  cut  up  the  prunings  so 
tine  that  they  could  be  used  as  a  fertilizer, 
plowed  into  the  orchard  or  vineyard,  and 
thus  restore  to  the  soil  some  of  the  fertility 
taken  from  it  by  the  growth  of  the  wood. 
If  the  prunings  can  be  thus  cut  up  finely, 
they  might  be  used  on  heavy  soil  in  regions 
of  heavy  rainfall,  but  probably  on  loose  soils 
they  would  do  more  harm  than  good.  The 
subject  is  still  commended  to  our  readers. — 
Ed.  Press. 

A  Leaking  Cistern. 

Los  Gatos,  March  22,  1892. 
To  THE  Editor: — Last  year  I  had  a  cistern 
built  of  stone  and  Portland  cement — the  inside 
Well  plastered  with  the  cement  to  cover 
the  stone.  Under  a  pressure  of  over  five  feet, 
the  water  seeps  through.  I  was  told  if  I  would 
wash  the  surface  with  cement  the  thickness  of 
cream  it  would  stop  the  seepage.  I  applied  two 
coats  of  wash,  which  adhered  thoroughly  well, 
but  the  water  still  oozes  out.  Now,  I  wish 
readers  of  the  Rural  Press  who  have  had  ex- 
perience with  cisterns  would  tell  me  what  to 
do  to  make  the  cistern  proof  against  loss  of 
water  by  seepage.  Please  answer  through  the 
Press  columns,  that  others,  as  well  as  myself, 
may  be  benefited  thereby.— S.  H.  Herring. 

California  Beet  Sugar. 

Los  Angeles,  March  25,  1892. 
To  THE  Editor  : — An  article  on  the  sugar 
beet  in  the  N.  Y.  Independent  of  Jau.  28,  1892, 
contains  an  analysis  of  the  beet  grown  in 
numerous  localities  in  the  United  States,  but 
no  mention  is  made  of  California's  interest  in 
the  industry.  Can  it  be  that  the  sugar  beet 
business  of  this  State  is  so  insignificant  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  other  States  as  to  be  un- 
worthy of  notice  in  a  general  statement  cover- 
ing analyses  of  samples  from  a  dozen  other 
sections? — J.  F. 

We  did  not  see  the  article  referred  to. 
The  beet  sugar  interest  in  California  is  the 
greatest  in  the  United  States.  If  the  writer 
of  the  article  did  not  slate  this,  he  either 
knew  little  of  his  subject  or  thought  it  best 
not  to  state  all  his  knowledge.  There  are 
many  sugar  beet  analyses  available  in  the 
Reports  of  the  University  Experiment  Sta- 
tion and  elsewhere,  or  our  beet  sugar 
makers  could  have  furnished  hundreds  of  ■ 
analyses  if  asked  for  them.  California 
sugar  beets  are  of  exceptionally  high  sugar 
value,  as  any  one  knows  who  has  any 
decent  information  on  the  subject. 

What  Shall  Be  Done  with  the  Well? 

Aptos,  Santa  Cruz  Co. 

To  THE  Editob: — Kindly  enlighten  a 
subscriber  on  the  following  subject: 

A  well  has  been  dug  on  my  place  four 
feet  square  and  water  was  found  at  a  depth 
of  60  feet  in  quicksand.  A  common  wooaen 
curb  baa  been  extended  into  this  sand  sev- 
eral feet,  but  I  find  the  supply  of  water  get- 
ting regularly  lower,  until  about  one  foot  of 
it  remains.  This  has  happened  twice,  and 
deepening  the  well  a  second  time  only  re- 
sults in  plenty  water  for  a  short  time. 
Shutting  ofi"  the  sand  with  a  tight  wooden 
curb  evidently  shuts  ofi"  the  water  supply  at 
the  same  time.  Query: — What  is  to  be  done 
under  the  circumstances  ? — E.  C.  Willekes 
MacDonald. 

Peanut  Growing. 

ViSALiA,  Tulare  Co. 
To  THB  Editor: — We  have  read  with  interest 
Mr.  Boynton's  article  on  peanuts.  We  would 
be  pleased  if  Mr.  B.  would  give  us  some  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  mode  of  culiivation, 
the  proper  time  to  irrigate,  and  whether  the 
bloom  should  be  covered  over  every  morning 
with  Loose  dirt,  as  some  parties  contend,  or  will 
they  bury  themselves  in  the  earth  after  the 
bloom  falls  off. — W.  G.  Pkknebakeb. 

We  would  like  to  hear  more  about  cul- 
tivation and  irrigation  of  the  peanut.  It 
may  be  said  at  once,  however,  that  the 
bloom  does  not  have  to  be  covered.  This 
is  a  superannuated  practice.  The  plant 
will  do  ita  own  covering  if  the  ground  is 
loose. 


The  dairies  of  California  are  doing  a 
rushing  business  just  now.  Fresh  butter, 
yellow,  rich  and  pure,  is  so  ciieap  that  no 
n"p  need  to  buv  .-ir  to  eit  oleomarg -r'n-. 
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The  measure  of  Our  Days. 

In  all  our  walks,  in  all  our  ways, 

Think  not  the  measure  of  our  days 

Is  gauged  by  figures  and  by  rules, 

As  erst  was  taught  us  in  the  schools; 

But,  as  we  help  a  brother's  needs 

By  noble  acts  and  generous  deeds, 

By  giving  comfort  where  we  may, 

By  lighting  up  a  mourner's  way; 

The  sum  of  means  that  we  employ 

To  turn  a  fellow's  ills  to  joy — 

This  is  the  measure  of  our  days. 

A  veteran  in  the  wars  of  life, 

A  prisoned  soldier  in  the  strife 

Of  sou!  with  stingy,  envious  Time 

Is  he  who  makes  his  actions  rhyme 

To  universal  brotherhood. 

Though  long  or  short  hath  been  his  road, 

Centuries  or  decades  his  abode 

Among  his  kind,  it  matters  least 

So  fellows  by  him  have  been  blest. 

His  life  is  measured  by  his  plan 

Of  dealing  with  his  fellow  man. 

This  is  the  measure  of  his  days. 

And  much  methinks  of  time  he  gains. 

For  all  his  labors,  all  bis  pains. 

For  reaching  outward  far  and  near 

To  succor  want  and  shelter  fear. 

No  stingy  paddock  hems  him  in, 

To  mean  desires  and  groveling  sin. 

A  widow's  blessing  him  avails. 

An  orphan's  prayer  some  good  entails, 

While  stretching  outward  over  man 

He  converse  holds  with  Nature's  plan. 

And  solving  life's  deep  mysteries, 

He  grasps  eternal  verities. 

This  is  the  measure  of  his  days.         T.  C.  Rice. 


A  Soldier's  Daughter. 

"  We  cannot  hold  out  much  longer." 

It  was  a  man's  voice  in  troubled  accents  that  fell  on  the 
ears  of  a  young  girl,  who  stood  with  her  shoulder  leaning 
against  a  hut,  within  a  small  stockade  in  Southeastern 
Arizona. 

Time,  soon  after  the  close  of  the  Rebellion,  when  wars 
and  rumors  of  wars  were  still  floating  in  the  air  along  the 
Mexican  border. 

"  Is  it,  then,  so  bad  as  that,  Captain  Dashwood  said 
Edith  Searle,  as  she  approached  the  stout  figure  in  blue 
who  stood  near.  "  I  thought  we  were  in  no  immediate 
danger.  You  so  stated  this  morning,  and  surely  nothing 
has  since  occurred  to  change  the  situation." 

"  Ah,  is  that  you,  Miss  Searle  ?"  said  the  commandant  of 
the  little  post.  "  I  was  not  aware  that  anybody  was  within 
hearing  distance.  Forget  what  I  said,  Miss.  We  can  only 
hope  for  the  best.    We  may  come  out  all  right  yet." 

"  But  is  there  real  danger,  Captain  ?" 

"Of  course,"  hesitatingly.  "We  have  never  been  free 
from  that,  and  now — " 

''And  now  ?"  she  questioned  eagerly,  as  he  hesitated. 

"The  truth  is,  Miss  Searle,  I  have  just  learned  that  the 
ammunition  is  low— almost  out,  in  fact,  and,  you  see,  we 
cannot  expect  to  do  much  without  that." 

Captain  Dashwood's  voice  had  a  tremor  in  it  that  did 
not  escape  the  notice  of  the  young  girl.  She  could  see  that 
the  danger  was  even  greater  than  he  was  willing  to  ac- 
knowledge. 

"  When  the  ammunition  is  exhausted  the  enemy  will  come 
in  and  take  possession.  Captain  ?'' 

"Certainly,  unless  something unforseen  occurs." 

"What  is  within  the  range  of  possibilities.  Captain 
Dashwood  ?" 

"Well,  it  is  possible  for  Lieutenant  Hargle  to  be  on  the 
road  westward  about  this  time,  and  he  may  take  this  trail 
instead  of  the  one  to  the  north.  It  is  only  a  bare  possi- 
bility, however,  and  I  dare  not  entertain  hope." 

The  captain  was  certainly  cast  down,  as  Miss  Searle 
could  see,  and  yet,  somehow,  the  girl  had  not  permitted 
fear  to  enter  her  heart  up  to  this  time.  Miss  Edith  Searle 
was  the  daughter  of  a  soldier,  and  had  spent  several  years 
of  her  life  in  a  Western  fort  with  her  parents.  Her  father 
was  now  dead,  and  her  mother  lived  in  an  Eastern  State. 
Edith  was  now  visiting  her  uncle,  Sewall  Persons,  who 
lived  on  a  sheep  ranch  in  the  Southwest.  Indian  hostilities 
compelled  the  Persons  family  to  seek  safety  at  the  nearest 
military  post  at  Darkwood,  where  was  a  small  detachment 
of  soldiers  under  Captain  Dashwood,  a  brave  officer,  who 
had  seen  service  in  the  war  for  the  Union. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  Mr.  Persons,  wife,  niece 
and  two  sons  found  shelter  behind  the  stockade  at  Dark- 
wood,  several  hundred  hostiles  appeared  and  made  an  at- 
tack on  the  place.  They  were  repulsed,  with  considerable 
loss  to  the  savages,  and  the  captain  would  have  had  little 
fear  of  holding  the  place  against  a  long  siege  but  for  the 
fact  that  on  the  fourth  day  he  made  the  alarming  discovery 
that  the  ammunition  was  nearly  exhausted.  He  was  in  a 
gloomy  mood  at  the  outlook,  when  Miss  Searles  addressed 
him  on  the  morning  in  question. 

"  How  far  is  it  to  Lieutenant  Hargle's  post,  Captain 
Dashwood?"  questioned  the  girl. 

"  Thirty  miles." 

"  So  near  and  yet  so  far,"  sighed  she,  with  a  pensive  look 
in  her  dark  eyes.  "Captain,  how  would  it  do  to  send  a 
messenger  to  the  lieutenant  informing  him  of  our  con- 
dition ?" 

A  half  smile  raised  the  drooping  moustache  of  the 
captain. 

"That  would  do  if  circumstances  permitted,"  returned 
he,  "  but  they  do  not." 
"  I  should  think  somebody  might  go — Sergeant  Ingham, 

for  instance." 

A  smile  touched  his  lips  at  mention  of  the  name  of  one 
who  had  made  desperate  love  to  Miss  Searle  since  her  ad- 
vent at  the  fort.  She  had  met  him  on  several  occasions, 
and  quite  a  flirtation  was  under  way  at  the  time  we  write. 

Put  the  captain  shook  his  head. 


"  I  will  not  send  any  one,"  he  said.  "  It  would  be  certain 
death  for  a  man  to  venture  outside  the  stockade." 

"  Yet  it  is  sure  to  be  destruction  to  us  all  in  any  event," 
said  Edith.  "  I  think  some  one  ought  to  volunteer  to  go 
for  help.  One  might  succeed  in  escaping  the  Indians;  be- 
sides, what  is  one  life  compared  to  a  hundred .''  I  think  I'll 
speak  to  the  sergeant." 

The  captain  said  no  more,  and  a  short  time  later  he  saw 
Miss  Searle  in  conversation  with  the  sergeant.  That  her 
appeal  did  not  move  the  young  soldier  the  captain  could 
see  at  a  glance. 

"  You  are  a  coward  !"  He  heard  these  words  as  Miss 
Searle  turned  and  left  Sergeant  Ingham,  but  Captain  Dash- 
wood considered  the  Sergeant  prudent  rather  than  coward- 
ly. Young  Ingham  had  proved  his  courage  on  many  a 
hard-fought  field,  and  the  taunt  flung  at  him  by  the  soldier's 
daughter  cut  him  to  the  quick. 

"  If  she  cared  for  me."  he  thought,  "  she  would  not  ask 
me  to  sacrifice  my  life  in  this  manner.  If  my  superior 
should  send  me,  of  course  I  should  go,  but  I  will  not  be 
made  the  sacriHce  of  a  girl's  whim.  It  is  by  no  means  so 
desperate  a  case  as  the  girl  imagines." 

The  "  case"  was  a  desperate  one,  however,  as  the  ser- 
geant learned  when  he  consulted  with  his  captain  a  short 
time  later. 

"  It  is  highly  necessary  that  the  siege  should  be  raised, 
captain,"  said  Sergeant  Ingham,  "  and  I  would  advise  one 
of  two  things." 

"  I  am  ready  to  receive  advice,"  returned  the  captain. 

"  We  might  make  a  sortie  and  perhaps  rout  the  enemy," 
suggested  the  sergeant. 

"  I  am  fearful  to  attempt  it.  Some  of  the  men  are  sick, 
and  but  twenty  responded  for  duty  this  morning.  We  have 
two  score  women  and  children  dependent  on  our  protec- 
tion, and  it  would  never  do  to  send  our  whole  force  against 
the  enemy.  What  could  ten  or  a  dozen  men  do  against  a 
hundred  concealed  Indians  and  renegade  Mexicans.'" 

"  A  serious  ou' look,  surely,"  admitted  the  sergeant.  "I 
see  no  other  way  only  to  send  a  messenger  to-night  in 
search  of  help." 

"  I  will  not  ask  one  of  my  men  to  take  so  terrible  a  risk," 
declared  Captain  Dashwood. 

"  I  am  willing  to  take  the  risk,  captain." 

"  You,  Ingham      I  thought  " 

"  Never  mind  what  you  thought,"  interrupted  Ingham. 
"I  wou'd  not  allow  myself  to  be  influenced  by  the  whim 
of  a  girl.  I  see  the  danger  is  real,  and  I  will  undertake  to 
find  aid  for  Darkwood  to-night.  I  do  not  reckon  the  dan- 
ger as  great  as  do  you,  captain.  I  have  a  disguise  that 
may  aid  me,  and  once  beyond  the  enemy's  line,  on  a  fleet 
horse,  I  shall  be  safe." 

After  considerable  discussion,  Captain  Dashwood  con- 
sented to  the  plan  outlined  by  his  young  friend,  and  shortly 
after  midnight  all  plans  were  ready  to  be  carried  into  ef- 
fect. It  was  a  moonlight  night,  and  to  cover  the  move- 
ments of  the  messenger,  a  sudden  and  furious  fire  was 
opened  by  the  garrison  on  the  position  held  by  the  enemy. 

Mean  ime,  Sergeant  Ingham  was  not  the  only  one  astir 
on  this  summer  night.  Edith  Searle.  without  consulting 
her  uncle,  resolved  to  brave  the  dangers  outside,  and  seek 
aid  for  the  beleaguered  garrison. 

She  was  an  excellent  horsewoman,  and  inherited  the 
courage  of  her  soldier  father,  and  it  was  not  a  hard  matter 
for  her  to  resolve  upon  the  course  she  had  marked  out.  In 
the  small  hours  of  the  night  the  besiegers  would  be 
wrapped  in  slumber,  save  those  left  to  guard  the  camp.  A 
quick  dash  on  a  fleet  steed  would  quickly  carry  her  beyond 
danger,  and  then,  with  the  open  prairie  before  her,  she 
could  easily  elude  the  foe. 

It  was  thus  that  the  young  girl  resolved,  and  in  further- 
ance of  such  thoughts  she  saddled  her  own  fleet  horse, 
and  made  every  preparation  for  departure. 

To  get  through  the  gate  without  discovery  was  the  main 
troub'e.  Edith  knew  full  well  that  she  would  not  be  per- 
mitted to  go  should  her  mad  plans  be  discovered.  It  was 
fully  two  hours  after  midnight  when  she  ventured  to  make 
the  sally. 

When  she  approached  the  man  on  duty  at  the  gate, 
leading  the  horse,  she  was  inwardly  trembling  for  fear  her 
mad  project  would  now  be  nipped  in  the  bud.  What,  then, 
was  her  astonishment  to  see  the  guard  unfasten  the  gate 
and  swing  it  quickly. 

"  Go  quickly,  and  may  Heaven  aid  you,  Dick  !  Your 
disguise  is  complete." 

A  moment  later  the  soldier's  daughter  found  herself  out- 
side. The  crash  of  guns  from  the  little  fort  filled  her  ears 
as  she  sprang  to  the  saddle. 

"  Now,  Vim,  go  1  "  cried  she,  giving  free  rein  to  her 
horse. 

Away  they  dashed,  followed  not  a  minute  later  by  a 
horseman  from  the  stockade.  Inside  of  a  minute  the  yells 
of  savages  filled  the  air,  and  the  fire  from  the  little  fort 
was  returned.  This  was  on  the  opposite  side,  however,  and 
Edith  Searle  was  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy  before  her 
presence  was  discovered.  The  fire  from  the  little  fort 
amazed  the  Indians  and  Mexicans  so  much,  Edith  dashed 
through  their  lines  and  reached  the  open  prairie  beyond 
without  receiving  a  scratch. 

Once  here  the  girl  tightened  her  rein,  drew  a  long  breath 
of  relief,  and  galloped  like  the  wind  across  the  moonlit 
prairie. 

She  felt  that  the  worst  was  over,  and  that  she  would 
have  little  difficulty  in  reaching  Lieut.  Hargle,  thirty  miles 
away.  The  morning  air  fanned  her  cheek  and  played  with 
now  and  then  a  stray  curl  that  fluttered  about  her  face. 

"  It  wasn't  so  dangerous  after  all,"  declared  the  girl,  as 
she  drew  in  long,  sweet  draughts  of  air.  "Captain  Dash- 
wood isn't  like  the  soldiers  who  trained  under  father,  else 
he  would  have  seen  how  easy  it  was  to  send  out  a  mes- 
senger for  help." 

Even  as  the  words  fell  from  her  lips  a  bullet  whistled 
past  her  ear,  reminding  her  of  the  fact  that  she  was  not  yet 
out  of  danger. 

Glancing  backward,  she  saw  three  mounted  men  in  hot 
pursuit.  A  thrill  of  alarm  struck  to  her  heart  then,  and  she 
spoke  to  her  horse,  urging  him  to  greater  speed.   A  yell 


from  the  pursuers  was  borne  faintly  to  her  ears,  assuring 
the  girl  that  the  Indians  were  satisfied  with  the  situation. 

It  soon  resolved  itself  into  a  race  for  life.  Edith  Searle 
was  a  soldier's  daughter,  however,  and  knowing  full  well 
she  had  a  fleet  steed,  she  believed  she  should  be  able  to 
keep  beyond  reach  of  her  pursuers,  consequently,  she  did 
not  feel  terrified  as  another  might  under  similar  circum- 
stances. 

On  over  the  vast  stretch  of  plain  raced  the  beautitul  girl 
and  her  three  dusky  pursuers.  Morning  broke  in  the  east, 
yet  still  the  race  kept  up,  \Vith  scarcely  a  change  in  the  situ- 
ation. Edith's  horse  was  laboring  heavily,  however,  and  she 
feared  he  could  not  keep  to  the  work  much  longer. 

Occasionally,  yells  and  shouts  came  from  the  rear,  but 
the  young  girl  rode  on  unharmed.  This  could  not  last. 
The  end  must  come  soon.  The  pursuers  were  now  gaining 
perceptibly. 

Edith  glanced  backward  to  note  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
Apaches  was  several  rods  in  advance  of  his  companions; 
in  fact,  he  was  rapidly  gaining  on  her,  and  must  soon  come 
up,  a  fact  that  sent  a  chill  over  the  young  girl,  who  knew 
too  well  the  merciless  nature  of  the  American  savage. 

"Ah!    Heaven  have  mercy!  " 

Edith's  horse  reeled  and  fell  prostrate,  nearly  crushing 
his  rider,  at  which,  demoniacal  yells  fell  from  the  throats  of 
the  pursuing  savages,  who  were  now  sure  of  their  victim. 

Poor  Edith!  The  fall  partially  stunned  her,  yet  she 
managed  to  release  herself,  and  struggle  to  a  standing  posi- 
tion as  the  redmen  dashed  forward,  brandishing  their  toma- 
hawks in  anticipation  of  the  bloody  work  at  hand.  The 
girl  had  only  a  small  pocket  pistol  with  which  to  defend 
herself;  this  she  drew  and  held  in  a  trembling  hand,  deter- 
mined to  surrender  only  with  death. 

A  strange  thing  then  occurred.  The  Apache  warrior 
in  advance  suddenly  turned  in  his  saddle  facing  his  fellows, 
and  began  emptying  a  revolver  in  their  faces.  Once,  twice, 
thrice  he  fired,  and  the  next  instant  two  riderless  horses 
dashed  over  the  plain.  The  foremost  savage  had  saved 
the  beautiful  victim  for  himself  alone,  a  fact  that  did  not  in 
the  least  mitigate  the  danger  in  which  Edith  Searle  found 
herself. 

The  act  of  the  Apache  warriorinslayinghisfellows  did  not 
reassure  the  young  girl  in  the  least.  She  held  her  pistol 
clutched  tightly,  resolved  on  selling  her  life  dearly. 

Just  before  reaching  Miss  Searle,  the  Indian  drew  rein 
and  sprang  from  the  saddle,  walking  swiftly  forward.  When 
within  a  few  yards,  Edith  thrust  forward  her  pistol  suddenly 
and  fired. 

"  Ah  !  I  am  shot ! "  cried  the  savage  in  good  English,  at 
the  same  time  reeling  and  falling  to  the  ground. 

Edith  trembled  like  a  leaf  in  the  wind.  An  awful  weak- 
ness seemed  to  possess  her  limbs.  What  had  she  done.' 
Slain  a  human  being  with  her  own  hand  !  The  thought 
was  a  terrible  one.  She  dared  not  look  at  the  prostrate 
Apache,  but  turned  away. 

"  Edith  ! " 

It  was  a  faint  yet  startling  voice  calling  her  name.  The 
girl  turned  and  staggered  to  the  side  of  the  man  on  the 
ground. 

"  Edith,  I  meant  to  save  you,"  said  the  man  in  a  husky 
voice.  The  girl  knelt  quickly  and  peered  into  the  painted 
face. 

"  My  God  !"  she  exclaimed,  "  it  is  Sergeant  Ingham  !  " 

She  now  understood  the  meaning  of  the  shooting  of  the 
two  Indians.  The  revulsion  of  feeling  in  Edith's  bosom 
was  great.  She  came  near  fainting  outright.  With  the 
memory  that  she  was  a  soldier's  daughter  she  controlled 
her  feeling,  and  bent  her  energies  to  aiding  the  wounded 
man.  With  her  handkerchief  she  staunched  the  flow  of 
blood  from  a  wound  in  the  Sergeant's  breast. 

There  was  a  horrible  fear  upon  her.  If  Sergeant  Ingham 
died,  she  was  a  murderess.    It  was  a  terrible  thought. 

With  desperate  fear  and  hope,  Edith  Searle  worked  over 
the  man  she  had  shot,  and  in  a  little  time  he  seemed  better. 

Glancing  to  the  south,  she  saw  a  troop  of  horsemen,  In- 
dians perhaps.  In  any  event,  she  should  soon  know  the 
worst. 

The  horsemen  proved  to  be  the  command  of  Lieut. 
Hargle.  That  officer  was  on  his  way  westward,  and  had 
not  thought  of  touching  at  Darkwood  Post.  Edith's  news, 
of  course,  changed  his  plans. 

Leaving  two  men  with  Sergeant  Ingham,  the  lieutenant 
pushed  on  to  the  rescue.  The  siege  of  Darkwood  was  suc- 
cessfully raised,  and  when  Sergeant  Ingham  recovered 
from  his  wound,  he  had  won  the  consent  of  the  soldier's 
daughter  to  be  his  wife. — J.  McK.  Merrill  in  Portland 
Transcript. 

The  Qospel  of  Rest. 

"  'Tis  life  wherewith  our  nerves  are  scant; 
'Tis  life,  not  death,  for  which  we  pant- 
More  life,  and  fuller,  that  we  want." 

The  gospel  of  rest  that  is  being  preached  here  and  there 
seems  to  originate  in  the  merest  fragmentary  contemplation 
of  life,  as  if  it  were  viewed,  indeed,  through  the  wrong  end 
of  an  opera  glass.  Seeing  life  in  its  wholeness,  we  see  it  is 
not  vacuity,  but  intensity,  that  it  requires;  not  inertia,  but 
activity;  not  idleness,  but  work;  not  emptiness,  but  fullness. 
The  ideal  life  is  not  to  crowd  out  and  exclude,  but  to  take 
in,  to  include.  It  is  he  who  has  many  irons  in  the  fire  who 
keeps  them  all  moving.  It  is  he  who  has  many  demands 
who  rises  equal  to  each  and  all.  Not  a  clam  lying  on  the 
beach,  but  Victory,  flying,  is  the  emblem  of  the  ideal  life. 
It  is  achievement,  not  mere  existenre,  that  is  the  true  aim. 

But  the  sources  of  power  are  to  be  sought  on  the  spirit- 
ual, not  on  the  physical,  side  of  lif?.  Not  athletics  nor 
gymnastics,  nor  diet  nor  refraining  from  this  thing  or  doing 
that  thing,  give  to  the  individual  the  strength  on  which  he 
may  at  all  times  rely,  and  which  can  be  infinitely  renewed 
and  infinitely  multiplied.  Its  springs  are  on  the  other  side 
of  life  They  are  to  be  found  in  the  World  Beautiful — in 
all  that  makes  for  art,  for  exaltation  and  for  spiritual  illu- 
mination. Not  but  that  physical  and  material  causes  pro- 
duce certain  corresponding  effects  on  their  own  plane;  but 
these  effects  are  so  infinitely  transcended  by  those  on  the 
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higher  plane  that  the  less  is  altogether  swallowed  up  in  the 
greater  when  the  greater  can  be  attained.  And  that  it  is 
not  attained;  that  its  existence  is  too  often  not  even  recog- 
nized by  multitudes  to  whom  it  would  come  as  the  trans- 
figuration of  life,  is  the  cause  of  many  a  failure,  and  of  a 
vast  amount  of  misery  that  might  as  well  be  happiness,  if 
only  the  conditions  that  produce  happiness  were  recognized 
and  observed. 

And  in  pointing  out  happiness  as  an  ideal  condition,  it 
is  not  meant  to  use  the  term  as  synonymous  wiih  mere 
pleasure  or  even  enjoyment.  Happiness  is  a  spiritual  con- 
dition, while  enjoyment  is  of  the  material  plane.  It  is  very 
possible  to  conceive  of  one's  higher  nature  as  being  su- 
premely happy  under  conditions  far  from  enjoyab'e  to  the 
senses;  and  it  is  equally  possible  to  conceive  of  unhappi- 
ness  and  dissatisfaction  of  the  higher  self  when  in  the  very 
midst  of  the  current  of  worldly  pleasures.  Personal  enjoy- 
ment can  never  be  held  as  a  high  or  a  noble  or  in  any  sense 
a  worthy  aim,  but  personal  happiness  implies  satisfaction 
of  a  higher  kind — the  satisfaction  of  feeling  one's  self  in 
accord  with  the  diviner  order,  and  of  longing,  however 
feebly,  to  be  in  and  of  its  forces. 

Unless  a  man's  higher  nature  is  absolutely  benumbed 
and  inarticulate  there  is  no  possible  happiness  in  any  form 
of  self-indulgence.  To  enjoy  pleasures  to  which  he  has  no 
right,  which  involve  extravagance  of  expense  unsuited  to 
his  means,  or  the  crowding  out  of  some  one  else,  is  an  ex- 
perience which  has  in  it  nothing  in  common  with  true  hap- 
piness. The  poet  Wordsworth  well  remarked  "that 
there  is  no  real  happiness  in  this  life  but  in  intellect  and 
virtue."  Only  in  that  high  sense  can  the  term  be  used  at 
all.  To  mistake  happiness  for  mere  pleasure  is  to  mistake 
the  heavenly  for  the  earthly. 

"  Life  is  a  search  after  power,"  said  Emerson.  But  to 
seek  this  power  through  physical  culture  alone  is  as  if  one 
should  seek  to  increase  the  speed  of  an  engine  by  oiling 
and  polishing  it,  neglecting  the  application  of  the  steam, 
which  is  the  only  source  of  its  power.  True,  the  machine 
will  be  far  better  for  being  in  perfect  repair,  but  all  the 
utmost  perfection  of  its  parts  would  be  useless  until  the 
motive  power  is  added.  An  electric  car  may  ccms  from 
the  shop  of  the  mechanician  a  marvel  of  perfect  and  beau 
tiful  completeness,  but  until  the  subtle  current  that  propels 
it  is  added,  it  will  stand  dull  and  inert  on  the  track. 

The  motive  power  of  life  is  spirit,  the  spirit  of  man,  fed 
constantly  from  the  infinite  strength  of  the  Divine  spirit, 
and  when  one  would  increase  his  forces  of  activity  and 
usefulness  the  essential  means  is  to  increase  spiritual  force; 
and  it  is  increased  by  drawing  on  it.  The  more  it  is  used 
the  larger  the  resources.  "There  is  that  scattere.h,  yet  in- 
creaseth."  Infinite  belief  would  be  infinite  force,  and  then 
would  the  days  be  set  to  magic  and  music. 

And  this  is  the  life  that  we  want,  the  fuller  life  of  force 
and  ecstasy.  The  life  that  is  radiant  and  abounding,  and 
that  sees  all  noble  achievements  as  in  vision.  If  there  are 
days  "  when  the  great  are  near  us,  when  they  take  us  by 
the  hand,  and  we  share  their  thought,"  these  days  may  be 
indefinitely  multiplied  and  become  the  rule  and  not  the 
exception.  They  may  become  habitual  and  not  phe 
nomenal. 

"  We  ask  for  long  life,"  said  Emerson,  "  but  'tis  deep  life, 
or  grand  moments,  that  signify.  Let  the  measure  of  time 
be  spiritual,  not  mechanical.  Life  culminates  and  concen- 
trates; and  Homer  said  :  "The  Gods  ever  give  to  mortals 
their  apportioned  share  of  reason  only  on  one  day." 

To  gain  this  life  "  wherewith  our  nerves  are  scant";  to 
make  each  day  the  best  of  the  year;  to  render  the  present 
hour  the  one  that  is  critical  and  decisive,  is  achieved  only 
by  spiritual  stimulus.  The  power  inflows  from  art,  from 
divine  contemplation,  from  the  uplifting  of  the  heart.  Then, 
only,  does  one  stand  in  such  harmony  with  all  his  related 
forces  that  he  is  in  the  magnetic  currents  of  achievement 
and  of  happiness.  The  body  becomes  the  perfect  instru- 
ment through  which  the  spirit  works.  There  is  not  only 
health,  but  life,  abounding  life,  because  it  is  fed  from  the 
Source  of  the  life  more  abundant. — Lilian  Whiting. 


Spice  of  Life. 

— Smith:  Did  you  reply  to  one  of  those  personal  ad- 
vertisements? Brown:  Yes,  I  once  answered  one  from  a 
lady  who  pined  for  congenial  companionship.  Smith: 
With  what  result  ?  Brown:  She  turned  out  to  be  Mrs. 
Brown.  —Boston  Jester. 

— Intuition. — f^angle:  What  sort  of  a  dress  was  that 
Mrs.  Snooper  wore  to-night  ?  Mrs.  Fangle:  Demi-train. 
"  That's  precisely  what  Cumso  said  when  he  trod  on  it,  but 
how  did  he  know  its  name. — New  York  Sun. 

— Mudge;  What  a  paradox  woman  is  !  Wickwire: 
You — don't — say?  Mudge:  Consider  her  foot,  for  in- 
stance. The  larger  it  is,  the  less  it  appears. — Indianapolis 
Journal. 

— Miss  Von  Gimp:  I  wouldn't  marry  the  best  man  liv- 
ing. Dr.  Perkins:  No — ah — er— perhaps  not,  but — er — 
that  is  really  no  obstacle  to  your  marriage  with  me. — St. 
Paul  Globe. 

— "  Wasn't  it  awful  ?  She  married  a  poor  dry  goods 
clerk  !  "  "  Yes;  but  just  think  how  handy  he  will  be  to 
send  down  town  to  match  goods  I" — Puck. 

Chinese  Farmhouse.— A  recent  traveler  remarks  that 
a  Chinese  farmhouse  is  a  curious  looking  abode.  Usually 
it  is  sheltered  with  groves  of  feathery  bamboo  and  thick 
spreading  banyans.  The  walls  are  of  clay  or  wood,  and 
the  interior  of  the  house  consists  of  one  man's  room,  ex- 
tending from  the  floor  to  the  tiled  roof,  with  closet  like 
apartments  in  the  corners  for  sleeping-rooms.  There  is  a 
sliding  window  on  the  roof  made  out  of  oyster  shells  ar- 
ranged in  rows,  while  the  side  windows  are  mere  wooden 
shutters.  The  floor  is  the  bare  earth,  where  at  night  there 
often  gather  together  a  miscellaneous  family  of  dirty  chil- 
dren, fowls,  ducks,  pigeons  and  a  litter  of  pigs,  all  living 
together  in  delightful  harmony.  In  some  districts,  infested 
by  marauding  bands,  houses  are  strongly  fortified  with  high 
walls,  containing  apertures  for  firearms,  and  protected  by  a 
moat  cros!e  1  by  a  rude  drawbridge. 


"^OUNG   ^ObKS'  C[obUMJ^. 
Rose  and  Lily. 

An  Easter  Story. 

[Written  for  the  Rural  Press  by  Caroline  E.  Sanders.] 
Rose  and  LUy  were  twins  and  were  just  six  years  old. 
Why  Rose  shou'd  not  have  been  called  Lily,  when  she  was 
almost  as  white  as  our  own  California  lilies,  or  why  Lily 
should  not  have  been  called  Rose,  when  her  cheeks  were 
just  the  color  of  roses,  was  hard  to  tell.  They  each  had 
bright,  blue  eyes  and  curly,  golden  hair,  so  no  wonder 
their  papa  called  them  his  pretty  blossoms.  He  thought 
them  just  alike,  but  their  mamma  knew  there  was  quite  a 
difference  in  the  little  girls,  for  one  thing  Rose  always  led 
and  Lily  followed;  so,  when  they  got  into  mischief,  it  did 
not  take  long  to  find  out  who  started  it. 

One  bright,  sunny  morning  the  two  little,  curly  heads 
were  lying  close  together  on  the  white  pillow,  when  sud- 
denly one  pair  of  blue  eyes  blinked  and  then  opened  wide. 
Raising  her  head  Rose  said,  "  Oh,  L'l'y,  do  you  know  what 
day  this  is  ?" 

Another  pair  of  blue  eyes  slowly  opened  and  she  an- 
swered lazily,  "  No,  I  don't." 

"  Why,  it's  Easter,"  said  Rose,  enthusiastically. 

"  Maybe  we  wi'l  get  some  pretty  colored  eggs  and  some 
Easter  cards  then,"  replied  Lily,  getting  a  little  roused  up. 

"Oh,  I  was  not  thinking  of  that;  but  what  do  you  think 
Dinah  told  me? "  Dinah  was  the  colored  cook.  "She 
said  the  Lawd  is  rised  to-day,  so  I  do  'spect  that  is  what 
they  are  trimming  the  church  so  bootiful  for." 

"  Do  you  think,  Rose,  he  will  be  rised  there  ?  " 

"  Why  in  course,  or  what  would  they  fix  it  up  so  pretty 
for?"  she  answered,  contemptuously. 

"  Then  I  hope  mamma  will  take  us  with  her." 
But  she  won't,  for  don't  you  'member  how  you  fidgeted 
last  Sunday,  and  I  heard  her  tell  papa  she  would  leave  the 
chillen  at  home  next  time.  But  maybe  we  could  go  by 
ourselves;  Dinah  says  the  Lawd  loves  little  chillen,  so  he 
niight  take  us  up  in  his  arms  and  then  I  'spect  we  would 
never  be  naughty  any  more." 

In  her  excitement  Rose  sat  up  in  bed  and  clasped  her 
hands  as  she  talked. 

"  Well,  then,  let's  go  and  find  Him,"  replied  Lily. 

An  hour  or  so  later  two  little  girls  dressed  in  white,  and 
wearing  garden  hats  with  long  blue  streamers,  stood  tightly 
holding  hands  at  the  corner  of  a  crowded  street. 

"I  know  we  turned  a  corner  like  that  one,  and  when  we 
got  here  we  turned  another,"  said  Rose  in  a  very  confident 
voice,  but  looking  at  the  same  time  rather  bewildered. 

"  O  Rose  1  I  am  afraid  we  are  lost  and  will  never  get 
home  again,"  said  Lily,  as  her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

Oh  !  don't  be  a  baby,  Lil.  I'll  ask  that  gentleman  to 
show  us  the  way,"  and  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  she 
stepped  in  front  of  the  gentleman  who  was  coming  along 
and  said:    "  P. ease  stop  a  minute." 

"  Why,  my  little  daisies,  what  are  you  doing  here  alone  ?" 
he  asked,  looking  somewhat  astonished.  "  What  can  I  do 
for  you  ?" 

"  We  want  to  ask  you  to  please  tell  us  where  the  church 
is,"  rep'ied  Rose. 

'  Which  churc'n,  dear?    There  are  so  many." 

"  The  church  they  are  trimming  so  bootifully  because 
the  Laud  is  to  be  rised  to-day,''  answered  both  almost  in 
the  same  breath. 

The  gentleman  looked  puzz'ed  at  first,  then  seemed 
to  have  a  clearer  understanding,  as  he  said  to  himself: 
"Yes,  this  is  Easter.  How  long  it  is  since  I  have  remem- 
bered the  day!"  Then,  giving  a  hand  to  each  of  the 
children,  he  said: 

"  Come  with  me,  little  girl;.  There  is  a  church  just 
around  the  corner;  perhaps  that  is  the  one  you  are 
seeking." 

Service  had  commenced  when  they  entered,  and  the 
children  quietly  took  a  seat,  as  they  had  been  taught  to  do. 
Feeling  sure  they  had  strayed  away  from  home,  their  guide 
would  not  leave  them,  so  stayed  until  the  close. 

"  The  Laud  did  not  rise.  This  was  the  wrong  churcb," 
cried  the  children  as  they  left.  But  in  the  heart  of  the 
man  who  held  their  little  hands.  He  hid  risen  once  more. 
Light  had  come  again  to  a  soul  that  for  long  years  had 
been  in  doubt  and  darkness,  willfully  closing  the  door  to 
such  glad  tidings. 

A  few  inquiries  from  the  children  enabled  him  to  restore 
them  to  their  home,  where  he  found  distress  and  consterna- 
tion prevailing  at  their  absence. 

"  Do  not  chide  them,  madam,"  said  he  to  their  mother. 
"  They  strayed  off,  but  not  so  badly  as  I  have  done,  and 
in  losing  their  way,  have  shown  me  mine  once  more.' 

Up  in  a  Bailoon. 

N.  R.  Briggs  gives  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  American 
Asriculturist  the  following  balloon  stories  as  told  by 
Mamie  Allen,  whose  father  is  a  balloonist.  The  first  trip 
was  made  on  a  public  holiday  and  from  their  own  city,  and 
Mamie  says: 

"Father  had  been  engaged  to  give  a  balloon  ascension 
as  one  of  the  attractions  of  the  day.  There  were  six  in  our 
party,  and  at  lo  a.  m.,  the  appointed  hour,  we  stepped  into 
the  big  basket  or  car  of  the  balloon,  and  while  the  people 
were  cheering  and  the  band  playing  we  shot  up  into  the 
clouds.  The  sight  of  the  balloon  to  those  we  had  left  be- 
low was  of  short  duration,  for  the  clouds  hung  low  and 
threatened  rain,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  sailing  along 
above  them  in  the  sunshine  and  a  clear  sky.  We  had  a 
large  fish  horn  that  we  blew  occasionally,  wondering  what 
the  people  below  who  heard  it  would  think.  We  could 
hear  plainly  the  rumbling  of  trains  and  the  whistles  of  the 
locomotives.  It  was  very  warm,  being  in  the  latter  part  of 
June,  and  we  had  to  fan  ourselves  to  keep  comfortable. 
After  sailing  along  and  enjoying  this  novel  sport  above  the 
clouds  for  over  two  hours,  and  not  once  during  this  time 


gettinga  sight  of  the  earth,  papa  let  out  some  gas  and  we  be- 
gan to  descend  slowly  through  the  clouds,  landing  safely  in 
a  field  near  Cumberland  Hill.  A  cow  was  grazing  near, 
and  seeing  our  big  balloon,  she  became  so  fri;^htened  that 
she  ran  into  the  woods.  We  were  told  afterward  that  it 
was  three  days  before  she  could  be  induced  to  come  out 
into  the  open  pasture  again. 

"  Of  course,  it  is  decidedly  more  pleasant  to  go  up  on  a 
fair  day,  when  the  atmosphere  is  clear;  it  is  then  that  one 
can  see  long  distances.  Such  a  day  we  afterward  enjoyed. 
It  was  clear  and  beautiful,  and  fully  4  o'clock  when  our 
party,  which  again  consisted  of  six,  climbed  into  the  car  and 
ascended  toward  the  sky.  In  passing  over  the  Providence 
river,  we  could  see  the  fishes  and  the  rocks  at  the  bottom 
of  the  river  plainly;  such  a  thing  would  have  been  impos- 
sible had  we  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  We  cou'd 
see  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  river,  while  the  shore 
resorts  and  a  beau'.i'ul  view  of  Narragansett  bay  gave  a 
grand  panoramic  effect.  We  landed  after  a  del.ghtful  trip 
near  Bridgewater,  thirty  miles  from  our  starting  place.  Do 
we  get  dizzy  when  looking  down  from  such  lofty  heights  ? 
No,  not  at  all;  there  is  no  such  feeling,  and  none  of  that 
unpleasant  sensation  generally  experienced  when  looking 
down  from  the  top  of  some  high  building  or  observatory." 

An  amusing  incident  took  place  near  Saratoga  some 
time  ago,  in  which  two  little  boys  played  a  prominent  part. 
A  well-known  lady  as  onaut  gave  a  grand  balloon  ascension 
at  that  place.  After  traveling  over  the  country  for  thirteen 
miles  or  more,  she  concluded  to  make  a  landing,  and,  see- 
ing three  little  boys  playing  in  a  field,  she  called  to  them  to 
help  her.  As  soon  as  the  balloon  touched  the  ground,  two 
of  the  little  boys,  who  had  hastened  to  her  assistance, 
grasped  hold  of  the  ropes  and  basket  and  held  fast,  but  the 
third  little  fellow  was  afraid  of  the  balloon  and  would  not 
go  near  it.  The  other  two  were  not  heavy  enou^^h  to  hold 
the  balloon  down  till  the  lady  could  ht  out  the  gas,  and  as 
there  was  a  little  wind,  the  balloon  bounced  up  into  the 
air  again,  then  down  to  the  ground,  and  then  up,  sometimes 
a  hundred  feet  or  more.  All  this  lime  the  two  plucky  little 
boys  held  fast  to  the  ropes  and  basket.  After  skipping  and 
hopping  up  and  down  over  the  fields  and  fences  for  over  a 
mile,  the  lady  finally  ripped  the  balloon  open  with  a  rope 
fixed  for  this  purpose,  when  the  great  balloon  fell  flat  on  the 
ground  like  a  big  bag. 


X)0JVIESTI©  ^eOJMOMY. 


Swiss  Pudding. — One  cup  fine  bread  crumbs,  two  cups  milk, 
three  eggs,  one  tablespoon  butter,  melted,  one-half  teaspoon 
salt,  one-half  saltspoon  pepper,  one-half  pound  cheese,  grated. 
Soak  the  crumbs  in  the  milk,  add  the  other  ingredients,  cover 
with  dry  crumbs,  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven  till  browned. 

Cauliflower  with  Cheese.— Shorten  the  stems  of  cold  boiled 
cauliflowei;  place  it  on  a  flat  dish  and  set  it  in  the  oven;  when 
a  little  warmed  pour  over  it  about  an  ounce  of  hot  clarified  but- 
ter mixed  with  some  grated  Parmesan  or  other  cheese;  put  it 
again  into  the  oven,  and  let  it  brown;  serve  immediately. 

Plum  Pudding. — A  small  stale  loaf,  well  broken,  leaving  out 
any  hard  part.  Pour  over  it  one  quart  of  boiling  milk,  one 
cupful  of  sugar,  one  tablespoonful  of  molasses,  one  teaspoonful 
each  of  salt  and  cinnamon,  one-half  a  nutmeg,  one  pint  of 
stoned  raisins.  WLen  cool  add  four  well-beaten  eggs.  Bake  or 
boil  three  or  four  hours.    It  is  very  good  cold. 

Banana  Ice  Cbeam. — One  pint  of  cream,  one  pint  of  milk, 
half-pound  of  sugar,  yolks  of  six  eggs,  four  bananas.  Scald  the 
milk.  Beat  yolks  and  sugar  together  until  light;  add  to  the 
milk  and  cook  until  it  thickens,  stirring  constantly.  Add  the 
cream,  and  when  cool  the  bananas,  which  should  be  mashed 
through  a  colander. 

Vegetable  Soup. — Two  potatoes,  two  onions,  two  turnips,  one 
carrot,  a  little  parsley  chopped  fine,  salt  to  the  taste.  Cut  the 
potatoes  in  quarters,  slice  the  onions,  cut  the  turnips  in  quar- 
ters, slice  the  carrots.  Put  all  in  a  stewpan  with  three  pints  of 
water,  and  salt  to  taste.  Boil  it  down  to  one  quart.  About  15 
minutes  before  it  is  done  add  the  parsley.  Strain  it,  and  serve 
with  light  breBd  or  toast. 

Spinach. — Wash  thoroughly  one-half  peck  spinach.  Cook 
until  tender.  Drain,  and  chop  fine.  Melt  two  tablespoons 
butter  and  add  the  spinach,  and  cook  five  minutes;  then  add 
one  tablespoon  flour,  one  teaspoon  salt,  one  saltspoon  pepper 
and  one-half  cup  milk.  Simmer  ten  minutes.  The  best  way 
to  clean  spinach  is  to  look  it  over  very  carefully  while  it  is  dry 
and  then  wash  in  water  until  there  is  not  a  speck  of  grit  to  be 
found.    Serve  with  slices  of  cold  boiled  or  grated  eggs. 

Braised  Fowl. — Singe,  draw,  wipe  and  truss.  Fry  a  light 
brown  in  one  tablespoon  oil  and  one  tablespoon  butter.  Add 
one  small  onion,  one  slice  carrot,  one  sprig  parsley,  one  bay 
leaf  and  one  quart  hot  water.  Cover,  and  cook  one  and  one- 
half  hours,  basting  often.  Run  a  skewer  through  the  legs  I'ust 
below  the  hip  joint  and  also  through  the  wings  of  the  fowl. 
Prepare  it  as'for  roasting,  but  do  not  carry  the  strings  across 
the  breast.  By  searing  in  the  butter,  all  the  juices  of  the  meat 
are  retained.   Do  not  pierce  the  chicken  with  a  fork. 

French  Rolls. — Take  one-half  pint  of  scalded  milk  and  one 
yeast  cake.  Allow  this  to  cool,  then  add  one-half  tablespoon- 
ful of  butter,  melted,  and  the  same  of  lard,  a  tablespoonful  of 
sugar,  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  a  quart  of  sifted  flour.  Mix 
and  let  this  stand  over  night  in  a  warm  place.  Knead  hard  in 
the  morning,  then  roll  it  out  about  an  inch  thick.  Spread  thi'i 
over  with  butter,  and  cut  as  if  for  biscuit,  fold  together,  put 
them  in  a  pan,  and  let  them  rise  again.  They  must  be  very 
light  each  time.  Bake  as  you  would  biscuits.  Unless  you  have 
a  late  breakfast  it  is  difiBcult  to  serve  these  on  time,  but  they 
are  very  nice  for  dinner,  and  can  be  warmed  over  for  breakfast. 
If  desired  for  dinner,  set  the  sponge  about  9  a.  m. 

Stuffed  Cucumbers. — Pare  four  cucumbers,  cut  in  two  cross- 
wise. Take  out  the  seeds  with  an  apple  corer.  Keep  in  cold 
salted  water  until  ready  for  use.  Chop  enough  raw  veal  to 
make  one-half  cup.  Caok  one-fourth  cup  milk  and  a  scant 
one-fourth  cup  bread  crumbs  to  a  paste.  Add  one-half  tea- 
spoon salt,  one-half  saltspoon  pepper,  a  few  drops  of  onion 
juice,  one  teaspoon  butter  and  one  egg  well  beaten.  Fill  the 
cucumber  with  the  forcemeat.  Put  them  into  a  stew  pan,  add 
three  cups  white  stock  and  a  bay  leaf.  Simmer  three-fourths 
of  an  hour.  Melt  two  tablespoons  bntter,  add  one  tablespoon 
flour,  prur  on  slowly  one  and  one-half  cups  white  srock.  Add 
one  slice  carrot,  one' slice  onion,  one  sprig  parsley,  one  clove, 
one  bay  leaf,  one-half  teaspoon  salt,  one  saltspoon  pepper. 
Simmer  one-fourth  of  an  hour.  Strain  and  add  one  teaspoon 
lemon  juice.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  very  rich  stick  for 
any  of  thfse  made  dishes.  Trimmings  from  any  white  iiiont 
may  be  utilized  for  this  purpose,  as  only  a  slight  flav  ■ 
quired. 
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The  Week. 


The  serenity  of  the  Pacific  Ojast  weather  becomes  more 
notable  as  the  distressing  new3  has  come  from  day  to  day 
during  the  past  week,  of  the  hurricanes,  cyclones  and 
other  meteorological  disturbances  which  have  visited  the 
whole  interior  regions,  from  0)lorado  eastward  to  Chicago 
Small  country  hamlets  have  been  almost  obliterated,  and 
larger  towns  and  cities  have  lost  many  structures.  Nota- 
ble losses  of  life  have  occurred  and  great  property  values 
destroyed.  Not  only  for  a  day,  but  day  after  day,  such 
storms  prevailed  and  a  conspicuous  act  of  the  last  day  was 
the  passage  of  a  tornado  through  the  World's  Fair  grounds 
at  Ohicago,  doing  considerable  damage  to  smaller  struc- 
tures but  fortunately  only  demonstrating  the  strength  of 
the  large  ones.  While  all  these  depressing  events  are  trans- 
piring, the  clear  skies  and  warm  sunshine  of  Oalifornia 
become  more  precious  and  the  delights  of  residence  be- 
neath them  more  apparent. 

All  crops  are  progressing  favorably  under  most  propitious 
conditions.  Fruits  are  coming  on  rapidly  and  th«  out- 
look is  for  early  maturity,  which  is  always  of  value  to  us 
in  our  competition  with  the  Eastern  fruit  product.  Another 
favoring  condition  may  be  found  in  the  reports  that  the 
Eastern  fruit  crop  promises  to  be  late  this  year.  Last  year 
there  was  a  coincidence  in  ripening  east  and  west  which 
operated  to  the  disadvantage  of  our  shippers.  It  bids 
fair  to  be  different  this  yerr. 


The  Sheepmen  Pbotest — Last  week  a  large  number 
of  flock  owners  appeared  before  the  Fresno  County  Super- 
visors asking  them  to  urge  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
hold  the  matter  of  setting  aside  certain  mountain  lands  in 
Fresno,  Tulare  and  Kern  counties  for  a  national  park  in 
abeyance.  The  sheepmen  are  very  much  opposed  to  the 
measure,  and  say  it  was  taken  in  consequence  of  information 
supplied  to  the  Government  by  persons  here  who  are  igno- 
rant of  the  ill  it  would  work.  II  is  estimated  that  if  the 
relief  sought  be  refused  and  the  park  is  established,  the 
losi  to  the  sheep  industry  of  that  region  would  be  about 
•11,000,000  annually. 


For  Lower  Freight  Rates. 

The  issue  for  lower  freight  rates  is  being  energetically 
pushed,  and  judging  from  appearances  the  chairs  in  which 
the  useless  Railway  Commissioners  have  so  long  reposed 
are  becoming  somewhat  uncomfortable.  They  are  speak- 
ing to  the  public  in  reply  to  the  onsets  of  the  Traffic 
Association,  and  without  attempting  to  judge  of  the  force 
of  their  utterances,  we  must  express  satisfaction  at  the 
fact  that  they  have  been  sufficiently  awakened  to  say 
something.    Anything  is  better  than  silence. 

It  looks  very  much  as  though  the  0  jmmissioners  would 
have  plenty  to  do  to  explain  why  they  permit  our  local 
railways  to  charge  so  much  more  for  transportation  than 
Eastern  roads  charge  for  the  same  articles  for  similar  dis- 
tances on  similar  grades.  The  Trafl5c  Association  has 
furnished  them  yards  of  comparative  statistics  showing 
that  such  is  really  the  case,  as  all  intelligent  people  have 
long  held.  We  have  not  space  to  go  into  these  showings 
exhaustively,  but  take  a  single  line  of  comparisons  which 
come  close  to  the  agricultural  producers  of  this  State, 
Here  are  some  of  these  diflferences  on  100-pound  lots  in 
agricultural  implements,  the  distance  in  Nebraska  being 
106  miles  and  the  California  distance  only  99  miles,  the 
figures  representing  cents : 

Nebraska  California 
rates.  rates. 


Sel '-binders  35  .50 

Horse  rakes  35  .74 

Mowers  35  .50 

Plows  35  .50 

Potato  diggers  70  .74 

Gang  shovel  and  sulky  70  .74 

Potato  planters  35  .50 

Reapers  35  .50 

Field  rollers  27  .50 

Seed  drills  70  .74 

Hand  corn  planters  35  .74 

Reapingsickles,  in  bundles  35  .60 

Scythes,  In  bundles  35  .50 

Scythe  snaths  35  .50 


So  it  goes  through  a  long  list,  and  on  longer  distances 
the  differences  are  even  more  marked.  In  feed-cutters: 
In  Nebraska  they  are  carried  at  the  rate  of  35  cents  per 
100  pounds  for  a  distance  of  106  miles,  and  in  this  State 
the  charge  from  San  Francisco  to  Pajaro,  99  miles,  is  74 
cents  per  100  pounds.  The  rate  is  double  the  Nebraska 
rate  and  more.  In  harrows,  the  rate  in  Nebraska  for  106 
miles  is52i  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  from  San  Francisco 
to  Pajaro  the  rate  is  74  cents  per  100  pounds. 

It  would  seem  that  such  showings  would  convince  the 
Railway  Cammissioners,  if  anything  can  move  them,  that 
it  is  time  they  did  something  to  inform  themselves  what 
are  current  prices  for  transportation,  and  not  sit  idly  by  and 
allow  local  railway  managers  to  charge  all  the  traffic  will 
bear  without  any  regard  whatever  to  wha^.  the  service  is 
really  worth. 

The  state  Floral  Show. 

We  alluded  incidentally  last  week  to  the  flower  show  of 
the  State  Floral  Society,  which  will  be  held  in  the  Me- 
chanics' Pavilion  in  this  city,  on  May  11th  to  14th,  inclu- 
sive. In  our  advertising  columns  this  week,  the  formal 
announcement  of  the  exhibition  is  made,  showing  that  the 
affair  is  to  be  made  acceptable  to  visitors,  both  by  music 
and  flowers.  There  is  much  more,  however,  which  will 
appeal  directly  to  the  interest  of  Rubal  readers.  There 
will  be  awarded  premiums  to  a  value  of  13000.  These  will 
be  divided  into  classes,  so  that  amateurs'  employing 
skilled  labor,  amateurs  who  do  not  indulge  in  professional 
gardeners  and  professional  florists  do  not  compete  with 
eaCh,  but  each  class  of  flower  growers  is  in  competition  with 
itself,  except  in  certain  open  awards,  for  which  all  can 
strive.  The  premiums  are  also  hung  up  for  different  plants 
and  flowers  in  each  class,  so  that  each  grower  can  choose 
his  line  of  exhibit  according  to  his  own  taste  or  hobby.  The 
awards  are  generous  in  amount,  as  something  over  $400  is 
offered  for  roses  alone  in  the  different  classes. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  coming  show  will  attract  at- 
tention throughout  the  State.  The  society  does  not  adopt 
the  carnival  features  of  other  displays,  but  shows  flowers 
for  their  own  sakes,  the  idea  being  to  increase  a  love  for 
floriculture,  and  to  elevate  the  art  itself,  by  educating  all 
flower  growers  and  flower  lovers,  It  is  the  only  display  of 
the  kind,  which  is  maintained  upon  this  plan,  on  the  coast, 
and  the  society  aims  to  make  it  worthy  of  the  State  and  as 
popular  as  similar  shows  are  in  the  great  Eastern  cities. 
To  do  this,  the  cooperation  of  all  is  desired,  both  in  com- 
petition for  the  awards,  in  patronage  of  the  fair  and  in 
membership  in  the  society  and  attendance  upon  its  monthly 
meetings.  In  all  these  lines  of  favor,  it  appeals  to  the 
public. 

A  Change  in  the  Wbatheb  Sebvioe.— It  is  an- 
nounced that  Mr.  Kerkham,  who  has  been  in  charge  of 
the  Pacific  Weather  Bureau,  will  now  return  to  his  posi- 
tion in  the  Central  office  at  Washington.  Mr.  Kerkham 
has  made  many  important  changes  in  the  local  service, 
and  has  extended  it  in  many  directions.  It  is  reported 
that  Lieut.  Finley  will  return  to  this  coast,  and  he  will  be 
cordially  welcomed. 


The  Wool  Industry. 

The  low  range  of  prices  quoted  for  this  season's  wool  is 
inducing  holding  by  growers  in  the  hope  of  securing  better 
prices  later  on  in  the  year.  Whether  this  hope  will  be 
realized  is,  as  yet,  an  open  question,  and  each  side  of  it 
has  strong  advocates.  There  is  not  the  least  question  of  a 
doubt  but  what  the  consumption  of  wool  shows  a  large 
gain  per  capita  compared  with  two  decades  ago,  yet  it 
must  also  be  conceded,  with  the  concession  based  on  sta- 
tistical returns  and  other  equally  as  reliable  facts,  that 
there  has  been  a  phenomenal  increase  in  the  number  of 
sheep  the  world  over,  which  causes  the  wool  clip  to  exceed 
the  world's  requirements.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
with  cotton-selling  at  very  low  figures,  and  also  with  the 
introduction  of  improved  machinery,  not  only  making  it 
possible,  but  actually  practicable,  to  turn  out  goods  mixed 
with  shoddy  and  also  with  cotton,  bearing  a  close  resem- 
blance to  woolen  goods,  which  can  be,  and  are  being  sold 
at  retail  at  from  one  third  to  one-fifth  of  the  price  woolen 
goods  can  be  placed  at  to  net  a  profit. 

In  the  United  States  and  the  older  settled  countries, 
there  has  been  no  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  sheep, 
due  largely,  if  not  entirely,  to  former  cattle  and  sheep 
ranges  being  too  valuable,  owing  to  the  steady  expansion 
of  the  country's  railroad  system,  to  admit  of  keeping  pas- 
ture for  the  exclusive  use  of  large  bands  of  sheep;  but  in 
Australasia,  South  America  and  Africa,  the  large  waste  of 
land  admits  of  sheep  husbandry  to  an  almost  unlimited  ex- 
tent. This  is  the  better  understood  by  referring  to  the 
latest  returns.  Australasia,  in  1860,  had,  in  round  numbers, 
20,000  000  sheep;  in  1870,  50,000,000,  and  in  1891, 1 14,000,- 
000.  These  figures,  taking  the  average  fleece  at  six  pounds 
each,  show  a  most  remarkable  gain  in  the  wool  clip.  The 
Argentine  Republic,  Cape  Colony,  Africa  and  Ada,  while 
not  showing  quite  so  rapid  an  increase  as  does  Australasia,  yet 
the  gain  is  said  to  be  very  considerably  ahead  of  the  United 
S;ated. 

Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  being  the  largest 
consumers  of  wool,  to  them  we  naturally  turn  for  the  key 
to  the  present  situation.  In  1870  the  clip  in  this  country 
aggregated  163,000,000  ft?,  and  the  imports  38,634,000  ft^., 
against  in  last  year  (1891)  a  clip  of  303,401,507  fbs  and 
imports  of  119,390,280  ft?.  While  the  domestic  clip  in- 
creased in  21  years  about  250  per  cent,  the  imports  within 
the  same  time  increased  over  300  per  cent.  The  data  for 
Great  Britain  we  have  not  at  hand,  but  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  figures  for  the  past  21  years  do  not  show  so  large 
a  gain.  This  opinion  is  based  on  the  fact  that  in  1889 
Great  Britain's  clip  aggregated  316,667  bales  (over  200  ft?, 
to  the  bale)  and  the  imports  2,091,894  bales,  while  in  last 
year  (1891)  they  aggregated  domestic  352,381  bales  and 
imports  2,186,155  bales,  an  increase  of  only  about  5  per 
cent.  In  1872  the  average  price  of  wool  in  the  English 
markets  was  $135  per  bale  and  in  1891  $65  per  bale.  In 
this  country  the  average  price  of  domestic  Merino  wool 
was  64  cents  per  pound  and  in  1891  33  cents  per  pound,  so 
that  the  decline  in  the  United  States  has  been  very  nearly 
as  great  as  has  been  the  decline  in  England.  The  decline 
in  prices  is  due  to  the  causes  given  in  the  fore  part  of  this 
article. 

Alfalfa. — The  high  prices  now  prevailing  for  alfalfa 
seed  will  give  another  impulse  to  the  ruling  disposition 
toward  alfalfa-seeding  in  regions  well  adapted  to  the 
plant.  There  will  be  made  a  considerable  addition  to  the 
alfalfa  area  this  year.  The  tendency  toward  decreased 
profits  from  raisins  and  other  dried  fruits  has  naturally 
drawn  the  attention  of  interior  valley  farmers  to  the 
profits  from  well-kept  alfalfa  fields,  and  alfalfa  has  shown 
up  well  in  the  comparisons  which  have  been  made.  While 
we  fully  believe  that  the  depression  in  fruit  prices  is  only 
temporary  and  quite  surmountable,  it  is  just  as  well  to 
have  more  alfalfa  and  more  animals  to  eat  it.  In  the 
midst  of  the  rush  after  special  lines  of  production,  we  have 
never  lost  faith  that  a  wise  diversification  of  products  will 
be  the  surety  of  our  agricultural  prosperity, 

Farmkbs'  Institute  at  Livebmore.— Arrangements 
are  progressing  for  the  holding  of  a  Farmers'  Institute  at 
Livermore  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  April  15th  and  16th, 
It  will  be  announced  by  the  officers  of  the  Alameda  County 
organization  in  the  county  papers  at  the  close  of  this 
week,  and  we  hope  all  our  readers  in  the  district  will  give 
attention  to  it.  A  good  number  of  prominent  speakers  has 
been  secured,  but  the  list  is  not  available  as  we  go  to  press. 
Many  subjects  of  interest  to  the  people  of  Southern  Ala- 
meda county  will  be  discussed. 

Sage  Brush  Land  for  Chicago. — A  feature  of  Idaho's 
exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair  will  be  a  practical  illustration 
of  the  system  and  benefits  of  irrigation.  A  large  section 
of  sage  brush  soil  will  be  transported  to  Ohicago.  Through 
this  ditches  will  be  run,  and  trees,  fruits  and  flowers  will 
be  grown  in  the  soil  by  the  irrigation  system.  Prospective 
Idaho  settlers  are  expected  to  be  especially  attracted  by 
this  exhibit. 
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The  State  Press. 

San  Diegan:  "  The  opening  of  the  canal  will  compel  Ameri- 
can railway  managers  to  prepare  for  competition." 

Stockton  Mail:  "  Nothing  could  be  of  greater  advantage  to 
the  increasing  commerce  of  this  valley  than  the  construction 
of  a  waterway  for  the  cheap  transportation  of  its  products  to 
market." 

Stockton  Mail:  "  The  general  opinion  appears  to  be  that  the 
Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners  is  an  expensive  fifth  wheel 
to  the  vehicle  of  State.  Experience  proves  that  it  is  impossible 
to  elect  a  board  that  will  not  fall  under  the  influence  of  the 
railroad  company,  which  is  a  sad  reflection  upon  the  prevailing 
raorali'y  in  oflBcial  life  in  this  State." 

Kern  County  Gazette:  "  Among  other  things  to  be  voted  for 
at  the  coming  election  is  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution, extending  the  sessions  of  the  Legislature  from  60  to  100 
days.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  proposition  will  be  defeated. 
A  suflScient  amount  of  injury  can  be  done  in  60  days,  and 
there  is  no  good  reason  for  extending  the  time." 

Visalia  Delta:  "  The  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  in  the 
Agricultural  Department  at  Washington  has  presented  the 
draft  of  a  bill  to  the  Congressional  Joint  Sub-Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Forestry  and  Public  Lands,  which,  if  it  becomes  a 
law,  will  effectually  preserve  the  forests  from  destruction,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  accord  to  the  lumberman,  miner,  farmer, 
stockraiser  and  sheepman  all  the  privileges  that  could  in 
reason  be  asked." 

Biggs  ^r^iis.'  "The  bill  prepared  for  the  protection  of  for- 
ests on  Government  lands  has  been  well  designed,  and  if  it 
becomes  an  enforced  law,  which  of  right  it  should,  it  will  be 
the  means  of  not  only  protecting  the  young  trees,  but  it  will 
perpetuate  the  flow  of  springs,  streams  and  rivers.  It  recog- 
nizes Government  forest  lands  not  only  as  watersheds,  but  as  a 
source  of  convenience  and  wealth  in  their  use  by  the  people 
within  proper  limits.  The  licensing  system,  properly  admin- 
istered, will  prevent  the  wholesale  destruction  of  forests  by 
lambermen." 

Looking  to  California. 

New  York  Sun:  The  people  of  the  United  States  are  to-day 
looking  to  California  as  the  great  fruit  State  of  the  Union  from 
which  to  draw  their  supplies  of  fresh,  canned  and  dried  fruit. 
They  are  also  looking  to  California  as  the  great  winter  resort, 
possessing  the  finest  climate  Jn  the  world.  They  are  looking 
to  California  as  the  State  to  furnish  them  trainloads  of  oranges. 
And  now  the  Italian  Government  declares  that  California  is 
the  only  place  on  the  green  earth  that  they  need  fear  as  a  com- 
petitor in  raising  citrus  fruits.  In  the  near  future  California 
will  command  the  markets  of  the  world,  having  left  ancient 
and  modern  Rome  and  her  succeeding  country  far  behind  in 
the  great  citrus  race. 

The  Poor  Parmer  of  To-Day. 

[An  addrecs  before  the  Farmeis'  Institute  at  Medford,  Oregon,  by  Hon. 
T.  T.  Gker,  of  Macleay,  Oregon.] 

In  1836,  when  my  honored  uncle,  R.  0.  Geer,  of  the 
Waldo  Hilh,  was  a  single  man,  he  became  infatuated, 
as  was  quite  natural,  with  a  neighboring  farmer's  daugh- 
ter, and  he  decided  that  nothing  would  adequately  satisfy 
bis  sense  of  gallantry  toward  her  that  would  fall  anywhere 
short  of  making  her  a  present  commensurate  with  the 
warmth  and  extent  of  his  budding  passion.  Other  consid- 
erations might  come  and  go,  but  he  was  determined  that 
his  present  should  at  least  be  costly.  It  was  one  of  those 
peculiar  junctures  in  life  when  money  is  no  particular  ob- 
ject. He  looked  about  him,  and  finally  decided  that,  come 
what  might,  his  girl  should  have  a  new  calico  dress  at  his 
expense.  It  was  during  those  good  old  times  before  the 
farmers  were  imposed  upon  by  anybody;  in  short,  it  was 
during  those  days  when  farmers  were  having  everything 
just  about  their  own  way.  He  was  a  man  grown  then,  and 
had  hired  out  for  a  year  to  a  neighboring  farmer,  but  was 
only  getting  $6  per  month  for  his  work.  It  was  singular, 
too,  seeing  that  now,  during  these  days  of  degeneracy,  farm 
hands  get  from  $15  to  $20  per  month;  but  any  comparison 
would  spoil  my  story. 

His  next  move  was  to  inquire  the  price  of  calico,  and 
the  merchant  told  him  that,  since  he  wanted  it  for  so 
worthy  an  object,  he  could  have  it  for  30  cents  a  yard. 
This  would  have  been  a  stunner  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, but  it  only  spurred  him  into  renewed  determina- 
tion. He  then  consulted  his  charmer  to  know  the  fewest 
number  of  yards  it  would  require  to  make  her  a  dress,  and 
she  told  him  in  all  candor  that,  seeing  it  was  him,  she 
would  try  and  make  six  yards  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
case;  and  she  did  it,  but  it  took  him  several  months  to  re- 
cover from  his  financial  setback,  which  was  only  rendered 
endurable  by  the  knowledge,  as  he  now  says,  that  she 
looked  better  in  that  dress,  to  him,  than  any  woman  does 
nowadays  in  the  most  gorgeous  array,  though  the  finer 
dresses  cost  less  now  than  the  calico  dress  did  then. 

He  worked  eight  days  to  pay  for  a  calico  dress  of  six 
yards.  His  girl  was  at  that  time  doing  farmhouse  work 
for  75  cents  per  week — the  customary  pay  for  such  work. 
I  have,  in  recent  years,  known  many  girls  to  receive  $4 
per  week  for  similar  work.  With  calico  at  fifteen  yards 
for  a  dollar,  the  present  average  price,  a  farmer's  hired 
girl  can  buy  sixty  yards  for  a  week's  wages.  In  the  good 
old  times,  my  future  aunt  could  buy  two  and  a  half  yards 
for  her  week's  work. 

The  difference  betweea  60  and  2z  is  the  exact  extent  to 
which,  in  this  respect,  we  farmers  are  groaning  under  in- 
creased burdens  during  these  litter  days.  Since  I  have 
been  a  married  man  I  have  paid  for  calico  at  the  rate  of 
seven  yards  for  $1.  It  my  memory  is  not  faulty,  my  wife 
in  those  day*  made  herself  very  pretty  dresses  with  the 
dollar's  worth  of  calico.  A  few  years  after,  however,  we 
could  get  12  yards  of  calico  for  $1.   The  greatest  change 


I  have  noticed,  though,  was  that  while  the  number  of 
yards  in  a  dollar's  worth  increased  40  per  cent,  it  still  re- 
quired the  entire  dollar's  worth  to  make  the  women  folks 
a  pretty  dress.  Several  times  during  the  past  few  years  I 
have  bought  twenty  yards  of  calico  for  $1;  but  what  ex- 
hausts my  powers  of  comprehension  is  why  it  still  took  a 
dollar's  worth  to  make  the  same  woman  a  dress.  So,  out 
of  sheer  desperation  born  of  necessity,  we  farmers  do  some- 
times feel  justified  in  crying  over  "growing"  girls. 

Now,  this  sample  of  decrease  in  the  price  of  calico  is 
only  a  counterpart  of  what  has  occurred  in  nearly  every 
other  article  which  comes  into  daily  use  in  the  farmer's 
household.  If  we  buy  nails  at  four  cents  per  pound,  which 
we  do,  and  less,  and  our  fathers  paid  twice  as  much,  which 
they  did,  then  let  us  as  farmers  rejoice  together  over  the 
fact.  If  we  buy,  as  we  do,  all  kinds  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments made  now  largely  of  steel  for  40  per  cent  less  money 
than  we  did  ten  years  ago  for  similar  ones  of  inferior  make, 
we  should  cheerfully  say  so  and  congratulate  each  other 
that  we,  too,  are  sharing  the  benefits  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion. 

Eleven  years  ago  I  bought  a  wire  self-binder  for  $300, 
and  paid  for  it  with  wheat  at  66  cents  per  bushel.  This 
last  year  my  neighbor  bought  improved  twine  binders  of 
steel  frames  for  $165,  and  paid  for  them  with  wheat  at  90 
cents.  In  other  words,  11  years  ago  it  took  460  bushels  of 
wheat  to  pay  for  a  wire  binder,  while  now  160  bushels  will 
buy  a  steel  frame  twine  binder.  To  make  it  still  plainer, 
one  bushel  of  wheat  this  year  has  three  times  the  purchas- 
ing power  that  it  had  11  years  ago,  and  the  decrease  in 
price  of  all  kinds  of  agricultural  implements  has  been 
equal  to  that  as  to  harvesters.  Should  we  not  rejoice  over 
these  facts?   I  move  that  we  do. 

The  winter  before  I  was  married  I  was  living  alone  in 
one  of  the  most  thickly  settled  portions  of  Eastern  Oregon; 
namely,  Grand  Ronde  valley.  I  read  several  books 
through  that  winter,  and  among  them  Josephus'  works, 
which  were  in  very  fine  print,  and  I  did  all  my  reading  by 
firelight  made  of  pine  knots.  I  bought  coal  oil  then  in 
quart  bottle  lots — that  is,  one  quart  at  a  time — and  it  cost 
me  three  bits  a  quart,  so  I  could  not  afford  to  read  by  its 
aid  when  pine  knots  were  lying  around  loose.  I  kept  that 
fame  bottle  for  the  same  purpose  for  more  than  two  years 
after  I  was  married,  and  we  rarely  lit  the  lamp  except 
when  we  had  company.  Now  we  have  in  our  house  three 
or  four  lamps,  and  most  farmers  have,  each  of  which  will 
hold  as  much  as  that  bottle  did,  and  a  can  doesn't  last  as 
long  as  a  quart  did  then.  It  then  cost  $150  a  gallon, 
while  now  it  sells  for  20  cents.    Let  us  rejoice. 

I  also  remember  the  first  wagon  I  ever  owned.  I  had 
been  married  several  years  and  we  had  always  gone  to 
church,  etc..  on  foot;  but  I  had  a  chance  one  day  to  trade 
two  horses  for  an  old  wagon  that  had  evidently  crossed 
the  plains  in  '47,  so  I  traded.  It  had  no  bed  nor  brake, 
but  if  I  remember  correctly,  it  had  a  tongue  and  four 
wheels;  so  I  made  a  buckboard  seat,  and  the  next  Sunday 
we  (that  is,  my  wife  and  two  babies  and  I)  went  to  church 
under  the  new  dispensation.  I  was  actually  ashamed  to 
drive  up  to  the  church  door,  for  I  knew  there  were  dozens 
there  who  would  say  to  each  other  that  I  was  putting  on 
style.  But  when  I  first  hitched  to  that  wagon  and  drove 
away,  I  was  as  happy  as  I  will  ever  be  again  until  I  reach 
and  enter  the  shining  portals  of  Paradise. 

We  used  that  wagon  for  several  years,  and  were  as  well 
fixed  as  anybody  in  the  community,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions. During  those  years  there  was  but  one  buggy  in  the 
whole  country,  and  its  owner  was  regarded  as  a  nabob. 
The  improvement  in  the  condition  of  farmers  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  when  at  our  country  church  three  weeks  ago, 
there  were  32  teams  hitched  around  the  church  and  but 
one  wagon,  the  others  were  either  buggies  or  carriages. 
Since  then  I  saw  a  funeral  procession  wending  its  way  to 
our  country  churchyard  with  27  teams  in  line,  and  each 
one  was  hitched  to  either  a  buggy  or  carriage,  and  they 
were  all  owned  by  farmers.  Thirty  years  ago  such  a  sight 
as  this  would  have  been  impossible. 

Now,  I  believe  it  does  us  good  to  stop  in  our  work  some- 
times long  enough  to  recall  these  facts  and  look  them  over. 
We  are  surrounded  by  so  many  luxuries  that  our  fathers 
never  dreamed  of  that  we  are  somewhat  spoiled,  and  we 
are  sometimes  disposed  to  neglect  returning  thanks.  If 
any  class  of  men  in  the  world  should  be  contented  and 
stimulated  by  a  cheerful  ambition,  it  is  the  farmers  of 
Oregon.  We  are  masters  of  the  situation,  for  the  reason 
that  any  man  who  owns  40  acres  of  land,  or  even  10  acres, 
is  a  king  among  men.  It  is  a  possession  that  neither  suc- 
cumbs to  flood  nor  flame,  nor  do  thieves  break  in  and 
steal;  it  is  "  incorruptible  and  fadeth  not  away." 

I  rejoice  that  I  live  in  a  time  that  enjoys  all  the  bless- 
ings that  follow  civilization — Christianity,  churches, 
schools,  books,  newspapers  and  universal  education.  Our 
fathers  and  grandfathers,  especially  those  of  them  who 
were  pioneers  in  the  great  march  which  plucked  "this 
Oregon  of  Ours  "  from  the  blight  of  the  wilderness  and  the 
grasp  of  barbarism,  were  men  of  noble  mould,  and  I  never 
tire  of  rehearsing  their  numberless  virtues.  They  sacrificed 
their  comforts,  and  even  their  lives,  that  we  might  live 
under  better  conditions;  and  while  we  render  them  unceas- 
ing homage,  let  us  also  not  fail  to  appreciate  to  the  fullest 
extent  the  manifold  blessings  and  privileges  of  our  own 
time. 

Being  a  devout  Christian  myself,  I  believe,  in  common 
with  all  other  Christians,  that  it  is  the  preconceived  inten- 
tion of  the  divine  economy  that  the  children  of  men 
should  grow  better  as  generation  succeeds  generation. 
There  is  no  place  in  my  heart  for  the  doctrine  of  mental  or 
moral  despondency.  1  believe  there  are  millions  of  men 
living  to-day  who  are  better  morally  than  Adam  ever  was, 
because  he  fell  the  very  first  time  he  was  tempted,  and 
men  nowadays  sometimes  do  not.  My  message  to  the 
farmers  of  Jackson  county  is  to  cultivate  cheerfulness  and 
contentment,  because  the  times  and  conditions  justify  it. 
The  gospel  of  gloom  is  aa  repelling  in  its  influences  when 
applied  to  agriculture,  as  to  theology. 

Of  all  the  centuries  that  have  rolled  from  the  hand  of 
God,  like  grains  of  sand,  the  nineteenth  stands  preeminent 
for  matchless  results  in  contributing  to  human  comfort. 


The  State  Agricultural  Society  and  the  World's 
Pair  Display. 

Sacbamento,  April  2, 1892. 
To  THE  Editor:— From  press  reports  I  note  that  the 
World's  Fair  Commission  have  decided  to  join  with  the 
Mechanics'  Institute  Fair,  in  San  Francisco,  this  year  for 
the  purpose  of  encouraging  a  congregation  of  agricultural 
exhibits  from  which  to  select  California's  show  of 
products;  as  an  inducement  for  which  the  Institute  will 
issue  medals  for  premiums,  j  also  notice  that  some  of 
the  daily  papers  have  designated  the  action  as  a  "  blow 
at  the  State  Agricultural  Society  as  they  wanted  the  show 
made  at  the  State  Fair." 

This  idea  of  getting  together  an  exhibit  of  agricultural 
products  in  1892,  to  be  shown  at  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition  in  1893,  originated  with  the  State  Agricultur- 
al Society,  as  will  be  seen  by  our  report  to  the  Governor 
for  1891.  In  this  report  we  offered  the  World's  Fair 
Commission  our  assistance  and  the  benefit  of  our  experi- 
ence in  collecting  agricultural  exhibits,  and  invited  corre- 
spondence upcn  the  subject.  As  we  are  the  direct  represent- 
ative of  the  State  in  matters  oflhis  character,  we  desire 
in  every  way  possible  to  lend  our  aid  in  the  collecting  of 
a  representative  exhibit  of  agricultural  products,  and  be- 
ing in  touch  w  th  this  interest,  deemed  it  an  advantage  not 
to  be  overlooked  by  the  World's  Fair  Commission  who 
are  ujing  the  same  funds  as  we  are,  and  who  should  cater 
to  some  extent  to  the  class  of  people  they  expect  recipro- 
cation from,  and  use  some  of  their  funds  in  such  a  way  as 
the  producer  may  obtain  a  little  direct  benefit. 

IoourS)ciety  we  have  a  formulated  plan,  in  fact  a 
regular  organized  system  for  collecting  and  exhibiting 
agricultural  products  by  counties,  for  which  is  given  cash 
awards  to  the  extent  of  $5000, 

Our  suggestion  to  the  World's  Fair  Commission  was  to 
add  about  $2000  of  the  State's  money  to  be  used  in  con- 
junction with  our  amount  as  premiums;  the  best  use^ft  could 
be  put  to  in  the  way  of  preliminary  expenses,  as  by  the 
time  inexperienced  men  are  sent  throughout  the  country 
to  gather  exhibits,  twice,  yes  three  times  this  amount  will 
be  expended,  and  an  inferior  exhibit  obtained,  and  we 
would  peiform  all  the  work,  and  have  it  distinctly  under- 
stood with  exhibitors  that  their  exhibits  would  be  for- 
warded to  the  World's  Columbian  Fair,  thereby  giving  the 
Commission  the  advantage  of  showing  a  collection  of 
premium  agricultural  products. 

Had  our  suggestion  been  received  with  favor,  the 
additional  inducement  to  the  producers  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  warrant  them  in  spending  a  little  time  in 
getting  together  the  cream  of  this  year's  production, 
which  would  have  given  the  Commission  a  larger  variety 
to  select  from,  that  could  in  no  other  way  be  as  easily 
obtained. 

Medals  and  diplomas  as  premiums  are  better  fitted 
for  industrial  products  than  are  they  for  agricultural  ex- 
hibits, as  the  manufacturer  by  his  display  attracts  trade; 
but  the  agricultural  exhibitor  must  have  cash  awards  to 
partly  pay  expenses  of  gathering,  packing  and  handling 
his  productions,  which  cannot  be  realized  upon  in  any 
manner  after  exhibition  uses. 

The  exhibitor  of  agricultural  products  is  actuated  four- 
fifths  by  public  spirit,  loyalty  to  his  State  and  pride  for 
his  particular  locality.  It  is  not  a  question  of  trade 
with  him;  hence  the  State  makes  annual  cash  appro- 
priations to  assist  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  in  showing 
California's  capabilities,  that  the  entire  State  may  be 
benefited  thereby. 

No,  the  State  Fair  is  in  no  way  injured,  or  likely  tp  be 
injured,  by  any  action  of  the  World's  Fair  Commission. 
We  offered  (not  solicited)  them  cooperation,  and  the  . 
benefit  of  the  $5000  cash  premiums  of  the  State's  money 
offered  through  us,  which,  by  the  addition  of  some  of 
the  same  money,  they  could  obtain  a  more  extensive  and 
comprehensive  exhibit  than  by  the  plan  they  have 
adopted.  We  speak  from  experience,  which  the  Commis- 
sion may  have  more  of  after  it  is  too  late  to  make 
amends. 

In  our  offer  we  were  not  actuated  by  any  desire  to  in- 
crease our  resources,  but  only  to  enlarge  the  possibilities 
for  a  grand  e  xhibit,  which,  of  course,  would  inure  to  the 
benefit  of  the  Commission. 

As  far  as  the  State  Fair  is  individually  concerned",  we  ' 
have  no  fear  of  the  result,  as  we  know  the  exhibitors  ot  i 
agricultural  products  will  be  on  hand  as  usual  to  contend 
in  sufficient  numbers  for  the  cash  awards,  and  to  make  the 
Stats  Fair  a  success. 

Our  endeavors  will  be,  as  they  have  been  in  the  past,  to 
enhance  the  value  of  California's  soil  by  encouraging  the 
exhibition  of  products,  which  during  the  existence  of  the 
California  State  Agricultural  Society  have  been  made 
more  prominent,  and  attracted  more  attention  than  any 
other  plan  yet  devised.  The  money  appropriated  by  the 
State  is  used  exclusively  for  awards  to  the  producers  of 
our  commonwealth,  and  the  expenses  of  conducting  the 
institution,  together  with  permanent  improvements  neces? 
sary,  comes  entirely  from  our  own  resources,  and  for  the 
amount  of  benefit  this  institution  is  to  California,  it  costs 
less  to  maintain  than  the  cheapest  of  the  many  commis- 
sions supported  entirely  by  the  State. 

Edwin  F.  Smith,  Sec'y. 


CoNCERNiNO  roads,  the  Inyo  Register  says  :  "  It  is  a 
simple  matter  of  business  foresight;  simply  a  question  be- 
tween bolstering  up  a  road  this  year,  doing  the  same  next 
season,  and  the  next,  or  by  spending  a  little  more  money 
at  one  time,  secure  roads  that  are  no  longer  bills  of  un- 
diminished expense  and  sources  of  annoyance  or  danger. 
When  will  this  subject  receive  the  general  consideration 
its  importance  demands?"  So  far,  good;  but  iht  Regitter 
does  not  go  far  enough.  Roads  full  of  mudholes  are  more 
costly  than  good  roads,  because  the  expense  of  transporta 
tioQ  over  them  is  greatly  increased. 
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^ATROJ^S  Of  ]ZiuSBAJMDf^Y. 

What's  Woman's  Work. 

IBjMRS.  H.  II.  WOODMAN. 1 

We've  he^rd  the  cry,  from  sea  to  sea, 

What's  Woman  s  work?  what  shall  it  be  ? 

Yet  every  Patron  in  the  land, 

Know^  we've  always  had  a  hand 

la  organizing  every  Grange, 

And  why  these  questions?  it  seems  strange. 

We've  worked  in  every  way  we  cou'd, 
And  done  what  every  sister  should 
To  help  along  this  noble  work. 
And  never  have  been  known  to  sfiirk; 
We've  made  our  speeches,  essays  read. 
And  often  in  the  singing  led. 

We've  helped  our  brothers  build  cur  hjU.---, 
And  dfcorate  the  barren  walls, 
And  placed  therein  our  emblems  true. 
For  Husbandman  and  Matron  too; 
We've  voted  with  our  brothers  there, 
.^nd  helped  to  count  the  ballot  fair. 

We've  brought  our  fl  iwers  rich  and  rare. 
And  put  them  under  Flora's  care; 
Ripe  fruits  we've  gathered  in  their  prime. 
And  placed  upon  Pomona's  shrine; 
The  grains  and  grasses  fully  ripe 
Fair  Ceres  guards  with  sickle  bright. 

The  Juveniles  we've  watched  with  care, 
That  naught  but  good  should  enter  there; 
For  well  we  know  their  plastic  mind, 
If  molded  right  will  soon  combine 
And  keep  our  Mystic  Grange  secure. 
From  evil  doers  we  are  sure. 

But  as  we  work  with  brothers  true. 
We  find  there's  more  and  more  to  do; 
For  work  has  bfen  the  lot  of  man, 
And  woman  too,  since  time  began. 
I'm  sure  we've  always  done  our  share — 
No  Grange  can  work  unless  we're  thrre. 
Paiv  Pazv,  Michigan. 

The  Secretary's  Column. 

fA.  T.  Dewey,  Sec'v  3.  G  op  C,  No.  220  .Market 
'St.,  S.  F.] 

Committe  on  Legislation. 

In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  a 
resolution  of  the  last  session  of  the  State 
(Jrangp,  P.  of.  H.,  recorded  on  p^g^  1*^0  of  the 
printed  Journal,  the  following  committee  is 
hereby  named  to  do  the  work  provided  for  by 
the  resolution  :  J.  V.  Webster,  Chairman,  S. 
T.  Coulter,  J.  H.  McKune,  Chas.  Wood,  C.  W. 
Norton. 

The  Chairman  and  members  will  please  attend 
a<  once  to  the  important  work  before  the  com- 
mittee, and  the  Secretary  will  notify,  under 
seal  of  the  State  Grange,  each  member  of  his 
appointment.  E  W.  Davis, 

W.  M.  C.  S.  G. 

Snnta  Rosa,  March  22,  1892. 

Patrons  who  have  suggestions  to  make  to 
this  committee  should  forward  them  to  the 
Chairman  or  some  member  at  once.  It  is  ex- 
pected all  Patrons  will  do  their  duty  and  assist 
this  committee  and  all  others  promptly. 

James  D.  McDiabmid,  member  of  Pleas- 
aatoa  Grange,  Manistee  Co.,  Mich.,  has 
lately  settled  with  his  family  at  San  Jacinto, 
San  D>go  Co.,  and  wishes  information 
about  the  Granp;e  in  California,  being  hope- 
ful of  establishing  a  new  Grange.  Eo- 
courage  him,  all  who  can. 

State  LECTtJRER  Huffman,  Brothers 
Ketchum  and  Noyes  of  Stockton,  Mary 
Merrill  of  Waterloo,  A.  N.  Judd  of  Wat- 
Bonville,  and  W.  B.  Ewer  of  Temescal  were 
among  the  P.  of  H.  at  the  Nicaragua  Canal 
meeting,  S.  F.,  Mirch  29th. 

Live  Oak  Graxge  turned  out  splendidly 
at  the  recent  meeting  addressed  by  Master 
Davis  and  Past  Mister  Coulter. 

What  the  Grange  Has  Done. 

Gran  1  Master  Davis  was  present  at  the 
meeting  of  San  Jose  Grange  on  Saturday 
last,  but  was  suffering  from  the  shock  of  the 
news  of  the  death  of  a  favorite  nephew.  He 
spoke  briefly  as  follows : 

People  sometimes  say  that  they  knew 
no  value  attached  to  the  Grange.  Now,  if 
we  can  show  one  good  thing  it  has  done, 
we  completely  answer  this  objection.  Dur- 
ing the  25  years'  life  of  the  Grange  there 
are  25  prominent  mile-stones,  showing  not 
only  one  good  thing,  but  25  good  and  re- 
markable things,  and  these  are  some  of 
them  : 

It  organized  the  farmf  rs  never  before  or- 
ganized. There  are  now  l,500,0CO  meetings 
of  Grangers  held  every  year — estimate  the 
power  of  these. 

It  has  opened  a  field  of  uiefulness  for 
women  and  brings  them  forward  so  that 
man  can  say  of  woman,  "  You  are  the  peer 
of  anything  that  draws  the  breath  of  life." 

It  prevented  the  reissuing  of  the  patent  on 
the  Mowing  machine,  a  saving  of  a  round 
million  a  year,  and  will  see  that  the  tele- 
phone follow-t  in  the  name  line,  or  that  it  be 
taxed  in  some  measure  equal  to  its  prc- 

' '  i  v  j  value. 

'  r  secured  the  passage  of  the  Interstate 


Commerce  bill,  of  which  we  do  not  receive 
the  benefit  received  by  the  people  of  the 
East.    The  Grange  will  oppose  its  repeal. 

It  secured  a  position  in  the  Cabinet  for 
a  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

It  has  done  much  to  secure  the  new  bal- 
lot laws,  of  which  California  has  adopted  a 
very  good  one. 

It  has  caused  a  great  increase  in  the  ap- 
propriation for  public  schools.  He  who 
thinks  to  do  anything  in  the  world  without 
a  complete  education  deceives  himself. 

And  along  this  same  line  the  Grange  pro- 
poses to  work.  There  are  trusts  to  oppose. 
It  will  denounce  credit,  mortgages,  fashion 
and  everything  else  that  induces  prodigality 
of  expenditure.  It  will  labor  hard  for  a 
mutual  insurance  plan  to  take  the  place  of 
the  organized  robbery  now  going  on.  It 
will  strive  to  send  only  farmers  to  the  leg- 
islature and  to  Congress — send  men  who 
have  families  and  homes,  and  reforms  will 
come.   , 

From  Master  of  National  Grange. 

Delta,  Ohio,  March  21,  1892. 

To  the  Members  of  the  Order  of  Patrons  of 
Husbandry: — The  National,  Slate,  Pomona  and 
Subordinate  Granges  of  our  country  have  re- 
peatedly indorsed  the  policy  of  electing  United 
States  Senators  by  a  direct  vote  of  the  people. 
The  amendment  providing  for  it  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  various  State  legislatures  in  the 
near  future,  and  be  ratified  by  those  bodies,  if 
the  people  do  their  duty. 

But  why  wait  for  this  change  in  the  Con- 
stitution? We  need  this  reform  now!  The 
people  should  have  more  live  men  in  the  Sen- 
ate who  are  in  close  touch  with  them  !  There 
are  several  member-^  of  that  body  who  should 
be  retired  to  enjoy  the  weallh  which  was  the 
means  of  their  elevation  to  an  important  posi- 
tion, for  which  they  had  no  especial  fitness. 

These  men  nevpr  would  have  been  chosen  by 
popular  vote.  We  should  do  the  next  best 
thing  to  a  direct  vole  under  an  amended  C  in- 
stitution, which  is  to  insist  upon  the  nomina- 
tion of  candidate^  for  United  States  Senator  in 
States  which  will  elect  this  year,  by  the  various 
politicjl  parties  with  which  our  members  are 
connected. 

If  we  will  agitate  this  matter  sufficiently  at 
once,  pclilical  parties  will  hardly  disregard  the 
wishes  of  the  people.  If  we  will  move,  others 
will  join  us,  and  the  movement  will  become  ir- 
resistible. The  farmer  fills  a  larger  space  in  the 
eye  of  the  shrewd  politician  than  ever  before; 
and  now  is  the  time  for  action.  A  few  weeks 
more,  and  it  will  be  too  late  for  this  year. 

We  should  also  take  a  lively  interest  in  the 
nomination  and  election  of  representatives.  It 
is  of  no  use  to  petition  to  men  who  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  our  cries.  Nominate  friendly  men  in 
your  party  conventions  !  Elect  friendly  men 
at  the  pools,  and  then  all  your  reasonable  de- 
mands will  be  granted.  Retire  every  "  people- 
be-damned  ''  inari,  in  convention  if  you  can,  at 
the  polls  if  you  fail  in  convention.  Ballots  are 
even  more  effective  than  bullets.  If  the  people 
fail  to  make  proper  use  of  the  former,  the  time 
may  come  when  the  latter  must  be  used  to 
"  Keep  the  Jewel  of  Liberty  in  the  Family  of 
Freedom." 

No  more  important  campaign  was  ever  en- 
tered upon  by  a  patriotic  people  than  the  one 
just  before  us.  The  people  must  learn  to  dis- 
tinguish between  sound  argument  and  sophis- 
try. They  must  not  mistake  the  railing  of  the 
demagogue  for  the  inspired  eloquence  of  the 
true  patriot  and  honest  citizen.  No  Order  or 
organization  has  done  more  to  qualify  farmers 
to  make  wise  use  of  their  political  power  than 
that  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry.  We  are 
proud  of  our  past,  intensely  earnest  at  the 
present,  very  hopeful  of  the  future.  Frater- 
nally yours,  J.  H.  BsfGHAM. 

The  Picnic  Season. 

The  Grangers  of  California  will  open 
their  season  of  picnics  about  April  14ih. 
The  first  picnic  will  be  under  the  auspices 
of  Enterprise  Granee,  Sacramento  county, 
April  14th.  April  30th,  Chico  Grange  will 
picnic.  Yuba  City  Grange  will  have  its 
picnic  May  4th.  Pacheco  Grange,  Contra 
Costa  county,  will  celebrate  Mav  2il;  PeE- 
cadero,  May  7lh;  Glen  Ellen,  May  7th; 
Dixon,  May  6th;  Merced,  May  14'.b.  Two 
Rock  and  Lodi  will  celebrate  about  the 
middle  of  May. 

The  Grange  and  Its  Work. 

At  a  meeting  of  San  Jose  Grange,  on  Sat- 
urday, 2d  inst.,  5.ev.  S.  Goodencugh,  Chap 
lain  of  the  State  Grange,  spoke  as  follows: 

The  Grange  is  not  a  new  institution.  It 
has  been  tried.  When  a  new  machine  ie 
built  the  test  is  looked  forward  to  with  in- 
terest. When  a  cruiser  is  launched  there 
may  be  some  doubts  as  to  its  performance, 
but  a  trial  will  clear  them  away,  and  if  suc- 
cessful, the  nation  feels  safe  to  trust  it.  The 
Grange  has  long  ago  passed  this  trial  stage, 
and  appears  before  the  country  as  a  tested 
institution.  The  Grange  has  never  failed. 
In  its  history  there  is  no  record  of  defeat. 
It  is  known  as  an  intelligent  body,  and 
when  it  takes  a  stand  the  people  know  that 
their  stand  means  Hometbing.  When  a 
committee  of  the  Grange  goes  before  the 
Lpgislature  or  Congress  to  ask  for  anything 


in  the  interest  of  farmers,  all  the  parties 
are  willing  to  grant  them  a  respectful  hear- 
ing and  to  grant  their  request,  if  possible. 
The  farmers  demand  their  fair  share  of  the 
benefits  of  their  labor — to  receive  a  fair 
fquivalent  for  what  they  produce.  This  is 
not  selfish,  for  they  rob  no  one  in  doing  it. 
The  farming  interest  is  the  largest  in  the 
counlry.  The  farmers  of  the  country  and 
their  families  number  at  least  35,000,000. 
When  the  farmer  is  prosperous  every  branch 
of  business  and  every  class  of  people  are  al- 
so prosperous.  Then,  in  seeking  their  own 
benefit,  they  assure  the  profit  of  every  one, 
and  are  thus  not  selfish,  for  all  are  prosper- 
ous in  return.  Labor  represents  every- 
thing. Labor  is  all  there  is  of  anything. 
'Ihere  is  no  value  that  is  not  represented  by 
labcr.  Once  in  the  history  of  the  world 
there  was  but  little  in  the  way  of  popula- 
tion. Then  the  command  went  forth,  "Re- 
plenish the  earth;  have  dominion  over 
everything,"  etc  ,  and  in  obeying  this  com- 
mand, all  value  came  to  the  world.  My 
coat  suggests  the  labor  of  the  tailor.  The 
cloth  suggests  the  labor  of  the  weaver,  and 
the  wool  the  labor  of  the  farmer,  the  foun- 
dation of  all  value.  It  is  said  that  the 
average  value  of  the  labor  of  every  person 
is  $600.  Not  every  one  receives  the  value 
of  his  labor — it  may  go  to  enrich  eome  one 
else.  Hope  and  peace  are  the  weapons  of 
the  Grange,  and  working  these  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  justice  and  friendship,  it  must,  be 
respected  and  must  succeed. 


Ji{ARMERS'  ^^0[bU>IANeE. 


An  Omission. 

The  following  introductory  paragraph  of 
the    ."National    People's    Party  platform, 
adopted  at  St.  Louis,  got  left  out  of  the  daily 
reports  published  at  the  time  and  has  re 
cently  been  furnished  by  President  Cannon  : 

"  In  order  to  restrain  the  extortions  of 
aggregated  capital,  to  drive  the  money- 
changers out  of  the  temple;  '  to  form  a 
more  perfect  union,  establish  justice,  insure 
domestic  tranquility,  provide  for  the  com- 
mon defense,  promote  the  general  welfare, 
and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  for  our- 
selves and  our  posterity,'  we  do  ordain  and 
establish  the  following  platform  of  prin- 
ciples : 

"  We  declare  the  union  of  the  labor  forces 
of  the  United  Slates,  this  day  accomplished, 
permanent  and  ferpetual.  May  its  spirit 
enter  into  all  hearts  for  the  elevation  of  the 
Republic  and  the  uplifting  of  mankind. 

"  Wealth  belongs  to  him  who  creates  it. 
Every  dollar  taken  from  industry  without 
an  equivalent  is  robbery.  '  J  f  any  will  not 
work  neither  shall  he  eat.'  The  interests 
of  rural  and  urban  labor  are  the  same,  their 
enemies  are  identical." 


Gannon  For  Congress. 

Ventura  Observer. 
It  is  our  candid  judgment  that  the  Al- 
liance can  elect  a  Congressman  from  this 
district,  and  State  President  Cannon,  as  we 
have  previously  said,  should  be  the  man. 
He  is  wfll  qualified  for  the  place,  and 
would  make  a  faithful  and  industrious 
member,  far  superior  to  the  man  now  there. 
We  do  not  know  that  Mr.  Cannon  would 
want  the  nomination,  but  he  has  certainly 
earned  it  and  could  in  consequence  of  the 
present  position  he  holds  to  the  Alliance 
and  his  gfneral  qualifications  to  make  a 
canvass  and  to  fill  the  place,  command  a 
larger  vote  than  any  other  man  in  the 
organization  in  this  district.  He  can  get  a 
large  vote  in  this  county  from  all  parties. 

Mr  Geary  and  the  Canal. 

At  the  Napa  County  Alliance  meeting, 
held  at  Calisloga  on  the  2 1  inst,  a  letter 
from  Congressman  Geary  was  read,  wherein 
Mr.  Geary  stated  that  he  approved  the  Al- 
liance's stand  on  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  and 
would  vote  that  way.  He  also  approved  the 
idea  that  fractional  lands  in  California  be 
donated  by  the  General  Government  to  the 
State  to  sell  to  holders  of  land  to  which  it 
joined  for  road  purposes — that  is,  the  pro 
ceeds  to  go  entirely  into  the  county  road 
fund. 

Alliance  Meetings  in  Yolo. 

On  the  evening  of  the  15th  of  April 
there  will  be  a  mass  meeting  in  the  Opera 
House  at  Winters,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Yolo  County  Alliance.  Marion  Cannon 
will  be  present  A  convention  will  be  held 
on  April  16th,  in  Odd  Fellows'  Hall,  con- 
jointly by  delegates  from  Yolo,  Napa  and 
Solano  County  Sub- Alliances. 


Napa  County  Alliance. 

The  following  are  among  the  resolutions 
adopted  at  Oalistoga  on  Saturday  la»t  by 
the  Napa  County  Alliance  Convention. 

Whbreas,  W.  H.  Mills,  Pres-ident  of  the  State 
Board  of  Trade,  and  General  Land  Agent  of  the 
C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.,  inspired  by  the  manager  of  the 
company  he  represents,  has  written  several  articles 
and  made  several  able  sppeches,  showing  the  as- 
tounding increase  instead  of  decrease  in  the  concen- 
tration of  land  in  California  into  the  bands  of  the 
few,  which  is  so  inimical  to  the  growth  of  the  State; 
therefore. 

Resolved,  By  the  Napa  County  Alliance,  that  we 
endorse  Mr.  Mills'  views  and  tffortsin  opposition  to 
land  monopoly,  and  that  we  give  due  credit  to  any 
and  all  who  advocate  and  work  to  break  up  the  vast 
landed  estates  in  California,  that  they  may  become 
the  happy  homes  of  thousands  of  citizens,  where 
they  are  now  the  abode  of  the  coyote  and  jack- 
rabbit,  and  wherever  farmed,  done  so  by  a  nomadic 
husbandry  of  no  benefit  to  themselves  nor  to  the 
Stale. 

Resolved,  That  the  Napa  County  Farmers'  Alli- 
ance and  Industrial  Union  heartily  endorse  the  po- 
sition taken  by  our  Worthy  Slate  President,  Marion 
Cannon,  at  the  Nicaragua  Canal  Convention  which 
met  in  San  Francisco  on  March  29th,  wherein  he 
stoutly  maintained  that  if  the  people  furnishes  the 
means  to  build  the  said  canal,  that  the  people 
(Government)  own  and  control  the  same;  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  «ense  of  this  Alliance  that 
we  heartily  thank  E.  D  Beard  of  Napa,  a  delegate 
to  said  Convention,  for  the  grit  he,  too,  showed  in 
getting  up  and  to  speak  in  the  interest  of  the  pfople, 
after  seeing  one  man  sent  to  the  Napa  Insane 
Asylum  for  speikirg  in  the  interest  of  the  people 
(Cannon)  by  the  chronic  cffioe  seeker,  M.  M.  Estee; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  1  hat  we  censure  M.  M.  Estee  for  the 
course  he  pursued  in  said  Convention,  in  the  sole 
interest  of  the  privileged  few,  as  against  the  people, 
and  that  we  have  reason  to  rrjoice  and  congratulate 
the  people  of  ('alifornia  that  M.  M.  E  tee's  long 
drawn  out  chase  aftpr  office  has  never  given  him  a 
more  responsible  office  to  betray  than  our  Bjar.l  of 
Supervisors  (no  doubt  at  his  requ  si)  in  the  so- 
called  Traffic  Association  of  San  Francisco. 


The  Farmers'  Alliance  people  are  push- 
ing their  organization  and  cause.  Marion 
Cannon,  the  State  President,  is  out  and  is 
making  fine  speeches.  Mr.  Cinnon  used 
to  live  in  Nevada  county.  He  carried  on  a 
blacksmith  shop  in  Omega  in  the  early  days 
and  was  County  Recorder  one  term. — Grass 
Valley  Telegraph. 
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The  Herxx  County  Land  Go. 


WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS 

OP  THE 

ROSEDALE  COLONY. 


400,000  ACRES 


OF 


WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS 


OF  THE 


UNION  AVENUE  COLONY. 


Choice  Fruit  Lands  for  Sale,  All  Level  and  Heady  for  the  Plow. 

ALL   UNDER  IRRIGATION. 


THE  COMPANY  OWNS  EVERY  ACRE  OF  THIS  UNO.      NO  MORTGAGE.      TITLE  PERFECT. 


CAPITAL,  TEN  MILLION  ($10,000,000)  DOLLARS. 


LLOYD  TEVI?,  President, 
IRWIH  C.  STOMP,  Vice-President, 


J.  B.  HAGGIN. 
WM.  F.  GOAD, 


WM.  S.  TEVIS, 
HENRY  WADSWORTH. 


F.  G.  DRUM,  Secretary. 

S.  W.  FERGUSSON,  Aerent. 
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KERN  COUNTY~*LAND  COMPANY, 

S.  "V\7'.  J?'JbJrLG^TTSSOI>3",  ^esoixt,  iOali-Oi*® field,  IBLom.  Oo.,  OaI. 


AT  THE  FRONT  AND  IN  THE  FIELD  FOR  1892. 


NEW 
MODEL! 


NEW 
MODEL ! 


NEW  MODEL  COMBINED  HARVESTER 


THB   PHOMlNENr   FEATURES   OP  BEST'S   NEW   MODEL  ARE 

LIGHT  DRAFT,  HIGHEST  MECHANICAL  CONSTRUCTION,  AUTOMATIC  WIND  GCVERNOR,  THE  CELEBRATED  BEST'S  CLEANER,  THE  WONDERFUL  IMPROVED  HIGH 
DRIVING  WHEELS,  MADE  AFTER  THE  STYLE  OF  A  BICYCLE  WHEEL,  AND  THE  NEW  DRIVING  GEAR.  TEN-INCH  DRIVING  BELT,  BUT  ONE 
COUNTERSHAFT,  AND  ONE  GEAR.  DOING  AWAY  WITH  THE  EXPENSIVE  CHAINS  AND  GEARING  USED  BY  OTHER  MACHINES. 

ADd  a  Harveeter  that  has  proved  Itaelf  by  trial  and  uee  to  be  "  The  Model  "  of  Combined  Harvesters  and  the  Oreat  Adjunct  of  tbe  CaMfornla  Farmer. 


Send  for  Circulars.     Come  and  See  the  "New  Model"  for  1892.  *^|r 
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'ibe  Manu  Bom  Lutler. 

It  is  gratifying  to  bave  one's  good  opinion  of 
an  article  endorsed  by  his  readers,  says  Farm- 
Poultry  for  December,  as  our  frequently  ex- 
pressed good  opinion  of  Mann's  Bone  Cutter 
tias  been  endorsed  by  users,  both  by  letter  and 
by  word  of  mouth.  A  recent  case  was  that  of  a 
poultry  farmer  in  North  Middlesex,  whose  farm 
we  visited  last  week.  As  we  were  looking 
through  the  buildings,  he  stopped  beside  his 
No.  8  cutter,  put  his  hand  affectionately  upon  it 
and  said:  ^'There's  something,  now,  that  you 
cannot  praise  too  highly.  It  is  a  per/isci  ma- 
chine, admirably  adapted  to  its  purpose,  and  as 
nearly  right  as  though  it  grew  so !  " 

The  steady  increase  in  orders  has  compelled 
Mr.  Mann  to  move  his  machine  shop  to  larger 
quarters,  and  he  is  fortunate  in  being  now  lo- 
cated in  a  roomy,  well-lighted  building  of  three 
stories  and  basement,  he  has  purchased  for  his 
purpose.  Here  we  see  the  various  sizes  and 
styles  of  machines  in  process  of  putting  to 
gether  and  shipping  in  one  department,  while 
the  various  "  parts  "  are  being  manufactured  in 
blocks  of  50  or  100,  as  circumstances  require. 

The  different  experiments  required  to  deter 
mine  the  best  size  or  shape  of  each  piece  or 
part  are  well  illustrated  by  the  different  speci- 
mens Mr.  Mann  takes  pleasure  in  showing  his 
visitors,  and  one  realizes  how  costly  these  ex- 
periments must  be  when  he  sees  machine  after 
machine  that  was  built,  tested,  and  thrown 
aside  as  "not  right."  It  would  puzzle  a  me- 
chanical engineer  to  suggest  improvements 
without  their  carrying  with  them  some  sacri- 
fice in  weight  or  increase  of  friction  which 
would  more  than  counterbalance  the  advan- 
tage gained,  the  points  of  ease  of  working 
(avoiding  friction)  combined  with  the  perfect 
performing  of  the  task  assigned  are  kept  con- 
stantly in  view. 

Mr.  Mann  makes  two  sizes  of  power  ma- 
chines for  factories  cutting  bone  and  shipping 
it  away  to  poultrymen  who  prefer  to  buy  the 
cut  product  rather  than  cut  it  themselves,  and 
this  branch  of  his  business  is  doubtless  destined 
to  increase.  It  isn't  easy  or  convenient  for 
every  poultryman  to  get  a  supply  of  fresh 
bones,  or  spare  the  time  to  go  for  them,  or  cut 
them  after  they  are  got.  They  can  be  collected 
in  large  quantities  more  economically  and  cut 
by  power  very  rapidly,  and  it  will  become  a 
customary  thing  for  establishments  handling 
butchers'  trimmings  and  waste  to  cut  up  the 
bones  and  gristle  into  food  for  fowls;  to  convert 
waste  material  valued  at  half  a  cent  a  pound 
into  poultry  food  worth  three  cents  a  pound, 
woula  seem  to  be  a  profitable  business,  and  it 
is  sure  to  extend  rapidly. 


Skeleton  Cut.  bhowiug  coiislru'lioii,  the  cutter 
plate,  the  six  knives  and  a  late  improve- 
ment—the spllt-nut  feed  handle. 

Mr.  Mann  makes  two  styles  of  hand  cutters, 
one  having  one  balance  wheel  and  crank,  the 
other  two.  Another  style  of  machine  is  with- 
out legs,  being  fitted  to  be  bolted  securely  to 
a  post  in  the  barn,  or  some  convenient  out- 
building. 

This  post  machine  can  be  made  for  somewhat 
UinH  money  than  the  one  on  a  stand.  Many 
men  have  a  convenient  corner  or  niche  in  which 
such  a  machine  can  be  permanently  secured  to 
advantage,  and  where  it  is  instantly  available 
when  W^anted;  we  incline  to  think  the  post  ma- 
chine destined  to  great  popularity. 

That  tliH  manufacturer  has  full  confidence  in 
this  machine  is  shown  by  his  giving  a  written 


warranty  with  every  one  sold,  guaranteeing  to 
replace  any  part  breaking  witliin  two  years. 


Of  the  value  of  cut  bone  for  poultry  food  we 
have  frequently  spoken,  and  need  not  speak  at 
length  here.  It  furnishes  a  most  essential  food- 
element,  promotes  egg-laying,  promotes  the 
physical  health  so  that  the  fowls  will  be  in 
"  better  condition,"  and  their  eggs  will  not 
only  show  a  higher  average  of  fertility,  but 
the  chicks  hatched  from  them  will  be  stronger, 
more  vigorous.  It  is  an'  economical  as  well  as  a 
most  valuable  food,  hence  we  are  serving  our 
readers'  best  interests  in  urging  them  to  buy  a 
bone  cutter,  and  giving  their  fowls  this  treat. 
They  will  pay  well  for  it  in  better  health, 
greater  egg  yield,  more  profit;  in  short,  cut 
bone  is  a  substantial  "  lift  "  along  the  road  of 
"  profit  from  poultry." 

We  will  add  that  we  have  seen  letters  from 
some  of  the  most  prominent  poultry  men  in 
the  State,  who  are  using  these  cutters  and  who 
pronounce  them  to  be  all  that  is  claimed  for 
them. 

Petaluma  Incubator  Co.,  Petaluma,  Cal.,  are 
Pacific  Coast  Agents,  and  will  mail  free  a  Cata- 
logue.   

Uarbolinkum  is  attracting  a  good  deal  of  at- 
tention as  a  Wood-Preserving  Paint,  and  it  will 
therefore  be  of  interest  to  our  readers  to  learn 
that  continued  experiment-,  and  trials  have 
fully  demonstrated  the  important  qualities  of 
this  antiseptic  compound,  which  so  thoroughly 
protects  all  kinds  of  wood.  The  adulteration 
of  paints  and  oils,  now  so  extensively  practiced, 
has  done  much  to  give  Carbolineum  such  a 
strong  hold,  because  it  is  cheaper  than  ordinary 
so-called  oil  paints,  and  affords  a  much  better 
protection  against  dampness  and  against  the 
changes  of  weather.  In  support  of  this  claim, 
Messrs.  Muecke  &  Co.,  319  California  St.,  S.  F., 
the  general  agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast,  have 
documentary  evidence  showing  that  wood  im- 
pregnated with  Carbolineum  was  as  sound  as 
ever  after  a  lapse  of  17  years.  The  article  is 
invaluable  on  Shingle  Roofs,  Posts,  Weather- 
boards, Sills,  Barns,  and  for  like  purposes. 
Carbolineum  imparts  a  nice  brown  (nut  brown) 
color,  and  prevents  the  shrinking  or  swelling 
of  lumber  so  treated.  But  in  other  directions 
Carbolineum  merits  also  attention.  In  Ger- 
many the  farmer  gives  his  plows,  if  rusty,  an 
application  of  Carbolineum  shortly  before 
plowing.  The  friction  of  the  soil  against  the 
shares  will  at  once  make  them  shine  brightly. 
Chicken  Ranchers  treat  the  Sills,  Walls  and 
Perches  of  chicken  houses  with  Carbolineum, 
because  it  is  proven  that  the  fowls  will  not  be 
troubled  any  further  by  lice,  on  account  of 
the  disinfecting  properties  of  the  stuff. 


A  Cowhide  Horseshoe.— In  England 
and  on  the  continent  they  have  been  for  a 
long  time  using  a  horseshoe  made  by  com- 
pressing common  cowhide.  It  is  composed 
of  three  thicknesses  of  cowskin  pressed  in  a 
steel  mold,  and  then  subjected  to  a  chemical 
preparation.  It  is  claimed  for  it  that  it  is 
much  lighter,  that  it  lasts  longer,  and  that 
split  hoofs  are  never  known  in  horses  using 
it.  It  is  perfectly  smooth  at  the  bottom,  no 
calks  being  required,  the  shoe  adhering 
firmly  to  the  most  polished  surface.  Its 
elasticity  prevents  many  sprains,  the  horse's 
steps  being  lighter  and  surer. — Memphis 
Scimitar, 

firookside  Stock  Farm, 

Mtlo  H.  Parsong,  S.  Norwalk,  dann.  Writes!  "  1  legSitd 
QuIdd'b  Ointment)  a  valuable  femedy.  It  removed  a 
bad  Curb  In  sh  rt  time."  For  SpIiUts,  Spavins,  Wind- 
puffs  or  BuDChes,  test  it.  Trial  box  25  cents,  silver  or 
stamps.  Regular  sike  $1.50  delivered,  Address  W.  B. 
Bddy  &  Co.,  Whitehall,  N.  Y. 

Latest  Gatalogae. 

Frank  Bros.'  new  catalogue  of  agricul' 
tural  implements  is  the  best  they  have  yet 
issued,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
farmer  or  fruit  grower. 


RABBIT-PROOF 

STOCK  FENCE 

Cheap,  Darable  and  Effective. 

Pickets  colored  red  by  hoiling  in  a  chemical  paint  to 
preserve  the  wood.  We  make  it  2  ft.,  2i  ft.,  1  ft.  and  H 
ft.  high.   Send  for  circulars  and  price  list  to 

JUDSON  MFG.  OO., 

14  St  16  Fremont  St  San  FranoUco 


The  above  cut  shows  a  section  of  the  Judson  2-ft 
Rabbit-Proof  Fence.  By  stretching  barbed  wires  on  tb( 
posts  above  it,  It  will  turn  any  stock  whatever. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

CHURNS 


Largest  Stock  and  Best  Assortment  on  the  Paclfle  Coast, 
including  the  Lttest  Improved 


E  itlre  Top  Opens— A  Oreat  Advantage  and  Convenience, 

^  —  ALSO  THE  — 

Stoddard  Barrel  Churns 

Butter  Workers 
PRINTERS  AND  HOLDS. 

I  Send  for  Catalogue  of  Improved 
I       Dairy  Machinery. 

G.  Q.  WIOKSON  &  O  D. 

3  &  5  Front  St.,  San  Francisco. 
346  N.  Main  St  ,  Los  Angeles. 
141  Front  S'.,  Portland,  Or. 


CHOICE  FRUIT  LAND! 

Near  Haywards,  Alameda  Co. 

TEN    ACRES   IN  ORCHARD. 

trees'  four   tears  OI.D. 

Cheap  and  Easy  Terms.  Will  exchange  for  Oakland  or 
San  Francisco  property. 


JOHN  F.  BYXBEE,  42  Market  St., 

SAN  FRANCISC 


A  CHOICE  HOME 

IN  EAST  OAKLAND. 

SIGHTLY  AND  CHEERFUL,  EAST  OF  ACCESS. 
Corner  lot,  60x100.  House,  ten  rooms,  nearly  new. 
Price,  tOSOO,  or  will  sell  the  quarter  block,  140x160,  In- 
cluding house,  floe  barn,  etc.,  for  $12,000.  JOHN  F. 
BTXBEE,  42  Market  St.,  San  Franolsoo. 


MATTHIAS  GRAY  CO., 

200  POST  STBBBT,  SAN  FBANOISOO. 


 ;INWAV. 


Importer  of  American  and  Foreign 
Band    Instruments,   Accordions,  Violins, 
Guitars,  Sbeet  Music,  Booka,  Etc. 


Dewey  &  Co.'s  Scientific  Presi 
Patent  Agency. 


,OtrR  U.  S.  AND  Foreign  Patent  Aoenct 
presents  many  and  important  advantages  %b  a 
Home  Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of  long 
establishment,  great  experience,  thorough  sys- 
tem, intimate  acquaintance  with  the  sabjects  ol 
inventions  in  our  own  community,  and  our 
most  extensive  law  and  reference  library,  con- 
taining official  American  and  foreign  reports, 
files  of  scientific  and  mechanical  publications, 
etc.  All  worthy  inventions  patented  through 
our  Agency  will  have  the  benefit  of  an  Illustra- 
tion or  a  description  in  the  Mining  and  Scien- 
rmo  Pbe.ss.  We  transact  every  branch  of 
Patent  business,  and  obtain  Patents  in  all  coun< 
tries  which  grant  protection  to  inventors.  The 
large  majority  of  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patents 
issued  to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have 
been  obtained  through  our  Agency.  We  can 
give  the  best  and  most  reliable  advice  as  to  the 
patentability  of  new  inventions.  Our  prices 
are  as  low  as  any  first-class  agencies  in  the 
Eastern  States,  while  oar  advantages  for  Pacific 
Coast  inventors  are  far  superior.  Advice  and 
Oironlars  free. 

DEWBT  &  CO.,  Patent  Aerents, 
220  Market  St.,  Elevator,  12  Front  St.,  S. 
Tklephonb  No.  658. 


k.  T.  DEWET. 


W.  B.  EWER.      OEO.  H.  STRONG. 


Maiiie  MTi  Co. 

FACTORY: 

Cor.  Jefferson  ft  First  Sts.,  Oakland,  Cal, 


MANTJFACTUEEES  OK 

ACID,  ALKALINE  AND  WATER-PROOF 
PAINTS, 

Superior  to  anything  ot  the  kind  In  the  market  for 

IRON,  WOODLAND  TIN. 

Unequaled  for  Submerged  Timbers.  Red  and  Brown 
Paints  for  Roo&,  Warehouses,  Stables,  Fences, 
Etc.,  mixed  Ready  for  Use.  Also, 
Sheathing  Paper,  Portable  Cal- 
ifornia Mastic  Roofing, 
the  Best  in  the 
Market 
for 


NOTICE  OP  ASSESS  MEN  r. 


TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  OO., 

8AN  FBAMOISOO. 


GORDON  ORCHARD  AND  VINEYARD  COMPANY, 
Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Fran- 
cisco, OaliforDia:  location  of  works,  Hanford,  Tulare 
County,  OalKornia. 

Notice  1b  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Director.,  held  on  the  22d  day  of  March,  1892,  an 
amemmeat  (No.  2)  of  $2.00  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately 
In  United  States  gold  coin,  to  tlie  Si-cretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  111  Front  Street,  8au  Francisco,  Cal. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  aSBesHinuut  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  28bh  day  of  April,  1892,  will  be  delinquent 
and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless  pay- 
ment is  m»de  before,  will  be  sold  on  SATURDAY,  the  21gt 
day  of  May,  1892,  to  pay  the  delintiuuiit  assessment,  together 
with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale.  By  order  of 
the  Board  ot  Directors. 

0HA8.  MERSFELDER,  Secretary. 
Offlo*.  Ill  Front  Street,  San  Franoisoo,  California. 


AND  UNEQUALED  FOS 

Teredo-Proof  Pile 
Covering. 

This  Company  also  Uanufactuies  a  Ifalthlne 
Compound  for 

RENDERING    BOOTS    AND  SHOES 

WATERPROOF. 

The  same  Is  a  superior  article  lor  Preserving  Harneu 
rendering  it  Impervious  to  Moisture  and 
keeping  it  always  pliable  and  soft. 

Send  to  factory,  Jefferson  and  First  Streets, 
Oakland,  for  Samples  and  Prices. 

S7?.  TAYLOR  PAPER  CO. 

Paper  Mannfaclnrfirs  aid  Dealers. 

FRUIT  PAPER I 

Lining  Paper  ot  every  description  tor  Dried 
Fruit  Boxes. 

RAISIN  WRAPS  AND  SWEAT  PAPERS. 

Manilla  and  Straw  Paper  In  Rolls  and  Sheets. 
Manufacturera  of  "  Eagle "  Paper  Bass. 
416  Clay  Street,  San  Francisco. 


JOHN  CAINE,  369  El  Dorado  St..  Stockton. 

1893-WtaaIeanIe  nnd  RetaIl~I802. 

General  Agent  Wlnans'  Pat  Carriage  Co.,  Mich'  also 
Strattou  Carriage  Co.,  Buffalo  uud  Osborne  Mowers,  Bakes 
and  Reapers.  Every  one  guaranteed.  Oang  andj  Single 
Flows,  Farm  Implements,  Hardware. 


BUSINESS  OHAJJOB,  FOB  MAN  OB  WOMAN, 
AddreM,  0.  B.  OBOlTTT,  Oroutt,  Oalltonda, 


Afbil  9,  1892 
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^^THE  SECOND 

SOUTHER   FARM  SALE 

— —  WILL  TAKE  PLACE  AT  THE  ' 

=  SOUTHER  FARM,— 

NEAR  SAN  LBANDRO,  ALAMEDA  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA. 


The  Sale  includes  the  ENTIRE  OOLLEOTION  OF  BROOD  MARES,  COLTS  AND  FILLIES.  Only  the  Stallions.  Work  Stock, 
Road  Animals  and  Pensioners  will  be  retained.  The  business  of  Boarding,  Training  and  Swimming  Horses  will  be  carried  on 
more  completely  than  ever. 


Stock  will  be  shown  on  two  Saturdays,  April  9th  and  16th.    Sale  takes  place  on 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  20,  1892. 

Promptly  at  Noon,  rain  or  shine.    Lunch  at  11.    Sale  and  Lunch  under  cover  if  it  rains. 


— —  THERE  WILL  BE  SOLD  — — 

Colts  by  Glen  Fortune,  Mountain  Boy,  Figaro,  Jester  D.,  Etc. 
Fillies  by  Sydney,  Wildnut,  Dexter  Prince,  Etc. 

Brood  Mares  in  Foal  to  Glen  Fortune,  Mt.  Hood,  Jester  D.,  Figaro,  Etc. 

Young  Horses  that  will  make  Splendid  Road  Animals,  Single  or  in  Team. 


EVERY  ANIMAL  POT  UP  WILL  BE  SOLD  without  limit  or  reserve,  exactly  after  the  manner  of  the  First  Souther 
Farm  Sale. 

ON  EXHIBITION  DAYS,  April  9th  and  16th,  Saturdays,  take  12  o'clock  broad  gauge  boat  from  foot  of  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco,  connecting  with  San  Leandro  train,  which  leaves  First  and  Broadway,  Oakland,  at  12:30.  Special  train  leaves 
Oity  at  9:30,  Oakland  at  10  on  sales  day. 


— —  CATALOGUES,   ETC.,  OP   

H       KILLIP  &  CO.,  22  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco, 

  OR  OP  

GILBERT  TOMPKINS,  Souther  Farm,  San  Leandro. 
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G[00D  ^E^EyVLTH. 


Artificial  Light  and  the  Eyes. 

Medical  men  consider  that  forced  and 
undue  recourae  to  artificial  light  must  have 
a  permanently  deleterious  effect  on  the  eyes. 
Eye  defects  are,  it  is  said,  unusually  preva- 
lent. Oculists  testify  to  an  immense  in- 
crease in  their  practice  during  the  last 
quarter;  on  the  other  hand,  however,  we 
hear  of  no  abnormal  demand  for  spectacles. 
The  best  artificial  light  for  the  eyes,  says 
the  Optician,  is  a  subject  that  should  prove 
of  interest  to  all  classes.  It  has  been  dealt 
with  very  fully  by  Mr.  Gustavus  Hartridge, 
who  deems  it  essential  that  a  good  artificial 
light  should  have  the  following  qualities,  in 
order  that  it  may  have  no  injurious  effects 
upon  our  eyes:  1.  It  should  be  of  sufiB- 
cient  intensity  to  produce  a  good  illumina- 
tion, while  it  is  important  that  no  direct 
rays  shall  fall  upon  the  eyes;  for  in  the  case 
of  a  very  strong  light  such  as  the  arc,  if  the 
unprotected  light  be  exposed  to  it  for  any 
length  of  time,  congestion  of  the  eyes,  with 
spasm  of  the  pupil  and  considerable  tem- 
porary exhaustion  of  the  retina  will  take 
place,'  and  will  make  itself  evident  by  great 
dazzling  and  obscurations  of  the  vision,  to- 
gether with  swelling  of  the  eyelids;  while 
in  some  cases  serious  injury  has  been  in- 
flicted on  the  retina,  and  permanent  loss  of 
central  vision  has  occurred.  This  result 
may  occur  from  exposure  of  the  eyes  to  any 
very  intense  illumination,  and  even  gazing 
at  the  sun  has  produced  the  same  permanent 
injury  in  a  few  cases.  2.  That  the  light 
should  be  absolutely  steady  and  of  constant 
quantity;  nothing  is  more  fatiguing  to  the 
eyes  than  the  constant  flickering  which  occurs 
with  many  gas  lights  and  with  unprotected 
candles.  The  interruptions  which  are  so 
liable  to  occur  in  the  "  arc  "  light  is  one  of 
its  great  disadvantages,  while  the  incandes- 
cent light  has  been,  by  improved  mechanic- 
al arrangements,  rendered  nearly  abso- 
lutely steady.  3.  As  little  heat  should  be 
generated  by  the  illuminator  as  possible, 
the  oxygen  contained  in  the  air  should  not 
be  used  up,  and  the  products  of  combustion 
should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  since  heat 
and  the  products  of  combustion  are  ex- 
tremely irritating  to  many  eyes.  These 
conditions,  Mr.  Hartridge  considers,  are 
most  nearly  fulfilled  by  the  incandescent 
electric  light,  since  it  contains  only  a  small 
amount  of  irritating  rays,  is  fairly  steady, 
gives  off  but  little  heat  and  no  products  of 
combustion,  while  at  the  same  time  the  oxy- 
gen is  not  consumed.  The  difficulties  at 
present  are  in  placing  the  light  in  such  a 
position,  and  in  shading  them  in  such  a 
manner,  that  no  direct  rays  can  fall  on  the 
eyes;  experience  alone  can  overcome  this 
diflBculty.  The  point  always  to  be  aimed  at 
is  to  arrange  the  light  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  room;  a  system  of 
lights  intended  to  illuminate  equally  a 
whole  room  cannot  be  expected  to  be  the 
best  illumination  for  special  purposes,  such 
as  reading  and  writing.  When  the  light  is 
required  for  reading  or  writing,  it  should  be 
conveniently  placed  so  as  to  throw  the  rays 
on  the  book  by  means  of  a  suitable  shade. 
The  light  should,  in  all  cases,  be  subdued. 
The  present  mode  of  hanging  the  incan- 
descent light  with  a  small  porcelain  saucer 
shaped  shade  above,  though  probably  eco- 
nomical as  regards  the  illumination,  is 
decidedly  objectionable.  It  must  be  con 
ceded  that  the  electric  light,  judiciously 
placed, and  carefully  shaded,  has  advantages 
not  possessed  by  any  other  artificial  illumi- 
nation. Not  only  is  it  the  best  light  for 
strong  and  healthy  eyes,  but  even  those 
eyes  that  are  unduly  sensitive  or  the  victims 
of  disease  may  work  longer,  and  with  less 
risk  and  discomfort,  than  with  gas,  oil  or 
candles.   

Treatment  op  Influenza. — Cyrus  Ed- 
fon  of  the  Health  Department  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  publishes  a  monograph  on  la 
grippe  and  its  treatment  (D.  Appleton  & 
Co.).  Three  indications  are  to  be  fulfilled: 
1 ,  means  must  be  taken  to  assist  the  system 
to  rid  itself  of  the  poison  to  which  the  at- 
tack is  due;  2,  pain  must  be  relieved,  and  3, 
not  the  least  important,  depression  must  be 
counteracted.  The  first  indication  is  ob- 
tained by  means  of  castor  oil,  or  two  com- 
pound rhubarb  pills.  Three  or  four  three - 
grain  powders  of  phenacetine  are  usually 
sufficient  to  relieve  headache  and  muscular 
pains.  Salol,  two  and  one-half  grains  to 
each  dose,  may  be  added  to  the  phenacetine 
with  advantage.  He  deprecates  antipyrine 
and  its  congeners,  which  serve  to  augment 
the  depression,  and  recommends  instead 
Hofiman's  anodyne,  which  is  diaphoretic, 
diuretic  and  stimulant.  To  overcome  de- 
pression during  and  after  the  disease,  he 
recommends  the  free  use  of  tonics.  He  re^ 
peats  Prof.  Laffont's  (of  Lille)  recommenda- 
tion of  coca  preparations,  those  of  Mariani 


being  given  the  preference.  During  the 
disease  a  hot  grog,  one-third  Mariani  wine 
of  coca  and  twc-thirds  sweetened  water,  is 
administered,  taken  very  hot,  several  times 
a  day,  the  slight  diaphoresis  induced  being 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  tonic  action.  The 
editor  of  the  Satellite,  from  which  this  ex- 
cerpt is  taken,  recommends  the  exhibition 
of  coca  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease, 
with  a  view  to  counteract  the  impending 
asthenia  and  curtail  the  disease. 


Reduction  in  Postage. 

March  28,  1892. 
To  THE  Editor: — Our  Postmas  er  Gen- 
eral is  working  hard  to  secure  the  passage 
of  a  system  of  free  delivery  to  every  farmer's 
door.  This  will  call  for  a  large  increase  in 
the  present  force,  and  an  enormous  addi- 
tional expense  to  the  postal  system.  I 
doubt  very  much  if  the  average  farmer  de- 
sires it  or  will  really  be  benefited  to  an  ex- 
tent at  all  proportionate  to  the  cost.  If  our 
worthy  Postmaster  General  desires  to  serve 
the  isolated  farmer,  let  him  introduce  a  bill 
renewing  the  postage  rate  on  parcels  that 
was  in  force  in  1870,  but  was  repealed  by 
the  efforts  of  the  express  companies.  That 
rate  of  8  cents  a  pound  on  merchandise  en- 
abled the  farmer  and  all  the  members  of 
his  family  to  secure  the  thousand  and  one 
littlenecessitiesor  luxuries  that  are  now  denied 
him  by  the  high  postal  and  express  rales. 
At  present,  the  postoflSce  charges  are  16 
cents  a  pound,  while  the  express  companies 
very  liberally  charge  15  cents  for  points  in 
the  State  removed  Irom  the  railroad,  and  as 
much  more  from  distant  points  as  the  traffic 
will  bear.  The  nurserymen,  seedsmen  and 
florists  patiently  waited  for  relief,  but  when 
they  found  the  express  lobby  all  powerful 
and  their  efforts  useless,  they  established 
agencies  in  Canada,  shipped  their  goods 
there  in  bulk  and  had  them  mailed  back  to 
the  United  States  at  the  Canadian  postal 
rates.  Immediately,  the  express  companies 
set  up  a  hue  and  cry  about  the  smuggling 
system,  and  the  government  sent  agents  to 
detect  the  parties  that  they  might  be  severely 
punished.  They  experienced  no  difficulty 
in  finding  them  and  in  discovering  that  an 
American  citizen  had  a  perfect  right  to  avail 
himself  of  the  privileges  granted  a  Canadian 
by  the  United  S;ates,  but  denied  an  Ameri- 
can, and  the  natural  result  was,  the  express 
companies  lost  their  case,  and  the  seedsmen 
got  a  reduction  of  8  cents  a  pound  on  post- 
age. The  government  has  lost  nothing,  on 
the  contrary,  it  has  been  the  gainer;  and  so, 
too,  it  would  be,  if  the  people,  as  a 
whole,  were  given  a  rate  on  merchandise 
in  5  pounds  and  under  packages  of  8  cents 
a  pound.  Our  Postmaster  General  is  one 
of  the  largest  merchants  in  the  United  States 
and  would  himself  be  immensely  benefited 
by  it.  The  Alliance  now  has  its  represen- 
tatives in  Congress  to  work  for  it,  and  Cali- 
fornia at  last  has,  in  Mr.  Caminetti,  a  rep- 
resentative whose  time  is  not  all  taken  up 
in  looking  after  his  private  railroad  interests 
but  one  that,  knowing  the  wants  of  his  peo- 
ple, is  ever  ready  and  willing  to  introduce 
and  secure  the  passage  of  any  bill  that  will 
benefit  the  masses.  To-day,  more  than  ever, 
the  agricultural  classes  need  all  the  help 
that  can  be  given  them;  and  to- day,  more 
than  ever,  they  are  in  a  position  to  secure 
what  they  ask  for,  and  if  a  general  demand 
were  made  for  an  8  cents  a  pound  rate  on 
packages  to  5  pounds  of  merchandise,  the 
farmers  would  be  granted  it,  and  every 
home  be  benefitted  in  its  ability  to  supply 
themselves  with  innumerable  articles  that 
go  to  make  home  home-like  and  life  worth 
living.  E.  H.  Schaeffle. 

Stone  should  never  be  used  immediately 
after  quarrying.  It  should  be  exposed  to 
the  weather  for  a  month  anyhow  before  it  is 
used.  It  thus  becomes  seasoned  and  will 
wear  much  better.  When  left  to  season 
the  under  side  of  the  rock  as  it  lay  in  the 
quarry  should  be  exposed  to  the  sun 
When  you  buy  stone  for  paving  or  similar 
purposes  insist  on  its  being  turned  over, 
that  is  reversed  from  the  way  it  was  in  the 
quarry  before  it  is  laid.  The  reason  for  this 
is  that  the  top  surface  is  much  softer,  it 
being  of  later  formation,  stone  forming 
from  the  bottom. 


Oar  Agents. 


J.  C.  HOAO— San  Francisco. 

R.  G.  Bailey— San  Francisco. 

Geo.  Wilson— Sacramento  Co. 

Bamubl  B.  (;uFF— Cieston,  Cal. 

A.  C.  Godfrey— Oregon. 

Mrs.  Bruce  B.  Lee— Tehama  Co. 

M.  H.  Tbuktt— Alameda  and  Ck>ntra  Costa  Co'g. 

Thos.  Osborw— Santa  (;lara  Co. 

L.  J.  Sellon— Sacramento. 

H.  A.  LEHNDOKFif- California, 


.    Unitarian  Literature 

Sent  free  by  the  Ciiannino  Auxiliary  of  the  FIrat  Ualta* 
rlan  Church,  cor.  Qeary  and  Krinklln  StB.,  Ban  Fran- 
olMO.  AddreH  Mr*.  B.  F,  GlddioKf  »i  aboT*. 


FARMERS: 

LOOK  OUT! 


Ton  are  exposed  to  sadden  cli»ng;ea  of  temperatare,  and  to  Iqjarlef. 


ST.  JACOBS  OIIi 
Cures  RHEUMATISM, 

SPRAINS,  BRUISES,  CUTS,  WOUNDS,  SORENESS, 
STIFFNESS,  SWELLINGS,  BACKACHE,  NEURALGIA, 
SCIATICA,  BURNS. 

A  PROMPT  AND  PERMANENT  CURE. 


YOU  WANT  THE  EARTH 


Thoroughly  Cultivated  about  the  Tree*  and 
Vines  in  order  to  get  the  largest  and  brat 
crop.  The 

LUITWIELER  CULTIVATOR 

Does  the  bu^inees  in  firBt-rlaos  shape  and 
utilizes  all  the  moisture.  Drilt  light  con- 
liderinff  work  done.  Four  sizes,  5,  6,  8  and 
9J-foot.    Write  for  circulars. 

G.G.  WlcSeon  &  Co.,  3  &  5  Front  St. 
San  iTanclsco. 
General  Agents  for  Northern  California. 

Knapp,  Barrel!  &  Co.,  Poitland, 

General  Agents  for  Oregon. 


Ment'on  this  paper. 


S.W.  LUITWIELER 

XOO  B  St.,  L.08  Angreles,  Oal. 


By  E educing  the  Interest  of  the  Debt 
The  Nation  Makes  a  Saving, 

By  using  CAHROLISEUM  AYRNARIUS 
lOOO's  of  Dollars  will  be  ^ave^l. 

FARMERS.OrctiarllatB,  Wlne-Qrowers,  Hop-Growers,  ChlckeD-Ranctaers,  let  us  tell  you: 

Save  money  and  work  by  pa'ntlng  your  Fences,  Barns,  Stables,  Troughs,  Stakes,  Poles  and  all  wood  exposed 
to  moistuie  or  c  inoat  c  influences  wit  i  the  celeorated  Carbollneum. 

IT  13  EX  jELLENT.    IT  IS  CHEAP.    It  pralonge  the  life  of  wood  at  least  100%. 

It  Is  at  loggerheads  with  Insects,  Chicken  Lice  and  Vermin.   They  don't  like  Carbol  neuni;  they  keep  away. 
It  is  an  enemy  to  Rats  and  mice;  they  lose  their  appetite  for  wood  treated  with  Catbol'neum, 
It  disinfects  Barns  and  Stables  and  destroys  Microbes. 

It  prevents  Shingles  coated  with  Carbollneum  from  rotting,  warping  or  cracking. 

It  makes  Rope  nice  and  pliable,  it  beats  tar  loating. 

It  contains  no  acids  or  Injurious  or  poisonous  ingredients. 

It  is  THE  BSST  WOOD  fRESERVER  IN  THE  WORLD.  We  state  facts  and  have  testimonials  genuine  and 
indisputable. 

  SEND  ORDERS  TO   

OARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  GO. 

MUECEE  &  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents,  319  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Mann's  Grreen  Bone  Cutter 

FOR  POULTRY  FOOD. 


Patentel  June  15,  18S6;  Aujust  20,  1889.   Canada  Pitent,  June  12,  1890. 


WB  WARRANT  this  machine  to  cut  Dry  or  Green  Bone",  meat,  grittle  and 
all,  by  Hand  Power,  without  clog  or  difficulty,  or  MONEY  REFUNDED. 

GKlSKN  CUT  BUNlS  WII.I,  DUUBLE  XHiS  NUMHKR  OF  EGO«, 

will  make  them  25  per  cent  more  fertile,  and  increase  the  vigor  of  the  whole  flock. 
COlT  OF  FEEDING  MATERIALLY  LESSENED. 

These  Cutters  are  endorsed  by  all  the  leading  California  pouUrymen.  Rend  for  a 
C  ittlogue  describing  all  sizes  of  Cutters  and  containing  \au1alle  information  in  relation 
to  feeding  green  cu>  bones. 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO  , 


Pacific  Coast  Agents. 


PETALUMA.  CAL. 


.«IUDE 

If  You  Wish  Health,  Address  DR.  C.  B.  JUDD.  Detroit.  Mich. 


On  6 

Months' 
Trial 


DEDERICK  HAY  PRESSES, 

BEST    OlSr   THE  JMA-ItKlET. 


PATENT  FULL  CIRCLE  LEVER  HORSE  PRESSES, 

All  Ste«l,  with  Automatic  Feeder  and  Condensing  Hopper.  Also 

PATENT  CONTINUOUS  REVERSIBLE  LEVER  PRESSES. 

Write  (or  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

Hawley,  King  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


DEWEY  &  CO.  {»='°«,^vi?i,^fiV/roft/  }  PATENT  AGENTS, 


April  9,  1892. 
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ROOT'S  STEEL  OR  IRON  SPIRAL  RIVETED  PIPE. 


3  TO  24  INCHES 
DiAaflETER. 


2  TO   25  FEET 
LENGTHS. 


CONNE0TIO^^S 

 AND  

FIl  TINGS 

TO  SUIT  SERVICE 
BEQUIBED. 


Unrivalled  for  WATER  WORKS,  HYDRAULIC  MINING,  IRRIGATION,  Etc.,  as  has  been  Proved  by  Fourleen  Years  Practical  Experience 


F»c!or\:    Grfeancint,  r>.  I. 
New  York  Office:    28  Ciiff  Street. 


Pacific  Coast  OflB.ce,  23  Davis  Street,  San  Francisco. 


THE  GEO.   P.   EBERHARD  COMPANY,  Manaerers. 


FOLDING 


Safil 


9  CORDS 


10  HOURS. 


8T  ONE  MAM.    —  _     .  ^      .  , 

Send  f orfree  Ulnstrated  catalo^e,  showing  testunoniala 
from  thonsands  who  have  sav.-ed  from  5  to  9  cords  dally. 
It  saws  down  trees,  folds  li.se  a  pocketlmife,  weighs  only 
n  lbs.,  easily  carried  on  shoulder.  One  man  can  saw  more 
timber  with  it  than  two  men  with  a  cross-cut  saw.  42,000  in 
use.  We  also  make  larger  sized  machine  to  carry  7  foot 

Or  'er  from  the  general  agent  for  Caliloroia. 
The  machioe  will  cost  you  le88  than  by  single  ship- 
ment direct  from  the  factory  at  Chicago. 

JAMES  LINFORTH, 

37  Market  St.,     San  Francisco. 

HEADQUARTERS  ALSO  FOR 

Blymyer  Church,  School  and  Fire 
Alarm  Belle,  Zimmerman  Fruit 
Evaporators ,  Sorghum  Mills,  Butch- 
ers' Machinery  and  Tools,  Render- 
ing Tanks,  Steam  Jacket  Kettles, 
Farmers'  Boilerfa,  Hawkeye  Horse 
Powers,  Hawkeye  Saw  Machines, 
Steam  Engines,  Windmills,  Wine 
Presses,  Cider  Presses,  Etc.,  Etc. 

tr  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogues  of  the  goods  ]  ou 
require. 

THE  ORIENTAL  GAS  ENGINE 

IS  THE  BEST,  beciuse 
it  combines  simplicity 
of  construction  with 
power  and  economy  In 
space.  It  can  be  run 
w.th  natural  or  manu- 
tacturi  d  gas  or  casuline 
at  a  cost  of  20  to  25 
cents  per  horse  power 
per  day. 

It  can  be  used  for 
pumping  purposes,  as 
well  as  for  all  purposes 
where  a  perfect  engine 
is  required,  with  the 
advantage  of  lessening 
the  riak  of  explosions. 
N*  licensed  engineer  at 
a  high  salary  needed  to 
operate  it. 

Send  (or  circulars  and 
prices  if  a  good  sale  en- 
gine is  what  you  need. 

1118  O.leLt-.l  LauLCli  is  Perfection, 

Inventor  and  Manufactarer, 
105  BEALMj  STREET,  SAN  FEANCISOO 


WEEK 


C  f\    ^\  ^\  ^  'TiKht,  enerpeth 
21%  ril  I    I  I  I  I  woman  wanted  to  take  the 

\U        \^  t  sole  aeencv  for  an  article 

■  that  is  neeaed  in  erery 

A home  and  indlspenMn- 
ble  in  e  T  e  ry  ofllc-f. 
HEM.rt  AT  SI«IIT,  in 
town  orr.oi;ntry.  Si700  in 
V)  days  and  a  Ht^-ady  inc(.ni«' 
afterward.  A  "Bonanza" 
f^>r  the  riffht  perrton.  CjiOoiI 
Job*  are  Mcarne  and 
noon  taken.  Write  nl  ort':f. 
J.  W.  JONEH.  ManacKr,  Hprincfleld,  Ohio. 


Tbe  Armstrong  Antomatic 

POKTABLK 

EHOIHEand  BOILE&. 

The  iiest,  Lightest,  Chear«"* 
Engine  In  the  world.  Can  h< 
arranged  to  Burn  Wood,  Coal, 
Straw  or  Petroleum.  SorSU.P 
Mounted  on  skids  or  on  whoels 
TBCWAir,  HOOKSB  •  CO    g»a  Fr*ncl*r«. 


NO  SIDE  DRAFT 

asCCTFER  BAKis carried 
entirely  on  U^ia  Wheel*. 

7_pnAT  mowtr  will  do  ss 
"rvUI  much  with  one 
team  as  two  i-foot  machines, 
SAVING  halt  the  corocrs. 


MAIN  'WHICELS  made  interc'  angeable— one  wheel  fits  either  side  of  mower.    THE  FOOT  T.JVT  raises 
cutter  bar  with  perfect  ease  witlinnt  the  aid  of  hand  lever,  tbe  first  ever  made.    EASILY  TILTED. 
TUC  AN  n  ARfl    MnU/PR  entirely  taken  aoart  and  put  together  tg&io  by  the  farmer  with 

I  n  t    d  i  nf%unnu    mu  if  tn  »  common  wrench.    SEND  FOR  SPECIAL  CIRCDLAR. 


Stanton,  Thomson  &  Co. 


JE^a.i?mer-s'  XJnion, 

SA.lSr  JOSE, 


TsTewell  IVTatliews, 


IjOS  A-ISTOEIjES, 


Farmers,  Planters,  Fruit- Growers, 

GARDENERS,  FLORISTS! 

FORTUNE 
AWAITS  YOU 


IF  YOU 
THE 


Stndebaker  "Little  Gem" 


One  Horse  Farm,  Garden,  Flnwer-B*'d  and  Lawa  Sprinkler 
(CapacKy  l&O  gallons,  4  Inch  tires),  luburev  700  a  luxDr7  of 
growth  of  Crops  neier  before  dreamed  of.    Yoar  areh  enemj, 

DROUTH,  COMPLETELY  CONQUERED. 

The  hotter  the  season  the  more  abundant  the  crop. 
Nothing  like  it  for  sprinkling  private  roadways,  for 
the  distribution  of  liquid  manure — it  will  not  clog — or 
for  sprinkling  liquids  for  poisoning  insects. 

Write  at  once,  mentioning  this  paper,  for  illustrated 
catalogue  and  price  list,  to 

STUDEBAKER  BROS.  MFG.  CO., South  Bend,  Ind. 

(The  largest  Telilcle  Jlakert  In  Ike  World.) 


We  bare  the  Finest  and  Larsest  TarrlaEe 
Bepoaltory  on  the  Paclfle  Coaat. 

For  prices  and  fuU  particulars,  address 

TRUMAN,   HOOKER    &  OO.. 

Nan  Franelaeo  and  Fremno. 


FRESNO  CANAL,  DITCHING  AND  LEVELING  SCRAPERS 

FiRBBAUQH,  Cal.  (Poso  Farm),  November  8,  1889. 
Mr.  Jas.  PoRTBOlTS,  Fresno,  Cal.— Diar  Sir:   In  answer  to  yours  of  6th  Inst,  will  say  that  I  have  found 
your  new  ati  le  four-horse  Scraper  the  best  all-round  Scraper  I  have  yet  tried.   Respectfully  ycu'S. 

^^^^^^^^  J.  W.  SCHUITZ,  Supt  Miller  &  Lux. 

SEND   FOB   CATALOQUB   AND  PRICE  LIST. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 


EVANS 


CO. 


(Successors  to  THOMSON  &  EVANS), 

110  and  lis  Beale  Street,  S.  F. 

MACHINE  WORKS, 
Steam  Pumps,  Steam  Engines 

and  til  kinds  ol  MACHINEBY. 


aarks  harrow 

I  UTAWAY  SUPERSEDESthe  plow 

'07*%       yr  Makes  a  PERFECT 

^      \  X  SEED  BED 

^}it{^        Send  for  SPECIALCIRCULAR.' 


CUTAWAY 


A (ompl?t?  Revolution  in  Plowinj 

Requires  lesstf)ah  half  tbe  Power 

REVOLVING  PLOW^^""^^^^^^^^^^ 


-  Makes  A  Perfect  Seed  Bed 


Ipi  iTAlAf  A'V  U  A  D D AU# f^A Solemanufactu rers. HIGGANUM.CONN, 
mu  lAWMf   nAnnUfT  UU.NewVoKkOFricelS  CliFf  St^NCW  VORK 


PECK, 

712-714  Market  St.,  opp  Third  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Patronized  by  the  Grange  and  Farmers 
Alliance  of  California 

 AS  THE  BEST  PLACE  TO  BUY  

Clothing,Shirts,UnciErwear, 
Hose,  Etc. 

Manufacturer,  Wholesaler  and 
Retailer. 
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GETTING 
RICH. 


The  way  to  make  money  is  to  make  it,  and  then  sare  it, 
a9  much  art  in  laving  it  out  or  investinc;  it  ss  in  earning 
it.  People  on  this  Coast  want  a  squ're  trade  ana 
have  a  right  to  ask  it.  They  do  not  expect  a  dealer 
to  sell  his  wares  below  cost.  Thej'  are  intelliKeni  enough 
to  un  ierstaod  this  means  deception  somewhere.  Dull 
times  come  more  from  want  of  confidence  than  want  of 
capital,  more  from  laok  of  care  than  la^k  of  eSoit.  Send 
for  our  lO  page  list  before  laying  down  this  paper  and 
see  what  you  can  do.  We  want  a  shire  of  your  trade 
and  will  leave  nothing  undone  that  is  fair  to  get  it.  See 
a  few  prices  and  favor  us  with  a  trial  order. 

Rolled  0»ts,  choice,  4c  lb.,  or  bb's  95  50 

Syrup,  cooking  or  tabic,  in  bbls  ,  per  gal   17 

Tapioca  or  Sago,  choice,  25  lb.  lots   4 

Rice,  very  fine  grade,  per  lb   5J 

Dried  Peaches,  Cots,  Pears  or  Prunes   !) 

Ladies'  flue  patent  tipped  Oxfords   1  00 

Lidies' fine  and  durable  Kid  Shoes   1  bO 

Ladies' Kid  Shoes,  cheaper  grades  $1  25,  1  35 

Handsome  Fquare  toe,  patent  tip,  latest   2  00 

Same  with  cloth  top,  $4  50  quality   2  75 

Infants' Shoes  that  would  surprise  you   50 

Men's  heavy  Kip  Boots,  8  to  11,  closing   1  75 

"  Seconds  "  fine  heavy  g'ay  Wool  Shlcta   89 

Gray  or  white  Underwear,  medium  and  heavy   50 

Men's  Casslmer  Pants  (worth  double)  $2  60,  3  00 

Men's  Sunday  or  every  style  Pants   1  00 

Best  outside  Shirt  yet  offered  at   50 

Dress  patterns  in  wash  goods,  beautiful. .  .60c,  75c,  1  00 
Dress  patterns  in  other  soft  finish  goods.  .75c,  1  00,  1  50 

Ginghams,  extra  quality,  unsalable  styles   6J 

Ginghams  of  fine  patterns,  best  value  8c,  10c,  12^ 

Flannelette  or  Tennis  Flannel  ejc,  8c,  10c,  12^ 

Cashmere,  20  shades,  dark,  38  in.,  plain   25 

Cashmere  styles  and  finish  fig.,  not  wool  8c,  9c,  12^ 

Misses'  School  Hats,  trimmed,  6}  to  6}   25 

Little  BDys'  Hats,  Sunday,  1  to  4  years   25 

We  only  note  a  few  items;  our  stock  is  immense,  our 
selections  the  best,  our  prices  the  lowest,  our  service 
you  can  prove  on  trial.  We  are  with  you  in  sentiment, 
in  interest,  in  effort,  in  everything  that  is  to  oar  mutual 
advantage.  Come  see  us,  tell  us  of  your  wants  and  your 
difficulties,  your  desires  and  your  cffoits,  and  rely  on 
our  help.  Our  terms  are  cash,  which  is  the  only  safe 
business  basis  for  farmers.  Address 

SMITH'S  CASH  STORE, 

416-418  Front  St,,  San  Francleco. 


 THE!  — 

BECK  FRUIT  EVAPORATOR 

This  unequaled  apparatus  is  constructed  on  a  new  and 
novel  principle,  by  which  its  capacity  for  rapid  and  uni- 
form evaporation  of  fruit  is  attained  to  a  degree  that  is 
wonderful.  It  creates  a  rapid  and  continuous  current  of 
hot  air  and  distributes  it  equally  and  uniformly  over 
every  portion  of  the  fruit  surface,  carrier  off  every  par- 
ticle of  moisture  as  fast  as  extracted  and  leaves  the  fruit 
bright  and  clear  and  of  excellent  flavor. 

Send  for  circulars.  Address 

T.  &  W.  A.  BEICK, 

Watsonville. 

JOHN  F.  BYXBEE, 

Commission  Dealer  in 


Shingles,  Posts. 
Pickets  and  Piling. 

Manuf.cturer  &  Pacific  Coast  Agent 
of  the  Popu'ar 

BYBKIT-HALL 

Sheathing  Lath, 

(fatsntbd), 
A  va'uable  invention  but  recently 
used  on  this  Coait.   Send  for  Sam 
pies,  Circulars,  Price  Lists,  Etc. 

42  Market  Street, 
ROOM  2,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Treatise  on  the  Horse  and  His  Diseases. 

By  B.  J.  KiitDALL,  H.  D. 

85  Fine  Engravings  showing 
the  positions  and  actions  of  aick 
horses  Gives  the  cause,  symp- 
toms and  best  treatment  of  dis- 
eases. Has  a  table  giving  the 
doBCH,  effects  and  antidotes  of 
all  the  principal  nrcdlcinesuso'i 
for  the  horse,  and  a  few  pages 
on  the  action  and  uses  of  med- 
diclnes.  Rules  for  telling  the 
age  of  a  horse,  with  a  fine  en- 

  graving  showing  the  appearance 

of  the  ttoth  at  each  year.  It  Is  printed  or.,  fine  paper 
and  hftK  nearly  100  pages,  7ix6  Inches.  Price,  only  26 
"'tale,  lit  five  for  »1,  on  rnoelpt  of  which  we  will  senrl 
,  r.Rll  to  any  uldress  DEWKY  PUBLISHING  CO.,  330 
,Mar!w  t  Street,  San  Fruiol«co. 


Stockton -Fresno  Business  College. 
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THE  LEADING  FEATURE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  IS  ITS  HO 

Tnltlon  One  Year  (62  Weeks),  $75. 

Sixteen  Regular  Teachers  and  Over  Three  Hundred  Students  attending.  Courses  Thorough,  Fates  Lowest 
Instiuction  the  Best,  and  School  the  Most  Reliable.  Address  W.  O.  RAMSEY. 


FULDA'S  PATENT  BAND  AND  HOOP  COUPLING 


Tbe  Best.  Simplest  and  Cheapest  Coapllns  for  Tank  IIoops. 

A  siiHicient  lap  of  hoop  renders  it  unnecessary  to  rivet  tbH  hoop.   It  will  fit  the  circle  of  any  tank,  regardless  of  size 

Made  in  sizes  to  fit  any  width  of  iron 
I>rices,  91-00  to  81.50  per  Pair.  For  sale  to  the  trade.  Uberal  dlscoant  In  qnantities. 


30  TO  40  SPEAR  ST.,  SAN. FRANCISCO, 

MANUFACTURKRS  OP 


Mend  for  fatalosne. 


MINING  AND  WATER  TANKS. 


DEERPIELD 

Steel 
Harness! 

No  ConDletrees.  No  Traces. 

No  injury  to  trees  or  vines. 
With  the  New  Deeifi^ld,  each 
horse  is  harnessed  separately 
in  usual  way.    Fits  any  team. 

PRICE  PeFsET,  $17  50 

Send  for  testimonials. 

G.G  Wickson&Co. 

345  FrontSt..San  Fran 

346  N.  Main  St ,  Los  Angeles, 
141  Front  St.,  Portland,  Or 


CAPACITY:  IMs.  A  DAY. 

Try  onr  Brand  of  Floor.  Makes 
Ijig:ht,  Sweet  Bread. 

Farmers'  Union  &  Milling  Co., 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 


UNION  FLOUR  MILLS 


iiipgil 


II  .'  f  !  I  '  "  ' 
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S'tools.toxx.  Oa.1. 


Private  Hospital  for  Care  and  Treatment  of  Mental  and  Nervous  Diseases. 

Has  been  In  existence  for  over  10  years  and  Is' f  avorably  known  as  the  model  iastitution  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
For  terms  and  other  particulars,  apply  to  the  Proprietor  and  Superintendent, 

13 H..  OTi  A  H-ECt  Stools.toxx.  OaI. 

REFERENCES:  Dr.  L.  C.  lane.  Dr.  W.  H.  Mays  (late  Superintendent  of  State  Asj  lum  at  Stockton),  Dr.  Rober 
A.  A.  McIiCan,  Ur.  1  S.  Titup,  Dr.  R.  H.  Plummer,  San  Francisco;  Dr.  E.  H.  Woilsey,  Surgeon  S.  P.  Co.  and  Oak- 
tind  Iloipltal;  Dr.  W.  S.  Thorno,  San  Jose;  Dr.  G.  A.  Shurtlefl  (late  Superintendent  8  ate  Insane  A8)lum>,  Napa. 


RUPTURE, 


riMCSandall  R  ctil 
DiHeases  I'OSITivkuv 
oiiKKii,  in  from  80  to 
I  CO   days,  wiTiioiir 

»   fU'KKATION  OR  URTRN- 

TrONFROM  BUBINBSB.  Alao  ALL  KlCIl  VOIJ.S,  SK  IN,  BLOOD 
PRIVATK  AND  CHKONIC  DI.SKAHKS  OK  HOTH  8KXES. 
SiKicTiJKR  AMD  Urinary  Troiiiit.kh  CUKKD  No  charge 
unless  cure  is  effected  ConHiil'atlnn  free.  Call  or 
address  for  pamphlet,  DRS.  PORTERFlEf>D  &  LOSEV, 
888  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


BEST   TREE  WASH. 

"Greenbank"  98  defrees  POWDERED  CAUSTIC 
SODA  (tests  09  8-10  per  cent)  recommended  by  the 
highest  authorities  In  the  State.  Also  Common  Caustic 
Soda  and  Potash,  etc.,  for  sale  by 

T.   W.  JACKSON  ft  CO., 
Manufacturers'  Agents, 
104  Market  St.  and  8  OaUfomla  St.,  S.  P. 


^dlicatiopal. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 
723  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Open  All  Year. 
A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  President. 
Assaying  of  Ores,  $36;  Bullion  and  Chlorinatlon  Assay, 
$25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.    Full  course  of  assaying,  160. 
ESTABLISHED  18M  KB"  Send  for  circular. 


Analytical  Chemists  andAgsayers. 

ESTABLISHED  1887  —  109}  COMMERCIAL  ST.,  LOS 
Ai  geles,  Cal.  We  have  fitted  up  the  bejt  laboratory 
in  Southern  California  and  are  prefared  to  make  Assays 
and  Analyses  ( f  all  Metals,  Minerals,  Ores,  Waters,  Fer- 
ti.izers.  Etc.    ASSAYING  TAUGHT. 


SA.N  FRANCISCO 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES. 


Two  years  course,  including  IwCfcures  and  quizzes  by 
leading  physicians  and  surgeons.  Uuequaled  facilities 
for  c'inical  instruction. 

Young  women  desiring  to  enter  the  course  will  apply 
to  the  principal,  MISS  IDA  M.  FORSYTH,  at  the  City 
and  County  Hospital,  Potrero  Ave.,  between  Siena  and 
Nevada  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  C»). 


BUSINESS  OOLLMiQB, 

24  POST  ST.,  S.  F. 

FOR  SETGNTT  -  FIVE  DOLLARS  THIS 
College  Instructs  In  Shorthand,  Type  Writing,  Book- 
keeping, Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  the 
English  branches,  and  everything  pertaining  to  business 
for  six  full  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers,  and  give 
iDdhidual  instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  school  has 
Its  graduates  in  every  part  of  the  State, 
KM'  Send  por  Circulab. 

E.  P.  HEALD,  Prexldent. 

c.  a  HAT.ry  «"^-»f^-v 


Is  a  marveL  Saves  Time— Labor— Hay. 
An  economical  remedy  for  scarce  help. 
Will  Load  a  Ton  of  Hay  in  5  minutes. 
Gathers  the  Hay  clean.  Loads  loose  Grain. 
Loads  Green  Clover  for  Silo  use. 
Strong,  Light,  Easily  Hitched  to  Wagon. 

— Over  14,000  in  use  

Send  for  circular  "  What  Farmers  Say." 
KEYSTONE  MFG^jCOMSteijing^ 

BrANC H ES  :  fi!::]" 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  E  >. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  j 
Council  Bluffs,  la.] 
Columbus,  O. 


0*ISY  WAGON 

Write  us  for  prices  and  full  particulars.  Address 

TRUMAN,  HOOKER  «  CO., 
SAN  FRANCISCO.... and  FRESNO. 


J.  F.  HouoDTON,  President,  J.  L.  N.  Shepard,  Vloe-Pres. 
Ohas.  R.  Story,  Sec"y,  R.  H.  Maqill,  Gen.  Ag't. 

Home  Hntnal  Insnrance  Gompany, 

N.  E.  Cor.  California  and  Sansome  Ste., 

INOORPORATED  A.  D.  1864.  San  Francisco. 


Losses  Paid  Since  Ortrsnlzatlon  $3,175,769  31 

Asiiete.  January  1, 1891   867,513  19 

Oapital  Paid  Up  in  Gold   300.000  00 

VRT  BURI'T.lfR  o»er  everrthinc   478  9(11  10 


76  pnna,  Illustra- 
1,  (1  Pftmphlct  on 
ICiirfure.issued 
.laii'y.  lUfi.  will  bo 
mailed  toimyuddress.on 
receipt  of  'loin  Btuinps. 
jy^Mention  this  paper. 
Addresi;  MAOMETIO  BLABTIO 
TRUSS  COMPT.,Dr  Plerco*  Bon. 
BanFranclipo,Cal.orSt.Loul«,Mo. 


Apbil  d,  1892 
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Remedies  for  Insects  and  Fungi 

State  University,  ) 
Berkeley,  April  4,  1892.  J 

To  the  Editor: — The  many  requests 
for  information  regarding  remedies  (or  in- 
sects and  fungi  induces  us  to  bring  together 
a  few  of  the  more  valuable  remedies  which 
do  not  seem  to  be  generally  known  or  used 
in  this  State. 

For  all  insects  that  eat  the  leaves  of 
plants  there  is  no  better  or  cheaper  remedy 
than  one  of  the  arsenites.  Under  most  con- 
ditions Paris  green  is  the  safest  to  use.  Lon- 
don purple  is  also  usually  satisfactory. 
Sometimes  injury  to  the  plant  results — a 
sort  of  burning  of  the  leaves,  and  it  does  not 
always  depend  on  the  strength  of  the  mixture. 
The  arsenites  are,  however,  safer  than  the 
caustic  compounds  which  have  been  so 
much  used.  One  pound  to  200  gallons  of 
water  is  generally  used  in  the  Eastern 
States,  and  will  be  safe  here  with  the  proper 
method  of  spraying.  Peaches  and  other 
stone  plants,  however,  require  a  weaker 
mixture,  say  one  pound  to  300  gallons.  For 
applying  Paris  green  or  London  purple  the 
nozzle  should  not  be  held  close  to  the  plant, 
but  far  enough  off  so  that  the  force  of  the 
stream  will  just  carry  the  drops  to  the  leaves, 
and  no  more  should  be  applied  after  it  be- 
gins to  drip.  Finally,  the  vessel  from  which 
the  mixture  is  pumped  should  be  kept  con- 
stantly stirred,  for  the  poison  settles  very 
quickly. 

For  codlin  moth  the  same  can  be  said, 
and  there  is  no  danger  from  the  poison  on 
the  fruit  if  a  moih  or  so  passes  between 
spraying  and  picking. 

A  very  little  white  arsenic  added  to  the 
ordinary  washes  for  scale  insects  makes 
them  more  effectual,  but  care  must  be  had 
not  to  put  in  too  much  so  as  to  injure  the 
foliage. 

For  all  insects  that  live  exposed  on  the 
plants,  whether  they  eat  the  leaves  or  suck 
the  sap,  a  very  satisfactory  remedy  is  kero- 
sene in  the  form  of  an  emulsion.  There  are 
several  methods  of  making  emulsions.  The 
most  satisfactory  are  as  follows: 

I. 

Milk  One  part 

Kerosene  Two  parts 

Heat  the  milk  to  boiling,  add  the  kerosene 
and  mix  it  for  five  to  ten  minutes  by  pump 
ing  through  a  spray  pump.  The  emulsion 
so  produced  is  like  clabber  and  when  cool 
becomes  almost  as  thick  as  butter.  When 
mixed  with  water  the  whole  becomes  milky 
and  no  oil  is  found  on  the  surface.  To  use 
this  emulsion  add  10  to  15  times  as  much 
water  and  spray.  If  only  a  little  is  wanted 
for  garden  plants,  the  stirring  can  be  done 
in  a  bowl  with  an  egg  beater. 

2, 

Soap  solution  One  part, 

Kerosene  Two  parts, 

Make  the  soap  solution  by  dissolving  soap 
in  water  at  the  rate  of  one-half  pound  to  the 
gallon.  Prepare  the  emulsion  in  the  same 
way  as  the  milk  emulsion.  These  propor- 
tions are  for  good  soap;  a  larger  quantity 
should  be  used  in  the  case  of  poor  soaps,  es- 
pecially with  the  soft  mixtures  sold  as  whale 
oil  soap. 

3- 

Soap  solution  Eight  parts. 

Kerosene  One  part. 

This  emulsion  does  not  require  so  much 
stirring,  and  for  using  add  only  about  twice 
as  much  water  as  emulsion.  It  is  somewhat 
easier  to  make,  but  is  more  expensive. 

For  most  fungi,  as  a  preventive  measure, 
Bordeaux  mixture  is  the  best  thing  known. 
This  is  made  of  equal  parts  of  lime  and  cop- 
per sulphate  or  bluestone.  Slake  the  lime 
and  dissolve  the  bluestone,  and  when  they 
are  cool  pour  the  whitewash  into  the  blue- 
stone  solution.  Use  about  a  pound  each  of 
the  two  substances  for  making  five  gallons 
of  the  mixture.  After  mixing  well  and  strain- 
ing, it  is  ready  for  use. 

C.  W.  Woodworth. 


stock  of  old  and  wormy  trees.  Many  were 
the  curses  that  the  nurserymen  got. 

Now  we  wrap  with  newspapers,  digging 
the  dirt  away  at  the  bottom  of  the  trees,  and 
wrapping  the  young  tree  with  a  newspaper 
from  about  three  inches  below  the  surface 
up  to  the  first  limbs.  When  the  paper  is 
wrapped  tight  we  crowd  the  dirt  back  at  the 
bottom  and  never  tie  the  paper.  In  most 
every  case  the  paper  stays  on  until  the  next 
spring.  Rabbits  will  never  eat  through  the 
paper. 

Another  good  way  is  to  take  old  barrel 
staves,  or  nail-keg  staves,  or  any  pieces  of 
worthless  boards,  put  them  in  a  wheelbarrow 
with  a  saw  and  go  along  the  row  of  young 
trees.  Shove  a  piece  of  board  down  in  the 
dirt  on  four  sides  of  the  tree;  cut  a  notch  on 
each  side  of  each  board  about  one  inch  from 
top;  then  take  two  strings  and  tie  a  hard 
knot  at  each  notch,  and  you  have  a  shade 
that  will  keep  the  borer's  eggs  from  hatching 
and  the  rabbits  away  for  years;  and  also  it 
will  keep  the  singletree,  to  quite  an  extent, 
from  barking  the  tree.  Thrifty  trees  after 
three  years  in  the  orchard  will  not  need 
wrapping.  H.  F.  WiLCOX. 


Protecting  Trees  from  Sunbnrn  and 
Borers. 

Julian,  San  Diego  Co.,  1892. 
To  THE  Editor:  I  notice  occasionally 
in  the  Press  an  article  on  how  to  protect 
young  trees  from  the  borer.  We,  the  people 
of  the  Julian  apple  country,  have  had  a  long 
experience  with  the  borer,  so  I  will  write  you 
what  we  now  have  decided  is  the  best  reme- 
dies used  by  us,  after  trying  a  great  number 
of  washes. 

The  first  trees  set  out  here  some  twenty 
years  ago  nearly  all  died  by  the  borers,  but 
we  being  of  little  experience  in  fruit-raising, 
laid  it  to  the  nurserymen  selling  us  refuse 


Gaavas. 

Since  the  advertisement  of  the  Aloha  nur- 
series was  printed  on  page  347  of  this  issue, 
Mr.  Fred  C.  Miles,  manager,  writes  us  that 
they  wish  to  withdraw  Villa  Franca,  Lisbon 
and  Eureka  lemons,  Shamrock  orange  and 
banana  bulbs  from  their  present  ofiering,  as 
these  supplies  have  run  out.  Next  week, 
an  announcement  of  strawberry  guava 
plants,  five  and  six  years  old  and  bearing, 
will  appear  in  their  advertisement.  The 
production  of  guavas  has  constantly  in- 
creased in  this  State  during  the  last  few 
years,  and  fine  guava  jelly  has  been  made 
for  home  use  and  for  sale.  One  variety  at 
least,  the  strawberry  guava  {Ptidium  cattle- 
yanum),  has  been  proved  hardy  and  pro 
ductive  over  a  large  area  of  the  State.  Those 
desiring  to  try  the  plant  should  note  the 
offer  by  the  Aloha  nurseries  at  Penryn. 

Rural  Health  Retreat. 


This  large  and  leading  medical  and  surgical  sani 
tarium,  near  St.  Helena,  has  steadily  increased  in 
dimensions  and  importance  during  the  past  15  years. 
It  is  conducted  more  upon  the  principle  of  a  large 
and  well  regulated  home  for  those  seeking  pleasure 
and  health  who  are  merely  a  little  overworked,  (or 
for  other  not  overpressing  reasons  require  a  slight 
change  only)  to  those  who  are  suffering  serious 
ills  or  difficulties. 

Its  location,  within  three  miles  of  the  center  of  the 
town  of  St.  Helena,  on  a  spur  of  Mount  Howell,  is 
most  decidedly  picturesque,  healthful  and  pleasant. 
Having  frequently  visited  this  institution  during 
years  past,  the  writer  can  conscientiously,  and  with 
pleasure,  speak  very  favorably  of  the  slraightfor 
ward,  as  wpU  as  kindly,  manner  in  which  both 
the  gentleman  and  lady  managers  and  their  faithful 
helpers  attend  to  their  daily  duties,  sincerely  evincing 
a  true  regard  for  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  their 
guests,  whether  of  modest  or  high  station  in  life. 

Marked  success  has  attended  the  Rural  Health 
Retreat  the  past  year.  Its  patronage  has  been  very 
large  and  has  naturally  demanded  more  he'p  in  the 
medical  department.  The  Board  has  now  secured 
the  assistance  of  Dr.  Maxson  and  wife.  Doctors 
W.  H.  and  Hattie  Maxson's  long  experience  in  the 
large  sanitarium  at  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  the  success 
of  their  sanitarium  at  Fresno,  and  their  past  two 
years'  experience  traveling  in  Europe,  warrant  the 
managers  in  promising  the  most  efficient  medical 
assistance  at  the  Rural  Health  Retreat  of  any  insti- 
tution on  the  coast.  They  are  confident  that  their 
lady  patrons  will  find  in  Doctor  Hattie  Maxson  all 
they  could  desire  in  kind  attendance  and  competent 
medical  advice. 

Doctor  Burke,  who  has  been  laboring  bard  in  the 
Retreat  for  over  two  years,  with  little  or  no  recre^ 
ation,  we  learn,  has  found  it  incumtient  upon  him 
to  take  a  rest  for  a  time.  However,  he  will  not 
leave  until  the  new  physicians  have  fully  gotten  bold 
of  the  work,  so  that  all  who  come  may  feel  assured 
of  being  well  cared  for. 

A  Saocessfal  Land-Clearing  Maobine. 

We  learn  from  Joseph  Trays  that  he  is  using  a 
land-clearing  device  on  bis  place  known  as  the  Cali- 
fornia Slump  Puller,  with  which  he  is  highly  pleased 
and  speaks  of  it  as  the  greatest  labor-saving  device 
of  the  age.  Mr.  Trays  has  used  the  machine  suffi 
ciently  to  clear  ten  acres,  which  was  thickly  covered 
with  oak  stumps,  and  says  he  can  pull  a  stump  six 
feet  in  circumference  in  two  minutes. 

The  machine  is  operated  by  horse  power,  and 
when  set  will  clear  from  2  to  5  acres,  according  to 
the  length  of  cable  used,  without  changing  its  posi- 
tion. 

The  cable,  which  is  not  much  larger  than  a 
clothesline,  yet  having  enormous  strength,  is  what 
is  known  as  English  patent  plow  steel  cable  and  is 
imported  by  the  manufacturer  of  the  machine 
specially  for  his  purpose.  Mr,  Trays  says  that  the 
work  done  is  much  better  than  it  would  be  possible 
to  do  it  by  hand,  as  all  the  roots  are  taken  out  clean, 
the  ground  is  well  broken  up,  and  the  plow  meets 
with  no  obstructions. 


Addiiional  Fraternal  Matter. 


Fine  American  Ghromos. 

h.  Prang  &  Co.  seem  to  have  taken  ucu  <ual  pains 
in  their  Easter  art  presentations  to  the  public  this 
year.  The  firm  is  steadily  progressing,  in  fact,  in 
all  its  varied  and  extensive  lines  of  fine  art  produc- 
tions and  a  standing  credit  to  American  enterprise 
the  world  around. 


The  Secretary'tj  Column. 

executive  committee  meeting. 

The  fall  board  met  at  the  office  of  the 
Secretary,  April  5ch.  Visitors:  Amos  Adams, 
H.  A.  Brainard,  S.  E.  Watson,  Mr.  Mills, 
Mr.  Stone  and  D.  A.  Ostrom. 

The  subject  of  Grange  lecture  appoint- 
ments was  discussed  and  changes  in  the 
programme  announced  made,  providing  that 
E,  W.  Davis  and  B.  F.  Walton  shall  ad- 
dress a  public  meeting  of  March  Grange  at 
Pennington  on  Monday,  May  2d,  and  Grid- 
ley  Grange  on  Tuesday,  May  3d.  Some 
other  necessary  changes  will  probably  be 
decided  on  and  published  later. 

The  matter  of  Grange  papers  wa^  dis- 
cussed with  H.  A.  Brainard,  Amos  Adams, 
S.  E.  Watson  and  other;,  and  the  California 
Orchard  and  Farm  and  Pacific  Tree  and 
Vine  were  recommended. 

Bills  (including  expenses,  etc.,  of  lecturers 
in  the  field)  to  the  amount  of  $292. 10  were 
allowed. 

Under  authority  of  the  last  session  the 
committee  appointed  Thursday  evening,  Oc- 
tober 6th,  for  conferring  the  Fifth  and  Sixth 
Degrees  at  the  next  annual  meeting  in  San 
Jose. 

Financial  Statement.— The  funds  of 
the  State  Grange,  April  ist,  stood  as  follows: 
General  fund,  $682.59;  Lecturer  fund, 
$2233.78.    Total,  $2916.37. 

Speaking  and  Feasting. — Temescal 
and  Eden  Granges  will  receive  State  Grange 
lecturers  (names  not  yet  positively  decided 
upon)  and  hold  meetings  in  the  forenoon. 
Harvest  Feasts  at  noon,  and  open  meetings  in 
the  afternoon,  respectively,  on  Thursday  and 
Friday  of  next  week.  It  is  hoped  that  there 
will  be  a  large  attendance  of  visiting  Pa- 
trons, farmers  and  their  families.  Able 
speakers  will  certainly  be  present,  including, 
most  likely,  the  State  Grange  Master  and 
Overseer.  Dixon  Grange  will  have  more  of 
the  same  kind  on  Saturday  the  i6th. 

Sudden  Affliction.— E.  W.  Davis,  W. 
M.  of  S.  G.,  on  Saturday,  April  2d,  while 
just  arranging  notes  for  speaking  at  the  pub 
lie  meeting  of  San  Jose  Grange,  received  a 
telegram  containing  the  sad  news  of  the 
death  of  his  little  nephew,  son  of  ex-Mayor 
Davis  of  Oakland.  Mr.  Davis,  completely 
overcome,  immediately  started  for  Oakland. 
The  child's  illness  was  very  sudden,  and  the 
sympathizers  of  its  parents  and  relatives, 
numerous  and  sincere. 

Joint  State  Discussions.— Mrs.  B. 
Scofield,  of  Cornelius,  Oregon,  Chairman  of 
State  Committee  on  Woman's  Work  in  the 
Grange,  by  joint  arrangement  of  the  Califor- 
nia, Oregon  and  Washington  Granges,  fur- 
nishes the  following  questions  for  discussion 
in  the  Subordinate  Granges  during  April 
and  May : 

1.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  farmer  of  to-day  is  more 
oppressed  than  in  former  years  ?  If  so,  what  are 
the  causes  ? 

2.  How  can  the  farmer  receive  a  better  return 
for  h's  industry  ? 

%  Should  the  farmers  unite  and  control  the 
offices  of  the  nation  ? 

It  is  expected  that  each  Grange  in  these 
States  will  debate  these  questions  and  report 
to  the  local  and  fraternal  press. 


Lecturers  in  the  Field. 

Thos.  M.  McConnell  reports  a  good  meet- 
ing at  West  San  Joaquin  Grange,  at  which 
he  says  Dr.  Oaples  made  a  telling  speech. 
Daniel  Flint,  B.  F.  Walton  and  0.  P.  Berry 
have  met  with  good  cheer  along  the  line 


of  their  march.  Overhiser,  Webster  and 
Geo.  Steele  have  been  doing  good  work  in 
Monterey  and  San  Luis  Obispo  counties. 

Featkbnal  Visitation.— Tulare  Grange 
paid  a  fraternal  visit  to  Selma  Grange  on 
the  2d  inst.  Addresses  were  made  by  Mrs. 
Kinney,  Mrs.  Smith  and  the  venerable  Mr. 
Tuohy.  There  was  the  usual  social  accom- 
paniment, and  the  occasion  was  an  entire 
success. 

President  Cannon  on  the  Canal  Conven- 
tion. 

In  a  private  letter  to  a  friend  and  associ- 
ate in  the  Alliance,  President  Marion  Can- 
non writes  from  Ventura,  date  April  4th,  as 
follows: 

"  I  will  make  that  a  black  day  for  the  canal  com- 
pany. When  I  gave  my  approval  to  the  memorial 
they  had  spent  a  month  in  writing,  they  knew  there 
must  be  something  wrong  in  it,  and  aft^r  recess  they 
found  the  1  tile  joker  in  this  sentence:  '  It  should  be 
built  and  forever  managed  and  controlled  by  the 
United  States.'  This  would  not  do.  It  would  de- 
prive them  of  millions  in  building  it  with  their  "Con- 
s'ruction  Co.,"  and  if  the  Government  should  'man- 
age '  it  forever,  their  power  to  rob  the  commerce  of 
the  world  would  be  destroyed-  So  they  struck  out 
the  words  '  built  and  managed,'  which  left  them  in 
full  control  of  the  construction  and  management, 
and  of  course  I  would  not  vote  for  it  after  these 
words  were  stricken  out.  This  amendment  exposes 
their  hypocrisy  in  claiming  that  they  were  willing 
for  the  Government  to  control  it.  When  I  had 
shown  them  how  the  Pacific  railroads  had  treated 
the  Government  and  the  people  after  building  and 
giving  that  corporation  the  road,  and  how  they  had 
used  the  money  filched  from  labor  to  corrupt  our 
people,  our  legislators  and  our  courts,  and  after  I 
had  shown  them  the  futile  attempt  of  the  Traffic 
Association,  with  their  $10,000  expert,  to  get  any 
relief  even  from  the  Railroad  Commission, — when  I 
had  !  hown  these  facts  and  attempted  to  apply  them 
to  the  Canal  Company,  they  choked  me  off  and 
wculd  not  give  me  five  minutes  to  finish  my  speech. 
I  stood  upon  that  floor  the  representative  of  over 
sixty  thousand  wealth  producers  of  this  State,  who 
are  mo-e  directly  interested  in  the  construction  of 
that  canal  than  all  the  lawyers  and  politicians  in  the 
State.  I  also  stood  there  the  representative  of  over 
ten  millions  of  the  wealth  producers  of  the  United 
States,  and  was  denied  five  minutes  of  their  precious 
time,  and  then  all  the  subsidized  press  howled  that 
the  State  President  was  most  effectually  sat  down 
on.  Well,  I  want  all  these  people  to  understand 
they  have  not  hurt  the  State  President,  but  when 
the  wealth  producers  of  this  Stale  sit  down  on  these 
would-bs  millionaires,  they  will  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  a  Kansas  cyclone  has  struck  them.  I  am 
satisfied  with  the  proceedings  of  the  convention.  It 
gave  the  Canal  Company  a  black  eye,  and  they  will 
be  totally  blind  after  a  few  more  rounds  with  the 
Farmers'  Alliance. " 


President  Cannon  will  doubtless  be 
among  the  visi'.ors  from  abroad  at  the  quar- 
terly session  of  the  State  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  F.  A.  &  I.  U.,  opening  in  S. 
F.  Monday  a,  m.,  April  i8th.  Chairman 
E.  M.  Wardall,  of  the  State  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  People's  Party,  will  be  in  at- 
tendance at  their  meeting  at  People's  Party 
Hall  on  Saturday  A  M  ,  April  16.  Mrs.  C.  E. 
Kinney  (lady  member)  will  be  present  for 
the  first  time. 


A  People's  Pabty  Cltjb  of  20  mem- 
bers, including  a  number  of  young  men, 
was  organized  last  Saturday  evening  at 
Irvington  by  Mrs.  K.  L.  Nevins.  This  is 
the  first  club  formed  outside  of  Oakland  in 
the  county.  

Rare  Plants. — Mr.  H.  J.  Rhodes  has 
made  another  return  from  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  and  will  go  to  his  home  in  Los 
Angeles.  Mr.  Rhodes  brings  some  rare 
plants,  among  them  two  magnificent  cycas 
media  in  full  frond  and  standing  nine  feet 
high.  He  has  not  yet  decided  what  dis- 
position to  make  of  these  specimens.  He 
brings  also  others  of  the  same  species  of 
smaller  size  and  other  plants  and  bulbs. 


COFFEE  MILLS. 

WEATHER  VANES. 


For  the  Cheapest  and  Best 

SCALE 

Of  any  Style  known  to  the 
trade,  address 


GRAIN  &  STORE 

TRUCKS. 

GROCERS'  FIXTURES. 


HOWE   SCALE  CO., 


75  Front  St.,  Portland,  Oregon. 


411  MABKET  ST.,  SAN  FH4.NCISOO,  CAL. 


Money  in 
Farming?" 


ifiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiig 

^  iiTi.  IT  ^  ^  ^  *  ^  if  the  farmer  throws  it  away.    Not  Z 

if  he  spends  an  hour  on  a  row  of  onions  S 
which  the  "Planet  Jr."  Wheel  Hoe  s 
would  do  better  in  six  minutes.  Not  if  S 
he  takes  half  an  hour  to  "set"  his  old  5 
cultivator,  when  he  could  change  a  S 
S  "Planet  Jr."  without  stopping  his  horse.  Not  if  he  wastes  his  seed  in  S 
S  sowing  thick,  and  then  his  time  in  thinning,  when  he  might  save  both  : 
5  with  the  new  Ilill-Dropping  Drill.  Money  lies  in  raising  double  S 
S  the  stuff  at  half  the  cost.  It  can  be  done.  S 
g  The  "  Planet  Jr."  Catalogue  costs  nothing.  Doing  without  it  is  expensive.  S 
g  Write  for  the  latest — there  are  new  tools.  ~ 

B  S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  1107  Market  St.,  Philadelphia.  E 
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April  9,  189^ 


breeders'  llirectory. 


Six  llnee  or  leas  in  this  Directory  at  SOc  p«r  lin*  per  month. 

HORSES  AND  CATTLE, 

JOHN  LYNCH,  Petaluma,  breeder  of  thoroughbred 
Shorthorns.   YouDg  etock  for  sale. 


WILD  FLOWER  STOCK  FARM,  Fresno  Co. 
A.  HeilbroD  &  Bro.,  Props.,  Sic.  Breeders  of  thoroueh- 
bred  strains  and  Cruikshank  Shorthorns;  also  Registered 
Herefords;  a  fine  lot  of  young  bulls  in  each  herd  for  sale. 


CHABLBS  B.  HUMBERT,  Cloverdale,  Cal.,  Im- 
porter  and  Breeder  of  Recorded  Holstein-Frlesian 
Cattle.  Catalogues  on  application. 

M.  D.  HOPKINS,  Petaluma,  Breeder  of  Shorthorns. 
Dealer  in  fresh  Cows,  Beef  Cattle  and  Sheep. 


PBROHERON  HORSES.— Pure  bred  horses  and 
mares,  all  ages,  and  guaranteed  breeders,  for  sale  at 
my  ranch  near  Lakeport,  Lake  Co.,  Cal,  New  cata- 
logue now  ready.    Wm.  B.  Collier. 


PURB-BBEU  flOLSTBIN  FR1B8IAN  Cattle 
tor  Sale.   Bonnie  Brae  Cattle  Co.,  Hollister,  CaL 


P.  H.  BORKB,  626  Market  St..  8.  F.;  Registered 
Holsteins;  winners  of  more  first  prizes,  sweepstakes 
and  special  premiums  than  any  nerd  on  the  Coast 
Pure  registered  Berkshire  Pigs.    All  strains. 


J.  H.  WHITE,  Lakeville,  Sonoma  Co.,  CaL,  breeder 

of  Begistered  Holsteln  Cattle. 

BREEDER    OF    BEQISTERED  JBRbEY 
Cattle.   H.  A.  Mayhew,  Niles,  Cal. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  CaL,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 


H.  P.  MOHR,  Mount  Eden,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal.,  breeder 
and  importer  of  Registered  Clydesdale  Uorees,  Hol- 
stein-Frlesian Cattle  and  Berkshire  Pigs.  Young  stock 
always  on  hand  and  for  sale.  Correspondence  solicited. 


PETER  SAXE  St  SON,  Lick  House,  San  Franoisco, 
Oal  Importers  and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of 
every  variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 

P.  PETERSEN, Sites,  ColusaCo.,  Importer* Breeder 
of  registered  Shorthorn  Cattle.    Young  bulls  for  sale. 

WILLIAM  NILES,  Los  Angeles, CaL  Thoroughbred 
Registered  Holsteln  and  Jersey  Cattle.   None  better. 


POULTRY. 


DEER  MOUNT  POULTRY  YARDS,  St.  Helena, 
Cal.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  W.  Holland  Turkeys, 
Toulouse  Geese  and  Pekin  Ducks  and  Guinea  Pigs. 

CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton, 
Cal. ,  send  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  f  lee. 


C.  BLOM,  St.  Helena,  Brown  Leghorns  a  specialty. 

JAMES  QUICK,  Patterson,  CaL,  Breeder  of  Pure 
Bred  Poultry  of  Choicest  Varieties  and  Best  Blood. 


MADISON  H.  ORITCHBR,  Santa  Cruz,  Sante 
Cruz  Co.,  CaL  Thoroughbred  Poultry,  Settings,  tS. 


JOHN  McFARLXNQ,  CaUstoga,  Cal.,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Choice  Poultry.  Send  for  Circular.  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  Piga 


B  G.  HEAD,  Napa,  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Land 
and  Water  Fowls.   Send  for  New  Catalogue. 

.1 A  S.  MITCHELL,  St.  Helena,  W.  G.  &S.Wyandottes, 


O.  J.  ALBEE,  Lawrence,  Cal.   Pure  bred  poultry. 

SHEEP  AND  OOATS, 


ITALIAN  SHEEP  WASH.  Free  from  poison. 
Cures  thoroughly  the  scab  of  the  sheep.  The  best  and 
the  cheapest  Chas.  Duiseiiberg  &  Co.,  814  Sacramento 
Street,  San  Francisco. 


R.  H.  CRANE,  Petaluma,  Ca'..  breeder  and  importer. 
South  Down  Sheep;  also  tox  Hounds  from  MissourL 

J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  CaL,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Crossbred 
Merino  and  Shiopshire  Sheep.   Rami  for  sale. 


SWINE. 


WILLIAM  NILBS,Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Thoroughbred 
Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Pigs.  Chrculare  tree. 


TYLER  BEACH,    San  Jose,  CaL,    bieedei  of 
tboraogbbred  Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 

ANDREW  SMITH,  Redwood  City,  CaL;geeadv't 

BEES. 


GOLDEN  ITALIAN  QUEENS— CallforniaHead- 
quarters,  Wm.  Styan,  San  Mateo,  Cal. 


HOLBERT&  CONGER 

ImportciB  and  Dealers 
Direct  from  Europe, 
English  Shire  Draft, 

Cleveland  Bay 
and  German  Coach 
Stallions. 
120  ElKhteeuth  St.. 
I.OR  ^Dgeles.O&liforiila 
Write  for  Catalogue. 


Should  consult 
DEWEY*  CO. 
A  M  ■ K I OAN 


California  Inventors 

ANL>  FoRKioN  Patknt  Koi.ici xobm,  f or  obtalnlug  PateotB 
and  OaTeata.    EntabUshed  lu  1860.   Their  long  experience  at 

IoumaUetii  and  large  practice  as  Patent  attumeya  enablea 
hem  to  ofler  Pacific  Coast  Inventors  far  better  Berrice  than 
th^r  can  obtain  eloewhere  Bend  for  tree  oirculan  of  lufor- 
malton.   No.  220  Market  8t.,  San  Francisco,  Oal. 


BADEN  FARM  HERD. 
Short  Horn  Cattle  and  Draft  Horset. 


Catalogue*  and  Prioea  on  application  to 
ROBHBT  A8HBURNBB, 
B»aao  Stfttlon.      •     San  Mateo  Co..  OaL 


Grand  Auction  Sale 


CHOICELY  BRED  TROTTING  STOCK. 

The  fallowing  well-bnown  Standard  Trot- 
ting Stallions  -will  be  represented: 

BAY  ROSE  2:20J 

SIDNEY  2:19| 

STAMBOUL  2:11 

MONROE  CHIEF  2:lbi 

DIRECT  2:06 

MAMBRINO  WILKEd  .^i'  

WOODNUT  .'.   2:16i 

REDWOOD  Y....  2:21f 

MEMO  (trial)  '.  2:20^ 

DEXTER  PRINCE  (sire  of  7  in  the 

list)  

And  other  Noted  Stallions. 

Trotting  Geldings,  Horses  and  Mares  for  all  Work, 

STALLIONS,  BROOD  MARES  (In  foal  to  Bay  Rose, 
Sidney  and  Direct).  COLTS  AND  FILLIES, 

And  Q.  Valensin  Mares,  heavy  with  foal  to  Sidney, 
HENRY  and  IRA  PIERCE,  OF  SANTA  ROSA  STOCK  FARM, 

ON 

nmmi  m  is,  m  at  12     a  iimi  mmi  mi 

Catalogues  ready  April  1  at,  which  will  be  sent  upon  application  to 

EILLIP  &  OO.,  22  MONTGOMERY  ST..  SAN  FRANOISOO,  OAL. 


W.  W.  RUSHMORB, 

O  ATSTTi  A  3XrjZ> ,    O  A  Ti. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Eoglisb  Sbire,  Clydesdale,  Percberon  and  Goacli  Horses. 

SHIBE  AND  OOAOH  BOBSES  A  SPEOIALTT. 

COBBKSPONDENCE  SOLIOITED. 
Stable,  Broadwaj  and  SKd  St*.,  Oakland,  Cal.   Address  Box  86. 


IVIAHHATTAN 


Genuine  only  with  BED 
BALL  brand. 

Recommended  b;  Gold- 
smith, Htrvin,  Gamble, 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  etc.,  etc. 

It  keeps  Horses  and  Cattle 
healthy.  For  milch  cows; 
it  increases  and  enriches 
their  milk. 


BED    BALI.  BRAND. 


ess  Howard  St.,  San 
Franeis«o,  Oal. 


LITTLE'S  CHEMICAL  FLUID  NON-POISONOUS 


One  gallon,  mixed  with  60  gallons  of  cold  water,  will  dip  thoroughly  180  sheep,  at  a  cost 
of  one  cent  each.  Kasily  applied;  a  nourlsher  of  wool;  a  certain  cure  for  SCAB.  Also 

Xjlttle'M  FAtexxt  3E*o-\7i7-<5Le3T  X>1]E>> 

(POISONOU8I.  Mixes  icstantly  with  water.  Prevents  the  fly  from  striking.  In  a 
two-pound  pa<  kage  tliere  is  suSicient  to  dip  20  sheep,  and  In  a  seTeD-i>ound  package 
there  is  suflicieDt  to  dip  1(0  sheep. 

OATTOrsr,  BETiTi  cfis  CO., 

(Successors  to  Falkner,  Bell  &  Oo.) 
No.  406  CALIFORNIA  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  ALL  VARIETIES  OF  FANCY  FOWLS, 

Ducks,  Turkeys.  Oeese.  Peacocks,  Etc. 

EGGS    FOR  HATCHING. 


Publishers  of  "  NUea'  Paclflo:OoaBt  Poultry  and  Stook  Book," 

a  new  book  on  subjects  connected  with  successful  poultry  and  stock  raising  on 
the  Pacific  Coast   Price  60  cents,  post-paid.   Inclose  stamp  for  information. 

BREEDER  AND  RAISER  OF  THOROUGHBRED 

Jersey  and  Holsteln  Cattle.  Also,  Poland  China  and  Berkshire  Pigs. 

Address,  WILLIAM  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angslas,  Cal. 


CLUFF  BROTHERS, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Grocers. 

Orders  by  Blall  Promptly  Filled.   Packed  and  Shipped  Free  of  Chargre. 

Send  (or  Price  List,  or  send  us  a  list  of  what  you  want  and  we  will  put  prices  to  it  and  mail  it  back  (or  yotu 

approval,  by  which  you  can  see  what  you  save  by  orderiog  from  us. 
All  Goods  Gaaranteed  as  Bepresented.wlth  Special  Terms  to  Grange  Trade- Card  Members. 

 ADDKES3  

CLUFF  BROTHERS,  Grange  Department,  9  Montgomery  Ave.,  S.  F. 


Vau»i>hlel,"'J'l  fUrowili  A(.'iillure  of  C'rojis 


BREED'S  Universal  Weeder  and  Cultivator. 

Ileliiihlc  fvidciKC  is  always  uciu'pted  without  <iu('Sliiiii. 
TiK'cviili-iii  f  of  tlic  vjiluf  of  the  BRKKU  WKKI>K» 
aN  a  Inbor  Hiiver  and  ii  money  saver  is  furiil.shod  l)y 
furiiii'rs  of  uatloiiul  ropututlon. 

JOHN  UOIILI),  of  Ohio,  writes:  "  I  wish  1  could  hIiow 
nil  farmers  a  field  as  free  from  weeds  as  a  road-way, 
made  so  largely  by  the  use  of  the  Rroed  W«'ed<'rat 
the  right  lime."  "Do  you  want  your  fields  free  from 
wce<l»7  Do  you  want  to  Increase  your  crop  by  this 
means  of  cultivation?  Write  to  us  for  Illustrated 
H  N  APr  ,Bt'  KRt:i.I<  4c  VO.Qtn'l  Agti.,PortIand,Or«. 


MONEY  Make  Some  7" 

By  usin?  the  Pacific  Incubator 
and  Brooder,  which  will  hatch  any 
kind  of  eggs  better  than  a  hen.  In  uni- 
versal use.  Gold  Medal  wherever  ex- 
hibited. Thoronglibred  Poultry 
aud  Poaltry  A  ppllances.  8end 
8  ct9.  in  stamps  for  82-page  cataIo(;ue, 
with  30  full-sized  colored  cuts  of  thor- 
oughbred fowls,  to  Pacific  Incuba- 
tor Co.,  137 Cistro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


DROPIT 


I  in  any  business  not 
paying  you  drop  it  and 
buy  an  improved  Peta- 
luma Incubator. 

MORE  MONEY 

Can  be  made  in  raising 
Chickens  than  in  any 
other  business  for  the 
capital  invested,  A  beau- 
tifully Illustrated  Cata- 
logue of  Incubators, 
Brooders  and  all  klnd^  of 
Chicken  Fixings  Free. 
Agents  for  Mann's 
Bone  Ontter,  Ne- 
cessity Clover  Cut- 
ter, and  everything  re- 
quired by  poultry  raisers. 


Petalama  Incabator  Go.,  Petalama,  Cal. 


■  THE- 


HALSTED  INGDB&TOR 

COMPANY, 
Ills  myrtle  Street,  Oaklaad,  Cal. 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular. 


OXFORD  DOWN  SHEEP 

FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

W.  A.  SHAFOR.  •  •  Middletowo,  Ohio. 

LARGEST  AMERICAN  IMPORTER  OF  O.  D.  SHEEP. 

Twelve  Years  Experlenee.  Goes  to  England  May  Ist. 
Get  your  neighbors  to  join.   Order  car  lots  by  freight. 

SAVE  EXFRB8B  CUARQES. 

C0LT8BB0KEN. 

THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

One  and  a  half  nriiles  northeast  of  San 
Leandro,  Alameda  County, 
 HAS  

Every  Facility  for  Breaking  Colts  Properly. 

Rates  Very  Reasonable. 
BORSES  B3ABDED  AT  ALL  TIMES. 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

GILBBRT  TOMPKINS,  Proprietor, 

P.  O.  Box  149  San  Leandro,  Cal. 


Dr.A.E.BUZARD, 

VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

MEMBER  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERIN- 
ary  Surgeons,  London,  England.  Late  Veterinary 
Surgeon  in  the  United  States  Army.  Veterinary  Cm- 
tribiitor  to  the  "  Paciflo  Rural  Press."  The  diseases  of 
all  Domestic  Animals  treated  on  Scientific  Princip'cs 
Special  attention  given  to  Chronic  Lameness  and  Surgical 
Operations.  406  BRODERIOK  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Calls  to  the  country  promptly  attended  to.  Telephone 
No.  4667. 


H.  E.  CARPENTER, 
Veterinary  Surgeon, 

Graduate  c  f  Ontario  Veterinary  College,  Toronto.  Canada. 
RESIDENCE  AND  VETERINARY  INFIRMARY: 

SSI  Qolden  Gate  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 

Telephone  3069. 
iiTOPEN  DAY  AND  NIGHT. 

No  risk  In  thi  owing  horses     Veterin»ry  operating  table 
on  the  premises. 


SHEEP 


BREEDERS  SHOHLD  8KND 
a  stamp  for  our  n^w  illustrated 
catalogue  of  Wool  Growers' 
Supplies  and  a  free  copy  of  the 
only  illustratoi  Sheep  and  Wool 
Juurual  published.  We  sell 
Shepherds'  Crooks,  Shears, 
DocKers,  Racks,  THine,  Wool 
Boxes,  Bells,  Marks  and  a  hun- 
dred other  articles  needed  by 
every  sheen  owner.  Send  to-day. 
O.  S  BURCH  &  CO.,  178  Mlch- 
iKan  Street,  Chicago. 


A»iL  S,  1892. 
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It  stands  the  Test! 


NITROGENOUS 
SUPERPHOSPHATE 

 OF  THE  

Mexican  Phosphate  &  Sulphur  Co., 

Now  favorably  known  throughout  the  Citrus 
Growing  Sections  of  the  State,  Stands  Unrivaled 
as  a  True  Fertilizer. 

Certain  in  its  Action,  Great  in  Results,  it 
maintains  a  high  standard  of  fertility  without 
undue  stimulation. 

Growers  in  San  Bernardino  County — notably 
Riverside — and  Butte  County — notably  Paler- 
mo— can  attest  its  merit. 

We  guarantee  uniformity  in  its  analysis,  and 
seek  correspondence  with  bonaflde  purchaser 
of  a  reliable  fertilizer. 


Mexican  Ptiospbate&SalpliarCo., 

H.  M.  NEWHALL&CO.,  Agents, 

309  311  Sacsome  Street,  San  Francisco,  C»l 


WHEN  YOU  BUY, 


BUY- 


THE  BEST! 


IE3I.  lEBI. 

Horse  Liniment 

Is  certainly  the  best  preparation  of  Its 
kind  In  the  market.  Ranchers,  Stock 
Raisers  and  Horse  Owners  of  every 
description  will  tell  you  that  It  does 
good  work  every  time. 


IfSBBU.  H.  H.  MoOKi  &  Sons,  Stockton,  Cat.— OsrTLi- 
hd:  Id  answer  to  your  Inquiry,  would  state  that  I  ueed 
your  H.  H.  H.  Liniment  on  my  Holland  prize-winning 
cow,  "  Lena  Uenlo,"  (or  a  wrenched  shoulder,  and  It  re- 
lieved her  very  much.  She  calved  the  next  day,  and  while 
still  suffering  from  the  sprain  gave  the  largest  authen- 
ticated quantity  of  milk  ever  given  on  this  coast  (10} 
gallons  per  day),  showing  conclusively  the  great  relief 
received  from  your  remedy,  I  consider  It  a  necessity  in 
my  stables,  and  when  away  from  home  (eel  perfectly 
sufe,  as  inexperienced  men  can  do  no  harm  with  it,  ae 
they  G«D  with  the  more  powerful  blisters.  Respectfully 
yours,  FKANK  H.  BURKE, 

Breeder  of  Registered  Holsteios  and  Berkshires. 

Heolo  Park,  Cal.,  January  22d,  1889. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

H.  H.  MOORE  &  SONS, 

THE  DRUGGISTS, 

348  MAIN  STREET,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


BROWNE'S 


-PATENT- 


SQUIRREL 
EXTERMINATOR. 


This  is  ao  apparatus  (or  burning 
straw  and  sulphur,  and  also  f  )r  -ea 
the  fumes  down  their  holes,  which 
never  fails  to  kill.  I  will  give  $10U 
In  case  the  exterminatordoos  not  kill 
(if  properly  Bpplied^  every  ground 
squirrel  that  its  deathlv  fumes 
comes  in  contact  with.  ThouBands 
are  in  use.  Price  $3  00.  Send  for 
circulars  to 

F.  E.  BROWNE, 

814  Si  316  So.  Sprins  St, 
Loa  Anselea,  Cal. 


Ttifi  Only  OArman  Farmnm'  MaKazloe  on  the 
Pacific  Coast, 


AN  ILLUSTRATKO  MONTHLY  -  ONLY  11.00  PER 
Year.   Sample  Copy  Free.   Arfdress  THE  J.  C. 
JflUU  CO.,  im  Treat  Avenue,  8aa  Fraocltco,  Cal. 


THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY, 


PATENT  OWNERS  OF 


NOBEL'S  DYNAMITE,  NOBELS  EXPLOSIVE  GELATINE,  NOBEL'S 

GELATINE-DYNAMITE,  AND  THE  JUDSON  IMPROVED  POWDER. 

Beat  and  Stroaceat  ExploalTea  tm  the  World. 


The  only  Reliable  and  Efiicient  Powder  for  Stomft  and  Bank  Blaatlnc-  Railroad  Contractors  and  Farmeni 
use  no  other.  Aa  otiiera  iniTATK  oar  tilant  Powder,  ao  do  they  Jadaon,  by  manafaetarliiv 
an  Inferior  article. 


The  Giant  Powder  Co.  having  built  Black  Powder  Works,  with  all  the  latest  Improvements,  at  Clipper  Gap,  Placer 
County,  tcnown  as  THE  CKiIPPEB  mi<liS,  offer  this  powder  aod  guarantee  it  the  best. 

CAPS  and  FUSE  at  lioweat  Bates. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY,  30  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION, 

SHIPPINGS  COMMISSION  HOUSE. 

OFFICE.  108  DAVIS  STREET.  SAH  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Warebonae  and  Wharf  at  Port  Oosta. 


CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED. 

Money  advanced  on  Grain  In  Store  at  loweat  possible  rates  of  IntereBt. 
Fnll  Oargoea  of  Wbeat  famished  Shippers  at  abort  notice. 

ALSO  ORDERS  FOR  GRAIN  BAGS.  Agricultural  Implementa,  Wagoni,  Groceries 
and  Merchandiie  of  every  description  solicited, 

E.  VAN  EVERY,  Manager.  A.  M.  BBLT,  Assistant  Manager. 


//  you  want  a  Firsi  Class  Spray  Pump 

 GET  THE  


BEAN" 


WHICH  IS  SHOWN  BY  THE  ACCOMPANY 
ING  CUT. 


Every  Year  they  are  Improved,  if  Possible. 

 THIS  SEASON'S  PUMPS  HAVE  

HEAVY  STEEL  RECEPTACLES, 

 AND  

Both  Valves  Can  be  got  at  in  a  Moment's  Time 
with  a  Common  Farm  Wrench. 


They  ECONOMIZE  LABOR  and  tlirow  a  penetrating  spriy. 
Send  for  Circulars. 

THE  BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO., 

SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


SURE  DEATH 

To  Scale  Bug  and  all 
Insect  Pests. 

Now  is  the  time  to  effectually  guard  your 
Fruit  Trees  against  the  visitation  of  all 
INSECT  PESTS  by  spraying  them  with  the 

Ongerth  Liquid  Tree  Protector, 

The  only  effectual  remedy  in  the  market. 
Indorsed  by  the  University  of  California 

When  Grafting  or  Buddicg  use  our 
Liquid  Grafting  Compound. 

.^end  for  circular  with  testimonials  to 


^  ODprtli  (jrafling  Coiponnd  Co. 


SIS  Davis  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CALIFORNIA 


P&B 


PROOF! 


P  &  B  Fruit  Drying  Paper. 


1^  SAMPLES  AND  CIRCULARS  FREE. 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO. 


116  BATTERY  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


A.  T  Up.wet 
W.  B.  Ewer. 
Geo.  H.  Strong. 


} Dewey  ft  Co.'s  Scienliflc  Press  Patent  Agency{ 


Established 
1860 

Inventors  on  the  PacHflc  Coast  will  find  It  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old,  experienced,  flret-class 
Agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  Associates  and  Agents  In  Washington  and  the  capital  cities  of  the  principal 
nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  ei'itorial,  scientific  and  Patent  Liw  Library,  and  record  of  original 
caoes  in  our  office,  wo  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can  bo  offered  homo  inventors  by  other  agencies 
th«  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful  practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of 
patents  already  ([ranted,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  patentability  of  Inventions  brought  before  us,  enables 
□8  often  to  five  advtoa  which  will  save  Inventori  the  ezpenieof  applying  tor  Patenti  npoD  iDventlong  which  are  not 
tew.  Circular*  of  advlN  Mnttre*  OB  receipt  of  potUge  AddreM  DKWKT  *  CO.,  Patent  Axenli,  230  Varket  8i.8.  T 


DALTON  BROS.. 

Commission  Mercl\ants 

 AID  DIALIsa  IN  

CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON  PRODUCE, 

Green  and  Dried  Fmita, 
Grain,  Wool,  Hides,  Beans  and  Potatoes. 

Advances  made  on  Conalirnmenta. 

808  ft  310  Davia  St..         San  Franoiaeo 

CP.  0.  Box  X986.1 
JVConiignmente  Solicited. 


ALLISON,GRAY&CO. 

601,  503,  506.  507  &  509  Front  St. 
And  300  Washington  St,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

GREEN  and  DRIED  FRUITS, 

POUI.TRT,EOaS,OA.SIE.OBAIN,PBODU0B 
AND  WOOL. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

General  Commission  Merchants, 

310  CaUfornta  St.,  S.  F. 
Hembers  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 


f^Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal  advances 
made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  cf  interest. 

WETMORE  BROTHERS^ 

Commission  Merchants. 

GREEN  AND  DRIED  FRUIT,  NUTS, 
PRODUCE,  POULTRY,  EGGS, 
HIDES,  PELTS,  ETC. 

CONSIGNMENTS  SOLICITED.     PROMPT  RETURNS. 

413,  416  St  417  Wasbln«ton  St., 
(P.  O.  Box  2099.)  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


[■STAsusan)  1861.  J 

GEORGE  MORROW  k  CO., 

HAT  and  GRAIN 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 
89  Olky  Streat  and  28  Commercial  Street 
lAM  FKAHonao,  Cal. 
JV  SmPPIRG  ORDERS  A  SPBCiALTT.'m 


EVELETH  &  NASH, 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  Dealers  In  Fruit,  Produce,  Poultry,  Game,  Eggt 
Hides,  Pelts,  Tallow,  etc,  122  Front  St.,  and  SSI,  1S3, 
SSSand  2S7  Waslilngton  St.,  San  Frandgeo. 


GRANGERS'  BANK 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 
SAN    FBANOISCO,  CAL. 

Incorporated  April,  1874. 


Aathorlsed  Capital  $1,000,000 

Capital  paid  ap  and  Reserre  Fand  800,000 
DlTidends  paid  to  Stockholderg. . .  780,000 

OFFICERS. 

A.  D.  LOGAN    President 

I.  C.  STEELE  Vice-President 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIEB  Cashier  and  Manager 

FRANK  McMLXLEN  SecreUry 

General  Banking.  Deposits  received.  Gold  and  Silver. 
Bills  of  Exchange  boaght  and  sold.  Loans  on  wheat  and 
country  produce  a  speolalty. 

January  1, 1892  A.  HONTPSLLIEB,  Huuger. 

JAMES  U.  HAVEN.  THOMAS  E.  HAVEN, 

Notikry  Publla 

HAVEN  &  HAVEN, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELORS  AT  LAW, 

No.  SSO  California  Street, 

Telephone  No.  174A.  SAN  rBANCISCO.  OAL 

Ijl/Cj  I  SUPPLIES,^r;,':y 

■  ■  1^  ^^1^'"?.  Wlnd&Steam  Mach'y.  Encyclopedia  2Sc 

■  ■  ■■"■■The  American  Well  Works,  Aurora.  IIL 

11-13 S. Canal St.,CHICAGO,ILL.  I  _     .  , 
Bbu  Strsbt,  PALLAS.  TEXAS,  f  ' 
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Market  Review. 


DOMESTIC  PRODUCE,  ETC. 


San  Francisco,  April  6,  1892. 
General  trade  the  past  week  has  been  restrict  ,  d  by 
light  obtainable  supplies  of  wheat,  higher  prices  and 
light  supplies  of  barley,  and  wool  growers  not  dis- 
posed to  tell  at  current  quotatiOES  put  out  by  buyeis. 
The  increasing  supplies  of  spring  vegetables  are  at- 
tracting more  buyers,  who  will  Increase  steadily  in 
numbers  as  the  season  advances.  The  money  market 
is  slow  in  Ihe  absence  of  any  marked  demand.  This 
Is  witnessed  in  the  falling  off  in  exchange  balances, 
the  patt  week,  of  over  $5,000,000  when  compared 
with  the  like  week  in  1891.  In  that  latter  week 
there  was  an  engaged  tonnage  for  wheat  loading  in 
poit  aggregating  over  60,000  tons  register  against  a 
little  over  18,000  In  this  year.  This  is  a  serious  fall- 
ing off,  which  is  readily  reflected  in  the  money  mar- 
ket. Other  farm  products  were  moving  freely  in 
1891,  while  now  they  »re  slow;  but  then  better  limes 
are  looked  lor  with  a  feeling  of  confidence  based  on 
past  experience.  The  low  price  and  unsettled  mar- 
kets for  silver  has  very  much  lo  do  with  the  present 
dull  situation  in  leading  farm  products. 

Foreign  Grain  Review. 

New  York,  April  4  — The  Mark  Lane  Express  says: 
There  Is  an  average  decline  of  Is  in  English  and  for- 
eign wheats.  California  cargoes  are  pressed  for  sale 
at  3s  9d.  American  flour  has  lost  Is.  Corn  is  weak; 
American  on  passage,  20s.  Barley  is  depressed,  for- 
eign grinding,  21s.  At  to-day's  market  English  and 
American  flour  dropped  6d. 


Grain  Futures. 


Liverpool. 

The  following  are  the  closing  prices  paid  for  wheat  options 
per  ctl.  for  the  past  week: 

April.     May.   June.   July.  Aug 

Thursday   7s03  d  7803  d    7sU3  d   

Friday   7s03  d  imld.  7<iUUd  7s01d 

Saturdiy   7B0(.d 

Monday   7605  d  7802  d  TsCOJd  7sO:Sd   

Tuesday   7803W  730Ud   7s03Jd    78')0Jd  7301d 

The  following  are  the  prices  for  California  carjoes  for  off 
coast,  nearly  due  and  prompt  shipments  for  ihe  pist  week. 

O.  0.   P.  S.   N.  D.  Market  for  P.  S. 

Thursday .  .3783d    37s31    3Js3d  Weaker. 

Friday  3783d    37a00    S/sOd  Inactive  weather  fine. 

Saturday  ...   

Monday  3686d    37aOO    3780d  Weaker  weather  brilliant. 

Tuesday.. ..35s9I    3633d    36s3d  Slow. 
To-Jay  s  c»blegram  is  as  foUowi: 

L  VRRPOOL,  April  6.— Wheat— Red  is  firmly  held  while 
white  is  very  dull.  Oolifornia  spot  lots,  7s  5d;  off  coast, 
35s  6d;  just  shipped,  358  6d;  nearly  due,  35s  6d;  cargoei  off 
coast,  more  demand;  on  passage,  siighMy  better;  Mark  Lane 
wheat,  very  slow. 

New  York. 

The  following  shows  the  closing  prices  of  wheat  for  the 
past  week: 

Day.  Aor.  May  June  July  Aug 

Thursday   1541   147S   1472   HSi  .... 

Friday   15l§   149J   149i   148J  .... 

Saturday   151  i   

Monday   156     151     1484   118i     14  i 

Tuesday   1564  151i  148i  1485  148i 

The  fol'owiDg  are  to-days'  telegram: 

New  York,  April  6.- Wheat-94ic  for  April,  9!ia  f  r 
May,  89Jc  for  June,  89Jc  for  July,  89ic  for  August,  and  87ic 
for  September. 

Chicago,  AprU  6.-Wheat-8rjj  for  May  acd  80ic  for 
July. 

San  Francisco. 

WHEAT. 

^uyer  Season.  Buyer  Aug.   Seller  1892. 

Thursday  154S    164}     143i    143i     140j  139i 

Friday  154J     133  j     HIJ     14 1|     139l  138? 

Saturday  153      152|   1381  138 

Monday  l.iSJ     152      142}     142}     139  138 

Tuesday  l'2j    152S    138}  138 

The  following  are  to-day's  recorded  sales  on  Call: 
■  Wheat— Mornii.g  -Informal  Session:  Buyer  season  -100 
tons,  $1.53;  lUOO,  $1  52J  1;^  ctl  Regular  session:  Buyer  sea- 
son-7uo  tons,  $1.53;  4t0,  81.62i;  100,  $1.62j.  Buyer  August, 
loo  tons,  $1.42  ^  ctl.  Afternoon— September- 100  tone, 
$1.04.   BeUer  1892-100  tons,  $1.38J  itf)  ctl. 

BARLEY. 
Buyer  Sea'on.        *May  June. 
H.       L.        H.      L         a  L. 

Thursday   99       97i       93J  83}   

Friday   9ii  9?i   

Saturday   98J  93   

Monday   103J  KO   

Tuesday   105      102}    93}  93} 

•New  crop. 

The  followiog  are  to-days'  recorded  sales  on  Coll. 

Informal:  Buyer  season— 200  tons,  $1.07};  200  $1.07M 
100,  $1.07;  100.  $1,064  ^  ctl  Kogular  Bestion:  Buyer 
8easou-300  tans,  $1.16J;  500,  $1.06S;  20O,  $1.06J;  100,  $1.0  g; 
100,  »1.06  W  ctl.  Afternoon— Sellar  1892  -  lOO  tons,  88}c; 
100,  88Jc.  Buyer  season— ICO  tons,  $1.05i;  2C0,  $1,053;  100, 
$1.05J;  100.  $1.0eJ;  3U0,  $1.16  ^  ctl. 


Markets  by  Telegraph. 

Eastern  Dried  Fruit  Market. 

New  York,  April  4.— Unpeeled  peaches  are  not  In 
stock.  Prunes  are  active  and  firm.  Five  carloads 
were  taken  this  week.  Fifties  to  sixties,  9s;  sixties 
to  seventies.  8c;  seventies  to  eighties,  TJ^c;  eighties 
tT  nineties,  7o;  smaller,  5X@6s.  Raisins,  unchanged. 
The  movement  Is  unimportant.  Apricots— Light 
supply;  strong  as  last  quoted. 

Eastern  Wool  Markets. 

Nbw  York,  April  4.  — The  demand  is  generally 
tame.  Buyers  are  well  stocked.  The  outlook  for  the 
new  clip  is  not  brilliant  at  this  moment.  Bales  at 
New  York- 328,600  domeslic;  89,000  of  white  was 
Spring  California  at  private  terms;  408,000  foreign. 
At  London  sales  opened  at  ■i'/^@5  per  cent lowtr, with 
some  recove'y  at  the  clo.se.  Cloths  are  in  good  de- 
mand. Underwear  is  guiet.  Boston  sales,  1,366,000 
domestic;  710,000  loreign.  There  Is  little  California 
pull  on  hand  The  Philadelphia  market  is  dall  aiid 
eaay  for  buyers. 

Eastern  Hop  Markets. 

Nbw  Yokk,  April  4.— Hops  went  up  Thursday,  clos- 
ing BtroDg,  helped  by  a  steady  but  not  large  local  de- 
rodiid.  Ttiere  18  an  advance  for  Coast  and  Slate  91h 
of  ir^l^c;  choice,  a6%@27c;  fair  to  prime,  24(a)'i'j><;c; 
rommou, '2f)@23B.  Nineties  range  from  l.'icidlSc;  olds, 
6@KJo.  Kx|)ort«  fi>r  the  week  are  649  bales.  Ex- 
cha:,i,";  call  price  Closed,  May.  bid.  W/^fa^'na;  June, 
26-;,  '  •>'r>;.luly,  27@2854;  August,  25®29c.  Little  was 
aoii'  ,  tjut  sellers  are  confldent. 

Miscellaneous. 
Nbw  York,  April  4.— Lima  beans  are  weaker;  $1.76 
p«r  busbel  la  the  extreme;  J1.60  wai  refused  for  6000 


bags  of  recent  Pacific  Mall  arrival,  which  were  held 
at  $1  65. 

Mustard  seed— California  brown,  4%@5c;  yellow, 
5@6>^c.  These  rates  are  only  exceeded  by  choice 
Trieste. 

Wheat  Crop  of  the  World. 

The  U.  8.  Agricultural  Department  furnishes  the 
foil  wing  comparative  tables  of  the  production  of 
wheat: 

WINCHESTER  BUSHELS  OF  SIXTY  POUNDS. 


N  rth  America: 

Unl  edS  ates  • 

Canada: 

Outario  • 

Manitoba  * 

Tolal  

South  America: 

Argentine  Republic 

Chili  

Total  

Europe: 

Austria  

Hungary  

Belgium  

Denmark   

France  

Germany  

Great  Britain.... 

Ireland   

Greece  

Italy  

Neiherlands  

Portugal  

Roumania  

Russia  

Poland   

Servia  

Spain  

Sweden  

Norway  

Switzerland  

Turkey  

Total  

Asia: 

India  

Asia  Minor  

Persia  

Syria  

Total  

Africa: 

A'geria  

Cape  Colony  .  ... 

Egypt  

Tunis  

Total  

Australasia: 

G.aad  Total..,, 


1831. 


1890. 


611,780,000  399,262,000 

33,611,074  25,262,000 

23.9i2,598  14,000,000 

660,(13,672  4J8,493,412 


33,069.0:0 
11,187,500 
4/,2. 6,500 

41,143,75, 

126,268,750 
14,187,500 
3,713.472 
232.360.236 
1 26,^53, 563 
74,400,714 
2,615,437 
6,675,0OH 
126,'254,563 
3,713,47 
8,252,160 
53,073,684 
169,108.708 
12,68  J,920 
7,945,000 
71,349,094 
4,551,350 
412,698 
4,041,766 
33,008,640 
1,121.558,740 

255.434,667 
37,029,375 
20,63  '.4(0 
12,343,125 

325.437,567 

21  281,250 
4,126,081 

11, 14", 416 
4,2S6,2n0 

40.803,996 

33,874,606 
!,238,2  45,081 


1889. 


493,560,000 

19,288,983 
11,928,511 
521,777,494 


41,703.683  11,350.000 
18,567,360  12,768,750 
60,271,043  24,118,750 


51,440,667 

1155.345,000 
19,573,075 
5.776,512 
338,9^2,124 
91,899.810 
75,6';6,617 
2,639,399 
12,378,210 
126,61", '46 
6,189,120 
8,252,160 
63954,240 
197,739.200 
22,313,125 
10,315,200 
7i',143,360 
3.956,043 
412,608 
2,475,648 
37,  33.720 
,316,177,644 

233,345,6''0 
37,134,720 
22  693,440 
12,378,241 
307,552,000 

22,693,410 
3,713,472 
8,252,160 
4,256,250 
38,915,322 
42.480,131 
2,203,889,552 


42,000,000 
94,020,333 
19,000,(100 
6,0^0,000 
316,268,369 
82,000,000 
75,676,383 
2,680,838 
6.000,000 
103,832,354 
6,675,000 
8,612,500 
44,784,853 
188,535,989 

5,000.000 
75,622,213 
3,708,045 
283,750 
2,270,000 
39,725,000 
1,119,495,627 

243,076,549 
36,887,500 
22,500,000 
12,768,750 

315,232,799 

22,5o;i,oro 

3,800,000 
7,945,000 

34,245,000 
26  206,957 
!.0il,075,627 


>  Official. 


Cereals. 


Geo.  A.  Abel,  officiil  inspector  of  the  Produce  Ex- 
change Call  Bmrd,  reports  the  loUowing  stocks  of 
grain,  etc.,  in  city  Call  Board  warehou'^es  at  the  close 
of  March,  and  on  the  first  of  that  month: 

March  I,       March  31,      March  31, 
Tons.  1892.  1892.  1891. 

Wheat   l,0f.8  2,182  6,904 

Barley  13,837  12.718  7,997 

Oats   4,609  2,666  2,020 

Corn   2,564  1,893  1,638 

Bran   225  219  276 

The  receipts  in  March.  1892,  were  33  674  tons  wheat, 
I0,?37  barley,  1340  o»ts,  460  corn  and  2831  bran. 

The  stock  of  wheat  March  31,  1892,  in  all  Call 
Board  warehouses  was  as  follows: 

Tons, 

San  Francisco   2,182 

Stockton  39,136 

Port  Costa  24,806 

Total  65,823 

As  against  126,491  tons  on  March  31, 1891. 

The  report  of  the  Belgium  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture makes  the  yield  ot  the  Belgium  crops  21  hecto- 
litres per  hectare  against  an  average  of  25  hectolitres 
for  the  two  previous  years.  Taking  the  official  fig- 
ures of  the  production  of  wheat  in  Minnesota  and 
the  two  Daliotas,  the  movement  and  estimated  con- 
sumption indicates  that  the  farmers  have  sold  all 
their  grain.  The  production  of  the  three  States  is 
131,300,000  The  receipts  at  p-incipal  points,  country 
elevator  stocks  and  estimated  consumption  and  seed, 
as  given  by  the  Minneapolis  Market  hecord,  amount 
to  a  to'.al  ol  132,600,000,  an  apparent  deficit  of  1,300,- 
000.  As  there  seem?  to  be  no  lack  of  supplies  in  the 
country,  something  must  be  wrong  with  the  figures 
for  the  crop.  The  first  revised  figures  for  the  popula- 
tion of  British  India  are  given  at  288.159  000.  The 
number  of  people  per  square  mile  is  168,  again<!t  165 
ten  years  ago.  The  production  of  wheat  in  India  is 
less  thi<n  one  bushel  per  capita,  the  crop  last  year 
being  255,000,000,  and  this  year  It  is  estimated  at  225,- 
000,000. 

London,  March  26.—Dornbusch  says  that  the  latest 
reports  from  France  are  that  serious  damage  has  been 
done  by  cold  weather  in  several  provinces  and  un- 
settled weather  is  materially  retarding  spring  work. 

The  imports  of  wheat  into  Germany  for  the  month 
of  January  were  5,808,000  bushels,  as  against  2,224.000 
bushels  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year.  The 
imports  of  rye  were  1,056,000  and  corn  1,656,000 
bushels. 

The  Melbourne  Argus  says  that  the  weight  of 
wheat  for  the  new  crop  in  Victoria  has  been  settled 
upon  as  63  pounds  to  the  bushel,  the  s»me  as  th» 
South  Australian  average.  The  new  crop  is  esti- 
mated at  13,387,000  bushels,  with  375,003  bushels  re- 
maining from  last  year's  production. 

It  is  estimated  that  8,600,000  bushels  of  wheat  can  be 
supplied  by  Eastern  Siberia  as  soon  as  navigation 
opens. 

Dornhusch,  published  at  London,  Eng.,  says  that  at 
the  middle  of  March  it  was  seldom  the  condition  of 
agriculture  had  been  so  backward  as  it  was  this 
season. 

Yesterday's  cable  from  London  gives  the  following; 
Wheat  and  flour  on  passage  to  United  Kingdom, 
3,216,000  qrs  ;  Continent,  1,270.000.  Imports  of  wheat 
Into  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  past  week,  171,- 
000  qrs.;  flour,  305,000  bbls.  Shipments  of  Indian 
wheat  during  the  past  week.  United  Kingdom,  42,500 
qrs  ;  Continent,  42,500.  English  country  markets, 
mostly  slow.  Stocks  in  London,  April  1st:  Wheat, 
525,000@550,000  qrs.;  flour,  700,000@725,000  bbls. 

There  are  several  more  charters  reported  for  next 
season  loading.  The  large  disengaged  tonnage  in 
port  assures  us  of  a  liberal  supply  of  freight  room  for 
next  season's  large  wheat  crop.  Present  advices 
from  the  agricultural  districts  warrant  the  assertion 
that  the  crop  will  be  the  largest  on  record.  Consid- 
erable is  said  to  have  been  beaten  down  by  recent 
storms;  but  with  the  improved  machinery  now  In 
use.  this  counts  for  little,  for  it  can  be  harvested. 

The  local  wheat  market  has  continued  sluggish. 
While  prices  moved  up  slightly  in  sympathy  wltn  an 
advance  in  the  market  value  of  silver,  yet  as  soon  as 
the  latter  began  to  decline,  wheat  eased  off  more  la 
proporlion.  The  writer  is  firmly  impressed  with  the 
beliel that  while  the  ranged  prices  for  wheat  will 
probably  go  slightly  lower,  jet  it  will  be  temporary 
only,  and  that  when  a  recovery  sets  In,  we  will  see 
much  higher  prices  for  both  that  cereal  and  silver, 
and  that,  too,  oefore  harvest  sets  in.  There  Is  noth- 
ing, at  this  writing,  to  justify  prices  g>>ing  below 
$1  50  per  cental  on  (Jail  for  buyer  season  wheat,  and 
this  option  i'<  hardly  liltely  to  fall  below  this  figure 
except  through  cross  orders  There  is  a  strong  bear 
selling  chiefly  by  leading  English  houses  for  their 
correspondents  abroad;  and  of  course  silver  and 
everything  else,  to  unfavorably  aO'oct  the  market,  are 
brought  Into  play  with  which  to  facilitate  their 
movement  on  the  bear  side.  The  available  supply 
of  wheat  in  this  State,  Oregon  and  Washington  U 
very  small  for  Ihla  season  of  the  year. 


The  local  barley  market  continued  to  rule  low  up 
to  and  including  Saturday  last,  but  on  Monday, 
under  strong  bull  manipulation,  prices  on  Call  were 
advanced,  with  still  higher  ranges  lor  buyer  options 
on  Tuesday.  The  available  supply  in  this  State,  and 
also  up  North,  is  conceded  to  be  light,  barely  enough 
to  meet  current  wants  up  to  the  time  when  new  will 
be  available.  This  opinion  Is  In  keeping  with  the 
writer's  heretofore  expressed  views  on  the  situation. 
The  export  movement  continues  free,  as  does  the 
home  consumption.   Crop  prospects  are  of  the  best. 

With  better  prices  for  barley,  ana  light  receipts 
with  depleting  stocks,  oats  show  a  stronger  tone.  The 
consumption  or  feed  demand  is  large,  if  anything 
considerably  more  than  it  was  at  this  time  in  1891. 
The  crop  outlook  on  this  coast  is  favorable  for  an  in- 
creased yield  over  last  year's  outturn. 

Corn  is  steady.  The  demand  is  slow,  but,  then, 
receipts  are  light.  It  is  said  that  the  crop  this  year 
in  California  will  show  a  decided  Increase  over  that 
In  last  year. 

Buckwheat  and  rye  are  firm,  with  a  fair  Inquiry 
ruling  for  the  latter. 

Feedstuff. 

The  market  for  ground  feed  shows  more  strength, 
with  an  advance  in  bran,  middlings  and  roil  bar- 
ley. The  consumption  is  free  for  tne  time  of  year. 
With  natural  pasturage  so  good  as  It  is  at  present, 
prices  should  go  down,  but  they  do  not.  This  fact  is 
ascepted  as  going  to  prove  that  there  is  a  large  in- 
crease in  the  consumption  requirement. 

Hay  shows  a  stronger  tone  under  moderate  supplies 
and  a  good  demand.  Crop  advices  continue  uni- 
formly good.  It  is  generally  claimed  that  the  yield 
will  be  all  of  from  20  to  3J  per  cent  more  than  it  was 
in  1891,  but  this  is  more  than  offset  by  an  increase  in 
feeding  to  work  animals,  dairy  cows,  and  for  fatten- 
ing purposes. 

Live  Stock. 

The  market  for  mutton  sheep  Is  lower  under  freer 
offerings  and  a  lighter  demand.  It  Is  said  that  cold 
rains  in  last  week  killed  large  numbers  of  sheared 
sheep  in  Nevada,  but  we  are  unable  to  get  the  report 
verified.  BuUocl^s  are  barely  steady.  It  now  looks 
as  if  lower  prices  will  soon  rule.  Calves  are  lower. 
Hogs  are  steady. 

Dairy  Produce. 

The  following  shows  the  receipts  of  bntter,  cheese 
and  eggs  at  this  port  in  March: 


Sources—  Butter,  lbs, 

CaUforuia  1,180,9.0 

Oregon   6,500 

E»6  ern   900 

Totals  1.183,700 

Januiry   502,2u0 

February   622,550 


Three  months  2,312,850 


Cheesp,  lbs. 
381,000 
1.400 
191,800 

574,200 
476,900 
313,500 

1,364,609 


Eggs,  d  1Z. 
28;, 146 
360 
71.250 


Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  of  produce  at  this  port  for  7  days  ending  April 
4,  '9i,  were  as  follows : 

Bran,       sks    6,094 

Buckwheat  "  

MIddUngs  "   2,906 

Chicory,  bbli    60 

Hops  "   

Wool,      "    4,767 

Hay,     ton    1,116 

Straw,     "    79 

Wln^,  gals   211,310 

Brandy,  "    4,100 

RaisloB,  bz9    2,576 

Honey, 

63 


Flour,  qr.  sks   32,649 

Wheat.  ctU   22,9  9 

Bari-jy,    "    43,658 

Rye.       "    67 

Oats,  "   

Corn,      "    2,358 

•Butter,  "    l.Uu 

do  bis    734 

do  bbls  . 
do  k  gs  . 
do  tubs  . 
do  i  bzs  . 
"Cheese,  ctlg 
do  bxa.. 
doz 


60 
403 
811 

26 

  39.460 


do      "  Eistern   12,000 

Beans,  skB   lifl32 

Potatoea,  sks   ^84 

Onions,      "    17490 

•Jverl'd,  100  ctls. 


Peanuts, sks   

Walnuts  '■   

Almonds"   

Mu8ta:d  "   

Flax  "   

Popcorn  "   , 

Broom  corn,  bbls.. 
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Receipts  Outside  of  California. 

The  receipts  of  c^^rtaln  articles  of  produce  from  Oregon, 
Washington  and  other  distant  points  compare  as  follows 

July  1,  '9j  to  July  1,  "91  to 
April  4, '9t.    April  2, '92. 

381.66J 
1,206,284 
38.491 
370,359 
6,011 
431 
3,353 
117,248 


Flour,  }  sks   245,975 

Wheat,  Otis  1,267,239 

Barley,   "    265,037 

S?'^.   .  '.'    312,450 

Wool,  bales    5,918 

go»9.  ^  "    443 

Bye,  sks  

Potatoes  As   73,551 


Prices  Garrent. 


GENERAL  PRODUCE. 


q  locatloDS. 

BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Bayo,  ctl  1  80  @  2  05 

Butter   2  40 


2  20 
1  90 
1  75 


Pea 

Bed  

Pink  

Small  White 
Large  White. 
Lima  

rid  Peas.hlkeye  1  30 


358,756 
420,345 
250,765 


1.029,866 


During  the  first  three  months  of  1891  the  receipts 
were  2,466,300  lbs  butter,  1,427,400  St)s  cheese,  and  891,- 
285  doz.  eggs.  In  the  past  quarter  there  was  a  com- 
parative decrease  in  butter  and  cheese  and  an  in- 
crease in  eggs. 

Butter  is  weak,  with  shading  in  prices  the  order. 
Creamery  (square  rolls)  Is  in  good  demand  at  from 
1  to  1%  cts.  over  the  range  for  dairy  or  round  rolls. 
The  demand  from  up  North  begins  to  show  signs  of 
falling  oS. 

Cheese  continues  firm,  which  does  not  often  occur 
at  this  season  of  the  year.  Receip.s  are  large  and 
steadily  increasing,  but  somehow  or  other  it  goes  out, 
and  consequently  stocks  do  not  show  any  decided 
increase. 

On  Friday  and  Saturday  last  the  egg  market 
strengthened  and  sold  to  higher  figures,  with  21@22 
cts.  touched  for  very  choice.  Yesterday  the  demand 
was  slower,  with  no  increase  noted  to-day.  It  is 
claimed  that  supplies  are  being  held  back  in  expec- 
tation of  better  prices  next  week. 

Fruit. 

Strawberries  are  coming  In  more  freely,  causing 
prices  to  shade  off.  With  warm  and  clear  weather, 
the  receipts  will  show  a  decided  increase,  which  will 
necessarily  cause  lower  prices  to  rule. 

Choice  to  fancy  apples  are  about  out  of  the 
market.  The  varieties  offered  are  poor  to  good.  The 
demand  is  slow. 

Limes  and  lemons  are  in  fair  supply  only,  but  as 
the  demand  is  slow  the  market  does  not  show  much 
If  any  firmness. 

The  receipts  of  oranges  are  lighter,  particularly 
that  of  frosted,  which  are  creating  a  stronger  market 
with  better  prices  paid  for  choice  to  extra  choice. 
Highland  and  Redland  (San  Bernardino  county) 
oranges  are  fetching  the  highest  figures. 

The  dried  fruit  market  is  firmer  for  the  more  choice 
of  each  kind  of  fruit,  but  as  the  season  is  towards  its 
close,  sellers  do  not  haggle  for  an  advance,  believing 
it  to  be  the  better  policy  to  clean  up  all  available 
supplies  before  the  new  season  sets  in,  and  it  now 
looks  as  if  they  will  be  successful. 

Raisins  are  unchanged.  The  stock  in  this  State  Is 
said  to  be  lighter  than  it  was  at  this  time  in  1891. 
Shipments  to  the  East  and  to  distributive  points  up 
north  are  fair  for  this  time  of  the  year. 

Vegetables. 

In  garden  truck  there  are  increasing  receipts  of 
peas  with  lower  prices  ruling.  Asparagus  Is  higher 
under  a  free  local  demand  together  with  free  ship- 
ments up  north.  Rhubarb  is  fairly  steady.  String 
beans  are  slow  coming  in.  We  still  have  to  depend 
on  Los  Angeles  for  cucumbers,  tomatoes  and  green 
peppers,  and  in  consequence  high  prices  rule. 

Onions  if  choice  good  keepers  are  readily  placed 
at  outside  fig^ures;  poor  keepers  continue  in  buyers 
favor. 

Old  potatoes  are  a  drug  in  the  market.  Only  choice 
good  keepers  of  the  best  varieties  find  customers. 
New  potatoes  are  declining  steadily.  The  receipts 
are  heavy. 

For  poultry  the  market  is  strong  and  higher  for  all 
kinds,  under  light  receipts  and  a  good  demand. 

The  receipts  of  beans  are  free,  but  prices  are  no 
lower. 

Nuts  are  steady  with  a  fair  demand  for  the  season. 
Honey  is  scarce  and  higher. 

Mustard  seed  will  fetch  an  advance  on  quotations, 
but  there  is  none  offering  for  sale 

Hops  are  in  good  demand,  but  like  everything  else, 
when  prices  are  higher  growers  have  very  little  to 
sell.  For  next  season's  crop  an  advance  Is  bid  on 
previously  reported  sales. 

The  wool  market  is  sluggish.  Growers  are  slow  to 
accept  'he  lower  bids  and  buyers  say  that  in  view  of 
the  oS  sh  markets  at  the  East  they  do  not  feel  justi- 
fied in  paying  more. 

Miscellaneous. 

From  reliable  adrices  up  to  April  6,  the  following  sum- 
mary tonnage  movement  la  compiled: 
On  the  way 


@  19i 


Extra  choice  In  good  packages  fetch  an  adranoe  on  top 
qaotatlouB,  while  roiy  poor  grades  sell  less  than  the  low  jr 
Wednesday,  April  6,  1893. 

FLOUR. 
Sztra,  City  Mills  4  80  @  5  00 
DjOountiyDIills  4  75  @  5  OO 

Superfine  3  OJ  @ 

NUTS-JoBBrwa 
tValnati,  OaL  Si  4 

Do  Choice   6  @ 

Do  paper  shell . .  7  @ 
a.lmonds,  stt  ahl.   ID  6 

Paper  shell   12  m 

Hard  Shell.   6  1 

Brazil   6ja 

Pecans  smalL . .     11  % 

Do  large   14i@ 

Peanuts   IWq 

PUberts   104  f 

Hickory   1  a 

Chestnuts   Ili^ 

ONIONS. 
Silver  Skin,Choice 

per  ctl   1  00  0 

Fair  to  Good...  75® 

Cut   40  @ 

POTATOES. 
Early  Ro4e,  ctl .     25  ® 
Burbank  Seed  ling,  20  w 
Do  d^  Oregon. .     50  @  1  00 
Do  Humboldt..     40  76 

River  Reds   15  @  35 

New   89  @  1  S6 

Sweets   — ®  — 

POULTET. 

Hens,  doz  7  00 

Roosters.old....  6  00 

Do  young  9  00 

Brollen,  small..  4  60 

Do  large   6  50 

Fryers   7  00 

Ducks  9  00 

Gees*,  pair  3  00 


9i?f 


19  - 


In  port-^ 
18J2.  1891. 
tl25,724  64,666 
8,510 


23,674  I 


21,59) 


1892  1891 

San  Franclsoo  200,390  251,573 

San  Diego   15,686  14,717 

San  Pedro   3,M7  8,717 

Oregon   23.857  27,720 

Puget  Sound   9,899  27,903 

Totals  253,379      330,637         157,918  86.156 

•Engaged  for  wheat,  1892,  13,267;  1891,  60,t91  tFoi  new 
crop  loading,  6,161 

The  statistics  of  produce  exports  from  this  port  from 
July  1st  to  March  31it,  compiled  from  the  most  reliable 
sources  aggngat)  as  follows: 

1891-92.  1890-91. 

Wheat,  ctls...  11,976,073  10,295,780 

Flour,  bbls   838,606  896,811 

Barley,  ctl»..,.   786,333  808,636 


1  50 

Dj  grren   I  30  ^  1  50 

D}  Niiei   1  36  @  1  40 

SpUt   3  85  @  4  15 

BUTTER. 
C»L  Poortofair.lbl2J3  - 
Do  good  to  choice  18  @ 
Do  Giltedged... 
Do  Creamery  rolls  19 
Do  doGlltedge..     —  ® 

Eastern   15  @ 

CHEESE. 
Oal.  choice  mild  lli@ 
Dj  fair  to  good 
Do  gilt  edged.. 
Young  America 

EGGS 
Oal.  ranch,  doz. 
Dodo  selected..     —  (S  21 

Do  store   18  ®  — 

Eastern   18  @  20 

FEED. 

Bran,  ton          16  00  @17  00 

ffeedmeal  26  00  @28  00 

Qr'd  Barley....  23  00  @24  00 

Middlings  18  03  (ai9  5 J 

OU  Cake  Meal..  ©25  00 

Manhattan  Food  ¥  cwt.  7  50 
HAT 

Wheat,  per  ton.is'  00  @  — 

Do  choice  14  5J  @  — 

W^heat  and  Oatsl2  03  #  — 

WUd  Oat»  11  00  @  — 

Cultivated  do..  12  00  (g  — 

Barley  11  00  — 

Alfalfa  10  00  @  — 

Clover  11  00  ffl  — 

Straw  bale   45  @  60 

GRAIN.  ETC 
Barley,  feed.  cU.     96}^  1  05 

Do  Choice   1  Og1@  — 

Da  Brewing  ....  1  06ig  — 
Dj  do  Choice.. 
Do  do  Giltedge. 
Do  Chevalier. . . 
Do  do  Giltedge. 

iiuokwheat  1  70 

Com,  White....  1  2118  1  26} 
YeUow,  large. . .  1  23|  5  1  26i 

Do  smaU   1  23}g  1  26i 

oate.  milling....  1  42J@  — 
Feed.  Oholoe....  1  3813  — 

Dj  good  1  30  @  — 

Dj  feir   1  22S@  — 

Surprise   1  60  @  — 

Black  Oal   1  10  ««  1  40 

Do  Oregon         1  20  @  1  27 J 

Gray  1  20  « 

Rye   1  60  ®  — 

Wheat,  milling, 
out  edged....  I  61}@  — 

Dj  Oholoe  1  68}®  — 

D  J  fair  to  good..  1  56}a  — 
Shipping,  cho'ce  1  &2i@  — 

Do  good  1  to  a  — 

Dj  fair  1  47i®  - 

Common  1  45  @  — 

Sonora  1  45  @  1  &7i 

HOPb. 

1391CholoetoEz.  24  @  — 
Falrto  Good...    30®  — 


30 


1  25 


40 
45 


Goslings    3  00  @  3  50 

Turkeys,  Qobl'r.     18  i " 
Turkeys,  Hens. .  19 
Manhattan  Egg 
Food  V  cwt... 11  50  @ 
PRO  VISIONS. 
Oal.BaooD,he'Ty,Di  9}3 

Medium   loja 

Light   13  if 

Lard   9  @ 

Oal.  Sm'k'dBeet  lU® 
Huns,Calsalt'd    10  @ 
do  Eastern...  12i® 
SEEDS. 
Alfalfa   13  9 


Clover,  Bed 

White   20  ( 

Flaxseed   1| 

Hemp   31( 

Mustard,  yellow  3S< 
do  Brown ....      3  ( 
WOOL. 
Bprino.  18S2. 
Humb't  &Hen'clD0 — 


16  ( 
11  I 
14  I 
10  I 


Sao'to  Taller. . . . 
S  Joaquin  valley 
Cala'TtFthTl. 
Oregon  Eastern. 

do  valley  

Bo'n  Coast,  def.. 

HONEY. 
WhiteComb,3-lb    10  @ 
do  do  1-lb  frams 
White  extract'd 
Amber  do 
Beeswax,  lb.... 


10  I 


13  <» 


12i 
15 

3 
4 
4 
31 


13 
14 

7 

6} 


Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

Oholoe  selected.  In  good  packages,  fetch  an  advanoe  on  the 
qnotatlons,  while  verr  poor  grades  sell  lees  than  the  lower 
quotations.  Wednesdav,  April  6,  1892. 


Limes,  Mex  ....  4  00  ®  4  75 

Do  Cal   60  @  75 

Lemons,  box....  1  00  @  3  00 

Do  Sicily   5  50  @  6  50 

Oranges,  Seed- 
lings 

San  Bernard'o  2  00  @  2  75 

Riveriide         1  75  @  2  25 

Los  Angeles..  1  50  @  2  00 

Do  Navels- 
San  Bernard'o  3  50  @  4  50 
Los  Angeles. .  1  50  @  3  00 

Riverside         3  00  ®  4  00 

Duarte   3  CO  ®  4  00 

Oranges  frosted  and  pnor 

sell  at  a  decline  of  $1®$!  60 

per  box  on  the  above  quota 

tions. 

Apples,  box          50  ®  — 

Do  choice   1  60  W  — 

Do  extra  choice  3  00  @  — 


S'wberries.prdr 

Beets,  sk  

Carrots,  sk  

Okra,  dry,  lb. . . . 
Parsnips,  ctl. . . . 
Peppers,  dry,  lb 


50  ®  1  00 

i  1  00 

35  ( 

16  ( 

}  1  ffi 

1  ( 

1  13* 

20  @  35 

60  C 

*  - 

40  (2 

2 

)  S 

00  i 

111  001 

Turnips,  ctl  

Cabbage,  100  lbs 
OarUc,  lb  


DoSummer,lb  .  1  03  ®  — 
Tomatoes,  box.  1  75  @  2  25 
Asparagus,  box  1  25  @  — 
Do  choice  to  ex.  2  00  @  2  35 
Peas,  green,  lb  .  1  20  @  — 


Do  sweet   2J@ 

Rhubarb,  box..  _ 
-String  Beans.. .  15  ® 
riuoumbers,  doz  40  ® 
Mushrooms   10  @ 


75  ®  1  25 
--  -  15} 


Live  Stock. 


BEEF. 

Stall  fed   6i®  7} 

Grass  fed,  extra  6|®  7} 

First  quality.   6Sg  - 

Aeoond  (luality   6  ®  — 

Third  quaUty  6}®  - 

Bulls  and  thin  Cows..  2i®  3} 
VEAL. 

Range,  heavy  6  @  — 

Do  light  6  @  - 

Dairy  lm  9 


MUTTON. 
Wethers   9  fa- 
Ewes   8t®— 

Do  Spring  10  @12i 

HOGS. 

Light,  $  S),  cents   5  3  5} 

Heavy   41®  — 

Feeders   *\ 

Stock  Hogs   S|®  32 


Books  and  Stationery. 
The  publishers  of  this  paper  will  fill  orders  for 
books,  stationery,  etc.,  of  good  quality,  and  at  usual 
San  Francisco  prices. 


April  9,  1892. 


f  AClF-ie  RURAId  PRESvS 


S45 


3  Sizes. 
Equal  to  all. 
Superior  to  most. 
Cheap  as  any. 


FOR  YEARS 
We  have  sold  them. 
We  guarantee  them. 
We  warrant  them. 


Ask  your  dealer  for  them 
or  write  to  us  direct. 

Baker  &  Hamilton, 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

AND 

SACRAMENTO. 
Mention  this  paper. 


GALE 

BAKER  ^A/p  HAMILTON  ; 
SANFRANCISCO-SAQRAMENfO 


PLOWS 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON  sAcm 


BAKING  PAN 

THE  BEST  ON  EARTH. 


Positively  TJneqaaled  for  Baking  Meats 
Fowls,  Fish,  Paddings,  Etc. 

SELF-BASTING— Any  article  cooked  in  it  RETAINS 
ITS  JUICES  AND  FLAVORS,  thns  making  it  MORE 
PALATABLE  AND  NUTRITIOUS,  MORE  JUICY  AND 
TENDER,  than  if  cooked  in  any  other  way. 

«S-NO  PARBOILING.  It  bakes  Bread,  Cales  and 
Puddings.  Try  it  tborougtily,  and  you  will  never  use 
any  o.her. 

J.  O.  MAYNARD, 

No.  318  Fine  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Sole  Agent  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 

REL,IABt.E    AOENTS  WANTED. 


M.  W.  DUNHAM'S 

ANNOUNCEMENT. 

26f  PERGHERONS 

Largely  Brilliant  Blood, 

105  FRENCH  COACH  HORSES 

Large,  Stylish,  Fast, 
Comprise  the  stock  now  on  hand. 
The  Demand  for  the  Choice 
Horses  always  found 

At  Oaklawn  Farm 
is  Ever  Increasing,  while 
the  Importers  and  Breeders 
of  low  grades  of  all  breeds 
of  Draft  and  Coach  Horses  are  speedily 
Abandoning  the  Field. 
AT    AMERICAN    HORSE  SHOW, 

CHICAGO,  NOVEMBER,  1691, 
19  FIKST  PRIZES  and  3  S£COXDS 

awarded  the  21  animals  of  the  Oaklawn  Exhibit. 
EVERY  FIRST  PRIZE  WINNER, 

all  classes— StaUIons,  Mares,  Colts,  Herds— of  the 

Great  Percheron  Show  of  France,  1891, 

with  two  exceptions,  also  the  2d,  3d  and  4tli 
Prize  Winners  in  most  of  the  classes,  are 

Included  in  our  1891  importations. 
The  best  can  only  be  found  at  Oaklawn, 
but,  although  without  competition,  prices  forthese 
tops  are  reasonable;  also  a  large  selection  of 
good  to  fair  individuals  of  the  best  breed- 
ing at  a  low  range  of  prices.  Remember 
we  give  you  more  for  the  money  at  Oaklawn  than 
you  can  obtain  elsewhere,  together  with  all  the 
advantages  accruing  from  long  and  successful 
experience  and  unquestioned  reliability. 

M.*W.  DUNHAM,  Wayne,  Illinois. 

rhirty-fivemiles  west  of  Chicago,  on  C.&  N.-W.R'y. 
between  Turner  Junction  and  Elgin. 


New  Books  for  Horticaltarists. 


K  New  Book  on  Propagation  of  Plants.— 

"THE  NURSERY  BOOK,"  by  Prof.  L  H.  Bailey,  Editor 
of  TAe  ^jjwn'can  (rordcn,  has  been  prepared  with  the 
utmott  pains.   The  book  is  absol'itely  devoid  of  theory 
and  specuUtlon.    It  ha9  nothing  to  do  witli  plant  pb.vs  - 
ology,  nor  with  any  abstruse  rtasons  of  p'ant  growth 
It  simply  tells  plainly  and  briefly  what  every  one  who 
-<  ws  a  send,  makes  a  cutting,  sets  a  graft,  or  crosses  a 
Hower  wants  to  know.   It  is  entirely  new  and  original  In 
method  and  ma'ter.    Ihe  cuts  number  almost  100,  and 
are  made  espeei»llj  for  it,  direct  from  nature.   The  book 
r  ats  of  all  kinds  ol  cultivate  I  plant?,  fruits,  vegetables, 
/reenhoufe  plants,  hardy  herbs,  ornamental  trees  and 
thrubs,  and  forest  trees.   A  "nursery  list"  is  th3  great 
f  jature  nf  the  book.    Ic  is  an  alphahetical  list  of  over 
Znoo  I  lants,  with  a  short  statement  with  each,  telling 
hi'  h  of  the  operations  described  in  the  first  five 
hapteri  are  emplojed  in  propagating  them.    About  300 
ages,  16mo.    Price, In  library  style, cloth,  wide  margin'', 

%  \  ;  pocket  style,  paper,  tarrow  margins  SO  cts. 

Tlie  New  Potato  Cnltnre,  by  Elbert  S.  Carman. 
Fditor  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker.  For  the  past  15  years 
the  author  has  given  a  |  art  of  his  time  to  potato  experi- 
mentation, in  the  hones  that  he  might  throw  some 
»'ld.tlonal  light  upon  the  various  que-tions  Involved  in 
the  central  probl  m,  "  How  to  increase  I  he  yield  without 
pro(ortlonately  increasing  the  eott  of  production."  The 
object  ol  Mr.  Carman's  book  is  to  nhow  all  who  raise 
potatoes,  whether  f  >r  home  use  solely  or  for  market  as 
well,  that  the  yield  may  be  increased  three-fold  without 
a  corresponding  Increase  in  the  cost;  to  show  that  the 
little  garden  pa'ch,  of  a  fortieth  of  an  acre  perhaps,  may 
just  as  WfU  yield  ten  bushels  as  three  bushels;  to  induce 
farmers  and  gardeners  to  experiment  with  fertilizers, 
not  only  as  to  kind,  that  Is  to  eay,  the  conatltnents  and 
their  most  effective  proportions,  but  as  to  the  most 
economical  quantity  to  use.  Prioe,  cloth,  75  cts  • 
P»P»'    40  cts! 

Address  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO., 
aao  Market  Street,      San  Francisco,  Cal. 


LOWEST  PRICES. 
EASIEST  TERMS. 
LARtlEST  STOCK. 
Oldest  MukIc  House. 

DRCKEB  BKOB. 
riaCHRB. 


PIANOS 

KOHLER  &  CHASE. 

«•  O'FarrwII        M.  V. 


ORANGE 
CULTURE 


A  Practical  Treatise  by  T.  A.  Oarey 
giving  the  result<i  of  long  ex  eri- 
ence  in  Southnrn  California.  100 
pages,  cloth  bound.  Sent  postpaid 
at  reduced jprlce  of  76  cts.  per  copy, 
DEWKf  PUB.00  .220Uarket,S.F. 


HILL'S  IMPROVED 

Lightning  Baler. 

Capacity,  41  Tons  per  Day. 


AWARDED  FIRST   PREMIUM    BY  TH£   CALIFORNIA  STATE  AGRICULTU.UL 
SOCIETY  FOR  1890  Ah  D  1891. 


MULES 

VERSUS 

MEN. 


No  tramplngt-  No  forklns  from  the  Stack.  No  cuttlos  of  Stacks  Necessary.  Tou 
can  Bit  at  a  hundred-foot  stack  and  bale  It  without  a  move.  It  makes  the  best  bale  In 
the  market.  You  can  put  10  tons  in  a  car.  The  forking  from  the  stack  is  ali  done  by  the 
horses.  The  baler  can  turn  out  more  hay  In  less  time  and  In  belter  style  than  any  ether 
press. 

  MANUFACTURED  BY   

Pacific  Wheel  and  Carriage  Works, 


J.  F.  HILL,  Proprietor, 


Office  and  Factories,  Nos.  1301  to  1323  J  St.,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 


SEND  FOR  CIROULARS. 


No  story  need  be  told  of  the  Cyclone  or  of  the  number  that  have  been  sold.  They  can  be  seen  working  in 
every  inhabited  [ait  of  the  Pacific  Slope  whilst  hundreds  are  exported  every  year. 

The  Cyclone  mill  is  not  an  experiment,  but  acknowledged  by  all  who  have  used  it  to  be  the  most  powerfol  and 
dura)  le  mill  on  the  market. 

It  is  simple  In  construction,  has  no  cogs  or  complicated  gearing  to  get  out  of  order.  Has  only  three  principal' 
bearings,  heavily  bahhited  boxes  and  self  oiling  apartments. 

The  wheel  and  vane  of  the  Cj'clone  (which  are  the  most  durable  parts  of  any  soUd  wheel  mill)  are  made  strong 
and  of  well  seasoned  wood  finished  with  the  best  lead  and  oil  which  neither  blister  in  the  sun  nor  is  consumed  by  lu^t 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  to 

Pacific  Manufacturing  Company, 

575  MISSION  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Manufacturers  and  Jobbers  of  Windmills,  Pumps,  Tanks,  TUBULAR 
WELL  TOOLS,  Pipe,  Fittings,  Etc..  Etc 


JOSHUA  HENDY  MACHINE  WORKS 


Proprietors  of  the  City  Iron  Works. 

PRINCIPAL  OFFICE,  NO.  51    FREMONT  ST., 
Works,  Cor.  Bay,  Kearny  and  Frincisco  Sts., 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CALIFORNIA 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in 

I  Boilers,  Engines,  Pnmps  and  Machinery 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

WATER  PIPE  FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

Lap-Welded  Wronght-Iron  Tubing  Conpled  with 
Patent  L.ead-I.lned  Oonpllngs. 

for;irrigatino,ifarm,  dairy  and  other  purposes. 
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Making  Mulley  Cattle.  —  P.  L. 
Sprague  of  upper  Oarson  valley  has  been  ex- 
perimenting on  the  hornless  cattle  proposition 
for  a  year  past,  and  pronounces  his  method 
a  perfect  success.  He  simply  moistens  the 
little  raised  spot  on  the  calf  where  the  horn 
is  to  appear  and  rubs  the  end  of  a  stick  of 
potash  over  it,  taking  care  to  touch  only  the 
horn.  The  spot  where  the  potash  is  rubbed 
turns  red  and  the  horn  never  grows.  The 
method  is  supposed  to  be  applied  only  to 
calves  less  than  a  month  old,  but  Mr. 
Sprague  tried  it  on  a  couple  of  calves  be- 
tween two  and  three  months  old  and  their 
horns  stopped  growing.  This  plan  of  pre- 
venting the  growth  of  horns  is  surely  much 
better  than  dehorning  the  cattle  after  they 
are  grown.  Twenty-five  cents  worth  of  pot 
ash  is  sufiBcient  for  a  whole  band  of  calves. 
— Genoa  (Nev.)  Courier. 

Eaising  Fish  fok  Maeket,  —  S.  F. 
Hoover  has  two  reservoirs  well  stocked  with 
carp  and  catfish.  The  first  were  planted 
about  two  years  ago,  and  now  he  thinks 
there  must  be  two  or  three  thousand.  They 
are  fed  nothing,  but  do  well.  Some  of  them 
are  lusty  fellows,  one  caught  by  Mrs.  Hoover 
the  other  day  weighing  nearly  eight  pounds. 
There  is  a  good  demand  for  them  in  town, 
there  being  no  trouble  to  sell  as  many  as  can 
be  caught.  The  fish  are  much  better  than 
those  taken  from  the  warm,  sluggish  water. 
The  reservoirs  are  fed  by  an  artesian  well, 
from  which  supplies  are  drawn  for  irriga 
tion,  hence  the  ponds  are  pure  at  all  times. 
The  fish  multiply  and  grow  rapidly. — Tulare 
Register. 

Oats  vs.  Coal.— It  has  been  suggested 
that  engineers  try  another  method  of  com- 
paring electric  power  with  horse  power. 
Electric  power  is  calculated  on  the  basis  of 
a  pound  of  coal — that  is,  the  greatest  amount 
of  energy  that  can  be  obtained  from  a  pound 
of  coal  and  converted  into  mechanical  en- 
ergy. This  being  so,  it  is  argued,  why  not 
calculate  animal  horse  power  on  the  basis 
of  oats  and  hay  ?  How  much  mechanical 
energy  can  be  obtained  from  a  pound  of 
oats  or  hay?  That  is  the  question,  and 
what  is  the  relative  cost  of  hay  and  oats  and 
coal?  These  are  economic  questions,  and 
many  stockholders  of  street  railroads  would 
like  to  know  the  answer.— Electrical  Age. 


ORANGE  CULTURE  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

Now  that  the  interest  in  the  culture  of  the  orange  Is 
extending  so  as  to  embrace  nearly  all  parts  of  the  State, 
a  book  giving  the  results  of  experience  io  parts  of  the 
State  where  the  growth  of  the  fruit  has  been  longest  pur- 
BueH  will  be  found  of  wide  usefulness. 

" Orange  Culture  in  California"  ""as  written  by  Those 
A.  Garey  of  Los  Angeles,  after  many  years  of  practical 
experience  and  observation  in  the  growth  of  the  fruit. 
It  is  a  well-printed  hand-book  of  227  pages,  and  treats  of 
nursery  practice,  planting  of  orange  orchards,  cultiva- 
tion and  irrigation,  pruning,  estimates  of  cost  of  planta- 
tions, best  varieties,  etc. 

The  book  is  sent  post-paid  at  the  reduced  price  of  76 
cents  per  copy,  In  cloth  binding.  Address  DEWEf  PUB- 
LISHING CO.,  Publishers  "Pacific  Bural  Press,"  220 
Uarket  St  ,  San  Francisco. 

Complimentary  Samples. 

Persons  receiving  this  paper  marked  are  requested  to 
examine  its  contents,  terms  of  subscription,  and  give  It 
their  own  patronage,  and  as  far  as  practicable,  aid  in 
circulating  the  journal,  and  making  its  value  more 
widely  known  to  others,  and  extending  its  Influence  in 
the  cause  it  faithfully  serves.  Eubacription,  paid  fo  ad- 
vance, 5  moB.,  81;  10  mos.,  $2;  15  mos.,  $3.  Extra  copies 
mailed  for  10  cents,  if  ordered  soon  enough.  If  already 
a  subscriber,  please  show  the  paper  to  others. 

$500,000 

To  LOAN  IN  ANT  AMOUNT  AT  THB  VERY  liOWKST  MARKET 
rate  of  interest  on  approved  security  in  Farming  Landj. 
A.  SCHULLEK,  Room  8,  420  California  Street,  San 
Francisco. 

$3,250,000 

To  LOAN  ON  MOaTOA'  B  ON  RANCI1F8  AND  CITY   UKAL  ESTATE 

below  market  rates.  HOWE,  BANDMANN  &  CO.,  508 
California  St.,  S.  P. 


Protect  Your  Trees  from  Sunburn,  Borers, 
Rabbits,  Etc.,  by  Using 

THE  PACIFIC  TREE 
PROTECTOR 

(Patent  applied  for) 
AT  A  CO-<T  or  VKOM  1  CT. 
TO  2  CTS.  PKB  TKEB. 

n  is  the  only  Perfect  Tre*  Protector, 
and  Is  being  used  by  many  of  the 
Largest  Growers  In  the  United  States. 
Waterproof,  adjustable  and  convenient. 
Saves  time  and  trouble  and  expense. 

Write  for  samples  of  above;  also  for 
samples  and  catalogue 

FAY'S  PATENT  MANILLO 
LEATHER  ROOFING. 

CBILINO,  SIDING,  SIIEATUINO  AND  CAHPETING. 
KnHy  to  apply— Just  the  thing  tor  Hou'es,  Barns,  Ice 
Hoiiaes  and  Outbuildings— Durable  and  Cheap. 

PACIFIC  ROLL  PAPER  CO., 

PACIFIC  COA8T  AGENTS, 
80  »nd  as  Flrit  Btreet,  San  FranoUco,  Cat. 


r     45  sold  an  '88 

2,288  sold  in  '89 

6,268  sold  In  '90 
20,049  sold  in '91 
60,000 ^®  "^'^ '9  ' 

A  Steel  Windmill  and  Steel  ^ 
Tower  every  3  minutes. 
C7  These  figures  tell  the 
story  of  the  ever-growing, 
ever  ->  going,  everlasting 
Steel  Aermotor.  Where 
one  goes  others  follow, 
and  we  "take  the  country." 

Though  sold,  wo  wereunabl*  to  mate  nil  of 
the  20.049  Aermotors  in  '91.  Orders  oftea 
waited  8  weeks  to  be  fllkd,  but  now  we  have 
vastly  iDoreased  our  plant  and  are  pre- 
pared promptly  to  plant  our  Increaae  in 
every  habitable  portion  of  the  globe. 

Are  you  curious  to  know  how  the  Aer*" 
motor  Co.  *n  the  4ih  year  of  Its  exist- 
ence, came  to  make  many  times  as 
many  windmills  as  all  other, 

makers  combined  ?  How  we  came 
-    ,  toorlglnato  the  Steel  VThee},  the 
Steel  Fixed  Tower,  the  Steel  Tilting 
3  C  Tower? 

(0  ^    Ist.  We  commenced  In  a  field 
O  ^"  which  there  had  been  no  i7nprove- 
♦*  ^  ment  for  25  years^  and  In  which 
3  Q)  there  seemed  no  talent  or  ambition 
O  +'  and  none  has  yet  been  Hhownexcep 

J  5  in  feehu  imltatlOH  of  our 
g  o  Inventions! 

Jh    Sd.    Before    commencing  the 
^     manufacture,   exhaustive  sclen 
5  c  tiflo  investigation   and  experl- 
^  a  ments  were  made  by  a  skilled 
mechanical  engineer,  In  which 
£  3  over  5.000  dynnmometrlc  tests 
<D  o  dlflerentfiirn 
*•  £  of  wheels,  propelled  by  artlHcia 
j~  *j  and  therefore  uniform  wind, 

J  which  settled  defluitcly  many 
^  queationn  relalio?  to  the  proper! 
•jr  m  speed  of  wheel,  the  best  form,  I 
^  «rf  angle,  curvature  and  amount  of  sail  lurface,  the  resist- 
^  Rl  anco  of  air  lo  rotation,  obstructions  In  the  wheel,  such  aa 
^  3»  heavy  wooden  arms,  obstructions  before  the  wheel,  as  in 

—  the  vanelesa  mill,  and  many  other  more  abstruse,  though 
^  ^  not  less  important  questions.  These  Investlga* 
*;  >  tlons  proved  that  the  power  of  the  best 
w  !^  wind  wheels  could  be  doubled,  and  the 
>  n  AERMOTOR  dally  demonstrates  It  has 
O  3  been  done. 

5  O  3d.  To  the  liberal  policy  ofthe  Aermotor  Co.,  thatguaran* 
(Q  £  tees  its  goods  satisfactory  or  pays  freightboth  ways,  and  to 
C  j_  theenormous  outputofits  factorv  nhich  enables  it  to  fur* 
E  3  nish  the  best  article  at  les.s  than  the  poorest  l»  soM  for.  For 

^  O  "92  we  furnish  the  most  perfect  bearings  ever  put 
C  ^Iq  a  windmill,  and  have  made  an  exhaustive  re~ 

0-  o  vision  of  the  Aermotor  and  Towers. 

!r  44  If  you  want  a  strong,  stiff,  Steel  Fixed  Tower— or  If  yoa 
5  jj-  want  the  tower  you  don'thave  toclimb  (the  Steel  Tilting 
O  5  Tower)  and  the  Wheel  that  runs  when  all  others  stand  Ptil 
£  that  coats  you  less  than  wood  and  lasts  ten  times  a-^  l^'ng 
k  *(The  Steel  Aermotor)  or  if  you  want  a  Geared  Aermotor  to 
®  (B  churn,  grind,  cut  feed,  pump  water,  turn  grindstone  and 
^  >  saw  wood,  that  does  the  work  of  4  horses  at  the  cost  of 
^  ®  one  (?100),  write  for  copiously  illustrated  printed  matter, 
£  showing  everv  conceivable  phase  of  windmill  construction 
^  Q_  nnd  work,  to  the  AERMOTOR  CO.  12th  and  Hook, 
well  Sts.,  Chicago,  or  12  Main  St.,  San  Francisco. 


5    PRICE  7B» 


TUIS  CO.nPl.ETR    KIT   OF  TOOLK 

Seud  for  No  16  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

TRDMAH.  HOOKEK  « CO.,  San  Francisco 


UnTlUr  HERCULES 

fias  and  Gasoline 


POWER 


ENGINES 


JIave  fewer  parts,  and  are 
-^■MHBBB^^^v  thorerore  less  likely  to  get  out 
of  order  Uian  any  other  kiis  or  gasoline  engines  now 
built.  Just  liglit  the  burner,  turn  the  wheel,  aud  it 
runs  all  day.   

MAKES  NO  SMELI,  OR  DIRT. 

No  double  or  false  explosions,  so  frequent  with  the 
unreliable  spark. 


For  Simplicity  it  lieatg  tlio  World. 

It  OilH  itnolf  Automatically, 

No  Itatteries  or  Klectrio  Spark. 

It  runs  with  a  Cheaper  Grade  of  Oasollne  than  any- 
other  Engine. 


KOB  DK8CBIPT1VK  CIBCULAKS  APPLY  TO 

PALMER  &  REY,  Manufacturers, 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  and  Portland,  Or..' ' 


APIARIAN  SUPPLIES.' 


Golden  lla'- 

Inn  Queina. 
Teated,  $2.00 

each;  uuteBted,  81.00  each.  L  Hlven,  .fl.90  each.  Root'H  V 
Kroove  acctlona,  $6.00  per  1000.  Dudaiit'a  comb  foundation, 
B8o  and  65o  a  pound.  HmokcrH,  81.00  each.  Qlobe  veils,  81.00 
each,  etc.   WM.  BTTAN  *  SON.  Ban  Mateo.  Oal. 


HOLT  BROTHERS' 

Improved  Combined  Harvester. 


For  Efficiency,  Durability,  Light  Draft  and  Fine  Work  it  is  far  Su- 
perior to  any  other  Harvester  of  the  Present  Day. 

W  would  call  special  attention  to  our  new  SIDE  HILL  COMBINED 
HARVESTER,  that  will  run  as  well  on  Side  Hills  as  on  level  ground, 
and  do  the  finest  work.  Send  for  Circular  describing  the  Side  Hill 
Harvester. 

Those  contemplating  buying  are  invited  to  visit  our  manufactory  at  Stockton  and  eee  for  themselves.  Circulars 

sent  on  application  to 

HOLT  MANT'G  CO.,  or,  HOLT  BROTHERS  CO., 

Stockton.  Cal.  30  &  32  Main  St.,  San  Francisco 


6REIITIRIALofCEIIIRIFU6IILMIICHIIIES 

At  Cottenburg,  Sweden,  August,  1891. 

The  EXTRACTOR-SEPARATOR, 

King's  Gup  and  First  Prize  of  Honor. 

This  is  the  GKKATEST  CONTEST  in  all  Europe, 
aud  leaves  the  l<;XTRACTOU.SEPARATOK  as  the 

VICTOR  over  AM  Competitors. 

It  is  the  ONLY  BUTTER  EXTKACTOlt.  Itisthe 
Best  Cream  Separator,  and  has  a  capacity  of  3,000  to 
3  000  pounds  per  hour.  We  guarantee  this  machine  in 
every  respect — material,  workmanship  and  separation  of  the  cream — equal  to  any. 

The  bowl  is  made  of  iiiiporteil  Swedish  steel,  the  be^t  and  stronfrest  steel  in  the 
■world.  It  is  superseding;  other  cream  Feparatore,  because  of  the  larger  amount  of 
milk  separated  with  greater  thoroughness.    8end  For  Full  Illustrated  Circulars. 

VERMONT    FARM    MACHINE    CO.,    Bellows    Falls,  Vt., 

Manufacturers  of  Creamery,  Cheese  and  Dairy  Supplies. 


AMERICAN  EXCHANGE  HOTEL 


TloomaaLd  Board  by  the  Day.  $1  to  $1.50;  by  tho  Week,  $G  to  $10;  by  the  Itlontb, ! 

Good  Roomi  aid  Elegant  Tible.    Meals,  25c.    Single  Rooms,  50o.    Free  'Bus. 


S.  W.  Corner  Kearny  and  Montgomery  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 

Free  Coach  to  and  From  the  House.  J.  W-  BECKER.  Proprietor. 


$4 


AND  A   LITTLE  AMERICAN   PLUCK    PROCUBES   A  FIBST-OLiSS 

WITHIN  100  HOUUS.  No  Teacher.  Send  2o  Stamp  for  PartUulars.  Mention  this  paper. 
U.  K.  STAKKWEATHKR  CO.,  HZO  Sanaom*  Street,  San  Fraocisoo,  Oal. 
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^eeils,  Wapts,  ttc. 


NORTHERN  GROWN  SEEDS 

 FROM  

MINNESOTA. 

New  Stock. 
GRASS,  GARDEN  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS, 

PLANTS,  TREES,  ETC. 

Northern  Seed  Co., 

(Successors  to  WESTOOTT  &  CO.) 
a07  CLAT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


PACIFIC  HEIGHTS  NURSERY, 

Nurserymen  and   Flo  itts,  Attention! 

(WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL.) 

We  have  on  hand  and  constaatly  arrivirg  from  Japan 
and  China: 

Camelllae,  Azaleas,  Irla  Kaempferl  (over  150 
varieties),  Ferns,  Palms,  Cycas  Revoluta.  Za- 
mia.  Japaa  Orange,  Persimmon  and  other 
fruit  trees,  Lilies,  Nerlne  Japonlca,  Chrye- 
anthPmums,  New  and  Rare  Hvergrepn  and 
Deciduous  Trees,  New  and  Rare  Plants, 
Sbrub  atd  Palm  Seeds. 

All  plants  acclimated.  Send  us  your  Business  Card 
and  we  will  quote  Trade  Prices  for  1000,  100,  10  or  single 
plants 

Retail  prices  on  application. 


2225  Jjckson  St., 


San  Frarc'sco. 


Fine  Small  Fruits  a  Specialty. 

CUTHBERT  RASPBERRY. 

BEST  MAKKEf  BERRY  KNOWN;  LARGE,  FIRM 
and  luscious,  stands  travel  finely,  bears  immens  ly, 
and  has  two  crops  a  year;  50  cents  per  dozen;  $3  per  lOO. 
AlsoiStrawberries,  Blackberries,  Gooseberries,  Currants, 
etc,  of  the  finest  imported  varieties.  Prices  on  applica- 
tion. I..  V.  MoCANN,  Santa  OrvE  Cal. 

TO  FLOWER  LOVERS! 

  SEND  FOR   

Mrs.  Theodosia  B,  Shepherd's  Hew  Catalogue 

Ventura,  California. 

A    TRADE    ri6T    FOR  DEALERS. 


NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

—  AN  EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE   


GENERAL   NURSERY  STOCK 

 FOR  

SEASON  1892-3. 

Warranted  free  from  all  disease,  true  to  name,  and 
home  grown. 

Nur-erieg  at  Napa,  near  R.  R.  Depot.  Reiidence  of 
Proprietor  at  Sausal  Fruit  Farm,  4^  miles  north  of  Napa 

 ADDRESS  

LEONARD  COATES,  Napa.  Cal. 


HAVE  YOU  OUR 

CATALOGUE? 

We  h  ive  the  Largest  Collection 

-OF— 

Frnits,  Palis,  Ferns. 

Economic  Plants, 


RARE  NEW  PLANTS, 

From  the  F'  VR  rORNK»>S  of  the  Earth,  grown  'or 
sale  in  the  U.  8.  No  nursery  like  ours.  Supply  Cua- 
tofnerg  all  ever  the  W  h«le  Wor  d,  by  M.III., 
EXPRESS  or  FBKIOHT. 

REASONER  BROS., 


Established  1883. 


ONECO,  FLORIDA. 


IF  YOU  WANT  GOOD 


SEND  TO^ 


^  BARTELOES  ^  CO. 

DENVER  COLO. 

THETMOST  reliable  house '♦'vWEST. 
^       CATALOGUE  FREE. 


Deadlock"  ^i"*      GOPHER  TRAPS. 

ImproTed     for  1898. 

Never  fail.  Fish  hook  jaws  Dou- 
ble triggers.  No  loose  ioinle 
to  be  repa'red.  Any  child  can 
set  them.  2b  cts.  ea.  or  $3  a  doz. 

I*!!;  J^^l  9—      ^.ss^^St.  deliver'd 

Ask  or 
'  write  for 
them  & 

take  no  other.  We  also  make  the  SriCIDE  DOUBLE- 
END  TRAP.  Price  30  cts.  each.  The  only  trap  which 
catches  coming  fiom  either  end.  Send  for  both  traps. 
IRA  F  WitllTE  &  SON.  Pomona.  California. 


Inventors  should  send  to  DEWEY  &  GO'S 
SCIENTIFIC  PRESS  PATENT  AGENCY, 
No.  220  Market  St.,  San  Franclsoo,  for  latest  Guide  to 
Inventors.  Most  Experienced  and  Successful  Patent 
Solicitors  Wast  of  New  York  City.    Established  1860 


PLANTS!  PLANTS!  PLANTS! 

We  have  an  unusually  large  assortment  of  Vegetable  Plants,  embracing  the  differ- 
ent varieties  of  Tomato,  Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Egg,  Pepper,  Celery,  Sweet  Potato 
Plants,  &c.,  now  ready  for  eblpment  la  large  or  small  lota,  and  specially  packed  to 
carry  by  freight  or  express. 


PAN8IE81  PAN8IE8!  PAN8IE8! 

Mow  ready  for  shipment,  well  grown,  stalky  plants  of  rlcbeet  shades,  grown  from 
choicest  German  seed,  and  extra  large  flowered. 


SEND  FOR   SPECIAL  PLANT   CIRCULAR.  ADDRESS 

W.R.  STRONG  COMPANY 

SACRAMENTO,  OAL. 


ORANGE  AND  LEMON  TREES. 

Med.  Sweet,  R.  W.  Navel,  Malta  Blood,  P.  B.  St.  Michael,  Satsnma, 

And  other  new  and  old  varieties. 

Villa  Franca ,  Lisbon  and  Eureka  Lemons.  Shamrock  Orangre  for  Hedgres. 
BANANA  BULBS  (CAVENDISH  ORINOCO)  50  CENTS  EACH. 

ALOHA  NURSERIES.  Penryn,  Placer  Co.,  California. 


CLOVER 


MILLET 


Garden,  Tree,  Field  and  Crass  Seeds, 

SEED  ORAINS-ONION  SETS-PLANET  JR.  GARDEN  TOOLS. 
TRUMBULL,  8TREAN  &  ALLEN  SEED  CO., 
TIUnTIIV  142f!-742H8t.  Loula  Avenue.       KANSAS  CITY,  MO.       D|  IIC  ADICC 

I  IRIU  I  n  I  l^fi«na  for  Oar  Iliastrated  Catalogue— FREE._^  DLUC  UnAdw 


NURSERY  STOCK 


PULL  AND  COMPLETE  STOCK  OP 


200,000  ORANGE  AND  LEMON  TREES.  200,000 

We  have  the  Largest  and  Finest  Stock  of 
Orange  and  Lemon  Trees  in  the  State. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 


W.  R.  STRONG  COMPANY, 


TTRTJIT  TREE© 


■  Axxd.  INTo  Plus  XJl-tx-A.. 


EARLY  CRAWFORD.  FOSTER, 
MUIR    AND    ORANGE  CLING 


>XIXJ:N'£:s  on  Myrobolan,  Peach  and  Almond  Roots. 


.^fax-loots,  Oliexrx-les,   011-<c7-es.  'V^T'Alxxvi.ts,  Z3to. 

CORRESPONDENCE  RESPECTFULLY  SOLICITED. 

Growers  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Vegetable,  Flower  and  Farm  Seeds, 
419-481    SANSOME   STREET,   SAN   FBANCISCO,  CAL. 


ESTABUSHED  1863 

THOS.  MEHERIN, 

AGENT  FOR  THE  CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO. 

Largest  and  Host  Complete  Stock  of  Fmit,  Sbade  and  Ornamental  Trees  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Apples,  Almonds,  Apricot,  Pear,  Prune,  Plum,  Peach  and  Cherry. 
AUo  Fin*  StocK  Ollvea,  Oranges,  I.einons,  Nat  Trees  and  Small  Fraits;  Magnolias, 
Camelllasi  Palms;  Large  Stock  of  Roses,  Clematis,  Etc.,  Etc. 


GRASS,  CLOVER,  VEGETABLE,  FLOWER  AND  TREE  SEEDS,  TOP  ONIONS,  Etc..  Etc. 

Catalogues  Uailed  Free.  Address 

THOS.  MEHERIN,  516  BATTERY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


COX'S  SEED  CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE. 


It  cintairs  desciption  and  price  of  Gras",  Clover  and  Field  SEEDS,  Australian  Trf-e  and  Shrub 
SEEDS.  Native  Califcruia  Tree,  Shrub  and  Flower  SEEDS  (the  largest  afsortm^^nt  of  Vegetable  and 
Flow  r  sEEUS,  cffered  in  the  United  States),  new  varieties  of  Forage  Plants,  Gra=sf3  and  Cl-^vers 
es)  ecially  reconnmeniJed  for  the  Pacific  Coast  Holland,  Japan  and  California  Bulbs  Large  assortment 
of  Palm  SEEDS,  new  and  rare  Plants,  new  Fruit.  Our  stock  of  Fruit  Trees  consists  of  the  bes'^  varieties 
of  Prune,  Plum,  Ai  ricot,  Apple,  Peach,  Cherry,  Olive,  Fig  and  Nut  Trees,  Grape  Vines  and  Small  Fruits. 

 ADDRESS  

COX  SEED  AND  PLANT  CO., 

Successors  to  THOMAS  A.  COX  &  CO., 

S  £3  £3  33  S        £3  KT, 

411,  413  &  415  Sansome  St  ,  San  Fran cieco,  Cal. 


FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERY, 


OFFERS  A  LARGE  ASSORTMENT  OF  ■ 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

  SPtClALTlE»i    • 

WHITE  ADRIATIC  FIGS,  OLIVES,    PLUMS   AND    PRUNES  ON  MYROBOLAN 
ROOT,  GR/PES,   PALMS,   ROSES  AND  OLEANDERS 


TBK  TRUE  SMYRNA  FIG,  ALSO  TBE  WILD  OR  CAPRI  FIG. 

Hew  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Pamphlet  on  the  Smyrna  Fig  mailed  Free  on  application. 

Correspondence  Solicited.  Address 

GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  MANAGER,  FRESNO,  CAL. 
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H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS 


TRIUMPH 

MOWERS 


•AND 


REAPERS. 


GENERAL  RANCH,  VINEYARD  AND   ORCHAED  SUPPLIES. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  MAILED  ON  APPLICATION. 


S 
T 
>. 

L 
E 


TREMENDOUS  STRENGTH. 
SIMPLE  CONSTRUCTION. 


EASY  DRAFT. 
UP  TO  DATE. 
THE  BEST. 


WB  BELIEVE  the  Walter  A.  Wood 
Mower  without  an  equal. 

YOU  WILL  If  you  invesUgate  its 
great  merUe. 

StroDg,  Light  RunnlDg  and  Greatly 
Improved.  Tilting  Bar,  Spring  Life, 
Four  Sizes. 

1  et  U8  send  you  Descriptive  Circu- 
lars- 


WORTH  $20  MORE 


Cornwall,  Cai/.,  Feb.  2,  1892. 
Messrs.  fAaNK  BROTHERS,  San  FranoiHCo.  Cal. 
Gentlemen:— THK  WALT?:K  A.  WOOD  MOWER  that 
I  bou);bt  of  vour  agent,  Mr.  Markey,  is  a  splendid  ma- 
cbloe.  The  low  draft  ma,he»  it  a  Hi^ht  runninf;  mower. 
I  DID  LARGE  AND  HKAVY  WORK  WITH  IT  LAST 
YEAR,  and,  with  the  exception  cf  the  natural  wear,  it 
Is  ag  good  M  Dew.  I  doubt  i(  it  hag  a  superior. 
Respectfully  yourg,  A.  F.  BERRICK. 


LIGHT  COST. 
LIGHT  WEIGHT. 
LIGHT  RUNNING. 


LIGHT 

ENCLOSED  GEAR 
REAPER. 


Adapted  to  any  and  all  crop 
conditions  acd  fitted  for  work 
where  other  reapers  fall 


EiasUy  adjusted  while  running, 
simple  acd  very  strong. 


WOOD 
SELF  DUMP 
RAKE. 


8,  10,  12  FT.  SIZES. 


Shafts  on  8  fC  Bake  c  n 
be  changed  t  r  'A  no  s  a 


NO  JERK,   NO  JAR. 

Steel  Wheels  and  a  Perfect  Tripping 
Device. 

Easily  handled  by  any  one  who  can 
drive. 

Manufactured  for  long  service  and 
good  work. 


GoLETi,  CiL. 

Me^frs.  FRANK  BROTHERS,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Gentlemen:  — THE  WALTER  A.  WOOD  MOWING 
MACHINE  that  I  purchased  of  you  wss  duly  received, 
and  we  started  it  up  this  moroia?,  a'd  And  that  it  hog 
not  lo«t  any  of  its  old  prpstige,  and  THE  IMPROVE- 
MENTS ADD  TO  ITS  LUSTRE.  I  have  claimed  fiirlhe 
last  20  years,  and  do  vet,  that  THE  WALTER  A.  WOO  D 
MOWING  MACHINE  IS  THE  BEST  sent  to  Califor"  a, 
and  wou'd  >a  her  have  it  by  $20  than  any  other  m  - 
chine  now  in  use.    Very  truly  yours, 

W.  N.  ROBERTS. 


Address: 


PRANK  BROTHERS,        ^^^-^^^--^-^^^^y'  worked  on  steep  Eills  Wlere  Ot&ers  Failed, 


S\N   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


OR 


WALTER  A.  WOOD  M.  &  R.  M.  CO., 

68  &  70  FHOtil  ST.,  PORTLAND,  OREGON. 
Faotorlee  at  Hooslok  Falls,  N.  T.,  and  Minneapolis. 


Half  Moon  Bay,  Jan.  29,  1892. 
Messrs.  FRANK  BROTHERS  —  Gontlemen:-Your 
letter  received  stating  that  you  are  desirous  of  hearing 
from  us  reirarding  the  WALTER  A.  WOOD  TWINE 
BINDER.  We  think  it  is  the  best  binder  made.  We 
cut  grain  on  steep  hills  whor '  other  binders  could  n-t 
cut  the  year  before,  »nd  hardly  evtr  misses  a  bundle 
Regarding  its  draft  and  elevation,  it  is  the  best  we  have 
seen.  In  fact,  we  prefer  the  Walter  A.  Wood  binder  ti> 
any  binder  made  yet    Yours  truly, 

CEREGHINO  &  DEBBNEDETTI. 


SINGLE  APRON  BINDER. 


Platform  Frame  and  Drive  Wheel 
of  Steel- 
Using  but  oneD  raper  It  Is  Wonder- 
fully Light  Draft. 

The  Binder  is  Bntlre'y  Automatic, 
Is  sure  In  Its  work  and  a  great  saver 
of  twine  over  other  types. 

The  Walter  A.  Wood  Binder  aflfords 
a  cheap  and  easy  method  of  har- 
vest Ing- 

STEEL  BUNDLE  CARRIER. 


received 


readers  of  the  Eubal  who 
the  neat  packages  in 
which  Eastern  rose  growers  send  their 
plants  by  mail  in  as  fresh  verdure  as 
they  displayed  in  the  far-away  propaga- 
ting houses,  will  be  interested  in  an  illustrated  account  of 
the  way  in  which  the  plants  are  grown  for  the  mailing 
trade.  Perhaps,  also,  some  California  propagators,  who 
are  thinking  about  the  arts  of  small-plant  shipping,  may 
also  get  a  point  from  the  views  we  present. 


-^.  Y 


It  should  be  stated  at  the  outset  that  there  is  probably 
no  rosebush  in  the  world  which  can  compare  in  vigor  and 
quick  returns  to  the  planter  with  the  rose  plants  grown  in 
the  open  air,  which  are  furnished  by  our  California  propa- 
gators. Their  prices,  too,  are  very  reasonable.  There  are, 
however,  plant- 
ers  whose 
means  are  small 
and  whose 
remoteness 
makes  express 
charges  appall- 
ing, who  are 
greatly  bene- 
fited by  the 
possibility  of  securing,  postpaid,  desirable  plants  at  a  cost 
of  a  few  cents  each.  It  is  true  they  require  time  to  estab- 
lish themselves,  and  must  also  be  more  carefully  planted 
and  cultivated;  but  usually  the  amateur  of  limited  means 
is  patient  and  a  good  gardener.   While,  then,  we  have  a 

strong  preference  for 
a  good-sized  bush, 
grown  from  a  strong 
cutting  in  the  open 
air,  we  still  recognize 
the  fact  that  many 
could  have  few  roses 
except  by  the  cheap 
free  -  by  -  mail  route. 

The  establishment 
of  which  partial  views 
appear  on  this  page,  is  the  largest  and  best  known  in  this 
country — that  of  the  Dingee  &  Conard  Company  of  West 
Grove,  Pa.  Their  roses  are  finding  their  way  by  thousands 
to  all  parfs  of  this  coast,  and  their  beautiful  publications 
are  always  welcome  in  California  homes,  where  floriculture 
M  appreciated  and  enjoyed. 

First,  there  appears  a  corner  of  the  great  glass-covered 


farm  devoted  to  roses  and 
other  ornamental  plants. 
Next  below  is  a  stretch  of 
bench,  upon  which  the 
tiny  twigs  are  set  in  sand, 
as  closely  as  they  can 
stand,  to  strike  their 
first  rootlets.  Then  comes 
a  bunch  of  small  pots  in 
which  the  rooted  twig 
TW  l\ovi)'>sS\'^a^  «■  g^jg      g^g^  soUtary  hab- 

itation, solitary,  except  as  interlopers  in  the  form  of  weeds 
and  other  undesirable  growths  may  dispute  the  space  with 
them.  Another  picture  shows  how  their  privacy  is  secured 
by  the  friendly  hand  which  plucks  away  the  intruders. 
iS'ext  comes  the  last  stage  of  the  rose  beneath  the  glass, 
and  where,  having  attained  good  size  and  strong  foliage, 
through  changes  to  fresh 
soil  and  larger  pots,  it  awaits 
among  its  fellows,  the 
hands  of  the  packer,  who 
gently  knocks  off  its  shell, 
washes  its  roots,  and  packs 
it,  in  cool,  damp  moss,  in  a 
box  in  which  it  can  traverse 
a  continent  or  an  ocean,  and 
show  its  bright  green  foliage 
to  the  eager  eyes  which  have  counted  the 
order  was  sent  to  the  propagator. 

Last  of  all  is  the  sentiment  of  the  story.  The  tiny  bush 
has  found  its  way  to  the  bedside  of  the  poor  sufferer  in  a 
hovel,  on  a  mission  of  cheer,  or  has  found  lodgment  in  a 
rich  vase  in  the  window  of  the  mansion. 

The  Dingee  &  Conard  Company  are,  as  has  been  stated, 
the  largest  growers  of  roses  in  this  country,  and  they  were 
first  to  develop  the  mail  business.  There  are,  however, 
other  establishments  working  in  the  same  line  and  con- 
tributing to  a  vast  result,  viewed  commercially  or  other- 
wise. Unfortunately,  the  commercial  phase  is  the  only 
one  which  we  can  measure  accurately.  The  census  bulle- 
tin on  floriculture  shows  that,  of  all  plants  grown,  roses 
are  in  greatest  demand,  and  a  single  firm  sent  out  a  millon 
of  them  in  1889.  There  were,  in  fact,  nearly  fifty  million 
rosebushes  propagated  during  that  year. 

Of  this  vast  number  of 
new  rose  plants,  Califor- 
doubt. 


nia,  no  doubt,  took  far 
more  than  her  share  would 
be  upon  a  basis  of  com- 
parative population.  Rose- 
growing  is  rapidly  advan- 
cing in  nearly  all  parts  of 
the  State,  and  it  is  little 

wonder,  because  only  the  mountain-top  counties 
have  to  consider  hardiness.  We  can  grow  nearly 
everything  of  the  rose  kind  in  the  open  air  and 
have  winter  bloom  of  the  most  magnificent  de- 
scription. Not  only  are  roses  being  planted  free- 
ly in  all  gardens,  but  everywhere  there  are  private 
collections,  increasing  continually.  The  suburban  garden, 
with  upward  of  200  named  varieties,  is  becoming  common, 
and  the  growers  take  deep  delight  in  acquiring  and  study- 
ing the  new  varieties  which  Eastern  and  European  origin- 
ators are  bringing  out  in  such  numbers.  These  varieties 
usually  find  first  entrance  to  our  gardens  through  the 
mailed  package,  and  the  fancier  can  well  afford  the  time 
and  care  required  to  build  up  the  infants  into  bushes  of 
magnificent  proportions. 


A  Dress  Rehearsal  for  tlie  World's  Fair. 

It  is  an  excellent  idea  to  have  a  preliminary  collection 
and  exhibition  of  the  material  which  will  be  sent  as  the 
California  State  exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair.  It  will  give 
form  and  definiteness  to  the  proposition  which  could  not 
be  otherwise  secured.  Having  the  material  which  is  of- 
fered on  display,  will  show  in  what  respects  it  should  be 
supplemented  and  in  what  way  also  the  installment  at 
Chicago  can  be  improved  in  style  or  arrangement.  Even 
if  the  effort  in  this  city  in  connection  with  the  Mechanics' 
Institute  should  have  the  special  authorization  of  the 
California  Commission,  the  opportunity  at  the  State  Fair 
for  display  should  not  be  disregarded,  but  should  be  em- 
ployed to  the  fullest  extent  by  the  Commission.  In  fact, 
it  would  seem  the  part  of  wisdom  for  the  Commission  to 
work  all  along  the  lines  of  the  county  and  district  fairs 
this  fall,  and  make  the  Chicago  exhibit 
the  grand  resultant  of  all  local  forces. 

Arrangements  for  the  dress  rehearsal 
in  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion  are  increas- 
ing. It  is  especially  desirable  that  the 
display  should  be  as  large  and  complete 


as  possible  on  the  opening  day,  and,  to  secure  that  result, 
as  well  as  to  spur  the  various  counties  toefforts  to  excel  it, 
was  decided  to  offer  the  following  prizes  :  To  the  county 
having  the  best  exhibit  in  place  by  September  3rd,  SoOO  ; 
to  the  county  making  the  most  effective  and  original  ex- 
hibit by  that  date,  $250  ;  to  the  county 
exhibiting  the  widest  range  of  useful 
products  by  that  date,  8250.  The  regular 
^^^1  prizes,  aggregating  several  thousand  dol- 
lars, will  be  arranged  hereafter. 

It  was  urged  and  generally  conceded 


Fruit  Freights. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Transcontinen- 
tal Association  in  Chicago,  April  19th,  fruit  freight  rates 
for  the  coming  season  will  be  decided  upon :  $1,50  per 
100  pounds,  eight  day's  time  to  New  York,  is  needed. 


that  the  exhibi- 
tion should  be 
as  distinctively 
as  possible  a 
World's  Fair  ex- 
hibit and  not  a 
Mechanics'  Fair, 
should  be  known  as 
fornia." 

We  trust  this  matter  will  command  the  attention  of  the 
County  Commissioners  and  others.  It  should  be  the 
greatest  exhibition  this  State  has  ever  seen,  and  it  will 
be  a  boon  to  see  it  to  all  who  will  never  get  nearer 
to  Chicago. 


It  was  decided  that  the  exhibition 
'  The  World's  Fair  Exhibit  for  Call- 
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QoF^f^ESf  ON  PENCE. 

Correspondenti  are  alone  respouBible  tor  their  opinions.— Ed. 

Benefits  from  the  Coyote  Bounty. 

NoRDHOFF,  Ventura  Co.,  April  5,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor: — In  the  issue  of  April  2d  the  Rural 
invites  correspondence  on  the  practicability  and  merits  of 
the  present  law  offering  a  bounly  for  the  destruction  of  the 
coyote.  As  to  the  proportionate  ravages  before  and  since 
the  passage  of  the  "scalp  law,"  it  would,  perhaps,  be  some- 
what difficult  to  give,  or  even  to  approximate  the  true  ratio 
or  percentage  of  damage.  The  observations  of  the  actual 
settlers  of  the  various  localities  would,  of  course,  be  the 
only  mode  of  determination;  hence  the  invitation  issued  by 
the  Rural.  In  some  localities  few,  if  any,  wolves  have 
been  destroyed,  while  in  other  localities  the  notorious  pests 
have  been  made  to  feel  "  the  strong  arm  of  the  law." 

In  this  locality,  I  think  the  ravages  have  been  not  more 
than  one-third  to  one-half  so  great  as  it  was  before  the 
enactment  was  passed.  But  we  are  suffering  yet  from  the 
coyote.  The  question  may  be  asked.  Who  are  suffering 
from  this  sly  and  treacherous  animal .''  The  answer  is, 
Every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  State.  One  of  the 
prominent  journals  of  the  State  asserts  that  it  is  a  protec- 
tion to  the  few  and  must  be  paid  by  all.  That  is  not  true. 
Every  stock-raiser  suffers,  as  every  young  calf,  sheep  of 
any  age,  goat,  pig,  and  poultry  of  all  kinds  may  fall  a  prey 
to  this  marauder;  neither  are  small  children  safe  from  its 
attack,  when  passing  to  and  from  school  through  a  sage- 
brush region.  Notwithstanding  they  seldom  attack  chil- 
dren, yet  who  would  be  willing  to  send  a  small,  lone  child 
through  a  woodland  or  brushy  country  infested  by  a  band 
of  wolves  that  had  been,  through  extreme  vigilance,  kept 
from  the  flocks  or  farmyatd  for  a  few  days.  I  have,  my- 
self, lost  from  the  ravages  of  this  animal  enough  hogs  and 
poultry  to  reduce  the  profits  thousands  of  dollars.  One  of 
the  citizens  of  this  county  lost  100  turkeys  during  one  sum- 
mer, although  he  lived  in  a  wide  valley  many  miles  from 
hills  or  timber.  The  turkey  will  not  bear  close  confine- 
ment; death  is  a  mere  matter  of  time  if  it  is  closely 
confined.  Yet  the  townsman,  even  if  he  is  not  a  Russian, 
wants  a  "  slice  off  Turkey."  If  the  above  producer  had 
saved  five  of  his  100  turkeys,  and  been  able  to  sell  th'm  for 
$10  each,  he  would  still  be  the  loser.  But  this  loss  makes 
the  price  of  turkeys  higher.  Now,  who  is  the  loser  !  The 
consumer  feels  the  loss  as  prices  advance,  and  the 
producer  never  makes  so  much  off  a  mere  remnant  at  the 
highest  price  offered,  as  there  is  a  limit,  above  which  the 
public  cease  to  be  consumers;  then  both  producer  and  con- 
sumer are  losers.  Thousands  of  dozens  of  eggs  are  at 
times  shipped  to  this  coast  from  the  Atlantic  States,  princi- 
pally from  ravages  from  this  sly  wolf;  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  are  sent  East  for  hams  and  bacon 
and  lard.  Who  is  the  loser  }  The  consumer  feels  the  loss 
through  the  increase  in  price,  and  the  California  producer 
feels  it  still  more,  and  last  of  all  the  State  feels  the  loss  of 
these  hundreds  of  thousands,  while  the  bounty  is  but  little 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand  for  the  destruction  of  this 
animal.  Who  is  the  gainer  while  every  individual  in  this 
State  is  the  loser?  The  Eastern  trader,  of  course;  he 
makes  money  out  of  our  misfortune. 

We  say,  kill  off  the  wolf,  and  if  it  costs  us  some  little 
money  to  do  so,  it  will  cost  us  much  more  to  keep  him. 
Of  course  this  scalp  bounty  is  not  expected  to  last  long,  as 
the  coyotes  will  be  few  in  number,  and  consequently,  the 
bounty  merely  nominal.  Or,  if  they  are  still  plentiful,  do 
as  men  do  in  other  warfare — kill  them  off,  as  it  is  cheaper 
than  to  keep  them. 

It  is  said  that  over  20,000  have  been  killed.  We  hope  it 
is  more.  But  suppose  none  had  been  killed,  would  they 
not  have  multiplied  to  50,000  or  more?  Great  heavens  ! 
What  would  the  people  of  California  pay  to  prevent  the 
turning  loose  of  50,000  ravenous  wolves  in  addition  to  what 
we  already  have  We  know  what  it  has  cost  the  people  of 
this  State,  which  is  not  much  over  ten  cents  for  each  indi- 
vidual. Yet  we  hear  more  talk  about  this  small  amount 
than  we  have  ever  beard  of  extravagant  salaries  and  other 
useless  State  and  Governmental  excesses,  although  they  are 
not  so  very  great. 

If  this  notorious  animal  that  can  look  up  and  down,  side- 
wise  and  behind  him,  all  at  the  same  time,  could  only  be 
trapped  easily  (as  other  animals  can),  his  destruction 
would  be  swift;  but  seldom  can  he  be  caught  in  this  way. 
Again,  it  is  only  now  and  then  he  can  be  poisoned.  Dare 
touch  anything  with  your  hand  and  he  stands  aloof;  he  will 
"touch  not,  taste  not"  of  that  poisoned  article,  unless  des- 
perately starved. 

Perhaps  it  is  because  he  gets  every  day  what  man  gets 
Sundays  and  holidays  only — chicken  and  turkey.  One  was 
shot  on  my  farm  whose  aesthetic  palate  had  been  tickled 
by  that  portion  of  animated  nature  known  as  the  bovida:, 
oveae  and  gallus,  for  in  his  capacious  stomach  was  found  a 
portion  of  a  cow  or  calf,  a  piece  of  sheep,  and  a  piece  of 
Plymouth  Rock  fowl.  Yes,  it  was  all  there;  the  beef  was 
covered  with  hair,  the  mutton  with  wool,  and  the  Plymouth 
Rock  chicken  with  white  speckled  feathers;  and  he  had 
just  killed  a  duck  at  my  place  for  variety.  We  have  heard 
that  the  coyote  has  one  redeeming  quality,  and  that  is,  he 
loves  the  flesh  of  the  rabbit.  We  are  not  acquainted  with 
any  kind  of  flesh  that  he  does  not  like,  if  he  can  kill  it  him- 
seU;  but  every  one  knows  how  difficult  it  is  for  a  dog  to 
catch  a  rabbit  in  chaparral  or  very  thick,  heavy  brush,  where 
the  rabbits  generally  stay.  They  seldom  if  ever  catch  them; 
neither  does  this  animal,  known  as  the  wild  canine,  often 
take  one;  he  finds  other  flesh  which  falls  an  easier  prey. 
If  he  found  no  other  prey  but  rabbit,  he  would  soon  become 
exinct. 

1,  myself,  have  been  a  sufferer  from  the  ravages  of  rab- 
bits in  vineyard  and  orchard;  but  either  from  disease 
among  rabbits  or  something  unknown  to  u^,  the  destruction 
has  been  decidedly  less  since  the  "  scalp  law  "  passed  than 
it  was  before,  or  even  20  years  since,  as  I  have  been  con- 


tinually planting  trees  and  vines  and  had  ample  opportunity 
for  observation . 

From  coyotes  there  is  undoubtedly  more  than  $10  loss  to 
the  State  in  stock  and  poultry,  where  there  is  a  gain  of  $1 
by  devouring  rabbits.  H.  J.  Dennison. 

[It  is  important  to  bring  out  such  facts  as  these  and  to 
have  the  subject  thoroughly  discussed  before  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  legislature.  We  hope  others  will  participate  in 
the  discussion. — Eds.  Press.] 

Notes  Irom  Sierra  Valley. 

Beckwith,  Plumas  Co.,  April  8,  189?.. 
To  THE  Editor: — Our  winter  closed  in  about  us  un- 
usually early,  the  first  snow  coming  Dec.  3rd.  Prophe- 
sies were  soon  made  that  the  early  storms  would  secure  us 
a  good  season.  For  many  weeks  however,  there  was  no 
more  storm,  and  our  winter  was  as  near  an  ideal  winter  in 
a  north  land  as  can  be  imagined.  The  valley  lay  under 
from  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches  of  snow,  from  early  in  Dec- 
ember until  the  last  of  February;  this  being  very  good  for 
the  grain  sown  in  the  fall.  The  roads  were  smooth  as 
glass  and  there  was  from  50  to  60  days  of  nearly  perfect 
sleighing.  There  were  some  very  cold  days  in  December, 
but  after  that  there  was  just  enough  stinging  cold  in  the 
air  to  set  one's  blood  to  circulating  finely.  There  was 
little  wind  and  the  whole  winter  was  thoroughly  enjoyable. 
The  winter  was  also  an  unusually  fine  one  for  feeding 
beef  stock. 

The  very  first  of  March,  while  there  was  still  snow  in 
the  valley,  the  sandy  loam  of  our  side  hill  ranches  was 
ready  for  the  plow,  and  all  the  push  which  every  ranch 
could  command  was  utilized  in  the  turning  the  furrows. 
By  the  27th  of  March  most  of  the  plowing,  and  a  little  of 
the  seeding  was  done.  On  that  date  there  began  a  storm, 
which  heavy  skies  had  been  for  same  time  forecasting. 
The  threatening  finally  culminated  on  March  26th,  in  one 
of  our  heavy  southwesters,  such  as  we  had  not  had  all  the 
winter,  and  which  brought  a  fall  of  12  or  14  inches  of  snow 
on  the  27th.  Since  that  time  (that  is  for  the  last  eight 
days)  there  has  been  but  one  day  free  from  storm.  A 
massive  snow  man  now  rears  his  ungainly  form  near  our 
house,  giving  evidence  of  the  rare  sport  the  storm  gives  to 
the  children. 

Th?  first  of  April,  meadows  and  newly  plowed  fields 
laid  under  two  or  three  inches  of  snow.  The  weather  is 
still  blustery  with  occasional  flurries  of  snow.  Could  the 
flowers  which  came  to  visit  us  so  early  this  spring,  have 
had  thoughts,  they  must  have  felt,  lucked  away  as  they 
were  under  nature's  white  counterpane,  they  they  too  were 
made  victims  of  All  Fools'  Day.  Birds  too,  came  earlier 
than  usual  this  season.  Meadow  larks  and  robins  have 
frequently  been  brought  to  grief  from  seeking  our  valley  for 
their  summer  quarters,  while  our  winter  had  not  yet  lost  its 
hold.  But  this  year  the  sparrows  have  come  earlier  than  I 
have  ever  known  them,  and  have  seemed  to  have  an  unusual 
sense  of  comradeship  in  coming  close  about  ourdoors,  and  a 
bluebird  driven  by  the  storm,  sought  shelter  in  one  of  our  bed- 
rooms. We  tried  in  vain  to  CO IX  it  into  some  feelings  of 
neighborliness,  but  after  a  time  we  gave  it  its  li:)erty,  the 
storm  having  for  the  lime  passed  by.  The  little  creature 
showed  its  enjoyment  of  its  freedom  by  flying  far  and  long, 
we  did  not  know  it  so  resembled  the  swallow  in  its  lergth 
of  flight. 

There  is  one  question  which  has  been  presenting  itself 
over  and  over  in  these  long  stormy  days.  That  is,  where 
does  this  multitude  of  birds  secure  sleeping  apartments? 
We  accept  the  song  and  brightness  of  our  feathered 
friends,  why  should  we  not  inquire  as  to  their  sleeping 
accomodations  ?  Those  who  have  investigated  the  matter, 
find  the  general  opinion  that  most  birds  roost  in  trees  and 
bushes,  wide  of  the  truth.  Snowbirds  in  the  East  make 
for  themselves  funny  little  dug-outs  under  the  roots  of 
grass,  or  what  is  more  likely,  make  use  of  those  the  field 
mice  have  dug,  or  they  roost  under  crooked  sticks  which 
they  arch  over  with  dry  leaves,  and  form  for  themselves 
small  spaces  sheltered  from  the  rain.  The  meadow  larks, 
long  before  nest  building  time,  have  been  found  roosting 
in  the  grass;  and  several  varieties  of  sparrows  have  their 
bedchambers  on  the  ground,  and  not  in  trees.  This  is 
true  in  the  East,  and  I  am  sure  the  same  is  the  case  here. 
The  devices  of  our  feathered  friends  to  secure  comfoitable 
sleeping  quarter?,  is  so  interesting  as  to  make  one  feel 
almost  sorry  that  advancing  years  and  accompanying 
rheumatism  keeps  us  from  investigating  their  habits.  But 
of  one  thing  I  am  sure  that  our  numberless  feathered 
visitors  have  not  had  their  bedchambers  in  our  trees,  for 
the  nightly  snows  which  have  come  during  this  long  storm, 
have  so  laden  the  trees  that  they  have  assunied  fantastic 
shapes  and  forms,  their  branches  sometimes  coming  near 
the  ground. 

The  account  of  all  this  snow  may  make  those  in  warm 
climates  feel  like  shivering,  but  it  is  better  for  ui  than 
rain,  and  is  all  going  straight  into  the  ground.  The 
people  in  this  locality  feel  some  interest  in  the  boom  at 
Amadee.  The  town  at  the  termini  of  the  N.  C.  &  O.  R.  R. 
has  sprung  up  like  a  mushroom  in  a  night.  P'ine  me- 
dicinal springs  are  one  of  the  features  of  which  it  boasts. 

Mary  P.  Arms. 
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A  Progressive  Dairyman  in  Orange  County. 

Among  the  efforts  being  put  forth  to  develop  the  re- 
sources of  Orange  county  there  is  none  more  worthy  of  no- 
tice and  public  encouragment  than  the  graded  stock  farm 
and  creamery  of  Henry  West,  of  McPherson.  Mr.  West 
is  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  that  village,  and  enjoys  an 
enviable  reputation  for  honesty  and  indefatigable  industry. 

Six  >ears  ago  he  owned  one  of  the  most  productive  fruit 
ranches  in  the  Santa  Ana  valley,  which  he  had  brought 


into  bearing  by  sheer  hard  work  at  the  carpenter's  bench 
and  the  practice  of  the  strictest  economy.  The  vine  dis- 
ease, scale  bug,  and  a  slap  from  the  tail  end  of  the  boom, 
left  him  with  an  unproductive  ranch  and  a  lively  mortgage 
which  pegged  away  night  and  day,  Sundays  included;  but 
these  adverse  circumstances  have  only  succeeded  in  spur- 
ring him  on  to  renewed  efforts,  and  if  his  vital  system  does 
not  snap  with  the  strain  imposed  upon  it  he  will  certainly 
come  out  on  top. 

In  procuring  animals  to  stock  his  ranch,  Mr.  West 
journeyed  east  to  Pennsylvania  and  other  points,  and  pur- 
chased two  registered  Jersey  bulls,  one  registered  Holstein 
bull  and  several  registered  Jersey  and  Holstein  cows.  He 
was  not  satisfied  merely  to  obtain  the  pure  breeds,  but  ex- 
amined pedigrees  and  selected  descendants  from  the  aris- 
tocrats of  the  Jersey  and  Holstein  families  who  had  made 
the  highest  record  in  qualities  that  make  those  breeds  so 
valuable  and  profitable.  As  a  matter  of  course  he  had  to 
pay  fancy  prices;  his  freight  bill  alone  would  have  pur- 
chased double  the  number  of  ordinary  slock  in  this  State. 

Mr.  West  takes  pardonable  pride  in  exhibiting  his  stock, 
poiniing  out  to  the  uninitiated,  the  distinctive  features  and 
marks  that  are  peculiar  to  the  best  families  of  those  beau- 
tiful animals,  and  also  in  producing  documentary  evidence 
in  proof  of  their  high  claims. 

The  creamery  which  is  under  the  supervision  of  Mrs. 
West,  is  a  perfect  model  of  cleanliness  and  system,  al- 
though at  present  on  a  small  scale  it  is  furnished  with  the 
most  elaborate  and  expensive  machinery,  refrigerator,  etc., 
for  the  production  of  cream  and  butter.  The  cream  is 
separated  from  the  new  milk  by  centrifugal  force;  it  is 
poured  into  a  cylinder  that  is  revolved  by  a  crank.  The 
cylinder  has  a  rotary  motion  of  over  6,000  revolutions  per 
minute,  which  separates  the  cream  from  the  milk  and  ejects 
them  into  separate  streams  into  vessels  set  to  receive 
them.  The  cream  is  then  laid  away  in  the  refrigerator 
till  it  is  reduced  to  the  proper  temperature  to  churn. 
Everything  is  reduced  to  a  perfect  system  in  which  the 
clock,  thermometer  and  weights  and  measures  take  an  im- 
portant part. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  West  read  all  kinds  of  books  and  news- 
papers that  relate  to  their  business  and  make  its  technics 
their  constant  study.  As  a  result,  their  butter  has  already 
gained  an  established  reputation,  and  has  a  ready  sale  of 
ten  cents  per  pound  in  excess  of  common  butter.  J,  E. 
Curry,  of  Tustin,  takes  the  whole  product  of  Mr.  West's 
creamery,  and  Sam  Tustin,  the  manager  of  the  Tustin 
store,  recently  informed  me  that  he  would  take  a  ton  a 
week  if  he  could  get  it,  for,  exclaimed  that  gentleman, 
there  is  always  a  demand  for  good  butter. 

Mr.  West  uses  the  same  precise  methods  in  feeding  and 
lending  his  stock  as  are  used  in  the  creamery.  The  food 
is  all  weighed  and  fed  at  stated  intervals.  He  crushes  his 
own  grain  and  cuts  his  fodder  by  treadmill,  using  his  bulls 
for  motive  power.  The  bulls  do  not  seem  to  object,  and 
it  is  an  excellent  means  of  exercising  them. 

A  silo  for  making  ensilage  will  be  erected  by  Mr.  West 
as  soon  as  his  means  will  allow.  Apropos  of  the  silo  there 
is  certainly  an  easy  income  to  a  man  who  is  the  owner  of  a 
few  acres  of  land  under  the  irrigating  system  who  will 
raise  corn  and  make  ensilage  for  sale  to  families  who  keep 
one  or  two  cows. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  West,  our  valley  will  soon  be 
in  possession  of  a  superior  breed  of  milch  cows  which  will 
eventually  run  out  the  old  Texas  and  mongrel  stock.  He 
is  surely  a  benefactor  to  the  neighborhood,  and  deserves 
to  be  financially  successful.  Contrast  the  nature  of  the 
man,  who,  with  nothing  but  pure  grit,  muscle  and  borrowed 
capital,  is  building  up  the  resources  of  our  county,  with 
the  tight-fisted  parasite  who  will  venture  his  hoarded  capi- 
tal upon  nothing  that  will  bring  him  heavier  returns  than 
our  present  exorbitant  rate  of  interest  for  loaned  money. — 
Cor.  Santa  Ana  Blade. 


Records  of  Pure  Butter-Fat. 

Yorkville,  N.  Y.,  March  28. 
To  the  Editor: — The  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of 
America  has  taken  another  forward  step  that  must  com- 
mend itself  to  every  one  interested  in  the  improvement  of 
dairy  cattle.  At  its  annual  meeting  held  on  the  i6th  inst., 
it  adop  ed  the  following  amendment  to  its  Advanced  Regis- 
try Rules: 

"  A  cow  shall  also  be  eligible,  to  this  registry,  on  a  record 
of  pure  butter-fat,  determined  by  a  composite  test  of  sam- 
ples of  her  milk,  of  equal  quantities,  taken  fiom  each  and 
every  milking  for  a  period  of  seven  consecutive  days;  the 
sample,  in  each  and  every  instance  to  be  taken  from  the 
whole  milking  after  it  is  thoroughly  stirred  and  mixed. 
Tnis  composite  test  shall  be  made  by  theBabcock,  or  other 
equally  accurate  apparatus  or  method,  approved  by  the 
American  Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists. 
The  total  amount  of  milk  produced  by  the  cow  during  this 
period  of  seven  consecutive  days,  shall  be  multiplied  by  the 
per  cent  of  pure  butter-fat  thus  found  in  the  milk,  and  the 
product  shall  be  the  record.  The  requirement  for  entry  on 
such  a  record  shall  be  per  cent  of  the  present  require- 
ment for  entry  on  a  record  of  marketable  butter,  of  a  cow 
of  the  same  age  at  calvmg.  Full  particulars  shall  be  re- 
ported and  affidavits  made  as  in  cases  of  milk  records  and 
marketable  butter  records." 

A  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  S.  Hoxie,  L.  T.  Yeo- 
mans  and  David  H.  Burreil,  was  appointed  to  fill  the  blank 
in  the  above  amendment.  l"his  committee  is  correspond- 
ing with  practical  butter-makers,  and  with  scientific  men, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  proper  per  cent  to  be 
inserted.  Letters  have  been  received  urging  that  it  be 
filled  with  83 '3.  This  would  make  the  requirement  of  a 
full  age  cow  12%  lbs.  of  pure  butter-fat.  A  prominent  in- 
vestigator has  suggested  13  pounds.  These  amounts 
would  be  equivalent  to  perhaps  from  14  to  16  pounds  of 
marketable  butter,  as  records  are  usually  made,  the  varia- 
tion depending  on  the  amount  of  water  and  other  matter, 
other  than  pure  butter- •'at,  that  butter,  as  variously  made, 
contains.    The  requirement  for  a  heifer  calving  at  just  two 
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years  old,  if  the  blank  be  filled  with  S^'/i,  would  be  7^  lbs. 
of  pure  butter-lat;  between  this  age  and  full  age,  the  re- 
quirements would  increase  in  the  same  ratio  as  those  of 
marketable  butter  records.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  add  that  a 
brief  report  of  the  care  and  food  is  a  matter  of  record  at  the 
option  of  owners  in  all  cases  of  advanced  registry. 

This  amendment  will  greatly  reduce  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pense of  making  records,  and  if  universally  adopted,  will 
do  away  with  all  injustice  between  breeders,  resulting  from 
the  varying  per  cent  of  water  and  other  foreign  matter,  that 
records  of  marketable  butter  necessarily  contain.  Besides 
these  advantages,  if  other  associations  of  breeders  of  dairy 
cattle  will  adopt  a  similar  record,  it  will  afford  a  basis  of 
comparison  of  the  different  breeds,  that  will  go  far  toward 
settling  their  relative  merits  as  butter  producers.  Further, 
we  might  reasonably  hope,  in  such  an  event,  that  the  mak- 
ing of  "  wild  cat  "  or  unsubstantiated  records  would  be 
abandoned.  S.  HoxiE,  Supt.  Advanced  Registry. 


IIIJ^E  iBoTANIST. 


The  Ferns  of  Napa. 

Many  readers  will  recognize  the  initials  appended  to  the 
following  article  as  belonging  to  the  Rural's  Napa  corre- 
spondent, who  writes  so  fluently  of  field  crops  and  other  in- 
dustries. In  the  article  below,  from  the  Napa  Register,  A. 
W.  R.  shows  another  side  of  his  make-up,  and  one  in 
possession  of  which  many  Rural  readers  will  sympathize 
with  him.  Fortunately,  many  of  the  forms  described  occur 
in  other  parts  of  the  State  and  will  be  recognized  by 
readers. 

In  shaded  canyon,  in  sheltered  dell,  in  many  a  rocky, 
moist  nook  in  this  county  grow,  in  charming  gracefulness 
and  in  goodly  variety,  that  class  of  plants  which  for  all 
lovers  of  beautiful  vegetation  have  a  peculiar  fascination  — 
lovely  ferns.  Even  on  the  rough,  barren,  rocky,  mountain 
sides  m.ay  be  found  one  or  more  varieties  seemingly  set- 
ting at  naught  one  law  that  seems  to  govern  fern  life,  that 
of  abundant  moisture. 

Probably  few  counties  in  this  State,  ether  than  our  own, 
possess  a  greater  variety  of  fern  life.  Commencing  to  put 
forth  the  delicate  fronds  soon  after  the  first  rains  of  autumn, 
one  kind  succeeds  another,  in  their  appointed  season,  with 
the  regularity  of  clock  work,  till,  in  the  lite  spring  months, 
all  have  sent  up  their  tender  shoots  from  the  dark  ground 
to  the  light  and  warmth  of  the  cloudless  sun.  By  the  time 
the  tardy  comers  have  made  their  appearance  the  avaiit 
couriers  of  the  yearly-recurring  procession  have  passed 
'.heir  prime  and  have  made  preparations  for  closely  folding 
together  their  fronds  and  retiring  from  view. 

The  coarser  varieties  of  ferns  one  may  readily  find  in 
most  any  shaded,  moist  locality;  the  finer,  more  delicate 
kinds,  in  secluded  nooks.  Not  promiscously  does  nature 
bestow  her  favors.  Not  to  the  careless  eye  does  she  reveal 
her  choicest  treasures.  Patient,  careful  search  in  out-of- 
the-way  places  often  reveals  a  surprising  wealth  of  vegeta- 
tion, which  well  repays  the  effort  required  for  its  finding. 

It  has  been  said  that  in  the  whole  United  S  ates  there 
are  probably  less  than  loo  varieties  of  ferns,  and  of  these 
about  one-half  are  found  in  California.  Scarcely  20  of 
them  can  be  considered  peculiar  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

POLYPODIEVE. 

The  fern  that  earliest  responds  to  the  long  deferred  fall 
rains  is  the  Polypodiuvi  Californicmn,  a  leathery,  ever- 
green fern,  whose  life  is  prolonged  till  late  in  the  season. 
It  is  often  found  growing  on  rocky  surfaces  where  the  soil 
is  thin,  its  large  rootstalk  creeping  here  and  there  beneath 
a  thick  carpet  of  velvety  moss.  This  variety  is  found  in 
California,  from  San  Diego  northward.  The  fronds  are 
usually  of  ample  size,  from  10  to  18  inches  h'gh  and  from 
3  to  5  inches  broad. 

By  far  the  finest  of  all  our  Polypodia  is  the  Polypodtum 
Scouleri,  which  grows  on  trees  and  stumps,  more  rarely  on 
the  ground.  It  sometimes  grows  to  the  height  of  two  feet; 
fleshy,  evergreen,  with  sori  (or  fruit  dots)  one-fifth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  This  fern  has  been  noticed  growing  on 
fir  trees,  at  a  height  of  from  150  to  200  feet  above  the 
ground,  in  Oregon. 

THE  GOLD  FERN. 

The  beautiful  gold-back  fern  {Gymnogramtne  triangu- 
laris') is  an  old  acquaintance  with  ramblers  in  our  woods 
and  canyons.  They  are  now  growing  rapidly,  and  fre- 
quently, fine  specimens  may  be  obtained.  Later  in  the 
season  they  will  be  numerous.  The  sta'ks  are  slender, 
blackish  broArn,  polished,  and,  in  full-grown  specimens, 
from  six  to  eight  inches  long,  with  fronds  five  angled,  from 
two  to  five  inches  long  and  nearly  as  broad.  The  upper 
surface  of  the  fronds  is  of  a  deep  green  color,  with  surface 
nearly  smooth.  The  greatest  beauty  of  this  fern  lies  in  the 
wonderful  coloring  of  the  under  side  of  the  frond,  which  is 
usually  a  clear,  sulphur  yellow,  but  varies  from  a  deep  or- 
ange to  a  pure  white,  owing  to  the  powdery  coating.  Speci- 
mens which  are  of  a  very  li^ht  color,  are  frequently  called 
silver  ferns,  but  are  considered  by  botanists  to  be  a  variety 
of  the  gold  fern.  Only  two  species  are  known  to  exist  in 
the  United  States.  This  fern  is  common  to  California, 
and  is  said  to  occur  as  far  north  as  Vancouver  Island. 

ADIANTUMS. 

Just  now  the  Adinntums,  or  family  of  Maiden-hair  ferns, 
are  making  rapid  growth  in  sheitered,  rnoist  localities.  No 
bouquet  of  ferns  gathered  in  our  woods  or  canyons  is  con- 
sidered complete  without  many  fronds  of  the  bewitchingly 
graceful  variety,  Adianium  Emargiuatum,  of  which  varie- 
ty we  have  three  species. 

By  far  the  most  beautiful  species  of  the  who'e  genus  is 
Adiantum  pedatum,  the  so-called  five  fingered  fern.  It 


grows  in  moist,  rocky  places,  from  Santa  Cruz  northward 
as  far  as  Unalaska.  It  is  common  in  the  Atlantic  States, 
from  Noith  Carolina  to  Canada,  and  is  also  found  in  Japan. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  and  graceful  of  our  ferns. 
Like  several  other  varieties  found  in  this  county,  it  has  its 
peculiar  habitation  and  is  obtained  only  in  favored  locali- 
ties, as  in  Sarcos  Creek  canyon,  at  the  falls  of  Spencer 
creek,  and  a  few  other  places  near  Napa.  It  makes,  when 
potted,  a  beautiful  ornament  for  the  conservatory  or  the 
drawing-room,  its  feathery  fronds  being  perennially  green. 

THE  WOODWARDIA. 

The  tall  Woodivardia,  or  "  Chain  fern,"  so  popular  for 
decorative  purposes,  is  quite  a  common  fern,  everj^reen, 
hardy,  growing  to  perfection  in  shaded,  well-wa  ered  ra- 
vines. Through  the  winter  months,  when  it  is  difficult  to 
obtain  other  ferns,  this  vigorous-growing  variety  can  be 
found  in  considerable  quantity  in  the  localities  it  selects  for 
its  home. 

This  variety  is  a  member  of  the  genus  Aspleniece,  of 
which  there  are  about  60  species,  finding  its  greatest  devel- 
opment in  the  Southern  hemisphere. 

Woodwardia  Radicans,  full  grown,  has  strong  stalks,  8 
to  12  inches  long,  with  fronds  standing  3  to  5  feet  high,  the 
pinnae  being  from  8  to  15  inches  long,  and  from  2  104 
broad.  The  sori  are  oblong.  It  is  found  from  Long  val- 
ley to  Southern  California.  The  typs  is  found  in  Maderia 
and  along  the  Mediterranean  countries  in  India  and  Java. 
In  our  own  country  it  is  found  in  almost  every  Sta'.e.  It 
bears  transplanting  readily,  as  the  roots  are  always  vig- 
orous. 

THE  LADY  FERNS. 

One  of  our  most  graceful  fern-,  delicate,  finely  serrated, 
is  the  Lady  fern.  There  are  to  be  found,  within  a  short 
distance  of  Napa,  several  varieties  of  these. 

Asp.  Felix  foemina  and  Asp.  commune  are  the  ones 
most  common,  but  they  are  not  found  in  every  locality. 
Like  several  other  kinds  of  ferns  they  choose  their  own 
company.  Some  fine  specimens  have  been  gathered  along 
Sarcos  creek  that  would  rank  with  choice  specimens  from 
foreign  lands.  The  frond  is  ample,  delicate,  from  2  to  4 
feet  high,  the  pinnae  being  from  4  to  8  inches  long,  son 
short.  They  make  splendid  plants  for  the  house  and  have 
a  silent  though  expressive  language,  all  their  own. 

The  sword  fern,  Aspidium  munitum,  is  one  of  our  hardi- 
est varieties,  and  is  popular  for  decorative  purposes.  The 
stalks  are  often  a  foot  long,  pinnas  very  many,  3  to  4  inches 
long.  It  is  one  of  the  handsomest  American  ferns,  and 
like  many  others,  subject  to  considerable  variation,  some- 
times called  Shield  le  ns.  A.  Californicuin  has  fronds 
long  and  narrow,  and  is  quite  common. 

L.ACE  FERNS. 

Near  the  falls  of  Sarcos  creek  may  be  found,  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  the  delicate  Cheilanthes  gracilliina,  ap- 
propriately called  the  ''  Lace  fern."  This  fern  grows  in 
crevices  of  rocks  or  cl  ffs  where  there  is  considerable 
moisture,  and  is  found  in  many  portions  of  Cali'ornii.  Ch 
California  resembles  the  above  and  may  readily  be  taken 
for  it.  This  variety  is  found  in  moist,  shady  ravines  in  the 
Coast  Range. 

One  naturally  seeks  for  ferns  in  moist,  shady  p'aces,  but 
the  home  of  the  genus  Pelhv,  P.  Ornilhopus,  seems  to  be 
partial  to  rocky,  mountain  sides.  The  latter  variety  is 
often  called  the  Birdtrack  fern.  The  fronds  are  very  rigid, 
from  a  few  inches  to  a  foot  long,  the  lower  pinns  bearing 
from  a  few  up  to  15  or  16  pairs  of  trifoliate  pinnules.  This 
is  an  odd  kind  of  fern,  devoid  of  gracefulness,  but  having 
an  individuality  all  its  own.  It  is  common  throughout 
California,  growing  mostly  on  dry  hillsides,  in  tuft?,  among 
rocks,  exposed  to  a  long  summer's  sun  The  pinnse,  when 
trifoliate,  as  they  almost  always  are  in  a  state  of  nature, 
strangely  suggest  the  claws  of  a  bird's  foot,  whence  the 
specific  name. 

This  fern  belongs  to  the  family  of  Cliff  brakes,  and  a 
cousin  is  P.  Andromedafolia,  which,  though  often  found 
among  dry  rocks,  loves  moisture  more  than  the  former.  It 
sometimes  is  called  the  "  Coffee  fern,"  as  the  pinnae,  when 
well  fruited,  resemble  the  coffee  bean  in  shape  and  color. 
The  stalks,  growing  in  a  clump,  are  from  2  to  12  inches 
long,  about  equaling  the  ovate,  usually  tri-pinnate  fronds. 
It  makes  a  very  pretty  pot-fern.  This  comprise  the  varie- 
ties of  the  "  Cliff  ferns,"  found  near  Napa,  though  P.  densa 
is  said  to  be  found  in  the  Coast  Range.  Our  local  varie 
ties  are  easily  obtained  along  the  hi  Is  bordering  this  va'ley 
on  the  east. 

BRACKEN. 

Everybody  who  has  ever  strolled  along  the  foothills  or 
on  the  sides  of  our  mountains  is  well  acquainted  with 
Ptcris  aquilina  (Linnaeus),  the  common  brake,  or  "  Eagle 
fern."  It  is  too  coarse  for  bouquets  or  for  nice  decoration. 
It  is  to  be  found  throughout  this  State  and  northward  to 
Sitka.  In  one  form  or  another  the  common  brake  occurs 
in  almost  every  region  ol  the  earth.  In  Northern  Califor- 
nia and  Oregon  it  forms  thickets  as  high  or  higher  than  a 
man's  head,  and  of  many  acres  extent.  In  some  localities 
the  young  fronds  are  boiled  and  eaten  as  a  su'Dstitute  for 
asparagus. 

There  are  to  be  found  in  our  county  a  few  other  species 
of  ferns,  most  of  which  are  small,  delicate,  fragile,  but 
quite  attractive.  The  principal  species  have  been  named. 
In  the  canyon  back  of  the  "  Hermitage  "  (Asylum  farm), 
along  Sarcos  creek,  by  the  shaded  banks  of  Spencer  creek, 
and  near  the  falls  of  that  stream;  in  Hagen's  canyon,  and 
also  in  a  rough  gorge  on  the  west  face  of  Bald  mountain, 
back  of  the  Plass  place;  in  Milliken  canyon,  along  Dry 
creek  and  by  streams  that  have  their  source  in  the  red- 
woods, the  above-named  ferns  may  be  found  in  greater  or 
less  profusion  in  their  individual  habitats. 

No  more  attractive  plants  can  be  obtained  for  the  house 
or  conservatory  than  some  of  these  wonderful  creations, 
and  all,  or  nearly  all,  will  grow  well  in  shaded,  moist  nooks 
in  the  flower  garden.  For  little  care,  no  plant  of  our  fields 
or  canyons  will  afford  more  pleasure  or  satisfaction  than 
these.  A.  W.  R. 


Poultry  for  Commerce. 

This  topic  comprehends  poultry  for  market  and  eggs  for 
quoted  prices.  Any  of  the  breeds  will  give  handsome  re- 
turns if  provided  quarters  suitable  to  their  needs,  and 
proper  care;  but  experience  with  thirty  seven  different 
kinds,  running  through  a  series  of  many  years,  leads  me  to 
the  conclusion  that  light  Brabmas,  Plymouth  Rocks,Wyan- 
dottes,  Langshans  and  Leghorns  are  the  most  desirable  of 
all  domestic  fowls.  For  market  eggs,  sold  by  the  dczen, 
Leghorns  lead  all  others;  if  sold  by  the  pound,  the  light 
Brahmas  would  lead,  as  they  are  a  better  winter  layer, 
when  prices  are  higher;  their  eggs  are  also  very  large,  and 
are  heavier  according  to  size  than  many  others.  Tliey  reach 
broiler  age  at  eight  to  ten  weeks;  roaster  age  at  seven  to 
eight  months.  The  cockerels  are  more  tender  and  juicy  at 
eleven  months  than  a  dunghill  at  seven,  and  are  sought  for 
by  hotel  men  and  restauranters  in  1  eu  of  turkeys.  The 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Are  good  average  layers,  if  not  bred  too  large.  The  me- 
dium-sized birds  are  better  producers  than  the  overgrown 
ones.  They  are  an  excellent  breed  from  which  to  produce 
early  broilers  and  summer  roasters  at  seaside  resoits. 
They  will  each  lay  120  to  130  eggs  and  raise  a  clutch  of 
chicks.  Allowed  to  indulge  the  instinct  of  incubation  near- 
ly all  sitting  breeds  will  lay  more  eggs  that  if  deprived  of 
it,  so  that  the  brood  is  so  much  clear  gain.  The  Rock  is  a 
rapid  grower,  an  excellent  eater  and  forager,  and  if  well 
bred  is  on  middle  ground  between  the  larger  and  smaller 
breeds;  handsome,  alert,  clean-legged,  and,  like  the 
Brahma,  yellow  of  skin,  a  feature  greatly  desired  nearly 
everywhere  in  this  country,  but  shunned  in  Europe,  for 
table  purposes.  I  find  the  Rock  but  poorly  bred  in  South- 
ern California,  from  an  esthetic  view,  they  being  a  smoky, 
dirty  cuckoo  color,  instead  of  that  bright,  attractive,  violet 
hue  so  much  prized  and  cultivated  by  the  true  fancier. 
Very  ugly  is  the  Rock  if  this  color  is  not  attained;  very 
beautiful,  when  blue. 

WYANDOTTES. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Wyandotles  will  ever  become  as 
popular  as  the  Rocks,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  not  so 
easily  bred  to  beauty  of  feather,  the  cuckoo  being  the  easi- 
est of  all  parti-colors  to  breed  true.  In  the  North,  how- 
ever, they  are  bred  very  true  to  ground  color  and  lacing  in 
a  few  hands,  and  are  sought  after  because  of  their  rose 
comb,  which  seldom  becomes  frosted  with  mercury  at  20' 
below  zero.  Wyandotles  are  8^,  7;^,  6/^  and  pounds 
in  weight;  if  "standard,"  being  about  one  pound  lighter 
than  the  Rocks.  Nothing  except  a  Langshan  grows  ir,to 
good,  fat  broilers  sooner  than  a  Wyandof.e,  and  by  many 
they  are  known  as  "  the  broiler  bird."  They  lay  from  1 30 
to  140  eggs,  hatch  and  rear  a  brood  of  chicks,  moult  quick- 
ly and  begin  business  in  early  spring.  They  are  not  as 
nervous  as  the  Rocks,  and  are  better  mothers.  And  yet,  if 
not  bred  to  "  standard  "  requirements  they  are  but  a  scrag- 
gy lot,  and  the  owner  quickly  disposes  of  them.  When 
the  ground  color  of  feather  is  silver  grey,  or  golden,  as  the 
variety  may  determine,  with  a  black  lacing,  the  bird  is 
handsome  indeed — clean  of  legs,  yellow  of  skin,  plump  and 
square  of  body;  they  have  merit. 

THE  BLACK  LANGSHAN. 

No  bird  among  fanciers  has  become  so  popular  in  so 
short  a  time  as  the  black  Langshan.  It  is  a  large  bird, 
among  the  best  of  winter  layers,  handsome  of  plumage  if 
bred  to  the  green-black,  rapid  growers  into  broilers,  have 
pink-white  feet  and  white  skin.  This  latter  feature  detracts 
from  their  market  value  in  this  country,  but  makes  them  a 
favorite  in  England.  Breeders  of  this  bird  are  numbered 
by  tens  of  thousands  in  this  country.  Its  national  club 
has  issued  the  best  and  completest  catalogue  ever  put  cut 
upon  poultry. 

Here  we  have  the  large  breeds,  the  medium  size  and  the 
small,  and  such  as  will  insure  eggs  the  year  round,  for  as 
the  large  breeds  are  in  moult  and  do  not  lay,  the  Leghorn 
has  not  begun  to  moult  and  is  yet  dropping  eggs;  and  by 
the  time  the  formerare  through  moulting  and  have  begun  to 
lay,  the  Leghorn  will  have  begun  to  moult  and  stop  laying. 
These  breeds  give  the  largest  carcass,  the  quickest  growers 
into  broilers,  the  greatest  number  of  eggs.  There  is  little 
or  no  need  to  add  any  other  breed  for  table — that  is  for 
table  use  alone — as  the  Langshans  and  Wjandottes  and 
even  the  light  Brahmas  are  greatly  to  be  prized  for  this 
alone;  but  if  birds  are  desired  for  table  especially,  either 
the  Houdan,  Indian  Game  or  Dorking  are  the  best,  in  the 
order  named.    With  these  birds  the  average  yearly  prod- 


uct should  be — 

12  }^  dozen  eggs  at  30  cents  a  dozen  5  3  73 

4  pairs  chicks,  28  lbs.,  at  25  cents  a  lb   7  co 

Total  $10  75 

Cost  of  production — 

Keeping  of  hen  $  i  25 

15  eggs  (or  incubation   35 

Growing  8  chicks  to  35  lbs.  live  weight,  at  gji  cents  per  lb. . . .  3  32 
Int. rest  on  investment  and  casualties  ;   75 


Total  $5  67 

Net  gain   $  5  08 


These  figures  may  be  relied  upon.  There  is  money  in 
poultry.  It  is  not  child's  work.  It  is  business  when  busi- 
ness is  made  of  it.  It  can't  be  overdone.  Look  at  pi  ices 
in  the  far  East — Massachusetts,  for  instance.  I  received  a 
letter  on  March  8th,  from  a  friend,  who  asks:  "  What  is 
the  matter  with  the  East?  Eggs  have  been  55  cents  per 
dozen  for  two  months,  and  never  lower  than  30  cents."' 
And  yet  there  are  50  birds  there  to  one  here.  They  are 
bred  there  by  hundreds  of  thousands  every  ye  n  --S  T 
Roberts  in  Great  Southwest, 
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^Horticulture. 


Pruning  Deciduous  Fruit  Trees. 

J.  Luther  Bowers,  the  field  manager  of  the 
California  Land  and  Improvement  Company, 
in  Little  Lake  valley,  Mendocino  county, 
writes  for  the  Willets  News  as  follows: 

"  Nature  has  her  own  way  of  pruning. 
When  we  go  out  into  the  timber,  there  we  find 
the  work  of  nature.  Our  huge  redwood  trees 
have  been  touched  by  the  hand  of  Nature. 
When  young,  these  trees  were  crowded,  ard 
the  small  branches  along  the  trunk  die  and 
drop  off,  and  in  this  way  the  tree  is  pruned, 
and  if  it  was  not  for  this  mode  of  pruning 
we  would  not  have  any  of  the  nice  clean 
lumber  free  from  knots.  In  many  other 
ways  nature  prunes  our  fruit  trees;  for  in- 
stance, go  out  during  the  season  of  peaches 
and  look  at  a  loaded  peach  tree  that  has 
never  been  pruned,  and  what  will  you  see  ? 
A  portion,  if  not  all,  of  the  tree  broke  down 
from  the  load  of  fruit  it  has  borne,  the  next 
season  we  will  see  nice  vigorous  sprouts, 
while  another  tree,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, that  did  not  break  down  with  its 
fruit,  we  will  see  scarcely  any  growth  at  all. 

We  will  now  follow  these  two  trees  up  an- 
other season  and  see  how  they  will  show  up. 
On  our  tree  that  broke  down  we  will  see 
some  very  fine  peaches,  and  on  the  other 
one  we  will  find  a  lot  of  poor  ones;  the  latter 
tree  has  made  but  very  little  wood  growth, 
and  the  former  has  made  a  good  wood 
growth  and  has  been  increasing  in  vigor, 
and  if  kept  pruned  will  become  a  fine  fruit 
tree.  In  our  large  orchards  that  we  are 
setting  this  season,  we  are  cutting  all  of  our 
trees  back  to  15  inches,  so  as  to  try  and 
have  our  trees  head  out  as  close  to  the 
ground  as  possible.  Our  prunes,  peaches 
and  plums  will  prune  so  as  to  have  them  in 
the  form  of  an  egg  set  on  the  large  end,  and 
apples,  pears  and  cherries  to  the  form  of  an 
egg  set  on  the  small  end.  These  two  sys- 
tems of  pruning  takes  great  a  deal  of  care 
and  patience,  and  must  be  followed  up  every 
year  on  the  following  plan:  The  first  year, 
cut  back  to  within  15  inches  of  the  ground; 
the  second  year,  during  the  early  winter 
months, — November  and  December, — cut 
back  last  year's  growth  at  least  two  thirds, 
leaving  a  central  shoot  at  least  six  inches 
higher  than  the  rest;  this  one  shoot  is  the 
foundation  for  the  future  tree.  Always  avoid 
forks;  or,  in  other  words,  avoid  having  two 
limbs  of  equal  diameter  coming  out  at  the 
same  place.  Cut  one  off  a  great  deal  shorter 
than  the  other,  or  cut  it  ofi  entirely.  Any 
limb  that  has  a  less  angle  than  45  degrees 
from  the  leading  shoot  should  be  cut  off.  If 
the  limb  or  branch  is  anything  near  the  di- 
ameter of  the  leading  shoot,  if  smaller,  there 
is  no  danger  of  it  splitting  off,  and  should  be 
so  pruned  as  to  make  a  side  limb.  Some 
of  what  might  have  been  the  finest  orchards 
in  the  State,  were  spoiled  when  they  were  or 
were  not  pruned  the  second  year.  The 
third  year,  our  leading  shoot  will  have  formed 
a  nice  top.  Always  prune  early.  Now,  in 
November  or  December,  when  the  ground 
is  in  the  right  condition  to  plow.  Never 
prune  when  frozen.  We  will  cut  the  last 
year's  growth  with  a  sharp  pair  of  good 
shears,  commencing  on  the  lower  branches, 
and  here  we  will  give  our  tree  its  egg-shape 
form.  At  this  time,  it  requires  a  great  deal 
of  judgment,  for  the  same  treatment  will  not 
do  for  all  trees. 

"A  cherry  tree  and  a  peach  tree  cannot  be 
pruned  alike.  Plum,  prune  and  cherry 
grow  on  spurs  and  require  two  years  to  de- 
velop fruit  buds,  while  the  peach  forms  its 
fruit  buds  on  the  first  year's  growth.  The 
sharp  thorns  found  on  the  prune  and  plum 
should  never  be  cut  off,  for  these  are  the  fruit 
spurs.  At  this  pruning,  we  will  cut  out 
every  branch  that  crosses  another  one;  for 
if  we  do  not  do  it  now,  in  after  years  we  will 
have  to  cut  off  a  large  limb. 

"  This  year,  on  our  peaches,  prunes  and 
pears,  we  will  leave  on  every  one  that  the 
trees  will  bring  to  perfection.  We  do  not 
believe  that  a  tree  properly  pruned  will  ever 
be  hurt  by  the  fruit  that  it  bears.  The 
fourth  year,  we  will  prune  about  the  same 
as  we  did  the  third  year,  only  we  will  cut 
every  branch  back  two  thirds.  This  year, 
we  expect  a  good  crop  of  fruit.  All  follow- 
ing years,  we  will  prune  as  we  have  this 
fourth  year,  and  our  trees  will  stand  any  load 
of  fruit  they  will  bear,  and  never  break 
down  under  the  load  of  half-ripe  fruit.  Our 
trees  will  bear  large  specimen  fruits,  such 
as  will  bring  the  highest  price  on  any 
market. 

"An  orchard  pruned  on  the  above  plan, 
will  be  something  pleasing  to  the  eye;  and 
the  straio;ht  rows  will  look  as  though  they 
had  been  pruned  to  a  line.  At  some  future 
time,  v/e  will  show  how  we  are  going  to  cul- 
■  'ttf  this  orchard." 


Boxes  for  Moving  Large  Plants. 

J.  M.  Samuels,  chief  of  the  horticultural 
department  of  the  World's  Fair  has  issued 
an  illustrated  circular  which  will  be  of  inter- 
est to  all  our  readers  who  may  desire  to  take 
up  growing  trees  for  transmission  to  Chicago 
or  for  other  exhibition  purposes. 

The  box  represented  is  the  one  most  com- 
monly used  for  good-size  specimens,  biit  the 
dimensions  must,  necessarily,  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  siz2  of  the  plant  to  be  moved. 

The  box  is  made  in  four  sections,  and  for 
one  of  the  following  description  J  ^-inch 
boards  should  be  used. 

"A"  shows  the  inside  of  two  opposite  sec- 
tions; 4  feet  wide  at  top,  3  feet  at  bottom. 


on  the  bottom  firmly,  leaving  spaces  for 
water  to  escape.  The  sides  of  the  box 
should  then  be  nailed  firmly  all  round.  In 
boxes  of  the  size  given  as  an  example,  or 
larger  ones,  the  rods  should  remain  in  place, 
but  if  of  smaller  size  they  may  be  removed 
after  nailing.  Water  the  specimens  thor- 
oughly and  remove  to  a  shady  place  to  pre- 
vent too  rapid  evaporating. 

Before  their  final  disposition,  the  boxes 
should  be  filled  with  soil  level  with  the  lop; 
boards  should  then  be  placed  to  form  a 
cover  and  to  protect  the  ball  from  fracture, 
and  strong  protecting  strips  nailed  across 
this  cover. 

Whatever  sized  boxes  are  used,  they 
should  be  uniform  in  shape  and  proportion- 


BOX  FOR  TRANSPORTING  LARGE  PLANTS   TO  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR. 


and  3  feet  deep.  2x4  scantlings  are  nailed 
to  each  end,  through  which  are  bored  holes 
to  correspond  with  the  size  of  the  iron  rods 
to  be  used. 

"  B  "  gives  the  outside  view  of  the  other 
two  sections;  3  feet  4  inches  wide  at  the  top, 
2  feet  four  inches  at  bottom,  and  3  feet  deep. 
A  strip  1x6  is  nailed  across  the  center  to 
strengthen  them. 

"C"  gives  an  end  view  of  section  "A," 
showing  the  position  of  the  iron  rods,  and  a 
2x4-inch  strip  on  the  outside,  to  which  to 
nail  the  bottom  of  the  box. 

REMOVING  SPECIMENS  TO  THE  BOXES. 

Prepare  to  remove  the  specimen  by  care- 
fully digging  around  it  with  a  sharp  spade, 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  sides  of  the  ad- 
hering earth  will  conform  to  the  shape  of 
the  box  to  be  used.  Do  not  attempt  to  re- 
move the  Fpecimen  before  fixing  the  box 
permanently.  This  should  be  done  by  first 
fixing  the  sections  ''A"  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  ball,  passing  the  rods  through  the  holes 
already  bored  in  the  ends  of  each  section  to 
hold  them  in  position;  then  drop  the  two 
sections  "B  "  in  place  on  the  insides  of  the 
rods,  and  screw  up  the  nuts  sufficiently  to 
secure  the  earth.  If  any  soil  has  broken 
away  from  the  outside  of  the  ball,  fill  in 
carefully  with  fine  soil  and  ram  tightly  with 
a  pointed  stick.  Then  cut  the  roots  off 
carefully  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  box, 
lay  the  specimen  over  on  its  side  and  nail 


ately  on  the  same  lines  as  in  the  example 
here  given.  Some  deep-rooted  specimens 
will  require  boxes  of  greater  depth. 


Eastern  Fruit  Crops. 

Carbondale,  III.,  April  5,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor:— A  few  notes  on  the 
fruit  prospects  of  Southern  Illinois  may  be 
of  interest  to  your  readers  again  this  year. 
Last  year  there  was  a  good  fruit  crop 
through  this  region,  as  well  as  the  most  of 
the  Mississippi  valley.  As  a  result,  hut  little 
California  fruits  have  found  sale  here  the 
past  winter  in  proportion  to  what  were  sold 
last  year.  To  make  it  more  definite,  it  is 
probable  that  one-third  as  many  cases  of 
canned  goods  have  found  a  market  here 
during  1891-2  as  did  the  season  of  1890-1. 
Some  green  California  fruits  have  been  sold 
here.  I  should  say  about  the  same  quantity 
as  a  year  ago. 

Now,  as  to  the  prospect  for  the  coming 
season.  In  strawberries,  I  do  not  think  the 
crop  is  going  to  be  near  as  large  as  last 
year.  Plants  set  last  spring  were  in  many 
places  injured  by  the  dry  summer  following, 
so  that  many  fields  have  been  plowed  up 
this  spring.  As  to  peaches,  all  budded  fruit 
was  killed  at  this  place  by  the  low  tempera- 
ture of  January  20th.  It  was  reported  that 
they  were  not  injured  farther  south,  but  the 
cold  wave  about  the  middle  of  March  did  a 


great  deal  of  damage  then,  as  the  enclosed 
slip  will  show,  to  the  pears  and  early 
vegetables: 

The  13  inches  of  snow  last  Thursday  was  followed 
by  the  coldest  night  of  the  year,  and  as  a  result, 
over  one-half  of  the  tomato  plants  were  1  ist.  Some 
growers  lost  every  plant.  It  was  intended  to  have 
an  increased  acreage  of  about  50  per  cent  this  year, 
the  acreage  cannot  now  come  up  to  last  season.  To 
the  south  of  us,  great  damage  was  not  only  done  to 
plants  under  glass  and  in  cold  frames,  but  to  the 
(ruit  buds,  so  that  the  peaches  and  pears  are  ruined 
as  far  south  as  Louisiana  and  Southern  Texas.  In 
Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  the  strawberry  crop  is 
about  ruined,  and  the  loss  on  early  veg>rtables  is  . 
over  so  per  cent. — Humboldt  (Tenn.)  Messenger, 
March  25lh. 

With  us,  the  pear,  apple,  plum  and  cherry 
buds  seem  to  be  uninjured,  but  I  do  not 
predict  a  full  crop,  because  of  there  having 
been  a  full  crop  of  these  last  year.  The 
trees  would  not  form  a  heavy  complement 
of  fruit  buds  under  the  adverse  condition  of 
a  rather  dry  season.  This  gives  us  at  this 
writing  a  prospect  for  a  fair  crop  of  apples, 
pears,  plums  and  cherries  over  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  Mississippi  valley,  but  a  shortage 
of  these  over  the  southern  part,  and  a  short- 
age of  peaches  and  strawberries  here.  This, 
of  course,  means  a  call  upon  other  sections 
for  what  home  production  cannot  supply, 
and  California  will  supply  a  large  share  of 
our  deficiency. 

As  to  green  fruits,  only  a  small  amount 
is  sold  here,  usually.  Each  fall,  grapes 
from  Ohio  and  New  York  are  sold  here  in 
considerable  quantity,  eight-pound  baskets 
selling  at  from  40  to  50  cents  e  ch. 

But  when  it  comes  to  the  canned  fruits, 
the  excellence  of  most  of  the  brands  of  Cali- 
fornia canning  that  have  been  placed  on  our 
market  has  crowded  out  nearly  all  canned 
goods  from  other  States. 

G.  H.  French. 


^LOF^IST  /tND  ^AF^DEJVJER. 

Esohsclioltzia. 

[Written  lor  the  Rural  Press  by  Ada  S.  Haistbad.] 

Mantling  our  hills  in  wondrous  beauty, 
Hearts  of  gladness;  stars  of  purest  gold; 

Interspersed  o'er  meadow  land  and  valley 
In  bright  constellations  manifold. 

Long  ago,  when  our  ambitious  fathers 

Named  this  State  the  "golden  "  of  the  west, 

Twas  thy  light  that  gave  them  inspiration, 
'Twas  thy  beauty  their  fond  hearts  impressed. 

So  their  children,  born  beneath  the  kindness 
Of  the  sun  that  gave  thee  thy  glad  fate, 

Weave  of  thee  a  diadem  imperial, 
Circumscribe  thee  to  the  "  Golden  State." 

Queen  Escbshholtzia  I  thou  art  a  fitting  symbol 
Of  our  Eldorado  land.    No  flower  could  be 

Half  so  emblematic  of  her  country, 
Half  so  regal  in  her  ministry. 


The  Eschscholtzia  or  California  Poppy. 

[By  M.B8.  Jane  Klee,  read  at  the  April  meeting  of  the 
State  Floral  Society. 

Already,  the  world  over,  the  California 
poppy  is  known  as  typical  of  California 
skies.  It  is  the  child  of  the  long,  sunny, 
summer  day.  To  the  glowing  sunrise  it 
doffs  its  long,  green  cap,  and  turns  its  radi- 
ant face  to  the  light,  and,  when  the  brilliant 
sunset  comes,  it  folds  its  warm  petals  close 
and  awaits  the  sunny  sky  of  the  morrow. 

The  world  over,  there  is  nothing  like  it 
among  flowers.  For  those  who  have  seen  it 
in  the  fields  abloom,  there  is  a  recollection 
of  dashes  of  flame  color  in  among  the  wheat 
and  the  barley  stalks;  sheets  of  flame  in  the 
meadow — a  bit  flashing  here,  a  great  stretch 
blazing  there.  Indeed,  yes,  a  reflection  of 
our  skies,  almost  tropical  at  times  in 
warmth.  Truly,  the  flower  is  the  child  of 
our  summer  days. 

From  early  springtime  until  late  in  the 
fall,  on  the  trains,  in  the  carriages  in  the 
pathway,  you  will  see  people,  old  and  young, 
with  their  hands  full  of  our  bright  poppies. 
The  pleasure  seekers,  going  out  for  a  day's 
rest  in  the  fields  and  by  the  roadsides,  come 
home  laden  with  the  poppies,  and  fill  the 
vases  throughout  the  house  with  their  bright- 
ness. 

Whether  the  soil  be  rich  or  poor,  upland 
or  valley,  shaded  or  clear,  our  brave  poppy 
takes  hold  of  life  like  the  brave  pioneer  of 
early  times,  like  the  vigorous  youth  of  the 
present,  and  makes  sunshine  everywhere 
that  its  happy  face  can  find  a  place  to  shine. 
Glowing  and  bright,  it  fulfills  its  destiny, 
"  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever." 

From  its  clustering  mass  of  pale  green, 
fern-like  foliage,  it  rises  on  a  slender,  flexile 
stalk,  holding  its  cup  upright  to  the  sky, 
ready  for  all  the  sunshine  that  comes  its 
way. 

Painters  of  flowers  speak  of  the  difficulty 
they  have  in  catching  the  satiny  sheen  and 
the  peculiar  bright  orange  color  of  the  poppy 
petals.    The  gray  green  of  the  foliage  is 
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easy  enough  of  imitation,  but  the  vivid 
orange  satin  sheen  of  the  petals  is  difficu't. 

Since  it  is  so  peculiarly  distinctive  of  Cali- 
fornia climate,  it  is  well  that  it  has  been 
chosen  as  "  cur  own "  emblem,  and  the 
California  S;ate  Floral  Society  has  reason  to 
congratulate  itself  upon  the  happy  choice. 


]E{af^mers'  Institutes. 

Meeting  this  Week  at  Livermore, 

NiLES,  Apiil  5. 

To  THE  Editor:  The  next  meeting  of 
the  Alameda  County  Farmer's  Institute  has 
been  arranged  for  April  15th  and  i6th. 

A  first-class  program  is  assured  for  we  are 
promised  able  assistance  from  the  Slate 
University  and  from  the  Leland  Stanford  Jr. 
University,  as  well  as  by  a  number  of  the 
leading  viticulturists,  horticulturists,  stock 
growers  and  farmers  in  general  throughout 
tbe  county. 

Prof.  Hilgard  will  lecture  on  the  subject 
of  crops  and  fertilizers.  This  is  a  subject  on 
which  all  farmers  should  post  themselves, 
as  the  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when  the 
wise,  or  unwise  use  of  manure  of  various 
kinds  will  be  a  simple  test  of  how  good  a 
farmer  a  man  is.  We  are  very  fond  of  say- 
ing that  we  "have  the  best  soil  in  the  world," 
but  can  the  best  soil  in  the  world  stand  the 
regular  California  style  of  one  crop  and  no 
fertilizer  forever  ?  Prof.  Hilgard  can  tell  us 
better  than  any  other  man  living  what  is 
lacking  in  our  soil,  because  he  has  for  years 
been  analyzing  specimens  of  soil  from  all 
over  the  State,  and  he  can  also  tell  us  what 
to  use  to  renew  it.  This  is  a  live  subject 
and  one  that  farmers  in  this  Siate  cannoi 
ignore  much  longer.  As  Prof.  Hilgard  is 
soon  to  be  away  on  a  years  leave  of  absence, 
we  had  better  "  make  hay  while  the  sun 
shines,"  and  get  posted  while  we  may. 

Prof.  E.  J.  Wickson  will  conduct  the 
exercises  in  his  usual  competent  and  pleas- 
ing way.  He  will  deliver  the  opening  address 
on  the  subject  of  "  The  Farmers'  Institute," 
its  history,  purpose,  and  accomplishments. 

C.  H.  Shinn,  Inspector  of  U.  S.  agricul- 
tural stations  in  this  State,  will  read  a  paper 
from  the  results  of  his  observations  at  the 
various  experimental  grounds  on,  "The 
Climatic  Adaption  of  Varieties  of  Figs." 

From  the  Leland  Stanford  University  we 
are  to  have  Dr.  John  C.  Branner,  who  will 
address  the  Institute  on  "Agriculture  in 
Brazil,"  with  reflections  on  our  trade  with 
South  America. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  explain  a 
little  what  the  Farmers'  Institute  is  and 
what  it  is  not. 

It  is  a  convention  of  farmers  and  others, 
meeting  periodically  for  educational  and 
social  purposes,  and  is  just  like  a  Teachers' 
Institute  in  that  it  plans,  and  succeeds,  when 
well  managed  and  patronized,  in  waking  up 
and  keeping  up  to  date  all  its  members.  It 
plans  to  call  on  the  best  farmers  in  each 
branch  taken  up,  to  give  their  views  and 
methods  before  the  assembly,  and  then 
discuss  them. 

No  one  can  go  to  one  of  these  meetings 
with  his  ears  open,  without  learning  enough 
to  pay  him  many  times  over  for  the  time 
used. 

THE  EXERCISES. 

The  Livermore  Institute  will  open  in  Odd 
Fellows  Hall  at  7:30  p.  M.  on  Friday 
evening,  April  15th,  with  remarks  by  How- 
ard Overacker  Jr.  president,  who  will  after- 
ward give  an  address  on  "The  Family 
Garden."  The  "Vegetable  Garden"  will 
be  presented  by  J.  E.  Jacobus  and  "  Poultry" 
by  Messrs.  Hatch  and  Dow-Kerrell. 

On  Saturday  at  9  a.  m.  Prof.  Wickson  will 
speak  on  the  "  Farmers'  Institute;"  H.  J. 
Philpott  on  Poland  China  hogs;  G.  E. 
Crittenden  on  Summer  Feeding  of  Milch 
Cows;  H.  P.  Mohr  on  Draft  Horses;  Dr. 
A.  E.  Buzard  on  Glanders  and  Farcy;  C.  J. 
Wetmore  on  Statistics  of  Wine  Production; 
F.  L.  Fowler  on  Grape  Growing. 

On  Saturday  at  i  p.  m.  Prof.  Hilgard  on 
Soils  and  Fertilizers;  W.  H.  Tyson  on 
Winter  Spraying  of  Fruit  Trees;  W.  P. 
Bartlett  on  Success  and  Failure  with  Differ- 
ent Fruits  in  Livermore  Valley;  Prof.  J.  C. 
Branner  of  Stanford  University  on  Agricul- 
ture in  Brazil;  C.  H.  Shinn  on  Varieties  of 
Figs  and  their  Climatic  Adaptability. 

The  sessions  will  be  enlivened  by  music 
and  time  for  discussion  and  answers  to 
questions  will  be  given  so  far  as  possible. 

J.  C.  Shinn,  Secretary. 

Particular  Attention  is  called  to  the 
advertisement  of  Theodosia  B.  Shepherd, 
announcing  a  new  catalogue  of  new  seedling 
canna.    The  advertisement  is  on  page  371. 


Thk  Truman,  Hooker  &  Co.  catalogue  is 
just  out  and  is  bigger  and  better  than  ever. 
Everybody  should  see  it. 


Grangers'  Union  of  San  Joaquin  Valley. 


Incorporated  May  14,  1874-. 


The  above  named  corporation  was  organ- 
ized under  the  Statute  of  1872,  known  as  the 
Civil  Code.  Its  capital  stock  is  fixed  at 
$100,000,  divided  into  4000  shares  of  the  par 
value  of  $25  each.  Its  principal  place  of 
business  is  in  the  city  of  Stockton,  county  of 
San  Joaquin,  State  of  California,  and  it  was 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
farmers  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley  to  secure 
to  themselves  such  advantages  in  purchas- 
ing agricultural  implements  and  all  articles 
consumed  by  the  farmer  as  can  only  be 
secured  by  bringing  consumer  and  producer 
as  near  together  as  practicable,  thus  doing 
away  with  the  army  of  middlemen  that  have 
heretofore  taxed  the  farmer  enormous  profits 
for  such  articles  as  he  might  be  obliged  to 
purchase. 

The  directors  respectfully  solicit  all  farm- 
ers to  assist  in  building  up  an  institution 
especially  established  in  the  interest  of  the 
agricultural  community. 

In  the  management  of  this  corporation  it 
is  intended  by  the  Directors  that  the  rights 
of  the  smaller  stockholders  shall  receive  the 
same  consideration  and  attention  at  their 
hands  as  the  larger,  it  being  the  intention  of 
the  management  to  conduct  the  business 
affairs  of  the  corporation  with  equal  justice 
to  all,  whether  shareholder  or  not. 

The  lease  of  the  store  which  the  corpora- 
tion has  occupied  for  the  past  15  years  ex- 
pired September  30,  1891,  at  which  time 
they  moved  into  their  elegant  three-story 
building,  corner  of  California  street  and 
Weber  avenue,  built  for  and  owned  by  the 
corporation.  The  upper  story  is  one  grand 
hall  100  feet  square. 

The  present  Directors  are:  James  Marsh, 
President;  H.  W.  Cowell;  J.  B.  Harelson, 
Treasurer;  H.  S.  Sargent,  Secretary;  B.  F. 
Langford,  W.  L.  Oveihiser,  J.  H.  Hickey, 
J.  B.  Boody,  E.  Fiske. 

Geo.  A.  Earle,  Business  Manager;  T.  E. 
Connolly,  Bookkeeper  and  Cashier. 

W.  H.  E.  Lefifler,  Salesman  Hardware 
Department;  Arthur  Howell,  Salesman 
Agricultural  Implement  Department;  Harry 
Marsh,  Assistant  Bookkeeper;  George  Haub, 
Drayman. 

Since  moving  into  the  new  store  the  busi- 
ness of  the  corporation  has  increased  won- 
derfully; in  fact,  sales  have  nearly  doubled 
over  the  corresponding  months  of  1889,  1890 
and  1891. 

The  President,  Mr.  Jas.  Marsh,  gives  his 
personal  and  undivided  attention  to  the 
business,  and,  with  his  efficient  Manager 
and  corps  of  attentive  clerks  and  other 
assistants,  is  making  the  Grangers'  Union  a 
decided  success. 


Pure  Food  in  Congress. 

Action  Which   Has  Resulted    in  the 
Official  Determination   of  the 
Best  Batcing  Powder. 

The  act  of  Congress  authorizing  the  ex- 
amination of  the  baking  powders  has  re- 
sulted in  a  most  unprecedented  compliment 
to  the  Royal  Baking  Powder.  The  tests 
were  made  in  the  Government  Laboratory 
at  Washington,  and  the  official  report  shows 
that  the  Royal  is  superior  to  all  others  in 
leavening  strength— being  over  thirty  per 
cent,  above  the  average.  The  report  also 
shows  the  purity  of  the  Royal  Powder  and 
the  wholesomeness  of  its  ingredients. 

This  is  probably  the  highest  compliment 
of  an  official  character  ever  paid  to  a  pro- 
prietary article,  though  no  more  than  the 
great  army  of  baking  powder  consumers 
would  expect  in  behalf  of  their  old  friend 
and  favorite. 

The  result  of  the  official  examination,  as 
thus  determined,  will,  of  course,  make  the 
"  Royal  "  the  standard  for  Government  pur- 
chases. 


Thf.  Institute  at  Fresno.— The  insti- 
tute meetings  held  at  Fresno  on  Friday  and 
Saturday  of  last  week  were  very  interesting 
and  profitable.  We  give  on  other  pages  of 
this  issue  some  of  the  papers  presented  and 
will  present  others  later.  The  lectures  by 
Prof.  Hilgard  and  by  B.  M.  Lelong,  secre- 
tary of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture,  ex- 
cited great  interest.     Mr.  Lelong  supple- 


mented his  essay  with  a  demonstration  of 
the  qualities  of  the  different  varieties  of 
citrus  fiuits  and  their  adaptations  and  re- 
quirements, which  was  especially  satisfac- 
tory to  the  people.  The  institute  resolved  to 
continue  quarterly  meetings  and  elected  a 
new  botird  of  officers,  viz;  President,  D.  T. 
Fowler;  vice-presidents,  Mrs.  McLean  and  J. 
H.  Harding;  treasurer,  L.  B.  Holton;  secre- 
tary, John  S.  Dore.  Dr.  Chester  Rowell,  a 
regent  of  the  State  University,  gave  a  very 
interesting  talk  on  University  extension  and 
the  cordial  relations  which  the  institution 
desires  to  maintain  with  meetings  in  the 
interest  of  agricultural  progress. 


The  River  Improvement  Movement— 
It  is  telegraphed  from  Washington  that  the 
committee  of  the  California  Miners' Associa- 
tion in  Washington  has  by  no  means  given 
up  its  intention  of  passing  the  debris  bill 
during  this  session,  if  possible,  though  there 
will  be  no  undue  haste  in  the  matter.  The 
manner  in  which  the  Chinese  exclusion  bill 
was  put  through  the  House,  under  suspen- 
sion of  the  rules,  has  encouraged  them  in 
the  belief  that  a  day  can  be  secured  and 
that  it  can  go  through.  Assurances  have 
been  received  from  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  that  they  will  support  the 
bill,  but  it  would  be  considered  foolhardy  to 
try  to  pass  the  measure  when  a  two-thirds 
vote  is  required. 


We  call  attention  to  the  advertisement  of 
Geo.  Ertel  &  Co.,  Quincy,  111.,  in  another 
column  of  this  issue.  That  the  Victor  press 
is  one  of  the  most  perfect  presses  on  the 
market  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Messrs. 
Ertel  &  Co.  have  the  largest  factory  in  the 
world  devoted  exclusively  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  baling  presses.  They  offer  to  ship  a 
press  on  trial  to  any  point  in  the  United 
States  or  Canada  to  work  against  any  other 
make,  the  party  testing  them  to  agree  to 
buy  the  one  doing  the  most  and  best  work 
for  the  least  money. 


^J^GRICULTURAL  X^OTES. 


CALIFORNIA. 
Butte. 

An  Almond  Orchard  Challenge. —  Biggs 
Argus :  We  defy  the  world  to  show  a  more 
thrifty,  larger  growth,  cleaner  and  better  laid 
out  almond  orchard  than  that  SOU  acres  of 
Hatch  &  Rock  on  Rio  Bonito.  Trees  three 
years  old  so  large  that  the  limbs  almost  inter- 
lap  in  every  direction,  every  twig  loaded  with 
nuts  and  300  acres  of  them  in  a  body.  It  is  a 
sight  worth  seeing  and  the  crop  this  year  will 
be  worth  thousands  of  dollars. 

Saving  Girdled  Trees. — Oroville  Register: 
Most  persons  who  find  valuable  fruit  trees 
girdled  by  gophers,  or  from  any  other  cause, 
consider  the  trees,  lost.  Chas.  Charvet  of  Ther- 
malito  told  us  this  week  how  he  recently  saved 
a  five-year-old  budded  orange  tree  that  had 
been  completely  girdled  by  gophers  and  fully 
three  inches  of  the  bark  stripped  from  the 
trunk.  He  put  a  rope  under  the  limbs  so  as  to 
support  the  weight  and  propped  up  the  tree 
with  four  stout  sticks.  He  then  dug  away  all 
the  earth  from  about  the  roots  till  the  girdled 
section  was  fully  uncovered,  when  he  took  some 
common  rubber  paint  and  with  a  brush  gave 
the  trunk  a  coat  of  this  paint,  completely  cov- 
ering the  section  that  had  been  stripped  of  its 
bark.  He  then  quickly  covered  the  roots  with 
earth,  not  having  them  exposed  any  longer  to 
the  sun  than  possible,  removed  his  props  and 
rope  and  left  to  the  tree  to  live  or  die.  It  was 
in  full  bud  when  he  tried  the  experiment  and 
it  has  continued  to  bud  and  bloom,  and  its 
leaves  appear  as  fresh,  green  and  bright  as 
though  the  tree  had  never  been  injured. 

Fresno. 

Old  Citrus  Trees. — Reedley  Exponent :  At 
Lewis  Creek,  on  the  ranch  formerly  owned  by 
John  Tuohy,  a  lemon  tree  12  years  old  this 
year  produced  lOi  boxes,  each  box  holding 
about  210  lemons,  making  the  number  on  this 
tree  about  2100.  Several  orange  trees  of  the 
same  place  have  produced  well  for  a  number  of 
years  and  the  trees  are  clean  and  healthy. 

Crop  Prospects  Bad. — White's  Bridge  Cor. 
Expositor:  We  who  have  been  blowing  about 
our  great  grain  fields  all  winter  will,  I  fear, 
have  to  cease  soon,  unless  rain  comes  at  once. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  a  better  stand  of  grain 
never  existed  than  we  had  this  season,  but  the 
fact  of  not  having  had  a  decent  rain  since 
March  1st  is  now  showing  the  grain  in  a  differ- 
ent light.  All  last  week  we  suffered  a  heavy 
northwest  wind,  and  what  moisture  was  in  the 
ground  was  soon  gone. 

Crop  Prospects. — Sanger  Herald :  In  many 
fields  the  summerfallow  wheat  is  very  heavy, 
and  in  all  the  grain  is  growing  rapidly.  The 
acreage  is  large  and  the  stand  excellent.  The 
warm  weather  is  forcing  a  rapid  growth  of 
alfalfa  and  other  grasses,  and  the  prospect  is 
that  haying  will  begin  early.  Indications  are 
favorable  for  a  very  full  fruit  crop.  With  fairly 
favorable  weather  from  this  time  on,  the  sea- 
son's output  will  be  the  largest  in  the  history 
of  the  county." 

Inyo. 

Agricultural  District  Fair,  No.  18. — Inyo 
Index:  Board  of  Directors  met  in  Iiidepend- 
ence  on  Tuesday,  April  5,  1892.  Robert  Love 
was  elected  president  for  the  ensuing  year  by 
unanimous  vote.    With  but  one  ouBsenting 


voice,  it  was  resolved  to  hold  the  Sixth  Annual 
Fair  at  Independence,  the  date  being  fixed  for 
September  27,  28,  20  and  30,  1892.  The  only 
condition  is  that  the  citizens  here  give  as  much 
for  race  purses  as  was  given  at  Bisliop  last  year. 
Failing  in  tliis,  the  directors  will  consider  that 
Independence  does  not  want  the  Fair. 

Kern. 

Signs  of  Retoenino  Peospeeitv. — Bakersfield 
Echo:  No  greater  indication  of  the  prosperity 
of  a  section  could  be  given  than  to  have  the 
farmers  realize  that  the  old  structures  (built  for 
the  most  part  in  the  old  cattle  days)  are  en- 
tirely inadequate  for  the  product  of  this  and 
coming  years.  Besides,  while  they  were  in  debt 
to  the  store  keepers,  they  virtually  had  to  di!;- 
pose  of  their  product  at  the  latter's  figures. 
Now  the  aspect  of  affairs  has  materially  changed. 
Those  who'did  not  get  out  of  debt  last  year  are 
almost  certain  to  do  so  this  year  and  have  some- 
thing left.  That  a  new  era  of  prosperity  will 
dawn  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  last  year 
most  of  the  farmers  were  compelled  to  sell  their 
wheat  for  less  than  $1.45  per  cental,  when  in 
two  months'  time  wheat  reached  $1.90  per 
cental,  and  hay  from  $11. .50  to  $15,  and  none  to 
be  had  at  the  latter  figure. 

Nevada. 

Fruit  Ceop. — Grass  Valley  Telegram:  Brad- 
bury Perkins,  who  is  one  of  the  best  posted  cul- 
tivators of  fault  in  this  section,  is  pretty  certain 
that  the  peaches  and  cherries  of  this  section 
were  killed  by  the  hard  freeze  of  Thursday 
night  of  last  week.  Mr.  Perkins  will  have  some 
pears,  probably  a  good  crop,  although  the  pear 
trees  did  not  escape  entirely.  Some  others  of 
our  fruit  growers  think  pretty  much  everything 
in  their  line  was  killed.  David  Bryan  was  even 
fearing  that  many  of  his  trees  were  killed. 

Orange. 

Wool  Notes. — Chino  Champion:  Michel  Bar- 
celloua,  Beneito  Ochoa  and  Jean  Arguina  have 
been  pasturing  a  flock  of  7000  sheep  on  the  east 
side  of  the  ranch  the  past  winter,  and  are  now 
taking  the  fleeces.  They  have  27  men  busy 
shearing,  and  up  to  yesterday  they  had  finished 
2000  head.  They  expect  the  entire  clip  to 
amount  to  about  140  sacks  of  350  pounds  each, 
or  49,000  pounds. 

San  Diego. 

Tree  Planting.  —  Otay  Press:  Capt.  J.  H. 
Folks  is  planting  out  20,000  seedlings  on  his 
place  at  Nestor.  J.  C.  Long  is  planting  100,000 
seedlings  in  his  Highland  nursery.  Hinch, 
Heckett  and  Peterson  are  each  planting  ten 
acres  to  trees  in  the  Highland  district.  Col. 
J.  C.  Moore,  is  putting  out  five  acres  of  lemons 
on  his  place  west  of  town.  G.  S.  Woolsey^,  who 
has  planted  1000  trees  this  season,  is  now  pre- 
paring to  plant  several  acres  more.  Uri  Decker 
is  putting  out  150  citrus  trees.  P.  H.  Evans  is 
planting  his  five  acres  to  citrus  fruit.  David 
Smallcomb,  in  the  Tia  Juana  valley  is  plant- 
ing out  five  acres  to  figs  and  citrus  trees.  W. 
G.  Evans  is  planting  several  acres  of  his  High- 
land ranch  to  trees  and  nursery  stock.  J.  M. 
Sharp  is  setting  out  ten  acres  to  peaches  and 
oranges.  Mr.  Endly  is  planting  bis  five-acre 
tract,  recently  purchased  at  San  Diego,  to  trees. 

San  Mateo. 

Vegetable  Notes. — Redwood  City  Gazette: 
The  outlook  for  the  early  potato  crop  was 
never  better.  It  is  feared  that  the  first  crop 
will  be  materially  shortened  by  the  late  heavy 
winds,  which  have  beaten  off  the  bloom.  Col- 
ma  is  shipping  large  quantities  of  cabbage  to 
Eastern  markets.  All  kinds  of  vegetables  are 
grown  here  in  great  profusion.  This  branch  of 
industry  is  chiefly  conducted  by  Italians,  who 
are,  as  a  rule,  a  very  industrious,  frugal,  yet 
obliging  people,  and  growing  wealth  is  a  reward 
of  tlieir  untiring  industry. 

Shasta. 

Indians  Taking  Up  Land.  —  Redding  Free 
Press :  All  the  Indians  in  the  country  seem  to 
be  taking  up  land.  It  costs  them  nothing,  and 
the  copper-colored  native  sons  of  the  forest  are 
like  every  one  else,  willing  to  take  anything  as 
a  gift.  In  a  little  while  all  the  choice  little 
valleys  and  nooks  for  miles  around  will  be 
owned  by  the  Indians,  and  the  fear  has  been 
expressed  that  it  will  cause  trouble  with  the 
whites,  inasmuch  as  the  whites  cannot  get  these 
lands  so  taken  either  by  purchase  or  otherwise, 
as  the  law  does  not  allow  the  Indians  to  sell 
under  25  years.  If  this  provision  was  not  made, 
it  would  only  be  a  short  time  when  the  lands 
would  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  whites  by  pur- 
chase. 

Sonoma. 

A  Thrifty  Farm. —  Healdshurg  Enterprise : 
Across  the  long  bridge  at  Geyserville  is  the 
farm  of  L.  G.  Ellis  of  550  acres.  It  is  a  beauti- 
ful spot,  located  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river 
and  stretching  away  to  the  hills,  whose  wooded 
slopes  gradually  rise  until  they  terminate  in 
the  Geyser  Peak.  There  are  130  acres  of  as  rich 
bottom  land  as  can  be  seen  anywhere  in  this 
tract.  While  there  is  a  vineyard  and  orchard 
of  bearing  trees,  Mr.  Ellis  continues  to  enlarge 
the  same.  Last  year  he  set  out  530  prune  trees 
and  600  peach  trees.  He  has  a  thrifty  young 
nursery,  where  he  raises  trees  for  his  own  use. 
There  is  a  field  50  acres  in  extent  covered  with 
a  heavy  crop  of  growing  wheat  and  barley, 
joining  which  is  a  field  of  oats  of  30  acres  in  ex- 
tent. 

Ventura. 

Fillmobe,  April  9 — To  the  Editor  :  We  are 
raising  more  barley  and  less  beans  this  year. 
We  have  not  had  quite  our  usual  allowance  of 
rains,  at  least  in  some  parts  of  the  county,  and 
barley  will  be  light.  As  a  general  thing,  we 
are  prospering  fairly  well;  new  lands  are  being 
cleared  and  fruit  trees  and  vines  are  being  se' 
in  all  parts  of  the  county.  We  were  nc 
afflicted  much  with  the  boom  of  two  or  tbri 
years  ago,  and  we  keep  moderately  and  steadil) 
on  onr  course  to  prosperity.  All  are  contented 
and  busy. — S.  P.  Show. 
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Cali''oriiia's  Emblem. 

Golien-hued  eschscholizia,  fair, 
B  ooming  on  the  hillsides,  where 
The  breezes  softly  kiss  thy  velvet  cheek; 
In  thy  dress  of  molten  gold, 
Gizing  on  thee,  we  behold 

Jiweled  rosaries,  heaven's  richest  trea^^ure  to  the  meek. 

Thou  art  queen  among  them  all  I 
E'en  the  sturdy  sunflower,  tail, 
Bends  to  thee  his  sunny,  beaming  face; 
Wrought  in  gold,  and  jeweled  tipped, 
Sunny  heart,  and  smiling  lipped, 
Thine  willingly,  we  kneel  before  thy  grace. 

In  thy  gold  and  amber  dye. 
Nodding  midst  wild  wheat  and  rye. 
Thou  dost  wave  above  a  carpet  green; 
Heaven's  cup  distills  the  dew, 
Ejch  day,  jewels,  bright  and  new. 
Nestle  round  thy  stem,  and  brightly  gleam. 

Light,  dancing  in  the  summer  air, 
The  skies  are  blue;  the  world  is  fair; 
T  hy  borne,  the  broad  and  boundless  realm  of  space; 
The  hills,  thy  beautiful  palace  hall; 
Thy  friends,  the  lofty  trees  so  tall; 
And  hill  and  dale  alike,  thy  fit  abiding  place. 

Ah,  yes,  to  us  thou  art  daubly  dear; 
California's  fields  thy  native  sphere; 
The  "Golden  State;"  the  garden  of  the  West; 
Sunny-born  eschscholizia,  fair. 
Nodding  here,  and  waving  there, 
Of  all,  thou  art  the  one  we  love  the  best. 
San  Francisco,  March  28,  i8g2.  — R.  Johnson. 


Old  Dudley  Thurman— A  Vanislied  Type. 

To  many  of  those  who  daily  see  the  dark  masses  of  ig- 
norant, restless,  unkempt  people  that  beat  ceaselessly  up 
against  the  dominant  race  of  the  States  like  the  waves  of  a 
dark,  pent  up  channel  beating  against  stalwart  white  cliff  , 
there  is  nothing  in  the  negro  as  he  is  seen  to  appeal  to  any 
artistic  sense  in  the  beholder.  To  others,  his  ignorant, 
shiftless  state  appeals  for  and  levies  from  sincerely  good 
and  earnest  hearts  an  immense  flow  of  intensest  pity. 
Others  find  in  the  masses  moving  about  them,  with  bar- 
barous, undeveloped  profile,  with  awkward  gait  and  gesture, 
with  clipping  tongue,  only  subject  matter  for  mirth. 

But  look  at  the  masses  as  we  may  (for  in  this  instance, 
as  in  every  other,  it  is  true  that  "  the  eye  sees  only  that 
which  it  brings  with  it  the  power  of  seeing '  ail  must  admit 
that  now  and  then  from  out  the  seething,  restless  mass, 
there  springs  to  light  some  well-rounded  wave  filtered 
through  and  through  with  the  light  of  heaven. 

These  individuals,  lifted  above  their  kind,  and  enlight- 
ened not  mentally  but  morally,  are  usually  those  old  creat- 
ures who  bore  the  yoke  ot  slavery,  but  felt  less  its  pressure 
than  they  felt  the  pressure  of  the  sustaining,  friendly,  able 
hand  of  the  master  reached  ever  out  toward  these  humble 
ones  dependent  upon  him. 

1  wish  that  a  gallery  of  simple  portraitures  of  these  sim- 
ple people  could  be  made.  They  drop  one  by  one  out  of 
Southern  life,  the  last  links  that  bind  together  two  utterly 
alien  races.  The  worth  of  them  to  the  Sou  h  is  incalcu- 
lable. They  carry  ripples  of  light  over  the  dark  sea  of 
seething  political  and  impossible  aspirations.  They  act  as 
most  powerful  motors  in  the  present  adjustment  of  our 
grievously  troubled  labor  questions. 

I  wish  that  many  portraits  of  these  good  old  people 
might  be  made,  for  I  can  scarcely  believe  that  the  world 
has  ever  b;fore  held  such  a  class  as  this.  One  such  old 
creature,  quintessence  of  quaintness,  I  have  now  in  mind, 
old  Dudley  Thurman. 

Old  Dudley  came  to  our  home  on  Mondays  to  carry  off 
a  liundry  bag  and  contents  to  his  daughter.  His  daughter 
made  great  pretensions  to  style;  she  was  a  constant  dis- 
player  of  fashions  that  never  were  on  sea  or  land. 

I  had  often  been  told  how  old  Dudley  made  his  first  trips 
for  the  clothes  to  wash  at  earliest  dawn,  awaking  sleepers 
with  a  marvelously  queer  plat !  plat  I  plat  !  plat  I  on  a  door, 
a  quaint  knock  with  the  finger  balls.  Such  deprecatory 
knocks  the  African  makes,  utterly  differing  from  those  ring 
ing  demands  for  admittance  that  an  Anglo-Saxon  gives. 

When  a  door  opened  at  old  Dudley's  humble  and  apolo- 
getic taps,  he  began  what  became  known  to  our  household 
as  the  song  of  Dudley,  a  long  and  monotonous  chant  that 
ran  like  this: 

"  Mornin',  mornin'  I  Dis  is  de  man  dat  comes  fer  de 
cl  )ze.  Dis  is  de  father  of 'Liza  Ann.  Dis  is  ole  Dudley 
Thurman." 

"  D  udley  is  your  name  ?  " 

"  Yes'm  !  Yes'm  !  Dudley.  Dat's  hit.  Dis  is  de  man 
dat's  name'  Dudley  Thurman.  Dis  is  de  man  dat  sweeps 
Mrs.  L.'s  yard.  Dis  is  de  man  dat  cuts  up  her  wood.  Dis 
is  ole  Dudley  Thurman  !  " 

I  thought  this  relation  of  old  Dudley's  chant  rather  an 
exaggeration  made  to  please  me,  since  I  so  loved  any  ex- 
hibition of  the  old-time,  before  the-war  negro,  with  his 
quaintness  of  humor,  his  sweetness  of  great  humility,  but 
not  so.  I  myself  was  destined  to  hear  many  times  the 
song  of  Dudley.  I  was  delighted  when  its  first  soft  notes 
it'uck  my  ear. 

"  Mornin',  missy,  mornin'  1  I  been  fer  de  cloze  six  times 
dis  mornin'.  Yes'm;  hit's  'leven  o'clock  now,  it  is.  Dat 
house  gal  er  yourn  she  won't  gimme  de  cloze,  dat  she 
won't.    Yes'm  ! 

"  Dis  is  de  man  what  comes  fer  de  cloze. 

'  Dis  is  de  father  of 'Liza  Ann.  Dis  is  de  ole  Dudley 
Thurman." 

The  song  of  Dudley  was  like  most  songs  made  by  an 
individuil  of  a  race  in  its  earliest  youth — a  song  almost 
endless  and  changeless.    Any  question  or  suggestion  from 
'Vi''.  li  >tener  thereto  would  turn  on  a  flood  of  monotonous 
')dy  with  the  suggestion  for  subject.    For  instance,  I 


asked  the  old  min:    "Was  it  your  crib  that  burned  last 
week  ?  " 
"  Yes'm  ! 

"  Dis  is  de  man  whose  corn  crib  cotched  afire.  Dis  is 
de  inan  knows  a  enemy  done  if. 

"  Dis  is  de  man  didn't  know  twel  right  den  dat  nobody 
all  de  round  worril  hated  him. 

"  Dis  is  de  man  whose  oxen  got  burnt,  too;  dis  is  ole 
Dudley  Thurman. 

"Dis  wus  de  man  dat  wuz  sleepin',  sleepin'.  I  think  my 
heart  in  my  breast  wuz  sleep,  too.  While  I  slept,  fire 
cotch  crib,  oxen,  wagin.  My  oxen  wuz  hitch  right  side  my 
crib.  Lo  and  beholst  !  All  de  crib,  year's  corn,  and  de 
wagin,  wuz  all  in  ashes,  and  my  two  oxen  wuz  burnt  'fo'  I 
waked  good  ter  my  senses. 

"Yes'm!  Dis  is  de  man  dat  los'  in  dat  fire  a  hundred 
dollars  and  mo'.    Dis  is  ole  Dudley  Thurman." 

"You  have  a  nice  name,  uncle." 

"Ma'm.?  Yes'm!  Dudley's  my  name.  Dudley  Thur- 
man. My  teefs  out.  I  can't  talk  like  I  useter  talk.  I 
useter  be  a  stylish  talker  twel  all  my  teef  left  me.  Dat  how 
come  you  don't  al'as  un'stan'  me  when  I  talk,  'caze  my  teef 
gone.  1  guine  spell  my  name  fer  yer,  dat's  what  I  guine 
ter  do." 

Then  he  braced  himself  for  a  mighty  effort.  I  knew 
that  I  was  going  to  have  exhibited  to  me  next  moment  the 
result  of  years  of  earnest  mental  effort.  I  knew  that  a 
great  part  of  'Liza  Ann's  odd  times  had  been  given  to  those 
lessons,  devotion  to  which  from  both  teacher  and  pupil, 
daughter  and  father,  had  enabled  old  Dudley  almost  to 
spell  his  own  name. 

"  Now,  Miss  !"  holding  up  one  awkward  hand,  "  I  guine 
ter  begin  :  D!  u!  d!  l3ud  ! — and  er-er — Missey  it  goes 
on  and  continoos  ter  er-er — 1  !  e  !  y  !  ly.  And  all  dat  put 
toge'e'r  makes  a  Dudley  !  Da's  it,  ain't  it,  missy?  Dat's 
all  correct,  ain't  it  ?  Den  we  begins,  and  we  sez  :  "  T  1 
h  !  and  hit  runs  on  dat  way — "  (here  a  gesture  vast  enough 
to  take  in  all  the  field  of  orthograph^ )— "  twel  it  gits  ter — 
Lemmesee  !  T?  h?  o?  dat's  hit  ?  T?  h  !  o  !  r  !  and  er-er 
— Missy  !  Thurman  !" 

Poor  old  man  !  As  many  times  as  I  heard  him  endeavor 
to  "  spell  out  ■'  his  name,  1  never  heatd  that  last  name 
Thurman  finished  out  by  letter,  only  a  grand  sweep  of 
hands  magnificently  awkward  filled  in  the  deficiency. 

His  own  name,  he  said,  repeatedly,  was  Dudley,  and  he 
always  added:  "Arter  de  war,  when  all  de  niggers  wuz 
free  an'  tuck  ter  choosin'  uv  names  fer  deyse'ves,  I  choosed 
my  name  back,  Dudley  !  and  I  choosed  my  master's  name 
ter  put  right  sider  hit — Thurman.  And  dem  what  speaks 
dat  name,  des  so:  Dudley  Thurman  !  der  speaks  my 
name."  He  came  one  day  in  autumn,  this  old  Dudley,  to, 
as  he  said,  "  Des  beg  a  few  biscuits  and  ter  talk  des  a  little 
mockin'  bird  talk  ef  de  gre't  hou5e  folks  want  ter  hear 
him." 

I  was  o'' coarse  anxious  to  hear  "  mockin'  bird  talk,"  so 
that  I  might  know  what  that  wa.";,  therefore  the  biscuits  were 
presented  in  hot  haste,  howbeit  they  themselves  were  cold 
enough,  and  the  old  man  began  : 

"  I  made 'L'za  Jane  des  laff.  Yes  I  did.  Yesm.  Dis 
is  de  father  of 'Liza  Ann.  I  toh  her  how  yistiddy  mornin' 
1  was  in  de  fiel'.  1  wuz  tryin'  ter  pick  out  my  cotton, 
but  de  clouds  des  rolt  deyse'ves  round  over  my  little  patch, 
des  did,  and  de  rain  hit  fall  on  my  open  cotton — drap  I 
drap  !  drap  !  Ef  I  let  dat  cotton  stay  in  de  field,  den  rain 
guine  best  it  on  the  ground  and  in  de  dirt,  den  I  gwine  los' 
it.  If  I  pick  dat'cotton  it  gwine  take  a  mildew;  den  1 
gwine  des  natchally  los'  it  ag'm.    Den  what  is  I  gwine  do  ? 

*'Den  I  tell  'Lizi  Ann  how  I  did  talk  ter  myse'f  in  de 
cotton  fiel',  sez  I,  '  Lord,'  sez  I,  '  what  make  you  does  do 
me  like  you  does  do  me  ?  You  done  gin  me  good  'ield  er 
cotton.  You  done  gin  me  in  dis  heah  fiel'  mo'n  a  100  open 
bolls  ter  ev'y  lick  I  done  put  dar.  But  now  Lord,'  sez  I, 
'  I  can't  git  dis  cotton  out  dis  fiel',  'count  er  dis  rain.  How 
come  you  done  gin  me  dis  cotton,  den  sen'  on  dis  rain 
'leaze  ef  dis  cotton  don't  do  me  no  good  'tain't  gwine  do 
you  no  gooi,  neither  nobody  else  gwine  git  it;  den  why,  oh 
Lord,  don't  you  let  de  sun  shine,  sence  de  cotton  is  hangin' 
in  fiel'?  Lord,' sez  I,  '  please  let  de  sun  shine,'  and  den 
right  den  and  dar  de  sun  it  shin  ! 

"Yes'm!  Hit  did.  Di  sun  hit  shin  !  Bat  when  I  say 
dat  ter  'Liza  Ann,  when  I  do  say  the  sun  hit  shin,  den 
'Liza  Ann  she  des  keel  over  and  laflf  and  laff.  She  say  : 
Pa,  Pa  !  whoever  hearn  of  anybody  a-sayin'  de  sun  shin. 
Pa,  how  come  you  to  say  shin  ?'  Den  'Liza  Ann  she  do 
laff.    She  des  laff  and  laff. 

"You  know,  Missy,  I  des  say  dat  fer  ter  make  her  laff. 

"  I  oughter  had  said  :  De  sun  hit  shine  1  not  shin  ! 
oughten  I,  Missy?    I  knowed  dat. 

"  I  useter  be  a  fancy  and  fine  talker  when  I  was  young. 

"  But  my  teefs  out,  Missy,  dey  is  out,  and  dat  how  come 
I  don't  talk  so  good. 
Dar  now. 

"  I  des  wanter  make  you  liff  like  I  done  make  'Liza  Ann 
laff.  Dat  how  come  I  talks'  much  dat  mockin'  bird  talk  fer 
you,  make  you  laff." 

This  is  line  by  line  the  sketch  of  that  simple,  humble, 
kind-hearted  old  Negro,  Dudley  Thurman.  Long  may  he 
live  to  make  the  earth  brighter  by  his  good  work  in  our 
gardens.  Long  may  he  live  to  make  the  world  gayer  with 
his  quaint  "mockin'  bird  talk." — Martha  Young,  in  N.  Y. 
Home  Journal. 


Contemporary  Heroism.— "  All  this  talk  about  the 
heroic  age  of  our  grandfathers  is  unadulterated  nonsense," 
says  Walter  Blackburn  Harte  in  the  April  New  England 
Magazine.  "  We  are  quite  as  heroic  in  this  generation  as 
were  the  men  of  any  generation;  and  this  is  not  saying 
very  much.  There  are,  however,  htroes  in  our  midst  all 
the  time;  but  the  only  heroes  we  know  anything  of  are 
those  of  history  and  literature.  We  are  torn  and  swayed 
by  the  same  passions  and  fears  as  actuated  the  people  of 
ancient  Egypt;  and  a  tragedy  in  a  Broadway  restaurant  is 
just  as  much  a  tragedy,  and  just  as  full  of  the  human  ele- 
ment necessary  for  poetry,  as  if  it  took  place  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile.  The  engineer  who  stands  in  his  cab,  at  the 
risk  of  his  life,  in  a  railroad  crash  is  quite  as  heroic  a  fig- 


ure as  Columbus,  threatened  by  his  niutinous  sailors.  As 
long  as  the  human  drama  continues,  there  will  be  tragedies 
and  there  will  be  heroes.  The  critics  who  say  that  this  age  is 
too  prosaic  for  the  production  of  poets  and  poetry  do  not 
not  appear  to  realize  that  as  long  as  birth  and  death,  and 
the  essential  solitariness  of  every  individual  existence  re- 
main, human  life  can  never  become  commonplace.  The 
fact  is,  in  reading  about  our  ancestors  we  accept  shadows, 
continually  elongating  with  the  years,  for  men." 


An  Old  Maid's  Enlightenment. 

I  can  remember  when  I  used  to  think  it  would  be  so 
nice  to  be  "  Mrs.  Somebody,"  and  so  unfortunate  never  to 
be  "Mrs.  Anybody,"  but  that  was  years  ago;  I  won't  say 
how  many.  I  live  with  my  brother  Simon  Andrew,  in  one 
of  the  farming  districts  of  Western  Connectciut.  Simon 
Andrew  is  a  bachelor,  in  the  true  sense  ot  the  word,  for  I 
have  known  him  to  walk  a  mile  out  of  his  way  to  avoi 
speaking  to  a  woman. 

One  day  when  I  was  lying  up  my  catnip  and  boneset  in- 
to bunches  to  dry  for  winter  use,  who  should  come  in  but 
the  Spriggins  girls  brimful  of  fun  and  laughter.  I  knew 
they  had  come  in  quietly,  thinking  to  catch  Simon  Andrew 
in  the  house,  but  he  was  clear  down  in  the  lower  lots  be- 
fore they  had  the  gate  unfastened. 

.Of  course  they  had  an  errand — they  almost  always  have. 
I've  known  'em  to  come  in  as  many  as  three  times  a  week 
to  get  my  receipt  for  preserves,  and  I  haven't  a  doubt,  if 
you  had  asked  'em  the  next  morning  how  the  receipt  read, 
they  couldn't  have  told  a  word  of  it.  I  wonder  why  it  is 
that  bachelors  are  such  a  curiosity  and  so  much  sought 
after  by  young  folks? 

Well,  as  I  said,  the  Spriggins  girls  came  in,  and  just  as 
they  were  going  they  almost  took  my  breath  away  by  say- 
ing, "  O,  Miss.  Rachel,  did  you  know  that  Roscoe  Miller 
and  his  family  are  in  town — ^just  came  from  out  West  to 
visit  Roscoe's  father  ?"  I  managed  not  to  show  my  aston- 
ishment much  and  the  girls  finally  started  for  home. 

You  see  everybody  has  his  or  her  little  story  sometime 
in  life,  and  I  had  had  mine.  This  news  brought  it  all 
back  to  me.  I  thought  of  the  four-leafed  clover  Roscoe 
had  given  me  so  long  ago,  that  I  had  carried  in  my  bosom 
for  a  year  afier,  and  as  time  passed  I  had  finally  consigned 
to  the  bottom  of  the  old  chest  in  the  garret.  I  had  thought 
of  burning  it,  but  somehow  I  didn't.  It  was  the  only 
souvenir  of  my  youthful  dream. 

Roscoe  didn't  spring  from  a  very  high  family,  and  his 
older  brothers  had  all  turned  out  "  black  sheep,''  so  every- 
one looked  down  on  Roscoe  and  thought  it  wrong  in  me  to 
accept  attentions  from  him;  but  I  was  young,  only  seven- 
teen, and  the  more  they  said  against  him,  the  more  I 
loved  him  and  the  surer  I  was  that  he  was  all  that  I  would 
wish  him  to  be.  Wouldn't  I  believe  Roscoe  before  all  the 
world?  What  if  folks  did  say  he  frequented  the  tavern  ? 
And  what  if  his  breath  did  soinetimes  have  a  peculiar 
smell?  Didn't  he  solemly  swear  that  he  did  not  taste 
liquor  ?  What  if  his  family  did  have  black  sheep  ?  Was 
that  Roscoe's  fault  ? 

Some  seem  to  think  it  is  particular  credit  to  themselves 
because  the  Lord  saw  fit  to  give  them  a  right  minded  an- 
cestry. I  don't  think  it  is  right  to  condemn  the  whole 
flock  because  of  the  color  of  one,  so,  although  I  have 
lived  to  be  thankful  that  Roscoe  and  I  parted  at  last,  I 
hold  to  it  that  his  case  was  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule. 

When  I  look  back  through  the  mists  of  time,  it  seems  to 
me  like  a  silly  little  dream  that  1  would  like  to  forget  for- 
ever, but  it  was  hard  to  bear  then,  and  even  now  the  men- 
tion of  his  name  had  set  me  into  an  uneasy  state  of  mind, 
and  I  found  myself  wondering  how  he  looked,  and  what 
sort  of  a  wife  he  had  chosen. 

Well,  the  next  day  was  Sunday  and  I  felt  a  little  curious 
to  see  Roscoe  and  his  family.  I  knew  they  would  come  to 
church,  so  I  hurried  Simon  Andrew  and  went  early  so  as  to 
be  there  when  they  came.  And  they  did  come  1  I  heard 
the  old  familiar  step,  which  time  had  not  yet  changed.  I 
felt,  rather  than  saw,  him  pass  our  pew,  followed  by  the 
click  of  several  pairs  of  feet  o(  assorted  sizes. 

I  took  a  fleeting  glance.  And  O  !  to  think  I  had  saved 
that  clover  leaf  all  these  years.  Did  I,  Rachel  Welton, 
ever  dream  of  marrying  such  a  man  as  that?  Old,  gray 
and  unkempt,  with  the  unmistakable  marks  of  diss  pation 
on  his  face;  an  insignificant  looking,  shabbily-dressed 
woman  on  one  side  and  several  open-mouthed,  stupid  look- 
ing children  on  the  other. 

I  looked  at  Simon  Andrew,  but  he  was  contemplating 
the  scratch  he  got  on  his  boot  while  walking  down  and  I 
knew  he  would  be  in  agony  till  he  got  home  and  polished 
it  over.  I  looked  over  at  Deacon  Hobb's  widow  sitting 
with  her  scapegrace  of  a  son,  that  had  brought  the  dea- 
con's gray  hairs  down  in  sorrow  to  the  grave.  Then  my 
eyes  wandered  over  to  the  Dobson's  pew  where  Mrs.  Dob- 
son's  three-years-old  boy  was  mussing  her  bonnet-strings 
and  worrying  the  life  out  of  her.  I  finished  my  survey 
with  a  glance  at  the  Spriggins  girls,  "  sweet  and  fresh  as 
the  morning  dawn,"  brimful  of  life  and  health  and  fun, 
with  the  making  or  marring  of  their  future  lives  in  their  own 
innocent  hands,  and  I  thought  to  myself,  "  I  wou'd  not 
change  places  even  with  them."  Then  I  fell  to  folding  my 
best  handkerchief,  and  I  think  I  folded  more  of  content- 
ment into  that  small  square  before  the  service  began,  than 
I  ever  knew  in  my  life  before,  and  I  am  sure  I  raised  a 
heartfelt  prayer  of  thankfulness  to  Heaven  that  I  was  an 
"  old  maid."  .   -  -  ^ 

When  I  reached  home,  the  first  thing  I  did  was  to  throw 
that  clover  leaf  into  the  fire  which  1  lighted  on  the  old 
stone  hearth,  and  when  the  ashes  and  smoke  went  up  the 
broad  mouth  of  the  old  stone  chimney  they  took  with  them 
the  last  of  an  old  maids  dream. — Anna  D.  Gray  in  Farm 
and  Home. 


April  16,  1892. 
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San  Francisco  Fashions. 

[Written  for  the  Rural  PRKSi  by  Marie  Evblyn.] 

San  Francisco,  April,  1892. 

Dear  Daisy: — One  of  the  most  noticeable  features  in 
the  new  spring  fashions  is  the  preponderance  of  ribbons. 
Ling  streamers  are  worn  floating  from  hats,  shoulders  and 
waists — from  any  point,  in  fact,  to  which  it  is  possible  to 
attach  them.  Skirts  are  lavishly  trimmed  with  ribbon,  or 
ribbon  velvet,  arranged  in  fantastic  trellis  patterns,  or  in 
plain  bands  strewn  with  bows.  Many  of  the  pretty  lace 
flounces  on  the  spring  gowns  are  ornamented  every  few 
inches  with  bows  of  ribbon  and  hanging  ends.  There  is 
nothing  strikingly  new  in  the  cut  of  the  dresses;  waists  are 
still  elaborately  trimmed,  and  skirts  continue  to  be  long 
and  clinging.  The  bell  skirt  is  perhaps  the  most  worn  at 
present.  Nothing  is  more  simple  to  make,  as  it  is  merely 
the  plain  skirt  cut  with  the  back  seams  on  the  bias,  from 
the  hem  to  the  waist,  thereby  avoiding  superfluous  drapery 
being  gathered  into  the  belt,  and  insuring  a  train  with  less 
material  than  by  cutting  the  back  breadth  plain.  The  bell 
skirt  has  the  advantage  of  setting  back  naturally,  without 
being  tied,  and  of  being  easily  gathered  together  to  hold 
up.  Since  walking  dresses  have  been  lined  throughout,  in- 
stead of  having  foundations,  it  has  become  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity to  wear  a  pretty  underskirt  that  just  clears  the 
ground.  Every  one  who  aspires  to  be  fashionable  wears  a 
silk  underskirt  trimmed  with  one  or  two  frills,  probably  be- 
cause silk  has  the  advantage  of  not  being  at  ail  clinging, 
whereas  a  woolen  skirt  attaches  itself  to  the  dress  and 
makes  it  a  matter  of  difificulty  to  hold  up  the  one  without 
the  other.  Of  course,  rich  and  extravagant  people  trail 
their  Ijng  dresses  through  the  mud  and  dust,  but  poorer 
and  wiser  ones  object  to  sweeping  the  roads  with  their 
wearing  apparel. 

Some  of  the  prettiest  bell  skirts  being  worn  are  long  and 
perfectly  plain,  save  for  two  or  ihree  narrow  frills  round 
the  edge.  A  few  of  the  latest  are  slashed  or  raised  a  few 
inches  at  the  sides,  showing  another  material;  and  a  new, 
but  so  far  not  very  popular,  skirt  consists  of  two  or  three 
very  deep  flounces.  As  for  waists,  the  more  fantastically 
they  are  trimmed,  the  more  fash'onable  they  are.  Long 
ruffles  or  ruchings  hanging  from  the  neck  and  wrists  are 
much  worn,  so  also  are  silk  vests,  ribbon  bows  or  festooned 
ribbon,  chemisettes,  etc.  A  pretty  dress  consists  of  helio- 
trope cashmere  and  velvet  ribbon  about  two  inches  v/ide. 
The  plain,  tight'y  fitting  waist  and  long  bell  skirt  trimmed 
With  three  narrow  (rills  are  of  the  cashmere.  The  collar 
and  cuffi  are  of  vii'et  velvet.  Across  each  shoulder  is  a 
strap  of  the  velvet  ribbon,  kept  in  place  by  a  bow.  In  the 
front,  these  straps  go  to  a  point  a  little  below  the  waist, 
meeting  a  strap  from  the  neck  and  one  from  under  each 
arm.  The  straps  that  cross  the  shoulders  almost  meet  at 
the  back  of  the  waist,  where  they  are  looped  in  long  bows 
and  ends  that  hang  to  the  edge  of  the  skirt. 

Belts  are  more  worn  than  ever.  Nearly  all  are  deep 
and  some  assume  the  dimensions  of  corsets.  Short  waists 
edged  with  ribbon  or  apuflT  are  very  fashionable,  but  per- 
haps the  long  blouse  is  newer.  This  is  often  half  the 
length  of  the  skirt,  and  while  sometimes  tight- fitting  at  the 
waist,  is  more  becoming  to  a  slight  figure  if  made  loose 
and  drawn  in  with  a  belt. 

Some  of  the  spring  outdoor  jackets  are  made  with  a  full 
loofe  back  drawn  in  with  a  strap  that  is  attached  to  the 
seams  under  each  arm,  and  buttons  at  the  back. 

Flats  and  bonnets  are  very  transparent;  tinsel,  jet,  gilded 
openwork  frames  and  many  kinds  of  fancy  straw  are  shown. 
These  are  extensively  trimmed  v;ith  flowers  and  festooned 
ribbons,  and  some  of  the  streamers  are  so  long  as  to  make 
mischievous  children  itch  to  seize  upon  them  and  cry 
"Gee  up." 

P.  C.  W.  P.  A. 

LWritten  for  the  EtRAL  Press  by  Maud  Mansfield  S.  Peaslee.] 

The  work  done  by  the  Women's  Press  Association  of 
this  coast  is  quite  varied  in  its  nature. 

Numbering  nearly  150  from  the  northern  to  the  southern 
limit  of  the  coast,  engaged  in  all  the  different  lines  included 
in  the  term,  legitimate  press  work,  their  influence  is  very 
considerable. 

Because  of  this  great  diversity  in  the  nature  of  their 
work,  in  no  other  way  could  the  concentrated  force  of 
their  energy  be  felt. 

The  best  good  of  the  Pacific  Coast  is  the  earnest  desire 
of  every  member,  and  "  In  Union  is  Strength,"  their  un- 
written motto. 

The  Constitution  and  By-laws  provide  '^or  two  meetings 
each  month,  on  the  second  and  fourth  Mondays  of  each 
month. 

The  business  meeting  on  the  second  Monday  is  often  a 
a  very  lively  one  as  the  pros  and  cons  of  miny  disputed 
questions  are  discussed. 

The  strictest  parliamentary  rulings  prevail  at  such  times. 

The  social  meeting  is  open  10  invited  friends  of  the 
members,  and  highly  interesting  are  they  to  all  who  attend. 

The  W.  P.  A.  will  contribute  largely  to  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  National  Editorial  Association  which  meets 
here  in  May.  This  will  prevent  their  holding  the  custom- 
ary W.  P.  A.  convention  in  March. 

The  official  seal  of  the  W.  P.  A.  is  a  fac-simile  of  the 
badge,  the  five-pointed  star,  bearing  the  initials  of  the  As- 
sociation and  the  date  of  inauguration. 

It  is  a  point  of  considerable  interest  as  evidence  of  the 
high  nature  of  the  work  done  by  members  of  the  W.  P. 
A.,  that  of  the  eight  delegates  allowed  them  for  representa- 
tion at  the  Editorial  Convention  to  be  held  in  San  Fran- 
cisco in  May,  all  except  the  President  are  bona  fide  active 
editors.    The  same  is  true  of  the  alternates. 

personals. 

Mrs.  Maggie  \).  Braniard  of  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  is 
writing  an  article  on  the  Commercial  possibilities  of  Horti- 
culture as  a  profession  for  women  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
This  will  soon  appear  in  The  Californian. 

Mrs.  Parkhurst  has  accepted  a  position  on  the  stafi  of 


the  National  Journalist  of  Chicago.  She  will  hereafter 
represent  the  business  interests  of  that  periodical  on  this 
coast.  This  however  will  not  conflict  with  her  duties  on 
The  Californian. 

Mrs.  Nellie  B.  Eyster  is  lecturing  throughout  the  State 
on  Scientific  Temperance. 

A  goodly  number  of  the  W.  P.  A.  are  very  actively  en- 
gaged in  work  on  different  Boards  for  the  World's  Fair  to 
be  held  in  Chicago  during  '92. 


April  Jokes. 

"Singular  idea  that  about  our  growing  shorter  as  we 
grow  older,"aaid  Snagg,  "  I  don't  ha'f  believe  it  myself., 
"  There  rau-tt  be  exceptions  to  the  rule,"  answered  Boggs, 
"  If  I  should  live  to  be  a  hundred,  I  couldn't  be  any 
shorter  than  I  am  now. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Friend. — What  did  he  say  to  you  when  he  proposed  to 
you?  MissRox— He  said  life  without  me  meant  nothing. 
Friend — He  was  sincere  in  that.  That's  just  what  his 
possessions  amount  to. — New  York  Press. 

Teacher— I  am  surprised  that  you  are  not  further 
advanced.  You  are  extremely  backward  for  your  age. 
Little  Girl — Ye.s'm.  Mamma  wants  to  marry  again. — 
(jrood  News. 

Mistress. — "  I  am  surprised.  You  say  you  were 
married  six  months  ago,  divorced  three  months  ago,  and 
remarried  to  your  husband  last  night."  D  jmestic — 
"  Yes'm.  You  see,  at  the  first  place  he  had  they  wanted 
a  married  man  so  we  got  married;  but  the  next  place  they 
wanted  a  single  man,  so  we  got  divorced  and  I  came  here. 
Now  he's  found  a  place  where  they  want  a  man  for 
gardening  and  wife  to  cook,  so  we  got  married  again,  and 
I'm  going  there  with  him. 

Papa:  See  the  spider,  my  boy,  spinning  his  web.  Is 
it  not  wonderful?  Do  you  reflect  that,  try  as  he  may,  no 
man  could  spin  a  web?  Johnny:  What  of  it?  See  me 
spin  this  top  I  Do  you  reflect  that,  try  as  he  may,  no 
spider  could  spin  this  top  ?  — Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 

A  LITTLE  girl  listening  to  her  father  as  he  read  aloud 
from  a  newspaper  the  long  string  of  deaths,  including 
those  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  and  Cardinal  Manning  and 
Simeoni,  and  when  he  was  through,  she  quietly  observed: 
"  Papa,  it  must  have  been  a  great  day  in  heaven." 


"^OUNG  ^ObKS'  C(obUMJvj. 


The  Dinner  that  Wasn't. 

[Written  for  the  Rural  Press  by  Alice  Kingsbury  Coqley.1 
It  was  Easter  Sunday  and  the  mother  had  prepared  a 
couple  of  nice  pies,  and  the  celery  was  washed  and  the 
cranberries  cooked  to  a  stiff  jelly,  so  she  only  had  to  cook 
the  turkey  and  vegetables  and  the  dinner  would  be  worth 
giving  thanks  for,  and  it  wasn't  so  very  wicked  to  have  a 
nice  dinner  for  the  little  ones  after  the  rather  restricted 
diet  of  Lent.  Everything  was  cooking  nicely,  and  the 
aroma  filled  the  kitchen  and  penetrated  even  to  the  garden, 
where  the  little  ones  were  at  pUy;  but  the  garden  wasn't  a 
garden  now.  Away  up  in  Cisco  the  mountains  have  snow 
on  them;  yes,  the  road  is  sometimes  ten  feet  thick  with  it, 
even  in  May,  so  instead  of  flowers  to  play  with  they  were 
having  a  little  game  of  snowball. 

"Ah,  ma,  but  the  dinner  smells  nice,"  cried  King,  enter- 
ing the  kixhen.  "  I — I  should  like  to  just  taste  the 
dressing." 

As  the  mother  had  just  opened  the  oven  to  see  how  the 
turkey  was  cooking.  King  had  a  good  view  of  it  that  made 
his  mouth  water. 

"Hold  out  your  hand — there,  taste  it." 

"  Ouch,  ah  !"  and  King  slipped  it  rap:dly  from  one  hand 
to  the  other  to  cool  it  for  eating. 

"  Oh,  get  a  saucer,"  said  the  mother,  and  King  was  not 
slow  to  obey.    The  piece  of  dressing  was  soon  eaten. 

"  Um  !  shouldn't  I  like  to  taste  of  the  meat." 

"  Don't  be  bashful,  dear,  here's  a  leg,"  and  the  mother 
cut  off  a  nice  brown  leg.  This  he  took  in  his  fingers,  and 
with  a  mild  war-whoop  he  went  into  the  yard  to  show  his 
good  luck  to  the  rest  of  the  children. 

'•Ma'll  give  me  a  piece,  I  know,cried  Mignonne,the  little 
beauty  of  the  family,  rushing  in. 

"  What  is  it,  dear,''  asked  the  mother. 

"A  little  lintsy  piece  of  the  lovely  smelling  turkey, 
dear  ma." 

"Of  course,"  and  a  fine  piece  of  the  breast  was  placed  on 
a  saucer,  and  just  a  little  cranberry  sauce. 

"Ain't  you  a  sweet  mother,"  and  Mignonnetook  her  prize 
into  the  yard  too. 

"That  ain't  fair  !"  cried  Sailor  Walker.  They  called  him 
" Sailor"  because  he  wore  a  blouse  suit  with  little  anchors 
worked  in  the  corners,  and  said  when  he  was  a  man  he 
was  "  agoin'  to  join  the  nevvy.'' 

"  Ma,  please  give  your  sailor  a  piece;  it  smells  good 
clear  out  of  doors." 

A  wing  and  a  piece  of  the  breast  was  laid  on  the  plate 
that  he  fetched  from  the  cupboaid.  Now  a  little  dressing 
and  a  little  bit  of  sauce,"  and  he  remained  by  the  fire  and 
ate  his  "  bit."  But  it  tasted  so  good  that  he  asked  for 
more,  and  then  the  twins  ran  in.  "Turkey,  mamma, 
turkey,"  they  shouted,  holding  out  their  hands,  and  mother 
soon  filled  them  with  the  choicest  bits  put  on  a  couple  of 
slices  of  bread.    Then  Polly  came  in. 

"  I  don't  think  it  fair  you  should  give  them  all  some 
turkey  and  me  none,"  she  pouted. 

"  Of  course  not,  my  dear,"  and  she  heaped  her  plate  full. 

"Oh,  ma  I"  and  she  darted  out  of  doors  to  show 
King  that  she  had  more  than  he  had. 

"  So  you  have;  that's  just  like  a  girl,"  and  King  went 
back  for  a  second  little  piece  and  came  out  with  aplatefuU; 
and  the  "  baby  " — but  he  wasn't  a  baby,  you  know,  only  the 
youngest — left  off  making  a  snow  man  and  ran  in. 


"  Wi,  ma!  give  me  some  too,"  he  cried,  and  some  for 
Dick." 

"  What  do  you  say  V 

"  Give  me  some  turkey,  please .'" 

"  Oh,  hold  your  saucer,"  and  she  piled  it  full. 

"  What's  got  into  mi  to  day  ?"  whispered  Folly  to  King. 
"  I've  often  wanted  her  to  cut  off  a  bit  of  turkey  or  chicken 
and  she  never  would  before.  ' 

"  I  guess  it's  'cause  its  Easter.  Let's  have  a  game  of 
snowball." 

"  No,  you  build  a  fort  and  we'll  make  a  pile  of  balls  and 
we'll  see  who  can  knock  it  down." 

So  the  rest  of  the  children,  including  little  neighbor  Dick, 
were  called,  and  for  an  hour  they  had  a  capital  game; 
then,  one  by  one,  they  slipped  into  the  house,  and  this  is 
what  each  one  said  : 

"  Md,,  please  give  me  my  piece  of  pie,  and  I  won't  ask 
for  any  at  dinner,''  and  each  got  his  piece  and  went  off,  so 
that  the  rest  should  not  see.  .Soon  they  were  all  ready  for 
more  fun,  and  the  '  baby  "  said  they  could  fire  at  his  man, 
as  he  might  want  some  of  the  good  dinner  that  continued 
to  tempt  their  olfactories  as  the  door  was  ever  and  anon 
opened  and  shut. 

"  Whew  I  but  I'm  getting  hungry,"  cried  King.  I 
wonder  why  ma  doesn't  call  'dinner'.'" 

After  another  hour,  mother  called  them  in  to  get  ready, 
wash  their  hands  and  brush  their  hair.  Then  they  all  rushed 
into  the  dining  room, where  their  father  sat  at  the  head  of  the 
table  smiling,  and  a  big  bouquet — some  friend  had  sent  up 
from  Frisco  for  Easter — in  the  middle,  and  a  beautiful  pyra- 
mid of  mashed  potatoes  stood  at  one  end,  and  a  lovely  dish 
of  cranberry  sauce,  but  there  was  only  a  couple  of  spoon- 
fuls in  it,  stood  at  the  other.  Then  there  was  stewed 
onions  and  beans — you  see  there  are  no  green  vegetables 
growing  away  up  in  Cisco  in  April — and  in  front  of  their 
father  was  the  skeleton  of  an  immense  turkey. 

As  each  passed  his  or  her  plate  the  father  put  on  a  bone, 
and  the  mother  filled  their  plates  with  potatoes. 

"  No  onions,  ma,"  was  the  cry  from  nearly  all,  and  "  no 
beans  "  from  several. 

Ain't  there  no  gravy,"  asked  Sailor  Walker. 

"  No,  dear,  you  all  ate  that  before  dinner." 

"I  should  like  a  little  meat  of  the  turkey,  please,"  said 
Polly,  as  she  watched  her  father  and  mother  enjoying 
theirs. 

"  You  all  ate  your  portion  before  dinner,  my  dear. 
Won't  you  have  some  onions  ?  ' 

"  Dis  bone  v/on't  chew.  I  can't  swallow  it,"  cried 
"  Baby." 

"  Here's  some  bread  and  butter  that's  nice,"  said  their 
father. 

"  Give  us  the  dessert,  ma,"  cried  the  t-ivins,and  she  put  an 
apple  on  each  of  their  plates. 
"No,  no,  pie  I"  they  cried. 

"  Oho  I  you  are  going  back  on  your  bargain,"  said  their 
mother. 

But  the  pie  was  put  on  the  table,  but  there  were  only 
two  pieces,  so  mother  and  father  ate  them.  While  the 
children  looked  on  King  and  the  Beauty  got  up  disgusted; 
then  suddenly  they  both  burst  out  laughing. 

"  I  know  now,  cried  King,  ma  has  been  teaching  us  a 
lesson—" 

"Yes,  an  object  lesson,"  said  Polly  under  her  breath — 
"That  we  can't  eat  our  dinner  beforehand  and  then  have 
it  to  sit  down  to  and  eat  all  the  same." 

So,  as  it  was  a  good  lesson  and  was  to  save  much  future 
trouble,  their  mother  got  them  up  a  splendid  supper,  and 
told  them  one  of  her  best  stories,  so  that  they  always  re- 
membered with  pleasure  "the  dinner  that  wasn't." 


Potatoes  in  Balls. — Boil  and  dry  the  potatoes  in  the  usual 
way,  and  mash  them  quite  fin°,  adding  a  little  cream,  pepper 
and  salt  and  a  small  piece  of  butter;  roll  them  in  balls  with  a 
little  flour  and  brown  them  with  a  little  butter,  or  fry  them. 

Sardine  Sandwich. — Remove  the  skin  of  half  a  dozen  sar- 
dines, split  and  take  out  the  bones.  Spread  stale  slices  of  bread 
very  thinly  with  butter,  place  on  each  two  halves  of  the  fish, 
squeeze  a  little  lemon  juice  over  them,  add  a  crisp  leaf  of  let- 
tuce to  each,  and  put  a  slice  of  buttered  bread  on  top. 

Park  House  Gbaham  Muffins. — ^Four  eggs,  one  teacupful  of 
brown  sugar,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  melted  butter  or  lard,  one- 
half  teacupful  of  good  yeast,  a  pinch  of  salt,  two  quarts  of 
graham  flour,  milk  enough  to  make  a  stiff  batter.  Mix,  and 
let  it  rise  over  night.  In  the  morning,  fill  the  muffin  rings 
half  full,  and  bake  iu  a  quick  oven. 

Gold  Cake. — Rub  a  generous  half  cup  of  butter  to  a  cream, 
add  a  teacupful  of  powdered  sugar,  the  beaten  yolks  of  four 
eggs,  and  half  a  cup  of  milk,  in  the  order  given.  Sift  together 
a  pint  of  flour,  half  a  leaspoonful  of  salt,  and  a  teaspoonful  and 
a  half  of  baking  powder,  and  stir  it  into  the  mixture.  Beat 
until  perfectly  smooth,  add  a  teaspoonful  of  lemon  extract,  and 
bake  in  a  shallow  tin,  lined  with  buttered  paper,  from  20  min- 
utes to  half  an  hour,  in  a  steady  oven,  being  careful  not  to  open 
the  oven  door  suddenly  upon  it.  Powdered  sugar  sifted  thickly 
over  the  top,  just  before  baking,  improves  its  appearance,  or 
you  can  cover  it  with  icing.    Cut  it  in  square  blocks. 

Rolls. — Into  a  pint  of  milk  put  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter. 
Let  it  come  to  the  boiling  point.  Dissolve  a  cake  of  compressed 
yeast  in  a  coffee  cup  half  full  of  cold  water.  Sift  two  quarts  of 
flour  into  a  wooden  bowl.  Add  one  tablespoonful  of  sugar,  one 
teaspoonful  of  salt.  Pour  in  milk  and  yeast,  and  mix  together; 
but  do  not  add  any  more  flour.  Do  this  over  night.  Roll  out 
and  cut  and  put  into  baking  pan,  and  allow  it  to  rise  until 
ready  to  cook  it.  Never  lift  the  cover  to  look  at  it,  because  it 
chills  the  dough. 

Vanilla  Kisses. — Haifa  pound  of  pulverized  white  sugar, 
the  whites  of  six  eggs,  one  vanilla  bean.  Pound  the  bean  in  a 
mortar  until  it  is  completely  pulverized.  Whisk  the  eggs  to  a 
stiff  froth,  add  the  sugar  very  gradually,  then  stir  in  the  vanilla. 
Drop  the  mixture  on  white  paper  so  as"  not  to  touch  each  other. 
You  may  make  them  any  size  you  choose.  About  a  dessert- 
spoonful makes  a  pretty  sized  cake.  Take  care  to  have  them 
sufficiently  far  apart.  Place  them  on  tins  with  several  thick- 
nesses of  stout  paper  under  them,  set  them  in  a  hot  oven,  and 
as  soon  as  they  have  a  tinge  of  brown,  take  them  out  with  a 
broad-bladed  knife,  slip  them  off  the  paper,  and  place  the  under 
sides  of  two  together. 
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The  Week. 

Our  fruit  crop  has  taken  a  good  step  forward  this  week. 
Apricots  are  coming  on  fast  and  thinning  should  not  be 
neglected.  Peaches  are  also  coming  out  of  their  baby  fur, 
and  they  too,  must  have  space  enough  on  the  twigs  to 
assume  good  size.  There  was  two  much  small  fruit  last 
year;  iu  fact  there  is  too  much  small  fruit  every  year.  As 
soon  as  it  is  well  set,  thin  it  out.  With  peaches  especially, 
some  of  this  work  should  have  been  obviated  by  twig- 
shortening  at  pruning  time. 

Reports  are  still  of  reduced  fruit  crops  at  the  East  this 
season.  The  March  frosts  did  great  injury,  and  the  situa- 
tion has  not  been  improved,  we  supppose,  by  the  April  1st 
blizzards.  This  means  that  the  East  will  want  more 
California  fruit,  and  they  can  have  all  they  want  if  lower 
freights  and  faster  time  can  be  had.  It  will  be  the  great 
event  of  the  week,  if  it  be  true  as  remarked,  that  30  San 
Franciscans  have  subscribed  three  millions  to  push  a  new 
non-combine  non-.?ell-out  kind  of  a  railroad,  clean  through 
to  Salt  Lake.  It  is  either  Salt  Lake  or  Salt  river  with 
some  of  our  prospects  about  these  times. 


Aktbsian  Wells.— The  Superintendent  of  Census  has 
sent  to  press  a  bulletin  on  artesian  wells  for  irrigation, 
prepared  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Newell,  special  agent  in  charge  of 
statistics  of  irrigation.  The  total  number  of  artesian  wells 
on  farms  in  June,  1890,  in  the  States  and  Territories  form- 
ing the  western  half  of  the  United  States,  numbered  8097, 
representing  an  estimated  aggregate  investment  of  $1,988,- 
461,26.  Of  that  number,  3990  are  employed  in  irrigation. 
The  average  depth  per  well  is  210.41  feet;  the  average  cost 
per  well,  $245.58;  the  total  discharge  of  water  per  minute, 
440,719.71  gallons,  or  54.43  gallons  per  well  per  minute; 
the  average  area  irrigated  per  well,  13.02  acres;  and  the 
Hverage  cost  of  water  per  acre  irrigated,  $18.82.  Over  one- 
half  of  these  welli  are  in  the  State  of  California,  where 
HH,378  acres  of  agricultural  land  were  irrigated  by  artesian 
water.  Utah  stands  second  in  the  number  of  artesian 
■vfjlls  u.-ied  for  irrigation  purposes,  and  Colorado  in  the 
urea  of  land  thus  irrigated. 


The  Protest  Against  the  Canal. 

We  have  received  a  long  letter  from  Mr.  William  Pool, 
of  Fresno,  being  in  effect  an  indictment  of  pretty  much 
the  whole  of  American  history  in  recent  times.  Scarcely 
anything  has  been  done,  in  Mr,  Pool's  judgment,  which 
has  not  been  done  wrong.  He  is  at  present  alarmed  lest 
the  crowning  act  of  national  maladministration  shall  be 
effected  through  Government  aid  to  the  Nicaragua  canal 
project.  We  can  only  print  that  part  of  Mr.  Pool's  letter 
which  criticises  an  article  recently  published  in  the  Rural 
concerning  the  canal.  Mr.  Pool  apparently  does  not  un- 
derstand the  proposition.  He  ought  to  know  that  the 
canal  company  is  a  private  organization,  that  it  has  al- 
ready spent  five  or  six  millions  of  dollars  in  furthering  its 
plans,  and  that  it  will  complete  the  work  whether  the 
United  States  Government  aids  it  or  not.  The  important 
question  now  before  the  American  people  is  whether  the 
work  shall  be  done  under  conditions  that  will  make  it 
vastly  more  expensive  than  it  ought  to  be,  and  leave  the 
canal  subject  to  foreign  control  when  completed,  or 
whether  it  shall  be  done  in  the  cheapest  possible  way,  and 
when  done,  remain  under  the  control  of  the  United  States. 
If  the  canal  company  shall  be  left  to  its  own  resources,  it 
will  seek  financial  aid  in  the  money  markets  of  Europe, 
and  in  that  event  it  will  have  to  pay  heavy  bonuses  of 
stock,  all  of  which  must  be  represented  in  the  capitaliza- 
tion of  the  company  when  the  canal  shall  be  finished.  To 
get  returns  upon  this  excess  capitalization,  there  will  be 
heavy  charges  against  tonnage  using  the  canal;  and  just 
as  the  canal  charges  are  increased,  the  value  of  the  canal 
to  the  commerce  of  the  world  and  incidentally  to  the  peo- 
ple of  California,  will  be  diminished. 

Mr.  Pool  and  every  other  producer  is  interested  in  hav- 
ing the  canal  built  for  the  least  possible  money,  because 
the  cost  of  its  construction  will  forevermore  be  figured  in 
the  price  of  his  wheat,  his  fruit,  his  wool,  or  whatever  else 
he  produces,  and  which  must  seek  a  market  beyond  the 
range  of  the  State.  Furthermore,  if  the  money  with  which 
the  canal  is  built  comes  from  England,  then  the  control  of 
the  canal  will  remain  with  England.  In  this  day  and  age 
of  the  world,  whoever  puts  up  the  money  for  any  project, 
directly  or  indirectly,  bosses  the  job.  And,  if  we  Ameri- 
cans want  to  control  this  canal,  we  must  not  permit  it  to 
be  built  with  British  gold. 

It  is  manifestly  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  canal 
should  be  built  as  cheaply  as  possible,  and  that  when  built 
it  shall  be  subject  to  control  by  Americans  in  the  Ameri- 
can interest.  And  for  these  reasons,  it  is  very  generally 
desired  that  the  United  States  Government  shall  promote 
the  work;  that  is,  that  it  shall  so  assist  the  canal  company 
as  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  their  prf  ject.  This  is  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  now  before  Congress.  We  entirely 
agree  with  those  who  criticise  this  bill  as  not  sufficiently 
protecting  the  interests  of  the  Government,  and  we  would 
have  it  materially  modified  before  it  becomes  a  law.  There 
should  be  no  question  as  to  the  Government's  control;  and 
we  believe  those  who  drafted  the  bill  and  those  who  were 
most  earnest  in  advocating  it,  will  gladly  readjust  it  to 
meet  this  criticism.  But  we  cannot  fail  to  see  what  evi- 
dently Mr.  Pool  fails  to  see;  that  for  the  Government  to 
take  the  project  and  make  it  its  own  absolutely,  is  a  prac- 
tical impossibility. 

The  fault  of  Mr.  Pool  and  those  who  stand  with  him  is 
that  they  are  demanding  what  cannot  be  done  at  this  time. 
The  Government  cannot  take  up  the  project  and  make  it 
its  own,  because  there  is  at  the  present  no  sentiment  in 
the  country  that  would  support  such  a  violent  change  in 
our  national  policy.  If  either  party  were  to  attempt  so 
complete  a  departure  from  all  precedent,  it  would  surely 
be  beaten  at  the  next  election.  Therefore,  neither  of  the 
great  political  parties  would  dare  to  attempt  this  thing. 
Consequently,  it  will  not  be  done.  To  insist,  therefore, 
that  the  Government  shall  do  this  work,  absolutely,  is  to 
insist  that  it  shall  not  be  done  at  all. 

Obviously,  as  we  look  at  it,  the  only  practical  thing  to 
do  is  to  secure  such  modification  of  the  present  bill  as  will 
completely  secure  the  interests  of  the  Government  in  the 
canal.  Nothing  more  is  practicable,  and  those  who  de- 
mand more  are  asking  for  the  impossible.  The  Rural 
Pbess  regards  the  canal  as  a  most  important  thing.  It 
considers,  in  fact,  that  it  is  the  thing  most  essential  for 
the  interests  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  believes  that  the 
canal  should  be  built  cheaply,  and  it  holds  that  when 
built,  it  should  be  controlled  in  the  interests  of  the  United 
States.  It  does  not  seek  impossibilities.  Therefore,  it 
most  heartily  supports  the  project  of  governmental  aid, 
provided  always  that  the  interests  of  the  Government  be 
adequately  and  permanently  protected. 

The  Cooper  Olive  Oil  Pboperty. — The  negotiations 
for  the  sale  of  Elwood  Cooper's  ranch  to  an  English  com- 
pany, which  have  been  pending  since  January,  have  been 
perfected.  Forfeit  money  has  been  paid,  and  the  ranch 
will  hereafter  be  known  as  the  Elwood  Syndicate  (limited) . 
The  purchase  price  is  said  to  be  $200,000. 


The  Price  of  Prison  Bags. 

At  the  last  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  State  Prison 
Directors,  held  at  San  Quentin  on  Saturday,  April  9th 
an  effort  was  made  by  J.  D.  Huffman,  C.  H,  Wakefield 
and  J.  L  Bercher  Jr.  representing  the  Grangers  of  San 
Joaquin  county,  to  have  the  price  of  San  Quentin  grain 
bags  reduced,  the  applicants  claiming  "  that  7|  cents  is 
too  high  and  that  the  price  should  be  slightly  above  actual 
cost  to  the  State."  In  reply  to  the  Grange  Committee, 
Director  Develin  is  reported  to  have  presented  a  state- 
ment showing  that  the  actual  cost  of  each  bag  at 
present  produced  is  upwards  of  ten  cents.    He  says: 

The  factors  entering  into  the  cost  of  a  bag  are,  with  jute  at  the 
present  market  price,  ^14  cents  per  pound;  cost  of  the  jute  in  a  bag, 
4.76  cents;  spinning  and  weaving,  1.733  cents;  sewing,  2-10  of  one 
cent;  baling  and  shipping  to  San  Francisco,  15-100  of  i  cent,  the 
total  cost  of  manufacturing  one  bag  being  6.843  cents. 

The  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the  420  men  who  work  on  bags  at 
45  cents  per  day,  each  for  365  days,  should  be  $68,935;  wear  and 
tear  on  the  machinery  worth  $250,000,  at  three  per  cent  per  annum, 
equals  $7,500.  Interest  at  four  per  cent  on  the  $250,000  invested  in 
the  machinery  of  the  jutemill  equals  $10,000  yearly,  making  the 
total  cost  of  the  present  yearly  output  of  2,500,000  bags,  $257,560,  or 
a  little  more  than  10  cents  each. 

Director  Develin's  statement  shows  a  most  remarkable 
increase  in  the  cost  of  manufacturing,  or  else  he  deals 
with  data  which  is  not  based  on  facts.  The  jutemill  at 
Oakland  manufactures  this  year  grain  bags  at  a  profit  with 
the  price  not  exceeding  seven  cents  a  bag  and  the  com- 
pany pays  for  its  help.  Why  cannot  the  San  Quentin 
prison  bags  be  manufactured  at  a  profit  even  with  the 
market  price  below  seven  cents?  The  labor,  outside  of 
three  or  four  persons,  it  is  claimed,  is  done  by  prisoners, 
the  only  expense  being  for  their  maintenance,  and  this 
should  not  be  much  if  any  over  30  cents  a  day  for  each 
hand,  and  not  45  cents,  as  claimed  by  the  Directors.  This 
opinion  is  grounded  on  official  reports,  which  show  that  in 
1873  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  prisoner  was  53J  cents  a 
day,  which  fell  by  degrees  to  32J  cents  a  day  in  1881, 
The  above  cost  included  subsistence,  clothing  and  pay  of 
officers.  It  is  only  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  cost 
now  does  not  reach  the  latter  figure  (32 J  cents),  since 
many  articles  of  food  and  clothing  are  now  sold  much 
cheaper,  while  none  are  sold  any  higher  than  they  were 
in  1881. 

As  to  the  price  of  jute  (5J  cents  per  pound)  claimed  to 
have  been  paid  for  that  used  at  San  Quentin  this  year,  it 
seems  unreasonably  high.  In  1889  the  market  value  of 
jute  in  India  was  materially  advanced,  owing  to  a  short 
crop,  yet  the  State  Prison  Directors  then  in  office  con- 
tracted for  jute  at  an  average  of  four  cents  per  pound  de- 
livered at  San  Francisco;  adding  the  duty  of  20  per  cent, 
the  material  did  not  cost  over  $4.80  per  100  pounds.  With 
jute  coming  in  free  of  duty,  and  the  price  of  jute  in  India 
in  1891  not  showing  any  material  advance  over  that  which 
ruled  in  1889,  we  fail  to  see  where  the  extra  cost,  about  IJ 
cents  per  pound,  comes  in. 

In  the  Rural  Press  of  February  15,  1890,  the  cost  of 

grain  bags  was  placed  as  follows: 

To  manufacture  1000  standard-sized,  13-ounce  grain  bags,  it 
takes  nearly  900  pounds  of  jute  (this  includes  waste),  which,  at 
4  cents  a  pound,  costs  for  the  raw  material  alone  about  $3.60 
per  100  bags;  add  to  this  the  expense  of  maintaining  prisoners, 
and  it  brings  the  cost  of  the  bags  up  to  about  5i  cents  each. 

To  substantiate  the  above,  that  the  cost  at  that  time  was 
not  placed  too  low,  we  give  the  following  excerpt  from  a 
communication  on  this  subject  from  Hon,  D,  A.  Ostrom, 
which  appeared  in  the  Rural  of  April  5,  1890: 

Being  a  member  of  a  Special  Committee  of  the  Senate  and 
Assembly  of  1889,  I  was  in  position  to  gain  much  knowledge  as 
to  the  actual  cost  of  sacks  at  San  Quentin  prison,  and  also  in 
regard  to  the  way  in  which  they  reach  the  farmer.  *  *  *  » 
It  is  is  in  evidence  before  the  committee  mentioned  above  that 
bags  can  be  and  are  manufactured  for  5  cents  apiece  or  less. 
One  witness  testified  that  they  could  be  manufactured  for  con- 
siderably less  (4.3  cents). 

When  the  establishing  of  a  jutemill  at  San  Quentin  for 
the  manufacture  of  grain  bags  by  prison  labor  was  nnder 
discussion,  Hon.  George  C.  Perkins  was  Governor  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  in  his  several  messages  to  the  Legislature  on 
the  subject,  he  advanced  the  argument  that  it  would  give 
employment  to  prisoners  and  make  them  self-sustaining, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  break  the  grain-bag  ring.  After 
the  mill  was  in  successful  running  order,  in  his  biennial 
message  to  the  Legislature,  twenty-fifth  session,  1883, 
Governor  Perkins  said: 

The  success  of  the  jutemill  is  now  assured;  not  only  are  its 
products  superior  to  the  usually  imported  article,  but  our 
farmers  can  congratulate  themselves  that  the  sack  monopoly 
is  effectually  destroyed. 

The  above  makes  it  clear,  as  stated  in  the  Bubal  Press 
of  Feb.  15,  1890,  that  the  object  in  establishing  the  State 
Prison  jutemill  was  twofold,  viz.,  the  turning  out  of  grain 
bags  at  cost  (covering  the  expenses  of  the  State  Prison) 
and  to  break  the  grain  bag  pool  or  monopoly  in  the  inter- 
est of  farmers — both  very  important  considerations;  besides 
which,  it  would  give  to  prisoners  a  trade  that  can  be  util- 
ized to  advantage  after  having  served  out  their  term  of 
imprisonment.  It  is  the  general  belief  that  the  jutemill 
was  established  to  lower  the  price  of  grain  bags,  which 
justly  causes  farmers  to  feel  sore  over  their  knowledge 
that  the  establishment  is  run  as  a  money-making  scheme 
in  the  interest  of  the  State,  by  making  them  pay  a  good 
margin  over  and  above  the  cost  of  manufacture. 
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Reciprocity  and  the  Farmer. 

Hon.  Hilary  A.  Herbert,  Chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  naval  affairs,  gives  in  the  April  North  American 
Beview  the  findings  of  a  study  of  "  reciprocity  "  in  its  rela- 
tions to  the  interests  of  the  American  farmer.  He  writes 
as  a  free-trader  and  deah  with  results  as  they  already  ap- 
pear. Our  reciprocal  arrangement  with  Brazil  had  been 
nine  months  in  operation  on  December  Ist  of  last  year, 
and  from  reports  of  that  date  he  shows  that  in  the  period 
of  nine  months  we  sold  to  Brazil  $4,682,546  in  agricultural 
products  against  $5,208,001  as  compared  with  the  same 
months  of  the  preceding  year  before  the  rule  of  reciprocity. 
Here  is  a  falling  off"  in  our  exports  of  farm  products  under 
the  reciprocal  arrangement  of  $525,455  in  nine  months. 
During  the  period  in  question  Brazil  bought  of  us  $2,009,- 
000  of  other  than  farm  products  more  than'during  the  cor- 
responding period  of  1890, 

The  conventions  covering  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico  and  San 
Domingo  went  into  operation  September  1,  1891,  and  Mr. 
Herbert  gives  the  statistics  covering  our  trade  with  these 
countries  under  the  agreements  for  the  four  months  end- 
ing December  3 Ist  last.  Grouping  these  three  with  Brazil, 
and  aggregating  the  trade  with  them  all  under  reciprocity, 
as  compared  with  that  of  corresponding  periods  for  the 
previous  year  when  we  had  no  commercial  arrangements, 
we  have  the  following  results: 

1S91.    Exports  other  than  agricultural  to  reciprocating 


countries    812,016,066 

1890.    Exports  other  than  agricultural  to  reciprocating 

couutries   7,892  531 


1890.  Increase  under  reciprocity  $  4,123,635 

1891.  Export  agricultural  products  to  reciprocating  coun- 
tries  $  7,832,531 

1890.   Export  agricultural  products  to  reciprocating  coun- 
tries  7,321,057 


Increase  $  511,474 


This  shows  a  gain  in  the  sale  of  farm  products  under 
reciprocity  of  seven  per  cent,  whereas  the  increase  in  the 
exports  of  other  products,  principally  manufactures,  is  a 
fraction  over  39  per  cent — not  a  flattering  result  from  the 
farmer's  standpoint.  Viewing  these  facts  as  they  relate 
to  the  interest  of  the  farmer,  Mr.  Herbert  concludes  that 
this  "  is  not  fair  and  profitable  reciprocity." 

Of  course,  the  judgment  of  one  who  writes  as  Mr.  Her- 
bert does,  giving  only  such  facts  as  support  his  own  theo- 
ries of  the  subject,  and  having  partisan  rather  than  eco- 
nomic ends  in  view,  should  not  be  too  readily  received. 

It  is  yet  too  soon  to  give  judgment.  It  is  not  in  the  na- 
ture of  things  to  demonstrate  either  the  wisdom  or  folly  of 
commercial  conventions  between  distant  nations  in  the 
fractional  part  of  a  year.  Two,  three  or  five  years  may 
tell  a  very  different  story.  However,  the  figures  as  they 
now  stand  make  interesting  reading,  and  it  will  not  be 
surprising  if  they  check  the  ready  popular  acquiescence  in 
reciprocity,  won  for  it  not  less  by  its  own  good-sounding 
name  than  by  the  credit  of  its  author  Mr.  Blaine.  It  is 
the  obvious  fault  of  the  reciprocal  plan  that  it  proposes  to 
deal  with  nations  which,  like  ourselves,  have  abundant  and 
cheap  lands,  and  which,  in  the  warfare  of  commerce,  are 
more  likely  to  be  our  rivals  than  our  allies.  Those  who 
are  hoping  and  looking  for  economic  results  rather  than 
political  eff"ects  will  calmly  wait  for  results,  in  the  mean- 
time reserving  their  judgment. 

The  Farmer  in  Politics. 

What  the  farmer  has  to  do  with  politics  and  whether 
he  is  to  have  any  more  to  do  with  them  than  every  other 
good  citizen  should  have,  are  questions  of  no  little  im- 
portance. It  is  manifestly  the  duty  of  every  honorable  man 
to  exert  his  full  influence  in  behalf  of  good  government, 
and  against  all  extortions  and  abuses.  Whether  the  farmer 
can  fulfill  his  duty  in  this  respect  better  in  one  way  than 
another,  is  a  fair  subject  for  thought,  discussion  and  ac- 
tion, and  sayings  which  are  striking  and  suggestive  are  in- 
teresting and  sometimes  valuable.  The  following,  which 
Secretary  Rusk  is  reported  to  hare  said  to  a  N.  Y.  Herald 
reporter,  is  in  that  line: 

The  new  organizations  of  the  farmers  are  an  indication  of  the 
growth  of  their  intellectual  life.  They  are  thinking  for  them- 
eelves  and  their  ideas  show  that  they  are  awake  and  that  they 
are  studying  tbeir  own  interests.  I  am  glad  to  see  it,  I  think 
the  country  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  awakening  interest 
which  they  have  in  political  affairs,  and  I  believe  that  they  are 
by  their  numbers  and  their  peculiar  position,  especially  well 
fitted  to  serve  as  a  balance  wheel  in  political  matters.  Ex- 
tremists may  be  found  in  their  ranks  as  in  the  ranks  of  all 
other  clasMfs,  but  in  our  future  the  capitalist  will  learn  to  trust 
the  farmer  as  a  man  who  owns  property  and  can  never  be  a 
communii^t;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  laborer  will  have  a 
c/'jnfidenwe  in  him  as  a  workingman  who  will  never  become  a 
monopoj/ist.  I  do  not  apprehend  that  the  farmers  will  ever  be  a 
political!  party  of  themselves  in  the  United  States.  Their  in- 
terfstsAre  wrapped  up  in  lbo.se  of  the  rest  of  the  country,  and 
their/siifxess  forms  the  foundation  of  the  success  of  all  classes 
an*?!  all  industries.  They  will  continue  to  support  such  great 
Wf.tLi  and  public  qncstions  as  come  before  the  country,  and  the 
differences  of  opinion  will  be  as  great  among  them  as  among 
■the  men)bers  of  the  other  classes.  They  are  the  most  conserva- 
tive element  of  the  United  States.  They  do  more  honest  think- 
ioife  than  the  pe/iple  of  the  towns.  They  generate  public  senti- 
tnent,  and  the  majority  of  them  is  seldom  wrong. 

^  There  ia  a  good  deal  to  think  about  in  those  few  Ben- 
)  tencw. 


The  State  Press, 

Bodie  Miner  :  "  Experience  has  demonstrated  that  flaws  in 
and  evasions  of  our  present  naturalization  laws  render  it  neces- 
sary that  there  sliould  be  greater  safeguards  about  American 
citizenship." 

Oroville  Register:  "  Bad  roads  cost  t!  e  farmer  each  year  $15 
for  every  mule  and  horse  he  has  in  his  employ.  This  means  a 
loss  to  the  farmers  of  this  country  of  $250,000,000  dollars.  Bad 
roads  cost  the  farmers  of  Butte  county  an  enormous  sum,  for 
double  the  number  of  animals  must  be  kept  that  would  be  re- 
quired if  we  had  first-class  roads.  With  good  roads  there 
would  be  a  vast  saving  in  the  wear  and  tear  of  vehicles  and 
teams  could  haul  larger  loads  with  less  exertion.'' 

Colusa  Herald:  "  Although  according  to  Sec.  1083,  a  native 
born  21  years  of  age,  who  has  been  a  resident  of  the  State  one 
year,  is  entitled  to  vote,  jet  if  he  attains  his  majority  a  few 
days  after  the  great  register  has  been  printed,  he  is  thereby  dis- 
franchised until  he  is  23  years  of  age.  The  same  section  confers 
citizenship  upon  a  man  coming  from  another  State  after  a  resi- 
dence of  one  year,  but  if  he  arrives  one  month  after  the  great 
register  is  printed,  it  requires  two  years  before  he  can  vote." 

Sonoma  Democrat:  "  Altogether  the  San  Francisco  postofiBce 
war  is  one  of  the  queerest  episodes  of  that  queer  city.  They 
howled  for  a  postoffice  site  and  got  it  within  a  block  of  their 
city  hall.  As  soon  as  they  got  it  they  jumped  on  it  and  began 
throwing  mud  at  everybody  connected,  with  getting  it.  They 
will  probably  get  a  new  site  and  will  jump  that  and  throw 
more  mud.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  cooperation  in  San 
Francisco  to  help  a  public  enterprise.  It  is  every  man  for  him- 
self, and  he  wants  it  all.  This  is  true  in  trade  and  commerce, 
in  politics,  postotiice  sites  and  all  else  that  would  promote  the 
general  welfare  of  the  city.  It  is  unwise  policy  and  has  done 
much  to  retard  the  growth  of  the  city  in  the  past  and,  unless 
changed,  will  do  more  in  the  future." 

Fresno  Republican :  If  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany has  acquired  title  to  several  thousand  acres  of  land  in 
this  county  now  occupied  by  settlers,  who  have  taken  up  the 
land  under  the  homestead  law  and  in  good  faith  fulfilled,  or 
are  in  process  of  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  the  law,  why 
was  not  a  notification  served  upon  the  settlers  some  time  ago, 
instead  of  taking  a  snap  judgment  proceeding  demanding  their 
appearance  in  Los  Angeles  within  a  few  days  after  the  service 
of  the  subpoenas  ?  Many  of  these  men  have  expended  every 
cent  they  have  the  means  of  getting  in  improving  these  lands, 
and  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  some  of  them  to  get  to 
Los  Angeles  on  such  shore  notice.  It  looks  very  much  like  an 
attempt  to  take  a  despicably  mean  advantage  of  men  who  are 
practically  defenseless." 


President  Jordan  on  Pish  Interests. 

San  Feancisco,  April  12,  1892. 

To  THE  Editoe: — In  a  lecture  befor3  the  Snortsman's  Club, 
early  in  April,  were  brought  out  many  facts  of  interest  bearing 
upon  an  important  source  of  focd  and  revenue  not  generally 
appreciated.  From  a  scientific  standpoint,  it  was  shown  how 
nicely  each  species  was  adapted  to  its  surroundings.  A  slight 
change  in  depth  or  temperature  of  water  involves  a  fish  of  dif- 
ferent structure.  No  depths  have  yet  been  explored  where 
some  kind  of  fish  does  not  exist.  Those  which  inhabit  great 
depths  are  subjected  to  an  immense  pressure,  and  are  flexible  in 
proportion.  Some  of  the  specimens  were  as  limp  as  dish-rags. 
More  than  400  distinct  varieties  inhabit  our  coast,  and  among 
them  about  130  are  used  as  food.  In  this  food  product  there 
are  many  sources  of  waste.  Some  of  these  arise  from  ignorance 
or  carelessness  regarding  conditions  of  propagation.  The 
Chinese  in  San  Diego  supposed  that  fijh  that  only  inhabited 
the  bay  came  in  as  freely  as  the  water,  and  that  it  was  as  ab- 
surd to  talk  of  destroying  the  supply  of  one  as  of  the  other. 
Others  claim  that  fish  are  destroyed  in  the  bays  and  rivers  by 
dragging  nets  outside  by  which  no  fish  are  taken  of  the  varie- 
ties that  run  in  the  rivers  and  harbors. 

Many  tons  of  fish  are  wasted  every  year  b.v  taking  more  than 
the  market  demands,  and  many  are  wasted  by  careless  methods 
and  foul  stalls  where  they  are  marketed.  The  consumption  of 
fish  might  be  considerably  increased  by  methods  to  make  them 
more  attractive  and  palatable. 

In  other  countries,  fishermen  have  wells  connected  with 
their  boats  where  the  fish  are  kept  alive  until  called  for.  The 
fish  markets  are  along  the  water  front.  The  buyer  selects  his 
fish  when  living.  It  is  taken  out  for  him  and  killed  by  a  sharp 
stroke  just  back  of  the  head  as  soon  as  removed  from  the  water. 
Fish  kept  in  this  way  have  a  superior  flavor.  Again,  it  would 
be  a  grea-t  improvement  if  ice  was  more  generally  used  in  keep- 
ing fish.  In  many  of  the  stalls,  a  vast  advance  is  possible  in 
cleanliness.  Buyers  are  not  likely  to  prove  eager  customers 
where  the  appearance  of  the  market  disgusts  them. 

FISHING  AS  A  COMMKECIAL  VENTUEE. 

Many  outfits  are  very  poorly  equipped.  There  is  room  for  a 
great  improvement  in  boats  and  tackle.  Again,  when  those 
regularly  in  the  trade  have  a  good  season,  many  amateurs  are 
tempted  to  make  ventures  next  year  on  borrowed  capital.  This 
overstocks  the  market  with  the  most  dangerous  sort  of  com- 
petition. Their  catch  must  be  forced  upon  the  market  to  sat- 
isfy those  who  have  loaned  money,  and  prices  are  broken,  in 
one  instance,  a  man  new  to  the  business  brought  in  his  catch 
in  a  foreign  vessel,  subjecting  him  to  a  tariff  of  $2800.  The  fish 
brought  $500  at  a  forced  sale,  and  were  spoiled  from  improper 
curing  when  they  reached  the  market  to  which  they  were  con- 
signed. In  spite  of  many  instance?  of  similar  discouragement, 
we  inferred  that  there  is  a  vast  field  lor  development  in  this  in- 
dustry, and  that  it  may  help  to  sustain  a  greatly  increased 
population.  Adequate  capital  should  be  managed  by  those 
having  practical  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the  fish  and  re- 
quirements of  the  markets.  They  should  also  have  approved 
appliances.  F.  S.  Chapin. 

The  Canal  Project. 

Fresno  City,  April  10,  1892. 
To  THE  Editor.— In  your  issue  of  March  2Gth,  on  the  first 
page  of  the  same  issue,  I  noticed  an  article  headed  "  Foolish 
Opposition."  Upon  reading  the  article,  I  find  that  certain 
farmers  are  accused  of  opposing  the  Nicaragua  Canal  scheme. 
In  all  my  intercourse  with  farmers,  both  in  and  ont  of  the  Al- 
liance. I  have  never  found  a  dissenting  voice  against  the  pro- 
ject, but  simply  dissent  against  the  Government  aiding  a 
priTat*  corporation  to  complete  the  canal.  They  are  unani- 


mous in  favor  of  the  canal,  but  want  the  Government  to  own 
and  control  it  in  such  a  manner  that  it  cannot  be  subsidized 
against  our  interest,  as  the  Southern  Pacific  has  done  in  the 
past.  We  all  know  that  the  Government  aided  and  assisted 
in  building  the  Central  and  Southern  Pacific,  which  should 
have  been  a  blessing  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  but  have  been  a  grind- 
ing monopoly. 

They  have  subsidized  the  Northern  Pacific  and  steamer  lines 
with  their  ill-gotten  gains,  and  in  turn  themselves  were  subsid- 
ized by  Glaus  Spreckles  when  the  Government  effected  a  free 
trade  with  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  he  monopolized  the  sugar 
trade  and  subsidized  in  such  a  way  that  their  freights  were  so 
heavy  on  Eastern  sugar  that  it  could  not  be  brought  here  and 
sold  at  a  profit;  consequently  the  people  of  this  coast  have  been 
in  the  hands  of  Glaus  Spreckles  ever  since,  as  far  as  sugar  is 
concerned.  He  charges  the  people  of  this  coast  more  for  sugar 
than  he  does  the  people  of  Chicago  and  New  York,  after  trans- 
porting it  there.  Hence,  you  can  see  it  is  high  time  the  people 
are  kicking,  and  kicking  hard,  too.  If  the  Government  builds, 
owns  and  controls  the  canal,  and  it  is  run  in  the  interest  of  the 
people,  you  will  find  no  farmer  or  producer  kicking.  TUe 
farmer  has  lain  still  and  said  nothing  too  long. 
»»*»«*«»» 

Don't  say  that  the  farmers  are  protesting  against  the  canal 
project.  We  are  against  the  scheme  to  make  the  Government 
go  in  partnership  with  a  lot  of  these  Shylocks  and  put  up  all 
the  money,  and,  after  it  is  built,  then  they  (Shylocks)  get  the 
benefit  at  the  expense  of  the  farmer  and  laboring  classes.  No, 
no,  we  are  a  little  too  enlightened  for  that.  The  Southern  and 
Central  Pacific  R.  R.  have  opened  our  eyes.  We  don't  want  any 
more,  and  by  the  eternal  we  are  not  going  to  have  it,  and  don' 
you  forget  it.  I  tell  you  the  day  of  reckoning  is  close  at  hand, 
and  don't  you  forget.  Wm.  Pool. 


National  Legislation  for  Forest  Conservation. 

Washington,  March  27.— Before  the  joint  Sub  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and  Public  Lands  at 
the  meeting  yesterday,  Mr.  Fernow,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Forestry  in  the  Agricultural  Department;  Mr.  Brewer, 
Secretary  of  the  Forestry  Association;  and  Mr.  O^den  of 
the  Forestry  Division  of  Timber  in  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, were  heard.  Mr.  Fernow  presented  the  bills  which 
had  been  drafted  by  himself  and  Brewer,  covering  the  points 
under  consideration  by  the  joint  Sub  Committee,  one  of 
which  will  probably  be  adopted  unanimously. 

The  particular  measure  is  "for  the  protection  and  preser- 
vation of  the  public  forests  of  the  United  States,"  and  it 
may  be  said  to  fully  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  joint 
committee. 

It  provides  that  all  lands  heretofore  proclaimed  by  the 
President,  under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1891,  as  forest  reser- 
vations, or  that  may  hereafter  be  set  aside  as  such,  shall  be 
exclusively  controlled  by  the  provisions  of  this  Act  for  pro- 
tection and  improvement;  that  there  shall  be  established  in 
the  Interior  Department  a  Commissioner  of  Forests  who 
shall  be  versed  in  matters  of  forestry  and  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President;  that  he  shall  have  sufficient  as- 
sistants to  enable  him  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  law; 
that  rangers  shall  be  employed  on  every  reservation,  not 
more  than  one  for  every  ten  thousand  acres  of  reservations, 
to  act  as  police,  to  prevent  trespass  and  fires,  to  apprehend 
trespassers.  These  rangers  shall  issue  permits  and  shall 
supervise  the  cutting  and  removal  of  timber,  and  shall  be 
under  the  direct  control  of  a  superintendent  and  live  near 
the  district  assigned  to  their  supervision. 

The  Secretary  of  War  shall  make  such  details  of  trooops 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with  the  approval  of  the 
President,  may  require  for  the  additional  protection  of  the 
reservations.  Officers  on  reservations  shall  have  com- 
missions as  Deputy  United  States  Marshals.  The  Com- 
missioner of  Forests  shall  cause  a  survey  and  description 
of  the  lands  in  the  reservations  to  be  made,  shall  formulate 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  preservation  of  reservations, 
which  rules  and  regulations  shall  be  posted  in  public  places 
and  published  in  newspapers. 

Persons  desiring  to  occupy  reservations  longer  than  one 
day  shall  be  required  to  obtain  a  permit  from  the  superin- 
tendent or  other  officer  in  charge,  and  shall  strictly  obey 
the  regulations.  There  shall  be  no  restrictions  to  prevent 
prospecting  for  minerals,  but  no  exclusive  right  to  prospect, 
hunt  or  fish  shall  be  given.  The  opening  of  mines  shall 
be  permitted  only  under  licenses  granted  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  Pasturage  may  be  leased  by  the  superin- 
tendent, when  desirable,  under  restrictions.  The  construc- 
tion of  water  reservoirs,  ditches  and  other  necessary  ad- 
juncts of  irrigation  works  may  be  permitted  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  but  no  roads  or  trails  shall  be  opened 
by  any  one  except  as  designated  by  the  superintendent. 

All  cutting  of  wood  on  reservations  is  to  be  under  a 
system  of  licenses,  and  every  year,  on  or  before  the  first  of 
April,  the  superintendent  of  reservations  shall  make  a  re- 
port in  regard  to  areas  on  which  timber  may  be  cut  under 
licenses,  the  same  to  be  advertised  for  bids  not  later  than 
July  1st.  Timber  for  domestic  purposes  shall  be  had  by 
means  of  a  prospector's  license  upon  the  payment  of  $2,  or 
by  a  settler's  license  to  any  bona  fide  settler  having  any 
timber  on  his  claim  upon  like  payment.  Applications  for 
licenses  are  to  be  numbered  in  their  order  of  receipt  and 
acted  on  in  the  order  of  their  filing,  and  the  licenses  shall 
be  nontransferable. 

Such  timber  on  forest  reservations  as  the  commissioner 
shall  decide  is  not  needed  for  mineral  or  agricultural  devel- 
opment, in  the  neighborhood,  shall  be  disposed  of  to  lum- 
bermen or  others  who  may  apply  for  it  under  lumbermen's 
licenses  in  quantities  not  less  nor  more  than  that  standing 
or  being  in  one  section,  or  that  standing  or  being  on  25 
contiguous  sections,  such  licenses  to  be  granted  upon  a  fee 
of  $25,  and  $1  an  acre  to  he  paid  for  the  timber  before 
operations  are  begun. 

The  bi'l  provides  in  detail  for  the  disposition  of  all  tim- 
ber, wood,  etc.,  and  provides  amply  against  frauds  and 
misrepresentation.  Absolute  jurisdiction  is  given  over  the 
reservations  to  the  United  States  authorities.  The  punish- 
ments to  be  imposed  for  violations  of  the  law  are  fixed,  and 
provision  is  made  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law  and  the 
detection  of  frauds.  The  complete  revenues  derived  frcm 
licenses,  rents,  fines,  etc.,  are  to  be  used  in  part  or  whole 
payment  for  expenses  incurred. 

The  bill  proposes  an  appropriation  of  $500,000  for  the 
beginning  of  operations  under  its  provisions. 
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The  Week. 

The  past  week  has  been  rather  a  dull 
season  in  the  Grange  canvass.  The  Worthy 
Master  has  been  temporarily  out  of  the 
field,  and  Past  Master  Oveihiser  has  been 
practically  the  only  member  of  the  canvass- 
ing force  actually  at  work.  Of  his  meet- 
ings, Hon.  Geo.  Steele  writes  from  EJna  as 
follows: 

"  Our  meeting  at  the  Arroyo  Grande  on 
the  4th  was  a  great  success.  Bro.  Overhiser 
exemplified  the  work  in  a  closed  meeting  in 
the  morning,  and  in  the  afternoon  there  was 
a  feast  and  an  open  meeting.  Bro.  Over- 
hiser told  us  what  the  Grange  has  done  and 
what  it  is  now  doing.  Bro.  Webster  treated 
the  money  question  and  the  transportation 
question  in  a  very  able,  clear  and  entertain- 
ing manner.  Everybody  went  home  well 
pleased.  A  new  interest  has  been  created 
in  the  Grange  work  and  cause  by  this  visit." 

The  [Secretary  of  the  Arroyo  Grande 
Grange,  writing  of  this  same  meeting,  char- 
acterizes it  as  the  best  field  dav  the  Grange 
ever  had,  and  one  that  it  will  always  re- 
member. 

This  current  week  opens  up  the  picnic 
season,  the  first  of  which  was  to  have  been 
held  on  the  14th  by  Eoterprise  Grange,  in 
Sacramento  county.  The  Worthy  Master  is 
booked  for  this  occasion,  and  other  promi- 
nent Grangers  will  be  present.  It  is  im- 
possible to  print  a  report,  since,  in  going  to 
press  two  days  in  advance  of  its  date,  the 
EuEAL  will  be  in  process  of  printing  while 
the  picnic  is  in  progress. 

The  next  picnic  will  be  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Chico  Grange,  April  30:h.  Yuba 
City  Grange  will  have  its  picnic  May  4th; 
Pacheco  Grange,  Cjntra  Costa  county,  will 
celebrate  Mav  ■2d;  Pescadero,  May  7th; 
Glen  Ellen,  May  7th;  Dixon,  Miy  6th; 
Merced,  May  14th.  The  dates  of  the  Two 
Rock  and  Lodi  picnics  have  not  yet  been 
named,  but  will  be  about  the  middle  of 
May. 

These  spring  picnics  will  have  unusual 
importance,  since  they  will,  in  a  measure, 
partake  of  the  interest  excited  by  the  cur- 
rent Grange  canvass.  Speakers  prominent 
ii  the  Order  and  distinguished  for  ability, 
will  be  present  at  each  of  them,  and  who- 
ever attends  may  be  sure  of  an  attractive 
program. 

Reports  from  Lodi  up  to  April  9th  speak 
enthusiastically  of  the  meeting  held  on  the 
previous  Wednesday.  Among  the  speakers 
were  Daniel  Flint,  Past  Master  B,  F.  Wal- 
ton, member  of  the  State  Executive  Cjm- 
mittee,  Mr.  McConnell  and  others.  They 
discussed  the  leading  questions  of  the  day 
in  their  relations  to  the  farmer,  and  urged 
the  necessity  of  thorough  organizition  in 
order  that  the  farmer  should  occupy  his 
proper  influential  place  in  the  direction  of 
national  as  well  as  of  State  and  county  af- 
fairs, and  also  in  order  that  he  may  better 
himself. 

The  hospitality  shown  the  visitors  was  of 
the  warmest,  and  Grange  sentiment  was 
never  more  earnest  and  cordial  in  San 
Joaquin  valley  than  at  the  present  time. 

A  note  from  Yuba  City  states  that  a  letter 
has  been  received  from  Gen.  Chipman  of 
Red  Bluff,  accepting  the  invitation  of  Yuba 
City  Grange  to  deliver  an  address  at  a  pic- 
nic and  reunion  to  be  held  there  on  May 
4ih.  Worthy  Master  Davis  has  also  signified 
his  intention  of  being  present,  and  elabo- 
rate preparations  are  being  made  for  the 
day. 

The  Secretary  of  the  National  Grange 
reports  the  number  of  the  New  Grange  at 
Madera  to  be  300. 

The  following  Granges  have  reported  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  State  Grange  for  the 
quarter  ending  March  Slst:  Santa  Cruz 
Two  Rock,  Lodi,  Santa  Rosa,  Bennett  Val- 
ley, Yuba  City,  Eden,  Glen  Ellen,  Eureka, 
Stockton,  Merced,  Lockeford  Valley,  Cali- 
ff)rnia,  Waterloo,  Sebastopol,  Kibesillah, 
Enterprise,  Washington,  San  .lose,  Tulare, 
Pf-scadero,  Selma,  Danville,  North  Butte, 
Woodbridge,  Watsonville,  Pilot  Hill,  West 
San  Joaquin,  Florin. 


Public  Grange  Meetings, — Temescal 
G'-ange  meets  at  10  A.  m.  Thursday  at  I.  O. 

0.  F.  Hall,  Oakland,  and  Eden  Orange  at 

1.  O.  O.  F.  Hall,  Haywards,  on  Friday  of 
thi-i  week.  Both  have  harvest  feast  at 
nof)n  and  invite  all  farmers  and  others 
interested,  to  public  meetings  in  the  after- 
norm.  E.  W.  Davis,  Master,  and  S.  T. 
C  ulter,  P.  M  ,  will  speak  at  both  places. 
Past  MitHtesr  1.  C.  Steele,  and  Daniel  Flint 
and  Mr.i.  C  E.  Kinney  are  also  expected 
ac  one  or  both  Qrangei. 


A  Good  Circular. 

Mr.  A.  P.  Martin,  County  Deputy  for  So- 
noma county,  has  issued  the  following  at- 
tractive circular.  Although  sent  out  only 
for  Sonoma  county,  it  applies  with  equal 
point  to  every  other  county  in  the  State  and 
is  worthy  of  the  widest  circulation  : 

Wanted — A  score  or  more  bright,  active,  sen- 
sible farmers'  wives,  daughters  and  sweethearts 
to  help  organize  a  Grange  in  Petalunia,  and,  as 
all  the  ladies  on  farms  in  this  county  are  of  the 
above  named,  the  invitation  embraces  any  or 
all  the  farmers'  wives,  daughters  and  sweet- 
hearts in  this  vicinity. 

Ladies,  the  Grange  is  for  you.  It  is  preemi- 
nently a  social  order.  Do  not  imagine  that  it 
is  a  dull,  uninteresting  meeting,  where  cows, 
cabbage  and  cultivation  are  the  only  subjects 
discussed.  On  the  contrary,  a  Grange  can  be 
made  one  of  the  brightest  and  most  interesting 
of  assemblings.  The  range  of  subjects  coming 
before  you  is  almost  limitless,  embracing  the 
home,  the  school,  care  of  flowers  and  fruits  and 
all  the  diversified  industries  and  amusements 
peculiar  to  a  farmer's  life. 

The  Grange  tells  you  how  to  make  home 
brighter  and  happier,  how  to  lift  up  and  em- 
bellish your  calling. 

By  bringing  you  together  and  comparing 
notes  and  experiences  a  new  life  is  infased,  a 
new  zest  is  added  to  your  daily  vocations.  A 
higher  and  a  nobler  womanhood  is  infused  in- 
to your  being.  The  little  cares  and  worries 
that  by  isolation  and  brooding  are  magnified 
into  real  afflictions,  are  blown  away  as  the 
mists  of  a  morning,  when  you  come  into  the 
Grange  home. 

The  homes  on  too  many  farms  are  like  pris- 
ons to  the  female  members  therein.  By  con- 
stantly doing  the  same  thing  daily  and  yearly, 
without  change  or  recreation,  in  the  same  old 
treadmill  style,  their  natures  become  narrowed 
and  cramped,  failing  to  develop  into  that  full 
fruition  ttiat  the  creation  intended.  But  when 
they  meet  weekly  in  the  Grange  their  horizons 
are  broadcied,  their  thoughts  are  lifted  up  to 
the  better  and  nobler  things  of  life,  and  they 
thereby  become  better  and  more  competent 
companions  and  helpmates  to  their  husbands 
Then  talk  to  your  husbands  and  brothers  about 
the  Grange.  Talk  it  up  among  yourselves  and 
be  ready  on  the  11th  of  May  to  organize  a  good 
rousing  Grange  in  Petaluma. 

Next  week  I  will  have  something  to  say  on 
this  subject  to  the  lords  of  creation. 

A.  P.  Martin, 
County  Deputy. 

From  Oregon. 

Reports  from  Oregon  indicate  an  excep- 
tional interest  in  the  State  meeting  which 
comes  in  May.  It  is  anticipated  that  the 
attendance  will  be  even  larger  than  ever 
before,  and  there  is  a  cordial  anxiety  on  the 
part  ot  our  web- footed  brethren  that  there 
shall  be  a  goodly  number  of  visitors  from 
this  State.  Worthy  Master  Davis  has  par- 
tially accepted  an  invitation,  and  the 
chances  are  favorable  for  his  attendance. 
There  is  no  definite  information  that  others 
will  go  with  him,  but  it  is  hoped  that  there 
will  be  a  considerable  party.  Those  who 
have  visited  the  Oregon  State  Grange  on 
former  occasions  remember  most  gratefully 
the  pleasant  attentions  paid  them,  and  can 
cordially  recommend  this  excursion  to  all 
who  wish  for  a  good  time  and  who  would 
like  to  see  a  lovely  country  at  its  loveliest. 

The  meeting  will  be  held  at  Albany,  in 
the  heart  of  the  Willamette  valley,  and 
only  three  hours  distant  from  Portland. 
LEGISLATION  BEFORE  CONGRESS. 

Turner  (Oregon)  Grange  recently  adopted 
memorials  to  Congress  which  were  for- 
warded to  Senator  Mitchell,  and  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  him  addressed  to  the  Master 
of  the  Grange  is  given  to  the  public. 

My  Dear  Sirs:—1  beg  respectfully  to  acknowl- 
edge receipt  of  memorials  from  Turner  Grange, 
No.  18,  praying  Congress  to  pass  the  following 
bills: 

1st.  To  prevent  gambling  in  farm  products, 
known  as  "  options"  or  "  futures." 

2d.  To  prevent  the  adulteration  of  food  and 
drugs,  and 

3d.  Defining  lard  and  imposing  a  tax  thereon. 

All  ot  which  shall  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  and  the  appropriation  com- 
mittee, and  each  and  all  of  which  bills  has  my 
cordial  support.    I  am  very  respectfully, 

(Signed)  John  H.  Mitcheli.. 

( Continued  on  page  365.) 


FOR  SALE. 


THRASHING  ENGINE. 


A  15  horse  power  Payne.  Has  been  used  but  little 
and  is  in  flrst-claBS  coodition.  Coat  $900.  Will  sell  for 
$500  on  account  of  havin);  no  use  for  it.  For  paitlcularj 
address 

T.  LIUENCRANIZ, 
Aptos,  Santa  Cruz  County,  Cal. 


BAKERS  HAM  LTONsAcm 


Self  Operating. 
Perfect  Results. 
Easily  Handled. 

Four  Sizes  wjth 
Wood  Wheels 
Two  Sizes  with 
Steel  Wheels. 

Cheaper  than  ever. 
Better  than  ever. 


Write  us 


Call  on  us 


PACIFIC  AGENTS, 

Baker  &  Hamilton, 

SAN  FRANCISCO  &  SACRAMENTO. 

Mention  this  paper. 


GALE 

BAKER  "/^^  HAMILTON  ' 
SANFRANCISCO-SAQRAMENTO 


tibcatiopal. 


PACIFIC  ENGINEERING  SCHOOL, 

121  Post  St.,  San  Francisco,  Oal. 

PUACTIOAL,Et,ECTRICAI.,HTDR.lCLIC- 
C>VI1>,  MISOBANICAL,,  and  MINiMtj  En- 

gineerinsr.  Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing,  Assaylag 
and  Navigation,  GRAPHICS,  Drawing  and  Mathsu  at, 
ICS  for  the  trades.  Send  for  circulars.  Day  and  cv  .'D.Dg, 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 
723  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FHANOISCO,  OAL. 
Open  All  Year. 
A.  VAN  DKR  NAILLEN,  President. 
Assaying  of  Ores,  $26;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon  Assay, 
$2E;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.    Full  course  of  assaying,  160, 
ESTABLISHED  18M  Send  for  circular. 


HOPKINS  ACADEMY. 

OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA.  A  FIRST-CLASS,  SELECT 
School.  Eirly  application  neces-ary.  During  year 
1891-92,  TWENTV-FUUR  APPLICANTS  were  refused 
lor  want  of  room.  Next  term  begins  August  2,  1892. 
W.  W.  ANDERSON,  Principal. 


ACTUAI.    BUSINESS  PRACTICE. 


I.IFE  SCHOI.ARSHIP8,  $7S. 
VO  VAOATIONS.  DAT  Ain>  B^KKINa  Sbbsiom, 

Ladles  admitted  into  all  Departments. 
Address:   T.  A.  ROBINSON.  N.  A..  President. 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 

24  POST  ST.,  S.  F. 

tpOR  SEVENTY  -  FIVE  I>OI.I.ABS  THIS 
College  instructs  In  Shorthand,  Type  Writing,  Book- 
keeping, Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  tha 
English  branches,  and  everything  pertaining  to  business 
for  six  full  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers,  and  give 
Individual  instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Oar  school  has 
Its  graduates  in  every  part  of  the  State. 
Sbnd  for  Cikcular. 

E.  P.  HEAU),  PreriMent. 

C.  8.  HALETT,  Secretary. 


NOTICE  OP  ASSESSMENT. 


GORDON  ORCHARD  AND  VINEYARD  COMPANY, 
Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Callforniaj  location  of  works,  Hanford,  Tulare 
County,  Oalir'ornia. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  22d  day  of  March,  1892,  an 
assessment  (No.  2)  of  S2.C0  per  Ehate  was  ievied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corpuration,  payable  immediately 
in  Tin  ted  States  gold  coic,  to  the  Spcretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  111  Front  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  Z8th  day  of  April,  1892,  will  be  delinquent 
and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless  pay- 
ment is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  SATURDAY,  the  2l8t 
ay  of  May,  1892,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment,  togi^  ther 
wiib  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale.  By  order  of 
the  Board  of  Directors. 

CHAS.  MERSFELDER,  Secretaiy. 
Office.  Ill  Front  Street,  San  Francisco.  California. 


A  CHOICE  HOME 

IN  EAST  OAKLAND. 


SIGHTLY  AND  CHEERFUL,  EASY  OF  ACCESS. 
Corner  lot,  60x100.  House,  ten  rooms,  nearly  new. 
Price,  $6600,  or  will  sell  the  quarter  block,  140xl'60,  In- 
cluding house,  fine  barn,  etc.,  for  $12,000.  JOHN  F. 
BYXBEE,  42  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


TheAMstrongAntomatic 

PORTABLE 

EFGIBE  and  BOILER. 

The  Best,  Lightest.,  Cheapest 
Engine  In  the  wOTld.   Can  be 
^  arranged  to  Burn  Wood,  Coal, 
Straw  or  Petroleum.  6or8H.P. 
Mounted  on  skids  or  on  wheels. 
rRHMAIf   ftnoKRR  a  on    San  Fraoelaeo. 


$50.00 


WEEK 


A  bright,  energetic  man  or 
woman  wantedto  take  the 
sole  asency  for  un  article 
tlmt  is  needed  in  every 

Aliomo  and  indiNpenisa- 
blc  in  every  olHce.. 
8ELL,S  AT  SilOlIT, 
town  or  country.  $700  in  " 
90  days  and  a  steady  income 
afterward.  A  "Bonanza" 
for  the  right  person.  Good 
Jobs  arc  senrec  ant? 
soon  taken.  Write  n<  once. 
W.  JONES,  Manaeer,  Sprincneld,  Ohio. 


1 


D 


BWBY  St  CO..  PATBNT  AOBNTS,  SSK^ 
Market  Si,  too  FrancUeo.  EleTator,  13  Front  81,  / 
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The  EZerzi  County  Land  Go. 


WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS 

OP  THE 

ROSEDALE  COLONY, 


400,000  ACRES 


OF 


WRITE 

FOR  PARTICULARS 

OF  THE 

UNION 

AVENUE  COLONY. 

Choice  Fruit  Lands  for  Sale,  All  Level  and  Ready  for  tlie  Plow. 

ALL  UNDER  IRRIGATION. 


Proiicfis  all  Frits  Pnssiii  In  MpjErate  ail  Sm-!riiiic  Imi 

THE  COMPANY  OWNS  EVERY  ACRE  OF  THIS  LAND.      NO  MORTGAGE.      TITLE  PERFECT. 

CAPITAL,  TEN  MILLION  ($10,000,000)  DOLLARS. 


LLOYD  TEVI8,  President, 
IRWIH  C.  STUMP,  Vice-President, 


J.  B.  HAGGIN, 
WM.  F.  GOAD, 


WM.  S.  TEVIS, 
HENRY  WADSWORTH, 


F.  G.  DRUM,  Secretary. 

S.  W.  FERGUSSON,  Asrcnt. 


Su;  Ired  hi  llie  Owners.    Sgetial  Ummb  Is  Sslllers.    Fricss  low.    Terns  Easf. 


KERN  COUNTY   LAND  COMPANY, 


AT  THE  FRONT  AND  IN  THE  FIELD  FOR  1892. 


NEW 
MODELl 


NEW 
MODEL ! 


NEW  MODEL  COMBINED  HARVESTER 

IF-OH.    ie02,    ^^T^ITH    LATEST  VESMEnSTTS- 


THB  PROMINENT  FEATURES  OP  BEST'S  NEW  MODEL  ARE 

LIGHT  DRAFT,  HIGHEST  MECHANICAL  CONSTRUCTION,  AUTOMATIC  WIND  GOVERNOR,  THE  CELEBRATED  BEST'S  CLEANER,  THE  WONDERFUL  IMPROVED  HIGH 
DRIVING  WHEELS,  MADE  AFTER  THE  STYLE  OF  A  BICYCLE  WHEEL,  AND  THE  NEW  DRiViNG  GEAR,  TEN-INCH  DRIVING  BELT,  BUT  ONE 
COUNTERSHAFT,  AND  ONE  GEAR,  DOING  AWAY  WITH  THE  EXPENSIVE  CHAINS  AND  GEARING  USED  BY  OTHER  MACHINES. 

And  a  Harvester  that  baa  proved  Itaelf  by  trial  and  use  to  be  "  The  Model  "  of  Combined  Harvesters  and  the  Great  Adjunct  of  the  California  Farmer. 


Send  for  Circulars.     Come  and  See  the  "New  Model"  for  1892.  *=^a|r 
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Metbods  and  Cost  of  Drainage. 

[By  Miss  L.  H.  Hatch  at  the  Fresno  Farmers' 
Institute.] 

On  a  former  occasion  I  presented  to  the 
Farmera'  Institute  ten  good  reasons  why 
farmers  should  drain  their  land,  namely 

Drainage  deepens  the  soil;  assists  pulver- 
ization; prevents  surface  draining;  length- 
ens the  season  for  labor  and  vegetation;  per- 
mits absorption  of  fertilizing  substances 
from  the  air;  supplies  air  to  the  roots;  warms 
the  soil;  improves  crops;  prevents  drouth; 
increases  crops. 

For  these  good  reasons  draining  will  be 
prosecuted  because  of  its  pecuniary  profit, 
Yet  in  a  larger  view  of  the  case  there  are 
advantages  of  greater  moment  than  its  mere 
money  profit,  "  It  is  the  foundation  and 
the  commencement  of  the  most  intelligent 
farming."  "  It  opens  the  way  for  improve- 
ments, which  without  it  would  produce  only 
temporary  benefits."  Plowing  the  land, 
planting  the  seed  and  trusting  to  the 
chances  is  drudgery,  but  to  one  who  studies 
the  causes  of  success  or  failure  and  strives 
to  overcome  everything  that  interferes  with 
his  success,  he  ennobles  his  profession  and 
renders  it  the  most  progressive  of  industries. 

By  request  of  the  members  of  your  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  who  believe  in  the 
necessity  of  agitating  the  question  of  drain- 
age both  for  profit  and  health,  I  bring  you 
a  compilation  of  facts  from  the  writings  of 
Waring  and  French  concerning  the  meth- 
ods and  cost  of  drainage.  The  history  of 
land-draining  is  a  history  of  the  gradual 
progress  of  an  improvement,  and,  like  all 
improvements,  has  become  more  valuable 
than  was  at  first  conceived  possible.  The 
earliest  devices  for  opening  a  conduit  for 
surface  water,  such  as  brush  drains,  sod 
drains  and  mole  plow  tracks,  have  each 
performed  their  mission  and  given  place  to 
the  more  expensive  yet  more  economical 
tile  drain. 

We  may  wisely  consider,  first,  the  method 
of  opsn  drains,  as  they  are  sometimes  prac- 
ticable and  necessary  for  temporary  pur- 
pose, and  while  convenient  at  the  outlet  of 
our  tile  drains,  yet  their  expense  in  exca- 
vating, cleaning,  the  loss  of  space  they  oc- 
cupy, the  hindrance  in  plowing  and  culti- 
vating the  land,  together  with  their  lack  of 
permanence,  renders  them  undesirable  ex- 
cept as  a  last  resort.  The  worst  of  all 
drains  is  an  open  ditch  of  equal  width  from 
top  to  bottom,  as  all  open  drains  should  be 
sloping.  When  lands  are  too  wet  to  ditch 
properly,  at  first  an  open  ditch  may  be  em- 
ployed for  drawing  off  part  of  the  surplus 
water.  Again,  in  sloping  districts  where 
water  runs  in  large  quantities  at  certain 
seasons,  open  ditches  may  be  a  necessity; 
yet  for  permanent  improvement  and  econ- 
omy there  is  nothing  as  good  as  well-laid 
tile  drains. 

ESSENTIALS  TO  DRAINAGE. 

To  insure  a  well-laid  tile  drain,  three  es- 
sentials must  be  considered :  Ist.  A  free 
outlet  for  the  discharge  of  all  water  which 
may  run  through  it,  2i.  That  it  has  an 
opening  at  its  joints  sufiScient  for  the  ad 
mission  of  all  the  water,  which  may  rise  to 
the  level  of  its  floor.  3d.  That  its  floor  is 
laid  on  a  regulated  line  of  descent,  so  that 
its  current  may  flow  uniformly  through  its 
whole  length.  Too  great  stress  cannot  be 
laid  on  the  carefulness  and  completeness  of 
this  most  important  operation.  The  sys- 
tem of  drains  must  be  first  laid  out  by  a 
practical  surveyor  or  engineer,  one  who  is 
skilled  in  laying  out  an  economical  plan 
for  draining  agricultural  lands,  staking  out 
lines,  determining  the  grade  of  the  drains 
and  the  size  of  the  tile  to  be  employed. 
This  is  no  place  for  amateur  work.  The 
work  of  tile  drainage  needs  skilled  labor 
and  the  greatest  care.  Preliminary  details 
may  not  be  expected  in  this  paper,  but  as 
any  imperfect  work  would  add  heavily  to 
the  expense  and  insure  failure,  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  introduce  them. 

Ist.  Let  a  map  of  the  land,  on  a  scale 
suitable  for  the  purpose — say  of  50  to  100 
feet,  locating  the  line  of  equal  elevation — 
be  made  from  careful  survey  and  observation 
in  the  field.  With  this  map,  one  can  pre- 
pare a  system  of  drainage,  mature  a  plan 
for  the  work  with  the  least  expenditure  of 
labor  and  material,  and  insure  a  rapid  and 
satisfactory  execution  of  the  work.  This 
work  accomplished,  these  special  points 
must  be  considered : 

1.  Where  and  at  what  depth  shall  the 
outlet  be  placed, 

2,  What  shall  be  the  location,  the 
length  and  the  depth  of  the  main  drain. 

3,  What  subsidiary  or  collecting  drains. 

4.  What  depth,  what  distance  apart, 
whaUlir«ciion  and  what  rale  of  fall  of  the 
lateral  drains. 


5,  What  kind  and  sizes  of  tiles  should 
be  used. 

6.  Making  provision  for  preserving  the 
drains  from  any  obstruction. 

The  outlet  should  be  at  the  lowest  point 
of  the  boundary,  and  deep  enough  to  take 
the  water  from  the  main  drain,  and  should, 
if  the  fall  is  suflicient,  deliver  the  water 
over  a  step  a  few  inches  in  height  to  pre- 
vent its  being  clogged  by  any  growth  or 
gathered  mud. 

The  main  drain  should  be  run  as  nearly 
the  lowest  part  of  the  valley  as  can  be,  and 
made  straight.  The  main  should  continue 
from  the  outlet  to  the  most  convenient 
point  for  collecting  the  remote  submains 
which  gather  the  water  from  several  sets  of 
laterals. 

The  collecting  drains  should  be  placed  on 
the  line  first  reached  by  the  water  flowing 
directly  over  its  surface,  before  it  com- 
mences its  lateral  movement  down  the  val- 
ley, and  have,  if  possible,  a  uniform  descent 
for  its  whole  distance. 

Lateral  drains  are  important  factors  in 
the  drainage  system,  and  on  their  arrange- 
ment depend  the  economy  and  success  of 
the  undertaking. 

The  depth  of  drains  has  been  fixed  by  the 
most  experienced  as  four  feet,  and  if  any 
one  fact  connected  with  tile  drainage  is  es- 
tablished beyond  a  doubt,  it  is  that  the 
stiffest  clay  soils  drain  four  feet  deep  ef- 
fectually. 

The  distance  between  the  drains  is  not 
so  well  established  as  the  depth.  In  toler- 
ably porous  soils,  40,  50  and  even  60  feet  is 
considered  near  enough  for  four- foot  drains; 
but  in  compact  clay  soils,  all  distances  from 
15  to  50  feet  are  recommended.  Many  cir- 
cumstances affect  the  distance  apart — the 
nature  of  the  soil,  climate,  cost  of  labor  and 
materials,  as  well  as  the  depth,  as  in  a 
porous  soil,  the  rule  is,  the  deeper  the  drain, 
the  farther  it  will  drain. 

The  direction  of  the  laterals  should  be 
right  up  and  down  the  slope  of  the  land,  in 
the  line  of  steepest  descent,  always  remem- 
bering that  by  the  force  of  gravitation, 
water  constantly  seeks  a  lower  level;  and 
the  whole  object  of  drains  is  to  open  lower 
and  still  lower  passages  into  which  the  water 
may  fall  lower  and  lower  until  it  is  dis- 
charged to  a  safe  depth. 

The  fall  required  in  well-made  tile  drains 
is  very  much  less  than  would  be  supposed. 
It  is  desirable,  whenever  practicable,  to 
have  a  fall  of  one  foot  in  100  feet;  one-half 
of  that  amount  of  fall,  or  six  inches  in  100 
feet,  is  quite  sufficient  if  the  execution  of 
the  work  is  carefully  attended  to.  The 
least  rate  which  it  is  prudent  to  give  in  us- 
ing ordinary  tiles  is  2J  feet  in  1000  feet,  or 
3  inches  in  100  feet,  Some  of  the  drains  in 
Central  Park  have  a  faK  of  only  one  foot  in 
1000,  and  they  work  perfectly, 

KINDS  AND  SIZES  OF  TILES. 

Drain  tiles  are  made  of  clay  similar  to 
that  which  is  used  for  bricks,  molded  by  a 
machine,  and  burnt  in  a  furnace,  as  hard  as 
hard-burnt  bricks.  They  are  usually  a  foot 
long,  with  an  interior  diameter  of  from  one 
to  eight  inches,  with  thickness  of  from  one- 
fourth  inch  to  more  than  an  inch.  The 
water  enters  them,  not  through  the  walls, 
but  at  their  joints,  which  cannot  be  made  so 
tight  that  they  will  not  admit  the  very 
small  amount  of  water  that  will  need  to 
enter  at  each  space.  There  are  several  va- 
rieties: The  "  horseshoe  tile,"  the  "  sole," 
the  "  double  sole  "  and  the  "  round  "  pipes 
and  collars.  Practice  and  experience  both 
prove  the  best  yet  invented  is  the  pipe  or 
round  tile  and  collar. 

The  usual  size.s  are  l}  inches,  2\  inches 
and  3J  inches  in  interior  diameter,  running 
on  to  8  inches.  The  H  or  IJ  inch  are  rec- 
ommended for  the  smallest  drains,  and  they 
are  considered  ample  for  the  draining  of 
two  acres  after  a  very  heavy  rain.  It  is 
well  to  use  the  smallest  that  will  effect  the 
object  which  is  to  convey  the  water  which 
will  ordinarily  reach  it  after  a  heavy  rain. 
Drains  that  are  40  feet  apart  require  1000 
feet  of  tiles  per  acre;  those  that  are  50  feet 
apart,  860  feet  of  tiles;  and  60  feet  apart  re- 
quire 750  feet  of  tiles.  Tiles  should  be 
hard-burned,  and  if  they  do  not  give  a  clean 
ring  when  struck  with  a  metallic  edge,  or  if 
the  edge  is  easily  cut,  it  should  be  rejected. 

For  the  discharge  of  water  through  the 
tiles  of  different  sizes,  this  statement  is 
made  as  perfectly  reliable  for  drains  four 
feet  or  more  in  depth,  laid  on  a  well-regu- 
lated fall  of  even  3  inches  in  100  feet. 

H  inch  pipes  with  collars  will  drain  2 
acres. 

2i  inch  pipes  with  collars,  8  acres. 
Sj  inch  pipes  with  collars,  20  acres. 

5  inch  sole  tile,  40  acres. 

6  inch  sole  tile,  50  acres. 

8  inch  or  two  6  inch,  100  acres, 

PREVENTING  OBSTRUCTIONS. 

For  preserving  the  drains  from  obstruc- 
tions, Hucli  as  Hilt,  vermin  iind  rootH,  every 
precaution  should  be  taken.  | 


When  possible  no  drain  should  have  a 
decreasing  rate  of  fall,  as  it  approaches  the 
outlet.  Silt  becomes  dangerous  when  it  is 
accumulated  within  a  short  distance,  by  a 
decreasing  fall  or  by  a  badly  laid  tile,  or 
imperfect  joint,  as  it  arrests  the  flow,  but 
this  is  easily  overcome  with  a  silt  basin  or 
chamber  below  the  grade  of  the  drain  and 
by  the  use  of  muslin  bands. 

To  prevent  vermin  from  entering  the 
pipe,  a  coarse  wire  cloth  or  grating  in  front 
of  the  outlet  hinders  them. 

There  are  water-loving  trees,  willows, 
elms  and  swamp-maples,  whose  roots  will 
force  their  entrance  into  the  joints  of  the 
tiles.  This  may  be  guarded  against  by  al- 
lowing no  young  trees  to  grow  near  a  drain. 
Gisboom,  an  English  authority,  affirms 
that  roots  never  obstruct  a  pipe  through 
which  there  is  not  a  perennial  stream. 

COST    OF  DRAINAGE, 

Drainage  is  expensive  work,  and  as  facts 
are  stubborn  things,  this  must  be  accepted 
at  the  start,  and  he  who  hesitates  at  this 
argument,  will  do  nothing,  yet  as  com- 
pared with  building  and  maintaining  fences 
it  is  a  small  matter. 

The  items  of  cost  include 

1.  Engineering  and  superintending. 

2.  Digging  of  ditches, 

3.  Grading  the  bottom. 

4.  Tiles  and  tile  laying. 

5.  Covering  the  tile  and  filling  ditches. 

6.  Outlet  of  silt  drains. 

English  tables  of  cost  of  drainage,  give 
an  estimate  of  $1.25  per  acre  for  superin- 
tendence which  includes  engineering,  su- 
pervision of  opening,  laying  tile  and  filling 
ditches,  securing  outfalls  and  all  other  in- 
cidental work,  till  it  is  complete.  The  gen- 
eral estimate  of  cost  of  labor  is  $25  per  acre 
of  which  the  excavating  and  filling  are  the 
chief  expense,  yet  that  depends  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  soil.  A  four-foot  drain  in  moist 
soils  need  be  only  20  inches  at  top  and  4 
inches  at  bottom,  giving  mean  width  of  12 
inches,  then  with  labor  at  one  dollar  per 
day,  the  cost  per  rod  will  vary  from  20  to 
50  cents  per  rod. 

Tiles  at  the  Albany  N.  Y.  tile  works  are 
for  sole  tile  and  round  pipe  the  same,  2 
inch  tile  $12  per  thousand;  3  inch  tile  $18; 
4  inch  tile  $40;  5  inch  tile  $60;  6  inch  tile 
$80;  8  inch  tile  $125,  and  are  estimated  to 
lay  about  one  foot  each  1000  tiles,  that  is, 
1000  tiles  lay  1000  feet  of  drain. 

At  Lincoln,  Placer  county.  Gal.,  tiles  are 
manufactured  at  the  following  prices.  The 
round  tile,  2  inch  diameter  $25  per 
thousand;  3  inch  diameter  $30;  4  inch  di- 
ameter $40;  5  inch  diameter  $60;  6  inch  di- 
ameter $90;  8  inch  diameter  $150. 

From  these  statements  it  is  evident  we 
cannot  have  cheap  drainage  till  we  can  have 
cheap  tiles,  and  we  can  have  cheap  tiles  only 
by  having  them  made  with  the  most  per 
feet  machine  and  at  the  lowest  price  of 
computation.  It  is  stated  that  there  are 
parties  who  will  enter  into  the  local  manu- 
facture of  tile  if  they  have  adequate  en- 
couragement. 

For  outlets,  about  37  cents  per  acre  is 
ample,  and  collars  if  used,  are  about  half 
the  cost  of  the  tiles,  yet  as  smaller  tiles  can 
be  employed  and  a  drain  with  inch  tiles 
with  collars  is  no  doubt  better  in  any  soil 
than  2  inch  tiles  with  collars,  there  is  com- 
pensation at  once. 

The  cost  of  laying  tiles  after  the  trench  is 
dug  is  only  two  cents  a  rod,  and  our  author 
(French)  believes  an  active  man  may  lay 
from  60  to  100  rods  per  day.  We  will  as- 
sume labor  at  one  dollar  per  day,  tiles  at 
$10  per  thousand  and  ditches  four  feet 
deep  opened  and  filled  at  one-third  of  a 
day's  labor,  the  principal  items  of  the  cost 
of  drainage  by  the  rod,  thus:  Cutting  and 
filling  per  rod,  33Jceut8,  tiles,  16fcent8 — 
$3.50  per  rod.  Then  with  drains  at  42  feet 
distance  (62  5  7  rods  per  acre)  the  cost 
will  be  $31.42  per  acre;  at  30  feet  (88  rods 
per  acre)  $44;  at  60  feet  $22. 

Or  taking  half  the  number  of  rods  per 
acre  in  dollars,  the  cost  is  found. 

WILL  IT  PAY? 

To  answer  this  question  is  somewhat 
difficult,  for  we  have  not  demonstrated  the 
fact  but  it  will  be  undoubtedly  true,  here, 
as  in  other  sections  of  the  world  where 
crops  have  been  doubled  by  under  drain- 
age. 

I  will  cite  one  case  which  proves  the 
beiefit  of  under  drainage.  Mr.  John  John- 
ston, a  venerable  Scotch  farmer  in  the 
wheat  region  of  western  New  York,  who 
was  almost  the  pioneer  of  tile  draining  in 
America,  has  laid  over  50  miles  of  tile 
draining  in  30  years.  He  is  a  hardworking 
man  who  began  poor  and  borrowed  money 
to  drain  his  land,  and  has  reaped  the  benefit 
of  40  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  while 
his  neighbors  were  harvesting  on  undrained 
lands,  eight,  ten  or  15  bushels  to  the  acre. 
His  testimony  is  that  tile  draining  pays 
for  itself  in  two  seasons,  sometimes  in  one. 


and  that  he  never  made  money  till  he 
drained  his  land. 

I  might  add  hundreds  of  well  established 
cases,  but  time  will  not  admit  and  this  is 
sufficient.  Draining  makes  the  farmer,  to 
a  great  extent,  master  of  his  vocation. 
What  is  true  of  wheat  is  equally  true  of  rye, 
barley,  fruit  and  vegetables. 

For  practical  application,  we  will  assume 
that  the  cost  of  draining  an  acre  here  is  $60. 
As  labor,  tiles,  and  the  fall  of  less  than  one 
foot  to  the  thousand  will  add  greatly  to  our 
expense,  from  this  standpoint  let  us  ask,  will 
it  pay?  Our  soil  is  considered  unusually 
fertile,  worth  the  best  methods  of  culti- 
vating by  deep  plowing,  ample  manuring 
and  thorough  working.  Our  climate  is  ex- 
ceptional, and  our  returns  from  each  acre 
sometimes  generous.  With  all  these  ad- 
vantages, our  crops  are  subject  to  damage 
from  disastrous  changes  of  weather.  The 
interest  on  $60  at  eight  per  cent,  is  $4.80, 
the  yearly  charge  on  the  land  for  the  bene- 
fits accruing.  Will  the  benefits  accruing 
from  one  year  to  another,  in  wet  seasons 
and  in  dry,  from  hay,  grain  and  root  crops, 
and  from  fruit,  not  only  in  quantity  but  in 
quality,  be  worth  $4.80  per  acre?  What  is 
not  profitable  in  farming  is  not  practical, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  each  acre  will 
produce  enough,  and  more  by  draining,  to 
counterbalance  this  added  cost.  To  obtain 
these  advantages,  our  land  must  be  drained, 
and  how  shall  we  reach  it?  England  pro- 
tects her  farmers  by  legislation.  In  Amei-i- 
ca  where  individual  right  is  usually  com- 
pelled to  yield  to  the  good  of  the  whole,  we 
are  behind  England  in  legal  facilities  for 
promoting  the  improvement  of  land  culture. 
Possibly  it  is  because  attention  has  not  been 
especially  called  to  that  subject. 

In  closing,  let  me  suggest,  that  by  peti- 
tion or  any  way  that  is  practical,  the  atten- 
tion of  our  supervisors  or  the  legislative 
body  of  the  State  of  California,  or  both,  be 
drawn  to  this  matter  because  of  its  necessity 
and  because  of  the  pecuniary  inability  of 
the  farmers  to  carry  it  on  under  circum- 
stances and  conditions  which  widely  prej 
vail. 
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FRANCIS  SMITH  &  CO., 

Manufacturers  ol 

Sheet  Iron  and  Steel 


ALL  SIZES, 


130  Beale  Stxeet,       San  Francisco,  Gal, 

Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  oc 
ground.  All  kinds  of  Tools  supplied  for  making  Pipe. 
Ratimates  given.  Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of 
Pipe  with  a  composition  of  Coal  Tar  and  Asphaltum. 


LOWEST  PRICES. 
EASIEST  TKRMS. 
LARCKBT  STOCK. 
Oldest  Music  Houae. 


PIANOS 

nKCKKR  BRON.    KOHLER  &  CHASE. 

EVAPORATOR 


FRUIT 


THE    Zl  IVIIVI  ERIVI  AN 
Tlie  Klandiird  machine 
rtoei.  lUnstrated  Catalogae  free. 
:ON  WOUKS  CO.,  OlnclnnaU,  O. 

JAnaKS  LilN  HOKTU,  A8!t.,S7MarketSt.  8  F. 


Different  slzei  and  prlo 
TUE  BLTHTEU IBO 


POutmdStCrS  omoe. '  ^  not  stopped  promptly 

(throiiK)i  oversigbt  or  other  mishaps)  ,d>  us  the  favor  to 
write  again. 


are  requested  to  be  sure  and  notify  us 
when  this  papor  is  not  taken  from 
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THE  SECONDS 


SOUTHER   FARM  SALE 


WILL  TAKE  PLACE  AT  THE 


—  SOUTHER  FARM,=^= 

NEAR  SAN  LBANDRO,  ALAMEDA  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA. 


The  Sale  includes  the  ENTIRE  OOLLEOTION  OP  BROOD  MARES,  OOLTS  AND  FILLIES.  Only  the  Stallions.  Work  Stock, 
Road  Animals  and  Pensioners  will  be  retained.  The  business  of  Boarding,  Training  and  Swimming  Horses  will  be  carried  on 
more  completely  than  ever. 


Stock  will  be  shown  on  two  Saturdays,  April  9th  and  16th.    Sale  takes  place  on 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  20,  1892. 

Promptly  at  Noon,  rain  or  shine.    Lunch  at  11.    Sale  and  Lunch  under  cover  if  it  rains. 


 THERE  WILL  BE  SOLD  

Colts  by  Glen  Fortune,  Mountain  Boy,  Figaro,  Jester  D.,  Etc. 
Fillies  by  Sydney,  Wildnut,  Dexter  Prince,  Etc. 

Brood  Mares  in  Foal  to  Glen  Fortune,  Mt.  Hood,  Jester  D.,  Figaro,  Etc. 

Young  Horses  that  will  nfiake  Splendid  Road  Animals,  Single  or  in  Team. 


EVERY  ANIMAL  PUT  UP  WILL  BE  SOLD  without  limit  or  reserve,  exactly  after  the  manner  of  the  First  Souther 
Farm  Sale. 

ON  EXHIBITION  DAYS,  April  9th  and  16th,  Saturdays,  take  12  o'clock  broad  gauge  boat  from  foot  of  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco,  connecting  with  San  Leandro  train,  which  leaves  First  and  Broadway,  Oakland,  at  12:30.  Special  train  leaves 
Oity  at  9:30.  Oakland  at  10  on  sales  day. 


  OATALOQUES,   ETC.,  OF  — — 

KILLIP  &  CO.,  22  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco, 

  OR  OP  ^— ^— 

GILBERT  TOMPKINS,  Souther  Farm,  San  Leandro. 
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A  Ship  Canal  for  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley. 

[By  I.  H.  Hakdinq,  before  the  Fresno  County  Farm- 
er's Institute,  April  9, 1892.) 

It  is  a  trite  saying  that  "  God  helps  those 
who  help  themselves."  When  we  look 
around  upon  the  broad  and  grand  landscape 
lying  north,  south,  east  and  west  of  us, 
does  not  the  question  revolve  in  our  minds 
whether  providence  has  not  done  more  for 
this  people  than  they  are  doing  for  them- 
selves? 

This  vast  and  fertile  valley,  with  its  gen- 
tly receding  level  dropping  away  from  the 
foothills  of  the  lofty  Sierras,  where  nature's 
great  storehouse  holds  untold  millions  of 
life-giving  wealth,  all  wanting  but  the  touch 
and  direction  of  man  to  give  up  its  bound- 
less treasures. 

It  does  not  need  the  poet's  pen  nor  artist's 
brush  to  portray  or  paint  a  scene  to  fill  us 
with  admiration,  wonder  and  reverence. 
None  can  look  upon  those  mighty  moun- 
tains, wrapped  in  their  mantle  of  snow, 
and  then  upon  these  plains  of  purple,  gold 
and  emerald  green,  without  adoring  the 
God  of  nature  and  rendering  thanks  for 
his  bounties.  But  the  practical  question 
arises:  Do  we  utilize  all  these  advantages 
and  forces  so  bountifully  supplied  by  na- 
ture? Are  we  taking  advantage  of  our  fa- 
vored surroundings,  to  lay  any  solid  foun- 
dation for  continued  and  permanent  pros- 
perity ?  Or,  are  we  not  rather  looking  only 
to  the  present,  and  give  little  heed  to  our 
future  welfare. 

The  experimental  stages  through  which 
we  have  been  passing  during  the  past  few 
decades,  render  a  partial  excuse  for  lack  of 
interest  in  all  that  is  essential  to  our  con- 
tinued and  future  prosperity.  The  practi- 
cal solution  of  one  problem  is  closely  fol- 
lowed by  another  that  demands  more  than 
a  passing  consideration.  Intelligent  appli- 
cation oif  water  upon  the  rich  valley  soil  has 
worked  miracles  in  the  agricultural  and 
horticultural  industries  of  our  county;  but 
have  we  given  proper  heed  to  the  evils  that 
may  arise,  or  even  have  arisen  by  the  ex- 
cess of  water  that  has  percolated  through 
the  porous  soil  and  filled  the  substrata,  up 
to  and  over  many  of  the  low  levels  of  land, 
creating  marshes  and  even  small  lakes  upon 
the  plains? 

Tnis  unavoidable  rise  of  the  subwater 
level  over  the  area  of  lands,  so  abundantly 
supplied  with  it  for  irrigation,  is  leading  to 
a  question  of  serious  moment,  and  some 
means  must  be  devised  soon  to  hold  in 
check  or  draw  ofi"  the  surplus  through  a 
proper  system  of  drainage  canals,  with  an 
outlet  upon  the  lower  level  of  the  valley,  or 
be  utilized  in  a  waterway  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  our  products  to  the  seaboard. 

The  proposed  ship  canal,  connecting  this 
part  of  the  valley  with  the  river  belosv  and 
thence  to  tide  water,  would  not  only  give 
the  proper  outlet  for  a  drainage  system,  but 
would  repay  all  cost  as  a  waterway  and  com- 
peting line  of  transportation  to  the  present 
system  that  continues  to  levy  an  almost 
prohibitory  tribute  upon  all  our  industries, 
and  makes  it  almost  imperative  on  our  part 
to  rise  en  masse  in  our  desperation  and 
shake  ofiF  the  galling  chains. 

The  building  of  a  ship  canal  is  no  new 
question  with  our  people,  and  it  would  seem 
that  no  great  proof  were  required  to  show 
the  benefits  that  would  be  derived  by  it. 
Conventions  have  been  held,  plans  pro- 
posed and  the  great  good  to  the  people  has 
been  discussed,  and  the  whole  question  made 
seemingly  plain.  But  has  anything  tangi- 
ble, or  anything  tending  to  a  practical  solu- 
tion of  the  proposed  enterprise  resulted 
from  all  these  conferences,  or  must  it  end  in 
simple  discussion  and  talk? 

How  much  longer  must  this  people  be  op- 
pressed and  ground  down  by  a  soulless  mo- 
nopoly, that  gets  the  price  of  our  commodi- 
ties and  then  fixes  a  rate  to  absorb  the  prof- 
its? How  many  more  thousands  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  hard-earned  dollars  must 
we  dump  into  their  coffers  before  we  will 
take  courage  and  turn  into  a  channel  that 
will  give  us  the  much-needed  relief?  To 
promote  an  enterprise  of  this  kind  is  not  in 
the  nature  of  a  speculation,  but  fostering 
that  which  will  give  direct  relief  from  ty- 
rannical oppression. 

The  building  of  a  ship  canal  from  Fresno, 
or  any  point  upon  the  lower  portion  of  our 
irrigated  country,  to  the  river,  is  not  only 
feasible  but  practical,  and  would  add  mil- 
lions above  the  cost  to  the  wealth  and  pros- 
perity of  our  county.  What  has  been  the 
universal  answer  to  all  our  petitions,  ap- 
peals and  appointed  committees  lo  make 
this  city  a  terminal  point  for  shipping  and 
receiving  freights? 

It  has  always  been:  "  We  can't  accede  to 
your  request  aotil  there  is  competition  by 


rail  or  waterway."  "  We  cannot  deviate 
from  our  established  rule,  though  your 
patronage  amounted  to  millions."  Is  not 
an  edict  like  that  sufiicient  to  establish  the 
fact  that  there  will  be  no  permanent  relief 
for  us  until  some  other  and  independent 
route  of  transportation  is  established  for  our 
products. 

The  question  has  been  asked.  Where  will 
be  the  necessary  supply  of  water  needed  for 
a  canal  heading  so  far  out  from  any  natural 
channel?  I  think  there  would  be  little 
difficulty  in  obtaining  an  abundant  supply 
for  all  needed  purposes  of  a  ship  canal  at 
least  60  feet  wide  and  from  10  to  15  feet 
deep.  The  serious  question  that  even  at 
the  present  time  is  confronting  the  horti- 
culturist is  how  to  check  the  continual  use 
of  the  subwater  level,  and  save  the  inunda- 
tion of  established  orchards  and  vineyards 
as  well  as  large  areas  of  agricultural  lands. 
Since  the  first  irrigation  canals  and  lateral 
ditches  were  built  and  the  water  turned 
upon  these  plains,  there  has  been  an  annual 
rise  of  the  water  level  toward  the  surface, 
until  at  the  present  time  thousands  acres  of 
valuable  lands  are  standing  lakes,  or 
marshes  filled  with  rank  and  decaying  vege- 
tation, emitting  unhealthy  odors  and  mala- 
rious poisons.  Also  thousands  of  valuable 
fruit  trees  and  vines  have  perished  on  ac- 
count of  too  much  water  and  tne  excess  of 
alkali  driven  to  the  surface  by  the  same 
agency. 

Now,  this  being  the  case,  it  would  seem 
the  proper  remedy  to  cut  canals  through  the 
lower  levels,  paralleling  the  irrigation 
canals  as  near  as  possible  (as  they  are  gen- 
erally carried  upon  the  higher  ground)  and 
draw  off  the  surplus,  dropping  the  water 
level  to  the  desired  depth  and  holding  it  in 
check,  using  the  ship  canal  as  an  outlet  for 
our  drainage  system  and  utilizing  the  sur- 
plus water  to  supply  the  canal. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  geo- 
logical formation  of  our  valley  say  that  the 
top  soil  rests  upon  a  deep  stratum  of  sand 
and  drift,  that  this  in  turn  rests  upon  a  sub- 
stratum or  ledge  of  clay  that  seems  almost 
impervious  to  water.  That  the  water  level 
is  very  uniform  throughout  the  irrigated 
portion  of  the  valley,  and  it  has  been  noted 
that  in  a  very  short  period  after  water  is 
turned  into  the  irrigation  canals  and  lateral 
ditches,  that  the  rise  in  the  water  level  is 
apparent,  showing  conclusively  that  there  is 
one  solid  body  of  water  under  the  whole 
area  of  irrigated  lands  and  those  contiguous 
thereto. 

When  such  a  condition  of  things  exists 
whereby  we  can  gain  such  direct  and  im- 
mediate benefits,  both  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial, adding  so  much  to  the  wealth,  per- 
manent prosperity  and  health  of  our  coun- 
try, it  is  only  a  matter  of  wonder  that  we 
are  not  more  alive  to  these  questions,  and 
are  not  up  and  doing  that,  and  that  only, 
which  will  give  us  the  greatest  relief  and 
the  greatest  benefits  of  any  undertaking  we 
could  promote  or  carry  to  a  successful  eud. 

We  are  confronted  upon  one  hand  with  a 
grasping,  tyranical  monopoly,  holding  us  in 
its  iron  grasp,  and  will  so  continue  until 
we  rise  in  open  rebellion,  or  devise  ways 
and  means  independent  of  it  to  transport 
our  products  to  the  seaboard.  On  the  other 
we  are  confronted  with  the  apalling  fact 
that  our  country  is  being  slowly  but  surely 
inundated  by  an  excess  of  water  rising  to 
the  surface  and  destroying  by  its  agencies 
millions  of  valuable  property.  You  may 
consider  this  strong  language,  but  you  can- 
not dispute  the  fact  that  every  country  that 
has  adopted  an  extensive  system  of  irriga- 
tion without  proper  drainage  has  been 
nearly,  if  not  hopelessly,  ruined  in  course 
of  time. 

No  people  in  any  part  of  the  world  has 
been  surrounded  with  such  advantages  or 
has  prospered  as  the  people  of  this  valley 
in  the  last  few  decades.  It  has  been  almost 
spontaneous,  and  we  must  not  now  rest 
upon  our  laurels,  but  must  push  onward 
and  upward,  ever  on  the  alert,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  surroundings,  and  place  our  in- 
dustries upon  a  solid  and  permanent  basis. 

This  can  only  be  accomplished  by  stand- 
ing man  to  man,  putting  our  shoulders  to 
the  wheel,  lifting  ourselves  out  of  the  slough 
of  despond  and  upon  a  higher  plane  of  sub- 
stantial and  lasting  prosperity. 


Warming  Cars.— The  Midland  Railway 
Co.  of  England  are  trying  the  experiment  of 
warming  their  cars  by  means  of  hot  water 
from  the  boiler  of  the  locomotive,  the  ar- 
rangement being  in  operation  upon  the  ex- 
press trains.  The  contrivance  is  a  simple 
one,  and  so  far  seems  to  have  met  with  suc- 
cess. The  pipes  pass  through  each  of  the 
compartments  in  the  train;  the  driver  has 
control  of  the  apparatus,  and  so  regulates 
the  process  as  to  produce  the  required  heat, 
and  the  pipes,  when  not  in  use,  are  emptied, 
thus  preventing  their  freezing  in  severe 
weather. 
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WITHOUT  AN  EQUAL. 


,^HE  GREAT- 


I 

AiN 


CURES 


RHEUMATISM, 
NEURALGIA, 
LUMBAGO, 
SCIATICA,  V 


Sprains,  Bruises,  Burns,  Swellings, 

PROMPTLY  AND  PERMANENTLY. 


Haggin  Horse  Sale. 


lANNUAL 

SPRINa  SALE. 

200  HEAD 


ROAD,  HARNESS,  WORK  AND  DRAFT 

MARES  AND  GELDINGS 


FROM   THE   RANCHOS  OF 


J- 


■p 


Tuesday  &  Wednesday,  May  10  &  11, 

AT  10  A.  M.,  AT 

SALESYARD,  Cor.  MARKET  St.  and  VAN  NESS  Ave.,  S.  F. 

HORSES  AT  YARD,  SATURDAY,  MAY  7th.    CATALOGUES  READY  APRIL  10th. 

KILLIP  &  CO.,      -      -     Live  Stock  Auctioneers, 

22  nVtOINTTGrOlVXIEJUY  JST HEIST,  JS.  JS*. 

By  Reducing  the  Interest  of  the  Debt 
The  Nation  Makes  a  Saving. 

By  using  CARROLINEUM  AYENARIU8 
lOOO's  of  Dollars  will  be  Saved. 

FARMERS, Orchardlsts,  Wine-Growers,  Hop-Qrowers,  Chlcfcen-Rancbers,  let  us  tell  you: 

Save  money  and  work  by  pa'nting  your  Fences,  Barns,  Stables,  Troughs,  Stakes,  Poles  and  all  wood  exposed 
to  moisture  or  climat  c  influences  witn  the  celebrated  Carbolineum. 

IT  IS  EXCELLENT.    IT  IS  CHEAP.    It  prelongs  the  life  of  wood  at  least  100%. 

It  is  at  loggerheads  with  Instcts,  Cbitken  Lice  and  Vermin.    They  cion't  like  Carbolineum;  they  keep  away. 
It  is  an  enemy  to  Rats  and  mice;  they  lose  their  appetite  for  wood  treated  with  Carbolineum, 
It  disinfects  Barns  and  Stables  and  destroys  Microbes. 

Jt  prevents  Shingles  coated  with  Carbolineum  from  rotting,  warping  or  cracking. 

It  makes  Rope  nice  and  p'iable,  it  beats  tar  loating. 

It  contains  no  acids  or  Injurious  or  poisonous  ingredients. 

It  is  THE  BEST  WOOD  rRESERVER  IN  THE  WORLD.  We  state  facts  and  have  testimonials  genuine  and 
iodiEputable. 

  SEND  ORDERS  TO   

OAEBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  00. 

MITECKE  &  CO.,  Facifc  Coast  Agents,  319  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


DEDERICK  HAY  PRESSES. 

BEST   OlSr   THE  IwOI-A-IlISlET. 


PATENT  FULL  CIRCLE  LEVER  HORSE  PRESSES, 

All  Steel,  with  Automatic  Feeder  and  Condensing  Hopper.  Also 

PATENT  CONTINUOUS  REVERSIBLE  LEVER  PRESSES. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  PriceB. 

Hawley,  King  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


e.«IUDro 

If  You  Wish  Health,  Address  DR.  C.  B.  JUDD,  Detroit.  Mich. 


On  6 

Months' 
Trial 


April  16,  1892. 
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Wholesale  Prices  m  Vehicles  m  Harness. 

All  Four-Wheeled  Jobs  Guaranteed  for  One  Year  as  per 
the  National  Carriage  Builders'  Guarantee. 

YOU  CAN  SAVE  FROM  $20  TO  $50  ON  EVERY  VEHICLE. 


BUGGIES  AT  $75, 

EQUAS  TO  ONE  OF  $125. 

ROAD  WAGONS,  $50, 

WORTH  ELSEWHERE,  $75. 

SURRIES,  AT  $150, 

ELSEWHERE,  $200. 


CARRIAGES,  $185, 

SOLD  BY  OTHERS  FOR  $250. 


CARTS  for  SI4  00. 


CARTS  for  $18  00. 


BODY  CARTS  for  $23 


17  to  ISO. 


NO.  200  CJT  UNDER  SURREY,  PR3CE,  $165. 

SELLING  ELSEWHERE   FOB  $225. 


Goods  Shipped  to  all  parts  of  this  Coast  and  Foreign  Countries. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  OR  CALL  AND  SEE  US. 

CALIFORNIA  WAGON  &  CARRIAGE  CO., 


OAlSy  WAGON 

*Vrite  U8  for  prices  and  full  particulars.  Address 
TRUMAN,  BOOKEK  *  CO., 

■tAN  FRANCISCO.... and  FRESNO. 


MONEY  GUN  be»"^?:by 

Writing  u8  before  placing  your  orders  for 

WIND  MILLS! 

Our  goods  arc  thoroughly  reliable  and  our 
prices  are  as  low  as  the  lowest. 

Ecllpae  IVood  Wheel  ITHIIm. 
Ilnittler  Wood  Wheel  Mil  U. 
Belolt  Steel   Wheel  inilla. 

Angle  Sc  Tubular  Steel  Towers. 

FAIRBANKS,  MORsTa  CO.,  '^"i^i^'^ 

(Mention  thia  p/ipr^r  ) 

J.  F.  HoLOBTOH,  Presfdent,  J,  L.  N.  Bhepard,  Vice-Pre« 

CUAS.  R.  8TORF,  Hec'y,  R.  H.  Maoill,  Qon.  A(('t. 

Bome  HntDal  Insnrance  GompaDj, 

N.  f!.  Cor.  Callfomla  and  Naaaomn  Nt«., 
iK'XiHi-of'.ATKO  A.  D.  WA.  Man  Fraaclsco. 

IxMNM  Paid  HInce  <'>rgan)7.aUoD  |3,175,7.')9  21 

Anfotii.  ./anuarjr  ),  1891   867,6)2  19 

0»l(ft»)  Paid  Up  Id  Oold   300,000  00 

NlfT  OT;kPT,TJ«»  avnr  nrarrtMiut   »78  901  in 

1>(;>IINKSH  OHASrOK,  FOB  MAN  OK  WOMAN 
f  AMUem,  0.  B.  oaOUTT,  Onrott,  CWUorata. 


Manufactured  by 

Jensen  &  Lauritz3n, 

Watsonville,  Cal. 


Guaranteed  to  do  a  Greater 
Variety  of 
Work  than 
any  other 
Cultivator  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

HSg"  Send  for  Circular. 


Awarded    First  Prmelum 
Wherever  Exhibited. 


GEM  STEEL  WIND  MILL 

WITH  GRAPHITE  BOXES. 

NEVER  REQUIRES  OILING  OR  CLIMBING  OF  TOWERS. 

Guaranteed  more  T>urnhl<^  without  oil  than  other 
•mills  thut  are  oiletl. 
Practically  these  mills  require  no  attention.  Truli/  a  Gt^m  nud 
tvorth  its  weif/ht  in  ffold.  It  combines  bfautt/,  strenffth f 
dxirahility  and  simplicity.  Governs  itself  perfectly,  is  easily 
erected  and  is  sold  on  its  merits.  In  fact  it  is  the  best  mill  on  earth. 
Tliey  are  geared  back  three  to  one— the  wheel  making  three  rev- 
olutions to  one  stroke  of  pump— making  them  run  in  the  lightest 
wind  or  breeze.  The  mill  is  made  entirely  of  Steel  and  Cast  Iron. 
Each  one  of  onr  Gem  Wind  Mills  is  warranted.  If  not  satisfac- 
tory, freight  will  be  paid  both  ways  and  money  refunded. 

SEND  FOR  Catalogue-Mailed  Free. 

We  also  carry 

Pumps  of  all  kinds,  Tanks,  Pipe,  Fittings,  Hose,  etc. 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE, 

312  Market  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Farmers,  Planters,  Fruit -Growers. 

GARDENERS,  FLORISTS! 

FORTUNE 
AWAITS  YOU 


IF  YOU 

THE 


Studebaker  "Little  Gem" 


One  Horse  Farm,  Garden,  Flower-Bed  and  Lawn  Sprinkler 
(Capacity  160  gallons,  4  loch  tires).  IneDr^s  yon  a  Iniurj  9t 
groiTth  of  Crop!  oever  before  dreamed  of.    Yoar  arch  enemj't 

DROUTH,  COMPLETELY  CONQUERED. 

The  hotter  the  seagon  the  more  abuBdant  the  crop. 
Nothing  like  it  for  sprinkling  private  roadways,  for 
the  distribution  of  liquid  manure — it  will  not  clog — or 
for  sprinkling  liquids  for  poisoning  insects. 

Write  at  once,  mentioning  this  paper,  foriUustrated 
catalogue  and  price  list,  to 

STUDEBAKER  BROS.  MFG.  CO.,South  Bend,lnd. 

(The  Lar(«t  Vehicle  Xakers  In  the  World.) 


OPRAY  I0!!!1  FRUIT  TREES  i  VINES 

EXCELSIOR  orTFITS. 


■Wormy  Fruit  aod  Loaf  BIiKht  of  Applet.  Pean,  Oherries, 
(Jrape  and  Potato  Rot,  Plum  Cnrcnlia  prevented  bynHing 
PERFECT  FRUIT  ALWAYS  SELLS  AT  COOD  PRICES.  OataloKue ihow. 
ing  all  injorionBinseotn  to  Prnit«  mailed  free.  Lnrcn  «toekof  Pni.lt  Trees,  Tines, 
and  Uerr  J  flaaU  at  U«Uom  frices.  Addi«M  WAI.  HTAHlt  QalMy*  III*. 


U.S.  STANDARD.  FULLY  WARRANTED. 

Delivered  at  your  R.  R.  Station  and  ample  time  fat 
building  and  testing  allowed  before  acceptance. 

OSGOOD  &  THOUPSON,Binghamton.N.r 

PORTABLE  PLATFORM  SCALES, 
TRUCKS,  ETC. 

Twenty-five  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  other  on  the 
market.   Send  (or  Catalogue. 

C.  H.  LINDEMANN,  Agent, 

126  KEARNY  STREET,  SAN  PRANCISOO. 

The  Only  German  Farmers'  Magazine  on  the 
Pacific  Coast, 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  MONTHLT  —  ONLY  »1.00  PER 
Year.   Sample  Copy  Free.   Address  THE  J.  C. 
JF.KS  CO.,  119fi  Treat  Avenue,  San  FraociBco,  Cal. 


ORANGE 
CULTURE 


A  Practical  Treatise  by  T.  A.  Garey 
giving  the  results  of  \oDg  ex-erl- 
ence  in  Southern  California.  1!)? 
pages,  cloth  bound.    Sent  i ": 
at  reduced  price  <  t  76  cts.  )>t  i 
DEWKy  PUB.  CO  ,220  Market,  S  1 


S«4 
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It  Stands  the  Test! 


NITROGENOUS 
SUPERPHOSPHATE 

 OF  THE  

Mexican  Phosphate  &  Sulphur  Co., 

Now  favorably  known  throughout  the  Citrus 
Growing  Sections  of  the  State,  Stands  Unrivaled 
as  a  True  Fertilizer. 

Certain  in  its  Action,  Great  in  Results,  it 
maintains  a  high  standard  of  fertility  without 
undue  stimulation. 

Growers  in  San  Bernardino  County— notably 
Riverside— and  Butte  County— notably  Paler- 
mo— can  attest  its  merit. 

We  guarantee  uniformity  in  its  analysis,  and 
seek  correspondence  with  bonafide  purchaser 
of  a  reliable  fertilizer. 


Mexican  Pbospbate&Snlphnr  Co., 

H.  M.  NEWHALL  &  CO.,  Agents, 

809-81 1  San8om«  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


 THE   

BECK  FRUIT  EVAPORATOR 

Tbia  unequaled  apparatus  Is  constructed  on  a  new  and 
novel  principle,  by  which  its  capacity  for  rapid  and  uni- 
lorm  evaporation  of  fiuit  is  attained  to  a  degree  tliat  is 
wonderful.  It  creates  a  rapid  and  continuous  current  of 
hot  air  and  distributes  It  equally  and  uniformly  over 
every  portion  of  tbe  fruit  surface,  carries  oft  every  par- 
ticle of  moisture  as  fast  as  extracted  and  leaves  the  fruit 
bright  and  clear  and  of  excellent  flavor. 

Send  tor  circulars.  Address 

T.  &  W.  A.  BECK, 

Wataonvllle. 


BROWNE'S 

 PATENT  

SQUIRREL 
EXTERMINATOR. 


Tblt  Is  an  apparatus  tor  burning 
straw  and  sulphur,  and  also  forces 
the  fumes  down  their  holes,  which 
never  fails  to  kill.  I  will  give  $100 
la  case  the  exterminator  does  not  kill 
(If  properly  applied!  every  ground 
squirrel  that  its  deathly  fumes 
comes  in  contact  with.  Thounands 
are  in  use.  Price  (8  00.  Send  for 
circulars  to 

F.  E.  BROWNE, 

814  St  816  So.  Sprlns  St., 
Lob  Anselea,  Oal. 


FENCING 

.WIRE  ROPE  SELVAGE. 


rrcUht  Paid,    ■•BCLLEI  WOTBS  WUiE  rENCU  CO..GHICAM 


KNABE 
HAINES 

A.IuBaiicron  &C0, 
iU8  Sutter  8t.,B.F. 


liuHb  &  0«)rts  Pliinos 

I'arlor  Organs 
InstallmuntH  Hontals 

PIANOS 


ALL  SIZES,  FOR  GAS,  STEAM  AND  WATER. 

 WE  MANUFACTURE  

SHEET  IRON  AND  STEEL  PIPE, 

AI.Ii  SIZES, 

For  Water  Supply,  Mining,  Irrigating  Purposes,  Stock 
Ranches,  Etc. 

Hade  In  I.eng;ths  Desired  from  16  to  80  feet. 


The  Cut  shows  a  Section  ot  Three  Joints 

DOURLE  RIVETED  SHEET  IRON  PIPE. 

In  the  manufacture  of  this  Pipe,  we  use  only  a  higb  grade  o  annealed 
Charcoal  Iron  of  great  tensile  strength. 

The  weight  or  thickness  of  metal  used.  Is  graded  according  to  service 
required,  and  pressure  to  which  the  Pipe  will  be  subjected. 


FOR  AL.L,  UNDERGROUND  PURPOSES,  we  Immerse  the  Pipe 
in  a  bath  containing  a  special  mixtuie  of  A8PBAL.TUM,  l-ITOH  and 
PETROLEUM,  at  a  Temperature  of  300°  Farenheit.  It  thus 
receives  a  thorough  coating,  botb  inside  and  outside,  rendering  it  impervious 
to  the  alkalies  of  the  earth,  rust,  etc.,  and  is  practiciilly  indestructible. 


Black,  Painted  and  Galvanized,  for  Root  and  Sides'ol 

HAY  BARNS,  DRY  HOUSES,  STABLES,  ETC. 


W.W.MONTAGUE&CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO-SAN  JOSE-LOS  ANGELES. 


NO  SIDE  DRAFT 

as  CUTTER  BARiscarried 
entirely  on  Main  Wheels. 

7^  CHAT  mower  will  do  as 
* '  Uw  I  much  with  one 
team  as  two  4-foot  machines, 
SAVING  half  the  corners. 


MAIN  WHEELS  made  interc><angeable— one  wheel  fits  either  side  of  mower.    THE  FOOT  LIFT  raises 
cutter  bar  with  perfect  ease  wlthoat  the  aid  of  hand  lever,  the  first  ever  made.   EASILY  TILTED. 
TUIT    QTAMriARn    MnUfCD  can  be  entirely  taken  aoart  and  put  together  again  by  the  farmer  with 
inC    OinnUnnU    mU  IW  Cn  a  common  wrench.    SEND  FOR  SPECIAL  CIRCULAR. 


Stanton,  Thomson  &  Co. 


JE^armers'  TJnion, 

SA.lSr   JOSE,  GAJJJ. 


INTewell  ]VEatliews, 


CLUFF  BROTHERS, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Grocers. 

OrderH  by  Mall  Promptly  Filled.    Packed  and  Shipped  Free  of  Charge. 
Send  tor  Price  List,  or  send  us  a  list  of  what  you  want  and  we  will  put  prices  to  it  and  mail  it  back  for  your 

approval,  by  which  you  can  see  what  you  save  by  ordering  from  us. 
All  Goods  Guaranteed  as  Represented,  with  Special  Ternts  to  Grange  Trade-Oard  Members. 

 ADDRESS  

CLUFF  BROTHERS,  Grange  Department,  9  Montgomery  Ave.,  S.  F. 


BREED'S  Universal  Weeder  and  Cultivator. 

llellablp  ovidoncp  is  always  acc-optod  without  (lucstion. 
The  evidence  of  the  value  of  the  BKKKU  WICKDEU 
as  a  labor  savor  and  a  money  saver  is  furnished  by 
farmers  of  national  reputation. 

JOHN  OOULU,  of  Ohio,  writes :  •'  I  wish  I  could  show 
all  farmers  a  Held  as  free  from  weeds  as  a  rood-way, 
made  so  largely  b,v  the  use  of  the  Itrpod  Wooderat 
the  right  time."  Do  you  want  your  fields  free  from 
weeds?  Do  you  want  to  Increase  your  crop  by  this 
means  of  cultivation?    Write  to  us  for  Illustrated 


iramphlet,"Tl'eUrowthJ;:  Culture  of  C.'rops."HNAPF,BVBBEI<Li  A  VO.0»'IAfti.,Portland,Or*. 


GETTING 
RICH. 


The  way  to  make  money  is  to  make  it,  and  then  save  it, 
as  much  art  in  laving  it  out  or  investini(  it  »s  in  earning 
it.  People  on  this  Coast  want  a  sqmre  trade  ana 
have  a  right  to  ask  it.  They  do  not  expect  a  dealer 
to  sell  his  wares  below  cost.  Thej"  are  intelligent  enough 
to  understand  this  means  deception  somewhere.  Dull 
times  corns  more  from  want  of  confidence  than  want  of 
capital,  more  from  lack  of  care  than  lack  of  eflort  Send 
for  our  40-page  list  before  laying  down  this  paper  and 
see  what  you  can  do.  We  want  a  share  of  your  trade 
and  will  leave  nothing  undone  that  Is  fair  to  get  it.  See 
a  few  prices  and  favor  us  with  a  trial  order. 

Boiled  Oats,  choice,  4c  lb.,  or  bbls  f6  60 

Syrup,  cooking  or  table,  in  bbls  ,  per  gal   17 

Tapioca  or  Sago,  choice,  30  lb.  lots   4 

Rice,  very  fine  grade,  per  lb   6) 

Dried  Peaches,  Cots,  Pears  or  Prunes   6 

Ladies'  flue  patent  tipped  Oxfords   1  CO 

Ladies'  fine  and  durable  Kid  Shoes   1  60 

Ladles'  Kid  Shoes,  cheaper  grades  $1  aS,  1  S& 

Handsome  square  toe,  patent  tip,  latest   2  00 

Same  with  cloth  top,       50  quality   2  76 

Infants'  Shoes  that  would  surprise  you   60 

Men's  heavy  Kip  Boots,  8  to  11,  closing   1  76 

"  Seconds  "  fine  heavy  gray  Wool  Shirts   89 

Oray  or  white  Underwear,  medium  and  heavy   60 

Men's  Cassimer  Pants  (worth  double)  $2  60,  8  00 

Men's  Sunday  or  every  style  Pants   1  00 

Best  outside  Shirt  yet  offered  at   60 

Dress  patterns  in  wash  goods,  beautiful. .  .60c,  76c,  1  00 
Dress  patterns  in  other  soft  finish  goods.  .76c,  1  00,  1  60 

Qinghams,  extra  quality,  unsixlable  styles   6} 

Ginghams  of  fine  patterns,  best  value  8c,  10c,  12l 

Flannelette  or  Tennis  Flannel  6^0,  8c,  10c,  12} 

Cashmere,  20  shades,  dark,  38  in.,  plain   26 

Cashmere  styles  and  finish  fig.,  not  wool  8c,  9c,  12} 

Misses'  School  Hats,  trimmed,  6}  to  6f   25 

Little  Bays'  Hits,  Sunday,  1  to  4  years   26 

We  only  note  a  few  items;  our  stock  is  immense,  our 
selections  the  best,  our  prices  the  lowest,  our  service 
you  can  prove  on  trial.  We  are  with  you  in  sentiment, 
in  Interest,  In  effort.  Id  everything  that  is  to  our  mutual 
advantage.  Come  see  us,  tell  us  of  your  wants  and  your 
difficulties,  your  desires  and  your  efforts,  and  rely  on 
our  help.  Our  terms  are  cash,  which  is  the  only  safe 
business  basis  tor  farmers.  Address 

SMITH'S  CASH  STORE, 

416-418  Front  St,,  San  Francisco. 


FOLDING 

Safin  Maciii. 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS. 

RUNS      ai I  _  _nLi...    ^  ^^flEfif*"* 


BY  ONE  MAH. 

Send  f  orfree  illustrated  catalogue,  showing  testimonials 
from  thousands  who  have  sawed  from  6  to  9  cords  daily. 
It  saws  down  trees,  folds  like  a  pocket-knifs,  weighsoniy 
41  lbs.,  easily  carried  on  shoulder.  One  man  can  saw  more 
timber  with  it  than  two  men  with  across-ciitsaw.  12,000  In 
use.  Vye  also  make  larger  sized  machine  to  carry  7  foot 

BjlW. 

Or  er  from  the  genera'  ajient  for  Califonjia 
The  machine  wdl  cost  you  less  than  by  eingltr  ship- 
ment direct  from  tbe  factory  at  Chicago. 

JAMES  LINFORTH, 

37  Market  St.,     San  Francisco. 

HEADQUARTERS  ALSO  FOR 

Blymyer  Church,  School  and  Fire 
A.larm  Bella,  Zimmerman  Fruit 
Evaporators ,  Sorghum  Mills,  Butch- 
ers' Machinery  and  Tools,  Render- 
ing Tanks,  Steam  Jacket  Kettles, 
Farmers'  Boilers,  Hawkeye  Horse 
Powers,  Hawkeye  Saw  Machines, 
Steam  Engines,  Windmills,  Wine 
Presses,  Cider  Presses,  Etc. ,  Etc. 

US'  Send  tor  Illustrated  Catalogues  of  the  goods  }  ou 
require. 

PECK, 

712-714  Market  St.,  opp. Third  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Patronized  by  the  Grange  and  Farmers 
Alliance  of  California 

 AS  THE  BEST  PLACE  TO  BUY  

Clothing,Shirts,Underwear, 
Hose.  Etc. 

Manufacturer,  Wholesaler  and 
Retailer. 


JOHN  CAINE.  369  El  Dorado  St..  Stockton. 

1892— Wtaolrsitic  and  Retail— 1899. 

Geueral  Ag»iit  WInans'  Pat.  Carriage  Co.,  Mich-  also 
Stratton  OarrmKe  Co.,  Buffalo  and  Osborue  Mowers,  Rakea 
and  Itoapers.  iCvery  one  guaranteed.  Uang  audi  Hlngle 
Plows,  Farm  ImplemaDti,  Hardware, 
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JQaRMERS'  j9[lsblANeE. 


The  Canal  Matter. 

The  Rural  Press  is  among  those  who 
hold  that  the  atiitude  of  President  Cannon 
toward  the  Nicaragua  canal  (which  seems 
to  be  identical  with  that  of  Mr.  Wm.  Pool 
of  Fresno,  whose  letter  we  print  in  our  edi- 
torial page)  is  practically  in  opposition  to 
the  Nicaragua  canal.  However,  as  we  in- 
tend to  be  perfectly  fair  and  give  not  only 
our  own  view  of  the  matter,  but  that  of  those 
whose  ideas  or  motives  may  be  different,  we 
pladly  print  the  following  from  the  Ventura 
Observer,  seeking  to  defend  President  Can- 
non's position: 

Mr.  Cannon,  as  president  of  the  State 
Farmers'  Alliance,  declares  that  any  man 
who  is  opposed  to  the  construction  of  the 
Nicaragua  canal  is  a  fit  subject  for  an  in- 
sane asylum,  and  he  further  declares  that 
anyone  who  is  in  favor  of  building  it  with 
Government  money  and  turning  it  over  to  a 
private  corporation  is  also  a  fit  subject  to  be 
locked  up  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  He  says 
further  that  there  are  thousands  of  people 
in  this  State  who  look  upon  such  a  person 
as  more  of  a  criminal  than  a  lunatic,  and  the 
proper  place  to  lock  him  up  is  in  San 
Ouentin. 

~The  bill  before  Congress  does  not  give 
the  stockholders  the  right  to  select  the 
board  of  directors,  but  places  it  in  the  hands 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  ap- 
point six  directors  to  represent  this  country 
and  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  to  ap- 
point one  to  represent  it.  This  leaves 
eight  in  the  hands  of  the  Maratime  Canal 
Company.  In  this  way  they  propose  to  take 
the  control  out  of  the  hands  of  this  Govern- 
ment. In  the  memorial  to  Congress  they 
strike  out  the  words  build  and  manage.  The 
bonds  that  they  wish  the  Government  to  in- 
dorse will  run  for  twenty  years.  In  other 
words  will  not  become  due  until  the  expira- 
tion of  that  time,  and  according  to  a  ruling 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
in  the  case  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railway 
the  Government  could  not  collect  a  dollar, 
either  in  principal  or  interest,  until  the  ex- 
piration of  twenty  years.  We  repeat  that 
President  Cannon  is  not  opposed  to  the 
Government  building  the  canal,  but  simply 
wants  it  to  control  it.  And  if  the  Clayton- 
Bulwer  treaty,  which  was  made  nearly  40 
years  ago,  stands  in  the  way,  let  it  be  abro- 
gated. This  can  easily  be  done  by  the 
United  States  informing  Great  Britain  that 
it  desires  it.  The  fact  is  any  impartial 
observer  can  easily  see  that  a  class  of  in- 
terested men  about  San  Francisco  want  to 
slip  through  Congress  a  bill  to  build  up  a 
great  monopoly  that  will  generate  a  crop  of 
millionaires  at  the  expense  of  this  Govern- 
ment. 

Alameda  Alliance  Meeting.  —  The 
Alliance  met  in  the  new  and  neat  brick  hall, 
at  10  A.  M.  on  Saturday  last,  at  Irvington. 
Among  the  speakers  from  abroad  were  D. 
C.  Vestal  and  G.  B.  Johnson  of  San  Jose, 
C.  W.  Pedlar  of  Gilroy,  J.  M.  Moore  of  San 
Francisco,  and  Mrs.  K.  L.  Nevins  of  Oak- 
land. After  lunch  an  open  meeting  was 
held,  at  which  political  reform  matters  were 
enthusiastically  discussed  by  the  several 
speakers  above  named  and  Dr.  C.  S.  Lane 
and  M.  L.  Gray  of  Oakland.  At  the  after- 
noon session,  H.  R.  shaw  was  selected  to 
attend  the  coming  meeting  of  the  State  Ex- 
ecutive committee  in  San  Francisco  next 
week,  whenever  the  subject  of  incorporating 
and  capitalizing  the  State  Alliance  shall  be 
discussed  (according  to  the  recommendation 
of  some  other  County  Alliances).  It  was 
voted  to  hold  the  next  meeting  at  Pleasan 
ton,  on  such  Saturday  in  July  as  the  Pleas- 
anton  Alliance  may  designate. 


The  Traffic  Association  Endorsed 
At  a  meeting  of  the  San  Luis  Obispo  County 
Alliance  at  Templeton,  on  April  5th,  a  set 
of  resolutions  were  printed,  from  which  we 
excerpt  the  following: 

/Resolved,  That  we  appreciate  and  endorse  the 
work  of  the  Traffic  Assocfation  of  San  Francisco  in 
their  efforts  to  reduce  freight  charges. 


Concerning  Assessment.— At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Monterey  Co.  Alliance,  held  on 
the  8th  inst.,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted: 

Wherkas,  There  is  rsaion  lo  believe  that  in 
making  up  the  assesement  roll  of  this  county,  the 
Mtes^r  does  not  assess  the  small  property  holders 
on  the  same  basis  of  valuation  that  he  does  the  large 
holdfirs;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  Equity  Alliance  instruct  its  dele 
gates  to  the  County  Alhance  to  use  their  votes  and 
iafluence  to  have  the  County  Alliance  appoint  three 
members  to  look  over  the  assessment  roll  of  this 
county  to  see  if  such  is  the  case. 


An  Alliance  Enterprise.— The  San 
Miguel  flour  mill,  started  by  the  Alliance, 
seems  to  have  worked  a  complete  reform  in 
its  immediate  neighborhood.  Concerning 
it,  the  Watsonville  Pajaronian  says: 

Since  the  Alliance  fiour  mill  started  at  San 
Miguel,  flour  has  been  cheap  in  that  part  of  the  Sa- 
linas valley.  The  Central  Milling  Co.  has  cut  the 
price  to  crowd  out  the  farmers'  mill,  and  the  fight 
is  being  watched  with  Interest  to  see  if  the  project- 
ors of  the  opposing  mill  will  patronize  it  at  a  higher 
price  than  is  asked  for  similar  products  by  the  old 
company.  Some  of  the  Alliances  of  that  section 
have  instituted  a  boycott  against  the  flour  of  the 
Central  Milling  Co.,  and  will  not  patronize  dealers 
who  handle  it. 

San  Joaquin  Resents  the  Affront. 
Reviewing  the  proceedings  of  the  Nicaragua 
Canal  Convention,  recently  held  in  San 
Francisco,  the  San  Joaquin  Co.  Alliance 
has  resolved  as  follows: 

That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  San  Joaquin  Co.  Alli- 
ance in  session  assembled  that  the  Alliance  through- 
ont  the  State  was  outraged  by  the  insult  to  its 
State  President. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  Monterey  County 
Farmers'  Alliance  at  Salinas,  a  recess  was 
declared,  during  which  (under  authority  of 
Salinas  Alliance) — by  request  of  Alliances 
from  different  parts  of  the  county — candi- 
dates were  initiated  by  officers  of  the  Coun- 
ty Alliance,  in  the  presence  of  the  delegates 


and  visitors.  Good  music  and  speaking  by 
Prof.  Fairweather  and  wife  added  much 
pleasure  to  the  session. 


Notes.— The  People's  Party  Central 
Committee  of  Alameda  County  met  at 
Irvington,  April  glh,  and  elected  G.  W. 
Kraft  as  a  member  at  large.  R.  A.  Down 
ing  was  appointed  to  lead  in  the  matter  o 
holding  a  People's  Party  Picnic  at  Liver- 
more  next  month.  The  members  of  Wash- 
ington township  were  requested,  if  feasible, 
to  arrange  for  a  picnic  in  the  vicinity  of 
Niles,  or  elsewhere  in  the  township. 

The  holding  of  a  picnic  near  Oakland  will 
be  discussed  by  the  Oakland  Central  Club. 
The  County  Committee  will  meet  at  3  P.  M. , 
at  Oakland,  April  23d,  a  public  meeting, 
with  speakers  from  abroad,  to  be  held  in 
the  evening. 

Geo,  T.  Elliott,  of  HoUister,  an  able 
speaking  farmer,  will  address  the  people  at 
Byron,  on  Friday  night,  April  15th,  after 
the  close  of  the  Contra  Costa  County 
Farmer's  Alliance  quarterly  meeting. 


Unitarian  Literature 

Sent  free  by  the  Channinq  Auxiliart  of  the  First  Unita- 
rian Church,  cor.  Qeary  and  Franklin  Sts.,  San  Fran- 
cisco.  Address  Mrs.  B.  F.  Giddlnes  as  above. 


le  Calilormi  Itti  Miaziie 

Academy  of  Sciences  Building',  San  Francisco. 


WHAT  THE   PRESS   SAYS   OP  IT. 


Sau  Francisco  Argus. 
This  magazine  has  a  field  and  a  future  befcre  it. 
Redlands  Citrograph 

It  is  the  equal,  typographically,  of  the  best  Eastern 
magazines,  and  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  it  is  more 
int3re3ting  to  the  people  of  California  than  any  other 
publication  we  have  yet  seen.  This  magazine  is  a  credit 
to  the  editor  aud  publishers. 

Fresno  Republican 
It  is  the  best  e flrort  in  the  magazine  line  yet  attempted 
in  this  State,   It  has  a  local  triune  and  every  promise 
of  success. 

Boston  Herald 
Has  more  the  spirit  of  success  In  its  pages  than  any 
Pacific  Coast  publication  we  have  yet  seen. 

Ponoma  Times 
The  most  distinctively  Californlan  of  any  magazine 
ever  publlehed  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Lcs  Angeles  Journal 
The  8u;c°88  of  the  publication  is  assured,  for  the 
Pacific  Coast  taa^  long  waited  for  a  magazine  of  some 
literary  me:it,  and  will  not  ba  s'.ow  to  appreciate  it, 
now  it  has  materialized. 

Ventura  Observer 
We  commend  this  beautiful  monthly  to  the  readers  of 
the  Observer. 

Pasadena  Star 
Has  earned  for  itself  a  place  within  the  pale  of  Ameri- 
can magazine  literature. 

Santa  Clara  Valley 
Up  to  the  full  standard  of  a  high-grade  magazine. 

Wood'and  Mail 
Is  finely  gotten  up  and  compares  very  favorably  with 
its  Eastern  CLmpetitors. 

St.  Louis  Observer 
Starts  off  with  articles  of  a  high  literary  character, 
showing  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  enterprise  be- 
hind it 

Hartford  Post 
Among  the  beat  literary  monthlies  of  the  country.  It 
is  well  illustrated,  and  the  fact  that  it  comes  from  the 
extreme  western  border  of  our  land  gives  it  additional 
interest. 

Eureka  Standard 

It  miintains  the  high  standard  which  Its  initial 
number  indicated  .  .  .  The  magazine  takes  rank 
among  the  first  In  the  Nation. 

New  Orleans  Picayune 

The  California  Illustrated  Maoazine  is  a  welcome 
addl  ion  to  the  usual  m'>nthly  file,  and  shows  that  the 
West  Coast  in  matter  and  manner  is  not  fardistanced  by 
the  East. 

New  York  Christian  Intelligencer 

It  certainly  Is  the  leading  magazine  of  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

El  Pafo  Mercury 
The  Californian  will  rank  with  Harper's,  The  Cen- 
tury,  Scrihner'ti,  and  other  first-class  monthlies. 


THE- 


California's  Young  Man 
Thb  California  Illustrated  Magazine  has  struck  a 
lead  which  will  win  it  unlimited  fame  in  the  minds  of 
the  reading  and  thinking  public,  in  its  series  of  articles 
on  the  Chinese  question  as  actually  confronted  by  people 
on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Los  Angeles  Porcupine 
It  Is  of  as  high  order  of  merit  as  the  leading  Eastern 
magazines, 

Phillipsburg  (Pa.)  Journal 
One  of  the  finest  magazines  we  have  seen     *     *  * 
Should  be  In  every  American  home. 

New  York  Christian  Intelligencer 
The  msgszine  is  a  success. 

New  York  Chri3t)an  Advocate 
The  young  monthly  is  to  be  highly  commended  and 
will  bo  heartily  received. 

California  Christian  Advocate 
Worthy  of  aoy  such  enterprise  in  our  country. 

New  York  Congregatlonalist 
It  is  bright  and  enjoyable  in  substance  and  externally 
attractive. 

The  California  Crown  Vista 
Equal  to  the  leading  magazines  of  the  East. 

Coast  Advocate 
It  ranks  with  the  leading  magazines  of  the  country — 
equal  in  tone,  contents  and  appearance  to  any  of  the 
Eastern  productions. 

Los  Angeles  Porcupine 
At  last  we  have  a  distinctively  Californlan  Illustrated 
Magazinp,  in  which  we  may  take  a  just  and  pardonable 
pride.    Thb  Californian  for  April  is  a  number  that 
should  be  found  in  every  home  in  the  State. 

The  Antloch  Leiger,  Cal. 
Tliis  is  undoubtedly  the  best  magazine  ever  published 
in  California  and  should  be  a  welcome  visitor  to  every 
home  in  the  State, 

Monterey  New  Era 
Beautifully  illustrated, 

Petaluma  Argus,  Cai. 
The  Californian  Illustrated  Maoazine  for  April  is  a 
superb  number,  abounding  In  excellent  reading  and  fine 
illustrations. 

Woodland  Mail 
The  Californian  Illostkatbd  Maoazive  for  April  is 
beautifully  1  lustrated,  many  of  its  articles  being  em- 
beliished  by  artistic  sketches  making  the  iESue  the  peer 
of  any  of  the  elaborately  Illustrated  mags  zincs  of  the 
East.  The  magazine  is  an  honor  to  California  and  we 
bespeak  for  it  long  life  and  prosperity. 

Annals,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 
New  periodicals  are  springing  up  on  ail  sides,  but  it  is 
rarely  that  one  immediately  t^kes  a  place  in  the  front 
rank  as  does  the  Californian  Illustrated  Maqjzine  " 
*  that  compares  favorably  with  the  best  of  our  large 
magazine?,  and  may  well  claim  in  honorable  po  itlon 
alongeide  of  the  Century.  *  *  The  Cali»orman  is  a 
firs'-class  magazine,  and  we  wish  it  the  success  it  well 
deserves. 


COOPER'S 


SHEEP  DIP. 


One  Case  Makes  1000  Oalla  Dip.  ^^^j^^ft^^*        PRIOBl  $16  PER  CASE. 

Wool  CoMission  Merchants,  M  Agents  for  tlie  Sale  of  all  kinds  of  Live  Stock 

307  OAIilFORNIA  8T9BBT,  SAN  FBANCIBCO.  P.  O.  BOX  2079. 


PECIS  fALLEI, 

The  Fruit  Belt 
of  New  Mexico, 

HAS- 

The  finest  system  of  irrigating 
canals  on  the  continent; 

Over  30,000  acres  of  choice 
farming  and  fruit  lands; 

Water  enough  to  irrigate  half 
a  million  acres; 

A  climate  equal  in  every  re- 
spect, and  superior  in  some  re- 
spects, to  that  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia; 

Good  schools,  churches,  rail- 
way and  telegraph  facilities,  good 
society; 

Lands  for  sale  at  $25  00  an 
acre,  on  10  years'  time,  interest 
at  six  per  cent,  this  price  includ- 
ing perpetual  water  right; 

No  drouths,  no  floods,  no  bliz- 
zards, no  fogs,  no  cyclones,  no 
hail  storms,  no  thunder  storms, 
no  hot  winds,  no  northers,  no 
winter  rains,  no  grasshoppers,  no 
malaria,  no  epidemic  diseases,  no 
prairie  fires,  no  snakes,  no  sun- 
strokes. 

Send  for  maps  and  llluArated  pamfhkts, 
giving  full  particulars. 

Pecos  Irrigation  and 
Improvement  Co., 

EDDY,  NEW  MEXICO. 


BOOKS  OF 


N8TRUCTI0N 


FOR  THE 

ORGAN. 

Clark's  New  Method  fnr  Reed  Organs. 


The  most  popular  inctruction  book  for  the  orgin  and 
entirely  distinct  from  any  previous  work  by  the  sjme 
author.  No  learner  can  afford  to  be  without  this  bock. 
It  contains  all  that  is  needed  to  make  a  most  competent 
player.   Price,  S2.60. 

Emerson's  New  Method  for  Reed  Organs. 


Easy  and  progressive  lessons,  scales  aud  studies,  with 
fine  collection  of  organ  music.    Pilce,  $2.30. 

Modern  SGhool  for  the  Organ. 

By  Zundel.  In  three  parts.  Part  L  Elementary  Con- 
struction; part  2,  Pedal  Playiog;  part  3,  Combination  of 
Stops.  This  "  School "  has  become  a  standard  work 
throughout  the  ccuntry.  Price,  $1.60  per  part;  com. 
plets  &i  one  volume,  $3.00. 

Organ  at  Home. 

A  popular  collecticn  of  200  pieces.  Price,  boards, 
2.00;  cloth,  $2  50;  cloth,  gilt,  $3.00. 

Parlor  Organ  Galaxy.   Vol.  1. 

By  W.  F.  SUDDS.  A  fine  collection  (vocal  and  instru- 
mental) for  tfce  reed  organ,  comlnif  within  the  ability  of 
young  performers.  Price,  paper,  50  cents;  boards,  75  cts. 

Parlor  Organ  Galaxv.   Vol.  2. 

By  W.  F.  SUDUS.    Ik  ("rkss.    Price  same  as  VoL  1- 

Whitney's  Organ  Album. 

Compiled   t>y   S.  B.   WHlT>'i!JY,  Orginist, 
Cborch  of  the  Advent,  Boston. 

A  new  collection  for  pipe  organ.  For  teachers  and  for 
organists  generally;  carefully  edited  with  registration 
and  pedaling.  Every  piece  in  the  book  can  be  played  oa 
a  second  or  tbird  manual  organ.  Price,  boards,  82  00; 
clotb,  $2  60. 

Pracllcal  Oroanist. 

By  Albert  U.  Emerlcl;.  Selections  from  the  great 
masters,  arranged,  adapted,  and  edited  with  pedaling, 
fingering,  and  metronome  indications.  High-grade  mu- 
sic, but  not  difficult.    Price,  ?2.C0;  cloth,  ?2  50. 

Bellak's  Method  for  the  Organ. 

Paper,  75  cents;  boards,  $1.   Also  an  edition  In  German, 

Winner's  Eureka  Method. 

The  latest  instruction  book.    Paper,  75  cts.;  boards,  $1. 

The  Art  ol  Organ  Playing. 

In  five  parts,  by  Eugeno  Thajer.  I'art  1,  Manual 
Studiep,  $1.£0;  Part  2,  Pedal  Studies,  S2.C0;  Part  3,Regls- 
Istration,  <1.60;  Part  4,  Church  Playing,  S2  00;  Pirt  5, 
Concert  Plaving,  $2.60;  five  parts  complete,  cloth,  >"S.O0. 

OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY, 

45S-463  WashlDgton  Street,  BoBton. 
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6reeder3'  directory. 


Six  lines  or  less  In  thia  Directory  at  §0c  per  line  per  month. 


HORSES  AND  GAULE. 


JOHN  LiYNOH,  Petaluma,  breeder  of  thoroughbred 
Shorthorns.   Young  stock  for  sale. 


WILD  FIjOWEB  stock  FARM,  Fresno  Co. 
A.  HeilbrOD  &  Bro.,  Props.,  Sac.  Breeders  of  thorough- 
bred strains  and  Cruikshank  Shorthorns;  also  Registered 
Herefords;  a  Sne  lot  of  young  bulls  in  each  herd  for  sale. 


OHAKLBS  B.  HUMBERT,  Cloverdale,  Oal.,  Im- 
porter  and  Breeder  of  Recorded  Holstein-Frlesian 
Cattle.   Catalogues  on  application, 

M.  D.  HOPKINS,  Petaluma,  Breeder  of  Shorthorns. 
Dealer  in  fresh  Cows,  Beef  Cattle  and  Sheep. 


PBROHBRON  HORSES.— Pure  bred  horses  and 
mares,  all  ages,  and  guaranteed  breeders,  tor  sale  at 
my  ranch  near  Lakeport,  Lake  Co.,  Cal,  New  cata- 
logue now  ready.    Wm.  B.  Collier. 

PURB-BRBU  HOLSTBIN  FRIBSIAN  Cattle 
for  Sale.   Bonnie  Brae  Cattle  Co.,  Hollister,  CaL 

F.  H.  BaRKE,  628  Market  St.,  S.  F.;  Registered 
Holsteing;  winners  of  more  first  prizes,  sweepstakes 
and  special  premiums  than  any  nerd  on  the  Coast 
Pure  registered  Berkshire  Pigs.   All  strains. 

J.  H.  WHITB,  Lakeville,  Sonoma  Co.,  CaL,  breeder 
of  Registered  Holsteln  Cattle. 


BRiiiEDBR    OF    BEaiSTEREO  JERSEY 
Cattle.   H.  A.  Mayhew,  Niles,  Cal. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sao.  Co.,  CaL,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 

PETER  8AXB  &  SON,  Lick  House,  San  Franoieco, 
Oal  Importers  and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  cf 
every  variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 

P.  PETERSEN, Sites,  CoIusaCo.,  Importer* Breeder 
of  registered  Shorthorn  Cattle.    Young  bulls  for  sale. 

WILLIAM  NILES,  Los  Angeles.CaL  Thoroughbred 
Registered  Holsteln  and  Jersey  Cattle.   None  better. 


POULTRY. 


DEER  MOUNT  POULTRY  YARDS,  St.  Helena, 
Cal.  8.  C.  White  Leghorns,  W.  Holland  Turkeys, 
Toulouse  Geese  and  Pekin  Ducks  and  Guinea  Pigs. 

CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton, 
CaL,  send  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


C.  BLOM,  St  Helena,  Brown  Leghorns  a  specialty. 

JAMES  QUIOE,  Patterson,  Cal.,  Breeder  of  Pure 
Bred  Poultry  of  Choicest  Varieties  and  Best  Blood. 


MADISON  H.  ORITOHER,  Santa  Cruz,  Santa 
Cruz  Co.,  CaL   Thoroughbred  Poultry,   Settings,  $8. 


JOHN  McFARLINQ,  Calistoga,  Cal. ,  Importer  and 
fireeder  of  Choice  Poultry,  Send  for  Circular.  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  Pigs. 


R.  Q,  HEAD,  Napa,  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Land 
and  Water  Fowls.    Send  for  New  Catalogue. 


J  AS.  M ITGHELL,  St.  Helena,  W,  G.  &  S.Wyandottes, 


SHEEP  AND  QOATS. 


ITALIAN  SHEEP  WASH.  Free  from  poison. 
Cures  thoroughly  the  scab  of  the  sheep.  The  best  and 
the  cheapest.  Chas.  Duisenberg  &  Co. ,  314  Sacramento 
Street,  San  Francisco. 


R.  H.  ORANE,  Petaluma,  Ca'..  breeder  and  importer. 
South  Down  Sheep;  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missouri. 

J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Crossbred 
Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.   Rami  for  sale. 


SWINE. 


WILLIAM  NILES, Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Thoroughbred 
Poland>Chlna  and  Berks  tiire  Pigs.  Circulars  free. 


TYLER  BEAOH,    San  Jose,  CaL,    bisedei  of 
Ihorsughbred  Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs, 

ANDREW  SMITH,  Redwood  City,  Cal.;  see  adv't. 


BEES. 


GOLDEN  ITALIAN  QUEENS— CallforniaHead. 
quarters,  Wm.  Styan,  San  Mateo,  Cal. 


HOLBERT&  CONGER 

Importers  and  Dealers 
Direct  from  Europe, 

English  Shire  Draft, 

Cleveland  Bay 
and  German  Coach 
Stallions. 

129  Eig;hteenth  St., 
I.08  Angeles.Oallf  arnla 

Write  for  Catalogue. 


C0LT8BR0KEN. 

THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

One  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  San 
Leandro,  Alameda  County, 


HAS- 


Every  Facility  for  Breaking  Colts  Properly. 

Kates  Very  Reasonable. 
HORSES  BOARDED  AT  ALL  TIMES. 

THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

UlLBKRT  TOMPKINS,  Proprietor, 
P.  O.  Box  149  Ban  Leandro,  Oal. 


Walnut  Grove  Herd  OF  Poland  China  Hogs   MECHftM  &  FRITCH. 


JOSEPH  MELVIN, 


Proprietor, 


DAVISVILLE,  CAL. 


—  OF  — 

Strictly  Bred 

POLAND  CHINA 
SWINE. 


At  the'head  of  the  herd  stands  PERFECTION  KING,  No.  7579;  KING  OF  THE  WEST  No  8921- 
HOOSIER  BOY  2d,  No.  8923.  Breeding  Sows  as  fine  individuals  and  as  strictly  bred  as  any  in  the  land- 
also  recorded  in  the  0.  P.  C.  R.  record  with  pedigrees  full  to  standard.  Breeders  for  sale  at  all  times! 
I  have  first-class  Pigs  of  both  sexes  at  reasonable  prices.  Residence  l>i  miles  northeast  of  DavisvlUe,  Cal. 
Personal  inspection  tolicited.   All  inquiries  promptly  answered.  Yours  truly,         JOSEPH  MELVIN. 


Registered  Herd  Book  Stock  of  the  Aaggie.Netherland,  Nep- 
tune, CItfden,  Artia  and  other  families.   None  better. 

Of  the  Coomassie,  Alphea  and  other  choice  strains. 

I          Poland-Ohina  and  Berkshire  Pigs. 

I=»OXTIjTinr— Nearly  all  Varletlea. 

Third  Edition  POULTRY  Si  STOCK  BOOK,  50  cents 
'  by  mail  postpaid.   Thirteen  years  experience  on  this  coast. 

TTCrjVT.  JNTIXjES  eta  GO..  ILios  ^nc^eles.  Oa.1. 


Address: 


W.  W.  RUSHMORB, 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

EDglisb  Sbire,  Clydesdale,  Percberon  and  Goacb  Horses. 

SHIRE  AMD  COACH  HORSES  A  gPECIALTT. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 
Stable,  Broadway  and  32d  Sts.,  Oakland,  Cal.   Address  Box  86. 


Genuine  only  with  RED 
BALL  brand. 

Recommended  by  Gold- 
emith,  Marvin,  Gamble, 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  etc., etc. 

It  keeps  Horses  and  Cattle 
healthy.  For  milch  cows; 
it  increases  and  enriches 
their  milk. 


KiCD    UALI.  BRVMD. 


693  Howard  St.,  San 
Franelnco.  Oal. 


Importers  and  Breeders  of 

Red  Polled  Cattle. 

We  have  about  150  Head  of  Imported 
and  Graded  Stock,  all  Deep  Red  Color. 

Full  Blood  and  Graded,  of  both  sexes,  for  sale.  Address 
all  communications  on  cattle  to 

W.  S.  FRITOH,  Petaluma. 


Importer  and  Breeder  of  Sb'opBhlre  Sbeep. 

They  were  all  Imported  from  England,  or  bred  direct 
from  Imported  Stock. 


I  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless  Sheep— 
for  22  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep,  without  wrinkles. 
Rama  will  produce  20  to  25  pounds  of  long  white  wool 
year'y.   Sheep  of  both  sexes  for  sale. 


COCOANUT  MEAL! 


Finest  Food  in  the  World  for  Poultry.  Made  of  Pure  Cocoaiuts.  Manu'actured 
and  for  tale  by 

Cfflce,  605  &  507  Uansome  Street,        -       -        San  Francisco. 


LITTLE'S  CHEMICAL  FLUID  NON-POISONOUS 

 SHEEF  IDXJP.  


iisa.i.'PjaL.TioNt 


One  gallon,  m'xed  with  60  gallons  of  cold  water,  will  dip  thoroughly  180  sheep,  at  a  coat 
of  one  cent  each.  Easily  applied;  a  nourisher  of  tiool;  a  certain  cure  for  SCAB.  Also 

Xjlttle's  3E*a.toM.t  I»ox^ci.«>i-  X^lf^- 

(POISONOUS).  Miies  inBtantly  with  water.  Prevents  the  fly  from  striking.  In  a 
two-pound  pa<ksge  tliere  is  sufficient  to  dip  20  sheep,  and  In  a  seven-pound  package 
there  is  suflicittit  to  dip  UO  sbeep. 

CJATTOrvr,  33ETiTi  tSs  OO., 

(Successors  to  Falkneb,  Bell  &  Oo.) 
No.  406  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL. 


Mann's  Green  Bone  Cutter 

FOR  POULTRY  FOOD. 


Patented  June  16,  1886;  August  20,  1889.  Canada  Patent,  June  12, 1890. 

WB  WARRANT  this  machine  to  cut  Dry  or  Green  Bones,  meat,  gristle  and 
all,  by  Hand  Power,  without  clog  or  difflculty,  or  MONEY  REFUNDED. 

OBl<.£N  CCT  BONJU:  WU.!,  DOUBLE  THE  NUAtUEB  OF  EGO«, 
will  make  them  25  per  cent  more  fertile,  and  increase  the  vigor  of  the  whole  flock. 
COST  OF  FEEDING  MATERIALLY  LESSENED. 

These  Cutters  are  endorsed  by  all  the  leading  California  poultrymen.  Send  for  a 
Catalogue  describing  all  sizes  of  Cutters  and  containing  vaulable  information  in  relation 
to  feeding  green  cut  bones. 


PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO 


Pacific  Coast  Amenta. 


PETALUMA,  CAL. 


THE  ECONOMY  HORSE-POWER 

 WITH  

Fly-Wheel  Walking  Beam  for  Pamplng  Large  Qa  antlties  nf  Wate 
Sand  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List 


F.  W.  KROGH  &  CO.,  51  Beale  Street,  S.  F. 


H.  MEOHAM, 

Stony  Point, 
R.  Station.  Petaluma.    Sonoma  Co.,  Cal. 


OXFORD  DOWN  SHEEP 

FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

W.  A.  SHA¥OS,  -  -  MiddletowD,  Ohio. 

LARGEST  AMERICAN  IMPORTER  OF  0.  D.  SHEEP. 

T  yelve  Years  Experlenee.  Goes  to  England  May  1st. 
Get  your  neighbors  to  join.   Order  car  lots  by  freight. 

SAVB  BXPRBBS  CHAROEB. 


SPRING  CURRY  COMB 


Patented  in  United  : 
States,  July  16,  1889,  anrf 
in  Ten  Foreign  Countries 
A  comb  that  combine*  the  strength  of  metal  with  the 
elasticity  of  a  brush.  Efficient,  humane.  conTenlenC 
and  durable.  Descriptive  circulars  on  application. 
Send  60c  for  sample  by  mail,  ir  not  sold  by  yourdealer. 

SPRINQ  eURRY  COMB  CO.  South  Bend.  Ind. 


Dr.  A.  E.  BUZ  ARD, 

VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

MEMBER  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERIN. 
ary  Surgeons,  London,  England.  Late  Veterinary 
Surgeon  in  the  United  States  Army.  Veterinary  Cm- 
tributor  to  the  "  PaciSo  Kural  Press."  Ihe  diseases  of 
all  Domestic  Animals  treated  on  Scientific  Principles. 
Special  attention  given  to  Chronic  Lameness  and  Surgical 
Operations,  m  BRODEliICK  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Calls  to  (b*  country  promptly  »tt«Dded  to,  Telephont 
No.  4607. 


April  16,  1892 
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iltiy?  Etc. 


Afl^MT?  V"^"^  CAN  I 

iHV^fiAjCj  JL  MakeSome? 

By  asinsf  tbe  Pacific  Incabator 
and  Brooder,  which  will  hatch  any 
kind  of  eggs  better  than  a  hen.  In  uni- 
versal use.  Gold  Medal  wherever  ex- 
hibited. Thoronglibred  Poultry 
and  Ponltry  A  ppliances.  Send 
8  cts.  in  stamps  for  S2-page  catalogue, 
with  30  f u  U-sized  colored  cuts  of  thor- 
oughbred fowls,  to  Pacific  Incuba- 
tor Co.,  137  CiBtro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


DROP  IT 


If  in  any  business  not 
paying  you  drop  it  and 
buy  an  improved  Petft- 
luma  Incubator. 

MORE  MONEY 

Can  be  made  in  raising 
Chickens  than  in  any 
other  business  for  the 
capital  invested,  A  beau- 
tifully Illustrated  Cata- 
logue of  Incubators, 
Brooders  and  all  kinds  of 
Chicken  Fixings  Free. 
Agents  for  Mann's 
Bone  Cutter,  Ne- 
cessity Clover  Cut- 
ter, and  everything  re- 
quired by  poultry  raisers. 

Petalnma  iDcabator  Co.,  Petalnina,  Cal. 

Hatch  Chickens  by  Steam. 
IMPROVED  EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 

agS^^^^WUl  do  it.  ThoQsands  in  enccessfnl  oper- 
^H^^^^^^ation.  Simple,  Per/c-t  and  'j-RegulaUng, 
^yT^ij  1? Lowest- priced  first-class  Hatcher  made. 
1  y  P^ijl  Guaranteed  to  hatcti  a  larger  percentage 
TT  fertile  eggs  at  less  cost  than  any  other, 

fiend  60.  for  nias.  Catalog.  G£0.  U.  STaul,  Qokicr,  111. 


HALSTED  iNGDBATOR 

COMPANY, 
1S19  ayrUa  Street,  OaUand,  C»L 

Send  Btamp  for  Circular. 


WHEN  YOU  BUY, 

 BUY  


THE  BEST! 


Horse  Liniment 

Is  certainly  the  best  preparation  of  Its 
kind  In  the  market.  Ranchers,  Stock 
Raisers  and  Horse  Owners  of  every 
description  will  tell  you  that  It  does 
good  work  every  tinne. 


Hmiiu.  H.  H.  HooEl  &  Sons,  Stockton,  Cal.— Okktlk- 
ma:  lo  answer  to  your  Inquiry,  would  state  that  I  used 
your  H.  n.  H.  Liniment  on  my  Holland  prize-winning 
cow,  "  Lena  Menlo,"  for  a  wrenched  shoulder,  and  it  re- 
lieved her  very  much.  She  calved  the  next  day,  and  while 
Btill  sufleriog  from  the  sprain  gave  tbe  largest  authen- 
ticated quantity  of  milk  ever  given  on  this  coast  (10) 
gall  )D8  per  day),  showing  conclusively  the  great  relief 
received  from  your  remedy,  I  consider  It  a  necessity  in 
my  gtablea,  and  when  away  from  home  feel  perfectly 
safe,  as  Inexperienced  men  can  do  no  harm  with  It,  as 
they  can  with  the  more  powerful  blLiters.  Respectfully 
yonra,  FRANK  H.  BURKE, 

Breeder  of  Registered  Holsteins  and  Berkshires. 

Menlo  Park,  Cal.,  January  22d,  1889. 


KANUFACTTJRED  BY 

H.  H.  MOORE  &  SONS, 

THE  DRUGGISTS, 

348  MAIN  STREET,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 

Treatise  on  the  Horse  and  His  Diseases. 

By  B.  J.  Kksdall,  M.  D.   

35  Fine  Engravings  showing 
the  positions  and  actions  of  sick 
horses  Gives  the  cause,  symp- 
toms and  best  treatment  of  dis- 
eases. Has  a  table  giving  the 
doses,  eCfects  and  antidotes  of 
all  the  principal  nredicinesused 
for  the  horse,  and  a  few  pages 
on  the  action  and  uses  of  med- 
diclnes.  Rules  for  telling  the 
age  of  a  horse,  with  a  fine  en- 

  graving  showing  the  appearance 

of  the  teeth  at  each  year.  It  is  printed  ou  fine  paper 
and  has  nearly  100  pages,  7Jx6  Inches.  Price,  only  26 
oents,  or  five  for  fl,  on  receipt  of  whtcb  we  will  BenH 
by  mail  to  any  address  DEWEY  PUBLISHINQ  CO.,  830 
Harket  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Dana's  White  Metallic  Kar  Marking  Label,  stamped 
to  order  with  name,  or  name  and  address  and  num. 
Oers.  It  Id  reliable,  cheap  and  convenient.  Sells  at 
right  and  gives  jierft-ct  satisfaction.  Illustrated 
t  irice-Llat  and  Barnpli  s  free.    Agonts  wantfd. 

C.  H.  I>ANA,  West  I^bauom,  M.  H. 


BADEN  FARM  HERD. 
Short  Horn  Cattle  and  Draft  Horses. 

CaialogtM*  and  Prices  on  application  to 
BOBBBT  A8HBUBNEB, 
ptadan  ntatlon,  Han  Mfttao  Co..  CaL 


THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY, 

  PATENT   OWNERS  OF   

NOBEL'S  DYNAMITE,  NOBELS  EXPLOSIVE  GELATINE,  NOBEL'S 

GELATINE-DYNAMITE,  AND  THE  JUDSON  IMPROVED  POWDER. 

Beat  and  StroBKcat  Exploalvea  1b  ttae  Worlfl. 

a"criDSOisr  i^o^w^ddei^. 

The  only  Reliable  and  EUiclent  Powder  for  J*tumr»  and  Bank  KlaMtlnir.  Kallroail  Contractors  and  Fanners 
use  no  other.  Aa  others  IMITATE  oar  tilant  Potrder,  ao  do  they  Jadaon,  by  manuTuctarlnK 
an  Inferior  article. 


The  Giant  Powder  Co.  having  built  B'.ack  Powder  Works,  with  all  the  latest  improvements,  at  Clipper  Gap,  Placer 
County,  known  as  TIIE  C'1,IPP£B  OIII^Eiii,  oiler  this  powder  and  guarantee  it  the  best. 

CAPS  and  FVSK  at  Lowest  Ratea. 

THE  6IANT  POWDER  COMPANY,  30  California  St,,  San  Francisco. 


GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION, 

SHIPPING  ^COMMISSION  HOUSE. 

OFFICE,  108  DAVIS  STREET,  SAN  FBANCISCO,  CAL. 

Warehouae  and  Wharf  at  Port  Oosta. 


CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED. 

Money  advanced  on  Qraln  In  Store  at  lowest  possible  rates  of  Interest. 
Full  Cargoes  of  Wheat  famished  Shippers  at  short  notice. 

ALSO  ORDERS  FOR  GRAIN  BAOS,  Agricultural  Implements,  Wagons,  Groceries 
and  Merchandise  of  every  description  solicited, 

E.  VAN  EVERY,  Manager.  A.  M.  BELT,  Assistant  Manager. 


//  you  want  a  Firsf-C/ass  Spray  Pump 

 GET  THE  

"BEAN" 

WHICH  IS  SHOWN  BY  THE  ACCOMPANY- 
ING CUT. 


Every  Year  they  are  Improved,  if  Possible. 

 THIS  SEASON'S  PUMPS  HAVE  

HEAVY  STEEL  RECEPTACLES, 

 AND  

Both  Valves  Can  be  got  at  in  a  Moment's  Time 
with  a  Common  Farm  Wrench. 


Tlicy  ECONOMIZE  LABOR  and  tlirow  a  penetrating  spray. 
Send  for  Circulars. 

THE  BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO., 

SAN  JOSE,  OAL. 


SURE  DEATH 

To  Scale  Bug  and  all 
Insect  Pests. 

Now  is  the  time  to  effectually  guard  your 
Fruit  Trees  against  the  visitation  of  all 
INSECT  PESTS  by  spraying  them  with  the 

Ongerth  Liquid  Tree  Protector, 

The  only  effectual  remedy  in  the  market. 
Indorsed  by  the  University  of  California. 

When  Grafting  or  Budding  use  our 
Liquid  Grafting  Compound. 

aend  for  circular  with  testimonials  to 


«fU  Ongertli  Grafting  CompoMd  Co. 


S12  Davis  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO  CALIFORNU 


P&B 


PROOF! 


P  &  B  Fruit  Drying  Paper. 


tSr  SAMPLES  AND  CIRCULARS  FREE.  "St 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO. 


116  BATTERY  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


A.  T  Uewet 
W.  B.  Ewer. 
Geo.  H.  Btkono. 


}  Dewey  4  Co.'s  Scientiflc  Press  Patent  Agency  {"^Ts™ 

Ihvimtobb  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantajte  to  consult  this  old,  experienced,  flret-class 
Agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  Associates  and  Agents  in  Wasliington  and  the  capital  cities  of  the  principal 
nations  of  the  worhL  In  connection  with  our  e(*itorial,  scientific  and  Patent  Liw  Library,  and  record  of  original 
cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  tar  beyond  those  which  can  bo  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies 
the  information  acouniulatcd  through  long  and  tarotui  practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  ot 
p.itentg  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables 
us  often  to  give  advio*  which  wUlBave  Inventors  the  expenaeof  applying  toi  Patents  upon  Inventions  which  are  not 
tfw.  CIrealara  of  advlM  Mot  free  oo  reoelplof  pottage  Addres*  DEWKT  k  CO..  Patoot  Aeenli.  230  Market  St.8  F 


DALTON  BROS., 

Commission  Merci\anls 

 AMD  DIALWS  IN  

CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON  PRODUCE, 

Green  and  Dried  Pruita, 
Grain,  Wool,  Hides,  Beans  and  Potatoes. 

Advances  made  on  Oonsltmments. 
808  ft  310  Davii  St..         San  Franciaco 

{P.  0.  Box  1988.1 
AVConglgnments  Solicited. 


AlLiSON,GRAY&CO. 

601,  603,  606.  607  St  609  Front  St.. 
And  300  Washington  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

GREEN  and  DRIED  FRUITS. 

POULTRY, EGGS.GAME.OBAIN.PBODUOB 
AND  wool.. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL.  GRAIN.  FLOUR 

 ,— AND  

General  Commission  Merchants, 

310  California  St.,  S.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 


Impersonal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal  advances 
made  on  con3ignu.entB  at  low  rates  cf  interest. 


WETMORE  BROTHERS. 

CofflmissiOD  Merchants. 

GREEN  AND  DRIED  FRUIT,  NUTS, 
PRODUCE,  POULTRY,  EGGS, 
HIDES,  PELTS,  ETC. 

CONSIGNMENTS  SOLICITED.     PROMPT  RETURNS. 

418,  416  &  417  Washington  St., 

(P.  O.  Box  2099.)  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


[ESTABLI8HID  1864.] 

6E0RGE  MORROW  «  CO., 

HAY  and  GRAIN 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 
39  Gl»y  street  and  28  Gommerdal  Strset 
Bar  Fhahouos,  Gal, 
tr  SmPPINO  ORDERS  A  SPBOlALTT.'m 


EYELETH  ft  NASH, 

OOMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

^nd  Dealers  in  Fruit,  Prodaoe,  Poultry,  Qame,  Eggi 
aides,  Felts,  TaUow,  etc.,  182  Front  St.,  and  221, 
c2Sacd  227  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco. 


URANGERS'  BANK 

OF  CALIFORNIA, 
SAN    FBANOISOO,  OAL. 

Incorporated  April,  1874. 


Authorised  Capital  $1,000,000 

Capital  paid  up  and  ReserTe  Fand  800.000 
Dividends  paid  to  Stockliolderg. . .  720,000 

OFFICERS. 

A.  D.  LOGAN    President 

I.  C.  STEELE  Vice-President 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIEB  Cashier  and  Manager 

FRANK  McMULLKN  Secretary 

Oeneral  Banking.  Deposits  received,  Qold  and  Silver. 
Bills  ol  Elxchange  bonght  and  sold.  I^oans  on  wheat  and 
country  produce  a  speoialty. 

January  1. 1892.  A.  MONTPKLLIBR,  Hanager. 

JAMES  H.  HAVEN.  THOHAS  K.  HAVEN, 

Notary  Publla 

HAVEN  &  HAVEN, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELORS  AT  LAW, 

No.  S80  California  Street, 

Tf^lep><nne  Nn.  1746.  SAN  rRANC19CO.  OAL 


WW  I    I    I    tng.WindASteamHach'y.  Encyclopedia  26a, 

■■  "The  American  Well  Works,  Aurora,  IIU 

II-I3S.CANAT. St., CHICAGO, ILL.  I   -      .  , 
B  m  «T«BT.DAt  LAS.  TEXAS  f 
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Market  Review. 


DOMESTIC  PRODUCE,  ETC. 


San  Fkancisco,  April  13, 1892. 
General  trade  continues  stagnant.  Crop  prospec'.s 
are  being  closely  watched.  The  weather  will  con- 
tinue throughout  this  month  an  important  factor  in 
directing  business  ventures.  With  favorable  crop 
weather  up  to  toward  the  middle  of  May,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  but  renewed  activity  will  be  witnessed 
in  all  branches  of  trade.  The  local  money  market 
continues  easy,  with  no  free  inquiry  reported  from 
any  particular  source,  speculative  or  otherwise. 

Foreign  Grain  Review. 

London,  April  11,— The  Mark  Lane  Express  says: 
English  wheats  are  steadier  at  32s,  but  holders  are 
not  willing  to  sell  at  these  low  figures,  foreign 
wheats  are  a  shade  firmer,  but  there  is  a  small  pros- 
pect for  values  advancing,  owing  to  enormous  stocks 
and  influx  of  arrivals.  The  average  weekly  imports 
of  wheat  and  flour  since  September  is  437,000  quar- 
ters, against  352,000  quarters  weekly  during  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  chief  increase  was  from  Atlantic 
points,  amounting  to  221,000  quarters  this  year  against 
79,792  last  season.  Corn  Is  a  turn  dearer;  barley  and 
oats  are  dull;  beans  and  peas  are  3d  cheaper.  At  to- 
day's market  foreign  wheats  were  better;  holders  of 
American  flour  ask  Is  more,  but  Is  not  often  obtained. 


Grain  Futures. 


Liverpool. 

The  following  are  the  closing  prices  paid  for  wheat  options 
per  otl.  for  the  past  week: 

April.     May.   June    July.  Aug 

Thursday   7802  d  7B01}d    TsOl  d  7sOUd 

Friday   TsOSfd   78035d  7b02  d  7«031d  7s02id 

8aturd»y   7s04fd  7s04Sd  7604Sd   7b04  d   7s04  d 

Monday   «7605id  76034d  7s0l|d  7s01id  7B01id 

Tuesday   7s043d  7302  d   7BO0^d    76001d  7s00id 

No.  2  Ked  Winter  will  be  quoted  bereaf;er,  and  not 
No.  1  Califomian. 

The  following  are  the  prices  for  California  cargoes  for  off 
eoast,  nearly  due  and  prompt  shipments  for  the  past  week. 

O.  O.   P.  S.   N.  D.  Market  for  P.  S. 

Thursday  ..3586d    36s6d    35s6d  Steady.  Weitherfine. 

Friday  35B9d    SSsOd    3589d  Steadier. 

Saturday.. 36s3d    36s3d    36e3d  Firm. 

Monday  37s0d    36s9d    3689d  Buynrs  hesitate  to  operate 

Tuesday... .36s9a    36s6d    36s6d  Depressed.weather  colder 

To-day  s  cablegram  Is  as  follows: 

LrvERPOOL,  April  13.— Wheat— To  press  sales  less  money 
would  have  to  be  taken.  California  spot  lots,  7b  5d;  oft 
eoast,  36b  9d;  just  shipped.  36s  6d;  nearly  due,  36s  6d;  car- 
goes off  coast,  steadily  held;  on  passage,  rather  more  i  a- 
qulry;  Mark  Lane  wheat,  firm;  French  country  markets, 
weaker;  weather  in  England,  cold  and  wet. 

New  York. 

The  following  shows  the  closing  prices  of  wheat  for  the 
past  week: 

Day.  Apr.  May  June  July  Aug. 

Thursday   158i   153J  150     150  148S 

Friday   163    158     1545  155  15ll 

Saturday   164i  159J   1564   156i  154| 

Monday   1574   153i  151i  1514  152§ 

Tuesday   155    151i  149i   1491  118J 

The  following  are  to-days'  telegram: 

NbwYobk,  April  13. —Wheat— Olio  f  or  April,  92Jc  for 
May,  91io  for  June.  Oljc  for  July,  and  90|c  for  August. 

Chicago,  April  13.  —Wheat— 81c  for  May,  and  81}  for 
July. 

San  Francisco. 

WHEAT. 

^uyer  Season.  Buyer  Aug.   Seller  1892. 

Thursday  153'S    1621  ....     139}  138} 

Friday  .157  155 

Saturday  156      154J     143}  143}   

Monday  J.=i4i     15U    139J  138} 

Tuesday  152^    151S    139i  1382 

TheifoUowing  are  to-days'  recorded  sales  on  Gall. 

Wheat— Morning— Informal  session:  Buyer  season— 100 
tons,  $1,631;  200,  .Sl.SSi;  800,  $1.53t  ^  ctL  Kegular  session: 
Buyer  season-lOO  tons,  $1,53};  5U0,  S1.63J;  400,  .SI.53J;  1000, 
$1.53i;  8.0,  S1.54;  700,  *1,53S;  ICO,  §1.531.  SeUer  1S92-8C0 
tons,  $1.40;  200,  S1.39S  #  ctl.  Afternoon— Buyer  season— 
100  tons,  S1.53i  4  ctL 

BARLEY. 
Buyer  Season.       *May  June. 
H.       L.        H.      L,        H.  L. 

Thursday  IICJ  105J   

Friday  112      109        90  89S   

Saturday  110  110   

Monday  105  100}   

Tuesday  101}  100}   

•New  crop. 

The  following  are  to-day's  recorded  sales  on  Call: 
Barley— Morning -Informal  session:  Buyer  season— 400 
tons,  $1.02};  100,  $1.02.  SeUer  1892  new -200  tons,  90c  $ 
ctl.  Regular  session:  Buyer  season  400  ton«,  $1,01^;  300, 
$I.01S;  100,  81,016;  100,  .$l.01J.  Seller  1892,  new -100  tons, 
e9Jc;  100,  898c  ^  ctl.  Buyer  season— 850  tons,  $l,01i;  100, 
$1,01};  200,  $1,015;  200,  Sl.OlJ;  100,  Sl.OlJ;  100,  .Sl.OU  W  ctl. 


Markets  by  Telegraph. 

Eastern  Dried  Fruit  Market. 

New  York,  April  12.— Several  good  lines  of  un- 
peeled  peaches  have  turned  up,  offered  at  6c  to  7J^c. 
The  activity  in  prunes  has  subsided  Fifties  and  six- 
Hes  hold  at  9c,  other  sizes  are  J^c  off;  sixties  to  seven- 
tses,  7^c;  seventies  to  eighties,  734c;  eighties  to  nine- 
ties, frjic;  nineties  to  one  hundred,  634c;  small,  5@ 
K^c.  Raisins  are  neglected  in  a  wholesale  way. 
There  are  sellers  of  three  crown  bags  at  4j^@4-[4c. 
Apricots  are  steady  at  6c  for  common  to  7J4o  tor  fancy 
Backs.  Boxes  range  from  7c  to  9c.  A  good  grocery 
outgo  is  noted. 

Chicago,  April  12.— Choice  large  prunes  are  fair  of 
sale  and  steady;  small  are  quiet.  Some  lots  a  little 
damp  are  offered,  and  these  are  slow  and  easy. 
Choice  peaches  are  of  moderate  sale  and  steady,  but 
Bmall  lots,  tail  ends  of  complements,  are  full  and 
Blow.  Apricots  are  of  moderate  sale,  and  choice  nec- 
tarines and  pears  are  quiet. 

Fresh  Fruit  Market  Prospects. 

Nkw  York,  April  12.— George  L.  Threlkel  of  New- 
castle, Cal.,  is  here  in  the  Interest  of  Coast  fruits 
His  statement  that  they  are  promising  well  and  will 
be  early.  Is  a  welcome  one  to  the  trade,  A  hall-crop 
estimate  of  our  peninsular  peach  yield  is  now  ac- 
cepted by  some  trustworthy  investigators. 

Eastern  Hop  Markets. 

New  York,  April  12.— Hops  made  a  strong  general 
advance  on  Thursday,  the  new  figures  being  well  sup- 
ported at  the  close.  Choice  are  scarce,  a  lew  being 
released  to  the  home  trade.  English  cables  are 
strong.  Exports  (or  the  week  are  I2.'i  State  and  Pa- 
cific 9i's,  at  zin  to  30c;  common  to  choice  olds  7c  to 
12c.  There  were  brisk  dealings  in  the  futures,  tlie 
closing  bid  and  asked  being:  March,  27^.4(3)300;  June, 
28!4@30J4c;  July,  wy^^Zio.;  August,  27c  bid. 

NEW  YoHK,  April  12.- Hops  are  fairly  active,  and 
8pot  business  U  at  l(at'2e  advance.  'The  feeling  is 
quite  buoyant,  and  Yi  bales  Paciflcs  went  at  26c 
London  is  firm.  On  Exchange  a  rise  of  about  2(;  in 
futures  U  noted.  Twenty-five  bags  of  prime  Califor- 
nia 92«,  October  delivery,  sold  at  2.5c,  buyer's  option. 
Eastern  Wool  Markets. 

Nbw  York,  April  12.— Liverpool  advices  and  small 
domestic  receipts  ol  raw  wool,  and  influenced  by 
London  wool  sales.  Inclined  prices  upward,  but  as  yet 
hat  not  advanced.  New  clip  California  wool  Is  held 
»Dove  Eastern  market  prloe».  Bales  at  the  seaboard 


are  fair,  but  the  demand  seems  more  to  provide 
against  the  possible  late  marketing  of  new  than  lor 
actual  prompt  wants.  Prices  are  unchanged;  in  fact, 
the  shabby  conditions  of  oiierlngs  permit  buyers 
to  dictate  the  terms  for  most  parcels.  The  cleaned 
basis  of  Territory  is  down  to  53@55c  for  fine,  and  48c 
for  medium  London's  prices  for  Colonial  wool  have 
flashed  up  to  January's  rates.  Imparting  a  ray  of  en- 
couragement to  our  hitherto  dismal  market.  Cloths 
are  doing  well;  dress  goods  are  active  when  the 
grades  compete  with  foreign,  which  are  now  quoted 
upward.  The  wool  sales  at  New  York  are  557,000  do- 
mestic and  7,S9,000  foreign,  chiefly  Cape,  to  goto  Can- 
ada. Boston  sales  ate  1,741,600  domestic,  and  480,OCO 
foreign.  A  number  ol  buyers  have  gone  West  to 
negotiate  the  new  clip.  Philadelphia  feels  encour- 
aged by  the  advance  abroad,  but  there  is  no  material 
business  to  report. 

Miscellaneous. 
Nbw  York,  April  12.— Mustard  seed  has  not  quota- 
bly  changed  for  prime,  Honey— There  is  no  new  in- 
terest,  Lima  beans— The  supply  Is  somewhat  op- 

tresslve;  prices  are  easier;  spot,  per  bushel,  81.55® 
1.65. 

Foreign  Hop  Markets  by  Mall. 

Mark  Lane  Express,  March  28th,  says :  There  is 
practically  no  change  in  the  trade,  the  course  of 
which  is  marked  by  a  quiet  demand  for  consump- 
tiou,  and  to  supply  deficiencies  in  cases  where  brew- 
ers had  not  purchased  in  quantities  sufficient  to  carry 
them  over  a  certain  period.  This  refers  more  par- 
ticularly to  1891  hops,  the  stocks  of  which  unsold 
continue  to  lessen  week  by  week.  These  descriptions 
are  mostly  held  by  merchants,  and  occasionally 
brewers  who  have  got  more  in  hand  than  they  are 
likely  to  require  resell  a  few  pockets  at  a  substantial 
profit  on  the  price  they  paid  lor  them  last  autumn. 
The  market  values  are  unaltered  and  the  tone  gen- 
erally is  firm.  There  have  a?aln  been  considerable 
transactions  in  old  odds  at  the  low  rates  that  have 
prevailed  for  a  long  time  past.  Growers,  who  are 
relieved  of  all  anxiety  respecting  last  season's 
growth,  having,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  disposed 
of  that  crop,  are  now  turning  their  attention  to  iheir 
plantations,  where  operations  are  considerably  in 
arrear  on  account  of  the  long  spell  of  wintry 
weather,  the  severe  frost  having  rendered  it  inad- 
visable to  commence  cutting  the  stocks.  Now,  how- 
ever, the  weather  has  become  nilder,  this  work  has 
been  begun  in  earnest,  and  there  will  be  good  prog- 
ress made  with  the  work  if  the  present  conditions 
continue.  On  the  Continent  there  is  an  improved 
inquiry  for  hops,  and  values  are  maintained,  being 
all  round  higher  than  the  prices  that  are  obtainable 
on  this  side.  American  markets  are  quiet  but  va  ues 
are  fairly  steady,  and  there  is  confident  expectation 
of  an  early  advance. 


General  Remarks  and  Statistics. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  of  produce  at  this  port  for  7  days  ending  April 
11,  '93,  were  as  follows : 

Flour,  qr,  sks   51,020 

Wheat,  ctls   29,978 


Bran,       sks    11,545 

Buckwheat  "  

MiddUngs   "   5,735 


151 

.'  2',8"36 
.  2,528 

208 
.189,776 
,  8,907 
25 


242 


Barley,    "    36,921 

Rye,       "    833  Chicory,  bbls 

Oats,      "    938  Hop',  "   

Corn,      "    803  Wool,  "   

Butter,  "    1,555  Hay,  ton   

do  bxs    465  Straw,  "   

do  bbls   Wins,  gals   

do  kfgs   Brandy,  "   

do  tubs   Raisins,  bxs   

do  i  bxs    44  Honey,  cs   

*Cheese,  ctls   1,001  Peanuts, sks   

do    bxs   'i8  Walnuts  "   

Eggs,    doz   67,601  Almonds  "   

do      "Eastern         12,000  Mustard  "   

Beans,  sks   17,814  Flax  "   

Potatoes,  sks   5,231  Popcorn  "   

Onions,      "                     665  Broom  com,  bbls. 

♦Overl'd,  ctls. 

Receipts  Outside  of  California. 

The  receipts  oE  certain  articles  of  produce  from  Oregon, 
Wasbingtou  and  other  distant  points  compare  as  follows . 

July  1,  '9j  to  July  1,  '91  to 
April  11, '91.   April  9,  '92. 

Flour,  }  sks   251,911  385,178 

Wheat,  ctls  1,274,996  1,219,487 

Bariey,    "    265,057  38.806 

Oats,      "    312,549  371.212 

Wool,  bales    5,910  6,011 

Hops,     "    443  431 

Rye.  sks   210  3,352 

Potatoes  sks   81,725  119,196 

Cereals. 

Prime  says  that  there  has  been  very  little  farm 
work  yet  done  in  the  Central  States.  In  the  spring 
wheat  region  there  will  probably  be  a  great  deal  of 
the  acreage  put  into  oats,  barley  and  other  crops,  re- 
ducing the  wheat  acreage.  Another  fact  which  will 
tell  against  a  large  area  of  wheat  is  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  ground  to  be  plowed  this  spring,  farm- 
ers not  being  able  to  do  the  usual  fall  plowing  last 
autumn.  The  development  ol  the  winter  wheat  is 
slow,  but  the  conditions  are  lavorable.  The  wheat, 
however,  bears  no  comparison  with  last  year,  and  It 
is  very  important  that  the  month  of  April  be  a  very 
favorable  one. 

Some  of  the  latest  reports  from  Russia  are  very  con- 
flicting. The  Liverpool  Corn  Trade  Sews  says  that 
the  production  of  wheat  last  year  was  248,000,000 
bushels,  whereas  previous  estimates  seldom  ex- 
ceeded 240,000,000  bushels  for  an  average,  making 
the  crop  of  the  past  year  in  excess  of  the  average 
production.  The  previous  estimates  ol  last  year's 
crop  have  been  184,000,000  bushels.  The  home  con- 
sumption is  estimated  anywhere  from  140,000,000  to 
216,000,000  bushels.  Mulhall  gives  the  area  of  wheat 
in  Russia  at  29,000,000  acres,  and  Broch  the  average 
yield  at  9  bushels,  making  a  total  average  crop  of 
'261,000,000  bushels.  If  the  1891  crop  was  20  per  cent 
deficient,  the  total  yield  would  be  a  little  over  200.- 
000,000. 

The  production  and  exportation  of  cereals  is  the 
chief  source  from  Russia;  from  1867  to  1889  theex- 
portations  havesteadily  Increased.  The  exports  from 
1867  to  1871  were  2,448,000  tons  of  different  kinds  of 
grain,  while  for  the  two  years  1887  to  1889  the  ex- 
ports were  about  three  times  as  much,  amounting 
to  7,325,000  tons.  The  exports  of  grain,  which  in  the 
early  part  of  the  period  referred  to  represented  only 
14.7  per  cent  of  the  production,  rose  to  20.5  during 
the  period  from  1883  to  1889.  The  only  rival  to  Rus- 
sia Is  the  0nited  States.  Together,  Russia  and  the 
United  States  provide  68  tons  of  grain  out  of  every 
100  tons  brought  into  European  markets.  After  this 
comes  Roumania  with  8  tons.  India  7,5,  Austro- 
Hungary  4.8,  the  Argentine  3  6,  Canada,  2,8,  Aus- 
tralia 2,3.  Sweden  1.0,  Chile  0,8,  Servia  0.7. 

London  cables  of  April  12th  report  as  follows : 
Wheat  and  flour  on  passage  to  United  Kingdom, 
3,178,0  )0  qrs.;  Continent,  1,409,000.  Imports  of  wheat 
into  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  past  week,  181,- 
000  qrs.;  flour,  '2.54,000  bbls.  Indian  shipments  of 
wheat  during  the  past  week :  United  Kingdom, 
55,000  qrs.;  Continent,  60,000. 

The  local  wheat  market  made  a  slight  spurt  in 
sympathy  with  a  bull  movement  in  Chicago,  but  the 
upmovc  was  of  short  duration.  The  market,  both 
here  and  at  the  East,  acts  very  much  as  if  it  Is  about 
bottom,  and  that  better  prices  canbc  lookcdforin  the 
near  future.  The  available  supply  of  wheat  in  this 
State,  and  also  up  north,  is  light,  and  as  there  is  a 
large  short  Interest  on  Call  out,  the  sellers  may  not  be 
able  to  cover  except  at  a  good  round  advance.  The 
same  remarks,  it  is  claimed,  are  also  applicable  to 
the  Eastern  markcla.  The  engaged  tonnage  in  port 
for  wheat  loading  is  small,  but  the  disengaged  ton- 
nage available  for  new  crop  loading  is  large,  while 
the  tODuage  on  the  way  la  steadily  increulog. 


Crop  advices  are  uniformly  favorable  for  large 
outturns  in  the  northern,  central  counties,  but  on  the 
west  side  of  the  San  Joaquin  more  rains  are  wanted, 
and  that  soon,  to  insure  a  lair  to  a  good  yield.  From 
Oregon  and  Washington  all  advices  are  favorable 
for  an  average  outturn  to  the  acre. 

Barley  made  an  unexpected  upmove  the  past  week, 
but  toward  the  close  the  market  fell  back,  closing 
the  week  under  review  weak  and  heavy.  The  move- 
ment was  due  to  manipulation.  The  higher  prices 
Induced  free  shipments  to  this  city  from  coast  ports, 
and  also  from  up  north.  The  feed  consumption  Is 
very  large.  A  vessel  Is  loading  for  England,  but  the 
cargo,  it  is  said,  is  secured. 

The  oat  market  is  steady,  without  any  special 
change  during  the  week  to  note.  Receipts,  which 
had  fallen  off,  are  increasing  slightly  from  up  north. 
The  feed  consumption  Is  quite  large,  and  as  horses 
go  into  training  a  steady  Increase  is  expected  to  rule 
for  several  weeks  to  come. 

Corn  is  slow  at  unchanged  quotations,  as  are  rye 
and  buckwheat. 

The  general  memoranda  regarding  the  wheat  crop 
in  certain  parts  of  India  is  at  hand.  The  report 
shows  that  in  parts  of  the  Bombay  presidency  the 
area  of  wheat  is  all  the  way  from  3  to  45  per  cent  be- 
low the  average,  owing  to  the  dry  weather  which 
prevailed  during  a  greater  part  of  the  season.  The 
estimated  area  In  Berar  is  884,000  acres.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  crop  is  not  satislactory,  owing  to  dry 
weather,  and  the  outturn  Is  estimated  at  only  about 
62J^  per  cent  of  a  full  crop.  The  area  of  wheat  in 
the  Punjab  is  6,948,000  acres  against  7,074,000  acres 
last  year.  This  is  a  falling  off  of  1  8-10  per  cent  Irom 
Inst  year  and  2.9  from  the  first  estimate,  owing  to  dry 
weather.  Without  rain  in  March  the  final  outturn  of 
the  crop  was  expected  to  be  very  poor.  In  the  north- 
west provinces  and  Oudh  the  crop  is  reported  as  very 
fair,  the  condition  ranging  from  80  to  90  per  cent,  100 
indicating  a  full  condition.  The  crop  is  said  to  be 
the  best  suen  for  years  in  these  districts. 

Feedstuff. 

The  market  for  ground  feed  shows  considerable 
strength  for  the  season  of  the  year,  owing  to  an  en- 
larged demand  brought  about  by  an  increased  atten- 
tion to  dairying  through  the  establishing  of  cream- 
eries in  various  parts  of  this  State  and  Nevada.  Our 
quotations  cover  to-day's  selling  prices. 

Hay  is  weak  at  slightly  lower  prices.  Receipts  are 
heavy  for  the  season  of  the  year.  This  is  contrary 
to  the  heretofore  expressed  belief  that  supplies  In 
the  country  were  light.  Dealers  in  this  city  say  that 
considerable  hay  will  be  carried  over,  but  that  the 
carryover,  and  as  for  that  all  received,  does  not  be- 
long to  farmers,  but  to  parties  who  purchased  in 
last  vear,  expecting  that  very  much  higher  prices 
would  rule  than  did  obtain.  For  new  crop  hay  $10 
to  Sll  is  named. 

Dairy  Produce. 

With  heavy  receipts  and  a  smaller  demand  the 
butter  market  settled  to  lower  figures,  with,  at  the 
close,  a  weak  tone  and  buyers  trying  to  get  conces- 
sions. Distributive  points  up  north  are  taking  less, 
and  as  feed  is  becoming  more  plentiful  in  Oregon 
and  Washington,  many  dealers  expect  that  outlet  to 
be  cut  off  very  soon.  Considerable  packing  is  being 
done. 

Cheese,  like  butter,  is  selling  at  lower  figures.  It 
takes  very  choice  full  cream  to  fetch  12>^  cts.  With 
increasing  receipts  from  California  dairies  and  de 
creasing  orders  from  up  north,  lower  prices  will  rule. 
Eastern  cheese  continues  to  come  to  hand  in  a  small 
way. 

Eggs  are  higher  It  is  generally  claimed  that 
heavy  receipts  will  be  in  order  the  remainder  of  the 
week.  Dealers  generally  look  for  lower  range  of 
prices  after  this  week. 

Vegetables. 

Seasonable  garden  truck  is  in  liberal  supply  and 
generally  lower.  Both  asparagus  and  rhubarb  have 
met  with  quite  a  decline,  but  peas  advanced.  We 
noticed  at  Wetmore  Bros,  a  small  consignment  of 
green  peppers,  which  they  expected  to  sell  at  a  big 
price.  Everything  points  to  a  large  crop  of  all  kinds 
of  vegetables  this  year. 

Onions  are  high  and  in  demand  at  the  advance.  It 
is  claimed  that  still  higher  prices  will  rule.  A  lead 
ing  dealer,  it  is  said,  has  cornered  the  market.  The 
supply  is  reported  light  both  In  this  State  and  Oregon. 

The  market  for  old  potatoes  is  demoralized,  with 
that  for  new  not  showing  to  a  much  better  advan- 
tage. It  takes  the  best  Oregon  Burbanks  (old  crop) 
to  fetch  1  cent  a  pound  on  the  wharf. 

Fruit. 

Tiie  receipts  of  strawberries  are  increasing,  which 
causes  a  shading  in  prices.  The  crop  this  year  will 
show  a  very  large  increase  over  that  in  1891.  The 
increase  will  be  due  to  the  replanted  vines  coming 
into  bearing  and  also  to  a  larger  acreage  being  de- 
voted to  the  Industry.  The  general  opinion  is  that 
there  is  a  marked  increase  in  the  acreage  devoted  to 
raspberries,  blackberries  and  currants. 

Apples  are  scarce,  and  as  there  is  a  fair  demand, 
higher  prices  are  asked.  It  is  claimed  that  the  im- 
proved prices  will  draw  in  freer  receipts. 

Limes  and  oranges  are  weak  at  slightly  lower 
prices.  Even  the  shading  in  prices  for  oranges  does 
not  stimulate  the  demand  much,  owing  to  consumers 
fearing  being  bitten  by  frosted  fruit. 

In  dried  fruits  and  raisins  there  is  very  little  new 
to  offer.  Stocks  are  slowly  but  surely  cleaning  up. 
Choice,  good-sized  fruits  are  hard  to  get. 

Live  Stock. 

The  market  for  bullocks  is  weak  at  slightly  lower 
prices.  Mutton  sheep  are  weak  at  a  decline.  Slight- 
ly lower  prices  are  looked  for  in  both  bullocks  and 
sheep.  The  decUne  in  the  latter  will  be  due  to  larger 
offerings  before  driving  to  the  mountain  ranges. 
Hogs  for  the  block  show  a  slight  advance,  but  for 
packing,  the  market  appears  to  be  a  shade  weaker. 

Miscellaneous. 

From  reliable  advices  up  to  April  13,  the  following  sum- 
mary tonnage  movement  is  compiled: 

r-On  the  way—,  In  port—, 

1892.         1891.  1892.  1891. 

San  Francisco  202,055      201,870  *tl28,532  67,875 

San  Diego                  17,162       16,483  5,592   

San  Pedro                  6,020        2,773  ....  1 

Oregon                       25,320       36,408  10,211  ^7,530 

Puget  Sound   8,415       23,166    J 

Totals  257,972      279,700        144,335  85,406 

•Engaged  for  wheat,  1892, 16,161;  1891,  66,103  fFoi  new 
crop  loading,  6,161 

The  statistics  of  produce  exports  from  this  port  from 
J\ily  Ist  to  April  7th,  compiled  from  the  most  reliable 
sources  aggregate  as  follows: 

1891-92.  1890-91. 

Wheat,  ctls  12,0[8,524  10,678  149 

Flour,  bbls   873.(i72  931,020 

Bariey,  ctls   786,333  208,635 

Poultry,  after  selling  for  slightly  higher  prices, 
closes  weak  at  around  prices  current  last  week. 
Geese  are  in  good  demand  for  the  Jewish  holiday. 
Large,  well-conditioned  hens  and  roosters  are  also 
wanted  for  the  same  purpose. 

Beans,  as  a  rule,  show  a  stronger  tone,  but  trading 
is  light. 

Honey  is  scarce.  It  is  claimed  that  there  will  be  a 
larger  crop  this  year  than  there  was  in  1891. 

About  all  the  hops  on  this  coast  is  in  the  hands  of 
one  firm  in  this  city.  They  hold  for  25  to  30  cents. 
For  new  crop  hops  Vzy^  to  15  cents  is  bid. 

Wool  continues  to  drag.  Fears  are  expressed  that 
the  railroad  company  will  advance  the  freight  on 
scoured  woils.  This  fear  undoubtedly  causes 
scourers  to  be  offish  and  not  bid  up  much  for  wools 
in  the  grease.  There  has  been  a  steadily  increasing 
business  in  scoured  wools.  Buyers  and  well-in- 
formed growers  prefer  dealing  when  wools  are 
scoured. 


Prices  Current. 


GENERAL  PRODUCE. 


Extra  choice  In  good  packages  fetch  an  advance  on  top 
qaotatloiiS,  wblle  very  poor  grades  sell  less  than  the  lowar 
quotations.  Wednesday,  April  13,  1882. 


2  20  @  2  45 

I  f-      -  - 


12 
11 
12} 
14 


-  @  22J 
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BBANS  AND  PEAS, 

Bayo,  otl  2  GO  @  2  20 

Butter   2  40 

Pea 
Bed 
Pink 

Bmsll  White 

Large  White. 

Lima  

Fid  Peas,blkeye  1  30 

Da  ETpen   1  30 

Db  NLes   1  26 

Split   3  85 

BUTTER. 
OaL  Poor  to  fair.lb  12i@ 
Do  good  to  choice  15  @ 
Do  Glltedged...  —  (8 
Do  Creamery  rolls  —  @ 
Do  doQiltedge. .  —  @ 
Eastern   —  @ 

CHEESE. 
Oal,  choice  mild  lli@ 
Do  fair  to  good  9i3 
Do  gilt  edged..     —  @ 
Young  America    —  @ 

EGGS. 
Oal.  ranch,  doz.    20  ® 
Dodo  selected.. 

Do  store   19  @ 

Eastern   19  @ 

FEED. 

Bran,  ton          16  50  @17  60 

Feedmeal  26  00  @28  00 

Gr'd  Barley....  22  00  @23  60 

Middlings  19  00  (^20  50 

OU  Oake  Meal..  @25  00 

Manhattan  Food  ¥  cwt.  1  50 
HAY. 

Wheat,  per  ton.  12  00  @  — 

Do  choice  14  00  @  — 

Wheat  and  OatsU  50  (»  — 

Wild  Oata  10  00  @  — 

Cultivated  do.. 11  00  ffl  — 

Barley   9  00  @  - 

Alfalfa   8  00  @  — 

Clover  10  00  a  — 

Straw  bale   45  @  60 

GRAIN.  ETC. 
Bariey,  feed,  otl.    92Jf  1  00 

Do  Choice   I  0U@  — 

Dd  Brewing  ....  1  024®  — 
Do  do  Choice. . .  1  124§  — 
DodoGUtedge..  1  17ii 
Do  Chevalier....  1  05  i 
Dodo  Giltedge..  1  45  i_ 

Buckwheat  1  70  @ 

Com,  White....  1  211^  1  27i 
YeUow,  large...  1  27} 

Do  smaU   1  32ti 

Uats,  milling....  1  42i< 
Feed,  Choice....  1  38 J®  — 

Da  good  1  30  @  — 

Do  fair   1  22i@  — 

Surprise   1  60  @  — 

Black  Oal   1  10  Cc»  I  40 

Do  Oregon         1  20  @  1  27} 

Gray   1  20  ( 

Rye   1  60  ( 

Wheat,  milling. 
Glltedged....  1  60  ( 

Da  Choice  1  67Ji 

Da  fahrtogood..  I  65  1 
Shipping,  cho'ce  1  51ii 

Do  good  I  60  ( 

Do  fair  I  47i' 

Common  1  45  (_ 

Sonora   1  45  @  1  57i 

HOPb. 

1891  Choice  to  Ex.  26  @  30 


FLOUR, 
mxtra,  City  Mills  4  80  @  5  00 
DoOountryMills  4  65  @  6  UO 

Superfine  3  OJ  @  3  30 

NUTS -Jobbing. 
Wa\-a\it»,  Oal.  lb      4  @  — 

DaOholce   6  @  — 

Do  paper  shell. .  7@  — 
&,lmouds,  sft  shl.   10  ^  — 

Paper  shell   12  @  — 

Hard  SheU   6  @  7i 

brazil   6ir 

Pecans  small...     11  ( 

Do  large   14i( 

Peanuts   \\ 

Filberts   104 

Hickory   7  1 

Chestnuts   lU 

ONIONS. 
Silver  Skin  .Choice 

per  ctl   2  00  @  3  00 

Fair  to  Good. . .  1  20  @  — 

Cut   76  ®  - 

POTATOES. 
Early  Rose,  ctl .     25  @  40 
Burbank  Seedling,  20  ^  45 
Do  do  Oregon..     60  (g  1  00 
Do  Humboldt,.     40  (op  75 

River  Reds   16  @  35 

New   50  @  1  00 

Sweets   — ®  — 

POULTRY. 

Hens,  doz   6  50  @  8  50 

Roosters.old....  6  59  ^  8  50 

Do  young   9  00  (312  00 

Brollen,  small. .  3  60  ^  5  50 

Do  large   6  00  @  — 

Fryers   7  00  @  — 

Ducks   9  00  @12  00 

Oeese.  pair         3  00  @  3  Oo 

Goslings   3  00  @  3  60 


1  40 

>  1  50 


1  31 

I  1  36; 


13 
16 

3 

12i 
8 
16 
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Turkeys,  Qobl'r.  15  1 
Turkeys,  Hens..  17  @ 
Manhattan  Egg 
Food  ^  cwt,..  11  50  ^ 
PROVISIONS. 
Cal.Baoon,he'Ty,n) 

Medium   101 

Light   " 

Lard  

Oal.  Sm'k'dBeef 
Hams,  Cal  salt'd 
do  Eastern... 

SEEDS. 

Alfalfa   12 

Olover,  Bed....    14  ^ 

White   20  @ 

Flaxseed   It@ 

Hemp   3t@ 

Mustard,  yellow  Zim 
do  Brown ....      3  @ 
WOOL. 
Bpbino,  1892. 
Humb't  &Men'olno  —  @ 
Sao'to valley....    }6  ® 
S  Joaquin  valley    11  @ 
Oala'v  t  F'thll.     14  @ 
Oregon  Eastern.     10  @ 

do  valley   —  ® 

Bo'n  Coast,  def..  10® 

HONEY. 
WhiteComb,2-Ib    10  (3 
do  do  l-tt)  frame 
White  extract'd 
Amber  do 


12  m 


—  Beeswax,  lb. 


«4i 

22  @ 


13 
14 

7 

6* 


Frnits  and  Vegetables. 

Oholoa  selected.  In  good  packages,  fetch  an  advance  on  the 
quotations,  while  very  poor  grades  sell  less  than  the  lower 
quotations.  Wednesdav,  April  13,  18S2, 


Limes,  Mex  ....  4  00  @  4  75 

Do  Cal   60  @  75 

Lemons,  box....  1  00  @  3  00 

Do  Sicily   6  00  @  6  00 

Orauges,  Seed- 
lings - 

Redlands         2  00  @  2  25 

Riverside         1  76  @  2  00 

Los  Angeles..  1  50      2  00 

Do  Navels— 

RedUnds         3  60  @  4  00 

Los  Angeles..  1  50  @  3  00 
Riverside  ....  3  00  @  3  50 

Duarte   3  CO  @  3  50 

Oranges  frosted  and  poor 

sell  at  a  decline  of  $l@$l  50 

per  box  on  the  above  quota 

tions. 

Apples,  box  1  00  @  — 

Do  choice   2  25  («S  — 

Do  extra  choice  2  75  @  — 


(S'wberrles.prchlO  00  ®lo  00 

Beets,  sk   —  @  1  00 

Carrots,  sk   Sd 

Ukra,  dry,  &>.... 
Parsnips,  ctl. . . . 
Peppers,  dry,  lb 

Do  green  

Turnips,  ctl  

Cabbage,  100  lbs 

GarUc,  ft)  

Squash,Mrft,  tn,  9  00  @11  00 
DoSummer,lb..  1  00  W  — 
Tomatoes,  box.  2  50  @  — 
Asparagus,  box  75  @  — 
Do  choice  to  ex.  1  25  @  — 
Peas,  green,  lb .  2  00  @  2  60 

Do  sweet   3  @  4 

Rhubarb,  box..  50®  75 
-String  Beans..  8®  12 J 
Cucumbers,  doz  75  @  1  25 
Mushrooms   10  ®  30 


WANTED.  HORTICULTURAL  POSITION, 

as  foreman  or  manager,  by  a  young  man  (married)  with 
tkill  and  experience  in  fruit  growing  and  nursery.  Very 
best  references  furnished.  Address,  HARVEY  C.  STILES, 
54  Manvel,  San  Diego,  Cal. 


THE  WHITE  CRESTED  BLfiiCK  POLISH 
Chickens  are  considered  the  most  beautiful  and 
stylish  ot  our  domestic  fowls.  With  their  rich  illum- 
inated black  plumage  and  white  crests  they  are 
indeed  a  beautiful  sight  and  rival  the  Leghorns  as 
layers.    Eggs  «2  00  lor  13. 

W.  0.  BOWEN, 

National  City, 

San  Diego  Co.,  Cal. 


TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  OO., 

BAN  FRANCISCO. 


GEO.ERTCL&  C  O.  OUINCY, 


A 


GENTS  WANTED! 

(flnn  Money  comes  easy  to  male  or 

OOUU  female  agents.  Write  Oregon  In. 
dUuiHediolneCo.Oorr7',P».  Bsatlsnpiptr 


ipRiL  16,  1892. 


f  AciFie  i^uraid  press. 
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S.  A.  B.  E.    The  Reasons  Why 


(SINGLE  APRON,  BOSS  ELEVATOR.) 


ROBXaRVII/LB,  Cal, 


ADDRESS, 


33  &  35  MAIN  ST.,  San  Francisco, 


WALTER  A.  WOOD  M.&R.M.  CO., 

68  &  70  FRONT  ST., 

'ORTLAND,      ....  OREGON. 

Factories  at  Hoosic  Falls  and  Minneapolis. 


MessiB,  Frame  Brothbrb,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Oentlehbn:— Your  Mr.  J.  M.  Johnson  started  to-day 
the  Walter  A.  Wood  Single  Apron  Harvester  and  Binder, 
aad  I  want  to  say  that  I  consider  that  this  f*  the  First 
Bloder  that  ever  came  into  this  country  that  is  a  suc- 
cess. I  have  been  farming  and  harvesting  my  crop  with 
a  Binder  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  have  had  all  kinds  of 
Binders,  but  this  beats  them  all.  We  have  run  a  half 
day,  first  in  a  heavy  crop  of  oata,  then  in  wheat  that 
might  go  forty  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  it  hag  not 
m'Bsed  s  ginsle  handle,  nor  mado  a  skip. 
The  Sintle  Apron  Is  the  hoss  elevator— will 
elevate  anything  in  the  way  of  grain;  the  bundle  carrier 
Is  all  you  claim  for  it.  It  is  very  light  draft,  and  easy 
handled  with  three  horses.  In  fact,  I  can  not  recom- 
mend it  too  highly  to  farmers  that  want  to  buy  a  firat- 
class  machine.  Yours  truly, 

ALBERT  LEACH. 


FARMERS  SHOULD  BUY 


BECAUSE  they  are  made  of  the  best  and  strongest 
materials. 

BECAUSE  great  care  is  taken  in  their  manufacture. 
BECAUSE  they  are  simple  in  construction. 


CHOKiHG  IS  OUT  OF  THE  QUESTION.  BECAUSE  they  are  easily  operated. 

Bay  Point,  Cal.,  Feb.  6,  1892, 

FRANK  Brothers,  San  Francisco.  BECAUSE  they  do  not  requiro  the  aid  of  an  expert. 

Dear  Sirs: — I  bought  one  of  Walter  A.  Wood's  Mow- 
ers from  your  agent,  F.  H.  Markey,  last  season.  I  can 
recommend  the  machine  to  any  farmer  who  wants  a  good 
Mower  that  will  do  the  work  In  every  particn- 
lar;  would  also  say  it  is  the  lightest  running 
Mower  that  ever  I  hitched  a  team  to,  and 

choking  it  down  is  out  of  the  question,  BECAUSE  they  are  light  of  draft. 

Yours  truly, 


BECAUSE  they  can  be  operated  by  man,  woman  or 
child. 


E.  LUOOERINO. 


BECAUSE  they  contain  all  the  latest  improvements. 
BECAUSE  with  care  they  will  last  a  lifetime. 
BECAUSE  they  have  a  world-wide  reputation. 
BECAUSE  they  are  THE  WALTER  A.  WOOD. 


'9  bare  the  t'lneat  and  l>arceat  Carriage 
B«po«ltor7  am  the  Paelfle  Coast. 

For  prices  and  full  particulars,  addresa 

RUMAN,   HOOKER    &  OO.. 

Haa  FraaciMO  and  Freano. 


P.  A.  BUBLL  &  OO. , 

I>e>lerg  In 

mber,  Doors,  Windows,   Blinds  and 
General  Mill  Work. 

i  Wfft«  Ujr  C  it»logu»»  ari'J  Prices— It  will  p»y  you. 

■  mh*r    Yard*,   Planing  Mllla   and  Main 

■  Offlce,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


No  story  need  be  told  of  the  Cyclone  or  of  the  number  that  have  been  sold.  They  can  be  seen  working  in 
every  inhabited  part  of  the  Pacific  Slope  whilst  hundreds  arc  exported  every  year. 

The  Cyclone  mill  Is  not  an  experiment,  but  acknowledged  by  all  who  have  used  it  to  be  the  most  powerful  and 
durable  mill  on  the  market. 

It  is  simple  in  construction,  has  no  cogs  or  complicated  gearing  to  get  out  of  order.  Has  only  three  principal 
bearings,  heavily  babbited  boxes  and  self  oiling  apartments. 

The  wheel  and  vane  of  the  Cyclone  (which  are  the  most  durable  parts  of  any  solid  wheel  mill)  are  made  strong 
and  of  well  seasoned  wood  finished  with  the  best  lead  and  oil  which  neither  blister  in  the  sun  nor  is  consumed  by  rust 
Send  tor  Illustrated  Catalogue  to 

Pacific  Manufacturing  Company, 

575  MISSION  ST.,  SAN  FBANCISCO,  CAL. 

Manufacturers  and  Jobbers  of  Windmills,  Pumps,  Tanks,  TUBULAR 
WELL  TOOLS,  Pipe,  Fittings,  Etc.,  Etc 


JOSHUA  HENDY  MACHINE  WORKS 


Proprietors  of  the  City  Iron  Works. 

PRINCIPAL  OFFICE,  NO.  51   PHEMONT  ST., 
Works,  Cor.  Bay,  Kearny  and  Francisco  Sts., 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CALIFORNIA. 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in 

Boilers,  EngiDes,  Poinps  aQdHacMnerj 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

WATER  PIPE  FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

Lap-Welded  Wroaght-Iron  Tubing  Oonpled  wltb 
Patent  Liead-Llned  Oonpllngs. 

FOR  IRRIQATINQ,  FARM,  DAIRY  AND  OTHER  PURPOSES. 


Liebold  Harness  Co. 

110  McAllister  St.,  SanlFrancIsco, 

Elegant  Hand-Made  Buggy  Harness.  All 
Styles  of  Harness  on  Hand. 

Send  for  Pescriptive  Price  Lists. 


WOODSIDE   STOCK  FARM, 

WILAMANS  BROS.,     -     -  Proprietors 

Successors  to 

A.  G,  STONESIFER, 
Breeders  and  Importers  of  Thoroughbred 
French  Merino]  Sheep, 

NEWMAN,  STANISLAUS  CO..  OAL, 
Address  correepondence  to  J.  M.  Latbrop,  Agent 
Newman.'.Cal. 
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Uses  of  Wood  Pnlp. 

Wood  pulp  is  now  extensively  used  as  a 
composition  for  moldings  and  decorative 
work  in  private  and  public  buildings.  In 
the  manipulation  of  this  composition,  beau- 
tiful effects  can  be  obtained  by  mixing  in  it 
the  various  aniline  colors— strong  or  tinted — 
or  those  known  as  metallic  colors.  Bronze 
powders,  of  various  colors,  may  also  be 
used  with  pleasing  results.  By  the  use  of 
this  material  all  the  better  qualities  of  fine- 
grained wood  are  obtained  without  any  of 
the  drawbacks  of  shrinking  or  expanding  on 
account  of  atmospheiic  conditions. 

The  extent  to  which  the  wood  pulp  busi- 
ness has  been  developed  in  this  country  is 
not  generally  known.  The  inroads  on  our 
forests,  which  its  growing  consumption  for 
railway  ties,  building  and  the  requirements 
of  the  press  involve,  are  numerous.  So 
serious  has  this  matter  become,  it  is  stated, 
that  unless  each  State  passes  a  law  for  the 
encouragement  of  tree  planting,  there  will 
some  day  be  a  tree  famine. 

As  giving  an  inkling  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  general  consumption  of  wood  pulp,  a 
correspondent  states  that  for  a  single  edition 
of  a  prominent  daily  in  New  York  17  tons 
of  blank  paper  were  required.  This  was 
the  product  of  67  cords  of  poplar.  In  22 
hours  from  the  time  of  felling  the  trees  it 
had  been  turned  into  printed  papers.  The 
process  is  thus  divided  with  respect  to  a  test 
case  :  Chopping  one  a  half  cords  of  wood, 
three  hours;  manufacturing  into  pulp,  12 
hours;  transporting  to  printing  office,  one 
hour  and  twenty  minutes;  wetting  paper  pre- 
paratory to  printing,  30  minutes;  printing 
10,000  copies,  ten  minutes.  This  shows  the 
rapidity  with  which  raw  material  can  be 
turned  into  a  finished  article.  When  it  is 
considered  that  the  foregoing  figures  refer 
to  only  one  paper  in  one  city,  and  that 
almost  every  newspaper  is  printed  from  ma- 
terial consisting  largely,  and  often  almost 
wholly,  of  wood  pulp,  which  is  also  used  in 
the  production  of  nearly  all  common  and 
medium  grade  of  paper  for  almost  all  uses, 
the  magnitude  of  the  consumption  of  wood 
in  pulp-making  becomes  apparent. 

Dust  in  the  Atmosphere. 

Prof.  Aitkin?,  an  English  Scientist,  shows 
the  air  to  be  full  of  minute  particles  of  dust. 
Outside  air  at  Colmonell  in  Ayi  shire  con 
tained  from  8000  to  155,000  particles.  Near 
Falkirk  5he  smoky  atmosphere  showed  from 
i8o,cooto  2,296,000  particles  per  cubic  inch 
Glasgow  air  showed  from  2,750,000  to 
7.500,000  per  cubic  inch,  and  Edinburgh  air 
from  750,000  to  4,000,000.  In  the  meeting- 
room  of  the  Royal  Society,  when  showing 
the  Fellows  his  experiments,  4  500,000  were 
counted  just  before  the  meeting,  6,500,000 
rear  the  close  of  the  meeting,  49,000,000 
near  the  ceiling  just  before  the  meeting,  and 
57,500,000  near  the  ceiling  at  the  end  of  the 
meeting.  In  his  own  laboratory  he  calcu- 
lated 30,000,000  of  dust  particles  in  the  cubic 
inch  of  air;  near  the  ceiling,  88,000,000;  and 
above  a  Bunsen  flame  the  infinite  number  of 
489,000,000.  A  cigarete  smoker  send 
4,000,000  of  particles  into  the  air  with  every 
puflT  he  makes.  Mr.  Aitkens'  observations, 
during  the  summer  of  1889,  were  made  on 
the  Continent  to  find  out  the  minimum  num- 
ber of  particles  in  natural  air  untouched  b> 
artificial  causes.  At  Hyeres,  near  Toulon , 
the  number  per  cubic  inch  varied  from 
48,000  to  384,000;  the  latter  when  the  wind 
was  blowing  from  the  town.  At  Cannes  the 
lowest  observation  was  24,000,  when  the 
wind  was  blowing  from  the  town.  The  sea 
air  at  Hyeres  contained  28,000;  at  Mentone 
80,000,  with  a  steady  wind  from  the  sea,  ard 
at  Cannes  double  that  number.  At  Lucerne 
in  Switzerland,  the  specimens  of  air  tested 
were  remarkably  free  from  du3t;  on  the 
Rhighi  mountains  the  minimum  was  3360 
particles.  In  the  purest  Highland  air 
Scotland,  tested  by  Mr.  Aitkins,  he  found 
the  minimum  to  be  32,000  particles  per  cubic 
inch. 


HOLT  BROTHERS' 

Improved  Combined  Harvester. 


Protect  Your  Trees  from  Sunburn,  Borers, 
Eabbits,  Etc.,  by  Using 

THE  PACIFIC  TREE 
PROTECTOR 

(Patent  applied  for) 
AT  A.  CO'T  OK  F«<Oi*I  1  CT. 
TO  a  CT8.  PER  TKKF. 
It  ia  the  only  Perfect  Tree  Protector, 
and  <8  btiog  used  by  many  of  the 
Largest  Growers  In  the  Uaited  States. 
Watcrnroof,  adjustable  ar.d  convenient. 
Saves  time  and  troub'e  an  l  exp  nee. 

Write  for  samples  of  above;  alec  for 
samples  and  catal  gue 

FAY'S  PATENT  MANILLO 
LEATHER  ROOFING. 

CEILING,  SIDING,  SHEATHING  AND  CARPETING. 
Easy  to  apply— just  the  thing  for  Hou'es,  Barns,  Ice 
Houses  and  Outbuildings— Durable  and  Cheap. 

PACIFIC  ROLL  PAPER  CO., 

PACIFIC  COAST  AGENTS, 
80  nn-l  33  First  »t.re*t.   San  Fra''cIsco.  Cal 


S.  P.  TAYLOR  PAPER  CO 

Paner  Mannfacinrers  aid  Dealers. 

FRUIT  PAPER 

Lin'ng  Paper  of  every  deecription  tor  Dried 
Fruit  Boxes. 

RAISIN  WRAPS  AND  SWEAT  PAPERS 

Manilla  ami  Straw  Paper  In  Rolls  and  Sheets. 
MBnufacturera  of  "Eagle"  Paper  Bags, 
416  Clay  Street,  San  Francixco. 


APIARIAN  SUPPLIES 


GoUien  Ital 
Ian  CJuiioii 
Tinted,  $2.0(J 

each;  iMitciiUiil.  Sll.lJO  mich.    L  IlivoH.  $1.00  each.  Itoot'n 
KTOovo  »«ctiiiim,  $5.00  per  lOOO.    Dadant'i  comb  foundation 
6tlc  and  860  a  pound.  Hmokein,  21.00  each.  OloVie  veils,  tl.OO 
each,  etc.   WM.  aTYAN  *  HON.  H»n  Mateo.  0»1. 


TUIS  CO.nPI.KTE    KIT   OF  TOOLS 

Send  for  No.  IG  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO.,  San  Francisco. 


For  Efficiency,  Durability,  Light  Draft  and  Fine  Work  It  Is  far  Su- 
perior to  any  other  Harvester  of  the  Present  Day. 

W  would  call  special  attention  to  our  new  SIDE  HILL  COMBINED 
HARVESTER,  that  will  run  as  well  on  Side  Hills  as  on  level  ground, 
and  do  the  finest  work.  Send  for  Circular  describing  the  Side  Hill 
Harvester. 

Those  contemplating  buying  are  invited  to  vi«'.  our  manufactory  at  Stockton  and  see  for  themselves. 

Eent  on  application  to 

HOLT  NIAN'F'G  CO.,  or,  HOLT  BROTHERS  CO. 

Stockton,  Cal.  30 


Circulars 


&  32  Main  St.,  San  Fra'  Cisco. 


GREATTRIALofCENTRIFUeillMllCIIIHES 

At  Cottenburg,  Sweden,  August,  1891. 

The  EXTRACTOR-SEPARATOR,  --^re^-^*"^ 

King's  Gup  and  First  Prize  of  Honor. 

Jd'^feiVe^B^fe^^i^T&lT^8^^^^^^^ 

VICTOR  over  Ail  Competitors. 


MOTIVE 
POWER 


HERCULES 

fias  and  Gasoline 

ENGINES 


Have  fewer  parts,  and  are 
'^HM^^^BBB^v  tberefore  less  likely  to  get  out 
of  order  llian  any  other  gas  or  gasoline  engines  now 
built.  Just  light  the  burner,  turn  the  wheel,  and  it 
runs  all  day. 


MAKES  NO  SMErt  OB  DIRT. 

No  double  or  false  explosions,  so  frequent  with  the 
unreliable  spark. 


For  Simplicity  it  Beats  the  World. 

It  Oils  itself  Automatically, 

No  Batteries  or  Electric  Spark. 

It  runs  with  a  Cheaper  Grade  of  Gasoline  than  any 
other  Engine. 


FOB  DESCBIPTIVE  CIRCULARS  APPLY  TO 

PALMER  &  REY,  Manufacturers, 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  and  Portland,  Or. 


'Deadlock" 


GOPHER  TRAPS. 

Improved    for  1898. 

Never  fail.  Fish  hook  jaws.  Dou- 
ble  triggers.    No  loose  joints 
to  be  repa'red.   Any  child  can 
set  them.  25  cts.  e».  or  $3  a  doz 
deliver'd 
'ij^    Ask  or 
write  fT 
them  & 

take  no  other.  We  also  make  the  SUICIDE  DOUBLK- 
END  TRAP.  Price  30  cts.  each.  The  only  trap  which 
catches  coming  from  either  end.  Send  for  both  traps. 
IRA  P.WHITE  &  SON.  Pomona,  California. 


It  is  the  ONLY  BUTTER  EXTKAt  TOR.  "  is  the 
Best  Cream  Separator,  and  hua  a  capacaty  ot  ^,000  to 
3. OOO  pounds  per  hour.  We  guarantee  thi«  machine  m 

evervrespect— material,  workmanship  and  separation  of  the  cream— equal  to  any 


the  be.-t  and  strontfeBt  steel  in  tu 
)ecaiise  of  the  larger  amount  of 
'^or  Full  Illustrated  Circulars. 


The  bowl  is  made  of  imported  Swedish  steel,  t6 
world.  It  is  8iii)ersedin>£  other  cream  separatore,  beci 
milk  separated  with  greater  thoroughness.    Sena  ho 

VERMONT    FARM    MACHINE    CO.,    Bellows  Falls, 

Manrfacturers  of  Creamery,  Cheese  and  Dairy  Supplies. 


vt. 


AMERICAN  EXCHANGE  HOTEL 
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Rooms  and  Board  by  the  Day,  $1  to  $1.50;  by  tho  Week ,  $6  to  $10 ;  by  the  Month,  $25  to  $40. 

Good  Room?  and  Elegant  Table.   Meals.  25c.   Single  Rooms,  60o.    Free  'Bus.  


SHEEP 


BREEDERS  SHOULD  BEND 
a  stamp  for  rur  n  w  illustrated 
catalogue  of  Wool  Grower«' 
Supplicn  and  a  free  cnpy  of  the 
only  illu8trat(!  i  Sheep  aud  Wool 
.lourual  puhliBlied.  Wo  sell 
Hhepliorda'  Crooks,  .Shears, 
Dockers,  flacks.  Twine,  Wool 
llozed,  Hellfl,  Marks  and  a  liuu- 
dred  other  articles  needed  by 
every  flheer(!Wner.  Send  to-day. 
0.  8.  nUKOH  &  CO.,  178  Mlch- 
iKan  Street,  Chicago. 


WrJi«  CRYSTAL  CREAM- 
ERY CO.,  Mlt"-> 

for   CalnloKUlB  of 

CREAMERIES,  Etc. 

rHa»H  Milk  CnuH,  ]V<-v.-r 

Ktixi,  Wulor  Tiiiiksol  steel 
iilntn,  overliiHtlnif.,  Cream 
witlioulleo  or  with  Ico.  Wo 
wiint  iiKonts  everywhere. 
Big  cut  in  prices. 


S.  W.  Corner  Kearny  and  Montgomery  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 

Free  Coach  to  and  From  the  House.  J.  W.  BBOKER.  Proprietor. 


$4 


AND  A  LITTLE   AMBBIOAN   PLUCK    PROCURES   A  FIEST-CLASS 

WITHIN  100  HOURS.  No  Teacher.  Send  2o  Stamp  for  Particulars.  Mention  this  paper. 
M.  K.  STARKWEATHER  CO.,  820  Sansoms  Street,  S«n  Franelgco,  C»l. 
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California  Fish. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Me- 
chanics' Institute  this  week,  during  a  dis- 
cussion concerning  new  features  for  the  next 
fair,  Director  Stott  naade  a  good  suggestion. 
He  wanted  to  see  an  aquarium  for  salt  water 
fishes,  and  one  for  fresh  water  fishes' ,  placed 
in  the  Pavilion,  where  living  specimens  of 
our  local  fishes  could  be  seen  by  the  people. 
The  Fish  Commissioners  would  doubtless 
aid  this  project,  and  the  whole  thing  would 
be  a  decided  novelty. 

There  are  upward  of  400  varieties  of  fish 
found  in  California  waters,  and  over  100  oi 
these  are  known  in  our  markets.  Very  few 
people  indeed,  however,  can  recognize  the 
fish  except  when  cooked — and  when  they 
are  apt  to  get  sturgeon  for  sole.  But  they 
have  had  no  opportunity  to  see  these  fish. 
It  would  not  take  long  to  make  a  collection, 
and  the  Institute  could  well  afford  the  out- 
lay necessary  to  exhibit  them.  The  fishing 
industry  is  an  important  one  for  this  city. 
Some  thousands  of  our  citizens  live  by  it. 
Thousands  of  tons  of  fish  are  brought  to  this 
city  every  year,  yet  we  have  never  had  any 
exhibit  which  would  show  people  the  ap- 
pearance of  even  our  commonest  fish  alive. 

The  excellent  suggestion  of  Director  Stott 
was  a  natural  one  for  him  to  make,  as  he  is 
an  ardent  angler,  and  has  been  for  years. 
But  it  is  not  alone  trout,  salmon  or  bass 
that  he  wants  to  see,  but  all  the  varieties 
obtainable.  Such  an  exhibition  would  be 
much  more  attractive  than  an  artistic  pile 
of  yeast-powder  cans  or  boxes  of  soap,  and 
would  be  more  instructive  as  well.  Let  the 
Institute  consider  the  suggestion  which 
would  at  once  take  it  out  of  the  old  rut  and 
furnish  one  decided  novelty  for  the  fair  at 
least. 

Boring  Holes. — For  boring  long,  deep 
holes  that  do  not  go  clear  through  the  pieces 
so  as  to  permit  of  using  a  boring  bar,  use  a 
tool  having  right  back  of  it  a  set  screw 
which  may  be  run  out  so  as  to  touch  the 
opposite  side  of  the  bore  from  the  one  ihe 
tool  is  working  on;  and  have  half  way  be- 
tween these  two,  so  as  to  touch  the  circum- 
ference of  the  bore  hole  90  degrees  from  the 
tool  and  90  degrees  from  the  first  screw,  a 
similar  screw  which  may  be  adjusted  so  that 
the  tool  will  be  kept  centrally,  and  the  hole 
kept  straight.  If  the  job  be  such  as  to  per- 
mit the  hole  being  bored  vertically,  there 
wi  1  be  no  trouble  about  getting  out  the 
borings  or  having  them  crowd  under  either 
of  the  set  screws;  but  if  it  must  be  a  hori- 
zontal job,  the  tool  must  be  rigged  so  that 
one  of  the  screws  shall  be  at  the  top  and  the 
other  at  one  side,  the  tool  being  on  the  other 
side. — Engineering  Magazine. 

Complimentary  Samples. 

rersons  receivinK  this  piper  marked  are  requested  to 
examioe  its  contents,  terms  of  subscription,  and  give  it 
Iheir  own  patronage,  and  as  far  as  practicable,  aid  in 
circulating  the  journal,  and  making  its  value  more 
widely  known  to  others,  and  extending  its  Influence  in 
the  cause  it  faithfully  serves.  Subscription,  paid  in  ad- 
vance, 5  mos.,  $1;  10  mos.,  $2;  15  mos.,  $3  Extra  copies 
mailed  for  10  cents,  if  or<iered  soon  enough.  If  already 
a  subscriber,  please  show  the  paper  10  others. 


^eed3,  |)|aiit3,  ^tc. 


$500,000 


To  LOAH  m  ANY  AMOUNT  AT  TUB  VBRY  lOWEST  MARKBT 
rate  of  interest  on  approved  security  in  Farming  Landd. 
A.  SCHULLEK,  Room  8,  420  California  Street,  San 
Francisco. 


$3,250,000 


To  LOkK  ON  MORTOA'  F.  ON  RANCIIKB  AND  CITT   KKAL  KSTATB 

below  market  rates.  HOWE,  BANDMANN  &  CO.,  508 
Califoroia  St.,  8.  F. 


Hontewives,  Attention! 

Two  neu)  first-clacs  Sewing  Machines  for  sale  chestp. 
will  be  seLt  direct  fr(m  warerooms,  if  desired.  Address, 
H.  F.  D.,  Box  2517.  Sin  Francisco,  Cal. 


ORAHQ£  CULTTJBE  IN  CALIFORNIA. 


Now  that  the  interest  in  the  culture  of  the  orange  Is 
extending  so  as  to  embrace  nearly  all  parts  of  the  State, 
a  book  giving  the  results  of  experience  in  parts  of  the 
State  where  the  growth  of  the  fruit  has  been  longest  pur- 
■ueH  will  be  found  of  wide  usefulness. 

"Orange  Culture  m  California"  ""as  written  by  7 hose 
A.  Garey  of  Los  Angeles,  after  many  years  of  practical 
experience  and  observation  in  the  growth  of  the  fruit. 
It  18  a  well-printed  hand-book  of  2-27  pages,  and  treats  of 
nursery  prtCctice,  planting  of  orange  orchards,  cultiva- 
tion and  Irrigation,  pruning,  estimates  of  cost  of  planta- 
tions, best  varieties,  etc. 

The b ook  Ig  sent  post-paid  at  the  reduced  price  of  75 
cents  per  copy.  In  cloth  binding.  Address  DEWEY  PUB- 
LiaHINO  CO.,  Publishers  "Pacific  Rural  Press,"  220 
Market  St ,  San  Francisco. 


PACIFIC  HEIGHTS  NURSERY, 

Nurserymen  and   Florists,  Attention! 

(WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL.) 

We  have  on  hand  and  constantly  arriving  from  Japan 
and  China: 

CamelllaB,  Azaleas,  Iria  Kaempferl  (over  150 
varieties),  PemB,  Palms,  Oycas  Revoluta,  Za- 
mia,  Japaa  Orange,  Persimmon  and  other 
frutt  trees,  Lilies,  Nerlne  Jatonlca,  Chrys- 
anthemums, New  and  Rare  hvergre'^n  atd 
Deciduous  Trees,  New  and  Hare  Plants, 
Shrub  and  Palm  Seeds. 

All  plants  acclimated.  Send  us  your  Busin-  ss  Cara 
and  we  will  quote  Trade  Piices  for  1000,  100,  10  or  single 
plants 

Retail  prices  on  application. 

2225  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Fine  Small  Fruits  a  Specialty. 

CUTHBERT  RASPBERRY. 

BEST  MARKET  BERRY  KNOWN;  LARGE,  FIRM 
and  luscious,  stands  travel  finely,  bears  immens  ly, 
and  has  two  crops  a  year;  60  cents  per  dozen;  $3  per  100, 
Also^Strawberries,  Blackberries,  Gooseberries,  Currants, 
etc., "of  the  finest  imported  varieties.  Prices  on  applica- 
tion.   I..  V.  McCANN,  Santa  Crnz  Cal. 


NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 


AN  EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE 


GENERAL   NURSERY  STOCK 

 FOR  

SEASON  1892-3. 

Wa-  ranted  free  from  all  disease,  true  to  name,  and 
home  grown 

Nurjeries  at  Napa,  near  R.  R.  Depot.  Residence  of 
Pjoprietor  at  Sausal  Fruit  Farm,  4  J  miles  north  of  Napa 


■  ADDRESS 


LEONARD  COATES,  Napa,  Cal. 


HAVE  YOU  OUR 

CATALOGUE? 

We  have  the  Largest  Collection 

—  OF— 

Frnits,  Palms,  Ferns. 

Economic  Plants, 

—AND — 

RARE  NEW  PLANTS, 

From  the  FOUR  CORNERS  of  the  Rarth,  grown  for 
sale  in  the  U.  S.  No  nursery  like  ours.  Supply  Cus- 
tonnArg  all  over  the  Whnle  Wor  d,  by  91.411,, 
EXPRESS  or  FREIGHT. 

REASONER  BROS., 

Established  1883.  ONECO,  FLORIDA. 


■IF  YOU, WANT  GOOD 

BARTILDES^CO. 

DENVER  COLO. 
JHfMOST  RELIABLE  HOUSE  V,WEST. 
-  -    CATALOGUE  FREE.' 


BEST   TREE  WASH. 

"Greenbank"  98  degrees  POWDERED  CAUSTIC 
SODA  (testa  '99  810  per  cent)  recommended  by  the 
highest  authorities  in  the  State.  Also  Common  Caustic 
Soda  and  Potash,  etc.,  tor  sale  by 

T.  W.  JAOKSON   &  CO., 
Manufacturers'  Agents, 
104  Markat  St.  and  8  anllfornla  St.,  S.  F. 


Grand  New  Canna,  VEI]XrTm=t-A.-" 

H«*  lt  nintlnct— Largest  Fl"wer«  or  any  Sort  Offered  S»l'  Color— ^  beauti'ul  blending  of  Car- 
mine and  Scarlet  Petals,  1}  bv  1^  Inches  across,  and  3  inches  long,  tiperiog  a'<  ccntc,  and  cuiving  gracefully 
biitwar'ls;  Hp  kes  very  large,  flowers  not  crowded;  FoMage  large,  rich  dark  gre>n,  dirK  lino  on  edge  of  leaves; 
Heltfht,  ?J  to  4  feet.  (  ommences  to  bloom  early  in  Spring  and  blooms  till  late  December;  Vigorous  Grower- 
A  PKINCK  AIHONO  rjANNAS,  •1.25. 
Her  d  fcjr  new  r;atalogiie  of  Plants,  Bulbil,  Seeds  and  Cacti. 

THEODOSIA  B.  SHEPHER').  VENTURA,  CAL. 

(When  writiog  maotlon  the  Rdral  Pais*.) 


NURSERY  STOCK. 

PULL  AND  COMPLETE  STOCK  OP 

Ffflit,  M  ami  flmiilal  Trees, 

200,000  ORANGE  AND  LEMON  TREES,  200,000 

We  have  the  Largest  and  Finest  Stock  of 
Orange  and  Lemon  Trees  in  the  State. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 


W.  R.  STRONG  COMPANY, 


B'RXJIT  TREES 


EARLY  CPAWFORD,  FOSTER, 
MUIR    AND    ORANGE  CLING 


B'H.EKroU  I^nXTUES  on  Myrobolan,  Peach  and  Almond  Roots. 

CORRESPONDENCE  RESPECTFULLY  SOLICITED. 

TH-TJIVIBTJIjXj  cfc  3B:E3E3B:EI, 

Growers  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Vegetable,  Flower  and  Farm  Seeds, 

419-481    SANSOaiE   STKEET,   SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


ESTABLISHED  1863. 

THOS.  MBHBRIN, 

AGENT  FOR  THE  CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO, 

Largest  and  Most  Complete  Stock  of  Frait,  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

ipples.  Almonds,  Apricot,  Pear,  Prune,  Plum,  Peach  and  Cherry. 
Also  Fine  StocK  Olives,  Oranges,  Lemons,  Nat  Trees  and  Small  Fruits;  MagnoIlM, 
Camellias,  Palms ;  Largo  Stock  of  Rnses,  Clematis,  Etc.,  Etc. 


ORASS,  CLOVER,  VEGETABLE,  FLOWER  AND  TREE  SEEDS,  TOP  ONIONS,  Etc..  Etc. 

Catalogues  Mailed  Free.  Address 

THOS.  MEHERIN,  516  BATTERY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


PLANTS!  PLANTS!  PLANTS! 

We  have  an  unusually  large  assortment  of  Vegetable  Plants,  embracing  the  differ- 
ent varieties  of  Tomato,  Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Ksrg,  Fepper,  Celery,  Sweet  Potato 
Plants,  &c.,  now  ready  for  shipment  In  large  or  small  lots,  and  specially  packed  to 
carry  by  freight  or  express. 


PAN8IE8!  PAN8IE81  PAN8IE8! 

Now  ready  for  shipment,  well  grown,  stalky  plants  of  richest  shades,  grown  from 
choicest  German  seed,  and  extra  large  flowered. 


SEND  FOR   SPECIAL  PLANT  CIECULAR.  ADDRESS 

W.R. STRONG  COMPANY, 

SACRAMENTO,  OAL. 


ORANGE  AND  LEMON  TREE8. 

Med.  Sweet,  R.  W.  Navel,  Malta  Blood,  P.  K.  St.  Michael,  Satsoma, 

Anl  other  new  and  old  varieties. 

GrTJ  A.'Xr  JS^fSl 

ALOHA  NURSERIES,  Penryn,  Placer  Co.,  California. 


GLOVER 


MILLET 


Garden,  Tree,  Field  and  Crass  Seeds, 

SEED  GRAINS-ONION  SETS-PLANET  JR.  GARDEN  TOOLS. 
TRUMBULL,  STREAN  &  ALLEN  SEED  CO., 

TIIIATUV  1428  1428  St.  Louis  Avenue,        KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  DIIICISDACC 

I  IIIIU  I  n  I  f^Send  for  Our  Illustrated  Catalogue— FREE..^  DLUC  UllllOO 


DEWEY  &  CO.  r^i^fvifo^.Ya^K^ron^..""  }  PATENT  AGENTS. 
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625-631  SIXTH  STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

149-169  BLUXOME  ST. 

MANUFACTURER  OP 

ENGINES,  BOILERS, 


JacM '•■  WMrlDool"  Cenlrlfngal  Pnmp. 


PUMPS, 

Windmills,  Horse-powers  Complete. 

PLANTS  FOR  IRRIGATION 


Price  $25. 


Weight  170  tbu. 
Has 

Steel  Teeth. 

Made  to  rotate  either 
way.  Very  thorough 
in  its  work  and  don't 
injure  the  vines  o» 
trees.  Used  by  R.B. 
Blowers,  G.G.Briggs 
and  all  leading  vine- 
yardists. 

THE  JACKSON  VINEYARD  HAEEOW. 

The  Best  Harrow  made  for  Vineyards  and  Orchards. 


THE  BEST  Ifi  THE  WORLD 
JACKSON'S 

CELKBKATK& 


Byron  Jackson's  Works,  Corner  Sixtli  and  Blnxome  Sts,  San  Francisco. 


Runs  in  the  I' jhtest  wind 
Defies  tile  fiercest  storia 
Simplest  mill  mide, 
Costa  lessf-irrcpnirs. 
Kgver  blows  duwn 
Ferfectly  sslf-t^uliting; 

10ft  $75. 12ft  $35.  J.4ft$ina 

Write  for 
Discount. 


625  631  SIXTH  STREET, 
San  Francisco. 

Farmers,  especially,  when  about  to  buy  an 
Engine,  should  consider  the  merits  of  Jack- 
son's. They  are  enclosed,  self-oiling,  and  re> 
quire  less  attention  than  others. 


Jackson's  Automatic  Eipansion  Self-Oiling  Engines,  All  Sizes. 

Jackson's  Self  Feeders 

FOR  THRESHING  MACHINES, 

SIDE  ELEVATORS.  SPREADERS. 

DERRICKS,  FORK  HOISTS, 

Patent  Light  Weight  Horse  Forks. 

PATENT  IRON 

PULLEY  BLOCKS. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

149-169  BLUXOME  ST., 
San  Francisco. 


There  is  notblDg  mysterious  about  a  Cen- 
trifugal Pump.  They,  are  simple  and  have 
less  parts  to  wear  than  other  kinds.  Jack- 
son's is  at  once  the  Best  and  Cheapest 


Byroi  Jackson's  Harvesting  Machinery. 


DEERE  IMPLEMENT  CO., 

Carry  a  Full  Line  of  First-Class   Farm  Implements, 


(Patented  June  6tb,  1888,  and  August  2nh,  1889.) 


(Patented  June  6th,  1888,  and  August  27th,  1889.) 


NO.   2.   FIVE-TOOTH   CULTIVATOR.  NO.  3   SEVEN-TOOTH  CULTIVATOR. 

wixia:  OR,  wixnoxjT  levers,  "wkceels  aistid  ]exos,se  hoes- 
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French  Merino  Sheep  in  California. 

We  have  often  commented  upon  the  position  which 
California  is  fitted  to  take,  and  should  take,  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  ovine  race.  Our  climate 
and  pastures  favor  the  attainment  of  the  finest  animal  form 
and  the  rarest  qualities.  This  is  as  true  of  sheep  as  of 
other  kinds  of  live  stock.  It  has  been  demonstrated  by 
the  experience  of  our  breeders.  We  have  argued  that,  as 
there  were  selections  of  sheep  made  in  this  country  for  ex- 
port to  Australia,  for  example,  California  should  have  a 


Merinos  recently  purchased  in  France  for  shipment  to 
this  State.  They  were  secured  by  one  of  the  Wilmans 
Bros.,  who  is  now  in  France,  and  made  his  selection  per- 
sonally from  the  government  flocks  at  Rambouillet.  Pur- 
chases from  the  government  are,  we  understand,  not  com- 
mon nor  easy  to  efiect.  We  are  glad  California  is  to  have 
this  great  accession  to  its  stock  of  French  Merino  blood. 
On  page  376  of  this  issue,  a  correspondent  of  the  Rural 
gives  an  account  of  a  visit  to  the  ranch  where  these  sheep 
will  find  their  new  home,  and  the  character  of  the  estab- 
lishment to  which  they  will  be  welcomed.    Messrs.  Wil- 


Iekigation  Bonds — Pomona  Progress  reports  great  in- 
terest in  the  bonds  of  the  irrigation  districts.  Leading 
Eastern  insurance  companies  are  investigating  them  as  a 
line  of  investment.  Progress  says  that  there  are  now  about 
$170,000  worth  of  bonds  for  sale  by  nine  irrigation  dis- 
tricts in  Southern  California,  and  about  $800,000  more  in 
bonds  will  be  put  upon  the  market  before  July  Ist.  San 
Francisco  and  Chicago  bankers  now  hold  between  $700,000 
and  $800,000  worth  of  irrigation  bonds  issued  in  this  re- 
gion of  California.  Many  secretaries  of  irrigation  districts 
in  Southern  California  say  that  they  have  had  an  unusual 


FRENCH  MERINO  SHEEP  SELECTED  AT  RAMBOUILLET  FOR  SHIPMENT  TO  CALIFORNIA. 


share  in  the  trade.  We  believe,  as  California-bred  sheep 
of  the  most  popular  breeds  become  better  known,  there 
will  be  a  profitable  export  demand  not  only  to  the  interior 
States  and  Territories,  where  considerable  sales  have  been 
made  for  years  past,  but  to  the  countries  around  the  Pa- 
cific which  may  develop  a  wool  interest. 

California  has  as  fine  American  or  improved  Spanish 
Merinos  a«  have  the  Eastern  States,  and  probably  finer 
French  Merinos  than  can  be  found  elsewhere  in  this 
country.  And,  by  the  way,  we  had  a  talk  recently  with  a 
prominent  sheep  grower  of  Western  New  York,  who  has 
made  several  trips  to  Australia  with  shipments  of  Ameri- 
can Merinos,  He  remarked  that  Eastern  sheepmen  were 
coming  to  think  that  French  Merinos  could  be  used  to 
advantage  in  the  Eastern  effort  to  produce  the  best  type 
of  a  fine  wooled  sheep.  We  told  him  what  was  being  done 
in  the  same  direction  in  this  State,  and  that  the  French 
Merino  had  always  been  held  here  in  high  esteem. 

Ai  this  is  the  fact,  we  are  glad  to  present  to  our  readers, 
upon  this  page,  portraits  from  photographs  of  some  French 


mans  are  entitled  to  much  credit  for  their  enterprise  in 
the  interest  of  California  sheep-breeding. 


The  Fabmees'  Institute  at  Livebmore.— The  meet- 
ings on  Friday  and  Saturday  of  last  week  were  very  satis- 
factory in  point  of  interest,  and  some  of  the  sessions  were 
excellent  in  point  of  attendance.  The  Alameda  county 
association  has  good  reason  to  go  forward.  There  were 
many  essays  and  discussions,  some  of  which  we  shall  give 
in  early  issues  of  the  Rural.  Lectures  were  given  by 
Prof.  E,  W,  Hilgard  of  the  State  University  and  Dr. 
Branner  of  Stanford  University,  both  of  whom  were  re- 
ceived with  marks  of  appreciation.  The  next  Institute  in 
Alameda  county  will  be  in  September  at  Niles. 


The  Hop  Louse  in  Oregon.— A  dispatch  from  Salem, 
Oregon,  says  that  William  Wells,  an  extensive  hop- 
grower,  who  has  large  hop  fields  at  Buena  Vista,  says  that 
the  genuine  hop  louse  is  to  be  found  on  the  vines  again. 
Nearly  every  leaf  has  eight  or  ten  of  them. 


number  of  requests  for  information  concerning  the  bonds 
and  their  legality  from  New  York  and  Boston  capitalists 
during  the  past  few  months. 

MoBE  Infested  Trees. — It  is  reported  that  about 
50,000  peach,  plum  and  apricot  trees  from  Delaware  are 
now  in  quarantine  in  Antelope  valley,  Los  Angeles  county. 
The  horticultural  authorities  have  declared  them  infested 
with  "  black  aphis"  and  "  peach  borer,"  and  the  owners 
have  appealed  to  the  courts  to  get  the  trees  out  of  limbo. 
The  trial  is  on  this  week.  Los  Angeles  county  is  proving 
the  battle-ground  upon  which  many  points  of  importance 
will  be  settled. 

PoBTERViLLE  ORANGES. — After  the  Institute  meeting 
in  Fresno,  Mr.  Lelong  visited  the  Porterville  region  of 
Tulare  county  and  other  foothill  sections  of  Fresno  county. 
He  reports  remarkable  growth  of  citrus  fruits  and  absence 
of  frost  marks.  This  is  evidenced  by  lime  trees  at  Porter- 
ville laden  with  fruit.  These  trees  are  20  feet  high,  and 
show  no  sign  of  damage  from  frost. 
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The  Week. 


As  we  go  to  press,  the  greatest  floral  carnival  ever  held 
in  California  is  in  progress  in  Santa  Barbara.  The  tele- 
grams speak  of  the  deep  stirring  of  the  community  by  the 
exceptional  manifestation  of  devotion  to  the  goddess 
Flora.  Throngs  of  people  have  collected  from  near  and 
far,  and  the  public  houses,  the  streets  and  the  gardens  are 
populous  even  to  crowding.  It  is  festival  time  almost  to 
the  forsaking  of  ordinary  vocations.  Everything,  from 
the  warships  in  the  channel  to  the  retirement  of  the 
padres  at  the  old  mission,  is  thrown  open  to  the  gayety  of 
the  flower  worshipers.  It  is  a  great  opportunity  for  relax- 
ation and  helpful  rejoicing.  We  hope  its  influence  may 
be  felt  in  other  California  towns,  and  that  such  flower 
festivals  will  multiply. 

The  event  at  Santa  Barbara  reminds  us  of  a  different  af- 
fair which  will  open  in  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion  in  this 
city  on  May  lllh  and  fill  the  balance  of  the  week.  The 
Stale  Floral  Society  will  then  hold  the  greatest  display  of 
its  kind  ever  given  on  this  coast.  It  will  not  have  the 
carnival  features  of  the  Santa  Barbara  festival,  but  will  be 
a  high-class  flower  show,  for  the  express  purpose  of  dis- 
playing the  higher  arts  of  floriculture,  and  for  rewarding 
those  who  excel  in  them.  For  months,  flowers  and  plants 
have  been  training  for  this  great  occasion.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  show  will  draw  both  exhibitors  and  visitors  from 
all  parts  of  the  State. 

The  great  out-door  season  of  Odlifornia  life  is  now  be- 
ginning. Henceforward,  hardly  a  shower  will  cause  one 
to  seek  shelter  until  the  fruits  of  autumn  are  gathered.  It 
will  be  a  stretch  of  long,  busy  days — days  which  are  well 
worth  living. 

High  Art  in  Tax-Paying. 

The  Southern  Pacific  is  a  unique  sort  of  a  tax  payer.  It 
makeft  its  own  assessments  and  then  pays  such  taxes  as  it 
sees  fit.  It  also  accompanies  its  donations  to  the  public 
treasury  with  an  oration  upon  its  own  generosity  in  pay- 
ing any  taxes  at  all.  A  notable  instance  of  this  behavior 
is  the  railroad's  astounding  sacrifice  in  the  matter  of  taxes, 
which  was  so  great  that  some  counties  L  ad  to  close  their 


schools  temporarily  for  lack  of  funds.  It  was  not  consid- 
ered much  of  a  sacrifice  by  the  people,  but  then  the  people 
in  gross  prejudice  looked  so  angrily  at  the  pittance  paid 
that  they  did  not  hear  the  oration  which  accompanied  it, 
and  of  course  they  did  not  know  how  generous  the  railroad 
really  was.  The  same  popular  misapprehension  is,  we 
fear,  to  be  repeated  in  the  matter  of  railway  assessments  in 
irrigation  districts.  The  statement  is  that  the  company 
denies  that  it  is  legally  boun^  to  pay  anything,  but  as  irri- 
gation is  rather  a  good  thing,  the  managers  are  willing  to 
subscribe  something.  They  consider  $2000  a  mile  all  they 
ought  to  pay,  even  if  assessable  under  the  law,  and  on  this 
they  are  willing  to  pay.  The  assessment  of  1891  varied  in 
the  several  districts  from  $6000  to  $17,000  a  mile.  Inas- 
much as  it  would  create  a  deficiency  in  the  interest  ac- 
count if  this  year's  assessment  is  not  paid  in  full,  the  rail- 
way will  pay  this  year  in  full;  but  they  warn  the  districts 
not  to  let  it  occur  again.  Hereafter,  they  will  not  go  above 
$2000  per  mile.  The  Santa  Fe  is  a  little  more  liberal,  and 
will  stand  an  assessment  of  $2500  per  mile. 

This  is  really  an  exemplification  of  a  higher  art  in  tax* 
paying.  The  poor  land  owner  or  shop  owner  has  to  stum- 
ble up  clumsily  and  hand  over  what  the  County  Assessor 
and  Board  of  Equalization  think  he  ought  to  pay.  No 
matter  if  his  feet  are  hurt  by  ihe  gravel  in  his  unmended 
shoes,  he  has  to  pay  over  his  last  dime  or  pull  his  prop- 
erty out  of  disgrace  afterward  through  delinquent  per- 
centages. That  is  a  coarse  art  of  tax-paying;  anybody 
can  do  that. 

A  little  higher  art  of  tax-paying  is  to  swear  that  you 
haven't  any  property  worth  mentioning.  This  is  the  skill 
displayed  by  the  millionaire  who  lies  himself  out  of  the 
payment.  The  highest  art  of  all  is  to  boldly  deny  that 
the  State  is  entitled  to  anything,  but  out  of  sheer  love  of 
the  public  and  hoping  it  will  succeed,  to  hand  in  a  small 
percentage  of  the  assessed  taxes  as  a  gift  to  the  people. 
Nothing  but  a  dictatorial  corporation  has  the  nerve  for 
such  art. 


Better  Time  to  Eastern  Markets. 

During  the  week  the  air  has  been  full  of  rumors  of  re- 
ductions in  overland  freight  rates  on  California  fruits. 
Some  journals  have,  by  a  singular  mistake,  set  forth  the 
rates  asked  for  by  shippers  as  the  rates  the  Southern 
Pacific  proposed  to  secure  from  the  transcontinental 
association.  The  mistake  is  singular  because  the  railway 
has  never  yet  shown  such  celerity  in  granting  the  petitions 
of  shippers,  although  in  their  own  way  they  have  made 
wonderful  reductions  during  the  last  decade. 

Many  glowing  paragraphs  were  printed  showing  what 
glorious  results  would  accrue  to  the  State  from  such  a 
reduction  in  rates  as  was  promised.  These  bright  anticipa- 
tions were  true  enough,  but  the  trouble  with  them  was 
that  they  were  based  upon  nothing,  for  the  Southern 
Pacific  promptly  denied  that  it  proposed  to  urge  any 
reduction  in  rates.  There  is  however,  a  very  important 
change  to  be  made,  and  that  is  in  time.  As  the  situation 
seemed  somewhat  involved  and  likely  to  puzzle  the  fruit 
growers,  we  wrote  several  notes  to  leading  fruit  shippers 
asking  their  understanding  of  the  prospective  arrange- 
ments and  the  effects  likely  to  be  produced  upon  the  fruit 
interests.   We  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  following: 

Sacramento,  Cal.,  April  19,  1892. 

To  THE  Editoe: — Replying  to  your  favor  of  April  18th,  as  to 
the  effect  which  might  be  expected  to  follow  a  material  reduc- 
tion in  the  rate  of  overland  freight  on  green  fruits,  I  have  to 
say  that  in  my  opinion  the  grandest  possible  results  to  Califor- 
nia would  ensue. 

In  connection  with  other  fruit  shippers  and  parties  interest- 
ed, I  have  b  en  engaged  for  some  time  in  the  matter  of  present- 
ing to  the  railroad  companies,  here  and  in  the  East,  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  adopting  a  better  service,  espec'ally  in  the  way 
of  making  shorter  time. 

The  rate  of  freight  to  New  York  on  green  fruits  is  $1.50  per 
hundred  pounds,  or  $300  pe-  car  of  10  tons;  to  Chicago,  it  is  li 
cents  per  pound,  or  $250  per  car.  These  rates  in  themselves  are 
not  excessive,  although  I  believe  the  companies  interested  will 
eventually  make  these  rates  still  lower. 

But  unfortunately,  under  the  old  system,  these  rates  were 
not  available  for  the  reason  that  the  time  consumed  by  the  or- 
dinary Ireight  trains  was  so  long  that  fruit  could  not  be  shipped 
that  way  except  in  rtfrigerator  cars,  which  add  very  materially 
to  the  traffic  charge.  I  understand  that  recently  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company  has  agieed  to  run  a  special  fast  fruit  train 
during  the  fruit  season,  at  the  rates  above  mentioned,  making 
the  time  to  Ogden  from  Sacramento  in  40  hours. 

I  am  also  informfd  that  the  roads  east  of  Ogden  will  make 
the  same  proportionate  time,  with  the  Tesult  ihat  fruit  will  be 
landed  in  Chicago  in  about  5i  days  and  in  New  York  in  from  8 
to  9  days.  If  this  is  accomplished,  as  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  it  will  be,  the  quest i  >n  of  getting  fruit  through  to  the 
Eost  in  proper  condition  will  have  been  solved,  and  that  is  nine- 
tenths  of  the  batile.  In  niy  opinion,  California,  by  reason  of 
its  superior  advantages  as  a  fruit-producing  country,  must 
eventually  become  the  orchard  ground  of  the  United  States; 
and  with  proper  encouragement,  which  we  seem  now  in  a  fair 
way  to  realize  through  the  transportation  companies,  I  have 
no  doubt  of  the  future  absolute  success  of  fruit-growing  here. 

I  believe  that  the  changes  already  announced,  as  above  set 
forth,  will  benefit  the  fruit  industry  a  round  million  dollars 
this  present  season,  directly  and  indirectly,  and  certainly  we 
all  have  cause  for  congratulations.  V.  B.  Platt 

Of  W.  K.  Strong  Co. 

This  assurance  will  be  received  with  pleasure  by  all  who 

now   have    larg«    amounts    of    fruit    coming  forward 

splendidly  under  favorable  conditions. 


The  Spring  Markets. 

General  trade  the  world  over  is  reported  lifeless,  with 
no  encouraging  feature.  This  condition  obtains  in  the 
face  of  a  plethora  of  money  at  home  and  abroad.  Under 
the  circumstances,  it  is  hardly  reasonable  to  look  for  any 
marked  movement  in  the  leading  products  of  the  farm. 

So  far,  the  spring  markets  have  proven  a  disappoint- 
ment, for  in  comparing  prices  now  ruling  with  those 
which  obtained  at  this  time  in  last  year,  we  find  that  there 
is  in  nearly  all  branches  an  average  falling  off  of  from  five 
to  ten  per  cent.  This  statement  refers  to  the  local  or  San 
Francisco  market,  but  of  course  our  market  is  largely  con- 
trolled by  the  markets  at  the  East  and  in  Europe. 

Cereals  with  us  are  very  dull,  yet  prices  do  not  shade  off 
as  much  as  many  shrewd  large  operators  appear  to  expect, 
in  view  of  a  large  increase  in  the  acreage  seeded  to  grain. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  uncertainty  regarding  our 
climate  has  much  to  do  in  promoting  the  present  firmness. 
Yet  there  are  other  causes,  not  the  least  of  which,  as  in 
the  case  of  wheat,  is  the  large  disengaged  tonnage  in  port 
and  an  increasing  supply  on  the  way.  This  supply  of 
onnage,  combined  with  the  light  stock  of  old  wheat,  gives 
assurance  that  no  corner  in  ships  can  be  run  successfully 
so  as  to  create  high  charters.  In  barley  there  is  a  well- 
grounded  belief  that  the  outturn  this  year  will  not  be  as 
large  as  heretofore  claimed,  owing  to  crop  prospects  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State  not  being  of  an  encouraging 
character.  With  only  an  average  crop  outturn,  and  a 
steadily  growing  consumption,  it  looks  as  if  prices  for  the 
season  of  1892-93  will  average  about  the  same  as  for  the  sea. 
son  now  drawing  to  a  close.  It  is  rather  too  early  to  fore- 
cast the  future  for  oats,  corn  or  rye.  The  value  of  oats  is 
largely  controlled  by  the  crop  outturn  in  Oregon  and 
Washington,  while  corn  is  governed  by  the  markets  in  the 
Central  States. 

While  the  wool  clip  averages  better,  so  far  as  the  con- 
dition is  concerned,  than  it  did  in  last  year,  the  prices 
show  a  decline  of  from  one  to  two  cents  a  pound  when 
compared  with  the  opening  prices  in  1891.  Whether 
there  will  be  an  advance  later  on,  is  a  disputed  point.  The 
general  opinion  among  dealers  is  that  owing  to  this  be- 
ing a  presidential  election  year  there  will  not  be  that  de- 
mand for  woolen  goods  which  might  otherwise  obtain.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  many  close  observers  of  the  times 
who  contend  that  owing  to  the  very  fact  of  this  being  a 
presidential  election  year,  people  will  generally  dress  better 
so  as  to  appear  to  better  advantage  while  attending  political 
meetings.  Other  influences  on  the  wool  market  were 
noted  at  length  in  the  Rural  Pbess  of  April  9th. 

Last  year's  hops  are  about  cleaned  up,  the  few  persons 
who  have  any  on  hand  can  get  from  20  to  30  cents  a 
pound  for  fair  to  giltedged.  For  new  crop  hops  contract 
prices  have  been  steadily  advancing  until  at  this  writing 
the  range  is  from  15  to  20  cents  a  pound.  The  wide  range 
in  prices  is  due  to  the  locality  where  the  hops  are  grown 
and  also  to  the  reputation  the  individual  grower  has  for 
careful  picking,  assorting  and  packing. 

In  dairy  products,  the  market,  as  usual  at  this  time  of 
the  year,  is  weak,  with  sellers  forcing  sales  to  close  out 
consignments  of  poor  keeping  grades.  The  general  intro- 
duction of  creameries  on  this  coast  is  revolutionizing  the 
trade,  and  until  the  new  conditions  become  general,  it 
looks  as  if  the  market  will  continue  more  or  less  demoral- 
ized. The  grades  of  butter  and  cheese  manufactured  are  far 
in  advance  of  former  seasons,  which  leaves  a  poor  market 
for  everything  below  choice. 

The  fruit  season  will  open  early  this  year,  which  will 
give  to  California  orchardists  a  decided  advantage  in  mar- 
keting their  surplus  at  the  East,  where  the  season  will  be 
late.  While  it  is  too  early  to  predict  prices,  yet  it  looks  as 
if  much  better  values  will  rule  than  obtained  in  1891,  but 
of  course  this  will  depend  largely  on  the  size  and  flavor  of 
the  fruits.  The  days  for  small-sized  and  also  for  poor 
flavored  fruits  are  numbered  with  the  past,  so  far  as  mar- 
keting them  at  a  profit  is  concerned.  There  are  conflict- 
ing reports  regarding  crop  prospects,  but  even  with  only 
an  average  yield  to  the  tree,  there  will  be  a  large  increase 
in  the  aggregate  outturn,  owing  to  so  many  more  trees 
coming  into  bearing.  This  applies  to  each  kind  of  fruit 
cultivated. 

More  attention  has  been  given  to  the  cultivation  of  vege- 
tables, looking  to  the  supplying  of  Eastern  markets  with 
early  garden  stuff  from  this  coast.  This  industry  has 
grown  into  prominence,  and  promises  to  enlarge  as  trans- 
portation facilities  cheapen  and  improve.  The  crop  of 
potatoes  this  year  is  the  largest  on  record,  while  the  qual- 
ity will,  it  is  said,  average  better  than  it  did  last  year. 
The  crops  of  other  root  and  also  of  plant  vegetables,  it  is 
claimed,  will  be  larger  this  year  than  they  were  in  1891. 

Returned  to  His  Post, — Lieut,  Finley  has  returned 
to  the  charge  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Division  of  the  Weather 
Service.  Mr.  Kerkham  made  a  good  winter  of  it,  and  all 
we  need  from  Mr.  Finley  is  a  few  good  showers  to  fill  out 
the  grain. 


April  23,  1892. 
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The  state  Press. 

San  Jose  Herald  :  "The  proper  way  to  deal  with  the  liquor 
traffic  is  to  lay  aside  all  fanaticism  and  consider  it  solely  as  it 
affects  the  interests  of  ihe  community." 

Escondido  Times  :  "  It  is  with  satisfaction  we  note  the  grow- 
ing interest  among  the  farmers  in  road  improvements  In 
nearly  every  neighborhood  a  spirit  of  rivalry  to  have  the  best 
grad  d  roads  has  sprung  up,  not  only  among  the  road  overseers 
but  the  people." 

Tnl&ie  Citizen :  "  Our  past  experience  teaches  us  that  when 
a  corporation  becomes  the  custodian  of  large  sums  of  Govern- 
ment money,  much  of  it  is  used  for  corrupt  purposes.  Often 
large  amounts  are  used  to  control  legislation,  changing  the 
laws  that  were  to  govern  its  use,  and  changing  a  loan  to 
virtually  a  gift.  If  a  corporation  owned  the  canal,  it  would 
quickly  pool  with  the  railroad  magnates,  and  competition 
would  exist  only  in  name." 

Vacaville  Enterprise :  "  If  there  is  one  reform  more  than  an- 
other needed  by  California,  it  is  a  system  of  registration  of 
titles  such  as  is  attained  under  what  is  known  as  the  Torry 
system.  Under  its  provisions  the  owner  of  real  estate  is  per- 
mitted to  prove  his  evidences  of  title  to  land,  and  if  the  prop- 
erly constituted  authorities  find  them  to  be  complete,  that  fact 
is  certified  by  registration,  which  is  a  legal  guarantee  of  its  per- 
ection  which  cannot  be  disputed." 

Fresno  Republican:  "The  struggle  between  decency  and 
boodleism  in  San  Francisco  is  becoming  sensational.  It  has 
been  a  very  interesting  contest  ever  since  the  impaneling  of  the 
illegal  Wallace  jury,  which  was  a  volcano  under  the  mountain 
of  corruption,  and  was  smoth  red  just  in  time  to  prevent  an 
eruption  that  would  have  been  a  holy  terror  to  the  army  which 
fattens  upon  the  spoils  of  official  degradation  and  crime,  the 
shame  of  municipality  and  State. 

San  Jose  Herald:  "  It  is  strange  that  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment cannot  see  any  way  to  protect  the  country  from  an  influx 
of  coolies  after  the  ninth  day  of  May,  when,  it  is  said,  the  pres. 
ent  exclusion  laws  expire.  The  Treasury  Department  has  never 
made  much  difficulty  about  evading  and  nullifying  the  law  in 
favor  of  the  coolies  while  it  was  in  existence,  but  the  moment 
it  expires,  or,  rather,  the  moment  it  can  be  made  to  appear  that 
it  expires,  the  officials  of  that  Department  fold  their  hands 
complacently  and  declare  that  the  whole  Pacific  Coast  may  be 
overrun  with  coolies  for  aught  they  can  do  to  prevent  it.  In  a 
word,  they  always  construe  the  situation  in  favor  of  the  coolies 
and  against  the  people  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  Democratic 
House  of  Representatives  has  passed  a  bill  that,  if  honestly  en- 
forced, will  effectually  exclude  all  coolies,  and  it  is  only  for  the 
Repuhlican  Senate  to  pass  it  and  for  the  Republican  President 
to  approve  it,  and  coolie  immigration  will  be  at  an  end." 

Park  Record:  Just  why  a  text  book,  written  by  a  recognized 
authority  this  year  should  become  worthless  in  12  months  or 
two  years,  and  meet  with  the  disapproval  of  many  State  and 
Territorial  teachers  organizations,  and  especially  of  a  majority 
of  the  pedagogues  in  rural  districts,  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  large  publishing  houses  that  make  a  specialty  of  text  books, 
offer  commissions  to  parties  of  influence  to  inaugu'-ate  a  de- 
mand for  a  change.  The  wires  are  set  in  motion,  the  village 
schoolmaster  is  flattered  that  his  opinion  is  asked  and  regarded 
with  much  interest,  and  almost  unconsciously  finds  himself 
supporting  a  movement  that  he  knows  is  uncalled  for  and 
bound  to  work  a  hardship  on  nine  out  of  ten  patrons  of  the 
schools.  The  men  of  influence  do  the  scheming  and  reap  the 
profit,  while  the  large  mass  of  honest  teachers  unconsciously 
furnish  the  power  to  perpetuate  the  imposition— just  as  voters 
unthinkingly  boost  wily  politicians  into  lucrative  positions. 


I 


Irrigated  and  Irrigable  Lands  in  the  U.  S. 

The  telegraph  brings  an  outline  of  a  report  just  filed  at 
Washington  by  Special  Agent  R.  J.  Hinton,  who  has,  for 
the  last  few  years,  been  giving  his  time  to  irrigation  in- 
qairiea.  He  is  credited  with  showing  that  in  the  last 
seven  years  the  United  States  has  increased  its  area  of 
irrigable  land  by  3,500,000  acres.  The  amount  of  land 
under  "  ditch  "  is  reported  for  1891  to  be  of  an  estimated 
area  of  18,286,207  acres.  The  largest  proportion  of  this 
will  be  made  available  for  use  in  the  next  year,  and  by 
the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  World's  Fair,  the  United 
States  may  anticipate  the  cultivation  by  means  of  irriga- 
tion of  at  least  17,000,000  acres  of  land  that  within  the 
last  decade  has  been  declared  by  learned  authority  wholly 
irreclaimable.  Under  projected  works,  or  partially  con- 
structed, nearly  5,000,000  acres  will  be  added,  making  in 
all,  as  now  reclaimed  or  in  process  of  reclamation,  not  less 
than  25,000,000  acres. 

No  wonder  such  figures  appall  the  Eastern  producer  and 
incite  him  to  fear  starvation  because  of  the  vast  prospec- 
tive food  to  be  produced  from  Western  lands.  He  fears 
ruin  to  him  because  of  the'  cheapness  with  which  food 
products  can  be  secured  from  cheap,  new  and  fertile  West- 
ern lands.  But  such  ruin  will  not  come  to  him  nor  to  any 
one.  The  improvement  and  development  of  the  West  are 
but  the  surety  of  Eastern  prosperity,  and  not  a  menace  to 
it.  The  development  of  the  West  is  but  opening  the  way 
for  the  assured  growth  of  the  country,  and  if  the  present 
Eastern  farmer  does  not  feel  its  direct  benefits,  his  sons 
will  have  reason  to  rejoice  that  liberal  and  broad  views 
prevailed  in  this  decade.  All  that  has  to  be  assured  is 
that  the  great  Government  enterprises  are  honestly  and 
aoHelfishly  carried  out,  and,  to  secure  this,  Eastern  watch- 
fnloess  and  conservatiBm  will  be  valuable  agencies. 


The  Presidential  Outlook. 

If  Mr.  Blaine  had  any  idea  that  he  was  doing  a  shrewd 
thing  three  months  ago  in  putting  aside  the  crown,  he  was 
for  once  woefully  wrong.  The  public  has  taken  him  at 
his  word,  or  rather  has  accepted  something  less  than  his 
word,  and  he  is  now  hardly  looked  upon  as  a  presidential 
possibility.  He  could  perhaps  carry  the  convention  "  with 
a  whoop,"  but  it  would  be  considered  a  trick  by  the  better 
sort  of  voters,  and  would  put  him  and  his  party  at  a  dis- 
advantage in  the  campaign.  Mr.  Blaine  remains  the  idol 
of  the  Republican  party,  but  he  seems  finally  and  effectu- 
ally out  of  the  race;  and  since  Mr.  Harrison  never  had  any 
other  formidable  competitor,  the  way  is  broad  and  open 
before  him.  If  not  nominated  by  acclamation,  he  will  be, 
in  all  likelihood,  by  a  vote  practically  unanimous;  and  he 
will  go  before  the  country  backed  by  every  consideration 
that  assisted  his  first  election,  and  additionally  supported 
by  the  record  of  an  administration  notably  clean  and  ef. 
ficient. 

The  Democratic  situation  has  been  almost  revolutionized 
within  the  past  few  weeks.  Mr.  Cleveland,  whose  pros- 
pects a  little  while  back  seemed  hopeless,  is  again  the 
foremost  man,  and,  as  matters  now  stand,  the  probable 
nominee.  The  Hill  boom  died  almost  before  fully  born, 
and  it  is  debatable  if  its  supporters  can  muster  negative 
force  enough  to  prevent  their  dearest  enemy  from  getting 
the  nominating  votes  of  New  York.  The  failure  of  the 
Democratic  majority  in  Congress  to  accomplish  anything 
on  the  silver  question  further  than  to  demonstrate  the  dis- 
cord of  Democratic  sentiment  on  that  question,  makes  the 
party  hopeless  of  success  with  silver  as  an  issue.  They 
must  have  New  York,  and  New  York  will  demand  an 
antisilver  man — hence  Cleveland.  Furthermore,  it  is  be- 
ginning to  dawn  on  the  party  leaders  that  Cleveland  is  far 
and  away  their  strongest  man  before  the  country.  They 
do  not  love  Cleveland  so  much  as  they  love  success,  and  if 
he  is  nominated,  it  will  be  a  signal  triumph  of  the  Demo- 
cratic public  over  the  Democratic  leaders. 

The  truth  is  that  Cleveland  is  not  liked  by  the  leaders 
of  his  party.  Gorman,  Brice  and  others,  would  like 
a  more  pliable  and  politic  man,  one  who  could  be  made  to 
speak  at  proper  times  and  hold  his  tongue  at  proper  times, 
and  who  in  the  event  of  election  could  be  depended  upon 
to  turn  over  the  patronage  of  the  Government  to  those  who 
could  "  put  it  to  the  best  use."  On  the  other  hand  there  is 
natural  and  undisguised  admiration  on  the  part  of  the 
public,  Republican  as  well  as  Democratic,  of  a  man  who 
upon  occasion  is  not  afraid  to  speak  out  his  opinions  in 
plain  terms.  Cleveland's  famous  antisilver  letter  actually 
gained  him  personal  admirers,  even  among  silver  men,  for 
all  mankind  takes  ofiF  its  hat  to  Courage  whenever  and 
wherever  it  may  be  displayed.  It  is  true  that  in  his  own 
party  as  well  as  out  of  it  there  are  many  who  cannot  reconcile 
all  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  conduct  with  some  of  his  principles, 
but  on  the  whole  he  has  grown  prodigiously  in  public 
consideration.  Next  to  Mr.  Blaine  he  is  our  most  popular 
man  of  national  affairs,  and  if  the  Democrats  are  wise 
enough  to  play  their  highest  card,  he  will  be  their  candi- 
date. 

It  is  a  very  evident,  and,  as  we  view  it,  a  very  happy 
sign  of  the  times  that  the  fate  of  the  coming  national  cam- 
paign will  rest  with  the  independent  voter.  There  are 
many  evidences  that  this  is  true.  Less  and  less,  auto- 
cratic party  authority  is  respected,  and  more  and  more 
the  better  sort  of  voters  are  doing  their  own  thinking 
and  choosing  for  themselves,  quite  independent  of  party 
conventions.  Thanks  to  the  despised  Mugwump,  who  led 
the  way  to  this  new  order  of  things,  it  is  no  longer 
heresy  to  speak  plainly  against  wrongs  within  one's 
party,  or  upon  occasion  to  vote  openly  against  its 
nominees.  When  so  conspicuous  a  champion  of  party 
regularity,  and  of  the  rule  of  expedients  over  principles,  as 
Mr.  J.  0.  Clatkson  dares  openly  censure  an  administration 
put  into  power  by  his  party,  and  of  which  he  is  himself  a 
servant,  surely  plain  people  who  are  not  politicians,  and 
whose  interest  in  politics  simply  reflect  their  interest  in 
the  Government,  may  speak  and  act  for  themselves  with- 
out rebuke.  More  and  more,  men  of  the  better  and  wiser 
sort  are  coming  to  stand  upon  the  rule  of  supporting  party 
when  party  is  right;  and  therein  dwells  the  best  hope  of 
American  politics. 


The  Earthquake. — A  tremblor  of  unusual  severity 
visited  a  limited  area  of  the  State  at  a  few  minutes  before 
three  o'clock  on  Tuesday  morning.  The  region  of  greatest 
disturbance  was  on  the  west  side  of  the  Sacramento  valley 
in  the  counties  of  Solano  and  Yolo,  and  the  shock  was  felt 
over  a  region  about  100  miles  in  diameter,  its  southern  arc 
including  San  Francisco  and  the  suburban  towns  around 
the  bay.  In  the  towns  of  Vacaville,  Dixon  and  Winters 
and  their  vicinities  there  was  great  injury  done  to  town 
buildings  and  farm  residences.  Many  constructed  of  brick 
and  Btone  are  reported  as  wrecked  and  beyond  repair. 


Frame  building  were  only  injured  by  being  moved  from 
their  foundations  or  crushed  by  falling  brick  walls.  For- 
tunately, there  were  no  lives  lost,  even  in  the  wrecked  brick 
buildings,  and  most  marvelou-i  escapes  from  falling  bricks 
and  other  debris  are  reported.  Losses  will  aggregate  thou- 
sands of  dollars;  possibly  a  hundred  thousand  or  more. 
One  lesson  of  the  affair  seems  to  teach  preference  for  frame 
structures,  or  at  least  an  avoidance  of  the  insecure  brick 
structures  which  are  too  frequently  cheaply  run  up  in 
country  towns. 

The  New  Chinese  Bill. 

It  is  a  very  serious  misfortune  when  questions  of  public 
policy  become  so  involved  in  politics  as  to  tempt  those 
who  make  the  laws  to  aim  at  pleasing  voters  rather  than 
at  economic  ends.  Unfortunately  the  Chinese  question 
has  gotten  into  thes  shape.  Apparently  the  effort  of  each 
member  of  Congress  who  addresses  himself  to  this  matter 
is  to  devise  a  measure  appealing  more  strongly  to  local 
and  race  prejudices  than  any  that  have  preceded  him, 
with  a  view  to  tickling  some  particular  "  element"  whose 
votes  he  may  be  in  need  of  next  election.  All  the  broader 
relationships  of  the  question,  as  connected  with  national 
good  faith,  humanity,  commerce  and  the  other  interests  of 
the  country,  are  disregarded  utterly.  The  latest  effort  in 
Chinese  legislation  follows  the  rule  of  going  one  step 
further  than  anything  that  has  come  before  it;  so  that  we 
now  have  a  proposition  from  Representative  Geary  of  this 
State  to  positively  close  the  door  against  Chinese  of  all 
classes  and  kinds,  save  and  alone  diplomatic  agents  and 
their  immediate  servants.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  surprising 
that  a  cheap,  small-bore  demagogue  like  Mr.  Geary  should 
originate  and  urge  such  a  measure,  but  strangely  enough 
this  extreme  and  absurd  bill  has  been  passed  by  a  large 
vote  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  has  gone  to  the 
Senate  for  consideration  by  that  body. 

The  absurdity  of  the  measure  lies  in  the  fact  that  its 
inevitable  effect,  if  it  shall  become  a  law,  will  be  the  with- 
drawal of  diplomatic  relations  by  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, the  expulsion  of  all  American  merchants  and 
missionaries  from  China,  and  the  curtailment  or  destruc- 
tion of  our  Asiatic  trade  or  the  turning  over  of  the  trade 
of  San  Francisco  to  British  Cjlumbia.  These  were  rea- 
sons enough,  surely,  why  the  bill  should  not  have  passed 
the  House,  and  they  remain  reasons  enough  why  it  should 
not  pass  the  Senate.  To  make  this  bill  a  law  would  be  in 
effect  to  close  our  ports  to  a  trade  which  is  vastly  profitable 
to  us  and  which  is  essential  to  our  supremacy  in  the  com- 
merce of  the  Pacific  ocean.  We  would  be  doing  over 
again  by  legal  enactment  the  vast  folly  done  centuries  ago 
by  the  Chinese  Government,  with  brick  and  stone,  on  their 
western  border. 

In  opposing  this  extremeand  manifestly  absurd  measure, 
whose  aim  is  simply  to  gain  political  favor  through  un- 
reasoning popular  prejudice,  we  do  not  wish  to  be  mis- 
understood as  advocating  unrestricted  Chinese  immigra- 
tion. The  objections  to  the  Chinese  as  an  element  of 
population  are  rational  enough.  They  have  no  affinities 
with  our  people,  no  capacity  for  assimilation  of  our  civili- 
zation. There  is  no  promise  in  them  of  becoming  useful 
American  citizens,  and  their  presence  here  is  in  very 
many  ways  harmful  to  us.  If  they  do  not  positively 
cheapen  labor,  they  serve  to  put  it  in  contempt,  and  the 
results  of  their  industry  do  not  remain  to  upbuild  and 
support  the  country.  The  Chinese  build  no  churches, 
they  organize  no  schools,  the  activity  of  their  lives  is  a 
drain  upon  the  country  rather  than  a  help  to  it.  To  bar 
out  the  Chinese  as  undesirable  is  just  as  legitimate  but  not 
one  whit  more  important  than  to  bar  out  paupers  from 
England,  mafia  from  Italy,  socialists  from  Germany,  com- 
munists from  France,  nihilists  from  Russia,  and  scalawags 
from  everywhere.  The  right  to  close  our  doors  against 
such  races  or  classes  as  may  not  be  desirable  is  simply  the 
right  of  self -protection  and  self-preservation  which  belongs 
not  only  to  individuals  but  to  nations. 

We  approve  most  heartily  the  spirit  of  the  present  law, 
which  seeks  to  accomplish  the  prohibition  of  miscellaneous 
Chinese  immigration.  If  it  has  failed  in  some  limited  re- 
spects of  proper  enforcement,  it  is  subject  to  amendment; 
but  to  throw  it  over  entirely  and  substitute  for  it  a  meas- 
ure which  means  absolute  prohibition  not  only  to  the 
cooley  but  to  the  merchant,  and  which  will  involve  cor- 
respondingly severe  retaliatory  laws  on  the  part  of  the 
Chinese,  barring  out  our  merchants  and  our  missionaries 
and  closing  Chinese  ports  against  our  ships  of  commerce, 
is  absurdity  run  mad.  It  cannot  be  that  the  United 
States  Senate,  which,  in  spite  of  its  deteriorated  character, 
at  least  retains  some  measure  of  rational  conservatism, 
will  follow  the  course  of  the  House  and  pass  this  utterly 
foolish  measure.  Business  prudence  and  common  sense 
are  united  in  disapproval  and  condemnation  of  it.  If  it 
shall  successfully  run  the  gantlet  and  become  a  law,  it 
will  be  the  most  serious  triumph  yet  of  demagogic  politics 
in  American  affairs. 
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French  Merino  Sheep. 

San  Francisco. 

To  THE  Editor: — While  visiting  in  the 
San  Joaquin  valley  last  week,  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  inspectingf  the  "Woodside  Stock 
Farm,"  the  home  of  the  French  Merino 
sheep.  This  magnificent  farm  borders  on 
the  Sin  Joaquin  river  three  miles  north  of 
the  town  of  Newman,  in  Stanislaus  county, 
and  consists  of  looo  acres  of  river  bottom,  all 
in  luxuriant  alfalfa,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
several  thousand  acres  of  hill  range,  rank  with 
the  nutritious  herbage  of  the  grasses  in- 
digenous to  our  State,  comprise  within  them- 
selves a  small  principality. 

The  bands  of  sheep  on  the  ranch  are  all 
the  descendants  of  the  celebrated  band  of 
i6i  French  Merino  sheep  imported  between 
the  years  1847  and  1853  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Bing- 
ham of  Cornwall,  Vermont,  at  a  cost  of 
$37,500.  These  sheep  were  the  choicest 
selection  from  the  flocks  of  M.  Cughnot  and 
M.  Gilbert,  celebrated  breeders  in  France. 
Meeting  the  eye  of  Sam  Brannan,  the  Ral- 
ston of  his  day  in  San  Francisco,  and  with- 
out whose  name  a  history  of  the  Slate  would 
be  incomplete,  they  were  brought  to  Cali- 
fornia, and  afterward  sold  to  A.  G.  Stonesifer 
of  Hills  Ferry  (which  town  has  since  been 
rechristened  Newman),  and  here  they  have 
ever  since  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  their 
way,  undisturbed,  except  when  buyers  came 
from  near  and  distant  points,  carrying  back 
to  their  homes  some  ot  the  young  bucks,  to 
raise  the  standard  of  their  own  flocks. 

In  all  these  years  the  pristine  purity  of 
the  breed  has  been  maintained.  The  only 
times  when  new  individuals  crossed  the  por- 
tals of  the  ranch  was  when  a  personal  visit 
to  France  his  resulted  in  bringing  out  some 
of  the  choicest  of  the  breed  to  mingle  their 
blood  with  their  relatives  on  this  far  distant 
shore.  One  of  the  present  proprietors  is  at 
this  writing  in  France,  making  selections  to 
this  end. 

In  1880  Mr.  Stonesifer,  feeling  his  years 
bear  heavily,  retired  from  active  life,  and, 
buildin?  himself  a  magnificent  country  house 
in  the  suburbs  of  Newman,  retired  to  take 
his  well  earned  rest,  and  sold  his  band,  com- 
plete and  entire,  to  Messrs.  Wilmans  Bros., 
the  present  proprietors. 

On  entering  the  farm,  one  is  struck  with 
the  substantial  character  of  the  improve- 
ments. Nothing  for  show,  everything  for 
use.  There  are  no  petted  bucks,  pampered 
and  combed  preparatory  to  being  put  on  ex- 
hibition, that  a  leaden  medal  may  be  handed 
to  their  owner  as  testimony  that  they  had 
been  housed,  blanketed  and  pampered  to 
improve  their  appearance  and  thereby  take 
away  the  natural  hardiness  of  the  animals; 
but  all  run  out  the  whole  year  round,  with- 
out protection  of  any  kind  at  any  time,  and 
when  called  upon  to  take  their  place  in  the 
world  as  individuals,  they  are  thoroughly 
inured  to  a'l  the  vicissitudes  they  may  be 
expected  to  meet. 

The  bucks  weigh  from  175  to  225  pounds 
and  clip  from  35  to  45  pounds  of  wool.  In 
this  connection,  an  excerpt  from  the  first 
annual  bulletin  of  the  Montana  Wool  Grow- 
ers' Association  is  not  out  of  place,  in  which 
Mr.  E.  Beach  states  as  follows: 

"  In  November,  1880,  I  bought  of  Stonesifer  700 
ewes  and  15  raras  of  this  thoroughbred  French  stock 
and  came  with  them  to  Montana.  A  careful  re- 
search in  regard  to  these  sheep  shows  that  these 
breeders  have  exercised  the  greatest  care  to  keep 
the  blood  pure,  and  have  allowed  no  foreign  blood 
to  be  introduced,  hence  making  my  sheep  the  pure 
and  direct  descendants  of  the  French  importations 
ol  Bingham." 

Mr.  Beach  goes  on  further  to  say: 
My  own  flock  of  thoroughbred  French  Merinos 
has  now  been  run  in  Montana  for  three  years.  They 
have  run  upon  the  range  winter  and  summer  and 
received  practically  the  same  treatment  given  to  my 
common  sheep.  In  this  time  and  under  this  treat- 
ment they  have  done  well  and  refute  tht;  theory 
that  there  are  no  thoroughbred  Merino  sheep  th=it 
will  stand  the  treatment  given  to  common  shef  p 
upon  the  range. 

Year  after  year  enterprising  breeders  of 
Utah,  Montana,  Washington,  Oregon,  Ari- 
zona, New  Mexico  and  Texas  have  com- 
peted with  our  own  people  for  the  young 
bucks  from  the  Woodside  farm,  and  it  has 
been  no  unusu  il  circumstance  that  intend- 
ing buyers  have  been  obliged  to  await 
another  season.  P/Ieanwhile  Mr.  J.  M. 
Wilmans,  the  senior  partner  in  the  enter- 
prise, was  showing  us  the  many  points  of 
interest  about  the  farm,  at  the  same  time 
giving  us  the  above  information  in  a  chatty 
way,  and  at  the  conclusion  we  reluctantly 
said  good-bye  as  we  turned  our  horses' heads 
toward  Newman  to  take  the  train,  but  well 
pleased  to  have  had  an  opportunity  of  get- 
ling  an  insight  into  this  important  branch  of 
stock-iaising  in  California,  namely,  the 
'•reeding  of  thoroughbred  French  Merino 
'■eep.  Visitor. 


Oregon  Weather  and  Crops. 

B.  S.  Pague  of  the  Oregon  State  Weather 
Service  issues,  under  date  of  April  12th,  his 
first  weekly  crop  weather  report  of  the  sea- 
son of  1892.  This  is  the  fourth  year  that 
these  reports  have  been  issued  in  Oregon. 
That  they  have  met  with  popular  favor  is 
shown  by  the  interest  manifested  in  them  by 
the  general  public.  In  the  past  seasons 
there  have  been  a  good  corps  of  correspond- 
ents, and  these  have  been  increased  in  num- 
bers until  now  there  is  not  a  county  that  is 
not  represented  by  correspondents. 

The  Past  Winter.— During  October, 
the  rains  were  well  distributed  and  about  the 
average  amount.  During  November  and 
December,  the  rains  were  heavy  and  general 
throughout  the  State,  there  being  an  ab- 
sence of  the  usual  amount  of  sunshine. 
January,  February  and  up  to  March  20th, 
the  rains  were  light,  sufficient,  however,  to 
keep  the  soil  in  good  condition.  Theie  was 
an  absence  of  any  heavy  snowfall  east  of  the 
Cascade  mountains,  while  to  the  west  there 
were  few  days  that  the  temperature  was  be- 
low the  freezing  point.  In  Eastern  Oregon, 
there  was  an  entire  absence  of  any  severe 
cold  weather,  a  temperature  of  zero  occur- 
ring but  a  few  times  in  the  more  elevated 
regions. 

There  was  not  the  usual  acreage  of  fall- 
sown  wheat  put  in,  owing  to  the  heavy  No- 
vember and  December  rainfall,  but  that 
which  was  sown  did  remarkably  well.  Plow- 
ing and  seeding  were  pushed  to  their  utmost 
during  January,  February  and  the  forepart 
of  March,  so  that  now  the  acreage  of  cereals 
is  fu'ly  up  to  the  average,  and  it  is  all  re- 
ported to  be  in  fir^t-class  condition.  A  more 
favorable  winter  for  the  stock  has  seldom 
been  experienced.  There  is  no  loss  report- 
ed, the  grass  and  feed  were  plentiful,  and 
the  stock  all  came  through  the  winter  in  ex- 
cellent condition.  The  growing  season  of 
1892  opens  most  favorably  for  a  bountiful 
harvest,  even  surpassing  the  wonderful 
yields  and  products  of  1891.  It  should, 
however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  success 
of  the  cereal  crop  in  Eastern  and  Southern 
Oregon,  especially,  depends  more  upon  the 
distribution  and  amount  of  rainfall  in  the 
months  of  May  and  June,  and  the  tempera- 
ture conditions  in  those  months,  than  the 
conditions  of  the  soil  and  prospects  at  the 
present  time. 

Western  Oregon  Crops.— Cereals  are 
all  in  good  condition,  though  more  growth 
would  obtain  if  there  should  be  more  sun- 
shine, which  has  been  very  deficient.  The 
rainy  weather  stopped,  almost  entirely, 
plowing  and  seeding.  The  reports  indicate 
excellent  prospects  for  a  large  acreage  and 
the  present  conditions  to  be  first-class  for 
all  the  cereals. 

The  peach,  apricot,  some  varieties  of 
prunes,  pears  and  cherries  are  generally  in 
full  bloom,  and  so  far  are  in  good  condition, 
though  the  weather  for  the  past  week  has 
been  unfavorable.  The  present  weather 
conditions,  if  continued,  will  seriously  injure 
the  prospective  crop.  Less  rain,  more  sun- 
shine and  warmer  weather  are  needed  to 
protect  and  develop  the  fruit  buds.  The 
smaller  fruits  and  berries  are  developing 
nicely. 

The  hopmen  are  busily  engaged  in  work- 
ing their  yards  preparing  for  the  coming 
crop.  The  acreage  is  being  increased  in 
most  of  the  counties. 

The  weather  has  not  been  favorable  to  the 
lambing  season,  though  the  losses  are  much 
less  than  usual. 

Warmth  and  sunshine  during  the  coming 
week  will  materially  benefit  all  crops  and 
products. 

Eastern  Oregon  Crops.— The  weather 
has  been  unfavorable  to  the  growth  of  all 
vegetation,  though  no  damage  has  been  done 
save  in  a  very  few  exposed  places.  The 
frosts  of  March  27th,  28th  and  29th  nipped 
the  more  advanced  and  tender  vegetation. 

Plowing  and  seeding  are  nearly  done,  and 
the  acreage  is  somewhat  larger  than  last 
year.  The  soil  is  in  first-class  condition, 
the  wheat  has  a  good  stand,  and  the  pros- 
pects are  excellent. 

Peaches,  apricots,  almonds  and  apples 
are  in  full  bloom  except  in  the  interior.  The 
fruit  prospects  are,  so  far,  very  good. 

Sheep  shearing  is  being  pushed.  In  some 
sections  it  has  been  finished.  An  extra  good 
clip  and  staple  have  been  secured.  The 
weather  is  too  cold  for  the  newly  sheared 
sheep.    Lambing  is  now  in  progress. 

The  general  prospects  for  cereals,  fruit  and 
stock  are  very  good— much  better  than  usual 
at  this  period  of  the  year. 


Picnics  for  April  30th  are  Dixon,  Elk 
Grove  and  Merced.  Some  of  these  dates 
have  been  changed  since  your  list  was 
published  in  Rural, 

E.  W.  Davis,  W.  M.  S.  G.  of  Cal. 

Santa  Rosa,  April  18th. 


The  Prison  Grain-Bag  Question. 

A  Presentation  of  the  Farmers'  Side 
of  the  Matter  by  Mr.  C.  P. 
Berry  of  Yolo  Co. 

The  following  letter,  written  by  Mr.  C.  P. 
Berry  of  Woodland  to  the  State  Prison  di- 
rectors, concerning  the  question  of  prison 
grain  bags,  their  price  and  the  general  policy 
of  their  manufacture  by  prison  labor,  has 
been  furnished  us  for  publication.  We 
print  it  gladly,  because  it  embodies  briefly 
and  plainly  the  principles  upon  which  the 
jute  industry  was  organized  at  the  State 
prison,  and  upon  which  that  industry  origin- 
ally found  support  among  farmers  and 
others  throughout  the  State.  We  commend 
the  points  set  forth  in  Mr.  Berry's  letter 
■not  only  to  prison  directors  to  whom  the  let- 
ter is  directed,  but  to  all  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Wheatland,  Cal.,  April  14,  1892. 

To  the  Prison  Directors,  San  Quentin,  Cal. — 
Gentlemen:  As  a  member  of  a  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  State  Grange  of  California  to  confer 
with  you  in  regard  to  the  price  and  distribution  of 
grain  bags  for  the  season  of  1892,  finding  it  impos- 
sible to  attend  your  meeting  on  the  9th  inst.,  I  re- 
spectfully ofT.r  the  following  suggestions  for  your 
consideration: 

ist.  I  believe  the  maximum  number  of  bags  sold 
to  any  one  farmer  should  not  be  more  than  3000, 
and  that  no  bags  should  be  sold  to  any  person  other 
than  the  actual  grain  grower,  for  his  own  use.  I 
believe  further  that  the  price  of  bags  should  be  de- 
termined by  the  actual  cost  of  production,  with  an 
addition  of,  say,  one  cent  per  bag. 

I  believe  the  policy  of  selling  bags  at  the  market 
price,  unless  the  market  price  be  no  more  than  from 
10  to  20  per  cent  above  the  cost  of  production,  is 
wrong. 

ist.  Because  I  believe  the  said  percentage  is  a 
fair  and  equitable  profit,  and  as  great  as  consumers 
should  be  compelled  to  pay.  All  institutions,  and 
especially  those  supported  by  the  State,  should  be 
run  upon  a  basis  of  justice  and  equity. 

I  believe  the  policy  of  selling  prison  bags  at  the 
market  price,  regardless  of  cost,  often  permits  the 
market  price  to  be  fixed  by  rings  and  combines  to 
the  detriment  of  consumers,  and  when  it  is  under- 
stood to  be  the  policy  that  the  State  will  change  its 
price  from  time  to  time  to  correspond  to  the  so- 
called  market  price,  fixed  by  the  bag  rings  or  com- 
bines, it  becomes  a  party  to  the  wrong  and  renders 
it  easier  lor  any  combination  to  fix  unjust  prices,  be- 
cause they  will  require  less  capital  to  accomplish 
their  purpose. 

The  Stale  should  fix  the  market  price  of  bags  in 
so  far  as  her  limited  production  will  permit,  and  I 
believe  it  should  be  the  policy  of  the  State  to  so  in- 
crease the  output  of  bags  as  to  be  able  to  fix  and 
hold  the  price  of  bags  at  a  reasonable  and  just 
figure. 

The  argument  that  the  manufacture  of  grain  bags 
is  the  only  labor  to  which  the  prisoners  can  be  put 
that  will  give  profit  to  the  State  and  not  come  di- 
rectly in  competition  with  free  labor,  and  that  hence 
the  State  is  justified  in  taking  advantage  of  the  mar- 
ket, or  perhaps  aid  in  '' bulling  "  the  market  and 
making  as  great  a  profit  as  she  can,  is  not  a  sound 
one.  It  is  easily  seen  that  the  State  could  take  con- 
trol of  the  market  by  increasing  the  output  of  bags 
sufficiently,  and  thus  be  in  position  to  fix  the  price. 
Were  it  to  do  so,  and  then  demand  excessive  figures 
(all  the  traffic  will  bear,  or  more  properly  speaking 
all  the  farmers  could  pay),  we  are  satisfied  that  no 
honest  man  would  approve  of  such  an  action . 

If,  therefore,  having  control  of  the  market,  the 
State  would  not  be  justified  in  fixing  excessive  prices, 
certainly  she  is  not  justified  in  pursuing  the  policy 
that  will  aid  others  to  take  advantage  of  tbe  demand 
caused  by  large  crops  or  otherwise,  and  fixing  extor- 
tionate prices  for  bags,  and  that  without  any  regard 
to  their  cost,  or  the  ability  of  consumers  to  pay.  It 
has  been  the  case  in  this  State  when  the  supply  of 
bags  was  largely  in  excess  of  the  demand,  by  com- 
binations the  surplus  was  withdrawn  from  the  mar- 
ket, and  the  remainder  sold  at  exorbitant  price?. 

Again,  the  expense  of  maintaining  all  State  insti- 
tutions should  be  paid  from  the  taxes  collected  from 
all  the  people,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  policy  is  jus- 
tifiable that  will  cast  the  burden  of  support  of  any 
State  institution  upon  one  class  of  consumers,  which 
would  be  the  case  if  the  State  prison  wa^  made  self- 
sustaining  by  the  manufacture  of  bags,  sold  at  ex- 
cessive prices. 

At  present  there  are  but  a  small  number  of  prison- 
ers engaged  in  the  jute  mills;  it  is  possib'e  that  were 
all  the  prison  labor  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
jute  bags,  the  prison  might  be  made  to  pay  some- 
thing of  its  running  expenses.  To  this  the  consum- 
ers would  not  object,  provided  sacks  were  placed  at 
cost,  with  the  said  10  to  20  per  cent  added. 

However,  in  behalf  of  the  producers  I  enter  my 
protest  against  the  policy  of  attempting  to  make 
large  and  excessive  profits  by  changing  the  price  of 
bags  from  time  to  time  to  correspond  with  the 
prices  fixed  by  dealers  who  resort  to  every  device 
and  combination  possible  to  increase  the  prices  and 
add  to  their  profits.  I  think  the  only  true  and  just 
policy  for  the  State  to  pursue  in  the  price  and  dis- 
tribution of  bigs  is  to  furnish  them  to  farmers  only, 
in  limited  quantities,  and  at  a  small  percentage 
above  cost,  and  thus,  as  far  as  possible,  control  the 
price  of  grain  bags  in  the  State.  • 

1  think  further  that,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  State 
should  prepare  to  employ  all  the  prison  labor  in  the 
manufacture  of  jute.  She  would  then  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  control  prices  of  bags  and  to  bold  them  at 
reasonable  figures,  and  do  much  toward  making 
the  prison  self-sustaining.    Respectfully  yours, 

C.  P.  Berry. 


Viticultural  Commissioners. — Gov- 
ernor Markham  has  appointed  Viticultural 
Commissioners  as  follows  :  John  T.  Doyle 
of  San  Francisco,  commissioner  at  large  (re- 
appointed); Allen  Towle  of  Placer  county, 
commissioner  for  the  El  Dorado  District, 
vice  George  G.  Blanchard,  deceased;  Geo. 
West  for  San  Joaquin  District  (reappointed); 
E.  C.  Bichowsky  of  San  Gabriel,  Los  An- 


geles county,  to  succeed  L.  J.  Rose,  term 
expired;  Isaac  de  Turk  for  the  Sonoma 
District. 


QUEF^IES  AND  ^J^EfblES. 


Other  Benefits  from  the  Coyote  Bounty. 

Valley  Center,  San  Diego  Co. 

To  THE  Editor:— In  a  late  issue  of  the 
Press,  you  invite  comment  on  the  coyote 
scalp  law  by  those  concerned.  In  response, 
I  would  say  that  I  am  a  rancher  and  live 
somewhat  remote  from  market.  We  keep 
cattle,  horses,  etc.  on  our  ranch.  (I  have 
no  sheep.)  I  endeavor  to  raise  poultry  to 
consume  the  grain  we  grow.  Previous  to 
the  Scalp  Act  and  the  diminution  of  the 
coyotes,  our  loss  was  about  50  cents  per  day 
from  the  ravages  of  the  coyotes  on  the  poul- 
try. By  a  liberal  use  of  poisons,  guns  and  a 
little  vigilance,  we  can  keep  the  rabbits  and 
squirrels  under  control,  but  coyotes  were 
always  out  of  our  range.  We  have  never 
killed  any  of  the  varmints  since  the  act  was 
passed,  consequently  are  not  pecuniarily 
benefited  by  the  act,  only  so  far  as  it  saves 
us  the  loss  of  so  much  poultry.  Two  years 
ago,  during  a  busy  time  in  harvest,  we  lost 
13  fine  young  Pekin  ducks  at  one  time 
within  40  steps  of  the  house  with  two  good 
watchdogs  just  at  hand. 

I  have  resided  in  these  rugged  mountains 
for  13  years.  In  that  time,  we  have  killed 
scores  and  scores  of  foxes  and  wildcats,  but 
in  all  that  time  have  only  killed  one  coyote. 

As  one  interested  farmer  and  tax  payer,  I 
am  highly  in  favor  of  the  Coyote  Scalp 
bounty.  I  would  suggest  that  our  next  leg- 
islature increase  the  scalp  bounty  and  re- 
duce by  $200,000  the  World's  Fair  appro- 
priation. These  are  my  and  my  neighbor's 
sentiments. 

There  is  a  large  stock  ranch  near  us 
where  hunting  is  prohibited,  and  the  covotes 
stay  and  breed  there.  W.  F.  James. 

Canalgre  Weed  Roots  Wanted. 

San  Diego,  April  8,  1892. 
To  the  Editor: — Among  the  weeds  found 
in  California  is  a  coarse  species  of  dock, 
known  to  Mexicans  as  Canaiicre,  botanically 
known  as  Rutnex  hymenosepaliis.  The  plant 
has  large  tuberous  roots,  most  common  in 
rich  bottom  land.  With  some  Mexicans  the 
leaves  are  used  as  a  substitute  for  pie  plant 
in  making  pies.  The  root  is  credited  with 
curative  properties,  owing  its  repute  to  the 
amount  ot  tannin  contained.  The  writer 
would  be  glad  to  learn  concerning  the  dis- 
tribution of  this  plant  in  California  or  else- 
where. Any  one  in  a  position  to  obtain  a 
large  quantity  of  the  roots  (a  ton  or  more)  is 
invited  to  correspond,  with  a  view  to  learn- 
ing if  it  can  be  turned  to  some  useful  ac- 
count, instead  of  remaining  a  weed. 

C.  R.  Orcutt. 

To  Stop  a  Leaky  Cistern. 
Linden,  Cal.,  April  12,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor: — In  reply  to  Mr.  S.  H. 
Herring,  who  asks  how  to  stop  the  seeping 
of  water  through  a  stone  and  cement  tank, 
will  say:  I  built  a  tank  of  brick  and  cement 
which  seemed  water-tight.  After  holding 
5000  gallons  for  a  week  it  began  to  seep  a 
little,  and  the  next  day  bursted  a  portion  of 
the  bottom  out.  I  then  removed  more  of 
the  bottom,  replaced  the  washed  out  founda- 
tion with  a  concrete  made  of  broken  stpnes 
and  cement,  plastered  the  bottom  with  ce- 
ment, then  painted  the  inside  of  tank  with 
two  coats  of  white  rubber  paint  (for  outside 
work),  and  have  had  no  seepage  since — 
nearly  a  year.  If  two  coats  of  paint  did  not 
seem  sufficient  I  would  put  on  more. 

J.  M.  Gillis. 
The  Sour  Orange. 

Blocksburg,  Humboldt  Co. 

To  THE  Editor:— Will  the  gentleman  who 
wrote  for  your  paper,  two  weeks  ago,  of  sour 
oranges  tell  me  if  it  is  ident-cal  with  the  Seville 
orange  of  Europe,  which  is  only  used  for  mar- 
malade or  wine  and  is  a  dark,  thick,  rough- 
skinned  and  bitter  fruit,  and  where  to  buy  the 
trees?  Will  some  of  your  readers  tell  me  how 
to  raise  sea  kale  ?— Mrs.  E.  Hope. 

The  sour  orange  is  identical  with  the 
orange  of  Seville.  Trees  can  be  had,  prob- 
ably, from  any  nurseryman  advertising  citrus 
trees. 

Growers  of  sea  kale  will  please  reply. 


The  Olive  Product. — It  is  estimated 
that  Southern  California  altogether  pro- 
duced $65,000  worth  of  olive  oil  and  pickled 
fruit  last  November.  To-day  not  $1000 
worth  of  this  oil  or  pickles  remains  in  the 
market.  The  Eastern  demand  has  been 
enormous.  There  are  many  orders  for 
California  olive  oil  and  pickles  from  Chi- 
cago and  New  York  wholesale  grocers 
already  made  for  the  year's  product. — Po- 
mona Progress. 


April  23,  1892. 
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^Horticulture. 


Irrigated  Strawberries  in  Colorado. 

Our  growers  of  small  fruits  will  be  interested  to  compare 
their  methods  with  those  successfully  followed  by  another 
irrigated  State.  At  a  Farmers'  Institute  meeting  at 
Brighton,  Colorado,  R.  L.  Edwards  read  an  essay  from 
which  we  give  the  following  extracts: 

Knowing  the  strawberry  to  be  an  extraordinary  grass 
feeder  and  a  great  drinker,  I  always  try  to  prepare  my  land 
in  the  fall  for  spring  planting,  and  in  the  spring  for  autumn 
planting,  by  applyin,4  from  30  to  40  loads  of  manure  to  the 
acre,  plow  it  under,  harrow  and  cross  harrow,  and  make  the 
ground  as  mellow  as  I  would  for  a  crop  of  seed  onions.  I 
mark  out  for  the  rows  40  inches  from  row  to  row;  plants  are 
set  about  15  inches  in  rows,  and  have  crowns  just  level  with 
surface.  Use  nothing  but  your  hands  to  plant  with,  spread 
roots  naturally  and  make  soil  firm  around  plants;  better 
walk  on  and  pu:  your  foot  on  each  plant  after  planting. 

Irrigate  immediately  after  planting  if  soil  is  dry,  keep 
plants  moist  during  planting — in  short,  never  expose  the 
roots  one  moment,  when  dry,  to  the  parching  winds  and  the 
sun.  Ninety-nine  per  cent  of  my  plants  always  grow.  Hoe 
and  cultivate  frequently  during  the  summer,  irrigate  before 
the  land  gets  dry,  do  not  turn  water  on  very  rapidly  and  avoid- 
washing,  turn  off  water  soon  as  wet  enough  and  thus  avoid 
souring  the  land.  When  runners  appear,  cut  them  off; 
when  others  appear,  move  them  around  where  you  want 
them  and  put  a  little  soil  on  them.  Try  and  have  plants 
growing  six  inches  from  each  other  in  matted  row  16  or  18 
inches  wide;  this  makes  an  ideal  row.  Cultivate  and  hoe 
out  all  surplus  runners  and  plants  if  you  do  not  wish  them 
for  plants. 

I  am  in  favor  of  fall  planting  if  I  have  plenty  of  water  to 
irrigate  after  planting.  Plant  before  the  first  of  October; 
before  first  of  September  is  better.  Always  let  your  plants 
go  into  winter  quarters  with  plenty  of  moisture.  As  soon 
as  the  land  is  frozen,  cover  with  light  straw  manure;  if  fall- 
planted,  cover  before  any  frost  with  a  light  coat,  and  add 
more  if  you  wish  afterward.  After  my  last  cultivation,  I 
leave  a  good  mark  in  center  between  rows.  When  I  un- 
cover in  spring,  there  is  a  place  to  put  my  long  manure. 
When  I  irrigate,  the  water  runs  under  this  covering,  washes 
out  the  element  in  the  manure,  and  makes  available  plant 
food,  of  which  plants  soon  take  advantage. 

After  crop  is  gathered,  I  run  mowing  machine  as  high 
as  I  can  and  cut  off  tops  of  leaves  and  the  weeds.  The 
latter  are  sure  to  grow  during  the  rush  of  picking  season. 
Rake  up  and  throw  away  the  rubbish;  cultivate  with  two 
horses  through  the  centers  or  the  paths  which  are  made 
very  solid  by  the  pickers  walking  over  them;  then  apply  a 
good  coat  of  well  rotted  manure;  spread  it  all  over  the 
ground,  harrow  and  cross  harrow  with  weight  on  harrows, 
flood  the  water  all  over  the  land,  let  it  soak  for  two  days, 
when  dry  enough  cultivate  often,  use  as  little  water  as 
possible,  and  thus  avoid  washing  out  the  element  as  little 
as  possible. 

Irrigate  often  and  keep  surface  moist;  object,  I  am  now 
encouraging  the  new  fibrous  roots  to  grow,  which  are  now 
just  starting  from  the  upper  part  of  the  crown.  Just  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  the  under  part  of  the  crown  will 
soon  die  if  attended  to  rightly.  In  the  meantime,  my  new 
or  renewed  plants  make  very  rapid  growth,  make  few  or  no 
runners,  but  are  rapidly  making  fruit  crowns  for  the  next 
year's  crop.  I  let  my  strawberries  rest  for  two  or  three 
weeks  after  fruiting,  for  there  is  danger  of  forcing  the  plants 
too  fast  and  causing  them  to  bloom.  Should  it  be  a  mild 
fall,  all  kinds  may  not  do  this;  some  may.  I  have  had 
Captain  Jack  and  the  Favorite  to  bloom  very  thickly  in 
October,  and  I  consider  that  the  following  crop  was  some- 
what less  in  consequence  of  it.  To  avoid  fall  blooming,  I 
now  start  the  fall  cultivation  the  first  of  Argust  instead  of 
the  middle  of  July,  as  I  have  done. 

HOW  TO  MARKET  BERRIES. 
Do  not  use  old  boxes  and  crates  for  berries,  for  there  is 
stain  on  the  cases  caused  by  the  juice  of  berries  that  have 
been  shipped  long  distances.  For  months  previous  to  the 
ripening  of  Colorado  berries,  you  can  buy  those 
cases  for  one-third  the  price  of  new  ones;  but  the  sharp  eye 
of  the  purchaser  will  object  to  them.  Mold  is  present  in 
the  wood  on  their  arrival  from  distant  points,  and  sure  to 
be  present  as  soon  as  fresh  fruit  is  put  in  them.  I  have 
often  seen  berries,  24  hours  from  picking,  commence  to  mold 
when  such  cases  contain  them.  It  must  cause  dissatis- 
faction to  purchasers,  as  berries  are  very  susceptible  to  in- 
jury and  sensible  to  the  surroundings,  and  old  crates  and 
boxes  are  a  pest  house  for  their  reception.  By  all  means, 
always  use  new  and  attractive  cases. 

I  will  state  another  objection  I  have  against  our  retail 
dealers.  They  scatter  the  fruit  out  of  the  boxes  on  their 
counters,  scoop  them  into  a  quart  measure,  and  throw  them 
into  paper  bags  for  their  customers.  By  the  time  the  bag 
reaches  the  home  of  the  consumer,  the  berries  are  a  mass 
of  mush.  After  berries  are  treated  in  this  way,  the  con- 
sumption to  a  great  extent  is  curtailed,  the  appetite  de- 
creases, the  good  housewife  becomes  disgusted,  and  she 
wants  no  more  strawberries  in  the  house.  She  stops  buy- 
ing them,  and  the  market  becomes  glutted.  Such  is  the 
case  with  our  market.  In  Denver,  consumers  are  disgust- 
ed v/ith  using  a  berry  the  color  of  a  strawberry,  but  they 
do  not  deserve  the  name.  Frequently,  last  summer,  I  tasted 
those  berries,  some  of  which  were  shipped  from  Florida, 
and  with  my  eyes  shut  I  would  imagine  I  was  eating  a 
berry  Edison  speaks  of  manufacturing  out  of  New  Jersey 
soil.  P^dison  says  they  lack  fiber,  but  I  thought  they  were 
deficient  in  every  element  they  ought  to  have  but  color. 

It  is  pertinent  for  our  Colorado  strawberry  growers  to 
put  in  practice  and  produce  berries  superior  in  quality, 
tempting  in  color  and  uniformly  large.  Grade  your  berries; 
throw  out  all  damaged  and  small  berries,  if  there  are  any. 
Use  nothing  but  attractive  boxes  and  crates  with  yourname 
and  location  on  each.    Pick  your  berries  with  a  portion  of 


the  stem  left  on  them.  Berries  appear  more  attractive  and 
keep  better  when  picked  this  way.  If  to  be  shipped,  pick 
them  a  little  under-ripe  but  fully  colored.  Jesse  and  War- 
field  No.  2  require  picking  every  day  to  obtain  best  results. 
If  the  above  suggestions  are  complied  with,  there  is  very 
little  fear  that  the  Denver  market  will  be  glutted  with 
Colorado  strawberries.  To  keep  tally  with  25  or  more 
pickers,  I  found  it  necessary  to  have  cards  printed — three 
kinds,  three  colors;  one  for  one  box,  another  for  five  boxes. 
When  pickers  have  a  dollar's  worth,  they  return  them  for  a 
dollar  card  with  my  name  endorsed  on  the  back.  There 
was  no  mistake,  and  it  gave  good  satisfaction.  Before 
closing  my  remarks,  let  me  again  impress  on  the  minds 
of  all  the  Colorado  strawberry  producers:  Grow  them  for 
quality,  grow  them  aiming  for  large  berries,  grow  them  at- 
tractive in  color,  grade  them,  and  put  your  fruit  in  attractive 
cases  before  offering  for  sale. 


The  Olive  in  the  Interior. 

Extracts  from  an  essay  by  George  C.  Roeding  aiFresno 
Farmers'  Institute. 

Some  contend  that  the  sea  breeze  is  an  essential  factor 
for  the  olive.  This  is  a  mistaken  idea.  The  olive  is 
grown  in  Smyrna  70  and  80  miles  inland.  It  also  pro- 
duces large  crops  of  fruit  in  soils  where  other  fruits  would 
be  a  failure.  The  olive  is  not  a  success  on  heavy,  wet 
land. 

Most  of  us,  both  raisin  and  fruit  growers,  know  by  sad 
experience,  how  important  a  part  labor  plays  in  profitable 
fruit-growing  here,  and  especially  is  this  brought  to  our 
attention  during  the  picking  season  when  labor  is  at  a 
premium.  How  10  overcome  this  difficulty  has  had  the 
careful  consideration  of  many  fruit  growers,  as  the  high 
wages  demanded  and  received  by  laborers,  and  especially 
the  Chinese,  is  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  their  real 
value. 

I  think  a  simple  solution  to  that  question  will  be  found 
in  a  greater  diversity  of  crops,  so  that  as  soon  as  one  has 
been  handled  and  disposed  of,  another  will  follow,  and 
thus  employment  will  be  given  to  men  for  more  months  in 
the  year,  with  the  result  that  wages  will  not,  during  the 
fruit  season,  be  as  high  as  in  past  years. 

The  olive  ripens  when  all  other  crops  have  been  gathered, 
some  varieties  commencing  to  ripen  with  us  Novem- 
ber 1st  and  continuing  until  January  ist,  thus  giving  ample 
time  to  gather  the  crop,  providing  you  will  plant  varieties 
in  accordance  with  their  time  of  ripening.  Labor  at  this 
season  of  the  year  is  easily  obtained  at  much  lower  rates, 
and  furthermore,  the  fruit  can  hang  on  the  tree  several 
weeks  without  being  damaged;  rains  are  a  benefit,  are 
actually  required;  the  trees  gather  increased  vigor  in  the 
fall,  and  the  fruit  fills  out  and  ripens  much  more  readily 
than  it  otherwise  would. 

True,  the  olive  does  not  come  into  bearing  as  soon  as 
other  trees,  but  taking  into  consideration  the  difference 
between  the  profits  of  an  olive  orchard  and  that  of 
some  other  variety  of  fruit  on  the  same  soil,  I  feel  satis- 
fied when  your  trees  do  come  into  bearing  you  will  be 
amply  repaid  for  the  time  you  have  had  to  wait  before 
receiving  any  returns.  The  olive  commences  to  bear  when 
about  four  years  old,  and  from  that  time  on  will  increase 
in  productiveness  every  succeeding  year  for  an  indefinite 
period.  There  are  trees  in  Europe  said  to  be  1000  years 
old,  and  still  bearing  large  crops  annually.  A  number  of 
my  trees  commenced  to  bear  a  few  olives  when  three  years 
old,  and  since  that  time  I  have  never  known  the  crop  to 
fail. 

Just  such  soils  as  are  not  adapted  to  the  raisin  grape  are 
suited  to  the  olive.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  sandy,  light 
loam,  of  which  there  are  many  thousands  of  acres  in  this 
valley,  and  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  best  for  the  olive. 

In  making  this  statement,  I  speak  from  actual  experi- 
ence and  observation.  I  had  about  75  acres  planted  to  the 
olive  on  such  soil  as  mentioned  above.  The  oldest  of  my 
trees  are  not  more  than  seven  years,  and  for  three  years 
have  been  loaded  with  fruit,  while  olive  trees  of  the  Mission 
variety,  growing  on  the  Fresno  Vineyard  Company's  place, 
on  heavy  argillaceous  soil,  have  never  had  on  any  one  of 
their  trees,  now  fully  ten  years  old,  as  many  olives  as  have 
been  gathered  from  my  trees  when  only  six. 

In  planting  an  olive  orchard,  the  first  step  to  be  taken  is 
to  plow  jour  land  good  and  deep,  not  less  than  12  inches; 
the  deeper  you  plow  the  better  the  results.  I  have  planted 
trees  at  the  Fancher  Creek  nursery  25  feet  apart,  many, 
however,  recommend  30  and  36  feet.  In  such  soil  as  I 
have  25  feet  is  a  good  distance,  and  if  eventually  the  trees 
do  become  too  much  crowded  (it  will  take  at  least  15 
years)  every  other  tree  can  be  cut  out  and  then  the  trees 
will  not  be  too  far  apart.  Mr.  Roeding  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  the  interior  counties  are  better  suited  to  the 
olive  than  any  other  portion  of  the  State.  He  said  that 
olives  may  readily  be  transplan'ed  when  four  or  five  years 
old,  and  instances  are  known  of  their  being  successfully 
transplanted  when  20  years  of  age. 

PICKLING  OLIVES. 

Take  a  can  of  concentrated  lye;  dissolve  about  one  can 
in  a  gallon  of  water,  using  an  earthen  vessel  for  that 
purpose.  The  strength  of  the  solution  should  be  tested 
with  a  hydrometer,  The  spec  fic  gravity  should  not  be 
more  than  ten  degrees. 

If  the  olives  are  in  a  green  state  this  strength  can  be 
safely  used.  If  ripe,  the  hydrometer  should  not  register 
more  than  six  or  seven  drgrees  at  the  outside.  It  will 
take  from  four  to  five  hours  for  the  lye  to  penetrate  the 
olive.  After  the  olives  have  been  submerged  for  two 
hours  you  should  examine  them  every  15  minutes.  Take 
one  out,  cut  into  it  and  as  soon  as  the  lye  has  penetrated  to 
the  pit  drain  it  off,  which  may  be  ascertained  by  a  dis- 
coloration of  the  flesh.  Now  pour  fresh  water  over  the 
olives,  and  change  this  at  least  three  times  a  day  for  four 
days,  or  until  the  taste  of  the  lye  has  ei.t  rely  disappeared. 

Then  dissolve  salt  in  water,  taking  about  twelve  ounces 
to  every  gallon,  and  after  boiling  for  ten  minutes  add  one 
ounce  of  alum  to  every  gallon  to  clarify  the  solution.  This 


mixture  should  be  poured  over  the  olives  and  in  a  few  days 
they  will  be  fit  to  be  eaten. 

Thus  far  no  insect  pests  have  attacked  the  olives  here. 

Treatment  after  Snnbum. 

LiNEus  Stewart  at  the  Fresno  FarmerB'  Institute. 

"  In  the  spring  of  1890,  I  became  the  owner  of  a  ranch, 
at  that  lime  known  as  the  Hoag  ranch,  30  acres  of  which 
are  in  peach  and  nectarine  trees  from  five  to  eight  years 
old.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  I  noticed  that  a  great  many 
trees  had  been  badly  sunburned  in  former  years,  leaving 
the  trunks  of  the  trees  bare  of  bark  from  three  to  six  inches 
in  width  and  from  18  to  20  inches  in  height.  The  rag- 
ged edges  of  the  bark  were  infested  with  bugs  of  all  kinds 
and  in  some  instances  fungi  had  made  such  ravages  that 
the  decayed  parts  could  be  removed  with  the  hand. 

Knowing  that  insects  attack  wood  for  the  sugar  or  gum 
contained  therein,  and  that  fungi  subsist  on  the  albumen  of 
the  wood,  I  determined  to  give  a  coaling  of  pine  tar  to 
protect  the  trees  from  these  ravages. 

In  March,  1891,  I  thoroughly  cleaned  away  all  the  de- 
cayed wood,  stripped  off  all  the  loose  bark,  and  then  cov- 
ered the  wounds  with  the  pine  tar.  Insects  and  worms 
came  out  by  hundreds. 

The  effect  of  the  treatment  is  a  new  growth  closing 
around  the  bare  spaces,  no  bark  peeling  away,  and  the 
trees  are  healthy  and  bear  well.  I  gave  another  coating 
of  the  tar  in  February  of  this  year,  and  found  a  few  limbs 
that  had  escaped  my  observation  last  year;  the  difference 
between  them  and  those  that  had  been  treated  was  remark- 
able; no  new  growth  of  wood,  the  bark  all  rough  and 
curled  up  and  insects  under  all.  J.  R.  Baird,  horticultural 
commissioner,  visited  the  orchard  February  22d,  and  was 
very  much  impressed  with  the  benefits  of  the  treament. 

I  would  advise  two  applications  yearly,  one  in  the  fall  to 
protect  the  injured  trees  from  the  rain,  and  one  in  the 
spring  to  keep  out  the  insects. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  this  paper  it  was  clear- 
ly shown  that  tar  should  not  be  put  upon  live  bark  but  only 
on  the  wounds  caused  by  sunburn.  Tar  kills  live  bark. 
— Ed.  Press. 

The  California  Strawberry. 

We  have  to  go  away  from  home  to  learn  the  news.  Per- 
haps some  of  our  readers  need  not  go  so  far,  and  if  so, 
we  should  like  to  have  them  tell  us  what  they  know  of  a 
strawberry  called  the  "  California."  We  find  the  following 
letter  from  Chas.  Wright  of  Seaford,  Delaware,  in  the 
American  Farm  of  Richmond,  Va. 

A  subscriber  from  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J.,  asks  about  the  California 
strawberry.  I  have  it,  and  will  try  to  tell  him  what  I  know  of  it. 
Several  years  ago  an  agent  from  Ohio  came  through  here  selling 
nursery  stock,  and  claimed  to  have  two  valuable  new  strawberries — 
Topeka  and  California.  He  sold  a  good  many  plants,  and  when 
they  afterward  came  into  bearing,  all,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
turned  out  to  be  the  the  old  Crescent.  One  man  in  Carohna  county, 
Md.,  got  a  berry  altogether  different  from  anything  we  had  before, 
and  this  proved  to  be  the  California.  It  has  become  quite  popular 
lately,  and  will  be  largely  planted  here  this  spring.  I  heard  of  it 
through  a  parly  some  ten  miles  from  me,  who  had  shipped  the  finest 
berries  that  went  from  his  station,  and  on  investigation  I  found  them 
to  be  the  California.  It  is  large,  rather  long,  firm,  a  good  grower, 
quite  productive,  and  is  used  here  as  a  very  suitable  fertilizer  for 
Bubach;  season  medium  early.  Altogether  it  is  considered  a  first- 
class  market  sort  by  those  who  know  it  best.  The  Topeka  turned 
out  the  same  way.  I  have  not  yet  fruited  it,  but  a  friend  of  mine 
here,  who  was  fortunate  enough  to  get  his  true  to  name,  finds  it  very 
fine,  and  asked  me  to  propagate  it,  he  furnishing  me  the  plants. 
Whether  there  ever  were  two  such  varieties  I  don't  know,  but  they 
are  not  like  any  of  the  varieties  I  know  or  have  fruited. 

Now  what  is  the  California  Strawberry.?  Is  it  the  old 
Longworth  Prolific  which  retained  its  popularity  here  so 
long  after  it  was  lost  sight  of  at  the  East  that  it  may  have 
been  sent  back  East  with  a  new  name  ?  We  would  like 
to  know  more  about  it. 


Horticulture  at  the  World's  Fair. 

Appropriations  for  exhibits  for  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition  from  foreign  countries  now  aggregate  more 
than  $4,500,000. 

The  Placer  County  World's  Fair  Association  has  author- 
ized Alex.  Keller  to  secure  a  horticultural  collection  and  was 
allowed  a  per  diem  and  expense  for  the  work. 

The  ladies  of  San  Diego  City  and  the  surrounding  towns 
are  organizing  and  doing  excellent  work,  especially  in  the 
way  of  gathering  rare  plants,  vines,  shrubs,  etc. 

A  lady  at  Oceanside,  San  Diego  Co.,  is  growing  some 
calla  lillies  for  exhibition  at  the  World's  Fair.  Some  of 
the  blossoms  recently  shown  were  fully  a  foot  across  and 
the  stocks  five  feet  in  height. 

A  recent  letter  from  J.  M.  Samuels,  Chief  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Horticulture,  states  that  one  acre  of  ground  on  the 
beautiful  spot  known  as  the  Wooded  Island,  will  be  de- 
vcted  to  a  rose  garden.  The  California  Nursery  Co.,  at 
Niles,  has  agreed  to  furnish  900  plants  to  be  used  in  this 
space. 

Miss  F.  Butler,  who  has  been  chosen  by  the  California 
Commission  to  collect  and  arrange  studies  of  the  Natural 
flora  of  California,  is  actively  at  work.  There  are  upward 
of  5000  varieties  of  wild  flowers  in  California,  and  she  ex- 
pects to  furnish  for  exhibition  at  Chicago,  studies  of  600 
wild  flowers  and  grasses  in  both  oil  and  water  colors. 

Taking  the  State  as  a  whole,  much  interest  is  being 
shown  in  matters  relating  to  an  exhibit  of  California's  prod- 
ucts at  Chicago.  Exhibits  are  being  collected  and  stored 
at  central  points  ready  for  transportation.  Young  trees 
and  vines  have  been  transplanted  into  boxes  in  order  to 
be  hardy  for  next  year,  while  those  remaining  in  the  or- 
chards and  vineyards  have  been  carefully  pruned  and 
well  fertilized,  in  order  that  only  the  choicest  specimens  of 
fruit  may  be  grown.  Great  care  has  been  given  to  the 
cereals  and  other  agricultural  products,  while  at  least  one 
county  has  growing  for  a  display,  over  50  different  varieties 
of  wheat.  Exhibits  under  the  department  of  horticulture 
are  well  under  way. 
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Tlie  "  Red,  WMte  and  Roan." 

Baden  Station,  San  Mateo  Co.,  April  13,  1862 

To  THE  Editor  : — The  season  is  at  hand  when  farm- 
ers and  dairymen  will  be  looking  around  with  a  view  to  re- 
plenishing their  herds  with  new  blood  by  the  purchase  of 
bulls  for  future  use.  Of  course  there  is  the  usual  outcry 
about  color,  some  not  being  satisfied  unless  they  can  have 
a  red  bull.  By  all  means  let  such  have  their  fancies  grat 
ified;  but  most  of  us  know  that  it  is  hard  to  get  everything 
perfect  in  a  bull,  as  well  as  in  other  things,  and  I,  for  one, 
believe  that  the  proportion  of  really  good  animals  is  less 
among  red  Shorthorns  than  among  those  of  other  colors 

Since  the  year  1810,  when  the  roan  bull  Comet  (155)  was 
sold  for  1000  guineas,  until  the  present  time  when  Queen 
Victoria's  roan  bull  New  Year's  Gift  (57,796)  has  just  been 
sold  for  the  same  sum  of  money  (being  more  than  $5000), 
roan  cattle  have  sold  for  the  highest  prices  and  won  the 
most  prizes.  Let  any  man  tell  me  of  a  herd  that  has  been 
bred  successfully  and  altogether  to  red  for  the  space  of  20 
years,  which  is  not  too  long  a  time  in  which  to  establish  a 
herd  of  any  fixed  type,  and  I  will  name  20  or  more  breed- 
ers who  have  been  more  successful  by  not  being  bound  to 
anyone  color,  and  whose  cattle  have  been  more  in  demand, 
for  every  breeder  that  has  been  equally  successful  by  con- 
fining himself  to  using  only  red  bulls. 

Another  noticeable  fact  about  the  Queen's  recent  sale  is 
that  a  white  yearling  heifer  "  of  rare  proportions  and  of 
great  beauty  "  sold  for$53o— a  price  which  exceeded  that  of 
any  other  female  in  the  sale  by  about  $155,  and  that  in  a 
lot  of  26  head,  which  sold  for  the  high  average  of  $242. 

When  I  refer  to  roans  as  selling  for  the  largest  prices,  it 
is  also  inferred  that  not  only  the  breeding  is  good,  but  the 
animals  are  also  individually  of  the  best,  not  because  of 
the  color,  but  rather  for  their  better  shape  and  greater 
thriving  qualities,  coupled  occasionally,  but  not  necessarily, 
with  what  is  called  style.  I  say  not  necessarily,  because 
it  is  a  fact  that  the  so-called  stylish  cattle  are  very  seldom 
of  the  best  type  and  symmetry.  However  taking  to  the 
eye  of  some  people  they  may  be,  they  are  apt  to  be  in- 
clined to  legginess  and  too  frequently  narrow  and  flat  in 
the  foreribs  and  through  the  heart,  faults  that  indicate  a 
delicate  constitution  in  an  animal,  which  no  amount  of 
upstanding  style  can  compensate  for.  Style  counts  for 
nothing  at  the  shambles,  but  often  worse,  as  those  of  that 
kind  of  cattle  invariably  look  bigger  than  they  really  are, 
especially  to  the  eye  of  the  inexperienced. 

Most  of  your  readers  who  take  an  interest  in  cattle  know 
that  I  have  written  on  this  subject  before,  and  to  show  that 
I  do  not  stand  alone  in  my  ideas  as  regards  the  superior 
quality  of  the  lighter  colored  cattle,  I  commend  the  follow 
ing,  written  by  one  of  the  most  successful  breeders  of 
Shorthorns  in  the  United  States  and  reproduced  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Breeders'  Gazette  and  also  in  the  Live  Stock 
Report : 

Breeding  for  Color. 

FROM  AOBICULTUBAL  DEPAKTMENT  KANSAS  WEEKLY  CAPITAL. 

In  your  issue  of  Jan.  28th,  I  notice  a  reference  to  myself  in  the 
article  by  "  D.  P.  N."  on  "  Breeding  for  Color  in  Shorthorns, "  which 
prompts  me  to  ask  for  a  word  or  two.  Had  "  D.  P.N."  visited  the 
Linwood  herd  any  time  in  the  last  two  years,  he  would  have  found 
three  bulls  in  service,  two  roans  and  one  red.  Had  he  been  here  to- 
day, he  would  have  found  us  deciding  the  selection  of  three  calves 
to  keep  for  future  use  out  of  21  head,  and  the  result  again  two  roans 
and  one  red  out  of  a  roan  cow,  the  entire  lot  containing  only  four 
roans.  Now  in  neither  case  has  the  selection  been  made  on  account 
of  the  color,  but  because  they  were  the  best  and  in  every  way  the 
most  perfect  animals,  and  the  odds  were  largely  in  favor  of  those 
with  mellow,  mossy,  roan  coats.  I  fully  appreciate  the  difficulty  he 
speaks  of  as  existing  here  in  the  West,  and  here  only,  in  the 
preference  of  a  majority  of  buyers  for  red  at  all  hazards  and  at  any 
sacrifice  of  quality;  but  I  think  it  has  reached  a  point  where  it  in- 
volves the  ruin  of  the  grandest  breed  of  cattle  in  taking  an  inferior 
animal  because  it  is  red. 

In  Kentucky  I  have  o'ten  seen  grade  cattle  superior  to  the  "  blue 
blood  "  herds,  and  found  that  for  years  the  farmer  took  as  his  sires 
the  cheap  roan  bulls  instead  of  the  high-priced  reds.  In  Canada  I 
have  never  seen  a  farmer  using  other  than  roan  bulls,  as  they  say 
they  are  perfectly  willing  to  let  the  Americans  buy  the  red  ones. 
Some  of  their  professional  breeders  have,  like  us,  yielded  to  the  de- 
mands from  our  side  for  red,  and  when  persisted  in  for  several  genera- 
tions, the  effect  is  plain.  As  an  American,  I  am  ashamed  to  say 
that,  so  far  as  the  show  rings  are  concerned,  for  several  years  the 
Shorthorns  would  not  have  been  "in  it  "  at  all  had  it  not  been  for 
imported  roan  cattle  and  the  sons  and  daughters  of  roan  cows  and 
bulls  from  the  other  side.  All  the  mystery  of  breeding  may  be  sum- 
med up  as  William  Houseman  puts  it,  "  to  be  able  to  understand  the 
fitness  of  similarities  and  the  unfitness  of  dissimilarities,"  and  per- 
sistently "breed  to  the  best,"  The  "feed  lot"  and  the  "show 
ring"  will  then  soon  convince  the  other  fellows.      W.  A.  Harris, 

Linwoodf  Kan. 

So  much  for  the  beefy  side,  and  now  a  few  facts  on  the 
m  Iking  qualities  of  some  of  the  old  sorts,  some  of  them 
taken  from  the  reports  of  the  American  Shorthorn  Breed- 
ers' Association  on  cows  milked  for  their  premiums  at  dif- 
ferent State  Fairs. 

A  good  sample  to  begin  with  is  one  of  my  own  heifers, 
Baden  Ruby  4th,  roan,  calved  March  4,  1889.  She  pro- 
duced her  first  calf  (a  bull)  on  the  day  she  was  three  years 
old.  Her  milk  was  weighed  from  the  morning  of  the  7th 
March  to  the  morning  of  the  12th,  nine  milkings.  She  gave 
164  pounds  of  milk,  being  a  fraction  over  18  pounds  for 
each  milking.  Her  sire  was  a  white  bull  and  all  the  dams 
in  the  pedigree  were  roan  for  the  next  preceding  five  gen- 
erations, and  the  seven  sires  preceding  the  white  one  were 
six  roans  and  one  yellow-red  in  color — a  real  old-fashioned 
Shorthorn  color,  however  much  despised  by  some  people. 

Baden  Ruby  4th  is  of  the  same  family  as  Baden  Ruby, 
yellow,  red  and  white,  that  averaged  a  fraction  over  40X 
pounds  of  milk  a  day,  for  seven  days,  at  the  California 
State  Fair  in  1890,  giving  as  much  as  44  poun  ds  on  the  sixth 
day  of  the  trial.  She  had  averaged  over  50  pounds  a  day 
at  home  from  the  time  of  calving  till  the  time  of  starting 
for  the  fair,  a  period  of  six  weeks. 

This  family  of  Shorthorns  was  bred  for  useful  qualities, 
symmetrical  shape,  milk  and  beef,  but  without  regard  to 
the  maintenance  of  any  one  color,  by  the  late  Sir  Charles 
Knightley  as  much  as  50  years  ago,  the  bulk  of  his  herd 


being  sold  off  in  1856,  at  an  average  price  of  $385  for  77  beef  on  a  given  quantity  of  food,  as  well 
head.  milk  of  a  good  or  even  superior  quality. 


White  Maid,  milked  at  the  same  time  as  Badea  Ruby, 
gave  a  fraction  over  30)^  pounds  a  day  for  the  seven  days' 
trial,  3>^  months  after  calving.  In  the  spring  of  1888,  this 
cow  gave  an  average  of  over  50  pounds  of  milk  a  day  for 
ICQ  days,  after  calving,  on  good  grass.  She  is  descended 
from  one  of  the  earlier  importations  of  Shorthorns  into  the 
United  States,  and  has  for  her  sire  a  white  bull  whose  sire 
and  dam  (both  roan)  I  brought  from  England  in  1875, 

I  could  give  other  proofs  of  the  good  milking  qualities  of 
Shorthorns  from  my  own  herd,  particularly  some  of  the 
descendants  of  the  imported  cows  :  Frantic  by  4th  Duke 
of  York  (10,167),  Pansy  by  Blaize  (76),  and  Lady  Jane  by 
Whittington  (12,299).  I  have  had  cows  of  these  old  fam- 
ilies give  as  much  as  seven  gallons  of  milk  a  day,  while  20 
quarts  a  day  is  an  ordinary  quantity  for  any  cow  of  the 
families  named  to  give  when  in  full  milk  and  on  fairly  good 
feed, 

OTHER  STATE  FAIR  RECORDS. 

I  will  now  turn  to  the  reports  on  cows  milked  for 
premiums  offered  by  the  American  Shorthorn  Breeders' 
Association,  through  the  agency  of  various  State  Fairs  dur- 
ing the  last  three  years. 

The  best  record  for  1889  at  the  New  York  State  Fair 
was  made  by  Messrs.  Spencer  &  Son's  Fillpail  3d,  roan. 
She  gave  30^  pounds  of  milk,  which  made  i>i  pounds  of 
butter  for  the  24  hours,  197  days  after  calving. 

The  same  firm  also  had  three  other  good  cows,  viz.: 
Cherry  Lass  4th,  roan,  gave  28 J  pounds  milk  and  i  7-16 
pounds  of  butter  177  days  after  calving.  Kitty  Clay  3d 
gave  28J  pounds  of  milk  and  1  5-16  pounds  of  butter  140 
days  after  calving;  and  Kitty  Clay  4th,  21^  pounds  milk 
and  I  1-16  pounds  of  butter  197  days  after  calving.  Cows 
that  will  make  over  one  pound  of  butter  a  day,  six  months 
after  calving,  and  when  away  from  home,  and,  as  the  re- 
port says,  after  having  been  shipped  400  miles,  cannot  but 
be  looked  upon  as  good  cows. 

At  the  Indiana  State  Fair,  Mrs.  Virginia  C.  Meredith 
exhibited  Wild  Duchess  of  Oxford,  where  she  made  a 
record  of  32  lbs.  7>^  ozs.  of  milk  for  the  24  hours. 

The  above  are  the  only  records  of  milk  given  by  the 
Shorthorn  cows  exhibited  in  1889,  although  several  pre- 
miums were  awarded  for  dairy  Shorthorns  at  some  other 
fairs  which  were  not  really  dairy  cows,  but  the  greater  part 
of  them  animals  which  took  the  premiums  in  the  classes 
where  they  had  been  judged  by  the  beef  standard. 

In  1890,  one  of  the  best  cows,  if  not  the  best,  was  ex- 
hibited at  the  Michigan  State  Fair,  viz.,  Moss  Rose  4th, 
red  and  white  (vol.  35,  p.  579),  and  of  the  old  Pansy  by 
Blaize  (76)  tribe.  Two  pounds  of  butter  were  made  from 
her  milk  of  one  day,  the  weight  of  milk  not  being  given. 

The  first  prize  cow  at  the  New  York  State  Fair  was 
Kitty  Clay  2d,  yellow  roan  (vol.  21  p.  16,553),  and,  as  the 
name  indicates,  of  the  old  "  Henry  Clay  stock."  She  is 
also  the  dam  of  the  cows  Kitty  Clay  3d  and  4th,  named 
above,  and  gave  42  lbs.  13  ozs.  of  milk  in  one  day,  from 
which  1  lb.  1 1  ozs.  of  butter  was  made.  She  had  her  last 
calf  August  I,  1890.  The  second  prize  was  awarded  to 
Constance  of  Brookdale  28th,  red  and  little  white  (vol.  33 
596),  her  sire,  dam  and  great  dam  all  being  roan.  She 
gave  42  lbs.  3  ozs.  of  milk,  which  made  i  lb.  8  ozs.  of 
butter  (unsalted),  and  had  her  last  calf  Aug.  23,  1890.  She 
is  a  descendant  of  imported  Constance  by  Bridegroom — a 
family  of  Shorthorns  which  have  been  much  more  favor- 
ably looked  upon  as  beef  producers  than  as  dairy  cattle. 

The  next  best  cow  at  the  same  fair  was  Fillpail  3d,  roan 
(the  premier  cow  of  1889),  her  milk  for  the  24  hours  being 
31  lbs.  6  ozs.;  butter,  i  lb.  4J  ozs.  She  had  her  last  calf 
on  April  17,  1890,  and  was  again  in  calf  from  June  loth, 
thus  being  placed  at  a  great  disadvantage  when  compared 
with  the  two  first  prize  cows. 

The  best  heifer  on  the  record  is  Chautauqua  Belle,  red 
(vol.  36),  which  gave  23  lbs.  10  ozs.  of  milk,  12  ozs.  butter, 
in  one  day.    She  had  her  last  calf  April  15,  1890. 

All  other  cows  reported  as  receiving  premiums  at  any 
of  the  fairs  gave  less  than  30  pounds  a  day,  excepting  three 
that  gave  respectively  36,  33  and  yi\  pounds  of  milk. 

The  premiums  for  1891  were  awarded  to  the  cow  giving 
the  most  butter  in  two  days  (according  to  the  Babcock 
tester),  the  quantity  made  from  one  cow  varying  all  the  way 
from  .321  lb.  (less  than  half  a  pound  a  day)  up  to  4.2  lbs., 
or  at  the  rate  of  2.  i  lbs.  a  day,  the  next  best  record  being 
3.857  lbs.  for  the  two  days.  These  latter  were  the  first  and 
second  prize  cows  at  the  Western  Pennsylvania  State  Fair, 
and  were  the  best  exhibits  at  12  different  State  Fairs,  in- 
cluding California,  which  ought  to  have  done  better. 

The  third  best  cow  was  Fillpail  3d,  before  mentioned, 
with  3.29  pounds  butter  to  her  credit  at  the  New  York 
State  Fair,  and  the  fourth  best  showing  was  made  by  Moss 
Rose  4th,  with  3.25  pounds  for  the  two  days  at  the  Michi- 
gan State  Fair,  where  she  made  2  pounds  in  one  day  in 
1890,  as  before  stated. 

Fifteen  of  the  nineteen  cows  that  were  awarded  first  and 
second  premiums  at  the  different  State  Fairs  made  over 
one  pound  of  butter  a  day,  five  of  these  having  over  \\  lbs. 
a  day  and  less  than  2  pounds,  while  only  one  cow  gave  2 
lbs.  a  day  or  over  (4.2  lbs.  in  two  days). 

The  two  best  cows  for  1891  were  red  ones;  of  the  six 
next  best,  four  were  red  and  white  and  two  roan.  As  the 
weight  of  each  cow's  milk  is  not  given,  neither  the  time  of 
last  calving,  both  of  which  I  think  ought  to  be  made 
known  (as  at  the  New  York  State  Fair  in  1890),  we  have 
not  all  the  means  by  which  we  can  form  an  opinion  of  what 
is  a  first-class  dairy  cow.  As  is  well  known,  some  cows 
give  a  large  quantity  of  milk  for  a  few  months  and  dry  up 
quickly  after  they  are  in  calf  again,  while  others  will  give  a 
steady  flow  for  several  months  and  milk  well  up  to  or  near 
the  time  of  calving  again,  giving  in  the  aggregate  much 
more  milk  than  many  cows  that  make  a  better  showing 
soon  after  calving. 

GOOD  CATTLE  IN  DULL  TIMES. 
In  several  articles  that  I  wrote  for  the  Rural  Press  last 
year,  I  brought  out  facts  to  prove  that  Shorthorn  cattle  are 
in  no  way  behind  any  other  breed  for  the  production  of 


as  for  quantity  of 
good  or  even  superior  quality.  For  these  reasons 
there  has  been,  through  all  these  years  of  depression  in 
cattle  breeding,  a  steady  demand  for  Shorthorn  bulls,  at 
paying  prices,  particularly  for  use  on  medium-sized  farms, 
where  dairying  is  one  of  the  chief  factors  in  making  ends 
meet.  It  is  true  that  the  prices  at  which  cattle  have  been 
selling  of  late  years  have  afforded  but  little  encouragement 
for  investment  in  high-priced  bulls,  and  many  have  held 
back  from  using  even  good  bulls  on  that  account,  not,  per- 
haps, bearing  in  mind  that  *'  the  bull  is  half  the  herd." 

Good  bulls  can  be  bought  now  for  less  money  than  ever, 
and  for  that  reason  it  is  to  be  feared  that  some  breeders  of 
pure  bred  stock  are  being  deterred  from  making  any  little 
extra  outlay  that  may  be  required  for  either  the  improve- 
ment or  keeping  up  of  their  herds  to  the  past  or  present 
standard.  Cattle  cannot  keep  so  low  as  they  have  been 
for  much  longer.  For  one  reason,  it  has  not  been  paying 
to  raise  them,  and  people  cannot  or  will  not  keep  long  at  a 
thing  that  does  not  pay,  at  least  if  they  can  help  it. 
Therefore,  now  is  the  time  to  buy  good  stock,  "  before  the 
boom,"  as  the  real  estate  men  say,  though  there  may  be 
few  that  are  looking  for  one  in  cattle  just  yet;  but  they  are 
bound  to  have  their  turn  sooner  or  later,  just  as  horses 
have  had,  and  sheep  are  having  it  now. 

Whatev.er  I  may  have  said  about  color,  I  want  it  under- 
stood that  I  have  nothing  against  red;  but  I  do  object  to 
the  absurd  course  of  sacrificing  useful  qualities  for  the  sake 
of  having  a  herd  of  one  color,  thus  practically  breeding  out 
one  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  breed. 

As  well  might  breeders  of  Holstein  cattle  aim  to  breed 
their  cattle  all  black,  or  Hereford  breeders  do  away  with 
the  white  faces  peculiar  to  that  breed,  as  breeders  of  Short- 
horns attempt  to  breed  out  the  white  color  that  is  naturally 
in  them.  But,  fortunately  for  the  cattle,  there  has  been  no 
such  foolish  attempt  made  by  breeders  of  the  two  former 
breeds,  so  far  as  I  am  aware  at  least,  but  they  have  sen- 
sibly stuck  to  developing  the  leading  characteristics  of  the 
respective  breeds — milk  in  one  and  beef  in  the  "  white 
faces."  If  a  red  Shorthorn  is  a  better  animal  than  one  of 
another  color,  for  that  reason,  and  that  only,  he  will  be 
worth  more  money. 

The  low  prices  of  cattle  ought  to  have  the  stimulating 
effect  of  encouraging  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  only  such 
cattle,  whatever  the  breed,  as  will  make  profitable  returns 
for  the  food  consumed,  in  beef  or  milk,  or  both  together. 

Whatever  we  have  of  useful  qualities  in  our  herds,  let 
us  endeavor  to  keep  and  improve  upon,  if  possible,  by 
every  means  in  our  power,  and  stick  to  the  old  and  tried 
blood,  while  we  despise  not  her  true  and  ancient  colors. 

Robt.  Ashburner. 


Southern  Oregon  Cattle.— Letters  received  from 
Southeastern  Oregon  state  that  the  past  winter  has  been 
very  favorable  for  the  cattle  on  the  ranges  in  that  section. 
Stockmen  have  been  stocking  their  ranges  with  young 
cattle  from  California,  and  their  herds  are  beginning  to  be 
as  numerous  as  before  the  heavy  loss  of  the  hard  winter  of 
1889  and  1890.  In  Warner  Valley  the  cattle  are  now 
luxuriating  on  the  sweet  young  grass.  Farther  north,  in 
Baker  county,  the  winter  has  not  been  so  favorable,  and  in 
Idaho  it  has  been  still  worse;  and  on  all  the  ranges  from 
Idaho  to  Salt  Lake  there  has  been  a  heavy  percentage  of 
loss.  Montana,  which  used  to  be  a  large  buyer  of  young 
cattle  in  the  Willamette  Valley,  is  not  buying  any  here  now, 
and  has  had  a  succession  of  such  cold  winters  as  to  be  very 
injurious  to  her  cattle  interests.  The  young  cattle  of  this 
valley  will  be  needed  to  stock  the  ranges  of  Eastern  Ore- 
gon and  Washington. — Salem  Statesman. 


KoflESTf^Y. 


Notes  on  Eucalyptus  Species. 

La  Manda  Park,  Los  Angeles  Co, 
To  the  Editor: — The  last  report  sent  in  to  me  show- 
ing the  experience  of  tree  planters  in  difficult  belts,  comes 
from  a  district,  not  in  the  Antelope  valley,  but  under  the 
same  climatic  conditions. 

This  report  shows  that,  among  the  eucalyptus,  the  E. 
pilularis,  E.  corynocalyx  and  E.  diversicolor  will  not  stand 
much  frost — about  the  same  as  the  blue  gum.  When  grow- 
ing on  a  slope  or  otherwise  protected  from  heavy  frost  the 
Eucalyptus  corynocalyx  ox  "sugar  gum"  was  found  to  stand 
the  drought  and  heat  the  best.  The  E.  Viminalis,  "manna 
gum,"  and  E.  rostrata,  "  red  gum,"  resisted  frost  the  best. 

It  may  be  well  to  recall  the  fact  that  the  E.  Viyninalis, 
"manna  gum,"  has  been  very  extensively  sold  in  California 
for  the  red  gum.  The  Viminalis  h  rs  long  lanceolate  leaves 
of  greenish-grey  color;  it  is  drooping  and  graceful  in  its  new 
growth.  The  new  wood  and  young  branches  are  a  bright 
mahogany  red.  The  tree  is  a  little  more  rapid  grower  than 
the  red  gum,  but  it  is  by  no  means  so  valuable  a  tree. 
The  lanceolate  leaves  of  the  red  gum  are  less  long  and 
narrow  than  those  of  the  Viminalis;  they  are  also  grayer 
in  color.  The  red  gum  is  stiffer  in  its  habit  of  growth  than 
the  manna,  and  generally  not  so  attractive  in  its  early 
years.  How  the  mistake  originally  happened  it  is  now  im- 
possible to  say,  but  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  that  the 
tree  substituted  for  the  red  gum,  while  inferior,  is  still  a 
fine  tree,  with  excellent  adaptive  powers  to  our  climate. 

It  is  fortunate  that  our  seedsmen  and  nurserymen  are  so 
generally  careful  and  reliable.  Most  of  the  cases  where 
seeds  and  trees  of  one  variety  have  been  sent  out  as  be- 
longing to  some  other,  were  doubtless  the  result  of  mis- 
take. It  is,  however,  a  mistake  of  a  most  serious  character. 
A  farmer  who  plants  forest  or  fruit  trees  cannot  afford  to 
devote  his  land  and  attention  over  a  number  of  years  to 
find,  after  all,  that  instead  of  the  valuable  timber  or  crop  he 
might  legitimately  expect  from  his  selected  variety,  he  has 
an  inferior  variety  with  a  comparatively  worthless  crop. 
Carelessness  that  permits  this  deception  and  injury  ap- 
proaches crime.  Abbot  Kinney. 


Afbsl  23,  1892. 
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What  Shall  the  Chicken-House  Floor  Be? 

Although  the  true  way  to  keep  fowls  on  a  commercial 
scale  in  this  State  is  the  itinerary  method,  where  the  house 
floor  shall  be  continually  fresh  ground,  there  must  be  fowls 
kept  in  some  places  in  stationary  houses.  Of  what  shall  the 
floor  be  made?  is  therefore  a  matter  of  considerable  impor- 
tance. The  experience  of  a  number  of  correspondents  to  the 
Rural  New  Yorker  will  be  found  to  reflect  the  experience  of 
our  own  readers  to  a  great  extent  and  will  therefore  be  useful 
to  beginners.  The  name  of  the  writer  will  be  found  at  the 
ends  of  the  several  paragraphs: 

I  have  given  considerable  time  and  study  to  the  subject 
of  poultry-house  floors.  In  the  beginning  of  my  present 
poultry  business  and  in  building  my  first  poultry  house,  I 
was  firm  in  the  belief  that  a  floor  of  earth  would  be  just  the 
thing  needed  if  properly  constructed  and  dry.  I  was  care- 
ful, therefore  to  place  a  good  drain  under  the  foundation 
walls  and  fill  inside  to  a  depth  of  two  feet  with  stone  and 
gravel,  with  a  foot  of  dry  loam  on  top  to  be  changed  twice 
a  year  if  necessary.  The  house  was  built  at  odd  spells 
during  the  summer,  and  was  thoroughly  dry  when  the  hens 
were  put  in  it  on  September  i — 50  in  each  apartment,  12x20 
feet.  At  first  all  w3nt  well;  the  hens  were  out  in  the  parks 
a  good  share  of  the  time;  the  windows  were  open  on  warm, 
sunny  days,  and  the  floors  kept  dry  and  in  good  condition; 
but  as  the  winter  set  in  with  a  fall  of  snow  that  remained 
all  the  season,  and  the  hens  were  consequently  confined 
entirely  to  the  house,  the  floor  soon  began  to  show  damp- 
ness from  the  droppings,  which  condition  grew  continually 
worse  until  about  February  i,  when,  in  spite  of  my  efforts 
to  keep  the  floor  in  proper  shape  by  using  cut  straw,  chaff 
and  other  absorbents  freely,  it  was  far  from  satisfactory, 
being  damp  and  sticky  to  a  depth  of  five  or  six  inches. 
Although  dry  below  that,  there  was  continually  arising  a 
strong,  disagreeable  odor,  which  I  finally  succeeded  in 
checking  by  a  free  use  of  plaster;  but  the  floor  remained 
damp  and  grew  worse  until  spring  came,  when,  with  warm 
days  and  open  windows,  it  dried  into  a  hard  crust  six  or 
eight  inches  deep,  which  it  was  something  of  a  job  to  dig 
up  and  carry  out. 

The  condition  of  the  hens  as  to  health  and  egg  produc- 
tion daring  the  fall  and  fore  part  of  the  winter  was  quite 
satisfactory,  with  a  flattering  prospect  for  the  entire  winter. 
The  condition  rapidly  fell  off,  however,  as  the  floor  grew 
damp,  and  along  toward  spring,  when  they  should  have 
been  laying  nearly  at  their  best,  I  was  getting  few  eggs  and 
there  were  many  sick  and  ailing  hens,  and,  in  fact,  I  lost  a 
number. 

The  conclusion  that  I  was  able  to  draw  from  this  ex- 
perience was  that  while  an  earth  floor  which  could  not  con- 
veniently be  changed  at  least  two  or  three  times  during  the 
winter,  might  answer  for  a  small  flock  in  a  house  large 
enough  to  allow  the  dry  earth  of  the  floor  to  absorb  all  the 
moisture  from  the  droppings  without  becoming  damp  and 
disagreeable  until  the  spring  came  with  its  conveniences  for 
changing  it,  I  should  have  to  use  a  solid  floor  with  absorb- 
ents to  cover  it,  that  could  be  changed  often  to  enable  me 
to  keep  in  proper  condition  so  large  a  number  in  so  small  a 
space. 

In  looking  around  for  a  material  for  the  purpose,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  grout  or  concrete  would  be  the  proper 
thing;  but  as  I  found  that  I  could  put  in  a  board  floor 
somewhat  cheaper,  I  concluded  to  use  it,  as  I  considered 
its  employment  only  an  experiment;  in  fact  I  was  rapidly 
finding  out  that  nearly  all  of  my  work  in  connection  with 
poultry  keeping  was  as  yet  more  or  less  experimental.  I 
bought  a  lot  of  cheap  but  sound  hemlock  and  laid  the  floor, 
being  careful  to  join  the  edges  as  closely  as  possible  with- 
out planing  or  matching.  This  I  kept  well  littered  with  a 
layer  of  dry  earth  and  cut  straw,  which  was  changed  as 
often  as  needed,  with  the  best  results  all  through  the  next 
winter,  which  was  severe,  and  the  hens  were  kept  closely 
confined  all  of  the  time.  So  well  was  I  pleased  with  this 
floor  and  the  method  of  keeping  the  house  dry  and  clean 
through  the  winter  that  I  have  not  looked  for  a  better. 

I  know  of  no  real  objection  to  grout  or  concrete  for  the 
purpose.  Some,  however,  have  raised  the  objection  that  a 
floor  of  that  kind  is  always  cold  and  disagreeable  to  the 
touch  and  consequently  uncomfortable  for  the  fowls  con- 
fined upon  it.  Without  having  had  any  experience  with  it, 
I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  if  properly  cov- 
ered with  dry  earth  and  litter  of  some  sort,  as  all  poultry- 
house  floors  should  be,  this  objection  would  be  entirely 
overcome.  This  being  true,  the  facts  that  it  is  far  more 
durable  than  boards,  and  that  it  is  proof  against  rats  and 
similar  vermin,  combine  to  make  it  the  best  as  well  as  the 
cheapest  in  the  end.  There  may  be  other  objections  to  it 
of  which  I  am  not  aware,  and  were  I  to  adopt  its  use,  I 
should  do  so  in  an  experimental  way  at  first. 

la  building  and  arranging  for  my  present  poultry  busi- 
ness, I  was  obliged  to  build  cheaply  or  not  at  all.  This 
seemed  very  inconvenient  at  the  time,  as  it  compelled  me 
to  go  slow  and  carefully  study  all  sides  of  the  question;  but 
now  I  look  back  to  that  time  with  no  feeling  01  regret,  as  I 
am  quite  sure  that  had  I  been  possessed  of  ample  means,  I 
should  have  built  too  much  without  the  necessary  study  to 
have  made  my  building  a  success. — C.  H.  Wycko^. 

I  find  boards  better  than  earth  or  concrete  for  poultry 
floors,  as  they  can  be  renewed,  and  are  easily  cleaned,  and 
are  warmer.  Earth  floors  become  foul,  and  must  be  fre- 
quently renewed.  Concrete  floors  are  cold  to  the  feet,  un- 
less well  littered,  but  for  preventing  rats  from  entering  the 
poultry  house  they  arc  excellent.  Were  it  not  that  they 
provide  a  harboring  place  for  rats,  boards  cannot  be  ex- 
celled.— P.  H.  Jacobs. 

I  think  the  best  floor  for  a  poultry  house  is  sand.  If  I 
could  have  one  as  I  want  it,  I  would  concrete  or  cement 
the  bottom  up  to  the  si'l  and  then  put  on  four  inches  of 
quite  course  beach  sand.    My  reason  for  this  opinion  is 


that  fowls  eat  a  great  quantity  of  sand  or  grit,  and  in  the 
winter  when  they  cannot  range  at  large  they  always  have 
the  sand  to  pick.  I  also  believe  one-half  of  the  diseases  of 
poultry  are  caused  by  their  not  having  grit,  and  the  best 
kind  of  grit  is  sand.  I  do  not  believe  there  would  be  much, 
if  any  chicken  cholera  if  the  fowls  had  access  to  it. — P. 
Williams. 

According  to  our  experience,  a  floor  made  of  good, 
matched  and  planed  lumber  gives  the  best  satisfaction  in  a 
hennery,  as  it  can  he  kept  dry  and  clean  more  easily  than 
any  other  with  which  we  have  been  familiar.  We  always 
keep  our  floors  well  littered  with  fine  straw  having  as  much 
chaff  in  it  as  possible.  We  see  no  objection  to  a  cement 
or  concrete  floor  if  it  can  be  kept  equally  dry  and  be  built 
as  cheaply. — Knapp  Bros. 


HflUlT  fl^Af^KETING. 


Cooperative  Fruit  Marketing. 

C.  C.  Agee  of  Solano  county,  who  was  one  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Fresno  Convention  to  develop  a 
plan  for  the  cooperative  marketing  of  California  fruits, 
writes  the  following  article  for  the  Dixon  Tribune  of 
April  15: 

We  all  realize  the  necessity  for  fruit  growers  to  have  a 
system  by  which  they  can  sustain  this  branch  of  industry, 
which,  if  properly  sustained  is  worth  millions  to  this  State 
(the  county  of  Solano  alone  producing  more  than  a  mil- 
lion dollars  worth  of  fruit  annually).  In  our  present  con- 
dition and  with  the  prevailing  manner  of  marketing,  it  is 
found  to  retrograde  to  a  serious  extent,  which  will  cripple 
the  finances  and  prosperity  of  this  State.  It  is  in  the 
power  of  producers  to  sustain  this  industry  by  uniting  in  a 
cooperative  body  of  our  own  people  and  thus  do  our  own 
business,  and  if  we  thus  unite,  the  organization  will  be 
larger  and  more  influential  than  any  other  in  the  Stale  of 
California,  and  why  should  it  not  be  accomplished 

I  would  make  the  suggestion  that  the  fruit-growing 
localities  of  the  State  take  stock  in  an  organization  of  this 
kind  to  the  amount  of  one  dollar  per  acre  of  bearing  fruit 
and  the  stockholders  to  select  from  among  their  number  a 
competent  business  man  to  represent  the  district,  and  from 
these  a  board  of  directors  shall  be  chosen  to  serve  one 
year,  only  stockholders  to  be  eligible  to  hold  office.  All 
fruit  raisers  may  become  stockholders  by  taking  stock  to 
the  amount  of  one  dollar  per  share,  fruit  producers  also 
who  have  young  trees  or  vines  may  take  stock  on  the  same 
terms  as  their  trees  come  into  bearing.  I  would  suggest 
for  carrying  out  this  work  that  each  local  company  or 
producer  pack  in  suitable  condition  for  market  a  sample 
package  of  their  product,  accompanied  by  the  name  of  the 
producer  and  the  probable  amount  of  the  yield,  said  pack- 
ages to  be  on  exhibition  at  the  principal  office  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, where  purchasers  may  buy  the  fruit  of  any  part  of  the 
State  through  the  agency. 

The  duties  of  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  be  to  rent 
suitable  office  rooms,  exhibit  the  samples  and  sell  the  fruit 
as  markets  and  purchasers  shall  be  found.  It  would  be 
advisable  to  have  the  Directors  establish  branch  offices  in 
large  cities,  where  there  is  a  demand  for  our  goods  and 
have  a  limited  amount  kept  on  hand  to  supply  the  market 
at  any  time.  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  managers 
of  these  agencies  to  attend  to  the  delivering  of  any  ship- 
ments made  from  any  of  our  companies  or  agencies,  and  to 
see  that  payments  are  made  and  sent  to  the  shippers,  re- 
taining five  per  cent  of  the  sales,  which  amount  is  to  be 
sent  to  the  head  office  in  San  Francisco  to  defray  the 
necessary  expenses.  The  prices  must  be  set  by  the  parent 
board  through  the  representatives  of  the  local  board  and 
are  not  in  any  case  to  be  undersold,  the  price  to  be  made 
in  San  Francisco,  with  transportation  added. 

Some  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  by  this  corpora- 
tion are  as  follows: 

1.  A  permanent  price  on  each  grade  of  goods. 

2.  The  goods  to  be  handled  by  men  of  our  own 
choosing,  not  speculators  but  men  of  our  own  vocation 
from  various  parts  of  the  State. 

3.  To  have  our  own  agent  in  cities  to  deliver  goods 
and  receive  payments  and  forward  same  to  the  producer 
without  risk  or  loss. 

4.  There  being  at  present  a  difference  of  100  to  150  per 
cent  between  the  producer  and  consumer  after  the  freight 
has  been  paid,  the  producer  is  thereby  unjustly  deprived 
of  a  legitimate  living. 

5.  To  prevent  overloading  markets  and  being  com- 
pelled to  reship  to  other  localities  by  shipping  from  the 
packing  houses  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  direct  to  the 
consumer. 

6.  Having  our  headquarters  in  San  Francisco  we  will 
be  prepared  to  show  samples  while  our  goods  may  be 
stored  at  home,  and  be  under  no  expense  until  the  fruit  is 
started  for  its  destination. 

7.  In  case  of  unusually  large  production  we  might  ask 
the  railroads  to  make  reductions  for  a  season  to  help 
market  our  products.  In  case  they  refuse  to  make  any 
concession  we  could  retain  more  at  home  and  save  ex- 
penses and  losses. 

8.  In  sustaining  our  vocation  it  means  mi  lions  to  our 
State;  it  affords  labor  to  men,  women  and  children;  it 
diversfies  our  crops,  thereby  strenglhing  all  our  producers. 

9.  No  individual  corporation  can  expect  a  permanent 
price  as  it  would  come  into  direct  competition  with  itself. 

ID.  While  the  producer  works  16  hours  a  day  to  cul- 
tivate and  prepare  his  products  and  eke  out  a  bare  living, 
the  speculator  works  eight  hours  and  takes  all  the 
profits.  Now  are  we  to  become  slaves  to  such  men  or  are 
we  going  to  transact  our  own  business.  Some  say  that  the 
farmers  a'c  the  biggest  fools  on  earth,  since  they  have  the 
power  and  will  not  use  it.  Let's  bieak  the  record.  It  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  for  reasons  already  stated  that 
every  fruit  grower  should  come  up  and  help  to  inaugurate 
this  important  movement.    A  committee  authorized  by  the 


citizens  of  the  State  have  the  necessary  papers  to  take 
stock,  incorporate  and  call  stockholders  together  to  effect  a 
permanent  organization,  and  they  are  now  ready  for 
signatures.  Do  not  hesitate;  there  is  nothing  to  lose  but 
an  opportunity  to  maintain  your  calling  in  an  honorable 
manner. 


Poll  the  Cord  and  the  Hog  Does  the  Rest. 

Wilder  Ranch,  Santa  Cruz. 
To  THE  Editor  : — In  the  first  place,  get  the  hogs  in  a 
small  pen,  so  you  can  get  among  them  conveniently.  Now 
take  a  bale  rope  and  make  a  slip  noose  or  loop.  With  the 
rope  in  one  hand  and  the  loop  in  the  other,  work  up  to  a 
hog  gently  and  drop  the  loop  over  his  nose.  With  a  little 
manoeuvering,  you  can  get  him  to  take  it  in  his  mouth; 
then  draw  the  loop  back  so  as  to  get  it  over  his  tusks  and 
draw  it  tight  and  you  have  him  fast  by  the  upper  jaw,  and 
he  will  set  back  for  all  he  is  worth.  Now  make  the  rope 
tight  and  fast  and  you  can  ring  the  hog  at  your  leisure  and 
he  will  hold  still.  D.  D.  Wilder. 

Another  Play  on  the  Hog's  Nose. 

Plymouth,  Mich.,  April  6. 
To  THE  Editor: — There  appeared  in  the  Press,  some 
time  since,  an  inquiry  as  to  the  way  of  holding  hogs  while 
ringing  them.  As  a  hog's  nose  is  the  most  sensitive  part, 
a  good  way  is  to  slip  a  small  cord,  with  a  slip  noose  in  it, 
over  his  nose  just  back  of  the  tusks  and  fasten  the  cord  to 
a  stake  or  let  another  hold  it,  and  the  hog  can  be  handled 
in  any  way  with  no  danger  of  struggling,  or  he  may  be 
easily  led  anywhere  with  but  little  force.  A  large  Chester 
White  boar  was  once  loaded  into  a  wagon  at  one  of  our 
State  Fairs  by  a  man  pulling  on  the  cord  and  leading  him 
up  an  inclined  plank,  when  four  strapping  fellows  failed  to 
handle  him  in  the  ordinary  way,  the  owner  offering  to  bet 
$50  that  I  could  not  load  him  alone.  J.  S.  Tibbits. 

A  Noose  and  a  Chute. 

CoviNA,  Los  Angeles  Co. 
To  the  Editor  : — In  the  Rural  practical  information 
in  ringing  hogs  is  being  given,  and  I  will  give 
mine.  No  matter  what  size  the  pen  is,  but  lead- 
ing from  it  there  should  be  a  narrow  passage- 
way, so  that  only  one  hog  can  enter  at  a  time.  Have 
the  passageway  open  at  the  top,  and  when  the  hog  gets 
to  the  farther  end  have  a  silde  door  to  shut  down  be- 
hind him,  and  you  are  ready  for  work.  Take  a  stout  cord, 
make  a  slip  noose  and  place  it  in  his  mouth  around  the 
upper  jaw.  Fasten  to  a  post  in  front  and  the  hog  will  at 
once  pull  back  and  hold  perfectly  still.  After  ringing,  open 
the  door  in  front  and  let  him  pass  out.  Pull  your  slide 
door  and  let  in  another  hog.  You  can  do  it  very  rapidly. 
It  is  easy  work  and  there  is  no  danger  of  injuring  your 
hogs.  Should  the  hog  refuse  to  open  his  mouth,  stir  him 
up  a  little  with  a  stick.  R.  Baldridge. 


Send  the  Weeds  to  the  World's  Fair. 

N.  J.  Experiment  Station,  ) 
Brunswick,  N.  J.  J 
To  the  Editor: — In  order  that  the  exhibition  of  weeds 
at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  may  be  large,  and 
representative  of  all  sections  of  the  country,  the  under- 
signed (having  this  feature  in  charge)  respectfully  asks  for 
specimens  of  the  worst  weeds  from  all  States  and  Terri- 
tories. 

It  is  suggested  that  each  botanist  or  local  collector,  who 
may  be  pleased  to  assist  in  the  work,  secure  at  least  three 
specimens  of  the  worst  weeds  in  his  State  or  section.  In 
making  the  specimens  it  is  important  that  the  following 
points  be  considered:  i,  seeds  are  especially  desired;  2, 
seedlings  important  in  various  stages  of  development; 
3,  the  root  system  is  essential;  also,  4,  the  flower  and  flower 
cluster,  and,  5,  the  seed  vessel. 

It  may  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  secure  these  various 
essentials  at  different  times  during  the  coming  season.  If 
the  weed  is  a  large  one,  stress  is  laid  upon  the  procur- 
ing of  specimens  while  they  are  small  enough,  so  that  the 
whole  plant,  roots  and  all,  can  be  mounted,  without  bend- 
ing, upon  an  herbarian  sheet  of  ordinary  size,  that  is,  not 
over  a  foot  in  length.  They  are  not  to  be  mounted,  how- 
ever, by  the  collector. 

That  unnecessary  duplication  may  be  avoided,  persons 
who  contemplate  collecting  specimens  should  signify  their 
intention  to  the  undersigned,  and  allotments  will  then  be 
made,  the  assignments  depending  largely  upon  the  locality. 
It  is  hoped  that  each  State  in  the  Union  may  be  repre- 
sented by  specimens,  in  this  national  exhibit,  of  our  worst 
weeds. 

The  collecting  must  all  be  done  during  the  present 
season,  and  the  specimens  sent  in  for  mounting,  labeling, 
etc.,  by  December  ist.    Correspondence  is  solicited. 

Byron  D.  Halsted. 

Prof.  Hilgard  of  the  State  University  is  preparing  a  com- 
prehensive exhibit  of  California  weeds  for  Mr.  Halsted's  ex- 
hibit.—Ed.  Press. 

The  Court  in  the  Horticultural  Building  at  Chicago  in- 
tended for  the  California  Citrus  Orchard  is  now  being 
fi  led  to  a  depth  of  several  feet  with  rich  soil,  the  purpose 
being  that  the  trees  shall  be  well  protected  and  show  them- 
selves to  the  best  advantage.  More  than  double  the 
amount  of  available  space  in  the  Horticultural  Building 
has  been  applied  for,  and  great  pressure  was  brought  to 
bear  to  have  a  portion  of  the  court  roofed  over  and 
used  for  exhibit  rooms,  but  Chief  Simuels  has  fulfilled  his 
promise  that  one  of  the  courts  should  be  reserved  for  the 
California  Citrus  Orchard. 
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Our  CMldhood's  Faith. 

O  the  summer  long  ago  ! 

When  we  saw  with  laughing  eyes, 
Crowned  with  gems  of  rosy  light, 

Each  new  morn  in  splendor  rise. 
O  the  swift-winged  radiant  days  ! 

Earth,  caressed  by  sun  and  dew. 
Donned  her  fairest  robe  of  bloom, 

Over  all  heaven's  tender  blue. 

O  the  warm  and  languid  eves  ! 

Filled  with  fragrance,  rich  and  sweet, 
From  the  dewy,  scented  flowers. 

Crushed  by  lingering  little  feet. 
O  the  dark-browed  solemn  nights  I 

When  we  murmured  drowsily, 
"  Now  we  lay  us  down  to  sleep," 

Heads  bent  low  at  mother's  knee. 

Now  the  patient  mother  rests 

Calmly  'neath  the  churchyard  sod, 
Gone  for  aye  from  clinging  hands, 

Hers  the  endless  peace  of  God. 
Years,  long  years,  have  come  and  gone. 

Swept  the  glamour  f  om  our  eyes; 
Now  the  earth  is  bare  and  brown, 

Pitiless  the  cold  gray  skies. 

Still,  amidst  the  clash  and  clang 

Of  ihe  world's  bewildering  strife. 
Soothing  every  anxious  care 

Of  this  restless,  burdened  life. 
We  can  hear  an  undertone. 

Echoing  from  the  long  ago, 
Trembling  through  world-hardened  hearts. 

With  a  rhythm  sweet  and  low. 

O  those  blessed  early  days  ! 

Listening  to  that  soft  refrain, 
We  forget  all  pains  and  loss; 

Heaven  seems  near  us  once  again. 
Then,  with  heads  low  bent,  we  pray 

As  we  prayed  at  mother's  knee. 
While  our  childhood's  happy  faith 

O'er  the  soul  b:oods  tenderly. 

— Eva  Douglas. 


Duties  Near  at  Hand. 

The  north  wind  roared  loudly.  Showers  of  sharp,  cut- 
ting icy  snow  sprinkled  down  thickly.  A  hired  man  had 
just  returned  from  Payson,  bringing  to  Julie  and  Ralph 
Waldo  a  generous  mail — letters  and  favorite  periodicals. 
In  the  bright  warm  library  the  two  young  people  enjoyed 
their  good  things,  drawing  near  to  the  fire  in  the  big  heater. 
Julie  said  : 

"  Dear  Uncle  Sam,  how  much  I  love  him  and  his  mail 
bags.  Waldo  farm  isn't  lonesome  if  we  are  almost  '  shut  in ' 
when  the  winter  storms  and  deep  mud  make  driving  a 
wearisome  task,"- 

■^^Wtrai  is  it, Sis?"  inquired  Ralph  as  Julie  exclaimed  em- 
pbalically,  "  Oh  !" 

"  It's  this,  Ralph,"  sighed  Julie,  her  round,  rosy  face 
lengthening  :  "  One  reads  of  so  much  kindly,  helpful  work 
being  done.  Brother,  I  cannot  think  of  a  single  person 
who  needs  our  ministrations.  Nobody  that's  within  our 
reach  needs  doing  for." 

"  That  they  don't,  Sis,"  returned  Ralph  earnestly,  with 
the  air  of  one  who  knows  whereof  he  speaks. 

"  Our  neighbors  are  in  belter  circumstances  than  we  are. 
My!  but  the  wind  roars  loudly.  Silver  Hill  will  be  sleet 
covered  in  the  morning.  I  wish  everbody  was  snugly 
sheltered  from  this  storm." 

"  Ralph  !  Julie !  Come  into  the  dining  room  to  the 
south  and  east  windows,"  called  Cousin  Edith,  the  house- 
keeper during  Mrs.  Waldo's  long  stay  in  the  South. 

'•  I  see  nothing,"  said  Ralph,  polishing  the  glass  in  the 
east  window,  "but  old  Dobbin,  the  rick  o'  bones  that  neigh- 
bor Rogers  doesn't  value  sufficiently  to  shelter  and  feed 
decently.  Oh,  yes  !  there's  our  ponies,  Lady  Bird  and 
Yellow  Mane,  out  from  their  shed." 

Julie  looked  out  of  the  south  window.  Sancho  Panza, 
an  ancient  donkey,  stood  with  his  back  to  the  nipping  wind, 
with  head  downward,  shivering  and  feebly  resisting  the 
gale  that  spared  no  man  or  beast. 

Mouse  Ear  and  Diadem,  two  yearlings,  were  exposed  to 
the  storm. 

Rover,  old  and  stiff,  crept  about  the  house  searching  an 
aperture  in  the  underpinning  that  he  might  creep  under 
the  piazza  or  find  his  old  corner  near  the  big  brick  chimney. 

Ann  Sullivan  limped  down  the  kitchen  stairs  saying  to 
Jonas  Wing  : 

"  If  misthress  Waldo  was  at  home,  she'd  know  of 
somethin'  that  'ud  soothe  me  itchin',  burnin'  fate.  They've 
been  frosted  when  I  milked  the  contrary  Jerseys  that'll  not 
bide  a  mon  near  'em.  The  shed  bees  cowld  for  me  fate,  an' 
now  I  must  shlip  around  aisy  in  me  loose  rubbers,  not 
being  able  to  wear  a  boot.  It's  dreadin'  the  comin'  sthorm 
an'  gettin  me  toes  nipped  again  that  I  am." 

"  Poor  old  Dobbin  looks  friendless.  I  wonder  if  he  was 
a  faithful  horse,"  said  Cousin  Edith. 

"  A  dear,  good,  honest  old  friend.  The  Rogers  children 
loved  him.  Mr.  Rogers  should  be  ashamed  of  being  so 
mean  and  heartless,"  cried  Julia  indignantly. 

"  His  valuable  Nimbletoes  doesn't  lack  for  care  and  a 
warm  stall.    Poor,  forsaken,  old  Dobbin." 

"  I-I  am  not  sure,  Sis,  that  we  have  been  kind  and  care- 
ful with  our  four-footed  friends,"  said  Ralph  thoughtfully, 
watching  Sancho's  feeble  effort  to  resist  the  wind  and 
storm. 

"  Sancho  doesn't  look  any  too  comfortable.    Our  ponies 
are  not  warmly  sheltered.    The  yearlings  haven't  good 
quarters.    Rover  hasn't  a  kennel.    The  blooded  stock  have 
'he  warm  stalls  and  the  hired  men  look  after  them,  not 
irintr  for  these  old  wornout  creatures,  the  ponies  or  the 
' ':s.    When  you  and  I,  Julie,  ride  to  school,  we 
le  ponies  in  a  convenient  place.    They  stand  three 
-  m  the  sun,  storm  and  cold.    When  we  are  in  the 
humor  for  a  race  we  run  them,  not  thinking  that  they  have 


stood  several  hours  cramped,  dinnerless,  and  often  without 
water. 

"  By  denying  ourselves  a  little  we  may  have  them  cared 
for  near  the  schoolhouse. 

"  Two  of  the  largest  Plymouth  Rock  chicks  stub  around 
toeless.  During  last  winter's  cold  weather  their  feet  were 
frozen.  We  have  laughed  often  as  they  get  about  in  their 
queer,  clumsy  fashion." 

"  The  poor  things.  I'll  see  after  the  chicks  that  they 
have  a  warm  place,"  said  Julie  sympathetically. 

"  And  I  will  look  after  Anns  frozen  feet,"  added  Cousin 
Edith. 

"And  I,"  said  Ralph,  "  will  take  care  of  Dobbin  to  night, 
and  Sancho  shall  not  hump  up  to  keep  warm  ten  minutes 
longer. 

"  I'll  see  Toin  Rogers  to-morrow  and  between  us  we'll 
look  after  the  old  and  less  valuable  animals  that  the  hired 
men  neglect." 

The  clock  struck  nine  when  Ralph,  with  Jonas  Wing, 
came  into  the  farm  kitchen  and  extinguished  their  lanterns. 

Julie's  hands  had  not  been  idle  ones.  Dick  Brand,  a 
chore  boy,  was  suffering  accutely  in  a  fireless  room,  threat- 
ened with  an  illness. 

The  homeless  lad  had  suffered  in  silence  uncomplain- 
ingly, until  intense  pain  wrung  from  him  a  humble  appeal 
to  Cousin  Edith  for  help. 

"  Julie  dear,"  said  Ralph,  "  we  needent  stir  from  Waldo 
farm  in  father  and  mother's  absence  to  find  work. 

Our  ministrations  are  needed.  Sancho  and  Dobbin  are 
enjoying  the  quarters  that  Jonas  and  I  fitted  up  for  them, 
in  a  way  that  makes  me  ashamed  of  my  previous  selfish- 
ness."— Ella  Guernsey  in  Prairie  Farmer. 


In  All  Things  Charity. 

The  immortal  poet  never  said  anything  truer  than  that 
Things  without  remedy 
Should  be  without  regard. 

The  art  of  not  referring  to  things  distasteful,  unpleasant 
or  disastrous  is  a  very  fine  one  in  household  life.  However 
greatly  an  occurrence  is  to  be  regretted,  if  it  is  inevitable,  if 
no  amount  of  discussion  or  allusion  to  it  can  in  the  least 
affect  the  result,  then  let  it  be  ignored,  and  the  sooner  it  is 
forgotten,  the  better.  Regrets  over  this,  that  or  the  other 
are  not  only  idle,  but  they  are  absolutely  demoralizing. 
The  crash  of  the  best  china,  or  the  burglary  of  the  silver 
may  be  a  most  disastrous  and  inconvenient  affair;  the  loss 
may  be  a  serious  one,  and  one  even  impossible  to  replace; 
and  still,  life  should  always  be  regarded  as  a  question  of 
values,  and  a  mere  accident  and  material  loss  should  be 
very  distinctively  separated  from  a  sorrow  or  from  a 
moral  failure.  "The  life  is  more  than  meat;"  wholeness  of 
character  is  infinitely  removed  from  mere  material  prosper- 
ity, and  may  exist  without  it  quite  as  well  as  with. 

To  ho  d  the  tone  of  life  in  the  home  as  something  high, 
pure,  consecrated,  indeed,  is  the  one  desirable  thing.  For 
consecration  is  not  too  high  a  term.  The  ideal  of  char- 
acter and  the  supreme  value  of  achievement  in  constant 
spiritual  victory,  clay  by  day,  is  the  ideal  to  which  domestic 
life  should  be  amenable.  A  child  should  not  be  made  to 
feel  as  badly  because  he  carelessly  breaks  a  vase  or  does 
some  other  mischief  as  if  he  had  yielded  to  ill  temper,  or 
untruth,  or  unkindness.  Moral  wrong,  mental  inertia,  are 
serious  faults,  to  be  constantly  striven  against  and  rebuked 
and  exterminated  so  far  as  education  and  influence  can 
make  it  possible,  while  the  accidents  and  incidents  of  life, 
however  well  it  is  to  teach  caution  and  care,  should  not  be 
assumed  to  be  as  serious  as  a  fault  that  has  to  do  with 
moral  character  or  intellectual  growth.  To  define  very 
clearly  this  scale  of  values  is  perhaps  the  best  part  of  a 
child's  education. 

Faults  are  often  best  corrected  indirectly.  Stimulate  the 
virtues,  and  faults  diminish  of  themselves.  The  good 
crowds  out  the  evil.  The  first  cure  for  darkness  is  to  admit 
the  light.  The  surest  way  to  eradicate  evil  is  to  call  forth 
the  good.  A  child  should  have  the  inestimable  advantage 
of  always  breathing  the  atmosphere  in  which  generous  and 
heroic  aims  are  held  as  the  essential  and  the  significant 
elements  of  life,  while  material  successes  or  gains,  however 
desirable,  are  still  recognized  as  being  on  a  lower  plane, 
and  while  they  may  be  reasonably  desired,  are  yet  not  to 
be  widely  sought. 

The  grace  of  gentle  breeding  is  the  one  best  gift  and 
grace  that  can  be  conferred  upon  the  child,  and  the  key  to 
this  is  a  just  appreciation  of  the  true  values  of  life;  the 
relative  values  of  essential  qualities  of  character.  "  Thus, 
in  life,  too,"  says  Epictetus,  "  this  is  the  chief  business,  to 
consider  and  discriminate  things;  and  say,  '  Externals  are 
not  in  my  power;  choice  is,  where  shall  I  seek  good  and 
evil }  Within  is  what  is  my  aim.'  But  in  what  is  controlled 
by  others,  count  nothing  good  or  evil,  profitable  or  hurtful, 
or  any  such  thing." — The  Budget. 


Spice  of  Life. 

— Better  late  than  never — Husbands. 

—  It  is  not  safe  to  judge  a  man's  courage  by  the  tone  of 
voice  he  employs  when  he  speaks  to  the  office  boy.  Wait 
until  you  hear  him  address  his  wife. 

— Mr.  Jones — I  move  that  Mr.  Smith's  resignation  be 
accepted.  The  Chairman  (surprised) — What  resignation  ? 
Mr.  Jones — The  one  he  ought  to  send  in. 

— Mr.  Tozer  (sadly) — Nothing  equals  the  scepticism  of 
married  women.  Mrs.  Tozer — You  re  mistaken,  my  dear; 
there  is  one  thing.  What  is  it?  The  credulity  of  the  un- 
married ones. 

— Mrs.  Van  Pelt — If  you  work  for  me,  Bridget,  you  will 
have  to  wear  caps.  I  suppose  you  do  not  object. 
Bridget — Sure  not,  mum.  1  can  borry  wan  from  me 
cousin.    It  has  ear  taps  and  a  'possum  tail  on  top. 

—  He  took  her  fancy  when  he  came;  he  took  her  hand; 
he  took  a  kiss;  he  took  no  notice  of  the  shame  that  glowed 
her  happy  cheeks  at  this.  He  took  to  coming  afternoons; 
he  took  an  oath  he'd  ne'er  deceive;  he  took  her  father's 
silver  spoons,  and  after  that  he  took  his  leave. 


Let  Us  Tell  The  Truth. 

Written  for  the  Rueal  Press  by  Isabel  Daklino. 
Let  us  tell  the  truth,  at  least  when  we  profess  to  do  so. 
When  writing  stories,  building,  in  one  sense  creating,  we 
are  allowed  and  expected  to  take  more  or  less  liberties 
with  names,  places  and  circumstances,  but  even  then  read- 
ers are  more  honorably  treated  if  all  that  is  asserted  has 
been  or  might  be  under  the  given  conditions. 

There  is  nothing  disgraceful  in  the  making  of  oleo- 
margarine, but  let  us  not  call  it  butter,  thereby  disturbing 
the  market  for  both.  To  represent  a  dairyman  as  slaugh- 
tering a  fresh  cow  every  day  for  butter  material  would  be 
ridiculous  and  certainly  not  poetical  or  true;  but  it  is  just 
as  ridiculous  to  picture,  as  present,  old-time  simplicity  which 
was  generally  wearisome  in  convenience.  Especially  is 
this  true  in  descriptions  of  farm  life,  which  is  as  little  bene- 
fited by  an  imported  sham  gorgeousness  as  is  the  face  of 
our  native  lumber  by  a  coat  of  paint  that  is  zig-zaged  and 
spotted  by  combs  or  thumb  nails,  or  some  other  con- 
trivance, in  imitation  of  a  grain  that  was  much  more  beau- 
tiful before.  We  have  read  poem  after  poem  on  farm  life, 
and  felt  that  between  the  poetry  from  afar  and  the  prose  of 
experience  there  had  been  "a  great  gulf  fixed."  One  pub- 
lished lately  was  dated,  I  was  glad  to  see,  from  the  city,  so 
the  writer  was  more  excusable  for  asserting  that  "The 
dairymaid  trips  with  her  milking  pail."  Where  does  she 
do  that  and  who  is  the  dairymaid  The  use  of  the  word 
corral  in  mentioning  the  cattle  yard  shows  that  Pacific 
Coast,  probably  California  farm  life  was  meant,  so  we  will 
hunt  for  her  up  the  hills  and  down  the  valleys.  Through 
inland  or  wheat  counties,  where  miles  of  grain  stretch  out 
like  a  broad  green  sea  wiihout  a  break  or  fence,  wandering 
cows  would  be  nuisances,  therefore  the  one  or  two  kept  at 
the  house  to  supply  milk  not  butter  usually  circulate 
around  a  picket  pin  with  no  larger  sphere  of  operations  than 
that  swept  by  a  stout  rope  fastened  around  the  horns.  They 
may  "  low  "  enough,  but  they  have  no  "  trail "  to  follow,  and 
a  professional  milkmaid,  though  she  might  be  an  ornament, 
would  not  be  a  necessity  for  these  one  or  two  cows.  If  she 
was,  who  would  she  be  ?  The  American  girl  seldom  learns 
to  milk,  and  the  Irish  girl  "ditto."  The  Chinaman  "  No 
sabbys,"  if  he  can  help  himsef,  and  no  stretch  of  the  imagi- 
nation can  make  a  tripping  dairymaid  out  of  him. 

If  we  go  through  the  wheat  lands  to  the  dairies  of  the 
coast,  she  is  not  there,  for  only  men  were  advertised  for 
and  only  men  presented  themselves.  On  foothill  places, 
where  the  cultivated  area  is  small  and  the  products  various 
as  to  kind  or  uncertain  as  to  quantity,  the  wife  and  daugh- 
ters may  help,  but  generally  for  economy  and  not  for  fun. 

There  are  parts  of  the  world,  of  the  United  States, 
where  the  suggestion  of  a  milkmaid  would  not  seem  so 
much  out  of  place.  That  reminds  me  of  an  Ohio  family 
among  the  pioneers  who  settled  on  a  certain  Minnesota  prai- 
rie many  years  ago.  There  was  a  large  and  increasing  num- 
ber of  children,  all  boys  except  two,  and  the  mother  waded 
about  (it  was  nothing  less,  for  the  grass  was  tall  and  dews 
very  heavy)  night  and  morning  to  do  the  m'lking.  If  she 
was  belated,  perhaps  the  father  would  say  pleasantly, 
"Come,  mother,  it  is  time  to  pail  the  cows."  All  the  neigh- 
bors were  indignant,  not  because  the  work  was  degrading, 
but  because  the  men  were  better  able  to  do  it,  and  in  that 
place  it  had  always  been  considered  a  man's  work.  Where 
they  had  lived  it  was  not.  But  neither  Ohio  nor  Minne- 
sota are  California  in  customs  any  more  than  in  scenery, 
and  when  we  prepare  supplies  for  agricultural  papers, 
should  we  not  label  foreign  products  and  not  exhibit  a  rare 
specimen  as  a  type  of  the  whole?  Is  it  worth  while  to 
sacrifice  truth  for  a  sentimental  gloss  over  prosy  facts  ?  It 
does  little  good  to  represent  the  country  as  one  great  Eden 
without  even  the  serpent,  hoping  in  that  way  to  turn  some 
part  of  the  city  into  the  fields.  Those  who  have  had  ex- 
perience know  better,  and  those  who  had  not  soon  learn. 
There  is  poverty  which  means  hunger,  rags  and  poor 
shelter,  inconvenience,  debt  and  other  miseries,  in  the 
country  as  well  as  in  the  city,  as  there  are  also  the  op- 
posite conditions  in  both.  Not  every  farmer  sits  content- 
edly on  the  porch  blowing  smoke  in  the  face  of  the  setting 
sun.  That  is  the  time  to  be  taking  care  of  the  animals,  if 
the  regular  day's  work  is  done,  and  in  that  old  pipe  I  see 
nothing  poetical,  but  should  say  that  the  farther  he  flung  it 
from  him  the  better  it  would  be  for  the  atmosphere  about 
the  place. 

In  this  State  the  farmer  occupies  a  higher  social  position 
than  in  any  other  where  I  have  lived,  often  being  a  leading 
power  in  town,  county  or  the  State  at  large,  and  does  not 
need  to  be  shown  by  these  false  lights.  Here  he  does  not 
always  smoke  a  cob  or  any  other  pipe  nor  use  ungram- 
matical  language,  although  he  might  do  just  as  good  work 
if  he  did  say  he  "haint  got  no  time  to  look  none  at  pooty 
posies  nohow."  He  is  not  a  distinctive  character;  he  is  one 
among  others,  looks  and  acts  like  any  other  man,  or  per- 
haps better,  and  his  wife  and  daughters  cannot  always  be 
told  from  others  by  their  ignorance,  nor  are  they  invariably 
uniformed  in  calico  and  sweet  simplicity. 

The  country  is  beautiful,  of  course  it  is,  each  locality  in 
a  different  way,  and  if  we  look  we  can  find  beauty  in  ap- 
parently unlovely  things.  To  many  it  offers  enjoyments 
that  more  than  balance  the  discomforts,  but  others  see  there 
only  loneliness,  inconvenience,  misery,  and  they  will  not  be 
converted  by  pictures  that  are  untrue  to  life. 

A  farmer  who  thinks  of  changing  his  Eastern  home  for 
one  here  will  naturally  examine  the  literature  of  the  agri- 
cultural papers  for  something  by  which  to  judge  of  what 
life  here  is  like.  He  cannot  find  it  unless  we  tell  the  truth, 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  California,  not  in  Massachusetts,  in 
Louisiana  or  in  England. 


— A  certain  clergyman  would  not  believe  the  eggs 
brought  by  the  milkmaid  in  the  morning  were  new  laid  un- 
less they  were  warm.  On  one  occasion  they  were  cold, 
and  on  his  asking  for  an  explanation,  she  replied  :  "Well, 
sir,  the  reason  is  that  the  cat  that  usually  sits  rn  them  to 
make  them  warm  has  been  out  all  night  and  did  not  return 
in  time." 
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Joe  and  Nell. 

Written  lor  the  Kubal  Press  by  Aont  Susie. 

"  Poor  little  birdie,  you  look  so  cold.  I'm  cold  myself, 
but  I'm  bigger  'n  you  and  can  stand  it  better.  If  you'll  let 
me  catch  you,  I'll  warm  you.  ' 

So  said  a  ragged  little  bootblack  in  New  York  one  cold 
day.  He  was  watching  the  numerous  little  birds  that 
swarm  in  Union  Square,  where  there  are  many  little  houses 
for  them,  and  where  they  are  fed  every  day  by  the  keeper 
of  the  park.  Sometimes  a  little  bird  gets  so  chilled  he 
can't  hop  or  fiy;  then,  if  no  helping  hand  comes,  he  soon 
ceases  to  feel  the  cold,  and  becomes  chilled  beyond  all 
warming. 

But  Joe,  our  bootblack,  reached  out  his  hand  carefully 
and  picked  up  the  poor  little  half  frozen  birdie,  and,  hailing 
a  companion,  said: 

"  Come,  Sam,  let's  take  this  poor  little  fellow  over  to  the 
grating,  where  the  steam  comes  up,  and  warm  him  and 
ourselves  at  the  same  time.  These  little  fellows  can't  stand 
as  much  as  we  can." 

So  the  two  boys  sat  down  by  the  grating  and  stretched 
their  hands  out  over  the  bars.  It  was  a  vent  for  steam 
and  heat  from  the  underground  kitchen  of  a  restaurant,  and 
while  the  tired  and  overheated  cook  was  grateful  for  the 
escape  of  the  hot  air,  the  two  little  cold  urchins  were  as 
grateful  for  the  hot  air  that  warmed  their  poor  half  frozen 
bodies.  The  dear  little  bird  soon  began  to  twitter  and 
chirp  as  it  became  warm,  and  it  looked  about  this  way  and 
that,  and  seeing  the  two  boys,  turned  its  little  head  on  one 
side  and  seemed  to  say: 

"  Did  you  bring  me  here  to  get  me  warm  ?  If  so,  I 
thank  you  very  much,  but  I  do  hope  I  can  go  back  to  the 
birds  in  the  park.  I'd  be  awful  lonesome  all  by  myself,  no 
matter  how  good  you  were  to  me.  ' 

Then  he  twittered  some  more,  but  seemed  content  to  sit 
on  Joe's  hand  while  he  stroked  its  feathers. 

"  What  yer  going  to  do  with  it,  Joe;  take  it  home  to 
yer  sister  Nell,  when  it  gits  good  and  warm  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed;  may  be  its  got  a  sister  over  in  the  park, 
and  it  would  feel  bad,  anyway,  to  be  shut  up  in  the  house. 
I'd  lots  rather  let  it  go  and  be  with  the  other  birds  than  to 
try  to  keep  it,  even  if  I  had  a  cage,  which  I  haven't,  so  now, 
little  birdie,  here  you  go." 

Joe  opened  his  hand,  and  away  flew  the  bird  with  a  glad 
chirp  of  thanks. 

Just  then  Joe  saw  a  young  lady  watching  him,  and  fear- 
ing she  thought  he  tried  to  keep  the  bird,  he  said: 

"  I  didn't  hurt  him,  miss;  I  warmed  him  and  let  him  go." 

"I  know  you  did.  I  have  been  watching  you  ever  since 
you  sat  by  the  grating,  and  I  want  to  talk  to  you,  but  I 
can't  do  it  here,  the  sidewalk  is  so  crowded  with  people.  I 
know  the  man  who  keeps  the  shoe  store:  come  in  here  and 
let  me  talk  with  you,"  said  Miss  Holmes. 

"  I  wasn't  doin'  nothin'  mean;  don't  yer  send  for  a  p'lice- 
man  to  'rest  me,  will  yer,  miss.?" 

"  No,  indeed;  I  know  you  were  kind  to  the  bird,  and  I 
wan't  to  be  kind  to  you." 

So  Joe  followed  Miss  Holmes  into  the  store.  She  said  a 
few  words  to  the  clerk,  and  he  put  a  chair  for  her  where 
she  could  talk  without  disturbing  the  customers. 

"  I  heard  your  friend  call  you  Joe,  so  suppose  that  is 
your  name  ? " 

"  Yesum." 

"  Well  now,  Joe,  have  you  a  home  and  parents  ? " 

"  No'm,  I  hain't  got  no  father  nor  mother,  but  I've  got  a 
sister  named  Nell.  She  'n  me  lives  with  a  woman  named 
Mrs.  McCarty,  since  mother  died.  She  is  good  to  us,  but 
often  we  don't  have  no  fire  nor  much  to  eat.  That's  what 
made  me  want  to  warm  the  little  bird.  I'm  cold  so  much 
myself  I  know  how  bad  it  is.'' 

"  Do  you  love  animals .''  Would  you  like  to  leave  the 
city  and  live  in  the  country  ?  " 

"  O  yes'um,  but  I  couldn't  go  unless  Nell  went.  I  prom- 
ised mother  I'd  never  leave  Nell." 

"  Where  does  Mrs.  McCarty  live  ? " 

"  On  Tenth  avenue  and  Sixth  street.  It's  an  awful  old 
tenement  house,  and  she  has  only  one  little  room,  but  it's 
lots  better  'n  sleepin'  out  doors  these  cold  nights." 

"  Well,  Joe,  I  have  a  plan  in  my  mind  for  you  and  Nell, 
and  perhaps  for  Mrs.  McCarty  too,  but  it  will  be  several 
days  before  I  shall  know  certainly  about  it,  but  you  take 
me  to  see  Mrs.  McCarty  now." 

So  the  two  started  off,  and  at  last  they  reached  the  house. 
It  was  indeed  a  terrible  place.  They  climbed  several 
rickety  stairs,  and  at  last  Joe  opened  a  door.  The  room 
was  very  small,  and  the  two  straw  beds  were  on  the  floor, 
but  they  were  neatly  made  up  and  the  room  was  clean. 
Even  the  one  little  window  had  a  white  curtain  to  it.  Joe 
said: 

"This  is  Miss  Holmes;  she  seen  me  up  town  and 
wanted  to  see  you,  Mrs.  McCarty." 

"  Sure  an'  it's  a  bright  day  for  the  loikes  o'  me  that 
fetches  sich  an  illigant  leddy  to  me  room.  Take  a  chair, 
miss,  it's  clane,  I  scrubbed  it  the  day." 

"  Yes,  Mrs.  McCarty,  your  room  looks  clean,  and  I  am 
very  glad  to  see  it.  Now,  Joe,  you  run  off  and  get  as  many 
"shines"  as  you  can.  I  want  to  talk  with  Mrs.  McCarty. 
Where  is  Nell?  " 

As  Joe  passed  out  Nell  came  in.  She  was  a  bright-look- 
ing child,  very  poorly  dressed,  but  her  face  was  clean  and 
her  hair  neatly  braided,  though  tied  with  a  piece  of  string. 
Nell  handed  Mrs.  McCatty  a  package  of  tea  and  three 
potatoes.    Miss  Holmes  said: 

"  Have  you  enough  for  dinner  to-day  ? " 

"  We  war  just  agoin'  ter  have  these  three  praters  and  a 
cup  o'  tay." 

*'  Well,  Nell,  you  take  this  25  cents  and  get  some  meat. 
What  do  you  want  ? " 

"  O,  me  'n  Joe  would  ruther  have  bacon  nor  anything, 
the  gravy  is  so  good.'' 

"Well,  then,  get  15  cents  worth  of  bacon  and  ten  cents 
worth  of  potatoei." 
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So  Nell  ran  off  with  a  hearty  "  Thank  ye,  miss,"  and  as 
soon  as  she  reached  the  street,  exclaimed  to  the  urchins 
swarming  about: 

"  There's  a  grand  lady  in  our  room,  and  she  just  gimme 
25  cents  to  buy  bacon  and  potatoes  with,"  and  was  soon 
out  of  sight. 

"Well,  Mrs.  McCarty,"  said  Miss  Holmes,  "I  saw  Joe 
warming  a  poor,  half  frozen  bird,  and  it  made  me  think  he 
must  be  fond  of  birds,  animals  and  all  such  things,  and 
that  he  would  be  happy  in  the  country,  and  perhaps  I  can 
find  a  home  for  him,  but  I  don't  know  about  Nell.  Are  you 
fond  of  the  children  ?    Would  you  mind  giving  them  up  ?  '> 

"  Sure  an' indade  an' I  do  jist  loves  thim  childers.  I 
lost  all  me  own,  a  bye  and  a  girrul,  and  thin  me  ould  man 
died,  may  the  saints  rist  his  saul  !  an'  so  it  seems  loike  as 
if  thim  mitherless  childers  is  all  I  have  in  the  worruld.  I 
do  the  bist  I  can  fer  um.  I  go  out  washin'  and  house- 
clanin',  and  arne  all  I  can,  but  coal  is  so  high  we  don't  al- 
lers  have  a  fire.  To  day  I  was  paid  a  dollar  that  has  been 
owin'  me  sometime,  so  I  bought  some  coal  and  sint  Nell 
after  some  tay  and  the  praters.  There's  nothin'  loike  a 
cup  o'  hot  tay  to  warrum  a  body  on  a  could  day." 

Just  then  Nell  burst  in  the  room,  with  her  hands  full.  As 
she  put  the  bacon  and  potatoes  on  the  table,  Mrs.  McCarty 
exclaimed,  "  Sure  an'  its  foine  dinner  we'll  have  the  day! 
Now,  Nell,  ye  jist  rin  out  and  git  in  the  sun  somewhere, 
whilst  me'n  this  foine  leddy  has  a  tark." 

When  Nell  was  gone.  Miss  Holmes  said,  "  I  know  a 
farmer  who  lives  in  Vermont,  by  the  name  of  Brown,  and 
it  may  be  I  can  get  a  home  for  you  all  there;  would  you  go 
if  I  can.?" 

" Sure  an' would  I  go!  Indade  an'  I  would  that.  Jist 
to  think  o'  seein'  the  grane  grass  and  praters  agrowin'  makes 
me  heart  jump  and  go  back  to  me  home  in  the  ould  coun- 
thry.  I  was  only  a  slip  o'  a  girrul  whin  I  come  to  Ameriky, 
but  niver  can  I  forgit  the  ou'd  counthry." 

"  Well,  I  will  write  to  Mrs.  Brown  and  see  if  she  thinks 
she  could  find  work  for  you.  There  is  a  little  house  on 
their  farm  that  they  don't  use;  if  you  could  live  in  that 
with  the  children,  and  they  go  to  school,  how  nice  it  would 
be.  If  I  hadn't  found  your  room  clean,  I  shouldn't  think 
of  doing  this." 

"Thank  ye.  Miss.  I  tries  to  kape  clane,  but  its  not  an 
asy  thing  to  do  in  a  room  the  loikes  o'  this." 

"I  must  go  now.    In  a  few  days  I  will  come  again." 

"  Good  day  to  ye.  Miss.  May  the  sints  bliss  ye  for  yer 
gude  heart.  If  ye  don't  git  us  a  home  in  the  counthry  I 
thank  yer  for  lettin'  me  see  yer  pritty  face  an'  hear  yer 
swate  voice.    May  the  howly  vargin  protect  ye!" 

Miss  Holmes  went  home  and  told  her  mother  all  about 
these  people  and  her  plan  for  them.  One  summer,  she 
and  her  mother  had  boarded  with  Mrs.  Brown  on  their 
farm,  so  she  wrote  to  her,  giving  a  full  description  of  Mrs. 
McCarty  and  the  children,  and  asked,  if  she  would  pay 
their  traveling  expenses,  could  they  live  in  the  little  house 
on  the  farm,  helping  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  in  any  way  they 
could,  being  paid  for  what  they  did  in  food,  clothes,  or 
money,  and  pay  her  a  little  rent  for  the  house,  so  they 
would  feel  some  object  in  working. 

In  a  few  days  an  answer  came.  "Mrs.  Brown  was  not 
very  well  and  wanted  some  one  to  work  for  her  two  days 
in  the  week,  and  there  was  plenty  for  the  children  to  do 
and  go  to  school  besides.  She  would  be  glad  to  have  them 
all  come,  only  please  not  let  them  bring  many  things.  She 
had  her  own  idea  of  tenement  houses  and  would  rather 
provide  beds,  etc.,  than  have  them  bring  things." 

Miss  Holmes  was  delighted  that  her  plan  was  develop- 
ing so  quickly,  and  went  at  once  to  see  Mrs.  McCarty. 
After  telling  her  what  Mrs.  Brown  had  written,  she  said, 
"  Sure,  Miss,  an'  I  don't  wonder  she  don't  warnt  me  ould 
duds  in  her  house;  indade  an'  I'll  give  'em  all  to  Mrs. 
O'Brien  what  has  little  enough  o'  her  own,  but  whatever 
shall  we  do  for  clothes  .''  Nather  of  us  has  a  dud  that  is 
fit  to  go  on  the  cares  with  at  all,  at  all." 

"  I  thought  of  that,  and  my  mother  says  if  you  will  work 
for  her,  house-cleaning  for  three  days,  she  will  fit  you  and 
the  children  all  out  with  good  clothes  and  pay  your  travel- 
ing expenses." 

"  Sure  an' indade,  Miss,  I'd  worruk  fingers  to  the 
bone  for  the  loikes  of  yez  and  ye  mither  before  ye." 

So,  after  several  very  busy  days  for  them  all,  Miss 
Holmes,  Mrs.  McCarty  and  the  children  started  for  Ver- 
mont. The  children  enjoyed  the  journey  very  much,  and 
when  they  arrived  at  the  little  country  station  there  was 
good-hearted  Mr.  Brown  with  his  big  sleigh,  ready  to  take 
them  all  out  to  his  farm.  The  children  were  nearly  wild 
with  delight;  the  merry  jingle  of  the  sleigh  bells  and  the 
swift  motion  were  a  great  delight  to  them.  They  laughed 
and  clapped  their  hands.  Mr.  Brown  asked  if  it  was  their 
first  sleigh  ride,  and  Joe  said,  "  Yes,  sir;  me'n  Nell  never 
had  a  ride  at  all  before,  and  the  snow  in  New  York  gets 
dirty  so  quick.  It  never  shines  and  sparkles  in  the  sun,  as 
this  does." 

Mrs.  McCarty  was,  of  course,  more  quiet  about  i',  but 
enjoyed  it,  nevertheless,  and  said,  "  Sure  an'  I  niver  see 
the  loikes  o'  this  before;  sames  as  if  we  was  jist  a  fly  in' 
over  the  snow." 

When  they  arrived  at  the  little  house  Mrs.  Brown  was 
there  to  greet  them,  and  her  rnotherly  heart  went  out 
at  once  to  the  children,  they  looked  so  happy. 

The  house  had  three  rooms.  In  one  was  a  cooking  stove 
and  many  things  to  make  a  kitchen  comfortable.  In  the 
first  bedroom  they  found  an  old-fashioned,  high-post  bed- 
stead with  a  thick,  feather  bed  on  it,  and  made  up  with 
clean  comforters.  In  a  smaller  room  was  a  single  bed  for 
Joe,  as  clean  and  comfortable  as  the  big  one.  A  little 
pantry  opened  from  the  kitchen  and  on  its  shelves  were  a 
pan  of  rich  milk,  a  pat  of  golden  butter,  and  many  good 
things  the  children  had  never  tasted  in  their  lives.  After 
they  had  seen  everything,  Mrs.  Brown  said,  "  1  know  you 
are  all  tired.  We  will  leave  you  to  have  supper.  The  tea- 
kettle is  boiling  and  you  will  find  plenty  to  eat  in  the  pan- 
try. Hope  you  will  have  a  good  night's  rest.  After  break- 
fast come  up  to  the  house  and  we  will  tell  you  the  plan  we 
have  for  you." 

"  Good  night  to  yez;  sure  an'  may  the  howly  vargin  watch 


over  yez  and  all  the  saints  bliss  yez  for  yer  gudeness  to  a 
poor  widdy  woman  and  the  mitherless  childers." 

Mrs.  Brown  and  Miss  Holmes  went  on  to  the  big  farm- 
house. The  old-fashioned  fireplace,  with  its  strong  fire- 
irons  and  big  backlog,  gave  the  sitting  room  a  most 
cheerful  look.  Mr.  Brown  came  in  and  they  had  a  long 
talk. 

The  next  morning,  bright  and  early,  came  Mrs.  Mc- 
Carty and  the  "  children."  "  The  top  o'  the  marning  to 
yez,"  was  her  greeting  to  them. 

"  Good  morning;  come  in  here  by  the  fire.  It  is  too  cold 
to  talk  out  there.    How  did  you  all  sleep  last  night  ?" 

"Och!  Sure  an' indade  we  shlept  that  sound  we  niver 
wane  o' us  waked  up  at  all,  at  all,  till  a  rooster  crowed 
this  blissid  marning,  and  Nell,  the  poor  childer,  niver 
heered  the  loikes  o'  it  before,  and  was  that  scared  she 
grabbed  holt  o'  me.  I  tould  her  it  was  a  pritty  rooster 
a  sayin'  good  marning'  to  her.  Thin  we  all  got  up  an'  the 
childers  they  found  the  six  bins  and  the  foine  rooster  in  the 
little  yarrd,  and  I  jist  thought  Joe'd  fly  out  o'  his  skin,  he 
was  that  glad.  Are  the  chickens  to  stay  there  all  the 
toime  ?" 

"Yes;  they  are  worth  fifty  cents  each  in  the  market,  and 
Joe  must  help  me  feed  my  chickens,  at  fifty  cents  a  week, 
till  he  has  paid  for  his,  and  Mr.  Brown  will  sell  him  wheat 
and  corn  to  feed  his.  We  want  you  to  earn  all  you  have 
here,  you  will  enjoy  it  so  much  more.  Joe  is  ii  years  old 
and  he  can  do  many  things  to  help  Mr.  Brown.  He  will 
pay  him  fifty  cents  a  week.  Nell  is  so  little  and  only  seven 
years  old.but  she  can  bring  in  chips  for  me  and  do  many  little 
things  and  shall  have  15  cents  a  week  for  the  present.  You, 
Mrs.  McCarty,  can  work  for  me  two  days  in  the  week  at 
$1.00  a  day.  If  you  like,  you  can  buy  all  your  food  of  us, 
and  we  will  charge  you  $2.00  a  month  rent  for  your  house. 
If  you  want  me  to,  I'll  keep  account  of  it  all  in  a  little  book, 
and  pay  you  each  month  what  you  have  left,  after  taking 
out  your  rent  and  supplies." 

"  Sure,  marm,  an'  I  shall  be  as  rich  as  a  quane  an'  I'm 
that  proud  o'  me  little  house.  I'll  kape  it  as  clane  as  snow 
all  the  toime,  sure  indade,  an'  that  I  will."' 

"  The  children  must  go  to  school  when  spring  comes, 
and  I  have  three  friends  who  live  not  far  from  here  and 
would  like  to  have  you  work  for  them  one  day  each  week, 
and  they  will  pay  you  $1.00  a  day,  so  it  seems  to  me  you 
will  have  a  good  living  for  yourself  and  the  children." 

"  Indade  an'  we  will  that,  sure,  an'  I  shall  save  all  I  can 
for  Nell  so  she  can  larrun  to  play  on  the  pianny  and  be  a 
foine  leddy  when  I'm  dead  an'  gone.  May  the  sints  rist 
me  saul." 

Miss  Holmes  went  home  the  next  day,  and  the  children 
had  a  fine  sleigh  ride  to  the  station  and  back.  The  days 
went  quickly  and  happily.  They  were  all  so  busy,  and  the 
pure  air  and  good  food  made  the  children  grow  rapidly. 

The  next  Christmas,  Mr.  Brown  gave  Joe  a  pretty  little 
Jersey  calf.  He  was  so  gentle  with  tier  and  loved  her  so, 
she  soon  learned  to  follow  him  all  about  the  barnyard.  Joe 
had  a  good  chance  to  show  his  love  for  animals  and  was 
soon  able  to  milk  the  cows  and  earn  more  wages. 

Years  passed  and  good,  kind  Mrs.  McCarthy  grew  too 
old  and  feeble  to  work,  but  Joe  and  Nell  earned  enough  to 
give  them  all  they  needed,  and  Nell  kept  the  little  home 
bright  and  clean.  Joe  had  a  sitting  room  built  on,  so  they 
were  very  comfortable. 

Mr.  Brown  grew  feeble  and  needed  more  help,  so  Joe 
went  to  New  York  and  hunted  up  Sam,  who  had  grown  in- 
to a  good  looking  young  man.  After  he  had  been  at  the 
farm  a  few  years,  he  and  Joe  built  more  room  to  the  house, 
and  Sam  and  Nell  were  married  one  bright,  June  day  in 
the  little  village  church.  She  looked  very  pretty  in  her 
snow-white  muslin  dress.  They  all  lived  together  and 
Mrs.  McCarty  never  tired  of  telling  Nell's  children  how 
"  Joe  warrumed  the  little  birrud  an'  the  foine  leddy  seen 
him,  and  was  that  plased  wid  him  for  it  she  wrote  a  let- 
ther  and  got  this  foine  home  for  'em  all.  Sure  an'  we  can 
niver  be  thankful  enough  an'  can  niver  pay  her  at  all,  at  all." 

A  few  years  after  Joe  wooed  and  won  a  rosy-cheeked 
maiden  in  the  village  and  built  a  good  house.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Brown  gave  up  the  care  of  the  farm  to  Joe,  Sam  and 
Nell,  and  never  regretted  having  opened  their  hearts  and 
helped  them  to  a  good  home. 
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Tested  Recipes. 

Written  for  the  Rcbal  Press  by  Ada  E.  Taylor. 

Strawberry  Creatn. — Cover  half  a  box  of  gelatine 
with  half  a  cup  of  cold  water,  and  let  soak  half  an  hour. 
Mash  a  quart  can  of  strawberries  and  press  through  a 
sieve  to  remove  the  seeds;  add  a  cup  of  sugar  and  stir  until 
dissolved.  Stand  the  gelatine  over  boiling  water,  and  when 
melted,  strain  it  into  the  strawberry  juice;  mix,  turn  into  a 
tin  pan,  set  on  ice  and  stir  until  it  thickens,  then  add  a 
pint  of  whipped  cream;  stir  until  thoroughly  mixed,  pour 
into  a  mould  and  stand  in  a  cold  place  to  harden. 

Chocolate  Pudding. — Boil  one  pint  of  milk,  add  half 
a  teacup  of  butter,  a  teacup  of  sugar  and  three  ounces  of 
grated  chocolate.  Put  on  to  boil,  let  cool,  and  add  the 
beaten  yolks  of  three  eggs.  Bake  a  sponge  cake  about  an  inch 
thick,  pour  the  custard  over  it,  and  bake.  When  done, 
cover  with  meringue  made  of  the  whites  of  the  three  eggs 
stiffly  beaten,  with  half  a  teacup  of  sugar  and  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  vanilla.    Set  in  the  oven  until  slighly  browned. 

Cocoanut  Balls. — Bake  plain  white  cake  in  sheets  and 
cut  out  when  cold,  with  a  sharp  biscuit-cutter.  Dip  them 
in  frosting  and  then  in  cocoanut,  until  they  look  like  a 
ball  of  snow. 

Tartare  Sauce. — Rub  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  to  a  paste 
with  a  tablespoonful  of  dry  mustard,  a  teaspoonful  of  salt 
and  a  quarter  of  a  teaspoonful  of  pepper.  Add  gradually, 
four  tablespoonfuls  of  oil,  beating  until  a  thick  jelly,  then 
very  gradually,  three  tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar,  and  a 
teaspoonful  of  onion  juice.  Lastly  add  a  tablespoonful  of 
chopped  capers  and  one  of  pickles. 
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JpATROJ^S  Of  ^USBAJMDI^Y. 
The  Week. 

The  past  week  has  been  another  quiet 
time  in  the  Grange  canvass.  For  various 
reasons,  Worthy  Master  Davis  was  unable 
to  keep  his  appointments  with  Temescal  and 
Eden  Granges,  and  the  meetings  were  only 
fairly  successful.  In  addition  to  Mr.  Davis, 
Past  Master  Coulter  and  Past  Master  Flint 
were  expected  to  be  present,  but  only  Mr. 
Coulter  was  able  to  keep  the  faith.  He  did 
his  best,  and  two  very  enjoyable  meetings 
are  reported,  although  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  attei/dance  was  small  and  the  in- 
terest confined  chiefly  to  persons  already 
enthusiastic  Patrons.  Perhaps,  on  the 
whole,  these  meetings  of  a  few  faithful  mem- 
bers are  as  useful  and  productive  in  their 
ultimate  results  as  larger  assemblages,  and 
it  is  as  true  in  fraternal  work  as  in  the  Ser- 
vice of  a  higher  sort  that  there  is  always  a 
blessing  when  two  or  three  are  gathered  to- 
gether. Mr.  Davis  attended  the  Dixon 
meeting,  and  there  was  a  large  crowd  and 
an  exceptionally  interesting  occasion.  The 
meetings  to  have  been  held  by  Alhambra 
Grange  at  Martinez  on  the  nth  and  Valley 
Grange  at  Pacheco  on  the  12th,  were  post- 
poned on  account  of  sickness  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, which  made  it  impossible  for  many 
members  to  attend.  During  the  coming 
week,  Mr.  Davis  has  no  appointments,  and 
will  probably  remain  at  home  in  St.  Helena 
attending  to  the  desk  duties  of  his  office. 

Past  Master  Overhiser  and  Worthy  Lec- 
turer Huffman  have  already  started  on  their 
northern  trip,  heretofore  announced  in  con- 
nection with  the  Grange  canvass,  and  were 
to  have  been  at  Vaca  Valley  on  the  18th. 
They  are  booked  for  Grimes  on  the  20th, 
Antelope  on  the  22d,  Orland  on  the  23d, 
Millville  on  the  25th,  Anderson  on  the  26th 
and  27th,  Red  Bluff  the  28th,  Nord  the  29th 
and  Chico  on  the  30th.  Wherever  either 
Overhiser  or  Huffman  may  chance  to  be, 
there  is  always  a  good  Grange  meeting;  and 
when  they  combine  to  pull  in  double  har- 
ness, as  they  are  doing  on  this  trip,  no  as- 
surances need  be  offered  of  a  series  of  meet- 
ings exceptional  in  their  interest  to  Grangers 
and  farmers  generally. 

The  Grain-Bag  Committee,  whose  inter- 
view with  the  Director  of  San  Quentin  Prison 
we  referred  to  last  week,  have  made  no  for- 
mal report.  It  is  understood  that  they  do 
not  consider  the  question  closed  by  any 
means,  and  that  they  will  not  cease  their 
efforts  until  the  price  of  prison  bags  is  put 
down  or  the  prison  director  can  give  a  bet- 
ter reason  than  he  has  yet  set  forth  for  not 
doing  so.  We  print  on  another  page  a  very 
notable  communication  from  Hon.  C.  P. 
Berry,  a  member  of  the  committee,  who  was 
unable  to  join  his  fellow  members  in  a  visit 
to  San  Quentin.  He  states  very  clearly  and 
forcibly  the  view  held  by  the  Grangers  in- 
terested in  this  movement.  The  logic  of  his 
position  is  simply  unanswerable. 

The  Picnic  Season. 

We  fell  into  an  error  last  week  in  the 
matter  of  picnic  dates,  due  to  no  fault  of  our 
own  but  to  a  mistake  of  a  printer  who  pub- 
lished the  official  circular  of  announcements. 
The  dates  were  all  wrong,  and  even  the 
State  Secretary,  at  whose  office  we  have 
made  inquiry,  is  unable  to  set  them  right. 
We  trust  the  picnics  will  go  on  just  the 
same,  that  the  sky  will  be  as  blue,  the 
lunch  baskets  as  full  and  the  laughter  as 
merry  as  if  the  State  officers  at  large  knew 
all  about  it. 

The  Marysville  Democrat  has  the  follow- 
ing to  say  concerning  the  picnic  to  be  given 
at  Yuba  City  on  May  4th:  "  The  annual 
spring  reunion  and  picnic  to  be  given  in 
Yuba  City  on  Wednesday,  May  4th,  by  the 
Grangers,  bids  fair  to  eclipse  any  previous 
demonstration  given  by  that  Order.  While 
the  usual  order  of  exercises  will  be  carried 
out,  many  new  features  will  be  introduced 
to  eiitcriain  and  amuse  the  public  who  will 
assemble  on  that  occasion.     The  principal 


speakers  will  be  Gen.  N.  P.  Chipman  and 
Grand  Master,  E.  W.  Davis.  A  May-pole 
dance  by  16  little  girls,  will  also  be  a  part 
of  the  program.  Brass  and  string  music 
will  be  in  attendance,  and  games,  races,  etc., 
have  been  arranged.  Further  particulars 
will  be  given  later  on."  Concerning  the 
same  above,  the  Sutter  Independent  has  the 
following:  "  The  time  has  come  when  our 
people  should  begin  to  think  about,  talk 
about,  and  prepare  for  the  grand  Grange 
Reunion  which  is  to  take  place  in  Yuba 
City,  May  4th.  This  is  to  be  not  a  picnic 
for  Yuba  City,  but  for  the  whole  county  and 
all  the  surrounding  counties.  It  will  be 
held  under  the  auspices  of  Yuba  City 
Grange,  but  it  is  to  be  a  reunion  of  all 
Granges  within  accessible  distances  and  of 
all  the  people  who  choose  to  come.  This 
annual  gathering  is  already  celebrated  for 
the  excellent  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
conducted,  and  though  it  will  be  difficult  to 
excel  iormer  efforts,  the  attempt  will  be 
made  this  year.  The  whole  category  of 
possibilities  in  the  way  of  entertaining  fea- 
tures will  be  overhauled  and  such  selections 
made  as  long  practice  and  observation  in 
such  matters  may  dictate  as  most  attractive. 
Gen.  N.  P.  Chipman  of  Red  Bluff  has  con- 
sented to  be  present  and  deliver  an  address, 
and  we  can  assure  our  readers  who  have  not 
heard  him  that  that  alone  will  be  worth 
coming  many  miles  to  hear.  The  Master 
of  the  State  Grange,  E.  W.  Davis,  will  also 
deliver  one  of  his  splendid  addresses.  Now 
you  want  to  begin  to  talk  it  up  and  arrange 
your  plans  and  business  so  that  you  can  be 
sure  to  come  and  bring  all  your  folks  along." 

The  Attitude  of  the  Cranere. 
Iowa  Homestead. 

The  attitude  of  the  Grange  and  its  work 
is  explained  far  better  by  the  following  letter 
to  State  Lecturer  J.  W.  Stockwell  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  his  reply,  than  it  can  be  done 
in  any  other  way,  as  they  were  written  with- 
out any  expectation  of  publication: 

"  To  the  Lecturer  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Grange: — It  was  with  pleasure  I  re- 
ceived your  communication  to  the  Lecturers 
of  the  local  Granges  of  the  State,  setting 
before  us  so  clearly  the  work  needed  to  be 
done  severally  and  mutually  by  us  in  order 
to  succeed,  that  the  advantages  of  the 
Grange  may  become  so  apparent  to  the 
members  as  to  arouse  in'ense  enthusiasm 
and  abiding  interest  among  them,  and  so 
apparent  to  those  outside  the  Order  that 
every  worthy  family  in  ag/icultural  com- 
munities shall  find  a  home  in  our  Order. 
Then  can  the  great  objects  of  this  organiza- 
tion be  realized,  and  not  till  then.  God 
speed  the  day  !  So  far  as  possible,  I  will 
use  my  best  elTorts  to  second  yours  for  the 
bringing  about  of  this  desired  end,  by  rais- 
ing the  standard  of  Grange  work  and  of 
literary  work,  and  any  communication  will 
be  most  thankfu'ly  received.  My  duties  as 
pastor  of  a  scattered  flock  limit  the  time  I 
would  like  to  devote  to  the  work.  I  ac- 
cepted it  with  a  desire  especially  to  help  the 
young  people.    Yours  fraternally,  A.  B." 

In  reply,  Mr.  Stockwell  writes:  "Dear 
Brother:  Your  letter  is  at  hand  and  its 
contents  gladly  noted.  It  seems  strange 
that  such  an  organization  as  the  Grange — so 
helpful,  so  in  accord  with  the  highest  in- 
stincts of  our  better  natures,  and  the  teach- 
ings of  God's  word,  should  not  be  more 
generally  embraced  by  those  whom  it  seeks 
to  serve.  It  is  profitable  to  every  man,  in- 
tellectually, morally  and  financially.  Ap- 
pealing to  the  lowest,  it  has  benefited  and 
is  benefiting  every  farmer  by  the  laws  it  has 
helped  to  enact  and  the  benefits  that  are  se- 
cured under  them  more  than  all  the  dues 
or  other  expenses  incident  to  membership 
tenfold.  Besides,  in  its  ritual  founded  so 
entirely  on  God's  word,  every  line  so  im- 
bued with  His  spirit,  every  teaching  so  filled 
with  brotherly  kindness  and  unselfish  love, 
it  cannot  but  draw  us  nearer  to  our  Heavenly 
Father,  better  fitting  us  to  do  His  work  here, 
and  doing  that,  we  shall  be  prepared  for  His 
praise  in  the  Heavenly  Grange.  When  the 
teachings  of  the  Grange  in  their  fullness  be- 
come the  living  of  us  all  in  our  work,  we 
shall  realize,  as  we  cannot  now,  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  prayer,  '  Thy  kingdom  come.' 
Thanking  you  for  your  earnest  work  and  in- 
spiring hopes,  I  am  very  truly  and  fraternally 
yours,  J.  W.  Stockwell." 

Qrangre  Meeting  at  Lodl. 

The  Lodi  Sentinel  of  April  i6th  reports 
that  an  interesting  meeting  was  held  there 
on  the  previous  Saturday  under  the  auspices 
of  Washington  Grange.  In  the  morning  the 
Grange  initiated  seven  members  in  the  third 
and  fourth  degrees,  at  the  conclusion  of 
which  the  Grange  and  invited  friends  en- 
joyed a  splendid  banquet  at  the  Clements 
Hotel.  At  2  o'clock  the  exercises  were  re- 
newed in  the  town  hall.  After  several  se- 
lections by  the  Clements  Brass  Band, 
Messrs.  Flint  and  Walton  addressed  the  as- 


sembled farmers  and  discussed  the  ques- 
tions which  aff"ect  their  material  welfare. 
Hon.  B.  F.  Langford,  in  a  forcible  and 
logical  address,  won  the  sympathy  and  con- 
victions of  his  hearers,  after  which  the  meet- 
ing closed  with  a  renewal  of  the  bonds  which 
hold  the  farmers  together. 

Chaplain  Coodenough  at  Watsonvllle. 

Chaplain  Goodenough,  whose  eloquent 
and  able  presentation  of  Grange  doctrine 
won  such  hearty  applause  in  San  Jose  last 
week,  has  continued  his  travels  in  the  coun- 
ties farther  south,  and  was  reported  on  the 
8th  as  having  addressed  a  splendid  meeting 
of  Watsonville  Grange,  held  at  the  Opera 
House.  Walter  H.  Bowman  presided. 
There  was  music  by  a  Grange  orchestra, 
singing  by  a  Grange  choir,  and  recitation  by 
Mrs.  Josie  French. 

Mr.  Goodenough  spoke  of  the  necessity 
of  organization  to  protect  and  promote  the 
interests  of  labor,  and  admitted  that  the 
lack  of  organization  was  a  detriment  to  the 
agricultural  industry.  One  of  the  principal 
things  accomplished  by  the  Grange  was 
that  it  had  taught,  and  is  still  teaching, 
the  farmers  how  to  organize  for  their  own 
protection  and  make  their  power  as  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  Government  felt.  The 
isolated  condition  of  the  farmer  had  a 
tendency  to  make  him  self-reliant  and  in- 
dependent. He  was  too  apt  to  hold  aloof 
from  the  organized  forms  of  other  labor  as- 
sociations, and  be  content  to  take  care  of 
his  own  individual  interests.  This  peculiar 
independence  of  action  had  its  peculiar 
drawbacks,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Grange  to  divert  it  into  other  channels. 

He  wag  pleased  to  say  that  the  Grange  had 
passed  through  the  period  of  test  and  uncer- 
tainty and  was  now  recognized  aa  an  estab- 
lished and  permanent  institution.  Its 
members  were  no  longer  "  crazed "  or 
"  cranky."  They  were  able  to  study  out 
the  conditions  that  met  them  and  determine 
with  good  judgment  their  course  of  action. 
They  had  impressed  the  legislators  of  the 
land  with  the  fact  that  they  were  backed 
by  brain  and  judgment,  so  that  when  the 
National  Grange  sent  a  delegation  to  Con- 
gress to  demand  the  rights  of  the  farmer,  it 
was  listened  to  with  attention.  The  Grange 
really  represented  the  farmers  of  the  land, 
and  it  was  accordingly  respected  by  Con- 
gress. Of  the  beneficial  legislation  secured 
by  the  Grange,  the  speaker  mentioned  the 
passage  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act, 
and  the  checks  that  had  been  placed  on  that 
gigantic  trust,  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 
Among  the  matters  that  the  Grange  pro- 
posed to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment were  the  suffrage  of  woman  and  a 
system  of  rural  mail  delivery.  It  was  also 
proposed  to  obtain  the  right  to  establish  a 
cooperative  system  of  fire  insurance  for 
farmers. 

Mr.  Goodenough  urged  his  fellow  Grang- 
ers to  work  for  the  reforms  they  needed  in 
spirit  of  Christian  charity,  brotherly  love 
and  kindness.  He  cautioned  them  to  re- 
member that  they  were  made  of  common 
clay  with  those  against  whom  they  com- 
plained, and  added  that  perhaps  there  was 
not  one  of  them  who  would  not  pile  up 
millions  as  fast  as  Jay  Gould  if  they  had 
the  ability.  He  protested  against  unjust 
exactions,  but  he  protested  in  a  spirit  of 
good-will.  Hate  and  violence  never  ac- 
complished anything  good  in  this  world. 
To  gain  good  it  was  necessary  to  learn  wis- 
dom and  be  loyal  to  the  cause. 


For  Killing  Cattle— One  of  the  in- 
direct results  of  the  adoption  of  electricity 
for  the  execution  of  criminals,  says  the 
Electrical  Review,  is  the  consideration  of 
its  suitability  for  superseding  the  poleax  for 
the  killing  of  cattle.  Humanity  can  be  as 
well  served  by  the  use  of  electricity  in 
public  slaughter-houses  as  in  prisons,  and 
the  question  is  shortly  to  be  set  at  rest  in 
Scotland.  The  abattoir  at  Aberdeen  is 
about  to  be  lighted  by  electricity,  and  as 
soon  as  the  alternating  plant,  which  will  be 
employed,  is  installed,  a  trial  will  be  made 
of  the  capabilities  of  the  electric  current  for 
dispatching  oxen.  If  it  is  proved  that  the 
current  has  no  detrimental  effect  on  the 
quality  of  the  meat,  it  is  anticipated  that 
this  new  application  will  soon  become  gen- 
eral. 


City  Refuse.— The  disposal  of  city  ref- 
use is  no  more  profitable  in  Edinburgh 
than  in  other  large  cities,  notwithstanding 
the  glib  talk  of  some  who  find  great  profit — 
theoretically — in  disposing  of  it  to  farmers. 
The  Edinburgh  Councils  lately  sent  out 
1 52 1  circulars  to  farmers  in  their  vicinity, 
inviting  tenders  for  about  51,900  tons  of  ref- 
use and  manure,  or  about  one-half  of  the 
yearly  product.  Only  47  tenders  came  in, 
and  these  under  conditions  that  practically 
required  the  city  to  pay  all  expenses  of 
transport,  and  even,  in  some  cases,  to  pay 
the  farmers  so  much  a  ton  for  accepting  it. 


PLOWS 

s-F-BAKFROAMIITflNsACTo, 


ADRIANCE 
BUCKEYE 
MOWERS 


— ALSO — 
HARVESTER  MOWERS 
REAPERS  and  BINDERS 


More  Adriance  Buckeyes 

Sold  on  this  Coast 

Than  all  others  combined. 

Don't  forget  to  order 
The  ADRIANCE  Buckeye 
And  then  you  will 
Get  the  Genuine. 

PACIFIC  AGENTS, 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON 

SAN  FRAHOISCO  &  SMiRMIENTO. 
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BAKER  HAMILTON 

SftN FRANCISCO-SACRAMENTO 


Arm.  23,  1892. 
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100  Per  Cent  Profit 


SPRING  LIFT. 
TILTING  GUARDS 


-t- 

Mbnlo  Pare,  Cal. ,  Jan  27,  1892. 
Fbask  Brothers  Co  ,  Nos.  33  and  35  Main  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.: 
GsNTLSMKN— Od  the  23d  instant  you  wrote  asking  about  the  new  Single 
Apron  Twine  Binding  Harvester  that  we  bought  from  you  last  year.  Will 
Bay  that  we  ran  the  machine  for  about  20  days,  and  found  that  the  Single 
Apron  was  a  great  improvement  over  the  old  way  of  elevating  long  straw, 
as  there  is  nothing  to  retard  the  free  flow  of  the  straw  to  the  Binder. 
Three  four-year-old  colts  pulled  the  machine  all  the  time,  without  any  ex- 
ertion more  than 
would  be  necessary 
for  two  of  them  to 
pull  an  ordinary 
movticg  machine; 
there  is  no  peroept- 
ible  side  draft,  and 
the  machine  can  be 
perfectly  balanced 
by  the  driver's  weight  fo  there  is  no  wcijjht  oa  the  horse's  necks.  Th« 
Binder  is  as  near  perfect  as  posslb.e,  and  never  gives  any 
bother  more  thin  to  shift  it  to  place  the  band  in  the  middle  of  the  bundle. 

We  find  the  Single  Apron  a  great  improvement  over  the  old  machines  of 
three  aprons,  and  think  that  the  machine  -will  save  If  8  price  In 
one  season,  on  account  of  not  threshing  out  the  grain,  as  do  two  aprons 
running  together.    Will  say  we  are  perfectly  sitiefied  with  the  machine. 

Yours  truly,  COOLEY  BROTHERS. 


WORKED  IN  GRASS  WHERE  OTHERS  COULD  NOT. 


After  trying  to  cut  my  crop  last  year  with  a  good  • 


LlVKBMORS,  Cal. 
mower,  and  could  not  on  account  of  the  equlrrel 


grass  and  clover,  I  purchased  from  J.  H.  Dutclier  one  of  his  Walter  A.  Wood  mowers,  with  which  I 
cut  all  my  crop,  and  also  very  difflcalt  pleses  uf  hay  for  others,  and  will  s-.y  that  It  is  the  very 
lightest  running  mower  and  the  least  liable  to  get  out  of  repair  of  any  I  ever  used  or  saw  in  use. 

HENRY  R.  CRANE. 


ADDRESS, 


FRANK  BROTHERS, 

33  &  35  MAIN  ST.,  San  Francisco, 


WALTER  A.WOODM.&R.M.CO., 

68  &  70  FRONT  ST., 

POETLAND,       -      .      -      -  OBEGON. 
Factories  at  Hoosic  Falls  and  Minneapolis, 


WE  SUM  UP  BELOW  WHAT  ARE  CONSIDERED  THE  CAUSE3 
OF  THE  SUPREMACY  OP  THE  WALTER  A.  WOOD  INCLOSED 
GEAR  MOWER: 

Tremendous  strength. 
Lightness. 

Simple  construction. 

High  class  steels,  malleables  and  brasses. 

Direct  underdraught  through  the  floating  droop  frame. 

Only  purely  floating  cutting  apparatus. 

Smooth  action  without  jar  and  tremble  when  cutting. 

Both  wheels  always  driving  with  full  power. 

Wide  frames  and  wide  wheel  gauge  for  the  wide  cuts. 

Light  team  work  without  any  neck  weight  or  side  draught. 

Freedom  from  choking  with  grass  in  the  guard  flngers. 

Milled  malleable  guards  bolted  on. 

Wrench  tight  nuts  and  tightly  fit-  ^ 
ting  bolts — driving  fits. 

Wood's  special  steel  sections  and 
guard  plates. 

Brass  boxing,  lock  nuts,  guarded 
pitman. 

High  wheels. 

Comfortable  double-spring  seat. 


We  have  tbe  Finest  and  Iiarseat  Carrlaee 
Bcpoaltory  on  tbe  Psclfle  C*oa«t. 

For  prices  and  full  particulars,  addresa 

TRUMAN,   HOOKER    &  OO.. 

San  Fmnclaeo  and  Freano. 


BROWNE'S 


-PATENT- 


SQUIRREL 
EXTERMINATOR. 


This  Is  an  apparatus  for  burning 
straw  and  sulphur,  and  also  forces 
the  fames  down  their  holes,  which 
never  tails  to  kill.  I  will  give  $100 
in  case  Uik  exterminator  does  not  kill 
(If  properly  applied^  every  ground 
squirrel  that  its  deathly  fumes 
comes  In  contact  with.  Thouiiands 
are  in  use.  Price  (3  00.  Send  for 
circulars  to 

F.  E.  BROWNE, 

814  Se  816  Bo.  Bprlns  St., 
Los  Anseles,  Oal. 


I/OWKHT  PRI0K8. 
KA8IK8T  TKRMH. 
LAP.OKHT  BTOOK 
Oldest  Muxtc  Hoiim. 

DBCKBR  BBOa. 


PIANOS 

KOHLER  &  OHASE. 
M  O'r  nmU  Mm  ■.  r. 


FRESNO  CANAL,  DITCHING  AND  LEVELING  SCRAPERS 

FiREBAnoH,  Cal.  (Poso  Farm),  November  8,  1889. 
Mr.  Jas.  FoRTBonB,  Fresno,  Cal.— Dear  Sir:   In  answer  to  yours  of  6th  inst.,  will  say  that  I  have  found 
your  new  style  four-horse  Scraper  the  best  all-round  Scraper  I  have  yet  tried.   Respectfully  yours, 

^^^^^^^^  J.  W.  SCHMITZ,  Supt.  MUler  &  Lux, 

SEND  FOR   OATALOGOB   AND  PRICE  LIST. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 


Farmers,  Planters,  Fruit- Growers. 

GARDENERS,  FLORISTS! 

FORTUNE 
AWAITS  YOU 


IF  YOU 
USE  THE 


Stndebaker  "Little  Gem" 


One  Horse  Farm,  Garden,  Floner-Bed  and  tawn  Sprinkler 
(Capacity  150  gallons,  4  Inch  tires).  Insnrea  ;od  a  luiurj  (f 
f  ronth  of  Crops  never  before  dreamed  of.    Yonr  arch  enemf, 

DROUTH,  COMPLETELY  CONQUERED. 

The  hotter  the  season  the  more  abundant  the  crop. 
Nothing  like  It  for  sprtnillng  prlTate  roadways,  for 
the  distribution  of  liquid  manure — It  will  not  clog — or 
for  sprinkling  liquids  for  poisoning  insects. 

Write  at  once,  mentioning  this  paper,  for  illustrated 
catalogue  and  price  list,  to 

STUDEBAKER  BROS.  MFG.  CO., South  Bend.lnd. 

(The  Larrtit  Teblele  Xakan  In  the  World.) 


-THE- 


£JIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIK 

<^0W  many  tools  in  one  ?  a  hard  question  to  i 
answer  when  one  examines  the  machines  of  the  S 
famous  "Planet  Jr."  series.  The  Combined  Drill,  S 
Wlieel  Hoe,  Cultivator,  Rake  and  Plow  covers  S 
a  range  of  work  inconceivable  to  one  not  familiar  S 
with  this  wonderful  machine.  No  other  combines  in  5 
one  so  many  and  such  excellent  tools  for  rapid  and  S 
■3-r-  economical  work.  ~ 

MB  M 

S  Shrewd  farmers  get  the  "Planet  Jr."  Catalogue  to  stndy  it.  Be  sure  you  have  the  5 
S  latest  (1892)  edition,  for  some  novelties  have  been  added  which  surpass  all  previous  S 
S  machines.    Sent  free  on  application  to  the  manufacturers.  S 

i  S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO., '1107  Market  St.,  Philadelphia.  = 

niiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiille 


PorteoDS  Improved  Scraper 

Patented  April  3,  1883.   Patented  April  17, 1883. 


COFFEE  MILLS. 

WEATHER  VANES. 

HOWE 

76  Front  St.,  Portlaad,  Oroson. 


For  the  Cheapest  and  Best 


SCALE 

Of  any  Style  known  to  the 
trade,  address 


GRAIN  &  STORE 

TRUCKS. 

GROCERS'  FIXTURES. 


SCALE  CO., 


411  MABKBT  ST..  SAN  FBAN0I80O.  OAL. 


Manufactured  by  G.  LISSENDEN. 

The  attention  of  the  public  is  called  to  this  Scraper 
and  the  many  varieties  of  work  of  which  it  is  capsible, 
such  as  Riilroad  Work,  Irrigation  Ditches,  Levee  Build* 
Ids.  Leveling  Land,  Road  Making,  etc 

This  implement  wiil  take  up  and  carry  Its  load  to  any 
desired  distance.  It  will  distribute  the  dirt  evenly  or 
deposit  its  load  in  bulk  as  desired.  It  will  do  the  work 
of  Scraper,  Grader,  and  Carrier.  Thousands  of  these 
Scrapers  are  in  use  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 

tS"  This  Scraper  is  all  steel — the  only  one  manufac. 
tured  In  the  State. 

Price,  all  Steel,  four-horse,  $tO  ;  Steel  two-horse,  $31. 
Address  all  orders  to  O.  I.ISS£NDKN,  Stockton, 
Califernia. 


The  Only  German  Farmers' Magazine  on  tbe 
Pacific  Coast, 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  MONTnLY  -  ONLY  fl.OO  PER 
Year,   Sample  Copy  Free.   Address  THE  J.  0. 
JEN8  CO.,  1196  Ti9»t  Avenue,  Ban  FrucUee,  Oal. 


April  23,  1602 


City  vs.  Country  Life, 

Advantages  Possessed  by  Rural 
Dwellers. 

There  is  no  room  for  doubt  that  moral 
and  material  interests  will  be  served  by 
attracting  population  from  the  city  to  the 
country.  To  do  this  something  more  than 
the  beauties  and  blandishments  of  the 
country  are  needed,  for  these  come  in 
competition  with  the  attractions  of  the  city. 
On  its  streets  by  day  pass  processions  of 
humanity.  In  work  and  in  pleasure  a 
keenly  increasing  competition  appeals  to  the 
gain-getting  ingenuity  of  men,  and  from 
the  fakir  on  the  corner  who  lathers  him- 
self with  magic  soap,  or  imitates  birds  on  a 
bit  of  tin,  or  shouts  to  sell  magic  medicines 
that  cure  every  thing  from  a  bad  breath  to 
bad  manners,  clear  around  to  the  merchant 
who  enlists  art  in  the  decoration  of  his 
windows  and  the  display  of  his  fabrics,  and 
from  him  to  the  politician  whose  picturesque 
lies  are  a  part  of  the  kaleidoscope  of  a  city, 
there  is  a  concert  of  sights  and  sounds  and 
sensations,  that,  put  behind  and  lost,  leave 
a  sensation  of  loneliness.  More  than  this 
there  are  refinements  in  great  cities,  and  the 
means  of  polishing  the  taste  and  the  man- 
ners which  are  strong  attractions  to  many. 

But  the  discriminating  eye  looks  upon  the 
city  as  an  effect  and  penetrates  beyond  its 
shows  and  shams,  its  vices  and  virtues,  its 
sorrows  and  successes  to  its  cause.  What 
put  one  stone  upon  another,  and  paved 
wide  and  far-stretching  streets,  and  carved 
columns,  frescoed  ceilings  and  made  the 
city?  It  is  but  a  transmutation.  The  city 
was  dug  out  of  the  ground  by  country  people. 
All  that  is  in  it  ripened  in  yellow  fields, 
blushed  in  orchards  and  purpled  on  vines. 
Labor  produces  the  wealth  that  builds  cities, 
and  without  rural  production  the  refinements 
of  cities  would  be  impossible.  Men  admire 
architecture,  that  art  of  poetry  in  stone 
which  makes  cities  attractive.  But  the 
country  plodder  is  more  than  an  architect. 
He  studies  nature,  and  wise  in  her  ways 
draws  the  furrow  and  plants  the  tree  and 
vine,  and  following  his  foot  mark?,  in  the 
fresh  ground  rise  structures  that  art  cannot 
imitate.  The  building  of  a  single  head 
of  wheat,  the  planning  of  a  blossom  or  a 
leaf  are  beyond  the  power  of  artist  or  mechan- 
ic. Nor  can  oil  and  brush,  square  and  com- 
pass, plane  and  saw  combined,  gather  the  con- 
ditions which  coax  nature  to  their  construc- 
tion. The  farmer,  the  rural  laborer,  touches 
the  button,  and  unlesshe  touch  it,'who  will  do 
the  rest?  He  swings  his  hoe  or  drives  his 
team  afield,  and  cities  rise  like  the  mirage. 
When  and  where  he  is  not,  they  are  not. 
Stop  rural  production  in  California  and  the 
coyote  would  sleep  on  the  housetops  of  our 
cities  within  five  years.  But  dismantle 
the  cites  and  distribute  their  population  and 
the  plow  boy  would  still  chorus  with  the 
whistle  of  the  meadow  lark  and  seed-time 
and  harvest  would  witness  the  planting  and 
the  gathering  into  barns.  The  farmer  in  Cali- 
fornia can  produce  all  that  he  needs  to  eat 
and  drink  and  wear.  Effects  may  disappear 
in  one  place  and  reappear  in  another,  the 
freaks  of  commerce,  deflections  of  trade  and 
rise  and  fall  of  mercantile  fortunes  are  not 
as  easily  estimated  as  the  flight  of  a  bird, 
but  the  cause  of  commerce,  the  cause  of 
cities,  the  cause  of  trade,  is  steadfast  as  the 
soil  which  shelters  it.  That  cause  is  rural 
production. 

In  no  other  part  of  the  earth  are  ils  con- 
ditions as  constant  and  the  needful  toil  to 
promote  it  as  light  as  in  California. 

Why  will  not  the  youth  of  cities  exchange 
the  cigarette  and  dice  box  for  the  plow  and 
pruning  hook? 

By  this  is  meant  that  the  life-sapping 
cigarette  and  devotion  to  the  goddess  of 
chance  are  the  special  vices  to  which  boys 
are  exposed.  They  represent  that  hideous 
train  of  temptations  and  transgressions 
which  deform  city  life. 

These  surplus  boys  who  are  not  absorbed 
into  the  industries  and  activities  of  the 
cities  should  be  taken  up  by  the  country. 
They  should  breathe  the  better  air,  partake 
of  the  higher  moralities  and  put  their  hands 
to  the  noble  productions  of  the  country. 
Every  ranch  in  California  should  have  room 
for  the  employment  of  boys  and  young 
men.  I  regret  that  this  is  not  the  case. 
I  regret  that  rural  labor  in  this  State,  in  the 
quarters  furnished  to  it  and  in  many  other 
respects,  approximates  the  conditions  of  rural 
labor  on  the  European  continent. 

I  n  the  East  the  "hired  men"  on  the  farm  are 
part  of  the  family.  Their  conduct  is  under 
domestic  restraint  and  discipline.  Their  man- 
ners are  formed  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  home. 
When  their  earnings  have  accumulated  so 
that  they  may  own  land  and  marry,  they 
carry  into  their  own  homes  the  example  of 
virtue  and  gentleness  that  has  been  before 


them  during  the  years  of  toil  that  have  led 
to  independence. 

No  attention  need  be  called  to  the  differ- 
ent economic  organization  in  this  State. 
Here  the  daughter  of  one  farmer  does  not 
take  service  in  the  household  duties  of 
another  farmer  on  terms  of  perfect  social 
equality  and  recognition,  nor  do  the  sons 
of  farmers  take  work  and  wages  of  their 
neighbors  on  like  equal  terms. 

Whether  the  fault  be  in  large  landholding, 
and  the  distance  it  puts  between  neighbors, 
with  its  bar  to  rural  society,  or  whether  the 
reason  lie  elsewhere,  the  fact  remains. 

My  own  judgment  is,  the  remedy  is  to 
appear  in  that  multiplication  of  small,  highly 
farmed,  and  fertile  plantations  which  I  see 
is  in  process  in  Kern  county. 

The  trend  of  population  from  country  to 
city  is  surely  somewhat  due  to  a  desire  to 
escape  the  isolation  of  rural  life,  where  the 
homes  are  so  far  apart  that  the  evening  lamp- 
light is  not  seen  from  one  home  to  another 
and  the  watch  dog's  bark  wakes  no  answer 
but  the  echoes  of  the  night. 

This  accounts  for  the  absence  of  a  coher- 
ent public  opinion,  a  continuity  of  public 
purposes,  a  tendency  of  each  individual  to 
retain  his  atomic  angles  uncombined  with 
other  atoms. 

When  Daniel  Webster  was  in  full  glory, 
in  important  respects  the  foremost  intellec- 
tural  character  of  the  age,  he  returned  to 
Boston  at  the  close  of  a  session  of  Congress, 
worn  with  work  and  fixed  upon  nothing  but 
rest.  Just  as  he  had  arranged  for  his  vaca- 
tion, a  number  of  plain  men  from  his  old 
home  in  New  Hampshire  called  on  him 
with  the  request  that  he  go  back  with  them 
and  defend  a  man  who  was  about  to  be  put 
on  trial  for  crime,  in  a  matter  where  purely 
circumstantial  evidence  seemed  to  fore- 
shadow his  conviction  while  his  friends  be- 
lieved him  innocent.  Then  ambassadors 
flattered  Webster's  professional  pride,  ap- 
pealed to  him  in  the  name  of  his  native 
State,  and  sought  by  every  means,  even  to 
a  large  fee,  to  induce  him  to  go  with  them. 
But  Webster  was  obdurate.  He  was  tired 
and  his  refusal  grew  firmer  as  the  impor- 
tunity grew  stronger  and  finally  reached 
the  ultimatum.  He  would  not  go  and  no 
inducement  would  move  him.  The  dis- 
appointed committee  rose,  with  sad  faces, 
and  as  they  shook  hands  in  parting,  one  old 
man  said,  "Webster,  under  the  circumstan- 
ces, after  it  was  all  talked  over,  the  neigh- 
bors thought  you  would  come." 

Instantly  Webster's  whole  manner 
changed.  The  word  "neighbors"  brought 
before  him  the  vision  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire hills  and  the  homes  clinging  to  them, 
and  the  wholesome  rural  life  of  the  people 
who  were  neighbors  to  each  other,  and  be- 
tween whom  was  the  higher  law  that 
legislatures  cannot  make,  the  ineffable 
authority  of  the  neighborhood,  which  is 
called  public  opinion.  He  begged  the  com- 
mittee to  wait  a  moment  while  his  luggage 
was  packed  and  the  committee  bore  the  di- 
vine Daniel  back  to  the  granite  hills  in 
triumph,  and  in  obedience  to  the  wish  of 
"the  neighbors,"  he  defended  and  delivered 
the  man  from  bonds  and  prison. 

Small  holdings,  social  neighborhood  asso- 
ciation, the  sense  of  social  equality  are  the 
refining  and  civilizing  influences  which  make 
for  the  elevation  of  a  community,  and  are 
the  wholesome  substitutes  for  the  close  con- 
tact of  great  cities. 

Kern  county  is  making  pleasing  progress 
toward  the  conditions  outlined.  It  is  a  re- 
gion that  has  great  charms  for  the  lover  of 
rural  life,  and  the  fertility  of  its  soil  is  a 
bond  endorsed  by  God,  promising  to  redeem 
every  obligation  that  it  owes  to  the  toiling 
farmer  for  the  labor  he  invests  upon  it. 

You  may  not  draw  those  now  in  the  fever 
of  city  life,  but  your  region,  with  its  large 
possibilities  developed  on  the  line  now 
evident,  will  save  to  robust  and  honest  rural 
life,  the  youth  born  in  the  midst  of  your  in- 
spiring scenery. — John  P.  Irish  in  The  Cal- 
ifornian. 

Brandy  Distillation. — Those  engaged 
in  brandy  production  will  be  interested  in  a 
pamphlet  just  issued  by  the  Viticultural 
Commission  on  the  subject.  It  contains  a 
good  historical  sketch  of  brandy  production 
in  California,  the  grapes  best  for  this  pur- 
pose, the  most  popular  forms  of  stills  manu- 
factured in  this  Slate  and  description  of 
European  methods,  including  an  illustrated 
treatise  translated  from  the  German  on  co- 
gnac manufacture.  It  is  a  timely  publication 
and  should  be  secured  by  all  who  are  en- 
gaged in  any  branch  of  the  brandy  interest. 
Application  for  copies  should  be  made  to 
the  Viticultural  Commission,  317  Pine  street, 
San  Francisco,  enclosing  postage  of  4  cents 
for  each  copy. 

Unitarian  Literature 

Bent  free  by  the  CiiANr<ma  Auxiliaht  of  the  First  Uolta- 
rlan  Church,  cor.  Uoary  and  Frankllo  8ta.,  San  Frao- 
«l8oo.  Addren  Mra.  B.  F.  Qlddloga  as  above. 


I  suffered  severely  with  face  neu- 
ralgia, but  in  15  minutes  after  appli- 
h  cation  of  St.  Jacobs  Oil  was  asleep ; 
have  not  been  troubled  with  it  since. 
No  return  since  1882.        F.  B.  ADAMS,  Perry,  Mo. 

.    "ALL  RIGHT/  ST.  JACOBS  OIL  DID  IT."  . 


HOLT  BROTHERS' 
Improved  Combined  Harvester. 


For  Efficiency,  Durability,  Light  Draft  and  Fine  Worl(  it  is  far  Su- 
perior to  any  other  Harvester  of  the  Present  Day. 

W  would  call  special  attention  to  our  new  SIDE  HILL  COMBINED 
HARVESTER,  that  will  run  as  well  on  Side  Hills  as  on  level  ground, 
and  do  the  finest  work.  Send  for  Circular  describing  the  Side  Hill 
Harvester. 

Those  coutemplatiDg  buying  are  iDvited  to  visit  our  manufactory  at  Stockton  and  see  tor  themselves.  Clrculara 

Bent  on  application  to 

HOLT  MAN'F'G  CO.,  or,  HOLT  BROTHERS  CO., 

Stockton,  CaL  30  &  32  Main  St.,  San  Francisco. 


By  Bedncmg  the  Interest  of  the  Deht 
The  Nation  Makes  a  Saying. 

By  using  CARBOLINEUM  ATENARIUS 
lOOO's  of  Dollars  will  be  Saved. 

FARMERS, Orchardlsts,  Wine-Growers,  Hop-Growers,  ChlcSen-Ranchers,  let  us  tell  you: 

Save  money  and  work  by  pa'ntlng  your  Fen  ^es,  Barns,  Stables,  Troughs,  Stakes,  Poles  and  all  wood  exposed 
to  moisture  or  ciimat'c  influenees  wita  the  celebrated  Carbolineum. 

IT  IS  EXCELLENT.   IT  IS  CHEiP.    It  prelongs  the  life  of  wood  at  least  100%. 

It  Is  at  loggerheads  with  Insects,  Chicken  Lice  and  Vermin.    They  don't  like  CarboKneum;  they  keep  away. 
It  is  an  enemy  to  Rats  and  mice;  they  lose  their  appetite  tor  wood  treated  with  Carbolineum. 
It  disinfects  Barns  and  Stables  and  destroys  Microbes. 

It  prevents  Shingles  coated  with  Carbolineum  from  rotting,  warping  or  cracking. 

It  makes  Rope  nice  and  pliable,  it  beats  tar  loating. 

It  contains  no  acids  or  Injurious  or  poisonous  ingredients. 

It  is  THB  BGST  WOOD  i-RESERVER  IN  THE  WORLD.  We  state  facts  and  have  testimonials  genuine  and 
indisputable. 

  SEND  ORDERS  TO   

CARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  00. 

MUECEE  &  CO.,  Facifc  Coast  Agents,  319  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


DEDERICK  HAY  PRESSES. 

BEST  OlSr  TliE  ^a.i«.3es:ex_ 


PATENT  FULL  CIRCLE  LEVER  HORSE  PRESSES, 

All  Steel,  with  Automatic  Feeder  and  Condensing  Hopper.  Also 

PATENT  CONTINUOUS  REVERSIBLE  LEVER  PRESSES. 

Wiite  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

Hawley,  King  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Short  time  | 
ftnly  I  will  I 
send  my 
Electric 
Belts  and 
Trusses 
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If  You  Wish  Health,  Address  DR.  C.  B.  JUDD,  Detroit,  IVIIch. 

mm 


On  6 

Months' 
•iai 


DEWEY  &  CO.  {^i5?vlfo^.^^a  F^ro^t/  }  PATENT  AGENTS. 
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ONE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND!!! 

Of  what  ?  Of  sturdy,  thrifty  settlers  wanted,  to  occupy  the 

-^KERN  RIVER  VALLEY,  CALIFORNIA.^ 


The  proposition  is  this:  Here  are  400,000  acres  of  tillable  land,  20  acres  of  which 
(it  all  being  irrigated)  is  enough  for  a  farm;  20  times  20.000  is  400,000,  and  20,000 
farmers  with  families  of  five  amount  to  ONE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  persons.  Now, 
if  you  will  be  good  enough  to  read  carefully  what  follows,  keeping  in  mind  that  it  is 
ABSOLUTELY  CORRECT,  it  may  be  of  value  to  you  or  your  neighbors. 


Four  Hundred  Thousand  ( 400,000 )  Acres  of  Rich  Alluvial  Valley  Land. 
ALL  UNDER  IRRIGATION,  ALL  FOR  SALE. 


SOIL   A   RICH   SEDIMENT   DEPOSIT   FROM   TWENTY   TO   ONE   HUNDRED   FEET  DEEP. 

Produces  all  fruits  possible  to  both  the  temperate  and  semitropic  zones. 

The  home  of  the  peach,  apricot,  nectarine,  pear  and  raisin  grape. 
Pine  farming  and  stock  raising  country. 

Land  ready  for  cultivation  when  you  buy. 

On  main  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad. 

Land  under  the  largest  irrigation  system  in  America. 

Owned  by  the  largest  land  company  in  California. 


The  Kern  County  Land  Co.  is  the  only  land  company  in  California  that  owns  thousands  of  acres  of  choice 
fruit  land,  which  can  be  bought  from  the  owners,  by  the  farmer  DIRECT. 

No  middlemen.  No  real  estate  agents.  We  sell  to  the  farmer  and  colonist  direct.  He  thus  gets  the  land 
at  a  minimum  cost. 

This  Company  is  incorporated  and  has  a  capital  of  ten  million  ($10,000,000)  dollars.  Can  give  better  prices 
and  terms  than  any  other  land  company  in  California  or  elsewhere. 


FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION,  ADDRESS 


KERN   COUNTT  LAND  CO., 

S.  W.  PERGUSSON,  Agent.  BAKERSPIBLD.  CALIFORNIA. 


The'^HOUSER" 


LEADS  ALL  OTHERS. 


Strongest  &  Most  Durable. 

Lightest  Draft  and  Most  Popular 
Machine  on  the  Coast. 


SEE  OUR  NEW  ANGLE  STEEL  SICKLE  BAR,  LAUFENBURG 
SHOE  AND  "STAR  "  CLEANER  AND  NEW  ANGLE  HEADER. 


SEND  FOB  OIBODLiES,  ADDRESS 

STOCKTON  C.  H.  &.  A.  WORKS, 


Box  M. 


New  Improved  Belt  Combined  Harvester 

"  PRINCE." 


You  who  contemplate  buying  Harrestera  this  year,  please  examine  the 


It  has  had  a  thorough  test,  having  cut  600  acres  in  two  weeks.  Size,  18  feet;  drawn  by  18  animals.  It  starts 
easy  and  posseaees  ligh&runoing  qualities.  Having  two  6-foot  diive  wheels,  20  inch  by  ^-inch  tires,  with  a  6-fcot 
header  wheel,  renders  it  very  easy  of  operation. 

OUR  GLEANER  IS   ONE   OP  THE   BEST  MADE. 

This  machine  will  show  that  we  still  maintain  our  reputation  of  doing  what  we  do  well. 


Stockton,  Cal.,  Nov.  S,  1892. 
ItsssBS.  Mattebon  &  WiLLiAHsON— Dear  Sirs:  I  have  run  your  "New  Prince  Belt  Link  Uachlne,"  having 
flaisbed  up  the  season  ot  '91  with  it,  and  will  recommend  it  as  a  number  one  machine  in  every  respect.  As  for 
saving  and  cleaning  grain,  it  cannot  be  excelled.  I  also  particularly  recommend  it  for  its  lightness  of  dratt, 
requiring  but  20  animals  to  draw  it,  that  being  the  number  we  used  in  running  it  for  two  weeks,  mak'ni^  an 
average  of  36  acres  per  day.  FRANK  CORCORAN. 

TwBNTY-Six  Milk  Hcusi,  SiAXiSLirs  Cocntt,  Feb.  20,  1892. 
Hesbks.  Mattbson  &  Williamson— Qentlemen:   The  New  Improved  •'  Prince  "  Combined  Harvester  I  purchased 
from  you  last  year  has  proved  one  of  the  best  harvesters  I  have  ever  used,  I  cut  1600  kcres  in  35  days  with  22  head 
of  horses,  without  change  of  team  and  without  one  breakage  or  delay.    [Signed]  JOSEPH  MOLL. 


MATTESON  &  WILLIAMSON  MF'G  CO. 
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Exeontive  Committee  Meeting. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Farm- 
ers' Alliance  held  its  first  session  of  the 
quarterly  meeting,  which  will  last  about  a 
week,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Monday. 

The  members  present  were  John  S.  Dore 
of  Fresno,  Chairman  E.  M.  Wardall,  of 
Los  Angeles,  J.  B.  Johnson  of  San  Jose,  L. 
M,  Landsborough  of  Sacramento,  and  Sec- 
retary Jesse  Poundstone  of  Colusa. 

The  meeting,  of  course,  was  executive,  at 
which  the  main  proposition  discussed  was 
the  Nicaragua  canal  question,  upon  which 
President  Marion  Cannon  has  taken  a  pro- 
nounced position,  who  feels  that  the  various 
bills  before  Congress  upon  that  question 
will  result,  so  far  as  the  producing  classes 
are  concerned,  in  the  control  of  the  com- 
pany by  capitalists  and  schemers,  just  as  the 
great  transcontinental  railroads  have  been. 

The  project  of  building  the  canal  was  in- 
dorsed by  the  adoption  of  the  following  reso- 
lution without  dissent : 

Whereas,  The  Farmers' Alliance  and  Industrial 
Union  of  California,  through  its  various  organiza- 
tions. State,  county  and  subordinate,  has  unmis- 
takably placed  itself  on  record  in  regard  to  the 
Nicaragua  canal;  and,  whereas,  it  has  been  the 
pohcy  of  the  press  of  the  State  to  misrepresent  the 
position  of  the  Alliance  as  taken  on  this  question; 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Farmers'  Alliance  and  In- 
dustrial Union  of  California,  speaking  through  its 
Executive  Committee,  positively  and  emphatically 
declares  that  it  is  in  favor  of  the  canal,  and  de- 
mands that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
take  all  necessary  steps  for  the  speedy  construction 
of  said  canal,  and  own  and  operate  it  in  the  interest 
of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  and  the 
world. 

The  committee  will  hold  meetings  every 
day  this  week,  and,  following  out  the  plat- 
form and  policy  of  the  St.  Louis  Convention, 
will  discuss  what  is  the  best  course  to  pur- 
sue with  respect  to  the  political  situation  in 
California.  The  St.  Louis  Convention  of 
last  year  decided  to  place  a  third  ticket  in 
the  field.  The  two  most  prominent  candi- 
dates in  the  field  named  for  President  are 
James  B.  Weaver  of  Iowa,  and  L.  L.  Polk 
of  North  Carolina.  Whether  the  delegates 
to  be  selected  from  California  shall  favor 
one  or  the  other  is  a  matter  which  shall 
come  up  for  discussion.  What  is  likely  to 
be  done  in  giving  moral  support  to  one  gen- 
tleman or  the  other  is  something  that  the 
members  of  the  committee  will  not  discuss 
with  outsiders,  but  there  is  no  disguising 
the  fact  that  the  majority  lean  toward  Gen- 
eral Weaver  because  he  is  a  Northern  man. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  the  general  opinion  that 
Weaver  will  be  the  nominee. 

The  committee,  it  is  said,  will  go  over  the 
lines  upon  which  the  campaign  should  be 
conducted  in  California  very  thoroughly,  and 
the  necessity  of  having  a  newspaper  in  San 
Francisco  will  bear  no  unimportant  part  in 
the  deliberations.  The  committee  is  uncer- 
tain whether  it  is  best  to  establish  a  daily  or 
weekly  in  this  city. 

There  seems  to  be  no  question  that  Mr. 
Cannon  will  be  put  up  for  Congress  in  the 
Ventura  district,  and  Mr.  Dore  in  the  new 
district,  of  which  Fresno  is  regarded  as  the 
central  political  point. 

At  the  convention  of  the  Ventura  Co.  Al- 
liance, held  at  Ventura,  April  ist,  Mr.  J.  B. 
Alvord  was  particularly  happy  in  his  intro 
ductory  remarks,  which  we  find  reported  as 
follows  in  the  Ventura  Unit: 

I  suppose  there  is  not  an  organization  or  body  of 
men  on  the  face  of  the  earth  just  now  who  are  re 
ceiving  so  much  advice  as  the  Farmers'  Alliance.  It 
is  all  gratis,  which  is  very  peculiar,  considering  that 
a  great  share  of  it  comes  from  those  whose  advice 
usually  comes  very  high,  the  legal  fraternity.  Every- 
body, nearly,  outside  the  Citizens'  Alliance  and  la- 
bor organizations,  chips  in.  The  banker,  the  mer- 
chant, the  manufacturer,  the  capitalist,  the  specta- 
tor, the  railroad  man,  and  even  the  ministers  of  the 
gospel,  especially  those  whose  congregations  seek  to 
cross  the  Jordan  in  palace  cars,  volunteer  whole 
volumes  of  advice.  None  are  quite  so  generous  as 
the  third-rate  politician  and  the  fourth-rate  country 
newspaper.  At  first  we  were  told  that  there  was  no 
need  of  the  Alliance  anyhow;  that  all  the  evils  which 
called  it  into  existence  were  imaginary;  that  the  way 
to  prosper  was  to  raise  something  to  sell;  to  raise 
more  corn  and  less  hell,  etc. 

When  the  Alliance  became  a  fact,  when  its  num- 
bers climbed  into  the  millions,  it  was  patted  on  the 
back  and  told  that,  as  a  social  and  brotherly  sort  of 
an  affair,  it  was  all  right;  that  after  working  i2  or  14 
hours  every  day  in  the  week,  it  was  a  fine  thing  for 
farmers  to  brush  a  little  of  the  hayseed  out  of  their 
hair  and  to  spend  a  few  hours  of  a  Saturday  evening 
in  cultivating  neighborly  feelings  and  the  social 
graces.  But  they  should  not  go  beyond  this;  they 
should  not  trench  on  the  domain  of  the  speculator 
and  middleman;  that  it  was  wrong  to  make  com- 
binations in  buying  and  selling,  that  would  be  try- 
ing to  corner  the  food  of  the  poor,  etc. 

But,  behold  I  Now  they  say  that  as  long  as  the 
Alliance  confined  itself  to  its  social  and  business 
features,  it  was  a  good  thing;  but  they  should  never 
go  into  politics,  that  is,  except  to  follow  the  experi- 
enced fellows.  There  the  line  should  be  drawn  and 
lirawn  hard.    Yes,  you  cannot  Uke  up  a  partisan 


newspaper  now  without  finding  whole  columns  de- 
voted to  showing  what  bad  policy  and  what  bad 
taste  it  is  for  farmers  to  go  into  the  third  party. 

The  third  party!  What  a  nightmare  that  phrase 
seems  to  be  to  the  old  politicians.  To  the  Repub- 
lican, it  is  political  blasphemy;  to  the  Democrat,  sin 
against  the  Holy  Ghost.  I  am  not  sure  that  they 
will  not  be  recommending  it  to  keep  owls  out  of  the 
henroost  and  crows  out  of  the  corn. 

But,  my  dear  friends,  why  should  there  not  be  a 
third  or  fourth  or  fifth  party,  if  they  be  necessary, 
that  honest  men  may  vote  according  to  their  con- 
victions ?  For  my  part,  I  am  willing  to  vote  with 
any  party  which  I  believe,  if  successful,  will  strive  to 
legislate  for  equal  rights  for  all  and  special  privileges 
to  none.  And  when  the  purpose  which  called  any 
party  into  existence  is  accomplished,  I  am  willing  it 
should  die.  Yes,  I  am  even  willing  to  hurry  its  exit 
a  little  and  help  bury  the  corpse. 

Is  the  Alliance  Dolns  Good  ? 

Correspondence  American  Stockman. 

This  is  a  proper  and  practical  question 
such  as  every  practical  farmer  who  contem- 
plates joining  the  organization  should  ask, 
and  we  propose  to  devote  a  few  moments 
to  an  affirmative  answer. 

First — It  is  an  organization  with  a  State 
and  a  national  head  and  therefore  brings 
the  agricultural  classes  in  conjunction  with 
one  other.  All  departments  of  labor  and 
trade  are  organized  and  have  mediums 
through  which  they  express  their  demands 
let  other  classes  know  their  desires,  and 
especially  what  resolutions  they  wish  en 
acted  into  laws. 

♦  **•** 

Second — The  farmer  does  not  wish  an 
elaborate  and  expensive  organization.  It  is 
available  power  he  is  after.  Now,  the  Al 
liance  of  the  north  is  simple  in  ritual,  has  the 
elements  of  power,  and  now  offers  all  secrecy 
necessary  for  a  reserve  force  in  case  of  an 
emergency. 

Third — Among  the  long-felt  needs  of  the 
farmer  and  his  family  is  a  place  for  literary 
cultivation,  the  exchange  of  views  and  com- 
parison of  experiments.  Too  often  a'ter  the 
farm  boy  has  quit  school  he  ceases  to  prac 
tice  public  speaking.  He  has  no  place  to 
go  where  he  can  exercise  this  talent,  and 
when  he  finds  himself  with  other  men,  in 
political  convention,  he  is  silent  from  force 
of  habit  rather  than  from  the  lack  of  having 
something  to  say. 


ADMISSION  :^^-^*^^^^ 

MORNING.  «ot«»  25^^ 
AFTERNOON.  aToSt«.etRT)  50«  ^ 
CVENING.  TJJT.  to      .     .  50t 


TIMOTHT  HOPKINS, 


.Plants, 


•r    45  sold  in  '88 

2,288  sold  in  '89 

6,268  sold  in  '90 
20,049  sold  in '91 
60,000 ^®  ^^'^  '9 

A  StettI  Windmill  and  Steel  ' 
Tower  every  3  minutes. 
07  These  figures  tell  the 
story  of  the  ever-srowing, 
ever  "  goingt  everlasting 
Steel  Aermotor.  Where 
one  goes  others  follow, 
and  we  *^take  the  country.*' 

Though  sold,  we  wereaoabl*  to  make  oil  of 
the  20,04f  Aermoturs  in  '91.  Orders  often 
waited  8  week!  to  be  filled,  hutDow  we  have 
vutlT  Increased  our  plant  and  are  pre- 
pared promptly  to  plant  our  increase  In 
every  habitable  portion  of  the  globe. 
Are  you  curious  to  know  how  tbe  Aer" 

motor  Co.  In  tti®     y*"  eii&t- 

•nce,  came  to  make  many  times  as 

many  windmills  as  all  other 
makers  combined  ?  How  we  came 

_  ,  to  originate  the  Steel  Wheel,  the 
n  ^  Steel  Fixed  Tower,  the  Steel  Tilting 
3  C  Tower? 

n  0    lat.  We  oommenced  In  a  field  !n 

whlob  there  had  been  no  xmproi-t- 

ment  for  25  j/earj,  and  In  which 
3  9  there  seemed  no  talent  or  ambition 
O     and  none  has  yet  been  shown  excep 

jgiD  ftebu  Imitation  of  our 
g  «  Inventions. 

^  oJ    Sd.    Before    commencing  the 
^     manufacture,  exhaustive  eclen 
S  c  tlflo  Investigation   and  experl- 
A  (8  ments  were  maije  by  a  skilled 
mechanical  engineer,  In  which 
£  ^  over  6,000  dynamomctrlc  tests 
O  O  were  made  on  61  dlfferentfurm- 
*^  £  of  wheels,  propelled  by  actiflcia! 
*      and  therefore  uniform  wind, 
^  »  which  settled  definitely  many 
^     questions  relating  to  the  proper] 

rr  A  epeed  of  wheel,  the  beat  form,  1  

^  ^  angle,  curvature  and  amount  of  sail  surface,  the  reslst- 
~  n  ance  of  air  to  rotation,  obstructions  In  the  wheel,  «uch  as 
^  S  heavy  wooden  arms,  obstructions  before  the  wheel,  as  In 
*^  .  the  vaneleas  mill,  and  many  olbermore  abstruse,  though 
^  ^  not  less  important  questions.    These  Investlga* 

»  tlons  proved  that  the  power  of  the  best 
^  ^  wind  wheels  could  be  doubled,  and  the 
>  S  AERMOTOR  dally  demonstrates  It  has 
o  3  been  done.  ,  .  . 

p  O  8d.  To  thelibcral  policy  ofthe  Acrmotor  Co.,  thatguarao- 
(Q  C  tees  Its  goods  satisfactory  or  payn  frciglitboth  ways,  and  to 
C  I,  theenormous  outputofits  factory  which  enables  it  to  fur* 
E  3  nish  the  best  article  at  less  ttian  the  poorest  is  boM  for.  For 
g  O  92  we  furnish  the  most  perfect  bearings  ever  put 
C  ft  windmill,  and  have  made  an  exhaustive  re* 

0,  Q  vision  of  the  Aermotor  and  Towers. 

M  If  Jon  want  a  strong,  stlfl".  Steel  Fixed  Tower— or  If  yon 
^  ^  want  tbe  tower  you  don't  have  tooUmb  (the  St«el  Tilting 
O  Tower)  and  tbe  Wheel  that  runs  when  all  others  stand  Ntll 
g  that  costs  you  1«B8  tban  wood  and  lasts  ten  times  as  long 
k  ^{The  Steel  Aermotor)  or  If  you  want  a  Geared  Aermotor  to 
®  g>  churn,  grind,  cut  feed,  pump  water,  turn  grindstone  and 
^  >  saw  wood,  that  does  the  work  of  4  horses  at  the  cost  of 
0  9  one  (flOO),  write  for  copiously  Illustrated  printed  matter, 
£  showing  every  conceivable  phase  of  windmill  constructioa 
^  "q^  and  work,  to  the  AERMOTOR  CO.  12th  and  Rook* 
well  Sts.,  Chicago,  or  12  Main  St.,  Sao  Francisco. 


WHOLESALE  FLORISTS. 

Nos.  427  &  429  Sansome  St , 

BAN  FRANOISOO,  OAL. 
NURBERI£!):  MBNLO  PARK,  OAL. 


REMEMBER 

—THAT  IN  THE— 

PECOS  VALLEY 

The  Fruit  Belt 

—or— 

New  Mexico, 

FARMERS   COINED  MONEY 

during  the  Summer  of  1891, 
and  will  do  so  every  year. 
For  instance: 

Thomas  Stokes  raised  1 1  tons 
of  sorghum  (hay)  on  less  than 
two  acres  of  new  ground,  which 
product  he  sold  at  $15  a  ton — 

cash  yield  over  $83  an  acre. 

Julian  Smith  sold  over  $300 

worth  of  garden  products  from 

half  an  acre  of  ground. 

W.  W.  Paul  raised  2 1 1  bushels 
of  oats  on  2  1-5  acres  of  ground, 
sold  at  70  cents  a  bushel — cash 

yield  $67  an  acre. 

John  W.  Poe  cut  600  tons  of 
alfalfa  from  1 10  acres;  value  $15 

ton,  $9,000.  Cash  yield  p':r 
acre  $80. 

L.  W.  Holt  raised  1 1  ^  tons 
of  sorghum  on  i  j4  acres,  and 
450  tons  of  alfalfa  on  90  acres. 
The  alfalfa  sold  at  $15  a  ton — 

cash  yield  $112.50  per  acre. 

We  can  give  you  plenty  similar 
examples  when  you  come  here. 

Send  for  maps  and  lllaatrated  pamphlets, 
giving  full  particulars. 

Pecos  Irrigation  and 
Improvement  Co., 

EDDY,  NEW  MEXICO. 


i  m  mm  mi 

BBINNT.— A  Priotlcal  Treatise  on  the  Manutac- 
t  ire  of  Vinegar  anJ  Acetates,  Cider  and  Frulb  Wines; 
Preservation  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables  by  Canning  and 
Evaporation;  Prepara  ion  of  Fruio-Butters,  Jellies,  Uar- 
malades,  Catchups,  Pickels,  Mustards,  etc.  Edited  from 
various  sources  by  Wm.  T.  Brannt.  Illustrated  by  79 
engravings.    In  one  volume,  8vo,  479  pages.  Price, 

$5.00 

HAUPT.— A  Move  for  Better  Roads.  Eesajs  on 
Road  Making  and  Maintenance  and  Road  Laws,  for 
which  Prize'*  or  Honorable  Mention  were  awarded 
through  the  Unlvers  ty  of  Pcnn  ylvania,  by  a  Commit- 
tee of  Citizens  of  Philadelphia,  with  a  synopsis  of  other 
oontributlons  and  a  Review  by  the  Seoretaiy,  Louis  M. 
Haupt,  A.M.,  C.E.  Prof,  of  Civil  Engineering,  Univer. 
of  Pa.  Also  an  Introduction  by  William  H.  Rhawn, 
Chairmau  of  Committee.    8vo,  cloth,  319  (.ages.  Price, 

$8. GO 

T1L,I.B  —The  School  of  Chemical  Manures:  Or, 
Elementary  Principles  in  the  Use  of  Fertilizing  Agents. 
From  the  Fr>.nch  of  M.  Geo.  Ville.  By  A.  A.  Kcsquet, 
Chemist  and  Engineer.  With  illustrations.  116  pa^es. 
12m).    Price  fl.SS 

WAHNSCHAFFB.— A  Guide  to  the  Sclentiflo 
Examination  of  Sails.  Comprising  Select  Methods 
of  Mechania.ll  and  Cuemical  Analysis  and  Physical  In- 
vestigation. Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  P. 
Wahnschafle  With  additions  by  William  T  Brannt, 
editor  of  "  The  Techno  Chemical  Receipt  Book."  illus- 
trated by  25  engravings.  12mo.  177  pages.   Price,  $1. SO 

Contents.— I.  Derivation  and  Formation  of  the  Soil. 
II.  Classification  of  Soils.  Ill,  The  Object  of  Soil  Analy- 
sis. IV.  Preparatory  Labors  for  Soil  Analysis.  V.  Me- 
chanical Soil  Analysis.  VI.  Determination  of  the  Soil 
Constituents.  VII.  Determination  of  the  Plant-Nourish- 
ing Substances.  VIII.  Determination  of  the  Substances 
in  the  Soil  Injurious  to  the  Growth  of  Plants.  IX.  De- 
termlnartlon  of  Various  Properties  of  the  Soil.  X.  Gen- 
eral Rules  for  Soil  Analysis.  Index. 

/»•  Illustrated  Circulars,  giving  the  full  tables  of  con- 
tents of  the  above  works,  sent  free  to  any  one  who  will 
apply. 

The  above  or  any  of  our  Books  sent  by  mail,  free 
of  postage,  at  the  publication  prices,  to  any  address  in 
the  world. 

4*-  Our  New  and  Revised  Catalogue  of  Practical 
and  Scientific  Books,  88  pages,  Svo,  as  well  as  our  other 
catalogues  and  circulars,  the  whole  covering  every 
branch  of  Science  applied  to  the  Arts,  sent  free  and 
free  of  postage  to  any  one  in  any  part  of  the  world  who 
will  furnish  his  address 

HENRY  CAREY  BAIRD  &  CO., 

IsDUSTRiAL  Publishers,  Booksellers  and  Importers, 
810  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S,  A. 


FOR  SALE. 


THRASHING  ENGINE. 


A  16  boras  power  Payne.  Has  been  used  bat  little 
and  is  In  flrst-class  condition.  Cost  $900.  Will  aell  for 
$500  on  account  of  having  no  use  for  it.   For  particulars 

address 

T.  ULIENCRANTZ, 
Aptos,  Santa  Cruz  County,  Cal. 


JOHN  P.  BYXBEE, 

Commission  Dealer  In 


Shingles,  Posts. 
Pickets  and  Piling. 

Manufacturer  &  Pacific  Coast  Agent 
of  the  Popular 

BYRKIT-HALL 

Sheathing  Lath, 

(patented), 
A  valuable  invention  but  recently 
used  on  this  Coast.   Send  for  Sam- 
ples, Circulars,  Price  Lists,  Etc. 

42  Market  Street, 
ROOM  2,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAI^ 


CHOICE  FRUIT  LANDI 

Near  Haywards,  Alameda  Co. 

TEN   ACRES   IN  OBOHAKD. 

TREES    FODR    TEARS  OliD. 

Cheap  and  Easy  Terms.  Will  exchange  for  Oakland  or 
San  Francisco  property. 


JOHN  F.  BYXBEE,  42  Market  St., 


SAN  PRANCISC 


MATTHIAS  GRAY  CO., 

200  POST  STREET,  SAN  PBANOISCO. 


A 


GENTS  WANTED  I 

0Qnni*ront.  Money  comes  easy  to  male  or 
WQUU  female  agents.  Write  Or«aom  In. 


 IINWAV: 


Importer  of  American  and  Foreign 
Band    Inatrumenta,   Accordions,  VloUna, 
Qultars,  Sheet  Music,  Books,  Eltc. 


SALESMEN 


WANTED! 


i  to  sell  out 
1  ^oods  by 
I  iiaiui>k'  tu  ihu  wtiolL'Hulc  and 
retail  iradti.  Liberal  Balary 

_  .   I  and  expoDies  paid.  Form*- 

D«at  poiltlon.  UoDvy  ftdvikDOttf  for  wmm,  advertlilDffieto.  For  fuU 
^uriiwlm  hA  ztfvraN  Mnu  OUfTSNiau  UJro.  00.,  OUOiOO,  U4 
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AT  THE  FRONT  AND  IN  THE  FIELD  FOR  1892. 


NEW 
MODEL! 


NEW 
MODEL  1 


NEW  MODEL  COMBINED  HARVESTER 


Fon. 


THE  PROMINENT  FEATURES  OP  BEST'S  NEW  MODEL  ARE 

LIGHT  DRAFT,  HIGHEST  MECHANICAL  CONSTRUCTION,  AUTOMATIC  WIND  GOVERNOR,  THE  CELEBRATED  BEST'S  CLEANER,  THE  WONDERFUL  IMPROVED  HIGH 
DRIVING  WHEELS,  MADE  AFTER  THE  STYLE  OF  A  BICYCLE  WHEEL,  AND  THE  NEW  DRIVING  GEAR,  TEN-INCH  DRIVING  BELT,  BUT  ONE 
COUNTERSHAFT,  AND  ONE  GEAR,  DOING  AWAY  WITH  THE  EXPENSIVE  CHAINS  AND  GEARING  USED  BY  OTHER  MACHINES. 

And  a  Harvester  that  baa  proved  Itaelf  by  trial  and  use  to  be  "  Tbe  Model "  of  Combined  Harveetera  and  the  Oreat  Adjunct  of  the  California  Farmer. 


Send  for  Circulars.    Come  and  See  the  "New  Model"  for  1892. 


ROOT'S  STEEL  OR  IRON  SPIRAL  RIVETED  WATER  PIPE. 


3  TO  24  INCHES 
DIAMETER. 


2  TO  25  FEET 
LENGTHS. 


OONNEOTIONS 


-AND- 


FITTINGS 

TO  SUIT  SERVICE 
REQUIRED. 


Unrivalled  for  WATER  WORKS,  HYDRAULIC  MINING,  IRRIGATION,  Etc.,  as  has  been  Proved  by  Fourteen  Years  Practical  Experience. 


Factor)':  areeapoiat,  L.  I. 
New  Tork  Office:   28  Clifl  Street. 


Paciflo  Coast  OflQ.ce,  23  Davis  Street,  San  Francisco. 


THE  GEO.  F.  EBERHARD  COMPANY,  Managers. 


S.  W.  Corner  Kearny  and  Montgomery  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 

Fr«e  Ooaoh  to  and  From  the  House.  J.  W.  BEOKBB,  Proprietor. 


AMERICAN  EXCHANGE  HOTEL 
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Boom*  and  Board  bj  thuUay.  $1  to  $1 .50;  by  the  Week ,  $6  to  $10;  by  the  Month,  $S5  to  (4  0. 
Good  Roomi  and  Elegant  Table.   Ueali,  25c.  Single  Booma,  600.    Free  'Bus. 
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GfoOD  ^E^E/VLTH. 


Massage  Treatment. 

The  word  massage  signifies  motion  and 
pressure  applied  to  parts  of  the  living  body 
for  curative  purposes.  Massage  is  the  ap- 
plication of  motion  and  pressure  to  the  soft 
tissues  of  the  body  by  the  hand  of  the  op- 
erator, and  should  be  given  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  educated  and  experienced  physi- 
cian. Massage  is  not  good  for  every  dis- 
ease which  afflicts  the  human  family,  and  a 
knowledge  of  anatomy  and  physiology  is  es- 
sential to  the  proper  application  of  massage, 
which  is  based  on  plain  physiological  laws, 
and  has  nothing  in  common  with  magnetism; 
nor  is  it  a  form  of  exercise  or  gymnastics, 
or  a  system  of  rubbings.  There  should  be 
no  surface  friction  or  skin  rubbings  in  the 
proper  massage  treatment.  In  a  general 
way,  without  going  into  details,  it  may  be 
described  as  a  system  of  kneading,  com- 
pression, rolling,  wringing,  percussion,  and 
vibrating  the  soft  tissues  of  the  body.  The 
Swedish  movements  are  a  system  of  slow 
motions,  with  and  without  resistance,  made 
by  the  director  or  physician.  They  are  of- 
ten combined  with  the  massage  treatment. 
The  rationale  of  this  method  of  treatment  is 
that  the  circulation  is  invigorated,  oxygen  is 
carried  to  the  tissues  more  rapidly,  the 
blood  is  purified  more  effectually,  and  the 
carbon  and  debris  of  the  body  are  liberated 
more  freely.  This  is  done  without  any  ex- 
penditure of  will  power  or  nerve  force.  Old 
adhesions  are  broken  up,  and  inactive  mus- 
cles are  brought  into  action.  The  forces  of 
the  organism  are  mostly  expended  through 
the  circulatory  and  muscular  systems,  and 
less  vital  energy  is  exhibited  in  the  nervous. 
The  expenditure  of  vital  power  is  acceler- 
ated. It  is  a  law  of  vitality — of  all  living 
things — that  the  development  of  vital  power 
and  strength  is  accomplished  only  by  aug- 
menting the  expenditure  of  this  same  power. 
The  athlete  knows  by  continuous  effort  and 
exertion  that  by  great  expenditure  of  vital 
power  he  can  gain  the  strength  and  power 
to  perform  his  herculean  task.  So  the 
horse  trainer  is  aware  of  this  law,  and  takes 
advantage  of  it  in  developing  his  horses. 
This  is  the  philosophy  of  the  massage  and 
Swedish  movement  treatment.  It  is  not 
only  adapted  to  the  sick  and  diseased,  but 
is  a  method  of  treatment  highly  beneficial 
to  the  business  man  or  woman  whose  inces- 
sant application  in  the  office  has  enfeebled 
his  or  her  vital  energies,  and  made  them 
feel  the  need  of  recuperating  their  physical 
powers. 

"  Seeing  Snakes." 

There  is  an  optical  illusion,  usually  the  re- 
sult of  debilitated  health,  consequent  on 
over-indulgence  in  alcoholic  liquors,  that 
frequently  takes  the  form  of  "seeing  snakes." 
An  authority  thus  explains  this  phenomenon 
to  the  Optician:  The  eyeball  is  covered  by 
a  network  of  veins,  ordinarily  so  small  that 
that  they  do  not  intrude  themselves  visibly 
in  the  path  of  the  light  that  enters  the  sight, 
but  in  the  course  of  some  disease  these  veins 
are  frequently  congested  and  swollen  to  such 
a  size  as  to  become  visible,  and  when  this 
happens  the  effect  generally  is  to  appear  as 
if  there  were  an  object  of  considerable  size  at 
a  distance  from  the  eye.  Of  course,  this 
vein  is  generally  long,  thin,  and  sinuous,  like 
a  serpent,  and  the  figure  seen  is  frequently 
startling  like  a  snake.  That  they  seem  to 
live  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  often  not 
in  perfect  line  with  the  direct  front  of  sight. 
They  are  either  to  the  side,  up  or  down  from 
the  focus,  therefore,  when  discovered,  the 
victim  naturally  turns  his  eyes  toward  the 
effect,  and  the  effect,  of  course,  moves  away. 
The  eye  follows,  and  thus  a  continuous  and 
realistic  motion  is  obtained.  Now,  if  the 
eye  be  quickly  turned  to  the  front  again,  it 
will  see  another  snake,  which,  if  watched, 
will  glide  away  in  the  same  manner.  One 
individual  who  was  afflicted  with  malarial 
disease,  and  had  his  eyes  thus  congested, 
had  strange  shapes  and  clouds  pass  before 
his  vision,  which,  if  he  were  in  a  state  of 
nervous  collapse,  might  easily  have  taken 
the  form  of  the  shapes  seen  by  those  suffer- 
ing from  delirium  tremens. 


Bacteriology. — The  recent  advances  in 
our  knowledge  as  to  the  action  of  certain 
njicroorganisms  in  the  production  of  disease 
in  animals  and  man  have  been  largely  made 
by  laboratory  methods,  and  indicate  clearly 
that  the  study  of  bacteria  and  microzoa,  and 
of  their  development,  products  and  effects, 
must  be  an  essential  part  of  the  work  of  a 
hygienic  laboratory,  which  should  provide 
the  peculiar  arrangements  and  apparatus 
which  are  required  for  this  sort  of  work. 
In  fact,  several  so-called  hygienic  labora- 
tories are  simply  bacteriologic  laboratories, 


the  interest  in  this  particular  branch  of  in- 
vestigation having,  for  the  time  being,  over- 
shadowed all  others. 


Fabiola  Hospital. 

To  THE  Editor:— In  Oakland,  the  ladies 
have  built  and  now  maintain  a  hospital  and 
training  school  for  nurses.  This  institution 
is  one  deserving  notice  as  a  good  place  to 
go  when  sick  and  a  good  place  for  the  girls 
to  learn  how  to  make  themselves  useful  and 
independent. 

The  writer  had  two  terms  of  sickness  of 
about  equal  length  within  the  past  two 
years,  one  of  which  was  passed  in  a  country 
town  in  a  private  house  near  physician's  of- 
fice and  the  other  at  the  hospital.  The  ex- 
pense at  Fabiola  was  about  one-third  as 
great  and  the  attention  superior  to  what  can 
be  had  at  any  private  place.  Resident 
physicians  can  be  summoned  at  a  moment 
in  case  of  any  change  of  symptoms,  and  ex- 
pert nurses  are  in  attendance  working  under 
constant  direction  of  physician.  In  any 
critical  case,  this  is  a  marked  advantage. 
Sanitary  arrangements  and  freedom  from 
anxiety  are  marked  advantages  in  favor  of  a 
hospital  thus  conducted.  The  girls  in  the 
training  school  devote  about  half  their  time, 
for  two  years,  to  study  and  the  balance  to 
actual  practice.  Their  pay  while  there  gives 
them  a  comfortable  support,  and  after  grad 
uation,  they  can  do  better  than  the  average 
teacher,  type-writer  or  book  keeper.  It  is 
an  education  specially  desirable  in  the  family 
or  community.  Graduates  have  been  well 
received  and  steadily  employed  by  physi- 
cians. As  the  institution  depends  on  private 
charity,  and  assists  many  deserving  people 
in  need  of  help,  it  would  be  well  for  farmers 
to  remember  that  butter,  eggs,  fruit  and 
vegetables  cost  about  as  much  at  retail  when 
commission  merchants  are  dumping  them 
in  the  bay  as  at  any  other  time,  and  it  is  a 
good  thing  to  help  those  who  stand  ready  to 
help  others.  At  Fabiola,  everybody  has  a 
good  word  and  a  pleasant  smile  for  every 
body  else.  A  Patient. 

Jugglery  in  the  Kitchen. 

Some  of  the  Tricks  Practiced  In  the 
Sale  of  Adulterated  Baking: 
Powders. 

Chronicle,  San  Francisco. 
Is  there  not  some  city  ordinance  that  will 
protect  housekeepers  from  the  peripatetic 
female  with  the  baking  powder  tests  ?  No 
body  wishes  to  turn  a  woman  from  the  door, 
but  really  the  frequency  with  which  this  one, 
or  her  sister,  is  sent  around  by  the  baking 
powder  concern  that  employs  her  makes 
her,  even  if  the  cleverest  of  her  sex,  a  bit 
tiresome. 

Then  the  tests  she  makes  are  so  unscien- 
tific, not  to  say  fraudulent,  that  they  are  like- 
wise becoming  a  bore.  Here,  for  instance, 
is  one  of  them:  A  sample  of  the  baking 
powder  found  in  the  kitchen  visited,  and 
which  it  is  intended  to  defame,  is  placed  in 
a  glass,  mixed  with  a  little  water  and  stirred. 
Being  a  pure  powder  it  foams  up  like  cham- 
pagne, although  the  bubbles  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  will  continue  to  rise  for  a  long  time. 
The  tester  then  takes  a  sample  of  the  pow- 
der which  she  is  trying  to  introduce  and 
treats  it  in  the  same  manner.  The  result  is 
a  glassful  of  yeast  like  foam.  This  action, 
she  claims,  is  evidence  of  the  superiorty  and 
greater  strength  of  her  powder,  whereas  it  is 
caused  solely  by  the  flour  with  which  the  pow- 
der is  largely  adulterated,  and  it  is  indisputa- 
ble evidence  of  such  adulteration.  To  prove 
this,  add  a  little  flour  to  the  other  powder, 
mix  thoroughly,  add  the  water,  stir  it  up, 
and  the  same  result  will  be  produced  to  a 
degree  dependent  upon  the  quantity  of  flour 
used. 

Another  "  test "  consists  in  placing  the 
can  on  a  hot  stove  or  over  a  lamp  or  gas  jet, 
or  in  boiling  the  baking  powder  with  water. 
If  the  baking  powder  is  good  for  anything, 
the  heat  will,  cf  course,  expel  the  gas,  which 
is  apparent  to  the  sense  of  smell.  The 
claim  is  then  made  that  this  gas  indicates 
something  detrimental,  although,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  a  baking  powder  that  would  give 
off  no  gas  when  subjected  to  heat  would  be 
without  leavening  power  and  valueless. 

The  object  of  these  people  is,  of  course, 
to  deceive  the  consumers  as  to  the  qualities 
of  their  baking  powder  and  the  baking  pow- 
der used  in  the  kitchen  visited. 

The  attempt  to  injure  honest  goods  and 
make  a  market  for  an  adulterated  article  by 
such  methods  is  dishonest  and  despicable. 
But  to  try  to  palm  off  upon  any  woman  such 
silly  tricks  for  a  scientific  test  is  an  insult  to 
her  intelligence. 

HoQiewives,  Attention  I 

Two  new  first-claes  Sowing  Haclilnos  for  saleoheitp. 
will  be  gent  direct  from  warerooms,  if  deatred,  Addreaa, 
H.  F,  D.,  Box  2517,  San  FranolBco,  Oal.  I 


llreedsr^'  tlpctory. 


six  lines  or  leas  In  this  Directory  at  Mo  per  line  per  month. 


HORSES  AND  GAULE, 


p.  PETERSEN,  Sites,  CoIueaCo.,  Importer  &  Breeder 
of  registered  Sbortiiorn  Cattle.    Young  bulls  for  sale. 


JOHN  LiYNOH,  Petaluma,  breeder  of  thoroughbred 
Shorthorns.    Young  etoek  for  sale. 


WILD  FLiOWBR  STOCK  FAKIVI,  Fresno  Co. 
A.  Heilbron  &  Bro.,  Props.,  Sic.  Breeders  of  thorough' 
bred  strains  and  Cruikshank  Shorthorns;  also  Registered 
Herefords;  a  fine  lot  of  young  bulla  in  each  herd  for  sale, 


CHARLES  E.  HUMBERT,  Cloverdale.  Cal.,  Im- 
porter and  Breeder  of  Recorded  Holstein-Friesian 
Cattle.   Catalogues  on  application. 


M.  D.  HO  PEINS,  Petaluma,  Breeder  of  Shorthorns. 
Dealer  in  fresh  Cows,  Beef  Cattle  and  Sheep. 


PEROHBRON  HORSES.— Pure  bred  horses  and 
mares,  all  ages,  and  guaranteed  breeders,  for  sale  at 
my  ranch  near  Lakeport,  Lake  Co.,  Cal.  New  oata' 
logue  now  ready.   Wm.  &  Collier. 


PURB-BREU  fiOLiSTBIN  PR1E8IAN  Cattle 
for  Sale.   Bonnie  Brae  Cattle  Co.,  Hoilister,  CaL 


F.  H.  BORKE,  626  Market  St.,  S.  F.;  Registered 
Holsteins;  winners  of  more  first  prizes,  sweepstakes 
and  special  premiums  than  any  nerd  on  the  Coast 
Pure  registered  Beriishiie  Pigs.    All  strains. 


r.  H.  WHITB,  Lakeville,  Sonoma  Co.,  CaL,  breeder 

of  Registered  Holstein  Cattle. 


BRKBDBR    OP    &BOISTERBD  JERSEY 
Cattle.   H.  A.  Hayhew,  Niies,  Cal. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co. ,  CaL ,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 


'BTBR  8AXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  San  Francisco, 
Gal  Importers  and  Breeders,  tor  past  21  yean,  of 
every  variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 


WILIilAM  MILES,  Los  Angeles,  CaL  Thoronghbred 
Registered  Holstein  and  Jersey  Cattle.   None  better. 


POULTRY. 


THE  WHITE  CRESTED  BLACK  POLISH 
Ohickens  are  considered  the  most  beautiful  and 
stylish  o(  our  domestic  fowls.  With  their  rich  illum- 
inated black  plumage  and  white  crests  they  are 
indeed  a  beautiful  sight  and  rival  the  Leghorns  as 
layers.   Eggs  «2  00  (or  13. 

W.  0.  BOWEN, 

National  City, 

San  Diego  Co.,  Cal. 


MA^DISON  H  ORITOHER,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 
Light  Brabmas,  Black  Langshans,  Buff  Cochins, 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  White  Leg- 
horns.  Settings,  $1.50. 


DEER  MOUNT  POULTRY  YARDS,  St.  Helena, 
Cal.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  W.  Holland  Turkeys, 
Toulouse  Geese  and  Pekin  Ducks  and  Quinea  Pigs. 

CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton, 
CaL,  send  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


C.  BLOM,  St.  Helena,  Brown  Leghorns  a  specialty. 

JAMES  QUICK,  Patterson,  CaL,  Breeder  of  Pure 
Bred  Poultry  of  Choicest  Vaiieties  and  Best  Blood. 


JOHN  McFARLlNO,  Calistoga,  Cal.,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Choice  Poultry.  Send  for  Clreolar.  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  Pigs. 


B.  G.  HEAD,  Napa,  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Land 
and  Water  Fowls.   Send  for  New  Catalogue. 


SHEEP  AND  QOATS. 


ITALIAN  SHEBP  WASH.  Free  from  poison. 
Cures  thoroughly  the  scab  of  the  shf^ep.  The  best  and 
the  cheapest.  Chas.  Dulsenberg  &  Co.,  814  Sacramento 
Street,  San  Francisco. 


R.  H-  CRANE,  Petaluma,  Ca'..  breeder  and  importer. 
South  Down  Sheep;  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missouri. 

J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  CaL,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Crossbred 
Herino  and  Sh-opshire  Sheep.   Rami  for  sale. 


SWINE. 


V7FLLIAM  NILES, Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Thoroughbred 
Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Pigs,  Circulars  free. 


TYLER  BEACH,    San  Jose,  CaL,    breeder  of 
thoranghbred  Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 

ANDREW  SMITH,  Redwood  City.  CaL;  see  adv't 


BEES, 


GOLDEN  ITALI&N  QUEENS— CallforniaHead. 
quarters,  Wm.  Styan,  San  Mateo,  Cal. 


HOLBERT&  CONGER 

Importeia  and  Dealers 
Direct  from  Europe, 
English  Shire  Draft, 

Cleveland  Bay 
and  German  Coach 
Stallions. 
199  Eighteenth  St... 
lioa  -tDgeles.Oallforuia 
Write  for  Catalogue. 


H.  E.  CARPENTER. 
Veterinary  Surgeon, 

Graduate  of  Ontario  Veterinary  College,  Toronto,  Canada. 
RESIDENCE  AND  VETERINARY  INFIRMARY: 

831  Golden  Gate  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 

Telephone  8069. 

4a-OPEN  DAT  AMU  NIGHT. 

No  risk  In  throwing  horses.    Veterinary  operating  table 
on  the  premisei. 


PoJltiy»  Etc. 


MONEY '^^aCe^So^r^eV. 

By  using  the  Pacific  lucabator 
Rud  Brooder,  which  will  hatch  any 
kind  of  eggs  better  than  aheo.  In  uni- 
versal use.  Gold  Medal  wherever  ex- 
hibited. Thoroughbred  Poultry 
and  Poultry  A ppliaoces.  Send 
8  eta.  in  stamps  for  82-page  catalogue, 
with  30  full-sized  colored  cut ^  of  thor- 
oughbred fowls,  to  Pacific  Incaba- 
tor  Co.,  137  Cistro  St.,  Oakland,  CaL 


DROP  IT 


If  in  any  business  not 
paying  you  drop  it  and 
buy  an  improved  Peta> 
luma  Incubator. 

MORE  MONEY 

Can  be  made  In  raising 
Chickens  than  in  any 
other  business  for  the 
capital  invested,  A  beau* 
tifully  Illustrated  Cata* 
logue  of  Incubators, 
Brooders  and  all  kinds  of 
Chicken  Fixings  Free. 
Agents  for  Mann's 
Bone  Cotter,  Ne- 
cessity Clover  Cut- 
ter, and  everything  re- 
quired by  poultry  raisers. 


Petaluma  Incabator  Co.,  Petaloma,  Cal. 


■THE- 


HALSTED  INCDBATOR 

COMPANY, 
Itia  HyrUs  Street,  ttsklaad,  CaL 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular. 


WOODSIDE   STOCK  FARM, 

WILMANS  BROS..     -      -  Proprietors 

Successora  to 

A.  G  STONESIFER, 
Breeders  and  Importers  of  Thoroughbred 
French  Merino  Sheep, 

NEWMAN,  STANISLAUS  CO..  OAt. 
Address  correspondence  to  J.  M.  Lathrop,  Agent, 
Newman,  Cal. 


OXFORD  DOWN  SHEEP 

FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

W.  A.  SHAFOS.  -  •  Middletown,  Ohio. 

LARGEST  AMERICAN  IMPORTER  OF  0.  D.  SHEEP. 

Twelve  Years  Experience.  Goes  to  England  May  1st. 
Get  your  neighbors  to  Join.    Order  car  lots  by  freight. 

SAVE  BXFRBgS  CHARQES. 


C0LT8B_R0KEN. 

THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

One  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  San 
Leandro,  Alameda  County, 

 HAS  

Every  Facility  for  Breaking  Colts  Property. 

Rates  Very  Reasonable. 
HORSBS  BOABDED  AT  ALL  TIMES. 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

OII.BEBT  TOMPKINS,  Proprietor, 
P.  O.  Box  149  San  Leandro.  Oal. 


BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Prize  Herd  of  Southern  California. 

FIVE  FIRST  PREMIUMS  IN  1891. 

PIGS  OP  ALL  AGES  FOR  SALE. 

SESSIONS  &  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  688.  Los  Angeles,  Oal, 


April  23.  1892. 


pAciFie  i^uraid  press. 
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Haggin  Horse  Sale. 

ANNUAL 

SPRING  SALE. 

200  HEAD 



ROAD,  HARNESS,  WORK  AND  DRAFT 

MARES  AND  GELDINGS 


FROM   THE]   RANOHOS  OP 


J". 

Tuesday  &  Wednesday,  May  10  &  11, 

AT  10  A.  M.,  AT 

8ALESYARD,  Cor.  MARKET  St.  and  VAN  NESS  Ave.,  S.  F. 

HORSES  AT  YARD,  SATURDAY,  MAY  7th.   CATALOGUES  READY  APRIL  10th. 

KILLIP  «fe  CO.,      -      -     Live  Stock  Auctioneers, 

22  aVtOJKTTCSrOlVtmi.'Sr  jstmset,  js.  i». 


W.  W.  RUSHMORB, 

Q      rCTi  A  JNTP,    O  A  Ti. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

EDglish  Sbire,  Clydesdale,  Percberon  and  Goacli  Horses. 

SHIRE  AND  COACH  HOBSES  A  SPECIALTT. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 
Stable,  Broadway  and  32d  Sta..  Oakland,  Cal.   Address  Box  86. 


Mann's  Green  Bone  Cutter 

FOB  POULTRY  FOOD. 


Patented  Judb  15,  1886;  August  20,  1889.   Canada  Patent,  June  12,  1890. 

WR  WARRANT  this  machine  to  cut  Dry  or  Oreen  Bones,  meat,  gristle  and 
all,  by  Hand  Power,  without  clog  or  difficulty,  or  MONEY  REFCNDED. 

GRiSEN  CnT  BONjC  WII.I.  DUVBLE  THE  NUMBER  OF  EGOS, 
will  make  them  25  per  cent  more  fertile,  and  increase  the  vigor  of  the  whole  flock. 
COST  OF  FEEDING  MATERIALLY  LESSENED. 

These  Cutters  are  endorjed  by  all  the  leading  California  poultrymen.  Send  for  a 
Catalogue  describing  all  sizes  of  Cutters  and  containing  vaulable  information  in  relation 
to  feeding  green  cut  bones. 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO., 

Pacific  Ooast  Amenta.  PETALUMA,  CAL. 


LITTLE'S  CHEMICAL  FLUID  NON-POISONOUS 


One  gallon,  mixed  witb  60  gallons  of  cold  water,  will  dip  thoroughly  180  sheep,  at  a  cost 
of  one  cent  each.  Fasily  applied;  a  nourisher  of  wool;  a  certain  cure  for  SCAB.  Also 

Ijlttlo's  I=»«,te>aa.-t  lE*o-\?^<3L^rr  33113. 

(POISONOUS).  Mixes  instantly  with  water.  Prevents  the  fly  from  striking.  In  a 
two-pound  package  there  is  sufficient  to  dip  20  sheep,  and  in  a  seven-pound  package 
there  is  suJttlcient  to  dip  ICO  sheep. 

GA.'TTOJSr,  BETiTi  «£;  CO., 
(Successors  to  Falkner,  Bell  &  Co.) 
No.  406  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN   FRANCISCO.  f-AL. 


COOPER'S 


One  Oaae  Makes  1000  Oalls  Dip 


SHEEP  DIP. 


PRICE   $  6  FEB  CASE. 


ConilEissioD  Merchants,  and  Agents  for  tlie  Sale  of  all  kinils  of  Liye  Stoct 

307  CALIFORNIA  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO.        O.  BOX  2079. 


MANHAJTAN 


Genuine  only  with  RED 
BALL  brand. 

RecoDunended  by  Gold- 
smith, Marvin,  Gamble, 
WelU,  Fargo  &  Co., etc., etc. 

It  keeps  Horses  and  Cattle 
healthy.  For  milch  cows; 
it  increases  and  enriches 
their  milk. 


HVI)     t\\  I.I,    IJR  »NI>. 


eas  Howard  St.,  San 
Fran«lii«o.  Cal. 


/NO  A  LITTLE   AMBBIOAN   PLUCK    PROCURES   A  FIBST-CL&SS 

WITHIN  100  HOURS.  No  Teacher.   Send  2c  Stamp  for  Particulars.  Mention  this  paper. 
U.  K.  STARKWEATHER  CO.,  220  Sanaome  Street,  San  FranoUoo,  Cal. 


WHEN  YOU  BUY, 


BUY 


THE  BEST  I 


Horse  Liniment 

Is  certainly  the  best  preparation  of  Its 
kind  In  the  market.  Ranchers,  Stock 
Raisers  and  Horse  Owners  of  every 
description  will  tell  you  that  It  does 
good  work  every  time. 


HBB8BR.  H.  H.  MooRi  &  SONS,  Stockton,  Cal.— Gbktli- 
ubh:  In  answer  to  your  inquiry,  would  state  that  I  used 
your  H.  H.  H.  Liniment  on  my  Holland  prize-winning 
cow,  "  Lena  Uenlo,"  for  a  wrenched  shoulder,  and  it  re- 
lieved her  very  much.  She  calved  the  next  day,  and  while 
still  suffering  from  the  sprain  gave  the  largest  authen- 
ticated quantity  of  milk  ever  given  on  this  coast  (10} 
gallons  per  day),  showing  conclusively  the  great  relief 
received  from  your  remedy.  I  consider  it  a  necessity  in 
my  stables,  and  when  away  from  home  feel  perfectly 
safe,  as  inexperienced  men  can  do  no  harm  with  it,  as 
they  can  with  the  more  powerful  blisters.  Respectfully 
yours,  FRANK  H.  BURKE, 

Breeder  of  Registered  Holsteins  and  Berkshires. 

Uenlo  Park,  Cal.,  January  22d,  1889. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

H.  H.  MOORE  &  SONS, 

THE  DRUGGISTS, 

248  MAIN  STREOT,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


BREEDERS  SHOULD  SEND 
a  stamp  for  cur  n  w  illustrated 
catalogue  of  Wool  Growers' 
Supplies  and  a  free  copy  of  the 
only  illuBtrate'l  Sheep  and  Wool 
Journal  published.  We  sell 
Shepherds'  Crooks,  Shears, 
Dockers,  Sacks,  Twine,  Wool 
Boxes,  Bells,  Marks  and  a  him- 
dred  other  articles  needed  by 
every  sheep  owner.  Send  to-day. 
C.  S.  BURCH  &  CO.,  178  Mich- 
igan Street,  Chicago. 


Dr.  A.  B.BUZARD, 

VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

MEMBER  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERIN- 
ary  Surgeons,  London,  England.  Late  Veterinary 
Surgeon  in  the  United  States  Army.  Veterinary  Cm- 
tributor  to  the  "  Pacific  Rural  Press."  The  diseases  of 
all  Domestic  Animals  treated  on  Scientific  Princip'es 
Special  attention  given  to  Chronic  Lameness  and  Surgical 
Operations.  405  BRODERICK  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Calls  to  the  country  promptly  attended  to.  Telephone 
No.  4667. 


BADEN  FARM  HERD. 
Short  Horn  Cattle  and  Draft  Horses. 


Catalognes  and  Prloea  on  application  to 
ROBERT  ASABURNEW, 
Baden  Station,      -     San  Mateo  Co.,  Cal. 


GETTING 
RICH. 


The  way  to  make  money  is  to  make  it,  and  then  save  It, 
as  much  art  in  laving  it  out  or  investing  it  »8  in  earning 
it.  People  on  this  Coast  want  a  squire  trade  and 
have  a  right  to  ask  it.  They  do  not  expect  a  dealer 
to  sell  his  wares  below  cost.  ThCj'  are  Intelligent  enough 
to  understand  this  means  deception  somewhere.  Dull 
times  come  more  from  want  of  confidence  than  want  of 
capital,  more  from  lack  of  care  than  lack  of  effort  Send 
for  our  40-page  list  before  laying  down  this  paper  and 
see  what  you  can  do.  We  want  a  share  of  your  trade 
and  will  leave  nothing  undone  that  is  fair  to  get  it  See 
a  few  prices  and  favor  us  with  a  trial  order. 

Rolled  Oats,  choice,  4c  lb.,  or  bbls   |5  50 

Syrup,  cooking  or  table,  in  bbls  ,  per  gal   17 

Tapioca  or  Sago,  choice,  25  lb.  lots   4 

Rice,  very  fine  grade,  per  lb    ^ 

Dried  Peaches,  Cots,  Pears  or  Prunes   5 

Ladies'  fiue  patent  tipped  Oxfords   1  00 

Ladies' fine  and  durable  Kid  Shoes   1  60 

Ladies' Kid  Shoes,  cheaper  grades  $1  25,  1  35 

Handsome  jquare  toe,  patent  tip,  latest   2  00 

Same  with  cloth  top,  $4  50  quality   2  75 

Infants'  Shoes  that  would  surprise  yon   50 

Men's  heavy  Kip  Boots,  8  to  11,  closing   l  75 

"  Seconds  "  fine  heavy  gray  Wool  Shirts   89 

Gray  or  white  Underwear,  medium  and  heavy   50 

Men's  Cassimer  Pants  (»orth  double)  J2  60,  3  00 

Men's  Sunday  or  every  style  Pants   1  00 

Best  outside  Shirt  yet  offered  at   60 

Drees  patterns  in  wash  goods,  beautiful. .  .50c,  75c,  1  00 

Dress  patterns  in  other  soft  finish  goods.  .75c,  1  00,  1  50 

Ginghams,  extra  quality,  unsalable  styles   6i 

Ginghams  of  fine  patterns,  best  value  8c,  10c,  12* 

Flannelette  or  Tennis  Flannel  6Jc,  8c,  10c,  12j 

Cashmere,  20  shades,  dark,  38  in.,  plain   25 

Cashmere  styles  and  finish  fig.,  not  wool  8c,  9o,  IZJ 

Misses'  School  Hats,  trimmed,  6|  to  6|   25 

Little  B  jys'  Hats,  Sunday,  1  to  4  years  .  26 

We  only  note  a  few  items;  our  stock  is  immense,  our 
selections  the  best,  our  prices  the  lowest,  our  service 
you  can  prove  on  trial.  We  are  with  you  in  sentiment, 
in  interest,  in  effort,  in  everything  that  is  to  onr  mutual 
advantage.  Come  see  ue,  tell  us  of  your  wants  and  your 
difficulties,  your  desires  and  your  efforts,  and  rely  on 
our  help.  Our  terms  are  cash,  which  is  the  only  safe 
business  basis  for  farmers.  Address 

SMITH'S  CASH  STORE, 

416-418  Front  St ,  San  Francisco. 

Treatise  on  the  Horse  and  His  Diseases. 

By  B.  J.  Krkbam,,  M.  D. 

85  Fine  Engravings  showing 
the  positions  and  actions  of  sick 
horses  Gives  the  cause,  symp- 
toms and  best  treatment  of  dis> 
eases.  Has  a  table  giving  the 
'  iHiM  ^°^^^>  effects  and  antidotes  of 

.^^iiHiWi^B/      the  principal  iredicines used 
p/^uj^SsHtBSv^l  horse,  and  a  few  pages 

,  jKdHHi^Ht,TMr/  Qj,  tijg  action  and  uses  of  med- 
diclnes.  Rules  for  telling  the 
age  of  a  horse,  with  a  fine  en- 

  graving  showing  the  appearance 

of  the  teeth  at  each  year.  It  is  printed  fine  paper 
and  has  nearly  100  pages,  7ix6  inches.  Price,  only  26 
cents,  or  five  for  $1,  on  receipt  of  which  we  will  geKl 
by  mail  to  any  address  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO.,  330 
Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 

JOHN  CAINE.  369  El  Drrado St..  Stocltton. 

1892— Wholesale  and  Retail— 1892. 

General  Agent  Winans'  Pat.  Carriage  Co.,  Mich;  also 
Stratton  Carr.age  Co.,  Buffalo  and  Osborne  Mowers,  Rakes 
and  Reapers.  Every  one  guaranteed.  Gang  and  Single 
Plows,  Farm  Implements.  Hardware. 


ST.  ALBANS  TREAD  HORSE  POWERS 


FOR  ONE, TWO  AND 


Especially  adapted  for 

Driving  Cream  Separators, 

CHURNS,  PUMPS,  SiWS,  FEfcT)  CUTTER 3. 
Guaranteed  to  produce 

MORE  DRIVING  POWER, 

To  wear  longer,  run  evener,  and  give  b;t*.er 
satisfaction  thin  anv  other  make. 

Ihe  or.ly  H  rse  Power  that  we  sell  with  our 
De  Lavil  je  rat  org  and  guarantee  the  whole 
outfit  to  give  entire  satislaction. 

There  are  nearly  one  hundred  of  these 

Horse  Power  Cream-Separator  Oatflts 

In  this  Sta'e  to-day  and  all  doing  well. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

G.  G.  WIOKSON  &  CO., 

3  &  5  Fronl  St .  San  Francisco. 


COCOANUT  MEAL! 


Finest  Food  in  the  World  for  Poultry.  Made  of  Pure  Cocoanuts.  Manufactured 
and  for  cale  by 

tlm.  Gr.  saFtEssovion  c*5  00., 

OfQce,  505  &  507  Sansome  Street.         -        -        San  Francisco. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  ALL  VARIETIES  OF  FANCY  FOWLS, 

Ducks,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Peacocks,  Etc. 

EGGS    FOR  HATCHING. 


Publisherg  of  "NlleB'  Paclflo'Coast  Poultry  and  Stoote  Book," 

a  new  book  on  subjects  connected  with  successful  poultry  and  stock  raising  on 
the  Paciflo  Coast    Price  60  cents,  post-paid.   Inclose  stamp  for  informatioiL 

BREEDER  AND  RAISER  OF  THOROUGHBRED 

Jersey  and  Holstein  Cattle.  Also,  Poland  China  and  Berkshire  Pig: 

Addrsss,  WILLIAM  NILES  &  CO  ,  Los  Angeles,  GaL 
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,,^GRICULTURAL  JJoTES. 


CALIFORNIA. 
Butte. 

Olive  and  Fig  Planting.— Oroville  Register: 
H.  8.  Langdon  has  now  20  men  at  work  put- 
ting out  trees  and  vines  on  the  fine  tract  of  Col. 
E.  8.  Weeden  in  Thermalito.  Sixty  acres  will 
be  in  olives,  and  many  trees  are  already  plant- 
ed. The  varieties  will  be  Mission  and  Picho- 
line.  There  a^e  now  40  acres  set  to  White 
Adriatic  figs,  and  five  more  will  be  planted. 
One  hundred  acres  will  be  set  to  vines.  Of 
these,  40  acres  will  be  to  Flame  Tokay  and  20 
acres  to  Seedless  Sultana  and  40  acres  to  VV  hite 
Muscat,  the  last  two  varieties  being  for  raisins. 
About  40  acres  of  vines  have  already  been 
planted.  The  recent  heavy  rains  have  retarded 
the  work,  as  the  ground  is  very  full  of  water. 
Mr.  Langdon  is  putting  out  20  acres  in  oranges, 
olives  and  vines  for  Miss  A.  C.  Biggs  of  Chicago 
and  10  acres  in  olives  and  vines  for  Mr.  Frank 
Biggs  of  the  same  city. 

Small  Fruit  Crops.— Oroville  Mercury:  An 
idea  has  prevailed  throughout  th  Sacr  .mento 
valley  that  there  would  be  a  large  fruit  crop 
this  year.  But  in  conversation  with  extensive 
fruit  growers,  the  Mercury  learns  that  this  is  a 
grave  error.  Last  year  there  was  a  large  crop, 
generally,  and  according  to  the  rule,  this  is 
evidence  that  the  cr.  p  this  year  will  be  smaller. 
It  is  also  true  that  the  continued  rains  and  the 
recent  hailstorm  knocked  off"  a  large  percentage 
of  the  crop  set  upon  the  trees.  In  many  locali- 
ties, of  course,  where  the  trees  escaped  the  re- 
cent hail,  small  orchards  are  loaded  with  young 
fruit;  but  generally  speaking,  the  deciduous 
fruit  will  not  average  more  than  one-half  of 
what  we  had  last  year.  T.  B.  Hutchins  of 
Central  House  and  B.  F.  Allen  O'  Chico,  two  of 
Butte's  most  prominent  and  successful  fruit 
growers,  bear  us  out  in  the  above  statement. 

Humboldt. 

Creamery  Notes. — Eureka  Watchman :  Peter 
Heally  &  Bro.,  of  Eel  river  bottom,  near  Dun- 
gan's  Ferry,  have  just  perfected  and  put  in  op- 
eration a  most  complete  creamery  capable  of 
handling  five  tons  of  milk  a  day.  The  brothers 
will  milk  about  120  cows  this  season,  and  will 
buy  milk  from  all  who  wish  to  sell.  They 
have  christened  the  new  venture  the  Pacific 
Creamery,  and  it  is  equipped  with  a  ten-horse 
power  engine,  two  separators,  and  most  com- 
plete creamery  appointments.  This  is  the  only 
creamery  this  side  of  the  river.  A  correspondent 
at  Grizzly  Bluff  writes :  The  cheese  factory 
is  running  but  Mr.  Early  has  hired  Mr.  Ved.ier 
to  make  the  cheese,  while  he  (Mr.  Early)  buys 
the  milk.  Several  of  our  dairymen  wanted  to 
make  cheese,  but  he  will  give  them  no  chance. 
Our  creamery  is  up  and  inclosed,  the  boiler  set 
and  the  engine  house  will  soon  be  finished. 
We  have  been  detained  this  week  on  account 
of  not  getting  t.ie  separators  and  other  ma- 
chinery in  time.  The  milk  fever  is  taking  off 
the  be^t  cows  from  many  of  our  herds.  There 
has  been  a  greater  loss  this  season  than  in  any 
former  season. 

Abcata  Creamery.  —  Areata  Union  :  The 
Areata  bottom  creamery  opened  its  doors  to 
customers  on  April  6th,  and  commenced  oper- 
ations. Everything  worked  as  well  as  could  be 
expected  for  a  beginning.  On  the  first  day  3000 
pounds  of  milk  was  received,  and  on  the  second 
day  4000  pounds. 

Inyo. 

Laboe  Creamery  at  Bishop.  —  Inyo  Reg- 
ister :  At  a  meeting  of  the  Directors  of  *he 
creamery,  the  bid  of  G.  G.  Wickson,  of  San 
Francisco,  to  furnish  machinery  was  accepted, 
the  next  bestjiigure  being  from  Chicago.  It 
seems  that  the  report  of  a  price  for  milk  hav- 
ing been  placed  at  a  stated  low  rate  is  not  true, 
as  no  price  has  yet  been  fixed.  The  Directors 
will  pay  all  the  business  will  reasonably  bear 
for  the  milk  used.  It  is  safe  to  assume  this 
without  a  statement  from  them.  The  primary 
object  of  the  enterprise  being  to  convert  into 
coin  to  the  best  advantage  all  the  dairy  prod- 
ucts of  the  valley,  the  stockholders  will  not 
complain  at  a  good  price  being  paid  for  milk. 

Kern. 

Well-Managed  Farm.  —  Bakersfield  Echo: 
W.  J.  Price  at  Mountain  View  tried  a  var  ety 
of  cops  between  the  rows  of  trees  last  year  and 
found  several  that  yielded  well.  This  was  the 
case  with  bayo  beans;  still  he  does  n  t  like  to 
raise  them,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep 
the  weeds  down.  This  year  he  will  pi  int  sev- 
eral acres  to  squash  and  feed  the  crop  to  his 
hogs.  A  year  ago  he  started  in  with  two  sows 
and  16  pigs.  During  the  year  he  sold  $169 
worth  of  hogs  and  Dad  40  or  50  shoats  left.  All 
the  feed  for  these  grew  on  his  40-acre  farm.  30 
acres  of  which  were  planted  to  orchard.  On  8 
or  10  acres  of  alfalfa  he  kept  his  hogs  and  three 
cows  and  six  mules.  That  shows  what  can  be 
done  with  a  little  alfalfa  and  some  good  man- 
agement. 

Los  Anareles. 

Nectab-Beahino  Flowers.— L.  A.  Express: 
At  the  last  regular  meeting  of  the  Southern 
Ca.ifoinia  Horticultural  Society,  C.N.Wilson 
read  an  instructive  paper  on  nectar-bearing 
flowers.  He  remarked  that  the  number  of 
these  flowers  is  so  great  that  it  would  be  far 
easier  to  enumerate  the  flowers  which  do  not 
furnish  nectar.  Special  reference  was  made  to 
the  plants  which  possess  the  highest  value  for 
bee  keepers  in  Southern  California.  First,  the 
manzanita,  with  reddish,  smooth  bark,  oval 
f'ver^rcen  leaves  and  clusters  of  red  berries. 
The  leaves  are  small  and  tea-green  on  the  upper 
Hide.  The  shrub  grows  to  a  height  of  25  feet. 
It  )»  often  used  for  walking  sticks.  The  plant 
bloHHoms  from  .January  to  the  last  of  Apr  l. 
i  he  California  lilac  is  another  plant  of  grvat 
vBliifi  to  the  honey  industry.  It  is  a  low  shrub 
with  dense  cluitera  of  purplish  flowers— c«ano- 
'i.iit  thyrtiflorwi.    The  blossoms  and  their  nectar 


exhale  a  most  delightful  fragrance.  It  blooms 
freely  in  the  month  of  April.  The  delicate  per- 
fume gives  a  peculiar  .  harm  to  the  lilac  honey. 
Bees  linger  longer  on  its  blossoms  than  on  any 
other  flowers.  The  honey  from  these  blooms 
has  a  very  clear  appearance.  The  third  plant 
mentioned  was  the  ierba  Santa,  an  evergreen 
shrub,  seldom  more  than  three  or  four  feet  in 
height.  It  b'ossoms  from  April  1st  to  the  latter 
part  of  May.  It  furnishes  excellent  food  for 
bees,  being  specially  valuable  for  the  produc- 
tion of  honey  of  superior  flavor  and  color.  Its 
leaf  resembles  the  peach  leaf.  Mr.  Wilson,  in 
reply  to  questions,  stated  that  the  aroma  of 
honey  is  not  materially  changed  by  any  action 
of  the  bees.  Sage  honey  is  superior  to  that 
from  sunflowers.  Orange  blossoms  yield  honey 
of  a  fine  flavor  and  odor.  But  the  pepper  tree 
near  orange  groves  often  nullifies  the  good 
qualities  of  orange  honey.  Tar  weed  has  a 
nectar  of  a  very  dark  color.  Much  honey  is 
taken  from  sweet  corn  after  a  shower.  Very 
little  honey  is  taken  from  the  nightshade  or 
other  poisonous  plants. 

Mendocino. 

Dairy  Notes.— Ukiah  Press:  Hopland  and 
vicinity  supports  two  of  the  largest  dairies  of 
the  State.  Mr.  C.  E.  Brooks  has  a  thoroughly 
equipped  cheese  manufactory,  and  Mr.  Foster, 
the  San  Rafael  capitalist,  a  butter  dairy.  The 
output  of  both  is  in  great  demand.  Mr.  Foster 
is  putting  in  a  fine  dairy  house  and  concrete 
building  for  a  milk  house.  He  has  also  just 
received  an  engine  for  pumping  purposes,  etc., 
and  will  shortly  put  in  a  machine  which  im- 
mediately separates  the  cream  and  milk. 

San  Bernardino. 

Coffkk-Growing. — Redlands  Oitrograph:  J. 
T.  Benjamin,  proprietor  of  the  Hotel  San  Car- 
los, at  Betalhiileu,  Guatemala,  has  been  in  this 
section  for  some  days  and  has  investigated  the 
Alessandro  valley  in  regard  to  cofiee-growing. 
He  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  can  he  made  a  suc- 
cess. He  ofliers  to  take  stock  in  the  company 
for  the  purpose  of  starting  a  plantation  and 
making  a  test  of  this  industrj^.  Mr.  Benjamin 
furnishes  us  the  following  figures  in  regard  to 
the  expense  and  income  from  a  40-acre  planta- 
tion: His  idea  would  be  to  put  two  acres  in 
nursery  which  would  yield  80,000  sprouts  per 
year,  worth  25  cents  each,  and  to  set  38  acres  to 
trees.  This  would  require  30,400  trees,  and  the 
estimated  yield  on  the  third  year  would  be  91,- 
200  pounds,  valued  at  20  cents  per  pound,  or  a 
total  of  $18,240.  The  fourth  year  after  planting 
the  yield  would  be  $24,340,  figuring  four  pounds 
to  the  tree. 

San  Diego. 

The  Wool  Olip. — National  Ranch  Cor,  San 
Diegan:  The  wool  clip  this  spring  will  far  ex- 
ceed that  of  last  year  by  several  thousand 
pounds.  The  lateness  of  the  season  has  caused 
a  delay  in  shearing,  but  with  all  the  drawbacks, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  clip  will  be  of  excellent 
quality,  the  herds  in  the  majority  of  oases  be- 
ing entirely  free  from  scab.  The  flocks  of  S. 
Echeneque  &  Bro.  of  National  ranch  are  mod- 
els of  cleanliness;  also  the  flocks  of  N.  Echene- 
que &  Bro.  of  Otay  ranch.  These  gentlemen 
have  more  sheep  than  any  other  stock  raisers 
in  San  Diego  county,  and  I  can  safely  say  the 
lambs  are  healthy,  big  and  fat,  and  as  playful 
as  a  basket  of  kittens.  The  following  list  will 
give  the  quantity  of  sheep  to  be  shorn  in  this 
part  of  the  county:  Echeneque  Bros.,  close  on 
10,000;  Garabette  &  Co.,  5000;  Andreas  Bros., 
5000;  P.  Hagie,  4000;  J.  Sausaal,  5000.  This 
does  not  include  flocks  at  ^an  Bernardo,  San 
Jacinto  and  other  points.  The  number  to  be 
shorn  will  aggregate  65,000  head.  The  entire 
spring  clip  is  consigned  to  W.  W.  Stewart  & 
Co.  of  San  Diego. 

Santa  Clara. 

Frdit-Crop  Prospects  at  Los  Gatos. —  Cor. 
San  Jose  Mercury,  April  16  :  The  small  rain  of 
yesterday  increases  the  prospects  for  bounteous 
crops  of  fruit.  Grand  II,  of  Crandall  &  West, 
fruit  driers,  has  been  examining  the  orchards 
in  the  country  around  and  reports  an  abundant 
setting.  The  Moorepark  apricot,  as  usual,  is 
uneven,  but  all  other  varieties  are  in  excess, 
needing  much  thinning  out.  Complaint  is 
made  that  the  prune  is  tailing  ofl.  He  says 
that  in  no  instance  was  there  enough  blasting 
of  the  young  fruit  to  aflfect  the  yield.  All  va- 
rieties of  fruit  show  the  same  abundance.  The 
prospects  for  a  big  crop  were  never  better. 
Crandall  &  West  (formerly  Crandall  &  Rice), 
have  put  up  buildings  that  nearly  double  the 
capacity  of  their  drying  works. 

Sacramento. 

Phepabinq  for  River  Freights.  —  Sacra- 
mento News:  The  steamer  San  Joaquin  No.  4 
was  launched  April  5th.  It  will  be  several 
weeks  before  the  vessel  will  be  ready  for  traffic. 
Many  other  steamers  are  undergoing  refitting 
and  repairs.  Arrangements  are  being  made  by 
both  the  Sacramento  Transportation  Company 
and  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  for  a  heavy 
freighting  business  on  the  river  this  summer. 
The  heaviest  shipments  of  fruit  in  the  history 
of  river  navigation  is  anticipated.  Almost  ail 
the  warehouses  along  the  river  are  being  en- 
larged. The  many  hundred  acres  of  reclaimed 
land  which  will  yield  the  first  crop  this  season 
will  add  to  the  river  freights  thousands  of  tons 
of  hay,  grain  and  other  products. 

Sonoma. 

Crop  Prospects.  —  Healdsburg  Enterprise: 
Abundant  crops  are  assured  in  the  Healdsburg 
district,  and  it  has  been  many  a  year  since  we 
had  a  more  favorable  prospect.  The  winter 
has  been  a  mild  one,  ana  our  stockmen  report 
no  losses.  In  fact,  the  increase  is  a  large  one; 
hence  cattlemen  and  sheepmen  are  jubilant. 
The  spring  clip  of  wool,  in  point  of  quality, 
will  be  first-class  and  in  quantity  a  large  one. 
There  has  been  an  immense  acreage  planted  to 
grain  this  season  in  the  districts  tributary  to 
Healdsburg.  Much  new  land  has  been  sown, 
and  many  acres  of  hill  land  will  grow  a  crop 


of  grain  for  the  first  time  this  season.  Many 
new  orchards  have  been  planted,  and  the  yield 
of  fruit  promises  to  be  enormous.  The  outlook 
for  good  prices  seem  favorable,  still  it  is  yet 
early  to  safely  predict  in  this  regard.  It  is  also 
probable  that  all  the  canneries  in  the  county 
will  run  largely. 

Creamery  Machinery. — Petaluma  Courier : 
A  carload  of  creamery  machinery  has  arrived 
for  Charles  Martin,  proprietor  of  the  Tomal^s 
creamery.  The  shipment  consists  of  engines, 
boilers,  separators,  milk  coolers,  cheese  vats, 
etc.,  and  fills  a  very  large  car.  From  the  char- 
acter of  the  machinery  he  is  putting  in,  it  is 
evident  that  Mr.  Martin  has  decided  on  having 
one  of  the  best  equipped  creameries  in  the 
country,  which  is  none  too  good  for  the  best 
dairying  section  on  the  coast, 
Sutter. 

Fruit  Crop. — Yuba  City  Farmer:  The  season 
for  thinning  fruit  will  soon  begin.  Several  va- 
rieties of  apricots  will  have  to  be  thinned  as 
they  are  toothick.  Almost  all  kinds  of  peaches 
are  bearing  heavily  and  some  of  our  orchard- 
ists  will  beg  n  thinning  them  in  a  week  or  two. 
In  some  orchards  are  noticed  peaches  growing 
in  doublets,  and  even  four  or  five  in  one  clus- 
ter, but  only  a  few  varieties  are  forming  in  that 
way. 

Alfalfa  and  Hops  to  be  Taxed. — Yuba  City 
Independent :  The  State  Board  of  Equalization 
have  had  under  consideration  the  matter  of  as- 
sessing alfalfa  and  hop  fields,  and  have  in- 
structed County  Assessors  to  assess  them. 
Heretofore,  they  have  been  regarded  as  growing 
crops  and  were  exempt,  but  under  these  in- 
structions they  will  be  treated  the  same  as 
orchards  and  vineyards.  The  State  Board  de- 
cided thus  on  the  ground  that  hop  and  alfalfa 
fields  improve  with  age  and  do  not  require  an 
annual  planting.  In  some  counties  the  As- 
sessors have  decided  to  assess  alfalfa  at  about 
$10  an  acre  and  hops  at  from  $25  to  $50,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  value  of  the  land. 

Tulare. 

Raisins  at  the  East. — Hanford  Sentinel:  Andy 
Buckner  of  Lemoore  has  returned  from  a  trip 
East,  where  he  was  sent  by  the  Lemoore  Pack- 
ing Company  to  investigate  the  fruit  business, 
particularly  the  raisin  trade.  He  visited  Chi- 
cago, St.  Paul  and  other  cities  in  the  interest  ot 
his  company.  He  says  that  prices  in  the  retail 
market  in  Eastern  cities  are  from  5  cents  to  30 
cents  per  pound.  Theie  is  occasionally  a  firm 
who  will  make  raisins  a  "  leader "  to  attract 
trade  for  a  time  and  mark  the  price  of  the  arti- 
cle down  to  as  low  as  5  cents  per  pound,  but 
the  ruling  price  at  which  raisins  sell  is  strong 
and  the  people  generally  are  not  getting  the 
article  any  cheaper  than  when  California  grow- 
ers were  getting  5  cents  in  the  sweat-boxes  for 
them.  Mr.  Buckner  said  that  he  found  the 
wholesalers  very  desirous  of  purchasing  direct 
from  the  producers,  and  that,  as  a  rul^,  they 
disliked  the  commission  men  as  bad  as  the  pro- 
ducers do.  The  way  out  of  the  present  depres- 
sion is  for  the  producers  to  stop  consigning  to 
the  commission  men,  and  sell  direct  to  the 
wholesalers.  Fred  Winstanley,  who  has  a  large 
raisin  vinevard  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State,  returned  several  weeks  ago  from  a  mis- 
sion East  to  sell  the  raisins  from  the  Winstan- 
ley vineyard,  which  had  been  packed  under  Mr. 
Winstanley's  personal  supervision.  In  speak- 
ing of  his  trip,  Mr.  W.  said  that,  while  Eastern 
dealers  admitted  that  Calitornia  could  produce 
excellent  raisins,  and  that  good  California 
raisins  were  in  demand,  they  had  been 
swindled  so  often  that  they  positively  re- 
fused to  purchase  from  samples,  in  many  in- 
stances the  goods  being  almost  worthless; 
and  in  his  opinion  Californians  will  have  to  re- 
store confidence  in  their  product  before  the 
market  will  be  what  it  once  was.  Until  none 
but  first-class  goods  are  shipped  as  such,  this 
confidence  will  not  be  obtained,  and  the  mar- 
ket will  suffer,  even  though  middlemen  are 
headed  off. 

Large  Acreage  to  Raisin  Grapes. — Sentinel: 
The  Providence  Raisin  Co.,  of  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  was  organized  in  1891,  under  a 
charter  frcm  Rhode  Island.  The  stockholders 
are  among  some  of  the  most  prominent  men  of 
Providence,  R.  I.,  and  Boston,  Mass.  The 
company  purchased  of  the  West  Coast  Develop- 
ment Co.  300  acres,  which  is  now  in  process  of 
improvement  by  the  latter  company.  The 
force  engaged  ii;  plowing,  harrowing,  floating 
and  planting  was  composed  of  about  50  men 
and  80  horses.  The  plows  were  running  at  a 
depth  of  12  inches,  drawn  by  8  to  10  horses  to 
each  two-gang  plow.  The  harrowing  and  float- 
ing with  heavy  planks  pulverized  the  soil  in 
fine  shape,  so  that  the  planting  of  raisin  grape 
roots,  which  was  then  in  progress  on  the  south 
side  of  the  tract  where  fitting  the  ground  first 
began,  was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  easy  to 
accomplish  in  a  thorough  manner. 

Rockyford  Orchard  and  Packing  Co. — Por- 
terville  Enterprise:  Tuesday  afternoon  we  paid 
a  visit  to  the  Rockyford  Orchard  and  Packing 
Company's  orchards,  six  miles  west  of  town. 
The  160  acres  known  as  the  Boatman  tract  has 
been  all  levelled,  fenced  with  a  rabbit-proof 
fencing  and  put  out — 143  acres  to  prunes,  8  to 
peaches  and  5  to  pears — some  15,000  trees  being 
planted  in  all.  A  60-foot  avenue  runs  right 
through  the  property,  which  leads  to  the 
Rhodes  tract,  consisting  of  a  further  160  acres, 
also  belongi' g  to  the  company,  and  on  which 
20,000  prunes,  which  were  in  a  nursery  on  the 
grounds,  will  shortly  be  planted.  R.  L.  Wilson 
says  that  the  company  intends  putting  in  800 
acres  in  all. 

Bright  ProspScts. — Visalia  T^mes  :  Fortune 
has  favored  our  county  this  year.  From  all 
parts  come  thocheering  word  that  a  good  crop 
IS  almost  certain,  and  that  all  classes  of  people 
are  buoyed  up  by  the  bright  prospects  ahead. 
Every  branch  of  industry  is  estimated  by  the 
certainty  of  an  abundant  harvest.  This  is  a 
country  of  great  fertility  and  having  a  soil  that 
jjroduces  a  variety  of  products,  Tulare  is  at 


once  among  the  banner  wheat  counties;  her  or- 
anges and  lemons  are  attracting  the  attention 
of  the  State;  our  raisins  are  known  to  be  among 
the  finest,  and  in  the  culture  of  choice  fruit 
our  place  is  in  the  front  rank.  Yet  being  but 
partially  planted  to  trees  and  vines,  the  great 
income  of  this  county  is  the  revenue  from  the 
grain  fields.  With  a  reasonable  amount  of 
rainfall,  our  wheat  fields  return  ample  compen- 
sation for  labor  performed,  and  the  area  seeded 
this  year  is  large.  In  many  previous  years  there 
has  been  a  dry  spell  in  February  and  March 
which  has  several  times  greatly  stunted  the 
growing  grain  and  prevented  an  otherwise  cer- 
tain large  yield.  This  year  has  seen  no  such 
drouth,  and  showers  have  come  at  short  inter- 
vals ever  since  rains  began  last  fall.  During  a 
good  wheat  year  the  cereal  yield  of  this  county 
is  immense. 

Ventura. 

The  Honey  Yield.— Santa  Paula  Chronicle  : 
According  to  the  estimates  of  J.  F.  Mclntyre. 
of  Fillmore,  who  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  subject,  there  are  some  10,000  colonies  of 
bees  in  this  county,  and  the  average  yield  for 
16  years  of  one  large  apiary  has  been  74  pounds 
per  colony.  The  ave  age  price  is  four  cents 
per  pound.  The  honey  is  extracted  by  ma- 
chinery and  sold  in  60-pound  cans,  and  the 
comb  returned  to  the  hive.  Ventura  county 
ships  honey  by  the  ton  and  has  shipoed 
3,000,000  pounds  in  one  year.  The  immense 
tracts  of  unclaimed  mountain  land  covered 
with  sage  are  the  favorite  foraging  iiround  of 
the  busy  bee,  and  many  persons  are  supported 
by  this  industry  with  comparatively  little 
outlay. 

Yuba. 

Hop  Notes.— Wheatland  Four  Corners:  —  In 
the  yards  the  vines  are  almost  ready  to  tie  up. 
Hopmen  are  busy  stretching  their  wire  and 
tying  down  string;  over  50  white  men  and  as 
many  Chinese  being  employed  in  the  yards. 
The  white  men  are  preferable  when  the  trash 
is  sifted  out,  but  growers  are  not  prepared  to 
feed  and  lodge  very  large  crews. 

ARIZONA. 

Large  Increase  in  the  Number  of  Orange 
Trees. — Phoenix  (Maricopa  Co.)  Herald:  Fig- 
ures taken  from  the  books  of  the  M.  &  P.  rail- 
road show  that  ten  carloads  of  trees  have  been 
received,  containing  an  average  of  15,500  per 
car,  or  155,000,  which  swells  the  total  number 
of  trees  set  out  this  spring  considerably.  This 
does  not  include  the  many  smaller  lots 
received  by  private  individuals,  which,  at  the 
lowest  calculation,  will  make  up  another  car, 
or  a  grand  total  of  170,500  trees.  This,  upon 
careful  estimating,  makes  the  total  acreage  of 
orange  trees  planted  in  the  season  just  passed, 
fully  2000. 

Large  Land  Puechasb.  —  Yuma  TKmes: 
Recent  visitors  to  Yuma  county  were  several 
Detroit  capitalists,  who  visited  the  Mohawk 
ranch  and  other  properties;  among  them  were 
Allan  M.  Fletcher  of  the  firm  of  Geo.  M. 
Fletcher  &  Sons,  Detroit,  Mich.;  and  Alfred  M. 
Low,  a  real  estate  man  of  Ch  cago.  Mr. 
Fletcher  is  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Mam- 
moth mine.  They  have  arranged  to  organize  a 
company  in  Detroit  to  purchase  2500  acres  of 
the  Mohawk  ranch,  one-half  being  bottom 
land  and  the  rest  on  the  mesa.  It  is  proposed 
to  commence  this  fall  and  set  out  300  acres  in 
fruits  and  vines,  and  also  200  acres  in  vegetables 
for  shipment  to  Eastern  markets.  The  remain- 
ing 20()0  acres  will  be  divided  into  20-acre  tracts 
for  Michigan  and  other  Eastern  parties. 

NEVADA. 

Encouraging  Apple  Cultuee,  —  Reno  Ga- 
zette: With  a  view  of  promoting  the  industry 
of  raising  apples  in  this  section  of  Western 
Nevada,  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  has 
joined  the  Virginia  and  Truckee  railroad  in  a 
reduced  rate  from  Carson  and  Franktown  to 
Sacramento  and  San  Francisco  of  37i  cents, 
and  to  Los  Angel  s  of  57i  cents  per  hundred 
pounds,  for  carload  shipments,  the  rate  hereto- 
fore having  been  62i  cents  to  San  Francisco 
and  92J  cents  to  Los  Angeles.  Under  this  re- 
dact d  rale  a  number  of  apples  have  been 
shipped,  during  the  past  month,  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, by  Ross  Lewers  and  M.  Lamb  of  Frank- 
town,  and  H.  F.  Danberg  of  Carson  valley,  all 
of  whom  have  received  such  satisfactoty  re- 
turns as  to  warrant  them  in  sending  East  for 
the  choicest  and  best  varieties  of  trees  to  en- 
large their  orchards. 

The  Vail  Ranch  Creamery. — Dayton  Times : 
The  building  for  the  creamery  of  the  Vail  ranch 
on  the  Carson  river,  below  Dayton,  is  nearly 
completed,  and  machinery  will  be  placed  there 
in  a  few  weeks.  The  creamery  is  located  on 
what  was  formerly  the  Fitch  ranch,  about  a 
mile  below  the  Vail  ranch,  and  will  be  supplied 
with  milk  from  the  Stinson,  Vail  and  Pray 
ranches.  Probably  a  thousand  cows  will  be 
milked  to  supply  it. 

WASHINGTON. 

A  Large  Canal.  —  Tacoma  News:  The  Ya- 
kana  ditch  is  now  completed  for  25  miles,  into 
which  the  waters  of  the  Yakima  river  will  be 
turned  within  two  weeks.  The  plan  is  to  make 
the  system,  arteries  and  veins.  65  miles  long, 
and  bring  directly  under  irrigation  80,000  acres 
of  land.  What  those  figures  mean  to  the  com- 
merce and  wealth  of  this  State  only  those  can 
appreciate  who  know  the  wonders  which  irri- 
gation has  worked  in  California.  We  need  not 
go  so  far  from  home,  however,  to  realize  the 
promise  of  irrigation  to  this  State.  Dr.  Blalock 
of  Walla  Walla  bought  land  at  $2.50  an  acre  a 
few  years  ago,  to  which  he  rought  water,  and 
from  40  acres  of  which  he  last  year  obtained  a 
return  of  $400  per  acre.  He  has  now  400  acres 
in  prunes  and  other  fruit,  which,  when  it  comes 
into  full  bearing  two  or  three  years  he.nce,  will 
yield  not  less  than  $150,000  per  year  net,  aver- 
aging the  prices  and  crops  of  years  together. 
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It  Stands  the  Test! 


NITROGENOUS 
SUPERPHOSPHATE 

 OF  THE  

Mexican  Phosphate  &  Sulphur  Co., 

Now  favorably  known  throughout  the  Citrus 
Growing  Sections  of  the  State,  Stands  Unrivaled 
as  a  True  Fertilizer. 

Certain  in  its  Action,  Great  in  Results,  it 
maintains  a  high  standard  of  fertility  without 
undue  stimulation. 

Growers  in  San  Bernardino  County— notably 
Riversiie — and  Butte  County — notably  Paler- 
mo— can  attest  its  merit. 

We  guarantee  uniformity  in  its  analysis,  and 
seek  correspondence  with  bonafide  purchaser 
of  a  reliable  fertilizer. 


Heiican  Pbospbate&SnipIinr  Co., 

H.  M.  NEWHALL  &  CO.,  Agents, 

S09'S1I  Sansome  Street,  San  Fraaclsco,  Cal. 


BECK  FRUIT  EVAPORATOR 

This  unequaled  apparatus  Is  constructed  on  a  new  and 
novel  principle,  by  which  its  capacity  for  rapid  and  uni- 
form e\aporation  o(  fruit  is  attained  to  a  degree  that  is 
wonderful.  It  creates  a  rapid  and  continuous  current  of 
hot  air  and  distributea  it  equally  and  uniformly  over 
every  portion  of  the  fruit  surface,  carries  off  every  par- 
ticle of  moisture  as  fast  as  extracted  and  leaves  the  fruit 
bright  and  clear  and  of  excellent  flavor. 

Send  tor  circulars.  Address 

T.  &  W.  A.  BECK, 

WataonviUe. 


O.  H.  EVANS  &  CO. 

(Sticoeeson  (o  THOUSON  &  EVANS). 

110  and  118  Beale  Street,  8.  F. 

MACHINE  WOEES, 
Steam  Pumps,  Steam  Engines 


S.  P.  TAYLOR  PAPER  CO 

PaDer  Mannfaclnrers  M  Dealers. 

FRUIT  PAPER! 

LInlDK  Paper  of  every  description  for  Dried 
Fruit  Boxes. 

B&ISIir   WRAPS  AND  SWEAT  PAPERS. 

Manilla  and  Straw  Paper  In  Rolls  and  Sheets. 
Manufacturers  of  "  Eagle "  Paper  Bass 
416  Olay  Street,  San  Fraaclsoo. 


Tbeirmstrongiatomatlc 

POKTABI^K 

EHOIHE  and  BOILER. 

The  Beat,  Lightest,  Cheapest 
Kag\ae  In  the  world.  Can  be 
arrangetl  to  Burn  Wood,  Coal. 
Straw  or  Petroleum.  6  or  8  H.  P. 
Mounted  on  skids  or  on  wheels. 
TRVMAM,  HOOKBR  *  OO    Saa  Franelaoo. 


THE  NEWCOMB  FLY-SHUTTLE  LOOM 


This  is  the  orlf^lnal  FLYINQ- 
SHUTTLE  LOOM,  and.  In  fact, 
the  only  thoroughly  successful 
Loom  ever  invented  for 

Rag  Carpet  WeaviDg. 


We  will  send  Ton  onr 
large  Fall  Catalogae. 
Fre«,  which  will  show  you 
how  $10  per  day  can  be  made  on 
this  machine. 

We  have  hundreds  of  testi- 
monials and  many  sworn  affi- 
davits which  prove  the  capacity 
of  this  Loom  to  be  100  yards 
per  day,  and  upwards. 

There  Is  a  fine  opening  for  a 
eood  business  in  jour  town. 
Write  to-day  lor  circulars,  ft 


Mention^this  paper.  Addrces 


C.  N.  NEWCOMB,  323  WARREN  STREET,  DAVENPORT,  IOWA. 


Stockton -Fresno  Business  College. 
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THE  LEADING  FEATURE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  IS  ITS  HOME. 

Taltlon  One  Tear  (52  Weoba),  $75. 

Sixteen  Regular  Teachers  and  Over  Three  Hundred  Students  attending.  Courses  Thorough,  Fates  Lowest 
Instruction  the  Best,  and  School  the  Most  Reliable.  Address  W.  C.  RAMSEY. 


S  to  OlS.~tOX3. . 


Private  Hospital  for  Care  and  Treatment  of  Mental  and  Nervous  Diieases. 

Has  been  in  existence  for  over  10  years  and  is'  favorably  known  as  the  model  institution  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
For  terms  and  other  particulars,  apply  to  the  Proprietor  and  Superintendent, 

X>3El.    A  5=»  A.  OT  s  A  H.Tg, ,  Stoota-toM..  Oa.1. 

REFERENCES:  Dr.  L.  C.  lane.  Dr.  W.  H.  Mays  (late  Superintendent  of  State  Asylum  at  Stockton),  Dr.  Robert 
A.  A.  McLean,  Dr.  I  S.  Tituc,  Dr.  R.  H.  Plummer,  San  Francisco;  Dr.  E.  H.  Woolsey,  Surgeon  S.  P.  Co.  and  Oak- 
end  Ho'pital;  Dr.  W.  S.  Tborne,  San  Jose;  Dr.  O.  A.  Shurtleff  (late  Superintendent  State  Insane  Asylum),  Napa. 


FOLDING 

Saiii  Macie, 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS. 

SUNS       ,J^^s&^    A  SAflEfl*"' 


BY  JJME  MAM.  ,  , 

Send  forfree  illustrated  catalogue,  showing  tcstimoniala 
from  thousands  who  have  sawed  from  5  to9  cord^i  daily. 
It  saws  down  trees,  folds  like  a  pocket-knife,  weighs  only 
41  lbs.,  easily  carried  on  shoulder.  One  man  can  saw  more 
timber  with  Itthantwo  men  with  across-cntsaw.  12,000  In 
use.  "Ve  also  make  larger  sized  machine  to  carry  7  foot 

B8kW. . 

Order  from  the  general  agent  for  California, 
The  machine  will  cost  you  less  than  by  single  ship- 
ment direct  from  the  factory  at  Chicago. 

JAMES  LINFORTH, 

37  Market  St.,     San  Francisco. 

HEADQUARTERS  ALSO  FOR 

Blymyer  Church,  School  and  Pird 
Alarm  Bells ,  Zimmerman  Fruit 
Evaporators ,  Sorghum  Mills,  Butch- 
ers' Machinery  and  Tools,  Render- 
ingr  Tanks,  Steam  Jacket  Kettles, 
Farmers'  Boilers,  Hawkeye  Horse 
Powers,  Hawkeye  Saw  Machines, 
Steam  Bnerines,  Windmills,  Wine 
Presses ,  Cider  Presses,  Etc. ,  Etc. 

Send  tor  Illustrated  Catalogues  of  the  good«  you 
require. 


1P4MR 

Is  a  marvel.   Saves  Time— Labor— Hsy. 
An  economical  remedy  for  scarce  help. 
Will  Load  a  Ton  of  Kay  in  5  minute.^. 
Gatlierstlie  Hay  clean.  Loads  loose  Grain. 
Loads  Green  Clover  for  Silo  use. 
Strong,  Light,  Easily  Hitched  to  Wagon. 

— Over  14,000  in  use  

Send  for  circular  "  What  Farmers  Say." 
KEYSTONE  MFG.  CO.,  sterling,  IH. 

Branches  :  r 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  I  , 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  L 
Council  Bluffs,  la.] 
Columbus,  O. 


PECK, 

712-714  Market  St.,  opp. Third  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Patronized  by  the  Orange  and  Farmers 
Alliance  of  California 

 A3  THE  BEST  PLACE  TO  BUY  

Clothing,Shirts,Unclerwear, 
Hose,  Etc. 

Manufacturer,  Wholesaler  and 
Retailer. 

BUSINESS   OHAUOE.   FOB    UAH    OR  WOMAN. 
Addreo,  0.  B.  OBOtJTT,  Oroutt,  Oalltomla. 


The  Scientific  Kit  of  Tools 

 FOR  THE  

FARM,  DAIRY,  ORCHARD  OR  SHOP. 


Blacksmith's  Drill 
Press,  Hand  Feed; 
Weight,  65  lbs. 

Combination  Anvil 
«nd  Vi,e,  hardened 
f«C".  fine'y  polUhed; 
Weight,  60  lbs. 

Farmer's  Forge, 
No.  5  B,  wi  1  heat 
l^ioch  iron 

Blacksmith's 
Hammer  and 
Handle,  2  Us  , 
sol  d  ciHt  steel. 


B  acksmith's  Hot  and  f>  l  i 
nibs  each;  both  sulid  casf 


Shoeing  Hammer  and  Handle;  weight,  9  ounces 

EVERY  TOOL  GUARANTEED, 
And  we  offer  this 

Complete  Outfit  for  Only  $25.00 

Which  is  hardly  half  the  regular  prices,  and  none  can 
aflord  to  be  without  this  set.  Orders  by  mail  promp  ly 
filled.  Address 

G.  Q.  WIOKSON  &  CO., 

Nob.  3  &  5  Front  St.,  San  Francisco. 
346  N.  Uain  St.,  Los  Angeles.     141  Front  St,  Portland. 


Liebold  Harness  Co. 

110  9lQAlll8t«r  St.,  San. Francisco. 

Elegant  Hand-Made  Buggy  Harness.  All 
Styles  of  Harness  on  Hand. 

Send  for  Tescrlptive  Price  Lists. 


OAlSy  WAGON 

Write  as  (or  prices  and  full  particular*.  Address 
TRCM.\N,  HOOKKB  *  CO., 

SAN  FRANCISCO.... and  FRESNO. 


APIARIAN  SUPPLIES. 


Oolden  Ital- 
ian QneeoB. 
Tested,  92.00 

each;  uutestei.  JJ.OO  eiicb.   L  Hires,  $190  each.   Root'6  V 

SooTe  sectioue,  $6.00  per  1000,    Dadaot'i  comb  foundation, 
0  and  6&a»  oonnd.  Smokers,  41.00  each.  Qlobe  veils,  $1.00 
eaoh,  etc.    WM.  8TTAN  k  HON,  Ban  AUteo.  Oat 
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ONGS  PRICE 


THIS  COMPLETE   HIT   OF  TOOLS 

Send  for  No.  16  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO.,  San  Francisco. 


Protect  Your  Trees  from  Sunburn,  Borers, 
Rabbits,  Etc.,  by  Using 

THE  PACIFIC  TREE 
PROTECTOR 

(Patent  applied  for) 
AT  A  COST  OF  FKOitt  1  CT. 
TO  »  CTS.  PER  TRBE. 

It  is  the  only  Perfect  Trea  Protector, 
and  is  being  used  by  many  of  the 
LargeBt  Growers  in  the  United  States. 
Waterproof,  adjustable  and  convenient. 
Saves  time  and  trouble  and  expense. 

Write  for  samples  of  above;  also  for 
samples  and  catalogue 

FAY'S  PATENT  MANILLO 
LEATHER  ROOFING, 

CEILING,  SIDING.  SHEATHING  AND  CARPETING. 
Easy  to  apply — just  the  thing  for  Houses,  Barns,  Ice 
Houses  and  Outbuildings — Durable  and  Cheap. 

PACIFIC  ROLL  PAPER  CO., 

PACIFIC  COAST  AGENTS, 
80  and  32  First  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal 


unjiyr  hercules 
Gas  and  Gasoline 


POWER 


ENGINES 


  nave  fewer  parts,  and  are 

^^^■^■■■■^^^^  tberefore  less  likely  to  get  out 
of  order  tlian  any  other  gas  or  gasoline  engines  now 
built.  Just  light  the  burner,  turn  the  wheel,  aud  it 
runs  all  day.   

MAKES  NO  SMELI.  OR  DIRT. 

No  double  or  false  explosious,  so  frequent  with  the 
unreliable  spark. 


For  Simplicity  It  Beats  the  World. 

It  Oils  itself  Automatically, 

No  Batteries  or  Electric  Spark. 

It  runs  with  a  Cheaper  Grade  of  Gasoline  than  any 
other  Engine. 


FOB  DESCBIPTIVK  CIBCULARS  APPLY  TO 

PALMER  &  REY,  Manufacturers, 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  and  Portland,  Or. 


BE  HAPPY  WHILE  YOU  LIVE,  FOR 

YOU  WILL  BE  A  LONG  TIME  DEAD 

To  be  Happy  buy  a 

ISTEEL  MILL 

AND  A  DANDY  STEEL  TOWEB. 


WItb  t^aphiU  boxen  the  Dandy  Wind  mill  re> 
(|nlre«  no  oil  for  yenrfi,  tlicrefort:  no  more  *■  llmb- 
In^  towerHf  no  morn  tilting  tow«T«  to  Ijreak 
down  and  tnjiire  .you  or  your  cnttle.  Ifccdn  no 
all^ntlon  end  \^  warranted  !/•  Inst  tonf^Hr  thun 
other  mills  tliat  nre  oited,  and  V>lll  Ue  Sent  to 
Good  PartlM  on  30  I»a}K  Te«t  Trial.  II  not 
»atiBfBft»ry  frclpht  will  be  paid  both  way<.  The 
Dandy  Htcel  Tower  U  a  Four  Corner  Tower,  the 
rornerk  being  made  out  of  hcavj-  ant'le  sttel.  The 
n\rU  and  brace*  are  very  ilronK  and  nubstanlial, 
and  of  the  very  best  steel  made.  It  ti  the  moil 
(fraceful,  Rtronj;  and  durable  tower  on  the  market, 
•nd  can  be  erected  to  one-half  the  time  of  awooden 
tower.We  will  not  allow  oumelvei  to  be  iinderiold. 

Challenge  Wind  Mill  &  Feed  Mill  Co., 
Batavia,  Kane  Co.,  III. 


Deadlock"  „j>a      GOPHER  TRAPS. 

Improved    for  1892. 

Never  fail.  FiBh  hook  jaws  Dou- 
ble trigKcrs.  No  loose  loinis 
to  be  repa'red.  Any  child  can 
set  them.  26  cts.  ca.  orSSadoz. 

.  dellver'd 
ABk  or 
f  write  (i  r 

„.  —  —     I  hem  & 

'  'itlier.  We  aliio  make  the  BUIOIDK  DOVhUV- 
•tM'.    Price  80  ctn.  each.    The  only  trap  which 
i.HninK  fiom  either  end.    Send  for  Voth  traps. 
5i   WUITJC  4c  HON.  Ponaona,  CalUornl*. 


EM>  : 

Kit/  r,. 


THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY, 


PATENT   OWNERS  OF 


NOBEL'S  DYNAMITE,  NOBELS  EXPLOSIVE  GELATINE,  NOBEL'S 

GELATINE-DYNAMITE,  AND  THE  JUDSON  IMPROVED  POWDER. 

Beat  and  StroBveat  Exploalvea  1h  the  World. 


The  only  Reliable  and  Efficient  Powder  {or  Stumn  and  BaBlt  Blaatlns.  Railroad  Contractors  and  Farmers 
use  no  other.  Aa  othera  IJHITATi:  our  tilani  Powder,  ao  do  they  Jadaon,  by  manafaotarlnK 
an  Inferior  article. 


The  Giant  Powder  Oo.  having  built  Black  Powder  Works,  with  all  the  lateat  improvements,  at  Clipper  Gap,  Placer 
County,  known  as  THE  CUPPEB  MII^EiS,  offer  this  puwder  and  guarantee  it  the  best. 

CAPS  and  FI7SE  at  I.oweat  Batea. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY,  30  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION. 

SHIPPING  ^COMMISSION  HOUSE, 

OmCE.  108  DAVIS  STBEST,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  GAL. 

Warehoaae  and  Wbarf  at  Port  Ooata. 


CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED. 

Money  advanced  on  Qrain  In  Store  at  lowest  possible  rates  of  Interest. 
Fall  Cargoes  of  Wheat  famished  Shippers  at  short  notice. 

ALSO  ORDSSS  FOS  GRAIN  BAGS,  AgricaltTural  Implementi,  Wag^oni.  Groceries 
and  Merchandise  of  every  description  solicited. 

B.  VAN  EVERY,  Manager.  A.  M.  BELT,  Assistant  Manager. 


SURE  DEATH 

To  Scale  Bug  and  all 
Insect  Pests. 

Now  Is  the  time  to  effectually  guard  your 
Fruit  Trees  against  the  visitation  of  all 
INSECT  PESTS  *y  spraying  thtm  with  the 

Ongerth  Liquid  Tree  Protector, 

The  only  effectual  remedy  in  the  market. 
Indorsed  by  the  University  of  California. 

When  Grafting   or  Budding  use  our 
Liquid  Grafting  Compound, 
bend  for  circular  with  testimonials  to 

Onprtli  Grafting  Compnnd  Co. 

812  DavU  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CALIFORNIA 


P&B 


OIX> 


PROOF! 


P  &  B  Fruit  Drying  Paper. 


^SAMPLES  AND  CIRCULARS  FREE. "SI 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO. 


116  BATTERY  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


GREATIRIAL  of  CEHTRIFUGAL  MACHINES 


At  Cottenburg,  Sweden,  August,  1891. 

The  EXTRACTOR-SEPARATOR,  --'Sf<^«'i 

King's  Gup  and  First  Prize  of  Honor. 

This  is  the  GREATEST  CONTEST  in  all  Europe, 
and  leaves  the  l';XTRACT01l-fSEPARAT0K  asTthe 

VICTOR  over  All  Competitors. 

Itiethe  ONLY  UUTTEK  EXTIJACTOU.  Itisthe 
Best  Crcniii  ."St-paraior,  aud  hss  a  c  ipuclty  of  2,0(>0  to 
3.000  pounds  per  hour.  We  guarantee  this  niaehiue  in 
everyrespect— material,  workmanship  and  separation  of  the  cream— equal  to  any. 

The  bowl  is  made  of  imported  Swedish  steel,  the  be-t  and  strontfest  steel  in  the 
world.  It  is  siiperwedinK  other  croam  feparator.'?,  because  of  the  larger  amount  of 
milk  separated  with  greater  thoroufe'hness.    Send  For  Full  Illustrated  Circulars. 

VERMONT    FARM    MACHINE    CO.,    Bellows    Falls,  Vt., 

Manrf  acturers  of  Creamery,  Cheese  and  Dairy  Supplies, 


CLUFF  BROTHERS, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Grocers. 

Orders  by  Hsll  Promptly  Filled.    Packed  and  Shipped  Free  of  Charge. 
Send  for  Price  List,  or  send  us  a  list  of  what  you  want  and  we  will  put  prices  to  it  and  mail  it  back  for  youi 

approval,  by  which  you  can  see  what  you  Bavo  by  ordering  from  us. 
All  Goods  Onaranteed  as  Represented.wlth  Special  Terms  to  Grange  Trade- Card  Members. 

 ADDRESS  

CLUFF  BROTHERS,  Grange  Department,  9  Montgomery  Ave.,  S.  F. 


Coinini33io|i  )^erc)iapt3. 


DALTON  BROS.. 

Commission  Mercl\ant8 

—AID  DIALIBS  IN  

CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON  PRODUCE, 

Green  and  Dried  Fruits, 
Grain,  Wool,  Hides,  Beans  and  Potatoes. 

Advances  made  on  OonslgrnmentB. 

308  ft  310  Savia  St.,         San  FranoLico 

{P.  0.  Box  1086.1 
JVOonslfrnments  Solicited. 


ALLISON,GRAY&CO. 

eOl,  603,  606,  607  A  609  Front  St., 

And  300  Washington  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

GREEN  and  DRIED  FRUITS, 

POUI.TRT,£OO8,OAME,GBAIN,FBODC0B 
AND  WOUI.. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  QRAIN,  FLOUR 


-AND- 


General  Commission  Merchants, 

310  California  St..  S.  7. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Excbangs. 


i^Personal  atter  tion  given  to  sales  and  liberal  advances 
made  on  consignments  at  low  lales  cf  Interest. 

WETMORE  BROTHERS. 

Commission  Merchants. 

GREEN  AND  DRIED  FRUIT,  NUTS, 
PRODUCE,  POULTRY,  EGGS, 
HIDES,  PELTS,  ETC. 

CONSIGNMENTS  SOLICITED.    PROMPT  RETURNS. 

418,  416  et  417  WaBblnffton  St., 
(P.  0.  Box  2099.)  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Vamphlet,"TteOrowili<V  Culture  of  Crojis.' 


BREED'S  Universal  Weeder  and  Cultivator. 

lleliablc  evidmce  Ik  always  acccptod  without  nuestion. 
Thcevldpncp  of  the  value  of  the  BREKU  WKKI>KB 
aH  a  liibor  saver  and  a  money  savor  is  furnished  by 
fanners  of  national  reputation. 

JOHN  (iOlI  1,1)  of  Ohio,  writes  ;  "  I  wish  I  rould  show 
nil  farniors  n  Held  as  free  from  weeds  as  a  road-way, 
made  bo  largely  by  the  use  of  tlii!  Bro<><l  W«'od€'r  at 
Mie  rlRht  time."  Do  you  want  .your  fields  free  from 
weeds?  Do  you  want  to  Increase  your  crop  by  this 
means  of  cultivation  7  Write  to  us  for  illustrated 
HN  AI'P.UllBBGliL  dc  CO.Gtn'l  Agti.,PortIand,Ore. 


(■STABUSHID  1861.) 

GEORGE  INORROW  A  CO., 

HAY  and  GRAIN 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 
89  Clay  Street  and  28  Oommerolal  Street 

iA»  FKAHcisoe,  Cal, 
tm-  BHIPPINQ  ORDERS  A  BPBOiALTT.-«i 


SYELETH  &  NASH, 
COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  Dealers  In  Fruit,  Prodnoe,  Foaltry,  Game,  Kgg9 
Hides,  Pelts,  TaUow,  etc,  tii  Front  St.,  and  SSI,  83S 
126  and  2S7  Washintrton  St.,  San  Fraodsco. 


GRANGERS'  BANK 

OF  CALIFORNIA, 
SAN    FBANOISOO,  OAL. 


Incorporated  April,  1874. 


^^^^ 

Aathoriied  Capital  $1,000,000 

Capital  paid  op  and  Reaerre  Fund  800,000 
Dividends  paid  to  Stockholder*...  780,000 

OFFICERS. 

A.  D.  LOGAN  President 

I.e.  STEELE  Vice-President 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIEB  Cashier  and  Manager 

FRANK  MoMULLKN  Secretary 

General  Banlilng.  Deposits  received,  Gold  and  Silver. 
Bills  of  Exchange  boOKht  and  sold.  Loans  on  wheat  and 
country  produce  a  specialty. 

January  1,  1892  A.  IfONTPELLIER,  IfanaKer. 

JAIIES  U.  HATEN.  THOUAS  E.  HAVEN, 

Notary  Public. 

HAVEN  &  HAVEN, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELORS  AT  LAW, 

Mo.  080  California  Street, 

Tnlephnne  No.  1746.  8AV  irHAVCIsrO.  OAT. 

Uf  k  I  I  O U r  r  LIUO Mining.  Ditching,  Pump. 
WW  1    I    ^^/"SF,  WInd&Steam  l^ach'y.  Encyclopedia  26o. 

■  ■  ""^"The  American  WellWork$,Aurora,lll. 

11-13 S.Canai. St.,CH1CAGO,ILL.  (.  „  , 
^1*  Stkbbt,  DALLAS,  TEXAS,  f  ' 


April  2S  1892. 
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Market  Review. 


DOMESTIC  PRODUCE,  ETC. 


San  Francisco,  April  20,  1S92. 
General  trade  continues  inactive,  with  trading  in 
farm  products  being  no  exception  thereto.  Money 
continues  easy,  with  no  marked  call  from  any  par- 
ticular sonice.  The  general  inactivity  is  reflected  in 
bank  clearances,  which  show  a  falling  off  for  each 
week  compared  with  the  like  week  in  1891.  Al- 
though the  present  situation  is  not  favorable,  yet  the 
future  holds  out  encouragement  for  expecting  much 
better  times  to  set  in  soon,  provided  crop  prospects 
continue  favorable. 

Foreign  Grain  Review. 
London,  April,  18.— Mark  Lane  Exprest  says:  The 
averaee  price  of  wheat  throughout  the  country  is  3Is 
4d,  a  decline  of  5s  since  January  1st.  Foreign  wheats 
remain  quiet  at  a  recovery  of  6d.  Both  France  and 
Germany  were  buying.  California  left  off  arm  at  38.s. 
Indian  was  depressed,  the  fall  in  silver  causing 
forced  sales  at  3Js.  Corn  is  weak;  cargoes  of  mixed 
American  are  quoted  at  203.  Oats  are  3d  dearer  and 
barley  is  dull. 


Grain  Futures. 


Liverpool. 

The  following  are  the  closing  prices  paid  for  wheat  options 
per  ctl.  for  the  past  week: 

April.     May,   June.   July.  Aug. 

Thursday   TsCMJd  7s92id  7s01  d  TsOl  d  7s,lH 

Friday  

Saturday  

Monday  

Tuesday   TstMJd  7s01}d   7sOOM    7800id  7s01  d 

No.  2  Red  Winter  are  quoted  and  not  No  1  Califomian. 
The  following  are  the  prices  for  California  cargoes  for  off 
coast,  nearly  due  aad  prompt  shipments  for  the  past  week. 
O.  C.   P.  S.   N.  D.  Market  for  P.  S. 

3686  1    36s6d  Firmer. 


Thursday  ..36e9d 

Friday  

Saturday  

Monday  

Tuesday.. ..36s9a    3633d    36s6d  Generally  dearer. 
To-day  s  cablegram  is  as  follows: 

LiVEKPOOL,  April  20— WHEAT— Cheaper  to  sell.  Cali- 
fornia spot  lot*,  7s  od;  off  coast.  3r;s  3d(g36s  6d;  just  ship- 
ped, i6-;  nearly  due,  3*-3  3d;  cargoes  off  coast,  quiet;  on  pas- 
sage, quieter;  Mark  Lane  wheat  steady;  French  country 
markets,  very  quiet;  weather  in  England,  cold  and  wet. 

New  York. 

The  following  shows  the  closing  prices!  of  wheat  for  the 
past  week: 

Day.  Apr.  May  June  July  Aug. 

Thursday  

Friday  

Saturday   1631   15U   150  150 

Monday   1551   lb2i   1514     15Ii  I4S^ 

Tuesday   154  15t|  119j    149|  149J 

The  fol'owing  are  to-days'  telegram: 

New  York.  April  20  WHEAT- 92ic  for  April,  9IHc  for 
May.  89ic  for  June,  89Jc  for  July,  89Jc  for  August,  and  91gc 
for  December. 

Oh  cago,  April  20-WHEAT-8C1C  for  May,  and  80c  for 
July. 

San  Francisco. 

WHEAT. 


Buyer  Season.  Buyer  Aug. 


Seller  1892. 
H.  L. 
I39f  139 


Thursday  llsi  152J 

Friday  

Saturday  

Monday  IMi     153    140}  1395 

Tuesday  154}    1531    140J  140J 

The  following  ara  to-days'  reco  rded  sales  on  Call. 
Wheat   Morning— Informal  sesfion:  Buyer  season— 500 
tonx,  tl  53i;  100,  jl.53|  ^  ctl.    Regular  session:  Seller 
1892  -1  0  tons,  SI. 40}  ^  ctl.   Afternoon-Seller  1892-200 
tons,  «1.40|;  3uO,  S1.40J  t*ctl. 

BARLEY. 
Buyer  Seawn. 


H. 


•May  June. 
H.      L.        H.  L. 

Thursday  UOJ 

Friday  

Saturday  

Mondiy  1C2| 

Tuesday  103  j 

•New  crop. 

The  following  are  to-day's  recorded  sales  on  Call: 
Barley— Regular  session:   Buyer  season— 200  tons,  $1.02}; 

100.  $1.02i.   eeller  1892,  new— JOO  tons,  93ic;  20O.  93c  ^  ctl. 

Bayer  seasoQ—100  tons,  $1.02|.   Seller  1392,  new— 100  tons, 

»3c  ^ctl 

Bran— Seller  1892— ICO  tons,  S15.62i  per  ton. 


L. 
100 


lOli 
lC3i 


Markets  by  Telegraph. 

Eastern  Wool  Markets. 

New  Yobk,  April  17.— Offerings  of  domestic  are  un- 
important, with  our  supplies  reduced  and  strong. 
With  London  prices  sellers  are  satisfied,  and  the 
market  is  at  bottom  figures,  but  all  seem  willing  to 
close  out  their  remnant  at  the  late  low  prices,  to  be 
ready  for  the  new  clip.  Depressed  prices  have  ruled 
now  nearly  a  year.  One  benefit  has  attended  them, 
for  at  the  low  cost  manufacturers  have  been  enabled 
to  make  experimental  combinations  of  material  to  a 
deeree  that  has  permitted  the  outturn  of  a  quality  of 
goods  which  satisfies  the  claims  of  the  trade,  which 
lormeily  adhered  to  imported  .stuff:j.  It  is  to  be 
hoi>ed  in  another  season  the  grower  will  get  his 
share  of  a  prosperity  to  which  he  has  contributed  so 
prominently. 

Boston  sold  1,106  000  domestic  and  1,411,000  foreign, 
half  the  latter  Australian,  the  rest  mainly  carpet. 
Philadelphia  reports  stock  going  out  readily  with  a 
mor*'  confident  tone. 

New  York.  April  19.— The  demand  for  piint  cloths 
at  the  F,a,st  has  declined  and  ttocks  with  first  hands 
are  larger.  Coarse  ginghams  are  selling  slowly,  wool 
•drefs  g(X)ds  are  fairly  active,  and  the  blanket  mills 
are  busy.  The  advance  at  the  London  wool  sales  is 
about  2  cents,  contrasted  with  the  opening  which 
Rtrengthens  the  staple  here.  Dealers  and  manufic- 
turera  differ  as  to  the  probable  permanence  of  this 
improvement  Eastern  market  prices  are  below  a 
parity  with  Western  dealers.  Raw  cotton  is  %  Cf-nts 
nigher  on  widespread  renewed  inveslraent  purchases 
and  a  demand  for  '-shorts." 

Eastern  Dried  Fruit  Market. 

New  York,  April  18  — Unpeeled  peaches  are  readily 
parted  with  at  6@G>^c.  Prunes  are  weaker,  and 
small  sizes  are  the  great  detriment  to  sales.  It  is 
dlfficTJlt  to  get  buyers  to  indulge  in  much  of 
them.  The  namcrl  sizes  of  last  week  are 
%  cent  to  14  cent  off,  with  choice  fifties  and 
mxtles  unchanged.  A  block  of  r/xn  boxes  sold  at  l%c. 
for  four  b)z-.'S.  Raisins— Slow  and  offered  low.  Home 
good  Tliree  Crown  boxes  were  slaughtered  at  90e. 
Three  Crown  "R"  bags  sold  at  4%ft*4%c,  full  prices. 
Apricfits-.Movln^  (airly  at  low  figures.  Boxes  sell 
at  6>^(&*H^::  bags,  C@7.  Several  round  lots  1890  crop, 
•old  at  Z'/^r^if.. 

CiiiCA')'),  April  19 -California  Dried  Fnilts— Large 
transactions  are  not  heard  of  at  present.  It  is  rather 
late  In  the  Rea<ion  for  anything  of  this  kind.  Certain 
lines,  hr>wev<:r,  sell  very  well.  In  f-irt  there  may  be 
said  U>  rx)nUji\»:  a  moderate  tofalr  demand  for  choice 
gfxylB  of  all  line*,  wli  h  th^  exception  of  raisins.  The 
market  for  this  line  li  ruling  quiet  and  slow,  with 
COTwiderAble  stock  on  hand. 


Eastern  Hop  Markets. 

Ho.  s  advanced  under  an  active  specnlaiion  and 
strong  interior  feeling.  Fancy  State  still  tend  up- 
ward. State  '90'8  common  to  choice  are  held  at  25® 
32c;  Pacific,  25@31c;  all-winter  '90's  160230.  Closing 
option  rates  for  May,  29c  bid,  and  3.3X®33>^«  was 
asked;  lune,  29J^(i)32c;  July,  29%@34c.  Exports  for 
the  week  were  471  bales. 

Miscellaneous. 

New  York,  April  17.— Lima  beans- Much  to  the 
relief  of  receivers  the  heavy  lots,  ex-Mineola  and 
those  of  this  week  by  the  Pacific  Mail  are  pretty 
much  placed.  The  market  is  firmer,  $1.65@$1.70  per 
bushel  spot. 

New  York,  April  19. — Lima  Beans. — The  stock  of 
California  lima  beans  is  reported  small,  and  81.75  per 
bushel  is  quoted  on  strictly  choice  S|jOt. 


General  Remarks  and  Statistics. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  of  produce  at  this  port  for  7  days  ending  April 
18,  '92,  were  as  follows 


Flour,  qr.  sks   88,539 

Wheat,  ctls   73,310 


Barley,  •• 
Kye,  " 
Oats, 

Coi  u,  " 
Butter,  " 
do  bx3 
do  bbls 
do  k(gs 
do  tubs 
do  i  bxs 


38,160 
605 
492 
1,542 
1,9j9 


1,048  Straw, 
 Wine, 


Bran,        sks    11,766 

Buckwheat  "  

MiddUngs    "   2,512 

Chicory,  bbla    155 

Hop;  "   

Wool, 
Hay,  ton 
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  6,107 

....  1,436 

•■    48 

gals   182.440 

Brandy,  "    3,330 

Raisins,  bx3    1,431 

Honey,    oa    '24 

Peanuts, sks   


*Cheese,  ctls   1,111 

do    bxs   36  li  Walnuts 

Egg^,    doz,   66,710  Almouds  "    62 

do      "Eastern  iMustaid  "   

Beaus,  sks   2,756|Flax       "    36 

Potatoes,  sks   5,47n!Popcorn  "   

Onions,      "    481  .Broom  corn,  bbls  

•overl'd,  203  ctls. 

Receipts  Outside  of  California. 

The  receipts  ot  cprtaiu  articles  of  produce  from  Oregon, 
"Washington  and  other  distant  points  compa-'e  as  follows . 

July  1,  '9j  to  July  1,  '91  to 
April  18, '91  " 

Flour,  }  sks   251,343 

Wheat,  ctls  1;304,132 


Harlpy, 
Oats,      ••  .. 
Woo',  bales 
Hops,     "    . , 
Rye.  sks    . . . 
Potatoes  sks, . 


261,057 
315,409 
5,949 
443 
210 
89,874 


April  l6,  '92. 
386,690 
1,224,221 
51,633 
378,(158 
6,813 
431 
3,352 
123,027 


Oregon  Crop  Advices. 

The  Portland,  Oregon,  circular  letter  for  the  week 
ending  April  16,  of  Oregon  Stale  Weather  Service  in 
cooperation  with  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  reports  as  follows. 

In  Western  Oregon  the  weather  conditions  have 
been  unfavorable  to  all  crops.  Fall  wheat  is  gener- 
ally in  good  condition,  though  in  wet  places  it  is 
obtaining  a  bad  color,  it  has  little  growth,  but  is  re- 
ported to  have  stooled  well  and  as  being  well-rnoted. 
The  spring  seeding  has  been  delayed  and  in  many 
sections  it  is  not  over  half  done  yet;  reports  indicate 
a  general  tendency  towards  a  much  larger  acreage 
than  usual.  The  frosts  have  undoubtedly  done  dam- 
age to  the  fruit  buds,  though  the  exact  damage  can- 
not now  be  ascertained.  A  freezing  temnerature 
existed  on  the  mornings  of  the  11th  and  12th  in  many 
localities  and  it  was  then  that  the  supposed  damage 
was  done;  it  is  however  surmised  that  not  more  than 
the  necessary  (jruning  of  fruit  was  done  by  the  frost. 
The  hopmen  are  busy  in  their  yards  and  preparations 
are  being  made  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  ravages 
of  the  hoplouse.  The  Agricultural  College  at  Cor- 
vallis  is  issuing  valuable  information  to  the  hop 
growers  of  the  State  on  the  subject  of  the  hop  louse, 
which  should  be  heeded.  Sheep  shearing  and  lamb- 
ing are  in  progress.  The  wool  clip  has  never  been 
excelled  for  quality.  Strawberries  are  in  blossom; 
small  berries  are  formed  and  garden  truck  is  growing 
slowly,  though  promising. 

In  Eastern  Oregon  the  soil  is  in  first-class  condi- 
tion, being  unusually  moist.  Spring  seeding  ig 
nearly  completed.  The  acreage  of  spring  grain  is 
the  largest  on  record.  There  has  been  a  marked  in- 
crease in  acreage  in  Grant  county,  owing  to  two  flour 
roller  mills  being  erected.  All  the  reports  indicate 
the  wheat  prospects  to  be  better  than  ever  before. 
Stock  is  in  excellent  condition  and  the  range  fur- 
nishes good  feed.  The  frosts  did  damage  to  fruit 
and  tender  vegetables,  though  not  to  any  great  or 
serious  extent.  The  lambing  season  continues  and 
with  most  excellent  results.  Wool  growers  report 
the  heaviest  and  best  gradeof  wool  clipped  this  year 
that  has  ever  been  secured.  Cereal,  stock  and  wool 
interests  were  nevf  r  more  promising  than  they  are 
at  present  throughout  Oregon. 

Cereals. 

London  cables  of  April  19th  report  as  follows: 
Wheat  and  flour  on  passage  to  United  Kingdom,  3,- 
009,000  qrs.;  Continent,  1,296,000. 

New  York  mail  advices  to  April  13th  report  as  fol- 
lows: Recent  crop  reports  from  France  are  more  fa- 
vorable. Some  damage  is  believed  to  have  been 
done  in  Germany,  but  it  is  said  that  fine,  warm 
weather  would  remedy  it.  In  Belgium  the  outlook  is 
favorable.  In  Northern  Holland  the  prospects  are 
satisfactory,  but  reteeding  is  necessary  in  some  other 
parts.  In  Hungary  wheat  is  looking  exceedingly 
well,  and  the  prospects  are  good  in  Spain  and  Italy. 
In  Russia,  owing  to  the  reduced  acreage,  an  average 
crop  cannot  be  reaped  under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumslonces.  The  weather  in  India  has  favored  the 
wheat  crop. 

The  local  wheat  market  the  past  week,  under  re- 
view, was  interrupted  by  a  two  days'  holiday,  but  as 
far  as  trading  on  Call  is  concerned,  the  holiday  sea- 
son might  just  as  well  have  continued  up  to  this 
writing.  In  futures  not  only  very  little  is  being 
done,  but  there  is  not  likely  to  be  improvement  until 
silver  advances  in  prices  and  other  unfavorable  in- 
fluences are  removed.  The  trade  is  watching  with 
considerable  interest  the  weather  at  home  and 
abroad.  It  now  looks  as  if  the  wheat  crop 
in  the  United  States  will  be  short  by  fully  100,000,- 
000  bushels  when  compared  with  the  yield  in  last 
year.  There  are  those  in  the  trade  who  contend  that 
this  shortage  will  be  largely  offset  by  a  large  carry- 
over. There  is  no  doubt  but  that  this  country  will 
have  a  large  carryover,  yet  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that 
it  will  equal  the  shortage  in  the  crop.  With  this 
being  the  present  situation,  foreign  crop  prospects 
become  an  important  factor  in  shaping  future 
values. 

The  barley  market  continues  to  fluctuate.  The 
receipts  are  heavy,  but  the  bulk  coming  to  hand  is 
off  colored.  The  feed  consumption  demand  con- 
tinues very  free,  considerably  larger  than  ever  before 
at  this  time  of  the  year.  Crop  prospects  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State  are  poor,  and  unless  that 
section  is  visited  by  rains  soon  the  yield  to  the  acre 
win  be  less  than  any  within  several  years  past.  In 
the  central  counties  the  yield  will  be  large. 

Oats  are  firm,  with  a  fair  demand  ruling.  The 
s'.ock  in  this  city  is  being  depleted  under  a  steady 
withdrawal.  The  tendency  of  the  market  appears  to 
be  upward. 

In  corn,  continued  light  receiots  and  a  fair  export 
movement  create  a  strong  market  at  the  recent  ad- 
vance. Crop  prospects  In  this  State  are  not  of  a 
very  promising  character. 

Rye  continues  slow  and  heavy. 

Feedstuff. 

The  market  for  feedstuff  holds  strong.  Some  deal- 
ers are  looking  lor  slightly  higher  prices.  The  feed 
consumption  demand  is  free,  with  the  supply  of 
bran  and  middliDgs  lessened  very  materially. 


Hay  Is  reported  weak  for  all  kinds.  The  supply  of 
compre>-seo  Is  in  excess  of  the  demand,  owing  to 
there  not  being  much  of  a  demand  for  shipment 
either  by  sea  or  overland.  Ii  is  claimed  that  If  the 
dry  weather  continues  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State,  and  at  several  points  in  the  central  counties, 
there  will  be  a  large  increased  acreage  cut  for  hay. 

Dairy  Produce. 

Butter  is  weak  at  unchanged  quotations.  The  re- 
ceipts continue  to  increase,  and  as  the  outlets  up 
north  are  being  cut  oft',  it  looks  as  if  further  conces- 
sions will  have  to  be  made  soon  so  as  to  clean  up 
consignments.  A  firm  in  this  city  which  receives 
large  consignments  is  taid  to  be  packing  quite 
heavily. 

Cheese  Is  weak  at  the  lo  wer  q  lolations.  The  de- 
cline is  due  to  heavy  receipts  and  buyers'  offLshness. 
Buyers  are  expecting  still  lower  ranges  in  quotations, 
and  therefore  they  will  not  take  hold  unless  offered 
concet.sions 

Eggs  show  signs  of  receding  under  free  receipts  of 
California  and  liberal  supplies  of  E  (Stern  on  the  way. 
The  consumption  has  fallen  off  very  mtterially. 
Vegetables. 

In  garden  stuff  the  market  shows  slight'.y  more 
strength  tor  both  rhubarb  and  asparagus.  Peas  and 
string  beans  are  weaker.  The  weakness  Is  due  to 
free  receipts  and  rapidly  Increasing  supplies  from 
which  to  draw.  Shipments  to  up  north  ports  are 
quite  free.    Marrowfat  squash  are  scarce  and  higher. 

Onions  made  a  slight  advance  the  past  week,  but 
eased  off  again  and  closed  at  our  quotations.  The 
higher  prices  are  causing  freer  shipments  to  this 
port.  New  onions  put  in  an  appearance  the  past 
week. 

New  potatoes  are  in  heavy  supply.  The  more  ma- 
tured, which  are  of  good  size,  are  readily  placed  at 
the  outside  figure  and  sometimes  at  even  higher 
prices.  For  old  potatoes  the  market  shows  more 
strength  for  both  California  and  Oregon  Burbank. 
Other  kinds  of  potatoes  do  not  show  any  material 
change. 

Fruit. 

One  basket  of  raspberries  and  a  few  gooseberries 
came  in  the  past  week. 

Strawberries  fluctuate  daily,  the  price  being  de- 
pendent on  receipts.  Yesterday  the  outside  price  for 
the  more  choice  was  $12  a  chest,  and  to-day  it  was  $9. 
The  quality  shows  an  Improvement. 

There  are  not  enough  apples  coming  in  to  justify 
quoting.  Those  received  come  from  Honey  Lake 
Valley  and  the  State  of  Nevada. 

Limes  and  lemons  are  weak  and  lower. 

The  demand  tor  oranges  is  quiie  heavy,  but  owing 
to  free  receipts  the  market  is  lower.  "The  quality 
averages  bett-r  than  it  did  one  month  aeo,  yet  there 
is  room  for  further  improvement.  Kedland  and 
Highland  oranges  continue  masters  of  the  situation. 

In  dried  fruits  there  is  absolutely  nothing  new  to 
report.  Receipts  are  light.  Supplies  to  draw  from 
are  said  to  be  light,  being  about  cleaned  up.  The  in- 
quiry is  chiefly  lor  jobbing  lots.  The  same  remarks 
apply  to  raisins. 

Live  Stock. 

Mutton  sheep  are  weak  at  the  lower  quotations. 
Bullocks  are  barely  steady.  Dairy  hogs  for  the  block 
are  firm,  but  heavy  packing  hogs  are  in  buyers'  fa- 
vor. Dairy  calves  are  fairly  steady,  but  range  calves 
favor  buyers. 

Wool. 

The  market  Is  slow.  While  we  do  not  quote  any 
higher  prices,  yet  it  is  said  that  a  few  sales  of  choice 
clips  have  been  made  at  a  slight  advance  on  outside 
quotations.  The  situation  of  the  markets  at  the 
East  and  abroad  does  not,  at  this  writing,  warrant 
expecting  much  of  an  improvement  for  the  better 
unless  it  be  later  on  in  the  season.  The  very  low 
price  of  tilver,  it  is  claimed  by  English  papers  ju^t  to 
hand,  has  cut  off  several  large  demand  markets  for 
woolen  goods,  which  has  made  itself  felt  in  the  tex- 
tile industry.  The  clip  on  this  coast  averages  better 
in  cleanliness,  strength,  etc.,  than  for  years.  That 
coming  from  Nevada,  is  exceptionally  good.  The  six 
months'  wool  from  tne  southern  part  of  the  State  is 
shorter  than  usual,  owing  to  scant  feed  for  sheep 
during  the  winter. 

Miscellaneous. 

From  reUabie  advices  up  to  April  20,  the  following  aum- 
mary  tonnage  movement  is  compiled: 

On  the  way—,  In  port^ 

1892.          1891.  18j2.  1891. 

.Sa-i  Francisco  223,004      268,3C8  •tl35,7f6  54,591 

San  Diego                  14,753       17.45i  5,592 

San  Pedro                   1,^<71         2,773  ....  , 

Oregon                       24,205       30,415  10,211    J- 17,530 

Puget  Sound   9.164  35,00* 


1 17,53 


Totals  272,697      343,946         144,335  85.405 

•Engaged  for  wheat,  1892, 19.974;  1891,  52,>^21  tFor  new 
crop  loading,  6,303. 

Tne  statistics  of  produce  exports  from  this  port  from 
July  lat  to  April  7th,  compiled  from  the  most  reliable 
sources  aggregati  as  follows: 

1891-92.  1893-91. 

Wheat,  ctls  12,018,524  10,676.149 

Flour,  bbls   873.072  931,020 

Barley,  ctls   786,338  208,535 

Poultry  is  slightly  lower,  with  still  lower  prices 
looked  fjr,  owing  to  liberal  receipts  expected  from 
the  (  entral  States. 

Beans  are  slow,  but  firm. 

Alfalfa  is  about  out  of  market. 

Hops  are  strong,  with  sales  reported  as  high  as  30 
cents  for  a  giltedged  article.  For  new  crop  hops 
contracts  are  reported  as  high  as  20  cents.  This  is 
said  to  be  an  exceptional  high  price. 


Dried  Fruits. 


The  quotations  given  below  are  for  average  prices  paid. 
Something  very  fancy  fetches  an  advance  on  the  highest  quo- 
tations while  poor  sells  slightly  below  the  lowest  quotations. 
Prices,  unless  otherwise  specifl-d,  are  for  fruit  in  sacks;  add 
for  50-tb.  boxes  tc  per  lb.,  aad  for  25-lb  boies,  Ic  to  Ic  per  lb. 

APPLES.  iDodo  fancy   8  @— 

Sun-dried,  i's,  com'on  2i@  3}  8uu-dr,  pl'd,  prime,bl.ll  @~ 

Do  do  prime   3}^  4  |Do  do  choice  12  «— 

Do  do  choice   4  @  4JIDo  do  fancy  13  @— 

Do  sliced,  common. . .  3j@  4  lEvap,peeled,  in  boxes. 

Do  do  prime   4  @  4J|   choice  15  @- 

Dodo  choice   4i@  54 1  Do  do  fancv   16  ^— 

UvftP.  hieaohed,  ring.  j  PEARS. 

50-tt)boiBi«    7  (3  8  Stm-dried,  quarten...  3  ft  4S 

APHICOT8.  Do  sUced  4  @  f 

Sun-dried,  unbl.  com.  2J'a  4  Evap,  sliced,  in  boxes.  6  @  8 

Do  do  prime   5  S  6i  Do  ring  do.   lOi®  — 

Do  do  choice   6  @  6S  PLUMS. 

Do  hieaoheit.  prime...  7  @—  Pitted,  sun-dried          4J<g  — 

Do  do  choice  eTap.t»oxea,3hoioe.—  (g— 

Do  do  fancy   8J@  9i  Do  do  do  f  uicy  —  @— 

Kvap.  choice,  in  boxec.  95@10  jUnpitted   2  @  2* 

Do  fancy,  do  10  @m\  PRUNES. 

FIGS.  Cal.  French,  ungraded  5i@— 

Sun-dried,  black  3  @  3}|Do  graded.  60  to  100..  6  @- 

Do  white  31®     1  Do  do  40  to  60   X  (g— 

Do  do  wtmhed  -  &     |F»ooy  sell  for  morn  money. 

Do  do  fancy   —  (g—  I  RAISINS. 

Do  do  pressed  —  @—  London  Layers, 

Smyrna  boxes  -(3—,    choice  ^  bx  *)  50@ 

Do  sackp  —  (g—  !Do  fancy,  do   1  75«  - 

GRAPES.  bayers.  *bi   125®  - 

Sun-dried,  stemless. ..  2  @  4  Loose  Muscatels, 

Do  unsteminod   1  @  2S    common,     bx..  1  00@  — 

NECTARINES.  Do  choice,  do   1  20@l  30 

Red.  sun-dried   3i@  5  Do  fancy,  do  1  50@  — 

Do  Evap.,  in  boxes. . .  5      6  Jnstem'ed  Musca- 
White,  sun-dried          4@6     tela.  In  sack  n,^  lb  4@ 


Do  evaporat^Ml. 

PEACHES, 
Sun-dried,  unpeeled, 
common, bleached..  3i$ 

Do  do  prime,  do  5  6 

Do  do  choice,  do  6  ft 

Do  do  fancy   7  6 

Ev»p,anpeTd,oholae.  7  i 


5 

Stemmed  dodo   5®  6} 

^eedlesp  do  do   6^  — 

Dodo^aO-Ibbi...  1  15@  — 

—  Sultanas,  unbl,  bxs  I  Ib&l  40 

—  Do  bleached,  in  bxs  1  30S1  60 

—  j    Halves,  quarters  and  eighths 

—  25,  60  and  75  cents  bighei  re- 

—  speotively  than  whole  boxes 


Prices  Current. 


GENERAL  PRODUCE. 


Extra  oboloe  Id  good  packages  (etch  an  advance  dti  top 
qaotatlous,  wUle  very  poor  gmiet  kU  less  than  the  Icw^i 
qiotatloBS.  WEn»ric8DAT,  April  20,  18iS 

BEANS  AN«  PEA8  FI/JUR 

Bayo,  ctl  2  (0  --a  2  20  f?xtra, CltyMlil*  4  80  (S  5  «0 

Butter   2  40      2  80  DoOountryJUlls  4  05  (S  5  W 

Pea   2  20  (&  2  80  Supenine  3  Oj  ^  3  30 

B«d   1  9a  («  2  15  NUTS-JoBBlMO. 

Pink  1  75      2  00  IWalnuU,  Oal  lb 

BmsU  White   ..  2  20  »f  2  55  DoOholce  

Large  White, . . .  2  90  4«  2  45  D»  paper  shell. . 

Lima  1  95  ^  2  2tt  a.liuouds,  sft  stil. 

Fid  Peas.hlkwe  1  30  »e  1  60  " 

Do  green   1  3'J  fte  1  50 

Do  NiieB   1  2R  (e»  1  40 

ttpUt   3  85  @  4  15 

BUTTER. 
GaL  Poor  to  ratT.n<  12 J  3  - 
Do  good  to  choice  15  a  — 
Do  OUtedged...    —  @ 
Do  Creamery  rolls  —  @ 
Do  doGiltedge. .     —  ® 

Eastern.   —  @ 

CHEESE. 
Oal.  choice  mild  10i(g 
Do  fall  to  good 
Do  gilt  edged.. 
Young  America 

EGGS, 
Oal.  ranch,  doe. 
Dodo  selected. , 

Do  store  

Eastern   16  @ 

Bran,  ton          16  50  @17  50 

reedmeal          26  00  @28  00 

Gr'd  Barley....  22  00  @23  50 
Middlings  19  00  (S20  5J 


4  <a 

6  & 

7  <i 

10  9 

12  S 

71 

6if 

8 

n  (§ 

IS 

144§ 

1« 

Ijl 

3 

12* 

8 

111® 

16 

Paper  shell   12  i 

Hard  Shea  

Brazil  

Pecans  smsUl. . . 
Do  large  

—  Peanuts  

—  Filberts  

18i  Hickory  

18i  Chestnuts  

19  ONIONS. 

—  Silver  Hkln.Cholce 
'   per  ctl   2  00  ®  S  00 

1'    Fair  to  Good...  1  »  (»  - 

10  |Cut   75  ®  - 

POTATOES. 
'•^  Early  R<Me,  ctl .     25  a  40 
_  iBurbankSeedling,  50  @  70 
„,  j  Do  di  Oregon..     9D  (g  I  15 
_  Do  Humljoldt..     48  c»  75 

,„  Kiver  Reds   15 

"  INew   BO  <8 

Sweets   —  (<i  — 

POULTET. 

Hens,  doz   6  00  @  g  00 

rwj.  r.  k-M    1  «Qc  ,^  Roosters.old....  6  50      8  CO 

Oil  Cake  Meal..  025  00  Dq  young   8  00  012  00 

Manhattan  Food  *  cwt.  7  50  iBrollers,  small..  3  50  ;4  5  50 

"  *  "  Do  large  6  00  (S  — 

Fryers   7  00  ®  — 

Ducks   6  00  @  9  OO 

Geese,  pah   1  75  (82  25 

—  Goslings   2  :0  @  3  50 

—  Turkeys;  Gobl'r.  15  « 
12  Turkeys,  Hens..  17  @ 
10  .Manhattan  Egg 

—  Food  V  cwt... 11  10  @ 
PROVISIONS. 


9  (If 

—  @ 


19»@ 

-  i 

17  @, 


35 
80 


13 


HAY, 

Wheat,  per  ton. 12  00  @ 

Do  choice  14  00  @ 

vVbeat  and  OatelO  00  »e 

WUd  Oats  10  00  ® 

Cultivated  do.. 11  00  @ 

Barley   8  00  @ 

Alfalfa   8  00  @ 

Clover   ® 

Straw  bale   45  @ 

GRAIN,  KTO. 
Barley,  feed,  ctl.  1  00  (3  1  03S<!al.BaooD,he'Ty,lb  Si'a 

Do  Choice   1  05  @    —  Medium  

Do  Brewing  ... .  1  05  @     —  ]   light   12 

Do  do  Choice...  1  15  @     —  laji.   9@ 

Do  doGiltedge..  1  185@     —  Cal.  Sm'k'dBeef  114@ 
Do  Chevalier....  1  05  (g  1  40  , Hams, Cal salt'd    10  @ 
Dodo  Giltedge..  1  45  @  1  50     do  Eastern... 
lAickwbeat  1  70  @    —  REETIB 

Com,  White.,..  1 2S  a  1  asf 

VeUow,  large...  1  30  1  1  36}! Alfalfa...^....  12 
Dosmall........  1  32^f  1  m^^^^----  }* 

_  IFlaxseed  

_  Hemp  

Mustard,  yellow  3i 


17J 
19 


1  *im 

1  38|@ 


uats,  milling.. 
Feed,  Ohoice.. 

Dd  good  1  30  @ 

D )  fair   1  38i@  - 

Surprise   1  50  @  — 

Black  Cal   1  10  W  1  40 

Do  Oregon          1  20  @  1  i7J 

Gray   1  20  (« 

Kye   1  47i@  — 

Wheat,  mUUng. 
Giltedged...,  1  57J@  — 

Dj  Ohoice   1  55  @  — 

Do  fair  to  good. .  1  51J<g  — 
Htiipplng,  cho'ce  1  5lJ-@  — 

Do  good   1  £0  (g  — 

Djfair   1  - 

Oommon  1  45  @  — 

donora   1  45  a  1  67i 


HOPS. 

1891  Choice  to  Ex.  26  @ 
Fah:  to  Good...     22  @ 


do  Brown . . , ,      3  i 
W(»OL. 
Spbino,  18f  j. 
Humb't&Men'cSio—  3 
Sac'to  valley. ...     16  @ 
8  Joaquin  valley    II  @ 
Oala'v  k  Fthll.     14  @ 
i)regon  Eastern.     10  & 

do  valley   —  (g 

iSo'n  Coast,  def..  .  10  @ 

HONEY. 
'  WTiiteComb,2-fl)     10  ffi 
dodol-lhframd    12  (d 


White  eitraofd 
30  lAmbcr  do 
—  Beeswax,  lb.... 


Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

Choice  selected.  In  good  packages,  fetch  an  advasoe  on  the 
quotations,  while  very  poor  grades  sell  less  than  the  lower 
quotations.  WEDNiaDAV,  April  20, 1892. 


Limes,  Mex  ....  3  00  @  4  00 

Do  Cal   -  @  - 

Lemons,  box.. . .  1  00  @  3  00 

Do  Sicily   5  00  @  — 

Oranges,  Seed- 
Ungs  - 

Redlands  1  75  @  2  00 

Riverside  1  50  @  1  76 

Los  Angeles..  1  25  ^  1  50 
Do  Navels— 
Redlmds  3  CO  @  3  50 


Beets,  sk   -  @  1  00 

Carrots,  sk   36  g  — 

Okra,  dry,  n>....  15®  — 
Parsnips,  ctL ...  —  ®  1  25 
Peppers,  dry,  lb    10  @  — 

"Do  green   —  @  — 

Turnips,  ctl   50  @  — 

Cabbage,  100  fts    40  O  — 

Garhc,  ft   2  @  3 

Squash,Mrft,  to  12  00  @i3  08 
DoSummer,lb..  1  OO  fts  — 


Los  Angeles..  2  50  @  2  75  Tomatoes,  box.  2  50 

Riverside         2  50  @  3  00  i  Asparagus,  box  1  00  (§ 

Duarte   2  6*  @  3  00  Do  choice  to  ex  2  00  @ 


Oranges  frosted  and  p"or  Peas,  green,  sk. 

sell  at  a  decUas  of  S1@.S1  50jDo  sweat  

per  box  on  the  above  quota  Rhubarb,  box. 


tions. 

Strawberries,  per  chest— 
Longworth...  7  00  @  9  00 
Sharpness....  5  00  @  7  00 


-String  Beans. 
Cucumbers,  doz 
Mustueoms .... 


00  @  — 
2  (a  3 
25  S  1  OO 

i<a  10 

75  e  1  2'i 
10  @  38 


Live  Stock. 


BEEF.  MUTTON. 

Stall  fed   6f@  -  Wethers   8  »- 

Grass  fed,  extra  6i®  —  Ewee  

Fu-st  quality   6i@  -  Do  Sprmg    9  glO 

Second  quality   6  ®  — 

Third  quality  5ia  -  i  HOGS. 

BuUs  and  thin  Cows. .  3|S  3i 

VEAL.  Ught,  ^  lb.  cents  fig  - 

Range,  heavy  4|@  —.Heavy   4|a 

IV:,  nght  6  @  -  Feeders  SH  4 

Dairy   7      — IStook  Hoaa.   ij®  — 


SECOND  EDITION. 


REVISED   AND  ENLARGED. 


lALIFORNIA  iRUITS 


HOW  TO  GROW  THEU. 

A   MANUAL  OF  METHODS  WHICH  HAVE  YIELDED 
GREATEST  SUCCESS;  WITH  LISTS  OF  VARIETIES 
BEST   ADAPTED   TO   THE  DIFFERENT 
DISTRICTS   OF  THE  STATE. 

BY  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M. 
PRACTICAL,  EXPLICIT,  COMPREHENSIVE. 

Embodying  the  Experience  and  Methods  of  Hundreds 
of  Successful  Growers,  and  Constituting  a  Trust- 
worthy Guide  by  which  the  Inexj>erienced 
may  Successfully  Produce  the  Fruits 
for  w.  ich  Calif omia  is  Famous. 

L^rge  Octavo-599  Pages,  Fol  7  Dlnstralefl, 

PRICE   $3.  POSTPAID. 

PtTBLISHTO  BT 

THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

FuBLisHKBS  Pacific  Kukal  Prb.<!8, 
220  Market  Street,  Elevator  12  Front  Stre«t. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  OAL. 
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pAClFie  R.URAI0  fRESS. 


Apbil  28,  1892 


Molecules  in  Air. — Curious  evidence 
shows  that  a  cubic  inch  of  air  at  sea  level 
contains  about  350,000,000  molecules.  If 
the  law  of  regularly  diminishing  density 
holds  good,  a  cubic  inch  air  at  the  height  of 
100  miles  will  contain  about  350,000  mole- 
cules, and  at  less  than  222  miles  only  i 
molecule.  Opinions  differ,  however,  as  to 
the  actual  height  of  the  atmosphere's  upper 
surface.  Prof.  Young  declares  that  no  defin- 
ite upper  limit  can  be  stated,  while  Prof. 
Forster  of  Berlin  contends  that  a  thin  air, 
connected  with  that  of  the  earth,  pervades 
the  whole  solar  system. — Chicago  Journal  of 
Commerce. 

Complimentary  Samples. 

Person*  receiving  this  paper  marked  are  requested  to 
examiD  iti  oonteDta,  terms  of  subscrii-tiOD,  and  give  It 
their  own  patronage,  and  as  far  as  practicable,  aid  in 
oirculattng  the  journal,  and  making  its  value  more 
widely  known  to  others,  and  extending  its  influence  in 
the  cause  it  faithfully  serves.  Subscription,  paid  in  ad- 
vance, OS.,  81;  10  mos.,  $2;  15  mo8.,  $3.  Extra  copies 
maile  'for  10  cents,  if  ordered  soon  enough.  If  already 
a  suDocriber,  pUase  show  the  paper  to  others. 

Oar  Agents. 

J.  C.  HOAG — San  Francisco. 

R.  G.  Bailey— San  Francisco. 

Gko.  Wilson— Sacramento  Co. 

Bamtjbl  B.  Cliff— Cieston,  CaL 

A.  C.  Godfrey- Oregon. 

Mkb.  Brtjck  B.  Lee— Tehama  Co. 

M.  H.  Teuett- Alameda  and  Contra  Costa  Go's. 


$500,000 


To  LOAN  IN  ANY    AMOUNT  AT  THB  TBRY  LOWEST  MARKET 

rate  of  interest  on  approved  security  in  Farming  Lands. 
A.  SCHULLER,  Room  8,  420  California  Street,  San 
Francisco. 

$3,250,000 

To  LOAN  ON  MORTGAIB  ON  RANCHES  AND  CITY  RBAL  ESTATE 

below  market  rates.  HOWE,  BANDMANN  &  CO.,  608 
California  St.,  S.  F. 

NOTICE  OF  ASSESS  MEN  r. 


GORDON  ORCHARD  AND  VINEYARD  COMPANY, 
Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Oallfornia;  location  of  works,  Hanford,  Tulare 
County,  California. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  22d  day  of  March,  1892,  an 
assessment  (No.  2)  of  $2M  per  shaie  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately 
in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  S*^cretary,  at  the  otfice  of 
the  Company,  111  Front  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  aseessmeat  shall  remain  im- 
paid  on  the  28th  day  of  April,  1892,  will  be  delinquent 
and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless  pay- 
ment is  made  before,  will  be  fold  on  SATURDAY,  the  2l8t 
day  of  May,  1892,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment,  together 
with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale.  By  order  of 
the  Board  of  Directors. 

CHAS.  MER8F  ELDER,  Secretaiy. 
Offio*.  Ill  Front  Street,  San  Francisco,  Oalifornia. 


WANTED. 


An  experienced  married  man  to  take  charge  of  and 
work  a  forty-acre  fruit  ranch  forty  miles  from  San 
Francisco,  on  railroad.  Good  neighborhood.  Good 
house.  Give  number  in  family;  your  age;  amount  of 
experience  and  reference.  Add. ess, 
M.  S.  W., 

939  Pine  Street, 

San  Francisco,  Ca'. 


SHIP  YOUR  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 


-TO- 


DAIRYMEN'S  UNION, 

118,  115,  117  8t  119  DA. VIS  STREET, 
SAN  FRANCISCO, 

And  secure  the  quickest  and  best  return;.     If  you  are 
not  a  member  join  now. 


A.a?EisrTSi 

Inventors  should  send  to  DEWEY  &  GO'S 
SCIENTIFIC  PRESS  PATENT  AGENCY, 
No.  220  Market  St.,  San  Franclsoo,  for  latest  Guide  to 
Inventors.  Host  Experienced  and  Successful  Patent 
Sollciton  West  of  New  York  City.    Established  1860 


BEST   TREE  WASH. 

"Greenbank"  98  degrees  POWDERED  CAUSTIC 
SODA  (tests  99  8-10  per  cent)  recommended  by  the 
highest  authorities  in  the  State.  Also  Common  Caustic 
Soda  and  Potash,  etc.,  for  sale  by 

T.   W.  JACKSON  A  CO., 
Manufacturers'  Agents, 
104  Market  St.  and  8  Oallfomta  St.,  S.  P. 


BAKING  PAN 

THE  BEST  ON  EARTH. 


Positively  TTneaualed  for  Baking  Meati 
Fowls,  Fish,  Puddingg,  Etc. 

SELF-BASTING— Any  article  cooked  in  it  RETAINS 
ITS  JUICES  AND  FLAVORS,  thus  making  it  MORF 
PALATABLE  AND  NUTRITIOUS.  MORE  JUICY  AND 
TENDER,  than  if  cooked  in  any  other  way. 

^NO  PARBOILING.  It  bakes  Bread,  Cakes  and 
Puddings.  Try  it  thoroughly,  and  you  will  never  use 
any  other. 

J.  O.  MAYNARD, 

No.  SIS  Pine  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Sole  Agent  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 

BBI.IABI.E    AOEINTS  WANTED. 


VULCAN  SICKLE  GRINDER. 

Keep  Mower  Knives  Sharp. 

PRICE,  $10. 

Address  all  Orders  to 

DEERE  IMPLEMENT  CO., 

305  Market  St.,    -    SAN  FRANCISCO. 


IMPORTANT  SALE 


OF 


PERSONAL  PROPERTY. 


The  persona!  property  of  the  estate  of  the  late  ANDREW 
SMITH  will  be  offered  for  Bale  to  the  highest 
bidder  for  cash, 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  30,  1892. 

At  10  O'clock,  A.  M., 

By   the   administratrix,   MARY  C.  SMITH,    at  the 
Homestead 

Near  Bedwood  City. 

To  wit:  One  pair  of  mules,  one  twcyear-old  colt,  one 
yearling  colt,  four  Holstein  cows,  one  Uolstein  yearling 
heifer,  one  yearling  Holstein  bull,  three  grade  cows 
with  calves  by  th  eir  side,  several  head  of  fat  cattle, 
and  a  lot  of  thoroughbred  Berkshire  and  Poland-China 
pigs  from  six  months  to  2}  years  old. 


IMPROVED  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

TOOL  COMPANY 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

Machinery   and  Information 
for  Irrigating  Plants 
of  All  Sizes. 

E8TIMATKS  OBKBRFULLT 
FUBNISHBD. 

Address  Works,   First  &  StevenSOIl  St>„ 
SAN  PBANOISOO  CAL. 

Send  for  book  ihowing  cheap  Irrigation,  mailed 
tree. 


No  story  need  be  told  of  the  Cyclone  or  of  the  number  that  have  been  sold.  They  can  be  seen  working  In 
every  Inhabited  part  of  the  Pacific  Slope  whilst  hundreds  are  exported  every  year. 

The  Cyclone  mill  Is  not  an  experiment,  but  acknowledged  by  all  who  have  used  it  to  be  the  most  powerful  and 
durable  mill  on  the  market. 

It  is  simple  in  construction,  has  no  cogs  or  complicated  gearing  to  get  out  of  order.  Has  only  three  principal 
bearings,  heavily  babbited  boxes  and  self  oiling  apartments. 

The  wheel  and  vane  of  the  Cyclone  (which  are  the  most  durable  parts  of  any  solid  wheel  mill)  are  made  strong 
and  of  well  seasoned  wood  finished  with  the  best  lead  and  oil  which  neither  blister  in  the  sun  nor  is  consumed  by  rust 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  to 

Pacific  Manufacturing  Company, 

575  MISSION  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

Manufacturers  and  Jobbers  of  Windmills,  Pumps,  Tanks,  TUBULAE 
WELL  TOOLS,  Pipe,  Fittings,  Etc.,  Etc 


le  UWm  lUitti  iliaie 

Academy  of  Sciences  Building,  San  Francisco. 


WHAT  THE   PRESS   SAYS   OP  IT. 


San  Francisco  Argus. 
This  magaz'ne  has  a  field  and  a  futrre  before  it. 
Redlands  Citrograph 

It  is  the  equal,  typographically,  of  the  best  Fas'ern 
magazines,  hud  t  orn  a  literary  point  of  view,  it  is  mure 
lut  res!in<  to  the  people  of  California  than  any  other 
publication  we  have  yet  seen.  This  magazine  is  a  credit 
to  the  ed  tor  aud  publishers. 

Fresno  Republican 
It  is  the  best  effort  in  the  magazine  line  yet  attempted 
in  this  State,   It  has  a  local  triune  and  every  promts 
of  success. 

Boston  Herald 
Has  more  the  spirit  of  success  in  its  rages  than  any 
Pacific  Coast  publication  we  have  yet  seen. 

Ponoma  l'im:s 
The  most  distinctively  Californlan  ot  any  magazine 
ever  published  weat  of  the  Rocky  Muuotai  s. 

Los  Angeles  Journal 
The  su;c:8S  of  the  publication  is  assured,  for  the 
Pacific  Coast  tiai  long  waited  for  a  mag  zioe  of  s.me 
literary  me  it,  and  will  not  bj  slow  to  appreciate  it, 
now  it  has  materialized. 

Ventura  Observer 
We  commend  this  beautiful  monthly  to  the  readers  of 
the  Observer. 

Pasadena  Star 
Has  earned  for  itself  a  place  within  the  pale  of  Ameri- 
can magazine  literature, 

Santa  Clara  Valley 
Up  to  the  full  standard  of  a  high-grade  magazine. 

Woodland  Mail 
Is  finely  gotten  up  and  compares  very  favorably  with 
its  Eastern  competitors. 

St.  Louis  Observer 
Starts  off  with  articles  of  a  high  literary  character, 
showing  that  there  Is  a  great  deal  of  enterprise  be- 
hind It. 

Hartford  Post 

Among  the  best  literary  monthlies  of  the  country.  It 
Is  well  illustra  ed,  and  the  fact  that  it  comes  from  the 
extreme  western  border  of  our  land  gives  it  additional 
interest. 

Eureka  Standard 

It  maintains  the  high  standard  which  Its  initial 
number  indicated  .  .  .  The  magjzLe  takes  rank 
among  the  first  in  the  Nation. 

New  Orleans  Picayune 

The  California  Illustrated  Maqazinb  is  a  welcome 
addl  inn  t  >  the  usual  m-intbly  file,  and  shows  that  the 
West  Coast  in  matter  and  manner  is  not  fardistanced  by 
the  East. 

New  York  Christian  Intelligencer 

It  certainly  Is  the  leading  magazine  of  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

El  Paio  Mercury 
Tub  Calikornian  will  rank  with  Harper's,  The  Cen- 
ury,  Scrib7ier'g,\and  other  first-class  monthlies. 


California's  Young  Man 
The  California  Illustrated  Maqazinb  has  struck  a 
lead  which  w.ll  win  it  unlimited  fame  in  tbe  minds  of 
the  reading  and  thinking  public,  in  its  series  of  articles 
on  the  Chinese  question  as  actually  confronted  by  pe.-  pie 
on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Los  Angeles  Porcupine 
It  is  of  as  high  order  of  merit  as  the  leading  Eastern 
magazines. 

PhlUipsburg  (Pa.)  Journal 
One  of  the  finest  magazines  we  have  seen     •     «  • 
Should  be  In  every  Am;rican  home. 

New  York  Christian  Intelligencer 
Tbe  m-'gszine  is  a  success. 

New  York  Christian  Advocate 
The  young  monthly  is  to  be  highly  eommetded  and 
w.ll  be  heartily  received. 

California  Christian  Advocate 
Worthy  of  aay  such  enterprise  in  our  country. 

New  York  Congregatlonalist 
It  i!  bright  and  enjoyable  in  substance  and  externally 
attractive. 

The  California  Crown  Vista 
Equal  to  the  leading  magazines  of  the  East. 

Coast  Advocate 
It  ranks  with  the  leading  magazines  of  the  country — 
equal  in  tone,  contents  and  appearance  to  any  of  the 
Eastern  productions. 

Los  Angeles  Porcupine 
At  last  we  have  a  distinctively  Californlan  Illustrated 
Magazine,  in  which  we  may  take  a  just  and  pardonable 
pride.    Tub  Californian  for  April  is  a  number  that 
should  be  found  in  every  home  in  the  State. 

The  Antloch  Lelger,  Cal. 
This  is  undoubtedly  the  best  magazine  ever  published 
in  California  and  should  be  a  welcome  visitor  to  every 
home  in  the  State. 

Monterey  New  Era 
Beautifully  illustrated. 

Petaluma  Argus,  Cal. 
The  Californian  Illustrated  Maoazine  for  A(  rll  Is  a 
superb  number,  abounding  in  excellent  reading  and  fine 
illus  I  anions. 

Woodland  Mail 
The  Californian  Illustrated  Maqazinb  for  April  Is 
beautifully  i  lustrated,  many  of  its  articles  being  em- 
bellished by  artistic  sketches  making  the  issue  the  peer 
of  any  of  tne  elaborately  illustrated  magazines  of  the 
East.  The  magazine  is  an  honor  to  California  and  we 
bespeak  for  it  long  life  and  prosperity. 

Annals,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 
New  periodicals  are  springing  up  on  all  sides,  but  it  Is 
rarely  that  one  immediately  t.tkes  a  place  in  the  front 
rauk  as  does  the  Californian  Illustrated  Maqazinb  * 
*  that  compares  favorably  with  the  beat  of  our  large 
ma.az'ne°,  and  may  well  claim  an  honorable  po  Itlon 
along  ide  of  the  Century.  *  *  The  Cali'Ornian  is  a 
firs  -claBS  magazine,  and  we  wish  it  the  success  it  well 
deserves. 


J.  F.  HouoHTON,  President,  J.  L.  N.  Shkpard,  Vice-Pres, 
Obas.  R.  Story,  Seo'y,  R.  H.  Maoili.,  Gen.  Ag't. 

Home  Hotnal  Insnrance  Company, 

If.  E.  Cor.  Caliromla  and  SaiMome  HtM,, 
INOORPOKATED  A.  D.  1864.  San  Franclsoo. 

Losses  Paid  Since  Organization  $3,175,769  31 

Aeseto,  January  1,  1891   867,512  19 

Oapltal  Paid  Up  in  Gold   300,000  00 

NRT  BimPLlffl  over  evervthlns   S78  901  10 

WANTKD,  HOBTICULTUnAt.  POSITION, 

as  foreman  or  manag.  r,  by  a  young  man  (married)  with 
skill  and  experience  in  fruit  growing  and  nursery.  Very 
best  references  furnished.  Address,  HARVEY  0.  STILES, 
64  Manvel,  San  Diego,  Oal. 


FRANCIS  SMITH  &  CO., 

Manufacturers  ot 

Sheet  Iron  and  Steel 


ALL  SIZES. 

ISO  Beale  Street.       San  Francisco,  Cal, 

Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on 
ground.  All  kinds  of  Tools  Bupplted  for  making  Pipe. 
Batimates  given.  Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of 
Pipe  with  a  sompoaltlOD  of  Goal  Tar  and  ABphaltum. 


April  23,  1892. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES. 


Two  years  course,  Including  lectures  and  quizzes  by 
leading  physicians  and  surgeons.  Uuequiled  facilities 
for  clinical  instruction. 

Young  women  desiring  to  enter  the  course  will  apply 
to  the  prlncipil,  MISS  IDA  M.  FORSYTH,  at  the  City 
and  County  Hospital,  Potrero  Ave.,  between  Sierra  and 
Nevada  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  C»l. 


W  -A- ODE  cMs^VSr ^iyJE3, 

Analytical  Chemists  and  A  s^a>  era. 

ESTABLISHED  18S7  —  109J  COMMERCIAL  ST.,  LOS 
ADgeles,  Cal.  We  have  fitted  up  the  be  t  laboratory 
in  Southern  California  and  are  prepared  to  make  As-ays 
and  Analrsss  cf  all  Metals,  Minerals,  Ores,  Waters,  Fer' 
tilizers.  Etc.    ASSAYING  TAUGHT. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Fngineering, 

Stirveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 
723  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL. 
Open  AH  Year. 
A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  President. 
Assaying  of  Ores,        Bullion  and  Chlorinatlon  Assay , 
}2S;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.    Full  course  of  assaying,  150. 
ESTABLISHED  1864  O"  Send  tor  circular. 


BUSINESS  OOLLEQB, 

24  POST  ST.,  S.  F. 

FOB  SEVENTY  -  FIVE  DOI.I.ARS  THIS 
College  Instructs  In  Shorthand,  Type  Writing,  Book- 
keeping, Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Draning,  all  the 
English  branches,  and  everything  pertaining  to  business 
for  six  full  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers,  and  give 
Individual  instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  school  has 
its  graduates  in  every  part  of  the  State. 
^  Sins  for  CiscttiiAR. 

E.  P.  HEALD,  President. 

C.  8.  HALEY,  Secretary, 


TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  OO., 

RAN  VRANCT.Snn. 


GEO.ERTEL&  CO.  aUINCY,  ILL  . 


RUPTURE, 


PILESandall  R  ctal 
Disea^rs  positively 
CORED,  in  from  30  to 
J  60   days,  without 

'   OPERATION  OR  DETRN- 

TiONrROM  BUSINESS.  Also  ALL  KERVOUS.SKIN,  BLOOD 
PRIVATE  AND  CHRONIC  DISEASES  OF  ROTH  SEXES. 
SlBlCTlRK  AKD  URINARY  Troublfs  CURED  No  charge 
unless  cure  is  effected  Consultation  free.  Call  or 
addres' for  pamphlet,  DBS.  PORTERFIELD  &  LOSEY, 
8'3  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


PACIFIC  HEIGHTS  NURSERY. 

Nurserymen  and   Florists,  Attention! 

(WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL.) 

We  have  on  hand  and  constantly  arriving  from  Japan 
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Proprietor  at  Sausal  Fruit  Farm,  4J  miles  north  of  Napa 
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•nXJlKrEIS  on  Myrobolan,  Peach  and  Almond  Roots. 
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TT^t  TTTVT-FtTTT.T.   cfc  BDE3EiBE3, 

Growers  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Vegetable,  Flower  and  Farm  Seeds, 

419-421    SANSOME   STREET.   SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 


W.  R.  STRONG  COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED  1863. 

THOS.  MEHBRIN, 

AGENT  FOR  THE  CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO. 

Largest  and  Most  Complete  Stock  of  Fruit,  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
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Alfalfa-Haying  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 

As  pertinent  to  an  issue  which  deals  largely  with  the 
hay  product  of  the  State,  we  give  upon  this  page  a  com- 
posite plate  illustrative  of  alfalfa-haying  in  Kern  county. 
The  scenes  are  laid  upon  the  various  rich  farms  of  the 
Kern  County  Land  Company  of  Bakersfield,  but  they  are 


reader  can  hardly  realize  the  comfort  of  haying  leisurely 
where  no  storm  is  feared,  in  an  atmosphere  for  curing 
which  reduces  the  handling  of  the  hay  to  a  minimum  and 
almost  banishes  turning  and  tedding,  and  the  industrial 
advantage  of  stacking  the  hay  in  stacks  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  long,  if  you  please,  without  a  shred  or  a  shingle  to 
protect  it.    California  is,  in  most  of  its  area,  an  ideal  hay 


ora  go  to  grass  as  a  food  supply,  which  meets  all  the  re- 
quirements of  their  organisms.  Remembering,  then,  the 
relations  of  the  graminivora  to  the  human  species,  both 
in  its  highest  civilization  and  its  lowest  barbarism,  and 
remembering  also  the  incalculable  value  of  the  products 
of  the  graminivora  to  mankind,  it  becomes  apparent  that 
bread  is  rather  a  dress  cane  than  a  staff  of  reliance,  and  that 


ALFALFA  HAY   MAKING  IN  THE  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 


representative  alco  of  other  counties  where  alfalfa  is  grown 
upon  a  large  scale.  In  fact,  the  scenes  are  distinctively 
Oalifornian  in  the  glimpses  of  the  valley  landscape  and  in 
the  scale  and  methods  of  the  haying  operations  which  are 
portrayed.  Nowhere,  probably,  are  means  employed 
which  bring  vast  quantities  of  good  hay  into  permanent 
form  HO  cheaply  as  in  this  State.  This  is  in  part  owing  to 
the  enterprises  and  resources  which  characterize  some  of 
our  large-scale  producers,  but  probably  greater*credit  must 
be  given  to  the  peculiarly  favoring  climate  which  makes 
such  simple  and  cheap  arrangements  safe  and  satisfactory, 
and  to  the  irrigation  system  which  puts  the  moisture  into 
the  ground  where  it  does  most  good  without  dropping  it 
through  the  air  where  it  may  do  much  harm.   The  distant 


country,  for  the  same  agencies  which  produce  peerless 
raisins  and  dried  fruits  for  human  food  are  equally  kind  to 
the  beast  of  buiden  in  peerless  provender. 

Grass  and  Hay. 

Bread  is  called  the  staff  of  life  with  reference  to  the 
human  species,  but  it  bears  a  light  burden  as  compared 
with  the  weight  which  another  great  division  of  the 
animal  kingdom  throws  upon  grass.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  human  family  never  sees  bread  of  any 
kind.  The  fruit  eaters  of  the  tropics  and  the  flesh  eaters 
of  the  frigids  know  little  of  the  mill  or  the  bake  oven. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  countless  hordes  of  the  graminiv- 


an  older  writing,  that  "  all  flesh  is  grass,"  is  a  truer  gen- 
eralization— though  perhaps  in  a  difierent  sense  than  the 
writer  intended. 

In  view  of  this,  it  is  not  remarkable,  though  often  for- 
gotten, that  the  grass  crop,  green  and  dried,  is  by  far  the 
greatest  single  source  of  wealth  in  this  country.  It  is  the 
foundation  of  all  kinds  of  farming,  for  there  is  no  line  of 
field  production  which  does  not  employ  the  labor  of  the 
grass  and  hay-eating  animal.  For  this  reason,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  discussion  of  hay  production,  which  may  be 
found  to  occupy  large  space  in  this  issue  of  the  RuRAL, 
will  awakefl  wider  interest  than  any  other  single  subject 
which  could  be  mentioned,  and  will  afford  to^all  practi- 
cal iaformatiou  which  they  cannot  otherwise  obtain. 
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The  Week. 

These  bright  days  have  been  sharply  ushered  in  and  the 
biight  of  frosts  has  rested  upon  many  valley  areas.  Upon 
another  page  a  brief  sketch  of  the  visitation  is  given.  For- 
tunately, such  ills  prove  usually  somewhat  less  grievous 
than  early  conclusions  indicate,  and  we  trust  such  may  be 
the  experience  this  year. 

Some  have  htld  the  prevailing  low  temperature  and  the 
sharp  frosts  r.8  surety  that  another  storm  is  nt^eded  to  settle 
the  weather.  We  do  not  guarantee  the  deduction,  but 
certainly  more  rain  is  neeiled  to  finish  out  a  good  crop. 
iSome  parts  will  have  very  small  returns  unless  more 
moisture  falls,  and  nearly  everywhere  more  rain  would  be 
welcome  to  field  crops,  at  least. 


Damage  by  Frost. 

Frosts,  the  past  week,  did  considerable  damage  to  the 
more  tender  vegetables  and  fruits  in  the  central  and  north- 
ern counties.  Many  gardens  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
tomatoes  will  have  to  be  reset,  and  similar  reports  are 
coming  to  hand  regarding  potatoes.  It  has  been  several 
years  since  frosts  have  done  such  extended  damage  to  gar- 
den truck  and  fruit. 

The  damage  to  tree  fruit  is  reported  quite  heavy  in  many 
localities  as  far  down  as  Fresno  county.  While  consider- 
able damage  has  been  done,  yet  there  is  a  general  opinion 
that  the  uninjured  fruit  on  each  tree  will  grow  to  larger 
size  and  be  of  much  better  flavor  than  it  otherwise  would. 
The  vineyards,  more  particularly  in  the  lowlands  in  So- 
noma, .'vTapa,  Alameda,  Contra  Costa.  Yolo,  and  in  coun- 
ties farther  north,  are  reported  to  have  suffered  quite 
heavily.  It  is  stated  by  conservative  persons  that  the 
grape  crop  in  the  above  counties  will  be  from  20  to  50  per 
cent  less  than  it  would  have  been  with  a  frostless  season. 
Outside  of  the  damage  done  by  frost,  wine-growing  grape- 
vines did  not  bid  to  have  a  full  crop,  owing  to  a  lack  of 
moisture  in  the  soil.  The  fruit  did  not  set  for  much  more 
than  a  three-quarter  crop.  It  is  now  claimed  that  if  very  hot 
weather  is  experienced  in  .June  and  July  next,  that  fully 
one-haH  of  the  vine  fruit  left  by  the  frost  will  be  dried  up, 
owing  to  a  lack  of  foliage  for  protection.  Taken  at  its  best, 
ii<^  fruit  crop  in  the  central  and  northern  counties  prom- 
he  short  from  10  to  15  per  cent  in  tree,  and  from  30 


to  60  per  cent  in  vine,  the  shortage  ranging  according  to 
locality.  From  the  southern  counties  we  are  not  advised 
of  any  damage  by  frosts. 

Our  Premium  Letters— No.  1. 

We  are  gratified  at  being  able  to  lay  before  our  readers 
this  week  the  best  exposition  of  haymaking  in  California 
which  has  ever  been  published.  We  are  aware  that  there 
are  important  local  particulars  and  methods  which  are 
not  included  in  the  statements  we  publish  this  week,  but 
we  hope  to  draw  out  the  information  necessary  to  round 
out  the  subject  as  will  be  described  below.  Still,  as  it 
now  stands  in  our  columns  this  week,  the  group  of  letters 
embodies  more  straightforward,  practical  information  on 
California  hay  production  than  has  ever  been  given  in 
type  before. 

It  is  perhaps  remarkable  tha:t  asubject  of  such  universal 
importance  as  the  hay  crop,  has  received  so  little  atten- 
tion from  agricultural  writers,  but  such  is  the  case.  To 
the  general  reader  the  hay  crop  has  been  looked  upon  as  a 
crop  which  grew  itself  and  afforded  little  chance  for  inter- 
esting study.  Hay  growers  have  known  better  of  course, 
and  have  learned  from  their  own  experience,  and  from 
roadside  discussions  with  their  neighbors,  that  the  way 
the  crop  was  handled  from  plow  to  stack,  really  made 
much  difference  in  the  results.  But  there  is  very  little  gla- 
mour about  as  common  a  thing  as  hay,  and  so  pencils  were 
sharpened  and  pens  dipped  to  write  about  a  host  of  fashion- 
able farm  subjects  of  far  less  importance,  and  the  hay 
crop  was  allowed  to  come  along  as  best  it  could,  Topsy- 
like. 

We  are  very  glad  that  it  occured  to  the  Rural  Press 
to  break  in  upon  this  monotony,  and  we  are  sure  that  all 
will  agree  from  the  persual  of  the  hay  letters  we  publish 
this  week,  that  the  subject  has  not  been  neglected  from 
any  lack  of  interest  in  its  methods  or  because  there  is 
nothing  to  learn  about  it.  The  discussion  shows  that  hay- 
making, all  the  way  from  choice  of  land  to  choice  of 
market,  is  full  of  opportunities  for  close  observation 
earnest  thought  and  prompt  action.  Thus  it  enrolls  itself 
amid  all  our  progressive  agricultural  branches  and  we 
trust  it  will  continue  to  occupy  space  in  our  columns  in 
the  future. 

We  are  under  great  obligations  to  our  subscribers  who 
wrote  for  us  their  experience  and  observation  in  answer  to 
our  offer  of  awards.  We  are  aware  that  some  of  them  at 
least  wrote  as  much  or  more  to  aid  us  in  carrying  out 
what  seemed  to  them  a  progressive  idea  than  for  the  award 
offered.  While  we  thank  them  for  so  doing,  we  are 
troubled  that  some  of  them  should  have  attained  what 
seems  to  us  nearly  an  equality  in  point  of  merit,  because 
this  makes  a  decision  very  difficult.  Still  we  have  the  de- 
cision to  make  and  trust  it  will  commend  itself  to  our 
readers.    Our  awards  are  as  follows  : 

First  Prize  $10— For  the  letter  signed  "  R.,"  written  by  A. 
W.  R'lliiiison  Jr.,  of  N;ip». 

Second  Prize  ib~V^>r  tli'' le' ter  signed  '  Farmer,"  wi'it'eii  by 
R    \   Berry,  W  eatlaiid,  Yulia  Od. 

Third  Prize :  One  Year's  Sttliscripliini  to  Rural  Prcfs—V^jr  the 
letter  of  H.  Brockltur-il,  Oriuit  i  t'ark,  GuiirrtCisia  (Jo. 

Fourtli  I'riz''. :  Nf.cleijs  Great  llislorical  Chart,  Political  and 
United  Slates  Map — For  the  letter  of  E  J  ward  Bjr^vick,  Muiiicicy. 

Besi'lbs  the  above  premium  essays,  we  publish  a  lew 
otheis  this  week,  and  several  mora  will  appear  later  Tin.- 
wri  t  rs  shou  d  take  to  themselves  the  assiiratjce  tha'  ihey 
have  douea  public  service  in  briiigiug  torw  ird  iuiefisiuin- 
and  iuiporti-nt  facts  which  will  help  others  in  thiir  wojk 
and  increase  their  comforts  and  prosperity. 

We  have  remarked  that  the  letters  subnitted  (or  the 
awards,  do  not  cover  all  the  points  of  UalifDniia  hay- 
making. For  this  reason  we  make  the  following  new 
offer: 

Five  Dollars  iu  Cash  to  the  Eural  subscriber  who 
writes  the  best  letter  in  the  review  and  discussion  of  hay- 
making which  will  follow  the  publication  of  these  prize 
essays. 

We  shall  rely  upon  this  critical  review  of  the  subject  to 
embody  the  following  points: 

1 —  Statements  and  advice  of  the  essayists  which  do  not 
accord  with  your  own  experience  or  with  the  general  ex- 
perience of  your  locality. 

2 —  Methods  of  practice  which  are  not  as  satisfactory  as 
those  you  have  adopted. 

3 —  Important  considerations  in  any  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject which  the  essayists  have  overlooked  or  omitted. 

We  trust  this  invitation  will  lead  to  a  full  and  free  dis- 
cussion, and  ihe  award  will  be  based  upon  the  importance 
of  the  points  advanced  by  the  reviewer.  We  shall  ex- 
pect to  receive  these  letters  promptly,  for  we  desire  to 
make  other  announcements  of  prize  subjects  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Santa  Clara  Valley  fruit  growers  and  as  many  more 
as  can  attend  should  not  overlook  the  announcement  of  a 
convention  in  San  Jose  on  May  7lh,  of  which  full  particu- 
lars may  be  found  on  page  414  of  this  issue.  The  time 
seems  ripe  for  fuller  cooperation  among  fruit  producers, 
and  the  movement  should  be  a  strong  one. 


County.  Acr(8. 

Placer   9,845 

Sao  Beruardlno   33,205 

San  Diego   18,762 

San  Lu's  Obispo   36,620 

.San  Mateo   lO.SOO 

Santa  Barbara   13,50(1 

.Santa  Clara   35^178 

.Santa  Cruz   5,285 

Shasta     11,496 

Siskiyou   62,686 

Sonoma   8,470 

Stanislaus   1,600 

Sutter   4.555 

Tehama   15,466 

Trinity   3,500 

Yolo   11,5(10 

Yuba   10,000 


flay  From  a  Commercial  Standpoint. 

With  more  attention  to  fruit  culture,  comes  a  larger  de- 
mand for  hay,  owing  to  the  large  increase  in  the  number 
of  work  horses  used  by  orchardists.  A  few  years  ago  it 
was  claimed  by  those  in  position  to  know  that  for  every 
ton  of  hay  fed  out  in  this  city,  Oakland  and  Alameda, 
fully  three  tons  were  fed  in  the  remainder  of  the  State. 
Now  it  is  estimated  that  for  each  ton  fed  out  in  the  above- 
named  cities,  at  least  seven  tons  are  fed  out  in  the  rest  of 
the  State.  In  this  estimate,  no  reckoning  is  made  of  pas- 
ture-feeding, only  of  hay  that  is  cut  and  cured.  A  fair 
idea  of  the  hay  crop  can  be  gained  by  the  following  statis- 
tics of  acreage  devoted  to  it  as  returned  for  the  year  1891 
by  county  assessors: 

County.  Acres. 

AlanieJa   92.314 

Alpine   250 

Amador   7,00(i 

Kutte   II, con 

Calnvsras   9,510 

Oo'usa   3,60; 

Contra  Cos  a   43  400 

Dtl  Norte   135 

El  Dorado   4,927 

Humboldt   25,275 

Inyo   6  972 

Los  Angeles   13,300 

Marin   10,120 

Mariposa   6,330 

Merced   )  1,300 

Modoc   107,(00 

Monterey   2^,000 

Napa   16  7*^5 

Nevada   4.289    Total  685,851 

The  remaining  counties,  from  which  no  returns  were  re- 
ceived, it  is  estimated  brought  the  acreage  up  to  fully 
800,000  acres.  This  year  the  acreage  is  claimed  to  be  con- 
siderably larger  than  was  that  in  1891;  but  how  much,  no 
one  appears  willing  to  state.  The  amount  of  alfalfa  seed 
sold  the  past  winter  is  about  30  per  cent  more  than  ever 
before,  and  that  of  clover  about  20  per  cent  greater.  The 
increased  acreage  seeded  to  alfalfa  and  clover  is  due 
largely  to  more  attention  given  to  dairying,  owing  to 
creameries  growing  into  favor.  Alfalfa  is  also  growing  in 
favor  for  hog-feeding. 

From  George  Morrow  and  other  large  handlers  of  hay  in 
this  city,  we  learn  that  the  principal  demand  is  for  wheat 
hay,  which  is  chiefly  fed  out  to  work  animals  and  private 
teams.  The  next  in  demand  is  oat  hay,  which  is  prin- 
cipally fed  out  by  owners  of  driving  hoises,  roadsters  and 
fast  horses.  Chevalier  barley  hay  is  growing  in  favor,  and 
bids  fair  to  soon  take  rank  with  that  of  wheat  hay.  Bald 
barley  hay  is  considered  very  choice  for  feeding,  but  it  is 
hard  to  raise,  owing  to  very  few  localities  being  adapted 
to  its  cultivation.  Timothy  hay  is  unsalable.  Of  clover 
hay,  the  blue  and  red  tops  are  the  favorites  with  dairymen, 
with  burr  clover  hay  a  good  second.  ALalfa  hay  is  used 
quite  largely  by  dairymen  in  cold  weather.  Many  of 
them  claim  that  in  warm  weather  the  milk  from  cows  feed- 
ing on  it  has  an  unpleasant  flavor.  Considerable  stock  hay 
is  fed  out  here  by  butchers  and  stockmen.  Experienced 
horsemen  in  this  city  claim  that  wheat  and  wild  oat  hay 
is  the  best  all  around  feel  lor  horses.  They  claim  that 
new  wheat  hay  is  too  laxative  and  when  it  is  old  it  is  too 
binding,  both  of  which  are  neutralized  by  wild  oats. 

Dealers  iu  hay  claim  th«;t  the  best  prices  are  obtained 
for  hay  when  it  is  cut  just  as  the  milk  begins  to  h^iden, 
and  alter  being  cut  and  [>ropeil/  cured,  tlieii  stacked,  and 
iu  stacking  .^1  ghlly  Sitrinkled  with  stl  .  The  salt  is  sa  d 
to  sweeten  the  hay  and  uiike  it  more  pd^ilaLle.  The  hay, 
lliey  claim,  sh'  u!il  remain  in  the  stack  a  ceitain  leii^'lh  ot 
tune  before  b.iliiif?-,  ll:e  length  o'  time  being  due  lo  the 
kind  of  hay,  wh-,-ii  (.ut,  an]  al,o  the  Ijcaliiy  uiure 
grwwn. 

I  he  reccifils  of  hay  a.  S  .  i  Ff.iiicisc  i  in  1S91  ;  g.:i(  g  ite 
43,G9i  tons  the  firot  six  months  and  78, 853  the  last  ha  f  of 
the  year,  making  a  total  of  122  5l7  tons  for  the  year.  Tjis 
includes  all  kinds,  for  it  is  ne.irly  impossible  to  segregate 
the  varieties.  Nevada  farmers  sent  large  quantities  into 
this  State  in  1891.  This  was  due  to  heavy  losses  of  stock 
by  the  hard  winter  of  1689-90,  and  the  hay  crop  being 
largely  in  excess  of  the  home  requirements.  They  were 
also  able  to  market  their  hay  in  this  State  owing  to  the 
railroad  giving  them  special  freight  rates,  and  also  to  the 
high  prices  that  ruled  for  hay  throughout  California.  For 
the  first  five  months  of  1891  the  market  in  this  city  held 
around  at  a  range  of  from  $12  to  $19  per  ton.  In  the  fore- 
part of  July  prices  for  new  at  $9  to  $14  50  per  ton.  When 
it  became  known  that  the  crop  in  this  State  was  short, 
buyers  came  in  the  market  and  bought  quite  heavily  in 
the  country,  causing  prices  to  move  up  from  50  cents  to 
$1  a  ton,  and  this  advance  held  its  ground  in  the  market 
the  remainder  of  1891  and  well  into  March  of  this 
year. 

The  market  now  is  weak  for  old  with  poor  grades  hard  to 
sell.  For  new-crop  hay,  offers  are  made  at  from  $8  to  $11 
per  ton,  according  to  kind  and  quality.  It  is  claimed  that 
very  little  hay  will  come  from  now  on  from  Nevada.  This 
opinion  is  based  on  the  well  established  fact  that  large 
numbers  of  sheep  and  meat  animals  have  been  driven 
into  that  State,  and  also  to  a  very  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  milch  cows  owing  to  a  rapid  increase  in 
creameries. 
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The  State  Press. 

Yaba  City  Independent :  "  At  no  time  in  the  history  of  this 
nation  have  so  many  active  human  agencies  for  good  to  the 
race  been  in  operation." 

Sacramento  Xews:  "  Manifestly  there  is  a  lack  of  interest, 
especially  by  the  farmers  and  fruit  growers,  in  the  Sacramento 
County  World's  Fair  Association.  There  is  not  that  genuine 
enthusiasm  which  marks  deep  appreciation  of  the  objects  of  so 
important  an  organization." 

Visalia  TYmfs.-  "The  question  as  to  whether  the  United 
States  Senators  s'iould  be  chosen  by  the  people  will  be  voted 
upon  at  the  coming  election.  If  two-thirds  of  the  States  vote 
in  favor  of  the  change,  it  will  be  made.  For  the  last  25  years 
there  has  been  a  tendency  to  centralize  the  Government.  This 
change  would  be  in  the  opposite  direction  and  ought  to  carry." 

Woodland  Democrat :  "  The  defense  of  the  Pacific  States  in 
time  of  war  should  demand  the  thoughtful  and  patriotic  con- 
sideration of  the  whole  country.  The  Pacific  Coast  industries 
are  now  so  large  and  varied,  the  population  of  that  part  of  the 
Union  so  sparse,  the  distance  around  Cape  Horn  by  sea  so  great, 
the  long  time  required  to  reach  there  by  water,  the  increasing 
needs  of  that  part  of  the  American  Union,  all  point  to  and 
make  necessary,  as  a  matter  of  national  safety,  the  building  of 
the  Nicaragua  canal." 

Central  Californian :  "The  rate  on  nursery  stock  from 
Fresno  to  Redlands,  in  San  Bernardino  county,  a  dis- 
tance of  300  miles  over  the  tortuous  windings  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  system  is  $2.58  per  100  pounds  in  less 
than  carload  lots.  The  rate  on  like  freight  from  Los  Angples 
to  Chicago,  a  distance  of  over  29S6  miles,  is  $2.70  per  100  pounds 
in  less  than  carload  lots.  Will  any  friend  of  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific Company  say  that  the  rate  between  Fre  no  and  Redlands 
is  just?  When  this  matter  is  brought  to  the  attention  of  our 
Railroad  Commissioners,  as  it  will  be,  will  they  do  anything  to 
right  existing  wrongs  ?  Trade  in  the  interior  of  California  is  in 
the  grasp  of  a  merciless  corporation,  and  the  State  Board  of 
Railroad  Commissioners  has  the  power  to  free  it.  Will  the 
Board  extend  the  relief  which  the  people  ask?" 

Stockton  J/a!7;  "  Look  at  the  idiosyncracies  of  the  average 
reputable  elector.  He  does  not  attend  primaries  nor  prelimi- 
nary political  meetings — not  he.  Oa  the  evening  of  the  pri- 
mary, caucus  or  slate-arranging  meeting,  you  will  find  him  at 
home  with  his  newspaper,  or  on  the  street  attempting  to  'see 
a  man.'  The  wheels  within  wheels  of  a  republican  form  of 
government  are  being  operated  and  the  striker  and  political 
tough  are  out  in  force  to  see  that  the  wheels  are  fixed  to  run  as 
they  desire,  but  the  so-called 'good  citizen'  is  apparently  not 
interested  in  the  way  those  wheels  are  manipulated;  he  is  con- 
tent to  leave  1  heir  operation  in  the  hands  of  the  striker  and 
his  boss.  And  so  their  fair  political  structure  of  the  republic  is 
built  on  a  foundation  which  is  rottenness  itself.  This  is  the 
chief  cause  of  the  corruption  which  is  seen  permeating  oflficial 
circles  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  It  behooves  Americans 
to  remember  that  a  house  which  is  founded  on  the  sand  cannot 
stand  when  flood  comes." 


Nutritive  Value  of  California  Hay  Crops  —The 
fact  that  hay  is  usually  made  from  different  plants  than 
used  at  the  East  and  in  Europe,  and  that  the  hay  is  grown 
under  different  conditions  of  soil  and  climate,  it  becomes 
very  important  to  have  chemical  analyses  of  California 
hays,  so  that  their  nutritive  value  and  equivalents  can  be 
intelligently  set  forth.  This  is  the  more  important  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  tending  toward  the  compound- 
ing of  food  rations  for  different  animals  performing  differ- 
ent kinds  of  service,  and  this  cannot  be  done  upon  Eastern 
formulas  because  our  materials  are  known  in  a  general 
way  to  be  somewhat  different.  The  University  Experi- 
ment Station  proposes,  during  the  coming  year,  to  give  as 
much  time  as  possible  to  investigations  of  this  kind,  with  a 
view  of  making  its  work  of  especial  value  to  the  stock- 
grower  and  dairymen.  Some  analyses  have  already  been 
made,  but  more  are  necessary  to  serve  as  data  for  gener 
alizations. 

Souther  Farm  Horse  Bale.— The  horse  sale  by  Gil 
bert  Tompkins  of  Smther  Farm,  San  Leandro,  held  last 
week,  was  a  notable  event  from  several  points  of  view. 
The  attendance  was  very  large  and  yet  the  hospitality  of 
the  proprietor  was  adequate  thereto,  both  in  material  and 
sentiment.  The  sale  was  fairly  satisfactory,  we  are  told  by 
visitors,  both  in  aggregate  and  average.  The  appoint- 
ments of  Souther  Farm  as  a  breeding  and  training  estab- 
lishment, received  very  high  praise  from  those  who  visited 
it.  Mr.  Tompkins  is  conducting  his  establishment  on  a 
liberal  plan  and  with  high  aims,  and  merits  the  attention 
which  he  is  securing  from  the  public. 

Hani>  Book  or  West  American  Conifers.— Prof.  J. 
G,  Lemmon,  of  Oakland,  has  published  in  pamphlet  with 
the  above  title  his  plan  for  the  adoption  of  approved 
English  names  for  the  cone-bearing  trees  of  the  Pacific 
Coast.  The  matter  is  similar  to  that  contributed  for  the 
Rural  Pres.s  of  .Tan.  231  and  30th,  and  is  now  in  good 
form  for  reference  and  preservation.  Copies  of  the  pam- 
phlet are  sold  at  25  cents  each.  Prof.  Lemmon  has  now  in 
preparation  a  volume  of  about  .350  pages,  to  be  entitled 
"  West  American  Cone  Bearers,"  fully  illustrated.  It  will 
command  wide  attention. 
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The  Premium  Map. 

The  Rural  Press  map  proves  to  be  the  most  popular 
and  successful  newspaper  premium  ever  offered  in  Califor- 
nia. It  was  given  to  the  public  about  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary, and  already  nearly  two  thousand  have  been  dis- 
tributed. Cills  for  it  have  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
coast,  and  more  thau  a  few  from  the  farthest  corners  of 
the  United  States.  Through  its  aid  the  circulation  of  the 
Rural  is  being  widely  extended,  not  only  in  California, 
but  in  other  States,  where  California  ideas  and  methods 
are  read  with  interest.  The  map,  with  the  historical  chart 
which  covers  its  reverse  side,  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  most 
valuable  publicitioa  of  the  kind  ever  given  to  the  public, 
and  its  intrinsic  value  is  many  times  greater  than  the  price 
we  ask  for  it.  It  was,  in  fact,  originally  sold  by  the  pub- 
lisher for  $5.00.  Many  of  those  to  whom  the  premium  has 
been  sent  have  acknowledged  its  receipt,  and  from  a  heap 
of  several  hundred  letters  we  select  the  following  at  ran- 
dom : 

Mr.  E.  S.  Barney  writes  from  Drytown,  Cal.:  "  The  Neely 
Historical  Chart  sent  me  came  duly  to  hand.  The  more  I  ex- 
amine it,  the  better  I  like  it.    Think  it  very  fine." 

Mr.  Chas.  E.  Bapp  writes  from  San  Jose  :  ''  I  am  surprised 
to  find  your  map  such  a  complete  ne.  I  thought  it  might 
be  a  map  of  general  outlines,  but  such  an  instructive  map  I 
did  not  ex-  ect  you  could  give  away.  I  have  read  your 
paper,  the  Rural  Press,  for  18  years  or  more,  and  have  many 
times  found  the  price  of  it  by  reading  one  copy.  I  would 
not  do  without  it  as  long  as  I  could  raise  the  money,  and  I 
do  not  see  how  any  one  who  is  interested  in  agriculture  can 
get  along  without  such  a  paper  as  the  Robal  Press." 

Mr.  M.  \V.  Woodard,  914  Sixteenth  St.,  Oakland,  writes  : 
"  Your  premium  map  proves  a  family  delight,  relieving  the 
mind  of  the  burden  of  dates,  and  thus  divesting  historical 
study  of  its  terror.  As  a  bird  in  its  flight  sees  all  beneath 
clearly,  so  on  this  map  one  sweep  of  the  eye  gives  all  the 
prominent  facts  of  American  politics  and  history  in  their 
correct  relations  and  order  of  sequence.  My  children  make 
daily  use  of  it." 

Mr.  W.  W.  Smith,  of  Vacaville,  Cal.,  writes  :  "  The  map 
came  to  hand  all  right.  I  like  it  very  much.  I  cannot  under- 
stand how  such  a  map  can  be  sold  so  cheaply." 

Mr.  H.  Bish,  of  Lompoc,  Cal.,  writes:  "The  map  is  a 
good  one— a  valuable  map  for  the  household  or  ol33ce.  It 
should  be  in  every  family,  as  it  is  a  valuable  compendium. 
I  regard  it,  all  in  all,  as  one  of  the  most  useful  maps 
extant." 

D,  V.  Thompson,  of  Upper  Lake,  writes  :  "  The  map  re- 
ceived and  far  exceeds  ext>ectations." 

L.  A.  Finney,  of  Modesto,  writes  :  "  I  have  received  your 
premium  map,  and  am  very  much  pleased  with  it.  We  think 
it  a  very  valuable  map." 

John  Gibson,  of  Glen  Ellen,  writes:  "The  premium  map 
received.  It  is  just  what  I  have  wanted  in  my  house  for  sev- 
eral years  past." 

G.  W.  Elkins,  at  Palermo,  writes :  "  The  map  received, 
and  must  say  that  I  am  pleased  with  it.  I  consider  it  a  very 
vahiable  addition  to  my  library,  worth  much  more  than  the 
price  of  the  map  and  the  newspaper  together." 

J.  K.  Hale,  of  Lodi,  writes  :  "  1  cannot  see  how  so  good  a 
mip  can  be  sold  so  cheap.  I  think  it  the  most  perfect  I  have 
ever  seen.  It  has  more  than  paid  the  cost  already  for  the  use 
of  my  children.  I  thank  you  for  sending  them  out  so 
cheaply." 

D.  W.  Power  writes  from  Chico:  "The  map  is  fine  indeed. 
I  have  been  wondering  how  it  could  be  sold  for  the  price." 

J.  A.  Wilcox  writes  from  Santa  Clara:  "  Your  map  received. 
So  far  as  I  have  had  time  to  examine  the  political  chart,  I  re- 
gard it  as  perfectlv  reliable  and  valuable  to  any  one  who  cares 
to  study  the  political  history  of  the  country.  The  origin  of 
parties  and  their  history  during  the  last  60  years  was  given 
more  reliably  and  specifically  than  in  any  standard  history  I 
have  seen  during  my  remembrance  through  this  period  of  per- 
sonal observation.  It  is  unique  in  design,  and  especially  valu- 
able for  reference.    The  map  complete  is  a  superior  production.' 

E.  H.  Freeman  writes  from  Santa  Clara:  "  The  Neely  map 
came  safely  to  hand,  and  I  am  well  pleased  with  it." 

W.  C.  D.  Body  .rites  from  Grass  Valley:  "The  premium 
man  received,  and  I  am  highly  pleased  with  it." 

P.  H.  Atkinson  writes  from  Sebastopol:  "I  have  received 
Neely's  map,  and  am  very  pleased  with  it." 

M.  Fallon  writes  from  Forestville:  "  The  map  you  sent  has 
been  received,  and  I  think  it  a  very  fine  one." 

C.  F.  Agee  writes  from  Dixon:  "  We  are  highly  pleased  with 
the  map." 

G.  M.  Coulter  writes  from  Batavia,  Solano  Co.:  "  I  am  much 
pleased  with  the  map,  and  as  ever  with  the  Rural  Press." 

E.  F.  Ward  writes  from  Escondido:  "  I  have  received  the 
map  and  chart.  The  children  say  that  it  is  of  great  value  in 
studying  history,  and  I  am  of  the  same  opinion.  Besides,  it  is 
a  very  fine  ornament  for  a  room,  and  I  would  not  want  to  part 
with  it  for  four  times  its  cost.  How  it  can  be  lurnished  so 
cheap  is  more  than  I  know." 

A.  M.  De  Spain  of  Hot  Lake,  Oregon,  writes:  "  Received  the 
map  in  good  shape.  Will  say  that  I  am  very  much  pleased 
with  it,  and  consider  it  one  of  the  most  complete  I  have  ever 
seen." 

Wm.  Schuld  of  La  Porte,  Cal.,  writes:  "I  received  Neely's 
map  to-day,  and  am  greatly  pleased  with  the  same." 

J.  L.  Robertson  of  Newcastle,  Cal.,  writes:  "Map  received 
and  I  am  well  pleased  with  it.    It  is  a  history  in  itself." 

James  Dougherty,  Tuscarora,  Nev.,  writes:  "  Your  Neely's 
historical  chart  and  map  was  received  in  good  condition.  It 
is  magnificent." 

We  might  give  hundreds  more  all  joining  in  the  chorus 
of  compliment.  No,  not  all — there  is  one,  but  only  one, 
exception  to  the  rule.  In  acknowledging  the  receipt  of 
the  map,  Mr.  N.  H.  Thomasson  of  Chico:  "  We  received 
the  map  all  right.  We  do  not  like  it  very  well,  but  it  will 
do."  We  feel  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  give  only  one  side 
of  the  picture,  and  so  print  this  one  note  of  dissatisfaction 
along  with  the  others. 

The  premium  map  is  supplied  to  subscribers  only  for  one 
dollar,  in  addition  to  the  regular  price  of  the  paper.  The 
rates  are  as  follows:  One  year,  $2.40;  six  months,  $1.20. 
Those  who  are  already  subscribers,  and  who  stand  credited 
upon  our  books  with  an  advance  payment,  will  be  supplied 
with  the  map  for  $1.  | 


The  China  Trade  and  the  California  Farmer. 

The  United  Stater  Senate  has  very  wisely  refused  to 
pass  the  0?ary  bill  which  provides  for  total  exclusion  of 
the  Chinese,  and  will  extend  the  present  restriction  law 
for  another  period  of  ten  years,  and  will  recommend 
changes  in  the  regulations,  designed  to  make  it  more  ef- 
fective. This  is  really  all  that  was  required.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  restriction  law  was  to  prevent  the  incoming  to 
the  United  States  of  hordes  of  Chinese  laborers  to  compete 
with  our  own  people  at  cheaper  rates  of  wages,  but  it  did  not 
propose  to  prevent  the  residence  here  of  merchants, 
through  whom  much  of  our  Chinese  trade  is  carried  on. 
It  has  been  argued  by  the  political  press,  and  by  those 
members  of  Congress  who  are  anxious  to  tickle  race  preju- 
dice and  so  gain  votes,  that  the  Chinese  trade  was  of  small 
value.  But  they  have  not  been  able  to  impress  this,view 
upon  the  Senate,  which  chose  rather  to  study  the  facts, 
from  which  they  find  that,  in  one  way  or  another,  we  gain 
immense  advantages  through  this  important  branch  of  our 
commerce.  Another  influence,  possibly  a  paramount  in- 
fluence, with  the  Senate,  was  the  consideration  of  the 
question  in  its  reUtion  to  national  good  faith,  a  view  to 
which  mere  politicians  are  never  inclined  to  attach  much 
weight. 

The  value  of  the  China  trade  to  Oilifornia  is  very  much 
greater  than  to  any  other  part  of  the  country,  since  pretty 
much  all  of  the  exports  to  China  are  products  of  Cilifor- 
nia  labor.  The  list  of  these  exports  for  the  year  1891  is 
at  hand,  and  includes  a  great  many  products.  We  cannot 
print  the  whole  list,  but  a  few  items  will  show  the  Cali- 
fornia farmer  how  important  a  factor  this  trade  is  in  his 
prosperity.  It  includes  beans,  bread,  fliur,  wheat,  canned 
fruits,  canned  meats,  oranges,  drugs,  fish  in  various  forms, 
hay,  hops,  meal,  iron  pipe,  copper,  butter,  cheese,  hams, 
bacon,  lard,  besf,  potatoes,  seed^,  salmon,  not  to  mention 
manufactured  goods,  liquors,  etc.  Tae  total  aggregates 
$3,172,497,  and  yhen  it  is  remembered  that  most  of  these 
things  are  produced  in  California,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
China  trode  is  a  large  factor  in  our  general  market. 

Furthermore,  the  China  trade  assists  in  maintaining 
the  lines  of  trafBc  which  extend  not  only  to  China  but  tc 
Japan,  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  the  Siuth  S3a  Islands. 
To  shut  off  the  China  trade  would  greatly  limit  our  Pacific 
Ocean  commerce,  because  the  steamships  require  for  their 
support  the  whole  of  the  ocean  business,  and  could  not 
be  operated  as  they  are  now  with  an  important  part  of  it 
left  out.  To  shut  off  this  trade — the  inevitable  result  of 
the  Geary  proposition — would  simply  transfer  it  to  British 
Columbia  in  connection  with  the  Canadian  Pacific  rail- 
road; and  with  the  China  trade  would  go  in  part  or  in 
whole  the  trade  with  J apan  and  the  Southern  Islands, 

We  say  the  Senate  has  acted  wisely,  because  it  has  re- 
fused in  response  to  mere  prejudice  to  enact  a  law  whose 
inevitable  consequence  would  be  the  limitation  of  our 
ocean  commerce.  The  Senate  was  right  also  in  its  recom  - 
mendation  with  reference  to  the  enforcement  of  the 
present  law.  There  have  unquestionably  been  serious 
evasions  of  this  regulation,  but  they  have  been  only  such 
as  may  be  prevented  by  more  thorough  police  surveillance 
alon^  the  northern  border.  It  is  absurd  to  say  that  no 
method  can  be  devised  to  make  the  law  effective,  and  no- 
body assumes  to  say  this  excepting  those  who  have  some 
cheap  political  motive  for  misrepresentation. 

Land  Holdings  and  Grain  Prices. 

Dixon,  April  22,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor: — I  notice  in  your  paper  that  a  resolution  has 
been  passed  by  the  Napa  County  Alliance  endorsing  the  opin- 
ions expressed  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Mills  of  San  Francisco  in  opposi- 
tion to  land  monopoly.  Mr.  Mills  advises  the  breaking  up  of 
the  vast  landed  estates  in  California,  that  happy  homes  and 
thousands  of  citizens  may  occupy  the  land  which  is  now  the 
abode  of  coyotes  and  jaokrabbits,  and  so  husbanded  as  to  be  of 
small  benefit  to  the  State  and  in  fact  a  disgrace  to  it. 

Now,  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  can  be  classed  under  the 
head  of  land  monopolists,  but  I  cannot  endorse  Mr.  Mills'  argu- 
ment. He  yives  a  long  array  of  figures  going  to  show  that  our 
lands  are  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  few,  but  he  does  not  show 
the  cause,  and  he  offers  no  radical  remedy  or  preventive.  Now 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  cause  is  reasonably  plain.  The  lands 
that  have  been  massed  in  large  estates  are  mostly  grain  lands. 
Ten  or  twelve  years  back,  our  grain  merchants  were  satisfied 
with  one  dollar  per  ton  for  purchasing  and  turning  our  grain 
over  to  shippers;  but  a  change  took  place  when  the  Call  Board 
system  was  inaugurated.  Before  this  system  came  into  prac- 
tice, the  average  price  of  wheat  was  at  least  $1.65  per  hundred. 
Since  the  system  spoken  of,  the  price  is  hardlv  one  and  one- 
quarter  cents  per  pound,  which  involves  a  loss  of  40  cent.s  on 
the  hundred,  which  amounts  to  $8  per  ton  less  to  theproduce'^. 
A  man  with  160  acres  loses  under  this  system  about  $8  on  the 
ton,  or  about  $1280  per  year.  So  much  of  a  profit  taken  off 
makes  it  impossible  for  him  to  support  a  family  by  raising 
grain.  Consequently,  he  sells  to  a  neighbor  who  has  teams  and 
machinery  to  cultivate  large  tracts  at  small  expense,  and  who, 
therefore,  can  make  a  profit  by  cultivating  to  the  capacity  of 
his  teams  and  machinery. 

Now,  why  abuse  men  who  are  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the 
country?  Why  not  abuse  the  system  that  unjustly  deprives 
the  smaller  producers  of  their  hard  earnings? 

Solano  County  Farmer. 

Our  correspondent  views  the  matter  in  a  wrong  light. 
While  it  is  true  that  the  Call  system  has  worked  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  producer  and  the  advantage  of  the  spe  u- 
lator,  it  has  by  no  means  been  the  controllmg  fact  in  regu- 
lating the  price  of  wheat.   All  the  world  over,  of  late  years, 
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wheat  has  been  less  valuable  than  formerly,  because  the 
cheap  lands  and  cheap  labor  of  India  and  of  other  coun- 
tries have  been  brought  into  competition  with  our  own. 
The  Call  Board  system  is  responsible  for  some  of  the  dam- 
age, but  it  is  the  smaller  part  of  it.  The  chief  loss  Is  due 
to  conditions  in  no  way  related  to  anything  originating  or 
under  the  control  of  dealers  or  producers  either  in  Califor- 
nia or  the  United  States. 

Surely  a  Solano  county  farmer,  who  has  abundant  oppor- 
tunity ot  witnessing  near  at  home  the  demoralizing  influ- 
ence of  large  land  holdings,  cannot  wish  to  see  the  exten- 
sion of  the  monopoly  system,  with  still  wider  fields  depopu- 
lated and  turned  over  to  the  monopolist  land  holders. 

While  it  is  possibly  true  that  the  large  holdings  are  for 
the  greater  part  grain  lands,  is  it  not  true  that  under  a  sys- 
tem of  diversified  farming  many  of  these  lands  could  be 
made  fruitful  in  a  multitude  of  ways,  and  be  made  to  yield 
much  richer  returns  than  under  the  present  looser  system 
of  grain  cukivation  ? 

A  New  System  of  Handling  Alfalfa  Hay. 

There  has  come  into  use  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley  a 
method  of  cutting  alfalfa  hay,  and  stacking  the  cut  hay 
ready  for  feeding  out,  which  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
old  system  of  stacking  just  as  it  leaves  the  mower,  and 
running  it  through  the  (eed-cutter  just  before  feeding.  This 
new  practice  has  become  possible  through  the  introduction 
of  mammoth  feed-cutters  with  elevating  attachments,  and 
it  appears  that  the  new  plan  has  decided  advantages  for 
large  scale  work.  The  following  are  extracts  from  a  letter 
from  S.  L.  Akins,  superintendent  of  the  Paige  West  Side 
Stock  Ranch,  Newman,  Sianislaus  county: 

I  will  give  you,  as  requested,  our  experience  with  the  new 
process  of  cutting  up  and  stacking  our  hay  crop  at  one 
operation,  using  a  26-inch  Ross  Giant  hay-cutter  with  self- 
feeder  and  stacking  elevator. 

After  receiving  the  machine,  we  at  once  put  it  into  opera- 
tion, and  although  we  were  very  doubtful  as  to  the  success 
of  the  undertaking,  a  few  hours  practical  work  demon- 
strated to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all  that  success  was  as- 
sured. This  first  season  we  handled  our  three  last  crops 
of  alfalfa  amounting  to  3000  tons  of  hay,  hauling  from  the 
field  right  to  the  machine  and  pitching  the  loads  from  the 
wagons  to  the  self-feeder,  and  the  machine  delivered  the 
hay  all  cut  the  desired  length  up  the  35-foot  elevator  to  top 
of  stack.  With  the  Ross  machine  and  •six  wagons,  we 
gathered,  cut  up  and  stacked  from  75  to  100  tons  of  alfalfa 
hay  each  day;  but  six  wagons  were  not  able  to  keep  the 
machine  busy,  as  some  of  them  traveled  a  mile,  part  of  the 
time,  and  the  machine  easily  cuts  and  stacks  150  tons  a  day 
when  kept  supplied  with  hay. 

The  cost  of  cutting  and  stacking  our  hay  with  the  Ross 
machine  this  season  was  less  than  it  has  always  cost  us 
simply  to  stack  it  without  cutting  with  a  derrick,  and  in 
order  to  account  for  the  saving,  will  give  you  the  account 
of  help  we  employ  in  each  process: 

To  operate  Ross  self-feeding  cutter  with  elevator: 


Fireman  and  engineer  for  engine   2 

Men  on  stack   2 

Extra  pitcher  to  help  drivers  unload  wagons   i 

"Roustabout"  to  help  drivers  unload  wagons   i 

Pitcher  to  assist  self-feeder  when  necessary   i 

Total   7 

To  operate  derrick  when  stacking  whole  hay: 

Men  on  stack   8 

M  in  to  drive  derrick  team   i 

Total   9 


Showing  a  saving  of  two  men  and  the  hay  all  cut  ready  to  feed  in 
the  birgain. 

As  to  the  advantage  of  this  process  over  stacking  the  hay 
whole,  and  hauling  it  at  feeding  time  to  the  cutter,  will  say 
that  it  not  only  saves  all  the  expense  of  winter  cutting,  but 
in  our  past  experience  we  often  had  to  haul  hay  in  very  wet 
weather  to  the  cutter,  and  when  wet,  it  cut  so  hard  that  we 
cculd  not  handle  it  fast  enough  10  feed  2000  head,  and  our 
stock  sometimes  suffered  for  feed,  while  now  we  can  sup- 
ply it  all  cut  and  in  any  quantity  as  fast  as  desired,  no 
matter  how  bad  the  weather  may  be.  Feeding  by  this 
process,  six  men  can  now  feed  our  stock  where  before  it 
took  18  men  to  feed  the  same  stock  with  whole  hay,  and 
this  is  a  great  saving  of  help  in  winter. 

As  to  the  condition  of  feed  handled  by  this  process,  after 
being  kept  in  the  stack  for  several  months  we  find  that  we 
never  fed  better  feed  to  our  stock.  This  season  of  1890 
was  one  of  the  most  severe  on  record,  and  the  condition  of 
our  stacks  after  all  the  wet  weather  proves  that  the  process 
\i  a  great  success,  and  we  can  depend  upon  stacked  cut 
feed  serving  our  purpose  at  all  times.  One  stack  we  cov- 
ered over  with  whole  hay,  but  those  not  covered  at  all,  be- 
ing simply  ridged  high  in  the  middle,  did  just  as  well.  The 
moisture  only  wet  down  from  two  to  four  inches,  and  the 
whole  stacks  were  perfectly  sweet  and  fre^h.  We  mounted 
the  Ross  machine  on  a  truck,  and  as  fast  as  the  stack 
reached  it,  drew  the  machine  away  so  that  we  could  make 
the  stacks  as  long  as  we  wished. 

We  also  used  the  machine  and  a  horse  power  to  cut  and 
store  away  200  tons  into  our  horse  barn,  running  the  ele- 
vitor  into  a  loft  door  and  the  feed  being  stored  as  fast  as 
cut.  This  feed  we  fed  to  our  horses,  and  found  they  did 
better  on  it  than  whole  hay. 

The  cutting  reduces  the  bulk  of  our  hay  as  from  five  to 
one,  and  this  is  a  great  saving  of  space.  We  used  no  salt 
in  putting  down  the  crop,  but  it  would  be  very  easy  to  salt 
in  the  stack  if  desired. 

Of  all  our  crops  handled  this  season  with  the  Ross  ma- 
chine, both  in  stacking  and  feeding,  we  do  not  think  there 
was  a  ton  wasted,  while  heretofore  there  has  always  been 
much  wasted,  especially  in  feeding,  no  matter  how  careful 
we  may  have  been. 

We  used  our  20  horse  power  thrashing  engine  to  drive 
the  Ross  n.achine,  but  it  ran  it  easily  with  only  45  pounds 
of  steam,  and  feel  satisfied  that  12  horse  power  engine 
would  do  the  work  as  well.  On  the  whole,  we  find  the 
process  a  great  saving  of  labor  and  expense  and  a  splendid 
invcstuient. 


The  Canal  Qaestion. 

Mknlo  Park,  April  26,  1892. 

To  THE  Editoe  : — The  course  of  Mr.  Cannon,  in  the  Canal 
Convention,  and  the  letter  of  Mr.  Pool,  in  your  issue  of  April 
ICth,  shows  that  there  is  among  the  farming  community 
serious  misapprehension  on  the  subject  of  the  Nicaragua  canal 
project.  I  request  space  in  your  columns  for  an  explanation. 
To  the  farmers,  fruit  raisers,  wine  growers — in  a  word,  to  the 
producers  of  this  coast,  an  interoceanic  canal  is  the  most  in- 
teresting and  important  project  before  the  public.  Great  as 
would  be  the  benefit  of  such  a  work  to  the  rest  of  the  country, 
to  the  whole  west  coast  it  signifies  the  progress  of  a  century 
compressed  into  a  space  of  five  years.  We  ought  to  be  on  all 
questions  affecting  it  a  unit. 

Mr.  Pool,  Mr.  Cannon  and  others  who  concur  with  them  lose 
sight,  I  think,  when  they  express  fear  of  a  monopoly,  of  the 
essential  difference  between  a  railroad  and  a  canal.  On  the 
former  a  special  form  of  carriage  and  motive  power  are  re- 
quired for  transportation.  These  are  expensive  and  useless  for 
any  other  purpose,  so  that  their  ownership  is  confined  to  the 
corporation  which  owns  and  operates  the  road;  hence  transpor- 
tation over  railroads,  as  at  present  operated,  is  essentially  a 
monopoly  in  the  hands  of  the  company.  A  canal,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  an  open  waterway,  through  which  all  sorts  of  ve  sels 
are  capable  of  passing,  and  are  entitled  to  pass  on  paying  the 
tolls,  which  are  equal  on  all — so  many  tons  burden,  so  many 
dollars  toll.  Such  a  channel  of  commerce  never  can  become  a 
monopoly  any  more  than  an  arm  of  the  sea,  a  navigable  river 
or  a  turnpike  road.  We  may  safely  defy  Mr.  Huntington  him- 
self to  make  it  such.  Perhaps  that  is  one  reason  why  Mr. 
Huntington  and  his  adherents  are  so  much  opposed  to  the 
undertaking  in  question. 

As  to  a  canal  across  Nicaragua,  built  and  owned  by  the 
United  States  Government,  I,  too,  was  in  favor  of  that  plan,  so 
long  as  it  was  a  possible  thing.  I  favored  Government  con- 
struction, however,  not  because  I  feared  any  monopoly  arising 
out  of  it  if  owned  by  a  corporation,  but  because  the  Govern- 
ment, having  the  highest  credit  and  unlimited  means,  could 
secure  its  completion  at  the  earliest  date  and  the  least  cost  pos- 
sible, thus  securing  the  maximum  of  benefit  to  the  public. 
But  there  proved  to  be  difBculties  in  the  way  of  this  plan  which 
were  unsurmountable.    Let  nie  explain  a  little  in  detail. 

This  interoceanic  canal  question  is  by  no  means  a  new  one, 
and  it  is  affected  by  a  variety  of  things  over  which  we,  of  the 
Pacific  coast,  have  and  can  have  no  control.  It  is  really  a  part 
of  the  general  continental  policy  of  our  Government  which 
does  not  change  with  changing  administrations,  but  is  steadily 
adhered  to,  being  founded  on  traditions  coming  down  from  the 
lime  of  Washington.  The  improvement  of  communication  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  occupied  the  attention  of 
our  Government  as  early  as  Jefferson's  administrat  on,  and  led 
to  the  dispatch  of  Lewis  and  Clarke's  expedition,  that  of  Major 
Long,  and  others  now  almost  forgotten,  to  explore  the  passes 
across  the  continent.  With  the  acquisition  of  California  came 
the  more  urgent  need  of  it,  and  the  project  of  a  canal  across  the 
isthmus  came  prominently  forward.  British  statesmen  had 
long  before  perceived  the  importance,  in  view  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  ocean  steam  navigation,  of  possessing  such  pivotal  com- 
mercial points  as  Aden,  Singapore,  etc.,  and  from  1847  on,  Brit- 
ish agents  became  especially  active  on  the  coast  of  Central 
Ameri-a.  A  mosquito  Indian  chief  was  dubbed  with  the  title 
of  king,  fitted  out  with  a  post  captain's  uniform,  and  taken 
under  British  protection.  His  majesty  was  supplied  with 
whiskey  ad  libitum,  and  his  government  run  for  him  by  a  Brit- 
ish consul.  The  port  of  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua,  then  the  finest 
harbor  on  the  Atlantic  coast  from  Porto  Bello  up  to  Hampton 
Roads,  was  seized  under  a  claim  trumped  up  for  the  Mosquito 
King,  and  wrested  from  the  control  of  the  Nic.  ragua  govern- 
ment. American  statesmen  looked  with  apprehension  upon 
these  high-handed  proceedings,  which  seemed  to  many  to  por- 
tend an  English  lodgment  on  the  Nicaragua  shore,  analagous 
to  that  of  a  century  and  a  half  previous,  which  had  since  ma- 
tured into  what  is  called  British  Honduras.  Such  was  the 
alarm  among  the  Central  American  States  that  a  cession  of 
Tigre  island  in  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca  was  offered  by  treaty  to  the 
United  States,  to  induce  them  to  interpose  for  the  protection  of 
the  menaced  sovereignty  of  Nicaragua.  Our  Government  de- 
clined to  accept  the  grant,  but  communications  were  made  to 
the  British  government  which  resulted  in  a  convention  of 
April,  1850,  commonly  called  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty.  By  it 
the  two  governments  agreed  to  give  their  protection  to  any 
ship  canal  across  the  American  isthmus,  both  during  its  con- 
struction and  after  its  completion;  each  also  agreed  not  to  col- 
onize, occupy,  fortify  or  exercise  dominion  ovei  any  part  of  the 
isthmus,  nor  to  make  use  of  its  alliance  with,  or  protection  over, 
any  Isthmian  State,  or  in  any  other  way  to  secure  or  exercise 
any  exclusive  control  of  the  canal,  nor  to  erect  fortifications 
commanding  it  or  in  its  vicinity,  with  other  similar  provisions. 
The  treaty  is  to  be  found  in  Vol.  IX  of  the  U.  S.  Statutes  at 
Large,  at  page  995,  and  I  recommend  Mr.  Pool  and  all  who 
think  with  him  to  read  it  carefully,  for  it  distinctly  enunciates 
and  contracts  for  a  policy  wholly  at  variance  with  the  owner- 
ship of  the  proposed  canal  by  the  United  States  Government. 

From  that  time  forward,  then,  the  policy  of  the  United 
States,  clearly  declared,  was  to  procure  the  construction  of  a 
ship  canal  across  some  part  of  the  American  isthmus.  The 
quarrel  over  slavery  in  the  Territories,  the  Civil  war,  inter- 
rupted the  efforts  toward  the  realization  of  this  policy  lor 
some  years,  but,  after  the  close  of  the  war,  the  question  was 
again  taken  up,  and  careful,  elaborate  and  thorough  surveys 
and  explorations  were  made  of  the  five  possible  routes,  which 
resulted  in  demonstrating  that  the  only  point  at  which  a  canal 
was  practicable,  without  an  outlay  entirely  forbidding,  was  by 
the  river  San  Juan  and  the  lake  of  Nicaragua,  and  that  route 
was  decided  on.  Hence,  from  the  time  of  General  Grant's  ad- 
ministration, when  that  conclusion  was  reached,  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  has  been  "  A  Ship  Canal  across  Nicaragxia." 
Our  Government  looked  with  perfect  composure  on  the  French 
attempt,  under  De  Lesseps,  to  cut  a  canal  at  Panama,  simply 
because  it  was  well  advised  that  the  undertaking  was  predes- 
tined to  failure.  A  canal  across  Nicaragua,  however,  continued 
to  occupy  its  attention  under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Hayes, 
who  recommended  it  most  earnestly  to  Congress,  and  under 
that  of  Mr.  Arthur,  who  negotiated  a  treaty  with  Nicaragua 
by  which  the  U.  8.  Government  was  to  build  and  own  the 
canal  and  a  strip  of  land  three  miles  wide  on  each  side  of  it. 
ibis  treaty  was  sent  to  the  Senate  in  the  winter  of  1884-85. 
The  British  Governtiient  made  repres  ntations  to  ours  against 
its  adoption,  deeming  >i  a  violation  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
t'-ejity — a  view  which  appears  to  have  at  first  escaped  the  notice 
of  our  negotiators.  If  the  Senate  had  .atified  that  convention, 
we  should  have  had  the  canal  uilt  by  the  United  States,  but  it 
would  probably  have  been  at  the  expense  of  a  rupture  with 
Great  Britain.  The  Senate,  however,  did  not  ratify  tlie  treaty. 
In  deference  to  the  claim  of  Great  Britain,  they  postponed 
consideration  of  it  till  after  the  4th  of  March,  1885.  Perhaps 
it  was  thought  best  by  the  Senate  (which  was  Ilepu  lican)  be- 
fore adopting  so  radical  a  change  in  our  foreigh  policy,  and  one 
involving  such  grave  consequences,  to  make  sure  of  the  consent 
and  cooperation  of  both  tlie  great  politica'  parties.  However 
this  may  be,  action  on  the  treaty  was  postponed  by  the  Repub- 
lican Senate  until  after  March  4th,  and  within  a  few  days  or 


hours  after  his  inauguration,  Mr.  Cleveland,  the  newly  elected 
Democratic  President,  withdrew  it  from  their  consider  dion 
and  pigeon-holed  it  forever.  That  was  seven  years  ago.  If  Mr. 
Pool  and  Mr.  Cannon  then  paid  as  close  attention  to  this  en- 
terprise as  I  did.  they  were  probably  as  indignant  as  I  was  at 
the  course  of  Mr.  Cleveland  in  reference  to  it.  I  denounced 
him  for  it  publicly,  because  I  perceived  clearly  that  it  threw 
away  the  last  chance  of  having  the  canal  built  and  owned  by 
our  own  Government.  The  leaders  of  the  Republican  party, 
however,  acquiesced  in  Mr.  Cleveland's  policy,  and  the  chance 
of  a  canal  owned  by  the  United  States  was  gone  forever.  There- 
after, on  the  suggestion  of  men  high  in  our  Government,  and 
belonging  to  both  parties,  a  grant  of  the  right  to  build  the 
canal  was  sought  and  obtained  by  a  party  of  American  citizens, 
to  whom  Congress  has  since  granted  a  charter  of  incorporation. 
They  are  the  present  Maritime  Canal  Company.  They  have  a 
grant,  from  the  Governments  of  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica,  of 
the  exclusive  right  to  build  the  canal,  and  a  lease  of  it  tor  198 
years.  They  are  forbidden  expressly  to  as-ign  their  lease  to 
any  foreign  Government.  The  United  States  has  incorporated 
them  with  this  distinct  condition  in  their  grant.  This  is  a 
declaration  by  Congress,  explicit  and  emphatic,  that  henceforth 
the  policy  of  our  Government  on  that  question  is  settled;  it  is 
the  cnnst:uction  of  a  ship  canal  across  Nicaragua  by  the  Maritime 
Canal  Compatiy,  an  American  corporation.  This  state  of  things 
is  a  matter  of  public  history  and  public  law,  and  we  must 
acquiesce  in  because  we  cannot  change  them.  The  day  when 
a  canal  built  and  owned  by  ou"-  Government  was  possible 
passed  forever  when  Mr.  Cleveland  withdrew  the  Nicaragua 
treaty  from  the  Senate,  never  to  return  it  again.  We  might  at 
this  time  just  as  well  wish  for  the  moon  as  ask  for  a  canal  so 
built.  If  we  seriously  desire  to  see  the  canal  built  at  all,  we 
must  help  the  present  company  to  build  it,  for  they  alone  have 
the  right  to  do  so.  To  say  we  want  it  built  and  owned  by  our 
Government  is  simply  another  way  of  saying  we  prefer  to  go 
without  it.  I  would  therefore  respectfully  urge  upon  Mr.  Pool, 
Mr.  Cannon,  and  all  who  represent  any  of  the  producing  inter- 
ests of  California,  Oregon  or  Washington,  to  come  forward  and 
give  their  powerful  aid  toward  the  building  of  a  work  so  preg- 
nant with  benefit  to  all  sections  of  our  country,  but  especially 
to  the  west  coast;  and  to  us  California  producers  beyond  all 
others.  At  a  future  day  I  shall,  with  the  permission  of  the 
editor  of  the  Rural  Press,  discuss  briefly  the  legislation  pend- 
ing before  Congress.  John  T.  Doylb. 


Other  Benefits  From  the  Coyote  Bounty. 

Merced,  April  25. 

To  THE  Editor: — Since  you  invited  comment  on  the 
coyote  scalp  law  I  have  only  noticed  two  articles  in  reply 
to  your  request.  Those  that  are  opposing  the  law,  claim 
that  only  the  sheep  industry  will  be  benefited  by  destroying 
the  coyotes,  when  the  real  facts  are,  that  where  one  sheep- 
man suffers  there  are  hundreds  of  familes  suflfer  from  the 
loss  of  poultry  of  all  kinds  and  young  pigs,  and  though  the 
individual  loss  might  seem  small,  to  some,  in  the  aggre^iate, 
it  would  be  large.  I  can  assure  you  the  loss  is  really 
serious  to  many  familes  that  are  depending  in  a  great 
measure  on  their  poultry  as  a  source  of  income. 

Before  the  enactment  of  the  State  Bounty  Law  it  was  no 
uncommon  sight  to  see  the  coyotes  in  droves  of  five  and 
six  about  my  ranch,  often  two  and  three  times  that  number, 
and  by  using  every  precaution  we  could,  our  loss  in  poultry, 
pigs  and  calves  for  the  past  six  or  eight  years  would 
amount  to  a  pretty  big  bill.  For  the  past  six  weeks  or  two 
months  I  have  heard  of  but  one  coyote  being  seen  and  the 
nights  are  no  more  made  hideous  by  his  unearthly  yells. 
I  do  not  believe  the  tax  on  the  State  Treasury  would  be 
one-fourth  for  the  ensuing  year  that  it  has  been  the  past, 
and  now  to  talk  of  repealing  the  law,  v/ould,  in  my  estima- 
tion, be  an  unwise  and  unbusiness  like  act. 

All  this  talk  about  the  coyote  being  any  greater  help 
about  exterminating  the  jack  rabbit  is  too  ridiculous  to 
talk  about.  I  for  one  believe  in  giving  his  satanic  maj- 
esty his  due,  and  of  all  the  hatred  I  have  for  the  meanest 
of  all  mean  animals  that  ever  had  an  existence,  I  certainly 
would  not  do  him  the  injustice  of  showing  such  inferior 
taste  or  judgment  of  wearing  himself  out  in  the  unequal 
contest  with  the  fleet  jack  rabbit  while  by  a  little  adroitness 
(which  is  an  inbred  quality  to  the  last  degree  in  this  sly 
beast)  and  in  the  early  dawn  before  the  Granger  has  come 
on  deck,  he  can  slip  up  and  help  himself  to  a  fat  duck, 
chicken,  turkey,  pig  or  lamb  as  his  taste  for  the  occasion 
might  dictate. 

One  word  about  the  ability  of  this  so-called  extermina- 
tor of  thejack  rabbit  to  propagate  his  species,  and  for  this 
time  I  am  done.  A  year  ago,  and  before  the  law  took 
effect,  we  caught  two  of  the  female  persuasion  that  were 
about  to  replenish  their  kind  to  the  round  number  of 
twenty-two. — M.  D.  Atwater. 


Progress  in  Santa  Clara  Connty. 

At  a  meeting  held  at  Doyle,  Santa  Clara  coimty, 
the  subject  of  wider  cooperation  among  fruit  growers 
was  under  discussion.  At  the  close,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  consider  ways  and  means — Col.  Hersey,  S.  P. 
Sanders  and  D.  W.  Miller. 

Col.  Heriey  explained  the  working  of  the  West  Side 
Association,  and  it  was  evident  that  it  had  been  a  success 
and  benefit.  He  suggested  that  associations  be  formed  at 
Campbell,  Los  Gatos,  the  Willows  and  other  points  in  the 
county,  and  all  work  under  one  agent,  and  eventually  under 
one  brand.  He  also  suggested  the  idea  of  a  Congress  or 
Convention  of  Fruit  Growers  to  be  held  in  San  Jose  at  an 
early  date,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing.  He  would  select 
five  or  more  representative  growers  from  each  school  dis- 
trict and  let  them  invite  all  their  neighbors  to  meet 
and  see  if  they  cannot  present  a  feasible  plan  of  organiza- 
tion that  will  be  beneficial  to  all  growers.  He  stated  that 
all  the  telegrams  and  letters  relating  to  the  condition  of  the 
market,  received  by  the  West  Side  Association,  were  at  all 
times  open  to  inspection  of  the  members,  of  which  there 
are  75,  so  that  they  could  be  as  well  posted  as  any  one. 
Nothing  of  that  nature  was  kept  secret. 

President  Glendening  called  upon  Mrs.  McGlincy  for  her 
views,  and  she  responded  by  saying  that  she  liked  the  idea 
of  the  Congress  of  Fruit  Growers  spoken  of  by  Col.  Hersey 
and  others,  and  said  if  they  can  have  one  like  it  at  Camp- 
bell, and  four  or  five  more  scattered  over  the  valley,  and 
will  act  in  harmony,  she  was  sure  it  would  be  of  great 
benefit. 
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CALIFORNIA  HAY-MAKERS. 


The  Lessons  of  Thirty  Year's  Experience 
in  the  Field. 


A  SERIES  OF  LETTERS  FROM  PRAC- 
TICAL MEN. 


NOTES  ON  THE  HAY  CROP  OF  THE  CURRENT  YEAR 
1892. 


Points  on  Preparing  the  Soil  and  on  Growing  and 
Curing  the  Crop  From  Men  Engaged  In  Hay 
Production— The  Experience  of  Many  Practical 
Farmers  Sot  Forth  In  Plain  Terms. 


To  obtain  the  best  crop  of  hay  possible,  both  in  quantity 
and  quality,  in  an  economical  manner,  and  to  house  it  in 
excellent  condition,  should  be  the  aim  of  every  farmer  who 
raises  this  staple  crop. 

When,  in  the  rotation  of  crops  as  generally  practiced  by 
our  farmers,  any  certain  field  is  set  apart  for  a  crop  of  hay, 
there  is  to  be  taken  into  consideration  whether  it  will  be 
best  to  "  volunteer  "  it,  to  sow  seed  and  cultivate  it  in,  to 
dry  plow,  sowing  before  or  after  the  operation,  or  to  wait 
until  the  early  rains  have  moistened  the  ground  sufficiently 
for  good  plowing  and,  on  the  fresh  upturned  soil,  to  broad- 
cast the  seed.  Whatever  course  is  taken,  all  hay  raisers 
will  be  in  favor  of  the  earliest  possible  seeding. 

Volunteer. — Unless  the  ground  be  very  well  seeded 
from  last  year's  crop,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  volunteer  land. 
Sowing  seed  on  the  surface  before  the  rains,  and  either 
plowing  or  cultivating  it  in,  or  using  the  disc  or  cutaway 
harrow,  is  not  to  be  considered  the  best  method.  There  is 
often  a  strong  temptation  to  do  either  one  or  the  other  if 
the  fall  rains  are  late,  for  work  on  the  farm  in  the  advanced 
autumn  is  generally  slack.  But  one  should  endeavor  to 
get  as  clean  hay  as  possible,  and  this  will  not  be  the  case 
if  the  land  is  dry  seeded.  The  seeds  of  thistles  and  other 
obnoxious  plants  often  live  in  our  soil  for  several  years  be- 
fore sprouting,  those  near  the  surface  only  waiting  for  the 
first  rains  in  order  to  germinate  and  rapidly  grow.  A  con- 
siderable quantity  of  the  seed  sown  previous  to  the  rains  is 
thus  crowded  out  by  weeds,  and,  in  any  event,  "  foul  stuff" 
will  appear  in  the  crop  when  harvested,  the  result  being 
hay  of  deteriorated  quality  and,  if  sold,  will  bring  but  a 
small  figure. 

Plowing. — Our  opinion  is  that  the  best  way  of  seeding 
for  hay  is  to  plow  after  the  early  rains,  allowing  sufficient 
time  to  elapse  to  let  the  weeds  start  and  then  turn  them 
under.  The  hay  will  be  much  cleaner  for  this,  and  one 
will  be  well  repaid  for  waiting.  Turn  the  soil  to  a  depth  of 
from  four  to  six  inches;  then,  if  the  surface  be  very  rough, 
harrow  before  sowing.  But  this  is  not  always  necessary. 
It  is  always  best,  though,  to  have  a  good  level  bed  on 
which  to  sow  the  seed,  as,  if  the  ground  be  cloddy  or  the 
furrows  have  but  partially  broken  as  they  left  the  mold 
board,  quite  a  quantity  of  seed  will  be  covered  so  deep  as 
to  be  lost. 

Seed. — As  regards  the  best  grain  to  sow  for  hay,  our 
farmers  differ.  While  some  prefer  wheat,  others  are  in 
favor  of  oats.  Barley  is  not  generally  considered  very  good 
except,  possibly,  bald  barley,  which  makes  a  fair  quality  of 
hay  and  yields  well,  as  a  rule.  Clear  wheat  makes  a  very 
sweet,  nutritious  hay,  though  the  plant  has  a  tendency  to 
grow  too  coarse  on  rich  soils.  Oat  hay,  both  wild  and 
tame,  is  in  general  favor,  notwithstanding  market  reports 
generally  show  that  wheat  hay  rules  higher.  Black  oats 
are  preferable  to  white  for  this  crop,  and  are  yearly  grow- 
ing in  favor.  Wheat  and  oats  mixed  makes  a  good,  rich 
substantial  quality  of  hay  that  cannot  be  excelled,  and  will 
give  satisfaction  anywhere.  The  objection  to  our  common 
barley  is  the  stiff  beards,  which  often  irritate  the  mouths  of 
stock  and  prove  in  other  ways  objectionable. 

If  it  is  deemed  best  to  sow  wheat  for  hay,  Chile  wheat 
will  be  found  preferable  to  other  varieties.  The  stalks  are 
more  tender,  there  are  more  and  larger  blades,  and  stock 
eat  it  better.  It  is  the  only  A  i  variety  of  wheat  for  hay. 
Australia  makes  too  coarse  hay,  and  club  wheat  is  too  stiff 
and  wiry. 

Sowing. — How  much  seed  to  the  acre  ?  Sow  liberally 
always.  Never  stint  !  To  be  of  the  best  quality,  grain 
destined  for  hay  should  not  grow  too  coarse.  If  it  does, 
there  is,  unavoidably,  considerable  waste,  stock  refusing 
the  large,  woody  stalks  if  fpd  whole,  and  even  if  put  through 
the  hay-cutter,  a  good  deal  will  be  left  in  the  manger. 
Therefore,  it  is  well  to  sow  at  least  140  pounds  of  wheat  or 
150  pounds  of  oats  per  acre.  Of  course,  there  is  a  possi- 
bility, if  too  large  a  quantity  of  seed  is  sown,  of  having  the 
hay  too  fine.  But  this  is  seldom  the  case.  Seek  the 
golden  mean. 

Even  if  the  hay  is  very  fine  from  too  heavy  seeding,  or 
from  other  causes,  it  often  commands  a  better  price  in  the 
San  Francisco  market  than  medium  coarse,  as  there  is  a 
demand  for  this  very  fine  hay  for  packing.  Thus,  hay  that 
has  been  thought  very  poor  for  feeding  by  the  farmer,  has 
brought  two  or  three  dollars  more  per  ton  than  that  usually 
marketed.  A  friend  of  the  writer  sold  some  of  this  fine 
bay  here  last  fall  for  ten  dollars  per  ton,  and  thought  he 


was  doing  well.  All  he  had  left  he  sent  to  San  Francisco 
a  month  ago,  where  it  brought  $15  per  ton. 

Harrowing  and  Rolling. — Cover  the  seed  well,  using 
a  light  harrow  if  on  light  soil,  a  heavier  one  if  the  soil  be 
of  a  stiff  nature,  and  roll  well,  going  over  the  ground  with 
the  clodmasher  previously  if  you  choose.  Rolling  is  very 
necessary  in  order  that  all  unevenness  of  the  field  may  be 
leveled,  as  this  enables  the  mower  to  do  better  work  and 
prevents  clods  from  being  raked  up  with  the  hay — a  serious 
objection.  Avoid  dirty  hay  !  Rolling  hay  land  is  deferred 
by  some  until  the  grain  is  three  or  four  inches  high.  This 
will  not  damage  the  plants  in  the  least,  neither  will  a  light 
harrowing  just  before  rolling.  Both  practices  will  be  found 
beneficial. 

Before  leaving  the  field,  see  that  all  surface  water  can 
readily  drain  off.  Otherwise,  if  the  land  is  low,  there  may 
be  spots  that  will  be  drowned  out. 

The  grain  is  now  growing,  and  if  one  has  done  his  work 
well,  if  rains  be  timely  and  the  ground  be  in  fair  tilth,  the 
plants  will  make  good  headway,  will  rapidly  forge  ahead, 
and  will  be  ready  to  cut  in  May  or  June,  according  to  the 
locality. 

Haying. — The  proper  time  for  cutting  hay  is  a  matter 
about  which  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion.  It  is  an 
item  of  importance,  for  upon  this  dependsgreatly  the  quality 
of  hay  as  harvested.  If  cut  too  early,  the  hay  lacks  much 
of  the  nutritive  quality  it  should  possess;  if  too  late,  it  is 
too  stiff  and  woody,  and  in  feeding  there  is  much  waste. 
These  are  points  to  bear  in  mind.  We  opine  the  best  time 
for  cutting  is  when  the  berry  of  the  grain  is  in  a  moder- 
ately stiff  dough.  In  this  condition  the  berry  dries  and 
the  hay  is  heartier  than  if  mowed  earlier.  The  stalks  are 
not  as  woody  as  when  cut  later.  Stock  thrive  better  on  it. 
Of  course,  if  one  has  a  large  acreage  to  cut  and  only  a 
limited  force  to  do  the  work,  either  of  teams  or  of  men,  one 
must  cut  some  portion  of  his  crop  when  it  is  not  just  in 
prime  condition.  One  must  be  governed  by  circumstances. 
It  is  also  best  to  defer  cutting  a  few  days,  even  if  the  grass 
seems  in  just  the  right  condition  for  mowing,  if  rain  is  in 
prospect,  as  less  damage  will  accrue  to  standing  grass  if 
the  weather  be  lowery  than  to  have  it  drenched  by  a  soak- 
ing rain  when  in  the  swath,  windrow  or  cock.  Some  of  U3 
have  learned  this  by  experience. 

If  the  weather  be  propitious,  put  the  mower  in  the  field 
and  push  things.  The  machine  should  be  one  having  a 
rapid  motion,  easy  draft  and  strongly  put  together.  Be 
sure  to  keep  all  bearings  well  oiled  and  the  knives  sharp. 
Have  a  few  extra  sections  and  rivets  in  the  tool  box,  as  also 
some  bolts.    You  may  need  them  in  the  field. 

The  team  should  be  fast  walkers.  In  good  drying 
weather,  grass  cut  in  the  morning  ought  to  be  raked  in  the 
afternoon  into  good-sized  windrows  with  a  horse  hay  rake. 
As  soon  as  it  will  do,  put  the  hay  into  large  cocks  that  the 
sun  may  not  bleach  the  fast  curing  crop.  One  secret  in 
making  good  hay  in  our  State  is  to  cure  the  crop  in  bulk, 
not  leaving  the  grass  in  swath  or  windrow  long  enough  to 
become  bleached.  When  well  cured,  hay  should  be  of  a 
bright,  greenish  color,  devoid  of  any  musty  odor.  There 
is  less  danger  in  curing  hay  too  slow,  if  we  have  bright, 
sunshiny  weather,  than  too  fast. 

A  Bunching  Rake. — In  putting  hay  in  cocks  or  bunches, 
use  a  bunching  rake  of  4x4  scantling,  12  feet  long,  having 
six  teeth  of  good  size  placed  on  the  under  side,  flush  with 
the  surface,  the  two  outer  teeth  on  either  side  a  trifle 
shorter  than  the  two  middle  ones,  all  well  bolted  in  posi- 
tion. Put  in  two  handles,  firmly  braced.  Use  no  nails  in 
the  construction  of  this  rake,  only  bolts.  The  rake  is  to  be 
drawn  by  two  horses  hitched  wide  apart.  To  the  eye  of 
each  whififletree  attach  strong  ropes,  long  enough  to  allow 
a  large  quantity  of  hay  to  be  gathered,  the  other  end  of  the 
ropes  to  be  fastened  to  swivels  on  either  end  of  the  4x4 
piece.  The  horses  straddle  the  windrow.  When  the  driver 
has  as  large  an  amount  of  hay  gathered  as  can  be  well 
hauled,  he  turns  his  rake  over  by  allowing  the  longer  teeth 
to  catch  in  the  ground.  Then,  pulling  it  to  one  side  of  the 
windrow,  he  skips  a  distance  equal  to  that  he  has  raked, 
when  he  again  commences  raking.  Returning  on  the  same 
windrow,  the  operation  is  reversed.  In  this  way,  bunches 
as  large  as  are  deemed  best  are  put  up.  Trim  up  with  fork 
afterward.  In  these  bunches  the  hay  should  remain  until 
well  cured.  Don't  run  any  risk  of  having  a  moldy  article 
by  stacking  or  putting  in  the  mow  too  quickly. 

Stacking  and  Stowing  Away. — If  the  hay  is  intended 
for  market,  or  if  one  has  limited  storeroom  for  that  des- 
tined for  his  stock,  we  think  the  preferable  way  is  to  put  it 
in  as  large  stacks  as  convenient,  there  to  remain  until  it  is 
baled;  but  if  one  has  plenty  of  room  in  the  barn,  the  hay  to 
be  used  on  the  farm  can  readily  be  hauled  from  the  cock. 
If  so  hauled,  use  horse  fork  and  carrier  in  unloading  from 
the  wagon.  After  all,  the  question  as  to  whether  hay  des- 
tined for  market  shall  be  baled  from  the  cock  or  from  the 
stack  must  depend  on  circumstances.  Other  things  being 
equal,  stacking  is  preferable,  especially  if  one  has  to  wait 
a  considerable  length  of  time  for  the  press.  Thus,  the  crop 
becomes  of  a  better  quality,  is  thoroughly  cured,  and  is  of 
a  more  even  color.  If  left  any  great  length  of  time  in  the 
cock,  the  outside  is  bleached  by  sun  and  dew  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  and,  in  the  aggregate,  this  amounts  to  a  good 
deal,  materially  lessening  the  value  of  the  hay. 

Avoid  as  much  hand  labor  as  possible  in  gathering, 
curing  and  storing  the  hay.  Make  use  of  labor  saving  ap- 
pliances as  much  as  possible.  Here,  as  elsewhere  in  farm- 
ing, wise  economy  should  be  used  in  every  stage  of  pro- 
ceeding, from  commencement  to  close. 

Derrick  for  Stacking. — Haul  the  hay  to  the  spot 
chosen  for  the  stack  with  the  bunching  rake  above  men- 
tioned. To  put  up  the  hay  with  the  least  labor  possible, 
use  a  derrick  made  as  follows:  The  upright  to  be  of  4x6 
Oregon  pine,  30  feet  long.  Four  feet  from  the  top  fix  an 
arm  14  feet  long,  in  the  upper  end  of  which  place  a  ring 
bolt  for  block  and  tackle,  this  arm  to  be  well  braced.  On 
top  of  the  standard,  place  a  flat  piece  of  iron  with  holes 
therehn,  to  which  are  fastened  the  three  rope  guys  when  the 
derrick  is  in  use.  This  flat  piece  of  iron  is  attached  to  the 
standard  so  that  it  may  revolve.  In  the  lower  end  of  the 
upright  is  a  piece  of  one-inch  iron,  ten  inches  long,  on 


which  the  derrick  swings.  With  this  derrick,  a  force  of 
five  men — one  to  haul  hay  in  cock  to  the  stack,  one  man  to 
manage  the  horse  fork,  one  to  handle  the  team  and  two  to 
stack — can  put  up  in  good  shape  40  tons  per  day,  or  even 
more  if  the  hay  be  very  heavy.  Stacks  thus  put  up  can  be 
made  25  feet  high  and  20  feet  broad.  They  can  be  made 
as  long  as  one  desires  by  moving  the  derrick. 

Baling. — If  the  crop  is  to  be  baled  from  the  cock,  set 
the  press  in  convenient  positions  in  the  field,  hauling  the 
cocks  thereto  with  the  bunchin,^  rake.  If  baled  from  the 
stacks,  have  them  as  high  as  possible,  rather  than  low  and 
long,  as  thus  the  press  will  have  to  be  moved  less  fre- 
quently. Those  machines  which  have  horse  forks  and 
other  labor-saving  appliances  are  preferable.  Some 
farmers  object  to  the  "  beater  press,"  but  we  see  no  very 
serious  objection  to  their  use.  The  hay  will  sell  as  well, 
and  certainly  it  is  less  laborious  to  bale  with  them  than 
with  the  old-fashioned  tread  presses.  "  Let  every  one  be 
fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind." 

What  material — rope  or  wire — is  preferable  to  use  in 
baling,  is  a  debatable  question.  We  are  quite  su^e  that 
the  farmer  who  has  once  used  wire,  and  fed  the  hay  so 
baled  on  his  premises,  will  forever  after  discard  it.  It  be- 
comes a  perfect  nuisance;  gets  into  the  hay  cutter,  finds  its 
way  into  the  stockyard,  turns  up  in  unlooked-for  places. 
We  much  prefer  rope.  If  rope  is  used,  it  may  bt  wound 
from  the  coil  upon  a  reel  whose  circumference  is  equal  to 
the  length  of  the  piece  required.  Wire  ties  can  be  pur- 
chased already  for  use,  or  can  be  easily  and  cheaply  made 
with  a  small,  portable  machine.  On  an  average,  rope  will 
cost  from  70  to  75  cents  per  ton;  wire  about  half  that 
amount.  But  as  an  offset,  hay  baled  with  rope  commands 
a  better  price  in  the  San  Francisco  market — more  than 
enough  to  pay  the  diflFerence  of  cost  between  the  two  ma- 
terials. 

When  baled,  weigh,  tag  and  pile  as  compactly  as  pos- 
sible, especially  if  the  hay  is  to  remain  in  the  field  any 
length  of  time.  We  prefer  to  haul  the  crop  from  the  field, 
soon  after  baling,  either  to  market  or  to  storehouse  rather 
than  let  it  remain  for  weeks  in  the  field. 

Marketing. — If  it  be  deemed  advisable  to  hold  for 
higher  prices  than  rule  when  the  hay  is  baled,  it  is  best  to 
store  in  warehouses  near  the  railroad  or  boat  landing,  as 
thereby,  if  the  hay  be  kept  till  into  winter,  immediate  ad- 
vantage may  be  taken  of  any  rise  in  the  market,  which 
would  not  be  the  case  if  the  hay  had  to  be  stored  any  great 
distance  from  shipping  points,  the  roads  being  muddy. 
But  if  one  is  located  only  a  short  distance  from  any  good 
station  or  landing,  the  hay  may  be  stored  in  barns  on  the 
premises.  Hay  should  sell  for  $14  to  $15  per  ton  to  pay 
the  farmer  reasonably  well  in  this  valley.  There  is  little 
encouragement  to  raise  hay  when  only  $9  or  $10  can  be 
obtained.  Prices  vary  from  year  to  year,  and  one  must  be 
his  own  judge  as  to  the  best  time  to  sell.  Generally  speak- 
ing, this  is  when  a  fair  price  is  offered.  With  us,  hay 
sells  from  $10  to  $15  per  ton,  according  to  the  season.  We 
reckon  the  cost  of  plowing,  seeding  and  harrowing  per  acre 
$5;  cutting  and  putting  in  cock,  $1.25  per  acre;  stacking, 
per  ton,  25  cents;  baling  (rope  per  ton,  75  cents;  board  of 
men,  25  cents  per  ton;  press,  $1.15  per  ton),  $2.15  per  ton. 
If  wire  is  used  instead  of  rope,  deduct  33  cer  ts  per  ton. 

We  have  reckoned  on  two  tons  per  acre,  which  is  a  fair 
average.  If  the  yield  be  larger,  the  expenses  will  be  less 
in  proportion.  The  above  figures  apply  to  the  bay  coun- 
ties. On  the  large,  sandy  plains  of  the  San  Joaquin  and 
other  valleys,  where  the  expense  of  plowing  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  and  a  large  acreage  is  harvested,  the  expense 
would  be  less. 

Alfalfa  Hay. — Alfalfa,  if  intended  for  hay,  should  be 
cut  when  the  plant  is  in  bloom.  Care  must  be  taken  that 
it  does  not  become  too  dry  before  raking  or  putting  in  tte 
cock,  otherwise  many  of  the  leaves  will  fall  off,  lessening 
the  value  of  the  hay.  The  quicker  it  is  gotten  in  the  bale 
or  the  mow,  care  being  exercised  not  to  have  it  green 
enough  to  become  moldy,  the  better.  Handle  as  little  as 
possible.  For  alfalfa  hay  there  is  little  demand  in  this 
valley,  and  not  much  is  raised  for  the  market.  It  sells  for 
$9  to  $10  per  ton.      R. 

Suggestions  on  Hay-Making  in  California. 

Wheatland,  Yuba  Co. 

To  the  Editor. — In  speaking  of  the  subject  of  hay- 
making I  shall  discuss  it  in  the  order  the  farmer  is  called 
upon  to  deal  with  it  in  its  actual  production,  i.  e.;  planting, 
cutting,  curing  and  marketing. 

The  three  hay  crops  most  commonly  grown  in  this  State 
and  which  may  be  taken  as  representatives  of  the  whole 
are,  ist,  the  volunteer  crop,  2d,  the  plowed  and  sowed 
crop,  3d,  the  alfalfa  crop. 

Volunteer. — The  crop  generally  spoken  of  as  the 
volunteer  hay  crop,  is  the  one  most  common  to  the  grain 
producers  all  through  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin 
valleys.  It  is  a  cheap  crop  to  grow  and  is  generally  an 
excellent  hay  for  the  work  stock  of  farms. 

To  produce  this  crop,  the  farmer  will  select  some  piece 
of  land  that  grain  had  been  harvested  from  the  preceding 
summer,  generally  land  that  had  been  plowed  and  sowed 
late.  It  is  usually  of  rough  surface  and  but  little  stubble 
on  it,  and  in  such  cases  much  seed  has  been  scattered 
over  the  ground  in  the  act  of  harvesting.  The  farmer  ex- 
amines his  ground  and  determines  how  much  more  seed 
will  be  needed,  if  any,  to  insure  him  a  good  stand.  Forty 
to  sixty  pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre  is  an  average  of  what 
is  sown 

If  the  previous  crop  has  been  wheat,  he  usually  sows 
barley  or  vice  versa.  Sometimes  the  farmer  sows  mixed 
seed,  i.  e.,  wheat,  barley  and  oats.  He  seldom  sows  oats 
for  volunteer  hay  as  he  generally  finds  he  will  have  his 
proportion  of  them  without  it. 

Sowing.— The  seeding  is  usually  done  in  the  months  of 
September  snd  October. 

The  seed  is  sown  broadcast  with  our  common  seeders 
mounted  on  wagons.  One  can  sow  from  60  to  So  acres 
per  day  with  such  machines.  To  insure  having  clean  hay 
I  some  farmers  rake  the  ground  to  free  it  of  stubble  and 
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trash,  then  follow  with  a  pulverizer  sufficiently  weighted  to 
work  up  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  inches. 
The  ground  should  be  worked  both  ways,  /.  e,,  pulverizing 
crossed.  If  not  smooth  enough  it  can  then  be  harrowed 
or  rolled.  Thus  far  the  farmer  has  striven  to  accomplish 
the  following  results: 

1.  His  land  is  free  from  stubble  or  trash  that  would  be 
raked  up  in  the  haying  process,  and  condemn  the  quality 
of  the  hay. 

2.  His  seed  is  all  in  at  a  shallow  depth  which  insures 
it  all  starting  to  grow  at  the  first  rains,  which  means  a  thick 
stand. 

3.  The  ground  smooth,  so  that  when  he  mows,  his 
mower  will  cut  close  to  the  ground,  getting  the  most  hay 
possible  and  so  there  will  be  little  waste  in  raking.  These 
two  points  are  often  overlooked  by  farmers  and  the  loss  of 
hay,  even  after  it  is  grown,  is  considerable.  He  has  a 
thick  stand  which  will  yield  a  heavy  crop  and  fine  quality, 
the  heavy  stand  preventing  it  from  growing  too  rank  and 
coarse.  He  has  a  mixed  hay — wheat,  barley  and  oats — a 
hay  much  prized  by  the  majority  of  grain  raisers,  and  one 
that  sells  well  in  the  market. 

Haying. — As  the  time  for  harvest  arrives,  the  farmer 
must  have  all  his  machinery  and  help  in  readiness  to  com- 
mence work  at  once,  as  much  depends  upon  the  time  and 
manner  in  which  it  is  harvested.  With  his  machinery  and 
help  in  readiness,  the  farmer  has  but  two  things  to  consider 
— the  ripeness  of  his  crop  and  the  state  of  the  weather. 
With  the  weather  fair  he  means  to  cut  the  wheat  when  it 
is  in  the  bloom  or  early  dough.  The  barley,  just  before 
it  begins  to  turn  yellow,  while  the  berry  is  still  soft,  and 
the  oats  while  they  are  in  the  dough.  When  he  has  a 
mixed  crop,  which  is  the  case  in  volunteer,  they  will  not 
all  be  in  prime  condition  for  cutting  at  the  same  time,  and 
the  farmer  will  have  to  exercise  good  judgment  to  get  the 
best  results. 

Another  way  of  determining  the  time  for  cutting  is  to  ex- 
amine the  straw.  Take  some  of  the  straw,  chew  and  taste 
it  and  test  it  as  to  its  sweetness.  If  it  is  sweet  and  juicy, 
the  materials  which  are  going  to  concentrate  in  and  form 
the  seeds  are  then  scattered  through  the  straw  and  this  is  the 
time  that  it  will  make  the  best  hay.  If  you  cut  too  early, 
the  juices  of  the  straw  are  too  much  water,  and  in  the  cur- 
ing process  will  evaporate  and  you  will  have  a  light  hay, 
which  is  not  relished  by  stock,  as  it  lacks  sweetness  and 
also  heating  and  strength  ingredients.  If  hay  ripens  too 
much  before  it  is  cut,  in  wheat  you  have  grain  in  the 
head,  straw  that  is  hard,  tasteless  and  without  strength 
ingredients.  In  barley,  you  have  grain  in  the  head,  with 
beards  that  are  hardened,  which  are  ruinous  to  the  mouths 
of  stock,  straw  similar  to  wheat.  In  the  case  of  oats,  the 
seeds  shatter  out  and  are  lost,  in  other  words,  this  is  the 
important  period  of  your  crop.  It  is  at  a  stage  in  its 
growth  when  the  changes  in  it  are  most  rapid,  the 
starches,  sugars,  etc.,  going  to  form  the  berries  while  the 
silicate  compounds  are  forming  the  straw,  beards, 
chaff,  etc. 

The  right  time  will  give  good  results — too  early  or  too 
late,  bad  results. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  mowers  to  be  found  in  the 
market,  all  of  which  will  do  good  work  in  this  kind  of  hay 
if  kept  in  order  and  properly  run.  Sharp  knives  are  the 
secret  of  good  cutting;  without  them  one  cannot  do  good 
work.  The  average  work  for  a  mower,  4-foot  cut,  is  about 
eight  to  ten  acres  per  day.  In  mowing,  one  should  make 
no  skips,  and  if  the  knife  is  sharp  it  will  cut  clean;  this 
will  enable  one  to  do  good  work  raking. 

Curing. — The  curing  process  commences  from  the  time 
the  hay  falls  behind  the  knife  and  lasts  until  it  goes  through 
the  sweat  in  the  cock  or  in  the  stack.  When  it  should  be 
raked  after  mowing  will  depend  upon  the  weather,  thick- 
ness of  the  crop  and  ripeness  of  hay  when  cut.  Under  or- 
dinary conditions  one  to  two  days  is  ample  time.  If  it 
dries  too  much,  it  becomes  bleached  and  burnt;  in  the  first 
case  it  presents  a  bad  appearance,  and  although  it  may 
possess  good  qualities,  it  will  not  sell  to  an  advantage.  In 
the  second  case  it  becomes  brittle  and  breaks  easily  in 
haniling,  and  much  of  the  best  of  the  hay  is  lost.  It  is 
best  to  rake  in  the  windrow  and  let  most  of  the  curing  be 
done  there.  After  being  in  the  wmdrow  two  or  three  days 
it  is  then  put  into  shocks  by  hand, «. ,  by  men  with  forks,  in 
shocks  that  will  average  about  100  pounds,  or  as  is  com- 
mon among  farmers  and  a  saving  of  time  and  expense,  it 
is  taken  from  the  windrow  and  bunched  with  a  hay  buck  in 
piles  from  200  to  400  pounds. 

A  Hay  Buck. — Any  farmer  can  make  a  hay  buck  at 
little  cost.  Take  a  good  piece  of  timber  6  inches  by  6 
inches  by  12  feet.  Bore  auger  holes  about  18  inches 
apart,  in  which  put  wooden  teeth  two  feet  long.  Near 
center  put  two  upright  pieces  for  handles  and  to  prevent 
hay  slipping  over,  attach  to  each  end  rope  or  chain  about 
14  feet.  Use  two  horses  with  one  of  these  bunches,  one 
man  and  a  span  of  horses  will  put  up  as  much  hay  as  six 
men  in  the  ordinary  way.  You  have  your  hay  in  larger 
piles,  less  subject  to  damage  by  showeis,  less  exposed  to 
the  sun  and  to  bleaching,  and  in  a  shape  that  it  can  be 
stacked  faster. 

Stacking.— If  the  hay  is  to  be  stacked  in  the  field, 
much  of  the  hay  can  be  bucked  to  the  stack.  The  re- 
mainder loaded  on  wagons  carrying  large  flat  racks  and 
thus  conveyed  to  the  stack.  It  is  usually  unloaded  on  the 
stacks  or  in  barns  by  means  of  derricks  worked  by  horses. 
Where  haying  is  done  on  a  large  scale  it  can  be  done 
cheaper  as  division  of  labor  comes  into  play.  A  crew  of 
three  men  and  two  or  three  wagons  will  generally  take 
from  the  shock  and  put  in  the  stack  or  barn,  10  to  12  tons 
per  day. 

The  cost  of  baling  hay  is  from  $1.35  to  $1.50  per  ton. 
The  cost  of  marketing  depends  upon  the  distance  it  has 
to  be  drawn. 

Chops  Sown  for  Hay.— The  hay  crops  that  are  grown 
on  land  that  is  plowed  and  sown  in  the  winter  are,  wheat, 
oats,  rye  and  timothy.  The  quality  of  the  soil,  the  loca- 
tion and  the  tastes  of  the  consumers  in  that  section,  will 
govern  one  indecision  as  to  which  of  the  above  crops  to  grow. 

The  ground  is  plowed  and  harrowed  and  usually  more 


seed  sown  than  one  would  sow  for  grain.  This  crop  is 
usually  heavier  than  the  volunteer  crop,  and  ripens  later. 
On  good  rich  land  one  can  expect  from  two  to  three  tons 
yield  per  acre.  What  has  been  said  regarding  the  cutting 
and  curing  of  the  volunteer  crop  is  applicable  to  this.  This 
hay  properly  cut  and  cured,  makes  the  finest  quality  of 
hay  and  commands  the  highest  price.  It  is  mostly  used  by 
livery  men  and  on  fine  stock  farms.  Going  to  a  class  of 
customers  that  are  particular,  one  should  produce  a  hay  of 
good  color,  taste  and  strength. 

ALTALPA  HAY. 

This  crop  can  be  grown  successfully  only  on  moist,  rich 
lands.  On  river  bottoms  where  the  roots  reach  down  to 
water  and  on  lands  that  can  be  irrigated,  a  good  stand  of 
alfalfa  usually  lasts  from  seven  to  ten  years  when  it  is  either 
replanted  or  a  change  of  crop  made.  The  annual  crops 
cut  from  the  same  piece  of  land  are  from  three  to  to  six, 
owing  to  the  soil  and  season.  The  average  yield  per  sea- 
son is  from  six  to  ten  tons  per  acre.  N«ar  Wheatland,  on 
Bear  River  bottom  land,  Mr.  Tindal  cut  from  one  piece  of 
ground,  during  the  season  of  1891,  six  crops,  which  yielded 
nine  tons  per  acre,  average  price  delivered  loose,  eight 
dollars  per  ton.    This  I  consider  above  tht  average, 

Alfalfa  is  usually  planted  as  follows.  Land  plowed 
twice  and  harrowed  until  it  is  mellow  and  loose  like  a 
garden  bed.  Twice  plowing  and  harrowing  will  kill  most 
of  the  weeds.  It  should  be  sowed  late  in  the  spring — late 
enough  to  avoid  heavy  frosts,  which  would  kill  the  young 
plant,  and  early  enough  to  get  the  spring  showers.  About 
thirty  to  forty  pounds  of  seed  per  acre.  The  seeds  must 
be  covered  only  a  shallow  depth  and  it  is  usually  put  in  by 
a  brush  rake.  One  to  two  light  crops  are  often  cut  the 
first  year;  after  that  more. 

Starting  with  a  piece  of  ground  well  set  to  alfalfa,  we 
will  speak  of  the  manner  of  cutting,  curing  and  marketing. 

The  first  crop  in  the  spring  is  usually  foul  and  rank 
before  the  weather  is  warm  and  dry  enough  to  permit  of 
curing  it.  In  some  cases  the  first  crop  has  to  be  cut  and 
moved  off  before  it  can  be  cured.  It  is  either  fed  green  to 
stock  or  spread  upon  other  ground  and  plowed  under  as 
a  fertilizer.  As  a  rule  it  is  cut  early  and  cured  as  best  one 
can,  and  sold  as  second  class  hay.  The  succeeding  crops 
are  cut  when  thealfalfa  is  in  the  bloom.  It  should  be  cut 
close  to  the  ground  to  prevent  waste  and  in  order  to  hare 
as  little  green  hay  on  the  ground  as  possible  while  curing 
the  crop.  It  is  usually  raked  on  the  following  day,  the 
later  crops  in  midsummer  can  be  raked  the  same  day.  It 
is  taken  from  the  windrow  and  put  in  small  cocks.  It 
must  be  hauled  in  two  or  three  days.  The  curing  is  done 
in  the  swath-windrow  and  cock.  Alfalfa  hay  is  easy  to 
bleach  and  burn.  If  it  is  burnt  by  the  sun  or  overdry,  the 
leaves  and  tender  twigs  crumble  and  fall  off  and  are  lost, 
the  stems  break  up,  and  you  have  a  dusty,  worthless  hay. 
If  it  remains  too  long  in  the  windrow  or  cock,  you  have  in 
a  degree  the  same  results,  and  besides,  the  hay  next  to  the 
ground,  which  is  moist,  molds  and  makes  a  musty  hay. 
If  it  remains  too  long  in  one  place  it  not  only  spoils  but 
frequently  kills  out  the  alfalfa  roots  under  it.  It  is  often 
necessary,  when  the  weather  is  damp  and  cloudy  and  the 
curing  is  slow,  that  one  will  have  to  turn  over  and  re-turn 
the  cocks  to  avoid  the  above  dangers. 

The  points  to  attain  in  the  curing  of  alfalfa  hay  are;  a 
good  green  color,  soft  pliable  stems  with  leaves  and  tender 
twigs  intact,  and  at  the  same  time  not  allow  it  to  mold 
or  get  musty.  It  requires  experience  and  great  care  to 
obtain  the  best  results. 

POINTS  OF  A  GOOD  HAY  FARMER. 

No  set  of  rules  can  be  given  to  govern  the  production 
of  anyhaycrop.  More  than  almost  any  other  crop  it  is 
subject  to  variations — we  have  a  variety  of  hay  crops, 
variety  of  soils  and  variety  of  climates. 

But  in  the  production  of  the  three  crops  mentioned  at 
the  beginning,  there  are  a  few  things  which  are  absolutely 
necessary  for  success. 

First — To  have  good  stock  and  machinery  and  to  have 
them  always  in  order  and  readiness. 

Second — To  have  an  abundance  of  help  at  the  time 
needed 

Third — One  head  that  understands  the  capabilities  of  his 
soil,  the  nature  and  characteristics  of  his  plants,  a 
knowledge  of  what  is  to  be  attained  in  the  quality  of  his 
crop  and  good  judgment  and  industry  to  conduct  his 
operations  to  that  end. 

COST  OF  PRODUCTION. 

As  to  the  cost  of  production  of  these  difTerent  crops,  I 
will  make  what  I  consider  a  fair  comparison,  based  on 
personal  experience  and  observation,  taking  in  each  case  an 
average  crop  on  one  acre. 

VOLUNTEER  CROP. 

One  acre — yield  1%  tins  per  acre,  price  $to  per  ton. 

COST  OF  PRODUCTION. 

Pulverizing  $  .60 

Fifty  lbs.  seed  6t 

Sowing  10 

Mowing  and  Raking  50 

Cocking  30 

Stacking   1.125 

Baling   2.25 

Marketing  

Rent  


1-125 
3.00 


Total   $9.60 

Cost  per  ton  $6  40 

GROSS  RECEIPTS. 

One  and  one  half  tons  at  $io  $15.00 

Profit  per  acre   5.40 

PLOWED  AND  SOWED  HAY  CROP. 
One  acre — yield,  two  tons  p^r  acre,  price  $12. 

COST  OF  PRODUCTION. 

Plowing  and  Harrowing  ,  $2.00 

Seed  


„    .    »  »5 

sowing  10 

Mowing  and  R  k  ng  65 

Cocking  40 

Stacking   1.50 

Baling   3.00 


Marketing   1.50 

Rent    4.00 

Total  $14.40 

Cost  per  ton  $7.20 

GROSS  RECEIPTS. 

Two  tonsat$i2  924.00 

Profit  per  acre  $9.60 

ALFALFA  HAY. 

One  acre — yield  per  season,  8  tons,  4  crops,  price  per  ton  $8. 

COST  OF  PRODUCTION  OF  EACH  CROP. 

Mowing  and  Raking  $  .75 

Cocking  50 

Stacking   1.50 

Baling  3,00 

Marketing   1.50 

Rent   3.00 

Total  $10,35 

Cost  per  ton  $5,135 

Rent  $12  per  year. 

GROSS  RECEIPTS. 

Two  tons  at  $8  $16.00 

Profit  per  crop   5.75 

Four  crops,  profit  per  acre   23.00 

Farmer. 

California  Haying;. 

Monterey,  Cal. 

To  THE  Editor: — The  thing  most  needful  in  California 
hav-making  is  a  good  head  on  a  good  farmer.  The  good 
farmer's  first  thought  is  what  do  I  want  hay  for.  To  feed 
stock  or  for  market?  If  for  stock,  for  what  kind  of  stock? 
If  for  market,  for  what  market? 

A  certain  class  of  hay  will  serve  to  save  horned  stock 
from  starvation,  but  which  well-fed  animals  would  hardly 
touch.  Markets  are  equally  various  in  demand,  as  San 
Francisco  price  lists  testify.  California  has  developed 
classes  of  hay  peculiar  to  itself.  Barley  hay,  wheat  hay, 
wild  oat  hay,  alfalfa  hay,  alfilarila  hay,  are  all  Pacific 
Coast  specialties.  A  treatise  would  be  wanted  to  fully  de- 
scribe the  growth  and  harvesting  of  all,  and  their  various 
virtues. 

Another  remarkable  feature  in  California  haying  is  that 
it  is  prolonged  over  half  the  year;  from  April,  when  in  some 
seasons  and  sections  early-sown  barley,  wild  oats  and  first 
crop  alfalfa,  are  ready  for  the  mower,  until  October  for  the 
last  cutting  of  alfalfa. 

Assuming  that  the  hay  is  for  market,  the  thing  of  first  im- 
portance is  to  know  the  kind  of  hay  your  market  wants  and 
pays  highest  for.  The  next  is  to  find  suitable  land  as  near 
as  possible  to  that  market,  or  made  near  by  cheap  trans- 
portation facilities. 

Hay,  like  almost  all  vegetable  products,  prefers  a  rich 
loam,  with  enough  sand  to  insure  easy  tilth,  well-drained 
and  with  a  southern  exposure.  But  it  can  be,  and  is,  grown 
on  every  variety  of  soil  from  the  stifTest  clay  to  the  lightest 
sand,  on  exposures  east,  west,  north  and  south,  with  every 
intermediate  point  of  the  compass.  Plowing  cannot,  as  a 
rule,  be  done  too  early  in  the  southern  and  central  parts  of 
the  State,  and  it  is  usual  to  begin  as  soon  as  the  rains  per- 
mit. Some  even  decline  to  await  the  mellowing  of  the 
soil  by  the  early  rains,  but  plow  dry.  If  summer  crops 
have  been  thoroughly  cultivated  and  kept  free  from  weeds, 
the  seed  may  be  harrowed  in  when  the  crop  is  harvested, 
without  any  plowing,  and  a  good  hay  crop  almost  invariably 
follows.  Gang  plows  are  in  general  use  throughout  the 
State  and  are  run  at  all  depths  from  two  to  eight  inches,  ac- 
cording to  class  of  soil,  previous  crop  and  farmer's  fad. 

The  sowing  is  sometimes  by  drill,  sometimes  by  broad- 
cast machine,  drawn  and  operated  by  horse-power;  some- 
times by  broadcast  hand-machine,  and,  not  infrequently, 
on  small  farms,  direct  from  the  hand  of. the  sower.  The 
drill,  of  course,  carries  the  palm  as  far  as  regularity  is^  con- 
cerned, but  the  horse-power  broad-cast  machine  takes  the 
cake  for  speed. 

The  quantity  of  seed  per  acre  should  be  regulated  alto- 
gether by  the  class  of  soil  and  time  of  year.  The  richer  the 
soil  and  the  earlier  in  the  season  the  less  seed  is  required. 
Of  wheat  and  barley  from  40  to  140  pounds  are  used.  The 
common  six-rowed  barley  is  that  preferred,  the  use  of  bald 
barley  having  been  discontinued  on  account  of  the  hardness 
of  the  grain  when  the  hay  got  at  all  near  ripe  before  cut- 
ting. Of  wild  oats  there  is  a  white  variety  grown  which 
gives  a  more  saleable  hay  than  the  common  black.  In 
sowing  alfalfa,  a  few  pounds  of  barley  per  acre  is  sometimes 
sown  at  the  same  time;  it  protects  the  young  plant,  draws 
it  up  and  stiffens  the  crop  for  cutting.  Harrowing  can  be 
done  with  any  one  of  an  infini.e  variety  of  toothed,  disked, 
coultered,  spading  or  pulverizing  implements,  and  subse- 
quently rolled  or  clod-mashed  as  the  condition  of  the  soil 
indicates.  The  one  thing  needful  is  to  leave  it  as  fine  and 
smooth  as  possible  that  all  the  seed  may  get  through  and 
the  mower  make  good  running. 

The  chief  enemies  of  the  hay  crop  are  drouth  and  chinch 
bugs.  The  rain-makers  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  over- 
coming the  former,  while  a  well-judged  rotation  of  crops  is 
probably  the  best  remedy  for  the  latter. 

Farmers  differ  as  to  the  best  time  for  cutting  hay.  Some 
like  it  cut  very  green,  others  prefer  it  well  in  the  dough. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  stock  like  it  best  cut  quite  green. 
When  so  cut,  and  well-cured,  they  will  eat  every  spire;  but 
when  well  grained  they  are  apt  to  bite  oflF  the  heads  and 
leave  the  straw,  especially  if  fed  liberally.  Wild  oat  hay 
7nust  be  cut  tolerably  green  or  the  seed  will  all  fall  out  and 
the  hay  lack  nutritive  value.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind 
that  when  the  strength  of  the  plant  is  finally  concentrated 
in  the  grain  the  straw  has  but  little  food  value  or  inviting 
taste.  When  the  plant's  substance  is  fairly  divided  be- 
tween the  seed  and  the  straw  is  probably  the  best  time  for 
haying — most  profitable  for  the  farmer,  most  palatable  and 
healthy  for  his  beast. 

As  to  mowers  their  name  is  legion.  The  columns  of  the 
Rural  present  ample  choice.  The  recent  wide  cutters 
commend  themselves  lo  those  possessed  of  heavy  horses 
and  stiil  soils;  but  a  wide  cutter  on  a  loose,  sandy  soil,  and 
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only  a  medium  team,  is  not  desirable.  Keep  your  mower 
well  oiled,  the  knife  sharp,  take  up  all  lost  motion  and  go 
ahead,  cut. 

The  old  revolving  rake  that  we  prized  so  highly  years 
ago  has  given  place  to  the  spring-tooth, wheeled  rake  which 
has  lately  been  improved  by  being  adapted  for  two  horses. 

In  California,hay  is  raked  into  windrows  very  soon  after 
cutting.  Sometimes,  when  the  crop  is  light,  full  ripe  and 
under  a  hot  sun,  the  rake  almost  immediately  follows  the 
mower.  Heavy  green  crop  and  foggy  weather  demand  a 
longer  interval,  or  the  hay  may  mold  even  in  the  wind- 
rows. Similar  conditions  rule  the  time  for  cocking  the 
crop.  When  so  dry  that  danger  of  molding  is  past,  the 
windrows  are  sometimes  raked  into  cocks  with  the  horse- 
rake,  but  the  cocks  resist  rain  better  when  made  by  forks 
in  the  old  way.  There  is  usually  no  tedding  or  turning  re- 
quired in  our  glorious  climate.  On  the  coast  there  is  fre- 
quently a  "hay  shower"  or  two,  bnt  as  a  rule  only  enough 
to  wet  the  outside  of  the  cocks,  and  subsequent  sunshine 
soon  absorbs  the  moisture.  If  these  showers  prove  con- 
tinuous or  heavy  it  may  be  needful  to  open  the  cocks  and 
remake  them  when  the  hay  is  again  dry  enough. 

With  fine  weather,  two  weeks  will  usually  cure  the  crop 
fit  for  storing  in  stack  or  barn.  This  is  for  coast  counties; 
in  the  heated  interior  of  course  the  lime  is  less.  When 
the  hay  is  ready  it  cannot  be  housed  too  quickly,  as  mice, 
rats,  gophers,  the  sun  and  the  rest  of  its  natural  enemies 
soon  cause  deterioration. 

Where  the  crop  is  heavy  and  is  to  be  stacked  in  the  field 
a  "go-devil"  is  sometimes  used  to  haul  to  the  stack  instead 
of  a  wagon,  and  a  horse  fork  and  derrick  supplant  the  old- 
time  gang  of  pitchers  with  hand  forks.  Most  modern  barns 
are  fitted  with  hay  railroads  overhead  and  these  are  used 
in  connection  with  the  horse  fork  to  unload  the  hay  wagons 
and  store  the  hay.  Almost  all  the  heavy  work  of  haying 
is  now  relegated  to  horses  on.all  well-equipped  California 
farms. 

Baling  for  market  is  usually  done  by  contract,  gangs  of 
men  with  presses  going  from  farm  to  farm  just  as  the 
thresher  and  his  outfit  travel  round  for  threshing.  The 
charge  is  usually  about  $1.25  per  ton,  the  farmer  finding 
his  own  rope  or  wire. 

In  our  local  market  baled  hay  ranges  in  price  from  $10 
at  midsummer,  in  seasons  of  abundance,  to  $20  at  Christ- 
mas in  seasons  of  scarcity.  The  cost  of  production  also 
varies  greatly,  as  rent  and  quality  of  land,  price  of  seed  and 
conditions  of  labor  vary.  As  a  whole,  the  crop  is  not  very 
lucrative  here,  and  the  bulk  of  the  hay  used  is  brought  by 
car  from  Salinas  City,  HoUister  and  adjacent  districts. 

But,  I  care  not  how  large  a  temporary  profit  any  balance 
sheet  shows,  the  California  hay-ranch  system  (where  the 
hay  is  all  sold  off  the  farm)  is  essentially  a  vicious  system. 
You  may  call  it  farming;  it  is  certainly  not  husbandry. 
There  lacks  every  feature  of  that  wise  management  of  the 
soil  which  alone  is  the  crowning  glory  of  the  real  husband- 
man. The  true  farmer's  plot  of  land  should  increase  in 
productiveness  year  by  year.  It  is  a  prime  curse  of  our 
one-year  renter  plan  that  the  soil  is  skinned  for  all  it  is 
worth,  and  it  not  unnaturally  resents  the  outrage  by  annu- 
ally yielding  less,  and  decreasing  in  intrinsic  value.  The 
hay  grown  on  a  farm  should  be  fed  on  the  same  farm,  or, 
if  sold,  there  should  be  an  ample  replacement  of  its  fertiliz- 
ing value  by  manure,  artificial  or  barnyard,  produced  else- 
where. Edw.  Berwick. 


Dednctions  from  Thirty  Years'  Experience  in 
Hay-Making. 

Orinda  Park,  Contra  Costa  Co.,  April  11,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor  :—  Having  had  30  years  or  more  ex- 
perience of  raising  hay,  and  having  for  the  last  eight  or 
nine  years  made  it  my  sole  business  and  am  making  a  suc- 
cess of  it,  I  feel  somewhat  prepared  to  discuss  the  subject 
and  give  it  justice. 

Choice  of  Seed. — In  selecting  seed  for  hay,  I  want 
the  best  and  cleanest  I  can  get,  whether  wheat,  oats  or 
barley,  but  I  do  not  take  the  plumpest  grain  but  a  medium 
sized  grain.  All  seed  should  be  run  through  a  fanning 
mill  to  take  all  the  small  and  foul  seed  out  of  it. 

I  raise  wheat,  oat  and  barley  hay,  but  I  raise  oat  hay  for 
my  principal  crop,  for  it  produces  the  most  crop  to  the  acre. 
I  take  the  white  California  or  the  Oregon  oats.  I  prefer 
the  white  oats  because  they  will  stand  the  wet  and  cold 
the  best.  I  have  tried  the  gray  or  brown  oats,  but  they  don't 
stand  the  cold  or  wet  as  well,  and  the  hay  is  not  as  good  in 
color  as  the  white  oat  hay,  and  will  shell  out  much  easier; 
but  if  you  are  late  in  the  season,  it  will  come  in  much 
sooner  than  the  white  oat.  The  black  oats  are  good  but  I 
prefer  the  white  oats  for  all  purposes. 

I  prefer  the  medium-sized  white  Australian  wheat,  as  it 
will  make  heavy  crops  and  good  hay.  I  take  the  common 
medium-sized  barley,  and  if  it  is  sown  thick  will  make  good 
hay. 

Soil  AND  Location. — I  take  my  wettest  land  for  oats 
and  my  driest  land  for  barley,  and  the  medium  driest  land 
for  wheat. 

A  cool  climate  will  make  the  heaviest  crops,  but  a  warm 
sunny  climate  will  produce  the  best  and  brightest  hay. 

Method  of  PurriNO  in  Mv  Crop. — I  plow  deep,  but 
do  not  plow  all  or  nearly  all  my  ranch  before  I  sow,  as 
many  people  do,  for  in  that  case  the  land  gets  foul  and  the 
crop  will  be  weedy  and  stunted,  but  I  plow  a  part  and  sow 
it.  I  like  to  have  one  rain  on  the  land  after  it  is  plowed, 
before  it  is  sown,  but  if  the  rain  should  lie  too  long  it  will 
get  packed  hard  and  weedy.  In  that  case,  it  should  be  culti- 
vated, and  here  let  me  say  that  instead  of  sowing  grain 
just  before  a  big  rain,  I  wait  until  the  ground  is  dry 
enough  after  the  rain,  and  then  I  sow  so  that  it  will  be  up 
before  another  rain.  I  always  try  to  avoid  as  much  at  I 
can  having  rain  come  just  after  the  grain  is  sown,  for  that 
is  the  worst  time  to  have  the  rain  when  the  grain  is  just 
coming  up,  and  more  so  if  the  land  is  wet  or  if  it  is  a  wet 
season.    After  the  grain  is  up,  it  will  stand  more  rain. 

Before  I  sow  my  seed,  I  soak  the  wheat  in  bluestone 
water.    Do  not  take  more  than  one  pound  of  bluestone  to 


a  ton  of  wheat,  for  if  it  is  too  strong  it  will  injure  the  wheat. 
Oats  and  barley  I  soak  in  copperas  water,  about  the  same 
quantity  of  copperas  to  a  ton  of  grain. 

Quantity  of  Seed  to  Sow. — I  sow  plenty  of  seed  to 
the  acre.  I  sow  from  100  pounds  to  200  pounds,  or  usually 
from  120  to  150  pounds,  but  if  it  is  good  rich  bottom  land, 
I  would  sow  200  pounds  to  the  acre,  for  if  there  is  not 
enough  seed  there  will  be  weeds  instead. 

Harrowing.— Where  it  can  be,  the  land  should  be  har- 
rowed the  same  way  that  it  is  plowed  for  the  first  time,  and 
the  second  time  it  should  be  cross-harrowed,  and  if  the 
land  is  not  in  good  order  it  should  be  harrowed  the  third 
time,  but  it  should  not  be  harrowed  when  the  land  is 
too  wet. 

Draining  the  Land. — If  there  are  some  low  places  in 
the  land,  I  take  a  one-horse  plow  and  run  shallow  furrows 
in  the  low  places;  they  should  not  be  run  deep,  for  that 
will  endanger  the  machine  in  cutting  the  hay. 

Rolling  the  Grain.— The  grain  should  be  rolled,  but 
care  should  be  taken  when  the  land  is  too  wet,  for  if  it  is 
too  wet  it  will  bake  or  pack  the  land;  and  it  should  not  be 
rolled  when  it  is  too  dry,  for  it  will  tread  the  land  without 
doing  much  good. 

Condition  of  Hay  at  Time  for  Cutting. — Barley 
hay  should  be  cut  in  good  time,  as  soon  as  it  is  well  in  the 
dough,  and  should  be  handled  quick,  for  if  it  gets  too  dry 
it  makes  poor  hay  on  account  of  the  beards.  Wheat  and 
oat  hay  will  stand  a  little  longer  than  barley  hay  before  it 
is  cut,  but  when  it  has  got  its  full  growth  and  is  well  in  the 
dough,  it  is  ready  to  cut.  Hay  should  never  be  cut  in  bad 
weather  if  it  can  be  helped. 

Mowing  Hay. — My  way  in  fine  weather  is  to  cut  one 
day  and  rake  the  next  day,  and  bunch  or  shock  the  follow- 
ing day.  I  usually  shock  with  one  horse  and  a  rake.  I 
put  about  one  bale  in  a  shock,  or  about  250  pounds,  and 
have  a  man  with  a  fork  the  same  day  to  trim  them  up.  I 
leave  the  hay  in  the  shock  from  6  to  10  days,  according  to 
the  weather,  but  it  should  not  be  left  longer. 

Stacking. — I  haul  the  hay  to  the  stack  with  a  bunching 
rake.  Three  men  will  stack  about  20  tons  in  one  day. 
We  leave  the  hay  in  the  stack  not  less  than  one  month,  and 
then  have  it  baled  with  a  good  Petaluma  press.  We  put 
five  bands  of  new  rope  on  the  bales.  The  bales  should  not 
weigh  more  than  250  pounds.  I  raise  most  of  my  hay  for 
sale,  and  it  gives  better  satisfaction  if  the  bales  are  not  too 
heavy. 

After  the  hay  is  baled,  it  should  not  be  left  in  the  field 
longer  than  two  weeks.  The  best  way  is  to  fill  the  barns 
before  commencing  to  haul  to  market.  It  is  a  big  mistake 
to  leave  the  hay  in  the  field  for  two  or  three  months,  as 
some  do,  for  it  not  only  loses  a  great  deal  in  weight,  but 
spoils  the  looks  of  it  for  market.  We  haul  most  of  our 
hay  to  market  with  our  own  teams.  We  raise  the  best  hay 
going  to  market  and  we  get  good  prices.  (I  say  we  be- 
cause two  of  my  sons  are  with  me.)  We  have  good  de- 
mand for  our  hay.  I  am  careful  in  taking  the  hay  to 
market,  and  if  a  bale  is  in  bad  shape  or  any  of  the  bands 
off,  we  use  those  at  home.  I  always  try  to  give  satisfaction 
to  the  buyers,  and  nearly  always  take  a  load  for  a  sample 
before  I  sell  much,  and  then  haul  the  same  as  the  sample. 
By  so  doing  I  can  sell  where  I  have  sold  before. 

Cost  of  Hay  Per  Ton. — We  get  from  two  to  five  tons 
of  hay  to  the  acre,  or  about  three  tons  on  an  average.  Cost 
of  plowing  is  $1.50  per  acre,  seed  $2,  sowing  and  harrowing 
60  cents;  rolling  is  25  cents,  cutting  and  trimming  75  cents, 
shocking  and  trimming  50  cents  an  acre,  or  $5.60  an  acre 
at  three  tons  to  the  acre  would  be  $1.86  a  ton;  added  to 
this,  stacking,  bale  rope  and  baling,  $1.75  a  ton.  We  haul 
our  hay  about  16  miles,  and  for  hauling  $2  a  ton,  or  in  all 
$5.60  a  ton. 

I  have  put  this  at  full  figures  for  first-class  work,  and 
where  we  do  our  own  work  we  would  save  a  good  deal  of 
this  money.  I  have  figured  on  good  work  and  good  hay. 
For  good  hay  we  get  from  $10  to  $16  a  ton.  I  have  figured 
nothing  for  the  use  of  the  land. 

As  I  have  had  but  litttle  experience  with  other  kinds  of 
hay,  I  leave  that  for  some  one  else  to  write.  I  wish  to 
compete  for  a  prize,  but  that  is  not  my  sole  object  in  writing 
these  lines.    I  write  for  the  good  of  others. 

H.  Brockhurst. 


Notes  on  the  Hay  Crop. 

FiLMORE,  Ventura  Co. 

To  the  Editor: — In  1875  we  had  copious  rains  in 
October,  and  I  sowed  10  acres  to  barley  near  Santa  Bar- 
bara; about  60  pounds  per  acre.  It  was  fit  to  cut  for  green 
feed  before  Christmas.  It  grew  very  rank  and  heavy; 
made  only  second-class  hay.  If  sown  the  latter  part  of 
winter,  it  would  have  been  good.  There  was  mustard  in 
the  seed  and  it  is  there  yet,  although  I  have,  for  years,  gone 
over  the  field  and  pulled  out  every  stock  I  could  see.  It 
always  pays  to  get  good  clean  seed,  not  only  for  hay,  but  for 
all  other  crops.  Here  on  the  Sespe,  last  year,  my  hay  was 
almost  perfectly  clean;  so  of  many  other  crops  hereabout. 

If  the  winter  be  wet,  hay  is  best  sown  late;  if  dry,  the  re- 
verse. In  any  event,  it  must  be  cut  before  the  berry  fully 
matures;  exposed  to  the  sun  as  little  as  possible,  put  in 
barn  or  stack  before  too  dry,  or  stock  will  reject  much  of 
it.  It  should  be  so  managed  in  all  these  respects  that 
stock  will  eat  almost  every  particle  of  it,  not  only  for  econ- 
omy's sake,  but  for  the  stock's  sake.  Where  stock  is  fed 
more  then  is  eaten  clean,  the  appetite  is  interfered  with, 
picking  and  mussing  is  resorted  to  and  less  is  eaten. 

I  have  occasionally  raised  wheat  hay  near  Santa  Bar- 
bara, but  it  rusts  and  makes  but  indiflferent  hay.  Here  at 
Sespe,  last  year,  I  raised  a  little  alfalfa  hay,  and  my  stock 
was  all  extremely  greedy  for  it,  perhaps  only  because  it 
was  a  change  from  the  everlasting  barley.  Still,  I  would 
recommend  every  one,  who  has  suitable  land,  to  have  a 
patch  of  it;  it  is  excellent  for  green  feed. 

The  only  way  to  raise  good  hay,  and  none  other  should 
be  raised,  is  to  sprinkle  in  a  generous  allowance  of  brains  in 
all  the  various  manipulations.  Then  the  event  is  almost 
certain.  S.  P.  Snow. 


Haying  in  the  Sacramento  Valley. 

Yuba  City,  Cal. 
To  the  Editor:— There  are  more  varieties  of  hay 
grown  in  California,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other  State  of  the 
Union.  Among  them  we  find  oats,  wheat,  barley,  alfalfa, 
timothy,  clover,  and  the  natural  grass  grown  on  the 
bottom  lands  commonly  called  tule  hay.  Oats  proper, 
timothy  and  clover,  are  confined  mostly  to  the  mountain 
valleys  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  and  is  seldom  seen 
far  from  the  place  where  it  is  raised  owing  to  the  immense 
cost  of  transportation. 

Wheat,  barley,  alfalfa  and  the  volunteer  crops,  wheat 
and  oats,  barley  and  oats,  and  wheat,  barley  and  oats,  are 
more  familiar  than  the  others,  being  raised  in  all  parts  of  the 
State.  Wheat  hay  is  nothing  more  than  the  unripened 
grain.  In  many  places  the  wheat  farmer  cuts  from  his 
grain  field  at  the  proper  time  such  parts  as  he  thinks  will 
be  of  the  least  value  as  wheat. 

Hay  should  be  cut  when  just  out  of  blossom,  but  before 
the  kernels  begin  to  form,  commonly  spoken  of  as  wheat 
in  the  dough,  because  the  forming  of  the  head  and  grain 
takes  from  the  stem  all  the  nourishment,  leaving  it  rank, 
tough  and  woody. 

The  manner  of  curing  is  no  less  important  than  the  time 
of  cutting.  After  cutting,  if  the  sun  is  shining  and  there 
are  no  indications  of  stormy  or  damp  weather,  the  hay 
should  be  raked  into  windrows  and  cocked  up  as  soon  as 
possible;  the  sooner  the  better.  If  exposed  to  the  sun  and 
dried  rapidly  and  thoroughly,  hay  will  be  found  to  be  harsh 
and  brittle,  the  leaves  will  fall  off,  the  sweet  odor  will  be 
gone  and  a  great  part  of  the  value  of  the  hay  lost.  The 
object  is  not  to  dry  hay  so  it  will  keep,  but  to  cure  it  so 
that  it  will  be  the  most  nutritious,  and  be  dry  enough  for 
storing.  Slow  drying,  with  sufficient  exposure  to  the  air  to 
prevent  heating,  causes  the  juices  to  become  thickened, 
and  when  such  a  degree  of  inspissation  is  reached  that  the 
hay  will  not  heat  or  mold  when  placed  in  stacks  or  in  the 
mow — a  point  not  difficult  to  determine  with  sufficient 
accuracy — the  process  is  complete.  However,  if  the  weather 
is  threatening  or  damp,  it  should  be  left  on  the  ground 
until  past  all  danger  of  heating  when  in  the  cocks.  The 
cocks  should  be  conical  shape,  about  four  or  five  feet  high 
and  five  or  six  at  the  base.  Hay  properly  cured  should  be 
green,  fragrant  and  tough,  the  leaves  of  clover  not  even 
breaking  off;  a  greater  weight  will  be  obtained,  and  will 
prove  more  nutritious  and  better  relished  by  the  animals. 

The  process  of  curing  applies  to  all  grasses  cut  for  hay. 
The  time  of  cutting  differs,  however.  Barley  should  not  be 
cut  till  the  beards  become  brittle  and  break  when  rubbed  in 
the  hands.  If  cut  green,  the  beards  become  lough  and 
wiry,  causing  the  mouths  of  the  stock  to  become  raw  and 
sore.  The  volunteer  crops  are  obtained  by  sowing  wheat 
or  barley,  or  both,  on  uncultivated  land  early  in  the  fall, 
and  covered  by  shallow,  dry  plowing,  or  better  still,  a  re- 
volving disc  harrow.  Though  some  may  sow  oats,  yet,  as 
a  rule,  the  ground  is  thickly  strewn  with  the  seed  from  the 
previous  summer,  the  wild  oats  ripening  and  shelling  out 
before  the  wheat  harvest.  In  cutting  these  crops,  particu- 
lar attention  should  be  paid  to  the  oats;  they  should  stand 
till  matured,  yet  not  till  the  husk  or  pod  turns  white,  for 
then  they  are  threshed  out  by  the  winds  and  lost. 

Alfalfa,  if  irrigated  or  grown  on  rich,  moist  bottom  land, 
should  produce  from  three  to  six  crops  every  year,  yet  it 
depends  entirely  on  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  amount 
of  water.  Alfalfa  should  be  cut  when  from  fifteen  inches 
to  two  feet  high,  but  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  grow  too 
rank,  as  it  becomes  coarse  and  strong,  thereby  destroying 
its  value. 

Tule  hay  is  the  long,  rank  grass  cut  from  the  overflowed 
lands  and  is  used  principally  for  cattle  through  the  winter 
where  a  large  amount  of  cheap  hay  is  required. 

Hay  varies  greatly  in  composition  and  nutritive  value 
according  to  the  plants  from  which  it  is  made,  the  growth 
and  period  of  cutting,  the  method  of,  and  the  good  or  ill 
fortune  attending  its  curing.  The  money  value  of  the  hay 
crop,  in  all  countries  where  cattle  cannot  graze  during  the 
winter  and  spring,  is  fully  equal  to  any  other  farm  crop,  as 
generally  estimated.  Its  intrinsic  value  is  really  greater, 
for  the  value  of  farm  crops  in  money  is  fixed  chiefly  by  the 
convenience  and  expense  of  marketing,  and  this  places  hay 
at  a  disadvantage.  To  be  marketed  at  a  distance,  it  must 
be  pressed  into  as  small  a  compass  as  possible  by  hay 
presses  worked  either  by  hand  or  power,  and  even  in  this 
form  hay  is  a  bulky  article  and  expensive  to  transport  to  a 
market.  Ordinary  bales  measure  two  feet  to  two  feet  six 
inches  across  the  ends  and  four  to  five  feet  in  length  and 
usually  weigh  from  200  to  350  pounds,  while  those  made 
by  the  most  powerful  presses,  though  of  the  same  size, 
weigh  400  to  500  pounds.  J.  T.  O. 

Practical  Points  on  Hay  Making. 

Chico,  April  15th,  1892. 
To  the  Editor: — My  experience  in  hay  making  dates 
back  to  1852,  on  the  same  place  near  Chico.  I  find  the 
most  nutritious  and  economical  hay  is  made  after  a  grain 
crop,  burning  the  straw  clean,  as  much  depends  on  a  clean 
burn.  The  stubble  should  be  burnt  in  the  fall  of  the  year. 
Then  sow  50  lbs.  barley  following  wheat,  and  40  lbs.  wheat 
following  barley  of  the  previous  year.  Cultivate 
thoroughly  with  a  sharp  harrow  or  spring  tooth  cultivator, 
both  ways. 

I  cut  the  barley  when  in  the  stiflT  dough  or  as  near  as 
possible.  Wheat  about  the  time  it  drops  the  bloom.  If 
it  is  drying  weather  never  more  than  24  hours  ahead  of  the 
rakes.  Pile  in  shocks  in  24  to  48  hours,  loading  the  rake 
one  way  in  the  windrow  and  top  out  on  returning.  This 
makes  a  handy  shock  to  handle.  As  soon  as  the  straw 
on  the  outside  of  the  shocks  will  break,  I  commence  to 
haul.    In  storing  I  use  five  lbs.  of  salt  to  each  load. 

If  the'above  is  followed  there  will  be  no  hay  left  to  bed 
the  horses.  My  land  is  principally  sandy  loam,  producing 
about  two  tons  per  acre. — J.  H.  Guill. 
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Benefits  of  the  Coyote  Bounty. 

Tulare,  April  20,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor  : — I  hope  your  article,  "  The  Coyote 
Crop,"  may  stir  up  farmers  to  tell  of  the  benefit  of  the 
bounty.  I  hope  it  may  continue  and  be  raised  as  they 
grow  scarce,  and  when  we  have  them  all  but  the  last  pair, 
offer  a  thousand  dollars  and  stop  the  increase. 

I  have  suffered  a  great  deal  from  coyotes  and  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  trying  to  poison  them,  and  yet  never  had 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  I  killed  one.  I  did  think  some 
time  ago,  when  told  of  a  new  plan,  that  I  would  yet  have 
that  satisfaction,  but  I  live  midway  between  Visalia  and 
Tulare,  where  the  land  is  all  farmed  and  thickly  settled, 
and  they  are  getting  scarce  since  the  bounty  law  came. 

I  want  to  tell  the  plan.  It  is  to  play  you  have  broke 
camp.  Coyotes  delight  in  picking  up  the  scraps  that  camp- 
ers leave,  so  the  idea  that  struck  some  one  here  was  the 
chance  to  get  coyotes.  A  man  named  Marrow,  living  near 
Tulare  lake,  said  it  was  very  successful.  He  said  the 
coyotes  would  reason  that  if  these  scraps  were  scattered 
carelessly  about  they  were  safe  from  the  campers  and  they 
became  "  perfectly  reckless." 

I  wish  I  could  give  the  figures  of  returns  for  poultry, 
eggs,  hogs  and  sheep  from  this  county.  If  I  could  give 
them,  seems  to  me  it  would  be  safe  to  say  it  would  have 
been  one-third  more  but  for  the  coyote.  It  is  not  alone,  or 
maybe  I  ought  to  say  so  much,  what  coyotes  destroy  as 
what  they  prevent  us  doing  that  hurts.  So  long  as  farmers 
know  they  must  spend  a  long  time  each  evening  seeing 
that  all  is  safe  and  out  of  reach  of  coyotes,  they  will  engage 
sparingly  and  do  but  little  to  what  they  might  if  so  much 
care  was  not  required. 

How  nice  it  is  now  to  raise  hogs  now  that  I  don't  have 
to  bring  each  little  pig  up  close  enough  to  hear  if  he 
grunts.  And  the  saving  in  time  !  Hogs,  like  chickens, 
to  do  well  in  summer  should  start  out  at  the  peep  of  day, 
and  if  they  are  penned  to  hold  them  they  cannot  do  well, 
or  if  one  rises  and  goes  out  with  them  to  keep  off  coyotes, 
what  a  hardship  it  is  to  get  up  so  early.  It  is  the  same 
with  chickens.  What  a  lot  of  time  it  takes  to  go  around 
each  evening  and  chase  chickens  a  half  hour  to  have  all 
inside  and  door  closed  or  else  high  on  the  roost,  and  then  to 
get  up  at  the  peep  of  day  to  protect  them,  for  that  is  the 
worst  time;  as  they  fly  from  the  roost  the  coyote  stands 
ready. 

All  I  fear  in  the  destruction  of  the  coyote  is  overproduc- 
tion. There  will  certainly  be  a  tremendous  increase  in 
poultry,  eggs,  hogs  and  sheep. 

The  tremendous  hardship  thousands  of  poor  people  drag 
through  when  they  take  up  land  would  be  greatly  reduced 
if  the  coyote  did  not  stand  ready  to  take  everything  not 
safely  housed  every  night.  How  easily  could  the  poultry 
be  made  to  make  the  living  but  for  the  coyote.  Away  with 
him,  hunt  him  down.  After  awhile  raise  the  bounty  (the 
farmer's  friend)  and  exterminate  him. 

Coyotes  cannot  be  raised  in  a  corner;  make  it  a  crime, 
and  there  will  be  no  danger  from  that  source,  and  if  a  few 
should  be  brought  in  from  other  States,  let's  not  do  away 
with  the  law.  People  are  sometimes  killed  by  the  cars, 
yet  we  never  think  of  doing  away  with  the  railroads. 

H.  E.  Dye. 


Poland-Ciiina  Swine. 

An  essay  by  Henby  J.  Philpott  of  Niles,  read  at  the  Llvermore 
Fanners'  Institute. 

I  have  to  thank  the  committee  most  cordially  for  its  in- 
vitation to  address  my  neighbors  on  this  fascinating  sub- 
ject. If  what  I  have  to  say  gives  them  as  much  pleasure 
in  hearing  as  me  in  saying  it,  mine  will  be  the  most  popu- 
lar address  on  the  program,  which  I  cannot  expect,  for 
when  we  mortals  get  on  our  hobbies,  to  ride  in  the  public 
hippodrome,  the  spectators  have  some  entertainment,  but 
the  rider  gets  the  most  of  it. 

The  first  thing  to  say  about  the  Poland- China  hog  is 
that  he  is  grossly  misnamed.  He  is  distinctively  the 
American  type  of  swine,  a  genuine  American  idea.  His 
name  hints  that  he  is  a  cross  between  two  breeds — the  Po- 
land and  the  Chinese.  The  historic  fact  is  that  he  is  a 
cross  between  all  the  breeds  of  swine  ever  seen  wiihin  driv- 
ing distance  of  Cincinnati,  when  that  city  was  the  porkopo- 
lis  of  the  world.  The  most  intelligent  and  enterprising 
pork  raisers  in  the  world  lived  and  farmed  there  at  that 
time.  They  ransacked  the  United  States  and  Europe  for 
new  breeds,  and  then  drew  on  Asia  and  Africa.  They  had 
the  Irish  Grazier  or  Grass  hog,  the  English  breeds  called 
Berkshire,  Suffolk,  Hampshire,  Leicester  and  others,  the 
Spanish  Black,  the  Neapolitan  from  Italy,  the  Angus  from 
Scotland,  two  breeds  from  Africa,  and  three  from  Asia — 
the  Chinese,  Siamese  and  Calcutta.  This  is  only  a  partial 
list  of  the  regions  from  which  the  ancestors  of  the  Poland- 
China  came.  They  crossed  these  with  their  own  native 
breeds,  much  improved  by  intelligent  selection  and  good 
feeding,  which  means  that  our  modern  American  hog  has 
in  his  veins  the  blood  of  those  that  came  over  with  Colum- 
bus on  his  second  voyage,  of  those  that  came  over  with  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  and  those  that  came  early  to  the  Virginia 
settlement.  He  is  thus  half  American,  as  truly  as  any 
wtiite  man  is  American,  and  the  other  half  a  mixture  of  all 
respectable  breeds  of  all  foreign  countries.  Whether 
amon!{  them  all  there  was  a  Polish,  or  Poland  breed,  is  a 
question  not  settled.  Yet  this  all-conquering  type  of 
swine,  made  of  all  the  types  in  the  world,  was  named  Po- 
land-China by  the  first  national  swine-breeders'  convention 
ever  held  in  America. 

1  he  type  was  established,  and  the  crossing  stopped,  60 
years  ago.  Then  began  the  improvement  of  the  type  it- 
self.   This  process  is  still  going  on.    In  fact,  it  seems  to 


be  going  on  more  rapidly  than  ever.  The  latest  improved 
Poland-China  is  a  curiosity,  even  to  those  who  have  always 
raised  Poland-Chinas.  More  improvement  has  been  made 
in  the  last  ten  years  than  in  the  preceding  50.  One  of  my 
visitors  the  other  day  said  he  did  not  see  how  any  further 
improvement  could  be  made.  If  the  nose  were  much 
shorter,  the  pig  could  not  eat;  if  his  legs  were  much  short- 
er, his  bacon  would  drag  on  the  ground;  if  his  ears  were 
much  smaller,  they  would  stand  up;  there  is  no  room  for 
any  more  ham  or  shoulder;  the  bone  is  as  small  as  you 
want  it;  the  coat  is  glossy  blackness  itself  and  can't  be 
blacker;  it  is  thick  enough  for  this  climate;  the  ribs  are 
sprung  wide  and  the  chest  six  inches  between  the  front 
legs — room  enough  surely  for  lungs,  heart  and  stomach — 
no  room  for  improvement  there;  the  foot  is  strong  and 
stands  up  firmly  on  the  two  toes,  whether  it  carry  10 
pounds  or  800,  instead  of  sprawling  over  the  ground;  the 
gait  is  regular  and  straight,  not  wobbling;  all  these  things 
have  been  attended  to  and  apparently  brought  to  perfection 
in  the  same  hog. 

How  has  this  perfection  been  attained The  story  reads 
like  magic.  Our  American  hog  had  been  slowly  evolving 
for  many  years.  The  national  convention  which  named 
him  at  Indianapolis  in  1872,  appointed  a  committee  to  call 
another  convention  whenever  the  time  seemed  ripe.  It 
waited  11  years,  and  then  called  one  for  Chicago.  It  met 
eight  short  years  ago,  and  brought  forth  the  National 
Swine  Breeders'  Association.  There  was  but  one  journal 
in  America  devoted  to  swine-breeding.  There  was  but  one 
book  on  the  subject,  "  Harris  on  the  Pig."  A  dozen  years 
ago  there  was  but  one  pedigree  record — the  Berkshire. 

What  a  change!  There  are  now  a  dozen  pedigree  rec- 
ords, five  of  them  devoted  to  Poland-Chinas  alone;  and 
these  five  last  year  recorded  and  printed  in  bulky  volumes 
the  pedigrees  of  more  than  20,000  Poland-China  swine. 
Now,  we  have  many  State  swine  associations,  even  county 
associations,  besides  institutes,  clubs  and  so  on.  Their 
printed  proceedings  are  widely  circulated  and  diligently 
studied  by  breeders,  old  and  young.  We  still  have  "  Harris 
on  the  Pig,"  but  he  is  not  there  alone.  Later,  better,  much 
more  complete  books  there  are  in  plenty,  and  mere  com- 
ing. We  have  several  prosperous  swine  journals.  A  whole 
swine  literature  has  grown  up,  of  wonderful  proportions. 

Standards  of  judging  swine  have  been  established,  and 
detailed  descriptions  of  each  breed  are  printed  and  widely 
circulated.  A  score  card  has  been  invented,  and  every 
feature  of  the  pig,  from  his  nose  to  his  toes  and  the  tip  of 
his  tail,  is  scored,  according  to  its  importance — one  point 
for  his  tail  and  15  for  his  back  and  loin;  altogether,  100 
points  for  the  perfect  hog.  None  has  yet  scored  100 
points;  80  is  a  high  scoring. 

The  score  card  revealed  the  fact  that  no  young  breeders, 
and  few  old  ones,  knew  how  to  judge  a  hog.  They  all 
scored  too  high.  It  revealed  also  where  the  weak  points 
were,  in  the  judge  as  well  as  in  the  pig.  So,  what  do  they 
do  but  organize  expert  associations  and  teach  men  to  judge 
hogs.  Six  of  these,  in  diflerent  States,  meet  once  or  twice 
a  year  and  take  classes  through  a  regular  course.  Expert 
licenses  are  issued  to  those  who  pass  examination.  At 
Muncie,  Indiana,  last  summer,  you  might  have  seen  50 
m.en  standing  around  a  Poland-China  hog,  card  and  pencil 
in  hand,  going  over  him,  point  by  point,  and  scoring  each 
according  to  his  judgment.  This  done,  you  would  have 
seen  these  men  pass  in  their  cards  to  a  committee,  which 
had  made  its  scoring  also,  for  comparison,  and  every  man 
examined  before  the  whole  class  as  to  why  he  scored  this 
point  so  high,  that  one  so  low. 

Now,  the  inevitable  result  of  all  this  organizing,  writing, 
reading,  teaching  themselves  and  teaching  the  people,  is 
that  the  best  hog  is  going  to  the  front,  and  will  get  there 
with  lightning  rapidity.  In  1888  there  were  418  swine  at 
the  Illinois  State  Fair,  66  Poland-Chinas  and  66  Berk- 
shires.  Last  year  there  were  487  Poland-Chinas  and  96 
Berkshires.  In  three  years  the  American  hog  had  so  far 
outstripped  the  English  breed,  that  instead  of  an  equal 
number  of  each  there  were  five  to  one.  In  the  Iowa  fair 
there  were  1667  Poland-Chinas  to  125  Berkshires,  and  of 
all  other  breeds  together  only  369;  almost  four-fifths  Po- 
land-Chinas. In  Nebraska,  70  per  cent  were  Poland- 
Chinas;  in  Illinois  over  50  per  cent. 

In  short,  the  exhibits  of  swine  at  State  Fairs  have,  in 
five  years,  doubled  in  some,  and  more  than  doubled  in  other 
States.  The  whole  increase  is  in  Poland-Chinas  alone.  In 
Illinois,  for  instance,  1 10  Berkshires  in  1887  and  only  96 
in  1891,  alossof  14;  Poland-Chinas,  121  in  1887  and  487 
in  1891,  an  increase  of  366 — four  times  as  many  in  the  last 
as  in  the  first  of  a  short  period  of  five  years. 

Count  the  herds  of  swine  advertised  in  the  farm  papers  ! 
Here  is  one,  not  a  swine  journal — 120  herds  advertised,  of 
which  83  are  Poland-Chinas.  Here  is  a  swine  journal,  293 
herds  advertised,  of  which  201  are  Poland-Chinas.  So 
this  loyal,  free  born,  enterprising  American  hog  is  the  main 
guy  and  prop  of  the  swine  journals,  which  did  not  exist 
until  he  came,  and  would  all  perish  in  a  month  if  he  ceased 
to  support  them.  He  has  built  up  for  us  a  literature  of 
books  and  papers,  besides  filling  our  pork  barrels  and 
bringing  us  every  year  millions  on  millions  of  foreign  gold 
to  lift  the  mortgages  from  Western  farms.  They  call  him 
there  the  mortgage  lifter. 

I  have  given  so  many  figures  because  the  truth  of  history 
is  so  marvelous  that  I  could  not  ask  anybody  to  believe  it 
unsupported.  I  have  used  the  Berkshire  for  comparison 
because  it  would  be  tedious  to  compare  all,  and  the  Berk- 
shire is  generally  considered  the  best  of  the  breeds  that 
have  been  left  in  the  rear,  and  it  is  the  most  widely  known. 
It  is  the  standard  of  comparison.  I  never  waste  any  time 
dilating  on  its  faults.  After  stating  the  facts  I  have  here 
given,  it  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate  the  merits  of  the 
Poland-China.  It  is  enough  to  record,  as  I  have,  the  ver- 
dict of  the  American  people.  It  is  in  favor  of  the  Ameri- 
can hog,  as  was  natural,  though  he  marched  under  a  false 
foreign  name. 

rhe  crowning  merit  of  any  swine  is  to  make  much  valu- 
able meat  out  of  small,  cheap  rations,  with  little  care.  In- 
numerable experiments,  official  and  private,  have  demon- 
strated that  this  Poland-China  makes  more  meat,  higher 


priced  because  so  much  of  it  is  ham,  than  any  other  with 
the  same  care  and  feed.  Of  old,  he  was  too  large  a  hog  for 
California,  but  as  now  improved,  not  by  crossing,  he  is 
smaller-boned  and  much  shorter-legged  than  the  Berkshire. 
The  large-boned  type  still  prevails  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
but  on  his  native  heath  in  southwestern  Ohio  and  all  that 
region,  he  is  what  my  California  neighbors  all  declare  to  be 
"just  the  right  size." 

One  more  interesting  characteristic  of  this  our  true  blue 
American  hog,  traveling  under  a  false,  hyphenated,  foreign 
name,  is  worthy  of  notice.  I  speak  of  his  disposition — his 
intellectual  nature,  we  might  say.  Even  this  is  attended 
to,  and  is  down  on  the  score  card  for  three  points.  He  is 
quiet,  gentle,  docile,  affectionate.  He  likes  to  be  caressed, 
will  lie  down  when  stroked.  He  knows  his  master's  voice 
and  step.  Cleaner  in  his  habits  than  any  other  domestic 
animal,  he  is  always  found  with  a  clean,  dry  nest  if  given 
an  opportunity  to  keep  it  clean.  He  likes  to  browse  on  a 
meadow,  and  will  keep  fat  there;  but  he  is  also  eminently 
adapted  to  petting  about  yards.  A  lady  can  easily  handle 
him.  A  Nebraska  lady  keeps  the  finest  herd  in  that  State. 
She  held  an  auction  sale  in  January,  refreshments  duly 
provided.  She  thought  she  might  have  done  better  if  the 
days  had  been  longer.  But  she  sold  100  hogs  and  pigs,  at 
an  average  price  of  $53  per  head.  A  good  many  California 
ladies  with  small  capital,  looking  about  for  something  to 
do,  might  emulate  her  example  with  more  profit  than  they 
can  make  out  of  chickens,  and  find  it  cleaner  and  more 
lady-like,  as  well  as  much  easier  work.  That  is,  they 
could  do  it  with  the  same  kind  of  swine.  And  why  could 
not  the  whole  State  of  California,  if  it  had  swine  that  would 
make  double  the  meat  out  of  the  same  feed,  raise  all  its 
own  pork  instead  of  shipping  trainloads  of  Poland-China 
hams  and  bacon  from  the  East?  I  say  double  !  Last  fall, 
I  kept  two  hogs  on  the  same  rations — a  Poland-China  and 
a  "blooded"  California  ho& called  extra  good.  The  Po- 
land-China gained  57  pounds  in  50  days;  the  other  14 
pounds  in  110  days.  Difference  in  favor  of  the  Poland- 
China,  exactly  one  pound  a  day  by  actual  weight.  Is  it  a 
difference  worth  figuring  into  the  account?  Or  is  it  likely 
to  increase  the  profits  of  swine-growing  in  a  State  where 
feed  costs  so  much  ?  Might  it  not  turn  loss  into  profit  on 
many  a  mortgaged  farm  ?  Iowa's  5,000,000  hogs  in  1890 
were  worth  by  the  Government  reports  $11,500,000  more 
than  the  same  number  in  Missouri.  Iowa  has  about  the 
same  number  of  swine,  but  20  times  as  large  a  proportion 
of  them  are  Poland-Chinas;  hence  the  $11,500,000.  Her 
hogs  are  worth  more  than  those  of  the  adjoining  State, 
which  raises  practically  the  same  kind  and  amount  of  hog 
feed.  Is  this  worth  looking  after?  Will  it  pay  California, 
where  feed  is  so  dear,  to  cling  to  her  long-nosed,  long- 
legged,  thin-chested,  weak-stomached,  consumptive-looking 
tule  splitters  ?    That  is  the  question. 


IIIhe  Vetef^inarian. 


Glanders  and  Farcy. 

By  Db.  a.  E.  Buzabd,  M.  R.  C.  V.  S.  L.— Read  at  the  Farmers'  Institute 
at  Llyermore. 

The  subject  I  have  chosen  for  this  occasion  is  Glanders 
and  Farcy,  diseases  especially  affecting  the  horse,  at  the 
same  time  is  readily  transmissible  to  man,  sheep,  goats, 
felines  and  rodents.  Cattle,  pigs  and  fowls  are  not  affected 
by  this  disease. 

The  word  glanders  is  derived  from  the  Latin  root,  glan- 
dula,  signifying  a  fruit  kernel.  Glanders  is  described  by 
Aristotle,  and  we  read  of  it  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine  the  Great.  The  definition  of  glanders  is,  a  specific 
contagious  disease  of  a  malignant  type;  the  spontaneous 
origin,  though  not  clearly  understood,  is  found  to  arise 
from  debilitating  influences,  such  as  bad  food,  exhausting 
diseases,  old  age,  overwork,  badly  ventillated  stables.  All 
these  causes,  essentially  exhausting  and  depressing,  favor 
the  development  of  this  or  any  other  disease  characterized 
by  vitiated  and  depraved  blood,  resulting  in  serious  struc- 
tural alterations.  In  the  horse,  the  specific  effects  of  the 
implmted  virus  are  shown  on  the  mucus  membrane  of  the 
nose,  from  which  an  aqueous,  viscid  or  purulent  fluid  is 
discharged.  The  mucus  membrane  of  the  sinuses  of  the 
head,  the  larynx,  and  windpipe,  and  also  the  tissue  of  the 
lungs  are  specifically  affected.  There  may  also  be  a 
general  or  local  inflamation  of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  lym- 
phatic glands  and  skin,  with  a  tendency  to  form  small 
tumors,  called  farcy  buds  or  buttons,  which  develop  into 
pustules. 

The  poison  seems  to  exist  in  greatest  potency  in  the  dis- 
charges from  the  nose,  and  in  the  blood.  Inoculation  can 
be  effected  through  the  medium  of  the  skin  when  abraded, 
or  by  injecting  the  virus  into  blood  vessels.  It  can  also  be 
developed  if  infected  material  is  given  in  the  water  or  food. 

THE  cause  of  glanders 

May  be  considered  under  two  heads — predisposing  and  ex- 
citing. Predisposition  may  lurk  in  breed,  in  constitution. 
It  is  evident  there  exists  in  the  animal  economy  of  some 
subjects,  peculiarities  of  constitution  termed  idiosyncracies, 
which,  under  certain  circumstances,  and  on  application  of 
the  cause  (indirect),  develop  the  latent  fire.  Horses  inherit 
constitutions;  they  also  become  predisposed  to  certain  dis- 
eases, particularly  affecting  the  organs  of  respiration,  and 
with  these  to  glanders.  As  I  have  before  stated,  horses 
that  are  kept  in  badly  ventilated  stables,  or  are  overworked, 
badly  fed,  exposed  to  wet  or  cold,  are  more  susceptible  to 
any  disease;  so  constitutional  predisposition  may  be  natural 
or  acquired.  It  is  universally  admitted  that  glanders  is  a 
contagious  malady,  yet  it  is  certain  that  some  horses  are 
more  disposed  to  the  disease  than  others.  Neither  from 
experimenting  nor  from  observation  in  practice  can  we 
come  to  positive  conclusions  as  to  the  exact  method  by 
which  the  poison  finds  an  entrance  into  the  system.  The 
general  opinion  is  that  the  virus  of  glanders  becomes 
attached  to  some  exposed  or  external  surface  of  the  body. 
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where,  by  some  wound,  however  small,  it  finds  its  way  into 
the  general  circulation.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  glan 
ders  may  be  propagated  by  horses  which  have  not  shown 
any  unmistakable  symptoms  of  the  ma'ady,  and  where,  on 
post  mortem  examination,  the  lesions  were  confined  wholly 
to  the  lungs.  So  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  of  the  long 
period  of  incubation  in  certain  developments  of  the  disease, 
and  not  depend  too  much  upon  the  first  symptoms  notice- 
able being  the  characteristic  ulcers  on  the  membrane  of  the 
nose,  as  we  well  know  that  in  many  cases  the  primary 
lesions  are  met  with  in  the  lungs.  In  some  cases  no  ulcers 
have  been  discovered  in  the  nose. 

GLANDERS  MAY  OCCUR  IN  FOUR  FORMS, 

Namely,  acute  and  chronic  glanders,  and  acute  farcy,  com- 
monly called  bud  farcy,  and  chronic  farcy,  called  by  some 
button  farcy. 

The  symptoms  of  acute  glanders  (which  form  of  the  dis- 
ease is  generally  a  sequel  of  the  chronic  form)  are  as  fol- 
lows: It  is  generally  ushered  in  like  a  common  cold. 
First,  there  is  a  slight  discharge  from  the  nose,  at  the  com- 
mencement it  is  scanty  and  limpid,  amounting  to  nothing 
beyond  a  little  aqueous  fluid.  In  the  course  of  a  day  or 
two  this  watery  discharge  appears  streaked  with  ropes  of 
mucus,  and  in  a  day  or  two  after  that  it  will  most  likely 
have  become  altogether  mucus  in  its  character  and  glairy 
in  appearance,  after  which  it  gradually  assumes  a  yellow 
tinge.  There  is  great  febrile  disturbance,  shivering  fits,  a 
dry,  staring  coat,  the  pulse  is  quick  and  weak,  the  breath- 
ing becomes  frequent,  and  the  temperature  rapidly  rises — I 
have  known  it  to  reach  as  high  as  107°  Fahrenheit — mouth 
hot  and  dry.  There  is  much  exhaustion  and  great  emacia- 
tion. The  membrane  of  the  nose  is  congested,  at  first  of  a 
yellowish  color,  shortly  becoming  darker.  In  the  course  of 
a  few  days,  from  three  to  five,  there  is  a  diminution  of  these 
symptoms,  and  a  development  of  the  specific  local  lesions. 
We  have  now  the  membrane  of  the  nose  studded  with 
small  irregular-shaped  tubercles,  either  in  groups  or  scat- 
tered less  thickly.  These  tubercles  vary  in  size  from  a 
pin's  head  to  a  hemp  seed.  In  a  few  days  the  covering  of 
the  tubercles  becomes  removed  and  results  in  the  produc- 
tion of  a  chancrous  ulcer.  These  ulcers  are  not  disposed 
to  heal,  but  extend,  and  if  the  animal  should  live  long 
enough,  will  penetrate  to  the  bone,  producing  a  disgustingly 
offensive  smell.  The  discharge  from  the  nose  is  now  thick 
and  mingled  with  puriform  matter.  The  lymphatic  glands 
under  the  jaw  become  swollen,  sometimes  only  on  one  side, 
occasionally  on  both,  depending  upon  the  fact  whether 
both  or  only  one  nasal  cavity  is  involved.  At  first  the 
swollen  glands  feel  soft  and  slightly  painful,  as  if  they 
might  suppurate,  which  they  very  rarely  do;  shortly  they 
become  hard  and  more  defined,  and  less  painful.  In  case 
of  inoculation  the  glands  are  generally  swollen  on  the  third 
day.  The  pneumonia  and  bronchitis  attendant  on  acute 
glanders  are  often  overlooked;  they  may  be  easily  made 
out  by  a  careful  physical  examination  of  the  chest.  When 
the  lungs  become  involved,  exhaustion  is  rapid,  blood 
poisoning  sets  in,  and  the  animal  generally  dies  in  20  to  30 
days. 

Chronic  glanders  (the  form  of  thedisease  most  frequently 
met  with  in  this  country),  attacks  the  horse  in  a  mild  form, 
the  animal  appears  in  good  health  and  spirits  and 
his  appetite  remains  good.  In  this  form  the  disease  may 
continue  for  many  months  without  apparently  affecting  the 
animal's  constitution. 

SYMPTOMS  OF  CHRONIC  GLANDERS. 

In  chronic  glanders  the  local  symptoms  are  the  most 
prominent,  and,  unlike  the  acute  form,  the  chronic  is  more 
liable  to  develop  constitutional  disturbances  at  the  latter  than 
in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease.  In  the  early  stages,  the 
discharge  from  the  nose  is  similar  to  what  we  observe  in 
common  cold,  only  it  may  be  discharged  from  one  nostril, 
the  left,  and  when  from  both,  it  is  evidence  that  the  disease 
has  attacked  both  nostrils;  gradually  it  becomes  thicker, 
and  mingled  with  purulent  matter,  greenish  in  color  and 
adheres  around  the  margin  of  the  nostril.  The  peculiar 
character  of  the  discharge  must  never  of  itself,  be  depended 
upon  as  furnishing  undoubted  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
glanders;  its  physiological  character  being  alone  diagnostic. 
The  popular  idea,  that  matter  from  a  glandered  horse  when 
placed  in  water  always  sinks,  is  simply  bosh.  If  you  now 
carefully  examine  inside  the  nostril,  in  all  probability  you 
will  find  chancres,  but  their  discovery  is  not  always 
attended  with  success.  It  is  often  necessary  to  aid  explor- 
ation by  means  of  a  reflector,  or  by  introducing  the  finger 
along  the  septum  nasi,  when  the  ulcers  can  be  detected  by 
the  touch.  There  is  also  a  marked  change  taken  place  in 
the  lymphatic  glands  between  the  lower  jaw  bones;  they  are 
enlarged  and  indurated  and  generally,  as  it  were,  hug  the 
bone.  When  both  nostrils  are  affected,  the  glands  on 
either  side  are  enlarged. 

Without  telling  you  in  a  positive  manner  the  great  dan- 
ger there  is  in  attending  to  animals  affected  with  glanders, 
or,  in  fact,  coming  in  contact  with  them  in  any  way,  I 
would  be  doing  you  a  great  injustice,  as  this  is  a  fell,  dread- 
ful, baneful,  horrible  and  fatal  disease,  when  man  happens 
to  be  the  victim.  It  is  no  less  so  in  the  case  of  the  noble 
horse,  but  though  a  noble,  useful  and  admirable  animal,  he 
is  still  of  less  importance  than  man,  his  quasi  master.  Any 
of  you  who  may  have  seen  a  man  die  from  this  disease  do 
not  need  to  be  spoken  to  on  this  subject,  and  to  those  who 
have  not  I  will  only  say,  that  I  heartily  and  sincerely  hope 
that  they  never  will  see  such  a  sight. 

SYMPTOMS  MISTAKEN  FOR  GLANDERS. 
Glanders  is  liable,  and  I  am  sure  often  is  mistaken  for 
catarrh,  nasal  gleet  and  distemper.  The  late  Dr.  Percivall, 
Principal  Veterinary  surgeon  of  the  British  Army,  says  that 
*' our  diagnosis  must  be  grounded  first  on  the  circum- 
stances of  the  discharge  coming  from  one  or  both  sides  of 
the  head;  secondly,  on  the  nature  of  the  discharges;  thirdly, 
on  the  presence  of  ulceration,  and  the  character  of  it; 
fourthly,  on  the  presence  and  character  of  glandular  tume- 
faction; fifthly,  on  the  state  of  the  animal's  health;  sixthly, 
on  the  presence  of  farcy;  seventhly,  on  the  absence  of 
•ymptomi  proper  to  other  diseases." 


A  decayed  molar  tooth  has,  no  doubt,  in  some  instances, 
led  to  a  fatal  diagnosis.  So,  you  see,  we  must  not  think 
that  every  horse  that  has  a  discharge  from  the  nose  for  a 
length  of  time  is  suffering  from  glanders,  for  he  may  be 
suffering  from  nasal  gleet,  or  some  other  chronic  disease  of 
the  air  passages.  Oa  my  tours  of  investigation  in  different 
parts  of  the  State,  I  have  been  frequently  sent  for,  miles 
away,  to  reported  cases  of  glanders,  and  when  I  arrived 
there  found  no  glanders,  but  cases  of  nasal  gleet. 

I  may  here  state  that  nasal  gleet  and  colds  never  termi- 
nate into  glanders.  Glanders  and  farcy  is  a  specific  dis- 
ease, and  distinct  from  others,  and  no  other  disease  will 
run  into  glanders  or  farcy.  Aged  horses  seem  to  suffer 
most  from  glanders,  but  at  no  period  are  horses  regarded 
as  exempt  from  taking  the  malady.  In  the  treatment  of 
glanders  I  regret  to  say  that  all  the  experiments  on  this 
disease  have  proved  useless.  Confirmed  glanders  has 
baffled  all  skill. 

FARCY 

Is  a  form  of  glanders  in  which  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the 
skin  are  especially  involved.  Farcy  may  occur  as  the  re- 
sult of  inoculation  with  the  discharges  of  farcy  or  glanders. 
In  the  acute  form  there  is  the  usual  febrile  symptoms. 
There  is  local  swellings,  generally  of  the  legs.  The  whole 
limb  becomes  engorged,  and  resembles  the  swellings  in 
acute  lymphangitis.  The  leg  is  hot  and  painful,  and  the 
animal  is  very  lame.  As  the  swelling  subsides,  specific 
nodules,  /.  "farcy  buds,"  and  an  enlarged  condition  of 
the  veins  and  lymphatics  become  more  manifest.  These 
"  buds  "  vary  in  size  from  a  pea  to  a  marble.  In  a  few 
days  these  buds  develop  into  sores.  These  farcy  ulcers 
have  ragged  edges,  and  discharge  a  creamy  fluid  tinged 
with  blood.  The  swollen  lymphatic  glands,  as  in  glanders, 
very  rarely  form  matter.  Chronic  farcy  differs  only  from 
the  acute  in  intensity  and  duration.  It  is  a  common  form 
of  equinia,  and  is  more  easily  treated  successfully  than  the 
other  manifestations.  The  special  features  are  local.  Cor- 
rectly to  diagnose  the  existence  of  equinia  in  any  of  its 
varied  forms,  or  as  a  general  diseased  specific  condition, 
is  for  us,  as  experts  and  scientific  veterinary  surgeons,  of 
infinite  importance.  In  chronic  farcy,  nodules,  which  vary 
in  size,  are  developed  in  connection  with  the  skin,  they 
afterwards  ulcerate  and  discharge  a  purulent  fluid,  and  the 
ulcers  have  little  tendency  to  heal.  These  ulcers  invade 
the  skin  where  it  is  thin  and  vascular,  as  over  the  face, 
inside  the  thigh  and  forearm  and  flank.  The  lymphatic 
glands  are  also  affected,  as  in  acute  farcy.  In  the  treat- 
ment of  chronic  farcy,  recoveries  may  appear  to  result  from 
the  judicious  employment  of  medicines  and  sanitary  meas- 
ures, but  it  is  probably  better,  considering  the  risks  incurred, 
that  farcy  should  be  classed  with  glanders,  that  all  should 
be  prevented  from  doing  further  mischief  by  ensuring  their 
destruction. 

VALUE  OF  PREVENTIVE  MEASURES. 

When  we  consider  the  fatal  nature  of  this  disease,  and  its 
acknowledged  contagiousness  in  every  form  of  its  develop- 
ment, the  great  pecuniary  loss  entailed  upon  the  commu- 
nity by  its  existence  and  distribution,  not  to  mention  the 
more  serious  danger  to  human  life,  the  importance  of  well 
considered  and  energetically  carried  out  preventive  and 
suppressive  measures  becomes  obvious  to  all  but  the  most 
thoughtless  and  ignorant.  Until,  however,  veterinary 
medicine  is  duly  recognized  and  takes  its  proper  place  (as 
in  Europe)  in  that  considerable  section  of  ''social  science," 
public  health,  we  can  scarcely  expect  that  executive  measures 
sufnently  comprehensive  to  satisfy  even  our  present  knowl- 
edge will  be  adopted  and  carried  out.  So  far  soma  of  the 
officials  of  different  counties  of  this  State  have  taken  a 
proper  step  in  this  direction,  and  have  employed  competent 
veterinary  surgeons  to  inspect  the  horses  of  their  county  to 
see  whether  glanders  existed,  and  when  found,  the  surgeon 
has  had  power  to  have  the  diseased  animals  shot  and 
burned.  It  is  also  very  necessary  that  the  inspector  should 
be  able  to  advise  as  to  its  prevention.  We  should  be  able 
to  give  directions  to  owners  of  animals,  which,  if  carried 
out  faithfully,  are  calculated  to  give  as  large  a  measure  of 
protection  as  our  present  knowledge  will  admit  of.  All 
animals  affected  with  the  various  forms  of  glanders  or 
farcy,  in  the  interests  of  the  co.-nmunity  should  be  de- 
destroyed,  in  order  to  prevent  further  spread.  Other  rules 
must  be  carefully  observed. 

The  stables  should  be  thoroughly  disinfected  with  sul- 
phurous oxide  gas,  or  by  means  of  chlorine  generated  by 
the  action  of  sulphutic  acid  on  common  salt.  The  walls  of 
the  stables  should  be  thoroughly  washed,  and  may  be 
cleansed  with  lime-wash  containing  one  pint  of  carbolic 
acid  to  each  bucketful  of  water.  The  harness  and  other 
articles  which  have  been  in  contact  with  the  animal  should 
also  be  thoroughly  cleaned  with  carbolized  water.  The 
remedies  which  have  been  used  in  equinia  are  arsenic, 
iodine,  biniodide  of  copper,  'odide  of  potassium,  sulphite  of 
soda,  and  many  other.  Of  all  internal  medicines,  iodine 
is,  in  all  probability,  the  most  potent  in  the  various  forms 
of  glanders  and  farcy.  It  has  been  given  in  acute  glanders 
in  man  with  success. 

GLANDERS  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

The  article  which  appeared  in  the  Examiner  last  week, 
stating  that  glanders  was  epidemic  in  San  Francisco,  was 
false  in  every  particular.  Ceriainly,  several  cases  are 
found  every  year,  but  very  few  indeed,  and  I  may  say  that, 
from  five  years  experience  as  a  practicing  veterinary  sur- 
geon in  San  Francisco,  that  that  city  is  singularly  free  from 
all  contagious  diseases  of  the  horse.  There  has,  however, 
been  a  great  deal  of  glanders  in  different  parts  of  this  State, 
particularly  in  the  counties  of  Monterey,  Humboldt,  Contra 
Costa,  Santa  Barbara,  San  Diego  and  Ventura;  but  I  be- 
lieve that  those  counties  are  now  almost  free  from  the  dis- 
ease. I  felt  that  it  was  my  duty  to  the  people  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, especially  to  the  keepers  of  livery  and  boarding  stables, 
to  comment  before  the  members  of  the  Farmers'  Institute 
upon  the  unjustifiable  statements  made  by  a  young  ard  in- 
experienced veterinary  surgeon.  I  again  repeat  the  glan- 
ders scare  in  San  Francisco  is  entirely  without  founda- 
tion. 


She  VlJ^EY/rRD. 


Vine  Statistics  and  Their  Teachings. 

An  essay  by  C.  J.  Wetmobe,  Executive  Officer  of  the  VltlcuUural 
Comml-slon,  at  the  Livermore  Farmers'  InstUute. 

The  subject  of  "  Statistical  Information,"  that  has  been 
given  me  to  say  a  few  words  about,  is  an  important  one 
both  to  producers  and  merchants.  The  producer  is  not  in 
as  good  a  position  to  obtain  statistics  as  the  merchant  is, 
and  unless  he  can  obtain  them  from  a  reliable  source,  he 
remains  ignorant  of  what  the  State  produces  and  of  what  the 
markets  are  for  our  products.  He  can  find  out  from  his 
neighbors  and  local  paper  what  the  prospects  of  a  crop  are 
in  his  vicinity,  but  unless  he  takes  all  the  papers  in  the 
State  he  cannot  learn  what  the  whole  State  will  produce. 
What  the  producers  need  is  some  State  officer  to  furnish 
them  accurate  statistics  free  of  charge.  The  State  Viti- 
cultural  Commission  has  undertaken  to  do  this,  and  has 
furnished  to  the  viticulturists  of  the  State  as  accurate  sta- 
tistics as  they  have  been  able  to  obtain.  Each  year  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  its  appropriation  has  been  spent  in  ob- 
taining statistics,  and  if  the  producers  would  respond  more 
readily  to  the  requests  of  the  Commission,  more  accurate 
statistics  could  be  given.  If  in  every  county  a  society  was 
formed  having  for  one  of  its  purposes  the  gathering  of  sta- 
tistics, and  if  each  society  would  send  such  statistics  to  the 
Viticultural  Commission,  it  would  make  it  an  easy  matter 
for  that  Commission  to  furnish  accurate  statistics  from  the 
whole  State  to  each  and  every  viticulturist.  The  State  is 
too  large  for  the  Commission  to  do  more  in  this  matter 
than  it  is  now  doing  with  its  present  appropriation.  Let 
the  producers  do  their  share  and  the  work  will  be  an 
easy  one. 

The  actual  progress  of  the  viticultural  industry  is  best 
shown  by  giving  figures, and  the  importance  of  the  industry 
becomes  evident  as  we  look  at  them.  In  1880  the  number 
of  acres  planted  to  vines  was  only  35,000.  In  1881  the 
planting  of  vines  began  in  good  earnest,  and  has  been 
kept  up  ever  since.  From  1881  to  1887  most  of  the  vines 
planted  were  for  wine-making  purposes.  From  that  time 
to  the  present  year  but  few  wine  grapes  have  been  planted. 
In  1888  there  was  a  sudden  rise  in  the  value  of  raisins,  and 
from  that  year  to  this  one  there  have  been  large  plantings  of 
Muscat  grapes.  The  low  prices  of  raisins  this  year  has 
given  a  check  to  the  boom,  and  the  area  of  raisin  grapes 
will  not  increase  much  for  some  years  to  come.  At  the 
present  time  the  area  in  vines  in  this  State  is  estimated  to 
be  175,000  acres,  of  which  90,000  acres  are  in  wine  grapes 
and  the  balance  in  raisin  and  table  grapes.  It  will  be  seen 
that  we  have  in  12  years  increased  the  acreage  from 
35.000  to  175,000,  or  500  per  cent.  The  value  of  the 
35,000  acres  in  1880  was  estimated  at  $300  per  acre,  or 
$10,500,000.  Taking  the  same  estimate  of  $300  as  the  value 
of  an  acre  of  vines,  the  total  value  at  the  present  time  of 
all  the  vineyards  of  the  State  is  $52,500,000,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  taxable  property  of  the  State  has  been  increased 
$40,000,000.  This  amount  does  not  include  the  money  in- 
vested in  wineries,  distilleries,  warehouses,  cooper  shops, 
etc.,  that  are  not  connected  directly  with  vineyards — $20,- 
000,000  more  could  easily  be  added  for  such  improvements, 
and  which  would  not  exist  were  there  no  vines  in  the  State. 
The  benefit  derived  from  this  industry  is  well  demonstrated 
in  the  Livermore  Valley.  In  1880  there  were  but  five  acres 
of  vines  planted;  now  there  are  over  4000  acres.  The  value 
of  the  property  in  the  valley  has  been  increased  over 
$1,000,000.  It  costs  the  owners  of  the  vineyards  at  least 
$20  an  acre  per  year  to  cultivate  them  and  pick  the  grapes. 
Eighty  thousand  dollars  yearly  is  therefore  paid  to  the 
workingmen  and  tradesmen  of  the  valley.  Upon  the  suc- 
cess of  the  vineyards  depends  the  success  of  the  town  of 
Livermore.    It  is  so  of  many  other  places  in  the  State. 

As  I  said  before,  there  was  a  rapid  increase  in  acreage 
of  vines  from  1881  to  1887,  and  when  those  vines  came  into 
bearing  the  amount  of  wine  produced  increased  rapidly. 
In  1881  the  amount  of  wine  made  was  8,000,000  gallon's. 
Of  this  amount  3,000,000  gallons  were  exported  to  foreign 
countries  or  shipped  to  Eastern  States,  4,000,000  gal- 
lons were  consumed  on  this  coast,  and  1,000,000  gallons 
used  for  brandy  and  other  purposes.  At  that  time  there 
was  a  market  for  all  the  wine  made  and  prices  for  wine 
and  grapes  were  high.  This  condition  of  affairs  kept  up 
until  1886,  and  there  was  great  prosperity  in  the  viticultural 
industry.  In  1886  the  effect  of  the  heavy  plantings  showed 
itself  in  the  amount  of  wine  made  that  year,  which  jumped 
from  11,000,000  gallons  in  1885  to  18,000,000  gallons.  This 
was  too  large  an  increase  for  the  trade  to  handle,  and 
prices  of  grapes  and  wine  fell  rapidly.  From  that  time  to 
1 89 1  there  was  more  wine  made  than  we  had  a  market  for 
and  prices  fell  to  ridiculously  low  figures  and  there  was  no 
profit  left  to  the  producers.  From  1887  to  the  present 
time  the  acreage  in  wine  grapes  has  decreased  from  various 
causes.  The  vine  disease  in  Southern  California  has  de- 
stroyed 20,000  acres  of  vines,  and  the  phylloxera  in 
Napa  and  Sonoma  counties  from  10,000  to  15,000  acres 
more.  The  consumption  of  wine  has  increased  from 
9,000,000  in  1881  to  18,000,000  gallons  in  1891.  Our  pro- 
duction now  is  not  over  18,000,000  gallons  (in  1891  it  was 
not  over  15,000,000  gallons),  so  that  the  industry  is  in  a 
good  condition  as  regards  supply  and  demand.  As  soon 
as  some  of  the  surp'us  stocks  are  cleaned  up,  the  prices  for 
grapes  and  wine  must  advance,  and  there  will  be  great 
prosperity  again  in  the  industry.  The  vine  growers  should 
not  remain  discouraged,  even  though  prices  still  remain 
low.  The  time  is  close  at  hand  when  a  change  will  occur 
for  the  belter.  We  are  making  better  wines  now  than  we 
did  in  1881,  and  as  the  conditions  will  soon  he  similar  to 
what  they  were  then  (that  is,  supply  and  demand  equal), 
prices  for  grapes  and  wine  will  go  higher  than  they 
did  then. 

r  have  made  these  remarks  to  show  you  the  value  of 
statistics.  The  producer  who  does  not  know  what  the  pro- 
duction or  consumption  is  cannot  tell  what  the  condi- 
tion of  the  market  is  going  to  be. 
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The  Singing  in  God's-Acre. 

Out  yonder  in  the  moonlight,  wherein  God's-Acre  lies, 

Go  angels  walking  to  and  fro,  singing  their  lullabies; 

Their  radiant  wings  are  folded  and  their  eyes  are  bended  low, 

As  they  sing  among  the  beds  whereon  the  flowers  delight  to  grow: 

"Sleep,  oh,  sleep  I 

The  Shepherd  guardeth  his  sheep  I 
Fast  speedeth  the  night  away. 
Soon  Cometh  the  glorious  day, 
Sleep  weary  ones  while  ye  may — 

Sleep,  oh,  sleep  1 " 

The  flowers  within  Gad's-Acre  see  that  fair  and  wondrous  sight, 
And  hear  the  angels  singing  to  the  sleepers  through  the  night; 
And,  lo  !  throughout  the  hours  of  day  those  gent  e  flowers  prolong 
The  music  of  the  angels  in  that  tender  slumber  song. 

'*  Sleep,  oh,  sleep  I 

The  Shepherd  loveth  his  sheep  I 
He  that  guardeth  his  flock  the  best 
Hath  folded  them  to  his  loving  breast — 
So,  sleep  ye  now  and  take  your  rest — 

Sleep,  oh,  sleep  !'' 

From  angel  and  from  flower  the  years  have  learned  that  soothing 
song. 

And  with  its  heavenly  music  speed  the  days  and  nights  along; 
So,  through  all  time,  whose  flight  the  Shepherd's  vigils  glorify, 
God's-Acre  slumbereth  in  the  grace  of  that  sweet  lullaby: 

"  Sleep,  oh,  sleep  I 

The  Shepherd  loveth  his  sheep  ! 
Fast  speedeth  the  night  away. 
Soon  Cometh  the  glorious  day; 
Sleep  weary  ones,  while  ye  may — 

Sleep,  oh,  sleep  I" — Eugene  Field. 


Mattie's  Soupbone  Week., 

In  Two  Parts — Part  I. 

Written  for  the  Rural  Press  by  Atjgdsta  E.  Towner. 

"  I  can't  help  it,  Mattie.  One  fifty'U  have  to  do.  I  just 
can't  spare  any  more  with  all  I've  planned.  It  isn't  my 
fault,  and  you  know  you  promised." 

"  Yes;  but,  Tom,  one  fifty  can't  possibly  do.  Why,  you 
alone  " 

"But  you  must  make  it  do." 

Mattie  flushed  angrily.  "  Oh,  as  to  that,  Tom,  if  you 
say  must,  I  can  say  shan't;"  and  she  turned  and  went 
into  her  pantry. 

Tom,  standing  near  the  outside  kitchen  door,  turned  to 
go  about  his  business,  also.  Then  he  hesitated  a  second 
as  though  a  sudden  thought  had  come  to  him.  Then,  with 
two  or  three  vigorous  steps,  he  was  in  the  pantry,  where  his 
little  wife  appeared  to  be  all  absorbed  in  tidying  up  the 
shelves.  What  a  clouded  brow  and  a  hard-set  little  mouth! 
Tom's  mustache  didn't  hide  a  queer  little  smile  at  the  cor- 
ners of  his  mouth.  Before  she  knew  it,  Mattie  was  caught  up 
in  a  pair  of  strong  arms,  almost  smothered  with  kisses,  a 
"  Good-by,  dear,"  whispered  in  her  ear,  and  Tom  was  off 
like  a  shot. 

Ah  !  Tom's  mother  was  a  wise  woman.  She  had  said  to 
him:  "  Kiss  your  wife,  my  boy,  and  kiss  her  often.  Never 
forget  the  tender  things  to  say  or  do." 

Mattie  stood  where  Tom  had  set  her  down,  looking  out 
of  the  pantry  window.  A  wistful,  perplexed  look  bad  re- 
placed that  of  anger  on  her  face. 

"  Let  me  see,"  she  murmured,  "  I  might  possibly  get 
along  to-night  with  what  there  is  on  hand;  but  to-morrow  ! 
How  shall  I  manage.?  Tom's  so  fastidious  and  has  such 
an  appetite.  It'll  be  like  the  Israelite  making  bricks  with- 
out straw.  I  just  love,  though  to  please  him  at  his  meals." 
Here  she  looked  sharply  around  her  tiny  panlry.  Then, 
with  a  decisive  nod  of  the  head,  "  I'll  do  up  my  work  and 
go  and  see  Miss  Hetty.  She'll  tell  me,  if  anybody  can, 
what  to  order,  and  how  to  get  along  and  not  starve." 

By  nine  everything  was  neat  about  the  house,  and  Mat- 
tie,  putting  her  pretty  silver-gray  dust-cloak  over  her 
morning  gown,  and  donning  her  jaunty  gray  walking-hat, 
started  on  her  short  walk  to  Miss  Hetty's.  In  the  work- 
bag  hanging  on  her  arm  was  the  necktie  she  was  crochet- 
ing for  Tom.    No  such  thing  as  Mattie  wasting  her  time. 

Mattie  found  Miss  Hetty  in  her  sitting-room,  placidly 
knitting  by  an  open  window  which  overlooked  her  adored 
rose  garden.  The  first  thing  she  said  when  Mattie  came 
tripping  in  was: 

"Did  you  notice  my  '  Gold  of  Ophir'rose?  And  did 
you  see  how  double  that  '  Isabella  Sprunt'  is  I  budded  on 
the  Archduke  Charles?" 

"  Now,  Miss  Hetty,  I  cannot  talk  roses  this  morning. 
They  are  all  just  lovely,  and  I'm  coming  over  for  a  regular 
rose  chat  one  of  these  days.  I've  business  on  hand  this 
morning;  I  wish  your  financial  acumen  brought  to  bear  on 
my  commissariat  department. 

"  Mercy  on  us,  child  !    What  are  you  driving  at  ? " 

"  Do  you  see  that?"  And  Mattie  held  up  three  silver 
half  dollars.  "That's  my  week's  allowance.  Liberal, 
isn't  it." 

Miss  Helty  looked  at  Mattie  yharply.  "  1  don't  know 
but  it  is.    What  does  it  include?" 

"  Why,  it's  to  go  for  meat,  milk,  bread,  Chinee  vege- 
tables, anything  to  eat  I  don't  get  at  the  grocery." 

"Yes?-' 

"  You  see,  Tom  and  I  resolved  to  regulate  our  expenses 
so  as  to  pay  for  our  place  wi'.hin  a  certain  length  of  time, 
and  have  a  little  ready  cash  on  hand,  too,  for  emergencies. 
I've  done  real  well  so  far,  for  my  part,  but  somehow  I've 
missed  it  this  month.  I  guess,"  and  Mattie  flushed  a  little, 
'■  I've  been  a  little  foolish  about  some  expenditures.  I  got 
ahead  the  fore  part  of  the  monih,  and  as  there  were  some 
bargain  sales  in  town,  I  invested.  And  Tom's  that  ob- 
stinate he  will  not — indeed,  he  says  he  cannot — give  me 
any  more  money.  It's  the  last  week  of  the  month.  He 
will  not  run  up  any  bills  but  at  the  grocery,  and  I  only 
g^t  certam  things  there.    He  abhors  canned  things,  and 


will  hardly  eat  bacon,  unless  it's  with  '  pigs  in  a  blanket,' 
or  some  such  way,  and  I  cannot  do  that.  But  he  has  an 
appetite  as  big  as  he  is,  and  he's  mighty  particular,  too. 
And  O  dear,  however  can  I  set  a  decent  table  on  a  dollar 
fifty?  I've  most  a  mind  to  starve  him  a  little."  Here  Mat- 
tie,  with  a  thrill,  thought  of  her  hug  and  kiss,  and,  with  a 
regretful  qualm,  of  her  bargains  reposing  in  the  bottom 
drawer  of  her  dresser.  Her  tone  changed.  "  O  Miss  Hetty, 
you  just  must  say  something  to  help  me  out.  Wave  your 
wand,  like  a  fairy  godmother,  and  evolve  innumerable 
roasts  and  steaks  out  of  what  will  be  left  to  spend  after  the 
baker  and  milkman  have  had  their  share." 

"  Roasts  and  steaks  I  "  remarked  Miss  Hetty  incisively; 
"  I  thought  as  much.  And  you  probably  get  porterhouse 
and  tenderloin  ?  " 

"  Why,  of  course." 

"  And  the  scraps  i  " 

"  Oh,"  answered  Mattie  triumphantly,  "  you  don't  know 
how  economical  I  am.  I  save  my  remnants  and  put  them 
into  the  soupkettle,  and  when  I  strain  the  soup,  the  scraps 
go  to  the  hens.  Tom  is  so  particular  about  eggs.  He 
wants  to  know  that  they  are  fresh,  so  he  has  just  a  dozen 
chickens  in  a  pen.  He  sees  to  them  mostly.  They  do 
like  all  my  table  scraps." 

"  Probably,"  said  Miss  Hetty  dryly.  "  What  sort  of  a 
soup-bone  do  you  usually  order?" 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know.  I  get  ten  or  fifteen  cents  worth  of 
soup  meat  or  bone  nearly  every  day  [Miss  Hetty  started], 
and  then  " 

"How  often  does  your  butcher  come?" 

"  Oh,  every  day,  nearly.  He  generally  comes  in  the 
afternoon  for  me,  as  Tom  likes  his  heartiest  meal  at  night. 
I  get  a  sort  of  dinner-tea.  Meat'll  keep  all  right,  you 
know,  these  cool  nights,  and  I  order  meat  for  breakfast, 
too,  so  Tom  needn't  bring  it  home.  Tom  comes  home  to 
luncheon  usually.  He  likes  to  get  out  of  the  store  when 
he  can.  If  there  happens  to  be  a  difificult  customer  about 
noon,  he  sometimes  stays,  and  gets  something  from  that 
Mexican  restaurant  next  door.  They  do  cook  a  steak 
smothered  in  chilies  and  onions  makes  him  hungry  to 
smell  of.  /can't  do  it.  But  he  hates  to  eat  down  town 
anywhere  if  he  can  come  home.  Likes  to  eat  in  his  own 
home.  He's  just  proud  of  the  dainty  appointments  in  our 
dining-room,  if  they're  not  so  very  expensive.  But  O  dear, 
Miss  Hetty,  what  shall  I  order  of  the  butcher  to-day  ?" 

"  How  much  do  you  want  for  your  baker  ?" 

"  Four  bits.  I  get  seven  big  loaves  for  that.  Tom 
doesn't  eat  much,  nor  he  isn't  such  a  great  hand  for  pota- 
toes, so  we  use  a  loaf  a  day,  besides  the  quick  biscuits  I 
make  now  and  then." 

"  How  much  do  you  need  for  your  milkman  ?" 

"Two  bits.  Gets  us  a  pint  a  day.  All  we  need.  Tom 
doesn't  take  it  in  his  coffee;  isn't  fond  of  milk." 

"  How  much  for  your  Chinaman  ?" 

"  Well,  I  don't  have  one  come  but  twice  a  week  now; 
got  so  tired  of  fussing  with  them.  It's  that  awful  big- 
mouthed  one,  you  know,  that's  been  here  so  long.  Guess  I 
spend  twenty  cents  a  week  or  more;  when  he  has  straw- 
berries, lots  more.  If  I  don't  use  my  vegetables,  I  throw 
them  into  Tom's  chicken  yard." 

"Call  it  ten  cents  for  the  Chinaman.  That  ought  to  do 
for  one  week  if  you  take  care  of  your  vegetables  as  you 
should.  I'll  tell  you  how.  That  leaves  sixty-five  cents  for 
the  butcher." 

"Yes,  so  it  does.  Sixty-five  cents!  Why  I've  seen 
Tom  eat — I'm  ashamed  to  say  how  much  of  a  sixty-cent 
tenderloin  roast.    Oh,  he's  " 

"  I  know,"  said  Miss  Hetty;  then  she  went  on  decidedly, 
"  Now,  Mattie,  listen.  You  say  you  use  all  the  remnants 
of  your  porterhouse  steaks  and  nice  cuts  of  roasts  in  your 
soup  pot.  That  shows  you  don't  know  anything  about  cold 
meat  cookery,  and  yet  you  want  to  economize;  and  you 
think  Tom  ought  to  give  you  some  more  money,  when  you 
know  how  much  your  bargains  are  responsible  for  your 
shortage.  Now  let  me  tell  you,  if  a  man  proposes  economy 
as  to  food,  and  such  a  man  as  Tom,  don't  say  anything — 
act.  He'll  suffer  more  than  you.  In  this  case,  it's  your 
special  duty  to  make  it  as  easy  for  Tom  as  possible.  Usu- 
ally its  the  best  way  to  straiten  out  a  "near"  man,  to  give 
him  all  he  wants  of  economy — straight,  unembellished— at 
his  dinner-table.  Men  care  ever  so  much  more  what  they 
have  to  eat  than  women  do.  That's  why  women  who  start 
out  as  home  makers — happy  home  makers — should  know 
more  about  cooking,  in  all  its  aspects,  than  about  music, 
or  art,  or  fancy  work.  But,  dear  me,  they  seldom  do,  even 
now,  when  cooking-schools  have  been  a  fad  in  so  many 
parts  of  the  country.  Why,  my  child,"  and  Miss  Hetty 
laid  down  the  shoulder  cape  she  was  knitting  and  spoke 
very  emphatically,  "  if  half  the  reforms  of  the  day  would 
begin  in  our  kitchens,  there  would  not  be  so  much  to  re- 
form. Man's  salvation,  even,  might  be  almost  managed 
through  his  stomach.  Humanity,  rightly  nurtured  in  child- 
hood, rightly  fed  when  wed,  would  be  so  much  better  mor- 
ally and  spiritually,  as  well  as  intellectually  and  physi- 
cally, that — that — that  the  world  would  hardly  know  itself." 
With  which  climax,  Miss  Hetty  settled  back  in  her  chair, 
her  cheeks  quite  red;  while  Mattie  laughingly  cried: 

"  O  Miss  Hetty!  you  are  such  an  original  I  really  must 
cultivate  you  more — or  rather,  let  you  cultivate  me.  Come, 
I'm  your  docile  pupil  from  this  minute,  in  things  culinary 
and  economical.  "Tell  me  now  just  what  to  order  from  my 
butcher,  and  I'll  obey,  even  if  it's  liver  and  shoulder  steak. '> 

For  awhile  Mattie  and  Miss  Hetty  sat  "  in  secret  con- 
clave." Then  Mattie  went  home  to  carry  out  Miss  Hetty's 
orders.  There  were  many  such  conclaves  during  the  six 
days  following,  many  of  them  in  Mattie's  own  home.  Once 
Miss  Hetty  took  tea  wiih  Tom  and  Mattie;  and  a  nice  tea 
it  was,  with  meat  in  some  shape  on  the  bill  of  fare,  and 
some  dainty  dishes  that  had  not  before  appeared.  It  was 
altogether  an  interesting  week  for  Tom  and  Mattie.  Tom 
felt  very  proud  of  his  wife's  ability  before  the  week  was 
over.  As  for  Mattie,  she  now  avers  that  she  is  just  as 
much  of  a  "crank"  as  Miss  Hetty  on  the  cooking  ques- 
tion. She  says,  besides,  that  what  she  learned  or  began 
to  learn,  during  this  week,  was  worth  dollars  and  dollars  to 
her  in  her  after  life  with  regard  to  more  things  than  cook- 


ing, in  that  she  began  to  sense  what  were  the  wiser  econo* 
mies.    But  I  am  anticipating. 

That  day  Mattie  called  on  Miss  Hetty,  that  I  have  told 
you  of,  she  ordered  a  very  fresh  foreleg  soup-bone  of  her 
butcher,  for  which  she  paid  twenty-five  cents.  Happily 
she  knew  more  than  the  young  wife,  who,  when  her  butcher 
asked  her  if  she  would  have  a  foreXtg  soup-bone,  answered, 
no,  she  thought  one  would  do,  as  her  family  was  quite  small 
yet. 

As  Miss  Hetty  had  advised,  Mattie  had  her  butcher  saw 
the  leg  in  short  pieces,  cracking  open  each  bone  so  as  to 
expose  the  marrow,  and  cracking  the  big  end  into  several 
pieces.  How  large  that  soupbone  looked  to  Mattie  as  she 
unwrapped  it.  With  a  sharp  knife  she  cut  all  the  lean 
meat  from  the  bones  that  she  conveniently  could  and  laid 
in  a  dish.  The  marrow  was  all  scraped  out  and  laid  by 
itself  The  lean  meat,  of  which  there  was  over  three 
pounds,  she  separated  into  two  parts.  That  from  the  big 
end  of  the  bone  and  nearly  free  from  gristle,  about  a  third 
of  the  whole,  she  ran  through  Miss  Hetty's  little  "  No.  5 
Enterprise  meat  chopper,"  borrowed  for  the  occasion.  This 
she  seasoned  with  salt,  cayenne  and  a  dash  of  curry.  It 
made  six  pats  of  Hamburg  steak,  which  she  put  in  her  cool 
outside  cupboard  for  breakfast.  She  set  the  marrow  there 
also.  The  soup  bones  she  covered  with  cold  water  after 
she  had  laid  them  in  her  big  convex  pot  of  agate  ware. 
The  rest  of  the  lean  meat  was  put  into  her  "  Berlin  "  stew- 
ing-pan,  and  also  covered  with  cold  water.  These  she  set 
on  the  back  of  the  stove  when  she  built  her  evening  fire. 

There  were  in  the  pantry  remnants  from  the  morning's 
steak  and  yesterday's  roast.  The  last,  she  having  had 
company  the  night  before,  was  in  an  unusual  state  of  "  dis- 
mantlement," as  Mattie  phrased  it.  The  "  possibilities  " 
of  these  remnants  she  run  through  the  meat  chopper. 
There  were  two  cups  of  this.  To  it  she  added  one  cup  of 
stale  bread  crumbs,  soaked  soft  in  warm  milk,  and  two 
well-beaten  eggs,  and  seasoned  the  mixture  well.  Then 
she  took  a  piece  of  stiff,  brown  paper,  about  eight  inches 
long  by  four  inches  wide,  sprinkled  some  flour  on  the  pa- 
per, laid  a  heaping  tablespoonful  of  her  "  croquette  "  mix- 
ture near  one  end  of  the  floured  paper,  then  folded  the  paper 
over  and  rolled  the  contents  back  and  forth  till  it  was  long, 
round  and  shapely.  The  paper  was  kept  well  floured,  and 
spoonful  by  spoonful  her  croquettes  were  all  rolled  and 
floured  ready  for  the  frying  pan. 

This  is  what  she  had  for  her  dinner-tea  (so  different  a 
meal  from  that  which  she  usually  prepared  that  she  won- 
dered continually,  with  many  internal  quakings,  what  Tom 
would  say  of  it). 

Well,  first  there  was  soup.  She  had  on  hand  some  of 
the  "  Julienne"  soup  (the  only  soup  she  knew  how  to  make) 
of  the  day  before.  This  she  heated,  strained,  added  to  it 
half  its  quantity  of  strained  tomatoes,  and  a  tablespoonful 
of  pearl  sago.  This,  well-seasoned,  and  served  with  crack- 
ers heated  in  the  oven  till  very  crisp. 

After  the  soup  she  brought  on  her  big  platter.  It  was 
"attired  "  thus:  In  the  center  were  six  slices  of  toast,  over 
which  had  been  poured  the  gravy  from  yesterday's  roast, 
heated  very  hot  and  thinned  a  little.  On  each  slice  of 
toast  was  a  slice  of  hard-boiled  egg — two  eggs  served  for 
the  occasion.  The  slices  of  egg  were  seasoned  with  a  tiny 
squeeze  of  lemon  juice  and  a  dash  oi paprika.  On  the 
sides  of  the  platter,  in  an  appetizing  circle,  lay  the  meat 
croquettes,  with  sprigs  of  water  cress  jietween,  and  at  the 
corners  of  the  platter  a  quarter  of  a  lemon  lay  on  two  sar- 
dines, nestled  between  two  sprigs  of  cress.  Beside  each 
plate  with  this  course  was  set  a  pretty  little  China  plate,  on 
which  was  laid  a  lettuce  leaf  containing  some  potato  salad, 
made  from  yesterday's  cold  potatoes  and  an  egg  left  from 
breakfast,  seasoned  with  vinegar,  pepper,  salt  and  cream. 
Of  course,  there  was  a  bouquet  on  the  table — a  particularly 
choice  rosebud  laid  by  Tom's  plate.  Of  course,  too,  there 
was  a  goblet  of  water  by  Tom's  plate,  a  slice  of  bread  in 
his  napkin,  and  a  cup  of  tea  ready  for  him  when  he  wanted 
it.  There  were  also  baked  potatoes  in  a  napkin.  Tom  was 
very  fond  of  baked  potatoes  at  his  evening  meal.  For  des- 
sert there  was  custard  cake  and  jelly.  Mattie  wondered  if 
Tom  would  really  get  "  filled  up  "  with  such  a  meal. 

I  have  forgotten  to  say  that  Tom  did'nt  come  home  to 
luncheon,  and  was  late  to  dinner  this  day.  Miss  Hetty, 
who  had  been  with  Mattie  that  afternoon  and  evening,  but 
who  disappeared  as  Tom  appeared,  had  said  to  Mattie: 

"  You  may  be  sure  he  has  had  a  hard  day's  work.  Prob- 
ably a  lot  of  goods  came  and  he  had  to  unpack  them  and 
couldn't  stop  to  come  home,  or  a  drummer  is  there.  Men, 
the  best  of  them,  are  apt  to  be  cranky  and  cantankerous  if 
tired  or  worried,  specially  if  hungry;  I  do  believe  a  hungry 
man  is  always  snappish.  So  be  sure  to  be  cheerful,  for- 
bearing and  tactful  when  Tom  comes  home." 

Mattie  resolved  to  be  "just  heavenly  "  to  Tom.  She 
had  had  a  reaction  of  tenderness  since  her  spunky  fit  of  the 
morning,  and  felt  as  though  she  couldn't  do  enough  for  her 
"hubby." 

As  for  Tom,  he  had  had  a  reaction  the  other  way.  It 
had  been  a  hard  day  in  the  hardware  store,  where  he  man- 
aged things  for  that  "  rich  old  skinflint  Bowers."  A  big 
lot  of  goods  from  Hibbard,  Spencer,  Bartlett  &  Co.,  had 
arrived.  There  was  much  heavy  lilting,  sorting,  marking 
and  placing.  A  mistake  had  been  made  in  the  order. 
"  Bowers  was  nagging  around."  Tom  had  to  hunt  no  end 
in  the  waste  paper  basket  to  find  the  copy  of  his  order,  to 
convince  "  old  Bowers  "  that  the  fault  in  the  order  was  not 
his,  and  so  on,  and  so  on. 

And  then  Crissy  Bowers,  a  niece  of  the  old  man's,  came 
in,  ostensibly  to  get  a  pinking  iron,  and  stopped  to  gossip 
with  handsome  Tom.  He  had  kept  company  with  her 
once  on  a  time,  but  dropped  her  because  she  was  "just  a 
little  too  swift "  for  the  sort  of  woman  he  wanted  to  make 
his  wife.  Everybody  said  Crissy  "  wanted  him  bad."  Now, 
in  the  course  of  her  chat,  with  a  most  innocent  air,  she  in- 
quired after  his  wife,  and  spoke  of  having  seen  her,  and 
what  a  hind  she  was  to  pick  up  good  bargains,  and  such  a 
lot  of  them,  too,  and  "  was  Mattie  getting  ready  to  go  vis- 
iting so  soon  ?  "  etc.,  etc. 

And  Tom  thought  to  himself,  "Ho!  that's  the  reason 
she's  so  short  of  money.   Gets  what  she  wants  before  sb« 
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wants  it,  and  thinks  1  11  give  in  and  overrun  the  expenses 
we'd  agreed  on.  Hum!  when  I  wear  old  clothes  and  hats 
and  shoes,  and  stay  at  home  evenings,  and  faiily  avoid  the 
fellows  so  I  won't  have  to  stand  treat,  but  can  save  money 
to  fix  up  the  home,  and  pay  upon  it,  too.  I  look  like  a 
dandy  Jim,  I  do,  for  nicely  dressed  young  ladies  to  see  that 
come  into  the  store.  Bargain !  I've  heard  say  that  of  all 
things  a  bargain-hunting  wife  was  to  be  dreaded."  Not 
that  Tom  didn't  have  sweeter  thoughts  than  these,  but  he 
really  was  cross,  badgered  as  he  had  been  by  "old  Bow- 
ers," and  the  insinuations  of  mischief  loving  Jennie, 
tempted  the  evil  side  of  his  nature. 

When  he  went  home  his  feelings  were  in  that  delicate 
state  of  balance,  a  word  from  Mattie  either  way  would  have 
turned  the  scale — made  him  nice  or  disagreeable.  Though, 
truth  to  tell,  it  would  have  been  easier  to  make  him  very 
pronouncedly  disagreeable. 

But  here  was  his  Mattie,  as  neat  as  a  pin,  as  sweet  as  a 
posy,  meeting  him  so  smilingly,  so  solicitously,  offering  to 
get  him  some  warm  water  so  he  could  cleanse  his  hands 
better  than  at  the  store  sink.  How  hungry  he  was.  He 
had  skimped  himself  at  noon — only  had  a  ham-and-egg 
sandwich  of  the  boy  at  the  street  corner.  Such  a  restful, 
homely  air  was  about  his  own  kitchen.  Mattie  bustled 
about  so  cheerfully,  and  there  was  such  a  warm,  suppery 
smell.  Nothing  disagreeable  occurred  to  him  to  say,  be- 
fore all  this  comfort.  And  the  dining  room,  with  its  bright, 
hanging  lamp,  and  the  flowers  among  the  silver  and  china, 
looked  so  tasty.  And  his  Mattie,  just  busying  herself  for 
him.  She  was  a  sight  prettier  and  more  ladylike  than 
Crissy  Bowers,  whose  loud  voice  always  rasped  his  nerves, 
even  when  most  fascinated  by  her  dash  and  style. 

Mattie  needn't  have  worried  for  fear  Tom  couldn't  "  fill 
up  "  without  his  steak.  He  ate  heartily,  and  praised  every- 
thing. Afterward  he  lounged  around  in  his  shirt  sleeves 
and  smoked  while  Mattie  tidied  up.  It  was  his  night  off'. 
He  and  the  other  clerk  under  him  took  turns  keeping  open 
nights.  After  the  work  was  all  done,  Mattie,  who  was 
keeping  up  the  fire  for  culinary  reasons,  and  knew  how  well 
Tom  liked  to  spend  cool  evenings,  when  they  were  alone, 
in  her  cozy  kitchen,  brought  her  big  "  Rochester  "  and  put 
it  on  her  neat,  oilcloth-covered  kitchen  table.  By  it  she 
laid  the  latest  papers  and  magazines,  and  her  basket  of 
work.  Then  she  drew  near  the  table  her  comfortably 
cushioned  "  settle,"  a  quaint,  old-fashioned  aff'air  that  she 
had  designed  and  painted  and  cushioned  herself,  and 
prided  herself  on  as  being  the  most  unique  and  fascinating 
of  all  her  household  appurtenances.  Then  she  said,  coax- 
ingly: 

"  You  poor,  tired  boy,  don't  you  want  to  sit  down  here 
while  you  are  finishing  your  cigar  ?  " 
Tom  does. 

"  What  is  it  smells  so  nice  ?"  he  asks,  presently. 

"  O,"  said  Mattie,  brightly,  "  1  am  stewing  some  beef 
for  all  sorts  of  things.  I'm  going  to  cook  you  some  new 
dishes.  And,  O,  Tom,  when  you  finish  your  cigar,  I  just 
want  to  tell  you  something,  and  I'll  comb  your  hair  while 
I'm  telling  it,  if  you  like." 

"  Like!  Well  I  should  say.  My  head  aches,  and  it 
would  be  better  than  a  cigar,  I  do  believe.  But  you  seem 
so  busy  sewing,  perhaps  you  can't  afford  to  stop.  It'll  take 
a  good  deal  of  your  time,  won't  it,  to  make  up  those  bar- 
gains you  have  been  getting  ?" 

[7(9  be  continued^] 


Babies  and  Ballots. 

I  saw  in  a  paper  not  long  ago  a  paragraph  like  this  : 
One  member  of  a  suffrage  society  asked  of  another,  "What  can  be 
the  reason  that  Mrs.  Jones  has  lost  interest  in  our  cause?"    "Oh,  I 
saw  the  furniture  wagon  stop  at  her  door  and  deliver  a  cradle." 

The  editor  thought  the  item  a  funny  one.  He  put  it, 
with  other  solemn  things,  in  his  wit  and  humor  column.  I 
do  not  doubt  the  truth  of  the  incident,  but  to  me  it  is  full  of 
pathos.  In  these  perilous  times,  when  it  is  so  difficult  to 
carry  a  soul  "  through  all  the  split  saltpetre  of  the  world," 
there  is  no  more  touching  sight  than  a  happy  young  mother 
with  her  little  child,  both  alike  innocent  and  unconscious. 

Unaware  of  any  legal  robbery  which  gives  the  entire 
ownership  and  control  of  her  child  to  another,  for  the  pres- 
ent it  is  hers.  She  lives  in  it,  and  for  it.  In  the  safe 
comer  of  the  secluded  home,  what  harm  can  come  to  it  f  It 
is  too  young  to  be  poisoned  by  the  moral  miasma  which, 
rising  from  uncleansed  streets  and  slums,  leaves  no  rural 
corner  of  the  world  untouched,  and  penetrates  to  the  most 
cultured  and  exclusive  homes.  It  is  too  young  to  learn 
profanity  or  slang,  to  listen  to  innuendoes  or  foolish  gossip. 
It  cannot  read  the  papers,  imbibe  the  irreverence  of  our 
current  literature,  or  understand  pessimistic  philosophy. 
(Neither  can  anybody  else,  for  that  matter.) 

The  child  may  die,  and  the  mother  never  realize  her  dis- 
abilities. Probably  it  will.  The  great  world  is  too  busy 
to  give  much  time  or  thought  to  the  wise  care  of  mothers 
or  babies.  It  is  too  much  absorbed  in  what  Mr.  Grant 
Allen  terms  the  "distinctively  human."  If  the  child  lives, 
the  mother  will  sometime  awaken  to  anxieties  which  do  not 
trouble  her  now.  She  knows  that  sorow,  sin  and  death 
are  in  the  world;  but  somehow  we  never  think  that  evil 
things  can  happen  to  our  own. 

But  the  child  so  loved  and  guarded  is  not  exempt.  Some 
day  it  may  fall  into  the  snares  so  thickly  set  for  young  feet. 
Some  awful  day  it  may  be  a  felon  or  an  outcast,  or  the  un- 
dertaker's wagon  may  stop  at  that  mother's  door  with  a 
casket,  which  would  not  have  been  needed  if  our  homes 
were  protected  as  they  should  be  from  evil  influences. 

The  ballot  in  the  mother's  hand  is  the  lever  needed  to 
bring  the  strong,  pure  love  of  motherhood  to  bear  against 
social  vices.  What  this  country  needs  is  mothering.  Uncle 
Sam  has  kept  house  long  enough.  It  is  time  for  thorough 
honse-cleaning  and  womanly  care  of  neglected  sons  and 
daughters. — A.  L.  Cornwall  in  Woman's  Journal. 


— Haughty  lady  (who  has  purchased  a  stamp) — "  Must  I 
put  it  on  myself ? "  Stamp  Clerk — "Not  necessarily.  It 
will  probably  accomplish  more  if  you  put  it  on  the  letter." — 
New  York  Herald. 
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A  Calit'oriiia  Wild  Goose  Chase. 

A  California  boy  can  hardly  understand  the  peculiar  sig- 
nificance commonly  attached  to  the  phrase  "  a  wild  goose 
chase."  To  him,  a  goose  hunt  means  a  day's  shooting  on 
the  tules,  and  with  any  luck  at  all,  more  game  at  night  than 
he  can  carry  home  on  his  back.  The  numerous  flocks  of 
geese,  flying  and  squawking  in  all  directions,  made  me  im- 
patient to  get  at  them  with  my  Parker  the  first  day  of  my 
stay  at  my  friend's  ranch.  But  when  I  spoke  of  it  he  sug- 
gested that  I  wait  until  the  first  foggy  or  windy  day,  when 
the  birds  would  fly  lower.  "  Then,"  said  he,  "  we  will  take 
a  team  and  go  out  on  the  tules  and  have  some  shooting 
that  is  shooting."  The  day  came  before  long,  and  loading 
guns,  ammunition,  provisions  and  a  camping  outfit  into  the 
big  box  of  a  header  wagon,  already  half-filled  with  barley 
hay  for  the  mules  and  for  our  beds,  the  rancher,  myself, 
one  of  the  hired  men  and  two  lads  in  their  teens,  sons  of 
my  host,  climbed  aboard  and  struck  out  for  the  tules  or 
marsh  lands  adjacent  to  the  Sacramento  river. 

It  was  late  in  December;  the  rains  had  set  in  early  that 
winter  and  the  fields  were  green  with  growing  grain.  The 
north  wind  blew  a  gale,  but  the  sun  shone  bright  and  the 
air  was  soft  and  balmy,  more  like  May  than  December  to 
me,  just  out  from  Minnesota.  A  ride  of  three  hours 
brought  us  to  the  bank  of  a  small  creek,  fringed  with  oak 
timber.  All  around  us  stretched  low,  level  lands,  dotted 
with  patches  of  tall  tules — bullrushes  we  call  them  in  the 
East — and  numerous  shallow  ponds  and  sloughs.  Many  of 
the  streams  of  California,  throughout  their  lower  courses, 
flow  between  banks  several  feet  higher  than  the  surround- 
ing lands.  This  is  caused  by  the  floating  down  of  debris 
or  "slickens  "  from  the  hydraulic  mines  in  the  mountains, 
which  forms  deposits  sometimes  many  feet  in  depth  and 
extending  miles  back  from  the  channel.  The  streams  all 
begin  to  rise  with  the  first  early  rains  in  the  winter,  and, 
breaking  through  the  banks,  back  water  among  the  tall 
reeds  and  tules,  forming  the  finest  feeding  grounds  I  ever 
saw  for  all  kinds  of  water  fowl,  with  which  they  are  alive 
from  October  to  April. 

Tying  the  mules  to  the  wagon  box  we  cut  poles,  pitched 
our  tent  and  fixed  up  our  camp  before  firing  a  gun,  al- 
though flocks  of  birds  kept  skimming  over  our  heads, 
barely  higher  than  the  tree  tops,  and  filling  the  air  with 
their  squawking.  The  camp  in  order,  we  donned  our  gum 
boots  and,  with  the  sun  an  hour  high,  started  out  for  an 
evening  shoot,  my  host  and  I  going  in  one  direction,  the 
hired  man  and  the  boys  in  another.  Selecting  points 
where  the  flight  seemed  thickest,  we  squatted  in  dense 
bunches  of  tules  and  commenced  banging  away.  I 
thought  I  had  seen  pretty  good  flights  of  water  fowl  among 
the  Minnesota  lakes,  but  I  had  never  before  enjoyed  such 
sport  as  this.  Our  greatest  trouble  was  not  in  finding 
something  to  shoot,  but  in  retrieving  the  great  birds  that 
came  flopping  down  in  the  water  on  all  sides  of  us.  Ten 
minutes  after  sunset  we  stopped  shooting,  lest  the  flash  of 
our  guns  should  spoil  our  next  day's  sport.  Then  came 
the  lugging  of  game  into  camp.  All  kinds  of  water  fowl 
had  been  flying,  but  I  had  shot  nothing  but  "  honkers  "  and 
"  speckle  breasts,"  and  had  i6  of  them  at  my  feet.  My 
host,  who  had  devoted  his  attention  to  spoonbills  and  mal- 
lards, had  bagged  21  birds.  We  had  goose  fried  between 
slices  of  bacon  for  supper,  with  bread,  butter  and  coffee, 
and  after  an  hour  spent  in  smoking  and  spinning  hunting 
yarns,  we  rolled,  up  in  our  blankets  and  tried  to  sleep.  But 
for  my  part,  the  incessant  quacking  of  ducks  and  the  shrill 
squawk  of  geese  rang  in  my  ears  all  night  long  and  kept 
me  awake  most  of  the  time. 

We  breakfasted  early  and  were  at  our  stands  before 
sunrise  the  next  morning.  The  wind  blew  as  strong  as 
ever,  keeping  the  birds  close  to  the  ground  in  their  flight, 
and  we  had  better  shooting,  if  possible,  than  the  night  be- 
fore. The  geese  flew  thickest  about  nine  or  ten  o'clock, 
when  hundreds  of  flocks  came  in  from  the  grain  fields  for 
many  miles  around,  to  drink  and  bathe,  and  rest  during 
the  middle  of  the  day  upon  the  shallow  ponds.  They 
would  not  light  here  and  there  upon  the  first  water  they 
came  to,  but  hovered  about  in  large  fiocks  until  some  bold 
gander  flopped  down  into  a  pond,  when  every  goose  within 
sight  or  hearing  immediately  steered  for  the  same  spot. 
Unless  disturbed,  in  the  course  of  an  hour  there  would  be 
geese  enough  in  that  pond  to  cover  acres  of  water,  and  as 
they  came  circling  down  from  a  great  height,  they  looked 
like  a  cloud  of  great  leaves  carried  downward  instead  of 
upward  by  a  monstrous  whirlwind.  Two-thirds  of  them 
were  white  geese  and  not  worth  shooting,  but  there  were 
enough  gray  geese,  brant  and  ducks  to  keep  us  very  busy 
cramming  shells  into  our  guns  while  the  morning  flight 
lasted.  The  hired  man  and  the  boys  brought  in  their  share 
of  game,  and  when  we  started  home  that  afternoon,  we  had 
over  ICQ  birds  in  the  wagon.  The  boys  were  not  very  good 
wing  shots,  but  managed  to  hold  up  their  end  by  sneaking 
up  to  a  small  pond  surrounded  by  thick  willows,  where  the 
geese  were  lighting  by  the  hundred,  and  making  a  great 
pot  shot;  their  four  barrels,  two  on  the  water  and  two  as 
the  birds  rose,  killing  no  less  than  19  geese  and  brant. 

It  may  seem  incredible  to  those  who  have  never  visited 
California,  but  wild  geese  are  so  numerous  in  the  great 
grain-growing  sections  of  the  State,  that,  if  the  large 
ranches  did  not  employ  men  to  "  herd  "  them  off  the  fields, 
acres  of  grain  would  be  pulled  up  by  the  roots  in  a  single 
moonlight  night.  These  goose  herders  carry  long-range 
rifles  and  ride  about  on  horseback,  firing  upon  and  putting 
to  flight  the  flocks  as  they  begin  to  light  upon  the  fields. 
Just  after  a  long  spell  of  north  wind,  when  they  can  be 
shot  so  readily,  the  San  Francisco  market  is  so  flooded 
with  geese  that  pothunters  often  receive  barely  enough  for 
their  consignments  to  pay  express  charges  and  commis- 
sions.— M.  B,  Gibson  in  Am.  Agriculturist. 

— A  howling  swell— An  ulcerated  tooth. 


An  Army  Kitten. 

One  evening,  says  Harptr's  Young  People,  toward  the 
close  of  the  war,  while  Union  soldiers  lay  in  camp  on  a  hill- 
side near  the  Stanton  River,  Virginia,  the  cry  of  "Halt! 
who  goes  there  ? "  from  a  sentry  startled  every  lounger  to 
his  feet;  and  several  of  the  more  curious  ran  to  the  guard- 
line  to  find  out  what  the  trouble  was.  A  minute  later  all 
knew  that  the  night  visitor  who  had  been  challenged  was 
no  enemy.  A  little  girl,  about  ten  years  of  age,  holding  a 
white  kitten  in  her  arms,  came  forward  into  the  light  of  the 
fires,  conducted  by  two  soldiers,  who  had  told  the  sentry  to 
pass  her  in,  and  who  looked  as  proud  as  if  they  were 
escorting  a  queen. 

The  whole  regiment  gathered — including  the  Colonel 
himself— to  look  at  the  child  and  hear  her  tell  her  story.  A 
very  short  story  it  was — scarcely  a  paragraph;  but  there 
was  matter  enough  in  it  for  a  full  chapter.  She  lived  near 
by  with  her  father  who  was  sick  and  poor;  and  they  were 
Northern,  she  said,  and  "  Union  folks."  Her  mother  was 
dead,  and  her  brother  had  been  killed  while  fighting  in  the 
Federal  army.  She  "  wanted  to  give  something,''  and 
when  the  Union  soldiers  came  she  thought  she  would  bring 
her  pet  kitten  and  present  it  to  the  Colonel. 

The  Colonel  took  the  little  girl  in  his  arms  and  kissed 
her,  and  the  kitten,  too,  and  said  he  was  not  a  bit  ashamed 
of  his  weakness.  He  accepted  the  kitten  with  thanks,  and 
its  innocent  donor  was  gallantly  waited  on  to  her  humble 
home,  loaded  with  generous  contributions. 

The  white  kitten  was  adopted  by  the  regiment,  but  con- 
sidered the  property  and  special  pet  of  the  Colonel,  and 
when  the  war  was  over  he  took  it  home  with  him.  Like 
the  white  lamb  that  stayed  and  fed  with  the  victors  after 
the  battle  of  Antietam,  that  little  creature,  during  its  short 
but  stirring  army  life,  was  a  daily  inspiration  of  better  feelings 
and  thoughts  in  the  presence  of  all  that  is  worst — a  living 
flag  of  truce  gleaming  among  the  thunder-clouds  of  human 
passion  and  strife. 


X)oj^ESTie  €[eOJ40MY. 


Tested  Recipes. 

Written  for  the  Rcbal  Press  by  Ada  E.  Taylor. 

Waffles. — Rub  two  ounces  of  butter  into  a  quart  of  flour, 
add  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  a  pint  and  a  half  of  milk, 
with  half  a  cup  of  yeast.  Heat  well  for  five  minutes,  cover, 
and  stand  in  a  warm  place  for  two  hours:  then  beat  three 
eggs  separately,  add  to  the  batter,  beat,  and  let  stand  15 
minutes.  Heat  the  waffle  irons,  grease  well  and  pour  half 
full  of  batter.  Bake  brown,  take  up,  spread  with  butter 
and  lay  on  a  hot  plate.    Sift  sugar  over  the  top. 

Bananas  in  Jelly. — Make  with  boiling  water,  a  quart 
of  strong  and  sweet  lemonade,  using  only  the  juice  of  the 
lemons.  Soak  half  a  box  of  gelatine  one  hour  in  a  small 
cup  of  cold  water;  stir  it  into  the  boiling  lemonade,  and 
set  it  where  it  will  cool,  but  not  harden.  Cut  three  bana- 
nas in  lengthwise  halves  and  lay  them  in  a  mold  wet  with 
cold  water,  cover  them  with  half  the  jelly,  and  set  the  mold 
upon  the  ice  until  the  jelly  sets.  Then  slice  in  three  more 
bananas  and  pour  in  the  remainder  of  the  jelly.  Serve 
with  cream  or  soft  custard. 

Oyster  Pie. — Line  the  sides  of  a  deep  dish  with  thin, 
rich  paste,  and  invert  a  cup  in  the  middle.  Drain  a  quart 
of  oysters,  pepper  and  salt  them,  and  arrange  them  around 
the  cup.  Strain  the  oyster  liquor,  add  to  it  half  a  pint  of 
milk  and  put  it  on  to  boil.  Rub  together  two  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  flour  and  the  same  quintity  of  butter,  and  when  the 
liquor  boils  stir  it  in,  and  stir  until  it  thickens.  Remove 
from  the  fire,  season  with  pepper  and  salt  and  pour  over 
the  oysters  in  the  pie.  Roll  out  a  thick  sheet  of  paste,  cut 
a  hole  in  the  center  and  cover  the  pie  with  it.  Bake  half  an 
hour,  or  until  the  crust  is  nicely  browned. 

Bananas  for  Breakfast. — It  is  best  to  prepare  this  dish 
the  night  before  it  is  to  be  eaten.  Remove  the  skins  of 
six  bananas,  slice  and  place  them  in  the  dish  they  are  to 
be  served  in.  Sprinkle  over  them  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
sugar  and  then  squeeze  the  juice  of  a  large  lemon,  next 
adding  about  a  taolespoonful  of  cold  water.  Set  in  a  cool 
place  until  wanted.  Bananas  are  also  very  nice  sliced, 
with  sugar  sprinkled  over  them,  and  a  little  water  added, 
then  let  stand  a  few  hours,  and  a  cupful  of  cream  poured 
over  them,  or  a  rich  custard,  or  simply  the  whites  of  eggs 
beaten. 

Hard  Boiled  Eggs. — Put  the  eggs  in  boiling  water  and 
let  them  boil  gently  for  20  minutes.  After  they  are  re- 
moved from  the  hot  water,  take  off"  the  shells,  drop  the 
eggs  into  a  bowl  of  hot  salted  water,  and  keep  them  in  a 
warm  place  until  wanted.  Before  sending  to  the  table 
place  a  layer  of  fresh  water  cresses  or  parsley  in  a  pretty 
dish,  lay  the  hot  eggs  upon  the  sprays,  and  strew  more 
greens  lightly  over  the  eggs.  This  is  an  ornamental  dish, 
and  the  eggs  peeping  through  the  fresh  sprays  of  green, 
invite  the  appetite. 

Cold  Veal. — Slice  nicely  roasted  cold  veal  in  thin,  neat 
slices.  Have  ready  the  following  dressing.  Take  the 
yolk  of  one  hard  boiled  egg,  and  the  yolk  of  a  raw  one, 
and  rub  them  together.  Squeeze  into  them  the  juice  of  a 
small  lemon,  a  salt-spoon  of  mustard,  a  teaspoonful  of  salt 
and  half  a  salt-spoonful  of  white  pepper.  Stir  again  and  add 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter  that  has  been  slightly  softened. 
When  this  mass  has  been  stirred  to  a  soft  paste,  spread 
it  thinly  upon  each  slice  of  veal,  arrange  the  slices  in  a 
compact  pile  and  press  them  together  so  that  they  will 
adhere.  To  serve,  cut  slices  of  medium  thickness  across 
the  previously  made  slices  and  serve  with  cold  potatoes 
that  have  been  sliced  and  fried  brown  in  the  least  possible 
quantity  of  butter. 


—How  He  Felt  About  It. — "  I  would  like  to  have  this 
afternoon  off,  if  you  please."  Senior  Partner — "  What  is 
the  matter,  Mr.  Penn?"  "I  wish  to  attend  my  wife's 
funeral.  1  feel  that  it  is  something  that  I  ought  to  attend 
to  personally." — Epoch. 
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CALIFORNIA. 
Butte. 

Feuit  Chop  Prospects. — Chico  Record-  Union  : 
We  have  talked  with  all  the  leadiog  orchard- 
ists  in  relation  to  the  outlook  for  the  fruit  crop 
this  year,  besides  inspecting  many  of  the  trees. 
The  cherry  and  apricot  crops  will  be  extremely 
short,  as  they,  being  the  early  fruits,  suffered 
the  greatest  damage  from  the  hail  and  frf^st. 
The  peaches  will  be  produced  in  great  plenty 
and  of  extra  good  quality.  The  fruit  has  set 
very  heavily  upon  the  trees,  and  in  most  or- 
chards it  will  be  necessary  to  have  the  fruit 
thinned.  Six  inches  apart  is  as  close  as  the 
fruit  should  be  left  upon  peach  trees,  and  if  the 
fruit  be  left  thus  it  will  be  as  much  as  the  trees 
can  mature  and  produce  good  fruit.  There 
seems  to  be  an  idea  prevalent  among  certain 
classes  of  people  that  the  fruit  should  be  as 
thick  upon  the  trees  as  it  can  hang  in  order 
that  there  should  be  a  full  crop. 

Geaik  Chop  Prospects.  —  Gridley  Herald: 
In  conversation  with  a  great  number  of  farm- 
ers from  all  parts  of  the  county  the  first  of  the 
week,  we  found  that  the  crop  prospects  were 
good  in  all  quarters.  On  some  low,  wet,  cold 
land,  of  course,  the  grain  has  been  badly  in- 
jured by  the  cold,  wet  weather.  The  north 
wind  has  helped  the  grain  on  the  black  land, 
as  well  as  elsewhere,  as  far  as  we  can  learn. 
What  the  result  of  the  cold  snap  and  recent 
frosts  has  been  as  regards  the  fruit  crop,  we 
are  unable  to  say. 

Promising  Outlook. —  Gridley  Herald :  A 
few  years  ago  our  orchard  area  was  very  lim- 
ited. Now  it  extends  clear  across  the  country 
to  the  Feather  river,  and  each  succeeding  year 
witnesses  a  big  increase  devoted  to  fruit.  Rio 
Bonito  is  our  nearest  colony;  its  2000  acres  of 
orchard  presents  a  healthy  growth  and  perfect 
cultivation.  And  the  end  is  not  yet.  Every 
year  now  will  see  the  prosperity  of  that  sec- 
tion of  country  growing  as  rapidly  as  fruit  trees 
grow  in  this  favored  locality.  The  land  ad- 
joining Gridley  has  in  fact  become  too  valuable 
for  cattle-grazing  and  grain-growing;  every  acre 
of  it  is  good  for  fruit,  vines,  nuts  and  berries. 
Palermo  and  Thermalito  Colonies,  in  the  citrus 
belt,  appear  as  wonders  of  the  age  when  it  is 
known  that  the  lands  they  include  were  but  a 
few  years  past  exclusively  reserved  to  herds 
of  animals.  Now  they  are  the  home  of  the  or- 
ange, fig,  vine  and  olive,  possessing  the  possi- 
bility of  mak  ng,  if  not  a  thriving  town,  at  least 
a  prosperous  and  important  village. 

Colusa. 

Grain  Crop  Prospects.  —  Gridley  (Butte 
Co.)  Herald :  Grain  on  Grand  Island  is 
heading  out  rapidly.  In  Sutter  county  the 
wheat  and  barley  fields  are  well  forward  in 
most  localities.  Butte  has  the  finest-looking 
grain  we  have  seen  recently  in  four  counties, 
and  we  have  traveled  considerably'  lately 
through  Yuba,  Sutter,  Colusa  and  Butte. 

Modoc. 

Large  Cattle  Shipments. — Reno  Gazette: 
W.  H.  Nelson,  of  Likely,  Cal.,  has  shipped  this 
year  1720  head  of  beef  cattle  over  the  N.  C.  0. 
Mr.  Nelson  owns  one  of  the  most  extensive 
ranches  in  the  north.  He  cut  last  year  4200 
tons  of  hay,  and  can  put  up  twice  that  quan- 
tity  if  necessary.  He  is  at  the  head  of  the 
Modoc  Land  and  Livestock  Co.  and  owns  about 
5000  cattle  and  600  horses.  Mr.  Nelson  is  one 
of  the  most  prosperous  farmers  and  cattle 
kings  at  the  north,  and  has  earned  his  wealth 
by  close  attention  to  business  and  cool  calcu- 
lating judgment. 

Monterey. 

Sugar  Beet  Crop  at  Moro  Cojo.— Cor.  Salinas 
City  Index  :  Nine  hundred  acres  of  land  are  to 
be  planted  to  sugar  beets.  The  soil  (a  black 
loam),  was  in  fine  condiHon,  there  having 
been  a  sufficiency  of  moisture  to  make  a  fine 
crop.  Planting  has  already  begun,  and  they 
would  much  prefer  that  no  more  rain  should 
fall,  as  the  weeds  would  not  grow  and  the 
beets  would  require  less  cultivation.  The  crop 
prospect  in  that  section  for  cereals  was  good, 
not  up  to  last  year,  however. 

Grain  Crop  Prospects. — Salinas  City  Demo- 
crat :  Our  reporter  inspected  the  grain  fields  of 
Santa  Rita  and  vicinity,  Natividad  and  vicinity 
and  the  Alisal.  Without  individualizing,  the 
crops  between  Salinas  and  Santa  Rita  will  be 
fair.  On  the  Newhall  trac,  belter  than  the  av- 
erage, owing  to  the  land  having  had  rest. 
Much  of  this  land  has  been  devoted  to  dairying 
interests,  and  to  insure  good  crops  in  the 
future  there  must  be  a  rotation  of  crops  and 
absolute  rest.  Particularly  is  this  the  case 
with  the  Espinosa  and  De  la  Torre  land  grants 
that  have  been  farmed  almost  continuously 
since  1870.  To  the  observer  in  passing  along 
the  regular  traveled  roads,  the  prospect  for 
crops  looks  generally  well,  but  get  down  from 
your  buggy  and  go  into  the  fields,  and  this 
inirage,  so  called,  at  once  disappears.  There 
are  many  places  spotted  that  gave  the  appear- 
ance of  being  fine  but  were  not. 

Napa. 

Vines  Damaged  hy  Frosts. — St.  Helena  Star: 
An  investigation  of  the  vineyards  of  Napa  val- 
ley discloses  the  fact  that  the  late  frosts  have 
done  far  more  damage  than  was  at  first  ex- 
pected. From  Calistoga  to  Napa  all  ihe  vine- 
yards in  the  bottom  ot  the  valley  have  suffered 
more  or  less,  and  the  only  exception  is  found 
iti  vini^yards  lying  on  the  hillsides  or  those  im- 
nmdialoly  at  the  loot  of  the  mountains  on  the 
we«t  hide  of  the  valley.  Conn  valley  and  How- 
ell mountain  fared  no  better  according  to  last 
report.  At  a  very  low  estimate  one-half  the 
(:r"(>  is  Ronn  in  Napa  county.    What  the  con- 

I  :  art!  in  Sonoma  and  Santa  Clara  coun- 
we  have  not  yet  heard,  but  it  is  natural  to 
K  appose  they  have  not  escaped,  aa  the  frost  of 


Sunday  morning  was  general  throughout  the 
bay  counties.  One  thing  is  sure  and  certain. 
The  next  vintage,  at  the  least,  will  be  a  short 
one  and  far  under  the  requirements  of  the 
trade.  If  the  present  conditions  do  not  raise 
the  price  of  wine,  it  will  be  because  the  dealers 
have  become  independent  of  the  producers  and 
have  become  producers  themselves  in  their  five- 
story  brick  vineyards.  In  conversation  with 
Mr.  T.  Moloney,  foreman  of  W.  B.  Bourn's 
"  Rockland"  vin  yard,  betwe  n  St.  Helena  and 
Calistoga,  he  said  he  had  made  a  trip  down  the 
valley  to  investigate  the  condition  of  his  em- 
ployer's vineyard  near  Rutherford,  and  was 
surprised  to  see  the  great  amount  of  damage 
done  by  the  frost  of  Sunday  morning.  He  said 
it  seemed  to  start  in  the  northeast  portion  of 
Mrs.  McCord's  vineyard  and  swept  through 
about  one-half  of  Mr.  Bourn's  place,  turning 
the  leaves  and  buds  of  fully  150  acres  of  vines 
perfectly  black.  The  Chasselas,  Grauss  Bleau, 
Grenache,  Carignan,  Malbec,  Pedipediux  and  a 
few  other  varieties  have  been  bitten  so  badly 
that  there  will  not  be  a  grape  on  the  vines. 
The  vineyards  of  Ex-Sheriff  Harris,  C.  P. 
Adamson,  J.  B.  Atkinson  and  many  others  are 
also  injured.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  re- 
sult will  be  a  very  small  crop  this  fall,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  there  will  be  half  the  wine 
made  in  Napa  valley  this  year  that  there  was 
last. 

San  Benito. 

Bad  Winter  on  Sheep  — Hollister  Advance: 
In  a  case  on  trial  in  the  Superior  Court  last 
week,  several  sheepmen  testified  that  this  win- 
ter has  been  the  hardest  on  sheep  since  1877. 
One  sheepman  testified  to  losing  2000  out  of 
9000,  by  starvation.  The  percentage  of  lambs 
lost  was  over  50. 

San  Bernardino. 

The  Crop  Prospects.—  Alessandro  Orange  Belt: 
The  grain  is  up  from  12  to  14  inches  to  a  foot 
and  a  half  and  is  growing  strong  and  vigor- 
ously. Hundreds  of  acres  of  as  fine  appearing 
grain  as  one  could  possibly  wish  to  see  covers 
the  country,  and  every  thing  points  to  one  of 
the  most  profitable  harvests  in  Souther.)  Cali- 
fornia. The  rains  this  year,  while  they  have 
noi  been  excessive,  have  come  at  good  times, 
and  each  fall  has  been  of  the  penetrating,  soak- 
ing kind  which  does  so  much  good.  As  a 
natural  consequence,  every  one  will  have  a 
crop,  even  though  there  be  no  more  rain,  and 
it  is  hardly  time  yet  to  look  for  dry  weather. 
Those  who  planted  alfalfa  fields  a  month  ago 
are  beginning  to  see  them  cover  the  ground  in 
a  promising  way.  The  old  alfalfa  fields  have 
been  growing  fast  for  the  past  six  or  eight 
we  ks,  an  t  on  the  24th  ultimo  Giles  Brown  cut 
his  first  crop  for  the  season.  Others  are  now 
beginning  to  cut,  and  in  another  week  alfalfa 
hay  will  be  hauled  to  R  dlands  for  sale. 

Riverside  Fruit  Notes. — Enterprise:  A  visit 
to  ihe  various  packing  houses  of  the  city  shows 
that  the  oiange  market  is  not  what  it  was  this 
time  last  yfar.  The  season's  crop  will  soon  be 
harvested  and  disposed  of.  The  prices  are  lag- 
ging, and  orders  come  in  slowly.  We  find  that 
some  weeks  40  or  50  carloads  are  shipped,  while 
other  weeks  there  are  but  few  sent  out.  The 
several  packing  establishments  at  Arlington 
and  Cesa  Blanca  have  been  shipping  a  corre- 
sponding number  of  oranges.  However,  in  a 
few  weeks  the  season  will  be  practically  over. 
The  packing  house  of  Boyd  &  Silver  employ 
eight  or  ten  packers,  and  ships  on  an  average 
five  cars  per  week.  The  Fruit  Growers'  Pack- 
ing Company  employ  six  or  eight  packers. 
That  company  will,  for  the  next  six  weeks, 
ship  on  an  average  one  carload  a  day.  The 
later  shipments  will  be  Mediterranean  Sweets. 
The  GrifBn  &  Skelley  Company  employ  nearly 
a  dozen  packers.  The  season  with  them  is 
practically  over.  Cook  &  Langley's  packing 
house  has  been  closed  several  days,  but  they 
will  begin  packing  some  time  this  week  and 
will  employ  five  or  six  inside  hands.  The 
packing  of  Mediterranean  Sweets  w'll  finish 
the  season  with  the  Earl  Fruit  Company.  We 
understand  this  company  intends  to  ship  from 
its  house  in  this  city  not  less  than  240  carloads 
for  the  season.  Th^y  have  already  shipped 
about  2.30.  W.  R.  Strong  &  Company  are  em- 
ploying eight  or  ten  packers,  and  are  shipping 
six  or  seven  carloads  a  week.  Frank  Devine's 
house  ships  some  weeks  15  cars,  and  other 
weeks  but  few.  He  employ  six  or  eight  pack- 
ers. The  Twogood  Fruit  Company  packs  but 
few  oranges,  laying  off  its  hands  once  or  twice 
a  week.  It  has  shipped  the  bulk  of  its  pack,  of 
course,  and  is  just  closing.  The  orange  season 
this  year  did  not  require  more  than  one-half 
the  hands  of  last  year.  The  coming  peach, 
pear,  apricot  and  raisin  crops  all  promise  to  be 
exceptionally  good. 

Sugar  Beet  Crop. — Chino  Champion :  Chino 
beet  fields  now  present  the  busies i  appearance 
of  any  place  in  this  county.  About  300  men 
are  at  work  on  the  beets,  of  whom  some  110  are 
thinning.  The  crop  is  looking  fine  and  grow- 
ing as  vigorously  as  any  one  could  wish  for. 
The  second  planting  on  some  fields  is  well  up, 
and  in  nearly  all  cases  is  a  splendid  stand.  If 
nothing  unforseen  occurs  later,  we  have  reason 
to  expect  a  splendid  crop  this  year  in  general. 
One  thing  is  sure — never  did  farmers  do  better 
work  in  their  fields  than  is  being  done  here 
this  spring.  From  one  side  of  the  Chino  ranch 
to  the  other  is  a  perfect  garden,  level,  smooth, 
clean,  well-cultivated  and  covered  with  long 
straight  rows  of  bright  green  foliage  of  beets, 
healthy,  vigorous,  and  promising  to  the  farmer 
ample  reward  for  his  labors.  Probably  about 
.300  acres  will  be  planted  yet,  most  of  which 
will  be  done  this  month. 

San  DIeeo. 

First  Receipt  of  Wool. — S.  D.  /Sun;  The 
first  wool  of  the  new  crop  has  been  received  at 
the  warehouse  of  W.  W.  Stewart  &  Co.,  and  is 
of  the  usual  fine  quality  of  San  Diego  county's 
production.  Tliis  8hii)ment  consists  of  GO  bales 
and  weighs  about  40,000  pounds.  This  is  two 
days  later  than  the  first  receipts  last  year.  It 


is  estimated  that  the  crop  this  year  will  be  about 
250,000  pounds. 

Hay-Cutting  on  the  Mesa.— Otay  Press: 
Hay-cutting  for  the  season  has  commenced  on 
the  San  Miguel  mesa.  Geo.  Johnson  and  J. 
Rooney  commenced  cutting  their  260  ac  es  on 
Monday;  Chas.  8ciss  is  cutting  25  acres;  Mr. 
Jacobson  is  cutting  his  175  acres,  and  others 
will  soon  commence  the  cutting  of  the  8000  or 
9000  acres  that  are  estimated  to  have  been  sown 
on  this  mesa. 

Crop  Prospects  in  Chollas  Valley.— Cor. 
National  City  Record:  Some  of  the  late  sown 
wheat  and  barley,  even  on  the  dry  mesas,  are 
doing  wonderfully  well  considering  the  long 
dry  spell,  and  much  hay  will  be  cut  in  the  ag- 
gregate. Barley  looks  better  generally  than 
wheat,  and  the  red  oat  crop  is  the  most  back- 
ward of  all.  The  pr  ce  of  good  old  wheat  hay 
keeps  up  to  $17  by  the  ton  in  San  Diego,  which 
looks  steep  at  this  season. 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

Creamery  at  Huasna  in  Operation. — Santa 
Maria  Times:  Tom  Steele's  dairy  is  now  in  full 
operaiion  with  the  new  cream  separator  and 
other  improvements.  This  is  one  of  the  few 
dairies  that  has  been  kept  running  all  winter 
and  always  obtained  the  top  price  for  butter. 
He  is  now  busy  fencing  the  west  line  of  the 
Huasna  grant,  which  will  completely  enclose 
the  entire  ranch. 

Santa  Clara. 

Feuit  Crop  Prospects  Around  Campbell. 
Cor.  San  Jose  Mercury:   The  canker  worm  is 

Eutting  in  good  time  in  its  last  year's  haunts, 
ut  has  not  found  its  way  into  this  immediate 
vicinity.  The  orchards  on  Meridian  road  and 
Leigh  avenue  seem  to  suffer  most.  Thinning 
of  apricots  has  begun  in  earnest.  It  is  notice- 
able that  the  Moorparks  do  not  need  thinning 
this  year.  Peaches  have  taken  the  freak  of 
doubling  badly  this  year.  What  effect  this  will 
have  on  the  crop  as  a  whole  is  yet  uncertain. 
Prunes  are  well  set,  and  will  be  a  large  crop. 

Santa  Cruz. 

SuGAE  Beet  Crop  Prospects. — Watsonville 
Pajoronian:  The  contracted  acreage  for  sugar 
beets  in  Pajaro  valley  this  season  aggregates 
nearly  2000  acres.  Over  half  of  this  acreage 
has  been  planted,  and  the  beets  are  up  on  over 
400  acres  and  show  a  remarkably  good  stand. 
Thinning  was  commenced  in  four  fields  this 
week.  The  season  has  been  extremely  favor- 
able for  this  business,  and  but  a  limited  acreage 
has  had  to  be  reseeded.  The  work  of  the  crop 
is  nearly  a  month  ahead  of  last  year.  All  in- 
dications point  to  a  big  year  for  the  factory, 
and  the  beet  crop  will  most  probably  be  the 
largest  ever  harvested  in  California. 

Santa  Cruz. 

Successful  Beery  Culture. — S.  C.  Sentinel: 
Mrs.  McCann  is  making  a  success  in  raising 
berries  on  four  acres  of  land  for  market.  For 
the  past  three  weeks  shipments  of  strawberries 
have  been  made  daily  to  San  Francisco.  On  an 
average,  100  boxes  a  day  are  sent  away  to  sat- 
isfy the  palates  of  San  Francisco  epicures. 
Three  men  are  engaged  at  present  in  picking 
the  berries.  Each  man  picks,  on  an  average, 
1 20  boxes  a  day.  Soon,  20  boys  and  girls  will 
be  employed.  Some  of  them  have  be^n  picking 
the  berries  for  five  years,  so  that  they  are  now 
experts.  This  year,  Mrs.  McCann  has  plante  I 
50  new  varieties  of  berries,  which  she  received 
from  the  East.  Next  week,  the  raspberries  will 
be  ready  for  market.  Mrs.  McCann  acts  as 
general  manager,  secretary  and  treasurer,  and 
apparently  has  a  personal  acquaintance  with 
every  ' plant  X)n  the  place.  She  can  tell  their 
history,  productive  qualities,  and  the  flavor  of 
the  berries.  She  also  has  an  orchard  of  16 
acres  in  Glen  canyon,  in  which  she  has  planted 
5000  trees  and  10,000  berry  plants. 

Solano  ^ 

Apricot  and  Prune  Crops  at  Vacaville. — 
Cor.  Dixon  Tribune:  Although  the  apricot 
crop  is  somewhat  spotted,  orchardists  think 
that  the  coming  crop  will  be  equal  to  that  of 
last  year.  Some  of  the  growers  complain  that 
the  prune  crop  will  be  unusua.ly  light. 

Sonoma. 

Swiss  Agriculture. — Petaluma  Courier:  The 
Italian-Swiss  Agricultural  Colony,  which  has 
an  estate  of  1500  acres  above  Healdsburg,  held 
its  11th  annual  meeting  on  the  15th  inst.  The 
report  of  the  secretary  showed  that  the  assets 
of  the  corporation  amount  to  $393,000;  the  lia- 
bilities are  $72,000.  They  have  700  acres  in 
grapes,  100  in  orchard  and  200  acres  in  grain 
and  vegetables. 

Stanislaus. 

Grain  Crops.— Westport  Cor.  Modesto  Her- 
ald: Grain  is  doing  well,  considering  all  draw- 
backs, and  with  anything  like  favorable 
weather  from  this  time  on,  the  yield  will  be 
good,  but  not  ne  r  the  amount  expected  by 
some.  Barley  shows  up  to  a  better  advantage 
than  wheat. 

Tulare. 

Dewberry  Plants. — Grangeville  Cor.  Visalia 
Delta:   Monroe  Burrell  has  several  dewberry 

Clants.  They  produce  more  than  a  blackberry 
ush,  yet  in  appearance  and  taste  they  are 
about  the  same,  but  the  dewberry  is  about 
three  weeks  earlier.  It  grows  on  the  ground, 
but  can  be  trained  to  climo. 

Profit  in  Pigs.— Tulare  Register:  D.  O. 
Hamman  sent  a  load  of  young  shoats  into 
town  and  sold  them,  not  as  material  for  pork, 
but  as  stock  hogs,  and  he  says  that  they  pay 
him  as  well  as  he  asks  to  have  things  pay.  Mr. 
Hamman  says  that  pigs  of  good  breed  will,  at 
11  or  12  months,  weigh  200  pounds  each,  with 
nothing  but  aifalfa  to  live  on,  and  will  be 
worth  eight  to  ten  dollars  each,  owing  to  the 
condition  of  the  market,  and  that  they  pay. 
He  expresses  the  opinion  that  good  Poland- 
China  nogs  pay  better  and  do  better  than  the 
common  California  hog,  and  cause  less  trouble. 
When  fattening  time  comes  a  little  corn  or 


waste  fruit,  watermelons  or  pumpkins,  will 
harden  the  flesh  and  make  good  eating. 

Ventura. 

Bean-Planting. — Cor.  Hollister  Free  Press: 
If  putting  the  ground  in  good  condition  will 
insure  a  crop  of  beans  anu  corn,  the  farmers 
ought  to  be  rewarded  with  good  crops  this  year, 
as  they  seem  to  have  the  ground  about  as  clear 
of  weeds  and  as  mellow  as  it  is  possible  to  get 
it.  A  few  have  commenced  planting,  but  gen- 
erally they  are  waiting  for  warmer  weather. 
The  two  or  three  frosty  mornings  this  week 
looked  as  though  the  time  for  planting  had  not 
come  yet.  We  hear  all  kinds  of  predictions  in 
regard  to  the  moisture  in  the  ground  of  late. 
Some  think  more  rain  is  needed,  while  others 
seem  to  think  more  rain  would  be  injurious. 

NEVADA. 

Purchasing  Bkef  Steers. — Pioche  Record: 
Mr.  Joseph  Coumerilh,  as  agent  for  B.  F.  Saun- 
ders of  Salt  Lake,  is  around  contracting  with 
cattlemen  for  beef  steers,  to  be  delivered  at  the 
Springs,  eight  miles  from  Desert  station,  in  the 
months  of  May  and  June.  During  the  past  ten 
days,  Mr.  Coumerilh  has  securred  some  1200 
head  in  this  vicinity,  and  will  materially  in- 
crease the  number  before  the  time  for  delivery 
arrives.  He  came  up  from  Pahrangat  valley 
on  Monday,  where  he  purchased  200  head  from 
A.  W.  Geer,  some  of  which  are  said  to  be  the 
finest  beef  ever  offered.  Current  prices  are: 
Yearlings,  $9.50;  two-year-olds,  $14;  three- 
year-olds,  $18;  and  four-year-olds,  $20,  which 
prices  are  deviated  from,  however,  in  cases  of 
prime  quality. 

ARIZONA. 

Stock  Notes. — Stockman:  Grass  is  growing 
beautifully  on  our  ranges  since  the  late  rains 
and  following  warm  weather.  Mortality  among 
stock,  in  most  localities,  has  about  ceased,  and 
the  outlook  is  encouraging  enough.  Large 
numbers  of  cattle  have  been  shipped  during 
the  past  several  weeks,  and  in  another  month 
many  thousands  will  go  north,  east  and  west 
to  the  feeding  ground.s,  relieving  our  ranges  to 
no  small  degree,  and  in  a  year  from  to-day  cat- 
tlemen will  almost  h 've  forgotten  we  had  a 
drouthy  season  at  all.  It  is  believed  large  num- 
bers of  female  stock  will  be  spayed — an  action 
necessary  for  a  year  or  two — which,  when  put 
on  tie  market,  will  give  cattlemen  surplus  cash, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  allow  the  range  to  re- 
cuperate to  a  considerable  extent.  Those  who 
look  at  it  rationally  believe  that  the  drouth 
was  actually  beneficial. 

OREGON. 

No  Hop  Lice  at  Dallas. — Salem  Statesman: 
Hopmen  of  Dallas  say  that  what  are  taken  for 
lice  are  not  the  lice  that  devour  the  hops,  but 
simply  root  lice,  which  appear  on  all  kinds  of 
green  vegetables  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and 
come  from  around  the  roots,  where  they  have 
lain  dormant  during  the  winter.  Their  opinion 
is  based  on  the  statements  made  by  eminent 
scientists,  and  must  be  believed.  They  also  say 
that  the  weather  has  been  too  cold  for  the 
young  and  tender  hoplouse  to  make  its  appear- 
ance, but  believe  that  it  will  come  later  on. 


RABBIT-PROOF 

STOCK  FENCE! 

Cheap,  Durable  and  Effective. 

Pickets  colored  red  bv  boiling  in  a  chemical  paint  to 
preaerva  tbe  wood.  We  xn&ke  it  2  ft.,  2}  ft.,  i  ft.  and  4| 
(t.  higb.   Send  for  circulars  and  price  list  to 

JUDSON  MFG.  CO., 

14  &  16  Fremont  St  San  Franolaco. 


The  above  cut  shows  a  section  of  the  Judson  2-tt. 
Rabbit-Proof  Fenoe.  By  stretching  barbed  wires  on  tbe 
posts  above  it,  It  will  turn  any  stock  whatever. 


FOR  SALE. 


THRASHING  ENGINE. 


A  15  borsa  power  Payne.  Has  been  used  but  little 
and  is  in  flrst-class  condition.  Cost  $900.  Will  sell  for 
9600  on  account  of  having  no  use  for  it.  For  paiticulara 
address 

T.  LILIENCRANTZ, 
Aptos,  Santa  Cruz  County,  Cal. 

WANTED,  HORTICULTURAI.  POSITION, 

as  foreman  or  manager,  l)y  a  younjf  man  (married)  with 
skill  and  experience  in  fruit  growing  and  nursery.  Very 
best  references  furnished.  Address,  UARVBY  0.  STILK3, 
Bi  Manrel,  San  Vlego,  0»1. 


April  80,  1892 
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Walter  A.Wood^ 


^The  most  reliable  machines  the  world  has  ever  had  are 
made  for  1892  by 

WAItER  a.  wood  mowing  4  REAPING  MACHINE  CO, 


WOOD 

WOOD 

WOOD 

WOOD 

WOOD 

Binders 

Twine 

Mowers 

Reapers 

Rakes 

EXAMINE   THEIR  FAULTLESS  QUALITY, 


THE  PERFECT  RAKE— 3  SIZES. 

NEVER  OUT  OP  ORDER. 

Any  One  Can  Use  It.  Shafts  can  be  Changed 
into  a  Pole  for  Two  Horses. 

SIMPLE,  STRONG,  SUPERB.  Self-dump. 


FRANK  BROTHERS.  33  &  35  MAIN  STREET, 

OR,  WALTER  A.  WOOD  M.  &  R.  M.  CO.,  68  &  70  FRONT  ST., 

Factories  at  Hoosic  Falls,  K.  T.,  and  UlnneapolU.   Ageacies  Ererywhere. 


Govemment  Experiment  Station, 

UTAH  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE 


LOSAN,  UTAH,  July  20,  1891. 

(BULLETIN  NO.  7.) 


SPRING  LIFT. 
TILTING  BAR. 


WOOD  MOWER 

Shows  Dratt  Only 


IN  CLOVER. 


THE  BEST  EVER  USED. 


EN  LO  EO  GEAR  hEAPER. 


WlKTIRS,  CAh. 

Frank  Brotbeu,  S.  F.: 

Gbnilbmbn— The  two  S-foot  Walter  A.  Wood  Mowers  I  par 
chased  of  your  acreni,  R.  Horrison,  are  the  best  I  bare  ever  nsed. 
They  are  light  draft,  strong  and  darable,  cut  clean  and  are 
simply  constrncted.  I  am  much  pleased  wltli  them,  and  cheerful- 
ly recommend  them  to  anyoDe  needing  a  first-class  Slower. 

C.  GOSLING. 


STEEL  HARVESTER  &  BINDER, 

WITH  STEEL  BUNDLE  CARRIER, 

One  Draper  Only  is  used,  securing  Great  Lightness  of  Draft,  Ability  to 
Handle  any  grain  and  Economy  in  all  ways. 
The  Binder  is  Absolutely  Sure.  It  Takes  Care  of  Itself. 


You  Drive,  ihe  Machine  does 
Ihe  rest. 


AT  THE  FRONT  AND  IN  THE  FIELD  FOR  1892. 


NEW 
MODEL! 


NEW 
MODEL ! 


NEW  MODEL  COMBINED  HARVESTER 


THE  PROMINENT   FEATURES  OP  BEST'S  NEW  MODEL  AJiE 

LIGHT  DRAFT,  HIGHEST  MECHANICAL  CONSTRUCTION,  AUTOMATIC  WIND  GOVERNOR,  THE  CELEBRATED  BEST'S  CLEANER,  THE  WONDERFUL  IMPROVED  HIGH 
DRIVING  WHEELS,  MADE  AFTER  THE  STYLE  OF  A  BICYCLE  WHEEL,  AND  THE  NEW  DRIVING  GEAR,  TEN-INCH  DRIVING  BELT,  BUT  ONE 
COUNTERSHAFT,  AND  ONE  GEAR,  DOING  AWAT  WITH  THE  EXPENSIVE  CHAINS  AND  GEARING  USED  BY  OTHER  MACHINES. 

And  a  Harvester  that  baa  proved  itself  by  trial  and  use  to  be  "  The  Model  "  of  Combined  Harvesters  acd  the  Oreat  Adjunct  of  the  California  Farmer. 


Send  for  Circulars.     Come  and  See  the  "New  Model"  for  1892.  -=S3|r 
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Evolution  of  Inventions. 

A  new  departure  will  be  made  by  the 
patent  office  at  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago. 
Hitherto  it  has  never  attempted  to  go  be- 
yond an  exhibition  of  photographs  and 
drawings.  In  this  instance  it  will  offer  an 
elaborate  and  comprehensive  display  of 
models.  The  show  will  be  designed  to  il 
lustrate  as  completely  and  vividly  as  possi- 
ble the  age  of  mechanical  civilization.  It 
will  give  in  concrete  form  a  picture  of  the 
the  progress  of  invention. 

The  Commissioner  of  Patents  says  that 
the  great  exhibit  of  the  patent  office  will  not 
be  displayed.  All  that  will  be  attempted  m 
the  show  proper  of  his  bureau  will  be  to 
illustrate  the  processes  through  which  those 
achievements  have  been  perfected.  For  this 
purpose,  groups  of  models  will  be  prepared 
For  example,  one  group  will  represent  the 
progress  of  the  steam  engine,  beginning 
with  the  first  one,  which  was  built  150  years 
before  Christ,  by  a  Greek  named  Hero.  It 
had  a  boiler,  and  was  able  to  do  work  by 
means  of  a  shaft  and  belt  attachment 
From  this  primitive  contrivance  to  the  mod 
ern  Corliss  engine,  in  miniature,  an  interest- 
ing series  will  extend. 

Oiher  groups  will  be  similarly  arranged 
One  will  represent  the  printing  press,  all 
the  way  from  Guttenburg's  original  inven 
tion  to  the  rotary  Hoe  machine,  which  turns 
out  newspapers  at  the  rate  of  many  thou 
sands  per  hour  and  folds  them  ready  for  de 
livery.  In  electricity,  wonders  of  all  sorts 
will  be  illustrated  by  progressive  series 
There  will  be  telephones  running  all  the 
way  from  the  primitive  conception  to  the 
perfected  instrument  now  in  use.  The 
telegraph  will  be  introduced  with  the  actual 
instrument  made  by  Morse,  by  which  the 
first  experimental  messages  were  sent  over 
the  wire  from  Washington  to  Baltimore 
this  line  of  discovery  culminating  with  the 
latest  devices  for  printing  messages  at  any 
distance  with  type  and  transmitting  one's 
own  handwriting  across  thousands  of  miles 
of  space  in  a  fraction  of  a  second.  The 
growth  of  the  locomotive  will  be  shown  in 
like  manner;  also  that  of  the  sewing  ma 
chine;  of  the  marvelous  modern  agricultural 
implements  from  primitive  types;  of  clocks 
from  the  water  clock  of  ancient  Babylon 
and  the  later  hour-glass,  etc. 

Many  of  the  models  required  for  these 
groups  are  already  in  the  possession  of  the 
Patent  Office,  but  a  large  number  will  have 
to  be  constructed  especially  for  the  purpose 
Manufacturers  all  over  the  country  will  be 
asked  to  supply  specimens  of  their  product 
for  representing  the  latest  developments  of 
inventive  art.    The  locomotive  works  will 
be  requested  to  lend  miniature  models  of 
their  newest  engines.     Makers  of  agricul 
tural  tools  and  sewing  machines  will  con 
tribute  the  most  improved  specimens  of 
their  handiwork.     Likewise  with  printing 
presses  and  everything  else.     Few,  if  any 
of  the  mechanical  models  will  be  set  work 
ing,  however. — Washington  Star. 


J[?ATRO^IS  Of  J^USBAI^DI^Y 


The  State  Canvass. 

The  Northern  trip  of  Past  Master  Over 
hiser  and  of  Lecturer  Huffman  has  not 
turned  out  to  be  a  great  success.  Mr 
HufTman  writes  from  Orland  to  the  State 
Secretary  as  follows:  "  We  left  home  for 
a  swing  around  the  circle  April  17th.  We 
arrived  in  Vacaville  on  the  evening  of  th 
17th,  aud  met  Vacaville  Grange  on  Monday 
the  1 8th,  conferred  the  third  and  fourth 
degrees  in  the  forenoon,  but  in  the 
afternoon  nothing  was  accomplished.  The 
farmers  were  all  too  prosperous  and 
busy  to  spend  any  time  to  learn  anything 
of  interest  or  that  would  be  beneficial  to 
them,  and  with  all  the  thunder  that  w 
possessed  we  could  not  awaken  any  interest 
in  them.  That  other  fellow  (the  earthquake) 
stepped  in  and  demonstrated  the  fact  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all  that  there  was 
supernatural  power  that  could  waken  them 
from  their  reticence.  On  Tuesday  mom 
ing,  after  the  temblor,  all  the  farmers  had 
time  to  come  to  town.  They  were  not 
half  so  busy  as  they  were  on  Monday.  It 
teems  to  me  sometimes  that  we  will  have 
something  similar,  if  not  quite  as  heavy,  to 
waken  farmers  from  their  lethargy,  or  wo 
will  all  have  passed  into  oblivion  and  under 


orporate  control  for  all  time,  equal  to 
Rome,  when  ballots  will  not  save  the  pro- 
ducers.   But  suffice  it  to  say  we  got  out  of 
there,  and  have  pursued  our  way  northward. 
At   Grimes  the  Patrons  and  others  got 
waked  up,  and,  on  the  27th  of  April,  Broth- 
ers Flint  and  Frisbie  will  reorganize  them 
and  place  that  Grange  as  another  star  in  the 
galaxy.    The  encouragement  at  that  point 
exceeded  our  expectations.   We  left  there  at 
the  time  of  the  shake.   At  Maxwell  we  were 
met  by  that  true  and  tried  Patron,  Bro.  A. 
D.  Logan,  and  a  member  of  Antelope 
Grange,  who  has  accompanied  us  on  our 
way  thus  far.    At  Maxwell  an  open  meeting 
was  held  in  the  forenoon,  but  as  to  results, 
I  think  there  will  have  to  be  some  more 
electricity  applied  than  we  possess  to  get 
the  farmers  waked  up.    In  the  afternoon  a 
closed  meeting  was  held,  and  we  hope  it 
will  result  in  good.    But  time  will  tell  bet- 
ter.   We  left  Maxwell  for  Orleans,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  an  open  meeting  in  the 
afternoon,  but  as  to  results  it  is  doubtful. 
In  my  humble  opinion  it  may  take  a  house- 
to  house  canvass  to  build  up  the  Grange, 
but  the  outlook  is  somewhat  more  favorable. 
We  should  have  had  two,  three  or  four  days 
at  a  place,  just  as  circumstances  required. 
From  here  to  Antelope,  Millville,  etc.,  at 
some  of  the  places  we  are  to  go,  I  fear  our 
visit  will  be  of  no  value.    We  had  no  one 
to  correspond  with,  and  so  our  trip  is  more 
or  less  of  a  prospecting  tour.  At  Chico  they 
have  a  picnic  on  the  6th  of  May,  which  will 
knock  out  everything  there  prior  to  that 
time.    They  have  posters  out  all  over  the 
country."   

The  Reorganization  at  Grimes. 

Concerning  the  meeting  at  Grimes,  upon 
which  Mr.  Huffinan  touches  in  his  corre- 
spondence, we  have  a  fuller  account  from 
the  Secretary,  Mr.  A.  A.  Thayer.  He 
writes:  "  In  accordance  with  arrangements 
heretofore  announced,  Bros.  Huffman,  Over- 
hisjr  and  Frisbie  paid  Grimes  a  fraternal  visit 
on  April  20th,  and  as  the  announcement 
had  been  pretty  well  circulated  throughout 
the  vicinity,  there  was  a  large  and  respect- 
ful crowd  at  the  hall  to  meet  them.  Bro. 
Overhiser  explained  what  the  Grange  had 
done  and  what  it  was  trying  to  do.  After 
his  address,  which  lasted  about  an  hour, 
there  was  an  adjournment  for  lunch,  and 
upon  reconvening,  Bro.  Huffman  spoke,  and, 
among  other  things,  explained  the  working 
of  the  new  ballot  law,  which  was  listened  to 
with  close  attention.  After  remarks  by  Bro. 
Frisbie  and  others,  the  proposition  was  made 
to  reorganize  Grimes  Grange,  and  it  met 
with  unanimous  approval.  It  was  found 
that  20  old  members  were  present,  and  five 
more  expressed  their  wish  to  become  mem- 
bers. After  dismissing  the  open  meeting, 
the  hour  was  found  to  be  so  late  that  it  was 
decided  to  postpone  organizing  until  April 
27th,  at  which  time  Bros.  Frisbie  and  Flint 
of  Sacramento  will  be  present.  So  you  see 
the  prospects  are  good  that  Grimes  Grange 
will  soon  be  in  a  flourishing  condition 
again." 

Past  Master  Flint's  Trip. 

Past  Master  Flint,  in  reporting  to  the 
State  Secretary  concerning  his  recent  trip  to 
Tracy,  Lodi,  Stockton,  Clements  and  other 
points  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  says: 
"Bros.  Walton,  McConnell,  Caples,  Huff- 
man, Berry  and  Senator  Langford  gave  me 


the  best  kind  of  support,  and  I  consider  that 
our  efforts  were  fully  appreciated,  and  will 
be  the  means  of  adding  more  to  our  ranks. 
I  spoke  from  two  to  four  times  a  day,  and 
instructed  three  classes  in  the  Second  De- 
gree, one  class  in  the  First  and  Second 
Degrees,  and  two  classes  in  the  Third  and 
Fourth.  We  have  been  received  and  enter- 
tained in  the  kindest  manner,  and  trans- 
ported to  our  several  appointments  free  of 
charge.  I  was  constantly  among  agreeable 
and  entertaining  companions,  and  the  trip 
proved  a  round  of  pleasure." 

The  Worthy  Master. 

No  report  has  been  received  at  the  office 
of  the  State  Secretary  in  San  Francisco  of 
the  doings  of  Worthy  Master  Davis  during 
the  past  week.  He  spent  Saturday  in  the 
city,  in  attendance  upon  official  duties,  and 
during  the  week  has  not  been  idle,  though 
we  have  no  specific  account  of  his  work.  The 
Dixon  Tribune  of  the  22d  inst.  speaks  of  his 
presence  with  Dixon  Grange  on  the  preced- 
ing Saturday,  characterizing  the  meeting  as 
one  of  the  most  interesting  ever  held  by 
that  body.  After  a  business  meeting  in  the 
morning,  the  general  public  was  invited  to 
join  in  a  sumptuous  feast,  after  which,  ad- 
dresses were  made  by  Past  Master  Coulter 
and  Mr.  Davis.  Speaking  of  Mr.  Davis'  re 
marks,  the  Tribune  says:  "  This  was  Mr. 
Davis'  third  visit  within  the  current  year, 
but  he  was  not  at  a  loss  for  fresh  topics. 
Although  Mr.  Davis  terms  himself  a  '  plain 
farmer,'  he  is  a  highly  educated  and  cultured 
gentleman,  and  one  of  the  most  fluent  speak 
ers  ever  heard  in  Dixon.  California  never 
had  a  more  able  exponent  of  the  Grange 
doctrine,  and  no  one,  whether  a  member  of 
the  Order  or  not,  could  fail  to  be  benefited 
by  his  talk.  He  is  deservedly  very  popular 
with  the  members  of  Dixon  Grange,  and 
they  look  forward  to  his  visits  with  anticipa 
tion."   

The  Yuba  Picnic. 

The  Yuba  City  Farmer  of  April  22d  has 
the  following  concerning  the  Grange  reunion 
and  picnic  to  be  held  on  May  6th:  "The 
Grange  Reunion  and  Picnic  Committee  held 
a  meeting  last  Monday  afternoon  and  dis- 
cussed plans,  etc.  It  was  decided  that  the 
Order  take  charge  and  conduct  the  dinner 
tables  and  also  the  temperance  bar.  The 
subcommittees  made  reports.  The  work  so 
far  shows  that  there  will  be  a  complete  pro 
gram  of  races,  games,  etc.,  with  liberal 
prizes  for  the  same  and  also  for  exhibits  of 
cut  flowers,  grain,  etc.  The  Marysville  In- 
dependent brass  band  has  been  engaged, 
and  also  the  Yuba  City  orchestra.  A  merry- 
go-round  will  be  in  attendance  to  amuse  the 
little  folks.  The  ball  in  the  evening  will  be 
one  of  the  main  features,  and  a  good  plat 
form  is  now  being  contracted  for.  Posters 
and  newspaper  ads  will  keep  the  public  in 
formed  on  all  new  developments. 


J^ARMERS'  ^J^blsIANeE. 


The  Rural  went  to  press  last  week  be 
fore  the  meeting  of  the  State  Alliance  Execu 
tive  committee  in  this  city  had  concluded 
and,  it  will  be  remembered,  just  after  the 
resolution  had  been  passed  supporting  Pres, 
Marion  Cannon  in  his  attitude  concerning 
the  Nicaragua  Canal.  It  is  very  evident, 
from  expressions  of  members  of  the 
Committee,  that  Mr.  Cannon's  attitude 
was  entirely  satisfactory,  and  that  there 


would  be  no  wavering,  so  far  as  the  Com- 
mittee themselves  were  concenied,  in  giving 
him  full  and  cordial  support.  It  was  the 
feeling  among  the  members  and  the  direct 
expression  of  the  Committee  that  they  were 
in  favor  of  the  construction  of  the  canal, 
though,  as  the  Rural  looks  at  it,  their 
position  is,  in  a  practical  view,  directly  an- 
tagonistic to  the  canal  project. 

The  question  next  in  importance  to  the 
canal  discussion  related  to  the  establishment 
of  an  official  Alliance  organ  in  this  city. 
The  sentiment  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee was  unanimous  in  support  of  the  pro- 
ject, but  they  did  not  succeed  in  accom- 
plishing anything.  The  question  is  still  an 
open  one,  however,  and  it  is  announced  that 
within  30  days,  or  at  the  farthest  by  the  4th 
of  July,  a  strong  daily  newspaper  will  be 
established  in  San  Francisco  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  Alliance.  We  suspect  that 
those  who  are  most  hopeful  concerning  this 
matter  have  very  little  idea  of  how  much  it 
costs  to  print  and  establish  a  daily  newspaper. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Contra  Costa  County 
Alliance  held  April  15th,  the  following  reso- 
lutions were  passed  : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sentiment  of  this  County 
Alliance  that  the  rate  of  license  for  keeping  a  saloon 
in  which  malt  and  spirituous  liquors  are  sold  in 
Contra  Costa  Co.  should  not  be  less  than  $200  per 
annum. 

Resolved,  That  applications  for  license  to  keep  a 
saloon  in  this  county  should  be  signed  by  at  least 
twelve  (12)  qualified  electors  residing  in  the  school 
district  in  which  the  saloon  is  situated,  twelve  (la) 
of  them  being  freeholders. 

Resolved,  That  we,  as  members  of  the  Alliance, 
do  hereby  pledge  ourselves  not  to  support  any  can- 
didate for  Supervisor  in  our  respective  townships 
unless  he  is  pledged  to  the  foregoing  resolutions. 

At  the  same  meeting  Mr.  Geo.  P.  Elliott, 
a  farmer  of  Hollister,  made  a  stirring  speech, 
winning  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  from  his 
audience.  He  advocated  an  increase  in  the 
circulating  medium,  Government  ownership 
of  railroad  and  telegraph  lines,  the  abolition 
of  national  banks,  a  seventh  day  of  rest  for 
all  classes,  and  the  emancipation  of  politics 
from  the  saloon  interest.  As  one  step  along 
this  line,  he  advocated  the  enlistment  of  a 
million  men,  if  necessary,  to  build  a  railroad 
across  the  continent,  said  road  to  be  owned 
by  the  Government  and  operated  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  people,  the  expense  of  building 
to  be  paid  by  an  issue  of  treasury  notes 
good  for  all  debts,  public  or  private. 

H.  C.  Wetmore,  the  Secretary  of  the 
meeting,  to  whose  courtesy  we  are  indebted 
for  these  notes,  remarks  by  way  of  com- 
ment :  "  The  hearty  applause  which  greeted 
Mr.  Elliott's  allusions  to  temperance  and  a 
Sabbath  law  shows  that  there  exists  in  the 
community  a  desire  for  a  higher  state  of 
morals  in  politics  than  is  evidenced  by  the 
old  political  parties." 

San  Diego  Resolves. — The  San  Diego 
County  Alliance  at  its  last  meeting  rein- 
dorsed  the  resolution  passed  at  the  Murrieta 
meeting,  recommending  the  passage  of  a  law 
for  the  purpose  of  more  accurately  collect- 
ing the  tax  on  mortgages — that  each  assessor 
be  furnished  a  stamp  to  be  used  on  mort- 
gages when  assessed  and  any  mortgage  not 
bearing  the  stamp  of  the  assessor  could  not 
be  collected  by  law.  Also  President 
Cannon's  message  advocating  the  Govern- 
ment owning  the  Nicaragua  canal.  Also 
recommending  that  women  be  given  the 
ballot. 


Unitarian  Literature 

Sent  free  by  the  CHANNiNa  AtrxaiiJiT  of  the  Ftrat  Untt*- 
rikn  Church,  cor.  Geary  and  Franklin  Sts.,  Sui  Fran* 
cisoo.   Addren  Urs.  B.  F.  Oiddlntrs  m  above. 


uHExoELLED^'{\\V^  THREE  LEADERS"-«^- 


TIGER. 


Three  sizes— will  nut  anywhere;  Guaran 
teed— equal  to  any— superior  to  most.  We 
have  handled  this  Mower  for  years  and 
know  of  Its  merits  well.  Write  us  ond  we 
will  tell  you  about  It,  and  give  you  prices, 


ADRIANCE  BUCKEYE. 


This  is  the  Buckeye  which  has  been 
sold  for  years  on  this  Coast.  Everybody 
is  lamilar  with  the  name.  Look  out  for 
Inferior  Imitations.  The  Adrlance  Is  the 
.genuine.  Write  us  for  prices,  etc. 


CHAMPION  «^ 


The  Champion  Gimbal  Joint  hns  abso- 
lutely no  lost  motiou.  It  ranks  as  the 
equal  of  any  machine  made.  It  has  no 
superiors.  The  Gear  can  not  wear  out. 
Cutter  bar  can  be  folded  up  or  down.  You 
should  get  our  prices  aud  circulars  before 
purchasing  elsewhere. 


BAKER  &.  HAMILTON,  SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  SACRAMENTO,  CAL, 


April  SO,  189^. 


f  AciFie  i^uraid  press. 
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ONE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND!!! 

Of  what  ?  Of  sturdy,  thrifty  settlers  wanted,  to  occupy  the 

-^KERN  RIVER  VALLEY,  CALIFORNIA.^- 


The  proposition  is  this:  Here  are  400,000  acres  of  tillable  land,  20  acres  of  which 
(it  all  beingr  irrigated)  is  enough  for  a  farm;  20  times  20.000  is  400,000,  and  20,000 
farmers  with  families  of  five  amount  to  ONE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  persons.  Now, 
if  you  will  be  good  enough  to  read  carefully  what  follows,  keeping  in  mind  that  it  is 
ABSOLUTELY  CORRECT,  it  may  be  of  value  to  you  or  your  neighbors. 


Pour  Hundred  Thousand  ( 400,000 )  Acres  of  Rich  Alluvial  Valley  Land. 
ALL  UNDER  IRRIGATION,  ALL  FOR  SALE. 


SOIL   A   RICH   SEDIMENT   DEPOSIT   FROM   TWENTY   TO   ONE   HUNDRED   FEET  DEEP. 

Produces  all  fruits  possible  to  both  the  temperate  and  semitropic  zones. 

The  home  of  the  peach,  apricot,  nectarine,  pear  and  raisin  grape. 
Fine  farming  and  stock  raising  country. 

Land  ready  for  cultivation  when  you  buy. 

On  main  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad. 

Land  under  the  largest  irrigation  system  in  America. 

Owned  by  the  largest  land  company  in  California. 


The  Kern  County  Land  Co.  is  the  only  land  company  in  California  that  owns  thousands  of  acres  of  choice 
fruit  land,  which  can  be  bought  from  the  owners,  by  the  farmer  DIRECT. 

No  middlemen.  No  real  estate  agents.  We  sell  to  the  farmer  and  colonist  direct.  He  thus  gets  the  land 
at  a  minimum  cost. 

This  Company  is  incorporated  and  has  a  capital  of  ten  million  ($10,000,000)  dollars.  Can  give  better  prices 
and  terms  than  any  other  land  company  in  California  or  elsewhere. 


FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION,  ADDRESS 


KERN  COUNTY  LAND  CO., 


S.  W.  PERQUSSON.  Agent. 


BAKERSPIBLD,  CALIFORNIA. 


We  bare  the  Flnmt  and  IiarKe**  Carrlace 
B«p««ltoi7  oa  til*  Paelfle  Coaat. 

For  prices  and  fall  particulars,  addreu 

TRUMAN,   HOOKER  & 

FraaelMO  and  Wrmmmm. 


oo., 


BE  HAPPY  WHILE  YOU  LIVE,  POR 

,  YOU  WILL  BE  A  LONG  TIME  DEAD 

To  be  Happy  buy  a 

ISTEEL  MILL 

AND  A  DANDY  STEEL  TOWER. 


With  frr&pblt«  boxet  the  Dandj  Wind  mil  r#- 
(|nlr#«  no  oil  for  jear*,  therefore  no  nior«  rllmb- 
Ing  t4>w«ni,  no  oior«  illtlnif  towm  to  hreak 
down  and  Injurt  yoii  or  ynnr  cattle.  ]|*«d«  no 
attention  and  U  warranteid  t<^  Inut  lonf^er  Ihnn 
etli^  mills  thftt  am  oiled,  and  Will  Heot  to 
Good  Paiibii  on  20  Da.j»  Tmt  Trial.  If  not 
•i»ti»farVrt*y  frpijfht  wHl  b*  piild  both  wayi.  The 
Dandj  M*^l  Towrr  U  a  Foor  Com«r  Tow«r,  the 
rornert  bf-lng  m«d«  out  of  heavy  aDfcle  it««l.  The 
fflrta  and  bracet  are  very  itrone  and  labttantlal, 
and  of  th«  very  beat  tWl  made.  It  It  the  moil 
H^acefal,  ttronf;  and  dnrable  tower  on  the  market, 
[  and  run  be  er>ct«d  In  one-half  the  time  of  awoodeo 
ow^r.We  will  not  allow  OTiriHvet  to  be  nnderiotd« 

Challenge  Wind  Mill  &  Feed  Mill  Co., 
Batavia,  Kane  Co.,  III. 


J.  W.  H0T70HT0ir,  Pr««ident,  J.  L,  N.  Bbbpabd,  Vloe-Pres. 
Obah,  B.  Btort,  Hec'y,  R.  H.  Haoill,  Oen.  Ag't. 

Home  Hntnal  iDsnrance  Company, 

K.  Cot.  Callfonla  aad  Haaaome 

InooaroiiATKb  a.  D.  1304.  Hmm  Fraactoeo. 

Umrnn  P»M  FMnc«  (trtmnlztMon  $J,175,7W  Jl 

AM»rt«.  JarinkfT  1,  IgSl  ,   867,M2  19 

Up  U>  Oold   300.000  00 


0»olt«J  Paid  L_  _    

VST  tOinVB  9ftt  cTarrtUna. 


HOLT  BROTHERS' 
Improved  Combined  Harvester. 


For  Efficiency,  Durability,  Light  Drait  a.nd  Fine  Work  it  is  far  Su- 
perior to  any  otiier  ilarvester  of  tlie  Prese.'jt  Day. 

We  would  call  special  attention  to  our  new  SIDE  HILL  COMBINED 
HARVESTER,  that  will  run  as  well  on  Side  Hills  as  on  level  ground, 
and  do  the  finest  work.  Send  for  Circular  describing'  the  Side  Hill 
Harvester. 

Those  contetnplatiDg  buying  are  invited  to  visit  our  manufactory  at  Stockton  and  see  for  themselves.  Circulars 

sent  on  application  to 

HOLT  MAN'F'G  CO.,  or,  HOLT  BROTHERS  CO., 

Stockton,  Cal.  30  &  32  Main  St.,  San  Francisco. 


DEDERICK  HAY  PRESSES. 

BEST    01>T   THE  3SJ:-A.IiI5:ET. 


mm  10 


PATENT  FULL  OIKOLE  LEVER  HORSE  PRESSES, 

All  Steel,  with  Antomatic  Feeder  and  Condensiog  Hopper.  Also 

PATENT  CONTINUOUS  REVERSIBLE  LEVER  PRESSES. 

Write  tor  Illustrated  Catalogrue  and  Pricog. 

Hawley,  King  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


BECK  FRUIT  EVAPORATOR 

This  unequaled  apparatus  Is  constructed  on  a  new  and 
novel  principle,  by  which  its  capacity  lor  rapid  and  uni> 
form  evaporation  ot  (luit  is  attained  to  a  degree  that  is 
wonderful.  It  creates  a  rapid  and  continuous  current  of 
hot  air  and  distributes  it  equally  and  uniformly  over 
every  portion  of  the  fruit  surface,  carries  cfit  every  par- 
ticle of  moisture  as  fast  as  extracted  and  leaves  the  fruit 
bright  and  clear  and  of  excellent  flavor. 

Send  for  circulars.  Address 

T.  &  W.  A.  BECK, 

Wataonville. 


"DeJidlock" 


GOPHER  TRAPS. 

Improved    for  1898. 

Neverfail.  Fish  hook  jaws.  Dou- 
ble  triggers.   No  loose  joints 
l)e  repaired.  Any  child  can 
them.  26  cts.  ea.  or  ^ a  doz. 

deliver'd 
Ask  or 
write  for 
them  & 

take  no  other.  We  also  make  the  SUICIDE  DOUBLE- 
END  TRAP.  Price  SO  cts.  each.  The  only  trap  wSich 
catches  coming  from  either  end.  Send  for  both  trap£^ 
IRA  F.  WHITE  &  SON.  Pomona,  CaUfornla. 

UNION  IRON  WORKS, 

SACRAMENTO.  OAL. 

ROOT.   NEILSON    &  OO.. 

ILUnjTkCTUKMMM  OF 

Steam    Engines,  Boilers, 

AMD  ALL  KUTDS  OF 

MACHINERY  FOR  MINING  PURPOSES. 

Floorlog  Hills,  Saw  Kills  and  Quarti  Mills  UacUaei; 

oonstruoted,  fitted  ap  and  repaired. 
Pront  St.,  bet.  N  a  o  St*..      Sacramento,  Oal. 
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G[NTOJVIOLO©ieAL. 

Questions  ConcerniDg  the  Smyrna  Fig. 

San  Francisco,  April  4, 1891. 
TothbEditob: — As  I  have  been  asked 
different  questions  in  regard  to  the  Smyrna 
fig  and  its  relation  to  the  gallwasp,  I  think 
it  convenient  to  answer  them  in  your  es- 
teemed paper  instead  of  answering  sepa- 
rately in  different  letters. 

1.  Do  you  think  the  fertilization,  and  in 
consequence  the  oflBciating  insect,  necessary 
for  the  production  of  the  Smyrna  fig? 

I  am  convinced  it  is  necessary  from  the 
time  I  learned  the  views  of  Prof.  Count 
Solms  Laubach,  but  I  confess  that,  like 
many  others,  for  a  considerable  time  I  have 
been  a  skeptic  in  this  matter,  and  consid- 
ered caprification  a  superstition,  although 
I  should  have  known  that  there  exists  no 
superstition  that  is  without  somefoundation. 
Superstition  always  rests  on  misunderstood 
or  wrongly  inteipreted  facts,  and  in  this 
case  caprification,  if  a  mere  superstition, 
could  not  have  lasted  3000  years  if  its  be- 
lievers had  not  seen  real  benefits  resulting 
from  its  practice.) 

2.  Are  you  certain  that  the  blastophaga 
introduced  in  spring  or  summer  perishes 
without  offspring  ? 

As  to  the  fact — yes. 

As  to  my  explanation,  I  am  not  quite  cer- 
tain. There  are  several  explanations  pos- 
sible, but  the  fact  has  been  noticed  and  de- 
cribed  3000  years  ago  by  Theophrastus,  is 
confirmed  by  modern  investigation,  and 
here  in  California  also  by  several  failures 
in  the  permanent  introduction  of  this  insect. 

3.  Are  you  certain  that  the  blastophaga 
can  be  found  in  the  wild  fig  during  winter? 

Yes,  because  all  real  gallwasps  hybernate 
in  their  winged  form,  with  the  sole  excep- 
tion of  the  genus  Teras,  of  which  I  know  a 
European  species  Teras  Terminate,  which 
passes  the  greater  part  of  the  winter  in  the 
larva  state.  This  exception  probably  ex- 
tends to  our  California  Teras  and  may  have 
its  cause  in  the  fact  that  the  species  of  Teras 
inhabit  galls  of  organs  that  remain  in  con- 
nection with  the  tree,  viz.,  branches,  while 
all  the  other  gallwasps,  as  far  as  I  know, 
produce  their  galls  on  deciduous  organs, 
viz.,  leaves  or  flowers.  The  genus  Andricus, 
for  instance,  the  cause  of  galls  in  the  cat- 
kins of  oaks,  falls  down  with  the  withering 
catkin,  and  consequently  has  an  exceedingly 
short  existence  in  its  larva  state. 

4.  Are  you  certain  that  the  Smyrna  in- 
sect will  be  found  in  Northern  Mexico  or 
elsewhere  at  a  distance  nearer  California 
than  Smyrna? 

Not  the  Smyrna  insect,  but  another  in- 
sect doing  the  same  service.  In  the  year 
1865,  Major  Preiss,  living  near  Guaymas, 
sent  me,  among  other  things,  some  figs  of 
a  native  tree,  which  he  described  as  being 
highly  ornamental.  These  figs  must  have 
swarmed  with  the  little  parasite,  because 
the  cotton  and  paper  were  full  of  dead  ones. 
At  that  time  the  observation  was  without 
practical  value,  but  later,  when  the  fig 
question  was  frequently  discussed,  I  recol- 
lected the  fact.  Since  that  time  I  have 
spoken  to  several  people  about  the  matter, 
have  sent  at  different  times  gentlemen  to 
the  district,  but  never  obtained  anything 
else  except  the  pierced  seeds  of  the  fig, 
which  fact  proves  that  the  insect  had  been 
there,  but  bad  escaped.  Such  seeds  I  have 
received  from  Lower  California,  Mazatlan 
and  Hermosillo.  H.  H.  Bbhb. 


Army  and  Navy  Supplies. 

The  Covernment  Buying  Royal  Baking 
Powder. 

New  York  Tribune. 

Large  purchases  of  baking  powder  have 
recently  been  made  by  the  United  States 
Government.  In  one  lot  8o,ooo  poi^fj^s 
were  bought  of  the  Royal  Bakinp  powder 
Company.  j-"'"* 

During  the  last  year,  ijiduding  the  con- 
tract just  made  unde[^^ate  of  March  5th,  the 
Royal  Baking^  V'owder  Company  has  sup- 
plied over  2^'/Jooo  pounds,  or  106  tons,  of 
baking  r.-^wder  for  the  United  States  Gov- 
errnn^jnt  and  Navy  officers. 
-'■F  or  many  years  the  Government  has  given 
its  orders  for  Royal  Baking  Powder  in 
preference  to  all  others,  it  being  found  that 
this  is  the  only  baking  powder  that  will 
keep  and  retain  its  strength  in  the  various 
climates  to  which  it  is  sent  by  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Whenever  the  Government  wants  the  most 
trustworthy  article  and  the  best  in  quality, 
it  prefers  the  Royal,  as  this  brand  was  found 
to  be  superior  to  all  others  in  leavening 
power  by  the  official  chemical  tests,  made  at 
the  instance  of  the  Government,  in  the 
Agricultural  Department,  at  Washington. 


Electrical  Fog  Annihilator. 

The  effect  of  an  electrical  discharge  to 
clear  an  atmosphere  containing  suspended 
matter  has  long  been  known,  and  we  believe 
it  has  already  been  applied  in  the  arts  for 
various  purposes,  as,  for  instance,  to  precip- 
itate fine  powder,  such  as  zinc  oxide,  which, 
in  the  course  of  its  manufacture,  is  contained 
suspended  in  a  current  of  air.  It  might  also 
be  applied  to  advantage  in  rooms  contain- 
ing dense  tobacco  smoke,  in  which  the  air 
will  then  be  rendered  quite  clear,  the  smoke 
being  condensed  into  threadlike  hairs  re- 
sembling cobwebs.  It  was  also  suggested 
some  time  ago  to  use  this  property  of  a  dis- 
charge for  clearing  the  air  of  a  fog.  It  ap- 
pears now  that  some  actual  experiments 
have  been  carried  on  secretly  at  Sandy 
Hook  and  at  Boston  Harbor,  which  are  said 
to  have  been  successful.  The  reports  so 
far  are  meager,  and,  being  of  the  daily 
newspaper  order,  they  are  not  very  clear, 
and,  perhaps,  not  authentic  !  From  what 
we  can  gather  from  this  report,  it  appears 
that  an  electrical  discharge  is  used,  and  that 
the  effect  is  directly  proportional  to  the  in- 
tensity of  the  fog — that  is,  the  denser  the 
fog  the  more  easily  it  is  affected  by  the  dis- 
charge, and  in  consequence  the  larger  the 
area  that  can  be  cleared  with  the  same 
amount  of  energy.  There  is  no  electric 
spark  to  be  seen  and  no  detonation  or  ex- 
plosion accompanying  the  discharge.  The 
largest  area  which  they  have  been  able  to 
clear  by  one  discharge  has  been  70,500 
square  feet,  or  nearly  two  acres,  which  is 
approximately  150  feet  in  every  direction 
from  the  point  ot  application.  With  more 
powerful  machinery,  such  as  exists  on  large 
ships,  it  is  claimed  that  much  greater  areas 
could  be  cleared.  The  fog  falls  in  the  form 
of  rain  and  the  atmosphere  afterward  is 
stated  to  be  exceedingly  clear,  as  after  a 
rainstorm  in  summer.  The  time  of  the  ab- 
solute absence  from  fog  is  merely  momen- 
tary, as  it  immediately  afterward  becomes 
foggy  again  from  the  surrounding  areas,  and 
within  five  to  seven  minutes  the  original 
conditions  prevail  again.  It  is  stated  that 
discharges  made  at  intervals  of  two  min- 
utes would  keep  the  air  practically  clear. 
If  all  this  be  really  true,  and  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  us  unreasonable,  the  inventor  has 
our  best  wishes  for  success. — Electrical 
World. 


FOLDING 

Saiii  Macie 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS. 

RUNS       ^^^gg^W.    ^  SAW^^^|WN 


BY  ONE  MAM. 

Bend  f  orfree  illustrated  catalogs,  showing  testtmonlala 
from  thousands  who  have  sawed  from  5  to  9  cords  dally. 
It  saws  down  trees,  folds  like  a  pocket-knife,  weighs  only 
41  lbs.,  easily  carried  on  shoulder.  One  man  can  saw  more 
timber  with  it  than  two  men  with  a  cross-cut  saw.  42,000  In 
use.  We  also  make  larfter  eized  machine  to  carry  7  foot 

BjtW., 

Order  from  the  general  agent  for  California. 
The  machine  will  cost  you  Use  than  by  single  ship- 
ment direct  from  the  factory  at  Chicago. 

JAMES  LINFORTH, 

37  Market  St.,     San  Francisco. 

HEADQUARTERS  ALSO  FOR    .  _ 

Blymyer  Church.  Sthool  and  Pird 
Alarm  Bells,  Zimraerman  Fruit 
Evar^^rators ,  Sorghum  Mills,  Butch- 
ers' Machinery  and  Tools,  Render- 
ing Tanks,  Steam  Jacket  Kettles, 
Farmers'  Boilers,  Hawkeye  Horse 
Powers,  Hawkeye  Saw  Machines, 
Steam  Engines,  Windmills,  Wine 
Presses,  Cider  Presses,  Etc. ,  Etc. 

i7  Send  (or  Illustrated  Catalogues  of  the  goods  you 
require. 


S.  p.  TAYLOR  PAPER  CO. 

Pacer  Mannfaclnrers  and  Dealers. 

FRUIT  PAPER I 

Lining  Paper  of  every  description  (or  Dried 
Fruit  Boxes. 

BAISIM  WBAFS  AND  SWBAT  PAPKRS. 

Manilla  and  Straw  Paper  in  Rolls  and  Sheets. 
Manufacturer*  of  "  Bagle "  Paper  Bass. 
4ie  01*7  Str««t,  San  Fraaolioo. 


breeders'  bpctory. 


six  tines  or  leas  in  this  Directory  at  SOc  per  iin*  per  month. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


p.  PETERSEN, Sites,  ColusaCo.,  Importer  bBreeder 
o(  registered  Shorthorn  Cattle.    Toung  bulls  (or  sale. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  Petaluma,  breeder  of  thoroughbred 
Shorthorns.   Young  stocli  (or  sale. 


WILD  FLOWER  STOCK  FARM,  Fresno  Co. 
A.  Heilbron  &  Bro.,  Props.,  Sac.  Breeders  of  thorough- 
bred strains  and  Cruikshank  Shorthorns;  also  Registered 
Herefords;  a  fine  lot  of  young  bulls  in  each  herd  (or  sale. 


CHARLES  B.  HUMBERT,  Cioverdale,  Cal.,  Im- 
porter and  Breeder  of  Recorded  Holstein-FriesiaD 
Cattle.   Catalogues  on  application. 


M.  D.  HOPKINS,  Petaluma,  Breeder  of  Shorthorns. 
Dealer  in  fiesh  Cows,  Beet  Cattle  and  Sheep. 


PERGHBRON  HORSES.— Pure  bred  horses  and 
mares,  all  ages,  and  guaranteed  breeders,  for  sale  at 
my  ranch  near  Lakeport,  Lake  Co.,  Cal  New  cata- 
logue now  ready.    Wm.  B.  Collier. 


PURE-BRBD  HOLSTBIN  FRIBUIAN  Cattle 
(or  Sale.    Bonnie  Brae  Cattle  Co.,  Hoiliater,  CaL 


F.  H.  BORKE,  626  Market  St.,  8.  F.;  Registered 
Holsteins;  winners  of  more  first  prizes,  sweepstakes 
and  special  premiums  than  any  nerd  on  the  Coast 
Pure  registered  Berkshire  Pigs.    All  itrains. 


J  H.  WHITB,  Lakeviile,  Sonoma  Co.,  CaL,  breeder 

of  Registered  Holstein  Cattle. 


BREBIDBU    OF    HBQISXBRBD  JBRttEY 
Cattle.   R  A.  Mayhew,  Niles,  Cai. 


P.  H.  MUKPHT,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 


PiiTBR  8 AXE  SON,  Lick  House,  San  Franolaeo, 
Oai  Importers  and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of 
every  variety  ot  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 


WILLIAM  NILES,  Los  Angeles,  CaL  Thoroughbred 
Registered  Holstein  and  Jersey  Cattle.   None  better. 


POULTRY. 


THE  WHITE  CRESTED  BLACK  POLISH 

Chickens  are  considered  the  most  beautiful  and 
stylish  of  our  domestic  (owls.  With  their  rich  i:lum- 
inated  black  plumage  and  white  crests  they  are 
indeed  a  beautiful  sight  and  rival  the  Leghorns  as 
layers.    Eggs  $2  00  lor  13. 

W.  0.  BOW  if  N, 

National  City, 

cian  Diego  Co.,  Cai. 


M&DISON  a  ORITOHBR,  Santa  Crul,  Cal. 
Light  Brahmis,  Black  Lvigtthans,  Buff  Cochins, 
Barred  Plymouth  Kocks,  Blskck  Minorcas,  White  Leg- 
horns.  Settings,  $1.60 


DiSUR  MOONT  POULTRY  YARDS,  St.  Helena, 
Cal.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  W.  Holland  Turkeys, 
Toulouse  Oeese  and  Pekin  Ducks  and  Quinea  Pigs. 

CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton, 
CaL,  send  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


C.  BLOM,  St.  Helena,  Brown  Leghorns  a  specialty. 

JAMES  QUICK,  Patterson,  Cal.,  Breeder  of  Pure 
Bred  Poultry  o(  Choicest  Taiieties  and  Best  Blood. 


J  OHN  McFABLINO,  Calistoga,  CaL,  Importer  and 
Breeder  o(  Choice  Poultry.  Send  (or  areolar.  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  Pigs. 


a.  Q.  HEAD,  Napa,  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Land 
and  Water  Fowls.   Send  (or  New  Cataiogne. 


SHEEP  AND  Q0AT8. 


ITALIAN  SHEEP  WASH.  Free  (rom  poison. 
Cures  thoroughly  the  scab  o(  the  sh(>ep.  The  best  and 
the  cheapest.  Chas.  Duisenberg  &  Co.,  811  Sacramento 
Street,  San  Francisco. 


R.  H.  CRANE,  Petaluma,  Cal.,  breeder  and  importer. 
South  Down  Sheep;  also  Fox  Hounds  (rom  Missouri. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Stiropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Crossbred 
Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.   Rams  (or  sale. 


mNE, 


WILLIAM  NILBS.Los  Angeles,  Cai.  Thoroughbred 
°biand-China  and  Berkshire  Pigs.  Circolars  (ree. 


TYLBB  BEACH,    San  Jose,  Oal.,    breeder  of 
thorenghbred  Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 


ANDREW  SMITH,  Redwood  City,  CaL;Mekdv't 


BEES. 


GOLDEN  ITALIAN  QUEENS— CalUorniaHead- 
quarters,  Wm.  Styan,  San  Mateo,  Cai. 


HOLBERT&  CONGER 

Importeis  and  Dealers 
Direct  from  Europe, 
English  Shire  Draft, 

Cleveland  Bay 
and  German  Coach 
Stallions. 
129  Eighteenth  St., 
Los  A.ngele8,Oallfornl» 
Write  (or  Catalogue. 


Dr.A.E.BUZARD, 

VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

MEMBER  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERIN- 
ary  Surgeons,  London,  England.  Late  Veterinary 
Surgeon  In  the  United  States  Army.  Veterinary  Con- 
tributor to  the  "  Pacific  Rural  Press."  The  diseaBes  of 
all  Domestic  Animals  treated  on  Sciontiflc  Principles 
Special  attention  given  to  Chronic  Lameness  and  Surgical 
Operations.  106  BRODERICK  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Calls  to  the  sountry  promptly  attended  to.  Telephone 
No,  Md7. 


PoJltiyj  Etc. 


MONEY  Make  Some?" 

By  using  the  Piiclflc  Incubator 
and  Brooder,  which  will  hatch  any 
kind  of  eggs  better  than  a  hen.  In  uni- 
vernal  use.  Qold  Medal  wherever  ex- 
hibited. Thorunghbred  Puultrj 
a'ld  Poultry  4  ppllxncee.  Send 
8  ct8.  in  i>tamps  for  82-page  catalogue, 
with  30  full-sized  colored  cutj  of  thor- 
oughbred fowls,  to  Pacific  f  ncnba- 
tor  Co.,  137  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


DROP  IT 


If  in  any  business  not 
paying  you  drop  it  and 
buy  an  improved  Peta- 
luma Incubator. 

MORE  MONEY 

Can  be  made  In  raising 
Chickens  than  In  any 
other  business  for  the 
capital  invested.  A  beau- 
tifully Illustrated  Cata- 
logue of  Incubators, 
Brooders  and  all  kinds  of 
Chicken  Fixings  Free. 
Agents  for  Mann'a 
Bone  Cntter,  Ne- 
cessity Clover  Cut- 
ter, and  everything  re- 
quired by  poultry  raisers. 


Petalama  iDcabator  Co.,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


Hatch  CC-iickens  by  Steam. 
IMPROVED  EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 


fcWill  do  it.  Thousande  in  oaccessful  oper- 
Tation.  Simple,  l*erj'cct  and  ir^t  Ij'-Reoulaiing, 
Ifu  .  ifLowoBt-pnced  first-cloBS  Hatcher  mad<9. 
II  U^JJ^JLM  Guaranteed  to  hatch  a  larger  x>ercenta^ 
^  ¥  of  fertile  eegsat  less  cost  tnaa  any  other, 

fiend  60.  for  Bins.  Cataloff.  G£0.  B.  wtkm*,  qotncj,  Hi* 


BALSTED  iNGDBATOR 

COMPANY, 
laia  Bfyrtla  Street,  Oaklaad,  Cal. 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular. 


WOODSIDE   STOCK  FARM, 

WILMANS  BROS ,     -      -  Proprletore 

Successors  to 

A  G.  STONESIFER, 
Breeders  and  Importers  of  Thoronghbred 
French  Merino  Sheep, 

NEWMAN,  STANISLAUS  CO..  CAI.. 
Address  correEpondence  to  J.  M.  Lathrop,  Agent, 
Newman,  Cal. 


COLTS_B_ROKEN. 

THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

One  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  San 
Leandro,  Alameda  County, 

 HAS  

Every  Facility  for  Breal(ing  Colts  Properly. 

Rates  Very  Reasonable. 
HOBSBS  BOABDBD  AT  ALL  TIMES. 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

GII.BERT  TOUPKINS,  Proprietor, 
P.  O.  Box  149  San  Leandro,  Oal. 


BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Prfze  Herd  of  Southern  California. 

FIVE  FIRST  PREMIUMS  IN  1891. 

PIGS  OP  ALL  AGES  FOR  SALE. 

SESSIONS  &  CO., 


P.  O.  Box  686. 


Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


SPRING  CURRY  COMB 


Patented  In  United  : 
.  ■■■■Miiitraw"-  ■•    States.  .July  16,  1889.  and 
iWwwV'*"^  In  Ten  Foreign  Countri«^ 

A  comb  that  combines  the  strength  of  metal  with  the 
elasticity  of  a  brush.  Eniclent.  humane,  oonvenlent 
and  durable.  Descriptive  cirouIarB  on  application. 
Bend  60o  for  sample  by  mall.  If  not  eold  by  your  dealer. 

SPRING  GURRY  COMB  CO.  South  Bend.  Ind. 


BADEN  FARM  HERD. 
Short  Horn  Cattle  and  Draft  Horses. 


Catalogfaea  and  Prloes  on  application  to 
ROBERT  ASABURNER, 
Baden  Statloui     -     San  M»t«o  Co..  Cal. 


April  30,  1892. 
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Haggin  Horse  Sale. 


ANNUAL 

SPRING  SALE. 

200  HEAD 


ROAD,  HARNESS,  WORK  AND  DRAFT 

MARES  AND  GELDINGS 



FROM  THE   RANOHOS  OF 

Tuesday  &  Wednesday,  May  10  &  11, 

AT  10  A.  M.,  AT 

SALESYARD,  Cor.  MARKET  St.  and  VAN  NESS  Ave.,  S.  F. 

HORSES  AT  YARD,  SATURDAY,  MAY  7th,   CATAL0GIIE3  READY  APRIL  10th. 

KILLIP  &  CO.,      -      -     Live  Stock  Auctioneers, 

22  ]Vt03NrTC3lrO]Vi:EIH.Y  STUEET,  £>.  X*. 


W.  W.  RUSHMORB, 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Englisb  Sbire,  Clydesdale,  Percberon  and  Coacb  Horses. 

SHIB£  AND  COAOH  HOBSES  A  SPBOIALTT. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 
Stable,  Broadwar  and  3Sd  8ts.,  Oakland,  Cal.   Addr«gs  Box  86. 


Mann's  Green  Bone  Cutter 

FOR  POULTRY  FOOD. 


Patented  June  16,  1886;  August  20,  1889.   Canada  Patent,  June  12, 1890. 

WE  W  ABB  ANT  this  machine  to  cnt  Dry  or  Green  Bones,  meat,  gristle  and 
all,  by  Hand  Power,  without  clog  or  difficulty,  or  MONEY  REFCNDED. 

GRiSKN  CCT  BONK  WILL  DOUBLE  THE  NUMBEB  OF  EGOS, 

make  them  25  per  cent  more  fertile,  and  increase  the  vigor  of  the  whole  flock. 
C03T  OF  FEEDING  MATEEIIALLY  LESSENED. 

These  Cutters  are  endoraed  by  all  the  leading  Ccdtfornia  poultrymen.  Send  for  a 
Catalogue  describing  all  sizes  of  Cutters  and  containing  vaulable  information  in  relation 
to  feeding  green  cut  bones. 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO., 

Pacific  Coast  A  Rents.  PETALUMA,  GAL. 


LITTLE'S  CHEMICAL  FLUID  NON-POISONOUS 


One  gallon,  mixed  with  60  gallons  of  cold  water,  will  dip  thoroughly  180  sheep,  at  a  cost 
of  one  cent  each.  Kasily  applied;  a  Dourisher  of  wool;  a  certain  cure  for  SCAB.  Each 
I  dram  contaius  5  English  or  6{  American  gallooa.  Also 

X«lttle>'6i  FAteut  I»o-«7«7-ca«sr  Ulfa. 

(POISONOU8I.  Miiea  iDstantly  with  water.  Prevents  the  fly  from  strikiDg.  In  a 
two-pooEd  lai  kage  there  is  sufficient  to  dip  20  sheep,  and  in  a  seven-pound  package 
there  is  sufticlent  to  dip  ICO  sheep. 

OA.TTOrST,  BBTiTi  cfis  CO., 
Successors  to  Falkner,  Bell  &  Co.,  Sole  Agent-". 
No.  406  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  OAL. 


COOPER'S 


SHEEP  DIP. 


PRICE  916  PER  CASE. 


One  Case  Makes  1000  Oalls  Dip. 

Wool  CoMissioD  Merchants,  and  Agents  for  tlie  Sale  of  all  kintis  of  Lire  StocL 

307  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO.       O.  BOX  2079. 


Genuine  only  with  RED 
BALL  brand. 

Recommended  by  Gold- 
smith,  Harvin,  Gamble, 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co. ,  etc.,  etc. 

It  keeps  Horses  and  Cattle 
healthy.  For  mtlch  cows; 
it  Increases  and  enrloheg 
their  milk. 


KKD    HALL  BR4NT>. 


698  Howard  St.,  San 
Franelaoo.  Oal. 


$4 


/  ND  A   LITTLE  AMBBIOAN   PLUCK    PROCURES   A  FIB8T-OLA88 

WITHIN  100  HOUKS.  No  Teacher.  Bond  2o  Stamp  for  Particulars.  Mention  this  paper. 
U.  K.  8TABKWEATHEB  CO.,  »»0  Sansom*  Street,  San  FranoUoo.  Oal. 


WHEN  YOU  BUY,  The  Scientific  Kit  of  Tools 


BUY- 


THE  BEST  I 


:z3 


Horse  Liniment 

Is  certainly  the  best  preparation  of  Its 
kind  In  the  market.  Ranchers,  Stock 
Raisers  and  Horse  Owners  of  every 
description  will  tell  you  that  It  does 
good  work  every  time. 


MsasBa.  H.  H.  MooRi  &  Sons,  Stockton,  Cal.— Gbitlk. 
mkk:  In  answer  to  your  inquiry,  would  state  that  I  used 
your  H.  H.  H.  Liniment  on  my  Holland  prize-winning 
cow,  "  Lena  Uenlo,"  for  a  wrenched  shoulder,  and  it  re- 
lieved her  very  much.  She  calved  the  next  day,  and  while 
still  suffering  from  the  sprain  gave  the  largest  authen- 
ticated quantity  of  milk  ever  given  on  this  coast  (lOj 
gallons  per  day),  showing  conclusively  the  great  reliet 
received  from  your  remedy.  I  consider  it  a  necessity  in 
my  stables,  and  when  away  from  home  feel  perfectly 
safe,  as  inexperienced  men  can  do  no  harm  with  it,  as 
they  can  with  the  more  powerful  blisters.  Respectfully 
yours,  FRANK  H.  BURKE, 

Breeder  of  Registered  Holsteins  and  Berkshiree 

Uenlo  Park,  Cal.,  January  22d,  1889. 


 FOR  THE  

FARM,  DAIRY,  ORCHARD  OR  SHOP. 


Blacksmith's  Drill 
Press,  Hand  Feed: 
Weight,  85  lbs. 

Combination  Anvil 
and  Viie,  hardened 
fac».  finely  polithed; 
Weight,  60  lbs. 

Farmer's  Forge, 
No.  5  B,  will  heat 
IJ-inch  iron. 

Blacksmith's 
Hammer  and 
Handle,  2  I!  s  , 
solid  cast  steel. 


B  acksmith's  Hot  and  CrJ'l  f  iij^,  i, 
U  lbs.  each;  both  solid  cast  hteel. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

H.  H.  MOORE  &  SONS, 

THE  DRUGGISTS, 

248  MAIN  STREET,  STOCKTON.  CAL. 


SHIP 


BREEDERS  SHOULD  SKND 
a  stamp  for  rur  n  w  illustrated 
catalogue  of  Wool  Growers' 
Supplies  and  a  free  copy  of  the 
only  illustrate  '  Sheep  and  Wool 
Journal  published.  We  soli 
Shepherds'  Crooks,  Shears, 
Dockers,  «ack8,  Twine,  Wool 
Boxes,  Pells,  Marks  and  a  hun- 
dred other  articles  needed  by 
every  sheer*  owner.  Send  to-day. 
O.  S.  BURCH  &  CO.,  178  Mich- 
igan Strset.  Chicago. 


Dana's  White  Metallic  Ear  Markmg  Label,  stamped 
to  order  with  name,  or  name  and  address  and  num- 
bers. It  is  reliable,  cheap  and  convenient.  Sells  at 
Bight  and  gives  perfect  satisfaction.  Illustrated 
nice-List  and  samples  free.   Agents  wanted. 

C.  H.  DANA,  West  Lebanon,  N.  H. 


Shoeing  Himmer  and  Handle;  weight,  9  ounces. 

EVERY  TOOL  GUAR  AN  TEED, 
And  we  offer  this 

Complete  Outfit  for  Only  $25.00 

Which  is  hardly  ha  f  the  regular  prices,  and  none  can 
aflord  to  be  without  this  set  Orders  by  mail  promptly 
filled.  Address 

a.  Q.  WIOKSON  &  CO., 

Nos,  S  di  6  Front  St.,  San  Francisco. 
348  N.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles.     141  Front  St.,  Portland. 


Write  CRYSTAL  CREAM- 
ERY CO.,  LASSISG,  JUCU., 
for  Catalot^ues  of 

CREAMERIES,  Etc. 

Glass  Milt  Cann,  Xever 
Rnst,  Water  Tanksof  steel 
plate,  everlasting.  Cream 
withoutlce  or  with  Ice.  We 
want  agents  everywhere. 
Big  cut  in  prices. 


COCOANUT  MEAL! 


Finest  Food  in  the  World  for  Poultry.  Made  of  Pure  Cocoamts.  Manufactured 
and  for  Eale  by 

Xj.         SrLESOVIOH  c*J  OO., 

Office,  605  &  507  Sansome  Street,        -       -        San  Francisco. 


PROOF! 

P  &  B  Fruit  Drying  Paper. 


SAMPLES  AND  CIRCULARS  FREE."^ 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO. 


116  BATTERY  ST. 

SAn  FRANCISCO. 


CLUFF  BROTHERS, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Grocers. 

Orders  by  Mall  Promptly  Filled.    Packed  and  Shipped  Free  of  Charge. 

Send  for  Price  List,  or  send  us  a  list  of  what  you  want  and  we  will  put  prices  to  it  and  mail  it  back  for  your 

approval,  by  which  you  can  see  what  you  save  by  ordering  from  us. 
All  Goods  Onarantaed  as  Represented,  with  Special  Terms  to  Orange  Xrade-Oard  Members. 

 ADDRESS  

CLUFF  BROTHERS,  Grange  Department,  9  Montgomery  Ave.,  S.  F. 


BREED'S  Universal  Weeder  and  Cultivator. 

Reliable  evidence  is  alwavs  accfptcil  without  qu.  stion. 
The  evidence  of  the  value' of  the  BREED  WESCDEB 
as  a  labor  saver  and  a  money  saver  is  furnished  by 
farmers  of  national  reputation. 

JOHN  GOULD,  of  Ohio,  writes:  "  I  wish  I  could  show 
all  farmers  n  Held  as  free  from  weeds  as  a  road-way, 
made  so  largely  bv  the  use  of  the  Breed  Weeder  at 
the  right  time."  1)0  you  want  your  fields  free  from 
weeds?  Do  you  want  to  Increase  your  crop  by  this 
means  of  cultivation?    Write  to  us  for  illustrated 


Pamphlet,"'ri'eUruwth<S:C'uUure  uf  t'rops."llMArr,BCBK£IJL.& CO.0«D'IAgti.,PortUuid,Ore. 
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^Horticulture. 


Success  and  Failure  of  Different  Fruits 
in  Livermore  Valley,  and  Why. 

An  essay  by  W.  P.  Bartlett  read  before  the  Ala- 
meda County  Farmers'  Institute  at  Livermore. 

The  dry  climate  of  Livermore  valley,  so 
unlike  that  of  the  portion  of  our  country 
skirting  San  Francisco  bay,  has,  until  late 
years,  repelled  the  horticulturist. 

A  few  family  orchards  were  planted,  from 
time  to  time,  and  conscientiously  neglected 
all  the  time;  and  it  is  within  the  past  ten 
years  that  an  orchard  of  more  than  an  acre 
or  two  in  extent  could  be  found  in  Murray 
township.  We  have  to-day  upward  of  1500 
acres  of  commercial  orchard,  all  young 
cared  for  properly,  and  protected  from  dis 
ease  and  the  assaults  of  insects. 

These  plantings  have  mostly  been  made 
with  a  clear  discernment  of  the  needs  of  the 
various  fruits,  in  the  matter  of  soil  and  cl 
mate,  and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  the 
proportion  of  failures  will  be  less  than  is 
usual  in  inaugurating  an  industry  in  a  new 
country.  I  once  heard  a  prominent  orange 
grower  at  Riverside,  who  began  when  land 
could  be  bought  for  little  or  nothing,  say, 
that  he  had  better  have  paid  a  thousand  dol 
lars  an  acre  and  had  it  with  the  experience 
he  had  gained  in  planting  wrong  varieties, 

But  fortunately  there  was,  for  the  keen 
men  who  were  our  first  orchard  planters  for 
profit,  an  infallible  guide  to  success.  This 
day  it  may  seem  strange  to  so  state  in  view  of 
the  poor,  broken-down,  forlorn-looking,  neg 
lected  orchards  of  the  wheat  farmer,  pointed 
at  by  every  one  as  proof  that  fruit-growing 
was  a  failure  in  this  valley.  Remnants  of 
these  orchards  still  exist  in  favored  localities 
where  fairly  well  cultivated,  entire  plantings 
exist  and  bear  fruit.  But  generally  only  a 
few  trees  remain.  And  these  are  what? 
The  pear,  the  almond  and  the  apricot.  The 
rest  are  either  dead  or  merely  dragging  out 
a  miserable  existence.  Apple,  peach,  plum, 
prune,  cherry,  all  have  succumbed  toneglec 
and  bad  management,  only  these,  then,  be 
ing  left  to  tell  the  tale.  The  almond  and 
pear  produce  considerable  fruit.  The  apri 
cot  misses  pruning  and  is  sulky,  but  makes 
a  large  tree  nevertheless.  There  is  a  small 
orchard  near  the  Martin  ranch,  seven  miles 
north  of  Livermore,  where  the  trees  are  but 
19  feet  apart,  have  been  neither  pruned  nor 
cultivated  for  12  years,  and  are  open  to  the 
incursions  of  stock.  Yet  the  pear  trees  bear 
heavily  every  year.  I  have  seen  barrels  of 
fruit  on  a  single  tree. 

With  good  cultivation,  on  rich  soil,  the 
pear  flourishes  here,  delighting  in  our  dry 
air,  which  represses  the  slug  and  prevents 
mildew,  that  enemy  of  the  sets  in  moist 
climes.  The  fruit,  too,  is  large  and  firm, 
and  will  stand  shipment  as  that  grown  in 
fogs  will  not. 

The  almond  has  been  largely  planted 
here  and  is  essentially  a  dry-air  tree.  It  is 
later  in  coming  into  bearing  here  than  in 
some  other  localities,  but  is  a  heavy  pro- 
ducer when  it  does  begin  bearing.  Mr 
Hatch's  El  Primo  orchard,  planted  in  1886, 
bears  its  first  fine  crop  this  season,  though 
the  trees  are  of  large  size.  No  insect  ene- 
mies have  appeared. 

The  apricot  bears  young,  makes  a  fine, 
large  tree,  stands  erect  against  the  wind,  and 
unless  its  tendency  to  overbear  is  strongly 
checked  by  either  spartan  pruning  or  heroic 
thinning,  the  fruit  is  apt  to  be  small.  Its 
only  insect  enemy  so  far  is  the  junebug. 

The  peach  does  well  here  in  protected 
spots,  on  naturally  subirrigated  land. 

The  olive  thrives,  and  after  the  third  year 
makes  a  vigorous  growth,  bearing  in  the 
sixth.  Its  productiveness  is  something 
marvelous.  All  the  Roche  importations, 
and  several  others,  have  fruited  here.  All 
bear  regularly  and  nearly  all  are  extremely 
prolific.  The  tree  has  no  enemy  here  but 
the  twig  borer,  which  does  little  harm. 

The  White  Adriatic  fig  makes  a  good 
growth  here,  but  the  first  crop  is  small,  and 
the  second  is  mostly  cut  off  by  the  frost. 
Experiments  in  cultivation  and  treatment 
may  cure  the  defect.  It  has  no  enemy  but 
the  gopher. 

The  prune  is  not  a  success,  excepting,  per- 
haps, on  the  moist  loam  lands  about  Pleas- 
anton.  In  our  best  orchard,  the  fruit  runs 
100  to  110  to  the  pound — entirely  too  small. 
This  tree  requires  fogs.  In  the  Santa  Cruz 
mountains  it  branches  out  like  an  apricot; 
here  it  runs  up  like  a  cherry.  This  close 
habit  allows  the  sun  to  scald  the  bark  and 
the  tree  is  gone. 

The  cherry,  except  in  a  few  dry  spots,  is 
practically  a  failure  for  the  same  reasons. 

The  apple  tree  planted  here  often  brought 
the  woolly  aphis  from  the  nursery;  and  as  if 
that  were  not  enough,  our  dry  air  and  soil 
do  not  agree  with  the  tree. 

insect  enemies  are  not  numerous  and  do 


not  give  such  trouble  to  the  fruit  growers  as 
about  San  Francisco  bay. 

The  San  Jose  scale  has  often  been  intro- 
duced here  but  has  made  no  headway, 
being,  I  believe,  killed  by  our  dry  north 
winds.  I  have  witnessed  three  instances  of 
the  destruction  of  the  scale  in  this  way,  and 
believe  that  whenever  it  is  exposed  to  the 
direct  effects  of  this  wind  it  is  destroyed. 
What  this  means  to  the  orchardist  can  only 
be  appreciated  by  those  who  have  fought 
this  pest. 

The  apricot  and  pear  do  best  on  our 
heavier  and  richer  loams,  and  light  alluvial 
and  loose  gravelly  loams.  The  olive  thrives 
best  on  deep,  well  drained,  rich  vegetable 
loams,  and  not  on  shallow  soils  and  rocks, 
as  is  often  stated. 

In  fruit,  as  in  all  else,  we  attain  quality 
rather  than  size,  though  culture,  close  prun- 
ing and  thinning  will  give  us  this  quality  as 
well. 

The  same  exquisite  climatic  conditions 
that  have  made  Livermore  valley  famous  for 
its  wines  and  its  hay  also  combine  to  give  a 
rare  flavor  and  a  delicate  aroma  to  its  fruits. 


Rancho  Chico  Fruit  Crops. 

Chico,  Butte  Co.,  April  23,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor:— Statements  have  re 
cently  appeared  in  various  papers  that  the 
fruit  crop  on  Rancho  Chico  this  year  is  an 
entire  failure. 

This  is  something  of  an  exaggeration,  and 
in  the  line  of  correct  information,  in  which 
all  fruit  growers  at  least  are  interested,  I 
will  give  an  approximate  estimate  of  the 
growing  crop. 

Of  cherries,  we  expected  when  the  trees 
were  in  bloom  to  have  about  150  tons.  My 
present  estimate  is  15  to  20  tons. 

Of  apricots,  a  fair  crop  would  have  given 
us  150  tons.  We  shall  have  practically 
none.  Nectarines  are  also  almost  an  entire 
failure. 

Compared  with  last  year,  we  shall  have 
one-third  of  a  crop  of  plums,  one-third  crop 
of  French  prunes,  one-third  to  one-half  crop 
of  pears  and  one-third  crop  of  peaches. 

The  crop  of  peaches  last  year  vwas  too 
heavy.  In  portions  of  the  orchards  the 
peach  trees  this  year  are  fairly  full,  while  in 
other  portions  the  crop  will  be  small. 

The  crop  of  almonds  is  better  than  last 
year,  many  of  the  trees  being  very  heavily 
loaded. 

The  damage  to  fruit  was  occasioned  by 
the  hailstorm,  which  occurred  three  weeks 
ago,  and  which  was  followed  that  night  by  a 
severe  freeze.  The  hail  was  local,  and  I  am 
informed  that  in  many  of  the  smaller  orch- 
ards of  this  vicinity  fruit,  except  apricots  and 
cherries,  sustained  little  damage  from  either 
hail  or  frost.  C.  C.  Royce, 

Manager  Rancho  Chico. 


of  fruit,  if  possible,  of  unequaled  excellence, 
4th.    To  secure  uniformity  in  grades  of 
fruit. 

5th.  To  provide  storage  room,  issue 
warehouse  receipts  on  stored  fruits,  and 
make  advances  on  same. 

6th.  To  obtain  for  our  products  what  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  entitles  us  to. 

7th.  To  have  a  voice  in  establishing  and 
maintaining  the  price  of  our  products. 

8th.  To  obtain  reliable  reports  of  the 
state  of  the  market,  both  domestic  and 
foreign. 

9th.  To  exhibit  our  own  products  at  th 
World  s  Columbian  Exposition. 

loth.  To  buy  for  members  of  this  Ex 
change  in  large  quantities,  and  consequently 
at  wholesale  prices,  such  indispensable  arti 
cles  as  sulphur,  sacks,  trays,  boxes,  etc. ;  an 
a  number  of  other  important  purposes  that 
I  cannot  now  call  to  mind. 

The  severe  frost  of  April  25th  did  great 
damage  in  Santa  Clara  Valley.    How  great 
has  been  the  damage  cannot  yet  be  accu 
rately  determined.    Probably  at  the  con 
vention  of  May  7th  a  correct  estimate  can  be 
made.  F.  M.  Righter 


another 


announcement 

VENTION. 


OF  THE  CON 


San  Jose,  April  25. — A  call  has  been  issued  for 
County  Convention  of  Fruit  Growers  to  be  held  in 
San  Jose  on  May  7th  for  the  purpose  of  organizing 
a  Dried  Fruit  Exchange  so  that  growers  can  dis, 
pense  with  the  middlemen  in  disposing  of  their 
products.  The  plan  is  explained  by  Col.  Philo 
Hersey,  a  director  of  the  successful  West  Side 
Fruit  Growers'  Association.  Last  year,  the  first  of 
its  existence,  the  West  Side  Association  shipped  43 
carloads  of  dried  fruit,  netting  $4.5,000.  The  fruit 
was  purchased  from  the  stockholders,  it  being  paid 
for  according  to  the  grade,  and  they  being  ad- 
vanced 50  and  75  per  cent  on  it  and  frequently  85 
per  cent.  The  last  lot  of  apricots  on  band,  about 
6  tons,  sold  only  a  few  days  ago,  and  there  is 
now  remaining  a  small  amount  of  fruit.  The  As- 
sociation dries  its  members'  fruit  or  it  buys  thair 
dried  fruit. 

The  Association  commenced  with  a  capital  of 
$50,000,  which  it  expended  in  purchasing  a  tract  of 
land  and  erecting  buildings.  Its  gross  profit  was 
$19,000  and  its  net  profit  was  $14,000.  The  stock- 
holders are  satisfied  with  the  working  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  it  has  been  decided  this  year  to  pur 
chase  more  land  and  extend  its  operations.  The 
only  drawback  that  has  been  encountered  is  the  em 
ployment  of  a  commission  house  to  do  the  selling, 
but  it  is  hoped  that  this  necessity  will  soon  be  ob- 
viated. The  commission  merchants  kept  tLe  As- 
sociation constantly  informed  as  to  the  state  of  the 
market,  both  by  telegram  and  letter. 

It  is  desired  that  such  Associations  be  organized 
in  every  part  of  the  country,  with  one  or  more  di- 
rectors from  each,  to  form  a  central  Association 
that  the  purposes  of  a  Fruit  Exchange  may  be  real 
ized  without  destroying  the  individuality  of  the  dis- 
trict Associations.  The  central  Association  would 
receive  all  orders  for  fruit,  and  place  them  and  reg 
ulate  the  prices. 


Oar  A|;ent8. 


J.  C.  HOAO — San  Francisco. 
R.  G.  Bailey— San  Francisco. 
Geo.  Wilson— Sacramento  Co. 
Bamtjkl  B.  Cliff— Cieston,  Cal. 
A.  C.  Godfrey— Oregon. 
Me8.  Bruck  B.  Lee— Tehama  Co. 
M.  H.  Tbuett— Alameda  and  Contra  Costa  Co's. 


$500,000 


A  Fruit  Growers'  Convention  in 
San  Jose. 

Campbell,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  April  26th. 
To  THE  Editor:— There  will  be  a  mass 
meeting  of  fruit  growers  at  San  Jose,  May 

7th.    The  purposes  of  that  mass  meeting  I  I'o  amount  at  thk  tery  lowest  market 

r^r^},,  ^^.t.   I   »u  t  rate  of  interest  on  approved  security  in  Farming  Lands. 

can  only  state  m  part,   and  that,  too,  from    a.  SCHULLER.  Room  8,  420  California  street,  San 
memory,  hence  cannot  give  them  fully  nor  " 
accurately  ;  but  enough  can  be  given  to  show 
the  great  importance  of  that  meeting  to  the 
fruit  growers.    Among  its  purposes  are  the 
following: 

1st.    To  establish  a  Fruit  Exchange  in 
San  Jose. 

2d.    To  prevent  the  present  ruinous  com- 
petition of  our  products. 
3d.    To  establish  and  maintain  a  brand 


Francisco. 


SHIP  YOUR 


DAIRY 

 TO  


PRODUCTS 


DAIRYMEN'S  UNION, 

us,  115.  117  &  119  DAVIS  STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISOO. 

And  secure  the  quickest  and  best  returns.    If  you  are 
not  a  member  join  now. 


HELPLESS. 

Chicago,  lU. 
I  was  confined  to  bed ;  could  not 
walk  from  lame  back;  suflfered  5 

  months;  doctors  did  not  help;  a 

bottles  of 

ST.  JACOBS  OILi 

cured  me.  No  return  in  5  years.  FRANCIS  MAURER. 

•ALL  RIGHT!  ST.  JACOBS  OIL  DID  IT,' 


■  *TT«WT  »WD  MKIT  COMBINED  AMD 


FHODUCO   BUFFICIKNT  KLCOTNICITY  TO 


ELECTRIC 


fwu.  MRTiouuiia.     aiiKT<«T  orrcn  cvix  m»o<.     cR.  C.  B. 


I  «NO  KIIP  YOU  IN  HIALTH. 

OIVZ  WAIST  MCASUm,  PI1IC(> 

JUDD,  DCTnoiT,  MICH. 


ADMISSION  — 

MORNING.  «o»ot  25*''^ 
AFTERNOON.  jTsS^„,tt«T)  50«  ^ 
CVENING.  Tl|T.  10      .     .  50t 


miirn  m  mm  co, 


TIUOTHX  HOPKINS, 


friies,Fliiiits,Bis 


WHOLESALE  FLORISTS. 

Nos.  427  &  429  Sansome  St , 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL. 
NURSERIES:  MENLO  PARK,  CAL. 


STOCK  ^SCALES 


4Toi^ 


w 


  $45. 

U.S.  STANDARD.  FULLY  WARRANTED. 

DellTered  at  joar  B.  R.  Station  and  ample  time  tat 
boildlns  and  teetinx  aliowed  before  acceptanoe. 

OSGOOD  &  THOMPSON, Binghamton,N.r. 

PORTABLE  PLATFORM  SCALES, 
TRUCKS,  ETC. 

Twenty-five  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  other  on  the 
market.   Send  (or  Catalogue, 

C.  H.LINDEMANN,  Agent, 

12e  KEARNY  STREET,  SAN  PRANOISOO. 


GALE 

BAKER  HAMILTON 

SAN  FRANCISCO-SACRAMENTO 


WANTED. 


An  experienced  married  man  to  take  chargre  of  and 
work  a  forty-acre  fruit  ranch  forty  miles  from  San 
Prancisoo,  on  railroad.  Good  neitrhborhood.  Good 
house,  Oive  number  in  family;  your  age;  amount  of 
experience  and  reference.  Add  ess, 
U.  8.  W., 

939  Pine  Street, 

Han  Franclaoo,  Ca*. 


KNABE 
HAINES 

L.  Bancran  &  Co. 

80S  Sutter  8t..S.F. 


Bush  «fc  Gerta  Pianos 

Parlor  Organs 
Installments  Rentals 

PIANOS 


BU8INB8S  OHANOE.  FOR  MAN  OB  WOUAK 
tAHim,  0.  B.  OBOtiTT,  Onutt,  OalMorala, 


AnoL  SO,  1893. 


f  ACIFie  R.URAI0  f  RESS 
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It  stands  the  Test! 

NITROGENOUS 
SUPERPHOSPHATE 

 OF  THE  

Mexican  Phosphate  &  Sulphur  Co., 

Now  favorably  known  thronghont  the  Citrus 
Growing  Sections  of  the  State,  Stands  Unrivaled 
as  a  True  Fertilizer. 

Certain  in  its  Action,  Great  in  Results,  it 
maintains  a  high  standard  of  fertility  without 
undue  stimulation. 

Growers  in  San  Bernardino  County — notably 
Riverside — and  Butte  County — notably  Paler- 
mo— can  attest  its  merit. 

We  guarantee  uniformity  in  its  analysis,  and 
seek  correspondence  with  bonafide  purchaser 
of  a  reliable  fertilizer. 


Mexican  Pbospbate&SiilphnrGo., 

H.  M.  NEWHALL  &  CO.,  Agents, 

S09-811  Ssnsoin*  Street,  San  Franclaco,  Cal. 


P.  A.  BUELL  &  CO., 

Dealers  in 

Lumber,   Daors,  Windows,   Blinds  and 
General  Mill  Work. 

Write  for  C  ktalogusa  and  Prices— It  will  pay  you. 
I,amber   Tarda,  Planing  Hills  and  Ualn 
Office.  STOCKTON,  CAI.. 


Liebold  Harness  Co. 


110  McAllister  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Elegant  Hand-Made  Buggy  Harness.  All 
Styles  of  Harness  on  Hand. 

8«nd  for  Descriptive  Price  Lists. 


TRUMAN.  HOOKER  &  CO., 


HAV  ITRANniHOO. 


JOHN  CAINE.  369  El  Dorado  St..  Stockton. 

IHt-  Wholvsale  and  R«t»ll-IS1>S. 

0«r,»nr»l  >K^T.t  Wlnanii'  ;'»t  fjanrlajte  Oo.,  Mich:  alM 
MrMt'm  Oam«Ko  '>'i  ,  fcuffalo  »n<l  <>-*h'trae  Mowern,  Kskeii 
sod  JifMpf.rn.  Kvi^Tj  one  griAr'AntftfA.  Gang  and  Bin^e 
Plows,  Farm  laiplemeota,  Uardware. 


Your  Trade 


B.  A.  SMITH. 
B.  J.  SMITH. 


IS  WANTED  BY 

SMITH'S   CASH  STORE, 

416418  Front  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 
The  Largest  Dealers  in  General  Merchandise  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Shipping  I  Direct 

Our  I  to 

Specialty.      |  Consumsers. 


Send  Name  and  Address,  and  receive  our  Catalogue. 


'Twill  Pay. 


s 


I 


O 
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1^1  R  O  ISI^ 


ALL  SIZES,  FOR  GAS.  STEAM  AND  WATER. 

 WE  M ANDFACTORE  

SHEET  IRON  AND  STEEL  PIPE. 

A  1.1.  SIZES, 

For  Water  Supply,  Mining,  irrigating  Purposes,  Stocic 
Renclies,  Etc. 

Hade  In  Ijengtbs  Desired  from  16  to  SO  feet. 


The  Cut  shows  a  Section  of  Three  Joints 

DOUBLE  RIVETED  SHEET  IRON  PIPE. 

In  the  manufacture  of  this  Pipe,  we  use  only  a  high  grade  o  annealed 
Charcoal  Iron  of  great  tensile  strength. 

The  weight  or  thicbnees  of  metal  used,  is  graded  according  to  service 
required,  and  pressure  to  which  the  Pipe  will  be  subjected. 


FOR  AI.I.  TTMDEROROUNn  PURPOSES,  we  Immerse  the  Pipe 
in  a  bath  containing  a  special  mixture  of  ASPHAL,TUM,  PITCH  and 
FETROLBUU,  at  a  Temperature  of  3O0°  Farenheit.  It  thus 
receives  a  thorough  coating,  botb  inside  and  outside,  rendering  It  impervious 
to  the  alkalies  of  the  earth,  rust,  etc.,  and  is  practically  indestructible. 


Black,  Painted  and  Oalvaolzed,  for  Roof  and  Sldes'of 

HAY  BARNS,  DRY  HOUSES.  STABLES,  ETC. 


W.W.MONTAGUE&CO, 

SAN  FRANCISCO-SAN  JOSE-LOS  ANGELES. 


S.  W.  Corner  Kearny  and  Montgomery  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 

Free  Coach  to  and  From  the  House.  J.  W.  BKOKBR.  Proprietor. 


A 


GENTS  WANTED! 

♦  pnni*roOt.  Money  comes  easy  to  male  or 
oOUU  female  aeents.  Write  Orrcon  In. 
dlan  Medicine  Co.Con7,Pa.  ■wttoaftptr 


FRUITIVi^PORATGR 

I     II  W  I    I     THE  ZIMMERMAN 
Tbe  Standard  Machine 
PISertnt  ilzei  and  prlots.  niiiitratad  Catalont  frat. 
THE  BLTMTCB  laOM  WORKS  OO,  Oinoljuatl,  O. 

JaMIlS  Ij.N  r  OUXt.1 ,  Jb  gt..  87 Market 8t.  a  F. 


BEST   TREE  WASH. 

"Oreenbank"  98  degrees  POWDERED  CAUSTIC 
SODA  (tests  99  S-10  per  cent)  recommended  by  the 
highest  authorities  In  the  State.  Also  Common  Caustic 
Soda  and  Potash,  etc.,  for  sale  by 

T.   W.  JACKSON  St  00., 
Hanufactnrers'  Agents, 
104  Market  St.  and  8  Oallfomta  St..  S.  F. 


Engraving. 


Superior  Wood  and  Metal  Engrav- 
ing, EleotrotyplDg  and  Stereotyping 
promptly  attended  to  at  this  oflioe. 


!illicatioiial. 


PACIFIC  ENGINEERING  SCHOOL, 

121  Post  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

PRACTIOAL.KI,K0TRICAI-,  HYDRAULIC. 
CrVIt,,  MECHANICAL,  and  MINIMU  En- 
gineering.  Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing,  Assaying 
and  Navlifatlon,  GRAPHICS,  Drawing  and  Mathenat, 
Ics  for  the  trades.  Send  for  circulars.  Day  and  cveD.Dg. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 
723  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FBANCI8CO,  OAL. 
Open  All  Year. 
A.  VAN  DEK  NAILLEN,  President. 
Assaying  of  Ores,  $2S;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon  Assay, 
826;  Blowpipe  Assay,  810.    Full  course  of  assaying,  160. 
ESTABLISHED  18M  Send  for  circular. 


BUSINESS  OOLLEQE, 

24  POST  ST.,  S.  F. 

FOR  8EVKNTY  -  FIVK  DOLLARS  THIS 
College  Instructs  In  Shorthand,  Type  Writing,  Book> 
keeping.  Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  the 
English  branches,  and  everything  pertaining  to  business 
for  six  full  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers,  and  give 
Individual  Instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  school  has 
Its  graduates  in  every  part  of  the  State. 

SSND  FOR  CiRCUliAB. 

E.  P.  HEALD,  PreRident 

C.  8.  HALEY,  Secretary. 


HOPKINS  ACADEMY, 

OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA.  A  HRST-CLASS,  SELECTT 
School.  Early  application  neces  ary.  During  year 
1891-92,  TWENTY-FOUR  APPLICANTS  were  refused 
for  want  ot  room.  Next  term  begins  August  2,  1S>2. 
W.  W.  ANDERSON,  Principal. 


ACTUAL    BUSINESS  PRACTICE. 


LIFB  SCHOLARSHIPS,  $75. 

No  VAOATIONS.  DAT  AKD  EVINIK8  SUSIOn. 

Ladies  admitted  Into  all  Departments. 
Address:   T.  A.  ROBINSON,  M.  A,  President. 


WIND  MILLS 
O 
O 

D  ECLIPSE- HUSTLER -BELOIT 

WIXD  XILLS  are  the  most  reliable. 

ANGLE  &,  TUBULAR  STEEL  TOWERS! 


If  you  are  handling  Wind 
Mills  you  cannot  afford  to  do 
so  longer  without  ha-ving  our 
prices.  If  you  want  a  Wind 
Mill  for  your  own  use  you  will 
lose  money  if  you  purchase  be- 
fore seeing  our  line. 


T 
E 
E 


Fairbanks,  Morse  &  CO' 


Olention  this  paper.) 


CHICAGO.  ILU 


FENCING 

RGPE  SELVAGE. 


_rKABBIT 
rr^t  Paid.  BaBCUIH  WOTSS  TOBI  TtSCa  CO.  .CBIUM 


Tbe  Armstrong  iotomatlG 

PORTABLE 

EHGIHE  and  BOILEB. 

The  Best,  Lightest,  Cheapest 
Engine  in  the  world.  Can  be 
arranged  to  Burn  Wood,  Coal, 
Straw  or  Petroleum.  6or8H.P. 
Mounted  on  skids  or  on  wheels. 
TRVMAM.  HOOKKR  M  CO    Saa  FrantilMO. 


The  Only  German  Farmers'  Magazine  on  tha 
Pacific  Coast, 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  MONTHLY  —  ONLY  11.00  PER 
Year.   Sample  Copy  Free.   Address  THE  J.  a 
JENS  CO.,  1196  Treat  Avenue,  Ban  Francisco,  Cai. 
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i  FEW  mmii  wii 

BRANNT.— A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Manutao- 
ture  of  Vinegar  and  Acetates,  Cider  and  Fruit  Wines; 
Preservation  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables  by  Canning  and 
Evaporation;  Prepara'ion  ot  Fruit-Butters,  Jellies,  Mar- 
nialades.  Catchups,  Pickels,  Mustards,  etc.  Edited  from 
various  sources  by  Wm.  T.  Brannt.  Illustrated  by  79 
engravingg.    In  one  volume,  8vo,  479  pages.  Price, 

$5.00 

HAUPT.— A  Move  for  Better  Beads.  Essays  on 
Road  Making  and  Maintenance  and  Road  Laws,  for 
which  Prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  were  awarded 
through  the  University  of  Penn  ylvania,  by  a  Commit- 
tee of  Citizens  of  Philadelphia,  with  a  synopsis  of  other 
onntributions  and  a  Review  bv  the  Secretary,  Louis  M. 
Haupt,  A.M.,  C.E.  Ffof.  of  Civil  Engineering,  Univer. 
of  Pa.  Also  an  Introduction  by  William  H.  Rhawn, 
Chairman  of  Committee.    8vo,  cloth,  319  pages.  Price, 

$8.00 

T1I<I.E.— The  School  of  Chemical  Manures:  Or, 
Elementary  Principles  in  the  Use  of  Fertilizing  Agents. 
From  the  French  of  M.  Geo  Ville.  By  A.  A.  Fisquet, 
Chemist  and  Engineer.  With  illustrations.  116  pa^es 
12mo.   Price  $1.26 

WAHNSCHAFFK.— A  Guide  to  the  SclentiBc 
Examination  of  Soil?.  Comprising  Select  Methods 
of  Mechanical  and  Chemical  Analysis  and  Physical  In- 
vestigation. Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  F. 
Wahnschsffe  With  additions  by  William  T  Brannt, 
editor  of  "  The  Techuo-Chemical  Receipt  Book."  Illus- 
trated by  25  engravings.  12mo.  177  pages.   Price,  $  1 .60 

CoNTEifTS. — I.  Derivation  and  Formation  of  the  Soil 
II.  Classification  of  Soils.  III.  The  Object  of  Soil  Analy- 
sis. IV.  Preparatory  Labors  for  Soil  Analysis.  V.  Me 
chaninal  Soil  Analysis.  VI.  Determination  of  the  Soil 
Constituents.  VII.  Determination  of  the  Plant-Nourish- 
ing Substances.  VIII.  Determination  of  the  Substances 
in  the  Soil  Injurious  to  the  Growth  of  Plants.  IX.  De- 
termination of  Various  Properties  of  the  Soil.  X.  Gen- 
eral Rules  for  Soil  Analysis.  Index. 

lUwtrated  Circulars,  giving  the  full  tables  of  con^ 
tents  of  the  above  works,  sent  free  to  any  one  who  will 
apply. 

The  above  or  any  of  our  Books  sent  by  mail,  free 
of  postaqe,  at  the  publication  prices,  to  any  address  in 
the  xoorld. 

Otir  New  and  Revised  Catalogue  of  Practical 
and  Scientific  Books,  88  pages,  Svo,  as  well  as  our  other 
catalogues  and  circulars,  tlie  whole  covering  every 
branch  of  ticience  applied  to  the  Arts,  sent  free  and 
free  of  postage  to  any  one  in  any  part  of  the  world  who 
will  furnish  his  address 

HENRY  CAREY  BAIRD  &  CO., 

Industrial  Publishers,  Booksbllers  and  Importers, 
810  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Fa.,  V.  S.  A. 


TUIS  COMPI.ETE   KIT   OF  TOOLS 

Only  $25. 

Send  for  No  16  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

TRDMAH.  HOOKER  &  CO.,  San  Francisco. 


MOTIVE  ^^^^ 

—  Gas  and  Gasoline 


POWER 


ENGINES 


  nave  fewer  parts,  and  are 

^■i^^^™™"^"'  therefore  less  Ifltely  to  get  out 
of  order  than  any  other  gas  or  ga-soline  engines  now 
built.  Jn.st  light  the  burner,  turn  the  wheel,  and  it 
runs  all  day.   

MAKES  NO  SniEI.1.  OR  DIBT. 

No  double  or  false  explosions,  so  frequent  with  the 
unreliable  spark. 


For  Btmpliclty  It  Beats  the  World. 

It  Oils  itself  Automatically, 

No  Itatteries  or  Klectrlc  Spark. 

It  mnswlth  aCheaper  Grade  of  Gasoline  than  any/ 
other  Engine. 


rOTt  DE8CBIPTIVK  CIBCUI.ARH  APPLY  TO 

PALMER  &  REY,  Manufacturers, 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  and  Portland,  Or.  ' 


THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY, 

  PATENT   OWNERS  OF   

NOBEL'S  DYNAMITE,  N0BEL8  EXPLOSIVE  GELATINE.  NOBEL'S 

GELATINE-DYNAMITE,  AND  THE  JUDSON  IMPROVED  POWDER. 

Best  and  S(roBK«*t  Explonlrea  In  tbe  World. 

j""criDS03sr  i^o^w^ideii^. 

The  only  Reliable  and  Efficient  Powder  for  Stamr>  and  JB»nb  Blantlngr.  Railroad  Contractors  and  Farmers 
use  no  other.  Aa  otbera  IMITATE  oar  Giant  Powder,  ao  do  they  Jadaon,  by  maBaCBCturlnv 
an  Inferior  article. 


The  Giant  Powder  do.  having  built  Black  Powder  Works,  with  all  the  latest  Improvements,  at  Clipper  Gap,  Placer 
County,  known  as  THE  CI.IPPER  BIIliI^S,  offer  this  powder  and  guarantee  it  the  best. 

CAPS  and  FUSE  at  I.oweat  Bates. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY.  30  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


No  story  need  be  told  o(  the  Cyclone  or  of  tbe  number  that  have  been  sold.  They  can  be  seen  working  in 
every  Inhabited  part  o{  tbe  Pacific  Slope  whilst  hundreds  are  exported  every  year. 

The  Cyclone  mill  Is  not  an  experiment,  but  acknowledged  by  all  who  have  used  it  to  be  the  most  powerfu)  and 
durable  mill  on  tbe  market. 

It  is  simple  In  construction,  has  no  cogs  or  complicated  gearing  to  get  out  of  order.  Has  only  three  principal 
bearings,  heavily  babbited  boxes  and  self  oiling  apartments. 

The  wheel  and  vane  of  the  Cyclone  (which  are  the  most  durable  parts  of  any  solid  wheel  mill)  are  made  strong 
and  of  well  seasoned  wood  finished  with  the  best  lead  and  oil  which  neither  blister  In  the  sun  nor  is  consumed  by  rust 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  to 

Pacific  Manufacturing  Company, 

575  MISSION  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

Manufacturers  and  Jobbers  of  Windmills,  Pumps,  Tanks,  TUBULAB 
WELL  TOOLS,  Pipe,  Fittings,  Etc..  Etc. 


GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION, 

SHIPPING  i  COMMISSION  HOUSE. 

OFFICE,  108  DAVIS  STB££T.  SAN  FEANGISCO,  CAL. 
WarebouBe  end  Wharf  at  Port  Oosta. 


CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED. 

Money  advanced  on  Grain  In  Store  at  lowest  possible  rates  of  Interest. 
Full  Cargoes  of  Wbeat  fumisbed  Shippers  at  short  notice. 

iLSO  OKDERS  FOR  GRAIN  BAGS,  Agricoltdral  Implements,  Wagroni,  GrooericB 
and  Merohandiae  of  every  description  solicited. 

Bj.  van  every,  Manasrer.  A.  M.  BELT,  Assistant  Manager. 


TRADE,  MARK  BE9/STERE0, 


SURE  DEATH 

To  Scale  Bug  and  all 
Insect  Pests. 

Now  is  the  time  to  effectually  guard  your 
Fruit  Trees  against  the  visitation  of  all 
INSECT  PESTS  by  spraying  them  with  the 

Ongerth  Liquid  Tree  Protector, 

The  only  effectual  remedy  in  the  market. 
Indorsed  by  the  University  of  California. 

When  Grafting  or  Buddicg  use  our 
Liquid  Oraf  ting  Compound. 

bend  for  circular  with  testimonials  to 

Ongerth  Mm  CoiponDd  Co. 

fS12  Davla  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO  CALIFORNIA 


AMERICAN  EXCHANGE  HOTEL, 
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Coin|i)i;i|;iop  )tefcha|it3. 


DALTON  BROS., 

Commission  Mercliants 

 AMD  DIXIiKUS  I»  

CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON  PRODUCE, 

Green  and  Dried  Fruits, 
Grain,  Wool,  Hides,  Beans  and  Potatoes. 

Advances  made  on  Oonslgnments. 

808  ft  310  Davis  St..         San  FranoUoe 

[P.  O.  Box  1936.] 
SVConalgnments  Solicited. 


ALLISON.GRAY&CO. 

eOl,  eOS,  506.  6O7  &  6O9  Front  St., 

And  300  Washington  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

GREEN  and  DRIED  FRUITS, 

PUULTRT,£OGS,OAME,ORA1N,PBODUOB 
AND  WOOL.. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN.  FLOUR 

 AND  

General  Commission  Mercliants, 

310  CaUfornia  St..  S.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 


tS'FtKOD&l  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal  advances 
made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of  interest. 


WETMORE  BROTHERS. 

Commissloii  Mercliants. 

GREEN  AND  DRIED  FRUIT,  NUTS, 
PRODUCE,  POULTRY,  EGGS, 
HIDES,  PELTS,  E1C. 

CONSIGNMENTS  SOLICITED.    PROMPT  RETURNS. 
418,  416  &  417  Wasbinston  St., 

(P.  0.  Box  2099.)  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Kooms  au(] 


Board  by  th«I>ay.  $1  to  $1.50;  by  tho  Week,$6  to  «10 ;  by  tbe  Month, $85  to  $40. 
Qood  Room)  ftnd  Elegant  T..ble.   Meals,  ZQc.  Single  Rooms,  eOo.   Free  'Bus. 


[laTABLISHU  ISfil.) 

GEORGE  iMORROW  A  CO., 

HAY  and  GRAIN 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 
89  Olay  Street  and  28  Oommerolal  Street 
Bam  Fbahoims,  Cal. 
im"  SmpPING  ORDERS  A  SPBCtALTT.'M 


EV2LETH  ft  NASH, 

COMMISSION  MBROHANTB 

And  Dealers  in  Fruit,  Prodaoe,  Poaltry,  Game,  Eggs 
Hides,  Pelts,  TaUow,  etc.,  488  Front  St.,  and  881,  888 
826  and  887  Washington  St.,  San  Frandseo. 


GRANGERS'  BANK 

OF  CALIFORNIA, 
SAN    FBANOISOO,  OAL. 

Incorporated  April,  1874. 


Aathorlsed  Capital  $1,000,000 

Capital  paid  np  and  ReserTe  Fnnd  800,000 
Dividends  paid  to  Stockholders...  720,000 

OFFICERS. 

A.  D.  LOGAN  President 

I.  C.  STEELE  Vice-President 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIEB  Cashier  and  Manager 

FRANK  MoMULLKN  Secretary 

General  Banking.  Deposits  received.  Gold  and  Silver. 
Bills  of  ExohangH  bought  and  sold.  Loans  on  wheat  and 
country  produce  a  specialty. 

January  1.  I8»2  A.  UONTPBLLIBR,  Ifanager. 


JAMES  H.  HA  TEN.  THOMAS  E.  HATEN, 

Notary  Pub  1  la 

HAVEN  &  HAVEN, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELORS  AT  LAW, 

No.  S80  California  Street, 

Tolephore  No.  1746.  SAN  FRAMCI8CO.  CAT. 


lj|/P|  I  WW!  I  UI^WMinlna.  Ditching.  Pumo- 
wW  m     m    ^^tng,  WInd&Stcam  Mach'y.  Encyclopedia  2Bo. 

■  ■       """The  American  WellWorks.Aurora.lll. 

I1-i3S.Canai-St.,CHICAGO,ILL.  I  .      .  , 
Klm  Sirsbt.  DALLAS,  TEXAS,  f  ' 
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Market  Review. 


DOMESTIC  PRODUCE,  ETC. 

San  Francisco,  April  27,  1S92. 

The  weather  is  the  absorbing  topic  of  coaversatiou, 
and,  as  usual,  the  croakers  (but  th's  timethey  appear 
to  be  jastlfied)  are  getting  iu  their  work  to  good  ad- 
vantage. With  two  fairly  dry  winters  the  ground  is 
deficient  in  moisture,  and  therefore  plant  vegetation 
Is  ill  prepared  to  withstand  the  dry  weather  we  are 
now  experiencing.  Unless  rain  falls  soon,  the  cry  of 
short  grain  crops  will  become  more  pronounced.  The 
local  money  market  continues  to  rule  easy.  Taxes 
have  been  paid  up  closer  than  for  years  past. 
Foreign  Grain  Review. 

London,  April  18  — J/art  Lane  Express  says:  En- 
glish wheats  are  dull:  prices  have  declined  lid  during 
the  past  fortnight.  Foreign  wheats  are  steady;  the 
stocks  now  held  at  15  grain  ports  amount  to  J, 951, 000 
quarters.  The  outlook  for  the  holders  of  these  stocks 
U  serious.  EngUsh  flour  is  dull  at  29s:  Minnesota 
flour  is  active  at  253.  Corn  is  firmer.  Barley,  oats 
and  beans  are  cheaper.  At  to-day's  market  only 
California  wheat  advanced,  the  rise  being  6d. 


Grain  Futures. 


Liverpool. 

The  foUowing  are  the  closing  prices  paid  for  vrheat  options 
per  ctl.  for  the  past  week: 

April.   May.     June    July.  Aug. 

Thursday   7s03|d  7s01  d  7sU0  d  BsllSd  7sUlld 

Friday   7s0jjd  7sOCJd  eallid  GsJUd  730lia 

Saturday   7303jd   7301  d   7sOO  d   7sOU  d  7sU('Jd 

Monaay   7.-i03Jd   7si)CJd   730j  d    7sC0  d  7300id 

Tuesday   7sU3id  7s01  d   7sO(Jd    7300id  7sOtiia 

No.  2  Red  Winter  are  quoted  ana  not  No  1  Calitorniao. 

The  following  are  the  prices  for  California  cargoes  for  oif 
coast,  nearly  due  and  prompt  shipments  for  .he  past  week. 

O.  0.   P.  S.   N.  D.  Market  for  P.  S. 

Thursday  ..3i566d    a6sOi    36s'Jd  Steady. 

Friday  Stised    36s0d     XsOd  Steady. 

Saturday..  363i)d    3Mtd     36sCd  Firmer. 

Monday  3(5s6d     3os  d     36s  d   Steady.    Weather  wet 

Tuesday.. ..36st)a     36s3d    36s3d    Firmer.    Held  higher. 

To-day  s  cablegram  is  as  follows: 

Liverpool,  April  27.— Wteat  firm  but  actiye.  Califor- 
nia spjt  lots,  73  5d;  off  coast,  3's  Cd;  just  shipped,  36s; 
nearly  due,  363  3d:  cargoes  off  coast  and  on  passage,  firmer 
bnt  not  active;  Mark  Lane  wheat,  slow;  French  country 
markets,  weak;  weather  in  Eng  and,  cold. 

New  York. 

The  following  shows  the  closing  price.'  of  wheat  for  the 
past  week: 

Day.  Apr.  May  June   July  Aug. 

Thursday   15c§   15.  i   U9i     149i  Uvi 

Fnday   156     151     li94     151  1494 

Saturday    156}   151i   149J     150  119J 

Monday   1574   152i   15l|     J503  150 

Tuesday   154J   152}   151      151}  1-50^ 

The  following  are  to-days'  telegram: 

New  York.  April  27.— Wheat,  9E|c  for  April,  91ic  for 
May,  90|c  for  June,  91c  for  July  a:  d  9;ic  for  August/ 

CuiCASo,  April  27.— Wheat,  Slic  for  May  and  81|c  for 
July. 

San  Francisco. 

WHEAT. 

?uyer  Season.  Buyer  Aug.   Seller  1892. 
H.       L.       H.      L.       H.  L. 

Thursday  15;!}    1524    14(.}  139 

Friday   153s  153|   

Saturday  153}  153i   

Monday  J.'isI    163i    141^  141 

Xueiday  1:3J     153}    1421  141| 

The  following  are  to-days'  recorded  sales  on  Call. 

Whont— Morning— Informal  Session:   Buyer  season,  200 
tons,  SI. 533;  teller  1832,  luO  ions,  .SI. 43};  900,  SI  43J  per  ctl. 
Regularlaession  :   Seller  1892,  lUO  tons.  S1.43J;  2u0.  S1.43j; 
401),  Sl.43i.    September.  200  tons,  S1.4;ii  per  ctl.  Afternoon 
session- Bui er season.  30O  ton",  SI. 53};  1(0,  SI. 53.  Seller 
189^,  300  tons.  SI. 44;  ICOO,  $1.44}  per  ctl.    Buyer  August,  600 
tons,  SI. 47}.    Buyer  September,  iOO  tons,  S1.48  per  ctl. 
BARLEY. 
Buyer  Sea^n.         May  June. 
H.        L.         H.      L.         H.  L. 

Thursday  H  li    lOOJ    954  91i 

Friday  lOli  lOli   

Saturday  U2j     10  ij   

Monday  104  103J   

Tuesday  103i     103i      101  101   

The  following  are  to-day's  recorded  sales  on  Call: 

Barley— Regular  session— Buyer  season,  200  tons,  S1.03J; 
200,  81.03i  Seller  1892,  new,  100  ton?,  998c;  200.  $1.00};  SoO, 
$1;  2uO,  SI  005  per  ctl.  Afternoon  Session— Buyer  season, 
100  tons,  «1.03i;  lO'J,  Sl.Oaj;  ILO,  .11.93^  Seller  1392,  new, 
200  tons,  $l;01i;  100,  S1.02;  100,  81.1j1|;  '.iOO,  SI  OIJ;  300,  Sl.Olg 
per  ctl. 

Markets  by  Telegraph. 

Eastern  Wool  Marl<ets. 

New  York,  April  iS.—BracUtreet's  says:  There  con- 
tinues to  be  a  good  demand  for  wool.  Prices,  while 
low,  are  unchanged.  The  fact  that  London  sales 
have  reopened  at  an  advance  has  strengthened  the 
feeling  here,  not  only  in  Australian  wools,  but  do- 
mestic flpeces.  Stocks  are  not  heavy,  and  there 
seems  to  be  little  choice  wool  from  which  to  choose. 
Manufacturers,  while  refusing  to  pay  more  for  wool, 
are  more  inclined  to  take  wool  at  current  quotations. 
New  wools  are  beginning  to  come  forward,  but  in 
only  fmall  lotj.  Some  new  spring  California  wool 
has  already  arrived,  but  as  yet  has  not  been  sold. 
Fleeces  are  selling  better  at  former  prices.  Texas 
wools  are  quiet  and  the  supply  hght.  The  demand 
for  Territories  is  weak,  although  a  few  sales  are  re- 
ported. There  is  a  good,  steaay  demand  for  medium 
grades  of  pulled  wools.  An  increased  demand  for 
carpet  wools  continues.  Prices  are,  however,  un- 
changed, but  firm.  Stocks  are  said  to  be  email. 

Nbw  York.  April  2.5.— A  liberal  closing  out  of  old 
continues,  and  late  prices  are  accepted.  Many 
broken  parcels  are  regarded  as  well  rid  of,  though 
Bold  cheap.  Fleeces— Australian  are  active.  A  re- 
cent estimate  of  the  receipts  of  prime  foreign  are 
much  mfKliHed.  Parcels  ostensibly  taken  for  this 
market  were  resold  at  the  tempting  advance  in  Lon- 
don. All  of  our  mills  are  busy.  Fabrics  of  all  kinds 
are  moving  well,  bales  at  New  York  were  472,5  0 
domestic;  'XH.Wl,  mainly  Montevideo,  to  arrive;  and 
l«,0f)O  monair.  Boston  sold  2.f>74,000  domestic  and 
K'A  (M  foreign.  A  few  lots  of  new  Calif  imia  are 
shown,  but  not  yet  quoted.  Philadelphia  is  hopeful 
of  a  better  deal  for  the  new  clip,  based  on  the  strong 
£aropeaD  situation. 

Eastern  Hop  Marl<ets. 

Nf.w  York,  April  2.5.— There  was  considerable  mar- 
keting of  unexpected  lots  for  consumption,  and 
prices  have  been  under  them.  There  is  no  export 
buying  of  moment,  and  brewers  will  hold  off  from 
liberal  purchases  while  the  market  is  weakening. 
Htate  and  Pacific  choice  91  dropped  to  i'Jc;  others 
range  down  to  21c;  '90'8,  14@20c.  Options  bid  and 
a«ked:  May.  24%<^26>^;  June,  25@28C;  July,  25%® 
28C;  August,  2.5c  bid. 

Eastern  Raisin  Marl<ets. 

VfW  York,  April  2.5  — Fine  quality  are  scarce  on 
the  market;  slow.  We  have  never  carried  many  bags 
Into  hot  weather,  and  bu)er8  are  therefore  cautious. 
A  itpeciilailve  lot  is  reporM-d  to  have  b'«n  placed  at 
Z^(tUV/^::  lrA/)<;  lots  al»ove  for  three  crown, 

fforne  w;lef:te'l  bag  crowns  are  being  packed  In  boxes 
here  U)  fill  certain  wants, 

CHiCAfio,  April  26.— {;aIlfornla  Dried  FrulU— The 
market  for  rauln*  rem«in»  quiet  and  ea«y,  but  in  all 


other  lines  there  is  a  feeling  of  firmness,  with  prices 
in  numerous  instances  showing  improvement. 
Eastern  Orange  Markets- 
Choice  California  oranges,  clean-skinned.  In  fair 
demand  and  ruling  steady,  but  common  or  smutty 
si  w  and  offerings  becoming  smaller.  California 
oranges;  Seedlings,  light,  TP  box  8140@ir)0;  heavy 
smutiv,  $'-'@250;  heavy  bright,  $2  75(g).;5: Navels,  light, 
SI  50@1  75;  heavy  smutty,  8260;  heavy  bright,  $:)  75(ai 
4  50.  California  nuts,  very  quiet:  Walnuts,  hard 
shell,  ft.  6@6>^  cts  ;  soit  shell,  cts. 

Eastern  Fresh  Fruit  IVIartcets. 
The  Earl  Fruit  Company  received  to-day  the  first 
consignment  ot  California  cheiries  ot  the  season. 
This  shipment  told  at  81  13  11).  and  constitutes  the 
opening  ol  the  California  green  fruit  season  iu  Chica 
go  for  tuis  year. 

Eastern  Dried  Fruit  Market. 
New  York,  April  25. — Apricots  are  strong  again. 
Prime  bags  are  quoted  at  7>^c;  extra  at  7^c.  Bags 
at  the  moment  take  precedence  over  boxes.  Peaches 
are  steady  at  6@7J^c;  two  hundred  old  sold  at  4)^c 
Prunes— Several  reserved  lines  have  shown  up,  but 
the  market  is  not  heavily  supplied.  The  West  took 
lour  cars  of  bags  with  seventies  and  eighties  quoted 
at  7@7i^o.  For  trade  wants,  specilied  sizes,  if  choice, 
bring  the  last  quotations. 

Miscellaneous. 

New  Y'ork,  April  25.— Mustard  seed— Steady  in  a 
wholesale  way.  Brown,  4@4>^c;  yellow,  4J^c.  Lima 
beans— Firm  and  fairly  active  at  $1.65® 1. 75  spot 
bushel. 


General  Remarks  and  Statistics. 


Cereals. 

The  Wisconsin  Crop  Bulletin  says  that  the  winter 
wheat  and  rye  passed  through  tne  cold  weaiher  in 
much  better  shape  than  expected.  The  condition 
is  now  lair. 

Through  Southern  Dakota,  Southwestern  Minne- 
sota and  most  of  Iowa,  the  late  storms  of  snow  and 
rain  were  very  severe,  putting  back  seeding  a  week 
or  so.  In  eastern  parts  of  Minnesota  seeding  has 
progressed  well.  Probably  a  third  of  the  seeding 
nas  been  done  in  the  southern  half  of  Minnesota 
and  South  Dakota,  with  only  occasional  lots  put  in 
in  the  north. 

Advices  Irom  St.  Petersburg  are  that  late  returns 
from  various  parts  of  the  empire  indicate  quite  a 
satisfactory  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  grow- 
ing crops.  Spring  seeding  is  said  to  have  begun 
under  very  auspicious  circumstances. 

Early  in  the  season  it  was  esiimated  that  France 
would  require  imports  of  96,000,000  bushels  of  wheat 
to  supplement  her  crop  of  224,000,000  bushels.  From 
August  1,  1891,  to  March  1,  1892,  there  have  been 
delivered  irom  French  custom  houses  63,424  000 
bushels  of  foreign  wheat,  and  at  that  date  17,2J0,- 
000  bushels  were  in  store  and  4,120,000  bushels 
afloat,  making  a  total  of  84,714,000  bushels.  It  will 
take  only  smull  imports  the  balance  of  the  season 
to  bring  the  total  up  to  the  first  estimates. 

The  crop  bulletins  of  Iowa,  Michigan  Illinois 
and  Missouri  say  that  the  cold  weather  and  frosts 
the  past  week  injured  early  vegetation  and  fruit  to 
some  extent,  ana  likewise  delayed  the  spring  seed- 
ing of  oats,  but  were  generally  benefi;;ial  to  the 
growing  wheat  crop. 

Dorubusch's  report  of  the  condition  of  crops  in 
Western  Europe  the  second  week  in  April  says  that 
in  England  a  distinct  improvement  was  observable. 
In  France,  the  wheat  and  rye  began  to  present  a 
fine  appearance.  Later  reports  Irom  Belgium  and 
Holland  showed  improvement,  while  in  Germany 
the  favorable  outlook  for  the  crop  was  affecting 
the  market.  The  Hungarian  official  report  was  not 
so  encouraging  as  commercial  reports.  The  Italian 
reports  were  quite  favorable.  Russian  repoits 
showed  improvement. 

Mark  Lane  Express  April  11th  reports  as  follows  : 
"  The  surface  soil  is  becoming  rather  arid,  and  as 
March  rainfall  was  half  an  inch  below  the  aver- 
age, April  showers  are  now  awaited  with 
some  anxiety  by  farmers.  The  wheat  plant  still 
looks  a  trifle  starved,  though  the  color  is  better 
than  It  was  a  fortnight  ago.  Despite  the  low 
prices,  a  good  area  seems  to  have  been  sown  to 
oats  and  barley.  Foreign  wheat  has  been  helped  a 
little  by  an  improved  inquiry  for  Germany,  and 
also  by  a  slight  rise  in  prices  at  New  York,  Ant- 
werp and  Amsterdam.  Value,  however,  cannot  be 
said  to  have  recovered  anything  from  a  week  ago; 
there  have  simply  been  larger  sales  at  the  low 
prices  then  accepted.  The  supplies  which  the  Uni- 
ted Kingdom  will  require  during  May,  June,  July 
and  August  are  already  in  sight  either  in  granary 
here  and  in  America,  or  on  passage,  and  this  im- 
parts an  ease  to  trade  which  is  unusual.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  losses  which  have  been  incurred  on 
the  midwinter  purchases  of  cargoes  are  very  heavy 
and  there  is  a  feeling  ot  disorganization  almost 
amounting  to  panic.  We  have  already  commented 
upon  the  low  price  at  which  the  new  Indian  crop 
is  being  sold  forward,  while  the  price  is  so  low  as 
to  absolutely  preclude  any  such  losses  as  have 
been  recently  experienced.  This  safety  has  not 
been  purchased  w.thout  considerable  sacrifice.  The 
whole  future  of  the  summer  trade  is  much  weak- 
ened and  the  chances  of  advancing  values  are  re- 
duced. 

London  cables,  April  26th,  report  as  follows:  Wheat 
and  flour  on  pa.ssage  to  United  Kingdom,  2,807,003 
qrs.;  Continent,  I,'.  32,0  0.  Imports  of  wheat  into  the 
United  Kingdom  during  the  past  week,  203,000  qrs.; 
flour,  23S,000  bbls. 

The  local  wheat  market  has  held  to  strong  but  fair- 
ly steady  prices  throughout  the  week.  It  now  looks 
as  If  ihe  bears  will  not  be  able  to  send  values  below 
81  50,  if  even  to  that  figure,  for  No  1  White  shipping. 
The  strength  of  the  market  is  due  largely  to  local 
cause*!,  viz  ,  a  certainty  of  a  smail  carryover,  a  lib- 
eral supply  of  tonnage  and  present  prospects  not  war- 
ranting our  expecting  a  larger  aggregate  outturn 
than  in  1891,  notwithstanding  a  larger  acreage  was 
fieeded.  Many  fields  which  were  Intended  for  grain- 
harvesting  will  cither  not  have  enough  to  justify  cut- 
ling,  or  else  will  be  cut  for  hay.  Continued  dry 
weather  has  been  against  growing  crops  in  many  sec- 
tions of  the  State.  Our  aa  vices  Irom  ihe  interior  re- 
port about  all  the  warehouses  cleaned  out  of  both 
wheat  and  barley.  From  up  north,  crop  advices  con- 
tinue uniformly  favorable. 

Cold  weather  the  past  few  days  has  been  favorable 
for  growing  crops,  and  wiih  a  liberal  rainfall  within 
a  fcw  days,  crops,  as  a  rule,  will  revive,  but  the 
chances  now  appear  to  be  against  a  rainfall. 

Barley  shows  considerable  strer.glh,  with  a  grow- 
ing imi)res»lon  that  although  the  acreage  seeded  to 
the  grain  is  larger  than  it  was  in  1891,  yet  the  aggre- 
gate outturn  will  probably  be  considerably  short  of 
that  in  last  year.  From  the  southern  part  of  the 
State  our  advices  are  confirmatory  that  large  areas 
will  be  cut  for  hay;  as  far  as  that  is  c  )ncerned,  hay- 
ing is  well  nnder  way  in  two  or  more  of  the  counties. 
The  carryover  this  year  will  not  be  large,  while  the 
demand  steadily  grows. 

Oats  show  more  stiength,  owing  to  a  steadily  In- 
creasing demand  from  trainers  of  speed  horses.  Ore- 
gon and  Washington  are  sending  to  us  heavy  sup- 
plies, but  as  the  surplus  In  those  two  States  has  fallen 
quite  low,  it  looks  as  If  still  higher  prices  must  rule 

fOOIl. 

The  receipts  of  corn  are  heavy,  but  owing  to  unfa- 
vorable crop  weather  and  light  available  supplies, 
the  market  holds  strong. 

Rye  Is  weak  and  dull. 

The  action  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange 
Call  Board  in  sustaining  the  directors  of  that  Institu- 


tion in  confirming  trading  In  futures  to  seller  option 
and  monthly  sales,  ought  to  create  more  Interest  In 
trading  on  call.  If  wo  are  to  have  gambling  or 
dealing  in  futures  it  is  much  better  for  it  to  be  con- 
ducted as  it  is  elsewhere,  by  monthly  options.  An 
exporter  there  can  buy  cargoes  ahead  for  delivery 
within  a  certain  month,  against  sales  for  shipments 
mide  in  the  demand  markets  of  Europe,  while 
farmers  can  sell  their  crop  for  delivery  within  a 
specified  month.  It  looks  as  if  the  new  rule  will 
work  for  the  best  interest  of  all  concerned. 
Feedstuff. 
Ground  feed  shows  considerable  strenglh  with  an 
advance  established  in  bran,  middlings  and  feed 
meal  Ground  or  rolled  barley  is  very  firm  with  a  free 
demand  ruling.  Owing  to  dry  weather  It  is  claimed 
that  the  consumption  oi  ground  feed  this  year  will 
be  larger  than  it  would  have  been  had  the  usual 
.'■l)ring  rains  fallen. 

Ihe  market  for  new  hay  which  began  to  show  signs 
of  opening  low,  is  now  exhibiting  more  strength, 
owin<  to  a  growing  impression  that  dry  weather  will 
shorten  natural  pasture.  With  a  short  pasture  sea- 
son and  renewed  attention  given  to  dairying,  com- 
bined with  increased  requirements  by  orchardisls, 
the  consumption  will  be  so  large  as  to  require  all 
that  will  be  cut.  'Ihe  carryover  of  old  will  be  large. 
Dairy  Produce. 

The  market  for  butter  shows  a  strong  tone,  which 
is  accepted  by  dealers  as  giving  evidence  of  having 
touched  bottom.  Receipts  are  larger,  which  admits 
of  extensive  packing.  It  is  said  that  one  firm  in 
this  city  is  receiving  orders  for  i  acked  butter  for 
future  delivery  at  ihe  rate  of  18  to  19  cents  per 
pound,  according  to  size  of  package  and  grade  of 
butter.  The  firm  sells  on  30,  60  and  90  days'  time. 
The  older  established  houses,  so  far  as»we  can  learn, 
are  not  pursuing  this  line  of  policy,  believing  that  it 
destroys  the  market. 

Cheese  is  weak  and  in  buyer's  fivor.  Receipts  are 
enlarging,  cajising  buyers  to  hold  off  for  conces- 
sions. 

Eggs  are  weak  at  quotations.  Heavy  receipts  of 
Eas'ern  are  against  Californian;  fairly  cool  weather 
admits  of  their  keeping  better.  The  more  expe- 
rienced dealers  think  that  the  market  for  Caliior- 
nian  is  about  bottom  for  the  season.  This  opinon  is 
grounded  on  past  experience  that  it  will  soon  be 
difficult  to  make  shipments  of  Eastern  to  this  market 
with  the  expectation  of  their  arriving  in  good  con- 
dition, consequently  fresh-laid  Californian  will  com- 
mand the  market. 

Fruit. 

Advices  to  hand  report  heavy  damage  by  frost  to 
grape  vines  in  the  lowlands,  chiefly  in  Napa  and  So- 
noma counties,  but  tree  fruits  have  so  far  escaped 
with  only  a  light  loss.  It  now  looks  as  if  the  vintage 
this  year  will  not  be  more  than  one-half  of  what  it 
wojld  have  been  bad  there  been  a  favorable  season. 
This  loss  will  probably  be  made  good  by  better  prices. 

Some  green  apples  came  in  the  past  week.  Last 
year's  apples  are  in  light  supply.  Tney  sell  at  from 
$2  to  S3.0U  a  box. 

Cherries  are  coming  in  more  freely,  but  as  yet  the 
quality  is  poor.  Sales  are  made  at  from  $1  to  81.50  a 
box.  Ihe  crop  promises  to  be  large.  F.  S.  Jones  of 
Suisun  is  said  to  have  made  the  first  shipment  of 
cherries  to  Chicago.  The  consignment  consisted  of  11 
boxes. 

Gooseherrips  are  in  slightly  better  supply. 

Strawberries  are  coming  in  quite  freely.  The  qual- 
ity is  better  than  last  year's.  The  demand  for  local 
requirements  and  shipping  is  suflioiently  large  to 
keep  prices  well  up  for  the  better  keepers. 

Dried  fruits  are  slow,  but  strong.  Apricots  are 
about  cl.  aned  up.  We  doubt  if  a  carload  could  be 
picked  up  in  this  city. 

Raisins  are  about  as  heretofore  reported. 

Mail  advices  coming  to  hand  froji  the  East  report 
that  the  peach  crop  will  not  only  be  short  in  Dela- 
ware and  New  Jersey,  but  that  irost  killed  the  early 
fruited  in  the  Central  States,  particularly  in  Illinois 
and  Indiana. 

Vegetables. 

Frosts  the  past  week  nipped  the  more  tender  veg- 
etable plants  and  vines  cultivated  on  the  lowlands, 
which  will  necessitate  replanting. 

Asparagus  is  weak  and  heavy,  owing  to  a  poor  de- 
mand. Rhubarb  is  stronger.  String  beans  are  com- 
ing in  more  freely,  with  Winters  a  large  contributor. 
The  market  for  green  peas  is  demoralized.  Receipts 
to  day  were  very  large,  and  with  only  a  few  buyers 
in  the  market,  sales  had  to  be  made  at  low  figures. 
Sweet  peas  sold  at  one  cent  a  pound.  It  is  said  that 
canners  will  not  buy  heavy  this  year  owing  to  the 
market  being  well  supplied  with  last  year's  pack. 

New  onions  are  coming  in.  The  quality  is  good 
for  the  season  of  the  year.  Onions  are  coming  to 
hand  from  Nevada  and  Oregon. 

Old  potatoes  are  demoralized.  New  potatoes  are 
stronger,  with  85  and  90  cents  obtained  for  something 
fancy  for  shipment  to  the  East.  The  low  prices  now 
current  are  inducing  heavy  shipments  to  distributive 
points  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Live  Stock. 

Bullocks  and  mutton  sheep  are  lower,  with  a  weak 
tone  reported  at  the  close.  Hogs  are  fairly  steady. 
Milch  cows  are  about  as  heretofore  reported.  Dairy 
cows  sell  at  from  820  to  835,  and  family  milkers  from 
835  to  875.  The  horse  market  does  not  show  any 
material  change. 

Wool. 

The  market  Is  exhibiting  more  life,  with  buyers 
and  sellers  meeting  in  their  views.  So  far,  scourers 
are  the  largest  operators.  This  is  easily  accounted 
for,  for  manufacturers  in  buying,  preferred  scoured  to 
wool  in  grease,  for  they  know  what  they  are  buying; 
besides,  shipping  scoured  wools,  they  do  not  pay 
freight  on  grease  and  dirt.  Large  wool  growers  are 
beginning  to  learn  the  advantage  of  having  their 
wool  scoured.  A  firm  in  this  city  reports  as  follows: 
"As  a  rule,  shippers  have  done  but  little,  chiefly  be- 
cause real  nice,  free,  bright,  light  stock  lor  shipping 
is  hard  to  find.  The  San  Joaquin  wools  are,  as  a  rule, 
poor,  so  far  as  received,  and  the  wools  now  coming 
from  what  are  termed  "  foothill  "  districts  have  more 
defects  and  less  staple  and  character  than  usual. 
Tnese  drawbacks,  as  well  as  the  continued  dull  and 
low-priced  market  in  the  East,  prevent  shippers  from 
buying  liberally,  and  it  is  feared  they  will  also  pre- 
vent much,  if  any,  imorovement  In  present  prices. 
Sales  are  reported  for  the  past  ten  days  of  300,000 
pounds." 

Miscellaneous. 

Poultry  is  fairly  firm  at  quotations. 

Lima  beans  are  strong  and  higher.  Other  kinds 
are  firmer.   The  demand  comes  from  the  East. 

Grain  bags  are  weaker,  with  a  slight  concession  re- 
ported in  asking  prices. 

Hops  are  about  as  reported  in  our  last  week's  Issue. 

Tbe  statistics  of  produce  exports  from  this  port  from 
July  Ist  to  April  7th,  compiled  from  tbe  most  reliable 
sources  aggregate  as  follows: 

1S91-92.  1893-91. 

Wheat,  ctis  12,0  8,524  10,676  149 

Flour,  bbls   873.072  931,020 

Barley,  ctla   786,338  208,535 

Live  Stocli. 


Prices  Current. 

GENERAL  PRODUCE. 


BEEF. 

Stall  fed   6  ® 

Grass  fed,  extra  ^  ^ 

First  (luallty  

Reconrt  auality   6  @ 

Third  quality          ...  4ia 

Bulls  and  thin  Cows. .  2  @ 

VEAL. 

Range,  heavy  6  @ 

Do  light  6m 

Dairy  7  d 


MUTTON. 

Wethers   7J'»— 

Ewes   7  &— 

Do  Bprlng   9J(g— 

HOGS. 

Light,  *  lb,  cents         6}®  - 

Heavy   4ta  - 

Feeders   3i  4  4 

Stock  HoRi.   81®  — 


Extra  choice  In  good  packages  fetch  an  tdTance  oo  top 
'I  lotatloiis,  while  very  poor  grades  sell  lees  thao  tbe  lowdt 
qioiatioos.  Wednesday,  April  27,  1862. 

BEANS  AND  PEAS.      i  FL(JUK 

Bayo,  ctl   2  CO  «  2  20  ^  litra.OltyMIUn  4-  80  (»  5  00 

Butter   a  40  a  2  80  DoOountryMills  4  65  @  S  00 

Pea   2  2i'J  ®  2  80  )  luperhne   2  75  g  3  10 

Red   1  93  @  2  15  NDTS-JoBBiNO. 

Pink   1  75  (g  2  00  I  Walnuts,  OaL  Ik      im  — 

amsll  White   ..  2  20  »if  2  C5  Do  Ohoice   6  i 

IJirgo  White. .. .  2  20  @  2  45  Do  paper  nhell..      7  ( 

Lima  2  15  ^  2  35   \lmoadB,  stt  shl.    10  i 

Fid  Peas.blkeye  1  3U  (<*  1  60  'Par«^  shell   12  i 

Do  green   1  3'J  («  1  50  Hard  Shea   6  ( 

DaNLes   1  25  ^  1  40  Brazil   Oi- 

Split   3  85  (g  4  15   Pecans  sraalL..  11 


BUTTER. 
OaL  Poortofalr.tt.l2i^ 
Do  good  to  choice  16  (<z 
Do  Giltedged...  —  @ 
Do  Creamery  rolls  —  @ 
Do  doGiltedge. .     —  W 

Eastern   —  @ 

CHEESE. 
Oal.  choice  mild     10  ^ 
Do  fair  to  good 
Do  gilt  edged.. 
Voung  America 

EGGS. 
Cal.  ranch,  doz. 
Dodo  selected.. 

Do  store  

Eastern   16  @ 

FEED 


Do  large   14t,(S 

—  I'eauuu   li-'r 

—  Filberts   lOt ' 

18J  Hickory   7 

18V  Chestnuts   llifg 

19  ONIONS. 

—  .Silver  Skln,Cholce 

I   per  ctl   2  00  (a  3  09 

10{  Fair  to  Good. . .  1  20  ®  — 

'0,  iCut   75  S  - 

Hi  New   1  50  @  2  00 

POTATOES. 
_  Early  Ro«,  ctl.     25®  40 
n,   BurbaokHeedling,  50  ®  70 


18 


Do  d'^  Oregfjn 


9  'J  ftS  1  15 

Jo  Do  IlumboldS..     40  («  75 

'°  KiverReOs   15  ®  35 

Bran,  ton          17  50  @18  50  l^t-"  •  •   60  @  80 

Feedmeal   26  51  §28  50  S''***'^   - 

Or'd  Barley....  22  00  @23  50  i  POULTBT. 

Middlings  20  03  (o!21  5J  HenB,  doz   6  00  @  8  00 

Oil  Cake  Meal..  @25  00  [Roosters.old....  6  50  ®  8  CO 

Manhattan  Food  ^  cwt.  7  50  !  Do  young   8  00  (J(12  00 

HAY.  I  Broilers,  small..  3  00  ;S  5  60 

Wheat,  per  ton.  12  00  @    —  Do  large   «  03  ®  — 

Do  choice   @I4  EO  iFryers   7  00  ®  — 

Wheat  and  OatelO  00  ral3  00  Ducks   6OO@90O 

Wild  Oats  10  00  @  Oeeee,  pair   1  75  (ft  2  25 

Cultivated  do.. 10  00  @  Gosling.^    2  50  (ft  3  00 


Barley  lo  00  @12  CO  l-urkoya,  Oobl'r.     17  i 

Alfalfa   8  00  glO  00  Turkeys,  Hens..     19  @ 

Olover   ®     —  Manhattan  Egg 

Straw  bale   45®    60     Food  ^  cwt. .  .11  50  @ 

GRAIN.  ETO.  PROVISIONS 
Barley,  feed.  ctl.  1  CO  @  1  03S  OaJ.Bacon.he'Ty.lb  9i't 


Do  Choice   1  05  @  — 

Do  Brewing  ....  1  05  (g  —  „  „.  „ 
Do  do  Choice...  1  15  @     —  L^Jf"' *9 


Medium . 
Light. 


1  I82@ 
1  05  @  1  40 
1  45  @  1  60 
1  70  @  - 
1  35  @  1  40 

1  36}  g  

1  38J3  

1  46i^  - 


Do  do  Giltedge. 
Do  Chevalier... 
Dodo  Giltedge, 
Buckwheat.  ... 
Com,  White... 
Yellow,  large. . 

Do  small  

Uats,  milling.. . 
Feed,  Ohoice....  1  43^3 

Da  good  1  35  @ 

D3  fair   1  30  @ 

Surprise   1  60  @ 

Black  Oal   1  15  W 

Do  O.egon         1  25  @ 

Gray  1  25  (g 

Kye   1  42  J® 

Wheat,  milling. 
Giltedged....  1  67J@ 

Dd  Choice   1  55  @ 

D  )  fair  to  good. .  1  51}  '* 
shipping,  cho'ce  1  5i}(g 

Do  good   1  fO  <g 

Do  fahr   1  iV/gt 

Common  1  4-j  @ 

Sonora   1  43 

HOPb, 


1891  Choice  to  Ex. 
Fair  to  Good. . . 


26  @ 
22  @ 


Oal.  Sm'k'dBeet 
HamB.Calsalt'd    10  ( 
do  Eastein...  12^1 
BEBDS. 

Alfalfa   12  ( 

Olover,  Bed          14  ( 

White   20  ( 

Flaxseed   \i 

_  I  Hemp   3j( 

_  Mustard,  yellow  34( 
_  j   do  Brown ....      3  < 
-  1  WOOL. 
~  I  Spring,  18S2. 

  I  Humb't  &Men'clno  —  < 

Sac'to  valley. ...     16  ( 
8  Joaquin  vaUey    11  ( 
~  Cala'v  k  F'th-U.     14  ( 
_  [Oregon  Eastern.     10  ( 

do  valley   —  ( 

~  iSo'n  Coast,  def..     10  ( 
_  iNevada  (S'ate).     15  ( 
_  j  HONEY. 
1  57J  WhlteComb,2-Jb     10  @ 
do  do  l-tbfram3 


3D  I  White  extracfd 
—  jAmbcr  do 
iBeeswax,  lb.... 


12 'd 
61® 
6i@ 
22  ® 


124 
15 

I 

4 
4 

3i 


15 
17 
17 

12 
V 

13 
14 

7 

6* 


Fruits  and  Vegetables. 


Choice  selected.  In  good  packages,  (etch  an  advance  on  the 
quotations,  while  very  poor  grades  sell  leas  than  the  lower 
quotations.  Wednesday,  April  27, 1892. 

Limes,  Mex  ....  2  50  @  3  50  Cherries,  box..  1  00  @  1  25 

Do  Cal   —  @     —  IBeets,  sk   —  «  1  00 

Lemons,  box....  1  00  @  3  00  'Carrots,  ak   35  @  — 

Do  Sicily   5  00  ®    —  |Okra,  dry,  tt>. . . .     15®  — 

Oranges,   Seed-  jParsiUps,  ctL...     —  @  1  25 

lings  i  Peppers,  dry,  lb     10  @  — 

Redlands          1  75  @  2  25  Do  green   —  ®  — 

River.-ide  1  50  ®  1  75  iromips,  ctl   60  <g  — 

Los  Angeles..  1  25  ®  1  50  Cabbage,  100  lbs    40  ®  — 

Do  Navels—  Garlic,  ft   2®  4 

Redl  nda  3  CO  @  4  00  |.Squash,Mrft,  tnl2  00  @lo  00 

Los  Angeles..  2  50  ®  2  75  iDoSummer.lb..     10  W  15 

Riverside         2  50  @  3  00  Tomatoes,  box.  2  50  @  — 

Duane   2  50  ®  3  00  lAsparagUB,  box  1  00  ®  — 

Oranges  frosted  and  pnor  Do  choice  to  ex.  2  00  @  — 
sell  at  a  decline  of  S1@S1  5D  Peas,  green,  sk.     75  @  — 

per  box  on  the  above  quota  Do  sweet   \\@  2j 

tions.  .Rhubarb,  box..     25  @  1  00 

Strawberries,  per  chest—       '-String  Beans. .       8®  \H 
LoLigworth...  7  03  @12  OO  Cucumbers,  doz     75  ®  1  25 

Sharpness....  5  00  ®  8  00  Mushrooms   10  @  30 

Gooseberries,  lb     12®  15 


Grain  and  Wool  Bags. 

Calcutta,  spot   71  ®  7i 

Do,  June-July   7i  @  7j 

Wool  Bags   36®  38 


BUCKEYE  RAKES, 

8,  10  and  12  Foot. 


KNOWLTON  MOWERS. 

4  ft.  3  in.,  4  ft.  6  in  ,  5.  6  and 
7  ft.  cut. 


PLANO  RUSTLER  MOWERS 

4  ft.  3  in.  and  5  ft.  cut. 


IRON  TURBINE  and  COLUMBIA 
Steel  Windmills,  8, 10  &  12  Ft. 


PACIFIC  COAST  AGENTS: 

P,  P.  MAST  k  CO., 

31  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


pA6\f\e  f^URAL>  f  RES§. 


April  30  1892 


AddHional  Grange  News. 


Grange  Notes. 

E.  W.  Davis,  W.  M.,  called  at  headquar- 
ters on  the  23d  inst.  He  expressed  rfgrets 
at  not  being  able  to  visit  Temescal  and 
Eden  Granges;  is  looking  well  and  will 
continue  the  State  canvass  with  his  usual 
energy. 

Eden  Grange.  —  The  State  Grange 
special  meeting  was  well  attended  at  Hay- 
wards.  The  Harvest  Feast  spread  in  N.  S. 
G.  W.  Hall  was  extra  fine.  We  learn  that 
the  arrangements  for  the  day  throughout 
were  well  planned  and  carried  out.  Some 
nine  visiting  Patrons  from  San  Jose  were 
in  attendance,  besides  a  number  from  Dan- 
ville, Temescal  and  other  Granges.  Bros. 
Coulter,  Adams  and  Blackwood  were  the 
leading  speakers.  Master  Dennis  and  other 
officers  of  Eden  Grange  were  credited  with 
doing  good  work. 

A  Grange  and  Alliance  Picnic  is  an- 
nounced at  Creston,  San  Luis  Obispo  Co., 
for  April  30th.  Past  State  Lecturer  Geo. 
Steele  is  expected  to  attend.  About  the 
middle  of  May  it  is  proposed  to  hold  another 
joint  Grange  and  Alliance  picnic  at  Arroyo 
Grande. 

O.  N.  Caldwell  writes  from  Carpenteria, 
Santa  Barbara  Co ,  April  17th,  saying: 
"  Our  Grange  is  alive,  but  not  making  much 
progress.  Past  Master  Overhiser's  visit  to 
the  Grange  meeting  on  the  forenoon  of 
April  9th  was  profitable  to  us  all.  He  gave 
us  information  of  the  Trade  Card  system 
and  other  things  of  importance  to  Grangers. 
After  lunch,  which  was  greatly  enjoyed,  a 
number  of  outsiders  met  with  us.  Bro. 
Steele  read  the  Declaration  of  Principles, 
and  gave  a  talk  on  Grange  subjects.  He 
spoke  of  the  early  work  of  the  Grange  and 
the  sterling  advantages  which  the  Grangers' 
Bank  and  Business  Association  had  proved 
for  the  welfare  of  farmers,  I  believe  we 
have  more  strength,  as  well  as  knowledge, 
from  his  visit." 

Important  Cirottlab.— The  Chairman 
of  the  State  Grange  Connmittee  on  Woman's 
Work,  Mrs.  Hattie  S.  Jones,  has  sent  the 
W.  M.  of  each  subordinate  Grange,  for  the 
Committee  on  Woman's  Work  in  the 
Grange,  an  urgent  appeal.  Mrs.  Jones  re- 
quests notice  to  be  sent  her  if  any  Grange 
fails  to  receive  the  circular. 


MUSIO  FOR 


HAY  PRESSES. 

Hay  Presses  made  by  the  Celebrated  Pre?s 
Manufacturer, 

MONARCH  HAY  PEESS, 
JUNIOR  MONARCH  HAY  PRESS 
HURRICANE  PRESS  (Size  A.) 
GENUINE  PRICE  PETALUMA  PRESS. 
WIDE  WEST  (All  Steel)  PRE  iS. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

L.  0.  MOREHOUSE, 

SA.N  LEA.NDRO,        -        -        -  CAL. 


THE 


WHITE  IS  KING 

OF  ALL 

SeviDg  MacMnes. 

simple  in  CongtructioD,  Light 
Running,  Mott  Duiable  and  Com- 
plete. 

Visitors  always  welcocne. 

WHITE  SEWING  MACHINE  CO,, 

043  &  945  MARKET  ST.,  8.  P. 


CANTATAS, 

OPERAS  AND  OPPERETTAS, 

OLD    FOLKS'   CONCERTS,  ETC. 


Cantatas  for  Singing  Schools 
and  Societies. 

ESTHKR,  THE  BKAUTIFUL  QUKEN,  by  Wm.  B. 
Bradbury.  This  Lantita  is  too  well  known  to  need  descrip- 
tion; it  lias  had  au  enormous  sale.  Time  of  present»tion,  two 
hours;  full  instructions  io  the  book.  (Orchestral  paits  may 
be  reuttd,  .$5.00  per  mouth.)  Price  5U  cent-!.  BEL8HAZ- 
ZAR'S  FEAST,  OR  THE  FALL  OF  BABYLON,  by  G.  F. 
Koot.  A  dramatic  Cantata  in  ten  scenes,  with  fine  solos, 
part  songs,  and  choruses.  Eight  characters;  Jewish  cos- 
tumes. Price  5J  cent.-(.  PILGItIM  FATHERS,  by  G.  F. 
R')0t.  A  historical  Cantata  of  Colonial  Times;  not  dramatic. 
Piic«  50  ceuts;  linretto  12  cents.  Other  go  id  Cantatas  are 
UANIHL  (50  cents),  RUTH  AND  BOAZ  (paper,  65  cents). 

For  Female  Voices  Only. 

In  this  class  are  TWIN  SISTERS  (easy  and  pleasant), 
Price  4U  cents.  Plt'NIC  (no  action,  no  dialogue,  one  liour 
of  solos,  trios,  choruses,  etc.).  Price  75  ceuts.  MAUD 
HIVING  (with  dialogue  and  action).  Price  .TO  cents.  NEW 
KIjOWER  QUEEN;  a  bright  Cantata  for  festive  occasions, 
not  difficult.  Time,  two  hours;  13  characters.  Price  6U  cents. 

For  Children. 

THE  MERRY  COMPANY.  OR  CADET'S  PICNIC:  In- 
troducing niekdies  from  The  Mikado,  The  Mascot,  Patience, 
efc  ,  wfth  other  popular  airs.  Price  40  cents.  SCHOOL 
FESTIViSL:  A  pretty  Cantata  for  school  exhibitions.  It 
is  instructive  and  sim,  le;  no  scenery.  Price  25  cents. 
VOICKS  OF  NATURE:  Bright  and  interesting;  one  hour 
in  length,  i  ntroduces  hirds,  animals,  insects,  and  (lowers. 
Price  40  cents  STRANGE  VISITORS,  OR  A  MEETING 
OF  NATIONS,  by  J.  C  Macy.  Twenty  children,  in  the  cos- 
tumes of  fairies,  sing  characteristic  national  songs;  a  little 
dialogue  Price  3  )  ceuts,  or  §3.00  pi  r  d  zen.  HOUR  IN 
FAIRYLAND.  Five  scenes,  very  simple;  time,  one  hour 
and  a  half.  (Orchest'a  parts  may  he  rented,  .§5.00  perimoutb.) 
Price  50  cents.  DAY  IN  THE  WOODS,  by  Gabriel.  Ex- 
cellent mu^ic,  easy  for  children,  but  very  bright.  Some  rtci- 
tations;  a  charming  Cantata.  Price  40  cents;  # '.i  0  per  dozen. 
KINGDOM  OF  MOTHER  GOOSE  (by  Mrs.  Bordman,  in 
three  acts).  Price  25  cents;  .'52.28  a  dozen.  A  TRIP  TO 
EUROPE  (just  is  ued  in  three  sc>n's).  Price  30  cents;  §3.1  0 
per  dozen.  THE  DAIRY  MAID'S  SUPPER  (tor  church 
festivals;  with  music  and  illustrative  pictures).  Price  20 
cents;  .$1.80  per  dozen.  THE  RAINBOW  FESTIVAL  (for 
a  fair  or  chui-ch  entertainment,  in  two  scenes;  veiy  pretty 
tableaux).    Price  20  cents;  $1.80  per  dozen. 

For  Male  and  Female  Voices. 

GARDEN  OK  SlNtaNG  FLOWER-i,  Ijy  Holden.  One 
simple  scene;  the  only  ch  iracters  are  the  gardener  and  the 
different  flowers;  the  mLSic  is  simple  and  vtry  pretty.  Price 
40  cents;  iJ3.S0  per  doz  u.  GYPSY  QUSEN,  in  two  acts; 
eat y  costumes  and  scenery.  Exceptioaally  good  music.  (Or- 
chestra parts  can  be  rented).  Price  60  ceuts.  QUIXOTIC 
QUAKERS:  (  A  droll  dialogue,  with  bright,  hum  irons  mu- 
sic.) Price  30  cents;  .$3.00  par  dozen.  THE  JOLLY  FARM- 
ERS: (For  high  school,  ama'eur  clubs,  etc.)  Price  40  c  nts; 
.$3.60  per  dozen.  HERUESOF'76:  (Diamacic  Cantata  of  the 
Revolution,  in  three  acts.)  Price  .$1.00.  Words  only,  10  cents. 

Old  Folks'  Concert  Tunes. 

Newly  revised  edition,  greatly  enlaiged.  Ill  pages,  from 
new  plates.  AU  the  favorite  compositions  of  Billing!,  Swan, 
Holden,  Read,  Kimball,  Ingalls,  etc.  Price  50  cents  postpaid: 
§1.56  per  dozen,  not  prepaid. 

OLIVER  DIISON  COMPANY, 

4  53-463  Washington  St.  Boston. 


PLOWS 

BAKER  yAMILTONsACTo 


LOWEST  PUrOEH. 
EASIEST  TERMS. 
LAR<;EST  STOCK. 
Oldest  MuhIc  House. 


DAISY  WAGON 

Write  us  for  prices  and  full  particulars.  Address 

TRUMAN,  aOOKEB  «  CO., 
SAN  FRANCISCO.... and  FRESNO. 


PIANOS 

KOHLER  &  CHASE, 


BROWNE'S 


-PATENT- 


SQUIRREL 
EXTERMINATOR. 


This  Is  an  apparatus  for  burning 
straw  and  sulphur,  and  also  forces 
the  fumes  down  their  holes,  which 
never  fails  to  kill.  I  will  give  $100 
in  case  the  exterminatordoes  not  kill 
(If  properly  applied>  every  ground 
squirrel  that  its  deathly  fumes 
ponies  in  contact  with.  Thouaands 
are  in  use.  Price  $3  00.  Send  (or 
ciiculars  to 

F.  E.  BROWNE, 

314  &  Sie  So.  Sprlns  St., 
Lob  Antreles,  Cal. 


J  hi K SKY 8— The  besE  A.  J.  C.  C.  Ilsifistered  Herd  Is 
owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S  F.    Animals  for  sale. 


klPKAT  Vm  FRUIT  TKttS  i  VINfcS 


V/orray  Fruit  and  Leaf  Blfght  of  AppJet,  Pearf,  Oheiries, 
(Jrapftftnrt  Potr.to  Itot.  Plum  (lurcufia  prnventwd  byuning 


EXCELSIOR  '5^,f?A?^lr 


WHITELEY 


THE  HICKORY  HOOP-POLE  CUTTER. 


The  ONLY  Mower  with  SOLID  STEEL  GUARDS 
and  PITMAN  CONNECTION. 


THE   BEST   GRASS    CUTTER   ON  EARTH. 

You  Want  it  if  you  Need  a  Mower  at  all. 


PERFECT  FRO!T  ALWAYS  SELLS  AT  COOD  PRICES.  O.t.lo«n«  tfio. 
in..JI  tn)nrlni,ii,nmm.lo  Fmlt.  frM,.    I.nrsn  .to,.h  of  Prillt  Trc...  VInr.. 

Mnl  U*rT»  I'iKiil.  M  llolt«w  l-riuu..  aililrwi  WJll.»TAUl..l|«lMf. Ill* 


ALLISON,   NEFF  &  CO., 

S.  E.  Corner  Main  and  Market  Sts,,  San  Francisco. 

THE  OSBOME  MACHINERY 

LEADS  THEM  ALL. 

0.  M,  OSBORNE  &  CO.,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  and  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


MANDFAOTDBERS  OP 


Mowers,  Reapers,  Self-Binders,  All-Steel  Rakes  and 
Harrows,  and  Heavy  Jobbers  in 
Binding  Twine. 

THE   OSBORNE  MOWER 

la  a  World  Beater  in  Alfalfa,  Clover,  Grain ,  Tame  or  Wild  Hay.  Simple 
Gearing,  Durable  Parts -mainly  malleable,  Rapid  Motion,  High  Wheels, 
Wide  Tread,  Loose  and  Flexible  Cutter  Bar;  has  attained  a  world-wide 
reputation  of  superiority,  and  their  immense  sales  show  their  popular 
appreciation.  Farmers  before  buying  should  examine  and  compare  them 
with  all  others.  We  are  confident  of  the  result.  Call  on  our  nearest 
agent  or  write  us  for  catalogue  and  prices.  Address 

D.  M,  OSBORNE  &  CO,  Bluxome  St,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


By  Seducing  the  Interest  of  the  Debt 
The  Nation  Makes  a  Saving. 

By  using  CABBOLINEUM  AYRXABIUS 
lOOO's  of  Dollars  will  be  Saved. 

FARMBRS,  Orchardlats,  Wlne-Qrowers,  Hop-Growers,  Chicken-Ranchers,  let  us  tell  you: 

Save  money  and  work  by  pa'nting  your  Fences,  Barnfi,  Stables,  Troughs,  Stakes,  Poles  and  all  wood  exposed 
to  moisture  or  climat'c  influences  witn  the  celebrated  Carbollneum. 

IT  13  EX  :!ELLENT.    IT  IS  CHEAP.    It  prBlongB  the  life  of  wood  at  least  100%. 

It  Is  at  loggerheads  with  Insects,  Chicken  Lice  and  Vermin.    They  don't  like  Carbollneum;  they  keep  away. 
It  is  an  enemy  to  Kats  and  mice;  they  lose  their  appetite  for  wood  treated  with  Carbolineum, 
It  disinfects  Barns  and  Stables  and  destroys  Microbes. 

It  prevents  Shingles  coated  with  Carbollneum  from  rotting,  warping  or  cracking. 

It  makes  Rope  nice  and  pliable,  it  beats  tar  coating. 

It  contains  no  acids  or  Injurious  or  poisonous  ingredients. 

It  is  THE  BICST  WOOD  i  RESERVER  IN  THE  WORLD.  We  state  facts  and  have  testimODialB  genuine  and 
indisputable. 

  SEND  ORDERS  TO   

CARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  00. 

HTJECEE  &  CO,,  Pacific  Coast  Agenta,  819  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal, 


April  30,  1892 


pAciFie  i^uraid  press 


419 


The  Excelsior  FrnitTree  Protector 


Uaaufactured  by 

BONESTELL&CO. 

Wholesale 
Paper  Dealers, 

401403  Sansome  St,, 


Send  for  Ssmples. 


Protect  Your  Trees  from  Sunburn,  Borers, 
Babbits,  Etc.,  by  Using 

THE  PACIFIC  TREE 
PROTECTOR 

(Patent  applied  (or) 
AT  A  CO«T  OF  FKOM  1  CT. 
TO  2  CTS.  PER  TR£E. 

It  is  the  only  Perfect  Tree  Protector, 
ftEd  Is  being  used  by  many  of  the 
Largest  Growers  in  the  United  States. 
Waterrroof,  adjustable  and  convenient. 
Saves  time  and  trouble  and  expanse. 

Write  (or  samples  of  above;  also  (or 
samples  and  catah  gue  'taiSrasi 

FAY'S  PATENT  MANILLO 
LEATHER  ROOFING. 

CEILING,  SIDING,  SHEATHING  AND  CARPETING. 
Kjsy  to  apply— iu<it  the  thing  (or  Hou"e8,  Barns,  Ice 
Houies  and  Outbuildings — Durable  and  Cheap. 

PACIFIC  ROLL  PAPER  CO., 

PACIFIC  COAST  AGENTS. 
30  and  32  First  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


$ee(l3,  Hapt;,  (tc. 


PACIFIC  HEIGHTS  NURSERY, 

Nurserymen  and   Florists,  Attention! 

(WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL.) 

We  have  on  hand  and  constantly  arriving  from  Japan 
and  China: 

Camellias.  Azaleas.  Irla  Kaempferl  (over  150 
varieties).  Ferns.  Palms,  Cycaa  Kevoluta,  Za- 
mta,  Japan  Orange,  Persimmon  and  other 
fruit  trees.  Lilies,  erlce  Japonlca,  Chrye- 
antbomums.  New  and  Rare  tverg  e"n  acd 
Deciduous  Trees.  Mew  and  Rare  Plants, 
Sbrub  acd  Palm  Seeds. 

All  plant?  acclimated.  Send  ua  your  Business  C:bra 
and  we  will  quote  Trade  Prices  for  lOOO,  100,  10  or  single 
plants 

Retail  prices  cn  opp'ieation. 


2225  Jacksor 


San  Francesco. 


OQR 

rCGUE? 

'  e  tneLargest  Collection 

-  OP— 

Ffnits,  Palms,  Ferns. 

Economic  Plants, 


RARE  NEW  PLANTS, 

From  the  FOUR  CORNERS  of  the  Karth,  grown  'or 
sale  in  the  U.  8.  No  nursery  like  ours.  Supply  Can- 
totnorR  all  over  the  Whole  Wor  d,  by  MAIL,, 
EXPRESS  or  FREIGHT. 

REASONER  BROS.. 


Eetablished  1883. 


ONECO,  FLORIDA, 


ESTABLISHED  1863. 

THOS.  MBHBRIN, 

AGENT  FOR  THE  CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO. 

Largest  and  Most  Complete  Stock  of  Frait,  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Apples,  Almonds,  Apricot,  Pear,  Prune,  Plum,  Peach  and  Cherry. 
Also  Fine  StocK  01iT«8,  Oranges,  Lemons,  Nnt  Treea  and  Small  Frnits;  Magnolias, 
Cameillag,  Falmg;  LiarK«  Stock  nf  Roses,  Clematis,  Etc.,  Etc. 


GRASS,  CLOVER,  VEGETABLE,  FLOWER  AND  TREE  SEEDS,  TOP  ONIONS,  Etc..  Etc, 

Catalogues  Mailed  Fre*.  Address 

THOS.  MEHERIN,  516  BATTERY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


PLANTS!  PLANTS!  PLANTS! 

We  bave  an  unusually  large  assortment  of  Veeretable  Plants,  embracing  tbe  differ- 
ent varieties  of  Tomato,  Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Bag,  Pepper,  Celery,  Sweet  Potato 
Plants,  &c..  now  ready  for  shipment  In  large  or  small  lots,  and  specially  packed  to 
carry  by  freight  or  express. 


PAN8IE8!  PAN8IE8!  PAN8IE8! 

Now  ready  for  shipment,  well  grown,  stalky  plants  of  richest  shades,  grown  from 
choicest  German  seed,  and  extra  large  flowered. 


SEND   FOE   SPECIAL  PLANT   CIRCULAR.  ADDRESS 

W.R.  STRONG  COMPANY, 

SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 


ORANGE  AND  LEMON  TREE8. 

Med.  Sweet,  R.  W,  Navel,  Malta  Blood,  P.  R.  St.  Michael,  Satsama, 

And  other  new  and  old  varieties. 


ALOHA  NURSERIES,  Penryn,  Placer  Co.,  California. 


ITRXJIT  TREES. 


■  Axxd  Plus  TJXtx>A,. 


EARLY  CPAWFORD.  FOSTER, 
MUIK    AND    ORANGE  CLING 


f  I^EINTdl  I=»I=l.XT]KrES  on  Myrobolan,  Peach  and  Almond  Roots. 
.A-T^x-loots,  Oliorrlos.    Olives,   "V^a.lifXTJLtsi,  ISto. 

CORRESPO.NDENCe   H<>PK^TFL'LLY  SULICIIKU. 

•m.TJivLBTJi-.x^  c*3  IBID  e3:o:E3, 

Growers  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Vegetable,  Flower  and  Farm  Seeds, 

4I0-4'<1    S'NSOMK    S1KE*':T     *\N     FKA.XI-ifO  C\l. 


Grand  New  CaDna,  ^ '  VEinXTTrJJFL  A^'^ 

i-'K  II  i-l  I '  t  t  —  I  arg.  Ht  Kl  Mi-rs  a  y  or  llVre'  — ■*  l  *'«l,.r —  i  btauti  ul  b  e  dint' ol  Car 
111  T.c  f-i.d  Sc»  1  t  Peal-,  IJ  li>  li  .iio'KS  ■  r  .8  ,  u  3  i  cli  a  lout',  t  |)ci  i  uj;- a  cei.fe  ,  .i  d  tu  i  iii^'  gra^'efuHy 
.nil.<»r  !■;  >p  kin  voij'  !»;,'>;.  flj»  fs  n>  uroMMl;  K  iaife  1  rtf  ,  r  o  i  dark  yre  i  ,  d  r  line  on  edi;i;  of  Kavt^; 
lie  lilt,  3';  to -t  feet.  '  cm  ci.ucs  'o  h\  om  •  a-ly  in  H  riu^'  i-nJ  bljoma  til  l..vO  D.  cm'^cr;  V  ijo.-o.s  OroKcr— 
.\  P  1{  I  .\  C  A  ,>l  c »  ^  1 1  "  •  .  ^  N  -  - .  I  -i  J 
Se:  d  t  yi  new  catalogue  if  I'  ants,  Bu:b  ,  b-  dj  and  C'aiti. 

THEODOSIA  B.  SHEPHER  >  VEMTURA,  CAL 

(Ulun  wii  iiitr  mention  (lie  RoKAL  Pkks.".) 


^   SFX.E1>TIDID    C0I-<I-.ECXI03Sr  OF 
^NSSXJ^1-»      DPXaO'WEJU.  fXj^nVTS, 

Coi  sistiog  of  only  lh3  Be^t  V  rioli°s  knoA  n  ?o  the  trade;  all  col  jis  separate.  Now  Ready  for  Shipment. 
Low  lates.    Send  for  descriptive  piije  list  with  full  directions  for  treatmcn.-    Add  ess 

SCHWA  KZ    BKO.S..    f  acraiiiento,  Cal. 


M  niiCD  Garden,  Tree,  Field  and  Crass  Seeds,  Ull  I  CT 

ULUWkll  CTTPTi        iTMS-OMTO^r  SF.TS-PT.ANRT  .TR  aARnF.T^  TOOT.S. 


TIMOTHY 


SEED  GRAINS-ONION  SETS-PLANET  JR.  GARDEN  TOOLS. 

TRUMBULL,  STREAN  &  ALLEN  SEED  CO., 

1426-1428  St.  Louis  Avenue,       KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  D|||CPDACC 
g^~Send  for  Our  Illustrated  Catalogue— FR£:i<:.,^  DLUC  UHAOw 


THE  ECONOMY  HORSE-POWER 

 WITH  

Fly-Wheel  Walking  Beam  for  Pamplng  I^arge  Qnan  titles  of  Wats 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 


NOTE    THESE  FACTS, 

 THAT  IN  THE  

PECOS  VALLEY 

THE  FRUIT  BELT  OF  NEW  MEXICO, 

Fariiiera  in  Ihis  valley  raise  two  or  tliree 
croi)3  a  year  of  graiu  and  vegetables  and  live 
crops  a  year  of  hay; 

Slock  grazes  on  green  alfalfa  all  winte  . 

Every  farmer  in  the  Pecos  Valley  is  writing 
to  all  his  frienrls  to  come  here; 

The  Pecos  Valley  is  destined  to  rival  any 
portion  of  southern  California  as  a  fruit-grow- 
ing country; 

It  produces  nearly  every  variety  of  fruit,  veg- 
etable and  cereal  that  can  be  grown  anywhere 
in  the  United  Slates; 

Nearly  every  species  of  forest  tree  can  also  be 
grown  liere  under  irrigation; 

Vegetables  and  grain  can  be  grown  between 
fruit  trees  while  the  latter  are  growing  to  the 
bearing  stage; 

We  have  a  home  market  for  all  our  products 
at  g"od  prices; 

We  have  the  most  delightful  and  healthful 
climate  in  the  world; 

The  thickest  ice  formed  here  this  winter  was 
li!-s  than  one  inch  thick; 

Tlie  tot  1  snow  fall  was  less  than  two  inches; 

The  sun  shone  on  this  valley  3.'}2days  in  1891; 

This  climate  is  a  never-failing  cure  for  con- 
sumption, bronchitis,  asthma,  catarrli,  rheu- 
matism, etc. 

All  pulmonary  troubles  are  relieved  b.y  a 
pertiianent  residence  here; 

There  isjust  freezing  enough  here  in  winter 
to  kill  out  any  and  all  possible  impurities  in 
air  or  water; 

Men  can  work  outdoors  with  comfort  every 
day  in  the  year; 

Our  Pecos  River  water  is  pleasant  to  the 
taste  and  healthful; 

It  is,  moreover,  a  never-failing  cure  for  dys- 
pepsia and  liver  troubles,  and  for  all  diseasea 
of  the  bladder  and  kidneys: 

It  is  also  excellent  water  for  stock; 

All  kinds  of  stock  thrive  on  it; 

Good,  pure,  cool,  well  water  can  be  had  any- 
where in  the  valley  bv  digging  20  to  40  feet; 

And  a  great  many  others  equally  important 
which  we  will  point  out  when  you  come  here. 

Meanwhile  send  for  handsomely  illustrated  book,  map, 
etc.  Adiress 

Pecos  Irrigation  and 
Improvement  Co., 

EDDY,  NEW  MEXICO. 


Money 


IN 


•n  sowi  g  tlii  k.  ; 

lllilil  t  O   II  -II 

M(i  i-\  lifj  in  r  - 

li      ,1.   .1  .  ., 


,  il  111  11  ill- 
w    h    t'  c 
S'li;,'  'I  u'jI 


Not  it  the  fariEer  throws 
it  away. 

Not  if  he  spends  an 
hour  on  a  row  of  on- 
ions, which  the"Pla'j- 
et  Jr."  Wheel  Hoe 
would  do  better  in  s  x 
minutf  s 

N' t  il  he  takex  half  an 
hour  to  "sc."  his  I  Id 
c  I  iva^or,  » hen  he 
c  uld  ell  I  ^fc  a  *  hia..- 
et  J  ."  »  uh  i.t  st-H- 
i-iiiir  hi>  h*"'rbc 

N"<.t  II  11    W  isli.;  h  s  -t  d 

iiii  il,  th  II  ill '  hi.  11  lio 
1  ,v  Ull  -ui-  p. .ill.'  O  ■  .1. 
t!i  -•  s  \ii  „l  Lai.  L.;  eo.t. 


Tne  "PI.net  J  ."  ratilonxie  costs  no'hinjj.  Doing 
without  it  is  expeus've.    Writ;  f  jr  the  lattst. 

G.  Q.  WiCKSON  &  CO., 

3  and  o  Front  Street.  Sau   Fra 'Cisco,  Cal. 


PECK, 

712-714  Market  St.,  opp. Third  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Patronized  by  the  Grange  and  Farmers 
Alliance  of  California 

 AS  THE  BEST  PLACE  TO  BUT  

Clotliing,Shirts,Unclerwear, 
Hose,  Etc. 

Manufacturer,  Wholesaler  and 
Betaller. 


APIARIAN  SUPPLIES 


Golden  Ital- 
ian Queens. 
Tested,  $2.(J0 

each;  untested,  $1.00  each.  L  Hires,  SI. 90  each.  Root's  V 
KTOOTe  sections,  $5.00  per  1000.  Dadant's  coniti  foundation, 
5SC  and  65e8  onnnd.  Smokers,  Sl.OG  e»ch.  Globe  reils,  Jl.OO 
-ach,  oto.    WM.  8TYAN  ft  RON.  San  Mateo.  Oal. 

Inventors  should  send  to  DEWEY  4  GO'S 
SCIENTIFIC  PKE3S  PATENT  AOENCy, 
No.  220  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  for  latest  Guide  to 
Inventors.    Mo3t  Experienced  and  Successful  Patent 
Solicitors  West  of  New  York  City.    Bstablighed  1860. 
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JACKSON'S  WINDMILLS. 


m3 

IcTlifI 

QRNIA 

mmm 

PATENTED  JUNe-E7-l87 

WIND 

MILL 

NOTE  THESE  PRICES  I 


lO-ft.  Wheel,  Weight  650  lbs  $35.00 

12-ft.  Wheel,  Weight  700  lbs   45.00 

14-ft.  Wheel,  Weight  930  lbs   55.00 


SUPERIOR  WINDMILL  PUMPS  AT  EQUALLY  Ls^c.^iA^^ 


I  MAKE  A  SPECIALTY  OF 

MACHINERY  FOR  IRRIGATING 
AND  RECLAIMING  LAND. 

IF  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED,  WRITE 
FOR  A  CATALOGUE. 


WRITE  FOR  OIROULARS. 


Mo.  3  "Bull  Dog"  Six-Foot  RidiDg  Harrow,  uses  two  horses. 

"BULL   DOG"   RIDING   HARROW,  $25. 


JACKSON'S  HARVESTING  MACHINERY. 


5  Feet 
Diameter, 
$25. 


THE  JACKSON  VINEYARD  HARROW 

Was  designed  especially  for  vineyards  and  orcliatds, 
where  \eiy  tliorough  «n  1  careful  work  is  required. 
It  is  made  of  gas-pipe,  bent  rouod  like  a  wlieel 
and  made  perfectly  smooth  on  the  outer  rim,  and  pre- 
sents no  stiarp  comers  to  tlie  trees  or  vines  to  injure 
them  as  It  revolves.  It  is  provided  with  handles,  so 
tlie  opvr iter  can  hold  it  to  or  from  the  row.  Every 
farmer  ehould  have  one  for  his  garden,  and  to  lev  cl  any 
uneven  land  or  to  fill  up  dead  furrows.  Every  vine- 
yardi-t  or  orchard  owner  should  have  a  fuffi  lent  num- 
ber to  go  over  the  whole  ground  in  a  short  time.  When 
the  turfa  e  is  just  in  proper  conditiOD,  one  day's  work 
is  worth  a  wetk's  out  of  season. 


JACKSON'S 

LIGHT-WEIGHT 

DERRICK  FORE 

LIGHTEST, 
STR  ON  G  EST, 

BEST. 


Constrac'ed  on  commou  ssas 
scieatific  principles. 

ICm  i-ij  oiiiiceof  itniK  crs 
siirij  wciylit  li  ft  Dill. 

Send  for  Circulars.  Address 

BYRON  JACKSON, 

625  Sixth  Street,        San  Francisco 


WEIGHS 

40  to  45  lbs, 

OTHER  l-ORKS 
W[inll60t07i)lDS. 

MADE 
IN 
SIX 

SIZES 


i  $25,  $30,  $35 


625-631  Sixth  Street  SAN     RANCISOO,  GAL  149-169  Bluxome  Street. 


Note  Advance  in  Price  ! 


ECLIPSE"  STACKERS,  $125. 

'Acie"  Rakes,  eacb, 

NET  CASH;  NO  DISCOUNT  TO  ANY  ONE 


US'  The  Important  and  very  valuable  improvements 
made  in  these  Stackers  and  Rakes,  pince  they  were  first 
introduced  on  this  Coast,  have  rendered  this  adv.kDce  in 

price  ntcessar.v.   

Ihere  are  no  better  m  chines  mac  e. 


Jackson's  Improved  "ECLIPSE"  Stacker  and  Loader. 

Price  of  Stacker  and  Two  Rakes,  $245.    Rakes  are  $60  Each. 

THESE   PRICES   ARE   NET  OA8H. 

The  above  is  our  standard  Stacker  and  is  an  Improvement  on  all  others,  as  it  is  lighter,  stronger  and  dumps 
the  hay  at  any  desired  height,  instead  of  carrying  it  »11  up  over  itsel',  without  regard  to  height  of  stack  This  lat- 
ter  point  is  quite  important  in  stacking  in  windy  weather,  as  with  the  "  Eclipse  "  the  hay  Is  only  raised  as  high  as 
necesfury  to  dump  it  on  the  stack,  and  it  is  not  scattered  by  the  wind.  The  uprights  of  the  "Eolipte  "  are  made 
2S  feet  high,  as  this  is  as  h  ng  as  they  <an  be  shipped,  and  with  them  it  will  stack  nearly  or  quite  that  heisht;  hut 
the  height  it  may  be  made  to  stack  is  really  unlimited,  as  these  uprights  may  te  splieed  out  as  high  as  desired,  and 
guyed  with  ropes. 

This  machine  is  made  under  the  "  Acme  "  and  Oliver  patents.  It  is  mounted  on  wheels  and  will  build  a  stack 
35  feat  high. 

With  iho  rakes  the  hay  is  taken  from  the  swath,  when  cured,  just  as  loft  bv  the  mower,  or  from  the  cock  or 
windrow,  If  It  t»  desired  to  rake  it  before  it  is  cured  SLfllclently  to  stack;  and  vfhen  the  rake  is  loaded  it  is  driven  to 
the  stacker,  the  rike  trcth  entering  b  tween  the  pi  chtr  teeth;  the  hay  is  pressed  forward  a^'aintt  the  pitcher  head. 
The  hurses  then  back  the  Rake  off,  leaving  Iho  hay  in  a  compact  mass  upon  the  pitcher,  and  return  to  the  field  for 
another  load.  As  soon  as  the  rake  is  out  of  the  way  the  horse  attached  to  the  pitcher  rope  is  staited,  ele>ating  the 
load  the  desired  height,  when  the  latch  rope  is  lu  led  and  the  hay  is  dropped  in  the  center  of  the  stack,  the  horsoig 
backed  uo,  the  pitcher  being  brought  back  to  thr  ground  by  its  own  weitht,  ready  f  r  another  load. 

The  "  KcLii'SB  "  has  special  advarila'^ps  for  statkine  In  windy  weather,  and  for  loading  hay,  etc.,  on  wegons  It 
durnjia  th",  the  load  at  any  desired  hniijU  from  5  to  26  feet,  while  It  U  ta  ily  moved,  quickly  set  and  amply  strong. 

This  pririiMide  of  making  hay,  by  whl'-h  the  expenditure  of  manual  labor  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  is  n'w  al- 
most too  well  known  to  need  much  description,  as  th<  se  irachine"  are  now  in  the  hands  of  all  the  largest  farm- 
crc,  Slid  have  proven  entirely  successful.  The  words  "  making  hay  "  a'e  tuod  advlKorlly,  forthis  Stacker  and  R»ko 
lU)  all  the  work  from  the  time  the  mower  cuts  the  hay  until  it  is  in  the  Hack  or  on  tha  waijon,  and  no  other  machines 
or  impUments,  nor  the  txpeudiiure  cf  any  manual  labor,  is  either  required  or  oven  desirable. 


Jackson's  Improved  "ACME"  Rake&  Buck  Combined. 

Does  the  woik  of  all  other  Hay  or  Horse  Rakes,  viz.,  wire  rakes,  su'ky  rakes,  revolvirg  rakes,  buck  rakes  and 
"  go-devils."  It  rakes  from  the  swath,  and  leives  the  hay  in  large  hutches  at  once,  requiriogr  no  handwork. 
One  m%n  and  two  horses  will  keep  up  with  two  mowers,  following  the  mower  as  soon  as  the  hay  is  wilted  enough 
to  be  raked  clean  with  any  rake.  It  rakes  cl««ner.  The  hay  will  cure  quicker  without  bleaching  by  dew  or 
sun.    Very  large  bunf  hes  on  be  made  by  rushing  from  two  to  six  rakefuls  into  one. 

It  raked  and  bunched  by  the  improved  '  Acme"  Rake  the  bay  is  in  very  much  better  shape  to  reload  and  deliver 
on  the  stacker  evenly  and  level  (loiuing  the  ial<e3  sU  they  will  carry  to  the  stack),  and  epreadswell  over  the  stack, 
saving  labur  in  stacking,  be  ause  it  has  not  been  tangled,  as  it  is  when  gathered  with  a  sulky  or  revolving  rake. 
Bear  in  mind  that  windrowing  hay  with  any  rake  is  labor  thrown  away,  and  is  detrimental  to  the  neat  and  most 
economical  working  of  ihe  "  Acme  Hay  Harvesting  Machinery. 

THE  "MONARCH"  SWEEP  RAKE 

 MAKDFACTURBD  Br  

ACME  HARVESTER  CO.,  PEORIA,  ILL. 


■MONARCH,"  KING  OF  RAKES,  PASSING 
XHKOUGH  A  GATE. 


The  only  SWEEP  RAKE  made  that  can  be  transported  from  farm  to  farm  or  one  meadow  to  another,  through 
gates  anywhere  a  farm  wagon  will  go.    Write  for  catalogue,  giving  \  rices  and  full  informatioa. 


DEERE   IMPLEMENT  COMPANY, 

(SOLE   AGENTS   FOR  CALIFORNIA), 


305   MARKET   STREET,   SAN    FRANCISCO,  GAL. 


Vol.  XT.TTT.   No.  19. 


SAN  FRANOISOO,  SATURDAY,  MAY  7.  1892. 


THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO. 
Office,  220  Market  St. 


A  Schoolhonse  in  Contra  Costa. 

California  has  an  enviable  reputation  for  her  public 
schools,  and,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  the  State  has  a  good 
claim  also  for  excellence  in  schoolhouses.  Certainly  there 
are  to  be  found  in  all  the  more  progressive  and  prosper- 
ous parts  of  the  State  at  least,  structures  for  schoolhouses 
which  have  required  large  expenditure  of  money,  which 
has  been  most  willingly  furnished  by  the  tax-payers.  So 
far  as  we  know  the  California  people,  we  believe  that 
they  would  rather  furnish  money  for  schools  than  for  any 
other  public  purpose,  and  therein  they  are  wise  as  well  as 
liberal. 

Not  alone  the  large  towns,  surrounded  by  high  priced 
lands,  devote  money  for  fine  educational  structures,  but  the 
smaller  and  newer  places,  in  the  midst  of  moderate  sur- 
roundings, build  schoolhouses  which  in  some  cases  may  re- 
quire a  greater  proportion  of  the  public  moneys.  This  is  a 
good  investment  in  the  higher  sense,  and  it  is  also  a  good 
common  business  proposition,  for  localities  are  judged 
largely  by  their  appre- 
ciation of  education 
and  the  liberal  arts, 
and  enterprising  home 
and  investment  seekers 
desire  to  place  them- 
selves and  their  money 
amid  such  environ- 
ment. When  we  see  a 
good  Bchoolhouse  well 
equipped,  we  enjoy  the 
reflection  that  the  peo- 
ple have  done  a  good 
thing. 

The  dwellers  in 
Brentwood,  Contra 
Costa  county,  and  its 
vicinity  did  well  when 
they  erected  the  hand- 
some schoolhonse 
which  we  show  in  the 
engraving  on  this  page 
as  an  illustration  of  an 
excellent  moderate- 
sized  school  building. 
One  searching  for  indi- 
cations of  progress  in 
this  generation  would 
find  it  in  a  comparison 
of  recently  built  school- 
houses  with  those  of 
years  ago.    Cast  over 

against  the  tasteful  building  on  this  page  the  "old  red 
schoolhouse "  of  our  childhood,  or  even  the  "  Union 
school"  of  the  Eastern  village  of  50  years  ago,  and  no 
doubt  will  remain  of  substantial  progress.  This  the  in- 
terior of  the  building  will  show  as  well  in  its  neat,  com- 
fortable seats  and  full  instructional  equipment. 

Especially  would  we  note  in  the  Brentwood  schoolhouse 
the  excellent  adaptation  of  the  structure  to  a  hot  interior 
situation.  The  broad  surrounding  veranda  affords  most 
grateful  relief  from  the  glare  of  the  summer  sun,  and  the 
high  ventilated  space  between  the  roof  and  the  ceilings  of 
the  school  rooms  gives  good  protection  from  the  heat  of 
the  sun  rays  falling  upon  the  roof.  Besides  these  consid- 
erations, the  building  is  pretty  and  the  grounds,  so  far  as 
the  photograph  shows,  declares  that  the  people  appreciate 
the  desirability  of  making  the  school  grounds  handsome 
by  plantations  of  shrubs  and  trees.  The  picture  may  be 
•nggedtive  to  many  of  our  rural  readers. 


who  refused  or  neglected  to  keep  books  and  make  monthly 
returns  of  the  receipts  for  and  sales  of  oleomargarine  as 
required  by  the  regulations  issued  under  the  provisions  of 
the  act  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue.  The 
Court  says  a  matter  cannot  be  made  a  legal  offense  by  the 
regulation  of  a  department.  If  Congress  intended  to  make 
liable  to  a  penalty  dealers  who  failed  to  keep  the  required 
books  it  should  have  done  so  by  direct  enactment. 


Viticulture  at  the  World's  Fair. — The  Viticul- 
tural  Commission  thinks  the  viticultural  interest  should 
have  $12,000  of  the  World's  Fair  appropriation  instead  of 
$6000.  The  secretary  of  the  viticulturists  is  now  sending 
out  notices  to  the  various  County  World's  Fair  Associations, 
to  get  their  ideas  on  the  subject,  and  also  to  have  them 
assist  in  getting  the  appropriation  increased.  The  coun- 
ties are  also  asked  to  say  how  much  of  their  exhibit  will 
be  devoted  to  viticulture.  A  state  convention  of  wine 
growers,  wine  merchants  and  wine  makers  has  been  called 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL   BUILDING,  BRENTWOOD,  CONTRA  COSTA  COUNTY. 


A  Loophole  i»  the  Oleomargarine  Law.— The 
Unite^l  Htates  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  there  was 
w>  perjally  imposed  by  the  oleomargarine  act  upon  dealers 


for  May  16th  by  Clarence  J.  Wetmore  of  the  Viticultural 
Commission,  under  instructions  from  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. The  viticultural  display  to  be  made  at  the  Colum- 
bian World's  Fair  will  be  the  subject  for  discussion  by  this 
convention. 


The  State  Flower  Show. — Readers  should  not  forget 
the  show  of  the  State  Floral  Society,  which  will  open  in 
the  Mechanics'  Pavilion,  in  this  city.  May  11th,  and  con- 
tinue during  the  week.  It  is  believed  that  it  will  be  the 
greatest  display  of  flowers  and  ornamental  plants  ever  held 
in  the  State.  The  exhibits  will  be  named  and  classified  so 
as  to  make  it  as  instructive  and  valuable  as  possible,  as 
well  as  beautiful  and  entertaining.  Flower  growers  and 
flower  lovers  should  come  long  distances  to  see  a  display 
of  this  kind. 


Peach  Yellows. — The  State  Board  of  Horticullu  e 
has  arranged  that  the  disease  affecting  the  peach  trees 
known  as  "peach  yellows"  and  "peach  rosette"  be  fully  in- 
vestigated and  the  results  published  for  the  information  of 
the  Legislature  in  framing  laws  to  protect  fruit  interests. 


Plants  foe  the  State  University. — Hon.  S.  Merrill 
Jr.,  United  States  Vice-Consul-General  at  Calcutta,  has 
returned  from  India  on  a  visit  of  a  few  months  to  Califor- 
nia. He  brought  with  him  a  number  of  new  varieties 
of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  which  he  has  presented  to 
the  State  University.  Among  the  fruit  trees  are  the 
Bombay  and  Lengra  mangoes,  the  custard  and  rose  apples, 
the  sapota  and  litchi.  The  ornamental  shrubs  are  the 
Amherstia,  Mohwa,  Bangainvillea,  Brownea,  camphor 
tree,  purple  wreath  and  flame  leaf.  The  plants  were 
packed  in  a  large  Wardian  case,  and  were  somewhat  too 
closely  confined,  for  some  of  them  had  died  and  some 
others  were  in  low  condition.  The  donation  will  be 
handled  with  the  greatest  care  by  the  agricultural  depart- 
ment of  the  University.  Mr.  Merrill's  thoughtful  action 
in  bringing  home  for  public  benefit  plants  of  value  in  far 
distant  lands  should  prove  suggestive  to  others  who  go 
abroad. 

California  Cereals. — The  telegraph  brings  an  out- 
line of  a  census  bulletin 
on  cereals,  of  which  we 
shall  have  fuller  notice 
later.  It  is  of  interest, 
however,  to  note  now 
t'aat  the  figures  of  Cali- 
fornia, for  the  year  end- 
ing June,  1,  1890,  are 
given  as  follows: 
Wheat,  2,840,807  acres, 
40,869,337  bufhels;  corn, 
70,303  acres,  2,381,270 
bushels;  barley,  813,995 
acres,  17,548,386  bush- 
els; rye,  27,413  acres, 
243,871  bushels;  oats, 
57,569  acres,  1,463,068 
bushels;  buckwheat,  664 
acres,  10,388  bushels. 
The  total  area  developed 
to  cereals  was  3,812,751 
acres,  as  compared  with 
2,561,800  acres  at  the 
tenth  cersus.  There 
was  an  increase  in  acre- 
age in  wheat  of  1,008,- 
378  acres,  and  in  the 
yield  of  11, 851, 630  bush- 
els; an  increase  in  barley 
of  229,645  acres;  in  oats 
of  7622  acres,  and  in 
rye  of  7132  acres.  There 
acres  and  buckwheat  of 


was  a  decrease  in  corn  of  1478 
348  acres. 


Irrigation  in  San  Joaquin.— The  large  Woodbridge 
canal  in  San  Joaquin  has  been  filled  for  irrigation  and 
water  applied  to  a  large  area.  It  is  now  announced  that 
much  more  will  be  done  in  the  same  line  so  as  to  bring  a 
large  portion  of  the  county  under  ditch.  One  plan  is  to 
take  the  water  from  the  Mokelumne  River  near  Campo 
Seco,  and  irrigate  the  whole  north  end  of  the  county.  The 
company  has  secured  many  miles  of  right  of  way,  and 
promises  to  commence  work  at  an  early  day,  and  rush  it 
to  completion.  It  isbelieved  the  several  plans  will  be 
carried  out  to  irrigate  from  both  the  Stanislaus  and 
Mokelumne  rivers,  thus  covering  the  county. 

The  November  Convention  in  San  Jose. — The  State 
Board  of  Horticulture  has  decided  to  hold  the  sixteenth 
State  Fruit-growers'  Convention  in  San  Jose  from  Novem- 
ber 22d  to  25th.  A.  Block  of  Santa  Clara  was  appointed 
director  of  the  convention  with  J.  A.  Clayton,  Professor 
C.  H.  Allen  and  A.  K.  Whitton  of  San  Jose  as  assistant 
directors. 
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The  Week. 


Copious  rains  have  followed  the  frosts,  and  rejoicing 
over  improved  grain  and  pasture  prospects  has  replaced 
the  grieving  over  reduced  fruit  crops.  Happy  is  the  man 
who  has  the  rejoicing  in  one  hand  and  the  grieving  in  the 
other,  for  he  can  average  up  the  emotions  and  herein  the 
old  argument  against  eggs-in-one-basket  farming.  If  the 
man  has  his  fruit  on  the  hillside  and  his  grain  in  the 
valley,  he  would  have  escaped  the  frost  and  been  benefited 
by  the  rain.  Again,  if  one  man  owned  the  fruit  on  the 
hills,  and  another  the  grain  in  the  valley,  both 
would  now  rejoice.  And  if  this  is  the  case,  what 
becomes  of  our  argument?  It  looks  very  much 
as  though  the  deduction  would  be  that  we  ought 
to  plant  our  fruit  out  of  the  frost  and  our  grain  in 
the  wet.  And  we  are  not  sure  but  that  is  the  true  doc- 
trine after  all.  Read  the  full  weather  and  crop  report 
which  we  print  on  a  following  page,  by  courtesy  of  the 
officials  named,  and  see  what  you  think  of  it. 


Fruit  Outlook. 

The  forecast  of  the  fruit  crop  given  in  last  week's 
Rural  seems  to  cover  the  case,  so  far  as  developed  up  to 
this  time.  There  has  been,  in  some  parts,  injury  to  tree 
plants  where  frost  effects  are  not  usually  felt.  The  gen- 
eral outlook  is  that  fruit  supplies  of  nearly  all  kinds  will 
be  moderate,  and  no  surplus  likely  which  can  depress 
values;  in  fact,  the  outlook  for  prices,  counting  an  ordinary 
demand,  must  be  considered  good. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society  last 
Friday,  a  few  members 'gave  informally  their  impression 
of  fruit  crops  in  the  regions  where  they  reside,  as  follows: 

Alameda  county — Haywards  region:  Cherries  almost  a  fail- 
ure; plums  light;  French  prunes  leas  than  one-quarter  crop; 
pears  uneven;  apricots  good.  Niies  region:  Egg  plums  injured 
by  frost;  peacbea  light;  apricots  good. 

Solano  county— I'utah  creek  region:  Apricots  uneven,  best 
on  young  trees,  poor  on  old;  cherries  very  light;  peaches  good; 
pears  light.   Vaca  Valley  region:    Apricots  not  over  one-quar- 


ter of  a  crop;  pears  light;  cherries  scarce;  French  prunes  and 
all  plums  light. 

Sutter  county — Yuba  City  region:  Peaches  full  crop;  apricots 
half  a  crop;  prunes  nearly  a  failure,  and  pears  light. 

Contra  Costa  county— Martinez  region:  Apricots  and  pears 
light:  cherries  very  uneven;  in  some  parts  of  the  county,  al- 
monds hurt  by  frost. 

Santa  Clara  county— San  Jose  region:  On  low  lands,  apricots, 
peaches  and  prunes  badly  hurt  by  frost.  On  higher  lands, 
prunes  uneven.  Mountain  View  region:  Pears  fine;  prunes  good; 
also  apricots,  except  Moorpark;  cherries  half  a  crop. 

San  Joaquin  county — Stockton  region:  Grapes  lost  one- 
quarter  of  crop  by  frost. 


Prize  Letters  lor  1892. 

The  signal  success  of  our  effort  to  draw  out  valuable  and 
practical  information  by  the  ofiFer  of  prizes  for  letters  upon 
hay-making,  leads  us  to  push  on  with  a  similar  method  to 
draw  out  full  and  satisfactory  experimental  knowledge 
upon  other  important  branches  of  California  agriculture. 
The  technical,  or  as  they  may  be  called  the  practical,  depart- 
ments of  the  Rural  have  always  been  its  chief  value.  Its 
pages  have  been  filled  to  a  greater  degree  than  most  other 
journals  of  its  class,  with  articles  written  by  men  and 
women  who  have  actually  done  the  things  of  which  they 
write.  We  conceive  that  in  its  accounts  of  successful 
practice  the  Rural  must  be  a  journal  by  the  people  and 
for  the  people.  Of  course,  upon  this  framework  of  solid 
practice,  our  scientific  investigators  throw  the  light  of 
their  researches,  and  around  it  other  writers  weave  a  dec- 
orative environment  of  sentiment  and  fancy,that  a  medium 
of  instruction  shall  be  elevating  and  entertaining,  as  well 
as  industrially  valuable.  Such  has  been  the  Rural  dur- 
ing the  21  years  of  its  life,  and  we  propose  that  its  future 
shall  be  a  reflection  of  its  past,  but  more  abundant.  If  our 
readers  will  cooperate  with  us  ia  the  prize-letter  plan,  the 
Rural  for  the  balance  of  this  year  shall  not  only  have  a 
higher  practical  value  than  a  single  year's  issues  have 
ever  had,  but  possibly  the  year  1892  will  be  worth  more  to 
technical  readers  than  all  earlier  years  combined. 

We  propose  a  Prize-Letter  Contest  for  each  month  of 
the  present  year.  There  will  be  three  prizes  for  each  sub- 
ject, viz.:  First  prize,  $10;  second  prize,  $5;  third  prize, 
one  year's  subscription  to  Rural  Press.  The  outline  of 
subjects  (which  may  be  more  fully  defined  in  each  case 
hereafter)  will  be  as  follows: 

JUNE.— Small  Fruit-Geowing:  Counting  as  "small  fruits" 
everything  which  is  commonly  understood  by  the  terms  "ber- 
ries" and  "currants;"  which  are  the  best  varieties,  how  to  plant, 
cultivate,  irrigate,  and  harvest  them  to  secure  the  best  results. 

JULY.— Fruit  Picking,  Packing  and  Shipping:  To  near 
and  distant  markets;  all  arrangements  for  picking — ladders, 
baskets,  trucks,  packing  houses,  graders,  fruit  wagons;  methods 
of  sale,  etc. 

AUGUST. — Fruit  Drying  and  Raisin  Cueing:  Descriptions 
of  all  methods  and  appliances  which  are  valuable  either  in  sun- 
drying  or  machine  evaporating  each  and  every  kind  of  fruit; 
packing  and  marketing  of  products. 

SEPTEMBER.— Dairying:  The  best  practice  in  every  pro- 
ductive step  from  the  pasture  and  the  cow,  through  the  feed 
barn  and  silo  into  the  dairy  house  or  creamery  and  on  to  the 
market.  A  full  discussion  of  results  with  improved  practices 
and  implements. 

OCTOBER. — Grain-Growing:  The  treatment  of  grain  lands, 
the  best  varieties  in  different  localities,  and  the  best  time  for 
sowing;  the  most  satisfactory  arrangements  for  harvesting 
cheaply.  All  about  steam  in  California  agriculture,  from  the 
steam  plow  to  the  steam  wagon  which  hauls  the  crop  to  the 
landing. 

NOVEMBER.— Orchard  and  Vineyard:  Preparation  of  land 
for  laying  off  and  planting;  what  varieties  yield  best  results; 
pruning  of  trees  and  vines;  winter  treatment  of  insect  pests. 

DECEMBER.— Poultry  Farming:  The  best  breeds  for  prac- 
tical purposes  and  how  best  to  feed  and  house  them;  the  pre- 
vention and  cure  of  parasites  and  diseases;  a  broadside  of  use- 
ful experience  with  small-feathered  stock,  which  yields  mill- 
ions, but  is  yet  imperfectly  understood. 

Letters  in  competition  for  the  prizes  in  each  of  the 
above  subjects  must  be  mailed  to  us  on  or  before  the  first 
day  of  the  month  to  which  the  subject  is  apportioned.  The 
writer  may  make  his  letter  as  long  as  he  or  she  pleases; 
the  competition  is  open  to  all.  The  reader  of  a  good 
letter  does  not  care  whether  the  writer  is  a  regular  sub- 
scriber or  not,  nor  do  we.  We  want  the  facts  and  the 
successful  experience  from  all  trustworthy  sources.  We 
will  therefore  thank  any  subscriber  who  may  call  the  at- 
tention of  anyone  ,qualified  to  write  a  valuable  letter,  to 
our  prize  offer. 

This  is  the  outline  of  our  plan  for  drawing  out  the  facts 
which  will  make  the  Rural  more  valuable  than  ever  to 
the  practical  farmers  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  We  are  willing 
to  sink  or  swim  on  the  issue  of  making  a  journal  of  direct 
technical  and  industrial  importance  to  every  producer  in 
the  agricultural  lines.  In  this  age  of  progress  in  a  new 
country  whose  resources  are  being  rapidly  developed,  the 
producer  must  have  the  best  and  fullest  knowledge  of 
what  all  other  producers  are  doing  to  command  success. 
This  is  just  what  will  occupy  our  columns  in  the  future, 


and  this  is  the  information  which  men  who  wish  to  succeed 
cannot  afford  to  neglect. 

Now  let  all  who  know  how  to  grow  small  fruit«  of  any 
kind,  by  any  method  practicable  on  this  coast,  go  to  work 
on  the  letters,  which  must  be  mailed  to  us  not  later  than 
Wednesday,  June  1. 


The  Dairy  Industry. 

The  dairy  industry  in  this  State  is  making  such  rapid 
progress  as  to  encourage  the  belief  that  before  another 
half  decade  passes,  it  will  not  only  supply  the  consump- 
tive demand,  but  will  give  a  large  surplus  for  shipping 
out  of  the  State.  In  1888  the  receipts  of  butter  at  this 
port  aggregated  8,376,700  lbs  of  Californian  and  3,597,500 
lbs  of  Eastern.  Last  year  the  receipts  aggregated 
10,484,900  lbs  of  California  and  1,580,900  lbs  of 
Eastern.  This  shows  a  most  remarkable  increase  in 
the  receipt  of  California  butter  within  the  short  space  o^ 
three  years.  Not  only  do  the  receipts  of  butter  show  a 
large  increase,  but  the  receipts  of  cheese  have  kept  fully 
abreast.  In  1888,  receipts  of  California  cheese  at  this  port 
aggregated  3,321,700  lbs  and  last  year  the  aggregate  was 
4,427,800  lbs.  When  it  is  considered  that  San  Francisco 
in  point  of  population  is  only  about  one-fifth  of  that  of  the 
entire  State,  then  the  rapid  strides  made  by  the  dairy  in- 
dustry is  readily  seen. 

Aside  from  these  comparisons  of  the  receipts  of  butter 
and  cheese  in  this  city,  there  is  another  and  probably 
more  correct  means  of  estimating  the  growth  of  dairying: 
by  the  increase  in  the  number  of  milch  cows  in  the  State. 
According  to  county  assessor's  returns  there  were  in  Cali- 
fornia on  March  1,  1889,  258,915  milch  cows,  and  in  1891, 
290,521;  an  increase  in  two  years  of  31,f)06,  It  is  claimed 
by  those  in  position  to  know  that  the  number  now  in  the 
State  is  well  over  the  300,000  mark.  This  increase  has 
been  made  in  the  face  of  strong  competition  with  Eastern 
creamery  butter,  high  local  transportation  charges,  higher 
wages  paid  to  help  and  higher  cost  of  land  and  feed  when 
artificial  feed  is  used. 

With  a  more  general  introduction  of  creameries,  cooper- 
ative and  private,  in  the  Central  and  more  Eastern  States, 
there  grew  up  stronger  competition;  and  as  the  product  in- 
creased, new  outlets  were  sought,  when  this  coast,  particu- 
larly this  State,  became  a  dumping-ground  for  a  large  part 
of  the  surplus.  The  butter  being  of  superior  quality  and 
uniform  grade,  our  dairymen  were  placed  at  a  disadvan- 
tage, but  this  was  soon  overcome  by  their  supplanting  the 
old  methods  of  making  butter  with  the  new,  and  to-day 
creameries  in  this  State  are  largely  in  the  ascendancy, 
with  the  number  being  steadily  increased.  So  far  as  the 
writer  can  learn,  every  dairy  having  over  40  milch  cows, 
and  in  many  cases  a  much  less  number,  has  a  creamery 
plant.  Many  dairymen  individually  own  and  milk  several 
hundred  cows.  Within  the  past  year  there  have  been 
several  creameries  built,  the  owners  of  which  buy  the  milk 
or  cream  from  adjoining  farmers.  According  to  G.  G. 
,  Wickson,  there  are  in  Humboldt  county  five  of  such 
creameries,  one  each  in  the  counties  of  Sonoma,  Monterey 
and  Inyo,  one  in  Marin  county  with  another  being  built, 
while  in  Los  Angeles  there  are  several.  It  is  claimed  that 
several  more  will  be  built  before  the  end  of  the  year  in 
other  parts  of  the  State. 

In  the  States  of  Nevada  and  Oregon  the  number  of 
creameries  is  increasing  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  with  the  best 
financial  results  to  the  owners  of  those  which  are  properly 
managed.  The  surplus  of  the  output  of  the  creameries  in 
Nevada  will  seek  this  State  for  a  market. 

The  butter  market  in  this  State  holds  out  the  promise 
of  ruling  fairly  strong  throughout  the  year.  So  far  in  this 
year,  prices  have  not  sunk  to  much  lower  figures  than  were 
touched  at  one  time  in  June  of  1891,  and  it  now  looks  as  if 
they  will  not  go  any  lower  than  the  prices  now  current, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  advance,  and  this,  too,  in  the  face  of 
a  much  larger  production  in  the  State.  In  the  first  five 
months  of  last  year  the  receipts  of  creamery  butter  from 
the  Central  States  were  very  large,  but,  notwithstanding, 
the  market  price  for  California  butter  kept  well  up  until 
the  month  of  June,  and  even  in  that  month  giltedged 
brought  21 J  cents  per  pound.  The  last  half  of  1891  the 
receipts  of  Eastern  creamery  butter  were  light,  not  even 
higher  prices  here  offering  inducements  to  shippers,  owing 
to  relatively  better  prices  ruling  at  the  Atlantic  seaports. 
The  high  prices  at  the  East  were  due  to  a  lessened  manu- 
facture of  butterine,  owing  to  the  high  cost  of  the  mate- 
rial used  in  its  production.  The  same  conditions  obtain  at 
the  East  still,  and  consequently  it  is  only  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  our  markets  will  have  to  rely  on  California 
butter  to  meet  their  requirements,  which  ought  to  cause 
a  strong  and  higher  price  to  rule  when  country  supplies 
begin  to  lessen.  Packing,  as  has  heretofore  been  reported 
in  the  commercial  department  of  this  paper,  is  well  under 
way,  not  only  on  the  large  dairies,  but  also  in  this  city. 
Putting  butter  in  rolls  in  brine  continues  the  favored  mode 
of  packinf^,  for  it  gives  the  best  results  to  packers  and 
more  satisfaction  to  consumers. 


Mat  7  1892. 
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The  State  Press. 

Fetalnma  Ccncrier:  It  has  come  to  be  a  proverb  that  whom 
the  Southern  Pacific  protects  the  law  cannot  punish." 

Escondido  Advocate:  "  No  man  should  be  chosen  to  represent 
ns  in  the  next  session  of  the  legislature,  who  is  not  known  to 
be  a  stanch  friend  of  the  Wright  Irrigation  Act.  The  irriga- 
tion question  is,  and  should  be  made,  paramount  to  all  others 
in  the  selection  of  an  Assemblyman." 

Stockton  Oolden  State:  "  We  would  warn  our  readers  to  keep 
a  close  watch  upon  all  enterprises  of  a  private  nature  that  re- 
quire backing  up  with  public  money.  Experience  should  teach 
every  citizen  that  private  enterprise  corporations  never  let 
loose  when  they  once  get  a  comfortable  hold  on  their  victims." 

Santa  Maria  ffrapAic:  "  \ihile  we  are  sending  ship  loads  of 
bread  to  the  suflFering  Russians,  thousands  ot  our  own  people 
are  actually  in  need  in  all  the  large  centers  of  population. 
Ameri -a  is  prone  to  helping  starving  foreigners  and  she  is  re- 
paid for  her  kindness  and  liberality  by  thousands  of  European 
paupers  flooding  her  country." 

Healdshnrg  Enterprise:  "  A  book  that  holds  up  as  a  hero  a 
man  of  bad  heart  or  desperado  and  which  throws  a  halo 
of  romance  around  low  life  or  rude  character  is  dangerous  to 
most  boys  and  girls.  It  tends  to  give  them  false  ideals,  de- 
praved tastes,  and  a  disinclination  for  good  literature.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  novel  which  pictures  a  noble  character  or  gives  a 
sketch  of  sweet,  pure  life,  has  an  elevating  influence  of  the 
most  positive  character." 

The  Pajaronian:  "  The  people  are  settling  this  Chinese  ques- 
tion in  their  own  way— just  as  thej'^  have  settled  all  serious 
questions  since  the  commencement  of  time.  Gradually,  Chi- 
nese labor  has  become  the  most  expensive  in  the  market,  and 
with  the  growing  demand  for  laborers  it  is  not  the  easiest  to 
obtain.  White  labor  is  supplanting  the  Chinaman  right  along, 
and  ii  will  noc  be  long,  exclusion  act  or  no  exclusion  act,  when 
the  Mongolian  will  not  be  '  in  it '  in  California." 

Oroville  Register :  "  Money  earned  by  selling  liquor  to  a 
child  ought  to  sear  and  burn  the  hand  that  receives  it  like  the 
heated  iron  that  in  olden  times  was  used  to  brand  the  word 
thief  on  the  criminal  who  deserved  the  name.  We  would  that 
it  might  prove  to  him  such  a  curse  that  like  the  teriible  disease 
cancer  it  might,  inch  by  inch,  day  by  day,  eat  and  sap  the  life 
blood  from  his  veins,  cause  his  flesh  to  rot  and  his  bones  to  de- 
cay. Better  scatter  poison  among  children  that  would  cause 
speedy  and  violent  death  than  to  furnish  boys  10  or  12  years  of 
age  liquor  that  sooner  or  later  will  send  them  to  a  drunkard's 
grave." 

San  Diego  Union:  "  The  railroad,  the  steamship,  the  canal — 
these  have  multiplied  and  improved  phenomenally,  but  the 
wagon  road  that  is  just  as  necessarily  the  feeder  of  the  railroad 
and  steamship  line  as  the  springs  and  creeks  are  of  the  rivers, 
remains  as  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago.  Ex-Senator  Ingalls, 
Clem  Studebaker,  and  others  equally  distinguished,  have  re- 
cently contributed  to  the  public  discussion  on  this  subject. 
There  is  a  growing  opinion  that  the  Government  should  take 
the  matter  -.ip  and  either  act  itself  or  advise  the  several  States. 
Ex-Senator  Ingalls  urges  that  convicts  in  the  several  States' 
prisons  e  employed  in  making  roads  and  in  preparing  material 
for  them.  Clem  Studebaker,  the  famous  wagon  manufacturer, 
advises  the  employment  by  the  General  Government  of  large 
numbers  of  common  laborers — to  enlist  them  for  a  term  of 
years,  furnishing  clothi.ig,  rations  and  pay,  as  is  now  done  for 
the  soldiers.  '  There  is  a  numerous  class  in  this  country  whose 
enl  stment  as  road  makers,  under  an  arrangement  that  would 
insure  them  a  frugal  living,  clothing,  shelter  and  care  when 
sick,  would  be  a  boon  indeed.'  He  would  have  the  govern- 
ment control  our  wagon  road  systen  for  two  reasons:  To  give 
to  the  country,  roads  scientifically  and  durably  built,  which 
would  be  of  incalculable  value  to  the  whole  country  in  im- 
proving and  cheapening  communication  between  the  farm  and 
the  market;  and  to  furnish  a  safety  valve  to  the  labor  market, 
giving  ready  employment  to  the  men  most  in  need  of  help  the 
moment  they  are  thrown  out  of  work — the  unskilled  classes." 

Letter  I'roin  Mr.  Pool. 

Feesno  City,  Cal.,  April  27,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor:— You  say  in  your  criticisms  that  I  ought  to 
understand  that  the  canal  company  is  a  private  organization. 
I  do  understand  that,  and  have  always  understood  that  way; 
and  another  thing,  I  understand  that  Lake  Nicaragua,  which 
will  be  part  of  the  canal  when  finished,  is  also  leased  to  a  pri- 
vate company  to  navigate  exclusively  for  99  years.  Now,  sir, 
who  dares  to  navigate  Lake  Nicaragua  without  paying  for  the 
right  to  do  so,  and  at  the  price  set  by  this  private  corporation  ? 

You  say  the  canal  should  be  built  as  cheaply  as  possible,  and, 
when  built,  it  shall  be  subject  to  control  by  Americans,  in 
American  interest.  We  don't  deny  but  what  it  should  be  con- 
trolled in  American  interest,  but  we  do  deny  that  any  private 
corporation  ever  ran  anything  in  the  interest  of  the  people. 

Why  did  that  convention  held  in  San  Francisco,  after  getting 
up  the  memorial  to  Congress,  strike  out  the  words  "  build  and 
forever  control,"  if  there  was  not  a  negro  in  the  corner  7  I  tell 
yon,  Mr.  Editor,  the  people  have  had  enough  of  all  such  work 
as  this  scheme.  In  building  the  Pacific  railroad,  they  furnished 
the  money  to  build  the  roads,  they  granted  millions  of  acres  of 
onr  domain,  that  should  be  owned  by  the  poor  of  our  land  for 
homes,  and  now  these  same  roads,  instead  of  being  run  in  tlie 
interest  of  the  people,  are  run  in  the  interest  of  the  railroad 
magnat<>s,  and  are  nothing  but  grinding  monopolies  to  the  peo- 
ple; and  this  Nicaragua  canal  scheme,  controlled  by  a  private 
company  aided  by  the  Government,  would  only  grind  out  a 
few  more  millionaires,  as  has  already  been  said  by  the  State 
President  of  the  F.  A.  <fe  I.  U. 

You  say  we  are  demanding  something  that  cannot  be  done 
at  this  time;  that  the  Government  cannot  take  up  the  project 
at  this  time  and  make  it  its  own,  because  there  is  at  present  no 
sentiment  in  the  country  that  would  support  such  a  violent 
change  in  our  national  policy.  My  friend,  read  the  Ocala  de- 
inanda  of  the  F.  A.  <fe  I.  U.,  read  the  platform  of  the  St.  Louis 
Conferenw,  read  the  resolutions  passed  by  all  the  Sub  Alliances 
of  the  country.  Listen  to  the  voices  of  the  producing  millions, 


and  you  will  find  out  that  the  sentiment  is  strongly  in  favor  of 
the  Government  owning  and  controlling  all  the  means  of  trans- 
portation and  communication,  which  they  should  do  the  same 
as  they  do  our  postal  system,  and  all  of  these  things  should  be 
run  at  actual  cost,  and  not  be  used  in  the  interest  of  a  favored 
class.    That  is  the  sentiment  of  the  people  to-day. 

If  we  can  modify  that  bill  as  Bro.  Cannon  suggested,  by  the 
Government  building  and  forever  controlling  the  canal,  I  and 
my  friends  are  in  favor  of  it,  but,  when  they  strike  out  those 
two  words,  we  oppose  the  Nicaragua  canal.  I  am  surprised  to 
see  a  paper  like  the  old  Rural  Press,  which  has  been  a  weekly 
visitor  to  my  house  for  ten  years,  take  the  stand  it  does  in  favor 
of  that  company.  Wm.  Pool. 

If  Mr.  Pool  really  believes  that  the  Rueal  Press 
"stands  in  favor  of  the  canal  company"  he  has  sadly  mis- 
judged its  motives.  We  realize  how  great  a  benefit  the 
Nicaragua  canal  would  be  and  we  feel  that  uo  chance  to 
get  it  should  be  lost.  We  do  not  believe  that  it  is  possible 
at  this  time  for  the  Government  actually  to  own  it;  and 
we  would  rather  have  it  under  private  ownership  than  not 
at  all.  We  believe  that  the  only  way  to  get  the  canal  and 
to  keep  it  under  American  authority  is  to  assist  the  com- 
pany to  build  it  under  conditions  thai  tuill  secure  Oovern- 
menlal  control;  and  that  to  attempt  more  than  this  at  the 
present  time  is  to  attempt  the  impracticable,  and  so,  to 
throw  away  a  chance  upon  which  the  future  fortunes  of 
California  depend.  On  this  subject  of  universal  interest 
the  people  of  California  should,  as  Mr.  Doyle  said  in  his 
letter  last  week,  stand  as  a  unit.  And  they  should  stand 
not  for  impracticabilities,  but  for  what  they  can  reason- 
ably hope  to  secure.  Whoever  advises  the  farmers  of  Cal- 
ifornia to  take  a  position  that  will  defeat  the  Nicaragua 
canal  project  or  throw  its  ownership  and  control  into  for- 
eign hands  does  them  and  the  State  a  very  grievous  injury. 
We  do  not  question  Mr.  Pool's  motives.  We  know  them 
to  be  of  the  best,  but  we  believe  that  he  is  very  seriously 
mistaken. 

Parcel  Postage. 

MuRPHYs,  Cal.,  April  30,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor. — In  a  recent  number  of  the  Rural,  I 
advocated  the  reduction  of  postage  on  merchandise  and 
clahned  that  if  granted,  the  measure  would  prove  of  greater 
value  to  the  people  as  a  whole,  and  the  Agricultural  classes 
in  particular,  than  the  free  rural  delivery  now  before  the 
people.  In  reply,  our  worthy  Post  Master  General  has 
forwarded  to  me  a  copy  of  his  annual  report,  which,  on  ex- 
amination, proves  very  interesting  reading,  not  so  much  for 
what  it  shows  has  been  accomplished,  but  on  account  of 
the  numerous  suggestions  of  desired  improvement  in  the 
postal  system  which  it  is  seemingly  impossible  to  secure 
on  account  of  the  apathy  of  those  who  should  champion 
the  cause,  or  of  being  effectually  curbed  by  the  monopoly  in- 
terests that  would  suffdr  if  the  dear  people  were  given  their 
rights.  That  the  Pacific  Coast  is  not  forgotten,  is  shown  by 
Mr.  Wanamaker's  suggestion  that  a  Dead  Letter  Office  be 
established  at  San  Francisco.  That  California  deserves  re- 
cognition is  shown  by  the  fact  that  she  leads  all  the  Pa- 
cific States  in  the  extent  of  her  postal  receipts  by  almost 
one  milllion  dollars,  and  shows  the  gratifying  increase  of 
$141,803  31  in  the  past  year,  and  further  shows  the  only 
decrease  m  postal  expenses  of  any  section  of  the  United 
States.  The  free  rural  delivery  has  proven  a  profitable 
venture  by  confining  it  to  the  densely  populated  sections, 
except  in  California,  here  Roseville  was  selected;  a  town 
sitting  at  the  edge  of  the  valley  and  below  the  fruit  belt, 
and  having  no  rural  population  of  any  extent  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood.  Had  New  Castle  or  Auburn  been 
selected,  with  the  close  settlement  of  fruit  growers  sur- 
rounding them,  or  Fresno  with  its  colonies  of  a  family  on 
every  20  acres,  the  result  in  this  State  would  have  been 
very  different.  I  am  not  opposed  to  rural  delivery,  but 
from  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  plains  and  mountains,  I 
know  that  it  will  not  be  possible,  if  desirable  to  extend  the 
system  to  remote  sections,  that  it  will  be  a  boon  to  the  sec- 
tions favored,  goes  without  saying.  The  P.  M.  Gen'l 
has  shown  his  nerve  in  the  vigorous  manner  in  which  he 
has  suppressed  the  lottery  frauds,  at  a  loss  of  over  $r,ooo,- 
000  to  the  Department,  and  a  gain  to  the  people  of  many 
times  that  amount.  That  the  letter  postage  can  and  will 
be  reduced  to  one  cent  is  now  shown,  as  the  figures  at 
hand  prove  that  it  can  be  done  at  a  profit.  The  Postal 
Bank  and  Telegraph  Systems  meet  with  the  opposition  of 
the  Telegraph  and  Banking  Association,  and  the  P.  M. 
Gen'l  must  be  upheld  by  the  people  if  they  are  ever  to  be 
placed  at  the  service  of  the  people. 

Now  I  come  to  my  hobby,  the  redaction  of  postage  on 
merchandise  to  8  cents  a  pound.  The  report  shows  that 
the  present  rate  of  16  cents  a  pound  does  not  pay  because 
the  express  companies  take  all  the  short  hauls  at  a  lower 
rate,  and  leave  the  Government  the  long  hauls.  Mr. 
Wanamaker  very  aptly  hits  it  when  he  states  "  There  are 
but  four  strong  objections  to  the  parcel  post,  and  they  are 
the  four  great  express  companies.''  The  whole  question 
settles  down  to  this:  Who  is  the  greater,  the  people  or 
the  express  companies  ?  That  the  system  will  be  self- 
supporting  when  properly  enforced  is  shown,  and  if  it 
should  not  be,  cannot  our  Government  afford  to  serve  the 
people  at  a  slight  loss  ?  No  other  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment service  reaches  out  to  every  citizen  and  is  so  gener- 
ally useful  or  so  fully  appreciated.  To  ask  that  in  every 
instance  every  new  departure  must  first  be  shown  to  be 
self-supporting  is  not  creditable  to  our  country.  We 
might  far  more  consistently  ask  that  our  Navy  be  made 
self-supporting  by  carrying  merchandise,  and  our  regular 
army  be  cured  of  the  vice  of  idleness  and  made  self-sup- 
porting by  producing  agricultural  products. 

E.  H.  SCHAKFFLE. 


The  Nicaragua  Canal. 

Carmel  Valley,  April  30th  1892. 

To  THE  Editor: — I've  handled  cattle  some  for  27 
years,  and  I  believe  in  taking  the  bull  by  the  horns.  I 
don't  care  if  the  bull  is  John  Bull,  or  even  a  Papal  Bull,  the 
same  rule  applies. 

The  U.  S.  Government,  politicians  tell  us,  cannot  con- 
fer a  benefit  like  the  Nicaragua  Canal  on  their  own  citizens 
and  humanity  at  large — because  why  ?  Because  a  certain 
Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  made  42  years  ago,  forbids  us  from 
exercising  any  sovereign  rights  in  Central  America.  Be- 
cause, also,  a  private  company  now  has  a  charter  to  make 
said  canal. 

Now,  Mr.  Ed.,  what  would  a  business  man  do 
under  these  circumstances  ?  If  I  were  that  business  man 
I  should  make  John  Bull  a  call.  "  Look  here,  John,  you 
have  some  little  common  sense  and  sometimes  make  use 
of  it.  To  make  things  mutually  pleasant  42  years  ago  you 
and  I  agreed  to  follow  a  certain  line  of  conduct.  It  is 
now  for  the  benefit  of  all  parties  concerned  that  a  different 
course  should  be  followed.  I  would  like,  for  the  sake  of 
mutual  good  fellowship,  that  you  should  consent  to  revise 
that  Clayton-Bulwer  arrangement  which  suited  us  both  in 
1850,  and  no  longer  suits  us  in  1892." 

What  do  you  think  John  Bull  would  say?  He  might 
toss  his  head  and  paw  the  ground,  and  grumble  and  bel- 
low a  bit  just  for  fuss.  It's  a  way  most  bulls  have;  but 
just  show  him  how  the  canal  opens  a  door  for  fat  pastur- 
age, for  John  Bull  among  others,  and  my  word  for  it,  he'll 
act  like  a  very  sensible  Bull.  Give  him  a  fair  deal  and  he'il 
be  as  ready  to  come  to  amicable  terms  as  his  sturdy  off- 
spring, Jonathan. 

Nor  need  the  second  "  because ''  bean  obstacle.  The 
company  holding  the  franchise,  hold  it  for  one  reason  and 
one  only — to  make  money  out  of  it. 

Uncle  Sam  has  money  enough  to  make  it  worth  their 
whde  to  sell.  He  is  proposing  to  fool  away  ten  times  the 
cost  of  the  canal  in  ironclads,  etc  ,  unproductive  and  des- 
tructive unnecessaries,  surely  he  can  furnish  funds  for 
something  so  necessary  and  so  reproductive  as  the  inter- 
oceanic  canal.  The  canal  would  even  diminish  the  as- 
sumed need  for  these  ships  of  war,  as  our  North  Atlantic 
and  North  Pacific  Coasts  would  not  then  be  divided  by  the 
whole  distance  of  circumnavigatmg  South  America. 

I  never  saw  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  and  don't  know 
for  how  long  its  stipulations  were  made  binding,  but  all 
such  agreements  are  surely  open  to  revision;  and  it  is  to 
meet  just  such  cases  as  this  that  the  International  Arbitra- 
tion and  Peace  Federation  urges  the  establishment  of  an 
International  Supreme  Court  to  decide  differences  on  a 
basis  of  equity  and  righteousness — righteousness  which 
exalteth  a  nation  as  war  bestializes  it.  Surely  a  better 
plan  than  the  old-fashioned  blunder-headed  nonsense  of 
going  to  war  to  settle  every  trifling  dispute. 

Perhaps  my  ideas  smack  too  strongly  of  the  farm;  but 
would  to  God  there  were  a  little  more  fresh  air  perpetually 
blowing  over  the  stinking  pool  of  politics.  It's  getting  to 
be  a  question  of  whether  the  saloon  or  the  farm  is  to  ruu 
this  Government,  and  if  there  is  a  short  cut  to  hell,  the 
saloon  door  is  the  portal.  E  D\v.  Berwick. 


Asplialtuin  for  that  Leaky  Cistern. 

Bakeksfield,  April  23,  1892. 
To  the  Editor:  If  Mr.  S.  H.  Herring  of  Los  Gaioi*, 
who  writes  on  March  22d  for  a  remedy  for  hia  "  leaky  cis- 
tern," will  apply  a  coat  of  pure  asphalt,  as  manufactured 
by  the  Standard  Asphalt  Co.  of  Bakersfield,  Cal.,  to  the 
wall  of  his  cistern  it  will  make  it  waterproof  by  filling  the 
pores  of  cement  and  cracks,  if  any.  It  should  be  heated  to 
about  800° — very  liquid,  as  it  chills  and  hardens  quickly 
when  applied  to  cold  surfaces.  The  walls  should  be  dry. 
Build  a  fire  in  the  cistern  if  necessary  to  dry  them. 
Numerous  reservoirs  in  Southern  California  are  lined  with 
asphalt  instead  of  cement,  and  are  a  success.  Apply  the 
asphalt  to  the  cistern  wall  or  floor  with  a  whitewash  brush 
or  small  broom.  The  asphalt  leaves  the  water  perfectly 
sweet.  Louis  Blankexhobn. 


Sale  op  Haggin's  Hobses. — The  following  concerning 
the  Haggin  sale  of  May  10th  and  11th  will  be  read  with 
interest  :  The  draft  horses  raised  upon  the  Haggin 
Ranches  have  acquired  such  a  reputation  as  hardy,  true 
pullers,  that  the  various  corporations,  fire  department  and 
large  teaming  firms  rely  principally  upon  this  annual  sale 
to  replenish  their  plant.  The  harness  horses  are  yearly 
becoming  more  popular,  their  uniformity  is  increasing 
and  a  poor  animal  is  an  exception.  Their  desirability  for 
general  utility  and  road  work  is  more  apparent  each  year. 
To  this  is  added  the  probability  of  getting  an  animal  of  ex- 
ceptional speed.  During  the  year  several  trotters  and 
pacers  sold  at  late  sales  have  made  records,  and  a  number 
more  are  eligible.  The  present  offerings  are  mostly  sired 
by  standard  animals  and  the  dams  generally  of  trotting 
descent.  The  sale  will  be  as  usual  by  Killip  &  Co.,  the 
great  live  stock  auctioneers. 


MoBE  Resebvoies  in  Sah  Bebnabdino. — It  is  an- 
nounced that  the  Arrowhead  Reservoir  Company  will  build 
three  immense  dams  north  of  San  Bernardino  in  the  moun- 
tains, thus  forming  a  great  reservoir  system  to  place  water 
on  thousands  of  acres  of  barren  land.  They  will  invest 
$1,000,000  in  the  enterprise  and  have  a  large  force  of  men 
employed  on  the  work. 


Pacific  Rubal  Press. — This  San  Francisco  weekly  has 
just  celebrated  its  twenty-first  year.  It  has  cause  to  be 
proud,  for  in  our  estimation  it  is  one  of  the  best  "'  all- 
round  "  weeklies  in  the  world.  Every  California  industry 
is  fostered  in  its  page.', — and  agriculture,  horticulture  and 
popular  botany  especially  so. — Meehan's  Monthly. 

From  such  a  source  this  is  indeed  high  praise. 
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Weather  and  Crop  Bulletin  for  Week  Ending 
April  30tli. 

The  following  synopsis  of  reports  of  crops  and  weather 
is  sent  us  by  Sergt.  J.  A.  Barwick,  Observer  at  Sacramento 
of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  and  Director  of  the  Weather 
Service  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society.  The  synopsis 
of  localities  north  of  the  Tehachapi  range  is  by  Sergt.  Bar- 
wick; that  of  the  regions  south  of  the  Tehachapi  is  by 
Mr.  G.  E.  Franklin,  Observer  at  Los  Angeles: 

Lassen  County.—  Susanville — The  week  has  been  very  windy,  with 
cold  and  frost  three  times,  killing  about  half  of  the  cherry  crop. 
Grain  and  alfalfa  are  looking  well. 

Hjimboldt  County.— Blocksburg — Cold  rains  are  delaying  all  farm 
work.  What  is  now  needed  is  sunshine  and  warmth  and  less  rain. 
Farmers  are  feeling  uneasy  about  getting  potatoes  in  the  ground. 
Eureka — The  week  has  been  cold  and  stormy,  with  frost  and  ice 
nearly  every  night.  1  he  fruit  crop  has  been  damaged  to  some  extent. 

Teliama  County. — Red  lilu_ff— The  weather  is  unusually  cool  for 
this  time  of  the  year.  The  mean  temperature  has  been  from  2  to  13 
degrees  below  the  normal  for  the  past  14  days,  with  light  Irosts  on 
the  17th  and  26th,  the  latter  severe  enough  to  kill  all  young  tomato 
vines  just  set  out.  Fruit  and  grapes  have  not  been  injured.  The 
rainfall  has  not  been  heavy,  and  we  are  still  about  three  inches  short 
of  the  usual  amount. 

Shasta  County.— Anderson — The  weather  has  been  cold  and  frosty, 
but  has  not  apparently  injured  the  fruit  prospects.  Grapes  have  suf- 
fered to  some  extent. 

Butte  C<Ja»(y.—C4/V^'— Grain  crop  continues  to  do  well.  Warmer 
weather  is  needed  to  force  the  growth. 

Glenn  County. —  Willows — Wheat  slightly  injured  by  frost.  All 
crops  looking  well. 

Colusa  County.  —  Colusa— YxdiX  on  Monday  night,  25th,  injured 
the  grape  crop  considerably,  also  vegetables.  Wheat  and  barley  do- 
ing well.    The  outlook  is  all  that  could  be  desired. 

Sutter  County. —  West  Butte— The  frost  of  the  26th  killed  potatoes, 
tomatoes,  beans  and  melons  on  low  land.  Yuba  C/yy— Variable 
weather  with  frosts.  Grain  is  growing  well.  Same  has  lodged  on 
account  of  recent  rains.  Fruit  is  developing  fast  and  is  uninjured, 
wiih  the  exception  of  grapes,  which  were  nipped  by  the  frost. 

Yuba  County. —  Grain  is  making  an  excellent  growth, 

and  looks  promising.  Apricots,  peaches  and  cherries  will  not  be 
over  half  a  crop. 

Yolo  County. — Rumsey—UghX.  frost,  damaging  to  vines  and  vege- 
tables in  some  places  in  this  (Capay)  valley.  Crops  are  looking  well. 
Davisville— Gentle  showers  will  do  the  crops  considerable  good. 
Winters — The  recent  heavy  frosts  are  said  to  have  injured  both  trees 
and  vines  Blacks  —The  light  showers  will  result  in  much  good. 
Madison— The  light  showers  will  help  all  crops.  Knights  Landing— 
The  farmers  say  that  a  good  rainfall  is  needed  to  insure  good  crops. 
The  cold  weather  has  been  detrimental  to  the  grain.  Woodland — 
The  light  showers  will  do  fruit  and  grain  much  good. 

Nevada  County. — Nevada  City—T\\exe  have  been  several  frosts 
during  the  week,  but  no  material  damage  done.  The  rains  have 
been  very  beneficial  to  all  growing  crops,  and  large  hay  yield  insured. 
More  sunshine  and  warmer  weather  is  needed. 

Placer  County. — Newcastle — Weather  rather  cool.  Hay  and  fruit 
croD  looking  well. 

Sacramento  County. — Mayhew — Frosts  on  25th  and  27th.  Damage 
to  vines  from  10  to  2t  per  cent  on  some  varieties  only;  mostly  Mus- 
cats and  Mission.  Sacramento— Hop  report  by  C.  Wagner:  Hops 
are  retarded  by  reason  of  the  cold  weather,  and  prospects  for  early 
harvest  are  not  so  favorable  as  a  fortnight  ago,  considering  the  cold 
weather  as  retarding  the  growth;  prospects  are,  however,  as  favorable 
for  a  large  yield  as  usual. 

Solano  County.  —  Vacaville — The  peach  crop  continues  looking 
well,  and  there  is  every  prosoect  of  a  fine  yield.  Other  fruit  crops 
will  average  light.  The  frosts  on  Sunday  and  Monday  nights  were 
damaging  to  grapes  in  the  low  valley,  but  did  not  affect  the  higher 
ground.    Warm  weather  needed. 

Napa  County. — Calistoga — The  hillside  vineyards  generally  es- 
caped the  frosts.  Most  of  the  lowland  vineyards  badly  damaged. 
Napa  City-Mr.  Evans,  secretary  Napa  Fruit  Growers'  Association, 
says  there  will  be  a  light  crop  of  cherries  this  year,  both  in  this  and 
Vaca  valleys.  A.  L.  Bryan's  orchard  is  the  only  one  in  this  vicinity 
which  promises  a  full  yield.  Browns  valley  reports  extra  large  crops 
both  of  grain  and  fruit. 

El  Dorado  County. — Coloma — Cold  rains  have  not  been  very  bene- 
ficial to  the  f  uit  crop.  No  damages  noticed  in  this  vicinity,  with  the 
exception  of  garden  truck,  such  as  beans  and  tomatoes.  The  fruit 
outtook  is  very  good. 

Sonoma  County. — Sono?na — Light  frosts,  but  nothing  damaged  by 
it  as  far  as  heard  from.  Warm  weather  required.  Rainfall  .60  of  an 
inch,  and  20.79  inches  for  the  season.  Santa  Rosa — Changeable 
weather,  with  light  frosts,  which  damaged  peaches  and  pears  slightly. 
Total  rainfall  lor  the  season,  24.91  inches. 

Eorestville— With  several  exceptions,  the  cherry  crop  will  equal  the 
average;  French  prunes  are  light;  peaches  will  require  thinning;  ber- 
ries look  promising.  Warm  weather  is  needed  to  warm  up  the  corn 
land.  Petaluma — High  winds  and  light  frost  slightly  damaged  the 
grain  hay  and  grain  crop.  Healdsburg—Coo\  weather  has  had  a  re- 
tarding effect  on  all  crops;  the  light  frosts  have  done  no  damage,  ap- 
parently.   The  grape  vines  look  thrifty  with  abundant  fruit. 

San  Joaquin  County  — Lodi — Highest  and  lowest  temperature,  74 
and  35;  frost  on  the  26lh  injured  grapes  to  some  extent,  some  places 
being  affected  more  than  others;  beans  and  tomatoes  nipped;  fruit 
not  hurt.  Wheat  is  doing  fairly  well,  but  the  crop  will  not  be  an 
average  one;  warmer  weather  is  needed.  Stockton — The  weather  has 
been  cool;  more  wind  than  usual;  the  light  frosts  have  done  consider- 
able damage  to  early  grapes,  but  late  varieties  will  not  suffer  at  all. 

Contra  Costa  County. — Cornwall  —  The  continued  cool  weather 
favors  the  grain;  feed  is  drying  up. 

Alameda  County. — Livermore — Average  temperature  exceptionally 
low;  frost  every  night  except  one;  grapes  and  other  fruit  on  heavy 
soil  are  much  damaged;  grain  domg  fairly  well;  berries  are  ripening. 
A^/ZiTj— All  birley  sown  immediately  after  plowing  in  the  spring  is 
very  foul  with  weeds;  high  winds  injurious  to  all  grain  crops,  which 
need  more  rain  very  soon.    B!ack  cherries  dropping  badly. 

Santa  Clara  County.  —  Gilroy — AH  crops  looking  well;  light  frosts 
slightly  injured  fruit  and  grapes.  Santa  Clara — The  cold  weather 
has  not  tended  toward  the  development  of  the  fruit  crop,  the  frost 
having  done  considerable  damage  to  some  varieties. 

Monterey  County. — Salinas — Frost  unusually  severe;  fears  of  the 
barley  crop  being  injured.  All  crops  here  are  in  splendid  condition 
in  o  her  respects.  Jolon — Cool  and  strong  westerly  windi  and  frost 
the  past  week.  Some  fields  of  wheat  are  past  help.  Much  of  the 
wheat  in  this  valley  would  make  a  fair  crop  with  a  good  rain;  without 
rain  the  crop  will  be  a  light  one.  San  Ardo  — High  winds  and  frosts 
injurious  to  the  crop  prospects.  All  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county 
are  sadly  in  need  cf  rain,  principally  in  Salinas  valley;  north  end  of 
county  crops  are  fairly  good.  The  fruit  outlook  is  (or  an  average  yield. 

Sa>t  Luis  Obispo  County  — San  Luis  Obispo — High  trade  winds  are 
vry  drying  on  land  prepared  lor  beans,  corn,  etc.  Nights  quite  cold. 
We  need  warm  diys  with  dewy  nights. 

Stanislaus  County. —  Turluck  —  The  cool  nights  with  dew  have 
helpurt  the  crops,  but  the  drying  winds  have  about  offset  the  dews, 
ani  .ill  kinds  of  grain  need  rain  badly.  On  the  west  side  of  the  San 
Joaquin  crops  arc  about  gone.  Modesto  —K  few  light  showers  of  rain 
would  be  of  great  benefit  to  prain;  with  the  continued  cool  weather  to 
retain  (he  moisture  our  prospects  would  be  great.  The  prospects  for 
fruits  are  good  and  our  vineyards  promise  a  Urge  yield. 

Fresno  County  —Sel}na—UoTth  winds  have  prevailed,  drying  the 
ground  where  not  irrigated.  Rain  is  needed  for  grain,  although  in 
this  vicinity  it  generally  looks  well. 


Tulare  County. —  Visalia — The  north  wind  still  continues,  all  grain 
on  the  plains  injured.  Some  will  be  cut  for  hay  only.  Near  this 
place  all  crops  are  good. 

Amador  County.  —  Oleta — Drying  northerly  and  westerly  winds  have 
dried  winter  sown  grain  somewhat  but  the  rains  of  the  24th  evened 
up  matters.  Grapes  much  injured  by  the  frost,  peach  trees  injured 
by  the  curl  leaf  and  some  of  the  fruit  is  falling;  pear  trees  and  fruit 
doing  well.  Bridgeport — Another  cold  wave  has  passed  over  this 
section,  finishing  the  apple  crop  entirely  so  far  as  beard  from.  Shen- 
andoah Valley  —h\ght  Irosts  but  doing  no  damage, 
add  Humboldt  Co. 

6///«r  ^/(7//£>/e— Weather  still  cool  and  is  good  for  all  kinds  of 
crops  grown  here,  especially  fruit,  of  which  the  prospects  are  good. 
/Jyderville— Frost  on  23d  but  no  damage  done.  Crops  of  all  kind 
never  looked  better;  warm  weather  is  the  most  needed.  Phillipsville 
— Showery  weather  nearly  all  the  week  but  generally  warm;  two 
light  frosts  at  elevation  above  800  feet;  fogs  protect  the  lower 
land  from  frosts.  J.  A,  Barwick. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 
Santa  Barbara]County  —  Santa  Maria — The  weather  has  still  kept 
up  lis  perpetual  blow  since  three  weeks,  drying  out  the  feed  and  the 
crops  generally.  No  rain  since  April  ist.  Grain  on  summer  fallow 
is  holding  out  well,  but  on  other  lands  it  is  poor;  late  sown  will  not 
mature  without  rain.  Bean  and  corn  lands  are  ready  for  planting. 
Groundless  moist  than  average  of  years  at  this  time.  Too  early  to 
predict  about  fruit  outcome  but  trees  are  well  set.  Highest  and  low- 
est temperatures  72  and  40  drgreei. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  FOR  WEEK    ENDING  APRIL  29,  1892. 

Ventura  County. — Hueiieme — Haying  has  commenced.  Bean- 
planting  is  progressing  rapidly.  More  moisture  is  needed  for  late 
crops.  The  barley  crop,  from  present  indications,  will  be  about 
three-fourths  of  last  year's  yield.  Bardsdale—The 'nedXner  is  quite 
warm,  and,  with  some  wind,  is  very  drying.  Barley  sown  late  will  be 
short.    Corn  is  coming  up  nicely.    Alfalfa  needs  rain. 

Los  Angeles  County. — Lancaster — The  warm  weather  of  the  first 
part  of  the  week  was  injurious  to  grain.  The  present  indications 
are,  that  there  will  be  two-thirds  of  a  full  crop.  Where  land  was  not 
planted  too  heavy,  crops  look  well,  and,  in  many  cases,  will  make  a 
crop  even  if  it  does  not  rain.  Rodeo  de  los  Aguas  Ranch— Kir\y  and 
late 'grain  is  looking  well  and  will  mike  an  average  crop.  Corn  is 
coming  up  finely,  sugar  beets  are  growing  nicely  and  the  orange  crop 
is  promising.  Duarte— The  past  week  has  been  warm  and  pleasant, 
but  rain  is  needed  for  the  late  grain.  The  fruit  crop  still  promises 
well.  Highest  temperature  during  the  week,  83  degrees;  lowest,  47 
degrees.  Pomona— The  temperature  was  about  the  average  for  the 
the  season;  no  rain  fell.  Light  (og  occurred  two  mornings.  Car- 
loads of  oranges,  uninjured  by  frost,  are  now  being  shipped;  and 
shippers  say  there  are  more  sound  oranges  than  was  supposed  some 
weeks  ago. 

San  Bernardino  County. — Ontario —The  continued  warm  weather 
is  favorable  to  trees.  Grain  harvesting  has  begun;  the  crop  will  be 
light,  except  in  hay.  Chino—The  prevailing  warm  weather  is  forcing 
vegetation  very  rapidly;  but  the  warm,  dry  winds  are  drying  the  soil 
rapidly.    The  beet  crop  is  assured. 

Orange  County. — Anaheim — Hay-cutting  has  commenced;  the 
crop  will  be  very  light,  but  of  the  best  quality.  The  cooperative  beet 
sugar  factory  is  now  an  assured  fact.  Tustin — The  finest  of  weather 
has  prevailed  since  last  report,  except  the  continued  drouth,  which 
has  injured  the  grain  and  hay  prospects,  the  crops  of  which  will  be 
light.    Apricots  promise  a  very  full  crop. 

San  Diego  County. — National  City — The  hay  crop  is  proving 
rather  better  than  was  expected.  Early  sown  grain  is  looking  fairly 
good.  Highest  temperature  71  degrees,  lowest  44  degrees.  San 
Die^o  OVy— Harvesting  has  begun,  but  the  crops  are  very  poor,  and 
some  are  reported  too  much  so  to  cut,  especially  on  the  mesa  lands. 
The  fruit  crop  promises  well,  and  but  little  has  fallen  from  the  cold 
nights;  apricots  and  peaches  are  the  size  of  walnuts.  Grapes  prom- 
ise well,  and  have  not  been  touched  by  frost.  Low  temperatures 
were  reported  from  the  back  country,  with  light  frost  at  Campo, 
which  did  no  injury.  The  orange  crop  is  about  all  gone,  except 
some  scrub  stock.  George  E.  Franklin, 

U,  S,  Weather  Bureau, 

In  Charge. 


]Z^ORTICULTURE. 


Thinninj?  Fruit. 

An  essay  prepared  for  the  April  meeting  of  the  State  Horticultural 
Sjciety  by  R.  C.  Kells  of  Yuba  City. 

Not  many  years  past  the  questions  of  thinning  fruit  and 
how  to  thin  it  were  not  looked  upon  as  being  of  much  im- 
portance. The  manner  in  which  it  was  formerly  done,  and 
the  results  of  the  labor  did  not  prove  successful,  hence  the 
necessity  of  discussing  the  question  of  thinning.  First — 
Why  shall  we  thin.';  second — when  shall  we  thin?; 
third — how  shall  we  thin  ? 

To  the  first  I  would  answer  that  nature  says  we  must 
thin  for  many  reasons,  and  I  may  mention  a  few  of  them. 
We  neglect  the  pruning  of  most  varieties  of  trees  to  such 
an  extent  that  nature  provides  an  overabundance  of  fruit, 
and  when  this  is  the  rase  small  fruit  is  the  result. 
The  human  eye  is  not  pleased  with  small  fruit,  and  many 
times  the  placing  of  such  a  product  on  the  market  results 
in  touching  our  pockets,  and  when  you  touch  the  fruit 
growers  pocket  you  at  once  become  a  member  of  the 
first  class.  Why  does  it  touch  my  pocket Because 
nature's  eye  does  not  like  a  small  pear  or  peach. 

Why  shall  we  thin,  and  when  shall  we  thin  ?  In  answer 
to  this  question  I  would  say  that  we  must  be  governed 
something  by  the  season;  but  in  all  cases  with  stone  fruits 
they  should  be  thinned  before  the  time  for  the  stone  to 
harden.  With  us  in  the  Sacramento  Valley,  the  apricot 
should  be  thinned  by  April  15th  to  the  20th;  peaches  from 
May  1st  to  20th.  I  think  we  find  conditions  difTerent  in 
different  sections.  These  dates  I  mention  are  as  late  as  we 
can  thin  before  pits  harden,  but  we  can  begin  three  to  four 
weeks  earlier,  and  be  sure  to  thin  early  enough  to  get  the 
required  results,  for  it  may  call  for  the  second  thinning  to 
get  the  fruit  properly  thinned. 

How  shall  we  thin  ?  I  might  state  that  the  pioneer 
growers  of  California  did  not  have  to  thin  their  fruit,  as 
nature's  eye  was  not  so  observing  in  early  days — the  small 
as  well  as  the  large  fruit  found  a  market;  and  when  the 
pioneer's  attention  was  first  called  to  thinning,  what  did 
he  do?  Why  sir,  directed  his  men  to  cut  long  poles  for 
the  purpose  of  thrashing  off  a  portion  of  the  crop.  Nature 
said  he  must  thin,  and  human  nature  said  he  must  thin 
cheaply,  but  as  fruit  growers  in  this  progressive  age,  we 
find  the  pole  system  a  poor  one,  and  at  this  date  we  are 
compelled  to  pick  the  fruit  by  hand,  one  at  a  time,  and  I 
might  say  with  some  system  and  rule,  while  with  tne  pole 
we  had  plenty  of  rule  but  no  system. 

I  imagine  my  hearers  expect  me  to  have  a  laid  down 


rule  for  thinning  stone  fruits,  but  as  yet  I  do  not  think  we 
have  reached  that  point,  while  I  know  we  are  making 
great  progress  in  the  view  of  thinning  as  well  as  in  other 
lines  of  fruit  growing.  I  might  quote  Mr.  L.  W.  Buck 
who  spoke  at  our  Horticultural  Society  at  Yuba  City,  April 
20th  on  "how  to  thin  and  what  rule  to  follow"  etc.,  in 
which  he  spoke  of  the  peach  principally  (and  I  think  the 
same  rule  can  be  applied  to  other  varieties  of  fruit,  viz., 
apricots,  pears,  etc,)  which  is  in  thinning  the  peach  so  as 
not  to  leave  the  fruit  closer  than  four  to  six  inches,  on  good 
healthy  branches;  or  in  other  words,  not  to  leave  the  fruit 
closer  than  the  width  of  the  hand.  As  to  how  much  to 
thin,  it  is  well  for  example,  to  take  a  peach  tree,  follow  the 
above  rule,  and  after  having  thinned,  count  the  fruit  on  one 
branch  which  may  be  about  one-tenth  of  the  tree,  and  esti- 
mate balance  of  the  tree  by  the  fruit  left  on  this  limb. 
You  will  find  that  on  a  seven  or  eight  year  old  tree  you 
will  have  from  seven  to  ten  boxes  of  peaches,  20  lbs.  per 
box,  counting  about  60  peaches  to  the  box.  Estimating 
seven  boxes  to  the  tree,  90  trees  to  the  acre,  gives  us  12,600 
pounds  of  fruit  at  i  1-2  cents  brings  us  $189.00  per  acre. 

When  the  fruit  sets  so  that  we  find  it  necessary  to  ihinj 
we  find  it  very  light  thinning  if  we  do  not  take  oflf  more 
fruit  than  we  leave  on  the  tree.  Thus  we  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  fruit  and  increase  the  size  of  that  which  is  left,  and 
do  it  with  a  less  expense  than  to  pick  the  whole  crop,  when 
ripe  and  when  labor  is  higher,  and  compelled  to  take  one- 
half  the  price  for  the  small  fruit  which  gives  the  same  re- 
sult per  acre,  $189.00,  and  we  are  unabie  to  sell  the  same 
as  readily  as  the  large,  all  things  being  equal.  The  man 
with  the  large  fruit  is  called  upon  first,  meets  with  first 
sales,  is  able  to  pay  his  debts  first — in  fact  he  is  first,  last, 
and  all  the  time. 

Thus  we  find  thinning  fruit  is  of  great  importance,  and 
is  now  classed  with  the  many  questions  of  fruit  growing. 
But  my  plan  of  how  to  thin  will  be  by  more  thorough 
pruning  in  the  future.  The  cost  of  pruning  is  less  than 
picking  the  fruit,  and  we  will  not  overtax  or  have  broken 
down  trees,  while  on  the  other  hand  we  will  have  a 
more  vigorous  tree  and  prolong  the  age  of  our  orchards. 


Suckering  Young  Trees  and  Vines. 

Read  at  the  April  meeting  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society  by  Ed.  M. 
Ehbhorn  of  Mountain  View. 

The  term  suckering,  as  generally  used  by  fruit  growers 
and  vineyardists,  means  the  removal  of  such  sprouts  which 
are  not  wanted  on  the  tree  or  vine,  and  which,  if  allowed 
to  remain,  sometimes  prove  to  be  a  serious  detriment  to 
them.  There  are  trunk  and  crown  suckers.  Young  trees 
which  are  pruned  back  very  much,  have  a  larger  root  sys- 
tem than  the  crown  requires,  and  the  food  furnished  by  the 
root  has  to  be  placed  somewhere,  thus  it  forces  every  bud 
out  on  the  trunk  and  limbs.  The  lower  buds  throw  out  the 
strongest  suckers,  and  if  these  are  not  removed  they  will 
make  more  growth  than  any  limb  on  the  tree.  A  crown  of 
four  branches  will  be  finer  and  stronger  than  the  one  with 
eight.  I  have  seen  newly  planted  orchards  in  which  trees, 
as  above  staied,  were  not  suckered,  and  the  crown  was 
stunted  so  badly  that  a  sucker,  which  was  a  very  thrifty 
one,  had  to  be  turned  into  a  tree,  thus  losing  a  whole  year's 
growth.  We  often  hear  men  talk  of  watersprouts.  These 
are  nothing  more  than  matured  suckers  on  the  inside  of 
trees.  They  have  been  shaded  and  have  a  glossy  appear- 
ance, terminating  in  a  sharp  point,  and,  if  furnished  with 
laterals,  these  generally  look  like  thorns. 

Th2  best  time  to  sucker  trees  or  vines  is  when  the  sprouts 
are  yet  tender,  say  from  two  to  three  inches  long.  If  re- 
moved at  this  time,  no  knife  is  needed  and  the  sprout  can 
be  removed  very  easily  by  hand.  When  two  sprouts  start 
from  one  bud,  one  should  be  removed. 

An  orchard  ought  to  be  well  plowed  before  suckering,  as 
the  horses  and  singletrees  are  sure  to  assist  you  in  doing 
it,  and  if  you  have  removed  all  the  unnecessary  sprouts 
you  will  find  that,  of  the  few  remaining  ones,  the  plow  will 
have  picked  out  the  very  ones  that  ought  to  remain.  In 
very  hot  localities  some  practice  has  been  made  of  leaving 
the  trunk  suckers  on  newly  planted  trees  and  pinching 
them  bick  as  soon  as  they  are  four  or  five  inches  long,  and 
repinching  them  later  on.  This  is  done  to  protect  the 
trunk  from  sunburn.  These  sprouts  can  be  removed  as 
soon  as  the  crown  of  the  young  tree  can  furnish  shade 
enough  to  protect  the  trunk.  About  the  month  of  July 
would  be  the  time  to  do  this.  Judicious  suckering  saves  a 
great  deal  of  pruning  in  tht  fall,  and  careless  pruning 
causes  a  great  many  suckers  to  grow  in  spring.  The  sym- 
metry of  a  tree  can  be  greatly  improved  by  removing  the 
unnecessary  sprouts,  and  the  strength  and  vigor  of  the  tree 
will  be  greatly  benefited  by  it.  Shade  caused  by  suckers 
has  a  tendency  to  weaken  the  crown  of  the  tree  and  cause 
the  wood  to  be  soft  and  the  fruit  spurs  to  be  sickly. 

Although  suckers  are  generally  detrimental,  they  can  be 
sometimes  made  use  of.  If  trees  grow  lopsided,  as  very 
often  occurs  to  the  annoyance  of  fruit  growers,  a  sucker,  or, 
we  may  say,  a  branch,  can  be  forced  to  grow  out  on  the 
side  where  wanted  by  making  an  angle  cut  above  the  dor- 
mant bud  on  the  trunk.  This  will  prevent  the  sap  from 
flowing  past  the  bud,  and  in  nearly  every  instance  the  bud 
will  sprout. 

Every  fruit  grower  must  use  his  own  judgment,  as  no 
rules  can  be  given.  Suckering  is  half  the  cultivation  of  a 
young  tree,  and  if  not  done  it  will  soon  grow  into  a  scrubby 
bush.  I  consider  suckering  just  as  essential  as  thinning 
fruit,  and  from  personal  experience  can  seethe  difference  it 
makes.  What  has  been  said  about  trees  will  answer  also 
for  vines.  A  great  annoyance  to  vineyardists  are  the  root 
suckers,  but  these  are  generally  caused  through  neglect.  If 
the  young  vines  are  well  suckered  the  first  year  they  will 
not  require  much  more  attention.  What  I  mean  by  well 
suckering,  is  to  dig  down  to  where  the  sprout  starts  and  cut 
clean,  so  that  no  blind  buds  remain.  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  this  is  practiced  very  little.  It  is  caused  cither  by  un- 
reliable help  or  to  save  expenses. 


Mat  7,  1892. 
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Hay  Notes  from  a  Kansas  Reader. 

Pfeiffer,  Kansas. 

To  THE  Editor: — In  your  number  of  March  26th  you 
offer  prizes  for  the  best  letters  on  hay-making  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  I  am  not  so  fortunate  as  to  live  there,  having 
spent  the  best  years  of  my  life  in  drouthy  Kansas,  but 
have  grown  and  gathered  many  a  load  of  hay  in  my  life- 
time here  and  in  the  old  country,  and  believe  that  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  it  will  be  mostly  ihe  same,  only  varying  a 
little  according  to  soil  and  climate. 

In  planting  a  crop  that  is  destined  for  hay  and  not  for 
seed,  sow  thick;  at  least,  double  the  quantity,  because  we 
do  not  want  hard  stems  and  long  stalks  with  big  seed 
heads,  but  lots  of  leaves  and  fine  stems.  Next  of  great 
importance  is  to  cut  in  the  right  time.  This  is  when  the 
mjjority  of  your  grasses,  clover,  barley,  wheat,  rye  or  what- 
ever else  it  may  be,  is  in  blossom.  At  that  time  you  will 
be  able  to  get  the  best  quality  without  losing  in  quantity. 

Now,  in  handling  the  hay,  and  not  exposing  it  to  the 
bleaching  influence  of  sun  and  dew  or  rain,  I  have  not 
found  a  method  yet  that  beats  the  raking  up  of  the  green 
fodder  immediately  after  cutting  and  putting  it  in  such 
shocks  as  will  not  heat,  but  cure  without  being  further 
handled.  The  hay  will  not  lose  any  of  its  aromatic  proper- 
ties, will  bleach  only  a  little  on  the  outside  of  the  shocks 
and  withstand  even  a  good  solid  shower  of  rain  without 
being  penetrated  by  it.  In  the  old  country,  I  learned  this 
way  of  haying  when  I  was  a  boy  and  found  it  to  be  the  best 
even  in  our  changeable  climate  of  Northern  Germany. 
Here  in  Kansas  I  have  followed  it  for  20  years  with  success, 
and  I  believe  it  would  be  good  for  California,  where  they 
say  it  does  not  rain  in  haying  time. 

If  the  green  grass  or  fodder  gets  a  little  warm  (not  hot) 
in  the  shocks  so  as  to  sweat  some,  it  will  not  hurt,  but 
rather  improve  on  the  flavor  of  the  hay.  In  one  or  two 
weeks,  according  to  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
shocks  may  be  stacked,  hauled  to  the  barn  or  baled,  just 
as  dssirable,  or  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country. 

In  handling  clover  and  alfalfa,  this  raking  up  green  will 
prevent  the  loss  of  a  good  many  leaves  and  flower  heads, 
which  constitute  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  hay,  and  are 
often  partially  sacrificed  by  exposing  on  the  swath  to  the 
hot  sun  after  mowing. 

One  of  the  cheapest  and  best  of  hay  for  Western  Kansas 
is  green  rye.  It  can  be  raised  by  simply  drilling  a  bushel 
and  a  half  of  rye  to  the  acre  in  wheat  stubble  without  plow- 
ing the  land.  It  never  fails  to  grow,  and  can  be  cut  by  the 
middle  of  May.  The  land  can  then,  by  summer  fallowing, 
be  prepared  for  wheat  again  if  so  desired.  Hoping  you 
will  find  my  letter  worth  reading,  I  sign 

Conrad  Thrisger. 

[Our  correspondent's  note  is  interesting.  He  will  see  by 
the  letters  published  last  week  that  it  is  better  to  cut  the 
grains  we  grow  for  hay  later  than  the  blossoming.  Hay 
then  cut  has  not  substance  enough,  but  his  rule  is  a  good 
one  for  some  grasses,  which,  however,  we  do  not  grow. 
He  will  also  see  that  curing  in  the  shock  is  the  accepted 
practice  here.  We  are  using  green  rye  for  dairy  feed  in 
some  parts  of  the  State. — Eds.  Press.] 

An  Irish  Agricultural  Graduate  on  Hay-Growing. 

Santa  Barbara. 

To  the  Editor: — In  treating  the  subject  of  growing 
and  harvesting  hay,  which  properly  comes  under  two  heads, 
as  grain  and  grass  or  clover — grain  being  either  wheat, 
barley  or  oats,  and  grass  or  clover  being,  as  in  this  State, 
timothy,  or  perennial  rye,  or  Italian  rye,  also  alfalfa,  or 
even  buckwheat. 

The  preparation  of  the  soil,  taking  for  granted  it  is  rich 
and  suitable  for  such  purpose,  should  include  thorough 
cultivation,  deep  plowing  and  pulverization,  rolling,  etc. 
In  European  countries,  or  Ireland,  and  in  the  East,  grass 
seed  is  sown  with  a  grain  crop,  as  barley,  successfully — the 
sowing  being  early  in  the  fall.  After  removal  of  the  grain, 
the  grass  comes  up  well  and  it  saves  the  land,  being  often 
foul  with  weeds.  This  method  succeeds  here  with  grasses 
and  alfalfa. 

The  curing  or  harvesting  of  the  hay  crop  is  a  nice  point, 
the  great  desideratum  being  to  turn  often  and  not  allow 
any  one  part  or  portion  to  get  too  much  sun.  This  is 
essential  with  alfalfa,  or  otherwise  the  leaves  all  are  lost 
and  nothing  but  stalks  left.  On  the  other  hand,  if  not 
sufficiently  cured,  the  hay  is  apt  to  heat,  sweat  too  much 
and  mold.  Chimneys  or  air  holes  in  stacks  are  a  good 
preventive  of  heating  and  molding.  Also  a  little  salt 
(coarse)  shaken  over  it,  say  half  a  pailful  to  every  load,  is 
particularly  good  for  wheat  and  barley  hay,  when  being 
stacked. 

As  to  the  length  it  should  remain  in  cocks,  depends  on 
the  weather  and  state  of  the  crop.  Generally,  three  days 
or  less  ought  to  be  about  long  enough  in  sv/aths  before  be- 
ing cocked,  and  a  week  in  cocks  of  about  100  to  300  lbs. 
to  each  cock,  which  too  might,  just  before  being  moved  for 
stacking,  be  turned  over  to  admit  more  air.  A  good  plan 
to  remove  it  is  a  long,  strong  scantling,  with  some  spikes, 
rake-like,  put  on  this,  and  it  then  drawn  over  the  cock, 
which  saves  forking  it  into  the  wagon.  The  derrick  easily 
hoists  to  the  stack;  otherwise  those  hay  nets  for  this  pur- 
pose are  good. 

I  may  add,  in  conclusion,  that  I  recommend  the  steeping 
of  all  seed  grain  or  even  grass  seed,  but  not  alfalfa  or 
clover.  In  steeping  grass,  which  floats  on  water  and  is 
hard  to  thoroughly  soak,  24  hours  ought  to  be  enough; 
after,  mix  with  about  one-fourth  its  bulk  with  nice,  fine,  dry 
sand,  after  having  drained  off  all  the  water  from  the  s«ed. 
Grass  seel  or  grain  so  s'teped  has  greater  weif;h'  in  sowing 


and  is  easier  scattered,  but  a  machine  for  broadcast  sowing 
is  much  more  satisfactory. 

I  would  strongly  recommend  all  who  have  even  a  few 
acres,  to  have  a  small  patch  of  alfalfa,  which  is  excellent 
for  horses.  I  have  seen  on  the  Nevada  Bank  big  ranch, 
Merced  county,  horses  work  and  thrive  on  alfalfa  alone. 
For  feeding  cows,  hogs,  even  chickens,  it  is  invaluable,  and 
once  well  put  in,  with  plenty  of  farm  manure  plowed  in,  it 
will  stand  drouth  and  return  good  crops,  even  on  average 
rainfall,  without  irrigation.  Once  well  put  in,  it  is  in  to 
stay  permanently,  and  yield,  as  I  have  seen  in  San  Bernar- 
dino county,  from  three  to  ten  tons  average  yearly.  Even 
more  is  not  impossible,  especially  if  irrigated  or  top-dressed 
with  manure. 

Grass  hay,  as  Timothy,  is  far  inferior  to  grain  hay,  as 
they,  when  allowed  to  mature,  are  liable  to  shed  their  seed. 
The  waste  is  so  much  consumed,  unmasticated,  which 
grows  after  being  out  on  the  land.  Again,  grain  hay  or 
straw,  if  on  rich  land,  is  so  apt  to  lodge  or  be  coarse,  and 
that  part  nearest  the  ground  (except  the  grain  itself)  is  the 
best  of  it.  This  is  lost  because  not  cut  close  enough  to  the 
ground.  M.  J.  Byrne. 

Growing  and  Curing  Hay. 

Butte  City,  Colusa  Co. 

To  the  Editor: — California  farmers  can  pride  them- 
selves on  having  a  soil  and  climate  capable  of  producing 
most  varieties  of  hay  in  the  greatest  profusion. 

Where  water  for  irrigating  purposes  is  easily  obtained,  it 
is  no  trick  to  raise  very  la-^ge  crops  of  hay  per  acre,  as,  ow- 
ing to  our  superior  climate,  several  crops  can  be  secured 
from  the  same  soil  in  one  season.  But,  as  your  humble 
servant  lives  in  the  Sacramento  valley,  where  irrigation  is 
yet  in  its  embryo  state,  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
fewer  varieties  and  only  one  crop  per  season.  However, 
I  think  in  this  we  are  not  unfortunate,  as  nowhere  in  the 
State  is  a  better  class  of  hay  made  and  fed  than  in  the 
banner  county  of  Colusa.  We  can  have  a  wild-oat  hay,  a 
wheat  hay  or  a  barley  hay.  I  prefer  an  even  mixture  of 
the  three. 

In  the  fall  of  the  year  I  burn  off  a  piece  of  wheat  stubble. 
This,  if  left  alone,  will  produce  a  fair  crop  of  wheat  and 
oats;  but  I  sow  broadcast  on  it  40  pounds  of  Chevalier 
barley  per  acre  and  harrow  the  ground  twice,  thereby 
making  a  smooth  surface  for  the  mower  and  rake.  I  cut 
as  soon  as  the  oats  and  barley  are  in  the  dough,  letting  it 
lie  24  hours  in  the  swath  to  wilt.  I  then  rake  into  wind- 
rows and  cock  it  up  till  fully  cured,  when  it  is  then  hauled 
to  the  haymow  or  baled,  as  may  be  required. 

I  generally  get  from  two  to  three  tons  per  acre  of  this 
hay,  than  which  no  better  fodder  could  be  placed  before 
stock,  reference  being  had  to  its  nutritious  qualities  and 
fine  aroma.  Stock  will  eat  very  little  grain  with  this  class 
of  provender  before  them,  as  I  witness  daily. 

Farmers  who  use  harvesters,  and  generally  cut  consider- 
able hay  around  the  headlands  of  each  field,  can  have  the 
same  result  by  sowing  the  headlands  with  a  mixed  seed, 
and  much  heavier  than  their  usual  seeding,  so  as  not  to 
have  the  hay  too  coarse.  N.  J.  Clark. 


Producing  Hay. 

Napa.  April  12. 

To  the  Editor:— In  preparing  land  for  raising  hay,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  plow  as  deep  as  for  grain;  four  or  five 
inches  are  sufficient. 

The  amount  of  seed  per  acre  depends  on  the  quality  of 
the  soil  and  time  of  seeding;  early  in  the  winter  less  is  re- 
quired than  later,  for  the  reason  that  early  sown  grain  stojls 
more  than  late.  On  rich  land,  between  100  and  1 10  pounds  of 
seed  per  acre  is  considered  the  correct  amount  for  early 
sowing.  After  sowing,  the  land  should  be  thoroughly  har- 
rowed no  less  than  twice,  once  each  way. 

The  best  varie  y  for  feeding  horses  is  black  oats  and 
wheat  mixed;  for  cattle,  grass  hay  is  preferable. 

Land  that  is  used  for  hay  only,  needs  to  be  plowed  only 
every  other  year,  alternating  with  a  cultivator. 

In  cutting  hay,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  have  it  too 
green.  All  grain  and  timothy  hay  should  be  cut  when  it 
will  weigh  the  most;  that  is,  when  the  kernel  is  in  the 
dough. 

Raking  and  stacking  should  be  done  as  soon  as  possible 
after  being  cut;  at  the  same  time,  be  careful  that  it  is  dry 
enough  so  as  not  to  mold  or  heat.  When  practicable,  hay 
should  not  be  left  in  the  swath  overnight,  as  it  will  lose  its 
brightness  more  or  less  through  the  effects  of  the  dew,  but 
put  into  the  windrow.  The  state  of  the  weather  must  be 
considered;  if  dry  and  cool,  two  days  will  be  time  enough 
to  dry  so  that  it  can  be  piled.  In  1887  the  weather  was  so 
hot  and  dry  that  we  cut,  raked  and  shocked  hay  in  the  same 
day,  and  then  it  was  so  dried  as  to  be  only  second  class. 

The  sooner  hay  is  put  in  the  barn  or  stack  the  better 
quality  of  hay  you  will  have. 

The  cost  of  producing  hay  depends  on  the  locality  and 
quality  of  the  soil.  Land  that  will  grow  two  and  a  half 
tons  per  acre  will  cost,  on  an  average,  $8.37  per  acre  in  the 
bale,  ready  for  shipping;  110  pounds  of  seed  for  one  acre, 
at  one  cent  and  a  haU,  $t  65;  plowing,  sowing  and  harrow 
ing  same,  $2;  stacking,  $1.50;  baling,  including  rope  and 
board  of  balers,  $3  22.  W.  J.  S. 


G[NT0JVI0L06ieAL. 


Summer  Wasii  for  San  Jose  Scale,  Red  Spider, 
Fungus,  Etc. 

The  Sutter  County  Board  of  Horticultural  Commission- 
ers recommend  the  whale  oil  soap  and  sulphide  of  potash 
wash  for  the  summer-spraying  of  deciduous  trees,  infested 
with  the  San  Jose  scale,  red  spider,  yellow  mite,  etc.  The 
following  is  Prof.  Hilgard's  formula,  and  is  used  throughout 
the  State,  being  not  only  cheap  but  easily  mixed  and  q  lite 
efT  ctu^l  for  summer  spraying.     To  accomplish  the  best 


results  this  wash  should  be  applied  after  the  scale  are 
hatched  and  while  they  are  crawling  on  the  trees.  It  is 
impossible  to  state  the  date  when  this  occurs,  as  it  varies 
according  to  the  season  and  weather,  but  it  is  usually  about 
the  first  of  May  in  this  part  of  the  State.  All  infected  trees 
should  be  often  examined  and  when,  with  the  aid  of  a  mag- 
nifying glass,  the  young  scale  can  be  seen  crawling  on  the 
tree,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  applying  the  remedy. 

WHALE  on.  BOAP  AND  SULPHIDE  OK  POTASH  BKHEDr. 


Whale  oil  soap  (80  per  cent  strength)  20  pounds 

Sulpliur   3  pounds 

Caustic  sod*  (98  per  cent  strength)   i  pound 

Commercial  potash   1  pound 

Water  to  make  100  gallons. 


Place  the  sulphur,  caustic  soda  and  potash  together  in 
about  two  gallons  of  water  and  boil  for  at  least  an  hour,  or 
until  thoroughly  dissolved.  Dissolve  the  soap  in  the  water 
by  boiling;  mix  the  two  and  boil  them  for  a  short  time;  use 
at  130  deg.  F.  in  vessel. 

Prof  Hilgard  recommends,  in  bad  cases  of  scale  and  in 
fighting  red  spider,  an  addition  of  kerosene,  in  the  form  of 
an  emulsion,  to  the  above  wash. 

Kerosene   1  gallon 

Whale  oilsoap  u  pourd 

Water  ^  gallon 

Dissolve  the  soap  in  the  water  and  when  boiling  hot  add 
the  kerosene.  Churn  the  mixture  for  five  or  ten  minutes 
with  a  hand  spray  pump  until  it  forms  an  emulsion.  If  the 
emulsion  is  perfect  it  will  be  of  a  creamy  nature,  no  oil  ap- 
pearing on  the  surface.  Add  this  to  the  100  gallons  of 
spraying  material. 

The  sulphide  of  potash  and  the  kerosene  emulsion  are 
often  made  up  in  large  quantities  and  the  proper  amount 
added  to  the  whale  oil  soap,  as  required.  Keep  this  wash 
well  stirred  when  using. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  whale  oil  soap  used  should  be 
at  least  of  80  per  cent  strength.  To  test  the  soap,  spread  five 
or  ten  ounces  of  it  on  a  tin  plate  counterpoised  on  a  pair 
of  upright  scales  reading  to  ounces,  and  then  dry  the  whole 
by  setting  it  on  top  of  a  pot  of  boiling  water.  Tne  loss  in 
drying  will  indicate  the  amount  of  water  in  the  soap.  Thus, 
if  five  ounces  were  taken  and  one  ounce  was  lost  in  drying, 
the  soap  would  be  of  80  per  cent  strength. 


EoF^ESTf^Y. 


Eucalyptus,  Rostrata  and  Viminalis. 

Montecito,  Santa  Barbara  Co. 

To  the  Editor:— The  note  of  Mr.  Abbott  Kinney  in 
the  current  number  of  your  paper,  in  which  he  refers  to  the 
frequent  sale  of  Eucalyptus  viminalis  under  the  name  of 
E.  rostrata  calls  attention  to  a  matter  of  some  importance 
to  all  tliose  interested  in  planting  gum  trees. 

The  manner  in  which  Mr.  Kinney  seeks  to  point  out  the 
differences  between  these  two  trees,  however,  leads  me  to 
surmise  that  he  has  perhaps,  himself  been  deceived  by 
taking  for  E.  rostrata  another  gum  which  is  often,  though 
not  so  frequently  as  E.  viminalis,  sent  out  as  the  true  red 
gum.  After  describing  the  viminalis  he  says,  "  the  lanceo- 
late leaves  of  the  red  gum  are  less  long  and  narrow  than 
those  of  Viminalis."  In  this  he  is  incorrect.  The  leaves 
of  the  genuine  E.  rostrata  are  if  anything  longer  and 
narrower  than  those  of  E.  vi?mnalis.  Such  a  method  of 
distinction,  however,  is  at  best  inexact  and  unsatisfactory. 

Had  Mr.  Kinney  possessed  a  more  intimate  practical 
acquaintance  with  these  trees  he  might  have  been  able  to 
give  in  a  few  words  a  test  by  which  the  most  inexperienced 
or  careless  observer  could  have  easily  distinguished  between 
them  at  the  first  glance;  namely  by  saying  that  the  leaves 
of  young  trees  of  E.  viminalis  are  opposite  and  sessile, 
while  those  of  E.  rostrata  are  alternate  and  petiolate. 

As  this  is  a  subject  of  some  interest  to  a  considerable 
number  of  tree  planters  in  this  State  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  publish  a  full  description  of  these  two  trees  as 
given  by  Naudin,  the  highest  European  authority  on  the 
genus,  in  his  memoir  entitled  Description  et  Emphi  des 
Eucalyptus  Introduits  en  Europe,  which  was  reviewed  in 
the  Rural  Press  of  March  14th,  1891,  p.  245. 
Of  the  viminalis  he  says:  'The  tree  is  eminer.tly  biform 
(that  is,  it  charges  greatly  from  its  youthful  to  its  mature 
form).  When  young  the  leaves  are  sessile,  opposite-decus- 
sate, lanceolate,  more  or  less  pointed  and  usually  green  or 
slightly  glaucous.  When  the  trees  reach  maturity  the 
leaves,  like  those  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Eucalypts, 
become  alternate,  petiolate,  slenderly  lanceolate,  straight 
or  very  little  curved  and  pendant.  Their  general  color  is 
light  green,  even  verging  toward  yellow.  The  flowers  are 
in  triple  axillary  cymes,  and  the  bud  at  the  time  of  opening 
is  of  the  size  of  a  small  pea,  as  is  also  the  fruit,  the  mature 
seed-pod  of  which  scarcely  reaches  beyond  the  edge  of  the 
tube  of  the  calyx.  The  tree  generally  grows  straight, 
assuming  a  more  or  less  pyramidal  shape,  and  the  trunk 
after  throwing  off  its  old  bark  which  detaches  itself  in  large 
strips,  appears  smooth  and  almost  as  white  as  that  of  a 
birch.  The  E.  viminalis  is  a  handsome  ornamental  or 
avenue  tree,  which  attains  a  height  of  100  feet  without 
growing  quite  so  rapidly  as  E.  (globulus.  Nor  has  it 
the  same  density  or  durability,  which  however  does  not 
prevent  it  from  finding  numerous  uses  for  interior  work. 
It  is  considerably  hardier  than  E.  globulus;  trees  which 
have  reached  some  size,  enduring  without  any  injury,  a 
passing  temperature  as  low  as  140  Fah." 

Regarding  E.  rostrata,  Naudin  says  it  is  one  of  the  mo^t 
widely  distributed  species  throughout  the  Mediterranean 
region,  and  especially  in  Algeria,  where  it  seems  to  be 
tending  to  supplant  in  favor  the  E.  globulus,  although  its 
growth  is  ieis  rapid  than  that  of  the  latter.  It  owes  this 
preference,  justified  or  not,  to  the  excellence  of  its  wood, 
more  easi  y  worked  than  that  of  globulus,  witti  straighter 
fibres,  less  subject  to  checking,  of  great  durability  even  in 
sea  water,  where  it  appears  not  to  be  attacked  by  the 
teredo,  though  in  this  quality  it  is  perhaps  surpassed  by  the 
wood  of  E,  maiginata.  It  has  long  been  used  in  Australia, 
especially  for  piles,  railroad  ties  and  telegraph  poles,  etc. 

E.  rostrata,  which  many  planters  still  continue,  says  M. 
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Naudin,  to  call  by  the  meaningless  name  of  "red  gum," 
grows  into  a  tree  125  feet  or  more  in  height,  and  from 
three  to  four  feet  in  diameter.  He  classes  it  among  the 
uniform  gums  as  its  characteristics  in  its  young  state  do 
not  differ  perceptibly  from  those  of  its  maturity.  Its  bark 
at  first  smooth,  gray  and  somewhat  marbled,  detaches  itself 
in  patches  something  like  that  of  the  sycamores,  thicken- 
ing greatly  with  age  and  cracking  open  with  long  and  deep 
fissures.  The  leaves  of  a  grayish  green  or  glaucous,  more 
or  less  pendant,  a  trifle  sickle  shaped  or  quite  straight,  and 
lanceolate  are  from  10  to  15  centimeters  long  by  one  to 
one  and  one  half  wide. 

I  will  add  that  this  description  corresponds  with  speci- 
mens I  have  growing  in  Montecito  received  from  the  State 
Board  of  Forestry  since  Mr.  Kinney's  retirement,  and  with 
others  raised  from  seed  sent  me  by  Prof.  Maiden  of  the 
Technological  Museum,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 

The  characteristics  which  most  accurately  distinguished 
this  eucalypt,  are  furnished  by  the  inflorescence  and  the 
fruit.  The  inflorescence  is  composed  of  axillary  umbels 
containing  as  many,  perhaps,  as  25  flowers  all  neatly 
pediceled,  whose  operculum  prolonged  into  a  sharp  beak, 
is  longer  than  the  receptacle  of  the  calyx.  The  seed-pod, 
about  the  size  of  a  pepper  seed,  is  always  exserted,  pro- 
truding beyond  the  calyx  nearly  half  its  length. 

E.  rostrata  is  a  little  more  hardy  than  the  s^lobulus,  and 
appears  to  accomodate  to  all  soils,  preferring  how- 
ever, those  which  are  rather  moist  and  more  or  less  sandy. 

Frank  M.  Gallaher. 


The  State  Society  Discusses  Fruit  Exchanges, 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society, 
held  in  the  rooms  of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture,  on 
April  29th,  the  following  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Fruit 
Exchange  was  presented: 

To  the  President  and  Members  oj  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety:—Yonx  Committee  met.  Present,  C.  F.  Wyer,  B.  M. 
Lelong,  C.  H.  Allen,  E.  W.  Maslin— Mr.  Wyer,  Pres.;  E. 
W.  Maslin,  Sec. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Bancroft  submitted  a  plan  which  was  dis- 
cussed. Mr.  P.  W.  Butler  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Chas. 
H.  Allen  endorsing  Mr.  Bancroft's  plan.  Both  the  plan 
recommended  by  Mr.  Bancroft  and  Mr.  Butler's  letter  ac- 
company this  Report,  which  are  referred  to  the  Society  for 
its  action. 

The  Committee  found  the  subject  too  complex  for  ac- 
ceptable adjustment,  and  hence  have  refrained  from  report- 
ing a  definite  plan,  believing  that  the  people  who  are  to  be 
aflFected  should  be  called  into  consultation. 

The  Committee  believes  that  the  interests  of  the  dried- 
fruit  producers  would  be  best  subserved  by  separate  organ- 
izations formed  in  each  county,  or  at  least  in  contiguous 
groups  of  counties,  and  to  prevent  these  companies  or  as- 
sociations from  conflicting  with  each  other  and  thus  aid  in 
depressing  the  market  for  dried  fruit;  that  there  should  be 
formed  out  of  these  separate  organizations  a  main  associa- 
tion having  jurisdiction  over  the  branches.  By  this  means, 
the  marketing  of  the  fruit  at  inauspicious  dates  could  be 
prevented  and  machinery  organized  for  obtaining  for  the 
use  of  all  the  branches,  information  of  the  condition  of  the 
fruit  market  in  the  East, 

Your  Committee  recommends  that  this  Society  call  a 
convention  of  the  fruit  growers  of  the  State  to  meet  at  a 
place  and  time  designated  by  the  Society  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  feasibility  of  organizing  a  general  and  special 
or  separate  association,  as  above  described,  for  the  joint 
and  profitable  marketing  of  the  dried  fruits  of  the  State. 

Chas.  F.  Wyer, 
Chas.  H.  Allen, 
E.  W.  Maslin, 

Committee, 

The  report  was  accepted,  and  after  discussion,  it  was  de- 
cided, upon  motion  of  Mr.  Bancroft,  that  the  Committee 
be  continued  and  be  empowered  to  call  a  meeting  of  those 
interested  in  dried  fruit  whenever  it  sees  fit.  The  Com- 
mittee is  C.  F.  Wyer  of  Winters,  Leonard  Coates  of  Napa, 
B.  M.  Lelong,  A.  L.  Bancroft  and  E.  W.  Maslin  of  San 
Francisco,  and  C.  H.  Allen  of  San  Jose. 

The  following  are  the  documents  referred  to  in  the  above 
report: 

MR.  BANCROFT'S  SUGGESTION  OF  A  DRIED  FRUIT 
EXCHANGE. 

The  object  is  to  furnish  a  medium  through  which  to  mar- 
ket California's  product  of  dried  fruit,  figs,  raisins,  almonds, 
nuts,  etc.;  to  have  a  Board  of  five  Directors,  monthly  meet- 
ings; compensation  to  each  Director,  $20,  for  each  meeting 
attended,  provided  they  are  strictly  on  time;  to  have  an 
Executive  Committee  of  three  from  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  Directors;  weekly  meetings  from  June  isth  for 
six  months  and  bi-weekly  meetings  for  the  remaining  six 
months,  or  say  40  meetings  in  the  course  of  the  year;  com- 
pensation, $20  to  each  member  for  each  meeting  attended, 
if  on  time;  a  record  to  be  kept  of  their  transactions  by  the 
.Secretary.  Where  the  members  are  not  unanimous  upon 
any  point,  it  may  be  dropped  or  referred  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  for  action. 

A  manager,  to  devote  his  entire'business  time  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  Exchange;  to  be  Secretary  and  ex-officio 
member  of  both  Board  of  Directors  and  Executive  Com- 
mittee, but  to  have  no  vote  in  either  body;  compensation, 
$200  per  month;  two  assistants — one  at  $50  per  month  and 
one  at  $25. 

Tli»;  members  of  the  Exchange  to  be  of  two  classes — 
selling  members  and  buying  members;  the  selling  members 
to  pay  a  fee  for  the  season  of  $5;  the  buying  members  to 
pay  a  fee  for  the  season  of  $10;  the  Exchange  to  locate  in 
rooms  as  near  to  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture  as  prac- 
•i  .-(b!j;;  rent  probably  about  $75  per  month. 

■  hf  F.xchange  to  receive  samples  of  dried  fruits,  etc. 


and  to  sell  by  sample,  charging  to  the  seller  and  buyer  each 
a  commission  of  i|  per  cent,  making  3  per  cent  in  all  to 
the  Exchange.  The  commissions,  or  a  part  of  them,  to 
perhaps  be  deposited  with  the  Exchange  in  advance,  or  the 
seller  to  be  responsible  for  all — he  to  collect  from  the  buyer 
at  the  time  of  sale. 

The  Exchange  to  effect  sales  by  correspondence  as  well 
as  in  their  rooms,  charging  the  same  commissions;  the 
seller  to  furnish  samples  and  the  purchaser  to  pay  trans- 
portation on  them. 

No  samples  to  be  accepted  by  the  Exchange  except 
from  parties  who  contract  to  sell  their  entire  product  for 
the  entire  season  through  the  Exchange.  No  one  to  be 
admitted  as  a  seller  for  any  season  if  he  shall  have  made 
any  sales  previous  to  applying  for  membership.  No  dealer 
in  dried  fruits  to  be  admitted  as  a  selling  member. 

The  Exchange  to  assume  no  responsibility  as  to  goods 
agreeing  with  samples;  that  must  be  arranged  for  between 
buyer  and  seller.  No  goods  to  be  consigned  by  the  Ex- 
change. The  selling  prices  to  be  determined  from  time  to 
time  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  Exchange  to  issue  bulletins  to  the  seller  weekly  from 
July  1st  to  January  ist,  and  biweekly  from  July  ist  to 
January  ist;  giving  statistics  of  sales  made,  goods  unsold, 
etc.,  and  market  rates  of  dried  fruits,  etc.  all  over  the  world. 
The  bulletins  to  be  mailed  in  sealed  envelopes.  Accom- 
panying each  bulletin  shall  be  a  blank  form  of  ballot — per- 
haps to  be  numbered — for  the  seller  to  fill  out,  showing  the 
quantity  of  dried  fruit  he  may  have  on  hand  and  the 
prices  at  which  he  is  in  favor  of  offering  it,  but  the  prices 
at  which  it  is  to  be  held  are  to  be  finally  determined  by  the 
Executive  Committee. 

Lots  of  goods  offered  shall  be  listed  at  the  Exchange 
in  the  order  accepted  and  shall  be  offered  to  the  buying 
members  in  the  same  order.  If  goods  remain  with  the  Ex- 
change for  a  period  of  six  months  unsold,  the  selling  mem- 
ber is  to  be  allowed  to  apply  for  and  receive  permission 
to  offer  them  at  private  sale  at  any  price  he  may  desire, 
and  ii  so  sold  the  Exchange  shall  be  notified,  but  the  Ex- 
change shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  commission  upon  them. 

The  Exchange  to  make  the  most  favorable  arrange- 
ments possible  for  the  storage  of  goods  while  awaiting  a 
purchaser  and  also  for  the  obtaining  of  loans  upon  them. 

The  Exchange  should  organize  at  once  and  commence 
preparations.  Applications  for  selling  memberships  to  be 
solicited  at  once  conditioned  upon  business  amounting  to  an 
estimated  amount  of  not  less  than  $250,000  for  the  season 
before  obtained  before  they  shall  be  considered  binding.  Re- 
quests should  be  made  in  each  notice  published,  that 
producers  send  their  names  and  address  to  the  Exchange 
in  order  that  circular  matter  may  be  sent  to  them.  Ad- 
vertisements to  the  same  end  should  be  inserted  in  the 
trade  papers. 

Estimates  Of  Receipts  and  Expenditures. 

RECEIPTS. 


Com.  on  $250,000— sales  at  3  per  cent  $7500  GO 

Fees  from  600  selling  members  at  $0   2500  00 

Fees  from  25  buying  members  at  $10   250  00 

Total  $10,250  00 

EXPENDITURES. 

Board  of  Directors— 12  meetings  at  $100  $1200  00 

Executive  Com.— 40  meetings  at  $60    2400  00 

Manager  and  Secretary   2400  00 

Assistants   900  00 

Rent   900  00 

Stationery,  printing,  postage,  fuel,  lights,  etc   2000  00 

Sundries,  extras  or  surplus  450  00 


Total  $10,250  00 


The  $250,000  worth  of  goods  to  be  sold  by  the  Exchange 
would  be  about  one-eighth  or  one-tenth  of  the  apricots, 
peaches  and  prunes  alone,  to  say  nothing  whatever  of  figs, 
raisins,  grapes,  almonds,  nuts  etc.  HoVv  much  business  it 
would  be  reasonable  to  expect  might  be  done  by  the  Ex- 
change the  first  year,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  If  the 
sales  were  materially  in  excess  of  the  amount  named,  the 
commission  to  the  selling  members  should  be  reduced  or 
be  cut  off  entirely,  or  they  should  have  a  draw-back  at  the 
end  of  the  year  which  would  materially  reduce  or  wipe  them 
out.  The  commission  to  the  buying  members  should  not 
be  reduced. 

Subscriptions  should  be  started  at  once  to  a  fund  to 
guarantee  the  expenses  of  attempting  an  organization.  If 
the  attempt  is  successful,  the  expenses  would  be  met  in 
the  ordinary  way;  if  not  successful  they  would  be  divided 
pro  rata  among  the  subscribers. 

The  Board  of  Directors  should  be  elected  by  ballot  by 
the  selling  members — each  $100 — of  sales  made  during  the 
preceeding  season  to  be  entitled  to  one  vote.  The  election 
should  be  held  April  ist  of  each  year. 

The  Board  of  Directors  should  elect  the  officers:  Presi- 
dent, Vice-President,  Executive  Committee,  Manager  and 
Assistants.  The  management  of  the  Exchange  should  fall 
upon  the  Executive  Committee;  it  being  all  the  time  subor- 
dinate to  the  Board  of  Directors. 

If  an  enterprise  of  this  kind  bids  fair  to  succeed,  there 
will  be  danger  that  the  middlemen  will  try  to  find  some 
way  to  strangle  it  in  order  to  protect  their  own  interests. 
The  possibilities  of  such  an  attempt  resulting  successfully 
should  be  very  carefully  guarded. 

MR.  BUTLER'S  LETTER . 

Los  Gatos,  March  12,  1892. 

Chas.  H.  Allen,  Sin  Jose:— The  plan  forihe  operating  of  a  Diied 
Fruit  Exchange,  by  A.  L.  Bancroft,  I  have  carefully  examined,  and  I 
find  the  plans  suggested  to  be  intelligent  and  seemingly  practical. 
They  are  clear  and  business  like  in  form,  and  can  be  readily  under- 
stood by  all  interested  parties.  Twenty  dollars  to  be  paid  to  each 
director  for  his  attendance  at  each  meeting,  might  be[considered  as  too 
h'gh,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  competent  men  can  be  secured  at  less  com- 
pensation. It  might  not  be  necessary  to  have  weekly  meetings  of  the 
directors  begin  as  early  as  June,  or  so  long  liefore  any  dried  fruit  was 
ready  for  the  market,  but  this  matter  could  be  determined  by  experi- 
ence. A  portion  of  all  samples  should  be  held  by  the  Exchange  un- 
til the  goods  are  delivered  and  accepted  or  rejected,  as  difhcullies  are 
liable  to  occur  by  buyers  claiming  goods  to  be  inferior  to  samples. 

I  fully  concur  in  what  is  said  about  the  danger  from  middlemen,  and 
it  is  to  avoid  these  men,  and  bring  the  producer  and  consumer 
nearer  to  racrh  other,  that  the  proposer!  rrfjanizition  is  "1  h>;  formed. 

P.  W.  Butler, 


What  the  West  Side  Association  Has  Done. 

As  stated  in  last  week's  Rural,  the  joint  committee  of 
the  Doyle  and  Campbell  Fruit  Growers'  Association  has 
called  a  convention  of  fruit  growers  to  be  held  in  San  Jose 
May  7th,  at  10  o'clock  A.  M.,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing 
a  Dried  Fruit  Exchange.  The  committee  has  issued  a  cir- 
cular setting  forth  the  objects  of  the  meeting,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  fruit  growers  from  every  section  of  the  county 
will  attend  this  proposed  convention. 

Colonel  Philo  Hersey,  one  of  the  Directors  of  the  West 
Side  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Campbell  Association  Saturday  evening,  gave  the  history 
of  the  West  Side  corporation.  He  stated  that  a  little  over 
a  year  ago  the  growers  in  the  vicinity  of  Doyle  met,  organ- 
ized and  incorporated.  The  West  Side  Fruit  Growers,  As- 
sociation purchased  20  acres  of  land  on  the  Stevens  Creek 
road,  put  up  a  large  drier  with  all  the  other  necessary 
buildings,  trays,  trucks,  tracks,  sulphur-houses,  boxes,  etc, 
and  when  the  season  opened  they  were  ready  to  handle  the 
fruit  of  the  members  of  the  association  who  were  not  pre- 
pared to  dry  their  fruit  at  home,  and  to  find  a  market  for 
those  who  did  dry  their  own  fruit.  These  latter 
hauled  their  dried  fruit  to  the  drier  loose  in  boxes,  and 
the  association  graded,  packed  and  marketed  it.  During 
the  season  the  association  handled  about  one  million 
pounds  of  fruit,  and  so  far  as  he  could  learn  all  who  were 
interested  in  the  association  were  satisfied  with  the  man- 
agement of  it,  and  received  more  for  their  fruit  than  did 
other  growers  who  acted  independently  of  the  association. 
The  business  was  conducted  on  a  working  capital  of  about 
$4000.  The  association  was  in  shape  so  as  to  be  able  to 
advance  growers  from  50  to  75  per  cent  on  the  fruit  de- 
livered. The  association  was  daily  in  receipt  of  advices 
from  all  the  leading  markets,  showing  the  condition  of  each, 
and  these  reports  were  posted  up  in  the  office  so  that  all 
members  had  access  to  them,  and  could  inform  themselves; 
not  only  were  the  reports  open  to  members,  but  to  all 
others  who  wished  to  see  them,  and  by  this  method  many 
growers  no  doubt  were  prevented  from  consigning  their 
fruit  when  the  market  was  depressed.  This  move  proved 
a  benefit  to  the  association  as  well  as  to  the  individual 
grower  who  prepared  his  own  fruit  for  market.  So  suc- 
cessful was  the  venture,  that  at  the  close  of  the  season  the 
stockholders  were  paid  eight  per  cent  on  the  money  they 
had  paid  in.  Some  money  was  borrowed  by  the  Direct- 
ors at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  but  they  paid  only  $60 
interest  for  what  they  had  borrowed,  as  prompt  returns 
were  made  for  the  fruit.  For  one  carload  of  apricots  the 
association  received  ten  cents  per  pound.  The  par  value 
of  the  shares  of  the  association  is  $25. 

Continuing,  Colonel  Hersey  said  he  thought  it  would  be 
a  good  thing  for  the  growers  if  several  associations  were  or- 
ganized in  the  county;  then  a  central  association  might  be 
formed  and  controlled  by  a  Board  of  Directors  selected 
from  the  several  organizations.  This  would  give  the  cen- 
tral organization  a  large  quantity  of  fruit  to  dispose  of,  and 
it  would  be  an  object  for  buyers  to  consult  the  central  or- 
ganization and  secure  their  supplies.  Each  local  organiza- 
tion could  have  its  own  brand,  which  in  the  course  of  two 
or  three  years  would  become  known  in  the  markets,  and 
sales  could  more  rea  lily  be  eflfected.  Of  course  fruit  of  all 
kinds  must  be  properly  graded  and  classified,  so  that  the 
brand  would  be  a  guarantee  of  the  quality. 


(She  jStock  ^Y^af^d. 


A  Chicago  Cattle  King  on  the  California  Outlook. 

Nelson  Morris,  who  has  been  spending  the  winter  in 
California,  gives  an  interview  to  one  of  the  daily  papers, 
from  which  we  select  the  following  paragraphs.  Mr.  Morris 
is  senior  member  of  the  house  of  Nelson  Morris  &  Co., 
whose  establishments  in  Chicago  ard  St.  Louis  are  among 
the  leaders  in  America  in  the  manufacture  of  animal  food 
products.  Mr.  Morris  has  been  spending  the  winter  on  this 
coast  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
give  more  or  less  attention  to  the  extensive  stock  yards, 
slaughtering  and  packing-house  industries  now  in  course  of 
erection  in  South  San  Francisco,  San  Mateo  county. 
G.  F.  Swift  and  P.  D.  Armour  are  also  joined  with  him  as 
chief  promoters  of  this  ereat  enterp.  ise. 

"  California,"  said  Mr.  Morris,  "  in  my  opinion,  has  a 
great  future,  having,  as  it  has,  unlimited  resources  which 
are  susceptible,  by  being  properly  developed,  of  making 
this  the  wealthiest  State  in  the  Union.  By  observaton, 
when  here  three  years  ago,  I  learned  that  the  grain-raising 
farmers  of  California  were  in  the  habit  of  pursuing  the 
ruinous  policy  of  exhausting  the  soil  by  drawing  successive 
crops  from  it  without  giving  it  adequate  rest  or  restoring 
anything  to  it  in  the  way  of  fertilizer  or  nutriment,  which 
obtained  with  Eastern  farmers  when  they  began  to  deplete 
the  virgin  prairies  of  111  nois  and  Iowa.  Recent  observa- 
tion has  confirmed  this  opinion. 

"  The  experience  in  the  East,  coupled  with  intelligent 
appreciation  of  the  progress  of  events  in  California,  induced 
me  to  join  in  the  purchase  of  a  large  tract  of  land  near  San 
Francisco,  to  be  used  in  part  for  slaughtering,  packing  and 
canning  beef,  pork  and  mutton,  and  in  part  to  be  subdi- 
vided and  transformed  into  homes  for  the  numerous  per- 
sons who  will  be  employed  in  those  industries. 

"  It  is  easy  to  see,  from  the  rapidity  with  which  the  soil 
is  deteriorating,  that  the  farmers  of  California  will  sooner 
or  later  realize  the  necessity  of  following  the  example  of  the 
the  farmers  of  Illinois  and  Iowa,  in  seeding  part  of  their 
lands  to  pasture,  upon  which  they  can  profitably  graze  and 
raise  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep. 

"  Part  of  it  may  advantageously  be  seeded  with  Egyptian 
corn,  which  can  be  raised,  as  a  rule,  for  not  over  $4  an 
acre,  and  fed  to  stock  in  the  entire  plant.  The  stalk,  as 
well  as  the  grain,  is  one  of  the  best  foods  known. 

"  The  success  and  profitableness  of  this  crop  in  this  State 
has  already  been  duly  demonstrated  by  Messrs.  Miller  & 
Lux  and  others.    Still  other  parts  of  the  land  may  be  used, 
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as  now,  to  raise  small  grain,  until  they  show  the  need  of 
rest  and  recuperation.  By  this  time  the  parts  already 
rested  and  recuperated  by  use  as  pasture  land  will  be  in 
condition  to  be  planted  with  small  grain,  if  this  should  be 
found  more  profitable,  and  the  freshly  exhausted  soil  may, 
in  its  turn,  be  restored  in  a  similar  manner.  The  straw 
and  stalks  of  all  grains  should  be  utilized  as  feed,  instead 
of  being  burned  and  thrown  away,  as  is  now  the  practice  of 
the  average  farmer  of  this  State.  These  parts  of  the  plant 
contain  some  nutriment,  and,  fed  to  the  cattle  and  sheep, 
make  a  fair  substitute  for  the  hay  used  in  the  East.  The 
droppings  of  the  stock  are  one  of  Nature's  means  of  nour- 
ishing the  earth.  All  this  can  be  done  in  California  to 
greater  advantage  than  in  any  other  State  in  the  Union, 
by  reason  of  the  mildness  and  equableness  of  her  climate. 
Moreover,  it  takes  about  twice  as  much  grain  feed  to  fatten 
animals  in  the  winter.  East,  as  it  does  on  the  Pacific  Slope 
during  the  same  season  of  the  year,  for  in  cold  climates 
much  food  of  a  fattening  tendency  is  consumed  in  the 
maintenance  of  bodily  heat,  and  hence  does  not  contribute 
to  increase  the  weight  of  the  animal.  During  the  mild 
winter  weather  of  this  State  a  properly  fed  animal  will 
usually  gain  in  flesh  and  fat  two  pounds  per  day,  while  if 
exposed  to  the  rigors  of  an  Eastern  winter  it  will  not  gain 
an  average  of  one  pound  pound  per  day,  even  with  twice 
the  quantity  of  the  same  kind  of  food. 

"  As  to  hogs,  in  the  winter  season,  East,  they  crowd  to 
gether  and  often  upon  one  another  in  great  heaps,  for 
greater  warmth,  and  not  uncommonly  with  the  eflfect  of 
smothering  numbers  of  the  undermost.  The  intimate  con- 
tact which  comes  from  crowding  is  most  favorable  to  the 
spread  of  infectious  diseases,  and  hence  the  prevalence  of 
what  is  known  in  the  East  as  '  hog  cholera,'  and  its  rarity 
or  entire  absence  under  more  favorable  conditions  of 
climate  and  soil  in  California.  Here  animals  have  warm 
and  dry  places  to  rest  upon  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  con- 
sequently they  grow  faster  and  on  less  feed  than  they  do  in 
less  favored  regions,  while  the  early  grass  is  of  almost 
priceless  benefit  to  the  female  and  her  young. 

"  Sheep  raising  has  been  one  of  the  main  industries  on 
this  coast  as  a  livestock  enterprise,  but  it  has  not  been 
made  what  it  is  possible  to  make  it  under  the  influence  of  a 
permanent  and  steady  market.  Yet  to-day  mutton  is  higher 
in  California  than  almost  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 
This  is  not  only  unnatural,  but  directly  the  opposite  of  the 
natural  condition  of  things  existing  in  the  State.  The 
most  desirable  results  in  this,  as  in  ail  other  important  live 
stock  industries,  can  only  be  attained  under  strict  com- 
mercial laws,  such  as  are  only  created  and  maintained  by 
and  through  a  central  market  exchange,  as  now  exists  in 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  the  influence  of  which  has  not  only 
made  the  great  Mississippi  valley  the  great  grain-producing 
center  of  the  world,  but  has  made  the  once-supposed 
deserts  of  the  plains  west  of  the  Mississippi  the  most 
favorable  grazing  territory  of  any  part  of  the  globe. 

"  The  South  San  Francisco  Land  and  Improvement 
company  is  now  engaged  in  the  inauguration  of  industries, 
the  erection  of  abattoirs,  stockyards,  packing-houses  and 
canneries  on  its  premises  in  South  San  Francisco,  where, 
for  all  time  henceforth,  will  be  found  a  permanent  and 
steady  market,  not  for  sheep  alone,  but  for  all  classes  of 
live  stock,  horses,  mules,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs. 

"  This  plant  will  be  able  to  consume  all  the  cattle  and 
sheep  sent  to  it.  All  the  beef  and  mutton  not  needed  for 
home  consumption  can  readily  be  canned  and  shipped  to 
France  and  other  parts  of  Europe  for  use  in  the  armies  of 
those  countries,  where  there  is  great  demand  for  them. 
Furthermore,  lambs  raised  in  this  State  for  the  Christmas 
market,  and  also  for  sale  during  the  months  of  January  and 
February,  will  always  find  a  good  and  ready  sale  at  the 
South  San  Francisco  Stockyards,  as  that  company  will 
have  its  own  patent  refrigerator  cars  in  which  to  ship  this 
class  of  meat  to  the  markets  of  the  East,  where,  during  the 
winter  months,  it  has  a  great  demand — the  Eastern  farmers 
not  being  able  to  supply  the  demand  during  those  months. 

"  The  demand  for  hog  products  on  the  Pacific  Coast  has 
become  so  great  that  over  35,000  coo  pounds  of  lard,  hams, 
salted  and  smoked  meat  were  shipped  from  the  packing- 
bouses  of  the  East  during  the  past  year  to  San  Francisco, 
and  proportionate  amounts  shipped  to  other  prominent 
points  on  the  coast. 

"In  addition  to  the  hog  product,  large  quantities  of 
canned  beef,  potted  meats  and  beef  tongues  were  shipped 
from  the  East  to  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and  other 
points  during  the  same  time,  say  to  the  extent  of  several 
million  pounds. 

"  In  view  of  the  fact  that  enough  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs 
can  be  profitably  raised  in  California  alone  to  supply  the 
stockyards  and  packing  industries  of  South  San  Francisco, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  cattle  and  sheep  raising  capacity  of 
Arizona,  Nevada,  Oregon  and  other  neighboring  territory, 
it  ought  not  to  surprise  these  people  that  we,  G.  F.  Swift, 
P.  D.  Armour  and  myself,  who  were  the  promoters  and 
are,  as  individual  companies,  the  owners  of  the  chief  part 
of  the  packing-house  industries  of  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Omaha  and  Kansas  City,  should  join  hands  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fostering  and  developing  the  animal  food  products 
of  this  coast  by  the  use  of  methods  in  vogue  in  our  Eastern 
plant,  and  which  are  most  modern,  cleanly  and  economical 
in  character,  thus  bringing  to  a  speedy  ending  the  very 
filthy  and  crude  manner  of  preparing  animal  foods  for  the 
supply  of  the  home  market  now  in  force  not  only  in  the  en- 
terprising city  of  San  Francisco,  but  at  every  other  im- 
portant coast  point. 

"  If  our  South  San  Francisco  plants  are  appreciated  by 
the  farmers  of  this  and  adjoining  States  to  the  extent  of 
being  furnished  with  a  full  supply  of  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep 
properly  fattened  for  market,  its  brands  of  canned  meats 
will  soon  be  as  well  and  favorably  known  in  all  foreign 
markets  as  are  the  brands  of  the  Chicago  and  St.  Louis 
plants. 

The  conditions  at  South  San  Francisco  for  preparing 
and  handling  animal  food,  economically,  being,  as  they  are, 
as  favorable  if  not,  in  a  general  sense,  more  modern  than 
at  either  Omaha  or  Kansas  City,  and  for  the  more  im- 
portant fact  that  the  markets  to  be  supplied  with  the  prod- 


ucts of  South  San  Francisco  being  as  favorable,  if  not  more 
so,  as  to  prices  to  be  obtained  than  the  markets  that  Omaha 
can  supply,  we  can  assure  the  farmers  and  stock  raisers  of 
California,  Oregon  and  Nevada  that  they  will  at  all  times 
find  the  market  at  South  San  Francisco  as  steady  and  as 
good  as  to  prices  daily  the  year  round  for  live  stock,  sold 
live  weight,  as  obtain  in  Omaha. 

"  The  fresh  meats  furnished  by  the  packing-houses  of 
South  San  Francisco  will  be  treated  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  as  is  done  in  the  great  Eastern  establishments  by 
the  same  owners.  It  will  be  stored  in  extensive  cooling 
rooms,  constructed  for  the  especial  purpose,  chilled  to  the 
marrow,  and  put  into  condition  for  shipment  in  especially 
designed  patented  refrigerator  cars,  then  shipped,  regard- 
less of  the  conditions  of  the  weather,  to  any  part  of  the 
country  that  desires  to  be  supplied  with  superior  fresh 
meats  just  as  it  is  now  shipped  from  Chicago  to  London, 
Eng.,  and  distributed  over  the  continent  of  Europe;  and  it 
will  be  in  equally  as  favorable  condition  when  introduced 
into  the  kitchens  of  San  Francisco." 

"  It  is  generally  understood  that  the  extensive  slaughter- 
ing and  packing  houses  now  in  course  of  erection  in  South 
San  Francisco,  when  completed,  will  have  a  daily  capacity 
for  handling  and  preparing  for  market  800  head  of  cattle, 
1000  head  of  hogs  and  1500  head  of  sheep.  Have  you  any 
doubt  as  to  the  ability  of  this  and  adjoining  States  to  furnish 
a  daily  market  with  so  great  a  number  of  animals  ?  " 

"  In  reply,"  said  Morris,  "  I  will  say  that  the  subject  of 
the  supply  of  live  stock  was  duly  considered  by  myself  and 
associates  before  the  land  on  which  the  works  are  located 
was  purchased.  Had  there  been  any  doubt  in  our  minds 
as  to  an  abundant  supply  ultimately  of  cattle,  hogs  and 
sheep,  you  can  rest  assured  that  the  purchase  of  the  3400 
acres  would  not  have  been  made. 

"  A  careful  investigation  of  this  question  of  supply  during 
my  present  sojourn  in  this  State  prompts  me  to  say  that 
cattle-raising  in  California  is  in  its  infancy,  hog-raising  in 
its  decline  and  sheep-raising  is  nearly  at  an  end.  But  our 
observation  during  the  past  35  years  in  the  East  as  to  the 
influence  on  stock-raising  of  permanent  steady  markets, 
such  as  now  exist  in  Omaha  and  Chicago,  convinces  me 
beyond  doubt  that  the  inauguration  of  the  stockyards  in 
South  San  Francisco  will  not  only  give  fresh  impetus  to 
the  stock-raising  industry  throughout  a  great  extent  of 
country,  but  in  other  ways  of  material  importance  it  will 
contribute  to  the  prosperity  of  the  farmers  of  this  coast  by 
enabling  them  to  maintain  the  fertility  of  their  lands. 

"  California  barley  and  also  Egyptian  corn  are  exceed- 
ingly nutritious,  and,  containing  but  little  moisture,  make 
excellent  feed  for  both  cattle  and  hogs.  Egyptian  corn  is 
not  only  more  easily  eaten  than  Indian  corn  by  cattle,  but 
it  makes  firmer  meat." 


Discouraged  Breeders. 

It  is  truly  lamentable,  says  a  writer  to  the  Iowa  Home- 
stead, to  see  not  only  the  apathy,  but  almost  disgust  of  our 
farmers  for  pedigreed  cattle — not  one  class  alone  seem  to 
suffer  or  be  indifferently  considered,  but  all.  True,  the 
cattle  industry  is  depressed,  fearfully  depressed,  away  be- 
low paying  prices.  Farmers  cannot  raise  beef  from  calf- 
hood  up  to  three  years  of  age  for  the  price  they  can  sell  it 
for  to-day,  or  for  the  last  three  years,  and  this  has  made 
them  heart  sick.  They  have  hoped  there  would  be  a 
change  for  the  better,  each  succeeding  year,  but  clouds  still 
darken  their  industry,  and  despair  is  upon  them.  Is  this 
wise?  Is  it  sensible  or  becoming  in  a  class  of  men  who 
are  the  salt  of  the  earth — the  basis,  the  foundation  of  all 
other  kinds  of  business,  of  whatever  nature?  Yea,  more, 
they  are  the  progenitors  of  the  law  makers  of  our  country, 
as  a  rule,  as  well.  Seldom  do  you  find  a  man  of  this 
country  more  than  three  generations  removed  from  the 
farm  ere  his  progeny  returned  to  it  again.  Hence,  of  all 
classes  of  men,  the  farmer  should  be  sensible.  Their  mis- 
fortunes or  mistakes  effect  every  other  line  of  business, 
and  the  prosperity  of  every  country  is  in  their  hands; 
hence,  whatever  our  farmers  do  in  their  line,  the  act  is  of 
interest  to  everybody  in  the  country.  If  a  farmer  only  de- 
stroys his  buildings,  and  kills  his  stock  (a  right  he  has)  he 
not  only  lessens  his  own  property,  but  that  of  the  county. 
State  and  nation  as  well;  there  is  less  property  for  taxation 
and  the  support  of  man.  We  know  all  cattle  are  not  alike, 
or  of  equal  value  for  practical  purposes.  Some  mature 
much  earlier  than  others,  and  will  make  much  more  flesh 
from  the  same  amount  of  food,  or  assimilate  food  to  flesh 
in  greater  proportions,  and  in  a  more  perfect  manner.  We 
claim,  and  everybody  who  has  given  the  subject  due  con- 
sideration will  agree  with  us,  that  a  well-bred  Shorthorn  is 
better  than  a  scrub.  They  mature  earlier,  assimilate  food 
more  perfectly,  and  are  more  reliable  as  good  breeders. 
The  most  despondent  breeder  will  agree  with  me  as  a 
rule,  though  he  may  say,  and  truly,  that  he  has  seen  some 
of  such  breeding,  scrubs.  Now  let  us  come  to  the  point. 
Heretofore  our  country  has  been  filled  with  good  herds  of 
thoroughbreds.  The  common  beef  breeder  was  particular 
about  the  bull  he  used,  and  would  have  none  but  the  best. 
Now  how  is  it  ?  Ah,  we  see  a  marvelous  change.  Many 
farmers  who  had  good  herds  a  few  years  ago  have  sold 
them  to  the  butcher,  and  installed  in  their  place  a  common 
and  varied  lot  of  scrubs,  for  cattle  of  some  kind  they  must 
have  to  consume  the  roughness  of  their  farms.  This 
varied  lot  fatten  irregularly,  if  at  all,  and  at  much  greater 
expense  than  the  thoroughbreds,  and  when  fat  they  are  in- 
ferior, common  beef,  consequently  bring  an  inferior  price 
in  market.  Has  not  this  man  not  only  lessened  the  pro- 
duction of  his  farm,  the  value  of  his  stock,  the  same  as  if 
a  pirt  had  been  killed,  as  well  as  the  value  of  the  pro- 
peity  of  the  country  ?  He  has  less  money  to  lay  by  or 
spend  and  has  reduced  the  production  of  the  country  and 
its  business  in  the  same  ratio  of  his  loss.  Many  of  the 
heretofore  good  breeders  are  now  quite  indifferent  as  to 
the  bull  they  use,  and  a  grade  or  scrub  suits  just  as  well, 
giving  as  an  excuse  that  cattle  are  so  cheap  it  will  not  pay 
to  be  particular.  How  unreasonable  is  this  idea,  for  if 
good  cattle  will  not  pay  if  they  net  a  loss,  and  I  will  admit 
they  do  in  some  cases — how  is  it  that  poor  cattle  costing 


more  in  feed,  and  selling  for  less  in  the  markets,  can  pos- 
sibly be  considered  profitable?  Is  not  this  absurd  as  well 
as  unreasonable  ?  When  an  article  is  cheap,  the  best 
costing  little,  can  man  afford  to  buy,  or  keep  an  inferior 
thing  ?  Is  not  this  the  time  to  build  up  and  improve  herds 
instead  of  letting  them  run  down  ?  Does  it  profit  anything 
to  become  discouraged  in  a  line  of  business  you  must  fol- 
low, in  some  form,  and  dispense  with  the  good  and  put  in 
its  place  inferiority?  All  kinds  of  business  have  their 
periods  of  depression— have  their  ebb  and  flow,  and  is  it 
reasonable  to  expect  cattle  breeding  to  be  an  exception  ? 
I  myself  have  been  looking  for  better  days  in  this  business 
for  more  than  a  year,  yet  It  comes  not,  up  to  date,  but  it 
will  come  sooner  or  later,  and  those  who  have  held  fast  to 
it  and  improved  their  stock  instead  of  lowering  the  standard 
will  reap  a  rich  reward. 


The  Progress  of  Wool  Manufactures. 

Our  wool-growing  readers  will  be  interested  in  an  ac- 
count of  the  wool  manufacturing  industry  of  the  country,  as 
disclosed  by  the  census  of  1890.  We  have  just  received  a 
copy  of  Census  Bulletin,  No.  169,  which  deals  with  this 
subject  and  presents  introductory  remarks  by  Superintend- 
ent Porter,  and  a  most  carefully  prepared  statistical  report 
by  S.  N.  Dexter  North,  the  well-known  secretary  of  the 
National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers.  We  have 
known  Mr.  North  personally  for  the  last  27  years  and  can 
commend  his  accuracy  and  intelligence  in  statistical  inqui- 
ries in  which  he  enjoys  well-earned  eminence.  We  can  pre- 
sent the  elaborate  tabulations  of  the  bulletin,  but  we  shall 
set  forth  deductions  therefrom  which  will  give  a  general  idea 
of  the  progress  in  this  important  line  of  industry: 

Total  Capital  In  Wool  Manufacturing  in  U.  S  „,  .$320,417,304 

Total  amount  paid  in  wages   76,768*  871 

Cost  of  materials  used  ..203  768  642 

Value  of  products  ..338.231,109 

The  number  of  establishments  reported  for  1890  as  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  "  woolen  goods  "  proper,  when 
compared  with  the  number  reported  for  1880,  shows  a  de- 
crease of  678.  The  number  reported  for  1880  for  this 
branch  of  the  industry  showed  a  decrease  of  901  establish- 
ments from  the  number  reported  in  1870.  It  IS  explained 
that  this  continued  decrease  in  the  number  of  establish- 
ments is  principally  due  to  the  disappearance  of  the  custom 
or  neighborhood  carding  mills,  which  formerly  carded  wool 
to  be  spun  in  families.  The  number  of  fully  equipped 
woolen  and  worsted  mills  in  the  United  States  has  consid- 
erably increased  since  1880,  as  well  as  their  aggregate  ma- 
chinery capacity. 

It  is  stated  that  a  great  reduction  has  taken  place  in  the 
market  value  of  the  products  of  the  wool  industry.  The 
true  measure  of  the  progress  of  the  industry  is  therefore  the 
quantity  rather  than  the  value  of  the  product. 

The  following  are  the  amounts  of  materials  used  in  the 
years  named: 

1890.  1880. 

Domestic  wool,  lbs  2.S8.757,101  222  991  5^1 

Foreign  wool  114.116,612  73,200,693 

Shoddy   61  626,261  52.163.9^6 

Camels  hair  and  noils   7,68^,801  1,523,119 

Mohair   2.j3S,244  159  678 

Other  animal  hair   16.86"),764  6,335,169 

Cotton   75",638,865  48,000,857 

Concerning  the  materials  included  in  the  above  summary 
and  their  relation  to  the  total  product  of  the  country,Mr. 
North  remarks  as  follows: 

While  the  bulk  of  the  wool  reported  was  in  grease,  much 
of  it  was  washed,  and  some  of  it  scoured.  In  making  his 
return  of  the  wool  manufacture  for  the  census  of  1880,  Mr. 
Geo.  Wm.  Bond  of  Boston,  the  special  agent  in  charge,  said: 
"  It  is  estimated  that  from  10,000,000  to  15,000.000  pounds 
should  be  added  to  the  domestic  v/ool  reported,  and  from 
2,000,000  to  3,000,000  pounds  to  the  foreign  to  reach  the 
true  consumption  "  The  habit  of  buying  scoured  wool  has 
become  more  general  during  the  last  10  years,  and  the 
present  special  agent  estimates  the  allowance  now  nec- 
essary in  both  domestic  and  foreign  at  25,000,000  pounds 
in  order  to  reach  the  true  consumption  of  wool  as  it  origi- 
nally came  to  market. 

Camel's  hair,  mohair  and  alpaca  are  regarded  in  the 
trade  as  the  equivalents,  the  first  of  Class  III,  or  carpet 
wools,  and  the  others  of  superior  grades  of  Class  II,  or 
combing  wools.  The  quantity  of  camel's  hair  and  noils 
consumed  has  increased  from  1,583,119  pounds  in  1880  to 
7,689,804  pounds  in  1890  and  of  mohair  and  no:ls  from 
159,678  pounds  in  1880  to  2,136,244  pounds  in  1890.  The 
alpaca  has  been  lost  in  the  "hair  of  other  animals,"  which 
is  in  the  main  an  adulterant,  and  the  consumption  of  which 
has  increased  from  6,335,169  pounds  to  16,865,764  pounds. 

The  table  as  presented  takes  no  cognizance  of  wool  con- 
tained in  the  imported  yarns  consumed  by  American  man- 
ufacturers, the  value  of  which  is  included  in  the  amounts 
reported  under  the  head  ''  All  other  materials."  The  quan- 
tity of  woolen  and  worsted  yarn  entered  for  consumption  in 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1890  (contemporaneous  with  the 
census  year)  was  3,229,777.83  pounds,  valued  at  $1,844- 
849.15,  an  average  of  57.1  cents  a  pound,  and  may  be  ac- 
counted the  equivalent  of  9,000,000  pounds  of  greasy  woo'. 

Adding  all  these  items  to  the  373,000,000  pounds  of  for- 
eign and  domestic  wool  above  shown,  we  have  an  approxi- 
mate consumption  of  434,000,000  pounds  of  wool  in  the 
grease.  Similar  additions  must  be  made  to  the  consump- 
tion reported  in  1880  to  institute  an  exact  comparison  and 
per  cent  of  increase. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  estimated  the  wool  clip 
of  the  year  preceding  the  census  year  at  265,000,000 
pounds.  The  foreign  wools  entered  for  consumption  in  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1890,  were  109,902,105  pounds 
and  in  the  prior  year  126,181,272  pounds.  The  commer- 
cial estimate  of  the  domestic  clip  of  the  year  preceding  the 
census  year  was  295,779  479  pounds.  The  census  figures 
of  consumption  tend  to  show  that  the  actual  clip  is  above 
the  estimate  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  below 
the  commercial  estimate. 
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Shared. 

1  said  it  in  the  meadow  path, 

I  say  it  on  the  mountain  stairs — 
The  best  things  any  mortal  hath 

Are  those  which  every  mortal  shares. 

The  air  we  breathe,  the  sky,  the  breeze, 
The  light  without  us  and  within — 

Life,  with  its  unlocked  treasuries, 
God's  riches— are  for  us  to  win. 

The  grass  is  softer  to  my  tread 
For  rest  it  yields  unnumbered  feet; 

Sweeter  to  me  the  wild  rose  red. 
Because  she  makes  the  whole  world  sweet. 

Into  your  heavenly  loneliness 
Ye  welcomed  me,  O  solemn  peaks! 

And  me  in  every  guest  you  bless 
Who  reverently  your  mystery  seeks. 

And  up  the  radiant  peopled  way 
That  opens  into  worlds  unknown, 

It  will  be  life's  delight  to  say: 
■'Heaven  is  not  heaven  for  me  alone." 

Rich  through  my  brethren's  poverty — 
Such  wealth  were  hideous  I    I  am  blest 

Only  in  what  they  share  with  me, 
In  what  1  share  with  all  the  rest. 

— Lucy  Larcom. 


Mattie's  Soupbone  Week. 

In  Two  Parts — Part  II. 

Written  for  the  Rural  Press  by  Augusta  E.  Towner. 

Mattie  was  transfixed.  She  had  put  away 
her  sewing  and  had  taken  brush  and  comb 
from  a  certain  corner  of  the  kitchen  arranged 
specially  to  accommodate  Tom  when  he 
wished  to  make  a  hasty  toilet.  Who  had 
been  telling  him  anything?  From  his  teas- 
ing tone  he  evidently  would  as  lief  as  not 
hurt  her  feelings.  For  a  moment  Mattie's 
mind  was  filled  with  words  that  would  show 
her  vexation — resentment — show  her  ready 
even  to  meet  him  half  way  in  a  quarrel. 
Then  one  of  Miss  Hetty's  stories  about  the 
Arabian  woman  and  the  charmed  water  came 
to  her  mind,  and  Miss  Hetty's  closing  words, 
"  Men  will  be  cantankerous  at  times,  my 
dear,  so  women  must  try  and  take  them  at 
their  best;  when  they  try  to  quarrel,  not 
encourage  them,  but  just  think  'That's  the 
he  of  it,'  and  never  mind." 

So,  instead  of  answering  back,  instead  of 
saying  anything  for  a  time,  Maitie  came  and 
took  the  lounging,  teasing  fellow's  head  in 
her  lap,  and  began  to  brush  his  hair,  smiling 
down  at  bim  as  he  looked  up  quizzically  at 
her. 

Presently  Tom,  "  What's  that  you're  go- 
ing to  tell  me  ?" 

Then,  with  prettiest  persuasiveness,  Mattie 
told  Tom  all  about  how  she  had  interviewed 
Miss  Hetty,  and  all  her  new  plans  at  culin- 
ary economics.  And  frankly,  with  witti- 
est detail,  she  also  told  him  about  her  invest- 
ments of  the  past  week  at  Baston's  closing 
out  sale,  ending  thus: 

"Now,  Tom,  you  may  scold  me  if  you 
want,  but  everything  I  got  is  really  a  bar- 
gain— nothing  useless — something  will  help 
in  our  clothes,  bedding  and  the  table.  I 
know  it  pinches  in  this  week,  but  if  you  can 
get  alin^  I  shan't  care,  for  it's  roused  me  to 
study  cooking  more  than  I  have.  Though 
I  shall  feel  awfully  sorry,  Tom,  if  you  miss 
your  steaks  and  roasts  too  much.  But  really, 
Tom,  mamma  put  me  through  a  great  train 
ing  about  bargains;  showed  up  all  the  fool- 
ishness of  the  typical  bargain-hunter  the 
newspapers  crack  their  jokes  about.  She 
had  one  for  a  neighbor  once.  And  so,  Tom, 
I  really  do  think  you  can  trust  me  pretty 
well.  I'll  do  just  the  best  I  can;  and,  Tom, 
you  may  scold  me  if  you  want  to,  and  oh! — 
you  big  baby,  just  turn  on  the  other  side; 
there's  a  spot  I  can't  get  at  as  you  are. 
There  !  it  shall  have  its  poor  head  brushed. 
Ha  !  ha  !  ha  I  I  haven't  told  you  the  funni- 
est part  of  it  all.  When  I  was  in  the  store, 
Susie  Bowers  was  in  there  too.  You  know 
her  mamma  is  one  of  those  bargain  fiends — 
they  both  are;  get  bargains  on  trust,  too, 
and  then  sometimes  bring  them  back. 
Makes  the  merchants  so  mad.  Well,  Susie 
was  in  such  a  rush,  specially  after  a  certain 
bargain  in  flowered  pongee  she'd  seen  some 
one  have  who'd  been  there  the  day  before. 
And  there  she  was,  pestering  Mr.  Baston 
himself,  and  talking  so  every  one  in  the 
store  could  hear  her.  Baston  told  her  that 
the  pongee  was  all  sold  out,  but  that  there 
was  some  of  the  batistes  and  muslin  and 
other  things  left.  Oh,  he  was  as  smooth  as 
oil,  and  called  Sharp  to  wait  on  her.  I  was 
so  disappointed  to  hear  that  pongee  was 
gone,  but,  while  Susie  was  shouting  at 
Sharp,  Mr.  Baston  called  me  aside  quietly, 
and  look  me  back  behind  a  pile  of  ging- 
hams, and  showed  me  the  loveliest  remnant 
of  madras,  and  all  that  was  left  of  that  very 
figured  pongee  I  wanted,  and  a  certain  shade 
of  batiste— all  just  what  I  wanted  to  finish 
oflf  that  upstairs  bedroom — and  he  offered  it 


all  to  me  as  cheap,  as  cheap!  My  1  Said 
he  was  away  when  I  was  married,  and  he 
wanted  to  do  something  for  me — you  know 
he's  been  in  town  ever  since  I  was  a  little 
girl — and  he  gave  me  a  red  damask  table- 
cloth and  set  of  napkins  to  match,  and  halj 
a  box  of  gloves,  assorted  colors,  just  my 
size  I  And  I  got  some  toweling  and  some 
half-bleached  damask  at  such  a  bargain. 
But,  oh  !  1  must  laugh.  Susie  pounced  upon 
us,  just  as  Mr.  Baston  was  doing  up  my 
things.  And  she  fairly  screamed,  '  There's 
that  stuff— just  what  I  wanted.  What  did 
you  say  it  was  all  gone  for.?'  And  Mr.  Bas- 
ton very  quietly  said,  '  Excuse  me;  most  of 
this  order  was  engaged  by  Mrs.  Bailey  yes- 
terday.' And  Susie  just  glared  at  me.  Ha! 
ha!  ha!  Tom,  she'll  never  forgive  me  for  get- 
ting you." 

All  this  time  Mattie  was  chatting,  she, 
with  deftest,  softest  touch,  brushed  and 
combed  Tom's  hair.  It  was  his  weakness, 
his  greatest  delight,  from  a  child,  at  any  time, 
but  specially  when  tired  or  headachy,  to 
have  some  one  brush  his  hair,  if  they  would, 
by  the  hour.  Mattie  found  this  out  when  he 
was  courting  her,  and,  like  a  wise  little 
woman,  resolved  to  pet  him  about  it — ad- 
vantageously. 

And  Tom,  well,  he  turned  and  turned 
about,  in  one  comfortable  position  after  an- 
other, on  the  big,  easy,  high-backed  bench, 
cuddling  his  head  in  his  wife's  lap  as  she 
brushed  and  brushed,  feeling  rested,  soothed, 
conciliated,  abashed,  charmed,  repentant — 
in  short,  tamed  to  Mattie's  sweet  will. 

When  he  did  speak,  he  said:  "Go  ahead, 
little  woman,  and  try  your  experiments.  I'll 
try  and  be  good  and  not  grumble.  And 
don't  mind  me  if  I  do.  I'll  be  ashamed 
enough  of  it  afterward.  And  as  for  steaks, 
well,  I  have  a  weakness  for  meats,  I  know; 
perhaps  I'm  too  fond  of  it — eat  too  much. 
Anyhow,  Dr.  Allen  was  in  yesterday — had 
me  order  two  new  surgical  instruments  for 
him — and  he  said,  looking  me  over,  up  and 
down,  sharp  (you  know  the  way  he  has), 
'  Young  man,  keep  yourself  in  good  fighting 
trim,  and  beware  of  the  fleshpots,'  and,  1 
declare,  it's  just  come  to  me  what  he  meant. 
My  !  your  supper  was  dainty  and  filling 
enough  to-night.  Go  it,  Mattie.  Ah  !  yes, 
you're  the  girl  for  me,  every  time. " 

*  *  »  *  » 

It  was  part  of  Mattie's  soupbone  that  Tom 
smelt  cooking  the  evening  described  above — 
the  bone  part,  with  a  bouquet  of  sweet  herbs, 
two  cloves,  three  peppercorns,  three  little 
onions,  and  a  carrot  and  turnip.  Of  course, 
as  an  eminent  French  professor  has  said, 
one  must  have  only  a  certain  proportion  of 
bone  to  meat  in  soup,  "  the  less  bone  the 
better;"  but  Mattie  has  found  that  where 
one  "  needs  must,"  a  very  good  stock  for  a 
variety  of  soups  can  be  made  from  "a  very 
bony  shin  of  beef." 

For  breakfast  the  next  morning  Mattie 
had  the  Hamburg  steak  made  of  the  best  of 
the  lean  meat  cut  from  the  soupbone,  an 
omelette  Miss  Hettie  had  shown  her  how  to 
make,  mashed  potatoes,  quick  muffins  and 
coffee.  Tom  couldn't  bear  mushes  of 
any  kind,  and  oatmeal  was  his  special  ab- 
horrence. Muffins  and  pancakes  he  ap- 
proved of.  As  to  the  omelette,  Miss  Hetty 
had  told  her  when  she  wanted  one  egg  to 
seem  like  two,  or  two  like  four,  and  so  on,  to 
make  an  omelette  this  way:  Take  two  eggs, 
heat  the  yolks  well,  add  two  tablespoons  of 
rich  milk  to  them,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste, 
then  the  whites,  beaten  stiff  and  lightly 
stirred  in.  Have  an  agateware  frying-pan, 
not  too  hot  on  the  stove;  put  in  a  tiny  bit  of 
sweet  butter,  just  enough  to  grease  the  pan; 
pour  the  omelette  into  the  frying-pan,  let  it 
spread  all  over  the  bottom,  and  brown  deli- 
cately; then  fold  over  on  itself,  till  'tis  shaped 
like  a  half  moon,  and  put  in  the  oven  for  a 
little  to  "set."  Or  the  omelette  may  be  di- 
vided, a  little  at  a  time  put  in  the  slightly 
greased  pan,  and  folded,  or  rolled  over  and 
over,  as  it  cooks. 

Well,  this  was  Mattie's  first  breakfast  un- 
der the  new  regime.  Tom  praised  every- 
thing, eat  heartily,  and  went  striding  to  his 
work,  whistling  jollily. 

This  same  forenoon,  Mattie  put  the  rest 
of  the  lean  meat  from  her  soup  bone  into  her 
"  Berlin,"  and  set  it  to  stew  gently,  seasoned 
with  salt,  pepper,  a  dash  of  curry,  and  a 
heaping  tablespoonful  of  Chili  sauce.  The 
meat  thus  cooked  was  deliciously  flavored, 
tender  as  chicken,  the  long,  slow  cooking, 
never  allowing  it  to  boil  violently,  leaving 
the  "gristle"  so  it  would  melt  in  your  mouth 
like  jelly.  About  a  third  of  this  meat,  made 
into  a  meat  pie,  with  a  light  biscuit  crust 
and  plenty  of  gravy,  was  the  piece  de  resist- 
ance of  her  evening  meal.  It  was  preceded 
by  soup  "  a  la  Julienne,"  and  accompanied 
by  potatoes  and  a  salad  of  chopped  celery 
and  onion  (left  over  from  the  vegetables  used 
for  the  soup).  For  dessert,  when  she  made 
the  crust  for  her  meat  pie,  she  made  more 
than  enough.    This  extra  dough  she  patted 


out  into  a  pie  tin  and  baked  for  a  shortcake, 
the  fruit  for  which  was  furnished  by  one  of 
her  bottles  of  canned  peaches. 

Shall  I  weary  the  reader  with  derails  ? 
Let  me  try  and  be  brief  in  telling  of  the  new 
points  of  view  opened  up  to  Mattie  this  week 
in  her  role  as  economical  cook.  Miss  Hetty 
(dear,  modest,  reserved  Miss  Hetty,  who  was 
always  surprising  every  one  who  long  knew 
her  by  her  really  encyclopedic  knowledge  of 
all  matters  pertaining  to  that  which  tnakes 
this  life  more  worth  the  living),  was  as  a 
"  bright  and  shining  light  "  guiding  Mattie's 
footsteps  in  these  new  paths  of  housewifely 
lore. 

All  Mattie  had  known  how  to  cook  was 
good,  so  far  as  it  went.  She  could  broil  a 
steak,  fry  ham  and  eggs  pretty  well,  make 
light  baking-powder  biscuit,  and  her  silver- 
layer  cake,  with  "  caramel"  filling,  was  al- 
ways called  for  at  the  "  teas  "  and  "socials  " 
given  by  her  church.  Tom,  who  had 
"  roughed  it"  in  the  foothills  after  deer,  and 
hence  had  often  made  himself  a  cup  of  tea 
or  coffee,  had  taught  her  to  make  these  two 
beverages  in  a  way  to  suit  him.  Let  me  tell 
you,  sub  rosa,  that  the  first  time  Mattie  made 
a  cup  of  tea  for  herself  and  Tom,  she  put  in 
half  a  cup  of  tea  into  the  pot  for  two,  and 
carefully  boiled  it  for  half  an  hour.  As  the 
sensational  novelist  would  say,  I  draw  the 
curtain  over  Tom  with  that  cup  of  tea. 

But  Tom  was  very  much  in  love  with 
Mattie,  and  Mattie  was  very  much  in  love 
with  Tom,  and  she  was  a  bright,  determined 
little  creature,  too;  so  the  vicissitudes  of  this 
week  acted  as  a  stimulus  and  left  her  vic- 
torious. 

To  her  soup-bone  order  of  Monday  was 
added  on  Thursday  ten  cents  of  steak  (for 
Tom),  and  on  Saturday,  a  thirty-cent  rump 
roast  (well  hung).  That  used  up  the  sixty- 
five  cents  for  meat.  The  liquor  from  her 
first  soup  bone  lasted  her  nearly  all  the 
week,  and  she  never  made  the  same  kind  of 
soup  twice.  She  had  a  cool  cupboard  on 
the  north  porch  of  her  house,  made  mostly 
of  wire-netting,  in  which  her  cold  meats, 
broth,  etc.,  kept  nicely,  though  of  course  she 
watched  them  so  as  to  reheat  when  neces 
sary. 

Her  method  of  procedure  was  this:  Each 
morning  she  went  to  Miss  Hetty  and  told 
her  what  she  had  in  the  house,  and  how 
much  of  it.  Then  she  and  Miss  Hetty 
planned  the  meals,  Mattie  making  notes  and 
writing  the  necessary  recipes  and  instruc- 
tions. Usually  before  Tom  came  home  in 
the  evening.  Miss  Hetty  stepped  over  to  see 
how  Mattie's  "  dinner-tea  "  was  progressing. 
Luncheon  was  made  an  easy  affair.  Tom 
had  so  little  time  for  itthat  he  readily  agreed 
to  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  such  simple 
dishes  as  a  cup  of  coffee,  bread  and  butter, 
or  toast,  with  fruit.  Sometimes  there  were 
warmed  potatoes,  and  cake  and  cheese,  or  a 
piece  of  pie. 

Miss  Hetty  was  forever  talking  to  Mattie 
of  the  "  leftovers  "  and  of "  cold-meat  cook- 
ery." And  Mattie  would  pout  and  say, 
"■There  won't  be  any  ' leftovers '  with  the 
little  I  have,  nor  any  cold  meat;  it'll  be  a 
'  and  •  between  •  them  -  both  -  they  -  licked  ■  the  - 
platter  clean,'  and  a  '  kiss-the-cook'  business 
with  me  all  the  week  through.  Tom's  al- 
ready at  his  jokes;  says  he's  weighed  him- 
self and  is  going  to  tell  me  at  the  end  of  the 
week  how  much  he's  lost,  and  wants  to  know 
if  I  can  '  take  in  '  his  Sunday  suit  if  it  hangs 
like  a  shirt  on  a  beanpole  at  the  end  of  the 
week." 

But  Mattie  found  there  were  "leftovers" 
that  she  could  utilize  most  advantageously. 
I  am  most  tempted  to  give  her  bill  of  fare 
for  the  week,  but  the  different  dishes  would 
require  so  much  explanation,  the  most  in- 
dulgent of  editors  would  "  shut  right  down  " 
on  me,  as  taking  too  much  space  for  so 
humble  a  subject.  But  I  will  tell  some  of 
the  things  Mattie  learned,  and  began  to 
learn. 

The  making  of  scolloped  dishes  was  a 
revelation,  not  only  as  to  attractiveness  and 
variety,  but  as  to  use  in  completely  disguis- 
ing the  "  leftovers."  Raw  or  cold  boiled  po- 
tatoes, sliced  thin,  laid  in  layers  in  a  but- 
tered dish,  each  layer  seasoned  well,  and  a 
little  flour  dredged  on,  with  plenty  of  bits  of 
butter,  or  slices  of  bacon  on  the  top  layer, 
and  the  dish  filled  with  milk  or  broth,  then 
baked  slowly  in  the  oven  from  half  an  hour 
to  an  hour  and  over,  according  to  whether 
the  potatoes  were  raw  or  not,  was  the  plainest 
of  these  dishes  she  was  initiated  in.  Then 
there  were  scollops  of  minced  meats  of  any 
kind,  "layered"  with  bread  or  cracker 
crumbs,  or  broken  biscuits,  or  remnants  of 
meat  pie,  sometimes  seasoned,  besides  the 
usual  salt  and  pepper,  with  grated  or  chop- 
ped onion,  and  wet  with  milk,  water  or 
broth,  or  thinned  gravi8s,  or  white  sauce,  ac- 
cording to  occasion.  Sometimes  the  layers 
of  crumbs  or  crackers  alternated  with  bits  of 
cheese,  and  strained  tomatoes  were  poured 
over  the  whole,  then  baked;  or,  a  custard  of 
eggs  and  milk  was  pouted  over,  making  a 


sort  of  "  ramakin,"  with  which  name  she 
quite  electrified  Tom.  But  generally  she 
made  Tom  laugh  by  calling  all  her  dishes 
"  Olla-Podrida"  and  "  Pot-pourrie." 

Then  she  had  "O-everything-ion'i-AsV- 
me-Tom"  salads.  These  last  caused  Tom 
to  get  up  a  conundrum:  "When  does  the 
Omniferous  and  the  Omnivorous  meet 
When  a  fellow  eats  one  of  Mattie's  soup- 
bone meals." 

She  also  found  Tom  very  fond  of  the 
many  dishes  she  learned  to  make  with  toast 
as  a  basis — hash  on  toast,  or  spicy  stews  of 
meat  and  vegetables,  or  various  omelettes — 
cheese  omelettes,  or  omelettes  "  stretched," 
as  Mattie  phrased  it,  with  milk  and  flour  and 
bread  crumbs,  or  seasoned  with  minced 
meat,  or  onion,  or  parsley,  etc.,  etc. 

She  also  learned  a  dumpling  rule  for  pot- 
pie,  which  "never  went  back  on  her,"  and 
which  "hit"  Tom  in  a  particular  "right 
spot."  I  will  give  the  rule:  One  teacupful 
of  flour,  one  teaspoonful  of  baking  powder, 
and  sweet  milk  (or  water)  enough  to  make  a 
soft  dough.  Roll  out  thin  and  cut  in  squares, 
or  drop  from  a  spoon.  Lay  carefully  on 
your  boiling  meat,  cover  close,  and  cook  lo 
or  15  minutes. 

Then  she  learned  how  to  use  the  quick 
biscuits,  she  already  knew  how  to  make,  in 
such  a  variety  of  ways,  notably,  crust  for 
meat  pies  and  for  fruit  puddings.  "  Duffs," 
Tom  called  the  last,  and  he  highly  approved 
of  them,  and  liked  them  cold  for  his 
luncheons  with  sugar  and  cream,  or  some 
pudding  sauce. 

Then  there  was  a  "  pilau  "  of  rice — of  all 
dishes  cheap,  appetizing,  and  easy  of  diges- 
tion, which  fitted  into  her  culinary  economics 
most  aptly,  just  rice  boiled  in  liquor  that 
meat  of  some  sort  had  been  boiled  in  (it  may 
be  thinned,  but  7nust  be  very  highly  sea- 
soned), boiled  hard  till  the  grains  swell  and 
the  whole  mass  is  light,  then  the  liquor 
drained  off,  if  any  extra,  and  rice  steamed  in 
the  oven  in  the  colander  for  a  little.  The 
extra  liquor  can  be  used  in  soups,  and  the 
rice  left  over  from  one  meal  be  made  at 
some  future  meal  into  dainty  "rice  fritters  " 
by  the  addition  of  eggs  (one  egg,  whites  and 
yolks  beaten  separately,  to  one  cupful  of 
rice),  a  little  flour  added  if  rice  is  too  thin, 
and  a  little  milk  if  too  stiff,  season  highly 
and  drop  from  a  spoon. 

Then  Mattie  learned  that  eggs  could  be 
cooked  in  different  ways — so  many  of  them 
— a  different  way  every  day  in  the  week, 
and  almost  every  day  in  the  year. 

Then  she  learned  two  new  cake  rules — 
plain,  cheap,  quickly-made  cakes,  that  served 
her  ever  after,  in  various  capacities,  more 
satisfactorily,  more  creditably,  than  richer 
varieties.  The  first  she  called  "  Sudden 
Company  Cake."  Proportions:  Four  eggs, 
one  and  one-half  or  two  cups  of  sugar,  one- 
half  cup  water,  two  cups  flour,  pinch  of  salt, 
flavoring  to  taste.  Beat  sugar  and  yolks  to- 
gether, first.  If  hard,  coarse,  granulated 
sugar  is  used,  have  the  water  hot  and  pour 
slowly,  stirring  continually  on  the  beaten 
sugar  and  yolks.  Then  add  the  flour,  with 
the  baking  powder  sifted  through  it;  lastly, 
the  whites  of  the  eggs,  beaten  stifi.  Bake  in 
a  rather  quick  oven.  May  be  baked  in  a 
loaf,  or  in  layers,  with  jelly  or  custard  be- 
tween, or  cut  in  pie-shaped  pieces  and 
passed  warm,  with  jam  or  preserves,  at  the 
tea-table,  or  used  as  a  cottage  pudding,  with 
a  sauce,  at  a  dinner  dessert. 

The  other  cake  she  called  "  Guess  Again 
Cake,"  because  her  lady  friends  never  could 
guess  exactly  what  class  of  cake  it  went 
with,  always  taking  it  to  be  much  richer 
than  it  was.  Proportions:  One  cup  sugar, 
two  eggs,  three  tablespoons  melted  butter, 
one-half  cup  sweet  milk,  one  cup  flour 
(rounded),  two  teaspoons  baking  powder. 
Sift  the  baking  powder  into  the  flour;  pour 
melted  butter  on  the  sugar  and  cream  them 
together;  then  add  the  yolks,  well  beaten; 
then  the  milk,  and  beat  all  well  together; 
lastly,  add  flour  and  whites,  alternately, 
quickly;  flavor  to  taste,  and  bake  in  a  loaf 
or  layers  in  a  rather  moderate  oven. 

But,  more  than  all,  Mattie  learned,  during 
these  days  of  wide-awake  eflfort,  how  much 
it  is,  the  little  things  that  count;  how  much 
women's  wit  and  ingenuity,  practically  ap- 
plied, can  help  her  "other  half"  in  the 
home-making  which  husband  and  wife  both 
owe  each  other  to  make  the  first  duty  of  life. 
\Concluded  next  week.] 


A  WISE  and  good  man  says:  "  Don't 
make  your  minds  sponges,  saturated  with 
the  putrid  waters  of  the  goose-pond  of  gos- 
sip. Hear  as  little  as  you  possibly  can  to 
the  prejudice  of  others;  believe  nothing  of 
the  kind,  unless  you  are  forced  to  believe  it; 
never  circulate  or  approve  of  those  who  cir- 
culate loose  reports;  moderate,  as  far  as 
you  can,  the  censure  of  others;  always  be- 
lieve that,  if  the  other  side  were  heard,  a  very 
different  account  would  be  given  of  the 
matter."— Interior, 
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"  Prom  Jest  to  Earnest." 

There  was  a  timid  knock  on  the  door  of 
my  law  office  the  other  day,  and  in  re- 
sponse to  my  loud  summons  to  come  in, 
there  entered  the  most  forlorn-looking  man 
I  ever  laid  my  eyes  on.  He  had  a  scared, 
hunted  look  on  his  face,  and  kept  glancing 
back  over  his  shoulders,  as  if  he  expected 
to  see  a  detective  appear  to  arrest  him  at  any 
moment.  He  dropped  into  a  chair  with  a 
sig*!  of  relief  and  said: 

"  You're  a  lawyer,  aren't  you  ?  "  I  as- 
sented. "W^ll,  I  just  want  to  tell  you  my 
story,  to  sort  of  relieve  my  mind,  and  per- 
haps you  may  be  able  to  give  me  some  ad- 
vice. 

"You  see,  last  summer  I  was  staying 
at  the  seashore  at  one  of  those  newspiper- 
)oke  hotels,  where  there  is  only  one  man  to 
every  26  girls.  The  best  of  it  was  that  the 
girls  at  this  place  were  of  the  most  enter- 
taining sort,  so  on  the  whole  I  had  a  very 
agreeable  time.  They  read  to  me,  fanned 
me,  made  me  pillows,  sewed  on  my  buttons, 
and  did  their  best  to  make  my  time  pass 
p'easantly.  But,  as  you  will  see,  I  paid 
dearly  for  it  in  the  end. 

"  One  day  I  took  six  of  the  prettiest  girls 
out  for  a  little  sail  on  the  bay.  Everything 
went  smoothly  for  a  time.  The  girls  were 
just  adorably  frisky,  the  lunch  was  good,  and 
the  chaperone  went  to  sleep. 

"  We  didn't  notice  how  fast  the  hours 
went,  and  by  the  lime  we  got  back  to  the 
hotel  the  tide  was  so  low  that  we  stuck  fast 
in  the  mud  about  a  hundred  yards  from 
the  beach.  We  had  no  small  boat  with  us, 
and  all  our  shouting  brought  no  one  to  our 
aid.  The  water  was  too  deep  for  the  girls  to 
wade  ashore,  so  there  seemed  no  way  out  of 
the  difficulty  except  that  I  should  carry  the 
whole  party  to  the  beach,  one  by  one,  in  my 
arms.  I  suggested  this  plan  to  the  girls, 
and,  in  fun,  said  that  in  order  to  make 
such  a  proceeding  perfectly  proper,  T  would 
formerly  propose  to  each  girl  and  become 
engaged  to  her.  They  laughingly  agreed, 
so  I  plumped  down  on  my  knees  before  each 
one  in  succession,  chaperone  included,  and 
proposed  and  was  accepted  in  due  form. 
Then  I  carried  them  ashore. 

"  I  left  them  on  the  piazza  and  went  to 
my  room,  congratulating  myself  on  my 
originality  and  large  head.  That  night  I 
dreamed  of  carrying  perishing  maidens 
around  in  my  arms;  sometimes  they  had 
blue  eyes  and  golden  hair,  and  sometimes 
their  eyes  and  hair  were  dark,  but  they  al- 
ways clung  closely  to  me  and  put  one  soft 
arm  lovingly  about  my  neck. 

"  Rather  late  the  next  morning,  as  I  strolled 
downstairs  into  the  hall.  Brown,  one  of  the 
three  men  staying  at  the  hotel,  came  up  to 
me  and  said: 

"  'Well,  old  man,  I  congratulate  you;  I 
know  you  can't  be  very  sorry.' 

"' Why,  what's  up  ?'  said  I  in  astonish- 
ment. 

"  '  Read  that  and  you'll  see,"  Brown  re- 
plied, handing  me  a  Philadelphia  paper  of 
the  evening  before.  I  took  it  from  his  hands 
and  read: 

"  '  Mr.  J.  T.  Chubb,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
wealthiest  business  men  of  the  city,  died 
suddenly  from  apoplexy  while  at  his  break- 
fast Tuesday  morning.  .  .  .  The  de- 
ceased has  no  near  relatives,  and  his  prop- 
erty, as  there  is  no  will,  will  go  to  his 
nephew,  Mr.  Thomas  Cheever.' 

"Good  gracious!  That  was  my  rich,  old 
Uncle  Jim;  he  was  worth  $500,000  at  least. 
There  had  never  been  much  love  lost  be- 
tween us,  and  really  I  couldn't  cry.  Just 
think  of  it!  1  was  a  rich  man;  I  wouldn't 
stay  at  that  infernal  hotel  another  day;  I 

would  take  the  train  straight  for  B  ,  and 

tell  dear  little  Dora  that  we  needn't  wait  any 
longer,  that  I  was  now  a  rich  — 

"'Good  morning,  dear.  Did  you  sleep 
well  after  yesterday's  excitement  ? ' 

"  I  jumped  out  of  my  chair  as  if  shot. 

There  was  Miss  B  ,  one  of  my  sailing 

party,  standing  before  me. 

"  '  It  was  sad  about  your  poor,  dear 
uncle,  wasn't  it  ?  But  then,'  she  said,  blush- 
ing sweetly,  'I  will  try  my  best  to  console 
you.'     I  bolted  for  the  stairway,  but  ran 

plump  againt  little  Miss  L  ,  another  of 

the  sailing  party. 

"  '  Why,  Tom,'  she  said,  '  I  suppose  I 
ought  to  call  you  Tom,  now,'  looking  bash- 
fully down  at  her  toes,  '  where  are  you  going 
so  fast  ?  I  was  just  about  to  hunt  you  up 
and  tell  you  how  sorry  I  was  to  hear  of  the 
death' — I  tore  away  from  her  and  flsd  to  my 
room.  This  was  horrible!  Those  girls  had 
read  the  notice  in  that  paper  and  they  meant 
business;  they  were  going  to  make  me  keep 
to  my  engagements.  Just  think  of  it,  seven 
breach-of-promije  suits  on  hand,  including 
the  chaperone's,  and  there  was  dear  little 
Dora  patiently  waiting  for  me  at  B  . 

"  I  thought  of  suicide,  but  was  afraid  to 
try  it.  I  locked  my  door  and  tried  to  sit 
down  and  make  some  plan  of  escape.  It 


was  useless — I  couldn't  think.  The  girls 
kep';  knocking  at  my  door  and  sweetly  ask- 
ing after  my  health,  suggested  gruel,  rice 
water  and  hot  bo. ties.  I  became  desper- 
ate; after  nightfall  I  took  what  money  I  had, 
dropped  out  the  window,  and  walked  to  the 
railroad  station.  Since  then,  I  have  lived  in 
constant  terror.  I  have  changed  my  name 
and  grown  whiskers,  but  still  I  know  if  I 
ever  meet  one  of  those  girls  again,  she  will 
fling  her  arms  around  my  neck  and  claim 
me  as  her  own." — Percival  Hall,  in  the 
Harvard  Advocate. 


*Y^OUNG  I^OIsKS'  QobUMJM. 


Pranks. 

Written  for  the  Rural  Press  by  Duane  Uorlby. 

"  Speaking  about  boys  and  their  many 
pranks  reminds  me,"  said  a  friend  of  mine, 
''  of  a  family  of  my  acquaintance  in  Los  An- 
geles in  the  earlier  or  less  recent  days  of 
that  city.  Winans  was  the  name,  and  the 
boys  were  Jackson,  Tiffany,  Jared  and  Wil- 
liam— or  '  Little  Will,'  as  the  latter  was  often 
called.  Of  course  Jackson  was  called  'Jack;' 
Tiffany,  '  Tiff; '  and  Jared,  'Jed.'" 

The  family  place  was  on  San  Pedro  street, 
not  far  out,  where  they  had  considerable 
acreage,  a  good,  substantial  brick  dwelling, 
and  a  large  unused  barn — save  as  'twas  im- 
provised into  a  sort  of  a  theater  by  the  boys. 
Stately  palm  trees  fronted  the  place  along 
the  street  side,  and  a  pair  of  them,  called 
"  The  Twins,"  of  great  height,  loomed  up 
near  the  back  door  of  the  house. 

"  Father,  what  makes  this  wall  sound  so 
hollow  ? " 

"  Keep  quist,  Tiff,  and  wait  your  turn  to 
talk." 

"  Yes,  but  I  must  know,"  insisted  the  boy. 

"  Built  that  way,  doubtless,  to  save  the 
rooms  from  dampness,"  was  the  farther's 
answer. 

"  Yes,  but  it  sounds  hollow  right  here,  and 
nowhere  else. ' 

It  was  evening.  Tiff's  chair  was  tilted 
against  the  wall  and  he  was  in  it,  half  the 
time  listening  to  his  father's  stories  to  a 
curious  neighbor  about  old  Mexican  times, 
and  the  other  half  sounding  the  wall  with 
his  strong-handled  pocket  knife.  Many  a 
time  had  the  father  answered  the  boy's 
anxious  questions,  but  never  to  the  boy's 
perfect  satisfaction. 

One  day  the  parents  were  gone  on  an  all 
day  visit,  and  Jack  and  Jed  on  their  horses 
to  look  after  stock  in  the  Calmenga  pass, 
while  Tiff  and  little  Will  were  left  to  keep 
the  home-place  during  their  absence. 

"  I  expect  that  Tiff  will  tear  the  house 
down  while  we  are  away,''  said  Winans  to 
his  wife,  after  they  had  got  some  distance 
out  upon  the  road. 

"  Not  so  bad  as  that,  I  hope,"  said  Mrs. 
W.,  "  though  Tiffy  is  strangely  curious  about 
that  hollow  wall." 

"  I'll  tear  it  down  myself,  wife,  pretty 
quick  now,  just  to  get  rid  of  the  boy's  ever- 
lasting questions,"  was  Winan's  remark. 

At  home,  Tiff  and  Will  played  about  a 
bit;  plucked  some  old  ripe  oranges,  leaf- 
hidden  in  the  treetops;  rendered  a  mock 
tragedy  on  the  boards  of  the  barn  theatre; 
and  finally,  Tiff  began  to  sound  the  walls  of 
the  old  brick  house  with  the  face  of  his 
father's  hammer — not  only  all  around  the 
back  and  ends  of  the  building,  but  the  front 
also,  where  it  abutted  closely  against  the 
street. 

"  Only  here  does  it  sound  hollow,"  said 
Tiff,  as  he  completed  the  inspection,  "just 
here.  Will,  at  the  back,  and  I'm  going  to 
break  it  in." 

"  Don't,  Tiff,"  pleaded  Will  in  alarm;  for, 
young  as  he  was,  he  feared  his  father's 
anger  in  the  event  of  the  breaking  in  of  the 
wall. 

The  wall  was  almost  irresistible;  but  Tiff 
got  an  iron  maul  and  a  huge  wedge  his 
father  had,  and,  with  these,  finally  made  a 
small  opening  some  feet  from  the  ground  in 
the  outer  wall — for  it  was  really  hollow — and 
he  enlarged  it  by  prying  loose  the  under 
courses  of  bricks  down  to  the  ground. 

"  It  doesn't  look  larger  'n  mother's  china 
closet,"  said  Tiff,  as  he  first  looked  into  the 
cavity,  and  when  fully  exposed,  it  really  was 
not.  On  a  pile  of  rocks  at  the  base  lay  a 
roll  or  bundle  of  skins,  as  shown  when 
dusted. 

"  Now  we've  found  something,"  exclaimed 
Tiff  gleefully.  Sure  enough,  they  had;  for 
when  unrolled,  the  bundle  proved  to  contain 
a  pair  of  rusty,  old-fashioned  pistols,  several 
dirks,  and  a  leather  sack  full  of  something 
heavy  and  closely  enwrapped  in  strips  of 
rawhide.  Dragging  it  into  the  kitchen  and 
severing  the  strips,  out  rolled  a  large  quantity 
of  Mexican  dollars,  a  double  handful  of  Span- 
ish doubloons,  and  several  other  foreign 
coins.  While  the  gold  coins  were  strange 
to  Tiff,  the  Mexican  dollars  were  familiar; 


for  he  already  had  similar  ones  in  his  cabinet. 

The  boys  stacked  the  coins  up  in  regular 
bank  fashion  on  the  kitchen  table,  laid  the 
old  rusty  dirks  crosswise  on  the  piles;  and 
then  on  guard,  playfully  swaggered  about 
with  the  pistols  in  their  hands.  This  exercise 
they  varied  witti  lunching,  and  an  anxious 
peering  up  street  for  the  return  of  their 
parents,  or  down  street  for  the  coming  of 
their  brothers.  Finally  the  parents  ap- 
peared in  sight,  several  blocks  away,  and 
Will  started  to  meet  them. 

"  Don't  say  a  word  about  the  money,"  en- 
joined Tiff,  as  Will  hurried  away.  Nor  did 
Will  mean  to  broach  a  word,  but  his  con- 
strained silence  was  noticeable,  and  he  was 
so  closely  questioned  about  how  things  were 
that  he  blurted  out: 

"  Tiff's  broke  in  the  wall,"  and  immedi- 
ately after,  "  He's  got  lots  of  money." 

When  the  parents  arrived,  the  find  proved 
to  be  several  hundred  dollars  worth,  actual 
value;  so,  of  course,  the  prank — if  I  may 
call  it  that — was  easily  forgiven.  And  Tiff's 
share  of  the  spoils  bought  him  a  driving 
horse  and  a  light,  strong,  buckboard  wagon. 

"Your  sugar,  Mrs.  W.,  has  little  force; 
I've  supplied  my  cup  twice  already,  and  yet 
I  get  no  taste  of  it.  Is  it  the  beet  variety, 
Mrs.  W  ? " 

I  was  taking  tea  with  the  family  that 
evening,  and  the  boys  were  ranged  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  table,  eying  me  closely. 
When  Mrs.  W.  said  in  reply  that  it  was  not 
beet  sugar,  the  boys  burst  out  laughing  and 
fled  from  the  room,  shouting: 

"  Sold,  sold.  We've  sold  Mr.  Lord  this 
time." 

They  excused  themselves,  as  far  as  I  was 
concerned,  by  saying  that  the  sell  was  pro- 
jected, not  against  me,  but  the  dressmaker, 
who  had,  unknown  to  the  plotters,  been 
called  away.  The  substitute  was  marble 
dust,  placed  when  the  cook's  back  was  turned. 

Eventually,  in  cu  ting  the  place  into  lots, 
several  rows  of  orange  trees  were  removed, 
and  the  trunks  saved  to  be  sawed  into 
plaques  or  slabs.  The  work  was  mine  and 
from  the  sawing — done  while  the  boys  were 
at  school — a  fine  lot  of  sawdust,  much  in 
appearance  like  yellow  meal,  was  had.  As 
I,  too,  was  boyish,  I  saw  a  way  to  return  the 
compliment  of  the  marble  dust  prank,  and 
so  formed  a  conspiracy  with  Mrs.  W.  and 
the  cook.  One  evening,  knowing  looks  were 
exchanged  by  the  seniors  at  the  table,  as 
they  lingered  long  over  the  course  of  plain 
food.    Soon  the  boys  called  out: 

"Mother,  can't  Mary  serve  us  the  dessert  ? " 
The  permit  was  given,  and  a  plate  of 
brown  cakes  was  set  before  the  boys.  Even 
culinary  art  had  given  them  a  certain  tasty 
odor.  Jed  and  Tiff  took  a  cake  apiece, 
sampling  them  ravenously,  but  immediately 
spitting  out  the  mouthfuls,  regardless  of  the 
lack  of  manners. 

"  They're  not  hot,  are  they  ?  "  asked  Jack. 
With  that  he  took  one  and  tasted  it,  but  in- 
stantly ejected  the  mouthful,  suspecting  the 
hoax.  Then  he  left  the  table,  followed 
tumultously  by  the  other  boys,  all  of  them 
chagrined  over  the  way  they  had  been 
fooled,  but  confessing  that  it  was  a  fair  re- 
turn for  the  marble-dust  sell. 

Mrs.  W.  was  soon  afterward  left  a  widow, 
and  the  boys,  grown  more  mature,  cared  for 
the  stock,  besides  looking  out  for  all  home 
interests.  In  the  midst  of  one  of  the  dry 
seasons — as  the  summers  are  called — the 
boys  planned  a  trip  overland  to  the  Gila 
River  country  in  Arizona.  As  the  boys  were 
nearly  men  grown,  and  as  Tiff  was  very  im- 
portunate, Mrs.  W.  finally  gave  her  consent, 
but  with  many  words  of  caution  about  care- 
fulness. At  first,  readily  finding  water  along 
their  route,  they  finally  grew  careless,  and 
while  crossing  the  desert  their  supply  gave 
out,  and  they  suffered.  Changing  their 
course  somewhat,  they  came  alongside  the 
railway,  which  pushes  its  way  eastward  to 
Yuma  and  beyond. 

"  Now,"  said  Tiff,  "  we'll  have  water." 

"  How  ? "  the  boys  chorused. 

"  I'll  show  you,"  said  Tiff.  Unhitching 
the  horse,  the  boy  overturned  the  buckboard 
across  the  rails  of  the  railway,  and  then, 
mounting  it,  he  waved  their  crimson  dust 
cloth  at  an  advancing  train. 

"  What  does  all  this  mean  ? "  asked  the 
train  hands  as  the  locomotive  slowed  up,  its 
nose  against  the  obstruction. 

"  We're  out  of  water  and  must  beg  some 
of  you,"  was  Tiff's  answer.  Water  was 
given  them,  their  proper  route  designated, 
and,  ths  obstruction  removed,  the  train  sped 
on.  Finally  the  boys  reached  the  Gila 
river  country — the  river  just  before  them. 

"  Now  for  a  bath,"  they  cried  in  chorus, 
and,  soiled  and  dust  covered,  no  wonder 
they  proposed  a  bath.  And  careless  Tiff 
bestrode  his  horse  as  grandly  as  a  Spanish 
cavalier,  and  urged  him  through  the  waters 
to  a  bank  in  the  center  of  the  stream. 

A.t  that  point  the  boy  stood  erect  upon  the 


horse  and  made  a  pompous  speech,  closing 
it  with  something  about  "  more  worlds  to 
conquer."   Then  he  shouted: 

"  Now  for  the  other  side." 

The  current  was  deep  and  strong,  and 
poor  Tiff  was  swept  from  the  horse's  back. 
As  the  horse  climed  the  opposite  bank  rider- 
less, Jed  looked  up  and  exclaimed: 

"  Why  I  Where's  Tiff?" 

"  Sure  enough  !"  said  Jack.  Then,  hur- 
riedly turning  his  gaze  down  stream.  Jack 
saw  the  boy  swept  onward  and  downward 
like  a  feather,  one  bare  white  arm  held  up 
imploringly.  Strong  Jack  only  secured  TifiPs 
lifeless  body  after  severe  battling  with  the 
torrent  of  waters.  It  was  Tiff's  last  prank. 
A  telegram  to  Mrs.  Winans  from  the  nearest 
station,  preceded  their  own  speedy  but  sor- 
rowful trip  by  rail. 


X)0JVIE8Tie  QeO|JOMY. 


To  Make  Tea. 

The  delicate  leaf  of  tea  should  never 
touch  metal.  It  should  be  kept  in  paper, 
wood,  glass  or  porcelain.  To  make  it,  put 
a  small  quantity  in  a  porcelain  cup,  fill  the 
latter  with  boiling  water,  cover  it  wth  a 
porcelain  saucer  and  let  it  stand  three 
minutes. 

Then,  if  you  desire  to  be  an  epicure, 
drink  only  the  upper  layer  of  the  golden 
liquid,  throw  the  rest  away,  rinse  the  cup, 
and  begin  drawing  t^e  novo.  Never  use 
sugar  any  more  than  you  would  sweeten 
Chambertin  or  pour  molasses  into  Mumm's 
extra  dry.  Do  not  use  milk.  It  ruins  the 
flavor  of  the  tea  and  the  combination  injures 
the  stomach. 

Above  all  things  do  not  boil  tea.  The 
heat  drives  off  the  perfume,  spoils  the  flavor 
and  extracts  the  tannin,  the  astringent  prin- 
ciple. If  the  boiling  be  done  in  a  tin  or  iron 
pot,  the  tannin  attacks  the  metal  and  makes 
the  liquid  black. 

Never  let  the  tea  stand  except  in  a  tight- 
ly closed  porcelain  pot.  Standing  changes 
it  from  a  delicious,  wholesome  beverage  into 
an  ill-tasting  and  bitter  liquor.  Better  make 
it  in  small  quantities,  and  make  it  often. 
In  summer  sip  the  tea  boiling  hot,  with  a 
slice  of  previously  peeled  lemon,  or,  nicer 
still,  of  orange  without  the  rind,  floating  in 
it. 

Beware  of  green  tea  !  It  is  the  unripe 
leaf,  and  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  real 
article  that  the  green  does  to  the  ripe 
peach.  The  green  tea  of  commerce  derives 
its  color  from  being  cured,  or  rather  killed, 
on  dirty  copper  pans,  from  being  mixed 
with  weeds  and  shrubs,  from  being  stained 
with  indigo  and  chrome  yellow,  from  being 
colored  with  verdigris,  grass  juice  or  chloro- 
phyll.— From  Consul  Bedloe's  Report  to  the 
State  Department. 


To  Cook  a  Young  Chicken.— Scalding 
water  is  too  hot  for  young  chickens.  Put  in 
a  pint  of  cold  water  to  half  a  gallon  of  hot. 
When  scalded,  pick  the  chicken  clean,  tak- 
ing off  all  the  pin  feathers.  Put  it  in  a  pan 
of  cold  water  and  wash  off  what  feathers  re- 
main; then  hold  it  over  the  flames  and 
scorch  off  the  hairs.  When  ready  to  fry, 
put  in  the  pan  two  spoonfuls  of  lard  and  one 
spoonful  of  butter.  When  hot,  have  the 
chicken  cut  up  and  well  drained;  salt  and 
pepper,  and  roll  the  pieces  in  flour,  and 
brown  them  well  on  both  sides,  being  care- 
ful not  to  bum  them.  Cover  tightly,  and 
place  on  the  back  of  the  stove,  with  a  very 
little  water,  to  steam  a  few  minutes.  Have 
ready  one  pint  of  cream  or  milk,  in  which 
one  spoonful  of  flour  has  been  smoothly 
mixed.  Take  out  the  chicken,  and  put  the 
pan  over  the  fire.  Stir  in  the  milk  and 
flour,  and  this  makes  good  gravy. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 


j^ATROJMS  Of  J^USBAJMDF^Y. 


No  reports  have  reached  Grange  head- 
quarters in  this  city  relating  to  the  Grange 
canvass  during  the  past  week.  The  Worthy 
Master  has  not  been  in  the  city  since  last 
report,  and  the  Worthy  Secretary  left  on 
Monday  for  the  central  part  of  the  State,  to 
be  absent  a  week.  All  the  news  from  the 
field  that  has  been  received  is  embodied  in 
the  notes  given  below. 

Lecture  Appointments. — Past  Masters 
D.  Flint,  Wm.  Johnston  and  Hon.  Thos. 
McConnell  were  to  speak  at  Elk  Grove  last 
Saturday;  B.  F.  Walton  at  Pennington, 
May  2d,  and  at  Gridley,  May  3d. 

National  Grange  Meeting.— It  was 
left  with  the  Executive  Committee  to  decide 
by  May  ist  at  what  place  the  National 
Grange  session  shall  be  held,  and  Patrons 
all  over  the  Union  are  interested  to  know 
whether  Concord  or  Manchester,  N.  H., 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  or  Washington,  D,  C, 
will  get  it. 

We  have  been  informed  that  we  incor- 
rectly stated  in  last  week's  Rural  that  Past 
Master  Steele  was  in  attendance  at  the  meet- 
ing of  Carpenteria  Grange  on  the  forenoon 
of  April  9'.h.  Past  Master  Overhiser  was 
the  only  representative  present. 

CoRVALLis  Grange,  Or.,  May  7th,  will 
discuss  "  Corn  in  Domestic  Economy." 
Mrs.  Mary  Stewart  and  Miss  M.  Small  will 
lead  in  the  discussion.  Mrs.  S.  L.  Shedd 
will  read  an  essay.  May  21st,  "How  to 
Waken  Public  Interest  in  Schools''  will  be 
treated  by  J.  B.  Horner  and  Fred  Yates; 
reading  by  Mrs.  J.  B.  Horner  will  follow 
the  discussion. 

National  Grange  Lecturer. — Mor- 
timer Whitehead,  who  has  served  so  long 
and  popularly  as  Lecturer  of  the  National 
Grange,  resigned  some  time  since  to  take  a 
place  as  an  Inspector,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  its  work  for  the  farmers  of  the 
United  Slates,  in  the  National  Weather  Bu- 
reau Service.  We  are  sorry,  indeed,  to  have 
Bro.  Whitehead  even  lessen  his  labors  for 
the  Grange.  It  would  seem  as  if  his  place 
could  never  be  really  filled.  We  believe  he 
did  faithful  and  excellent  service  in  the 
Census  Bureau.  That  he  may  be  as  suc- 
cessful in  his  new  position  as  in  his  former 
services  for  the  welfare  of  the  farmer,  is  the 
wish  of  numerous  and  true  friends. 

Col.  J.  B.  Armstrong,  who  made  the 
magnificent  donation  ot  the  loo-acre  Red- 
wood Park  near  Guerneville,  Sonoma  Co., 
is  an  old  Patron  of  Husbandry.  We  would 
suggest  that  he  deliver  an  address  on  for- 
estry at  the  coming  session  of  the  State 
Grange  at  San  Jose. 

Chairman  Hattie  S.  Jones,  of  the  State 
Grange  Committee  on  "  Woman's  Work," 
requests  that  the  Subgrange  Committee's 
reports  shall  be  forwarded  to  her  not  later 
than  September  ist,  in  order  that  she  may 
give  the  status  of  the  work  of  the  current 
year  in  her  annual  report  to  the  State 
Grange. 

A.  T.  Dewey,  Sec'y,  started  for  a  week's 
visit  to  Tulare  county  and  vicinity  on  Mon- 
day last  after  penning  the  foregoing  notes. 


Children's  Day. 

The  following  communication  from  the 
undersigned  is  just  received  by  the  State 
Secretary: 

Delta,  O.,  April  25,  1892. 

To  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  of  America  :  — In 
accordance  with  a  resolution  adopted  at  the  22d  an- 
nual session  of  the  National  Grange,  I  hereby  an- 
nounce Saturday,  the  4th  day  of  June,  as  "Chil- 
dren's Day,*'  and  I  hope  every  member  of  our  Order 
will  earnestly  cooperate  to  make  it  an  occasion  of 
pleasure  and  profit,  not  only  to  the  children,  but  to 
every  member  of  our  Order.  Committees  should  be 
appointed  at  once  to  arrange  program  and  make 
necessary  preparations  for  the  occasion. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  "Flora's  Day  "be 
held  in  connection  with  "  Children's  Day,"  and  I 
see  no  objections  thereto. 

Slate  Masters  are  requested  to  supplement  this 
proclamation  and  lend  all  their  influence  to  interest 
all  in  the  exercise;  of  the  day.  For  good  and  suffi- 
cient reasons.  State  Masters  may  select  some  other 
date  within  their  jurisdiction.  F'raternally, 

J.  H.  Bkigham, 
Master  of  National  Grange,  P.  of  H. 


The  Graham's  Grove  Picnic. 

The  Grange  picnic  at  Graham's  Grove, 
near  Sacramento,  is  said  to  have  been  one 
ot  the  most  successful  ever  given  in  the 
State.  The  weather  was  not  perfect,  but 
the  threatening  skies  seemed  to  have  no  ter- 
rors for  the  people,  who  came  out  in  im- 
mense crowds.  Fully  2000  people  assem- 
bled, and  the  day  was  in  every  way  a  com- 
plete success.  "There  was  a  series  of  prizes 
for  athletic  sports,  and  speeches  by  Worthy 
Master  E.  W.  Davis,  Assemblyman  Gillis- 
doty,  and  State  Lecturer  J.  D.  HufiFman. 


Popular  Election  of  Senators. 

Office  of  Master,  \ 
National  Grange,  P.  of  H.  > 
Delta,  Ohio,  March  21,  1892. ) 
To  the  Members  of  the  Order  oj  Patrons 
0]  Husbandry: — The  National,  State,  Po- 
mona and  subordinate  Granges  of  our  coun- 
try have  repeatedly  endorsed  the  policy  of 
electing  U.  S.  Senators  by  a  direct  vote  of 
the  people.    The  amendment,  providing  for 
it,  will  be  submitted  to  the  various  State 
Legislatures  in  the  near  future,  and  be  rati- 
fied by  those  bodies,  if  the  people  do  their 
duty. 

But  why  wait  for  this  change  in  the  Con- 
stitution? We  need  this  reform  The 
people  should  have  more  live  men  in  the 
Senate,  who  are  in  close  touch  with  them. 
There  are  several  members  of  that  body 
who  should  be  retired  to  enjoy  the  wealth 
which  was  the  means  of  their  elevation  to  an 
important  position,  for  which  they  had  no 
especial  fitness. 

These  men  never  would  have  been  chosen 
by  popular  vote.  We  should  do  the  next 
best  thing  to  a  direct  vote  under  an  amended 
Constitution,  which  is  to  insist  upon  the 
nomination  of  candidates  for  U.  S.  Senator, 
in  States  which  will  elect  this  year,  by  the 
various  political  parties  with  which  our  mem- 
bers are  connected. 

If  we  will  agitate  this  matter  sufficiently 
at  once,  political  parties  will  hardly  disre- 
gard the  wishes  of  the  people.  If  we  will 
move,  others  will  join  us,  and  the  movement 
will  become  irresistible.  The  farmer  fills  a 
larger  space  in  the  eye  of  the  shrewd  poli- 
tician than  ever  before;  and  now  is  the  time 
for  action.  A  few  weeks  more  and  it  will  be 
too  late  for  this  year. 

We  should  also  take  a  lively  interest  in 
the  nomination  and  election  of  Representa- 
tives. It  is  of  no  use  to  petition  to  men  who 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  our  cries.  Nominate 
friendly  men  in  your  party  conventions. 
Elect  friendly  men  at  the  polls,  and  then  all 
your  reasonable  demands  will  be  granted. 
Retire  every  "  People  be-damned"  man,  in 
convention  if  you  can,  at  the  polls  if  you  fail 
in  convention.  Ballots  are  even  more  effec- 
tive than  bullets.  If  the  people  fail  to  make 
proper  use  of  the  former,  the  time  may  come 
when  the  latter  must  be  used  to  "Keep  the 
Jewel  of  Liberty  in  the  Family  of  Freedom." 

No  more  important  campaign  was  ever 
entered  upon  by  a  patriotic  people,  than  the 
one  just  before  us.  The  people  must  learn 
to  distinguish  between  sound  argument  and 
sophistry.  They  must  not  mistake  the  rail- 
ing of  the  demagogue  for  the  inspired  elo- 
quence of  the  true  patriot  and  honest  citizen. 
No  order  or  organization  has  done  more  to 
qualify  farmers  to  make  wise  use  of  their  po- 
litical power,  than  that  of  the  Patrons  of 
Husbandry.  We  are  proud  of  our  past,  in- 
tensely earnest  at  the  present,  very  hopeful 
of  the  future.    Fraternally  yours, 

J.  H.  Brigham. 


Pomona  Grange. 

We  find  the  following  account  of  the 
meeting  of  Pomona  Grange  in  the  Sebas- 
topol  Times: 

At  the  meeting  of  Pomona  Grange  in  Two 
Rock  Ha  1  the  20th  inst.,  the  various  towns  of  the 
county  were  well  represented.  Messrs.  G.  N.  San- 
born and  Martin  Litchfield  represented  Sebastopol 
Grange.  Reports  from  the  Grangers  showed  pros- 
pects good  for  grass,  grain,  fruit  and  hops  throughout 
the  county.  After  the  usual  order  of  business  a  har- 
vest feast  was  partaken  of,  which  was  elegant  and 
bountiful.  It  was  decided  to  have  a  grand  three- 
day's  picnic  at  Dillons  beach,  near  Tomales,  com- 
mencing Thursday,  July  7th,  The  exercises  will  be 
held  Friday,  July  8th,  and  great  preparations  will 
be  made  for  the  affiir,  which  will  be  known  as 
Children's  Day. 

Writing  to  the  State  Secretary  from 
Edna,  San  Luis  Obispo  county,  Mr.  G.  W. 
Steele  says:  "About  the  middle  of  May 
we  are  to  hold  a  joint  picnic  of  the  Grange 
and  Alliance  at  Arroyo  Grande.  I  have 
just  returned  from  a  trip  across  the  moun- 
tain into  the  eastern  portion  of  this  county. 
Am  sorry  to  say  crops  look  poor  in  that 
section.  Much  of  the  wheat  in  the  Cho- 
lame  Valley  will  make  nothing.  About 
Creston  crops  look  better;  wheat  will  make 
about  half  a  crop." 


A  man  or  woman  who  is  fondest  of  pick- 
ing fiaws  in  other  people,  is  so  because  he 
or  she  has  a  larger  than  usual  proportion 
of  them,  and  is  kept  busy  in  this  way  in  try 
ing  to  apologize  for  them. — W.  C.  Gray. 

A  pure  heart  at  the  end  of  life  and  a  lowly 
mission  well  accomplished  are  better  than 
to  have  filled  a  great  place  on  the  earth  and 
have  a  stained  soul  and  a  wrecked  destiny, 
J.  R.  Miller^  

The  question  is  not,  "Art  thou  in  the 
nobility,"  but,  "  Is  there  nobility  in  thee?" 
Anon. 


JQarmers'  j9[bblANeE. 


Senator  Peffer  on  the  Cnrrenoy. 

The  Chicago  Inter-Ocean  of  April  26th 
has  the  following  letter  from  Senator  Peffer 
addressed  to  the  editor: 

Replying  to  your  request  under  date  of 
the  5th  inst.  in  relation  to  the  supplying 
the  place  of  National  Bank  circulation,  I 
have  to  say  that  in  my  own  judgment  the 
best  substitute  is  what  the  people  of  Kansas 
favored  14  years  ago,  namely,  United  States 
notes,  commonly  called  greenbacks;  for,  as 
you  know.  National  bank  notes  are  redeem- 
able in  United  States  notes.  I  think  it 
would  be  well  to  abolish  the  whole  system 
of  bank  note  issues.  No  banking  institu- 
tion should  be  permitted  to  issue  anything 
which  is  to  be  used  as  legal  tender  money 
unless  the  issue  is  supported  by  the  power 
and  the  credit  of  the  Government,  and  the 
material  used,  whatever  it  may  be,  should 
not  be  redeemable  in  anything.  It  ought  to 
go  out  to  the  people  as  money,  full-fledged, 
ready  for  duty,  without  any  weight  or  im- 
pediment or  conditions  of  any  sort  what- 
ever. What  we  use  as  money  should  be  ab- 
solutely free  from  all  conditions,  so  that 
there  could  be  no  "  runs  "  on  banks  in  time 
of  stringency,  and  no  panics  because  debtors 
are  unable  to  obtain  legal  tender  money.  I 
believe  that  the  time  has  come  to  national- 
ize our  money.  We  took  one  long  step  in 
that  direction  when  we  adopted  our  national 
banking  system.  We  taxed  State  bank  notes 
out  of  existence,  substituted  a  national  cur- 
rency for  a  purely  local  currency,  and  it  was 
only  a  short  time  after  embarking  in  this 
new  enterprise  until  we  discovered  that  the 
bankers  of  the  couotry  were  masters  of  the 
financial  situation.  We  find  that  instead  of 
serving  the  people,  they  served  themselves. 
In  1872  there  were  $358,000,000  of  bank 
note  circulation.  Since  that  time  about 
$240,000,000  of  it  has  been  retired,  not  be- 
cause the  people  did  not  need  the  money, 
but  because  the  banks  realized  a  great  profit 
from  the  sale  of  their  bonds  at  a  premium, 
the  bonds  that  they  had  deposited  as  se- 
curity for  circulation.  Our  experience  and 
that  of  other  nations  has  been  that  banking 
corporations  are  private  schemes  for  profit 
to  individual  persons,  and  our  observation 
has  taught  us  that  there  is  only  one  safe 
way  to  avoid  the  dangers  to  which  that  sort 
of  financial  management  subjects  us — that 
is,  for  the  nation  itself  to  prepare  its  own 
money,  every  dollar  of  it.  Issue  it  to 
the  people  directly  through  Government 
agencies,  wholly  without  the  use  and  inter- 
vention of  banking  corporations  or  other 
private  agencies. 

You  understand,  from  the  foregoing,  that 
I  would  not  only  substitute  United  States 
notes,  or  Treasury  notes,  if  you  choose,  for 
national  bank  notes  as  they  are  being  re- 
tired, but  I  would  substitute  that  sort  of 
money  for  all  bank  issues;  and  I  would  even 
do  more  than  that.  I  would  not  make 
money  out  of  a  promise  to  pay — that  is  to 
say,  I  would  not  write  out  a  promise  to  pay 
money  and  call  that  promise  money;  but  I 
would  use  a  piece  of  paper  just  as  we  are 
now  using  a  piece  of  gold  or  a  piece  of  silver, 
and  make  that  money,  providing  in  the  law 
what  its  functions  shall  be.  That  puts  the 
influence,  the  credit  and  the  power  of  all  the 
people  behind  the  money.  Then  we  will 
have  gold  and  silver  and  paper  at  par  one 
with  the  other,  and  that,  if  we  will  reduce 
rates  of  interest  down  to  the  level  of  profit 
on  labor,  so  that  men  can  make  as  much 
money  farming  or  blacksmithing  or  car- 
pentering as  they  can  by  lending  money, 
will  give  us  a  safe  currency,  a  sound  finan- 
cial system,  and  no  more  money  panics. 
Yours  truly,  W.  A.  Peffer. 


The  Alliance  and  Prohibition. 

At  its  last  meeting  Valley  Center  Alliance 
adopted  the  following  preamble  and  reso- 
lutions : 

Whereas,  The  call  from  the  State  People's 
Party  Executive  Committee  to  the  County  People's 
Party  Convention  held  at  Escondido  on  April  12th 
demanded  election  of  delegates  upon  State  plat- 
form; and 

Wherbas,  Said  platform  is  not  in  accord  with 
the  National,  as  endorsed  at  St.  Louis,  by  its  adop- 
tion of  the  woman's  rights  and  temperance  planks; 
and 

Whereas,  We  believe  that  our  Alliance  brother- 
hood will  be  thus  burdened  in  its  infancy  by  too 
much  of  minor  details,  to  the  injury  of  our  cause  in 
matters  of  so  much  more  weight  and  importance, 
and  that  the  State  and  National  platforms  should 
conform  to  each  other.  And,  further,  that  we  rec- 
ognize that  California  is  not  a  prohibition  Slate, 
and  the  adoption  of  a  temperance  plank  at  this 
crisis  would  be  suicidal  to  our  success,  and  wholly 
inexpedient;  and  further,  that  though  these  delegates 
were  elected  according  to  the  State  call,  they  are 
but  the  representatives  of  the  county  brotherhood 
and  should  bring  about  erasions  or  amendments 
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in  accordance  with  the  petitions  of  a  majority  of 
their  constituents;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  Valley  Center  Citizens' 
Alliance,  do  earnestly  and  respectfully  petition  our 
delegates  to  do  their  utmost  to  have  our  State  plat- 
form conform  to  that  of  the  National,  by  discarding 
the  above  two  planks,  particularly  the  latter. 


Letter  From  Mr.  Dore. 

Fresno,  May  ist,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor: — I  no.ice  in  the  Rural 
Press  of  April  23d.  that  the  statement  is 
made  that  I  am  to  be  the  People's  Party 
candidate  for  member  of  Congress  from 
this  the  7th  Congressional  District. 

Please  allow   me  to  say  through  your 
paper,  that  I  am  not       positively  will  not 
be  a  candidate  for  that  or  any  other  ofifice  at 
the  coming  election.  Very  Truly  Yours, 
John  S.  Dore. 


An  Object  Lesson  In  Stock  Jobbing. 

In  an  address  at  an  Alliance  meeting  at 
Walnut  Creek  on  April  23,  Prof.  Fowler  of 
Clifton  said: 

That  the  invasion  of  English  capitalists 
has  cost  us  more  money,  hard  times  and 
misery  than  our  civil  war  did.  That  Great 
Britain,  Austria,  France,  Germany,  Belgium 
and  other  nations,  have  a  governmental 
system  of  telegraphy,  while  we  are  com- 
pelled to  pay  to  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Co.  an  annual  dividend  of  from  350 
to  420  per  cent  on  its  capital  for  the  use  of 
its  lines  for  both  public  and  private  purposes. 
In  1858  this  company  started  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $317,000.  In  1866  its  dividends 
were  over  $17,000,000.  In  1870  its  divi- 
dends were  $41,000,000.  In  1891  its  capital 
stock  had  been  watered  up  to  $100,000,000. 
Under  a  governmental  system  of  telegraphy, 
a  message  of  ten  words  could  be  sent  to  any 
point  in  the  United  States  for  five  cents. 


SHIP  YOUR  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

 TO  

DAIRYMEN'S  UNION, 

XI8,  115,  117  &  lie  DAVIS  STRBHT, 
SAN  FRANOISOO, 

And  seoure  the  qulckeit  and  best  rcturna.    It  joa  m 
not  »  member  ]oln  now, 


Family  ♦ 
Student! 
School 
Library 

S-H-O-U-L-D 

Own  a  Di(5lionary. 

>  Care  should  be  taken  to 

GET  THE  BEST. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL, 
NEW  FROM  COVER  TO  COVER, 
IS  THE  ONE  TO  BUY. 

tit  is  a  thorough  revision  of  the  au- 
thentic  "Unabridged,"  fuUy  abreast  of  ♦ 
♦  the  times.  ♦ 
T  The  work  of  revision  occupied  over  J 
T  ten  years,  more  than  a  hundred  editors  T 
T  being  employed  and  over  $300,000  ex-  T 
J  peuded  before  the  first  copy  was  printed.  T 

I  "  This  work,  well  usert  In  a  family,  will  bel  x 
.  I  of  more  adv.intage  to  the  members  thereof  I  ♦ 


than  hundreds  of  dollars  lairt  up  In  money." 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 


♦  G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  &  CO..  Publishers,  ♦ 
^         Springfield,  Mass.,  U.S.A.  ▼ 

J  aiff-Do  not  buy  reprints  of  obsolete  T 
J  editions.  T 
^  fl®=-Send  for  free  pamphlet  containing  T 
A  specimen  pages,  illustrations,  testimo-  X 
^  nials,  and  full  particulars.  ^ 


JOHN  F.  BYXBEB, 

Commission  Dealer  in 


Shingles,  Posts. 
Pickets  and  Piling. 

Manufacturer  &  Pacific  Coast  Aeent 
of  the  Popular 

BYRKIT-HALL 

Sheathing  Lath, 

(FATINT8D), 

A  valuable  Inventioa  but  recently 
used  on  this  Coast.  Send  for  Sam- 
plea,  Circulars,  Price  Lists,  Etc 

42  Market  Street, 

ROOM  a,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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AT  THE  FRONT  AND  IN  THE  FIELD  FOR  1892. 


NEW 
MODEL! 


NEW 
^  MODEL 


NEW  MODEL  COMBINED  HARVESTER 


THE  PEOMINENT  FEATURES  OF  BEST'S  NEW  MODEL  ARE 

LIGHT  DRAFT,  HIGHEST  MECHANICAL  CONSTRUCTION,  AUTOMATIC  WIND  GOVERNOR,  THE  CELEBRATED  BEST'S  CLEANER,  THE  WONDERFUL  IMPROVED  HIGH 
DRIVING  WHEELS,  MADE  AFTER  THE  STYLE  OF  A  BICYCLE  WHEEL,  AND  THE  NEW  DRIVING  GEAR,  TEN-INCH  DRIVING  BELT,  BUT  ONE 
COUNTERSHAFT,  AND  ONE  GEAR,  DOING  AWAY  WITH  THE  EXPENSIVE  CHAINS  AND  GEARING  USED  BY  OTHER  MACHINES. 

And  a  Harvester  that  baa  proved  itself  by  trial  and  use  to  be  "  The  Model  "  of  Combined  Harvesters  and  the  Great  Adjunct  of  the  California  Farmer. 


Send  for  Circulars.    Come  and  See  the  "New  Model"  for  1892.  ^^st 


DON'T  WASTE  CROPS. 
USE  A  GOOD  MACHINE 


The  WALTER  A.  WOOD  machines  are  good  The  best  improvements 
in  the  last  40  years  have  been  Walter  A.  Wood  Inventions.  The  ma- 
chines this  year  are  better  than  ever.  If  you  have  a  Wood  Machine  you 
have  the  best  machine  made  and  can  handle  your  crop  or  any  crop  eco- 
nomically, easily  and  thoroughly. 


THE  ONLY  PERFECT  BINDER. 

ROBNSRVILLE,  CaIi.,  Jad.  28,  1892. 
MESSES.  FRANK  BROTHERS,  DniR  Sirs:— In  regard  to  your  binder  I  would  say  it  is  the  only  perfect 
binder  that  I  have  ever  seen ;  the  elevation  cannot  be  excelled  by  any  machine.   The  first 

time  that  the  binder  bought  by  Mr.  A.  Leach  was  hitch- 
ed up,  we  toolc  it  Into  oats  as  high  as  my  bead  and  very 
heavy;  it  went  right  along  without  a  sliip.  There  were 
three  men  besides  myself  and  they  all  said  it  was  the 
only  binder  that  they  had  ever  seen  run  in  such  growth; 
we  went  through  the  oats  all  right  and  then  Mr  Leach 
took  us  Into  a  piece  of  wheat  that  was  very  heavy  and 
full  of  big  mustard,  some  of  the  mustard  stalks  were  on* 
inch  through  and  there  were  lots  of  them.  I  thong;ht 
when  we  got  Into  that  mess  it  would  be  all  (lay  with  the  binder,  bat  it  walked  rl{;ht 
through  J  oat  as  well  aa  could  be  and  they  allaatd  it  beat  anything  in  a  machine  they  ever 


Y'lurs  truly. 


O.  H.  BREWER. 


OYOLONE   MOWER   OUTS   6  FEET. 

Spring  Lifts,  Tilting  Bars,  Right  Gearing,  Right 
Draft,  Correct  Construction. 


SELF  DIP  MKES 

For '92,  the  strongest  and  best  steel  Rake  Wheel  yet  de- 
signed. Shafts  may  be  changed  to  a  pole.  JThe  Wood 
Bake  is  built  to  work  and  work  right  and  any  one  can 
work  it.  It  is  built  to  last  and  does  last.  It  is  built  to 
excel  and  there  is  nothing  better. 


FRANK  BROTHERS 


Or,  WALTER  A.  WOOD  M.  and  R.  M.  CO,  Portland,  Or. 

Factories  at  Hoosic  Falls,  M.  T.,  »Dd  Iflnneapolls. 
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World's  Fair  Queries. 

Answers  to  Questions  Propounded  at 
the  Recent  Convention. 

Answers  in  brief  to  the  questions  submit- 
ted to  the  California  World's  Fair  Com- 
mission by  delegates  to  the  convention  which 
was  held  in  this  city  on  April  20th  and  21st, 
have  been  made  as  follows:  The  State  com- 
mission will  pay  railroad  transportation  from 
all  terminal  points  in  California  on  exhibits 
(or  the  California  building  that  are  accepted 
by  the  commission.  All  shipments  will  be 
made  at  the  risk  of  exhibitors.  Exhibits 

will  be  returned  to  exhibitors  free.  All 

works  of  art,  if  accepted,  will  be  by  classifi- 
cation only,  and  will  be  exhibited  in  the 

California  building.  The  proposed  plan 

fir  the  California  building  has  practically, 
but  not  officially,  been  accepted  by  the  au- 
thorities at   Chicago.  In   the  General 

Classification  Department  the  California 
commission  will  furnish  tables,  platforms, 
etc.,  for  the  use  of  exhibitors.  Application 
blanks  for  space  in  the  California  building 
will  be  prepared  at  an  early  date.  Facilities 
will  be  given  in  this  building  for  preserving, 
preparing  and  repacking  exhibits.  In  the 
matter  of  cold  storage  for  perishable  fruits, 

no  decision  has  yet  been  reached.  As  to 

how  much  land  at  Chicago  has  been  allotted 
to  California  for  an  outdoor  display  of  horti 
cultural,  vi'.iculture,  and  other  exhibits,  J. 
M.  Samuels,  chief  of  the  Department  of 
Horticulture,  under  date  of  April  12  h,  ad- 
vises the  State  commission  that  the  propo 
sition  is  still  open  to  California  to  use  five 
acres  for  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  semi- 
tropical  trees,  etc.,  provided  the  State  com- 
mission will  indicate  to  him  in  detail  what  is 
wished  to  be  exhibited  thereon.  It  will  be 
impossible  for  him  to  secure  five  acres  in  one 
body.  Mr.  Samuels  writes  that  the  grounds 
must  be  arranged  with  regard  to  harmonious 

effect  as  a  whole.  After  due  consideration 

the  State  commission  has  decided  to  recom- 
mend what  is  known  as  the  museum  glass 
jar  for  preserving  fruits.  Intending  exhibit- 
ors may  correspond  with  the  secretary  of 
the  State  commission  for  sizes,  styles  and 
cost.  Exhibitors  must  furnish  their  own 
jars.  The  California  World's  Fair  Maga- 
zine for  April  contains  an  article  from  Prof. 
Hilgard  on  preparations  necessary  for  the 
preserving  of  fruits  in  their  natural  state. 
Preserved  and  dried  fruits  can  be  sold  at  the 
World's  Fair  only  on  orders.  No  delive.y 
will  bs  permitted  from  the  State  building. 
The  mining  exhibit,  while  at  Chicago,  will 
be  in  cases  provided  by  the  State  commis- 
sion. Valuable  specimens  will  be  enclosed 
in  a  safe.  Watchmen  to  guard  exhibits  will 
be  employed  b3th  day  and  night.  All  dis- 
plays will  be  insured,  but  the  State  will  be 
liable  only  for  the  amount  of  such  insurance. 
Special  arrangements  will  be  made  with  ex- 
hibitors of  minerals  in  cabinets  or  specimens 
of  great  value.  Counties  are  expected  to  aid 

in  making  collections  of  minerals.  Each 

county  is  expected  to  make  an  exhibit  of  its 
products  at  the  proposed  World's  Fair  ex- 
hibit of  California  in  the  Mechanic's  Pavil- 
ion at  San  Francisco  this  fall.  The  State 
commission  will  select  exhibits  from  this 
preliminary  display,  store  them,  and,  at  the 
proper  time,  transport  them  free  to  Chicago. 
It  is  not  compulsory  on  the  counties  to  sub- 
mit displaysfor  this  preliminary  World's  Fair 
exhibit,  but  the  State  commission  earnestly 

requests  that  such  display  be  made.  The 

State  commission  hopes  to  secure  conces- 
sions from  the  authorities  at  Chicago  for  the 

sale  of  California  curios,  woods,  etc.  No 

literature,  giving  special  features  of  any 
county,  can  be  sold  in  the  Cali'ornia  build- 
ing. The  State  commission  will  issue  gratu- 
itous literature.  Free  distribution  of  pam- 
phlets will  be  perm'tted  when  of  proper 
character,  but  copy  should  be  submitted  to 
the  commission  for  approval.  All  literature 
should  be  attractive.  It  is  possible  that 
sales  of  California  products  may  be  permit- 
ted in  the  cafe,  but  no  concession  has  yet 

been  granted.  It  is  desirable  for  each 

county  to  prepare  an  exhibit  of  floriculture. 

 The  Women's  exhibit  in  the  California 

bu  Iding  wi,l  be  catalogued.  The  State 

will  airange  and  care  for  exhibits  in  the  Cal- 
ifornia building  during  the  exposition.  

Although  an  appropriation  for  a  general  ex- 
hibit of  the  natural  flora  of  the  Stite  has 
been  made,  it  is  desirable  for  each  county  to 
assist  in  making  this  exhibit  a  complete  one. 
 There  will  not  be  a  competitive  depart- 
ment in  the  California  building.  Powder 

or  other  explosive  articles  for  display  are  pro- 
hibited by  general  rules.  Acids  and  chemi- 
cals, not  of  an  explosive  nature,  may  be  ex 

hibiteiJ.  County  associations  may  take 

chiirf^e  of  exhibits  placed  in  department 
buildings  for  competition,  subject  to  the  rules 
of  the  national  commission.  No  premiums 
will  be  offered  for  displays  in  the  California 

building.  Counties   will   be  allowed  to 

cariy  out  their  accepted  design  in  the  ar- 


rangement of  exhibits,  but  at  their  own  ex- 
pense and  risk;  this,  however,  to  be  subject 
to  the  rules  of  the  State  board. 


One  Pare  Article  of  Food 

The  Royal  Baking  Powder  Officially 
Commended. 

It  is  particularly  gratifying  to  consumers 
to  know  that  the  baking  powder  which  they 
have  so  long  been  accustomed  to  using,  the 
Royal,  has  invariably  gone  through  the 
official  analysis  not  only  without  a  reflection 
against  it  of  impurity  or  unwholesomeness, 
but  each  time  more  emphatically  endorsed 
as  the  superior  of  all  the  baking  powders  of 
the  market. 

The  health  authorities  of  a  number  of 
States  have  recently  made  exhaustive  ex- 
aminations of  this  character,  and  with  the 
uniform  result  of  finding  the  Royal  superior 
to  all  others.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment Chemist,  after  an  examination  for  the 
Indian  Department,  made  the  emphatic 
statement  that  "The  Royal  Baking  Powder 
is  the  purest  in  quality  and  highest  in 
strength  of  any  bakmg  powder  of  which  I 
have  knowledge."  The  authorities  of  Can- 
ada have  been  making  an  elaborate  study 
of  the  baking  powders  sold  there.  The  of- 
ficial analyst  of  Ontario  says  as  the  result 
of  his  investigation  that  he  "finds  the  Royal 
Baking  powder  far  superior  to  the  others," 
and  goes  so  far  as  to  recommend  its  use  in 
preference  to  any  other.  Likewise  a  series 
of  over  five  hundred  tests  for  strength  made 
by  public  analysts  and  other  chemists  of 
prominence  throughout  the  country  show  it 
to  produce  an  average  of  twenty  five  per 
cent  more  leavening  gas  than  any  of  its 
competitors. 

A  company  that  maintains  this  high 
standard  for  its  product  against  the  temp- 
tations of  the  enormously  greater  profit  that 
would  accrue  from  the  use  of  the  cheaper 
materials  employed  by  others  (for  the  alum 
baking  powders  are  produced  at  a  cost  of 
three  cents  per  pound)  is  entitled  to  this 
public  commendation  and  endorsement. 

What  One  Man  Can  Accomplish. 

Los  Angeles  and  surroundings,  it  is  well 
understood,  are  in  possession  of  nearly 
everything  worth  having  from  the  stand- 
point of  an  enthusiastic  horticulturist.  It 
was  natural,  therefore,  that  in  such  a  country 
there  should  spring  up  up  a  demand  for 
equally  superior  breeds  of  domestic  ani- 
mals. Excellency  in  the  orchards  was  soon 
seen  to  be  incomplete  without  corresponding 
superiority  among  the  denizens  of  the  barn- 
yards. 

Among  the  leaders  of  this  line  of  effort  in 
Southern  California  is  William  Niles  Esq., 
of  Los  Angeles.  The  interests  represented 
by  the  business  he  has  developed  are  now 
consolidated  under  one  general  firm,  William 
Niles  &  Co.,  incorporated  1891,  capital  $50,- 
ooo,  with  headquarters  on  East  Washington 
and  Maple  avenue,  only  two  miles  from 
Los  Angeles  business  center,  reached  easily 
by  either  horse  or  electric  street-car  system. 
The  Home  Place  comprises  15  acres,  sub- 
divided into  meadows,  walnut  and  orange 
groves.  Passing  through  the  latter,  one 
reaches  an  assembly  of  the  barnyard  aris- 
tocracy. They  are  ideal  representatives,  as 
it  were,  of  the  "  Four  Hundred "  in  the 
poultry  world.  Golden  polish  and  their 
fashionable  relations  gaze  at  the  visitor  with 
an  air  of  being  strictly  "  at  home  "  and  here 
to  stay. 

Poultry  raising  is,  however  only  one  branch 
of  the  business.  Mr.  Niles  has  made  the 
tearing  of  thoroughbred  live  stock  a  special, 
scientific  study  for  years.  That  he  has 
succeeded,  numerous  orders  from  abroad 
testify.  Mr.  Niles'  "Home  Ranch"  is 
supplemented  with  two  additional  ranches 
in  the  surburban  district  of  Los  An- 
geles. These  breeding  farms  are  the  homes 
of  first-class  families  of  Holstein-Friesian 
and  Jersey  cattle.  Improved  Berkshire, 
Poland-China  pigs,  etc.  The  widely  known 
Ashantee,  Coomassie,  Alphea  and  other 
well-tested  strains  are  represented  in  the 
Jersey  herd,  while  among  the  Holsteins  are 
choice  representatives  of  the  Neiherland, 
Aaggie,  Artis,  Clifden  and  Neptune  families. 
No  expense  or  pains  is  spared  in  the  obtain- 
ment  of  superior  blood. 

The  established  reputation  of  the  com- 
pany of  which  Mr.  Niles  is  president  is 
matched  by  the  personal  traits  of  the  head 
of  the  firm  which  makes  it  a  pleasure  to 
have  any  dealings  with  the  establishment. 

Never  suspecting  what  a  noble  creature 
he  was  meant  to  be,  he  never  saw  what  a 
poor  creature  he  was. — McDonald. 


$600,000 

To  LOA*  IK  Am    AMOUNT  AT  TUB  T««T  LOWBST  MARKRT 

rate  oJ  IntoreBt  on  approved  security  la  FarmiDir  Laudii. 
A.  8CHULLER,  Koom  8,  420  Oftllforala  Street,  San 
Franciico. 


bree(ler3'  birectory. 


six  lines  or  leas  lo  thie  Directory  at  SOc  per  line  per  month. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


JBRSBYS— The  beat  A  J.  C.  C.  Regigtered  Herd  Is 
owDed  by  Henry  Pierce,  S  F.    Animals  for  sale. 


P.  PETERSEN.  Sites,  Colusa  Co.,  Importer  &  Breeder 
of  registered  SbortliorD  Cattle.    Young  bulla  for  sale. 


JOHN  LiYNOH,  Petaluma,  breeder  of  thoroughbred 
Shorthorns.   Young  stock  for  sale. 


WILD  FIjOWEB  stock  FARM,  Fresno  Co. 
A.  HeilbroD  &  Bro.,  Props.,  Sic.  Breeders  of  thorough- 
bred strains  and  Cruiluhank  Shorthorns;  also  Registered 
Herefords;  a  fine  lot  of  young  bulls  in  each  herd  for  sale. 


OHABLGS  B.  HUMBERT,  Cloverdale,  Cal.,  Im- 
porter and  Breeder  of  Recorded  Holatein-Frlesiao 
Cattle.   Catalogues  on  application. 


M.  D.  HOPKINS,  Petaluma,  Breeder  of  Shorthorns. 
Dealer  in  fresh  Cows,  Beef  Cattle  and  Sheep. 


PBROHERON  HORSES.— Pure  bred  horses  and 
mares,  all  ages,  and  guaranteed  breeders,  for  sale  at 
my  ranch  near  Lakeport,  Lake  Co.,  Cal.  New  cata- 
logue now  ready.    Wm.  R  CoUier. 


PURB-BREU  HOLSTBIN  FRIBSIAN  Cattle 
for  Sale.   Bonnie  Brae  Cattle  Co.,  Bolllster,  CaL 


F.  H.  BaRKE,  628  Market  St.,  8.  F.;  Registered 
Holsteins;  winners  of  more  first  prizes,  sweepstakes 
and  special  premiums  than  any  herd  on  the  Coast 
Pure  registered  Berkshire  Pigs.    All  strains. 


J  H.  WHITB,  Lakeville,  Sonoma  Co.,  Gal.,  breeder 

of  Registered  Bolsteln  Cattle. 


BRKBDBR    OF    BBQISTBRBD  JBBttBY 
Cattle.   H.  A.  Mayhew,  Niles,  Cal. 


P.  H.  MDRPHY. Perkins,  Sac  Co., CaL, Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 


F  3TBB  SAXB  Ai  SON,  Llek  House,  San  Francisco, 
Oal  Importers  and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of 
every  variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 


WILLIAM  NILBS,  Los  Angeles,  CaL  Thoronghbred 
Registered  Holstein  and  Jersey  Cattle.   None  better. 


POULTRY. 


THE  WHITB  CRESTED  BLA.OK  POLISH 
Chickens  are  considered  the  most  beautiful  and 
stylish  of  our  domestic  fowls.  With  their  rich  i  lum- 
inated  black  plumage  and  white  crests  they  are 
Indeed  a  beautiful  sight  and  rival  the  Leghorns  as 
laj  ers.    Eggs  $2  00  lor  13. 

W.  0.  BOWEN, 

National  City, 

San  Diego  Co.,  Cal. 


M&DISON  H.  ORITOHBR,  Santa  Cruz,  CaL 
Ll^ht  Brahmas,  Black  Lingshans,  Buff  Cochins, 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  BUck  Minorcas,  White  Leg- 
horns.  Settings,  $1.60. 


DlflfcR  MOUNT  POULTRY  YARDS,  St.  Helena, 
Cal.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  W.  Holland  Turkeys, 
Toulouse  Geese  and  Pekin  Ducks  and  Guinea  Pigs. 


OALIFOBNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton, 
Cal.,  send  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


G.  BLOM,  St  Helena,  Brown  Leghorns  a  specialty. 


JAMES  QUIOK,  Patterson,  CaL,  Breeder  of  Pure 
Bred  Poultry  of  Choicest  Varieties  and  Best  Blood. 


J  OHN  McFARLlNQ,  Calistoga,  CaL,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Choice  Poultry.  Send  lor  Circnlar.  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  Piga 


B.  G.  HEAD,  Napa,  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Land 
and  Water  Fowls.   Send  for  New  Catalogue. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


ITALIAN  SHEEP  WASH.  Free  from  poison. 
Cures  thoroughly  the  scab  of  the  sh«ep.  The  best  and 
the  cheapest.  Chas.  Duisenberg  &  Co.,  814  Sacramento 
Street,  San  Francisco. 


B.  H.  CRANE,  Petaluma,  Ca'..  breeder  and  importer. 
South  Down  Sheep;  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missouri. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  CaL,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Crossbred 
Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.   Ramj  for  sale. 


SW/NE, 


WILiLIAM  NILBSiLos  Angeles,  Cal.  Thoroughbred 
Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Pigs.  Circulars  free. 


TYLBB  BEACH,    San  Jose,  Cal.,    braeder  of 
ttaoroQghbred  Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 


ANDBBW  SMITH,  Redwood  City,  Cal.;  see  adv't. 


BEES. 


GOLDEN  ITALI&N  QUBBNS— CallforniaHead- 
quarters,  Wm.  Styan,  San  Mateo,  Cal. 


COLTS  BROKEN. 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

One  ar^d  a  half  miles  northeast  of  San 
Leandro,  Alameda  County, 

 HAS  

Every  Facility  for  Breaking  Colts  Properly. 

Rates  Very  Reasonable. 
HOBSBS  BOARDED  AT  ALL  TIMES. 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

OII.BBBT  TOMPKINS,  Proprietor, 

P.  O.  Box  149  San  Leaodroi  Oal. 


MECHAM  &  FRITCH. 

Importers  and  Breeders  of 

Red  Polled  Cattle. 

We  have  about  150  Head  of  Imported 
and  Graded  Stock,  all  Deep  Bed  Color. 

FuU  Blood  and  Graded,  of  both  sexes,  for  sale.  AddreM 
all  communications  on  cattle  to 

W.  S.  FRITCH,  Petaluma. 


3EZ.  3VCX:C3EX^3VE, 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Sb'-oDsblre  Sheep. 

They  were  all  Imported  from  England,  or  bred  direct 
from  Imported  Stock. 


I  hove  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless  Sheep — 
for  22  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep,  without  wrinkles. 
Rams  will  produce  20  to  35  pounds  of  long  white  wool 
yearly.   Sheep  of  both  sexes  for  sale. 


Address 


H.  MECHAM, 

Stony  Point, 
R-  R.  Station.  Petaluma.    Sonoma  Co.,  Cal. 


WOODSIDE   STOCK  FARM7 

WILMANS  BROS.,     -      -  Proprietors 

Successors  to 

A  G.  STONESIFER, 
Breeders  and  Importers  of  Thoronghbred 
French  Merino  Sheep, 

NKWAIAN,  8TANI8LAC8  CO..  OAI.. 
Address  correepondence  to  J.  M.  Lathrop,  Agent, 
Newman,  Cal. 


OXFORD  DOWN  SHEEP 

FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

W.  A.  SHAFOB,  -  •  MiddletowD,  Ohio. 

LARGEST  AMERICAN  IMPORTER  OF  O.  D  SHEEP. 
Twelve  Years  Experience.    Imports  will  arrive  from 
England  in  July.    Order  Early.    Get  your  neighbors  to 
Join.   Order  car  \o'.»  by  freight.    Save  Express  oharget, 


Mat  7  1892. 


f  AciFie  i^uraid  press. 
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Haggin  Horse  Sale. 

ANNUAL 

SPRING  SALE. 

200  HEAD 

 OF  

ROAD,  HARNESS,  WORK  AND  DRAFT 

MARES  AND  GELDINGS 


:EiTJLi^3Nri>  i=»c:>3xriE3s, 

PBOM  THE   RANOHOS  OP 


Tuesday  &  Wednesday,  May  10  &  11, 

AT  10  A.  M.,  AT 

8ALESYARD,  Cor.  MARKET  St.  and  VAN  NESS  Ave.,  S.  F. 

HORSES  AT  YARD,  SATURDAT,  MAY  7th.    CATALOGUES  READY  APRIL  10th. 

KIT .T .TP  &  CO.,      -     -     Live  Stock  Auctioneers, 

22  ]VC03\rTGr01VH3I^Y  STUUUT,  &.  F. 


Walnut  Grove  Herd  op  Poland  China  Hogs 


JOSEPH  MELVIN, 

Proprietor, 

DAVISVILLE,  CAL.  | 


BZl  Z3  XS  33  Z:Z=I. 

—  OF  — 

Strictly  Bred 

POLAND  CHINA 
SWINE. 


At  the'head  of  the  herd  gtandi  PEKFECTION  KING,  No.  7579;  KING  OF  THE  WEST,  No.  8931; 
HOOSIEK  BOY  2d,  No.  8923.  Breeding  SowB  as  fine  Individuals  and  as  strictly  bred  as  any  in  the  land; 
also  recorded  in  the  C.  P.  C.  R.  record  with  pedigrees  fall  to  standard.  Breeders  for  sale  at  all  times. 
I  have  first-class  Pigs  of  both  sexes  at  reasonable  prices.  Residence  1}4  miles  northeast  of  DavlsvlUe,  Cal. 
Personal  Inspection  solicited.   AU  Inquiries  promptly  answered.  Yours  truly,         JOSEPH  MELVIN. 


Add  ran: 


Registered  Herd  Book  Stock  of  the  Aaggia,  Netberland,  Nep- 
tune, ClifdeD,  Attis  kod  other  families.   None  better. 

Of  the  Coomassie,  Alphea  and  other  choice  strains. 

Poland-Ohina  and  Berkshire  Pigs. 

I»OTTIaTI»."ir— Nearly  all  Tarietle*. 

Third  Edition  POVI.TKT  A  STOCK  BOOK,  SO  cents 
by  mail  postpaid.   Thirteen  years  experienc*  on  this  coast. 


W.  W.  RUSHMORB, 


Importer  and  Breeder  of 


EDgllsh  SMre,  Clydesdale,  Percberon  and  Goacli  Horses. 

8HIBE  AND  OOAOH  HORSES  A  8PE0IAI.TT. 
JLMOyjSr  FZ1.X03SIS  Axxd  JSa^STe"  T'ZIfX.ZWXS. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED, 
stable,  Broadway  and  32d  Sti ,  Oakland,  Cal.   Addreaa  Box  86. 


Mann's  Green  Bone  Cutter 

FOB  POULTRY  POOD. 


Patented  Jnn*  16, 1886;  August  20,  1889.  Canada  r»^.eDt,  Jane  12, 188a 

WB  WARRANT  this  machine  to  cat  Dry  or  Green  Bones,  meat,  grietle  and 
all,  by  Hand  Power,  without  clog  or  difflculty,  or  MONEY  REFUNDED. 

ORBEN  CUT  BUNB  WILL,  DOUBLE  THE  NUMBER  OF  EGOS, 
will  make  them  26  per  cent  more  fertile,  and  increase  the  vigor  of  the  whole  flock. 
C03T  OF  FEEDING  MATERIALLY  LESSENED. 

These  Cutters  are  endorsed  by  all  the  leading  California  poaltrymen.  Send  for  a 
Catalogue  describing  all  sizes  of  Cutters  and  containing  vaulable  information  in  relation 
to  feeding  green  cut  bones. 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO., 

Pacific  Ooast  ARenta.  PETALUMA,  OAL. 


COCOANUT  MEAL! 


Finest  Pool  in  t'le  World  for  Foiltry.  Ma le  of  Pure  CocoanutsJ  Manuftctnred 
and  for  sale  by 

X..  C3-,  SrLIBSOVIOEC  eft5  GO., 

Office,  606  &  637  Uangome  Street,         -        -        San  Franclaco. 


DEWEY  &  oo.  ^'^,^.t!s^v7^5•,'•^  patent  agents. 


WHEN  YOU  BUY, 


BUY 


THE  BEST! 


Horse  Liniment 

Is  certainly  the  best  preparation  of  Its 
kind  In  the  market.  Ranchers,  Stock 
Raisers  and  Horse  Owners  of  every 
description  will  tell  you  that  It  does 
sood  work  every  time. 


Hissu.  H.  H.  MooBi  &  Sons,  Stockton,  Cal.— OsarLi- 
Msa:  In  answer  to  your  inquiry,  would  etate  that  I  used 
your  H.  H.  H.  Liniment  on  my  Holland  prize-winning 
cow,  "  Lena  Menio,"  for  a  wrenched  shoulder,  and  it  re- 
lleved  her  very  much.  She  calred  the  next  day,  and  while 
still  suffering  from  the  sprain  gave  the  largest  authen- 
ticated quantity  of  milk  ever  given  on  this  coast  (10§ 
gallons  per  day),  showing  conclusively  the  great  relief 
received  from  your  remedy.  I  consider  it  a  necessity  in 
my  stables,  and  when  away  from  home  feel  perfectly 
safe,  as  Inexperienced  men  can  do  no  harm  with  it,  as 
they  can  with  the  more  powerful  blisters.  Respectfully 
yours,  FRANK  H.  BURKE, 

Breeder  of  Registered  Holsteins  and  Berkshires. 

Henio  Park,  Cal.,  January  22d,  1889. 


MANUFACTURED  BT 


H.  H.  MOORE  &  SONS, 

THE  DRUQGISTS, 

248  MAIN  STREET,  STOCKTON,  OAL. 


SHEEP 


BREEDERS  SHOULD  SEND 
a  stamp  for  cur  ntw  illustrated 
catalogue  of  Wool  Growers' 
Supplies  and  a  free  copy  of  the 
only  illustratei  Sheep  and  Wool 
Journal  published.  We  sell 
Shepherds'  Crooks,  Shears, 
DocEers.  Sacks,  Twine,  Wool 
Boxes,  Bells,  Marks  and  a  hun- 
dred other  articles  needed  by 
every  sheep  owner.  Send  to-day. 
O.  S.  BURCH  &  CO.,  178  Mich- 
igan Street.  Chicago. 


H.  E.  CARPENTER, 

Veterinary  Surgeon, 

Graduate  of  Ont«rio  Veterinary  College,  Toronto,  Canada. 
RESIDENCE  AND  VETERINARY  INFIRMARY: 

831  Golden  Qate  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 
Telephone  3069. 
j^OFEN  DAY  AND  NIGHT. 
No  risk  in  throwing  horses.    Veterinary  operating  table 
00  the  premises. 


BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Prize  Herd  of  Southern  California. 

FIVE  FIRST  PREMIUMS  IN  1891. 

PIGS  OP  ALL  AGES  FOR  SALE. 

SESSIONS  &  OO., 
P.  O.  Box  686.  Los  Aneeles.  Cal 


PoJljiiy,  Etc. 


MONEY  Make  Some  T" 

By  using  the  Pacific  Incubator 
and  Brooder,  which  will  hatch  any 
kind  of  egift  better  than  a  hen.  In  uni- 
versal use.  Gold  Medal  wherever  ex- 
hibited. Thoroughbred  Poaltry 
and  Poultry  A  ppllances.  Send 
3  c-t».  in  stamps  for  %2-pttge  catalogue, 
with  30  full-sized  colored  cuHof  thor- 
oughbred fowls,  to  Pacific  I ncaba- 
tor  Co.,  137  Castro  St.,  Oakland ,  Cal. 


DROP  IT 


It  in  any  business  not 
paying  you  drop  it  and 
buy  an  improved  Peta- 
luma  Incubator. 

MORE  MONEY 

Can  be  made  In  raising 
Chickens  than  in  any 
other  business  for  the 
capital  invested.  A  beau- 
tifully Illustrated  Cata- 
logue of  Incubators, 
Brooders  and  all  kinds  of 
Chicken  Fixings  Free. 
Agents  for  Hsnn's 
Bone  Catter,  Ne- 
cessity Clov«r  Cat- 
ter, and  everything  re- 
quired by  poultry  raisers. 


Petalama  Incabator  Go.,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


-THE- 


HALSTED  INCOBiTOR 

COMPANY, 
ItlS  HyrUa  Street,  Aaklaad.  CsL 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular. 


Treatise  on  the  Horse  and  His  Diseases. 

By  B.  J.  Kbkdau.,  H.  D.  _^ 

36  Fine  Engravings  showing 
the  positions  and  actions  of  sick 
horses  Gives  the  cause,  symp- 
toms and  best  treatment  of  dis- 
eases. Has  a  table  giving  the 
doses,  effects  and  antidotes  of 
all  the  principal  tredlcinesueel 
for  the  horse,  and  a  few  pages 
on  the  action  and  uses  of  med- 
dicines.  Rules  for  telling  the 
age  of  a  horse,  with  a  fine  en- 

  graving  showing  the  appearanoe 

of  the  teeth  at  each  year.  It  Is  printed  cr^  fine  paper 
and  has  nearly  100  pages,  7ixS  Inches.  Price,  only  26 
cents,  or  five  for  tl,  on  receipt  of  which  we  wlU  ■ei'^ 
by  mail  to  any  address  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO.,  130 
Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Dr.A.E.BUZARD, 

VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

MEMBER  OF  TEE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  TETERIN- 
ary  Surgeons,  Ix>ndon,  England.  Late  Veterinary 
Surgeon  in  the  United  States  Army.  Veterinary  Con- 
tributor to  the  "  Pacific  Rural  Press."  The  diseases  of 
all  Domestic  Animals  treated  on  Scientific  Principles 
Special  attention  given  to  Chronic  Lameness  and  Sui^eal 
Operations.  405  BRODERICK  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Calls  to  the  country  promptly  attended  to.  Telephone 
No.  4607. 

BADEN  FARM  HERD. 
Short  Horn  Cattle  and  Draft  Horses. 


ORANGE 
CULTURE 


A  Practical  Treatise  by  T.  A.  Garey 
giving  the  results  of  long  ex  erl- 
ence  in  Southern  California.  196 
pages,  cloth  bound.  Sent  postpaid 
at  reduced  price  of  76  cts.  per  copy. 
DEWEY  PUB.  CO.,220MarkeSt,F'. 


CatalogOM  and  Prices  on  application  to 
BOBBRT  ASABUBNEB. 
Baden  Station,      -     San  Mateo  Co.,  Cal. 


APIARIAN  SUPPLIES. 


Golden  Ital- 
ian Queens. 
Tested,  S2.00 

each;  imtested,  SI. 00  each.  L  Hives,  SI. 90  each.  Boot's  V 
groove  sections,  85.00  per  lOOO.  Dadanfi  comb  foundation, 
68c  and  66ca  pound.  Smokers,  $1.00  each.  OIoIm  veils,  $1.M 
each,  etc.    WH.  STYAN  A  SON,  San  Mateo.  OaL 


LITTLE'S  CHEMICAL  FLUID  NON-POISONOUS 


SHIEEIP  IDXF.  — 

OF  iM:iT-<gk.Tiopcrs. 

One  gallon,  mixed  with  60  gallons  of  cold  water,  will  dip  thoroughly  188  sheep,  at  a  cost 
of  one  cent  each.  KasUy  applied;  a  nourisher  of  wool;  a  certain  cure  for  SCAB.  Each 
djrum  contains  6  English  or  6i  American  gallon*.  Also 

X^lt-tle's  I=»a,toxi.t  JPo-«7«7-ci.«»i- 

(POISONOUS).  Mixes  instantly  with  water.  Prevents  the  fly  from  striking.  In  a 
two-pound  package  there  is  sufKcient  to  dip  SO  sheep,  and  In  a  seven-pound  package 
there  is  sufBcient  to  dip  ICO  sheep. 

COTTON ,  BETiTi  tSs  CO., 
Successors  to  Falkker,  Bell  &  Co.,  Sole  Agents. 
No.  406  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  OAL. 


COOPER'S 


One  Case  Makes  1000  Qalla  Dip. 


SHEEP  DIP. 


PRICE   916  PER  CASB. 

Wool  Comiission  Mercliants,  ani  Agents  for  the  Sale  of  all  iLinils  of  Lire  StocL 

807  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FB^NCIBCO.    °.  O.  BOX  2079. 


Genuine  only  with  KED 
BALL  brand. 

Recommended  by  Gold- 
smith, Marvin,  9amble, 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  etc., etc. 

It  keeps  Horses  and  Cattle 
healthy.  For  milch  cows; 
It  incteasee  and  enriches 
their  milk. 


BED    BALI.  BBAMD. 


ess  Howard  St.,  Saa 
Fntnela«o,  Oal. 
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Scliools  of  Science. 

The  State  University  at  Berkeley  announ- 
ces its  intention  of  repeating  the  courses 
of  instruction  in  chemistry  oflfered  to  the 
general  public  during  the  summer  of  last 
year  under  the  denomination  of  "  summer 
school,"  and  also  of  offering  for  the  first 
time  a  summer  school  of  biology.  The 
school  of  last  year,  though  very  little  ad- 
vertised, was  well  attended  and  successful. 
The  authorities  wish  to  make  it  known  to 
more  people  this  year  that  all  those  inter- 
ested in  the  science  may  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  to  study  it.  The  chem- 
ical laboratories  have  just  been  completed 
and  equipped  in  such  a  way  as  to  offer  as 
good  facilities  for  chemical  work  as  can  be 
found. 

The  characteristic  features  of  the  course 
will  be  the  opportunity  for  practical  work 
in  the  laboratory.  Each  person  taking 
part  in  the  course  will  have  a  desk  and  the 
necessary  reagents  and  apparatus  at  his 
disposal  and  will  receive  such  personal 
assistance  and  guidance  as  may  be  neces- 
sary. The  course  is  intended  primarily  for 
the  teachers  of  the  State,  especially  for 
those  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  as 
teachers  of  chemistry.  Special  attention 
will  be  given  to  points  connected  with  the 
successful  conducting  of  experiments  before 
classes  and  to  the  precautions  to  be  observed. 
In  a  word,  it  is  intended  to  make  this  a 
training-school  for  teachers.  Applicants 
are  requested  to  state  their  preparation, 
whether  elementary  or  advanced.  Ad- 
vanced students,  who  do  not  require  such 
direct  and  personal  supervision,  will  be 
allowed  to  carry  on  such  lines  of  advanced 
work  as  may  be  agreed  upon.  Certificates 
of  proficiency  will  be  given  to  those  mem- 
bers of  the  class  who  distinguish  themselves 
by  their  daily  work  and  who  pass  a  satis- 
factory examination  at  the  close  of  the 
term.  This  examination  is  not  required, 
aave  from  those  who  wish  certificates. 

No  tuition  will  be  charged,  as  all  the 
University  courses  are  free,  but  a  deposit  of 
$10  will  be  required,  $5  of  which  will  be  re- 
tained for  the  chemicals  used.  The  cost 
of  the  apparatus  that  may  be  broken  will 
be  deducted  from  the  remainder  and  the 
surplus  will  be  refunded  to  the  student. 
The  session  will  begin  on  Wednesday,  June 
22d,  and  will  be  under  the  personal  sup- 
ervision of  Profejsor  E,  C.  O'Neill,  one  of 
the  most  popular  instructors  at  Berkeley. 

The  summer  school  of  biology  will  be  of 
a  slightly  different  character.  Professor 
Ritter,  who  is  now  in  charge  of  the  depart- 
ment of  biology,  wishes  to  accomplish  some 
permanent  results  in  contributions  to  sci- 
ence. To  that  end  he  intends  to  devote  the 
work  of  his  summer  school  to  marine  biology. 
The  ocean  along  the  California  coast  con- 
tains many  varieties  of  marine  life  that  are 
to  be  found  in  no  other  region  accessible  to 
scientists,  and  it  is  very  important  to  the 
science  of  evolution  that  these  varieties 
should  be  thoroughly  worked  up.  No  one 
has  ever  undertaken  the  work  and  Prof- 
essor Ritter  wishes  to  gather  a  number  of 
earnest  students  to  assist  him  in  beginning 
it  this  summer.  Adolph  Sutro  has  offered 
the  use  of  his  new  and  splendid  aquaria  at 
the  ocean  beach  in  San  Francisco  to  Mr. 
Ritter,  which  will  make  it  possible  to  pre- 
serve and  study  the  organisms  as  they  live 
and  move  in  their  own  element.  Elabor- 
ate collections  will  be  made  from  Monterey 
and,  possibly,  Santa  Barbara  bay,  and  trans- 
ferred to  Mr.  Sutro's  aquaria.  The  work 
will  begin  some  time  m  July.  Further 
announcements  will  be  made  next  month. 
Meamtime  inquiries  should  be  directed  to 
Professor  W.  E.  Ritter,  Berkeley. 


Aetificial  Diamonds.— Mr.  Streeter,  in 
his  book  on  "  Precious  Stones  and  Gems," 
says  that  a  good  deal  was  heard  at  one  time 
of  the  experiments  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Hannay,  of 
Glasgow,  in  making  artificial  diamonds. 
The  philosopher's  stone,  it  was  said,  was  at 
length  discovered.  Then  the  subject  was 
allowed  to  drop.  Here  is  the  sequel.  The 
so-called  diamonds  were  found  to  crumble 
to  pieces  when  placed  on  the  wheel  for  cut- 
ting. Worthless  as  these  gems  proved  to 
be,  they  were  not  obtained  without  much 
labor,  expense,  and  above  all,  risk  to  human 
life.  A  peculiar  mixture  of  parafiin  and 
certain  metals  and  minerals  was  put  in  a 
strong  wrought-iron  tube,  and  subjected  to 
the  heat  of  a  reverberatory  furnace.  In 
most  of  the  experiments  the  tubes  exploded, 
and,  in  some  cases,  the  assistants  were  in- 
jured in  consequence. 

Fi-ouB  Paste.— To  make  a  paste  that 
wil!  "stick  like  grim  death,"  heat  some 
wiUer  to  boiling,  then  stir  in  flour,  keeping 
It  free  from  lumps.  The  best  way  is  for  one 
man  to  stir  the  water  while  another  drops 
Hi  uie  flour  through  a  sieve.    The  stirring 

continued  until  the  paste  is  as  thick  m 


desired,  then  continue  a  little  longer  to 
make  sure  that  there  are  no  lumps  of  flour 
left  in  the  mixture.  Care  should  be  taken 
that  too  much  flour  is  not  sifted  in,  or  the 
paste  will  become  too  thick,  as  it  takes  a 
little  time  for  the  last  flour  put  in  to  affect 
the  rest  of  the  paste.  The  paste  may  be 
strengthened  by  adding  to  the  flour  one- 
sixth  its  weight  of  powdered  resin.  To 
make  the  paste  keep  for  months  without 
souring,  add  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  cloves.  A 
little  carbolic  acid  will  do  as  well,  but  it 
does  not  suit  the  nose  as  well,  by  a  good 
deal. — Blacksmith  and  Wheelright. 

Electricity  in  Agriculture. 

The  recently  awakened  interest  of  the 
more  advanced  section  of  the  farming  com- 
munity in  the  subject  of  the  utilization  of 
electricity  in  agriculture,  lately  alluded  to 
in  the  Western  Electrician,  was  exemplified 
by  the  action  of  the  United  States  Senate 
when,  on  motion  of  Senator  Peffer,  a  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  requesting  the  Secretary  ot 
State  to  obtain  from  our  consuls  abroad  in- 
formation as  to  the  application  of  electricity 
to  the  propulsion  of  la^m  machinery  and  to 
the  propagation  and  growth  of  plants.  The 
Kansas  senator  explained  that  it  was  under- 
stood that  electricity  had  been  applied  in 
Italy  to  the  compression  of  hay  and  also 
that  electrical  influences  had  been  success- 
fully used  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris  in  the 
propagation  of  cabbages,  and  there  was  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  to  obtain 
definite  information  on  these  subjects.  Much 
valuable  information  can  doubtless  be  col 
lected  in  this  manner,  as  many  scientists, 
and  practical  agriculturists  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  are  now  studying  this  problem 
The  publication  of  the  consuls'  replies  will 
be  awaited  with  interest. 

That  there  is  a  growing  demand  for  infor 
mation  of  this  sort  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
in  many  sections  of  the  country  experiments 
are  being  conducted  on  this  line.  A  press 
d'spatch  from  Auburn,  Ala.,  announces  that 
on  April  16th,  cotton  was  ginned  by  elec 
tricity  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
world  at  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  of  Alabama.  The  class  in  electrical 
engineering,  under  the  direction  of  A.  F 
McKissick,  connected  the  generator  at  the 
dynamo  room  of  the  college  with  the  motor 
at  the  Statum  farm  about  3,000  feet  away, 
and  the  motor  at  the  farm  did  the  work  of  a 
ten  horse  power  engine  formerly  used,  grind 
ing  corn  for  cow  feed  and  ginning  cotton. 

Of  course  as  far  as  the  electrical  engineer 
is  concerned  the  application  of  a  motor  to  a 
cotton  gin  or  any  other  piece  of  farm  mach- 
inery is  no  startling  departure.  Such  ex- 
periments and  new  adaptations  as  the  one 
just  referred  to,  however,  do  an  immense 
amount  of  good  indirectly  in  that  they  serve 
to  bring  electric  power  to  the  notice  of  the 
agriculturist.  We  must  reiterate  our  con 
viction  that  an  experimental  station  such  as 
Senator  Peffer  of  Kansas  proposes  would  do 
an  immense  amount  of  good  by  educating 
farmers  in  the  many  advantages  of  electric 
power. 

Theory  of  Thunderstorms. 

Solids  and  liquids  cannot  be  charged 
throughout  their  substance  with  static  elec- 
tricity; if  charged  at  all,  the  electricity  is 
upon  their  surface.  But  gases  and  vapors 
being  composed  of  myriads  of  separate  par- 
ticles, can  receive  a  bodily  charge.  The  air 
in  a  room  in  which  an  electric  machine  is 
worked  is  found  afterwards  to  be  charged. 
The  clouds  are  usually  charged  more  or  less 
with  electricity,  derived  probably  from  evap- 
oration going  on  at  the  earth's  surface.  The 
minute  particles  of  water  floating  in  the  air 
being  better  conductors  than  the  air  itself 
become  more  highly  charged.  As  they  fall 
by  gravitation  and  unite,  tbe  strength  of 
their  charges  increases.  Suppose  eight  small 
drops  to  join  into  one.  That  one  will  have 
eight  times  the  quantity  of  electricity  dis- 
tributed over  the  surface  of  a  single  sphere 
of  twice  the  radius  of  the  original  drops ; 
and  its  electrical  potential  will  therefore  be 
four  times  as  great.  Now  a  mass  of  cloud 
may  consist  of  such  charged  spheroids,  and 
its  potential  may  gradually  rise,  therefore, 
by  the  coalescence  of  the"  drops,  and  the 
electrification  at  the  lower  surface  of  the 
cloud  will  become  greater  and  greater,  the 
surfa,ce  of  the  earth  beneath  acting  as  a  con- 
densing plate  and  becoming  inductively 
charged  with  the  opposite  kind  of  electri- 
fication. Presently  the  difference  of  poten- 
tial becomes  so  great  that  the  intervening 
strata  of  air  give  way  under  the  strain,  and 
a  disruptive  discharge  takes  place  at  the 
point  where  the  air  offers  least  resistance. 
This  lightning  spark,  which  may  be  more 
than  a  mile  in  length,  discharges  only  the 
electricity  that  has  been  accumulated  at  the 
surface  of  the  cloud,  and  the  other  parts  of 
the  cloud  will  now  react  upon  the  dis- 
charged portion,  producing  internal  attrac- 


tions and  internal  discharges.  The  internal 
actions  thus  set  up  will  account  for  the 
usual  appearance  of  a  thunder  cloud,  that  it 
is  a  well-defined,  flat-bottomed  mass  or 
cloud  which  appears  at  the  top  to  be  boiling 
or  heaving  up  with  continual  movements. 
Electrical  Age. 
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TIMOTHY  HOPKINS, 


WHOLESALE  FLORISTS. 

Nos.  427  &  429  Sansome  St , 

SAN  FBANCISOO,  CAL. 
NURSERIES:  UENLO  PARK,  CAL. 


FOR  SALE. 


THRASHING  ENGINE. 


A  15  hone  power  Payne.  Has  been  uaed  but  little 
and  is  in  flrst-class  comiitlon.  Coat  $900.  Will  tell  for 
$600  on  ascount  of  having  no  use  for  it  For  particulars 
address 

T.  LILIENCRANTZ, 
Aptos,  Santa  Cruz  County,  Cal. 


HAY  PRESSES. 

Hay  Fiesses  made  by  the  Celebrated  Press 
Manufacturer, 

MONARCH  HAT  PRESS, 
JUNIOR  MONARCH  HAT  PRESS. 
HURRICANE  PRESS  (Size  A.) 
GENUINE  PRICE  PETALUMA  PRESS. 
WIDE  WEST  (All  Steel)  PRESS. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

L.  d.  MOREHOUSE, 

SAN  LBANDRO,        -        -        -  OAL. 

JOHN  CAiNE.  369  El  Dorado  St..  Stockton. 

1803— Wbol»anI«  nnd  KetHll— IS9a. 

General  Ageut  Wluunn'  Tat.  Carriage  Co.,  Mich'  oUo 
StrattoD  Ourriage  Uo.,  Buffalo  and  Oiiboms  Mowers,  Kaket 
acd  Beapera.  Ever/  one  guaranteed.  Oaoc  and  Blngli 
Plowl,  Farm  Implements,  Hardware. 


RABBIT-PROOF 

STOCK  FENCE! 

Cheap,  Durable  and  BfTeotlve. 

Pickets  colored  red  br  boiling  in  a  chemical  paint  to 
preserve  the  wood.  Wo  make  it  2  ft.,  2}  ft.,  1  ft.  and  i| 
ft.  high.   Send  for  circulars  and  price  list  to 

JUDSON   MFG.  OO., 

14  Si  16  Fremont  St  San  Francisco. 


fiiriTni'ri 


The  above  cut  shows  a  section  of  the  Judson  2-ft. 
Rabbit-Proof  Fence.  By  stretching  barbed  wires  on  tbe 
posts  above  it,  it  will  turn  any  stock  whatever. 


Tbe  Excelsior  Fruit  Tree  Protector 


Manufactured  by 

BQNESTELL&CO. 

Whoieeale 
Paper  Cealers, 

401-403  Sansome  St., 

San  FaABOisco. 


Send  for  Samples. 


Protect  Tour  Trees  from  Sunburn,  Borera, 
Rabbits,  Etc.,  by  Using 

THE  PACIFIC  TREE 
PROTECTOR 

(Patent  applied  for) 
AT  A  CO-tT  OK  FKOiJI  1  CT. 
TO  2  GTS.  PER  TRKB. 

It  is  the  only  Perfect  Tree  Protector, 
acd  is  being  uaed  by  many  of  the 
Largest  Growers  in  the  United  States. 
Waterproof,  adjustable  and  convenient. 
Saves  time  and  trouble  and  expense. 

Write  for  samples  of  above;  also  for 
samples  and  catalogue 

FAY'S  PATENT  MANILLO 
LEATHER  ROOFING. 

CEILING,  SIDING.  SHEATHING  AND  CARPETING. 
Easy  to  apply — ju^t  the  thing  for  Houses,  Barns,  Ice 
Houses  and  Outbuildings — Durable  and  Cheap. 

PACIFIC  ROLL  PAPER  CO., 

PACIFIC  COAST  AGENTS, 
SO  and  33  First  8treet,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


S.  p.  TAYLOR  PAPER  CO. 

Paper  Mannfaclnrers  aM  Dealers. 

FRUIT  PAPER! 

Lining  Paper  ot  every  description  for  Dried 
Fruit  Boxes. 

RAISIN  WRAPS  AND  SWEAT  PAPERS. 

Manilla  and  Straw  Paper  In  Rolls  and  Sheets. 

Manufacturers  of  "  Easle "  Paper  Baga. 
416  Olajr  Street,  San  Fraaoisoo. 


THE 


WHITE  IS  KING 

OF  ALL 

Sewing  HacMnes. 

Simple  in  Construction,  Light 
Running,  Moet  Durable  and  Com- 
plete. 

Visitors  always  welcome. 

WHITE  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 

948  &  045  MARKET  ST.,  S.  F. 


WANTED. 


An  experienced  married  man  to  take  charge  of  and 
work  a  forty-acre  fruit  ranch  forty  miles  from  San 
Francisco,  on  railroad.  Good  neighborhood.  Good 
house.  Give  number  in  family;  your  age;  amount  ot 
experience  and  reference.  Add  ess, 
M.  S.  W., 

93a  Pine  Street, 

8an  Francisco,  Oal. 

If  N  A  R  P    Busli  &  Gerts  Pianos 
■X  ■«  #«  B  E>  Parlor  Orgraus 

HAINES  ^H^^^I^'"'^'^*'^  Rentals 

A.I..Baiici-onACo.  D  I  A  IVI 
803  Sutter  St.,S.F.    |       |  r\  I  ^ 

LOWEST  PRICKS. 
KA8IKST  TKKM8. 
LARGKST  STOCK. 
Oldest  MurIc  Houvo. 

DBCKKB  HBO*.    KOHLER  &  OHASEi 


PIANOS 
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Yoa  Cannot  Bay,  but  You  Can  Buy  Them  From 

California  Wagon  and  Carriage  Co., 

FREMONT  ST..  S.  P., 

For  $68,  $75,  $80,  Etc.,  Sold  Every- 
where else  for  $90  to  $125. 


No.  18a  Body  Cart.   Price,  $23  Cash,  with  Harness,  $30. 

Harness,  Surries  and  Spring  Wagons 

OF  ALL  KINDS, 

WE  SELL  FOR  CASH  ONLY, 

But  we  can  save  yon  big  money.  Call  and  see  ns  or  write  for  Catalogue.  Qoois  Shipped 

to  all  parts  of  the  country. 


36i  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


ROOT'S  STEEL  OR  IRON  SPIRAL  RIVETED  WATER  PIPE. 


3  TO  24  INCHES 
DIAMETBB. 


2  TO  25  FEET 
LENGTHS. 


OONNEOTIONS 


-AND- 


FIT  TINGS 

TO  SUIT  SERVICE 
BEQUIBED. 


Unrivalled  for  WATER  WORKS,  HYDRAULIC  MINING,  IRRIGATION,  Etc.,  as  has  been  Proved  by  Fourteen  Years  Practical  Experience. 


Ftetor;:  Oreenpoint,  L.  L 
New  York  Offlc*:   28  Cllfl  Street. 


Paciflc  Coast  Ofla.ce,  23  Davis  Street,  San  Francisco. 


THE  GEO.  P.  EBBBHARD  COMPANY,  Managers. 


HOLT  BROTHERS' 

Improved  Combined  Harvester. 


For  Efficiency,  Durability,  Light  Draft  and  Fine  Worl(  It  is  far  Su- 
perior to  any  other  Harvester  of  the  Present  Day. 

We  would  call  special  attention  to  our  new  SIDE  HILL  COMBINED 
HARVESTER,  that  will  run  as  well  on  Side  Hills] as  on  level  ground, 
and  do  the  Anaat  work.  Send  for  Circular  describintr  the  Side  Hill 
Harvester. 

ThOM  contempUtiiiK  buying  are  lovlted  to  visit  our  m»Dufactory  »t  Stockton  and  gee  (or  themselres.  Circular* 

sent  on  application  to 

HOLT  MAN'F'G  CO.,  or,  HOLT  BROTHERS  CO., 

Stockton,  CaL  30  &  32  Main  St.,  San  Francisco. 


SBND  FOB   DEBOBIPTlVB   PAMPHLET  I«] 


How  to  Acquire  Bookkeepiner  and  Business  within  100 
Hours -A  Rare  Chance. 

M.  K.  STABKWEATHEB  CO.,  380  Ssnaom*  Street,  San  Fr«noUoo,  0*1. 


FRESNO  CANAL.  DITCHING  AND  LEVELING  SCRAPERS. 

FIRSBAUOH,  Cal.  (Poflo  Farm),  Norember  8,  1889. 
Mr.  Jas.  PoRTBODB,  Fresno,  CaL— DlAR  Sn:   In  answer  to  yours  of  8th  Inst,  will  say  that  I  hare  {ound 
your  new  style  (our-horse  Scraper  the  best  all-round  Scraper  I  have  yet  tried.   Bespectfuliy  yours, 

J.  W.  SCHMITZ,  Supt.  Miller  k  Lax. 

SBND  FOB  '^CATALOGUE   AND  PBIOB  LIST. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 


The  Cvclorie  Pnlverizer. 


For  Fine  Sarfaoe  Oalti-ration  In  Orchmrd.  Vine- 
yard or  Field. 

Leaves  ground  in  finer  conditien  than  any  other  tool. 

The  Cyclone  ha«  two  |an|;8  of  Icaires  attached  to  malleable 
iron  heads,  and  hung  separately,  so  they  can  be  set  at  any  de- 
sired angle  with  reference  to  side  cut;  each  icnife  cuts  its  own 
furrow,  and  moves  all  tbe  earth  between  it  and  the  next,  so 
thai  the  entire  surface  is  worked.  The  knives  are  followtd  by 
a  Kang  of  teeth,  which  Crnsh  the  Clods  and  Level  the 
Ground.  These  tee'h  are  sharp  on  lower  edpe,  and  after  be- 
ing properly  adjusted  by  the  lerer,  they  will  cut  and  crush  all 
clods  escaping  the  knives,  and  are  of  great  advantage  over 
any  other  form  of  roller  or  drap,  as  they  will  clog 
when  the  tcrouod  Is  moist,  and  are  easily  freed  from  rubbish  by 
working  the  lever,  and  will  not  pack  the  surface,  thus  leaving 
a  perfect  tilled  soil     Write  for  tuitber  information. 

6.G.VICKS0N  &C0.,  3&5FroDt  St.,  San  Francisco. 

MO  N.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles.   Ul  Front  St.,  FortUnd,  Or. 
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CALIFORNIA. 
Butte. 

Effects  of  Rain  on  Grain. — Oroville  Register : 
Thos.  Cliivell  of  Nelson  was  in  Oroville  this 
week,  and  speaking  of  the  late  rains,  said  they 
had  not  benefited  the  adobe  land  but  had 
rather  injured  it.  On  inquiring  the  manner  in 
which  the  rain  had  been  a  damage,  he  said  it 
appeared  to  have  killed  the  suckers  or  shoots 
where  the  grain  was  stool! ng  out.  This  left  a 
less  number  of  stalks  to  bear  heads  of  wheat. 
In  favorable  seasons  he  had  seen  many  of  these 
from  a  single  thoot,  and  in  one  instance  he, 
with  two  other  gentlemen,  had  pulled  up  a 
root  and  counted  growing  from  it  40  stalks, 
each  bearing  a  head  of  grain.  This  year  he 
thinks  the  wheat  crop  on  the  adobe  will  lack 
25  per  cent  of  being  as  great  as  usual. 

Fresno. 

Crops  in  Squaw  Valley. — Reedley  Exponent  : 
The  weather  is  fine,  crops  are  very  promising, 
and  with  one  good  rain  there  will  be  more 
than  an  average  crop.  The  late  frost  of  the 
17th  inst.  did  some  damage  to  the  fruit  crop, 
potatoes,  etc. 

Kern. 

Spotted  Rainfall. — Weldon  Cor.  Echo  :  The 
weather  keeps  cold  and  crops  are  backward, 
but  stock  is  fattening  fast  in  most  places.  The 
rains,  however,  this  season  have  not  been  gen- 
eral, and  in  some  districts  there  is  little  or  no 
grass. 

Crops  Abound  Delano. — Courier :  The  cool 
winds  which  have  prevailed  during  the  past 
week  have  been  somewhat  drying,  but  owing 
to  the  absence  of  very  much  sunshine  the  crops 
have  not  suffered  very  much.  With  a  few 
more  showers,  which  we  are  almost  certain  to 
have,  a  considerable  amount  of  grain  will  be 
harvested  and  there  will  be  an  abundance  of 
hay.  The  grain  is  just  now  hardening,  and 
with  the  cool  weather  will  be  plump  and  well 
filled  out. 

Los  Angeles. 

The  Grain  Crops. — \i.  A.  Farmer,  April  30: 
The  rather  scant  amount  of  rainfall  for  this 
season  will  have  its  effects  on  the  grain  crops  of 
this  section.  The  rainy  season  is  past  and  the 
total  precipitation  is  only  from  eight  to  twelve 
inches  according  to  locality.  So  small  an 
amount  of  rain  would  result  in  an  utter  failure 
of  all  crops  anywhere  outside  of  this  peculiar 
State.  Here  it  will  mature  excellent  crops  of 
all  kinds,  excepting  grass  and  grain  on  the 
drier  mesa  land,  and  even  here  the  crops  will 
be  good  where  the  land  was  well  tilled  and  the 
land  put  in  early  in  the  season:  so  that  the 
whole  proposition  resolves  itself  down  to  this: 
The  man  who  loses  his  crops  has  only  himself 
to  blame.  If  one  were  to  go  over  the  section, 
he  would  find  a  great  many  fields  of  excellent 
barley  and  wheat.  Wherever  the  grain  was 
sown  in  January  it  is  excellent,  and  wherever 
it  is  sown  in  an  old  corn  or  potato  field  which 
was  well  tilled  last  year  it  is  good,  even  though 
sown  at  a  later  date.  There  is  an  important 
lesson  to  our  farmers  in  this  season.  The  farmer 
who  plowed  deep  and  put  his  crop  in  early  will  get 
an  excellent  crop  of  grain.  As  it  is,  there  is  a 
vast  acreage  of  land  under  seed,  on  which  the 
straw  will  be  short  and  not  very  heavy;  still  we 
expect  to  see  a  good  deal  of  grain  of  superior 
quality  threshed  next  fall.  The  crops  of  h^y 
will  be  peculiarly  sweet  and  clean,  and  will 
make  good  feed.  A  ton  of  short  straw  with 
pretty  well  filled  heads  is  better  than  two  tons 
of  long,  coarse  straw  with  very  little  grain  in  it. 
Then  there  are  the  damp  and  irrigated  lands 
which  will  have  their  "  innings  "  this  season, 
where  large  crops  of  alfalfa  hay  and  of  corn 
will  be  grown. 

Great  Olive  Section, — E.  S.  Penny  of  Sacra- 
mento in  Pomona  Pro^res*:  You  may  say  w  Ih 
all  truthfulness  that  Pomona  is  the  greatest 

Elace  in  the  production  of  young  olive  trees.  I 
ave  been  interested  in  olive  growing  for  years 
and  have  traveled  in  Europe  with  the  view  to 
inform  myself  as  to  the  olive  oil  industry  there, 
and  I  do  not  know  of  any  locality  in  America 
or  Europe  that  sends  out  half  as  many  olive 
trees,  suitable  for  orchard  planting,  as  Pomona. 

Tree  Planting. — Progress:  The  acreage  of 
citrus  fruits  planted  in  and  about  Pomona  since 
Jannary  1st,  has  been  about  500  acres,  and  the 
area  of  deciduous  fruit  orchards  here  has  been 
increased  by  about  275  acres.  Prunes  and 
olives  have  been  the  popular  deciduous  fruits 
lor  new  orchards. 

Fruit  and  Ibeigation  Notes  on  Holt  Avk- 
KDE. — Pomona  Times:  E.  P.  Cooley,  who  owns 
the  Lockwood  place,  has  put  in  1000  feet  of  red- 
wood fluming  for  irrigation  purposes,  10x12 
and  7x10  inches,  with  capacity  for  100  and  70 
inches  respectively.  Farther  along,  the  Craw- 
ford Brothers  have  just  put  in  110  acres  to 
citrus  fiuits.  These  gentlemen,  too,  have  put 
in  a  lot  of  redwood  fluming,  120  rods  along  the 
avenue  and  about  40  rods  running  at  right 
angles  to  it.  Water  is  to  be  received  from  the 
P.  L.  &  W.  Oo.'b  artesian  system.  Messrs. 
Brady,  Hewitt  and  Morehead  have  120  acres 
adjoining  Ontario  Bet  out  mostly  to  oranges — a 
few  lemons.  This  gives  evidence  of  being  one 
of  he  best  improved  tracts  on  the  avenue.  The 
land  all  lies  between  Holt  avenue  and  the  rail- 
road. There  is  a  domestic  and  irrigation  water 
pipe  conducted  along  the  tract  in  separate 
pipes.  One  and  one-half  inches  of  water  goes 
with  each  ten  acres.  The  water  is  received  in 
pipes  far  enough  up  Mountain  avenue  to  give 
a  66-foot  presiore.  The  irrigation  water  is  de- 
livered in  a  four-inch  pipe,  and  there  ire  two 
hydrants  to  eich  row  of  trees — one  on  each  side 
ot  the  row.  The  water  for  domestic  nurposes 
is  delivered  in  a  two-inch  pipe,  and  both  pipes 
run  the  len^h  of  the  tract  on  Holt  avenue. 
The  domestic  system  has  four  turnouti  in  each 
ten  acrfcs.  A  cypress  hedge,  to  act  as  a  wind- 
break, is  planted  around  the  entire  tract,  and 
well  ten  acree  is  oeparated  by  a  hedge  of 


cypress.  There  are  50  lemon  trees,  40  decidu- 
ous trees  of  different  varieties  and  990  orange 
trees  to  each  ten  acres.  One-half  the  oranges 
are  Hart's  Tardiff  and  Mediterranean  Sweets 
and  the  other  half  Navels. 

Napa. 

Jack  Frost's  Work.— St.  Helena  Star:  Never 
in  the  history  of  viticulture  in  Napa  county  has 
the  frost  plaved  such  havoc  as  it  has  the  past 
month,  and  should  cold  snaps  continue  for  an- 
other month,  there  could  not  be  a  great  deal 
more  destruction  wrought,  as  the  vines  are 
nearly  all  gone  and  there  will  be  very  few 
grapes  this  year.  The  first  frost  to  do  much 
damage  was  the  morning  of  the  31st  of  March. 
Since  that  time  cold  waves  have  swept  over  the 
valley  every  few  days.  Sunday  morning  a 
heavy  frost  visited  many  portions  of  the  valley, 
leaving  only  stumps  of  vines  stripped  of  their 
verdure.  Tuesday  morning  there  was  an  ex- 
ceptionally cold  snap,  and  it  seemed  to  visit 
every  vineyard  not  already  destroyed,  and 
when  the  sun  had  cleared  away  the  frost,  the 
scene  was  one  of  desolation,  not  only  all  over 
Napa  valley,  but  in  Conn  and  Chiles  valleys, 
and  even  many  vineyards  on  the  side-hills  and 
on  Howell  mountain.  We  have  interviewed 
many  of  our  grape-growers  and  there  has  not 
been  one  but  who  has  said  that  fully  three- 
fourths  of  the  prospective  crop  of  1892  has  been 
wiped  away.  Captain  Amesbury  said  before 
the  last  frost  that  he  had  visited  many  sections 
of  the  valley  and  had  found  at  least  one-half  of 
tho  crop  destroyed  and  now  fully  three-quarters 
must  be  gone.  In  conversation  with  S.  P. 
Conner,  that  gentleman  informed  us  that  he 
had  seen  a  number  of  vineyards  which  the 
owners  thought  had  escaped,  but  on  close  in- 
spection the  leaves  and  buds  were  seen  to  be 
badly  frosted,  although  ihey  had  not  turned 
black.  J.  M.  McPike  says  he  is  confident  that 
the  crop  of  1892  will  be  fully  three-fourths 
short.  His  own  vineyard,  which  escaped  the 
heavy  frost  of  March  31st,  is  now  fully  one- 
third  destroyed.  R.  H.  Delafield,  of  La  Feld 
Rancho,  above  Calistoga,  was  in  St.  Helena 
Wednesday,  and  said,  when  speaking  of  the 
damage  done  by  the  late  frosts,  that  the  vines 
at  Healdsburg,  Santa  Rosa  and  Glen  Ellen  are 
mostly  gone.  It  can  be  readily  seen  from  the 
reports,  which  have  all  been  gleaned  from  reli- 
able sources,  that  the  valley  vineyards  are 
nearly  three- fourths  destroyed,  while  on  the 
mountains  and  hillsides  fully  one-third  of  the 
prospective  crop  has  been  destroyed. 

Fruit  Crop  Prospects. — Napa  Register:  W. 
H.  Evans,  Secretary  of  the  Napa  Fruit  Growers' 
Association,  says  there  will  be  a  light  crop  of 
cherries  this  year,  both  in  this  and  Vaca 
valleys.  A.  L.  Bryan's  orchard  is  the  only  one 
in  this  vicinity  which  promises  a  full  yield. 
Not  more  than  half  the  ordinary  crop  will  this 
year  be  gathered  from  the  trees  in  Chapman's 
orchard,  and  the  yield  will  be  still  lighter  in 
the  orchards  of  Messrs.  Evans,  Tool  and  Butler. 
This  shrinkage  is  attributed  to  excessive  damp- 
ness in  the  blooming  season.  The  apricot  crop 
here  will  e  light;  the  peach  crop  heavy.  Prune 
orchards  will  pretty  generally  fall  behind  last 
year's  y  eld.  The  vineyardists  of  the  valley  re- 
port the  continued  presence  and  spread  of 
phylloxera  and  frosts,  that  will  cut  the  crop  of 
grapes  down  to  one-half  what  it  would  be  under 
ordinary  circumstances.  Supervisor  Deweese 
says  that  Brown's  valley  would  produce  extra 
large  crops  this  year,  both  of  fruits  and  cereals. 
From  recent  investigations  made,  he  thinks 
that  there  will  be  an  immensely  heavy  yield  of 
Bartlett  pears,  as  they  have  set  very  thick. 
Some  varieties  of  peaches  will  probably  not  give 
as  big  a  crop  as  last  year,  while  apples  are  too 
thick  in  the  trees;  cherries  are  bearing  rather 
light. 

San  Bernardino. 

Nine  Miles  of  Pipe. — Cor.  Los  Angeles  Ex- 
press: The  South  Riverside  Land  and  Water 
Company  has  completed  its  second  line  of  pipe, 
some  nine  miles  long,  water  being  secured  from 
artesian  wells  in  Temescal  valley,  on  the  com- 
pany's own  land.  Water  was  turned  on 
Wednesday,  and  as  soon  as  satisfactory  tests 
are  completed,  a  grand  celebration  with  excur- 
sions, will  be  given.  The  company  owns  some 
15,000  acres  of  fine  lands. 

San  Joaquin. 

WooDBBiDQK  Canal  Open  for  Irrigation. — 
Stockton  Mail:  >  he  Woodbridge  canal  has 
been  filled  with  water  for  the  purpose  of  irriga- 
tion. The  head-gates  are  open,  and  hundreds 
of  acres  of  parched  land  are  being  saturated 
with  water.  It  being  the  first  practical  irriga- 
tion in  San  Joaquin  county,  great  enthusiasm 
among  the  people  of  Lodi  and  Woodbridge  and 
the  surrounding  country  is  manifested.  Hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  of  acres  will  be  made  green 
with  alfalfa,  and  many  orchards  will  be  made 
vigorous  through  irrigation  this  summer,  when 
heretoforelhe  country  has  been  parched  with 
heat  and  made  unbearable  by  dust.  The  people 
feel  as  if  they  had  cause  for  rejoicing. 

Grain  and  Fruit  Notes. — Stockton  Mail: 
Farmers  say  that  there  are  more  weeds  growing 
in  the  fields  now  t  lan  there  have  been  before 
for  20  years.  The  cause  of  so  many  weeds  this 
spring  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  season 
opened  very  early  and  then  frosts  followed  the 
warm  weathe..  The  frosts  didn't  liurt  the 
weeds,  but  it  retarded  the  growth  of  the  grain, 
and  in  that  way  gave  the  weeds  the  start  of  it. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  the  cold  weather,  the 
.1  heat  would  have  got  the  best  of  the  weeds  and 
kept  them  down.  W.  L.  Ashe,  who  is  in  town 
now,  and  who  has  been  traveling  extensively 
through  this  region  during  the  last  few  weeks, 
says  that  t!iousand-acre  fields  of  poppies  may 
be  seen.  But  it  is  not  alone  the  weeds  that  are 
doing  damage;  the  soil  needs  moisture  and  the 
wheat  is  thirsting  for  rain.  Singularly  enough, 
cold  has  a  drying  effect  on  the  ground.  One 
would  naturally  suppose  that  the  earth  would 
retain  moisture  better  in  cold  weather  than  in 
warm,  but  the  opposite  is  the  case.  Crops  on 
sandy  soils  are  in  worse  condition  than  those 
on  adobe  tracts,  because  sand,  containing  ai  it 


does  a  great  deal  of  rock,  is  comparatively  a 
good  conductor  of  heat.  It  waims  up  much 
more  quickly  than  adobe  in  hot  weather,  and 
cools  much  more  quickly  than  adobe  in  cool 
weather.  In  consequence  of  the  long  "  spell " 
of  cold  weather,  the  sandy  lands  have  been  so 
cold  that  the  growth  of  grain  has  been  stopped. 
Should  warm  weather  come  soon,  with  copious 
showers  of  rain,  the  sand  would  heat  up  and 
the  wheat  would  grow  wonderfully  fast  and 
produce  some  sort  of  a  crop,  but  probably  not 
so  much  as  12  bushels  to  the  acre.  From  Stock- 
ton southward  to  Fresno  the  wheat  looks  very 
bad.  From  here  to  New  Hope  it  is  in  better 
condition.  On  the  black  land  it  is  also  in  better 
condition.  Around  New  Hope,  on  the  low- 
lying  land,  a  fair  crop  will  be  raised,  in  Mr. 
Ashe's  opinion.  Near  Clements  the  prospects 
are  for  a  crop,  but  the  yield  will  not  be,  by  any 
means,  what  it  should  be.  It  is  reported  that 
frosts  have  done  great  damage  to  the  grapes. 
Moses  Marks,  who  has  a  vineyard  of  27  acres  in 
the  Lodi  region,  says  that  the  vines,  which 
were  looking  all  right  three  days  ago,  have 
turned  black.  It  is  feared  that  the  young 
watermelon  vines  in  the  Lodi  region  have  been 
injured  by  the  frosts.  The  heavy  hail  which 
fell  some  weeks  ago  did  more  damage  than  was 
appreciated  at  the  time.  Pear  trees,  which 
were  then  in  bloom,  were  stripped  of  their 
flowers,  and  as  a  consequence,  the  yield  of 
pears  this  season  will  be  small.  Joseph  Hale 
informed  J.  D.  Peters,  the  other  day,  that  the 
pear  trees  in  the  Hale  orchard  on  Roberts 
Island  will  not  yield  more  than  2000  or  3000 
boxes  this  year.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  hail, 
the  yield  would  have  been  8000  boxes. 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

Grain  Crop  Prospects.— Paso  Robles  Moon: 
The  dry  north  winds  which  have  been  blowing 
for  the  last  week,  up  to  April  29th,  have  not 
provided  the  sort  of  weather  that  was  necessary 
for  developing  a  grain  crop  that  was  already 
suffering  for  moisture.  Prospects  were  bad 
enough  Defore,  but  it  is  now  a  foregone  con- 
clusion that  the  wheat  crop  will  be  shorter 
than  for  a  number  of  years.  Probably  not  on  - 
half  as  much  wheat  will  be  turned  off  as  last 
season. 

Solano. 

The  Fkuit  Outlook. — Vacaville  Enterprise: 
Generally,  apricots  will  not  make  more  than 
half  a  ciop  in  this  neighborhood.  Cherries  are 
very  light,  running  from  a  tenth  of  a  crop  to  a 
half.  As  with  aoricots,  however,  some  ranches 
will  have  a  good  deal  of  fruit.  Plums  and 
prunes  are  very  light,  also.  The  pear  crop 
will  be  better  than  originally  thought,  though 
by  no  means  good.  Peaches  will  average  better 
than  anything  else.  Grapes  have  been  injured 
on  some  ranches,  but  generally  will  do  well. 

The  Grain  Prospect.— Su  sun  Republican: 
In  certain  localities  the  Hessian  fly  is  doing 
considerable  damage  to  growing  grain.  In  the 
hills  this  side  of  Vallejo  the  ravages  of  the  fly 
are  great,  entire  fields  are  completely  destroyed. 
Contra  Costa  county,  in  certain  sections,  is  also 
badly  affected.  The  grain  fields  in  this  section, 
Montezuma  hills  and  about  Dixon  and  Elmira 
are  not  affected  by  the  pest  and  are  all  in  prime 
condition,  and  unless  something  unforeseen 
and  unexpected  happens,  a  most  bounteous 
harvest  can  reasonably  be  expected. 

Sonoma. 

Fruit  Notes. — Santa  Rosa  Republican:  The 
first  strawberries  to  show  up  in  the  Santa  Rosa 
market  this  year  were  grown  by  Robert  Mather 
of  Bennett  valley.  Mr.  Mather  has  two  acres 
of  Longworth's  Proliflcs  and  they  keep  him 
very  busy.  Strawberries  came  in  about  two 
weeks  earlier  this  year  than  they  did  last.  They 
are  said  to  be  of  better  quality  than  the  crop  of 
1891.  The  cherry  crop  will  be  rather  light,  ac- 
cording to  som«  reports.  It  is  also  reported 
that  in  some  parts  of  the  coun  try  the  peach  and 
apricot  crops  will  be  below  the  average.  Mr. 
Philpot  of  Windsor  will  have  13  acres  of  rasp- 
berries next  season.  He  has  made  arrangements 
to  put  out  a  few  orange  trees  for  next  year. 
The  Santa  Rosa  Democrat  says:  M,  Fallon  of 
Forestville  reports  that,  in  his  opinion,  the 
peach  crop  in  that  section  is  generally  light. 
The  prune  trees  which  bore  heavily  last  year 
have  now  a  very  light  set,  and  the  light-bearing 
trees  of  last  season  have  only  a  mediam  crop. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  the  fruit  crop  will  be  below 
an  average.  The  cherries  will  yield  well  and 
the  promise  of  the  apple  crop  is  very  fair.  Willis 
Gauldin  repo its  his  prune  crop  as  very  light, 
he  thinks  not  more  than  one-third  as  heavy  as 
last  year.  He  attributes  the  shortage  to  the 
heavy  showers  which  fell  just  as  the  fruit  was 
coming  out  of  the  bloom  and  before  the  fall  of 
the  flower.  At  this  critical  period  he  says  there 
is  a  light  flower  dust  on  the  newly  formed  fruit 
which  seems  to  nourish  it  until  it  is  able  to 
draw  its  sustenance  from  its  parent  stem.  A 
heavy  shower  at  this  time  washes  off  this  dust 
and  much  of  the  fruit  will  fail  to  mature.  He 
attributes  the  light  set  to  this  cause,  and  infers 
from  it  that  (he  crop  will  not  be  nearly  so 
heavy  as  last  year.    D.  D.  Philips  reports  the 

firune  crop  of  Mendocino  township  as  very 
ight,  he  thinks  not  more  than  half  a  crop,  f  >r 
which  there  are  two  causes;  one,  the  unusual 
yield  of  last  year,  and  the  other,  the  heavy 
rains  during  the  bloom  season.  There  is  no  in- 
dication of  any  injury  to  the  grape  crop  in  Dry 
Creek  valley,  by  frost  or  otherwise. 

Siskiyou. 

Fertile  Mountain  Valleys. — Yreka  Journal: 
Travelers  on  railroads  through  the  mountain 
sections  do  not  get  a  view  of  the  country  as  in 
the  valley  sections,  from  the  fact  that  in  order 
to  obtain  grades  for  easy  hauling  the  uninhab- 
ited canyons  of  streams  are  utilized  for  the  most 
economical  railroad  building.  Back  from  the 
C,  &  O.  R.  R.,  on  either  side,  are  large,  fertile 
and  productive  valleys,  not  seen  by  those  trav- 
eling through  the  county  on  the  main  line, 
hence  many  through  travelers  no  doubt  think 
our  entire  county  is  composed  of  nothing  but 
rocky  mountains  and  dry  plains,  when  there  is 


really  no  region  more  productive  of  varied  re- 
sources to  make  Siskiyou  county  one  of  the 
richest  in  the  State,  which  fact  is  demonstrated 
more  fully  by  its  going  ahead  of  Shasta  and 
other  counties  south  in  the  rapidly  increasing 
population,  without  any  exertion  in  the  way  of 
a  boom  to  attract  new  comers.  Our  county  con- 
tains many  beautiful  valleys  locked  in  by 
mountains  to  render  them  delightful  retrea's 
for  residence  and  productive  in  the  way  of 
crops  and  fruit.  The  mountains  are  covered 
with  dense  forests  of  timber  of  great  value. 

Santa  Cruz. 

The  Strawberry  Crop.— Watsonville  Pajaro- 
nian:  The  strawberry  shipments  have  gone 
upward  with  a  boom  and  growers  are  feeli  g 
good  over  the  prospects  of  the  season.  The  crop 
is  going  to  be  large,  and  prices  have  held  up 
very  well  thus  far.  The  quality  of  the  Pajaro 
strawberries  was  never  better  than  it  is  this 
year.  They  are  large  in  size,  beautiful  in  color, 
and  firm  meated. 

Increased  Capacity  of  the  Beet  Factory. — 
Pajaronian:  The  work  of  doubling  the  capacity 
of  the  beet  factory  has  been  commenced.  But  a 
small  addition  will  be  made  to  the  factory 
buildings,  as  the  present  structure  will  hold 
most  of  the  new  machinery.  Sixty  carloads  of 
the  machinery  are  now  in  San  Francisco. 

Sutter. 

An  Extensive  Nursery.- YubaCity  Farmer : 
On  James  T.  Bogue's  home  place,  which  com- 
prises over  100  acres,  the  nursery  stock  has 
given  way  largely  to  orchard,  which  is  as 
thrifty  as  any  in  the  state.  About  30  acres  are 
yet  in  general  nurserj'  stock  from  the  seed  to 
two-year-old  trees.  Below  Starr  Bend,  Mr. 
B)gue  has  rented  320  acres,  and  now  has 
planted  55  acres  in  nursery  of  general  varietie-j 
planted  from  the  seed-bed  since  the  first  of  the 
year.  In  neat  rows  one-half  a  mile  long  the 
young  trees,  a  few  inches  apart  and  from  6  to 
12  inches  high,  presented  a  very  pretty  sight, 
and  when  one  considers  the  number  of  acres 
that  will  be  planted  from  this  nursery  of  over 
a  million  of  trees,  the  magnitude  of  the  busi- 
ness strikes  very  forcibly.  The  budding  season 
will  be  a  busy  one  there,  as  it  will  require  over 
40  men  a  month  or  more  to  go  over  the  same. 

The  Lady  Bugs. — Yuba  City  Independent: 
The  Australian  lady  bugs  which  were  placed  in 
the  orange  trees  on  the  premises  of  W.  H.  Lee 
in  Yuba  City,  are  increasing  rapidly.  They  are 
now  in  the  larva  state.  The  cooi  weather  has 
retarded  them  to  some  extent,  but  as  soon  as  it 
grows  a  little  warmer  it  is  expected  they  will 
wipe  out  the  scale.  If  any  one  in  the  county 
has  cottony  cushion  scale  on  trees  of  any  kind, 
he  can  procure  a  supply  of  the  lady  bugs  on 
application  to  the  County  Horticultu  al  Com- 
missioners, 

Tehama. 

Orchards  and  Vineyards. — Corning  Observer: 
The  orchard  of  R,  Hurlburt  is  receiving  a 
thorough  cultivation  and  presents  a  very 
handsome  appearance.  The  trees  have  made 
a  splendid  growth  and  should  produce  an 
abundant  crop  of  fruit  this  year.  W.  H. 
Stewart's  vineyard,  in  his  ten-acre  lot  of  the 
Fair  View  Colony,  is  now  showing  up  pretty 
well.  The  vines  are  growing  lovely,  but  he 
keeps  constantly  working  the  earth  around 
them  and  not  a  weed  to  be  seen  in  the  whole 
patch.  The  newly  planted  orchard  of  Mr. 
Rolling,  just  a  short  distance  west  of  town, 
also  presents  a  beautiful  appearance.  The 
trees  have  all  made  a  good  growth  so  far,  and 
not  a  weed  nor  brush  is  to  be  seen  in  the  care- 
fully tilled  field.  The  vineyard  and  orchard 
of  A.  B.  Aitken  is  doing  splendidly.  Mr, 
Aitken  has  40  acres  of  choice  land  just  south  of 
the  town  limits,  and  has  some  20  acres  of  the 
tract  planted  to  grapes  of  the  choicest  shipping 
varieties,  the  whole  of  which  will  come  into 
good  bearing  this  year.  Mr.  Aitken  also  has  a 
few  acres  planted  to  olives,  almonds,  figs  and 
deciduous  fruits,  and  the  trees  are  all  thrifty 
and  strong,  and  in  a  few  years  this  place  should 
yield  a  handsome  revenue. 

Ventura. 

Grain  and  Fruit  Crop  Prospects. — Ventura 
Democrat:  The  season  is  so  far  advanced  that 
little  or  no  rain  may  be  expected,  and  the  crops 
will  have  to  struggle  with  the  moisture  at 
present  in  the  soil.  Whether  there  is  enough 
to  produce  beans  and  corn  is  a  question  on 
which  there  is  difference  of  opinion.  Doubtless 
in  some  localities,  fair  i  ean  and  corn  crops  may 
be  raised,  particularly  the  former;  but  a  general 
yield  is  out  of  the  question.  Barley,  in  a  large 
degree,  will  also  be  a  comparative  failure, 
though  on  land  planted  last  year  to  corn  and 
beans,  the  barley  crop  never  looked  finer  in  any 
previous  year,  hence  a  great  deal  of  that  cereal 
will  be  produced  in  any  event.  Much  of  the 
lighter  grain  will  also  make  very  fair  hay,  and 
in  view  of  the  probable  shortness  of  dry  feed, 
next  fall,  very  little  of  it,  likely,  will  be  per- 
mitted to  go  to  waste.  The  apricot  yield,  from 
present  appearances  in  the  county,  will  be  twice 
as  large  as  that  of  last  season,  and  a  good  crop 
of  all  other  classes  of  fruit  seems,  from  all  ac- 
counts, to  be  assured.  It  is  a  little  too  early  to 
form  an  accurate  opinionjof  the  walnut  crop, 
but  the  present  signs  are  very  good  for  a  full 
average  yield. 

OREGON. 

Hop  Crop  Notes, — Eugene  Omrd :  Hop  men 
report  that  up  to  within  a  couple  of  weeks  ago 
hops  made  a  rapid  and  hardy  growth,  but  the 
past  two  weeks  they  have  grown  very  slowly 
owing  to  the  damp,  cold  weather.  They  ex" 
pect  them  to  come  out  all  right,  however,  and 
the  prospects  at  present  are  that  hops  will  com- 
mand a  good  price  next  fall.  They  are  now 
quoted  as  being  worth  35  cents.  Most  hop 
raisers  believe  that  the  hop  lice  are  going  to  be 
numerous  this  summer  and  many  of  them  are 
already  preparing  to  do  a  large  amount  of 
spraying, 
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ONE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND!!! 

Of  what  ?  Of  sturdy,  thrifty  settlers  wanted,  to  occupy  the 

-^KERN  RIVER  VALLEY,  CALIFORNIA.^- 


The  proposition  is  this:  Here  are  400,000  acr<js  of  tillable  land,  20  acres  of  which 
(it  all  being  irrigated)  is  enough  for  a  farm;  20  times  20,000  is  400,000,  and  20,000 
farmers  with  families  of  five  amount  to  ONE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  persons.  Now, 
if  you  will  be  good  enough  to  read  carefully  what  follows,  keeping  in  mind  that  it  is 
ABSOLUTELY  CORRECT,  it  may  be  of  value  to  you  or  your  neighbors. 


Four  Hundred  Thousand  (400,000)  Acres  of  Rich  Alluvial  Valley  Land. 
ALL  UNDER  IRRIGATION,  ALL  FOR  SALE. 


SOIL   A   RICH   SEDIMENT   DEPOSIT   FROM   TWENTY   TO   ONE   HUNDRED   FEET  DEEP. 

Produces  all  fruits  possible  to  both  the  temperate  and  semitropic  zones. 

The  home  of  the  peach,  apricot,  nectarine,  pear  and  raisin  grape. 
Fine  farming  and  stock  raising  country. 

Land  ready  for  cultivation  when  you  buy. 

On  main  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad. 

Land  under  the  largest  irrigation  system  in  America. 

Owned  by  the  largest  land  company  in  California. 


The  Kern  County  Land  Co.  is  the  only  land  company  in  California  that  owns  thousands  of  acres  of  choice 
fruit  land,  which  can  be  bought  from  the  owners,  by  the  farmer  DIRECT. 

No  middlemen.  No  real  estate  agents.  We  sell  to  the  farmer  and  colonist  direct.  He  thus  gets  the  land 
at  a  minimum  cost. 

This  Company  is  incorporated  and  has  a  capital  of  ten  million  ($10,000,000)  dollars.  Can  give  better  prices 
aad  terms  than  any  other  land  company  in  California  or  elsewhere. 

 FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION,  ADDRESS  


KERN  COUNTY  LAND  CO., 


8.  W.  FERGUSSON,  Agent. 


BAKERSPIELD,  CALIFORNIA. 


The"HOUSER" 


LEADS  ALL  OTHERS. 


Strongest  &  Most  Durable. 

Lightest  Draft  and   Most  Popular 
Machine  on  the  Coast. 


SEE  OUR  NEW  ANGLE  STEEL  SICKLE  BAR,  LAUFENBURG 
SHOE  AND  "STAR  "  CLEANER  AND  NEW  ANGLE  HEADER. 


SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS,  ADDRESS 

STOCKTON  C.  H.  &.  A.  WORKS, 


Box  M. 


New  Improved  Belt  Combined  Harvester 

"PRINCE." 


You  who  contemplate  buying  Harvesters  this  year,  please  examioe  the 


It  has  bad  a  thorougb  test,  having  cat  600  acres  in  two  weeks.  Size,  18  feet;  drawn  by  18  animals.  It  starts 
easy  and  possesses  light-running  qualities.  Having  two  6-(oot  diive  wheels,  20'inch  by  ^Inch  tires,  with  a  6-foot 
header  wheel,  renders  it  very  easy  of  operation. 

OUR  CLEANER  IS   ONE   OP  THE   BEST  MADE. 

This  machine  will  show  that  we  still  maintain  our  reputation  of  doing  what  we  do  well. 


XESTXiw!romA.L.s- 

Stocktojt,  Cal.,  Nov.  3,  1892. 
Ukssks.  Mattison  &  Williamson — Dear  Sirs:  I  have  run  your  "New  Prince  Belt  Link  Uacbloe,"  having 
finished  up  the  season  of  '91  with  it,  and  will  recommend  it  as  a  number  one  machine  in  every  respect.  As  for 
saving  and  cleaning  grain,  it  cannot  be  excelled.  I  also  particularly  recommend  it  (or  its  lightness  of  draft, 
requiring  but  20  animals  to  draw  It,  that  being  the  number  we  used  in  running  It  for  two  weeks,  mak'ng  an 
average  of  36  acres  per  day.  FR^K  CORCORAN. 

Twenty-Six  Milk  Hcobk,  Stanislaus  Cquntt,  Feb.  20,  IdBX 
IfBSSrg.  Maitbson  &  Williamson— Oentlemen:   The  New  Improved  "  Prince  "  Combined  Harvester  I  purchased 
from  you  last  year  has  proved  one  of  the  best  harvesters  I  have  ever  used.  I  cut  1500  acres  In  35  days  with  22  head 
of  horses,  without  change  of  team  and  without  one  breakage  or  delay.    [Signed]  JOSEPH  MOLL. 


MATTESON  &  WILLIAMSON  MF'G  CO. 
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Chronic  Arsenical  Poisoning.— A 
food  example  of  chronic  arsenical  poisoning 
on  a  large  scale  occurred  in  County  Asylum, 
Berry  wood,  and  a  short  account  of  it  may  be 
both  interesting  and  instructive.  In  the  en- 
deavor to  make  the  wards  of  an  asylum 
bright  and  chesrful,  and  to  do  this  at  as 
little  expense  as  possible,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  nature  of  the  coloring  materials 
used  may  be  overlooked,  and  that  some  of 
the  gastric  and  intestinal  disorders  which 
disturb  the  peace  of  mind  of  medical  super- 
intendents may  be  cases  of  arsenical  poison- 
ing. For  a  long  period  the  nurses  here 
were  in  poor  health.  First  one  and  then 
another  was  laid  down  until,  within  a  few 
months,  nearly  every  nurse  on  the  staff  had 
been,  or  was,  under  medical  treatment. 
Headache,  neuralgias,  gastric  derangements, 
loss  of  appetite,  constipation  or  diarrhoea, 
irritation  of  eyelids,  anaemia — these  were 
the  chief  symptoms  complained  of.  Drugs 
did  not  appear  of  much  avail,  but  a  holiday 
had  a  marked  efiEect  for  good.  At  last  one 
nurse  had  the  eye  symptoms  in  a  more 
pronounced  form,  and  suspicion  was 
aroused.  In  each  nurse's  room  was  a  green 
baize  curtain,  used  as  a  covering  for  dresses, 
etc.  A  portion  was  taken  and  examined. 
It  was  found  to  be  impregnated  with  arsenic 
to  an  astonishing  extent.  These  curtains 
were  removed;  the  rooms  freely  ventilated; 
medical  treatment  was  stopped;  the  symp- 
toms disappeared,  and,  thoi^h  some  months 
have  elapsed,  have  not  returned.  The 
baize  was  similar  to  that  used  for  covering 
doors,  etc.,  and  was  obtained  from  two 
manufacturers.— W.  Harding,  M.  B.,  in  the 
Lancet. 

Soporific  Properties  oe  Lettuce.— 
Although  preparations  of  lettuce  have  from 
very  early  times  had  a  reputation  in  medic- 
me  for  their  soporific  properties,  the  narco- 
tic constituent  of  the  plant  has  never  been 
ascertained  with  any  certainty.  Various 
neutral,  fatty,  and  waxy  bodies  separated 
from  the  milky  sap  of  different  species  of 
Lactuca  have  been  from  time  to  time  de- 
scribed as  compounds  of  medicinal  value, 
but  on  the  other  hand  it  has  been  denied 
that  the  dried  milk  sap,  lactucarium,  in 
spite  of  its  narcotic  odor,  possesses  any  se- 
dative action,  and  in  fact,  this  preparation 
is  no  longer  officinal  in  England  or  the 
United  States.  It  is,  therefore,  interesting 
to  learn  in  a  communication  from  the  Re- 
search Laboratory  of  the  Phaamaceutical 
Society,  read  recently  before  the  Clinical 
Society,  that  Mr.  T.  S.  Dymond  has  es- 
tablished beyond  doubt  the  presence  of  hy- 
oscyamine,  the  principal  alkaloid  of  bella- 
donna and  henbane,  not  only  in  the  cab- 
bage and  Cos  varieties  of  the  common  let- 
tuce, L.  sativa,  but  also  in  the  wild  lettuce, 
L.  virosa.  The  amount  in  the  young  plants 
is  certainly  very  minute,  but  in  the  official 
green  extract,  which,  according  to  the  di- 
rections of  the  "British  Pharmacopoeia,"  is 
to  be  prepared  from  the  flowering  herb  of 
L.  virosa,  the  mydriatic  alkaloid  occurs  to 
the  extent  of  0.02  per  cent. 

The  Best  Mosquito  Remedy. — Mr.  C. 
H.  Russel,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  has  re- 
cently communicated  to  us  the  following 
interesting  fact:  A  very  high  tide  recently 
broke  away  the  dike  and  flooded  the  salt 
meadows  of  Stratford,  Conn.  The  receding 
tide  leit  two  lakes,  nearly  side  by  side,  of 
the  same  aize.  In  one  lake  the  tide  left  a 
dozen  or  more  small  fishes,  while  the  other 
one  was  fishless.  A  recent  examination 
showed  that  while  the  fishless  lake  contained 
tens  of  thousands  of  mosquito  larvae,  that 
containing  the  fishes  had  in  it  no  larvae. 
An  English  gentleman  living  on  the  Riviera, 
according  to  a  correspondent  of  Nature, 
having  been  troubled  by  mosquitoes,  dis- 
covered that  they  bred  in  the  large  tanks 
kept  for  the  purpose  of  storing  fresh  water, 
which  is  rather  a  rare  commodity  at  this 
Mediterranean  resort.  He  put  a  pair  of 
carp  in  each  tank  and  succeeded  in  this  way 
in  extirpating  the  insect  pest.  The  utiliza- 
tion of  fish  in  this  way  is  an  old  suggestion, 
and  a  very  practical  one  under  some  circum- 
stances. Many  people  suffer  from  the  mos- 
quito plague  when  the  insect  breeds  in  a 
circumscribed  and  easily  accessible  place, 
and  where  it  could  be  destroyed  by  some 
such  method  as  that  used  by  the  level- 
headed Englishman. — Insect  Life. 


■  No  form  of  vice,  not  wordliness,  not 
greed  «f  gold,  not  drunkenness  itself,  does 
more  to  unchristianize  society  than  evil  tem- 
per. For  embittering  life,  for  breaking  up 
communities,  for  withering  up  men  and 
women,  for  taking  the  bloom  off  childhood, 
in  short,  for  sheer  gratuitous  misery-pro- 
dncing  power,  this  influence  stands  alone." 
Henry  Drummond. 


To  Sail  for  England. 

Mr.  W,  A.  Shafor  of  Middletown,  Ohio, 
the  importer  of  Oxford  Down  Sheep,  sails 
for  England  on  May  13th  and  will  return  in 
July.  Mr.  Shafor  has  already  booked  suffi- 
cient orders  to  warrant  him  in  increasing  his 
importation  by  one-third,  his  usual  number 
being  200  each  year,  while  this  year  he  will 
import  300  of  the  best  English  product.  This 
breed  of  sheep  is  said  to  be  peculiarly  adap- 
ted to  California  and  Oregon  climate  and 
conditions.  A  good  plan  for  those  inter- 
ested would  be  for  neighbors  to  combine 
and  purchase  a  carload,  and  make  a  saving 
on  freight.  Orders  should  be  in  early,  as  a 
large  portion  of  this  year's  importation  is  al- 
ready sold. 

Natural  Gas  at  Stockton.  —  The 
female  department  of  the  State  Asylum  was 
lighted  last  week  for  the  first  time  with 
natural  gas  from  one  of  the  State's  wells. 
One  hundred  burners  were  lighted  and  gave 
a  beautifui  illumination  of  the  large  build- 
ings. After  the  lights  were  burned  one 
hour  there  was  no  lowering  of  the  gas  res- 
ervoir orer  the  well.  Heretofore  the  gas 
lights  were  extinguished  in  the  asylum  at 
10  o'clock,  but  the  supply  of  natural  gas  is 
so  large  that  attendants  will  not  be  restric- 
ted in  its  use.  In  addition  to  lighting  the 
buildings,  natural  gas  from  this  well  will  be 
used  to  run  the  engines  for  pumping  water 
and  sewage,  and  also  for  operating  the  big 
laundry  at  the  asylum.  Work  is  progressing 
on  a  larger  well,  and  when  that  rf  aches  a 
depth  of  1700  feet,  which  is  the  depth  of  the 
well  at  the  female  department,  the  saving  to 
the  State  will  be  above  $250  a  month  in 
light  and  fuel  expense. 


4S6old  in  '88 
2,288  sold  in  '89 
6,268  sold  in  '90 
20,049  sold  in  '91 
60v 


will  be  sold  In '92   

A  Steel  Windmill  and  Steel 
Tower  every  3  r^lnutea. 
0:7*  These  figures  tell  the 
story  of  the  ever-srowlng, 
ever-ffOinSf  everlasting 
Steel  Aermoter.  Where 
one  Koes  others  follow, 
we  **Take  the  Country." 

Though  sold,  we  were  unable  to  make  all  of 
the  20,049  Aermotyrs  In  *9l.  Orderi  oftem 
waited  8  weeks  to  be  filled,  but  now  we  have 
vastly  increased  our  plant  and  are  prepared 
promptly  to  plant  our  increase  ia  every 
habitable  portion  of  the  globe. 

Are  you  curious  to  know  how  the  Aor* 
motor  Co-  in  the  4th  jearoflU  exist- 
ence, came  to  make  many  tlmes  as 
many!  windmills  as  all  other 
makers  combined?  How  wo 

came  to  originate  the  Steel  Wheel, 
the  Steel  Fixed  Tower.thP  Steel  ^  H 
Tilting  Tower?  «<  3" 

lat.  We  commenced  Id  a  field  in  ^  9 
which  there  had  been  no  im-provt-  <  ^ 
mcn(  for  35  years,  and  In  which  0) 
there  seemed  no  talent  or  ambl  i 
tlon, and  none  has  yet  been  Bhown  ^ 
except  in  feeble  Imitation^  O 

of  our  Inventions.       ;i  $ 

2d.  Before  commencing  the  ^ 
manufacture, exhaustive  scien-  O  ^ 
tiflo  investigation  and  expert-  3 
menta  were  made  by  a  skilled  q  (ft 
mechanical  engineer, in  which  ^  C 
over    5,000    dynamometrlc  n  ^ 


tests  were  made  on  61  differ- 


ent  forms  of  wheels,  propel-  q 
led  by  artificlaland  therefore  ^  q 
uniform  wind,  which  settled  o)  ^ 
definitely  many  questions  O  ^ 
—  ^^HHHBi^Bi^H^v  relating  to  the  proper  speed  < 
of  wheel,  the  best  form,  angle,  curvature  and  amount  of  sail  <^ 
Burfacs,  the  resistance  of  air  to  rotation,  obstruotionR  in  the  ^  ^ 
wheel,  such  as  heavy  wooden  arms,  obstructions  before  the  ^ 
wheel,  as  in  the  vaneleis  mill,  and  many  other  more  ab-  {  ? 
■troie,  though  not  less  important  quesdons.    ThOSe  fi)  ^ 

tnvestlsatlons  proved  that  the  power  of  C'o 
the  best  wind  wheels  could  be  doubled,  -«  mT 
andthe  AERMOTOR  dally  demonstrates  <  m 
It  has  been  done. 

3d.  To  the  liberal  policy  of  the  Aermotor  Co.,  that  guaran-  ^  C) 
tees  its  g*ods  satisfactory  or  pays  freight  both  ways,  and  o  e 
to  the  enormous  output  of  Its  factory  which  enables  It  to  ftir-  c  3 
Dish  the  best  article  at  less  than  the  poorest  la  sold  for.  For  ^  ^ 
■92  we  furnish  the  mOSt  perfect  bearings  ever  Q)  • 
put  in  a  windmill,  and  have  made  an  exhaustive  rS'  3  » 

vision  of  the  Aermotor  and  Towers.       —  S- 

If  you  want  a  strong,  stiff,  Steel  Fixed  Tower— orif  you  !1J  — 
want  the  tower  you  don't  have  to  climb  (the  Steel  Tilting  ®  £ 
Tower)  and  the  Wheel  that  runs  when  all  others  stand  stilT  jS 


that  costs  you  less  than  wood  and  lasts  ten  times  as  long  %  ^ 
(The  Steel  Aermotor)  or  If  you  want  a  Geared  Aermotor  to  O  c 
churn,  grind,  cut  feed,  pomp  water,  turn  grindstone  and  O.  ^ 
aaw  wood,  that  does  the  work  of  4  horses  at  the  cost  of  j  o 
one  ($100),  write  for  coplonsly  illustrated  printed  matter,  «  m 
showing  erery  conceivable  phase  of  windmill  construction  Si  c 
and  work,  to  the  AERMOTOR  CO.  12th  and  Rock-  i-TJ 
Wall  SvB.,  Chloaco,  or  27  and  29  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco.     7  • 


MATTHIAS  GRAY  CO., 

206  POST  STBBET,  SAN  FBANOISCO. 


 ,  TEIN  WAV: 


Importer  of  American  and  Foreign 
Band    Inetruments,   Accordions,  VloUns, 
Onltsra,  Sheet  Mnalc,  Hooka,  Etc. 


The  Onl7  German  Varmers'  Haa:*'lne  on  the 
Paoiflo  Ooact, 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  MONTHLY  —  ONLV  «1. 00  PER 
Tear.    Sample  Copy   Froo     AdilrenB  TTIK  J.  0. 
JRN8  CO.,  IIM  Treat  Avi.nun,  San  Kranrlnon,  Cal. 


ARE  YOU  A 

Hay  Baler  ?    If  soj  do  ynii  usb  dut  Fatenl 

i^CROSS  HEAD' 


IF  NDT»  WHY  NOT? 


•MADE  ONLY  BY  — 


The  Washburn  &  Moen  Mfg.  Co. 

San  Francisco  Office  and  Warehouse 
8  and  lo  Pine  Street. 


»  ■»TT»WY  *HO«LT  ••WIWO  >WD   ywODUCga   BUrriCiCNT  ELECTRlCtTV  TO   PWOOUCC  A  ftHOCK. 


■OX   ■ATTCMltS.      CLCCTRICITY  WILL  CUHE   YOU  AND  KEEP  VOU  IN  HtALTH. 

wnmm  imiML  trcatmknt.  pricc  op  bclts,  va,  •to,  Vta.  givk  waist  mcasurk,  Fnicib 
ruu.  MnTicULAM.     aNKATcvT  orrcR  even  maoc.     dr.  C.  B.  JUDD.  DETROIT,  MICH. 


JOSHUA  HENDY  MACHINE  WORKS 


Froprietori  of  the  City  Iron  Works. 

PRINCIPAL  OPPIOB,  NO.  61   FREMONT  ST., 
Works,  Cor.  Bay,  Kearny  and  Francisco  Sts., 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CAUFORNU. 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in 

Boilers,  Engines,  Pomps  andMacIilner} 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

WATER  PIPE  FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

I^ap-Welded  Wroaght-Iron  Tnblng  Oonpled  with 
Patent  I.ead-Lilned  Oonpllngs. 

FOR  IRRIQATINQ,  FARU,  DAIRY  AND  OTHER  PURPOSES 


MANUFACTtJRltRB  OP 


ag'on.  TC>"^7C^jxr  x^-A-Tun.  xTCT-oms^es. 
Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

NO.  ISO  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANOISOO,  OAL. 
Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  supplied  for 
making  Pipe      Estimates  given  when  required.    Are  prepared  f  r  coating  all 
sizes  of  Pipes  with  a  c3mpotition  of  Caal  Tar  and  Aapbaltum. 


CLUFF  BROTHERS, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Grocers. 

Orders  by  M»1I  Promptly  Filled.   Packed  and  Shipped  Free  of  Charg^e. 

Send  for  Price  List,  or  send  as  a  list  of  what  you  want  and  we  will  put  prices  to  it  and  mail  it  back  for  yooi 

approval,  by  which  you  can  see  what  you  save  by  ordering  from  us. 
All  Goods  Guaranteed  as  Bepre8ented,wlth  Special  Terms  to  Grange  Trade- Card  Members. 

 ADDRESS  

CLUFF  BROTHERS,  Grange  Department,  9  Montgomery  Ave.,  S.  F. 


COAL,  COKE  AND  PIG  IRON, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL, 
J" J,  O.  "V^llson.  ct?  Oo.,        lVEct3:*lZLet  St.,  S.  F. 

Country  Correspondence  Solicited. 


COFFEE  MILLS. 

WEATHER  VANES. 


For  the  Cheapest  and  Best      QR^JN  &  STORE 

SCALE  TRUCKS. 

GROCERS'  FIXTURES. 


Of  any  Style  known  to  the 
trade,  address 


HOWE   SCALE  CO., 


76  Front  St.,  Portland,  Oreoron 


411  MARKET  ST..  SAN  FRANOISOO.  OAL. 


AQEITS 
WANTED 


RRFFD'^  ^UNIVERSAL  WEEDER  &  CULTIVATOR 

V  Ilk  b  l#   W  .^^^^^^Endorsed  and  aied  by  the  best  Farmeri  throngboat  the  coontry. 
Thu  Woeder  haa  come  to  ti&j 


DO  doubt  ftbout  that. 

T.  B.  TERRY. 
"  I  oaD  not  lee  how  any  progress- 
Ito  farmer  oan  do  without  one." 

J.  8.  WOODWARD.  . 
'  The  Weoder  keeps  the  land  clean  and  mellow,  and  1r  juat  what  I  bare 
I b«pn  wanting  for  years."  WALDO  P.  BROWW, 

____  Send  for  Illustrated  Pamphlet,  *'  The  Growth  and 
Ottltubb OF  Crops  "  Knapr.  BURRELt  A  CO.,  General  Agents,  Portland,  Ore. 


"  A  HeooDd  year's  trial  convincea 
mo  more  than  ever  of  ita  valua." 

JOHN  GOULD. 
"  It  fully  superaedea  the  hoe,  dolof 
belter  wark  aud  ten  times  as  fait." 

W.  T.  OHAMBRRLAIK. 
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BECK  FRuirlvflPORATOR 

Thia  uneqnaled  appftratua  Is  constructed  on  a  new  and 
novel  principle,  br  which  ita  capacity  (or  rapid  and  uol> 
form  evaporation  o(  (rult  ia  attained  to  a  degree  that  is 
wonderful.  It  creates  a  rapid  and  contiouous  current  of 
hot  air  and  distributes  it  equally  and  uniformly  over 
every  portion  of  the  (ruit  surface,  carries  oS  every  par- 
ticle of  moisture  as  fast  aa  extracted  and  leaves  the  fruit 
bright  and  clear  and  of  excellent  flavor. 

Send  tor  circulars.  Address 

T.  &  W.  A.  BECK, 

Watsonvllle. 


DAISY  WAGON 

Write  na  for  prices  and  full  particular*.  Address 
TRUMAN,  HOOKER  *  CO., 

SAN  FRANCISCO.... and  FRESNO. 


BROWNE'S 


-PATENT- 


SQUIRREL 
EXTERMINATOR. 


This  Is  an  apparatus  for  burning 
straw  and  sulphur,  and  also  forces 
the  fames  down  their  hnles,  which 
never  fails  to  kill.  I  will  give  $100 
Id  case  the  exterminator  does  not  kill 
(If  properly  applied^  every  ground 
squirrel  that  its  deathly  fumes 
comes  In  contact  with.  Tbouaands 
are  In  use.  Pric*  $3.00.  Send  tor 
circalars  to 

F.  E.  BROWNE, 

814  Se  816  8o.  Bprlcs  St., 
Loa  Anseles,  Gal. 


HAPPY  WHILE  YOU  LIVE,  FOR 

.YOU  WILL  BE  A  LONG  TIME  DEAD 

To  be  Happy- buy  a  > 

ISTEELMILL 

AND  A  DXiiUY  STEEL  TO\VEE. 


With  frrap^iite  bozea  the  Pnndy  Wind  nill  re- 
(lofrei  no  oil  for  yran,  therefore  no  more  cllmh- 
loif  towers,  no  more  (iUIn^  towers  to  break 
down  and  injure  yon  or  your  cattle.  Recdn  no 
attention  and  is  warrftoted  tn  In&l  longer  than 
other  mitli  that  are  oiierl,  and  Will  He  Sent  to 
Good  Pnrtlf'ii  on  80  Da;s  Test  Trial.  If  not 
•aliifarti^ry  fr<^i(.'ht  will  be  paid  both  ways.  The 
Dandy  Hicr]  Tower  (»  a  Four  Corner  Tower,  the 
ler*  made  out  of  heavy  an^le  sUfel.  The 
(firtfl  And  brace*  are  very  itronc;:  and  ■ubitantlal, 
and  of  the  very  beat  tteel  made.  It  Is  the  most 
Kracefol,  ttrocK  and  durable  tower  on  the  market, 
and  can  be  erected  In  one-half  the  time  of  awooden 
tower. We  will  not  allow  OTjrs**lves  to  be  undersold* 

Challenge  Wind  Mill  &  Feed  Mill  Co., 
Batavia,  Kane  Co.t  III. 


PECK, 

71 2-71 4  Market  St. ,  opp.  Third  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Patronized  by  the  Orang^e  and  Farmers 
Alliance  of  California 

 AS  THE  BEST  PLACE  TO  BUY  

Clothing,Shjrts,Underwear, 
Hose,  Etc. 

Manufacturer,  Wholesaler  and 
Retailer. 


THE  OSBOME  MACHINERY 

LEADS  THEM  ALL. 


D.  M.  OSBORNE  &  CO.,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  and  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


MAMOFAOTURGRS  OP 


Mowers,  Reapers,  Self-Binders,  All-Steel  Rakes  and 
Harrows,  and  Heavy  Jobbers  in 
Binding  Twine. 

THE   OSBORNE  MOWER 

Is  a  World  Beater  in  Alfalfa,  Clover,  Grain ,  Tame  or  Wild  Hay.  Simple 
Gearing,  Durable  Parts-mainly  malleable.  Rapid  Motion,  High  Wheels. 
Wide  Tread,  Loose  and  Flexible  Cutter  Bar;  has  attained  a  world-wide 
reputation  of  superiority,  and  their  immense  sales  show  their  popular 
appreciation.  Farmers  before  buying  should  examine  and  compare  them 
with  all  others.  We  are  confident  of  the  result.  Call  on  our  nearest 
agent  or  write  us  for  catalogue  and  prices.  Address 

D.  M,  OSBORNE  &  CO.,  Bluxome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


By  Reducing  the  Interest  of  the  Debt 
The  Nation  Makes  a  Saving. 

By  using  CAKROLINEUM  AYENARIUS 


lOOO's  of  Dollars  will  be  Sayed. 


FARMERS,  Orchardlsts,  Wlne-Growers,  Hop-Qrowera,  Cbictcen-Rancbers,  let  us  tell  you: 

Save  money  and  work  by  pa'nting  your  Fen-es,  Barns,  Btables,  Troughs,  Stakes,  Poles  and  all  wood  exposed 
to  moisture  or  c'insat  c  influences  wit  i  the  celebrated  Carbollneum. 

IT  13  EXCELLENT.    IT  IS  CHEAP.    It  prolongB  the  life  of  wood  at  least  100%. 

It  Is  at  loggerheads  with  Insects,  Chicken  Lice  and  Vermin.    They  don't  like  Carbollneum;  they  keep  away. 
It  is  an  enemy  to  Rats  and  mice;  they  lose  their  appetite  for  wood  treated  with  Carbollneum. 
It  disinfects  Barns  and  Stables  and  destroys  Microbes. 

It  prevents  Shingles  coated  with  Carbollneum  from  rotting,  warping  or  cracliing. 

It  makes  Rope  nice  and  p'lable,  it  beats  tar  loating. 

It  contains  no  acids  or  Injurious  or  poisonous  ingredienfs. 

It  is  THE  BEST  WOOD  i-RESERVER  IN  THE  WORLD.  We  state  facts  and  have  testimonialB  genuine  and 
indisputable. 

  SEND  ORDERS  TO   

OARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  CO. 

MT7ECEE  &  CO..  Pacific  Coast  Agents,  319  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  NEWCOMB  FLY-SHUTTLE  LOOM 


This  is  the  original  FLYING- 
SHUTTLE  LOOM,  and,  in  fact, 
tha  only  thoroughly  successful 
Loom  ever  invented  for 

Rag  Carpet  Kmm. 


We  will  seDd  you  our 
large     FaU  Catalogue, 

Free,  which  will  show  you 
how  $10  per  day  can  be  made  on 
this  machine. 

We  have  hundreds  of  testi- 
monials and  many  sworn  affi- 
davits which  prove  the  capacity 
of  this  Loom  to  be  100  yards 
per  day,  and  upwards. 

There  Is  a  fine  opening  for  a 
sood  business  in  )our  town. 
Write  to-day  for  circulars. 

Ment'on^thls  paper.  Address 


C.  N.  NEWCOMB,  323  WARREN  STREET,  DAVENPORT,  IOWA, 


S.  W.  Corner  Kearny  and  Montgomery  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 

Free  Ooaob  to  and  From  tbe  House.  J.  W.  BROKGR,  Proprietor. 


DEWEY  &  CO.  m^Al^^T/^ro^i''-]  PATENT  AGENTS 


PURE  PRESERVATIVE 


-FOR  


MILK  AND  CREAM 

Will  keep  MIIU  and  Cream  aweet  and  fresh 
even  In  the  warmext  and  muKKieRt  weather. 
Butter  and  Cheexe  kept  frtt«Ii  in  their  origi- 
nal condition  for  many  months. 


A  Simple  Experimental  Test. 

Send  for  sample,  which  we  mail  free,  and  tslcinf 
two  separate  quarts  of  new  milk;  Into  one  put  i  of 
a  teasf-oonful  of  Preservallne;  put  nothing  into  the 
other,  and  set  them  side  by  side  so  that  the  temperatur* 
of  the  milk  may  be  the  same.  See  which  keeps  sweet 
the  longer  and  which  raises  the  more  cream. 

Prpservaline  is  the  only  genuine  prfservative  that  has 
ever  been  ditcovered.  It  is  the  cheapest,  because  it  is 
not  only  the  BEST,  but  because,  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
Harmlesi,  Tasteless,  Odorless,  Simple,  Economical,  and, 
above  all,  absolutely  Effective. 

Send  for  circular  giving  full  directions,  also  prices. 

G.  G.  WICKSON  i  CO., 

3  &  5  Front  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

141  Front  St.,  Portland  Or. 

846  N.  Main  St.,  Lios  ADsrelea,  Gal. 


Liebold  Harness  Co. 


110  UcAUister  St.,  Saa  Francisco. 

Elegant  Hand-Made  Buggy  Harness.  All 
Styles  of  Harness  on  Hand. 

Send  for  Pescriptive  Price  lists. 


Is  a  marvel.   Saves  Time— Labor— Hay. 
An  economical  remedy  for  scarce  help. 
Will  Load  a  Ton  of  Hay  in  5  minutes. 
Gathers  the  Hay  clean.  Loads  loose  Grain. 
Loads  Green  Clover  for  Silo  use. 
Strong,  Light,  Easily  Hitched  to  Wagon. 

— Over  14,000  in  use  

Send  for  circular  "  What  Farmers  Say." 
KEYSTONE  MFG.  CO^,  sterling,  HI. 

Branches: 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Council  Bluffs,  la 
Columbus,  O. 


GALE 

BAKER v«A^^  HAMILTON  " 
SAN  FRANCISCO-SACRAMENTO 


BEST   TREE  WASH. 

Greenbank"  98  degrees  POWDERED  CAUSTIC 
80T>A  (te^te  99  S-10  per  cent)  recommended  by  ths 
highest  authorities  in  the  State.  Also  Common  Cisustic 
Scxia  and  Potash,  etc.,  for  sale  by 

T.   W.  JACKSON  at  CO., 

Muiufacturers'  Agents, 
104  Mr.rfcat  St.  EUid  8  OrtllforQls  St.,  8.  F. 
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BAKING  PAN 

THE  BEST  ON  EARTH. 


Positively  Uneaualed  for  Baking  Meats 
Fowls,  Fish,  Paddings,  Etc. 

SELF-BASTING— Any  article  cooked  in  it  RETAINS 
ITS  JUICKS  AND  FLAVORS,  thus  making  it  MOKE 
PALATABLE  AND  NUTRITIOUS,  MORE  JUICY  AND 
TENDER,  than  it  cooked  in  any  other  way. 

NO  PAKBOILINQ.  U  bakes  Bread,  Cakes  and 
[biddings.  Try  it  thoroughly,  and  you  will  never  use 
any  other. 

J.  O.  MAYNARD, 

Mo.  818  Fin*  Street  San  Francisco,  Oal. 

Sole  Agent  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 

BBI^IABIiE   AGENTS  WANTED. 


THIS  COMPLETE   KIT   OF  TOOI.S 

Send  for  No.  16  Illustrated  CaUlogae. 

TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO..  San  Francisco. 


motive:" 

— '  Bas  and  Gasoline 


POWER 


ENGINES 

  Have  fewer  parts,  and  are 

^^^^^^■^■■■^^  therefore  less  likely  to  get  out 
of  order  than  any  other  gas  or  gasoline  engines  now 
built.  Jnst  light  the  burner,  turn  the  wheel,  and  It 
rans  all  day. 

MAKES  NO  SMEI.I.  OK  DIKT. 

Kg  double  or  false  explosions,  so  frequent  with  the 
unreliable  spark, 


For  Blmpllclty  It  Beats  the  World. 

It  Oils  itself  Automatically, 

N»  Batteries  or  Electric  Sparki 

It  runs  with  a  Cheaper  Grade  of  Gasoline  than  anjri 
other  Engine. 


FOB  DB8CRIPTIVE  CIECULARS  APPLY  TO 

PALMER  &  REY,  Manufacturers, 

SaR  Franeisco,  Cal.  and  Portland,  Or.  ' 


JfTRTr.L'S  VICTOR 


HAV  PRESS 


GEO.ERTEI.A  C  O.  OUIN  C  V,  III 


J.  F.  Hoi/ouTON,  PrealdeDt,  J.  L  N.  Bhepard,  VIoe-Pres. 
OiiAS.  R.  Btort,  Seo'y,  R.  H.  Maoill,  Qen.  Ag"!. 

Home  Hntnal  Insnrance  GompaD), 

M.  E.  Cor.  CmlironUs  mm*  SaBsome  Sla., 

iMrxjBi  oRATeD  A.  D.  1864.  San  FraaelMO. 

I/""*"  P»ld  8lno»  Omnlzatlon  |S,I7S,759  Jl 

A*iwt«,  .laniikry  1, 1891   867,511  19 

'MnMjii  r-ald  XJ-a  In  Gold   300.000  00 

Wer  iUEFLOil  VTor  «Ter»thin«..  ....  ..  .  ..  .  .  .    STg'aoi  U 


THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY, 

 PATENT  OWNERS  OF   

NOBEL'S  DYNAMITE,  N0BEL8  EXPLOSIVE  GELATINE,  NOBEL'S 
GELATINE-DYNAMITE,  AND  THE  JUDSON  IMPROVED  POWDER. 

Beat  SBd  StroBseat  ExpIoalTM  !■  tta«  World. 

orxjiDsonsr  jpo"w^i:)ei^. 

The  only  Reliable  and  Efficient  Powder' for  Stamn  and  Bamk  Blasting:.  Railroad  OontractorB  and  Farmers 
use  no  other.  As  others  IMITATE  our  Olani  Powder,  so  do  they  Jndaon.  bjr  maBaraetorlBc 
an  Inferior  artlele. 


The  Giant  Powder  Co.  having  built  Black  Powder  Works,  with  all  the  latest  ImproTements,  at  Clipper  Gap,  Placer 
County,  known  as  TUE  CI.IPPEB  HII.I.S,  offer  this  powder  and  guarantee  it  the  best. 

CAPS  and  FUSE  at  iKtweat  Batea. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY.  30  California  St.,  San  Francisco 


No  atory  need  be  told  of  the  Cyelone  or  of  th«  number  that  have  been  sold.  They  oan  be  (e«n  worldnK  in 
every  inhabited  part  of  the  Pacific  Slope  whilst  hundreds  are  exported  every  year. 

The  Cyclone  mill  Is  not  an  experiment,  but  acknowledged  by  all  who  have  nsed  it  to  be  the  most  powerful  and 
durable  mill  on  the  market. 

It  Is  simple  In  construction,  has  no  cogs  or  complicated  gearing  to  get  out  of  order.  Has  only  three  principal 
bearings,  heavily  babbited  boxes  and  self  oiling  apartments. 

The  wheel  and  vane  of  the  Cyclone  (which  are  the  most  durable  parts  of  any  solid  wheel  mill)  are  made  strong 
and  of  well  seasoned  wood  finished  with  the  best  lead  and  oil  which  neither  blister  In  the  tan  nor  is  consumed  by  rust 

Send  for  lUuBtrated  Catalogue  to 

Pacific  Manufacturing  Company, 

575  MISSION  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

Manufacturers  and  Jobbers  of  Windmills,  Pumps,  Tanks,  TUBULAR 
WELL  TOOLS,  Pipe,  Fittings,  Etc.,  Etc. 


GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION. 

SHIPPING  i  COMMISSION  HOUSE. 

OFFICE.  108  DAVIS  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
WarehonBS  and  Wharf  at  Port  OOBta. 


CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED 

Money  advanced  on  Orain  in  Store  at  lowest  possible  rates  of  Interest. 
Pall  Oarsoes  of  Wbeat  famiahed  Shippers  at  short  notlca 

ALSO  ORDERS  FOR  GRAIN  BAGS.  Agricoltaral  Implements.  Waggons,  Groceries 
and  Merchandise  of  every  description  solicited. 

E.  VAN  EVERY,  Manaflrer.  A.  M.  BELT,  Assistant  Manaser. 


SURE  DEATH 

To  Scale  Bug  and  all 
Insect  Pests. 

Now  is  the  time  to  effectually  guard  your 
Fruit  Trees  against  the  visitation  of  all 
INSECT  PESTS  by  spraying  them  with  the 

Ongerth  Liquid  Tree  Protector, 

The  only  effectual  remedy  In  the  market 
Indorsed  by  the  University  of  California. 

When  Grafting  or  Budding  use  our 
Liquid  Grafting  Compound. 

Send  for  circular  with  testimonials  to 


^  Ongertli  Wing  CoiDonnd  Co. 


a  IS  Davis  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO  CALIFORNIA 


AMERICAN  EXCHANGE  HOTEL, 


CO 
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Commi^iiioii  l^ercliaDti;. 


DALTON  BROS.. 

Commission  Mercl\ant8 

—AMD  DIALIBa  IN  

CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON  PRODUCE 

Qreen  and  Dried  Fruits, 
Grain,  Wool,  Hides,  Beans  and  Potatoes. 

Advances  made  on  Oonalirmnente. 

808  ft  810  Davis  St.,         San  Franolsoo 

[P.  0.  Box  1086.] 
JVOonslgnments  Solicited. 


ALLISON,GRAY&CO. 

601 .  608,  506.  607  St  600  Front  St, 
And  800  Washington  St,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

GREEN  and  DRIED  FRUITS, 

POUI.TRT,EOO8,OAHE,GRAIN,PBODU0K 
AND  WOOIi. 


MQORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN.  FLOUR 

 AND  

General  Commission  Merchants, 

810  California  St..  S.  F. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 


i0'Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal  advances 
made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of  interest. 


WETMORE  BROTHERS. 

Commission  Merchapts. 

GREEN  AND  DRIED  FRUIT,  NUTS, 
PRODUCE,  POULTRY,  EGGS, 
HIDES,  PELTS,  ETC. 

CONSIONUENTS  SOLICITED.    PROMPT  RETURNS. 
418,  416  &  417  Washintfton  St., 

(P.  0.  Box  2099.)  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


[IBTABLIBHMD  1864.] 

GEORGE  MORROW  k  CO., 

HAY  and  GRAIN 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 
88  Olay  Street  and  38  Oonunerolal  Street 
Sam  FRAHOiaoe,  Oal. 

sv  smppora  obdebs  a  spboaltt.'vs 


EVELETH  ft  NASH, 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  Dealers  in  Fmlt,  Produoe,  Poultry,  Game,  Eggs 
Hides,  Pelts,  Tallow,  etc.,  «82  Front  St.,  and  S81,  m 
S2fiaDd  S87  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco. 


GRANGERS'  BANK 

OF  CALIFORNIA, 
SAN    FBANOISOO,  OAL. 

Incorporated  April,  1874. 


Authorised  Capital  $1,000,000 

Capital  paid  up  and  ReserTe  Fund  800,000 
DlTldends  paid  to  Stockholders. . .  780,000 

OFFICERS. 

,  D.  LOGAN    President 

C.  STEELE  VIce-Preeident 

ALBERT  HONTPELUEB  Cashier  and  Manager 

FRANK  Mcmullen  secretary 

General  Banking.  Deposits  received,  Gold  and  Silver. 
Bills  of  C^xobange  bought  and  sold.  Loans  on  wheat  and 
country  produce  a  specialty. 

January  1.  1892  A.  HONTPELLIBR,  Manager. 


JAMES  U.  HAVEN. 


THOMAS  E.  HATEN, 

Notary  Public. 


Booms 


and  Board  by  the  Day.  «1  to  $1.50;  by  the  Week,  $0  to  $10;  by  the  Month,  $»S  to  $40. 

Good  Kocmt  and  Eleg  nt  Ttble.   Meals,  26o.  Single  Rooms,  60c.   Free  'Bus. 


HAVEN  &  HAVEN, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELORS  AT  LAW, 

No.  S80  California  Street, 


Teleptinne  No.  1746. 


RAN  FRANCIRnO.  CAT. 


■  ■        I  H'/ndASfcom*facA'v  encyclopedia  2So. 

■  ■  ^^"TheAmericanWell  Works,Aurora,IIL 

«-I3S.Canai.St.,C11ICAGO,1LL.  I   .  ., 
SJbM  Stiuckt.  PALLAS,  TEXAS,  f 
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Market  Review. 

DOMESTIC  PRODUCE,  ETC. 

San  Francisco,  Mav  4,  1892. 
TradiDg  in  farm  products  continues  light.  The 
change  in  the  weather  has  been  of  great  benefit  to 
growing  crops,  and  gives  reasonable  assurance  of  an 
average  yield  of  cereals  to  the  acre.  Cold,  rainy 
weather  keeps  back  the  fruit  crop,  and  may  possibly 
do  conslderaDle  damaee  to  the  more  mature  Iruits. 
The  local  money  market  continues  easy,  with  no  par- 
ticular Inquiry  for  accommodations  from  any  source. 


Grain  Futures. 

Liverpool. 

The  following  are  the  closing  prices  paid  for  wheat  options 
per  ctl.  for  the  past  week: 

May.  June 

Thuradaj   7801  d  TsOOjd 

Friday   7sOOJd  TsOO  d 

Saturday   Ts'Oid  7^00  d 

Monday   7B0CJd  68lljd 

Tuesday   7300Jd  7sOu  d 

No.  2  Red  Winter  are  quoted  and  not  Ho.  1  Californian. 
The  following  are  the  prices  for  California  cargoes  for  off 
ooast,  nearly  due  and  prompt  shipments  for  the  past  week. 

O.  0.   P.  S.   N.  D.  Market  for  P.  8. 

Thursday  ..36e6d    36s31    3Ss3d  Held  higher.    Cold,  wet 

  "  "  ■     36s3d     SeaSd    "  " ' 

3633d  3633d 
3-)s3d  3683d 
36s  d    363  d 


July. 
7sOOid 
7sOO}d 
7sOO  d 
780'  }d 

7«0()id 


Aug. 
7s01Jd 
7sOOJd 
7800ld 
7800M 
7800id 


Friday  36s6d 

Saturday..  36s6d 
Monday.... 3686d 
Tuet<l>(y....36s31 


Cold. 
Quiet  but  steady. 
Firner.   Wet  and  cold. 
Quiet  but  firm. 


To-day  s  cablegram  is  as  follows: 

Liverpool,  May  4.— Wheat— Firm,  but  not  active.  Ca'i- 
fornia  spot  lots,  /»  Ed;  off  coast,  Sbs  6d;  just  shipped,  368; 
neari;  due,  3  3  3d;  cargoes  off  coast,  firmer;  Mark  Lane 
wheat,  steady:  French  country  markets,  very  quiet. 

New  York. 

The  following  shows  the  closing  prices  of  wheat  for  the 
past  week: 

Day.  May  June 


July 
150i 

15-3 

15Ct 

im 

150| 


Aug. 

I4yj 

150 
149} 
149i 
150 


Thursday     1513  1603 

Friday   151  15<* 

Saturday   160|  ISOi 

Monday   150i  1494 

Tuesday   150  150i 

The  fol'owing  are  to-days'  telegram: 

New  York,  May  4.— Wheat— 904c  for  May,  S»OJc  Jfor 
June,  90ic  fpr  July,  90ic  for  August,  and  9  4c  for  Sep- 
tember. 

Chicago,  May  4.— Wheat-Sljo  for  May,  and  81jc  for 
July. 

San  Francisco. 

WHEAT. 

^uyer  Season.  Buyer  Aug.   Seller  1893. 


H.       L.       H  L. 

ThuiBday  152  1514  1434  142| 

Friday   ISIJ  151   

Saturday  1514  151  i   

Monday  1.514  151 1  145  145 

Tuesday  1504  1471   


H. 
1434 
1434 
1434 
142i 
1403 


L. 
142] 
142i 
14 

1424 
140 


The  following  are  to-days'  recorded  sales  on  Call. 

Wh=»t — Morning -Informal  Session:  Buyer  season— 500 
tons,  $1.48;  100,  $1,484.  Seller  1892-100  tons.  $l.4Cj;  400, 
♦  1.40J  per  ctl  Regular  Session:  Buyer  8eason-200  tons, 
$1,484;  3t0,  31.483;  loO,  .$149;  600,  $IA^.  Seller  1892  -  3300 
tons.  $1,414;  90O,  «1  414;  200,  $1.4li;  200,  St.41|  per  ctl.  Af- 
ternoon: fteller  1892  -  90U  ton«,  $1,414.  Buyer  seaaon— 100 
tons,  $L484:  lOG,  81.48i  per  ctl. 

BAELEY. 


Buyer  Seav>n. 


Thursday  . 
Friday... 
Saturday . 
Monday. . . 
Tuesday.., 


H. 
.112] 
.102; 

.10: 

.iri24 
.  99J 


L. 
102t 
102 
1023 
102 
994 


June. 
H.  L. 


December. 
H.  L. 


104      104       105  105 


1034  1004   

The  following  are  to-day's  recorded  sales  on  Call: 
Barley— Informal:  Seller  1^92,  new— 600  tons,  993c  per  ctl. 
Regular  Si  s3ion :  Buyer  season— 3i  0  tons,  9&4e;  lOU,  99;c, 
600,  81.  Seller  1892,  new— 200  tons  SI  004  ;  200,  $1,008;  40  ', 
$1.C03  per  ctl.  Afternoon:  Seller  1892,  new— 100  tons,  SI  004; 
5i)0,  $1;  300,  $l.Co4.  Buyer  seas^n-lOC  tons,  994c.  Seller 
Jooa,  new-iOO  tons,  $1,024;  100,  $1.03  per  ctl. 


Markets  by  Telegraph. 

Eastern  Wool  Markets. 

Niw  York,  May  2:— The  tone  is  something  more 
buoyant,  but  is  not  affecting  general  quotations;  in 
fact,  the  slow  response  to  London  quotations  amazed 
many  large  Eastern  operators.  Part  of  this  is  at- 
tributable to  the  low  condition  of  remaining  stocks, 
but  the  strongest  feature  is  the  cautious  speculative 
feeling  after  the  bad  pan  out  of  many  of  last  year's 
ventures.  Few  buyers  have  gone  to  primal  points 
aa  yet.  Sales  footlup;of  domestic  991,000,  including 
over  half  a  million  of  unwashed  pulled,  and  588  000 
foreign  on  private  terms.  Sales  at  Boston:  1,. 515  000 
domestic,  including  195,000  spring  Calilornia;  770,000 
foreign  unwashed  wool  is  down  to  a  light  quantity. 
Philadelphia  had  several  active  days,  helped  by  the 
presence  of  New  England  buyers. 

Eastern  Hop  Markets. 

Nrw  YOBK,  May  2.— Quiet  attends  the  late  strong 
prices.  Brewers  have  placed  gome  of  their  reserve 
on  gale,  evidently  as  a  "bluff"  to  break  prices,  but 
with  well  founded  confidence  In  the  statistical  posi- 
tion. Holders  of  choice  lots  maintain  full  views,  24 
®30c  for  '91'i.  Closing  option  prices:  May  (bid  and 
Wked),  25@27c;  June,  25@27%c;  July,  26@28c. 
Eastern  Fresh  Fruit  Markets. 

Chicago,  May  3.— Sales  by  auction  to-day  were  as 
follows:  Purple  cherries,  5-Ib  boxes,  $3.50;  Rockports, 
10-0>  boxes,  $4.50;  Earliness,  &-&>  boxes,  small,  $2.10. 
Miscellaneous. 

New  York,  May  2.— Lima  Beans— Buyers  are  now 
well  supplied;  nominal  are  81. 65@1. 75,  the  latter  le- 
lected.   Mustard  Seed— Steady. 

Wool. 

The  market  Is  more  active,  but  at  no  better  prices, 
unless  we  except  special  clips  bought  for  special  pur- 
poses. K.  P.  McLennan  &  Co.  and  other  large  scourers 
appear  to  be  running  to  full  capacity.  Manufacturers 
and  their  buving  agents  appear  to  give  preference  to 
scoured  wools.  Receipts  of  wools  are  very  heavy. 
Live  Stock. 

Bullocks  are  barely  steady.  Those  received  are 
generally  in  excellent  condition.  When  of  proper 
size,  so  as  to  cut  up  with  little  wastage,  slaughterers 
pay  a  slight  advance.  Mutton  sheep  and  lambs  are 
weak.  Hogs  are  irregular.  The  lower  prices  ruling 
for  mutton  sheep  are  against  block  hogs. 


Qeneral  Remarks  and  Statistics. 

Cereals. 

I/Ondon  cables.  May  3d,  report  as  follows:  Wheat 
and  flour  on  passage  to  United  Kingdom,  2,943,000 
qrs.;  fV)ntInent,  l,320.fXX).  Imports  of  wheat  into  the 
United  Kingdom  during  the  oast  week,  201,000  qrg.; 
flour,  Jfii/m  bbls.  Indian  shipmentsof  whcatduring 
tb«  ptMt  week:  l.'nited  Kingdom,  90,030  qrs.;  Con 
tinent,  K.Vf). 

Within  the  past  few  days,  crop  prospects  In  this 
State  have  l^een  greatly  Improved,  owing  to  cool  and 
showery  wftatber.  By  referring  to  the  Agricultural 
Note  Department  In  this  paner,  It  will  be  seen  that 
as  early  as  last  Friday  the  Improvement  bad  set  in  in 
nMrly  all  parts  of  the  State.  The  rains  and  cool 
weather  have  t>een  just  the  things  wanted  to  bring 


the  berry  out  plump  and  Insure  a  larger  yield  to  the 
acre.  What  is  now  wanted  is  fair  and  moderately 
warm  weather. 

The  local  wheat  market  hangs  around  former 
quotations.  Trading  in  the  sample  market  is  very 
(}uiet.  The  low  price  of  silver  has  enabled  English 
importers  to  contract  for  the  delivery  of  Indian  wheat 
at  English  sea  ports  at  very  low  figures,  which  is 
sgainst  farmers  in  the  United  States.  The  stock  of 
wheat  in  this  State  is  said  to  be  less  than  ever  before 
known  in  this  month,  but  the  near  approach  of  new 
crop  season  encourages  the  bears.  Trading  in  futures 
on  Call  is  as  yet  light.  It  looks  as  if  monthly  options 
will  be  largely  dealt  in,  which  may  prove  beneficial 
to  the  trade. 

The  large  disengaged  tonnage  in  port  and  large  list 
of  vessels  on  the  way  are  calculated  to  keep  wheat 
charters  within  reasonable  figures. 

The  barley  market  exhibited  considerable  strength 
up  to  Monday,  when  a  weaker  tone  set  in  which  re- 
suited  in  lower  prices  yesterday.  The  unfavorable 
turn  to  holders  is  due  to  better  crop  weather  and  en- 
couraging advices  from  growing  crops.  The  feed  de- 
mand for  ground  and  rolled  barley  continues  free, 
notwithstanding  natural  teed  was  never  better  at 
this  time  of  the  year  in  the  central  and  northern 
counties  of  the  state.  Receipts  from  up  north  are 
Ught. 

Oats  are  firm.  Receipts  are  lighter,  while  the  de- 
mand holds  good.  Crop  advices  are  uniformly  fa- 
vorable in  this  State  and  up  north.  The  stock  here 
is  only  fair. 

Corn,  after  making  a  slight  advance  under  a  free 
export  demand,  shaded  off  toward  the  close,  owing 
to  a  falling  off  in  the  demand. 

Rye  is  weak  and  nominal. 

Geo.  A.  Abel,  ofiicial  grain  Inspector  of  the  San 
Francisco  Produce  Exchange  Call  Board  Association, 
has  prepared  the  usual  monthly  statement  for  May 
1st,  showing  the  stocks  of  grain  in  all  Call  Board 
warehouses,  as  follows: 

Feb.l.   Mch.l.  Apl.  1.  MayL 

Wheat,  tons   2,648      1,068      2,182  2,475 

Barley  16,768     13,837     12,718  10,978 

Oats   4,334      3,709      2,566  2,097 

Corn   2,434      2  561      1,893  2,091 

The  stock  of  wheat  in  Port  Costa  warehouses  is 
19,069  tons,  and  in  Stockton  warehouses  31,039  tons, 
making  the  total  in  all  Call  Board  warehouses  52,583 
tons,  as  against  82,  013  on  May  1,  1891.  The  receipts 
at  this  port  during  aprU  and  the  preceding  months 
are  shown  in  comparison  as  follows: 

Jan.      Feb.    March.  April. 

Barley,  tons  5,650      4,436     10,837      8  691 

Oats  1,232      2,069      1,340  1^797 

Corn   986      1,229        460  1,087 

Feedstuff. 
Ground  feed  continues  in  good  demand.  Bran  and 
middlings  are  steady,  but  ground  barley  shows  signs 
of  easing  off.  Feed  meal  is  barely  steady. 

Hay  is  firmer.  Rains  the  past  week  will  cause 
many  fields  which  would  have  been  cut  for  hay  to 
be  harvested  for  grain.  There  is  a  diversisy  of 
opinion  regarding  the  crop.  Many  hold  to  the 
opinion  that  the  ousturn  will  be  considerably  larger 
in  this  year  than  it  was  in  1891,  while  others  think  it 
will  be  about  the  same.  For  new  crop  hay  contracts 
it  is  hard  to  get  correct  quotations. 

Dairy  Produce. 

The  butter  market  shows  continued  strength  owing 
to  heavy  packing.  There  is  still  more  or  lesiS  com- 
plaint of  butter  coming  from  sections  where  weeds 
nave  grown  rank  of  its  having  an  unpleasant  flavor. 
Packers  should  exercise  caution  in  putting  such 
butter  down.  Natural  pasturage  is  reported  to  be  of 
the  very  best  in  all  carts  of  the  State,  which  gives 
assurance  of  a  continued  liberal  output  of  butter. 

Heavy  receipts  of  cheese  and  an  offish  demand 
have  caused  the  market  to  decline,  closing  the 
week  weak.  The  grade  this  year  is  said  to  average 
better  than  usual. 

Eggs  are  weak,  with  concessions  obtainable.  Re- 
CPipts  of  both  Californian  and  Eastern  are  very  large. 
The  cool  weather  is  in  favor  ot  holders,  several  of 
whom  are  disposed  not  to  sell  except  at  full  asking 
prices,  but  others  are  selling  as  fast  as  consignments 
are  received. 

Fruit. 

The  berry  market  has  held  steady  throughout  the 
week.  Cold  and  unseasonable  weather  has  retarded 
the  growth,  but  it  is  claimed  that  in  the  end  it  will 
result  favorably.  There  is  a  good  home  and  shipping 
demand. 

Cherries  are  making  a  better  show,  but  as  yet  the 
fruit  is  generally  small-sized  and  poorly  flavored. 
The  crop,  taking  the  State  as  a  whole,  will  be  a  full 
average.  In  several  localities  the  yield  is  very  light, 
but  in  other  sections  it  is  large,  with  more  trees  in 
bearing. 

We  are  not  advised  of  any  contracts  for  tree  fruits. 
It  is  said  that  buyers'  views  are  below  thoseof  sellers. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  market  is  cleaning  up  on 
canned  fruits,  the  bulk  of  which  are  not  A  1. 

In  dried  fruits  and  raisins  there  Is  nothing  new  to 
report.  The  market  is  said  to  be  working  into  good 
shape  for  handling  the  1892  crop. 

In  citrus  fruits,  limes  and  lemons  are  in  oversup- 
ply,  causing  low  prices  to  rule.  The  supply  of  frosted 
oranges  is  heavy.  Sales  are  hard  to  make.  Choice 
oranges  from  Redlands  and  Highlands  in  San  Ber- 
nardino county  are  wanted. 

Veeretables. 

In  garden  truck  there  is  very  little  to  note.  As- 
paragus Is  weaker,  but  rhubarb  is  firmer.  Peas  are 
stronger  under  moderate  receipts.  Canners  are  not 
in  the  market,  and  probably  will  not  be  until  lower 
prices  rule.  String  beans  are  in  freer  receipt,  as  are 
summer  squash. 

I  Old  potatoes  are  barely  steady,  but  well-matured 
new  are  in  request  at  an  advance.  The  demand  is 
chiefly  for  shipping  eastward.  The  home  demand  is 
good.  It  is  claimed  that  heavy  frosts  in  last  month 
killed  many  acres  of  vines  in  the  lowlands,  which 
will  necessitate  redropping. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  of  produce  at  this  port  for  7  days  ending  May 
2,  '9J,  were  as  follows : 

Flour,  qr.  sis   42,04T|Bran,       sks    6,076 


8,957  Buckwheat 

17,168  Middlings   "   2,019 


1,137 
656 
3,176 
1,633 
1,178 

"39 
11 

267 
952 
195 


25 
9 

.  5,526 
.  1,121 

liS 
.194,880 
,  3,440 

763 


Wheat,  ctis 
Barley,  . 
Bye,       "  ., 
Oats,      "  . 
Corn,      *•  , 
Butter,   "  . 
do  bzs  . 
do  bbls  ., 
do  k'gs  . 
do  tubs  .. 
do  4  bzs  , 
•Cheese,  ctig 
do  bxa.. 

Eggs,    doz    50,330 

do      "  Eastern   61,050 

Beans,  sks   2,56F 

Potatoes,  sks   7,493 

Onions,      "    1,354 

•Uverl'd,  221  ctls. 

Receipts  Outside  of  California. 

The  receipts  of  certain  articles  of  produce  from  Oregon, 
Washington  and  other  distant  points  compare  as  follows  . 

July  1,  '9j  to  July  1,  '91  to 
May  2, '91.  April  30, '92. 

Flour,  4  sks   335,605  410.701 

Wheat,  ctls   1,349,376  1,249,549 

Barley,    "    2«8,fil2  51,S33 

Oats,      "    319,927  397,708 

Wool,  bales    6,0H  6,171! 

Hops,     "    443  431 

Eyo,  sks   210  3.352 

Potatoes  sks   98,007  128.964 

[^Continued  on  next  page.) 


Chicory,  bbls. 

Hops  "   

Wool,  "   

Hay,  ton   

Straw,     "   , 

Wine,  gals   

Brandy,  "   

Raisins,  bxs   

Honey,  ns   

Peanuts, 8ks   

Walnuts  "   

Almonds  "   

Mustard  "   

Flax  "   

Popcorn  '*   

Broom  corn,  bbls. 


BAIN  WAGONS. 

Over  75,000  Have  Been  Sold  on 

This  Coast. 


WHAT  IS  SAID  ABOUT  THEM: 

Merced,  March  4,  1892. 

Messrs.  BAKER  &  HAMILTON. 
Gentl emen : 

I  bought    a  Bain    wagon  of  your  agent  at 
Merced,   eighteen  years  ago  and  it  is  a  good  wagon 
yet.    F.  HANFORD. 

Gertrude,  March  4,  1892. 
Messrs.   BAKER  &  HAMILTON. 
Gen  tl emen : 

The  Bain  wagon  I  got  of  you  six  or  seven 
years  ago  was  a    good  one.      The    tires  have  never 
been  reset,   and  everything  is  solid. 

Yours  respectfully, 
  FRANK  FEMMONS. 

Sufrucm  BAKER  &  HAMILTON,  Surauito, 


Deering  Mowers. 


STRONGEST    OONSTRUOTION,    LARGEST    WHEELS,  WIDEST 
TREAD,  SUPERIOR  CUTTING  APPARATUS. 


LIGHTEST  DRAFT.     LARGEST  VARIETY  OF  SIZES. 


BErTER  THAN  EVER  BEFORE.    BETTER  THAN  ANT  OTHER. 


Call  on  Deering  Agents  for  Deering  Mowers  and 

Deering  Repairs. 


.  DEERING  &  CO. 


I  I    BLUXOME  STREET,        SAN  FRANCISCO. 


ORANGE  AND  LEMON  TREES. 

Med.  Sweet,  E.  W.  Navel,  Malta  Blood,  P.  B.  St.  Michael,  Satnima, 

And  other  new  and  old  varieties. 


5  Axxd  Q-Yegtxr-Qlca.  Begtarirxg  S33.zr-u.l30. 

ALOHA  NURSERIES,  Penryn.  Placer  Co..  California. 
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Market  Reports. 

\Contimied  from  preceding  page^ 
Miscellaneous. 

From  reliable  advices  up  to  Apiil  20,  the  following  sum- 
mary tounage  movement  \&  compiled: 
-On  the  way^ 


1892. 

San  Francisco  205,775 

San  Diego   15,247 

San  Pedro   1,671 

Oregon   24,455 

Puget  Sound   14,119 


1891. 
276,390 
15.607 
6,807 
22,870 
31,402 


,— In  port— > 
1892.  1891. 
*tl44,023  71,796 
4,967   

15^645  113,306 


Totals  261,167      353;076        164,035  85,101 

•Engaged  for  wheat,  1892, 15,542;  1891,  63,914  iFot  new 
crop  loading,  6,803 

Toe  statistics  of  produce  exports  from  this  port  from 
July  Ist  to  April  27th,  compiled  from  the  most  reliable 
sources  aggragats  as  follows: 

1891-92  1893-91. 

Wheat,  ctls  12,388,172  11,964  902 

Flour,  bbls   917,453  1,063,500 

Barley,  ctla   994,616  273,196 

^Poultry  is  generally  strong.  The  demand  is  fair, 
•while  receipts  are  moderate. 

Beans  are  stronger,  with  an  advance  obtainable  for 
several  kinds. 

Old  hops  are  scarce  and  held  above  buyers'  views. 
For  new  crop,  bids  are  made  at  around  17>^  cts. 

Honey  is  in  light  supplj;.  It  is  said  that  the  crop 
this  year  will  show  a  decided  increase  over  that  in 
jast  year.   

Prices  Current. 

GENERAL  PRODUCE. 


Extra  oholee  In  good  paoJuges  fetch  an  advance  on  top 
qaotatlous,  while  very  poor  grade*  sell  less  than  the  lowai 


qaoiatlous. 

BEANS  AND  PEAS 
Bayo,  ctl   2  00  @  2  20 


Butter. 
Pea  

Bed  

Fink  

Small  White 
Large  White. , 
Lima. 


2  50  @  3  05 
2  20  @  2  80 
2  15  @  2  40 
.  1  90  ®  2  0§ 
.  2  20      2  55 
.  2  20  @  2  45 
2  20  @  2  49 


Fid  Pea«,hlkeye  1  3U  @  1  50 

Do  grfen   1  53  @  2  00 

Da  NUes   1  30  @  1  40 

bpllt   4  50  @  5  50 

BTJTTER. 
OaL  Poor  to  falr.lb  14  @  — 
Do  good  to  choice  16  @  — 
Do  Giltedged...  —  @  19 
Do  Creamery  rolls  —  (3  19 
Do  doGiltedge..     —  @  19J 

Eastern.   —  @  — 

CHEESE. 
Oal.  choice  mild  —  (g  9 
Do  fair  to  good  7JS  — 
Do  gilt  edged..  —  @  10 
Young  America  —  @  11 
EGGS. 

Oal.  ranch,  doz.  18  @  — 
Dodo  selected..     —  @  20 

Do  store   16  ®  — 

Eastern   16  @  18 

FEED. 

Bran,  ton          17  50  (§18  50 

Feedmeal  26  50  @28  50 

Gr'd  Barley....  22  00  @23  50 

Bliddlings  20  00  #21  50 

Oil  Cake  Meal..  @25  00 

Manhattan  Food  ^  cwt.  7  50 
HAY. 

Wheat,  per  ton. 12  00  @  — 

Do  choice   @I5  00 

Wheat  and  OatelO  00  Stl3  60 

WUd  Gate  10  00  @  

Cultivated  do.. 10  00  @  

Barley  In  00  @12  00 

Alfalfa   8  00  @10  00 

Clover  *..—  —  (S  — 

Straw  bale   45  @  60 

GRAIN.  ETC. 
Barley,  feed,  otl.     96|@  — 

Do  Choice   1  02i(3  — 

Do  Brewing  ....  1  05  @  — 
Do  do  Choice. . .  1  15  ffl  — 
Do  doGiltedge..  1  183®  — 
Do  Chevalier....  1  05  @  1  40 
Dodo  Giltedge..  1  45  @  1  60 

Buckwheat   —  @  — 

Com,  White....  1  35  (g  1  40 

YeUow,  large...  1  33Jl  

Do  smaU   1  35  (g  

uate,  milling....  1  46i@  — 
Feed,  Choice....  1  43|@  - 

Do  good  1  35  (g  — 

Do  &Ir   1  30  @  — 

Surprise   1  60  @  — 

Black  Cal   1  15  ®  - 

Do  Oregon          1  25  @  — 

Gray  1  25  ® 

Eye   1  VIW  — 

Wheat,  milling. 
Giltedged....  1  67^(8  — 

Do  Choice          1  55  @  — 

Do  fair  to  good..  I  51}@  — 
Shipping,  cho'oe  1  5lii 
good. 


Do  good   1  60 

Do  fair  1  47i@  - 

Common...  ...  1  45  @  — 

Bonora   1  45  @  1  57J 

HOPb. 

1891  Choice  to  Ex.  26®  — 

Fair  to  Good...    32  @  — 


Wednksdat,  May  4,  1852 
FLOUR. 
Sxtra,  OityMills  4  65  @  4  75 
DoCountryMills  4  50  @  4  75 

lupertine   2  75  @  3  10 

NUTS -Jobbing. 
Walnuts,  CaL  tb      4  @  — 

Do  Choice   6  @  — 

Do  paper  shell..  7@  — 
Almonds,  sft  shl.   10  @  — 

Paper  shell   12  @  - 

Hard  Shea   6  @  1\ 

Brazil   6iM  8 

Pecans  small. . .     11  @  13 

Do  large   14J@  16 

Peanuts   Ii3  3 

Filberts   lOiS  12J 

Hickory   7  @  8 

Chestnuts   1U@  16 

ONIONS. 
Silver  Skin,Choice 

per  ctl   1  50  @  1  75 

Fair  to  Good...     75  @  1  25 

Cut   50  @  — 

New  Reds   65  @  1  05 

POTATOES. 
Early  Rose,  ctl.     25  @  40 
Burbank  Seedling,  50  @  70 
Do  di  Oregon..     60  @  1  05 
Do  Humboldt..     40®  75 

River  Reds   30  @  45 

New   80  @  1  05 

Sweets   —  9i  — 

POULTRY. 

Hens,  doz   6  00  @  8  00 

Roosters.old....  6  50  ^  8  00 

Do  young   8  00  ®12  00 

Broilers,  smal). .  3  00  ^  5  50 

Do  large   6  00  @ 

Fry,  ra   7  00  @  — 

Ducks   6  00  @  9  00 

Geese,  pair          1  75  @  2  00 

Goslings   2  25  @  3  00 


Oar  Agents, 


Turkeys,  Gobl'r,     17  i 
Turkeys,  Hens..     19  @ 
Manhattan  Egg 

Food  ^  cwt... U  50  @ 
PROVISIONS. 
Cal.Baaon,he'Ty,ni 

Medium   lui@ 

Light   12 

Lard.   9@ 

Oal.  Sm'k'dBeet  lli@ 
Hams, Cal  salt'd    10  @ 

do  Eastern...  12i@ 
SEEDS. 

Alfalfa   12  i 

Clover,  Bed....     14  i 

White   20  ' 

Flaxseed  

Hemp  

Mustard,  yellow 

do  Brown .... 

WOOL. 
Spring,  1892. 
Humb't  &Men'clno  - 


Sac'to  valley.... 
8  Joaquin  valley 
Oala'v  F'thTl. 
Or'jgon  Eastern. 

do  valley  

So'n  Coast,  def . . 
Nevada  (State). 


16  g 

14  @ 
10  @ 

10  %i 

15  @ 


HONEY. 


WhiteComb,2-Ib 
do  do  l  ib  f  rama 
White  extract'd 
Amber  do 
Beeswax,  lb.,.. 


8  (gi 
10  (g 


Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

Otioloe  ieUcted,  In  good  packagea,  fetch  an  advanoe  on  the 
qnotations,  While  very  poor  gradea  sell  lest  than  the  lower 
quotations.  Wednbbdav,  May  4, 1892. 

Limes,  Mex  ....  2  00  @  3  00  iCherries,  box. 

Do  Oal   -  @     —  I   Black   1  50  @  2  25 

Lemons,  box....     50  ©  2  60      White   1  00  @  1  25 

Do  Sicily   6  00  ^    -  Beets,  sk   -  g  1  00 

Oranges,   Seed-  Carrots,  sk  

lings  MJkra,  dry,  lb  

Kedlands  1  75  @  2  25  Parsnips,  ctl.... 

Rl»er«ide         1  50  ^  1  75  Peppers,  dry,  lb 

Los  Angeles..  1  25  (g  1  60  Do  green  

Do  Navels—  IXurnips,  ctl  

Kedl  nds  3  CO  @  4  00  |  Cabbage,  100  lbs 

Los  Angeles..  2  50  @  2  75  Garlic,  Iti  

Riverside  ....  2  60  S  3  00  [S'|»aBli,Mrft,  tn  12  00  @15  00 

Duane   2  60  (»  3  00   DoHumuier,boi  2  00  SO  2  60 

Oranges  frosted  and  poor  Tomatoes,  box.  2  50  @  — 
sell  at  a  decline  of  SKggl  60,  Asparagus,  box  50  ®  — 
per  box  on  the  alx)V6  quota  'Do  choice  to  ex.  1  FiO  (g  — 
tiona.  Pi'as,  gr»!eo,  sk.     75  (g  — 


60  _ 

15  ®  - 
-  @  1  25 

10  @  - 

60  a  - 

40  @  - 

2  (5) 


Strawberries,  per  chest— 
LoDgworth...  8  00  (gl3  00 
Sharpness....  6  00  @  7  00 
Gooseberries,  ^ 
drawer   40  @  50 


Do  sweet  1  CO  @  1  35 

Rhubarb,  box..     35  @  1  25 
.String  Beans.. 
Oiiciiinbers,  doz 
Mushrooms 


Raspberries,  bkt  35 


45  'Egg  Plant,  tb.. 


\%  10 

75  ®  1  25 

10  (g  30 

20  (g  30 


Live  Stock. 


BEEF. 

sun  fed   6  (g  - 

Grasa  fed,  extra  6  (p(  — 

First  'lualltv   5i(g  - 

Hftrxjiifl  rinaltty   5  (g  — 

Third  quality  44®  - 

Bulla  and  thin  Cows..  2  @  — 
VKAL. 

Range,  heavy  ,6  @  — 

Do  light  - 

Dairy  7ft- 


MUTTON. 

Wethers   71®— 

Kwea   7  (g— 

Do  Spring   8}@- 


HOG8. 


Light,  V 
Heavy. . 
Feeders 
Htock  Hogs, 


lb,  cents         6J^  — 

..V".'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  i 
WS   31®  - 


Grain  and  Wool  Bags. 

Calcutta,  spot   71  I 

Do,  June-July   7J  i 

Waol  Bacs   Xt)  i 


J.  C.  HoAG — San  Francisco. 

R.  G.  Bailey— San  Francisco. 

Geo.  Wilson— Sacramento  Co. 

Samuel  B.  Cliff — Cieston,  Cal. 

A.  C.  Godfeey— Oregon. 

Mrs.  Bruce  B.  Lee— Tehama  Co. 

M.  H.  Tbuett— Napa  and  Solano  Go's. 

Chas.  E.  Townsend— Butte  Co. 

Unitarian  Literature 

Sent  free  by  the  Channing  Auxiliart  of  the  First  Unita- 
rian Church,  cor.  Geary  and  Franklin  Sts.,  San  Fran* 
cisoo.    Addreu  Ura,  B.  F.  Olddlnars  aa  above. 


ANNUAL  COMBINATION  SALE 

 OF  

STANDARD  AND  HIGHLYIBRED 


Mim  Horses, 

1 


5 


TO  BE  SOLD  AT  AUCTION 

AT 

SALESYARD,  Corner  MARKET  ST.,  and 
VAN  NESS  AVENUE, 

AT 

10  a.  m,  Tuesday,  May  17, 1892. 

At  this  COMBINATION  SALE  will  be  sold  the  con- 
signment of  A.  L.  WHITNEY,  Esq.,  comprising 
twenty  head  of  first-class 

TROTTING  MARES,  COLTS  &  FILLIES, 

By  DAWN,  SIDNEY,  8WIGBRT 

And  Other  Noted  Sires. 

CATALOGUES  NOW  BEADY. 


KILLIP  Se  CO.,  Live  Stock  Auctioneers. 
22  Montsfomery  St.,  San  Francisco, 


tdlicatiooal. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 
723  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL. 
Open  All  Year. 
A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  President. 
Assaying  of  Ores,  $2S;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon  Assay, 
$25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.    Full  course  of  assaying,  $60. 
ESTABLISHED  18W.  tS"  Send  for  circular. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES. 


Two  years  course,  including  lectures  and  quizzes  by 
leading  phyBiclans  and  surgeons.  Uuequaled  facilities 
for  clinical  instruction. 

Young  women  desiring  to  enter  the  course  will  apply 
to  the  principal,  MISS  IDA  M.  FORSYTH,  at  the  Cit.^ 
and  County  Hospital,  Potrero  Ave.,  between  Sierra  and 
Nevada  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  C»I. 


ACTU^I.    BUSINESS  FKAOTICB. 


L,IFE  SCHOLARSHIPS.  $7S. 
N  )  VaOATIONS.  DAT  AND  EVKNINS  SlSSIOHB 

Ladies  admitted  Into  all  Departments. 
Address:   T.  A.  ROBINSON.  M.  A..  President. 


FOR  SALE. 

Holstein  Friesian  Bull, 

Alameda  Emperor  1 6060, 

Calved  Oct.  26,  1889.  Color,  black  and  white.  Sired 
by  Aaggie  Millie's  Prince  No.  2312.  Dam,  Lady  Bertha 
4873  (milk  record,  83  pounds  in  a  day).  Good  disposi 
tioii;  Bure  bree  ler.  Pi  ice,  $  1 25.  Must  bo  sold  on  ac 
count  of  bavin;?  sold  dairy  cows.  For  further  particu 
lars  address        T.  I.IL.IEMUKANTZ, 

Aptos,  Santa  Cruz  Co.,  Cal 


WANTED.  HOBTICULTCKAl,  POSITION, 
as  foreman  or  managrr,  by  a  younj;  man  (married)  with 
tkill  and  cxperioncn  in  fruit  itrowintf  and  nursery.  Very 
best  references  furniahnd.  Address,  HARVEY  0.  STILES, 
61  Manvel,  Han  DIeKO,  Oal. 


BUSINESS   OHANOKlFOB    MAN    OE  VTOMAN 
▲ddrcM.  0.  B.  OBOUTT,  Onmtt,  OaUlonUa. 


TRICYCLE  FOLDING  BAR  MOWER. 


The  Hickory  Hoop  Pole  Cutter. 


THE  ONLY  MACHINE  with  SOLID  wrought  STEEL  GUARDS  and 
SOLID  wrought  STEEL  KNIFE  CONNECTIONS. 

It  will  cut  Pick  Handles,  Wagon  Spokes,  Ax  Handles,  etc.,  demon- 
strating Superiority  over  Cast  Guards  and  Cast  Knife  Connections. 

Buy  a  Whiteley  and  nobody  will  have  a  mortgage  on  you  in  way 
of  repairs. 


ALLISON,   NEFF  &  CO. 

S.  E.  Corner  Market  and  Main  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


Your  Trade 


H.  A.  SMITH. 
B.  J.  SMITH. 


IS  WANTED  BY 

SMITH'S   CASH  STORE, 

416-418  Front  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 
The  Largest  Dealers  in  General  Merchandise  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Shipping  I  Direct 

Our  I  to 

Specialty.      |  Consumers. 


Send  Name  and  Address,  and  receive  our  Catalogue. 


Twill  Pay. 


Stockton -Fresno  Business  College. 
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THE  LEADING  FEATURE  OP  THE  SCHOOL  IS  ITS  HOME. 

Taitlon  One  Year  (52  Weeks),  (75. 
Sixteen  Regular  Teachers  and  Over  Three  Ilundred  Students  attending.   Courses  Thorough,  Bates  Lowest 
Instruction  the  Best,  and  School  the  Most  Keliable.  Address  W.  O.  RAMSEY. 


A.   SFIjEISTIDIID    COIjXiECTIOlSr  OF 

Consisting  of  only  the  Be-.t  Varieties  l<nonn  }0  the  trade;  all  colots  separate.  Now  Ready  for  Shipment. 
Low  rates.    Send  for  descriptive  price  list  with  full  dircotlons  for  treatmeiu-  Address 

SCHWA KZ    BROS.,   Sacramento,  Oal. 


CLOVER 


Garden,  Tree,  Field  and  Crass  Seeds, 

SEED  GRAINS-ONION  SETS-PLANET  JE.  GARDEN  TOOLS. 


MILLET 

TRUMBULL,  STREAN  &  ALLEN  SEED  CO., 

BLUE  GRASS 


TIUnTUV  7426-1428  St.  Louis  Auenue,       KANSAS  CITY,  MO 

I  lInU  I  n  I  ||37~Send  for  Our  lUuatrated  Oataloeue— FREE 
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$eeii3,  Plapt^,  ^tc. 


PACIFIC  HEIGHTS  NURSERY, 

Nurserymen  and   Florists,  Attention! 

(WHOLESALE  AND  RfcTAIL.) 

We  hare  on  haod  and  constantly  arriving  from  Japan 
and  China: 

Camellias,  Azaleas,  Irla  Kaempferl  (over  150 
varieties),  Ferns,  Palms,  Cycaa  Revoluta.  Za- 
mla,  Japan  Orange,  Persimmon  and  other 
fruit  trees,  LUlee,  Nerlne  Jac  onlca,  Ohrye- 
anthemums.  New  and  Bare  Evergreen  and 
Declduoua  Trees,  New  and  Rare  Plants, 
Sbrub  and  Palm  Seeds. 

All  plant"!  acclimated.  Send  U8  your  Business  dta 
and  we  will  quote  Trade  Prices  for  1000,  100,  10  or  slogle 
plaots 

Retail  prices  on  application. 


2225  Jackson  St., 


San  Francisco. 


HAVE  YOU  OUR 

We  have  the  Largest  Collection  of 

Fruits,  Palms,  Ferns,  Economic 
Plants  and 

RARE  NEW  PLANTS, 

From  the  FOUR  CORNERS  of  the  Kartb,  grown  for 
sale  in  the  U.  8.  No  nursery  like  ours.  Sapply  Cus- 
tomers all  over  the  Whole  World,  by  MAII., 
EXPRESS  or  FREIGHT. 

REASONER  BROS., 

Ertablished  1883.  ONECO,  FLORIDA. 


NAPft  VftLLEY  NURSERIES. 

 AN  EXCEPnONALLY  FINE  

GENERAL   NURSERY  STOCK 

 FOR  

SEASON  1892-3. 

Warranted  free  from  all  disease,  true  to  name,  and 
homa  grown. 

nurseries  at  Napa,  near  R.  R  Depot.  Residence  of 
proprietor  at  Sausal  Fruit  Farm,  4i  miles  north  of  Napa. 

 ADDRESS  

LEONARD  COATES,   Napa,  Cal. 


C.  H.  EVANS  &  CO. 

(Bucceesors  to  THOMSON  &  EVANS), 

110  and  lia  Beale  Street,  8.  F. 

MACHINE  WOBKS, 
Steam  Pumpt,  Steam  Engines 

and  all  Itlndg  of  MACHINERY. 

^  I 

CO 


KRXJIT  TREES. 


EARLY  CRAWFORD,  FOSTER, 
MUIR    AND    ORANGE  CLING 


'X1.XT^3'X3S  on  Myrobolan,  Peach  and  Almond  Roots. 


CORRESPONDENCE  RESPECTFULLY  SOLICITED. 

TIFLTJlVIBTJT.Ti   c*3  SCESEIBIES, 

Growers  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Vegetable,  Flower  and  Farm  Seeds, 

419-421    SANSOME    STREET.    SAN    FRANCISCO.  CAl,. 


IMPROVED  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

TOOL  COMPANY 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

Machinery   and  Information 
for  Irrigating  Plants 
of  All  Sizes. 

ESTIMATES  CBEERFUI.I.T 
FURNISHED. 

Address  Wo:ks,  FlrSt  &  StCVenSQIl  St8„ 
SAN  FRANCISCO  CAL. 

Send  for  book  showing  cheap  irrigation,  mailed 
free. 


P&B 


PROOF! 


P&B  Fruit  Drying  Paper. 

/^SAMPLES  AND  CIRCULARS  FREE,-^ 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO. 


116  BATTERY  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


TbeAnnstrong&Qtomatic 

PORTABLE 

ENGINE  and  BOILEB. 

The  Best,  Lightest,  Cheapest 
Engine  In  the  world.   Can  be 
arranged  to  Burn  Wood,  Coal, 
^  Straw  or  Petroleum.  6  or  8  H.P. 
Mounted  on  skids  or  on  wheels 
TBDMAM,  HOOKHR  *  OO    San  FraneUco. 


A 


GENTS  WANTED! 

t  Money  comoH  easy  to  male  or 

yOUU  fnmule  aKcntn.  Writn  Or<.Kon  In. 
cUao  medicine  <;o.Corr7,I*a.  KwUsaraver 


PLOWS 

s-F.  BAKER  &  HAMILTON  SACTO, 


DON'T  FORGET 


THAT  THE 


PECOS  VALLEY 

THE  FRUIT  BELT  OF  NEW  MEXICO, 

Offers  better  advantages  for  persons  desiring 
to  engage  in  fruit  culture  than  any  other  place 
on  the  continent. 

Note  the  following  table  showing  growths 
made  by  various  fruit  trees,  shade  treps,  grape 
vine*:,  etc  ,  during  the  past  summer  : 

Name  of    P.  O.  Grvwth  in 

Grower.  Address.  Tree  or  Vine  feet.  inch. 
Witt  Bros.,  Eddy  N.  M.. 

Raisin  Grape,  16  9 

Apple,  4  9 

Pear,  4  8 

Plum,  5  9i 

Cherry,  1  9 

Crab  Apple,  1  8i 

Mulbberry,  1  8 

F.  G.  Campbell,  Eddy,  N.  M., 

Black  Locust,  8  7 

G.  W.  Blankenship,  Eddy,  N.  M., 

Apple,  3  II 

"            "      Anricot,  5  8 

"            '       Peach.  3  9 

Box  Elder,  6  1 

"            "      Mulberry  7  8 

"  "       Lombardv  Poplar,  6  2 

"  "  Castor  Bean,  8  4 
Jas.  Hogg,  Seven  Rivers,  N.  M., 

Peach,  7  2 

"  "      Cottonwood,  16  3 

R.  M.  Gilbert,  Seven  Rivers,  N.  M., 
Osage  Orange, 


"  "      Native  Willow, 

"  "  Pecan, 

"  "      Black  Walnut, 

"  Plum, 

"  "  Mulberry, 

W^itt  Bros,  have  several  cottonwoods,  9  years 
old,  that  are  62  to  64  inches  in  circumference 
and  over  60  feet  high.  Mr.  Hogg  has  a  peach 
tree  3  years  old  from  the  seed  that  is  3*  inches 
in  diameter  and  17  feet  5  inches  high.  He  has 
a  Cottonwood  4  years  old  that  is  28  inches  in 
circumference.  Mr.  Gilbert  has  a  pecan  tree  6 
years  old  that  is  24  inches  in  circumference  and 
22  feet  high.  He  has  a  black  walnut  tree  3 
years  old  from  the  seed  that  is  12  inches  in  cir- 
cumference, 11  feet  10  inches  high,  and  that 
bore  several  walnuts  this  year.  Maynard 
Sharpe,  of  Eddy,  has  two  peach  tree  ,  2  years 
old  from  the  seed,  that  bore  and  matured  7 
peaches  this  year.  He  has  1  apple  tree  2  years 
from  the  seed,  that  bore  3  apples  the  past 
season. 

Apples,  Peaches,  Pears,  Apricots,  Nectarines, 
Figs,  Prunes,  Almonds,  Muscat,  Toka'-,  Mus- 
catelle  and  other  varieties  of  Grapes  now  in 
successful  bearing  in  this  Valley.  Over  1000 
acres  of  Muscat  Grapes  being  planted  this  year. 

Send  for  maps,  illustrated  book,  etc. 

PECOS  IRRISATION  ANF IMPROVEMENT  CO, 

EDDT,  NEW  Mexico. 


TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO., 
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MOLLNE.ILL. 


NEW  "  ZIG-ZAG  "  CULTIVATOR, 

(STEBL  FBAMB.) 

FOR  ORCHARD  AND  VINEYARD. 


The  "Zlir-Z3i;;"  Cultivator,  with  Wood  Frame,  as  manufactured  last  year,  met  with  such  great  success,  (hat  it 
has  encouraged  us  to  build  a  much  larger  number  for  the  tr4de  of  1892.  We  are  using  on  our  new  Cultivator  a 
Frame  cooslruoted  of  Cbannel  Steel,  which  is  the  strongest  light  material  to  be  found. 

The  axle  has  been  lengthened  16  inches,  which  makes  it  run  level  and  steady. 

The  Standards  for  "  Duck  Pout"  Shovels  will  be  sharp  on  the  front  edges.  This  cuts  the  soli  and  materially 
lightens  the  Draft.   The  new  Standard  Clamps  will  have  nuts  on  eacb  end  and  will  be  made  from  heavier  stock. 

While  we  eonsidar  the  "  Duck  Foot"  Shovel  superior  to  any  for  fruit  cultivation,  we  are  prepared  to  sup^  ly  the 
"  Oval  Reversible,"  Diamond  Poiut,"  or  "  Mole"  Self-Sharpenin?  Shovels. 

The  "  Mole  "  is  3)  in.  wide  and  similar  to  the  "  Duck  Foot,"  but  is  obilled  in  such  a  way  that  the  natural  wear 
hat  a  tendency  to  keep  the  point  sharp.  Sub-Soil  cultivation  is  fast  superseding  the  old  top  cultivation,  which 
throws  the  moist  earth  to  the  surface  to  be  dried  by  the  wind  and  suu. 

The  "  Zig-Z»K  "  has  the  lowest  Frame  of  any  Cultivator  yet  on  the  market,  and  for  that  reason  is  the  best  for 
young  orchards  or  vineyards. 

The  Cultivators  may  be  ordered  with  or  without  Weed  Knives. 


THE  "DEERE"  DISC  HARROW,  WITH  MIDDLE  BREAKER, 
-i,  S  Azxca.  O  Foot,  FOZl. 


WE  STILL  LEAD  THEM  ALL! 


The  4  and  5  Foot  Disc  Harrows  are  Especially  Adapted  to  Vineyard  Work. 

Except  in  number  and  size  of  discs,  all  are  similar  in  coistruction.  They  have  two  independent  gangs  of 
discs  operated  by  a  hand  lever,  a  high  Spring  Seat,  Flexible  Scrapers  that  can  be  operated  lightly,  or  w  tha  strong 
spring  pressure,  by  pedals  within  easy  reach  of  the  driver's  foot,  and  a  Middle  Breaker,  by  which  the  ridge  left  by 
other  harrows  between  the  track  of  the  gangs  is  cut  out. 


PRICE   LIST,   WITHOUT  DOUBLE   TREKS   OR  NECK  YOKE. 


No.  1.- 
•■  2.- 
"  3.- 


4  ft.  16  inoh  Discs,  330  Lbs  $38  00 

-5  "  16     '•       «'     365   "    40  00 

-6 "  16     "      "     394   "    45  00 


No.  10.— 4  ft.  20>inch  Discs,  382  Lbs  $46  00 

"  11.— 6  "  ao     "      "    486   "   47  60 

12.— 6  "  20     "      "     479    "    66  00 


SEKTID     FOR  I»H.IOE!S. 


DEERE  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  305  &  307  Market  Street, 


MINNESOTA   CHIEF  THRESHER 


The  Simplest,  Most  Durable,  Most  Reliable,  Most  Satisfactory  in  Every  Way.  Economical  and  the  Chief. 

A  PERFECT  GRAIN  AND  BEAN  THRESHER. 
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Ab  a  Reliable,  Durable  Machine  it  is  the  Ohief. 

A  Full  Line  of  Separator,  Engine  and  Horse  Power  Extras  Always  in  Stock. 

Do  Not  Buy  a  Threshing  Machine  Until  you  have  Fully  Inspected  the  Minnesota  Ohief. 

507  and  509  SECOND  STREET,  Cor.  of  Washington,         .         -        -        .         OAKLAND,  CAL. 
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THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO. 
Office,  220  Market  8b. 


The  Contra  Costa  County  Courthouse. 

For  illustration  this  week  we  have  selected  the  court- 
bouse  of  Contra  Costa  county,  one  of  the  oldest  in  the 
State,  and  a  building  famous  in  the  annals  of  the  law.  It 
was  built  in  1853,  and  at  that  time  represented  a  very  am- 
bitious spirit  on  the  part  of  a  new  community.  When  new, 
it  was  deemed  an  architectural  wonder,  and  to  this 
day  it  remains  an  ornament  to  the  pretty  town  of 
Martinez. 

The  courthouse,  as  it  appears  in  the  picture,  is  perhaps 
not  more  interesting  than  the  glimpse  of  its  surrounding 
grounds  and  of  the  rolling  landscape  in  the  background. 
Both  are  characteristic  of  California  and  of  Contra  Costa 
county,  which,  though  very  near  to  San  Francisco,  has 
been,  comparatively,  a  neglected  district.  There  are  sigQS, 
however,  that  this  in- 
teresting country  will 
soon  come  into  more 
general  notice.  A  pub- 
lic highway  will  soon 
be  opened  via  Chabot 
'-»rvu-..  in  Oakland 
township,  over  a  la- 
vorable  pass  through 
the  Cont—  uins 
to  Moraga  valley,  con- 
necting with  roads  to 
Lafayette,  Walnut 
Creek,  Danville,  and 
farther  eastward.  This 
will  give  a  drive 
from  Oakland  into  a 
section  of  country 
whose  bland  air  and 
beautiful  scenery  af- 
ford especial  attraction 
to  visitors.  A  great 
part  of  Contra  Costa 
county  consists  of 
beautifully  rolling 
country;  it  is  rich  in 
all  the  potential  ele- 
ments of  soil  and  pro- 
ductive without  irriga- 
tion. Nearly  all  the 
fruits,  nuts,  vegetables 

and  cereals  commonly  grown  in  California  are  successfully 
cultivated. 

Contra  Costa  county  is  peculiarly  available  for  country 
residence  by  those  who  do  business  in  San  Francisco  or 
Oakland.  When  it  shall  be  covered,  as  it  must  be  before  a 
great  while,  with  a  system  of  electric  railroads,  a  very 
large  part  of  its  area  will  be  brought  within  thirty  minutes 
of  Oakland  and  the  State  University.  There  is  no  better 
community  in  Cilifornia  than  that  of  Contra  Costa  county. 
Having  no  large  city,  it  follows  naturally  that  its  people 
have  few  vices.  They  are  in  the  main  well-to-do,  honest 
folk,  and  have,  from  their  special  advantage  of  situation, 
all  the  good  that  comes  from  country  life,  and  all  the 
benefit  that  comes  from  proximity  to  the  metropolis. 

The  care  and  skill  displayed  in  the  order  of  the  court- 
house grounds  shown  in  the  picture,  and  even  more  pleas- 
antly manifest  in  the  picture  of  the  Brentwood  school- 
house,  printed  last  week,  bear  evidence  of  public  taste  and 
refinement. 

An  Opening  fob  Jack  Rabbits.— The  rabbit  drive  is 
to  have  an  ally.  It  is  recorded  in  one  of  the  city  dailies 
thatone  hundred  pairs  of  rabbits  of  the  jack  species  were 
nent  north  on  the  steamer  Bertha,  which  sailed  for  the 
Pribyloft  seal  islands  last  Saturday.  They  will  be  placed 
on  St.  George's  island,  where  it  is  anticipated  they  will 
breed  fast  enough  to  furnish  food  in  winter  for  the  white, 


blue  and  gray  foxes  on  the  island.  For  several  years  the 
foxes  have  been  getting  scarcer,  owing  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  the  lack  of  food.  There  was  at  one  time  a 
great  number  of  rabbits  on  St.  Georges's  island,  but  the 
foxes  have  nearly  exterminated  them,  so  the  experiment 
is  being  tried  of  introducing  a  new  lot  of  rabbits  in  the 
hope  of  remedying  the  want  of  a  food  supply.  Fox  skins 
are  becoming  more  and  more  valuable  each  year.  If 
the  rabbits  sent  up  prove  a  success  others  will  follow. 

Hop  Roots  Must  be  Separately  Assessed. — On  an- 
other page  of  this  issue  is  given  a  report  of  a  meeting  of 
hop  growers  at  Sacramento,  at  which  it  seems  to  us  a 
strong  case  was  made  out  against  the  assessment  of  hop 
roots  in  addition  to  the  assessment  of  the  real  estate  in  which 
they  grow.    It  seems,  however,  that  the  showing  has 


THE  CONTRA  COSTA  COUNTY  COURTHOUSE, 

availed  little  thus  far,  for  on  Tuesday  of  this  week  the 
committee  sent  by  the  hop  growers  appeared  before  the 
State  Board  of  Equalization  and  asked  that  body  to  rescind 
its  alleged  action  in  directing  County  Assessors  to  add  $15 
an  acre  to  the  assessments  on  hop  and  alfalfa  lands.  The 
Board  of  Equalization  informed  the  committee  that  it  had 
simply  called  the  attention  of  the  County  Assessors  to  the 
law  which  requires  them  to  assess  such  things  separately 
and  specially.   The  bof.rd  declined  to  alter  its  action. 


Dandelions. — Italian  women  on  the  outskirts  of  New 
York  gather  enormous  quantities  of  dandelions  at  this 
season.  They  go  forth  wearing  great  aprons  and  armed 
with  small,  strong  kitchen  knives,  and  return  home  laden 
with  as  much  as  half  a  bushel  each. 


The  Flower  Show  .—The  spring  show  of  the  State 
Floral  Society  is  opening  as  we  goto  press,  on  Wednesday. 
It  is  the  greatest  display  of  flowers  and  ornamental  foliage 
plants  ever  gathered  on  this  coast.  The  show  will  close 
Saturday  evening,  May  16th. 

Hounds  for  Wolves.— The  stockmen  of  South  Dakota 
have  recently  imported  from  Tennessee  a  number  of 
Russian  wolf  hounds  to  help  in  the  extermination  of 
wolves,  which  have  of  late  been  killing  numbers  of  calves 
and  colts. 


The  Canal  Discussion. 

Deeming  the  Nicaragua  Canal  question  the  most  im- 
portant subject  now  before  the  people  of  California,  and 
that  it  is  especially  related  to  the  interests  of  producers, 
the  Rural  Press  has  invited  letters  in  representation 
of  every  shade  of  opinion,  with  the  hope  of  bringing  out 
all  the  arguments  on  all  sides  of  the  question. 

We  have  printed  communications  from  Mr.  Pool  and 
Mr.  Berwick  on  one  side  and  from  Mr.  Doyle 
and  Capt.  Merry  on  the  other.  We  hope  others  will  fol- 
low, giving  such  arguments  as  they  may  consider  im- 
portant. We  have  written  to  President  Marion  Cannon 
of  the  Farmers'  Alliance,  who  represents  the  extreme  op- 
position to  the  bill  now  pending  before  Congress,  inviting 
him  to  fully  stale  his  position,  and  hope  to  have  his 

answer  in  time  for 
next  week's  issue. 
When  this  answer 
comes,  we  shall  pre- 
sent it  to  ex-Senator 
Warner  Miller,  the 
President  of  the  Canal 
Company,  who  is  about 
to  visit  San  Francisco, 
and  we  hope  to  have 
direct  from  him  a 
statement  of  the  plans 
and  purposes  of  the 
Canal  Company.  The 
purpose  of  all  this  is 
to  give  to  the  readers 
of  the  Rural  Press  a 
full  and  fair  state- 
ment of  all  sides  of 
this  great  question,  en- 
tirely free  from  (he 
bias  of  partisan  inter- 
est and  political  motive 
which  seems  to  influ- 
ence all  discussions  in 
the  daily  political 
press.  A  question  of 
this  sort  ought  to  be 
considered  apart  from 
politics,  from  an  eco- 
nomic standpoint  and 
wholly  upon  its  merits.  There  is  no  other  way  to  ap- 
proach subjects  in  which  the  interests  of  the  State  are 
bound  up. 

More  Trees  Under  Condemnation.  —  The  State 
Board  of  Horticulture  is  proceeding  vigorously  against  the 
importation  of  pestiferous  trees.  It  is  announced  from 
Los  Angeles  that  another  suit  has  been  filed  against  the 
Fairmount  Land  and  Water  Company.  The  suit  prays  to 
condemn  12,000  peach,  apricot  and  plum  trees  alleged  to 
be  infected  with  black  aphis  and  the  peach  borer,  and  asks 
that  they  may  be  destroyed.  These  trees  are  of  the  same 
lot  as  was  shipped  into  the  Antelope  valley  from  Delaware, 
and  which  was  a  short  time  ago  in  litigation,  but  not  the 
identical  trees.  These  trees  were  planted  upon  land  owned 
by  the  Fairmount  Land  and  Water  Company  before  the 
authorities  got  hold  of  the  other  trees.  The  suit  differs 
from  the  other  in  that  it  is  not  alone  for  an  injunction 
pending  litigation,  but  a  straight  proceeding  to  condemn 
the  trees  and  destroy  them. 

Ponce  de  Leon  in  the  Dark.— A  Georgia  man  has  in 
his  possession  a  palm-oil  lamp  made  in  Madrid,  Spain,  in 
1604.  It  was  dug  up  in  the  woods  some  time  ago,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  lost  by  Ponce  de  Leon. 

Kansas  City  grain  merchants  are  at  war  with  the  Bur- 
lington road  and  charge  gross  discrimination. 
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The  Week. 

California  is  now  awaiting  two  great  Tisitations,  and  to 
extend  an  old-fashioned  California  greeting  to  the  visitors. 
Next  week  several  trainloads  of  Eastern  editors  will  enter 
the  State  at  the  south  and  traverse  the  greater  part  of  our 
territory  before  returning.  Formal  receptions  without 
number  will  be  accorded  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  It  will 
avail  us  niuch  to  please  these  molders  of  public  opinion, 
and  we  trust  that  no  effort  of  generous  and  wisely  directed 
hospitality  will  be  withheld. 

Another  visitation  will  be  by  the  American  Association 
of  Mining  Engineers.  Their  interest  is  a  little  outside  of 
our  immediate  field.  We  presume  they  will  regale  them- 
selves largely  upon  rocks  and  holes  in  the  ground  and 
ponderous  machinery.  It  is  to  the  general  interest,  of 
course,  to  show  this  department  of  our  resources  and  in- 
dustries to  those  who  can  best  appreciate  them. 

The  season  seems  to  be  still  somewhat  out  of  joint. 
Heavy  rains  and  light  frosts  so  late  in  the  season  are  not 
usual  in  California.  Probably  the  trouble  is  that  the 
Weather  Service  changes  bosses  so  frequently  out  here  that 
the  elements  get  sorter  rattled — so  to  speak. 


Building  Up  the  State  Fair. 

It  seems  to  us  an  exceedingly  happy  result  has  been  at- 
tained in  the  postponement  of  the  "  dress  rehearsal  "  of 
the  State's  World's  Fair  exhibits  until  January  next,  at 
the  Mechanics'  Pavilion  in  this  city.  This  is  a  better  time 
for  holding,  for  then  the  material  will  be  massed  at  nearly 
the  proper  time  for  shipment  eastward,  or  at  least  with 
just  time  enough  before  shipment  to  allow  discriminating 
selection.  We  are  glad  also  that  relief  is  had  from  a  pos- 
sible renewal  and  intensifying  of  the  issues  between  the 
Mechanics'  Institute  and  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 
There  should  be  no  conflict  between  these  bodies;  both 
should  work  together  toward  praiseworthy  ends  without 
rivalry,  except  such  as  continued  efifort  toward  excellence 
makes  honorable  and  desirable. 

But  the  half  issue  which  recently  arose  has  proved  bene- 
ficial in  another  way,  and  that  is  in  stirring  up  people  to 
take  greater  interest  in  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  as 
a  part  ot  the  State  Government,  and  in  its  exhibitions  of 
industrial  achievement  and  progress.  We  have  urged  this 
time  and  lime  again.  The  officers  and  members  of  the 
board  have  invited  it,  and  certainly  ihey  can  do  better 
work  with  a  fuller  popularization  of  their  efforts,  and  pos- 


sibly an  improvement  such  as  might  naturally  result  from 
a  fuller  enlistment  of  producers  in  their  behalf. 

The  present  occasion  has  a  local  flavor,  and  was  perhaps 
engendered  in  part  by  interior  interests  as  compared  with 
those  of  the  metropolis  and  the  coast  regions.  This  does 
not  matter,  providing  it  results  in  broadening  of  the  pop- 
ular interest  and  support.  However,  this  is  the  reported 
manner  of  the  present  movement  as  telegraphed  from  Sac- 
ramento on  Tuesday  of  this  week: 

Some  50  leading  citizens  met  here  to-day  and  formed  a  per- 
manent organization,  the  purpose  of  which  will  be  to  devise 
special  and  novel  featmres  that  will  add  interest  to  the  State 
Fairs  this  and  succeeding  years. 

A  program  embracing  upward  of  20  different  features,  in- 
cluding an  historical  State  exhibit,  same  of  the  Pacific  Coast, 
exhibits  of  floriculture,  exhibits  of  mining  and  industrial  im- 
plements, an  ethnical  exhibit  of  primitive  native  races  and  of 
the  Mexicans,  dress  rehearsal,  a  sham  battle,  contests  in  brick- 
laying, carpentering,  etc.,  a  military  competitive  drill,  and  va- 
rious other  things  to  please  and  instruct  visitors  was  adopted. 
The  following  officers  were  elected:  Pres.,  A.  A.  Vanvoilies; 
Vice-Pres.,  Thomas  B.  Hall;  Sec'y,  James  E.  Mills;  Ass't  Sec'y, 
Charles  M.  Campbell. 

We  say  success  to  the  new  association.  Let  us  see  this 
year  how  much  they  can  accomplish  in  the  improvement 
of  the  State  Fair.  Possibly  they  will  do  so  much  that  the 
whole  State  will  apply  for  membership.  This  would  be  a 
consummation  eminently  to  be  desired. 


Fruit  Notes. 

We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  again  to 
the  work  we  propose  in  the  fruit  line  during  the  next 
three  months.  We  have  ofiered  prizes  for  letters  on  set 
subjects  during  all  the  remaining  months  of  1892.  These 
prizes  are  :  First,  cash  $10;  second,  cash  $5;  third,  Rural 
Press  one  year.  The  list  of  subjects  will  appear  from 
time  to  time  in  our  columns.  We  desire  now,  especially, 
to  emphasize  the  awards  for  the  next  three  months,  the 
letters  on  the  subjects  named  to  be  mailed  to  us  on  the 
first  day  of  the  month  named. 

JUNE. — Small  Fecit  Growing:  Counting  as  "small  fruits" 
everything  which  is  commonly  understood  by  the  terms  '  ber- 
ries'' and  ''currants;"  which  are  the  best  varieties,  bow  to  plant, 
cultivate,  irrigate  and  harvest  them  to  secure  the  best  results. 

JULY. — Frdit- Picking,  Packing  and  Shipping:  To  near  and 
distant  markets;  all  arrangements  for  pic  king— ladders,  baskets, 
trucks,  packing  houses,  graders,  fruit  wagons;  methods  of  sale, 
etc. 

AUGUST. — Fkcit-Dbyinq  and  Raisin-Cdeing:  Descrintir>r.o 
of  all  methods  aqd  anni  -^•-'^  «rp  ^-.-aoie  eitnpr  in  sun- 

drying  or  machme-evaporating  each  and  every  kind  ot  Iruit; 
packing  and  marketing  of  products. 

We  have  chosen  the  subjects  for  July  and  August  with 
the  special  design  of  making  the  Rural  useful  to  those 
who  desire  to  know  the  latest  and  best  methods  of  hand- 
ling fruit.  The  times  are  set  so  that  the  letters  will  be 
published  just  before  the  heavy  work  of  the  season  begins, 
80  that  all  the  suggestions  may  be  immediately  useful  to 
our  readers.  So,  Rural  readers,  please  prepare  your 
letters  on  these  subjects  with  a  special  view  of  making 
known  the  ways  by  which  you  have  succeeded  best  in  do- 
ing any  one  of  the  hundred  things  which  minister  to  sat- 
isfactory work.  Never  mind  if  your  information  seems 
small  and  unimportant,  it  will  help  some  one  to  know  it, 
if  it  saves  labor  and  wins  money. 

We  cannot  find  room  in  this  issue  for  as  full  reference 
to  the  San  Jose  Convention  of  last  Saturday  as  we  would 
wish.  The  reports,  however,  indicate  movement,  and  are 
promising.  It  is  perhaps  becoming  more  and  more  ap- 
parent that  our  first  great  achievements  in  the  line  of  co- 
operative fruit-handling  will  be  upon  the  neighborhood 
and  district  plans.  The  neighborhoods  may  act  first  as 
they  did  in  Santa  Clara,  and  the  district,  including  neigh- 
borhoods, follows  naturally.  Possibly  the  districts  will 
ultimately  converge  in  the  State,  or  at  least  may  act  in 
harmony  without  formal  association.  Then  there  will  be 
a  degree  of  centralization  in  the  fruit  interest  which  will 
protect  and  promote.  That  is  what  is  needed.  We  are 
glad  that  the  Santa  Olara  people  have  started  in  this  line 
and  we  wish  them  all  success.  We  hope  to  give  the  plan 
of  their  organization  that  it  may  be  suggestive  and  valu- 
able to  other  districts.  Including  the  signal  results  gained 
in  Southern  California  during  the  last  few  years,  it  can  be 
confidently  claimed  that  cooperative  fruit-handling  has 
already  accomplished  much  in  California. 

And  while  upon  this  subject,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the 
latest  movement  among  the  Florida  orange  growers,  de- 
cided upon  at  a  meeting  held  in  Jacksonville  two  weeks 
ago,  as  summarized  by  the  Agriculturist  : 

The  orange  growers  agreed  to  pledge  to  the  Fruit  Exchange 
1,000,000  or  more  boxes  of  fruit  for  transportation  the  coming 
season.  J  he  Exchange  is  to  submit  these  pledges  to  the  trans- 
portatio.i  companies  and  request  bids  for  the  transportation  of 
the  fruit.  If  the  Exchange  cannot  obtain  a  rate  of  25  or  30 
cents  per  box  from  Jacksonville  to  New  York,  it  will  charier 
steamers  and  carry  the  fruit  itself. 

Fifteen  thousand  dollars  ia  to  be  raised  by  selling  stock  of  the 
Fruit  Exchange,  which  will  be  used  to  make  g^od  any  loss  en- 
tailed by  the  Fruit  Exchange  in  chartering  these  steamers;  also 
for  th«  purpose  of  nutting  canvassers  in  the  field  to  solicit 
business  and  increase  the  shipments  through  the  Exchange. 


It  was  the  most  representative  convention  of  fruit  growers  ever 
hfcld  in  the  State. 

This  is  a  businesslike  proceeding.  What  would  Califor- 
nia producers  think  of  being  able  to  give  the  railways  a 
chance  to  bid  on  their  service,  and  if  the  bids  were  not 
favorable  throw  them  all  out  and  go  by  water  on  their 
own  bottoms.  Perhaps  the  isthmus  canal  will  do  some- 
thing like  that  for  us,  in  some  lines  of  goods  at  least. 


Wheat  Crop  and  Tonnage  Supply  Estimates. 

The  area  in  California  seeded  to  wheat  this  year  is  esti- 
mated at  3,350,000  acres,  against  3,190,716  acres  seeded  in 
last  year.  Persons  who  give  close  attention  to  crop  prospects, 
and  whose  estimates  of  the  probable  outturn  are  accepted  as 
fairly  correct,  place  the  yield  this  year  at  from  1,300,000 
to  1,400,000  tons.  But  there  are  others  who  estimate  the 
outturn  at  fully  1,500,000  tons,  but  they  do  so  without  duly 
considering  the  many  sections  where  the  crop  is  either  a 
total  or  an  almost  total  failure.  From  farmers  who  live  in 
difi'erent  parts  of  the  Sacramento  valley,  we  learn  that 
there  are  more  grains  to  the  mesh  this  year  than  there 
were  in  1891,  which  is  accepted  as  proof  positive  that  the 
yield  to  the  acre  will  be  larger  this  year  than  it  was  in 
1891  in  the  grain-growing  counties  in  the  central  and 
northern  part  of  the  State.  In  Kern,  Tulare,  Fresno, 
Monterey  and  other  southern  counties,  the  yield  will 
probably  be  about  the  same  as  it  was  in  last  year,  although 
the  rains  and  cool  weather  for  the  past  fortnight  have 
been  of  inestimable  benefit  to  the  crop.  This  applies 
also  to  the  crop  in  other  parts  of  the  State.  The  grain 
this  year  will  be  plump  and  weigh  heavy. 

With  a  crop  of  1,350,000  tons,  we  will  have  a  surplus  for 
export  of  about  975,000  tons,  without  taking  into  consider- 
ation the  probable  carryover  from  the  present  season,  for 
this  will  be  offset  by  the  carryover  from  the  season  of 
1892-93.  With  an  almost  certainty  that  the  surplus  this 
year  will  be  975,000  tons,  if  not  more,  the  tonnage  situ- 
ation becomes  an  interesting  subject  and  should  be  closely 
watched.  The  present  situation,  without  considering  the 
engaged  tonnage  in  port  for  present  season  loading,  is  quite 
encouraging  to  farmers,  and  with  the  average  number  of 
vessels  which  come  to  this  port,  but  which  are  r"'*  *^ow  i»- 
the  list,  during  a  crop  season  thcio  wui  De  an  ample  sup- 
ply ot  tonnage. 

There  are  in  port  for  new-crop  loading,  90(36  ^ee- 
ister;  in  port  and  disengaged,  suitable  for  wheat-loading, 
113,157  tons  register;  on  passage  and  due  to  arrive  (not  in- 
cluding undesirable  and  also  coasting  vessels)  between 
now  and  the  middle  of  next  October,  206,500  tons  register. 
These  give  a  total  of  329,223  tons  register,  having  a  wheat- 
carrying  capacity  of  546,218  tons,  within  about  425,000 
tons  of  the  estimated  total  surplus  from  this  year's  crop. 
Of  the  425,000  tons,  fully  125,000  tons  will  be  shipped  in 
flour  to  countries  bordering  on  the  Pacific.  This  will  leave 
300,000  tons  to  be  provided  with  tonnage  between  July 
1,  1892,  and  July  1,  1893.  The  statistical  record  of  this 
port  shows  that  the  average  tonnage  arrival  has  been  over 
100,000  tons  register  in  excess  of  that  known  to  be  on  the 
way  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  and  it  is  only  reason- 
able to  conclude  that  this  year  will  not  be  an  exception. 

While  the  present  and  prospective  supply  of  tonnage 
appears  ample  to  move  the  surplus  wheat  of  this  State, 
the  supply  for  both  Oregon  and  Washington  promises  to  be 
considerably  less  than  the  two  States  will  require.  All 
advices  regarding  the  crop  prospect  in  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington point  to  a  total  yield  of  from  15  to  20  per  cent 
greater  in  this  year  than  there  was  harvested  in  1891.  If 
this  be  realized,  then  a  large  part  of  the  surplus  up  north 
will  either  have  to  be  shipped  to  this  city  for  a  market  or 
else  vessels  chartered  here  and  sent  to  the  Columbia  river 
to  be  loaded  outward  with  wheat.  The  tonnage,  at  this 
writing,  on  the  way  to  the  Columbia  river  and  Puget 
Sound  ports,  is  fully  20,000  tons  register  less  than  it  was  at 
the  like  date  in  1891,  and  with  a  large  increase  in  the 
wheat  crop  the  tonnage  supply  will  fall  very  considerably 
below  what  will  be  wanted.  Possibly  this,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, may  be  offset  by  heavy  shipments  eastward  from 
points  east  of  the  Cascade  mountains.  So  far  this  season 
very  little  has  been  shipped  eastward,  but  in  the  crop  sea- 
son of  1890-91  heavy  shipments  were  made. 

In  giving  the  tonnage  on  the  way  to  this  coast,  there 
was  not  included  that  on  the  way  at  this  writing,  and  also 
that  which  will  be  added  during  the  crop  season  to  San 
Pedro  and  San  Diego  in  this  State.  The  ships,  not  in- 
cluding coal  coasters,  on  the  way  to  the  two  ports  have  a 
registered  tonnage  of  15,832  tons,  having  a  wheat-carrying 
capacity  of  25,122  tons.  About  8,000  tons  will  be  required 
at  San  Diego  for  wheat  loading,  and  the  rest  will  be  avail- 
able for  chartering  for  wheat  loading  either  at  this  point 
or  up  north.  

The  walls  of  the  National  Library  building,  in  procesi 
of  erection  in  Washington,  are  about  half  up.  It  will  cost 
over  $6,000,000. 


I£at  14  1892. 
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The  State  Press. 

Los  Angeles  Herald:  "  Men  and  brethren,  would  it  not  be  a 
positively  delightful  thing  if  wfi  had  a  State  of  South  Califor- 
nia ?  It' would  be  the  niaki  ng  of  this  section,  no  matter  where 
it  should  be  located.  We  presume  that,  geographically,  the 
center  of  this  ideal  commonwealth  would  be  Los  Angeles, 
which  is,  and  probably  always  will  remain,  the  metropolis  of 
Southern  California." 

San  Bernardino  Enterprise:  "  The  tendency  in  this  State  to 
put  up  cheap  buildings  is  a  strong  one.  This  probably  is  the 
result  of  our  mild  climate  and  very  general  freedom  from  cy- 
clones, or  earthquakes,  but  the  experience  of  Napa  valley  and 
the  loss  sustained  by  its  people  by  the  late  shake,  ought  to  lead 
our  people  lo  provide  against  just  such  accidents  by  building 
substantial  buildings  first,  lasi  and  all  the  time,  for  who  can 
say  where  the  next  temblor  will  be  felt?  " 

Sonoma  Democrat:  "  Of  all  the  forced  tributes  which  the  Mc- 
Kinley  bill  lays  upon  the  back  of  the  farmer,  the  tax  on  wheat 
bags  is  the  most  unjust,  unreasonable  and  indefensible.  This 
tax  by  itself  is  sufficient  to  revolutionize  the  sentiment  of 
the  farmers  on  the  tariff  question,  if  they  would  give  it  a  mo- 
ment's serious  consideration.  Before  the  wheat  farmers  of 
this  State  can  commence  their  harvest,  yes,  before  their  crop  is 
ripe  in  the  field,  they  are  forced  to  advance  this  tariff  tax  upon 
their  crop,  amounting  to  $1,500,000,  which  they  do  not  owe  and 
which  it  is  simply  an  outrage  to  exact  of  ihem.  This  is  the 
first  toll  taken  out  of  the  wheat-rancher's  earnings." 

Tulare  OUizen:  "  In  1890  the  farmers  produced  wealth  to 
the  amount  of  $2,513,402,564;  manufacturers,  $4,232,325,442; 
miners,  $3,319,575,443.  Of  all  this  wealth,  those  who  produced 
it  received  $3,380,000,000,  while  the  exploiters  absorbed  the  fol- 
lowing proportions:  Railroad  profits,  $318,125,339;  Telegraph 
Company  profits,  $8,000,000;  Telephone  Company  profits, 
$18,838,814;  national  bank  profits,  $142,695,019;  bondiolders' 
interest,  $36,099,284;  manufacturers'  profits,  $1,024,801,847. 
These  are  the  profits  admitted  by  these  corporations  in  their 
official  reports  to  the  Government,  but  the  farmer,  who  does 
not  realize  a  dollar  a  day  out  of  the  unequal  division  of  profits 
is  called  a  fanatic  by  these  demagogues  and  the  subsidized 
press."  

The  Canal  Qnestion. 

A  Second  Letter  from  Mr.  John  T.  Doyle. 

Menlo  Park,  May  9.  1892. 
To  THE  Editoe;— I  have  shown  in  the  Rural  Press  of 
April  30ih  how  a  canal  across  Nicaragua,  "  built  and  owned 
■"J  '»nr  own  Government."  became  impossible  of  attain 
->ent  »»  present  time,  and  will  be  so  for  about 
twenty  years  tv,  —^-^^Mr.  Pool,  Mr.  Berwick,  and 
others,  who  still  insi?*  on  ^Kiuy  o  ,  ._ 

that  Nicari"""  """"^  Costa  Rica  are  sovereign  States,  witn  do- 
j^o^,:,  ittws  and  foreign  alliances  of  their  own,  over  which  our 
Government  possesses  no  jurisdiction  or  control.  These  coun- 
tries have  sold  to  this  Maritime  Canal  Company  the  exclusive 
right  to  build  the  canal,  and  given  20  years  to  do  it  in.  An 
Act  of  Congress  can  no  more  affect  the  rights  so  purchased  and 
acquired  than  one  of  the  British  Parliament,  or  of  the  German 
Reichstadt.  We  cannot  even  buy  out  the  company's  rights,  as 
suggested  by  Mr.  Berwick,  for  the  terms  of  their  grant  distinct- 
ly forbid  the  sale  of  it  to  any  foreign  government.  All  these 
phases  of  the  matter  have  been  well  considered  by  men  in 
Washington,  much  more  familiar  with  the  whole  situation 
than  we  are  and  quite  as  competent  to  deal  with  it.  They 
realize,  and  we  may  well  do  so,  that  the  facts  above  stated  can- 
not be  changed.  The  canal,  therefore,  if  we  are  to  have  it  built 
within  the  next  20  years— and  assuredly  we  are  to — is  to  be 
built  b\?  this  present  company  and  under  the  present  charter.  I 
repeat  emphatically  that  we  might  as  well  wish  for  the  moon 
as  for  anything  else.  Shall  we  then,  like  children,  sit  down 
and  sulk  because  we  cannot  have  exactly  what  we  would  have 
liked,  or  act  a  manly  part  and  strive  boldly  and  promptly  for 
the  good  tha  is  still  attainable? 

I  trust  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Pool,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Farmers'  Alliance,  will  all  be  of  one  mind  on  this  question,  for 
to  us  producers  of  California,  having  food  and  luxuries  of  the 
highest  order,  sufficient  for  millions  abroad,  and  only  needing  , 
cheap  transportation  to  secure  for  them  the  ma  kets  of  the  ' 
world,  it  is  a  necessity.  No  railroad  facilities  possible  can  com- 
pete with  it,  for  the  reason  that  water-borne  freight  does  not 
cost  a  tenth  of  that  carried  by  rail  and  is  always  reducible  to 
a  minimum  bv  unlimited  competition.  Here,  then,  is  the  situ- 
ation. This  Maritime  Canal  Company  has  secured  from  the 
Government  of  Central  America  the  right  to  build  the  canal, 
and  they  have  a  charter  of  incorporation  from  Congress.  They 
have  spent  somewhere  between  five  and  six  million  dollars  on 
the  work  and  are  prosecuting  it  steadily.  They  have  20  years 
to  complete  it  in.  So  Jar,  they  liave  borrowed  no  money  and  are 
subject  to  no  consequent  entanglements  abroad  or  at  home; 
but  it  will  not  be  always,  nor  will  it  even  be  so  long.  Already 
we  hear  rumors  of  their  negotiating  a  loan  in  Europe,  and  if  it 
is  not  true  this  year  it  will  be  next  year,  or  the  year  after,  for 
the  work  will  be  constructed  mainly  with  borrowed  money,  as 
such  things  always  are,  and  the  lenders  demand  always  the 
best  terms  they  can  get.  All  this  is  common  knowledge.  It 
is  certain,  too,  that  the  cost  of  construction  will  practically 
regulate  the  rate  of  tolls,  for  they  must  be  made  high  enough 
to  produce  a  sum  equal  to  the  cost  of  management,  mainte- 
nance and  repair,  together  with  interest  on  the  cost,  which  l;ist 
is  of  course  the  largest  item  of  all.  I  do  not  myself  see  how 
management,  maintenance  and  repair  can  cost  as  much  as  a 
million  a  year,  but  it  is  quite  clear  that  if  the  construction 
costs  a  hundred  million  dollars,  borrowed  at  six  per  cent,  it 
■will  call  for  six  millions  per  annum  in  tolls  to  cover  interest, 
and,  if,  in  orfl  r  to  raise  that  hundred  millions  in  cash,  bonds 
for  a  hundred  and  thirty-three  millions  have  to  be  issued, 
eight  millions  per  annum  must  be  raised  for  the  same  purpose. 
Hence  it  is  our  interest  that  the  company  shall  borrow  the 
capital  it.  needs,  at  the  lowest  possible  rates,  for  the  interest  has 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  tolls,  and  we  pay  the  tolls.  That  is  a  fact 
never  to  be  lost  sight  of.  We,  the  farmers,  fruit  growers,  vine- 
yardi.st8,  of  California,  have,  in  the  form  of  tolls  for  transit,  to 
pay  the  interest  on  the  cost  of  the  canal.  A  saving  of  a  dollar, 
or  a  dollar  and  a  half  per  ton  on  the  canal  tolls  is  equal  to  that 
mach  added  to  the  price  we  receive  for  every  ton  of  wh'at, 
barley,  wool,  fish,  fruit,  wine,  or  other  merchandise  exported, 
a  snrn  which  in  many  instances  will  cover  the  line  that  divides 
profit  from  loss  U)  the  producer.  If  we  could  by  any  device 
s*ciire  for  the  company  the  hundred  millions  or  so  it  needs,  at 
three  or  two  and  three-quarters  per  cent,  think  of  the  differ- 
ence it  would  make  to  us.  Less  than  four  millions  per  annum 
of  tolls  needed  to  defray  the  whole  expense  of  maintaining  the 


canal.  The  difference  between  that  figure  and  the  eight  or 
nine  millions  to  be  raised  if  the  higher  rate  of  interest  is  to  be 
paid,  is  what  we  have  to  pay  for  dear  money;  nor  is  it  a  sum  to 
be  paid  once  and  done  with  it,  bat  is  a  recurring  burden  year 
after  year  for  the  next  quarter  of  a  century. 

To  save  this  money  and  avoid  this  burthen  on  commerce  is 
the  purpose  and  scope  of  the  bill  pending  in  Congress.  It  is 
not  a  measure,  devised,  promoted  or  sought  for  by  the  canal 
company,  nor  in  their  interest.  It  was  drawn  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate,  and  substantially  on 
the  plan  suggested  by  the  Pr  sident  in  his  last  annual  message. 
It  is  the  work  chiefly,  I  believe,  of  Senators  Edmunds  of  Ver- 
mont and  Sherman  of  Ohio,  though  earnestly  supported  by 
such  men  as  Morgan  of  Alabama,  Dolph  of  Oregon,  Eustis  of 
Louisiana,  Evarts  of  New  York,  etc.  Its  provisions  are  briefly 
as  follows:  The  United  States  to  endorse  its  guarantee  on  the 
company's  three-per-cent  bonds,  to  the  extent  of  one  hundred 
million  dollars.  These  bonds  are  all  to  be  deposited  in  the  U 
S. 
pay 


Treasury  and  doled  out  to  the  company  in  installments,  to 
j,„y  for  the  actual  construction  as  it  progresses,  the  amount  of 
prog,  ess  payments  to  be  determined  and  certified  by  a  corps  of 
Government  engineers,  appointed  by  the  President.  The  com- 
pany is  to  transfer  to  the  United  States  seventy  per  cent  of  all 
its  stock  as  security  for  the  fulfillment  of  its  contract,  and  this 
stock  the  Government  is  to  have  the  privilege  of  purchasing  at 
par  so  long  as  the  bonds  remain  unredeemed.  In  the  mean- 
time it  can  be  voted  on  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  As 
Nicaragua  has  six  per  cent,  and  Costa  Rica  one  and  one-half 
per  cent  of  the  stock,  here  are  77i  per  cent  of  the  whole  stock 
of  the  company  held  by  the  three  Governments,  leaving  only 
22i  per  cent  undisposed  of,  including  that  already  issued. 
Even  the  unsold  portion  of  the  stock  is  required  to  be  held 
back  and  only  parted  iffith  at  a  price  satisfactory  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  It  is  even  proposed  that  the  five  or 
six  millions  already  issued  be  replaced  by  bonds  and  retired,  so 
that  the  whole  stock  of  the  corporation  may  ultimately  be  held 
by  the  three  Governments  mentioned,  or  by  themselves  and 
such  others  as  the  President  of  the  U.  S.  decides  to  admit  to  co- 
ownership  with  them.  Our  own  country  will  have  a  clear  ma- 
jority of  the  whole  stock,  with  the  control  and  direction  that 
such  majority  ownership  confers,  and  this  without  any  infrac- 
tion of  our  treaty  obligatious  to  Great  Britain,  which  only  for- 
bid us  to  obtain  or  maintain  anv  exclusive  control.  A  control 
which  the  United  States  shares  with  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica 
and  possibly  with  some  other  American  State,  however  efiec- 
tual  and  complete  it  may  be,  can  never  be  termed  exclusive. 
Meantime,  with  the  credit  of  the  General  Government  at  its 
back,  the  company  can  get  all  the  money  wanted  on  its  three- 
oer  cent  bonds  at  par,  and  can  push  the  work  at  all  available 
points  with  the  greatest  vigor.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
excavation  on  the  westerly  shore  of  the  lake,  the  jetties  at 
Brito,  and  the  dams  at  La  Fior  and  Ochoa,  should  not  all  go  on 
simultaneously,  and  the  canal  be  completed  within  even  five 
years  from  the  passage  of  the  act. 

Now  I  respectfully  ask  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Poole  and  gentlemen 
who  have  their  opinions  to  tell  us  distinctly  what  objection  to 
this  proposal  we  Californians  can  seriously  urge?  Are  they 
really  afraid  that  with  70  per  cent  of  the  stock  in  the  hands  of 
the  United  States  Government,  and  voted  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  the  individuals  who  hold  five  or  six  per  cent  of 
it  will  be  able  to  use  it  as  an  instrument  of  oppression  ?  It  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  done  without  the  distinct  consent  of  our  own 
Government,  whose  control  is  none  the  less  perfect  because  ex- 
ercised as  a  majority  stockholder  than  it  woul  '  be  if  exercised 
.     •T,f."'"or2   If  "Mr.  Cannon  or  Mr.  Pool  were  the  owner  of 

SIX  millions  ot  stocK.  i  ™j         of  their  neieh- 

bors  owned  seventy  millions  of  it,  would  they  seriously  con- 
template grasping  the  management  against  the  wish  of  the  ma- 
jority owner,  or  if  attempted  could  they  hope  to  succeed  ? 
These  enquiries  scarce  need  an  answer.  The  vote  of  a  majority 
of  the  stock  settles  the  control  of  the  company,  and  that 
control  this  bill  expressly  secures  to  the  Government. 

The  words  stricken  out  of  the  memorial  at  the  late  conven 
tion  are  not  quoted  quite  correctly  by  Mr.  Pool  in  his  letter  of 
April  27th.  They  originally  were:  "J/!  should  be  built  and 
owned  and  forever  managed  and  controlled  by  the  United  States 
Oovernment.  The  words  built,  owned  and  managed  were  stricken 
out.  The  word  controlled  was  not,  for  control  belongs  to  a 
majority  of  the  stock,  and  that  we  want  t  e  U.  S.  Government 
to  have.  The  reasons  for  this  change  of  phrase  I  believe  I 
have  made  clear.  Mr.  Pool  refers  to  our  bitter  experience  of 
subsidized  overland  railroads,  as  a  sort  of  "awful  warning," 
and  intimates  an  opinion  that  to  aid  in  building  the  canal  will 
probably  lead  to  the  creation  of  a  similar  monopoly  in  the 
present  case.  There  are  two  distinct  and  satisfactory  answers 
to  this  suggestion,  to  which  I  trust  he  and  his  friends  will  give 
serious  and  fair  consideration,  for  to  my  mind  each  of  them  is 
conclusive.   They  are : 

1.  Canals  for  transportation  are  merely  artificial  rivers;  they 
are  not  new  in  the  world's  history.  In  modern  Europe  they 
date  back  350  years,  and  theie  are  plenty  of  them  both  in  Great 
Britain  and  on  the  continent.  No  instance  can  be  cited  in  which 
one  of  them  has  become  a  monopoly  or  an  instrument  of  oppression 
in  the  hands  of  private  parties.  It  is  of  their  very  essence  to  in- 
vite unlimited  competition,  because  their  revenues  depend  on 
the  total  volume  of  the  traffic,  not  upon  who  does  the  carrying. 
The  most  conspicuous  illustration  of  this  truth  to-day  is  the 
Suez  canal,  which  is  owned  by  a  private  French  corporation. 
If  any  canal  in  the  world  could  be  used  to  monopolize  trans- 
portation, it  would  surely  be  that  of  Suez,  for  it  is  the  only  one 
by  which  the  voyage  round  the  Cape  can  be  saved,  yet  no  such 
tendency  has  ever  appeared  or  been  apprehended.  The  tolls 
for  passing  it  are  two  dollars  and  a  half  a  ton,  and  are  uniform, 
the  canal  being  open  impartially  to  the  commerce  of  the  world. 
Our  people  have  been  so  terribly  oppressed  by  railroad  monop- 
oly thai  they  are  nervously  apprehensive  of  monoply  in  every 
new  proposal;  but  they  should  consider  that  it  was  not  the 
ownership  of  the  road  which  gives  to  railroad  companies  a 
monopoly  of  transportation,  but  the  ownership  and  manage- 
ment of  the  motive  power,  and  the  cars  on  which  alone  the 
transportation  by  rail  can  be  effected.  If  railroad  companies 
were  forbidden  to  own  or  run  cars,  and  the  roads  made  free  to 
all  who  chose  to  use  them  on  payment  of  tolls  regulated  by 
distance,  weight  and  speed,  their  monopoly  would  cease.  I 
have  known  them  so  managed  in  my  lifetime,  and  men  now 
living  will,  in  my  opinion,  live  to  see  them  so  managed  again, 
for  that  is  the  true  remedy  for  railroad  abuses.  But  does  any 
one  imagine  that  the  company  owning  an  interoceanic  canal 
could  think  of  buying  up  all  the  water  crafts  in  the  world  to 
secure  a  monopoly  of  transportation?  Yet  unless  they  do  so 
they  would  have  no  monopoly,  and  when  they  had  done  it 
their  monopoly  would  only  last  until  more  ships  could  be 
built.  A  monopoly,  therefore,  in  canal  transportation  is  out  of 
the  question. 

2.  Assuming,  however,  for  argument,  that  canal  transporta- 
tion can  become  the  subject  of  abuses  of  some  kind  or  other, 
needing  the  intervention  of  Government  to  effect  a  remedy, 
have  we  not  ample  control  of  the  whole  enterprise  i  y  a  vote  of 
a  majority  of  the  stock.  If,  when  aid  was  granted  to  the  over- 
land road,  we  had  known  as  much  about  such  things  as  we 
now  do,  we  could,  by  a  similar  provision,  have  easily  provided 
security  against  abuses.  If,  instead  of  reserving  the  right  to 
name  a  small  minority  of  the  directors  of  the  Union  Pacific 
road,  and  none  at  all  in  the  Central  or  Southern,  Congress  bad 
taken  from  the  companies  aided  70  per  cent  of  their  stock  as 


security  on  the  redemption  of  the  bonds,  with  the  option  to 
purchase  it  and  the  right  to  vote  on  it  reserved  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  can  any  one  suppose  that  the  infamous 
scandals  of  the  Credit  Mobilier  and  the  Contract  and  Finance 
Companies  would  have  occurred  or  that  we  would  be  now  taxed 
to  death  to  pay  interest  on  eighty  thousand  dollars  per  mile  of 
stock  and  bonds  where  the  roads  cost  only  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  thousand  a  mile  to  build?  If  Messrs.  Cannon  and 
Pool  will  seriously  reflect  on  these  questions,  they  will  see  that 
the  disposition  of  the  stock  provided  in  the  impending  bill 
affords  an  absolute  security  against  abuses  such  as  they  appre- 
hend. John  T.  Uoyle. 

Letter  from  Captain  Wm.  L.  Merry. 

San  Francisco,  May  10,  1892. 
To  THE  Editor: — I  notice  in  the  coruiuunicaiion  of  Mr.  Wm. 
Pool  of  Fresno  an  error  in  regard  to  the  Nicaragua  Canal  so 
misleading  that  it  appears  a  duty  to  correct  it. 

He  writes:  "  I  understand  that  Lake  Nicaragua,  which  will 
be  a  part  of  the  canal  when  finished,  is  also  leased  U)  a  private 
company  to  navigate  exclusively  for  90  years.  Now,  sir,  who 
dares  to  navigate  Lake  Nicaragua  without  paying  for  the  right 
to  do  so  and  at  the  pace  set  by  this  private  corporation  ?  " 

My  reply  to  this  formidable  indictm  nt  is  that  it  has  no  truth 
mit.  Mr.  Pool  is  in  error.  The  navigation  of  Lake  Nicaragua 
is  covered  by  no  concession  or  lease  afie .  March  17,  1895,  when 
the  present  concession  to  A.  J.  Fellas  expires  by  limitation. 
The  canal  cannot  be  completed  by  1895,  and  consequently  the 
navigation  thereof  cannot  be  affected  by  the  Pellas  concession, 
and  there  is  no  other.  Moreover,  the  said  concession  wou'd  not 
affect  the  canal  even  did  it  not  expire  in  lH'Jo.  Tne  concession  al- 
luded to  was  given  Pellas  in  1875  for  20  years.  It  gives  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  navigate  Lake  Nicaragua  and  the  River  San 
Juan  to  the  Atlantic  ocean  by  steam  only,  and  is  strictly  limited  to 
the  20  years,  without  extension. 

However,  does  any  thoughtful  man  suppose  that  the  Canal 
Company  would  accept  a  Iranchise  for  an  interoceanic  canal 
subject  to  therightof  the  navigation  of  the  lake  in  other  hands? 
Of  course  not.  The  Pellas  contract  only  applies  to  internal 
navigation,  anyway,  but  the  canal  concession  for  198  years 
specially  provides  for  the  expropriation  of  the  Pellas  concession 
by  the  Cana^  Company,  and  said  company  could  have  obtained 
compulsory  possession  under  the  law  if  necessary.  But  the 
Canal  Company,  recognizing  the  value  of  the  lake  and  river 
steamers  owned  by  the  Pellas  Company  for  its  own  transporta- 
tion, besides  which  the  line  was  earning  money  in  local  freight 
and  passenger  busines-",  made  a  purchase  of  the  entire  plant; 
and  to  keep  the  business  separate,  operating  it  on  its  merits, 
organized  the  Nicaragua  Mail  and  Transportation  Company, 
and  this  company  now  operates  the  line.  Its  rights  expire,  as 
before  stated,  on  March  17,  1895,  and  the  Government  of  Nicar- 
agua has  announced  its  decision  to  grant  no  more  exclusive 
concessions  for  navigating  the  internal  waters  of  the  Republic. 
But  the  steamers  will  continue  to  run  as  an  aid  in  canal  con- 
struction, paying  their  way  by  local  earnings. 

I  have  thus  disposed  of  Mr.  Pool's  error.  If  himself  or  any 
friend  for  him  in  this  city  will  call  upon  me,  I  shall  be  pleased 
to  furnish  documentary  evidence  to  prove  the  assertions  I  have 
made  above. 

It  is  an  inconsistency  inexcusable  that  Mr.  Pool  and,  happily,  a 
few  only  like  himself  should  advocate  the  control  of  the  land 
grant  railroads  by  the  United  States  Government  on  behalf  of 
the  people,  and  object  to  the  strict  application  of  the  same 
principle  as  regards  the  canal !  These  gentlemen  want  the 
Government  to  own  the  canal !  Well,  let  the  Government  buy 
it  by  buying  the  stock!  It  has  the  option  of  70  per  cent  of  it 
under  the  Sherman  Canal  bill  now  before  Congre3S,  and  if  this 
is  not  enough,  let  it  buy  as  much  more  of  the  stock  as  it 
pleases  I  Mr.  Doyle  has  so  plainly  explained  in  your  columns 
why  it  can  own  it  only  in  this  way  that  I  will  not  occupy  your 
valuable  space  in  repetition.  If  our  Government  fails  to  do 
this,  the  canal  will  go  under  European  control  by  the  sale  of 
the  company's  stock,  so  far  as  this  stock  is  taken  in  Europe, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  can  be  disposed  of  there. 

The  Canal  Company  is  forbidden  to  sell  its  charter  to  any  Govern- 
ment. How,  then,  can  the  United  States  Government  acquire 
the  canal  in  any  other  way  than  by  purchase  of  the  slock  ? 

An  obstructionist  should  show  a  reason  for  his  action.  If 
that  reason  is  proven  nonexistent,  obstruction  should  cease  if 
it  is  honest.  Success  only  attends  practicability.  We  want  the 
canal!   Let  us  then  discuss  only  facts  in  connection  therewith. 

William  L.  Mebby. 

Dishonesty  in  Hay-Marketing. 

Sacramexto,  May  8,  1S92. 
To  THE    ditob: — I  intended  to  squander  a  little  ink  on  yttir 
hay  prizes,  but  ray  engagements  would  not  permit  me  to  get 
my  paper  ready  by  the  15th  of  April. 

There  is  one  consolation  left  me,  it  saves  being  criticised,  and 
gives  me  an  opportunity  to  examine  into  the  methods  of  others. 
Before  this  important  subject  is  lost  sight  of,  I  want  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  fraud  that  is  practiced  in  baling  haj'.  According 
to  my  observation,  few  persons  ever  question  the  weights  marked 
on  the  tags.  It  seems  but  a  small  matter,  where  a  person  is 
only  using  a  limited  amount  of  hay,  to  quibble  over  the  difier- 
ence  of  five  or  ten  pounds  on  a  bale  of  haj-,  but  to  the  person 
that  is  using,  dealing  or  pressing  hundreds  of  tons,  it  makes  a 
handsome  profit.  The  buyer  of  a  load  of  hay  sliould  insist 
that  it  be  weighed  on  the  public  scales  or  platform  scales.  If 
the  weight  hoMs  out,  the  buyer  can  well  afford  to  pay  25  cents 
to  see  that  he  gets  what  he  pays  for.  If  short  in  weight,  let 
the  seller  pay  for  weighing,  and  he  will  learn  to  look  to  the 
balers  to  see  that  his  hay  is  not  overmarked.  A  hay  dealer,  a 
few  years  ago,  stored  his  warehouses  full  of  hay,  and,  during 
the  winter,  it  advanced  over  50  per  cent.  Not  contented  with 
his  handsome  profits,  he  was  charged  with  erasing  the  figures 
with  a  knife  and  marking  each  bale  up  from  10  to  20  pounds. 

I  bought  a  car  of  hay  last  fall,  and,  as  I  was  about  to  put  it 
into  my  hayloft,  I  saw  that  one  of  the  bales  was  marked  350 
pounds.  I  got  a  pair  of  platform  scales  and  weighed  every 
bale.  The  350-pound  bale  did  not  bring  up  the  beam  at  300 
pounds.  They  fell  short  from  20  to  40  pounds.  I  settled  for  it 
with  a  shortage  of  30  pounds  on  each  bale. 

There  is  one  thing  very  certain  about  such  a  transaction,  the 
hay  baler  must  have  known  about  this  overmarkintr,  if  the 
owner  did  not.  I  have  seen  owners  that  seemed  pleased  to 
have  their  hay  overmarked,  saying  that  it  was  no  matter  of 
theirs.  The  way  to  get  even  with  snch  dealers  is  to  buy  your 
hay  of  those  that  give  honest  weight. 

During  last  winter,  I  discovered  another  fraud  in  putting  up 
hay,  in  the  way  of  dust,  dirt,  clods  and  chaff.  The  hav  had 
evidently  been  cut  in  two,  two  or  three  times,  by  the  mower, 
for  it  looked  as  though  it  had  been  run  through  a  hay  cutter. 
Stock  will  not  eat  such  hay  until  they  are  almost  starved.  I 
think,  from  the  frequency  with  which  I  cleaned  o'lt  the  manners, 
that  over  15  per  cent  of  this  hay  was  refuse,  trash,  dirt,  etc. 

It  hardly  seems  credible  that  hay  should  become  so  foul  as 
this  without  a  purpose  on  the  pa  t  of  some  one.  It  is  a  good 
way  for  a  person  to  sell  his  farm,  where  he  has  another  under- 
neath better  than  the  one  on  the  surface. 

I  am  a  little  below  the  grade  in  the  city,  and  I  have  sevprn] 
sloughs  on  my  farm,  but  I  fear  my  posterity  will  not  look  with 
favor  on  me  for  filling  them  up  with  such  expensive  material. 

Dasiil  Flint. 
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Weather  and  Crop  Bulletin   for  Week  Ending 
May  7tli. 

Lassen  County.  —  Susanville — There  were  three  frosts  during  the 
week,  doing  some  diniaee.  About  all  the  early  fruit  in  this  section  is 
killed.    Janesvillp  and  Mi'ford  report  no  damage. 

Siskiyou  Coun/y.  —  Yrt/ia—'Xhe  weather  has  be- n  cold;  grass  grows 
slowly;  wheat  getting  a  good  stand.  Warm  weather  will  insure  large 
crop. 

Hu7)iboldt  Counly. — ^Sar^^a— Unusually  damp  and  cloudy  weather 
prevailing  and  the  temperature  below  the  normal,  which  condition,  if 
not  injurious,  has  greatly  retarded  all  growing  crops.  Clear  weather 
and  warm  runshine  are  the  conditions  most  needed  to  insure  average 
crop.  Hyderville—Thc  temperature  has  been  slightly  injurious  to 
strawberries.  Upper  Mattole—  1  he  aphis  has  made  its  appearance  in 
some  grain  fields  and  may  do  considerable  damage.  No  corn-plant- 
ing yet.  and  will  not  be  until  the  weither  is  more  favorable.  Phillips- 
ville  Some  snow  his  fallen  on  the  higher  ground.  The  cold  weather 
is  bad  on  young  lambs.  Blocksburg—\i'CiM%\i3\\y  cold  and  lainy 
weather  prevails;  all  crops  late;  highest  and  lowest  temperature  62° 
and  38.°  Areata— Vaxoi  work  delayed  by  too  much  rain";  fruit  pros- 
pects good. 

Shasta  County.— Redding  —  Weather  cold  and  backward,  but 
otherwise  favorable  to  grain  and  bad  for  fruit  and  vegetables.  Heavy 
crop  of  hay  and  fruit  outlook  good.  Anderson— Yrnw  crop  looking 
well  and  is  now  out  of  danger  from  frost. 

Tehama  County. — Ked  i^/?;^^— Temperature  abnormally  low;  bay 
crop  good;  barley  doing  well;  apricots  not  abundant  and  strawberries 
not  a  success. 

Butte  County.— Chico— Crops  looking  fine;  dry  north  winds  would 
now  do  good  by  drying  out  the  overwet  soil.  Palermo— The  rain  is 
beneficial  to  the  grain  and  bay  crop;  it  retards  plowing  in  the  orch- 
ards. 

Colusa  County.— Colusa— .^7  of  an  inch  of  rain  and  n.02  inches 
for  the  season.  With  the  exception  of  delaying  the  cutting  of  bay 
and  lodging  some  grain  the  conditions  continue  favorable. 

Glenn  County.—  Willows— The  wheat  ard  barley  crops  will  be  im- 
mense; the  damage  by  Irosi  h  ghly  overestimated. 

Suiter  County.— West  Butte  — Weather  unfavorable  for  beans, 
melons  and  sweet  potatoes.  Yuba  City— The  rains  are  liable  to 
cause  rust  in  the  heavy  grain;  fruit  trees  and  vegetables  greatly  bene- 
fited. 

Yuba  County.— Wheatland— The  coo\,  ne\.  weather,  while  not  in- 
jurious, his  retarded  growth  ol  grain  and  has  caused  it  to  lodge  where 
the  growth  is  heavy;  peaches  promise  an  average  yield;  other  fruits 
will  be  mu:;h  below  the  average. 

Nevada  County.— Nevada  Citv— The  past  week  has  been  the 
stormiest  of  the  season,  5.09  inches  having  fallen.  Snow  fell  for  a 
short  time  on  May  iv.  2d  3d  and  4th— Heavy  frost  on  the  3d; 
grain  on  the  foothill  ranches  is  hopelessly  lodged;  more  rain  will  be 
certainly  injurious. 

El  Dorado  County.— Colo?iia  —U  has  rained  steadily  all  the  week  and 
weather  quite  cold.  It  is  not  yet  perceptible  whether  the  cold  rains 
have  done  any  damage  or  not  to  the  fruit  in  this  vicinity.  Fruit  crop 
look-,  well,  except  chimes,  which  will  be  light. 

Sacramento  County .—Mayhew' s  —The  outlook  for  an  average  fruit 
crop  is  gooi;  grapes  but  slightly  injured  by  the  late  frosts. 

Amador  County.  — OIeta—R%\n&  were  beneficial,  because  the  north- 
erly winds  had  dried  out  the  ground.  Apple  crop  lair;  warm  weather 
needed.  Sutter  Cre<;^  -  Lite  grain  greatly  benefited  by  the  rains, 
and  if  no  Irosts  fo  low,  crops  will  be  good.  Dry  town  — MosX.  of  the 
early  sown  grain  is  badly  lodged  by  the  late  rains.  Willow  Springs— 
Farmers  getting  ready  for  haying. 

Solano  County  —Denverton—G'a\n  crop  doing  well;  rainfall  for  the 
season  14.53  'icnes.  Vacaville—Oa  low  lands  peaches  are  turning 
black  at  the  pit  from  the  effects  of  the  frost.  Cherry  crop  light  and 
being  inj  ired  by  the  continued  cold  rain;  milder  weather  needed. 

Yolo  County. — Pumsey— Crops  two  weeks  later  than  usual;  rains 
beneficial  to  late  grain.  Woodland— C:ops  of  all  kind  looking  well 
througTout  this  county. 

Napa  County. — Napa  CzVy —Rainfall  above  the  normal  for  the  past 
wek,  with  cold  weather,  which  retards  the  ripening  of  all  crops. 
Veteran's  Home  -Thunder  and  lightning  on  the  5th.  Crops  looking 
we'l. 

Sjnoma  County. — Sonoma— Warm  weather  needed  for  rapid  ripen- 
ing ol  fruit.  Petaluma —Crops  doing  well.  Santa  Rosa — Rainfall 
for  season  26.75  inches.  Fruit  men  say  that  sunshine  is  needed  more 
than  aTy.hing  else.  Forestville—Gi.\.erp\\\ars  making  their  appear- 
ance on  fruit  trees. 

Healdsburg. — The  heavy  rains  havn  necessitated  the  reworking  of 
the  already  prepared  corn  ground.  B  rley  and  wild  oats  are  head- 
ing rapidly,  a-'d  alfalfa  in  bloom;  fruit  crop  looking  well. 

Contra  Costa  County.  —  Cornwall — The  past  week  has  been  just 
what  farmers  wanted.    Cool  and  cloudy  at  times,  with  light  showers, 
have  benefited  grain  and  feed. 
Alameda  County. — Niles — The  rainfall  has  benefited  the  crops. 
Santa  Clara  County. — Gilroy — Crops  will  be  above  the  average  in 
this  vicinity.    Santa  Clara — Outlook  good  for  abundant  crops. 

Monterey  County. — Salinas — The  rainfall  has  benefited  the  entire 
valley,  and  crops  are  doing  finely.  San  Ardo —The  generous  rains 
have  benefited  grain  immensely;  fruit  has  set  well.  Hiy  that  was  cut 
slightly  damaged  by  the  rains.  John — The  rain  will  insure  a  fair 
gr^in  crop.    Snow  visible  on  the  mountains. 

San  Luis  Obispo  County  — Edna  —Excessive  rains  slightly  injured 
early  sown  grain.  San  Luis  Obispo — Late  grain  and  pastures  greatly 
benofiied  by  the  rain.    Hay  that  was  cut  is  somewhat  damaged. 

San  Joaquin  County. — /^o</2— Rainfall  1.16  inches  during  the  week, 
which  was  good  lor  grain  and  grass,  but  not  for  watermelons  and 
corn.  Season  bickward;  hav  crop  will  be  short.  Stockton— K\\ 
crops  benefited  by  the  late  rains. 

Stanislaus  Counly. — Modesto — Rain  of  great  benefit  to  all  kinds 
of  cereals;  at  the  same  time  it  gives  new  life  to  the  weeds  which  have 
taken  complete  poss'S-ion  of  several  grain  fields;  otherwise  the  out- 
look is  promising.  Turlock —  Unless  the  rains  of  the  past  week 
make  remarkable  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  crops,  they  will  not 
be  as  near  so  large  as  last  year.    Rye  is  looking  well. 

Presno  County. — Selma— The  co\6.  and  drying  north  winds  have 
b  en  bad  for  the  grape  crop.  A  good  deal  of  mildew  is  reported,  and 
will  injure  the  fruit  crop. 

Tulare  County.— Visalia—T)aenoxWx  winds  and  frost  have  done 
considerable  damage.  Grapes  damaged  40  per  cent  of  first  crop; 
think  the  second  crop  will  be  fair.  Prunes  will  be  a  heavy  crop  and 
fi  st  class;  all  other  fruit  good.  The  late  rains  will  help  the  grain 
crop;  II  42  inches  of  rain  for  the  season  to  date, 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

Santa  Barbara  Counly. — Santa  Maria— The  rains  have  greatly 
b;n  filed  the  b  an  and  corn  land.  Santa  Barbara  —The  rainfall  has 
b;en  very  beneficial  to  late-sown  barley  and  most  other  crops. 

J.  A.  Barwick. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  FOR  THE  WEKK  ENDING  MAY  6,  1892. 

S^nta  Barbara  County,— Lompoc— The  rain  of  the  3rd  was  a  God- 
send and  saved  the  crops  generally.  Some  of  the  barley  has  been 
burnt  by  the  winds  of  the  week  previous  to  the  rain.  Bean  land  is  in 
hne  condition. 

Ventura  County.— 's,.  L.  Mack— The  rainfall  of  the  3rd  and  4th, 
amounting  to  .92  inch,  did  a  little  damage  to  the  early  grain,  but  was 
of  very  great  benefit  to  late  grain  and  summer  crops.  Haying  still 
continues.  Bardsdale—].  K.  McKee— The  weather  is  cloudy  and 
cool.  More  than  one  and  one-half  inches  of  rain  fell  on  the  3rd.  Be- 
inj;  b  itlly  needed,  it  will  prove  of  great  general  benefit,  especially  to 
I  It';  hnrley,  pasturage  and  young  trees,  but  it  slightly  damaged  mown 
hay.     The  prospect  for  all  later  crops  is  unusually  good. 

/ms  Angeles  County.— Lancaster— The  rainfall,  amounting  from 
one  to  two  and  a  quarter  inches,  according  to  locality,  has  been  of 
very  great  value  to  grain,  and  in  most  instances  insures  a  full  crop; 
8OO0  or  3000  acres  w  hich  were  planted  late  or  too  heavily  and  were 


given  up  as  a  total  loss  previous  to  the  rain,  will  now  make  a  light  hay 
crop.  Rodeo  de  los  Aguas  Ranck—H.  H.  Denker— One  and  ninety 
hundredths  inches  of  rain  fell  during  the  storm  and  greatly  benefited 
all  crops.  Some  early  grain  was  lodged,  but  most  of  it  will  come  up. 
A  httle  extra  exertion  will  be  necessary  to  dry  mown  hay,  which  was 
wetted  by  the  rain,  but  not  injured.  Palms— W.  D.  Curtis— Hay 
and  grain  were  ?liehtly  damaged  by  the  rain;  other  crops  were  great- 
ly benefited.  Vcrdugo-S.  C.  Sherer— The  rainfall  of  the  past  week, 
amounting  to  3.  IS  inches,  slightly  injured  mown  hay  and  caused 
some  of  the  heaviest  grain  to  lodge.  The  general  effect  was  benefi- 
cial, especially  to  corn  and  root  crops.  Duarte—W.  W.  Bliss— 
The  rainfall  of  the  past  week  was  4.51  inches,  and  was  beneficial  to 
all  crops.    Total  for  season  16.29  inches. 

San  Bernardino  County.— Ontario  —The  rain  of  the  past  week 
was  generally  beneficial.  Verv  little  hay  had  been  cut,  so  no  material 
damage  was  done.  Chino-Hav  was  slightly  injured  by  the  rain. 
The  beet  crop  was  greatly  benefited  and  is  now  assured.  Atessandro- 
The  weather  has  been  generally  favorable  to  crops,  though  some  bar- 
ley hay  was  slightly  injured  by  the  rain. 

Orange  County.— Anaheim— The  copious  rains  of  the  past  week 
helped  the  corn,  but  slightly  injured  mown  hay.  Santa  Ana— The 
rain  of  the  past  week  injured  the  hay  crop  and  lodged  much  of  the 
grain.  Fruit  and  vegetables  were  greatly  benefited  which  will  much 
more  than  offset  the  damage  caused  by  the  rain.  Tustin— Late  sown 
grain  and  corn  derived  much  benefit  from  the  rains.  A  large  acreage 
of  hay  was  caught  out  and  was  more  or  less  damaged.  The  general 
effect  of  the  rain  was  good. 

San  Diego  County.— Winchester— Late  grain,  trees,  vines  and 
crops  of  all  kinds  were  benefited  by  the  rain  of  the  past  week,  and 
the  crops  ol  grain  and  hay  will  be  greatly  augmented.  National 
O/y— The  rain,  as  a  whole,  has  been  beneficial  and  will  help  late 
grain  considerably.  Cut  hay  was  slightly  damaged. 

G.  E.  Franklin. 

Prison  Grain  Bags. 

In  a  former  number  of  the  Rural  Pbess  we  have 
printed  the  arguments  presented  to  the  State  Board  of 
Prison  Directors  by  the  President  of  the  Grange  Commit- 
tee appointed  to  investigate  into  the  price  of  State  prison 
grain  bags.  We  find  an  additional  argument  written  by 
Senator  D,  A.  Oatrom  of  Wheatland,  published  in  a  local 
paper  of  Yolo  county.    We  quote  : 

We  claim  they  should  be  sold  direct  to  the  farmer,  and  at 
cost  to  the  State  or  thereabout.  Bat  we  are  not  willing  to 
lump  the  entire  expense  bill  of  San  Quentin  Prison,  with  its 
thirteen  hundred  prisoners,  more  or  less,  and  charge  it  all  up 
to  the  jute  works,  for  the  reason  that  less  than  one- third  of  that 
number  are  engaged  in  or  about  the  works;  why  they  are  not 
all  so  engaged,  your  honorable  Board  is  doubtless  well  aware, 
is  not  the  fault  of  the  farmers,  for  they  have  for  several  years 
striven  for  legislation  which  would  have  doubled  the  present 
output  of  bags. 

At  the  twenty-eighth  sess  on  of  the  Legislature,  testimony 
was  adduced  to  the  effect  that  the  cost  of  bags  manufactured  at 
the  prison,  exclusive  of  prison  labor  (for  the  day  shift)  was  $4 
per  nundred,  so  that  at  this  time,  with  a  very  heavy  duty  re- 
moved on  raw  jute,  it  would  seem  that  the  output  at  San 
Quentin  ought  to  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  consumers  at  a 
very  much  leduced  price  from  that  at  wtiich  your  honorable 
Boird  fixed  it  at  your  last  meeting  for  that  purnno.:>  j- 
connection.  it  is  nnf.  o».:=<.  *^  ^-n  .„  .^i-emion  to  the  very 
proper  action  of  your  Board  of  one  year  ago.  By  that  action 
you  fixed  the  sale  of  bags  at  6i  cents  per  bag  and  limiting  the 
number  to  any  one  individual  to  5000.  The  farmers  of  this 
State  believe  your  action  at  that  time  commendable  and  in 
the  right  direction,  and  largely  prevented  the  formation  of 
rings  and  combinations  to  rob  the  producer  and  consumer. 

It  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  supposed  that  the  honorable 
Board  of  Prison  Directors  would  play  into  the  hands  of  the  bag 
rings,  yet  the  recent  action  of  the  Board  had  that  effect,  for  at 
that  time  the  price  was  fixed  on  prison  bags  at  7f  cents.  Cal- 
cutta bags  were  quoted  for  less  money,  June  delivery.  But 
mark  the  eflfect— immediately  thereafter  prices  advanced,  with 
a  probab  lity  of  going  still  higher,  particularly  if  prison  bags 
are  to  e  still  further  advanced  in  price,  as  foreshadowed  by  a 
distinguished  member  ot  your  Board. 

As  to  distribution,  we  maintain  that  the  number  of  3000 
bags  should  be  the  maximum,  and  none  should  have  more. 
And  we  recommend  that  the  Board  require  an  affidavit  to  ac- 
company each  order,  that  the  bags  so  ordered  are  for  the  indi- 
vidual use  of  the  person  so  ordering.  As  to  the  number,  we 
believe  the  medium  or  small  farmer  should  have  an  equal 
chance  with  the  large,  more  particularly  as  in  the  case  where 
the  State,  through  your  Board,  can  prevent  the  extortions 
which  are  practiced  by  rings  and  combinations  formed  for  that 
purpose. 

The  Brentwood  Schoolhouse. 

Brentwood,  Cal.,  May  10, 1892. 
To  THE  Editor:— The  people  of  Brentwood  appreciate  the 
compliment  paid  in  your  last  issue  to  our  public  school-build- 
ing. It  is  a  structure  in  which  we  feel  a  laudable  pride,  and  its 
illustration  in  the  Rural  Press  has  given  satisfaction  to  us. 
The  design  of  the  structure  was  after  a  thoughtful  consideration 
of  our  surroundings  and  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  pupils 
and  teachers.  The  wide,  covered  porches  afford  alike  protec- 
tion from  the  heat  of  the  summer's  sun  and  the  rains  of  win- 
ter, and  the  breadth  and  arrangement  of  the  grounds  afford 
many  advantages.  The  extension  of  the  roof  over  the  porches 
gives  a  low  appearance  to  the  building,  but  this  could  not  well 
be  avoided  without  putting  the  house  upon  stilts,  which  the 
trustees  declined  to  do.  On  entering  the  building,  however, 
the  height  and  airine  s  of  its  rooms,  its  large  windows,  ample 
light,  and  spacious  halls  and  porches,  have  a  pleasant  effect 
and  the  squatty  appearance  of  the  outside  is  forgotten.  We 
had  often  noticed  the  little  ones  crouching  in  the  shadow  of  the 
porch  less  and  shadowless  "box  houses,"  and  had  our  sym- 
I)athy  excited  by  the  comfortless  and  unpleasant  arrangements 
for  them.  To  better  the  plan  and  aid  in  making  them  com- 
fortable; to  afford  a  pleasant  place  to  leave  happy  recollection, 
and  perhaps  to  stimulate  their  pride,  were  the  objects  to  be  at- 
tained, and  we  are  satisfied  with  the  effort,  for  all  take  delight 
in  the  Brentwood  schoolhouse  and  grounds.  The  cost  of  the 
structure  was  about  $5500.  R.  0.  Dean. 


— Wee  Sammy — I  wush,  Maister  Busyman,  ye  wid  learn 
me  hoo  tae  staun'  on  ma  hauns  and  touch  ma  heid  wi'  my 
feet.  Master  Busyman — Dear  me,  Sammy,  I  canna  dae 
that.  Whit  make's  ye  ask  me?  Wee  Sammy — 'Cause 
faither  tell't  miiher  ye  wis  gye  thin  i'  the  soles  to'  noo,  and 
wis  gittin  quite  bauld  heided  trying  tae  mak'  baith  ends 
meet. 

— Irate  Father — "  I  don't  believe,  sir,  you  could  earn 
your  salt  to-morrow."  Son — "  Now  what  the  dayvil  is  the 
use  of  talking  like  that,  governor  ?  They  don't  charge  for 
salt  in  any  of  the  first-clawss  restaurants."— New  York 
Herald. 


(She  JStock  ^a^d. 

How  to  Build  the  Silo  and  Grow  the  Crop  For  It. 

John  Gould,  Ohio,  gives  the  American  Agriculturist  the 
following  comprehensive  review  of  Eastern  experience: 

The  general  verdict  now  is  that  the  silo  built  ot  wood, 
and  made  durable,  with  seams  and  pores  closed  by  some 
kind  of  waterproof  paint,  is  not  only  more  economical  than 
the  stone  structure,  but  actually  is  a  better  agent  in  the 
preservation  of  the  silage.  Stone  being  not  only  porous, 
but  a  good  conductor  of  heat,  is  not  to  be  relied  upon  under 
all  circumstances  for  this  purpose.  Air  penetrates  the 
walls,  frost  goes  through  the  stone  and  precipitates  moisture 
on  the  inside  surface  of  the  silo,  and  this  moistened  silage 
freezes  into  blocks  of  ice.  On  the  other  hand,  the  wooden 
silo  is  impenetrable  to  ordinary  degrees  of  frost,  wood  be- 
ing a  poor  conductor  of  heat.  Waterproof  paint  makes  the 
walls  not  only  free  from  moisture,  but  excludes  the  air  per- 
fectly. Wood  is  cheaply  transported  and  obtainnble  every- 
where, and  the  silo  can  be  built  at  a  reasonable  cost.  It 
may  be  located  in  the  corner  of  a  barn,  a  shed,  built  on  as 
a  lean-to,  or,  if  furnished  with  a  roof,  may  be  set  up  as  a 
separate  building. 

Just  how  thick  the  silo  walls  should  be  built  is  yet  unde- 
cided. The  fact  is,  both  parties  are  awaiting  the  evidence 
as  between  the  merits  of  the  double-boarded  silo,  made  of 
cheap,  unmatched,  sound  lumber  with  a  lining  of  tarred 
paper  between,  or  the  single-ceiled  silo  lined  up  with  four- 
inch  flooring,  put  on  with  the  horizontal  grooves  upward, 
and  filled  with  paint  as  the  building  proceeds.  The  cost  is 
not  greatly  difTerent  in  either  case,  as  it  is  a  case  of  a  larger 
amount  of  cheap  lumber  against  a  single  thickness  of  the 
more  expensive  matched  flooring.  The  lathed  and  plas- 
tered silo  promised  well  at  the  start,  as  a  compromise  be- 
tween wood  and  stone,  but  the  corrosive  action  of  acid 
causes  the  plaster  to  lose  its  strength  in  two  or  three  years, 
if  not  sooner.  The  choice  is,  therefore,  practically  between 
the  two  forms  of  the  wholly  wooden  silo,  made  durable  by 
a  coat  of  paint  composed  of  gas  tar  thinned  by  an  equal 
amount  of  gasoline.  The  round  tank  silo  has  many  friends 
in  the  West,  and,  built  of  good  material,  has  much  to 
recommend  it,  as  it  needs  no  bracing  or  extra  strength. 
The  foundation  of  the  wooden  silo  has  also  undergone 
modification.  It  is  claimed  that  a  sill  12  inches  square,  of 
timber,  well  coated  with  gas  tar,  set  in  a  trench  and  firmed 
in  with  a  backing  of  hydraulic  cement,  is  superior  as  a 
foundation,  in  most  localities,  to  stone.  Then  the  floor  of 
the  silo  made  of  clay  well  pounded  down,  somewhat  If»"«=' 
in  the  center,  coming  up  a  few  inches  on  the  "--"=5  of  th>» 

r'.i'I.l'  !?.5^j,'a\l^jffa"^s  weflV  ■ 

As  to  the  crop,  corn  is  the  best  adapted  to  n.^  ,,5^  q( 
the  silo  of  any  plant  yet  used.  What  varieties  to  plant, 
and  how,  are  largely  to  be  determined  by  locality.  Where 
the  season  will  admit  of  a  full  growth,  some  of  the  large  va- 
rieties are  best,  notably  the  white  horse-tooth  corn  of  Vir- 
ginia. This  variety  makes  heavy  growth,  and,  when  planted 
thinly  and  not  root-pruned,  gives  a  great  yield  of  ears  and 
fodder,  and  for  keeping  qualities  in  the  silo  has  no  su- 
perior. To  grow  for  silage  profitably,  the  biggest  crop  that 
will  ear  and  mature  is  best,  as  it  is  not  found  in  practice 
that  a  big  stalk  is  superabundant  in  moisture,  or  below 
smaller  kinds  in  nutritive  qualities,  provided  it  is  not 
planted  too  thickly  and  the  roots  are  left  undisturbed,  by 
employing  only  shallow  culture.  This  corn  is  also  noted 
for  its  saccharine  quality,  a  great  help  in  attaining  the  re- 
sult of  sweet  silage.  In  latitudes  where  the  corn-growing 
period  is  very  brief,  the  smaller  varieties  are  best.  Pride 
of  the  North  is  held  in  great  favor  in  most  northern  lati- 
tudes. 

Ensilage  corn  is  best  when  planted  and  cared  for  as  it 
would  he  if  designed  for  a  field  crop.  It  is  best  drilled  in 
rows,  three  and  one-half  feet  apart,  one  kernel  every  eight 
inches.  If  the  ground  is  made  very  fine  and  free  from  rub- 
bish, the  greater  part  of  the  cultivation  can  be  done  with 
slanting-toothed  harrows,  and  these  followed  by  a  good 
weeder,  finishing  up  the  job  with  one  or  two  light  work- 
ings with  a  Planet  Jr.  cultivator.  Corn  for  silage  should 
be  cultivated  frequently,  but  not  more  than  an  inch  in 
depth.  Corn  roots  run  in  rich  soil  quite  close  to  the 
surface,  and  continual  cutting  them  off  when  cultivating, 
checks  the  growth  of  the  corn,  delays  the  earing  and  so 
prevents  storing  up  its  full  quota  of  nutrition.  It  is  now, 
in  some  quarters,  recommended  to  sow  six  quarts  of  clover 
after  the  last  working  of  the  corn,  and  thus  seed  the  field 
to  clover  and  gain  almost  a  full  year  in  rotation.  The 
Pennsylvania  Station,  in  a  single  experiment,  seemed  to 
show  that  silage  corn,  even  of  the  large  varieties,  might  be 
planted  somewhat  thicker,  and  result  in  a  total  larger  per 
cent  of  food  material  upon  an  acre.  Prof.  Ormsby  says: 
"On  comparison  I  find  that  by  the  use  of  20  quarts  of 
seed  per  acre  it  gave  41  per  cent  more  dry  matter  than  did 
six  and  one-half  quarts  of  the  same  variety  on  another 
acre.  The  large  variety  gave  me  43  per  cent  more  dry 
matter  than  the  smaller  variety  of  corn,  and  the  large  corn 
was  three  and  one-half  per  cent  more  digestible  than  the 
small  kinds,  and  that  on  well  cared  for  large  varieties  so 
planted  as  to  develop  full  ears,  the  idea  that  the  gain  in 
weight  is  'simply  wood  and  water,'  is  largely  a  matter  of 
opinion  and  the  results  favor  the  growing  of  large  varieties, 
and  somewhat  thicker  seeding.'' 


Transfers  ok  Bkrkshires. — John  G.  Springer,  Secre- 
tary American  Berkshire  Association,  Springfield,  111., 
sends  the  following  transfers  of  recorded  Berkshires: 
Moses  Z.  27,245,  Esther  11.  27,246  and  Ruth  27,247,  An- 
drew Smith,  Redwood  City,  Cal.,  to  W.  M.  Zeller,  Hu- 
eneme,  Cal.;  Cora  Hill  27,204,  H.  C.  Dunn,  Corvallis,  Or., 
to  T.  J.  Farra,  Erskinville,  Or.;  Dick  Small  27,205,  H.  C. 
Dunn  to  Ned  Smith,  Corvallis,  Or.;  Prince  of  Alameda  27,- 
371,  William  Niles,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  to  G.  D.  Almond, 
Pleasanton,  Cal. 
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Assessing  Hops  and  Alfalfa. 

There  was  recently  held  in  Sacramento  a  called  meeting 
of  the  California  Hop  Growers'  Association,  which  is  re- 
ported by  the  Record- Union  as  follows: 

It  was  called  to  order  by  Chairman  Daniel  Flint,  who 
stated  that  the  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  consider  the 
recent  order  of  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  increasing 
the  assessment  on  hop  lands  1 5  per  cent,  and  other  matters 
pertaining  to  the  interests  of  hop  growers. 

County  Assessor  R.  D.  Irvine  being  present,  he  was  re- 
quested to  state  to  the  meeting  the  facts  concerning  the  in- 
crease in  the  assessments  on  hop  and  alfalfa  crops. 

Mr.  Irvine  read  those  sections  of  the  law  relating  to 
"  growing  crops,"  and  said  the  State  Board  of  Equalization 
had  directed  him  to  except  alfalfa  and  hop  vines  from  those 
exempt  from  taxation.  President  Morehouse  of  the  State 
Board  held  that  lands  on  which  hops  and  alfalfa  are  grow- 
ing are  far  more  valuable  than  similar  lands  adjoining,  on 
which  these  crops  are  not  growing.  For  his  own  part,  Mr. 
Irvine  said,  he  did  not  think  it  just  to  assess  hop  vines,  be- 
cause to  his  own  knowledge  vines  had  often  to  be  renewed, 
and  could  not  be  considered  in  the  category  of  permanent 
improvements.  He  was  simply  carrying  out  the  orders  of 
the  State  Board. 

A  number  of  gentlemen  asked  questions  of  Mr.  Irvine, 
touching  the  latter's  views  as  to  his  duty  in  the  matter  of 
making  assessments.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  Mr. 
Irvine  stated  that  last  year  he  did  not  specially  assess  hops 
and  alfalfa  lands. 

Dr.  Durst  of  Wheatland,  Yuba  county,  remarked  that  he 
had  been  specially  assessed  on  his  hop  lands.  The  value 
of  his  hop  roots,  however,  deteriorated  in  value  from  year 
to  year,  and  had  to  be  renewed.  Then,  again,  for  the  first 
year  or  two,  alfalfa  does  not  yield  much  revenue,  and  is  an 
expensive  crop  to  plant  and  bring  to  maturity.  In  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Durst,  the  15  per  cent  increase  placed  on 
hop  and  alfalfa  lands  should  be  made  upon  all  the  prop- 
erty of  the  county,  the  revenues  of  which  are  increased  by 
the  valuable  crops  raised. 

L.  F.  Long  of  Mendocino  claimed  that  on  the  ist  of 
March,  when  the  tax  assessments  are  made,  no  man  can 
tell  whether  his  hop  roots  are  worth  a  dime  or  not.  They 
are  beneath  the  soil,  and  no  one  can  tell  whether  they  will 
grow  the  ensuing  season  and  raise  a  crop  or  whether  the 
roots  had  been  killed.  The  only  way  10  determine  the 
matter  would  be  to  open  the  hills  and  examine  all  the  roots. 
Again,  very  often  it  costs  the  grower  more  money  to  raise 
hops  than  he  can  get  for  them.  The  farmer's  burden  is 
heavy  enough  at  best,  but  it  is  manifestly  a  wrong  to  impose 
sucu  05  (ij^j  proposed  on  hops  and  alfalfa.  In  some 
counties  the  a^'^-^-";r  -  -  ,  "nd^rslood.  intend  to 

assess  ''*°<^5'  ^^^V  ^'^  regard  tw  aci.u'ii  01  "ne 
oi<iie  Board  of  Equalization  as  imperative  in  the  matter. 
Still,  if  hops  were  to  be  assessed  in  Sacramento  county, 
they  should  be  in  all  counties.  He  hoped  the  proposed 
action  would  be  reconsidered. 

John  Rooney  of  Brighton  said  it  was  a  shame  to  tax  al- 
falfa crops,  as  after  the  fourth  year  the  roots  did  not  yield 
well  and  soon  had  to  be  renewed.  Last  year  the  grass- 
hoppers ate  every  spear  of  alfalfa  along  the  Cosumnes,  and 
poor  people  who  depended  on  their  little  fields  for  a  living 
would  not  have  been  able  to  stand  an  assessment  on  their 
crops. 

Patrick  Carroll  of  Sutter  county,  E.  J.  Croly  of  Sacra- 
mento and  others  spoke  in  a  similar  strain.  Mr.  Croly 
held  that  under  the  law,  which  exempted  growing  crops, 
the  State  Board  of  Equalization  had  no  authority  to  direct 
the  levy  of  a  special  assessment  on  hops  and  alfalfa.  He 
was  informed  by  Assessor  Irvine  that  the  State  Board  re- 
garded rooted  hops  as  permanent  property.  This  is  ab- 
surd, as  he  could  not  tell  on  the  ist  of  March  that  he  had 
any  property  of  value  beneath  the  soil. 

Mr.  Wi.tenbrock  said  that  out  of  18,000  hop  roots  plant- 
ed not  long  ago,  he  had  been  obliged  to  replant  13,000,  the 
roots  having  rotted  out.  This  shows  there  is  nothing  in 
the  claim  that  hop  roots  are  permanent  property. 

Mr.  Irvine  again  explained  the  position  he  took  before  the 
State  Board  of  Equalization,  and  the  arguments  with  which 
his  objections  to  the  order  were  met  by  the  Board. 

Mr.  Rooney  held  that  the  assessor  had  the  law  to  govern 
him,  and  should  pay  no  heed  to  the  special  orders  of  the 
Bo»rd  of  Equalization. 

Mr.  Irvine  replied  that  the  State  Board  interpreted  the 
law,  and  he,  as  assessor,  was  governed  by  their  interpreta- 
tions thereof. 

Mr.  Rooney  said  that  if  the  members  of  the  State  Board 
of  Equalization  held  that  alfalfa  and  hops  were  not  growing 
crops,  they  certainly  are  not  farmers. 

"  Well,"  remarked  Chairman  Flint,  "  you  wouldn't  expect 
to  find  any  farmers  on  the  State  Board  of  Equalization." 

Mr.  Long  of  Mendocino  said  the  whole  question  was  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  had  cor- 
rectly interpreted  the  law.  In  his  opinion,  and  that  of  the 
meeting,  the  Board  had  made  a  mistake.  He  therefore 
moved  that  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  wait  upon 
the  State  Board  of  Equalization,  present  the  matter  to 
them,  and  give  reasons  why  no  special  assessments  should 
be  levied  on  hops  and  alfalfa.  Perhaps  the  Board  might 
reconsider  its  action,  but  if  it  did  not,  he  for  one  was  in 
favor  of  resisting  the  order  and  making  a  test  case  in  the 
courts. 

The  motion  was  carried,  and  the  committee  named  was 
Messrs.  Long  of  Mendocino,  Durst  of  Yuba,  Carroll  of 
Sutter  and  Croly  and  Flint  of  Sacramento,  with  County 
Assessor  Irvine  added. 

Mr.  Flint  suggested  that  if  hops  and  alfalfa  roots  are  to 
be  taxed,  those  of  asparagus  should  be  also. 

The  committee  was  instructed  to  call  upon  the  State 
Board  of  Equalization  at  the  next  monthly  meeting  of  that 
body. 

Some  time  was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  "tare" 


question,  but  there  was  a  wide  diversity  of  opinion  on  the 
subject.  [The  legal  tare  is  now  two  per  cent,  or  about 
four  pounds  per  bale.] 

Finally,  J.  E.  Camp  moved  that  the  former  rate  of  tare 
fixed  by  the  association  be  reduced  to  that  named  in  the 
State  law — namely,  two  per  cent.    The  motion  prevailed. 

The  association  then  discussed  the  matter  of  securing 
Indians  for  service  in  the  hop  fields  during  the  picking  sea- 
son in  preference  to  Chinamen. 


The  California  Bine  Jay. 

Our  State  seems  to  have  a  hobby  of  producing  animals 
and  plants  which,  though  of  the  same  species  as  those  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States,  differ  very  greatly 
from  them  in  point  of  color  and  size.  The  California  blue 
jay,  while  holding  the  same  name  as  his  eastern  cousin,  is 
very  different  from  him  in  many  ways.  He  has  not  the 
brilliant  topknot  and  headgear  of  his  eastern  relative,  but  his 
plumage,  as  a  whole,  is  much  darker.  His  wings  and  tail 
are  of  a  darker  blue;  his  head  is  very  dark,  to  correspond 
with  his  long,  black  bill.  His  breast  is  of  a  light  blue  drab, 
with  reddish  stripes  running  down  across  it  from  the  neck. 

The  jay  is  the  sassiest,  boldest,  liveliest,  smartest,  and 
about  the  prettiest  little  bird  in  our  country.  He  is  not  a 
songster,  uttering  no  other  cry  but  sharp  screams.  But  he 
is  a  very  lively  bird  and  cannot  keep  still  a  moment.  When 
he  flies  he  takes  one  long  dip  down  and  then  one  upward, 
all  the  time  uttering  his  peculiar  note.  He  is  noted  for  his 
bravery,  and  if  he  is  not  able  to  drive  away  the  intruder 
from  his  domain,  he  can  marshal  a  whole  army  of  his  tribe 
in  a  short  time.    He  is  a  leader  among  birds. 

The  blue  jay  feeds  upon  insects,  worms,  fruit,  birds  and 
their  young,  and,  in  fact,  almost  everything.  In  the  fall 
and  winter  he  frequents  the  live  oak  trees  and  feeds  upon 
acorns. 

This  sly  and  greedy  bird  has  received  the  condemnation 
of  many  a  farmer  and  fruit  raiser  for  his  thieving  habits. 
From  the  time  that  the  earliest  peach  is  first  tinted  with 
purple  until  the  last  apple  is  gathered  in  the  fall,  the  blue 
jay  is  a  constant  visitor  to  the  orchard.  Daring  the  long 
summer  days  he  rises  before  the  farmer  and  flies  to  the 
orchard  and  commences  his  breakfast  long  before  the 
dishes  are  rattling  in  the  farmhouse  ki'.chen.  When  the 
farmer  at  last  emerges  from  the  door  into  the  pure  air  of 
the  morning,  the  jay  greets  him  with  many  a  pert,  con- 
temptible bow  and  sassy  good  morning.  If  approached 
too  closely  he  darts  away,  uttering  many  an  angry  cry  for 
being  disturbed,  when  he  had  just  found  the  juiciest  spot 
in  the  large,  mellow  peach.  As  soon  as  the  farmer  leaves 
the  orchard,  the  jay  is  back  to  his  repast  in  a  moment.  He 
is  a  model  of  perseverance,  and  will  sit  for  hours  in  the  top 
of  some  live  oak  tree  and  wait  until  the  farmer  has  left  the 
orchard.  He  steals  into  the  chicken  yard  often  times  and 
breaks  many  eggs.  But  despite  his  bad  habits,  he  does 
— ,„u  annA  to  the  farmer  by  catching  hundreds  of  worms 
and  msects.  sumc  aesiroy  nis  iicsio  c>>.a  :»  cv^-iy  •na.y 
try  to  kill  the  jay  himself,  but  it  is  a  question  whether  they 
are  right.  It  is  hard  to  draw  the  line,  and  would  seem 
just  to  let  the  jay  have  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  and  let  him 
live. 

The  nest  of  the  blue  jiy  is  built  about  the  first  of  April. 
It  is  constructed  of  coarse  sticks  and  roots  and  hair.  It  is 
generally  placed  about  ten  feet  from  the  ground  in  a  small 
live  oak  shrub.  The  eggs  are  four  and  five  in  number,  of 
a  light  pale  green,  spotted  with  greenish  brown  and  gray. 
The  average  dimensions  of  six  eggs  in  my  collection  are 
1.08  inch  in  length  by  .82  of  an  inch  in  breadth. — W.  M. 
J.,  in  Arroyo  Grande  Herald. 


The  Pepper  Tree. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  thickly  settled 
portions  of  Southern  California,and  one  of  the  most  attractive 
to  strangers,  is  the  beautiful  growth  of  an  exotic  tree  intro- 
duced from  South  America;  the  so-called  "  Pepper  Tree," 
with  which  so  many  homes  are  beautified. 

The  tree  has  not  heretofore  been  considered  from  a 
utilitarian  point,  but  therein  may  possibly  be  found  the 
material  for  one  or  more  substances  of  great  economic 
value. 

It  may  not  be  known  to  many  that  the  tree  is 
abundantly  supplied  with  a  gum  which  resembles  gum 
mastic;  in  fact,  the  leaves  ate  so  filled  with  this  resinous  or 
gummy  matter  that  it  is  sometimes  thrown  off  in  showers, 
leaving  spots  on  clothing  or  other  substances  upon  which 
it  may  fall;  on  carriage  tops  the  gum  and  our  summer  dust 
form  spots  which  are  difficult  to  remove. 

The  leaves,  when  immersed  in  water,  throw  off  the  res- 
inous matter  with  such  energy  that  the  recoil  gives  them 
the  appearance  of  being  possessed  with  spontaneous  motion. 
The  gum  from  these  trees  makes  a  good  dentifrice.  A 
lotion  is  also  made  from  the  bark,  which  is  said  to  be  a 
good  remedy  for  reducing  inflammation  and  the  treatment 
of  ulcers. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  tree  is  deleterious  to 
the  growth  of  other  plants  under  its  spreading  branches. 
It  is  also  subject  to  the  destructive  ravages  of  the  scale  in 
sects,  and  every  owner  of  these  fine  trees  should  see  that 
they  are  kept  free  of  scale  and  other  insect  pests,  as  it  must 
inevitably  result  in  their  being  destroyed  to  save  other  val- 
uable plants  and  trees  from  infection. 

We  cannot  expect  to  have  anything  beautiful  or  valuab'e 
in  our  surroundings  without  the  exercise  of  a  reasonable 
amount  of  care.  No  tree  that  I  know  of  will  bear  t^e  in- 
disctiminate  use  of  the  pruning  shears  so  patiently,  but  it 
is  a  mistake  to  denude  them  of  their  beautif'jl  feathery 
foliage,  just  at  the  time  of  year  when  we  expect  the  tide  of 
tourists  to  come  here  to  enjoy  the  trees  and  flowers  which 
present  to  them  such  an  interesting  and  tropical  appear- 
ance. The  "kodac  sportsman  "  will  hardly  care  to  exhibit 
a  specimen  of  the  bare  limbs  of  a  tree  to  his  Eastern 
friends. 

Another  favor  which  I  would  like  to  ask  00  behalf  of 
these    beautiful    trees    is  that    they    be  abundantly 


planted  along  our  public  highways,  where,  in  a  few  years, 
they  will  cast  a  cooling,  grateful  shade  and  form  lovely, 
arching  driveways  to  shield  man  and  beast  from  the  heat 
and  glare  of  the  summer  sun. 

It  takes  a  great  deal  of  the  unrighteousness  out  of  poorly 
kept  highways  if  trees  grace  the  roadside,  and  the  finest 
macadamized  roads  lack  more  than  half  their  beauty  and 
comfort  if  not  supplemented  by  suitable  trees. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  tree  which,  subjected  to  the  neglect 
common  to  roadside  trees,  would  serve  the  purpose  any  better 
than  the  lovely  evergreen  tree  Schinus  Molle,  with  its 
abundant  clusters  of  shining,  bright-red  berries,  which  form 
the  subject  of  many  an  artist's  sketch. — Lorenzo  G.  Yales 
tn  the  Ojai. 

Hnmboldt  Notes. 

Laribee,  Humboldt  Co. 
To  THE  Editor: — Since  my  last,  a  postoffice  has  been 
reestablished  at  the  above  place,  and,  as  it  is  surrounded 
by  a  rich  agricultural  district,  with  a  new  flourmill  well  un- 
der way,  this  section  is  fast  coming  to  the  front.  The  idea 
of  discontinuing  large  stock  ranges  is  being  agitated,  and 
where  there  is  so  much  smoke  there  must  be  some  fire. 

So  far,  fruit,  and  more  particularly  prunes,  have  been 
advocated.  Wi  h  all  due  respect  to  those  who  advoca'e 
fruit  ranches,  and  who  so  ably  urge  the  adaptability  of  the 
country  to  fruit,  and  admitting  that  the  small  orchards  on 
the  different  ranches  have  proved  a  success,  I  question  if 
the  change  from  a  sheep  ranch  to  a  full-bearing  orchard  is 
not  too  great,  and  the  necessary  outlay  too  large,  for  many 
individuals  to  succeed.  So  far,  the  fruit  ranches  have  been 
started  by  joint  stock  companies.  This  was  of  inestimable 
benefit  while  this  section's  adaptability  to  ftuit  was  a  de- 
batable question,  but  the  time  has  now  come  when  the 
foothills  of  Humboldt  can  stand  on  their  record  in  the  fruit 
line.  The  time  has  come  when  the  future  is  assured,  and 
should  be  considered  as  well  as  the  present. 

What  class  of  citizens  does  this  county  want — corpora- 
tions, or  families  that  control  their  own  homes.  For  my 
part,  I  would  say  the  latter.  With  the  former,  they  can 
take  a  200  or  500  acre  tract  and  plant  it  in  fruit,  and  can 
wait  till  it  is  bearing  fruit  until  they  need  anything  in  return 
for  their  outlay.  But  let  a  single  individual,  who  has  funds 
sufficient  to  buy  a  ranch,  invest  the  profits  over  and  above 
the  "  living"  in  fruit  trees.  It  is  all  that  can  be  expected. 
Where  are  these  profits  and  a  living  coming  from  ?  That 
is  the  question.  Some  prefer  not  to  plant  trees  until  the 
land  has  previously  been  under  cultivation. 

Mixed  farming  should  pay  well  here.  Let  one  raise 
enough  hay  to  feed  his  stock  well,  and  do  more  or  less 
threshing,  and  he  can  make  a  living.  The  market  for  hogs, 
too,  here  is  generally  fair. 

There  is  one  industry  that  could  be  made  profitable  in 
the  foothi  Is,  and  that  is  dairying. 

There  is  a  large  portion  of  the  land  that  can  be  irrigated, 
and  water  assures  alfalfa;  and  if  one-half  is  true  that  is 
claimed  for  silos,  the  milking  could  easily  be  prolonged 
throughout  the  en  ire  seaso.n.  There  are  two  silos  now  in 
operation  in  this  county. 

The  era  of  the  small  farmer  is  near  at  hand,  and  I  hold 
that  the  hill  land  of  this  county  will  double  in  value  within 
the  next  five  to  seven  years. 

Engineers  are  making  a  preliminary  survey  of  a  route  be- 
tween Eureka  and  Red  Bluff,  and  the  report  is  current  that 
the  S.  P.  has  a  finger  in  the  pie,  and  with  the  nearly  com- 
pulsory sale  of  the  Donohue  system,  and  the  probability  of 
the  purchasers  extending  it  to  Humboldt,  and  with  the 
growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  communication  with  the 
outside  world,  the  chances  of  an  outlet  by  rail  were  never 
brighter. 

This  coming  season  promises  to  be  a  prosperous  season 
for  this  section.  The  increase  of  stock  is  flattering,  and 
the  outlook  for  a  large  harvest  is  good. 

The  lease  of  the  McClellan  range,  with  6500  sheep,  ex- 
pires this  June,  and  will  be  rented  again.  The  Robertson's 
ranch  will  be  subdivided  and  rented  in  separate  tracts. 

The  outlook  for  fruit  is  good.  The  Fortuna  cannery  is 
assured. 

Two  new  papers  will  be  started  in  the  county,  one  at 
Eureka,  the  other  at  Ferndale.  The  latter  will  be  edited 
by  Mr.  Rod  M.  Saul,  one  of  the  most  entertaining  writers 
in  the  State,  and  I  trust  both  papers  will  prove  a  success. 

The  oil  well  at  Garberville  is  down  about  350  feet,  and 
Supt.  GilfiHan  is  confident  of  success.  An  expart  pro- 
nounced the  find  of  coal  near  Blue  lake  of  excellent 
quality. 

The  bonding  question  is  bobbing  up  again,  and  if  "jobs" 
can  be  kept  out  and  the  needed  roads  voted  on,  the  propo- 
sition will  undoubtedly  be  carried  at  the  coming  election. 

CREAMERIES. 

I  remember  that,  in  the  summer  of  '89,  when  traveling 
for  one  of  the  county  papers,  I  met  a  Mr.  Stewart,  who 
came  to  this  section  to  introduce  creameries.  He  was  then 
in  Ferndale,  and  was  inducing  numerous  dairymen  of 
means  to  take  stock  in  the  new  venture.  His  efforts  were 
crowned  with  success. 

The  first  creamery  was  built  on  Salt  river,  in  probably 
the  best  dairy  region  in  the  State,  and  was  named  in 
honor  of  the  county  Humboldt  Creamery.  That  was  the 
beginning  of  the  creameries  here,  but  where  the  endirg 
will  be  I  do  not  know.  I  kept  track  of  the  different  cream- 
eries until  there  were  eight  in  the  county,  but  there  have 
been  several  erected  since,  while  two  are  under  way  at 
present. 

At  present  the  dairying  is  confined  to  the  valleys  near 
the  ocean,  but  with  the  advent  of  the  silo  the  dairy  field 
must  necessarily  broaden.  There  are  two  silos  in  the 
county,  one  opposite  Blue  Lake,  on  Mad  river,  the  other 
near  Eureka.  Both  are  giving  good  satisfaction.  If  I 
understand  the  principle  of  a  silo,  they  are  of  the  more  ben- 
fit  where  the  country  is  comparatively  dry  in  the  summer 
months,  n  silos  are  profitable  where  feed  remains  green  the 
year  round,  they  should  be  a  bonanza  in  the  foothills  where 
I  the  feed  dries  up  in  August,  and  where  ensilage  would  pro- 
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long  the  milking  season  until  the  grass  starts  again  in  the 
fall. 

The  people  generally  think  they  have  be«n  given  a  new 
lease  of  life  since  the  bill  was  introduced  into  Congress 
placing  Humboldt  Bar  under  the  War  Department.  Many 
think  the  passage  of  this  bill  means  a  first-class  harbor  for 
Eureka,  and,  further,  that  a  railroad  is  assured.  Work  is 
in  active  progress  in  making  a  survey  of  one  route,  and 
rumor  has  it  that  work  is  soon  to  be  commenced  on  the 
survey  of  the  second  line. 

Some  interest  is  taken  here  in  the  Union  packing  estab 
lishment,  which  is  nearing  comple'ion  near  the  metropolis. 
It  ought  to  furnish  a  market  for  a  vast  amount  of  live  stock, 
and  some  predict  that  hogs  will  be  the  largest  shipment 
from  this  county.  The  increase  of  stock  in  this  section  is 
far  above  former  years. 

COYOTES  AND  SHEEP  DOGS. 

In  a  former  issue  the  Press  solicited  news  from  Mr. 
Coyote.  There  are  two  species  of  the  tribe  in  this  county, 
the  lean  kind  generally  belongs  to  some  cliff  or  canyon; 
and  prowls  around  periodically — that  is,  he  makes  his 
circuit  every  two  or  four  weeks.  The  other  kind,  which  is 
of  corpulent  form,  is  a  domesticated  cur,  and  is  never  so 
happy  as  when  after  a  band  of  sheep.  His  home  is  often 
with  the  human  tribe  whose  worldly  possessions  are  from 
ID  to  17  offspring — very  patriotic  people,  one  old  horse  and 
the  above  sheep-killing  dogs.  But  they  say  charity  begins 
at  home,  so  that  when  a  sheepman  finds  his  'own  cur  after 
sheep,  count  his  scalp  No.  i.  The  genuine  coyote  is  quite 
destructive  here,  and  the  removal  of  the  bounty  would 
mean  a  large  loss  to  sheepmen.  Ed.  Robertson, 


best  results  the  seed  should  be  put  in  the  earth  as  early  In   soon  as  man  was  readv  with  the  rennUit..        f«  ^„ 
the  spring  as  practicable,  before  evaporation  begins  to  rob       HavinrdisrovelS  tL  i^Vcessar3r1^  . 
\!!-^,^1°TA''1}:!L^^^^^^^^  I  othe?e^£?nents  are  ne«ssa^^^^^ 

To  this  question  I  would  answer,  climate,  water  and  soil. 


Sammer-Fallowing  in  Dry  Regions. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Farmers'  Institute  held  recently  at 
Wasco,  Or.,  John  Medler  read  an  interesting  paper  on 
"  Summer  Fallowing."    Mr.  Medler  said: 

When  we  notice  the  conditions  that  prevail  in  Eastern 
Oregon  and  Washington,  we  find  that  we  have  a  rich,  deep 
alluvial  soil,  capable  of  absorbing  and  holding  all  the  mois- 
ture that  may  fall,  but  there  is  a  very  deficient  precipitation, 
which  probably  amounts  to  14  to  15  inches  in  Sherman 
county,  which,  of  course,  is  not  sufficient,  with  the  excessive 
evaporation  that  we  have,  to  insure  good,  profitable  crops 
annually,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  late  spring 
and  summer  months  are  destitute  of  rain,  or  nearly  so,  and 
what  little  falls  is  evaporated  with  great  rapidity. 

The  ground  should  be  summer  fallowed  not  for  the  pur 
pose  of  resting  it,  according  to  an  old  antiquated  idea, 
for  the  farmer  might  as  well  talk  about  resting  his  plow  by 
by  putting  it  in  the  stable  as  to  talk  about  resting  his  land, 
for  it  will  produce  good  crops — and,  where  climatic  condi- 
tions are  favorable,  two  or  three  crops  annually — provided 
you  have  a  sufficient  amount  of  moisture  and  keep  up  the 
fertility  of  your  soil  by  supplying  it  with  the  necessary  plant 
food. 

But  the  idea  of  summer-fallowing  is  to  store  up  the  mois- 
ture of  the  preceding  winter  and  spring,  and  thus  have  the 
moisture  of  almost  two  seasons  to  draw  from.  The  way  to 
accomplish  this  is  to  plow  your  land  as  early  in  the  spring 
as  possible,  a  good  reasonable  depth  and  harrow  immedi- 
ately after  the  plow,  and  cultivate  during  the  season  as 
mnch  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  growth  of  weeds. 
The  effort  is  to  retain  the  moisture  already  in  the  ground 
by  preventing  its  evaporation,  the  fine,  well  pulverized  sur- 
face acting  as  a  mulch,  and  so  it  becomes  possible  in  this 
semiarid  region  to  raise  fine  crops  of  the  cereals  because 
they  have  almost  two  years'  rainfall  to  draw  from.  Of 
course  it  is  very  evident  that  the  earlier  in  the  spring  this 
work  is  done  the  more  moisture  will  be  retained,  for  the 
air  becomes  drier  as  the  season  advances  and  evaporation 
is  much  more  rapid. 

I  claim  that  the  above  idea  is  the  keynote  to  all  success- 
ful farming  in  regions  like  ours  where  the  soil  is  very  deep, 
and  the  soil  is  composed  of  a  large  percentage  of  volcanic 
ash,  and  where  the  rainfall  is  deficient;  for,  where  it  is 
abundant,  Butnmer-fallowing,  except  for  some  special  pur- 
pose such  as  the  destruction  of  weeds,  would  be  a  sad 
waste  of  time.  With  it,  however,  if  properly  carried  out, 
the  yield  in  this  region  may  be  doubled  and  in  some  cases 
trebled,  and  the  harvesting  expenses,  which  constitute 
nearly  a  third  of  the  whole,  are  but  a  little  more  than  for  an 
annual  crop. 

Now,  while  the  most  of  the  farmers  in  Eastern  Oregon 
and  Washington  do  summer-fallow  their  land,  it  is  some- 
what strange  that  they  do  not  seem  to  grasp  the  whole  idea 
with  all  its  consequences,  and  carry  it  out  to  a  logical  con- 
clusion. They  summer-fallow  for  wheat,  which,  of  course, 
13  their  main  crop  and  is  generally  planted  in  the  fall. 
Barley  and  oats  are  sown,  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables 
planted  on  lands  plowed  in  the  spring,  and  often  with  poor 
results;  and  it  often  happens  that  the  yield  of  wheat  is  very 
fine,  while  all  else  is  a  comparative  failure.  Now,  why  is 
this  so?  If  the  rainfall  is  not  sufficient  to  grow  an  annual 
crop  of  wheat,  and  you  have  to  resort  to  summer-fallowing 
in  order  to  carry  over  the  larger  part  of  one  year's  rainfall 
into  the  next,  to  secure  moisture  enough  to  assure  a  good 
crop  of  wheat,  why  will  the  same  treatment  not  hold  good 
for  everything  else,  whether  sown  in  the  fall  or  spring.? 

The  whole  idea  is  that  of  having  enough  moisture  for  all 
plants,  not  one  kind  alone,  that  by  summer-fallowing  ground 
any  one  can  raise  double  as  large  a  crop  of  oats,  barley  or 
anything  else. 

Then  why  not  extend  the  system  to  your  gardens,  potato 
patches  and  truck  patches  in  general?  By  taking  a  garden 
and  summer-fallowing  one-half  one  year  and  the  other  half 
the  next  there  is  only  half  the  area  to  hand-cultivate  that 
there  would  be  if  it  was  all  in.  Then,  if  the  yield  be  twice 
as  great,  as  it  surely  will  be  if  the  moisture  in  the  ground 
is  doubled,  or  nearly  so,  which  is  the  efffct  of  a  good  sum- 
mer-fallow, adopt  this  system  for  everything;  in  fact,  if  you 
only  have  one  acre  of  ground,  jou  ought  to  divide  it  and 
summer  fallow  one-half  one  year  and  the  other  halt  the 
next.  In  carrying  it  out  it  must  be  remembered  that,  in 
addition  to  sowing  in  summer-fallowed  ground,  to  get  the 


will  make  a  marked  difference  in  the  germination  as  well  as 
the  growth  of  the  seeds. 

No  doubt  this  system  has  added,  and  will  add,  thousands 
of  acres  to  the  cultivated  area  in  the  dry  belt  of  this  so- 
called  inland  empire,  and  by  it  it  becomes  possible  for  civi- 
lized man  to  exist  in  comfort,  and  add  largely  to  the  devel- 
opment and  prosperity  of  »he  country. 


^Horticulture. 


Lemon  Culture  for  Profit. 


By  climate  for  the  lemon,  I  refer  to  absence  from  frost 
or  froni  a  degree  of  frost  that  will  injure  either  the  tree  or 
the  fruit.  Usually  the  frostless  belt  is  to  be  found  on  the 
slopes  of  the  valley  next  to  the  foothills  or  mountains.  The 
bottoms  of  valleys  and  level  tracts  of  land  are  usually  cold 
and  frosty.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  interior  valleys, 
but  other  conditions  are  found  in  the  ocean  valleys,  where 
the  large  body  of  water  has  a  perceptible  effect  on  the  tem- 
perature of  the  adjacent  country. 

There  are  other  influences  at  work  on  low  temperatures 
m  the  interior  valleys.    For  instance,  it  is  a  well  known 
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fact  that  a  long  and  extensive  canyon,  opening  out  upon 
^;.^i:lHH®'''?'*D''Si^T°l2*^'''?'  Society  of  California,  at   the  larger  valleys,  sends  down  currents  of  air  durine  the 
It.  meetm.  In  Eedlands  May  6  and  6  1892.  cold,  Still  nights,  when  frosts  and  freezes  do  the  grfatest 

Eighteen  years  ago  lemon  culture  m  Southern  California  |  damage.  These  currents  of  air  prevent  frosts  in  the  can- 
yons and  wherever  their  influence  is  felt.  This  theory  has 
been  forcib'y  illustrated  in  San  Bernardino  county,  duiing 
the  past  season,  in  several  p'aces. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  San  Timoteo  canyon  has 
an  effect  on  the  temperature  of  O  d  San  Bernardino,  pre- 
venting heavy  frosts  at  times  when  they  are  common  else- 
where. The  Temescal  canyon  or  valley  has  had  the  same 
influence  on  South  Riverside,  and  Lytle  creek  and  Cc-jon 
canyons  have  appeared  to  have  a  similar  effict  on  Rialto. 

The  greatest  danger  from  frost  occurs  when  the  trees  of 
the  orchards  are  young  and  small.  After  the  orchard  be- 
gins to  bear,  the  trees  will  stand  more  frost  than  the  fruit 
will.  So  far  as  the  orange  is  concerned,  a  locality  will 
raise  orange  trees  that  will  not  safely  mature  the  fruit. 

The  lemon  tree  is  more  tender  than  the  orange,  and 
hence  the  acreage  suitable  to  lemon  culture  is  more  limited 
than  that  which  is  adapted  to  the  orange.  So  far  as  the 
crop  is  concerned,  however,  the  lemon  has  an  advantage 
over  the  orange,  because  it  is  largely  picked  in  November 
and  December,  before  the  heavy  frosts  are  liab'e  to  come, 
while  the  orange  hangs  on  the  tree  all  winter,  and  is,  there- 
fore, subject  to  all  the  cold  weather  that  we  are  liable  to 
have. 

A  location  with  a  suitable  climate  having  been  found,  the 
question  of  water  becomes  important— very  important. 
The  Dutchman's  statement,  relative  to  his  lager  beer,  is 
applicable  in  this  connection.  He  said:  "  Too  much  lager 
beer  is  shust  right,"  and  the  man  who  gets  too  much  water 
for  his  orange  and  lemon  orchard  will  some  day  discover 
that  it  is  just  right.  If  you  have  too  much  water,  you  don't 
have  to  use  it,  but  if  you  don't  have  enough,  the  situation 
is  a  serious  one. 

Of  course,  the  amount  of  water  must  be  determined  by 
circumstances.  Some  localities  and  some  soils  need  more 
than  others.    A  sandy  loam  soil  needs  less  water  than  3 
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was  in  its  infancy.  At  that  ti  me  there  were  a  few  sma.. 
lemon  orchards  in  Los  Angeles  county,  but  they  were  com- 
posed of  seedling  lemon  trees,  the  fruit  of  which  was  natu 
rally  very  inferior,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  fruit  was 
handled  made  it  still  worse, 

The  seedling  lemon  tree  was  soon  discovered  to  be  short 
lived,  and  it  did  not  take  long  for  our  fruit  growers  to  de 
cide  that  a  hardier  root  must  be  obtained  on  which  to  bud 
the  lemon.  The  orange  root  was  tried  with  success.  The 
China  lemon  root  was  tried  for  both  orange  and  lemon 
trees,  but  was  soon  discarded.  The  lime  root  was  success 
ful,  but,  on  account  of  being  so  easily  affected  by  frost,  its 
use  was  not  considered  advisable  or  practical.  The  uni- 
versal verdict  to-day  is  that  the  lemon  tree  should  be  grown 
on  the  orange  root,  but  some  are  contending  that  the  sour 
orange  root  is  preferable  to  the  sweet. 

Prior  to  1875,  the  Lisbon  lemon,  the  lemon  of  Genoa, 
and  some  other  varieties  which  have  since  practically  dis 
appeared,  were  introduced  into  Southern  California.  The 
Lisbon  lemon  has  become  a  standard,  and  is  recognized 
to-day  as  being  a  first-class  lemon,  a  lemon  that  one  can 
plant  without  fear  of  making  any  mistake.  The  lemon  of 
Genoa  is  thought  well  of  in  some  localities,  but  it  is  not  a 
popular  favorite. 

About  1877  the  Eureka  lemon  was  discovered  as  a  choice 
seedling  in  Los  Angeles,  and  was  brought  to  public  atten- 
tion by  Thos.  A.  Garey,  who  propagated  a  large  nursery 
of  lemon  trees  of  this  variety.  A  cold  winter  swept  away 
most  of  his  trees,  and  some  90  small  orchard  trees  secured 
by  myself  were  scattered  broadcast  in  Southern  California, 
and  it  was  from  these  trees  mostly  that  this  variety  was 
propagated.  The  Eureka  stands  to-day  second  only  to  the 
Lisbon,  and,  in  fact,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  it  is  at  the 
head  of  the  list,  the  principal  claim  in  its  favor  being  that 
the  Eureka  tree  is  very  free  from  thorns,  while  the  Lisbon 
is  very  thorny,  and  the  Eureka  fruit  has 


-         ..  but  few  seeds,  I  clay  loam,  and  an  orchard  located.^m.ar.- .-J. 

while  the  Lisbon  has  many.    The  habits  of  the  Lisbnn  »~-  (  «aU-..c  — -     ., ,  "ear  the  o 


of  making  o.  oompoct  ix^aU  aiiu  d  11111.K  r^^iiage  are  con 
sidered  very  much  to  its  credit  by  many,  placing  it,  as  they 
believe,  ahead  of  all  other  varieties  thus  far  introduced  into 
Southern  California. 

About  the  time  that  the  Eureka  was  discovered,  Mr. 
H.  H.  Higgins,  of  National  City,  brought  to  public  notice 
what  he  termed  the  Bonnie  Brae  lemon,  which  for  a  time 
attracted  widespread  attention.  This  lemon  seems  to  be  a 
cross  between  the  lemon  and  the  lime,  with  the  shape  of  a 
citron.  It  was  very  juicy,  nearly  seedless,  a  little  oversize, 
and  had  a  thin  rind.  It  was  propagated  only  to  a  limited 
extent,  and  the  public  soon  discarded  its  many  claimed 
virtues. 

Recently  the  Villa  Franca  has  been  introduced  from 
Florida,  There,  it  is  considered  the  best  lemon  in  the 
State.  Here,  those  who  know  it  best  think  the  most  of  it. 
No  one  can  find  any  fault  with  it,  but  nearly  all  agree  that 
it  is  passing  through  the  experimental  stage  of  its  existence 
with  a  fair  prospect  that  in  time,  as  soon  as  it  has  been 
thoroughly  tested,  it  may  become  one  of  the  standard  va- 
rieties of  the  State,  And  yet  few,  at  present,  care  to  ex- 
periment with  it  on  a  large  scale. 

The  seedling  lemon,  years  ago,  was  known  as  the  Cali- 
fornia lemon,  and  afterward  as  the  Sicily  lemon.  It  has 
required  more  study  and  skill  and  time  to  develop  lemon 
culture  in  this  State  than  it  has  to  popularize  and  make 
remunerative  any  other  fruit  that  has  been  made  a  success. 
The  cause  of  this  has  been  that  the  lemon  ripens  mostly  in 
November,  December  and  January,  but  the  market  for  the 
lemon  does  not  ripen  till  the  following  June,  July  and 
August.  One  great  problem  to  be  solved  has  been  how  to 
pick  and  cure  the  lemon  so  that  it  will  keep  till  the  market 
is  ready  for  it.  As  soon  as  good  varieties  had  been  found, 
the  curing  problem  was  taken  in  hand  by  G.  W.  Garcelon 
of  Riverside,  N.  W.  Blanchard  of  Santa  Paula  and  others, 
and  to-day  the  lemon  can  be  safely  cured  and  kept  for  six 
months  or  more  without  heavy  loss. 

Years  ago,  it  was  customary  to  let  the  lemon  hang  on  the 
tree  till  it  was  thoroughly  ripe.  It  then  became  a  great 
overgrown  fruit,  with  very  thick  rind  and  but  little  juice. 
One  hundred  lemons  would  fill  a  box  and  disgust  the  mar- 
ket. They  would  sell  for  $1  a  box,  or  perhaps  a  little  more, 
and  all  classes  of  people  became  thoroughly  convinced  that 
California  could  not  produce  a  good  lemon,  or,  if  it  could, 
it  was  impracticable  to  put  the  fruit  on  the  market  in  good 
shape. 

The  progress  made  in  lemon  culture  in  the  last  18  years 
has  been  slow — very  slow — but,  on  the  whole,  it  has  been 
very  satisfactory. 

Our  fruit  growers  have  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the 
better  varieties  of  lemons  grown  on  orange  stock  will  pro- 
duce as  fine  a  fruit  as  can  be  raised  in  the  lemon  countries 
along  the  Mediterranean,  so  far  as  size,  texture,  juice,  acid- 
ity and  keeping  qualities  are  concerned. 

They  have  also  discovered  how  to  pick  and  cure  the 
lemon  and  it  can  b^  pliced  on  the  mirket  when  it  is  needed 
and  when  it  will  bring  the  hi^jhest  market  prices. 

They  have  demonstrated  that  California  was  not  to 
blame  for  not  producing  a  good  lemon  sooner,  and  that  the 
soil  and  the  climate  of  this  country  would  do  their  parts  as 


How  about  the  soil  ?  Well,  if  the  climate  ano 
all  right,  you  need  not  worry  much  about  the  soil.  A  moist, 
alkali  soil  will  not  do;  but  you  will  not  find  such  a  soil  ex- 
cept in  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  where  the  climate  is  not 
suitable;  such  soils  are  found  only  in  too  cold  localities. 
Any  location  on  the  slope  of  a  valley  is  liable  to  be  good, 
unless  situated  in  a  wash  or  bed  of  bowlders.  A  sandy 
loam  or  a  clay  loam  are  both  good,  and  good  orchardists 
are  divided  in  opinion  as  to  which  is  the  best. 

A  Florida  orange  grower  visiting  the  Chicago  Citrus 
Fair,  in  the  spring  of  1S86,  stated  that  his  orchard  was 
planted  in  sand  so  pure  that  he  could  utilize  it  for  plaster- 
ing, and  yet  he  got  good  returns  by  using  fertilizers  to  the 
extent  of  $50  worth  per  acre  each  year, 

California  soil  is,  as  a  rule,  natuarlly  rich,  and  hence  does 
not  need  as  much  fertilizing  as  does  the  clear,  sandy  soils 
of  Florida,  and  yet  the  man  who  attempts  to  raise  either 
oranges  or  lemons  without  the  free  use  of  the  best  fer- 
tilizers makes  a  costly  mistake.  As  well  might  a  man  at- 
tempt to  eternally  check  against  a  bank  account  without 
making  any  deposits.  A  man  who  attempts  to  draw  either 
upon  the  soil  or  the  bank,  without  making  deposits  equal 
to  his  drafts,  will  soon  find  that  his  drafts  in  either  case 
will  be  dishonored. 

Get  a  good  place  to  put  both  trees  and  fertilizers,  and  do 
not  forget  the  latter  if  you  expect  the  former  to  prove  a 
good  investment. 

The  approved  method  of  gathering  lemons  is  to  pick 
them  when  they  are  just  beginning  to  ripen.  Mr.  Garcelon 
says  that  100  pounds  of  lemons  as  they  are  picked  from  the 
tree  will  shrink  so  they  will  pack  a  65-pound  box  six 
months  later,  if  the  fruit  is  properly  handled  and  cared  for. 
This  is  not  a  serious  loss.  The  fruit  as  it  is  picked  from 
the  tree  is  supposed  to  be  worth  $1  per  box.  Six  months 
later,  the  market  prices  range  from  $3  to  $8  or  even  $10 
per  box.  If  the  loss  or  shrinkage  was  twice  or  three  times 
as  great,  the  curing  process  would  pay,  as  it  would  return 
the  orchardist  more  money  than  the  fruit  if  sold  when 
picked.  It  is  true  that  the  railroads  might  be  robbed  of 
a  portion  of  the  money  that  they  would  otherwise  get  for 
hauling  poor  fruit  to  market,  and  the  box  makers  and 
packers  would  make  less  money,  but  the  growers  would  get 
more,  and  the  customers  would  be  better  satisfied. 

While  cured  California  lemons,  marketed  in  warm 
weather,  are  bringing  better  prices  than  formerly,  we  itill 
have  our  reputation  in  that  line  to  make,  for  our  lemons  do 
not  bring  more  than  half  or  two  thirds  as  much  as  im- 
ported lemons  do,  even  when  they  are  equally  as  good,  but 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  Mediterranean  lemon 
growers  will  come  to  Southern  California  to  learn  how  to 
handle  the  lemon  crop,  just  as  the  French  have  had  to  learn 
the  California  methods  of  curing  the  French  prune  in  order 
to  save  their  prune  industry  from  ruin. 

We  have  not  reached  perfection  yet  in  the  lemon  busi- 
ness, although  we  have  practically  solved  the  problem. 
Ten  year;  from  now  wp  will  know  more  about  the  lemon 
business  than  we  do  to-day,  or  at  least,  if  we  do  not,  we 
had  better  abandon  this  country  and  make  room  for  a  more 
intelligent  race. 
The  careful  observer  who  travels  over  Southern  Califor* 
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nia,  carefully  noting  the  progress  being  made  in  citrus  fruit 
culture,  cannot  help  but  be  struck  with  the  fact  that  for- 
tunes are  made  by  planting  the  very  best  of  trees  and  giv- 
ing them  the  very  best  of  care,  while  the  country  is  strewn 
with  failures  and  partial  failures,  caused  by  planting  so- 
called  cheap  trees  and  giving  them  cheap  attention  and 
care.  This  criticism  applies  to  lemon  orchards,  but  not  to 
that  degree  that  it  does"  to  the  orange  orchards.  In  either 
case,  however,  the  best  trees  and  the  best  care  are  essen- 
tial to  the  best  results,  and  the  man  who  casts  pearls  before 
swine  is  a  philosopher  beside  him  who  does  his  orchard 
work  in  a  shabby  manner. 

The  United  States  are  sending  out  to  Europe  annually 
millions  of  dollars  for  lemons.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  is 
enough  good  lemon  land  in  Southern  California  on  which 
to  raise  enough  lemons  to  supply  the  present  and  ever- 
increasing  demand  for  that  popular  fiuit.  It  is  safe  to  pre- 
dict, however,  that  within  the  next  quarter  of  a  century 
this  southwestern  corner  of  Uncle  Sam's  dominion  wiil  re- 
ceive many  of  the  millions  of  money  that  are  now  being 
sent  to  Europe  for  lemons. 

Pruning  the  Moorpark  and  Grafting. 

E.  A.  Bonire  gives  the  Pasadena  Star  paragraphs  on 
pruning  the  Moorpark  to  induce  bearing  on  grafting  which 
will  be  read  with  interest: 

There  are  a  great  many  Moorpark  apricots  around  Pasa- 
dena and  very  few  of  them  are  worth  the  room  they  take 
up,  and  I  think  I  have  found  a  way  by  which  they  may  be 
made  to  bear.  Two  years  ago  I  began  cutting  off  the  tops 
of  mine  and  grafting  them,  leaving  about  one  fourth  of  the 
tree— all  lower  branches.  To  my  delight  these  lower 
branches  were  densely  loaded  with  fruit  last  season,  more 
fruit  than  the  trees  ever  had  on  them  since  they  have  been 
growing,  and  they  are  densely  filled  with  blooms  and  young 
apricots  for  this  season,  with  one  exception,  and  the  excep- 
tion is  a  late  wild  plum  which  I  grafted  on  the  Moorpark 
tree  and  which  has  made  a  large  growth.  This  plum,  tak- 
ing the  major  part  of  the  sap,  has  not  left  enough  sap  for 
the  lower  branches,  and  as  a  result  no  apricots.  I  have  an- 
other Moorpark  which  has  been  doing  as  poorly  as  the 
rest,  near  which  a  drain  and  cesspool  have  been  placed  and 
this  tree  is  loaded  with  blooms  and  fruit  this  year,  and  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  the  Moorpark  needs  irrigation  and 
manure.  If  these  are  not  at  hand  butcher  your  trees.  Try 
half  a  doien  this  year  and  see  what  the  result  will  be  next. 
Cut  away  one  half  at  least.  I  have  25  or  30  that  I  budded 
last  year  and  the  lower  branches  are  a  mass  of  bloom  and 
fruit  now  (April  24th),  and  I  wiil  be  pleased  to  show  the  re- 
sult of  what  I  write  about  to  any  who  call  at  the  ranch. 

Sometimes  we  have  to  set  our  theories  aside.  We  reason 
^^^t  if  you  prune  a  tree  hard,  or  butcher  it,  it  will  drive  the 
tree  to  '---irjng  wood  instead  of  fruit,  but  the  Moorpark  does 
not  do  this.     1         ' '.c'-'A  ,tJi-  trees  I  cut  last  spring  I 

budded  into  the  v^nR  snoots  irs  tue  cv.  ,  r 

as  thftV"--'-'  ^       '"^  Moorpark  growth  off  so  I 

was  virtually  pruning  the  trees  all  summer.  Sometimes  we 
get  results  we  cannot  reason  out,  and  this  reminds  me  of  a 
joke  on  the  rancher.  One  year  the  linnets  came  out  of  the 
valley  in  great  numbers;  they  ate  up  all  my  apricot  buds 
and  promised  to  stay  all  summer  and  finish  my  nectarines 
and  peaches,  so  I  planted  Egyptian  corn  among  my  fruit 
trees  thinking  they  would  prefer  the  grain,  but  the  result 
was  they  brought  all  their  friends  and  ate  up  both  corn  and 
fruit. 

HINTS  ON  GRAFTING. 

Buy  a  small  chip  basket,  10x18  inches  in  size,  tear  one 
lid.off,  take  a  piece  of  your  old  duck  overalls  and  cover  the 
bottom  and  sides  to  keep  the  dirt  from  getting  in,  also  to 
keep  your  basket  from  wearing.  I  cover  my  fruit-picking 
baskets  the  same  way,  and  they  last  several  years.  Sew 
on  the  side  of  your  basket  the  corner  of  a  pasteboard  box, 
and  into  this  slip  a  box  of  matches,  and  on  the  other  side 
of  your  box  sew  a  larger  piece.  Into  this  box  put  a  Cali- 
fornia curved-pattern  pruning  saw.  They  are  shaped  like 
the  segment  of  a  circle,  are  the  best  pruning  saws  I  ever 
used,  and,  as  I  think,  the  only  good  ones.  It  cuts  by  pull- 
ing to  you.  Then  you  need  a  chisel  to  spread  your  cut 
while  you  insert  your  scion;  a  small  oak  mallet;  knife  for 
cutting  your  scions;  and  one  for  splitting  large  limbs;  half 
of  a  tomato  can  containing  water;  and  a  cotton  towel 
wet  and  wrapped  around  your  scions.  Carry  these  on  your 
'  basket  on  the  lid  end,  with  some  paper  and  a  lead  pencil, 
and  as  soon  as  your  scions  are  put  in,  state  position  of  tree 
in  the  orchard,  variety  or  varieties  of  graft.  If  two  varie- 
ties, mark  one  in  the  bark  with  a  letter  or  hieroglyphic  and 
make  a  note  of  it  in  your  book;  also  note  condition  of  scions 
and  tree,  also  date  of  grafting.  I  use  a  tin  saucepan  to 
melt  my  grafting  wax  in.  First  I  take  a  five  gallon  coal-oil 
can  and  cut  out  th«  side  and  a  V-shaped  piece  out  of  the 
top.  Then  I  put  a  small  incubator  (tin)  coal-oil  lamp  in 
the  bottom,  U5mg  a  tin  chimney.  Fasten  (with  wire)  a  little 
shelf  near  the  top  of  the  can,  cutting  out  a  large  hole,  and 
set  your  grafting  wax  on  this  shelf.  Then  take  the  top  of 
a  coal  oil  can  and  hinge  it  to  your  can  in  front  of  your 
lamp,  and  this  makes  your  door  to  keep  the  wind  from 
blowing  out  your  lamp.  Use  a  brush  to  apply  wax.  Heat 
it,  but  not  too  hot.  I  cut  my  scions  by  holding  the  limb  in 
one  hand  and  cutting  from  me.  When  grafting  a  large 
tree,  I  cut  my  scions  first  and  put  them  in  my  tomato  can, 
then  saw  off  my  limbs,  pare  them  smooth,  split  and  insert 
my  scion,  and  then  wax.  If  the  wax  is  not  smooth  enough 
to  suit,  moisten  with  your  finger  (to  keep  the  wax  from 
sticking),  and  smooth  it  to  suit. 

Apples,  pears  and  prunes  are  easily  grafted;  peach  and 
apricot  scions  are  harder  to  get  to  unite.  I  have  had  the 
best  success  in  late  grafting,  after  the  tree  is  in  full  bloom, 
or  even  past  that  time,  and  will  say  I  have  seen  more  fail- 
ures here  from  early  grafting,  the  scion  drying  out  before 
the  flowing  of  the  sap  than  from  any  other  cause.  Some 
variet'es  d^^  not  unite  well.  Almonds  will  not  do  well  on 
apricots.    They  grow  a  year  or  two  and  blow  off. 

Apricot  is  the  worst  root  I  know  of  for  prunes,  yet  if  you 
have  large  apricot  trees,  you  can  graft  them  to  prunes. 
They  unite  well,  and  will  bear  all  right. 
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Resistant  Stocks  and  Desirable  Wine  Varietiei. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Winegrowers  Union  in  St.  Helena 
recently,  a  report  on  resistant  vines,  graf  ing  etc.,  was 
made  by  Mr.  E.  P,  Palmer,  who  in  company  with  E.  Zange 
and  F.  Kraft,  made  a  tour  of  inspection  through  the  vine- 
yards of  Napa  and  Sonoma  counties  in  July  1890,  to  in- 
vestigate the  condition  of  resistant  stock  planted,  was 
called  upon  and  made  a  report,  covering  all  points  of  interest 
to  winegrowers  at  this  time,  as  follows: 

The  Riparia  and  Lenoir  are  the  only  varieties  which  are 
being  extensively  planted.  Riparia  is  the  favorite  on  ac- 
count of  its  adaptibility  to  all  kinds  of  soil,  doing  equally 
well  on  hillsides  as  bottom  land;  on  sandy  or  clayish,  grav- 
elly or  loamy  soils.  This  has  been  practically  demon- 
strated in  Sonoma  valley  by  an  experience  of  eleven  years, 
particularly  in  the  reinstated  vineyard  of  Messrs.  Dresel  & 
Co.,  (comprising  some  140  acres  or  more)  who  are  the 
pioneers  in  resistant  stock,  importing  the  Lenoir  and  Ripar- 
ia in  1878,  together  with  several  other  varieties.  They  use 
only  the  Riparia  for  reasons  enumerated. 

The  Lenoir  is  adapted  for  free  soil,  having  good  depth 
whether  on  hillsides  or  bottom  land,  and  in  many  localities 
is  a  more  rapid  grower  than  Riparia,  although  the  experi- 
ence of  Messrs.  Dresel  &  Co.  has  proven  that  at  this  time 
the  varieties  grafted  to  Riparia  and  Lenoir  several  years 
ago  appear  more  vigorous  on  Riparia  roots  than  Lenoir. 

Both  varieties  have  proven  resistant  under  ordinary 
favorable  circumstances.  I  have  heard  at  times  that 
neither  were  resistant  and  again  at  different  periods  that 
Lenoir  was  destroyed  by  phylloxera.  I  have  been  unable, 
after  a  thorough  canvass  of  Napa  and  Sonoma  counties,  to 
find  an  instance  where  either  variety  has  been  killed,  except 
when  grafted  too  low  in  the  ground  and  roots  from  the 
graft  were  allowed  to  grow,  starving  the  resistant  stock  and 
absorbing  all  its  nourishment.  Phylloxera  would  then 
attack  the  roots  and  kill  the  vine. 

Resistant  vines  should  not  be  grafted  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground  but  from  one  half  to  an  inch  above,  and 
mound  the  earth  up  to  the  top  of  the  scion,  leaving  not 
more  than  one  bud  exposed. 

What  to  graft  is  a  very  important  consideration  with  all 
vineyardists.  To  improve  in  quality  and  yet  secure  a 
profitable  yield  without  sacrificing  quality  to  quantity.at  the 
same  time  growing  short  pruned  varieties,  thereby  saving 
stakes  and  tying. 

There  are  a  number  of  light  bearers,  both  red  and  white 
grapes,  which  make  a  high  type  of  wine,  but  the  average 
wine  maker  can  not  afford  to  grow  them. 

A  f^_.  ^„„cnitation  and  correspondence  with  many  of  our 
best  informed  winemnKv-.i.  m  uin^. «...>.  ioea.iitUc,  i  am  lf»H 
to  believe  that  for  hill  land  and  locations  where  grapes 
ripen  early,  that  the  Mondeuse  is  a  poor  man's  as  well  as 
a  rich  man's  grape.  It  is  a  very  heavy,  regular  bearer; 
makes  a  good  wine;  has  good  color  and  is  short  pruned. 

Beclan  is  highly  recommended  as  a  beauty  for  quantity 
and  quality  every  year.  It  is  not  subject  to  sunburn  or 
coulure;  ripens  well,  attains  high  sugar,  makes  a  soft, 
mellow  and  beautifully  colored  wine;  is  a  good  regular 
bearer,  not  as  heavy  as  Mondeuse  but  makes  better  wine. 
It  is  not  adapted  for  heavy  soil  as  it  loses  color.  A  short 
pruner. 

Serene,  called  by  C.  C.  Mclver,  Esq.,  of  the  Linda  Vista 
vineyard.  Mission,  San  Jose,  the  "  Unknown,"  was  im- 
ported by  him  from  Europe  eight  years  ago  for  the  Petite 
Sirrah,  but  it  proved  to  be  a  difterent  variety.  It  is  a  very 
heavy  bearer,  excelling  his  other  varieties  (of  which  he  has 
a  large  number)  a  short  pruner;  makes  a  very  fine  wine, 
intensely  dark  and  beautiful  and  retains  its  color  for  years. 

Carignan  finds  favor  with  many.  It  is  a  good  bearer, 
makes  a  good  wine,  although  subject  to  mildew,  otherwise 
hardy,  withstanding  heat  and  rot;  a  short  pruner;  too  well 
known  in  this  vicinity  to  require  minute  description. 

Alicante  Bouschet  and  St.  Macaire  are  the  standard 
coloring  varieties;  good  bearers;  yielding  an  intensely  dark 
colored  wine.  As  a  wine  by  itself,  Alicante  Bouschet  is 
preferred  by  the  majority  and  St.  Macaire  to  blend,  although 
both  are  much  used.  Every  vineyard  should  have  a  small 
proportion  at  least  of  one  or  the  other.  They  are  short 
pruned  like  the  Carignan  and  do  well  in  almost  any  soil. 

Sauvignon  Verte,  which  is  now  in  most  of  our  vineyards, 
considering  quantity  and  qualitv,  is  as  good  as  any  variety; 
produces  a  fine  wine  of  the  Sauterne  type,  a  good  bearer, 
withstands  frost  moderately  well,  requires  high  stakes  and 
is  too  well  known  to  require  further  description. 

Semillon,  also  of  the  Sauterne  type,  is  a  good  bearer, 
not  as  heavy  as  the  Sauvignon,  but  makes  what  is  con- 
sidered by  many  a  finer  wine,  and  one  more  sought  for  by 
the  dealers. 

Green  Hungarian  is  but  little  known.  It  is  recommended 
by  Professor  Husmann  (an  experienced,  practical  viticul- 
turist  and  wine  maker,  who  has  been  identified  with  grape 
growing  and  wine  making  interests  of  Napa  and  Sonoma 
counties  for  many  years)  as  a  strong  grower,  heavy  bearer 
and  making  a  fine  wine  much  resembling  the  Riesling; 
short  pruned,  hardy  and  not  affected  by  the  sun. 

All  the  foregoing  varieties  can  be  seen  fruiting  at  my 
vineyard  this  Fall.  The  Serene  and  Beclan,  grafted  into 
old  vines  this  spring,  the  others  mostly  last  season. 

I  have  grafted  these  various  kinds,  as  well  as  many 
others  (that  I  did  not  have  already  in  my  vineyard)  into 
old  vines  to  determine  their  adaptation  to  my  locality  and 
soil,  productiveness  and  color,  hardiness  and  exemption 
from  heat,  rot,  coulure,  etc. 

Mr.  Krug  was  asked  his  opinion  and  stated  that  there 
was  no  question  but  that  the  Riparia  stock  is  the  best,  al- 
though the  Lenoir  has  never  been  ruined  by  phylloxera. 
He  said  he  had  Lenoir  stock  ii  years  old  perfectly  healthy. 
Mr.  Krug  also  recommended  all  to  graft  one-half  to  white 
varieties  and  the  others  to  red. 


Relati7e  Merits  of  Different  Breeds. 

LoDi,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  May  2,  1892. 
To  THE  Editor:— It  has  been  so  often  repeated  that  for 
all  *'  around  purposes"  the  Plymouth  Rock  has  no  superior, 
that  it  may  be  deemed  rank  heresy  in  any  one  to  advance 
anything  differing  from  this,  but  my  experience  and  my 
observation  have  not  led  me  to  any  such  conclusion,  and  at 
the  risk  of  being  thought  an  unorthodox  poultryman,  I 
must  venture  to  differ  from  this  apparently  almost  general 
belief. 

We  are  too  apt,  as  a  general  thing,  to  accept  and  adopt 
the  opinions  of  others  without  proper  proof  of  their  real 
merits;  some  because  they  have  no  real  interest  in  the 
matter  and  had  as  soon  believe  that  as  anything  else,  and 
many  because  they  are  willing  to  accept  the  decision  of 
those  whom  they  believe  to  have  knowledge  and  experience. 

I  am  willing  to  admit  that  the  question  of  locality  and 
"  manners  and  customs  "  of  the  person  enter  largely  into 
the  consideration  of  the  matter,  because  certain  climates 
and  certain  style  or  manner  of  keeping,  while  suitable  for 
one  breed  would  be  altogether  unsuitable  for  another  of 
dissimilar  habits  and  requirements.  Leghorns  or  any  of 
the  game  breeds,  kept  and  treated  as  Plymouth  Rocks  or 
any  of  the  large  Asiatic  breeds  should  be  to  obtain  profit- 
able and  satisfactory  results,  would  go  far  to  convince  their 
keeper  that  they  were  not  a  desirable  breed  to  keep  and  he 
could  not  be  made  to  know  wherein  their  superiority  con- 
sisted, while  under  proper  treatment  and  proper  surround- 
ings, their  superior  merits  would  be  abundantly  manifest. 

Before  we  concede  the  palm  of  superiority  to  any  one 
breed  we  should  know  that  they  have  manifested  it  under 
all  conditions  that  obtain  in  the  general  care  and  keep  of 
fowls,  and  the  Plymouth  Rocks  have  not  done  this,  at  least 
so  far  as  my  observation  goes.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
for  a  table  fowl,  all  things  considered,  they  are  the  most 
desirable,  and  a  coop  of  Plymouth  Rocks  in  prime  condi- 
tion, of  uniform  size  with  bright  plumage,  clean  looking 
yellow  legs  and  bright  red  combs,  is  a  sight  to  tempt  a 
buyer,  or  when  nicely  dressed  and  exposed  for  sale,  the 
rich  yellow,  juicy-looking  carcass  is  very  tempting.  But  in 
this  matter,  if  one  could  get  over  prejudice  in  favor  of  a 
yellow-skinned  fowl,  he  would  find  that  under  the  white 
skin  of  a  Langshan  as  tender,  appetizing  flesh  of  a  rich  and 
racy  flavor  would  be  found  as  under  the  yeilow  skin  of  any 
Plymouth  Rock — if,  of  course,  they  had  been  equally  well 
kept  and  got  into  market  in  equally  good  condition. 

The  Plymouth  Rocks  are  so  far  of  the  nature  of  game 
fowls  that  it  is  a  difiicult  matter  to  keep  them  within  cer- 
tain given  bounds,  even  though  they  should  be  of  a  large, 
heavy  strain,  as  they  will  fly  equal  to  Spanish  or  Leghorns 
and  are  as  great  rangers  and  foragers,  but  are  hardier  and 
easier  to  raise  than  Leghorns.  As  egg  producers  they  do 
not  compare  at  all  favorably  with  the  Leghorns  or  Langshans, 
laying  smaller  eggs  than  the  Leghorn  and  not  so  many  of 
them  during  the  season,  being  also  of  a  slightly  dark  cast 
verying  from  pale  pink  to  light  brown.  It  is  not  claimed 
for  them  generally  that  they  will  equal  the  Leghorns  as 
layers,  although  they  have  their  advocates  also  in  this 
direction,  but  for  a  table  fowl  they  are,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
altogether  superior,  and  did  one  find  their  principal  profit 
in  raising  fowls  for  market  they  certainly  have  much  to 
recommend  them.  There  is,  however,  comparatively  little 
profit  in  that  branch  of  "  chicken  ranching,"  and  eggs, 
large,  fine,  while-shelled  eggs,  and  plenty  of  them,  is  there- 
fore the  thing  to  be  principally  desired,  and  the  Langshan, 
while  fully  as  good  a  table  fowl  as  the  Plymouth  Rock,  is  a 
much  better  layer.  The  eggs  are,  however,  darker  than 
the  eggs  of  the  Plymouth  Rock  and  in  that  respect  hardly 
suit  our  market  as  well,  perhaps,  as  the  whiter  colored 
ones,  although  really  a  much  richer  and  more  nutritious  egg. 
This  fact  is  so  well  known  to  housekeepers  as  to  have 
given  rise  to  the  saying:  "  If  you  want  an  egg  for  an  ome- 
lette or  to  fry  or  boil  take  always  a  dark  colored  one,  but  if 
for  cake  or  a  light  froth  then  a  light  colored  one."  Should 
you  test  the  matter  fairly  you  will  find  much  of  truth  in  it, 
and  that  for  richness  and  substance  the  dark  one  is  far 
ahead  of  the  lighter  colored  one. 

My  Langshans  have  done  for  me  better  in  eggs  than  my 
Leghorns,  inasmuch  as  they  have  laid  fully  as  well  during 
the  spring  and  summer  and  altogether  better  in  the  autumn 
and  winter,  which  cannot  be  said  of  the  Plymouth  Rocks 
which  are  on  the  whole  shy  layers,  while  the  Langshans  are 
fully  as  large  and  take  on  as  good  a  condition  and  were  it 
not  for  the  prejudice  against  white  skin  and  black  legs 
would  be  found  equally  desirable. 

While  saying  what  I  have,  it  is  proper  to  state  that  one 
will  find  almost  as  many  strains  or  breeds  of  fowls  of  any 
one  variety  as  there  are  poultry  yards,  each  yard  apparently 
having  some  pet  fad  of  its  own  and  desiring  to  introduce 
some  valuable  quality  or  striking  peculiarity,  and  so  they 
will  be  found  to  vary  much  in  form  and  size  and  in  laying 
qualities.  I  have  been  shown  fowls  no  larger  than  Blark 
Spanish  or  Black  Leghorns  whose  owner  and  breeder 
claimed  for  them  a  clear  pedigree  as  pure  Langshans  and 
as  such  had  exhibited  them  at  one  of  our  county  fairs,  and 
he,  perhaps,  was  right,  only  in  the  place  of  having  bred 
for  size  as  the  desideratum  he  had  looked  to  the  develop- 
ment of  some  other  quality  while,  perhaps,  keeping  the 
blood  pure. 

I  have  bought  Plymouth  Rocks  from  three  yards  East 
and  from  two  yards  in  California,  each  differing  from  the 
other  markedly  in  size  and  form  but  undoubtedly  all  pure 
blood  Plymouth  Rocks,  and  so  it  may  be  seen  that 
although,  perhaps,  equally  pure,  some  yards  may  furnish  a 
better  strain  for  eggs  than  some  others,  either  in  Langshans 
or  Plymouth  Rocks,  but  taking  things  as  they  are,  the 
Langshans,  to  my  perceptions,  have  established  their 
superiority  as  an  "all  purpose"  fowl.  The  chicks  are 
hardy  and  easily  reared  and,  as  well  as  the  grown  fowl, 
stand  extremes  of  heat  or  cold  much  better  than  the 
'  Plymouth  Rock.  T.  B.  Gkffroy. 
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Alone  With  Conscience. 

I  sat  alone  with  my  conscience, 

In  a  place  where  time  had  ceased, 
And  we  talked  ot  my  former  livmg, 

In  the  land  where  the  years  increased; 
And  I  felt  I  should  have  to  answer 

The  questions  put  to  me. 
And  to  face  the  answers  and  questions 

Throughout  an  eternity. 

The  ghost  of  forgotten  actions 

Came  floating  before  my  sight. 
And  things  that  I  dreamed  were  dead  things 

Were  alive  with  a  terrible  might  I 
And  the  vision  of  all  my  past  Iffe 

Was  an  awful  thing  to  face. 
Alone  with  my  conscience,  sitting 

In  that  solemn,  silent  place. 

And  I  thought  of  a  far  away  warning 

Of  sorrow  that  was  to  be  mine, 
In  a  land  that,  then,  was  the  future, 

But  now  was  the  present  time; 
And  I  thought  of  my  former  thinking 

Of  a  judgment  day  to  be; 
But  sitting  alone  with  my  conscience 

Was  judgment  enough  for  me. 

And  I  wondered  if  there  was  a  future 

To  this  land  beyond  the  grave  ? 
But  no  one  gave  me  an  answer, 

And  no  one  came  to  save. 
Then  I  felt  that  the  future  was  present. 

And  the  present  would  never  go  by. 
For  'twas  the  thought  of  my  past  life 

Grown  into  eternity. 

Then  I  woke  from  my  timely  dreaming. 

And  the  vision  passed  away; 
And  I  knew  that  the  far  away  warning 

Was  a  warning  of  yesterday. 
And  I  pray  I  may  not  forget  it. 

In  this  land  before  the  grave. 
That  I  may  not  cry  in  the  future 

And  no  one  come  to  save. 

And  so  I  have  learned  a  lesson 

Which  I  should  have  learned  before. 
And  which,  though  I  learned  in  dreaming, 

I  hope  to  forget  no  more. 
So  I  sit  alone  with  my  conscience 

In  a  place  where  the  years  increase, 
And  I  try  to  remember  the  future 

In  the  land  where  time  will  cease. 
And  I  know  of  the  future  judgment 

How  dreadful  so  e'er  it  be. 
That  to  sit  alone  with  my  conscience 

Will  be  judgment  enough  for  me. 

— London  Spectator. 

A  Resurrection. 

It  was  a  typical  Easter  morning,  whitely 
brilliant  with  sunshine,  and  filled  with  the 
soft  air  that  sometimes  comes  in  early  spring. 

John  Amory  felt  its  influence  as  he  walked 
through  a  narrow  street  in  the  older  part  of 
Boston,  swinging  his  cane  like  a  boy,  and 
whistling  in  reckless  disregard  of  the  Sunday 
^uiet  of  the  place.  He  was  a  very  hand- 
some man,  with  a  dark,  brilliant,  Southern 
face,  and  black  eyes  with  a  latent  fierceness 
of  expression  in  them  which  made  people  a 
little  afraid  of  him.  But  he  was  not  tall 
enough  to  be  noticeable,  although  he  was 
very  well  built,  with  a  finely  developed  chest, 
and  an  alert,  firm  way  of  holding  himself. 

He  was  coming  to  see  a  former  friend  of 
his,  David  Warner,  an  artist,  whose  studio 
looked  over  the  river  at  the  back  of  one  of 
the  sober  old  houses  Amory  was  passing 
He  was  coming  to  ask  his  friend's  forgive- 
ness for  a  wrong  he  had  done  him,  and 
which  had  broken  a  friendship  whose  per- 
fectness  and  nobility  it  is  rare  to  find,  even 
among  men. 

The  thing  which  had  parted  these  two  had 
been  petty  in  itself — such  a  little,  little  thing 
it  seemed,  looking  back  at  it  all,  but  in  their 
blind  anger  they  had  magnified  it  until  it 
became  enormous,  and  each  said  things  the 
other  declared  it  impossible  to  forgive. 

And  so  the  time  dragged  on,  until  one  day 
David  came  up  to  Amory,  holding  out  his 
hand  and  saying,  "  It  was  all  my  fault,  old 
fellow;  will  you  forgive  me?" 

But  Amory  had  repulsed  him  bitterly, 
with  harsh,  scorching  words,  and  they  had 
not  spoken  since.  He  never  forgot  the  hurt 
look  that  crept  into  David's  face,  and  the 
contempt  which  blazed  into  his  usually  gen 
tie  eyes  as  he  turned  away.  For  the  fault 
was  mainly  Amory's,  and  when  the  latter 
calmed  down,  his  recognition  of  this  fact 
and  his  remorse  goaded  him  into  positive 
fury  whenever  he  saw  the  man  who  had 
been  his  friend.  He  was  a  man  whose 
violent  passions  left  him  no  middle  course 
of  feeling  toward  any  one  in  whom  he  was 
interested;  but  he  muit  cither  vehemently 
love  or  vehemently  hate. 

Several  months  passed  by  in  this  manner, 
until,  the  night  before  this  Easter  morning, 
he  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  the  battle  raging 
in  him  between  his  false  pride,  his  insane 
an^er  and  his  better  nature,  and  he  spent 
hours  writing  incoherent  letters  to  his  friend, 
and  tearing  them  up  in  disgust.  It  was  use- 
less—he could  not  write  what  he  wanted  to 
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say — and  so  he  had  hurried  here,  eager  and 
determined  to  humble  himself. 

And  yet  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
enter  the  house.  A  cross  street  ran  by  it  to 
the  river,  where  it  ended  in  a  tall  iron 
grating,  against  which  he  went  and  leaned 
in  an  agony  of  irresolution,  looking  up  at 
the  windows  of  David's  studio.  He  saw 
him  come  into  the  light,  and  stand  with  his 
back  to  it,  holding  out  before  him  a  canvas 
which  he  examined  intently,  with  his  head 
on  one  side,  and  which  Amory  fancied  was 
the  completed  portrait  of  himself  from  a 
sketch  David  was  making  at  the  time  of 
their  quarrel. 

A  lump  rose  in  his  throat,  and  he  turned 
and  looked  down  at  the  river. 

After  a  few  minutes  he  said,  half  aloud 
"  Confound  it  !  "  I  can't  do  it  !  "  and  began 
punching  holes  viciously  in  the  gravel  with 
his  stick. 

Just  then  he  heard  the  street-door  bang 
and  he  looked  up  and  saw  his  friend  com 
ing  down  the  steps.  He  drew  back,  and 
waited  till  he  had  gotten  some  distance 
down  the  street,  and  then  followed. 

David  Warner  was  a  very  tall,  slight  man 
with  stooping  shoulders,  and  wearing 
beard  a  little  darker  than  his  fair  hair.  Hi 
sinall,  clear  features  were  of  an  almost  fem 
inine  delicacy,  but  his  face,  nevertheless, 
was  strong  and  manly,  and  the  dreaminess 
of  his  wild,  gray  eyes  was  balanced  by  his 
firm  mouth. 

Intrinsically,  his  character  was  weaker 
than  Amory's,  but  his  control  of  will  power 
and  the  high  principles  by  which  he  ordered 
his  life  brought  out  the  points  in  him  which 
were  obscured  in  Amory's  character  by  his 
waywardness  and  impetuosity.  But  David's 
quiet,  practical  goodness  had  had  a  tre- 
mendous influence  on  Amory,  and  was  now 
drawing  him,  in  spite  of  himself,  to  the  point 
where  the  barrier  he  had  raised  between 
them  was  to  be  broken  down. 

And  so  he  followed  David,  half  defiantly, 
on  and  on  through  the  Public  Garden  with 
its  fresh,  earthy  odor  of  spring,  and  up  the 
avenue,  bright  with  sunshine  and  the  faces 
which  could  not  help  looking  happy  on  such 
a  morning,  and  so  until  they  came  to  Trinity 
Church, 

Amory  forgot  to  scoff  at  himself  for  going 
into  a  church,  as  he  went  unnanounced 
among  the  throng  of  people  after  David,  and 
up  the  stairs  into  the  eallerv. 
watched  him  seat  himself  in  the  front  row 
and  kneel  for  a  few  minutes,  with  his  head 
bowed  over  his  clasped  hands.  The  light 
streaming  in  through  the  stained  glass  win- 
dow lay  in  broad  bands  of  purple  and  red 
and  gold  upon  his  figure  and  made  a  glory 
of  his  fair  hair.  And  Amory  felt,  suddenly 
and  bitterly,  how  far  away  and  how  high 
above  him  he  was.  He  made  a  movement 
to  go  out. 

But  he  sat  down  in  the  shadow,  so  that 
he  could  get  a  good  view  of  David's  face, 
and  waited. 

The  service  had  not  yet  begun,  and  below 
there  was  a  constant  stream  of  people  pour- 
ng  in,  the  women  looking  their  prettiest  in 
their  dainty  spring  gowns  and  their  flowers, 
and  the  men  in  their  immaculate  clothes 
and  patent  leathers  and  their  shiny  top  hats. 
They  were  such  a  rich,  prosperous,  self- 
satisfied  looking  crowd  that  Amory  shrugged 
his  shoulders  impatiently. 

But  gradually  his  restless  soul  grew  calm 
and  uplifted  with  the  vague  influence  of  the 
organ  rolling  its  grand,  solemn  chords 
through  the  vast  church,  and  the  waves  of 
fragrance  stealing  upward  from  the  Easter 
lilies  standing  in  the  dim,  rich  chancel. 

And  now,  as  he  watched  his  friend's  rev" 
erent  face  while  the  service  went  on,  all  the 
bitterness  and  anger  flowed  out  of  his  heart, 
and  he  burned  with  shame  for  the  miser- 
able pettiness  of  it  as  he  bad  never  done 
before. 

Absorbed  in  his  thoughts,  he  had  not 
oticed  that  the  minister  was  almost  through 
is  sermon,  until  he,  too,  was  roused  into 
attention  by  the  marvellous  eloquence  of  the 
man  who  is  able  to  hold  people  breathless 
before  the  infinite  divinity,  and  the  sweet 
umaneness  as  well,  of  the  message  he  is 
called  upon  to  deliver.   And  these  were  the 
words  he  heard  : 

"  Oh,  my  dear  friends,  you  who  are  let- 
ting miserable  misunderstandings  run  on 
from  year  to  year,  meaning  to  clear  them  up 
some  day;  you  who  are  keeping  wretched 
quarrels  alive  because  you  cannot  quite 
make  up  your  mind  that  now  is  the  day  to 
sacrifice  your  pride  and  kill  them;  you  who 
are  passing  men  sullenly  upon  the  street, 
not  speaking  to  them  out  of  some  silly  spite, 
and  yet  knowing  that  it  would  fill  you  with 
shame  and  remorse  if  you  heard  that  one  of 
those  men  were  dead  to-morrow  morning; 
you  who  are  letting  your  neighbor  starve,  till 
^ou  hear  that  he  is  dying  of  starvation;  or 
letting  your  friend's  heart  ache  for  a  wflird  of 
appreciation  or  sympathy,  which  you  mean 
to  give  him  somed  'y,  if  you  could  only 


know  and  see  and  feel,  all  of  a  sudden,  that 
'  the  time  is  short,'  how  it  would  break  the 
spell.  How  you  would  go  instantly  and  do 
the  thing  which  you  might  never  have  an- 
other chance  to  do.  .  .  .  Oh,  you  who 
are  waiting  until  each  day  you  live  makes  it 
harder,  go  now,  and  let  this  beautiful  Easter 
morning  be  a  resurrection  of  your  better 
selves!" 

The  great  preacher  stopped,  and  there 
was  a  short  silence,  followed  by  the  subdued 
rustling  and  stirring  and  coughing  which  is 
inseparable  from  the  end  of  a  sermon. 

Amory  leaned  forward  and  looked  at 
David,  with  his  hands  stretched  out  on  his 
knees,  his  lips  slightly  parted,  and  his  eyes 
filled  with  the  mightiness  of  a  man's  yearn- 
ing for  his  friend. 

And  David  looked  up  and  saw  him  and 
knew  that  the  thing  which  had  parted  them 
was  gone  forever. 

Then  Amory  got  up  and  went  over  to  h 
friend,  and  laid  his  hand  very  gently  on  hi 
shoulder. 
"Come,"  he  whispered. 
And  they  went  out  together,  unconscious 
of  the  curious  glances  of  the  people  abou 
them,  feeling  only  that  they  had  forgiven 
each  other,  knowing  only  that  their  friend 
ship  had  come  back  to  them  stronger  and 
more  perfect  than  before. 

But  only  one  among  those  people  under 
stood.  That  was  a  young  girl,  a  slender, 
childlike  little  thing,  with  a  sweet,  serious 
face  and  shy  brown  eyes. 

And  her  name  was  Esther  Warner,  for 
one  of  these  men  was  her  brother  and  the 
other  was  her  lover,  and  she  had  waited, 
saying  no  word,  trusting  implicitly  that  her 
lover's  better  nature  would  triumph  in  the 
end. 

So  she  whispered  over  and  over  again  to 
herself,  with  happy  tears  in  her  eyes,  "  I  am 
so  glad,  oh,  I  am  so  glad  for  them  !  "  as  she 
knelt  during  the  benediction.— Mary  Wini- 
fred White,  in  American  Cultivator. 


Mattie's  Soupbone  Week. 

Part  III. 

Written  for  the  Rueal  Peess  by  Augusta  E.  Towneb, 

In  the  little  California  town  where  Mattie 
lived,  the  cooking  "  fad  "  had  not  attracted 

much  attention:  much  less  haH,  

•^»<»n  anr  >~>-'ures  or  lessons  on  the  subject. 
Music,  painting,  "  Spanish,"  and  all  sorts  of 
fancy  work,  was  "the  thing,"  femininely 
speaking.  Interest,  rivalry  in  cooking  was 
confined  to  the  cakes,  ice  creams, pickles  and 
salads  served — exhibited — at  the  "  teas  '  and 
socials."  Mattie  was  like  the  rest;  rivalry 
in  dress,  fancy  work,  all  the  elegant  accom- 
plishments, with  as  little  thought  about  cook- 
ing, now  she  was  married  even,  as  possible. 
Hence  she  had  always  got  the  most  expen- 
sive cuts  of  steak — they  could  be  cooked 
quickly;  the  highest  priced  roasts— they 
were  tender,  good,  more  or  less  juicy,  no 
matter  how  she  neglected  the  "basting." 
And  she  thought  she  must  have  a  seven  or 
eight  pound  roast  to  get  "  rare  done  "  for 
Tom;  so,  afterward,  it  was  cold  roast  ad 
nauseu?n,  or  else  a  lot  went  to  waste. 

It  Mattie  had  not  loved  Tom  so  unselfish- 
ly, she  counted  nothing  hard  that  made  home 
attractive  for  him,  she  could  not  have  learned 
so  much.  Yes,  she  was  an  apt  pupil  of  an 
exce  lent  teacher. 

"  O,  Miss  Hetty,"  she  cried,  "  How  could 
have  got  along  without  you?  You  tell  me 
things  in  a  way  I  can't  help  learning — my 
brain  just  gets  to  buzzing  with  ideas.  Why, 
it's  as  funny,  as  interesting,  as  studying  chem- 
istry, and  as  fascinating  as  fancy  work  for 
our  fair,  when  we  contrive  all  sorts  of  things 
out  of  all  sorts  of  scraps." 

I  have  just  opened  your  eyes,"  Miss 
Hetty  would  answer,  "that  is  all.  Your 
bright  head  and  deft  hands  have  done  the 
rest.  There  was  a  philosopher  who  said  a 
man  can  only  see  that  which  he  brings  with 
him,  the  power  of  seeing  or  something  like 
that.  You,  I  have  observed,  never  sensed — 
noticed — the  household  hints  in  anything 
you  read  or  heard,  only  about  dresses  and 
fancy  work — things  to  fuss  up  parlors  and 
bedrooms,  and  make  them  look  like  curios- 
ty  shops.  But  don't  ever  stop  studying 
cookery  as  an  art — a  science.  Realize  how 
much  your  husband's  being,  his  moral  nature 
even,  has  to  do  with  what  he  eats— is  influ- 
enced by  it.  You'll  know  what  I  mein  bet- 
ter when  you  are  older,  more  experienced. 
But  now  let  some  things  showy  get  crowded 
out,  that  you  may  not  only  learn  skill  and 
economy  in  this,  and  so  better  please  your 
husband,  but  so  that  whenever  you  are  able 
to  keep  a  girl  you'll  know  just  what's  what, 
and  can't  be  run  over  and  imposed  upon. 
Girls  with  mistresses  who  know  little  about 
cooking,  specially  about  its  economies,  are 
very  tyrannical  and  terribly  expensive.  Their 
wages  and  board  are  not  the  sum  of  all  their 
cost." 

O,  I  know  it,"  cried  Mattie,  enthusias- 


tically. "  I  begin  to  see  that  what  I  am 
learning  is  going  to  be  worth  dollars  and 
dollars  to  me  in  the  future.  I  had  before 
sensed,  practically,  what  a  writer  on  dressing 
called  '  the  smartness  of  simplicity.'  Now  I 
begin  to  see  that  good  cooking  doesn't  neces- 
sarily mean  cooking,  expensive  cookery, 
not  when  there's  brains  and  taste  back  of  it 

And  as  for  Tom  "  

"  And  what's  the  matter  with  Tom  ? " 
asked  that  gentleman,  unexpectedly  entering 
the  dining  room  where  Miss  Hetty  and  Mat- 
tie  were  sitting. 

"  Why,  Tom,  I  didn't  know  you  had 
come.  How  did  you  happen  to  be  home  so 
early  Saturday  night  ?  Dinner  isn't  quite 
ready." 

"Most,  I  hope;  I'm  hungry.  Must  hurry 
back.  Got  an  agent  there  this  evening,  and 
had  to  come  now  while  he  was  at  another 
store." 

"  Well,  said  Mattie,  cheerfully,  jumping 
up,  "  I  think  things  will  be  ready  soon." 

'  But  what's  the  matter  with  Tom?" 
asked  that  gentleman  again,  following  Mat- 
tie  into  the  kitchen. 

Mattie  laughed.  "  O,  I  was  just  going  to 
tell  Miss  Hetty  what  you  said  this  morning." 

"  Don't  go,"  said  Tom  to  Miss  Hetty,  who 
was  folding  up  her  knitting  work,  "  and  I'll 
make  my  little  speech  over  again  for  your 
benefit.    I  was  figuring  over  with  Mattie 
about  these  experiments  and  experiences  of 
hers,  this  morning,  and  I  told  her  that  while 
I  couldn't  honestly  say  but  that  I  liked  a 
porterhouse  steak  and  a  rare-done  tenderlo  n 
roast  as  well  as  ever,  I  wasn't  ashamed  to 
acknowledge  that  I  had  been  inclined  to 
over  eat  on  them— was  altogether  too  much 
of  a  carnivora  in  fact;  and  I  said  that  I 
found,  on  these  tasty,  lighter  dishes  of  hers, 
I  had  felt  clearer-headed,  not  so  dull  and 
stuflTy,  as  after  a  succession  of  hearty,  hot 
meat  meals.    So,  I  found  there  was  such  a 
thing  as  having  too  much  of  a  good  thing. 
And  I  told  Mattie  she'd  done  splendidly;  I 
was  proud  of  her.   And  what  she  was  learn- 
ing made  me  think  of  what  my  mother  once 
said,  that,  as  a  rule,  getting  along  well,  finan- 
cially, in  married  life,  depended  more  upon 
the  woman  than  on  the  man;  there  are  so 
many  ways  for  a  housekeeper  to  let  thiues 
go  to  waste.    Of  course,  that  does^'*  >-ount 

drunks  and  gHf(f?r»,c~"  ^  .  '  — 

oi^eHtitBritis,  nt^rposed  Miss  Het- 
ty, dryly,  nor  speculators,  uy..  ^^o 
spend  all  their  spare  cash  on  billiaras,  v., 

cards,  or"  

Hold  on,  please,"  cried  Tom,  laughing. 
'  Circumstances  being  equal,  you  know. 
And  so  I  told  Mattie  that  if  we  did  get  along 
ell,  paid  on  our  place  right  along,  and 
made  improvements  every  year,  I  should 
credit  it  to  her,  and  what  she  learned  during 
our  week  of  soup  bone," 

"  Milkmaids." 


Ik  Marvel,  in  his  "  Wet  Days  at  Edge- 
wood,'  spends  the  humid  hours  in  his 
library.  He  pores  over  the  vellum  of  an- 
tiquity, and  finds  that  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  knew  quite  as  much  about  farming 
as  authorities  ranked  competent  in  these 
days,  and  he  cites  passage  after  passage 
which  reflects  admirably  their  common  sense 
in  the  management  of  everything  pertaining 
to  farm  life.  He  follows  this  bucolic  vein 
down  through  the  older  French  and  En- 
glish poets,  till,  among  the  charming  meta- 
morphoses which  his  reading  eflects,  he  tells 
us,  "through  the  prism  of  their  verse, 
Patrick,  the  cattle-tender,  changes  to  a  lithe 
milkmaid,  against  whose  ankles  the  butter- 
cups nod  rejoicingly,  and  wakes  all  Arden 
with  a  rich  burst  of  laughter." 

This  is  the  milkmaid  of  tradition,  says 
Mrs.  Frank  Crosby,  picturesque,  songful 
and  laughter-loving,  whose  praise,  coming, 
down  the  centuries,  has  reached  us  through 
the  notes,  "oaten  stop  or  pastoral  song." 

She  it  is  whose  meridian  glory  was, 
doubtless,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
day  of  castes,  processions  and  pageants, 
whose  customs  and  costumes  we  ape  now  on 
the  stage,  in  tableaux,  the  carnival  or  fancy 
ball.  She  it  is  whom  MiIton,of  that  period, 
mentioned  in  his  "  L'Allegro  "  in  this  con- 
nection : 

"The  swain  responsive  as  the  milkmaid  sung." 

She  is  one  the  birds  at  their  matins 
missed  after  the  cruel  "  Sack  of  Balti- 
more." 

Midsummer  morn,  in  woodland  nigh,  the  birds 
begin  to  sing. 
They  see  not  now  the  milking  maids,  deserted  in 
the  spring." 

Lines  like  the  following  portray  her 

mage : 

"  I  see  the  pool,  more  clear  by  half 
Than  pools  where  other  waters  laugh 
Up  at  the  breasts  of  coot  and  rail. 
There  as  she  passed  it  on  her  way, 
I  saw  reflected  yesterdav 

A  maiden  with  a  milk  pail. 
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"There,  neither  slowly  nor  in  haste — 
One  hand  upon  her  slender  waist, 

The  other  lifted  to  her  pail — 
She,  rosy  in  the  morning  light, 
Among  the  water  daisies  white, 

Like  some  fair  sloop  appeared  to  sail. 

■'  Against  her  ankles  as  she  trod 
The  lucky  buttercups  did  nod." 

Or  these  : 

"  I  met  a  maiden  with  shining  locks. 
Where  milky  kine  were  lowing." 

''She  wore  a  kerchief  on  her  neck. 
Her  bare  arm  showed  its  dimple, 
Her  apron  spread  without  a  speck, 
Her  air  was  frank  and  simple." 

''She  milked  into  a  wooden  pail 
And  sang  a  country  ditty." 
•  «  «  »  «  «  » 

And  all  the  while  she  milked  and  milked 

The  grave  cow  heavy  laden. 
I've  seen  grand  ladies  plumed  and  silked, 

But  not  a  sweeter  maiden." 

''  But  not  a  sweeter,  fresher  maid 
Than  this  in  homely  cotton. 
That  pleasant  face  and  silky  braid 
I  have  not  yet  forgotten." 
What  are  the  songs  she  sings  ?    Here  are 
bits  from  one  by  Sidney  Dobell,  which  rep- 
resents the  course  of  her  thought  while  the 
streams  of  milk  beat  time  till  the  pail  is 
brimming : 
"Fill,  fill. 
Fill  pail,  fill. 
For  there  by  the  stile  stands  Harry  I 
The  world  may  go  round. 
The  world  may  stand  still, 

But  I  can  milk  and  marry. 
Fill,  pail, 
I  can  milk  and  marry, 

''Give  down,  give  down. 
My  crumpled  brown  ! 

And  send  me  to  my  Harry. 
The  folks  o'  towns 
May  have  silken  gowns. 
But  I  can  milk  and  marry, 
Fill,  pail, 
I  can  milk  and  marry. " 

Rarely  is  anything  crystallized  in  verse 
sweeter  than  this,  which  the  old  mother  re- 
called as  the  last  song  of  her  "sonne's  faire 
wife,  Elizabeth,"  which  she  heard  echoed 
back  from  the  shores  of  Lindis,  as  she  sat 
spinning  within  her  door: 


',' Cusha  !  Cusha  I  Cusha  !"  calling, 
'  r  01      dews  will  soon  be  falling. 
Uaveyo&. 
Mellow,  mellow 


Tccps  mellow. 


Quit  your  /---'•vs.  cowslips  yellow  I 
Com"?  ■■''^  Whitefoot !     Come  uppe  Lightfoot 
vjuit  the  stalks  of  parley  hollow, 
Hollow,  hollow. 
Come  up  Jetty,  rise  and  follow; 
From  the  clovers  lift  your  head  I 
Come  uppe  Whitefoot  I  Come  uppe  Lightfoot  I 
Come  up.  Jetty  I  rise  and  fol'ow 
Zetty,  to  the  milking  shed." 

In  adjusting  ourselves  to  changed  condi- 
tions, much  is  modified,  and  much  is  lost 
which  has  not  a  pecuniary  value.  Since 
the  steam  era  began,  the  romance  of  dairy- 
farming  as  well  as  of  travel,  has  been  taken 
away.  In  old  England,  fast  outgrowing 
her  old  time  sports  and  customs,  the  milk- 
maid has  been  one  of  the  last  to  yield  her 
place.  A  few  years  ago,  in  London,  the 
only  trace  of  the  old  custom  of  going  a 
Maying  were  the  garlands  of  the  milkmaids 
and  the  Jack-in-the-green  of  the  sweeps. 
The  garland  (so  called)  was  made  of  silver 
plate,  borrowed  for  the  day,  and  fastened 
upon  a  sort  of  pyramid.  Accompanying 
this  droll  garland  were  the  maids  them- 
selves, in  gay  dress,  with  ribbons  and  flow- 
ers; and  attended  by  musicians,  who 
played  for  them  to  dance  in  the  streets. 
Sometimes  a  cow  was  dressed  in  festive  ar- 
ray, with  bouquets  and  ribbons  on  her 
horns,  neck  and  tail,  and  over  her  back  a 
net  stuck  full  of  flowers.  Thus  highly  or- 
namented, the  meek  creature  was  led 
through  the  streets. 

A  sad  coming  down,  indeed,  from  the 
time  when  the  milkmaid  assisted  at  the 
festivities  around  the  May-pole  in  her  native 
village,  when  lords  and  ladies,  as  well  as 
king  and  queen,  laid  aside  their  state  to  rear 
its  leafy  crown  !  From  what  has  been  cited, 
we  may  see  that  we  can  predicate  of  the  re- 
presentative milkmaid  very  enviable  quali- 
ties. She  was  frank,  simple,  comely,  rosy- 
hued  with  health,  graceful,  tidy,  contented, 
sweet-tempered  and  lively,  industrious, 
honest,  persevering,  devoted  to  business, 
proud  of  her  calling,  tenacious  of  purpose, 
duly  ambitious,  all  of  which  she  could  hardly 
have  been  had  she  been  avaricious.  She 
has  never  been  naturalized  on  American  soil 
any  more  than  have  the  skylark  and  the 
nightingale,  nor  is  she  the  exact  prototype  of 
the  dairywomen — the  farmer's  wife  and 
daughters  and  the  "hired  help"  (barring 
the  foreign  element)— that  till  more  recent 
times,  sustained  the  credit  of  the  dairy  in- 
terest in  this  country.  Our  dairy  woman 
added  a  large  intelligence  to  the  good  traits 
enumerated,  and  was  more  likely  to  be 
heard  singing  religious  or  patriotic  songs 
daily,  for  her  training  led  her  to  believe  she 
owed  an  abiding  loyalty  to  God  and  her 
country,— Wettern  Rural. 


"Y'OUNG  ^ObKS'  C(obUMJ^. 
In  Charity. 

Written  for  the  Rural  Press  by  Adah  Faibbankb 
Battelle. 

Dear  Deb — Don't  work  so  hard  that  those  poor 
eyes  ol  yours  will  ache.  School  goes  well  though 
we  ha'l  a  fearful  history  exim.  Ol  Deb.  I  heard 
that  Mrs.  Nichols  cuts  everyone  who  calls  on  her 
new  d^ughier-in-law.  The  upper  ten  aren't  all  angel ;, 
are  they  ?  I'll  be  at  the  door  to  walk  up  with  you 
this  evening.    In  haste— Lottie. 

With  a  little  sigh  Deborah  read  the 
characteristic  note  from  her  impulsive  sister. 
Why  did  Lottie  persist  in  repeating  such 
unkind  remarks  as  the  one  regarding  Mrs. 
Nichols?  They  gave  the  mild  Deborah  a 
feeling  of  aggravation.  Each  word  of 
slander  was  to  her  like  a  porcupine  quill. 

She  put  the  note  in  her  pocket  as  the  lady 
for  whom  she  was  sewing  entered  the  room. 
Mrs.  Eaton  was  imposing  in  appearance 
and  she  carried  herself  with  the  dignity  of 
an  arch  duchess. 

"You  have  sewed  for  Mrs.  Nichols,  have 
you  not  ?''  she  asked  as  she  tried  on  the 
basque  which  the  young  dressmaker  had 
basted  together. 

"  Yes,  I  sewed  there  for  some  time  last 
fall,"  replied  Debby. 

"And  are  they  pleasant  people.''  Did  you 
like  them  ?''  patronizingly. 

"I  was  very  kindly  treated,"  said  Debby 
with  quiet  dignity. 

"  A  dressmaker  has  such  good  opportuni- 
ties for  seeing  how  the  domestic  machinery 
runs.  I  have  heard  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Nichols  are  not  turtle  doves  and  it's  well 
known  that  she  turned  her  son  out  of  doors 
after  he  married  Madge  Smith,  such  a  pretty 
girl  and  so  stylish." 

Mr.  Eaton  paused  and  glanced  at  the 
little  dressmaker,  but  not  by  the  movement 
of  an  eyelash  did  that  person  assent  or 
deny. 

"  It  sems  so  horrible  not  to  receive  one's 
daughter-in-law,  not  to  give  her  a  recep- 
tion or — or  anything.  But  no  one  blamed 
Mrs.  Nichols  very  much  for  Madge's  mother 
is  suc/i  a  queer  woman.  I  suppose  she  is 
good  enough,  but  such  a  qi'eer  old  creature.'' 

"Yes,  she  is  very  kind  hearted,"  returned 

T^bnrah  demurelv.     "  No  one  minds  her 
odd  ways  wtien  once  ner  kindness  sll"! 
self." 

"  Yes  indeed"  quickly  replied  Mrs.  Eaton, 
"  I  had  rather  go  to  her  for  a  favor,  queer  as 
she  is,  than  to  that  Miss.  Roddan  who  puts 
on  so  much  dignity.  She  knows  how  to 
snub  people  because  they  are  not  rich,  and 
her  parents  are  just  as  plain  as  anybody." 

"  I  sewed  there  this  month  "  said  Debby 
"  and  she  was  very  pleasant.  You  are  not 
really  acquainted  with  her,  are  you?  She 
is  very  bright,  a  real  artists  beside  being  a 
good  pianist.  And  she  talks  well  on  any 
subject.  Over  at  Oakville  where  she  taught 
German,  they  say  they  never  had  a  teacher 
with  so  good  an  accent."  Deborah's  en- 
thusiastic way  was  so  convincing  that  Mrs. 
Eaton  added  to  the  list  of  good  qualities, 
"  What  a  pretty  figure  she  has." 

"There's  Miss.  Weston,"  said  Debby  as  a 
tall  girl  passed,  walking  rapidly. 

"  I  wonder  if  that  girl  knows  how  people 
talk  about  her?'  mused  Mrs.  Eaton.  "Why 
Mrs.  Justin  told  me  only  the  other  day—" 

"Mrs.  Eaton,  people  don't  understand 
Winnie  Weston.  I  went  to  school  with  her 
and  I  know  she  is  an  excellent  girl.  She 
likes  to  go  and  have  a  good  time  and  she 
hasn't  a  brother  to  go  with  her.  People 
ought  not  to  talk  against  her,  Mrs.  Eaton; 
she  has  no  mother  to  go  to,  you  know." 

"  Can  you  cut  the  bell  skirt  ?"  asked  the 
lady  abiuptly. 

"Yes  ma'am.  What  do  you  want  made 
in  that  way  ?'■ 

"  The  brown  suit,  I  think,  and  I  want  the 
basque  surplice  in  front;  the  kind  that  is 
fastened  at  the  front.  What  kind  of  suits 
do  you  prefer  to  make  ?" 

"  I  make  all  kinds,  but  I  prefer  whole 
dresses,  those  with  skirt  and  waist  together. 
It  is  a  satisfaction  when  they  are  done,  to 
know  that  the  weight  hangs  on  the  shoulders 
where  it  belongs.  Don't  you  like  dresses 
made  on  a  princess  lining  ? ' 

"  I  don't  know  but  I  do.  They  are  grace- 
ful. Don't  you  find  that  most  people  prefer 
skirt  and  basque  separate  ?" 

"  Many  do.    When  I  make  those  I  sew 
the  skirt  to  a  waist  made  of  the  lini 
Then  they  hang  from  the  shoulders." 

Mrs.  Eaton  laughed.  "  You  ought  to  be 
one  of  those  health  dressmakers — what  do 
they  call  them — the  ones  who  make  dresses 
in  the  Greek  style  and  don't  fit  them  over 
corsets.  But  people  will  always  wear  tieht 
clothes." 

"  Perhaps  not  always,"  remarked  Deborah, 
and  worked  on  silently  and  swiftly. 

"  How  fast  you  work,"  as  the  pieces  were 
advancing  toward  completion.  "  Don't  you 
get  tired  ? "  ' 


ling. 


"  I  make  my  work  a  rest  by  changing. 
First  I  cut,  then  baste,  use  the  machine, 
make  button  holes,  then  go  back  to  cutting 
for  variety.  Resting  is  doing  different  sorts 
of  work." 

Mrs.  Eaton  laid  her  hands  idly  in  her 
lap.  "  I  can't  rest  your  way,"  she  said 
smilingly. 

"  Didn't  I  see  Mrs.  Kitty  Marcy  wear  one 
of  those  Greek  suits  ? "  asked  Mrs.  Easton 
when  the  brown  suit  was  being  fitted. 

"  Yes,  a  black  one.  She  is  so  tall  and 
slender  that  she  looks  fine." 

"  Nothing  she  coald  wear  would  make 
her  look  pretty  to  me.  Since  there  was  so 
much  said  about  that  divorce  suit  I  don't 
even  want  to  hear  about  her.  I  can't  see 
how  a  woman  can  bear  to  make  herself  so 
conspicuous." 

"  Why,  you  don't  blame  her  for  leaving 
her  husband  ?  Think  of  her  children.  She 
would  have  put  up  with  his  drunkenness 
and  neglect,  but  she  could  not  see  her  chil- 
dren suffer.  And  he  whipped  them  so 
cruelly.  She  is  devoting  her  life  to  her  chil- 
dren." 

Mrs.  Eaton  turned  round  to  say,  with  a 
sharp  tone  in  her  voice,  I  believe  you  would 
find  excuse  for  anybody." 

"  When  I  am  acquainted  with  a  person 
and  know  her  good  qualities  I  can't  bear  to 
hear  people  misjudge  her.  You  have  no 
idea,"  in  a  sudden  burst  of  confidence,  "  how 
my  work  helps  me  to  appreciate  people. 
There  are  people  that  you  think  you  would 
not  like,  but  when  you  go  into  their  homes 
and  they  are  so  considerate  and  pleasant, 
you  like  them." 

Deborah's  last  three  words  had  all  the 
force  of  a  pledge  of  friendship  from  a  less 
candid  person.  Although  Mrs.  Eaton  was 
not  in  the  habit  of  crediting  others  with  good 
qualities  which  she  herself  did  not  possess, 
it  came  to  her  that  something  beside  De- 
borah's work  brought  her  so  many  friends. 
Being  a  dressmaker  did  not  make  one  feel 
kindly  toward  neighbors.  It  must  be  some- 
thing in  the  girl  herself.  The  appreciative 
way  was  a  sort  of  sunshine  which  Mrs. 
Eaton  missed.  Deborah  put  away  her  work 
and  went  home  for  the  night. 

It  was  a  happy  family  that  gathered  round 
the  student  lamp  in  the  Hill  sittingroom. 
After  the  children  were  helped  to  prepare 
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came  an  hour  of  reading  aloud.  Mr.  Hill 
chose  some  interesting  author  and  many 
were  the  works  read  together  in  the  family 
reading  circle. 

For  the  time,  Deborah  could  forget  her 
trials.  If  she  had  been  older  and  wiser,  she 
might  have  been  deaf  to  gossip.  This  she 
had  not  learned  to  be,  and  her  conscientious 
nature  was  daily  hurt  by  cruel  reports  about 
people  who  were  nothing  to  her.  To  them 
she  was  a  dressmaker. 

For  some  time  to  come,  Deborah  was  to 
be  at  the  large  house  near  the  bridge.  So 
much  work  at  one  place  was  not  easy  to 
find,  and  as  Mrs.  Eaton  paid  promptly,  De- 
borah was  glad  of  the  place.  To  be  sure, 
there  were  drawbacks.  Debby  must  con- 
stantly hear  town  gossip,  as  distasteful  to 
hear  as  it  would  have  been  to  the  victims  of 
the  unkind  discussion. 

Unlike  her  sister,  Lottie  had  a  faculty  for 
picking  up  bits  that  she  called  "  news."  She 
remembered  them  usually  because  they  were 
funny,  for  Lottie  had  a  keen  sense  of  the 
ridiculous.  From  some  perversity  in  her 
nature  Lottie  often  went  to  Deborah  with 
these  nettling  rumors.  She  did  not  confide 
them  as  information  but  let  fall  the  anecdote 
in  its  most  ridiculous  light  where  Debby  could 
but  hear  it.  In  vain  Deborah  remonstrated. 
Lottie  protested  that  thereafter  she  should 
consider  a'l  mankind  angelic.  If  anyone  told 
her  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  gambling  she 
should  say  that  it  must  be  a  mistake,  prob- 
ably he  only  played  casino  occasionally  for 
pastime.  But  Lottie's  extravagant  promises 
only  meant  that  she  would  go  on  hearing  and 
repeating  to  her  sister. 

It  was  late  one  night  when  Lottie  pranced 
into  the  bedroom  anxious  for  a  romp.  After 
gesturing  wildly  toward  an  imaginary  Des- 
demona,  Lottie  came  toward  the  bureau  with 
uncertain  steps,  and  wildly  grasped  lor  the 
nearest  support.  "  That  is  the  way  Mrs. 
Eaton's  son  walks." 

"  Mrs.  Eaton's  son  !  "  from  Deborah,  who 
had  just  rescued  the  lamp. 

"  Yes,  he  has  just  come  home.  He  drove 
past  the  school-house  in  fine  style  to  day. 
But  they  say  he  is — Well  I  won't  hurt  your 
sensitive  feelings  by  repeating  it,"  and  Lot- 
tie brushed  her  hair  vigorously.  "  How 
does  it  happen  you  didn't  meet  him,"  she 
asked,  as  the  thought  struck  her,  "  were  you 
not  at  Mrs.  Eaton's  to  day  ?" 

"  No.  Mrs.  Nichols  wanted  me  for  one 
day  and  I  went  there  this  morning.  I  am 
going  back  to  Mrs.  Elton's  to-morrow,"  and 
Deborah  fell  asleep  thinking  that  this  must 
be  the  son  who  had  been  away  so  long. 

The  aext  morning  early  Deborah  opened 


the  door  to  be  met  by  a  pale-faced,  tearful 
woman  who  held  out  her  hand.  Deborah 
grasped  the  offered  hand  wondering 
what  could  be  coming.  Mrs.  Eaton's  lip 
moved  before  she  spoke.  "  Can  you,  will 
you — will  you  come  and  stay  with  me  for  a 
few  days  ?  I  am  in  trouble."  Deborah  laid 
aside  her  hat  with  a  resolute  motion,  then 
followed  Mrs.  Eaton  to  the  sitting-room.  All 
the  coldness  had  vanished  and  Mrs.  Eaton 
put  one  arm  round  Deborah  while  she  told 
her  in  a  broken  voice  of  this  son  '  who  had 
come  home  to  break  her  heart.  "  He  is  very 
sick  dear,  and  I  cannot  bear  to  have  people 
know  all  about  it.  Oh,  the  disgrace  !  Need 
I  have  any  one  know  it?  If  you  can  stay 
and  take  care  of  the  house  I  can  take  all  the 
care  of  my  son.  Will  you  stay  ? "  Debo- 
rah did  not  hesitate  as  she  answered,  "  I  will 
stay  while  you  need  me." 

"Thank  you,  dear.  You  know  the  house. 
Don't  do  too  much;  if  you  could  cook  some 
little  delicate  dish  to  tempt  his  appetite.  He 
does  not  eat  anything. 

When  Mrs.  Eaton  came  downstairs  Deb- 
by was  ensconced  at  the  cooking  table,  stir- 
ring. The  kitchen  had  been  freshly  set  in 
order.  "Where  did  you  learn  so  many 
things?"  asked  Mrs.  Eaton. 

"  Oh,  housework  is  a  pleasant  change 
from  sewing.  I  like  it  for  exercise,  espec- 
ially if  I  can  roll  up  my  sleeves  and  go  right 
in." 

Deborah  did  roll  up  her  sleeves  and  go 
right  in.  She  kept  the  house  in  order  and 
in  every  way  possible  relieved  Mrs. 
Eaton  of  unnecessary  strain  outside  the  sick 
room. 

Mr.  Eaton  cared  for  his  son  at  night  and 
Deborah  knew  something  of  the  horror  of 
these  vigils  from  the  sounds  that  came  even 
through  the  thick  walls. 

"  If  we  had  such  a  daughter,"  said  Mr. 
Eaton  regretfully  to  his  wife.  "  She  is  a 
wonderful  girl  and  the  most  charitable  per- 
son I  ever  knew,"  was  the  response. 

"  Tell  your  father  and  mother,"  said  Mrs. 
Eaton,  ''thit  we  will  adopt  you  when- 
ever they  can  spare  you." 

Many  bright  spots  came  into  Deborah's 
plain  life  as  Mrs.  Eaton  strove  to  show  her 
gratitude. 

"  I  feel  perfectly  safe  to  tell  Deborah  Hill 
all  my  troubles,'-  Mrs.  Eaton  said,  "  for  she 
never  tells  tales,  and  she  feels  kindly  toward 
everybody,  espscially  toward  people  who  are 
in  trouble." 


Let  the  perfect  ideal  of  indissoluble  mar- 
riage be  once  definitely  rejected  by  the  world, 
and  human  society  will  inevitably  fall  back 
to  that  wallowing  in  the  mire  from  which 
the  church  rescued  it.  And  in  whatever  de- 
gree you  tamper  with  this  ideal  and  derogate 
from  its  strictness,  in  that  degree  do  you 
demoralize  woman.  Yes,  and  man  too;  for 
assuredly  he  speedily  sinks  to  her  level. 
W.  S.  Lilly. 
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The  Secretary's  Column. 

Worthy  Master  Davis  writes  May  6th: 
"  I  am  just  home  from  a  week  of  picnicing 
in  the  rain.  Had  a  good  time,  and  hope 
have  done  some  good  work  for  the  Order." 

By  telegraph  from  E.  C.  Shoemaker, 
Master  of  Tulare  Grange,  received  May  9th, 
we  learned  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Albert  J 
Woods  of  Tulare  Grange,  formerly  of  Lodi. 
Mrs.  Woods  has  been  a  highly  esteemed 
honorary  member  of  the  State  Grange  for 
many  years. 

Temescal  Grange,  May  7th,  gladly  ac 
cepted  the  invitation  of  Master  Renwick  and 
wife  to  attend  a  fraternal  picnic  at  the  Ren 
wick  Farm,  at  Fitchburg,  near  Mills  Sem 
inary,  on  the  line  of  the  electric  railway  to 
Hay  wards. 

Hon.  C.  P.  Berry  writes  from  Wheatland, 
May  9th,  that  on  account  of  unexpected 
business  requisitions  and  sickness  which  has 
fallen  upon  his  family,  it  will  be  impossible 
for  him  to  fill  his  appointments  in  Sonoma 
county.  He  appreciatingly  remarks  that 
"Past  Master  I.  C.  Steele  is  a  host  in  him- 
self, and  if  he  can  meet  the  people  at  those 
places,  they  will  be  highly  edified  and  will 
lose  noihing  by  my  absence."  Master  Davis 
promised  to  attend  to  the  vacancy  thus 
occurring  in  the  appointments  of  Mr.  Berry. 

The  Secretary  of  the  State  Grange  has 
just  published  the  late  changes  in  the  Con- 
stitution and  By  laws  of  the  National  and 
State  Grange  in  suitable  form  for  inserting 
in  the  printed  pamphlet.  These  amend- 
ments will  be  sent  free,  on  application,  to 
any  Grange  or  member  applying. 

Sec'y  Clara  Vignaut  of  Placerville  Grange 
writes  that  it  is  not  feasible  for  Placerville 
Grange  to  hold  a  State  Canvass  meeting 
on  May  27th.  It  is  hoped  that  arrange- 
ments will  be  made  later  for  a  grand  rally  of 
the  members  of  that  old  Grange  and  neigh- 
boring farmers. 

Last  year,  J.  H.  Brigham,  Master  of  the 
National  Grange,  proclaimed  Saturday, 
June  6th,  1 891,  as  "  Children's  Day."  We 
presume  therefore  that  the  first  Saturday  in 
June  will  henceforth  be  considered  as  Chil- 
dren's Day  in  the  Grange.  In  his  proclama- 
tion the  National  Master  said:  "  I  sincerely 
hope  that  our  entire  Order  will  strive  to  make 
it  one  of  pleasure  and  profit  to  the  boys  and 
girls  who  are  growing  to  manhood  and  wo- 
manhood upon  the  farms  of  our  country. 
State  Masters  are  requested  to  supplement 
this  proclamation  and  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  interest  all  in  the  exercises  of  the 
day.  For  good  reasons,  State  Masters  may 
select  some  other  day  for  their  jurisdiction, 
but  it  is  desirable  that  all  unite  upon  the  day 
named." 

Tulare  and  Kern  Counties.— We  re- 
turned Monday  from  a  week's  trip  to  these 
counties.  Found  Bro.  J.  W.  Mackie,  presi- 
dent of  the  Tulare  irrigation  district,  very 
busy.  The  trustees  have  a  large  force  of 
men  and  teams  still  at  work  finishing  up 
their  many  miles  of  main  canals  and  dis- 
tributing ditches.  Best  of  all,  water  is  al- 
ready flowing  through  the  system,  with  pros- 
pects of  an  abundance  for  all  purposes  soon. 
Improvements  in  Kern  county  are  progress- 
ing rapidly.  Orchards  and  vineyards  are 
being  planted  in  a  thorough  manner.  The 
recent  work  done  in  and  about  Bakersfield 
is  quite  suggestive  of  early  days  of  successful 
Riverside.  The  asphalt  and  petroleum 
fields  tributary  to  Bakersfield  are  quite  like- 
ly to  soon  equal,  if  not  rival,  all  others  in 
the  State.  Our  acknowledgements  are  due 
to  Bro.  John  Twohy  and  family,  and  other 
Patrons  and  friends  for  their  kindly  atten- 
tions. 

grange  meetings. 

Appointments  in  the  special  State  Grange 
canvass  for  this  week  are  for  I.  C.  Steele, 
P.  M.,  and  Hon.  C.  P.  Berry  in  Sonoma 
county  viz:  at  Glen  Ellen,  Monday,  May  9Th; 
Bennett  Valley,  Tuesday;  Petaluma,  Wed- 
nesday; Two  Rock,  Thursday;  Sebastopol, 
Friday;  Santa  Rosa,  Saturday.  Grange 
meeting  to  be  held  at  10  A.  M.,  and  public 
meeting  in  the  afternoon. 

Next  week  the  appointments  are  for  J.  V. 
Webster,  I.  C.  Steele,  and  B.  F.  Walton,  at 
American  River,  Monday,  May  i6ih;  Enter- 
prise, Tuesday;  Florin,  Wednesday;  Elk 
Grove,  Thursday;  Sacramento,  Friday; 
Grass  Valley,  Saturday.  Let  all  farmers 
turn  out  and  enjoy  and  profit  by  the  oppor- 
tunity offered  in  their  behalf.      A.  T.  D. 


brief  account  of  which  had  been  made  up  to 
that  time  in  the  Rural),  we  arrived  in 
Anderson  under  escort  of  the  friend  who 
had  been  looking  after  us  for  some  time  that 
we  did  not  fall  into  bad  company,  "  Bro.  A. 
D.  Logan."   At  Anderson  the  trio  were 
met  by  that  valiant  Patron,  Bro.  C,  P.  Dun 
ham,  shown  to  a  hotel  for  supper,  after 
which  we  started  for  Millville,  said  to  be 
16  miles,  though  the  writer  thought  that 
the  surveyor's  chain  was  double  the  length 
of  the  standard;  but  our  pilot  brought  us 
safely  to  port.    After  a  good  night's  rest, 
April  25th  found  us  all  much  refreshed  and 
in  a  pure  atmosphere  near  the  base  of  a 
mountain  covered  with  snow.    After  a  brief 
stroll  about  town,  we  were  informed  that  it 
was  lime  to  go  to  the  Grange  Hall,  the 
closed  meeting  being  at  10  a.  m.  A  quorum 
being  present,  the  W.    M.,   Bro.  J.  L. 
Nichols,  called  to  order,  when  the  third  and 
fourth  degrees  were  conferred  on  a  class  of 
13  by  Bro.  O.  and  self,  concluding  with  a 
feast,  etc.    In  the  afternoon  there  was  an 
open  meeting,  when  the  hall  was  filled  full. 
There  being  scarcely  standing  room,  at  least 
SO  gentlemen  had  to  stand  for  the  short 
space  of  1}  hours,  during  which  Bro.  O.  and 
self  tried  to  entertain  them,  and  with  all  tAai 
cruelty  they  asked  us  to  come  again,  perhaps 
from  courtesy.    I  am  not  quite  sure  but 
they  know  best,  but  nevertheless  I  think 
that  the  Millville  meeting  was  one  of  the 
most  successful  meetings  that  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  attending  this  campaign. 
The  evening  was  set  apart  (or  the  young 
people  and  members  of  the  Order,  and  that 
was  well  patronized,  as  Bro.  O.  can  testify. 
Before  leaving  Millville  Patrons,  I  desire  to 
say  :    If  there  is  a  Grange  in  California  that 
is  inculcating  the  principles  and  teachings 
of  our  Order  for  the  edification,  cooperation 
and  social  features  for  old  and  young,  Mill- 
ville Grange  is  one  in  the  Galaxy. 

Tuesday,  the  26th,  we  were  taken  under 
the  kind  care  and  protection  of  Bro.  Dun- 
ham and  went  to  Anderson;  tried  hard,  all 
of  us,  to  get  up  a  good  attendance  for  an 
open  meeting  there,  but  at  the  open  meeting 
held  in  Anderson  not  over  a  dozen  farmers 
were  present.  Perhaps  they  are  all  doing 
well  and  making  money,  and  under  no 
duress  whatever,  want  no  light  or  informa- 
tion whatever,  and  in  that  state  of  lethar^v 
of  which  only  an  cartliquaKe  will  awaken 
them.  Nothing  was  done  there  that  was 
encouraging  to  us.  Bro.  Dunham  has  the 
faith  that  there  will  be  a  new  Grange  organ- 
ized near  there  before  the  meeting  of  the 
State  Grange. 

We  left  Anderson  on  the  evening  of  April 
27th  for  Red  Bluff.  Stopped  all  night  at 
that  point  and  till  noon  next  day,  but  no 
meeting  and  no  results,  and  left  there  the 
28th  for  Dixon  to  see  what  could  be  done 
there.  On  the  way  from  Red  Bluff  to 
Dixon  we  lost  Bro.  Logan  somewhere.  He 
stepped  off  the  train  and  the  train  went  off 
and  left  him.  If  any  Patron  finds  him  any- 
where on  the  line  he  should  be  reported.  I 
fear  he  is  indisposed. 

Upon  arriving  at  Dixon,  could  not  find  a 
bed  in  the  town,  only  in  a  brick  building, 
and  we  had  had  some  experience  in  brick 
buildings  recently  and  were  not  inclined  to 
accept  that  kind  of  quarters,  but  Bro.  Over- 
hiser  found  an  old  Patron  there,  Bro.  Dud- 
ley, and  we  accepted  his  kind  offer  of  hos- 
pitality and  stopped  at  Dixon  with  him.  At 
Dixon  Bro.  O.  and  I  parted  company,  and 
I  went  to  Sacramento  and  stopped  with  Bro. 
and  Sister  Flint,  and  the  next  day  returned 
home.  Thus  was  completed  my  swing 
around  the  circle,  and  fi-om  experience  now 
gained  I  would  suggest  that  a  different  sys- 
tem be  adopted  in  the  future,  that  there  may 
be  more  effective  work  at  less  expense, 
which  will  be  reported  to  the  State  Grange. 

On  Saturday,  May  7th,  I  visited  Lockeford 
Grange  and  conferred  the  third  and  fourth 
degrees  on  a  class  of  four  brothers  and  three 
sisters,  concluding  with  an  ice  cream  and 
strawberry  festival.  The  membership  of 
this  Grange  is  now  over  50  and  four  more 
applications  were  called  for  at  the  Secre- 
tary's table,  which  augurs  well  for  Locke- 
ford  Grange. 

On  Wednesday,  the  II th,  if  it  does  not 
rain,  we  will  organize  a  new  Grange  in  San 
Joaquin  county.  Grangers'  picnic  at  Clem- 
ents Friday,  May  the  13th,  and  at  Linden 
Tuesday,  May  the  17th,  so  I  am  told,  and 
everybody  goes.  Fraternally, 

J.  D.  Huffman. 


From  the  State  Lecturer. 

LoDi,  May  8,  1892. 
To  THE  Editor  :— After  so  long  a  time, 
I  havt  found  time  to  make  a  brief  report  of 
Bro.  Overhiter's  and  my  trip  in  the  north 
part  of  th«  State.   Afttr  leaving  Orland  (a 


Land-Clearing  Contracts  Wanted. 

If  this  should  come  under  the  notice  of 
any  person  having  land-clearing  to  do  in 
considerable  quantity  in  California,  either 
brush,  stumps,  or  standing  timber,  I  would 
be  pleased  to  hear  from  them,  with  a  view 
to  contracting  for  the  same.  Address,  Geo. 
Harvey.  California  Stump  Puller  Works, 
S2-84  Zoe  St.,  San  Francisco, 


Adriance 


Buckeye 


Mowers 


RABBIT-PROOF 

STOCK  FENCE  1 

Chaap,  Darabl*  and  Effeotive. 

Pickets  colored  red  bv  boiling  in  a  chemical  paint  to 
preserve  the  wood.  We  natke  it  2  ft,  21  (t.,  4  ft.  and  4| 
ft.  higli.   Send  for  circulars  and  price  Hit  to 

JUDSON   MFG.  00., 

14  &  16  Fremont  St  San  Franolaoo. 


30,000  SOLD 
ON  THIS  COAST 


More  Sold  Here 

Than  All  Other  Mowers 
~  Combined. 


THIS  IS  THE  GENUINE 
THIS  IS  THE  ORIGINAL 
THIS  IS  THE  ONLY  MOWER 
WORTHY  OF  THE  NAME 

Buckeye ! 


ASK  FOR  THE 


And  you  will  get  the  Best  Mower  on  the 
Market  and  Which  has  been  sold  on  this 
coast  under  that  name  for  years. 


ADDRESS 


The  above  cut  shows  a  section  o(  the  Judson  2-ft. 
Rabbit-Proof  Fence.  By  stretching  barbed  wires  on  th* 
posts  above  it,  It  will  turn  any  stock  whatever. 


Rice's  Patent 
CALF 
WEANER 

— AND— 

SUCKING  COW 
MUZZLE. 


Prevents  calf  or  cow  from  sucking  themselves  or  each 
other.  Thoroughly  tested  and  endorsed  by  a'l.  No  hin- 
drance in  eating  an  j  drinking.  Nopain.  Ckimplete success. 

No.  I,  for  Calves,  60  cfs.  each;  No  2,  for  Yetrlinics,  76 
cts.  eacn;  No.  8,  for  full  grown  animals,  tl.  All  postpaid 
by  mail. 

FUNKS 

PATENT 

CALF 

rccUER. 

ter  than  the  cow,  on 
prepared  feed  and 

all  the  calf  can  eat.  ^ 
No  air  swallowed;  no  fingers  chewed;  no  ears  sucked. 

Leis  trouble;  greater  success;  easy  to  clean. 
Sample  Feeder  mailed  postpaid,  81  OJ;  per  dczen,  $9.00. 

5.  &.  WICKSON  k  CO,,  3  &  5  Front  St.,  San  Francisco. 

316 N.  Main  St., Log  Angeles.   U\  Front  8t„  Portland, Or. 


S.  p.  TAYLOR  PAPER  CO. 

Paper  Mannfaclnrers  am  Dealers. 

FRUIT  PAPER 1 

Lining  Paper  of  every  description  lor  Dried 
Fruit  Boxes. 

RAISIN  WRAPS  AND  SWBAT  PAPBBS. 

Uanllla  and  Straw  Paper  In  Rolls  and  Sheets. 

Manufacturers  of  " Eagle"  Paper  Bass. 
418  Olar  street,  San  Fraaolaoo. 


HAY  PRESSES. 

Hay  Freises  made  by  the  Celebrated  Fresi 
Mannfecturer, 

MONARCH  HAT  PRESS, 
JUNIOR  MONARCH  HAT  PRESS. 
HURRICANE  PRESS  (Size  A.) 
GENUINE  PRICE  PETALUMA  PRESS. 
WIDE  WEST  (All  Steel)  PRESS. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

L.  O.  MOREHOUSE, 

SAN  LEANDRO,        -        -        -  OAL. 


BE  HAPPY  WHILE  YOU  LIVE,  FOR 

.YOU  WILL  BE  A  LONG  TIME  DEAB 

To  be  Happy  buy  a 

ISTEEL  MILL 

AND  A  DANDr  STEEL  TOIVEB. 


ill 


With  (rraphlte  boxe«  the  Vtmij  Wind  Mill  «• 
quires  no  oil  for  yenrs,  therefore  no  more  climb- 
ing towers,  no  nioru  illting  towers  to  brsak 
down  and  injure  you  or  your  cattle.  Keeds  no 
attention  and  is  warranted  tn  l\t.t  longer  than 
otiicr  mills  that  are  oiled,  and  Will  He  Sent  ta 
Good  rartles  on  80  Dnya  Test  Trial.  II  no! 
.alltfactory  frelplil  will  be  paid  botli  ways.  Thl 
Dandy  Steel  Tower  l«  a  Four  Corner  Tower,  ths 
cnrneri  beln(c  made  out  of  heary  anirle  steel.  Th« 
(firts  and  braces  are  very  strong  and  substantial, 
and  of  the  very  best  steel  made.  It  is  the  mosi 
graceful,  strong  and  durable  tower  on  tbe  markat, 
and  can  bo  erected  in  one-half  the  time  of  awoodti 
[  tower.We  will  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  undersold. 

Challenge  Wind  Mill  &  Feed  Mill  Co., 
Batavia,  Kane  Co.,  III. 


LOWEST  PRICES. 
EASIEST  TERMS. 
LAKGEST  STOCK. 
Oldest  Miulo  Uouae. 

DBOKIBB  BBOS. 

wtmemmm 


PIANOS 

KOHLER  &  OHASE. 
M  ••rarreu  mU,U.r, 


465 


ONE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND!!! 

Of  what  ?  Of  sturdy,  thrifty  settlers  wanted,  to  occupy  the 

-^KERN  RIVER  VALLEY,  CALIFORNIA.^- 


The  proposition  is  this:  Here  are  400,000  acres  of  tillable  land,  20  acres  of  which 
(it  all  beinff  irrigated)  is  enough  for  a  farm;  20  times  20.000  is  400,000,  and  20,000 
farmers  with  families  of  five  amount  to  ONE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  persons.  Now, 
if  you  will  be  good  enough  to  read  carefully  what  follows,  keeping  in  mind  that  it  is 
ABSOLUTELY  CORRECT,  it  may  be  of  value  to  you  or  your  neighbors. 


Four  Hundred  Thousand  ( 400,000 )  Acres  of  Rich  Alluvial  Valley  Land. 
ALL  UNDER  IRRIGATION,  ALL  FOR  SALE. 


SOIL   A   RICH   SEDIMENT   DEPOSIT   FROM   TWENTY   TO   ONE   HUNDRED   FEET  DEEP. 

Produces  all  fruits  possible  to  both  the  temperate  and  semitropic  zones. 

The  home  of  the  peach,  apricot,  nectarine,  pear  and  raisin  grap«. 
Fine  farming  and  stock  raising  country. 

Land  ready  for  cultivation  when  you  buy. 

On  main  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad. 

Land  under  the  largest  irrigation  system  in  America. 

Owned  by  the  largest  land  company  in  California. 


The  Kem  County  Land  Co.  is  the  only  land  company  in  California  that  owns  thousands  of  acrM  of  choice 
finit  land,  which  can  be  bought  from  the  owners,  by  the  farmer  DIRECT. 

No  middlemen.  No  real  estate  agents.  We  seU  to  the  farmer  and  colonist  direct.  He  thus  gets  the  land 
at  a  minimum  cost. 

This  Company  is  incorporated  and  has  a  capital  of  ten  million  ($10,000,000)  dollars.  Can  give  better  pric« 
and  terms  than  any  other  land  company  in  California  or  elsewhere. 

 FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION,  ADDRESS  

KERN    (jQTJISrTT    LAND  CO., 

S.  W.  PERGUSSON,  Agent.  BAKBRSPIELD.  CALIFORNIA. 


AT  THE  FRONT  AND  IN  THE  FIELD  FOR  1892. 


NEW 
MODEL! 


NEW  MODEL  COMBINED  HARVESTER 


THB  PROMINENT  FEATURES  OF  BEST'S  NEW  MODEL  ARE 

LIGHT  DRAFT,  HIGHEST  MECHANICAL  CONSTRUCTION,  AUTOMATIC  WIND  GOVERNOR,  THE  CELEBRATED  BEST'S  CLEANER,  THE  WONDERFUL  IMPROVED  HIGH 
DRIVING  WHEELS,  MADE  AFTER  THE  STYLE  OF  A  BICYCLE  WHEEL,  AND  THE  NEW  DRIVING  GEAR.  TEN-INCH  DRIVING  BELT,  BUT  ONE 
COUNTERSHAFT,  AND  ONE  GEAR,  DOING  AWAY  WITH  THE  EXPENSIVE  CHAINS  AND  GEARING  USED  BY  OTHER  MACHINES. 

And  a  Harvester  that  baa  proved  Itself  by  trial  and  use  to  be  "  The  Model  "  of  Combined  Harvesters  and  the  Oreat  Adjonct  of  tbe  Oallfomla  Farmer.  r 


Send  for  Circulars.     Come  and  See  the  "New  Model"  for  1892.  -^|r 


P AJVriT^T  ■  BEST  -A.C3pH.IOTJILjTXm-A.3L-  TTlTOfUES^S, 


PACIFIC  ^URAId  press. 


Mat  14.  1892 


A  Raisin  Man's  Plan  of  Cooperation 

C.  E.  Barnett  of  Fowler,  Fresno  counly, 
writes  to  the  Expositor  z.%  follows: 

The  raisin  men  of  Fresno  county  are  in  a 
very  critical  condition  as  to  the  proper  mode 
of  disposing  of  their  crop  the  coming  sea 
son.    There  are  two  disti'-ct  ways  of  hand 
ling  the  business. 

The  first  proposition  is  that  offered  by  the 
packers  of  Fresno  and  other  parts  of  the 
State,  to  take  the  people's  raisins  and  pack 
and  sell  them,  and  not  advance  the  grower 
any  money  until  they  make  the  sales. 

Now,  I  cannot  agree  to  such  a  method, 
because  men  and  corporations  nowadays  are 
too  tricky  to  do  business  on  such  loose  prin 
ciples.  It  is  all  right  for  the  packer,  as  he 
is  sure  of  his  cash  paid  out  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  goods  for  the  market,  which  can- 
not be  estimated  exactly;  so  he  will  neces- 
sarily have  to  hold  a  small  percentage,  say 
10  per  cent,  until  the  close  of  the  season, 
and  see  how  much  more  expense  will  be  in- 
curred before  the  work  is  completed. 

Then  the  packer  must  have  his  five  per 
cent  commission  off  before  he  can  make  any 
reckoning  to  the  grower.  By  the  time  all 
these  little  necessary  expenses  come  off, 
then  the  middlemen  that  handle  the  goods 
in  the  Eastern  market  must  make  a  good 
thing  out  of  the  business — say  one-half — and 
what  the  packers  and  middlemen  get,  leaves 
the  grower  about  one-fourth  as  much  for  his 
crop  as  the  wholesale  man  has  to  pay  for 
the  same. 

Let  me  show  you  a  little  point  in  that  kind 
of  business.  For  example:  I  deliver  20 
tons  of  raisins  on  the  2Sth  of  September,  and 
they  are  packed  and  sold  the  following  day. 
It  will  be  at  least  ten  days  before  I  get  my 
money.  Now,  all  this  time  the  firm  or  cor- 
poration has  the  use  of  the  money  I  should 
have,  and  they  can  use  the  same  for  the 
paying  of  expense;  and  my  neighbor  delivers 
20  tons  two  or  three  days  later  than  I  did. 
They  pack  and  sell  his  and  give  me  a  check 
on  the  bank  for  my  money  at  the  end  of  10, 
20  or  30  days,  just  as  the  case  may  be. 

Now,  it  is  the  grower  that  needs  his 
money  just  as  soon  as  possible;  but  the 
above  is  the  style  of  commission  agents. 

My  honest  opinion  is  that  you  had  better 
look  well  before  you  take  hold  of  any  com- 
mission concerns  as  represented  through  the 
press  of  Fresno. 

Another  question:  What  guarantee  have 
you  when  you  deliver  your  goods  to  the 
packing-house  that  you  will  ever  get  any- 
thing ?  None. 

Now,  if  I  see  right,  the  grower  has  all  the 
uncertainties  against  him,  and  will  have  to 
bear  all  the  burden,  heavy  or  light,  while  the 
packer  is  sure  of  all  the  money  he  has  spent, 
together  with  50  per  cent  commission  on  the 
whole  crop.  This  is  not  the  proper  way  for 
the  growers  to  do.  Let  commission  con- 
cerns alone,  first,  last  and  all  the  time. 

Don't  you  know  that  commission  concerns, 
or  firms,  never  work  for  the  interest  of  their 
employer?  As  a  general  thing,  all  they 
think  about  is  to  sell,  regardless  of  price,  so 
that  they  will  be  sure  of  the  50  per  cent  al- 
lowed. 

Now,  this  should  not  be.  Men  who  have 
articles  equal  in  quality  and  quantity  should 
receive  the  same  remuneration  for  them; 
but  this  is  not  the  case.  Men  and  firms  are 
so  constituted,  they  think,  "  Well,  that 
fellow  is  in  California,  and  we  are  here.  Dig 
him  all  you  can,  for  you  may  never  get 
another  chance."  And  that  is  the  way  the 
business  goes —  "Dig  him  all  you  can." 

The  second  and  most  effectual  way  should 
be  for  the  ranchers  to  pack  their  own  crop 
on  the  ranches,  or  form  an  association 
among  a  few  individuals  and  pack  their 
goods  in  first-class  shape,  and  then  go  to  the 
people  that  use  raisins  in  the  East  and  sell 
them  direct  to  the  retail  merchant,  or  to  the 
people.  Don't  take  any  raisins  to  Chicago, 
New  York,  Boston  or  Philadelphia. 

These  towns  are  overstocked  with  raisin 
brokers.  Go  where  the  people  use  them, 
and  let  them  see  that  the  first  crop  of  Cali- 
fornia raisins  is  what  they  should  be. 

Now,  some  may  say  that  we  cannot  do 
this  way.  If  you  can't,  suppose  you  have  20 
tons  of  raisins;  if  the  merchants  of  a  place 
do  not  want  to  buy  your  raisins,  sell  them  to 
the  people.  Mind,  I  do  not  favor  the  forcing 
if  any  one  to  do  anything;  but  you  can  rent 
a  suitable  place  and  sell  your  stuff  and  make 
far  more  than  enough  to  pay  your  wages  and 
expense.  Now  I  know  this  to  be  a  fact.  If 
10  or  15  growers  would  combine  and  pack 
their  own  crops,  they  can  select  some  one 
f  ron  among  them  and  send  him  to  the  mar- 
ket to  sell  the  product.  Did  you  ever  see  a 
wholesale  grocery  house  make  a  success  un- 
less they  had  a  drummer  on  the  road  for 
them,  and  sometimes  two  or  three  "i 


The  cooperative  companies  would  be  all 
right  if  they  were  not  so  badly  wrapped  up 
in  the  commission  agents  that  you  cannot 
make  them  see  the  necessity  of  placing  some 
of  our  own  men  in  the  market  that  know  the 
grades  and  quality  of  the  different  kinds  of 
goods.  What  do  one  half  the  brokers  in  the 
East  know  about  raisins?  I  do  not  think 
they  would  know  what  a  first  class  raisin  is 
if  they  see  it. 

Handle  your  own  business  !    You  kno 
what  you  want,  and  no  one  else  does. 


They  say  that  every  day  is  a  man's 
education,  and  we  believe  it  to  be  true. 
The  advertisement  of  Brown,  Craig  &  Co 
for  the  Phenix  Insurance  Company  in  this 
issue,  suggests  a  novel  and  yet  praC' 
tical  solution  of  the  problem  of  farm  insur 
ance.  On  inquiry  it  was  learned  that  this 
company  has  been  conducting  this  business 
on  the  coast  for  the  past  ten  years,  while  it 
has  been  generally  supposed  to  be  an  in 
novation,  the  result  of  that  firm's  progressive 
tendencies. 

It  is  evident  to  all  farmers  that  insurance 
is  as  necessary  to  them  as  the  plow,  yet  the 
average  farmer  finds  it  difficult  to  afford  him- 
self this  protection  unless  the  payment  of 
the  premium  can  be  made  at  harvest  when 
his  income  is  assured. 

The  system  of  the  Phenix  is  to  insure  for 
a  term  of  years,  accepting  a  nonnegotiable 
note  for  the  premium  and  payable  at  a  time 
of  the  year  most  suited  to  the  farmer. 

An  examination  of  a  Phenix  policy 
evidences  a  remarkable  freedom  from  the 
usual  retrictions  by  policy  conditions,  and 
they  provide  that  in  addition  to  their  liability 
from  fire,  the  conipany  also  protects  against 
lightning.  It  would  seem  that  the  Phenix 
Insurance  Company  offers  a  full  value  for 
the  premium  charged,  in  fact  it  would 
appear  that  they  undertake  too  much;  but 
their  experience  is  the  proper  basis  to  judge 
the  profit  arising  from  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  protection  offered. 

To  insure  horses  against  fire  and  light- 
ning while  in  barn  or  field  anywhere  in  the 
State,  is  an  evidence  of  that  Company's 
liberality,  the  only  restriction  being  that 
they  shall  not  be  insured  while  in  a  city, 
town  or  village,  and  which  at  a  glance  is  a 
very  proper  limitation  of  the  Comnanv'= 
liability. 

Every  farmer  should  hold  a  "  Phenix  " 
policy  and  thereby  enjoy  the  confidence  of 
such  sure  protection  as  is  guaranteed  by  its 
six  millions  of  dollars  of  assets. 


Value  of  the  Weather  Service. — 
The  practical  application  of  the  work  of  the 
Weather  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture by  farmers  themselves  is  becoming 
more  and  more  apparent.  Just  after  one  of 
the  cold  waves  whi'-h  passed  over  the  South 
not  long  ago,  the  following  telegraphic  dis- 
patch appeared  in  a  Memphis,  Tenn.,  paper, 
telling  of  the  frost  in  Mississippi:  "  No  dam- 
age resulted  to  tomato  plants,  as  growers 
were  warned  by  cannon  firing  on  receipt  of 
Weather  Bureau  report.  Prospects  are  still 
good  for  over  2000  acres  in  at  this  point." 
Being  warned  a  full  day  ahead  of  the  com- 
ing freeze  the  "  truckers"  had  time  to  pro- 
tect their  crops. 

American  Southdown  Association.— 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  American  South- 
down Association  will  be  held  in  Springfield, 
111.,  May  25,  1892,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.  Mat- 
ters relating  to  the  exhibit  of  Southdowns  at 
the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  and  the 
importation  of  this  breed,  together  with  the 
usual  business  receiving  attention  at  the  an 
nual  meetings,  will  make  this  session  one  of 
particular  interest,  and  a  fu  1  attendance  is 
desirable.  Communications  sent  the  Secre- 
tary by  members  who  cannot  be  present, 
will  be  laid  before  the  Association. — S.  E. 
Prather,  Secretary. 

A  Legislative  Endorsement. 

A  law  was  passed  last  winter  in  Minneso- 
ta affecting  the  sale  of  alum  baking  powders. 
The  interest  excited  by  the  bill  when  pro- 
posed led  to  a  long  and  thorough  investiga- 
tion by  a  legislative  committee  of  the  quali- 
ties of  all  the  baking  powders  sold  in  that 
State,  with  the  result  that  the  Royal  was 
shown  by  very  positive  evidence  from  the 
State  Chemist,  Dr.  Drew,  and  others,  to  be 
the  purest,  strongest,  and  in  all  respects  the 
best  baking  powder  in  the  market. 

Alameda  Sanitarium.— Dr.  W.  P.  Burke,  so 
long  connected  with  the  Rural  Health  Resort  at  Si. 
Helena,  has,  in  connection  with  his  brother,  opened 
on  Railroad  Avenue,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth  Sis., 
Alameda,  an  excellent  medical  and  surgical  sanita- 
rium. Dr.  Burke  )  as  many  friends  here  who  will 
welcome  his  advent  to  Alameda. 


C.  BLiOM.  St  Helena,  Brown  Leghorns  a  specialty. 


breeders'  birsctory. 


jlz  lines  or  leas  in  this  Directory  at  60c  par  llna  per  month, 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


JBBSBYS— Th«  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  ReKistered  Herd  is 
owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S  F.    Animals  for  sale. 


P.  PETERSEN,  Sites,  ColusaCo.,  Importer  &  Breeder 
of  registered  Shorthorn  Cattle.    Toung  bulls  for  sale 


JOHN  IjYNOH,  Petaluma,  breeder  of  thoroughbred 
Shorthorns.   Young  stock  for  sale. 


WILD  PliOWEB  STOCK  FARM,  Fresno  Co. 
A.  Hellbron  &  Bro.,  Props.,  Sac.  Breeders  of  thorough- 
bred strains  and  CruUcshank  Sborthorns;  also  Registered 
Herefords;  a  fine  lot  of  young  bulls  in  each  herd  for  sale. 


OHARLBS  B.  HUMBERT,  Cloverdale,  Cal.,  Im. 
porter  and  Breeder  of  Recorded  Holstein-Friesian 
Cattle.  Catalogues  on  applioatlon. 


M.  D.  HOPKINS,  Petaluma,  Breeder  of  Shorthorns, 
Dealer  in  fresh  Cows,  Beef  Cattle  and  Sheep. 


PBROHBRON  HORSES.— Pure  bred  horses  and 
mares,  all  ages,  and  guaranteed  breeders,  for  sale  at 
my  ranch  near  Lakeport,  Lake  Co.,  Cal.  New  oata, 
logue  now  ready.    Wm.  B.  Collier. 


PURB-BREL>  HOL.STEIN  FRIB8IAN  Cattle 
for  Sale.    Bonnie  Brae  Cattle  Co.,  Hollister,  Cal. 


V.  H.  BORKE.  62a  Harket  St.,  &  F.;  Registered 
Holsteins;  winners  of  more  first  prizes,  sweepstakes 
and  special  premiums  than  any  herd  on  the  Coast 
Pure  registered  Berkshire  Pigs.   All  strains. 


J  H.  WHITB,  Lakevllle,  Sonoma  Co.,  Cat,  breeder 

of  Registered  Holsteln  Cattle. 


BRKBDER    OP    BBGISTBRBD  JERUET 
CatUe.   H.  A.  Mayhew,  Miles,  Cal. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co. ,  CaL ,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 


PETER  8AXE  St  SON,  Lick  House,  San  FiancUeo, 
Oal.  Importers  and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of 
every  variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 


WILLIAM  NILES,  Los  Angeles,  CaL  Thoroughbred 
Registered  Holsteln  and  Jersey  Cattle.  None  better. 


POULTRY. 


MADISON  H.  ORITOHER,  Santa  Cruz.  Cat. 
Light  Brahmas,  Black  Langabans,  Buff  Cochins, 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  BUck  Minorcas,  White  Leg- 
horns.  Settings,  $1.50. 


DIflliR  MOUNT  POULTRY  YARDS,  St.  Helena, 
Cal.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  W.  Holland  Turkeys, 
Toulouse  Oeese  and  Pekin  Ducks  and  Quinea  Pigs. 


■  A  i_jiao>r»m.»  »  r<_>u  L.  1  rw  I  c  a-nm.,  e>coc kton , 
Cal.,  send  for  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


JAMES  QUICK,  Patterson,  Cal.,  Breeder  of  Pure 
Bred  Poultry  of  Choicest  Taiieties  and  Best  Blood. 


JOHN  McFARLlNQ,  Calistoga,  Cal.,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Choice  Poultry.  Send  tor  Circiilar.  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  Piga 


R.  G.  HEAD,  Napa,  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Land 
and  Water  Fowls.   Send  for  New  Catalogue. 


SHEEP  AND  QOATS. 


R.  H  CRANE,  Petaluma,  Cal.,  breeder  and  importer. 
South  Down  Sheep;  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missouri. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Crossbred 
Uerhio  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Bams  for  sale. 


SWNE. 


WILLIAM  NILES, Los  Angeles,  Cal,  Thoroughbred 
Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Pigs.  Circulars  free. 


ANNUAL  COMBINATION  SALE 


-OF- 


STANDARD  AND  HIGHLY  BRED 


TYLBR  BEACH,    San  Jose,  CM.,    braedei  of 
Itaoraughbred  Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 


ANDREW  SMITH,  Redwood  City.  Cal.;  see  adv't 


BEES, 


QOLDEN  ITALIAN  QUEENS— CaliforniaHead- 
quarters,  Wm.  Styan,  San  Mateo,  Cal. 


C0LT8BR0KEN. 

THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

One  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  San 
Leandro,  Alameda  County, 


HAS- 


ivery  Facility  for  Breaking  Colts  Properly. 

Rates  Very  Reasonable. 
HORSES  BOARDED  AT  ALL  TIMES. 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

GILBERT  TOUPKIN8.  Proprietor, 
O.  Box  140  San  Leandro,  Oal. 


Dr.A.B.BUZARD, 

VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

MEMBER  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERIN- 
ary  Surgeons,  London,  England.  Late  Veterinary 
Surgeon  In  the  United  States  Army.  Veterinary  Con- 
tributor to  the  "  Pacific  Rural  Press. "  1  he  diseases  of 
all  Domestic  Animals  treated  on  Scientific  Prlaciplos. 
Special  attention  given  to  Chronic  Lameness  and  Surgical 
Operations.  406  BRODERICK  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Calls  to  the  country  promptly  attended  to.  Telephone 

No.  tm. 


Imm  Horses, 


TO  BE  SOLD  AT  AUCTION 


AT 


SALESYARD,  Corner  MARKET  ST.,  and 
VAN  NESS  AVENJE, 


AT 


10  a.  m,  Tuesday,  May  17, 1892. 


At  this  COMBINATION  SALE  will  be  sold  the  con- 
signment  of  A.  L.  WHITNEY.  Esq.,  comprising 
twenty  head  of  flrst-cUss 

TROTTING  MARES,  COLTS  &  FILLIES, 

By  DAWN,  SIDNEY.  8WIOBRT 
And  Other  Noted  Sires. 

CATALOGUES  NOW  READY. 


KILLIP  &  CO.,  Live  Stock  AuctloneerB. 
22  Montgomery  St..  San  Francisco. 


OXFORD  DOWN  SHEEP 

FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

W.  A.SHAFOB.  -  ■  Middletown,  Ohio. 

LARGEST  AMERICAN  IMPORTER  OF  O.  D.  SHEEP. 
Twelve  Years  Experience.    Imports  will  arrive  from 


England  in  July.  Order  Early, 
oin.   Order  car  lots  by  freight. 


Get  your  neighbors  to 
Save  Express  charges. 


WODDSIDE   STOCK  FARM, 

WILMANS  BROS..     -      -  Proprtetors 

Successors  to 

A.  G.  STONESIFER, 
Breeders  and  Importers  of  Thoroughbred 
French  Merino  Sheep, 

NEWMAN.  STANISLAUS  CO..  OAI.. 
Address  correspondence  to  J.  M.  Lathrop.  Agent, 
Newman,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Prize  Herd  of  Southern  California. 

FIVE  FIRST  PREMIUMS  IN  1891. 

PIGS  OF  ALL  AGES  FOR  SALE. 

SESSIONS  St  CO.. 
P.  O.  Box  686.  Lob  AngeleB.  Cal 


BADEN  FARM  HERD. 
Short  Horn  Cattle  and  Draft  Horses. 

Oatalognes  and  Prices  on  application  to 
ROBERT  ASABCTRNEB. 
B»d«n  Station,     •     Ban  Mateo  Oo.i  Oal. 


Hat  U,  1892. 
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WHEN  YOU  BUT, 


BUY- 


THE  BEST  I 


Horse  Liniment 

Is  certainly  the  best  preparation  of  Its 
kind  In  the  market.  Ranchers,  Stock 
Raisers  and  Horse  Owners  of  every 
description  will  tell  you  that  It  does 
good  work  every  time. 


UnBU.  H.  H.  Hoou  &  SOHB,  Stockton,  Cal.— GwrrLB- 
Hn:  In  anawer  to  your  inquiry,  woald  Btate  that  I  used 
your  H.  H.  H.  Liniment  on  my  Holland  prize-winning 
cow,  "  Lena  Menlo,"  for  a  wrenched  shoulder,  and  it  re- 
lieved her  very  much.  She  calved  the  next  day,  and  while 
rtill  suffering  from  the  sprain  gave  the  largest  authen- 
ticated quaintlty  of  milk  ever  given  on  this  coast  (lOJ 
gallons  per  day),  showing  conclusively  the  great  relief 
received  from  your  remedy,  I  consider  it  a  necessity  in 
my  stables,  and  when  away  from  home  feel  perfectly 
safe,  as  Inexperienced  men  can  do  no  harm  wi&  It,  as 
they  can  with  the  more  powerful  blisters.  RespeCStfully 
ynxuB,  FRANK  H.  BURKE, 

Breeder  of  Registered  Holsteins  and  Berkshires. 

Uenlo  Park,  C»l.,  January  22d,  1889. 


If  ANUFACTURED  BY 

H.  H.  MOORE  &  SONS, 

THE  DRUGGISTS, 

348  HAIN  STBEirt,  STOCKTON,  OAL. 


STOCK  n  SCALES 


U.S.  STANDARD.  FULLY  WARRANTED. 

Slivered  at  joaz  R  R.  Station  and  ample  time  tot 
ballaiue  -  ^  testing  aKowed  before  acceptance. 

u£i.TFORM  SCALES, 


ETC. 


Twenty-Sve  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  other  on  the 
market.   Send  for  Catalogue. 

C  H.  LINDEMANN,  Agent, 

121  KEABNY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCIS 30, 


mil 


BREEDERS  SHOULD  SEND 
a  stamp  for  cur  n  w  iUustrated 
catalogue  of  Wool  Growers' 
Supplies  and  a  free  copy  of  the 
only  lUustratel  Sheep  and  Wool 
Journal  published.  We  sell 
Shepherds'  Crooks,  Shears, 
Dockers,  "acka,  Twine,  Wool 
Boxes,  Bell^,  Marks  and  a  bun 
dred  other  articles  needed  by 
every  sheep  owner.  Send  to-day, 
0.  S.  BURCH  &  CO.,  178  Mich 
iKan  Street,  Chicago. 


Dana's  White  Metallic  Ear  Marking  Label,  stamped 
to  order  with  name,  or  name  and  address  and  num- 
bers. It  is  reliable,  cheap  and  convenient.  Sells  at 
sight  and  gives  perfect  satisfaction.  Illustrated 
Price-List  and  samples  free.   Agents  wanted. 

C,  H.  SANA,  West  Lebanon,  N.  H. 


SPRING  CURRY  COMB 


Patented  In  United 
States,  July  16,  1889,  and 
In  Ten  Foreign  Coontrie^ 
A  eotPb  thai  cofnt,inftii  the  strength  of  metal  with  the 
•■••ticlty  of  a  bnifth.   Efflclent,  faumane,  convenient 
Md  durable.    Descriptive  circulars  on  application, 
■end  60c  for  mnnle  by  mall.  If  not  sold  by  your  dealer. 

trRIHQ  eURRY  COMB  CO.  South  Bend.  Ind. 


RUPTURE, 


PILES  and  all  Rectal 
Diseases  posititxlt 
CURKD,  in  from  30  to 
I  eo  days,  winjou 

/   OPKRATIOS  OR  DKTBN, 

riO»  fROll  BVaiKWM.  Also  ALL  NERVOUS,  SKIN,  BLOOD 
PRIVATE  AND  CHRONIC  DISEASES  OF  BOTH  SEXES 
ituotVKK  AID  L'rinart  Troublks  CURED  No  charge 
JnlesB  cure  Is  effected.  Consul'atlen  free.  Call 
wldrew  for  punphlet,  DRS.  PORTEBFIELD  &  LOSEY 
jW  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FENCING 

WIRE  ROPE  SELVAGE. 


VrataklPaM.  ■•■CLLnwomtnUFISCBCO..CHIC«M 


ingraving. 


Superior  W'jO'l  an'l  Metal  Engra 
ln(t,  Klec'rolyplnffartd  Hterc^itypInK 
promptly  attended  to  at  this  of 


Mann's  Green  Bone  Cutter 

FOB  POULTRY  FOOD. 

Patented  June  15,  1888;  August  20,  1889.   Canada  Patent,  June  12,  1890. 

WB  WARRANT  this  machine  to  cut  Dry  or  Oreen  Bones,  meat,  gristle  and 
all  by  Hand  Power,  without  clog  or  diffloulty,  or  MONEY  REFUNDED. 

'  ORBKN  OUT  BONIS  WILL  DOUBLE  THE  NUMBER  OF  EGG«, 
will  make  them  26  per  cent  more  fertile,  and  increase  the  vigor  of  the  whole  flock 
COST  OF  FEEDING  MATERIALLY  LESSENED. 

These  Cutters  are  endorsed  by  all  the  leading  California  poultrymen.  Send  for  a 
Catalogue  describing  all  sizes  of  Cutters  and  containing  vaulable  information  in  relation 
to  feeding  green  out  bones. 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO., 

Pacific  Ooast  Ascents.  petaloma.  CAL. 


LITTLE'S  CHEMICAL  FLUID  NON-POISONOUS 

One  gallon,  mixed  with  60  gallons  of  cold  water,  will  dip  thoroughly  180  sheep,  at  a  cost 
of  one  cent  each.  Easily  applied;  a  nourisher  of  wool;  a  certain  cure  for  SCAB.  Each 
I  drum  contains  5  English  or  6J  American  gallons.  Also   

X^llrtle's  I»«,tc>M.t  I^o-wca^r  I>±-p. 

(POISONOUS).  Mixes  instantly  with  water.  Prevents  the  fly  from  striking.  In  a 
two-pound  pat  kage  there  is  sufficient  to  dip  20  sheep,  and  In  a  seven-pound  package 
there  is  sufficient  to  dip  100  sheep.   

Successors  to  Falknkk,  Bell  &  Co.,  Sole  Agents. 
No.  406  CALIPOBNIA  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL 


PodLTilYT  Etc. 


COOPER'S 


SHEEP  DIP. 


One  Case  Makes  1000  Qalls  Dip.  ^Sjblb3lB^SSS       PRICE  $16  PER  CASE. 

Wool  CoMission  Merctants,  and  Apnts  for  the  Sale  of  all  tinils  of  Live  StocL 

S07  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FBANOIBCO.       O.  BOX  2079. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  ALL  VARIETIES  OF  FANCY  FOWLS, 

Ducks,  Turkeys,  Oeese,  Peacocks,  Etc. 

EGGS    FOR  HATCHING. 


a  new  book  on  subjects  connected  with  successful  poultry  and  stock  raising  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.   Price  60  cents,  post-paid.   Inclose  stamp  for  information. 

BREEDER  AND  RAISER  OF  THOROUGHBRED 

Jersey  and  Holstein  Cattle.  Also,  Poland  China  and  Berkshire  Pigs. 

Address,  WILLIAM  NILES  &  CO  .  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


W.  W.  RUSHMORB, 

^  ^  -gg-T.  A  Tvr-i-*,    0/%  Ti. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

EDglisb  Sbire,  Clydesdale,  Percberon  and  Goacli  Horses. 

SHIBi:  AND  OOAOH  HOB8ES  A  8PKCIAI.TT. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 
Stable,  Broadway  and  32d  Sta.,  Oakland,  Cal.    Addragg  Box  86. 


MANHATTAN 


Qenulne  only  with  RED 
BALL  brand. 

Recommended  by  Gold' 
smith,  Harvin,  Gamble, 
Wells.  Fargo  &  Co.,  etc.,  etc, 

It  keeps  Horses  and  Cattle 
healthy.  For  milch  cows; 
it  increases  and  enriches 
their  milk. 


RSD    BAI.I.  BBAND. 


6X8  Howard  St.,  San 
Franetseo.  Oal. 


THE  ECONOMY  HORSE-POWER 

 WITH  

Fly-Wheel  Walking  Beam  for  Pamplng  Ijarge  Quantities  of  Wate 
Sand  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List 


KROGH  &  CO..  51  Beale  Street,  S.  F. 


A6EITS 
WilTED 


UNIVERSAL  WEEPER  &  CULTIVATOR 

j'Endoried  kod  aied  hy  the  beit  Farmers  throaghont  the  country. 


The  Weeder  has  come  to  stay  ; 
no  doubt  about  that." 

T.  B.  TBRBT. 
"  I  can  not  lee  bow  itay  progress- 
ive farmer  can  do  withoul  one." 

J.  8.  WOODWARD. 


"  A  second  jcar  s  trial  convjoccs 
me  more  tbao  ever  of  its  raluo." 

JOHN  GOULD. 
"  It  fully  Bupersedes  the  hoe,  doing 
better  work  and  ten  time!)  as  fast." 

W.  I.  CHAMBRRLAIN. 


'  Tbe  Weeder  keeps  the  land  clean  aod  mellow,  and  is  just  what  I  hare 
I  been  waDtiog  for  years."  WAI.DO  F  BROWN. 
  I  Rend  for  Illustrated  Pamphlet,  '*  Thk  Growth  and 

cna/rumK  OF  Crops."  Knapr,  Burrell  4t  CO.,  General  Agents.  Portland,  Ore. 


DEWEY  &  OO.  {^j^^^^Ia^^^i,''-]  PATENT  AGENTS. 


By  using;  the  Pacific  Incabator 
and  Brooder,  which  will  hatch  anv 
kind  of  e(?((8  ijf;ttcr  than  a  hen.  In  uni- 
versal use.  Gold  Medal  wherever  ex- 
hibited. Thoroughbred  Foaltrj 
and  Poultry  A  ppliances.  Bend 
8  ctf.  in  BtampB  for  %2-pat(e  catalr>gua, 
will]  30  full-sized  colored  cutaof  thor- 
oughbred fowlx.to  Pacific  Incaba- 
tor Co..  137  Castro  St..  Oakland, Cal. 


DROP  IT 


If  in  any  buslnem  not 
paying  you  drop  it  and 
buy  an  improved  Peta- 
luma  Incubator. 

MORE  MONEY 

Can  be  made  In  ralalng 

Chickens  than  in  any 
other  business  for  the 
capital  invested.  A  bean* 
tifully  Illustrated  Cata- 
lotnie  of  Incubators. 
Brooders  and  all  kinds  of 
Chicken  Fixings  Free. 
Agents  for  Bfann's 
Bone  Catter,  Ne- 
ceasit/  Clover  Cut- 
ter, and  everything  re- 
quired by  poultry  raisers. 


Petalama  Mator  Co.,  Petalnma,  Cal. 


HALSTED  INGOB&TOR 

COMPANY, 
ISia  HyrUa  Street,  «aUaB«,  Cat. 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular. 


Liebold  Harness  Co. 


110  MoAllistar  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Elegant  Hand-Made  Buggy  Harness. 
Styles  of  Harness  on  Hand. 

Send  for  Pescrlptive  Price  Lists. 


All 


DAISY  WAGON 

Write  us  lor  prices  and  full  particulars.  Addrees 
TRUMAN,  HOOKEB  A  CO.. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.... and  FRESNO 


BROWNE'S 


-PATENT- 


SQUIRREL 
EXTERMINATOR. 


This  Is  an  apparatus  for  burning 
straw  and  sulphur,  and  also  forces 
the  fumes  down  their  boles,  which 
never  fails  to  kill.  I  will  give  8100 
in  case  the  exterminator  does  not  kill 
(If  properly  applied^  every  ground 
squirrel  that  its  deathly  fumes 
comes  in  contact  with.  Thousands 
are  in  use.  Price  (8.00.  Send  (or 
circulars  to 

F.  E.  BROWNE, 

S14  di  816  So.  Sprlnc  St, 
Los  Auaeles,  OaL 


Pacific  f^uraid  f  Ress. 


Mat  14  189^. 


Now  that  good  grain  crops  are  pretty  well 
assured,  the  thoughtful  farmer  looks  for- 
ward in  the  near  future  to  the  realizition  of 
the  results  of  his  year's  work,  in  some  in- 
stances two  year's  work  (crops  on  summer 
fallow  land).  About  the  only  contingency 
to  fear  is  the  destruction  of  his  grain  (when 
ripe)  by  fire.  He  has  been  compelled  to 
take  the  chances  of  failure  of  crops  by 
drought,  hot  winds,  rust  and  sometimes 
overflow,  because  there  is  no  insurance 
against  these  misfortunes.  He  can  protect 
himself  to  some  degree,  against  loss  by  fire, 
by  insuring  his  grain  in  good  companies. 
We  are  informed  by  the  underwriters  that 
the  cost  is  very  slight  as  compared  to  the 
value.  It  is  from  five  cents  to  25  cents  per 
acre,  varying  according  to  the  amount  in- 
sured and  the  time  the  policy  ia  in  force. 
Where  the  cost  is  so  slight  no  farmer  should 
go  uninsured.  If  he  is  fortunate  enough  to 
get  through  his  harvest  and  get  his  crop  to 
market  without  loss  by  fire,  he  will  not  miss 
the  small  outlay  paid  for  insurance.  If  on 
the  other  hand,  he  does  not  insure,  and  his 
crop  is  destroyed  by  fire,  he  is  apt  to  be 
financially  embarrassed  in  consequence,  as 
he  has  depended  upon  his  crop  to  pay  his 
debts  and  to  give  him  the  means  for  putting 
in  another  crop. 

We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  our  read- 
ers to  the  advertisement  of  Messrs.  Brown, 
Craig  &  Co.,  found  in  this  issue.  This  firm 
is  among  the  leading  underwriters  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  have  been  in  buisness  a 
great  many  years  and  have  paid  out  to  their 
patrons  several  millions  of  dollars  in  losses. 
They  represent  four  splendid  old  companies, 
namely  the  Phenix  of  Brooklyn,  the  Ameri- 
can Fire  of  Philadelphia,  the  Pennsylvania 
of  Philadelphia  and  the  Insurance  Company 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  of  Philadel- 
phia. The  combined  assets  of  these 
companies  amount  to  over  thirteen  millions 
and  they  issue  a  joint  policy  covering  grain 
in  the  field.  The  policy  covers  the  grain 
while  standing  in  the  stack  and  in  the  sack; 
in  fact,  uutil  it  is  moved  from  the  grain 
fields.  It  is  one  of  the  strongest  combina- 
tions writing  grain  on  the  coast. 

A  New  Fruit-Drier. 


Deering  Mowers. 


I  have  a  Fine  Lot  of  Peaoh  Seedling 
now  ready  to  be  Badded;  also  a  few  ban- 
died Peach* Almond  Stock. 

On  inch  orders  as  are  received  by  Jnne 
Ist,  very  low  rates  will  be  given. 

Trees  will  be  ready  for  shipment  by 
Jan.  Ist,  1893. 

All  Trees  FREE  FROM  SCALE. 

No  irrigation  ia  used,  as  all  the  stock  is 
grown  on  lo  land  near  the  Sacramento 
River. 

For  Farther  Particulars  address 

H.  B  EVERETT. 

Sutter  Oity,  Oal. 


May  10,  1892. 


The  Best  Article  is  the 
Cheapest. 

BUHACH 


IS  THE 


Best,  Purest  and  Most  Effective 
Insect  Powder  on  the  Market. 


In  another  portion  of  this  issue  we  pub- 
lish the  announcement  of  the  California 
Standard  Fruit  Drier,  which  is  worthy  a 
word  of  explanation.    It  is  one  of  the  most 
complete  inventions  of  the  kind  now  on  the 
market  and  has  given  universal  satisfaction 
wherever  used.    By  it  fruit  can  be  dried 
ready  for  market  within  24  hours,  and  retain 
all  its  natural  characteristics  of  color  and  fla- 
vor, thereby  saving  from  8  to  15  days  of  time 
and  labor.    It  puts  a  net  gain  of  from  20  to 
30  per  cent  in  weight  over  sun-drying  or  hot 
air.    The  evaporation  or  drying  is  accom- 
plished by  steam,  the  evaporator  maintains 
a  uniform  heat  of  210  degrees,  and  over  and 
around  all  the  fruit  on  the  trays  passes  a 
warm  current  of  air  which  is  taken  pure  and 
cold  from  outside  the  evaporator  and  heat- 
ed, creating  a  strong  draft  by  expansion, 
thereby  removing  every  particle  of  moisture 
from  the  fruit  on  the  trays  as  fast  as  it  is 
forced  to  the  surface  by  the  steam  heat.  There 
is  no  possibility  of  burning,  as  the  tempera- 
ture cannot  be  carried  above  steam  heat,2i2 
degrees.  The  fruit  does  not  touch  the  metal 
plates,  being  simply  suspended  on  trays  be- 
tween hollow  steam  shelves,  with  a  warm 
current  of  air  constantly  passing  over  it.  No 
insects  dust  or  dirt  can  come  in  contact  with 
the  fruit  while  being  evaporated.  Raisins 
and  figs  are  especially  beautiful  and  perfect 
when  taken  off  the  evaporator  ready  for 
market.  . 

Fruit-growers  who  have  tried  this  Evapo- 
rator are  highly  pleased  with  It.  Send  to 
the  company  for  descriptive  circular  and  tes- 
timonials.   For  address  and  illustration  see 
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Citrus  Trees  at  the  World's  Fair. 
Chief  Samuels  of  the  Horticultural  Bureau 
in  Chicago  has  written  to  the  California 
World's  Fair  Commission  that  the  five-acre 
tract  which  it  was  understood  would  be 
granted  to  this  State  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  citrus  trees  in  a  growing  condition 
cannot  be  utilized  for  that  purpose.  In- 
stead, the  local  governing  Board  has  set 
aside  five  acres  in  the  western  end  of  the 
midway  plaisance,  and  entirely  outside 
Jackson  Park,  for  growing  trees.  This  plat 
is  to  be  divided  among  50  States  and  Terri 
tories  and  all  the  foreign  countries,  but  Mr 
Samuels  offers  to  allot  one  acre  of  the  space 
to  California.  This  restricted  space  will 
probably  be  utilized  in  accordance  with  the 
intention  respecting  the  original  plat,  and 
divided  equally  between  the  World's  Fair 
associations  of  Northern  and  Southern  Cali 
fornia.  

Unitarian  Literature 

B*nt  frM  bT  th«  CHA>i(if<a  Adxiliakt  of  tb*  Flnt  UnlU- 
rUn  Ohnroh,  oor.  OMrv  Md  Ftanklln  lit.,  8m  VrMl* 
|lMt.  A4drMt  Mr*.  M.  T.  atddloo  M  »bOT*. 


BT     ITS     INTELLIGENT  USE 
hoteli",    restaurant!,  saloons, 

Etores  and   oflKoo*  — t...t»u  r.cc 

fiom  all  troublea-me  ioBects.  It  18 
now  regarded  as  a  necessity  In  most 
of  the  principal  hotels  In  the  United 
States,  and  wherever  it  has  been  in- 
troduced it  has  giv«D  complete  sat. 
iafaction.  Owing  to  »a  increased 
production  ot  Pyretbrum  flowers, 
from  which  this  valuable  article  is 
made,  and  theii  improved  faciliiies 
for  re  uolng  them  to  powder,  tbe  manu'acturers  have 
this  season  made  a  material  reduction  in  their  [tic-B. 
Send  your  orders  to  the 


STRONGEST    OONSTRUOTION,    LARGEST    WHEELS,  WIDEST 
TREAD,  SUPERIOR  CUTTING  APPARATUS. 

LIGHTEST  DRAFT.     LARGEST  VARIETY  OF  SIZES. 

BETTER  THAN  ANY  OTHER.    BE  PTE  a  THAN  EVER  BEFORE. 

Call'  on  Deering  Agents  for  Deering 
Mowers  and  Genuine  Deering 
Repairs. 

WM.  DEERINH-  00., 

I  I    BLUXOME  STREET,        SAN  FRauoisCO. 

Look  out  for  new  address  next  week, 
Writ9  for  copy  of "  Grass,  Grain  and  Gain." 


Buhcli  himi  aaci  Uanufrium;  Co., 

STOCKTON,  OAL. 


Columbia 


STEEL 


New  In  Principle.  Beautiful  In  Appearance. 
POWBRFOL  IN  OPERATION. 

Contains  Gov 
ered  Internal 
Gear. 


UNEQUALLED 

In  the  line  of 

Pumping 
Windmills. 

We  solicit  the  closett 
inveBtlgatioD.  Also 
Iron  Turbine 
Wind  Engines, 
Bankey*  Force 
•nd  l.irt  Pamp*, 
Tank  and  8pr«y 
Pnmp*.  BCOK- 
KTELawn  Mow- 
ers, Iron  Feno- 
Write  for  drculari.  Creatlns;.  &c 

P.  P.  MAST  &  CO. , 
81  MARKET  ST..  San  Frandeco 


HILL'S  IMPROVED 

Lightning  Baler. 

Capacity,  41  Tons  per  Day. 

AWARDED  FIRST   PREMIUM   BY  THE   CALIFORNIA  STATE  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY  FOR  1890  AND  1891. 


FOR  SALE. 


A FARM  OF  188  ACRES  IN  ASHLAND,  OREGON. 
«0  acres  in  Alfalfa  and  well  watered.    A  modern 
houie  on  place.  Address 

J.  DeWITT  BUTTS, 

Ashland,  Oregon 


JOHN  CAINE,  369  El  Dnrado St..  Stockton. 

lA9a- Wholesale  and  Rrtall-ia03. 

General  Agtmt  Wlnnnii'  Tut.  Onrriane  Co.,  MIoh:  also 
Stratton  Oarriase  Oo.,  Buffalo  and  0»bora»  Mowers,  Rakes 
and  Bespers.  Everr  one_fuaraDtewL  OsDC  snd  Hlncls 
riowi,  ram  Uaplsmsiitf,  EmAwmsl 


MULES 

VERSUS 

MEN. 


CALIFORl^IA'S 
TRIUMPH. 


NotramplDB.  No  forWnB  from  the  Stack.  No  f  ^^o'^' "It ' 

can  Bit  at  a  hundred-foot  stack  and  bale  It  without*  move.  It 

the  market  TTou  can  put  10  tone  In  a  oar.  The  forklnn  from  the  stack  la  all  done  by  th 
horses.  Tie  J^ler  0^0  turn  out  more  hay  In  less  time  and  In  better  style  than  any  oth. 
DTOBB.   MANUFACTURED  BY   

Pacific  Wheel  and  Carriago  Works, 


J.  F.  HILL,  Proprietor, 


Office  and  Factories,  No$.  1301  to  1323  J  St.,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL 

■BND  FOB  OIROULABS. 
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WHITELEY 

TRICYCLE  FOLDING  BAR  MOWER, 

Tie  Hiiirf  Hooi-Pole  UM 


THE  ONLY  MACHINE  with  SOLID  wrought  STEEL  GUARD  3  and 
SOLID  wrought  STEEL  KNIFE  OONNBOTIONS. 

It  will  cut  Pick  Handles,  Wagon  Spokes,  Ax  Handles,  etc.,  demon- 
strating Superiority  over  Cast  Guards  and  Cast  Knife  Connections. 

Buy  a  Whiteley  and  nobody  will  have  a  mortgage  on  you  in  way 
of  repairs. 


ALLibuiN,  Mcrr  &.  CO., 

S.  E.  Corner  Market  and  Main  Sts,,  San  Francisco. 


KN0WLT0N4  MOWER. 


The  first  Mower  made  ydth 
Sickle  Edge  Onard  Flutoii. 


The  only  Guard 

that  sharpens 
itaelf  by  naa. 


THE  8PBIK0, 

Carrying  the  weight  of  the 
bar  on  the  Drive  Wheels, 
gives  great  cutting  power  with- 
out side  draft,  and  making  the 
draft  of  the  5, «  and  7  ft.  Mowers  buti; 
a  trifle  more  than  other  make*  cut-| 
ting  bat  4  ft.  Sin. 


The  only  Guard  prey«ntiag 

the  grass  from  alipplug  lor- 
vrard  whea  the  cactioa  strUiM  It. 


BUCKEYE  HAY  RAKES,  8,  10  and  12  Feet. 

Mob3tt«rha7logeutlltthaDaKNOWI.TON  MOWBB  and  BUOKICTE  BAKB. 

 FOR  BALK  BY  

P.  P.  MAST  &  CO.,  31  Market  St.,  San  Francisce,  Gal. 


DON'T  pay  (0  ceDti  per  gallon  for  lyrup  when  you  oan  get  the  same 
quality  at  17c  la  barrels,  28  cents  in  kegs,  or  35  cents  In  single  gallon  tins. 

DON'T  Pay  10  or  12}  cents  for  the  tame  brown  muellni  we  are  ready 
and  anxious  to  sell  you  at  7  aod  8  cents,  some  iO  inches  wide,  12  yards 
for  $1,  that  would  surprise  you. 

DON'T  pay  12|  and  16  cents  for  colored  shirtings.  W*  have  good  medium 
quality  at  7  cents,  better  at  8}  and  10  cents,  and  Exceltior  Amoslcaegs  not 
kept  elaewhers  at  12}  cents. 

DON'T  pay  26  cents  and  S5  cents  for  Scotch  cheviots— we '11  give  you 
the  same.  In  20  different  patterns,  31  inches  wide,  at  %1H  cents. 

DON'T  pay  $2  60  to  $5.00  for  ladles'  floe  shoes  when  we  are  offering  snob 
good  value  at  $125,  $135,  $1.60,  $1.76,  $2.00,  and  elegant  cloth  tops, 
square  toe,  patent  tip,  2}  to  6,  at  $2  76. 

DON'T  pay  10  to  25  per  cent  extra  on  staples  and  60  to  100  per  csnt 
ex'ra  on  other  no  3ds  for  the  sake  of  a  little  crsdit  or  time — you  hare  to 
pay  sooner  or  later. 

DONT  run  in  debt  and  keep  yourself  poor  all  your  life  when  a  little 
extra  care  and  extra  rustling  wou'd  enable  you  to  buy  for  cash  and  sup- 
ply every  want,  besides  having  money  left  to  educate  the  children. 


Try  SMITH'S  CASH  STORE, 


416  and  418  FRONT  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  GAL. 


SEND  FOR  THEIR  PULL   PRICE  LIST. 


HOLT  BROTHERS' 

Improved  Combmed  Harvester. 


For  Efficiency,  Durability,  Light  Draft  and  Fine  Work  it  is  far  Su- 
perior to  any  ottier  Harvester  of  the  Present  Day. 

We  would  call  special  attention  to  our  new  SIDE  HILL  COMBINED 
HARVESTS  a,  that  will  run  as  well  on  Side  Hills'  as  on  level  ground, 
and  do  the  finest  work.  Send  for  Circular  describing  the  Side  Hill 
Harvester. 

Vhose  contemplating  buying  are  Invited  to  visit  our  manufactory  at  Stockton  and  see  for  themselves.  Circulars 

sent  on  application  to 

HOLT  MAN'F'G  CO.,  or,  HOLT  BROTHERS  CO., 

Stockton,  Cat.  30  &  32  Main  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Hy  Reducing  the  Interest  of  the  Debt 
The  Xation  Makes  a  Saving. 

By  using  rAKROLTNEUM  AYFNARTUS 
lOOO's  of  Dollars  will  be  Saved. 

FARMERS,  Orohardlsts,  Wlne-Qrowers,  Hop-Qrowers,  Chicken-Rancliers,  let  na  tell  yon: 

Save  money  and  work  by  pa'ntlng  your  Fenres,  Barns,  Stables,  Troughs,  Stakes,  Poles  and  all  wood  szposed 
to  moisture  or  climatic  influences  witn  the  celebrated  Carbollneum. 

IT  IS  EIi;KLLENT.   it  is  cheap.    It  preiongs  the  life  of  wood  at  least  100%. 

It  Is  at  loggerheads  with  Insects,  Chicken  Lice  and  Vermin.    Tbey  aon't  like  Carbollneum;  they  keep  away. 
It  is  an  enemy  to  Rats  and  mice;  they  lose  their  appetite  for  wood  treated  with  Carbolineum, 
It  disinfects  Bams  and  Stables  and  destroys  Microbes. 

It  prevents  Shingles  coated  with  Carbolineum  from  rotting,  warping  or  cracking. 

It  makes  Hope  nice  and  pliable,  it  beats  tar  loating. 

It  contains  no  acids  or  Injurious  or  poisonous  ingredients. 

It  ia  THE  BEST  WOOD  PRESERVER  IN  THE  WORLD.   We  sUte  facts  and  have  tesUmonlals  genuine  and 

indisputable. 

  SEND  ORDERS  TO   

OAEBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  00. 

MUECKE  &  CO.,  Pacific  C!oast  Agenti,  319  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


P&B 


S.  W.  Comer  Kearny  and  Montgomery  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 

Tree  Ooaob  to  and  From  tbe  Hoom.  J.  w.  BBOKBR,  Proprietor. 


B  TTIXjX>XXi3'0- 

oxx,  PROOF! 

P  &  B  Fruit  Drying  Paper. 


SAMPLES  AND  CIRCULARS  FREE.**! 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO. 


116  BATTERY  ST. 
SAH  F&AHCISOO. 
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CALIFORNIA. 


Butte. 


Fbuit  Notes. — Oroville  Register:  John  R. 
Preston  recently  took  a  contract  to  plant  1500 
orange  trees  on  land  now  covered  with  oaks.  He 
agrees  to  remove  the  oaks,  plow,  level  and  pre- 
pare the  land,  and,  in  15  days  from  date  of  con- 
tract, to  have  the  orange  trees  planted  where 
now  the  oak  trees  stand.  The  handbook  re- 
cently issued  by  the  State  Board  of  Trade  gives 
some  interesting  figures  concerning  the  famous 
ranch  of  General  John  Bidwell  at  Chico.  The 
number  of  bearing  almond  trees  is  2678,  the 
nonbearing  ones,  7666;  apples,  bearing,  1570, 
nonbearing,  1224;  apricots,  bearing,  2944,  non- 
bearing,  4197;  quinces,  bearing,  37,  nonbearing, 
75;  cherries,  bearing,  981,  nonbearing,  1289; 
chestnuts,  bearing,  150;  figs,  bearing,  217; 
grapes,  bearing,  150  acres;  nectarines,  bearing, 
368;  nonbearing,  124;  olives,  bearing,  50,  non- 
bearing,  2427;  oranges,  nonbearing,  300;  peaches, 
bearing,  9959,  nonbearing.  13,451;  pears,  bear- 
ing, 361,  nonbearing,  5324;  pecans,  bearing,  5, 
nonbearing,  100;  plums,  bearing,  3043,  non- 
bearing,  285;  prunes  bearing,  2816,  nonbearing, 
3454;  English  walnuts,  bearing,  100,  nonbear- 
ing, 50;  Eastern  black  walnuts,  bearing,  50; 
California  black  walnuts,  bearing,  75;  berries 
in  bearing,  eight  acres.  Total  trees  in  bearing, 
25,390;  nonbearing,  39,886. 

Orchaed  and  Other  Chops.— Gridley  Herald: 
In  Butte  county  there  are  miles  and  miles  of 
orange  and  olive  groves  in  bearing  and  coming 
into  fruiting  this  year.  There  are  lemon  and 
lime  trees  within  the  county  boundaries  that 
have  borne  fruit  for  long  years.  Near  Gridley 
are  the  largest  continuous  orchards  in  the 
world.  The  finest  citrus  colonies  on  earth  for 
location  and  natural  adaptability  of  soils  are 
are  Palermo  and  Thermalito,  a  few  miles  from 
this  city.  Coffee,  tea,  tobacco,  cotton  and  hemp 
plants  thrive  in  this  county.  The  banana, 
pineapple  and  tropical  fruits  can  be  raised  in 
Butte  with  proper  care.  The  natural  home  of 
the  olive  is  here,  and  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  these  trees  are  yearly  planted.  The 
vine  and  deciduous  fruit  trees  grow  to  perfec- 
tion all  over  the  county. 

Crop  Prospects.  —  Chico  Chronicle- Record. 
The  present  season  has  been  one  of  the  most 
peculiar  that  we  have  experienced  in  many 
years.    In  the  early  portion  of  the  season,  the 
sun  shone  and  the  rain  descended  alternately, 
and  in  a  ratio  that  gave  the  greatest  promise  of 
an  abundant  harvest.    Later  in  the  spring, 
Northern  California  experienced  a  heavy  and 
in  some  localities  a  disastrous  storm  of  hail 
Following  immediately  upon  the  heels  of  the 
hail  and  frost  came  soft,  warm  and  gentle  rains, 
which  neutralized  the  ill  effects  of  the  former 
conditions,  and  restored  the  previous  promise 
of  abundant  crops  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
varieties  of  the  earlier  and  more  delicate  fruite. 
The  orchardists  in  this  vicinity — and  the  same 
conditions  appear  to  prevail  in  other  localities 
— will,  and  are  even  now  called  upon  to  have 
the  weaker  and  poorly  set  fruit  picked  from 
their  trees,  in  order  that  the  hardier  and  better 
fruit  may  mature  in  good  size  and  flavor.  The 
directors  of  the  Chico  cannery  are  even  now 
doubtful  of  their  ability  to  handle  the  bulk  of 
the  canning  fruit  in  even  this  immediate  vicin- 
ity.  The  story  that  there  will  not  be  one-tenth 
of  a  crop  of  fruit  is  the  veriest  rot.   There  will 
also  be  a  good  average  crop  of  grain  and  cereals 
this  year.   There  is  no  doubt  that  in  some  few 
localities — especially  in  the  timber  regions- 
there  is  a  good  proportion  of  the  heavier  sum- 
mer-fallowed grain  more  or  less  lodged  from 
the  effect  of  the  hail  storm  and  the  late  heavy 
rain".   But  much  of  this  will  rise  as  soon  as 
dry  weather  comes  for  a  few  weeks.  The  farmer 
has  no  cause  to  feel  blue  this  year,  as  he  will 
have  a  good,  fair  yield  of  grain.   Should  it  re 
miin  slightly  cloudy  for  a  few  days  after  the 
present  storm,  there  will  be  nothing  to  fear 
from  rust,  and,  that  being  the  esse,  the  grain 
yield  will  be  far  above  the  average.   Taken  as 
a  whole,  the  crop  outlook  for  1892  is  extremely 
bright,  and  the  promise  is  of  abundant  fruitag' 
in  field,  orchard,  vineyard  and  garden. 

Colusa* 


Experience  against  Frost. — Colusa  Sun 
John  Cheney  has  had  an  experience  this  spring 
that  may  be  of  value.  He  plowed  his  vineyard 
early,  and  rains  came  on  and  packed  the  ground 
down,  and  gave  the  surface  a  crust.  The  land 
being  free  from  clods  and  perfectly  smooth,  it 
was  a  uniform  glazed  surface.  A.  few  days  be- 
fore the  late  frost  that  killed  De  Jarnatt's, 
Gray's  and  other  vines,  already  noted,  Mr 
Cheney  plowed  about  half  his  vineyard,  and 
now  the  frost  came  along,  and  exactly  to 
the  row,  killed  all  the  newly  plowed  land,  do- 
ing no  damage  whatever  on  that  part  with  the 
smooth  surface.  This  is  an  important  fact  on 
which  to  base  operations.  Theories  may  be 
built  on  facts,  but  facts  are  worth  more  than 
theories. 

Fresno. 

Struck  a  Largb  Flow  of  Water  on  th 
West  Side.— Fresno  Expontor:    A  company 
while  boring  for  oil  in  Pleasant  valley,  near 
Coalinga,  struck  a  strong  flow  of  artesian  water 
at  a  depth  of  800  feet.   The  water  rises  10 
inches  above  the  top  of  the  well.   This  is  an 
important  discovery.    Artesian  water  in  th 
side  of  the  valley  would  not  amount  to  so 
much,  because  it  is  not  so  much  needed,  for 
there  is  abundance  of  water  for  all  irrigation 
without  boring  wells  to  the  depth  of  800  feet  to 
get  it.    But  on  the  western  side  of  the  valley 
■nch  is  not  the  case.    Pleasant  valley,  where 
this  well  was  sunk,  lies  near  the  base  of  the 
Coast  Range;  and  while  it  is  not  regarded  as 
impoisible  to  lead  wa'er  there  by  means  of  irri 
gation  canals,  yet  it  always  has  been  admitted 
tha*  H  bountiful  supply  of  water  brought  there 
in  cauals  muat  be  a  very  expeDsire  afiair.  It 


lies  far  away  from  the  supply  of  water  which 
he  rivers  send  down  from  the  Sierra  Nevadas; 
and  the  Coast  Range  has  no  large  supply  of 
running  water  of  its  own.  For  this  reason, 
the  discovery  of  the  stratum  of  artesian  water 
there  will  be  hailed  with  delight  by  all  persons 
who  are  desirous  of  seeing  Fresno  county  pros- 
per, and  especially  by  the  people  who  live  in 
that  part  of  the  West  Side,  and  who  have  all 
along  been  contending  against  adverse  circum- 
stances in  the  matter  of  obtaining  water  for 
rrigation  purposes.  The  land  is  as  good  as 
any  in  the  county.  In  fact,  the  people  in  that 
vicinity  are  confident  that  their  land  is  a  little 
better  than  that  of  any  other  portion  of  the 
county.  It  is  a  pardonable  pride,  and  there  is 
no  one  who  will  not  be  glad  to  see  the  people 
obtain  an  abundant  and  cheap  supply  of  water 
for  irrigating  their  lands.  By  that  means  they 
ill  be  able  to  produce  not  only  grain  and  hay, 
ut  also  fruits  and  vines. 
Precautions  Against  Fbost. — Fresno  Ex- 
positor, May  4:  This  morning  the  Coast  Range 
was  white  with  snow.  From  this,  the  inference 
drawn  that  the  rains  extended  entirely  across 
the  San  Joaquin  valley,  and  fell  as  snow  on  the 
western  mountains.  If  the  frost  comes,  it  will 
do  much  harm,  in  spite  of  all  that  can  be  done 
to  prevent  it.  The  large  orchards  and  vine- 
yards will  have  to  take  their  chances.  But  in 
many  places  it  is  possible  to  take  steps  to  pro- 
tect fruit  and  vines.  It  is  done  in  other  por- 
tions of  the  State  with  success.  It  is  done  by 
building  fires,  so  that  the  smoke  will  hover 
over  the  fields  and  drive  the  frost  away.  These 
smudge  fires  are  usually  built  upon  the  wind- 
ward side  of  the  orchard,  so  that  the  wind  will 
carry  the  smoke  across,  and  thus  a  few  fires 
will  serve  as  a  protection  to  a  considerable  acre- 
age of  trees.  Persons  who  can,  should  have 
their  smudge  ready,  so  that,  if  needed,  it  can 
be  used  when  frost  is  threatened.  The  expense 
will  be  small  and  the  saving  may  be  great.  The 
material  most  suited  for  such  fires  consists  of 
wet  hay,  straw  or  tules.  Any  material  that 
will  smoulder  and  make  a  great  smoke  is  suit- 
able. 

Kern. 

Large  Peach  Yield. — Bakersfield  Californian. 
At  Mountain  View  Colony,  J.  W.  White  has 
some  two-year-old  peach  trees  of  the  late 
George  Cling  variety,  and  in  culling  the  fruit 
this  season,  which  had  to  be  done  in  order  to 
preserve  the  trees,  he  kept  count  of  the  fruit 
picked  from  one  tree  and  found  that  he  had 
pulled  off  1800  green  peaches,  and  then  had 
not  taken  one-half  from  the  tree.  These 
peaches,  when  ripp,  will  average  a  pound 
apiece.  He  expects  to  gather  at  least  1200 
pounds  from  each  tree,  providing  he  can  so 
prop  up  the  branches  that  they  will  not  break 
down.  From  a  two-year-old  Briggs'  May, 
which  will  have  ripe  fruit  the  loaf  ■"'^  /'""T 
month,  he  picked  off  'ZiW  peaches,  each  about 
the  size  of  an  English  walnut,  and  in  this  case 
again  he  did  not  remove  one-half  of  the  fruit. 
These  peaches,  when  ripe,  will  average  ten 
ounces  each,  so  if  the  tree  will  stand  it,  there 
will  be  a  yield  of  1500  pounds  per  tree.  These 
trees  are  only  two  years  old — that  is,  three 
years  from  the  pit,  and  of  course,  therefore, 
they  have  not  yet  begun  to  reach  their  full 
bearing  capacity. 

Los  Angeles. 

Beneficial  Rains. — L.  A.  Express,  May  3 
Los  Angeles  county  is  a  great  county  for  corn. 
A  great  many  farmers  have  not  planted  corn 
this  season  on  account  of  the  continued  dry 
weather  of  last  month.  Now  they  will  prob- 
ably put  in  a  larger  acreage  than  usual,  as  the 
rain  has  soaked  the  ground  thoroughly.  Farm- 
ers in  this  vicinity  plant  corn  from  the  middle 
of  April  to  the  first  of  June.  The  barley  that 
has  been  cut  for  hay  is  damaged  to  some  ex- 
tent, but  the  late  sown  grain  will  be  greatly 
benefited.  The  hay  that  was  not  too  far  ad- 
vanced will  also  be  helped  materially.  The 
vineyards  will  be  refreshed  by  the  rain.  They 
depend  upon  irrigation  in  some  districts,  but 
in  a  majority  of  cases  they  probably  have  only 
the  winter  rains  to  depend  upon,  and  the  late 
rain  will  prove  of  great  assistance.  The  de 
ciduous  fruit  crops  will  be  much  benefited 
Alfalfa  hay  will  be  specially  profited  where 
there  is  no  water  available  for  irrigation. 
Farmers  who  have  recently  been  interviewed, 
said  that  if  there  was  a  good  rain  within  a 
week,  it  would  insure  a  crop  of  grain  on  thou- 
sands of  acres.  This  timely  rain  has,  therefore, 
settled  the  question  between  hay  and  grain. 
Vegetables  will  be  also  much  benefited,  espe- 
cially potatoes.  Another  great  advantage  will 
be  the  increase  of  the  reservoir  supply. 

Crop  Notes. — Santa  Monica  Outlook:  Hay- 
•ng  commenced  last  week.   The  click  of  the 
mower  was  heard  on  every  hand.    Our  "  salt 
water  farmer"  has  beat  the  natives  this  sum- 
The  acreage  sown  is  larger  than  ever, 


grain  fields  are  already  dried  up  and  can  make 
nothing.  On  the  northern  slopes  the  grain  is 
yet  green,  but  not  sufiSciently  advanced  in  most 
cases  to  insure  crops.  The  grain  on  the  Tres- 
cony  grant  across  from  San  Lucas  promises 
some  crop  with  favorable  weather.  Long 
valley  and  Pine  valley  will  have  bat  little  hay 
or  grain.  The  irrigated  land  on  the  San  Ardo 
Rancho  promises  an  excellent  crop  of  alfalfa, 
with  a  mixture  of  barley.  Where  not  irrigated, 
the  San  Ardo  will  produce  very  little,  if  any 
crop.  Bradley  and  San  Miguel  are  much  the 
same.  The  grain  has  not  headed,  and,  in  most 
cases,  will  not.  Hames,  Indian,  Priest,Cholame, 
Pleyto  and  Jolon  valleys  will  have  some  crop, 
the  last  named  four  the  best.  In  some  places 
the  wild  feed  is  good;  in  others,  poor.  Cattle 
are  yet  in  good  condition.  Farmers  are  selling 
off  all  the  istock  they  can  spare  to  avoid  feeding 
them  next  winter.  The  present  outlook  is  any- 
thing but  encouraging.  In  some  localities  the 
frosts  of  the  past  two  weeks  have  injured  the 
fruit  to  some  extent,  but  orchards  generally  are 
looking  well.  This  week's  rainfall  has  made 
the  outlook  decidedly  more  encouraging  all 
over  the  county. 

Napa. 

Reclaiming  the  Mountain  Side. — Napa  Reg- 
ister: Mr.  Melone,  proprietor  of  Oak  Knoll 
farm,  some  time  ago  arranged  with  a  company 
of  woodchoppers  that  they  should  clear  the 
'  illsides  of  the  farm  of  brush  and  timber,  spar- 
ing only  the  redwood,  laurel  and  sound  oak 
trees,  the  company  to  pay  him  50  cent^  a  cord 
for  ail  wood  it  sold.  On  this  basis  work  has 
progressed  to  the  eminent  satisfaction  of  both 
parties  to  the  contract,  and  it  promises  to  con- 
tinue for  years.  Where,  under  the  old  order  of 
things,  the  ground  was  given  over  to  an  under- 
brush so  thick  that  not  a  blade  of  grass  would 
grow  under  it  and  only  wild  game  could  run 
through  it,  just  enough  trees  to  afford  shade 
and  comeliness  to  the  locality  now  stand,  and 
there  is  abundance  of  green  pasturage  for  the 
sleek-sided  livestock  that  feed  on  the  place. 

Sacramento. 

Crops  on  Cosumnes  River.  —  Interview  in 
Bee  with  William  Dixon:  "  It  is  very  good, 
considering  the  extremely  backward  spring 
which  opened  out  in  February  so  auspiciously. 
"  do  not  think,  however,  the  cold  rains  and  an 
occnsional  frost  has  done  any  damage.  In  my 
orchard  I  find  a  fine  prospect  for  peaches,  apri- 
cots, plums  and  pears.  I  should  say  there  will 
be  a  full  crop."  "How  about  corn?"  was 
asked.  "  It  is  too  early  to  say,  but  we  have  no 
fears  about  corn.  The  Cosumnes  valley  is  fa- 
mous for  corn  and  annually  produces  a  crop 
which  for  quantity  and  quality  cannot  be  ex- 
celled on  the  Pacific  coast.    A  corn  crop  is  as 


and  crops  on  the  Home  Farm  are  vastly  su 
perior  to  any  in  the  vicinity. 

Silkworm  Exhibit — L.  A.  Express :  The 
Ladies'  Annex  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
have  on  exhibition  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
old  county  courthouse  building  about  200,000 
silk  worms  which  are  being  bred  from  the  eggs 
to  the  cocoon.  There  are  in  all  about  200  trays, 
and  the  development  of  the  worm  can  be  seen 
at  all  ages  and  stages. 

Monterey. 

Crop  Prospects.— Superintendent  Wood 
now  on  his  regular  ofQcial  round  among  the 
public  schools  of  the  county,  which  affords 
him  a  good  opportunity  to  note  the  condition 
of  the  crops  in  the  various  localities  by  him.  He 
says  :  The  lower  end  of  the  Salinas  valley,  from 
Chualar  to  Moss  Landing,  and  Pajaro,  will 
with  cool  weather,  have  an  average  crop.  Be- 
ginning at  Chualar  and  going  south,  the  grain 
crop  gradually  falls  off,  showing  the  worst  at 
Chalone  and  King  City.  Some  of  the  smaller 
canyons  running  into  the  valley  near  King 
City  will  have  hay,  with  possibly  a  little  grain 
On  the  Boutbera  elope  along  the  valley  the 


sure,  with  a  few  contingencies,  as  taxes,  whic^ 

i^ie  (fely'lhiirg  that  can  spoil  our  crop  is  the 
grasshoDper  plague,  and  they  have  never  yet 
made  an  entire  success  of  it.  Once  we  get  our 
corn  up  we  are  all  right  and  are  almost  sure  of 
from  a  ton  and  a  half  to  three  tons  to  the  acre 
I  planted  my  corn,  150  acres,  two  weeks  ago, 
but  it  has  not  come  up  yet.  I  may  have  to  re- 
plant, but  I  think  with  warm  weather  in  a  few 
days  it  will  be  all  right."  "  Has  alfalfa-haying 
commenced?"  "Not  yet,  although  the  first 
crop  has  been  ready  to  cut  for  a  fortnight.  We 
dare  not  go  into  the  field  until  the  weather  set- 
tles. Hay  will  be  up  to  the  average  this  year, 
I  think,  and  good  fields  will  turn  off  from  six 
to  ten  tons  per  acre  during  the  season.  Usually 
we  cat  three  crops,  but  frequently  four  are  har- 
vested. Grain  of  all  kinds  is  growing  very  rank, 
and  there  is  danger  of  it  falling  before  harvest, 
especially  if  we  should  have  heavy  late 
showers." 

San  Diego. 

Mountain  Apple  Orchards. — S.  D.  Union:  It 
was  learned  from  Supt.  Wagner,  who  has  re- 
cently returned  from  the  northern  "art  of  the 
county,  that  5000  apple  trees  have  been  planted 
on  Smith  mountain  this  season  at  an  elevation 
of  5400  feet.  Large  quantities  of  other  fruit 
trees  have  been  set  out  there  this  year.  The 
Julian  apple  belt,  which  is  4500  feet  above  the 
sea,  has  produced  the  finest  apples  on  this 
coast,  and  now  it  looks  as  though  that  section 
will  soon  have  a  rival. 

Welcome  Rains.— Winchester  Recorder;  This 
week,  the  parched  and  thirsty  earth  was  re- 
freshed by  a  series  of  copious  and  welcome 
showers,  which  have  gladdened  the  hearts  and 
brightened  the  financial  prospects  of  every 
farmer  in  the  valley.  The  grain  fields  and  or- 
chards sucked  up  the  needed  moisture  as  fast  as 
it  fell,  and  by  Tuesday  noon  the  ground  was 
soaked  to  a  depth  of  several  inches,  varying  in 
different  localities  from  three  to  ten  inches. 
This  very  fortunate  occurrence  will  greatly  in- 
crease the  yield  of  the  grain  and  hay  crop,  and 
insures  better  times  for  farmers  than  was 
thought  possible  earlier  in  the  season.  Many 
ranchers  state  that  the  recent  rains  will  double 
their  crops,  and  others  s.  y  that  many  thousand 
acres  they  did  not  expect  to  cut  at  all  will  now 
yield  profitable  returns  for  harvesting. 

Shasta. 

Fruit  Notes. —  Anderson  Enterprise:  The 
fruitmen  in  this  section  are  complaining  of  the 
the  continuous  rain,  claiming  it  is  ruining  the 
prospects  for  a  heavy  crop  of  prunes,  as  the 
fruit  is  falling  from  the  trees,  more  particularly 
noticed  with  young  trees  that  come  into  bear- 
ing first  this  year.  What  fruit  does  hang  will 
be  exceedingly  large  and  of  a  better  grade  than 
on  trees  heavily  loaded.  A  number  of  Happy 
Valley  fruitmen,  who  will  have  a  considerable 
quantity  of  fruit  to  handle  this  season,  were  in 
town  'Tuesday  to  attend  the  association  meet- 
ing. They  report  that  frost  and  rain  have  done 
no  material  damage  to  their  crops,  the  frosts 
being  light  out  thare. 

Solano. 

Grain  Crops.- Dixon  Tribune:  In  the  lower 
part  of  Solano  county  the  ravages  of  the  Hes 
sian  fly  have  made  a  failure  of  what  promised 
to  be  a  good  crop.  In  Northern  Solano,  bow 


ever,  the  present  indications  are  for  one  of  the 
largest  crops  ever  harvested.  The  late  showers 
lodged  the  heavy  summer-fallowed  grain,  but  no 
serious  injury  will  follow  and  the  wintersowu 
grain  will  be  greatly  benefited. 

Santa  Cruz. 

Dairy  Notes. — Watsonville  Pajaronian:  J. 
L.  Koster,  president  of  the  Watsonville  Cream- 
ery and  Cattle  Co.,  spent  several  days  here  last 
week.  The  creamery  is  now  buying  consider- 
able milk  from  dairymen,  and  is  making  a 
large  quantity  of  butter.  Most  of  the  product 
is  being  packed,  as  the  prices  for  butter  are 
rather  low  at  present.  Some  of  the  leading 
dairymen  of  this  section  are  also  packing,  be- 
cause the  prices  will  not  justify  sales  now. 
Packed  butter  brings  a  good  price  in  the  winter 
months,  when  dairy  products  are  at  the  highest 
figures. 

Sonoma. 

Incubator  fob  Exhibition  at  Chicago.— Peta- 
luma  Courier:  The  incubator  company  of  this 
city  has  almost  completed  a  superb  incubator 
destined  for  exhibition  at  the  World's  Fair  at 
Chicago.  It  is  intended  for  hatching  ostrich 
eggs,  of  which  it  will  accommodate  28.  In  the 
construction  of  the  machine  California  red- 
wood is  the  only  timber  used,  and  it  is  of  the 
most  beautiful  pieces.  The  machine  will  be 
exquisitely  finished  and  will  make  a  very 
handsome  exhibit. 

Sutter. 

Fruit  and  Grain  in  Southwest  Sutter,— Cor. 
Yuba  City  Independent:  After  an  inspection  of 
the  orchards  here,  I  would  sum  up  the  fruit 
prospect  about  as  follows:  Peaches  will  yield  a 
large  crop,  and  the  thinning  process  will  have 
to  be  applied.  Pears  will  be  about  one-third 
crop,  as  will  also  be  prunes,  plums,  apricots, 
etc.  The  farmers  probably  have  the  largest 
acreage  of  grain  they  have  had  for  several  years, 
and  they  are  all  smiles  in  anticipation  of  big 
crops. 

Tulare. 

Remarkable  Gkowth.  —  Delta:  Judge  Nye 
brought  in  from  his  ranch  in  Antelope  valley 
some  samples  of  beardless  barley  six  feet  and 
two  inches  tall.  Fifty  stalks  grew  from  a  single 
grain.  He  also  brought  down  some  bearded 
barley  stalks  six  feet  and  ten  inches  long.  The 
judge  had  with  him  a  lemon  sprout  of  one 
year's  growth  over  eight  feet  long. 

A  Big  Yield. — Tulare  City  Citizen:  There  is 
on  exhibition  at  the  Citizen  office  a  bunch  of 
barley  containing  368  heads,  grown  from  one 
kernel  of  barley.  The  heads  are  all  large  and 
well  developed,  an  average  one  of  which  has 
90  grains,  making  a  total  yield  of  33,120  grains. 
This  wonderful  bunch  of  barley  was  g,ro' —  ^P- 
on  the  rapf-Jj.ft'-  t.u_  -  ~  -  -  --^  x^r  creek, 
Ventura. 

Rains  and  Crops.— Ventura  Unit:  The  raiu 
fall  ensures  a  good  crop  of  beans  but  some  of 
the  limas  will  have  to  be  replanted.  The  fruit 
crop  will  be  largely  increased  and  trees  just 
planted  saved  fro1u  drought.  Hay  that  is  cut 
will  be  injured  slightly.  The  rain  came  too 
late  to  help  the  growing  barley  materially. 
The  greatest  benefit  of  the  fine  shower  is,  per- 
haps, the  damper  put  on  the  croakers  who  per- 
sist in  predicting  a  dry  year. 

Yolo. 

Fruit  Notes.  —  Guinda  Independent:  Ed. 
Haswell  of  Rumsey  paid  Elmira  a  visit  the  be- 
ginning of  the  week.  Mr.  Haswell  estimates 
Rumsey  will  ship  2i  cars  of  fruit,  including 
grapes,  this  season.  Wm.  B.  Stitt  of  the  Stiti- 
Buck  orchard  here,  has  had  "  hands  "  picking 
off  peaches  from  the  three-year-old  trees  the 
past  week.  From  one  tree  i  100  were  taken, 
leaving  about  as  many  more  to  ripen.  This  is 
a  sample  of  the  entiie  orchard.  All  the  other 
trees,  notably  the  apricots,  are  bearing  well  in 
this  part  of  the  Capay  valley.  A  gentleman 
who  is  an  authority  in  horticultural  circles  in 
this  State  on  raising  almonds,  was  written 
to  by  the  Guinda  almond  novice  for  advice  as 
to  how  he  should  manage  his  trees.  The  Guin- 
da gentleman  stated  that  his  almond  trees  had 
grown,  within  one  year,  in  many  cases  to  eight 
feet.  The  almond  authrrity  replied  that  such  a 
growth  is  "  phenomenal,"  and  that  a  growth  of 
four  feet  is  the  average  in  his  experience. 


OREGON. 

Too  Much  Rain  in  Josephine  County.- 
Grant's  Pass  Courier:  April  was  not  a  very 
kind  month  to  growing  crops.  The  cold  rain 
and  occasional  frosts  kept  vegetation  back  to  a 
considerable  extent.  Corn  and  potatoes  planted 
early  were  the  worst  sufferers.  The  corn  rotted 
in  ihe  ground  and  the  potato  vines  wilted  to 
some  extent.  Posted  farmers  claim  that  the 
10th  of  May  is  plenty  early  for  corn-planting. 

ARIZONA. 

Fruit  Notes.— Phoenix  OoMetU:  The  fruit 
crop  this  season  will  be  immense,  as  will  also 
the  barlev  and  wheat  output;  all  in  all,  1892 
will  be  the  most  prosperous  year  Central 
Arizona  ever  experienced,  and  will  not 
only  give  our  valley  a  great  lift  in  its 
race  for  supremacy,  but  will  be  a  pr  s- 
nerous  era  for  the  tillers  of  the  soil. 
Maricopa  county  alone  has  2,000,000  acres 
of  land  that  will  grow  all  the  fruits 
known  to  the  most  favored  climes  in  the  world. 
Think  of  this  wonderful  area  of  citrus  fruit 
land;  think  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
happy,  prosperous  men  and  women  that  will 
people  this  peerless  domain;  think  of  all  this 
that  will  come  to  this  great  country  when 
Arizona  becomes  wedded  to  the  union  of  States; 
think  of  this  and  tax  your  energies  to  con- 
summate this  future  condition.  Yavapai, 
Cochise,  Pinal,  Mohave  and  Gila  will  supply 
the  mineral  output,  while  Maricopa  Yuma  and 
Graham  will  ship  to  the  marts  of  the  country 
the  cboicest  of  fruits. 
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DOfT  MKT  TO  INSURE  W  GBAII 


STANDING  GRAIN. 

^  '  Reliable  Agents  t 


CQ  09 

OQ  Oi 
OQ  O 


EVERYWHERE.  ^ 

Combined  Assets,  $13,243,000. 

^'(P^         ISSUBS  JOINT  POLICY  ON  ^5^^  ^^^^ 


BROWN,  CRMS  k  CO. 

Geu'I  Agents, 

508-610  California  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Yoa  Cannot  Buy,  but  You  Can  Buy  Them  From 

California  Wagon  and  Carriage  Co., 

3ey;  FREMONT  ST.,  S.  P., 

For  $68,  $75,  $80,  Etc.,  Sold  Every- 
where else  for  $90  to  $125. 


No.  18a  Body  Cart.   Price,  $23  Cash,  with  Harness,  $30. 

Harness,  Surries  and  Spring  Wagons 

OF  ALL  KINDS. 

WE  SELL  FOR  CASH  ONLY, 

But  we  can  save  you  big  money.  Call  and  see  us  or  write  for  Catalogue.  Goods  Shipped 

to  all  parts  of  the  country. 


^Q\  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  PRANOISCO. 


THE  OSBORNE  MACHINERY 

LEADS  THEM  ALL. 

D.  M.  OSBORNE  &  CO.,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  and  San  Francisco,  Cal, 

UAMOFAOTDRBBS  OF 

Mowers,  Reapers,  Self-Binders,  All-Steel  Rakes  and 
Harrows,  and  Heavy  Jobbers  in 
Binding  Twine. 

THE   OSBORNE  MOWER 

Is  a  World  Beater  in  Alfalfa,  Clover,  Grain ,  Tame  or  Wild  Hay.  Simple 
Gearing,  Durable  Parts— mainly  malleable ,  Rapid  Motion,  High  Wheels, 
Wide  Tread,  Loose  and  Flexible  Cutter  Bar;  has  attained  a  world-wide 
reputation  of  superiority ,  and  their  immense  sales  show  their  popular 
appreciation.  Farmers  before  buying  should  examine  and  compare  them 
with  all  others.  We  are  confident  of  the  result.  Call  on  our  nearest 
agent  or  write  us  for  catalogue  and  prices.  Address 

D.  M  OSBORNE  &  CO.,  Bluxome  St,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ARE  YOU  A 

Hay  Baler  ?  If  so,  da  ynn  use  nur  Patent 
SMWireQPOSS  HEAD?^!^ 


IF  NDT.  WHY  NOT? 


—  MADE  ONLY  BY  — 


The  Washburn  &  Moen  Mfg.  Co. 

San  Francisco  Office  and  Warehouse 
8  and  lo  Pine  Street. 


CLUFF  BROTHERS, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Grocers. 

Orders  by  Mali  Promptly  Filled.    Packed  and  Shipped  Free  of  Charge. 

Send  for  Price  Llat,  or  ssDd  as  >  list  ol  what  you  want  and  we  will  put  prices  to  it  and  mail  it  back  (or  youi 

approval,  by  which  yon  can  see  what  yon  save  by  ordering  from  us. 
All  Ooo4»  Oaar»nt«edaaBepresented,wlth  Special  Terms  to  Orange  Trade-Card  Hembera. 

 ADDRESS  

CLUFF  BROTHrRS,  Grange  Department,  9  Montgomery  Ave.,  S.  F. 
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III  HE  I)AIRY. 


A  New  Creamery  at  Areata. 

The  Western  Watchman  of  Eureka, 
Humboldt  Co.,  gives  a  description  of  a  new 
creamery  at  Areata  which  was  opened  May 
5th,  with  a  picnic  and  literary  exercises, 
and  a  demonstration  of  creamery  practice  in 
all  its  branches.  The  following  description 
is  given  of  the  establishment: 

Size  of  foundation,  34x66  feet,  2  stories; 
boiler  room,  a  lean  to  on  the  east  side, 
12x26;  capacity  of  boiler,  18  horse  power, 
steel  tubular  boiler,  made  by  Langford 
Bros.;  engine,  12-horse  power.  The  cream- 
ery is  located  on  the  Doe  place.  The 
wagons  drive  up  on  the  south  side,  and  de- 
liver the  milk  to  the  weighing  tower,  where 
it  is  emptied  from  the  large  cans  into  the 
weighing  tank,  a  testing  sample  is  taken  out, 
the  milk  weighed  and  set  down  opposite 
the  number  of  the  patron;  it  is  then  dis- 
charged through  a  large  faucet  into  the  re- 
ceiving vat,  having  a  capacity  of  600  gal- 
lons. The  hoisting  windlass  and  crane  is 
geared  and  attached  to  the  steam  power  oi 
the  creamery  and  works  to  a  charm,  hoisting 
the  milk  to  the  second  story.  From  the 
receiving  vat  the  milk  is  led  into  the  ex 
tractor-separators,  each  having  a  capacity 
of  putting  through  one  ton  of  milk  an  hour. 
These  machines  can  be  used  as  butter  ex- 
tractors, or  as  simple  separators,  by  a 
slight  change  in  the  internal  arrangement. 
The  separator  process  is  being  used  solely 
thus  far.  From  the  separators  the  cream  is 
conveyed  by  tin  troughs  to  the  cream  room, 
and  discharged  in  the  cream  vats,  three  in 
number,  600  gallons  capacity  each,  passing 
over  the  Kausen  patent  cooler,  which  leaves 
the  cream  at  an  even  cool  temperature. 
Adjoining  this  is  the  churn  room,  fitted 
with  two  large  box  churns,  each  having  a 
capacity  of  300  gallons.  When  the  cream 
is  churned  to  butter  it  is  taken  out  and 
placed  on  little  carrier  tables,  which  are 
rolled  into  the  working  room  and  placed  on 
the  rotary  butter  worker,  100  pounds  at  a 
time,  where  the  buttermilk  is  worked  out  and 
the  salt  worked  in,  whence  it  is  dumped  on 
the  broad  butter  tables,  where  the  last  op- 
eration of  moulding  into  rolls  or  squares  is 
performed.  Then  it  is  packed  away  in  the 
storage  room.  The  skimmed  milk  descends 
immediately  from  the  separator  to  a  small 
receiving  tank,  from  which  a  pipe  extends 
to  the  outside  of  the  building,  from  which 
customers  draw  fresh,  warm  skim  milk  for 
their  calves.  This  receiving  tank  is  fitted 
with  an  overflow  pipe,  which  leads  the  sur- 
plus milk  into  a  large  vat  capable  of  holding 
1500  gallons,  into  which  also  the  buttermilk 
is  run.  From  there  it  is  forced  by  a  rotary 
pump  through  2900  feet  of  pipe  to  the  hog 
pen,  away  down  on  the  marsh. 

The  outside  walls  around  the  cream  room 
butter  room  and  storage  room  are  12  inches 
thick,  with  double  air  space;  the  outside 
space  is  the  circulating  air  chamber,  and 
the  inner  space  is  the  dead  air  chamber. 
Every  room  is  provided  with  ventilators. 

The  creamery  is  supplied  from  a  driven 
well;  the  tank  holds  5000  gallons  at  an  ele- 
vation of  36  feet,  and  the  water  is  raised  by 
a  double  acting  force  pump. 

The  creamery  is  now  handling  three  tons 
of  milk  daily,  and  is  equippen  to  handle  20 
tons  daily.  They  are  now  averaging  a 
pound  of  butter  to  23  pounds  of  milk. 

This  creamery  receives  its  milk  upon  the 
test  plan,  using  the  Babcock  test,  so  that 
each  customer  receives  returns  in  exact  ra- 
tions with  the  richness  of  the  milk  he  pro- 
duces. Thus,  each  customer's  record 
stands  squarely  on  the  merit  of  his  product, 
and  one  does  not  gain  an  undue  profit  at 
the  expense  of  another. 

In  closing  this  description  it  is  but  just  to 
say  that  the  Areata  creamery  was  planned 
and  constructed  by  R.  A.  Simpson  of  Fern- 
dale,  and  that  he  has  thought  out  a  most 
complete  creamery  plan  is  proven  by  the 
fact  that  after  the  work  was  accepted  by  the 
stockholders  and  the  price  cheerfully  paid, 
the  Association  complimented  him  with  a 
unanimous  vote  of  thanks  for  the  complete- 
ly satisfactory  manner  in  which  he  has 
carried  out  his  engagement. 

The  operating  of  the  creamery  is  in  the 
hands  of  C.  T.  Spencer,  well  known  as  an 
experienced  butter  maker,  and  his  assistant, 
Mads  Madsen,  and  these  handle  the  milk  of 
34  patrons  who  are  now  putting  in  their 
milk.  During  the  heighth  of  the  season, 
the  receipts  will  probably  reach  eight  to  ten 
tons  daily. 

The  essence  of  true  nobility  is  neglect  of 
self.  Let  the  thought  of  self  pass  in,  and 
tht  beauty  of  great  action  is  gone,  like  the 
bloom  Iroro  «  soiled  flower. — Froude. 


1^1  R  O  IS4  ^ 

tmm£ 


ALL  SIZES,  FOR  GAS,  STEAM  AND  WATER. 

 WE  MANUFACTURE  

SHEET  IRON  AND  STEEL  PIPE. 

AI,I.  SIZES, 

For  Water  Supply,  MlniHg,  Irrigating  Purposes,  Stock 
Ranches,  Etc. 
Hade  In  I.eiigtbs  I>e«ired  from  16  to  SO  faet. 


The  Cut  Bhowi  a  Section  o{  Three  Jointt 

DOUBLE  RIVETED  SHEET  IRON  PIPE. 

In  the  manulaotu'e  of  thia  Pipe,  we  use  only  »  high  grade  o  annealed 
Charcsoal  Iron  of  great  tensile  strength. 

The  weight  or  thicl<neM  of  metal  used,  la  graded  aocordlng  to  service 
required,  and  pressure  to  which  the  Pipe  will  be  subjected. 


FOR  AI.I.  UNDERGROUND  PURPOSES,  we  Immerse  the  Pipe 
in  a  bmth  containing  a  spedai  mixtuie  of  ASPHALTUM,  flTOH  and 
PETROLKUH,  at  a  Temperature  of  SCO*  Farenheit.  It  thus 
receives  a  thoroufh  coating,  botb  iDsl(!e  and  outside,  rendering  it  impervious 
to  tbe  allialies  of  the  earth,  rust,  etc.,  and  is  practioilly  indestructible. 


Black,  Painted  and  Oalvanlied,  for  Roof  and  SIdei'of 

HAY  BARNS.  DRY  HOUSES.  STABLES,  ETO. 


W.W.MONTAGUE&CO, 

SAN  F&ANCISCO-SAN  JOSE-LOS  ANGELES. 


THE  ROCHESTER  STEEL  FRAME 

ORCHARD  and  VINYEARD  GANG 

I.IGHT  WEIGHT,  EAST  DRAFT,  AMPLE  STRENGTH. 

STEEL  FRAME  OUTSIDE  OF  WHEEL 

Prevents  Injury  During  Close  CuUlvation. 

LEVER  ADJUSTS  DEPTH  WHILE  PLOWING. 

A  simple  adjustment  permits  plow  ne5rest  vines  or  trees  to 
malte  shallow  furrow,  say  two  Inches,  thus  avoiding  danger  to 
tbe  root',  the  otbers  Blowing  required  depth. 

Weight  of  Thre^-Gang  7-lnch  only  200  pounds,  and  amply 
strong  for  hard  soils.    Price  complete,  $38  00. 

The  only  implement  with  advantages  of  both  Plow  and  Cultiva- 
tor, thus  satist}  i  g  tbe  aHvocates  of  either. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Testimonials, 

G.  G.  WICKSON  &  CO.,  3  &  5  Front  St..  San  Francisco. 

846  N.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles.    141  Front  St.,  Portland.   


GEM  STEEL  WIND  MILL 

WITH  GRAPHITE  BOXES. 

NEVER  REQUIRES  OILINC  OR  CLIMBING  OF  TOWERS. 

Ouaranteed  more  Durable  witJiout  oil  than  other 
mills  that  are  oiled. 
Practically  these  mills  require  no  atteiuion.  Trtthj  a  Gom  and 
worth  its  weight  in  gold.  It  combines  b'-autt/,  str^tigth, 
durability  and  simplicity.  Governs  itself  perfectly,  is  easily 
erected  and  is  sold  on  its  merits.  In  fact  it  is  the  best  mill  on  earth. 
Tliey  are  geare'l  back  three  to  one  — the  wheel  making  three  rev- 
olutions to  one  stroke  of  pump— making  them  run  in  the  lightest 
wind  or  breeze.  The  mill  is  made  entirely  of  Steel  and  Cast  Iron. 
Each  one  of  our  Gem  Wind  Mills  is  warranted.  If  not  satisfac- 
tory, freight  will  be  paid  both  ways  and  money  refunded. 

Send  for  catalogue-Mailed  Free. 

We  also  carry 

Pumps  of  all  kinds,  Tanks,  Pipe,  Fittings,  Hose,  etc. 

WOODIN  8c  LITTLE, 

312  Market  Street.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


Oj^^E.I^IA.GE  CO., 

We  are  now  positively  closing  out  regardless  of  cost  our  entire  stock  of  First  Class 

Extension  Top  Carriages,    Surreys,  Phastons  and 

Buggies, 

TO  OHiOfilEI  TJf*  B"CJ»I3XriDSJ5S, 

220  and  222  MISSION  ST  ,  -  -  8ANFRANOISOO 


■  ATTCitr  *NO«ILT  OOMSINKD  AND    FHODUCCN   SUmOCNT  KLCC 


UCC    A  BH 


ROOM  WITH  POWER 

TO  UET 

BT  THE 

PAOIPIO  POWER  COMPANY. 


Well  lighted  large  rooms  to  let  with  Power  tor  man- 
ufacturing purposes,  or  w  thout  Power  for  businesB  pur- 
pose?, Id  very  eonvenient  location— Sterenson  St.,  near 
First.    Elevator  and  freight  hoist 

APPtT  TO 

SUPERINTENDENT'S  OFFICE, 

11    STEVENSON  STREET. 


GALE 

BAKER  ^^^^  HAMILTON 
SANFRANCISCO-SAQI^MENTO 
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PorteoflsImproYed  Scraper 

Patented  April  8,  1883.   Patented  April  17, 1888. 


Hannfactured  by  G.  LISSENlnnx. 

The  attention  cf  the  public  is  cal'ed  to  this  Scraper 
and  the  many  varieties  of  work  of  which  it  is  capable, 
such  as  Rzilroad  Work,  Irrigation  D.tches,  Levee  Build> 
ing.  Leveling  Land,  Road  Making,  etc. 

This  implement  will  iake  up  tnd  carry  Its  load  to  any 
desired  distance.  It  will  di^tribute  tbe  dirt  evenly  or 
depo'it  its  load  in  bulk  as  desired.  It  will  do  the  work 
of  Scraper,  Orader,  and  Carrier.  Thousands  of  these 
Scrapers  are  in  use  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

This  Scraper  is  all  steel— the  only  one  manufao- 
tured  In  the  State. 

Price, all  Steel,  four-horse,t*0  ;  Steel  two-horse, (31. 
Address  all  orders  to  O.  LISSBNDJSM,  Stookton, 
Oaliforiiia. 


ECLIPSE 


STANDARD! 
HUSTLER! 


WIND 

STEEL 


MILLS! 
Wind  Millsl 
Towers ! 


We  want  live  Agents  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
to  whom  liberal  prices  and  terms  will  be 
given.   


FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO., 


CMention  thia  paper.) 


Chicaso,  I"- 


PECK, 

71 2-71 4  Market  St. ,  opp.  Third  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Patronized  by  the  Orani^e  and  Farmeri 
Alliance  of  California 

 AS  THE  BEST  PLACE  TO  BUT  

Clothing,Shirts,Underwear, 
Hose,  Etc. 

Manufacturer,  Wholesaler  and 
Retailer. 


BEST   TREE  WASH. 


■  Oir   aaTTCnit*.      KLlCT^tOITV  WILL  CURK  YOU  AND  KKKP  VOU   IN  MCAkTH. 
"tKB  i«K»IO*L  TNKATMKNT.      PRIOC  OP  ■KLTe,  %»,  %m,  %\0.  %\U.       OIVC  WAIST  MKABURC.  vniQ^^ 

ruu.  rMTicuukn*.    onsaTcvT  «rr(n  (van  hadc.    DR.  C.  V.  Detroit,  MICH. ' 


"Qreenbank"  98  degrees  POWDERED  OAVSTIO 
S01>A  (tests  99  »-10  rer  cent)  recommended  by  the 
highest  authorities  in  the  State.  Also  Common  Caustic 
Soda  and  Potash,  etc.,  tor  sale  by 

T.  W.  JACKSON  St  CO., 
Manufacturers'  Agents, 
104.  M»rkAi-'  St.  ftnrt  R  r!(»llforTil»  Rt..  8. 

"CRirfT  evaporator" 

r  ll  IJ  I    I     THE  ZIMMERMAN 

■  ■  ■  w  n  ■  .j.,,^  standard  Mactalne 
Different  ilzsi  aii4  prtcM.  lUaitratad  Catalogn*  free. 
THS  BLTMTCK IKUM  WOKKII  UO«  tUnelBaati,  O. 

J  AMUiS  LilN  t<  OMTM,  Agt..  87  Market  St.  S  F. 
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California   Standard   Fruit  Drier. 


■  Drio«  entirely  by  steam lo  twenty-four  hours  all  F»ditb  and  Vmitailis  and  ESPECIALLY  RAISINS. 

•ulphur,  no  dusk,  dirt  or  worms.    A  gain  of  30  p^r  cent  over  lun-dried  or  hot  air. 


Retains  «M  syrup,  Juioe  and  flaror  In  orij/inaliJuriti/.  <arNo 
9*  Prunes  dried  without  potash  d  p. 
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CASH  PRICES  OP  EVAPORATORS  AT  FACTORY: 


BiM  No.  1.  14x80  Capacity  Six  Trays  $1  6.00 
••  "  ».  14X30  "  10  "  81.00 
"  8.  20x38        "         lO      "  66.00 


Sire  No.  4.  20x88  OapaoUy  15  Trays  $86.00  I  gj^,  ^o.  7  49x84  Capioity  40  Traya  #140.00 

"     "     6.  80x23        "         aO      "  100.00 


6.  49x84 


30 


126.00  I 


SPECIAL  SIZES  aiADE  TO  OBDEB. 


When  ordered,  Driers  manufactured  of  capacity  to  turn  out  1  to  10  tons  of 

Dried  Raisins  in  24  Hours. 


CALIFORNIA  FMIT  EVAPORATING  AND  MANUFAOTURINa  COMPANY. 


Sole  owners  of  U.  S.  Patent  for  California  for  drying  fruit  by  Steam. 
No.   347*  S.  »3F»JeH3\r&  ST.,  XjOS  ^X>a-CrX3XjX]S,  o- 


Cut  this  out.    niuttratlon  appears  only  In  this  issue. 


THE  ORIENTAL  GAS  ENGINE 


IS  THE  BEST,  beciuee 
It  combines  simplicity 
of  construction  with 
power  and  economy  In 
space.  It  can  be  run 
w  th  natural  or  maiu- 
factur-  d  ^aa  or  i^a^illne 
at  a  cost  of  20  to  25 
cents  per  horse  power 
per  day. 

It  can  be  used  for 
pumpinK  purposes,  as 
we  1  as  for  all  purposes 
where  a  perfect  engine 
is  rtqulied,  with  the 
advaiiiage  of  lexsenlng 
the  risk  of  explosions. 
N*  licensed  eiJgine*'r  at 
a  high  salary  needed  to 
operate  it. 

Sfuti  f<ir  circulars  and 
prices  if  a  good  safe  en- 
gine is  what  you  need. 

Tie  Oileiitil  Lanicli  is  Perfection. 

Inrentor  and  Mannfactarer, 
)0  BBALHI  STREHiT.  SAM  FRANCISOO 


PIARIAN  SUPPLIES 


OoUien  Ital- 
ian Cjiifjens. 
T««te<l,  $2.00 

*;  ont«>it<wl  ll.M  each.  1,  Hl»i^  «i  .90  eaih.  Roo'.'i  V 
wre  KCtlorjii,  ir>  00  p<;r  lOV;.  !)a/i*nl't  cornli  foundation, 
land  dfeia  iKi'ind  Hrnf.korn,  »)  O'l  < mm  *.  (JIoVk- tbIIs,  $1.00 
*,  tto.    WM ,  HTXAJg  k  HO«,  Baa  Mat«o,  OaL 


S'toolx.'toxx.  Oa.X> 


Private  Hospital  for  Care  and  Treatment  of  Mental  and  Nervous  Diseases. 

Has  been  In  ezUtcnce  for  over  10  years  and  is  fiivorably  known  as  the  model  institution  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
For  terms  and  other  particularj,  app  y  to  the  Proprietor  and  t-uparlntendent, 

.^.19  A.  *^-r .  A  i=»  i=c-  ,  iStoolK.'tostx,  Om,1. 
REFEREMCE3:    Dr.  L.  C.  lane.  Dr.  W.  H.  Mays  ('ate  Superintendent  of  State  Asylum  at  Stockton),  Dr.  Robert 
A.  A.  McLean,  Dr.  I  8.  Titus,  Dr.  R  H.  Plummer,  San  Francisco;  Dr.  F,  H.  Woolsey,  Surgeon  3.  P.  Co.  and  Oak- 
end  Ho-pital;  Dr.  W.  3.  Tnorne,  San  Jose;  Dr.  0.  A.  Shurtieff  (late  Superintendent  State  Insane  Asylum),  Napa. 


^dlicatiopai 


V^T"  AI>DE3  c*3"\7\7"  A.I>E1, 

Analytical  Chemiata  and  Assayera. 

ESTABLISHED  I8S7  —  109i  COMMERCIAL  ST.,  LOS 
At  geles,  Cal.  We  hav«  fitted  up  tne  be.t  laboratory 
In  Southern  California  and  are  preiarcd  to  make  Assays 
and  Analysasof  all  Met»U,  Minerals,  Ores,  Waters,  Fer^ 
tiiiiers.  Etc.    ASSAYING  TAUGHT. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 
723  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  PR AN0I80O,  OAL. 
Open  All  Year. 
A.  VAN  DEK  NAILLEN,  President. 
Assaying  of  Ores,  $25;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon  Ajaay, 
$2fi;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.    Full  course  of  assaying,  »50. 
E-;TABLISHED  1864  ia- Send  for  circular. 


SA.N  FRANCISCO 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES. 

Two  years  course,  including  Isc'ures  anl  quizzes  by 
leading  physicians  arid  surgeons.  Uu?qualed  laciliti  s 
for  Clinical  instruction. 

Young  women  desiring  to  enter  the  course  wi'l  apply 
to  the  prlncipil,  MISS  IDA  M.  FORSYTH,  at  the  Citj 
and  County  Hrspltal,  Potrero  Ave.  between  Sicria  and 
Nevada  Sts.,  San  Fr*ncisco,  C»l. 


HOPKINS  ACADEMY, 

OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA.  A  FIRST-CLASS, SfcLECT 
Sohoiil.  E»rly  application  neces  aiy.  During  year 
1891-92,  TWENTY-FOUR  APPLICANTS  were  refi)B<d 
tor  waut  of  room.  Next  term  begins  A'  gust  2,  189S. 
W.  W.  ANDERSON,  Principal. 


ACIU^I.    BUSINESS  PKAOTICE. 


LIFE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  175. 
Tacations.  Day  and  ErtNiNs  Sissioaa 

Ladles  admitted  into  all  Departments. 
Address:   T.  A.  ROBINSON.  M.  A..  President. 


BUSINESS  OOLLBQE, 

34  POST  ST.,  S.  P. 

FOB  SETENTT  -  FIVE  DOI^I.AR8  THIS 
College  instructs  in  Shorthand,  Type  Writing,  Book- 
keeping, Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  the 
English  branches,  and  everything  pertaining  to  business 
for  six  full  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers,  and  give 
Uidivldual  instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  school  ha* 
its  graduates  in  every  part  of  the  State. 

tg"  SiND  FOR  CIRCULAB. 

B.  P.  HEALD,  Pietrident. 

C.  8.  HALEY,  Secretary. 


PLOWS 

s,F.BMyAMILTON?Acm 


SEND  FOR  DEBORIPTiVE   PAMPHLET  FRXSES- 

How  to  Acquire  Bookkeeping  and  Business  within  100 
Hours -A  Rare  Chance. 

M.  K.  STARK WKATHER  CO..  23n  HnnnoTna  Strent,  San  Franrlaco,  CaI. 


DEWEY  &  CO.  {^,^vl^^r"?a%ot,''  }  PATENT  AGENTS. 


TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  OO., 

SAN  FBANCISOO. 


Write  CRYSTAL  CREAM- 
ERY CO.,  i-issne,  uciL, 

for  Cataiovne*  9t 

CREAMERIES,  Etc. 

01a«*  MIIU  Cnnii,  Kever 
»ast,  Water  Tanksofeteel 
iilate,  everlasting.  Cream 
without  Ice  or  with  Ice.  We 
want  agents  everywHero. 
Big  cut  In  prices. 


i 
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f  ACIFie  I^URAlo  f  RESS. 


Mat  14,  1892 


IHG5     PHICC  7a.. 


THIS  C01IIPE.ETE   KIT   OF  TOOI^S 

Ojtxl-y 

Send  for  No.  16  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

TBUHil,  HOOKER  &  CO.,  San  PrMClsco. 


UnTiyC  HERCULES 

Bas  and  Gasoline 


POWER 


ENGINES 


Have  fewer  parts,  and  are 
^v^^^B^^^B^v  therefore  Ies3  likely  to  get  out 
of  order  tlian  any  other  gas  or  gasoline  engines  now 
built.  Just  light  the  burner,  turn  the  wheel,  and  it 
runs  all  day.   

MAKES  NO  SMEIili  OK  DIRT. 

Kodonble  or  false  explosions,  so  frequent  with  tha 
unreliable  spark. 


For  Simplicity  it  Beats  the  World. 

It  Oils  itself  Automatically, 

No  Batteries  or  Electric  Sparks 

It  runs  with  a  Cheaper  Grade  of  Gasoline  than  anj^ 
other  Engine. 


jrOB  DESCBIPTIVK  CIBCOtABS  APPiY  TO 

PALMER  &  REY,  Manufacturers, 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  and  Portland,  Or.  ' 


BECK  FRUIT  EVAPORATOR 

This  unequaled  apparatus  Is  oonstructed  on  a  new  and 
novel  principle,  by  which  Its  capacity  tor  rapid  and  uni- 
form eva{ioratlon  ol  (rult  Is  attained  to  a  degree  that  is 
wonderful.  It  creates  a  rapid  and  continuous  current  of 
hot  air  and  distribjtes  it  eiually  and  uniformly  over 
every  portion  ol  the  Iruit  surface,  carries  off  every  par- 
ticle of  moisture  as  fist  as  extracted  and  leaves  the  fruit 
bright  and  clear  and  of  excellent  flavor. 

&nd  for  circulars.  Address 

T.  &  W.  A.  BECK, 

WataonvlUe. 


^   Jl 

J.  F.  HouoHTOV,  President,  J.  h  N.  BHEPABn,  Vice-Pres. 
Ohah.  R.  Stokv,  Hec'y,  R.  H.  IVIaoill,  Oon.  A^'t. 

Home  Hotoal  Insarance  Company, 

H-  E.  Cor.  Caliroral*  nnd  Nansome  Htm., 
IBOOBPOBATKD  A.  D.  1864^^   H»u  FranclMO. 

Lones  Paid  Hince  Org*nl7.aUon  «3,175,759  31 

AMeta,  Januarv  1,  ISSl   867,MJ  » 

Omoiuli  Paid  Up  In  Gold   300,000  00 

KKT  atlBPLUB  over  «vervthln«   378  901  10 

 ^1  

BUSnrSBB  OHANOE.   FOB    BIAN    OR  WOUAN 
AMnm,  0.  B.  OBUUTT,  Onmtt,  Oalllorala. 


THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY, 

 PATENT  OWNERS  OF   

NOBEL'S  DYNAMITE,  NOBEL'S  EXPLOSIVE  GELATINE,  NOBEL'S 

GELATINE-DYNAMITE,  AND  THE  JUDSON  IMPROVED  POWDER. 

Beat  aad  StroBveat  EzpIoalTM  1h  tb«  World. 

CrTT3DS03Sr  IPO^WIDER. 

The  only  Reliable  and  Efficient  Powder  for  Stomr*  sad  Basic  Blasttar.  Railroad  Contractors  and  Farmers 
use  no  other.  An  ottaera  IlKITATE  oar  Oiani  Powder,  ao  do  they  <ladaoB,  by  maBaraetarinc 
an  Inferior  article. 


The  Giant  Powder  Co.  having  built  Black  Powder  Woriu,  with  all  the  latest  Improvements,  at  Clipper  Gap,  Placer 
County,  known  as  THE  CKiIPPEB  IIIIiI<8,  offer  this  powder  and  guarantee  it  the  best. 

CAPS  and  FVSB  at  lioweat  Batea. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY.  30  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


No  story  need  be  told  of  the  Cyolon«  or  of  tha  number  that  hava  been  sold.  They  oan  be  teen  working  in 
every  Inhabited  part  of  the  Pacific  Slope  whilst  hundreds  are  exported  every  year. 

The  Cyclone  mill  Is  not  an  experiment,  but  acknowledged  by  all  who  have  used  It  to  be  the  most  powerful  and 
durable  milt  on  the  market. 

It  Is  simple  In  construction,  has  no  cogs  or  complicated  gearing  to  get  out  of  order.  Has  only  three  principal 
bearings,  heavily  babbited  boxes  and  self  oiling  apartments. 

The  wheel  and  vane  of  the  Cyclone  (which  are  the  moat  durable  parts  of  any  solid  wheel  mill)  are  made  strong 
and  of  well  seasoned  wood  finished  with  the  best  lead  and  oil  which  neither  blister  In  the  ann  nor  is  consumed  by  rust 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  to 

Pacific  Manufacturing  Company, 

575  MISSION  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Manufacturers  and  Jobbers  of  Windmills,  Pumps.  Tanks,  TUBULAB 
WELL  TOOLS,  Pipe,  Fittings,  Etc..  Etc. 


GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION. 

SHIPPING  i  COMMISSION  HOUSE, 

OmCE.  108  DAVIS  8TRSET.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Warehouse  and  Wbarf  at  Port  Ooeta. 


CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED. 

Money  advanced  on  Qraln  In  Store  at  lowest  possible  rates  of  interest. 
Full  Oargoee  of  Wheat  famished  Shippers  at  short  notice. 

ALSO  ORDERS  FOR  GRAIN  BAGS,  Agricoltiural  Implementi,  Wagoni,  Grooeriee 
and  Merchandise  of  every  deioription  solicited, 

B     AN  EVERY,  Manaser.  A.  M.  BBLT,  Assistant  Manasrer. 


FULDA'S  PATENT  BAND  AND  HOOP  COUPLING. 


The  Beat.  Slmpleat  and  Cheapeat  Coapllac  ror  Tank  Hoopa. 

A  sufficient  lap  of  hoop  renders  it  unnecessary  to  rivet  the  hoop.   It  will  fit  the  circle  of  any  tank,  regardless  of  size. 

Made  in  sizes  to  fit  any  width  of  iron 
Prlcea,  ei.OO  to  $1.50  per  Hair.  For  aale  to  the  trade.  laberal  dlaconnt  In  qnamtltlea. 

30  TO  40  SPEAR  ST.,  SAN^FRANCISCO, 

„..u.»cTffi>sHs_op  i^ii^ii^Q  i^^Q  VVATER  TANKS. 


Send  for  CataloKue. 


AMERICAN  EXCHANGE  HOTEL, 
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Boomaand  Board  by  thn  Day.  $1  to  $1.50;  by  the  Week ,  $6  to  910;  by  the  Month,  $95  to  $40. 

Gtood  Kooms  and  Elegant  IVbie.    Ikleala,  26c.   Single  Rooms,  &0o.    Free  'Bus. 


Co[nini3$ioii  flercliapt;. 


DALTON  BROS., 

Commission  Mercl\ant8 

 A>I>  DIALDia  IK  

CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON  PRODUCE. 

Qreen  and  Dried  Fruits, 
Grain,  Wool,  Hides,  Beans  and  Potatoes. 

Advances  made  on  Oonsisnments. 

808  ft  310  Davis  St.,         San  Frandioo 

{P.  0.  Box  1986.1 
JVXIonilf^mente  Solicited. 


ALLISON,GRAY&CO, 

601,  60S,  506.  607  St  609  Front  St. 
And  SOO  Washington  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

GREEN  and  DRIED  FRUITS, 

POUI.TRT,EOOS,OAME,ORAIN,PBOD170B! 
AND  WOUL. 


MOORE.  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 


-AND- 


General  Commission  Mercliants, 

SIO  CaUfornla  St.,  S.  F. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange, 


Impersonal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal  advances 
made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of  Interest. 


WETMORE  BROTHERS. 

Commission  Merchants. 

GREEN  AND  DRIED  FRUIT,  NUTS, 
PRODUCE,  POULTRY,  EGGS, 
HIDES,  PELTS,  ETC. 

CONSIGNMENTS  SOLICITED.    PROMPT  RETU'^*' 

418,  416  A  417  Washinstpn  "t.. 
(P.  O.  Box  2099.)  FRANCISCO 
  [IBTABUStaiurxiMrj 

GEORGE  MORROW  a  wt 

HAT  and  QRAI]^ 

COMINISSION  MERCHANTS, 
80  Olay  Street  and  38  Oommerolal  Street 
■am  FiUHOiMe,  Oal, 
JV  BHIPPIHO  ORDERS  A  SPBCiALTT.'m 


SVSLETH  ft  NASH, 

OOMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  Dealers  In  Fruit,  Produce,  Poultry,  Qame,  Eggi 
Hides,  Pelts,  TaUow,  etc.,  iS2  Front  St.,  and  SSI,  SSt 
S26  and  887  Washington  St.,  San  Frandsco. 


GRANGERS'  BANK 

OF  CALIFORNIA, 
SAN    FBANOISOO,    O  A  L. 

Incorporated  April,  I87i. 


Authorised  Capital  $1,000,000 

Capital  paid  ap  and  Reserve  Fund  800.000 
Dividends  paid  to  Stockholdera. . .  780,000 

OFFICERS. 

A.  D.  LOGAN    President 

I.  C.  STEELE  Vice-President 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIER  Cashier  and  Manne' 

FRANK  MoMULLKN  Secretary 

General  Banking.  Deposits  received,  Gold  and  Silver. 
BUIe  of  Exchange  boaght  and  sold.  Loans  on  wheat  and 
country  produce  a  specialty. 

January  1,  1892.  A.  MONTPELLIER,  Manager. 


JAMES  M.  HAVEN.  THOMAS  E.  HAVEN, 

Notary  Publla 

HAVEN  &  HAVEN, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELORS  AT  LAW, 

No.  080  California  Street, 

Telephone  No.  1746.  8AV  FRANCISCO.  CAt. 


lULI    I    vMT I  Mining,  DItoMng,  Pump- 

■  ■  W"  I    l_//itr,  Wlnd&Steam  Mach'y.  Cnci/olopedia  2$0. 

■■  ■■"■■The  American  Well  Works,  Aurora.llL 
1i-i3S.Canai-St.,C111CAGO,1LL.  I  ; 
BtM  Str»«t.  DALLAS.  TEXAS  f  ' 


Kat  14,  1892. 


pACiFie  ^uraid  press. 
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Market  Review. 


San  Fbancisco,  May,  1892  —Cool  weather  with  al- 
terDating  fair  weather  and  showers  have  been  of 
inestimable  benefit  to  growing  crops  in  all  parts  of 
the  State.  The  outturn  of  cereals,  it  is  now  claimed, 
bids  lair  to  be  fully  20  per  cent  more  than  was 
looked  for  six  months  ag.j;  the  grade  will  also  be 
much  better.  Tree  and  vine  traits  have  been  greatly 
benefited;  of  course  there. are  Isolated  cases  of  dam- 
age by  the  unseasonable  weather,  but  they  are  few 
and  far  between.  Operators  in  grain  are  watching 
with  deep  interest  growing  crops  here  at  the  East  and 
abroad  for  now  is  the  turning  point  for  good  or  bad. 
The  locil  money  marktt  continues  lifeless  with  the 
rate  of  Interest  on  gilt-edged  security  favoring 
borrowers.  Although  money  is  reporttd  to  be  easy, 
yet  paper  offered  for  discount  is  scrutinized  closely, 
which  shows  that  there  is  a  feverish  uncertainty 
regaidlog  the  future. 

Foreign  Grain  Review. 

tONDON,  May  »: — Mark  Lane  Kxpress:  English 
wheats  are  in  better  demand,  ana  foreign  wheats 
firmer  in  Lonflon.  Holders  ask  6d  more.  At  Liver- 
pool there  is  fair  business,  but  prices  unchanged. 
Com  is  firm,  22s  9d@23s,  and  good  round.  27s@i8s. 
Oats  quiet.  At  to-day's  market  English  and  foreign 
wheat  was  6d  dearer.   Flour  firm. 


Grain  Futures. 


Liverpool. 

The  following  are  the  closing  prices  paid  for  wheat  options 
per  ctl.  for  the  past  week: 

May.     June    July.     Aug.  Sept. 

Thnreday   7s10^d  7300  d  780l}d  7si](Jid  7sOU  d 

Friday  7s0(4d  TsOOld  ysOlM  TsOlJd  7sOO  d 

Saturday   Ts  OJd  7s00ii  7sOiid   7300|d  7s'Jlid 

Monaay   780<  Jd  780U  d  7s00  d    7sOOJd  ?s01  d 

Tuesday   730t4d  7800}d  78001d  7800Jd  TsOl  d 

No.  2  Red  Winter  are  quoted  and  not  No.  1  Califomlan. 

The  fulluwing  are  the  prices  for  California  cargoes  for  off 
coast,  nearly  due  and  prompt  shipments  for  the  past  week. 

O.  O.     P.  S.     N.  D.        Market  for  P.  S. 
Thursday .  .36g6d    36s  d    36s6^   Firm.  Cold. 

Friday  3fj6€d    3663d     SefSd  Held  higher. 

Saturday..  36s6d    363;d     Sesfi  Quiet  but  steady. 

Monday  36s6d    3os3d     36s3d  Steady.  Warmer. 

Tuesday... . 37s  d    36s3d    36s6d  Steady. 

To-day  s  cablegram  is  as  follows: 

Liverpool,  May  11:— Wheat  Buyers  hold  off,  hoping 
to  obtain  concessions.  California  spot  lots,  7s  5id;  off  coast, 
37s;  just  shipped  363  3d;  nearly  due,  3^3  6d:  cargoes  off  coast 
firm  but  less  actire;  on  passage,  quiet;  weather  in  England 
very  fine. 

New  York. 

The  following  shows  the  closing  prices  of  wheat  for  the 
past  week: 

Day.  May  June  July  Aug. 

Thursday   1534  isa     153J  Itii 

Friday   15l|   loll     152  152§ 

Saturday   1521  152}    152?  ISlI 

Monday   15Ii   15  1    V^zl  1524 

Tuesday   150    15U    152  151i 

1^  *Ti'pwing  are  to-days'  telegram : 
IHFW  io».    May  il:_cioBiDg  moruiog  session.— Wheat 
904  cts.  for  •»;^J>(,tp.  lor  oepiemu^' Wa  .for  July,  90  cts. 
''CHiii"tfo         ll;-Wheat-824  cts.  for  May  and  82  cts. 
for  Ji>'' 

San  Francisco. 

WHEAT. 

^nyer  Season.  Buyer  Aug.   SeUet  1892. 
H.       L.       H.      L.       H.  L. 

Thursday  150      1484    1424  142 

Friday  H9f     148J    HIJ  141 

Saturday  152j     15U    142  1418 

Monday  I.i2i     151  i     1454     1454     142}  142 

Tuesday  1515     151t    1414  1414 

The  following  are  to-day's  recorded  sales  on  Call: 
Wheat— Mor  uing   Informal  sersi  n:   Buyer  September — 
loot  ns,  S'AZi:  lUu.  $1,431;  100,  $1  44  ^  c  1.  Regular  eeision: 
Buyer  seasou— 100  tons,  Sl.oO.   aellerl89l   46  tons,  $1.4  J. 
Buyer  September  -]■  0  t  ns,  81.44;  100,  $1  43i  j!  ctl.  After 
noon:   Seller  1892-100  tons.  $1,414 
BARLEY. 
Buyer  Season.       June.  December. 
H.        L.         H.      L.         H.  L. 

Thursday  1  0  99   

Friday  99}      99}      lOli  100   

Saturday  luO  100   

Mond.y  1004     100}    107  1064 

Tuesday  lOlf     lOOJ      102  102   

The  following  are  to-days'  recorded  sales  on  Call. 
Barley— Regular  session:   Buyer  season— 1(  0  tons,  81.114. 
Seller  1892,  new— $1,004;  30^  81.00};  30O,  S1.C04;  500,  81^ctl. 


Markets  by  Telegraph. 

Eastern  Wool  Markets. 

Nbw  Yobk,  May  6. — BracUtreeVs  says:  Some  of  the 
markets  report  a  good  demand  for  wool,  while  oth- 
ers are  meeting  with  quiet  trade.  Manufacturers 
are  buying  where  they  can  find  wools  suitable  to 
their  warns,  and  as  Pome  mirkets  have  a  larger  sup- 
ply of  choice  wools  than  others,  thev  are  goiug  there 
for  stocks.  Prices  remain  about  steady.  The  strength 
developed  at  the  London  sales  did  not  efi'ectthe  mar- 
keta  here.  There  is  too  much  wool  here  and  too 
much  in  sight.  In  Ohio  and  Michigan  wools  there  Is 
very  little  doing.  Quarter-blood  wools  are  in  light 
supply  and  firm.  Texas  wools  are  qultt.  The  demand 
for  Callfo  nla  wool  Is  light.  New  wools  from  this 
Slate  continue  to  arrive,  and  large  lots  are  said  to  be 
on  the  way  Ea-tt.  Territory  wools  are  inactive.  Toe 
total  sales  of  pulled  wools  for  the  week  were  large. 
The  stocki  of  A  and  B  supers  are  small.  Prices  are 
very  firm  on  ail  choice  lots.  The  season  for  long 
wools  1»  over  and  short  wools  will  soon  begin  tocome 
forward.  Australian  wools  are  less  active.  London 
aales  closed  on  Tuefday  with  10,000  bales  taken  for 
this  ^country.  The  prices  at  the  close  were  firm  and 
competl'lon  strong.  The  next  sales  will  open  June 
14tb.  There  coalinues  to  be  a  fairly  active  move- 
ment in  farpet  wools.  Prices  are  steady  and  firm. 
Manufacturers  are  now  engaged  in  making  samples 
for  the  fall  trade. 

Nkw  York.  .May  9.—  Seaboard  sale  records  imply 
an  a'tive  market  but  an  unusual  amount  of  forelsrn 
swells  the  account.  There  seems  to  be  no  stimula- 
ting feature  for  any  gra/le.  Most  holders  continue  to 
be  free  sellers,  and  buyers,  of  course,  will  not  reward 
them  with  hardened  prices.  Driblets  of  news  from 
primal  points  Indicate  Irregular  pricesand  no  prompt 
negotiations  of  the  moment.  Sales  at  New  York 
amount  to.>11000  1b8  domesiic  and  2>i4,000  foreign. 
B<wton  trade  has  been  lar^e.  the  sales  amounting  to 
l,6«4,fXXj  lbs  domestic  and  l,.V)(J.fXjO  Itw  forelgn.chleHy 
carpet.  Quotations  are  reported  quite  as  low  as  at 
any  time  during  the  past  year.  The  outlook  for  the 
new  clip  is  weak.  Philadelphia  has  a  good  attend- 
ance, but  trade  was  restricted  on  account  ol  the 
few  attractive  lines  offering. 

Eastern  Dried  Fruit  Markets. 

Nrw  York,  May  I*.— f;allfomla  dried  fruit  Is  clean- 
Inxtip  fart,  and  the  market  Is  In  better  shape  for 
next  seajw^ri's  goods  than  wat  expected  for  this  dale. 
Tnntt  are  well  worked  off.  and  only  the  Inter- 
nedlate  sl/.«;s  remain  la  first  handi,  say  (ilxtles  to 
e)ghtl«;s,  which  are  quoted  at  0>4ft56!4  cts.  Kalslns- 
Tne  rnariftt )»  low  ari'l  holders  aro  anxious  to  close 
out;  Zi^a^  cts.  has  been  accepted  for  four  cars  of 
Tbiee  Crown  for  Cblcat(o,  and  seven  carloftdi  to  a 


New  York  firm,  at  3  cts.  Many  of  the  latter  are  damp 
and  sticky,  but  the  good  ones  ma  /»  the  price  a  safe 
one,  even  at  a  summer  risk.  The  stock  of  Valenclas 
here  on  April  bOth  was  300  boxes.  Apricots  are 
steady  at  9@10>^  cts. 

California  Fruit  East. 

Chicago,  May  10.— California  Dried  Fruits— Are 
ruling  very  steady.  Arrivals  are  small.  Of  raisins 
there  is  still  a  fair  to  good  supply  on  the  market, 
but  otherwise  the  offerings  are  very  moderate.  De- 
mand is  very  fair  foi  all  lines. 

Chicago,  May  10  —California  Cherries— Sell  mod- 
erately; boxes,  8@10  fts,  $4;  8®  10  fcs,  black.  84@4  50. 

New  York,  May  8  —Sales  at  auction  to-day  Kock- 
port  cheriles  at  82  per  box.     No  demand  for  white 
Chcriies.   Black  Tartarlans  brought  $7  per  box. 
Eastern  Hop  Markets. 

New  York,  May  8:  Hops  have  been  neglected  all 
the  week.  Brewers  took  a  few  lots  when  their  views 
were  met,  and  in  this  way  State  ranged  one  cent 
lower.  The  offering,  however,  is  not  general,  as  late 
English  and  continental  advances  are  strong  allies 
for  holders  of  straight  choice  lines.  Pacific  rates  thus 
are  unchanged,  options  are  dead.  June  Coast  is 
bad,  aid  asked  24@26>^  cts. 

Miscellaneous. 

Nbw  YoRk,  May,  9:  Lima  beans  are  quiet,  at  $.1.65 
®1.70  spot  per  bushel.   Mustard  seed  is  steady. 

General  Remarks  and  Statistics. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  of  produce  at  this  port  for  7  days  ending  May 
9,  '93,  were  as  follows : 


Flour,  qr.  sks   93,381 

Wheat,  ctls  

Barky,  "   

Rye,  "   

Oats,  •'   

Corn,  "   

Butter,  "   

do  bxs   

do  bbls   

do  k  gs   

do  tubs   

do  4  bxs 


80,232 
11,860 
173 
ItiO 
5,420 
1,9  iO 
83S 
2 
5 
24 
452 


Bran,       sks    14,000 

Buckwheat  "  

MiddUngs   "   4,420 

Chicory,  bbls   160 

Hop",  "   

Wool,       •'    2,569 

Hay,     ton    1,210 

Straw,     "    95 

Wine,  gals   165,850 

Brandy,  "    15,650 

Raisins,  bxs    1,050 


♦Cheese,  ctls   1,261 

do    bxj   158 

Eggs,    doz   55,400 

do      "  Eastern   95,100 

Beans,  sks   14,201 

Potatoes,  sks   14,603 

Onions,      "    1,303 

♦Uverl'd,  221  ctls. 

Receipts  Outside  of  California. 

The  receipts  of  certain  articles  of  produce  from  Oregon, 
Washington  and  other  distant  points  compare  as  follows ; 

July  1,  '9j  to  July  1,  '91  to 
May  9, '91.      May  7,  T" 


Honey, 

Peanut3,3ks   

Walnuts  '■   

Almonds "   

Mustard  '*   

Flax  "   

Popcorn  "   

Broom  corn,  bbls  


27 


Flour,  }  sks   343.123 

Wheat,  ctls   1,349,676 


41it,025 
1,267,470 
51,533 
403,500 
6,6(8 
431 
3,498 
132.635 


Barley,'   "    268,512 

Oats,      "    324,562 

Wool,  bales    6,063 

Hops,     "    443 

Rye.  sks   210 

Potatoes  Bks   98,556 

Cereals. 

Dealing  in  futures  on  Call  Board  ha5  been  more 
active.  So  far  the  flue  uations  do  not  aflFord  much 
of  an  opportunity  to  make  quick  turns;  this  is  accep- 
tedL.as  evidence  that  dealers  are_  watching  more 

The  local  wheat  market  has  a  strong  undertone, 
notwithstanding  the  studied  eff'orts  of  a  bear  cdntin- 
gent  to  depress  prices.  It.  now  begins  to  look  as  if 
the  world's  wheat  crop  and  the  statistical  position  of 
wheat  are  favorable  to  farmers,  yet  fuller  advices 
are  required  to  warrant  farmers  and  dealers  to  oper- 
ate on  it.  Receipts  of  wheat  are  light.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  supply  in  the  country  is  light.  Several 
charters  were  made  the  past  week  and  at  rates  which 
show  a  slight  advance.  Crop  advices  in  this  State, 
Oregon  and  Washington  are  uniformly  favorable. 

The  receipts  of  barley  are  light,  with  the  bulk 
coming  to  hand  being  dark  grade.  Brewing  grades 
are  ia  light  ►upply.  It  now  looks  as  If  better  prices 
( an  be  reasonably  looked  for  in  the  more  choice  grades. 
New  crop  barley  is  expected  to  come  in  quite  freely 
innextmonlh.  Rains  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State  greatly  Improved  the  crop  prospects  in  that 
section. 

Oats  are  steady;  for  bright  choice  grades  an  advance 
is  obtainable.  The  supp  y  in  this  State  and  also  up 
north  Is  light.  Crop  prospects  in  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington are  said  to  be  very  favorable. 

Corn  does  not  exhibit  much  strength.  The  export 
demand  has  fallen  off  while  the  home  demand  is 
light.   Rains  have  improved  the  crop  prospects. 

Rye  continues  dull  and  heavy. 

The  imports  into  Germany  for  the  first  two  months 
of  the  present  year  ending  February  29  were  9.328,000 
bushels  of  wheat,  against  3,r 00,000  bushels  fjr  the 
same  time  last  year.  The  Imports  of  rye  were  3  584.CO0 
bushels,  against  2,448,000  bushels  for  the  correspond- 
ing time  last  year.  The  imports  of  barley  were 
4.722,000  bushels,  against  5,392,000  bushels  last  year, 
and  corn  4,720,000  bu-hels,  against  2,288,000  bushels. 

Mark  Lane  Express,  April  18:  The  exportations 
from  the  Atlantic  ports  are  not  excessive,  and  both 
France  and  Germany  are  buying  with  anwonted 
vigor.  Antwerp,  too,  is  2s.  dearer  from  the  1st  of  the 
month,  and  as  the  British  markets  show  a  net  de- 
cline of  Is.  6d.  for  the  same  period,  the  diff'erenceln 
the  situation  is  not  less  than  33.  6d.  per  qr.  The 
eff'ect  of  this  change  will  probably  be  that  whereas 
at  the  end  of  March  the  United  Kingdom  had  the 
pick  of  American  and  Indian  off'ers,  the  preference 
at  the  end  of  April  will  rest  with  the  Continent. 
Californian  wheat  on  passage  to  the  United  Kingdom 
is  still  a  large  quantity,  but  1.426  000  qrs.  is  a  total 
which  shows  an  important  modification  since  March 
17th,  when  1,801,000  qrs.  were  afloat.  Californian 
wheat  is  now  cheap.  38s.  per  qr.  at  Mark  Lane  and 
7s.  5d.  per  cental  at  Liverpool,  but  the  center  of  de- 
pres.sion  is  to  be  found  In  Indian  sorts,  which  a  fall 
of  silver  to  39  J^d.  per  ounce  has  caused  to  be  forced 
on  tale  at  32s.  for  a  good  medium  quality  such  as  No. 
2  Calcutta.  The  South  American  Republics  are  ship- 
ping wheat  a  good  deal  more  freely  than  had  been 
expected.  Chile  Is  poor,  owing  to  the  recent  civil 
war,  and  English  gold  is  in  great  request.  Thus  we 
have  200,000  qrs.  of  Chilian  wheat  already  on  i  assage 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  100,000  qrs.  In  course  of 
shipping.  The  trade,  while  recognizing  this  fact  by 
only  quoting  363.,  against  393.  paid  for  Chilean  wheat 
in  March,  will  do  well  to  reC'  gnize  that  no  lasting 
expansion  of  Chilean  wheat  production  is  likely.  On 
the  contrary,  we  hear  that  the  southern  province  has 
gone  very  largely  out  of  cultivation. 

Oregon  Crops. 

Oregon  Crop-Weather  Bulletin  for  the  month  of 
April  reports  as  follows  ;  Throughout  Oregon  the 
rains  during  April  have  been  in  excess  of  the  normal 
amount.  The  rains  have  penetrated  the  soil,  and 
it  is  now  more  thoroughly  moistened  than  it  has  been 
for  years.  Water  stands  on  the  lowlands  of  Wlll- 
amet'e  valley.  Temperature  has  been  from  two  to 
four  degrees  below  tne  normal  for  the  month.  This 
deficiency  is  apparent  In  every  section  of  the  S  ate 
from  the  retarded  condition  of  vegetation.  The 
season  is  fully  four  weeks  late.  Frosts  occurred  with 
unusual  frequency,  and  they  did  slight  damage  to  the 
fruit  Interests.  A  severe  wind  and  rain  storm,  one 
of  the  most  severe  on  record,  occurred  on  the  24lh. 
There  has  been  a  marked  deflcloncy  In  sunfhine  and 
an  excess  In  the  number  of  cloudy  and  rainy  days. 
The  weath(>r  has  delayed  spring  seeding  and  farmln? 
operations  In  general.  It  has  been  unfavorable  to 
shearing  and  lambing.  The  latter  has  been  very  sue- 


cefsful,  however,  fully  86  per  cent  of  the  lambs  being 
saved.  The  wool  clip  is  unusually  good,  the  staple 
being  long  and  remarkably  clean.  The  acreage  of 
gralu  is  as  large  as  ever  before,  and  consid>?rable  is 
yet  to  be  sown.  That  which  is  sown  is  m  first-class 
condition,  except  In  a  few  places  on  the  lowlands 
of  the  Willamette  valley.  The  wheat  has  a  good 
stand  and  has  stooled  well.  Though  the  seasou  is 
late,  yet  vegetation  is  healthy  and  offers  bright  pros- 
pects. 

Feedstuff. 

Improved  natural  feed  has  restricted  the  demand, 
and  as  the  receipts  of  both  bran  and  middlings  have 
been  free,  prices  shaded  off.  Ground  barley  is  ►trong 
in  sympathy  with  the  grain.   Feed  meal  is  weak. 

Rains  the  past  fortnight  are  reported  to  have  done 
considerable  damage  to  hay  cut  and  not  cared  for, 
but  growing  crops  are  benefited.  At  this  writing  ad- 
vices regarding  the  crop  are  conflicting,  but  the 
general  tenor  is  favorable.  It  is  claimed  that  many 
fields  of  grain  which  would  have  been  cut  for  hay 
will  be  harvested,  but  on  the  other  hand,  many 
fields  reserved  for  hay  will  yield  heavier  crops. 
There  is  a  good  demand  for  choice  old  hay. 
Dairy  Produce. 

The  receipts  of  butter,  cheese  and  Eggs  at  San 
Francisco  in  April  were  as  follows: 

Butter.        Cheese.  Eggs. 

Sources —  Lbs.  Lbs.  Doz. 

California  1,785,950         639,000  231,988 

Oregon   2,400  1,900  90 

Eastern   4,700         162,000  357,990 


Totals  1,793  050 

January   502.200 

February   622,550 

March  1,188,700 


802  900  590,068 

476,91)0  420,345 

313,500  259,765 

574,2j0  358,75i 


Four  months  4,106,500      2,167,500  1,619,934 

During  the  first  four  months  of  1891  the  receipts 
were  3,903,600  lbs  butter,  2,152,300  as  cheese,  and 
1,385,047  doz.  eggs. 

Notwithstanding  continued  heavy  receipts  of  but- 
ter, the  market  is  strong  at  an  advance.  So  far  as 
the  writer  can  learn,  there  is  more  butter  beirg 
packed  than  ever  before.  The  packing  is  done  iu 
any  style  wanted  by  buyers.  It  is  claimed  that  con- 
siderable butter  has  been  put  iuto  pickle,  which 
tastes  more  or  less  of  weed.  This  will  tell  against 
any  brand  of  butter,  tasting  of  weed  and  packtd  for 
future  use.  Creameries  and  dairies  up  North,  and 
also  those  in  Nevada,  are  in  full  operation.  They 
supply  the  markets  in  their  States. 

Cheese  is  weak.  Receipts  are  large  and  demand 
more  or  le-s  offish.  Concessions  are  necessary  to  in 
duce  free  buying. 

Eggs,  after  selling  lower,  are,  at  this  writing,  firmer 
with  a  slight  advance  obtainable  for  the  more  choice 
frest  laid.  Cool  weather  has  been  in  favor  of  holders 
Vegetables. 

Garden  truck  shows  more  or  less  firmness,  with 
prices  fluctuating  according  to  receipts  and  demand. 
Warm  and  clear  weather  is  now  wanted  for  the 
plants  to  make  a  rapid  growtn.  Unseasonable 
weather  put  the  plants  back,  but,  as  the  ground  is 
well  soaked  by  rains,  the  benefit  will  be  large.  Peas 
continue  weak.  String  beans  and  summer  squash 
are  slow  in  coming  in. 

Onions,  if  old  aud  choice  good  keepers,  fetch  good 
prices,  but  poor  keepers,  and  also  new,  favor  buyers. 
The  crop  promises  to  be  large. 

New" potatoes  are  strong  at  a  slight  advance.  Choice 
and  more  matured  are  in  good  request  for  shipment 

- — ^^..^^..o   ....o    fjiVlsT  ctoady.  many 

dealers  taking  them  in  preference  to  new,  owing  to 
the  lower  prices. 

Fruit. 

Bains  did  considerable  damage  to  strawberries  in 
some  localities,  but  the  general  eff'ect  will  be  bene- 
ficial. Strawberries  have  a  wide  range.  The  tone 
was  weaker  to-day.  Raspberries  and  gooseberries 
are  coming  in  slowly.  The  crop  promises  to  be  a  full 
average. 

Cold  and  generally  unseasonable  weather  has 
put  the  fruit  season  back.  It  will  not  be  much  if  any 
earlier  than  it  was  in  last  year.  The  general  quality 
and  size  of  fruits  this  year  will  be  a  decided  improve- 
ment over  that  in  last  year. 

Cherries  are  coming  in  slowly.  The  qualitv  shows 
a  slight  Improvement,  but  warmth  and  sunshine  are 
required  to  bring  them  out  more  perfectly.  The 
rains  have  not  done  any  material  damage;  there 
are  a  few  cracked  cherries,  but  the  fruit  is  compact. 
Had  warm,  growing  weather  ruled  instead  of 
cold,  the  damage  would  have  been  large.  Damage 
to  apricots  and  prunes  has  been  exaggerated.  The 
fruit  wiU  be  large  and  of  excellent  q  uality.  Extra 
sizes  will  make  up  a  very  large  part  of  that  lost  by 
there  being  a  lessened  number  of  fruit  to  the  tree. 
Mr.  Nash,  of  Eveleth  &  Nash,  writes  from  Santa 
Clara  county  that  the  fruit  crop  will  be  a  good  aver- 
age and  of  good  quality. 

Reports  are  current  that  contracts  have  been  made 
for  several  orchards,  but  pariiculars  are  withheld. 
The  present  outlook  is  greatly  Improved  over  the 
prospects  of  about  four  weeks  ago. 

Choice  to  fancy  oranges  are  scarce  and  wanted. 
Poor  oranges  continue  in  good  supply,  although 
the  stock  now  here  is  smaller  than  at  anytime  in  this 
year. 

Lemons  and  limes  are  dull  and  weak. 
Dried  fruits  are  in  light  supply.   Odds  and  ends 
are  being  picked  up  for  shipment 
Raisins  are  slow.   The  stock  is  light. 

Wool. 

More  life  is  repor'ed  to  the  market,  but  at  prices 
not  showing  any  material  change  over  those  ruling 
at  the  commencement  of  the  scison.  It  is  only 
desirable  clips  for  special  use  that  fetch  an  advance. 
It  is  reported  that  considerable  buying  has  been 
done  in  the  interior.  F.  P.  McLenan  &  Co.  and 
other  scourers  continue  to  report  running  to  full 
capacity. 

Live  Stock. 

The  market  is  weak  at  lower  figures  for  bullocks 
and  mutton  sheep.  The  lower  prices  are  due  to  free 
off'erin?B  and  a  lessened  consumption,  owing  to 
more  vegetables.  With  stock  in  good  condition 
owners  are  always  anxious  sellers,  particularly  with 
the  season  so  far  advaneed  as  it  is  now. 

Miscellaneous. 

From  reliable  adrices  up  to  May  11,  the  following  sum- 
mary tonnage  movement  Is  compiled: 

^On  the  way—,  In  port-^ 

1892.          1891.  18J2.  1891. 

San  Francisco  221,951      273,466  •tl40,214  65,190 

San  Diego                  14,261        18,271  4,084   

San  Pedro                  11,389         7,650  ....  ■) 

Oregon                       24,'207       3S,293  19,418    S  18,181 

Puget  Sound   17.163       18,961    J 


Prices  Current. 

GENERAL  PRODUCE. 


Totals  288,971      351,621         163,716      83  371 

•Engaged  for  wheat,  1892,  19,272;  1891,  El,612  tFor  new 
crop  loading,  9,5t6 

Tue  statistics  of  produce  exports  from  this  port  from 
July  1st  to  May  4th,  compiled  from  the  most  reliable 
sources  aggregatj  as  follows: 

1691-93.  189')-91. 

Wheat,  ctls  12,390,301  12,276  9-.2 

Flour,  bbU   932.144  1,072  724 

Barley,  ctls   1,901.632  280,953 

Poultry  strengthened  slightly  during  the  week  but 
at  the  close  the  market  is  a  shade  weaker,  owing  to 
Eastern  shipments  being  near  at  hand. 

In  hops  there  is  absolutely  nothing  new  to 
report.  Crop  advices  are  generally  favorable  in  this 
State. 

Nuts  are  sluggish.  The  recelptsof  beans  are  heavy, 
but  it  is  claimed  ithat  the  bulk  was  purchased 
previous  to  shipment. 

Honeyis  scarce  but  no  higher. 


Extra  obofoe  In  good  packages  fetch  an  advsnoe  on  tap 
i|  aotatious,  wDlle  very  poor  grade*  sell  lees  than  the  lower 
quotatiouB.  Wi:i.>NiSDAT,  May  11.  18(2 

BEANS  AND  PEAS,      I  FLfJUR. 

Bayo,  ctl  2  ro      2  20  i^xtra, OityMillg  4  65  ^  4  75 

Butter   2  50  @  3  05  iDoOountryMlllB  4  50  ig  4  76 

Pea  2  2:1  ^  2  80  4upertine   2  75  9  3  10 

Bed  2  15  S  2  40  NUTS- Jobbiho. 

Pink   1  9U  «  2  IS  t  WalnuU,  OaL  lb 

8m»U  White   . .  2  20  ^  2  65  Do  Choice  

Large  White. .. .  2  20  @  2  45  Do  paper  shell.. 
Uma   2  20      2  40  A.kaoDds,  stt  shl. 


ITld  Peas.blkeye  1  3u  @  1  60 

Dogr»en   1  5)  ®  2  CO 

D3  Nlles   1  3f)  &  1  40 

HpUt   4  .50  @  5  50 

BUTTKB. 
C»L  Poor  to  fatr.tti  15  @  - 
Do  good  to  choice  18  (g  — 
Do  Glltedged... 


4  I 

6  I 

7  I 
10 
12  • 


2U 


Do  Creamery  rolls 
Do  doGiltedge.. 

Eastern   —  ^g  — 

CHEESE. 
Oal.  choice  mjld  —  @  9 
Do  fair  to  good  74  — 
Do  gilt  edged..  —  @  10 
Young  Am>-rlca  —  @  11 
EGGS. 

Oal.  ranch,  doz.  18  @  — 
Dodo  selected..     —  @  20 

Do  store   16  (S  — 

Eastern   16  @  18 

FEED. 

Bran,  ton  17  CO  @18  CO 

Feedmeal          26  00  ©28  CO 

Or-d  Barley. ...  22  00  ©23  60 

Middlings  19  50  (a21  01 

OU  Cake  Meal..  <fl25  CO 

Manhattan  Food  ^  cwt.  7  50 
HAY. 

Wheat,  per  ton.  12  00  ffl  — 

Do  choice   #'5  00 

Wheat  andOatelO  OD  ai3  60 

Wild  Oats  10  00  @  

Cultivated  do.. 10  00  @  

T>„_1«..  In  n/1  .«T)  tin 


6  @ 
64 
11 


Caper  "hell. 

Hard  Shea  

tiraall  

Pecans  small... 

Do  large   14(^ 

Peauute   li 

FllbertB   I04 

Hickory   7  _ 

Chwtnute   lU(g 


7} 

8 
13 
16 

3 

124 
8 
16 


ONrONB 
Silver  HUn.Cholce 

per  ctl   1  75  @  2  00 

Pair  to  Good. . .  I  00  M  1  SO 

Cut   50  &  — 

New  Beds   50  @  90 

POTATOES. 
Early  Ito^e,  ctl .     25  ^  40 
Burbank Seedling,  50  70 
Do  di  Oregon..     60  @  1  IS 
Do  Humboldt..     40  76 

River  Reds   20  4S 

New   80  ®  1  15 

Sweets   —  — 

POULTRY. 


Roosters.old... 

Do  young  

Broilers,  email. 


6  00  (a 

i  00 

.  6  50  S 

8  00 

8  00  (g 

12  00 

.  3  00  g 

4  50 

S  00  (g 

7  00  ^ 

9  00 

175  <a 

2  00 

.  2  25  (g 

3  00 

20 

.    19  i 

21 

Clover   ® 

Straw  bale   45  @ 

GRAIN.  ETC 
Barley,  feed,  ctl,     963  « 

Do  Choice   1  0i4@ 

Do  Brewing  ....  1  05  @ 
Do  do  Choice...  1  15  (S 
DodoGiltedge..  1  18| 
Do  Chevalier..., 
Do  do  Giltedge. 

liuckwheat  

Com,  White.... 
Yellow,  large 


1  05  @  1  40 
,  1  45  @  1  50 
-  @  - 

,  1  324®  

.  1  30  i  

Do  small   1  S24@  

Oats,  milling....  1  46ift  — 
Feed,  Choice....  1  43|a  — 

Do  good   1  35  @  — 

Do  fair   1  30  @  — 

Surprise   1  50  @  — 

Black  Cal   1  15  ft*  — 

Do  Oiegon         1  30  @  — 

Gray   1  274S 

Rye   1  374.4  — 

Wheat,  milling. 
Gilt  edged....  I  E74@  — 

Da  Choice          1  65  @  — 

Do  (air  to  good..  1  51}9  — 
shipping,  cbo'ce  1  5i}S  — 

Do  good   1  fO  «t  — 

Do  UiT   1  474®  — 

Oommon  1  43  @  — 

Sonora   1  45  @  1  574 

HOPB. 

1891  Choice  to  Ex.  26  @  — 
Fair  to  Good...     22  @  — 


Manhattan  Egg 
Food  ^  cwt,. .11  50  @ 
PRO  VISIONS. 


Oal.Bacon,he'vy,ti 

943 

11  (S 

11 

Cal.  Sm'k'dBeef 

1?4§ 

Hams,  Cal  salt'd 

10  S 

do  Eastern... 

1241 

SEEDS. 

Alfalfa  

12  a 

124 

Clove',  Red  

14  @ 

15 

White  

2 

4 

Uustard,  yellow 

4 

do  Brown .... 

34 

WOOL. 


Spbino.  18S2. 
Homb't  &Men'ciDO  16  £ 

}  20 

Sac'to  valley. . . . 

16  q 

S  Joaquin  valley 

11  Q 

i  16 

Oala'v  4  F'thH. 

15  1 

[  174 

Oregon  Eastern. 

10  a 

1  17 

do  valley  

Bo'n  Coast,  det. . 

10  6 

1  12 

Nevada  (S  ate). 

15  1 

6  17 

HONEY. 

WhiteComb,2-a) 

8  0 

>  11 

do  do  1-lb  frame 

10  <i 

13 

White  extract'd 

-  7 

Amber  do 

!  6i 

Beeswax,  lb.... 

25  i 

i  - 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

Choice  selected.  In  good  packages,  letch  an  advance  on  the 
quotations,  while  very  poor  grades  sell  less  than  the  lower 


quotations. 

Limes,  Mex  ....  2  00  @  3  00 

Do  Cal   —  ®  — 

Lemons,  box          50  (8  2  50 

Do  Sicily   6  00  @  — 

Oranges,  Seed- 
lings 

Redlands          1  75  @  2  25 

River  ide  1  50  (3!  1  75 

Los  Angeles 
Do  Navels— 


Wednesday,  May  11,  1892. 
Cherries,  box. 
Black   1  00  O  2  25 


White. 

Beets,  sk  

Carrots,  sk  

Okra,  dry,  Ih. . . . 
Parsnips,  ctL... 
Peppers,  dry,  lb 

1  25  ®  1  50  !Do  green  

rumipa,  ctl. . . 


Kedl  nds         3  PO  @  4  50  Cabbage,  100  Ibe 

Los  Angeles..  2  50  @  2  75  jGarlic,  lb  

Riverside         2  50  @  3  50  |.'!quash,Mrft,  tnl2  00  (gl5  OO 

Duarte   2  50  «  3  CO  'DoSummer,box  1  00  ftt  3  00 

Oranges  frosted  and  poor  Tomatoes,  box.  —  @  — 
sell  at  a  decline  of  $l@31  5t ,  Asparaigus,  box  1  00  @  — 
per  box  on  the  above  quota  Do  choice  to  ex.  2  00  @  — 
tions.  Peas,  green,  sk.     50  1" 

Strawberries,  per  chest —        Do  sweet   50 

Lorgworth...  6  UJ  (Sll  00  IRhubarb,  box.. 

Sharpness        4  00  @  6  CO  jString  Beans.. 

Gooseberries,^  | Cucumbers,  doz 

pound   4  @      7  jVIushTOoms  — 

Raspberries,  bkt    25  @    40  Egg  Plant,  lb. . . 


Live  Stock. 


MUTTON. 

Wethers   7  O— 

Ewee   64*?— 

Do  Spring   8}@— 


BEEF. 

Stall  fed   54  (a  - 

Grass  fed,  extra          f4?  — 

First  quality   5  @  — 

Reicond  quality   i^'ct  — 

Third  quality  4  @  -  HOGS. 

Bulls  and  thin  Cows. .  2  _ 

VEAL.  I  Light,  ^  tt).  oents. 

Range,  heavy  5  @  —  Heavy 

Do  fight  6  @  —  Feeders 

Dairy  6  *  — IStock  Hogs, 


Grain  and  Wool  Bags. 

Calcutta,  spot   71 9 

Do,  June-July   7t@ 

Wool  Bags   36  @ 


An  Efficient  Machine. 

Messrs.  Truman,  Hooker  &  Co.  handed 
us  the  following  letter  from  one  of  their 
agents  in  Oregon  unsolicited: 

''LImpqua,  Or.,  May  7,  1892. 

Messrs.  Truman,  Hooker  &•  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal — Gentlemen:  Last  February  I  purchased  a 
Pacifi-:  Spader  Harrow  from  you,  and  after  Riving 
it  a  thorough  trial  cultivating  my  orchard,  am 
pleased  to  say  that  it  is  by  far  the  best  cultivator 
that  I  have  ever  used.  It  pulverizes  the  soil  and 
kills  young  weeds  in  a  way  that  no  other  machine  I 
have  ever  seen  can  compare  with. 

Owing  to  the  open  winter,  weeds  did  not  stop 
growing,  and  when  we  commenced  plowing,  they 
were  three  feet  high.  We  turned  them  UDdc;r  and 
put  the  spader  on  the  ground  and  it  did  its  work 
right  from  the  start,  never  dragging  up  the  weeds 
as  any  other  cultivator  would. 

I  would  not  t»ke  $100  for  it  and  do  without. 

No  man  with  five  acres  can  afford  to  do  without 
the  Pacific  Spader,  Respectfully, 

S.  D.  Evans." 
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Action  of  Frost  on  Cotton. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Manchester 
Section  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry, 
a  short  communication  by  Mr.  C.  F.  S. 
Rothwell,  on  "The  Action  of  Frost  on 
Cotton,"  was  read.  The  literature  published 
on  this  subject,  said  the  author,  gave  the 
idea  that  cotton  was  "tendered"  by  frost. 
To  quote  Hummel's  "Dyeing  of  Textile 
Fabrics,''  "  the  evidence  on  this  point  was 
conflicting,  and  it  was  quite  conceivable 
that  the  crystallization  might  act  injuriously 
in  a  mechanical  way,  and  that  the  atmos- 
pheric ozone  might  also  exercise  some  slight 
destructive  influence."  This  uncertainty 
might  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that,  until 
recently,  no  reliable  machine  for  testing  the 
strength  of  the  cloth  was  available.  To 
decide  the  question,  two  pieces  of  "mad- 
der bleached "  cloth,  one  of  good  and  the 
other  of  very  poor  quality,  were  placed  in 
water  for  ten  minutes,  withdrawn,  and  with- 
out squeezing  were  exposed  to  a  temperature 
of  4°  C.  (28°  F.)  The  cloth  was  quite  stiff 
in  three  minutes,  and,  when  the  ice  had 
evaporated,  its  strength  was  tested  in  Good- 
brand's  machine  against  some  of  the  orig- 
inal cloth,  when  the  breaking  weights  were 
found  to  be  identical.  The  trials  were  re- 
peated, the  cloth  being  frozen  for  16  hours. 
In  this  case  also  the  strengths  were  found 
to  be  identical.  It  was  thus  evident  that 
cotton  was  not  "tendered"  by  the  freezing 
of  water  within  it,  at  any  rate  not  when  in 
the  ordinary  width.  If  the  fiber  were  com- 
pressed to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  as  would 
happen  at  the  bottom  of  a  wagon  load,  the 
cloth  mi,<ht  probably  be  weakened  me- 
chanically by  the  crystallization  of  the 
water,  but  he  had  no  proof  of  this.  The  pre- 
vailing oppinion  that  cloth  was  weakened 
by  frost  had,  no  doubt,  arisen  from  the  fact 
that  when  the  fibers  were  frozen  stiff  they 
were  easily  snapped,  but  any  stiffening 
body,  such  as  gum,  would  have  the  same 
effect,  and  this  had  obviously  nothing  to  do 
with  the  actual  strength  of  the  fiber. — Tex- 
tile Mercury. 

The  Coyote. 

SOLEDAD,  Monterey  Co.,  May  5. 

To  THE  Editor: — Living  in  a  neighbor- 
hood where  coyotes  are  very  destructive,  I 
wish  to  contribute  my  mite  in  favor  of  the 
scalp  bounty.  When  small  and  defenseless 
stock  is  destroyed  the  producers  of  such 
stock  suffer  loss,  so  also  the  consumer,  be- 
cause the  production  is  lessened  and  the  con- 
sumer pays  a  higher  price;  herein  is  the  uni- 
versal benefit  of  the  coyote  bounty,  which  is 
a  very  small  tax  compared  with  the  great 
benefits  resulting.  We  (myself  and  family) 
have  lost  about  $200  per  annum  for  the  last 
20  years  by  the  depredations  of  coyotes. 

We  have  often  tried  to  poison  them,  and 
sometimes  succeed;  occasionally  we  shoot 
one.  Since  the  coyote  bounty  law  they  have 
decreased,  and  as  they  continue  to  become 
less  we  can  afford  to  increase  the  reward  for 
their  destruction  to  any  reasonable  sum. 

T.  C.  Herbert. 


Quicksand. — The  reason  a  person  sinks 
in  quicksand  is  because  the  latter  is  com- 
posed chiefly  of  small  particles  of  mica 
mixed  largely  with  water.  The  mica  is  so 
smooth  that  the  fragments  slip  upon  each 
other  with  the  greatest  facility,  so  that  any 
heavy  body  which  displaces  them  will  sink, 
and  continue  to  sink  until  a  solid  bottom  is 
reached.  When  particles  of  sand  are  ragged 
and  angular,  any  weight  pressing  on  them 
will  crowd  them  together  until  they  are 
compacted  into  a  solid  mass.  A  sand  com- 
posed of  mica  or  soapstone,  when  mixed 
with  sufficient  water,  seems  incapable  of 
such  consolidation. 


rADVBETISEMBNT.] 

Mass  Meeting. 

The  People's  Party  of  Alameda  Co.  will  hold  a 
mass  convention  at  Haywards  on  Saturday,  May 
ai,  1892,  at  10  A.  M.  Every  person  living  in  this 
county  interested  in  this  movement  is  cordially  in- 
vited to  attend.  General  business  pertaining  to  this 
county  will  be  transacted,  county  ticket  put  up,  and 
delegates  (one  to  each  Supervisor  District)  will  be 
elected  to  attend  the  State  Convention  at  Stockton, 
June  I.  1892,  where  Slate  ticket  will  be  put  up  and 
delegates  will  be  elected  to  attend  the  National 
Convention  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  .Tuly  4,  1892,  for 
nominating  United  .States  presidential  candidates. 

H.  B.  Valpev, 
Chairman  Co.  Central  Committee. 


Complimentary  Sampiea. 

PtrsnDt  recelvioK  this  paper  mkrked  are  requested  to 
cxkmio  its  contents,  terms  of  subscription,  and  (;ive  It 
'heir  own  patronage,  and  as  far  as  practicable,  aid  In 
circiilat'.og  the  journal,  and  making  Its  value  more 
widely  known  to  others,  and  extending  its  influonce  in 
th<.  cause  it  faithfully  serves.  Subscription,  paid  In  ad- 
vance.e  moa.,11',  10  mos.,  S2;  IK  moR.,  S8.  Extra  copies 
mailed  for  10  cents,  if  ordered  soon  enough.  If  already 
a  lubKrilMr,  please  show  the  paper  to  otheri. 


How  Society  is  Indebted  to  Invention. 

In  the  "  Relation  of  Invention  to  the 
Conditions  of  Life,''  in  the  Cosmopolitan 
Mas;azine,  Mr.  G.  H.  Knight  says: 

With  each  step  in  industrial  progress  not 
only  is  the  greater  the  number  who  can  be 
warmed,  fed  and  clothed,  and  the  better  are 
their  life  conditions,  but  in  default  of  such 
progress  a  vast  majority  would  not  have 
lived  at  all.  It  is  to  industry,  guided  by 
scientific  methods,  and  to  science  that  con- 
cerns itself  with  practical  applications  of  its 
discoveries,  that  we  are  indebted  for  such 
magical  arts  as  that  which  makes  light  itself 
depict  for  posterity  the  very  features  and  ex- 
pressions of  the  life  it  once  illuminated;  for 
the  kindred  art  whereby  scenes  in  the  most 
remote  legions  are  made  to  pass  in  realistic 
panorama  before  the  pleasantly  cheated  vi- 
sion; for  the  instrument  which,  having  ana 
lyzed  the  sunbeam  and  revealed  the  chemi- 
cal constituents  of  distant  constellations,  be- 
comes, in  the  hands  of  the  metallurgist,  the 
means  of  determining  the  precise  instant  at 
which  to  arrest  the  process  of  "  conversion  " 
in  the  Bessemer  steel  manufacture.  It  is  to 
invention  that  society  is  indebted,  not  alone 
for  the  refinements,  but  for  every  necessary 
of  modern  life;  for  food,  clothing,  and  shel- 
ter; for  the  arts  of  spoken,  written  and 
printed  speech;  for  the  means  of  flashing  the 
very  voice  to  a  listener  in  a  distant  city,  or 
catching  the  fugitive,  tremulous  tones  and 
storing  them  for  the  delectation  of  gener- 
ations yet  unborn;  for  music,  poetry,  and  the 
plastic  arts;  for  locomotion  by  land,  by  sea, 
and  even  through  the  circumambient  air;  for 
the  gift  of  soothing  with  healing  wings  the 
bed  of  anguish;  for  the  ability  from  this  tiny 
speck  of  earthly  life  to  sound  the  abysses  ol 
time,  thought  and  space. 


SECOND  EDITION. 


REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 


Improved  Hay  Tools. 

The  new  catalogue  of  the  Louden  Ma- 
chinery Co.,  Fairfield,  Iowa,  is  out,  and 
shows  by  its  illustrated  pages  the  wonderful 
advance  that  has  been  made  in  this  particu- 
lar line.  Every  man  who  has  an  acre  of 
hay  should  see  this  catalogue.  Write  to 
the  above  firm,  and  they  will  send  it  free. 

The  book  ie  <ill«<l  witU  voUiaLiIc  auU 

information. 


llALIFORNIA  IrUITS 


HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 

A  MANUAL  OF  METHODS  WHICH  HAVE  YIELDED 
GREATEST  SUCCESS;  WITH  LISTS  OF  VARIETIES 
BEST   ADAPTED  TO   THE  DIFFERENT 
DISTRICTS  OF  THE  STATE. 

PRACTICAL,  EXPLICIT, COMPREHENSIVE. 

EmbodyInK  the  Exiwrience  and  Methods  of  Hundreds 
of  Successful  Growers,  and  Constituting  a  Trust- 
worthy Guide  by  which  the  Inexjierienced 
may  Successfully  Produce  the  Fruits 
for  w.  ith  Calltorniais  Famous. 

BY  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M. 

Assoc.  Prof.  Agriculture,  Horticulture  and  Entomology, 
University  of  California;  Horticultural  Editor  Paoipio 
ROBAL  Prbss,  San  Francisco;  Secretary  California 
State  Horticultural  Society;  President  Cali- 
fornia State  Floral  Society;  President 
San  Francisco  Microscopical  Society. 

Large  0cta70-599  Pages,  Folly  iiinstratel 

PRICE  $3,  POSTPAID. 

PUBLISHKD  BT 

THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

Pdblishkbs  Paoifio  Rubal  Peess, 
220  Market  Street,  Elevator  12  Front  Street. 

SAN  FRAN0I8OO,  OAL. 


WANTED. 


An  experienced  married  man  to  take  charge  of  and 
work  a  forty-acre  fruit  ranch  forty  miles  from  San 
Francisco,  on  railroad.  Good  naghborhood.  Good 
house.  Give  number  in  family;  your  age;  amount  of 
experience  and  reference.  Add  1  ess, 
M.  S.  W., 

932  PlDe  Street, 

Han  Francisco,  Csl. 


Our  Agents, 


J.  C.  HOAG — San  Francisco. 

R.  G.  Bailby — San  Francisco. 

Geo.  Wilson — Sacramento  Co. 

Samuel  B.  Cliff— Cieston,  Cal. 

A.  C.  Godfrey— Oregon. 

Mk8.  Bruce  B.  Lee— Tebama  Co. 

M.  H.  Truett— Napa  and  Solano  Go's. 

Chas.  E.  Townsend— Butte  Co. 

S.  Van  Dbrsal— San  Mateo  and  Santa  Clara  Cos. 

John  a.  Roberts- Santa  Cruz  Co. 

J.  H.  P.  Williams— Colusa  and  Glenn  Cos. 


$500,000 


To  LOAN  IN  ANT    AMOUNT  AT  THB  VERY  LOWBST  MAREKT 

rate  of  interest  on  approved  security  in  Farming  Lands 
A.  SCHULLER,  Ruom  8,  420  OalUornia  Street,  San 
Francisco. 


FOR  SALE. 

Holstein  Friesian  Bull, 

Alameda  Emperor  1 6060, 

Calved  Oct.  26. 1889.  Color,  black  and  white.  Sired 
by  Aaggie  Millie's  Prince  No.  2312.    Djm,  Lady  Bertha 

count  of  having  sold  dairy  cows.  For  further  particu- 
lars address        X.  L.lL.lfGMCRAMTZ, 

Aptos,  8auta  Cruz  Co.,  Cal. 


SHIP  YOUR  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 


-TO- 


DAIRYMEN'S  UNION, 

lis,  J 15,  117  &  119  DAVIS  STREET, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 

And  secure  the  quickest  and  best  returns.    If  you  are 
not  a  member  join  now. 


Hoasewives,  Attention! 

Two  new  first-class  Sewing  Machines  for  sale  cheap, 
win  be  sent  direct  from  warerooms,  if  desired.  Add  ress 
H.  F.  D.,  Box  2517,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


YOU  WANT  THE  EARTH 


Mention  this  paper. 


Thorouehly  Cultivated  about  the  Trees  and 
Vines  in  order  to  get  the  largest  and  best 
crop.  The 

LUITWIELER  CULTIVATOR 

Does  the  buniness  in  first-class  shape  and 
util  zes  all  the  moisture.  Draft  light  con- 
lidering  work  done.  Four  sizes,  6,  6,  8  and 
9i'foot.    Write  for  circulars. 

O.O.  WlckBon  &  Co.,  S  &  6  Front  St. 
San  PranolBCO. 
General  Agents  for  Northern  California. 

Knapp,  Burrell  &  Co..  Portland, 
General  Agents  for  Oregon. 

S.W.  LUITWIELER 

900  B  St.,  Lot  AngelM,  Osl. 


CHOIR 

AND 

CLASS 


FOB 


Singing  Sciiools. 
Clubs.  Conventions,  Etc. 


Victory  of  Song. 

L.  O.  Emerson's  latest  and  best  work,  192  pages  oT 
Glees,  Pitt  Songs,  Chjru,es,  Anthems,  Male  Quartettes, 
tto;  with  Ru  imentary  Ex<rci8e8,  Leesons  in  Note  Read- 
ing, Hints  in  Regard  to  the  Use  of  the  Voice,  Articula- 
tion, Pronunciation,  etc.   Price  60c,  86.00  per  dozen. 

Emer«on'«  Anthems  of  Praiie. 

A  new  book  sontaining  nearly  100  choice  Anthems. 
Price  $1  00;  19.00  per  dozen. 

Oabriel's  Antliems. 

A  deservedly  popular  collection.  Price,  81.00;  89  00 
per  dozen, 

Emerson's  Easy  Antliems. 

One  of  tha  best  selling  collections.  80  cents;  87.20 
per  dozen. 

Emerson's  Ciioice  Anthems. 

Mr.  Emerson'd  choice  of  the  best  61  anthems  of  the 
of  the  last  decade.    Price,  81.00;  }9.00per  dozen. 

American  Tune  Boole. 


By  Dr.  Lowell  Mason,  assisted  by  500  teachrrd  and 
choir  leaders.  A  complete  collection  of  the  tunes  most 
widely  popular,  with  the  most  popular  anthems  and  set 
pieces— in  fact,  the  cream  of  all  other  books.  Price, 
81-60;  813.60  per  dozen. 

Pour's  Collection  of  Responses 
and  Sentences. 

peP'^ozen.   Cloth,  81.00,  or  89.00  per 

(Any  book  sent  postpaid  Uf  on  receipt  of  retail  p.-  

When  oidtred  at  dozen  rate  transportation  not  prepaid.) 

OLiyER  DITSON  COMPANY, 

453-463  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Dewey  &  Co.'s  Scientific  Press 
Patent  Agency. 


OuB  U.  S.  AND  Foreign  Patent  Agenos 
presenta  many  and  important  advantages  ss  a 
Some  Af;ency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of  long 
sstablishment,  great  experience,  thorough  sys- 
tem, intimate  acquaintance  with  the  subjects  of 
mventiona  in  our  own  community,  and  our 
oiost  extensive  law  and  reference  library,  con- 
taining ofiBoial  American  and  foreign  reports, 
Sles  of  scientific  and  mechanical  publications, 
ato.  All  worthy  inventions  patented  through 
our  Agency  will  have  the  benefit  of  an  Illustra- 
tion or  a  description  in  the  Mining  and  Scien- 
rino  Press.  We  transact  every  branch  of 
Patent  business,  and  obtain  Patents  in  all  ooun< 
tries  which  grant  protection  to  inventors.  The 
large  majority  of  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patents 
issued  to  inventors  on  the  Paoifio  Ooast  have 
been  obtained  through  our  Agency.  We  can 
give  the  beat  and  most  reliable  advice  as  to  the 
patentability  of  new  inventions.  Our  prices 
are  as  low  as  any  first-class  agencies  In  the 
Eastern  States,  while  our  advantages  for  Paoifio 
Coast  Inventors  are  far  superior.  Advice  and 
Oironlara  free. 

DBWBT  &  CO.,  Patent  Aflrents. 
220  Market  St.,  Elevator,  12  Front  St.,  S.  F. 
Telephone  No.  668. 

tte  I.  DEWEY,       W.  B.  EWEB.      okq.  H.  8TBONO, 


ORANGE 
CULTURE 


A  Practical  Treatise  by  T.  A.  Oarey 
giving  the  results  of  long  ex  erl- 
eaco  in  Southern  California.  190 


pages,  cloth  bound.  Sent  postpaid 
at  reduced  price  uf  76  cts.  per  copy. 
USWEr  PUB.  OO.,220  M»rkat,8.F. 
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SHOCKING! 


Is  easy  if  you  have  the  Walter  A.  Wood  Twine  Binder,  with  it«  folding  Steel 
Bundle  Carrier,  which  groups  the  bandies  in  piles  ready  to  shock.  It  is  the 
only  carrier  adapted  to  level  and  hill  land, 


SEE  WHAT  HAS  BEEN  SAID  AHD  WRITTEN  OF  THIS  MACHINE 
ON  PAGES  3i8,  369,  383  AND  431  OF  THE  KURAL  PRE:S. 


Is  used  for  the  Drive  Wheel,  Platform,  Finger  Bar  and  Main  Frame,  securing 
strength  and  avoiding  weight.  There  is  only  one  draper,  saving  draft  and  wear 
and  grain  and  handling  crops  in  any  condition.  The  B  nder  is  entirely 
automatic. 


MOWER  AND  MORE. 


FOUR  SIZES  OF  CUT. 


Walter  A.Wood  improvements  for  1892.  The  changeable  cut,  6-ft.  Cyclone  mower.  The  Spring  Lift.  The 
New  Pitman.  The  Falk  Tracker,  for  heavy  crops.  A  New  Factory  to  meet  an  increased  demand.  The  more 
these  machines  are  used  the  more  they  are  liked,  because  their  wonderful  construction 
is  better  understood  and  perfection  of  design  appreciated.  ^ 

SIMPLE.  LIGHT  DRAFT,  DURIIBLE,  SATISFACTORY. 


Walter  A.  Wood  Self-Dump  Rake. 


A  SPLENDID  RAKE! 


Three  Sizes.  Self  Dump  or  Hand  Dump.  Shafts  Change- 
aoie  lo  igrm  a  iwo-xxvx^o  rwio,  z-racuc\iiy  iua«stirao 
tible  Steel  Wheels.  Non- Sagging  Axle  Relibale  Teeth, 
Freedom  from  Jar.  No  Side-Jerk.  Always  Right. 


FRANK  BROTHERS, 

33  &  35  MAIN  St..  San  Francisco, 


-OR- 


Walter  A.  Wood  M.  &  R.  M.  Co, 

68  &  70  FRONT  ST,,       -       -       Poriland,  Or. 

Factor'eg  at  Hoosic  Falls  and  Minneapolis. 


PACIFIC  HEIGHTS  NURSERY. 

Nurserymen  and   Florists,  Attention! 

(WHOLESALE  AND  BETAIL.) 

We  have  on  hand  and  constantly  arrivini;  from  Japan 
anJ  China: 

Camellias,  Axaleas,  Iris  Kaempferl  (over  150 
varieties),  Perns,  Palms.  Oycas  Revoluta.  Za- 
mla,  Japaa  Orange,  Persimmon  and  other 
fruit  trees,  Lilies,  Nerlne  Jai  onica,  Ohrys- 
antbnmums.  New  and  Rare  Evererreen  aod 
Deciduous  Trees,  New  ana  Bare  Plants, 
Sbrub  and  Palm  Seeds. 

All  plant")  acnilmated.  Send  us  yonr  Business  Card 
and  we  will  quote  Trade  Prices  for  1000,  100,  10  or  single 
plants 

Ketail  prices  on  application. 


2225  Jackson  St., 


San  Francisco. 


HAVE  YOU  OUR 

We  have  the  Largett  Collection  of 

Fruits,  Palms,  Ferns,  Economic 
Plants  and 

RARE  NEW  PLANTS, 

From  the  FOUR  OORNKTIS  of  the  Karth,  grown  for 
sale  In  the  U.  8.  No  nursery  like  ours.  Supply  Cna- 
tonaora  all  over  the  Whole  World,  by  AIAII,, 
EXPKK8S  or  FKKIGBT. 

REASONER  BROS., 


Ettablished  1888. 


ONKCO,  FLORIDA. 


N&PA  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

 AN  EXCEPnONALLY  FINE  

GENERAL   NURSERY  STOCK 

 FOR  

SEASON  1892-3. 

W*rr»rit^d  free  trom  all  disease,  true  to  name,  and 
home  grown. 

NurMricB  a'.  Napa,  near  R.  R.  Depot.  Residence  of 
pTOprlttor  at  »au«al  Frnit  Farm,  4i  miles  north  of  Na[>a. 

 ADDRESS  

LEONARD  QOATES,   Napa,  Cal. 


COX'S  SEED  CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE. 

It  contains  description  and  price  of  Orasp,  Clover  and  Field  SEEDS,  Australian  Tr<'e  and  Shrub 
SEEDS.  Native  California  Tree,  Shrub  and  Fl'wer  SEEDS  (the  largest  assortment  of  Vegetable  and 
Flowfr  hEEDS,  offered  in  the  United  States),  new  varieties  of  Forage  Plants,  Grasses  and  Clovers 
esi  ecially  recommended  for  the  Pacific  Coast.  Uolland,  Japan  and  Ctlifornia  Bulbs  Large  assortment 
of  Palm  SEEDS,  new  and  rare  Plants,  new  Fruit.  Our  stock  of  Fruit  Trees  consists  of  the  bes*!  varieties 
ot  Prune,  Plum,  Apricot,  Apple,  Peach,  Cherry,  Olive,  Fig  and  Nut  Trees,  Grape  Vines  and  Small  fruits. 


ADDRESS  ■ 


COX  SEED  AND  PLANT  CO., 


Successors  to  THOMAS  A.  COX  &  CO., 

:e3  ie::  x>  s  nvc  IE]  3\r, 


411 ,  413  &  415  Sansome  St., 


San  Francisco ,  Cal. 


-A.    SFXiElSriDID    COXiIjECTIOISr  OF 

j^NNTUS^TLm     r-I^OTT^TEH.  I*3Li^3NrTS, 

Consisting  of  only  the  Beit  Varieties  known  }o  the  trade;  all  colois  separate.  Now  Ready  for  Shipment. 
Low  rates.   Send  for  descriptive  price  list  with  full  directions  for  treatment-  Address 

SCHWA  KZ    BROS..    Sacramento,  Cal. 


GLO¥£R 

TIMOTHY  ^Ser.  d  for  Our  Illagtrated  Catalogue— FREE..^ 


Garden,  Tree,  Field  and  Crass  Seeds,  I  CT 

SEED  GRAINS-ONION  SETS-PLANET  JR.  GARDEN  TOOLS.  HllUfcfc  I 
TRUMBULL,  STREAN  &  ALLEN  SEED  CO., 

1426-1428  St.  Louis  Avenue,       KANSAS  CITY,  MO.        QLUE  GRASS 


nPRAY  m  FRUIT  TREES  I  VINES 


5 


■Wormy  Froit  and  Leaf_Blight  of  Apples.  Pears.  Cherries, 
lia 


EXCELSIOR  OUTFITS. 


Grape  and  Potato  Rot,  Plom  Carcn  (ia  prevented  by  neing 

PERFECT  FRU!T  ALWAYS  SELLS  AT  GOOD  PRICES.  Oatalofne show. 
in»  all  Id inrions  insects  to  Fmits  mailed  tree,  f/nrce  stocU  of  Prnit  Trees,  Vines, 
«.nl  llerrv  I'IrbIn  at  Bottom  Trlt  ea.  AddreM  WOI.  MTAHij,  (inlBcrt  ilia* 


MAKE    HOME   HAPPY  ! 


THE  ROLLER  ORGANS  HAVE  NO  EQUAL 

For  dance  music  save  their  coat  in  oce  night.  Anv  one 
can  play  them  Over  600  tunes  to  select  from.  Plays 
sacred,  popular  songs  and  dance  music.  Also 

Fla.xxosi  A,n.c3.  Ors;«,M.s. 

T  rms  Mode-a'''.  We  als^  keep  Acc-irdeons.  Binjos  Mando- 
lins, Violms,  Strings  and  Sheet  Mus'.c.    circulars  Iree. 

HAMMOND'S  MUSIC  STORE, 

ass 7  MISSION  STREET, 
Near  Nineteenth  Street,  SAN  FKANOiacO. 


Protect  Your  Trees  from  Sunburn,  Borera, 
Babbits,  Etc,  by  Using 

THE  PACIFIC  TREE 
PROTECTOR 

(Patent  applied  for) 
AT  A  CO>T  OF  FKOAI  1  CT. 
TO  »  CT8.  PER  TREE. 

It  is  the  only  Perfect  Tree  Protector, 
and  Is  being  used  by  many  of  the 
Largest  Growers  in  the  Uaited  States, 
Waterproof,  adjustable  and  convenient. 
Saves  time  and  trouble  and  expense. 

Write  for  samples  of  above;  also  for 
samples  and  catalogue 

FAY'S  PATENT  MANILLO 
LEATHER  ROOFING, 

CEILINO,  SIDING.  SHEATHING  AND  CAKPETINO. 
Kasy  to  apply— jurt  the  thing  for  Hou'^es,  Bams,  Ice 
Houses  and  Outbuildings — Darable  and  Cheap. 

PACIFIC  ROLL  PAPER  CO., 

PACIFIC  COAST  AGENTS, 
30  nnd  32  First  xtreet.  San  Franclgco,  Csl. 


The  Excelsior  Prnit  Tree  Protector 


Manufactured  by 

BONESTElL&CO. 

Wboiesale 
Paper  Dealers, 

401403  Sansome  St, 

SA.M  FRAXCIBCO. 

Send  for  Samples 


Tbe  Armstrong  intomatic 

FORTABLE 

EHOIHE  and  BOILER. 

The  Best,  Lightest,  Cheapest 
Kngine  in  the  world.    Can  be 
|r  arranged  to  Burn  Wood,  Coal, 
j»>  Straw  or  Petroleum.  6  or  8  H.  P. 
"  Mounted  on  skids  or  on  wheels. 


Inventors  should  send  to  DEWEY  &  CO'8 
SCIENTIFIC  PRESS  PATENT  AGENCY, 
No.  220  Market  St.,  San  Franclsoo,  for  latest  Guide  to 
Inventors.  Uost  Experienced  and  Successful  Patent 
Solicitors  West  of  New  York  dty.    Established  I860 
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JACKSON'S  WINDMILLS. 


NOTE  THESE  PRICES  I 


lO-ft.  Wheel,  Weight  650  lbs  $35.00 

12-ft.  Wheel,  Weight  700  lbs   45.00 

14-ft.  Wheel,  Weight  930  lbs   55.00 


SUPERIOR  WINDMILL  PUMPS  AT  EQUALLrSi'f'y«i''ES. 


SPECIALTY  OF 

MACHINERY  FOR  IRRIGATING 
AND  RECLAIMING  LAND. 

IF  YOU  ARE  INTEBBSTED,  WRITE 
FOB  A  CATALOGUE. 


WRITE  FOR  OIROULARS. 


No.  3  "  Bull  Dog "  Six-Foot  Riding  Harrow,  uses  two  horses. 

"BULL   DOG"   RIDING   HARROW,  $25. 


JACKSON'S  HARVESTING  MACHINERY. 


6  Feet 
Diameter, 
$25. 


THE  JACKSON  VINEYARD  HARROW 

Was  designed  especially  for  vineyards  and  orctiards, 
where  very  thorough  ani  careful  work  is  required. 
16  is  made  of  gas-pipe,  bent  round  like  a  wheel 
and  made  perfectly  smooth  on  the  outer  rim,  and  pre- 
sents no  sharp  corners  to  the  trees  or  vines  to  injure 
them  as  it  revolves.  It  is  provided  with  handles,  so 
the  op.rktcr  can  hold  it  to  or  from  the  row.  Every 
farmer  ehould  have  ooe  for  hij  garden,  and  to  level  any 
uneven  land  or  to  fill  up  dead  furrows.  Every  vine- 
yardi^t  or  orchard  owner  should  have  a  euffi'  lent  num> 
ber  to  go  over  the  whole  ground  in  a  abort  time.  When 
the  eurfa.e  Is  just  in  proper  oondition,  one  day's  work 
is  worth  a  week's  out  of  season. 


JACKSON'S 

LIGHT-WEIGHT 

DERRICK  FORK 

LIGHTEST, 
STR  ON  G  EST, 
BEST 


WEIGHS 

10  to  45  lbs. 

OTHER  hORKS 

Wtl£ll60l0751lis 


Constructed  on  common  sensj 
scientific  principles. 

Every  ounce  of  unneces- 
snry  weight  left  out. 

Send  for  Circulars.  Address 

BYRON  JACKSON,         |  x'lticE, 

625  Sixth  Street,        San  Francisco.    l$25,  $30,  $35 


625-631  Sixth  Street  i.SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL  149-169  Bluxome  Street. 


H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS 

361-63-65-67-70-89  &  91  EL  DORADO  ST., STOCKTON,  CAt. 

lEW  TOM  CEiUFION 


H 
O 
D 
G 
E 


TRIUMPH 

MOWERS 


-AND 


REAPERS. 


GENERAL  RANCH,  VINEYARD  AND   ORCHARD  SUPPLIES. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  MAILED  ON  APPLICATION. 


S 
T 
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THE  DEWEY  PTTBLI8HING  OO. 
Office,  230  Market  Bt. 


Stony  Creek  Valley,  Colusa  County. 

When  we  speak  of  the  "  great  valley  of  California,"  or 
when  we  divide  it  by  specific  mention  of  the  Sacramento 
and  San  Joaquin  valleys,  the  distant  reader  probably  con- 
ceives the  notion  of  a  wide  stretch  of  land  definitely 
bounded  on  the  sides  by  the  foothills  of  the  Coast  Range 
and  the  Sierra  Nevada,  something  as  the  sides  encompass 
the  bottom  of  a  basin.    This  view  does  not  include  the 
hosts  of  small  valleys  which  lie  among  the  outer  fringes 
of  the  foothills,  and  are  themselves  arms  of  the  great  val- 
ley.   From  north  to  south  for  hundreds  of  miles,  the  east 
and  west  sides  of  the  great  valley  intrude  themselves 
among  the  hills,  by  means  of  these  smaller  valleys  which 
open  into  the 
great  valley. 
T  h  ese  small 
valleys  are  usu- 
ally higher  than 
the  great  val- 
ley, and  their 
soils,  formed  by 
wash  from  ad- 
jacent hillsides, 
are  often  deeper 
and  richer  than 
the  great  valley 
soils.  With  ele- 
vation and  the 
immediate  shel- 
ter of  adjacent 
hills,  these  val- 
leys are  often 
warmer  and 
freer  from  frost 
than  the  broad 
expanses  below, 
and  they  usual- 
ly have  greater 
rainfall.    It  is 
natural,  then, 
that  the  earliest 
fruit  should 
come  from  these 
small  valleys; 
also   that,  be- 
cause of  deep 
soil  and  more 
abundant  mois- 
ture, they  should  be  favorite  sites  for  orchards  and  vine- 
yards.   Sometimes  these  small  valleys  are  very  narrow, 
and  are  inclosed  within  the  boundaries  of  a  single  ranch; 
sometimes  they  widen  so  that  they  inclose  thousands  of 
acres  and  form  an  important  farming  district.    The  en- 
graving on  this  page  presents  a  view  of  one  of  the  larger 
valleys,  and  is  characteristic  of  these  valleys,  which  have 
not  yet  received  attention  from  the  fruit  planters.  These 
valleys  are  usually  well  wooded,  or  at  least  freely  dotted 
with  trees,  though  not  covered  as  in  a  forest.  A%  improve- 
ments progress,  these  old  oaks  disappear  before  the  serried 
lines  ot  fruit  trees  and  vines,  but  when  the  territory  re- 
mains in  grain  or  pasturage,  the  trees  are  left  to  beautify 
the  landscape  and  furnish  grateful  shade  for  stock.  Such 
is  the  condition  in  Stony  Creek  valley,  which  is  the  largest 
of  the  small  valleys  in  Colusa  county.    It  is  40  miles  in 
length,  and  could  hardly  be  called  a  small  valley  at  all, 
except  in  a  State  where  there  are  so  many  larger  ones.  It 
is  very  picturesquely  situated  among  the  sloping  foothills 
of  the  C  jast  range,  and  is  a  region  of  excellent  repute  for 
salubrity  of  climate  and  fertility  of  soils.    The  settler/ient 
of  the  valley  began  as  early  as  1854.    The  farm  shown  in 
the  center  of  the  picture  is  that  of  I.  W.  Hrowneli,  who 
settled  at  this  point  in  1858. 


The  State  Floral  Show. — The  spring  show  of  the 
State  Floral  Society,  which  occupied  the  last  four  days  of 
last  week  in  this  city,  was  a  notable  success.  The  main 
floor  of  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion  was  largely  filled  with  the 
exhibits  of  foliage  and  flowering  plants  and  cut  flowers, 
and  the  grouping  and  arrangment  were  very  efiective  and 
beautiful.  It  was,  undoubtedly,  the  greatest  exhibition  of 
the  kind  ever  held  on  the  Pacific  slope,  and  its  character 
reflected  much  credit  upon  the  State  Floral  Society,  under 
whose  auspices  it  was  planned,  and  carried  out  by  a  very 
able  and  devoted  exhibition  committee.  Though  the  ex- 
penditures and  payment  of  premiums  called  for  a  large 
amount  of  money,  it  was  nearly  supplied  by  the  public 
patronage,  and  the  Society  can  congratulate  itself  upon 
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signal  success  for  this  its  greatest  effort.  The  premium 
list  for  the  fall  show  is  already  published,  and  it  is  none 
too  early  to  begin  making  collections  and  growing  plants 
for  the  exhibition  which  will  be  held  in  the  Mechanics' 
Institute  pavilion,  about  the  first  of  November. 


Farmeks'  Institute  at  Pomona. — The  next  meeting 
of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Farmers'  Institute  will  be  held 
at  Pomona  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  May  27  and  28.  A 
program  full  of  practical  subjects  will  be  presented  and 
there  will  also  be  entertaining  musical  and  literary  fea- 
tures. We  hope  our  many  readers  in  the  region  about  Po- 
mona will  take  full  interest  in  these  meetings  and  will 
prepare  to  attend.  It  will  be  a  season  of  free  inquiry  into 
all  branches  of  farming  suitable  to  the  region  and  such 
conference  will  be  profitable  to  all  who  participate.  Prof. 
Wickson,  of  the  State  University,  will  conduct  the  meet- 
ings.   

A  Mammoth  Poppy.— One  of  the  curiosities  of  the 
Flower  Show  last  week  was  an  "  Iceland  poppy "  ten 
inches  in  diameter,  deep  red  marked  with  black,  which 
was  grown  by  Mrn.  A.  Dowd  of  Menlo  Park  from  seed  pro- 
cured from  some  Eastern  seedsman. 


Progress  in  the  Wool  Interest. 

An  encouraging  note  in  the  wool  line  is  refrenhiog. 
There  are  from  time  to  time  quite  clear  indications  that 
we  should  not  allow  our  wool  interests  to  work  down  too 
low.  It  is  true  that  we  shall  have  to  produce  wool  upon 
another  basis  than  the  old  free  range  plan,  and  that  to 
make  sheep  pay  upon  enclosed  fields  upon  alfalfa  or  other 
grown  feed,  we  must  have  better  sheep  and  produce  higher- 
priced  wool.  This  is  quite  possible  providing  our  growers 
apply  themselves  to  an  understanding  of  the  question  and 
will  make  the  investment  necessary  to  get  good  blood  and 
handle  it  properly.  J,  R  Dodge,  the  Statistician  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  gives  assurance  that  a 

very  compre- 
hensive presen- 
tation of  the 
statistics  jf 
sheep  and  wool 
gives  the  esti- 
mated number 
of  sheep  and 
product  of  wool 
for  each  of  22 
years  past,  the 
average  wool 
supply  by  de- 
cades since  1840, 
the  annual  im- 
port a  t  i  o  n  of 
wool  since  1870 
and  the  average 
annual  import- 
ation of  woolens 
by  decades  since 
1830.  It  shows 
that  the  value 
of  our  flocks  is 
greater  by  $42,- 
000,000  than  in 
1870,  and  the 
value  per  head 
greater  than 
since  1875. 

From  these 
facts  it  appears 
that  the  do- 
mestic supply 
of  wool  is  six 

times  as  great  as  in  1840,  and  that  both  domestic  and  for- 
eign supplies  were  only  three  pounds  to  each  inhabitant 
while  they  are  now  6J  pounds.  Then,  including  imports 
of  woolens,  scarcely  four  pounds  per  head  were  used, 
whereas  we  now  require  over  eight  pounds. 

It  appears  that  three-fifths  of  all  the  wool  used  for  all 
purposes  is  of  domestic  production,  while  four- fifths  of  the 
requirement  is  manufactured  in  this  country,  leaving  only 
one-fifth  to  come  in  the  shape  of  imported  goods.  It  is 
gratifying  to  know,  also,  that  for  three  decades  the  value 
per  head  of  imports  of  woolens  has  been  regularly  declin- 
ing, and  is  now  only  about  three-fourths  of  a  dollar  per 
annum  for  each  individual,  when  in  1850-1860  it  was  con- 
siderably more  than  a  dollar. 


The  Tobacco  Pboduct. — Those  who  are  experimenting 
with  the  tobacco  product  in  this  State  may  be  interested 
to  note  that  the  high  prices  resulting  from  the  shutting 
out  of  Sumatra  tobacco  by  present  customs  law  has  stimu- 
lated tobacco-growing  in  the  seed-leaf  districts,  and  the 
acreage  will  be  materially  increased  in  the  Connecticut 
valley,  Pennsylvania  and  Wisconsin.  A  strong  tendency 
to  increase  the  acreage  in  Kentucky,  in  case  the  season 
should  be  favorable  for  putting  out,  is  also  noted. 
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The  Week, 

A  hot  wave  comes  just  in  time  to  convince  our  distin- 
guished editorial  visitors  of  the  accuracy  of  their  precon- 
ceived notion  that  California,  in  order  to  be  semitropical, 
must  be  next  door  to  Tophet.  This  is  a  common  impres- 
sion among  new  comers,  and  we  hope  that  the  weather 
will  moderate  so  that  they  can  have  a  good  sample  of  the 
"  balmy  and  delightful"  before  they  depart. 

The  incoming  host  of  writers  and  publishers  was  cor- 
dially welcomed  to  the  borders  of  Southern  California, 
and  has  been  entertained  with  lavish  hospitality  in  South- 
ern towns.  At  Los  Angeles  the  visitors  were  met  by  a  dis- 
tinguished company  of  representatives  of  the  various  State 
organizations,  including  the  State  Boards  of  Trade  and 
Horticulture,  the  State  Grange,  etc.,  who  will  serve  as 
their  escort  to  the  several  points  to  be  visited  in  Central 
and  Northern  California.  All  this  week  will  be  occupied 
in  a  round  of  such  delightful  local  receptions,  and  early 
next  week  they  will  reach  the  metropolis. 

We  are  glad  this  greeting  to  Eastern  newspaper  folk  is 
80  cordial  and  wide-reaching.  Csrtainly  California  owes 
much  of  her  growth  and  prosperity  to  the  information  so 
freely  circulated  in  the  journals  which  our  guests  repre- 
sent, ani  we  rejoice  that  they  ome  to  see  the  country 
which  they  have  helped  to  develop.  It  is  fitting  and  proper 
that  they  should  enjoy  the  best  we  can  extend  in  the  way 
of  generous  hospitality. 


The  People  and  the  Politicians. 

The  direct  and  dominant  force  of  public  opinion  upon 
Governmental  policies,  and  upon  political  affairs  general- 
ly, is  one  of  the  curious  and  happy  facts  of  American  po- 
litics. It  is  curious  because  without  parallel  or  anal- 
ogy in  any  other  country;  and  it  is  happy  because  it  is  the 
circumstance,  above  all  others,  which  affords  assurance  of 
the  integrity  of  our  institutions.  No  matter  how  wire- 
pullers may  plot,  or  rings  may  juggle,  all  are  at  last 
brought  up  to  the  snubbing  post  of  public  opinion  and 
made  to  step  in  time  with  whatever  tune  it  may  choose  to 
play. 

F'or  the  ten  thousandth  time  this  principle  is  now  being 
notably  illustrated  and,  curiously  enough,  by  contests  be- 
tween the  rank  and  file  and  the  leadership  of  both  the 
great  political  parlies.    The  organized  machinery  of  the 


Democratic  party  is  more  completely  "  handled  "  by  Mr. 
Hill  of  New  York  than  it  ever  has  been  by  any  man  since 
organization  became  the  rule  in  our  politics.  Mr.  Hill 
wants  the  nomination  for  the  presidency.  His  schemes 
are  supported  openly  by  Gorman,  Bryce,  and  others,  and 
covertly  by  Watterson,  Carlisle  and  their  associates.  These 
leaders  know  that  with  Hill  in  the  presidential  chair  there 
would  be  abundant  "  spoils  "  for  distribution.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  ranfc  and  file,  the  great  unorganized  mass 
of  Democratic  voters,  to  whom  policies  are  more  than 
"  spoils,"  and  to  whom  principles  are  more  than  expedi- 
ents, will  have  none  of  Mr.  Hill  and  his  machine-made 
boom.  They  steadily  demand  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Cleveland,  and  so  strong  has  become  their  demand,  that 
nothing  in  the  natural  order  of  things  can  prevent  his 
nomination.  The  politicians  have  been  driven  to  the  wall 
by  the  force  of  a  public  opinion,  which,  though  silent,  is 
irresistible. 

On  the  Republican  side  the  situation  is  almost  exactly 
reproduced.  It  is  very  plainly  to  be  seen  that  the  leading 
party  politicians  of  whom  Boss  Piatt  of  New  York,  Boss 
Quay,  of  Pennsylvania,  chief  bugle-man  Clarkson  of  Iowa 
and  local  ringsters  everywhere  the  whole  crew  of  spoils- 
men and  self-seekers  are  not  friendly  to  the  renomina- 
tion  of  Mr.  Harrison.  After  the  habit  of  their  kind  they 
refrain  from  outspoken  methods  of  opposition;  but  their 
private  wishes  may  easily  be  read.  Their  platform,  if  they 
dared  to  announce  it,  would  be  "  anybody  to  beat  Harrison." 
But  in  opposition  to  these  "  leaders,"  these  managers  of 
the  "  machine,"  there  stands  the  overwhelming  mass  of 
opinion  within  the  party  ranks  in  supporting  Mr.  Har- 
rison, and  his  nomination  is  as  sure  as  anything  in  the 
future  can  be. 

The  selection  of  these  two  men  by  the  popular  choice  of 
the  two  great  parties  illustrates  the  continuing  integrity  of 
the  popular  jugdment;  with  either  of  them  in  the  pres- 
idency the  power  of  that  great  ofiice  will  be  honestly  and 
diligently  employed.  We  might  wish,  perhaps,  for  cer- 
tain higher  qualities  in  each  of  them,  but  either  will 
take  good  care  of  the  interests  of  the  country. 

Another  Great  Livestock  Deal. 

It  is  reported  that  another  great  cattle  king  has  been 
crowned  in  Chicago,  and  the  greatest  deal  of  recent  times 
places  him  on  the  bench  alongside  of  Armour,  Swift  and 
Morris.  Six  small  concerns  which  have  hitherto  had  issues 
with  the  old  kings,  have  pooled  their  issues  and  put  their 
new  king  on  a  par  with  their  old  rulers.  It  is  said  that 
these  six  concerns  have  a  capacity  for  slaughtering  and  cur- 
ing io,ooo  hogs  a  diy  in  the  summer  and  15,000  in  the 
winter,  with  all  the  requisite  improved  refrigerating  plants 
and  accessories.  Last  year  the  combined  plants  slaughtered 
1,250,000  hogs,  120,000  cattle  and  20,000  sheep  and  calves. 
The  six  concerns  cover  more  than  20  acres  of  ground  at  the 
Chicago  yards  and  have  branches  in  other  cities. 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  deal  is  that  Henry  Botsford 
of  the  Chicago  Packing  and  Provision  Company  concern, 
which  made  a  net  protit  in  two  years  of  $1,200,000  for  its 
stockholders,  is  to  be  president  of  the  new  amalgamated 
company.  That  will  take  him  out  of  the  category  of  "small 
packers"  and  will  put  him  at  the  head  of  establishments 
slaughtering  one  third  of  all  the  hogs  packed  at  Chicago. 

Some  gossip  about  the  amount  of  money  involved  in  a 
livestock  transaction  in  Chicago  may  be  interesting  to  some 
reader  who  may  be  wondering  how  much  he  can  get  for  a 
surplus  steer  or  a  farrow  cow.  The  figures  are  startling: 
"The  new  company  will  have  a  capital  of  $6,500  000. 
There  will  be  $2,500,000  six  per  cent  gold  bonds,  redeem- 
able in  thirty  years  at  110.  There  will  be  £400,000  of  8 
per  cent  preference  cumulative  stock  and  about  £450,000 
of  ordinary  stock,  equivalent  in  all  to  about  $6,500,000.  Of 
this,  $1,750,000  will  be  represented  by  cash  capital.  The 
firms  which  are  amalgamated  have,  during  the  last  three 
and  one-half  years,  averaged  $875,000  net  per  annum,  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years  they  have  averaged  $975,000  per  an- 
num, and  in  1891  thev  made  over  $1,100,000  net,  being 
more  than  $850,000  for  the  first  year,  $950,000  for  the  sec- 
ond, and  $1,100,000  for  the  third  year.  Of  the  $6,500,000 
securities  of  the  new  International  Packing  and  Provision 
Company,  limited,  about  one-half  have  been  taken  by  the 
venders.  The  bonds  have  been  taken  by  a  syndicate  of 
local  banks." 

The  plans  of  this  one  concern  may  give  some  inkling  of 
the  vastness  of  the  livestock  interests  when  the  whole  coun- 
try is  considered.  We  believe  California  should  and  will 
have  a  greater  share  in  this  line  of  wealth-making. 

Who  Wants  a  Colony? 

To  THE  Editor:— Can  you  or  any  of  the  readers  of  your  paper 
(who,  from  its  excellence,  ought  to  be  numerous)  give  me 
authentic  information  as  to  the  best  location  in  your  State  for 
a  colony  of  practical  old  country  farmers  who  intend  going  in 
for  grain  and  high-class  stock-raising.  Any  information  will 
be  gratefully  received  by  Ian,  care  Eiiitor. 

This  inquiry  comes  from  a  Rural  subscriber  in  Chicago 
who  expects  to  take  his  place  among  the  farmers  of  the 
Pacific  Coast.  The  information  he  desires  may  be  useful 
also  to  other  home  seekers.  We  will  print  descriptions  of 
lands  suitable  for  the  purpose  specified,  providing  such  de- 
scriptions do  not  exceed  200  words  in  length,  and  are 
written  by  residents  in  the  localities  described.  Descrip- 


tions should  mention  distances  from  railways  and  prices 
at  which  tracts  can  be  purchased,  as  well  as  general  notes 
of  the  natural  adaptations  of  the  lands. 


Statistical  Review  of  Barley. 

The  cultivation  of  barley  in  California  has  at  all  times 
been  an  important  industry,  but  at  no  time  has  it  assumed 
such  proportions  as  within  the  past  three  years.  This  is 
largely  due  to  increased  attention  given  to  fruit  culture 
and  also  to  many  large  tracts  of  land  which  had  been  given 
over  to  pasture,  being  cut  up  and  sold  to  small  holders. 
It  is  roughly  estimated  by  seemingly  well  informed  horti- 
culturists that  for  every  acre  of  land  devoted  to  fruit,  one 
work  animal  is  required.  If  this  estimate  is  well  ground- 
ed, then  we  can  readily  see  how  barley  is  such  an  im- 
portant industry  when  it  is  stated  that  it  constitutes  about 
the  only  kind  of  grain  which  is  fed  to  horses.  Besides 
this,  with  improved  milling  machinery,  barley  is  rolled 
and  fed  largely  to  dairy  cows,  work  oxen  and  to  stock 
fattened  for  market. 

The  State  Board  of  Equalization  reports  the  number  of 
horses  in  this  State  in  1890  as  follows:  Thoroughbred, 
1433;  graded,  60,618;  American,  152,691;  common,  84,149; 
colts,  91,249;  total,  390,140.  In  1891  the  Board  reported 
the  number  as  follows:  Thoroughbred,  1417;  graded, 
48,141;  American,  141,641;  common,  113,216;  colts,  89,075; 
total,  393,493.  The  returns  for  1892  are  not  at  hand,  but 
it  is  claimed  that  they  show  a  substantial  gain.  An  aver- 
age of  fully  two-thirds  of  the  horses  are  fed  barley  the 
year  round.  Of  the  other  third,  part  are  fed  other  grain, 
while  the  rest  are  pasture-fed.  With  two-thirds  of  the 
horses  fed  barley,  any  farmer  or  horseman  can  readily 
figure  out  the  quantity  consumed  annually. 

Besides  the  barley  required  for  feeding  to  stock,  large 
quantities  are  taken  yearly  by  malsters,  the  amount  of 
which  we  are  not  prepared  to  say.  We  also  supply  an  im- 
portant export  trade.  That  sent  out  of  the  State  is  com- 
mon to  gilt-edged.  The  latter  is  sent  almost  entirely  to 
the  Eastern  States  and  to  Europe, 

The  number  of  acres  seeded  to  barley  in  this  State  in 
1889  was  1,167,627;  in  1890,  852,902;  in  1891, 1,118,867; 
and  in  this  year  it  is  estimated  at  1,250,000.  The  increased 
acreage  seeded  in  this  year  is  largely  in  the  counties  of 
San  Diego,  San  Bernardino,  Tulare  and  San  Joaquin.  The 
acreage  devoted  to  barley  in  the  above  counties  is  fully  up 
to  that  seeded  in  1889,  while  in  the  other  counties  more  or 
less  of  an  increase  is  reported  over  that  seeded  in  either 
1889  or  1891.  In  estimating  the  crop  outturn,  one  im- 
portant factor  must  be  considered — the  acreage  that  is 
neither  cut  for  hay  nor  harvested.  This  varies  according 
to  the  season.  This  year  fully  20  per  cent  will  either  be 
cut  for  hay  or  else  left  in  the  field,  owing  to  its  generally 
being  of  too  poor  quality.  At  one  time,  about  the  middle 
of  April,  it  looked  very  much  as  if  one-third  of  the  crop 
would  be  more  or  less  of  a  failure,  but  with  showery  and 
cool  weather  toward  the  latter  part  of  that  month,  and  ex- 
tending to  about  the  middle  of  the  current  month,  crop 
prospects  improved  rapidly;  and,  with  continuance  of 
favorable  weather,  the  yield  to  the  acre  will  be  a  full  aver- 
age, as  well  as  the  grade. 

Eastern  Oregon  and  Eastern  Washington  are  free  con- 
tributors to  this  market,  notwithstanding  much  of  the 
barley  raised  in  those  two  States  has  a  high  market  value 
east  of  the  Rocky  mountains  fo  malting.  In  this  State  it 
is  also  held  in  high  favor,  ranking  fully  up  to  the  best 
Californian,  The  receipts  of  barley  from  up  North,  from 
July  1,  1891,  to  May  14,  1892,  aggregate  51,533  sacks, 
against,  in  the  like  time  of  1890-91,  receipts  of  269,912 
sacks.  It  is  quite  generally  claimed  that  the  barley  crop 
in  the  Central  States  in  this  year  will  be  light,  which,  if 
it  will  prove  to  be  correct,  will  create  a  good  demand  for 
Oregon,  Washington  and  California  barley.  80  far  this 
season,  the  shipments  from  this  State  to  the  East  have 
been  light,  but  from  up  North  they  have  been  quite  free. 

The  exports  by  sea  from  San  Francisco,  from  July  1, 
1891,  to  May  14,  1892,  aggregate  as  follows:  1,005,734 
centals,  against  291,854  within  the  corresponding  time  in 
1890-91.  The  receipts  of  California  barley  at  this  port 
within  the  above  dates  were  respectively  2,476,295  centals 
and  1,626,145  centals.  Adding  the  receipts  form  up  North, 
and  the  grand  total  received  at  this  port  was  2,527,828 
centals  within  the  above  dates  in  1891-92,  and  1,917,999 
centals  within  the  corresponding  time  in  1890-91.  De- 
ducting the  quantity  exported,  and  there  was  taken  in  this 
city,  for  home  feeding,  1,549,570  in  1890-91,  and  1,470,561 
centals  in  1891-92. 

While  it  is  too  early  to  estimate  the  probable  foreign 
demand  during  the  season  of  1892-93,  yet  crop  advices 
received  from  Europe  do  not  indicate  a  full  average  yield 
to  the  acre,  while  with  only  fairly  favorable  crop  weather, 
it  will  fall  below  an  average.  Last  year  the  outturn  was 
not  only  below  an  average,  but  the  grade  was  as  a  rule 
poor.  This  created  a  free  demand  for  malting  barley  from 
thio  coast,  Canada,  and  other  supply  sources. 
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The  State  Press. 

Modesto  Herald  :  "  Kern,  Tulare  and  Fresno  conntiee  furnish 
illustrations  of  the  great  benefits  of  irrigation.  A  desert  waste 
has  there  been  rendered  wondrously  productive,  and  opened  up 
to  settlement,  civilization  and  wealth.  Land  there  that  a  few 
years  ago  was  considered  utterly  worthless,  or  only  useful  for 
a  few  months  in  the  year  as  a  sheep  range,  now  is  worth  from 
$100  to  $1000  per  acre;  and  unnumbered  vines,  and  miles  of 
orchards,  and  broad  fields  of  waving  grain,  and  villages  and 
growing  cities,  mark  the  trackless  wastes  of  former  times." 

Woodland  Democrat :  "  The  people  of  California  have  not, 
at  any  time,  received  direct  benefit  from  any  official  act  of  the 
Railway  Commissioners,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  last  session, 
if  correctly  reported,  should  be  sufficient  proof  that  they  never 
will." 

Speaking  of  recent  Chinese  legislation,  the  Grass  Valley  Tid- 
ings says:  "  If  the  judges  are  disposed  to  favor  the  people  of 
the  Pacific  coast  rather  than  the  unwelcome  aliens,  the  danger 
from  this  source  will  not  be  very  serious.  Judges  Morrow  and 
McKenna  can  be  trusted  in  this  connection,  we  think." 


The  Canal  Question. 

Lamanda  Park,  May  15,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor  : — The  Nicaragua  canal  completed  will  be  a 
great  thing  for  the  commerce  of  the  world.  It  will  be  espe- 
cially beneficial  for  Australasia,  the  large  equatorial  islands 
esistward  of  Sumatra,  the  east  coast  of  Asia  and  for  the  western 
coast  of  North  and  South  America. 

The  construction  ot  this  canal  meets  with  the  approval  of  a 
vast  majority  of  our  citizens.  There  is,  however,  some  dis- 
agrement  as  to  the  means  by  which  the  canal  is  to  be  con- 
structed. 

This  disagreement  is  exceedingly  useful  in  causing  an  exami- 
nation of  the  present  scheme  of  a  private  company  to  con- 
struct and  manage  it.  The  scheme,  as  I  understand  it,  is  that 
the  necessary  funds  are  to  be  derived  from  bonds  for  one 
hundred  million  dollars,  guaranteed  by  the  United  States — 
that  is  to  say,  by  a  Government  loan.  The  security  seems  to 
be  a  first  lien  on  the  canal,  with  certain  privileges  of  employ- 
ing it3  own  engineers  to  pass  on  work  and  of  holding  70  per 
cent  of  the  stock  of  the  company  in  escrow,  with  an  option  on 
the  stock  at  a  price  I  have  not  seen  named.  During  the  period 
of  the  escrow  and  option,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  votes 
this  block  of  stock.  This  escrow  and  option  seem  to  expire  at 
the  completion  of  the  canal.  I  have  not  seen  the  bill,  and  con- 
sequently derive  my  impressions  frorcrits  friends'  statements  in 
the  papers. 

Assuming  this  statement  to  be  substantially  correct,  we  next 
wish  to  know  the  option  price  and  who  is  to  get  the  money 
should  the  Government  choose  to  buy.  Here  is  a  point  that 
I  am  either  misinformed  about  or  that  needs  some  light.  Then 
what  voice  has  the  Government  after  the  expiration  of  the  op- 
tion should  it  not  buy  ? 

It  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  the  gentlamen  who  are  said  to 
have  risked  some  six  millions  on  the  enterprise  are  expecting 
to  go  without  any  profit.  It  is  reasonable  that  they  should 
have  a  good  round  reward  for  their  work  and  risks,  but  we 
should  have  a  clear  idea  of  what  this  amount  is  to  be  and 
where  it  is  to  come  from. 

The  American  people  have  always  been  too  impatient  in  ex- 
amining bounty  and  subsidy  and  guarantee  schemes  that  were 
asked  for  on  the  grounds  of  a  general  public  benefit.  The  re- 
sulting laches  have  ended  in  the  most  oppressive  and  the  most 
corrupting  monopolies  we  have.  The  subsidized  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Line  is  operated  on  the  cleanest  dead-cinch  plan 
that  is  anywhere  extant.  Nothing  like  it  exists.  The  subsi- 
dized Pacific  R.  R.  combine  is  another  gigantic  oppresser  and 
political  corrupter  born  and  reared  on  Government  guarantees 
aud  subsidies.  The  subsidy-bounty  guarantee  scheme  has  so 
far  worked  for  the- enrichment  of  a  few  while  the  people  of 
government  have  been  defrauded.  We  are  certainly  justified 
in  a  close  examination  of  this  new  guarantee  scheme,  to  see  that 
our  past  experience  is  not  repeated. 

Assuming,  again,  that  the  bill  now  before  Congress  does 
give  sufficient  security  for  the  proper  expenditure  ot  the  Gov- 
ernment loan  and  for  the  management  of  the  canal  in  the 
public  interest  without  the  payment  of  some  vast  sum  for 
stock,  we  still  have  the  danger  of  further  congressional  modifi- 
cation, which  would  destroy  both  of  these.  Take  for  instance 
the  change  procured  by  the  Central  Pacific  R.  R.  in  its  Gov- 
ernment debt.  The  Government  held  a  first  mortgage  on  this 
property,  but  bv  Act  of  Congress  this  was  released  and  the  \ 
Government  mortgage  was  changed  to  a  second  lien  and  the 
security  absolutely  destroyed.  With  the  powerful  lobby  now 
constantly  maintained  in  Washington  by  the  protected  and 
bountied  interests,  a  lobby  all  powerful  in  legislation,  we  must 
admit  the  danger  of  a  similar  hocus  pocas  under  similar  in- 
ducements. 

Mr.  Pool  recently  called  attention  to  the  extraordinary  con- 
cession for  the  exclusive  navigation  of  Lake  Nicaragua  by  a 
certain  company.  Capt.  Merry  replies  that  this  concession  ex- 
pires in  1895,  and  that  any  way  the  canal  company  holds  an 
assignment  of  it.  All  these  things,  and  many  others,  are  sub- 
jects for  careful  examination.  There  should  be  a  sort  of 
abstract  of  the  whole  record  presented  together  with  the  pres- 
ent Senate  bill.  By  the  way,  the  senators  named  as  advocat- 
ing this  bill  are  supposed  to  be  very  close  to  one  or  another  of 
the  largest  corporations  in  this  country.  Sherman  is  a  general 
all-round  monopoly  man.  Dolph  is  quite  friendly  to  the 
Northern  Pacific.  Edmunds,  when  a  senator,  fitquently  ap- 
peared in  the  Supreme  Court  as  counsel  for  the  Pacific  roads; 
thus,  with  Evarts  acting  as  their  special  hired  advocate  before 
one  department  of  the  Government  while  themselves  legislative 
judges  of  these  railroads  in  another  department. 

Capt.  Merry  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Nicaragua  Government 
has  expressed  its  intention  of  granting  no  mo  e  exclusive 
rights  of  navigation  over  its  internal  waters.  If  the  navigation 
of  Lake  Nicaragua— the  key  to  the  canal— rests  on  the  mere 
expressed  intention  of  the  local  Government  to  let  it  alone  anU 
not  grant  it  away,  we  have  at  once  a  need  for  further  guar- 
antees. A  Central  American  Republic's  expressed  intention,  I 
should  gay,  was  inadequate. 

The  arguments  offered  by  the  friends  of  the  private  corpora- 
tion are  largely  open  to  question.  Mr.  Jno.  T.  Doyle  says  that 
the  rate  of  the  canal  tolls  will  be  proportioned  to  its  cost.  If 
the  canal  is  operated  by  a  private  concern  on  business  princi- 
ples, the  cost  will  play  no  part  in  the  toll  charges.  In  such  c.  se, 
the  charges  will  be  fixed  at  a  rate  that  will  insure  the  largest 
powible  returns  to  the  company.  It  will  consider  the  capacity 
of  the  canal,  the  development  of  commerce  by  its  advantages 
to  the  full  use  of  this  capacity,  and  fix  the  charges  accordingly. 

Whether  the  canal  costs  one  hundred  billions  or  one  hundred 
millions,  affects  in  no  way  the  gross  revenue  the  canal  will  bring 
in,  and  would  certainly  afT<;ct  in  no  way  a  business  man  con- 
trolling it  in  fizin;;  his  charges. 

The  claim  that  a  musty  and  forgotten  treaty  with  England 


prevents  the  United  States  from  building  this  canal  directly, 
while  allowing  it  to  do  so  indirectly,  seems  to  me  very  weak. 
The  further  claim  that  the  concessions  of  the  Central  American 
Governments  for  20  years  to  this  company  will  keep  others 
out,  is  more  tenable.  But  these  gentlemen  of  the  company  are 
either  on  the  make  or  they  are  patriots — perhaps  a  little  in 
both  lines.  In  either  case,  they  can  be  arranged  with  on  lib- 
eral terms  to  relinquish  their  rights  and  have  them  renewed  to 
the  United  States  The  Canadian  canals  and  the  Sault  St. 
Marie  and  Erie  in  this  country,  show  that  Provinces,  States 
and  the  United  States  can  build  and  manage  canals  without  the 
intervention  of  private  companies. 

I  agree  with  Cannon  that  the  Government  should  be  all  or 
none  in  this  canal.  Less  complication,  less  temptation,  less 
danger  of  abuse  and  fraud,  and  less  danger  to  the  public  users 
to  have  it  either  all  one  way  or  all  the  other.  By  all  means, 
let  UB  see  the  contracts  and  the  bill,  then  we  can  obtain  a 
clearer  idea.  I  believe  in  the  canal  and  I  believe,  too,  that  the 
cheapest  and  best  way  to  build  and  manage  it  is  to  pay  the 
present  six-million-dollar-investment  men  their  profit  and 
have  it  ov«r  with,  and  get  rid  of  all  the  entanglements  the 
mixture  of  public  and  private  interest  must  bring. 

Abbot  Kinnby. 

Some  Extraordinary  Questions. 

Fresno,  Cal.,  May  16,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor: — Suppose  the  Senate  bill  to  give  government 
aid  to  the  Nicaragua  Canal  should  become  law;  that  the  Gov- 
ernment, by  its  assistance  in  construction,  or  by  additional 
payments  in  construction,  should  become  owner  of  $70,000,000 
of  the  one  hundred  millions  of  stock;  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  hold  that  stock  in  trust  and  six  men  as  directors,  in  a 
total  of  15  directors,  represented  the  Government's  or  people's 
interest  in  the  canal,  and  voted  the  Government  stock,  what 
would  there  be  to  prevent  one  or  more  of  the  Government  Di- 
rectors from  misrepresenting  the  Government  or  people's  inter- 
ests and  selling  out? 

The  representative  system,  wherever  applied — whether  in 
Government  or  business,  as  it  now  exists — has  one  serious  de- 
fect— it  leaves  the  men  chosen,  in  place  of  a  numerous  body  of 
others,  free  to  be  representatives  or  misrepresentatives;  as  free 
to  be  misrepresentatives  as  anything  else.  The  Senate  bill  does 
not  say  how  the  Government's  Directors  should  vote.  It  does 
not  say,  there  is  no  bill  whatever,  before  Congress,  saying  what 
the  Government  or  people's  interests  are,  nor  how  the  Govern- 
ment Directors  should  vote  in  case  they  come  into  being.  It 
does  not  fix  a  maximum  rate  of  toll.  What  surety  have  we, 
then,  that  the  Government  Directors,  or  some  of  them — enough 
to  give  a  majority  of  stock  on  the  side  of  the  private  corpora- 
tion directors — would  not  yield  to  ihe  blandishments  of  private 
capital  or  the  pressure  of  political  intrigue  when  in  office,  and 
misrepresent  the  people  ?  How  can  a  man  be  a  representative 
unless  he  is  (1)  instructed  plainly  as  to  what  he  is  to  do  and  (2) 
obeys  his  instructions.  The  man  who  wields  power  derived 
from  the  people  by  their  vote  or  appointment,  by  those  elected 
by  them,  is  a  delegate,  and  not  a  representative;  and  it  is  that 
kind  of  Government  Directors  which  the  Senate  bill  provides 
for  the  creation  of. 

I  am  for  the  building  of  the  canal,  and  by  the  Government 
purchase  of  stock,  if  the  difficulty  I  have  indicated,  if  the  danger 
of  misrepresentation  by  Government  Directors  can  be  destroyed, 
but  if  Government  Directors  are  to  be  left  free  to  misrepresent 
the  people's  interests,  then  I  agree  with  Pres.  Cannon  that  a 
Government  partnership  with  private  capital  is  dangerous  to 
the  interests  of  the  people.  And  the  reason  is  plain,  for  it 
would  be  manifestly  to  the  interest  of  the  private  capitalists  to 
put  on  as  much  tarifi"  as  the  traffic  would  bear,  and  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  Government  (if  it  represented  the  people)  to  make 
the  tarifT  as  little  as  expense  of  operation  would  permit.  The 
consequence  would  be  a  continual  conflict  of  interests,  and  we 
know  that  "  a  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  long  endure." 
The  Canal  Company  would  soon  become  all  Government  or 
all  private,  and  necessarily  so.  F.  P.  Cook. 

If  in  the  nature  of  things  it  were  possible  to  instruct 
the  directors  "  how  to  vote,"  then  it  would  be  unnecessary 
to  appoint  directors  at  all,  since  the  ends  sought  might  be 
reached  by  statute.  It  must  be  presumed,  just  as  it  is 
in  the  case  of  members  .of  Congress,  that  the  directors 
representing  the  people's  interest  would  by  their  votes 
support  that  interest.  If  our  correspondent  really 
believes  that  six  true  men  cannot  be  found  for  the  service 
he  must  be  far  gone  indeed  in  pessimism.  As  to  the 
further  question,  namely  "  How  can  a  man  be  a  repre- 
sentative unless  he  is  instructed  as  to  what  he  is  to  do; 
and  obeys  such  instruction  ?" — this  is  really  too  silly  for 
serious  consideration.  Any  man  may  be  a  representative 
who  is  chosen  to  represent,  and  he  may  be  instructed  or 
not.  In  nearly  all  representative  systems  the  representa- 
tive is  not  instructed,  since  in  the  nature  of  things,  in- 
struction would  be  an  impossibility.  How,  pray,  could 
representatives  elected  to  Congress*be  instructed  how  to 
vote  concerning  matters  as  yet  not  before  the  public  ? 
The  question  is  a  pure  and  simple  absurdity. 

It  is  not  true  in  the  sense  it  is  assumed  by  our  corre- 
spondent, that  a  "  house  divided  against  itself  cannot 
stand,"  In  every  chamber  of  government  administration 
— in  every  board  of  administration  concerning  large  af- 
fairs— there  is  constant  division.  Congress  is  not  unani- 
mous and  yet  it  contrives  to  "stand"  pretty  well;  there  is 
never  unanimity  in  any  political  party  but  they  manage 
to  "stand"  nevertheless.  Whoever  heard  of  a  railroad  di- 
rectory in  which  there  was  not  constant  clash  of  judgment 
— still  they  work  pretty  steadily  toward  profitable  ends. 

In  going  into  this  canal  project  the  people  will  have  to 
take  the  chances  of  getting  faithful  and  true  representa- 
tives just  as  they  do  in  the  greater  business  of  general 
government.  Sometimes  the  wrong  men  are  chosen  for 
governors  and  presidents  and  so,  sometimes,  wrong  men 
might  be  chosen  for  directors  of  the  canal.  But  the  fear 
that  opposes  the  canal  project  because  bad  men  might  get 
into  the  directory,  should,  to  be  consistent,  decline  to  sup- 
port the  system  of  representative  government  because 
the  administration  may  get  into  bad  hands.  There  is  no 
department  in  the  affairs  of  civilized  life  in  which  de- 
pendence upon  the  integrity  of  others  does  not  play  a 

Eart;  and  the  experience  of  society  is  that  there  are  more 
oneat  men  than  roguei. 


For  the  Canal  In  any  Honest  Shape. 

Carmel  Valley,  May  17,  1892.  • 
To  the  Editor  :— I  don't  think  my  last  letter  justifies  Mr. 
Doyle  in  classing  me  with  those  opposed  to  Government's  joint 
ownership  of  the  Nicaragua  canal.  I  merely  wished  to  point 
out  that  there  were  no  insuperable  obstacles  to  an  entire  owner- 
ship by  the  U.  8.  Government,  or  at  least  none  that  C.  P.  Hunt- 
ington or  Jay  Gould,  if  they  ran  the  Government,  would  allow 
to  remain  insuperable;  nor  do  I  yet  see,  af'.er  all  .Mr.  Doyle  has 
urged,  that  a  Government  ownership,  if  denirahle,  might  not 
be  arranged  by  negotiation  with  all  parties  concerned.  In  fact, 
Mr.  Doyle  seems  himself  to  desire  a  a  real,  if  not  nominal, 
Government  ownership.  "  The  company,"  says  Mr.  Doyle. 
"  is  to  transfer  to  the  United  States  seventy  per  cent  of  all 
its  stock  and  security,"  etc.,  and  this  "  can  be  voted  on  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury."  So  long  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  true  to  his  employers,  the  people,  there  should  be 
no  fear  of  oppressive  tolls.  Unf  )rtunately,  too  many  of  the 
people's  servants  are  like  Ginral  C,  that  "that  dreffle  smart 
man,"  in  the  Biglow  Papers,  who  had 

"  Bin  on  all  Bides  that  Rive  places  or  pelf, 

But  coiisiBlency  still  wuz  a  part  of  his  plan. 
He  wuz  true  to  one  party,  and  that  wuz  himaelf." 

But  if  we  cannot  trust  our  Government  honorably  to  hus- 
band the  people's  resources  anU  uphold  the  people's  rights  when 
thus  controlling  a  majority  of  the  stock,  I  don't  see  how  we 
could  look  for  anything  better  if  the  entire  membership  were 
vested  in  the  Government. 

Further,  I  am  much  opposed  to  enlarging  our  already  too 
cumbrous  political  machine.  Unless  civil  service  reform  were 
so  faithfully  carried  out  as  to  insure  tenure  of  office  during 
good  behavior  and  efficiency  capacity,  the  canal  would  become 
for  the  party  in  power  an  instrument  for  the  debauchery  of 
voters.  There  are  already  far  too  many  "spoils"  for  the 
"  victors." 

I  think  the  ideal  plan  would  be  a  joint  international  owner- 
ship, and  a  joint  international  treaty  of  neutralization,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Suez  canal.  Failing  that,  I  am  prepared  to 
vote  for  the  canal  in  any  shape  we  can  get  it,  built  and  owned 
by  the  U.  S.  Government  or  by  private  company  with  govern- 
mental aid.  Uncle  Sam  ought  to  have  his  eye  teeth  cut  by  this 
time,  and  should  be  able  to  protect  his  family  from  being 
outwitted  by  a  few  adventurers.  It  shouM  be  easy  to  insist  on 
a  strict  economy  in  building  and  to  insist  on  only  a  fair  profit 
being  exacted  in  tolls. 

So  I  want  to  be  on  record  as  hurrahing  for  the  canal  in  any 
honest  shape!    May  it  be  built  without  adays's  needless  delay. 

Edward  Berwick. 


Santa  Barbara  County  Notes. 

C.'VRPINTERIA,  May  16. 

To  THE  Editor: — While  the  rain  of  two  weeks  ago 
will  benefit  fall  crops,  it  has  not  been  of  any  particular 
benefit  to  hay  and  grain  as  they  were  already  so  far  ad- 
vanced that  they  could  not  be  much  renewed. 

Prospects  are  very  good  for  beans  and  corn.  Not  nearly 
so  many  Lima  beans  are  being  planted  as  usual;  the  low 
prices  for  them  causing  farmers  to  plant  corn  and  small 
beans.  Many  blackeye  beans  have  been  put  in  on  con- 
tract, the  price  for  them  being  two  and  one-half  cents  per 
pound. 

Fruit  and  nuts  are  promising  well  and  growing  finely, 
except  some  varieties  of  pears  and  plums. 

A  great  many  lemons  are  being  set  out  in  Montecito 
and  Carpinteria  valleys.  The  lemon  thrives  wonderfully 
well  in  this  section  and  is  never  bitten  by  frost.  Santa 
Barbara  lemons  are  always  salable  at  higher  prices  than 
any  other  in  the  State.  Harleigh  Johnson,  of  Montecito, 
has  done  much  to  bring  this  about  as  he  has  made  a  study 
of  the  curing  and  packing  of  lemons  as  well  as  oranges, 
and  now  cures  and  packs  the  bulk  of  all  citrus  fruits  sent 
from  the  county.  Santa  Barbara  oranges  are  also  enjoy- 
ing a  boom  this  year  as  they  are  entirely  free  from  frost 
bites. 

Heavy  shipments  of  Lima  beans  are  now  being  made  as 
prices  came  up  to  two  cents  per  pound  and  many  con- 
cluded best  to  unload  their  crops,  although  that  is  still  a 
low  figure. 

The  asphaltum  business  promises  to  be  heavy,  and  ex- 
tensive works  are  being  put  in  at  Carpinteria  and  prepara- 
tions made  to  ship  heavily. 

Santa  Barbara  is  busy  laying  her  outfall  sewer  and 
building  the  "  Esplanade  Del  Mar."  H.  R.  Richardson 
has  applied  for  a  franchise  to  construct  an  electric  motor 
road  from  the  city  to  Montecito. 

The  County  Horticultural  Society  has  begun  to  hold 
monthly  open  air  meetings  in  the  country,  as  is  usual  all 
the  summer  months.  Last  Wednesday  the  society  met  at 
Jno.  Spence's  and  will  meet  again  on  the  first  of  June  at 
J.  A.  Blood's  place  in  Carpinteria.        L.  B.  Cadwell. 


Fewer  Raisins  But  Better  Ones. 

Hanford,  Cal.,  May  i8,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor  : — You  can,  if  you  wish,  say  over  my 
signature  that  the  frost  of  April  loth  here  damaged  the 
first  crop  of  raisin  grapes  in  the  entire  Lucerne  valley  fully 
one-half,  possibly  two-thirds  of  what  it  otherwise  would 
have  been.  This  frost,  together  with  the  subsequent  un- 
usually cool  weather,  has  also  so  delayed  the  second  crop 
as  to  cause  a  serious  probability  of  its  not  ripening  suffi- 
ciently early  to  be  cured  into  raisins.  Such  serious 
destruction  of  fruits  by  frosts  has  never  before  occurred  in 
this  part  of  the  State,  and  the  real  damage  suflfered  by 
raisin  growers  here  in  consequence  is  just  being  realized 
by  them.  The  result  is  really  disastrous,  and  it  can  safely 
be  said  that  the  quantity  of  raisins  produced  in  the  Lucerne 
valley  the  present  year  will  fall  far  below  that  of  1891,  not- 
withstanding the  large  increase  in  acreage  just  coming  into 
bearing,  but  the  quality  will  be  better  than  in  any  previous 
year  if  the  fruit  is  well  cured. 

Speculators  in  land  and  dried  fruits  here  and  in  Fresno 
have,  and  still  do,  as  a  rule,  strenuously  deny  thit  any 
serious  damage  has  been  done  to  the  incoming  raisin  crop 
by  frosts  in  the  upper  San  Joaquin,  but  growers,  who  are 
best  qualified  to  know,  and  who  have  investigated  the 
matter  thoroughly,  say  otherwise,  and  as  I  believe  that  it 
is  not  only  right  but  best  that  the  truth  be  known,  partic- 
ularly in  matters  of  this  kind,  I  have  said  what  is  herein 
written.  A.  F.  Jewett. 
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Weather  and  Crop  Bulletin  for  Week  Ending 
May  ISth. 

The  following  synopsis  of  reports  of  crops  and  weatlier 
is  sent  us  by  Sergt.  J.  A.  Barwick,  Observer  at  Sacramento 
of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  and  Director  of  the  Weather 
Service  of  the  State  Agrricultural  Society.  The  synopsis  of 
localities  north  of  the  Tehachapi  range  is  by  Sergt.  Bar- 
wick; that  of  the  regions  south  of  the  Tehachapi  is  by 
Mr.  G.  E.  Francklin,  Observer  at  Los  Angeles: 

Humboldt  County  .—Eureka  —The  weather  has  been  warm,  with  a 
fair  amount  of  sunshine,  which  greatly  improved  the  fruit  crop.  The 
number  of  rainy  days  and  the  amount  of  rain,  however,  have  been 
detrimental  to  the  potato  and  cereal  crops.  Upper  Afatto/e—Tbe  cold 
storms  still  continue,  but  no  frost;  everything  backward.  The  pros- 
pects for  grain  crops  are  fair,  and  no  very  serious  damage  to  fruit 
from  the  continued  cold  rains.  Mad  Jfiver— The  wesLlher  has  been 
favorable,  and  much  warmer,  and  good  growing  weather;  on  most 
places,  too  moist  for  cultivation.  Apples  and  prunes  have  set  better 
than  any  other  fruit.  Blocksburg— The  continued  rain  delays  getting 
the  ground  ready  tor  corn,  potatoes  and  other  vegetables.  Warmer 
weather  and  sunshine  is  most  needed.  The  highest  temperature  was 
6o,  and  the  lowest  34  degrees.  Hydesville — Oats  are  the  principal 
crops  in  this  vicinity,  and  are  looking  fine.  It  is  thought  the  cherry 
crop  will  be  li^ht.  the  cause  not  known.  Strawberries  are  ripening 
very  slowly.  Phillipsville—Co\A  and  hard  rains  early  in  the  week;  but 
later,  less  rain  and  warmer.  Grass  has  been  growing  nicely,  and 
stock  looks  well.  No  frost.  The  fruit  crop  looks  promising.  Grain 
never  looked  better.  Everybody  has  had  rain  enough,  and  now  we 
all  want  a  little  sunshine. 

Lake  County.  — Upper  Lake —The  unusually  heavy  rains  of  the 
past  week  have  helped  grain-hay,  also  grain;  but  slightly  damaged 
alfalfa,  and  have  done  no  good  to  fruit  and  grapes.  There  is  now 
great  need  of  warm,  Funny  weather,  as  everything  is  backward. 

Shasta  County. — Anderson — More  sunshine  would  be  beneficial  to 
gardens.  The  Iruit  crop  looks  well.  Peaches  will  have  to  be  thinned 
out;  the  trees  are  heavily  laden  and  large  for  the  season.  Prunes 
will  be  a  large  crop,  Birtlett  pears  are  good;  other  varieties  not  so 
good.    Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  68  and  36  degrees. 

Tehama  County. — Red  Bhtff— The  weather  has  been  favorable  to 
gnin  and  hay.  Haying  will  begin  in  about  ten  days.  The  present 
fear  is  too  much  heat  after  the  recent  cool  weather.  The  frost  on  the 
nth  did  no  damage  in  this  vicinity  but  was  rather  detrimental  to  fruit 
in  the  foothills.  Strawberries  in  the  market,  but  not  so  good  as  last 
year's. 

Butte  County. — Weather  has  been  very  favorable  for  the 
grain  crop.    Pa/^rOTo —The  temperature  slightly  higher,  the  amount 
of  rain  less,  and  the  sunshine  a  little  more,  than  last  week,  thus  en- 
abling the  orchardist  to  plow  and  cultivate,  which  all  are  doing. 
.  Grain  and  fruits  promising. 

Glenn  County. —  Williams — Prospects  continue  favorable. 
/(wj— Hiying  is  well  under  way;  crop  will  be  a  full  one.  Some 
wheat  lodged,  but  not  seriously.    Peach  crop  a  full  one.  Apricots 
very  light.    Prunes  nearly  all  killed  by  the  frosts  of  April. 

Sutter  County  —  West  Butte— Grain  is  making  an  excellent  growth; 
weather  unusually  cool  for  the  time  of  year;  rainfall  .94  of  an  inch, 
and  for  season,  14.54  inches.  Some  alfalfa-hay  spoiled  by  continued 
rains  and  dimp  weather.  Yuia  City —The  weather  for  the  week  has 
been  favorable  to  a  large  extent.  Light  frosts  nipped  some  vegetables. 
The  rains  have  aided  late  sown  grain.  The  warm  weather  and  drying 
winds  have  put  a  check  on  rust  in  the  grain. 

Vuia  County. —  Wheatland — Summer-fallowed  grain  is  looking 
yellow  m  places,  from  100  much  rain  and  cold  weather.  Winter  sown 
gr-iin  is  doing  finely.  Bjth  need  spring  weather.  Other  crops  are 
backward. 

Nevada  County. — Nevada  City— The  past  week  has  not  been 
favorable  for  crops  of  any  kind.  The  temperature  has  been  much 
lower  than  for  this  season  of  the  year,  but  no  material  damage  has 
been  noticed  or  reported. 

Placer  County. — Newcastle— "Paxmex^  are  thinning  peaches;  pros- 
pects favorable  for  a  good  crop.    Pears  and  cherries  will  be  light. 

Sacramento  County. — Mayhew's — Slight  frost  on  the  loth;  tempera- 
ture was  35;  white  frost  on  the  roofs  of  the  buildings;  no  pe-cepti- 
ble  damage  noticed  or  reported.  Franklin — The  weather  has  been 
of  great  benefit  to  all  growing  crops.  Haying  will  commence  in  a 
few  days.  All  the  barley  and  most  of  the  wheat  is  headed  out,  and 
what  the  farmers  now  need  is  good,  warm,  bright,  sunshiny  weather, 
so  the  heads  can  fill. 

Yolo  County. — Rumsey — All  crops  favorably  aflected  by  the  rainfall, 
fraperature  and  sunshme  of  the  past  week.  Briggs'  Vineyard — The 
r»infall,  temperature  and  sunshine  beneficial  to  fruits  and  grain. 
Woodland  Demoerat — S.  T.  Mowder  returned  from  a  trip  (Friday, 
13th)  to  Dunnigan,  Arbuckle  and  vicinity,  and  reports  that  he  had 
never  seen  better  crop  prospects.  Summer-fallow  is  especially  prom- 
ising. The  grain  is  as  strong,  green  and  healthy  on  the  foothills  west 
of  Dunnigan  and  Arbuckle  as  it  is  on  the  level  lands. 

Napa  County. — Calistoga — Fruit  of  all  kinds  will  be  a  light  crop. 
Recent  reports  show  French  prunes  will  be  one-third  to  one-half  crop; 
grapes  on  low  lands,  very  small  crop.  Owing  to  frosts  on  higher 
1-inds,  crops  are  reported  not  setting  well,  and  much  shortage  will 
result  therefrom. 

Solano  County. — Denverton — The  ra'ns  have  been  gentle  in  charac- 
ter, but  plentiful,  with  the  weather  quite  cool,  retarding  the  growth 
of  vines  and  fruits.  Winter  sown  grain  doing  nicely;  summer-fallow 
fine. 

Solano  County.— Denverton — Cool  weather  still  continues,  and  is 
very  favorable  for  late-sown  grain;  rainfall  .43  of  an  inch  for  the 
week.  Vacaville — The  weather  continues  cold  and  damp,  which  is 
more  or  less  injurious  to  all  kinds  of  fruit.  We  sadly  need  warm, 
mild,  sunny  weather. 

Sonoma  County. — Porestville — Grain  is  somewhat  retarded  in 
growth.  Graps<  at  this  date  have  received  no  injury,  as  was  at  first 
reported.    The  ground  is  yet  too  cold  to  plant  corn 

Hyde  Ranch,  near  Cornwall,  Contra  Costa  Co. — The  cool  weather 
and  showers  have  been  a  great  benefit  to  this  portion  of  the  county. 

Santa  Clara  County. — Santa  Clara — The  warmer  mornings  and 
evenings  have  been  beneficial.  What  is  now  wanted  is  good  weather 
for  the  hay  crop.  Gilroy  crops  are  looking  well,  especially  late-sown 
grain, 

Alameda  County. — ^/wrarf^ —The  weather  has  been  cool  except 
two  d-iys,  with  over  an  inch  of  rain.  Prospects  for  grain,  hay,  Iruit 
and  vegetables  are  generally  good;  no  frosts  the  past  week.  Sugar 
beets  coming  up  very  well.  Prospects  are  very  flattering  for  all  kinds 
o'  crops.  Niles — The  outlook  for  grain  in  this  vicinity  is  good. 
IVaches  light;  cherries  light;  apricots  average;  almonds  fair;  and 
vrunes  a  fair  crop.  The  cool  weather,  while  not  forcing  fruit,  will  be 
beneficial  to  all  kinds  here. 

Stanislaus  County. — Turlock —Cxops  of  all  kinds  have  made  a 
wonderful  improvement  since  my  last  report.  It  has  been  too  cool 
and  cloudy  for  ripening  strawberries  and  mulberries.  Modesto— If 
any  danger  since  my  last  report,  it  is  in  the  weeds  taking  possession  of 
many  grain  fields. 

Sun  Jaaguin  County. — /^rft— Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  76 
and  38,  with  southwesterly  winds  prevailing.  Haying  just  b?gun  in 
a  sm  ill  way,  two  weeks  later  than  usual;  crop  light;  acreage  rather 
more  than  usual.  Some  fields  that  were  sown  to  wheat  are  full  of 
DU'i  and  will  be  cut  for  hay;  recent  rains  have  improved  the  wheat, 
wh  ch  is  now  beading  out;  the  straw  will  be  short.  Stockton— H\eh 
winds  have  prevailed  on  the  loth,  nth  and  12th;  but  owing  to  the 
lo*  temperature,  have  caused  no  damage  to  the  grain  crop. 

Calaveras  County. — Milton— Cool  weather  with  rain  has  kept  hay 
hack  Hnd  favored  the  growth  of  all  late-sown  grain,  which  is  very 
backward. 

Fremo  County.— Setma— The  weather  continues  unusually  cool 
and  favorable  lor  the  grain  crop,  which  now  promises  well.    Fruit  ii 


looking  well,  and  an  enormous  crop  developing,  making  extensive 
thinning  necessary. 

Jutare  County. —  Visalia — The  past  week  has  been  favorable  to 
nearly  all  crops.  Everything  the  last  rain  helped  at  all  is  doing  very 
well. 

Amador  County, — Quartz  Mountain — The  late  rains  have  resulted 
disastrously  for  some  of  the  crops  around  this  vicinity,  and  have  been 
a  decided  benefit  to  the  late  crops  and  feed  on  the  ranges.  Baville: 
Four  inches  of  snow  fell  here  during  the  last  slorm.  Earthquakes 
have  been  quite  numerous  up  at  French  Camp.  They  have  been  so 
severe  as  to  run  people  out  of  their  houses.  Shenandoah  Valley — The 
weather  has  been  very  stormy  for  some  time,  there  not  being  a  clear 
day  during  the  week. 

Monterey  County. — Jolon — The  wheat  crop  has  improved  greatly 
since  the  last  rain,  but  (ears  are  entertained  that  the  continued  cold 
northerly  winds  prevailing  will  damage  crops  to  some  extent.  San 
Ardo— The  past  week  has  been  favorable  to  the  grain  and  fruit  crops. 
Grain  is  recovering  well  after  the  severe  trial  it  had.  With  favorable 
weather,  there  will  be  an  average  crop, 

San  Luis  Obispo  County. — Edna — The  last  rain  and  cool  days  have 
helped  out  the  late-sown  grain,  so  that  there  will  be  an  average  crop; 
fruit  trees  looking  well,  and  bid  fair  for  a  good  yield.  San  Luis 
Obispo — All  crops  doing  finely;  the  land  is  in  splendid  condition  for 
beans  and  other  green  crops.  Grain  is  looking  well;  the  dairymen 
are  well  pleased.  The  rains  have  given  a  fresh  growth  to  feed  and 
grasses;  only  a  few  acres  of  cut  bay  has  been  damaged.  Paso  Robles 
Leader:  The  rain  of  the  past  week  has  been  worth  thousands  of 
dollars  to  the  farmers  of  San  Luis  Obispo  county.  What  was  an  al- 
most total  failure  two  weeks  since  will  now  make  a  fair  yield. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

Santa  Barbara  County. — Santa  Afcna —The  rains  have  been  fa- 
vorable for  all  vegetation.  Grain  crops  will,  however,  not  come  up 
to  the  average.  Beans  and  corn  are  being  planted  rapidly;  some  well 
up  and  the  ground  in  a  good  and  clean  condition.  Fruit  is  holding 
its  own.  In  some  localities  frost  has  affected  it,  while  in  other  sec- 
tions it  remains  untouched.  J.  A.  Barwick 

WEATHER  CROP  BULLETIN  OF  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

Santa  Barbara  County. — Lompoc — Threatening  weather  prevailed 
during  the  past  week,  accompanied  by  heavy  winds  which  dried  the 
land  prepared  for  beans,  but  did  not  injure  growing  grain.  Hay-cut 
ting  has  commenced;  no  rain  fell. 

Ventura  County, — Hueneme  —  lheTMX\%  of  last  week  will  rfqu're 
some  beans  to  be  replanted.  The  weather  has  been  favorable  to 
growing  crops  during  the  past  week.  Haying  still  continues.  Bards- 
dale — The  hay  harvest  is  under  way,  and  the  crop  is  very  good.  The 
bean  crop  was  injured  by  last  week's  rain  and  much  of  it  will  have  to 
be  replanted.  The  general  prospects  are  most  excellent.  Consider- 
able cool,  cloudy  weather  occurred  during  the  week. 

Los  Angeles  County. — Lancaster— fell  on  the  6'h;  since  then 
cool  winds  have  prevailed,  which  are  very  beneficial  to  grain,  and  the 
prospects  for  a  good  harvest  are  improving.  Rodeo  de  los  Aguas 
Ranch— Gia.m  is  filling  out  finely.  This  promises  to  be  the  best  sea. 
son  lor  all  crops  that  we  have  had  for  several  years.  Corn,  beans 
and  sugar  beets  are  growing  finely.  Farmers  are  busy  cultivating  and 
haying.  Monrovia— Coo),  cloudy  weather  prevailed,  which  was  in- 
jurious to  the  berry  and  fruit  crops,  but  was  beneficial  to  freshly 
plinted  fruit  trees.  Duarte — The  weather  has  been  cool  and  cloudy 
most  of  the  week.  The  growing  fruit  looks  well;  peaches  are  over- 
loaded and  must  be  thinned.  Pomona — The  rainfall  for  the  season 
beginning  August  16,  1891,  is  14  19  inches.  The  late  rains  did  ira- 
mense  good  and  little  harm;  clouds  every  day  for  over  a  week,  detri- 
mental only  to  hay-making.  Oranges  are  still  being  shipped  by  car- 
loads, and  are  giving  good  satisfaction  to  buyers. 

San  Bernardino  County, — 0«/ano -Hay  cutting  is  well  under 
way,  and  the  present  weather  is  very  favorable  for  curing.  Fruit  is 
developing  finely. 

Orange  County. — Anaheim — The  weather  has  been  partly  cloudy, 
with  a  few  sprinkles  of  rain.  Vegetable  and  orange  shipments  are 
still  going  on,  and  the  reapers  are  busy  cutting  hay  which  was  not 
damaged  by  the  late  rains,  Tustin — The  weather  for  the  past  week 
has  been  cool  and  cloudy,  but  crops  are  growing  well.  The  rain  of 
the  week  before  damaged  hay  on  the  ground  somewhat,  but  it  was  of 
much  benefit  to  pasture,  late  grain,  corn  and  other  crops.  Oranges 
are  still  being  shipped,  and  with  a  better  market.  Cabbages  and  po- 
tatoes are  going  forward  to  Eastern  po  nts.      G.  E.  Francklin. 


The  San  Jose  Convention  of  Fruit  Producers. 

steps  Toward  an  Organization  and  a 
Fruit  Exchange. 

We  alluded  last  week  to  the  significance  of  the  conven- 
tion held  in  San  Jose,  May  7th,  and  promised  details,  which 
may  be  found  below: 

There  were  about  400  in  attendance,  some  coming  from 
considerable  distances.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order 
by  F.  M.  Righter,  president  of  tte  Campbell  Horticultural 
Association.  Colonel  R.  P.  McGiincey  of  Campbell  was 
chosen  chairman  of  the  convention,  D.  W.  Miller  and  S.  G. 
Rodeck  were  chosen  secretaries,  and,  on  the  suggestion  of 
Colonel  McGiincey,  D.  C.  Vestal  and  Captain  E.  A.Whee- 
ler were  unanimously  elected  vice-presidents. 

Chairman  McGiincey  read  the  call  issued  by  the  Camp- 
bell and  Doyle  fruit  growers  for  the  convention.  This  call 
sets  forth  that  the  objects  of  the  exchange  will  be  to  estab- 
lish a  fruit  exchange,  for  selling  our  products  for  cash  at 
home,  or  at  the  terminal  shipping  point  of  this  valley;  sec- 
ond, to  adopt  a  uniform  method  of  preparing  our  fruits  for 
market;  third,  to  devise  some  means  of  consuming  our 
products;  fourth,  to  devise  some  means  of  obtaining  reliable 
information  of  the  supply  and  demand,  both  domestic  and 
foreign;  fifth,  to  adopt  some  measure  tending  to  preclude 
the  competition,  now  so  injurious  among  the  growers;  sixth, 
to  obtain  for  our  products  what  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand entitles  us  to;  seventh,  to  have  a  voice  in  establishii:g 
and  maintaining  the  price  of  our  products;  eightfi,  to  pro- 
vide storage  room,  issue  warehouse  receipts  for  stored 
fruits,  and  make  advances  on  same;  ninth,  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  brand  of  fruit,  if  possible,  of  unequaled  excel- 
lence; tenth,  to  buy  for  members  of  this  Fruit  Exchange  in 
large  quantities,  and,  consequently,  at  wholesale  prices, 
such  indispensable  articles  as  sulphur,  sacks,  trays,  boxes, 
etc.;  eleventh,  to  secure  more  favorable  freight  rates; 
twelfth,  to  discuss  the  propriety  of  an  exhibit  at  the  World's 
Fair  at  Chicago  in  the  interests  of  the  fruit  growers  them- 
selves; thirteenth,  to  obtain  reliable  statistics  of  this  year's 
crops  and  a  comparison  with  last;  fourteenth,  to  discuss 
such  additional  measures  as  will  subserve  our  further  mu- 
tual interests. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Adams  of  Wrights,  two  committees, 
one  on  organization  and  order  of  business,  and  the  other 
on  the  Dried  Fruit  Exchange,  were  appointed,  as  follows: 

Organization —Colonel  E.  G.  Hall  of  Doyle,  E.  H.  Ha- 
zclton  of  Evergreen,  J.  J.  Shaner  of  Saratoga,  W.  H. 


Wright  of  San  Jose,  and  George  Blaine  of  the  Willows. 

Dried  Fruit  Organization — C.  C.  Agee  of  Solano,  A.  L. 
Bancroft  of  San  Francisco,  Col.  Philo  Hersey  of  Doyle,  F. 
M.  Righter  of  Campbell,  and  L  A.  Wilcox  of  Santa  Clara. 

The  committees  were  about  to  retire  when  Colonel  Her- 
sey was  called  upon  to  speak.  He  responded  by  making  a 
clear  statement  of  the  workings  of  the  West  Side  Fruit 
Association.  He  stated  that  about  one  year  ago  the  fruit 
growers  in  Cupertino  district  were  troubled  about  handling 
Iruit  profitably.  There  were  numerous  talks  and  several 
meetings,  with  the  result  that  the  association  was  organ- 
ized. It  is  a  joint  stock  association,  and  last  year  handled 
between  $40,000  and  $50,000  worth  of  fruit  in  a  manner  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all  interested.  He  advocated  the  forma- 
tion of  an  exchange  immediately,  for  the  reason,  as  he 
said,  that  inside  of,  or  at  the  end  of  five  years,  Santa  Clara 
valley  would  ship  more  dried  prunes  in  one  season  than 
have  been  consumed  in  the  United  States  in  any  one  year. 
The  advantage,  he  said,  was  to  do  away  with  individual 
competition. 

The  convention  adjourned  till  2  o'clock  to  allow  the  com- 
mittees time  to  prepare  their  reports. 

Upon  reassembling  at  2  o'clock,  the  committee  on  per- 
manent organization  made  its  report,  as  follows: 

"We,  your  committee  on  permanent  organization,  beg 
leave  to  report,  as  follows:  We  recommend  that  an  ex- 
change be  formed,  consisting  of  the  fruit  growers  and 
driers  of  Santa  Clara  county  and  those  to  whom  San  Jose 
is  the  natural  terminal  point. 

"That  its  name  shall  be  the  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange  of 
Santa  Clara  county. 

"That  the  exchange  incorporate  and  that  the  capital 
stock  be  $200,000,  divided  into  $20,000  shares  of  $10  each. 

"That  the  object  of  the  exchange  be  the  grading,  han- 
dling and  marketing  of  dried  fruits  owned  or  controlled  by 
its  members,  and  that  any  person  owning  one  or  more 
shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  exchange  shall  be  entitled 
to  all  the  benefits  of  said  corporation. 

"We  further  recommend  that  the  corporation  be  man- 
aged by  a  board  of  directors,  consisting  of  not  more  than 
nine  members,  and  that  the  chair  appoint  a  committee  of 
five  to  draft  a  constitution  and  by-laws  for  the  exchange. 

"We  also  recommend  that  a  list  be  circulated  at  once  for 
subscriptions  to  the  capital  stock  of  the  proposed  corpora- 
tion.   All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

G.  Blaine, 
E  H.  Hall, 
J.  J.  Shaner, 

E.  H.  HaZ  ELTON, 

W.  H.  Wright." 

The  report  was  adopted,  and  as  a  committee  to  draft  a 
set  of  by-laws,  the  chairman  appointed  the  following:  Col. 
Philo  Hersey,  F.  M.  Righter,  Adonis  Ball,  G.  W.  Tarleton. 
Colonel  McGiincey  v/as  added  to  the  committee. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  the  organization  of  a 
Fruit  Exchange  was  then  read  and  adopted,  as  follows: 

"Your  committee  on  the  establishment  of  a  fruit  organi- 
zation or  exchange  beg  leave  to  make  the  following  report: 

"First — For  the  purposes  for  which  this  meeting  was 
called,  considering  the  extent  of  territory  to  which  the  call 
applies,  your  committee  recommend  the  organization  of 
districts  throughout  Santa  Clara  county,  with  a  central  or- 
ganization for  the  sale  of  the  products.  The  plan  of  the 
organization  of  the  West  Side  Fruit-Growers'  Association  is 
approved,  as  far  as  we  understand  it,  and  we  believe  the 
interests  of  the  fruit  growers  will  be  benefited  by  such  cor- 
porations. 

"Second — Your  committee  further  believe  that  the  fruit- 
growers' interests  will  be  further  subserved  by  a  State  or- 
ganization, combining  all  the  localities  of  the  State  where 
fruit  is  grown  and  prepared  for  the  market.  Said  organi- 
zation being  for  the  product  and  making  and  enlarging  the 
market,  as  well  as  having  authority  to  establish  market 
prices.  And  we  approve  of  the  call  recommended  by  the 
committee  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society,  as  published 
in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  May  7th. 

Philo  Hersey,  Chairman, 
A.  L.  Bancroft, 
F.  M.  Righter, 
C.  C.  Agee, 
I.  A.  Wilcox." 
C.  H.  Allen  then  brought  up  the  matter  of  the  State 
Fruit-Growers'  Convention,  which  is  to  be  held  here  No- 
vember 22d,  and  upon  his  suggestion  a  committee  of  ten 
was  appointed  to  make  arrangements  for  the  convention. 
It  is  expected  that  there  will  be  about  800  people  present 
from  different  parts  of  the  State  at  the  convention.  Fol- 
lowing is  the  committee  appointed:    S.  P.  Saunders,  F. 
Dunne,  D.  C.  Vestal,  G.  Duncan,  C.  W.  Proctor,  W.  L. 
Worthen,  J.  Shaw,  J.  S.  Selby,  H.  W.  Edwards  and  Mr. 
Crandall. 

The  convention  then  adjourned  to  meet  in  two  weeks. 
After  the  adjournment  of  the  convention  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  make  arrangements  for  the  State  Fruit-Growers' 
Convention,  which  will  be  held  in  this  city,  met  and  elected 
Colonel  R.  P.  McGiincey,  chairman,  and  C.  H.  Allen,  sec- 
retary. The  committee  then  agreed  to  meet  again  imme- 
diately after  the  adjournment  of  the  convention,  which  will 
be  held  May  21st. 

Through  Shipments  to  Liverpool. — Arrangements 
have  been  made  by  the  California  Fruit  Transportation  Co. 
of  Chicago  with  the  White  Star  Line  by  which  weekly 
shipments  of  the  fresh  summer  fruits  of  California  will  go  out 
to  England.  The  four  steamers  Teutonic,  Majestic,  Bri- 
tanic  and  Germanic  are  being  fitted  up  with  special  refrig- 
erator room,  capable  of  holding  up  to  five  carloads,  and 
each  week  through  the  summer  this  quantity  will  probably 
go  out  to  Liverpool,  commencing  just  as  soon  as  the  fruit 
is  ready,  some  time  next  month,  probably.  This  arrange- 
ment, we  are  informed  by  the  C.  F.  T.  people,  has  been 
made  by  them  for  the  benefit  of  all,  and  no  one  shipper  is 
to  have  an  advantage  over  others,  A  through  rate  per  car 
will  probably  be  made  from  California  to  Liverpool,  and  it 
is  not  expected  that  the  time  will  take  more  than  16  days 
from  the  Pacific  coast  to  the  English  market. 
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Ostrich  Farming  in  California. 

NoRWALK,  Los  Angeles  Co. 

To  THE  Editor: — It  is  now  ten  years  since  the  first 
ostriches  were  imported  into  California  and  located  at  Ana- 
heim, in  Los  Angeles  county.  Owing  to  the  interest  taken 
in  these  birds  by  tourists,  ostrich  "  farming,"  in  its  literal 
sense,  has  been  somewhat  neglected,  the  owners  of  birds 
securing  locations  near  large  cities  and  pleasure  resorts, 
where  the  admission  fees  of  visitors  form  the  principal  item 
of  profit.  At  my  farm  here,  at  Norwalk,  these  form  quite  a 
secondary  consideration,  the  production  of  feathers  and 
chicks  being  my  chief  aim. 

A  short  account  of  my  ranch  and  the  treatment  of  the 
birds  will  be  of  interest  to  your  readers.  I  brought  my 
ostriches  from  Africa  in  1887,  so  have  had  considerable  ex- 
perience in  the  business,  and  have  proved  that  they  can  be 
raised  successfully  in  California  and  will  hold  their  own  as 
a  source  of  profit  with  any  other  kind  of  stock. 

I  have  now  49  birds  and,  as  this  is  the  laying  season,  ex- 
pect to  hatch  several  more  in  the  next  few  weeks.  Eight 
pairs  or  trios  are  coralled  oflF  as  "  breeders,"  each  pen  bemg 
about  100x150  feet;  the  balance  run  together  in  a  paddock 
of  about  one  acre,  with  the  exception  of  those  under  six 
months,  which  are  again  kept  separately.  The  fences  are 
made  with  two  1x4  inch  boards,  the  highest  about  four  feet 
from  the  ground. 

I  have  twenty  acres  of  land;  eight  are  planted  to  young 
fruit  trees — between  these  I  grow  sugar  beets  and  corn — and 
the  balance  in  alfalfa.  On  this  small  farm  I  can  raise 
enough  alfalfa  and  beets  to  feed  100  ostriches.  Beets  being 
now  out  of  season,  I  am  feeding  alfalfa  hay,  cut  up  and 
thoroughly  moistened — four  pounds  of  hay  to  each  bird  is 
the  daily  ration.  The  laying  birds  have,  in  addition,  one 
pound  of  corn  each.  When  feeding  beets  I  allow  ten 
poutids  to  each  ostrich. 

Now,  as  to  the  returns.  The  figures  I  give  are  the 
prices  obtained  at  wholesale  rates,  as  I  sell  direct 
to  manufacturers  who  make  plumes,  boas  and  tips 
for  sale  to  milliners,  who  retail  to  the  public  at  a  large  ad- 
vance. The  chicks  are  plucked  at  six  months  old,  and  at 
intervals  of  seven  months  thereafter;  the  first  plucking  real- 
izes an  average  of  $4  per  bird,  the  second  $12,  and  the 
third  and  afterwards  $20,  the  annual  produce  of  a  full 
grown  ostrich,  from  feathers  alone,  being  $35. 

It  is  difficult  to  calculate  the  increase.  Some  birds  lay  al- 
most every  egg  fertile,  while  in  other  cases  75  per  cent  will  not 
hatch.  A  fair  estimate  would  be  eight  chicks  from  a  pair 
in  a  year.  I  once  raised  30  from  a  trio  and  23  from  a  pair. 
When  hatched  and  allowed  to  run  on  a  patch  of  alfalfa, 
they  almost  invariably  live  and  thrive  with  very  little  atten- 
tion. 

I  use  incubators  made  by  the  Petaluma  Incubator  Co., 
and  they  answer  their  purpose  admirably,  a  fertile  egg 
always  producing  a  chick.  The  birds  will  set  on  their  own 
eggs,  but  by  artificial  incubation  double  the  number  of 
eggs  can  be  obtained.  The  unfertile  eggs  have  a  ready  sale 
at  $15  per  dozen. 

The  labor  question  is  a  small  one.  I  do  all  the  work 
here  myself,  except  at  plucking  time,  when  extra  help  is  ad- 
visable, although  not  necessary,  as  I  took  the  plumes  from 
40  birds  last  November  without  assistance.  I  drive  the 
birds  into  a  chute,  having  a  plucking  pen — about  3x6  (eet — 
at  the  top,  with  a  door  at  each  end.  As  soon  as  a  bird  gets 
into  this  pen  I  slip  a  hood  over  its  head,  and,  thus  blind- 
folded, it  gives  li;tle  trouble. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  in  Cape  Colony  150,000 
domesticated  ostriches,  and  that  country  has  almost  the 
monopoly  of  the  industry.  Auction  sales  are  held  in  Lon- 
don every  two  months.  In  Mirch  42,000  pounds  of  feath- 
ers were  sold  for  £92  200  ($461,000),  all  being  imported 
from  South  Africa.  A  duty  of  25  per  cent  levied  on  raw 
feathers  imported  into  the  United  States  gives  farmers 
here  an  additional  profit.  This  industry  has  been  thought 
so  valuable  to  Cape  Colony  that  the  Government  has  levied 
a  duty  of  $500  on  every  ostrich  exported. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  ostrich  farming  has  not  become 
more  popular  in  California  is  the  high  prices  birds  have 
been  held  at,  and  the  exaggerated  accounts  that  have  been 
published  of  the  profits  to  be  made.  I  have,  however,  sold 
between  60  and  70  birds,  and  have  supplied  the  stock  to 
start  the  farms  at  Santa  Barbara,  Arizona  and  the  Sand- 
wich Islands.  In  each  of  these  instances  many  chicks 
have  been  raised. 

From  the  above  short  account  of  this  interesting  industry 
any  one  can  estimate  the  profits,  and,  although  not  fabu- 
lous, they  will  compare  favorably  with  those  to  be  realized 
from  any  other  kind  of  stock.  Edwin  Cawston. 


Good  Cows  in  PInmas  Gonnty. 

Beckwith  Pass. 

To  the  Editor: — I  was  much  interested  in  the  amount 
of  milk  and  butter  given  by  different  cows  at  several  .S'aie 
Fairs,  as  told  by  Mr.  Ashburner  in  his  article  "  Red,  White 
and  Roan,"  in  the  RURAL  PRESS  of  April  23d.  I  was 
somewhat  surprised  at  the  amounts  of  milk  being  no  larger 
than  they  were,  as  I  had  no  idea  to  what  cows  would  be 
expected  to  attain  which  would  win  premiums  at  State 
Fairs.  I  am  glad  to  know  what  may  be  expected  of  a  first- 
class  dairy  cow.  It  would  certainly  be  "  a  consumation 
devoutly  to  be  wished,"  if  more  people  knew  exactly  what 
their  cows  would  do. 

My  hubbaod  has  always  been  a  believer  in  good  stock. 
Our  cows  are  graded  Shorthorns.  We  occasionally  have 
cows  give  over  fifty  pounds  of  milk  a  day  some  little  time 
after  coming  in.  Ifappening  to  be  at  the  ranch  of  one  of 
our  nearest  neighbors  one  evening  at  milking  time,  our 
neighbor,  a  Swiss  gentleman,  was  weighing  the  milk  from 


two  of  his  cows,  and  they  had  given  52  and  53  pounds  of 
milk  in  24  hours.  At  one  time,  I  remember  we  had  a  large 
full-blood  Shorthorn  heifer  which  was  three  years  old  some 
time  after  having  her  first  calf.  We  weighed  her  milk  33 
times  during  the  first  six  months  after  she  came  in.  We 
have  no  way  to  test  milk  except  in  the  glass  testing-tubes. 
Of  course  we  do  not  keep  cows  whose  milk  does  not  give 
a  good  amount  of  cream.  Counting  20  pounds  of  milk 
make  a  pound  of  butter,  we  made  216  pounds  of  butter 
from  this  heifer  in  six  months.  Her  milk  was  not  kept 
separate,  but  from  weighing  it  the  33  times  in  six  months, 
and  counting  20  pounds  of  milk  a  pound  of  butter,  we 
made  our  calculations.  She  averaged  33  pounds  of  milk 
a  day  for  the  first  three  months,  and  24  4-5  pounds  a  day 
for  the  next  three  months,  from  April  ist  to  Oct.  ist.  Thie 
largest  amount  given  at  any  one  milking  was  28  pounds. 
Of  course  she  gave  milk  some  time  longer.  By  weighing 
frequently,  we  considered  we  made  260  lbs  of  butter  from 
the  heifer  with  her  first  calf. 

Another  heifer,  a  three-quarters  Durham,  according  to 
the  same  method  of  figuring,  made  223  pounds  of  butter 
with  her  first  calf. 

We  have  weighed  some  of  our  cows'  milk  at  regular  in- 
tervals through  the  season,  and  have  had  results  of  from 
200  to  270  pounds  in  a  season,  though  we  have  had  some 
better  milkers  whose  milk  we  have  not  weighed  regularly, 
not  always  having  time  to  attend  to  the  weighing  of  milk 
at  regular  intervals.  Recently  I  weighed  a  cow's  milk  re- 
peatedly after  she  had  been  giving  milk  ten  months.  She 
gave  from  20  to  22  pounds  a  day.  These  results  were  when 
cows  had  only  sagebrush  pasture.  We  often  wonder  why 
more  people  do  not  tell  what  they  are  doing  with  their 
dairies.  Mary  P.  Arms. 
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The  Cankerworm  in  the  Orchard. 

Fruit  Notes  from  Santa  Clara  Valley. 
The  cankerworm  is  with  us  i  1  greater  numbers  than  last 
season,  and  promises  to  increase  and  multiply  still  more  in 
the  years  to  come.  That  we  must  fight  them  is  self  evident, 
if  we  would  save  our  trees,  and  how  to  do  it  most  effectu- 
ally is  not  easy  to  determine.  We  are  not  favorably  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  of  spraying  our  trees  with  Paris  green 
or  other  poisonous  preparations,  even  if  by  doing  so  a  gen- 
eral killing  of  the  cankerworm  would  result.  It  seems  that 
trees  that  have  supported  the  worms  for  a  time,  until  the 
leaves  are  more  or  less  perforated,  are  much  more  liable 
to  injury  from  spraying  than  when  the  leaves  are  entire. 
Whether  spraying  with  material  strong  enough  to  kill  the 
the  worms  will  also  kill  the  lady  bugs  or  not  is  a  question, 
but  we  who  have  been  so  greatly  benefited  by  them  are  in 
no  hurry  to  see  them  go.  We  would  prefer  to  fight  the 
cankerworm  some  other  way,  and  not  give  the  scale  a 
shadow  of  an  excuse  to  return  to  our  orchards.  While  our 
chickens  have  been  some  help  both  last  fall  and  now,  it 
seems  that  they  cannot  keep  them  in  check  without  help, 
so  we  are  helping  them  in  the  way  generally  adopted  in 
this  valley.  First  the  trees  are  banded  with  a  strip  of 
paraffine  paper  about  five  inches  wide.  The  band  is  put 
about  the  trunk  just  below  the  branches,  and  held  in  place 
by  two  tacks  driven  through  the  ends  where  they  overlap. 
Second,  fine  earth  is  thrown  into  the  tree  with  a  shovel, 
and  most  of  the  worms  fall  to  the  ground  or  are  left  hang- 
ing by  the  web.  Those  left  hanging  are  cut  off,  after  a 
vigorous  shaking  of  the  tree,  and  then  the  band  is  painted 
with  printer's  ink.  The  printer's  ink  that  we  use  is  a  very 
cheap  grade,  costing  12%  cents  per  pound  in  20  pound  lots. 
We  thin  it  with  whale  oil  until  it  flows  nicely  from  the 
brush.  It  is  an  effectual  barrier,  and  if  every  worm  could 
be  shaken  from  the  trees,  the  extermination  of  this  pest 
would  be  only  a  question  of  expense.  But  many  worms 
remain  in  the  trees  even  after  two  or  three  shakings,  and, 
although  not  enough  to  do  any  serious  damage  to  foliage 
or  fruit,  there  are  enough  to  produce  altogether  too  many 
worms  next  year.  Banding  the  trees  in  the  winter  has 
been  tried  by  a  number  of  fruit  growers  in  this  section  with 
generally  good  results.  After  the  first  rains  in  the  fall, 
the  female,  which  has  no  wings,  ascends  the  tree  to  de- 
posit her  eggs,  and  she  is  not  stingy  with  them,  either,  for, 
if  the  conditions  are  favorable  for  a  good  hatch,  the  work 
of  one  specimen  will  loom  up  in  the  spring  as  300  or  more 
healthy  worms  with  hearty  and  increasing  appetites. 

If  the  banks  could  be  kept  moist  and  sticky  during  the 
winter,  that  would  be  the  best  time  to  fight  them,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  it  is,  anyway;  but  after  a  rain,  if  the 
bands  are  not  immediately  painted  with  fresh  ink,  the  little 
pests  will  go  up  the  tree  without  any  trouble. 

The  cankerworm  in  our  orchards  seems  to  prefer  the 
apricot  and  the  apple,  English  walnut,  cherry  and  prune  in 
their  order.  They  do  not  trouble  the  peach  at  all.  Up  to 
this  date  the  English  walnut  has  had  no  enemies,  and  on 
the  strength  of  that  fact,  no  doubt,  many  trees  have  been 
planted.  It  therefore  behooves  every  one  who  has  a  walnut 
grove  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  the  cankerworm,  and  not 
allow  it  to  spread. 

Ihinnine;  Apricots. — In  addition  to  fighting  the  canker- 
worm,  the  UiUal  orchard  work  is  going  on,  cultivating,  hoe 
ing  around  the  trees  and  fences,  etc.  Next  week  we  will 
begin  to  thin  apricots,  which  wi.h  us  are  a  very  uneven 
crop  this  year.  Probably  half  of  our  trees  are  well  loaded, 
a  quarter  with  half  a  crop,  and  the  remainder  very  scatter 
ing.  Thinning  apricots  requires  judgment  and  experience 
to  do  the  work  well  and  rapidly.  A  general  rule  is  to  leave 
only  one  'cot  in  a  place  and  separated  two  to  ei^  ht  inches, 
according  to  location  on  the  tree.  The  short,  vigorous 
spurs  on  the  larger  branches  will  sustain  more  fruit  accord- 
ing to  space  occupied  than  farther  out  on  the  smaller  and 
longer  branches.  It  pays  well  to  thin  apricots  properly. 
The  fruit  is  of  better  size  and  color;  about  the  same  weight 
of  fruit  will  grow  on  a  tree,  and  with  less  effort,  as  there 
are  not  so  many  seeds  to  produce.  Well-thinned  fruit  is 
better  for  drying,  canning,  or  shipping  green,  and,  above 


all,  trees  that  are  not  allowed  to  become  overloaded  will 
grow  larger  and  better  each  year,  thus  increasing  the  value 
of  the  orchard. — H.  G.  Keesling  in  California  Cultivator. 
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The  Sqnirrel  Bonnty. 

The  squirrel  bounty  is  stimulating  increased  activity 
among  rodent  hunters  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Last 
month  over  36,000  squirrel  vouchers  were  received  by  the 
county  clerk,  one  party  from  Bradley  sending  21,755  tails. 
The  exact  amount  paid  out  on  squirrel  tails  received  for 
April  was  $1085.37.  This  is  a  good  lime  of  the  year  to  de- 
stroy the  pests,  as  every  one  destroyed  now  is  as  good  as  a 
dozen  destroyed  in  the  fall.  Although  the  bounty  makes 
something  of  a  vacuum  in  the  county  treasury,  the  increase 
of  assessable  property  from  the  destruction  of  these  crop 
destroyers  will  eventually  more  than  fill  the  hole.  Those 
who  vigorously  made  war  on  the  squirrels  last  year  find  a 
satisfactory  decrease  of  the  squirrel  population  on  their 
places  this  year.  As  squirrels  are  colonizing  brutes,  the 
killing  of  them  in  sparsely  settled  regions  is  a  benefit  to 
the  more  thickly  settled  sections.  It  is  barely  possible  that 
the  county  is  paying  for  imported  squirrel  tails.  When 
this  county  was  paying  bounty  on  scalps  and  San  Benito  on 
tails,  it  was  charged  that  the  tails  from  this  county  all  went 
to  Hollister  and  the  scalps  from  San  Benito  county  all  came 
to  Salinas,  and  that  the  squirrel  hunters,  as  the  gambler 
would  say,  were  double-shotting  the  turn.  Consequently, 
this  county  took  a  tail  hold  on  the  squirrel  question.  For  a 
variety  of  reasons,  the  best  evidence  of  a  dead  squirrel 
would  be  his  pelt.  It  is  stated  that  an  important  industry 
in  the  sewers  of  Paris  is  the  destruction  of  rats  to  get  the 
wherewithal  for  fine  French  kid  gloves,  and  it  is  further 
stated  that  the  pelt  of  a  squirrel  is  infir.itely  superior  to 
that  of  a  rat  in  strength  and  fineness  of  texture.  It  would 
no  doubt  be  a  judicious  departure  if  our  county  fathers 
would  offer  their  bounty  for  the  pelts,  so  that  some  enter- 
prising individual  might  engage  in  the  manufacture  of 
French  kid  gloves  in  California,  and  prote^-tion  to  home  in- 
dustry and  American  labor  be  thereby  effectually  secured. 
The  county  would  then  begetting  rid  of  its  squirrels,  and 
the  enterprising  American  workman  would  be  getting  $1.50 
a  pair  for  his  squirrel  skin  French  kids,  and  there  would  be 
an  exemplification  of  the  old  adage  of  killing  two  birds 
with  one  rock — getting  rid  of  the  squirrels  and  making  the 
squirrels  pay  for  the  ammunition  to  compass  their  own  de- 
struction. The  showing  on  the  face  of  the  returns  is  sug- 
gestive of  the  necessity  of  general  legislation  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  squirrel  extermination.  The  agriculturists  of  all  the 
counties  m  the  State  appreciate  the  necessity  of  action  for 
the  eradication  of  these  pests,  but  not  all  of  the  counties 
offer  bounties.  The  philosophy  of  the  situation  amounts 
to  bounty-paying  counties  putting  up  for  the  dead  squirrels 
of  the  nonbouniy  paying  counties.  San  Benito  county  pays 
a  five-cent  bounty,  and  it  is  stated  that  there  are  citizens 
of  this  couaty  base  enough  to  export  the  home  product  to 
our  sister  county  for  the  extra  two  cents  of  bounty.  To  be 
sure,  the  venue  of  the  killing  has  to  be  laid,  and  men  have 
to  swear  that  it  was  done  within  the  municipal  jurisdiction 
where  the  bounty  is  claimed,  but  the  yawning  doors  of  the 
penitentiary  seem  to  have  no  terrors  to  seekers  for  public 
plunder.  A  squirrel  bounty  law  that  is  not  adopted  by  all 
counties,  and  is  not  uniform  in  the  counties  adopting  it, 
seems  to  work  like  the  coyote  scalp  law  of  the  State,  which 
brings  in  scalps  from  Arizona,  Nevada,  New  Mexico  and 
Colorado.  These  scalps  are  coming  in  countless  throngs 
to  the  authorities  of  every  county  of  the  State.  The  offer 
of  a  bounty  on  coyotes,  the  exterminators  of  squirrels  and 
rabbi  s  without  fee  or  reward,  and  the  payment  of  a  bounty 
on  squirrel  scalps  is  like  sowing  money  with  both  hands. 
It  is  a  contradiction  of  economic  terms.  Its  futility  is 
comprehensively  expressed  by  ex-Supervisor  Pinkerton, 
who  says  he  will  give  $5  for  every  able-bodied  live  coyote 
brought  to  his  place. — Salinas  Index. 


The  Assessment  of  Hop  Roots. 

Just  as  we  went  to  press  last  week  there  came  a  dispatch 
from  Sacramento  stating  that  the  State  Board  of  Equaliza- 
tion would  hold  to  its  decision  to  tax  hop  roots  apart  from 
the  land.  The  following  fuller  statement  of  the  subject  is 
found  in  the  Sacramento  Bee  of  May  10: 

In  January  last,  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  issued  a 
circular  directing  county  assessors,  in  assessing  "improve- 
ments," to  place  a  separate  valuation  on  "trees  and  vines." 
Hop  growers,  it  appears,  inferred  from  this  that  the  assess- 
ments on  their  vines  were  to  be  increased,  and  on  yester- 
day a  corrmittee,  consisting  of  Dr.  Durst  of  Wheatland, 
L.  F.  Long  of  Mendocino,  Daniel  Flint  and  E.  J.  Croly  of 
Sacramento,  waited  on  the  State  Board  in  reference  to  the 
matter.  County  Assessor  Irvine  was  in  attendance  by 
invitation. 

The  members  of  the  Board  explained  to  the  committee 
that  the  object  of  the  portion  of  the  circular  referred  to  was 
that  county  assessors  must  segregate  "  improvements  " — 
that  is,  that  they  should  not  aggregate  under  that  head 
fences,  houses,  vines,  etc.  For  the  information  of  the  com- 
m  ttee,  the  law  defining  "  improvements  "  was  read,  and  in- 
cludtd  are  "  all  fruit,  nut-bearing  or  ornamental  trees  and 
vines  not  of  natural  growth.  The  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  case  of  Cottle  vs.  Spitzer  (65  Cal.,  page  456) 
was  also  read. 

During  the  discussion.  Chairman  Moorhouse  said  that 
he  had  been  informed  that  Mr.  Long,  a  member  of  the 
committee,  had  threatened  that  he  would  not  obey  the  law; 
that  he  would  not  pay  a  tax  on  his  hop  roots^  and  that  he 
would  appeal  the  matter  to  the  supreme  court. 

Mr.  Long  acknowledged  that  he  had  so  stated,  but  said 
he  had  modified  his  views  after  hearing  the  law  and  de- 
cision read. 

County  Assessor  Ireine  also  took  advantage  of  the  occa- 
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sion  to  deny  that  he  had  ever  said  that  the  State  Board 
had  ever  fixed  a  rate  for  the  assessment  of  hop  roots  and 
alfalfa. 

The  committee  departed  satisfied  that  their  visit  had 
been  occasioned  by  a  misunderstanding.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  they  are  not  satisfied  with  the  situation.  A 
prominent  hop  grower  said  to  a  Bee  reporter  this  morning 
that  he  cannot  see  the  justice  in  assessing  a  hopman's  crop 
before  it  is  produced,  and  then  assessing  it  again  after  it  is 
produced  and  in  the  bale.  In  the  first  place,  he  declared, 
they  assess  something  that  is  not  tangible,  as  they  simply 
put  on  so  much  per  acre,  and  without  knowledge  as  to 
whether  there  will  be  a  good  crop  or  none  at  all.  Then, 
after  the  crop  is  harvested,  the  baled  hops  are  assessed 
again.  County  Assessor  Irvine  assessed  over  $21,000 
worth  of  baled  hops  last  year,  and  in  San  Francisco  over 
$27,000  worth  were  assessed.  It  is  quite  likely  that  an 
efifjrt  will  be  made  to  have  hop  roots  included  in  the  list  of 
growing  crops. 


©HE  ^PIARY. 


Another  Glucose  Story. 

North  Temescal,  May  13,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor: — An  Eastern  correspondent  of  Glean- 
ings in  Bee  Culture  makes  a  very  serious  charge  against 
the  honesty  of  California  canned  goods,  especially  of  jellies 
and  honey.  The  indictment  is  too  serious  to  pass  un- 
noticed. If  not  run  down  and  proved  false,  it  will  do  the 
industry  much  injury  throughout  the  country,  as  it  will  be 
no  doubt  copied  mto  other  publications.  If  the  charge  is 
as  stated,  our  horticultural  societies  should  see  that  the 
practice  is  at  once  stopped. 

The  correspondent  referred  to,  says  in  Gleanings  that  his 
brother,  who  has  worked  in  canning  factories  in  California, 
writes  that  "all  their  jellies  and  all  their  extracted  honey" 
put  up  where  he  worked  were  three-fourths  glucose.  This 
Californian  brother  further  informs  his  Eastern  kinsman 
that  he  "was  never  so  surprised,  for  he  thought  where  such 
a  supply  of  pure  product  was  obtainable,  such  things  as 
adulterants  were  never  used." 

Well,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  was,  provided  that  what  he 
states  about  glucose  is  true.  I  doubt  very  much  if  it  is  so, 
and  the  writer  of  Gleanings  has  done  the  fruit  and  honey 
industries  of  this  State  a  great  injury  by  publishing  such  a 
statement  without  any  evidence  to  maintain  it.  As  there  is 
a  Beekeepers'  Union  which  prosecutes  all  who  injure  bee- 
keepers, and,  also,  defend  them  against  unjust  lawsuits, 
this  matter  might  have  been  quietly  turned  over  to  this 
union  for  investigation. 

I  shall  not  assign  any  wrong  motives  to  Gleanings  for 
using  the  above  statements;  in  truth,  that  journal  seems  to 
have  done  it  in  the  interests  of  beekeepers,  for  it  tacks  on 
an  editorial  footnote  stating  that  it  is  not  satisfied  to  let  the 
matter  rest  here;  that  it  would  like  to  have  affidavits  and 
legal  advice  from  California.  Yet,  in  my  mind,  this  is  a 
case  where  we  might  exclaim,  "Save  us  from  our  friends." 

A  story  almost  like  the  above  was  started  in  the  East 
about  13  years  ago,  and  at  that  time  I  called  the  attention 
of  the  Rural  Press  to  the  matter.  The  editor  noticed 
my  communication  editorially,  and,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
held  that  as  the  pure  articles  were  cheaper  here  than  the 
adulterants,  it  was  not  likely  that  fraud  would  be  practiced 
by  placing  spurious  articles  on  the  market.  Again,  in 
1883,  I  noticed  in  these  columns  an  attack  in  Chamber's 
(London  and  Edinburgh)  Journal  on  American  canned 
fruits,  and,  more  especially,  honey,  which  the  writer  in  the 
Journal  asserted  was  adulterated  iiefore  it  was  shipped  to 
England. 

For  the  fair  name  of  our  State  let  canners  be  very  care- 
ful in  putting  up  their  goods;  use  nothing  in  the  way  of 
adulterants,  or  anything  that  will  depreciate  the  value  or 
merit  of  our  California  products.  Let  eternal  vigilance  be 
the  watchword  of  every  canning  establishment.  See  that 
everything  that  goes  into  a  can  or  glass  jar  is  genuine — 
the  natural  product,  as  far  as  possible,  of  the  great  God- 
blessed  fruitful  land.  W.  A.  Pryal. 


Frnit  and  Bees. 

Mt.  Bloom  Apiary,  Murphys,  May  10,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor.— Throughout  the  blooming  of  the 
fruit,  there  has  been  a  steady  fall  of  rain;  in  consequence 
the  fruit  notes  of  the  Rural  show  from  a  partial  crop 
to  an  entire  failure  throughout  the  State.  In  some  sec- 
tions this  is  due  to  the  frosts,  but  in  most  sections  is  charged, 
as  in  past  years,  to  the  rains. 

In  the  report  of  the  fruit  prospects  of  Sonoma  Co.,  a 
fruit  grower  states  that,  "Just  as  the  fruit  was  coming  out 
of  the  bloom,  and  before  the  fall  of  the  flower,  there  was  a 
light  dust  which  nourishes  the  fruit  until  it  is  able  to  draw 
its  substance  from  the  parent  stem,  a  heavy  fall  of  rain  at 
this  period  washed  off  this  dust  and  the  fruit  failed  to  ma- 
ture." That  is  but  one  of  the  many  ways  in  which  the 
failure  of  the  fruit  to  "  set "  is  charged  to  the 
washing  away  of  the  pollen  by  the  rains. 

That  fru  t  will  be  fertilized  to  some  extent  by  the  winds 
spreading  the  pollen,  is  a  fact,  and  that  this  wind  fertiliza- 
tion cannot  be  carried  out  when  the  pollen  is  wet,  will  be 
admitted,  but  the  loss  is  mainly  from  another  source, 
which  is  entirely  unnoticed,  and  which,  when  generally 
known  and  acted  upon,  must  make  uniform  fruit  crops  the 
rule,  ins'.ead  of  the  exception. 

In  my  trips  throughout  the  State,  in  the  interests  of  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press,  I  have  found  a  degree  of  ignor 
ance  among  the  fruit  growers  as  a  class,  in  regard  to  the 
offices  of  the  bee.  Prominent  fruit  growers,  men  of  far 
more  than  average  intelligence  on  every  other  subject, 
have  assured  me  that,  "the  fruit  growers  should  be  pro- 
tected as  well  as  the  iheepmen  and  every  hive  of  bees 
be  banished  from  the  State." 

Now  I  claim  that  the  loss  of  fruit,  other  than  that 
resulting  from  the  frosts,  was  due  directly  to  the  fact  that 


owing  to  the  storm,  the  bees  did  not  fly;  did  not  reach  the 
orchards  and  fertilize  the  blooms  save  in  brief  intervals 
between  storms,  which  did  not  permit  of  a  general  fertiliza 
tion  of  all  the  blooms. 

In  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  bees  remained  in  their  hives 
is  the  fact  that  I  was  compelled  to  feed  the  swarms  all 
through  the  blooming  season,  or  they  would  have  starved 
to  death,  as  did  the  bees  of  my  neighbor,  who  did  not 
feed.  That  bees  fertilize  the  bloom  is  an  established  fact. 
That  orchards  bore  more  uniformly  before  the  woods 
were  cleared  away  and  the  wild  bees  driven  to  the  moun- 
tains, is  well  known.  That  orchards  in  which  bees  are 
kept,  produce  uniform  crops  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  be  the 
weather  what  it  may,  if  the  trees  are  convenient,  the  bees 
will  reach  them  in  the  intervals  of  the  storm  while  those 
more  remote  will  scarcely  be  visited.  The  nurserymen 
and  florists  have  long  since  utilized  the  bee  to  fertilize  the 
blooms  in  their  conservatories  and  nurseries. 

Noticing  some  bee  stands  in  the  Barren  Hill  nursery,  I 
asked  its  intelligent  owner,  "  What  is  your  yield  of  honey 
per  stand  ?"  and  he  replied  "  I  don't  keep  them  for  their 
honey  but  to  fertilize  the  blooms — ." 

In  some  portions  of  the  world  it  was  found  impossible 
to  raise  seed  fiom  clover  until  the  American  bumble  bee 
was  imported.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  out  of  our  own 
State  for  proof.  Frank  Benton  in  Sunset  Life  states;  "  In 
Vaca  Valley,  Solano  Co.,  the  cherry  crop  became  poor, 
though  in  former  years,  when  the  wild  bees  were  plentiful, 
the  crop  was  good.  The  failure  was  attributed  to  north 
winds,  chilling  rains,  etc.  Messrs.  Bassford  of  Cherry 
Glen,  reasoned  that  the  absence  of  the  wild  bees  accounted 
for  the  failure  of  their  cherry  crop  and  to  test  the  matter  in 
1890,  placed  stands  of  bees  in  their  cherry  orchard,  with  a 
striking  result,  for  while  their  orchard  bore  heavily,  other 
orchards  but  five  miles  distant,  where  no  bees  were  kept, 
reported  a  partial  or  entire  failure  of  crop.  In  1891, 
Messrs.  Bassford  placed  60  hives  of  bees  in  their  orchards 
and  wrote  the  Entomologist^  as  the  result,  "  Our  crop  was 
good  this  season  and  we  attribute  it  to  the  bees,"  and 
added,  "  Since  we  have  kept  bees  in  our  orchard  our  crop 
of  cherries  has  been  much  larger,  while  other  orchards 
where  bees  are  not  kept,  have  produced  but  light  crops." 
Other  orchardists  are  procuring  bees  to  effect  the  fertiliza- 
tion of  the  blossoms,  having  concluded  that  to  succeed  in 
cherry  culture  a  beehive  and  cherry  tree  must  be  planted 
side  by  side. 

This  is  true  of  the  cherry  crop  at  Vacaville,  where  it  is 
profitable  because  of  the  candiness  of  the  cherries  in  that 
section.  It  is  also  true  of  the  entire  fruit  crop  throughout 
the  State. 

Darwin  very  logically  explained  the  matter  in  his  state- 
ment that,  "  Without  cats  you  cannot  have  clover.  The 
cats  kill  the  field  mice  which,  if  not  destroyed,  eat  the 
comb  of  the  bumble  bee,  and  by  destroying  the  bees,  pre- 
vent the  fertilization  of  the  clover." 

In  the  same  way  the  bee  keeper  produces  the  fruit  in  his 
section  by  furnishing  the  bees  to  fertilize  the  blooms  in  the 
neighboring  orchards.  E.  H.  Schaeffle. 

jSheep  /tne)  C0COOL. 


Future  Wool  Values. 

Will  the  recent  advance  in  prices  of  wool  be  sustained  at 
the  June  sales?  The  future  value  of  wool  is  a  question  of 
serious  concern,  and  while,  of  course,  the  future  cannot  be 
predicted  with  any  positiveness,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
look  into  the  present  situation  and  analyze  the  factors  which 
are  likely  to  exert  an  influence  upon  future  values.  When 
we  permitted  ourselves  in  the  early  weeks  of  last  autumn  to 
indulge  in  predictions  concerning  prices  to  prevail  at  the 
January  sale,  we  based  our  predictions  upon  an  excess  in 
supply,  arising  partly  out  of  a  large  increase  in  the  world's 
clip  and  partly  out  of  a  large  decrease  in  consumptive  de- 
mand, owing  to  the  diminished  earning  capacity'of  Europe. 
There  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  these  prem- 
ises— the  only  possible  doubt  being  the  condition  of  sup- 
plies in  hands  of  manufacturers.  The  January  sales  con- 
firmed our  predictions. 

The  recent  advance  was  probably  a  matter  of  surprise  to  1 
many,  but  a  presentation  of  the  true  inwardness  of  this  ad- 
vance will  show  that  it  was  a  logical  result  of  the  situation. 
The  sale  has  made  evident  one  fact — that  Europeans  have 
been  running  the  past  few  months  on  scant  supplies,  and 
tempted  by  the  low  prices  prevailing,  with  a  reasonable  as- 
surance that  prices  were  close  to  rock  bottom,  they  were 
easily  encourae:ed  to  go  in  and  purchase  in  anticipation  of 
future  needs.  The  combination  or  agreement  of  German 
manufacturers  to  restrict  production,  and  in  this  way  to 
make  higher  prices  for  mannfactured  goods,  was  undoubt- 
edly a  potent  factor  in  advancing  prices.  Then,  again,  the 
increased  demand  from  this  country — a  larger  representa- 
tion of  American  buyers  than  ever  before  being  present — 
and  the  slightly  improved  tone  of  general  trade  consequent 
upon  the  promises  of  spring  (the  death  of  winter  and  the 
birth  of  spring  always  quickens  hope)  must  not  be  left  out 
of  consideration. 

Under  the  influence  of  a  more  active  demand,  the  course 
of  the  market  was  logical;  but  now  that  the  excitement  of 
the  first  few  weeks  of  the  sale  has  passed,  and  calm  judg- 
ment has  resumed  its  proper  sphere,  the  thought  arises: 
Does  the  situation  warrant  a  continuance  of  present  prices? 
In  answering  this  question,  one  is  confronted  by  an  array 
of  facts  very  similar  to  those  which  presented  themselves 
during  the  autumn  months  of  last  year.  The  question  of 
supplies  still  remains  the  same — the  quantity  of  wool  avail- 
able, minus  the  amount  gone  into  consumption  since  the 
first  of  the  year,  is  essentially  unchanged.  Ths  solution  of 
the  question  lies  with  the  probable  demand — has  the  latter 
increased,  and,  if  so,  is  the  increase  permanent?  That 
there  is  an  improvement  in  business  all  through  Europe  is 
evident — it  is  manifest  in  many  directions,  but  to  what  ex- 
tent it  will  be  developed  or  how  widespread  it  is  to  be,  is  to 
be  determined  only  by  the  future. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  depression  in  trade 


throughout  Europe  has  been  exceptionally  severe,  and  that 
a  recovery  from  it  must  necessarily  be  slow,  and  not  the 
work  of  a  day  or  month.  With  earning  powers  greatly 
crippled,  having  for  the  last  year,  or  nearly  so,  drawn  from 
surpluses  accumulated  in  previous  years,  the  people  are  not 
yet  in  position  to  return  again  to  normal  consumptive  re- 
quirements. This  much  for  their  home  demand.  As  per- 
tains to  the  demand  from  this  side  for  manufactured  goods, 
any  advance  in  price  must  necessarily  curtail  exportations 
proportionately  to  the  increase — a  factor  having  practically 
no  bearing,  as  it  merely  shifts  the  manufacturing  from  that 
side  to  this.  In  view  of  these  facts,  it  would  seem  as 
though  prices  had  much  to  contend  against  before  advanc- 
ing permanently. — American  Wool  Reporter. 


^Horticulture. 


Preparation  of  Fruit  Specimens  for  tlie  Columbian 
Exposition. 

University  Experiment  Station,  ) 
Berkeley,  Cal.,  May  13,  1892.  J 

I  The  summary  information  given  below  is  issued  in  transient  (orm 
in  response  to  an  urgent  demand  on  the  part  of  intending  exhibitors'] 

The  conservation  of  fruit  samples  for  the  Columbian  Ex- 
position, that  are  therefore  to  remain  in  good  condition  for 
over  a  year,  necessarily  involves  more  care  and  precautions 
than  need  be  employed  for  exhibits  that  are  to  serve  simply 
for  one  Fair  season.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  give  one  sweeping 
formula  that  will  serve  equally  well  for  all  fruits,  without 
any  brainwork  on  the  part  of  the  operator.  This  should 
be  distinctly  understood  from  the  outset;  and  the  considera- 
tion that  the  Columbian  Exposition  is  an  extraordinary 
occasion,  of  unusual  importance,  should  justify  the  exertion 
of  an  exceptional  degree  of  care  in  putting  up  samples. 
This  involves,  not  merely  the  following  out  of  a  set  rule, 
but  the  exercise  of  some  discretion  and  skill  on  the  part  of 
those  desiring  to  be,  and  to  remain,  well  represented  at  the 
great  Fair  by  their  products. 

In  the  first  place,  the  fruit  should  be  properly  selected; 
neither  too  unripe  to  show  its  distinctive  features,  nor  so 
ripe  as  to  be  readily  bruised  in  transportation.  The  rule 
should  be  to  take  the  fruit  as  unripe  as  is  consistent  with  a 
proper  exhibition  of  the  size,  surface  texture  and  color.  The 
greatest  care  should  be  taken  that  in  gathering  and  hand- 
ling (the  latter  restricted  as  much  as  possible)  not  the  least 
bruise  is  inflicted.  It  is  best  not  to  touch  the  fruit  with  the 
hand  at  all,  but  to  handle  it  in  a  piece  of  tissue  paper,  such 
as  is  used  for  wrapping  fruit.  This  can  be  done  by  hold- 
ing the  paper  close  under  the  chosen  specimen  and  cutting 
the  stem  with  a  pair  of  shears,  avoiding  any  jar  or  pressure. 
Immediately  before  placing  it  in  the  preservative  fluid  it 
should  be  thoroughly  rinsed  in  a  jet  of  clean  water,  so  as  to 
remove  all  dust  and  fungous  germs  as  much  as  possible. 

The  preservative  fluid  xn\x%\.  not  only  preserve  the  fruit 
from  decay,  but  also  from  shrinkage  or  bursting.  The  lat- 
ter two  conditions  can,  for  the  purpose  now  in  view,  only 
be  fulfilled  by  ascertaining  the  density  of  the  juice  by 
means  of  a  "  must  spindle,"  such  as  is  familiar  to  all  wine- 
makers  and  can  be  found  in  any  winery.  The  operator 
must  then  give  the  preservative  fluid  the  same  density  as 
that  of  the  juice.  I  have  heretofore  attempted  to  give  a 
rule  by  which  this  density  can  be  approximately  estimated; 
but  for  such  long  conservation  as  is  desired  for  the  Colum- 
bian Fair,  no  approximation  short  of  that  which  can  be  at- 
tained by  the  use  of  an  ordinary  spindle  will  serve  the  pur- 
pose, except,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  citrus  fruits,  whose  thick 
rind  prevents,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  shrinkage  or 
bursting  that  is  almost  certain  to  befall  all  other  fruits,  unless 
the  condition  of  "  equal  density"  of  the  juice  inside  and 
the  preservative  fluid  outside  is  fulfilled.  The  con- 
demnation by  the  users  of  some  of  the  best  preservative 
agents  has  resulted  from  a  failure  to  attend  to  this  point. 

The  jnice  of  fruit  as  unripe  as  that  which  should  be  used 
in  this  case  will  rarely  have  a  greater  density  than  six 
degrees  oj  the  must  spindle.  Those  who  are  absolutely 
unable  to  obtain  the  use  of  such  a  spindle  may,  at  a  guess, 
be  successful  by  making  that  the  density  of  their 
fluid,  according  to  the  rule  given  below.  It  will  then 
at  least  not  burst  the  fruit,  although  it  may  shrink 
it  a  little.  If  the  juice  cannot  readily  be  pressed  for  the 
test,  it  can  be  got  out  by  stewing  the  fruit,  as  in  jelly-making, 
in  a  jar  covered  so  as  to  completely  prevent  evaporation. 

The  best  substance  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
density  of  the  fluid  to  the  proper  point  is  glycerine,  which 
can  now  be  obtained  in  commerce  cheaply  enough  for  all 
those  who  make  up  their  minds  to  exhibit  at  Chicago.  Pure 
refined  sugar,  made  into  clear  syrup,  may  be  substituted, 
but  is  much  more  apt  to  darken  the  color  of  the  fluid  and 
fruit. 

As  to  iht  proportions  to  be  used:  Since  a  gallon  of  water 
weighs  128  ounces,  one  per  cent  of  that  (or  each  degree  of 
the  must  spindle)  will  be,  in  round  numbers,  one  and  a  quarter 
ounces,  to  be  added  to  a  gallon  of  preservative  fluid  for  each 
degree  shown  by  the  spindle  in  the  fruit  juice.  For  example, 
if  the  spindle  shows  four  degrees,  six  ounces  of  sugar  or 
good  commercial  glycerine  must  be  added  for  each  gallon 
of  preservative  fluid  wanted.  The  glycerine  can  be  appor- 
tioned by  measure,  instead  of  weight,  by  taking  in  place  of 
each  ounce  by  weight  that  would  be  required,  four-fifths  of 
an  ounce  in  druggists'  "fluid  ounces." 

As  to  the  preservative  agent  to  be  used,  it  is  true  that  the 
most  powerful  antiseptic  ordinarily  available  is  "  corrosive 
sublimate,"  now  much  employed  in  sanitary  disinfection;  but 
it  is  also  such  a  powerful  poison  that  it  seems  unsafe  to 
place  it  in  the  hands  of  those  who  ordinarily  will  put  up  the 
fruit  samples.  Moreover,  unless  extraordinary  precautions 
are  used,  it  gives  the  fruit  a  dingy,  ghastly  aspect,  arising 
from  a  whitish  film  that  gathers  on  the  surface.  At  the 
same  time,  it  Is  the  most  certain  of  all  means  known  to  pre- 
serve fully  the  form  of  the  fruit.  If  used,  it  requires  only 
four  parts  in  a  thousand,  or  about  half  an  ounce  per  gallon,  to 
effect  complete  preservation.  Distilled  water  must  be  used 
for  the  solution,  and  only  a  competent  druggist  should 
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make  it  up,  and  carefully  label  it  "  poison,"  as  should  also 
be  done  with  all  fruit  thus  preserved.  This  fluid  is  espe- 
cially well  adapted  to  the  preservation  of  figs. 

Common  salt  necessarily  shrinks  all  fruits  preserved  in 
it  and  darkens  their  colors.  A/um,  frequently  recom- 
mended, is  not  a  good  preservative  because,  besides 
shrinking  the  fruit,  it  dissolves  the  colors  very  effectively, 
and  also  changes  them. 

The  most  available  preservatives,  because  accessible  to 
all  and  not  dangerous,  while  very  effective,  are  salicylic  and 
sulphurous  acids — the  former  now  readily  obtained  from 
all  druggists;  the  latter  generated  from  burning  sulphur,  as 
is  done  m  bleaching  fruit — the  latter  fact  emphasizes  the 
difficulty  encountered  in  using  sulphurous  acid  as  a  preser- 
vative for  fiuit  samples.  It  inevitably  bleaches  the  colors  in 
the  course  of  time,  if  employed  of  such  strength  as  to  be  an 
effectual  preservative.  Nevertheless,  the  ease  with  which  it 
can  be  used,  and  the  certainty  with  which  it  acts,  have  made 
it  a  favorite  for  citrus  fruits,  apples  and  other  fruits  not  having 
very  delicate  colors.  But  cherries,  plums  and  berries  of 
all  kinds  assume  a  bright  yellowish  or  almost  white  tint 
when  so  preserved  for  a  length  of  time. 

The  solution  is  most  readily  prepared  in  the  following  man- 
ner; Fill  a  clean  keg  or  barrel  half  full  of  clean,  clear  water, 
bunghole  up,  and  introduce  a  cellarmen's  "sulphur  strip" 
(cotton  stuff  passed  through  melted  sulphur),  leaving  it  to 
burn  as  long  as  it  will,  while  closing  the  hole  with  the  hand 
or  mop.  When  the  strip  goes  out,  withdraw  it,  close  the 
bunghole,  and  give  the  cask  rolling  shakes  until,  within  a 
minute,  the  gas  is  all  absorbed.  Then  blow  in  fresh  air 
with  a  bellows,  and  repeat  the  burning  of  sulphur  strip 
ten  or  twelve  times;  this  takes  about  an  hour's  time. 
Then  keep  the  barrel  well  bunged  up  until  the  fruit 
is  to  be  put  up,  when  the  proper  amount  of 
glycerine  can  be  added  to  each  jar  of  different  fruit,  or  to 
the  whole  if  no  difference  is  to  be  made. 

Or,  according  to  the  method  used  at  the  rooms  of  the 
State  Board  of  Trade,  an  iron  pan  is  floated  on  the  water 
in  a  (40  gallon)  barrel  open  at  one  end  and  three-quarters 
full.  Then  sulphur  is  burnt  in  the  pan,  two  or  three  table- 
spoonfuls  at  a  time  and  the  water  well  stirred  each  time, 
until  about  two  pounds  of  sulphur  has  been  consumed. 
The  barrel-head  is  of  course  laid  on  while  the  sulphur 
burns.  The  fluid  thus  obtained  is  of  about  the  same 
strength  (.1%)  as  that  obtained  by  twelve  burnings  of 
sulphur-strip  in  a  barrel  half  full. 

Instead  ot  the  gas,  the  solid  "bi  sulphite  of  soda,"  which 
can  be  had  of  most  druggists,  may  be  used.  The  acid  of  the 
fruit  soon  liberates  the  sulphurous  acid  to  a  sufficient  ex- 
tent for  preservative  purposes,  as  has  been  shown  by  the 
use  of  the  same  substance  under  the  name  of  "California 
fruit  salt."  Half  an  ounce  of  this  compound  per  gal- 
lon of  fluid  is  probably  ample  for  the  preservation 
of  fruit  not  too  ripe  for  the  purposes  of  exhibition, 
and  the  bleaching  eflects  are  not  nearly  as  great  as  when 
the  gas  is  used. 

Salicylic  acid  exerts  no  bleaching  action  and  is  a  very 
energetic  preservative,  even  at  the  moderate  rate  of  one- 
fifth  of  an  ounce  to  the  gallon  of  water,  or 
one  ounce  to  five  gallons;  the  dissolution  of  the  acid 
is  best  effected  in  boiling  water.  But  for  the  pur- 
pose of  long  conservation,  it  is  best  to  increase  its  solubility 
by  using  one  and  one-half  ounces  to  every  five  gallons,  dis- 
solving the  extra  half  ounce  by  the  cautious  addition  to  the 
(boiling)  water  of  enough  salsoda  to  make  it  clear,  and  to 
make  it  remain  so  after  cooling.  It  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance that  not  a  particle  more  salsoda  be  used  than  is  just 
sufficient  to  dissolve  the  last  flake  of  the  acid;  the  least  ex- 
cess of  soda  will  tend  to  soften  the  fruit  and  spoil  its  color. 

The  solution  so  prepared  may  be  preserved  indefinitely, 
and  the  glycerine  (or  white  sugar  if  glycerine  cannot  be 
had)  can  be  added  to  the  extent  that  may  be  indicated  by 
the  spmdle  in  the  fruit  juice. 

While  salicylic  acid  does  not  affect  the  color  of  fruit  as 
to  tint,  the  solution  nevertheless  gradually  extracts  the  color 
of  cherries  and  berries,  coloring  the  fluid.  Thus  at  least 
a  measure  of  the  original  color  remains;  while  nothing  is 
left  in  the  fruit  preserved  with  sulphurous  acid,  after  a  few 
months.  Salicylated  fruit  also  preserves  in  a  measure  its 
taste,  while  the  other  does  not. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  jars  containing  the  fruit 
be  hermetically  sealed.  Glass-stoppered  jars  can  be  made 
tight  with  "  canning  wax"  or  paraffine.  A  very  good  way 
to  prevent  mold  on  the  surface  of  the  fluid  in  case  a  little 
air  should  get  in,  is  to  put  a  few  drops  of  best  coal  oil  on 
the  surface  before  sealing.  £.  W.  Hilgard. 


Orchard  Cultivation. 

Nothing  will  give  us  better  returns  for  our  labor  than  the 
cultivation  of  our  orchards,  we  cannot  plant  a  garden  or  a 
field  of  corn  and  expect  to  reap  any  very  large  returns  un- 
less we  cultivate  the  soil;  neither  should  we  expect  to  have 
fine  orchards  unless  we  give  our  orchards  the  very  best  of 
cultivation. 

Now,  one  of  the  main  points  in  orchard  cultivation  is  to 
keep  the  ground  level.  We  aim  never  to  plow  the  soil  to 
or  from  the  trees  twice  in  succession,  but  at  each  plowing 
to  plow  a  different  way,  if  we  have  thrown  the  soil  to  the 
trees  this  year,  next  year  we  will  throw  it  away.  Before 
we  begin  to  plow,  we  have  our  men  to  dig  all  of  the  weeds 
and  trash  away  from  around  the  trees  for  a  space  of  two 
feet,  by  so  doing  we  can  work  very  close  to  the  trees  with 
the  plow,  in  fact  this  is  all  of  the  hand  cultivation  that  we 
need  to  do,  all  of  the  balance  of  the  work  can  be  done  with 
the  plow. 

We  will  now  begin  by  using  a  one-horse  plow  and  throw 
the  soil  to  the  trees,  after  we  have  plowed  two  furrows  to 
the  trees  we  will  then  use  a  two-horse  plow  and  plow  two 
more  furrows,  now  we  are  about  four  feet  from  our  trees, 
and  we  will  use  a  three-horse  plow  and  plow  as  deep  as  we 
can;  the  depth  of  each  plow  will  be  as  follows:  4  inches 
lor  the  one-horse  plow,  6  inches  for  the  two-horse  plow, 
and  for  the  balance  of  the  strip  between  the  trees  we  will 
plow  10  inches  deep  and  when  the  strip  is  done  we  will 
throw  two  furrowi  back  in  the  furrow  to  at  to  leave  no 


dead  furrow.  The  next  year  we  will  just  reverse  the  order 
of  plowing,  commencing  in  the  middle  with  the  large  plow 
and  throw  the  soil  toward  the  center  and  plow  a  little  shal- 
lower as  we  work  toward  the  trees,  and  when  we  get  our 
strip  down  to  about  five  feet  we  will  use  our  one-horse 
plow;  but  before  we  begin  to  plow  we  will  take  away  all  of 
the  weeds  and  trash  from  around  the  trees;  when  we  are 
done  plowing  we  will  throw  two  furrows  back  against  the 
tree  so  as  to  have  no  dead  furrow  next  to  the  trees.  At 
each  year's  pruning  we  will  leave  the  soil  as  rough  as  pos- 
sible until  after  all  of  the  heavy  rains  are  over,  or  until  the 
weeds  have  begun  to  grow,  then  we  will  run  a  sharp  tooih 
harrow  over  the  soil  and  if  we  have  many  clods  to  contend 
with,  we  will  use  a  board  clod  masher  or  pulverizer.  The 
main  object  is  to  get  the  soil  well  pulverized,  after  this  has 
been  accomplished  we  will  not  have  any  trouble  to  culti- 
vate. Among  the  fine  implements  for  orchard  cultivation 
we  would  mention  the  Acme  harrow,  the  San  Jose  culti- 
vator and  the  Cassaday  harrow;  with  any  of  these  imple- 
ments the  opeator  can  ride  and  it  very  careful  can  work  as 
close  to  the  trees  as  it  is  safe  to  go.  We  will  cultivate  at 
least  three  times  and  go  in  a  different  direction  at  each 
cultivation.  The  most  important  object  in  view  is  to  keep 
the  ground  perfectly  level.  The  third  year  we  will  plow 
at  right  angle  to  the  two  previous  plowings,  and  throw  the 
soil  to  the  trees  and  the  fourth  year  will  plow  the  same  di- 
rection and  throw  the  soil  away  from  the  trees. 

By  plowing  deep  in  the  center  and  shallow  near  the 
trees,  we  cut  away  all  surface  feeders  and  cause  all  roots  to 
strike  deep  in  the  ground,  consequently  our  trees  will  be 
longer  lived,  and  will  not  be  affected  by  drouths.  By  pro- 
per pruning  and  proper  cultivation,  all  insects  can  be  kept 
under  control.  Our  fruit  will  be  finer  and  much  easier  to 
gather,  and  last  but  not  least,  we  will  get  the  highest  price 
for  our  production  in  the  maiket. — J.  Lulher  Bowers  in 
Ukiah  Press. 
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Variations  in  Yield. 

Since  the  invention  of  the  Babcock  test  a  great  many  people  are 
are  skeptical  of  its  merits,  because  it  records  such  variations  in  the 
yield  of  fat  in  the  same  cows  from  day  to  day  on  the  same  feed  and 
care.  If  the  test  is  handled  with  skill  and  care  there  is  no  cause  for 
being  surprised  at  this.  If  any  person  will  take  the  milk  of  a  single 
cow  and  cream  and  churn  it  day  after  day  he  will  find  surprising  vari- 
ations in  the  yield  of  butter.  So  it  is  to  a  certain  extent  with  the  milk 
of  herds,  though  the  variation  is  less  than  with  individuals. 

The  same  perplexing  variation  is  seen  in  the  weight  of  the  fattening 
steers.  The  Pennsylvania  Experiment  Station  publishes  the  follow- 
ing record.  The  weight  of  the  two  lots  varied  the  first  week  as  here 
recorded: 

Lot  I.  Lot  2. 


Dec.  17  3,14s  3,165 

Dec.  18  3,19s  3,165 

Dec.  19  3.213  3,180 

Dec.  20  3.178  3.215 

Dec.  21  3205  3.505 

Dec.  22  3.220  3.210 

Dec.  23  3,25s  3,250 


For  ins^tance  lot  i  fluctuated  from  3x45  pounds.  Dec.  17th  to  3213 
pounds  Dec.  19th,  and  then  dropped  back  to  3178  pounds  the  next 
day.  An  increase  in  48  hours  of  68  pounds  and  a  decrease  of  35 
pounds  in  24  hours. 

When  exact  methods  of  weighing  cattle  every  day  or  the  more  ex- 
act work  of  chemieally  testing  the  milk  every  day  is  practiced  certain 
facts  about  the  variation  of  each  are  brought  <jut.  Then  it  is  that  farm, 
ers  who  have  never  taken  an  exact  record  of  anything  in  their  lives,  who 
have  always  been  guessing  at  everything,  come  forward  and  dispute 
the  reasonableness  of  the  tests. — Hoard's  Dairyman. 

"  The  eye  of  the  master  fatteneth  the  ox  "  is  an  old  but 
true  saying,  but  should  "the  master"  not  have  that  "eye" 
for  discriminating  between  profitable  and  unprofitable  feed- 
ers, whether  for  beef  or  milk,  there  is  no  reason  why,  in 
these  days  of  improved  mechanical  appliances  to  every 
branch  of  agriculture,  that  he  should  both  feed  and  judge 
of  the  results  by  guesswork. 

For  a  really  practical  man  it  is  not  necessary  to  weigh 
everything  of  both  food  and  products  all  the  time,  but  when 
he  has  doubts  about  a  beast  being  a  profitable  consumer  of 
the  food  of  the  farm  there  is  an  easy  method  of  settling  the 
matter  by  the  use  of  the  scales. 

Some  beasts  are  so  noticeably  profitable  to  any  man  of 
ordinary  judgment  that  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  weighing  in 
order  to  find  out  the  fact  of  this  being  so  is  wholly  unneces- 
ary,  but  as  an  object  lesson  in  finding  out  what  some  ani- 
mals can  be  made  to  do,  it  is  sometimes  expedient,  and 
there  is  at  least  a  pleasure  in  owning  a  number  of  animals 
of  that  kind,  whose  almost  daily  growth  is  observable  to 
the  experienced  eye,  if  beef  animals,  but  if  used  for  the 
dairy  the  results  and  variations  are  easily  obtainable  by  the 
frequent,  if  not  daily,  use  of  the  scales. 

That  these  are  valuable  agents  in  weeding  out  unprofit- 
able animals  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  in  weighing  both 
food  consumed  and  the  daily  produce  of  milk,  and  increase 
in  weight  of  an  animal,  can  true  loss  or  gain  be  accounted  for. 
We  sometimes  hear  of  very  large  yields  of  milk  and  butter 
from  such  and  such  cows,  but  how  very  seldom  do  we  hear 
anything  of  the  cost  of  those  productions,  without  which 
they  are  meaningless  to  a  really  practical  dairyman,  who, 
in  order  to  make  a  profit,  must  count  both  ways. 


The  Battle  of  the  Breeds  and  the  Battle  in  the 
Breeds. 

The  "  battle  of  the  breeds  "  is  best  fought  by  a  battle  in 
the  breeds— a  battle  against  all  inferior  or  worthless  animals. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  the  milch  breeds  of  cattle.  There 
is  always  an  upward  and  downward  tendency  in  all  breeds. 
Skillful  care  and  breeding  are  constantly  improving  them 
and  unskilful  care  and  breeding  as  constantly  working  the 
opposite.  The  extremes  of  superiority  and  inferiority  are 
constantly  widening  and  the  process  goes  on  much  more 
rapidly  than  is  generally  supposed.  Francis  Morris,  many 
years  ago,  put  this  fact  in  a  concrete  and  graphic  form. 
We  quote  from  him: 

"Take,"  said  ht,  "two  Durham  calvei  from  cowi  of 


equal  purity,  and  sired  by  the  same  bull.  Send  one  int' 
green  fields  and  pasture  new;  stable  it  in  cold  weather,  am. 
give  it  all  it  can  need  for  its  health  and  comfort.  Turn  tht 
other  out  to  pick  its  living  on  a  bleak  and  rocky  barren,  \<, 
shiver  with  cold  and  to  search  wearily  for  the  few  blades  of 
sickly  grass  that  grow  in  granite  clefts.  Then  at  the  en': 
of  the  year  compare  them.  The  first  will  be  a  fat,  sturdy 
handsome  fellow,  sleek,  bright,  erect  of  head,  straight  cf 
limb,  courageous,  intelligent;  the  other  a  miserable,  melan 
choly  runt,  without  pluck  or  beauty,  lean,  small  and  show 
ing  scarcely  a  trace  of  blood.  Take  two  more  calves  of  the 
same  parentage  and  turn  the  fat  one's  brother  out  upon  the 
hills  and  the  lean  one's  brother  into  the  rich  pasture  and 
warm  stables;  feed  them  precisely  as  their  relatives  were 
fed  before,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  brothers  look  noth 
ing  alike,  while  those  of  different  parentage  look  like  broth 
ers.  Now  try  to  fatten  them  all  alike.  The  two  that  were 
well  treated  will  thrive,  but  the  others,  though  they  ma> 
improve,  will  never  attain  their  proper  size,  or  be  anythin; 
but  runts;  nor  will  they  be  fit  for  breeding  purposes  com- 
paratively." 

We  have  taken  the  liberty  of  italicizing  the  closing  words 
They  cover  a  great  secret.  Changing  circumstances  of  life 
are  constantly  changing  the  characteristics  of  the  different 
breeds,  through  the  secret  law  of  transmission  from  parent 
to  offspring,  of  what  is  gained  or  what  is  lost  by  their  train- 
ing, handling,  feeding,  etc  ;  in  other  words,  by  their  envi- 
ronment. The  Jersey  breed  in  America  is,  in  many  re- 
spects, a  different  breed  from  what  it  was  when  it  first  came 
from  the  island  of  Jersey;  and  the  Holstein-Friesian  breed, 
though  handled  in  this  country  comparatively  but  a  few 
years,  is  already  undergoing  changes  quite  as  great.  These 
changes  in  the  dairy  breeds  are  wrought  along  different 
lines  and  by  different  means  than  the  changes  in  the  beef 
breeds.  In  the  former,  training  is  the  most  potent — train- 
ing for  milk  and  for  butter  production.  If  we  were  to  lay 
down  three  rules  for  improving  the  dairy  breeds,  the  first 
would  be  training,  the  second  feeding  and  the  third  care, 
and  we  would  put  the  three  together  under  the  general 
head — training.  This  training,  however,  may  go  on  with 
marked  success,  even  though  feeding  and  care  is  moderate. 
Hence  the  dairy  breeds  afford  a  better  field  for  the  exercise 
of  skill  by  breeders  of  moderate  means,  and  this  class  of 
breeders  often  produce  dairy  animals  of  the  highest  value. 
Many  of  this  class  assist  in  milking  their  own  cows  and 
come  into  closer  relations  with  their  cattle  than  do  breeders 
of  larger  means.  Many  of  them  are  also  close  observers, 
and  they  learn  lessons  that  are  unknown  to  those  who  may 
be  of  higher  scientific  attainments.  While  we  have  no 
thought  of  disparaging  the  work  of  the  latter,  we  believe 
the  work  of  the  former  should  be  recognized  and  encour- 
aged. They  should  be  brought  in  line  and  made  to  feel  a 
common  interest  in  this  "  battle  of  the  breeds." 

By  the  "  battle  of  the  breeds,"  we  do  not  mean  an  un- 
generous and  vicious  fight  such  as  is  often  manifest,  but  a 
kind  and  generous  competition  conducted  in  the  fairest 
possible  ways,  in  which  all  are  credited  for  their  diverse 
and  full  values.  It  is  not  necessarily  the  breed  that  gives 
the  largest  quantity  of  milk  that  is  the  best  breed,  nor  the 
breed  that  gives  the  richest  milk.  To  determine  the  com- 
parative value  of  the  breeds,  we  should  know  the  quality  of 
milk  and  the  quantity  of  milk  generally  produced  by  each, 
and  the  food  and  care  required  for  such  production.  Fur- 
ther, we  should  also  know  the  geaeral  characteristics  of 
each,  whether  hardy  or  not,  the  comparative  liabilities  to 
diseases  dangerous  alike  to  cattle  and  to  the  consumers  of 
their  products,  and  we  should  also  know  its  other  values  to 
dairymen  beyond  its  milking  qualities.  Every  merit  and 
every  demerit  should  be  known  and  fairly  weighed.  A 
fairly  drawn  battle  can  only  be  along  the  whole  line  of 
merits  and  demerits.  There  is  altogether  too  much  maneu- 
vering for  undue  advantages.  We  see  this  in  the  proposed 
rules  for  the  Columbian  Exhibition  to  be  held  next  year  in 
Chicago.  Such  maneuvering  shows  a  lack  of  confidence 
in  favorite  breeds,  on  the  part  of  those  who  labor  for  such 
advantages.  In  saying  this,  we  do  not  oppose  the  exhibition. 
We  hope  all  of  the  breeds  will  be  fully  represented  in  it. 
Yet  no  such  exhibition  can  settle  the  "  battle  of  the  breeds." 
The  necessary  limits  of  such  exhibitions  preclude  investi- 
gations into  all  the  various  merits  and  demerits  of  dairy 
cattle.  Nevertheless,  this  battle  is  to  be  fought  out  in  this 
country.  From  time  to  time,  there  will  be  partial  victories 
and  partial  defeats  for  each  and  every  breed,  but  eventually 
each  will  be  given  its  rightful  rank  and  position.  The 
methods  by  which  this  battle  will  be  fought  and  won  we 
leave  for  a  future  article. — S.  Hoxie  in  Holstein  Friesiau 
Register.   


Various  Topics. 

Alessandro,  May  8,  1892. 
To  THE  Editor  : — In  looking  over  the  hay  letters  I  do 
not  see  any  mention  made  of  beardless  barley  for  hay. 
This  grain  makes  first-class  hay  and  does  away  with  the 
objectionable  beards.  Some  people  get  beardless  and  bald 
bailey  confused.  Bald  barley  has  a  hard  grain  which  is 
confined  in  a  husk,  or  chaff,  like  wheat,  but  the  beardless 
is  like  the  ordinary  grain,  minus  the  beards,  and  can  be 
used  for  any  purpose  for  which  it  is  used.  The  seed  is  al- 
ways scarce  and  high  here,  and  there  is  but  little  of  it 
raised. 

I  see  considerable  mention  of  Egyptian  corn  in  the  Ru- 
ral lately.  Will  some  one  who  has  had  experience  with 
it,  tell  us  through  its  columns  how  to  cure  it  so  as  to  get 
the  most  good  out  of  it .''  We  are  trying  some  of  it  this 
season,  and  as  there  are  so  many  contradictory  stories  as 
to  its  virtues,  we  have  concluded  that  the  secret  must  be  in 
the  time  of  harvesting  and  manner  of  curing  it. 

We  have  had  a  good  rain  during  the  past  week  and  it 
will  help  the  late  grain  and  summer  crops  wonderfully. 

The  frost  did  no  damage  along  the  fcothiils.  Bean  vine 
are  loaded  with  string  beans  and  new  potatoes  are  gettin 
large  enough  to  eat.    Trees  and  vines  are  starting  out  fine 
ly,  as  though  to  bid  defiance  to  rabbits  and  hoppers.  The 
weather  is  somewhat  cloudy,  but  quite  warm.    Ha>ing  will 
begin  in  earnest  in  a  few  days.  L.  S.  Lymak. 
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At  the  Stone  Honse. 

Marsh  Grant,  Contra  Costa  County. -- 
In  May. 

Written  for  the  Rubal  Press  by  L.  H.  S. 

A  narrow  valley  opens  to  the  plain 

With  low  hills  circling  round.    A  quiet  stream 

Glides  ever  on  beneath  its  bowers  ol  green, 

And  spreading  oaks  adorn  the  fields  ol  grain. 

An  old  stone  house  of  early  English  style 

l/ooks  from  this  vale  in  beauty's  silent  power; 

A  "house  of  seven  gables,"  curious  windowed  tower, 

And  long,  wide  porch,  ground-paved  in  Spanish  tile, 

Round  this  deep  porch,  with  many  pillars  quaint, 

The  long  grain  billows  in  the  changeful  breeze; 

The  lark  pours  out  his  silvery  j  ly  to  please; 

The  late  spring  showers  flae  with  shadows  laint, 

And  all  day  long  there  trembles  through  the  trees 

The  sad,  sweet  music  of  the  dove's  complaint. 


That  Ugly  Man. 

Written  for  the  Rural  Press  by  Clara  Spalding 
Brown. 

"  How  came  such  a  beautiful  woman  to 
marry  that  ugly  miii,''  exclaimed  a  stranger 
in  the  city,  as  the  wedding  party  came  from 
the  church. 

"  Because  she  knows  what  real  beauty  is," 
said  a  gentle  faced  old  lady  as  she  passed. 

I  knew  the  story.  I  knew  Salome  Mar- 
den  when  she  married  at  i8  a  man  who 
had  more  than  his  share  of  personal  graces, 
and  I  knew  what  a  life  she  led  for  the  next 
fifteen  years— not  necessarily  because  she 
had  married  a  handsome  man,  but  because 
in  his  case  beauty  was  only  "  skin  deep.'' 
She  had  an  inkling  of  the  fact  once  when, 
for  a  trifling  fault,  he  lashed  the  horse  that 
he  was  driving  unmercifully.  It  jarred  upon 
her  seriously,  but  could  she  break  an  en- 
gagement (or  a  little  thing  like  that?  She 
had  yet  to  learn  that  a  cruel,  unreasonable 
temper  can  destroy  the  happiness  of  a  home. 
She  also  discovered  that  her  handsome 
husband  was  too  much  engrossed  with  him- 
self to  take  any  interest  in  her  pursuits.  On 
her  experiences  I  will  not  dwell.  The 
martyrdom  of  a  neglected,  ill  treated  wife  is 
far  more  common  than  the  world  realizes. 

After  Salome  became  a  widow,  she  had  no 
lack  of  admirers.  A  few  had  some  attrac- 
tion for  her  at  first,  then  a  chance  act  or 
word  would  dispel  her  illusion.  Warned  by 
the  past,  she  took  heed  when  Mr.  Prince 
sneered  at  a  ragged  old  woman,  and  Mr. 
Means  kicked  an  injured  dog  which  had 
crawled  to  his  feet,  and  Mr.  Sterne  could 
not  see  the  sense  of  fussing  over  flowers  or 
reading  poetry,  and  Mr.  Pomposity  thought 
women  were  getting  so  that  they  knew  too 
much,  and  Mr.  Gayfair  occasionally  took 
too  much  wine. 

One  Sunday  morning,  as  she  took  her 
seat  in  church,  she  caught  sight  of  the 
ugliest  little  man,  positively  the  very  ugliest, 
she  thought,  that  she  had  ever  set  eyes  on. 
He  was  short,  and  red  faced,  and  bald- 
headed,  and  had  a  turned-up  nose,  and  a  big 
mouth  and  scraggly  red  whiskers.  He  sat 
in  the  seat  directly  behind  her,  and  her  first 
feeling  was  one  of  thankfulness  that  he  did 
not  sit  in  front  of  her.  By  and  bye  she 
noticed  that  he  joined  in  the  hymns  with  a 
hearty  bass  voice,  and  he  actually  said  the 
Lord's  prayer  right  out  loud  at  the  proper 
time  in  the  service.  Salome  had  not  been 
accustomed  to  hearing  a  man  pray.  She 
respected  the  ugly  creature  from  that  time 
forth. 

Sunday  after'Sunday  passed;  she  was  a 
constant  churchgoer  and  so  was  he.  Then  he 
was  introduced  to  her  at  a  "  social,"  and 
real  acquaintance  began.  She  found  that 
he  was  even  more  of  a  reader  than  herself, 
that  his  sympathies  were  quick,  his  percep- 
tions delicate.  She  liked  the  manly  ring  in 
his  voice  and  the  strong  grasp  of  his  hand. 
His  almost  diffident  courtesy  was  a  change 
from  the  self-assured  attentions  oi  the  other 
gentlemen.  She  was  sure  that  he  knew  how 
ugly  he  was  and  that  his  unattractive  ap- 
pearance deprived  him  of  much  of  life's 
pleasure.  He  must  be  forty,  yet  had  never 
been  married. 

"  Young  girls  are  so  foolish,"  she  thought, 
recalling  how  she,  as  well  as  others,  bad  re- 
served all  her  smiles  for  the  best-looking 
young  men,  and  more  than  once  had 
snubbed  some  gawky,  freckled  face  youth 
wi'hout  regard  for  his  good  qualities. 

It  was  rather  a  lively  winter  among  the 
church  people,  and  Salome  often  met  Mr 
Hartwell.  He  seemed  to  take  great  pleas 
ure  in  her  society,  but  always  maintained  a 
certain  reserve.  Salome  discerned  that  the 
nature  of  this  plain  little  man  was  not  one 
to  be  fathomed  readily. 

One  evening  he  escorted  her  home  from  a 
meeting  of  the  literary  club.  Almost  at  her 
doorstf  p  she  slipped  on  a  banana  peel, 
turned  her  ankle,  and  for  an  instant  lost  con- 
sciousness with  the  pain.  What  woman 
could  faint  long  within  a  pair  of  embracing 


arms,  with  a  warm  kiss  clinging  to  her  lips  ?  did  not  even  take  her  rifle  nor  the  saddle 


Not  Salome  Marden  at  any  rate.  Her  as- 
tonishment brought  her  to  her  senses,  and 
in  another  moment  she  was  standing  very 
straight  and  Mr.  Hartwell  was  stammering 
an  apology. 

"  You  were  falling — I  caught  you — and — 
and  I  lost  my  head.  Can  you  forgive  me  ?'' 
Without  waiting  for  an  answer,  he  went  on 
as  if  the  floodgates  were  opened.  He  told 
her  how  hopelessly  he  had  loved  her,  how 
well  he  knew  that  no  woman  could  ever 
marry  him;  that  he  never  meant  to  show  his 
affection,  but  was  grateful  for  her  friendship. 

Something  shone  in  his  face  that  was 
better  than  beauty  of  features.  Salome 
wondered  how  she  could  ever  have  looked 
with  pity  upon  this  man. 

Will  you  come  in  a  minute.''"  she  asked. 

Uncertain  of  her  mood,  he  followed  her 
up  the  steps. 

She  turned  as  they  passed  through  the 
parlor  door. 

"  You  said  that  no  woman  could  ever 
marry  you,  Mr.  Hartwell.  You  must  take 
that  back,  for — I  can.  I  want  to  be  happy," 
and  she  laid  ber  arms  about  his  neck. 

That  kiss  had  made  things  clear.  Some- 
how it  was  not  quite  like  any  other  kiss  she 
had  ever  received,  and  Salome  felt  that  it 
was  what  she  had  been  wanting  all  her  life. 
She  forgot  all  about  her  aching  ankle.  Mr. 
Hart  well's  emotions  need  not  be  described, 
but  I  will  say  this  :  If  there  is  a  blissful 
wedded  couple  in  the  universe,  "  that  ugly 
man"  and  his  beau'iful  Salome  are  the 
identical  pair. 


The  Story  of  Mary  Lee. 

On  the  great  plains  of  Kansas,  seventy 
miles  due  north  ol  Sheridan,  there  is  a  lonely 
grave  on  the  crest  of  a  sterile  mound.  It 
may  be  that  no  one  could  find  the  spot  to- 
day, for  the  storms  of  summer  and  winter 
wash  great  ravines  in  the  earth,  and  level 
even  the  hilltops  after  a  time.  But  I  saw 
the  grave  twenty  years  ago,  and  at  its  head 
stood  a  board  on  which  was  painted: 


:  HERE  LIE3  j 

I  MARY  EMMA  LEE,  j 

I  WHO  WAS  j 

i  KILLED  BY   INDIANS  : 

:  ON  THIS  SPOT  AFTER  A  \ 

\  HEROIC  DEFENSE,  i 

:  IN  JULY.  1867.  j 

As  two  hundred  cavalrymen  grouped 
around  the  lonely  grave,  every  man  uncov- 
ered his  head  in  reverence  for  the  dead,  and 
the  story  of  that  young  woman's  death  has 
never  been  told  around  a  campfire  in  the 
West  without  making  men's  hearts  ache. 

This  is  the  story:  There  were  five  or  six 
families  of  emigrants  journeying  across  the 
lonely  plains  when  they  were  beset  by  hos- 
tile Indians.  Mary  Lee  was  a  girl  only 
eighteen  years  old,  and  had  been  brought 
up  on  the  Iowa  line.  The  family  consisted 
of  father,  mother,  two  sisters  and  a  brother. 
The  attack  was  made  very  suddenly,  and 
Mary,  who  was  riding  her  own  horse,  was 
cut  off  from  the  band.  When  she  realized 
this,  she  turned  and  rode  away  and  was  pur- 
sued by  seven  Indians.  This  was  about 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Her  horse 
carried  her  thirty  six  miles  before  he  be- 
came exhausted,  and  when  he  fell  she  made 
her  way  to  the  crest  of  the  mound,  and 
there  scooped  out  a  shallow  rifle  pit,  piled 
stones  up  around  it  and  prepared  to  die 
fighting. 

The  Indians  were  three  miles  behind  her 
when  her  horse  gave  out.  She  had  a  light 
Winchester  rifle,  which  was  fully  loaded,  but 
no  extra  cartridges.  Her  first  shot  killed 
an  Indian  and  her  second  crippled  another 
for  life.  The  other  five  dared  not  charge 
her  position.  On  the  second  day  she  killed 
another  Indian,  and  the  other  four  posted 
themselves  in  position  and  waited  for  hunger 
and  thirst  to  conquer  her.  On  the  third  day, 
they  were  joined  by  twenty  of  their  band, 
but  the  girl  was  not  attacked.  On  this  day 
an  Indian,  who  was  creeping  up  to  spy  upon 
her,  was  shot  through  the  right  lung,  and  the 
others  contented  themselves  by  a  drooping 
fire  at  long  ranges  to  harass  her. 

On  the  fourth  day  not  a  shot  was  fired. 
The  weather  was  terribly  hot  and  the  sun 
glared  down  on  that  mound  until  the  grass 
withered  and  shriveled  and  seemed  about  to 
flame  up.  On  the  fifth  day,  an  hour  after 
noon,  the  girl  shot  herself  through  the  head 
and  was  dead  before  any  one  reached  her. 
I  afterwards  talked  with  one  of  the  warriors 
who  was  there,  and  he  told  me  that  she  had 
been  almost  roasted  alive  by  the  fierce  sun. 
She  had  neither  food  nor  drink  and  was 
little  better  than  a  skeleton.  The  Indians 
simply  stood  about  and  looked  down  upon 
her.  She  had  a  wealth  of  golden  hair,  but 
they  did  not  scalp  her.  She  had  rings  on 
her  fingeri,  but  they  left  them  there.  They 


from  her  dead  horse, 

"  White  squaw — heap  brave — fight  hard 
no  scalp  !'■ 

That  was  her  eulogy.  Two  or  three  years 
later  her  scattered  bones  were  collected  and 
buried  by  a  surveying  party,  and  to-day  her 
dust  mingles  with  the  sterile  soil  fifty  miles 
from  the  nearest  dwelling  of  one  of  her  race, 
Bronzed  and  bearded  Indian  fighters,  reck 
less  and  desperate  cowboys,  stern-faced  and 
taciturn  pioneers  have  whispered  the  name 
of  Mary  Lee  around  the  campfire  a  thousand 
times  since  her  death,  but  ever  and  always 
with  gentle  tongue  and  swelling  heart.  She 
was  not  only  a  woman,  but  she  died  game. — 
N.  Y.  World 


Her  Desk. 


It  had  to  be  written  !  Of  course  the  let 
ter  had  to  be  written.  I  had  told  myself  this 
many  times,  besides  staling  it  in  very  plain 
terms  to  my  sister  but  a  half-hour  before 
Yet  there  I  sat  staring  stupidly  at  my  pen 
just  as  though  I  expected  that  fragile  pearl 
implement  to  dictate  the  thing  for  me. 

it  is  all  very  well,  thought  I,  for  Byron  to 
speak  of  the  gray  goose  quill  as  being 

Slave  to  my  thoughts,  obedient  to  my  will ! 
But  when  it  comes  to  the  modern  jewelled 
bauble  of  silver  and  gold,  the  tables  are 
strangely  reversed,  and  the  last  line  of  the 
stanzi  receives  a  new  and  significant 
meaning  : 

That  mighty  instrument  of  little  men  I 
"  Go  right  upstairs,"  my  good  sister  had 
said  to  me,  "  and  make  yourself  perfectly 
comfortable  at  my  desk;  no  one  will  inter- 
rupt you;  the  room  is  quiet." 

Quiet,  why  I  might  have  heard  my  ideas 
had'I  had  any!  I  laid  my  half-smoked 
cigar  on  the  edge  of  the  pretty  light-wood 
desk,  and  almost  imagined  I  heard  the  tiny 
plume  of  smoke  which  curled  away  from  it. 
Then  I  drew  forth  the  cutlass  inkstand, 
placed  the  dainty  blotter  at  a  convenient  dis 
tance,  and,  glancing  at  the  silver-framed 
calendar,  began  : 

Philadelphia,  May  15. 

Afy  Dear  Blanch — 

But  my  borrowed  pen  sputtered  on  the 
heavy  cream  paper  and  a  great  blot  fell 
almost  on  the  name.  I  shuddered  at  the  sig- 
nificance, and  turned  for  a  fresh  sheet 
Folding  the  paper  and  creasing  it  with  a 
curious  agate  paper  cutter,  I  began  again 

Dear  Blanch  — 

But  somehow  I  could  get  no  further. 
The  bit  of  moss  agate  retained  my  attention, 
and  I  mused,  as  I  examined  its  delicate, 
petrified  plumes,  on  the  beauty  of  the  ever- 
lasting. 

Changeless  —  endless  constancy  !  My 
eyes  involuntarily  wandered  to  the  pretty 
gold  timekeeper  on  the  top  of  the  desk, 
which  my  sister  had  long  ago  dubbed  the 
Wee  Wag.  Back  and  forth,  back  and  forth, 
the  miniature  pendulum  waved,  marking  the 
moments  which  were  as  nothing  to  the 
duration  of  time  those  bits  of  moss  had  laid 
imbedded  in  that  smooth,  transparent  quartz. 
Dear  Blanch — 

Near  the  Wee  Wag,  as  though  it  doled 
out  the  measure  of  their  existence,  stood  a 
bunch  of  purple  violets.  Their  color  was 
still  bright,  but  some  of  the  little  heads 
drooped  languidly  against  the  glass  vase 
which  supported  them,  and  their  fugitive 
perfume  was  fleeting. 

0  Blanch  — 

1  turned,  half  entreatingly,  to  the  next  or- 
nament on  the  desk,  which  happened  to  be 
a  bisque  Amour — I  say  happened  to  be,  be- 
cause his  dainty  gilt  wings  were  so  deli- 
cately poised  as  to  give  the  impression  that, 
should  I  close  my  eyes  for  a  moment,  on 
looking  again  he  would  not  be  there.  He 
had  clustering  yellow  curls,  and  his  small 
dimpled  fingers  were  just  touching  the 
strings  of  a  light  blue  guitar.  With  head 
thrown  back,  his  rosy  Hps  were  parted  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  me  certain,  had  not 
the  silence  been  so  profound,  I  might  have 
heard  him  sing : 

Dear  Blanch  — 

"  What  great  difference  between  the  sad- 
blossomed  violet  and  the  feathery  green 
moss  ?"  I  demanded  of  the  smiling  Cupid 
"that  the  one,  so  transitory,  should  last  but 
a  day,  and  the  other  be  preserved  for  ages  ?" 

But  the  cruel  cupid  only  smiled.  A  faint, 
sweet  odor  arose  from  the  violets,  and  the 
Wee  Wag  wagged  on,  and  on,  and— on. 

I  was  aroused  by  the  rustle  of  a  woman's 
gown  and  a  hand  laid  lightly  on  my 
shoulder. 

"  What,  not  finished  yet  !"  was  my  sister's 
surprised  exclamation.  She  bent  forward, 
and  I  knew  she  was  reading  the  address — 
"  Dear  Blanch  " — but  no  more,  for  it  was 
impossible  that  she  could  peruse  the  un- 
written thoughts  which  bad  so  perversely 


followed  that  beginning.  "  Little  one,"  I 
said,  drawing  her  to  me,  "the  letter  re- 
mains unwritten  because  I  have  been  listen- 
ing to  the  "  Song  of  Time,"  as  chanted  by 
your  Wee  Wag  here.  I  have  pondered 
long  on  the  cause  of  change — and  unchange, 
and  have  propounded  a  question  to  yon 
porcelain  god  which  he  declines  to  answer. 

The  little  sister  looked  very  grave  and 
sympathetic  at  this;  with  the  agate  paper 
cutter  she  reverently  stroked  the  sheet  of 
paper  before  me,  and  answered,  gently  : 
"  Perhaps  you  have  been  too  dilatory,  too 
deliberate.  The  gods,  and — women — hate 
indecision.'' 

I  took  the  hint.  Snatching  up  the  pen 
once  more,  I  dashed  off  these  lines  and 
handed  them  to  her  to  read. 

Philadelphia,  May  15. 
"  Dear  Blanchard— Please  send  me  by  the  first 
express  as  many  violets  as  you  have  on  hand,  not 
meaning,  by  the  way,  such  wilted  ones  as  you  sup- 
plied us  with  the  last  time,  most  of  which  were  :o 
dilapidated,  on  arrival,  that  they  had  to  be  thrown 
away.  Telegraph  if  you  have  none.  Sincerely 
yours,   ." 

My  sister  dropped  the  letter;  she  gave 
me  a  glance,  a  most  expressive  glance ! 
Then  she  drew  a  long  breath  and  said,  very 
slowly  :  "  So  it  has  taken  you  just  one 
hour  to  order  violets  for  mother's  recep- 
tion !' 

With  this  she  whirled  on  her  heel  and 
left  the  room. 

Well,  it  did  take  me  a  long  time,  but 
then  I  never  could  write  at  a  woman's  desk. 
— New  York  Home  Journal. 


San  Francisco  Fashions. 

San  Francisco,  May,  1892, 
Dear  Dalsv: — As  usual,  Easter  gave  us 
a  good  idea  of  what  the  summer  fashions 
would  be  like;  and  Easter  is  long  enough 
passed  now  to  have  shown  what  styles  in  the 
Easter  toilettes  were  to  be  lasting. 

Costume  dresses  are  more  in  vogue  than 
ever — shirt  and  outdoor  jacket  being  made 
of  the  same  material,  and  worn  with  a  silk 
waist,  which  is  exhibited  by  the  j  cket  being 
left  partially  or  wholly  unbuttoned.  Ladies 
with  a  taste  for  masculine  dress  prefer  a 
starched  white  or  colored  shirt,  with  a  man's 
tie  and  pin,  to  the  silk  waist. 

Light  woolen  goods  are  now  so  cheap  and 
pretty  that  one  can  buy  the  material  for  a 
stylish  summer  costume  dress  for  very  little. 
The  cloth  for  a  charming  one  I  saw  the 
other  day  only  cost  seven  dollars.  It  was  a 
narrow  stripe  of  light  and  dark  fawn,  the 
bell  skirt,  which  was  long  and  plain,  was 
edged  by  a  number  of  rows  of  machine 
stitching — a  dozen  at  least.  The  waist  was 
finished  off  by  a  deep  pointed  belt  of  the 
cloth,  into  which  was  gathered  a  dark,  fawn 
colored  silk  blouse.  The  outdoor  jacket,  of 
the  same  material  as  the  skirt,  was  long  and 
fitted  closely  at  the  back;  it  was  worn  open 
at  the  front  to  show  the  vest,  which  had  a 
turned  down  collar  and  a  necktie  of  the  light 
fawn  shade,  tied  in  a  bow  and  ends  under 
the  chin.  The  hat  worn  with  this  very  sty- 
lish-looking costume  was  of  ecru  gauze  and 
crushed  roses,  and  had  one  long  ribbon 
streamer  drawn  loosely  under  the  chin  on 
the  right  side,  and  fastened  on  the  left 
shoulder  with  a  bow. 

In  the  best  stores  here,  nearly  all  the  sum- 
mer walking  costumes  differ  only  in  the 
trimming  of  the  skirt,  and,  naturally,  also  in 
color  and  material,  from  the  model  just  de- 
scribed. You  cannot  fail  to  be  with  the 
multitude  if  you  have  just  such  a  dress;  but 
supposing  that  you  are  in  search  of  some- 
thing new,  you  will  prefer  the  Russian  blouse 
which  European  and  Eastern  dressmakers 
have  been  describing  for  some  months,  but 
which  to  San  Francisco  is  still  almost  a 
novelty.  For  one  woman  that  you  meet  in  a 
Russian  blouse,  you  will  encounter  at  least 
fifty  wearing  open  jackets  and  silk  vests. 

"  The  Russian  blouse  is  a  new  style  of 
jacket  or  bodice,  or  both  combined,  quite 
long,  plain,  fastening  over  to  the  left  side 
from  the  shoulder,  and  worn  with  a  belt,"  is 
the  description  a  fashion  writer  gave  of  it, 
some  little  time  ago.  But  the  term  "  Rus- 
sian blouse"  is  now  applied  to  all  the  jackets 
with  skirts  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  yard  in 
depth,  that  are  worn  with  belts.  The  skirt 
may  be  full  or  almost  plain,  but  it  generally 
opens  at  the  side,  not  the  front,  and  for  the 
most  part,  buttons  diagonally  from  one 
shoulder.  The  Russian  blouse  may  be  of 
the  same  material  as  the  skirt,  or  not,  but  it 
is  an  absolute  necessity  for  it  to  fit  well. 

Some  of  the  prettiest  things  displayed  this 
season  are  the  new  underskirts,  necessitated 
by  the  habit  of  holding  up  the  long  bell 
skirts.  These  underskirts  are  made  in  the 
prettiest  shades  of  silk,  and  are  adorned 
with  several  pinked  or  embroidered  frills;  in- 
deed, in  many  cases,  the  underskirt  is  more 
handsome  than  the  dress  itself. 

If  you  have  some  old-fashioned  silk,  you 
can  easily  make  either  an  entire  silk  skirt,  or 
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a  sateen  skirt,  with  one  or  two  silk  frills, 
which  will  look  better  if  you  pink  them.  If, 
however,  you  do  not  possess  any  available 
silk,  India  silk  can  be  bought  for  fifty  cents 
a  yard,  and,  if  lined,  looks  very  well,  or  the 
natural  colored  India  silk  at  forty  cents  a 
yard  is  very  pretty  and  washes  excellently. 

Dress  skirts  are  still  cut  bell  shaped,  and 
are  trimmed  in  an  endless  variety  of  ways — 
with  one  narrow  frill  of  ribbon;  one  or  two 
pinked  silk  frills;  a  pufi  of  the  goods  cut  on 
the  bias;  rows  of  machine  stitching;  lace  and 
libbon;  a  heavy  fold,  like  a  plait  of  hair,  made 
of  three  biased  folds  of  the  material — in 
fact,  there  is  no  end  to  the  variety  of  these 
trimmings,  which,  in  most  cases,  are  carried 
round  the  entire  skirt,  instead  of  merely 
across  the  front  breadth,  as  formerly. 

Seamless  bodices  are  very  fashionable; 
they  are  made  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  are 
trimmed  extensively  with  ribbon  and  lace. 
China  and  India  silk  goods  are  now  so  cheap 
and  so  fashionable,  that  most  people  prefer 
them  to  cottons,  which  fact,  however,  has 
not  prevented  there  being  a  large  display  of 
cotton  dress  fabrics.  Some  of  the  challies 
shown  this  season  are  extremely  artistic, 
and  the  cheviots  and  light  woolen  goods  are 
pretty  and  inexpensive. 

Hats  and  bonnets  are  worn  with  rather 
stiff  trimming,  even  the  flowers  being  made 
to  stand  up  in  a  formal  manner.  Lace 
stretched  tightly  over  a  wire  frame  to  give 
the  appearance  of  butterfly's  wings,  is  a  very 
popular  trimming,  often  combined  with 
flowers  and  streamers. 

Hats  are  made  of  lace,  jet,  straw,  or  gauze, 
drawn  over  a  wire  frame.  Of  the  straw  hats 
one  of  the  shapes  most  in  vogue  has  a 
rounded,  flit  brim  and  a  small,  pointed 
crown.  A  stifT  wired  bow,  one  or  two  stream- 
ers and  a  wreath  of  flowers  are  generally 
used  to  trim  this  shape. 

No  street  costume  is  complete  without 
well-fitting  gloves,  and  the  rule  this  summer 
is  to  wear  gloves  of  white,  or  the  palest 
shades  of  cream,  or  pearl  color.  The 
fashion  is  expensive,  as  these  delicate  shades 
soil  directly,  but  when  new  and  fresh,  light 
gloves  heighten  a  costume  immensely. 

Marie  Evelyn. 


He  Made  the  Sale. 

Exasperated  Woman  of  the  House — I 
have  told  you  a  dozen  times  I  don't  want  the 
machine!    Sick  him,  Tige! 

Peddler  (while  the  dog  is  gnawing  his 
leg)— Don't  wan't  the  machine,  ma'am.' 
Pardon  me,  you  haven't  yet  seen  half  its 
good  points.  It  washes  the  clothes  cleaner 
than  any  other,  and  in  less  than  half  the 
time.    It  never  tears  ofT a  button.    It — 

"Good  heavens!  Don't  you  see  what  the 
dog  is  doing " 

"  Yes.  Quite  a  playful  animal.  This  ma- 
chine, ma'am,  uses  less  soap,  takes  up  less 
room — " 

"  He'll  tear  you  to  pieces  if  you  don't  go! 
Run,  for  mercy's  sake!  He's  tasted  blood 
and  I'm  afraid  I  can't  make  him  stop  now!'' 

"I  have  to  put  up  with  such  things, 
madam,  and  it's  in  a  good  cause.  This  ma- 
chine is  the  best  one  that  ever  was  invented. 
If  I  can  succeed  in  introducing  one  into  a 
family  I  feel  I  have  done  a  benevolent  act. 
You  can  use  any  kind  of  water,  hard  or  soft, 
hot  or—" 

"  O!  O!  O!  He'll  kill  you!  What  is  the  ma- 
chine worth 

"  It's  worth  a  million  dollars  in  any  fami- 
ly, but  I'm  selling  it  for  only  $5,  and — " 

"  Here's  your  money.  I'll  take  it.  Tige! 
Tige!    Let  go!" 

"  Let  him  chew,  ma'am — let  him  chew. 
Ii's  a  wooden  leg.  I've  got  another  one  at 
home  all  ready  for  use  when  this  one  is 
worn  out.  Looks  as  if  we  were  going  to  have 
rain." — Chicago  Daily  Tribune. 


— He  bought  a  guitar  and  practiced  for 
six  long  weary  months.  But  at  the  end  of 
that  time  a  smile  of  joy  lit  up  his  warm  and 
weary  face,  and  his  brow  grew  radiant  with 
j  >y  as  he  inspected  the  corns  on  the  thumb 
of  his  right  hand.  The  hour  was  10  p.  m., 
and  as  he  wandered  through  the  stilly  night 
to  the  boarding-house  where  she  lived,  and 
directly  under  the  window  which  had  been 
so  often  sanctified  by  her  presence,  he  com- 
menced to  toot  :  (Twang,  twang,  bim).  '  I 
wandered  b-i-i  the  brookside  (cling,  clang, 
boo^,  I  wandered  b  i-i  the  mill" — and  the 
sash  was  gently  raised  with  a  crash,  and  a 
deep  bass  voice  yelled  out :  "  1  vish  as  you 
fall  into  your  brook  off  your  brookside  and 
trown  yourself  in  dose  mill,  odor  I  plow  my 
vissil  and  call  a  polizeidiener."  It  was  cruel 
of  her  to  have  changed  her  room  without 
letting  him  know. 

— Dolly—"  Oh,  yes.    I  quite  believe  there 
is  a  fool  in  every  family.     Don't  you?'' 
The  Captain— "  Well — <r — my    opinion  is 
rather  biased.    You  sec,  I'm  the  only  mem- ' 
ber  of  our  family."  | 


"^OUNG  ^ObKS'  C[obUMJ^. 
The  Fishhawk,  or  Osprey. 

Written  for  Kueal  Psess  by  Cabolimb  E  Sandbks. 

Harry  Sanford  had  always  lived  in  a  large 
city  and  scarcely  remembered  ever  having 
been  out  of  it  until  he  was  about  12  years  of 
age,  when  his  father  took  him  to  pass  his 
summer  vacation  near  the  Atlantic  coast. 
They  first  stopped  to  spend  a  few  weeks 
with  his  uncle  who  lived  on  a  farm  upon  the 
bank  of  a  stream  in  which  was  considered 
excellent  fishing.  If  there  was  ever  a  happy 
boy  in  the  world  he  was  Harry  when  told  he 
could  wade  around  in  the  water,  or  fish  as 
much  as  he  pleased.  As  soon  as  it  was 
light  in  the  morning  he  was  off  with  his  dip- 
net  or  fishing  pole. 

One  day  at  the  breakfast  table  his  aunt 
said,  "  you  are  quite  a  good  fisherman, 
Harry,  but  I  think  those  rosy  cheeks  are  the 
nicest  things  you  have  caught." 

"  Wait  till  he  goes  to  the  Jersey  shore," 
said  his  uncle,  "  and  he  will  see  fishermen 
that  can  beat  him." 

He  alluded  to  the  fishhawks. 

A  few  days  later  when  they  reached  the 
shore  Harry's  first  interest  was  in  watching 
for  these  birds,  and  he  had  not  long  to  wait, 
for  the  little  village  where  they  stopped  was 
right  upon  the  bank  of  a  broad  shallow  river, 
really  an  arm  of  the  sea,  and  here  they  could 
be  constantly  seen  either  standing  solemn  and 
grave  on  the  limb  of  a  pine  tree  making  up 
their  minds  to  the  work,  or  ascending  into 
the  air,  sometimes  until  one  becomes  a  mere 
speck  in  the  sky,  then  he  may  circle  around 
and  around  in  descending  as  if  uncertain 
where  to  strike  his  prey,  though  just  as  often 
from  his  loftiest  flights  descends  with  light  ' 
ning  speed  and  plunges  head  foremost  into 
the  water.  When  he  rises  with  the  fish  in 
his  talons  he  shakes  the  water  from  his 
feathers  and  is  off  in  a  hurry  for  his  nest. 
They  have  been  known  to  carry  away  fish 
weighing  six  or  seven  pounds. 

"  I  should  think  they  would  get  hold  of 
one  sometimes  that  was  a  little  too  strong 
for  them  and  would  pull  them  under,"  said 
Harry  one  day  to  an  old  fisherman  to  whom 
he  was  talking. 

"  Yes,  my  lad,  they  do  say  it  happens  so, 
and  I  know  it  must  be  for  the  tide  has  car- 
ried them  up  together,  the  hawk's  claws  still 
buried  deep  in  the  fish — and  that  I  have 
seen." 

"  And  do  they  stay  here  and  fish  all  win- 
ter.?" asked  Harry. 

The  old  man  chuckled  to  himself  at  the 
city  boy's  ignorance  as  he  replied,  "  Well, 
well,  that's  a  curus'  question,  a  body  might 
know  the  poor  lad  wa'nt  used  to  the  sea.  No, 
after  the  2ist  of  September  not  a  fishhawk 
could  you  find  on  this  coast,  but  on  the  21st 
of  March  here  they'll  come  flocking  back; 
where  they  go  is  mor'n  I  can  tell  you,  but  if 
you  want  to  know  more  'bout  them  come 
along  with  me  and  I'll  show  you  something 
curus'. 

And  curious  indeed  it  was  to  Harry.  It 
was  a  nest  that  had  been  blown  down  the 
night  before.  It  appeared  a  great  heap  of 
sticks,  corn-stalks,  mullein,  sea  weed,  etc., 
of  which  it  was  composed.  This  seemed  to 
be  about  as  serious  a  matter  to  the  birds  as 
having  one  of  our  dwellings  swept  off  by  a 
cyclone  might  be  to  us,  for  it  is  said  they 
occupy  the  same  nests  year  after  year,  each 
recognizing  their  own,  though  without  door- 
plates. 

They  appeared  a  very  distressed  family 
this  morning,  perhaps  in  their  generation 
never  having  had  to  build  before,they  hardly 
knew  how  to  go  to  work,  so  they  flew  around 
uttering  their  shrill,  wild,  peculiar  note,  but, 
like  people  who  soon  learn  to  help  them- 
selves when  compelled  to,  did  not  waste 
much  time  in  useless  complaint  probably,  for 
a  few  days  later  Harry  reported  the  old 
homestead  in  good  repair  again. 

Their  nests  were  to  be  seen  all  around 
there  in  the  forks  of  the  trees,  sometimes 
away  up  fifty  feet  from  the  ground,  while 
others  were  not  more  than  ten  feet,  always 
in  strong  trees,  for  they  have  the  forethought 
to  make  them  very  heavy  to  resist  the  strong 
winds;  they  are  not  hollow  inside,  as  you 
might  suppose,  but  nearly  flat.  Their  great 
weight  seems  to  have  a  bad  effect  upon  the 
trees  for  they  soon  become  perfectly  bare. 
The  birds  do  not  appear  to  mind  their  ex- 
posed position,  but  to  understand  that  the 
fishermen  who  live  near  would  protect 
rather  than  harm  them.  They  say  these 
birds  always  foretell  a  storm  and  they  con 
sider  it  an  omen  of  good  luck  when  one 
builds  near  their  dwelling. 

"  You  have  not  told  us  what  they  look 
like,"  said  his  brother,  as  Harry  was  telling 
them  about  the  fishhawks  after  his  return 
home. 

"  Oh,  the  young  ones  are  beauties  without 


paint  or  polish,"  he  replied  laughingly,  "like 
other  young  birds,  they  are  funny,  awkward 
looking  things,  but  improve  as  they  grow 
older.  In  color  they  are  a  grayish  brown, 
their  beaks  sharp  and  hooked,  and  claws 
long,  feet  and  legs  covered  with  hard  scales 
The  old  fisherman  told  me  they  would 
measure  four  or  five  feet  and  that  he  had 
seen  one  that  was  six  feet  across  the  wings 
He  said  that  he  was  a  great  deal  better  bird 
than  the  eagle,  because  he  does  not  harm 
any  of  the  other  birds,  and  will  even  allow  a 
small  one  called  the  crow  blackbird  to  build 
into  the  sides  of  his  nest.  The  eagle  is  their 
only  enemy,  for  the  reason  that  he  is  a  lazy 
glutton  who  never  appears  to  get  enough  to 
eat  and  will  not  work  if  he  can  steal.  They 
have  great  battles  sometimes  when  he  waits 
until  the  fishhawk  is  on  his  way  to  his  nest 
with  a  fine  large  fish,  then  pounces  upon  him 
and  almost  invariably  gets  it." 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Fred,"  added 
Harry,  with  a  very  wise  look,  "  I  don't  think 
our  forefathers  and  mothers  did  any  great 
thing  in  taking  the  eagle  as  the  American 
emblem,  the  fishhawk  is  a  good  deal  nicer 
bird." 

Her  Practical  Talent. 

Written  for  the  Rural  Press  by  Duane  Moblby. 
"How about  Kensington  art,  Lottie?'' 
"  Kensington  is  old;  one  day  popular,  the 
next  day  not,  and  everybody  dabbles  in  it 
just  enough  to  make  it  common;  I  cannot 
give  it  thought  or  time."  "There's  regular 
art,  Lottie;  oil,  water-color  or  crayon;  I  was 
hoping  you  would  take  up  one  of  them." 

"  Most  young  ladies  paint,  I  know,  but  it 
is  a  fad,  decidedly,  as  followed  by  the  mob; 
the  same  as  music  is."  "  The  same  as 
music  !  Why,  Lottie,  you  surprise  me.  How 
about  your  own  lessons  ?"  "  My  course 
I'll  finish — even  glad  to,  but  that  will  be  all 
Since  my  talent  is  but  ordinary  it  is  useless 
to  continue.  Out  of  school  it  is  a  little 
music,  a  little  painting,  a  little  fancy  work, 
and  then — matrimony.  I  am  posing  for  no 
one  of  them."  The  above  conversation  was 
between  mother  and  daughter,  and  that 
night  Mrs.  Dean  said  to  her  husband: 
"  Lottie  is  peculiar — not  interested  in  Ken- 
sington, painting,  or  music."  "She's  not 
gone  on  novels,  is  she,  wife  ?"  "  Not  at  all, 
though  she  devours  the  newspapers,  even 
the  market  reports;  asking  me  questions  I 
cannot  answer." 

"  Don't  disturb  her,  wife;  Lottie'U  come 
out  all  right."  Day's  afterward  a  pensive 
look — even  serious — was  often  see  on  Lottie's 
face,  and  one  night  when  her  father  was 
home  from  the  day's  business  and  be-slipper- 
ed  by  the  grate,  said  she:  "  Father,  where 
am  I  to  get  the  necessary  seveniy  five  dollars 
with  which  to  take  a  business  course  ?  I II 
return  it  when  through."  "If  that's  what 
you're  after  Lottie,  you  can  have  it  of  me,  cer- 
tainly," was  her  father's  ready  answer, 
Lottie  took  her  course;  but  before  it  was 
finished  she  had  found  for  herself  employ- 
ment— for  a  few  hours  each  day — as  cashier 
at  a  near  by  grocery.  Soon  afterward,  when 
her  course  was  completed,  she  was  retained 
in  the  same  capacity  by  the  great  house  of 
S.  B.  &  Co.,  and  still  later  on,  the  weekly 
bills  were  given  her  to  make  up;  all  of  which 
delighted  her.  In  the  best  of  houses  mis- 
takes occur,  and  when  the  blotters  had  gone 
wrong  or  the  tally  lists  were  crooked,  they 
were  brought  to  her  to  search.  So  expert 
did  she  finally  become  at  it,  that  they  named 
her  '  The  Mistake  Searcher,"  and  business 
pleased  her  so  much  that  often  she  would 
interrupt  her  father's  reading  hour  to  "  talk 
shop"  or  make  "trade"  inquiries.  One 
night,  alone  with  her  husband,  Mrs.  Dean 
confessed  that  her  daughter  was  strongly 
practical.  After  a  time,  a  change  came  in 
the  firm  of  S  B.  &  Co.,  old  partners  draw- 
ing out  and  new  ones  coming  in.  One  Fri- 
day— seemingly  a  Black  Friday  to  Lo  tie — 
she  was  deposed  to  accomodate  a  son  of  one 
of  the  incomers,  and  the  week  which  fol- 
lowed was  distasteful  to  her,  though  she  rus- 
ticated among  the  mountains  and  took  a  trip 
to  Santa  Monica. 

One  night  a  caller — a  business  caller  — 
invaded  their  home  circle.  It  was  a  Mr. 
Barman,  an  aged  expert  accountant,  in  quest 
of  "The  Mistake  Searcher."  A  few  days 
therea'ter  the  sign  of  a  new  business  firm 
swung  out  before  the  public:  "  Barman  & 
Dean,  Expert  Accountants."  Barman  was  a 
fine  old  school  gentleman;  as  fatherly  to- 
ward his  feminine  partner  as  he  was  faithful 
to  the  business.  And  so,  level  headed 
Lottie  found  a  calling  that  suited  her  prac- 
tical talent. 


— She — "  My  father's  a  bank  cashier." 
He—"  Huh  I  So  is  mine."  She—"  Well,  my 
father  owns  a  span  of  horses  and  two 
blocks  on  our  street."  He — "That's  roth- 
ing;  my  father's  only  been  a  cashier  six 
months." — Jester. 


X)0JVIESTie  C[eOJJOMY. 
Marmalade  and  Crystallized  Frnit. 


Stockton,  April  17, 1892, 
To  THE  Editor:— A  few  weeks  since  I  gave  my 
method  of  preserving  fruits,  jellies,  etc..  to  the  ladies 
of  .S'ockton  Grange,  and  mentioned  that  if  anyone 
wished  for  tested  receipts  of  orange  and  fig  marma- 
lade and  for  crystallizing  fruit, I  would  furnish  thim. 
Since  its  publication  in  the  Rt/RAL  Pkess,  I  have 
received  so  many  letters  of  inquiry  that  I  have 
deemed  it  best  to  publish  tbem. 

Mrs.  Jos,  Hale. 
Fi^  Marmalade. — Peel  figs  and  weigh 
and  to  every  20  pounds  slice  six  Sicily  lem- 
ons, boil  the  lemons  in  a  little  water,  as  you 
do  in  other  preserves.  Slice  the  figs  and  add 
to  the  lemons,  boiling  slowly  for  four  hours, 
then  add  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  sugar 
to  each  pound  of  fruit,  and  boil  one  hour. 
Seal  in  glasses  or  jars. 

Orange  Marmalade. — One  dozen  large, 
thin-skinned  oranges,  five  pints  of  water, 
seven  pints  of  sugar  and  two  Sicily  lemons. 
Slice  thin  over  night,  throwing  away  most  of 
the  peel.  Put  the  water  over  the  fruit  at 
night,  in  the  morning  cook  two  or  thre<! 
hours  till  tender,  then  add  the  su?ar  and 
cook  onehalf  an  hour.  Put  in  glasses  or  jars. 

Crystallized  Fruit.  —  Quinces,  cut  around 
in  slices,  removing  seeds;  oranges,  select  the 
thinnest  skinned  ones,  lemons,  cook  the  last 
in  syrup  to  prevent  other  fruit  absorbing  bit- 
terness; small  white  figs,  whole  and  peeled; 
peaches  and  apricots,  remove  pits;  pears, 
quarter.  Make  a  rich  syrup  and  work 
clear.  Quinces,  lemons  and  oranges 
should  be  cooked  in  water  and  water  changed 
in  the  two  last  before  cooking  in  the  syrup. 
While  the  syrup  is  boiling  drop  the  fruit  in 
carefully,  as  much  as  the  syrup  will  cover, 
and  boil  till  it  becomes  transparent;  drain 
carefully  from  the  syrup,  spread  sugar  in  the 
bottom  of  a  pan,  roll  each  piece  separately 
in  the  sugar  and  spread  to  dry  in  the  sun  on 
plates  or  earthen  dishes,  covering  it  with 
mosquito  netting  to  protect  it  from  the  flies. 
At  night  take  it  in  the  house,  next  morning 
drain  the  syrup  from  it  which  has  extracted 
during  the  day  and  roll  again  in  sugar  and 
spread  to  dry.  Give  it  a  final  cover  of  sugar 
and  put  away  in  boxes — five  or  six  days  are 
required  for  the  drying. 


Havana  Soup. — Grate  one  cocoanut  and 
simmer  it  in  one  quart  of  veal  stock  for  half 
an  hour.  (Veal  stock  is  made  by  simmer- 
ing two  pounds  of  veal  bones  in  two  quarts 
of  cold  water  until  reduced  one-half,  then 
strained.)  Strain  the  stock  to  remove  the 
cocoanut,  and  add  to  the  liquor  one  pint  of 
cream.  Heat  again,  and  when  boiling  add 
one  heaping  tablespoon  corn  starch  mixed 
smoothly  with  one  tablespoon  of  hot  butter. 
Season  with  salt  and  white  pepper.  Beat  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs,  add  one  cup  of  the  broth, 
pour  into  the  tureen,  turn  in  the  boiling 
broth,  and  mix  well.  Served  with  boiled 
rice. 

Fricasseed  Tripe  —  Cut  a  pound  of 
tripe  in  narrow  strips,  put  a  small  cup  of 
water  or  milk  to  it,  add  a  bit  of  butter  the 
size  of  an  egg,  dredge  in  a  large  teaspoon- 
ful  of  flour  or  work  it  with  the  butter;  season 
with  pepper  and  salt,  let  it  simmer  gently 
for  half  an  hour,  serve  hot.  A  bunch  of 
parsley  cut  small  and  put  with  it  is  an  im- 
provement. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 
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Grange  Notes. 

What  has  become  of  the  farmers  of  Win- 
ters? A  Grange  was  to  have  been  organized 
there  some  time  ago.  The  Rural  hopes 
the  "shake"  will  not  keep  them  from  organ- 
izing a  Grange. 

Woodland,  too,  is  in  the  Grange  belt. 
Mr.  Adams,  formerly  of  Woodland  Grange, 
has  promised  to  help  Past  Master  Overhiser 
reorganize  the  Woodland  Grange. 

Past  Master  Overhiser,  assisted  by  J.  H. 
Bauman,  is  going  to  make  an  effort  to  get 
Suisun  into  line.  The  efTort  promises  sue 
cess. 

The  Oregon  State  Grange  convenes 
annual  session  this  month.     How  many 
Patrons  from  California  will  attend. 

Politics  will  not  annoy  the  Grangers.  Tliey 
have  fully  determined  not  to  support  carpet- 
baggers for  legislative  and  congressional 
offices.    That  much  is  settled, 

J.  V.  Webster,  Past  Master  of  the  Cali 
fornia  State  Grange,  and  chaiiman  of  th 
special  committee  to  propound  conundrum 
to  candidates  for  office,  has  called  a  meeting 
of  the  committee  lor  May  21,  1892,  at  th( 
office  of  the  State  Secretary,  220  Market  St. 
S.  F.  There  will  no  doubt  be  a  full  at 
tendance  of  the  members  of  the  committee 

The  May  rains  had  a  cooling  effect  on 
picnickers,  yet  the  Grangers  turned  out  in 
goodly  numbers  to  hear  the  speakers  sent  by 
the  Executive  Committee. 

Glen  Ellen  Grange  had  a  successful  "out 
ing"  May  9,  1892. 

Bennett  Valley  Grange  holds  its  annual 
reunion  and  picnic  at  its  hall,  on  the  27th  of 
May.  They  promise  a  good  time  to  all  who 
attend. 

The  former  members  of  Petaluma  Grange, 
No.  23,  P.  of  H ,  and  the  farmers  of  Peta 
luma  and  vicinity,  will  meet  at  Fireman's 
hall,    Washington    street,    Petaluma,  on 
Wednesday,  May  25,  1892,  at  i  o'clock  p.m. 
sharp,  for  the  purpose  of  the  reorganization 
of  that  Grange.    Already  a  sufficient  list  of 
members  has  been  secured  to  insure  the  sue 
cess  of  the  movement.    Let  others  who  de 
sire  to  join  Petaluma  Grange  send  their 
names  at  once  to  A.  P.  Martin  at  Petaluma, 
Cal. 

Healdsburg  Grange  will  probably  soon  be 
reorganized.  Prominent  members  of  that 
now  dormant  Grange  say  they  have  been 
out  in  the  cold  long  enough. 

The  Grange  canvass  has  been  a  success. 
More  members  have  joined  the  Grange  dur- 
ing the  past  quarter  than  in  any  quarter  for 
years  past.    And  the  half  is  not  yet  told. 

San  Diego  county  is  calling  for  Grange 
3peakers.  The  call  will  be  heeded  in  due 
lime,  no  doubt. 

Past  Master  Coulter  and  Don  Mills  will 
visit  the  Granges  of  Mendocino  county  the 
last  of  May.  They  expect  to  do  some  field 
work  while  on  the  trip.  Good  speeches  in 
the  interest  of  farmers  may  be  expected  of 
these  stalwart  Grangers. 


The  Clements  Picnic. 

State  Lecturer  J.  D.  Huffman  writes  as 
follows  from  Lodi  to  the  State  Secretary  : 

I  presume  some  one  who  is  much  better 
qualified  than  I  will  give  an  account  of  the 
Grange  picnic  at  Clements  May  13th.  I 
had  expected  that  the  editor  of  ihe  Rural 
would  have  been  present,  but  he  failed  to 
materialize.  I  will  briefly  say  that  there 
was  a  large  attendance  of  Patrons  and  citi- 
zens, and  it  being  a  lovely  day,  the  children 
and  Patrons  marched  from  the  town  hall  to 
the  grounds,  a  distance  of  40  rods.  The 
forenoon  was  devoted  to  exercises  for  the 
children,  May  Day  festival  and  crowning 
of  the  May  Queen,  after  which  a  barbacue 
dinner.  After  dinner,  an  address  by  Ho'^. 
J.  V.  Webster,  who,  in  an  able  manner,  \  or- 
trayed  the  evils  which,  at  no  distant  day,  if 
not  speedily  checked,  would  soon  enslave 
the  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  the  Government 
completely  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
autocrats;  and  by  way  of  a  query,  how  long 
will  this  state  of  affairs  last,  or  how  long 
will  the  people  endure  it?  Who  can  fore- 
tell ?   

Notice. 

The  regular  meeting  of  San  Joaquin  Co. 
Pomona  Grange  in  Lodi,  May  26th,  com- 
mencinti  at  10  a.  m.,  and  an  evening  session. 

J..D.  H.,  Sec'y. 


Card  from  State  Lectarer  Huffman. 

To  the  Lecturers  oj  all  Subordinate 
Granites  in  the  Jurisdiction: — I  find  that 
Section  IV,  Paragraph  57,  Page  64  of  the 
Digest  was  amended  at  the  last  session  of 
the  National  Grange  as  follows: 

To  wit:  "  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Lecturer  of 
subordinate  Granges  to  report  to  the  Lecturer  of  the 
State  Grange  at  the  end  of  the  March  and  Sep- 
tember quarters,  giving  a  report  of  the  literary  work 
within  their  Grange;  the  State  Lecturer  to  sum- 
marize the  same  and  mike  semiannual  report  to 
the  Lecturer  of  the  National  Grange." 

The  plan  suggested  by  the  Lecturer  of  the 
National  Grange  is:  The  best  of  the  origi- 
nal essays  and  papers  read  in  subordinate  or 
Pomona  Granges  by  the  Lecturers  or  others 
be  forwarded  to  the  Lecturer  of  the  State 
Grange,  who  in  turn  forwards  the  best  to  the 
Lecturer  of  the  National  Grange,  and  he  in 
time  distribute  to  all  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

Also  the  following  questions  to  answer 
and  be  forwarded  to  the  Lecturer  of  his  or 
her  State  Grange: 

ist.    Do  you  have  lecture  hour  in  your  Grange? 

2d.  How  often?  At  every  meeting  or  only  oc 
casionally  ? 

3d.  Do  you  have  a  regular  program  prepared 
ahead  of  each  meeting  for  your  lecture  work  ? 

4th.  Does  your  Grange  have  a  printed  program 
of  its  literary  work  for  six  months  or  a  year  ahead? 

Fraternally,       J.  D.  Huffman,  Lect. 

The  degree  of  B.  A.  has  been  bestowed 
by  the  State  University  upon  Worthy  Mas 
ter  E.  W.  Davis.  This  is  a  compliment 
which  he  lichly  deserves-  Some  years  ago 
he  was  a  student  at  Berkeley,  but  was  com 
palled  to  return  to  his  duties  at  home  before 
completing  the  course.  The  compliment 
just  paid  him  is  a  handsome  recognition  of 
talents  and  accomplishments  usefully  em 
ployed  in  the  public  service. 

Wheatland  Grange  was  reorganized 
May  8th  by  Deputy  B  F.  Frisbie,  with  26 
members  on  the  list.  Others  will  soon  be 
initiated. 
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RABBIT-PROOF 

STOCK  FENCE! 

Cheap,  Darabl*  and  Effectlre. 

Pickets  colored  red  bv  hoiling  in  a  chemical  paint  to 
preserve  the  wood.  We  make  it  2  (t.,  2}  ft.,  4  ft.  and  4i 
ft.  high.   Send  (or  circulars  and  price  list  to 

JUDSON   MFG.  00., 

14  &  16  Fremont  St  San  FranoUoo. 


! 

The  above  cut  shows  a  section  of  the  Judson  S-ft. 
Rabbit-Proof  Fence.  By  stretching  barbed  wires  on  the 
posts  above  it,  it  will  turn  any  stock  whatever. 


The  Excelsior  Frnit  Tree  Protector 


Uanufactured  by 

BONESTELL&CO. 

Wboieeals 
Paper  Dealers, 

401403  Sansome  St., 

San  Francisco. 
Send  for  Samples. 


HAY  PRESSES. 

Hay  PiesBes  made  by  the  Celebrated  Fresi 
Mana&icturer, 

MONARCH  HAY  PRESS, 
HURRICANE  PRESS  (Size  A.) 
GENUINE  PRICE  PETALUMA  PRESS. 
WISE  WEST  (All  Steel)  PRESS. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

L.  O.  MOREHOUSE, 

SAN  LEANDRO,        -        .        -  OAL. 


JOHN  CAINE.  369  El  Dorado  St..  Stockton. 

I8»2    Wholranlfi  and  Rptall  -I8»8. 

General  AkuiiI  WlimiiH'  i'nt  Oarr1u(i«  Oo.,  MIoh;  also 
Btratton  Oarrlog«  Oo.,  Buffalo  and  OBborne  Mower«,  Ilakei 
and  Beapora.    Kiery  one  jm»riiut<x)d.   Oang  and  Blnole  ' 
Plowi,  Vaim  Impltmeotii  Uaidware.  1 


Something  New, 
Just  Arrived. 


WRITE  US  FOR  CIRCULARS. 


WE  CAN  BEAT  THE  WORLD 
ON  PRICES. 


!dljcatiopl. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Nlining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 
72S  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL. 
Open  All  Year. 
A.  VAN  DER  NAILLKN,  President. 
Assaying  o(  Ores,  $26;  Bullion  and  Cblorlnatlon  Assay, 
t2B;  Blowpipe  Assay,  810.    Full  course  of  assaying,  l&'o. 
ESTABLISHED  18M  tS"  Send  (or  circular. 


BUSINESS  OOLLEQB, 

24  POST  ST.,  8.  P. 

FOB  SEVENTY  -  FITB  DOLLAKS  THIS 
College  instructs  In  Shorthand,  Type  Writing,  Book- 
keeping, Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  the 
English  branches,  and  everything  pertaining  to  business 
(or  six  full  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers,  and  give 
Individual  Instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  school  baa 
Its  graduates  in  every  part  of  the  State, 
iV*  Sbnd  for  CiaocLAR. 

E.  P.  HEALD,  President. 

C.  8.  HALEY,  Secretary, 


Protect  Tonr  Trees  from  Sanborn,  Boreri, 
Rabbits,  Etc.,  by  Using 

THE  PACIFIC  TREE 
PROTECTOR 

(Patent  applied  for) 
AT  A  CO-*T  OF  FKOjM  1  CT. 
TO  %  0T8.  FEB  TBEE. 
It  is  the  only  Perfect  Tree  Protector, 
and  Is  being  used  by  many  of  the 
Largest  Growers  in  the  United  ^^tates. 
Waterproof,  adjustable  and  convenient. 
Saves  time  and  trouble  and  expense. 

Write  for  samples  of  above;  also  for 
samples  and  catalogue 

FAY'S  PATENT  MANILLO 
LEATHER  ROOFING. 

CEILING,  SIDING.  SHEATHING  AND  CARPETING. 
Easy  to  apply— Ju<"t  the  thing  for  Hou'es,  Barns,  Ice 
Houses  and  Outbuildings — Dnrable  and  Cheap. 

PACIFIC  ROLL  PAPER  CO., 

PACIFIC  COAST  AGENTS, 
80  and  SS  First  Mtreet,  San  FrancUoo,  Oal. 


THE 


WHITE  IS  KING 

OF  ALL 

Sewing  HacMoes. 

Simple  in  Construction,  Light 
Running,  Mobt  Durable  and  Com- 
plete. 

Visitors  always  welcome, 

WHITE  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 

Q43  &  945  MARKET  ST.,  S.  F. 


BE  HAPPY  WHILE  YOU  LIVE,  PGR 

YOU  WILL  BE  A  LONG  TIME  DEAO 

To  be  Happy  buy  a  i 

ISTEELMILL 

AND  A  DANDY  STEEL  TOWEE* 


With  p-aphit»  boxes  tbe  Dandy  Wind  91111  re* 
quires  no  oil  for  years,  therefore  no  more  climb* 
towerSf  no  more  tilting  towers  to  break 

down  and  injure  you  or  your  cattle.  Needs  no 
attention  and  is  warranted  to  Inst  longer  tfaan 
other  mills  that  are  oiled,  and  Will  Be  Sent  to 
Good  Parties  on  80  Dn.vs  Test  Trial.  It  not 
satisfactory  freipht  will  be  paid  both  ways.  The 
Dandy  Steel  Tower  is  a  Four  Corner  Tower,  the 
corners  beinp  made  out  of  heavy  anple  steel.  Tbe 
pirts  and  braces  are  very  Blronf;  and  substantial, 
and  of  the  very  best  steel  made.  It  is  the  most 
praceful,  strong  and  durable  tower  on  the  market, 
and  can  be  erected  in  one-half  thft  time  of  awooden 
tower. We  will  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  underaolda 

Challenge  Wind  Mill  &  Feed  Mill  Co., 
Batavia,  Kane  Co.,  III. 


TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  OO., 


8AN  FRANCISCO. 


PLOWS 

if- BAKER  &  HAMILTON  sAcm 


APIARIAN  SUPPLIES 


Golden  Ital 
lau  Queens. 
Tested,  $3.00 

each;  uDtented,  $1.00  each.   L  Hives,  $1.90  each.   Root's  V 

Soove  •ectiouB,  $5.00  per  1000.    Dadant's  oomb  foundatioa, 
0  and  6fi«a  pnond.  Hmokorn,  $1.00  each.  Olobe  veils,  91.00 
each,  eto.    WM.  BTYAK  &  HON,  Ban  Mateo,  OaL 
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FREE,  August  1st.,  No.  130^  Wagon. 


FREE 


FREE 


NO.  130p  ROAD  WAGON,  PRICE,  $47.50. 

We  will  give  this  wagon  to  the  person  who  will  send  us  the  best  and  largest  number  of  names  and 
P.  O.  address  of  people  who  intend  to  buy  vehicles  and  harness,  so  that  we  can  send  them  our  catalogue. 
The  conditions  of  this  agreement  being  that  the  number  and  amount  of  sales  we  make  with  people  named 
in  the  list  sent  us  shall  decide  who  is  entitled  to  the  wagon. 

CALIFORNIA  WAGON  &  CARRIAGE  CO.,  36  Fremont  St.,  S.  F. 


New  Improved  Belt  Combined  Harvester 

"PRINCE." 


Ton  who  contemplate  bnying  Harresters  this  year,  please  examine  the 


CL 


It  h«8  had  a  thoroagh  test,  havine  cat  500  acres  in  two  weeks.  Size,  18  feet;  drawn  by  13  animals.  It  starts 
easy  and  possesses  iight-running  qualities.  Having  two  6-foot  drive  wheels,  20-inoh  by  ^-inch  tires,  with  a  5-foot 
header  wheel,  renders  it  very  easy  of  operation. 

OUR  CLEANER  IS  ONE   OP  THE   BEST  MADE. 

This  machine  will  show  that  we  still  maintain  our  reputation  of  doing  what  we  do  well. 


TESTi3i-a:oJsri-A.x.s. 

Stocetoit,  Cal.,  Nov.  3,  1892. 
Mbsbrs.  Mattbsom  *  WiLLiAMSOH— Dear  Sira:  I  have  run  your  "New  Prince  Belt  Link  Machine,"  having 
finished  up  the  season  of  '91  with  it,  and  will  recommend  it  as  a  number  one  machine  in  every  respect.  As  for 
saving  and  cleaning  grain,  it  cannot  be  excelled.  I  also  particularly  recommend  it  for  its  lightness  of  draft, 
requiring  but  20  animals  to  draw  it,  that  being  the  number  we  iiaed  In  running  It  for  two  weeks,  mak'ng  an 
average  of  36  acres  per  day.  FRAUK  CORCORAN. 

TWERTT-SIX  Ml^iB  He  (TBI,  STANISLAITS  COUNTY,  Feb.  20,  IJ'92. 

UM8TS.  Mattssoh  &  Williamson— Gentlemen:  The  New  Improved  •'  Prince  "  Combined  Harvester  I  purchased 
from  you  last  year  has  proved  one  of  the  best  harvesters  I  have  ever  used.  I  cut  1500  acres  In  35  days  with  22  head 
of  horses,  without  change  of  team  and  without  one  breakage  or  delay.    [Signed]  JOSEPH  MOLL. 


MATTESON  &  WILLIAMSON  MF'G  CO 


IMPROVED  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

TOOL  COMPANY 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

Machinery   and  Information 
for  Irrigating  Plants 
of  All  Sizes. 

ESTIUATKS  OHEBRFVLLT 
FUBMISBBD. 

Address  Works,  Firit  &  SteveDBOQ  Sti., 

SAN  FBAN0I800  OAL. 

Fend  for  book  showlog  cheap  Irrigation,  mailed 
free. 


The^^HOUSER" 


LEADS  ALL  OTHERS. 


Strongest  &  Most  Durable. 

Lightest  Draft  and  Most  Popular 
Machine  on  the  Coast. 


SEE  OUR  NEW  ANGLE  STEEL  SICKLE  BAR,  LAUFENBURG 
SHOE  AND  "STAR"  CLEANER  AND  NEW  ANGLE  HEADER. 


SEND  FOB  OIBOUIiABS,  ADDBBSS 

STOCKTON  C.  H.  &.  A.  WORKS. 


Box  M. 


AGEITS 
WANTED  I 

Bend  for 

CiRCULAH 
and 

PriceList 


^  UNIVERSAL  WEEDER  &  CULTIVATOR 

U  1 1 L  !■  U    W  ^^^^^^Endoraed  and  ased  by  the  best  Farmers  throughoat  the  country. 


'  The  Weeder  has  come  to  atay : 
no  doubt  about  that.  " 

T.  B.  TERRY. 
"  I  cao  not  see  how  aoy  progress- 
ive farmer  can  do  witbout  one." 

S.  WOODWARD. 


A  second  Tear's  trial  conTiDcei 
me  more  iban  ever  of  its  value. " 

JOHN  GOULD. 
"It  folly  supersedes  theboe,  doing 
better  work  and  ten  lime?  as  fast,  ' 

W.  I.  chambkrlain. 


'  The  Weeder  keeps  the  land  clean  and  mellow,  and  is  just  what  I  have 
I  been  wanting  for  years.-  WAI.DO  F  BROWX. 

 Send  for  Illustrated  Pamphlet,  "The  Growth  axi> 

CuLTTTBE  OF  Crops."  Knapr,  Burrell  A- CO.,  General  Agents.  Portland.  Ore. 


COAL,  COKE  AND  PIG  IRON, 


WHOLESALE   AND  RETAIL, 


SI.  F. 


Country  Correipondenca  Solicited, 
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A  Growing  Section. 

Colonists  from    England    Settling  in 
Kern  County— Railroad  and  Othier 
Progress. 

Bakersfield,  April  15,  1892. 

The  colonization  work  so  systematically 
inaugurated  by  the  Kern  County  Land  Com- 
pany continues  to  produce  good  results,  as 
witnessed  by  the  arrival  during  the  past 
month  of  a  large  party  direct  from  England. 
A  number  of  these  new  settlers  had  already 
purchased  land,  which  is  being  improved 
for  them,  while  the  others  were  quickly 
suited  and  have  already  earnestly  com- 
menced to  make  homes  for  themselves. 

A  large  force  of  men  is  at  work  in  the 
Union  Avenue  Colony  grading  streets  and 
doing  other  work.  Over  1000  trees  of  choice 
varieties  have  already  been  set  out  along  the 
avenu2.  Another  model  farm  has  been 
started,  the  first  one  of  20  acres  having  been 
sold  to  an  English  banker.  The  new  farm 
will  be  40  acres  in  extent,  one-half  of  which 
IS  already  set  out  in  vines  and  trees,  and  the 
remainder  will  remain  in  alfalfa  this  season 
From  the  grand  improvements  under  way 
and  already  carried  out  and  the  taste  dis 
played,  it  is  evident  that  the  Union  Avenue 
Colony  will  be  one  of  the  beauty  spots  of  all 
California,  and  withal  one  of  the  most  fertile, 
for  its  soil  cannot  anywhere  be  excelled. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Company  has  begun 
grading  a  line  of  standard  gauge  railroad 
from  this  point  to  the  asphaltum  and  oil  de- 
posits in  the  Coast  Range  foot-hills;  also  to 
Armona,  in  Tulare  county,  the  present 
southern  terminus  of  the  west  side  branch. 
These  two  roads  are  one  for  the  first  20  or 
25  miles  from  here,  this  portion  of  the  road 
lying  through  the  heart  of  the  Kern  river 
delta. 

From  one  point  nearly  due  west  of  Ba- 
kersfield a  branch  runs  on  west  to  the  oil 
field,  the  main  line  continuing  northward 
through  the  famous  artesian  belt  to  Ar- 
mona. Altogether  there  will  be  about  75 
miles  of  these  two  roads  in  this  county. 

A  gentleman  who  keeps  himself  well  post- 
ed says  he  has  reliable  information  to  the 
efiFect  that  before  the  graders  leave  this 
county  they  will  construct  a  branch  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  across  the  Coast  Range  to 
San  Miguel  or  Templetnn  in  San  Luis  Obis- 
po county.  Such  a  line  was  surveyed  some 
years  ago  and  the  company  knows  exactly 
what  work  will  be  required  to  construct  such 
a  road. 

The  first  station  west  of  Bakersfield  in 
this  new  line  has  already  been  laid  out,  and 
named  Gosford,  in  honor  of  the  Earl  of  Gos- 
ford,  who  is  a  large  property  owner  here. 
The  Kern  County  Land  Company,  it  is 
understood,  deeded  to  the  railroad  sufficient 
land  for  a  depot,  switches  and  town  site  and 
the  outer  bounds  of  this  property  have  already 
been  staked  out  by  one  of  the  Land  company's 
surveying  corps.  It  is  said  that  the  railroad 
company  will  soon  lay  out  the  site  in  town 
lots. 

Never  before  has  there  been  so  much  work 
in  sight  in  this  counfy  as  at  the  present 
time,  says  the  Echo,  and  this  is  strictly 
correct.  And  no  other  county  in  the  State 
has  so  much  public  work  on  hand  as  Kern 
has  this  year.  An  unprecedented  harvest  of 
work  seems  to  have  ripened  here  this  spring 
and  the  summer  of  1892  will  long  be  re- 
membered. Large  forces  of  graders  are  now 
at  work  on  two  different  railroads  in  Kern 
county  and  there  are  good  grounds  for  the 
opinion  that  the  most  important  work  in  this 
direction  has  not  yet  begun. 

The  reservoir  road  leading  from  Buena 
Vista  reservoir  to  the  foot-hills,  a  distance 
of  12  or  15  miles,  is  being  constructed  by 
Col.  Geo.  Stone.  Long  strings  of  ten-horse 
teams  are  going  out  every  day  loaded  with 
ties  and  iron  for  this  road. 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  country  was 
there  so  large  a  grain  acreage  as  this  year 
and  never  was  there  a  more  flattering  out- 
look for  an  immense  yield.  In  the  moun- 
tain valleys,  on  the  irrigated  lands  and  out 
on  the  plains  ttie  grain  is  strong  and  the 
ground  in  fine  condition, 

There  will  also  be  an  unusual  hay-har- 
vest. The  scarcity  of  feed  during  the  fall 
and  early  winter,  both  in  this  county  and  in 
Arizona,  made  heavy  demands  on  the  hay 
reserve,  Arizona  alone  sending  several 
hundred  carloads  of  cattle  to  this  "  Egypt  of 
the  West"  to  fatten  for  market.  These  de- 
mands and  those  made  by  the  canil  and 
railroad  builders  have  exhausted  the  hay 
supply  and  as  a  result  thousands  of  tons 
must  be  cut  and  stacked  this  year.  This 
means  a  brisk  demand  for  labor  and  plenty 
of  money  in  circulation. 

I  n  South  Africa  Nature  furnishes  ready 
to  h;ind  a  substitute  for  the  fly  paper  Ameri- 
car.i  have  so  patiently  to  prepare,  in  the 
shape  of  a  plant  botanically  Roridula  dcn- 
tata.  it  grows  several  feet  hi^h  and  is  hung 
in.rooms  of  the  colonists  to  catch  flies,  just 


as  the  artificial  article  is  here.  It  is  closely 
allied  to  the  Droseras,  the  Sun-dews  of  our 
swamps,  made  so  memorable  by  Mr.  Dar- 
win's works,  in  which  he  shows  that  these 
plants  catch  insects  for  the  direct  purpose  of 
eating  them,  that  they  are  really  carnivorous 
plants. 

The  Late  Mrs.  E.  T.  Y.  Parkhurst. 

Written  for  the  Rural  Press  by  Maude  Peaslee. 

Many  readers  of  the  Rural  will  mourn 
the  untimely  demise  of  Mrs.  Emelie  T.  Y. 
Parkhurst,  who  departed  this  life  April 
21,  1892. 

Possessed  of  a  brilliant  intellect  and  with 
strong  executive  and  judicial  powers,  she 
was  the  originator,  prime  adviser  and  in- 
defatigable corresponding  secretary  of  the 
Women's  Press  Association. 

The  faithful  adviser  of  many  literary  as- 
pirants, she  was  an  unceasing  worker  herself 
in  the  literary  field. 

Still  quite  young,  she  had  produced  much 
valuable  work,  and  was  honored  with  recog 
nition  and  membership  of  all  the  important 
literary  leagues  in  the  land. 

She  had  the  welfare  of  her  State  very 
deeply  at  heart,  and  constantly  urged  upon 
her  coworkers  in  the  association  the  deep  im 
portance  of  using  pen  and  voice  steadfastly 
for  the  ultimate  good  of  California. 

Much  of  the  good  that  she  has  done 
will  never  be  known,  as  her  good  influence 
has  sunk  deep  in  many  a  heart  and  changed 
the  current  of  many  idle  lives. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  John  Swett,  and 
leaves  a  husband  and  infant  daughter. 
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six  lincB  or  lees  In  this  directory  at  6O0  per  line  per  month 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE 


JBRSBTS— The  best  A  J.  C.  C.  ReKistered  Herd  18 
owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S  F.    Animals  for  sale. 


P.  PETERSEN,  Sites,  CoIusaCo.,  Importer  &  Breeder 
of  registered  Shorthorn  Cattle.    Toung  bulls  tor  sale. 

JOBN  IjYNOH,  Petaluma,  breeder  of  thoroughbred 
Shorthorns.   Young  stock  for  sale. 


WILD  FLiOWER  STOCK  FARM,  Fresno  Co. 
A.  Hellbron  &  Bro.,  Props.,  Sm;.  Breeders  of  thorough- 
bred strains  and  Crulkshank  Shorthorns;  also  Registered 
Ueref  ords;  a  fine  lot  of  young  bulls  in  each  herd  for  sale. 


OHARLES  E  HUMBERT,  Cloverdale,  Cal.,  Im- 
porter and  Breeder  of  Recorded  Holstelii-Frlesuui 
Cattle.   Catalogues  on  application, 

M  D.  HOPKINS,  Petaluma,  Bret der  of  Shorthorns. 
Dealer  in  fresh  Cows,  Beef  Cattia  and  Sheep. 


The  Goods  are  Pure. 

St.  Lovis  Journal  of  Agriculture. 
The  business  of  the  Royal  Baking  Pow 
der  Company  comes  to  us  in  the  regular 
way,  and  is  not,  therefore  entitled  to  any 
special  mention  on  that  account.  But  the 
fact  that  other  baking  powder  companies 
have  been  making  war  on  this  company  and 
using  all  manner  of  unfair  means  to  injure 
its  business  is  itself  an  appeal  to  the  love  of 
fair  play  which  is  a  part  of  the  character  of 
every  good  American  citizen. 

The  fact  that  the  Royal  Baking  Powder 
Company  has  succeeded  far  beyond  any  of 
its  competitors  is  no  doubt  reason  enough 
for  some  of  them  to  say  anything  against 
the  Royal  Baking  Powder  that  they  can  get 
newspapers  to  publish.  We  do  not  know 
whether  that  sort  of  thing  has  injured  the 
Royal's  business  or  not.  We  don't  suppose 
t  has,  but  of  one  thing  we  are  sure;  when 
the  goods  of  any  company  have  been  on  the 
market,  as  Royal  Baking  Powder  has,  for  a 
whole  generation,  and  been  consumed  by 
almost  the  entire  population  to  a  greater  or 
ess  extent,  with  perfect  satisfaction  to  all, 
and  without  having  injured  the  health  of  a 
single  person,  then  it  will  take  more  than 
spite  or  jealousy  to  injure  its  business.  The 
baking  powders  made  by  this  Company 
have  been  tested  a  thousand  times  by  the 
most  eminent  chemists,  and  always  pro- 
nounced pure  and  wholesome.  This,  added 
to  the  experience  of  the  millions  who  have 
used  them,  will  stamp  as  absurd  the  attacks 
of  other  manufacturers  who  are  prompted 
by  jealousy  of  their  great  success  to  publish 
false  statements  about  the  Royal  Company's 
goods. 


River  Water. — Analyses  of  river  water 
to  determine  their  values  for  fertilizing  and 
rrigating  purposes  have  been  made  recently 
by  Mr.  A.  N.  Pearson  of  Melbourne,  Vie- 
nna, Chemist  for  Lands,  Agriculture  and 
Victorian  Water  Supply.  The  results  of 
the  48  analyses  made  during  the  year  end- 
ng  June  30,  1891,  are  presented  in  the  last 
report  of  the  Minister  of  the  Victorian 
Water  Supply.  The  samples  were  from  the 
Murray,  Goulbourn,  Werribee  and  Lerder- 
burg  rivers.  Mr.  Pearson  states  that  the 
richness  of  the  waters  was  highest  during 
summer  and  lowest  as  winter  approached; 
also  that  the  waters  of  the  Murray  and 
Goulburn  rivers,  as  a  rule,  increased  in 
richness  with  sudden  rises  in  their  height. 
The  principil  fertilizing  value  of  ihe  water."; 
has  been  found  through  these  and  previous 
analyses  to  be  in  the  matter  in  solution 
rather  than  in  the  sediment.  In  most  cases 
the  sedimencs  were  so  small  that  all  the 
fertilizing  ingredients  could  not  be  deter- 
mined, but  so  far  as  could  be  stated,  the 
value  of  the  sediment  was  from  1  20  to  15 
that  of  the  solution.  The  tables  accompany- 
ing the  report  show  for  each  ingredient  its 
weight  in  pounds  and  value  in  pence;  the 
total  value  of  the  matter  in  sediment  and 
solution,  and  the  combined  value  of  these 
two  when  either  i  or  20  inches  of  water  is 
applied  to  an  acre  of  land. 

Unitarian  Literature 

Sent  free  by  the  Ciiannin(i  Auxii.iart  of  the  First  Unlta* 
rlan  Ohurch,  cor.  Uoary  aod  Ftuukllo  Stt.,  San  Vran- 
■iMO.    AddieH  Ufa.  B.  F.  GlddlDgt  a«  above. 


PEROHERON  HORSES.— Pure  bred  horse*  and 
marcs,  all  ages,  and  guaranteed  breeders,  tor  sale  at 
my  ranch  near  Lakeport,  l^ke  Co.,  Cal.  New  oata' 
logue  now  ready.    Wm,  B.  Collier. 


MECHAM  &  FRITCH, 

Importers  and  Breeders  of 

Red  Polled  Cattle. 

We  have  about  160  Head  of  Imported 
and  Graded  Stock,  all  Deep  Red  Color. 

Full  Blood  and  Graded,  of  both  sexes,  for  sule.  Address 
all  communications  on  cattle  to 

W.  S.  FRITOH,  Petaluma. 


PURB-BREU  HOL.STEIN  FR1E8IAN  Cattle 
tor  Sale,    Bonnie  Brae  Cattle  Co.,  Holllster,  CaL 


J  H.  WHITE,  Lakeville,  Sonoma  Oo., 
of  Registered  Holsteln  Cattle. 


CaL,  breeder 


BRKISDER    OF    HBOISTERED  JERHE'S 
Cattle.   H.  A.  Mayhew,  Niles,  Cal. 


P.  H.  MURPHY, Perkins,  Sac  Co., CaL, Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 


P3TEB  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  Sao  Franoieco, 
Gal  Importers  and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of 
every  variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 


WILLIAM  NILBS,  Los  Angeles,  CaL  Thoroughbred 
Registered  Holsteln  and  Jersey  Cattle.   None  better. 


POULTRY. 


MADISON  H.  ORITOHBR,  Santa  Crus,  Cal. 
Light  Brahmas,  Black  Langshans,  Buff  Cochins, 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Black  Mlnorcas,  White  Leg- 
horns.  Settings,  $1.60. 


Importer  and  Breeder  of  Sb'opsblre  Sheep 
They  were  all  imported  from  England,  or  bred  direct 
from  Imported  Stock. 


DEER  MOUNT  POULTRY  YARDS,  St.  Helena, 
Cal.  8.  C.  White  Leghorns,  W.  Holland  Turkeys, 
Toulouse  Geese  and  Pekin  Ducks  and  Ouinea  Pigs. 


OALIPORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton, 
Cal.,  send  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  tree. 


JAMES  QUICK,  Patterson,  Cal.,  Breeder  of  Pure 
Bred  Poultry  of  Choicest  Tailetles  and  Best  Blood. 


JOHN  McFARLlNO,  Catistoga,  CaL 
Breeder  of  Choice  Poultry.   Send  tor  Oirei 
oughbred  Berkshire  Pigs. 


Importer  and 
lular.  Thor- 


St.  Q.  HEAD,  Napa,  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Land 
and  Water  Fowls.    Send  for  New  Catalogue. 


SHEEP  AND  Q0AT8. 


R.  H  CRANE,  Petaluma,  Ca'..  breeder  and  importer. 
South  Down  Sheep;  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missouri. 


.  B.  HOTT,  Bird's  Landing,  CaL,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Crossbred 
Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.   Rams  for  sale. 


SWINE. 


WILLIAM  NILES, Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Thoroughbred 
Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Kgs.  drcolars  tree. 


TYLER  BEACH,    San  Jose,  Cal..    bfeedei  of 
thoraaghbred  Berkshire  and  Bssex  Hogs. 


ANDREW  SMITH,  Redwood  City,  CaL;seeadv't 


BEES. 


OOLDEN  ITALI&N  QUEENS— California  Head 
quarters,  Wm.  Styan,  San  Mateo,  Cal. 


I  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless  Sheep— 
for  22  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep,  without  wrinkles. 
Rams  will  produce  20  to  25  pounds  of  long  white  wool 
yearly.   Sheep  ol  both  sexes  for  sale. 


Address 

H.  MECHAM. 

Stony  Point, 
R-  R.  Station.  Petaluma.    Sonoma  Co.,  Oal. 


C0LT8B_R0KEN. 

THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

One  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  San 
Leandro,  Alameda  County, 

 HAS  

Every  Facility  for  Breaking  Colts  Properly. 

Rates  Very  Reasonable. 
HORSES  BOARDED  AT  ALL  TIMES. 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

6II.BERT  TOMPKINS,  Proprietor, 
P  O  Box  I40  San  Leandro,  Oal. 


Having  purchased  the  choicest  selection  from  the 
fam'>us  herd  of  THOKOUO H  BRK|>  BKKK- 
SHIKB  SWINE  beloiiKlng  t'^  the  esta'e  of  the  late 
Andrew  Smith,  ol  Redwood  City,  Oal.,  the  under- 
signed will  carry  on  the  business  (f  Importer,  breeder 
and  shipper  of  this  linn  ol  pedigreed  stock. 

Correspondence  and  Inspection  soMci  cd. 


ALFRED 


SEALS 
Mayfleld,  Oal. 


WOODSIDE 

WILMANS 


STOCK 


FARM, 

Proprietors 


BROS.,  - 

Successors  to 

A  G.  STONESIFER, 
Breeders  and  Importers  of  Thoroughbred 
French  Merino  Sheep, 

NEWMAN,  STA.NISl.ACS  CO..  CAL. 
Address  correspondence  to  J.  M.  Lathrop,  Agent, 
Newman,  Cal. 


OXFORD  DOWN  SHEEP 

FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

W.  A.  SHAFOR,  -  -  Middletown.  Ohio. 

LARGEST  AMERICAN  IMPORIEROFO.  D.  SHEEP. 
Twelve  Years  Experience.     Imports  will  arrive  from 
England  in  July.   Order  Early.    Oet  your  neighbors  to 
Join,   Order  car  lots  by  Irelghk    Save  Express  charges. 


Hat  21,  1892. 
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FOR  SALE. 

Holstein  Friesian  Bull, 

Alameda  Emperor  1 6060, 

Calved  Oct.  26. 18S9.  Color,  black  and  white.  Sired 
by  Aaggie  Millie's  Prince  No.  2312.  Dam,  Lady  Bertha 
4373  (milk  record,  83  pounds  In  a  day).  Good  disposi- 
tion; sure  breeder.  Price,  $1  85.  Must  be  sold  on  ac- 
count of  having  sold  d»iry  cows.  For  further  particu- 
lars address        T.  L.II-IENCKANTZ. 

Aptog,  8auta  Cruz  Co.,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Prize  Herd  of  Southern  California. 

FIVE  FIRST  PREMIDMS  IN  1891. 

PIGS  OP  ALL  AGES  FOR  SALE. 

SESSIONS  &  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  686.  Los  Anseles.  Cal. 


Dr.A.B.BUZARD, 

VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

MEMBER  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERIN 
ary  Surgeons,  London,  England.  Late  Veterinary 
Surgeon  in  the  United  States  Army.  Veterinary  Oon- 
trlbator  to  the  "  Pacific  Rural  Press."  The  diseases  of 
all  Domestic  Animals  treated  on  Scientific  Principles 
Special  attention  given  to  Chronic  Lameness  and  Surgical 
Operations.  406  BRODERICK  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
CaUa  to  the  country  promptly  attended  to.  Telephone 


H.  E.  CARPENTER. 
Veterinary  Surgeon, 

Graduate  of  Ont«rio  Veterinary  College,  Toronto,  Canada, 
RESIDENCE  AND  VETERINARY  INFIRMARY: 

831  Qoldec  Qate  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 
Telephone  3069 
IS'OPEN  DAT  AND  NIGHT. 

No  risk  In  throwing  horses     Veterinary  operating  table 
on  the  premises. 


BADEN  FARM  HERD. 
Short  Horn  Cattle  and  Draft  Horses. 


CatalogaM  and  Prices  on  application  lo 
BOBBBT  ASABUBNEB. 
Bad*D  Station,      -     San  Mateo  Co.,  Gal. 


SWEET'S  PATENT  KICKING  PREVENTIVE 


THE  VERY  WORST  KNOWN  KICKERS  permanently 
cured.    Keeps  the  animal  fr  m  stepping  about. 

A  Grand  Success  for  BRBAKINO  IN  HEIFERS. 

WiU  GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION  or  Money  Re- 
funded.  Pric3  of  Harness  Complete  for  Use,  $3.09. 


SILVER  MILKING  TUBES. 

For  Sore  and  Obstructed  Teats  and  HarJ  Milking  Cowe. 


AN  ENTIRE  SUCCESS  for  the  relief  and  cure  of  Garget 
or  Stoppatre  of  Milk,  or  when  from  any  cause  the  teat 
cannot  be  handled  in  the  usual  way.  Will  quickly  give 
relief  and  permanent  cure  in  all  ca<es  wlthou'.  the  slight- 
est Injury  to  the  aulmil.  Siagle  tube  answers  for  entire 
herd.  Cheapest  insurance  possible  against  loss.  Don't 
be  caught  without  one;  order  at  once.  Single  Tube, 
postpaid.  75c    Set  of  four,  postpaid,  f2  OO. 

Also  SURGICAL  INSTRUMENTS  FOR  DAIRY  USE. 


O.O.  WICKNO  V  &  CO.,  3  &  6  Front  St., San  Francisco. 
840  N.  Main  St ,  Los  Angeles.  141  Front  St. ,  Portland. 


Liebold  Harness  Co. 

110  MeAlllat«r  St.,  San  VranoUoo. 

Elegant  Hand-Made  Buggy  Harness.  All 
Styles  of  Harness  on  Hand. 

8«Qd  (Of  D«KTt|[>t|v«  PriM  Lists, 


Walnut  Grove  Herd  of  Poland  China  Hogs 


JOSEPH  MELVIN, 

Proprietor, 

DAVISVILLE,  CAL.  j 


-  OF  — 

Strictly  Bred 

POLAND  CHINA 
SWINE. 


At  the" head  of  the  herd  stands  PERFECTION  KING,  No.  7679;  KING  OF  THE  WEST,  No.  8921; 
HOOSIER  BOY  2d,  No.  8923.  Breeding  Sows  as  fine  individuals  and  as  strictly  bred  as  any  in  the  land; 
also  recorded  In  the  C.  P.  C.  R.  record  with  pedigrees  full  to  standard.  Breeders  for  sale  at  all  times 
I  have  flist-class  Pigs  of  both  sexes  at  reasonable  prices.  Residence  1>^  miles  northeast  of  DaviNville,  Cal. 
Personal  Inspection  solicited.  AU  inquiries  promptly  answered.  Yours  truly,         JOSEPH  MELVIN. 


Registered  Herd  Book  Stock  of  the  Aaggie,  Netherland,  Nep- 
tune, Clifden.  Artis  and  other  families.   None  better. 

Of  the  Coomassie,  Alphea  and  other  choice  strains. 

Poland-Ohina  and  Berkshire  Pigs 

3E"OXTXjTI=l.Tr— Nearly  all  Varieties. 

Third  Edition  POULTKT  &  STOCK  BOOK,  &0  cents 
by  mail  postpaid.   Thirteen  years  experience  on  this  coast. 

Address:      "W  AOT.  JirXXalESS  cS3  OO.,  Xjtos  ^n.i;;eloei,  C3a.1. 


Mann's  Green  Bone  Cutter 

PGR  POULTRY  POOD. 

Patented  June  15, 1886;  August  20,  1889.   Canada  Patent,  June  12,  1890. 

WK  WARRANT  this  machine  to  cut  Dry  or  Green  Bones,  meat,  gristle  and 
all,  by  Hand  Power,  without  clog  or  difficulty,  or  MONEY  REFUNDED. 

GREEN  CUT  BONK  WILI.  DOUBLE!  THE  NUMBER  OF  EGOS, 

will  make  them  25  per  cent  more  fertile,  and  increase  the  vigor  of  the  whole  flock. 
COST  OF  FEEDING  MATERIALLY  LESSENED. 

These  Cutters  are  endorsed  by  all  the  leadinsr  California  poultrymen.  Send  for  a 
Catalogue  describing  all  sizes  of  Cutters  and  containing  vaulable  information  in  relation 
to  feeding  green  cut  bones. 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO., 

Pacific  Ooast  Agents.  PETALUMA,  GAL. 


LITTLE'S  CHEMICAL  FLUID  NON-POISONOUS 

 SHEEF  IDIIP.  

One  gallon,  mixed  with  60  gallons  of  cold  water,  wiU  dip  thoroughly  180  sheep,  at  a  cost 
of  one  cent  each.  Kasily  applied;  a  nourisher  of  wool;  a  certain  cure  for  SCAB.  Each 
kdrum  contains  5  EDglieh  or  6i  American  galloDS.  Also 

Xalt-tle'fil  X'a.-texa.'t  3F»OT7«7-<a.«=>r  XSln. 

(POISONOUS).  Mixes  instantly  with  water.  Prevents  the  fly  from  striking.  In  a 
two-pound  patkage  there  is  suflicieot  to  dip  20  sheep,  and  in  a  seven-pound  package 
there  Is  sullicietit  to  dip  ICO  sheep. 

CJ-A-TTOlVr,  JBnTiTi  cfis  CO., 

Successors  to  Falkner,  Bell  &  Co.,  Sole  Agents. 
No.  406  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL. 


COOPER'S 


One  Case  Makes  lOOO  Qalls  Dip. 


SHEEP  DIP. 


PRICE  Sie  PER  CASE. 


Wool  CoMissiOD  Merchants,  and  Agents  for  tlie  Sale  of  all  kinds  of  Lire  StocL 

807  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FBANCISCO.       O.  BOX  2079. 


W.  W.  RUSHMORE, 


Importer  and  Breeder  of 


English  SMre,  Clydesdale,  Percberon  and  Goacb  Horses. 

SHIRK  AND  OOAOH  HORSES  A  SPEOIALTT. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 
Stable,  Broadway  and  38d  Sts.,  Oakland,  Cal.   Address  Box  86. 


Genuine  only  with  RED 
BALL  brand. 

Recommended  by  Gold- 
smith, Marvin,  Gamble, 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co. ,  etc.,  etc. 

It  keeps  Horses  and  Cattle 
healthy.  For  milch  cows; 
it  increases  and  enriches 
their  milk. 


KED    BAL.I.  BRAND. 


6S8  Howard  St.,  Saa 
FraDeiMO.  Oal. 


CLUFF  BROTHERS, 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Grocers. 

Orders  by  Mall  Promptly  Filled.   Packed  and  Shipped  Free  of  Charge. 

Send  for  Price  List,  Of  send  us  a  list  of  what  you  want  and  we  will  put  prices  to  it  and  mail  it  back  for  your 

approval,  by  which  you  can  see  what  you  save  by  ordering  from  us. 
All  Good*  Oaaranteed  aa  Represented,  with  Special  Terms  to  Orange  Trade-Card  Members. 

 ADDRESS  

CLUFF  BROTHERS,  Grange  Department,  9  Montgomery  Ave.,  8.  F. 


DEWEY  &  CO.  mS^^^h^^iii'']  PATENT  AGENTS. 


PoJltj^Yi  Etc. 


MONEY  M^^e^so^l^rr'. 

By  uulni;  the  Pacific  Incnbator 
and  Brnoder,  which  will  hatch  any 
kind  of  CKgH  b':tter  than  a  hen.  lo  unf- 
versal  use.  Gold  Medal  wljerever  ex- 
hibited. Thoroughbred  Foaltry 
and  Poultry  A  ppUancea.  Bend 
8  eta.  In  istamps  for  BS-pa^e  cataloj^e, 
with  30  full-sized  colored  cut^  of  thor- 
oughbred fowls,  to  Pacific  I  ncaba- 
tor  Co.,  187  Oastro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


DROP  IT 


If  In  any  business  not 
paying  you  drop  it  and 
buy  an  improved  Peta- 
luma  Incubator. 

MORE  MONEY 

Can  be  made  in  raising 
Chlckans  than  in  any 
other  business  for  the 
capital  invested.  A  beau- 
tifully Illustrated  Cata- 
logue of  Incubators, 
Brooders  and  all  kinds  of 
Chicken  Fixings  Free. 
Agents  for  MaoD'a 
Bone  Cotter,  Ne- 
ceaitlty  f'loTrr  Cot- 
ter, and  everything  re- 
quired by  poultry  raisers. 


Pelalnma  Incnbator  Co.,  Petalnma,  Cal. 


HALSTED  INCDB&TOR 

COMPANY, 
ISIS  Myrtle  Street,  •aklaatl,  CaL. 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular. 


BROWNE'S 


-PATENT- 


SQUIRREL 
EXTERMINATOR. 


This  is  an  apparatus  for  burning 
straw  and  sulphur,  and  also  forces 
the  fumes  down  their  holes,  which 
never  fails  to  kill.  I  will  give  $100 
in  case  the  exterminator  does  not  kill 
(if  properly  applied^  every  ground 
squirrel  that  its  deathly  fumes 
comes  in  contact  with.  Thousands 
are  in  use.  Pric*  $3.00.  Send  tor 
circulars  to 

F.  E.  BROWNE, 

314  &  816  So.  SprlDg  St., 
Los  Anseles,  Oal. 


Is  a  marvel.   Saves  Time— Labor— Hay. 
An  economical  remedy  for  scarce  help. 
Will  Load  a  Ton  of  Hay  in  5  minutes. 
Gathers  tine  Hay  clean.  Loads  loose  Grain, 
Loads  Green  Clover  for  Silo  use. 
Strong,  Light,  Easily  Hitched  to  Wagon. 

— Over  14,000  in  use  

Send  for  circular  "  What  Farmers  Say." 
KEYSTONE  MFG.  CO.,  sterling,  IJI. 

Branches  :  | 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  I  f^^^3^K^'*'|' 
St.  Louis,  Mo.      Ume^^ti  i  X,. 

Council  Bluffs,  la.j 
Columbus,  O. 


O.  H 


„    EVANS  &  00. 

(Sucoessors  to  THOUSON  &  EVANS), 

110  and  lis  Beale  Street,  S.  F. 

MACHINE  WORKS. 
Steam  Pumps,  Steam  Engines 

and  all  kinds  of  UACHINEBY, 

OQ 


S.  P.  TAYLOR  PAPER  CO. 

Paper  Mannfaclnrers  and  Dealers. 

FRUIT  PAPER! 

Ltolnf;  Paper  of  every  description  for  Dried 
Fruit  Boxes. 

RAISIN  WBAFS  AND  SWEAT  PAPKB9. 

Manilla  and  Straw  Paper  In  Rolls  and  Sheets. 
Maaufacturers  of  "  Basle "  Paper  Bags 
416  Olay  Street,  San  Fraaolaoo. 
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Rainfall  Records.— In  the  annual  re 
port  for  1892  of  the  Berlin  branch  of  the 
German  Meteorological  Society,  Professor 
G.  HeJlmann  gives  an  account  of  his  con 
tinned  experiments,  which  are  summarized 
in  Nature,  on  the  effects  of  exposure  on 
rainfall  records,  and  on  the  determination  of 
the  distance  apart  that  rain  gauges  should 
be  erected  in  order  to  obtain  an  accurate 
account  of  the  rainfall  of  any  district.  Sim- 
ple as  the  question  appears,  the  experiments, 
which  have  been  carried  on  for  seven  years, 
have  not  sufficed  to  give  a  definite  answer. 
Very  considerable  differences  are  found  in 
the  amounts  recorded  at  stations  compara 
lively  close  to  each  other.  This  result  is 
partly  owing  to  the  effect  of  wind,  especially 
in  the  case  of  snow.  The  following  are  the 
most  important  conclusions  derived  from 
the  experiments:  (i)  The  more  a  rain 
gauge  is  exposed  to  the  wind,  under  other 
wise  similar  circumstances,  the  less  rainfall 
it  records,  and  the  higher  a  gauge  is  placed 
above  the  ground,  the  less  rain  it  catches,  as 
the  disturbing  influence  of  the  wind  is  greater 
than  on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  But  if 
protected  from  the  wind,  a  gauge  will  give 
useful  results  in  an  elevated  position. 
The  usual  instructions  to  erect  the  gauge  as 
openly  as  possible  are  therefore  incorrect 
(2)  Even  in  a  flat  country,  differences  of  five 
per  cent  occur  in  different  months,  at  sta- 
tions a  quarter  of  a  mile  apart;  in  stormy 
weather,  especially  during  thunderstorms, 
the  difference  may  amount  to  loo  per  cent. 
The  amounts  recorded  at  neighboring  sta- 
tions agree  better  together  in  spring  and 
autumn,  and  also  in  relative  wet  years. 
Further  experiments  are  needed,  if  possible 
by  means  of  anemometers  erected  at  the 
same  level  as  the  rain  gauges,  to  determine 
more  accurately  the  effect  of  wind  on  both 
rainfall  and  snow. 


Locomotive  Mileage  —  That  English 
locomotives  sometimes  make  very  large 
mileage,  both  per  year  and  in  total,  is  shown 
by  the  record  of  the  "  Charles  Dickens,"  on 
the  London  &  Northwestern  Ry.,  which  has 
made  the  round  trip  daily  between  Man- 
chester and  London  (with  occasional  excep 
tions  for  repairs)  since  1882,  and  on  Sept 
ID,  1891,  completed  its  millionth  mile.  This 
is  perhaps,  says  Engineering  News,  truth- 
fully declared  to  be  "  a  feat  without  parallel 
in  the  annals  of  railway  traveling,"  as  few 
engines  complete  their  millionth  mile,  and 
fewer  still  do  it  in  nine  years,  or  at  the  rate 
of  111,000  miles  per  year.  On  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  in  1885,  the  highest  mileage 
which  any  passenger  locomotive  then  had  to 
its  credit  was  780,182  miles.  Several  had 
about  500,000  miles  to  their  credit  for  ten 
years'  service,  and  one  had  41,510  miles  for 
three  months'  work,  or  at  the  rate  of  166,040 
miles  per  year.  The  average  of  all  passen- 
ger engines  that  year,  however,  was  45,936 
miles  (highest,  79,258),  which  is  quite  be- 
yond any  English  precedent,  and  as  several 
of  the  Western  roads  are  far  exceeding 
Eastern  precedents  in  respect  to  locomotive 
mileage,  it  may  be  that  some  Western  road 
has  a  locomotive  in  its  service  which  has 
made  a  million  miles  in  ten  years.  The 
New  York  Central  has  not,  and  it  is  likely 
to  remain  a  very  exceptional  performance 
either  in  England  or  America  until  operat- 
ing conditions  have  radically  changed. 

Imitation  Fur. — A  recent  invention  of 
English  origin  is  that  of  a  looped  fabric  fin- 
ished in  such  a  manner  as  to  imitate  very 
closely  the  skins  of  bears,  buffaloes,  sables, 
foxes  and  other  animals.  In  the  process  of 
making  the  material,  the  loops  which  consti- 
tute the  pile  are  formed  in  different  lengths. 
After  the  weaving  of  the  fabric,  the  loops 
are  drawn  out  by  a  revolving  wire  brush  or 
card,  and  this  process  finishes  the  ends  of 
the  threads  so  as  to  make  them  finer  at  the 
points  than  at  the  roots.  The  pile  is  then 
formed  at  different  lengths,  consequently  the 
resulting  fur  is  thicker  at  the  bottom  than  at 
the  outside,  thus  most  nearly  resembling  the 
real  fur  to  be  imitated.  The  fabrics  made  in 
this  way  are  intended  to  be  used  as  carriage 
rugs,  door  mats  and  for  other  purposes,  the 
effect  being,  it  is  said,  so  good  that  the  imi- 
tation cannot  be  detected  except  on  close  in- 
spection. 

Artificial  ivory  is  now  being  manufac- 
tured from  milk,  by  coagulating  it  as  one 
would  in  making  cheese,  mixing  the  solid 
portion  with  borax,  and  subjecting  the  mass 
to  high  pressure.  The  resulting  product, 
upon  which  the  curious  name  of  "lactiiis" 
has  been  bestowed,  is  said  to  be  hard,  dur- 
able and  well  suited  for  the  manufacture  of 
combs,  billiard  balls,  penholders,  pipe 
mouthpieces  and  so  forth. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Company  is  push- 
inp  the  road  from  Bakersfield  to  San  Miguel. 
Onf;  hundred  men  have  gone  to  work  on  the 
road.  They  are  principally  carpenters  and 
bridge  builders.  , 


SAN  JOSE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

MANUFAOTUBBBS  OF 

San  Jose  Orchard  and  Vineyard  Cultivator 

AND 

San  Jose  Orchard  and  Vineyard  Truclcs. 


WOOD  NEOK  TRUCK. 


GOOSE-NECK  TRUCK    WITH  FRUIT  RACK. 


WBITB   FOB   OIBQULiABS   AND  PBICES. 


SAN  JOSE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,  SAN  JOSE.  CAL. 


JOSHUA  HENDY  MACHINE  WORKS 


Fiopxietori  of  Uie  City  Iron  Works, 

PBINOIPAL  OFFICE,  NO.  61   FBEMONT  ST., 
Works,  Oor.  Bay,  Eearoy  and  Francisco  Sts., 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CAUFORNIA. 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  In 

Boilers,  Engines,  Pnmps  andHacbineri 

OF  EVERY  DEaCRIPTION. 

WATER  PIPE  FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

]Lap-W«Ided  Wrougbt-Iron  Tubing  Ooapled  with 
Patent  l4ead-I.ined  Oonpllngs. 

FOR  IRRIQATINO.'FARM,  DAIRY  AND  OTHER  PUEIPOSES. 


Shredded  and  Desiccated  Used  by  Eiverybody. 

Unsurpassed  for  Pies,  Oakes  and  Puddings. 
NO  FARMER  SHOULD  BE  WITHOUT  IT, 

Uasufactured  Br 

L.  G.  SRESOVICH  &  CO.,  505  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


COFFEE  MILLS. 

WEATHER  VANES. 


For  the  Cheapest  and  Besl      QR  AIN  &  STORE 

SCALE  TRUCKS. 

GROCERS'  FIXTURES. 


Of  any  Style  known  to  the 
trade,  address 


HOWE 

75  Front  St..  Portland.  Oreson- 


SCALE  CO., 


411  MARKBT  ST..  SAN  FBANOISOO.  OAL. 


A    BATTKHT  «NO»tLT  COMBINKO  AND    PHOOUcrs  aurrtCiCNT  ELICTBICC 


WHEN  YOU  BUY, 


BUY- 


THE  BEST  I 


Horse  Liniment 

Is  certainly  the  best  preparation  of  Its 
kind  In  the  market.  Ranchers,  Stock 
Raisers  and  Horse  Owners  of  every 
description  will  tell  you  that  It  does 
ffood  work  every  time. 


HB88U.  H.  H.  HooBi  &  Sons,  Stockton,  Cal.— OBini. 
Hu:  In  answer  to  your  inquiry,  would  state  that  I  used 
your  H.  H.  H.  Liniment  on  my  Holland  prize-winning 
cow,  "  Lena  Henio,"  for  a  wrenched  shoulder,  and  it  re> 
lleved  her  very  much.  She  calved  the  next  day,  and  while 
still  suffering  from  the  sprain  gave  the  largest  authen* 
tlcated  quantity  of  milk  ever  given  on  this  coast  (10) 
gallons  per  day),  showing  conclusively  the  great  relief 
received  from  your  remedy.  I  consider  It  a  necessity  in 
my  stables,  and  when  away  from  home  feel  perfectly 
safe,  as  inexperienced  men  can  do  no  harm  with  it,  as 
they  can  with  the  more  powerful  blisters.  Respectfully 
yours,  FRANK  H.  BURKE, 

Breeder  of  Registered  Holsteins  and  Berkshires. 

Ifenlo  Park,  Cal.,  January  22d,  1889. 


MANUFACTXmKD  BT 

H.  H.  MOORE  &  SONS, 

THE  DRUGGISTS, 

248  HAIN  STREETt,  STOCKTON,  OAL. 


  .   JflLL  eOB«  YOU  AMD  R«IF  YOU  IN  MIALTH. 

MiaiOAI.  TNKATMKNT.      MtOK  OP  acLT*,  9to.  %\m.       QIVK  WAIST  MCASUnc.  PniOW^^ 

fwj.  raarriouLAH*.    ■■utvvt  9mn         mao*.    Dfl,  C.  ■.  JUDD,  DCTROIT.  MICH. 


DAISY  WAGON 

Write  OS  for  prices  and  full  particulars.  Addre» 
TRUMAN,  HOOKEB  A  CO., 

SAN  FRANCISCO . . .  .and  FRESNO. 


The  Best  Article  is  the 
Cheapest. 

BUHACH 


IS  THE 


Best,  Purest  and  Most  Effective 
Insect  Powder  on  the  Market. 


INSfCTI 


ITS  INTELLIGEST  USE 
hotels,  restaurant?,  saloons, 
etores  and  offices  may  be  kept  free 
fiom  all  troublesome  iosects.  It  is 
now  regarded  asi  a  necessity  in  most 
of  the  principal  hotels  in  the  United 
States,  and  wherever  it  has  been  in- 
troduced it  has  given  complete  sat- 
isfaction.  Owing  to  an  increased 
production  of  Pyrethrum  flowers, 
from  which  this  valuable  article  is 
made,  and  their  improved  facilities 
for  reducing  them  to  powder,  the  manufacturers  have 
this  season  made  a  material  reduction  in  their  prices. 
Send  your  orders  to  the 

Buliacli  Mmi    llaniifaclum{;  Co., 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 


BREEDERS  SHOULD  SEND 
a  stamp  for  our  □  w  tlhistrated 
catalogue  of  Wool  Growers' 
Supplies  and  a  free  copy  of  the 
only  illustratei  Sheep  and  Wool 
Journal  published.  We  sell 
Shepherds'  Crooks,  Shears, 
DocKers,  ^acks,  Twine,  Wool 
Boxes,  Bells,  Marks  and  a  hun- 
dred other  articled  needed  by 
every  sheep  owner.  Send  to-day. 
O.  8.  BURCH  &  CO.,  178  Mloh- 
iKan  Street.  Chicago. 


Engraving. 


Superior  Wood  and  Metal  Engrav- 
ing, Eleotrotypingand  Stereotyping 
promptly  attended  to  at  this  onica. 


Hat  21,  1892. 
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Deering  Mowers. 


STRONGEST    OONSTRUOTION,    LARGEST    WHEELS,  WIDEST 
TREAD,  SUPERIOR  CUTTING  APPARATUS. 


LIGHTEST  DRAFT.    LARGEST  VARIETY  OF  SIZES. 


BETTER  THAN  ANY  OTHER.    BE  ITER  THAN  EVER  BEFORE. 


Call  on  Deering  Agents  for  Deering 
Mowers  and  Genuine  Deering 
Repairs. 

WM.  DEERING  &  CO., 

I  I    BLUXOME  STREET,        SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Look  out  for  new  address  next  week. 
Write  for  copy  of "  Grass,  Grain  and  Gain." 


HILL'S  IMPROVED 

Lightning  Baler. 

Capacity,  41  Tons  per  Day. 

iWARDED  FIRST   PREMIUM   BY  THE  CALIFORNIA  STATE  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY  FOR  1890  AND  1891. 


No  tramptna.  No  forklDsc  from  tbe  Staok.  No  cuttlns  of  Staoka  Neoesiary.  To 
iQ  alt  at  a  hundred-foot  stack  and  Dale  It  without  a  move.  It  makes  the  best  bale  In 
e  market.  You  can  put  10  tona  In  a  car.  The  forklns  from  the  ataok  la  all  done  by  the 

jtraes.  The  baler  can  turn  out  more  bay  In  less  time  and  In  better  style  than  any  other 

I'eas. 

  MANUFACTURED  BY   

Pacific  Wheel  and  Carriage  Works, 

===  J.  F.  HILL,  Proprietor,  =^^=; 


fico  and  Factories,  Nos.  1301  to  1323  J  St.,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 


BEND  FOB  OIBOULABS. 


DON'T  pay  SO' cents  per  gallon  for  8}'rup  when  you  can  get  the  same 
quality  at  17c  in  birrels,  28  cents  In  kegs,  or  8S  cents  in  slagle  gallon  tins. 

DON'T  Pay  10  or  12i  cents  (or  the  eame  brown  mutllns  we  are  ready 
and  anxious  to  sell  you  at  7  and  8  cents,  some  40  inches  wide,  12  yardi 
(or  $1,  that  would  surprise  you. 

DON'T  pay  12i  and  16  cents  (or  colored  shirtings.  We  have  good  medium 
quality  at  7  eents,  better  at  8}  and  10  cents,  and  Bxcelelor  Amoskaegs  not 
kept  elaewhcre  at  Vl\  cents. 

DON'T  pay  26  cents  and  36  cents  (or  Scotch  cheviots— w« 'II  fire  you 
the  same,  in  20  different  patterns,  31  inches  wide,  at  $12)  cents. 

DON'T  pay  %l  60  to  $5.00  (or  ladies'  floe  shoes  when  we  are  offering  such 
good  value  at  $L  26,  $135,  $1.60,  $1.76,  $2.00,  and  elegant  cloth  topi, 
square  toe,  patent  tip,  2)  to  6,  at  $2  7S. 

DON'T  pay  10  to  25  per  cent  extra  on  ataplee  and  60  to  100  per  c«nt 
fx'ra  on  other  KOJds  (or  the  sake  o(  a  llttlo  credit  or  time— you  have  to 
pay  sooner  or  later. 

DON'T  run  in  debt  and  keep  yourseK  poor  all  your  life  when  a  little 
extra  care  and  extra  rustling  wou'd  enable  you  to  buy  (or  cash  and  sup- 
ply every  want,  besides  having  money  left  to  educate  the  children. 


Try  SMITH'S  CASH  STORE, 


416  and  418  FRONT  STREET, 


SEND  FOR  THEIR  FULIj   PRICE  LIST. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


HOLT  BROTHERS' 

Improved  Combined  Harvester. 


For  Efficiency,  Durability,  Light  Draft  and  Fine  Worl(  it  is  far  Su- 
perior to  any  other  Harvester  of  the  Present  Day. 

We  would  call  special  attention  to  our  new  SIDE  EULL  COMBINED 
HARVESTER,  that  will  run  as  well  on  Side  Hills^as  on  level  ground, 
and  do  the  Anest  work.  Send  for  Circular  describiner  the  Side  Hill 
Harvester. 

Those  contemplating  buying  are  Invited  to  visit  our  manufactory  at  Stockton  and  sea  (or  themselves.  Clrralart 

sent  on  application  to 

HOLT  MAN'F'G  CO.,  or,  HOLT  BROTHERS  CO., 

Stockton,  Cal.  30  &  32  Main  St.,  San  Francisco. 


By  Reducing  the  Interest  of  the  Debt 
The  Nation  Makes  a  Saving. 

By  using  CATIROLTNEUM  AYFNAT^TUS 
lOOO's  of  Doilars  wUl  he  Saved. 

FABMBRS.Orchardlats,  Wlne-Qrowers,  Hop-Orowere,  Ohicken-Banobers,  let  ua  tell  yoa: 

Save  money  and  work  by  pa'nting  your  Fenres,  Barns,  Stables,  Troughs,  Stakes,  Poles  and  all  wood  exposed 
to  moisture  or  climatic  influences  witri  the  celebrated  Carbollneum. 

IT  IS  EXCELLENT.    IT  IS  CHEAP.    It  pralongs  the  IKo  o(  wood  at  least  lOOJ^. 

It  is  at  loggerheads  with  Insects,  Chicken  Lice  and  Vermin.    They  don't  like  Carbollneom;  they  keep  vmj. 
It  is  an  enemy  to  Rats  and  mice;  they  lose  their  appetite  (or  wood  treated  with  Carbollneum. 
It  disin(ect8  Barns  and  Stables  and  destroys  Microbes. 

It  prevents  Shingles  coated  with  Carbollneum  from  rotting,  warping  or  eraoking. 
It  makes  Rope  nice  and  p'lable,  it  beats  tar  loatlng. 
It  contains  no  acids  or  Injurious  or  poisonous  ingredients. 

It  is  THE  BEST  WOOD  i-BESERVER  IN  THE  WORLD.  We  state  (acta  and  bare  teetimoniala  gennlae  ud 
indisputable. 

  SEND  ORDERS  TO   

OARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  CO. 

MUECEE  &  CK)„  Pacific  Coast  Agents,  319  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  CU. 


P&B 


PROOF! 


P&B  Fruit  Drying  Paper. 

»•  SAMPLES  AND  CIRCULARS  rREE.-SJi 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO. 


116  BATTERY  ST. 
SAH  F&ASCISGO. 
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CALIFORNIA. 
Butte. 

Hop  Notes. — Wheatland  Four  Corners:  The 
cold  weather  of  the  past  few  weeks  has  put  the 
crop  back  about  ten  days.  The  hopmen  will 
begin  to  tie  up  in  the  Bear  River  yards  about 
next  Monday,  May  16th.  The  vine  is  looking 
hardy,  but  is  uneven.  A  few  weeks  of  growing 
weather  would  bring  them  out  in  fine  order. 
Work  will  commence  on  the  Durst  and  Roddan 
new  kilns  about  the  middle  of  June.  George 
Dalbey  is  putting  the  fine  work  on  the  Bear 
River  "hop  press,  which  he  is  building  lor  John 
Roddan. 

Wheat  Notes.  —  Biggs  Argus:  Thirty-six 
carloads,  635  tons,  of  wheat  have  been  shipped 
from  the  brick  warehouse  since  the  first  of  the 
month,  and  about  1000  tons  still  remain  in  the 
warehouse.  Of  this  1000  tons,  150  tons  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  farmers,  the  balance  being 
owned  by  millers  and  shippers. 

Fresno. 

Wild  Goosebeeuies. — Reedley  Exponent:  The 
wild  gooseberries  of  this  locality,  which  are 
plentiful,  are  now  ripe  and  in  good  condition 
to  be  gathered.  The  best  way  to  gather  them  is 
to  place  a  large  pan,  or  several  of  them,  on  the 
ground  under  the  branches  and  then  beat  the 
bush  with  a  stick.  This  will  shake  the  berries 
off  and  will  prove  a  satisfactory  method  in 
every  respect,  as  it  takes  but  little  time  and 
save  one's  fingers  from  the  thorns. 

Humboldt. 

Ceop  and  Sheep  Items  on  Banner  Sheep 
Range. — Cor.  Eureka  Standard:  Everything  is 
prospering  in  this  part  of  the  county.  Grass 
and  grain  are  doing  well;  stock  of  all  kinds  is 
fat;  in  fact,  we  had  good  mutton  all  winter  and 
our  loss  is  a  mere  nothing.  I  don't  remember  as 
fine  a  winter  for  stock  in  the  last  30  years.  This 
spring  has  been  very  wet  and  showery,  but  not- 
withstanding that,  the  showing  for  lambs  is 
not  so  bad,  after  all.  I  saved  80  per  cent  of 
mine  (or  the  ewes  did  it  for  me)  with  the  aid  of 
the  fine  orchard  grass  pasture  I  saved  for  them. 
Hooker  has  done  about  as  well  as  I  have.  My 
two  sons  at  Gans  have  saved  fully  95  per  cent 
of  the  lambs  from  their  flock  of  1500  head. 
They  are  now  rounding  up  an  extra  lot  of  beef 
cattle  which  they  have  sold  to  Siskiyou  county 
butchers. 

Kern. 

Tehachapi  Crop  Notes.  —  Cor.  Bakersfield 
Echo:  Providence  seems  to  take  especial  care 
of  this  particular  garden  spot,  for  in  every  in- 
stance the  rain  has  come  just  in  the  nick  of 
time.  Previous  to  last  Saturday  the  outlook 
was  not  flattering.  In  many  places  the  grain 
which  was  only  about  six  inches  high,  had  be- 
gun to  joint  and  would  have  been  a  failure,  but 
Saturday  night  a  gentle  rain  began  to  fall,  and 
showers  have  been  frequent  throughout  the 
week,  and  now  the  crop  is  assured,  but  will  un- 
doubtedly be  late,  owing  to  the  cool  weather 
which  still  prevails. 

Fattening  Cattle  foe  Market.— Bakersfield 
Califomian:  Mr.  Ayres,  an  extensive  cattle 
dealer  of  San  Jose  is  shipping  a  lot  of  cattle 
from  Arizona  to  be  fattened  for  market  upon 
the  rich  pasture  fields  of  Kern  Island.  He  is 
bringing  in  cattle  by  the  trainload,  and  the 
amount  of  this  kind  of  business  that  is  now 
being  done  leads  one  to  believe  that  one  of  the 
most  solid  and  profitable  industries  in  the 
whole  world — that  of  making  beef  cattle — is  a 
possession  of  Kern  county's  that  will  never  feel 
dull  times,  nor  suffer  from  the  competition  of 
glutted  markets. 

Napa. 

Oranges  in  Napa. — Leonard  Coates  in  Regis- 
ter: There  is  no  reason  why  Napa  should  not 
in  time  be  as  celebrated  for  her  oranges  as  for 
her  cherries,  prunes  and  peaches.  Lunching 
the  other  day  at  the  Magnolia  hotel,  Calistoga, 
brought  this  forcibly  to  my  mind,  via  my  pal- 
ate. On  the  table  were  some  excellent  oranges, 
grown  in  the  neighborhood.  Later  on,  while 
driving  home,  I  was  accosted  by  a  peddler  sell- 
ing oranges.  Finding  that  they  were  home 
grown  I  at  once  bought  some,  at  20  cents  a 
dozen  only.  These  oranges  were  infinitely  supe- 
rior in  flavor  to  any  I  have  bought  this  year 
from  Southern  California  at  40  cents  to  60 
cents  per  dozen.  While  the  rind  was  rather 
thick,  the  orange  was  of  good  size,  very  juicy, 
and  notably  free  from  fiber.  Occasionally  we 
have  a  season  when  orange  trees  will  be  in- 
jured by  frost,  but  never,  I  think,  more  so  than 
in  Los  Angeles.  This  year  most  of  the  oranges 
shipped  to  San  Francisco  are  insipid  and  dry, 
and  many  of  the  trees  killed.  But  this  may 
not  happen  again  for  many  years.  I  have  eight 
varieties  of  oranges  on  my  place,  some  in  bear- 
ing, and  they  have  not  needed  any  protecMon 
from  frost  yet,  after  the  first  year  or  two.  The 
trees  should  always  be  allowed  to  giow  out 
bushy  from  near  the  ground,  so  that  the 
branches  and  trunk  are  protected  by  the  dense 
foliage. 

Oranee, 

Grapes  to  the  Front. — Anaheim  Oazette: 
Unless  all  signs  fail,  there  will  be  a  vast  area 
set  to  grapes  in  this  neighborhood  next  season. 
On  all  sides  there  is  a  reawakening  of  interest 
in  this  industry,  based  upon  the  universal  im- 
pression that  the  vine  disease  has  run  its  course. 
Mr,  Wehmeyer'tj  two-year-old  vineyard  on  West 
street  looks  splendidly;  the  vines  are  filled  with 
grapes,  and  tliere  is  in  them  evidence  conclusive 
that  the  disease  is  at  an  end.  Vines  in  different 
parts  of  the  valley  that  have  survived  the  mys- 
terious malady  are  putting  forth  new  growth 
and  giving  abundant  evidence  of  returning 
liealth  andvi^or.  They  are  covered  with  the 
rich  glossy  foliage  of  our  vineyards  of  the  days 
before  the  blight,  and  are  quite  sufficient  to 
>rove  that  the  last  lingering  trace  of  the  disease 
las  vanished  quite  as  mysteriously  as  it  came. 
Tl)p  vigorous  growth  of  leaf  and  stem,  and  the 
putting  forth  of  the  delicate  tendrils  peculiar 


to  the  healthy  vine,  together  with  the  branches 
laden  with  miniature  clusters  of  grapes,  is  a 
sight  calculated  to  make  glad  the  heart  of  the 
old-time  wine  maker.  It  is  a  sight  that  we 
have  not  seen  here  in  five  years,  and  warrants 
the  conclusion  that  we  are  at  last  out  of  the 
clutches  of  the  malady.  On  every  hand  pre- 
vails the  opinion  that  we  have  come  out  of  the 
dread  scourge,  and  that  grape-growing  will 
soon  take  on  again  the  magnificent  proportions 
of  the  past.  Indeed,  some  of  the  old  vineyard- 
ists  are  even  now  looking  over  the  country  for 
choice  cuttings  to  plant  next  year. 

Sacramento. 

Hop  Crops  Backward. — Sacramento,  May 
13:  Many  hopyards  which  last  season  at  this 
date  were  twined,  tied  up  and  the  vines  grow- 
ing rapidly,  are  now  just  sending  out  the  first 
shoots.  For  the  last  ten  days  the  hopmen 
have  noted  this  slow  growth,  but  attributed  it 
to  unusual  cool  weather.  Latterly  a  closer  ex- 
amination reveals  not  only  the  fact  that  the 
vines  are  not  growing  vigorously,  but  that  in 
numerous  instances  the  top  roots  of  the  bill 
are  decayed  and  only  the  small  crown  shoots 
are  making  a  feeble  effort  to  show  life.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  fine  weather,  which  now  ap- 
pears to  have  come  to  stay,  will  bring  out  the 
backward  h  ps,  but  it  is  certain  that  there  is 
no  remedy  where  the  roots  have  been  injured, 
and  that  this  will  tell  on  the  coming  crop.  The 
reported  condition  of  the  yards  is  confirmed  by 
Daniel  Flint,  F.  V  Flint  and  Co.,  Henry 
Whittenbrock,  J.  E.  Camp,  Thomas  Flint,  T. 
Lovedal,  Russ  Flint  and  others.  The  cause  of 
the  trouble  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  cold  and 
backward  season,  but  just  how  and  what  par- 
ticular climatic  condition  has  done  the  mis- 
chief is  a  matter  of  surmise.  Many  of  the 
growers  believe  that  the  warm  weather  in  Feb- 
ruary and  March  did  the  damage  by  awaken- 
ing the  dormant  root  stalks  prematurely. 
Others  attribute  it  to  the  drouth  of  last  fall  and 
the  early  winter.  At  the  time  hops  usually 
begin  to  grow,  the  river  was  quite  low  an  1 
farmers  feared  a  dry  season,  many  of  them 
erecting  irrigating  plants.  The  moisture  in  the 
ground  was  not  sufficient  to  give  tne  hop  the 
nourishment  which  it  received  by  subirrigation 
from  the  flood  tide  of  the  river.  This  season, 
as  a  result,  the  plants  made  a  slow  growth. 
Now  the  river  is  carrying  a  big  volume  of  water 
and  forcing  a  heavy  seepage  when  it  is  least 
,  needed.  The  high  water  usually  marks  the 
gauges  a  month  earlie  '  than  this  season,  and  it 
is  thought  by  many  that  derangement  of  the 
usual  water  supply  has  caused  the  trouble. 
The  unfavorable  weather  has  greatly  delayed 
tying  up,  and  some  growers  are  undecided 
whether  to  tie  the  crown  shoots  or  to  wait  for 
the  lateral  ones.  One  man  to-day  said  that  he 
proposed  to  be  sure  of  vines,  and  proposed  to 
tie  up  crowns  where  nothing  better  was  grow- 
ing, and  if  later  in  the  season  the  lateral  vines 
put  out,  he  would  prune  the  first  ones  and  tie 
up  a  second  time,  though  the  work  would  incur 
a  great  additional  expense, 

San  Benito. 

Hollister,  May  10,  1892. 
To  the  Editor  : — An  unusually  large  acre- 
age of  grain  has  been  sown  in  San  Benito 
county  this  season  (mostly  wheat).  There  has 
been  an  abundance  of  rain  during  the  winter 
and  spring  months  until  within  the  past  few 
weeks,  when  farmers  begin  to  fear  that  the 
cold  weather  and  scarcity  of  rain  for  a  couple 
of  weeks  might  injure  the  grain;  however,  on 
the  last  of  April,  nice  warm  rain  began  to  de- 
scend upon  the  thirsty  grain,  and  now  farmers 
who  have  wild  oat  hay  to  cut  are  as  anxious 
to  see  it  stop  as  they  were  for  it  to  commence. 
However,  the  rain  came  too  late  to  help  the 
growth  of  the  wild  hay,  as  it  was  too  nearlv 
matured.  It  is  feared  that  he  late  frost  this 
spring  has  injured  the  fruit  crop  here  as  in 
other  sections  of  the  State.  Several  slight 
shocks  of  earthquake  lecently  around  here. 
Alfalfa  hay  has  been  cut  here  over  a  month 
ago,  and  yields  well.  The  orchards  have  not 
been  hurt  as  much  by  cold  weather  as  was  at 
first  supposed.  Young  trees  are  thriving 
nicely  and  grape  vines  are  leafing  out  well. 
Haying  will  commence  soon. — Occasional. 

San  Bernardino. 

Model  Poultry  Farm.— Robbie  Condee  in 
Courier:  Geo.  H.  Lea's  ranch  is  situated  about 
two  miles  northeast  of  the  city  of  Redlands. 
The  poultry  plant,  which  occupies  but  a  small 
portion  of  Mr.  Lee's  large  fruit  ranch,  covers 
about  five  acres,  consisting  of  a  brooder  and  a 
house  8x24  feet,  which  is  heated  by  gasoline, 
and  has  a  capacity  of  over  500  chicks.  A  large 
incubator  is  kept  in  operation,  constantly 
hatching  out  chicks.  From  the  incubator  the 
chicks  are  removed  to  the  brooder,  where  they 
are  kept  until  about  three  weeks  old.  They 
are  then  moved  to  a  larger  pen.  Here  they  re- 
mttin  until  old  enough  to  (iO  on  the  roost,  and 
then  are  given  a  long  range,  with  a  roosting- 
house  18x50  feet,  which  has  a  roosting  capacity 
of  over  500  fowls.  The  breeding-stock,  which 
consists  of  Black  Langshans,  Houdans,  Brown 
Leghorns,  Light  Brahmasi,  Buff  Cochins,  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  Silver  Wyandottes,  are 
kept  in  separate  yards  20x50  feet;  each  yard  is 
planted  to  apricot  trees,  which  afford  an 
abundance  of  shade.  The  houses  are  8x10  feet, 
with  movable  floods,  so  that  they  can  be  easily 
cleaned.  The  nests,  which  are  in  these  houses, 
can  be  opened  from  the  outside,  making  it 
much  easier  to  gather  the  eggs.  The  yards, 
ten  in  all,  are  arranged  with  an  alley  running 
ning  through  the  center,  there  being  five  yards 
on  either  side.  The  ends  of  each  yard  can  be 
removed,  and  the  yards  are  cultivated  each 
year,  keeping  them  always  in  good  condition. 
Mr.  Lea  states  that  there  is  no  better  market 
for  poultry  and  eggs  anywhere,  and  there  is  no 
danger  in  overstocking  the  market. 

San  DIeero. 

Improved  Crops. — Escondido  TVtom  ;  In  the 
past  ten  days  there  has  been  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  cereal  crop  prospects  of  this  valley 


and  surrounding  country.  The  great  benefit  of 
the  splendid  rains  of  May  2d  and  3d  are  now 
more  apparent.  T.  e  grain  which  before  that 
was  considered  h.  rdly  worth  cutting  has  grown 
into  a  fair  average  crop,  and  the  late  grain  will 
be  fully  up  to  the  usual  average.  Corn  has 
taken  a  new  start,  and  with  warm  weather, 
which  may  now  be  looked  for,  will  make  a 
ood  yield.  The  vineyards  never  presented  a 
etter  showing  than  at  this  time;  the  bloom  is 
well  set,  and  with  the  excellent  cultivation  and 
attention  which  has  been  bestowed,  a  large 
crop  is  assured.  The  same  can  be  said  of  the 
orchards,  citrus  groves  and  small  fruits.  In 
fact,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  ranchers 
now  brag  about  the  prospects,  and  are  prepar- 
ing to  care  for  the  coming  crop,  we  are  led  to 
expect  much  for  the  season. 

Plants  from  Cuttings. — Escondido  Times:  A. 
B.  Eells  writes:  "  Noticing  directions  going  the 
rounds  of  ihe  papers  for  growing  plants  from 
cuttings  that  are  diflQcult  to  start,  I  thought  it 
might  not  be  amiss  to  give  a  plan  that  has  been 
very  successful  here.  A  trench  is  dug,  having 
sloping  sides  and  say  a  foot  or  more  in  depth, 
in  sandy  soil.  The  cuttinsis,  either  green  or 
dormant,  are  of  any  length  from  two  inches  to 
one  foot,  are  laid  thickly  along  the  sides  of  the 
ditch  and  buried  all  but  the  la^t  inch  of  the  top 
end.  The  bottoms  of  the  cuttings  should  be  as 
near  on  a  level  as  possible.  Lay  light  boxes 
over  the  cuttings  for  shade  and  let  water  in  the 
trench  to  an  inch  above  the  base  of  the  cut- 
tings twice  a  week,  or  often  enough  to  keep 
them  moist." 

San  Mateo. 

Crop  Prospects. —  Half  Moon  Advocate  :  A 
trip  down  the  coast  as  far  as  Pescadero  revealed 
splendid  crop  prospects.  The  valleys  of  Pilar- 
citos,  Purissima,  Lobitos,  San  Gregorio,  Pom- 
ponia  and  Pescadero  are  all  abloom  with 
abundant  and  healthy  crops.  Grain  is  doing 
unusually  well,  and  the  season  is  equally  aus- 
picious for  beans,  of  which  a  good  acreage  is 
being  planted.  Pasturage  is  excellent  and 
stock  look  sleek  and  fat.  The  coast  farmer  is 
hap  'y,  and  the  only  thing  he  has  to  pray  for 
is  the  earl  /  completion  of  the  S.  P.  W.  S.  elec- 
tric road. 

Santa  Clara. 

Fruit  Crop  at  Los  Gatos. — Cor.  Mercury: 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  surface  moisture  has 
not  united  with  that  of  the  subsoil  in  our  deep 
gravelly  soils  around  Los  Gatos,  there  was  some 
apprehension  that  the  usual  wa'm,  dry  weather 
would  be  rough  on  the  fruit  and  make  it  small 
and  destitute  of  flavor.  The  orchardists  now 
have  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  prospects. 
Cold  weather  of  April  has  caused,  in  some  in- 
stances, the  falling  off  of  the  embryo  fruit,  but 
enough  is  left  to  make  a  spbndid  crop, 

English  Pheasant  Eggs. — San  Jose  Mercury: 
M.  C.  Jordan,  of  Santa  Clara,  has  received  from 
London  100  English  pheasant,  eggs,  which  were 
forwarded  by  Peter  J.  Donohoe,  the  owner  of 
the  beautiful  farm,  who  is  now  in  London. 
Mr.  Jordan  set  the  eggs  under  hens. 

Sonoma. 

Poultry  Pays. — Petaluma  Courier:  A  little 
more  than  two  years  ago  R.  M.  Hyatt  started 
in  the  chicken  business.  With  his  land  paid 
for  with  funds  on  band  for  that  purpose  at  the 
time  of  the  purchase,  he  made  the  business  pay 
all  of  its  investment- in  the  way  of  improve- 
ments. This  included  fencing  the  property, 
cultivating  the  land,  erecting  a  large  number  of 
excellent  chicken  houses,  brooders,  hatching- 
houses,  storehouses  and  the  like,  a  very  good 
barn,  etc.  Besides  all  this,  the  revenue  from 
his  sale  of  chickens  and  eggs  has  paid  all  the 
living  expenses  of  his  family  and  produced 
enough  besides  to  build  a  fine  residence.  It 
may  be  that  the  poaltry  business  does  not  pay 
in  this  part  of  the  world,  but  there  is  an  im- 
mense amount  of  evidence  in  support  of  the  op- 
posite theory.  He  understands  how  to  manage 
every  detail  of  the  business.  He  has  at  times 
from  1200  to  1500  chickens  on  his  place,  the 
number  at  the  present  time  be  ng  something 
over  1000. 

Stanislaus. 

Crops  on  the  West  Side. — Newman  Cor.  Mo- 
desto Herald:  The  weather  for  the  past  few 
days  has  been  as  changeable  as  the  mind  of  a 
blonde  maiden,  being  windy,  rainy  and  sun- 
shiny all  in  a  few  hours.  However,  farmers 
have  no  fault  to  find,  as  this  kind  of  weather 
has  been  most  favorable  to  grain,  and  a  fair 
crop  of  cereals  will  be  harvested  on  this  side  of 
the  San  Joaqnin  this  year.  Much  of  the  late 
sown  grain  is  beyond  redemption  further  than 
to  make  hay. 

Tehama, 

A  Large  Grain  F4RMER.  —  Napa  Register: 
Eighteen  years  ago  Mr.  John  Finnell  went 
to  'lehama  county  to  engage  in  farming 
upon  a  larger  scale  than  the  limited  area  of 
grain  land  in  Napa  county  allowed.  He  leased 
and  subleased  a  tract  of  thousands  of  acres, 
made  big  money  on  the  venture  and  then  pur- 
chased the  property.  He  now  owns  22,000  acres 
west  of  the  town  of  Tehama  (having  lately  pur- 
chased, for  $50,000,  2000  adjoining  acres),  rents 
the  Walsh  ranch  of  20,000  acres  near  Chico  at 
$35,000  per  year,  owns  11,000  acres  30  miles 
west  of  that,  and  ten  miles  farther  away  owns 
10,000  acres  more.  This  last  is  mountain  land 
used  principally  as  a  range  for  sheep.  Here  is 
a  total  of  63,000  acres  of  land  controlled  by  one 
man !  Mr.  Geo.  Goodman,  Sr.,  who  has  just 
returned  from  a  week's  visii  from  Mr.  Finnell, 
says  that  not  since  1880  has  the  prospect  been 
so  good  for  a  large  crop  of  grain  as  this  year  in 
Tehama  county.  Mr.  Finnell  expects  to  harvest 
on  his  own  and  rented  lands  200,000  (130-lb.) 
sacks — enough  to  supply  San  Francisco  with 
breadstuifs  for  one  whole  year.  In  the  man- 
agement of  his  farms  he  has  the  assistance  of 
four  sons  —  John,  James,  Bush  and  Simpson. 
A  fifth  son,  Fountain,  owns  a  place  of  between 
4000  and  5000  acres  just  south  of  the  Senior 
Finnell's  Tehama  Ranch.  In  runnini;  hjs  ma- 
chinery daring  the  plowing  and  reaping 


sons,  mule  power  is  used  in  preference  tO' 
traction  engine.  The  soil  is  not  cropped  to- 
death,  the  land  sown  one  season  being  sum- 
mer-fallowed the  next.  Mr.  Finnell's  places- 
carry  a  great  many  heads  of  live  stock— 500 
mules,  150  brood  mares,  1500  head  of  cattle,. 
14,000  sheep  and  lambs,  and  an  uncounted 
number  of  hogs. 

How  to  Prevent  Frost,— T.  Kindlespire  in 
Peoples'  Cause:  I  see  an  extract  from  the  Colusa^ 
Sun  headed  "  To  Plow  or  Not  to  Plow."  The 
writer  gives  a  remedy  to  guard  against  frost  oni 
orchard  and  vineyard  lands.  He  says  thac. 
where  the  land  was  freshly  cultivated  it  was  in- 
jured, while  the  part  uncultivated  was  unin- 
jured, and  gives  as  his  reason  lor  the  unculti- 
vated part  not  being  affected  by  the  frost- 
that  it  was  of  a  smooth  surface  and  bad  ai 
crust  on  it.  I  don't  think  the  smooth  surface: 
had  anything  to  do  with  it.  It  was  simply  a', 
dry  surface  and  the  cultivated  part  had  a  damp- 
surface  That  is  the  whole  secret  of  the  mat- 
ter. Bough  or  smooth,  if  dry  on  the  surface,, 
frost  will  not  damage  fruit  as  much  as  wheui 
the  land  is  freshly  cultivated,  as  the  cultivation^ 
creates  a  moisture  that  freezes.  Much  damage^ 
might  be  prevented  if  in  frosty  weather  we; 
would  leave  the  ground  uncultivated  and  keep- 
the  surface  dry,  for  in  the  absence  of  moisture> 
there  will  be  no  frost.  But  this  we  can't  always- 
do,  as  it  will  rain  in  the  evening  and  clear  oflP' 
during  the  night  and  turn  cold.  The  groundi 
is  then  wet,  the  trees  and  vines  and  vegetables* 
are  wet,  and  that  is  the  time  our  greatest  in- 
jury is  done.  Unless  land  needs  cultivatiom 
badly,  it  is  better  to  let  it  alone  in  frosty  times.. 
The  frost  has  injured  our  fruits  but  little,  ex- 
cept prunes.  They  were  in  full  bloom  and  no- 
leaves  on  the  trees  during  the  first  part  of  April,, 
when  we  had  the  heaviest  frost.  The  prune- 
crop  will  be  light.  The  cold  and  backwardl 
spring  so  far  has  made  melons  a  failure. 

Crop  Notes. — Corning  Observer:  Haying  ha'' 
commenced,  but  only  on  alfalfa.  Mr.  A.  Bi 
Aiken  was  about  the  first  to  have  the  mower- 
out,  to  cut  the  alfalfa  field  adjoining  the  town.. 
The  hay  crop  will  be  fine  generallv  through' 
the  country.  The  summer- fallowed  wheat- 
looks  handsome,  as  it  is  headed  out;  the  late- 
rains  will  make  the  winter-sown  a  fine  crop.. 
Next  week  farmers  will  be  a  busy  lot  at  hay- 
cutting. 

Tulare. 

Large  Navel  Orchard.— Porterville  Enter-- 
prise:  J.  Curtis  of  Palermo,  Butte  Co.,  has  beeni 
in  town  the  last  two  weeks  superintending  the- 
putting  out  of  50  acres  of  orange  lands  to  Wash- 
ington Navels  for  .1.  J.  Cairns,  whose  place  is- 
ten  miles  west  of  Porterville,  at  Lindsay,  and' 
the  trees  for  which,  his  firm  supplied.  He  had' 
12  men  employed  four  days  and  put  out  nearly 
4000  trees.  Mr,  Curtis  says  he  has  never  yet 
planted  an  orchard  where  he  has  found  the 
ground  in  such  fine  condition  and  the  future 
prospects  looking  so  well.  Mr.  Cairns  expresses 
himself  exceedingly  well  pleased  with  the  trees, 
as  wel  as  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been 
planted. 

Sheep  on  the  Government  Reserve. — Visalia 
Delta:  Stephen  Barton  of  Kernville  writes  the 
Delta  as  follows:  "  Between  100,000  an.t  200,OCO 
sheep  have  entered  the  land  reserved  for  a 
national  park  by  my  place  up  to  the  {.resent 
time  iMay  2d),  and  still  they  come," 

ARIZONA. 

A  Big  Harvest, — The  Salt  River  valley  never 
presented  a  more  enchanting  view  than  it  does 
at  the  present  time.  In  every  direction  is  to  be 
seen  fields  of  waving  grain  which  responds  to 
the  breeze  like  the  rolling  billows  of  Old  Ocean, 
The  many  acres  of  grain  are  now  rapidly  near- 
ing  the  time  when  the  harvester  will  be  set  to' 
work  and  the  golden  kernels  threshed  out,, 
ready  for  market.  The  acreage  this  year  is- 
large,  and  the  yield  promises  to  be  abundant,, 
and  the  farmers  are  correspondingly  happy  and' 
hopeful.  The  copious  rains  in  the  early  part  of 
the  season,  with  the  more  recent  ones,  were  es- 
pecially conducive  to  an  abundant  crop.  Many 
thousands  of  dollars  are  being  expended  in  har- 
vesting machinery,  from  the  self-binder  to  the 
steam  thresher,  and  soon  their  busy  hum  will 
be  heard  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  valley.  The  steam  hay  balers  are  already 
at  work  taking  care  of  the  hay  crop,  and  they 
will  be  followed  by  other  machines  now  in 
short  order.  There  should  be  an  abundance  of 
grain  this  year,  not  only  for  the  home  demand, 
but  for  shipment  as  well.  The  acreage  is  in- 
creasing rapidly  each  y^ar,  and  it  will  not  be 
long  before  this  section  of  Aiizona  is  known  as 
a  wheat-producing  country,  as  well  as  being 
noted  for  fruit,  honey,  minerals,  etc.  The  fact 
that  the  Salt  River  valley  can  produce  60  bush- 
els of  wheat  per  acre  is  a  fact  that  can  be  point- 
ed to  with  pride,  and  the  people  of  less  produc- 
tive sections  of  the  U.  S.  can  hardly  compre- 
hend this. 

Strawberry  Culture.  —  Phoenix  Herald: 
Strawberries!  The  valley  is  teeming  with 
them.  Col.  Stewart's  15  acres  keep  four  teams 
busy  on  the  load,  and  he  is  furnishing  300  boxes 
per  day  to  the  fruit-cann'ng  company,  which  is; 
at  work  on  the  crop.  Every  fruit  store  and  ice- 
cream parlor  in  town  is  overflowing  with  straw- 
berries of  the  finest  flavor.  Mr.  Charles  Will- 
iams is  furnishing  the  market  with  an  especially- 
fine  berry — the  Crescent,  a  seedling  that  would 
make  an  Eastern  grower  turn  pale  wi'h  envy. 
From  three-fourths  of  an  acre  Mr,  Williams  is 
now  regularly  gathering  114  boxes  per  day.. 
Mr.  Williams  has  five  acres  in  these  berries, 
and  will  double  the  acreage  next  year.  Then 
there  is  the  Trook  Ranch  with  six  or  eight 
acres,  and  Farrington  with  as  many  more,  and 
various  others  who  are  making  a  business  of 
strawberries,  when  five  years  ago  any  old  timer 
would  say,  "  You  can't  raise  sich  truck  here," 
In  five  years  from  this  date  this  valley  will  be 
canning  enough  strawberries  to  supply  the  en- 
tire United  States  if  soane,  mishap  does  not 
tl^ottle  the  bu^i^D,^., 
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Farmers,  Fruit  Growers,  Home  Seekers 


FARMERS: 

Do  you  want  to  locate  in  a  region  where 

crops  never  fail? 
Do  you  want  a  place  where  you  may  plow 

and  plant  in  the  assured  certainty  that 

you  will  in  due  time  reap  an  abundant 

harvest? 

Do  you  want  a  farm  where  you  can  raise 
every  variety  of  cereal  to  perfection? 

Do  you  want  a  farm  where  you  can  raise 
cotton,  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  flax  or 
ramie? 

Do  you  want  a  farm  where  you  can  cut  three 
to  six  crops  of  hay  every  season? 

Do  you  want  a  farm  where  you  can  raise 
potatoes,  beets  and  vegetables  the  year 
round? 

Do  you  want  a  farm  where  your  harvest 
may  commence  in  January  and  continue 
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each  month  until  the  following 
December. 

Do  you  want  a  farm  where  you  can  raise 
two  and  even  three  crops  on  the  same 
land  in  one  season? 

FRUIT  GROWERS: 

Do  you  want  a  place  where  the  peach,  apri- 
cot, plum,  pear,  apple  and  every  other 
deciduous  fruit  flourishes? 

Do  you  want  a  place  where  you  can  raise 
oranges,  lemons,  figs,  olives,  pomegran- 
ates and  other  sub-tropical  fruits? 

Do  you  want  a  place  where  you  can  raise 
almonds,  chestnuts,  pecans,  walnuts 
and  all  similar  products? 

Do  you  want  a  place  where  you  can  raise 
finer  raisins  than  Spain,  can  show  bet- 
ter prunes  than  France  produces? 

Do  you  want  a  place  where  strawberries 


and  other  small  fruits  are  at  home? 

Do  you  want  a  place  where  the  peach  tree 
and  the  raisin  grape  bear  at  eighteen 
months  from  planting? 

Do  you  want  a  place  where  every  fruit  pro- 
duced in  America  grows  luxuriantly 
and  produces  abundantly? 

HOME  SEEKERS: 

Do  you  want  a  home  in  a  land  where  there  is 
neither  snow,  thunder  storm  or  tornado? 

Do  you  want  a  home  in  a  land  where  the 
sun  shines  more  than  300  days  out  of 
the  365? 

Do  you  want  a  home  where  twenty  acres 
well  tilled  will  yield  a  competence  and 
eighty  will  return  wealth. 

Do  you  want  a  home  where  discomfort  of 
every  kind  is  minimized  and  everything 
conspires  to  make  existence  a  pleasure? 


All  this,  and  more,  too,  you  may  find  in  the  great  Kern  River  Valley  of  California.  In  this  valley  and  in  the  mountains  thai 
tower  above  it,  you  may  find  every  variety  of  climate,  from  perpetual  summer  to  eternal  winter,  every  variety  of  scenery  from  level 
plain  to  rugged  mountains. 

In  the  choicest  part  of  all  this  rich  territory  the  Kern  County  Land  Company  owns  over  four  hundred  thousand  acres  of  choice 
(fruit  land,  which  it  offers  to  the  classes  above  mentioned  in  tracts  of  any  size,  from  town  lots  to  thousands  of  acres.  Prices  and  terms 
imore  favorable  than'may  be  obtained  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

For  further  particulars  address 

KERN  COUNTY  LAND  COMPANY, 

S.  W.  FERQUSSON,  Agent, 


MINNESOTA   CHIEF  THRESHER 

The  Simplest,  Most  Durable,  Most  Reliable,  Most  Satisfactory  in  Every  Way.   Economical  and  the  Chief. 

A  PERFECT  GRAIN  AND  BEAN  THRESHER. 


Ab  a  Reliable.  Durable  Machine  it  is  the  Ohief. 

A  Pull  Line  of  Separator,  Engine  and  Horse  Power  Extras  Always  in  Stock. 

Do  Not  Buy  a  Threshing  Machine  Until  you  have  Fully  Inspected  the  Minnesota  Ohief. 
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Organisms  in  Surface  Water. 

Thos.  N.  Drowne,  in  a  report  to  the 
Board  of  Health  of  Newport,  has  the  follow- 
ing to  say  on  this  subject :  "  The  excessive 
development  of  vegetable  organisms  in  sur- 
face water,  with  all  its  attendant  evils,  may 
be  briefly  explained  by  the  statement  that 
there  is  abundant  food  to  support  these  or- 
ganisms. In  all  surface  waters  these  veg- 
etable growths  are  found  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  and  the  reason  why  some  bodies  ot 
water  have  few  and  some  have  many  is  that 
the  former  contain  but  little  food  for  their 
support  and  the  latter  contain  much.  The 
analogy  between  poor  crops  on  a  barren, 
rocky  soil  and  an  abundant  harvest  on  good 
soil,  richly  manured,  is  one  that  may  serve 
our  purpose  by  way  of  illustration. 

A  good  deal  of  information  on  this  subject 
has  been  acquired  by  the  recent  investiga- 
tions conducted  by  the  State  Board  of 
Health  of  Massachusetts.  Some  of  the  con- 
clusions that  have  been  arrived  at  in  the 
course  of  these  investigations  are  as  follows: 
I.  Polluted  waters  of  ponds  and  reservoirs, 
that  is  to  say,  water  that  receives  readily  de- 
composable organic  matter,  such  us  sewage 
or  the  drainage  from  houses,  stables,  ma- 
nured fields  and  the  like,  is  more  liable  to 
give  trouble  from  vegetable  growths  than 
that  which  is  free  from  such  pollution. 

2  Artificial  storage  reservoirs,  which  have 
not  been  cleaned  before  flooding,  by  the  re- 
moval of  all  trees,  shrubs,  and  rich  surface 
soil,  supply,  by  the  decomposition  of  this 
vegetable  matter,  the  conditions  for  an 
abundant  development  of  organisms. 

3.  Shallow  pondt  and  reservoirs,  and  those 
with  much  shallow  flowage,  are  more  liable 
to  give  trouble  than  deep  ponds  and  reser- 

^°4"  The  larger  amount  of  decomposable  or 
ganic  matter  present  in  the  water,  the  greater 
the  probability  of  the  development  of  blue 
green  algze,  which  are  highly  nitrogenous, 
and  give  on  decomposition  the  characteristic 
pig-pen  odor.   

Shade  Trees  on  City  Streets.— Shade 
trees  on  city  streets  have  been  condemned 
by  sanitarians  as  inducing  dampness  and 
shutting  off  air  and  sunlight.    While  this  is 
perfectly  right  under  the  conditions  frequent 
ly  affronting  us,  says  G.  N.  Bell  in  the  Sam 
tartan,  other  conditions  may  be  promoted 
that  render  tree-planting  on  our  residence 
streets   both   advantageous  and  pleasing. 
Assume  an  average  city  street  60  feet  in 
width  and  running  due  north  and  south. 
On  each  side  of  the  roadway  there  will  be  a 
footway  of  12  feet.    Let  us  pave  but  seven 
feet  of  this.    The  depth  of  the  lot,  we  will 
say,  is  125  feet.    Allowing  65  feet  for  the 
depth  of  the  house,  there  will  be  60  feet 
depth  of  yard  room.    Thirty  five  leet  in  the 
rear  ought  to  afford  ample  drying  room,  and 
we  can  then  set  our  house  25  feet  back  from 
the  street.    From  the  front  of  the  house, 
then,  to  the  curbstone  there  will  be  37  feet. 
Midway  between  the  edge  of  the  paved  side- 
walk and  the  curbstone  affords  a  line  for  the 
location  of  trees  over  35  feet  from  the  front 
of  the  house.    Trees  at  this  distance  from 
the  house  obstruct  no  air  nor  sunshine  det- 
rimental to  residents,  and  the  cost  of  the 
trees  ii  comparatively  small  in  consideration 
of  the  increased  value  of  the  adjoining  prop- 
erties.   On  streets  running  east  and  west, 
trees  are  advantageous  on  the  north  side 
only. 

Character  and  Eyes.— A  far-searching 
Individual,  who  has  apparently  made  a  very 
deep  study  of  the  pigmented  cells  of  the  iris, 
tells  us  that  a  person's  character  can  often 
be  best  told  by  the  color  and  depth  of  his 
eyes.    People  do  not  usually  apply  more 
than  four  or  five  colors  to  eyes,  so  that  any 
that  are  not  blue,  or  black,  or  brown,  or 
hazel,  are  called  gray.     Yet  there  are  a 
hundred  different  kind  of  gray  eyes.  You 
seldom  see  a  stupid  person  with  gray  eyes, 
but  the  genuine    gray   is  always  found 
among  highly  intellectual  people.  Steel- 
gray  eyes  with  large  pupils  denote  intense 
feeling;  blue  gray  eyes  are  generally  pos- 
sessed  by  people  with  kindly  hearts.  You 
never  find  a  mean  spirit  behind  a  pair  of 
blue-gray  eyes.    Blue  eyes  denote  quick- 
ness of  thought,  and  generally  fine  physical 
development  when   they    are    large  and 
bright.'   About  nine-tenths  of  our  engineers, 
lighthouse-keepers,  policemen  aad  army  and 
navy  officers,  and  many  others  selected  for 
physical  peifection,  have  blue  eyes.  Hazel 
eyes  denote  musical  ability  and  grace  of 
person;  they  are  very  pretty  eyes,  too.  Our 
omniscient  informant  does  not  make  it  clear: 
Which  is  cause  and  which  effect  ?    Does  in- 
dividual character  affect  the  color  of  the 
eye,  or  does  the  color  of  the  eye  affect  the 
individual  character  ? 


4S  sold  In  '88 
2,288  sold  in  '89 
6,268  sold  in  '90 
20,049  sold  in  '9 1 

60,000 will  be  sold  In  '92 


NEW  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  GRADER. 


A  Steel  Windmill  and  Steel 
Tower  every  3  •**'"};»?•• 
^  Oj"  These  flsiures  tell  tne 
I  story  of  the  ever-growing, 
ever -going,  ev«'''2«*'"S 
Steel  Aermoter.  Where 
one  goes  others  follow, 
and  we  "Take  the  Country." 

Though  sold,  we  wtre  unable  to  make  all  of 
the  20,049  Aermotors  in  'SI.  Orders  often 
waited  8  weeks  to  be  llUod,  bnt  now  we  haT« 
vastly  increased  onr  plant  and  are  prepared 
promptly  lo  plant  our  increase  la  avery 
habitable  porllou  of  the  globe. 

Are  you  curious  to  know  tow  the  Aer- 
mOtorCO.  in  the  4th  yearoflu  axlst- 
ence,  came  to  make  many  tImeS  aS 

many  windmills  as  all  other 
makers  combined?  How  w. 

,  came  to  originate  the  Steel  wheal, 
I  the  Steel  Fixed  Towar.thf  Steel  flH 
Tilting  Tower?  ....  **  ? 

I    1st.  We  commenoea  in  a  fleW  In  «  " 
B  a     I    \       1 1  which  there  had  been  no  (n>P';»«'«-  <  > 
a  9       I  _JA  ment  for  U  yeart,  and  in  which  »  9 

'  I  there  seemed  no  talent  or  ambl-  g 

I  tion,and  none  has  yet  be«n  shown  j 
except  In  /teble   Imitation  o 

of  our  Inventions.  ^  %o 

a>       «/    ax   I  I    2d.  Before  commencing  the  ^ 

Z'g       I  /     WW  manufaowre.eihaustlve  solen-  "  T| 
1/       1   Nl  \   tiflo  Investigation  and  expert-  ^  3 

<S  r-   \A  ments  were  made  by  a  skilled  g  • 
8      fl  /  \A.  Jt\n  mechanical  engineer, in  which  c  C 

>«      IV        nT/lNl  dynamomctrio  1  3 

_        II        Hx  _  l\l  tests  were  made  on61  dlfifer- 

_____  I  ent  forms  of  wheels,  propel-  q  ^ 

^  i  AiT¥>I7iMlllrB^  led  by  artlScialand  therefore  c  O 
^  S  WdHMKUgtWNl  uDilbrm  wind,  which  aettled  a  ^ 

O- 1  f-l^XliixiljJ^JltiM  defluitely  many  questions  9  < 
H^H^^B^^Hi^^  relating  to  the  proper  speed  <  0 
of  wheel,  the  best  form,  angle,  curvature  and  amount  of  sail  _  g 
Surface  the  resistance  of  air  to  rotation,  obstructions  In  the  J  ^ 
whcer^uch  as  heavy  wooden  arm.,  obstruction,  before  the  ^  „ 
Shce  M  in  the  vabeless  mill,  and  many  other  more  ab-  {  c 
itrivic'  iliouch  not  less  important  questions.  These 

Investigations  proved  that  the  power  of  $  w 
the  best  wind  wheels  could  be  doubled,  i  x 
andtheAERMOTOR  dally  demonstrates  $CB 

'*M  ^To  t'h?nb"erai°olfc"y  of  the  Aermotor  Co.,  that  guaran-  5  • 
tecs  its  geods  satisfaolory  or  pays  freight  both  ways,  and  ©  O 
iTtheenormous  output  of  (t.  factory  which  enables  it  to  ^r-  c  3 
nlsh  the  best  article  at  less  than  the  poorest  is  .old  for.  For  " 

■9S  we  furnish  the  most  perfect  bearings  ever  g  • 

put  in  awindmill.  and  have  made  an  exhaustive  re-  3  g) 

Vision  of  the  Aermotor  and  Tovi^ers.  mv 

If  you  want  a  strong,  stiff.  Steel  Fixed  T"wer--or  lf  you  E  5 
WMt  the  lower  you  don  t  have  to  cl,mb  (the  Steel  TlltInK  •  S 
Tower)  and  tlie  Wheel  that  runs  when  all  others  stand  still,  „  ,^ 
that  costs  you  less  than  wood  and  lasts  ten  times  as  long  jj  q 
(The  Steel  Aermotor)  or  If  you  want  a  Geared  Aermotor  to  tt  c 
churn  grind,  out  feed,  pump  water,  turn  grindstone  and  o. 

Guuru,  6"      ,   th^  „y.^}r  ftf  4  horqPH  ivt  the   COSt  of  _j  ( 


H.lca.os  on. 
Belts. 


QUIOKEST. 
CHEAPEST. 
OAREFULEST 


churn,  grind,  out  leeu,  puiui,  na^^i,  vu.«    — • —  " 

.aw  woid.  that  docs  the  work  of  4  horses  at  the  cost  of 
nn«  (tlOOl  write  for  copiously  illustrated  printed  matter,  p,  a 
•howing  every  conceivable  phase  of  windmill  construction  3  C 


JOHN  F.  BYXBEE, 

Commission  Dealer  in 


CAPACITY  FRoS  io  TO  50  TONS  PER  DAY. 

ONB  BOY  CAN   BUN  IT. 
Send  for  lIluB'rsted  circular  giving  prices,  sizes,  capacity  and  testimonials. 

MOSHER,  CHANDLER  &  CO.,  Manufacturers, 

the'osbome  machinery 

LEADS  THEM  ALL. 

D.  M.  OSBORNE  &  CO.,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  and  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

MANDFAOTDRERS  OP 

Mowers,  Reapers,  Self-Binders,  All-Steel  Rakes  and 
Harrows,  and  Heavy  Jobbers  in 
Binding  Twine. 

THE   OSBORNE  MOWER 

Is  a  World  Beater  in  Alfalfa,  Clover,  Grain ,  Tame  or  Wild  Hay.  Simple 
Gearing,  Durable  Parte -mainly  malleable,  Rapid  Motion,  High  Wheels, 
Wide  Tread,  Loose  and  Flexible  Cutter  Bar;  has  attained  a  world-wide, 
reputation  of  superiority,  and  their  immense  sales  show  their  popular 
appreciation.  Farmers  before  buying  should  examine  and  compare  them 
With  all  others.  We  are  confident  of  the  result.  Gallon  our  nearest 
agent  or  write  us  for  catalogue  and  prices.  Address 

D.  M.  OSBORNE  &  CO.,  Bluxome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Shingles,  Posts, 
Pickets  and  Piling. 

Mapufacturer  &  Paollic  Coast  Agent 
of  the  Popular 

BYRKIT-HALL 

Sheathing  Lath,] 

(fatbnted), 
A  valuable  Invention  but  recently 
used  OA  this  Coast.   Send  for  Sam 
pies,  Circulars,  Price  Lists,  Etc 

42  Market  Street. 
ROOM  2,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


ARE  YOU  A 

Hay  Baler  ?    If  sDj  da  ynu  use  nnr  Patenl 

sMWir.QROSS  HEAD?2J5^' 


IF  NDT;  WHY  NOT  7 


FOR  SALE. 


A FARM  OF  188  ACRES  IN  ASHLAND.  OREGON, 
40  acres  in  Alfalfa  and  well  watered.    A  modern 
house  on  place.  Address 

J.  DeWITT  BUTTS, 

Ashland,  Oregon. 


Safetie 

A.  W. 


I  $4-0.00  on  New  $140.00 

'  ^BICYCLES 

We  will  deliver,  free  of 
freight,  to  any  point 
West  of  the  Rocky 
(Mountains,  perfectly 
Ww  $140  grade,  cush- 
^  .  Ion    tire,  Referee 

s,  highest  grade,  for  8100.  Lists  Free. 
GUMP  &,  CO.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


—  MADE  ONLY  BY  — 

THE  Washburn  &  Moen  Mfg.  Co. 

San  Francisco  Office  and  Warehouse 
8  and  lo  Pine  Street. 


THE  NEWCOMB  FLY-SHUTTLE  LOOM 


This  is  the  orlRlnal  FLYING- 
SHUTTLE  LOOM,  and,  in  fact, 
th9  only  thoroughly  successful 
Loom  ever  Invented  for 


TbeAMstron^AntomatiG 

FOBTABI-B 

EHGIBE  and  BOILES. 

The  Best,  Lightest,  Cheapest 
1     Engine  In  the  world.  Can  be 
arranged  to  Burn  Wood,  Coal, 
^^  Straw  or  Petroleum.  6  or  8  H.  P. 
Mounted  on  sUdi  or  on  wheels. 
TBUMAK.  HOOKBB  *  OO  Si 


8m  FrMieUMio. 


SHIP  YOUR  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

 TO  

DAIRYMEN'S  UNION, 

118,  J  15,  117  &  lie  DAVIS  STRKBT, 
SAN  FRANOISOO. 

And  geoure  the  quickest  and  best  returns.    If  yoa  are 
not  a  member  Join  now. 


g  M  Cariiet  Mmi 


We  will  send  yon  ovi 
large     Fall  Oatalogv*) 

Free,  which  will  show  yov 
how  $'0  per  day  can  be  made  oi 
this  machine. 

We  have  hundreds  ot  tegtl 
mouials  and  many  sworn  affl 
davits  which  prove  the  capacit; 
of  this  Loom  to  be  100  yard 
per  day,  and  upwards. 

There  is  a  fine  opening  for  i 
food  business  in  your  town 
Write  to-day  for  oirculais. 

Mentlon'this  paper.  Addrei 


C.  H.  HEBCOMB.  323  WARREN  STREET,  DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

]PH.Aia-OIS    SMITH    cto  00-, 

MANUFACTIIRIIRS  OP   


LOWEST  PRICES. 
EASIEST  TKRMS. 
LAROKHT  STOCK. 
Oldest  Munlc  House. 

DBCKKR  RROM. 

F<SCHKR 


PIANOS 

KOHLER  &  CHASE, 
X8  O'Farrell  St.,  8.  F. 


KNABE 
HAINES 

A.L.Bancron  ACo. 
a088utt«rftt.,8.F, 


Bush  «fe  Gerts  I'lanos 

Parlor  Organs 
InstallmontB  Rentals 

PIANOS 


I  FOfc  TO-^TCiw  x^at:eih.  xvo3PL:K:ei. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes 

'  NO.  180  BKALB  SXaBBT,  SAN  FRANOISOO.  OAL. 

Iron  cut.  punohedand  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required^  All  ki°d»  o' Tools  supplied  lot 
"         '  ^  nuking  Pipe.     Estimates  given  when  required.    Aro  P^P*"^, '  '  *" 
lUM  Of  PlpM  with  •  «ompa«ltlon  of  Coal  Tar  and  Agphaltum, 


Mat  21,  1892. 
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Store  Your  Grain  Where  Your  Best  Interests  Will  Always 

Be  Consulted. 

GRANGERS'"'^^WAREHOUSE, 

CAPACITY  OF  WAREHOUSE,      -      -       -       50,000  TONS. 


Grain  Received  on  Storage,  for  Shipment  and  for  Sale  on  Consignment. 


We  Solicit  Your  STORAGE  for  the  COMING  SEASON,  Being  Confident  that 

the  Result  wiil  be  More  Than  Satisfactory. 

For  Particulars  and  Rates,  address  all  communications  to  our  San  Francisco  office  and  they  will  be  promptly  attended  to.  Parties 
desiring  Storage  will  please  apply  early. 

GRANGERS'    BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION, 


ROOT'S  STEEL  OR  IRON  SPIRAL  RIVETED  WATER  PIPE. 


8  TO  24  INCHES 
DIAMETER. 


f  a  TO  26  FEET 
LENGTHS. 


OONNEOTIONS 

 AND  

FITTINGS 

TO  SUIT  SERVICE 
SEQUIBED. 


Unrivalled  for  WATER  WORKS,  HYDRAULIC  MINING,  IRRIGATION,  Etc.,  as  has  been  Proved  by  Fourteen  Years  Practical  Experience. 


VMtorr:   Ore«npo)nt,  U  I. 
■•w  York  OIBm;   t»  CUfl  Street. 


Pacific  Coast  Office,  23  Davis  Street,  San  Francisco. 

THE  QEO.  F.  BBERHARD  COMPANY,  Managers. 
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THIS  COMPLETE   KIT   OF  TOOI^S 

Send  for  No.  16  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

TRDMAH,  HOOKER  &C0.,  San  Ffanclsco. 


BECK  FRUIT  EVAPORATOR 

Tblt  unequaled  apparatus  Is  oonstnicted  on  a  new  and 
novel  principle,  by  which  Its  capacity  for  rapid  and  uni- 
form evaporation  ot  fruit  is  attained  to  a  degree  that  la 
wonderful.  It  creates  a  rapid  and  continuous  current  of 
hot  air  and  distributes  It  equally  and  uniformly  over 
every  portion  of  the  Irnit  surface,  carrier  off  every  par- 
ticle of  moisture  as  fast  as  extracted  and  leaves  the  fruit 
bright  and  clear  and  of  excellent  flavor. 

Send  for  circulars.  Address 

T.  &  W.  A.  BECK, 

WatsonvlUe. 


unTiyr  hercdles 
"""'"^  Bas  and  Gasoline 


POWER 


ENGINES 

  Have  fewer  parts,  and  are 

^■■■■HHHH^^  therefore  less  likely  to  get  out 
of  order  than  any  other  gas  or  gasoline  engines  now 
bullu  Just  light  the  burner,  turn  the  wheel,  and  it 
rum  all  day.   

MAKES  NO  SMELt.  OR  DIBT. 

Ko  doable  or  fUse  explosions,  so  frequent  with  the 
unreliable  spark, 


Vor  Blmpllclty  It  Beats  the  World. 

It  Oils  Itself  Automatically, 

Ko  Batteries  or  Klectric  Spark> 

It  ftmit  with  a  Cheaper  Orade  of  Gasoline  than  HDy 
other  Engine, 


roft  UasClltPtJVK  CtBCULARn  APPtT  TO 

PALMSR  &  REV,  MANUFACTURERS, 

San  Franolsco,  Cal.  and  Portland,  Or. 


ERT£l  S  VfCTOR 


HAY  PRESS' 


GEO. ER  TELA  C  O.  OUIN  C  Y,  I  LL 


BEST    TREE  WASH. 

"Greenbank"  99  degrees  POWDERED  CAUSTIC 
HODA  (tests  99  1-10  per  cent)  recommended  by  the 
highest  authorities  In  the  State.  Also  Common  Caustic 
H'xla  and  Potash,  etc.,  tor  sale  by 

T.  W.  JACKSON  A  CO., 
Manufacturers'  Agents, 
I04  Harkat  St.  and  S  nallfornla  St..  8.  F. 


DBWBT  A  UO.,  PATENT  AQBNTS.  220 
MMkstSi,  aan  rianotKO.   Ilsrator,  11  Froat  St 


THE  BEST 


-IS  THE- 


CHEAPEST. 


DON'T  BUY 

—  AN  — 

INFERIOR 
ARTICLE 

Because  it  is  more 
profltablo  to  some 
one  else. 


SQUIRREL  AND  GOPHER  EXTERMINATOR! 

IN   1-LB.  AND  5-LB.  CANS. 


No  story  need  be  told  ot  the  Cyclone  or  of  the  number  that  have  been  sold.  They  oan  be  seen  working  In 
every  Inhabited  [art  of  the  Pacific  Slope  whilst  hundreds  are  exported  every  year. 

The  Cyclone  mill  Is  not  an  experiment,  but  acknowledged  by  all  who  have  used  it  to  be  the  most  powerful  and 
durable  mill  on  the  market. 

It  Is  simple  in  construction,  has  no  cogs  or  complicated  gearing  to  get  out  of  order.  Has  only  three  principal 
bearings,  heavily  babbited  boxes  and  self  oiling  apartments. 

The  wheel  and  vane  of  the  Cyclone  (which  are  the  most  durable  parts  ot  any  solid  wheel  mill)  are  made  strong 
and  ot  well  seasoned  wood  finished  with  the  best  lead  and  oil  which  neither  blister  In  the  sun  nor  is  consumed  by  rust 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  to 

Pacific  Manufacturing  Company, 

575  MISSION  ST.,  SAN  FSANCISCO.  GAL. 

Manufacturers  and  Jobbers  of  Windmills,  Pumps,  Tanks,  TUBULAR 
WELL  TOOLS,  Pipe,  Fittings,  Etc..  Etc 


FRESNO  CANAL.  DITCHING  AND  LEVELING  SCRAPERS. 

FiBBBAUQH,  Cal.  (Pobo  Farm),  November  8,  1889. 
Mr.  Jab.  PoRTionB,  Fresno,  Cal.— DsAR  Sir:  .In  answer  to  yours  ot  6th  Inst.,  will  say  that  I  tukve  found 
your  new  style  four-horse  Scraper  the  best  all-round  Scraper  I  have  yet  tried.   Respectfully  yours, 

^^^^^^^^  J.  W.  SCHMITZ,  Supt  MiUer  &  Lux. 

SEND  FOB  OATALOaDB  AND  PBICB  LIST. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 


AMERICAN  EXCHANGE  HOTEL, 


-I 
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30 
30 


Roonasaad  Board  by  the  Day.  $1  to  $I.BO;  by  the  Week,  $6  to  $10;  bj  the  Month, |!S5  to  $40. 

Good  Rooms  and  Klogant  Tttble.    Meals,  26c.   Single  Rooms,  bOo.    Free  'Bus. 


I SEND  FOB   DKSORIPTIVK   PAMPHLET  FZ=l.X3Xa. 
How  to  Acquire  Bookkeepingr  and  Business  within  100 
Hours— A  Rare  Chance. 

■     U.  K.  HTARKWSATHBB  CO.,  SSO  8»nsoin«  Street,  8»n  Fr«noiM«,  0»1. 


Cojiiini^^iop  (Ilerchapt3. 


DALTON  BROS., 

Commission  Mercliants 

— AMD  DEUiKia  or  

CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON  PRODUCE. 

Qreen  and  Dried  Fruits, 
Grain,  Wool,  Hides,  Beans  and  Potatoes. 

Advances  made  on  Oonslsnmenta. 
308  ft  310  Davit  St.,         San  Franoiioo 

[P.  O.  Box  1B86.] 
j^Oonaignments  Solicited. 


ALLISON,GRAY&CO. 

BOl,  60S,  60B.  607  Si  600  Front  St., 
And  800  Washhigtoo  St,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

GREEN  and  DRIED  FRUITS, 

POUI.TRT,EOGS,GABIB,OBAIN,PBODUO]g 
AND  WOOL. 


MOORE.  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 


-AND- 


Generai  Commission  lillerchants, 

810  California  St.,  S.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 


<9'Per80nal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal  advances 
made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of  interest. 


WETMORE  BROTHERS. 

CommissioD  Merchants. 

GREEN  AND  DRIED  FRUIT,  NUTS, 
PRODUCE,  POULTRY,  EGGS, 
HIDES,  PELTS,  ETC. 

OONSIONUENTS  SOLICITED.    PROUPT  RETURNS. 

418,  416  ^1  417  Washington  St., 
(P.  0.  Box  2099.)  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


[ISTABUSHID  1864.) 

6E0RGE  MORROW  «  CO., 

HAY  and  GRAIN 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 
30  Olay  Street  and  38  Ooramerolal  Street 

lAH  FsABOIBOe,  OAL. 
JV  SHIPPIHO  ORDERS  A  SPBCiALTT.'M 


EVELETH  ft  NASH, 
COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  Dealers  in  Fmit,  Prodnoe,  Poaltry,  Game,  Egg* 
Hides,  Pelts,  TaUow,  etc.,  1S2  Front  St.,  and  111,  tSS 
'i26  and  S87  Washington  St..  San  Francisco. 


8RANGERS'  BANK 

OF  CALIFORNIA, 
SAN    FBANOISOO,   O  A  L. 

Incorporated  April,  18T4. 


^^^^^^^^^^ 

^^^^ 

AnthorlEed  Ospltal  $1,000,000 

Capital  paid  np  and  Reserve  Fand  800,000 
DlTldends  paid  to  Stockholder*. . .  780,000 

OFFICERS. 

A.  D.  LOGAN  President 

I.  C.  STEELE  Vice-President 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIEB  Cashier  and  Manager 

FRANK  Mcmullen  secretary 

General  Banking.  Deposits  received,  Gold  and  Silver. 
Bills  of  Exohaogn  boaght  and  sold.  Loans  on  wheat  and 
country  produce  a  specialty. 

Janoarv  1.  1892  A  HONTPKLLIER.  Manager. 

JAUES  U.  HAVEN.  THOMAS  E.  HAVEN, 

Notary  Publia 

HAVEN  &  HAVEN, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELORS  AT  LAW, 

No.  880  California  Street, 
Telephone  No.  1740.  SAN  rBAHClSCO,  OAL. 

HIP  I  I  CllPPllLV^!ll<i^Water.eat.ai 
WW  I"  I    I    ^*''*"^^*"'<l''a.'>lt<:hlng.  Pump. 

■  ■      ^  ^The  American  Well  Works,  Aurora.llL 

»-i3S.Canai,St.,CHICAGO,ILL.  I  -  ^  , 

KfcM  Strut.  DALLAS,  TEXAS,  f  ' 


May  21,  1892. 
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Market  Review. 


San  Fkancisco,  May  18, 1892. 

Clear  skies  and  wanner  weather,  It  not  toUowed  by 
devastating  hot  north  winds,  are  doing  no  little  in 
restoring  general  confidence  by  giving  assurance  of 
good  crops.  The  local  money  markets  continue  easy 
and  in  favor  of  borrowers  on  giltedged  security. 
There  is  a  growing  impression  that  there  will  soon 
set  in  a  growing  demand  for  funds  for  moving  crops 
and  speculative  and  other  purposes. 

Foreign  Trade  Review. 

LoNBON,  May  16.— The  Mark  Lane  Express  fays: 
There  are  large  supplies  of  English  wheat;  prices  of 
fine  samples  are  maintained,  but  lower  qualities 
show  a  decline  of  6d.  Foreign  wheats  show  an  aver- 
age decline  of  6d.  Corn  Is  in  good  demand  at  an  ad- 
vance of  6d.  Oats  are  dull  and  barley  is  unchanged. 
At  to-day's  market  wheat  declined  6d.  Flour  was 
sluggish,  values  being  barely  maintained.  Corn  and 
oat<  were  3d  dearer. 

Grain  Futures. 

Liverpool. 
The  foUoving  ue  the  closing  prices  paid  for  wheat  options 
per  ctl.  for  the  past  week: 

May.     June    July.     Aug.  Sept. 

Thursday  os'ljd  6all  d   6<U  d   fslUd   TsOU  d 

Friday  6slljd  6811  d  Bsllld  7s(H)  d  7sOOJd 

SaturdM   bsll^d   fislljd   eslljd   7sOO  d   7bOO  d 

Monday  6slljd  6810 jd  6811  d    6sllH  JsOOid 

Tuesday  63  8id  6i08Jd  68J9id  6sl0  d  6sl0  d 

The  following  are  the  pricsa  for  California  cargoes  for  off 
coast,  nearly  due  and  prompt  shipments  for  ibe  paat  week. 

Market 

O.  O.     P.  S.     N.  D.     for  P.  S.  Weather. 
Thursday  ..3780d    363  d    368  d       Quiet.  Fine. 

Friday  37s0d    36s  d    3»:8  d        Slow  Warmer. 

Saturday..  373  d     363  d    36s  d       Quiet.  Showery. 
Monday....36s9d     3^3  d    36s  d  Bteady. 
Tae*d'«y....37s  u    368  d    36s  d  Steady. 
To-day  s  cablegram  is  as  follows: 

Liverpool,  May  18.  -  Wheat,  red  very  dull  and  white 
firmly  heid.  California  spot,  7s  5id;  off  coast,  35s  6d;  just 
shipped,  36s;  nearly  due,  36s;  cargoes  off  coa3t  and  on  pas- 
tiage,  weaker;  Mark  Lane  wheat,  quiet. 

New  York. 

The  following  shows  the  closing  prices  of  wheat  for  the 
paet  week: 

Day.  May  June  July  Aug 

Thursdaf   U9i   150J     1511  ISUf 

Friday   l^'i   1511     1521  151i 

Saturday   150     15U|     15  J  151? 

Monday   148.i   149      149J  1493 

Tuesday   I48i   148i     1494  149 

The  fol'owlng  are  to-days'  telegram: 

New  York,  May  18.— Wheat,  835c  for  May,  89{c  for 
June,  89c  for  July,  SBJc  for  August,  89|c  for  Septenber,  and 
91i  for  December. 

Chicago,  May  18.  -  Wheat,  81c  for  May  and  80ic  for  July. 

San  Francisco. 

WHEAT. 

Buyer  Season.  Buyer  Aug.   Seller  1892. 

Thursday  149|    1491     H4      114      HO'i  146 

Friday   150      149|    140|  140J 

Saturday     140|     14  I 

Mond»y  143      Uisi     145i     145S     14i}  139} 

Tuesday  HHJ     U9t    140i  13y| 

The  following  are  to-day's  recorded  sales  on  Call: 
Wheat -Morning -Regular  Sessioa -B jyer  sea.son  —  100 
tona,  «1.4iJ.    Seller  189;i— 500  tons,  §1.40}  per  0  1. 

BARLEY. 
Buyer  Sea 'on.   Seller  Season.  December. 

Thorsday   9  J      981       99}      99}       h5  lu.i 

Friday  loOj      991    lO-j  1035 

Saturday   99       99  9J   

Monday  97}  96   

Tuesday   98       93         9.3      9;j      101 J  lOUi 

The  following  arj  to-days'  recorded  salen  on  Call. 
I-Barley  — Morning— Regular  Sctsiou— Buyer  season— 3f0 
ton«,  951c.  Seller  1892,  new— 100  tons,  94ic;  20u,  94c;  2i.O,  93ic 
per  ctl. 

Markets  by  Telegraph. 

Eastern  Wool  Markets. 

Nkw  York,  May  13.— The  feature  of  the  wool 
market6  this  week  is  an  active  demand  for  palled 
wools  The  scarcity  of  other  wools  has  forced  man- 
ufacturers to  turn  their  attention  to  this  grade,  and 
the  result  Is  that  only  a  small  amouut  of  wool  has 
been  disposed  of,  but  dealers  have  obtained  prices 
which  they  could  not  have  secured  a  month  ago. 
Fine  combings,  which  have  been  heretofore  very 
dull,  were  freely  bought  at  37  cts.  Supplies  of  B 
supers  IS  about  exhausted  while  A  supers  are  active 
and  firm.  Fleeces  are  quiet,  but  this  is,  in  a 
measure,  owing  to  a  lack  of  suitable  stock  and  not 
demand.  In  Texas  territories  and  California  wools 
there  is  little  doing.  Australian  wools  are  not  as 
active  as  they  were  a  week  ago.  Carpet  wools  are 
receiving  more  attention.  Some  large  sales  of  Cor- 
dova wools  are  reported.  China  woola  are  active  and 
firm.  Dealers  and  manufacturers  are  glvint;  con- 
siderable attention  to  reports  from  the  wool  sections. 
Advices  received  state  that  buyers  are  paying  as  high 
prices  as  they  did  a  year  ago  and  in  some  instances 
even  more.  Many  leading  dealers  believe  that  there 
Will  soon  be  a  general  advance  In  wool  values. 
Considering  the  advanced  production  of  the  mills 
and  the  large  amount  of  wool  used,  such  a  move- 
ment ceems  possible,  if  not  probable. 

New  York,  May  16.— Wool  has  a  shadowy  sort  of 
better  condition,  not  that  prices  for  present  supplies 
are  In  any  way  improved,  but  because  lines  and 
remnants  are  going  out  of  the  way  of  new  to  such  an 
encouraging  extent.  The  strong  tone  of  London  is 
also  a  baiils  of  confidence  for  dealers.  Manufacturers 
however,  say  they  must  fight  against  a  material  ad- 
vance In  the  face  of  goods  gone  out  and  yet  to  go  to 
meet  the  easy-priced  plane  that  distributors  and  con- 
sumers have  bef»me  used  to.  Still  it  is  generally 
conceded  that  wool  is  at  bottom  prices  and  holders 
who  have  weathered  the  tiresome  protraction  of 
unpaying  returns  have  a  right  to  feel  hopeful  There 
ha«  been  considerable  trade  at  piimal  points,  but 
cautl  )n  prevails  again,  and  it  is  quite  apparent  the 
new  clip  will  not  stand  hurried  heavy  marketing. 

BosTo.v,  May  IB.— Sales  amounted  10  1,486  008 
domeatic  and  1,240,000  foreign.  The  sales  include 
half  a  million  Australian  at  32(^40  cts.;  25,000  Cal- 
ifornia spring  at  17@20  cts.  and  :iO,000  fall  at  private 
terms. 

Philadblfhia,  May,  16.— Trading  hag  been  light, 
the  remaining  fine  lots  being  held  for  more  money, 
which  restricts  business. 

Wheat  Statistics  and  European 
Markets. 

Wbw  YOUR,  May  IS.— Bradslreefs  statistics  of  avail- 
able wheat  stocks  indicate  that  with  a  continuance 
of  the  rat«  of  exports,  rfcpr>rted  for  three  weeks  pa«t, 
the  United  States  will  carry  over  about  as  much 
available  and  probably  more  invisible  wheat  in 
July  than  on  that  date  in  1801.  Exports  of  wheat 
for  both  coa«t«  thl.<i  week  (and  flour  as  wheat)  equal 
8.621  .W>  bnshels,  contrasted  with  a  weekly  average 
of  Z,Vl»,W)  bniihels  during  the  previous  three  weeks 
and  with  1,U(1.00(J  bushels  in  thr;  second  week  of 
May,  A  f^/jncensus  of  Kurofxian  expert  opinion 

as  u>  the  prospective  price  of  wneat  Is  cabled  as 
follows:   It  depends  on  the  weather  and  crop  re 


ports,  meanwhile  the  general  opinion  among  Euro 
pean  authorities  Is  that  the  lowest  price  has 
been  touched  this  season,  although  sutiicient 
supplies  are  practically  assured.  European  crop 
prospecis  generally  are  below  the  average,  though 
probably  not  much. 

Eastern  Markets  for  Fresh  Fruit. 

Chicago,  May  17.— California  cherries  in  larger  sup- 
ply and  easier;  boxes,  8@10  fts.  white,  82®^.25;  8@10 
lbs.  black,  82.@2  30. 

Eastern  Dried  Fruit  Markets. 

New  YoRk,  May  16;— Peaches— Unpeeled  are  scarce 
and  strong  at  8>^@9>^  els.  Prunes  are  in  few  hands 
and  firm.  Raisins  are  working  out  well,  consider- 
able cheap  stock  going  west.  Bags  r^nge  from  3J<J@ 
4>^cts.;  for  three-crown  layers  there  is  a  wide 
range  at  90c@81.30.  Apricots  are  firm  at  9>^@10  cts. 
boxes.  Extras  are  tending  upward.  Small  con- 
signments of  cherries  have  been  sold  at  $8@6.68  per 
box. 

Chicago,  May  16 —California  dried  fruits  remain 
very  steady.  Raisins  are  quoted  a  little  quiet  and 
slow,  but  peaches,  prunes  and  apricots  of  good  qual- 
all  sell  well.   Of  the  latter  kind  the  supply  Is  small. 

Eastern  Hop  Markets. 

New  York,  May  16  —Hops  are  quiet;  trading  is 
chieflv  in  prime  at  26@27  cts.;  choice  Stale  and  coast 
are  held  at  28  cts.  but  are  not  offered  freely;  500  bales 
of  State  were  sold  to  liquidate  an  old  contract.  The 
London  market  is  firmer,  helping  faith  in  ton  grades; 
options  are  quiet;  June,  California,  bid  and  asked, 
25@27  cts. 

General  Remarks  and  Statistics. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  of  produce  at  this  port  for  7  days  ending  May 
16,  '92,  were  as  follows : 


Flour,  qr.  sks  153.  F36 


Wheat,  ctls. 
Barley,  "  . 
Rye,  "  . 
Oats,  "  . 
Corn,  "  , 
Butter,  "  . 

do  bxs  . 

do  bbls  . 

do  k  gs  . 

do  tubs  . 

do  i  bi3 


70,977 
11,499 
996 
624 
3,476 
1,463 
857 

"21 
10 
4  3 


Bran,       sks    12,955 

Buckwheat  "  

Middlings   "   3,539 

Chicory,  bbls   130 

Hop  •. 
Wool, 
Hay,  t 
Straw, 
Wine,  gi 
Brandy, 


....  1,795 
...  2,722 
94 

....284,676 
....  10.630 
Raisins,  bxs    7,375 


Honey,  cs 


tCheese,  ctls   1,026  Peanuts, sk 

do    biB   78  Walnuts  ' 


Eggs,    doz    34,690 

do      '■  Eastern   58,300 

Beans,  sks   26,406 

Potatoes,  sks   16,506 

Unions,      *'    3  3o9 
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Almonds "   

Mustaid  '*   

Flax  •'   

Popcorn  "   

Broom  corn,  bbls. . . . 


*overl'd,  88  ctls.   t  Overland,  683  ctls. 

Receipts  Outside  of  California. 

The  receipts  of  certain  articles  of  produce  from  Oregon, 
Washington  and  other  distant  points  compare  as  follows  . 

July  1,  '9j  to  July  1,  '91  to 
May  19.  '91.    May  14,  '92. 

Flour,  i  sks   355.53?  432,781 

Wheat,  ctls    1,361,056  1,272,513 

Barley,    "    269,912  51,533 

Oats,      "    337,047  414,528 

Wool,  bales    6,100  6,933 

Hops,     "    443  431 

Rye,  sks   210  3,498 

Potatoes  sks   99,818  136,124 

Cereals. 

Yesterday's  cables  from  London  report  as  follows: 
Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  week  end- 
ing May  17th:  Flour,  bbls.,  176,000;  wheat,  qrs., 
202,000,  Stock  on  hand  May  1st:  Wheat,  260,0j0@ 
27O,0j0  qrs;  flour,  270, 000@280,000  bbls.  Amount  of 
wheat  and  flour  on  passage  May  17th:  To  United 
Kingdom,  2,831,000  qis;  to  Continent,  1,473,000  qrs 
Farmers'  delivery  of  wheat  for  week  ending  May 
14lh,  84,587  qrs;  average  price,  31s  7d. 

New  York  mail  advices  to  May  11  report  as  follows: 
"  Cold  and  stormy  weather  in  the  East,  West,  South- 
west and  JNorthwest  has  reduced  the  volume  of  gen- 
eral trade  in  all  but  the  Southern  cities  and  Sit  the 
croakers  to  work  talking  of  short  crops.  But  a  good 
authority  says,  concerning  the  issues  of  the  season, 
that  it  is  well  to  refer  10  the  crop  and  weather  con- 
ditions of  a  J  ear  ago,  when  the  greatest  crop  of  spring 
wheat  ever  known  was  raised  In  the  West.  On  May 
8lh  the  Signal  Service  reported  cold  weather  of  un- 
usual severity  prevailing  over  the  country,  and  later 
frosts  than  ever  previously  recorded.  On  May  10th 
the  Uovernment  report  stated  that  spring  plowing 
had  been  delayed  first  by  wet  weather  and  stejidily 
by  dry  weather.  The  proportion  of  spring  wheat 
planted  was  only  68.8  per  cent,  against  77  per  cent  as 
the  average  of  a  number  of  years.  On  May  13th  the 
North  and  South  Dakota  crop  bulletin  said,  in  the 
North  State  seeding  had  been  interrupted  by  rain 
and  cold,  and  only  a  little  more  than  half  had  been 
done.  On  May  18th  a  Chicago  paper  stated  that  the 
spring  wheat  seeding  through  Minnpsota  and  the  Da- 
kolas  had  been  practically  completed,  and  the  lar- 
gest proportion  of  It  was  above  ground.  80  the  sea- 
son IS  by  no  means  too  late  for  abundant  crops." 

While  the  above  may  be  very  well  lor  bears  to  put 
out,  yet  the  fact  remains  that  there  was  a  large  fall- 
ing off  in  the  acreage  seeded  to  wheat  this  season, 
and  therefore  it  will  not  be  possible  to  have  so  large 
a  crop  outturn  in  this  year  as  there  was  in  last  year. 

The  movement  of  wheat  at  the  East  this  year  ofiers 
some  food  for  reflection,  as  well  as  for  the  inner  man. 
The  arrivals  at  points  in  the  Central  States  up  to  May 
7  were  as  follows  since  July  1: 

1891-92.  1890-91. 

Winter   66,3O6,(j00        27,'248  000 

Spring  158,894,000  78,885,009 


Total  225,200,000  105,633.000 

This  movement  of  spring  wheat  of  159,000,000  bush- 
els Is  from  a  crop  of  219,000,000  bushels,  while  the 
movement  of  56  OuO.OOO  bushels  of  winter  wheat  Is 
from  a  crop  of  391,000,000  bubhels,  showing  that  with 
the  greatest  crop  on  record  the  consumption  In  the 
thickly  settled  parts  of  the  country  is  increasing  rap- 
idly, while  the  spring  wheat  country,  which  is  poor 
and  spar.sely  settled,  has  a  larger  margin  to  sell. 

The  official  figures  of  the  Ausiro-Uungarian  ex- 
ports for  the  seven  months  of  the  present  cereal  cam- 
paign amount  to  142,0:i0  qrs.  of  wheat,  120,000  qrs.  of 
rye.  against  622,000  qrs.  ot  wheat  and  5000  qrs.  of  rye 
last  year. 

Advices  from  St.  Petersburg,  April  25,  state  that 
prices  01  grain  in  the  famine  provinces  are  falling 
rapidly. 

Advices  from  Belgium  are  that  the  growing  wheat 
crop  Is  in  unfavorable  shape  and  that  one-fourth  of 
the  area  has  been  replaced  with  oats. 

The  local  wheat  market  U  easy  and  lower  under 
strong  bear  inllueiice  and  a  now  general  dispoi>ition 
shown  by  speculative  holders  to  sell.  Improved  crop 
prospects  have  contributed  to  the  weaker  tone,  in 
the  face  of  only  fairly  favorable  crop  advices  from 
Europe  and  also  from  the  Eastern  States.  Several 
vessels  were  chartered  during  the  past  week  for  spot 
loading  and  an  equally  large  number  for  new  crop 
loading.  Ships  in  port  are  held  with  considerable 
firmness.  There  is  less  disposition  manifested  to 
take  up  vessels  to  arrive,  exporters  contenting  them- 
selves to  follow  the  market.  'Ihis  course  is  probably 
induced  by  reason  of  the  large  disengaged  tonnage 
in  port  and  the  steadily  increasing  available  supply 
on  the  way  10  Paf'iHc  Coast  ports. 

The  receii^ts  of  barley  have  been  light.  The  feed 
demand  in  the  interior  is  taking  unusually  large 
quantities.  The  market  shows  a  fair  degree  of 
steadiness.  Crop  advices  are  favorable.  The  yield 
will,  without  some  unfavorable  eVent,  be  much 
larger  than  had  been  estimated,  while  the  grade  will 


be  fair  to  choice  with  large  quantities  of  bright  color. 

Oats  are  in  light  supply  with  a  good  demand  rul- 
ing. While  the  market  shows  considerable  strength, 
no  improvement  in  prices  is  expected  to  rule  this 
side  of^ new  crop  season. 

Corn  is  in  good  supply,  with  a  heavy  tone  reported. 
Both  the  export  and  home  demand  are  of  a  sluggish 
characier.   <;ropJadvices  are  more  favorable. 

Rye  Is  weak  and  heavy. 

Feedstuff. 

B'an  and  middlings  are  barely  steady.  Rolled 
barley  and  leed  meal  are  weaker  with  concessions 
ob  aiuable.  Notwithstanding  good  matured  pasture 
the  demand  for  ground  feed  continues  fairly  active. 

Notwitktitanding  that  there  is  more  or  less  selling 
pressure  of  old  and  of  new  damaged  by  rains,  the 
market  holds  strong  under  a  free  feeding  demand. 
The  quantity  that  Is  being  fed  out  is  said  to  be  larger 
than  before  knowiL  With  continued  clear  and  warm 
weather  haying  will  become  quite  general  within  the 
next  ten  days-  The  crop  outturn  is  as  yet  a  disputed 
point;  many  contend  that  more  fields  will  be  harves- 
ted for  grain  than  were  expected,  while  others  claim 
that  admitting  this  to  be  correct  yet  the  late  favorable 
weather  has  made  It  possible  to  cut  a  larger  number 
of  fields  for  hay. 

Dairy  Produce. 

Hot  weather  the  past  three  days  has  caused  a 
stronger  selling  pressure  in  dairy  produce.  The 
trades,  aa  usual  under  such  circumstances,  are  offish 
and  not  disposed  to  buy  beyond  immediate  wants. 

Butter  is  coming  in  very  freely.  Considerable 
quantities  of  that  received  show  the  bad  effects  of 
cows  feeding  more  or  less  In  weedy  pastures.  The 
warm  weather  causes  receipts  to  come  in  soft  and  un- 
desirable for  the  better  class  of  trade. 

Cheese  continues  to  sink  under  free  receipts  and 
only  a  fair  call.  The  quality  averages  better  and 
more  uniform  than  the  run  of  former  seasons. 

Cool  weather  has  admitted  of  Eastern  eggs  being 
brought  in  in  most  excellent  condition,  with  the 
quality  comparing  favorably  with  best  ranch.  Now 
that  we  are  having  hot  weather  it  is  questionable 
if  the  quality  will  keep  up.  Strictly  choice  fresh 
laid  eggs  sell  at  a  slight  advance  on  our  outside 
quotations  for  selected. 

Vegetables. 

Warm  growing  weather  Is  forcing  vegetables  and 
consequently  the  markets  are  being  liberally  supplied 
with  much  better  varieties.  Choice  canning  peas 
are  too  high  for  free  buying  by  canners,  but  com- 
mons are  in  ample  supply  and  cheap.  Canners  will 
soon  be  able  to  run  to  full  capacity.  String  beans 
are  slowly  sinking  in  price,  as  are  summer  squashes 
and  other  spring  vegetables 

Onions  are  in  liberal  supply  and  as  new  improve 
in  quality,  market  prices  set  in  favor  of  buyers. 

New  potatoes  are  fairly  firm,  with  a  free  overland 
demand  ruling.  Oregon  Btirbanks  from  last  year's 
ciop  sell  well,  provided  they  are  in  good  condition. 

Fruit. 

A  change  In  the  weather  from  cool  to  warm  is 
forcing  early  fruits  to  maturity,  and  therefore  it  is 
claimed  that  our  market  will  soon  be  weil  supplied. 
It  is  very  generally  claimed  that  all  varieties  will 
show  a  much  better  quality  tban  they  did  in  last 
year.  They  will  have  a  choice  fruity  flavor  and  be 
much  better  keepers  owing  to  their  being  firmer. 

The  receipts  of  cherries  are  increasing.  Prices  are 
slowly  shading  off. 

Berries  are  coming  in  only  fairly  free,  barely  suffi- 
cient to  meet  trade  wants.  Strawberries  sold  well 
up,  but  at  the  close  they  are  weaker.  Gooseberries 
and  raspberries  are  lower.  Currents  are  beginning 
to  come  In;  the  crop  promises  to  be  large. 

In  dried  fruits  and  raisins  there  is  nothing  new  to 
report. 

Reports  from  the  vineyards  are  more  encouraging. 
The  cool,  showery  weather  during  the  past  three 
weeks  was  greatly  in  their  favor. 

Lemons  and  limes  are  meeting  with  a  better  de- 
mand. Choice  oranges  are  hard  to  get.  The  Ontario 
Record  gives  the  following  tabulated  statement  of  the 
oranges  and  lemons  shipped  from  that  place  so  far  in 
this  season: 

Oranges,  Lemons, 
boxes.  boxes. 

December   400  80 

January   438  268 

February   305  80 

March  4.780  133 

April  1,957  176 

Total  7,880  737 

The  season's  total  will  exceed  35  carloads,  more 
than  the  estimates. 

Wool. 

Naturally,  cold,  rainy  weather  causes  the  receipts 
of  wool  to  fall  oft,  but  with  warmer  weather  receipts 
are  expected  to  increase.  Considerable  free  and 
light  wools  are  being  picked  up  in  the  country  for 
shipment  to  the  East.  In  our  market,  a  good  market 
and  free  buying  is  reported.  Scourers  are  running  to 
lull  capacity.  Some  grades  of  wool  are  slightly 
firmer. 

Live  Stock. 

The  market  for  bullocks,  mutton  sheep  and  hogs  i^ 
weak,  with  concessions  obtainable  on  present  quota- 
tions. Warm  weather  keeps  retail  butcher's  orders 
confined  to  daily  requirements,  except  where  they 
are  provided  with  cold  storage  facilities.  Work 
horses  for  farm  and  railroad  are  meeting  with  a  fair 
inquiry. 

Miscellaneous. 

From  reliable  advices  up  to  May  11,  the  following  sum- 
mary tonnage  movement  is  compiled: 

r-On  the  way^  ^In  port-^ 

1892          1891.  18a2.  1891. 

San  Francisco  242,135      260,221  *tl41,625  65,309 

San  Diego                 18,869       17,591  4,061   

San  Pedro                  11,389         7,575  ....  T 

Oregon                       25,743       36,572  18,266    f  16,346 

Puget  Sound   18.140       34,448    J 

Totals  316,277      356,4.9         163,952  81,655 

'Engaged  for  wheat,  1892,  18,075;  1891,  46,S9t  fFdi  new 

crop  loading,  14,789. 

The  statistics  of  produce  exports  from  this  port  from 

July  Ist  to  May  lltb,  compiled  from  the  most  reliable 
sources  aggregate  as  follows: 

1891-92.  1891-91. 

Wheat,  ctls. . . ;  12,506,204  12,470  809 

Flour,  bbls                                       954,932  1,082,720 

Barley,  ctls                                  1,005,734  291,854 

Poultry  holds  strong  under  moderate  receipts  and 
a  good  demand. 

Beans  continue  firm,  with  red  varieties  only  show- 
ing weakness,    rirop  advices  are  more  favorable. 

In  hops  there  is  nothing  new  to  report.  For  new 
crop,  buyers  and  growers  are  apart  in  their  views. 


Live  Stock. 


BEEF. 

Stall  fed  fi(» 

OivttfA,  eitra  

First  qualitr   5  @ 

Recond  qnality  4^^  ' 

Third  ([liallty  4  @ 

Bulls  and  thinOows...]  @ 
VKAL. 

Range,  heavy  5  ® 

Do  light  6  @ 

Dairy  6  S 


MUTTON. 

Wethers   7  »— 

Ewea   6iO— 

Do  Spring   8  @— 

HOGS. 

Light,  $  lb,  cents         51@  — 

Hoafy   - 

Feeders  Sf9  4 

Stook  Hogi.  - 


Prices  Current. 

GENERAL  PRODUCE. 


Extra  choice  In  Kood  packages  fetch  an  advance  on  (op 
qaotatlous,  while  very  poor  (rrados  sell  less  than  the  Icwo. 
qioutlons.  Wednesoay,  May  18.  18i2 

BEANS  AND  PEAS.     1  FL<JUR. 

B»yo,  ctl  2  f  O  ®  2  20  <5xtra,  OltyMliU  4  65  @  4  75 

Butter   3  SO  @  3  05  iDoOountryMJUs  4  50  @  4  75 


Pea 

Red  

Pink  

amsllWblte  ., 

Large  White.... 

Uma   2  20  @ 

B'ld  Peas.hlkeye  1  3U  @  1  00 

Do  grfPD   1  5J  roe  2  CO 

DDNlies   1  30  §  1  40 

dpllt   4  50  @  5  50 

BUTTER. 
CaL  Poor  to  fatr.tt.  15  (g 
Do  good  to  choice  18  (jet 
Do  Giltedged...  —  @ 
Do  Orearaery  rolls  —  @ 
Do  doGiltedge..  —& 

Eastern   —  @ 

CHEESE. 
Oal.  choice  mild     —  (g 
Do  fair  to  good      7  <st 
Do  gilt  edged..     —  @ 
Voung  Am<^rlca    —  @ 

EGGS. 
Oal.  ranch,  doz.     18  ® 
Do  do  selected . .     —  @ 

Do  store   16  (g 

Eastern   16  @  18 

FEED 

Bran,  ton          17  00  @]8  00 

feedmeal          26  00  @28  CO 

Sr'd  Barley....  22  00  @23  60 


2  20  (8  2  75   luperline   2  75      3  10 

2  15  @  2  40  NUTH-JoBBlNo" 

1  90  @  2  05  '  Walnuts,  CaL  Si  *  &  — 
J  20  S  2  55  D  J  Choice               6  <»  — 

2  20  @  2  45  Do  pai^r  Bhell..  7  ^ee  — 
2  20  @  2  40  Almonds,  »f t  shl.    10  ft?  — 

Paper  nhell   12  (Jf  - 


Hard  Shell   6  (oc 

Brazil   6i'g 

Pncaus  small. . .  11  W 
Do  large   WM 

—  Peaiiute   l\i 

—  Filberts   lOlS 

27  I  Hickory   7  @ 

20  Chestnuts   \U® 

20i  ONIONS. 

SiWtr  8kin,Cholce 

per  ctl   1  75  @  2  00 

V»lt  to  Good...  1  00  ®  1  50 

Cut   50  S  - 

New  Reds   50  (g  95 

I  POTATOES. 

_  'Early  Eo*!,  ctl.     25®  40 

Burbank. Seedling,  60  ^  70 

_  Do  d  )  Oregon..  I  80  @  1  25 

,o  Drj  Huriiboldl,.     40  W  75 

,  Klver  lieds                 ft  eO 

New  P-erless.  .    8 J  «  1  10 

Karly  Rose            85  (a  1  15 

POULTRY. 


n 

8 
13 
16 

.12i 
8 
16 


Middlings  19  50  mi  OJ  I  Hens,  doz   6  00  @  8  50 

Oil  Cake  Meal..  (325  00  iRoosters.old....  6  53  S  8  CO 

Manhattan  Food  W  owt.  7  50  lUo  young   8  00  012  00 


HAY. 

Wheat,  per  ton.  12  00  @  — 

Do  choice   @15  00 

vVheat  and  Oat«10  00  ral3  50 


1  Broilers,  small..  2  00      3  75 

Do  large   4  50      6  00 

Fryers   6  00  @  8  Oj 

Ducks   6  00  S  9  00 


WUd  Oats  10  OO  @  Geese,  pair          1  25  0  1  30 

Cultivated  do.. 10  00  @  Gosliuga    1  25  @  2  00 

Barley  10  00  @12  00  [I'urkeya,  Oobl'r.     18  (g  18 

Alfalfa   8  00  @10  00  Turkeys,  Hens. .     16  @  18 

—  Manhattan  Egg 


Clover 

Straw  bale   45  (g  60 

GRAIN.  ETC. 
Barley,  feed,  ctl.     96}«  — 

Do  Choice   1  Oil's  — 

Do  Brewing  1  05  @  — 

Do  do  Choice...  1  15  @  — 
Do  doGiltedge..  1  18|@  — 
Do  Chevalier....  1  05  @  1  40 
Dodo  Giltedge..  1  45  (g  1  50 

buckwheat   —  @  — 

Oom,  White....  1  32}(g  

Yellow,  large...  1  30  (g  

Do  small   1  32i@  

aats,  milling.. . .  1  4Bi*  — 
Peed,  Choice....  1  43Si  — 

Do  good   1  35  @  — 

Do  fair   1  30  (8  — 

Surprise   1  60  @  — 

Black  Oal   1  15  (c«  - 

Do  Oregon          1  30  @  — 

Gray   1  27J^e 

Eye   1  37ia  — 

Wheat,  milling. 
Giltedged....  1  E2i@  — 

D3  Choice   1  50  @  — 

Do  fairtogood..  1  48l@  — 
dblpping,  cfao'ce  1  — 

Do  good   1  iTij  'g  — 

Do  fair   1  43  «     -  ,  nrvvrv 

Common  1  Hi®     —  HONEY. 

Sonora   1  42J®  1  50  I  WTiiteComb,2-tti 

HOPb.  I  dodol-lbfram3 

1891  Choice  to  Ex.  25®     —  White  extracfd 
Fah  to  Good. . .     22  @    —  Amber  do 

I  Beeswax,  lb.... 


Food  ^  cwt. ..11  50  @  — 
PEOVISIONR 

Cal.Bacon,he'vy,B)  9ia  — 

Medium   iLjS  — 

Light   12  ®  - 

Lard   9  @  11 

Cal.  Sm'k'dBeet    Hi®  — 

Ham8,Cal8alt'd    10  @  — 

do  Eastern...     I2i®  — 
SEEDS. 

Alfalfa   12  ®  12i 

Clover,  Red....     14  @  15 

White   20  @  — 

Flaxseed   IJg  2 

Hemp   3j@  4 

Mustard,  yellow      3i®  4 

do  Brown , , , ,      3  @  3i 
WOOL. 
Spring,  18P2. 

Himib't  &Men'cino  16  @  20 


Sac'to  valley. . 
S  Joaquin  valley 
Icala'v  k  F'thll. 
Oregon  Eastern. 

do  valley  

ISo'n  Coast,  del. . 
Nevada  (Slate). 


16  @ 
11  ® 
15  @ 
10  @ 
-  ® 
10  ® 
15  @ 


8  ® 
10  '* 
6i@ 

5i8 

25  @ 


Fruits  and  Vegetables. 


Choice  selected.  In  good  packages,  fetch  an  advance  on  the 
lootations,  while  very  poor  grades  sell  lees  than  the  lower 


luotations. 

Limes,  Mex  ....  2  00  @  3  00 

Do  Cal   —  @  — 

Lemons,  box....     50  #  3  50 

Do  Sicily   5  00  (g  — 

Oranges,  Seed- 
Ungs 

Redlands  2  CO  @  2  50 

Riverside  1  50  @  2  00 

Los  Angeles..  1  25  ^  1  75 
Do  Navels— 

Redl  nds          4  CO  @  5  OO  Ifurnips,  ctl   50  @ 

Los  Angeles..  2  50  @  2  75  Cabbage,  100  lb«     40  @ 

Riverside          3  00      4  50  'Garlic,  ft>   8  @ 

Duarte   3  @  4  50  lSquash,Mrft,  tn  12  CO  (§15  OU 

Oranges  frosted  and  pnor'DuSummer,box  1  00  (a  2  CO 
sell  at  a  decline  of  Sl@$l  51  Tomatoes,  box.  2  @  3  50 
per  box  on  the  above  quota-  lAsparagus,  box  1  OJ  (g  — 
tions.  [Do  choice  to  ex  2  CO  @  — 
Strawberries,  per  chest—  Peas,  gr-'en,  sk.  50  @  — 
Longworth...  7  03  @13  00  Do  sweet   50  (3  1  CO 


Wednesday,  May  18, 1892. 
Cherries,  box 

Black   1  00  @  2  25 

Red   75  @  1  50 

White   60  (g  1  20 

Beets,  sk   —  (g  1  OO 

Carrots,  sk   50  (g  — 

Ukra,  dry,  tt)....  15  @  — 
Parsnips,  ctl. ...  —  @  1  25 
Peppers,  dry,  lb  10  @  — 
Do  green   —  @  — 


I2i 


Sharpness        6  00 

Gooseberries,  ^ 

pound   4  @  6 

Raspberries,  bkt  20  <9  35 
Currants  pr  dr  1  CO  @  1  25 


@  8  00  'Rhubarb,  box. 

String  Beans. . 

Do  do  wax  

Cucumbers,  doz 

Mushrooms   

Egg  Plant,  lb... 


30  ®  75 

5  fa  8 

6  @  8 
50  lA  1  25 
10  &  30 
-  (8  - 


Dried  fruits. 

The  quotations  given  below  are  for  average  prices  paid. 
Something  very  fancy  fetches  an  advance  on  the  highest  quo- 
tations while  poor  sells  slightly  below  the  lowest  quotations. 
Prices,  unless  otherwise  spedfi'd,  arefor  fruit  in  sacks;  add 
for  50-Ib.  boxes  }c  per  Tb.,  ajd  for  25-tt)  boxes,  |o  to  Ic  per  fti. 

APPLES.  Do  do  fancy   8  @— 

Sun-driol,  i's,  com'on  2h®  3J  Sun-dr, pl'd,  prime,bl.ll  @— 

Do  do  prime   31®  i  Do  do  choice  12  @— 

Do  do  choice   4  @  4;  Do  do  fancy  13  @— 

Do  sliced,  common...  3i8  4  Evap.peeled,  in  boxes. 

Do  do  prime   4  ®  44    choice  15  @— 

Do  do  choice   ii®  5s, Do  do  fancv   16  ®— 

Kvap.  bleached,  ring.  '  PEARS. 

60-lb  boxes.    7  @  8  Sun-dried,  quarters. . .  3  ®  ii 

APKIC0T8.  Do  sliced  4  @  5 

Sun-dried,  unbl.  com.  2*3  4  Evap,  sliced,  in  boxes.  6  @  8 

Dodo  prime   5  ®  5i  Do  ring  do  105 @— 

Do  do  choice   6  (3  61  PLUMS. 

Do  bleached,  prime...  7  @—  Pitted,  sun-dried  ii®— 

Do  do  choice   7J@—  Do  evap.boxe8,3hoice.— (g- 

Do  do  fancy  Si®  9i  Do  do  do  f  mcy  —  @— 

Kvap.  choice,  in  boxes.  yjiaiO  Unpitted  2  @  2J 

Do  fancy,  do  10  (glOi  PRUNES. 

FIGS.  Cal.  French,  ungraded  5i<g— 

Sun-dried,  black  3  @  JJ  Do  graded.  60  to  100..  6  @- 

Do  white  35@-   Do  do  40  to  60   8  @— 

Do  do  washed  ~  (at      Fancy  sell  for  more  money. 

Do  do  fancy   —  ®—  RAISINS. 

Do  do  pressed  —  ®—  London  Layers, 

Smyrna  boxes  —  (8—      choice  ^  bx  il  50®  — 

Do  sacks  —  ® —  Do  fancy,  do.          1  7b®  — 

GRAPES.  Layers,  ?^bi   1  25@  — 

Sun-dried,  stemless. ..  2@4  Loose  Muscatels. 

Do  unstemme*!   I  ®  2>.    common,  ^  bx..  1  00@  — 

NECTARINES.  Do  choice,  do   1  20@1  30 

Red.  sun-dried   3i®  5  Do  fancy,  do  1  50@  — 

Do  Evap.,  in  boxes. . .  5      6  CJustem'ed  Musca- 

White,  sun-dried          i  ®  6     teU,  in  sacks.  ^  D>      4@  5 

Do  evaporated  6  @  7  Stemmed  dodo   5®  5i 

PEACHES.  Neediest  do  do   6®  — 

Sun-dried,    unpeeled.  Do  do  ^  20-lb  bi...  1  15@  — 

oommon. bleached. .  ih®~   -sultanas,  unbl,  bxs  1  15@I  40 

Do  do  prime,  do   5  ®—  Do  bleached, in  bxa  1  30  81  60 

Do  do  choice,  do  i  6  @—     Halves,  quartets  and  eighths 

Do  do  fancy   7  ®—  25,  50  and  75  cents  higher  re- 

Evap.unpeTd, choice.  7  ®—  apeotively  than  whole  boxes 

Grain  and  Wool  Bags. 

Calcutta,  spot   <i 7j 

Do,  Juno  July   7!cr  7} 

Wool  Bags   36^  .86 
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A  Sweet  Story. 

Once  there  was  a  widower,  left  with  three 
children,  who  concluded,  instead  of  rewiving 
to  take  a  bachelor  brother  to  superin'end 
his  house,  and  be,  so  far  as  he  could,  a 
hoitse-parent  to  the  little  ones. 

"If  you  come  to  me,"  says  widower 
John,  "  I  will  do  as  well  by  you  as  I  did  by 
Mary.  You  will  reign  supreme  in  my 
home,  and  I  will  lay  my  fortune  at  your 
feet." 

"  Fortune,  where  is  it  ?"  says  innocent 
bachelor  William.  "  Will  you  make  it  over 
to  me  in  writing?" 

''I  mean,"  says  John,  explaining,  "that  I 
will  provide  the  table  liberally,  dress  you 
handsomely,  get  you  meerchaums  and 
canes,  and  generally  do  my  best  to  make 
you  happy." 

"  But  that  wouldn't  do,"  says  bachelor 
William.  "I  have  never  been  considered 
extravagant  in  my  habits,  but  I  can  imagine 
desires  to  arise  which  neither  meerschaums, 
canes,  nor  unlimited  credit  at  my  tailor's 
would  wholly  cover." 

"  Oh,  don't  be  afraid,"  says  the  widower 
kindly.  "  If  you  learn  how  to  coax  as  well 
as  Mary  did,  you  will  get  no  end  of  odd 
change  to  spend  in  your  little  vanities.  You 
are  my  youngest  brother,  and  I  have  al- 
ways been  fond  of  you.  Just  'lay  your 
sweet  hands  in  mine  and  trust  to  me.'" 

"  It  wouldn't  do,"  says  William;  "  it 
would  kill  my  self-respect.  I  would  rather 
have  $50  a  month  at  my  own  disposal  than 
$500  dribbled  out  to  me  for  the  asking." 

•'  I  am  disappointed  in  you,  brother,"  said 
the  kind  widower.  "  I  had  thought  there 
was  such  a  beautiful  fraternal  relation  be- 
tween us  that  you  would  be  above  caring 
which  of  us  held  the  money.  Mary  didn't 
mind." 

"  Are  you  so  sure  of  that  ?"  said  the 
bachelor  brolher,  thoughtfully. — Working 
Woman's  Journal. 

Hashed  Potatobs.  — Cut  the  potatoes  as 
for  a  pie;  put  them  in  a  pan,  with  a  li.tle 
chopped  onion,  pepper  and  salt;  add  a  little 
butter,  allowing  about  half  an  ounce  to  each 
pound  of  potatoes,  and  quarter  of  a  pint  of 
water;  cover  the  pan,  and  let  them  stew 
moderately  about  30  or  35  minutes. 

Trades  unions  must  have  been  very 
strong  even  in  ancient  times,  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  unanimity  of  20,000  mine  work- 
ers striking  for  an  increase  of  wages  from 
17  to  18  cents  per  day  in  413  B.  C— just 
2304  years  agp — with  the  result  of  over- 
throwing the  Athenian  Government. 


Complimentary  Samples. 

Persnn*  receivinK  this  paper  marked  are  requested  to 
examiD  its  contents,  terms  of  subscription,  and  give  it 
Ihelr  o<"n  patronage,  and  as  far  as  practicable,  aid  in 
circulating  the  journal,  and  making  its  value  more 
widely  known  to  others,  and  extending  its  Influence  in 
the  cause  it  faithfully  serves.  Subscription,  paid  in  ad- 
vance, 6  moB.,  $1;  10  mos.,  $2;  16  mos.,  $3.    Extra  copies 

ailed  for  10  cents,  if  ordered  soon  enough.  If  already 
a  subscriber,  pUase  show  the  paper  to  others. 


$500,000 


To  LOAK  III  AITT    AHOUNT  AT  THE   VBRT  LOWEST  MARKET 

rate  of  interest  00  approved  security  in  Farming  Lands 
A.  SCHULLER,  Ruom  8,  420  California  Street,  San 
PranoUeo. 


SECSND  EDITION. 


REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 


lALIFORNIA  iRUITS 


HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 

A  manual  of  methods  which  have  yielded 

GKEATKST  SUCCESS;  WITH  LISTS  OF  VARIETIES 
BEST   ADAPTED   TO  THE  DIFFERENT 
DISTRICTS  OP  THE  STATE. 

PRACTICAL,  EXPLICIT,  COMPREHENSIVE. 

Embo^yiDK  the  EijieHence  and  Methods  of  IFundredfl 
of  Hucceseful  Orowe-B,  and  CooHtituting  aTruat- 
wortby  Gnidc*  by  which  the  IiJexi»erienced 
may  HucceHifully  Produce  the  Fruits 
for  w  1<  h  Californiaia  FamouB. 

BY  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M. 

Amoc.  Prof.  Agriculture,  Horticulture  and  Entomology, 
llntveralty  of  California;  Hortloultural  Editor  Pacific 
KURAL  Prrhb,  San  Francisco;  Secretary  Oalilornia 
State  Horticultural  Society;  President  Cali- 
fornlo  State  Floral  Society;  President 
San  Francisco  Uicrosco))l(;al  Society. 

Luge  Octavo-599  Pages,  Foliy  Illnsiratel 

PRICE  $3,  POSTPAID. 

PUKUKUID  BT 

THE  DBWBY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

PUBLIBBKBS  PaOIFIO  KdBAL  PkBHS, 
iVi  Market  Btraet,  Elevator  12  Front  Street. 

BAS  rBAKOISOO,  OA.L. 


vi^ExcELLEpJ'om  THREE  LEADERS"-»"f^. 


TIOEB. 


ADRIANCE  BUCKEYE. 


Three  sizes— will  cut  anywherci  Guaran- 
teed— equal  to  any— superior  to  most.  We 
have  handled  this  Mower  for  years  and 
Know  of  Its  merits  well.  Write  us  and  we 
will  tell  you  about  it,  and  give  you  prices. 


This  is  the  Buckeye  which  has  been 
sold  for  years  on  this  Coast.  Everybody 
is  familar  with  the  name.   Look  out  fori 


CHAMPION 


The  Champion  Gimhal  Joint  hns  abso- 
lutely no  lost  motion.  It  ranks  as  the 
equal  of  any  maohiue  made.  It  has  no 
superiors.   The  Gear  can  not  wear  out. 


,  ,   .     .    ,^  J  .        .  4u  'Cutter  bar  can  be  folded  up  or  down.  You 

Inferior  Imitations.  The  Adnance  Is  theighouid  get  our  prices  and  circulars  before 


genuine.  Write  us  for  prices,  etc. 


Ipurchasiug  elsewhere. 


BAKER  &  HAMILTON,  SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  Sacramento,  Gal. 


Oar  Agents. 


J.  C.  HOAO — San  Francisco. 

R.  G.  Bailey— San  Francisco. 

Geo.  Wilson— Sacramento  Co. 

Samuel  B.  Cliff— Cieslon,  Cal. 

A.  C.  Godfrey— Oregon. 

Mrs.  Bruce  B.  Lee— Tehama  Co. 

M.  H.  Tbuktt— Napa  and  Solano  Co's. 

Chas.  E  To wnsund— Butte  Co. 

S.  Van  Dkrsal— San  Mateo  and  Santa  CUra  Cos. 

John  A.  Roberts— Santa  Cruz  Co. 

J.  H.  P.  Williams— Colusa  and  Glenn  Cos. 


Hoasewives,  Attention! 

Two  new  first-claes  Sewing  Machines  for  sale  cheap, 
will  be  sent  direct  from  warerooma.  If  desired.  Addrees 
H.  F.  D.,  Box  2B17.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


PACIFIC  HEIGHTS  NDRSERT. 

Nurserymen  and   Flo'ists,  Attention! 

(WHOLESALE  AND  RftTAIL.) 

We  have  on  hand  and  constantly  arrivinff  from  Japan 
and  China: 

Gamelllae,  Azaleas,  Iris  Kaempferl  (over  150 
varieties),  FernB,  Palms,  Cycas  Uevoluta.  Za- 
mla,  Jupaa  Orange,  Persimmon  and  other 
fruit  trees.  Lilies,  Nerlne  Jai  onlca,  Ohrye- 
anthemuma.  New  and  Rare  Evergreen  and 
Deciduous  Trees,  New  and  Rare  Plants, 
Shrub  acd  Palm  Seeds. 

All  planti  acclimated.  Send  ug  yonr  Business  Card 
and  we  will  quote  Trade  Prices  for  1000,  100,  10  or  single 
plants 

Retail  prices  on  application. 


2225  Jackson  St., 


San  Francisco. 


HAVK  YOU  OUR 

CATALOGUE  ? 

We  have  the  Largest  Col* 
lection  of 

Fruits,  Palms, 
Ferns,  Economic 

  Plants  and 

RAKE  NEW  PLANTS, 

From  the  FOUR  COBKJBFS  of  the  Karth,  grown  for 
sale  in  the  U.  8.  No  nursery  like  ours.  Supply  Cns- 
totners  all  over  the  Whnle  WoTld,  by  MAII., 
EXPRESS  or  FRKIOHX. 

REASONER  BROS., 

Established  188S.  ONECO,  FI^ORIDA. 


NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

 AN  EXCEPriONALLT  FINE  

GENERAL   NURSERY  STOCK 

 FOR  


SEASON  1892-3. 

Warranted  free  from  all  disease,  true  to  name,  and 
home  grown. 

NursericB  at  Napa,  near  R.  R.  Depot.  Residence  of 
proprietor  at  Saueal  Fruit  Farm,  4i  milts  north  of  Napa. 

 ADDRESS  

LEONARD  COArES,   Napa,  CaL 


J.  F.  HouOBTON,  President,  J.  L.  N.  Shepakd,  Vlce-Pres. 
Ouah.  R.  Btokv,  Sec'y,  R.  H.  Maoill,  Qen.  Ai;'t. 

Bome  Motnal  iDmnce  Gompani, 

H.  K.  Cor.  C'alirornln  •nd  BsBBome  MUb. 
iNOOaPOKATKD  A.  D.  18M.  asB  FrSBClMO. 

LoMes  Paid  HInce  OrKanlutlon  93,175,769  SI 

Ajneta.  Jaouiiry  1,  18V1   867,(13  19 

Capital  Paid  Vp  In  Uold   800,000  00 

VET  BDBFLUB  OTW  nreiyttUiw   178  Ml  10 


THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY, 

  PATENT   OWNERS  OP   

NOBEL'S  DYNAMITE,  NOBEL'S  EXPLOSIVE  GELATINE,  NOBEL'S 

GELATINE-DYNAMITE,  AND  THE  JUDSON  IMPROVED  POWDER. 

Beat  SDd  StroBffeat  Kxploalvea  Ih  the  World. 

JTTIDSOnsr  I^OWDER. 

The  only  Reliable  and  Efflclent  Powder  for  Stamr*  and  Banli  BlaatlnK.  Railroad  Contractors  and  Fanners 
use  no  other.  Aa  otbera  iniTATE  oar  tilant  Powder,  ao  do  ttaej  Jadaon,  by  maBafaotarlnK 
an  Inferior  article. 


The  Giant  Powder  Do.  having  built  Black  Powder  Works,  with  all  the  latest  Improvements,  at  OUpper  Gap,  Placer 
County,  known  as  TUl!  ClilPPKR  inil..I.»i,  offer  this  powder  and  guarantee  it  the  best. 

CAPM  and  FUSE  at  I>oweat  Batea. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY.  30  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Stockton -Fresno  Business  College. 
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THE  LEADING  FEATURE  OP  THE  SCHOOL  IS  ITS  HOME. 

Tuition  One  Tear  (52  Weeks),  $75. 

Sixteen  Regrular  Teachers  and  Over  Three  Hundred  Students  attending.  Courses  Thorough,  Bates  Lowest 
Instruction  the  Best,  and  School  the  Most  Reliable.  Address  W.  O.  BAMSET. 


llJi  DEERFIELD 

Steel 
i  I  Harness! 

I'  No  Eonliletrees^No  Traces. 

No  injury  to  trees  or  vines. 
With  the  New  Deeifield, each 
horse  is  harnessed  separately 
in  usual  way.    Fits  any  team. 

PRICE  PERSET,  $17.50 

Send  for  testimonials. 

G.G.Wickson&Co. 

3&fi  Front  St..  San  Fran. 

•r^j,      816  N.  Main  St ,  Los  Angeles, 
m  Front  St.,  Portland,  Or. 


S.  W.  Corner  Kearny  and  Montgomery  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 

FrM  Ooaob  to  and  From  tbe  Bouao.  J.  W.  BBOKBB,  Proprietor. 


JCat  21,  1893 
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DOST  lEELECT  TO  ffl«  lODR  EMU 


A' 

INSURES  %^/^ 

STANDING  GRAIN.  , 

^      Reliable  Agents  ^  T 


EVERYWHERE. 


Combined  Assets,  $13,243,000. 

ISSUBa   JOINT  POLICT  ON  .  A^N 


BROWN,  CRAIB  k  CO. 

6«n>l  Agents, 
509-610  California  Street, 

SAN  fRANCISOO. 


POLICT  ON  v<y^ 


AT  THE  FRONT  AND  IN  THE  FIELD  FOR  1892. 


NEW 
MODEL! 


NEW- 
MODEL  I 


NEW  MODEL  COMBINED  HARVESTER 


THE  PROMINENT   FEATURES  OP  BEST'S  NEW  MODEL  ARE 
LIGHT  DRAFT,  HIGHEST  MECHANICAL  CONSTRUCTION,  AUTOMATIC  WIND  GOVERNOR,  THE  CELEBRATED  BEST'S  CLEANER,  THE  WONDERFUL  IMPROVED  HIGH 
DRIVING  WHEELS,  MADE  AFTER  THE  STYLE  OF  A  BICYCLE  WHEEL,  AND  THE  NEW  DRIVING  GEAR.  TEN-INCH  DRIVING  BELT,  BUT  ONE 
COUNTERSHAFT,  AND  ONE  GEAR,  DOING  AWAY  WITH  THE  EXPENSIVE  CHAINS  AND  GEARING  USED  BY  OTHER  MACHINES. 

And  a  Harvester  that  has  proved  Itself  by  trial  aDd  use  to  be  "  The  Model  "  of  Combined  Harvesters  and  the  Great  Adjunct  of  the  Callfomia  Parmer. 


Send  for  Circulars.     Come  and  See  the  "New  Model"  for  1892. 


01  nVS^R  Garden,  Tree,  Field  and  Crass  Seeds,  Ull  I  CT 

UkU  Wkll  SEED  GRAINS-ONION  SETS-PLANET  JR.  GARDEN  TOOLS.  nUfcWfcl 
TRUMBULL,  STREAN  &.  ALLEN  SEED  CO., 

TllinTUV  1428-1428  St.  louls  Avenue,        KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  DIIICCDACC 

I  iniU  I  n  T  ^~Send  for  Our  lUustrated  Catalogrue— FREE..^  DLUC  UllRdO 


I.JiS«o  }  Dewey  S  Co.'s  Scientiflc  Press  Patent  Agency  {^Tsgr^ 

INVRNTOHS  OD  (he  Padfic  Coast  will  find  It  g:reatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old,  experienced,  flret-class 
Agency.  Wc  have  able  and  trustworthy  Associates  and  Agents  in  Washlnerton  and  the  capital  cities  of  the  principal 
nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  e<"itorial,  scientific  and  Patent  Liw  Library,  and  record  of  original 
cases  In  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can  be  offered  home  Inventors  by  other  agencies 
th«  Inforoiation  accumulated  through  long  and  careful  practice  before  the  Office,  and  tbe  frequent  examination  of 
patents  already  (granted,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  patentability  of  Inventions  brought  before  ua,  enables 
an  often  to  give  advloe  whiah  will  save  Inventors  the  expense  of  applying  tor  Patents  apon  inventions  whlcli  are  not 
lew.  CIrealara  of  advla*  sank  free  on  receipt  of  pottage  Address  biCHKT  fe  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  220  Market  3L.  8  r 


Treatise  on  the  Horse  and  His  Diseases. 

By  B.  J.  Kekdall,  U.  D. 

86  Fine  Engravings  showlDg 
the  positions  and  actions  of  sick 
horses  Gives  the  cause,  symp- 
toms and  best  treatment  of  dis- 
eases. Has  a  table  giving  the 
doses,  effects  and  antidotes  of 
all  the  principal  n'edlcioes  used 
for  the  horse,  and  a  few  pages 
on  the  action  and  uses  of  med- 
diclnes.  Rules  for  telling  tbe 
age  of  a  horse,  with  a  floe  ea. 

  graving  showing  the  ^ppearanoe 

o(  the  teeth  at  each  year.  It  Is  printed  oi^  fine  paper 
and  has  nearly  100  pages,  7ix6  inches.  Price,  only  2S 
oents,  or  five  (or  tl.  on  nxwlpt  o(  which  w  wlU  sen>4 
by  maU  to  any  address  DEWET  PCBLISHINO  CO.,  HO 
Market  Street,  San  Francisco 
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THE  HODGES^  STEEL  FI^AME  HEADEI^. 


lo-foot  cut,  40-inch  Draper,  Weight  2450  lbs   $300  00 

12      "            "         "           "       2550    "    325  00 

14  "            "         "           "        2650    "    350  00 

HODGES'  ''CENTER  DRIVE,"  "SINGLE  GEAR"  HEADER,  WITH  "STOP-DRAPER." 

lo-foot  cut,  36-inch  Draper,  Weight  2450  lbs   $315  00 

12     "           "            "           "      2550  "    340  00 

15  "           "            "           "      2650  "   370  00 


HoLLiSTKR,  Cal.,  Sept.  7, 1891. 

DiBRB  Ihflbubnt  CO.,  San  FraDclsco,  Cal. 

Gentlemen:— I  have  run  all  kinds  of  Headerg,  but  the  Hodgas  Steel  Frame  beats  them  all.  I  ran  it  this 
season  in  the  San  Juan  Valley,  in  big  mustard  and  down  grain,  and  it  worked  so  well  that  I  believe  every  farmer 
who  saw  It  running  would  purchase  no  other  kind.  Yours  truly, 

JAMES  M1LE3. 


Bbkrb  Implbmbnt  Co  ,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Crbston,  Cal  ,  Dec.  7, 1891. 

Dbar  Sirs:— I  purchased  of  your  agents,  Messrs.  W.  B.  Lewis  A  Co  ,  of  Paso  Robles,  a  12>foot,  Steel  Frame 
Hodf^es  Header,  and  cut  about  700  acres  of  heavy  grain  without  any  expense  (or  Extras,  and  will  not  want  any 
Extras  to  start  in  on  another  crop.  I  have  farmed  for  20  years,  and  have  used  nearly  all  other  mikes  of  Headers  , 
and  will  say  you  have  the  lightest  draft,  strongest  and  most  complete  Hetder  I  ever  saw,  and  highly  recommend 
them  to  all  farmers.   The  elevation  la  perfect.  Tours,  free,  gratis,  for  nothing,       J.  E.  MOSHER. 


The  Hodges'  Steel  Frame  Single  Gear  Headers. 

At  the  urgent  request  of  many  dealers  and  ranchers  we  shall  have  for  this  year's  trade,  a  Single  Gear  Header,  with  "  CENTER 
DRIVE  SIOKLE"  and  with  "STOP  DRAPER,"  which  will  allow  the  operator  to  drive  around  standing  trees  or  other  obstructions 
without  the  usual  scattering  of  grain.  This  will  be  of  great  advantage  in  some  localities  in  this  State. 


S03  cfis  007  ilVEa-rliet  St., 


Challenge  Portable  Lever  Baling  Press. 


Challenge  Continuous 

Bales  One  to  Two  Tons  an  Hour. 
Loads  10  to  16  Tons  in  a  Car.  Bate 
Weighing  Attachment. 


Double^Working  Baling  Presses. 

Uses  no  door,  E^isy  on  Man  and  Beast.  Turning  either 
hand  wheel  effects  tension  on  all  sides  at  ouce.  Is 
Steel  Lined. 


ASK  FOR  THE 
ORIGINAL 
BUCKEYE  MOWER 
AND  TAKE  NO 
OTHER. 
IT  IS 

THE  BEST  MOWER 
IN  THE  WORLD. 
EVERY  ONE 
GUARANTEED. 


THE' OLIVER  DERRICK. 


steel  Wheels  With  5-inch  Tires  on  Truck.      Size  18x22  inches,      Steel  Lined.      Weight  3600  lbs. 

Most  Powerful,  Rapid  and  Durable  Press  in  America. 

WIT    DOUBLE-ACTING  REBOUND  PLUNGER  POWER  and  QUICK  RELIEF  CONTINUOUS  BALE  CHAMBER, 

 WITH  

Bell  Attachment  which  rings  when  to  drf  p  in  Partition  Block  for  Hay,  Straw,  Moss,  Etc. 

Challenge  Donble-Acting  Continnons  Baling  Press  BALE  WEIGHING  ATTAGBMENT. 

.  ,  ""e  f''  fam?,  each  bale  can  be  weighed  accurately  as  it  passes  out  of  the  press,  whicli  is  very  desirable  when  wanting  the  correct  weight  of  each 

(warranted")^  attaclieU  to  the  press,  is  always  ready  and  no  trouble  to  move  it  about,  as  is  the  oase  when  using  a  platform  scale,  yet  it  is  just  as  correct. 

SEE  IT  !        TRY  IT  !      AND  YOU  WILL  BE  SURE  TO  BUY  IT  ! 
Everything  Beady  for  Work— Even  a  Fork  Wherewith  to  Feed  It. 
<^*^^TIlVXTOTTS,     3VCa1s.1xis  "Wltla.o:Li.t  Xxxtex-xmlssloxx. 

NO  STOPPING  TO  TIE.    NO  DOOaS  USED,  I'O  BE  HANDLED  1,200  TO  2,000  TIMES  A  DAY. 


The  Best  is  the  Cheapest. 


Complete  With  the  Best  Bale  Weighing  Attachment. 


Agents  for  the  Challenge  Detached  Power  Press,  Challenge  Full  Circle 
Press,  Challenge  Belt  Power  Press,  Petaluma  and  Monarch  Presses. 


TRUMAN,  HOOKER  4  CO  S  PATENT   STEEL  WIRE  BALE  TIES. 

BETTER  THAN  WIRE  AND  CHEAPER  THAN  ROPE. 


The  base  occupies  a  ground  space  of  8xH  feet,  mast  27  feet  high,  boom 
22  feet  long.  Boom  is  suspended  by  flexible  steel  wire  rope.  Its  operation 
is  positive  and  will  not  get  out  of  order.  The  boom  is  extended  (as  shown 
by  dotted  lines  In  cut)  by  simply  checking  a  chord;  when  load  is  dropped, 
boom  automatical'y  returns  to  its  normal  position , 
We  claim  for  this  machine: 

First— It  is  the  only  Derrick  having  an  extension  boom,  whereby  load 
can  be  deposited  at  any  point  on  a  very  large  rick. 

Second— It  is  the  only  Derrick  that  can  be  easily  and  quickly  folded  tor 
transportation  Horse  used  for  hoisting  hay  can  elevate  mast  and  man 
can  lower  the  same. 

Third— It  Is  the  only  THOROUGHLY  PRACTICAL  Derrick  on  the  market. 
It  is  well  made  of  good  material,  and  we  will  se  ad  it  anywhere,  guarantee- 
ing satisfaction. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICE. 

AQBNTS   FOB  THE 

Celebrated  Randolph  Steel  Header,  Best  In 
the  World.   Buggies  and  Vehicles  In 
great  variety.   Agricultural  Imple- 
ments of  Every  Description. 

SEND  FOR  0ATAI.OGUE. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO. 
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THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHINO  00. 
Office,  220  Market  St. 


Rural  Improvement. 

There  are  many  indications  that  California  is  advancing 
in  affairs  which  appeal  to  taste  and  culture,  as  well  as  in 
industrial  development.  Any  one  who  visits  interior  towns 
or  passes  along  country  roads  is  convinced  that  the  people 
are  giving  greater  heed  to  the  improvement  of  homes  and 
home  environment  than  ever  before.  Not  only  is  there 
indication  of  regard  for  better  architecture  and  good  car- 
pentry such  as  the  older  habitations  seldom  showed,  but 
there  is  also  a  recourse  to  gardening  and  ornamental  tree- 
planting,  the  absence  of  which  in  our  earlier  years  was 
conspicuous. 

Probably  there  are  two  agencies  which  can  be  credit- 
ed with  this  gratify- 
ing tendency.  First 
is  the  change  in  lines 
of  agriculture,  which 
is  leading  us  farther 
and  farther  away 
from  the  ranch  idea 
of  the  native  Califor- 
nians  and  of  the  early 
settlers. 

One  gets  his  mind 
to  running  upon  or- 
chard or  vineyard 
planting  and  pursues 
neatness  in  planting 
and  cleanliness  in 
cultivation  at  first, 
because  it  is  neces- 
sary to  success.  After- 
ward, a  taste  for 
neatness  and  cleanli- 
ness in  natural  sur- 
roundings is  engen- 
dered, and  the  house 
grounds  become  offen- 
sive in  their  untidi- 
ness and  neglect  as 
contrasted  with  the 
well-kept  fruit  area. 
The  result  is  that  or- 
namentals for  the 
dooryard  find  their 
way  from  the  nurser- 
ies along  with  the 
new  fruits  for  the 
orchard,  and  the 
work  is  begun  not 
only  on  a  single  farm, 
but  throughout  a 
neighborhood  or  a 
district. 

Another  agency  to- 
ward the  improve- 
ment of  California  rural  affairs  has  unquestionably  been 
the  very  desirable  elements  of  population  which  have  been 
brought  in  during  the  last  decade.  It  is  well  that  to  the 
traditional  generosity  and  almost  careless  content  with 
surroundings,  whatever  they  might  be,  which  were  preva- 
lent among  the  older  Californians,  has  been  added  the 
more  exacting  and  calculating  taste  requirements  of  the 
newer  Californians,  They  have  brought  money  and  ex- 
pended it  in  finer  buildings  than  satisfied  us  for  rural 
dwellings,  and  around  their  country  dwellings,  whether 
mansions  or  cottages,  they  displayed  their  delight  in  orna- 
mental gardening.  Their  achievements  and  their  example 
have  had  much  to  do  with  the  improved  aspect  which  the 
country  wears. 

The  same  tastes  which  are  bringing  us  handsomer  homes 
are  hint}  infiuential  in  advancing  our  educational  interests. 
It  is  clear  to  all  engaged  in  the  work  of  instruction  that 


the  interest  in  higher  education  was  never  so  acute  or 
widespreading  as  at  present.  Fortunately,  too,  we  were 
never  in  a  position  to  satisfy  such  an  impulse  as  we  are  at 
present.  The  improvement  and  extension  of  university 
facilities,  the  multiplication  of  high  schools,  and  the  activ- 
ity in  all  lines  of  intellectual  effort,  coupled  with  the  indica- 
tions of  growing  taste  for  home  improvement,  are  all  sure- 
ties that  California  prosperity  is  not  alone  in  material  in- 
terests. 

Social  and  Industbial. — It  is  becoming  quite  the 
thing  to  celebrate  the  opening  of  important  industrial  con- 
cerns, in  which  communities  are  interested,  with  pleasant 
social  festivities.     We  gave  recently  the  opening  of  a 


SCENE  AT  THE  STATE  FLORAL  SOCIETY'S  SHOW  IN  THE  MECHANICS'   PAVILION,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

creamery  in  Humboldt  Co.  which  was  made  a  picnic  and 
literary  entertainment.  We  now  acknowledge  receipt  of 
an  invitation  to  a  grand  benefit  ball  for  the  Santa  Maria 
Cannery,  Cannery  Building,  Santa  Maria,  Friday  evening, 
June  3,  1892.  This  cannery  is  the  property  of  the  Santa 
Maria  Packing  Co.,  which  includes  the  leading  fruit  grow- 
ers of  the  progressive  country  around  Santa  Maria.  The 
directors  issued  a  circular  April  18th,  announcing  that 
work  was  progressing  satisfactorily,  aiming  to  have  the 
plant  ready  for  operation  by  the  opening  of  the  season. 
A  most  desirable  location  was  secured  and  paid  for  in 
stock.  A  thoroughly  competent  man  was  engaged  to  take 
charge  of  construction  and  also  the  operating  of  the  can- 
nery for  this  season.  The  directors  are  guarding  against 
all  needless  expenses  and  have  decided  to  pay  as  they 
go.  Material  and  labor  must  be  paid  for  in  cash  every 
week. 


At  the  State  Flower  Show. 

The  engraving  on  this  page,  made  from  a  photograph  by 
the  California  View  Co.,  will  give  distant  readers  some 
idea  of  the  extent  and  beauty  of  the  State  Floral  Society's 
flower  show  which  w«s  held  in  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion  in 
this  city  during  the  second  week  of  the  present  month. 
The  view  is  from  the  front  gallery  of  the  pavilion  looking 
down  the  length  of  the  main  floor.  It  does  not  include 
nearly  all  of  the  space  filled  by  the  exhibits,  but  it  is  the 
greatest  extent  to  be  commanded  from  a  single  point  of 
view. 

In  the  foreground,  and  extending  through  the  middle 
ground  of  the  picture,  are  the  masses  of  foliage  plants. 

Though  the  display 
seems  almost  contin- 
uous and  similar,  it 
was  not  so.  The 
plants  comprised  sev- 
eral distinct  exhibits, 
and  were  in  great  va- 
riety in  character. 
Between  these  exhib- 
i  t  s  were  spacious 
walks,  and  the  fullest 
opportunity  was  given 
to  view  the  masses 
from  all  sides. 

All  along  the  sides 
were  the  exhibits  of 
potted  plants  and  cut 
flowers  well  diversi- 
fied. Of  these  the 
picture  gives  intima- 
tion, but  not  presenta- 
tion. On  the  right 
was  a  large  transept, 
which  was  filled  with 
the  wonderfully  large 
collections  of  pressed 
wild  flowers,  in  which 
there  was  sharp  com- 
petition for  the 
awards. 

In  the  background 
of  the  picture — that 
is,  at  the  most  distant 
parts  of  the  pavilion, 
were  the  largest  col- 
lections of  cut  roses; 
and  on  the  left  were 
the  decorative  dis- 
plays of  table  and 
room  adornment. 

The  display,  as  a 
whole,  was,  as  we 
have  previously  said, 
the  greatest  systematic  exhibition  of  plants  and  flowers 
ever  held  in  the  State.  The  effort  on  the  part  of  the  State 
Floral  Society  was  a  commendable  one,  and  it  was  success- 
ful from  all  points  of  view  except  perhaps  the  financial 
one,  for  we  understand  that  the  receipts  did  not  qnite  equal 
the  expenditures.  That  is  not  surprising  for  a  first  effort 
of  so  great  extent,  and  that  the  public  did  not  quite  under- 
stand the  undertaking  and  patronize  it  more  generously  is 
not  wonderful.  The  Society  has  demonstrated  ita  ability 
to  produce  a  first-class  flower  show  worthy  of  the  State,  and 
it  should  take  courage  from  such  a  success.  It  will  not  be 
long  before  such  exhibitions  are  appreciated  here  as 
they  are  in  older  communities,  and  as  the  Floral  Society 
is  doing  an  educational  work,  it  should  press  forward 
upon  the  success  of  its  last  undertaking  ki  full  confidence 
that  the  public  will  appreciate  and  bear  the  cost  of  the 
work. 
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The  Week. 

The  heated  term  has  given  a  sudden  impulse  to  flight 
from  the  close  rooms  and  heated  pavements  of  the  city. 
The  calendar  date  for  such  a  rush  is  just  at  hand,  so  that 
the  yearning  for  the  shady  haunts  and  breezy  beaches  of 
mountain  and  coast  line  is  not  ill-timed.  The  schools  are 
closing  and  the  owners  of  summer  resorts  and  camping 
grounds  are  throwing  their  doors  open.  Few  who  can 
afford  a  change  of  scene  and  surroundings  can  resist  the 
present  impulse. 

Though  the  heat  of  last  week  has  been  replaced  along 
the  coast  by  acceptable  fogs  and  cool  winds,  the  interior 
still  endures  high  marks  on  the  thermometer.  The  "  June 
drop  "  in  the  fruit  orchard  has  been  advanced  into  May  by 
the  sudden  temperature  changes  and  our  reports  indicate 
a  decrease  of  the  burden  upon  many  kinds  of  fruit. 
Peaches  seem  especially  to  have  suffered.  From  all  points 
of  view  it  is  becoming  clear  that  we  are  not  likely  to  have 
too  much  fruit  this  year  and  anything  like  a  fair  demand 
should  bring  good  prices.  It  is  well  to  be  somewhat  deaf 
to  the  reports  of  excessive  fruit  crops  which  are  peddled 
about  by  buyers  at  this  time  of  the  year.  We  do  not  know 
of  any  such  excessive  yield  of  any  kind  of  fruit. 

The  excursion  of  Eastern  newspaper  people  reached  this 
city  safely  on  Monday,  and  the  "  trying  San  Francisco 
climate  "  was  very  acceptable  after  the  baking  and  broil- 
ing which  had  been  undergone.  Before  this  reaches  the 
reader  the  visitors  will  have  started  on  their  homeward 
journey,  convinced  as  never  before,  we  hope,  of  the  vast- 
ness  and  variety  of  Uncle  Sam's  domain. 

For  the  State  Fair. — The  movement  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  State  Fair  in  industrial  lines,  to  which  we 
alluded  last  week,  is  progressing.  A  meeting  was  held  in 
Sacramento  on  Monday  evening  of  this  week,  the  Directors 
of  the  State  Society  meeting  with  the  new  promoting  or- 
ganization. Various  new  projects  were  agreed  upon.  A 
committee  was  provided  for,  to  consist  of  three  members  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  three  from  the  Industrial 
A'iKOciation,  and  the  Secretary  was  directed  to  respectfully 
rerjueHt  the  naming  of  a  similar  committee  for  the  World's 
Fair  Commission  and  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  all  to  meet 
at  an  early  day  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  with  refer- 
ence to  exhibits,  to  the  end  that  additional  encouragement 
may  be  given  the  producers  of  California  and  to  urge 
their  speedy  action  in  gathering  exhibits  for  the  fair. 


Another  Trial  of  Silk  Galtnre. 

We  have  just  received  from  Washington,  a  copy  of  a  re- 
port made  May  11th  by  the  Agricultural  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  which  favors  an  appropria- 
tion for  renewed  experiments  in  silk  culture.  The  report 
says  that  the  Government  has  already  expended  consider- 
able money  in  a  desultory  and  unmethodical  way  in  ex- 
periments at  reeling  silk  and  disseminating  information  as 
to  the  rearing  of  mulberry  treet  and  the  production  ot 
silk,  but  the  time  seems  now  to  have  come  when  experi- 
mentation should  give  place  to  actual  results,  and  the 
committee  have  thought  proper  to  give  this  work  into  the 
hands  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who  is  authorized 
to  clothe  five  agricultural  colleges  with  power  and  re- 
sources to  develop  the  industry,  distribute  mulberry  seeds 
and  trees,  silkworm  eggs,  and  by  practical  demonstration 
prove  to  the  public  that  raw  silk  can  be  profitably  pro- 
duced in  the'United  States.  An  appropriation  of  $30,000 
for  this  purpose. 

The  Committee  also  makes  a  part  of  its  report  some 
testimony  presented  by  Joseph  Neumann  of  California,  as 
to  the  probability  and  desirability  of  silk-forming. 

Certainly,  if  people  could  and  would  do  it,  there  is  op- 
portunity to  replace  a  vast  value  of  importations  by  home- 
grown silk.  It  has  not  yet  appeared  that  they  were  dis- 
posed to  do  this  to  any  great  extent,'but  of  course  it  is 
possible  that  they  may  be  shown  the  way.  The  report 
cites  the  facts  that  for  eight  months  ending  February  28, 
1891,  there  was  imported,  free  of  duty,  2,980,635  pounds  of 
raw  silk.  During  the  same  period,  to  February  29,  1892, 
there  was  imported  to  the  United  States  through  the  regu- 
lar channels,  free  of  duty,  6,186,390  pounds  of  raw  or 
reeled  silk. 

For  eight  months  ending  February  29,  1892,  there  was 
imported  under  a  duty  averaging  50  per  centum  ad  valo- 
rem, $21,697,435  worth  of  manufactured  silks,  and  to 
that  date  for  a  period  of  12  months  there  was  imported 
$33,159,404  worth  of  manufactured  silks.  On  this  the 
United  States  paid  a  total  duty  of  $16,579,702. 

During  the  period  of  12  months  ending  December  31, 
1891,  there  was  of  cocoons,  raw  and  waste  silks,  imported 
free  of  duty,  $24,183,372  worth,  making  a  total  of  $40,763,- 
074  paid  for  raw  silks  and  as  duty  on  such  goods  imported, 
annually  going  out  of  this  country. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  annually  send  abroad 
for  about  $200,000,000  worth  of  silk  goods  of  all  kinds, 
while  those  who  would  be  producers  are  deprived  of  a  cor- 
responding amount,  less  the  cost  of  production. 


Mr.  Gannon's  Letter. 

To  carry  out  the  plan  of  a  full  and  free  discussion  of  the 
canal  question,  we  recently  invited  Mr.  Cannon,  of  the 
Farmers'  Alliance,  to  contribute  his  views,  and  this  week 
we  have  his  ar'swer  in  the  form  of  a  plain  and  straight- 
forward letter.  With  much  that  he  says  we  are  quite 
ready  to  agree,  but  in  our  judgment  his  mistake  is  in  at- 
tempting to  carry  reform  of  the  pending  measure  to  im- 
practicable lengths.  The  end  to  be  desired  is  Government 
control  of  the  canal,  and  this  cannot  be  secured  unless  the 
Government  has  for  its  majority  ownership  also  a  majority 
vote  in  the  directory.  For  the  Government  to  provide 
the  major  part  of  the  money  and  then  to  hold  only  a 
minor  vote  in  the  Board  of  Directo's  would  be  contrary 
to  all  business  policy,  and,  as  Mr.  Cannon  says,  it  would 
not  secure  Government  control.  From  the  beginning  the 
Rural  has  contended  that  the  bill  should  be  modified  to 
assure  this  control,  and  this  we  believe  to  be  a  practical 
contention.  But  Mr.  Cannon  goes  further  (although  there 
are  some  signs  of  relenting  in  the  latter  part  of  his  letter), 
and  insists  that  the  Government  must  absolutely  own  the 
canal.  This,  we  believe,  under  all  the  circumstances,  is 
out  of  the  question,  and  we  hold  that  those  who  insist 
upon  it  are  trying  to  get  what  is  impossible.  Since,  with 
Mr.  Berwick,  we  are  for  the  canal  in  any  honest  shape, 
we  do  not  insist  upon  impossible  conditions,  and  we 
think  Mr.  Cannon  and  those  who  are  with  him  in  this 
discussion  are  wrong  in  holding  out  for  what  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  secured. 

Those  Small-Fruit  Letters. 

Letters  on  small-fruit  growing  in  competition  for  the 
June  prizes  which  the  Rural  offers,  are  arriving.  Read- 
ers will  remember  that  there  are  still  some  days  left  and 
that  any  letter  bearing  a  postmark  of  June  1  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  awards.  We  choose  this  testimony  of  the 
postmark  so  that  distant  writers  shall  have  as  much  time 
as  those  near  by.  We  trust  that  we  shall  receive  a  host  of 
letters  in  competition  for  these  awards.  Those  who  may 
have  begun  and  then  laid  the  paper  aside  should  now  take 
it  up  and  finish.  We  want  these  contests  to  draw  out  the 
fullest  possible  local  experience  to  the  end  that  Rubal 
subscribers  shall  ge(  a  fuller  knowledge  of  successful  west- 


ern practice  in  the  growth  of  special  crops  than  has  been 
possible  hitherto.  These  practical  letters  will  be  of  the 
greatest  value  to  those  who  desire  to  try  new  crops  and 
have  not  the  detailed,  explicit  instructions  which  will  help 
them  to  do  it.  The  writers  who  enter  these  contests 
are  not  merely  trying  for  a  prize;  they  are  rendering  pub- 
lic industrial  service  of  the  most  direct  value.  Therefore, 
let  all  contribute  the  results  of  their  experience  and  light 
the  way  to  success,  to  the  end  that  general  prosperity  may 
be  promoted. 

A  Glance  Over  the  Markets. 

In  the  produce  market,  wheat  continues  lifeless,  notwith- 
standing the  large  disengaged  tonnage  in  port  and  also  the 
large  and  steadily  increasing  tonnage  on  the  way  to  this 
and  neighboring  ports.  While  a  decided  improvement  in 
crop  prospects  in  this  State,  Oregon  and  Washington  con- 
tributes to  the  weak  and  inactive  market,  yet  the  prime 
factors  in  producing  the  present  condition  are  heavy  pur- 
chases of  Indian  wheat  for  forward  delivery,  based  on  a 
low  silver  value,  a  prospective  fair  crop  in  Russia,  a  total 
absence  of  speculation  at  home  and  abroad,  and  the  uncer- 
tainty which  hangs  over  European  crops.  It  is  said  that 
holders  in  this  State  have  become  tired  and  are  throwing 
their  old  wheat  on  the  market,  which  is  being  picked  up  at 
low  figures.  For  new  crop  delivery  we  are  not  advised  of 
any  contracts  having  been  drawn,  but  it  is  said  that  buy- 
ers are  willing  to  contract  at  the  rate  of  a  little  over  $1,45 
per  cental.  Port  Costa  delivery,  for  No.  1  white  shipping. 

The  bears  on  'Change  continue  to  hammer  barley 
futures,  which  creates  an  easier  market  for  spot  and  also 
for  near  by  delivery.  The  present  promising  outlook  for  a 
larger  crop  outturn  than  was  harvested  in  last  year,  is  used 
as  a  lever  for  securing  lower  prices.  It  is  claimed  by 
many  dealers  that,  although  the  yield  will  probably  be 
larger  than  it  was  in  1891,  there  is  a  decided  increase  in 
the  quantity  consumed,  and  that  this  will  fully  offset  any 
increase  in  the  crop.  It  now  looks  as  if  we  shall,  in  the 
coming  season,  enjoy  a  fair  export  trade. 

In  oats  and  corn  trading  is  only  fair.  The  crop  prospects 
for  the  former  are  of  a  fairly  encouraging  character,  while 
that  for  the  latter  has  greatly  improved.  Unless  better 
crop  weather  is  experienced  in  the  Central  States  between 
now  and  the  middle  of  June  (even  with  favorable  weather 
only  a  certain  variety  of  corn  can  be  planted  which  will 
assure  any  degree  of  certainty  for  a  fair  yield)  the  outturn 
east  of  the  Rocky  mountains  will  aggregate  very  consider- 
ably less  than  it  was  in  1891,  With  a  smaller  crop  in  the 
Central  States,  the  market  on  this  coast  should  hold  to 
profitable  figures  for  farmers. 

Heavy  shipments  of  potatoes  are  being  made  to  dis- 
tributive points  in  several  of  the  Central  and  Southern 
States.  These  shipments  cause  fairly  remunerative  prices 
to  be  maintained.  It  is  quite  generally  claimed  that  the 
crop  this  year  will  fall  very  considerably  below  the  total 
of  1891.  Oregon,  it  is  said,  will  not  have  much,  if  any, 
over  an  average  crop.  If  these  estimates  shall  prove  to 
be  correct,  then  we  can  reasonably  look  for  prices  not  to 
average  so  low  in  the  season  of  1892-93  as  they  did  in  the 
season  of  1891-92. 

Tomatoes  and  pea  crops  will  probably  not  be  so  large  as 
they  were  last  year,  yet  prices  will  rule  lower  owing  to  the 
certainty  of  a  falling  off  in  the  demand  from  canuers. 
This  falling  off  is  said  to  be  due  to  heavy  stocks  of  1891 
pack  in  the  hands  of  both  wholesale  and  retail  merchants. 
It  is  claimed  that  this  supply  is  fully  equal  to  a  nine 
months,  or  even  longer,  consumption 

Wool  is  coming  in  fairly  free.  The  larger  proportion 
of  receipts  at  this  city  are  scoured  before  being  shipped 
to  the  East.  Better  results,  it  is  claimed,  are  secured  by 
having  the  wools  graded,  scoured  and  properly  packed. 
Considerable  buying  is  reported  in  the  country,  with  sales 
made  as  high  as  19  cents  a  pound  for  desirable  clips.  So 
far  as  we  are  able  to  learn,  there  is  less  disposition  on  the 
part  of  growers  to  hold  their  wool  for  better  prices.  In- 
terest, storage,  and  in  some  cases 'shrinkage  in  weight, 
fully  offsets  an  advance  unless  the  market  should  move  up 
two  or  more  cents  a  pound. 

It  has  been  many  years  since  strawberries  have  sold  at 
such  high  prices  as  are  now  current.  It  is  conceded  that 
prices  for  all  kinds  of  berries  will  average  higher  than  they 
did  last  year.  The  crop  in  this  State  will  probably  fall 
below  that  in  last  year.  At  the  East  the  weather  so  far  in 
this  year  has  been  decidedly  against  even  a  fair  yield. 
Plums  will  be  scarce,  and  consequently  command  good 
prices.  Regarding  other  fruit  crops  opinions  differ,  but 
the  majority  of  persons  who  are  in  position  to  secure  the 
best  of  crop  information  claim  that  other  tree  fruit  crops 
will  probably  be  from  a  fair  to  a  full  average  outturn.  In 
some  localities  there  promises  to  be  an  almost  total  failure 
of  one  or  more  kinds  and  fair  to  large  of  the  other  kinds, 
while  in  other  localities  the  crops  will  show  a  contrary 
yield.   Reports  are  current  of  sales  of  orchared,  but  par- 
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ticulars,  so  far  as  to  form  a  basis  for  quotations,  are  with- 
held. 

The  grape  crop  will  undoubtedly  be  short.  This  applies 
more  particularly  to  wine  than  to  raisin  and  table  grapes, 
although  the  two  latter  varieties  are  said  to  have  suffered 
slightly.  Better  marEet  prices  are  predicted  with  consid- 
erable degree  of  confidence  by  growers  and  buyers. 

Butter  is  selling  at  lower  ranges  in  prices.  This  is 
largely  due  to  a  continued  large  manufacture  and  a  falling 
off  in  the  distributive  orders.  If  it  were  not  for  heavy 
packing  in  this  city  and  at  the  dairies,  prices  would  be 
very  low.  The  grode  of  butter  averages  better  and  more 
uniform  than  ever  before.  The  market  for  cheese  con- 
tinues weak  under  free  offering  and  free  receipts. 

In  hops  there  is  nothing  new  to  report.  The  stock  of 
old  is  not  large,  neither  is  the  demand,  owing  to  cold 
weather.  Crops  are  being  closely  watched  at  home  and 
abroad. 

New  hay  has  put  in  an  appearance,  but  the  quality  is 
poor,  and  in  consequence  sales  are  hard  to  make  except  at 
low  prices.  So  far  as  we  are  able  to  learn,  there  have 
been  very  few  large  crop  sales  for  future  delivery.  It  is 
said  that  feeders  will  not  contract  at  the  prices  asked  by 
farmers. 

The  State  Press. 

Santa  Cruz  Sentinel:  "In  showing  how  the  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Company  has  violated  the  contract  under  which  it 
receives  a  subsidy  for  carrying  the  mails,  Representative  Bowers 
has  brought  prominently  before  the  country  the  nature  and 
effects  of  the  iniquitous  arrangement  between  it  and  the  trans- 
continental railroads,  whereby  the  latter  is  enabled  to  monopo- 
lize the  carrying  trade  between  the  oceans  and  deprive  the  peo- 
ple of  this  coast  of  the  benefits  of  water  transportation.  *  «  » 
During  the  14  years  prior  to  March  1st  last,  the  Pacific  Mail 
Company  received  $14,655,000  as  a  subsidy  from  the  transconti- 
nental railroad  companies,  and  is  now  receiving  $75,000  per 
month  from  these  companies." 

Amador  Connty  Record:  "  The  American  people  are  willing 
and  anxious  to  furnish  the  means  to  build  the  Nicaragua  canal, 
for  they  fully  realize  the  great  benefit  it  will  be  to  them,  pro- 
viding they,  the  people,  can  control  and  operate  it  for  the  gen- 
eral weal;  but  it  will  be  a  cold  day  for  any  Congress  pretending 
to  represent  them  that  is  led  away  from  its  duty  by  this  huge 
advertising  dodge  of  what  are  unjustly  called  the  leading  news- 
papers of  the  country.  Our  space  is  too  limited  to  do  justice  to 
the  subject,  but  as  a  closing  remark  would  it  not  be  pertinent 
to  inquire  who  is  furnishing  the  funds  to  pay  these  papers  for 
the  lies  they  tell  in  favor  of  this,  the  most  stupendous  swindle — 
for  enriching  a  few  at  the  expense  of  many — ever  concocted 
during  the  long  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  ?  " 

The  Kern  County  Echo  is  strong  for  the  toll  railroad  proposi- 
tion. It  remarks:  "  A  road  on  this  plan  must  be  open  to  all 
companies  or  individuals  who  want  to  run  cars  over  it.  If  the 
grain  farmers  can  put  on  cars  and  haul  their  own  crops  to  tide 
water  cheaper  than  regular  transportation  companies  offer  to 
do  it,  they  would  have  the  opportunity.  And  this  brings  us  to 
a  word  as  to  how  such  a  road  might  be  operated.  The  station 
agents  would  be  in  the  employ  of  the  road-bed  company,  their 
duties  being  similar  to  those  of  an  agent  now,  namely,  to  re- 
ceive and  forward  all  freight  offered.  There  would  be  perhaps 
two  schedules — one  for  regular  trains  and  one  for  specials. 
Both  would  be  under  the  control  and  guidance  of  a  division 
superintendent,  the  same  as  at  present.  Trains  could  not,  of 
course,  be  run  haphazard,  as  wagons  are  driven  over  county 
roads;  they  must  and  could  easily  be  operated  under  the  guid- 
ing hand  of  some  one  in  authority." 


President  Cannon's  Position. 


He  Reviews  tlie  Letters  of  Messrs.  Doyle  and 
IVIerry  on  the  Canal  Question. 

Ventora,  May  21,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor  : — In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  will  en- 
deavor to  give  you  my  position  on  the  Nicaragua  Canal  Com- 
pany's effort  to  get  the  indorsement  of  the  Government  for 
$100,000,(X)0  to  build  that  cana'  for  them,  and  in  doing  this  I 
will  review  the  letter  of  Mr.  Doyle  and  Mr.  Merry. 

My  position  is  fairly  stated  in  the  resolutions  I  submitted  to 
the  Canal  Convention  in  San  Francisco  last  March,  and  which 
were  treated  with  so  much  contempt  by  Mr.  Doyle,  Merry  and 
Estee.  I  stood  upon  the  floor  of  that  convention,  a  representa- 
tive of  more  than  100,000  wealth-producers  in  this  State,  and 
over  10,000,000  in  the  United  States,  and  I  was  denied  five 
minutes'  time  to  advocate  their  cause  by  this  same  John  T. 
Doyle.  Who  did  he  represent?  Simply  the  Canal  Company. 
Who  did  all  the  attorneys  and  politicians  represent  in  that 
convention  ?  These  kid-glove  and  plug-hat  gentry  were  all 
there  in  the  interest  of  the  canal.  Not  a  dozen  of  them  ever 
produced  enongh  to  support  an  inmate  of  the  Almshouse,  yet 
when  the  President  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance  of  this  great 
State  stood  upon  that  floor  to  advocate  the  rights  of  the  wealth 
producers,  he  was  choked  off,  and  next  morning  the  papers  in 
large  headlines  proclaimed  "The  President  of  the  Farmers' 
Alliance  was  sat  down  on."  Yes,  he  was  "  sat  down  on,"  but  I 
have  had  the  satisfaction  of  sitting  down  on  the  Canal  Com- 
j)ftny  ever  sinf;e.  I  fully  understand  the  odds  against  me  in  this 
contest.  The  best  talent  of  the  United  States  is  at  theii  beck  and 
call  for  coin.  The  shrewdest  politicians  of  the  nation  are  at  their 
command,  while  a  plain  old  farmer  is  pitted  against  them — a 
man  "half  e^lncated."  "stubborn,"  and  whose  principal  char- 
acteristic is  "  mulishness."  1  thank  Mr.  Pool  and  Mr.  Berwick 
for  their  assistance,  and  I  trust  that,  before  this  $100,000,000  is 
filched  frorn  the  people  many  more  patriotic  citizens  will  raise 
their  voices  agamst  hatching  out  a  new  brood  of  Canal 
millionaires. 

Now  to  Mr.  Doyle's  letters.  He  says,  "  as  to  the  canal  across 
Nicaragua,  built  and  owne<l  by  the  United  Statet,  I,  too,  wa*  in 


favor  of  that  plan,  so  long  as  it  was  a  possible  thing,"  and  then 
goes  on  and  states  how  President  Arthur  negotiated  the  treaty 
with  Nicaragua,  and  how  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  had 
not  acted  upon  it  when  Cleveland  was  inaugurated,  and  how 
Cleveland,  before  he  had  warmed  his  seat,  snatched  it  out  of 
the  Senate  "and  pigeon-holed  it  forever."  Well,  I  want  the  peo- 
ple to  understand  that  no  one  man  is  big  enough  in  the  United 
States  to  pigeonhole  anything  forever,  and  I  desire  this  canal 
company  to  understand  that  this  Government  is  strong  enough 
to  take  things  out  of  pigeonholes  when  they  deem  proper. 

Not  long  ago  a  level-headed  Congressman  offered  a  resolution 
to  take  the  charter  away  from  this  canal  companv,  and  it  only 
lacked  a  few  votes  of  being  carried.  So  you  see  that  one  man 
by  pigeon-holing  that  treaty  did  not  forever  settle  the  question. 
He  says,  further,  "  the  day  when  a  canal  built  and  owned  by 
our  Government  was  possible,  passed  forever  when  Cleveland 
withdrew  the  Nicaragua  treaty  from  the  Senate,  never  to  re- 
turn it  again."  This  seems  to  be  a  wail  of  sorrow.  Well,  I 
hope  for  the  good  of  the  country  that  Cleveland  will  never 
have  an  opportunity  to  "  return  it  again."  But  hear  him,  "we 
might,  at  this  time,  just  as  well  wish  for  the  moon  as  ask  for  a 
canal  so  built."  "If  we  seriously  desire  to  see  the  canal  built 
at  all,  we  must  help  the  present  company  build  it."  We  do 
not  desire  the  moon  at  this  time,  but  we  could  seize  it  by  the 
horns  and  control  its  course  in  the  heavens  as  certain  as  we 
could  control  this  canal  company,  under  the  bill  now  before 
Congress.  This  canal  company  stands  before  the  country  like 
a  big  bully,  demanding  tribute.  When  the  language  of  its  ad- 
vocates is  stripped  of  all  its  fine  plumage,  it  leaves  it  like  a 
highwayman  demanding  Wells-Fargo's  treasure  box,  on  the 
condition  that  he  will  not  go  through  the  passengers  in  detail. 
They,  in  effect,  say,  "we  have  the  drop  on  you,  and,  if  you  will 
club  together  and  make  up  $100,000,000,  we  will  agree  not  to 
rob  the  people  in  detail  in  our  charge  for  passing  through  the 
canal."  If  you  don't  do  this,  look  out.  John  Sherman,  their 
bugleman  ;n  the  Senate,  and  the  man  that  drafted  the  bill  now 
before  Congress,  says:  "If  the  Government  don't  come  to  the 
relief  of  the  canal  company,  it  will  cost  not  less  than  $250,000,- 
000,  and  might  extend  to  $400,000,000."  The  revised  estimate  of 
the  chief  engineer  for  the  construction  of  the  canal  amounts  to 
$73,176,308.  This  estimate  does  not  include  the  stealings  or 
profits  of  the  construction  company.  But  suppose  the  canal 
can  be  built  for  the  estimate  of  the  chief  engineer,  and  John 
Sherman's  estimate  is  $400,000,000,  if  built  by  this  canal  com- 
pany, where  does  the  balance  go  to,  amounting  to  $326,823,692. 
Some  of  it  no  doubt  will  go  to  parties  writing  fine  articles  for 
the  press  to  boost  the  scheme.  An  army  of  politicians  and 
lawyers  must  get  their  fees,  and  then  there's  the  expense  of 
holding  conventions  to  act  as  a  lobby  upon  Congress.  And 
when  the  Farmers'  Alliance  grapples  with  this  monster,  a  set 
of  cowards  rush  to  the  front  aud  yell  "  Surrender,  Surrender," 
"it  is  the  best  we  can  do."  "If  we  don't  surrender  Uncle  Sam's 
cash  box,  they  will  go  through  all  of  us."  Well,  the  Farmers' 
Alliance  will  not  surrender  until  it  has  a  black  eye;  we  don't 
capitulate  until  the  battle  is  lost. 

But  Mr.  Doyle  says:  "These  countries  have  sold  to  this  Mari- 
time Canal  Co.  the  exclusive  right  to  build  the  canal,  and  given 
20  years  to  do  it  in."  Now,  he  might  as  well  have  told  the 
tr.'th,  because  it  is  bound  to  come  out  before  we  get  through 
with  this  contest.  He  cannot  deceive  any  one  by  stating  that 
the  franchise  runs  198  years,  and  that  they  have  20  years  in 
which  to  build  the  canal.  He  and  Merry  both  know  this  is  far 
from  the  truth;  that  the  facts  are  as  follows:  The  Government 
of  Nicaragua  granted  them  a  franchise  for  99  years,  with  two 
provisos  or  upon  two  conditions:  First — The  company  should 
spend  $2,000,000  within  a  certain  time,  and,  second — The  canal 
must  be  completed  within  ten  years,  so  that  vessels  could  pass 
from  ocean  to  ocean.  In  case  the  two  conditions  were  not  ful- 
filled, the  franchise  was  forfeited.  This  franchise  was  granted 
on  the  25th  of  April,  1887,  according  to  John  Sherman.  Conse- 
quently, it  has  less  than  five  years  to  run,  unless  the  canal  is 
completed.  The  canal  cannot  be  completed  in  five  years.  This 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  they  want  the  Government  to  become 
interested  in  the  scheme;  they  think  they  would  have  a  better 
chance  to  get  an  extension  of  the  time  when  the  five  years 
expire. 

But  Nicaragua  stipulates  in  the  bond  that,  in  consideration  of 
the  large  amount  of  money  that  may  be  expended,  she  may  ex- 
tend the  time  ten  years.  She  holds  it  in  her  power  to  close  out 
the  canal,  and  if  she  renews  the  franchise,  she  will  demand  her 
pound  of  flesh.  I  would  advise  Mr.  John  T.  Doyle  and  Merry 
to  tell  the  truth  when  they  go  into  print. 

Mr.  Doyle  and  Merry  lay  a  great  deal  of  stress  upon  the  fact 
that  the  Government  has  deposited  with  it  $70,000,000  in  shares 
of  stocks,  and,  consequently,  it  could  control  the  election  of 
the  Board  of  Directors.  I  will  prick  this  bubble  for  them  and 
show  up  their  deception. 

Doyle  says:  "  If  Mr.  Cannon  or  Mr.  Pool  were  the  owners 
of  six  millions  of  stock  in  a  corporation,  and  one  of  their 
neighbors  owned  seventy  millions  of  it,  would  they  seriously 
contemplate  grasping  the  management  against  the  wish  of  the 
majority  owner  ?  "  Under  an  honest  deal,  no  ;  but  if  the  law 
said  there  should  be  fifteen  (15)  directors,  and  that  a  party 
holding  as  security  seventy  millions  was  entitled  to  but  six  of 
them,  and  even  they  are  not  elected  by  the  stockholders,  but 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  we  would  most 
assuredly  hold  the  fort.  To  still  further  expose  the  deception 
practiced  by  this  Canal  Co.,  I  desire  to  quote  from  the  act  be- 
fore Congress:  Sec  9.  "  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States,  may  at  his  discretion  vote  said  stock," 
Again,  Sec.  10.  "  That  to  secure  the  propei  application  of  the 
aid  to  be  furnished  by  the  United  States  by  this  act.  Sec.  4  of 
of  the  act  approved  Feb.  20,  1889,  entitled  an  act  to  incorporate 
the  Maritime  Canal  Co.  of  Nicaragua  is  so  amended  that  six  of 
the  fifteen  directors  of  said  company  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,"  and  the  Government  pledges 
itself  not  to  foreclose  the  lien  for  five  years  after  the  completion 
of  the  canal,  provided  the  Maritime  Canal  Co.  remains  under 
the  control  of  said  company. 

I  will  quote  that  part  of  Sec.  5:  "  But  until  the  expiration  of 
five  years  after  the  said  canal  shall  be  put  in  operation,  and  so 
long  as  during  said  five  years  the  canal  shall  be  in  operation, 
and  remain  under  the  control  of  the  Maritime  Canal  Co.  of  Nic- 
aragua, this  subrogated  lien  and  right  of  the  United  States,  as 
aforesaid,  shall  not  be  enforced  by  foreclosure  or  otherwise  of 
the  said  mortgage  against  the  property  covered  by  said  mort- 
gage." Now  1  don't  think  it  is  worth  my  time  to  follow  this 
matter  any  further.  No  man  of  any  sense,  after  reading  the 
bill  before  Congress,  will  for  a  moment  claim  that  the  United 
States  can  ever  control,  nor  was  it  ever  intended  that  it  should 
control  the  canal.  The  claim  these  men  are  making  that  the 
Government  can  control  the  canal  under  the  Sherman  bill 
they  know  to  be  absurd. 

Now  let  me  give  them  a  little  horse  sense.  Suppose  they  in- 
sert in  the  bill  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  ap- 
point fourteen  (14)  directors  instead  of  six  (6),  and  that  upon 
all  occasions  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  vote  the  stock 
in  the  interests  of  the  United  States  I  But  will  these  men 
agree  to  this?  I  think  they  will.  The  canal  is  now  on  its  last 
legs,  and  it  is  "  Oh  Lord ,  anything  !  "  with  them. 

Last  year  they  spent  less  than  half  a  million  dollars,  and  on 
Sherman's  estimate  it  would  take  them  eight  hundred  years  to 
complete  it  at  that  rate. 

Now,  gentlemen,  if  you  are  so  anxious  that  the  Government 
should  oontrol  the  canal,  amend  the  Sherman  bill  by  inserting 


in  Sec.  10,  "fourteen"  for  "six"  directors.  If  you  refuse  to 
do  this,  don't  write  any  more  long-winded  letters  in  favor  of 
Givemment  control.  Mabion  Cannon, 

State  President. 

A  Gold  Swindle. 

An  old  reader  of  the  Bural,  who  now  lives  in  Florida, 
asks  our  opinion  about  an  advertisement  which  he  says 
is  circulating  in  Eastern  papers  to  this  effect : 

A  Chance  to  Make  Money.  California  Cold  Process  for  Keep- 
ing Fruit  Perfectly  Fresh,  Without  Heating  or  Sealing.  Can 
Put  Up  a  Bushel  in  Ten  Minutes.  Cost  About  One  Cent  a 
Quart.    Can  Get  Directions. 

The  only  cold  process  about  the  above  is  the  way  the 
swindler  will  probably  draw  much  money  from  credulous 
Eastern  people.  No  such  thing  is  done  in  California, 
although  some  years  ago  there  was  a  rascal  out  here  try- 
ing to  sell  some  such  thing  which  he  then  called  a  "  pre- 
servative powder  from  Canada."  It  was  an  out  and  out 
swindle — a  bare-faced  fraud.  Such,  too,  is  the  "  cold 
process  "  mentioned  above.  We  are  not  surprised  to  know 
that  it  hails  from  a  point  in  Ohio.  There  is  a  nest  of 
petty  swindlers  in  Ohio  which  the  Government  should  put 
in  the  penitentiary  for  thieving  through  the  mails.  Every 
few  months  they  use  a  new  bait,  but  it  is  the  same  old 
trap.  They  are  very  artful  in  sending  their  notices  to  the 
papers,  and  some  of  our  contemporaries  help  in  their 
games  unwittingly.  We  can  tell  their  ear  marks  from  a 
long  distance.  The  use  of  the  name  California  in  their 
contemptible  business  is  a  new  departure.  Let  no  one  be 
deceived  thereby. 

Further  Work  by  the  San  Jose  Fruit  Convention. 

The  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Convention  of  May  7th, 
of  which  a  report  was  given  in  the  last  Rural,  has  pushed 
the  organization  along  another  step.  The  Mercury  of  May 
22d  says  there  was  a  large  attendance  at  the  meeting  of 
the  previous  day.  Col.  R.  P.  McGIincy  presiding  and  D. 
W.  Miller,  of  the  Doyle  district,  Secretary. 

Col.  Philo  Hersey,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Constitution  and  By-Laws,  read  the  Committee's  report, 
and  it  was  taken  up  by  sections,  and  the  entire  morning 
and  most  of  the  afternoon  sessions  consumed  in  discussion. 

The  capital  stock  was  fixed  at  $200,000,  divided  in 
20,000  shares  at  $10  each,  10  per  cent  payable  at  the  time 
of  subscription.  It  was  also  decided  that  no  person  should 
be  allowed  to  subscribe  for  more  than  100  shares  of  stock. 

The  following  committee  was  appointed  to  select  nine 
names  such  as  would  be  suitable  to  hold  the  place  of  di- 
rectors: O.  Holridier,  M.  Wingate,  J.  R.  Johns,  E.  F. 
Adams,  H.  C.  Morrell,  F.  H.  Babb,  J.  J.  Shaner,  F.  W. 
Crandall,  D.  C.  Vestal,  F.  Dunne,  G.  Blaine,  E.  H.  Hogel- 
ton,  J.  Shaw,  W.  H.  Wright  and  Col.  P.  Hersey. 

As  one  gentleman  thought  the  Committee  had  been  ap- 
pointed a  little  too  soon  to  select  directors  intelligently, 
and  several  of  those  who  constituted  the  Committee  stated 
they  did  not  feel  competent  to  select  directors,  the  Com- 
mittee was  resolved  into  one  for  the  purpose  of  circulating 
subscription  lists  during  the  coming  week,  and  having  all 
sign  who  intended  to  take  any  stock  in  the  Association. 

The  Convention  then  adjourned  to  meet  Saturday  morn- 
ing, May  28th,  at  10  o'clock,  when  officers  and  directors 
will  be  elected  and  a  corporation  will  be  formed. 

One  Use  for  the  Boys. 

Diamante,  Cal. 

To  THE  Editor  : —  Some  weeks  ago  a  gentleman 
lamented  in  Rural  Press  over  our  poor  boys  ot  10  to  18 
years.  I  will  help  him  along  with  mention  of  an  old  sys- 
tem which  prevailed  in  my  old  home.  At  the  age  of  14 
(which  is  the  time  he  leaves  school)  the  boy  is  sent  to  a 
master  to  learn  a  trade.  From  three  to  four  years  are  the 
terms.  The  father  furnishes  clothing,  the  mother  wash- 
ing. The  master  furnishes  board  and  lodging  but  no 
wages.  For  four  long  years  the  youth  is  taught.  It  is  his 
hardest  time  in  life,  but  he  learns  a  trade  by  which  he 
can  make  his  living.  Take  this  for  a  suggestion :  Send 
the  boys  to  learn  a  trade  in  the  above  way. 

There  are  thousands  who  will  teach  but  can't  pay  a 
cook.  A  good  cook  is  an  artist.  It  takes  years  to  get 
ideas  of  good  cooking.  We  have  thousands  of  cooks  in 
the  State  but  how  many  are  cooks  ?  Ask  them  where  did 
you  learn,  and  99  of  100  will  answer  :  "  1  picked  it  up." 
For  your  own  sake  supply  the  trade  with  willing  boys  to 
learn  the  important  and  well-paid  trade  of  a  cook,  and  not 
be  obliged  to  eat  the  refuse  of  the  so-called  cook, 

A.  Levy. 

Holstein-Friesian  Cattle. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Burke,  proprietor  of  the  La  Siesta  stock  farm 
at  Menlo  Park,  San  Mateo  county,  has  just  issued  a  very 
very  complete  and  exhaustive  catalogue  of  this  justly  cele- 
brated breed  of  cattle,  of  which  Mr.  Burke  is  one  of  the 
largest  importers  and  breeders  in  the  United  States.  All 
farmers  and  dairymen  who  are  striving  to  improve  their 
herds  should  secure  a  catalogue  at  once,  which  can  be 
done  by  writing  to  F.  H.  Burke,  No.  626  Market  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

Another  Rich  Horsbmax. — Charles  Fair,  son  of  ex- 
Senator  Fair,  has  become  a  horse  fancier  and  has  recently 
spent  $60,000  for  good  young  stock,  paying  one-half  of 
that  sum  for  Yo  El  Key  and  six  other  Hooker  yearlings  to 
Theodore  Winters,  now  of  Nevada.  Mr.  Fair  has  not  yet 
fully  determined  where  his  stud  shall  be  permanently  lo- 
cated. Richard  Havey,  who  rode  Norfolk  and  who  has 
an  excellent  reputation,  will  train  the  youngsters  near 
Petaluma,  where  the  string  will  be  quartered  for  the 
present. 
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Weather  and  Crop  Bulletin   for  Week  Ending 
May  20tli. 

The  following  synopsis  of  reports  of  crops  and  weather 
is  sent  us  by  Sergt.  J.  A.  Barwick,  Observer  at  Sacramento 
of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  and  Director  of  the  Weather 
Service  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society.  The  synopsis  of 
localities  north  of  the  Tehachapi  range  is  by  Sergt.  Bar- 
wick; that  of  the  regions  south  of  the  Tehachapi  is  by 
Mr.  G.  E.  Francklin,  Observer  at  Los  Angeles: 

Lassen  County.— SusanvilU—GooA  weather.  Everything  doing 
finely.    Danger  from  irost  now  past. 

Humboldt  County.— PhillipsvilU—Ylteiiy  rains  caused  much  fruit 
to  drop.  Farmers  much  behind  with  their  work.  HydesvilU — Rain- 
fall .90  of  an  inch;  highest  and  lowest  temperature,  68  degrees  and 
40  degrees;  warm,  sunshiny  weather  needed.  Fance's  Orchard,  Mad 
^j'wr— Weather  changeable;  crops  growing  fast;  farm  work  delayed; 
sunshine  needed.  £ar«/ia —1.30  inches  of  rain;  good  weather  latter 
part  week;  corn  being  planted  rapidly;  cherries  and  peaches  poor 
crop;  apples  and  prunes  an  average  crop.  Upper  Mattole—Oa\y 
moderate  crops  of  fruit  and  grain  expected.  Blocksburg—PiSX.  week 
stormy;  1.63  inches  of  rain  measured;  highest  and  lowest  tempera- 
ture, 86  degrees  and  38  degrees;  warmer  weather  needed  for  all 
crops. 

Mendocino  County. — Mendocino— Ctop%  Aomg 'MeW,  those  on  high 
land  better  than  those  on  low  lands;  rainfall  1.25  inches  and  cold; 
apples,  pears  and  plums  about  half  a  crop. 

Lake  County.  —  Upper  ^aii -Rainfall  1.73  inches.  Alfalfa-hay 
needs  cutting,  but  the  rains  have  retarded  the  work;  the  yield  will  be 
large  of  both  hay  and  grain;  fruit  and  grapes  doing  well. 

Shasta  County. — Redding— Wenher  warm;  highest  temperature 
92  degrees,  lowest  temperature  45  degrees,  and  rainfall  1.40  inches; 
vegetation  advancing  rapidly:  crops  of  all  kinds  promise  well.  An- 
derson— Rainfall  1.50  inches;  highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  96  de- 
grees and  50  degrees;  rainfall  for  season,  30.10;  all  crops  looking 
finp. 

Tehama  County. — Red  Biu^— Fruits  and  grains  greatly  benefited 
by  the  week's  weather;  apricots  peaches  and  prunes  about  half  a  crop. 

Butte  County. — Chico— AW  crops  favorably  affected  by  the  weather. 
Palermo  —t. 43  inches  of  rain,  which  has  improved  the  outlook. 

Glenn  County. —  Willows — Hot  weather  just  what  is  needed.  Hay 
damaged;  peach  crop  abundant.  Williams — 1.23  inches  ot  rain  and 
12  25  inches  for  the  season,  and  conditions  continue  favorable. 

Colusa  County.  —  Cf/a^a— Rainfall  2.32  inches,  and  prospects  con- 
tinue favorable. 

Sutter  County. —  West  Butte— 1,50  inches  of  rain;  bay  damaged; 
melons  late,  owing  to  backwardness  of  the  season.  Yuba  City— R^n- 
fall  1.65  inches;  highest  temperature,  87  degrees;  all  crops  doing 
well. 

Yuba  County. —  Wheatland — Rainfall  1.4  inches,  which  lodged 
some  grain,  but  warm,  dry  weather  will  soon  start  it  up;  weather  now 
all  that  could  be  wished  for. 

Solano  County.  —  Fizcaz/tV/^— Weather  warm;  just  what  is  needed 
for  all  crops  in  this  vicinity. 

Nevada  County. — Nevada  City—WsiTm  weather  very  beneficial 
to  all  crops;  Iruit  crop  short;  peaches,  pears  and  early  varieties  of 
apples  are  nearly  all  destroyed. 

Placer  County. — Newcastle— V<J3xm  weather  beneficial  to  all  crops; 
rainfall  1.89  inches,  and  has  apparently  done  no  damage  to  the  bay 
and  fruit  crop. 

Sonoma  County. — Sonoma — Rainfall  1.25  inches.  Rain,  as  a  whole, 
has  been  beneficial.  Hot  wave  reached  here;  Wednesday  93  degrees, 
Thursday  90  degrees,  and  early  this  morning  the  mercury  is  higher 
than  yesterday,  probably  another  hot  day.  Haying  commenced; 
corn  planted;  Iruit  ripening  finely:  grapes  will  be  a  light  crop.  Santa 
^ow— Highest  temperature  90  degrees.  If  the  present  hot,  dry 
weather  continues,  much  damage  will  result  to  all  grain  and  grass. 
Forestville — Weather  getting  warmer.  Hop  growers  complain  of 
backwardness.  Rainfall  2.02  inches,  Healdsburg — Rainfall  3.15 
inches.  It  did  not  do  damage  to  grainfields  as  was  supposed  was 
done.  The  barley  fields  are  looking  well  and  about  two  weeks  ahead 
of  oats.  Pulverized  fields  and  hills  have  run  together;  need  re- 
working. 

Sacramento  County, — Franklin — The  rain  of  the  fore  part  of  the 
week  slightly  damaged  the  hay  that  was  cut.  The  grain  is  very  rank, 
and  in  some  places,  is  falling  down. 

Amador  County. — O^^/a— This  week  has  been  unusually  favorable 
for  all  crops,  and  they  are  coming  forward  with  a  rush. 

Yolo  County. — Briggs'  Vineyard — The  weather  has  been  cool,  ex- 
cept two  days.  Witn  over  an  inch  of  rain,  prospects  for  grain,  hay 
and  fruit  are  good.    Winters— Crops  are  ripening  rapidly. 

El  Dorado  County. — CWoOTa —Highest  and  lowest  temperature 
98  and  65  degrees,  the  weather  has  been  very  beneficial  to  all  kinds 
of  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  best  warm  and  bright  sunshine  will 
be  needed  here  for  several  weeks  to  come  to  make  any  great  showing 
in  advancement. 

Napa  County.— Napa  OV/  — Highest  and  lowest  temperature  9o 
and  48  and  1.09  inches  of  rain;  all  crops  doing  well. 

Alameda.  County. — A Iva rado —Ra.\n(a.\\  1. 1 s  inches,  accompanied 
by  high  winds  that  blew  the  grain  down  badly  and  injured  hay  that 
was  cut.  Temperature  (highest)  86.  The  warm  weather  favorable 
to  all  crops.  Livermore — Haying  in  full  blast,  crops  generally  good; 
rainfall,  .80  of  an  inch  and  no  damage  done.  Niles — Rainfall  .72  of 
an  inch.  The  high  temperatures  have  been  beneficial  to  growing 
corn.  Apricots  all  thinned,  peaches  being  thinned.  The  rain  as- 
sures a  big  crop. 

Calaveras  County. — Milton — Rainfall  .90  of  an  inch,  which  dam- 
aged bay  and  lodged  some  grain,  but  the  north  wind  was  beneficial 
and  reduced  the  damage  very  much. 

Santa  Clara  County. — Gi/roy— Rainfall  1.08  inches  and  damaged 
cut  hay  and  matured  grain,  t  he  hot  spell  has  done  much  good  to 
grain  and  fruit.  Blacks  —Tht  present  warm  spell  has  been  favorable 
to  all  crops,  and  everything  the  last  rain  helped  is  doing  well.  Madi- 
son—Tbc  grain  is  filling  out  finely  and  this  promises  to  be  the  best  sea- 
son for  all  crops  we  have  had  for  several  years. 

Contra  Costa  County. — Cromwell  Station— The  rain  of  Sunday 
was  beneficial  to  wheat  and  barley.  There  has  not  been  any  hay  dam- 
aged.   The  heat  of  oast  three  days  dries  up  everything. 

Sau  Luis  Obispo  County. — San  Luis  Obispo — Rainfall,  75  hundreths 
of  an  inch  and  was  beneficial  to  all  crops,  but  has  damaged  some  hay 
that  was  just  cut.  The  warm  weather  for  the  last  two  days  will  al- 
most recuperate  the  hay.  The  rain  will  be  a  great  benefit  to  late 
crops,  also  to  the  beans  and  other  crops  just  now  about  half  planted. 

Fresno  County. — 5e/OTa— Rainfall,  2t  hundredths  of  an  inch.  In 
the  midst  of  the  hot  wave  we  are  suffering  less  than  other  sections, 
but  grain  is  ripening  rapidly. 

Monterey  County. — Salinas— Croys  good  and  will  be  an  average 
yield.  Kainfall  .41  of  an  inch  and  no  damage  done.  John — The 
wheat  and  barley  crop  have  greatly  improved  since  the  rains  and 
promise  a  fair  field.  San  /^rrfo— Rainfall  .90  of  an  inch  and  the 
ground  is  looking  well.  There  was  some  fear  of  the  hot  spell  injur- 
ine  early  sown  grain;  fruit  prospects  good;  highest  temperature  97. 

San  Joaquin  County. — /-oi/z— Highest  and  lowest  temperatures  91 
and  46;  rainfall  .92  of  an  inch,  and  followed  by  warm  days,  is  rapidly 
bringing  forward  all  vegetaiion  and  wheat  improving.  Barley  filling 
out  well,  no  damage  by  the  rains.  Watermelons  poor  stand  and 
very  btck ward;  fruit  doing  well,  but  late.  Stockton — Grain  lodged 
by  the  rams;  the  high  temperature  of  the  i8th,  19th  and  20th  was 
very  tryine  on  grain  where  the  heads  are  now  forming. 

7 iilare  County.— yisalia— Ka.\nia\\  .^2  of  an  inch;  highest  tera- 
peiaturc  95  and  al'  crops  are  looking  extremely  well  since  last  rain. 

Yolo  County. — ^awjiiry —  Rainfall  1.20  inches.  The  rain  and  hot 
weather  has  been  v.;ry  beneficial  to  crops  of  all  kinds. 

Sacramento  County.— Sacramento— Ra.m\M  1.16  inches;  highest 
temperature  94.5  on  the  aoth.    The  warm  wave  has  done  no  harm, 


but  good,  to  all  crops.  River  26  feet  and  3  inches  and  is  very  near 
the  danger  line,  with  much  danger  of  levees  being  broken. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFOKNIA. 

Santa  Barbara  County. — Santa  Maria — Weather  exceptionally 
hot,  95  at  noon  of  the  i7tb,  and  not  favorable  for  crops,  except  fruit 
which  have  been  benefited  by  the  sun  and  heat. 

San  Bernardino  County. — Arlington  Heights — (Riverside  Fruit 
Company)  near  Riverside.  We  are  now  having  a  hot  wave,  17th,  98, 
i8th,  100,  19th,  96  at  IP.  M. ;  yesterday  the  18th,  the  thermometer 
registered  at  the  Orange  Go's.  Camp,  near  the  Temescal  foothills, 
three  miles  west  of  us,  102;  in  the  city  of  Riverside  103,  and  at  Col- 
ton  107;  up  to  this  hot  spell  we  have  bad  an  unusually  cold  spring; 
very  little  growth;  buds  have  been  generally  dormant,  growths  now 
commencing  in  good  earnest.  The  hay  crop  in  our  immediate  vicin- 
ity is  exceedingly  light,  some  being  harvested  will  run  about  one- 
fifth  of  a  ton  to  the  acre,  and  one-half  the  crop  area  will  not  be  cut; 
too  light.  South  Riverside  has  a  fair  crop  and  big  acreage.  San 
Bernardino  has  a  good  hay  crop.  Berries  are  a  poor  crop.  Elsinore 
valley  is  reported  to  have  had  3  inches  of  rain  during  the  last  storm, 
and  in  the  mountains  adjacent  6  inches;  at  our  place  1.16  inches. 

J.  A.  Barwick 

WEATHER  CROP  BULLETIN  OF  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

Ventura  County. — Hueneme— The  warm  wave  of  the  last  few  days 
has  a  tendency  to  cause  a  little  shrinkage  in  the  late-sown  grain  and 
ripen  barley  fast.  Heading  is  in  progress.  Bardsdale — An  east  wind 
prevailed  the  latter  part  of  the  week,  ripening  the  grain  and  drying 
vegetation  perceptibly.  The  weather  is  now  warm,  clear  and  favor- 
able. 

Los  Angeles  County. — Lancaster — The  warm  weather  has  been  in- 
jurious to  grain,  but  the  extent  ol  the  injury  is  not  yet  known.  The 
first  crop  of  alfalfa  is  being  cut,  and  is  yielding  3^  tons  to  the  acre, 
and  is  bringing  $12.50  per  ton.  The  Palms— AW.  varieties  of  trees  are 
growing  finely.  Corn  is  looking  well,  and  the  prospect  is  for  a  good 
crop.  Verdu^o— The  hot  weather  of  the  past  three  days  will  dry  up 
natural  grass  rapidly  and  hasten  the  ripening  of  late  grain.  Barley 
is  being  generally  cut  for  hay.  The  deciduous  fruit  crop  promises  to 
be  good.  Duarte — Harvesting  is  well  under  way;  fruits  are  growing 
rapidly;  peaches  are  overloaded,  and  will  have  to  be  thinned.  High- 
est temperature  100  degrees;  lowest  47  degrees.  Covina — The  May 
rains  greatly  improved  the  late  grain,  and  put  trees  in  fine  condition. 
Oranges  are  holding  on  finely,  with  a  prospect  for  a  fine  crop.  First 
crop  of  strawberries  about  gone,  and  the  next  will  be  ripe  in  about 
three  weeks. 

San  Bernardino  County. — Ontario— The  past  week  has  been  very 
warm,  the  temperature  ranging  from  90  to  95  degrees.  The  heat  was 
favorable  to  curing  grain  and  beneficial  to  young  orange  orchards. 
Chino— The  unusually  hot  weather  this  week  has  damaged  the 
quality  of  hay  now  being  cut.  Beets  are  growing  vigorously,  and  a 
heavy  crop  is  well  assured.  Riverside — The  temperature  for  the 
past  three  days  has  been  very  high;  100.5  degrees  was  recorded  on 
the  17th;  105  degrees  on  the  i8th;  and  101,5  degrees  on  the  19th, 
with  a  hot  north  wind  on  the  17th  and  i8th.  Hay  is  all  cut,  but 
the  crop  is  very  light.  Oranges  promise  a  fair  crop,  Alessandro. 
Hot,  dry  winds  have  prevailed.  The  temperature  varied  from  100 
to  105  degrees;  the  lowest  was  50  degrees.  Drought  has  slightly 
injured  hay  and  grain. 

Orange  County. — Anaheim — The  extreme  heat  of  the  last  three 
days,  the  temperature  ranging  up  to  100  degrees,  has  not  damaged 
any  growing  crops,  and  will  tend  to  ripen  early  fruits.  Santa 
Ana — Three  days  this  week  were  quite  warm;  the  temperature  ranged 
from  94  to  98  degrees.  With  an  abundance  of  water,  everything  has 
grown  rapidly.  The  outlook  is  good.  Tuslin — Hot  spell  on  the 
17th,  i8th  and  19th,  the  temperature  reaching  96  degrees.  The  warm 
weather  is  beneficial.  Apricots  are  heavily  loaded  and  need  thin- 
ning; peaches  promise  well;  prunes  a  light  crop. 

San  Diego  County. —  Vineyard— 'Wa.rm  weather  has  prevailed,  with 
some  dry  east  wind,  and  slightly  damaged  the  grain  crop,  which  is 
now  in  the  dough.  Haying  has  commenced;  the  yield  will  be  good. 
The  season  has  been  good  for  young  orchards.    G.  E.  Francklin. 

OREGON  WEATHER-CROP  BULLETIN  FOR  WEEK  ENDING  SATURDAY, 
MAY  21,  1892. 

Western  Oregon. — The  week  opened  cool  and  rainy  and  closed 
with  continuous  sunshine  and  unusually  warm  weather.  On  Friday, 
the  20th,  the  maximum  temperature  ranged  from  85  to  95  degrees, 
except,  of  course,  along  the  immediate  coast. 

The  total  rainfall  on  Sunday,  Monday  and  Tuesday  ranged  from 
.30  to  .60  of  an  inch. 

The  winds  for  last  three  days  have  been  northerly  and  very  dry. 
Crops — The  hot  weather  on  the  20th  scalded  wheat  on  wet  lands  and 
baked  the  soil  on  low  ground;  other  than  this,  the  weather  was  just 
what  was  needed.  Farmers  have  been  unable  to  finish  spring  work, 
which  was  delayed  fully  one  month;  vegetation  is  growing  rapidly 
and  promising  well.  The  beneficial  effect  of  the  desirable  change  in 
the  weather  is  shown  in  all  vegetation,  except  that  on  low  lands. 

The  effects  of  the  April  frosts  are  now  being  shown  by  the  young 
fruit  falling  from  the  trees.  In  some  localities  there  has  been  practi- 
cally no  damage  to  the  fruit,  while  in  others  there  has  been  general 
loss  and  there  will  be  a  short  crop,  especially  peaches;  the  latter  con- 
ditions are  principally  on  the  low  lands. 

Acreage  of  spring  sown  grain  is  below  the  average.  Strawberries 
are  ripening  in  all  sections. 

Eastern  Oregon. — From  the  first  of  the  month  up  to  the  15th,  rains 
fell  in  the  Columbia  River  valley  while  rain  and  snow  squalls  oc- 
curred south  of  the  Blue  mountains.  Since  the  isth,  there  has  been 
warmer  weather  and  more  sunshine. 

About  normal  weather  conditions  now  exist.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  week  there  was  a  decided  rise  in  the  temperature.  On  the  20th, 
the  maximum  temperature  ranged  from  80  to  90  degrees,  with  dry 
east  to  north  winds.  From  ,14  to  .36  of  an  inch  of  rain  fell  during 
the  week.  Crops — There  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
growth  and  development  of  all  vegetation.  Wheat,  especially,  is  do- 
ing finely;  in  sections  the  heads  are  three  feet  high.  Spring  grain  is 
about  sown,  and  corn-planting  is  being  finished.  Some  early  planted 
corn  rotted  in  the  ground.  In  Sherman  county  the  corn  is  from  six 
to  ten  inches  high.  Every  county  reports  very  wet  soil  and  unusually 
good  prospects.  The  present  weather  conditions  are  welcomed  by 
all.  Sheep-shearing  has  been  greatly  delayed,  but  is  now  in  full 
progress.  The  weather  retarded  shearihg  and  some  contracts  for 
mutton  could  not  be  filled,  B.  S.  Pague, 

Observer  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau. 


Advice  to  Beginners. 

LODi,  May  23,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor: — I  am  now  and  then  in  receipt  of 
letters  inquiring,  among  other  things,  how  a  poultry  ranch 
should  be  started  and  conducted  in  order  to  make  it  a  pay- 
ing and  an  agreeable  business.  Without  beine;  one,  it  can 
hardly  be  the  other,  as,  if  it  don't  pay,  it  will  fail  to  be 
agreeable;  and  if  not  agreeable  business  for  one  who  en- 
gages in  It,  it  will  be  almost  sure  not  to  pay. 

If  one  desires  to  make  a  success  of  it,  one's  heart,  so  to 
say,  must  be  in  it.  There  must  be  sufficient  liking  for  the 
business  to  cause  the  owner  to  attend  faithfully  and  thor- 
oughly to  all  details  of  the  business,  however  unnecessary 
they  may  appear  to  be,  for  this  business  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  requires  strict  attention  to  minor  details.  A  little 
neglect  throws  a  fowl  out  of  condition  very  promptly,  and 
it  then  fails  to  be  productive;  while  on  the  contrary,  care 


for  all  the  little  needs  of  fowls,  as  well  as  their  more  im- 
portant ones,  is  always  repaid  in  the  well-being  and  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  flock,  pleasing  to  the  eye  and  satisfying 
to  the  pocket. 

In  other  words,  care  and  untiring  watchfulness  in  study- 
ing their  needs  and  in  supplying  them  promptly,  as  far  as 
practicable,  is  strictly  necessary  if  one  would  be  successful 
as  a  poultry  raiser.  A  few  fowls,  say  a  dozen  or  so,  may 
be  kept  with  comparatively  very  little  care,  and  yet  be  pro- 
ductive, A  handful  or  so  of  grain,  a  few  scraps  from  the 
table,  access  to  the  water  trough  and  a  convenient  tree  to 
roost  in,  seems  to  satisfy  all  their  requirements,  and  one 
need  not  go  far  to  find  the  reason  for  this — a  few  kept  to- 
gether do  not  crowd  each  other  unhealthfuUy.  Having 
abundant  range,  they  find  all  they  want,  where  several 
hundred  kept  in  one  place  would  soon  exhaust  the  fitness 
of  the  range  for  them.  Wherever  fowls  are  kept  in  large 
numbers  they  may,  for  a  limited  time,  be  trusted  to  forage 
for  their  gravel,  animal  food  and  green  stuff  in  season;  but 
it  soon  becomes  necessary  to  supply  them  otherwise  and  to 
provide  liberally  and  fully  for  them  all  that  they  would  find 
for  themselves  were  they  where  they  could.  So  it  becomes 
necessary  to  watch  their  condition  carefully  and  to  supply 
them  with  what  they  need,  and  to  know  what  they  need, 
requires  constant  study  of  fowl  nature. 

In  a  general  way,  the  requirements  of  fowls  in  confine- 
ment or  in  limited  range  are,  first,  a  liberal  supply  of 
healthy  food  such  as,  during  the  cold  months,  a  morning 
meal  of  a  stiff  mush  of  middlings  as  warm  as  they  will  eat 
it,  and  with  meat  scraps  liberally  mixed  with  it,  and  three 
or  four  times  a  week  have  it  liberally  seasoned  with  cayenne 
or  red  peppers  and  onions.  This  may  be  varied  by  sub- 
stituting for  a  mush  of  middlings  one  composed  of  part 
middlings,  or  bran  if  you  prefer,  and  small  potatoes  boiled 
and  mashed  and  mixed  with  it  and  well  seasoned.  Vege- 
tables of  almost  any  kind  prove  very  acceptable  to  them, 
and  a  meal  of  cabbage,  turnips,  beets  or  carrots  boiled  with 
meat  scraps  they  relish  very  much.  Still,  I  do  not  think  it 
necessary  to  boil  it  for  them,  although  no  doubt  they  find 
it  more  appetizing,  particularly  during  the  cold  months. 

The  meat  scraps  may  be  fed  to  them  separately,  chopped 
fine,  so  as  to  be  easily  eaten  by  them,  or,  which  is  better, 
mixed  in  their  mush,  and  their  vegetables,  whether  beets, 
carrots,  turnips,  cabbage,  onions  or  whatever  it  may  be, 
may  be  fed  to  them  through  the  day,  as  they  will  readily 
pick  them  to  pieces  and  get  all  they  want  as  food,  to  say 
nothing  of  needed  exercise  which  they  get  by  this  manner 
of  feeding  it  to  them. 

I  have  seen  advocated  the  plan  of  hanging  the  vegetable 
just  far  enough  above  the  reach  of  the  fowl  to  cause  them 
to  jump  up  from  the  ground  in  order  to  reach  it,  but  I 
think  that  rather  a  refinement  of  the  idea;  and  if  it  is  fed 
to  them  in  such  condition  as  to  make  it  necessary  for  them 
to  peck  it  off,  they  will  neither  eat  it  too  fast  nor  too  much 
of  it  at  a  time,  and  at  the  same  time  get  all  the  exercise  of 
that  kind  that  they  ne^d. 

Perhaps  if  food  is  cooked  it  will  go  farther,  but  that  I 
think  is  offset  by  the  time  and  fuel  consumed  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  it;  and  where  fowls  have  not  been  "spoiled"  by 
having  it  cooked  or  chopped  for  them,  they  will  eat  it  with 
great  relish  if  thrown  to  them  without  either. 

So  much  for  their  morning  meal,  and  during  the  cold 
months  I  think  it  better  to  feed  them  two  hot  meals  a  day, 
and  a  good  corn  or  wheat  feed  at  night.  For  their  mush, 
I  consider  middlings  better  than  bran,  or  if,  as  in  the  case 
of  country  mills  generally,  the  middlings  and  bran  are 
rich,  then  a  mixture  of  two  parts  bran  and  one  part  mid- 
dlings would  be  preferable. 

During  the  warmer  months,  my  practice  is  to  feed  grain 
in  the  morning,  mush  at  noon  and  grain  again  at  night. 

Along  with  their  food  they  should  have  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  good,  fresh,  clean  water,  fresh  from  the  well  in  the 
morning,  with  no  ice  in  it,  or,  better  yet,  a  little  warm  water 
in  it  to  take  the  chill  off,  or,  if  milk  is  abundant,  give  them 
all  they  will  consume  of  warm  milk.  In  summer  it  is  of 
course  unnecessary  to  warm  it,  and  all  liquid  supplied  ihem 
should  be  kept  in  the  shade,  and  kept  fresh  and  in  clean 
vessels,  and  frequently  renewed,  say  twice  a  day,  cleaning 
the  vessels  once  a  day  thoroughly,  that  no  slime  or  green 
stuff  gather  on  them. 

They  should  also  have  an  abundant  supply  of  coarse, 
sharp  sand,  and  of  shells,  either  ground  oyster  shells  or  the 
fine  seashells  ordinarily  furnished  for  that  purpose.  Char- 
coal also,  broken  so  they  can  readily  eat  it,  is  greatly  rel- 
ished by  them  and  I  think  very  necessary  to  them.  They 
should  also  have  an  abundant  supply  of  green  stuff,  which 
may  be  either  carrot  or  other  vegetable  tops,  cabbage,  or 
young  corn,  or  grass  or  unripe  grain,  chopped  and  fed  to 
them. 

Then,  in  addition  to  all  this,  and  no  whit  less  necessary, 
is  the  keeping  of  their  quarters  and  roosting-places  scrupu- 
lously clean,  well  ventilated  and  fresh.  No  henhouse 
should  smell  strongly  of  their  droppings,  when  first  opened 
in  the  morning.  If  it  does,  then  it  has  not  been  cleaned 
thoroughly  or  sufficiently  often,  or  it  is  not  properly  venti- 
lated, and  that  state  of  things  will  result  surely  in  disease 
very  promptly.  Prevention  is  always  better  than  cure,  and 
cure  is  not  always  possible,  or  at  least  without  more  or  less 
loss  and  annoyance. 

In  all  this,  I  have  said  nothing  of  the  selection  of  fowls 
to  start  with,  and  that  is  a  matter  to  be  left  somewhat  to 
the  taste  of  the  one  starting.  It  may  be  either  Langshan, 
White  or  Brown  Leghorn,  Black  Spanish,  Black  or  Blue 
Minorcas,  Polish,  or  any  one  of  the  "good  laying  "  breeds, 
as  generally  eggs  are  the  main  source  of  income.  Good 
young  roosters,  from  April  to  nearly  July,  command  an  ex- 
cellent price,  but,  to  have  them,  one  must  set  eggs  when 
they  are  worth  from  40  to  50  cents  per  dozen,  and  many  at 
this  time  of  year  are  not  fertile,  which,  added  to  the  cost  of 
brooding,  as  fire  is  necessary,  or  artificial  heat,  and  the 
larger  percentage  of  loss,  makes  one's  gains  at  those  pri'-es 
($8  to  Si 5)  considerably  less  than  would  appear  at  first 
glance. 

But  the  continuation  of  this  subject  will  call  for  more 
time  and  space  than  you  will  like  to  give  in  this  issue  of 
your  valuable  journal.  T.  B,  Geffroy. 


May  28  1892. 
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Horticulture. 

Can  Injury  from  Frost  be  Prevented  by  Irrigation 
or  Otherwise? 

The  following  paper  was  read  before  the  Southern  CalKornia  Pomo- 
logical  Society  at  Redlands,  on  May  6,  1«92,  by  James  Boyd  of  River- 
side. 

The  question  of  preventing  injury  from  frost  is  one  of 
considerable  importance  to  the  fruit  growers  of  California, 
and,  indeed,  to  almost  the  whole  of  the  civilized  world,  as 
there  is  hardly  any  part  of  it  settled  by  the  Caucasian  race  in 
which  injury  from  frost  is  not  to  be  feared. 

The  conditions  in  Southern  California  are  rather  peculiar, 
in  that  our  leading  crop,  the  crop  of  citrus  fruits,  is  ripening 
during  the  coldest  part  of  the  season.  In  most  other  parts 
of  the  world  it  is  generally  spring  frosts  that  are  to  be 
feared,  but  with  one  exception  we  have  never  in  Southern 
California  suffered  any  damage  from  frost  m  the  spring.  It 
is  generally  understood  when  vegetation  is  young  and  ten- 
der, that  a  much  less  degree  of  cold  is  injurious  than  is  the 
case  when  fruit  is  nearly  mature.  For  instance,  in  early 
winter  frosts,  grapes  that  are  ripe  are  not  injured  by  frost, 
while  those  that  are  green  are  very  easily  affected;  and  so 
in  the  case  of  oranges.  If  oranges  are  fully  ripe,  they  are 
not  easily  injured  and  will  stand  eight  degrees  of  cold  with- 
out any  injury. 

Practically,  the  question  before  us  will  resolve  itself  into 
protection  to  citrus  fruits  against  injury,  and  we  will  in  this 
case,  as  in  their  cultivation,  have  to  feel  our  way  as  we  go 
along,  as  we  cannot  refer  to  any  previous  experiences  on 
the  subject. 

The  past  winter  having  been  exceptionally  cold  and  the 
consequences  very  disastrous,  has  caused  more  attention  to 
be  turned  to  the  subject  than  otherwise  would.  The  idea 
that  running  water  would  prevent  injury  from  frost  is  not 
entirely  new,  as  it  has  been  held  by  different  parties  in 
Riverside  for  several  years  that  it  would  considerably  miti- 
gate its  effects,  partly  by  giving  off  heat  in  freezing,  and 
partly  by  the  fact  that  running  water  rarely  gets  chilled 
enough  to  freeze  during  the  short  time  that  the  thermometer 
remains  at  or  below  the  freezing  point,  coming,  as  it  does, 
ei'her  from  underground  pipes  or  from  a  larger  body  of 
water  in  a  main  canal.  Something,  however,  depends  on 
the  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  as  our  most  destructive 
frosts  come  in  a  calm,  just  after  a  cold  north  wind.  In  our 
climate,  however,  we  never  have  had  extreme  cold  during  a 
norther,  presumably  because  the  motion  of  the  air  produces 
heat,  but  in  such  cases,  ice  will  sometimes  form  in  an  open 
vessel  of  water,  exposed  to  the  wind,  when  the  thermometer 
will  hardly  reach  the  freezing  point. 

Judging  from  the  testimony  of  competent  witnesses,  we 
can  hardly  doubt  but  that  irrigation,  during  a  freeze,  will, 
to  a  great  extent,  prevent  injury  from  frost,  for  the  reasons 
above  named,  but  there  is  a  limit  to  the  degree  of  cold  it 
will  counteract,  and,  at  most,  it  can  only  make  a  difference 
of  two  or  three  degrees,  but  in  critical  cases,  this  is  all  that 
is  required.  It  is,  however,  safe  to  say  that  if  the  thermo- 
meter gets  much  below  24  degrees,  which  is  generally  con- 
ceded to  be  a  dangerous  point,  irrigation  would  be  entirely 
useless.  Allowing  that  irrigation  is  a  preventive,  the  next 
question  is,  would  it  be  practical  ?  In  answer,  I  unhesita- 
tingly say  no,  except  in  exceptional  and  limited  cases. 
Take,  for  instance,  a  district  such  as  Redlands  or  River- 
side; in  case  of  threatened  frost,  it  would  be  an  utter  impos- 
sibility for  every  one  to  get  water  at  the  same  time,  so  that, 
were  it  possible,  for  other  reasons  it  would  not  be  practi- 
cal. Again,  take  the  season  of  1890-91,  in  which  it  was 
frosty  for  a  week  or  over,  the  thermometer  ranging  from  32 
degrees  down  to  24  degrees,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  tell 
what  night  the  cold  wave  would  be  dangerous  or  destruc- 
tive, and  it  is  doubtful  whether  running  for  a  week  or  ten 
days  would  not  be  as  injurious  as  the  frost.  In  most  of  the 
cases  where  benefit  has  been  experienced  from  running  wa- 
ter, it  has  been  more  from  accident  than  design  that  the 
parties  have  been  irrigating.  Again,  our  cold  snaps  fre- 
quently come  on  without  much  previous  warning,  and  as  we 
never  know  just  how  great  the  degree  of  cold  may  be,  we 
might  have  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  labor  for  nothing. 
If  we  could  have  signal  service  dispatches  a  day  or  two  be- 
forehand, telling  us  just  the  degree  of  cold  we  mi£;ht  expec*, 
the  orange  grower  would  rest  easy  at  night;  but  as  we  have 
not  got  our  weather  service  down  to  so  close  figures,  we 
must  needs  work  with  considerable  uncertainty.  It  some- 
times happens  that  some  of  our  most  threatening  nights 
come  off  warmer  before  morning,  and  the  reverse  may  also 
happen,  so  that  we  are  kept  occasionally  in  uncertainty  for 
a  period  of  at  least  two  months.  On  a  notice  of  only  a  few 
hours  beforehand,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  an  orchard 
could  not  be  furrowed  out  and  water  gotten  through  the 
rows  in  time  to  prevent  damage. 

Clearly,  irrigation  as  a  preventive  is  out  of  the  question, 
except  in  a  very  limited  decree,  and  we  will  have  to  look  to 
some  other  method  to  prevent  injury  from  frost.  Where  a 
locality  is  subject  to  frost,  and  a  possibility  of  losing  a  crop 
once  in  two  or  three  year-;,  it  will  seriously  interfere  with 
an  orchardist's  profits;  but  as  in  most  cases  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  tell  beforehand  these  unfavorable  conditions, 
the  orchardist  wi  1  have  to  make  the  most  of  it.  The  frost 
itself  is  so  uncertain,  visiting  one  locality  one  time  and 
some  other  place  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  the  next 
time,  that  nothing  sure  can  be  predicted  from  past  experi- 
ence; but  where  it  touches  isolated  spots,  it  is  generally  in 
very  still,  calm  weather,  and  then  resort  can  be  had  to  a 
smudge  or  smoke  from  burning  tar,  damp  weeds,  brush  or 
rubbish  of  some  kind.  If  the  smoke  can  be  kept  over  the 
orchard,  there  can  be  no  question,  but  it  will  have  the  effect 
of  raising  the  temperature  two  or  three  degrees  by  pre- 
venting radiation  of  heat.  Where  a  slight  current  of  wind 
is  moving  and  carrying  off  the  smoke  as  fast  as  formed,  it 
is  more  difficult  to  prevent  injury.  Indeed,  opinions  are 
somewhat  divided  as  to  the  benefits  of  smoke.  It  is  also 
held  that  in  case  of  late  spring  frosts,  smoke,  if  kept  over  a 


vineyard  or  orchard  (while  frost  is  likely  to  do  damage) 
until  alter  the  sun  is  up  to  warm  up  the  atmosphere,  will 
prevent  damage.  Some  orchardists  have  a  system  of  elec- 
tric alarms  which  will  give  timely  notice  whenever  the  tem- 
perature is  likely  to  reach  a  dangerous  point,  and,  where 
everything  is  in  readiness,  and  it  is  perfectly  calm  and  near 
sunrise,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  safeguard. 

Another  method  of  preventing  injury  is  by  making  large 
fires,  and  thus  drawing  off  a  stratum  of  cold  air  and  re- 
placing it  with  warmer  air  from  some  warmer  place.  This 
method  is  most  effectual  in  low  ground,  where  frost  is  liable 
to  settle.  It  may,  however,  be  understood  that  all  of  the 
above  measures  are  but  remedial,  and  when  the  cold  is  ex- 
cessive for  only  an  hour  or  two,  or  where  not  very  extreme, 
as  there  is  a  degree  of  cold  not  far  below  24  degrees  in 
which  no  means  heretofore  tried  will  be  of  any  avail. 

If  our  rain  makers  can,  as  they  profess,  form  clouds  over 
any  given  section  of  the  country,  it  would  probably  be  the 
cheapest  and  best  preventive,  as  the  slightest  film  of  cloud 
will  immediately  raise  the  temperature  above  the  freezing 
point.  As  we  are  nearly  on  the  northern  limit  of  success- 
ful citrus  fruit  culture,  we  have  necessarily  many  vicissi- 
tudes, and  only  under  favorable  conditions  can  they  be 
grown  at  all,  and  if  we  could  on'y  find  some  successful 
method  of  warding  off  the  effects  of  extreme  cold,  it  would 
have  the  effect  of  bringing  so  much  more  land  under  citrus 
fruits,  that  it  would  be  likely  to  interfere  with  their  profit- 
able cultivation. 

Every  kind  of  fruit  has  its  limitations,  and  the  best  can 
only  be  grown  under  the  most  favorable  conditions;  the 
fact  that  the  conditions  for  citrus  fruits  are  so  varied  even 
in  Southern  California,  gives  to  those  who  are  as  favorably 
situated  as  we  are,  advantages  that  will  always  make  San 
Bernardino  county  a  desirable  place  for  investment. 


Fruit  Prospects  Around  Saratoga. 

Hillsdale,  May  18,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor  : — During  a  visit  to  Santa  Clara 
County,  I  have  noted  something  in  relation  to  the  outlook 
for  fruit  around  Saratoga,  Los  Gatos  and  the  vicinity  of 
Almaden.  The  apple  crop  promises  well,  Pearmains, 
Smith's  Cider  and  Newtown  Pippins  good.  The  Jona- 
thans in  some  orchards  are  poor  in  consequence  of  lack  of 
judicious  pruning. 

The  recent  frosts  damaged  the  late  varieties  of  prunes; 
the  early  varieties  on  high  grounds  escaped;  the  same  cause 
has  seriously  affected  the  grapes  in  many  localities,  other- 
wise doing  well.  Pears  are  doing  well,  especially  the 
Bartlett  and  Winter  Nelis.  The  peach  crop  is  fair,  but 
the  curl  leaf  is  very  prevalent.  Almonds  are  well  ad- 
vanced in  growth,  but  in  low  lands  damaged  by  frost. 
Cherries  are  doing  well.  Apricots  are  light,  in  some 
places  very  seriously  affected  by  frost.  The  olive  indus- 
try is  increasing  in  economic  importance.  Fruit  trees 
planted  out  this  season  have  done  remarkably  well, although 
in  some  localities  many  of  them  have  been  injured  or 
destroyed  by  a  bug  or  worm,  the  character  of  which  I  have 
been  unable  to  learn.  The  unusual  prevalence  of  dry  north 
winds  have  caused  the  grounds  to  dry  very  rapidly,  ren- 
dering the  proper  cultivation  of  orchards  and  vineyards  ex- 
tremely difficult. 

The  numerous  showers  have  caused  a  continuous  and 
thrifty  growth  of  weeds  and  grasses,  insured  the  crops  of 
hay  and  grain,  and  covered  the  landscape  with  a  lovely 
coating  of  green,  illuminated  by  the  innumerable  wild 
flowers  and  the  varied  tints  and  shades  of  color  in  the  mild 
and  cultivated  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  mountains  and  val- 
leys. Lorenzo  G.  Yates. 
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High-Class  Garden  Farming. 

Dos  Cabezas,  Arizona,  May  11,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor:— At  Orient,  Long  Island,  New  York, 
George  W.  Hallojk  owns  58  acres  of  land,  which  he  and 
his  son  manage  as  a  market  garden  for  supplying  vege- 
tables to  New  York  and  Boston.  The  gross  annual  product 
of  this  land  averages  $20,000  in  value,  being  within  a  frac- 
tion of  $345  per  acre.  The  net  profits,  though  not  made 
public,  are  known  to  be  handsome.  The  following  list 
gives  the  market  crop  of  a  single  season  :  Strawberries, 
15,880  quarts;  early  cabbage,  4800  barrels;  early  potatoes, 
3300  bushels;  onions,  from  sets,  3300  bushels;  late  potatoes, 
1600  bushels;  carrots,  9200  bushels;  sweet  corn,  14,000 
ears;  white  beans,  50  bushels;  onions,  from  seed,  4750 
bushels;  ears  of  corn,  1800  bushels;  brussels  sprouts,  400 
bushels;  Hungarian  hay,  3  tons;  Hubbard  squash,  100 
barrels;  carrot  seed,  25  pounds;  onion  seed,  100  pounds; 
onion  sets,  ten  bushels,  and  cabbage  plants  250,000. 

If  the  weights  of  these  crops  were  given,  the  yield  per 
acre  would  seem  very  large.  During  the  season  two 
steamers  are  in  continuous  use  in  taking  the  crop  to 
market. 

I  get  the  above  figures  from  the  New  York  Chrisiian  at 
Work,  whose  editor  and  proprietor  is  Mr.  Hallock's 
brother,  and  it  in  turn  copied  them  from  The  Voice. 

While  farmers  cannot  all  have  large  cities  '  near  to  buy 
their  produce,  it  is  possible  in  the  most  remote  localities  to 
make  more  out  of  land  by  treating  it  generously,  both  as  to 
culture  and  manuring,  than  by  exhausting  it  under  a  one- 
crop  mode  of  mismanagement.  By  using  dairy  or  fattening 
stock  to  consume  the  main  crops,  by  careful  saving  of 
manures  for  return  to  the  soil,  fertility  will  beget  fertility; 
wisely  outlaid  money  will  beget  satisfying  incoming  money, 
and  under  good  supervision,  the  end,  which  is  profit,  will 
be  begotten  also.    With  a  Cali'ornian  climate,  plenty  of 

I water  and  sound  farming  practices  on  the  high-tension 
style  of  the  new  agriculture,  it  is  hard  to  estimate  the  pos- 


sible yield  of  deep  bottom  land.  Wheat  yearly,  wheat 
ever  as  the  farmer's  mainstay,  is  not  really  farming,  but 
only  soil-robbing.  When  time  has  brought  the  product, 
even  of  deep  alluvial  soils,  down  to  a  profitless  basis,  the 
folly  of  relyirg  on  a  single-crop  system  will  be  widely  ad- 
mitted by  the  impoverished  owners  of  worn-out  lands. 

John  Dare  Emersley. 

Two  Methods  of  Laying  Out  Grounds. 

E.  R.  Roberts,  of  Tacoma,  Wash.,  writes  an  essay  for  the 
Northwest  Horticulturist,  from  which  we  quote  as  follows : 

There  are  two  very  distinct  modes  of  laying  out  grounds, 
known  as  the  geometrical  and  natural.  Various  terms  have 
been  used  from  time  to  time  by  descriptive  writers  on  these 
subjects  to  designate  styles,  but  they  are  all  easily  referred 
to  one  or  the  other  of  these  modes,  and  in  the  geometrical 
may  be  placed  the  formal  Roman,  architectural  and 
ancient,  the  Italian,  French  and  Dutch  varieties  of  this 
style.  Under  the  natural  we  may,  in  a  similar  manner, 
place  the  gardenesque,  modern,  irregular,  English,  uniform 
and  gracelul. 

geometrical  style. 
In  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  the  possessor  of  wealth 
exhibited  his  riches  by  surrounding  his  residence  with  such 
improvements  as  were  most  distinctive  from  the  common 
scenery  of  the  country.  Hence  gardens  were  ornamented 
with  ballustrated  terraces  of  massive  masonry,  magnificent 
flights  of  steps,  decorated  arcades,  costly  fountains,  archi- 
tectural grottoes  and  lofty  clipped  hedges  arranged  with 
nitches  and  recesses  for  the  display  of  statuary,  when  the 
less  wealthy  contented  himself  with  a  sloped  grass  bank  for 
the  stone  terrace,  shaped  his  small  lake  in  a  square  or  cir- 
cular form,  clipped  his  trees  and  shrubs  into  fantastic 
shapes. 

Such  a  style  is  well  fitted  for  immediately  producing 
grand  effects;  in  countries  abounding  in  irregular  and  natu- 
ral forms  of  uncultivated  scenery,  distinction  is  at  once  im- 
parted by  introducing  perfectly  level,  or  everything  regu- 
larly sloping,  surface  of  grounds.  Trees  and  shrubs, 
planted  at  uniform  distances  apart  along  the  driveways, 
walks  and  clumps,  lakes  bounded  by  geometrical  lines,  so 
as  to  leave  no  chance  of  mistaking  any  portion  of  the  scene 
as  having  been  the  result  of  unassisted  natural  arrange- 
ment, but  to  convey  the  impression  of  a  display  of  natural 
wealth  and  refinement;  to  indicate  ownership  by  distin- 
guishing the  country  residence  from  tbe  natural,  uninclosed, 
rude  scenery  of  the  neighborhood. 

In  the  strictly  geometrical  style,  everything  is  architec- 
turally accurate  in  its  lines,  perfect  symmetry  pervades  the 
whole,  and  all  parts  are  equally  balanced.  Statuary  of  all 
kinds,  fountains,  steps,  ballus'ers  and  pediments,  broad 
and  straight  walks,  broad  and  straight  avenues,  formal- 
shaped  flower  beds,  clipped  plants,  shrubs  and  trees,  all  be- 
long to  this  species  of  garden  and  landscape  decoration. 

Such  style  as  this  would  have  a  beautiful  combination, 
and  would  produce  and  immediately  have  a  magnificent 
effect  in  our  parks,  private  grounds  and  gardens  in  Western 
Washington,  owing  to  our  magnificent  natural  scenery. 
the  natural  style. 

In  the  geometrical  style  the  hand  of  the  artist  is  in  every 
detail,  but  in  the  natural  style  artificial  enterprise  is  not  so 
conspicuous  in  the  disposition  of  the  material  used  for  the 
development  of  landscape  views  and  scenic  effects.  There 
is  nothing,  so  far  as  general  impressions  are  concerned,  to 
indicate  where  the  hand  of  the  improver  has  been  operating, 
or  anything  appearing  beyond  a  natural  production,  or 
what  may  be  indigenous  to  the  country  or  the  locality;  all 
natural  beauties  are  carefully  preserved,  so  far  as  consis- 
tent with  objects  of  use  or  convenience,  and  the  element  of 
utility  enters  more  largely,  perhaps,  into  our  ideas  of  the 
beautiful  in  this  than  in  the  geometrical  style,  and,  while 
there  is  no  desire  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  art  in  opera- 
tive details,  it  is  not  rendered  obtrusive,  and  the  effects  pro- 
duced need  not  suggest  the  idea  of  painful  and  laborious 
operation.  The  perception  of  the  beautiful  ought  to  be  the 
first  impression,  and  not  that  of  the  art  by  which  it  has 
been  produced.  The  beauties  of  nature  are  imitated  in  the 
disposition  of  trees,  shrubs  and  plants,  and,  so  far  as  gen- 
eral scenic  effect  is  concerned,  the  arrangement  might  be 
taken  for  a  natural  group,  yet  a  closer  examination  of  de- 
tails will  lead  to  the  discovery  that  the  plants  employed  are 
not  indigenous  to  the  locality,  and  art  design  will  be  recog- 
nized. A  natural  footpath  seen  on  the  hi  Iside,  curving 
gracefully  around,  or  on  the  banks  of  streams,  embracing  a 
thicket  of  trees  and  undergrowth,  and  lost  in  the  tangled 
vines,  then  emerging  and  tracing  its  course  across  the  land 
below,  alternately  widening  and  narrowing,  and  at  times 
lost  in  the  massive  foliage  of  grasses  and  other  natural 
growths,  is  what  might  truly  be  termed  a  natural  footpath. 

Let  it  be  trimmed  and  widened,  is  surface  be  neatly 
graded  and  covered  with  gravel,  its  curves  well  defined,  its 
sides  made  parallel,  and  it  will  have  lost  much  of  its  beauty 
as  a  natural  footpath;  although  the  natural  scenery  has  not 
been  disturbed,  nor  anything  impaired,  it  is  now  invested 
with  the  beauty  of  utility,  yet  for  comfort  and  convenience 
we  prefer  its  improved  condition. 

In  arranging  and  preparing  a  natural  ground  for  a  pleas- 
ure garden,  nature  should  be  preserved  in  every  instance 
possible,  and  never  destroy  the  beautiful  and  great  things 
of  nature. 
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A  Promising  Eucalyptus  Sport. 

Napa,  May  10,  1892. 

To  the  Editor:— I  have  read  with  much  interest  the 
discus  sion  about  eucalypti  in  your  valuable  paper,  and 
appreciate  fully  the  importance  of  this  genus  of  trees  for  the 
purpose  of  wind  breaks  and  timber  in  this  State,  where 
they  seem  to  be  entirely  at  home. 

Judge  Stanly,  on  his  beautiful  ranch  near  Napa,  has  all 
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his  vineyards  and  orchards  divided  into  lots  and  surround- 
ed with  Eucalyptus  globulus.  They  seem  to  enroach  but 
little  upon  the  vines  and  trees,  and  he  assures  me  that  he 
has  found  them  a  great  protection  against  frost  and  wind. 
That  they  are  also  great  purifiers  of  the  atmosphere  and 
could  be  planted  with  beneficial  results  as  an  antidote 
against  malaria,  is  although  well  authenticated,  perhaps 
not  fully  appreciated  in  those  sections  of  our  State  where 
malaria  prevails.  But  the  object  of  the  present  communica- 
tion is  not  so  much  to  draw  attention  to  this,  as  to  an 
accidental  and  very  beautiful  sport  of  the  well  known  E. 
globulus,  of  which  I  can  give  the  full  history,  and  of  which 
I  have  secured  all  the  seed  for  this  season.  In  the  winter 
of  1881-82,  about  a  hundred  of  E.  (globulus,  one  year  old, 
were  planted  on  a  ranch  near  Napa.  All  others  were 
typical  E.  globulus  trees,  of  which  many  are  80  feet  high; 
but  one  of  them  assumed  a  more  dense,  upright  form  from 
the  start,  which  has  more  and  more  developed,  until  now 
it  is  a  beautiful  and  very  striking  tree  about  50  feet  high, 
about  1 8  inches  diameter  of  trunk  at  the  base,  and  a  conical, 
gradually  tapering  crown,  the  branches  growing  upright 
and  very  dense;  starting  about  four  feet  from  the  ground 
and  making  a  beautiful  pyramid,  perhaps  15  feet  wide, 
tapering  gradually  to  the  top.  I  can  compare  its  shape  to 
nothing  better  than  a  well  grown  specimen  of  Theya  aurea 
the  well  known  "  Golden  Arbor  Vitae."  Your  readers  can 
easily  see  what  a  handsome  object  such  a  tree  must  be, 
and  how  invaluable  a  row  of  them  would  prove  as  wind- 
breaks. I  shall  sow  the  seed,  and  am  very  anxious  to 
see  whether  the  seedlings  will  partake  of  the  character  of 
the  parent,  or  sport  back  to  the  original  form. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  whether  eucalypti 
will  grow  from  cuttings,  and  if  so,  at  what  time  they  should 
betaken.''  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  desirable  variety 
could  be  propagated  by  budding  or  grafting.  At  any  rate, 
I  am  determined  to  propagate  it  some  way. 

Another  peculiarity  is  that  so  far  only  one  branch  has 
produced  blosfoms  and  seeds,  all  others  being  barren. 

George  Husmann. 


The  English  Walnut  In  Ventura  County. 

The  following  well  written  letter  to  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  by  N.  B.  Smith,  the  well-known  horticulturist 
of  Ventura  county,  and  printed  in  the  annual  report,  is  in- 
teresting as  coming  from  a  practical  grower  : 

I  am  located  on  Ventura  avenue,  three  miles  from  the 
coast,  in  cultivating  various  varieties  of  fruit.  My  original 
idea  was  to  have  walnuts.  My  first  purchase  of  land  had 
185  (what  is  known  as  the  hard-shell)  walnut  trees.  They 
began  bearing  at  seven  years  old,  and  gave  12  pounds;  at 
eight  years,  226  pounds; at  nine  years,  2600  pounds;  at  ten 
years,  7200;  at  eleven  years,  9000  pounds;  at  twelve  years, 
13,000  pounds,  and  at  present  they  contine  to  produce 
about  the  latter  figure,  and  are  a  very  remunerative  crop, 
with  less  labor  attending  cultivation  and  harvest  than  any 
other  kinds  of  fruit. 

The  walnut  seems  to  be  confined  to  certain  localities  in 
California,  and  Ventura  county  soil  is  well  adapted  to  its 
production,  and  particularly  so  in  this  valley.  The  thrifty 
trees  and  their  bounteous  harvest  show  for  themselves.  A 
few  years  ago  a  new  nut,  called  the  soft-shell,  seems  to 
have  taken  precedence  with  many,  myself  as  well.  They 
produce  much  younger.  At  five  years  old  they  yield  a 
good  many  nuts.  As  my  trees  are  young,  I  can  hardly 
make  a  comparison  with  my  hard-shell,  so  called.  They 
were  very  productive  last  year,  a  fine-looking  shell,  and  at- 
tractive, with  meat  white  and  plump,  weigh  several  pounds 
more  to  the  sack  than  the  other  variety,  and  command 
several  cents  more  per  pound.  Hence,  it  would  seem,  it 
"  was  ihe  nut."  My  soft-shells  have  not  a  fair  show  as  yet. 
I  have  prunes  and  apricots  between,  which  return  immense 
crops,  but  of  course  they  retard  the  growth  of  the  nut,  and, 
producing  as  they  do,  I  am  reluctant  to  remove  them. 
Between  the  I85  old  trees  above  mentioned  were  apples, 
but  I  removed  them  finally,  and  such  a  marvelous  growth 
as  the  walnuts  made  the  next  year  demonstrates  the  fact 
that  they  need  room.  Mine  are  40  feet  apart,  but  50  feet 
is  better,  as  many  touch  now.  They  need  but  little  prun- 
ing, only  to  get  them  up.  When  at  a  proper  height,  I 
prune  from  the  under  part  of  the  limb,  for  if  allowed  to 
grow  to  any  size,  it  pulls  the  more  upright  ones  down.  We 
harvest  the  nuts  in  October  and  November.  I  agitate  the 
limb  with  a  long  pole  with  a  hook  in  the  end.  Those  that 
are  ready  to  drop  come  down  easily.  I  then  pick  and  dry 
them  a  few  days  in  the  sun,  when  they  are  sacked  and 
ready  for  market.  I  make  thr»e  such  pickings  as  de- 
scribed.   The  trade  seems  to  demand  bleaching. 

It  is  quite  interesting  to  watch  the  nature  of  the  walnut. 
It  has  its  staminate  and  pistillate  blooms  separate;  both 
occur  on  the  same  tree;  the  staminate  develops  into  catkins, 
the  pistillate  into  embryo  nuts.  Successful  fruiting  de- 
pends on  these  two  forms  of  bloom  appearing  at  the  same 
time.  Now,  with  me  they  have  never  failed  to  connect, 
but  I  can  cite  localities  where  they  do.  They  are  fine, 
healthy  appearing  trees,  but  fail  to  develop  the  embryo 
nuts;  they  form,  but  drop.  The  staminate  for  the  coming 
year  begins  to  form  as  the  nut  is  developing,  say  the  early 
part  of  July,  and  by  the  last  of  August  they  reach  the  state 
that  nature  has  required.  Thus  they  remain  until  the  fol- 
lowing spring,  when  they  develop  as  I  have  before  stated. 
So  on*  can  generally  estimate  his  crop  for  the  ensuing 
year,  barring  climatic  changes.  The  first  year  my  soft- 
shells  began  bearing,  no  catkins  appeared.  It  was  peculiar, 
as  now  they  have  plenty.  I  have  thirty,  four-year-old,  trees 
that  gave  me  last  year  22  pounds  of  nuts.  These  treei 
were  grown  from  seed  of  my  hard-shells,  and  produce 
identically  the  same  nut.  Why  I  allude  to  this  is,  it  has 
always  been  the  impression  they  did  not  bear  until  nine 
years  old;  neither  did  my  old  ones.  It  is  quite  a  freak  of 
nature. 

Walnut  growing  is  a  pleasant  and  agreeable  occupation, 
and  can  be  made  very  profitable,  providing  one  gives  it 
proper  attention;  but  they  cannot  be  grown  in  all  localities 
by  any  means,  although  thousands  have  been  planted 


where  they  will  be  worth  more  for  wood — too  exposed, 
cold,  not  moisture  sufficient.  My  soil  is  a  rich,  sandy  loam, 
well  drained,  24  feet  to  water.  I  have  trees  that  have 
given  five  sacks  of  60  pounds,  and  prices  range  from  7  to 
\o\  cents.  Twenty  seven  trees  to  the  acre,  one  can  readily 
calculate  their  value.  As  yet  we  have  but  little  competi- 
tion— on  this  coast  the  Chile  nut,  in  the  East  the  foreign 
ones.  Withal,  I  believe,  when  our  California  nut,  soft  or 
hard,  is  properly  grown  and  put  on  the  market  with  as 
much  care  and  judgment  as  other  fruits  are  given,  that  it 
will  rank  first  on  the  list.  I  have  seen  many  foreign  nuts, 
but  I  have  yet  to  see  the  walnut  that  compares  in  size, 
color,  clearness  and  sweetness  to  the  meat  of  the  soft  shell, 
although  I  have  both,  and  the  two  kinds  are  prolific. 


The  English  Walnut  in  Oregon. 

Extracts  from  a  paper  read  by  Hbnry  E.  Dosch  before  the  Oregon 
State  Horticultural  Society. 

When,  some  years  ago,  I  retired  from  business  and 
bought  the  out-of-town  place  on  which  we  now  live,  my 
first  thought  turned  to  the  cultivation  of  English  walnuts, 
though  the  place  had  been  cultivated  for  over  40  years, 
and  had  all  the  other  varieties  of  fruit  growing.  Knowing 
little  or  nothing  of  the  habits  and  growth  of  the  English 
walnut,  except,  when  we  were  boys  we  thought  our  neigh- 
bor's walnuts  better  than  our  own — I  began  to  read  up,  and 
to  inquire  of  those  whom  I  saw  had  large  walnut  trees 
growing,  but  was  informed  that  Oregon  was  not  a  nut- 
growing  country,  as  some  of  these  trees  were  30  years  old 
and  had  never  born  e  any  fruit.  I  concluded  that  there 
must  be  some  reason  for  this,  as  I  could  not  convince  my- 
self that  a  country  which  grew  every  kind  of  fruit  to  such 
perfection  as  Oregon,  having  all  the  advantages  in  soil 
and  climate  that  France  and  Germany  have,  where  the 
English  walnut  flourishes  abundantly,  could  not  grow  that 
royal  fruit,  and  soon  learned  that  the  variety  planted  here 
was  the  Los  Angeles,  the  most  delicate  walnut  grown, 
which  thrives  on  this  coast  only  in  a  few  counties  of 
Southern  California,  brought  there  by  the  Friars  of  the 
early  Spanish  settlements. 

Feeling  that  there  must  be  other  varieties,  I  wrote  to  a 
large  grower  in  California  for  trees  which  he  thought  best 
suited  to  our  climate  and  of  such  large  size  as  he  could  re- 
commend to  transplant  and  do  well.  He  sent  me  5-year- 
old  trees  of  the  second  generation,  Proeparturiens  and  Ser- 
otina  varieties,  which  were  duly  planted  with  utmost  care 
and  every  attention  given  afterward,  but  did  not  seem  to 
do  well.  Over  half  of  them  died  after  struggling  along  a 
year  or  two,  and  for  four  long  years  after  planting,  the  re- 
mainder stood  still,  all  of  which  was  caused  hy  the  cutting 
of  a  large  tap  root.  What  few  lateral  roots  they  had,  were 
barely  sufficient  to  keep  them  alive,  but  last  year  they 
made  some  headway  and  bore  a  few  nuts,  which  shows 
that  the  trees  have  finally  established  themselves.  It  was 
a  great  mistake.  Had  I  planted  yearlings  I  would  have 
had  better  results,  which  I  only  learned,  however,  by  ac- 
tual experience.  I  have  some  three-year-old  trees  trans- 
planted at  yearlings,  which  have  as  large  heads  and  are 
nearly  as  far  advanced  as  my  nine-year-old  trees  are,  which 
were  transplanted  at  the  age  of  five. 

As  to  varieties  suitable  to  our  climate  I  would  name 
Second  Generation  Proeparturiens,  Serotinas,  Mayette, 
Franquette,  Chaberte,  and  perhaps  Parisienne,  Vaury  and 
Cluster,  and  possibly  the  improved  soft  shell  walnut.  The 
latter  is  claimed  to  prove  true  to  seed  and  is  growing 
nicely  with  me,  but  not  yet  in  bearing,  and  may  not  be 
adapted  to  our  climate,  being  considered  rather  delicate 
and  tender. 

Having  made  your  selection  of  trees,  put  the  place  in 
which  you  wish  to  plant  them  in  perfect  order,  dig  the 
holes  three  feet  wide  by  at  least  two  feet  in  depth  and  40 
feet  apart,  then  fill  them  up  again,  bottom  soil  on  top,  all 
of  which  can  be  done  in  the  fall  and  winter  and  be  ready  in 
spring  for  planting,  which  is  a  very  particular  piece  of 
work.  Tap  roots  straight  down,  spread  out  each  lateral 
root  carefully  as  you  proceed  to  fill  the  previously  re- 
opened hole,  sifting  in  fine  dirt  as  you  go,  the  tree  to  stand 
a  little  higher  than  in  nursery  rows,  thus  allowing  for  set- 
tling down,  and  when  completed  you  may  rest  assured 
your  trees  will  grow,  and  beyond  cultivation,  require  no 
further  attention;  no  spraying  and  no  pruning. 

If  you  wish  to  experiment  as  I  have  done,  by  planting 
the  nuts,  procure  them  in  the  fall  as  soon  as  they  drop, 
fill  some  boxes  with  light  soil  and  sand,  half  full,  then  put 
in  the  nuts,  pointed  end  up,  about  one  inch  apart,  cover 
three  inches  deep,  and  place  out  of  reach  of  rats,  squirrels 
and  gophers,  keeping  the  soil  moist;  on  examination  in  the 
early  part  of  April  you  will  find  that  they  have  sprouted; 
that  is,  they  throw  up  two  sprouts  from  the  pointed  end  of 
the  nut,  one  of  these  turns  down  over  the  nut  and  forms  the 
tap  root  and  the  other  continues  upward  and  forms  the 
tree.  Now  remove  them  very  carefully  as  these  sprouts 
are  very  brittle  and  easily  broken,  which  would  make  the 
plant  worthless.  Plant  them  either  where  you  wish  the 
tree  to  grow  (by  far  the  best  way)  or  in  nursery  rows 
about  five  inches  deep,  and  transplant  to  permanent  place 
the  following  spring.  There  is  no  fruit  tree  that  is  so  in- 
different to  location  exposure  or  soil,  as  the  English  walnut, 
and  gives  good  results  even  on  land  not  fit  for  any  other 
use;  but  it  is  grateful  for  better  soil,  by  going  into  bearing 
sooner  and  yielding  larger  crops. 

Walnuts  usually  go  into  bearing  in  five  or  six  years  and 
at  12  years  are  in  full  bearing.  In  Ventura  Co.,  Cal., 
trees  of  the  latter  age  are  said  on  undoubted  authority  to 
have  yielded  from  $15  to  $20  worth  of  nuts.  It  is  not  a 
slow  grower  as  I  have  been  led  to  believe,  four  to  six  feet 
being  not  an  uncommon  growth  in  one  season;  besides  it 
s  a  healthy  tree,  having,  comparatively  speaking,  few  pests 
ito  molest  it;  and  once  established,  lives  to  a  good  old  age 
and  proves  profitable  to  generation  after  generation,  with 
but  little  care.  The  walnut  is  very  difficult  to  graft,  which, 
according  to  Prof.  Budd,  is  owing  to  the  rapid  evaporation 
from  the  scion  while  the  llow  process  of  uniting  with  the 


stock  is  going  on;  which  also  accounts  ioi  the  very  high 
price  of  grafted  trees. 

This  year  I  planted  about  300  yearlings  of  my  own 
growing,  and  have  now  sprouting  about  500  more  of  Eng- 
lish walnuts  besides  butternuts,  hickorynuts  and  pecans. 


Hillside  Irrigation  in  California. 

T.  S.  Van  Dyke  of  San  Diego  furnishes  the  following  to 
the  Irrigation  Age: 

The  irrigation  of  heavy  slopes  was  for  many  years  con- 
sidered impossible,  even  by  the  enterprising  settlers  of 
California,  who  had  more  money  and  more  time  to  work 
out  problems  of  irrigation  than  any  other  people  on  earth. 
And  it  is  only  within  the  last  ten  years,  and  really  within 
the  last  six,  that  the  solution  of  this  problem  may  be  said 
to  have  been  completed. 

It  was,  of  course,  known  that  hillsides  or  rolling  ground 
of  any  kind  could  be  irrigated  by  terracing,  or  by  forming 
basins  heaped  up  on  the  lower  side.  This  was  done  long 
ago,  and  many  fine  places  made  in  that  way.  But,  as  ex- 
plained before,  these  methods,  especially  basins,  are  very 
inefficient  as  well  as  annoying  and  expensive  in  the  matter 
of  labor.  The  hillsides  were  therefore  generally  avoided 
by  those  who  wanted  irrigation  both  cheap  and  effective. 
OBJECTIONABLE  METHODS. 

But  when  it  was  found  that  the  hillsides  generally  pro- 
duced the  best  fruit  and  were  the  freest  from  frost,  people 
who  were  familiar  with  the  great  results  produced  hy  the 
small  furrow  system  as  used  at  Riverside,  turned  their 
attention  to  the  heavy  slopes.  Most  of  these,  such  as  that 
which  is  now  the  finest  part  of  Redlands,  were  long  consid- 
ered worthless  because  of  the  difficulty  of  irriga  ing  them. 
It  was  supposed  that  this  was  so  near  an  impossibility  that 
it  would  not  pay  to  carry  aqueducts  high  enough  up  the 
slope  to  reach  such  land.  Flooding  was  manifestly  out  of 
the  question,  and  basins  on  the  greater  part  of  the  slopes 
would  have  to  be  built  to  an  enormous  height  on  the  lower 
sides.  Terracing  so  as  to  wet  a  sufficiently  large  area  was 
very  expensive,  and,  above  all,  came  the  objection  that  in 
wet  weather  the  soil  would  cut  all  to  pieces,  even  if  the 
ditches  left  any  of  it. 

Running  a  small  ditch,  which  was  made  permanent,  and 
planting  along  that,  as  had  long  been  done  by  the  Mexi- 
cans and  Indians  on  a  few  slopes,  also  failed  to  produce 
good  fruit  and  enough  of  it  on  old  trees,  because  it  did  not 
wet  enough  of  the  ground  and  because  there  was  no  culti- 
vation, the  ditch  never  being  broken  up.  In  short,  there 
seemed  for  a  long  time  no  method  of  wetting  the  whole 
ground  evenly.  And  yet  the  problem  was  one  of  the  sim- 
plest, and  the  marvel  is,  not  the  fine  places  that  are  now 
blooming  on  such  ground  and  the  high  price  it  brings,  but 
only  that  it  should  have  taken  so  long  to  discover  so  simple 
a  trick. 

THE  CURVED  FURROW. 

With  a  little  practice  it  is  as  easy  to  plow  a  curved  fur- 
row as  a  straight  one,  especially  when  you  have  a  line  of 
trees  to  guide  you.  There  is  also  no  reason  why  trees 
should  be  planted  in  straight  lines  if  it  is  not  perfectly  con- 
venient to  have  them  so.  The  symmetry  of  the  orchard  is 
of  no  consequence  compared  with  good  and  cheap  irriga- 
tion and  tillage.  The  trees  are  therefore  planted  where 
the  water  will  run  best.  That  is  all  there  is  about  it,  and 
the  rest  of  the  operation  differs  in  no  respect  from  the  sys- 
tem of  fine  streams  with  a  long  run  that  I  have  before  de- 
scribed in  these  columns.  The  whole  ground  is  thus  evenly 
wet  and  the  moisture  retained  by  the  same  continuous  culti- 
vation before  explained  as  essential  to  good  results.  The 
system  can  therefore  be  used  on  any  hillside  on  which  ma- 
chinery can  be  used  at  all  without  terracing. 

The  objection  that  the  soil  is  liable  to  cut  in  wet  weather 
amounts  to  little  if  the  cultivator  and  plow  are  run  in  the 
right  direction  and  no  furrows  allowed  up  and  down  the 
hill.  But  in  addition  to  this,  it  is  almost  entirely  obviated 
by  letting  the  grass  and  weeds  grow  in  the  winter.  A  very 
little  growth  binds  the  soil  so  as  to  stand  the  wash  of  the 
very  heavy  rains,  which  rarely  come  before  the  grass  has  a 
fair  growth.  It  is  easily  cultivated  out  of  the  way,  as  all 
danger  of  heavy  rains  is  over  before  it  gets  too  big. 

The  water  is  delivered  from  a  flume  laid  down  the  hill- 
side, and  fitted  with  cleats  at  each  hole  so  as  to  throw  of! 
enough  water  at  the  sides,  or  sometimes  the  flume  is  laid  in 
steps  connected  with  a  bit  of  covered  flume  from  step  to 
step.  The  latter  is  best  for  very  steep  hills,  though,  with 
care,  the  other  may  be  used  on  a  greater  slope  than  one 
would  imagine.  Another  flume  should  be  laid  at  the  end 
of  the  furrows  to  carry  ofi  the  waste  water.  At  Redlands 
small  hydrants  are  used  in  many  places  to  feed  the  furrows, 
and  cement  or  stone  ditches  are  used  for  the  waste.  But 
common  redwood  flumes  are  good  enough  and  often 
cheaper. 

Swales  or  "draws  "  make  little  or  no  difference  when  the 
ground  is  first  thoroughly  prepared.  Whatever  the  shape 
of  the  hill,  money  will  always  be  saved  by  preparing  the 
ground  in  the  best  way.  The  run  of  the  water  may  be  de- 
termined by  letting  the  water  follow  a  hoe.  But  it  is  better 
to  lay  out  the  ground  with  a  level  at  the  start  and  then  test 
your  work  with  a  stream  of  water.  Then  plant  your  trees 
on  that  contour  and  they  will  be  a  sufficient  guide  for  your 
plow  in  the  future. 

METHOD  OF  CONSTRUCTION. 

The  contours  may  be  laid  out  by  any  one  with  a  carpen- 
ter's common  level.  Fifty-five  feet  to  the  mile  is  nearly 
right  for  a  very  fine  stream  on  most  soils.  And  this  is 
about  one  foot  in  ninety-six,  or  two  inches  in  sixteen  feet. 
Therefore  take  a  sixteen-foot  plank  and  bevel  it  to  a  slope 
of  two  inches  in  its  whole  length.  Then  when  the  upper 
edge  of  this  is  level  the  lower  edge  will  represent  the  re- 
quired grade  for  your  ditch.  In  this  way  the  work  can  be 
done  very  rapidly. 

The  same  thing  is  equally  good  for  laying  common  little 
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flumes,  cement  ditches,  etc.  But  in  earth,  one  should  de- 
termine by  trial  the  amount  of  slope  the  soil  will  stand 
without  cutting  or  filling  up  with  sediment  or  refusing  to 
run  fast  enough  in  case  the  soil  is  very  porous.  A  mistake 
of  a  few  inches  in  a  hundred  feet  will  generally  not  be 
serious,  but  the  more  nearly  exact  you  can  get  it  the  better. 
Every  approach  to  perfection  in  your  first  arrangements 
diminishes  your  future  work  and  annoyance. 

All  manner  of  stuff  is  now  raised  in  this  way  in  California 
on  hillsides  that  a  few  years  ago,  when  covered  with  brush, 
seemed  too  steep  and  rough  even  to  plow.  Of  course  no 
one  would  attempt  to  raise  large  tracts  of  alfalfa  for  heavy 
profit  on  such  ground,  but  many  small  patches  for  home 
use  are  grown  in  this  way  as  well  as  upon  any  ground. 
When  once  made,  the  furrows,  of  course,  are  left  in  place, 
but  the  water  finds  its  way  to  the  center  between  them 
quite  as  well  as  on  more  level  ground. 

The  proper  handling  of  water  in  this  way  will  solve  the 
problem  of  irrigation  in  a  great  part  of  the  Eastern  States. 
People  naturally  think  ground  must  be  comparatively  level 
for  irrigation,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  irrigated 
ground  seen  in  the  West  and  on  this  Coast  is  so.  As  such 
ground  in  tracts  of  any  size  is  quite  rare  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast,  many  naturally  think  irrigation  there  out  of  the 
question.  But  there  are  thousands  of  slopes  on  which  it 
can  be  done  as  well  as  here.  And  any  slope  on  which 
corn  can  be  cultivated,  without  the  soil  cutting  in  heavy 
rains,  may  be  used  for  anything  else  with  safety.  The 
irrigation  water  will  not  cut,  or  the  rain  either,  if  the  fur- 
rows are  made  right  and  the  plowing  done  in  the  right 
direction. 
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,  Agriculture  at  the  World's  Fair. 

Chicago,  May  lo,  1892. 
To  THE  Editor: — The  agricultural  exhibit  at  the  World's 
Fair,  it  is  believed,  will  be  studied  with  greater  interest  and 
by  more  people  than  will  almost  any  other  division  of  the 
great  Exposition.  Millions  are  engaged  in  raising  or  deal- 
ing in  agricultural  products,  and  every  one  is  a  consumer  of 
them.  Recognizing  this,  the  Exposition  management  has 
provided  accommodations  and  facilities  for  this  exhibit 
which  dwarf  such  provision  made  at  any  previous  World's 
Fair. 

The  Agricultural  Building,  an  imposing  and  beautiful 
structure,  situated  across  the  main  lagoon,  southward  from 
the  great  Manufacturts  Building,  is  rapidly  approaching 
completion,  and  will  be  finished  even  to  all  details  of  orna- 
mentation, before  October  ist.  It  measures  500  by  800 
feet,  and  has  an  annex  300  by  550  feet,  and  a  connected 
assembly  hall,  which  has  a  seating  capacity  of  1500.  Close 
by  on  the  south  is  the  Dairy  Building,  measuring  100  by 
200  feet. 

The  northern  portion  of  the  main  floor  of  the  building 
will  be  occupied  by  the  agricultural  and  other  food  exhibits 
of  foreign  nations,  which,  it  is  already  assured,  will  be  ex- 
tensive. Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  Mexico,  Austria, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Japat),  Paraguay,  Canada  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  countries  have  already  been  assigned  space, 
ranging  from  1000  to  15,000  square  feet  each.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  agricultural  exhibits  by  these  countries  will 
be  as  comprehensive  as  those  of  our  own  country,  and  will 
show  some  features  which  will  be  exceedingly  instructive 
to  Americans. 

Occupying  nearly  all  of  the  remainder  of  the  main  floor 
will  be  the  exhibit  of  cereals  and  other  farm  products  from 
the  States  of  the  Union.  Every  State  and  Territory,  it  is 
expected,  will  be  represented  by  its  products.  Thus,  upon 
this  one  vast  floor,  covering  nearly  ten  acres,  will  be  dis- 
played, in  all  their  variety  and  perfection,  the  pick  of  the 
farm  products  of  the  world.  It  is  believed  that  the  exhibit 
made  by  this  country,  naturally  exceeding  that  of  any  other 
in  extent,  will  attract  great  attention,  also,  by  reason  of  its 
exceptional  merit  and  the  comprehensive  information  that 
will  accompany  it. 

This  great  exhibit,  or  rather  array  of  exhibits,  will  be 
made  and  arranged  in  such  a  systematic  manner  that  the 
visitor,  almost  at  a  glance,  can  tell  not  only  the  appearance 
of  each  object,  but  what  it  is,  where  it  came  from,  and  "all 
about  it;"  for  under  the  regulations  adopted  for  the  De- 
partment, Chief  Buchanan  requires  that  each  exhibit  shall 
be  accompanied  with  the  following  data:  Name  of  object, 
name  of  producer,  where  grown,  character  of  soil,  date  of 
planting,  quantity  of  seed  planted  per  acre,  method  of  cul- 
tivation, date  of  harvesting,  yield  per  acre,  weight,  price  of 
product  at  nearest  market,  average  temperature  and  rain  or 
snowfall  by  months  between  planting  and  harvesting,  and 
whether  or  not  irrigation  was  employed. 

On  the  six  acres  of  flooring  in  the  annex,  which  is  virtu- 
ally an  extension  of  that  of  the  main  building,  will  be 
shown  every  description  of  agricultural  machinery,  includ- 
ing not  only  the  best  and  most  improved  now  in  use,  but 
also  such  as  will  illustrate  the  progress  of  the  industry, 
from  primitive  times  to  the  present. 

In  the  great  galleries  of  the  building,  which  are  most 
novel  in  construction  and  perfect  in  point  of  availability, 
will  be  located,  on  the  north  front,  the  wool  exhibit;  on  the 
west  end  the  apiary  display,  which  will  include  working 
colonies  of  bees;  on  the  south  front  the  dairy  implements, 
and  on  the  great  central  sections  the  exhibit  of  the  brewing 
and  tobacco  industries  and  the  wealth  of  magnificent  ex- 
hibits of  flours,  meals,  bread,  pastry,  sugars,  confectionery, 
canned  foods,  oils,  soaps,  chocolates,  etc. 

One  of  the  most  novel,  instructive  and  elaborate  exhibits, 
and  one  that  will  undoubtedly  attract  the  attention  of  every 
scientific  person  and  scholar  interested  in  any  phase  of  ag- 
ricultural life,  will  be  that  made  dy  the  Association  of 
American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations. 
This  exhibit  will  occupy  nearly  8000  square  feet  of  space, 
and  will  be  located  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  building, 
on  the  first  floor.    It  will  represent  the  entire  work  of  a 


model  Agricultural  Station,  covering  entirely  the  field  of  ex- 
periment and  research  in  crops,  botany,  horticulture,  ento- 
mology, feeding  stuffs,  animal  nutrition,  dairy  solids,  milk 
testings  and  veterinary  science,  and  will  include  an  elab- 
orate and  complete,  botanical,  biological  and  chemical 
laboratory. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  agricultural  colleges  of  the  United 
States  will  have,  in  this  space,  a  combined  exhibit  graphic- 
ally illustrating  the  work  and  special  field  covered  by  each 
college.  This  entire  exhibit  is  not  only  unique,  but  is 
something  that  has  never  been  accomplished  or  attempted 
at  any  previous  exposition.  The  exhibit  will  be  put  up  and 
conducted  by  the  directors  of  the  different  experiment  sta- 
tions and  representatives  of  the  different  agricultural  col- 
leges of  the  United  States,  each  contributing  some  part  of 
the  exhibit,  the  whole  to  be  installed  in  a  magnificent  man- 
ner, at  the  expense  of  the  United  States  Government.  This 
will  give  to  every  visitor  an  opportunity  to  witness  the 
methods  by  which  the  great  advances  in  all  phases  of  agri- 
cultural life  and  research  are  carried  on  in  the  colleges 
and  experiment  stations  of  the  United  States. 

Outside  the  building  will  be  shown  several  magnificent 
exhibits,  put  up  at  a  great  cost,  of  the  irrigation  systems  of 
the  great  West.  On  the  lagnon  just  south  of  the  annex  to 
the  Agricultural  Building  will  be  installed  traction  and  port- 
able engines  and  a  wonderfully  interesting  exhibit  of  wind- 
mill machinery. 

Connected  with  the  Agricultural  Annex  by  a  short  walk 
will  be  the  Dairy  Building,  in  which  will  be  shown  dairy 
products,  and  in  which  will  be  conducted,  during  the  entire 
period  of  the  Exposition,  the  Dairy  School,  which  has  been 
extensively  described,  and  has  received  cordial  endorse- 
ment from  all  sources.  Here  will  be  conducted  practical 
dairy  tests  for  determining  the  relative  value  of  different 
breeds  of  cattle  as  milk  and  butter  producers  and  of 
methods  of  feeding.  The  records  and  results  of  this  school, 
unquestionably,  will  be  of  lasting  benefit  to  the  dairy  in- 
terests of  the  United  Stales  and  of  the  world.  In  speaking 
of  this,  Mr.  Buchanan  says  that  too  much  credit  cannot  be 
given  to  the  dairy  cattle  associations  of  the  United  States, 
which,  by  their  generosity  and  public  spirit,  have  made  this 
excellent  feature  of  the  Exposition  a  certainty. 

Connecting  the  Agricultural  Building  with  the  Machinery 
Hall  is  an  artistic  structure  known  as  the  Assembly  Hall. 
This  will  be  devoted  to  discussions  by  various  agricultural 
societies,  national  organizations  of  farmers  and  live  stock 
associations,  of  questions  of  interest  to  agriculturists 
throughout  this  country. 

All  visitors  will  be  interested  in  the  agricultural  exhibit, 
but  its  chief  value  will  rest  upon  a  much  broader  and  more 
significant  fact.  The  exhibit  will  afford  a  vast  amount  of 
information  to  many  thousands  to  whom  it  will  prove  of  in- 
calculable benefit.  The  crops  best  adapted  to  diflTerent  lo- 
calities and  the  reason  therefor,  the  most  improved  methods 
of  cultivation  that  are  being  pursued,  the  best  results  that 
have  been  secured  and  the  manner  of  their  securing,  and 
the  perfection  of  products  in  every  line — all  these  will  be 
shown  and  will  constitute  the  more  important  lessons  which 
the  agricultural  exhibit  will  teach.  Through  the  thousands 
who  learn  these  lessons,  and  are  sure  to  make  practical 
utilization  of  them,  the  agricultural  industries  will  receive 
such  an  economic  readjustment  and  impetus  as  will  result 
in  increased  productiveness  and  merit,  and  general  benefit 
to  the  entire  country.  Occasional. 


Proposed  Survey  of  California  Valleys. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Technical  Society  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast,  held  in  San  Francisco,  Willard  D.  Johnson  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  in  charge  of  the  topo- 
graphical work  now  in  progress  in  the  gold  belt  of  Califor- 
nia, presented  a  plan  for  a  systematic  topograpic  survey  of 
the  valley  areas  of  California — a  plan  involving  coopera- 
tion by  the  State  Government  with  the  Geological  Survey 
Bureau  of  the  Federal  Government,  the  cost  of  the  work  to 
be  equally  shared. 

It  is  proposed  to  have  made  a  systematic  and  uniform 
contour  map  survey  of  all  the  valley  and  foothill  areas  of 
the  State,  to  be  engraved  in  atlas  sheets  of  a  quarter  degree 
square  each,  on  a  scale  of  one  inch  to  one  mile.  Each  of 
these  sheets — a  quadrilateral  of  the  earth's  surface,  15  min- 
utes extent  in  latitude  and  longiiude — would  include  an 
area,  varying  slightly  with  the  latitude,  averaging  238 
square  miles,  an  equivalent  of  about  6}4  townships.  Tne 
paper  dimensions  of  each  sheet,  with  margins,  would  be  16 
inches  by  20  inches.  To  join  these  quarter  degree  units 
into  a  single  sheet  would  be  to  give  to  the  great  central 
valley  alone  a  length  of  50  feet.  It  is  estimated  that  for 
the  valley  and  foothill  areas  the  number  of  atlas  sheets 
would  be  140. 

This  map  would  be  designed  for  general  purposes.  It 
would  not  be  a  cadastral  map — that  is,  it  would  not  show 
private  property  boundaries.  It  would  be  a  topographic 
map,  portraying  the  topography,  or  the  relief  of  the  sur- 
face, by  the  modern  contour  method,  and  exhibiting  in  ad- 
dition the  drainage  system,  the  water  bodies,  the  public 
property  or  political  boundaries,  the  land  survey  lines  (in- 
dicating the  errors  of  position  of  their  corners),  the  settle- 
ments, the  railways  and  the  public  roads,  and  the  canals 
and  waterways  not  of  individual  ownership.  In  short,  the 
map  would  depict  on  the  one  hand  the  natural  features,  and 
on  the  other  hand  the  public  "cultural"  features. 

The  valley  areas  of  California  foot  up  about  33,000  square 
miles — four  times  the  total  area  of  Massachusetts.  The 
cost  of  their  survey  would  possibly  be  $200,000.  The  time 
required  to  do  the  work  with  thoroughness  might  reach  six 
years.  The  expense  annually  would  not  exceed  $35,000, 
and  finished  atlas  sheets  would  be  forthcoming  at  the  rate 
of  20  or  more  a  year. 

To  summarize  the  case  for  this  State,  we  recognize  at 
the  first  thought  of  comparison  that  California  is  topo- 
graphically unlike  the  Eastern  State  referred  to.  It  has  a 
mountainous  area  of  Alpine  massiveness  and  roughness 
twice  the  size  of  all  New  England,  and  it  has  in  addition  a 


spread  of  agricultural  lands  four  times  the  area  of  rock-en- 
cumbered Massachusetts,  and  not  in  scattered  patches 
among  hills,  but  in  great  valleys,  one  of  them  matchless  in 
extent  and  promise.  In  the  survey  of  the  mountainous 
area  the  General  Government  is  at  present  actively  en- 
gaged. The  work  is  of  the  highest  modern  type.  The 
scale  is  well  adapted  to  the  country,  and  no  expense  will 
attach  to  the  State.  Eventually,  when  Congress  shall 
authorize  publication,  the  atlas  sheets,  nearly  100  in  num- 
ber, may  be  had,  presumably  at  the  cost  of  paper  and 
printing— about  5  cents  each.  For  the  survey  of  the  agri- 
cultural and  habitable  area,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
present  plan  at  Washington,  and  if  there  were,  the  resulting 
map,  uniform  with  that  for  the  mountains,  would  not  meet 
the  economic  needs  of  the  State,  though  meeting  the  needs 
of  a  Geological  Survey.  It  is  thus  seen  that,  unlike  the 
Eastern  States  mentioned,  it  is  not  necessary  to  map  the 
entire  State  on  the  inch-to-a-mile  scale;  that  the  smaller 
scale  is  sufficient  tor  about  125000  square  miles,  and  that 
this  work  is  now  in  progress  and  well  advanced.  For  the 
more  valuable  one-fifth  remaining,  however,  a  much  more 
detailed  map  is  needed.  The  precedents  offered  by  the 
Eastern  seaboard  States  presumably  might  be  followed 
here,  and  this  more  detailed  map  secured  at  half  cost — the 
additional  cost  of  the  increased  scale. 


Further  Information  Wanted  on  Hay  Subjects. 

Another  Chance  for  a  Prize  Letter. 

Ensenada,  Lower  Cal.,  May  8. 
To  the  Editor:— I  have  read  with  much  interest  your 
"  hay"  articles  and  beg  to  ask  that  you  will  kindly  include 
in  your  next  series  on  that  subject,  answers  to  the  following 
questions,  incompletely  answered  in  the  present  series: 

1.  The  machine  stackers  most  commonly  used  of  the 
"  Eclipse"  type  and  which  is  the  best  in  use. 

2.  The  saving  made  by  use  of  stackers  over  the  old 
hay  rack  and  fork  method. 

3.  And,  most  important  of  all,  in  using  sweep- rakes 
and  stackers,  can  the  hay  be  taken  from  the  horse  rake 
bunches  and  stacked  at  once;  without  waiting  the  usual 
week  or  ten  days  to  permit  sweating  in  the  cock,  in  order  to 
avoid  molding  in  the  stack.? 

If  so,  how  long  must  hay  lie  in  the  windrow  in  the 
coast  counties  in  ordinary  weather,  before  it  can  be  stack- 
ed, and  how  is  the  color  preserved  during  this  exposure  to 
the  sun.  The  advantage  of  stacking  from  the  horse  rake 
bunches,  instead  of  from  the  cock,  is  that  all  the  expense 
of  hand  cocks  (necessary  on  account  of  our  haying  showers, 
if  the  hay  is  to  be  in  the  field  even  three  days  after  cutting) 
is  done  away  with.  Experience  here  seems  to  prove,  how- 
ever, that  without  a  week  at  least,  in  the  cock,  the  stacked 
hay  will  mold. 

Also  kindly  inform  me  as  to  Chevalier  barley. 

1.  Why  is  it  better  than  ordinary  barley  for  hay  ? 

2.  Why  is  it  bet  er  than  bald  barley  for  hay? 

3.  Why  is  it  supplanting  wheat-hay  ? 

4.  Has  it  the  same  range  in  climate  and  soil  as  ordinary 
barley  ? 

5.  Does  it  make  the  same  yield  as  ordinary  barley  per 
acre? 

6.  Does  it  entirely  do  away  with  "sore  mouth  "  in  stock 
or  horses  fed  on  it  ? 

7.  Is  it  as  good  as  ordinary  barley  in  strength  and  yield 
if  used  for  grain,  instead  of  hay.  Reader. 

These  are  good  questions  and  should  renew  the  hay 
discussion.  Our  offer  of  $5  for  the  best  letter  commenting 
upon  the  hay  essays  already  printed,  is  still  open.  We  will 
award  it  to  the  writer  of  the  best  letter  answering  the  above 
questions. — Eds.  Press. 


Ramie  Manufacture. 

San  Francisco,  810  Castro  St.,  May  16,  1892. 

To  the  Editor  :— The  Department  of  Ramie  Culture 
has  been  named  by  the  State  to  have  the  ramie  plant  suc- 
cessfully introduced  in  California  if  possible.  By  corre- 
spondence, Mr.  Walter  T.  Fowler  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  was  in- 
vited to  visit  our  State.  He  came,  and  has  invested  over 
one  thousand  dollars  in  machinery,  to  fully  demonstrate 
that  he  can  clean  ramie  fiber  that  has  been  decorticated 
and  furnished  him  in  ribbons. 

Several  trials  of  his  "  Patent  Digester  "  were  made  in 
the  city  of  San  Francisco  at  Cor.  Eighteenth  and  Shot- 
well  streets.  Samples  of  the  fiber  so  degummed  were  sent 
to  the  San  Jose  Woolen  Mills  by  the  undersigned  to  test  the 
practical  working.  White  blankets  containing  half  ramie 
and  half  wool  were  manufactured.  They  looked  fine  and 
soft,  and  no  doubt  will  be  strong  and  durable.  Also  cloth 
was  made  for  gentlemen's  suitings,  which  was  good  looking 
for  spring  goods,  being  of  equal  parts  of  ramie  and  wool. 
Much  credit  must  be  given  to  the  enterprising  manufactur- 
ers of  the  San  Jose  Woolen  Mills  for  demonstrating  the 
use  of  ramie  in  this  manner.  They  say  the  fiber  is  good 
and  works  well  on  the  machinery  and  blends  finely  with 
the  wool,  no  trouble  being  noticeable.  W.  H.  Murray, 
Superintendent  of  Ramie  Culture  for  Cahfornia. 


Agents  Wanted. 

It  is  proposed  during  the  current  year  of  1892  to  add  10,000 
names  to  the  subscription  list  of  the  "  Pacific  Rural  Press," 
and  to  this  end  an  agent  is  wanted  to  make  a  home  io  house 
canvass  in  every  county.  To  such  agents  liberal  terms  will  be 
given.  Applicant  should  state  what  territory  he  is  prepared 
to  cover  and  give  references  as  to  character  and  capacity  for 
the  work.  Any  man  or  woman  who  will  give  earnest  effort  to 
this  work  can  make  a  good  thing  out  of  it.  Address  the 
Dewey  Publishing  Company :  220  Market  Street 
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The  Bivouac  of  the  Dead. 

The  muffled  drum's  sad  roll  has  beat 

The  soldier's  last  tatoo; 
No  more  on  life's  parade  shall  meet 

That  brave  and  fallen  lew. 
On  Fame's  eternal  camping-ground 

Their  silent  tents  are  spread; 
But  Glory  guards,  with  solemn  round, 

The  bivouac  of  the  dead. 

No  rumor  of  the  foe's  advance, 

Now  swells  upon  the  wind; 
No  troubled  thought  at  midnight  haunts 

Of  loved  ones  left  behind; 
No  vision  of  the  morrow's  strife 

The  warrior's  dream  alarms; 
No  braying  horn  nor  screaming  fife 

At  dawn  shall  call  to  arms. 

Their  shivered  swords  are  red  with  rust, 

Their  plumed  heads  are  bowed; 
Their  haughty  banner,  trailed  in  du  t, 

li  now  their  martial  throud. 
And  plenteous  funeral  tears  have  washed 

The  red  stains  from  each  brow, 
And  the  proud  forms,  by  battle  gashed. 

Are  free  from  anguish  now. 

The  neighi'-g  troop,  the  flishing  blade, 

The  bugle's  stirring  blast; 
The  charge,  the  dreadful  cannonade, 

The  din  and  shout  are  past; 
Nor  war's  wild  not>',  nor  glory's  peal, 

Shall  thrill  with  fierce  delight 
Those  breasts  that  never  more  may  feel 

The  rapture  of  the  fight. 

Like  the  fierce  northern  hurricane 

That  sweeps  his  great  plateau. 
Flushed  with  the  trmmph  yet  to  gain. 

Came  down  the  serried  foe. 
Who  heard  the  thunder  of  the  fray 

Break  o'er  the  fisld  beneath, 
Knew  well  the  watchword  of  that  day 

Was  "  Victory  or  death." 

Long  has  the  doubtful  conflict  raged 

O'er  all  that  stricken  plain, 
For  never  fiercer  fight  had  waged 

The  vengeful  blood  of  Spain; 
And  still  the  storm  of  bittle  blew, 

Still  swelled  the  gory  tide; 
Not  long  our  stout  old  chieftain  knew. 

Such  odds  his  strength  could  bide. 

■  Fwas  in  that  hour  his  stern  command 

Called  to  a  martyr's  grave 
The  flower  of  his  beloved  land, 

The  nation's  flag  to  save. 
"By  rivers  of  their  father's  gore. 

His  first-born  laurels  grew, 
And  well  he  deemed  the  sons  would  pour 

Their  lives  for  glory,  too. 

Full  many  a  norther's  breath  has  swept 

O'er  Angostura's  plain. 
And  long  the  pitying  sky  has  wept 

Above  the  molded ng  slain. 
The  raven's  scream  or  eagle's  fl'ght, 

Or  shepherd's  pensive  lay. 
Alone  awakes  each  sullen  hight 

That  frowned  o'er  that  dread  fray. 

Sons  of  the  Dark  and  Bloody  Ground, 

Ye  must  not  slumber  there. 
Where  stranger  steps  and  tongues  resound 

Along  the  heedless  air. 
Your  own  proud  land's  heroic  soil 

Shall  be  your  fitter  grave; 
She  claims  from  War  his  richest  spoil— 

The  ashes  of  her  brave. 

Thus,  'neath  their  parent  turf  they  rest, 

Far  from  the  gory  field; 
B->rne  to  a  Spartan  mother's  breast 

On  many  a  bloody  shield. 
The  sunshine  of  their  native  sky 

Smiles  sadly  on  them  here. 
And  kindred  eyes  and  hearts  watch  by 

The  heroes'  sepulcher. 

Re?t  on,  embalmed  and  sainted  dead. 

Dear  as  the  blood  ye  gave; 
No  impious  footstep  here  shall  tread 

The  herbage  of  your  grave. 
Nor  shall  your  glory  be  forgot 

While  Fame  her  record  keeps. 
Or  Honor  points  the  hallowed  spot 

Where  Valor  proudly  sleeps. 

Yon  marble  minstrel's  voiceless  stone. 

In  deathless  song  shall  tell. 
When  many  a  vanquished  age  hath  fi  iwn, 

The  story  how  ye  fell; 
Nor  wreck,  nor  change,  nor  winter's  blight, 

Nor  Time's  remorseless  doom, 
Shill  dim  one  ray  of  glory's  light 

That  gilds  your  deathless  tomb. 


Embers. 

It  was  snowing,  and  Dick  Snivers's  old 
fell  hat  and  meagre  overcoat  were  all  white 
and  soft  looking;  you  couldn't  see  the  holes 
in  the  crown  of  the  one  nor  the  threadbare 
edges  of  the  other.  He  shuffled  slowly  along 
the  snowy  path  past  the  University,  his  chin 
buried  under  his  coat  collar,  his  shoulders 
up  about  his  ears,  his  hands  shoved  deep 
into  the  breast  pockets  of  his  overcoat.  Al- 
ready there  were  a  few  lights  in  the  windows 
of  Matthew's,  opposite,  and  a  solitary  black 
figure  with  a  cape  flapping  about  its  shoul- 
ders could  be  seen  across  the  yard,  march- 
ing head  down  against  the  storm. 

.Snivers  stopped  in  front  of  Weld.  In  one 
of  the  rooms  in  the  north  wing  there  was  a 
red  glow,  telling  of  a  good  fire.  Snivers 
couldn't  help  thinking,  then,  of  his  own  poor 
little  room  in  College  House,  with  its  white 
walls  and  deal  table  supporting  a  pile  of  bat- 


tered books  and  a  brass  lamp,  and  its  empty 
stove.  It  had  been  three  days  since  he  had 
had  a  fire.  He  couldn't  afTord  to  buy  any 
more  coal  at  present — he  had  figured  on 
that  half  ton  lasting  longer.  It  wasn't  so 
bad  in  the  evening,  because  then  he  could 
sit  up  close  to  the  lamp  and  keep  pretty 
warm,  but  in  the  afternoon,  before  it  was 
dark  enough  to  light  the  lamp,  it  was  very 
dreary;  Snivers  had  rather  shiver  out  of 
doors  then  than  in  his  room,  so  here  he  was 
whitening  all  over  like  a  miserable  Santa 
Claus. 

That  room  in  Weld  with  the  red  glow  in 
it,  looked  very  cosy.  There  were  curtains 
across  the  lower  part  of  the  window,  so  that 
only  a  bit  of  terra-cotta  wall  paper  surround- 
ing a  small  etching,  and  a  yellow  circle  cast 
by  a  jet  half  turned  down,  were  visible.  The 
owner  must  have  but  just  gone  out,  probably 
to  dinner,  for  it  was  hardly  dark  yet,  hardly 
six. 

Snivers  turned  up  the  short  path  to  the 
front  of  Weld,  clumped  through  the  dark, 
brick  vestibule,  and,  with  a  creak  and  a  thud 
of  the  door,  entered  the  hall.  It  was  really 
very  cold  outside,  he  would  get  warm  here. 
It  must  be  so  comfortable  to  live  in  a  place 
where  the  halls  are  warm,  thought  he,  shiv 
ering  underneath  the  gas  jet,  as  he  gazed  at 
the  sign  prohibiting  the  building  to  "  ped 
dlers,  beggars  and  book  agents."  He  won- 
dered if  he  would  be  taken  for  a  beggar, 
Well,  he  was  one,  but  a  student,  too — the 
"  Beggar  Student,  '  he  said  aloud,  with  mel- 
ancholy cheerfulness. 

At  the  end  of  the  hall  there  was  an  open 
door,  through  which,  past  the  little  vestibule, 
he  could  see  the  room  with  the  terra  cotta 
wall  paper.  Over  the  floor  flickered  an 
orange  light,  flinging  queer,  trembling  shad- 
ows about  the  room.  ''A  wood  fire  must  be 
burning  there;  I  wonder  if  the  feller'd  mind 
if  I  went  in,"  said  Snivers  to  himself.  *'  I 
guess  he  won't  if  he  doesn't  find  me  there. 
And  such  a  fire  as  that — a  wood  fire — 
oughtn't  to  be  wasted.  To  think  of  the  fel- 
fer  wasting  a  wood  fire!"  With  which  eco- 
nomical reflection  Snivers  timidly  entered 
the  room. 

There  was  an  odor  of  cigarettes  in  the  air 
that  made  the  room  seem  all  the  more  cosy. 
In  one  dark  corner  glowed  the  polished 
black  front  of  a  piano,  the  keys  gleaming 
like  white  teeth  on  the  grin;  pictures,  signs 
and  shingles  were  scattered  here  and  there 
on  the  walls,  and  beside  a  large  desk  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  littered  with  books,  pa- 
pers, tobacco  and  cigarette  boxes  and  a 
couple  of  thin  glasses,  was  a  small,  open 
steamer  trunk.  Before  the  fire  there  was  a 
low  arm-chair  covered  with  a  rug.  With  a 
final  glance  about  the  room,  Snivers  sat 
down  upon  the  edge  of  the  chair,  holding  his 
hands  to  the  fire  with  a  sigh  of  satisfaction, 
while  the  snow  from  his  hat  and  coat  trickled 
down  in  little  streams,  spoiling  the  rug  of  his 
unknown  host. 

"I'd  better  not  turn  the  gas  up,"  he  solilo- 
quized, "some  of  the  feller's  friends,  or  the 
feller  himself,  might  see  the  light  and  come 
in.  I'll  sit  in  the  dark— it's  pleasanter  any- 
how with  such  a  fire — " 

Suddenly  he  caught  sight  of  a  little  piece 
of  paper,  folded  once  across  the  middle,  ly- 
ing on  the  hearth.  Mechanically  he  reached 
for  it  and  examined  it.  "  Why  it's  a  check  !'' 
he  exclaimed,  as  with  trembling  hands  he 
held  it  in  the  firelight.  "  Pay  to  the  order 
of  Charles  P.  Graff  $ioo,"  he  read.  It 
must  be  fine,  thought  he,  to  have  $ioo  and 
to  spend  it  on  anything  you  wanted,  as 
Charles  P.  Graff  would  do.  Graff  must  be 
one  of  those  fellows  you  see  sometimes  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  in  long,  loose  overcoats 
and  silk  hats,  boarding  the  electric  cars  to 
go  into  Boston.  One  of  those  fellows  who 
think  nothing  of  going  to  the  theater  when 
they  want  to,  that  can  spend  a  whole 
hundred  dollars  on  fun.  Fellows  that  leave 
$ioo-checks  lying  on  the  hearth  with  the 
door  open  can't  think  much  of  $ioo.  He, 
poor  Snivers,  had  not  even  enough  to  buy  a 
little  coal.  If  he  only  had  $ioo  !  and  Sniv- 
ers fell  a-planning  what  he  would  do  vyith  so 
much  money,  staring  into  the  fire.  He 
wouldn't  spend  it  ail  on  himself,  as  Charles 
P.  Graff  would  probably  do.  He  would 
buy  Tom  a  good  fiddle,  Tom  who  had  such 
a  genius  for  music — you  can  buy  very  good 
fiddles  for  $25  now.  That  would  leave  $75. 
He'd  send  his  father  $50— Snivers  would  so 
like  to  help  the  dear  old  grisly  fellow,  with 
his  wrinkled,  tired  eyes  and  cheerful  mouth, 
who  had  denied  himself  so  much  to  send 
his  son  to  college.  Twenty-five  dollars 
would  buy  him  coal  and  clothes  and  a  new 
hat.  He  really  needed  a  new  hat,  his  pres- 
ent one  was  really  too  disreputable;  and 
perhaps  he  might— Snivers  hung  his  head 
guihily  at  the  thought — he  might  go  once  to 
the  theater,  or  maybe — twice— and  adelight- 
ful  but  shamefaced  smile  flitted  over 
Snivers's  face.  Ah,  yes,  there  were  so  many 
things  he  could  do  with  the  money.  But 
what  was  the    use  of   dreaming?  The 


check  wasn't  endorsed.  If  only  the  check 
were  endorsed,  then  he  could — Snivers  sud- 
denly straightened  up  in  his  chair  Well, 
what  would  he  do  ?  What  good  would  that 
do  him — was  he — was  he  at  heart  a  thief? 
What  a  mean  man  is  a  poor  man  !  thought 
Snivers,  blushing  guiltily  at  the  fire.  It 
seemed  to  hiss  back  at  him,  forming  many 
bright,  grinning  faces;  it  was  no  longer  a 
comforting  fire. 

Snivers  rose  to  go.  "  Hullo,  Gus  !  is  that 
you  ?"  said  a  voice  behind  him.  He  turned 
hastily  to  the  door.  Before  him  stood  a 
rather  tall  fellow,  wrapped  in  a  light  mack- 
intosh, with  a  felt  hat  pulled  over  his  eyes, 
his  trousers  tucked  into  a  pair  of  high  arc- 
tics. 

With  a  start  the  newcomer  bent  forward 
and  peered  into  Snivers  face.  "  Well,  what 
are  you  doing  here  ?  he  asked,  quietly,  as  he 
stepped  under  the  chandelier  and  turned  up 
the  gas. 

"  1 — I  just  came  in  and  sat  down  to  get 
warm,"  stammered  Snivers  confusedly,  and 
blinking  in  the  light. 

The  man  in  the  mackintosh  stood  looking 
curiously  at  Snivers,  slowly  drawing  off  his 
gloves.  "  That  was  cool  in  you,"  he  said  at 
length,  with  the  faintest  twinkle  in  his  eye, 
"but  where  did  you  get  that?'  catching 
sightof  the  check  trembling  between  Snivers's 
fingers. 

"Why,  I — I  saw  it  on  the  floor — I  was 
just  looking  at  it — it's  not  endorsed,"  he 
added  hurriedly;  "it  wouldn't  have  done  me 
any  good  if  I  had — er  taken  it." 

"  Won't  you  sit  down,  Mr.  ." 

'*  Snivers,"  said  Snivers. 

"Mr.  Snivers?  My  name  is  Graff,"  said 
the  man  in  the  mackintosh,  doffmg  it  and 
snapping  the  lock  on  the  door. 

Snivers  sat  down,  watching  his  host  un- 
easily as  he  pulled  the  heavy  curtains 
across  the  windows,  kicked  off  his  atctics, 
and  drew  a  chair  up  to  the  fire.  He  was  a 
big  fellow,  with  a  rather  pale  but  pleasant 
face,  his  hair  parted  squarely  down  the 
middle,  and  with  a  self-possessed  glance  in 
his  eyes. 

Snivers  laid  the  check  on  the  desk.  His 
host  reached  over  and  took  it.  Snivers 
noticed  that  his  hand  trembled  as  he  read 
it.  Snivers  dropped  his  eyes  to  his  host's 
yellow  shoes.  He  felt  himself  being  scrutin- 
ized, and  he  felt  that  he  was  blushing. 
Surely  his  host  would  think  him  a  thief  if  he 
noticed  this  sign  of  gulit.  Snivers  wished 
his  host  would  say  something,  instead  of 
sitting  over  there  and  digging  his  keen  eyes 
cheerfully  into  his  (Sniver  s)  soul.  Only 
the  mirthful  cracking  of  the  fire  broke  the 
stillness  and  Snivers  could  not  but  feel  that 
it  was  laughing  at  him  and  pointing  him  out 
to  its  master  as  a  thief. 

The  silence  must  be  broken.  So,  still 
avoiding  the  sharp  scrutiny  of  the  eyes  he 
felt  fixed  on  him,  and  fingering  his  ragged 
hat,  Snivers  began  hesitatingly.  "  I  ought 
to— say  to  yer,  Mr.  Graff— that  I— I  didn't 
come  in  here  to — to  steal.  1  just  came  in  to 
sit  down  and  get  warm.  Your  fire  looked 
so  warm — so  cheerful,  I  mean,  that  I  could't 
resist  coming  in.  I  happened  to  see  that 
check,"  he  glanced  up  half  haughtily,  half 
guiltily,  and  was  surprised  to  see  that  his 
host  was  not  looking  at  him.  His  face  was 
hidden  by  his  band  and  he  seemed  to  be 
gazing  into  the  fire.  The  check  still  trembled 
in  his  hand. 

After  another  silence,  with  an  effort,  Graff 
began  hesitatingly,  "  Mr.  Snivers,  I  suppose 
you're  pretty  poor.  Whether  you're  honest 
or  not  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  case  now. 
Now  the  Faculty — the  Faculty — well,  they 
think  I'm  a  handball  and  they've  used  me 
accordingly.  I  haven't  made  a  success  of 
my  college  life — I  don't  believe  my  being 
here  has  done  me  or  any  one  else  the  slight- 
est good — so  if  you — er — you  could  accept — 
that  check — well,  I'd  be  awfully  grateful. 
I'd  like  to  be  able  to  say  I  have  helped 
somebody  here,  if  not  with  my  own  brains, 
with  the  old  gentleman's  money,  so — so — 
won't  you  please  accept  it? 

Snivers  thought  of  his  own  father  and 
Tom.  Why  not  accept — what  was  pride 
compared  to  making  three  people  happy? 
Tom  should  have  his  fiddle,  and  Daddy — he 
would  send  him  the  whole  $75. 

"  Mr.  Graff,"  said  Snivers,  blushing,   "  I 
will  accept  it,  thank  you  sincerely." 

Graff  endorsed  the  check  and  showe 
Snivers  to  the  door.  "  I  wish  I  were  going 
to  be  here  a  little  longer,"  he  said,  smilingly, 
"  so  that  I  could  see  you  again.  A  warm 
fire  is  good,  but  a  warm  friend  and  a  warm 
fire — well,  I  won't  paint  the  good  times 
you've  missed  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Faculty,"  shaking  Snivers  merrily  by  the 
hand. 

"  What  a  light-hearted  fellow,"  said  Sniv- 
ers as  he  plowed  his  way  back  to  his  room; 
"  he  doesn't  seem  to  care  a  bit  about  being 
expelled." 

When  Snivers  held  the  face  of  the  check 
under  his  little  brass  lamp  that  night,  he 


was  surprised  to  see  how  blurred  it  was; 
"  I  don't  believe  I  understood  that  fellow," 
said  Snivers  thoughtfu'ly  shaking  his  head. 
H.  B.  Eddy  in  Harvard  Advocate. 

At  Pacific  Grove. 

[Written  for  the  RtiRAL  Press  by  K.  P.  S.  Boyd.] 
To  see  once  in  a  life-time  a  crestfallen 
expression  on  the  face  of  a  "  boss  carpen- 
ter "  is  worth  living  for. 

"  What  does  this  mean  ? "  said  our  lately 
arrived,  next-door  neighbor,  a  Philadelphia 
widow,  indeed,  whose  slumbers  had  been 
rudely  broken  by  dumping  of  lumber  and 
tearing  up  of  her  kitchen  door  steps. 

"  Why,  madam,"  said  politely  the  '  boss 
carpenter'  "we  are  going  to  make  you  a 
fine  porch  here  and  a  woodshed  up  to  this 
hedpe." 

"  You  are  not  going  to  do  any  such  thing; 
I  have  heard  nothing  about  it.  I  hired  this 
cottage  for  a  month  from  the  2d  of  May, 
and  the  agent  said  nothing  at  all  of  any 
shed." 

"That's  a  pity,  madam;  of  course  you 
should  have  been  told.  Well,  you  know  it 
now.  It  will  be  a  great  convenience  to  you, 
as  you  see.  My  orders  are  to  attend  to  it 
at  once.  The  agent  has  been  after  me  about 
it  for  a  long  time." 

"  There  shall  be  no  pounding  on  this 
house  while  my  sister  and  myself  are  in  it. 
We  hired  it  for  rest  and  quiet,  and  not  to 
hear  hammers  and  nails. ' 

"  But,  madam  (persuasively),  you  sge  the 
letting  season  begins  here  in  June,  wihen 
rents  jump  right  up,  and  this  furnished  cot- 
tage with  five  outside  doors  will  rent  easy 
for  fifty  dollars  a  month;  and  then  I've  other 
work  to  attend  to,  and  must  do  this  now 
Sorry  to  trouble  you,  of  course,  but  we  will 
hurry  it  up." 

"  You  will  not  do  anything  of  the  kind. 
I  will  not  have  any  pounding;  you  will  both 
of  you  leave,  and  take  that  lumber  away.  I 
never  heard  of  such  proceedings  in  all  my 
life.  Good  morning,"  and  she  majestically 
closed  her  kitchen  door. 

Not  a  word  was  said  by  the  two  men  for 
several  minutes;  then  the  "boss"  looked  at 
the  young  man,  who  began  to  grin,  and  kept 
on  grinning  till  he  had  to  sit  down  on  the 
upturned  step  and  hold  on  to  his  knees  with 
one  hand  and  cover  his  mouth  with  the 
other.  The  elder  man  examined  the  roses 
and  the  tall,  pale  foxgloves  beside  the  hou.se, 
while  he  rubbed  his  chin  and  then  said: 

"  She  is  right;  you  go  and  work  for   

when  you  have  fixed  up  that  step." 

Oh,  the  puzzled,  downcast  and  discom- 
fitted  expression  on  that  head  carpenter's 
face  !  It  was  simply  impossible  for  us  to 
then  abstain  from  stepping  out  of  our  cot- 
tage door  (in  the  same  garden)  and  going 
near  enough  to  him  to  see  his  face,  while  we 
also  examined  that  rose  vine.  We  had  been 
as  much  surprised  to  hear  the  carpentering 
begun  as  the  widow  was,  and  could  not  help 
hearing  the  conversation  and  rejoicing  that 
Philadelphia  brotherly  love  won  the  morn- 
ing. But  we,  not  being  widows  indeed,  are 
so  used  to  giving  man  the  dominion,  that  we 
should  certainly  have  let  those  carpenters 
give  us  splitting  headaches  with  their 
"pounding,"  or  run  away  from  home  to  the 
beaches,  and  let  them  make  all  the  wood- 
sheds they  chose  and  been  thankful,  inas- 
much as  we  have  to  keep  our  12  inch  sticks 
of  wood  under  the  dining  table  and  sit  side- 
ways at  our  meals.  We  never  should  think 
of  eating  in  our  woodshed,  but  it  is  quite 
another  matter  to  keep  wood  in  our  dining- 
room.  One  would  not  eat  in  the  kitchen, 
but  one  might,  on  occasion,  cook  in  the 
dining-room,  especially  if,  as  to  day,  one  had 
a  fresh  abalone  (Haliotis — "  ear  of  the  sea  ") 
to  chop  and  boil  until  perfectly  tender,  with 
a  little  pork  and  potato,  for  our  delicious 
soup,  tasting  very  like,  but  much  nicer,  than 
clam  stew.  Sole  and  all  fish  are  very  nice 
and  cheap  here.  Of  course,  a  dinner  is  not 
a  dinner  without  fish. 

The  lumber  was  carted  away  that  same 
day,  leaving  the  big  bench  and  box  of  tools; 
and  next  time  I  fancy  the  agent  will  consult 
his  tenants  before  making  additions  to 
houses. 

There  is  nothing  to  mar  the  music  of  the 
hosts  of  little  linnets  that  sing,  from  quarter 
before  five  in  the  morning  till  dark,  in  the 
gently  murmurous  pines  over  our  heads. 
One  linnet  is  now  carrying  off  the  ragged 
edge  of  our  ancient  door  mat,  and  looks 
through  the  open  window  at  us  from  our 
piazza  rail,  where  her  red-breasted,  red- 
headed mate  sits  and  sings  and  pecks  at  the 
nasturtium  seeds.  Of  course,  there  are  no 
English  sparrows  here,  or  we  should  not 
have  these  charming  songsters. 

On  the  Beach,  we  watched  a  duck  floating 
to  and  fro  on  the  waves,  as  the  tide  was  com- 
ing in,  till  she  was  washed  to  the  sand,  when 
she  stepped  ashore  and  waddled  about,  in 
gieat  contrast  to  her  grace  upon  the  water. 
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Finding  nothing  to  suit  her  bill,  she  em- 
barked herself  again  on  the  rolling  sea  and 
fl  Dated  along  by  the  sharp  rocks  to  the  next 
short  stretch  of  beach,  which  she  in  turn 
visited  for  living  mollusks,  torn  by  the  waves 
from  the  rocks. 

The  view  of  the  blue  water  through  these 
gray,  gnarled  old  cedars  is  most  charming, 
as  all  Californians  know.  Though  the  coast 
is  not  very  high,  the  waves  dash  with  tre- 
mendous fury,  sending  their  spray  over  the 
pine  trees  at  Pacific  Grove  that  grow  on  the 
very  edge  of  the  cliffs,  wisely  left  in  their 
beauty  by  the  railroad  company.  On  other 
days  the  water  is  as  calm  as  a  pond  and  re- 
flects the  trees  and  rocks  and  sail-boats  "  as 
in  a  looking-glass."  We  gather  many  little 
halioiis  from  the  size  of  a  grain  of  barley 
to  that  of  an  inch  long,  and  pick  up  large 
ones  thrown  away  by  those  who  take  them 
from  the  rocks  under  the  seaweed  in  boats, 
and  cut  out  the  large  thick  muscle  or  "foot " 
for  food.  It  resembles  a  pat  of  butter  set 
upon  a  larger  oblong  slab  six  inches  long, 
delicately  fringed  and  scolloped  around  with 
gray  trimmings — solid,  an  inch  or  two  thick. 
The  top  of  the  "pat"  is  fastened  into  the 
inside  of  the  shell  where  the  highest  color- 
ing is,  as  that  round,  hard  part  of  the  oyster 
is  fastened  to  its  shell.  We  have  heard  it 
spoken  of  as  being  "  as  tough  as  sole- 
leather;"  but  those  we  have  chopped  and 
slowly  boiled  have  been  tender,  so  we  could 
eat  them  all  and  enjoy  it.  The  under  part, 
the  paunch,  the  long  gills  under  the  holes 
where  the  sand  and  water,  not  desired,  are 
spouted  out,  and  the  mantle  are  very  inter 
estmg,  but  not  generally  eaten.  The  black 
abilone,  Halioiis  Cracherodii.  the  "  black 
turban  snail,"  Oniphalins  fasescens,  "blue 
wire  snail,"  Calliosloma  costalum,  the  "  top 
snail,"  and  the  limpets  that  have  the  "  owl 
inside,  and  are  polished  and  made  into  the 
fashionable  Monterey  spoon,  Acmcea  spec- 
trum, are  found  living  on  the  rocks  here,  and 
many  other  little  beauties,  especially  the 
dark-brown,  variegated,  rice-shaped  shells 
and  tiny  red-spotted  pheasant-shells  abound 
on  the  sand  where  that  duck  took  her  prom 
enade. 

The  air  is  delicious  and  invigorating;  the 
sweet  wild  flowers  and  the  rarest  of  cultivated 
ones  are  all  about  this  heaven  of  a  prohibi- 
tion town,  where  life  is  indeed  worth  living. 

Odds  and  Ends. 

Written  for  the  Bttbal  Pbess  by  Mbs.  J.  Hilton. 

There  is  one  form  of  cruelty  to  animals 
that  I  wish  to  protest  against,  and  that  is 
turning  an  animal  out  to  die.  I  have  seen 
horses  staggering  along,  too  weak  to  go  and 
get  a  drink,  yet  living  days  and  days,  and  I 
have  seen  them  lie  down  and  have  no 
strength  to  more  than  raise  their  heads,  yet 
not  die  for  two  or  three  days.  Oh  I  think 
it  is  so  cruel.  If  the  owners  cannot  kill  the 
horse  themselves,  which  I  do  not  blame 
them  for  not  doing,  yet  they  could  get 
almost  any  one  not  used  to  the  animal  to  do 
it  for  a  small  sum.  Friends,  if  your  horses 
are  too  old  to  work,  do  have  them  put  ou^  of 
misery.  Merely  turning  them  into  a  pasture 
is  not  kindness,  for  weakness  and  loss  of 
teeth  often  debars  them  from  getting  nour- 
ishment and  they  slowly  starve. 

As  we  live  on  a  main  road  we  are  often 
visited  by  tramps,  and  we  rarely  deny  them 
anything,  and  sometimes  when  there  is  an 
extra  lot  of  pancakes  or  Johnycake  left  from 
breakfast  the  remark  is  made  that  they 
would  be  nice  for  some  poor  fellow  who 
needed  a  breakfast.  The  other  evening  our 
little  four-year-old  was  watching  her  papa 
eating  his  supper,  and  as  he  had  been  work- 
ing pretty  hard  was  eating  heartily.  Missy 
spoke  up,  "  Don't  eat  that  all  up,  papa, 
leave  some  for  the  tramps."  So  we  have 
that  saying  for  a  caution  now  when  one  eats 
too  much. 

I  want  to  tell  the  young  folks  handy  with 
hammer  and  saw  to  make  a  reading  friend, 
an  inclined  book  or  magazine  rest.  A  very 
convenient  size  for  a  center  table  is  a  board 
12  inches  long  and  8  wide,  then  nail  a  piece 
12  inches  long  and  5  wide  to  one  edge  so 
that  the  large  board  is  inclined,  and  on  the 
other  edge  add  a  piece  12  inches  long  and  2 
inches  wide  to  prevent  the  book  from  slip- 
ping off.  It  can  then  be  covered  all  over 
with  some  cloth  that  matches  in  color  the 
rest  of  the  colors  in  the  room  and  you  will 
have  an  article  that  will  make  a  reader  think 
grateful  thoughts  of  you  when  reading.  A 
large  one,  arranged  so  that  mother's  bible 
an  b*;  permanently  open  in  her  room,  gives 
pleasure  to  many. 

Another  article  made  the  same  way,  only 
a  little  wider  and  not  inclined  quite  so  much 
and  without  the  lower  piece,  put  on  a  table 
in  a  corner,  and  a  collection  of  pencils  and 
pcni  with  a  small  inkstand  by  the  side  and 


paper  and  envelopes  underneath,  will  induce 
the  youngsters  and  often  the  older  ones  to 
write  letters,  when  without  the  conveniences 
many  a  letter  is  unanswered.  When  I  know 
that  a  family  keeps  the  ink  on  the  mantel, 
the  pen  anywhere,  and  the  writing  paper  in 
the  bottom  of  the  bureau  drawer,  and  the 
envelopes  in  the  trunk,  I  do  not  expect  an 
answer  to  my  letter  for  one  year  at  least. 
Parents,  if  you  do  not  care  to  write  letters 
yourselves,  have  the  things  arranged  handy 
for  the  young  folks  and  let  them  write,  or 
try  to,  whenever  they  want  to,  as  writing, 
like  every  other  accomplishment,  must  be 
often  done  to  make  one  proficient. 


"Y'OUNG  KobKS'  C(oisUMJ^. 

"Maria's  Song." 

A  Story  of  Italy. 

Written  for  the  Rural  Prbss  by  Marie  Evelyn. 

"  Four  o'clock  !  and  Francesco  does  not 
come,"  cried  Maria,  looking  at  the  clock  for 
the  fiftieth  time  that  afternoon. 

"  My  lesson  begins  at  four,  and  I  shall  be 
late,  and  never  know  the  song  after  all." 

Maria  spoke  aloud,  because  she  was  ex- 
cited, and  as  all  the  children  had  gone  home, 
she  was  alone  in  the  large  schoolroom,  with 
no  one  to  criticise  her  remarks. 

She  was  a  little  Italian  girl  of  ten  years, 
with  a  pale  fice,  large,  eager,  dark  eyes,  and 
long,  brown  hair  wound  round  the  top  of  her 
head,  like  a  Japanese  lady's. 

Maria's  mother  had  died  before  the  child 
could  remember.  It  seemed  to  her  that 
she  had  always  lived  with  her  father,  Made- 
lina,  their  old  housekeeper,  and  Francesco, 
their  cook,  in  the  old  house  in  the  Via  degli 
Alberi  (The  Street  of  the  Trees),  in  Milan. 
11  babbo  (papa)  was  very  good  and  kind,  but 
strict,  so  was  Madelina,  and  Maria  seemed 
to  be  always  studying  or  practicing. 

"  Five  minutes  past  four."  She  spoke 
English  now,  but  very  slowly,  pronouncing 
each  word  separately  with  difficulty.  "  And 
school  was  over  at  half  past  three.  I  shall 
have  no  singing  lesson,"  and  the  tears  came 
into  her  eves. 

Most  little  girls  would  exclaim,  "  Why 
did  she  not  go  to  her  lesson  ?  '■ 

Well,  in  Italy  it  would  not  have  been  the 
custom.  Little  girls  are  never  allowed  out 
alone  in  the  city,  nor  big  ones  either,  for  the 
matter  of  that. 

Every  day  Francesco  took  Maria  to 
school  and  came  for  her.  "  Why,"  she 
asked  herself,  "should  he  be  late  to-day, 
when  so  much  depends  on  having  a  good 
lesson  ?" 

Maria  learned  English  from  Miss  Clarke, 
an  American  lady  who  was  studying  singing 
in  Milan.  The  child  was  beginning  to  speak 
a  little,  and  her  "  babbo  "had  promised  that 
if,  on  Christmas  Eve,  she  could  recite 
"  Mary  had  a  little  lamb"  in  English,  and 
could  sing  an  Italian  song,  he  would  give 
her  anything  reasonable  that  she  asked  for. 

The  song  was  "  Santa  Lucia,"  and  she 
had  learned  the  accompaniment  without 
much  difficulty,  but  as  for  the  singing,  her 
piano  teacher  had  given  it  up  in  despair.  "  I 
can  never  teach  Maria  to  sing,''  the  poor 
teacher  had  exclaimed. 

But  Maria  would  not  give  up  the  attempt. 
She  had  seen  a  doll,  a  beautiful  large  doll, 
with  a  trunk  of  clothes  for  every  occasion, 
with  shoes  and  hats  to  match  each  dress, 
besides  a  real  sealskin  cloak  for  cold 
weather. 

"  I  musl  earn  that  doll,"  Maria  had  con- 
fided to  her  English  teacher,  and  Miss 
Clarke  had  replied,  "  I  will  teach  you  the 
song  " 

"  To-day  is  the  last  lesson,  and  I  cannot 
sing  Santa  Lucia  yet.  Miss  Clarke  will 
think  I  am  not  coming,  and  go  out,"  cried 
poor  Maria  in  despair,  as  the  schoolroom 
clock  struck  a  quarter  past  four.  "  I  will 
go  and  see  if  Francesco  is  comine,"  she 
added,  and,  snatching  up  her  books  and 
music,  Maria  ran  into  the  courtyard. 

It  was  beginning  to  grow  dusk,  and  the 
doorkeeper  perhaps  thought  all  the  children 
had  gone  home,  lor  he  was  not  sitting  as 
usual  at  the  entrance,  so  that  Maria  reached 
the  street  without  being  stopped.  It  was  a 
quaint,  narrow  street,  with  a  canal  running 
at  one  side  of  it.  Beyond  the  canal  were 
old  palaces  with  gardens,  where  the  snow 
lay  quite  thick. 

No  Francesco  was  in  sight.  There  was 
a  man  coming  along  the  road,  lighting  the 
street  lamps,  and  just  as  he  lighted  the  one 
opposite  the  school,  the  clock  of  San  Carlos 
church  tolled  half  past  four. 

"My  lesson  is  half  over.  Oh,  how  angry 
il  babbo  and  Madelina  will  be  !  But  I  musl 
go  alone,"  cried  poor  Maria;  "perhaps  I 
shall  meet  P>ancesco." 

If  she  had  only  stopped  to  think,  she 
would  never  have  dared  to  walk  all  the  dis- 


tance by  herself.  She  had  never  been  out 
alone  before  in  her  life,  but  then  the  circum- 
stances were  so  desperate,  to-morrow  being 
Christmas  Eve,  that  Maria  forgot  everything 
but  her  desire  to  reach  her  teacher. 

"  1  will  run  fast,"  thought  the  child. 

The  roads  were  slippery,  but  she  made 
good  speed  till  she  reached  a  rather  lonely 
spot,  with  the  canal  on  one  side  and  the 
public  gardens  on  the  other.  Maria  hesi- 
tated. The  great  trees  looked  so  dark  and 
somber,  and  the  white  snow  only  made  the 
shadows  blacker. 

"  I  wish  I  had  crossed  the  canal  by  the 
last  bridge,"'  she  thought;  "  but  it  would  take 
too  long  to  go  back  now." 

At  this  instant  a  voice,  a  few  yards  away, 
began  to  sing  her  song — Santa  Lucia. 

Maria  forgot  everything  as  she  listened  to 
the  sweet  notes  ringing  out  on  the  frosty  air. 
"  Ah  !  if  I  could  only  sing  like  that,  'babbo' 
would  give  me  /tvo  dolls,"  she  thought  with 
involuntary  envy. 

Suddenly  the  song  stopped,  broke  off  in 
a  sob,  and  Maria  ran  forward  to  see  what 
was  the  matter. 

Crouching  against  the  granite  railing  of 
the  canal  was  a  little  girl  about  her  own  age. 
A  thin,  brown  child,  in  a  washed  out  cotton 
dress.  Her  face  was  partly  hidden  in  the 
frayed  black  lace  shawl  she  wore  instead  of 
a  hat,  and  one  of  her  worn  wooden  shoes 
had  rolled  off  and  was  half  buried  in  the 
snow. 

"You  poor  thing!"  cried  Maria  with 
Italian  impetuosity.  "Don't  cry,  cara.  I 
would  not  cry  if  I  could  sing  so  beautifully." 

The  little  singer  uncovered  her  face,  and 
stared  with  great,  black  eyes  at  the  well- 
dressed  healthy  child  kneeling  in  the  snow 
at  her  side. 

"  Why  do  you  cry?  Are  you  cold  ?"  asked 
Maria  again. 

The  little  girl  sobbed  convulsively  for  a 
moment,  and  her  lips  twitched  as  she  an 
swered: 

"  Why  should  I  not  cry?  Il  is  not  be- 
cause I  am  cold  and  hungry;  I  am  used  to 
that.  My  father  has  been  in  the  hospital 
for  three  weeks,  and  to-day — to-day" — and 
here  she  sobbed  again. 

"  Is  he  no  better?"  asked  Maria,  chafing 
the  child's  cold  hand. 

"He  will  never  be  better;  he — O  babbo  ! 
babbo  !  "  she  sobbed. 

"  Is  ht  dead ?"  asked  Maria  in  an  awe- 
struck tone. 

The  child  nodded  her  head,  and  Maria 
for  a  few  moments  went  on  chafing  her 
hand  in  sympathetic  silence.  At  length  she 
asked: 

"  Why  do  you  not  go  home  ? " 

"  I  have  no  home, "  said  the  child  sadly. 
"  Babbo  was  ill  tor  so  long  that  we  sold 
everything.  My  stepmother  is  not  like 
babbo.  She  said  I  was  a  useless  burden, 
and  must  make  a  little  by  singing  while 
babbo  was  in  the  hospital.  She  has  not 
money  to  find  bread  for  her  own  children. 
Now  that  babbo  will  never  come  back,  she 
will  not  give  me  a  home.' 

Maria  was  silent.  It  never  occurred  to 
her  that  she  could  desert  her  new-found 
friend,  but  she  was  sorely  puzzled  to  know 
what  to  do  with  her.    At  length  she  said: 

"Tell  me  your  name." 

"  Gina,"  replied  the  child,  placing  her 
other  hand  over  Maria's,  as  though  to  keep 
her  from  leaving  her. 

"  I  will  take  you  too,"  said  Maria,  smiling, 
picking  up  Gina's  shoe  for  her. 

Miss  Clarke  was  taking  her  five  o'clock 
tea  in  her  cosy  little  parlor,  and  wondering 
what  could  have  become  of  her  favorite 
pupil,  when  the  maid  announced  Maria,  and 
added  confidentially,  " Sono  in  duo"  (there 
are  two  of  them). 

"Two  !"  said  Miss  Clarke,  surprised,  as 
Maria  entered,  leading  a  shivering,  poorly 
dressed  little  girl. 

"  Miss  Clarke,"  cried  Maria,  rushing  up 
to  her  teacher,  "  this  is  Gina;  she  is  the 
loveliest  singer  you  ever  beard." 

Maria  had  touched  Miss  Clark  in  a  tender 
spot.  She  was  willing  to  welcome  the  most 
disreputable  looking  person  who  could  sing 
well. 

"And  who  is  Gina?"  she  asked  smiling. 

"  Hear  her  sing  first,"  said  Maria.  "  Gina, 
sing  Santa  Lucia." 

Poor  Gina  did  not  feel  in  a  very  singing 
humor,  and,  seeing  that  the  child  looked 
embarrassed  and  unhappy.  Miss  Clarke  ob- 
served: 

"  Play  for  her,  Maria.'' 

Maria  jumped  on  to  the  piano-stool  and 
sounded  a  few  chords,  saying  eagerly,  "  Be- 
gin, Gina." 

Gina  began  in  a  rather  trembling  and 
husky  voice.  It  was  a  new  experience  to 
her  to  have  an  accompaniment,  and  she 
liked  it,  and  soon  forgot  everything  ebe  in 
the  music. 

When  she  had  finished,  Maria  asked 
eagerly,  "  WeU  ?" 

Miss  Clarke  had  tears,  actually  tears  in 


her  eyes.  "  She  has  a  lovely  voice,  Maria, 
lovely,"  she  replied. 

Like  many  other  Italians,  Gina  sang  cor- 
rectly by  nature.  The  language  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  this,  by  opening  the  mouth 
and  sending  the  sounds  well  forward.  In 
addition  to  this,  nature  had  given  Gina  a 
really  beautiful  voice  and  a  correct  ear. 

Miss  Clarke  made  the  children  eat  some 
cake,  and  heard  all  poor  Gina's  story.  Ttien 
Maria  took  her  lesson.  The  child  bad  no 
false  modesty  about  singing  badly  before 
Gina. 

"  I  have  no  voice,"  she  said  laughing;  so 
Gina  sang  with  her  and  helped  her  so  much 
that  Maria  actually  seemed  to  catch  some- 
thing of  Gina's  way  of  singing. 

Just  at  the  end  of  the  lesson,  oH  Fran- 
cesco arrived,  pale  ana  excited.  He  had 
had  a  great  deal  of  shopping  to  do,  and  the 
crowds  in  the  stores  had  made  him  late. 

"I  will  take  Maria  home,"  said  Miss 
Clarke. 

As  for  Gina,  Miss  Clarke  and  Maria  took 
her  address,  after  the  former  had  given  her 
a  few  francs,  to  soften  her  stepmother,  and 
on  the  way  home  they  talked  about  nothing 
but  the  little  singer,  and  how  they  could 
have  her  educated  to  become  a  great  singer. 

Luckily  Madelina  was  in  a  good  temper, 
and  promised  Miss  Clarke  to  forgive  Maria's 
dreadful  disobedience,  on  condition  that  the 
child  promised  never,  never,  to  go  out  alone 
again. 

'■  On  Christmas  Eve  Maria  recited  "Mary 
had  a  little  lamb"  faultlessly,  and  then,  go- 
ing to  the  piano,  she  began  Santa  Lucia. 

She  knew  the  chords  by  heart,  and,  shut- 
ting her  eyes,  she  tried  to  imagine  herself 
out  again  in  the  road,  listening  to  Gina's 
singing,  trying  to  recall  every  tone,  every 
inflection,  that  the  little  street  singer  had 
made. 

Usually  she  spoiled  her  singing  through 
nervousness  and  trying  too  hard  to  do  well. 
To-day  she  forgot  herself,  and  was  only 
aroused  by  hearing  her  father  exclaim. 

"  Brava,  Maria  !  You  will  make  a  singer 
yet." 

Nothing  pleased  Maria  so  much  as  her 
father's  praise,  and  it  was  very  rarely  given. 
She  jumped  up  and  threw  her  arms  around 
his  neck. 

"  You  are  pleased,  babbo  ?  " 

'  Yes,  I  am  pleased.  Madelina  has  told  me 
about  yesterday,  but  you  are  to  be  forgiven 
this  once.  You  must  tell  me  if  it  is  the  doll 
you  want." 

Maria  closed  her  eyes  to  shut  out  the 
vision  of  the  doll,  which  she  did  want  very 
much,  as  she  answered: 

"  No,  I  want  something  that  may  cost 
even  more  than  the  doll.  Can  you  afford  it, 
babbo  dear?  I  want  you  to  buy  Gina  nice 
clothes,  and  get  her  into  one  of  those  schools 
where  they  educate  orphan  children." 

"And  your  doll,  Maria?"  said  her  father. 

"  Oh,  Gina  shall  be  my  doll,"  she  an- 
swered.   "  Will  you  do  it,  babbo  ?  " 

Maria  had  her  wish.  Mr.  Galli  spent 
money  and  interested  his  friends  in  getting 
Gina  into  a  good  school.  She  is  well  cared 
for  now,  and  is  having  a  musical  education. 
They  say  that  she  will  probably  become  a 
great  singer. 

As  for  Maria,  no  doll  could  ever  have 
given  her  half  the  delight  obtained  by  the 
happy  pride  she  takes  in  Gina,  whom  she 
always  calls  "my  singing  doll." 
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CALIFORNIA. 
Amador. 

Experimental  Aqricultdkal  Station.— Sut- 
ter Creek  Record:  The  station  at  Jackson  was 
located  in  this  part  of  the  foothills  through  the 
efiForts  of  Congressman  A.  Caminetti.  Its  loca- 
tion could  not  be  better.  The  long  chain  of 
foothills  along  the  Sierras  has  about  its  centre 
in  our  neighborhood,  and  the  soil  to  be  found 
in  its  wide  area  is  represented  in  the  ground  of 
the  station — the  red  and  granite  formation. 
The  place  itself  lies  in  about  as  rough  a  country 
as  could  be  picked  out.  There  was  no  cultiva- 
tion on  the  ground  previous  to  the  establish- 
ment three  years  ago.  Clearing  had  to  be  done 
at  great  expense,  much  of  which  was  paid  for 
out  of  the  very  liberal  contributions  from  the 
inhabitants  of  the  county.  The  fencing  and 
the  building,  as  well  as  the  team  and  spring 
wagon,  were  also  paid  for  by  the  citizens.  The 
collections  were  take.i  because  the  law  says 
that  only  the  carrying  on  of  experiments  shall 
be  paid  lor  by  the  funds  at  disposal,  whereas  ihe 
county  which  wants  the  improvements  located 
in  its  midst  has  to  provide  for  the  establishing 
of  the  place.  The  area,  34  acres,  was  donated 
partly  by  Senator  Boggs  (22  acres),  partly  from 
the  adjoining  neighbors,  McKay  and  Oneto. 
Three  hills  are  enclosed  by  the  fence,  giving  ex- 
posure in  every  direction,  the  ground  being  no 
better  and  no  worse  than  any  other  place 
around  this  part  of  the  country.  Plantations 
are  made  of  fruit  trees  and  vines,  and  plots  are 
laid  out  for  forage  plants.  Whatever  has  been 
put  out  on  the  red  soil  is  duplicated  on  the 
granite  formation.  There  are  about  140  diflfer- 
ent  kinds  of  grapes  under  cultivation;  half  of 
their  number  on  red,  the  rest  on  granite  soil, 
making  a  total  of  about  4000  vines,  of  which 
all  those  put  out  in  the  first  season  will  be  in 
bearing  this  year.  About  1000  different  fru't 
trees  take  up  the  rest  of  the  cultivated  land, 
every  variety  of  all  kinds  grown  in  California 
orchards  being  represented.  The  olives  line  an 
avenue  from  one  side  of  the  station  to  the 
other;  the  figs  (56  varieties)  will  give  shade  to  a 
road  encircling  the  reservoir  hill.  The  hill  on 
which  the  residence  is  built  is  reserved  for  a 
natural  park,  in  which  all  those  trees  and 
shrubs  which  formed  the  original  growth  will 
be  retained.  A  turbine  and  pump  located  at 
the  Amador  canal  which  crosses  the  grounds, 
supply  the  place  with  water.  A  system  of 
about  3500  feet  of  pipe  and  the  necessary  reser- 
voirs and  tanks  take  the  water  wherever  it 
might  be  wanted.  The  difference  of  the  lowest 
and  highest  point  of  the  ground  is  200  feet,  the 
elevation  above  the  sea,  2000  feet,  'though  the 
trees  and  vines  could  be  irrigated,  they  have 
never  received  any  water  from  that  source  since 
they  were  put  on.  The  object  is  to  try  and 
grow  the  plants  without  irrigation,  to  show 
that  keeping  the  ground  open  will  do  better  for 
ihem  than  irrigating. 

Butte. 

Small  vs.  Large  Orchards. — Oroville  Register: 
A  leading  fruit  grower  says:  "Urge  your  people 
in  the  line  of  small  orchards.  Large  ones  are  a 
detriment  to  the  country  and  sooner  or  later 
the  owners  will  go  to  the  wall.  It  is  true  the 
large  fruit  orchard  develops  the  land,  but  it  is 
bad  for  the  owner  himself.  He  must  employ  a 
large  number  of  men.  He  cannot  superintend 
these  men  and  keep  them  constantly  employed 
at  a  profit  to  himself.  There  is  more  waste, 
greater  loss  and  less,  profit  in  a  large  than  a  in 
email  orchard,  acre  for  acre.  Some  men  will 
not  earn  what  you  pay  them,  and  this  is  es- 
pecially true  when  a  large  number  are  employed 
together.  They  are  not  all  working  in  one 
place,  like  miners  or  laborers  in  many  other  oc- 
cupations. They  must  exercise  some  skill  and 
judgment  to  prevent  a  loss  in  handling  your 
fruic.  With  a  small  orchard  these  losses  can  be 
avoided.  Ten  acres  i  re  plenty;  twenty  ought 
to  be  the  limit  in  fruit-growing." 

Keeping  Osanobs. — Register:  Many  let  their 
oranges  hang  upon  the  trees  till  late  in  the 
spring  or  early  summer,  but  Mrs.  S.  Titus  of 
this  town  showed  us  some  that  had  been  picked 
the  first  of  February  and  laid  in  a  cool,  dry 
place.  The  rind  was  thin,  the  flavor  fine  and 
the  orange  exceedingly  juicy.  The  fruit  was 
certainly  superior  to  that  left  hanging  upon 
the  trees. 

Contra  Costa. 

■Fhuit  Crops  Abound  Clayton. — Cor.  Mar- 
tinez Gazette:  The  prospects  for  fruit  in  this 
valley  are  not  the  best.  Peaches  and  plums 
will  be  scarce  and  apricots  not  much  over  half 
a  crop.  Grapes  will  be  a  fair  average,  except 
where  frosts  have  injured.  The  hail  storm  in 
March,  when  the  trees  were  in  blossom,  was  an 
injury.  Almonds  that  were  set  were  beaten  off 
to  some  extent. 

Fresno. 

How  TO  Handle  the  Raisin  Crop.  — William 
Applegarph  in  Expositor:  Let  us  launch  out  by 
combining  in  one  solid  organization,  and  dic- 
tate our  own  terms,  for  in  union  there  is 
strength.  I  propose  that  we  form  ourselves  into 
as  many  companies  as  may  be  necessary;  the 
larger  the  plant  the  cheaper  the  work  can  be 
done.  Then  let  each  company  elect  a  director, 
said  directors  to  form  a  board  which  shall  in- 
spect all  the  packs,'  grade  and  fix  prices,  and 
sell  all  of  the  output  each  season.  If  this  plan 
should  be  adopted  universally,  we  can  get  from 
five  to  five  and  one-half  cents  this  season, 
whereas,  if  done  on  the  go-as-you-please  plan, 
we  will  have  to  take  starvation  prices.  We 
niiiht  cooperate  or  dig  up  our  vines,  there  is  no 
middle  course.  We  can  borrow  money  from 
the  banks  to  pay,  say,  2i  cents  for  fruit  when 
reCKived  at  the  packing  house,  and  enough  to 
put  up  the  pack  in  good  shape.  Suppose  we 
don't  sell  all  of  our  crop,  is  it  not  better  to  get 
an  average  of  five  cents  for  85  per  cent  ofit 
than  to  take  2i  cents  for  the  whole  ?  As  to  sell- 
ing, the  board  handling  the  whole  raiain  crop 


of  the  State  would  be  independent  of  middle- 
men and  the  other  parasites  who  fatten  on  our 
labor,  Every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
raisin-producing  countries  is  interested  in  this 
question. 

Oranges  on  the  Foothills. —  Expositor:  A 
large  acreage  of  orange  trees  has  been  set  out 
this  year  in  Fresno  county,  along  the  foothills 
and  also  lower  down  in  the  valley.  The  ques- 
tion of  successfully  growing  oranges  in  this 
county  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  speculation.  It 
has  been  successfully  tried,  and  many  fine  trees 
laden  with  the  golden  fruit  are  yielding  large 

Crofit  to  the  fortunate  owners.  The  thermal 
elt  of  the  foothills  will  no  doubt  produce  as 
choice  an  orange  as  can  be  grown  anywhere  in 
California. 

Mendocino. 

Crops  at  Sunol. — Ukiah  City  Press :  Some 
of  the  heavy  grain  was  blown  down  and  tangled 
up  by  the  recent  wind  and  rain  storm,  but  it  is 
generally  concluded  that  the  benefits  outweigh 
the  damage.  Some  hay  was  cut  and  will  be 
damaged,  but  the  amount  is  not  large. 

Monterey. 

No  Damage  by  Warm  Weather. — Salinas 
City  Democrat :  Inquiry  among  the  farmers 
in  town  Thursday  elicits  the  information  that 
no  material  damage  has  been  done  to  growing 
grain  or  fruit  by  the  warm  weather  of  the  past 
three  days. 

Crop  Prospects. — Salinas  City  Index :  Crop 
prospects  are  reported  never  to  have  been 
better  from  Salinas  to  and  through  San  Miguel 
canyon  along  the  Santa  Rita  road.  Barley  is 
the  principal  cereal,  and  a  large  acreage  has 
been  put  in.  H.  C.  Tuttle  has  a  splendid 
barley  and  oat  crop.  The  wheat  on  the  Graves 
place,  near  Santa  Rita,  is  magnificent. 

Napa. 

The  Must  Condenser  to  Be  Enlarged. — 
Healdsburg  Enterprise  :  We  visited  the  must 
condenser  at  Geyserville  the  other  day,  and 
met  Baron  Von  Schroeder,  one  of  the  principal 
owners  of  the  establishment.  The  last  ship- 
ment of  must  was  made  this  week,  being  50 
tons,  which  was  shipped  to  London.  The 
Baron  informed  us  that  he  intends  to  increase 
the  capacity  so  that  double  the  amount  of 
grapes  can  be  used,  and  he  thinks  that  in  time 
a  heavy  trade  for  must  can  be  built  up  in 
America. 

San  Diego. 

Large  Demand  for  Citrus  Trees.  —  San 
Diegan:  The  season  for  the  sa  e  of  deciduous 
fruit  trees  has  about  gone  by,  but  the  demand 
for  citrus  trees  continues,  and  is,  if  anything, 
increasing.  It  has  been  well  demonstrated  that 
citrus  trees  can  be  safely  and  profitably  trans- 
planted at  any  time  the  trees  are  dormant  for 
any  reason,  and  when  the  earth  is  warm. 
Trees  transplanted  late  last  year  have  this  year 
made  the  best  growth.  The  planting  of  or- 
anges and  lemons  will,  therefore,  continue 
until  along  toward  the  end  of  June.  Geo.  N. 
Nolan  said  that  before  the  season  closed 
the  market  would  be  cleared  of  all  lemon  trees 
and  nearly  all  orange  trees.  "  I  have  just  been 
compelled,"  he  said,  "  to  order  a  new  supply  of 
our  stock  trees  from  the  nurseries.  The  fact  is, 
the  demand  has  been  far  beyond  what  was  ex- 
pected, in  view  of  the  short  rainy  season.  The 
original  supply  of  trees  was  laree." 

The  Silk  Industry. — San  Diegan:  At  the 
Southern  California  Silk  Culture  Association 
regular  monthly  meeting,  the  principal  busi- 
ness was  devising  ways  and  means  for  extend- 
ing the  silk  industry  all  over  Southern  Califor- 
nia, and  also  in  calling  the  world's  attention  to 
the  fact  that  this  portion  of  the  State  is  most 
favorably  adapted  to  silk  culture  on  account  of 
the  soil  and  climate.  In  proof  of  this,  the  re- 
ports of  different  members  showed  remarkable 
results  in  regard  to  the  number  of  eggs  hatched, 
the  health  of  the  worms,  the  size  of  the  cocoons 
and  the  quality  of  the  silk.  A  good  average  of 
eggs  hatched  is  80  per  cent.  Reports  of  differ- 
ent members  claimed  100  per  cent;  loss  of 
worms  from  disease,  none;  inferior  and  useless 
cocoons,  none.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  ladies  who  testified  to  such  unusual  luck  in 
these  regards  have  been  careful  and  pains- 
taking in  their  methods.  They  have  complied 
with  conditions  and  not  trusted  to  chance  to 
escape  disaster  from  violated  rules. 

District  Fair. —  Julian  Sentinel :  The  Di- 
rectors of  the  Twenty-second  Agricultural  Fair 
Association  met  at  San  Diego  last  week  and 
fixed  the  date  of  holding  the  next  fair  from 
September  21st  to  23d  inclusive,  and  the  place 
Escondido.  It  was  decided  to  have  no  races 
this  year,  as  they  have  heretofore  been  a  losing 
card.  The  early  date  will  doubtless  prove  sat- 
isfactory to  all  parties,  but  it  completely  bars 
out  the  apple  show  of  this  section.  However, 
we  have  glory  enough  and  will  be  pleased  to 
see  other  localities  that  are  earlier  try  their 
hand  at  an  apple  show.  It  is  also  early  for  our 
late  potatoes,  corn  and  winter  vegetables.  Not- 
withstanding all  this,  it  will  not  be  safe  to  hang 
out  any  tempting  prizes,  or  we  will  gather  a 
few  acorns,  Indian  pine  apples  and  nuggets, 
and  go  you  one  round  for  luck.  Here's  success 
to  the  lair.  This  locality  will  he  on  band  with 
something,  if  it  is  not  larger  than  an  Indian. 

Oranges  at  Chollas  Valley. — Cor.  National 
City  Record  :  Some  of  the  old  citrus  farms  in 
Spring  Valley  are  making  a  record.  The  oid 
McRae  farm,  now  belonging  to  W.  B.  Prentice 
and  folks,  and  on  which  Mr.  Prentice  has  in- 
troduced the  flume  water  by  flumes  and  pipes 
connecting  with  the  great  flume,  has  produced 
for  sale  this  last  season  1400  boxes  of  oranges 
and  COO  ditto  of  lemons.  The  oranges  were 
sold  on  the  trees  at  $1  a  box,  but  I  don't  know 
how  the  lemons  were  sold,  as  they  are  now 
being  cured  by  the  Prentice  people. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Peterson's  Farm.— Santa  Maria  Timet:  Pe- 
terson's cheese  has  such  a  good  reputation  in 
our  local  market  that  his  entire  output  is  con- 
sumed right  here  at  home,  and  there  ia  call  for 
more  of  the  lame  quality.   Mr.  Peterson  ia 


milking  40  cows  now,  and  is  making  about  80 
pounds  of  cream  cheese  per  day.  Grazing  is  a 
little  short  on  adobe  land  this  year,  and  he  is 
economizing  in  this  line  by  herding  his  cows 
on  the  river.  There  was  but  little  water  run- 
ning in  the  river  the  past  winter,  and  a  great 
deal  of  the  river  bottom  is  covered  with  a  fine 
growth  ofalfilaria,  clover  and  other  grasses.  His 
dairy  fixtures  are  of  the  latest  improved,  and 
are  kept  clean  and  in  perfect  order.  He  has 
an  unlimited  supply  of  pure  spring  water,  and 
makes  cheese  only  through  the  heaviest  milk- 
ing season,  when  the  milk  is  plentiful  and  very 
rich.  He  devotes  his  entire  dairy  to  cheese- 
making  until  the  green  feed  supply  begins  to 
give  out,  when  he  turns  his  attention  to  butter- 
making  for  the  rest  of  the  season.  Mr.  Peter- 
son has  a  ranch  of  over  400  acres,  all  highly 
improved.  He  has  a  family  orchard  in  bearing 
and  an  80-acre  orchard  one  and  two  years  old. 
He  has  200  acres  of  fine  fruit  land,  all  of  which 
he  expects  eventually  to  plant  to  trees. 

Carpinteria  Crop  Notes— Cor.  Independent: 
The  rainfall  of  several  days  ago  amounted  to 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  and  will 
result  in  much  good,  although  causing  some 
loss  and  much  inconvenience  at  this  time.  A 
few  farmers  whose  beans  were  planted  just 
previous  to  the  storm  will  have  considerable 
replanting  to  do.  Very  little  hay  was  large 
enough  to  loilge  much.  Some  was  cut,  and 
consequently  was  damaged  somewhat.  Late 
hay  and  fall  crops  will  be  greatly  benefited  by 
the  additional  moisture.  Fruit  and  nuts  piom- 
ise  well  (with  the  exception  of  certain  kinds  of 
pears  and  plums),  and  are  coming  forward 
promptly.  It  is  likely  that  all  the  driers  in  the 
valley  will  be  busy  this  season,  as  low  prices 
for  dried  fruit  will  be  against  factory's  buying 
green  fruits  to  put  up.  The  hay  crop  will  De 
light  for  the  area  of  acreage,  the  early  sown 
being  all  that  will  make  a  good  crop.  Some 
wheat  and  barley  will  be  threshed. 

Santa  Clara. 

Fruit  around  Mountain  View. — Cor.  Mer- 
cury: The  fruit  crop  around  Mountain  View 
this  year  will  be  large  with  the  exception  of 
prunes,  and  they  will  produce  about  two-thirds 
of  the  usual  yield.  Cherries,  apricots  and 
peaches  will  be  heavy,  the  late  frost  not  injur- 
ing them  in  this  section  at  aU. 

Sonoma. 

Fruit  Crop  Prospects. — Santa  Rosa  Demo- 
crat: Charles  Perry  of  the  Sebastopol  cannery 
says  that  the  fruit  outlook  in  the  Gold  Ridge 
district  is  more  promising  than  the  reports 
made  public  so  far  would  seem  to  indicate. 
There  will  be  a  large  crop  of  peaches,  he  says; 
cherries  bid  fair;  Bartlett  pears  promise  an 
average  yield;  apricots  nothing  to  speak  of; 
blackberries  good;  prunes  less  than  last  year; 
apples  a  heavy  crop.  The  growers  have  done 
effective  work  in  spraying  their  pear  and  apple 
trees. 

Stanislaus. 

Grain  and  Fruit  Notes. — Oakdale  Cor.  Mo- 
desto Herald:  The  late  rains,  while  they  have 
damaged  more  or  less  that  portion  of  the  hay 
crop  which  had  been  cut  and  remained  in  the 
field,  will  prove  of  incalculable  benefit  to  late 
grain.  Of  the  latter  there  is  a  large  area  in 
this  locality,  the  yield  of  which,  should  the  re- 
mainder of  the  season  prove  favorable,  will  be 
almost  doubled  by  the  late  rainfall.  In  antici- 
pation of  the  heavy  crop  from  his  almond  and 
fig  orchard,  F.  A.  Sawyer  is  erecting  a  two-story 
drying-house  in  the  rear  of  his  residence.  Mr, 
Sawyer's  almond  crop  is  exceptionally  good. 

Tulare. 

A  One-Year-Old  Orchard. — Visalia  Delta: 
One  year  ago  the  J.  D.  Thome  ranch  of  240 
acres  was  almost  a  wide  waste  of  land.  Since 
that  time  a  wonderful  change  has  been  wrought; 
dense  weeds  and  underbrush  have  been  cleared 
away  for  fruit  trees.  The  ranch  is  conveniently 
situated,  lying  along  a  road  on  the  south  and 
one  on  the  west.  When  the  whole  tract  is 
planted  to  trees,  it  will  present  a  charming 
picture  to  one  who  drives  along  either  road. 
During  the  past  season,  90  acres  of  this  tract 
have  been  set  out  to  fruit  trees,  divided  into 
the  following  varieties:  2000  climbing  plum, 
2000  Robe  de  Sergent  prunes,  700  Tragedy 
prunes,  300  prunis  Simonii,  600  peach  on  plum 
roots,  50  orange  trees  and  five  lemons  around 
the  house.  Besides  the  above,  120,000  Myrob- 
olan  plum  seedlings,  100,000  peaches,  45,000 
pears  and  5000  apples  have  been  set  out  for 
nursery  stock.  This  nursery  stock  presents  an 
even  and  healthy  growth,  and  represents  $30,- 
000.  The  nursery  stock  is  situated  on  the  far 
northern  side  of  the  ranch,  where  the  soil  ii 
naturally  damp,  being  next  the  river.  This 
land  does  not  require  irrigation,  only  cultiva- 
tion at  intervals.  The  upturned  soil  is  moist, 
and  remains  so  for  weeks.  The  young  trees  are 
growing  well.  The  90  acres  already  planted  to 
trees  are  doing  remarkably  well,  and  while  the 
trees  are  not  high,  having  been  summer  pruned 
and  cut  back,  they  present  a  vigorous  growth, 
with  plenty  of  stock  and  leaf,  and  ..ell  filled 
with  buds.  Geo.  F.  Beals,  the  superintendent 
of  the  ranch,  said  that  up  to  the  present  time 
he  has  not  lost  a  tree  from  improper  setting  out. 
He  has  been  troubled  a  good  deal  by  rabbits, 
but  he  has  since  protected  the  young  trees  with 
shakes,  and  the  trees  are  growing  well,  having 
leafed  out  splendidly,  although  they  were  badly 
damaged.  Sixty-one  acres  of  the  tract  lie  along 
the  road  on  the  west,  and  a  good  deal  of  alkali 
and  salt  grass  were  in  it.  The  salt  grass  and 
alkali  were  thoroughly  cultivated  before  the 
trees  were  set  out,  and  the  soil  has  been  well 
t  lied  since.  The  trees  are  growing  as  well  on 
the  salt  grass  and  alkali  piece  as  on  the  best 
land  on  the  ranch.  This  all  goes  to  prove  that 
careful  and  frequent  cultivation  will  work  out 
good  resulli. 

Orchards  and  Vineyards. — Tulare  Register: 
The  acreage  now  set  to  fruit  and  vines  is  very 
much  greater  than  one  might  imagine  unless 
he  familiarizes  himself  with  the  facts.  All 
kinds  of  fruit  trees  that  are  in  bearing  are  well 


laden  with  their  growing  burden  of  fruit.  Upon 
many  trees  so  much  fruit  has  set  that  the 
owners  deem  it  necessary  to  knock  off  fully  50 
per  cent  of  the  fruitage,  in  order  to  give  the 
balance  a  chance  to  properly  mature.  This, 
however,  is  a  common  practice  in  this  wonder- 
fully productive  locality,  and  is  regularly  at- 
tended to  by  the  successful  fruit  raiser.  The 
vines,  of  which  there  is  a  greatly  increased 
acreage,  have  made  rapid  growth,  and  although 
somewhat  injured  by  the  late  frost,  there  will 
this  season  be  a  large  pack.  In  all  the  vine- 
yards and  orchards  we  visited,  the  care  and 

f>ainstaking  method  of  cultivation  was  particu- 
arly  remarked,  th>.re  being  no  noticeable  in- 
stances of  neglect.  The  introduction  of  larger 
and  larger  areas  of  fruit  and  vines  is  bringing 
into  prominence  a  more  systematic  and 
thorough  manner  of  taking  care  of  the  crops. 
Nothing  short  of  the  best  methods  will  please 
our  fruit  raisers,  as  nothing  but  success  will 
succeed.  With  one  of  the  most  perfect  systems 
of  irrigation  almost  completed,  with  a  soil  that 
cannot  be  excelled  and  an  enterprising  people 
here  located,  we  of  Tulare  are  on  the  sure  road 
to  commercial  greatness. 

Fruit  Sales.— Hanford  Sentinel:  W.  S.  Por- 
ter, we  hear,  has  sold  his  apricot  crop  on  the 
trees  for  $75  per  acre.  B.  V.  Sharp  was  offered 
$65  per  acre  for  the  crop  on  his  three-year-old 
trees  and  would  not  take  it.  B.  A.  Bateman 
sold  his  orchard  by  the  lump  for  $450.  The 
Railroad  orchard  at  Armona  sold  for  $3700  last 
Tuesday.  Harding  has  had  several  offers  for 
his  but  has  not  sold.  A.  M.  Stone  has  been 
solicited  for  a  sale  several  times,  but  we  have 
not  heard  whether  he  has  sold  yet  or  not.  Sev- 
enty-five dollars  per  acre  for  the  fruit  on  the 
trees,  without  any  handling  to  the  owner  of 
the  trees,  looks  like  a  very  fair  price  this  time 
of  the  year.  It  is  ten  per  cent  on  $750  per  acre 
land. 

Ventura. 

Crop  Notes. — Sespe,  May  16 — To  the  Editor: 
Two  weeks  ago  many  of  us  felt  pretty  blue — late 
barley  gave  every  indication  of  being  almost  a 
total  failure;  earlier  sown  was  fast  ripening  and 
nearly  ready  to  cut;  corn  and  beans  were  a 
very  uncertain  article;  gardens  and  pota'o 
fields  were  fast  drying.  But  our  two  inches  of 
rain  have  done  wonders;  and  subsequent 
weather  has  been  moist  and  most  propitious. 
Lata  barley  looks  fresher  and  more  unfit  to  cut 
than  it  did  two  weeks  ago,  and  will  be  good, 
although  light.  Early  barley  is  being  cut,  some 
being  baled;  it  is  good,  some  ofit  heavy.  Beans 
and  corn  now  being  planted;  whether  there  is 
suflflcient  moisture  to  mature  them  is  a  prob- 
lem. Corn  that  is  up  looks  well.  On  the 
whole  we  shall  have  a  fairly  prosperous  year. — 
S.  P.  Snow. 

Honey  Crop.— Ventura  Democrat:  L.  8  Snuf- 
fin,  a  bee  raiser  near  Newhall,  says  he  will  have 
to  go  without  honey  this  year.  The  rains  were 
a  little  behind  hand  to  make  honey. 

Yolo. 

Farm  Notes.  —  Winters  Express:  Scott  & 
Lowe  have  gathered  in  their  flocks  of  sheep  for 
shearing  and  are  marking  their  lambs.  They 
have  had  12  men  shearing  for  three  weeks  and 
the  increase  of  their  lambs  is  about  2000  this 
season.  There  is  plenty  of  grass  now  fit  to  cut, 
but  the  farmers  are  waiting  for  the  weather  to 
settle  before  commencing  to  hay.  F.  N.  Cutt, 
of  Sacramento,  bought  Scott  &  Lowe's  wool, 
paying  18  cents  per  pound  for  it.  The  grain 
crops  never  looked  more  promising  than  at 
present.  W.  J.  Cannedy  has  four  eight-horse 
gangs  and  three  single  plows  running.  He  has 
erected  a  large  water  tank  near  his  residence; 
both  horse  and  wind  power  are  connected. 
Carpenter  Shaw,  of  Winters,  did  the  work. 

Yuba. 

Weather  and  Crops. — Wheatland  Four  Cor- 
ners: The  weather  has  been  unusually  warm  the 
last  few  days,  the  mercury  playing  around  the  80 
notch.  A  mild  north  wind  accompanied  the 
warm  wave,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
farmers.  From  late  reports,  the  last  heavy 
rain  did  no  damage  of  any  note  to  hay  or  grain. 
In  some  few  fields  a  trace  of  rust  is  found  and 
heavy  grain  is  slightly  out  of  perpendicular. 
On  the  bottom  lands  the  heat  has  rushed  all 
crops  forward.  In  the  hop  yards  the  growth  of 
the  bine  can  almost  be  seen  with  the  naked 
eye.  The  grower*  are  busy  training.  Although 
the  yards  are  about  ten  days  behind,  good 
growing  weather  from  now  will  make  consider- 
able difference. 

ARIZONA. 

Cattle  Notes. — F.  B  Logan  in  Tucson  Citizen 
One  of  the  most  promising  towns  along  the  8.  P. 
railroad  in  Arizona  is  Willcox,  situated  in  the 
Sulphur  Sp  ing  valley.  It  is  estimated  that 
upward  of  15,000  head  of  cattle  will  be  shipped 
from  here  to  Montana,  Wyoming  and  Kansas 
during  the  next  few  months.  Already  ship- 
ments are  being  made,  and  buyers  have  arrived 
to  secure  large  lots.  Among  them,  J.  M.  Holt 
of  Montana  will  alone  relieve  the  range  oi  5000. 
J.  B.  Insley  and  A.  R.  Reader  have  purchased 
2000  of  two-year-olds  of  Mr.  Hooker  at  $11.50, 
which  is  somewhat  above  the  regular  price 
paid,  his  stock  being  of  superior  quality. 

WASHINGTON. 

Crops  in  Eastern  Washington. — Ellensburg 
Capital:  Never  in  the  history  of  this  valley  has 
the  outlook  for  a  good  crop  been  so  fine  as  it  is 
to  day.  The  unusual  rainfall  of  March,  April 
and  May  has  got  the  ground  in  perfect  condi- 
tion for  working,  while  the  fall-sown  grain  has 
been  nourished  and  stimulated  to  a  wonderful 
degree  and  now  presents  a  magnificent  appear- 
ance, many  fields  of  it  being  from  eight  inches 
to  a  foot  high.  The  acreage  is  gratifyingly 
large  and  consequently  the  yield  will  be  fine. 
A  good  man  >■  are  predicting  an  average  yield 
of  from  35  to  45  bushels  per  acre,  and  judging 
by  present  appearances  the  predictions  are  not 
unreasonable. 
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The  Red  Cedar  Shingle  Business. 

It  is  now  acknowledged  in  the  East  that 
red  cedar  shingles  from  this  coast  have  ob- 
tained such  a  ioothold  in  some  markets  that 
no  other  kind  can  be  sold  to  any  great  ex- 
tent. Carpenters  like  them  because  they 
are  light  to  carry  aloft,  because  they  are 
wide  and  because  they  can  lay  them  rapidly. 
The  house  owner  likes  them  because  they 
will  stand  the  test  of  time.  Numbers  of 
new  shingle  mills  are  being  erected  on  the 
northwest  coast,  especially  in  the  State  of 
Washington— so  many,  in  fact,  that  the 
question  arises,  "  Will  the  business  be  over- 
done ?"  The  West  Coast  Lumberman^  in 
speaking  of  the  subject,  says  : 

The  above  question  is  often  asked  but 
seldom  answered  twice  alike,  but  usually 
with  many  ifs  and  provisos.  The  question 
presents  problems  that  are  new  and  perhaps 
not  susceptible  of  a  positive  solution,  but 
from  the  general  "  layout "  we  think  a  rea- 
sonably safe  answer  can  be  made  in  the  neg- 
ative. It  is  true  that  shingle  mills  are  going 
in  rapidly.  At  no  time  in  the  history  of 
this  coast  has  the  increase  been  as  marked 
as  it  has  since  the  close  of  last  season's  busi- 
ness. Mills  are  still  going  in,  and  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  at  the  close  of  this  year  the  cut- 
ting capacity  of  our  shingle  mills  will  have 
increased  from  75  to  100  per  cent  over  the 
past  year's  capacity.  Not  that  the  number 
of  mills  have  increased  to  that  extent,  but  a 
large  number  of  the  old  mills  have  added 
new  machinery.  The  statement  from  actual 
figures  is  that  one  large  machinery  house  in 
Seattle  has  sold  machinery  in  the  past  few 
months  which  has  a  daily  cutting  capacity 
of  2,500,000  shingles,  or  more  than  6000 
cars  a  year.  This  is  more  than  was  shipped 
last  year  from  this  section.  So  much  from 
the  affirmative  side  of  the  question.  Now 
what  have  we  to  offset  this?  Let  us  see  : 
In  1889,  Manistee,  Michigan,  manufactured 
in  round  numbers  525  000,000  shingles;  in 
1891  the  output  had  dropped  to  200,000,000, 
or  but  25,000,000  over  one-third  of  the 
former  cut.  Again,  at  Muskegon,  Mich., 
was  formerly  located  what  was  known  as 
the  Irish  mill,  wiih  a  daily  cutting  capacity 
of  750,000  shingles.  That  mill  was  burned 
last  year  and  will  not  be  rebuilt.  We  note 
these  two  cases  on  account  of  their  magni- 
tude. Men  who  are  posted  say  that  through- 
out the  districts  which  were  formerly  de- 
voted to  making  white  pine  shingles  the 
number  of  mills  has  greatly  decreased.  A 
case  at  hand  is  that  of  the  Stinson  Mill  Co. 
of  Seattle,  which  has  abandoned  their  large 
shingle  plant  in  the  East,  but  now  manu- 
facture red  cedar  shingles  at  Ballard.  Again, 
it  is  evident  that  the  demand  is  growing  at 
an  unexpected  rate,  and  the  fact  that  our 
millmen  are  behind  with  their  orders  at  this 
early  date  in  the  season  is  proof  of  the 
growth.  Wholesale  lumbermen  in  the  East 
are  trying — often  without  success — to  con- 
tract for  large  quantities  of  our  shingles. 
No  better  argument  could  be  made  for 
our  side  than  that.  It  should  not  be 
expected  from  shingle  makers  that  the 
demand  will  continue  in  advance  of  the 
capacity  and  a  lull  will  follow,  but  neverthe- 
le«s,  by  a  fair  construction  of  the  rule  of  sup- 
ply and  demand,  we  believe  that  the  former 
will  not  exceed  the  latter. 


PACIFIC  GROVE, 


NEAR 


Practical  Uses  of  Geology. — Though 
the  practical  value  of  geology  has  been,  and 
still  is,  well  demonstrated,  there  is  a  certain 
class  of  well-meaning  persons  who,  from 
want  of  due  consideration  or  lack  of  infor- 
mation, fail  to  see  any  direct  benefits  from 
the  study  of  stones.  Appended,  are  a  few 
hints  regarding  the  worth  and  results  of 
geology.  As  a  statement,  geology  is  the 
sum  of  all  the  sciences,  the  foundation,  the 
support,  the  very  anchor  that  holds  the  rest, 
for  it  treats  of  our  own  earth,  of  its  birth, 
rise,  progress  and  the  present  state.  Proper- 
ly studied,  it  embodies  the  complete'story  of 
life,  the  great  history  of  creation,  the  narra- 
tive of  our  very  existence,  the  record  of  our 
own  planet,  our  present  home.  To  be  a 
competent  geologist,  one  must  study  every- 
thing useful  and  economical  to  explain 
causes  and  effects,  reasons  and  results.  As 
he  journeys  he  involuntarily  studies  thor- 
oughly the  country  he  passes  through — the 
botany,  entomology,  chemistry,  zoology, 
mineralogy,  and  compares  them  with  the 
silent  wonders  he  saw  sculptured  in  the 
rock  that  lived,  flourished  and  died  thou- 
sands of  years  ago.  Astronomy  is  consulted 
as  to  the  formation  of  this  earth  and  its  com- 
panions and  visitors.  From  the  little  diatom, 
resplendent  under  microscope,  to  the  huge 
reptiles  75  feet  long,  in  stony  silence  petri- 
fied, the  boundless,  natural  realm  of  mys- 
teries opens  wide  its  gates.  All  have  a  won- 
derful tale  to  tell — a  story  often  beyond  the 
grasp  of  man's  puny  intellect.  But  proofs 
are  constantly  carried  around  with  you  of 
the  uses  of  mineralogy  and  geology.  The 
mttal  buttons  on  your  clotbei,  the  knife  in 
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your  pocket,  your  keys,  not  to  mention  the 
countless  array  of  hardware  everywhere, 
owe  their  cheapness  to  work  of  the  perse- 
vering follower  of  science.  This  assertion  is 
true.  It  cannot  be  denied.  There  are  belts 
and  lodes  of  mineral  in  the  earth  that  have 
certain  limits,  sure  and  certain  manner  of 
occurrence  and  regular  deposition.  Here 
the  mineralogist  and  geologist  steps  in  and 
defines  them,  toiling  away  until  the  rocks 
tell  their  own  story  of  hidden  treasure.  By 
deductions,  the  geologist  locates  mineral 
belts,  natural  gas,  oil,  marble  and  minerals. 
It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  his  theories 
have  to  be  tried  in  the  crucible  of  experience. 


Life  Saving  by  Electricity. — A  most 
interesting  apparatus  was  exhibited  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Frankfort  Electrical 
Society.  This  was  a  poison  cupboard  in- 
vented by  Mr.  E.  G.  Kubler,  of  Akron, 
Ohio,  and  provided  with  an  electric  safety 
contrivance  rendering  impossible  on  the 
part  of  the  chemist  any  error  in  the  sale  of 
poisons.  The  cupboard,  which  is  well  ex- 
ecuted from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  shows 
a  number  of  compartments  closed  by  shutters 
and  each  containing  a  bottle.  The  current 
is  supplied  by  two  Leclanche  elements,  the 
conductors  being  so  arranged  that  they  run 
past  each  compartment,  terminating  finally 
in  the  armature  of  a  relay.  This  armature 
in  a  state  of  rest  closes  the  line,  going  from 
the  positive  pole  to  a  plug  cord.  The  nega- 
tive pole  is  connected  with  a  spring  having 
a  hole  at  its  end,  so  that,  when  the  plug  is 
inserted  in  the  hole,  the  current  is  closed. 
The  current  further  passes  through  a  num- 
ber of  electromagnets,  one  being  contained 
in  each  compartment,  and  provided  with  a 
hook,  which  holds  up  the  shutter  closing 
the  compartment.  On  the  current  being 
closed,  the  shutter  is  released  and  drops. 
The  poison  bottles  in  the  compartments 
stand  on  hubs  and  are  provided  at  the  bot- 
tom with  matrices.  Beneath  the  hub  is  a 
second  wire,  which  is  held  down  by  the 
weight  of  the  flask,  and  which  on  the 
weight  being  taken  ofH  interrupts  the  current 
and  causes  a  bell  to  ring.  It  will  be  clear 
from  this  description  that,  both  when  a 
shutter  is  opened  and  when  a  bottle  is  taken 
out,  the  current  is  interrupted  and  no  other 
shutter  can  be  opened  until  the  preceding 
one  has  been  closed  and  the  bottle  restored 
to  its  place.  By  this  contrivance  an  error  is 
excluded  with  absolute  certainty. — Elec- 
tricity. 
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Orape  Interests  at  the  World's  Fair. 

There  was  a  convention  of  those  in  the 
grape  interest  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
of  Irist  week.  I.  DeTurk  of  Sonoma  county, 
presided.  The  chief  subject  for  consideration 
was  the  exhibit  of  Calilornia  grape  products 
at  the  World's  Fair. 

After  a  general  discussion,  in  which  many 
participated,  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
propose  a  plan  for  securing  a  creditable  dis- 
play in  the  lines  proposed,  as  follows:  Ala- 
meda, A.  G.  Chauche;  Contra  Costa,  John 
Swett;  Los  Angeles,  S.  C.  Bichowsky;  Sac- 
ramento, H.  M.  Larue;  Santa  Clara,  Will- 
iam Wehner;  San  Francisco,  Charles  Bund- 
schu;  Napa,  S.  P.  Connor;  Sonoma,  D.  D. 
Davidson. 

At  a  subsequent  session  this  committee 
reported  as  follows:  First — That  a  general, 
harmonious  and  artistic  exhibit  of  the  grape 
and  grapevine  and  its  products,  consisting  of 
wine,  brandy,  raisins,  etc.,  should  be  made 
in  the  California  State  building  at  the  Co- 
lumbian World's  Fair.  That  a  concen- 
trated, classified  exhibit  should  be  prepared 
for  the  national  building,  for  the  purpose  of 
competition  and  awards. 

Second — County  groups  and  individual 
producers  should  have  therein  as  much  dis- 
tinctive recognition  as  practicable. 

Third — Said  exhibit  should  include  all  ap 
paratus  and  paraphernalia  pertaining  to  the 
production,  preservation,  racking  and  s  or- 
ing  of  wines,  cellar  utensils,  cooperies  and 
distilleries. 

Fourth — The  organization  and  collection 
of  the  exhibit  should  be  managed  by  the 
State  Board  of  Viiicultural  Commissioners, 
its  chief  officer  and  Supt.  McNeil  of  the 
State  exhibit.  However,  as  the  duties  and 
labors  connected  with  a  faithful  and  judi- 
cious performance  of  this  task  are  very  ex- 
acting and  complicated,  we  recommend  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  which,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Board  of  State  Viticultural 
Commissioners,  the  chief  viticultural  officer 
and  the  superintendent  of  the  State  viticult- 
ural exhibit,  shall  constitute  the  viticultural 
central  committee  in  all  matters  pertaining 
to  wine,  grapes  and  viticultural  products. 

Fifth — The  said  committee  shall  be  or- 
ganized on  the  following  basis:  Wines 
(sweet  and  dry)  7  members,  brandies  3, 
raisin  grapes  2,  table  grapes  2,  grapes  and 
grapevines  3,  cooperage  2,  machinery,  uten- 
sils and  distilleries  2,  literature  and  statistics 
2;  total  24. 

Sixth  — This  committee  should  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  chair,  with  due  consideration 
of  a  fair  division  of  the  viticultural  districts, 
but  principally  with  a  view  of  concentrating 
its  members  within  easy  reach  of  San  Fran 
Cisco,  so  an  executive  committee  may  be 
enabled  to  establish  a  permanent  communi- 
cation with  Supt.  McNeil  and  the  officers  of 
the  viticultural  commission. 

Seventh — When  the  amount  of  availab'e 
space  and  appropriation  of  funds  will  be  defi- 
nitely settled  the  committee  should  work  out 
its  plans  in  detail,  submit  the  same  to  the 
Calilornia  State  Commissioners,  or  to  the 
chief  of  the  Viticulture  Department  in  Chi- 
cago, for  approbation,  and  thereafter  devise 
ways  and  means  to  successfully  carry  them 
through.  Respectfully  submitted,  S.  P. 
Connor,  A.  G.  Chauche,  H.  M.  Larue,  D. 
D.  Davidson,  E.  C.  Bichowsky,  Charles 
Bundschu. 

The  report  was  taken  up  and  each  clause 
acted  on  seriatim,  the  result  being  its  adop- 
tion with  a  few  minor  amendments. 

THE  EXHIBIT  IN  THE  STATE  BUILDING. 

The  secretary  read  a  copy  of  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  California  World's  Fair  Com- 
missioners, stating  that  the  proposed  appro- 
priation of  $6000  to  the  viticultural  depart- 
ment was  greatly  inadequate  to  its  needs 
and  asking  that  it  be  increased  to  $12,000. 
The  letter  was  mailed  on  the  3d  of  the  pres- 
ent month  and  no  reply  had  been  received. 

Mr.  Haraszthy  moved  that  a  committee 
of  three  be  appointed  to  ask  for  a  reappor- 
tionment of  funds. 

Much  discussion  ensued  and  the  chairman 
announced  that  the  committee  would  be  ap- 
pointed later. 

The  following  resolutions  were  offered 
and  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  application  of  Hon.  H.  M. 
Larue  ol  Sacramento  for  the  position  of  chief  of 
viticulture  at  the  Columbian  Exposition,  under  J. 
M,  Samuels,  is  heartily  indorsed,  and  that  we,  the 
viticulturists  of  the  State  in  convention  assembled, 
respectfully  urge  D  rector- General  George  R.  Davis 
10  appoint  Mr.  Larue  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Reiolved,  That  the  appropriation  o(  $6000  for 
viticultural  purposes  set  aside  by  the  State  World's 
Fair  (Commissioners  is  entirely  too  small  to  make  a 
creditable  display  of  viticultural  products. 

lUiolved,  That  in  view  of  the  importance  of  viti- 
culture in  California,  of  the  numbers  of  people  en- 
gaged and  ih'^  amount  of  capitnl  invested  in  the  in- 
dustry, and  of  the  important  part  that  viticultural 


exhibitors  will  be  called  upon  to  take  in  preparing 
a  creditable  display  in  the  California  building,  the 
State  World's  Fair  Commissioners  are  respectfully 
but  urgently  requested  to  increase  the  amount  set 
aside  to  at  least  $12,000. 

It  was  then  moved  that  a  committee  of 
three  be  appointed  to  again  bring  the  matter 
properly  before  the  State  World's  Fair  Com- 
missioners. The  chair  appointed  Messrs. 
Larue.  Mclntyre  and  Stanly. 
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Wool  in  the  Census  of  1890. 

It  is  now  only  one  month  less  than  two 
years  since  work  was  begun  on  the  eleventh 
census,  of  which  one  of  the  objects  was  the 
collection  and  publication  of  facts  in  connec- 
tion with  sheep  husbandry  in  the  year  1890. 
If  it  was  the  intention  of  the  census  authori- 
ties that  their  report  should  considerably  an- 
tedate what  the  historian  may  have  to  say, 
there  must  have  been  some  miscarriage  of 
effort  in  that  direction,  for  one-fifth  of  the  de- 
cade is  about  closing  over  a  practically  ex- 
hausted treasury  with  flock  statistics  mould- 
ering in  office  pigeon  holes,  while  ex  em- 
ployes are  waiting  for  recall  at  such  time  as 
funds  are  forthcoming  for  meeting  the  ex- 
penses of  compilation  and  distribution. 

Such  in  general  terms  is  the  situation  so 
far  as  sheep  husbandry  is  to  figure  in  the 
national  census  in  1890,  unless  exception  be 
made  in  case  of  the  short  "preliminary  re- 
port on  the  wool  manufacture  of  the  United 
States"  sent  out  during  the  month  just  now 
closing.  This  little  bulletin  may  have  some 
interest  for  the  wool  grower  as  showing  for 
the  year  1890: 

Number  of  establlshtnen^s   2,503 

Bauds  employed   221.087 

Capital  Invested  8296  983.161 

Wages  paid   76  76s,871 

Cost  of  maieiials  used   '20  t,ii95  642 

Miscellaneous  expenses   19,547,200 

Value  of  goods  at  factory   338,231,109 

A  considerable  increase  over  the  showing 
by  the  previous  census,  ranging  from  23  per 
cent  to  86  per  cent,  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  number  of  establishments.  This 
diminution  is  accounted  for  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  smaller  mills  by  corporations  and  the 
general  disappearance  of  custom  carding 
mills  formerly  so  common. 

But  for  wool  producers,  the  chief  interest 
in  this  report  centers  upon  the  item  of  raw 
"  materials  consumed."  These  were  made 
up  of  215,001,813  pounds  of  wool  scoured 
ready  for  the  cards  and  88,318,073  pounds 
ot  shoddy,  hairs,  etc.,  with  a  supplement  of 
75  638,865  pounis  of  cotton.  The  most 
prominent  fact  in  connection  with  the  enu 
meration  of  these  materials  is  the  rapid  in- 
crease in  the  quantity  of  hairs  emplojed  as 
substitutes  for  wools  of  the  several  grades. 
For  instance,  the  item  of  camels-hair  in 
creased  from  1,583.119  pounds  in  1880  to 
7,689804  pounds  in  1890;  mohair  from  159, 
678  pounds  to  2,136,244  pounds,  and  other 
animal  hairs  from  6  335,169  pounds  to  16,- 
865,764  pounds.  Ninety  three  mills,  em- 
ploying 2266  hands,  were  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing shoddy  in  1890 — an  increase  of  20 
mills  since  1880. — Breeders'  Gazette. 
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HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 

JJBKSBYS— Th»  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  Reitistered  Herd  Is 
owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S  F.    Animals  for  sale. 


P.  PBTERSEN.Sites,  Coluea  Co.,  Importer  &  Breeder 
of  registered  Shorthorn  Cattle.    Young  bulls  for  gale. 


PoJlti\y,  Etc. 


JOBN  LiYNGH,  Petaluma,  breeder  of  thoroughbred 
Shorthorns.    Young  stock  for  sale. 


WILD  F1.0WER  STOCK  FARM,  Fresno  Co. 
A.  Heilbron  k  Brc,  Props.,  Sw:.  Breeders  of  thoroueh- 
bred  strains  and  Cruikshank  Shorthorns;  also  Registered 
Herefords;  a  fine  lot  of  young  bulls  in  each  herd  for  sale. 


JHARLBS  B.  HUMBERT,  Cloverdale,  Cal.,  Im- 
porter and  Breeder  of  Recorded  Holstein-Frlesian 
Cattle.   Catalogues  on  application. 

M.  D.  HOPKINS,  Petaluma,  Breeder  of  Shorthorns. 
Dealer  in  fresh  Cows,  Beef  Cattle  and  Sheep. 


PEROHBRON  HORSES.— Pure  bred  horses  and 
mares,  all  ages,  and  guaranteed  breeders,  for  sale  at 
my  ranch  near  Lakeport,  Lake  Co.,  Cal.  New  cata- 
logue now  ready.    Wm.  B.  Collier. 


MONEY  MX^So^^eV. 

By  using  the  Pacific  Incubator 
and  Breeder,  which  will  hatch  any 
kind  of  eggs  better  than  a  hen.  In  uni- 
versal use.  Gold  Medal  wherever  ex- 
hibited. Thoroaghbred  Ponltrjr 
and  Poaltry  Appliances.  Send 
8  cts.  in  stamps  for  82- page  catalogue, 
with  30  full-sized  colored  cuts  of  thor- 
oui;hbred  fowls,  to  Pacific  Incnbs- 
tor  Co.,  137  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


DROP  IT 


PURB-BRBL)  HOLSTBIN  FRIESIAN  Cattle 
for  Sale.   Bonnie  Brae  Cattle  Co.,  Hollister,  CaL 


J  H.  WHITB,  Lakevllle,  Sonoma  Co.,  OaU,  breeder 

ot  Registered  Holsteln  Cattle. 


BRUiBlDER    OP    UBOISTBRBD  JBROEY 
Cattle.   H.  A.  Mayhew,  Niles,  Cal. 


P.  E.  MURPHY,  PerUns,  Sac.  Co.,  CaL ,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 


PSTBR  SAXE  St  SON,  Lick  House,  San  FranoUso, 
Oal  Importers  and  Breeders,  for  paat  21  yean,  oI 
every  variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 


WILLIAM  MILES,  Los  Angeles,  CaL  Thoroughbred 
Registered  Holsteln  and  Jersey  Cattle.   None  better. 


POULTRY. 


G.  BLOM,  St.  Helena.   Brown  Leghorns  a  specialty. 


A  Wool  Growers'  Meeting.— In  re- 
sponse to  numerous  petitions,  Governor 
Prince  of  New  Mexico  has  issued  a  proc- 
lamation calling  an  Interstate  Wool  Con 
vention  to  meet  at  Albuquerque  July  5th  to 
7th.  The  object  is  to  discuss  sheep  and 
wool  interestJ  in  the  States  and  Territories 
west  of  the  Mississippi  river.  Delegates  are 
invited  to  be  sent  as  follows:  From  each 
State  and  Territory  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  ten  delegates;  from  each  county 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Commissioners  or 
Supervisors,  five;  from  each  city  of  over 
25,000  inhabitants,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Mayor  or  municipal  authorities,  five;  from 
each  city  or  town  with  a  population  not  ex- 
ceeding 25,000,  to  be  appointed  as  above. 

In  California  for  nine  years,  beginning 
with  1867,  the  industry  of  wool-raising  forged 
ahead  rapidly.  In  1876  the  clip  reached 
over  56  000,000  pounds,  but  two  years  after 
it  fell  off  nearly  16,000,000  pounds.  From 
1878  to  188411  ranged  from  40,500,000  pounds 
to  neatly  47,000,000.  In  1887  the  clip  was 
the  smallest  on  record.  Since  that  year  it 
has  fluctuated  from  about  32,000,000  to  ovf  r 
34,000,000.  

A  Water  supply  from  tunnels  driven  into 
the  hills  near  Oakland,  Cal.,  is  being  devel- 
oped by  the  Piedmont  Spring  Water  and 
Power  Co.  The  supply  is  being  piped  to 
Oakland  and  distributed  there  in  competi- 
tion with  the  Contra  Costa  Water  Co.  In 
all,  ten  tunnels  have  been  driven,  and,  it  is 
reported,  2,000,000  gallons  of  water  per  day 
developed.  One  of  the  tunnels  is  1400  feet 
and  another  1200  feet  above  tide  water.  Mr. 
W.  W.  Dingee  is  at  the  head  of  the  en'.er- 
prise. 


MADISON  d.  ORITOHER,  Santa  Cruz.  CaL 
Light  Brahmas,  Black  Langshaos,  Buff  Cochins, 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  BUck  Minorcas,  White  Lee- 
horns.  Settings,  tl.&O.  Mann's  Bone  Mills,  Creosozone. 


It  in  any  business  not 
paying  you  drop  it  and 
buy  an  improved  Peta- 
luma Incubator. 

MORE  MONEY 

Can  be  made  In  raising 
Chickens  than  in  any 
other  business  for  the 
capital  invested.  A  beau- 
tifully Illustrated  Cata- 
logue of  Incubators, 
Brooders  and  all  kinds  of 
Chicken  Fixings  Free. 
Airents  for  Mann's 
Boue  Cntter,  Ne- 
cessity riov«-r  Cut- 
ter, and  everything  re- 
quired by  poultry  raisers. 

Petalama  Incubator  Co.,  Petalnma,  Cal. 


■THE- 


HALSTED  INCDB&TOR 


COMPANY, 
Send  Stamp  for  Circular. 


DEER  MOUNT  POULTRY  YARDS,  St.  Helenai 
Cal.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  W.  Holland  Turkeys, 
Toulouse  Geese  and  Pekin  Ducks  and  Guinea  Pigs. 

CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton 
Cal.,  send  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  tree 


JAMES  QUICK,  Patterson,  CaL,  Breeder  of  Pure 
Bred  Poultry  of  Choicest  Tatieties  and  Best  Blood. 


J  OHM  McPARLlNG,  Caiistoga,  CaL,  Import 
Breeder  of  Choice  Poultry.   Send  lor  Circular. 

oughbred  Berkshire  Piga 


Thor 


fi.  G.  HEAD,  Napa,  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Land 
and  Water  Fowls.   Send  for  New  Catalogue. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


R.  H  CRANE,  Petaluma,  Cat.,  breeder  and  importer. 
South  Down  Sheep;  also  t'ox  Hounds  from  Missouri, 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  CaL,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Crossbred 
Merino  and  Shi opshlre  Sheep,   Ramj  for  sale. 


SWINE. 


WlLiLIAM  NILBS.Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Thoroughbred 
f  oland-ChlDa  and  Berks&ire  Pigs.   Circulars  free. 


TYLEE   BEACH,    San  Jose,  CaL, 
ihorsughbred  Berkshire  and  Essex  Hoen. 


breeder  of 


4.NDREW  SMITH,  Redwood  City,  Cal.;  see  adv't 


BEES. 


aOLDEN  ITALIAN  QUEENS— CallforniaHead 
quarters,  Wm.  Styan,  San  Mateo,  Cal. 


C0LT8B_R0KEN. 

THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

One  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  San 
Leandro,  Alameda  County, 

 HAS  

Every  Facility  for  Breaking  Colts  Properl>. 

Rates  Very  Reasonable. 
HORSES  BOARDED  AT  ALL  TIMES. 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

6II.BKRT  TOMPKINS,  Proprietor, 
Box  140  San  Leandro,  Oal. 


P.  O. 


FOR  SALE. 

Holstein  Friesian  Bull, 

Alameda  Emperdr  1 6060, 

Calved  Oct.  26.  1889.  Color,  black  and  white.  Sired 
by  Aairgie  Mdlic's  I'rinco  No.  21112.  Dam,  Lady  Bertha 
4:173  (milk  record,  83  pounds  In  a  day).  Good  dispoei. 
tioii;  Dure  breeJer.  IMce,  $125.  Must  be  sold  on  ac- 
count of  having  sold  dairy  cows.  For  further  particu- 
lars address        T.  LILIUNVKAMTZ, 

Aptos,  ISauta  Cruz  Co.,  Cal. 


APIARIAN  SUPPLIES. 


Golden  Ital- 
ian Queens. 
•  Tested,  $2.00 

each;  uutentod,  $1.00  each.  L  HIvob,  $1.90  each.  Root's  V 
irrouvH  lectioiia,  $5.00  pet  1000.  Uadant's  comb  foiindatloa, 
68a  an<l  B5oa  pound.  Hmokers,  $1.00  each.  Ulube  veils,  Sl.UO 
eaoh,  eto.    WM,  STYAN  *  HON.  San  Msteo.  OaU 


WOODSIDE 

WILMANS 


STOCK 


FARM, 

Proprietors 


BROS., 

Successors  to 

A  G.  STONESIFER, 

Breeders  and  Importers  of  Thoroaghbred 
French  Merino  Sheep, 

NEWMAN,  STANISLAUS  CO..  OAt. 
Address  correspondence  to  J.  M.  Latbrop,  Agent, 
Newman,  Cal. 


OXFORD  DOWN  SHEEP 

FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

W.  A.  SHAFOR,  -  •  Middletown,  Ohio. 

LARGEST  AMERICAN  IMPDRrER  OF  O.  D.  SHEEP. 
Twelve  Years  Experience.    Imports  will  arrive  from 
England  in  July.   Order  Early.    Get  your  neighbors  to 
Join.    Order  car  lots  by  freight.    Save  Express  charirea 


SHORT  HORN  BULLS! 

Calves,  Yearlings  &  2-year-oids, 
FOR  SALE. 


ROBERT  ASABURNEB, 
Badao  Station,      -     Ran  Mateo  Oo.,  Cal. 

Only  J  mile  from  terminus  ot  the  S.  F.  and  San  Mateo 
Electric  Road. 


Dr.A.B.BUZARD, 

VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

MEMBER  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERIN- 
ary  Surgeons,  London,  England.  Late  Veterinary 
Surgeon  in  the  United  States  Army.  Veterinary  Con- 
tributor to  the  "  Pacific  Rural  Press."  The  diseases  of 
all  Domestic  Animals  treated  on  Scientific  Principles. 
Special  attention  given  to  Chronic  Lameness  and  Surgical 
Operations.  405  BRODGRICK  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Calls  to  the  country  promptly  attended  to.  Telephone 
■tfo.  AfiflT 


Dana's  White  Metallic  Ear  Marking  Label,  stamped 
to  order  with  name,  or  name  and  address  and  num- 
bers. It  is  reliable,  cheap  and  convenient.  Sells  at 
sight  and  gives  perfect  eatisfaction.  Illustrated 
I^ice-Llst  and  eamples  free.   Agents  wanted. 

0.  H.  DANA,  Westliebanon,  K.H, 


Hat  28,  1892. 
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Mann's  Green  Bone  Cutter 

FOR   POULTRY  FOOD. 

Patented  June  16,  1886;  August  20,  1889.   Canada  Patsnt,  June  12,  1880. 

WE  WARRANT  this  machine  to  cut  Dry  or  Green  Bonos,  meat,  gristle  and 
all,  by  Hand  Power,  without  clog  or  difficulty,  or  MONEY  REFUNDED. 

GRKKN  CUT  BONlfi  Witt,  DOUBLE  THE  NUMBER  OF  EGGS, 
will  make  them  26  per  cent  more  fertile,  and  increase  the  vigor  of  the  whole  flock. 
COST  OF  FEEDING  MATERIALLY  LESSENED. 

These  Cutters  are  endorsed  by  all  the  leading  California  poultrymen.  Send  for  a 
Catalogue  describing  all  sizes  of  Cutters  and  containing  vaulable  information  in  relation 
to  feeding  green  cut  bones. 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO., 

Pacific  Ooast  Amenta.  PETALUMA,  CAL. 


SAN  JOSE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 


MANUFACTUBKBS  OP 


San  Jose  Orchard  and  Vineyard  Cultivator 

AND 

San  Jose  Orchard  and  Vineyard  Trucks. 


LITTLE'S  CHEMICAL  FLUID  NON-POISONOUS 

One  gallon,  mixed  with  60  gallons  of  cold  water,  will  dip  thoroughly  180  sheep,  at  a  coat 
of  one  cent  each.  Kasily  applied;  a  uourisher  of  wool;  a  certain  cure  for  SCAB.  Each 
[drum  contains  5  English  or  6i  American  gallons.  Also 

Xjl-ttle's  X'Atexx-t  Fc>-«7«7-c3.<»x*  ^3±-jp. 

(POIf^ONOUS).  Mixes  instantly  with  water.  Prevents  the  fly  from  striking.  In  a 
two-pound  pa<kage  there  is  sufficient  to  dip  20  sheep,  and  In  a  seven-pound  package 
there  is  sufficient  to  dip  lOO  sheep. 

CJ-A-TTOINJ",  BBTiTi  <Ss  GO., 
Successors  to  Falkner,  Bell  &  Co.,  Sole  Agents. 
No.  406  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL. 


COOPER'S 


SHEEP  DIP. 


One  Case  Makes  1000  Oalls  Dip.  ^=a*5aat#^^       PRICE  816  PER  CASE. 

Wool  CoMission  Mercliaiits,  and  Agents  for  the  Sale  of  all  kinds  of  Liye  StocL 

307  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FBANCISCO.        O.  BOX  2079. 


W.  W.  RUSHMORB, 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Englisb  Sbire,  Clydesdale,  Percheron  and  Coacli  Horses. 

8HIRX:  AND  COACH  HORSBS  A  SPBCIALTT. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 
Stable.  Broadway  and  3»d  Sts.,  Oakland,  Cal.   Addrsss  Box  86. 


BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Prize  Herd  of  Southern  California. 

FIVE  FIRST  PREMIUMS  IN  1891. 

PIGS  OP  ALL  AGES  FOR  SALE. 

SESSIONS  &  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  688.  Los  Angeles  Cal. 


MANHWJSK 


Genuine  only  with  BED 
BALL  brand. 

Recommended  by  Gold- 
smith, Marvin,  Gamble, 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  etc.,  etc. 

It  keepB  Horses  and  Cattle 
healthy.  For  milch  cows; 
it  increase!  and  enriches 
their  milk. 


BED    HAM.  BRAND. 


6X8  Howard  St.,  San 
Franeliwso.  Cal. 


GEM  STEEL  WIND  MILL 

WITH  GRAPHITE  BOXES. 

NEVER  REQUIRES  OILING  OR  CLIMBING  OF  TOWERS. 

Guaranteed  more  Durable  without  oil  than  other 
mills  that  are  oiled. 
Practically  these  mills  require  no  attention.  Truly  a  (Jfrn  and 
worth  its  weif/ht  in  gold.  It  combines  b'-auti/,  str'-ufft/i, 
durability  and  simplicity.  Governs  itself  perfectly,  is  easily 
erected  and  is  sold  on  its  merits.  In  fact  it  is  the  best  mill  on  earth. 
They  are  geared  back  three  to  one  — the  wheel  making  three  rev- 
olutions to  one  stroke  of  pump — making  them  run  in  the  lightest 
wind  or  breeze.  The  mill  is  made  entirely  of  Steel  and  Cast  Iron. 
Each  one  of  our  Gem  Wind  Mills  is  warr.inted.  If  not  satisfac- 
tory, freight  will  be  paid  bjth  \#Lys  and  money  refunded. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE-MAILED  FREE. 

We  also  carry 

Pumps  of  all  kinds,  Tanks,  Pipe,  Fittings,  Hose,  etc. 

WOODIN  8l  little, 

312  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Treatise  on  the  Horse  and  His  Diseases. 

By  B.  J.  Kbtdall,  If.  D. 

86  Fine  En^avln^  Showing 
the  positions  and  actions  of  sick 
horses  Gives  the  'ause,  symp- 
toms and  best  treatment  of  dis- 
eases. Has  a  table  K'ving  the 
doses,  effects  and  antidotes  of 
all  the  principal  n-edlcinesused 
for  the  horse,  and  a  few  pages 
on  the  action  and  uses  of  med- 
diclnes.  Rules  for  telling  the 
age  of  a  horse,  with  a  fine  en- 

  Kravlnv  showInK  theappearanoe 

Of  the  teeth  at  ea«h  year.  It  Is  printed  a..  One  paper 
and  haa  nearly  lOO  pa((ce,  lixh  Inches.  Price,  only  lb 
oent«,  or  flv«  tor  |1,  on  rneelpt  of  which  w«  will  lend 
mail  U>  any  xldress  DKWKY  PUBLISHING  CO.,  190 
Market  8tre«t,  8ao  Frandico 


M  BAKER  &  HAMILTON  sAgoJ 


WOOD  NEOK  TRUCK. 


GOOSE-NECK  TRUCK    WITH  FRUIT  RACK. 


WRITE   FOR   OIROULARa   AND  PRICES. 


SAN  JOSE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,  SAN  JOSE.  CAL. 


THE  ECONOMY  HORSE-POWER 

 WITH  

Fly-Wheel  Walking  Beam  for  Pamplng  I.arge  Qaantltles  of  Wate 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List 


.  W.  KRQGH  &  CO.,  51  Beale  Street,  S.  F. 


Stoolactoxx,  C«.l 


Private  Hospital  for  Care  and  Treatment  of  Mental  and  Nervous  Diseases. 

Has  been  In  existence  for  over  10  years  and  is  favorably  known  as  the  model  institution  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
For  terms  and  other  particulars,  app'.y  to  the  Proprietor  and  Superintendent, 

XDFL.  OXj  A  !Ft-TC  ,  JS  to  olx-toM.,  OaX. 

REFERENCES:  Dr  L.  C.  lane.  Dr.  W.  H.  Mays  (late  Superintendent  of  State  Asylum  at  Stockton),  Dr.  Robert 
A.  A.  McLean,  Dr.  I  S.  Titus,  Dr.  R.  H.  Plummer,  San  Francisco;  Dr.  E.  H.  Woilsey,  Sureeon  S.  P.  Co.  and  Oak- 
«nd  Hospital;  Dr.  W.  S.  Tnorne,  San  Jose;  Dr.  O.  A  Shurtleff  (late  Superintendent  S  ate  Insane  Asylum),  Napa. 


CLUFF  BROTHERS, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Grrocers. 

Orders  by  Mall  Promptly  Filled.   Packed  and  Shipped  Free  of  Charge. 
Send  for  Price  List,  or  send  as  a  list  of  what  you  want  and  we  will  put  prices  to  it  and  mail  it  back  for  year 

approval,  by  which  you  can  see  what  you  save  by  ordering  from  us. 
All  Goods  Oaaranteed  as  Represented,  with  Special  Terms  to  Orange  Trade-Oard  Members. 

 ADDRESS  

CLUFF  BROTHERS,  Grange  Department,  9  Montgomery  Ave.,  S.  F. 
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The  Nicaragua  Imbroglio. 

To  THE  Editor:— The  contention  of  the  farmers  anent  the 
Nicaragua  canal  matter  has  thus  far  had  reference  only  to  the 
burdens  which  might  be  imposed  upon  commerce  by  the  devices 
common  to  railway  corporations.  There  is,  however,  an  ob- 
jection which  goes  to  the  legality  of  the  charter  and  which  is 
interwoven  with  the  history  of  the  Federal  Government,  as  it 
was  the  incorporation  of  a  bank  by  Congress,  which  first  di- 
vided the  people  of  the  United  States  into  parties. 

That  the  power  to  grant  charters  of  incorporation  was  not 
only  not  delegated  to  Congress,  but  was  denied  in  such  form  as 
to  leave  no  room  for  equivocation,  is  evidenced  by  the  journal 
of  the  convention,  which  framed  the  constitution  and  the  notes 
of  debates  by  Mr.  Madison. 

On  the  18th  of  August,  1787,  Mr.  Madison  submitted,  in 
order  to  be  referred  to  th«  committee  of  detail  with  other 
powers,  the  following  as  proper  to  be  added  to  those  of  the  gen- 
eral legislature :  "  To  grant  charters  of  corporation  in  cases 
where  the  public  good  may  require  them,  and  the  authority  of 
a  single  State  may  be  incompetent,"  and  on  the  same  day  Mr. 
Pinckney  submitted  a  list  for  that  purpose,  one  of  which  was  a 
power  "  To  grant  charters  of  incorporation."  The  propositions 
were  so  referred. 

August  22d,  Mr.  Kutledge,  from  the  committee  to  whom  were 
referred  the  propositions  of  Mr.  Madison  and  Mr.  Pinckney, 
reported  favorable  to  some  of  the  propositions,  but  not  to  the 
power  to  grant  charters  of  corporation. 

September  14th  Dr.  Franklin  moved  to  add  after  the  words 
"  post  roads,"  Article  1,  Sect.  8,  a  power  "  to  provide  for  cutting 
canals  where  deemed  necessary."  Mr.  Wilson  seconded  the 
motion.  Mr.  Madison  suggested  an  enlargement  of  the  motion 
into  a  power  "to  grunt  charters  of  incorporation  where  the  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  might  require,  and  the  legislative 
provisions  of  individual  States  may  be  incompetent."  Mr. 
Randolph  seconded  the  proposition.  Mr.  King :  The  States 
will  be  prejudiced  and  divided  into  parties  by  it.  In  Philadel- 
phia and  New  York  it  will  be  referred  to  the  establishment  of 
a  bank,  which  has  been  a  subject  of  contention  in  those  ciiies. 
In  other  places  it  will  be  referred  to  mercantile  monopolies. 
Col.  Mason  was  for  limiting  the  power  to  the  single  case  of 
canals.  He  was  afraid  of  monopolies  of  every  sort.  The 
motion  being  »o  modified  as  to  admit  a  direct  question,  speci- 
fying and  limited  to  the  case  of  canals — Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
Georgia,  aye,  3;  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, no,  8.    Madison  Papers,  p.  643,  544. 

Here,  then,  the  convention,  by  a  vote  of  eight  States  to  three, 
not  only  refused  to  delegate  to  Congress  ihe  power  to  grant 
charters  of  incorporation  generally,  but  denied  such  power  even 
when  limited  to  a  single  specified  case,  and  that  the  cutting  of 
a  canal. 

From  the  day  that  President  Jackson  vetoed  the  U.  S.  Bank 
bill  until  the  signing  of  the  act  of  incorporation  of  the  Nicara- 
gua Maritime  Canal  Company  by  President  Cleveland,  it  was 
not  considered  possible  that  any  President  owing  his  election 
to  the  confidence  of  the  Democratic  party  could  be  so  forgetful 
ol  its  origin,  so  ignorant  of  the  history  of  the  Constitution  or 
so  blinded  by  ambition  for  reelection  as  to  commit  such  a 
blunder. 

What  is  more  remarkable  than  Mr.  Cleveland's  blunder  is 
the  want  of  protest  of  an  act  which  in  principle  effaced  all  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  parties  and  reduced  them  to  contend- 
ing factions  struggling  for  the  emoluments  of  office. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  acquisition  of  California  it  fell  to 
his  lot  as  a  Democratic  President  to  do  an  inestimable  service  to 
his  party  and  his  country  by  securing  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  a  quick  and  economic  passage  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  through  the  Central  American 
States.  He  was,  however,  found  as  destitute  of  statesmanship 
as  he  was  lacking  in  trustworthiness. 

It  was  a  notable  illustration  of  a  small  man  in  a  great  place; 
of  a  Democratic  President  who  made  a  National  bank  president 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  who  permitted  the  coin  of  the  United 
States  to  be  removed  from  the  treasury  and  deposited  in  the 
banks  for  corporate  profit;  who  argued  with  the  fervor  of  a 
Wall  Street  broker  for  the  single  gold  standard;  who  failed  to 
understand  that  the  restoration  of  constitutional  gold  and 
Bilver  money,  Bupplemented  with  representative  coin  certifi- 
cates aa  corrency  was  the  burning  issae  of  the  period;  who 
thruflt  forward  in  the  closing  hoars  of  his  administration  an 


issue  which,  however  meritorious  in  itself,  found  those  for 
whom  it  was  intended  unprepared,  and  which  not  only  de- 
feated his  party  and  himself  but  gave  to  the  country  the  Bil- 
lion-Dollar Congress,  saddled  upon  the  people  a  pen- 
sion system  heretofore  unknown  to  the  history  of 
nations,  and  but  for  the  patriotism  of  a  few  Republican  Sena- 
tors would  have  been  instrumental  in  lighting  the  fires  of  an 
inter-race,  if  not  another  civil  war. 

That  ihe  cutting  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  is  a  maUer  of  vital 
importance  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pacific  Slope,  of  un- 
doubted advantage  to  the  commerce  of  all  nations,  and 
almost  indispensable  to  the  western  coast  of  the  United  States, 
is  well  known.  Indeed,  the  necessity  for  an  Isthmic  passage 
was  so  important  that  it  received  the  earnest  consideration  of 
President  Grant,  the  cutting  of  the  canal  was  recommended 
by  President  Hayes,  and  during  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Arthur  a  treaty  with  Nicaragua  was  negotiated  by  which 
the  United  States  was  to  construct  and  own  the  canal  and 
have  a  strip  of  territory  three  miles  wide  on  each  side  of  it. 
This  treaty  was  sent  to  the  Senate  for  its  advice  and  consent, 
whereupon  the  British  Government  represented  that  it  was  in 
contravention  of  the  Clayton-Bulwtr  treaty  and  further  con- 
sideration was  postponed  until  after  the  4th  of  March,  1885. 

Immediately  after  his  inauguration.  President  Cleveland 
withdrew  it,  consigned  it  to  the  limbo  of  dead 
treaties  and  took  no  further  interest  in  the  Nicaragua 
Canal  matter  until  the  eve  of  his  election,  when  he  was 
induced  to  sign  the  bill  incorporating  the  Canal  company.  0' 
what  significance  is  the  "  Monroe  Doctrine  "  if  it  be  permissible 
to  a  foreign  government  to  invade  a  neighboring  republic  by 
the  trick  of  conferring  the  title  of  King  upon  an  Indian  chief 
and  giving  him  a  Consul  for  Prime  Minister,  assuming  pro- 
tectorship and  refusing  to  abandon  the  invaded  territory  ex- 
cept on  such  terms  as  were  assented  to  by  the  United  States 
in  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty — a  negotiation  in  which  Great 
Britain  was  represented  by  an  accomplished  diplomat  and  the 
United  States  by  the  timid  and  dwarfish  politicians  of  a  mori 
bund  party? 

Is  it  possible  that  the  United  States  are  reduced  by  this  im- 
provident treatv  to  the  alternative  of  forever  beholding  the 
citizens  of  the  Pacific  States  with  an  ocean  at  their  doors,  and 
an  isthmic  right  of  way  offered  gratis,  condemned  to  depend  for 
an  indefinite  period,  upon  railway  transportation  alone,  for  the 
commerce  of  a  greater  part  of  their  products,  and  the  cities  of 
the  coast  quite  defenseless  while  the  naval  vessels  destined  for 
their  protection  are  circling  almost  half  the  world  or  participate 
with  a  corporation  iu  accomplishing  the  work  by  loaning  the 
credit  of  the  Government  thereto? 

Congress  has  power  to  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the 
United  States,  but  it  has  not  power  to  loan  that  credit  or  to 
guarantee  the  payment  of  a  bond  made  by  any  individual  or 
corporation.  The  commission  of  one  unconstitutional  act 
leads  to  that  of  another. 

The  guarantee,  or  purchase  proposed,  would  be  an  evasion  of 
the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  which  would  be  objected  to  by 
Great  Britain.  Were  the  bonds  placed  upon  a  foreign  market, 
the  United  States  would  object,  and  that  very  promptly,  as  it 
would  leave  them  subject  to  acquisition  by  a  foreign  govern- 
ment, as  witness  the  Suez  Canal  bond'<  which  were  acquired  by 
Great  Britain.  In  no  event  will  the  United  States  permit  any 
foreisn  power  to  obtain  control  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  either 
directly  or  by  indirection,  as  it  would  subject  their  commerce 
to  regulation  by  a  foreign  nation  and  leave  them  dependent 
on  it  for  leave  to  pass  their  troops  and  8hii)s  of  war,  and  would 
make  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica  subject  to  domination  by  such 
nation  or  to  the  overthrow  of  their  Governments.  The  truth  is, 
if  the  bonds  were  olaced  on  a  foreign  market.  Great  Britain 
would  at  the  opportune  moment  give  notice  to  abros;ate  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  t  eaty,  and  would  soon  thereafter  be  found  in 
control  of  the  canal.  This  would  provoke  a  war  in  which  we 
might  be  successful,  or  necessitate  more  diplomacy  in  which 
we  might  again  be  outwitted.  Any  attempted  negotiation, 
however,  of  the  bonds  should  be  followed  by  instant  revocation 
of  the  charter  by  the  United  States  and  of  the  concession  h  / 
Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  farmers  and  working- 
men  have  determined  that  thern  shall  be  a  complete  severance 
of  action  between  the  Federal  Government  and  corporations, 
and  that  the  powers  delegated  to  Congress  by  the  C  nstitution 
shall  be  administered  hereafter  without  participation 
by  such  organizations;  and  hence  there  will  be  no  legisla- 
tion by  the  United  States  touching  the  guarantee  or  purchase 
of  the  bonds  of  the  companjf. 

Are  we  then  to  be  indefinitely  restricted  to  th«  route  by  Oape 
Horn  ?  No  !  Let  us  give  notice  to  terminate  the  treaty.  Let 
the  United  States  pay  to  the  company,  upon  surrender  to  Nic- 
aragua and  Costa  Ilica  of  its  concession,  such  an  amount  as 
may  be  agreed  on,  and  such  as  will  fully  compensate  that  com- 
pany. This,  President  Miller  has  just  declared,  the  company 
IS  ready  and  willing  to  accept.  We  should  hasten  to  purchase 
exemption  from  the  folly  and  blunders  committed  in  this  sig- 
nally important  matter,  even  if  we  have  to  pay  somewhat 
roundly  for  it,  and  then  vitalize  the  Nicaragua  treaty  by  re- 
turning it  to  the  Senate  for  confirmation.  M.  N.  M. 


Is  It  Dangerous  to  Spray  Fruit  Trees  with  Poison  ? 

The  following  report  of  experiment,  made  to  determine 
the  amount  of  copper  and  arsenic  adhering  to  fruit  that  had 
been  sprayed  with  Bordeaux  mixture  and  other  compounds, 
is  taken  from  Bulletin  17  of  the  Hatch  Experiment  Station 
of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  at  Amherst: 
GRAPES. 

During  the  early  autumn  the  Board  of  Health  of  New 
York  City  condemned  several  carloads  of  grapes  as  dan- 
gerous to  the  public  health  and  ordered  them  destroyed, 
because  they  were  slightly  disfigured  with  the  Bordeaux 
mixture  which  had  been  used  by  the  growers  to  prevent 
mildew  and  rot.  This  caused  a  "  scare  "  among  the  dealers 
and  consumers,  and  a  serious  fall  in  prices,  which  affected 
the  market  more  or  less  for  the  rest  of  the  season.  To  de- 
termine positively  the  amount  of  copper  adhering  to  the 
grapes  grown  in  the  college  vineyard,  two  lots  of  fruit — of 
ten  pounds  each — were  selected,  one  from  vines  sprayed 
with  the  Bordeaux  mixture  throughout  the  season,  and 
which  were  very  badly  disfigured,  and  the  other  from  vines 
that  were  treated  with  the  Bordeaux  mixture  up  to  the 
middle  of  June,  then  with  two  applications  of  the  ammo- 
niacal  carbonate  of  copper,  and  which  were  not  in  the  least 
disfigured. 

An  analysis  of  these  two  samples  was  made  at  the  State 
Experiment  Station.  In  the  first,  sample  No.  i,  there  was 
found  only  2-1000  of  one  per  cent  of  oxide  of  copper — an 
amount  so  small  that  one  would  need  to  eat  from  one-half 
to  one  ton  of  these  grapes,  stems,  sicins  and  all,  to  obtain 
the  least  injurious  effect,  and  that  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  bunches  were  selected  from  those  having  the 
largest  amount  of  the  copper  mixture  adhering  to  them. 

In  sample  No.  2  not  a  trace  of  copper  could  be  found. 
It  would  seem  from  the  above  that  even  under  the  most 
careless  use  of  the  copper  solutions,  no  injurious  effects 
need  be  feared,  and  that  when  properly  applied  there  will 
not  be  a  trace  of  copper  left  upon  the  fruit  at  harvesting. 
APPLES. 

Early  in  December  the  Pal/  Mall  Gazette  of  London, 
England,  published  an  article  headed  American  Apples; 
Alarming  Allegations — Are  They  Doctored  with  Arsenic  ?  " 
Then  the  statement  is  made  "  that  Amtrican  orchardists 
use  arsenic  in  such  large  quantities  to  protect  their  fruit 
from  insects  as  to  completely  saturate  it,  and  that  the  bloom 
or  white  powder  found  on  the  surface  of  American  apples 
is  arsenic,  brought  to  the  surface  by  evaporation,  and  if  the 
fruit  is  eaten,  this  should  be  wiped  off  to  avo  d  injurious 
effects;  that  the  delicate,  unnatural  (?)  bloom  of  the  Ameri- 
can apples  is  due  to  arsenic — a  drug  that  is  largely  used 
by  people,  especially  the  fair  sex  in  America,  to  make  the 
complexion  fair,"  and  other  statements  equally  absurd  and 
without  a  shadow  of  foundation.  These  statements  were 
undoubtedly  made  in  the  interest  of  speculators  for  the 
purpose  of  injuring  the  sale  of  American  apples  in  the  En- 
glish market. 

To  determine  the  amount  of  copper  and  arsenic  adhering 
to  the  surface  of  apples  (for  it  could  not  have  been  ab- 
sorbed into  the  substance  of  the  fruii)  which  had  been 
sprayed  three  times  with  the  Bordeaux  mixture  and  Paris 
green,  20  apples,  measuring  one  peck,  were  taken  to  the 
State  Experiment  Station  for  analysis.  The  amount  of 
copper  oxide  found  on  these  apples  was  .022  of  one  grain. 
Tliis  equals  about  .0005  of  one  ounce  to  the  barrel,  or  re- 
quiring 2000  barrels  to  yield  one  ounce  of  copper  oxide. 
The  specimens  selected  for  this  analysis  were  those  with 
the  roughest  surface,  to  which  would  adhere  more  of  the 
copper  solution  of  Paris  green  than  to  the  average  apples. 

Not  a  trace  of  arsenic  could  be  detected  in  this  analysis, 
as  Paris  green  (average  samples  of  Paris  green  contain 
about  33  parts  of  oxide  of  copper  and  61  parts  of  arsenious 
oxide)  was  not  used  after  July  ist,  but  it  was  probably  all 
washed  off  during  the  three  months  following,  before  the 
apples  were  gathered,  which  was  October  ist. 

When  we  consider  the  fact  that  probably  not  one  fruit 
grower  in  one  hundred  throughout  the  country  used  Paris 
green  at  all,  and  that  not  one  barrel  in  thousands  came 
from  sprayed  trees,  the  absurdity  of  the  "  scare  "  becomes 
still  more  apparent. 


HANSEN'S  WORLD  RENOWNED 

Butter  and  Cheese 
Color. 


Highly  Oonoentrated,  Strlotljr  Pnre,  Alwsya 
Uniform.   Standard  Throashout  th« 
World. 


Prepared  In  the  Purest  Vegetable  Oil.  Endorsed  by 
the  BiKbesk  Dairy  Autborltlea  ai  the  Purest  and  Best 
Ool  r>r  known. 

BBINO  STRONGER,  THEV  ARE  CHEAPER  THAN 
OTHERS,  and  Impart  a  most  powerful  natural  color. 


 ALSO,  HANSEN'S  

PREPARED  RENNET  EXTRACT, 

RENNET  TABLETS, 

Contain  nothlner  artificial,  but  art  entirely  PURE  EX- 
TRACTS OF  CALP  KENNET.  Uniform,  Clean  and  Por- 
fdcllv  Preserved. 

We  »Uo  make  a  spnclaltv  of  BEST  SELECTED  BAVA- 
HIAN  RENNETS.    Strictly  frenh  Stock  always  on  hand. 

Write  for  circulars  and  prices. 

a  a.  wicKsoN  &  co., 

8  &  O  Front  St.,  Ban  FranoUoo. 
Mci  M.  lUln  St.,  Los  ABfltles.  lil  frost  It.,  FortlaDd,  Or. 


P&B 


:oTiriiLii>i35ffca- 

oxx,  PROOF! 

P  &  B  Fruit  Drying  Paper. 


ISr  SAMPLES  AND  CIRCiniARS  FREE.  "SJ 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO. 


116  BATTERY  ST. 

8AV  FRANCISCO. 


Shredded  and  Desiccated  Used  by  Everybody. 

Unsurpassed  for  Pies,  Oakes  and  Puddings. 
NO  FARMER  SHOULD  BE  WITHOUT  IT. 

Mahupactuiuio  Bt 

L.  G.  8RES0VICH  &  CO  ,  505  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


GLOVER 


Garden,  Tree,  Field  and  Crass  Seeds, 

SEED  GRAINS-ONION  SETS-PLANET  JR.  GARDEN  TOOLS. 


MILLET 


TIMOTHY 


1420-I42y  St.  Loult  Avenue,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  Dl  IIC  ADICC 
tar'land  for  Our  lUiutrated  OataloKaa— jril£ii;._iES  DLUC  UnAOd 


ROOM  WITH  POWER 

TO  T^IEIT 

BY  THE 

PAOIPIO  POWER  OOMPANY. 


Well  lighted  large  rooms  to  1st  with  Power  for  man- 
utacturlng  purposes,  or  without  Power  for  business  pur* 
poses,  In  very  convenient  location — Stevenson  St.,  near 
First.    Elevator  and  freight  hoUt. 

APPLY  TO 

SUPERINTENDENT'S  OFFICE 

11   STEVENSON  STREET. 

SHIP  YOUR  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 


-TO- 


DAIRYMEN'S  UNION, 

lis,  J  15,  117  A  119  DAVIS  STREET, 
SAN  FRANOISOO. 

And  noure  the  quickest  and  best  returns.    It  yoa  art 
Dot  a  member  join  now. 


Mat  28,  1892. 
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Farmers,  Fruit  Growers,  Home  Seekers ! 


FARMERS: 

Do  you  want  to  locate  in  a  region  where 

crops  never  fail? 
Do  you  want  a  place  where  you  may  plow 

and  plant  in  the  assured  certainty  that 

you  will  in  due  time  reap  an  abundant 

harvest? 

Do  you  want  a  farm  where  you  can  raise 
every  variety  of  cereal  to  perfection? 

Do  you  want  a  farm  where  you  can  raise 
cotton,  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  flax  or 
ramie? 

Do  you  want  a  farm  where  you  can  cut  three 
to  six  crops  of  hay  every  season? 

Do  you  want  a  farm  where  you  can  raise 
potatoes,  beets  and  vegetables  the  year 
round? 

Do  you  want  a  farm  where  your  harvest 
may  commence  in  January  and  continue 


Do 


  >}^^^=  

each  month  until  the  following 
December. 

you  want  a  farm  where  you  can  raise 
two  and  even  three  crops  on  the  same 
land  in  one  season? 


FRUIT  GROWERS: 

Do  you  want  a  place  where  the  peach,  apri- 
cot, plum,  pear,  apple  and  every  other 
deciduous  fruit  flourishes? 

Do  you  want  a  place  where  you  can  raise 
oranges,  lemons,  figs,  olives,  pomegran- 
ates and  other  sub-tropical  fruits? 

Do  you  want  a  place  where  you  can  raise 
almonds,  chestnuts,  pecans,  walnuts 
and  all  similar  products? 

Do  you  want  a  place  where  you  can  raise 
finer  raisins  than  Spain,  can  show  bet- 
ter prunes  than  France  produces? 

Do  you  want  a  place  where  strawberries 


and  other  small  fruits  are  at  home? 

Do  you  want  a  place  where  the  peach  tree 
and  the  raisin  grape  bear  at  eighteen 
months  from  planting? 

Do  you  want  a  place  where  every  fruit  pro- 
duced in  America  grows  luxuriantly 
and  produces  abundantly? 

HOME  SEEKERS: 

Do  you  want  a  home  in  a  land  where  there  is 
neither  snow,  thunder  storm  or  tornado? 

Do  you  want  a  home  in  a  land  where  the 
sun  shines  more  than  300  days  out  of 
the  365? 

Do  you  want  a  home  where  twenty  acres 
well  tilled  will  yield  a  competence  and 
eighty  will  return  wealth. 

Do  you  want  a  home  where  discomfort  of 
every  kind  is  minimized  and  everything 
conspires  to  make  existence  a  pleasure? 


All  this,  and  more,  too,  you  may  find  in  the  great  Kern  River  Valley  of  California.  In  this  valley  and  in  the  mountains  that 
tower  above  it,  you  may  find  every  variety  of  climate,  from  perpetual  summer  to  eternal  winter,  every  variety  of  scenery  from  level 
plain  to  rugged  mountains. 

In  the  choicest  part  of  all  this  rich  territory  the  Kern  County  Land  Company  owns  over  four  hundred  thousand  acres  of  choice 
fruit  land,  which  it  offers  to  the  classes  above  mentioned  in  tracts  of  any  size,  from  town  lots  to  thousands  of  acres.  Prices  and  terms 
more  favorable  than  may  be  obtained  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

For  further  particulars  address 

KERN  COUNTY  LAND  COMPANY, 

S.  W.  FERQUSSON,  Agent, 


THIS  CART  $18 


THIS  BUGGY  FOR  $77.50  CASH. 

EQUAL  TO  ANT  $125  JOB. 


We  do  not  charge  for  reputation,  consequently  we  sell  cheap. 

Ho  Discount, 


GOOD  HARNESS  WITH  IT  FOR  $12.  we  can  save 

Cur  terms  are  cash,  you  FROM  25  TO 
75  PER  CENT  ON 
EVERYTHING 
YOU  BUY  FROM 
US. 


Road  Wagons, 

$47.50. 

Springy  Wagons, 

$48  to  $90. 


Write  us  for  Catalogue  or  come  and  see  us.  Goods  shipped  to 
all  parts  of  the  country.   All  of  our  vehicles  guaranteed  for  1  year 


CALIFORNIA  WAGON  &  CARRIAGE  CO.,  36-^  Fremont  St.,  S.  F. 


HAPPY  WHILE  YOU  LIVE,  FOR 

,  YOU  WILL  BE  A  LONG  TIME  DEAO 

To  be  Happy  buy  a  i 

ISTEEL  MILL 

A>D  A  DANDY  STEEL  TOWEK. 


With  gr%ph\f  boxes  the  Dandj  Wind  nill  r0* 
^nlre*  no  tAl  for  jeant,  therefore  no  more  climb- 
Inf  t«w«nH  no  raoro  UltloK  U>wfrii  to  break 
flown  and  Injare  yon  or  yonr  cattle.  R»«d«  no 
tAUmiUm  and  iti  warrAnt«4  tn  last  iong*r  than 
Mh«r  mllh  that  are  olM,  and  Will  B«i  H*nt  to 
flood  Partly  nn  80  Daja  Teat  Trial.  If  not 
•  ^titfuj-t/.ry  frci£?ht  wilIU  paM  brrth  wayt.  The 
Dandj  ftt^el  Tower  \%  a  Vnar  Comer  Tower,  the 
rf.rnfrrx  Mnf(  nihAf,  out  of  heavy  anffle  steel.  Tha 
[flrt«  and  t«T»w^»  ara  very  ttronv  and  •iihutantlal. 
and  of  tha  very  bett  tti»e)  mane.  It  U  the  moil 
irTar4fol,  itrontf  and  durable  lower  on  the  market, 
and  can  M  i>T^ct»d  in  r,r)«.hair  the  tima  of  awooden 
tower. We  will  r.ot  allow  rMirMlvei  to  be  nnderaold. 

Challenge  Wind  Mill  &  Feed  Mill  Co., 
Batavlat  Kane  Co.,  IH. 


The  Excelsior  Frnit  Tree  Protector 

Uanufactursd  bj 

BONESTELL&CO. 

Wholesale 
Paper  Dealers, 

401403  Sansome  St., 

Sin  Framciioo. 
viiis^!^  Sand  for  Samples. 


NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

—AN  EXCEPIIONALLT  FINE  

GENERAL   NURSERY  STOCK 

 FOR  

SEASON  1892-3. 

Warranted  free  from  all  disease,  true  to  name,  and 
home  grown. 

Nurseries  at  Napa,  near  R.  R.  DepoL  Residence  of 
proprietor  at  Sauaal  Frnit  Farm,  ii  mllei  north  of  Napa. 

 ADDRESS  

LEONARD  COATES,  Napa,  Cai. 


MONEY  CRN  BE 


TVr  AT>g" 


BY 


Writing  us  before  placing  your  orders  for 

WIND  MILLS! 

Our  goods  are  thoroughly  reliable  and  our 
prices  are  as  low  as  the  lowest. 


Eclipse  Wood  TTbeel  inills. 
Hustler  Wood  WUeel  mi  (s. 
Belolt  Steel  Wlieel  mills. 
Angle      Tubular  Steel  Towers. 


FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO.,  '^"i^i'^"' 


(Mention  this  pap«r,) 
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X)OjVIESTie  €[eOJJOMY. 
Tested  Recipes. 

Prepared  for  the  Rural  Prbss  by  Ada  E.  Taylor. 

/eHy  Pudding. — Four  eggs  beaten  sepa- 
rately, two  cuptuls  of  sugar,  one  of  butter, 
one  of  sweet  crfam,  one  of  acid  fruit  jelly, 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  vanilla.  Beat  the 
yolks  thoroughly;  cream  the  butter;  mix 
the  butter,  sugar  and  yolks  together,  then 
add  jelly,  and  lastly  the  well-frothed  whites 
and  the  seasoning.  Bake  with  an  under 
crust.  This  quantity  will  make  two  very 
large  puddings,  or  three  medium-sized  ones, 
and,  where  rich  desserts  are  liked,  will  be 
found  delicious.  Such  desserts  should  be 
perfectly  cold  before  eaten. 

Ja7n  Pie. — One  teacup  of  creamed  butter, 
one  of  sugar,  one  of  raspberry,  strawberry, 
or  grape  jam,  three  eggs  beaten  separately, 
cinnamon,  nutmeg  and  cloves  to  taste. 
Bake  in  perforated  tin  plates  lined  with  rich 
pastry.  This  quantity  will  make  two  large 
pies. 

Potato  Pie. — Three  eggs  beaten  together, 
a  cuplul  and  a  half  of  sugar,  half  a  cup  of 
butter,  and  two  large  potatoes.  Mash  the 
potatoes  and  put  the  butter  in  while  hot;  add 
eggs  and  sugar.  Beat  all  together  thor- 
oughly; season  with  orange  or  vanilla.  A'ter 
mixing  well,  bake  in  tins  with  under  crust 
only.    This  makes  two  pies. 

Cranberry  Puffs. — One  pint  of  cranber- 
ries, one  pint  of  flour,  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
baking  powder,  one  teaspoon  of  salt,  two 
eggs;  add  enough  sweet  milk  to  make  a  bat- 
ter a  little  thicker  than  for  cake.  Grease 
six  or  seven  teacups  thoroughly  with  butier. 
Fill  half  full;  set  in  a  steamer  closely  cover- 
ed, and  steam  an  hour.  They  will  come  out 
perfect  puff  balls.  They  are  spongy  and  ab 
sorb  a  great  deal  of  sauce. 

Pudding  Sauce. — One  cup  of  sugar,  one 
egg,  butter  twice  the  size  of  an  egg;  stir  to  a 
cream.  Heat  one-third  of  a  cup  of  milk  and 
pour  into  the  sauce,  stirring  it  rapidly  until 
it  foams.    Flavor  with  lemon  or  vanilla. 

Devilled  Ham. — Put  a  tablespoonful  of 
mustard  into  a  dish,  mix  with  a  teaspoonful 
of  lemon  juice;  add  half  a  teaspoonful  of 
curry  powder  and  a  pinch  of  cayenne  pep- 
per; mix  and  spread  over  slices  of  cold, 
boiled  ham.  Broil  and  lay  on  a  dish  with 
sliced  lemon. 

Cream  Biscuit. — Sift  a  quart  of  flour;  add 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt;  dissolve  a  tea- 
spoonful of  soda  in  a  little  boiling  water, 
and  stir  in  half  a  pint  of  thick,  sour  cream; 
mix  the  flour  with  the  cream,  roll  out  the 
dough,  cut  into  biscuits  and  bake  in  a  quick 
oven. 

Grape  Tarts  — Line  small  patty  pans  with 
rich  puf)  paste,  and  bake  15  minutes  in  a 
quick  oven.  When  done,  take  out  and  fill 
wiih  the  following:  Stew  some  grapes  un- 
til tender;  when  cool,  remove  the  seeds  and 
add  one  cup  of  sugar  to  two  of  grapes;  put 
on  the  stove  and  boil  till  thick.  Cover  each 
tart  wi  h  meringue,  and  set  back  in  the  oven 
to  brown. 

]Vhite  Cake. — Beat  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  butter  to  a  cream;  gradually  add  a 
pound  of  powdered  sugar,  beat  well,  sift  ten 
ounces  of  flour,  beat  the  whites  of  15  eggs 
to  a  stiflF  froth,  and  stir  alternately  with  the 
sugar,  into  the  flour;  beat  the  whole  very 
hard,  turn  into  a  greased  pan,  and  bake  in 
a  moderate  oven     When  cold,  ice. 

Salmon  Salad. — Take  one  can  of  salmon, 
pour  the  juice  off,  and  remove  the  bones. 
Then  mash  fine  with  a  wire  potato  masher, 
or  fork.  Add  salt,  pepper,  mustard  and 
vinegar  to  taste.  Chop  fine  two  hard-boiled 
eggs,  and  mix  thoroughly.  Put  on  lettuce 
leaves  and  pour  mayonaise  dressing  over  it. 

Cheese  Straws. — Roll  rich  pie  crust  very 
thin;  grate  cheese  thickly  over  it;  fold  sev- 
eral times  and  roll  again;  cut  in  fine  strips, 
and  bake  to  a  rich  brown. 


Prof  Muybridge,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  is  strongly  of  the  opinion  that 
men  will  some  day  learn  to  fly.  "  Edison 
has  told  me,"  he  says,  "  that  he  firmly  be- 
lieves a  perfect  flying  machine  some  day 
will  be  invented,  and  that  he  believes  the 
wing  of  a  fly  is  the  model  upon  which  that 
machine  will  be  constructed.  Lubbock  and 
Helmhol  z,  and  Langley,  Ray  Lankester  and 
Sir  Wm.  Thompson — a  group  of  names 
that  are  probnbly  the  most  lenowned  in  the 
scientific  circles  of  to-day — share  Mr.  Edi- 
son's opinion,  and  unite  with  him  in  urging 
me  to  make  a  study  of  the  locomotion  of 
insects  upon  the  same  s>sem  I  adopted  in 
my  'Animal  Locomotion.'" 

The  Souvenir  Badge  for  the  members  of 
the  National  Edilor'H  Association  has  been 
manufactured  by  Ool.  A.  Andrews  from 
gold  K.ilvpr  and  tin,  products  of  the  mines 
of  California.  The  medal  proper,  which  is 
of  tin  from  the  Temescal  mines,  is  just  the 
?)ze  of  a  silver  half-dollar  piece,  but  some- 


what thicker.  It  is  suspended  from  a  sil- 
ver bar  pin  by  two  short  chains  of  silver 
beads.  The  silver  bar,  which  is  of  satin 
finish,  bears  the  letters  "  N.  E.  A."  On 
the  obverse  of  the  medal  the  emblem  of 
California  appears  in  the  shape  of  a  small 
bear  made  of  solid  gold,  and  riveted  to  the 
medal  with  concealed  rivets.  Above  the 
bear  is  the  word  "  California,"  and  beneath 
it  the  figures  "1892."  The  reverse  of  the 
medal  bears  the  legend  in  raised  letters, 
"  Gold,  silver  &  tin  products  of  California." 

Monumental  Evidence. 

"For  Strength,  Purity  and  Whole- 
someness,  the  Royal  Baking  Powder 
Is  Superior  to  All." 

The  following  certificates  from  well-known 
chemists  and  scientists  form  as  strong  an 
array  of  evidence  as  was  ever  given  in  be- 
half of  any  article  of  human  food  : 

"We,  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Health 
of  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco, 
cordially  approve  and  recommend  the  Royal 
Baking  Powder.  It  is  absolutely  pure  and 
healthful,  composed  of  the  best  ingredients, 
of  the  highest  strength  and  character. 

"  In  our  judgment,  it  is  impossible  to 
make  a  purer  or  stronger  baking  powder 
than  the  Royal. 

"Jos.  R.  Davidson,  M.  D.,  Chas.  Mc- 
QuESTEN,  M.  D.,  Henry  M.  Fiske,  M. 
D.,  T.  J.  LeTourneux,  M.  D." 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Board  of 
Health. 

"  For  purity  and  care  in  preparation, 
Royal  Baking  Powder  equals  any  in  the 
market,  and  our  test  shows  that  it  has 
greater  leavening  power  than  any  other  of 
which  we  have  any  knowledge. 

W.  B.  Rising." 

Prof.  Chemistry,  University  of  Califor- 
nia and  State  Analyst. 

"From  actual  analysis  made  by  me,  I  pro- 
nounce the  Royal  Baking  Powder  to  be  the 
strongest  and  purest  baking  powder  before 
the  public.  W.  T.  Wenzell." 

Prof  Chemistry,  College  of  Pharmacy,  Uni- 
versity of  California,  State  Board  of  Horti- 
culture, etc. 

"  I  find  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  pure, 
reliable,  and  one  pound  to  contain  200 
cubic  inches  more  available  carbonic  acid 
gas  than  the  best  of  the  others. 

Henry  G.  Hanks." 

Chemist,  Assayer  and  Geologist,  State  of 
California. 

"  It  is  clearly  demonstrated  and  proven 
that  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  is  pure  and 
wholesome  and  that  it  stands,  as  far  as 
strength  and  purity  are  concerned,  at  the 
head  of  the  baking  powders  of  the  United 
States.      Granvile  McGowan,  M.  D  " 

Health  Officer  of  the  City  of  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

"  There  is,  therefore,  no  question  but  the 
Royal  is  the  strongest,  purest  and  most 
wholesome  baking  powder  in  the  market. 

"Geo  a.  Bethune." 
State  Chemist  and  Assayer,  Washington. 
"  I  find  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  supe- 
rior to  all  the  others  in'every  respect.  It  is 
entirely  free  from  all  adulteration  and  un- 
wholesome impurity,  and  in  baking  it  gives 
off  a  greater  volume  of  leavening  gas  than 
any  other  powder. 

"  Walter  S.  Haines.  M.  D." 
Prof  of  Chemistry,  Rush  Medical  Col- 
lege, Chicago,  111.,  Chemist  to  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Health. 

"  The  strength  of  Royal  is  shown  to  be  23 
per  cent  greater  than  any  other. 

"  As  a  result  of  my  investigations,  I  find 
the  Royal  Baking  Powder  far  superior  to  the 
others.  It  is  pure  and  contains  none  but 
wholesome  ingredients. 

"  F.  X.  Valade,  M.  D." 

Public  Analyst,  Ontario. 
"  Finding  in  analysis  that  it  is  made  of 
the  highest  grade  of  cream  of  tartar  and 
bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  is  entirely  free 
from  any  adulteration,  we  heartily  recom- 
mend the  Royal  Baking  Powder  for  its  great 
strength,  purity  and  wholesomeness." 
Signed  by  Members  of  Board  of  Health, 

Seattle,  Wash. 
"In  our  judgment,  the  Royal  is  the  best 
and  strongest  baking  powder  before  the 
public.    We  confidently  recommend  it  be- 
cause of  its  purity  and  care  of  preparation." 
Signed  by  Members  of  Board  of  Health, 
Tacoma,  Wash. 
"  The  Royal  Baking  Powder  is  a  cream 
of  tartar  powder  of  a  high  degree  of  merit, 
and  does  not  contain  either  alum  or  phos- 
phates, or  any  injurious  substances. 

E.  G.  Love,  Ph.  D." 

Late  U.  S.  Gov't  Chemist. 
"The  Royal  Baking  powder  is  undoubt- 
edly the  purest  and  most  reliab'e  baking 
powder  offered  to  the  public. 

Henry  A.  Mott,  Ph.  D." 

Late  Chemist  U.  S.  Government. 


NEW  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  GRADER. 


H.ica.Gs»  0x1. 


QUICKEST. 
CHEAPEST. 
OAREFDLEST. 


CAPACITY  FROM  10  TO  50  TONS  PER  DAY. 

ONE   BOY   CAN    BUN  IT. 
IS"  Send  far  illus  rated  circular  giving  prioea,  sizes,  capacity  and  testimonials. 

MOSHER,  CHANDLER  &  CO.,  Manufacturers. 

2XG  I*n.OKrT  SI*. .        -        -        -        Saxx  FxrAXiolsoo. 


DON'T  pay  60  cents  per  gallon  lor  sjrup  when  you  can  get  the  sam 
quality  at  17c  in  birrels,  28  cents  in  kegs,  or  35  cents  in  single  gal  . on  tins. 

DON'r  Pay  10  or  12i  cents  for  the  same  brown  muslins  we  are  ready 
and  anxious  to  sell  you  at  7  and  8  cents,  some  iO  inches  wide,  12  yards 
far  $1,  that  would  surprise  you. 

DON'T  pay  121  and  16  cents  for  co'ored  sbirtineiB.  We  have  good  medium 
quality  at  7  cents,  bettar  at  8}  and  10  cents,  and  ExoeUior  Amoskaegs  not 
kept  elsewhen  at  12}  cents. 

DON'T  pay  26  cents  and  35  cents  for  Scotch  cheviots — we'll  give  you 
the  same,  In  20  different  patterns,  31  inches  wide,  at  $12|  cents. 

DON'T  pay  $3  60  to  $6.00  far  I  idles'  fine  shoes  when  we  are  offering  suoh 
good  value  at  $125,  $135,  $1.60,  $1.76,  $2.00,  and  elegant  cloth  to,  s, 
square  toe,  patent  tip,  2\  to  6,  at  $2  76. 

DON'T  pay  10  to  26  per  cent  extra  on  staples  and  60  to  100  per  cent 
ex'ra  on  other  ko  >ds  for  the  sake  of  a  little  credit  or  time — you  have  to 
pay  sooner  or  later. 

DO  NT  rua  in  debt  and  keep  yourself  poor  all  your  life  when  a  little 
extra  care  and  extra  rustling  wou'd  enable  you  to  buy  for  cash  and  sup- 
ply every  want,  besides  having  money  left  to  educate  the  children. 


Try  SMITH'S  CASH  STORE, 

416  and  418  FRONT  STREET.       -       SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


BEND  FOR  THEIR  FULL   PRICE  LIST. 


By  RedaciDg  the  Interest  of  the  Debt 
The  Nation  Makes  a  Saying. 

By  using  CAl^BOLTNEUM  AYENARIUS 
lOOO's  of  Dollars  will  be  Saved. 

FARMERS, OrcbardlBts.  Wlne-Growera,  Hop-Orowere,  CblcKen-Rancbers,  let  as  tell  yon: 

Save  money  and  work  by  pa'nting  your  Fen  ces,  Barns,  Stables,  Troughs,  Stakes,  Poles  and  all  wood  exposed 
to  moisture  or  climatic  influences  witn  the  celebrated  Carbollneum. 

IT  IS  EXCELLENT.    IT  IS  CHEAP.    It  prolongs  the  life  of  wood  at  least  100%. 

It  is  at  loggerheads  with  Insects,  Chicken  Lice  and  Vermin.   They  don't  like  Carbollneum;  ther  keep  away. 
It  is  an  enemy  to  Rats  and  mice;  they  lose  their  appetite  tor  wood  treated  with  Carbollneum. 
It  disinfects  Barns  and  Stables  and  destroys  Microbes. 

It  prevents  Shingles  coated  with  Carbollneum  from  rotting,  warping  or  cracking. 

It  makes  Rope  nice  and  pliable,  it  beats  tar  i  oating. 

It  contains  no  acids  or  Injurious  or  poisonous  ingredients. 

It  is  THE  BEST  WOOD  rRESERVER  IN  THE  WORLD.  We  state  facts  and  have  testimonialB  genuine  and 
indisputable. 

  SEND  ORDERS  TO   

OARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  CO. 

HTJECO  &  CO.,  Facifc  Coast  Agents.  319  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


cLicrnic  THus.ra.  aoic  ■•TTcmcs.    xixcTmcitr  will  cure  vou  and  kccp  vou  in  hialth. 
mu  w»ie*L  TKUkTMiMT.     miicc  OP  aiLTs,  aio,  CIS.     oivc  WAIST  MiA.unc.  nicm, 

fuu.  nuiTicuutaa.    aMcamT  emu  cvxn  maoc.    on.  c.  B.  judd,  Detroit,  mich. 


ARE  YOU  A 

Hay  Baler  ?    If  so,  dn  ynu  use  Dnr  Patenl 

swwir.QpoSS  HEAD"^ 


IF  NOT.  WHY  NOT? 


—  MADE  ONLY  BY- 


The  Washburn  &  Moen  Mfg.  Co. 

San  Francisco  Office  and  Warehouse 
8  and  lo  Pine  Street. 


mm 

WiHTEDl 


RRFFR'^  ^UNIVERSAL  WEEDER  &  CULTIVATOR 

w3  Ilk  mm  U  \m  ^^^^^kEndoned  and  nied  by  the  beatFarmert  throoghout  tbe  conntry. 


Btnd  for 

ClROULM 
and 

PrioeList 


Ctotubk  OF  Crops.  ' 


'  The  Wccder  hai  come  to  stay ; 
no  doubt  About  that." 

T.  B.  TERRY. 
'  I  OAD  not  leo  how  Any  proKremi- 
Ive  farmer  oad  do  without  one." 

J.  S.  WOODWARD. 


"  A  Becond  ycAr'a  trial  oonriDoefl 
me  moro  than  ever  of  its  Talut." 

.JOHN  GOULD. 
"  It  fully  KupersedcH  the  bos.  doing 
better  work  and  ten  timeK  as  faat." 

W,  I.  CHAMBERLAIN. 


'  The  Woeder  keeps  the  land  clean  and  mellow,  and  is  just  what  I  have 
I  been  wanting  for  years."  WALDO  F  BROWN. 

 Send  for  Illustrated  Pamphlet,  "  The  Growth  and 

Knapp.  Burrell&  Co.,  General  Agents,  Portland,  Ore. 
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f  ACIFie  (^URAId  f  ress. 


— -■ — 


p.  A.  BUELL  &  CO. , 

Detlers  in 

Lumber,'  Dcoia,  WlDdows,   Blinds  and 
General  Mill  Wor^. 

Writ*  for  C  lUloguffs  and  Prices— It  will  pay  you. 
Iiomber   Tardo,   Planing  Mlllg  and  Main 
Office.  STOCKTON.  CAt. 

 THE  

PorteoDS  Improved  Scraper 

Patented  April  3,  1883.   Patented  April  17, 1883. 


Manofectnred  by  0.  LISSEKDEN. 

The  attention  of  the  public  ia  c»l'ed  to  this  Scraper 
and  the  many  vajietiea  of  work  of  which  It  is  capable, 
such  as  RsUroad  Work,  Irrigation  Ditches,  Levee  Build- 
intr.  Leveling  Land,  Road  Making,  etc. 

This  implement  will  take  up  »nd  carry  its  load  to  any 
desired  distance.  It  will  distribute  the  dirt  evenly  or 
deposit  its  load  in  bulk  as  desired.  It  will  do  the  work 
o(  Scraper,  Grader,  and  Carrier.  Thousands  of  these 
Scrapers  are  in  use  In  all  parts  of  the  country. 

tg"  This  Scraper  Is  all  steel— the  only  one  maoufac- 
tared  in  the  State. 

Price,  all  Steel,  four-horse,  1 1 0 ;  Steel  two-horse,  1 3 1 . 
Address  all  orders  to  O.  L,ISS£NI>£:n,  Stockton, 
California. 


HAY  PRESSES. 

Hay  Pi  61868  made  by  the  Celebrated  Press 
Mana^ctnrer, 

MONARCH  HAY  PRESS, 
HURRICANE  PRESS  (Size  A.) 
GEinilNE  PRICE  PETALUMA  PRESS. 
WIDE  WEST  (All  Steel)  PREiS. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

L.  0.  MOREHOUSE, 

Sa.N  LEANDRO,        -        -        -  GAL. 


STOCK  S  SCALES 


4Tor^  

U.S.  STANDARD.  FULLY  WARRANTED. 

or"  DeUvered  at  jour  R.  B.  Statton  and  ample  time  fat 
baflilin^  and  teeticg  avowed  before  acceptance. 

OSGOOD  &  THOMPSON, Binghamton.N.r 

PORTABLE  PLATFORM  SCALES, 
TRUCKS,  ETC. 

Twenty-five  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  other  on  the 
market.   Sei.d  for  Catalogue. 

C.  H.  LINDEMANN,  Agent, 

126  KEABNY  8TBEET,  SAN  PaANCIS  "^O. 


FENCING 

WIRE  RuPE  SELVAGE. 


rntebtPftld.  ■•■rLLESW0TdWIBfiFK5CBC0..CHlCAa0 


BRKEDEBS  8HOULD  8KND 
a  itamp  for  rur  n  w  Illustrated 
catalof^iie  of  Wool  OrowerH* 
KiippMeK  aod  a  fre.fc  Cfjpy  of  the 
only  illiifliratf: !  Hhoep  and  Wool 
Jouma!  publlnticd.  We  ucIl 
Hh«pherfl«'  Crookfl,  Bhe&rs, 
JjockerH,  ^ackn,  Twioe,  Wool 
Koxf^,  T^Pllfi,  Marks  and  a  hun- 
dred othT  articlen  ne<ided  by 
«7*;Ty  Hh*if)P  owiifcr.  Bend  to-flay, 

c,  H.  p.nru;n  &  co.,  m  Mich- 

Uari  Htre«t.  Obfcago. 


JOHN  CAINE.369  El  Dorado  St..  Stockton. 

Wh«l«aal«i  and  B«tall— 189*. 

0<Mi<!ril  A(t"ir,t  Wlnanii'  I'at  C'arriaKB  Co.,  Mich-  alHO 
fttratVm  OarriaKw  Oo.,  Kiiffalo  an'l  ')«l^<rrj«  Mower.,  Uake* 
and  Reaixm,  one  tparftntetd.   Gauir  anl  Blocle 

Fiflrwf,  Varm  Implomsote,  Uardwaf'. 
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ALL  SIZES,  FOR  GAS.  STEAM  AND  WATER. 

 WE  MANUFACTURE  

SHEET  IRON  AND  STEEL  PIPE, 

ALL  SIZESr 

For  Water  Supply,  Mining,  Irrigating  Purposes,  Stock 
Ranches,  Etc. 

Uade  In  Ijengthg  Defilred  from  16  to  30  feet. 


The  Cut  ehowB  a  Section  of  Three  Joiuts 

DOUBLE  RIVETED  SHEET  IRON  PIPE. 

In  the  manufacture  of  this  Pipe,  we  use  only  a  high  grade  o  annealed 
Charcoal  Iron  of  great  tensile  strength. 

The  weight  or  thickness  of  metal  used,  la  graded  according  to  service 
required,  and  pressure  to  which  the  Pipe  will  be  subjected. 


FOB  Alili  UNDEKGBOtJND  PDBP08KS,  we  immerse  the  Pipe 
in  a  bath  containing  a  special  mixture  of  A8PBAL.TUM:,  »'ITOH  and 
PETROLEUM,  at  a  Temperature  of  300°  Farenheit.  It  thus 
rereives  a  thorough  coating,  both  inside  and  outside,  rendering  it  impervious 
to  the  alkalies  of  the  earth,  rust,  etc.,  and  Is  practically  indestructible. 


Black,  Painted  and  Galvanized,  for  Roof^and  Sides'of 

HAY  BARNS,  DRY  HOUSES,  STABLES.  ETC. 


W.W.MONTAGUE&CO, 

SAN  FRANCISCO-SAN  JOSE-LOS  ANGELES. 


COX'S  SEED  CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE. 


It  cantalDs  description  and  price  of  Orass,  Clover  and  Field  .4EEDS,  Australian  Tr«'e  and  Shrub 
SEEDS.  Native  California  Tree,  Shrub  and  Flower  8EBDS  (the  largest  assortment  of  Vegetable  and 
Flower  hEEDS,  offered  in  the  United  States),  new  varieties  of  Forage  Plants,  Grasses  and  Clovers 
especially  recommended  for  the  Pacific  Coast.  Holland,  Japan  and  California  Bulbs.  Large  assortment 
of  Palm  SEEDS,  new  and  rare  Plants,  new  Fruit.  Our  stock  of  Fruit  Trees  consists  of  the  best  varieties 
of  Prune,  Plum,  Apricot,  Apple,  Peach,  Cherry,  Olive,  Fig  and  Nut  Trees,  Grape  Vines  and  Small  Fruits. 

 ADDRESS  

COX  SEED  AND  PLANT  CO., 

Successors  to  THOMAS  A.  COX  &  CO., 

S  £3  £3  X>  S  liC  lES  INT, 


411 ,  413  &  415  Sansome  St., 


San  Francisco,  Oal. 


AMERICAN  EXCHANGE  HOTEL 
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Booms  and  Board  by  the  Day,  $1  to  $1.50;  by  the  Week,  $6  to  $10  ;  by  the  Month,  $25  to  $40. 

Good  Rooms  and  Elegant  Table.    Meals,  26c.    Single  Rooms,  60o.    Free  'Bus. 


Bi^IOO-S    C^I^K^Z^O-E  CO., 

We  are  now  positively  closing  out  regardless  of  cost  our  entire  stock  of  First  Class 

Extension  Top  Carriages,    Surreys,  Phaetons  and 

Buggies, 

220  and  222  MISSION  ST..  -  -  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


DEWEY  &  Oo  injJAtSff/rri?..'' }  PATENT  AGENTS. 


WHEN  YOU  BUY, 


BUY 


THE  BEST  I 


Horse  Liniment 

Is  certainly  the  best  preparation  of  Its 
kind  In  the  market.  Ranchers,  Stock 
Raisers  and  Horse  Owners  of  every 
description  will  tell  you  that  It  does 
grood  work  every  time. 


Usggas.  H.  H.  Hoot!  &  Sons,  Stockton,  Oal.— Omiii- 
MKi:  In  answer  to  your  Inquiry,  would  state  that  I  used 
your  H.  H.  H.  Liniment  on  my  Holland  prize-winning 
cow,  "  Lena  Menio,"  for  a  wrenched  shoulder,  and  It  re- 
lieved her  very  much.  She  calved  the  next  day,  and  while 
atill  suffering  from  the  sprain  gave  the  largest  authen- 
ticated quantity  of  milk  ever  given  on  this  coast  (IM 
gallons  per  day),  showing  conclusively  the  great  relief 
received  from  your  remedy.  I  consider  It  a  necessity  in 
my  stables,  and  when  away  from  home  feel  perfectly 
jiafe,  as  inexperienced  men  can  do  oo  harm  with  it,  as 
they  can  with  the  more  powerful  blisters.  R^pectfnlly 
yours,  FRANK  H.  BURKE, 

Breeder  of  Registered  Holstelns  and  Berksbires. 

Menlo  Park,  Cat.,  January  22d,  1889. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

a.  H.  MOORE  &  SONS, 

THE  DRUGGISTS, 

248  MAIN  STREET,  STOCKTON,  OAL. 


OSISY  V/flGON 

Write  us  for  prices  and  fall  particulars.  Addre* 
TRUMAN,  HOOKKB  *  CO., 

SAN  FRANCISCO.... and  FRESNO. 


The  Best  Article  is  the  Cheapest. 

BUHACH 

IS  THE 

Best,  Purest  and  Most  Effective 
Insect  Powder  on  the  Market. 

BY  ITS  INTELUGENT  USE 
hotels,  restaurants,  saloons, 
stores  and  offices  may  be  kept  free 
from  all  troublesome  insects.  It  is 
now  regarded  as  a  necessity  in  most 
of  the  principal  hotels  In  the  United 
States,  and  wherever  it  has  been  in- 
troduced it  has  given  complete  sat- 
isfaction. Owing  to  an  Increased 
production  of  Pyrethrum  flowers, 
from  which  this  valuable  article  is 
made,  and  their  improved  facilities 
for  reducing  them  to  powder,  the  manufacturers  have 
tbis  season  made  a  material  redaction  in  their  p riceg. 
Send  your  orders  to  the 

Suhcli  himi  asd  Uaniifa:tiiriB^  Co., 

STOCKTON  CAL. 


UNION  IRON  WORKS, 

SAOBAMENTO.  OAL. 

ROOT,   NEILSON    &  OO., 

HAirUFAOTTOMi  OF 

Steam    Engines,  Boilers, 

AKD  ALL  KINDS  OP 

MACHINERY  FOR  MINING  PURPOSES. 

Flouring  UUIs,  Saw  Hills  and  Quartz  IfOls  Hachlnerr 

oonstructed,  fitted  up  and  repaired. 
Front  St^.  bet.  N  &  O  Ste..        Sscrsmento,  Oal. 


rupture; 


PILES  and  all  R^ctU 
Diseases  positivblt 
CCTRKD,  la  from  30 to 
60   dajs.  wiTnf^i'f 

OPRRATION  0»  DRIIN- 

TiOfJFROM  BOBINKSS.  Also  ALL  NER VOUS,  SK 1 N,  BLUOD 
PRIVATE  AND  CHRONIC  DISEASES  OF  BOTH  8E.XE8. 
Stricturr  ahd  Urinary  Troubles  CURED  No  charge 
unless  cure  is  effected  Consul'atien  tree.  Call  or 
address  fir  p>mphiet.  DR3.  PORTERFIELD  &  LOSEY, 
83S  lUarket  Street,  San  Fr^cisco.  Cal. 
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Selecting  a  Bnll. 

Before  many  weeks  the  question  of  select- 
ing a  bull  will  be  occupying  the  minds  of 
many  farmers  and  stockmen,  and  I  am 
promptad  to  speak  of  a  few  things  that  are 
not  often  considered  in  this  connection.  As 
a  general  thing,  the  search  for  the  bull  ends 
when  one  of  good  form  in  fair  condition  is 
found,  providing,  of  course,  that  he  is  in 
reach  of  the  seeker's  pocket  book.  Few,  in- 
deed, look  at  more  than  the  mere  outward 
conformation.  That  is  all  right  as  far  as  it 
goes.  To  improve  the  form  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  a  prime  object  of  improvement.  But 
the  bull  should  have  something  more  than 
merely  a  good  form  to  recommend  him. 
He  should  have  feeding  quality,  the  ability  to 
profitably  convert  the  greater  portion  of  the 
food  he  eats  into  flesh,  and  he  should  have 
what  is  most  important  of  all  in  the  bull — 
prepotency,  the  ability  to  transmit  his  own 
good  qualities  to  his  ofTspring.  Form,  feeding 
quality  and  prepotency  must  be  combined  in 
the  most  profitable  bull,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  causes  of  dissatisfaction  and  failure 
in  breeding  beef  cattle  is  the  lack  of  judg- 
ment displayed  in  being  content  with  bulls 
that  hardly  possess  more  than  one  of  these 
three  most  essential  qualifications.  Good 
form  is  generally  demanded  by  every  bull 
buyer.  That  is  the  sine  qua  non.  Fortu- 
nately, although  perfect  form  is  not  often 
met  with,  animals  of  good  form  are  not  hard 
to  find  in  these  days.  U  nfortunately,  such 
forms  are  too  frequently  covered  with  little 
more  than  loose  skin,  and  while  such  bulls 
may  transmit  their  forms  to  their  calves, 
they  cannot  transmit  what  is  of  more  real 
economic  importance  to  the  western  farmer, 
viz.,  feeding  quality,  for  the  reason  that  they 
do  not  possess  it  themselves.  Hence  the 
work  of  selecting  a  bull,  if  thoroughly  satis- 
factory results  are  to  be  obtained,  is  not 
done  even  when  an  animal  of  unusual  indi- 
vidual excellence  is  found.  It  is  not  always 
easy  to  judge  correctly  to  just  what  extent  a 
bull  possesses  feeding  quality.  To  start 
with,  he  should  most  certainly  be  in  good 
flesh.  No  excuses,  such  as  "  he  has  had  no 
grain,"  "  I've  just  aimed  to  keep  him  grow- 
ing," and  other  like  expressions,  should  be 
accepted.  They  may  be  true  and  valid. 
The  bull  may  be  all  right  and  a  good  feeder, 
but  it  is  doubtful.  That  is  not  the  way  good 
feeotJ-s  are  raised,  and  it  is  always  best  to 
be  on  the  safe  side,  and  let  such  a  bull  and 
such  a  breed  alone.  The  only  way  to  breed 
feeding  quality  is  to  feed,  and  the  man  who 
is  forever  making  excuses  about  the  condi 
tion  of  his  stock  may  usually  be  set  down  as 
a  poor  feeder.  The  fact  that  the  bull  is  in 
good  flesh,  taken  with  such  outward  indica- 
tions as  the  head,  size  of  bone,  touch  of 
skin,  etc.,  is  quite  helpful  in  judging  him, 
and  in  fact  I  consider  it  a  safe  rule  to  dis- 
card all  thin  bulls  and  use  only  those  in 
good  flesh.  Now  I  know  that  some  will  ob- 
ject to  such  doctrine  and  talk  about  "  breed- 
ing conditions,"  and  the  unreliability  of  fat 
bulls,  the  evils  of  pampering,  etc.  Such 
talk  is  getting  most  decidedly  monotonous. 
It  is  a  great  pity  about  ten  thousand  times 
as  many  bulls  are  not  pampered.  The  cat- 
tle breeding  interest  would  be  much  better 
off  if  they  were,  and  there  would  be  consid- 
erable less  growling  among  cattlemen.  The 
bull  kept  in  thin  flesh  may  be  a  good  feeder 
and  get  good  feeding  steers,  but  he  will  be 
an  exception  if  he  does,  and  exceptions  are 
good  things  to  beware  of.  They  are  not  to 
be  trusted.  In  addition  to  the  points  above 
mentioned,  about  the  only  other  way  to 
judge  of  the  feeding  quality  is  to  examine 
his  immediate  ancestors.  If  the  sire  and 
dam,  and  grandsire  and  granddam,  were 
good  feeders,  the  animal  in  question  is  rea- 
sonably sure  to  possess  feeding  quality,  but 
it  is  always  well  to  look  with  suspicion  on  a 
bull  whose  immediate  ancestors  show  them- 
selves to  be  hard  feeders  and  unthrifty  doers. 

In  selecting  a  steer,  if  we  can  get  one  of 
good  form  and  a  good  feeder,  the  work  is 
done.  But  in  a  bull  there  is  something  even 
more  important,  if  such  a  thing  be  possible, 
than  either  of  these.  We  want  him  to  im- 
part that  excellence  and  feeding  quality  to 
his  calves.  There  is  only  one  way  to  tell 
certainly  whether  he  will  do  this  or  not,  and 
that  is  to  look  at  the  calves.  They  will  tell 
the  story.  Of  course,  if  one  confines  him- 
self to  this  way  of  judgiag  of  a  bull's  pre- 
potency, he  can  buy  only  aged  bulls.  This 
is  the  plan  followed  by  the  greater  number 
of  our  best  breeders.  They  cannot  afford 
to  take  many  risks  with  young  and  untried 
bulls,  and  such  are  always  used  sparingly 
unal  their  value  as  breeders  is  ascertained. 
It  is  a  great  wonder  that  more  farmeri  and 
cattlemen  do  not  adopt  this  plan.  There 
seems  to  be  a  prejudice  among  such  against 
bulls  otrer  three  years  of  age,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, many  fii»t-clasf  steer-gctteri  are 


sent  to  market  in  their  prime,  simply  be- 
cause of  an  utterly  foolish  notion.  The 
greater  number  of  farmers  must  depend 
upon  young  bulls. 

The  degree  to  which  a  young  bull  pos- 
sesses the  power  to  transmit  his  own  char- 
acteristics can  only  be  guessed  at,  to  say 
the  most.  There  is  no  invariable  rule  for 
determining  it.  A  study  of  his  pedigree,  or 
rather  of  the  animals  that  compose  his  pedi- 
gree, will  enable  a  good  judge  to  make  a 
pretty  fair  guess  as  to  the  young  bull's 
prepotency.  We  hear  a  great  deal  of  talk 
about  pedigree.  It  began  a  century  ago, 
and  will  probably  never  end.  There  is 
probably  nothing  new  to  be  said  about  it. 
All  animals  have  pedigrees.  Some  are 
called  "  good  "  pedigrees  and  some  not  so 
good.  Just  what  constitutes  a  good  pedi- 
gree varies  greatly,  according  to  the  breeder 
who  defines  it. 

For  the  man  who  wants  a  bull  to  s 
good  calves  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
good  pedigree  must  be  composed  of  the 
names  of  animals  that  for  not  less  than 
five  generations  back  were  each  and  all  in 
dividuals  of  pronounced  excellence  not  only 
as  regards  form,  but  good  feeders  and  use 
ful,  prolific  breeders.     With   all  the  talk 
about  pedigree  there  is  far  too  little  attention 
paid  to  it,  and  of  all  those  who  neglect  it  the 
farmers  and  stockmen  who  raise  steers  can 
the  least  afford  to  do  so.    Pedigree  is  the 
only  guarantee  the  buyer  has  that  his  bull  is 
better  than  a  well-fed  grade  for  breeding 
purposes,  but  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  is 
filed  away  in  a  pedigree  hole  and  no  prac 
tical  use  is  made  of  it  either  before  or  after 
buying.  The  pedigree  itself  is  worth  nothing, 
The  aid  it  gives  in  judging  whether  the  ani 
mal  is  likely  to  transmit  his  own  character' 
istics  is  invaluable. 

First,  then,  get  individual  merit,  for  "  like 
breeds  like."  Second,  get  feeding  quality, 
for  upon  the  flesh-producing  capacity  of  the 
steer  depends  the  feeder's  profit.  That,  in 
connection  with  the  other  two,  get  a  good 
pedigree,  for  only  animals  possessing  such 
have  the  power  of  transmitting  their  own 
good  qualities  to  their  offspring. — Henry  C. 
Wallace  in  Live  Stock  Report. 


Cattle  Sales. 


We  have  been  looking  forward  with  some 
degree  of  interest  as  to  what  would  be  the 
outcome  of  several  important  sales  of  cattle 
that  have  recently  been  held  at  Chicago 
Now  that  we  have  full  reports,  we  are  more 
than  ever  convinced  that  there  is  always  a 
paying  market  for  the  best  of  everything. 

This  is  no  mere  theoretical  conviction,  as 
the  "  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating." 
So  have  we  proof  of  good  cattle  selling  for 
good  prices  in  every  public  sale  of  such  that 
is  held  in  every  part  of  the  country,  be  the 
breed  what  it  may.  Utility  seems  to  rule 
the  demand. 

In  the  closing  out  sale  of  Messrs.  C.  M, 
Sanger  &  Sons,  whose  herd  contained  sev- 
eral show  animals  and  prize  winners,  besides 
"cattle  of  all  ages,  from  aged  cows  down  to 
young  things  that  could  not  be  expected  to 
command  high  prices,"  the  average  price  for 
53  head  was  $111.65.  ^^'^  ^^'^> 
highest  priced  cow  was  the  three-year-old 
Victoria  of  Glenwood  8th,  red,  white  stock- 
ings all  fours  (not  a  taking  color)  that  sold 
for  $735.  The  second  highest  price  was  for 
$720  for  the  light  roan  yearling  elsewhere 
referred  to. 

On  the  day  following,  April  20th,  the  con- 
signment of  43  head,  belonging  to  Col.  W. 
A.  Harris  of  Linwood,  were  sold  for  an 
average  of  $252,  the  highest  of  the  series  of 
sales. 

The  Breeders'  Gazette  says  that  at  this 
sale  was  the  largest  gathering  of  Shorthorn 
breeders  seen  about  an  auction  sale  ring  for 
many  years.  The  cattle  were  nicely  brought 
out.  All  females  of  breeding  age  were 
either  safe  in  calf  or  had  but  recently  calved, 
and  the  uniformly  useful  type  of  the  cattle 
was  the  theme  of  much  favorable  comment. 

On  the  following  day  were  sold  selections 
from  the  Bates-bred  herds  of  Bronson  C. 
Rumsey  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  Wm.  Wright, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  when  36  head  sold  for  an 
average  of  $168.35.  In  this  sale  was  the 
highest-priced  cow  of  the  season,  so  far,  viz., 
the  roan  4th  Duchess  of  Hilldale.  On  the 
22d  of  April  the  sale  of  C.  H.  Andrews' 
Bates-bred  herd  took  place,  when  an  aver- 
age of  $153  60  was  realized  on  39  animals. 
The  Gazette  says:  "This  sale  was  not  so 
largely  attended  as  the  rest,  its  position  at 
the  end  of  a  four  days'  series  operating  to 
limit  the  company  largely  to  those  who 
meant  business." 

At  the  four  sales  there  were  sold  a  total 
of  171  animals,  for  an  average  price  of 
$168.50. 

The  average  on  46  bulls  sold  was  $186, 
and  that  on  125  females,  $162.17. 

The  Gazette  in  its  editorial  remarks  on 
the  series  has  the  following,  which  will  be 


found  worthy  of  more  than  a  superficial 
perusal  by  those  interested  in  breeding 
Shorthorns,  or  any  other  good  cattle: 

"There  is  certainly  much  encouragement 
for  the  Shorthorn  cattle-breeding  interest  to 
be  derived  from  a  perusal  of  our  detailed  re- 
ports of  the  sale  series  held  at  Dexter  Park, 
this  city,  last  week.  The  one  outstanding 
fact  that  must  be  observed  with  genuine 
pleasure  by  all  intelligent  breeders  is  the 
recognition  accorded  real  merit  wherever  it 
was  found  to  exist,  regardless  of  bloodlines 
or  color. 

"Selling  well  up  to  that  splendid  Bates 
Duchess  cow,  4th  Duchess  of  Hilldale,  will 
be  noted  a  "plain"  American-bred  Crocus. 
She  carries  the  blood  of  grand  show  cattle, 
however,  and  if  properly  handled  will  prove 
a  stumbling  block  to  all  yearlings  at  this 
year's  competitions.  Be  it  noted  further 
that  both  of  these  highest-priced  females  are 
roans — one  of  them  a  very  light  roan.  The 
highest-priced  female  of  the  Sanger  herd — 
the  Sittyton  Victoria  that  swept  the  show 
yards  last  fall — was  bought  by  Henry  F. 
Brown  of  Minnesota,  one  of  our  best-known 
advocates  of  the  use  of  Bates-bred  sires.  At 
the  Rumsey-Wright  sale,  the  proprietor  of 
the  Linwood  herd  and  various  buyers  of 
Scotch  cattle  at  his  sale  were  conspicuous 
bidders  upon  several  Bates-bred  heifers.  It 
thus  appears  that  the  entering  wedge  which 
shall  finally  crack  the  shell  of  hide-bound 
partisanship  has  been  given  another  well- 
directed  blow,  and  the  Gazette  trusts  that 
the  lapse  of  time  will  serve  to  still  further 
beat  down  the  barriers  of  prejudice.  Who- 
ever attempts  to  perpetuate  factional  strife  is 
a  traitor  to  the  true  interests  of  the  Short- 
horn breed." 


A  Wonderful  Machine. 

Twenty-two  years  ago,  in  the  city  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  James  W.  Paige  began 
the  work  of  constructing  what  at  that  time 
seemed  an  impossible  machine.  Assiduous 
labor,  persistency  of  purpose,  and  an  indom- 
itable will  finally  crowned  his  efforts  with 
success,  and  Dec.  24,  1890,  in  the  city  of 
Hartford,  the  inventor  saw  his  work  com- 
pleted— a  work  which  all  who  have  been 
granted  the  privilege  of  seeing  have  pro- 
nounced the  greatest  mechanical  invention 
of  the  age. 

True,  the  machine  does  not  talk,  says  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  but  it  reasons;  reasons 
with  its  operator.  It  is  a  type-setting  ma- 
chine, and  is  called  "  The  Paige  Compositor," 
and  it  does  the  entire  work  of  composition, 
setting  ordinary  movable  type  with  far 
greater  speed,  accuracy  and  artistic  effect 
than  has  ever  before  been  accomplished  by 
any  method.  The  machine  automatically 
distributes,  and  at  the  same  time  sets  the 
type  indicated  by  the  operator,  automatic- 
ally spaces  and  justifies  the  matter  without 
mental  effort  on  the  part  of  the  operator, 
places  it  in  a  galley  ready  for  book  or  news- 
paper, as  desired,  records  the  number  of 
lines  set,  and  "  leads "  the  matter  as  and 
when  required.  All  of  this  is  accom- 
plished by  means  of  positive  mechanism. 

This  machine  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  any  other  machine,  nor  should  it  be 
called  a  mere  type-setting  machine.  To  see 
it  in  operation,  to  note  with  wonder  its  mar 
velous  performance,  one  who  understands, 
and  even  one  who  does  not  understand,  the 
method  of  type-setting  by  the  human  printer, 
would  call  the  machine  a  compositor  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  word,  as  it  performs  sim 
ultaneously  all  the  work  of  a  human  com 
positor.  In  an  apprenticeship  of  less  than 
40  days,  an  operator  has  set  86,121  "  ems' 
of  solid,  standard  nonpareil  in  eight  hours 
an  average  of  8515  "ems"  an  hour.  These 
figures  are  wonderlul  when  one  takes  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  the  average 
printer  of  to  day  sets  about  700  or  800 
"  ems"  an  hour  with  his  time  of  distribution 
also  considered.  The  machine,  as  has  already 
been  said,  distributes  its  type  while  it  is  also 
setting.  The  work  is  all  done  simul- 
taneously. 

The  machine  is  run  by  one-twelfth  horse 
power  and  is  now  in  private  practical  oper- 
ation at  Fifteenth  street  and  Western  ave- 
nue. It  is  probable  that  the  directory  of 
the  World's  Fair  will  offer  one  supreme 
prize  for  the  best  mechanical  invention  of 
the  age;  also  one  for  that  of  electricity. 
For  the  former  "  The  Paige  Compositor  " 
will  be  a  competitor.  That  it  will  be  the 
successful  one  is  instantly  and  unstintedly 
accorded  by  all  who  have  been  to  see  it. 

"  I  can  print,"  says  Mr.  Paige,  "a  200- 
page  book,  at  a  cost  of  $5,  in  twenty  min- 
utes. The  operator  has  only  to  watch  the 
keyboard  and  copy,  and  the  machine  will  do 
the  rest.  An  operator  can  average  three  or 
four  characters  at  each  touch  of  the  keys, 
and  this  machine  is  the  only  one  in  the 
world  for  which  there  is  no  excuse  for  an 
error  in  proof." — Chicago  Journal  of  Com- 
merce. 


G[00ID  [TiEyVLTH. 


Night  Air  and  Malaria. 

"  Ever  since  I  can  remember,  I've  heard 
changes  rung  on  the  necessity  for  sitting  in 
doors  at  night,  especially  in  malarial  dis- 
tricts. To  walk  about  much  in  the  evening 
was  deadly.  To  sit  on  the  porch  or  door 
step  was  to  take  one's  life  in  one's  hands, 
while  riding  or  driving  were  only  permitted 
as  matters  of  necessity,  and  the  team  gener- 
ally went  home  against  time,  in  order  to  get 
us  in  out  of  the  night  air. 

Now,  the  physician  comes  in  here  and  at- 
tends a  patient  suffering  from  a  malarial 
disease,  and  after  divers  and  sundry  other 
directions,  tells  us,  that,  whatever  we  do,  we 
must  not  shut  fresh  air  out  of  the  sick-room, 
even  at  night,  but  must  have  the  windows 
so  arranged  that  the  ventilation  will  be  as 
nearly  perfect  as  possible. 

Now,  this  is  a  malarial  locality,  at  all 
events  it  is  considered  so,  and  the  patient 
contracted  whatever  disease  there  may  be, 
just  here.  If  you  will  tell  me  what  differ- 
ence there  is  between  breathing  night  air 
indoors,  and  night  air  out  of  doors,  it  will 
relieve  my  mind  of  great  anxiety.  We 
would  no  more  think  of  spending  the  night, 
or  any  portion  of  it,  in  the  hammock  on  the 
porch  than  we  would  of  seeking  suicide  in 
any  other  direction,  and  yet  here  is  this 
medical  authority  insisting  that  we  bring 
indoors  the  very  elements  that  we  are  sup- 
posed to  stay  in  the  house  in  order  to  avoid. 

Now,  dont  understand  that  I  am  quarrel- 
ing with  anybody's  notion  on  the  importance 
of  fresh  air,  for  I  am  not,  but  I  am  trying  to 
make  up  my  mind  why  so  much  is  said 
against  spending  a  little  time  out  of  doors 
in  the  evening,  and  so  much  in  favor  of 
bringing  the  same  atmosphere  into  the 
house.  For  my  part,  I  think  that  a  great  deal 
of  the  danger  from  night  air  comes  from  the 
fact  that  people  go  out  without  sufficient 
wrappigs.  I  think  that  I  could  spend  half 
of  my  evenings  on  the  piazza,  and  not  re- 
ceive the  slightest  injury,  if  I  protected  my- 
self in  a  proper  way,  but  I  should  wear  a 
cloak  as  thick  as  the  one  I  use  in  mid-win- 
ter, and  should  keep  a  hood  or  light  shawl 
over  my  head  all  of  the  time.  I  once  spent 
a  season  in  one  of  the  worst  malarial  dis- 
tricts I  ever  knew.  It  was  confidently  pre- 
dicted by  every  one  who  knew  me,  that  I 
would  have  malaria-fever,  because  I  insisted 
on  sitting  out  on  the  porch  of  evenings,  but 
I  always  put  on  a  jacket,  and  then  wrapped 
myself  in  a  mackintosh  with  a  hood  pulled 
over  so  as  to  cover  all  but  my  face.  I  didn't 
catch  cold,  nor  did  I  have  an  ache  or  a  pain 
either  that  season  or  the  next.  Almost 
every  one  around  there  had  ague  and  chills 
and  fever  and  aches  of  all  sorts,  but  I  assure 
you  that  the  sick  ones  were  those  who  went 
out  without  wrappings,  and  always  declared: 
"Oh,  it  won't  hurt  me  to  go  out  a  little 
while;  I  never  take  cold;"  but  they  took  the 
consequences  ofjiieir  imprudence,  and  some 
of  them  paid  flMffeir  folly  with  their  lives. 
This  and  similar  experiences  have  fully  sat- 
isfied me  that  it  is  less  what  you  do  than  the 
way  you  do  it,  which  preserves  the  health; 
therefore,  I  am  going  to  obey  the  doctor's 
orders  and  open  the  windows,  but  they  will 
not  be  the  windows  of  the  sick-room.  I 
shall  let  in  the  air  to  the  other  rooms  first, 
and  ventilate  entirely  in  what  you  might  call 
a  secondary  fashion.  I  shall  also  take  the 
precaution  to  put  an  extra  blanket  over  the 
sufferer,  or,  what  is  often  better,  a  very 
thick  linen  sheet,  which  is  a  more  complete 
protection  under  such  circumstances  than 
the  heaviest  blanket." — New  York  Ledger. 

A  Purer  Chloroform  than  has  yet 
been  available,  by  virtue  of  its  purity,  is 
claimed  to  be  produced  by  the  Swiss  scien- 
tist, Pictet,  by  a  process  of  artificial  refriger- 
ation that  precipitates  a  quantity  of  delete- 
rious impurities.  It  is  moreover  claimed 
that  the  physiological  effects  of  the  impuri- 
ties removed  by  Pictet's  process  when  iso- 
lated have  been  such  as  to  show  their  dele- 
terious quality  beyond  doubt.  If  this  be  all 
as  stated,  the  use  of  chloroform  in  surgery, 
the  benefits  of  which  are  simply  incalculable, 
may  become  free  from  some  dangers 
hitherto  attending  its  administration.  The 
use  of  intense  cold  for  purifying  and  separ- 
ating chemical  substances  is  still  in  its  in- 
fancy, though  for  the  extraction  of  menthol 
and  similar  substances  from  essential  oils  it 
has  been  for  some  years  employed. 


The  number  of  persons  who  approve  of 
cremation  seems  to  be  steadily  increasing. 
From  the  report  of  the  Cremation  Society 
of  Englahd  lor  1891,  we  learn  that  in  1885, 
the  first  year  a  crematorium  was  used,  only 
three  bodies  were  sent  there;  in  1886  the 
number  was  10;  in  1887,  13;  in  1888,  28;  in 
1889,  46;  in  1890,  54;  and  during  last  year, 
99- 
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BROWN,  CRAIG  &  CO., 

Oan.  Af  anti  Pacilio  Coait, 

508  California  Street, 

San  Francisoo, 
Oal. 


DOS'!  Wm  TO  HE  101  Ell 


INSURES 


Reliable  Agents  "^'^It 


STANDING  GRAIN. 


EVERYWHERE. 


f 3,243,000. 


BROWN,       k  CO 

&eS-U8  OalUornU  StrMt, 

■AN  rKAHOISOO 


>5> 


Protect  Your  Trees  irom  Sunburn,  Borers, 
Rabbits,  Etc.,  by  Using^ 

THE  PACIFIC  TREE 
PROTECTOR 

(Patent  applied  (or) 
AT  A.  eO-^T  OF  FHOjH  1  CT. 
TO  »  CTS.  PER  TRKB. 

I'  is  the  only  Perfect  Tree  Protector, 
atd  ig  beiog  used  by  many  of  the 
Largest  Growers  in  the  United  ''tates. 
Waterrroof,  adjustable  and  coDvenieDt. 
Saves  time  aod  trnuble  and  expanse. 

Write  (or  samples  of  above;  also  (or 
samples  and  catal^^gue 

FAY'S  PATENT  MANILLO 
LEATHER  ROOFING, 

CEaLING,  SIDING.  SHEATHING  AND  CARPETING. 
Easy  to  acply— ju«t  the  thing  (or  Hou  es,  Barns,  Ice 
Houses  and  Outbuildings — Dtirable  and  Cheap. 

PACIFIC  ROLL  PAPER  CO., 

PACIFIC  COAST  AGENTS, 
80  and  3S  Firat  Htreet.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Liebold  Harness  Co. 

110  McAIIIatar  St.,  San  Franclaco. 

Elegant  Hand-Made  Buggy  Harness.  All 
Styles  cf  Harness  on  Hand. 

Send  for  Pescrlptive  Price  Lists. 


GALE 

BAKER  ^'^'^  HAMILTON 
""f^^FRANClSCO-SAORAMENTQ , 


Postmasters  S 


are  re'iuwited  Ui  }m  sure  and  notify  us 
vhen  this  paper  m  not  taken  from 
their  offloe.  If  not  stopped  promptly 
thtrmgb  mgnagbi  or  otiier  mlihapl,  4«  oa  tba  (afor  us 
writ*  acalo. 


Deering  Mowers. 


STRONGEST    OONSTRUOTION,    LARGEST    WHEELS,  WIDEST 
TREAD,  SUPERIOR  CUTTING  APPARATUS. 


LIGHTEST  DRAFT.     LARGEST  VARIETY  OF  SIZES. 


BETTER  THAN   ANY  OTHER.    BETTER  THAN   EVER  BEFORE. 


Call  on  Deering  Agents  for  Deering 
Mowers  and  Genuine  Deering 
Repairs. 

WM.  DEERING  &  CO., 

I  f    BLUXOME  STREET,        SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Look  out  for  new  addrew  next  week. 
Writs  for  copy  of  "  Grass,  Grain  and  Gain." 


S.  P.  TAYLOR  PAPER  CO. 

Paoer  Mannfaclnrers  aid  Dealers. 

FRUIT  PAPER! 

LlnlDK  Paper  o(  erery  descrtptton  for  Dried 
Fruit  Boxes. 

BAISIM  WRAPS  ANM   SWB.\T  PAPKRS. 
Uanllla  and  Straw  Pafer  In  Rolls  and  Bhteta. 

Manufaoturera  of  "Eairle"  Pap«r  Baga 
41 «  Olay  StrMt,  San  FraaciM*, 


m 


RARE 


HAVE  TOU  OUR 

CATALOGUE  ? 

We  have  the  Largest  OoI« 

leoiion  o( 

Fruits,  Palms, 
Ferns,  Economic 
Plants  and 

NEW  PLANTS, 


From  the  FODB  CORN  BR  8  of  the  Earth,  grown  for 
sale  In  the  U.  8.  No  nursery  like  ours.  Supply  Oaa- 
tomera  all  orer  the  Whnl«  World,  by  MAIL,, 
EXPRESS  or  FBKIOBT. 

REASONER  BROS., 

VvUblUhad  18W.  ONKOO,  FLOBIDA. 


BOOKS  OF 


III  III  ^ 


N8TRUCTI0N 


FOB  THE 


PICHARDSON'S  NEW  METHOD. 

Over  600,000  copies  sold.  Price,  American  fingering, 
$3.C0.   Foreign  fingering,  (3.00. 

MASON'S  PiANOFORTE  TECH>ilCS. 

The  embodiment  of  the  eminent  author's  prrgressive 
deas  with  regard  to  TOUCH,  TECHNIQUE,  LEGATO 
PLAYING  STACCATO,  ACCENTUATION,  etc.  With 
valu»ble  chapters  on  MENTAL  DISCIPLINE,  or  the 
MIND  IN  PLAYING,  RHYTHM,  VELOCITY,  etc  The 
best  work  puolished  for  teachers  and  advanced  itudeots. 
Price,  W-60. 

MA^QN  &  HOADLEY'S  SYSTEM  FOR 


BEGINNERS. 

With  either  American  or  Foreign  fingeiiog.  Priae, 
American  fingering,  $3  00.   Foreign  fingering,  (3.00, 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY 
IVIETHi)D. 

In  three  parts;  price  etch,  tl.60;  complete,  tS.OO.  Two 
editions,  American  and  foreign  fingering. 

PETER'S  ECLECTIC  PIANO. 

Over  800,000  copies  sold;  price,  $S.OO. 

BELLAK'S  ANALYTICAL  METHOD. 

Price  in  paper,  Tt  cents;  in  boards,  tl  00. 

WINNER'S  EUREKA  METHOD. 

The  latest  book  issued,  with  illnst ration!  o(  hand  posi- 
tions. Paper,  76  cents;  boards,  tl.OO. 

Any  book  maCed,  peeipald,  (or  retail  prio*. 

OLIVER   DITSON  COMPANY, 

453-463  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO., 


ORANGE 
CULTURE 


A  Practical  Treatise  by  T.  A.  Garey 
giving  the  results  of  long  ex  eri- 
■  ooe  in  tjouthern  OalKomia.  IM 
pages,  cloth  bound.  Sent  postpaid 
at  reduced  price  o(  76  eta.  per  oopv. 
DEWEY  PUB.  00. ,  230  Market,  S.F. 
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BECK  FRUIT  EVAPORATOR 

Thia  unequaled  apparatus  is  constructed  on  a  new  and 
novel  principle,  by  which  its  capacity  (or  rapid  and  uni- 
lorm  evaporation  of  fruit  is  attained  to  a  degree  that  is 
wonriertul.  It  creates  a  rapid  and  continuous  current  of 
hot  air  and  distributes  it  equally  and  uniformly  over 
every  portion  of  the  (rnit  surface,  carries  off  every  par- 
ticle of  moisture  as  fast  as  extracted  and  leaves  the  fruit 
bright  and  clear  and  of  excellent  flavor. 

Send  (or  circulars.  Address 

T.  &  W.  A.  BECK, 

Wataonville. 


THIS  COMPLETE   KIT   OF  TOOX.S 

Send  (or  No.  16  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

TBDHAH.  EOOKEB  0  CO.,  San  Francisco. 


unTiyr  hercules 

8as  and  Gasoline 


POWER 


ENGINES 


  Have  fewer  parts,  and  are 

^m^^mamm^mmw  therefore  less  likely  to  get  out 
of  order  than  any  other  gas  or  gasoline  engines  now 
built.  Just  light  the  burner,  turn  the  wheel,  and  It 
runs  all  day.  

MAKES  NO  SMi:i<I.  OB  DIBT. 

No  double  or  false  explosions,  so  frequent  with  the 
unreliable  spark. 


For  Simplicity  it  Beats  the  World. 

It  Oils  Itself  Automatically, 

No  Batteries  or  Electric  Spark. 

It  runs  with  a  Cheaper  Grade  of  Gasoline  than  anyi 
other  Engine. 


FOB  DESCBIPTIVK  CIECULABS  APPLY  TO 

PALMER  &  REY,  Manufacturers, 

San  Francisca.  Cal.  and  Portland,  Or. 


BEST   TREE  WASH. 

"OreenbanK"  98  degrees  POWDERED  CAUSTIC 
ROI>A  (tests  60  810  rer  cent)  recommended  by  the 
highext  authorities  in  the  State.  Also  Common  Caustic 
H'Mlik  and  Pota»h,  etc.,  for  sale  by 

T.   W.  JACKSON  CO.. 
Manufacturers'  Agents, 
104  Marlrwt,  Sr..  anrt  R  Onllfomla  St-.  8.  F. 


DBWBY  dl  UO.,  PATBNT  AOBINTS,  220 
Uwk«l8t>i  B«Q  rranoiaco.   IleTktoi,  13  Fiont  St 


THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY, 

  PATENT   OWNERS  OF   

NOBEL'S  DYNAMITE,  NOBEL'S  EXPLOSIVE  GELATINE.  NOBEL'S 

GELATINE-DYNAMITE,  AND  THE  JUDSON  IMPROVED  POWDER. 

Beat  aad  StroMKM*  ExpIoalTca  1m  tlie  World. 

CTTJIDSOIsr  leOWIDER. 

The  only  Reliable  and  Efficient  Powder  for  Stnmr>  and  Bank  BlaatlBC  Railroad  Contractors  and  Farmers 
use  no  other.  An  otbera  IMITATE  oar  tilttnt  Powder,  ao  do  tbey  Judaon.  by  maBafacturlnv 
a*  Inferior  article. 


The  Giant  Powder  Oo.  having  built  Black  Powder  Works,  with  all  the  latest  improvements,  at  Clipper  Gap,  Placer 
County,  known  as  THE  CKiIPPER  9II£<I.S,  offer  this  powder  and  guarantee  it  the  best. 

CAPS  and  FUSE  at  Iioweat  Ratea. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY.  30  California  St..  San  Francisco. 


No  story  need  be  told  of  the  Cyclone  or  of  the  number  that  have  been  sold.  They  can  be  seen  working  in 
every  inhabited  part  of  the  Pacific  Slope  whilst  hundreds  are  exported  every  year. 

The  Cyclone  mill  is  not  an  experiment,  but  acknowledged  by  all  who  have  used  it  to  be  the  most  powerful  and 
durable  mill  on  the  market. 

It  is  simple  in  construction,  has  no  cogs  or  complicated  gearing  to  get  out  of  order.  Has  only  three  principal 
bearings,  heavily  babbited  boxes  and  self  oiling  apartments. 

The  wheel  and  vane  of  the  Cyclone  (which  are  the  most  durable  parts  of  any  solid  wheel  mill)  are  made  strong 
and  of  well  seasoned  wood  finished  with  the  best  lead  and  oil  which  neither  blister  in  the  sun  nor  is  consumed  by  rust 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  to 

Pacific  Manufacturing  Company, 

575  MISSION  ST.,  SAN  FSANCI8C0.  CAL. 
Manufacturers  and  Jobbers  of  Windmills,  Pumps,  Tanks,  TUBULAR 
WELL.  TOOLS.  Pipe.  Pittinsrs.  Etc..  Etc 


GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION, 

SHIPPINGS  COMMISSION  HOUSE, 

OFFICE.  108  DAVIS  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Wareboaee  and  Wharf  at  Port  Oosta. 


CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED. 

Money  adveuiced  on  Grain  In  Store  at  lowest  possible  rates  of  Interest. 
Fall  Oargroee  of  Wbeat  famlebed  Shippers  at  short  notice. 

ALSO  QBDESS  FOR  QRAIN  BAGS,  Agricaltaral  Implementi.  Wagoni.  Groceries 
and  Merchandise  of  every  description  solicited. 

E.  VAN  EVERY,  Manaflcer.  A.  M.  BSLT,  Aesistant  Manager. 


S.  W.  Corner  Kearny  and  Montgomery  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 

Free  Ooaoh  to  and  From  the  House.  J.  W.  BROKER,  Proprietor. 


^  QI'RAY  I2!!!l  FRUIT  TREES  I  VINES 


Wormy  Fruit  and  Leaf  Blight  of  Apples,  Pears.  Cherries,  CyPCI  ClflD  ^PKAYINO 
(Jripe and  Pot&to Rot,  Plum  Cnrcnfia  prevented  by UBinK  CAUtLOlUn  OUTFITS. 
PERFECT  FRUIT  ALWAYS  SELLS  AT  COOD  PRICES.  Cataloffno show. 
ins  all  InjarionBinBectB  to  Frnlts  mailed  free.  I,nr«rc  tttock  of  Rriiit  Trees,  Vines* 
«n<l  If  orrv  t'lnntM  at  Hottoin  i-ricea.  Addreu  WiU.  S'HAUAn  aulncr.  lllA. 


Tl 


All 


SEND  FOR   DESCRIPTIVE  PAMPHLET  FRSES- 

How  to  Acquire  Bookkeeping  and  Business  within  100 
Hours— A  Rare  Chance. 
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Agency.  Wo  have  able  and  truBtworthy  Associates  and  Agents  In  Washington  and  the  capital  cities  of  the  principal 
Datlons  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  et'itorlal,  scientific  and  Patent  Liw  Library,  and  record  of  original 
cases  In  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can  bo  offered  homo  inventors  i)y  other  agoncies 
th«  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful  practice  before  tlie  Office,  and  the  fronuent  examination  of 
patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  patentability  of  Inventions  brought  before  us,  enables 
OM  often  to  glra  advloa  whUh  will  save  Inventors  the  expenieof  applying  for  Patents  upon  lovuntlonB  which  are  not 
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DALTON  BROS., 

Commission  Mercivants 

 AMD  DIALKUl  IN  

CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON  PRODUCE. 

Green  and  Dried  Fmits, 
Grain,  Wool,  Hides,  Beans  and  Potatoes. 

Advances  made  on  Oonaignmenta. 

808  ft  810  Davis  St.,         San  Fraaoiico 

[P.  O.  Box  1B86.1 
J^Oonalgnments  Solleltad. 


ALLISON.GRAY&CO. 

601,  508,  505,  507  St  509  Front  St., 
And  300  Washington  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

GREEN  and  DRIED  FRUITS, 

POUI.TRT,£6GS,OA1HK,6BAIN,FRODUOB 
AND  WOOL. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

General  Commission  Merchants, 

SIO  California  St.,  S.  F. 

Uembers  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange, 


O'Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal  advances 
made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of  interest. 


WETMORE  BROTHERS. 

Commission  Mercliants. 

GREEN  AND  DRIED  FRUIT,  NUTS, 
PRODUCE,  POULTRY,  EGGS, 
HIDES,  PELTS,  E1C. 

CONSIGNMENTS  SOLICITED.    PROMPT  RE?rURNS. 
418,  415  Si  417  Washington  St., 

(P.  0.  Box  2099.)  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


(BSTABLISBU)  1864.) 

GEORGE  MORROW  4  CO., 

HAT  and  GRAIN 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 
89  Olay  Street  and  28  Oonamerolal  Street 

■am  FBAHOUOe,  CAIi. 
JV  SHIPPIHQ  ORDERS  A  SPBCLALTT.'m 


EVELETH  &  NASH, 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  Dealers  In  Fruit,  Produce,  Poultry,  Qame,  Egga 
Hides,  Pelts,  Tallow,  etc.,  422  Front  St.,  and  221,  283 
S2G  and  227  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco. 


GRANGERS'  BANK 

OF  CALIFORNIA, 
SAN    FBANOISOO,  OAL. 

Incorporated  April,  1874. 


Aathorlxed  Capital  $1,000,000 

Capital  paid  np  and  ReserTe  Fand  800.000 
Dividends  paid  to  Stockholders...  780,000 

OFFICEKS. 

A.  D.  LOGAN  President 

I.  C.  STEELE  Vice-President 

ALBEKT  MONTPELLIEB  Cashier  and  Manager 

FRANK  Mcmullen  secretary 

General  Banking.  Deposits  received,  Gold  and  Silver. 
Bills  of  Exchange  bought  and  sold.  Loans  on  wheat  and 
country  produce  a  speoialty. 

Jannarv  1  IRP2  *  HONTPRTXTRR.  Manager. 

JAUES  U.  HATEN.  THOMAS  E.  HATEN, 

Notary  Public. 

HAVEN  &  HAVEN, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELORS  AT  LAW, 

No.  080  Oalifornla  Street, 

Telephone  No.  1746.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL 


WELL 


PIIPPI  I  p        Kind,,  Water,  e<u.aH 

tng,  WInd&Steam  Mach'y.  Encyclopedia  2So, 

■The  American  Well  Works,  Aurora, IIL 
11-i3S.Canai-St.,CHICAGO,ILL.  I         .  ..  - 
fou  Stkbkt.  DALLAS.  TEXAS  r  BranohHtmm. 
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Market  Review. 


San  Francisco,  May  25, 1892. 
Fickle  weather  has  contributed  no  little  in  demor 
alizing  general  trade,  and  until  crops  are  assured  It 
now  looks  as  if  no  great  improvement  can  be  ex- 
pected. In  farm  products,  trading  is  light.  Wool 
and  fruits  are  moving  fairly  Iree.  In  the  local  mar- 
ket money  is  easy,  but  complaints  are  at  hand  from 
Interior  points,  of  a  growing  scarcity  of  available 
lunds.  It  is  cUdmed  that  crop  requirements  will  be 
quite  large. 

Grain  Futures. 

Liverpool. 

The  following  are  the  closiog  prices  paid  for  wheat  options 
per  ctL  for  the  past  week: 

May.     June    July.     Aug.  Sept. 

Thursday   osOSfd   6s08Jd   6<09Sd   6sli.id  6aMd 

Friday   6309|d   BslO  d   Ball  d   7sOO  d  TsOOjJd 

8ataid*r   6slOid   bslOfd   GsUid   TsOOid  7s')0-id 

Monday  6sl0^d  6809id   6sl04d    6sll  d  bslljd 

Tuesday  6s  8id  63O9  d  BslO  d  63II  d  6sllid 

The  following  are  the  prices  for  California  cargoes  for  off 
coast,  nearly  due  and  prompt  shipments  for  the  past  week. 

Market 

O.  O.     P.  S.     N.  D.     for  P.  S.  Weather. 
Thursday  ..3680d    36s  d    363  d        Iiactife.  Fine. 

Friday  36s6d    36s  d    3f;8  d        Slow.  Warmer. 

Saturday ..  3636d    363  d    36s3d       Higher.  Showery. 

Monday  36s6d    368  d    36s  d       Quiet.  Fine. 

Tue«diiy....363  d    35s9d    363  d       Easier.  Fine. 
To-day  s  cablegram  is  as  follows: 

Liverpool,  May  35.— Wheat— Is ot  much  demand.  Cali- 
fornia spot  lots,  7s  4d;  oS  coast.  36s;  just  shioped,  36s  9d; 
nearly  due,  3os  9d;  ca  goes  f  If  coase,  steadily  held;  on  pass- 
age, market  seems  tirm>-r;  Mark  Lane  Wheat,  steady;  French 
country  markets,  very  firm. 

New  York. 

The  following  shows  the  closing  prices  of  wheat  for  the 
past  week: 

Day.  May  June  July  Aug 

Thursday   15''   loOJ     1511  150| 

Fnday   l^Ji   154|     15H     I  44 

Saturday   152i   152i     153i  1521 

Monday   150^   lfO|     151|  150^ 

Tuesday   151^   15  4     153i  152 

The  following  are  to-days'  telegram : 

New  York,  May  25.— Wheat— 91i  for  May,  911  for  June, 
92c  for  July,  91i  for  August,  91c  lor  Septembr  and  93ic  for 
December. 

CHICAGO,  May  25.- -Wheat- 83Jc  for  July. 

San  Francisco. 

WHEAT. 

Buyer  Season.  Buyer  Aug.   Seller  1892. 
H        L.       H       L.       H.  L. 

Thursday  1484  1474   

Friday   147}     147    IMf  1404 

Saturday   .... 

Monday  147      144|    Urf  140J 

Tuesday  U3i     141*      142     142      139|  139i 

The  following  are  to-dsy's  recorded  sales  on  Call: 
Wheat- Morning  Informal   Session  —  Buyer  season,  400 
tons,  Sl.42i;  30U,  .§1.43;  100,  $1  43 J.   Seller  1892-2U0  tons, 
$1.39J  ^  ctl.   Afcemoon   Session-  Seller  1892,  200  tons, 
?1.39i;  100,  «1.39i  ^ctl. 

BARLEY. 
Buyer  Sea'on.   Seller  Season.  December. 
H.        L.         H.      L.         H.  L. 

Thursday  'Xi      95i    100}  100 

Friday  *964     954    101  1004 

Saturday  

Monday  •954      951    lOOJ  lOOi 

Tuesday  "944      93|    luO  994 

•New  Crop. 

The  following  ara  to-days'  recorded  sales  on  On  11. 

Barley -Morning  Informal  Session -Seller  1892,  new,  100 
tons,  94ic;  100,  94|c  1^  ctl.  Begular  Session- Buy i^r  season, 
40U  tons,  94c;  100,  94}c;  2u0,  94ic;  700,  95c.  Seller  189?,  new, 
100  tons,  96|c;  200,  'Joio.  October,  200  tons,  97*c;  900,  97ic; 
SflC,  87ic  9  ctl.  Afternoon  Session-Seller  1892,  new,  100 
tons,  95ic  $  ctl. 


Markets  by  Telegraph. 

Eastern  Wool  Markets. 

New  York,  May  23. — There  was  an  earnest  attend- 
ance of  buyers  and  a  larger  volume  of  sales  would 
have  resulted  at  the  seaboard  if  supplies  had  per- 
mitted. Receipts  of  western  are  detained  by  the 
floods,  and  wet,  cold  weather  in  Virginia,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio  and  New  York  has  delayed  shearing. 
The  most  prominent  feature  ot  the  quotations 
In  this  between  clip  period  is  the  readier  sale 
of  wool  at  the  old  figures  than  for  some 
time  past.  The  toae  for  old  or  new  is 
not  above  55  cents  cleaned.  This,  with  the  rates  ob- 
tained for  Texas  here,  and  California  in  Boston,  does 
not  as  vet  indicate  much  buoyancy  in  the  new  clip. 
Australian  has  a  steady  sale.  It  would  be  well  if 
home  growers  were  to  copy  the  careful  marketable 
preparation  of  this  product.  Freedom  from 
spiritings  and  tags  makes  a  great  difference  in  buy- 
er's views.  Woolen  goods  are  in  good  shape,  there 
being  a  few  cancellations  in  orders  for  men  s  fabrics. 
Sales  at  New  York,  .548,000  domestic  and  330,000  for- 
eign. Boston  sold  1,772, (jOO  domestic,  of  which  206,- 
000  were  new  spring  California  at  17@19c.  and  150,000 
ditto  to  arrive  to  a  manufacturer  at  private  terms; 
also  .'>38,0OO  foreign,  331,000  of  which  were  Australian. 
Philadelphia  reports  good  inquiry,  but  a  very  limited 
supply  on  hand. 

Eastern  Dried  Fruit  Markets. 

Nkw  York,  May  23.— Peaches  and  prunes  are  hard- 
ly in  wholesale  offerings;  prices  are  as  strong  as  be- 
fore. Haisins— Dealings  are  not  in  a  large  way,  but 
are  quoted  better  with  more  confidence.  A  few  lines 
ot  layers  at  51.35(^81.50,  and  if  boxed  loose,  81.10® 
$1.30.  For  outside  rates  the  quality  must  be  faultless. 
Selected  bags,  il^c;  fairly  decent,  3>^c.  Holders  ob- 
tain some  assurance  from  the  tB."A  that  Californias 
have  kept  steadier  than  Valencias  all  through  last 
summer,  though  the  latter  were  l@li^c  cheaper. 
Apricots  are  stiSer.  A  line  of  800  packages  brought 
lOc:  boxes,  10®r2c  for  prime  to  extra;  bags,  8%@10. 

N«w  York.  May  24  — Black  California  prunes  are 
reported  scarce  here.  The  Grayish  stock  01  50»,  sell 
at  'jyic  in  bags  and  9%c  in  boxes  from  second  hands; 
good  00s,  Oc;  708,  83^c;  80s,  7%c,  in  boxes. 

Eastern  Decidiious  Fruit  Markets. 

New  York,  May  2.3.— Cherries  brought  $5@5.50  a 
box.     A  (ample  of  fresh  Arizona-grown  apricots, 
small  but  handfiome,  were  shown  by  Sgobel  &  Day 
Eastern  Hod  Markets. 

Nrw  York,  May  23.— Most  of  the  week  there  was 
merely  enough  brewers'  demand  to  verify  prices.  At 
the  f:l'/se  a  better  feeling  was  apparent,  as  deliveries 
on  e^)Qtracti  are  expected  to  be  less  Interruptive. 
Best  Slate  "Jl's,  '28/?>2'Jc;  Pacific,  28;  other  grades,  23® 
27.  Options  are  dull;  July,  26c  bid.  The  English 
market  is  strong. 

EnRllsli  Hop  Markets. 
Mark  I>ane  hxpresn,  May  9:— (;oii«iderabl»  activity 
Is  visible  in  the  English  plantations,  poleing  being 
In  progress  flverywhere,  and  even  stringing  In  a  few 
instances.  The  shorts  have  come  away  quite  strong 
and  healthy,  and  if  we  escape  late  frosts  there  will 
be  a  fair  pr<jspect  for  bine.  Planters  seem  u>  be  en- 
tering up<jn  another  Rea.son  In  a  very  hopeful  spirit. 
Inasmuch  as,  even  should  there  be  a  large  crop 
grown,  prices  are  pretty  sure  to  rule  goo<l  on  account 
of  the  clone  wav  In  which  stocks  of  all  kinds  have 
been  med  up,  leaving  no  surplus  to  carry  over  for 
another  year. 


Miscellaneous. 

New  York,  May  23.— Lima  Beans— The  supply  Is 
less  pres^ng;  choice  are  firmer  at  $1.75  per  bu>hel  for 
spot.   Mustard  seed  holds  its  improved  condition. 


General  Remarks  and  Statistics. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receiots  of  produce  at  this  port  for  7  days  ending  May 
23,  '9i,  were  as  follows : 

Flour,  qr.  ska  100.210:Bran,        sks    5,197 

Wheat,  ctls    21,475  Buckwheat  ' 


7,451 


Barley, 
Rye, 

Oats,       "    28 

Corn,      "    770 

•Butter,  "    1,563 

do  bxs    6i> 

do  bbls 

do  kfgs   23 

do  tubs    4 

do  J  bxs    230 

tCheese,  ctls   1,027 

do    biB   1 17 

Eggs,    doz    46,910 

do      "  Eastern   71,610 

Beans,  sks   31,433 

Potatoes,  sks 

Onions, 


MiddUngs   "   2,105 

Chicory,  bbls    110 

Hop',  "   

-    ■    1,846 

...  1,568 
104 

....236,650 
....  2,m 


ton 


Wool, 
Hay, 

Straw,  .... 

Wine,  gals  .... 

Brandy,  "   

Raisins,  bxs  .... 

Honey,    cs  . . . . 

Peanuts,3k3  , . . . 

Walnuts  '  .... 

Almonds "   

Mustaid  "   

Flax       •'  .... 

19,313  Popcorn  "   

36  121 1  Broom  corn,  bbls 


2U0 
'89 

"si 


ijverl'd,  260  ctls.    t  Overland,  136  ctls 

Receipts  Outside  of  California. 

The  receipts  of  certain  articles  of  produce  from  Oregon, 
Washington  and  other  distant  points  compare  as  follows . 

July  1,  '9j  to  July  1,  '91  to 
May  23. '91.     May  21, '92. 

Flour,  }  sks   361.999  444.457 

Wheat,  ctls   1,371,926  1,280,415 

Barley,    "    269,912  65,602 

Oats,      "    347,S32  419,183 

Wool,  bales    6,409  7,383 

Hops,     "    455  431 

Bye,  sks     210  3,498 

Potatoes  sks   lOO.OST  137.742 

Arrival  of  New  Wheat. 

The  first  carload  of  new  wheat,  crop  of  1892,  ar- 
rived at  Port  Costa  on  May  23d.  The  wheat  was 
raised  on  the  farm  of  J.  M.  and  O.  B.  Kimberlin, 
Kimberlina,  Kern  county.  This  mates  the  third 
year  in  wliich  the  Kimberlins  have  outstripped 
their  competitors  in  the  race  to  get  new  whaat  into 
market  fi  I  St.  In  the  present  instance  their  consign- 
ment was  of  inferior  quality,  the  berry  being  very 
small  and  very  badly  pinched.  The  carload  was  sold 
on  'Change  by  auction  and  purchased  by  the  Del 
Monte  Milling  Company  at  the  fancy  price  of  $1.52>^ 
per  cental.  In  each  year  there  is  more  or  less  com- 
petition to  secure  the  first  lot  of  new  wheat,  and  the 
prices  paid  have  no  bearing  whatever  on  the  local 
market.  Last  year  the  fi  1st  lot  was  also  purchased 
by  the  above-mentioned  company. 

The  following  shows  the  first  arrivals  o£new  wheat 
and  prices  paid  for  the  same: 

Year.  Month.  Price. 

1859  July  14  $1  90@2  00 

1860  July  3    1  50@1  55 

1861  July  24   1  50@1  62 

1862  July  11   1  62(dl  65 

1863.  June  25   1  50@1  60 

1864  July  9    2  80@2  95 

1865  June  12    2  20(a)2  25 

1866  June  25   1  50@1  60 

1867  June  17   1  65@1  70 

1868  June  18   1  90@2  00 

1869  June  15   1  40@1  46 

1870   June  9    1  70@1  80 

1871  June  23    2  30@2  37 

1872  June  10   1  80(A1  85 

1873  June  7  (ViUejo)   1  76@1  80 

1874  June  11  1  65@1  67 

1875   June  2  (Vallejo)  1  65(Sil  67 

1576  June  9  (Oakland)   1  75(a  

1877  June  2  (Vallejo)   2  40@.... 

1878  June  13   1  70@.... 

1879  June  20   1  65(a)  

1880  June  24  *1  0O@.... 

1881  June  7    1  25(!jil  40 

1882   -  -  - 

1883  

1884  

1885  

1886  

1887  .... 

1888  

1889  

1890  

1891  

1892  


 July  6    1  67(<? 

 June  19   1  65(^1  70 

 June  20  (Port  Costa)   1  42@  

 June  2    1  42ca  

 June  5    1  30@  

 June  10  (Port  Costa)   1  76®  

 June  15  (Wheatport)   1  31}  

 May  24   1  37J  .... 

 May  20   1  30   

 May  25  (Port  Costa)  t2  02i  

 May  23  (Port  Costa)  1  52i  .... 

•Very  inferior  quality. 

fSold  by  auction  at  a  fancy  price,  actually  worth,  by 
sample,  about  $1  65.  It  was  Soaora,  rather  pinched  and 
somewhat  mixed  with  barley.  It  came  from  the  Kim- 
beriena  farm,  Kero  Co.  In  1890  the  first  consigmnent 
also  came  from  Kern  Co. 

Cereals. 

The  second  general  memorandum  on  the  wheat 
crop  of  1891-92,  issued  by  the  Government  of  InHia, 
says:  In  the  Punjab  at  the  end  of  January  the  area 
under  wheat  was  reported  to  be  6,918,400  acres,  or  a 
falling  off  of  1  8  per  cent  from  the  area  reported  at 
the  end  of  1890-91,  and  2  9  percent  from  that  shown 
in  the  first  forecast  for  1891-92.  In  the  north-western 
provinces  and  Oudh  the  area  as  reported  at  the  end 
of  December  last  was  4  per  cent  more  than  last 
year's  area.  In  Bombay  the  area  in  British  districts, 
including  Sind,  is  about  12  1  er  cent  below  last  year's 
area  and  the  average,  while  the  Native  States  figures 
show  a  decrease  of  10  to  21  per  cent  respectively.  In 
the  Central  provinces  the  area  under  crop  is  below 
the  normal  area,  while  in  Berar  the  crop  area  is  es- 
timated at  884,104  acres.  In  Bengal  the  area  sown 
with  wheat  has  fallen  short  of  the  normal  by  about 
25  per  cent,  and  of  last  year's  area  by  about  15  per 
cent.  Condition:  In  the  Punjab  the  crops  have  in 
many  places  suffered  from  drought,  and  at  the  date 
of  report  it  was  feared  that  if  rain  continued  to  hold 
off  the  crop  would  be  a  very  poor  one.  In  the  north- 
western provinces  and  Oudh  there  has  practically 
been  no  frost,  and  damage  from  rust  is  but  slight. 
The  crop  is  said  to  be  probably  the  best  that  has 
been  seen  for  some  years.  In  Bombay  the  condition 
of  the  crop  is  fair  to  average,  except  in  the  South 
Deccan  and  Karnatic,  where  almost  the  whole  of  the 
unirrigated  crop  has  been  lost  or  greatly  injured  by 
drought.  In  the  north  of  the  central  provinces 
condition  is  good,  in  the  Narbudda  Valley  districts 
about  average,  in  the  southern  districts  and 
Chattisgarh,  however,  it  falls  short  of  the  average 
by  a  third.  In  Berar  the  condition  is  not,  on  the 
whole,  satisfactory,  while  in  Bengal  half  an  average 
crop  Is  the  most  that  can  be  expected." 

London  cables.  May  25,  report  as  follows:  Wheat 
and  Hour  on  passage  to  United  Kingdom,  2,784,000 
qrs;  Continent,  1,275,000.  Imports  of  wheat  Into  the 
United  Kingdom  during  the  past  week,  233,000  qrs; 
Hour,  213  000  bbls. 

In  the  local  wheat  market  futures  have  been  ham- 
mered on  Call  to  lower  ranges.  The  general  appear- 
ance of  the  market  indicates  that  a  strong  bear  con- 
tingent is  at  work  to  force  prices  down,  for  ►o^r  our 
advices  from  abroad  and  also  from  the  East  do  not 
warrant  low  prices;  the  only  thing  favorable  for 
lower  ranges  Is  the  low  price  of  silver  which  admits 
ot  importations  into  England  of  Indian  wheat  at  a 
considerably  less  range  in  values  than  imports  of 
wheat  from  gold-using  countries  can  be  made  at. 

In  the  sample  market  wheat  is  reported  lower. 
This  decline  is  largely  due  to  heavy  oflerlngs  of  old, 
by  disgusted  holders.  With  more  sellers  in  the  mar- 
ket, buyers  were  not  slow  In  bidding  down;  being 
able  to  purcha.se  here  at  lower  prices,  they  offered 
cargoes  lor  prompt  shipment  on  the  Liverpool  mar- 


ket at  slightly  lower  figures,  which  has  a  temporary 
bad  effect  on  wheat  cargoes.  The  engaged  tonnage 
in  port  for  old  and  new  crop  loading  continues  to  in- 
crease. The  diseng^ed  tonnage  In  port  is  kept  up 
to  over  the  100,000  tons  register  mark. 

Crop  advices  from  the  country  are  uniformly  favor- 
able. The  hot  weather  in  the  past  week  did  not  do 
any  damage,  owing  to  its  short  continuance  and  cool 
weather  since.  Ills  quite  generally  claimed  that 
the  prwent  cool  weather  will  cause  the  grain  to  be 
plumper  and  heavier.  Farmers,  as  a  rule,  report 
very  spotted  crops,  more  so  than  ever  before  known 
which  makes  it  difficult  to  form  a  fair  estimate  of 
the  probable  outturn. 

The  barley  market  shaded  off,  but  toward  the  close 
it  exhibits  a  firmer  tone.  Cooler  weather,  it  is 
claimed,  will  put  back  harvest  work,  and  as  the  sup- 
ply of  old  in  the  State  is  ligbt,  dealers  are  slightly 
more  anxious  to  buy  for  Immediate  wants.  (k}ol 
weather  is  against  brewing  barley,  although  holders 
are  firm  in  their  views  under  the  belief  that  the 
available  supply  of  that  grade  in  this  State  is  light; 
barely  enough  to  meet  the  requirements  before  new 
will  be  available  for  use.  Feed  barley  for  delivery 
In  next  month  is  more  or  less  in  buyers'  favor. 

Oats  hold  to  strong  prices  under  light  rtcalpts, 
lessening  stocks  and  a  good  demand.  It  is  quite 
generally  claimed  that  the  outturn  in  this  year  will 
be  less  thau  it  was  In  1891.  This  will  be  particularly 
the  case  up  north  where  rains  interfere  with  out- 
door work. 

Corn  shows  more  strength  with  a  general  advance 
along  the  line.  The  available  supply  in  this  State  ia 
said  to  have  largely  entered  iato  strong  hands. 

Rye  is  very  dull. 

Feedstuff. 

Considering  the  excellent  natural  feed,  the  demand 
for  ground  feed  continues  active.  With  moderate  re- 
ceipts and  a  fair  demand,  both  bran  and  middlings 
have  been  advanced.  Feed  meal  commands  a  higher 
range  of  values. 

New  hay  put  in  an  appearance  the  past  week.  The 
quality  was  poor  and,  with  forced  sales,  low  prices 
liad  to  be  accepted.  Haying  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  State  is  general,  but  in  the  central  and  coast 
counties  it  nas  only  fairly  commenced,  owing  to 
more  or  less  cloudy  and  foggy  weather  in  many  dis- 
tricts. There  is,  or  at  least  as  far  as  the  writer  knows, 
no  desire  among  large  feeders  to  contract  for  large 
quantities  for  future  delivery,  unless  offered  induce- 
ments. Farmers,  as  a  rule,  prefer  to  take  chances  in 
getting  better  prices  than  to  sell  at  buyers'  present 
views. 

Live  Stock. 

The  market  for  bullocks  appears  to  be  slightly 
firmer.  A  warm  wave  in  the  past  week  caused 
butchers  to  "go  slow"  in  buying,  fearing  that  an- 
other warm  wave  might  set  in  at  any  time.  The 
Reno  (Nevada)  Gazette  reports  heavy  shipments 
from  that  place  to  Oregon;  in  one  day  21  cars  were 
loaded  with  bullocks  for  Portland  alone.  Mutton 
sheep  steady,  as  are  block  hogs. 

Dairy  Produce. 

Hot  weather  for  four  days  in  the  past  week  not  only 
softened  butter,  but  also  softened  the  market,  for 
under  strong  selling,  prices  shaded  off  fully  one  cent 
a  pound.  The  manufacture  of  butter  in  this  State 
and  in  Nevada  is  exceptionally  large,  with  the  grade 
more  uniform  and  better.  Feed  has  been  most  ex- 
cellent, while  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  cows  milked.  During  the  hot  spell  of 
weather  there  was  little  packing,  but  with  cooler 
weather  it  is  again  being  largely  carried  on,  both  in 
the  city  and  country. 

Cheese  drags  at  lower  prices.  It  now  looks  as  if 
the  bottom  for  the  better  grades  has  been  reaehed. 
It  is  said  that  some  quiet  buying  is  going  on.  The 
buyers  will  hold  for  better  prices,  and  to  keep  the 
cheese  sound  and  sweet  will  shellac  them. 

Eggs  are  strong  for  strictly  choice  fresh  laid.  The 
hot  spell  of  weather  is  succeeded  with  cooler  weather, 
which  causes  Eastern  eggs  to  come  to  hand  in  better 
condition.  Eastern  eggs  have  this  season  sold  along- 
side of  Californian. 

Vegetables.  ' 

The  quotations  for  old  potatoes  are  withdrawn- 
only  new  crop  potatoes  will  from  now  on  be  quoted. 

The  receipts  of  potatoes  are  only  fair  for  the  season 
of  the  year.  Shipments  to  distribution  points  at  the 
East  are  free.  The  backward  season  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  will  give  us  a  market  later  in  the 
season  than  we  would  otherwise  enjoy. 

Onions  are  slow  for  both  old  and  new. 

In  garden  stuff,  the  market  is  well  supplied  with 
beans  and  peas.  Tomatoes,  summer  squash  and 
other  spring  vegetables  continue  to  decUne,  as  re- 
ceipts of  all  kinds  are  increasing. 

Fruit. 

On  Friday  the  first  apricots  of  the  season  came  to 
hand.  J.  R.  Collins  and  E.  Fisher,  Vacaville,  were 
the  shippers.  The  first  figs  of  the  season  were  re- 
ceived on  Saturday;  they  were  sent  in  by  J.  H.  Tag- 
gart,  Yuma,  Arizona.  M.  L.  Madden,  Tulare  county, 
sent  the  first  peaches  of  the  season  to  market. 

Strawberries  advanced  the  past  week.  Longworths 
sold  as  high  as  $15  a  chest,  but  to-day  the  outside 
figure  was  $12.  Free  receipts  of  other  fruits,  with  de- 
clining prices,  are  against  them,  currants  are  com- 
ing in  freely,  with  a  strong  probability  that  prices 
will  have  sunk  to  a  sufficiently  low  level  by  the  mid- 
dle of  next  month  to  admit  of  canners  entering  the  > 
market.  Cherries  made  another  bad  break.  To-day 
$1  was  the  top  for  choice  black.  Receipts  are  very 
large,  and,  with  its  continuance,  canners  will  be  able 
to  soon  enter  the  market  as  buyers.  Cherry  plums 
are  coming  in  sparingly,  yet  prices  are  shading. 
Gooseberries  are  coming  in  fairly  freely.  The  quality 
is  good.  Raspberries  are  scarce.  There  is  a  growing 
conviction  that  when  the  weather  grows  warmer, 
fruits  will  mature  rapidly,  which  will  cause  some 
difficulty  to  handle  the  riper  kinds  at  fair  prices. 
Apricots  are  small  and  generally  poor. 

Limes  and  lemons  are  firm,  with  the  former  selling 
at  a  decided  advance.  Oranges  sold  at  one  time 
at  an  advance  on  outside  quotations,  but  toward  the 
close  they  shaded  off  under  free  receipts. 

The  dried  fruit  market  is  well  cleaned  u)»;  only  odd 
ends  and  trashy  stuff  are  to  be  had.  Peaches  and 
apricots  are  in  good  request  at  a  slight  advance. 

The  market  is  being  cleaned  up  of  raisins;  all  poor 
and  inferior  stuff  is  being  worked  off;  choice  to 
extra  choice  are  scarce.  Stemless  grapes  are  wanted 
at  3  to  m  cents  ^  ft. 

Wool. 

The  market  at  the  East  does  notshow  any  material 
change.  Our  market  is  quoted  at  a  slight  advance 
for  the  more  desirable  clips.  The  advance  here  is 
accepted  as  an  evidence  that  the  grades  ot  the  better 
conditioned  clip  is  more  acceptable  than  they  were 
in  last  year.  Sales  have  been  made  at  Rod  Bluff 
of  1300  bales  at  a  flat  price  of  19  cents  ft.  This 
indicates  a  range  of  from  17  to  20  cts.  ^  ft.  This 
purchase  was  for  shipment  to  the  East. 

In  hops  trading  is  light  owing  to  the  light  avail- 
able supply  of  old.  We  are  not  advised  of  any 
contracts  drawn  for  new  crop  delivery.   Both  buy- 


Live  Stock. 


BEEF. 

Stall  fed  FJ®  - 

Graxs  fed,  ettra  — 

First  quality   5  (g  — 

Hwcond  quality  4J®  — 

Third  quality  4  @ 

Bulls  smd  thin  Cows.. .2  & 
VEAL. 

Range,  heavy  5  @ 

Do  light    6  a 

Dairy  6  e 


MUTTON. 

Wethers   7  ®— 

Ewei   6J®— 

Do  Spring   8  @— 

HOGS. 

Light,  V  lb,  cents.  ...  11%  — 

aumyj  4i«*  - 

Feeders   3  4 

Stock  Hogv   3Kd  - 


ers  and  sellers  are  paying  particular  attention  to 
crop  prospects  on  this  coast  and  also  abroad. 

Green  almonds  are  hard  tfj  sell  even  at  low 
prices. 

Miscellaneous. 

From  reliable  advicen  up  to  May  25,  the  tallowing  nun- 
mary  tonnage  movament  ia  campiled: 

^On  the  way—.  ,— In  port—, 

1892.          1891.  1862.  189J. 

San  FraoclBCO  219,6^7      319,220  •1145,761  60,177 

Ban  IMtgo                  18.861       16,477  2,708   

San  Pedro                 11,389       10,297  ....  "1 

Oregon                       28,941       34,383  17,262  !'13,nS 

Puget  Sound   17.800       39,408    J 

Totals  291,6»8      419,785        165,731  81,639 

•Engaged  for  wheat,  1892, 19,503;  1691,  33,185  tFor  new 
crop  loading,  16,849 

T«e  Btatlfltics  of  produce  exports  from  this  port  from 
July  lat  to  May  18tb,  compiled  from  the  man  reliable 
sources  aggregate  as  follows: 

1891-92.  1891-91. 

Wheat,  ctla  12,481,556  12,726  251 

Flour,  bbls   954,932  1,082  781 

Barley,  cth   1,008,783  34o,83B 

Poultry  is  gradually  settling  to  lower  pricM 
under  free  receipts  and  more  liberal  aupplies  of  fruit 
and  vegetables. 

Bdans  are  lower,  with  Limas  breaking  the  most. 
Our  advices  indicate  that  the  crop  of  Limas  will  be 
short,  owing  to  a  logsened  planting.  More  atten- 
tion was  given  by  farmers  this  year  to  planting 
white  beans,  particularly  the  smaller  varieties. 

Honey  is  in  light  supply.     Advices  from  the 
southern  part  of  the  State  indicate  a  light  crop. 
Foreign  Grain  Review. 

London,  May  16.— The  Mark  Lane  Hxprem.—U  is 
the  opinion  of  experts  that  there  will  be  a  short 
yield  of  wheat.  The  farmers  are  clearing  away  their 
reserves,  and  owing  to  heavy  supplies  unprece- 
dented sales  were  made  at  low  figures.  Foreign 
wneat  was  also  largely  offered.  White  dropped  Is 
6d.  Oats  and  maize  are  dearer  and  barley  is  cheaper. 
To-d\y  foreign  wheat  advanced  Cd  on  Ameriocin 
sales. 

Prices  Current. 

GENERAL  PRODUCE. 


Extra  choice  In  good  packages  (etch  an  advance  on  top 
qauwttoiis,  wmle  very  poor  (rr»de«  stU  leea  than  the  lowa. 
qaotatlons.  Weduesday,  iLais  26,  1892 

BEANS  AND  PEAS.      1  FLOUK. 

B«»o,  ctl  2  00  @  2  20  Ultra,  City  Mills  4  65  »  4  75 

Butter   2  50  (8  3  03  .DoOountryMilis  4  50  a  4  75 


lupertLne.           2  75  @  3  10 

NUIB-JOBBINO. 

Walnuts,  OaL  &>  4  (9 

Do  Ofaoice   6  @ 

Do  paper  shell . .  7  (a 

Almonds,  aft  shl.  10  @ 

Paper  shell   12  @ 

HardBhea   6@ 

Urazil   64® 

Pecans  smalL . .  U  @ 

Do  la«e   14J(g 

Peanuts   Ijg 

Filberts   10J@ 

Hickory   7  ' 


Pea  2  20  ®  2  70 

Bed   2  00  @  2  20 

Pink   1  90  @  2  05 

Small  White  . .  2  20  (g  2  35 
Large  White. ...  2  20  @  2  4» 

Lima  1  70  ®  2  05 

Fid  Pea6,blkeye  3  UO  @  3  30 

Do  gttm   1  50  @  2  75 

Do  NUes   1  30  @  1  40 

8pUt   4  50  <a  5  50 

BUTTER. 
CaL  Poor  to  faii.tt)  15  @  — 
Do  good  to  choice  17  CO  — 
Do  Giltedged...    —  @  19 
Do  Creamery  roUs  —  @     19  Chestnuts  . 
Do  do  Giltedge. .  — 
Eastern  — 

CHEESE. 
Oal,  cholee  mild    —  1 
Do  fair  to  good  7 
Do  gilt  edged..  — 
Young  America    —  I 

EGGS. 
Oal.  ranch,  doz.     18  1 
Dodo  selected..     —  1 

Do  store   17  S  — 

Eastern   17  @  » 

FEED. 

Bran,  ton          17  50  @18  50 

feedmeal  26  50  @29  00 

Qr'd  Barley....  22  50  @24  00 

Uiddlhigs  20  00  (321  50 

Oil  Cake  Meal..  ^25  00 

Manhattan  Food  ^  cwt.  7  50 
HAY. 

Wheat,  per  ton.  11  00  @  — 

Do  choice   @'4  00 

vTheat  and  OatslO  00  Stl2  00 

Wild  Oats  10  00  @  

Cultivated  do.. 10  00  @  [l-urkeya,  Gobl'r 

Barley  In  00  (§12  M  |Tuikeya,  Henii.. 


f 
13 
16 
3 
12i 


20 


21 


8  00  @10  00 

60 


Alfalfa 
Olover  

Straw  bale   45  @ 

GRATN.  ETC. 
Barley,  feed,  ctl.     95  @  — 

Do  Choice   1  (jO  ®  — 

Do  Brewing  . . . .  1  Oaif  — 
Do  do  Choice...  1  07ig  — 
Do  do  Giltedge..  1  16  @  — 
Do  Chevalier....  1  06  @  1  40 
Dodo  Giltedge..  1  45  (g  1  50 

auokwheat   —  @ 

Oom,  White....  1  37J@  — 
Yellow,  large...  1  33  <g— 

Do  smail   1  36i(a— 

Date,  milling....  1  46jt^ 
Feed,  Oholoe....  1  43|1 

Do  good  1  35  (8 

Do  fair   1  30  @ 

Surprise   1  60  @ 

Black  Oal   1  15  fa  — 

Do  Oregon         1  30  @  — 

Gray   1  27ia 

Kye   1  37  J  ,^  — 

Wheat,  milling. 
GUt  edged....  I  50  @  — 

Do  Oholoe   1  47i@  — 

Do  fair  to  good. .  I  45  @  — 
Shipping,  oho'oe  1  45  @  — 

Do  good  1  42i@  — 

Do  fall  1  40  #  - 

Common  1  36i'a  — 

Sonora   1  36i^  I  45 

HOPb. 
1891  Choice  to  Ex.  25 
Fair  to  Good...  22 


nm  16 

ONIONS. 
Silver  Skin,Cholce 

per  ctl   1  75  @  2  00 

Fair  to  Good. . .  1  00  (»  1  50 

Cut   50  @  - 

New  Reds   m  @  70 

POTATOES. 
Early  Boe,  ctl.     60  @  85 
Do  do  in  boxes.     84  (a  1  25 
Burbank  Seedling. —  — 
Do  d )  Oregon. .  1  00  Q  I  SB 

River  Beds   45  @  60 

Garnet  Chiliea  .     80  (S  9J 
POULTRY. 

Hens,  doz   6  00  @  8  00 

Roosters.old  6  50  ^  8  00 

Do  young   8  00  @18  00 

Broilers,  small. .  2  00  a  B  50 

Do  large  4  10  @  6  60 

Fryers   6  00  @  8  Oj 

Ducks   5  00  @  7  UO 

Geese,  pair          1  25  (3  I A 

Goslings    1  25  @  IW 

"     ■        ~  "  17  «  19 

14  @  16 


Manhattan  Egg 
Food  e  cwt...  11  50  @  — 
PEG  VISIONS. 
OaI.Bacan,he'V7,B>  9ia  — 

Medium   Ibfs  — 

Light   12  @  - 

Lard   9  (§ 

Oal.  Sm'k'dBeef  lli@ 
Hams,  Oal  salt'd    10  (3 
do  Eaetern...  12i@ 
SEEDS. 


11 


AUalfa  

12  a 

1  ]2i 

CHoTer,  Bed.... 

14  Q 

!  15 

20  C 

i  i 

1  4 

Mustard,  yellow 

m 
•i  c 

t  4 

do  Brown .... 

WOOL. 

8pki»o, 

18<)2 

Homb't&Hen'clBolO  @ 

20 

Sa«'to  valley  

S  Joaquin  valley 

16 

Oala'v*  F-th-U. 

15  % 

19 

Or<3gon  Eastern. 

12i| 

le 

do  valley  

So'n  Cioaet,  de(. . 

10  m 

12 

Nevada  (Slate). 

15  (g 

18 

HONEY. 

WhiteComb,2-tt) 

8  & 

11 

do  do  1-lb  frame 

18 

13 

White  extract'd 

7 

Amber  do 

1 

6 

—  Beeswax,  lb. 


Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

Choice  selected.  In  gooa  pacKsgee,  fetch  an  advance  on  the 
qaotatlons,  while  very  poor  grades  sell  less  than  the  lower 


quotations. 

Limes,  Mex  ....  8  00  @10  00 

Do  Cal   —  ®  — 

Lemons,  box          90  ^  3  9D 

Do  Sicily   5  00  @  — 

Oranges,  Seed- 
lings 

Redlatids         2  50  @  3  00 

Riverside  1  50  @  3  50 

Los  Angeles. .  1  50  ®  2  00 
Do  NaveU- 

Kedl  nds          4  00  @  5  00 

Los  Angeles..  2  50  @  3  90 

Riverside          3  09  @  4  00  iDo  green 

Duarie   3      4  00  Ifurmps,  ctl  

Oranges  frosted  and  poorlOabbage,  100  lbs 


Wedxksdav,  May  25, 18Sfi. 
Figs,  Arizona,^)     70  ®  — 
Apricots,  Prin- 

dle.  box   75  @  — 

Cherxies,  box 

Black   75  @  1  00 

Red. 

White   40  I 

Beets,  sk  

Carrots,  sk  

Okra,  dry,  Ik. . . . 
Parsnips,  ctl. . . . 
Peppers,  dry,  lb 


sell  at  a  decline  of  i$l(t$l  5(J 
per  box  on  the  above  quoto- 
tions. 

Strawberries,  per  chest— 

Longworth...  7  00  @1C  00 

Sharpness.... 
Gooseberries,  ^3 

pound  

Large  do  

Raspborries,  bkt 
Currants  pr  dr 
Peaches,  box. 


Garlic,  lb. 
Squash,  Sum,  bx 
Tomatoes,  box.  1  25  i_ 
Aaparagus,  bex  75  w  — 
Do  choice  to  ex.  1  50  @  — 
5  00  <8  8  00  ;Pea«,  gree»,  sk.     40  @  — 

Do  sweet   75  (g  1  21 

3i' Rhubarb,  box..  65  @  1  23 
6   String  Beans..       3  M  3i 

35  iDo  do  wax   2  @  4 

85  Uucumbars,  doz     50  (3  1  I 
0  Mushrooms 


2  @ 
4  @ 
20  M 

65  @ 
2  00  (a  2  I 


Cherry  Plum,dr  1  15  @    -  |Egg  Plant,  lb... 


10  I 
17i@ 


20 


Qrain  and  Wool  Ba^s. 


Calcutta,  spot   7K3  71 

Do,  June-July   7in  7} 

Wool  Bags   38$  38 


614 


pACiFie  i^uraid  press. 


Mat  28,  1892 


[fHE  Qhampion  Combined  "p  eaper  &  ]y[owER,  JJo.  4^ 

IF  YOU  HAVE  FIFTY  ACRES  YOU  SHOULD  HAVE  ONE. 

It  has  everywhere  met  with  the  most  brilliant  success  achieved  by  an  agi-icultural  machine.  It  is  simple,  strong,  light  draft,  easily  understood 
and  handled,  ready  and  capable  at  all  times,  complete  and  perfect  in  every  detail. 

This  machine  is  first  built  as  a  Mower,  and  so  arranged,  before  it  leaves  the  factory,  that  either  a  self-i-aking  attachment  or  dropping  attachment 
can  be  added  at  any  time.  These  attachments  are  fastened  to  the  machine  by  a  few  bolts  and  can  be  easily  and  quickly  attached  or  taken  off  by  the 
farmer.  The  machine  is  made  in  one  size — wide  cut,  five  feet.  It  is  the  most  powerful  cutter  ever  constructed,  enabUng  it  to  do  good  and  clean  work 
without  choking  or  breaking  in  especially  difficult  crops,  such  as  heavy,  lodged  grain,  flax,  sowed  corn,  etc. 

The  Champion  No.  4  Combined  Reaper  and  Mower 

Is  in  every  respect  a  combined  machine,  capable  of  cutting  grass  or  grain  as  well  as  any  Single  Reaper  or  Single  Mower.  To  change  it  from  one 
to  the  other  does  not  require  that  a  number  of  intermediate  gear  wheels,  etc. ,  etc.,  should  be  changed  so  as  to  increase  or  reduce  speed. 

The  Main  Driving  Wheels 

Are  of  cast  iron;  and  the  Main  Frame,  made  of  steel  bars  firmly  riveted  together,  is  supported  on  two  driving  wheels,  which  turn  upon  a  stationary  axle. 

The  Main  Frame 

Made  of  the  best  rolled  steel  and  firmly  riveted  together,  is  exceedingly  strong  and  durable.  The  boxes  or  journal  bearings,  made  of  malleable  iron 
flanged  to  fit  the  bars  of  the  main  frame,  are  bolted  to  this  frame,  insuring  perfectly  true  bearings,  and  they  will  always  maintain  their  relative  positions  • 

The  Main  Shafts  and  Drag  Bar 

Are  made  of  cold  rolled  iron,  possessing  great  strength  and  stiffness,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  highly  polished  surfaces  furnish  perfect  wearing  journals 

The  Knife  Pitman 

Is  very  long,  and  works  almost  on  a  straight  line.  It  is  connected  with  the  fly-wheel  by  means  of  a  universal  socket  and  ball  joint,  while  the  opposite 
end,  or  pitman  hook,  is  is  of  conical  shape,  fitting  into  the  eye  of  the  knife,  and  firmly  held  in  its  position  by  the  pitman  bolt  and  ratchet  nut. 

The  Rakes  and  Reels 

Are  absolutely  under  the  control  of  the  driver,  and  can  be  arranged  to  work  automatically  or  at  will ;  when  set  to  work  automatically  the  driver  can,  by 
the  use  of  a  convenient  device,  carry  the  gavels  around  a  corner  out  of  the  way  of  the^team  in  cutting  the  succeeding  round,  or  for  any  distance  where  the 
grain  is  light  or  uneven. 

The  Levers 

Are  conveniently  arranged  so  that  the  cutter-bar  can  be  instantly  thrown  down  to  the  ground  to  pick  up  badly  lodged  or  tangled  grain.  When  the 
cutter-bar  is  tilted,  the  rakes  almost  touch  the  ground,  and,  as  it  were,  lift  the  tangled  grain  upon  the  table.  Without  the  reaj)ing  attachment  this  ma- 
chine is  almost  .identical  with  the  Champion  Light  Mower,  and  does  the  work  equally  well.  For  the  farmer  who  raises  small  crops  of  grass  and  grain  and 
does  not  feel  able  to  buy  separate  machines,  this  is  decidedly  the  most  economical  implement  that  he  can  purchase,  as  the  Champion  No  4  is  the  only  ma- 
chine that  is  a  perfect  Reaper  any  Mower  in  one. 
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Grange  Mention. 

American  River  Grange. — Past  Mas- 
ter Daniel  Flint  reports  recently  the  pleas- 
ure of  meeting  this  Grange,  with  Past 
Masters  Steele  and  Webster,  Executive 
Committeemen  Walton  and  McConnell  and 
Doctor  Caples,  saying  that  they  "  were  out 
in  good  voice,  and  they  made  the  hall  ring 
with  good  Grange  ideas.  It  is  a  rare  thing 
to  get  so  many  Slate  officers  together  at  one 
time.  A  class  of  ten  was  instructed  in  the 
fourth  degree  by  your  humble  servant.  The 
officers  did  exceedingly  well,  the  choir  giv- 
ing us  soul-inspiring  music.  The  Matrons 
furnished  a  real  feast,  and  every  one  con- 
tributed some  pleasure  of  the  day,  by  either 
voice,  smiles,  good  looks  or  appreciation." 

Eden  Grange. — On  account  of  a  public 
sale,  this  Grange  will  not  meet  again  until 
Saturday,  June  4th.  The  question  box  has 
furnished  considerable  interest  lately,  and  at 
the  next  meeting  a  MS.  paper  will  be 
issued  for  further  entertainment  and  instruc- 
tion of  members. 

Merced  Picnic. — May  21st  Merced  and 
Calitornia  Granges  joined  with  two  Sunday- 
schools  in  a  picnic,  which,  considering  the 
high  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  was  a 
pleasurable  success.  The  Merced  and 
Athlone  Bands  furnished  music,  the  farm- 
ers' wives  and  daughters  made  lots  of  ice 
cream,  and  with  plenty  of  games,  races,  etc., 
a  lively  lime  prevailed. 

Cooperative  Legislative  Committee. 
J.  V.  Webster,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
Hppointed  at  the  last  session  of  the  State 
Grange  to  cooperate  with  representatives  of 
other  organizations  in  presenting  the  legis- 
lative needs  of  our  farming  and  industrial 
classes  to  the  candidates  at  the  next  general 
election,  and  asking  their  pledge  or  refusal 
to  vote  in  favor  of  the  same,  notified  the  bal- 
ance nf  the  Grange  Committee,  and  also  rep- 
resentative members  of  other  organizations, 
to  meet  at  the  State  Grange  Secretary's  of- 
fice oa  Monday,  May  23d.  There  were 
present  Past  Masters  Webster,  Steele  and 
Coulter  and  also  Past  Assistant  Steward 
Norton.  Legislation  on  the  subject  of  the 
election  of  United  .States  Senators  by  pop 
ular  vote,  in  favor  of  authorizing  the  organ- 


ization of  mutual  assurance  associations  and 
for  the  reassessment  and  collection  of  unpaid 
taxes,  was  adopted,  and  will  in  due  time  be 
printed  and  presented  to  all  legislative  can- 
didates. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  other 
representatives  were  present. 

Past  Master  Perry  of  Merced  Grange 
and  wife  were  in  San  Francisco  on  Monday. 


Our  Editorial  Visitors. 

Geo.  W.  Childs,  printer,  editor  and  pub- 
lisher "to  the  manner  born,"  is  one  of  our 
distinguished  editorial  guests  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Wra.  H.  Hearst,  proprietor  of  the  Ex- 
aminer, gave  the  N.  E. A.  a  generous  com- 
pliment in  placing  the  steamer  Ukiah  at 
their  disposal  and  furnishing  a  fine  lunch 
and  other  favors. 

Our  editorial  friends  from  beyond  the 
Rockies  are  as  wide  awake,  appreciative, 
and  happy  a  lot  of  excursionists  as  ever 
visited  our  coast.  The  editors  of  California, 
with  everybody  else,  it  seems,  have  extended 
them  a  hearty  grip  of  friendship.  Pres.  G. 
M.  Francis,  of  the  California  Association,  A. 
B.  Lemmon  and  Arthur  R.  Briggs,  Chair- 
man and  Secretary  of  the  Ex.  Com.,  Scipio 
Craig,  of  the  Sou  hern  Cal.  Association,  and 
Wm.  H.  Mills,  Vice-President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  are  leading  representatives  of  the 
many  who  have  excelled  in  their  able  efforts 
to  make  our  Eastern  visitors  heartily  wel- 
come and  comfortable  within  the  borders  of 
the  State. 

Patrons  and  farmers  generally  have  shown 
their  liberal  disposition  by  promptly  doing 
their  part  in  entertaining,  in  our  towns  and 
cities,  our  editorial  visitors. 

Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Carr,  of  the  Woman's 
Press  Association  of  California,  accompanied 
the  editorial  visitors  from  Los  Angeles  north- 
ward. 


The  Free  Reading  Room  of  the  Farmers' 
Alliance,  at  Santa  Barbara,  is  a  success, 
through  the  enterprise  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  E. 
Tousey  and  others. 

Two  Swedish  astronomers,  Lemstrom 
and  Trumholt,  are  reported  to  have  pro- 
duced artificial  auroras  by  means  of  a  net- 
work of  electric  currents  between  two  moun- 
tains. 


Agricultural  Fairs. 

state  Fairs. 

State.  Place  and  Sec'y.  Dite. 

Oregon,  Salem,  J.  T.  Gregg  S°pt.  12-17 

California,  Sacramento,  Edwin  F.  Smith. S^pt.  5-17 

Washington,  Spokane  Sept.  19-24 

Nevada,  Reno,  C.  H.  Stoddard  

Western  Washington  Industrial  Exposition,  Taco- 
ma  

District  Fairs. 
No.       Place  and  Sec'y.  Dite. 

1—  Oakland  Aug.  8-13 

2—  Stockton  

3  — Chino,  J.  D.  Sproul  

4 — Petaluma,  Dr.  Thos.  Macleay  

6— Los  Angelei  

7  -  Salinas  City.  J.  J.  Kelley  

8— Placerville,  Th"s.  Fraser  

9  -Rohnervilie  

10—  Yreka  

11—  Quincy,  Fred  Blinman  Oct,  3-7 

12 —  Ukiah,  R.  E.  Donohoe  

13 —  Marysville,  G.  R.  Eckart          Aug.  30-Sept.  3 

14 —  Santa  Cruz,  Oscar  L.  Gordon  

15—  Bakersfield.  J.  J.  Kelly  

16—  San  Luis  Obispo,  J  H.  Barrett  

17—  Grass  VaUcy,  I.J.  Rolfe  

18 —  Independence,  C.  W.  Craig  Sept.  27-30 

19—  Santa  Barbara,  H.  B.  Barstow  

20—  Auburn,  F.  D.  Adains  Aug.  30-Sept.  3 

21 —  Fresno,  J.  M.  Reuck  

22—  Escondido,  G.  M.  Dannals  Sept.  21-24 

23—  Concord.  F.  L.  Loucks  

25—  Napa,  D.  L.  Hackett  

26—  lone,  C.  T.  La  Grave    

27  -  Redding,  H.  R.  Hodson  

28 —Sin  Bernardino  

30- Red  Bluflr,  H.  R.  Hook  

3» — Huenerae,  T.  H.  Merry  

32 —  Santa  Ana,  W.  A.  Beckett  

33 —  Hollister  Oct.  3-7 

34 —  Susanville,  C.  E,  Emerson  Sept.  3-7 

35 —  Merced  

36 —  Vallejo  Aug.    . . 

37 —  Lompoc,  W.  I.  Nichols  Sept.  27-30 

— Glenn  Co.  Willows,  W.  V.  Freeman.  Aug.  9-13 

At  the  mouth  of  Nehalem  river,  on  the 
coast  of  Oregon,  is  washed  ashore  at  high 
tide,  a  substance  having  the  appearance  of  a 
mineral  and  the  qualities  of  fine  beeswax. 
It  is  also  found  on  shore  in  black  soil  where 
trees  are  growing,  at  considerable  elevations 
above  the  water.  It  is  sold  in  Astoria  at 
the  regular  price  of  beeswax.  It  belongs  to 
the  hydrocarbon  series,  allied  to  amber,  a 
fossil  remain  of  the  resinous  trees  of  the 
tertiary  age^  

Horseshoes  of  rubber  set  in  a  metal 
frame  are  said  to  be  useful  on  asphalt  or 
other  smooth  pavement. 


RABBIT-PROOF 

STOCK  FENCE! 

Cheap,  Darabic  and  Effective. 

Pickets  colored  red  by  boilings  in  a  chemical  paint  to 
preserve  the  wood.  We  make  it  2  ft.,  2i  ft.,  4  ft.  and  4t 
ft.  high.   Send  for  circulars  and  price  list  to 

JUDSON   MFG.  00., 

14  &  16  Fremont  St  San  Franoisco. 


The  above  cut  shows  a  section  of  the  Judson  2-ft. 
Rabbit-Proof  Fence.  By  stretching  barbed  wires  on  the 
posts  above  It,  It  will  turn  any  stock  whatever. 


ALAMEDA  STEEL  WIND  MILL, 


10, 12  and  14  ft. 

Cheaper  than  aa,v 
First-Class  Mill  in 
the  market. 

Every  One 
Guaranteed. 

No  beariofrs,  no 
springs,  no  wheels 
to  get  out  of  order. 
The  simplest  mill  In 
the  world. 

Agents  Wanted 


TRDM^N,  HOOKER  k  CO,,  Sal  Franclsco  or  Fresno 


Save  $40.00  on  New  $140.00 

fe^BICYCLES 

Vy^^^  V  We  will  deU  ver,  free  Of 

kfreigbt,  to  any  point 
■west  of  the  Rocky 
jMountalns,  perfectly 
r new  SI 40  grade,  cush- 

„   _     Ion    tire,  Referee 

Safeties,  hiRhest  prude,  for  8100.  Lists  Free. 
A.  W.  GUMP  &  CO..  Dayton,  Ohio. 


F.  H.  BQBKE,  626  llarket  St.,  F.;  Registered 
Holsteins;  winners  of  more  first  prizes,  sweepstakei 
and  special  premiums  than  any  herd  on  the  OoMt 
Pure  regrlstered  Berkshire  Pigs.   All  itraln*. 
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AT  THE  FRONT  AND  IN  THE  FIELD  FOR  1892. 


NEW 
MODEL! 


NEW 
MODEL 


NEW  MODEL  COMBINED  HARVESTER 


Fozi.  3.802,  "wxa?: 


THB  PROMINENT  FEATURES  OP  BEST'S  NEW  MODEL  ARE 

LIGHT  DRAFT,  HIGHEST  MECHANICAL  CONSTRUCTION,  AUTOMATIC  WIND  GOVERNOR,  THE  CELEBRATED  BEST'S  CLEANER,  THE  WONDERFUL  IMPROVED  HIGH 
DRIVING  WHEELS,  MADE  AFTER  THE  STYLE  OF  A  BICYCLE  WHEEL,  AND  THE  NEW  DRIVING  GEAR,  TEN-INCH  DRIVING  BELT,  BUT  ONE 
COUNTERSHAFT,  AND  ONE  GEAR,  DOING  AWAY  WITH  THE  EXPENSIVE  CHAINS  AND  GEARING  USED  BY  OTHER  MACHINES. 

And  a  Harvester  that  has  proved  itself  by  trial  and  use  to  be  "  The  Model  "  of  Combined  Harvesters  and  the  Oreat  Adjunct  of  the  California  Farmer. 


Send  for  Circulars.     Come  and  See  the  "New  Model"  for  1892. 


(dticational. 


Analytical  Chemistg  and  Assayers. 

ESTABLISHED  18S7  —  109^  COMMERCIAL  ST.,  LOS 
Argelea,  Cal.  We  have  Acted  up  tbe  beit  laboratory 
tn  Southern  California  and  are  prepared  to  make  Assays 
and  Analyses  of  all  MetaU,  Minerals,  Ores,  Waters,  Fer 
tilizers.  Etc    ASSAYING  TAUGHT. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

SurreyiDg,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 
723  MABKETST.,SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL. 
Open  All  Year. 
A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  President. 
Assaying  of  Ores,  Slfi;  Bullion  and  Chlorinatlon  Assay, 
t26;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.    Full  course  of  assajdng,  160. 
ESTABLISHED  18«4  ta"  Send  for  circular. 


HOPKINS  ACADEMY, 

OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA.  A  FIRST-CLASS, SELECT 
School.  Eirly  application  net'es  ary.  During  year 
1891-92,  TWENTY-FOUR  APPLICANTS  were  refused 
tor  waot  of  room.  Next  term  begins  August  2,  1892. 
W.  W.  ANDER.SON,  Principal. 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 

24  POST  ST.,  S.  F. 
T7H)B    HKVK^fTY  -  FTVB    I>OLLAR8  TBI8 

T  Collef?*  indtnicts  In  Shorthand,  Type  Writing,  Book- 
keeping, Telegraphy,  Penrnarnhlp,  Drawing,  all  the 
English  branches,  and  everything  jiertalning  to  business 
for  six  fnll  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers,  and  give 
individual  Instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  school  ha* 
It*  gradiULte<i  in  every  part  of  the  State. 
C7  Bind  cor  Ciiculk. 

E.  P.  UEALD,  Praaideol. 

C,  a.  Vih,\Xt,  8«cTeUr7. 


ACTV4^I.    BUSINESS  PRACTICE. 


LIFE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  CTS. 
Vaoations.  Day  and  Evrnins  Si88ioii» 

Ladies  admitted  Into  all  Departments. 
Address:   T.  A.  ROBINSON.  M.  A. .  President 


Money 


IN 


Not  if  the  farmer  throws 

it  away. 
Not  if  he  spends  an 
hour  on  a  row  of  on- 
ions, which  the  "Plan- 
et Jr."  Wheel  Hoe 
would  do  better  in  six 
minutes. 
Not  il  be  takes  half  an 
hour  to  "set"  his  old 
calfivator,  when  he 
could  change  a  "Plan- 
et Jr."  without  stop- 
ping his  horse. 
Not  if  he  wastes  his  seed 
in  sowing  thick,  and  then  his  time  in  thinning,  when  he 
might  save  b'>th  with  tie  new  Hill-Dropping  Drill. 
Money  lies  in  raising  double  the  stuff  at  half  tbe  cost. 
It  can  be  done. 


Farming 


The  "Planet  }'."  Catalogue  costs  nothing.  Doing 
without  it  is  expensive.    Write  for  the  latest. 

G.  Q.  WIOKSON  &  CO., 

3  and  5  Front  Street.  Sau  Pra-'cigco,  Cal, 


Tbe  Armstrong  Aatomatic 

PORTABLE 

EHOIHE  and  BOILEB. 

The  Best,  Lightest,  Cheapest 
Engine  In  the  world.  Can  be 
arranged  to  Burn  Wood,  Coal, 
Straw  or  Petroleum.  5  or  8  H.  P. 
Uouoted  on  skids  or  on  wheela 
WOOKWR  *  no     nsD  Franrliwio. 

FRUITEVhPORATOR 

I     II  V  I    I     THE  ZIMMERMAN 
-  -  -    .^1,^  Standard  Dlacbla* 

Different  iliai  and  prteai.  Illnitrattd  Oataloga*  fr««. 
TUB  BLYMYEU  lilON  WOHKtt  UU.,  Clnelnnatl,  O. 

JAAaB»L.INFOKTU,AKt..37MarlcolSt.S.F. 


rRTT*r/»  yi 


BROWNE' SI  Dewey  &  Co.'s  Scientific  Press 

Patent  Agency. 


-PATENT- 


SQUIRREL 
EXTERMINATOR. 


This  is  an  apparatus  for  burning 
straw  and  sulphur,  and  also  forces 
the  fumes  down  their  holes,  which 
never  fails  to  kill.  I  will  give  SlOO 
in  case  the  exterminator  does  not  kill 
(if  properly  appliedl  every  ground 
squirrel  that  its  deathly  fumes 
comes  In  contact  with.  Thousands 
are  in  use.  Price  $3.00.  Send  for 
circulars  to 

F.  E.  BROWNE, 

314  &  Sie  So.  Sprlnff  St., 
Li08  AoKeles,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA  STANDARD  FRUIT  DRIER 


Is  one  of  the  most  complete  inventions  for  drying 
RaUlns  and  Fraoes  by  steam  in  24  hours — oiher 
(rui's  less  time.  No  sulphur  or  potash  used.  Ret  ins 
all  syrup,  juice  and  flavor  in  original  purity.  Capacity, 
dries  from  75  lbs  green  fruit  to  20  tons.  Send  for  circu- 
lars. CALII^OBNl*  FRUIT  KVAFOKATING 
&  M'ir'G  CO.,  347i  S.  Sp  ing  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


ORANGE  CULTUEE  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

Now  that  the  interest  in  the  culture  of  :the  orange  Is 
extending  so  as  to  embrace  nearly  all  parts  of  the  State, 
a  book  giving  the  results  of  experience  in  parts  of  the 
State  where  the  growth  of  the  fruit  has  been  1  ingest  pur- 
sued will  be  found  of  wide  usefulness. 

"Orange  Culture  m  California"  "-as  written  by  Those 
A.  Garey  of  Los  Angeles,  after  many  years  of  practical 
experience  and  observation  in  the  growth  of  the  fruit. 
It  IS  a  well-printed  hand-book  of  227  pages,  and  treats  of 
nursery  practice,  planting  of  orange  orchards,  cultiva- 
tion and  irrigation,  pruning,  estimates  of  cost  of  planta- 
tions, best  varieties,  etc. 

The  book  Ig  sent  poet-paid  at  the  reduced  price  of  76 
cents  per  copy,  In  cloth  binding.  Address  DEWET  PUB- 
LISHINO  CO.,  Publishers  "Pacific  Rural  Press,"  220 
Market  St ,  San  Francisco. 


OtTR  U.  S.  AND  Foreign  Patent  Agenci 
presents  many  and  important  advantages  sa  i 
Home  Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of  long 
establishment,  great  experience,  thorough  sys- 
tem, intimate  acquaintance  with  the  subjects  o( 
i  inventions  in  our  own  community,  and  our 
most  extensive  law  and  reference  library,  con- 
taining oflBcial  American  and  foreign  reports, 
files  of  scientific  and  mechanical  publications, 
etc.  All  worthy  inventions  patented  through 
our  Agency  will  have  the  benefit  of  an  illustra- 
tion or  a  description  in  the  Mining  and  Scien- 
nno  pRESSr,  We  transact  every  branch  of 
Patent  business,  and  obtain  Patents  in  all  conn< 
tries  which  grant  protection  to  inventors.  The 
large  majority  of  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patents 
issued  to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have 
been  obtained  through  our  Agency.  We  can 
give  the  best  and  most  reliable  advice  as  to  the 
patentability  of  new  Inventions.  Our  prices 
are  as  low  as  any  first-class  agencies  In  tbe 
Eastern  States,  while  onr  advantages  for  Pacific 
Coast  inventors  are  far  superior.  Advice  and 
Oiroalars  free. 

DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents, 
•220  Market  St.,  Elevator,  12  Front  St.,  S.  P. 
TlXKPHONE  No.  658. 


Honiewives,  Attention! 

Two  new  flrst-ciags  Sewing  Machines  for  sale  cheap, 
win  be  sent  direct  from  wareroonis,  if  desired.  Address 
H.  F.  D.,  Box  2617,  San.Franclsco,  Cal- 


T.  DKWKY. 


W,  B.  KWKB.      OEO.  H.  STBONO. 


FOR  SALE. 


A farm  OF  188  ACRES  IN  ASHLAND,  OREGON, 
40  acres  In  Alfalfa  and  well  watered.    A  modern 
house  on  place.  Address 

J.  DeWITT  BUTTS, 

Ashland,  Oregoo. 
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Mat  2  ,189 


Challenge  Portable  Lever  Baling  Press. 


challenge  Continuous 

Bales^  Ooe  to  Two  Tons  an  Hour. 
Loada  10  to  16  Tons  iu  a  Car.  Bale 
WeiKbing  Attachment. 


Doable  Working  Baling  Frestes. 

Usei  no  door.'~  Easy  on  Man  and  Beast.  Turning  either 
hand  wheel  effects  tension  on  all  sides  at  once.  Is 
Steel  Lined. 


Steel  Wheels  With  5-inch  Tires  on  Truck. 


^  lo-^JUJ  J  ,   

'^•bt^W4f  ^ches. 


ASK  FOR  THE 
ORIGINAL 
BUCKEYE  MOWER 
AND  TAKE  NO 
OTHER. 
IT  IS 

THE  BEST  MOWER 
IN  THE  WORLD. 
EVERY  ONE 
GUARANTEED. 


THE  OLIVER  DERRICK. 


steel  Lined.      Weight  3600  lbs. 


Most  Powerful,  Rapid  and  Durable  Press  In  America. 

WITH  DOUBLE-ACTING  REBOUND  PLUNGER  POWER  and  QUICK  RELIEF  CONTINUOUS  BALE  CHAMBER, 

 WITH  

Bell  Attachment  which  rings  when  to  drr  p  In  Partition  Block  for  Hay,  Straw,  Moss,  Etc. 

Challenge  Double-Acting  Gontinnons  Baling  Press  BALE  WEIGHING  ATTACHMENT. 

By  the  use  of  pame,  each  bale  can  be  weighed  accurately  ai  it  passes  out  of  the  press,  which  is  very  desirable  when  wanting  the  correct  weight  of  each 
bale.  Being  attached  to  the  preas,  is  always  ready  and  no  trouble  to  move  it  about,  as  is  the  oase  when  using  a  platform  scale,  yet  it  is  just  as  correct, 
(warranted.) 

SEE  IT !        TRY  IT  !      AND  YOU  WILL  BE  SURE  TO  BUY  IT  ! 
EverythlDB  Ready  for  Work— Even  a  Fork  Wherewith  to  Feed  It. 

NO  STOPPING  TO  TIE.    NO  DOOE3  USED,  TO  BE  HANDLED  1,200  TO  2,000  TIMES  A  DAY. 


The  Best  is  the  Cheapest. 


Complete  With  the  Best  Bale  Weighing  Attachment. 


I>escx>i£>tl<:>z3.. 

The  base  ocuple;)  a  ground  space  of  8x14  feet,  mast  27  feet  high,  boom 
22  feet  long  Boom  is  suspended  by  flexible  steel  wire  rope.  Its  operation 
is  I  ositive  and  will  not  get  out  of  order.  The  boom  is  extended  (as  shown 
by  dotted  lint  8  in  cut)  by  simply  checking  a  chord;  when  load  is  dropped, 
boom  automatical  y  returns  to  its  normal  position. 
We  claim  for  this  machine: 

First— It  is  the  only  Derrick  having  an  extension  boom,  whereby  load 
can  be  deposited  at  any  point  on  a.very  large  rick. 

Second— It  is  the  only  Derrick  that  can  be  easily  and  quickly  folded  for 
transportation  Horse  used  for  hoisting  hay  can  elevate  mast  and  man 
can  lower  the  same. 

Third-It  is  the  only  THOROUGHLY  PRACTICAL  Derrick  on  the  market. 
It  is  well  made  of  good  material,  and  we  will  send  it  anywhere,  guarantee- 


.  PRICE. 


Agents  for  the  Challenge  Detached  Power  Press,  Challenge  Full  Circle  'TRlJrFORi 
Press,  Challenge  Belt  Power  Press,  Petaluma  and  Monarch  Presses. 

Celebrated  Randolph  Steel  Header,  Best  in 


AGENTS    FOR  THE 


-\7^JEL:E3N  B^XjXM-G-  YOXJJFL  TT/\  Y  XTSDE3 

TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO  S  PATENT  STEEL  WIRE  BALE  TIES. 

BETTER  THAN  WIRE  AND  CHEAPER  THAN  ROPE. 


the  World.    Buggies  and  Vehicles  In 
great  variety.    Agricultural  Imple- 
ments of  Every  Description. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


s'» FB.NCISCO.  TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO. 


FRESNO 


H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS 


MOWERS 


REAPERS. 
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A  Possibility  In  Pampas  Plumes. 

California  has  suffered  for  some  recent  years  because  of 
inactivity  in  one  of  her  most  esthetic  products.  The  capa- 
city for  this  product  at  the  East  seemed  limited,  though 
the  appetite  at  the  outset  was  alarming,  and  at  one  time  it 
looked  as  though  the  mesas  in  some  southern  counties 
might  become  vast  feather  beds.  Just  about  the  time, 
however,  that  the  common  people  comprehended  the  in- 
comes the  acute  were  securing  from  pampas  plumes,  the 
bottom  partially  dropped  out  of  the  business  and  those 
who  were  slow  to  get  the  grass  roots  into  their  fields  were 
very  fast  to  get  them  out  again.  The  fact  was  that  while 
the  plumes  were  new  at  the  East,  they  were  a  genuine 
sensation.  As  soon  as  all  the  mantel  vases  were  filled 
with  them  and  the  plumes 

had  gathered    dust    and  ,         ,  .  - 

flies  for  one  summer,  the  % 
housewives  unceremoni-  ^ 
onsly  ducked  the  dust  and  z 
fly  laden  things  into  the 
kitchen  stove  and  would 
have  no  more  of  them. 
Thus  our  great  hope  ended 
in  smoke,  so  far  as  the 
Great  Eastern  States  were 
concerned.  Still,  we  had 
the  world  for  a  market  and 
most  of  the  recent  product 
has  been  marketed  in  Eu- 
rope where,  it  is  said,  they 
are  used  in  home  decora- 
tions, in  street  parades, 
etc.  Germany  was  for  a 
good  while  the  largest 
buyer.  England,  Russia 
and  Italy  now  purchase 
large  quantities. 

But  the  latest  thing  is 
the  possibility  of  a  grand 
demand,  before  which  pro- 
ducers are  now  standing 
in  keen  expectancy.  An 
enterprising  Los  Angeles 
lady,  full  of  patriotism  and 
business-sense,  has  devised 
an  emblem  which,  under 
certain  conditions,  may  be- 
come of  sweeping  popularity  in  the  coming  Presidential 
campaign.  It  and  its  uses  are  described  as  follows:  At  one 
end  of  a  neatly  turned  stick  about  four  and  a  half  feet  long 
are  three  small  branching  sockets  of  tin.  When  the  stem  of 
a  plume  is  firmly  set  in  each  socket  there  are  three  long 
wavy  plumes  of  three  colors  spreading  in  fan  shape  from 
the  top  of  the  stick.  It  makes  the  most  novel  and  beauti- 
lal  device  of  the  kind  ever  conceived.  While  pampas 
plumes  have  been  talked  about  in  the  East  as  a  campaign 
emblem,  their  use  in  this  device  is  purely  a  Californian  con- 
ception, for  which  the  party  in  this  State  isindebted  to  the 
patriotic  woman  mentioned.  As  the  pampas  plume  is  a 
California  product,  so  soon  to  be  honored  nationally,  it  is 
fit  that  the  California  delegation  should  burst  on  the  East- 
ern view  bearing  Columbian  plumes  in  the  prettiest  de- 
vice that  has  been  suggested. 

This  emblem  is  supposed  to  be  singularly  appropriate  to 
the  nomination  of  the  "  plumed  knight,"  and  if  he  should 
make  the  race,  the  California  pampas  plume  might  again 
ride  the  crest  of  popularity,  as  well  as  ornament  the  top- 
knot of  the  party  worker.  In  that  case,  this  year's  crop 
of  plumes  would  sell  at  high  figures  unless  some  sharp 
Yankee  should  bring  out  bogus  plumes  at  low  figures. 
But  suppose  the  "plumed  knight"  should  not  be  in  it; 
then  teA  \a>  relate,  the  pampas  plume  would  perhaps  miss 
it«  laHt  chance  of  history, 


Southern  California  Farmers'  Institute.  —  The 
meetings  at  Pomona  on  Friday  and  Saturday  of  last  week 
were  very  well  attended  and  much  interest  manifested. 
There  was  an  abundance  of  material  in  the  form  of  essays 
and  discussions,  and  a  very  free  extempore  recital 
of  experience  and  observation.  Many  of  the  more 
practical  portions  of  the  proceedings  will  appear  in 
our  columns — some  of  them  will  be  found  in  this  issue. 
Hitherto  the  meetings  have  been  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  State  University  cooperating  with  a  County  Insti- 
tute organization  in  Los  Angeles  county.  At  last  week's 
meetings,  several  adjoining  counties  were  largely  repre- 
sented, and,  88  no  local  organization  had  been  undertaken 
in  these  counties,  it  was  decided  to  broaden  the  scope  of 
the  effort,  as  is  implied  in  a  change  of  name  to  Southern 


A  California-Bred  Holstein-Friesian. 

We  give  upon  this  page  a  portrait  of  one  of  the  most  nota- 
ble Holstein-Friesians  bred  in  California  from  distinguished 
imported  ancestry.  His  breeder  is  Frank  H.  Burke  of 
La  Siesta  Ranch,  Menlo  Park,  whose  exhibits  of  fine  stock 
at  California  State  and  district  fairs  for  some  years  back 
have  won  distinguished  honors.  Troy  Sedro  is  a  leading 
prize  winner,  and  it  is  claimed  that  he  has  never  been 
beaten  from  calfhood  up  to  the  fairs  of  1891.  In  three 
years  he  scored  11  first  prizes,  thus  adding  to  the  records 
of  his  sire  and  dam,  who  were  both  notable  beaters. 

Troy  Sedro  is  No.  13,894  H.  F.  H.  B.,  which  might 
mean  Herd  F.  H.  Burke,  if  it  had  not  earlier  been  accepted 
as  the  initials  of  the  Holstein-Friesian  Herd  Book.  Troy 

Sedro  is  the  son  of  Sedro 

_  ^   ,  _  (3168  H.H.  B.)  and  was 

I  calved  September  22, 1888. 
3  Sedro  was  by  Imported 
Herder  (2331  H.  H.  B.) 
whose  dam  was  Antje 
Laan,  with  a  Holland  rec- 
ord of  56  pounds  as  a  two 
year  old  and  64}  pounds  as 
a  three  year  old.  Troy 
Sedro's  dam  was  Edna  of 
Troy  (603  H.  F.  H.  B.) 
by  Violet  King,  out  of 
Violet,  a  champion  of  her 
day  both  in  the  prize  ring 
and  at  the  pail. 

Troy  Sedro  is  over  the 
average  size,  and,  as  the 
portrait  shows,  of  excellent 
proportions.  He  is  well 
backed,  very  handsome 
about  the  head  and  every- 
where symmetrical. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN   BULL  TROY  SEDRO  13,849   H.  F.  H.  B.  -  OWNED   BY  F. 


California  Farmers'  Institute.  This  will  admit  of  holding 
meetings  outside  of  Los  Angeles  county,  and  the  opportu- 
nity was  quickly  made  use  of  by  appointing  the  August 
meeting  at  Chino,  at  the  invitation  of  Richard  Gird.  This 
will  give  attendants  a  chance  of  a  most  impressive  lesson  in 
sugar  beet  culture,  for  the  great  beet  fields  and  sugar  fac- 
tory at  Chino  will  be  in  excellent  condition  for  inspection. 
The  meetings  in  August  will  have  full  programs  prepared, 
and  will  doubtless  attract  wide  attention  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

Fkuit  Prospects. — At  the  meeting  of  the  State  Horti- 
cultural Society,  reports  from  members  showed  generally 
a  fair  crop  of  peaches  in  the  interior,  and  light  along  the 
coast.  The  pear  crop  in  parts  of  the  northern  belt  and  in 
the  San  Joaquin  valley  was  reported  heavy,  bur,  light  in 
other  sections.  Apricots  were  reported  as  good,  but  the 
crops  of  cherries,  plums  and  prunes  light.  High  prices  of 
fruit  for  the  coming  season  were  predicted,  as  crops  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  were  injured  by  the  recent 
storms. 

Drought  in  Russia. — The  Russian  Imperial  Economic 
Society  reports  that  the  protracted  drought  has  caused 
serious  damage  to  grass,  and  there  is  damage  to  crops  in 
every  province.  J'armers  are  complaining  of  a  lack  of  pas- 
turage. The  society  recommends  the  storage  of  grain  and 
fodder. 


5  The    Law    Is  All 

4  Eight. — It  may  frighten 

j  our  Railway  Commission 

J  to  know  that  the  courts 

J  would  sustain  them  if  they 

—                       "  should  attempt  to  do  any- 

H    BURKE,   MENLO  PARK,  '^j"^"        .^^^  ^"^^ 

'  port  would  be  as  unwel- 

come as  the  finding  of 
work  by  a  tramp  who  is  hunting  for  it.  And  yet  that  is 
the  danger  they  must  incur  if  they  should  wake  up,  for  it 
has  been  done  in  Oregon.  Action  was  brought  in  Marion 
county  by  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  against 
the  railroad  to  compel  the  Southern  Pacific  to  accept  the 
schedule  of  freight  rates  adopted  by  the  Board.  The 
court  has  just  decided  the  case  in  favor  of  the  Board. 

Hay  in  Young  Orchard.— The  growth  of  hay  in 
young  orchard  has  been  usually  condemned  as  bad  prac- 
tice because  of  the  exceptionally  exhaustive  character  of 
such  a  crop  both  of  moisture  and  fertility.  It  is  not 
alone  the  moisture  lost  by  the  hay  which  is  deplored,  but 
that  which  is  lost  by  evaporation  from  an  uncultivated 
surface.  Another  danger  of  hay  or  grain  in  young  oi chard 
is  emphasized  by  a  telegram  from  the  Rotterdam  colony  in 
Merced  county,  where  a  field  fire  destroyed  twenty  acres  of 
pear  trees  belonging  to  W.  E.  Muller,  and  twenty  tons  of 
hay,  with  a  loss  of  $2,500. 

The  agricultural  appropriation  bill  was  completed  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  today,  and  it  appropriates 
$507,500  more  than  last  year;  $1,000,000  is  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  meat  inspection  law. 

The  Provident  Surgical  Society  of  London  distributed 
last  year  6223  artificial  arms,  legs,  teeth  and  noses.  One 
of  the  noses  was  brought  back  to  be  exchanged. 
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Agents  Wanted. 

It  is  proposed  during  the  current  year  of  1892  to  add  10,000 
names  to  the  subscription  list  of  the  "  Pacific  Rural  Press," 
and  to  this  end  an  agent  is  wanted  to  make  a  house  io  house 
canvass  in  every  county.  To  such  agents  liberal  terms  will  be 
given.  Applicant  should  state  what  territory  he  is  prepared 
to  cover  and  give  references  as  to  character  and  capacity  for 
the  work.  Any  man  or  woman  who  will  give  earnest  effort  to 
this  work  can  make  a  good  thing  out  of  it.  Address  the 
Dewey  Publishing  Company:  220  Market  Street. 


To  the  Public. 


The  assertions  and  opinions  of  the  "  Pacific  Rural  Press  " 
are  always  subject  to  review  by  its  readers.  Letters  to  the 
editor,  if  respectful  in  tone,  fairly  written  out  on  one  side  of 
the  paper,  in  fair  literary  form  and  reasonably  brief,  will  be 
received  and  printed.  The  editor  invites  communications  on 
all  matters  of  popular  interest,  subject  only  to  the  conditions 
above  set  forth.  It  is  designed  to  make  the  "  Rural  Press  "  a 
platform  upon  which  the  current  thought  of  the  State  and  coast 
can  address  a  large,  intelligent  and  highly  respectable  body  of 
citizens. 
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The  hot  wave  has  reduced  notably  the  mountain  snows, 
and  consequently  raised  the  rivers.  Through  the  San 
•Joaquin  valleys  the  streams  are  running  full,  and  the  San 
Joaquin  is  flooding  the  lowlands  in  the  lower  valley,  but 
this  is  expected,  and  the  only  effect  so  far  is  the  mois- 
tening of  lands  for  late  feed  and  summer  crops.  The 
Sacramento  has  been  very  high,  and  the  State  Capital  was 
saved  from  flooding  by  a  break  in^the  levee  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  where  some  damage  was  done  by  over- 
flow. 

These  floods  are  wholly  due  to  sun  water  and  so  far  have 
been  of  slight  injury.  The  reports  from  the  prairie  States 
of  storm  floods,  and  tornadoes  continue.  There  has  been 
great  loss  of  loss  of  life  and  property  in  Kansas  and  ad- 
Joining  States. 

Decoration  Day  was  generally  observed  on  Monday. 
Business  was  laid  aside,  and  exercises  proper  to  the  day 
were  held  in  all  parts  of  the  State. 


There  is  said  to  be  an  oaK  in  the  Imperial  Gardens  at 
St.  Petersburg  which  has  grown  from  an  acorn  taken  from 
a  tree  growing  near  the  tomb  of  "Washington  at  Mount 
Vernon.  It  was  planted  50  years  ago  by  George  Sumner 
of  Boston,  the  brother  of  Charles  Sumner. 


At  the  South. 

We  had  opportunity  during  a  flying  visit  to  Southern 
California  to  attend  the  Farmers'  Institute  at  Pomona  to 
observe  many  indications  of  the  industrial  activity  which 
is  pervading  many  southern  sections.  Naturally  we  saw 
most  of  Pomona  Valley.  The  development  of  the  region 
in  safe  and  varied  lines  of -agricultural  production  is  nota- 
ble. With  this  growth  also  come  many  manifestations  of 
progress.  The  Pomona  Board  of  Trade  is  an  exceedingly 
active  and  effective  body  and  places  the  stamp  of  its  work 
upon  many  important  measures.  Their  place  of  meeting 
would  do  credit  to  a  metropolis — in  fact,  the  State  Board 
of  Trade  in  this  city  is  not  so  well  housed.  Public  works 
at  Pomona  are  also  very  creditable  and  private  enterprises 
show  much  life  and  thrift.  A  public  park  covering  the 
sides  and  summit  of  a  round-topped  hill  rising  like  a  butte 
very  near  the  main  streets,  and  having  well-made  circling 
roads  by  which  the  summit  of  the  hill  is  reached,  is  an  ac- 
quisition which  many  towns  might  envy.  The  impressional 
visitor  seeking  a  home  could  hardly  resist  the  view  of  the 
broad  valley  spread  beneath  him  in  all  its  loveliness  of 
varied  culture,  and  the  charming  environment  of  hills  and 
lofty  mountains  which  encompass  it.  Residents  of  other 
towns  visiting  Pomona  can  hardly  escape  without  forming 
resolutions  of  emulating  its  public  and  private  enterprise, 
and  thus  the  influence  of  the  work  done  there  will  become 
State  wide.  If  our  people  could  only  visit  each  other's 
towns  more  frequently  there  would  be  less  local  conceit 
and  a  more  general  impulse  toward  improvement. 

Everywhere  in  Southern  California  we  heard  of  new  in- 
dividual and  corporate  movements  aiming  at  the  develop- 
ment of  water  and  the  improvement  of  waste  lands.  It  is 
not  remarkable  in  view  of  the  constant  reminders  of  the 
valuable  results  of  such  efforts  which  are  to  be  seen  on 
every  hand.  There  seems  to  be  adequate  capital  for  hosts 
of  promising  enterprises — not  in  staking  of  dry  washes  into 
town  sites  as  the  fashion  once  was,  but  in  legitimate  enter- 
prises upon  the  basis  of  profitable  production.  Such  under- 
takings are  emanating  constantly  from  the  old  centers  of 
enterprise,  with  the  names  and  fame  of  which  all  readers 
are  familiar,  and  the  aggregate  growth  of  the  south  result- 
therefrom  will  be  something  most  notable  and  gratifying. 

In  Los  Angeles,  the  great  city  of  the  south,  there  is  at 
present  discernible  a  clear  spirit  of  advancement.  Growing 
business  and  rising  rents  are  encouraging  free  investment 
in  new  business  blocks.  The  business  tide  is  leaping  far 
beyond  its  old  bounds,  and  it  is  clear  that  boom  dimensions 
will  not  accommodate  the  business,  although  the  boom  di- 
mension of  suburb  was  probably  largely  overdrawn.  Where 
the  old  Los  Angeleno  lolled  along  in  the  sun,  throngs  are 
now  whisked  forward  and  backward  by  a  network  of  cable 
and  electric  railways,  as  though  time  was  the  essence  of 
every  man's  contract.  Even  all  the  time  which  old  Los 
Angeles  succeeded  in  killing  during  all  its  history  could 
hardly  suffice  for  a  day's  life  of  the  new  town. 

One  hears  very  much  in  Southern  California  of  the  de- 
velopment of  some  parts  of  Arizona.  The  success  already 
attained  with  early  fruits  in  the  territory  is  attracting 
much  capital.  Irrigation  investments  are  proceeding 
rapidly,  and  Southern  California  contractors,  laborers  and 
supply  dealers  are  all  enlisted  in  this  work.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly inspiring  and  energizing  to  sojourn  even  for  a  brief 
moment  amid  the  indications  of  industrial  activity  at  the 
south. 

Danger  in  Grain  Gambling. 

The  influence  of  grain-gambling  in  unsettling  values, 
and  in  generally  making  a  shuttle-cock  of  man's  labor  and 
necessities,  is  frequently  remarked.  This  is  perhaps  the 
longest  count  in  the  indictment  against  it,  but  another  evil 
is  the  destruction  of  personal  credit  and  responsibility  in 
those  v;ho  conduct  the  trade.  Gamblers  too  frequently 
operate  with  stolen  capital,  and  grain  gamblers  who  bring 
themselves  into  situations  which  destroy  their  business  re- 
sponsibility are  hardly  less  culpable.  However  the  moral 
may  run  in  the  case,  the  fact  is,  that  very  often,  as  at 
Chicago  on  Tuesday  of  this  week,  much  grain  was  lost  by 
those  who  had  no  part  in  the  gamble,  and  often  by  pro- 
ducers at  a  distance  who  did  not  even  know  that  a  "  deal " 
was  on.  There  had  been  a  corner,  and  a  sharp  rise  in  May 
corn.  The  bears  triumphed  and  the  bulls  collapsed.  A 
dispatch  says: 

The  loss  to  the  (rade  was  larger,  it  was  estimated,  than  that 
suffered  by  the  huge  collapse  of  S.  V.  White  in  September  corn. 
It  was  said  that  one  commission  house  suffered  a  loss  of  $55,000 
on  100,000  bushels  of  corn  bought  for  a  customer  at  45  cents 
and  sold  to  Coster  &  Martin  to-day  at  $1.  There  were  innumei- 
able  other  instances  of  the  same  sort.  One  firm  is  said  to  have 
suffered  a  loss  of  $12,000  on  25,000  bushels  sold  the  some  way. 
The  receiving  houses  which  received  car  lots  from  country  cus- 
tomers early  in  the  morning  and  sold  to  the  clique  at  98  cents 
suffered  more  than  any  other  class. 

How  is  it  possible  to  do  any  safe  trade  while  the  mer- 
chants are  knocked  about  in  this  way  ?  This  gambling  in 
staple  products  should  be  made  impossible. 


Statistical  Position  of  Wheat. 

The  statistical  position  of  wheat  does  not  warrant  the 
low  range  of  prices  for  the  cereal  ruling  in  our  market. 
While  it  is  admitted  that  the  crop  outturn  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  will,  without  some  unforeseen  unfavorable  climatic 
changes,  be  larger  this  yer.r  than  any  year  since  1882,  still 
it  is  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket  of  the  world's  requirement. 
Viewing  it  from  this  standpoint,  then,  the  depression  is 
largely  local,  and  a  recovery  in  values  can  be  looked  for- 
ward to  with  a  feeling  of  considerable  confidence. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  estimates 
the  world's  wheat  crop  in  1891  at  2,352,537,497  bushels 
(Bulgaria  and  Oaucusus  were  reported  for  the  first  time), 
allotted  as  follows:  North  America,  669,313,672;  South 
America,  47,256,500:  Europe,  1,161.581,716;  Asia,  399,- 
707,007,  Africa,  40,803,996;  Australasia,  33,874,606.  Leav- 
ing out  Bulgaria  and  Caucusus,  the  yield  was  2,238,- 
245,081  bushels,  against  a  total  crop  of  2,203,889,552 
bushels  in  1890,  an  increase  of  34,355,529  bushels.  This 
increase  is  quite  small,  when  it  is  considered  that  for  the 
three  years  ending  with  1890,  the  world's  wheat  reserve 
was  reduced  by  341,000,000  bushels,  making  it  fully  1,000,- 
000  bushels  less  than  nothing.  The  total  wiping  out  of 
the  world's  wheat  reserve  would  have  caused  famine  prices 
had  it  taken  place  some  15  years  ago,  but  now  it  is  largely 
neutralized  by  steam  and  electricity  bringing  within  easy 
range  supplies  from  countries  having  maturing  crops. 

The  world's  wheat  crop  for  1892  is  estimated,  at  this 
writing,  as  follows,  in  bushels:  North  America,  560,000,- 
000;  South  America,  50,000,000;  Europe,  1,250,000,000; 
Asia,  350,000,000;  Africa,  42,000,000;  Australasia,  35,000,- 
000;  total,  2,287,000,000  bushels,  against  2,352,537,496  bush- 
els in  1891.  In  making  our  estimates  for  this  year  we  took 
the  more  favorable  crop  reports,  so  that  if  in  this  month 
the  weather  should  be  unfavorable  at  home  or  abroad,  the 
total  will  be  subjected  to  a  considerable  reduction. 

High  prices  in  the  last  half  of  1891  drew  out  liberal  sup- 
plies in  each  civilized  country,  and,  consequently,  the  old- 
crop  wheat  in  farmers'  hands  is  estimated  to  be  next  to 
nothing,  while  the  stocks  in  public  warehouses  do  not 
average  more  than  they  did  at  the  corresponding  time  in 
1891.  Accepting  this  as  correct,  then,  with  a  smaller  crop 
in  1892  than  was  harvested  in  1891,  the  statistical  position 
of  the  cereal  is  in  favor  of  farmers,  and  it  will  be  only  a 
question  of  time  when  values  will  appreciate. 

The  bears  and  the  ship  ring  in  our  market  ignore  the 
favorable  'statistical  position  of  wheat  and  place  in  the 
foreground  the  prospective  large  crop  on  this  coast.  While 
we  confidently  expect  in  California  a  surplus  available  for 
export  of  not  less  than  1,050,000  tons  and  an  increase  in 
Washington  and  Oregon  of  fully  ten  per  cent  over  the 
1891  crop,  yet  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  ships  will 
command  a  higher  average  for  outward  charters  in  the 
season  of  1892-93  than  they  did  in  the  season  now  drawing 
to  a  close.  The  certainty  of  a  shortage  in  the  wheat  crop 
of  the  Central  States  and  a  possibility  that  the  grade  will 
be  correspondingly  poorer,  there  is  a  very  strong  proba- 
bility that  overland  shipments  from  east  of  the  Cascade 
range  of  mountains  will  assume  that  degree  of  importance 
which  they  held  in  the  season  of  1890-91.  In  the  latter 
season,  it  is  but  fair  to  say,  there  was  a  remarkable  scarcity 
of  rolling  stock,  which  is  not  so  severely  felt  now  as  it  was 
then,  to  move  the  surplus  to  tidewater.  This  scarcity  nat- 
urally worked  against  free  shipments  of  wheat  to  coast 
ports  in  Oregon  and  Washington,  and  caused  more  grain 
to  be  sent  eastward  in  cars  that  otherwise  would  have  been 
sent  back  empty.  While  it  is  not  at  all  probable  there  will 
be  any  marked  scarcity  of  cars  to  move  the  crop  to  tide- 
water, yet  the  markets  in  the  Central  States  may  and  prob- 
ably will  offer  better  prices.  With  better  prices  obtainable, 
large  quantities  will  be  shipped  eastward  which  would  re- 
lieve the  Pacific  coast  markets  by  taking  out  just  so  much 
less  which  otherwise  would  have  been  exported  by  sea. 
Even  without  this  relief  we  do  not  see,  at  this  writing,  any 
reason  for  expecting  any  shortage  in  the  supply  of  tonnage 
on  this  coast  with  which  to  market  the  surplus.  We  have 
in  port,  engaged  and  disengaged,  a  larger  supply  than  at  the 
corresponding  time  in  1891,  while  the  tonnage  on  its  way, 
which  is  less  than  was  on  its  way  in  June,  1891,  is  being 
steadily  added  to.  Aside  from  the  above,  the  carry  over  of 
old  in  this  State,  Oregon  and  Washington  will  probably 
not  be  as  large  as  it  was  in  1891,  when  it  was  less  than  at 
the  corresponding  time  for  years  past. 

Suez  Canal  Prosperous. — The  annual  report  of  the 
directors  of  the  Suez  Canal  Company  shows  that  during 
the  past  year  traffic  through  the  canal  increased  1,807,268 
tons.  A  net  dividend  of  16f,  50  centimes  is  declared.  The 
directors  announce  their  intention  to  make  a  further  re- 
duction of  50  centimes  in  tolls,  beginning  January  1, 1893, 

"  Wednesday  morning  the  wool  storage  and  packing  es- 
tablishment of  George  Abbot,  on  the  southwest  corner  of 
Bluxome  and  Fifth  streets,  in  this  city,  was  totally  de- 
stroyed, involving  a  loss  in  all  of  about  $70,000. 
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The  State  Press. 

Santa  Maria  Graphic:  "  The  whole  tendency  of  the  State  of 
California  is  to  solid  growth,  and  to  the  development  of  its 
natural  resources." 

Eureka  Times:  "The  exclusion  of  objectionable  foreign  immi- 
gration has  become  a  public  necessity.  No  well-informed  man 
will  dispute  this  proposition.  ■' America  for  Americans  '  is  a 
sentiment  that  evokes  a  hearty  and  approving  response  from 
ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  people  that  one  meets." 

Scott  Valley  Times:  "  Those  who  think  that  the  denudation 
of  the  mountain  slopes  of  their  forest  growth  has  no  influence 
on  climate,  should  read  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  the  state- 
ment that  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  there  are  vast 
tracts  of  formerly  fertile  lands  where  the  progress  of  forest  de- 
struction has  80  utterly  exhausted  the  soil  that  animal  life  has 
become  almost  extinct.  Birds  and  animals  have  disappeared, 
fish  have  abandoned  the  brooks  that  dry  up  in  every  warm 
summer,  chronic  famine  has  exterminated  almost  the  entire 
family  of  vertebrate  creatures,  with  one  exception." 

Castroville  Enterprise  :  "  A  man  in  San  Joaquin  county  has 
seen  the  road  to  wealth  that  we  have  sought  to  point  out.  He 
recently  told  a  Stockton  Mail  reporter  that  as  soon  as  the  sup- 
ply of  coyotes  began  to  run  short  that  he  intended  to  start  a 
coyote  breeding  farm  to  supply  the  State's  demand.  He 
thought  he  co  ild  get  at  least  twelve  pups  a  year,  which  would 
be  worth  for  their  scalps  $60.  On  an  acre  of  ground  he  ought 
to  be  able  to  raise  $6000  worth  of  animals.  Who  will  now 
gainsay  but  that  is  a  glorious  State  we  live  in.  with  wonderful 
room  for  development  in  various  industries  ?  Raise  the  bounty 
on  squirrel  tails  a  couple  of  cents,  and  the  lonely  plains  may 
become  tenanted  by  speculators  willing  to  raise  squirrels  for 
the  bounty  offered." 


Mr.  Doyle  Again. 

Review  of  Mr.  Kinney's  Letter  on  the  Canal 
Question. 

Menlo  Park,  May  28,  1892. 

To  THE  Euitor: — A.t  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  Convention,  I  was  asked  to  re- 
duce to  writing  the  conditions  essential,  in  my  opinion,  to  a 
measure  providing  Government  aid  to  the  building  of  the  canal. 
After  ^reflection,  I  passed  it  to  the  subcommittee  in  charge,  in 
the  following  form  : 

"  The  cardinal  features  of  congressional  legislation  in  aid  of 
the  construction  of  the  canal  should  be  as  follows :  1st.  It 
should  provide  sufficient  funds  to  insure  the  completion  of  the 
work  in  the  shortest  time  possible.  2d.  It  should  fully  secure 
the  Government  against  pecuniary  loss.  3d.  It  should  insure 
tde  expenditure  of  the  money  undsr  the  strict  supervision  of 
the  most  competent  army  engineers,  so  that  every  dollar  ex- 
pended shall  represent  a  dollar's  worth  of  useful  work  or  ma- 
terial employed.  4th.  Control  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and 
the  corporate  management  should  be  vested  in  the  United 
States,  as  a  precaution  against  possible  abuses  in  administration 
or  management." 

I  desire  to  lay  these  conditions  before  the  readers  of  the 
RcBAL  Press  for  their  intelligent  criticism.  I  am  quite  as 
earnest  as  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Pool  or  any  of  the  Farmer's  Alli- 
ance, in  desiring  to  prevent  any  fraud  or  swindle  under  the 
disguise  of  a  public  improvement,  but  I  am  also  in  earnest  in 
wanting  the  canal  built,  and  built  by  American  capital,  and  I 
am  quiio  sure  that  adequate  precautions  can  be  taken  against 
abuses  if  we  will  but  try.  If  the  above  four  conditions  fail  to 
express  all  that  an  Act  of  Congress  on  the  subject  should  in- 
sure, I  hope  that  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  taken  part 
or  felt  an  interest  in  their  discussion  will  give  us  in  writing  a 
clear  statement  of  what  further  is  needed.  If,  however,  they 
(ire  deemed  adequate,  I  do  not  see  why  all  Californians,  aud, 
for  the  matter  of  that,  all  the  producers  of  the  country,  should 
not  unite  in  asking  such  legislation,  leaving  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  to  devise — subject  to  the  scrutiny  of 
the  press  and  the  public — the  details  of  the  law  to  be  passed. 

I  assume  the  sincerity  of  the  gentlemen  who  criticise  he 
pending  bill,  but  a  little  reflection  will  show  them  that  to 
postpone  all  action  until  every  one  is  sa'isfied,  is.  practically,  to 
put  it  off  forever.  O^^jections  to  the  principle  of  the  bill  I  am 
ready  to  discuss,  but  I  cannot  attach  much  weight  to  Mr. 
Abbott  Kinny's  objection  that  even,  assuming  that  the  bill 
now  before  Congress  does  give  sufiScient  security,"  etc.,  "we 
still  have  the  danger  of  further  Congressional  modificotion, 
which  would  destroy  it,"  etc.  If  Mr.  Kinny  is  really  afraid  to 
have  Congress  pass  a  good  law,  lest  it  should  at  some  future 
time  change  it  to  a  bad  one,  he  might  better  study  out  some 
ingenious  constitutional  amendment,  which  will  restrict  the 
legislative  power  of  that  body,  to  the  passage  of  good  laws. 
When,  however,  he  proposes  to  postpone  all  needed  legislation 
until  such  security  can  be  had,  I  trust  he  will  allow  me,  with- 
out offense,  to  consider  him  a  little  overcautious.  He  reminds 
me,  I  cannot  tell  why,  of  Mr.  Huntington's  objection  based  on 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  earthquakes  in  that  country  for  the 
seven  hundred  years  preceding  its  discovery  by  white  men .' 

I  fear  Mr.  Kinnv  is  subject  to  some  prejudiceon  the  question, 
and,  unintentionally  miscalls  things,  for  he  speaks  of  the  pend- 
ing bill  (if  1  rightly  understand  him)  as  "the  scheme  of  a 
private  company  to  construct  and  manage"  the  canal.  He 
will  doubtless  be  glad  to  learn,  in  correction  of  this  mistake, 
that  the  pending  Act  is  just  the  contrary;  it  is  a  scheme  to 
practically  take  the  affair  out  of  the  irresponsible  hands  of  a 
private  company,  where  it  now  is — subject  to  all  the  abuses  of 
uncontrolled  expenditure  by  them — and  put  into  the  bands  of 
army  engineers  selected  by  the  Pre-identof  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Kinny  is  probably  aware  that  the  only  disbursing  officers 
of  our  Government  who  give  no  security  for  the  funds  en- 
Irujited  to  them  are  the  Engineer  Corps  of  the  Army,  and  that 
they  are  the  only  ones  among  whom  a  defalcation  never  oc- 
curs. I  would  rather  trust  them  with  the  expenditure  of  money, 
that  I  ha^e  to  help  pay  the  interest  on,  than  any  corporation  I 
ever  knew. 

Mr.  Kmny  inquires  as  to  the  option  to  take  70  per  cent  of  the 
•took.  It  is  to  take  it  at  par,  and  it  is  to  last  as  long  as  any  of 
the  bonds  are  outstanding.  Hence,  miUato  nomine,  the  proposi- 
tion amounts  to  just  this:  You,  Mr.  Kinny,  with  some  associ- 
ates, are  (let  ns  suppose)  engaged  in  a  great  enterprise  which 
calls  for  a  good  deal  of  capital,  but  has  the  as,"ured  promise  of 
large  returns.  We  will  suppose  it  a  loll  bridge,  over  which, 
when  constructed,  half  the  world  wi.l  have  to  pass,  and  pay 
tolls.  You  have  laid  your  foundations,  got  your  working  plant 
together,  and  are  pushing  the  work  with  a  view  to  its  comple- 
tion within  the  tw^-nty  years  your  charter  allows  for  the  pur- 
pose. A  wealthy  uncle  of  yonrs,  who,  in-fact,  encouraged  you 
to  undertake  the  job,  now  comes  forward  and  says  to  you : 
"  Nephew,  I  take  a  deal  of  interest  in  this  enterprise  of  yours; 


so  much  so  that  seven  years  ago  I  was  on  the  point  of  under- 
taking it  for  my  own  account,  and  had  even  made  a  preliminary 
contract  to  do  so.  I  gave  it  up  then  because  my  old  partner,  G. 
B.,  pointed  out  to  me  that  we  had  made  an  agreement  many 
years  ago  (which  I  had  partly  forgotten  about)  to  the  effect 
that  neither  of  us  was  to  do  it  for  his  own  sole  account;  and  so, 
when  reminded  of  this,  I  backed  out.  But  there  is  nothing  to 
hinder  me  from  helping  you  liberally,  and  I'll  do  so.  The  fact 
is,  having  so  much  land  on  both  tides  of  this  bridge,  I  can't 
well  afford  to  have  it  built  or  owned  by  any  but  assure"!  friends 
of  my  own.  Besides,  blood  is  thicker  than  water,  and  my  fam- 
ily will  have  to  use  the  bridge  so  much  and  pay  so  much  of  the 
tolls  over  it  that  I  think  it  my  interest  to  have  a  voice  in  regu- 
lating them.  So,  Nephew,  I'll  help  you  build  the  bridge.  Your 
credit  is  not  good  enough  to  enable  you  to  do  it  to  the  be  t  ad- 
vantage. If  you  borrow  the  money  yourself  you  will  have  to 
pay  twelve,  fifteen,  perhaps  eighteen  per  cent  per  annum  for  it, 
and  you  will  get  on  slowly,  even  at  that.  I  admit  that,  even 
so,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  money  in  the  enterprise,  but  I  can 
show  you  a  cheaper  way  to  get  the  money  you  need,  and  on 
proper  terms;  will  help  you  to  get  it." 

"  That  is  certainly  a  kind  offer;  but  what  are  the  terms.  Un- 
cle?" 

"Well,  my  son,  my  plan  and  terms  are  these:  Make  your 
notes,  to  my  order,  for  the  money  you  need,  say  a  million  of 
dollars,  and  pass  them  over  to  me.  I  will  write  my  endorse- 
ment on  them,  and  with  my  credit  to  back  you,  you  can  borrow 
all  you  want  at  3  per  cent  per  annum.  As  security  that  the 
money  shall  not  be  misapplied,  I  will,  however,  keep  the  notes 
in  my  safe  and  only  dole  them  out  to  you,  in  sixty  day  pro- 
gress— payments  as  the  work  goes  on — and  I  will  appoint  my 
own  engineers  to  keep  strict  watch  of  every  dollar  expended, 
only  paying,  on  their  certificates,  for  work  and  material  actu- 
ally furnished.  I  will  also  require  you  to  deposit  with  me 
seventy  per  cent  of  the  whole  stock  of  your  company  as  secur- 
ity, giving  me  liberty  to  purchase  it  at  any  time  within  twenty- 
five  years  at  par,  and  the  right,  meantime,  to  vote  on  it,  so  as 
to  make  sure  of  always  having  a  board  of  directors  satisfactory 
to  myself.  I  shall  require  you,  also,  to  lock  up  all  the  unissued 
stock  of  your  company,  and  that  it  never  shall  be  sold  without 
my  consent.  On  these  conditions,  my  dear  nephew,  I  am  wil- 
ling to  aid  you  by  the  loan  of  my  credit,  as  above  stated." 

Now  I  can  understand  that  Mr.  Kinny  and  his  company 
might  accept  his  uncle's  aid  on  these  conditions,  harsh  and 
mistrustful  as  they  appear,  for  he  knows  that  the  old  gentle- 
man's credit  will  insure  the  completion  of  the  work,  and  save 
him  all  the  trouble  of  negotiating  elsewhere  for  money;  but  he 
would  certainly  find  it  very  unjust  if  he  were  charged  with  a 
scheme  to  induce  his  uncle  to  build  the  bridge  for  his  benefit. 
He  would,  I  think,  be  apt  to  resent  such  a  suggestion  with  a 
good  deal  of  indignation.  He  would  say,  and  truly,  ''I  made 
no  application  to  my  uncle  on  the  subject;  he  sent  for  me  and 
proposed  it  to  me  himself;  the  fact  is,  he  has  so  much  land  and 
cattle  on  both  sides  of  this  bridge  that  he  needs  me  more  than  I  need 
him.  Just  consider  the  immense  breadth  of  land  he  has  on 
either  side  of  the  stream  and  the  enormous  plant  of  animals, 
workmen,  agricultural  implemen's,  etc.,  he  has  to  maintain  on 
both  sides  of  it.  If  he  had  the  bridge,  his  force — men,  animals, 
plows,  harrows,  mowers,  rakes,  wagons,  etc. — could,  after  fin- 
ishing their  work  on  one  side,  pass  over  to  the  other  and  do 
the  work  there;  whereas,  now  he  has  to  keep  two  separate  es- 
tablishments of  equal  magnitude  at  double  first  cost,  and  dou- 
ble the  cost  of  maintenance  and  double  wages.  The  saving  in 
these  items  that  the  bridge  will  effect  lor  him  will  of  itself  be 
more  than  the  cost  of  the  whole  structure.  No  doubt  that  is 
the  reason  why  he  sent  for  me  and  proposed  this  trade  to  me; 
and  as,  in  fact,  I  depend  a  good  deal  on  the  old  man,  and  owe 
him  something,  too,  in  the  way  of  family  love  and  kindness,  I 
accepted  his  offer;  but  he,  not  I,  is  the  author  of  and  gainer  by 
the  trade." 

That  is  just  the  state  of  things  here.  The  proposed  legisla- 
tion originated,  not  with  the  canal  company,  but  with  the 
committee  on  foreign  relations  of  the  Senate,  "rhey  see  plainly 
that  the  weak  side  of  our  country  is  its  enormous  frontage  on 
two  oceans,  with  no  easy  communication  between  them.  We 
must  either  maintain  two  navies — one  on  the  Pacific  and  one 
on  the  Atlantic,  or  get  a  canal  across  the  isthmus.  They  natu- 
rally prefer  the  latter,  as  less  expensive  and  more  useful;  useful 
in  peace  as  well  as  in  war.  They  summoned  the  president  of 
the  company  before  them  and  demanded  a  detail  of  its  plans, 
etc.  ''Where,"  asked  the  members,  "do  you  expect  to  get  the 
money  for  this  work?"  He  answers,  "When  the  amount  we 
have  ourselves  put  into  it  is  sufficient  to  constitute  a  basis  of 
credit,  we  expect  to  borrow  it,  in  our  country  first,  but  if 
Americans  won't  lend  it,  we  will  take  it  from  whoever  will." 
"What  interest  do  you  expect  to  pay?"  "We  will  get  the 
money  as  cheaply  as  we  can,  but  will  pay  whatever  rate  is  nec- 
essary to  obtain  it."  The  committee  inquired,  "What  will  you 
accept  from  the  United  States  for  the  interest  of  the  present 
owners  of  the  enterprise  ?"  The  answer  was,  "If  the  Govern- 
ment desires  to  buy  us  out,  and  take  the  work  into  its  own 
hands,  it  should  repay  us  all  our  outlay,  with  interest."  "You 
would  expect  some  profit  to  compensate  you  for  your  trouble 
and  time  spent?"  "Ye"*;  but  that  need  be  no  obstacle;  you  may 
let  the  Secretary  of  Htate  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  de- 
cide on  the  amount,  and  we  will  accept  it."  "Will  you  put 
that  offer  in  writing  and  deliver  it  to  this  committee?"  "Cer- 
tainly;" and  it  was  done,  and  that  offer,  in  writing,  remains  to- 
day on  the  files  of  the  foreign  relations  committee,  and  is  still  open  to 
acceptance.  It  does  not  suit  the  Government  to  accept  it  to-day, 
but  perhaps  the  time  for  accepting  it  will  yet  come. 

The  Committee  went  into  an  inquiry  as  to  the  details  of  ex- 
pense of  construction  and  whether  a  Government  guarantv  of 
the  company's  three  per  cent  bonds,  on  the  basis  proposed  in 
the  present  bill,  would  be  acceptable  and  sufficient  for  the  work. 
Mr.  Miller  expressed  his  belief  that  it  would.  They  then  asked 
him  to  draw  a  bill  for  the  purpose,  but  he  declined.  He  was 
quite  determined  to  preserve  his  independence,  and  under  no 
circumstances  to  become  or  appear  a  solicitor  for  Government 
aid.  His  attitude  is  just  what  I  have  above  imagined  for  Mr. 
Kinney  and  the  supposed  bridge.  We  are  going  to  build  this 
canal,  for  the  benefit  of  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  for 
the  profit  to  be  derived  from  the  enterprise.  Its  far-reaching 
effects  on  the  prosperity  of  the  maritime  nations  of  Europe 
and  America  we  do  not  ignore.  So  far  as  we  can  infiuence 
them  in  favor  of  our  own  country,  we  will  do  so.  We  have 
proved  this  intent  by  asking  our  charter  of  incorporation  from 
the  American  Congress,  instead  of  going  to  France  or  England 
for  it,  as  we  might  have  done.  *  We  shall  invite  the  cooperation 
of  our  own  countrymen  in  preference  to  all  others.  It  is  the 
crowning  work  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  and  it  is  fit  that  it 
be  done  by  the  most  prog'-essive  people  of  the  age.  If  our 
United  States  Ggvernment  desires  to  push  us  aside  and  take  it 
up  itself,  en  hora  buena!  Make  your  own  terms  !  But  in  case 
of  Government  interference  or  aid,  you  gentlemen  must  draw 
up  yonr  own  enactments.  I  have  not  come  here  to  ask  aid, 
and  I  object  to  putting  myself  in  such  false  position.  Whatever 
action  you  take  on  the  stibjert  must  be  taken  because  ymi  deem  it  wise 
and  patriotic,  and  because  the  United  States  want  tlie  canal;  not  be- 
cause this  company  solicits  or  desires  aid. 

The  bill  was  accordingly  prepared  by  the  Committee,  and 
stands  before  the  Congress  and  the  people  on  its  merits  as  a 
public  measure.  Do  we  hear  of  any  lobby  agents  soliciting 
Congress  for  its  passage?  Has  the  com  pan  v  an  agent  or  a 
"  solicitoi'geueral     in  Washington  urging  it,  or  furnishing 


elaborate  printed  briefs  to  Congressmen  and  committees?  Are 
there  any  rumors  of  votes  bought,  or  deals  made  in  its  behalf? 
None  of  these  things.  There  is  no  money  to  be  made  by  any- 
one out  of  the  pending  measure,  and  hence  no  lobby  to  support 
it.  It  is  demonstrated  that  the  canal  will  save  the  Government 
one  half  the  cost  of  the  new  Navy  we  are  now  commencing  to 
build,  and  one-half  of  the  money  to  be  annually  spent  on  the 
naval  establishment  forever  after  its  completion,  and  it  will 
cost  the  Government  nothing,  for  all  that  is  proposed  is  a  loan 
of  its  credit  against  good  security.  These  are  surely  reasons 
enough.  John  T.  Doyle. 


Letter  Prom  Mr.  Ohlayer. 

Yuba  Ci  rv,  May  26,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor: — I  regret  to  say  that  it  has  been  a  lonjj 
time  since  the  writer  has  availed  himself  of  your  "stand- 
ing" invitation  to  contribute  such  thoughts  as  I  might  be 
possessed  of  for  your  columns.  The  neglect  was  an  en- 
forced one,  but  was  just  as  culpable  as  my  silence  may 
have  been  acceptable  to  the  Rural.  Be  the  situation  as 
it  may,  I  propose  a  venture  upon  your  valuable  space  and 
good  natnre  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  a  very  grave  and, 
I  might  say,  hackneyed  question. 

I  feel  impelled  to  this  step  by  a  reference  to  the  hydraulic 
mining  question  and  to  myself  to  be  found  in  your  neigh- 
bor, the  Mining  and  Scientific  Press,  oi  May  21st.  The 
article  seems  to  have  been  written  by  a  stranger,  or  one 
that  had  forgotten  some  well-known  facts.  Your  cotem- 
porary  reviews  the  prospects  of  the  mining  bill  now  before 
Congress  in  a  glowing  manner,  based  on  information  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  Luttrell,  and  then  quotes  the  writer  as  editor 
of  the  Sutter  County  Farmer,  as  throwing  doubt  upon  the 
project  getting  the  endorsement  of  Congress. 

It  is  hardly  worth  whiH  to  state  that  George  Ohieyer  has 
not  been  connected  with  the  Sutter  Farmer  in  any  capacity 
for  more  than  two  years  last  past.  He  submitted  to  an  in- 
terview on  his  return  from  Washington,  wherein  he  ex- 
pressed his  conviction  as  to  the  prospects  of  the  mining 
measure,  which  he  hid  a  right  to  do,  a  right  that  has  been 
exercised  quite  freely  by  the  hydraulic  press,  even  to  the 
extent  of  pronouncing  the  scheme  hopeless  in  the  present 
Congress. 

I  should  have  ventured  a  reply  to  the  Mining  Press  had 
I  not  found  on  another  page  some  further  reference  to  me, 
after  predicting  a  resumption  of  the  flow  of  the  golden 
stream  upon  Marysville  in  these  words:  "Until  then,  this 
very  able  and  otherwise  estimable  gentleman  must  be  per- 
mitted to  indulge  his  favorite  pastime  in  peace."  Now,  if 
I  am  not  mistaken,  this  is  notice  that  I  shall  not  appear  in 
the  columns  of  your  neighbor,  either  for  censure  or  defense, 
hence  my  appeal  to  your  generosity. 

You  will  doubtless  agree  with  me  that  it  would  be  pass- 
ing strange  if  so  momentous  a  question  as  the  hydraulic 
mining  question,  as  now  before  the  American  people,  shall 
not  be  discussed.  Why,  sir,  it  overshadows  every  other 
question  that  can  be  raised  or  thought  of  by  a  people  who 
are  to  reside  beneath  its  influence.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
recite  its  history  now.  It  has  has  had  its  day,  and  has  left 
its  ineffaceable  mark.  After  much  bitterness  and  tribula- 
tion, there  came  an  unconditional  surrender  to  law  and  de- 
crees of  the  highest  tribunals  in  the  land.  It  did  not  at 
once  follow  the  adjustment,  as  it  should  have  done,  which 
caused  well-grounded  distrust  of  the  little  giant,  and  I  re- 
gret to  say,  the  cause  of  the  distrust  is  not  entirely  removed. 
But  let  that  pass  lor  the  present.  Our  hydraulic  friends, 
individuals  and  press,  by  shouting  *'no  more  injury  to  land 
and  ri"c'ers,"  were  enabled  to  construct  a  plea  for  national 
aid.  Under  no  other  banner  could  they  have  approached 
the  Federal  Government.  A  mountain  of  faith  and  hope 
was  engendered  for  which  there  was  no  warrant  but  a  very 
slender  thread  found  in  a  certain  report.  A  bill  was  framed 
intended  to  be  in  accord  with  it.  Like  all  human  creations, 
this  bill  is  not  perfect,  and  to  say  that,  whether  right  or 
wrong,  it  should  be  taken  without  examination  and  without 
criticism,  is  demanding  too  much  at  the  hands  of  a 
jealous  and  injured  people.  As  an  instance  of  the  frailty 
of  the  bill,  it  purports  to  be  a  measure  to  '  regulate 
hydraulic  mining  in  the  State  o]  California^'  and  then  in 
its  construction  makes  it  optional  for  any  mine  to  accept  its 
provisions;  and  there  is  no  penalty  attached  for  noncom- 
pliance with  the  act.  Would  you  enact  a  law  regulating 
the  disinfection  of  trees  for  those  only  who  would  choose  to 
be  governed  by  it  ?  Surely  not.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the 
people  who  have  suffered  untold  injury  view  the  progress  of 
such  a  bill  with  distrust  ?  Again,  the  National  government 
is  called  upon  to  restrain  the  coming  avalanche  from  the 
public  treasury,  when  the  very  opposite  is  suggested  by  the 
Engineering  Commission,  on  whose  report  so  much  reliance 
is  placed. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  the  writer  has  good  reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  the  farmers  of  the  Great  Central  States  and  the 
people  of  every  other  calling  will  very  earnestly  protest  at 
being  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  private  individuals  and  cor- 
porations, many  of  them  nonresidents.  The  farmers  will 
hold  that  they,  too,  are  entitled  to  bask  in  the  favors  of 
Uncle  Sam,  being  also  a  worthy  class  of  citizens.  Even 
the  newspaper  man  could  be  of  more  use  to  himself  and 
mankind  if  the  Government  would  supply  him  free  with 
paper,  ink,  etc.,  required  in  his  oflfice.  AH  such  contribu- 
tors to  the  hydraulic  purse  will  of  course  still  have  to  labor 
a  dollar's  worth  to  get  one.  To  me  the  proposition  seems 
irrational,  preposterous  and  unpatriotic. 

Much  is  said  concerning  the  enormous  output  of  gold — 
past,  present  and  future;  and  yet  the  cry  for  aid  shows  that 
hydraulic  mining  is  not,  nor  ever  has  been,  self-supporting. 
If  this  system  can  only  enrich  the  moneyed  centers  (as  it 
seems  to)  and  impoverish  the  mining  communities,  its 
claim  for  federal  aid  is  not  well-founded. 

But,  dear  editor,  I  have  written  more  than  I  intended, 
for  which  I  crave  your  indulgence.  While  we  all  wish  that 
the  golden  treasures  hidden  in  our  mountains  may  be  un- 
covered and  utilized,  the  riparian  proprietor  must  be  per- 
mitted to  scan  the  process  by  which  it  is  to  be  accom- 
plished.   Very  respectfully,  George  Ohlkyer. 
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Weather  and  Crop  Bulletin  for  Week  Ending 
May  27tli. 

The  following  synopsis  of  reports  of  crops  and  weather 
is  sent  us  by  Sergt.  J.  A.  Barwick,  Observer  at  Sacramento 
of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  and  Director  of  the  Weather 
Service  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society.  The  synopsis  of 
localities  north  of  the  Tehachapi  range  is  by  Sergt.  Bar- 
wick; that  of  the  regions  south  of  the  Tehachapi  is  by 
Mr.  G.  E.  Francklin,  Observer  at  Los  Angeles: 

Lassen  County. — SusanvUle—H\ghesl  temperature  86  degrees, 
lowest  temperature  47  degrees,  no  rainfall.  The  weather  has  at  last 
settled  down,  and  everythmg  is  growing  fine,  alfalfa  will  soon  be  cut. 

Humboldt  County. — Eureka  — tio  rainfall.  The  weather  conditions 
for  the  week  were  very  favorable  to  farm  work  and  growing  crops. 
Considerable  corn  planting  was  done  the  past  week;  all  crops  are 
doing  well  now,  but  the  cherry,  peach  and  prune  yield  will  be  con- 
siderably below  the  average.  Blocksburg — No  rainfall.  Highest 
temperature  91  degrees,  lowest  50  degrees.  The  past  week  was  un- 
usually hot,  and  although  warm  weather  and  sunshine  was  needed, 
rain  will  be  needed  within  a  week  to  insure  good  crops.  Farmers  are 
hurrying  in  corn,  beans  and  potatoes;  so  far  grain  looks  fine. 

Lake  County.  —  Upper  Lake  -No  rainfall.  The  past  week  has  been 
very  hot,  with  no  clouds.  Everything  has  grown  tremendously.  Al- 
falfa cutting  is  well  under  way,  crops  heavy,  but  rather  poor  in  qual- 
ity.   Grain  and  hay  improve  rapidly,  also  fruit  and  grapes. 

Shasta  County.— Anderson — No  rainlall.  The  week  has  been  all 
that  could  be  desired,  it  has  been  warm.  Haying  has  commenced, 
good  yield;  grain  crop  heavy.  Highest  temperature  102  degrees, 
lowest  60  degrees. 

Colusa  County. —  Williams — No  rainfall.  The  conditions  for  the 
past  week  continue  all  that  could  be  desired. 

Glenn  County. —  VViliows— No  rainfall.  The  extreme  heat  of  the 
19th,  20th  and  2ist  did  no  damage.  Extremes  for  the  week,  maxi- 
mum 99  degrees,  minimum  54. 

Butte  County.— Palermo —No  rainfall.  The  first  three  days  were 
very  hot,  the  oalance  quite  cool.  Maximum  94  degrees,  minimum 
51.  Haying  is  progressing  rapidly,  with  rather  more  than  an  average 
yield.    Grain  still  promises  a  good  crop. 

Vuia  County. —  Wheatland — No  rainfall.  The  weather  for  the 
pasi  week  has  been  very  favorable  to  all  crops.  Haying  has  com- 
menced where  land  is  dry  enough.  The  present  moist  condition,  with 
continued  favorable  weather,  will  insure  a  big  yield  of  grain.  Hops 
are  raalsing  rapid  growth. 

Nevada  County. — Nevada  City — No  rainfall.  The  warm  weather 
of  the  past  week,  and  the  heavy  dews  in  the  mornings  have  been  the 
most  benefi.idl  to  crops  for  the  season,  and  vegetation  of  all  kinds  is 
glowing  last.  Haying  has  generally  commenced  in  the  foothills,  and 
is  yielding  well. 

Placer  County. — Newcastle— No  rainfall.  Maximum  for  the  week 
96  degrees  on  the  2ist,  minimum  48  on  the  morning  of  the  25th. 
Hay  crop  will  yield  heavily.  Peaches  will  yield  full  crops  in  all  well- 
cared  for  orchards. 

Amador  County. — Oleta—No  rainfall.  This  week  has  been  one  of 
constant  sunsnine,  and  all  crops  have  been  greatly  benefited,  they 
are  growing  with  a  rush.    Haying  is  rushing. 

Sacramento  County. — Elk  Grove — No  rainfall.  Crops  never  looked 
better.  Haying  has  commenced  in  good  earnest,  and  is  of  good 
quality  and  quantity.  Franklin — The  weather  was  favorable  to  all 
crops.  The  wheat  and  barley  is  showing  up  in  fine  shape.  The 
backwater  in  the  sloughs  is  rising,  and  if  the  Freeport  levee  should 
break  a  large  amount  of  gr^in  would  be  damaged,  otherwise  there  is 
every  prospect  of  having  a  good  crop. 

Yolo  County. — Rumsey— No  rainfall.  The  change  of  weather  was 
very  sudden,  but  what  effect  it  will  have  upon  crops,  especially  upon 
young  trees,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  So  far  everything  looks  well. 
Madison. — If  the  present  weather  continues,  it  will  not  be  many 
weeks  before  wheat  will  be  ripe  enough  to  cut.  Capay  Valley — The 
weather  continues  favorable  for  both  the  fruit  and  cereal  crops. 
Chacheville — The  wheat  crop  is  ripening  fast.  Dunnigan — Farmers 
are  busy  making  hay.  Blacks— "Wis  wheat  crop  in  this  vicinity  is  fine, 
prospects  are  good  tor  a  large  crop. 

Solano  County. — Denverton — After  the  rain  of  the  15th  we  have 
had  a  week  of  exceedingly  hot  weather,  the  thermometer  reaching 
over  90  degrees.  Haying  is  well  under  way.  Kacai'iV/«— The  weather 
has  been  warm  here  during  the  last  week,  and  crops  generally  are 
are  doing  well.  Cherries  are  about  finished,  and  apricots  and  plums 
are  coming  in  freely.    Warm  weather  needed. 

Sonoma  County. — ForestvilU—CopxoMS  fogs  have  prevailed  during 
the  past  week.  Highest  temperature  92  degrees,  lowest  43.  Cherries 
are  ripening,  haying  season  commenced,  corn  planting  under  way, 
barley  and  oats  are  rapidly  heading  out,  wheat  is  somewhat  slower, 
owing  to  so  much  cold  weaather.  Sonoma — The  hot  wave  of  last 
week,  followed  by  cool,  foggy  and  cloudy  weather,  has  been  gener- 
ally favorable  to  fruit.  The  prospects  are  good  for  all  growing  crops. 
Healdsburg —Hops  are  now  about  to  the  pole  top  and  doing  well.  Hay 
making  has  begun,  cherries  are  ripe,  wnat  few  there  are.  Prunes, 
about  one-third  of  last  year's  crop. 

Alameda  County. — Niles — Hay  not  injured  much  by  last  rain,  early 
potatoes  and  peas  all  harvested.  Chevalier  barley  doing  well,  peaches, 
apricots,  cherries  and  almonds  all  good,  French  prunes  also,  26th 
wind  from  the  south  all  the  morning,  free,  with  indications  of  rain. 
Temperature  too  to  103  degrees,  but  cool  since  the  22d.  Liver- 
more— 7ni\2iy  and  Saturday  last  were  excessively  hot,  resulting  in 
much  damage  to  vegetables,  and  same  to  grain  and  fruit.  In  the 
cool  weather  and  sunshine  grain  is  picking  up  again.  Haying  is 
progressing  finely. 

Santa  Clara  County. — Santa  Clara — The  first  four  days  of  the 
week  were  very  hot,  but  not  injurious.  Have  had  good  hay  weather. 
<5«/ro)'— The  hot  days  last  and  this  week  helped  grain  and  fruit.  The 
crops  promise  to  be  abnve  the  average. 

Monterey  County. — Salinas— K^\n^3.\\  0,10.  Continued  good  pros- 
pects for  ail  kinds  of  cropi  in  this  section.  Haying  fairly  well  begun 
and  promises  to  be  good  in  quality.  Jolon — The  warm  weather  of 
the  past  week  following  the  rams  brought  wheat  forward  very  rapidly. 
San  Ardo—The  recent  hot  wheather  has  very  much  injured  the  grain 
crop.    Fruit  looks  well. 

San  Luis  Obispo  County. — Edna— The  hot  weather  has  ripened  the 
grain  fast,  and  beans  are  doing  well.  San  Luis  Obispo — Highest 
temperature  88.  Cool  nights  and  days  foggy  and  heavy  dews,  are  just 
what  we  require. 

San  Joaquin  County. — Zoifi— Highest  temperature  99,  lowest  51. 
The  high  lempcraiure  ol  the  21st  caused  no  injury,  as  it  was  followed 
by  cool  weather,  thi  highest  on  the  22nd  being  83.  Haying  in  full 
blast;  crop  light,  quahty  good.  Fruit,  light  crop;  apricots,  poor; 
peachers,  poor  to  lair;  almonds  good.  Light  northwesterly  winds 
prevailing. 

Stanislaus  County.  — Modesto — The  past  week  the  thermometer 
went  higher  than  any  previous  year  on  corresponding  dates.  Satur- 
day, Sunday  and  Monday  it  registered  92,  94  and  93  respectively  and 
caused  great  damage  to  grain  and  fruit. 

Fresno  County.— Selma  —  We?n\\ai  coo\  and  pleasant.  Haying  all 
under  way.  Harvesting  beginning.  Crops  of  all  kinds  promise  well, 
and  present  weather  conditions  are  favorable. 

Tulare  County. —  Visalia—We  certainly  are  the  chosen  people,  and 
this  IS  the  garden  spot.  We  had  .49  of  an  inch  of  rain  in  the  city 
limit,  but  very  little  outside,  so  as  not  to  damage  hay  that  was  cut. 
All  crops  doing  well.    Highest  temperature  102. 

J.  A.  Barwick 

WKATHER  CROP  BULLETIN  OF  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 
Ventura  County. — Hucneme  -The  foggy  weather  of  the  past  week 
has   been   favorable  to  the  grain   crop.    Heading  is  in  Inll  blnst. 
Bardsdale— The  cloudy  weather  of  the  past  week  has  proved  favor- 
akle  to  growing  crops. 


Los  Angeles  County. — Lancaster — The  weather  this  week  has  been 
favorable  to  grain.  The  warm  spell  did  not  do  as  much  harm  as  was 
thought,  and  the  prospects  are  still  good  for  three  quarters  of  a  full 
crop.  Rodeo  de  los  Aguas  Ranch. — Sugar  beets,  corn,  barley  and 
potatoes  are  growing  finely.  Land  for  winter  vegetables  is  being  pre- 
pared for  fall  planting.  A  large  amount  of  water  is  being  developed 
in  the  tunnel.  The  Palms — The  cloudy  weather  during  the  week 
was  beneficial  to  early  and  late  grain,  as  it  retarded  the  ripening  and 
gave  a  chance  for  the  kernels  to  fully  fill  out.  Los  Angeles  City — 
Weather  cool  and  cloudy  this  week,  favorable  to  grain  crop.  Highest 
temperature  77  degrees,  lowest  57  degrees.  Light  sprinkling  rain 
morning  of  27th.  Duarte — The  past  week  has  been  cloudy  and 
damp,  with  occasional  fog.  Grain  is  ripening  slowly;  fruit  is  looking 
well;  oranges  promise  a  good  crop,  but  prunes  a  light  one.  Highest 
temperature  91  degrees,  lowest  57  degrees.  Pomona — Cloudy  and 
high  fogs  all  the  week  and  the  temperature  below  the  average.  Slight 
drizzles  of  rain  Thursday.  Deciduous  fruits  coming  forward  well; 
some  ripe  cherries  and  blackberries  of  local  growth  in  the  market. 

San  Bernardino  County. — 0«/ar2o— Weather  cloudy  the  past  week, 
with  light  showers  in  the  mountains.  Hay  is  curing  well,  China — 
Light  logs,  clouds  and  indications  of  rain  characterized  the  past 
week.  Hay  is  of  an  extra  good  quality  on  the  Chino  ranch,  and  is 
mostly  stacked  in  good  shape.  Sugar  beets  are  making  a  fine 
growth;  4000  acres  are  now  planted.  South  Riverside — The  tempe- 
rature and  sunshine  were  about  normal  during  the  week. 

Orange  County. — Anaheim — The  foggy  nights  and  cloudy  days  of 
the  past  week  helped  the  corn  crops  materially,  Tustin — Several 
days  of  cool,  cloudy  weather  were  unfavorable  for  curing  bay.  Corn 
is  looking  well.    Young  vineyards  are  making  a  fine  thrifty  growth, 

San  Diego  County.  —  Vineyard— ¥oggy  morn\v\gs  have  a  tendency 
to  rust  grain,  of  which  there  is  no  indication  yet.  Barley  is  turning 
yellow.  National  City — The  hay  crop  proved  fairly  good  on  cutting, 
much  better  than  was  expected.  Grain  is  looking  well  and  was  much 
benefited  by  the  late  rains.  G.  E.  Francklin. 

OREGON  WEATHER-CROP  BULLETIN  FOR  WEEK  ENDING  SATURDAY, 
MAY  28,  1892. 

Western  Oregon. — The  forepart  of  the  week  was  warm  and  cloud- 
less, while  the  latter  part  was  cool  and  cloudy.  No  rain  has  fallen 
during  the  week.  The  maximum  temperature  ranged  from  70  to  80 
degrees;  the  minimum  temperature  from  40  to  60  degrees.  The 
weather  conditions  were  exceedingly  favorable  to  all  vegetation  and 
there  has  been  a  marked  growth.  There  is  already  a  desire  for  more 
rain  to  moisten  the  surface  soil,  as  it  has  become  quite  dry  and  hard 
under  the  influence  of  the  warm,  dry  days.  Fall  wheat  and  oats  are 
heading  in  most  counties,  while  rye  in  sections  has  headed  out. 
Late  sown  spring  wheat  is  not  so  promising  owing  to  the  warm  and 
dry  weather  coming  on  so  rapidly,  and  a  good  rain  would  do  it  much 
good. 

Eastern  Oregon. — Warm,  cloudless  weather  prevailed  up  to  Thurs- 
day, when  It  became  cooler  and  clouds  appeared.  A  tew  local 
showers  occurred,  hardly  sufficient,  however,  to  lay  the  dust.  The 
maximum  temperature  ranged  from  60  to  85  degrees;  the  minimum 
temperature  ranged  from  35  to  55  degrees.  The  weather  was  ex- 
tremely favorable  to  all  vegetation.  The  warmth  and  sunshine 
caused  a  marked  growth,  while  the  cooler  and  cloudy  weather  as- 
sists in  the  heading  and  filling  of  the  grain.  Some  grain  that  is 
rank  has  not  a  good  color.  Wire  worms  are  reported  to  be  at  work 
in  Wasco  and  Gilliam  counties.  All  reports  indicate  first-class  pros- 
pects in  every  county. 

Corn-planting  is  about  done,  and  a  large  acreage  has  been 
seeded. 

Fruit  has  been  injured  more  or  less  in  most  counties.  The  green 
aphis  has  appeared  near  Fossil.  Apples  are  as  large  as  walnuts  in 
Wasco  county,  where  Black  Republican  cherries  are  coloring.  Black 
and  raspberries  are  in  bloom.  B.  S.  Pague, 

Observer  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau. 


Field  Notes  in  Napa  Valley. 

Napa,  May  26,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor  : — The  heated  spell  of  last  week  has 
been  followed  by  cool  weather,  comfortable  for  man,  bene- 
ficial for  crops.  Backward  though  the  season  is,  crops  in 
general  look  very  promising,  grain  of  all  kinds  having 
rapidly  forged  ahead  during  the  last  week  or  ten  days. 
The  season  has  been  very  favorable  for  oats,  and  many 
fields  of  that  grain  in  this  vicinity  are  very  promising.  The 
same  may  be  said  regarding  barley,  with  few  exceptions. 
Wheat  is  coming  along  nicely,  and  if  this  cool  weather 
holds,  will  fill  out  plump  and  heavy. 

Next  week  haying  commences,  soon  to  be  followed  by 
harvesting.  Evidently  a  very  large  acreage  of  hay  will  be 
cut  this  season,  and  the  yield  promises  to  be  very  heavy. 
With  this  prospect  in  view,  some  farmers  in  this  valley 
will  harvest  as  much  of  their  crop  for  grain  as  possible 
rather  than  cut  as  much  hay  as  they  anticipated.  In  some 
fields  of  wheat  wild  oats  have  appeared  in  quantity,  and 
wheat  and  oats  will  have  to  be  cut  with  the  mower  instead 
of  the  header. 

FRUIT  AND  WINE. 

Our  cherries  are  ripening  fast,  and  the  local  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Association  will  immediately  make  arrangements  for 
shipping  their  crop  East.  Although  the  yield  of  some  va- 
rieties of  fruit  will  not  be  quite  up  to  the  average,  the  sea- 
son from  this  time  forward  will  be  a  very  busy  one  for  or- 
chardists  and  those  farmers  who  have  no  special  crop.  In 
fact,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  the  outlook  was  never 
more  flattering. 

Then  our  wine  men  are  in  better  spirits  than  for  some  time. 
It  is  true  that  frosts  damaged  the  crop  in  some  degree,  but  to 
what  extend  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  It  is  a  question 
if  the  shortening  of  this  season's  crop  by  frost  was  not  a 
good  thing  for  the  grape  grower.  It  resulted  in  the  ad- 
vance of  the  price  of  the  vintage  of  1891  from  12  cents  to 
1 5  cents  per  gallon,  with  a  prospectively  better  price  for 
the  wine  of  this  season.  With  less  grapes  to  handle  and 
fewer  expenses,  the  income  of  vineyardists  may  be  greater 
than  if  there  was  a  large  yield.  Within  a  few  days  a  sale 
of  5000  gallons  of  last  season's  wine  wss  consummated  at  15 
cents,  and  some  San  Francisco  parties  are  in  the  valley 
trying  to  secure  500,000  gallons.  So  it  is  evident  that  the 
somewhat  prolonged  period  of  depression  in  this  industry 
is  about  to  give  way  to  better  times. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  acreage  of  vines  is  annually 
decreasing  in  every  portion  of  the  county,  principally  on  ac- 
count of  the  ravages  of  the  phylloxera.  At  the  same  time, 
it  must  be  noted  that  comparatively  few  new  vineyards  are 
being  planted.  One  would  naturally  infer  that  prices  of 
grapes  and  wine  must  advance  and  remain  at  a  higher 
figure  than  for  some  years  past. 

OUR  PRIZE  LETTERS. 

The  Press  is  to  be  complimented  upon  its  enterprise  in 
publishing  prize  articles  upon  various  topics  relating  to 


farming.  The  amount  of  information  elicited  from  prac- 
tical men  will  be  large,  and  the  benefits  resulting  therefrom 
to  many  readers  will  be  great.  The  plan  for  publishing 
topics  mentioned  is  an  excellent  one.  Would  the  sugges- 
tion be  in  place  that,  after  the  subjects  enumerated  have 
appeared  in  the  Press,  an  article,  or  series  of  articles, 
upon  farm  buildings,  especially  adapted  to  California,  be 
printed  ?  This  is  an  age  of  progress,  and  farmers  who  do 
not  keep  abreast  of  the  times  must  suffer  financially,  as 
well  as  intellectually.  Improvements  in  every  branch  of 
farming  are  constantly  being  made,  and  we  of  California 
are  more  fully  alive  to  this  fact  than  in  years  gone  by.  [If 
the  topics  set  for  this  year  prove  popular,  others  will  cer- 
tainly be  taken  up  later. — Ed.  Press.] 

THE  COMING  FAIR  AND  THE  COMING  HORSE. 

Arrangements  for  the  annual  fair  of  our  Agricultural  As- 
sociation are  nearly  completed,  and,  as  usual,  the  event 
promises  to  be  noteworthy.  The  display  of  all  farm  prod- 
ucts, the  output  of  manufactories,  tne  handiwork  of  the 
household  will,  as  usual,  be  lavish.  Not  the  least  note- 
worthy improvement  in  farm  makers  developed  since  our 
Association  held  its  first  fair,  six  years  ago,  is  that  in 
stock,  particularly  horses.  Each  year  sees  better  animals 
exhibited  than  were  on  the  list  the  preceding  season.  But 
still  there  is  chance  for  greater  improvement  in  this  direc- 
tion. What  is  most  desirable  in  any  agricultural  com- 
munity is  a  class  of  horses  that  is  suited  to  general  work, 
that  will  be  of  not  too  heavy  weight — strong,  hardy,  rapid 
walkers  in  the  furrow  and  fair  travelers  on  the  highway. 
We  may  have  some  such  horses,  but  not  many.  More  at- 
tention has  been  paid  to  rearing  race  horses  than  any 
others,  and  it  must  be  said  success  has,  in  good  measure, 
been  attained.  But  for  general  purposes,  these  horses  are 
too  small,  are  not  heavy  enough  to  suit  the  farmer.  The 
Percheron  is  not  as  popular  in  this  section  as  a  few  years 
ago.  He  is  too  slow  on  the  farm,  and  is  not  adapted  to 
traveling  on  the  highway.  He  is  an  excellent  dray  horse. 
The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  Clydesdale. 

MARKETING  EGGS. 

"There  is  one  thing  you  would  do  well  to  mention  when 
next  you  write,"  said  a  merchant  to  the  scribe  a  few  days 
ago.  "  Many  farmers  do  not  take  pains  enough  in  caring 
for,  or  marketing  their  eggs.  Evidently  not  a  few  of  them 
do  not  gather  their  eggs  more  than  once  or  twice  a  week, 
and  consequently  some  are  unfit  to  eat.  I  caudle  all  eggs 
brought  me  and  throw  away  dozens,  in  the  aggregate,  be- 
cause should  I  sell  them,  it  would  injure  my  trade.  Eggs 
should  be  picked  up  every  day.  They  should  be  marketed 
in  a  clean,  attractive  condition;  they  should  be  of  good 
size.  In  order  to  obtain  large  eggs,  breeds  noted  for  their 
production  should  be  raised.  There  is  too  much  hap- 
hazard management  on  the  part  of  many,  or  rather  no  ju- 
dicious management  at  all.  Another  thing  those  who  raise 
poultry  for  eggs  should  bear  in  mind,  is  the  marketing  of 
all,  or  nearly  all,  cocks  as  soon  as  the  batching  season  is 
over.  They  are  of  no  use  until  another  season,  and  then  if 
new  birds  are  purchased,  the  character  of  the  flock  will  be 
much  improved.  Eggs  from  hens  that  are  in  yards  where 
there  are  no  roosters,  keep  better  and  longer  than  when  im- 
pregnated. Sell  off  all,  or  most  all  roosters;  save  the  ex- 
pense of  feeding  them,  have  quieter  flocks  and  better  keep- 
ing eggs.  R. 

Cankerworms  and  Big  Peach  Figures. 

NovATO,  May  23,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor: — Judging  from  notes  in  your  paper, 
and  a  recent  personal  trip,  the  cankerworm  still  seems 
rampant  in  Santa  Clara  County.  We  up  here  have  been 
through  the  mill,  but  banding  the  trees  has  saved  our 
orchards  this  year,  and  proved  itself  a  most  effectual  cure 
Our  method  is  to  band  the  trees  with  tarred  papers — the 
bands  about  seven  inches  wide,  the  upper  edge  fitted 
snugly  to  the  tree,  so  the  moth  can't  crawl  underneath. 
Commencing  about  December  ist,  and  renewing  about 
every  five  days,  we  spread  on  the  bands  a  mixture  of  prin- 
ter's ink,  procured  ready  made  in  San  Francisco,  for  about 
9  or  10  cts.  a  pound.  This  renewing  must  be  kept  up,  till 
the  last  of  the  female  moths  have  left  the  ground,  generally 
the  middle  of  January,  when,  if  this  method  has  been  thor- 
oughly followed,  your  trees  will  be  found  free  from  eggs, 
and  the  cankerworm  a  thing  of  the  past.  Have  also  tried 
spraying  with  Paris  Green,  but  without  the  least  result. 
From  young  trees,  the  bands  should  be  removed  as  early 
as  possible  in  the  spring,  as  the  oil  in  the  mixture  may  soak 
through  the  paper,  and  injure  the  bark  of  very  young  trees. 

Have  noticed  an  extract  from  the  "  Bakersfield  Calitor- 
nian"  in  the  Press  lately,  which  states  that  a  Kern  county 
orchardist  has  a  tree  of  George's  Cling  Peach,  a  two  year 
old,  from  which  he  expects  to  gather  1200  pounds  of  fruit  this 
year,  also  a  Briggs  Mav,  same  age,  good  for  150  pounds. 
Now,  1  have  lived  in  Kern  county  for  a  couple  of  years 
myself,  and  am  prepared  to  believe  anything  reasonable, 
but  a  yield  of  1200  pounds  of  peaches,  from  a  two  year  old 
tree,  I  must  confess,  rather  stuns  me.  1200  peaches,  each 
peach  to  weigh  a  pound.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  a  cipher 
or  so  too  many  in  these  figures.        Max  A.  Theilig. 


Tne  State  Pair. 

An  attractive  advertisement  on  another  page  shows  that 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  proposes  to  make  its  fair 
this  year  more  fully  characteristic  and  representative  of 
California  than  ever  before.  It  plans  to  work  directly  to- 
ward the  great  display  of  State  products,  manufactures 
and  resources  at  the  World's  Fair  by  making  its  fair  in 
September  a  "dress  rehearsal"  for  that  event.  Large  pre- 
miums will  be  awarded,  and  we  hope  they  will  set  every- 
body at  work  collecting  and  preparing  for  the  exhibition. 
Get  up  your  committee  and  work  for  the  county  displays, 
or  proceed  alone  and  compete  for  the  individual  awards. 
Write  to  Edwin  F.  Smith,  Secretary  at  Sacramento  for 
fuller  information. 
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The  Santa  Clara  Frnit  Exchange  Organized. 

The  organization  of  the  Santa  Clara  valley  producers  in- 
to an  exchange  was  completed  at  a  meeting  in  San  Jose 
Jose  last  Saturday.  More  than  loo  subscribing  members 
have  already  enrolled  themselves,  and  90  per  cent  of  them 
are  fruit  producers. 

As  to  the  aims  of  the  organization,  Col.  Hersey  spoke  as 
follows: 

The  purpose  of  this  organization  is  to  sell  the  fruit  before 
it  is  placed  upon  the  cars,  and  when  we  ship  the  fruit  no 
one  can  remove  it  from  the  cars  until  the  money  is  paid. 
This  is  a  proper  business  principle,  and  is  the  only  one  on 
which  we  should  act.  Some  have  expressed  their  fear 
about  the  canners  eating  us  up.  Well,  1  can  say  I  have  no 
such  fear,  as  we  are  in  the  majority.  He  stated  that,  as 
the  articles  of  incorporation  set  forth,  the  purposes  of  the 
corporation  are  to  receive,  prepare,  pack  and  sell  the  fruit 
products  of  the  county,  owning  or  leasing  land,  buildings  or 
machinery  necessary  for  the  conducting  of  its  business,  and 
of  dividing,  after  actual  and  necessary  expenses,  all  the  net 
proceeds  among  those  who  deliver  their  freight.  Transfer- 
able or  warehouse  receipts  will  be  issued  on  delivery  of 
each  kind  of  fruit,  to  from  50  to  75  per  cent  of  its  market 
value  at  the  time  of  delivery,  and  the  balance  paid  at  the 
close  of  the  business  season. 

ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS. 

The  following  were  unanimously  elected  directors:  Philo 
Hersey,  producer,  Santa  Clara;  W.  H.  Wright,  drier  and 
canner,  San  Jose;  E.  S.  Dawson,  canner,  San  Jose;  G.  W. 
Tarleton,  producer,  Berryessa;  E.  F.  Adams,  producer, 
Wrights;  James  E.  Gordon,  drier  and  producer,  Saratoga; 
J.  R.  Johns,  producer,  Saratoara;  F.  M.  Righter,  drier  and 
producer,  Campbell;  E.  H.  Hazeltr'n,  producer,  San  Jose. 

The  board  of  directors  organized  by  the  election  of  Philo 
Hersey,  president;  E.  F.  Adams,  vice-president;  W.  H. 
Wright,  secretary  and  temporary  treasurer. 

ARTICLES  OF  ASSOCIATION. 

As  this  enterprise  at  S^nta  Clara  is  likely  to  be  the  fore- 
runner of  other  local  organizations,  we  print  in  full  the  by- 
laws, and  advise  that  they  be  preserved  for  reference: 

Article  I.  The  name  of  this  corporation  shall  be  the 
Santa  Clara  County  Fruit  Exchange.  There  shall  be  a 
corporate  sea',  bearing  the  name  of  the  corporation  and 
date  of  incorporation. 

Art.  II.  The  office  and  place  of  business  of  the  cor- 
poration shall  be  in  San  Jose  township,  county  of  Santa 
Clara,  State  of  California. 

Art.  III.  The  capital  stock  shall  be  two  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  divided  into  twenty  thousand  shares  of  ten 
dollars  each.  Each  share  of  stock  held  by  a  person  eligi- 
ble, shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote  at  all  stockholders'  meet- 
ings.   Proxies  must  be  held  by  eligible  stockholders  only. 

Art.  IV.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  shall 
be  held  at  the  office  of  the  incorporation  or  some  suitable 
and  convenient  place  in  San  Jose,  on  the  first  Saturday  of 
May  of  each  year.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the 
president,  and  he  shall  call  special  meetings  upon  the 
written  request  of  the  ten  stockholders  of  record.  No 
business  shall  be  transacted  at  a  special  meeting  except 
that  set  forth  in  the  call. 

Art.  V.  All  meetings  of  the  stockholders  shall  be  called 
by  publication  of  notice,  signed  by  the  president,  stating 
time  and  place  thereof,  in  some  newspaper  of  general  cir- 
culation, published  in  the  county  of  Santa  Clara,  for  two 
weeks  next  prior  to  the  day  fixed  for  such  meeting.  The 
secretary  shall  also  notify  by  letter  or  card  all  stockholders 
of  record  of  such  meeting. 

Art.  VI.  At  all  meetings  of  the  stockholders  the  pres- 
ence of  a  majority  of  the  stock  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Art.  VII.  The  number  of  directors  shall  be  nine,  to  be 
elected  at  the  annual  meeting.  They  must  be  eligible 
stockholders,  residents  of  the  State  of  California  and  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States.  The  interest  of  a  majority  of 
said  directors  must  be  greater  as  growers  than  as  driers  or 
canners. 

Art.  VIII.  The  officers  of  the  corporation  shall  be  a 
President,  Vice-President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  The 
Treasurer  may  be  a  director  or  some  bank  located  in  San 
Jose  designated  by  the  Board  of  Directors  to  act  as  such. 

Art.  IX.  The  pay  and  salaries  of  all  officers  and  per- 
sons employed,  except  directors,  shall  be  determined  from 
time  to  time  by  the  directors.  Directors,  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties  as  directors  for  the  first  year,  shall 
receive  actual  expenses  in  attending  meetings,  and  subse- 
quently their  compensation  shall  be  fixed  by  the  stock- 
holders ;  t  the  annual  meeting. 

Art.  X.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  hold  regular 
meetings  semiannually  at  the  office  of  the  corporation,  at 
such  times  as  the  board  may  establish.  Special  meetings 
will  be  held  upon  the  call  of  the  President  by  personal 
notice  on  each  director,  or  by  letter  or  postal  card  through 
the  mail.  Special  meetings  shall  also  be  held  upon  notice 
signed  by  three  directors  having  been  duly  served  by  mail 
or  personal  delivery  ten  days  before  such  meeting.  Five 
directors  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
business,  and  may  adjourn  from  time  to  time  at  their  dis- 
cretion. 

Art.  XI.  The  President,  Vice-President,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  shall  be  elected  by  the  Board  of  Directors  im- 
mediately after  the  annual  election  oi  directors.  Such 
officers  shall  hold  office  for  one  year,  and  until  their  suc- 
cessors are  elected  and  qualified.  The  office  of  manager 
shall  be  filled  at  the  discretion  of  the  board,  and  his  term 
of  office  be  at  their  pleasure. 

Art.  XII.  Vacancies  from  any  cause  in  the  Board  of 
Directors  may  be  filled  for  the  unexpired  term  by  the  re- 
remainder  of  the  board  at  any  meeting,  unless  ten  s'ock- 
holders  shall,  within  one  week  from  the  time  vacancy  be- 
gins, file  written  objections,  in  which  case  a  special  meeting 
of  stockholders  shall  be  called  for  that  purpose. 


Art.  XIII.  The  Board  of  Directors  may  from  time  to 
time  appoint  such  officers,  agents  and  employes  as  in  their 
judgment  the  necessities  or  interest  of  the  corporation  re- 
quires, and  fix  their  compensation. 

Art.  XIV.  The  Secretary  shall  be  the  custodian  of  the 
records  of  the  corporation.  He  shall  keep  a  full  record  of 
the  proceedings  of  all  meetings  of  the  stockholders  and 
the  Board  of  t)irectors.  He  shall  countersign  all  certifi- 
cates of  stock,  contracts,  deeds  and  leases  signed  by  the 
President,  keep  an  accurate  account  with  the  stockholders, 
collect  from  them  all  assessments  and  pay  the  same  to  the 
Treasurer,  issue  the  proper  notices  of  all  meetings  of  the 
stockholders  and  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  perform 
such  other  duties  as  are  appropriate  to  his  office  and  as  are 
required  bv  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Art.  XV.  The  Treasurer  shall  have  charge  of  the 
finances  of  the  corporation,  receive  from  the  Secretary  all 
moneys  collected  by  him  and  belonging  to  the  corporation, 
and  keep  on  deposit  all  moneys  of  the  corporation  at  such 
place  as  the  Board  of  directors  may  select,  in  the  name  of 
the  corporation,  to  be  drawn  only  on  warrants  signed  by 
the  President,  or  such  other  officer  as  the  directors  may 
name.  He  shall  keep  proper  books  of  account,  showing 
receipts  and  disbursements,  and  submit  a  full  detailed  re- 
port of  the  same  at  each  annual  meeting  and  at  such  other 
times  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  require. 

Art.  XVI.  There  shall  be  an  Executive  Committee, 
a  Finance  Committee  and  an  Auditing  Committee.  The 
Executive  Committee  shall  have  general  superintendence 
of  the  business;  the  Finance  Committee  shall  examine  the 
books  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  and  report  thereon, 
at  the  regular  meetings  of  the  board,  in  writing.  The 
Auditing  Committee  shall  examine  all  bills  against  the  cor- 
poration and  report  thereon.  All  of  said  committees  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President  from  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Art.  XVII.  Upon  the  issue  of  a  certificate  of  stock  to 
any  subscriber,  25  per  cent  of  the  par  value  thereof  must 
be  paid  to  the  Secretary,  and  the  balance  upon  the  call  of 
the  directors. 

Art.  XVIII.  Eligibility  to  ownership  of  stock  requires 
that  the  subscriber  therefor  shall  be  a  grower,  a  drier  or  a 
canner  of  fruit  for  sale  upon  the  market,  and  may  be  either 
an  individual,  an  association  or  a  corporation.  Ineligible 
persons  acquiring  stock  by  inheritance,  attachment  or  other- 
wise shall  not  be  permitted  to  vote  the  same  in  person  or 
by  proxy.  A  certificate  showing  eligibility  shall  be  filed 
with  the  Secretary  by  each  subscriber  to  stock. 

Art.  XIX.  Stockholders  shall  be  paid  six  per  cent  per 
annum  on  the  amount  of  stock  capital  actually  paid  in. 

Art.  XX.  The  business  shall  be  conducted,  as  closely 
as  ordinary  prudence  will  permit,  upon  a  cooperative  basis, 
the  Board  of  Directors  establishing  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions therefor  as  their  judgment  shall  dictate.  No  fruit 
shall  be  bought  by  the  corporation,  except  to  fill  orders  or 
contracts  when  the  supply  in  the  hands  or  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  corporation  is  insufficient  therefor.  Transfera- 
ble or  warehouse  receipts  may  be  issued  for  fruit  in  store 
or  under  control. 

Art.  XXI.  No  debt  beyond  the  sum  of  $5000  shall  be 
created  unless  by  vote  of  three-fourths  of  the  stock  issued, 
except  for  nr.oney  to  pay  advances  on  fruit  in  possfssion  or 
under  the  control  of  the  corporation. 

Art.  XXII.  The  directors  shall  correspond  with  buyers 
of  fruit  with  the  view  of  establishing  and  maintaining  a 
system  of  inspection  mutually  satisfactory. 

Art.  XXXIII.  The  directors  shall  by  all  reasonable 
means  seek  to  enlarge  and  extend  the  markets  for  the  fruit 
product,  and  shall  have  power  to  create  a  fund  therefor,  to 
be  used  in  their  discretion,  by  a  special  charge  not  exceed- 
ing one-half  of  one  per  cent  on  the  sales  made  by  the  ex- 
change. 

Art.  XXIV.  The  books,  records  and  business  papers 
of  the  corporation  shall  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the 
stockholders  at  all  times. 

Art.  XXV.  These  By-laws  may  be  added  to  or 
amended  in  the  manner  provided  by  law. 
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A  Canner's  Views  on  Fruit  for  Canning. 

A  paper  piepared  by  J.  J.  Groom,  of  Pomona  Cannery,  for  the 
Farmers'  Institute  at  Pomona. 

The  first  thing  for  a  man  to  do  who  contemplates  set- 
ting out  an  orchard,  is  to  decide  whether  he  will  supply  the 
canneries  or  the  shipper  of  green  fruits,  or  both.  But 
right  here  let  me  say,  do  not  set  too  many  varieties,  for 
unless  you  have  a  very  large  acreage  you  would  not  have 
enough  of  any  one  kind  to  attract  the  attention  of  either 
the  canner  or  shipper.  Many  fruit  growers  realize  but 
little  from  their  orchards  for  this  very  reason,  after  years 
of  hard  labor,  because  of  setting  too  many  varieties.  Go 
to  good,  reliable  men  who  are  in  the  business  of  canning 
or  shipping,  and  advise  with  them  and  find  out  what  va- 
riety is  most  sought  after  in  their  line,  and  act  upon  their  ad- 
vice, provided  you  are  not  competent  to  judge  for  yourself. 
Most  people  rely  upon  iheir  nurseryman  to  advise  them 
what  varities  to  set.  The  nurseryman  has  his  stock  to  sell, 
and  of  course  it  is  quite  natural  for  him  to  advise  to  set  a 
variety  and  not  many  trees  of  a  kind.  Then  again,  he  is 
hardly  competent  to  judge  which  is  the  best  canning  or 
shipping  varieties,  as  it  is  not  directly  in  his  line  of  busi- 
ness. If  you  have  but  ten  acres,  I  would  advise  to  set  them 
all  to  one  variety;  but  if  you  have  20  acres,  it  will  do  to  di- 
vide them  into  three  varieties,  namely,  apricots,  peaches  and 
Bartlett  pears.  These  are  the  staple  varieties  to  can.  As 
to  peaches,  the  best  variety  to  plant  for  canning  is  the  Or- 
ange Cling,  and  the  Lemon  Cling  comes  next.  The  Muir  is 
the  best  freestone  peach  to  can.  It  is  a  good,  regular 
bearer,  and  when  properly  thinned  on  the  trees  is  suffi- 
ciently large  to  can  as  extra  goods.  They  are  also  the  best 
and  most  profitable  peach  to  dry.  as  they  lose  less  in  weight 
in  drying  than  any  other,  as  the  flesh  is  naturally  quite  dry 
and  the  pit  very  small,  and  when  the  peach  is  opened  with 


the  knife  the  pit  drops  out  readily.  Another  advantage 
the  Muir  peach  has  over  the  .Salway  or  Crawford  is,  it  is 
yellow  clear  through  to  the  pit,  which  gives  it  a  bright, 
rich  color  when  canned  or  dried. 

As  to  the  best  var'ety  of  apricot  :  In  the  16  years  I  have 
been  in  the  canning  and  drying  business,  I  have  found  the 
Hemskirk  to  be  the  most  desirable.  It  is  a  regular 
bearer,  and  is  quite  large,  plenty  large  enough  to  make 
extra  canned  goods.  It  ripens  very  early  and  is  of  good 
color. 

As  to  the  proper  size  of  apricots,  peaches  and  pears  ne- 
cessary to  make  canned  goods,  I  will  say:  Apricots  should 
weigh  only  eight  to  the  pound.  I  always  give  the  size  of 
apricots  by  weight,  peaches  and  pears  by  measurement.  A 
peach,  to  can  for  extras,  should  measure  before  it  is  pared 
two  and  a  half  inches  across  the  narrow  way  after  it  is  cut 
open.  The  Bartlett  pear  should  also  measure  two  and  one- 
half  inches  through  the  center.  How  to  obtain  these  sizes, 
is  first:  By  pruning  carefully  and  judiciously.  .Second,  by 
proper  thinning  out  when  the  apricot  and  peach  is  the  size 
of  a  robin's  egg.  The  apricots  should  be  carefully  thinned 
to  three  and  four  inches  apart  on  the  limb.  Praches  should 
be  not  less  than  five  to  six  inches  apart  on  the  tree;  then 
with  proper  cultivation  the  fruit  will  be  large  and  fine 
enough  to  make  extra  goods.  Some  growers  might  object 
to  thinning  down  to  the  distance  apart  I  have  mentioned, 
and  would  say,  at  once,  that  would  cut  my  crop  of  fruit  down 
one-half  or  two-thirds,  as  the  case  might  be.  Now  to  il- 
lustrate: I  took  a  drive  through  this  valley  about  three 
weeks  ago,  and  I  found  the  apricot  and  peach  trees  in 
most  cases  overloaded,  at  least  on  an  average  one  half.  In 
some  cases  I  counted  clusters  on  limbs  not  larger  than  a 
pipe  stem,  10  and  15,  and  as  high  as  21  in  one  case  that 
only  covers  a  space  of  11  inches.  There  were  21  apricots 
where  there  should  not  have  been  but  four  or  five  at  most. 
A  majority  of  the  peach  orchards  I  examined  were  in  about 
the  same  condition.  I  said  to  some  of  the  parties,  you 
ought  to  thin  your  apricots  and  peaches,  you  would  surely 
get  a  better  price  for  your  fruit,  and  you  would  have  nearly 
as  many  pounds,  and  it  would  take  less  labor  to  handle 
them,  and  your  trees  would  be  more  healthy,  live  longer, 
and  bear  a  regular  crop  every  year,  and  would  be  more  sat- 
isfactory to  yourself  and  the  buyer,  and  would  give  you  a 
reputation  for  growing  fine  fruit;  and  if  all  the  fruit  grow- 
ers would  join  in  and  thin  out  their  fruit  to  a  proper  con- 
sistency, it  would  add  largely  to  the  value  of  not  only  your 
fruit,  but  to  the  trees  and  the  surrounding  country.  As  a 
rule  the  tendency  is  to  allow  apricots  and  peaches  to  over- 
bear. The  consequence  is  the  trees  are  broken  down  and 
only  bear  a  crop  every  other  year,  and  in  a  few  years  the 
trees  die  out. 

As  to  the  condition  apricots  and  peaches  should  be 
picked,  I  will  say  when  they  are  fully  matured  and  well 
colored,  but  not  soft.  D  uring  the  ripening  season  the  fruit 
should  be  looked  after  every  day,  and  all  that  is  in  con- 
dition should  be  picked  at  once,  if  but  only  a  few  at  a 
time.  Most  fruit-growers  are  inclined  to  leave  the  fruit  on 
the  tree  too  long,  especially  so  in  the  first  part  of  the  ripen- 
ing season,  as  they  say  it  does  not  pay  to  go  over  the  trees 
for  only  a  few  pounds.  But  there  is  just  where  they  make 
a  great  mistake,  for  most  of  the  very  largest  and  finest  fruit 
ripens  first,  and,  if  neglected,  until  a  large  quantity  is  ready 
to  pick  and  then  brought  to  the  cannery,  it  is  almost  worth- 
less, it  being  too  ripe  to  can  or  dry  successfully.  So  the 
grower  should  watch  his  fruit  from  day  to  day,  and  gather 
it  as  soon  as  it  is  in  condition.  Some  have  said  to  me 
when  advising  them  how  and  when  to  pick  their  fruit: 
Why  you  must  have  a  man  stand  under  his  trees  and  watch 
his  fruit  all  the  time.  I  reply  that  is  just  exactly  what  you 
ought  to  do  during  the  ripening  season  to  make  a  successful 
fruit-grower,  and  to  bring  your  fruit  into  market  in  prime 
condition. 

Now  to  illustrate  the  difference  in  value  of  extra  fine  fruit 
after  it  is  canned,  I  will  say:  Extra  apricots,  peaches  and 
pears  sell  at  wholesale  on  an  average  of  $2.50  per  dozen 
cans,  while  the  inferior  fruits  which  have  to  be  put  up  as 
standards  sell  for  about  only  $1.40  to  $1.50  per  dozen. 
There  is  a  difference  of  $1  per  dozen,  or  say  $2  per  case. 
That  is  not  much  money  on  one  case,  but  when  a  canner 
puts  up  ten,  twenty  or  fifty  thousand  cans,  it  means  quite  a 
sum  of  money,  and  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  packing 
and  handling  extras  or  standards  is  very  little.  The  can  of 
extras  costs  $1  per  M.  more  than  the  standard,  and  there 
is  a  little  more  sugar;  but  that  difference  is  offset  by  the 
difference  in  expense  of  cutting,  packing  and  handling,  for 
the  large  fruit  can  be  handled  with  much  less  expense  than 
the  small  fruit.  Then,  again,  should  the  large  fruit  be  put 
upon  the  market  in  a  green  state  or  shipped  East,  the  dif- 
ference in  price  would  be  the  same.  So  I  say  to  all,  thin 
out  your  fruit.  It  will  pay  largely  to  do  so.  I  have  known 
instances  where  heavy  losses  were  sustained  by  the  canner 
where  small  and  inferior  fruit  was  forced  on  him  by  neg- 
lecting to  have  it  understood  at  the  time  of  purchaiing  the 
crop  on  the  trees  that  it  must  be  thinned  out  to  a  certain 
distance  apart.  In  one  instance  there  was  a  loss  to  the 
canner  of  $24,000  in  12,000  cases.  The  circumstances  were 
these:  A  new  cannery  was  started,  and  the  first  season 
there  was  care  taken  to  have  the  fruit  proper'y  thinned  on 
the  trees,  and  the  result  was  the  company  turned  out  an 
extra  quality  of  canned  goods  and  they  were  shipped  to 
Liverpool  and  London  and  were  sold  there  for  $325  per 
dozen.  The  next  season  the  cannery  changed  its  buyer 
and  contractor  for  the  green  fruit  and  still  purchased  the 
fruit  in  the  same  orchards,  but  neglected  the  all-important 
thing  of  thinning  out  the  fruit  on  the  trees.  The  conse- 
quence was  when  the  fruit  came  into  the  cannery  it  was 
small  and  it  was  impossible  to  make  extra  goods  out  of  it. 
But  the  canner  had  contracted  for  it  and  was  compelled  to 
receive  it.  He  had  also  contracted  with  the  same  Liver- 
pool and  London  parties  to  deliver  12,000  cases  of  extra 
goods  guaranteed  to  be  equal  to  the  first  year's  pack,  and 
were  sold  to  arrive  in  Liverpool  at  $3  25  per  dozen.  But 
when  the  goods  arrived  they  were  condemned  and  thrown 
back  on  the  shipper's  hands.  So  the  goods  had  to  be  sold 
at  a  sacrifice  of  $1  per  dozen,  making  a  loss  as  stated  above 
of  $24,000  on  the  pack. 
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The  Value  and  Importance  ot  Good  Roads  and 
Shade  Trees. 

Read  by  Miss  Katr  Sessions  of  San  Diego,  before  the  Pomological 
Society  of  Southern  California,  at  its  meeting  in  Redlauds,  May  6th 
and  6th,  1892. 

A  short  editorial  in  one  of  Boston's  leading  papers 
brings  me  at  once  to  the  bare  facts  in  regard  to  our  road- 
ways. It  says  there  are  now  colleges  enough  in  the  coun- 
try. Education  has  been  made  so  cheap  that  poor  but  de- 
serving young  men  and  women  can  get  anything  in  the  line 
of  high  learning  by  making  just  the  amount  of  exertion 
that  is  good  for  them.  We  have  enough  libraries  to  go 
around,  and  bibles  are  so  cheap  that  even  a  tramp  can 
save  his  two  cent  pieces  and  buy  one  in  a  few  weeks.  But 
there  is  one  thing  we  have  not  enough  of  in  the  United 
Sta'es,  and  never  did  have.  That  is  good  roads.  If  any 
millionaire  wishes  to  immortalze  himself  and  really  benefit 
posterity,  let  him  select  the  county  roads  in  a  region  of 
farms  and  fix  up  those  highways  so  that  spring  mud  and 
summer  rains  (and  I  might  add  California  dust)  shall  never 
wipe  out  or  budge  them  from  their  beds.  With  those 
smooth,  hard  highways  he  will  build  his  own  road  to  ever- 
lasting 'fame.  He  will  earn  the  gratitude  of  every  farmer, 
milkman  and  peddler  for  a  hundred  vears.  The  system  of 
roads  should  be  named  for  him.  His  n.ime,  whatever  it 
might  be,  would  be  remembered  when  that  of  the  founders 
of  our  great  universities  had  gone  glimmering  down  into 
the  night  of  oblivion. 

We  have  awakened  to  the  fact  that  our  r^ads  are  poor, 
and  already  a  spirit  of  improvement  can  be  noted.  "  Le- 
gislation for  good  roads," '  The  advisability  of  road  com- 
missioners (or  Sate  and  County  ",  "The  road  question  is 
one  of  the  most  important  for  the  American  farmer  to- 
day '',  "A  poor  load  is  the  most  expensive  thing  in  the  agri- 
cultural outfit,  it  is  as  much  behind  the  times  as  the  flail 
and  the  sickle  The  bad  road  has  no  rightful  place  in 
the  domain  of  an  intelligent  people."  These  are  a  few 
straws  one  catches  from  conversation  and  periodicals,  and 
they  show  plainly  which  way  the  wind  blows. 

The  several  European  governments  that  build  rock  bed 
roads  and  care  for  them,  see  prosperity  follow  such  foot- 
steps. None  have  ever  returned  to  the  primitive  dirt  road 
 the  road  maintained  by  each  farmer  or  land  owner  pay- 
ing his  road  tax  by  work  done  upon  them.  This  is  the 
road  of  our  country  to-day. 

While  the  roads  of  the  United  States  are  passable  for 
horse  and  wagon,  the  owner  (one  small  part  of  the  voting 
or  ruling  power)  has  been  satisfied  to  use  such  roads  and 
keep,  as  he  thought,  his  money  in  his  pocket.  But  when 
young  man  mounted  his  own  wheel  and  stepped  into 
the  harness  himself,  within  the  past  ten  years,  the  first  con- 
sideration was  the  road.  Not  a  better  road,  but  a  perfect 
road  was  needed.  So  with  the  more  general  use  of  the 
bicycle  comes  the  more  universal  demand  for  good  roads. 
The  Wheelmen's  League  will,  by  its  interest  in  this  matter, 
help  on  an  important  American  improvement.  It  would 
appear  as  though  the  carriage  manufacturer  would  sell 
more  wagons  if  the  roads  were  poor  and  his  vehicles  wore 
out  faster.  But,  paradoxical  as  it  seems,  the  American 
Carriage  Builder's  Associations  endorse  every  movement 
that  tends  toward  State  legislation  in  behalf  of  road  im- 
provement. The  railroad  companies  encourage  good 
roads  and  road  development  for  the  benefit  of  their  freight 
trains,  and  that  brings  me  to  one  of  the  strongest  argu- 
ments in  behalf  of  road  improvements;  the  benefit  to  the 
producer,  the  farmer,  the  fruit  grower,  the  stock  raiser;  the 
men  th^t  keep  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  and  are  the 
mainstay  of  the  country.  Heavier  loads  over  longer  dis- 
t  inces,  in  a  shorter  time,  can  be  hauled  on  the  best  road  with 
the  least  wear  and  tear  on  wagon,  horse  and  man.  Quick 
transportation  is  the  all  important  question  for  every  farmer 
and  fruit  grower  everywhere.  In  this  big  State  of  Califor- 
nia, with  its  few  railroads,  it  is  particularly  important. 
California  in  general,  and  San  Diego  in  particular,  has 
been  unfortunate  in  the  location  of  their  railroads.  When 
the  roads  were  built  the  main  object  was  to  reach  San 
Francisco  and  the  ocean  in  the  shortest  line  over  the 
easiest  grades.  The  land  was  barren,  dry  and  unoccupied. 
The  bird  in  the  hand  of  the  railroad  company  was  the  pas- 
senger travel,  mail  subsidies  and  the  freighting  of  goodi  to 
California,  which  was  producing  very  little  save  mines,  cat- 
tle and  climate.  But,  like  the  California  gold  fields  of  '49, 
every  acre  of  land  is  proving  itself  fertile,  and  C-ilifornia  is 
fast  becoming  a  rich  agricultural  State,  with  still  more  won- 
derful possibilities  in  view.  As  the  railroads  in  California 
do  not  tap  to-day  the  most  productive  sections,  over  good 
roads  only  can  be  brought  the  product  of  many  a  fertile 
valley  apart  from  the  line  of  travel.  This  beautiful  valley 
before  us  has  been  favored  at  an  early  date,  and  to-day  we 
see  the  iron  horse  speeding  on  his  smooth,  hard  road 
around  these  productive  lands,  gathering  eagerly  his  golden 
load.  In  time,  more  such  branch  railroads  must  be  built. 
The  Southern  California  producer  needs  good  roads  for  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  our  products  are  so  varied.  We  have 
in  our  oranges,  lemons  and  olives  a  crop  to  be  delivered  to 
market  during  the  season  when  the  rains  are  most  abun- 
dant. In  early  summer  the  honey  and  hay  crops  begin  to 
move,  and  when  the  heat  is  greatest  the  fruit  of  the  decid- 
uous tree  is  on  the  road.  This  must  be  protected  from 
dust  and  sun  and  delivered  in  sound  condition  to  bring  the 
best  prices.  Over  a  rough  road  only  unripe  fruit  can  travel, 
while  over  a  smooth,  clean  road  riper  and  softer  fruit  can 
be  moved  in  larger  loads.  Prices  rise  accordingly,  and  the 
producer  is  the  principal  one  benefited. 

If  there  are  proofs  that  the  people  prefer  good  roads  and 
are  not  indifferent  to  their  benefits  then  by  proper  legislation 
good  results  ought  soon  to  show  themselves. 

Would  a  resident  of  Ontario  feel  satisfied  to  allow  his 
guest  to  depart  without  a  drive  on  Euclid  avenue,  seven 
rniles  long  ?    Would  a  visitor  to  Riverside  be  indifferent  to 


a  drive  on  her  famous  Magnolia  avenue?  The  traveler  in 
San  Francisco  does  not  half  enjoy  the  Golden  Gate  park 
and  Cliff  House  if  he  visits  it  by  car  line,  but  with  a  good 
team  and  pleasant  companionship  he  must  speed  over  the 
broad,  hard  roadways  among  trees  and  past  green  lawns 
and  flower  beds,  and  drive  against  the  breezes  that  sweep 
up  from  the  ocean's  rugged  shore.  Inspired  and  invigor- 
ated, he  returns  to  the  city  not  over  the  sandhills  and  steep 
grades,  over  which  the  untiring  cables  pass,  but  by  the 
more  circuitous  route  to  Golden  Gate  avenue,  one  of  the 
few  streets  free  from  car  tracks.  Does  the  railroad 
magnate,  resting  a  few  days  at  Del  Monte,  leave  without  a 
spin  over  her  famous  drive  to  Cypress  point .-'  Another 
winter  will  find  on  Coronado  beach  a  boulevard  leading 
along  the  ocean  front  for  over  ten  miles,  and  in  time  it  will 
be  ornamented  with  trees,  and  will  become  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal features  of  Coronado.  No  one  is  oblivious  to  a  good 
road,  and  wherever  there  is  one  it  is  well  patronized  and 
appreciated.  It  offers  to  every  one  a  means  of  entertain- 
ing guest  or  tourist  in  a  most  agreeable  way. 

Southern  California  may  overrate  her  ijumediate  advan- 
tages in  soil,  products  and  the  financial  returns,  but  she  can 
never  overdo  her  climate  in  comparison  with  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  United  States,  or  many  of  the  countries  of  the 
world.  We  must  keep  our  visitors  nut  of  doors  in  the 
fresh,  pure,  mild  air  and  bright  sunshine  of  winter;  in  the 
warmer  but  dry  air  of  summer,  restore  new  cells  to  their 
lungs,  paint  roses,  tan  and  freckles  upon  their  cheeks,  and 
stimulate  their  appetites;  for  that,  nothing  excels  a  good, 
long  drive.  The  first  recreation  prescribed  for  every  in- 
valid is  a  drive.  Not  over  the  roughest  and  du>tiest  and 
narrowest  road  that  can  be  imagined,  not  behind  a  slow 
and  decrepit  horse,  but  over  the  smoothest  and  most  beau- 
tiful boulevard,  in  a  comfortable  carriage,  drawn  by  horses 
full  of  spirit,  strength,  intelligence  and  gentleness.  Such 
a  drive  is  the  quality  the  doctors  prefer.  Who  is  quite  so 
dear  to  the  family  as  the  physician  who  has  cured  the 
aching  head  and  wrecked  body  ?  Fresh  air  and  good  roads 
will  be  equally  as  dear,  and  no  tax  payer  will  ever  grumble 
when  he  is  cured  by  such  a  specific.  The  dose  is  too  pleas- 
ant, the  bill  most  moderate. 

As  a  good  road  was  the  first  necessity  for  the  Yosemite 
Valley,  so  none  too  soon  can  Southern  California  and  all 
of  California  realize  that  good  roads  for  the  farmer,  the 
tourists  and  the  invalid  mean  health,  happiness  and  pros- 
perity. 

Nothing  is  a  greater  incentive  to  permanent  improve- 
ments than  well  graded  and  paved  street  or  road;  proof  is 
on  every  hand-  The  first  improvement  of  such  a  roadway 
is  naturally  its  ornamentation,  and  in  no  way  can  that  be 
done  better  than  by  trees.  This  brings  me  to  the  second 
part  of  my  subject,  and  I  shall  not  undertake  to  say  what 
are  the  best  sort  of  trees  to  grow,  the  best  way  of  planting 
and  caring  for  them,  but  only  attempt  to  give  a  few  sugges- 
tions how  to  make  the  street  the  most  beautiful,  and  how 
it  may  grow  old  gracefully. 

My  observation  as  well  as  thought  has  proven  to  me  that 
the  first  necessity  of  tree  planting  along  any  street  is  to 
have  the  same  sort  of  a  tree  planted,  on  both  sides,  (or  as 
great  a  distance  as  possible.  Nature  everywhere  gives  us 
examples  of  such  svmmetry.  The  weeds  and  shrubs  grow- 
ing on  either  side  of  the  road  are  about  the  same;  of 
course,  soil  and  conditions  are  the  same,  but  nature  has 
made  the  tree,  the  shrub,  the  flower,  the  seed  pod,  the  shell 
of  the  sea,  symmetrical  to  some  medial  line.  She  has  not 
laid  out  her  parks,  the  forests,  in  square  beds  and  straight 
lines,  but  she  has  ornamented  the  paths  through  them  har- 
moniously. The  rivers,  her  highways,  are  symmetrically 
ornamented  on  the  banks.  If  high  trees  grow  on  one  side, 
they  do  on  the  other,  or  where  they  are  growing,  man  de- 
tects the  greater  beauty.  We  do  not  tire  of  an  avenue 
with  the  same  tree  on  both  sides  for  a  mile  or  more,  or 
even  five.  We  do  not  wish  some  other  tree  would  appear, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  repetition,  the  continuation  of  the 
same  intensifies  our  enjoyment  and  appreciation,  and  we 
are  proud  and  interested  in  the  length  and  regularity  of 
the  avenue.  We  compare  tree  with  tree,  we  observe  the 
foliage,  the  branching,  the  bark,  the  flower,  the  seed,  we' 
calculate  the  age  and  the  habit,  and  become  a  student 
filled  with  thoughts  of  nature,  inspiring  us  to  better  deeds 
and  thoughts. 

The  next  great  need  in  tree  planting  to  the  one  already 
mentioned  is  that  the  trees  be  set  far  enough  apart.  In 
California,  and  particularly  in  these  southern  counties, 
where  the  growth  of  plants  is  so  continuous,  owing  to  the 
slight  difference  of  the  seasons,  in  a  few  years  we  find  trees 
with  their  branches  closely  intermingling,  forming  a  per- 
fect hedge  and  barrier  in  mid-air,  their  graceful  outline 
against  the  sky,  entirely  obliterated  except  at  the  top,  and 
the  individuality  of  each  tree  entirely  lost,  Often  beauti- 
ful views  of  mountain  and  landscape  ate  entirely  hid  by  the 
wall  of  green,  while  if  the  trees  were  well  apart  the  scene 
would  be  even  more  beautifnl  viewed  between  their  grace- 
ful boughs.  If  we  stop  to  calculate  and  observe  a  little,  we 
are  soon  convinced  of  the  short  time  it  takes  for  trees  to 
touch  each  other.  Trees  growing  symmetrically  extend  as 
far  on  one  side  as  the  other.  If  set  twenty  feet  apart  they 
will  only  need  to  throw  out  branches  ten  feet  long  before 
they  are  touching.  Where  can  you  see  a  shade  tree  in 
California,  only  a  Jew  years  old,  that  has  branches  less 
than  ten  feet  long.''  You  find  more  with  branches  twenty 
feet.  If  the  trees  are  set  fifty  feet  apart  that  space  will 
allow  each  plant  a  perfect  development  for  at  least  ten 
years  before  they  appear  to  think  of  approaching  each 
other,  and  yet  many  a  tree  can  be  found  shading  and 
spreading  over  more  than  fifty  feet— observe  the  pepper, 
the  rubber,  the  locust,  the  oak,  the  eucalyptus  that  have 
been  properly  trimmed.  Most  of  our  trees  can  be  made 
to  spread  more  if  trimmed,  but  they  grow  out  of  our  con- 
venient reach  so  soon  that  we  stand  helplessly  at  their 
base,  and  well  it  is  so.  I  would  recommend  no  tree-plant- 
ing on  street  or  highway  less  than  fifty  or  seventy-five  feet, 
and  even  one  hundred  feet  offers  advantages.  If,  for  the 
first  five  years  or  so,  the  row  seems  scant,  and  we  think 
more  of  ourselves  than  posterity,  set  some  deciduous  tree, 
or  slender  and  slower  grower  between,  or  plants  like  the 


dracaena.  We  do  not  need  trees  upon  our  streets  in  Cali- 
fornia for  shade,  but  for  beauty.  In  fact,  the  pedestrian 
during  the  summer  finds  shade  too  cool  a  resting  place. 
The  beauty  of  a  street  ornamented  with  trees  is  most  in- 
viting in  its  length,  as  we  look  along  the  vista  and  see  the 
swaying  boughs  meeting  in  the  distance  beyond.  It  mat- 
ters not  whether  the  trees  are  twenty,  fifiy  or  a  hundred 
feet  apart  to  give  such  an  effect.  [In  hot  interior  regions 
trees  are  needed  for  shade;  along  the  coast  beauty  is  the 
chief  consideration  as  the  writer  tlaims.    Ed.  Press  ] 

The  style  or  manner  of  growth  of  the  tree  selected  be- 
comes a  most  important  factor  in  street  ornamentation. 
One  with  a  straight,  strong  stem,  or  trunk  branching  high, 
is  the  ideal  tree,  while  a  conical  shaped  tree  like  the 
cypress,  broadest  at  the  base  and  occupying  all  the  side- 
walk and  roadway  with  its  longest  and  heaviest  branches, 
is  the  very  worst  sort  to  grow.  If  trimmed  so  that  one  can 
pass,  it  is  so  mutilated  that  it  stands  a  helpless  deformity. 

Our  native  Monterey  cypress  is  one  of  our  most  useful 
and  handsomest  trees,  but  it  must  be  grown  in  the  right 
way.  If  it  is  to  be  trimmed,  it  must  be  trimmed  for  a 
hedge,  so  that  every  semblance  of  individuality  is  entirely 
lost,  and  we  see  only  the  long,  continuous  wall  of  bright 
evergreen,  as  true  and  even  a  wall  as  ever  a  mason  built. 
Otherwise,  the  cypress  must  be  allowed  to  grow  naturally. 
Then  the  shape  is  perfect  and  size  and  proportions  grand. 
Only  large  grounds  and  parks  admit  of  such  a  growth. 
The  date  palm  is  better  adapted  for  the  avenue  that  is 
planted  for  posterity.  During  its  first  ten  or  twenty  years 
it  is  one  grand,  graceful  fountain  of  green,  capable  of  occu- 
pying the  whole  sidewalk  and  half  the  street,  but  from 
twenty  to  fifty  years  it  throws  a  huge  tuft  of  graceful  plumes 
high  above  our  heads,  and  out  of  reach  of  man  or  beast, 
and  grows  on  and  on,  apparently  in  anticipation  of  a  life  of 
centuries. 

The  selection  of  dust-shedding  trees  is  an  important  con- 
sideration. The  pepper  is  the  best  example,  the  cypress 
the  worst. 

At  present  everyone  is  so  anxious  to  maintain  the  gen- 
eral impression  that  is  current  of  California  by  the  States 
to  the  east  of  us,  that  she  is  one  great,  grand  garden,  full 
of  evergreen  trees,  blossoming  roses,  shrubs  and  vines  and 
fruit  laden  boughs,  that  the  deciduous  tree  is  quite  con- 
demned wherever  an  evergreen  will  thrive.  I  believe,  in 
time,  the  deciduous  tree  will  be  in  greater  favor,  and  we 
will  enjoy  the  bare  limbs  and  sturdy  trunk  of  the  elm,  ma- 
ple, locust  and  sycamore,  and  appreciate  better  the  contrast 
with  our  evergreen  citrus  grove  and  blossoming  winter  gar- 
den.   They  will  be  a  dial  to  tell  us  when  spring  is  here. 

Wiih  uni'ed  effort,  it  sf^ems  easily  possible  that  a  bounty 
might  be  offered  for  the  growing  of  the  sycamore  and  cork 
oak  trees  along  our  county  roadways,  on  at  least  each 
quarter  of  every  mile,  a  bounty  payable  for  every  tree  of 
certain  size  and  vigor,  and  increasing  in  liberality  with  the 
age  of  the  tree. 

California,  in  her  more  populous  sections,  has  few  woods 
and  natural  forests,  and  where  trees  are  growing  man  de- 
stroys them  for  the  rich  land  they  occupy.  Small  places, 
highly  cultivated,  is  the  tenor  of  California's  improvements 
to-day,  and  that  is  right,  but  the  plan  allows  for  very  little 
space  for  shade  trees.  There  is  then  all  the  more  need 
that  our  streets  and  highways  shall  become  our  boulevards 
and  parks,  the  pride  of  every  citizen,  every  city,  town  and 
county,  and  maintained  at  public  expense. 
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Wool  Samples  for  the  World's  Pair. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  ] 
Washington,  D.  C,  May  20,  1892.  \ 

To  the  Editor  : — The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  recog- 
nizing the  importance  of  the  sheep  industry  of  the  United 
States,  has  expressed  a  desire  that  there  be  made  at  the 
Columbian  Exposition  an  exhibit  of  the  wools  of  the  world. 

The  collection  of  samples  will  be  more  complete,  it  is 
believed,  than  ever  before  shown  and  will  be  of  great  value, 
giving,  as  it  is  proposed,  the  characteristics  of  wools  from 
the  highest  type  of  sheep  to  the  very  lowest;  also  showing 
in  a  comprehensive  way  the  modifications  and  effects  of 
climate  upon  standard  varieties  and  the  adaptability  of  va- 
rieties to  special  localities.  Mr.  Edward  A.  Greene  of. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  Hon.  John  T.  Rich  of  Elba,  Mich., 
have  been  appointed  by  the  Depar'ment  to  collect  and 
classify  these  samples. 

The  wools  of  each  State  will  be  arranged  so  as  to  show 
completely  all  grades  and  classes  of  wools  of  that  State. 
The  Department  is  desirous  of  accompanying  each  sample 
with  all  information  possible  and  has  therefore  decided  to 
obtain  the  samples  from  the  growers.  The  Department 
has  prepared  blanks  to  be  filled  up  by  contributors.  Any 
special  information  not  asked  for  on  the  blanks  may  be 
given  by  letter. 

Samples  of  each  quality  must  not  be  less  than  14  or  more 
than  17  ounces.  Seedy,  burry  or  sandy  wool  will  not  be 
exhibited. 

The  samples  will  be  placed  in  glass  jars,  which  will  be 
labeled  with  the  grower's  name  and  address,  together  with 
a  description  of  the  sheep  and  quality  of  the  wool. 

All  samples  must  be  sent  to  Mr  Edward  A.  Greene,  24 
S.  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  who  will,  upon  applica- 
tion, furnish  small  bags,  in  which  the  wool  may  be  sent  by 
mail  free,  and  to  whom  all  correspondence  should  be  ad- 
dressed. Where  more  samples  are  received  than  are  nec- 
essary, the  best  representative  samples  will  be  exhibited. 
A  circular  will  be  sent  by  Mr.  Greene  giving  details  nf  what 
is  wantpd,  also  the  manner  of  selecting,  reporting  and  send- 
ing the  samples.  Edwin  Willits, 

Assistant  Secretary  and  Representative. 
IVlr.  Greene's  Circulars. 

From  the  circulars  alluded  to  we  make  the  following  ex- 
tracts: 

The  Agricultural  Department  will  exhibit  at  the  Colum- 
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bian  Exposition  between  three  and  four  thousand  wool 
samples  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  They  will  cover  all 
classes  of  wool,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  Especial 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  collection  of  samples  of 
wools  that  compete  with  our  home-grown  wools.  These 
were  procured  through  a  special  agent  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, sent  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  samples 
for  Custom  House  standards. 

The  Department  is  desirous  of  obtaining  the  American 
samples  direct  from  the  growers,  so  that  comparison  can  be 
made  with  wools  of  the  same  character,  grown  in  different 
parts  of  the  country. 

It  is  desired  that  the  exhibit  shall  cover  all  qualities  of 
wool  raised  in  the  United  States,  therefore  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  the  sheep  shall  be  a  blooded  animal  to  entitle  the 
wool  to  exhibition,  but  that  the  samples  shall  be  fair  ones 
of  the  type  they  represent.  Skirts  or  bellies  should  not 
be  included  in  the  samples.  Desiring  that  the  samples 
shall  represent  as  many  clips  as  possible,  I  suggest  that  not 
over  two  of  any  one  clip  shall  be  sent,  and  in  no  case  over 
nne  of  the  same  quality  of  wool.  A  limited  number  of 
fleeces  will  be  exhibited,  but  they  must  be  from  registered 
sheep.    Particulars  can  be  obtained  from  me. 

Assistant  Secretary  Willits  is  giving  wool  and  sheep  es- 
pecial attention,  as  he  is  desirous  of  furthering  the  interests 
of  this  great  industry.  With  this  view  he  has  requested 
Hon.  John  T.  Rich  to  make  a  report  to  accompany  this  ex- 
hibition. Mr.  Rich  will,  when  the  collection  is  completed, 
examine  the  samples  comparatively,  and  being  a  practical 
sheep  breeder  of  long  experience,  his  report  will  be  of  great 
value.  Each  sample  should  be  about  one  pound  in  weight 
and  be  taken  from  the  body  of  the  fleece. 


Action  by  the  Oregon  Wool  Growers. 

The  North  PaciBc  Sheep  Breeders'  and  Wool  Growers' 
Association  met  in  Portland  last  week,  Hon.  John  Minto, 
Salem,  presiding. 

A  brief  address  was  delivered  by  the  president,  pertain- 
ing to  the  best  interests  of  the  association,  including  the 
subjects  of  protection  to  wool  growers,  Government  assist- 
ance to  insure  the  orderly  grazing  of  the  public  lands,  and 
a  strong  recommendation  that  the  question  of  the  use  of 
shoddy,  which  is  assuming  alarming  proportions  in  the 
manufacture  of  woolen  goods,  be  thoroughly  investigated, 
and  some  means,  if  possible,  be  adopted  by  our  Govern- 
ment that  will  prevent  this  evil,  which  very  materially  in- 
jures the  wool  industry  of  this  country. 

The  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted: 

Whekeas,  Certain  leading  members  of  Congress  seem  determined 
that  no  time  shall  l>e  allowed  in  which  to  prove  the  adequacy  of  the 
present  law  levying  duties  on  import";  to  give  encouragement  to  wool- 
growing,  but  are  determined  to  attack  the  law  in  detail,  for  no  other 
apparent  purpose  than  for  partisan  effect;  and 

Whereas,  In  thus  b>eginning  a  merely  partisan  attack  with  a  propo- 
sition to  admit  foreign-grown  wool  free  of  duty,  they  assail  a  branch 
of  industry  which,  more  than  any  other  labor  in  the  land,  requires  the 
protective  care  of  the  citizen  so  embarking  his  capital  and  of  the  Gov- 
ernment be  helps  to  sustain,  the  action  subserves  foreign  against 
American  interests;  but. 

Whereas,  The  present  rate  of  protective  duties  on  wool,  though 
scarcely  adequate  to  give  needed  protection  against  countries  having 
climatic  conditions  more  favorable  and  land  and  labor  at  cheaper 
rates,  will  permit  a  continuance,  and  perhaps  a  slow  increase  of  the 
wool-growing  interest;  and 

Whereas,  The  National  Wool  Growers'  Association — first  formed 
to  induce  farmers  to  give  additional  attention  to  wool-growing,  and 
joined  with  them  to  procure  legislation  protective  of  both  wool  pro- 
duction and  wool  manufacturing  as  a  means  of  making  our  country 
independent  of  the  business  interests  of  others — has  already  petitioned 
Congress  to  let  the  present  tariff  laws  alone;  to  cease  agitating  a  suf- 
ficient time  to  let  it  be  marifest  whether  they  will  or  will  not  sustain 
American  labor  life  in  the  field  and  in  the  factory,  and  so  enable  it  to 
maintain  itself  on  the  high  plane  which  has  made  the  United  States 
the  envy  of  the  nations;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  ist.  That  we  protest  against  the  passage  of  the  bill 
known  as  the  Springer  bill  as  low  political  action,  calculated  to  deter 
enterprise  from  engaging  in  the  production  of  wool,  and  having  for 
its  sure  result,  if  not  intent,  the  encouragement  of  foreign  manufac- 
turing interests  and  the  development  of  foreign  labor;  and  be  it 

Resolved,  2d,  That  we  join  the  National  Wool  Manufacturing  As 
sociation  in  demanding  that  the  present  law  known  as  the  McKinley 
law  shall  remain  undisturbed  for  at  least  four  years  longer,  so  as  to 
give  reasonable  time  for  proof  as  to  whether  the  important  and  essen- 
tial interests  connected  with  the  production  of  wool  and  its  manu- 
facture can  maintain  themselves  and  yet  give  our  people  cheaper  and 
better  clothing  than  they  ever  had  under  nonprotective  laws;  and  be  it 

Resolved,  3d,  That  we  favor  the  total  prohibition  of  imports  of 
shoddy  or  goods  of  which  shoddy  is  part,  and  declare  ourselves  in 
favor  of  the  use  of  cotton  in  admixture  with  wool  where  light  goods 
•re  required. 

The  election  of  two  delegates  to  attend  the  National 
Convention  of  Wool  Growers,  to  be  held  at  Minneapolis, 
June  5,  1892,  was  the  next  order  of  business.  Dr.  James 
Withycombe,  Portland,  nominated  Hon.  John  Minto;  sec- 
onded by  Mr.  David  W.  Craig,  Macleav.  Mr.  W.  W. 
Baker  placed  in  nomination  Hon  Charles  Hilton  of  Gilliam 
county;  seconded  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Halley,  Salem.  Upon  mo- 
tion, botti  of  these  gentlemen  were  elected  by  acclamation. 

John  Minto,  Pres. 

Jas.  Withycombe,  Sec. 


Selecting  the  Ram. 

J.  G.  Buckhardt,  of  Missouri,  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
points  sought  for  in  rams  with  which  to  improve  a  flock,  are 
those  which  directly  add  to  the  value  of  the  sheep,  or  those 
which  are  evidence  of  the  possession  of  valuable  qualities. 
Thus  the  abundance  of  yolk,  or  the  fineness  of  the  wool,  or 
its  curl,  or  the  depth  or  form  of  carcass  upon  which  de- 
pends the  quality  and  the  quantity  of  the  fleece,  are  es- 
teemed in  the  Merinos;  in  the  Southdown,  the  small  head 
and  legs  and  small  bones,  with  the  black  muzzle  and  legs, 
are  highly  regarded,  as  these  denote  quick  fattenin;»  proper- 
ties, and  hardiness  of  constitution.  The  breadth  of  shoul- 
der, the  straightness  and  levelness  of  the  back,  the  breadth 
of  loin,  and  the  spring  of  the  ribs  and  rotundity  of  the 
frame  of  the  Cotswold,  Leicester,  Shropshire  and  other 
heavy-bodied  sheep,  indicate  capacity  for  feeding  and  di- 


gestion, and  laying  on  of  flesh,  and  are  therefore  regarded 
as  valuable  points.  Large  bones  are  an  unfavorable  point, 
as  they  denote  an  abstraction  of  nutriment  which  should 
otherwise  go  to  the  formation  of  flesh  and  the  greater  value 
of  the  carcass.  The  absence  of  horns,  for  the  same  reason, 
is  desirable  in  sheep  bred  for  mutton.  A  soft,  mellow 
feeling  of  skin  and  the  tissue  underneath,  and  a  softness  of 
the  fleece,  are  indicative  of  a  tendency  to  the  rapid  for- 
mation of  fat.  A  round  frame  and  broad  loin  indicate  the 
existence  of  abundant  flesh,  where  it  is  most  valuable,  and  a 
general  squareness  of  the  outline  of  the  figure  proves  the 
existence  of  large  muscular  development,  and  consequently 
heavy  quarters.  In  short,  for  sheep  which  are  not  kept 
solely  for  the  production  of  wool,  what  is  wanted  is  all  the 
flesh  possible,  with  no  more  bone  than  can  carry  it,  and 
that  the  flesh  should  be  where  it  will  be  the  most  valuable, 
viz.,  on  those  parts  which  bring  the  highest  price  in  the 
butcher's  stalls — the  loins  and  quarters.  Where  wool  is 
the  sole  object,  weight  and  fineness  of  fleece  alone  need  to 
be  considered.  Where  wool  and  mutton  are  each  equally 
sought  for,  the  matter  becomes  complicated  by  many  con- 
siderations, each  of  which  should  be  studied  with  a  view  to 
give  the  preponderance  to  those  which  have  the  greatest 
special  or  local  importance. 


[Z^ORTICULTURE. 

Is  Fruit  Sulphuring  a  Bene  tit  or  Injury? 

An  essay  read  by  Leonard  Coates  before  the  State  Horticultural 
Society. 

I  have  the  misfortune  to  hold  opinions  on  this  subject, 
which  at  present  are  not  popular,  and  therefore  I  wish  to 
treat  of  it  in  a  practical  and  business-like  manner,  follow- 
ing a  line  of  argument  which  I  hope  will  commend  itself 
to  the  most  thoughtful. 

There  are  two  main  classes  of  dried  fruits,  known  in  the 
the  market  as  "  evaporated  "  and  "  sun  dried."  Some  10 
or  15  years  ago,  when  the  industry  of  fruit -drying  was  in 
its  infancy,  the  first  named  signified,  very  naturally,  those 
fruits  that  were  cured  in  an  evaporator,  in  contradistinction 
to  those  dried  in  the  sun.  So  far  so  good.  One  would 
sell  at  15  cents  a  pound  while  the  other  was  worth  but  five 
cents.  Men  of  brains  and  inventive  genius  set  to  work  to 
make  machines  of  sufficient  capacity  which  would  cure  first- 
grade  fruit  as  economically  as  possible,  but  their  endeavors 
were  soon  of  no  avaiL  "  Sun  dried  "  fruit  fell  into  dis- 
repute, and  rapidly  became  a  term  of  opprobrium,  relegated 
the  refuse  of  the  orchard,  and  dried  upon  the  roof  of  the  farm- 
er's chicken  house.  It  has  been  found  that  by  using  care  a 
very  good  article  could  be  cured  in  the  sun,  but  that  it 
would  not  sell  until  labeled  "  Extra  Evaporated."  This  is 
history.  I  claim  that  no  business  can  prosper  when  founded 
upon  a  lie. 

It  is  claimed  that  "  the  public  "  demands  a  light  colored, 
bleached  fruit,  and  that  if  that  is  so,  it  is  our  duty  to  pro- 
duce it.  A  dealer  will  have  displayed  a  variety  of  "  Extra 
Evaporated "  goods,  neatly  packed  and  faced  in  boxes, 
temptingly  paper-lined  and  lithographed,  and  in  a  corner 
will  be  a  dirty  sack  half  full  of  "sun-dried  "  peaches  above 
described.  Now,  what  choice  can  the  public  have,  as  rep- 
resented by  the  lady  purchaser  or  housekeeper,  and  which 
will  the  salesman  recommend?  That  which  yields  a  profit 
of  50  per  cent  or  that  which  barely  pays  expense  of 
handling  ? 

The  wholesaler  now  issues  his  special  circulars  with  de- 
tailed plans  for  the  sulphur  box,  urging  upon  the  grower 
to  bleach  his  fruit  to  suit  "  the  public."  The  grower  sees 
the  point :  the  more  sulphur  the  bigger  the  price.  Poor 
"  public  !"  Because  it  prefers  a  box  of  beautiful  looking, 
clean  fruit  to  a  bag  of  filthy  rubbish,  we  say  :  "  It  de- 
mands bleached  fruit,  therefore  it  is  our  duty  to  supply  it." 
This  is  the  chief  argument,  and  a  very  powerful  one,  in 
favor  of  sulphuring — that  is,  sells  higher — but,  as  Piof. 
Hilgard  said  in  a  recent  article,  "  it  is  precisely  for  this 
reason,  and  because  of  the  consequent  tendency  of  pro- 
ducers to  sulphur  more  and  more  heavily  and  recklessly, 
that  I  think  it  high  lime  to  call  a  halt." 

All  this  talk  about  the  public  preferring  bleached  fruit  is 
mere  assumption.  It  has  not  been  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  taste  any  other.  The  great  annual  increase  in 
the  sales  o(  dried  fruits  is  brought  forward  as  a  convincing 
argument  in  favor  of  their  popularity.  It  is,  however,  no 
argument  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  extent  of 
the  territory  and  the  many  millions  of  people  who  have 
not  tasted  our  products. 

A  permanent  and  increasing  market  can  only  be  secured 
when  the  consumer  is  not  satisfied  with  one  dish  only  of 
California  fruits.  Who  of  us  in  this  room  will  eat  bleached 
peaches,  apricots  and  silver  prunes?  If,  perchance,  we 
taste  them  once,  it  is  the  last  time.  Then  if  we,  our  fami- 
lies and  friends  do  not  eat  them,  who  is  this  mystic 
"  public"  that  the  dealers  would  have  us  believe  is  so  rav- 
enous for  California  dried  fruits  ? 

Believe  me,  our  dried  fruits  are  in  disrepute  wherever 
known.  If  you  doubt  it,  then  go  through  the  East  and 
talk  to  those  who  hive  eaten  them. 

A  well-known  grower  from  Santa  Clara  valley  relates  his 
experience  with  silver  prunes  in  a  recent  issue  of  a  leading 
horticultural  paper.  He,  too,  had  learned  that  he 
must  pick  the  fruit  before  it  was  ripe,  expose  it  all  night  to 
the  beautifying  influence  of  the  sulphur  fumes,  and  then 
give  the  finishing  touch  by  again  subjecting  it  to  this  process 
after  drying,  in  order  to  meet  the  approval  of  the  "  mar- 
ket." Those  for  his  own  use  he  dried  without  the  sulphur. 
He  concludes  the  article  by  saying:  "  It  has  been  said 
that  ihe  loss  of  prestige  of  silver  prunes  is  due  to  the  mix- 
ing of  yellow  egg  plums.  I  doubt  this,  but  I  satisfied  my- 
self of  the  reason  bv  throwing  a  few  handfuls  of  dark- 
colored  silver  prunes  (unsulphured)  mixed  with  an  equal 
amount  of  bright-looking  ones  (sulphured)  before  my  hogs; 
the  result  wa<!,  they  picked  out  every  one  of  the  brown 
prunes,  but  rejected  the  bright." 

A  gentleman  from  the  San  Joaquin  valley  writes  to  an- 


other paper,  relating  his  experience  in  drying  peaches, 
where  a  ronsignment  of  unbleached  fruit  was  ordered  re- 
turned to  him  from  San  F  rancisco,  "  for  it  did  not  sell." 
He  loaded  it  into  his  wagon  and  drove  about  the  country 
selling  it  where  he  could.  His  friends  afterward  repeatedly 
inquired  where  they  could  get  more,  as  it  was  the  best  they 
had  ever  tasted.  He  bought  dried  apricots  for  use  in  the 
family,  which,  he  says,  were  beautiful  to  look  at,  but  after 
a  meal  or  two,  they  remained  untouched  by  themselves 
and  the  hired  men.  "  The  trouble  is,"  he  says,  "  there  is 
so  little  unbleached  fruit  in  the  market  that  we  cannot  find 
it  when  we  want  it." 

These  instances  could  be  multiplied  indefinitely,  but, 
without  occupying  further  time,  I  will  suggest  the  remedy, 
whereby  our  dried  fruits — peaches,  apricots  and  light  plums 
and  prunes — shall  become  deservedly  popular  and  increas- 
ingly in  demand. 

1st.  The  assistance  of  the  press.  The  public  needs  to 
be  educated  to  know  the  difference  between  unsulphured 
and  sulphured  fruits;  to  learn  that  the  pale  golden  apricot 
or  the  snow-white  apple  is  not  necessarily  any  cleaner  than 
those  that  are  darker  colored,  and  that  they  are  devoid  of 
their  natural  fruity  taste,  and  frequently  injurious  to  health 
by  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid,  but,  as  Prof.  Hilgard 
says,  "  the  only  persons  not  likely  to  object  to  such  a  state 
of  things  are  the  dentists." 

2d.  The  more  extensive  use  of  evaporators,  where  most 
fruits  are  much  more  perfectly  cured  than  in  the  sun,  are 
free  from  dirt  and  insects,  and  much  lighter  in  color  than 
when  exposed  to  sun  and  air. 

3d.  The  formation  of  a  company  to  this  end,  which  will 
produce  a  real  evaporated  fruit,  on  the  boxes  containing 
which  shall  be  set  forth,  from  both  the  scientific  and  prac- 
tical standpoints,  the  difference  between  ripe  fruits  cured 
in  an  evaporator  and  unripe  fruit  dried  in  the  sun,  after  be- 
ing bleached  in  the  sulphur  box.  Whole  fruits,  such  as 
grapes  and  prunes,  may  well  be  dried  in  the  sun,  but  not 
the  delicate,  cut  fruit,  which  lies  exposed  for  days  to  the  at- 
tacks of  insects  and  to  clouds  of  dust. 

Our  dried  fruits  are  being  more  extensively  introduced 
into  the  English  markets,  and  the  reports  come  back  that 
peaches  do  not  meet  with  favor.  The  bright  golden  apri- 
cot may  sell  at  first,  but  if  the  flavor  is  not  there,  they  might 
as  well  be  kept  at  home.  Three  years  ago  I  exhibited 
samples  of  our  best  fruits  in  London;  and,  while  there,  in 
an  interview  with  the  fruit  buver  and  the  general  manager 
of  the  firm  of  Hanson,  Sons  &  Barter,  one  of  the  largest 
fruit-importing  firms  in  London,  I  was  told  that  the  peaches 
were  no  good.  They  did  not  want  to  look  at  them.  I 
finally  persuaded  the  two  gentlemen  to  take  samples  to 
their  respective  homes  and  prepare  them  for  use  according 
to  directions.  Shortly  afterward,  I  received  a  flattering 
letter  from  each  of  them  in  which  they  expressed  entirely 
different  views  from  those  before  held. 

This  is  somewhat  of  a  digression,  but  it  only  goes  to 
show,  as  I  then  stated,  that  to  introduce  our  fruits  there 
through  the  ordinary  channels,  and  without  more  careful 
study  of  that  market's  needs,  will  result  in  failure.  The 
smart  Yankee  in  London  is  not  a  success  in  introducing 
Californian  specialties. 

To  conclude  with  some  remarks  by  Prof.  Hilgard: 
"  With  the  present  perfected  appliances,  fruit  can  be  dried 
with  so  fair  a  color  that  no  sensible  person  will  object  to  it, 
particularly  if  it  insures  the  possession  of  a  fine  flavor.  If, 
unfortunately,  it  is  true  that  at  present  most  persons  do 
prefer  the  substance  to  the  shadow,  and  are  willing  to  pay 
double  price  for  the  doctored  article,  so  much  the  mote 
need  is  there  that  they  should  be  better  informed;  and  I, 
for  my  part,  will  continue  to  do  my  best  to  induce  fruit 
driers  to  be  chary  of,  and  careful  with,  sulphuring,  and  to 
convince  consumers  that  their  preference  for  bleached  fruit 
is  as  irrational  as  is  that  of  a  certain  part  of  humanity  for 
painted  cheeks  or  enameled  countenances." 
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The  Importation  of  Live  Stock. 

The  full  text  of  the  amended  Treasury  regulations  gov- 
erning the  free  importation  of  animals  for  breeding  pur- 
poses has  now  been  made  public.  All  who  take  an  interest 
in  the  breeding  of  thoroughbred  stock  of  any  kind  will 
know  that  the  rule  adopted  in  circular  No.  10  of  Jan.  22, 
1872,  required  that  on  and  after  April  i,  1892,  no  animal 
brought  into  the  United  States  from  foreign  countries  for 
breeding  purposes  should  be  admitted  free  of  duty,  unless 
the  importer  furnished  a  certificate  which  should  contain  a 
pedigree,  showing  that  the  ancestors  had  been  recorded  in 
a  book  of  record  established  for  that  breed  for  five  genera- 
tions on  the  side  of  the  sire,  and  four  on  the  side  of  the 
of  the  dam. 

This  is  the  rule  adopted  by  the  Shorthorn  breeders  of 
Great  Britain,  in  admitting  new  families  to  record  in  Coate's 
Herd  Book.  It  is  also  a  rule  which  requires  that  there  be 
no  less  than  46  recorded  ancestors;  viz.,  30  on  the  side  of 
the  sire  and  16  on  the  side  of  the  dam.  Such  a  ruling 
would  bar  the  free  entry  of  some  breeds  of  both  cattle  and 
sheep,  notably  South  Devon  cattle  and  Southdown  sheep, 
for  the  reason  that  herd  or  flock  books  have  been  so  re- 
cently established  for  these  and  some  other  breeds  that  the 
required  number  of  recorded  crosses,  above-named,  could 
not  be  given. 

We  have  never  heard  of  any  one  denying  that  the  South- 
down is  a  distinct  and  pure  breed  of  sheep.  It  was  so  in 
the  time  of  Arthur  Young,  who,  writing  in  1776,  thus 
speaks  of  them:  "  Fine  wool  is  certainly  a  very  consider- 
able object,  provided  it  is  gained  on  a  well  formed  carcass, 
but  if  a  fine  coat  is  procured  at  the  expense  of  a  thin  chine, 
low  fore  end  and  rising  backbone,  the  advantage  is  pur- 
chased too  dearly.  The  faults  most  common  in  the  South- 
down breed  are  these  three." 

"  Youatt,  writing  some  60  years  after  the  above  date, 
in  referring  to  the  breed  as  it  then  was,  says:    "  Since  that 
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time  they  have  materially  improved,  yet  not  by  any  ad- 
mixture of  foreign  blood,  for  even  the  cross  of  the  Leices- 
ters  was  a  failure,  and  the  promised  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  the  Merinos  were  delusive." 

The  first  great  step  in  improving  the  breed  appears  to 
have  been  taken  by  one  Mr.  Elman,  who  lived  in  Arthur 
Young's  time,  and  who,  during  his  own  lifetime,  says: 
"  They  are  now  much  improved  both  in  shape  and  consti- 
tution. They  are  smaller  in  bone,  equally  hardy,  with  a 
greater  disposition  to  fatten,  and  much  heaver  in  carcass 
when  fat.  They  used  seldom  to  fatten  till  four  years  old, 
but  it  would  now  be  a  rare  sight  to  see  a  pen  of  Southdown 
wethers  at  market  more  than  two  years  old,  and  many  are 
killed  before  they  reach  that  age." 

Arthur  Young  again  says,  in  one  of  his  later  tours 
through  England:  "Mr.  Elman's  flock  of  sheep,  1  must 
observe  in  this  place,  is  unquestionably  the  first  in  the 
country,  the  wool  the  finest  and  the  carcass  the  best  pro- 
portioned; both  these  valuable  properties  are  united  in  the 
flock  at  Glynde.  He  has  raised  the  merit  of  the  breed  by 
his  unremitting  attention,  and  it  now  stands  unrivaled." 

Since  that  time  the  breed  has  been  kept  pure,  and  there 
have  been  some  very  noted  breeders  of  the  same  who  have 
made  still  further  improvements,  so  that  it  has  long  been 
noted  as  one  of  the  choicest  and  purest  breeds  of  mutton 
sheep  in  existence. 

The  same  remarks  will,  in  a  great  measure,  apply  to 
several  other  breeds  of  sheep  and  cattle  that  were  for  a 
long  time  kept  in  comparative  obscurity  in  various  parts  of 
Great  Britain,  but  such  has  the  paramount  importance  of 
pedigree  become,  that  all  breeds  that  are  known  to  have 
been  kept  in  their  original  purity  have  now  their  various 
herd,  stud  or  flock  books  to  show  forth  their  history  and 
pedigrees. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  how  unfair  it  would  have  been  to 
discriminate  against  the  importing  of  those  well-known 
pure  breeds  that  have  but  recently  established  books  of 
record. 

Among  the  breeds  of  horses,  the  new  rule  does  not  rec- 
ognize what  is  called  the  select  Clydesdale  as  a  pure  breed, 
though  there  is  a  book  of  record  for  them  in  Great 
Britain,  and  some  of  the  very  best  types  of  draft  horses 
have  been  of  that  way  of  breeding. 

The  breed  has  been,  so  to  speak,  created  by  the  selec- 
tion and  breeding  together  of  the  best  of  the  Shire  and 
Clydesdale  breeds  that  could  be  found,  the  idea  being  to 
produce  a  class  of  Clydesdale  horses  with  greater  weight 
and  shorter  legs,  by  the  infusion  of  Shire  blood,  than  the 
old  unimproved  breed  possessed.  The  idea  appears,  from 
all  we  can  gather,  to  have  originated  with  Mr.  Lawrence 
Drew  of  Merryton,  Scotland,  on  whose  methods  and  suc- 
cess as  a  breeder  of  draft  horses  we  propose  giving  some 
account  hereafter. 


Live  Stock  Increase. — In  the  latest  issue  of  the 
United  States  statistical  abstracts  maybe  found  some  inter- 
esting figures  showing  the  relative  increase  of  the  various 
domestic  animals.  Taking  the  20  years  between  1870  and 
1890,  we  find  that  in  round  numbers  the  horses  have  in- 
creased from  eight  to  fourteen  millions  ;  mules  from  one  to 
two  millions;  milch  cows  from  ten  to  fifteen  millions;  oxen 
and  other  cattle  from  fifteen  to  thirty-six  millions;  sheep 
from  ninety-six  to  one  hundred  millions,  and  swine  ^rom 
twenty-six  to  fifty-one  millions.  While  in  numerical 
increase  that  of  swine  has  been  surpassed  by  that  of 
cattle,  in  good  quality  and  improvement,  swine  have  sur- 
passed all  other  varieties  of  domestic  animals.  The  fact 
that  the  production  of  pork  has  doubled  within  the  past 
twenty  years,  and  the  product  is  mainly  absorbed  by  the 
home  market  at  fairly  remunerative  prices  indicates  that 
the  future  of  hog-raising  will  be  at  least  as  profitable  as 
that  of  any  other  stock-raising.  There  is  a  steady  increase 
in  the  foreign  demand,  which  has  been  broadened  by  recent 
concessions,  and  new  markets  will  be  attained  that  ought 
to  stimulate  the  industry. —  Western  Swineherd. 
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Destroying  Insects  by  Spraying. 

Read  by  C.  B.  Messekgeb  of  Pomoma  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  South- 
ern California  Farmers'  Institute. 

There  seems  to  be  an  increasing  need  that  farmers 
should  post  themselves  on  insects  and  on  methods  of  de- 
stroying those  that  are  injurious  to  our  crops.  I  say  in- 
creasing need,  for  our  insect  enemies  seem  to  increase  with 
great  rapidity.  Agents  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
are  constantly  endeavoring  to  introduce  natural  enemies  of 
those  insects,  and  in  one  instance,  at  least,  that  of  the  Ve- 
dalia,  have  succeeded  in  a  most  wonderful  manner,  and,  to- 
day, strong  hopes  are  entertained  that  a  formidable  enemy 
of  the  red  scale  has  been  introduced.  But,  while  waiting 
and  lending  as  much  encouragement  as  possible  to  any 
such  undertaking,  we  should  not  relax  our  efforts  and  allow 
the  various  pests  to  get  the  upper  hand  of  us.  Then,  how 
can  we  best  exterminate  them,  is  a  question  which  we  must 
attempt  to  solve. 

Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  has  accomplished  much  good  and 
deserves  credit  for  saving  many  valuable  orchards  from  the 
red  scale,  and  in  case  of  that  pest,  I  would  say,  by  all 
means  employ  the  gas  treatment.  But  for  nearly  all  other 
insects  it  is  not  practicable,  or,  if  it  is,  it  is  often  more  he- 
roic than  necessary,  especially  for  black,  brown  or  white 
scale. 

Therefore,  how  to  spray  the  most  effectually  and  the 
most  economically,  is  a  question  we  will  consider  from  a 
purely  practical  side.  To  syray  effectually  would  be  a  com- 
paratively easy  task,  if  it  were  not  for  that  other  side  of  the 
question — that  of  economy.  That  restricts  us  to  materials 
that  are  within  reasonable  bounds  as  to  cost. 

Insecticides  are  divided  into  two  classes:  (i.)  Those 
that  kill  by  external  contact  and  which  are  applied  to  that 
class  of  insects  called  haustellate,  which  are  supplied  with 
sucking  tubes  through  which  they  get  their  nourishment. 


(2.)  Those  that  kill  by  internal  contact,  which  are  applied 
to  that  class  of  insects  called  mandibulate,  which  are  sup- 
plied with  jaws  and  eat  the  leaves  and  fruit. 

The  external  contact  class  kills  either  by  closing  the 
pores  through  which  the  insect  breathes,  as  is  the  case  with 
resin,  whale  oil  soap  and  paste,  or  else  by  irritation  of  the 
skin,  as  with  kerosene,  lye,  or  sulphur  wash. 

FOR  THE  SAN  JOSE  SCALE. 

The  pernicious  scale  (more  commonly  called  the  San 
Jose  scale)  is  probably  one  of  the  worst  pests  with  which 
we  have  to  deal,  being  the  most  destructive  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  most  difficult  to  exterminate.  It  belongs  to  that 
class  of  insects  supplied  with  sucking  tubes.  It  infests  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  nearly  all  of  the  deciduous  trees. 

Perhaps  the  remedy  most  successfully  and  most  univer- 
sally used  for  this  pest  is  the  sulphur-lime  wash.  Of  all 
the  washes  it  is,  by  far,  the  most  disagreeable  and  the  most 
difficult  to  handle,  and  I  hope  that,  soon,  some  remedy 
equally  as  effective  that  will  be  cheaper  and  more  easily 
handled  may  be  discovered.  The  preparation  of  this  wash 
requires  no  great  skill  or  experience,  but  it  does  require 
great  care  and  attention  to  details. 

The  formula  I  have  used  is  as  follows:  Lime,  20  lbs.; 
sulphur,  50  lbs.;  boiled  in  20  gallons  of  water  from  one  to 
two  hours,  or  until  it  assumes  a  dark  red  color. 

Mean  while  in  an  open  barrel  slake  30  lbs.  lime,  and  in 
some  other  vessel  dissolve  30  lbs.  salt. 

When  the  lime  in  the  barrel  is  perfectly  slaked  add  the 
dissolved  salt;  then,  if  the  sulphur,  which  has  been  boiling 
for  an  hour  or  more  in  the  kettle,  has  changed  from  the 
muddy  yellow  color  which  it  first  had,  to  a  dark  red  color, 
it  should  be  added  to  the  lime  and  salt — pouring  through 
a  sieve  made  of  wire  screening,  such  as  used  for  windows 
and  doors. 

This  collects  any  undissolved  sulphur,  which  may  be 
thrown  back  into  the  next  kettle  of  solution.  When 
French  sulphur  is  used  there  is  little  if  any  of  the  sulphur 
remaining  undissolved  in  the  kettle  after  boiling  an  houi; 
but  with  the  California  sulphur,  which  is  commonly  used, 
there  will  be  some  residue  with  each  kettieful,  but  by  con- 
tinually throwing  back  and  reboiling  there  will  be  little  or 
no  waste. 

Bui  to  return  to  the  solution  which  has  been  mixed  in 
the  barrel.  This  is  sufficient  for  100  gallons  of  solution 
after  it  is  diluted.  This  should  be  run  through  a  fine 
strainer  made  of  brass  strainer  cloth,  when  the  proper 
amount  of  water  should  be  added  to  make  up  the  100  gal 
Ions.  It  should  be  applied  warm,  not  necessarily  hot,  for 
I  think  nothing  is  gained  by  that,  but  it  must  not  be  al 
lowed  to  get  perfectly  cold,  for  in  that  case  it  at  once  be- 
gins to  precipitate,  which  weakens  the  solution  more  or  less 
according  to  the  time  of  standing  after  it  gets  cold.  Dur- 
ing spraying  it  must  be  kept  thoroughly  stirred. 

It  is  now  ready  for  the  pump  which  should  be  a  good 
one.  It  should  be  in  fact  a  better  one  than  I  have  ever 
yet  seen.  I  use  the  Bean,  and  presume  it  is  the  best  yet 
offered  in  this  market,  but  for  the  price  charged  it  should 
be  better  made,  and  arranged  so  that  it  can  be  more  easily 
repacked  in  case  of  worn-out  valves. 

For  nozzles  with  the  sulphur  wash,  I  use  only  the  old- 
fashioned  San  Jose  nozzle  with  rubber  disks.  It  cleans  it- 
self the  best,  and  if  fresh  rubbers  are  kept  in  the  caps  it 
makes  a  very  desirable  spray. 

One  application  of  this  wash  on  trees  moderately  affected 
with  the  pernicious  scale  is  sufficient;  especially  is  this  the 
case  with  the  peach  and  all  rough  barked  trees.  But  where 
prunes,  pears  and  other  smooth  bark  trees  are  badly 
affected  they  should  be  sprayed  twice  with  the  sulphur,  or 
what  is  preferable  and  cheaper,  once  with  the  resin  solu- 
tion, which  is  composed  of  25  lbs.  resin,  5  lbs.  of  caustic 
soda  and  six  pints  of  fish-oil  to  each  100  gallons.  Then,  per- 
haps thirty  days  later,  spray  with  sulphur.  The  best  suc- 
cess I  ever  had  in  spraying  was  by  proceeding  in  this  man- 
ner, and,  if  given  good  weather  this  treatment  will  clean  the 
worst  of  trees, — that  is,  the  worst  of  trees  that  are  worth 
saving  at  all.  But  any  tree  nearly  dead  with  scale  should 
at  once  be  put  on  the  wood  pile,  for  it  is  of  no  use  to  at- 
tempt to  save  it  when  too  far  gone. 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  apply  this  wash  after  the  tree 
begins  to  grow,  for  injury  will  certainly  be  done,  especially 
on  pear  and  prune.  Peaches  I  have  sprayed  after  the  bloom 
was  well  out,  and  it  seemingly  did  no  harm.  But  it  is  bet- 
ter to  apply  only  when  tree  is  perfectly  dormant. 

FOR  CODLIN  MOTH. 

The  next  spraying  of  the  season  is  forcodlin  moth,  which 
causes  the  small  worm  which  infests  the  fruit  of  the  apples 
and  pears.  It  belongs  to  the  class  called  mandibulate, 
being  supplied  with  jaws,  and  aUer  hatching,  eats  its  way 
into  the  fruit.  Consequently  it  is  to  be  reached  by  the  in- 
ternal contact  insecticide. 

Those  commonly  used  are  London  purple  and  Paris 
green,  which  is  an  arsenite  of  copper,  containing  55  per 
cent  of  arsenic.  Owing  to  the  variable  strength  of  the 
former,  Paris  green  is  now  about  all  that  is  used.  It  is 
quite  uniform  in  strength,  and  is  cheap.  Its  greatest  draw- 
back is  that  it  is  not  soluble  in  water,  consequently  while 
spraying  it  requires  constant  stirring  to  keep  it  suspended 
in  the  water.  Therefore  I  have  a  boy  an  the  wagon  whose 
sole  business  it  is  to  stir  the  solution  constantly,  using  a 
common  garden  hoe,  which,  churned  up  and  down,  keeps 
the  mixture  thoroughly  mixed.  The  published  formula  for 
this  spray  varies  from  one  pound  to  each  100  gallons,  to 
one  pound  to  each  300  gallons.  The  former  I  think  to  be 
entirely  too  strong,  as  it  is  liable  to  injure  the  foliage.  Last 
year  I  had  excellent  results  with  one  pound  to  200  gallons 
at  the  first  spraying  which  was  applied  to  the  blossoms, 
then  spraying  two  weeks  later  with  a  pound  to  160  gallons. 
This  year  I  have  used  it  a  little  stronger  and  find  I  have 
burned  the  foliage — a  few  caess;  consequently  I  conclude 
that  a  pound  to  160  or  200  gallons  is  sufficiently  strong. 
However,  much  depends  on  the  weather,  for  any  wash  that 
tends  to  injure  the  foliage  has  stronger  action  during  very 
hot  weather.  I  understand  that  the  addition  of  a  little 
lime  water  lessens  the  danger  of  burning  of  foliage,  but 
this  I  have  not  tried, 


In  using  this  wash  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  nozzle  which 
delivers  from  its  side,  as  the  only  place  to  which  the  spray 
need  be  applied  is  in  the  blossom  end  of  the  fruit,  and  this 
should  be  done  while  the  blossom  end  is  pointing  upward. 
For  this  work  I  have  used  the  Cyclone  nozzle,  excepting  on 
winter  Nelis  pears.  On  these  the  foliage  becomes  Jso 
dense  before  the  fruit  is  ready  to  spray,  that  it  is  impossible 
with  the  fine  fog  of  the  Cyclone  to  reach  in  to  the  fruit. 
But  with  a  San  Jose  nozzze  it  has  force  enough  to  push  the 
leaves  aside  and  reach  most  of  the  fruit. 

The  fear  that  fruit  sprayed  with  Paris  green  may  be  un- 
healthful  is  without  foundation,  for  no  case  has  ever  been 
known  of  injurious  results. 

THE  BLACK  SCALE. 

I  once  heard  a  large  fruit  grower  say  that  the  black  scale 
is  the  worst  pest  we  have  to  contend  with,  because  nearly 
everyone  seems  to  think  it  amounts  to  nothing,  conse- 
quently it  is  allowed  to  go  on  with  its  quiet  work  of  taking 
the  best  life  from  the  tree.  This  scale  is  easily  controlled 
with  the  resin  wash,  and  there  is  no  excuse  for  the  thous- 
ands of  dollars  annual  loss.  This  wash  1  prepare  as  fol- 
lows: 

For  each  100  gallons  of  solution  I  mix  25  pounds  of 
resin,  six  pints  of  fish  oil,  five  pounds  of  caustic  soda  70 
percent.  Add  12  or  15  gallons  of  water,  and  bbil  thor- 
oughly for  three  or  four  hours,  which  will  make  a  solution 
of  the  consistency  of  soft  soap,  then  add  water  to  make  loo 
gallons,  which  applied  to  trees  infested  with  the  black, 
brown,  white,  or  even  the  red  scale,  will  result  in  practi- 
cally clearing  the  tree.  With  red  scale  I  have  with  two 
thorough  sprayings  killed  98  per  cent.  On  the  olive  I  have 
used  a  solution  of  18  pounds  of  resin  to  each  100  gallons, 
and  had  excellent  results.  The  time  for  spraying  orange 
trees  for  black  scale  is  after  the  fruit  is  half  or  two-thirds 
grown,  as  before  that  there  is  danger  of  marking  the  fruit. 
Or,  it  may  be  effectually  applied  in  the  spring  before  the 
''ruit  is  set.  With  this  as  with  Paris  green,  avoid  extremely 
hot  weather. 

There  are  many  other  insecticides,  such  as  whale  oil 
soap,  tobacco  extract  and  kerosene  emulsion,  the  latter 
being  preferred  by  many  for  the  black  scale  on  olives — but 
the  resin  wash  is  cheap,  easily  prepared,  and  as  a  general 
thing  as  effectual  as  any  wash  can  be. 

I  thtnk  the  prune  rust  and  other  fungi  will  soon  require 
us  to  be  prepared  to  apply  fungicides  to  some  of  our  trees, 
but  that  is  outside  the  limits  of  this  paper. 

Asphaltum  for  Young  Grasshoppers. 

Grasshoppers  were  very  numerous  last  season  and  in- 
flicted a  good  deal  of  damage.  The  Kern  County  Land 
Company,  early  this  year,  employed  careful  observers  to 
see  if  it  were  possible  to  find  such  a  thing  as  a  grasshopper 
nursery,  or  the  places  where  the  things  started.  The 
Bakersfield  Californian  says  their  home  was  hunted  up  and 
its  metes  and  bounds  pretty  accurately  defined,  it  being 
found  that  within  the  limits  of  ten  sections  of  mesa  lands 
well  up  toward  the  Tulare  county  line,  the  most  of  the  pests 
appeared  to  be  hatching  out.  Samples  of  the  soil  were 
taken  and  in  some  of  them  grasshopper  eggs  were  found 
in  countless  numbers. 

Then  came  the  question  of  how  to  carry  out  the  idea  of 
killing  the  pests  while  they  are  yet  young.  It  was  ascer- 
tained that  for  the  first  five  or  six  weeks  after  birth  the 
hoppers  remain  in  the  vicinity  of  their  hatching  places 
without  anything  to  eat  and  simply  grow  in  size  and  pre- 
pare an  appetite  against  the  time  that  they  are  ready  to 
march  out  in  squadrons  and  devour  everything  within 
reach. 

Poisonous  mixtures  of  many  kinds  were  found  of  no 
avail,  and  the  average  grasshopper  seemed  to  grow  fat  on 
food  highly  seasoned  with  different  poisons. 

Then  a  sheet  of  iron  was  fixed  so  that  it  could  be  heated 
red  hot  by  fires  kindled  upon  its  upper  surface,  and  then 
dragged  over  the  ground  in  the  hope  that  it  would  cook 
the  little  hoppers;  but  not  only  did  it  not  affect  the  live 
ones,  but  the  heat  imparted  to  the  ground  hatched  other 
eggs  more  rapidly. 

Finally,  a  successful  method  was  found,  and  is  now  be- 
ing used  to  such  effect  that  the  home  of  the  grasshoppers  is 
invested,  and  they  are  being  routed  and  slain  almost  to  ex- 
termination. A  sheet  of  iron,  sixteen  feet  long  and  four 
feet  deep,  turned  up  like  a  sled  runner  at  the  front  edge,  is 
hitched  behind  two  horses.  Between  this  iron  sled  and  the 
horses  small  chains  are  so  fixed  as  to  sweep  the  ground, 
thus  causing  every  grasshopper  to  get  out  of  that.  There 
is  a  slight  rim  all  around  this  plate  of  iron  and  upon  its 
upper  surface  very  liquid  asphaltum  is  poured.  Then  the 
team  is  started  up,  dragging  this  plate  upon  the  ground  be- 
hind it,  with  the  result  that  everv  single  grasshopper  in  its 
course,  which  is  large  enough  to  jump,  sooner  or  later  falls 
into  the  asphaltum  and  perishes.  The  least  particle  of  as- 
phaltum ruins  him,  so  that  those  who  even  touch  it,  are 
lost. 

In  places  it  has  been  found  that  in  a  trip  of  half  a  mile, 
the  asphaltum  became  so  loaded  with  grasshoppers,  that  it 
must  be  scraped  off  and  a  fresh  layer  added.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  each  layer  of  asphaltum  will  hold  125,000  grass- 
hoppers, a  harvest  of  250,000  of  the  creatures  per  mile. 

Having  proved  the  efficacy  of  this  method  the  land  com- 
pany has  gone  right  at  the  work  of  extermination  in  the 
most  thorough  way.  Eleven  of  these  plates,  16  feet  by  4 
are  hauled  abreast  making  a  moving  line  of  asphaltum  176 
feet  long  and  4  feet  wide,  capable  of  catching  2,750000 
grasshoppers  every  mile  provided  that  the  supply  holds 
out.  And  as  18  miles'  travel  is  a  day's  work,  that  makes 
49,500,000  grasshoppers  in  asphaltum  sauce  every  day  if 
the  crop  can  equal  the  capacity  of  the  machines. 

This  is  a  straightforward,  determined  attack  upon  a 
pest,  and  the  whole  six  thousand  acres  will  be  run  over 
again  and  again  if  need  be.  So  far,  not  a  grasshopper  that 
is  large  enough  to  rise  eight  inches  from  the  ground  has 
got  away,  and  the  only  need  for  a  second  trip  over  the 
same  ground  is  for  those  that  are  yet  too  small  to  hop  and 
for  the  product  of  eggs  that  are  not  now  hatched. 
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JTARMETIS,  |PRUIT  ^rowers,  gOME  gEEKERS! 


THE  membera  of  the  Kern  County  Land 
Company  have  a  national  reputation 
for  wealth,  business    and  financial 
ability.   These  facts  set  the  matter  of  reli- 
ability at  rest.    The  company's  capital  stock 
is  $10,000,000. 

They  have  400,- 
000  acres  of  arable, 
irrigable  lands  upon 
which  the  sun  shines 
almost  constantly; 
and  their  enormous 


irrigation  system  renders  them  independent 
of  the  annual  rainfall. 

A  clear  title;  rotation,  variety  and  certain- 
ty of  crops;  easy  terms;  availability  to  per- 
sons in  moderate  circumstances;  ground 
ready  for  the  plow — no  stones  nor  thistles; 
good  society;  schools;  churches,  etc.,  are  a 
few  notable  attractions  of  this  region  of 
country. 


KERN  is  the  largest  county  in  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley.     It  has  the 
finest  climate  for  curing  and  drying 
fruits,  etc. 


fe^The  400,000-acre  territory  ol  the  Keni 
County  Land  ,  Company  is  the  pick  of  the 
county. 

Its  area  is  5,184,000|  acres. 

Has  ^the  largest  irrigation  system  in 
America. 

^The  home  of  the  peach,  French  prune, 
pear  and  raisin  grape. 

Planting  and  harvesting  can  be  carried 
on  every  month  in  the^year. 

No  rocks,  hills  or  stumps  on  the  land, 
f  ^  A  failure  of  crops  is  unknown  on  irrigated 
lands. 

Kern  county  fruits  take  the  first  prize  at 
the  State  Fair. 

Land  can  be  made  to  pay  for  itself  in  less 
than  three  years. 

Grows  more  alfalfa  than  any  other  county 
in  California. 


THE  advantages  of  good  soil  and  plenty 
of  sun,   which  occur  in  the  Kern 
Valley,  would  have  been  of  little 
avail  but  for  the  third  and  all-important 
one  of  an  abundance  of  water  from  never- 
failing  sources. 

Through  300  miles  of  maiu  canals,  and 
1,100  miles  of  laterals,  the  great  Kern 
river  furnishes  enough  moisture  to  slake 


the  thirst  of  the 
400,000  acres  al- 
ready referred  to. 

Drought  is  out 
of  the  question. 

The  system  has 
been  constructed 
in  the  most  careful  and  scientific  manner. 
Some  of  the  canals  are  125  feet  wide  and 
six  feet  deep. 


For  further  particulars  address 


KERN  COUNTY  LAND  COMPANY, 


S.  W.  PERQUSSON,  Agent, 


FRESNO  CANAL.  DITCHING  AND  LEVELING  SCRAPERS 

FiRBBAUOH,  Cal.  (Poso  Farm),  November  8,  1889 
Uk.  Jis.  POETvom,  Fresno,  Cat.— DiAR  Sir:   In  answer  to  yours  of  6th  Inst,  will  say  that  I  have  found 
yoni  Dew  style  four-horse  Scraper  the  best  all-round  Scraper  I  have  yet  tried.    Respectfully  yours, 

^^^^^^^^  i.  W.  SCHMITZ,  Supt.  MUler  &  Lux. 

SEND  FOB   OATALOaUB   AND  PBICB  LIST. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 


By  Reducing  the  Interest  of  the  Debt 
The  Nation  MalLes  a  Saying. 

By  using  CARBOLIXEUM  AVENARIUS 


lOOO's  of  Dollars  will  be  Saved. 

FARMERS, OrchardlBts,  Wlce-Orowera.  Hop-Orowere,  Oblctcen-BancberB,  let  na  tell  yon: 

Save  money  and  work  by  pa'ntlni;  your  Fences,  Barns,  Stables,  Troughs,  Stakes,  Poles  and  all  wood  exposed 
to  Botstnr*  or  climatic  Influences  wito  the  celebrated  Carbollneum. 

IT  13  EXCELLENT.    IT  IS  CHEAP.    It  prelonKS  the  life  of  wood  at  least  100%. 

It  is  at  lofKerhead*  with  Insects,  Chicken  Lice  and  Vermin.   They  don't  like  Carbollneum;  they  keep  away. 
It  Is  an  eDemy  to  P^ts  ami  mice;  they  lose  their  appetite  for  wood  treated  with  Carbollneum. 
It  disinfects  Barns  and  Stables  and  destroys  Uicrobes. 

It  prevents  Shinf^lM  coated  with  Carbollneum  from  rotting,  warping  or  cracking. 

It  makes  Kope  nice  and  pliable,  it  beats  tar  i  oatlng. 

It  coBtaln/i  no  acids  or  Injiirioun  or  l  oisonous  ingredients. 

It  U  THK  BEST  WOOD  fRESERVEB  IN  THE  WORLD.  We  sUte  facte  and  have  toltlmonUll  (enulBS  and 
Indlsputabl*. 

  SEND  ORDERS  TO   

CARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  CO. 

HXJZCKZ  ft  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents,  319  CaUfornia  Street.  San  Francisoo,  Cal. 


DEWEY  &  CO.  {^,5f/ag.f.V««F^rin\^  }  PATENT  AGENTS. 


THE  NEWCOMB  FLY-SHUTTLE  LOOM 


This  is  the  original  FLYING- 
SHUTTLE  LOOM,  and,  in  fact, 
the  only  thoroughly  successful 
Loom  ever  Invented  for 

Rag  Cariiet  Weayini. 


We  will  seed  yoa  oar 
large  Fall  Catalogue, 
Freo,  which  will  show  you 
how  $  0  per  day  can  be  made  on 
this  machine. 

Wo  have  hundreds  of  testi- 
moaials  and  many  sworn  affi- 
davits which  prove  the  capacity 
of  this  Loom  to  be  100  yards 
per  day,  and  upwards. 

There  is  a  fine  opening  for  a 
(rood  business  in  3 our  town. 
Write  to-day  lor  circulars. 

Ment'on  this  paper.  Address 


,  323  WARREN  STREET,  DAVENPORT,  IOWA. 


JOSHUA  HENDY  MACHINE  WORKS 


Proprietors  of  the  City  Iron  Woiks. 

PRINCIPAL  OPPICB,  NO.  51    FREMONT  ST., 
Works,  Cor.  Bay,  Kearny  and  Friincisco  Sts., 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CAUFORNU. 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in 

Boilers,  Engines,  Pnnips  and  Machinery 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

WATER  PIPE  FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

La|>-Welded  Wruoght-Iron  Tabin^  Cuapled  with 
Patent  L.ead-L,lned  (Joupliogs. 


FOR  IRRIGATING.  FARM.  DAIRY  ANT)  OTHF.R  PURPOSES. 


COAL,  COKE  AND  PIG  IRON, 


WHOLESALE   AND  RETAIL, 

Country  Correipondenc*  Solicited. 
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Your  Mission. 

If  you  cannot  on  the  ocean 

Sail  amon^  the  swi  test  fl;et. 
Rocking  on  the  highest  biliows, 

Laughing  at  the  storms  you  meet, 
You  can  stiind  among  the  sailors 

Anchored  yet  within  the  bay, 
You  can  lend  a  hand  to  help  ihem 

A3  they  launch  their  boats  away. 

If  vou  are  too  weak  to  journpy 

Up  the  mountains  steep  and  high, 
You  can  stand  within  the  villey 

While  the  multitude  go  by; 
You  can  chant  a  happy  measure 

As  they  slowly  pass  along, 
Though  they  may  forget  the  singer 

They  may  not  forget  the  song. 

If  you  csnnot  in  the  conflict 

Prove  yourself  a  soldier  true. 
If  where  smoke  and  fire  are  ih  ckest, 

There's  no  work  tor  you  to  do; 
When  the  battltfitild  is  silent. 

You  can  go  with  careful  tre\d. 
You  can  bear  away  the  wounded. 
You  can  cover  up  the  dead. 

If  you  cannot  in  the  harvest 

Girner  up  the  richest  sheaves, 
Miny  a  grain,  both  ripe  and  golden, 

May  the  careless  reaper  leave; 
Go  and  glean  among  the  briars 

Growing  rank  against  the  wall, 
For  it  may  be  that  their  shadow 

Hides  the  heaviest  wheat  of  all. 

Do  not,  then,  stand  idly  waiting 

For  some  greater  work  to  do; 
Fortune  is  a  tickle  goddess, 

She  will  never  come  to  yju. 
Go  and  toil  in  any  vineyard — 

D  i  not  fear  to  do  and  dare; 
If  you  want  a  field  of  labor 

You  can  find  it  anywhere. 

—  Anonymous. 

How  a  Reporter  Pilled  His  Assign- 
ment. 

"  Send  Mr.  Harding  in." 

The  managing  editor  irritably  dropped  ihe 
speaking  tube  and  exclaimed  halt  to  himself, 
"  Why  in  the  world  couldn't  those  bother- 
some Cresson  operatives  have  taken  some 
other  time  to  air  their  grievances  ?" 

The  managing  editor  did  not  mean  to  be 
unreasonable,  but  he  did  wish  that  the  em- 
ployes of  the  great  Cresson  cotton  mills  had 
not  chosen  for  their  strike  a  time  when  every 
news  field  was  overcrowding  the  paper,  and 
when  an  unusually  active  political  campaign 
was  beginning. 

At  this  moment  an  alert  and  very  young 
man,  scarcely  more  than  a  b  )y,  clear-eyed 
and  frank  in  appearance,  looked  in  at  the 
door. 

"  Come  in,  Mr.  Harding.  I  shall  have  to 
send  you  away  on  special  work.  Those 
everlasting  spinners  and  weavers  at  Cresson 
have  struck.  I  want  you  to  reach  the 
groun  1  by  the  first  train  to-morrow  morn 
mg.  You  know  upon  such  a  matter  it  won't 
d'l  for  the  Magnet  to  be  beaten,  and  I 
needn  t  tell  you  mat  the  Magnet  wants  the 
whole  tru  h  abiut  it.  That's  one  reason  why 
I  send  you." 

"  Ttiank  yiu,  sir.    I  shall  ba  glad  to  go." 

"  Return  to-morrow  night,  if  you  can.  If 
you  cannot,  stay  over;  but  see  it  through,  if 
it  takes  a  month." 

When  the  Daily  Magnet  special  corre- 
spondent alighted  irom  the  mornmg  express 
in  the  city  of  Cresson,  the  looms  and  spin- 
dles were  idle;  the  millyards  were  deserted, 
save  by  the  policemen  detailed  to  guard  the 
property  there;  agents  and  other  officials 
were  in  consultation  in  the  offices  and 
counting-rooms;  angry  and  discontented  op- 
eratives were  gathered  around  the  street 
corners. 

Harding  found  that  he  could  return  on  the 
evening  express,  and  when  he  took  the  train 
at  a  quarter  pist  seven  hii  report  of  the  mat- 
ter was  already  nearly  completed. 

Under  the  dim  car  lights  he  scribbled  on 
industriously,  sure  of  a  triumph.  The  other 
new.-,p  ipers,  h«  had  found,  were  depending 
upon  mefficient  local  correspondents  (or  their 
accounts  of  the  matter. 

The  train  rushed  throu9;h  the  gathering 
darkness,  and  the  lights  of  Benton  were  only 
two  or  three  miles  distant  when  the  whistle 
sounded  a  wild,  shtill  mte  of  alarm. 

Then  came  a  shock,  a  crash,  the  splitting 
and  shattering  of  timbers,  the  snapping  ol 
iron  and  steel,  and,  above  all  other  sounds, 
the  cries  of  human  agony. 

Tom  Harding  w.is  stunned  by  a  broken 
timber,  but  only  for  a  moment.  He  roused 
himself  with  a  h  ilf-d ized  consciousness  of 
disa.t-r  thit  left  no  room  for  any  immediate 
sense  of  p  iin. 

In  the  sudden  awakening  to  the  realities 
of  the  situation  he  became  aware  that  his 
legs  were  so  pinioned  that  he  could  not  move 
and  that  pains  were  darting  through  his 


body — unar-countable  pains,  growing  con- 
stantly more  intense. 

Men  approached  with  lanterns.  He  called 
to  them,  and  they  came  and  relieved  the 
pressure  about  his  legs,  waiting  for  him  to 
climb  out  of  the  wreck. 

"  I  don't  know  what's  the  matter,"  he  said, 
painfully,  "  but  I  am  hurt  somewhere.  I 
can't  move  alone." 

He  was  raised  and  laid  to  one  side  upon 
the  ground  wet  with  dew.  A  flask  was  held 
to  his  lips,  and  the  swallow  from  it  revived 
his  strength. 

"  Where  are  we  ? "  he  said.  "  Is  there  a 
telegraph  office  near?" 

One  of  the  men,  who  hid  remained  for  a 
minute  beside  him  to  see  what  care  he  might 
need,  answered,  "  This  is  Benton  near  by." 

'■  I  must  get  a  dispitch  to  the  operator — 
quick.    It  is  of  the  greatest  importance." 

"  I'd  make  it  short.  He'll  be  busy  enough 
to-night.  Here,"  the  man  called  to  a  boy 
from  a  neighboring  farmhouse.  "  My  boy, 
you  can  make  yourself  useful.  Here's  a  min 
who  has  been  hurt,  and  wants  to  send  a  tele 
gram.  There'll  be  other  errands  you  can  do 
in  town.    The  men  are  all  needed  here.'' 

The  boy,  his  face  white  and  his  eyes  big 
with  horror  at  the  scenes  around  him,  came 
and  stood  by  Tom,  who  had  written  the  di- 
rection with  difficu'ty,  and  was  tearing  the 
leaves  from  his  notebook.  Handing  them 
to  the  boy  he  said: 

"  Tell  the  operator  to  send  all  he  can  of 
this  before  half-past  two  o'clock,  sure." 
Then  he  added,  "Wait,''  and  wrote  hurriedly: 
"  The  sou  h-bound  express,  leaving  Cresson 
at  7 :25,  struck  a  freight  train  just  north  of 
Benton  this  evening  at  9  o'clock,  and  was 
completely  wrecked." 

A  phys  cian  approached  and  stopped  to 
look  at  Harding. 

"Are  you  badly  hurt  ?"  he  asked. 

"  I  don't  seem  to  be  hurt  externally,"  said 
Harding,  "but  sharp  pains  keep  shooting 
through  my  body,  and  I  can't  move." 

The  physician,  grave  and  compassionate, 
knelt,  and,  with  quick,  skillful  touch,  exam- 
ined the  young  mm.  He  asked  a  few  ques- 
tions,  and  shook  hi^  head  sadly. 

Meanwhile,  Tom  had  made  a  few  rapid 
inquiries  of  the  doctor  about  the  disaster, 
jotting  them  down  to  fill  in  his  dispatch.  He 
then  said,  quietly : 

"  How  is  it  with  me,  doc'or  ?  " 

"  Can  you  bear  the  truth  ?  "  asked  the  phy- 
sician. 

"  Do  you  mean  that  I  am  going      Yes,  I 
can  bear  it.    How  soon?" 
Very  soon,  I  fear." 

"  Doctor,  my  name  is  Harding — Thomas 
Harding.  I  am  a  reporter  for  the  Daily 
Mas;net.  I  was  on  my  way  to  the  city  wittj 
an  account  of  the  labor  troubles  at  Cresson. 
It  must  be  in  the  Magnet  office  before  half- 
past  two.  Here  I  have  scribbled  a  story  of 
this  accident.  You've  given  me  nearly 
everything  but  the  names  of  the  killed  and 
wounded — I  can't  get  those.  Doctor,  will 
you  see  that  m/  paper  has  those  names  ? 
Can  I  trouble  you  so  much.?  I  can't  fail  my 
paper  now." 

Dr.  May  knew  that  he  had  a  night  of 
anxious  work  before  him,  but  he  could  not 
refuse  the  pleading  look  in  the  boy's  white 
face. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  physician,  "  I  will  see  that 
it  is  done '' 

"  Oh,  thank  you,  doctor!"  Harding's  voice 
had  almost  a  ring  of  triumph  in  it." 

'  Your  name  is  " 

"  May." 

Tom  added  a  few  lines  to  his  dispatch. 

'  Can't  get  list  of  killed  and  wounded.  Dr. 
May  will  send  it.  This  is  my  last  dispatch. 
Teil  mother.   Good-by.  Harding." 

It  was  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  the 
office  of  the  Magnet.  The  roll  of  the  pon- 
derous trucks  overhead  told  that  the  first 
forms  were  being  rushed  down  to  the  stereo- 
typing room. 

The  managing  editor  came  in  with  a  wor- 
ried look  on  his  face. 

"  Nothing  from  Cresson  ?"  he  said.  "What 
can  be  the  matter  with  Harding?  If  he  were 
not  coming  back  to-night  he  would  have 
wi.  ed  long  ago;  and  if  he  were  coming  he 
would  have  been  here  before  now." 

Just  then  came  the  office  call  on  the  tele- 
graph instrument.  The  operator  answered, 
and  began  to  write.  The  managing  editor 
leaned  eagerly  over  his  shoulder. 

Dited  at  Benton  ?  What  did  it  mean  ? 

Page  after  pa^e  came  rapidly  from  under 
the  operator's  hand.  The  story  was  vivid, 
graphic  and  complete. 

"  It  will  be  a  beat!"  exclaimed  the  mana- 
ging editor. 

"  Probably  Tom  was  stopped  by  the  acci- 
dent, and  had  to  send  it  from  Benton,"  sug- 
gested the  city  editor. 

But  the  click  of  the  instrument  had  begun 
again. 

Benton,  July  14  — The  southward-bound 
express,  leaving  Cresson  at  7:25,  struck  a 


freight  train  just  north  of  Benton  and  was 
completely  wrecked,  this  evening  at  nine 
o'clock. 

Then  followed  a  brief  but  vivid  story  of 
the  accident,  read  eagerly  and  anxiously  by 
the  strong  men  who  stood  about  the  opera- 
tor. 

The  operator  had  grown  white,  and  his 
hand  twitched  nervously  as  he  laid  down  his 
pen  and  touched  the  key.  The  managing 
editor  was  the  first  to  read  the  sheet,  with 
its  ink  still  wet  on  its  brave  words: 

"  Can't  get  list  killed  and  wounded.  Dr. 
May  will  send  it.  This  is  my  last  dispatch. 
Tell  mother.    Good-by.  Harding.'' 

The  managing  editor  dropped  the  sheet 
and  turned  away. 

The  Magnet  that  morning  contained  two 
special  dispatches  which  attracted  extraordi- 
nary Httention.  Contrary  to  the  usual  cus- 
tom of  the  paper,  both  of  these  bore  signa 
tures,  and  in  each  case  the  name  signed  was 
that  of  Thomas  Harding. 

Above  the  telegram  telling  the  story  of 
the  disaster,  first  in  the  death  roll  that  was 
so  anxiously  scanned  by  so  many  eyes,  stood 
the  name  01  "  Thomas  Harding,  reporter." 

That  was  all;  but  the  world  soon  learned 
the  story. — Boston  Daily  Globe. 


That  Old  Tin  Can. 

Written  for  Ihe  Rural  Pkess  by  Isabul  DARLiN(i. 

What  shall  we  do  with  it?  II  it  was 
almost  anything  else  we  needn't  ask.  If  it 
was  an  old  broom,  we  could  cut  off  its  head, 
unwind  the  wiry  tie  abouf  its  neck,  and, 
while  that  is  getting  bendable  in  the  kitchen 
fire,  separate  its  bushy  hair  into  small 
bunches,  then  wrap  the  wire  around  each 
bunch  two  or  three  inches  from  the  end, 
and  have  something  much  better  than  a 
Chines"  brush  for  cleaning  dishes  and  sav- 
ing our  hands — just  the  thing  for  scrubbing 
the  ears  of  milk  pails  (I  never  tried  it  on  the 
children)  and  down  the  seams;  just  the 
thing  fir  "  ashing  "  (why,  isn't  that  quite  as 
proper  as  "  dusting  ?")  the  stove,  brushing 
pantry  shelves  and  washing  the  sink. 

The  other  part  of  the  broom  would  make 
one  of  the  three  legs  needed  for  a  small 
stool  or  stand,  a  rod  for  a  curtain  before 
some  corner  cupboard  or  half-grown  window, 
or  a  crutch  for  weak  plants.  Best  of  all,  if 
one  doe"?  not  care  for  any  of  this  "  tinker- 
ing," the  kitchen  crematory  miy  always 
affjrd  apparent  annihilation.  A  similar 
fate  awaits  miny  other  worn  articles,  among 
them  the  crimpy  zinc  from  the  old  wash- 
board, whirh,  when  nailed  to  the  wall  over 
the  sink,  the  upper  edge  with  long  nails  so 
as  to  let  it  spread,  makes  a  holder  that  will 
not  show  through  nor  get  spoiled  by  water 
for  the  before  mentioned  business;  but  — 
what  shall  we  do  with  the  old  tin  can  ? 

We  may  cut  gallon  syrup  cans  into  dear 
little  pans  of  vaiious  sizes  for  bread,  bis- 
cuits, pies  and  puddings;  we  may  do  much 
less  with  fruit  cans,  much  more  with  the  oil 
can.  We  may  take  oflTone  side,  leaving  the 
faucet  near  the  bottom,  and  we  have  a  tiny 
sink;  at  one  end,  and  it  is  a  wash-boiler  or 
a  safe  for  bread;  take  out  as  much  as  we  like 
of  one  or  more  sides,  take  a  slate  frame,  or 
make  one,  cover  it  with  wire  gauze  or 
mosquito  bar,  fasten  wooden  slats  above 
and  below  the  opening  with  burnt  nails  that 
will  clinch,  slide  in  the  door  and  we  have 
a  meat  safe.  We  may  cut  off  one  end,  punch 
holes  for  a  big  wire  or  old  pail  bail,  and  we 
have  what  many  call  a  tin  bucket;  cut  in  two, 
with  the  handle  end  spread  at  the  corners  so 
it  will  slip  over  the  other,  and  holes  punched 
in  the  bottom  of  that  other,  it  is  a  steamer; 
opened  at  the  seam  and  spread  flat,  it  is 
roofing  for  sheds;  with  a  close-fitting  tin 
door,  it  is  an  oven  for  a  coal-oil  stove;  on  a 
hillside,  it  might  even  be  opened  at  both 
ends,  one  edge  pinched  so  as  to  slip  into 
another  done  the  same,  and  used  for  a 
temporary  sewer,  especially  if  coated  and 
cloaked  with  mineral  paint. 

But  we  get  tired  of  this  after  awhile,  yet 
keep  on  using  oil,  gasoline,  fruit,  oysters, 
sardines,  spices  and  numerous  other  things, 
so  the  cans  accumulate  and  the  question 
comes  up  again.  The  junkmen  will  buy 
only  the  large  ones  and  the  very  best  of 
them,  so  the  highways  and  byways,  river 
beds  and  hollows  of  the  field  are  disfigured 
by  hideous  heaps  of  rust-spotted  tinware. 
What  shall  we  do  with  it?  Will  not  some 
chemist  come  10  the  rescue  and  manufacture 
a  simple  or  compound  acid  powerful  enough 
to  utterly  and  quickly  dissolve  the  trash, 
and  will  not  the  same  or  another  earn  the 
sincere  thanks  of  the  community  by  find- 
ing a  use  for  the  liquid  made  from  that  old 
tin  can  ? 

— "There  ain't  agoin'  to  be  good  livin'  in 
trampin'  this  season,"  said  Haggles. 

"I'm  afraid  not,"  said  Tatters.  "These 
here  cooking  schools  is  teachin'  gals  how  to 
use  up  the  cold  wittlcs." 


Along  the  Color  Line. 

A  Social  Problem. 
Written  for  Rubal  Pbb«s  by  Duane  Morley. 

John  Proud  took  unto  himself  a  wife,  and 
in  time,  as  the  result  of  that  union,  two 
daughters  came  into  the  world  and  were 
reared  to  womanhood,  both  graceful  and 
beautiful  to  look  upon. 

It  matters  not  that  this  union  of  Proud 
and  his  chosen  was  in  among  the  pine-clad 
mountains  of  California,  and  at  a  time  when 
the  population  was  sparse  and  chiefly 
aboriginal. 

John  Proud's  chosen  was  a  scion  of  the 
first  family  tree,  a  daughter  of  Eve — remote — 
and  that  is  enough  tor  the  story  we  have  to 
narrate.  A  woman,  a  wife,  a  mother,  and, 
sad  as  it  is  to  narrate,  one  to  be  despised. 

In  time,  John  Proud  grew  rich — whether 
from  purloining  timber  from  Government 
land  or  not  does  not  pertain — he  grew  rich, 
built  a  grand  mansion  upon  a  hill,  and  was 
as  proud  as  he  was  rich.  Gradually,  there 
was  an  influx  of  white  population,  the  social 
status  of  the  neighborhood  changed,  and 
fingers  of  scorn  were  pointed  at  Proud. 

Poor  Proud  !  Haa  he  cared  less  for  his 
neighbor's  opinions  than  for  himself  and  the 
welfare  of  his  own — his  very  own — all 
would  have  been  well.  But  he  did  not. 
The  opinions  of  others  were  weightier  to 
him  than  matters  of  heart  and  life — the  wife, 
the  mother,  the  aforetime  domestic  drudge 
and  home-maker,  was  ostracised  and  cast 
out  to  satisfy  an  imported  and  false  social 
sentiment.  She,  who  had  before  been 
worthy,  was  now,  by  the  terms  of  a  social 
decree,  unworthy.  So  it  is  that  society,  of 
whatever  caste  it  may  be,  sometimes  domi- 
nates the  home  to  its  destruction  In  the 
grand  mansion  on  the  hill,  which  towered 
to  the  skies,  that  woman  never  entered,  or, 
if  she  did,  'twas  under  protest.  In  a  little 
dell,  where  the  pines  stood  thick,  a  hut  or 
cabin  was  furnished  her,  and,  though  stored 
with  the  things  calculated  to  keep  life  in  the 
body  if  not  joy  in  the  soul,  the  divorcement 
was  inhuman.  Living  in  the  hut,  outcast 
from  the  mansion  and  her  loved  ones,  and 
by  no  fault  of  her  own,  she  from  time  to 
time  made  nocturnal  pilgrimages  thither  to 
gaze  in,  Arden-like,  upon  their  bliss.  Not 
all  at  once  did  the  hearts  of  the  daughters 
cool,  and  become  estranged,  but  the  fierce 
sword  slash  of  social  prejudice  had  been 
made,  and  time  and  education  widened  the 
breach  and  completed  the  separation.  For 
three  brief  seasons  the  mansion  was  quiet 
and  John  Proud  alone — no  daughters  to 
brighten  and  cheer  his  waking  hours'. 

Then  they  returned  to  him  with  strangely 
expressive  phrases  of  modern  English  upon 
their  tongues  and  eye-glasses  astride  their 
noses.  They  were  Bostonese  in  speech  and 
manners,  and — as  far  as  they  had  absorbed 
their  chosen  cult — in  heart.  A  certain  dis- 
ciple of  Blackstone,  enamored  of  one  of  the 
daughters,  had  written  her  tender  missives 
while  she  was  away  at  school.  Immediately 
upon  her  return  the  proper  warrant  was  ob- 
tained, a  preacher  summoned,  and  the  man- 
sion on  the  hill  made  to  blaze  from  cellar 
windows  to  attic  with  warmth  and  light.  A 
father  with  no  wife  and  two  daughters  with 
no  mother  at  the  wedding  festivities — such 
was  the  spectacle.  The  bride  of  an  hour, 
from  the  flambeau-lighted  lawn,  had  retired 
to  her  balconied  chamber  three  stories  up 
for  a  glove  or  a  handkerchief.  On  her  way 
there  by  a  rear  door  and  the  staircase,  she 
passed  an  odd,  dusky  shape — a  shape  from 
the  lips  of  which  issued  the  word  daughter, 
coupled  with  yet  another  word — one  of  en- 
dearment. But  tt  at  word  of  endearment 
issuing  from  lip;  that  had  been  ostracised, 
clashed  against  a  heart  of  stone.  There 
was  no  response. 

Soon,  all  at  once,  from  that  balconied 
chamber,  above  the  din  of  mirth  and  music 
below,  sounded  a  fierce  cry  of  agony  and 
alarm.  The  chamber  was  on  fire — seeming- 
ly a  very  hell  of  flame  within— and  its  fair 
occupant,  there  for  a  bit  of  adornment,  was 
involved  in  it.  Proud  and  the  bridegroom  ran 
to  the  staircase  to  ascend,  but  were  beaten 
back  by  the  flames.  Then  Proud  ran  to 
the  barn  for  a  ladder,  which  proved  all  too 
short  to  reach  the  balconied  chamber;  then 
to  the  mill  he  flew  for  a  yet  longer  one, 
while  the  bridegroom  and  every  o  her  on- 
looker was  paralyzed  with  terror  Then,  for 
a  moment,  the  bride  was  seen  upon  the 
balcony  wringing  her  hands  in  the  agony  of 
despair.  Then,  again,  she  was  lost  io  the 
smoke  and  flame-tenanted  chamber.  When 
Proud  was  half  way  up  from  the  mill,  bear- 
ing the  longer  ladder,  just  then  a  dusky 
shape,  her  clothing  on  fire  and  her  counte- 
nance itself  strangely  alight,  bore  a  b'anketed 
bundle  out  upon  the  balcony.  This  she 
lowered,  by  means  of  a  massive  rope  cable, 
to  the  lawn  beneath.    In  another  instant, 
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the  mansion,  gutted  to  its  bones,  tottered,  a  i 
blackened  skeleton,   in  the   breeze  newly  j 
sprung  up,  only  to  collapse,  with  all  that  \ 
was  in  it,   into   perfect    luin.    From  the 
bundle  came  the  bride  safe  and  unscorched — 
John  Proud's  daughter  by  an  Indian  mother; 
that  mother,  ostracised  and  scorned,  freely 
giving  up,  in  the  act  which  saved  her  child, 
her  own  life.    A  few  burned  bones,  and  a 
heart  of  flesh — which  would  not  burn — now 
rest  beneath  a  massive  monument  in  a  cem- 
etery in  Northern   California,  while  both 
memory  and  mention  of  the  wife  and  the 
mother  are  exalted  above  reproach. 


They  Had  Met  Before. 

Not  lorg  ago  a  well-known  young  Indian- 
apolis man,  who  is  fond  of  the  ladies,  took  a 
business  trip  up  the  Cincinnati.  Wabash  & 
Michigan  railroad  to  Benton  Harbor,  says 
the  Indianapolis  A^eifs.  When  he  left  An- 
derson the  train  was  well  fil  ed  with  pas- 
sengers, and  the  farther  north  he  got  the 
more  the  passengers  crowded  on  the  train. 
At  Wabash  there  was  only  standing  room. 
A  very  handsome  young  girl,  dressed  in  the 
latest — the  very  latest — fashion,  had  a  seat 
all  to  her  own  sweet  self.  The  young  In- 
dianapolitan  asked,  in  his  own  soft,  North 
Meridan  voice,  if  he  might  not  occupy  the 
seat  with  her.  He  had  been  perching  on  the 
coal-box  and  was  real  tired. 

"  Certainly,"  she  said,  in  a  voice  as  sweet 
as  maple  molasses.  And  as  she  spoke  she 
moved  over,  and  the  young  man  from  In- 
dianapolis crowded  into  the  seat  beside  her. 
She  was  reading  a  paper.  The  young  man 
at  her  side  looked  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye 
and  declared — to  himself  of  course — that  he 
never  saw  one  more  beautiful,  and  the  rays 
from  the  great  diamond  on  her  finger  sought 
out  the  dark  places  in  the  car  and  made 
them  as  bright  as  if  an  electric  light  had 
flashed  upon  them.  Of  course  any  one 
knows  the  Indianapolis  young  man  is  aware 
of  the  fact  that  he  is  awfully  diffident  and 
lacking  in  what  is  vulgarly  called'  gall."  So 
it  was  luUy  ten  minutes  after  he  had  taken 
his  seat  before  he  had  broken  into  conversa- 
tion. She  was  rather  talkative  herself,  and 
they  soon  became  fast  friends  for  such  re- 
cent acquaintances.  The  man  from  Indian- 
apolis lied  like  a  pirate  about  himself  and  his 
ancestral  halls  and  the  large  tract  ot  land  he 
owned  at  Fairview  Park.  Then  she  had  her 
inning  and  told  how  she  lived  at  Benton 
Harbor,  but  spent  her  summers  in  the  east 
and  her  winters  in  Florida. 

"  It's  such  a  poky  old  town,  you  know," 
she  said,  "  that  I  would  not  stay  there  at  all 
if  papa  did  not  insist.  Poor  papa  is  getting 
old,  and  we  have  to  humor  him  a  great  deal. 
But  next  summer  I  am  going  to  Europe. 
Brother  Charlie  is  over  there,  and  his  wife  is 
just  the  loveliest  little  woman  on  earth.  She 
IS  related  to  the  royalty  of  Spain,  but  that 
does  not  make  her  the  least  bit  proud. 
Where  did  I  understand  you  to  say  you  were 
going  ?  Oh,  Plank's  tavern  !  That's  a  nice 
place.  I  go  over  there  once  in  a  while 
when  I  am  at  home.  It  relieves  the  mo- 
notony, you  know." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  tire  the  reader  with 
a  recital  of  all  they  said,  but  the  young  man 
was  badly  smitten  with  the  supposed  heiress, 
and  she  seemed  to  think  "right  smart  of 
him,"  as  they  say  down  in  Brown  county. 
When  she  left  the  train  at  Benton  Harbor, 
it  was  not  until  they  had  agreed  to  write  to 
each  other.  Their  parting  was  so  protracted 
that  he  missed  his  train,  and  under  the  pro- 
tecting wing  of  Conductor  "Dud"  Olney 
went  to  a  hotel.  He  had  happy  dreams 
that  night,  and  wondered  when  he  would 
see  his  fair  charmer  again.  He  had  an  early 
breakfast.  His  head  was  lowered  over  the 
table,  and  his  eyes  were  glued  on  the  pages 
of  a  Chicago  paper.  A  soft  step  at  his  side, 
a  rustle  of  garments,  and  then  a  low,  sweet 
voice  murmured: 

"  Beefsteak  smothered  in  onions,  veal  cut- 
lets, ham  and  eggs,  baked  potatoes,  fried  po- 
tatoes, fish,  vegetables,  wheat  bread,  rye 
bread,  rolls,  corn  cakes,  tea,  coffee  and 
milk." 

With  a  start  he  raised  his  head.  That 
voice  had  a  familiar  sound.  His  eyes  sought 
her  eyes.  'Twas  she — his  companion  of  the 
evenmg  before  on  the  train.  Around  her 
lips  was  the  least  bit  of  a  smile,  and  a  blush 
"lowly  mantled  her  cheek.  Straining  every 
nerve,  he  stared  at  her  in  a  cold,  general- 
manager  kind  of  a  style,  and  gasped: 

"  Gimme  some  beefsteak  and  plenty  of 
onions." 


— Another  Anglomaniac— He  —  "I  am 
rather  in  favor  of  the  Knglish  mode  of  spell- 
ing." 

She-"YM?" 

He— "Yei,  indeef'.  Take  'parlor'  for  in- 
stance. Having 'u' in  it  makes  all  the  dif- 
ference in  the  woild." 


Little  Oirls'  Gingham  Gowns. 

In  small  plaids,  and  checks  forming  plaids, 
these  neat  fabrics  appear  in  blue,  pink  and 
tan  shades,  cross-barred  with  red,  yellow 
and  such  bright  contrasts.  They  are  un- 
doubtedly very  pretty  when  made  up  on  the 
bias;  but  when  so  cut  they  will  pull  askew 
when  straightened  out  for  ironing,  writes 
Emma  M.  Hooper  in  her  department  of 
"Home  Dressmaking,"  in  the  April  Ladies' 
Home  Journal.  All  of  the  skirts  are  gath- 
ered, two  breadths  answering  for  the  tiniest 
tots,  and  three  being  in  the  skirt  of  a  girl  of 
five  years.  The  low-neck  waist  worn  over  a 
guimpe,  has  a  fringe  of  gingham  or  embroid- 
ery, and  if  mad<^  high-necked,  the  frill  may 
simulate  a  bertha.  Coat  sleeves,  full  at  the 
top,  have  an  edging  or  lurn-over  cuff  of  em- 
broidery, while  wiih  white  sleeves  attached 
to  the  guimpe  the  dress  sleeves  are  tiny 
puflfs.  If  a  belt  is  worn,  have  it  of  insertion, 
though  many  of  the  ga'hered  skirts  are 
sewed  to  the  round  waist,  which  buttons  in 
the  back,  and  has  only  under-arm  and 
shoulder  seams.  Over  a  gnimpe  of  tucked 
nainsook  the  low  waist  i,s  perfectly  plain,  or 
gathered,  top  and  bot'om.  A  little  vest  of 
embroidery  is  sometines  seen,  also  bretelle 
frills  of  gingham,  or  edging  from  the  waist 
line  in  front,  over  the  shoulders,  to  the  waist 
at  the  back.  High  waists  .ire  trimmed  with 
narrow  vests,  a  square  of  tucked  na  nsook, 
jacket  fronts  finished  with  edging,  and  open- 
ing over  a  flat  front  of  embroidery,  or  a 
plaited  one  ol  the  gingham.  Other  waists 
are  full  from  the  shoulders  and  crossed  at 
the  waist  line  in  surplice  fashion  over  a  V  of 
embroidery.  Girdle  pieces,  forming  a  point 
in  front,  are  sewed  in  the  side  seams,  and 
tucked  fronts  also  appear.  The  collar  is  of 
narrow  edging  turned  over.  White  or  ecru 
Irish  point  lace  trims  some  elaborate  cotton 
frocks,  as  a  yoke,  cuffi  and  girdle. 


— Weary  looking  man — "Doctor,  can  in- 
somnia be  cured.-"' 

Doctor — "Nothing  is  easier.  Anyone  can 
fall  into  a  sound  sleep  by  simply  trying  to 
count  a  thousand." 

Weary  looking  man — "Y  e-s,  but  baby 
can't  count." 


^Y^OUNG  ^OlsKS'  C(0bUMj^4. 


The  True  Blues. 

Molly's  father  was  a  village  blacksmith. 

The  sljop  beside  the  cross-road  was,  in 
the  spring  1862,  a  grand  resort  for  the 
patriotic  owners  of  the  Dobbins  and  Dollys 
that  needed  a  shoe,  as  the  big,  brown  black- 
smith was  enthusiastically  patriotic. 

One  June  morning  the  birds,  not  a  whit 
annoyed  at  the  anvil's  ring,  sang  sweetly  in 
the  big  maple  shading  the  small,  dingy, 
weather  beaten  shop. 

Richard  Noe,  tall,  broad  shouldered, 
strong-armed  and  kindly-faced,  carefully 
pared  an  ancient,  flea-bitten,  gray  Dolly's 
hoof. 

Molly  Noe,  tawny-haired  and  eyed  with 
complexion  to  match,  small  and  slender, 
her  father's  "  wise  little  woman,"  stood  near 
looking  on. 

"  Pappy,"  said  Molly  thoughtfully,  "  Mr. 
Bigg's  has  taken  Selim  to  the  other  shop. 
Selim's  a  fine  hoss,  Mrs.  Swipes'  Dolly  isn't 
worth  much,  yet  you're  takm'  extra  pains 
in  shoein'  her.  Mr.  Biggs  pays  extra  for 
blacksmithin'." 

"  See  here,  Molly,"  replied  Richard  Noe, 
standing  straight  and  tall,  "Old  Dolly  is 
Mrs.  Swipes'  main  dependence  gittin'  in  her 
crops.  Since  the  three  Swipes  boys  are 
down  at  the  front  an'  their  old  mammy  must 
run  the  farm,  Dolly  gets  my  best  work 
free  of  cost.  There's  them  that  can  keep 
Selim  in  trim.  He's  a  fine  animal.  He'd 
carry  a  cavalryman  in  first-class  style." 

Molly  understood  now  just  why  the  Noe 
family  finances  decreased  steadily  instead 
of  improving. 

Patronage  was  not  lacking,  but  there 
were  so  many  Dollys  and  Dobbins  that 
must  be  shod  free  gratis. 

A  rival  smith  across  the  way  wasn't  run- 
nin'  a  "  war  widders'  blacksmith  shop."  He 
was  never  too  busy  to  attend  to  the  needs 
of  the  valuable  Selims. 

There  came  a  day  when  Richard  Noe 
went  to  the  front. 

The  little  shop  was  deserted.  The  Dollys 
and  Dobbins  had  lost  a  kind  and  generous 
friend  for  a  season. 

"  I'll  be  back  afore  long,  'Mandy.  Keep 
up  heart,"  said  the  big  blacksmith  to  the 
brave  little  woman  in  a  shabby  cotton  gown, 
who  comforted  Molly  and  Polly  with  the 
tearfully,  cheery  assurance— 


"  Pappy'll  soon  b?  home  with  a  pocket 
full  of  m  in-iy." 

Molly  watched  her  soldier  father  out  of 
sight,  waving  her  red,  white  and  blue  apron, 
trying  bravely  to  smile  a  good-bye. 

Molly  liked  to  wave  her  flag-spangled 
apron,  a  gorgeously  gay  affair — a  "  true  blue" 
apron. 

Richard  Noe  selected  the  material.  A 
white  ground  thickly  dotted  with  tiny  flags, 
the  stars  and  stripes,  surprising  "  a  good 
little  girl  "  with  the  lovely  present  upon  her 
eleventh  birthday. 

The  recruiting  officers  came  often  to  Lyon. 
The  Ohio  boys  (and  a  number  of  the  old 
men)  were  too  patriotic  to  stay  at  home. 

In  time,  the  minister  each  Sabbath  morn 
ing  preached  to  a  congregation  composed 
mainly  of  really  aged  men,  women  and 
young  people. 

.*lrs.  Noe's  eyes  grew  large.  They  told  a 
story  of  suspense  and  hope  deferred,  when 
weeks  wore  on  and  there  was  no  news  from 
her  own  particularly  beloved  soldier. 

One  afternoon  the  soldiers'  mothers,  wives 
and  daughters  were  filling  a  box  with  camp 
and  hospital  stores,  having  collected  to- 
gether in  the  Noe  cottage  jars  of  wine,  crim- 
son, amber  and  pale  green  tinted  jelly,  jam 
or  preserves,  with  other  good  things — a  con- 
tribution representing  loving  sacrifice  and 
patient  work. 

In  the  highway  fronting  the  cottage  a 
recruiting  officer  drilled  a  number  of  re- 
cruits. 

Molly  sat  upon  a  gate-post  lustily  cheer- 
ing and  frequently  waving  her  true  blue 
apron  when  a  thought  came  to  her. 

"  I'll  risk  it,  I  will,"  she  crieJ,  hurrying  in- 
to the  house  to  slyly  secure  a  small  pot  of 
the  favorite  sweet,  wrapping  about  it  a  strip 
o(  the  ''true  blue"  print  torn  from  her  apron 
sash. 

Molly  accompanied  the  recruits  to  the 
station  where  the  "special"  came  gliding 
around  the  bend. 

She  decided  that  the  young  recruiting 
officer.  Bob  Benson,  was  the  "trustiest  look- 
in'  chap,"  the  "  pick  of  the  crowd." 

"  Say,  Bob,"  confided  Molly  to  the  smooth- 
cheeked,  laughing,  brown-eyed  young 
soldier,  "  I  wish  you'd  carry  this  pot  of  jelly 
to  pappy. 

"  I've  been  foragin'  for  him. 

"  Tell  him  to  send  us  a  letter.  Bad  news 
is  better  than  no  news. 

"  Tell  him  we're  keeping  up  heart  in  first 
class  style  an'  mothers  true  blue. 

"We  want  him  to  come  home  the  very 
minute  he  isn't  needed  at  the  front.  The 
Dollys  an'  Dobbins  hain't  any  kind  friend 
now." 

"  I'll  take  this,  Molly,  but  there  isn't  one 
chance  in  a  hundred  that  I'll  see  " — 

"  You'll  be  likely  to  see  him.  Don't  for- 
get to  tell  him  we  are  all  true  blue,"  urged 
the  small  forager  waving  with  her  flag-span- 
gled apron  a  good-bye  salute. 

Three  months  more  of  waiting  paled  to  a 
ghastly  whiteness  Mrs.  Noe's  cheeks. 

Molly  no  longer  inquired  early  and  often 
of  the  fretful  postmaster  for  "  a  letter  from 
pappy." 

One  unlucky  afternoon  adventurous  Lieut- 
enant Bob  Benson  fell  into  unfriendly 
hands.  He  speedily  saw  the  interior  of  a 
prison  where  he  found  a  worn,  anxious, 
familiar  face — Richard  Noe. 

The  genial,  hopeful  blacksmith  chafed 
under  prison  restraint.  He  had  grown  mo- 
rose and  silent. 

When  the  small,  flag-spangled  scrap  was 
placed  in  the  large,  thin  hand,  the  scrap 
torn  from  the  true  blue  apron,  which  had 
been  through  perils  and  adventures  carefully 
guarded,  the  father's  eyes  grew  bright  and 
moist. 

"  Molly's  apron.    Her  true  blue" — 

"  Yes,"  whispered  Bob. 

"  Molly  asked  me  to  tell  you  they  are  all 
true  blue" — 

A  guard  came  that  way  and  Richard  Noe 
was  forced  to  wait  impatiently  for  an 
opportunity  to  hear  the  remainder  of  Molly's 
message.  , 

"  The  Dobbins  and  Dollys  miss  you,' 
said  Bob  an  hour  later. 

"  I  hope  I'll  muster  through,  but  I've  been 
turribly  downhearted  an'" — 

"  Of  course  you'll  muster  through  all  this 
bad  luck.  There's  your  true  blues  to  help 
you,"  replied  Bob  cheerily. 

"Yes,"  said  Ri.hard  Noe,  "I've  got  the 
truest  of  blue  to  hearten  me." 

"  I'm  glad  you've  come.  Bob.'  Not  glad 
to  meet  you  in  a  prison,  but  its  put  new 
life  in  me.    You'll  get  out  soon. 

"One  of  the  guards  is  raly  a  friendly, 
good-hearted  fellow. 

"  I'm  true  blue  myself,  but  1  can  appreci- 
ate a  feelin'  man  an'  a  Christian  if  he  does 
wear  the  gray." 

In  four  weeks  the  prison  doors  swung 
open  for  Richard  Noe  and  Lieut.  Benson, 
and  one  happy  day  the  true  blues  forming  a 
happy  procession  marched  to  the  station  to 


meet  the   returned    soldier,  husband  an 
father. 

Molly's  apron  stiffly  starched  and  beauti- 
fully ironed,  the  true  blue  apron,  served  as  a 
kerchief  when  the  happy  tears  so  blinded 
her  eyes  thit  she  SiW  dimly  during  the  first 
few  jr)yful  moments  the  dearly-loved,  hon- 
est face. 

"  Lieutenant  Bob  did  find  you  pappy. 
I'm  afraid  you  did't  get  the  jell,"  said 
Molly,  spying  the  scrap  of  flag-spangled 
print  pinned  to  the  blue  coat  lappel. 

"Bob  brought  me  new  courage,  an'  I'm 
wearin'  your  colors,  Molly,"  replied  the 
father  tenderly. — Ella  Guernsey  iti  Prairie 
Farmer. 


The  Girl  Who  Brag^ 

Ella  Wheeler  Wikox  in  the  April  [.acnes' 
Home  Journal,  deprecates  the  tendency  of 
American  girls  to  the  habit  of  bragging. 
Only  last  week,  she  writes,  I  asked  a  young 
bachelor  who  is  comfortably  situated  in 
life,  why  he  did  not  marry  1  "  Well,  I  will 
tell  you,"  he  replied.  "I  want  a  home, 
which,  of  course,  means  a  wife,  but  I  am 
discouraged  about  making  the  venture.  I 
admired  a  young  lady  gre-itly,  and  was  be- 
ginning to  think  seriously  of  paying  her 
court.  She  seemed  to  be  my  ideal.  She 
was  a  model  daughter,  progressive-minaed, 
inte'ligent,  industrious.  She  was  always 
neatly  but  simply  dressed,  and  her  cheer- 
fulness was  like  a  sunny  day.  Recently  I 
I  met  her  on  the  street  just  as  she  was 
emerging  from  a  milliner's  establishment. 

"See  my  new  hat  ?"  she  said  brightly,  as 
I  walked  along  by  her  side.  "  Isn't  it 
pretty  ? 

"  I  had  not  noticed  the  new  hat,  but  now 
I  saw  a  simple  open  work  straw  on  which 
reposed  a  few  flowers  and  a  bow  of  ribbon." 

"  Yes,  very  pretty  and  becoming,"  I  re- 
plied. "  I  have  a  finer  one  being  m^de" 
she  continued.  "This  is  only  a  hack  affair. 
I  paid  only  twenty  dollars  for  it.  It  is 
stylish,  though,  for  the  price,  I  think." 

"  My  heart  sank  at  her  light  way  of  esti- 
mating cost.  I  have  no  sisters,  and  my 
mother  possessed  a  knack  of  trimming  her 
own  bonnets,  so  I  had  never  known  what 
ladies'  hats  cost.  If  that  simple  bit  of 
straw  and  ribbon  cost  twenty  dollar-,  what 
would  be  the  price  of  the  'finer  hat  being 
made'?  Tnirty  dollars  at  least.  I  realized 
at  once  my  inabiti'y  to  properly  support  a 
girl  who  paid  fifty  dollars  for  two  hats  in 
one  fleeting  season.  What  a  fortune  it 
would  require  to  furnish  all  her  wardrobe  at 
that  rate  ?  Yet  she  is  so  simply  dressed  to 
all  appearances;  nothing  at  all  showy  about 
her.  1  suppose  all  girls  in  her  station  pay 
as  much  for  their  clothes,  and  so  I  think  I 
will  leave  marriage  for  richer  men.  The 
average  young  man  cannot  stand  that  sort 
of  thii.g,  I  assure  you." 

Now,  I  happened  to  know  who  this 
young  woman  was,  and  I  happened  to  know 
that  she  was  not  an  extravagant  girl.  If 
she  had  paid  twenty  dollars  for  a  hat  it  was 
an  unusual  expenditure  for  her,  and  would 
trouble  her  conscience  and  purse  for  many 
a  day,  and  cause  her  much  self-denial  in 
other  directions. 

But  she  possessed  the  foolish  idea  so 
prevalent  in  this  age  of  great  fortunes,  that 
men  admire  women  who  use  money  lavishly 
and  who  pay  large  prices  for  their  garments. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder.  High- 
est of  all  in  leavening  strength. — Latest  U. 
S.  Government  Food  Report. 
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CALIFORNIA. 

Alameda. 

The  Crop  Outlook. — Hay  wards  Journal:  The 
recent  hot  spell  has  done  no  damage  to  the 
grain  crop  so  far  reported,  coming  at  a  time  be- 
fore the  grain  was  advanced  lar  enough  in  the 
head  to  injure  the  kern»l.  The  present  outlook 
is  favorable  to  a  fair  yield  of  barley  and  the  hay 
crop  will  probably  be  more  than  an  average. 
A  visit  to  the  warehouses  at  the  depot  this  week 
showed  that  arrangements  were  being  made  to 
handle  a  good  season's  business.  Additional 
storage  room  will  be  provided  lor  hay  the  com- 
ing season,  as  the  proprietor  informed  us  that 
he  was  unable  to  accomodate  all  his  customers 
last  year.  Considerable  hay  and  grain  will  be 
hauled  to  Havwards  from  Dublin  and  San 
Ramon,  owing  to  'he  lower  freight  charges 
from  this  point.  Very  little  hay  was  injured 
by  the  rains,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  sea- 
son in  this  vallfty.  Take  it  as  a  whole,  the  out- 
look is  better  than  an  average  for  the  farmer. 

Colusa. 

Pecan  Trees. — Colusa  Herald:  A  numb  r  of 
pecan  trees  on  the  premises  of  John  Farris  are 
simply  weighted  down  with  blossoms,  and  the 
yield  will  be  very  heavy.  Mr.  Farris  has  be- 
tween 40  and  50  p^can  trees,  all  growing  nicely, 
and  others  were  planted  last  year  by  different 
parties.  This  will  undoubtedly  be  a  great 
source  of  future  profit  in  this  county,  as  there 
are  numerous  trees  and  the  nut  brings  a  good 
price. 

Fresno. 

Farm  Notes. — Fresno  Californian:  Land- 
leveling  has  occupied  the  attention  of  many 
farmers  this  spring,  and  several  thousand  acres 
of  new  land  have  been  prepared  for  irrigation. 
All  of  it  not  yet  seeded  will  be  planted  to  trees, 
vices  or  alfalfa  next  winter.  There  are  some 
lands  in  Fresno  count/  too  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  alkali  to  grow  trees  or  vines,  but 
will  make  excellent  pasture.  Such  land  should 
be  thoroughly  leveled  and  sown  to  alfalfa. 
Where  the  alkali  proves  too  strong  for  alfalfa, 
Bermuda  grass  should  be  sown,  and  a  pasture 
of  alfalfa  and  Bermuda  grass  will  give  far  bet- 
ter results  than  either  alone.  Cattle  will  not 
bloat  from  eating  alfalfa  where  they  can  get 
Bermuda  grass  with  it. 

Good  Returns  on  Apples. — Fresno  Republi- 
can: L.  B.  Grove,  an  orchardist  of  Mariposa 
countv,  visited  Fresao  yesterday  and  related 
to  his  friends  what  a  good  thing  he  has  made 
out  of  his  little  10-acre  apple  orchard,  30  miles 
from  Raymond  and  4500  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  He  received  recently  from  a  small  con- 
signment of  apples  the  highest  pi  ice  paid  in  the 
San  Francisco  market  in  a  good  many  years. 
This  year  his  10-acre  crop  amounted  to  1000 
boxes  of  50  pounds  each,  being  200  boxes  less 
than  his  crop  of  the  year  before  last.  His  first 
shipment  was  27  boxes  of  Newtown  Pippins, 
Hunstman's  Favorite  and  Winesaps,  to  a  com- 
mission house  in  San  Francisco.  The  commis- 
sion merchants  wrote  to  him  that  his  apples 
were  the  best  they  ever  saw  and  that  they 
brought  the  biggest  prices  obtained  in  many 
years.  The  orices  obtained  ranged  from  $2.50 
a  box  for  the  poorest  grades  up  to  $5  for  the 
best,  the  lot  selling  at  $2.50,  $3,  $3.50,  $4.50  and 
$5.  The  $5  apples  averaged  72  to  the  box,  ,  r  a 
fraction  less  than  7  cents  each.  His  receipts 
were  $103,  less  8  per  cent  commission,  81  cents 
for  cartage  and  $10.93  for  freight;  total  expense 
of  shipping  and  commissions,  $19.98;  leaving 
him  a  net  balance  of  $83.02,  a  fraction  more 
than  $3  per  box  net. 

Kern. 

Large  Hay  Crop. — Californian:  At  theTejon 
ranch  about  1400  acres  sowed  with  grain  have 
already  been  cut  over  for  hay,  with  the  prospect 
that  the  yield  will  be  about  two  tons  per  acre. 
This,  it  must  be  understood,  is  a  product  from 
unirrigated  lands  and  is  certainly  a  very  satisfac- 
tory showing.  The  hay  will  be  stacked  up  upon 
the  grant,  to  be  used  during  the  winter  emer- 
gencies and  any  time  when,  for  a  little  season, 
pasturage  gets  poor. 

The  Tehachapi  Grain  Fields. — Bakersfield 
Californian. :  A  few  years  ago  everybody  seemed 
to  think  that  there  might  be  3000  or  4000  acres 
of  land  at  the  most  in  that  elevated  plateau, 
known  in  general  as  the  Tehachapi  valley, 
which,  during  favorable  seasons,  could  be  made 
to  yield  a  fair  crop  of  grain.  But  every  season 
during  the  past  ten  years  has  seen  a  thousand 
or  two  new  acres  changed  into  productive  grain 
fields,  and  during  all  that  time  there  has  never 
been  a  failure  of  crops.  So  things  have  run 
along,  the  opportunities  of  the  land  becoming 
each  season  more  clearly  seen  and  more  duly 
appreciated  until  it  is  estimated  that  there  are 
now  30,000  acres  sown  in  grain,  from  which 
will  be  harvested  at  least  40  sacks  to  the  acre. 
In  plowing  time  the  dark  brown  pa'ches  which 
mark  the  limii  of  turned-over  soil,  creep  higher 
and  higher  up  the  smooth  and  treeless  hill- 
sides, resulting  in  richly  waving  green  billows, 
followed  by  that  corn-color  blend  which  be- 
tokens harvest  time,  where  be  ore  was  only  the 
dullest  russet  brown  of  dreary  unproductive- 
ness. And  wliile  the  plows  have  been  ench 
year  climbing  higher  and  higher  on  the 
hillsides,  enterprise  and  prosperity  have  come 
with  the  newly  turned  furrows,  until  now  the 
fame  of  Tehachipa  as  a  grain-growing  region  is 
known  throughout  the  State. 

Mendocino. 

Wool  for  the  World's  Pair. — Carl  Purdy 
writes:  There  is  one  matter  to  which  the  atten- 
tion of  Mendocino  county  wool  growers  should 
be  called  at  once.  As  all  know,  the  World's 
Fair  Association  of  this  county  will  try  hard  to 
make  up  a  thoroughly  representative  exhibit. 
Such  an  exhibit  would  be  incomplete  without 
good  examples  of  our  wool.  Wool  comes  does 
to  Mcond  place  in  oar  oonnty'i  products.  In 


quality  it  Ipads  the  Pacific  Coast,  as  market  re- 
ports will  show.  For  each  wool  grower  to  save 
some  fine  samples  would  be  but  very  little 
trouble  and  less  expense.  There  is  no  standard 
size  for  samples  for  exhibit,  but  four  inches 
square  taken  from  the  best  of  fleece  should  be 
ample.  I  would  earnestly  request  every  grower 
of  fine  wool  to  save  two  or  three  samples  from 
the  finest  fleeces  and  send  them  to  Harrison 
Price,  Secretary  of  the  Association,  at  Ukiah. 
We  will  see  that  they  are  attractively  put  up 
and  sent  with  the  county  exhibit.  Wool  grow- 
ers, will  you  do  it  and  advertise  your  county  ? 

Napa. 

Hat  and  Grain. — Napa  Register:  The  acreage 
of  grass  to  be  cut  this  year  is  above  the  average, 
and  the  yield  will,  in  many  fields,  be  heavy. 
The  haying  season  bids  fair  to  be  prolonged. 
Some  fields  of  early  sown  barley  in  this  part  of 
the  valley  are  rapidly  turning  and  will  be  ready 
for  the  header  before  haying  is  over.  The  yield 
will  be  from  fair  to  middling.  Acreage  not 
large.  There  has  not  been  a  season  so  admira- 
bly suited  for  oats  as  the  present  one.  This 
grain  requires  considerable  moisture  and  cool 
weather.  There  are  many  handsome  fields  in 
this  valley  which,  as  a  general  rule,  are  not 
especially  adapted  to  raising  this  variety  of 
grain.  Both  white  and  cultivated  wild  oats 
now  look  very  promising.  The  acreage  of  black 
or  cultivated  wild  oats  is  annually  increas- 
ing in  this  county,  this  variety  being  deservedly 
popular.  Wheat,  both  the  club  and  Chili  vari- 
eties, is  heading  out.  The  cool  weather  is  very 
favorable  for  this  grain,  and  if  it  continues,  the 
heads  will  fill  finely.  There  never  was  a  sea- 
son when  hay  and  grain  looked  more  promis- 
ing in  this  vicinity  than  at  present,  and  the 
season  from  this  time  on  will  be  a  busy  one. 

Orange. 

Horticultural  Notes.  —  Santa  Ana  Blade: 
At  the  Horticultu>-al  Commissioners'  meeting. 
Perry,  oi  (he  Anaheim  district,  reported  22 
fumigating  tents  in  operation  in  his  district. 
He  said  that  the  new  Riverside  tents  and  der- 
ricks had  been  tried,  and  it  was  found  that  the 
dead  limbs  in  the  trees  tore  the  tents.  In  order 
to  remedy  this,  a  ne.v  style  of  derrick  which 
will  raise  the  ten<s  higher  has  been  made,  and 
will  undoubtedly  prove  a  success.  He  reported 
a  yellow  bug,  which  stayed  in  the  ground  dur- 
ing the  day  and  at  night  came  out  and  ate  the 
leaves  of  the  prune  trees.  They  are  very 
numerous  and  are  proving  quite  destructive. 
Coal  oil  is  being  poured  around  the  trees  to  kill 
them.  Hamilton  reported  but  little  work  done 
iu  his  district.  A  lot  of  prune  trees  on  peach 
roots,  from  Duarte,  were  inspected  yesterday, 
and  held  until  a  certificate  as  to  the  navity  of 
the  peach  could  be  obtained.  Rafferty  reported 
two  kinds  of  scale — the  soft  orange,  and  the 
frosted  scale — brought  to  his  notice.  Neither 
are  especially  harmful,  and  are  easily  killed. 

Sacramento. 

Hop  Notes. — Sacramento,  May  26:  Growers 
now  report  that  the  number  of  decayed  roots 
are  much  less  than  was  reported  two  weeks  ago. 
The  cool  weather  retarded  the  growth  of  the 
hops  so  long  that  it  was  thought  the  dormant 
shoots  would  not  put  out  at  all,  and  the  situa- 
tion was  universally  reported  as  gloomy.  It  is 
now  discovered  that  while  the  growth  has  been 
slow  the  shoots  accumulated  much  nourish- 
ment, and  the  shoots  have  come  out  large  and 
strong.  This,  with  the  heavy  subirrigation 
caused  by  the  flood  tide  of  the  river,  will  insure 
a  large  crop'  Growers,  however,  should  watch 
their  vines  and  cut  them  back,  if  necessary,  or 
instead  of  hops,  vines  will  be  the  crop,  and  the 
catkins  will  be  large,  green  and  coarse.  Too 
much  water  is  said  to  make  large,  coarse  and 
undesirable  hops,  if  pruning  is  not  resorted  to. 

Crop  Notes.  —  Sacramento  News:  M.  Van 
Gelder  reports  flattering  prospects  for  farmers 
and  orchard  men  in  the  vicinity  of  Acampo. 
Haying  is  in  active  progress  and  laborers  are  in 
great  demand.  The  grain  crop  never  promised 
a  heavier  yield,  and  orchards,  as  a  rule,  will 
yield  an  average  crop  in  quantity  and  a  superior 
quality  to  that  produced  for  several  years. 
Cherries  are  light  and  the  pear  crop  will  be  less 
than  last  season,  but  the  increase  in  some  of 
the  other  fruits,  Mr.  Van  Gelder  thinks,  will 
fully  make  up  the  deficit.  "  The  nut  crop." 
said  Mr.  Van  Gelder,  "about  Acampo  and  Lodi 
will  be  large,  especially  that  of  almonds. 
Some  of  the  largest  almond  groves  in  the  State 
are  located  near  Lodi.  The  industry  has  proven 
quite  profitable  and  a  large  acreage  has  been 
planted  during  the  past  two  years.  Almonds, 
in  most  localities,  are  shy  bearers,  and  for  that 
reason  orchardists  have  hesitated  about  plant- 
ing extensively.  However,  in  Sacramenio  val- 
ley the  nut  is  a  reasonably  sure  crop,  and,  with 
a  certain  market  which  is  insured,  almond 
growing  will  undoubtedly  prove  a  very  profit- 
able branch  of  the  orchard  business.  The  warm 
weather  is  having  a  salutary  effect  upon  trees 
and  vines,  and  it  is  quite  wonderful  to  note  the 
daily  growth.  Nursery  stock,  of  which  our 
company  has  over  a  million  and  a  half  large 
and  small,  is  making  very  satisfactory  progress. 
The  plantlets  are  springing  up  as  if  touched  by 
magic  and  will  be  trees  before  the  growing  sea- 
son is  over." 

San  Diego. 

San  Pasqual  Farm  Notes. — Cor.  Escondido 
Times:  Our  pretty  valley  is  still  here,  though 
not  heard  from  for  so  long.  Everything  is 
growing  and  blooming  and  every  one  is  busy. 
The  alfalfa  is  being  cut  and  stacked  or  sent  to 
market.  Grain  hay  is  all  iittended  to  here,  and 
heading  begins  this  week.  Cattle  and  horses 
are  looking  well.  Hogs  are  being  raised  in 
large  numbers,  and  are  fat  and  impudent  as 
hogs  usually  are. 

San  Luis  Obispo, 

Crops  Abound  Cbebton. — Cor.  8.  L.  O.  THb- 
une:  This  hot  weather  has  injured  the  grain 
crop  throughout  this  section  hundreds  of 
dollars,  fairly  cooking  the  soft  grain  in  the 
mesh  and  boot  and  fairly  burning  the  grain 


stalk.  We  are  now  having  heavy  fogs  in  the 
morning  which  is  a  little  benefit  to  the  crops, 
but  it  cannot  place  them  where  they  were  one 
week  ago.  You  can  set  it  down  that  for  any- 
thing like  a  fair  yield  of  grain  for  this  section 
of  country,  as  a  whole,  this  season  is  passed. 
The  farmers  are  now  trying  to  save  a  portion 
of  the  crop  by  cutting  it  down  and  making  it 
into  hay.  There  is  a  great  call  for  mowing 
machinery  at  this  time.  Some  of  our  ranchers 
have  been  sending  out  for  extra  machines. 
This  is  going  to  be  a  hard  season  on  the  average 
grain  farmer. 

Shasta. 

Fruit  Growers'  Cooperation. — Anderson 
Enterprise:  A  large  number  of  fruit  growers  of 
this  vicinity  and  Happy  Valley  met  at  Bed- 
ford's Hall  to  take  final  action  toward  the  dis- 
position of  their  fresh  fruits.  J.  H.  Sumner,  in 
the  absence  of  T.  W.  H.  Shanahan,  temporary 
chairman,  was  called  to  the  chair.  Ha  intro- 
duced letters  from  various  fruit  firms  of  the 
East  and  principal  home-shipping  points.  J. 
C.  Kesler  was  elected  temporary  secretary.  An 
estimate  was  then  given  in  by  the  growers 
present  of  the  amount  of  fruit,  of  the  several 
varieties,  each  one  expected  he  could  furnish, 
aggregating  321  tons,  or  32  carloads  of  choice 
ffuit.  Permanent  organization  was  decided  on, 
and  J.  H.  Sumner  was  elected  president,  A. 
Dozier  treasurer  and  H.  P.  Dodson,  secretary 
and  manager.  It  was  decided  by  vote  that  the 
oflBcers  of  the  association  be  an  Executive  Com- 
mittee. Motion  carried  that  shipping  contract 
be  entered  info  with  Barnett  Bros.  Following 
are  the  names  of  those  who  signed  the  roll  of 
membership  and  estimated  tons  of  fruit  each 
can  furnish,  which  was  handed  to  us  after  the 
above  was  put  in  type:  Shasta  County  Fruit 
Co.,  S.  H.  Frisbie  manager,  115  tons;  S.  P.  Hus- 
sey,  10;  Alexander  Farm,  J.  H.  Sumner  man- 
ager, 50;  J.  C.  Duncan,  5;  Jesse  Ulry,  20;  S.  C. 
Parker,  5;  H.  M.  Alexander,  10;  David  Hill,  25; 
G.  W.  Burtner,  1;  A.  Dozier,  1;  Wm.  McGuin- 
ness,  40;  H.  P.  Dodson.  15;  H.  B.  Frisbie,  8; 
C.  M.  Palmer,  2;  S.  C.  Dick,  5;  Clyma,  5;  Lud- 
wig  Fruit  Farm  Co.,  1;  E.  J.  Tillman,  3;  a  total 
of  321  tons.  The  orchards  of  the  men  repre- 
sented in  this  list  are  nearly  all  young,  espe- 
cially the  larger  ones,  and  are  bearing  for  the 
first  or  second  time.  The  principal  fruits  are 
peaches  and  pears. 

Sonoma. 

Fruit  Notes. — Santa  Rosa  Democrat:  In 
company  with  Viticultural  Commissioner  De- 
Turk,  we  took  a  ride  up  the  valley  a  day  or  two 
ago.  Our  itinerary  was  via  Fulton  and  Wind- 
sor and  then  to  Russian  river.  We  have  never 
seen  the  country  looking  more  promising  for 
an  abundant  crop.  The  foliage  upon  the  trees, 
the  natural  grass  and  wild  flowers  are  at  the 
height  of  their  beauty,  and  on  the  river  bottom 
present  the  appearance  of  a  tropical  soil  and 
growth.  We  visited  the  orchards  and  vine- 
yards of  both  Mr.  Hotchkiss  and  his  near 
neighbor,  Mr.  Miller,  and  it  will  be  pleasant  for 
vine  growers  in  Russian  River  township  to 
know  that,  after  a  careful  and  critical  examina- 
tion, the  President  of  the  State  Viticultural 
Commission  could  not  discover  the  slightest 
evidence  of  disease  among  the  vines.  On  the 
contrary,  they  were  pronounced  to  be  in- all  re- 
spects in  first-class  condition.  The  vines  are 
on  the  upland,  the  orchard  on  the  river  bot- 
tom, which  is  subject  to  overflow.  Like  the 
delta  of  the  Nile,  its  wasted  fertility  is  annually 
renewed.  Two  years  ago  the  water  covered  the 
tops  of  the  trees  in  a  young  orchard  without  in- 
jury. In  falling  to  its  natural  level  the  surplus 
moisture  drains  out  of  the  porous  soil  like 
water  from  a  sponge,  leaving  over  the  surface  a 
mulch  of  alluvium  from  four  to  six  inches  deep. 
Under  such  a  stimulant,  vines,  shrubs  and 
weeds  fairly  struggle  with  cultivated  plants  for 
supremacy.  The  peach  crop,  both  on  the  bot- 
tom and  hill  land,  will  be  large.  The  prunes 
are  very  light  set,  but  of  large  size.  Of  other 
fruits  the  yield  will  be  fair. 

The  Cherry  Crop. — Petaluma  Imprint:  Will 
Cassidav,  who  is  well  posted  on  the  cherry  crop, 
says:  "  You  will  notice  by  the  San  Francisco 
papers  that  there  are  only  839  ten-pound  boxes 
of  cherries  shipped  into  the  San  Francisco  mar- 
ket yesterday.  A  year  ago  at  this  time  there 
were  from  3000  to  5000  boxes  going  there.  The 
cause  of  this  is  a  short  crop  all  over  the  State. 
At  this .  time  last  year  the  prices  paid  for 
cherries  ranged  from  30  cents  to  $1  a  box.  This 
year  the  range  of  the  market  is  from  75  cents 
to  $1.75.  I  would  further  say  to  the  cherry 
growers  that  they  had  better  hold  on  to  their 
cherries,  because,  notwithstanding  the  general 
shortness  of  crops,  I  know  for  a  fact  that  the 
Alameda,  Hay  wards  and  San  Jose  cherries  will 
all  go  East.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  crop  in 
the  State  this  year  will  be  one-quarter  of  the 
usual  yield. 

Crop  Notes. — Healdsburg  Enterprise:  In  the 
Healdsburg  district  no  damage  has  been  done 
to  crops  by  Jack  Frost,  and  from  present  in- 
dications the  grape  crop  will  be  a  large  one. 
The  fruit  crop  will  not  be  so  large,  perhaps,  as 
last  season,  but  with  the  exception  of  cheriies, 
there  is  plenty  of  fruit  upon  the  trees.  The 
Eastern  fruit  crop  is  almost  a  total  failure.  The 
fruit  crop  of  California  is  light.  The  demand 
will  be  brisk,  and  ^ood  prices  will  prevail.  The 
canneries  are  prepared  to  handle  immense 
quantities  of  fruit,  the  capacity  of  the  Magnolia 
having  been  doubled,  and  that  all  four  can- 
neries will  run,  and  largely  too,  is  almost  an 
assured  fact.  The  grain  crop  is  a  fine  one,  and 
prices  for  cereals  are  firm.  'The  hop  prospects 
this  far  are  favorable,  although  it  is  too  early  in 
the  season  to  predict  a  crop. 

Stanislaus. 

Foul  Fields. — Lorain  Cor.  Modesto  Herald: 
A  large  area  of  the  land  sown  to  grain  in  this 
locality  will  be  cut  for  hay,  owing  to  the  heavy 
mixture  of  oats  and  wild  vegetation.  The  un- 
usual amount  of  oats  that  is  mixed  with  the 
wheat  crop  this  season  cannut  be  accounted  for 
by  our  farmers.   The  theory  has  been  adranoed 


that  this  incalculable  damage  to  the  whea- 
crop  results  from  the  use  of  combined  bar 
vesters;  that  by  a  continuous  use  of  the  com- 
bines the  soil  will  eventually  become  so  po  s- 
oned  with  foreign  growths  that  wheat-growing 
must  be  abandoned  from  necessity.  This  the- 
ory is  denounced  by  those  who,  after  growing 
rich  while  using  an  old-time  "  horse  power," 
now  believe  a  wheat  farm  is  utterly  worthless 
without  a  combined  harvester  of  the  latest 
patent. 

Sutter. 

Fruit  Maturing. — Yuba  City  Farmer:  In 
the  orchards  the  fruit  is  developing  rapidly, 
and  in  about  ten  days  apricots  will  be  ready  for 
shipping.  Considerable  of  this  work  will  be 
done  this  season  at  this  place,  as  an  association 
will  be  formed  for  that  purpose.  The  cannery 
will  begin  the  apricot  pack  about  June  20tb, 
the  same  as  last  year.  Thinning  peaches  will 
soon  be  finished,  and  some  are  preparing  for 
summer  spraying  where  the  scale  is  seen  on 
the  trees.  The  fruit  crop  will  be  very  good, 
from  present  indications,  taking  it  as  a  whole, 
and  the  warm  weather  is  hastening  its  matur- 
ing rapidly. 

Hay,  Grain  and  Hop  Notes.— Nicolaus  Cor. 
Yuba  City  Independent:  Farmers  are  watching 
the  clouds  to  see  what  tim«  they  can  with 
safety  st;  rt  their  mowers.  Alfalfa,  in  particu- 
lar, needs  cutting  badly,  so  let  us  hope  that 
the  time  for  fair  weather  has  come.  Grain 
crops  here  never  looked  bet'ter,  and  if  rust 
doesn't  set  in,  all  will  be  well  and  a  bountiful 
harvest  will  be  gathered.  Our  hopyards  are 
very  backward,  on  account  of  the  very  cold 
weather  lately  and  the  ground  being  heavily 
soaked  with  water.  Only  let  them  have  one 
week  of  warm  weather,  and  the  vines  will  be 
ready  for  tying  to  the  poles.  This  is  to  be  a 
year  of  good  prices,  as  dealers  are  already  in 
the  field  eager  to  enter  into  contracts  at  17  cents 
per  pound  for  the  new  crop.  These  are  paving 
figures  for  the  hop  growers,  and  should  failure 
set  in  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  prices  would 
be  much  higher,  and  the  California  grower 
would  be  in  his  glory.  California  always 
feels  safe  on  the  failure  part,  as  she  never  had 
one  yet,  her  climatic  conditions  being  most 
favorable.  Indians  are  to  be  introduced  into 
the  hopyards  extensively  as  pickers.  They  are 
known  to  surpass  the  Chinese  as  clean  pickers, 
and  the  best  of  it  is  they  do  not  take  all  iheir 
earnings  away  with  them. 

Tulare. 

Crop  Prospects. — Tulare  Register:  'J  he  fruit 
crop  of  this  season  is  now  beyond  danger,  and 
may  be  counted  upon  to  fulfill  its  present 
promise.  That  promise  is  for  an  abundant 
yield  in  Tulare  county.  Many  of  the  new  or- 
chards and  vineyards  come  into  bearing  this 
year,  and  many  more  which  bore  their  first 
crops  last  season  are  now  so  full  of  fruit  that 
thinning  out  is  necessary.  These  orchards  will 
increase  their  yield  each  year  for  the  next 
three  or  four  years,  and  it  has  been  estimated 
that  if  there  should  not  be  planted  another 
tree  or  vine,  the  natural  increase  in  production 
of  those  already  planted  would  require,  to 
properly  handle  the  fruit,  an  addition  of  1000 
persons  each  year,  for  the  next  three  years,  to 
the  population  depending  on  Tulare  City  for 
supplies  and  for  a  shipping  point.  Let  proper 
attention  be  given  to  thinning  on  the  trees,  and 
Tulare  fruit  will  rank  with  the  very  best  in  the 
State.  It  takes  "nerve"  to  thin  frnit  as  it 
ought  to  be  thinned.  At  Paige  and  Morton's, 
preparations  are  being  made  for  an  immense 
amount  of  fruit-handling.  The  yield  will  be 
four  times  as  large  as  ever  before,  12,000,000 
pounds  being  the  estimate.  Year  before  last 
the  yield  was  3,000,000  pounds.  The  thinning 
process  is  still  going  on,  and  will  continue  for 
about  ten  days,  when  apricots  will  be  ripe. 
From  that  time  on  till  the  close  of  the  season, 
the  diffierent  varieties  will  follow  and  there 
will  be  no  rest.  The  number  of  bands  em- 
ployed, men,  women,  boys  and  girls,  will  make 
quite  a  large  community.  Subirrigation  was 
resorted  to  this  season  instead  of  flooding  as 
formerly.  It  was  found  that  the  latter  method 
resulted  in  a  crust  being  formed  over  the 
ground,  which  broke  up  into  clods.  Subirriga- 
tion has  done  away  with  this.  The  water  level 
has  raised  to  four  feet  and  six  inches,  and  capil- 
lary attraction  has  been  the  means  of  wetting 
the  ground  clear  to  the  surface,  even  softening 
the  clods  caused  by  former  flooding,  so  that  the 
ground  is  in  better  condition  than  it  has  ever 
been.  No  water  remains  in  the  low  places  as 
was  formerly  the  case.  Reports  from  various 
directions  bring  news  that  the  fruit  outlook  is 
first  class,  even  though  in  a  few  localities  some 
damage  was  done  to  the  first  crop  of  grapes. 

Yuba. 

Crop  Notes. — Wheatland  Four  Comers:  Hay- 
ing is  in  full  blast.  The  crop  is  of  good  quality 
and  will  be  large.  The  first  crop  on  the  bot- 
tom lands  is  in  the  stack.  The  barley  crop  is 
large  this  season.  Already  many  fields  are  put- 
ting on  the  yellow.  The  wheat  crop  is  way  up 
in  the  clouds,  both  in  yield  and  quality.  If 
the  warm  weather  continues,  harvesting  will 
not  be  so  late  as  was  announced  earlier  in  the 
season.  Wild  blackberries  are  ripening.  Oar 
berry  reporter  has  not  canvassed  all  the  patches 
as  yet,  but  from  indications  near  the  town  the 
crop  is  larger  and  of  better  quality  than  it  was 
last  year.  The  present  high  water,  however, 
will  make  many  rinh  patches  inaccessible.  The 
tame  berry  vines  are  full  of  blossoms  and  green 
fruit.  Cherry  shipments  continue  daily  from 
the  Kirshner  orchard.  The  crop  is  exception- 
ally small.  The  prune  crop  in  this  neighbor- 
hood is  a  failure,  while  varieties  of  plum  trees 
are  fairly  loaded.  The  peach  and  apricot  crop 
will  be  large  and  of  fine  quality.  The  Bartlett 
pears  were  never  better.  The  weather  for  the 
past  few  weeks  has  been  just  to  the  wants  of 
the  truck  gardens.  Their  beans,  corn,  melons, 
etc.,  are  in  fine  condition.  The  hopyards  are 
backward  and  growth  uneven.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  crop  will  be  as  good  as  last  seaoon. 
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y^^^  INSURES 

y<^^  STANDING  GRAIN. 

^      Reliable  Agents  T 


EVERYWHERE. 


^%(^  Combined  Assets,  $13,243,000. 


DO  YOU  NEED  A  BUGGY  ?-$75 


WORTH 
$125. 


PHAETON?^  $^ 

SURREY  ?  ..  :..:..:::^::::$^ 


WORTH 
$200. 


No.  600.   Price  $65. 


SPRING  WAGON  ?     $80  Tel" 


^  CART  OR  HARNESS? 


Write  to  or  call  upon  us.  We  will  quote  you  prices  that  will  make  you  buy,  whether  you  want  to  or  not.  We  defy  any  and  all 
Carriage  Dealers  of  this  Coast  to  sell  Vehicles  of  the  same  QUALITY  as  ours  for  the  same  money. 

CALIFORNIA  WAGON  &  CARRIAGE  CO., 


36i   FREMONT  STREET, 


SAN   FRANCISCO,  OAL. 


ROOT'S  STEEL  OR  IRON  SPIRAL  RIVETED  WATER  PIPE. 


3  TO  24  INCHES 
DIAMETER. 


2  TO  25  FEET 
LENGTHS. 


OONNEOTIONS 

 AND  

FITTINGS 

^    TO  SUIT  SERVICE 
REQUIEED. 


Unrivalled  for  WATER  WORKS,  HYDRAULIC  MINING,  IRRIGATION,  Etc.,  as  has  been  Proved  by  Fourteen  Years  Practical  Experience. 


Pacific  Coast  Ofilce,  23  Davis  Street,  San  Francisco. 
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Sweet  Stock  vs.  Sour  Stock  for 
Oranges. 

Read  by  Pbof.  C.  K.  Paine,  of  Crafton,  before  the 
Fomological  Society  of  Southern  California,  at  its 
meeting  in  Redlands,  May  5  and  6,  1892. 

When  our  predecessors  in  orange  culture 
first  came  to  this  coast,  they  did  not  find 
natural  groves  of  orange  trees,  as  for  gener- 
ations back  has  been  the  case  in  Florida, 
the  moist  lowlands  of  the  latter  State  aflTord- 
ing  favorable  conditions  for  growth  as  con- 
trasted with  our  arid  plains.  Yet,  doubtless, 
the  original  settlers  of  either  coast  brought 
from  the  same  mother  country  of  Spain  the 
varieties  in  favor  at  home  for  stock  and 
fruit.  Here,  by  cultivation,  upon  the  main- 
land and  islands  of  the  Pacific  has  been  de- 
veloped a  stock  of  citrus  trees  of  the  sweet 
variety  adapted  to  their  surroundings,  with 
characteristics  of  both  treee  and  fruit 
peculiarly  their  own.  Why,  in  view  of  this 
fact  of  history,  should  any  doubt  that  they 
are  suited  to  be  grown  here  ?  Why  should 
any  say  that  they  are  inferior  as  a  stock  to 
Atlantic  grown,  either  sweet  or  sour,  con- 
sidering only  their  common  origin  but  dif- 
ferent conditions  of  development  ?  Even  if 
it  were  said  that  the  stock  here  is  from  the 
East  Indian  or  China  orange,  is  not  the 
same  region  the  original  source  of  the 
Spanish  and  Mediterranean  fruit  ?  I  think 
we  may  fairly  conclude,  theorizing  on'y,  that 
our  Pacific  stock,  whether  Tahiti,  Mexican 
or  Californian,  is  its  own  kind,  and  perfectly 
acclimatized  and  suited  in  every  way  to  its 
own  home. 

Then,  look  around  upon  the  remnants  of 
the  early  California  planting  of  1804  to  1840, 
and  the  forests  of  orchards  of  the  present 
day  fiom  seed  of  the  same  stock;  pass  from 
theory  to  (act,  and  who,  whether  old  resi- 
dent or  newcomer,  viewing  either  budded 
or  seedling  tree,  will  deny  their  wonderful 
thrift  and  productiveness,  doubtless,  in  our 
well  cared  for  orchards,  unsurpassed  in  the 
world .'' 

Planters  ought  to  be  satisfied  to  let  well 
enough  alone,  as  most  have  been. 

A  laudible  desire  on  the  part  of  dealers 
to  supply  a  more  abundant  and  cheaper 
stock  for  the  large  demand  for  planting,  sent 
them  to  Florida  for  the  sweet  and  sour  stock 
of  that  region.  For  one,  I  cannot  see  the 
force  of  the  reasoning  that  because  the  sour 
root  is  largely  used  in  Europe  and  Florida 
that  it  is  better  for  this  coast  than  stock 
proven  good  here.  Though  there  is  some 
difiference  of  opinion  in  the  peninsula  State 
as  to  the  suitability  of  localities  for  sour  and 
sweet  stock,  yet  there  is  general  agreement 
that  their  sweet  stock  does  best  on  upland 
soils  and  the  sour  stock  on  low  lands.  This 
consideration  ought  to  have  limited  the 
planting  of  the  swamp-loving  sour  root  on 
dry  uplands,  yet  its  cheapness,  the  pleasant 
quality  of  the  budded  fruit  grown  upon  it, 
and  the  fear  of  extensive  gum  disease  or 
footrot  on  our  own  sweet  seedlings,  have 
induced  large  planting  of  the  sour  stock  of 
Florida  in  this  State. 

Since  its  introduction  five  or  six  years  ago, 
sufficient  time  has  elapsed  to  form  a  fair 
judgment  of  its  adaptation  to  our  soils  and 
conditions.  Of  course,  we  shall  not  all 
agree  in  this,  be  the  evidence  ever  so  strong, 
for  that  is  not  human  nature.  Believe  me, 
that  in  my  advocacy  of  the  superiority  of 
home  stock,  I  am  actuated  by  no  prejudice, 
nor  even  restrained  by  regard  for  the  inter- 
ests of  my  friends  who  hold  and  practice 
contrary  views.  I  simply  want  to  help  to 
hunt  the  truth. 

I  ask  you,  then,  who  are  interested  in  the 
same  hunt  for  truth,  to  note  the  comparative 
growth  and  appearance  and  market  value  o( 
orchards  on  sour  and  sweet  stock,  to  which 
I  could  cite  you  by  name  of  owner  and  loca- 
tion. 

Here  is  one:  Three  year  buds  on  sour 
root  of  an  age  not  definite,  two  years  in 
orchard  form;  near  by  another,  the  same 
age  of  bud  and  orchard,  and  probably  a 
younger  root  on  California  sweet  stock.  I 
do  not  ask  you  to  note  carefully  the  differ- 
ence, because  it  is  striking.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  bulk  of  foliage  limbs 
and  body  is  three  times  as  great  in  the  sweet 
tree  as  in  the  sour.  In  another  orchard, 
five  years  old,  on  sour  stock,  adjacent  to  a 
four-year-old  on  sweet  stock,  the  latter  has 
plainly  four  times  the  amount  of  growth  and 
a  market  value  of  $1500  per  acre,  as  con- 
trasted with  an  $800  acre  value  of  the 
former.  Another  fine  orchard  on  sweet 
stock,  three  years  planted,  has  sold  for  $1600 
per  acre.  There  is  another  on  sour  stock  of 
same  age,  near  by,  which  could  not  com- 
mand nearly*  that  price.  Again  another,  four 
years,  set  on  sour  stock,  and  two  years  older 
than  an  adjacent  sweet  stock  orchard,  is 
greatly  inferior  in  appearance  and  selling, 
and  probably  intrinsic  value.  I  refer  you  to 
another  of  20  acres  in  the  hands  of  the  same 
owner,  the  upper  10  acres  budded  on  sour 
•lock  and  the  lower  10  on  sweet  stock.  It 


does  not  take  a  practical  eye  to  note  the  line 
of  demarcation  between  the  two  sorts,  nor  is 
it  a  surprise  to  learn  that  the  lower  piece  has 
valuation  of  Si 5  000,  and  the  other,  of  equal 
age  and  treated  in  all  respects  as  favorably, 
is  not  counted  as  worth  $10,000.  The  owner 
is  keenly  aware  that  this  difference,  and  his 
loss,  are  due  to  his  choice  of  sour  stock  for 
one  lo-acre  tract.  Instances  are  numerous 
like  those  I  have  named  and  the  difference 
is  too  uniform  to  be  explained  by  difference 
in  treatment  and  care.  There  is  one  orch- 
ard, the  one  referred  to  in  the  advocacy  of 
sour  stock,  in  which  the  bud  has  been  trained 
to  a  height  of  10  or  12  or  more  feet  and  kept 
in  place  by  cords  tied  to  long  poles.  This 
has  yet  no  full-formed  fruit-bearing  head, 
and  though  planted  four  or  five  years,  has,  I 
think,  yielded  little  profit.  This  orchard, 
peculiarly  treated,  forms  an  exception  to  the 
general  low  appearance  of  sour  stock  orch- 
ards, but  would  not,  I  think,  be  chosen  as 
the  equal  of  many  a  sweet  stock  orchard 
brought  to  the  same  age  with  less  labor  than 
has  evidently  been  bestowed  on  these  tall 
buds.  Again,  you  may  contrast  a  grower 
on  Florida  sweet  stock  with  one  on  sour  on 
our  mesas,  and  always  favorably  to  the 
sweet  stock,  which  in  reality,  as  well  as  in 
theory,  is  best  adapted  to  our  high  lands. 

It  is  true  that  the  sour  stock  bud  and 
young  tree  here,  but  more  especially  in 
Florida,  grows  rapidly  at  first,  but  according 
to  excellent  Florida  authority  on  orange  cul- 
ture (Moore),  it  will  finally  make  a  smaller 
tree  than  the  sweet.  This  writer  in  his 
treatise  says:  "The  sour  stock  budded 
should  have  least  distance  of  ail  in  orchard 
setting."  The  truth  of  this  observation  as  to 
sizes  of  trees  may  be  seen,  as  I  have  seen  it 
by  visiting  California  orchards,  though  yet 
young. 

Again,  look  at  the  dark  colored  bark  and 
irregular  contour  of  the  stem  to  learn  that 
the  sour  stock  is  ill-fitted  to  make  a  new 
home  in  the  dry  air  and  sunny  clime  of  Cali- 
fornia, afar  from  its  habitat  in  damp  sur- 
roundings. 

Another  reason,  aside  from  its  cheapness, 
for  the  introduction  of  the  sour  stock  into 
this  State,  was  its  freedom  from  gum  disease 
or  footrot,  of  which,  rare  examples  were 
found  among  our  sweet  seedlings. 

We  do  not  claim  yet  to  have  found  the 
causes  of  this  condition.  Certain  it  is,  that 
it  can  be  produced  by  too  deep  planting,  in- 
ducing decay  of  bark  beneath  the  ground, 
and  by  the  stimulus  of  excessive  fertilization 
of  newly  planted  and  young  trees,  and  over 
irrigation,  producing  a  rapid  flow  and  exuda- 
tion of  sap,  and  the  injury  in  question.  Also, 
when  trees  are  pruned  too  high,  the  bark 
may  be  scalded  by  the  water  or  water-satu- 
rated soil  too  close  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree. 
When  better  judgment  is  used  in  these  re- 
spects, there  will  be  less  injury  of  this  kind 
to  complam  of.  It  is  certainly  too  little  to 
warrant  a  change  on  that  account. 

It  has  also  been  claimed  that  trees  and 
fruit  on  the  sour  stock  are  hardier.  After  one 
of  the  severe  freezes  of  Florida  some  years 
ago,  I  made  a  special  inquiry  by  letter  of  a 
friend  interested  in  orange  culture  in  Marion 
county,  near  Ocala,  Florida,  and  his  answer 
was  that  there  was  no  difference  in  damage 
by  frost.  I  have  examined  the  fruit  of  vari- 
ous localities  in  this  county  since  the  cold 
night  of  Christmas,  i89i,and  I  find  the  fruit 
of  buds  on  the  sour,  nay,  even  the  fruit  of 
the  sour  seedling  itself,  equally  susceptible 
to  damage  by  frost  with  the  sweet. 

I  have  one  more  charge,  and  that  a  serious 
one,  to  allege  against  the  use  of  sour  stock 
as  a  basis  of  California  orchards.  It  is,  that 
the  oranges  and  probably  the  lemons  grown 
thereon  have  not  good  keeping  qualities. 
As  many  know,  one  gentleman  of  this  county 
raised  seedbed  stock  from  seed  of  the  sour 
orange,  budded  the  best  known  varieties  on 
them,  and  fruited  them  for  a  number  of 
years.  At  the  citrus  fair  opened  in  Van 
Dorin's  hall  in  San  Bernardino,  February 
13,  1889,  plates  of  specimens  of  several  vari- 
eties were  exhibited  and  their  qualities  dis- 
cussed. I,  for  one,  found  less  toughness  in 
the  fibre  than  in  the  ordinary  sweet  stock. 
This  fair  was  protracted  on  account  of  wet 
weather  into  the  third  week,  and  while  we 
were  preparing  at  its  close  to  remove  the 
fruit,  my  attention  was  called  to  the  condi- 
tion of  those  plates  of  oranges  grown  on 
sour  stock.  On  one  plate  remained  three 
specimens,  and  where  they  touched  each 
other  the  three  oranges  were  blue  with  the 
mold  of  decay  to  the  core;  other  plates  con- 
taining more  specimens  had  rotten  oranges 
in  the  interio;  of  each  and  every  lot.  They 
were  gathered  from  the  trees,  as  I  learned 
from  the  exhibitor  when  tasting  them  near 
the  opening  of  the  fair,  a  few  days  prior  to 
the  exhibit,  as  was  the  case  probably  with 
all  others.  I  conceived  the  idea  at  once 
that  the  very  tenderness  of  the  fibre  contrib- 
uted to  their  early  decay.  A  careful  exam- 
ination by  myself  and  others  (whom  I  might 
name)  of  the  large  number  of  lots  grown  on 


sweet  stock,  of  course,  displayed  on  the  long 
tables  up  stairs  and  down,  failed  to  discover 
a  single  specimen  of  decayed  fruit  among 
them  all,  except  such  as  had  been  punctured 
by  nails,  etc.  A  similar  instance  occurred 
in  a  San  Diego  fair,  of  which  I  was  not  per- 
sonally cognizant.  In  this  case  the  fruit  had 
taken  a  prize  in  the  first  days  of  the  fair,  but 
it  was  necessary  to  throw  it  away  before  the 
protracted  exhibit  closed. 

To  be  sure,  particular  seasons  and  cir- 
cumstances are  against  the  soundness  of 
any  fruit  when  shipped  a  long  distance,  but 
I  believe  the  orange  of  Florida  is  well 
known  not  to  be  a  good  keeper,  probably 
because  grown  so  largely  on  sour  stock. 

If  my  limited  experience  is  an  index  of  the 
truth  in  this  matter,  is  not  this  the  strongest 
of  reasons  for  planting  the  Pacific  Coast 
stock,  strong-growing,  acclimated,  healthy, 
cheap  enough,  and  producing  fruit  that 
holds  up  well  in  transit  to  a  market  over 
long  lines  of  rail,  and  doubtless  ere  many 
years,  from  our  ocean  ports  by  refrigerator 
steamers  through  the  Nicaragua  canal  to 
ports  of  another  ocean. 


lireedgrs'  birectory. 


Six  llDes  or  lest  in  this  diraetory  at  6O0  per  line  per  month. 


HOUSES  AND  CATTLE. 


p.  H.  BaBKE,  020  Market  St..  S.  F.;  KeKlstered 
HolsteiDs;  winners  of  more  first  prizes,  sweepstakes 
and  special  premiums  than  any  nerd  on  the  Coast 
Pure  registered  Berkshire  Pl(a    All  itralns. 


JBRSBTS— The  best  A  J.  C.  C.  Rearlgtered  Herd  is 
owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S  F.    Animals  for  sale. 


P.  PBTERSBN,  Sites,  ColusaCo.,  Importer  *  Breeder 
of  registered  Shorthorn  Cattle.    Toung  bulls  for  sale. 


JOHN  IjYNOH,  Petaluma,  breeder  of  thoroughbred 
Shorthorns.   Young  stock  for  sale. 


WILD  PL.OWBB  8TO0K  FARM.  Fresno  Co. 
A.  Heilbron  k  Bro.,  Props.,  Siu:.  Breeders  of  thorough- 
bred strains  and  Crulkghank  Shorthorns;  also  Registered 
Herefords;  a  fine  lot  of  young  bulls  in  each  herd  tor  sale. 


OHABLBS  B.  HUMBBBT,  Cloverdale,  Cat,  Im- 
porter and  Breeder  of  Keeorded  Holatein-Frlesian 
Cattle,   Catalogues  on  applioatlon. 


M.  D.  HOPKINS,  Petaluma,  Breeder  of  Shorthorns. 
Dealer  in  fresh  Cows,  Beef  Cattle  and  Sheep. 


PBBOHBBON  HOB8ES.— Pure  bred  horses  and 
mares,  all  ages,  and  guaranteed  breeders,  lor  sale  at 
my  ranch  near  Lakeport,  Lake  Co.,  Cal,  New  cata- 
logue now  ready.    Wm.  B.  Collier. 


PDBB-BBBU  HUJUSTUlM  FB1B»IAN  Cattle 
tor  Sale.    Bonnie  Brae  Cattle  Co.,  Bolllster,  CaL 


J  H.  WHITB,  Lakerille,  Sonoma  Oo.,  CaL,  breeder 
ol  Registered  Bolsteln  Cattle. 


BBilSHiUlSU    OK    MBOlSTUBiliD  JUBoB'Sr 
Cattle.   H.  A.  Hayhew,  Niles,  CaL 


P.  H.  MDBPHT,  Perkins,  Sac  Co.,  CaL,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 


P  JITBB  bAXB  &  SON,  Uek  House,  San  FranoUeo, 
Cal  Importers  and  Breeders,  tor  past  21  years,  of 
every  rariety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 


WIliIiIAM  NIIjBS,  Los  Angeles,  CaL  Thoroughbred 
Registered  Holstein  and  Jersey  Cattle.   None  better. 


POULTRY. 


O*  BLOM,  St.  Helena.   Brown  Leghorns  a  specialty. 


MADISON  H.  OBITOaBB.  Santa  Cms,  CaL 
Light  Brabmas,  Black  Langshans,  Buff  Cochins, 
Barred  flrmouth  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  White  Leg- 
horns. Settings,  ll.W.  Ifann's  Bone  Hills,  Creosocone. 


DBBB  MOONT  POULTBT  TABDS.  St.  Helena, 
CaL  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  W.  Holland  Turkeys, 
Toulouse  Oeese  and  PeUn  Ducks  and  Oulnea  Pigs. 


OALIFOBNIA  POTTLTBT  FABM,  Stockton, 
CaL,  send  for  illustrated  and  deecriptiTecaialogue,  free. 


JAMBS  QUICK,  Patterson,  CaL,  Breeder  of  Pure 
Bred  Poultry  of  Choicest  Varieties  and  Best  Blood. 


J  OHN  McFABIjINO,  Oalistoga,  CaL,  Importer  and 
Breeder  ol  Choice  Poultry.  Send  lor  Oiranlar.  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  Piga 


B.  Q.  HBAD,  Napa,  Importer  and  Breeder  ef  Land 
and  Water  Fowl*.   Send  for  New  Catalogue. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


B.  H.  OBANB,  Petaluma,  Cal.,  breeder  and  importer. 
South  Down  Sheep;  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missouri. 


J.  B.  H07T,  Bird's  Landing,  Cat.,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Crossbred 
Merino  and  Shi  opshire  Sheep.   Rami  for  sale. 


SW/NE. 


WILLIAM  NILBS.Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Thoroughbred 
Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Figs.   Circulars  tree. 


TYLBB   BBAOH,    San  Jose,  OaL,    breeder  ol 
thoreughbred  Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 


ANDBBW  SMITH,  Redwood  City,  OaL;  see  adv't 


BEES. 


OOLDBN  ITALIAN  QUBBNS— OallloruUHead- 
quarters,  Wm.  Btyao,  San  Mateo,  Oal. 


MECHAM  &  FRITCH, 

Importers  and  Breeders  of 

Red  Polled  Cattle. 

We  have  aboat  150  Head  of  Imported 
and  Graded  Stock,  all  Deep  Red  Color. 

Full  Blood  and  Qraded,  of  both  sexes,  (or  sals.  Addreif 
all  communications  on  cattle  to 

W.  S.  FRITOH,  Petaluma. 


Importer  and  Breeder  of  ahroDBblre  Sheep. 

They  were  all  imported  from  England,  or  bred  direct 
(rom  Imported  S  lock. 


I  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless  Sheep- 
tor  22  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep,  without  wrinkles. 
Rama  will  produce  20  to  36  pounds  of  long  white  wool 
yearly.   Sheep  ol  both  sexes  for  sale. 


Address 


H.  MECHAM, 

Stonv  Point, 
B  R.  Station.  Petaluma.    Sonoma  Oo..  Oal. 


WOODSIDE   STOCK  FARM, 

WILMANS  BROS.,     -      -  Proprietors 

Successors  to 

A.  G.  STONESIFER, 
Breeders  and  Importers  of  Thorooghbred 
French  Merino  Sheep, 

NEWMAN,  STANISLAUS  CO..  OAI.. 
Address  correspondence  to  J.  M.  Lathrop,  Agent, 
Newman,  Cal. 


OXFORD  DOWN  SHEEP 

FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

W.A.SHAFOR.  •  -  Middletown.  Ohio, 

LARGEST  AMERICAN  IMPORTER  OF  O.  D.  SHEEP. 
Twelve  Years  Experience.    Imports  will  arrive  (rom 
England  in  July,    Order  Early.    Qet  your  neighbors  to 
Join.  Order  «ar  lots  by  freight.    Save  Express  obargst. 


June  4.  1892 


pAciFie  i^uraId  press. 
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PodLTilY»  Etc. 


MONEY  M^^so^^e^" 

By  using  the  Pacific  Incubator 
and  Br«od«r,  which  will  hatch  any 
kind  of  eggs  better  than  a  hen.  In  uni- 
versal use.  Gold  Medal  wherever  ex- 
hibited. Thoroughbred  Poultry 
and  Poultry  A  pplianceB.  Send 
8  cts.  in  stamps  for  S2-page  catalogue, 
with  30  full-sized  colored  outa  of  thor- 
oughbred fowls,  to  Pacific  Incuba- 
tor Co.,  137  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


-THE- 


HALSTED  INGDB&TOR 

COMPANY, 
ISIB  MyrU*  Btr««t,  OaL 

Bend  Stamp  tor  Circular. 


COLTS_BROKEN. 

THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

One  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  San 
Leandro,  Alameda  County, 

 HAS  

Every  Facility  for  Breaking  Colts  Properly. 

Kates  Very  Reasonable. 
HOBSBS  BOARDED  AT  ALL  TIMES. 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

OII.BEBT  TOMPKINS,  Proprietor, 
P.  O.  Box  149  San  Leandro,  Oal. 

SHORT  HORN  BULLS! 

Calves,  Yearlings  &  2-year-olds, 
FOR  SALE. 

BOBBRT  ASABaRNBB. 
B«d«n  StatloD,       -      San  Mateo  Co.,  Oal. 

Only  J-mlle  from  terminus  of  the  S.  F.  and  San  Mateo 
Electric  Boad. 


Having  purchased  the  choicest  selection  from  the 
famous  herd  of  TBOBOD«HBKBI>  BEKK- 
HUIKK  8  WINE  belonging  to  the  estate  of  the  late 
Andrew  Smith,  of  Redwood  City,  Cal.,  the  under- 
signed will  carry  on  the  business  of  impoiter,  breeder 
and  shipper  of  this  line  of  pedigreed  stock. 

Correipondence  and  inspection  solicited. 

ALFRED  SEALS, 

Mayfield.  Cal. 


Dr.A.E.BUZARD, 

VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

MEMBER  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERIN- 
ary  Surgeons,  London,  England.  Late  Veterinary 
Surgeon  in  the  United  States  Army.  Veterinary  Con- 
tributor to  the  "  Pacific  Rural  Press."  The  diseases  of 
all  Domestic  Animals  treated  on  Scientific  Principles, 
Special  attention  given  to  Chronic  Lameness  and  Surgical 
Opeiatlons.  406  BRODERICK  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Call*  to  the  country  promptly  attended  to.  Telepbon* 
No.  tun. 


H.  E.  CARPENTER, 
Veterinary  Surgeon, 

Graduate  ol  Ontario  Veterinary  College,  Toronto,  Canada. 
RESIDENCE  AND  VETERINARY  INFIRMARY; 

881  Qolden  Qste  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 

Telephone  3069. 
JI9-OPEN  DAT  AND  NIGHT. 
No  risk  tn  throwing  horses.    Veterinary  operating  table 
on  the  premises. 


iulj 


BREEDERS  SHOULD  SEND 
a  stamp  for  pur  new  illustrated 
catalogiue  of  Wool  Growers' 
BuppUes  and  a  free  copy  of  the 
on^  illustrated  Sheep  and  Wool 
Journal  published.  We  sell 
Shepherds'  Crooks,  Shears, 
Dockers,  Hacks,  Twine,  Wool 
Boxes,  Bells,  Marks  and  a  hun- 
dred other  articles  needed  by 
every  sheep  owner.  Send  to-day. 
O.  8.  BUBCH  t  CO.,  178  Mich- 
litan  Strflet,  Chicago. 


c. 


H.  EVANS  &  GO. 

(Sncoenon  to  THOMSON  &  EVANS), 

110  and  118  Beale  Street,  8.  F. 

MACHIITE  WORKS, 
Steam  Pumps,  Steam  Engines 

and  aU  kinds  of  MACHINERY. 

m 


APIARIAN  SUPPLIES 


Golden  Ital- 
ian Queens. 
Tested,  tZ.OO 

each,  nnte«t«'l,  tl."0  each    L  Hires,  tl. 90  each.    Root's  V 

S'Xjts  sections,  t.'j.00  jwr  KXM.    Dadant'a  comb  foundation, 
0  and  86oa  CKjnod.  Mmokers,  $1.00  each.  Globe  veils,  tl.W 
MMh,         WM.  art  AS  k  HOM,  Ban  MatM>.  OaL 


Walnut  Grove  Herd  of  Poland  China  Hogs 


JOSEPH  MELVIN, 

Proprietor, 

DAVISVILLE,  CAL. 


—  or  - 
Strictly  Bred 

POLAND  CHINA 
SWINE. 


At  the  head  of  the  herd  stands  PERFECTION  KING,  No.  7579;  KING  OF  THE  WEST,  No.  8921; 
HOOSIER  BOY  2d,  No.  8928.  Breeding  Sows  aa  fine  individuals  and  as  strictly  bred  as  any  In  the  land; 
also  recorded  in  the  C.  P.  C.  R.  record  with  pedigrees  full  to  standard.  Breeders  for  sale  at  all  times. 
I  have  first-class  Pigs  of  both  sexes  at  reasonable  prices.  Residence  l}i  miles  northeast  of  Davisville,  Cal. 
Personal  inspection  solicited.   All  Inquiries  promptly  answered.   Yours  truly,         JOSEPH  MELVIN. 


Registered  Herd  Book  Stock  of  the  Aaggle.Netherland,  Nep- 
tune, Clifden,  Artis  and  other  families.   None  better. 

Of  the  Coomassie,  Alpbea  and  other  choice  strains. 

Poland-Ohina  and  Berkshire  Pigs. 

□F»OXTIjTinr— Nearly  all  Tarletiea. 

Third  Edition  POULTKT  &  STOCK  BOOK,  60  cents 
by  mail  postpaid.   Thirteen  years  experience  on  this  coast. 

Address:      SJ^J%(I.  N"X.JLmlSS&  cfis  OO..  X^os  .lA-xxeeles.  OaI. 


BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Prize  Herd  of  Southern  California. 

FIVE  FIRST  PREMIUMS  IN  1891. 

PIGS  OF  ALL  AGES  FOR  SALE. 

bESSIONS  &  CO., 
P.  O  Box  686.  Los  Anseles.  Oa). 


Mann's  Green  Bone  Cutter 

FOR  POULTRY  POOD. 

Patented  June  16,  1886;  August  20, 1889.   Canada  Patent,  June  12,  1890. 

WK  WARRANT  this  machine  to  cut  Dry  or  Green  Bones,  meat,  gristle  and 
all  by  Hand  Power,  without  clog  or  difficulty,  or  MONEY  REFUNDED. 

'  ORKKN  CUT  BONJfi  WItl.  DUUBLK  XHB  NUMBBB  OF  BGOS, 
will  make  them  25  per  cent  more  fertile,  and  increase  the  vigor  of  the  whole  flock. 
COST  OF  FEEDING  MATERIALLY  LESSENED. 

These  Cutters  are  endorsed  by  all  the  leading  California  poultrymen.  Send  for  a 
Catalogue  describing  all  sizes  of  Cutters  and  containing  vaulable  information  in  relation 
to  feeding  green  out  bonea 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO., 

Pacific  Ooaet  Agents.  PETALUMA,  CAL. 


LITTLE'S  CHEMICAL  FLUID  NON-POISONOUS 


One  gallon,  mixed  with  60  gallons  of  cold  water,  will  dip  thoroughly  180  sheep,  at  a  cost 
of  one  cent  each.  Easily  applied;  a  nourisher  of  wool;  a  certain  cure  for  SCAB.  Each 
drum  contains  5  English  or  6^  American  gallons.  Also 

X^lt-tle's  DE»«»,toja.t  I»ox7«7-ca«»i-  1D±-^. 

(POISONOUS).  Mixes  instantly  with  water.  Prevents  the  fly  from  striking.  In  a 
two-pound  pai  kage  there  is  sufficient  to  dip  !i0  sheep,  and  In  a  seven-pound  package 
there  is  sufficient  to  dip  100  sheep. 

I>J",  BEITiTi  <S3  OO.. 

Successors  to  Falknkr,  Bell  4  Co.,  Sole  Agents. 
No.  406  OALIFOBNLA.  STBEBT,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  .OAL. 


COOPER'S 


One  Cas*  Makes  1000  Qalls  Dip. 


SHEEP  DIP. 


PBIOH!  916  PER  CASB. 


C*5  00-, 


fool  Coiiission  Merchants,  antl  Agents  for  tlie  Sale  of  all  kinds  of  Lire  StocL 

807  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO.    °.  O.  BOX  2079. 


W.  W.  RUSHMORB, 

OATCTi  AJJP,    O  A  Ti. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Englisb  Sbire,  Clydesdale,  Perclieron  and  Goacb  Horses. 

SHIRK  AND  COAOH  HOR8BS  A  SFBCIALTT. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 
Stable,  Broadway  and  83d  Sta.,  Oakland,  Cal.   Addreaa  Box  86. 


Genuine  only  with  RED 
BALL  brand. 

Recommended  by  Gold- 
smith, Marvin,  Gamble, 
Wells,  Fargo  k  Co.,  eto.,  eto. 

It  keeps  Horses  and  Cattle 
healthy.  For  milch  cows; 
It  IncreaMi  and  enriohes 
their  milk. 


KKD    BALL  BR4ND. 


est  Howard  St.,  San 
rraneleeo.  Cal. 


CLOVER 


TllinTUV  1420  7428  8t.  Loufi  Aumut,       KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

I  InU  I  n  T  ^~Send  for  Our  lUoatratetl  Oatalofae— rJUB 


Garden,  Tree,  Field  and  Crass  Seeds,  Ull  I  CT 

SEED  GRAINS-ONION  SETS-PLANET  JR.  GARDEN  TOOLS.  IHItfct  I 
TRUMBULL,  8TREAN  A  ALLEN  SEED  CO., 

iBLUEQRtSS 


WHEN  YOU  BUY, 


BUY 


THE  BEST  I 
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"JEEL^  1E3l^ 

Horse  Liniment 

Is  certainly  the  best  preparation  of  Its 
kind  In  the  market.  Ranchers,  Stock 
Raisers  and  Horse  Owners  of  every 
description  will  tell  you  that  It  does 
good  work  every  time. 


MnsBa.  H.  H.  Hooti  &  Soss,  Stockton,  Cal.— Gutli- 
an:  In  answer  to  your  Inquiry,  would  state  that  I  used 
your  H.  H,  H.  Liniinent  on  my  Holland  prize-winning 
cow,  '*  Lena  Menlo,"  for  a  wrenched  shoulder,  and  it  re- 
lieved her  very  much.  She  calved  the  next  day,  and  while 
still  suffering  from  the  sprain  gave  the  largest  authen- 
ticated quantity  of  milk  ever  given  on  this  coast  (10^ 
gallons  per  day),  showing  conclusively  the  great  relief 
received  from  your  remedy.  I  consider  it  a  necessity  in 
my  stables,  and  when  away  from  home  (eel  periectly 
safe,  as  Inexperienced  men  can  do  no  harm  with  it,  aa 
they  can  with  the  more  powerful  blisters.  Respectfully 
yours,  FRANK  H.  BURKE, 

Breeder  of  Registered  Holsteins  and  Berkshlres. 

Henlo  Park,  Cal.,  January  22d,  1889. 


MANUFACrUKED  BY 


H.  H.  MOORE  &  SONS, 

THE  DRUGGISTS, 

248  UAIN  STREErr,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


HAY 

LOADER 

Is  a  marvel.   Saves  Time— Labor— Hay. 
An  economical  remedy  for  scarce  help. 
Will  Load  a  Ton  of  Hay  in  5  minutes. 
Gathers  the  Hay  clean.  Loads  loose  Grain. 
Loads  Green  Clover  for  Silo  use. 
Strong,  Light,  Easily  Hitched  to  Wagon. 

— Over  14,000  in  use  

Send  for  circular  "  What  Farmers  Say." 
KEYSTONE  MFG.  CO.,  sterling,  in 


Branches 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Council  BluiTs,  la 
Columbus,  O. 


DAISY  WiGQN 

Write  us  for  prices  and  full  particulars.  Addresc 
TRUHAN,  HOOKBR  *  CO., 

SAN  FRANCISCO.... and  FRESNO 


Treatise  on  the  Horse  and  His  Diseases. 

By  B.  J.  Kind  ALL,  H.  D. 

35  Fine  Engravings  showing 
the  positions  and  actions  of  sick 
horses  Gives  the  cause,  symp- 
toms and  best  treatment  of  dis- 
eases. Has  a  table  giving  the 
doses,  effects  and  antidotes  of 
all  the  principal  iredicines  used 
for  the  horse,  and  a  few  pages 
on  the  action  and  uses  of  med- 
diclnes.  Rules  for  telling  the 
age  of  a  horse,  with  a  line  en- 

  graving  showing  the  <tppearanoe 

of  the  teeth  at  each  year.  It  Is  printed  ou  fine  paper 
and  has  nearly  100  pages,  7ix5  Inches.  Price,  only  26 
oents,  or  five  for  tl,  on  receipt  of  which  we  will  tend 
by  mall  to  any  address  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO.,  MO 
U*rket  Street,  San  Francisco 


JOHN  CAINE,  369  El  Dorado  St..  Stockton. 

I89S— Wtaoleaale  and  BetslI— 18BS. 

General  Ageut  WInans'  Pat.  Carriage  Co..  Mich-  also 
SirattoD  Carriage  Co.,  Buffalo  and  Osborne  Mowers,  Baku* 
and  Reapers.  Every  one  guarantend  u»nK  «o'  HItibIb 
PInwi,  Farm  TniolenoDt*.  Hitrdwar.-. 
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J^ATROJ^S  Of  ;Z^USBAj^D[^Y. 
The  Secretary's  Notes, 

At  Dutch  Flat  on  last  Saturday  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  Past  Master  Giant- 
valley  and  wife  (of  Eureka  Grange),  with 
other  good  Patrons  who  had  come  to  wel- 
come the  Eastern  editors.  They  spoke  en- 
couragingly of  the  future  work  of  their 
Grange. 

At  her  Monte  Vista  home,  near  Dutch 
Flat,  Sister  C,  E.  Kinney  briefly  entertained 
Secretary  Thomas  and  daughter,  ot  Penn- 
sylvania State  Grange.  They  were  both 
delighted  with  their  visit  to  the  mines  and 
Monte  Vista. 

Brother  and  Sister  Stevens,  of  Te- 
mescal  (Grange,  are  tarrying  for  a  short  sea- 
son at  Monte  Vista. 

At  Grass  Valley,  Past  Master  Peterson, 
one  of  the  faithful  Patrons  who  have  "  held 
the  fort"  in  that  foothill  and  mining  region, 
recently  appreciatingly  mentioned  the  Lte 
visit  of  the  State  deputies.  He  believes  that 
Grange  has  now  a  prosperous  outlook,  which 
we  hope  will  be  realized. 

Hon.  Geo.  Ohleyer  recently  returned 
from  his  Washington  visit  on  California 
Mining  Commission  duties,  attended  the 
the  picnic  at  Chico  last  Friday.  He  is  in 
good  health  and  faith  in  the  farmers'  cause. 

Chico,  it  would  seem,  should  have  a 
strong  and  prosperous  Grange.  What 
neighboring  Patrons  will  lead  in  the  effort 
to  reestablish  our  Order  in  that  prosperous 
town? 

New  Hope  Grange  has  just  been  organ- 
ized in  San  Joaquin  county,  I2  miles  from 
Lodi,  with  30  members,  by  County  Deputy 
Robert  G.  Williams.  Just  sound  the  name 
of  this  new  Grange  throughout  the  jurisdic- 
tion, and  let  it  be  the  incentive  for  the  forma- 
tion of  at  least  a  dozen  more  before  our  next 
State  gathering  at  San  Jose.  Arthur  Thorn- 
ton was  elected  Master,  and  Mrs.  P.  A. 
Kise,  secretary,  of  New  Hope  Grange. 

Bennett  Valley  Grange  no  doubt  gave  one 
of  its  pleasaBt  picnics  on  Friday  last,  with 
Master  Davig,  Past  Master  Coulter  and  Bro. 
McConnell  within  the  circle  of  able  partici- 
pants. Past  Master  Steele  missed  being 
present  with  much  regret. 

As  the  Worthy  Master  remarks,  the 
Grange  campaign  is  pretty  well  completed 
for  this  spring.  Much  good  seed  has  been 
planted,  and  some  immediate  good  results 
are  manifest. 

Petaluma  Grange  was  reorganized  May 
25th  by  Worthy  Master  Davis  and  A,  T. 
Martin,  with  about  thirty  members.  The 
installation  of  officers  will  take  place  June 
4th.  The  following  officers  have  been 
elected:  C.  D.  Grover,  M.;  David  Walls, 
O.;  Theo.  Skillman,  L.;  Mrs.  D.  M.Winans, 
S.;  M.  D.  Hopkins,  A.  S.;  Mrs.  D.  G. 
Heald,  C;  A.  S.  Hall,  T.;  Mrs.  D.  Walls, 
Sec;  Miss  Grace  Hynes,  L.  A.  S.;  Miss 
Laura  Walls,  P.;  Miss  Sarah  Heald,  F.; 
Mrs.  Frank  Ennis,  C;  and  D.  G.  Heald,  G. 
K.  We  are  glad  to  see  Petaluma  Grange 
wheel  into  line  again,  with  the  belief  it  will 
prove  a  strong  and  helpful  Grange.  When 
previously  reorganized,  some  five  years  ago, 
It  had  no  outside  helpers  like  Bros.  Martin 
and  others,  or  it  would  never  have  given  up 
the  fort.  Success  to  our  new  Petaluma 
friends. 

The  Secretary  of  the  State  Grange  recent- 
ly received  one  copy  of  the  new  (National 
Grange)  Digest,  and  a  quantity  has  been  or- 
dered for  sale.  Within  a  week  or  two, 
copies  can  be  furnished,  post  paid,  from  this 
office,  at  35  cents  each. 

While  the  Rural  Press  has  voluntarily 
ceased  to  be  the  official  organ  of  the 
Grange,  it  will  endeavor  to  continue  to  be  a 
desirable  and  helpful  weekly  medium  of 
communication  for  Grange  news  and  such 
thoughts  and  information  as  will  be  of  ben- 
efit to  its  readers  and  the  cause  generally. 

Oregon  State  Grange  convened  at 
Albany  last  Tuesday.  Its  sessions  usually 
continue  three  days.  Capt.  H.  E.  Hayes 
completed  his  second  term  of  two  years  as 
Master,  and  Wm.  L.  Hilleary  his  first  term 
as  Secretary.  Both  have  proved  able  and 
faithful  officers,  doing  almost  gratuitously  a 
large  amount  of  efficient  labor.  Oregon  has 
been  fortunate,  as  a  rule,  in  elections  and  no 
doubt  has  again  made  a  good  selection  of 
officers.  For  four  years  past  we  have  been 
welcomed,  in  kindness  to  California,  at  the 
annial  council  gatherings  of  Oregon's  choseR 
Patrons.  The  lessons  and  fraternal  privi- 
leges bestowed  upon  us  and  other  California 
visitors  will  never  be  forgotten.  Bro.  J.  G. 
Heald  of  Santa  Rosa  Grange  was  probably 
the  only  California  Patron  at  Oregon's  pres- 
ent session.  Our  Worthy  Master  Davis 
writes  regretfully  of  not  being  able  to  attend. 

A  T.  D. 


Work  of  the  National  Leotarer, 

Washington,  D.  C.,May  16,1892. 
To  the  Editor: — In  the  issue  of  May 
7th  of  the  Rural  Press — which  is  a  wel- 
come weekly  visitor  to  my  office — I  find  your 
notice  of  the  "  National  Grange  Lecturer," 
saving  that  he  "  resigned  some  time  since  to 
take  a  place  as  an  Inspector,  with  special 
reference  to  its  work  for  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  National  Weather  Bu- 
reau," to  which  you  also  add  some  very  kind 
words  of  appreciation,  all  of  which  I  value 
very  highly.  But  as  I  have  not  resigned  as 
Lecturer  of  the  National  Grange,  and  cannot 
think  of  any  office  that  I  would  accept  if  it 
required  me  to  resign,  give  up,  or  as  you 
say,  "  lessen  "  my  "  labors  for  the  Grange," 
I  write  to  request  a  correction  of  your  notice, 
that  the  wrong  impression  may  not  prevail 
among  the  many  good  sisters  and  brothers 
1  count  among  my  friends  in  your  great 
State. 

Doubtless  you  obtained  this  wrong  idea 
from  the  fact,  that  having  about  completed 
the  work  upon  which  I  had  been  engaged 
for  over  two  years  in  the  Eleventh  Census, 
Secretary  Rusk  gave  me  an  invitation  to 
"  come  up  higher  "  to  my  present  place  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  I  there 
fore  resigned  my  place  in  the  Census  and 
have,  since  the  middle  of  February  last, 
been  doing  what  I  can  to  extend  the  benefits 
of  the  Weather  Bureau  among  farmers;  and 
this  is  right  in  line  with  the  action  of  the 
National  Grange  at  its  last  session,  as  will 
be  noted  by  a  reference  to  page  136  of  the 
"  Proceedings,"  slip  containing  which  I  en- 
close herewith.  The  work  remaining  to  be 
done  in  the  agricultural  part  of  the  census 
was  merely  that  of  the  routine  of  making 
the  tabulations  from  the  schedules.  The  fig- 
ures of  all  the  special  investigations  of  live 
stock,  viticulture,  tropic  and  semitropic 
fruits  and  nuts,  floriculture,  truck  farms,  and 
other  branches  of  horticulture  never  before 
taken  in  a  U.  S.  census,  and  which  I  had  in 
charge,  were  completed  and  published.  So 
I  accepted  the  "call  "  and  am  doing  what  I 
can  for  agriculture  in  this  new  field,  but  ever 
and  always  as  Lecturer  of  the  National 
Grange  "  performing  all  the  duties  of  the 
office  so  far  as  I  am  able." 

Since  the  last  session  of  the  National 
Grange,  I  have  attended  the  annual  meetings 
of  five  State  Granges,  assisted  in  the  dedi- 
cation of  two  Grange  halls  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  five  new  Granges.  Attended  Pomo- 
na, subordinate  and  public  Grange  meet- 
ings in  eleven  different  States,  also  a 
number  of  Farmers'  Institutes,  Clubs,  etc., 
and  have  engagements  already  made  for 
picnics,  mass  meetings,  fair  grounds,  etc.,  as 
far  ahead  as  next  October.  Have  promised 
Bro.  Hawkins  a  series  of  meetings  in  Ala- 
bama the  last  of  July;  on  the  invitation  of 
Bro.  J.  B.  Long,  Master  of  the  State  Grange 
(and  one  of  our  good  Grange  members 
of  Congress)  I  will  go  to  Texas  in  August; 
have  also  promised  to  go  to  Missouri  and 
Illinois  in  September,  etc.  Then  as  a  part 
of  my  duties  under  direction  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  National  Grange,  I  have 
issued  two  official  circulars  each  month  on 
Grange  work  and  progress,  copies  of  which 
have  been  sent  to  upward  of  300  agricul- 
tural and  other  papers  and  to  officers  of 
State    Granges,  Deputies  and  "  Workers.' 

As  this  has  been  a  busy  session  of' 
Congress  for  our  Order  I  have  been  glad, 
in  answer  to  the  invitation  of  our  good 
National  Grange  Committee  on  Legislation — 
Bros.  Brigham,  Trimble  and  Rhone — to 
cooperate  with  them,  by  going  before  Com- 
mittees of  Congress,  etc.,  to  push  the 
measures  our  Order  is  working  for  at  this 
time,  especially  the  Pure  food  bill,  Option 
bill.  Rural  Free-delivery  of  Mails,  Silk  cul- 
ture. Free  coinage  of  silver,  etc.  The  official 
duties  of  my  office  as  Inspector  do  not  re- 
quire me  to  give  up  Grange  work  any  more 
than  to  give  up  running  my  farm;  to  the 
contrary,  they  take  me  as  occasion  may 
require  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  I  am 
sure  all  good  Patrons  must  rejoice  at  the 
grand  progress  and  improvement  that  has 
been  made  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture of  late  years,  in  the  practical  benefits  it 
is  bestowing  upon  our  greatest  industry. 
It  has  been  a  part  of  my  life's  work  in  the 
Grange  to  help  raise  it  from  a  simple  Bureau, 
to  a  Department  of  the  Government,  with 
its  head  a  practical  farmer  and  Patron,  ably 
filling  his  place  as  the  representative  of 
agriculture  at  the  council  table  of  the  Presi- 
dent. No,  I  have  not  resigned  as  Lecturer 
of  the  National  Grange,  nor  as  a  worker  do- 
ing my  best  to  advance  the  objects  of  the 
Order  I  so  thoroughly  believe  in  and  to 
carry  them  to  their  ultimate  and  highest 
end. 

With  best  wishes  for  the  good  Patrons 
and  their  work  in  California,  I  remain 
Yours  Fraternally, 
MOBTIMER  WHITKHKAS, 


THE  ORIGINAL  EUREKA  FENCE. 


Farmers,  Stock  Raisers,  Vineyardists 

Will  find  the  EUREKA  FENCE  cheap,  neat  and  durable.  It  ia  being  uced  by  many  large  landowners  and  Is  glv- 
ing  perfect  satisfaction. 

AT  ONE  CENT  PER  SQUARE  FOOT  IT  DEFIES  COMPETITION. 

Any  man  or  stout  boy  can  put  up  100  rods  per  day. 

—  manufactdred  exclusively  BV  

THE  CALIFORNIA  FENCE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY. 

570  and  572  Brannan  Street,  San  Francisco. 

REMEMBBB  I  We  are  the  inventors  and  sole  owners  cf  the  "  RENTON  "  AUTOHATIO  AND 
ADJUSTABLE  FENCE  MACBIMBS,  The  only  machines  with  which  it  Is  prssibie  to  make  a  perfect 
fence. 

Any  size  or  quantity  made  to  order  an  short  notice.  Send  (or  circulars  and  testimonials. 


YOU  WANT  THE  EARTH 

— I  Thoroughly  Cultivated  about  the  Trees  and 
Vines  in  order  to  get  the  largest  and  best 
crop.  The 

LUITWIELER  CULTIVATOR 

Does  the  butiness  in  first-class  shape  and 
utiLzas  all  the  moisture.  Draft  light  con- 
sidering work  done.  Four  sizes,  6,  6,  8  and 
9}-foot.   Write  for  circulars. 

Q.  O.  Wlckeon  &  Go.,  8  &  5  Front  8t. 
San  f  ranclBco. 
Oeneral  Agents  for  Northern  California. 

Knapp,  Burrell  &  Co.,  Portland, 
Qenerai  Agents  for  OregoB. 

S.W.  LUITWIELER 

Mention  ihis  paper.  200  B  St.,  \ao»  Angrelas,  Cal. 


CAPACITY:  1500  BMs.  A  DAY. 


Try  oar  Brand  of  Flour.  M»k«* 
Ijight,  Sweet  Bread. 

Farmers'  Union  I  Milling  Co. 

STOOKTON,  OAL. 


FIFL^N'OXfil    SMITH    %So  OO., 

M4NCFACTIIRSR8  OF 


Hydraulic,  irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

NU.  180  BBAIiB  STaBBT,  SAN  FRANOISOO.  OAL. 
Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  supplied  for 
making  Pipe      Etlimates  given  when  requirrd.     Aro  prepared  f  r  coating  all 
«Um  o(  Pipes  with  a  •omposltloa  of  Coal  Tar  aod  Aaphaltum. 


Shredded  and  Desiccated  Used  by  Everybody. 

Unsurpassed  for  Fies,  Oakes  and  Puddings. 
HO  FARMER  SHOULD  BE  WITHOUT  IT. 

MAKCFAcruaan  Br 

L  6.  8RES0VICH  k  CO.,  505  Sansome  St.,  8an  Francisco,  Cal. 
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FOR  THE 


WORLD'S  FAIR  OF  1893 


WILL  BE  HELD  AT  THE 


From  SeptemlDer  Stli  to  ITth. 
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CALIFORNIA  STATE  FAIR 


California's  Capabilities  are  Beyond  Comparison.    Let  Not  Apathy  Prevent  Their  Being  Exhibited. 
The  State  has  Appropriated  Over  $5000  for  Premiums  for  Soil  Productions. 


REMEMBER  THAT  THE  GREAT  COLUMBIAN  WORLD'S  FAIR  opens  in  May  of  next  year.  Hence,  all  agricul- 
tural exhibits  must  be  collected  this  year. 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  stands  ready  to  assist  the  producer,  and  by  gathering  your  exhibits  and  showing  them  at  home  at 
the  State  Fair,  you  can  take  advantage  of  the  cash  awards  to  assist  you  in  the  good  work.  All  exhibits  shown  at  the  State  Fair  will 
be  kept  free  of  storage  until  their  removal    BEGIN  WITH  HARVEST. 

MERCHANTS  AND  PROPERTY-OWNERS  in  each  county  are  interested  as  much  as  the  farmer,  and  should  lead  in  the 
ORGANIZATION  OF  COUNTY-EXHIBIT  COMMITTEES. 

Do  not  overlook  the  chance  of  getting  money  to  remunerate  you,  right  here  at  home;  it  is  to  be  given  away  at  the  State  Fair  of 
1892.    Come  and  get  some  of  it.  FREDERICK  COX,  President. 

Send  for  Premium  Lists.  EDWIN  F.  SMITH,  Secretar>^ 


Protect  Your  Trees  from  Sunburn,  Boren, 
Rabbita,£tc.,b7  Using: 

THE  PACIFIC  TREE 
PROTECTOR 

(Pstant  applied  tor) 
AT  A.  00"T  or  FKOM  1  OT. 
TO  »  era.  FSB  TRKB. 

II  Is  tha  only  Perfect  Tree  Protector, 
ftnd  it  bclog  aaed  hj  many  at  the 
Largest  Growers  in  the  Uoited  States. 
Waterproof,  adjnrtable  and  eonvenient. 
Bares  time  and  troab:e  and  ezpeote. 

Write  for  samples  of  aboTe;  also  for 
samples  and  satalcgns 

FAY'S  PATENT  MANILLO 
LEATHER  ROOFING, 

OEILroO,  BIDINQ.  8HKATHIN0  AND  CARPETIKO. 
Easy  to  apply— ]Ti>t  the  thing  for  Hou'cs,  Bams,  Isc 
Houses  and  Ontbuildings— Durable  and  Cheap. 

PACIFIC  ROLL  PAPER  CO., 

PACIFIC  COAST  AGENTS, 
to  •nd  S«  First  btreet.  San  Fraaeisoo,  Cal. 


The  Excelsior  Fruit  Tree  Protector 


Uanufactured  by 

BONESTELL&CO. 

Wholesale 
Paper  Dealers, 

401403  Sansome  St, 

Sam  Frakoisoo. 
Sand  for  Samples. 


THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY, 

  PATENT  OWNERS  OF   

NOBEL'S  DYNAMITE.  NOBEL'S  EXPLOSIVE  GELATINE.  NOSEL'S 
GELATINE-DYNAMITE,  AND  THE  JUDSON  IMPROVED  POWDER. 

Beat  BBd  StroBceat  KxplMlvM  ia  tbc  World. 

a"criDsonsr  ipowzder. 

The  only  Reliable  and  EfiScIent  Powder  for  Stnnam  aad  Bank  BlaatliSK.  Railroad  Contractors  and  Farmers 
use  no  other.  Aa  ottaera  IMITATK  oar  Cliant  Powder,  ao  do  they  Ja<lsoa,  by  maanraetarlav 
an  inferior  article. 


The  Giant  Powder  Co.  haTlng  built  Blacli  Powder  Worlu,  with  all  the  latest  improTements,  at  Clipper  Gap,  Placer 
County,  Imown  aa  THE  CUPPEK  offer  this  powder  and  guarantee  it  the  best. 

CAPM  and  FOSE  at  iMiwest  Bates. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY.  30  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


AMERICAN  EXCHANGE  HOTEL, 
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Rooms  and  Board  by  th«  Day.  $1  to  $1.S0;  by  the  Week,  $6  to  910;  by  the  Month,  $25  to  $40 

Good  Roomq  and  Elei^^nt  Table.   Meals,  26c.   Single  Rooms,  50o.    Free  'Bus. 


MAKE   HOME  HAPPY 


Price,  87  ai  u  $  lo. 


THE  ROLLER  ORGANS  HAVE  NO  EQUAL. 

For  dance  music  save  their  coat  in  oce  night.  Any  one 
can  play  them  Over  600  tunes  to  select  from.  Plajrs 
sacred,  popular  songs  and  dance  music.  A\an 

Z*let.xxots  Axxd.  Ox*SA.zi.fl». 

Terms  Moderate.  We  also  keep  Accnrdeons,  Banjos,  Mando- 
lins, Violms,  Strings  and  Sheet  Music,   Circulars  Ires. 

HAMMOND'S  MUSIC  STORE, 

SS57  MISSION  8TBBKT, 
Hear  NlneteeDth  Street.  SAN  FRANCIBCO. 


P.  A.  BUHLL  &  CO., 

Dealers  in 

Lumber,  Doors,  Windows,  Blinds  and 
General  Mill  Work. 

Writs  for  0  italogues  and  Prices— It  will  pay  you. 
Lamber   Tardu,   PIanlo(   Mills   and  Main 
Office,  STOCKTON.  CAI,. 


JOHN  P.  BYXBEE, 

Commission  Dealer  in 


Shinsles,  Posts, 
Pickets  and  Piling. 

Manufacturer  &  Pacific  Coast  Agent 
of  the  Popu.ar 

BYRKIT-HALL 

Sheathing  Lath, 

(rATRSTID), 

A  ralnable  Inventioa  bat  recently 
^  used  on  this  Coa^fc.   Send  for  Sam 
pies,  Circalare,  Price  Lists,  Btc. 

42  Market  Street, 
ROOM  3,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  OO., 

gAN  VBAN0T8OO. 


BAKER  HAMILTON 
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(Hood  jE^e^lth. 

Milk  Supply  in  Cities. 

Wm.  T.  Sedgwick  contributes  to  the  Tech- 
nology Quarterly  an  article  from  which  we 
take  the  following: 

Milk,  to  a  great  extent,  man  still  uses 
much  as  his  primitive  ancestors  used  it; 
namely,  in  the  raw  or  uncooked  condition. 
And  yet  the  milk  of  a  modern  city  is  alto- 
gether different  from  the  milk  consumed  by 
primitive  man.  It  is  seldom  fresh;  it  is  often 
adulterated,  and  it  is  usually  dirty.  The 
stable,  and  travel  more  or  less  prolonged, 
have  had  their  effect,  so  that  the  milk  when 
delivered  is  often  far  along  on  its  way  to- 
ward decomposition. 

Milk  is  an  animal  secretion  prepared  in 
much  the  same  way  as  are  the  tears,  the 
bile,  the  gastric  juice,  the  urine,  the  sweat, 
and  the  saliva.  It  is  secreted  in  the  mam- 
mary gland,  or  udder,  by  certain  epithelial 
cells  which  manufacture  it  from  the  blood. 
During  the  process  of  secretion  these  cells 
break  open  and  contribute  of  their  own  sub- 
stance to  the  mixture  of  water,  salts,  sugar, 
and  fat,  which  constitute  milk.  At  every 
milking  a  portion  of  the  udder  substance, 
the  actual  animal  stuff,  is  given  off;  and  thus 
it  comes  to  pass  that  milk  is  strictly  an  ani- 
mal food,  like  an  infusion  of  muscle  or  of 
liver.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  to 
make  it  plain  that  it  is  highly  unstable, 
highly  decomposable,  highly  putrescible. 

It  is  well  known  that  milk,  especially  as  it 
is  found  in  large  cities,  is  usually  swarming 
with  living  bacteria.  Most  of  these  are 
probably  harmless  vegetables;  nevertheless 
they  constitute  a  host  of  organisms  entirely 
foreign  to  the  milk  itself.  The  so-called 
"pure"  milk  ordinarily  obtained  in  cities, 
even  when  it  has  not  been  tampered  with, 
frequently  contains  in  a  teaspoontul  millions 
of  these  microscopic  vegetables,  luxuriantly 
thriving  in  a  soil  most  favorable  for  their 
development.  Moreover,  although  them- 
selves invisible,  they  do  not  fail  to  produce 
(•bvious  effects.  The  souring  and  chemical 
decomposition  of  the  muk,  which  soon  ap- 
pear, are  due  exclusively  to  their  vital  activ- 
ity, and  the  milk  which  was  originally  sweet, 
and  which  in  their  absence  remains  forever 
sweet,  becomes,  owing  to  their  activity,  sour 
and  chemically  decomposed.  In  this  con- 
dition it  has  important  uses,  but  it  is  no 
longer  "  fresh  "  or  "  sweet  "  or  "  normal  " 
milk.  Under  the  worst  conditions  milk  may 
actually  be  delivered  to  the  consumer  nearly 
or  quite  sour.  That  milk  must  be  regarded 
as  normal  which  is  drawn  from  the  teat  of  a 
healthy  cow.  In  such  normal,  or  udder 
milk,  we  have  found  no  trace  whatever  of 
bacteria. 

There  are  two  principal  sources  of  the 
bacteria  in  milk;  namely,  contamination  dur- 
ing the  act  of  milking,  and  the  natural  mul- 
tiplication of  the  bacteria  thus  introduced 
during  the  interval  between  milking  and  the 
consumption  of  the  milk.  The  result  of 
these  investigations  was  to  show  that  even 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  cow's 
milk  as  ordinarily  drawn,  becomes,  almost 
necessarily,  infested  with  host^  of  putrefac- 
tive bacteria  at  the  very  outset.  Under 
worse  conditions,  with  unclean  stables  and 
dirty  milkmen,  to  say  nothing  of  half-cleaned 
pails  and  cans,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why 
milk  swarms  w  th  bacteria;  and  if  we  allow 
time  also,  the  wonder  is,  not  that  it  contains 
so  many  germs,  but  rather  that  it  is  still 
potable  at  all. 

When  we  reflect  upon  the  indescribably 
fiithy  condition  of  many  cow  stables;  upon 
the  fact  that  the  cow's  udders  and  flanks  are 
not  infrequently  covered  with  flaking  excre- 
ment; UDon  the  quality  of  the  men  employed 
to  do  the  milking,  etc.,  etc.,  it  becomes  a 
simple  matter  to  understand  how  this  rich 
animal  fluid — itenle  at  the  start,  but  drawn 
by  unclean  hands  into  half-cleaned  pails, 
and  meantime  sprinkled  from  above  by  the 
dust  of  the  stable,  by  hairs,  dandruff,  dirt, 
and  particles  of  excrement  from  the  skin  and 
udder  of  the  cow  vigorously  shaken  by  the 
milker  or  brushed  by  his  hat — becomes  in- 
fested with  organisms.  That  these  multiply 
swiftly  and  enormously  in  the  warm  and 
rich  fluid,  well  aerated  by  the  act  of  milking, 
is  also  a  natural  consequence  of  favorable 
conditions. 

Tannin  in  Tea. 

"Some  examples  which  have  been  for- 
warded to  us,"  says  the  British  Medical 
Journal,  ''  of  the  -esults  of  analyses  for 
tannin  and  theine  in  tea  indicate  consider- 
able variation  in  the  amount  of  tannin,  ac- 
cording to  the  quality  of  the  tea  and  the 
state  of  growth  at  which  it  is  picked.  In 
some  blends  of  China  teas  the  percentage 
of  tannin  extracted  by  infusion  for  thiny 
minutes  was  7.44  ;  theine,  3.11;  and  a  sim- 
ilar result  was  given  in  the  examination  of 


the  finest  Moning  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
with  fine  Assam  tea  a  percentage  of  17.73 
of  tannin  by  weight  was  extracted  after  in- 
fusion for  fifteen  minutes,  and  two  blends  of 
Assam  and  Ceylon  tea  gave,  respectively, 
8.91  and  10.26  of  tannin.  On  the  whole  it 
is  probable  that  the  Indian  teas  are  much 
more  heavily  loaded  with  tannin  than  the 
China  or  Japan  teas.  Moreover,  the  com- 
mon method  of  prolonged  infusion  in  boil 
ing  water  is  well  calculated  to  extract  all  the 
tannin,  while  it  dissipates  the  flavor  of  the 
tea.  To  be  drunk  reasonably,  tea  should 
not  be  infused  for  more  than  a  minute,  and 
with  water  of  which  the  temperature  does 
not  exceed  170°  F.  It  should  be  taken 
without  sugar  or  milk,  which  would  drown 
the  flavor  of  the  delicate  and  aromatic  infu- 
sion thus  obtained.  This  at  least  is  how 
tea  is  drunk  both  in  China  and 
Japan,  whence  we  have  borrowed  the  use  of 
it.  With  our  European  method  of  pro- 
longed infusion  in  boiling  water  we  destroy 
all  the  best  flavor  of  the  tea,  and  we  extract 
such  heavy  proportions  of  tannin  as  to  cul- 
tivate indigestion  as  the  result  of  tei  drink- 
ing. Indigestion  is  unknown  among  tea 
drinkers  in  the  East,  and  it  is  in  all  proba- 
bility only  the  result  of  our  defective  use  of 
the  leaf" 


Developing  Plants  by  Electricity. 

The  employment  of  electricity  in  horticul- 
ire  forms  an  interesting  subject  for  experi- 
ment and  investigation,  and  results  have 
already  been  obtained  that  justify  the  hope 
that  the  idea  may  soon  be  turned  to  practi- 
cal account  on  a  scale  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude. Spring  vegetables  have  already 
been  forced  by  its  aid  for  market,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  roses  and  other  flowers  can 
be  made  to  bloom  more  plentifully  and 
more  profitably  with  its  assistance.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington 
has  been  experimenting  in  this  direction  for 
some  time  past.  It  has  been  found  that  let- 
tuce is  particularly  susceptible  10  the  influ- 
ence of  the  electric  light,  by  means  of  which, 
it  is  said,  it  can  be  grown  for  market  in  two- 
thirds  the  usual  length  of  time.  Other  vege- 
tables respond  likewise  in  varj  ing  degrees. 
But  everything  depends  upon  the  proper 
regulation  of  the  light,  and  how  to  do  this 
can  only  be  learned  by  careful  study  of  the 
results  produced  under  all  sorts  of  condi 
tions.  The  effect  of  electricity  being  to 
hasten  maturity,  too  much  of  it  causes  let- 
tuce to  run  to  seed  before  the  edible  leaves 
are  formed. 

Electricity  is  not  employed  for  such  pur- 
poses as  a  substitute  for  sunlight.  It  is 
merely  used  in  a  supplementary  fashion. 
The  greenhouse  that  has  the  sun  in  the  day- 
time is  illuminated  at  night  with  arc  lights, 
toward  which  the  plants  incline  their  leaves 
and  flowers.  It  has  been  supposed  hitherto 
that  vegetables  required  intervals  of  dark- 
ness for  their  health  and  development,  just 
as  animals  need  sleep,  but  it  has  been 
shown  that,  supplied  with  electric  rays,  they 
will  go  on  growing  thriftily  between  sunset 
and  daybreak. 

The  electric  gardener  usually  employs 
opal  globes  to  diminish  the  intensity  of  the 
light.  When  the  lamp  is  left  bare  and  per- 
mitted to  shed  its  unshielded  rays  upon  the 
plants  the  latter  grow  pale,  run  up  quickly 
in  sickly  stalks  and  soon  die.  It  remains  to 
be  discovered  exactly  how  much  light  is 
beneficial,  and  during  precisely  what  period 
of  development  of  the  vegetables  it  ought  to 
be  applied. 

The  influence  of  the  light  upon  the  color 
and  productiveness  of  flowers  has  been 
shown  to  be  extraordinary.  Tulips  exposed 
to  it  have  deeper  and  richer  tints,  flowering 
more  freely  and  developing  longer  stems 
and  bigger  leaves.  Fuchsias  bloom  earlier 
under  like  conditions.  Petunias  also  bloom 
earlier  and  more  profusely,  growing  taller 
and  more  ^lender.  It  is  the  same  way  with 
many  other  flowers.  In  fact,  there  is  every 
reason  for  believing  that  the  electric  light 
will  be  very  profitably  used  in  future  as  an 
adjunct  to  forcing  establishments  for  both 
flowers  and  garden  vegetables.  Already 
one  market  gardener  in  New  Jersey  is  em- 
ploying it  with  a  succes  which  he  reports  as 
marvelous.  —  Western  Electrician. 


As  AN  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  present 
investigations  and  experiments  of  electricians 
are  in  the  right  direction,  the  firefly  furnishes 
direct  proof  that  light  may  be  produced 
without  the  accompaniment  of  heat. 


$500,000 

To  LOAII  III   INT    AMOUNT   AT  Till   TBRT   bOWKHT  MAEKBT 

rate  of  Interest  on  approved  flecurlty  in  Fanning  Lands 
L.  8CHULLER,  Room  8,  410  Oalifornia  Street,  Sao 
Pranciseo.  

Unitarian  Literature 

Sent  tree  by  the  CHARNiHa  Auxiliaet  o(  the  Flrit  Unita- 
rian OhuToh,  oor.  Oeary  and  rranklln  Ste  ,  Ban  Craii- 
'IMW.    Addrett  Mn.  B.  F.  aiitdtnci  at  above. 


NEW  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  GRADER. 

QUICKEST. 
CHEAPEST. 

CAREFDLEST. 
CAPACITY  FROM  10  TO  50  TONS  PER  DAY. 

ONB  BHY   CAN   RUN  IT. 
Send  for  illui' rated  circular  giving  prices,  sizes,  capacity  and  testimonials. 

MOSHER,  CHANDLER  &  CO.,  Manufacturers, 

aie  I-H-OINTT   SIT..         ...         Saxx  Fx-a,ki.o1soo. 


Stockton -Fresno  Business  College. 
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THE  LEADING  FEATURE  OP  THE  SCHOOL  IS  ITS  HOME. 

Taltlon  One  Tear  (S3  Weeks),  $76. 

Sixteen  Refrular  Teachers  and  Over  Three  Hundred  Students  attending.  Courses  Thorough,  Bates  Lowest 
Instruction  the  Best,  and  School  the  Most  Reliable.  Address  W.  O.  RABfSBT. 


CLCCrniC   TnU«.KS.   BOXlATTCnfi*.      KLCCTMICITV  Wfat  CUBE  YOU  AND  KEEP  VOU  IN  HEALTH, 
nn  HIBIOAL  TRCaTHEMT.       raiOK  or  belt*.  ••,  SIO,  SIS.       aivE  WAIST  MEASURE,  PKIOS, 

vwiA.  rAMTicutAM.     aniATsaT  erraii  kvem  made.     DR.  C.  e.  JUDD,  ocTnoiT,  MiCH. 


ARE  YOU  A 

Hay  Baler  ?    If  sO;  dn  ynu  usb  our  Patenl 

?i««L«CROSS  HEAD?^!^' 

IF  NOT.  WHY  NOT  7 


—  MADE  ONLY  BY  — 


The  Washburn  &  Moen  Mfg.  Co. 

San  Francisco  Office  and  Warehouse 
8  and  lo  Pine  Street. 


P&B 


BXJIIjI>IIir<3- 


PROOF! 


P  &  B  Fruit  Drying  Paper. 

SAMPLES  AND  CIRCULARS  FREE.-^ 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO. 


116  BATTERY  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCX). 


COFFEE  MILLS  grain  &  store 

SCALE  TRUCKS. 

WEATHER  VANES.  ""■'\S.adrsV°""  grocers'  fixtures. 
HOWE   SCALE  CO., 


75  Pronr.  8f..  Portland.  Oresron. 


4H  MARKBT  ST..  SAN  FBANOISOO.  OAL. 


AQEITS 
WAITED 


RRFFR'^  ^  UNIVERSAL  WEEDER  &  CULTIVATOR 

V  1 1  k  b  V         ^^^^^Endoraed  and  used  by  the  best  Farmen  throughoat  the  conntry. 


The  Wecddr  has  oomo  to  staj  ; 
no  doubt  ftbout  that." 

T.  R.  TEURY. 
"  I  OAD  not  SCO  how  auy  progress- 
ivo  farmer  can  do  without  one." 

J.  S.  WOODWARD. 


"  A  secoud  TPar'fi  trial  ooDTliiOdI 
mc  more  tbuii  ever  of  its  valut.'' 

JOHN  GOULD. 
"  I(  fully  HupcrsedoB  the  hoe,  dotoi 
better  work  aod  too  times  as  fast." 

W.  I.  CHAMBRRLAIN. 


'  Thp  Woedcr  keeps  the  land  clean  and  mallow,  and  la  Just  what  I  bava 
I  been  wanting  for  years.  ■  WAIJ>0  P  BROWN. 
   ^  aend  for  Illustratftd  Pamphlet.  "The  Growth  and 

CutTUBK OF  Crops  "  Knapr.  Burrell  &  CO.,  General  Aqcnts,  Portland,  Ore. 
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SAN  JOSE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

MANUFACTUBEaS  OF 

San  Jose  Orchard  and  Vineyard  Cultivator 

AND 

San  Jose  Orchard  and  Vineyard  Trucks 


GOOSE-NECK  TRUCK    WITH  FRUIT  RACK. 


WRITE   FOB   OIROUL.ABS   AND  PRICES. 


SAN  JOSE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS.  SAN  JOSE.  CAL. 


HILL'S  IMPROVED 

Lightning  Baler. 

Capacity,  41  Tons  per  Day. 


AWARDED  FIRST   PREMIUM   BY  THE   CALIFORNIA  STATE  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY  FOR  1890  AND  1891. 


MULES 

VERSUS 

MEN. 


CALIFOPIA'S 
TRIUMPH. 


No  tramplns-  No  forklns  ttom  the  Stack.  No  oattlna  of  Stacks  NeoMaary.  Ton 
can  alt  at  a  hundred-foot  stack  and  bale  It  without  a  moTS.  It  makea  The  beat  bale  in 
the  market.  You  can  put  10  tons  in  a  oar.  The  forking  from  the  etaok  la  all  done  by  the 
boraes.  The  baler  oan  turn  out  more  hay  in  leaa  time  and  In  better  style  thao  any  other 
press. 

  MANUFACTURED  BY   

Pacific  Wheel  and  Carriage  Works, 

=^^^=  J.  F.  HILL,  Proprietor,  =^^^= 


New  Improved  Belt  Combined  Harvester 

"  PRINCE." 


Fctar-m  oars,  TaEtlsLo  INTotioo- 

You  who  contemplate  buying  Harvesters  this  year,  please  ezamine  the 


It  his  h\d  a  thorough  test,  having  cut  600  acres  In  two  weeks.  Size,  18  feet;  drawn  by  18  animal*.  It  iitarts 
easy  and  po8»c88es  light-running  qualities.  Having  two  6-foot  drive  wheels,  ZO  inoh  by  }-lnch  tires,  with  a  5-foot 
header  wheel,  readers  it  very  easy  of  operation. 

OUR  GLEANER  IS   ONE   OP  THE  BEST  MADE. 

This  machine  will  show  that  we  still  maintain  our  reputation  of  doing  what  we  do  well. 


SiocKTOH,  Cal.,  Nov.  8,  1892. 
Uksbbs.  Uattbsom  &  Williamson— Dear  Sirs:  I  have  run  your  "  New  Prince  Belt  Link  Hacbine,"  having 
Bnished  up  the  season  of  '01  with  it,  and  will  recommend  it  as  a  number  one  machine  In  every  respect.  As  for 
saving  and  cleaning  grain,  it  cannot  be  excelled.  I  also  particularly  recommend  it  for  its  iightnesa  of  draft, 
requiring  but  20  animals  to  draw  it,  that  being  the  number  we  used  Id  running  It  for  two  weeks,  mak'ng  an 
average  cf  35  acres  per  day.  FRANK  CORCORAN. 

TwsNTT-Six  Mils  Hcusb,  Sianislads  Codutt,  Feb.  20,  li9Z 
Hbssks.  Mattsson  4  Williamson— Gentlemen:   The  New  Improved  "  Prince  "  Combined  Harvester  I  purchased 
from  you  Ust  year  has  proved  one  of  the  best  harvesters  I  have  ever  used.  I  cut  ISOO  acres  in  35  days  with  22  head 
of  horses,  without  change  of  team  and  without  one  breakage  or  delay.    [Signed]  JOSEPH  MOLL. 


MATTESON  &  WILLIAMSON  MF'G  CO. 


STOCEZToasr,  c-a.il,. 


The"HOUSER" 


LEADS  ALL  OTHERS, 


Strongest  &  Most  Durable. 

Lightest  Draft  and   Most  Popular 
Machine  on  the  Coast. 


SEE  OUR  NEW  ANGLE  STEEL  SICKLE  BAR,  LAUFENBURG 
SHOE  AND  "STAR"  GLEANER  AND  NEW  ANGLE  HEADER. 


Office  and  Factories,  Nos.  1301  to  1323  J  St.,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 


SRNU   FOR  OIROUL&.a8. 


SEND   FOR  OIROULAJIS,  ADDRESS 

STOCKTON  O.  H.  &.  A.  WORKS 


Box  M. 
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THIS  COMPLKTB   KIT   OF  TOOM 

Oxxl-y  $25. 

Send  for  No.  16  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

TRDMAII,  HOOKER  &  CO.,  San  Francisco. 


BECK  FRUIT  EVAPORATOR 

This  unequaled  apparatut  Is  oonstructed  on  a  new  and 
novo!  principle,  by  wblch  its  capaci'jy  for  rapid  and  uni- 
form evaporation  of  fruit  is  attained  to  a  degree  that  is 
won>1erful.  It  creates  a  rapid  and  continuous  current  of 
hot  air  and  digtribatea  It  equally  and  uniformly  over 
every  portion  of  the  troit  surface,  carries  off  every  par- 
ticle of  moisture  as  fast  as  extracted  and  leaves  the  fruit 
bright  and  clear  and  of  excellent  flavor. 

Send  for  circulars.  Address 

T.  &  W.  A.  BECK, 

Watsonvllle. 


The  Best  Article  is  the  Cheapest. 

BUHACH 

IS  THE 

Best,  Purest  and  Most  Effective 
Insect  Powder  on  the  iVIarlcet. 


ITS 


B  hotels, 


INSfCT[XT[RMINATDR 


INTELUGENT  USE 
restaurants,  saloons, 
stores  and  offices  may  b*  kept  free 
from  all  troublesome  insects.  It  is 
now  regarded  as  a  necessity  in  most 
of  the  principal  hotels  In  the  United 
States,  and  wherever  it  has  been  in- 
troduced it  has  givpn  complete  sat- 
isfaction. Owing  to  an  increased 
production  of  Pyrethrum  flowers, 
from  which  this  valuable  article  is 
made,  and  their  Improved  facilities 
for  reducing  them  to  powder,  the  manufacturers  have 
this  season  made  a  material  reduction  in  their  prices. 
Send  your  orders  to  the 

BQbch  Producing  and  Uanufacturin;;  Co., 

STOCKTON  GAL. 


BEST    TREE  WASH. 

"Oreenbank"  S8  degrees  POWDERED  OAVSTIO 
ROI>A  (tests  99  •10  rer  cent)  recommended  by  the 
highest  authorities  In  the  State,  Also  Common  Caustic 
Soda  and  Potash,  etc.,  for  sale  by 

T.   W.  JACKSON  Si  CO.. 
Manufacturers'  Agents, 
104  Marle«»t.  Sr..  and  a  nnliromlA  Rt..  8.  F. 


Books  and  Stationery. 

Thf.  publishers  of  this  paper  will  fill  orders  for 
books,  statiunury,  etc.,  of  good  quality,  and  at  usual 
Sao  Franasco  prlges, 


THE  BEST 


-IS  THE>- 


DON'T  BUY 

— AN  — 

INFERIOR 
ARTICLE 

Because  it  is  mora 
profitable  to  some 
one  else. 


SQUIRREL  AND  GOPHER  EXTERMINATOR  I 

IN   1-LB.   AND  5-IiB.  CANS. 


GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION, 

SHIPPING  I  COMMISSION  HOUSE. 

OmCE,  108  DAVIS  STBEET.  SAN  FSANCISCO.  CAL 
Warehoaae  and  Wharf  at  Port  Costa. 


CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED. 

Money  advanced  on  Grain  In  Store  at  lowest  possible  rates  of  interest. 
Full  Cargoee  of  Wbeat  famished  Shippers  at  short  notice. 

ALSO  OKDBELS  FOS  GRAIN  BAGS,  Agricoltnral  Implementi,  Wagoni.  Grooeriea 
and  Merchandise  of  every  description  solicited. 

B.  VAN  HiVERT,  Manaffer.  A.  M.  BRLT,  Assistant  Manager. 


No  story  need  be  told  of  the  Cyclone  or  of  the  number  that  have  been  sold.  They  can  be  teen  working  in 
every  Inhabited  part  of  the  Pacific  Slope  whilst  hundreds  are  exported  every  year. 

The  Cyclone  mill  Is  not  an  experiment,  but  acknowledged  by  all  who  have  used  it  to  be  the  most  powerful  and 
durable  mill  on  the  market. 

It  is  simple  In  construction,  has  no  eogs  or  complicated  gearing  to  get  out  of  order.  Has  only  three  principal 
bearings,  heavily  babbited  boxes  and  self  oiling  apartments. 

The  wheel  and  vane  of  the  Cyclone  (which  are  the  most  durable  parts  of  any  solid  wheel  mill)  are  made  strong 
and  of  well  seasoned  wood  finished  with  the  best  lead  and  oil  which  neither  blister  in  the  sun  nor  is  consumed  by  ruat 

Send  for  Illuetrated  Catalogue  to 

Pacific  Manufacturing  Company, 

675  MISSION  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  C&L. 
Manufacturers  and  Jobbers  of  Windmills,  Pumps,  Tanks,  TUBULAR 
WELL  TOOLS.  Pipe,  Fittinsrs.  Etc..  Etc 


MPROVED  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

TOOL  COMPANY 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

Machinery  and  Information 
for  Irrigating  Plants 
of  All  Sizes. 

ESTIMATKS  OBEERFULIiT 
FUBNI&BKD. 

Address  Works,  FlTSt  &  StOVCnSOn  StS., 
SAN  FRANCISCO  CAL. 

Send  for  book  showing  cheap  irrigation,  mailed 
free. 


S.  W.  Corner  Kearny  and  Montgomery  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 

Tr—  Coach  to  and  From  the  Bouse.  J.  W.  BBOKIIB,  Proprietor. 


DALTON  BROS., 

Commission  Merci\ants 

 AKD  DIALIRS  IN  

CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON  PRODUCE, 

Green  and  Dried  Fruits, 
Grain,  Wool,  Hides,  Seans  and  Potatoes. 

Advances  made  on  Conalsnmenta. 
SOS  ft  310  Davl*  St.,         San  Frauoiico 

[F.  O.  Box  1886.] 
JVOonilgnments  Solicited. 


ALLISON,GRAY&CO. 

601 ,  603,  606.  607  &  609  Front  St., 
And  800  Washington  St,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

GrXS  n.  AT. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

GREEN  and  DRIED  FRUITS, 

POCI.TBT,£OaS,OABIE,OBAIN,PBODCOB 
AND  WOOL,. 


MOORE.  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

General  Commission  Merchants, 

SIO  CaUfornla  St.,  S.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Franclaco  Produce  Exchange, 


4VPersonaI  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal  advance! 
made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of  interest. 


WETMORE  BROTHERS. 

CommissioD  Merchants. 

GREEN  AND  DRIED  FRUIT,  NUTS, 
PRODUCE,  POULTRY,  EGGS, 
HIDES,  PELTS,  EIC. 

CONSIGNMENTS  SOLICITKD.    PROMPT  RETURNS. 

418,  416  &  417  Washlnvton  St., 
(P.  0.  Box  S09S.)  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


[laTABLIBBID  1864.) 

GEORGE  MORROW  *  CO., 

HAY  and  GRAIN 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

89  Clay  Street  and  28  Oozamerolal  Street 
8ah  FRAanaos,  Cai,. 
ttr  SHIPPING  0PJ)ER8  A  SFBOiALTT.^ 


SYELETH  ft  KASH, 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  Dealers  In  Fruit,  Produce,  Poultry,  Game,  Eggs 
Hides,  Pelts,  Tallow,  etc.,  422  Front  St.,  and  SSI,  KS 

326  and  227  Wbshineton  Rt.,  Ran  Frandsco. 


GRANGERS'  BANK 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 
SAN    FBANOISCO,  OAL. 

Incorporated  April,  18T4. 


^^^^ 

Anthorised  Capital  $1,000,000 

Capital  paid  op  and  BeserTe  Fund  800,000 
Dividends  paid  to  Stookliolders.. .  780,000 

OFFICERS. 

A.  D.  LOGAN  President 

I.  C.  STEELE  Vice-President 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIEB  Cashier  and  Manager 

FRANK  MoMULLKN  Secretary 

General  Banking.  Deposits  received.  Gold  and  Silver. 
Bills  of  Exobang>>  bought  and  sold.  Loans  On  wheat  and 
eoDntry  produce  a  specialty. 

Jannarv  1.  A  HONTPELLTRR.  Ifanatrer. 

JAMES  U.  HAVEN.  THOMAS  E.  HAVEN, 

Notary  Publio. 

HAVEN  &  HAVEN, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELORS  AT  LAW, 

No.  580  California  Street, 

Telephone  No.  17««.  SAN  FBANCIRCO.  OAL, 

llfPI  I  eiippi  |FClHi:£i.M'"««'.ea*o« 

■III  LI    I    OUriLI  1.0  Mining,  Dltohlna,  Pump. 

■  ■      ^  ""The  American  Well  Works,  Aurora.lll. 
11-13 S.Caiiai,St.,CHICAGO,ILL.  I  . 
BbH  Stwkt.  DALLAS.  TBXAS-  f  "™"'* 
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Market  Review. 


Sax  Feakctsco,  June  1, 1892. 

The  week's  bnsiuess  was  interrupted  by  a  two 
day's  holiday,  Irom  which,  at  this  writing,  it  has 
not  lully  recovered.  Clear  skies  and  warm  weather 
are  now  the  characterizing  features  of  the  weather, 
which  come  ai  an  opportune  time  for  maturing 
crops.  The  crops  of  ah  liinds,  cereal,  fruit  and  hay, 
are  more  spotted  this  year  than  belore  known,  which 
makes  it  difflcnlt  to  form  even  a  lair  estimate  of  the 
probable  aggregate  outturn.  The  quality,  as  a  rule, 
will  average  much  better  than  was  expected  two 
months  ago.  Money  continues  in  liberal  supply. 
There  is  a  steady  growth  of  confidence  not  only  on 
this  coast  but  at  the  East  and  also  abroad.  With 
confidence  fully  restored,  the  markets  should  show 
more  activity. 

Foreign  Grain  Review. 

London,  May  30.— Mark  Lane  Express  says  :  En- 
glish wheats  are  6d  lower,  sales  are  moderate. 
Stocks  of  wheat  and  flour  in  Great  Britain  aggregate 
2.700,000  quarters.  The  American  supply  is  esti- 
mated at  3,826.000  quarters.  Last  year  they  were  re- 
spectively 1,431,000  and  2,257,000  This  diflerence 
causes  weakness.  Foreign  wheats  have  also  dropped 
6d.  California  is  readily  taken  at  364.  Corn  is  lirm. 
Prices  at  Liverpool  have  risen  Id.  Rarley  and  oats 
are  3d  lower.  At  to-day's  market  Euglisb  and  for- 
eign wheats  were  6d  lower;  corn  was  6d  dearer. 


Grain  Futures. 


Liverpool. 

The  foUowing  are  tbe  closing  prices  paid  for  wheat  options 
per  ctl.  for  the  past  week: 

May.     June    July.     Aug.  Sept. 

Thursday   6s081d  esOSjd  6sUHid  fslOJd  Bsliid 

Friday  BsCSi'd  6s09  d  6309id  BslOid  6sll  d 

Saturday   tisCS  d  bsOtJd  631 9Jd   Ssliid  6sll  d 

Monday   6s08id   63C85d  6slCtd    bslCja  eslljd 

Tuesday   63  »id   63O9  d   6slu  d  6sll  d  eslljd 

The  following  are  the  prices  for  California  cargoes  for  oif 
coast,  nearly  due  and  prompt  shipments  for  ^be  past  week. 

Market 

O.  O.     P.  S.     N.  D.     for  P  S.  Weather. 
Thi\r8day .  .StiaOd    35391    SSsSd         Quie'er.  Favorable 

Friday  SSsCd    35E9d    36s9d        Quiet        Very  warm. 

Saturday..  36s0d     35s9d    SisSd       Easier.  Brilliant. 
Monday....  35s9d     35s9d    3589d       Quiet.  Fine. 
Tue»day....35s9i    Sos'Jd    35s9d       Flat.  Fine. 
To-day  s  cablegram  is  as  follows: 

Liverpool.  June  1. — Wheat  — Quiet  but  steady;  Cali- 
fornia spot  lots,  73  3d;  off  coast,  353  3d(g3°s  6d;  just  ship- 
ped, 358  6d;  nearly  due,  355  6d;  cargoes  olf  coast,  down- 
ward tendency;  on  passage,  rather  easier;  Mark  Lane 
wheat,  torn  easier. 

New  York. 

The  foUowing  shows  the  closing  prices  of  wheat  for  the 
past  week: 

Day.  May  June  July  Aug 

Thursday   1514   151!,     l:2i  151i 

Friday   1514   Ibli     152i  151* 

Saturday    

Monday  

Tuesday   1525   151      152i  1514 

The  fol'owing  are  to-days'  telegram; 

New  York.  June  1. -Wheat— 9J4C  for  June,  91J  for 
Julr,  91ic  for  August,  90Sc  tor  (September,  and  93Jo  for 
December. 

Chicaoo,  June  L-Wheat— 831  for  July  and  825  for 
September. 

San  Francisco. 

WHEAT. 

Buyer  Season.  Buyer  Aug.   Seller  1892. 

Thnraday  142}     1424     142      Hi      139J  139i 

Friday   1394  1394 

Saturday   — 

Monday  

Tuesday   138|  138J 

The  following  are  to-day's  recorded  sales  on  Call: 
Morning  Informal  Seasion.— Wheat-Seller  1892,  200  touf, 
$1.3.-J^ctl.  Kegular  Session— Seller  189?,  500  tons,  $1.38; 
1000,  $1.38i.  Buyer  August,  IbO  tons,  UlAl;  9UU,  $l.4(^. 
Augnst,  IOm  tons.  $1.4U.  Buyer  September,  lUU  tons,  $1.41. 
September,  100  tuns,  $1.39$  $  ctL  Afternoon  Session— 
Seller  1892.  400  tons,  $1.38;  9.0,  $1.38i  Buyer  Sepiember, 
100  tons,  il.iUl  ¥  ctl. 

BARLEY. 
Buyer  Season.   Seller  1892.  December. 
H.        L.         H.      L.         H.  L. 

Thursday  '3T       955      *95}  95   

Friday  *96i      9t>       'Vii  955   

Saturday    

Monday  

Tuesday   *9?}  965   

•New  Crop 

Tbe  following  are  to-days'  recorded  sales  on  Oall. 

Regular  Session  — Seller  1892,  new,  700  tons,  95c;  300,  95Jc; 
lOl',  beic^ctl.  Afternoon  Session— Seller  J8j2,  new,  lOU 
tons,  95}c.   December,  100  tons,  995c;  100.  99Jc  ?i  ctl. 

Markets  by  Telegraph. 

Russia  Grain  Crop. 
St.  Pbtbbsbcbo,  May  31.— The  Imperial  Economic 
Society  reports  that  the  protracted  drought  has 
caused  serious  damage  to  grass,  and  there  Is  damage 
to  crops  In  every  province.  Farmers  are  complaining 
of  a  lack  of  pasturage.  The  society  recommends  the 
storage  of  grain  and  lodder. 

Eastern  Wool  Markets. 
New  York,  May  il.—BradUreefg  says :  The  light 
■tocks  of  domestic  wools  in  all  markets  necessitate 
buying  on  the  part  of  manufdCture's.  New  wools 
from  the  Western  States  come  forward  slowly. 
Tboke  from  Wyoming  and  Uiah  are  said  to  be 
heavy  and  short  staple.  The  season  is  backward 
owing  to  the  unfavorable  weather,  which  prevented 
shearing.  The  prices  paid  in  these  States  are  as 
high  a«  tho«e  of  a  year  ago.  The  receipts  of  Texas 
and  (;aliloinia  wools  are  increasing.  New  wools 
from  Ohio  and  Michigan  have  not  a.s  yet  come  for- 
ward. '1  he  stocks  in  the  East  are  about  exhausted, 
and  whatever  lo< 8  remain  are  held  at  an  advance. 
Pulled  wools  still  meet  with  a  fair  demand,  but  the 
sales  are  nut  as  large  as  they  were  two  weeks  ago, 
because  there  is  not  the  wool  to  choose  from.  Prices 
remain  about  the  same.  Australian  woois  are  meet 
Ing  with  good  demand,  but  the  supply  is  not  large, 
and  for  choice  lots  dealers  are  asking  an  advance. 
The  next  London  sales  open  on  June  14th.  Dealers 
expect  that  the  advance  made  at  the  last  sales  will 
be  maintained.  Conditions  are  not  favorable  for 
heavy  purchases  for  this  country.  Carpet  wools  are 
less  actlvB  and  prices  are  not  as  firm  as  a  week  ago. 

Nrw  York,  *iay  30.— The  market  seems  fairly 
started.  Attendance  Is  good  at  all  seaboard  places, 
and  there  Is  a  noticeable  deoarture  of  operators  for 
the  Interior.  There  Is  no  speculative  tenffeucy,  as  It 
to  well  believed  that  manufacturers  will  not  respond 
to  any  sudden  demand,  or  even  attempt  to  force 
prices  In  the  face  of  their  pending  contracts  and 
▼entaresin  goods.  It  may  besaid  that  full  late  prices 
are  paid  without  reluctance  (or  an  ofleilngthat  has 
no  marked  attraction,!  and  this  may  develop  Into  at 
least  fractionally  better  figures  when  qualities  stimu- 
lat«!  compeillloii.  Hales  at  New  York,  .029.000  pounds 
domestic.  Philadelphia  repr>rtsfirm  at  old  price,  and 
lack  of  stock  for  trading.  Boston  sold  1,926,2C0  lbs. 
domestic. 

Eastern  Canned  Fruit  Markets. 

Nbw  York,  May  29. — (Janned  irults  have  a  favor- 
ablf)  outlo<jk,  helped  by  the  pretty  generally  con- 
ceded likelihood  of  reduced  crops  ihU  summer, 


while  the  spring  washouts  at  many  points  have  In- 
jured chances  of  production.   Opening  coast  prices 
for  txtras  are  met  to  a  moderate  extent.  Siandards 
show  no  shrinkage  from  the  last  reported  list. 
Eastern  Dried  Fruit  Markets. 

Nbw  York,  May  30.— No  peaches  remain.  Prunes 
are  scarce  and  higher  from  second  hands;  fifties, 
10>^c;  sixties,  9J^c;  seventies,  9c;  eighties,  8>^c; 
nineties,  7%c.  Gray  lots  hard  to  sell.  Raisins  re- 
tain good  i^aie.  Closing  prices  were  fine.  Bags  ad- 
vanced. Eight  hundred  boxes  even,  good  quality 
layers  sold  at  8130;  2000,  including  >-eal  brand,  $1; 
common  to  fair  layers  were  offered  at  $1@1.'20;  looo 
three-crown  bags  sold  at  3%@4c,  good  order;  2Xc  for 
damp;  prime  to  extra  now  quoted  at  4>^@5c.  Apri- 
cots are  scarce.  Buyers  have  to  replenish  from  sec- 
ond hands  and  from  lots  that  Philadelphia  will  spare. 
Any  decent  marks  9@10}^c. 

Chicago,  May  31  —California  Dried  Fruits— Out- 
side of  the  market  for  raisins,  supplies  are  lound  to 
be  very  light,  and  quite  a  firm  feeling  prevails  for 
good  qualities  of  prunes,  peaches  and  apricots,  but 
of  raisins  there  is  a  good  supply,  and  under  moderate 
demand  rule  steady  but  no  better. 

California  Fruit  East. 

New  York,  May  30.— Express  cherries  sold  at  83@ 
4  50  per  box,  good  to  best;  82.25  in  poor  order.  The 
first  small  springle  apricots  brought  $2®2.50. 

Chicago,  May  31.— Cherries— Hule  easy  and  Ihe 
demand  is  tame;  arrivals  were  small;  boxes,  8@lij 
ft)s,  white,  choice,  81.60@2;  off  stock,  8L25;  black, 
choice,  S1.75@2.'25;  ofiF  stock,  8.60@1.50.  Apricots- 
Are  ruling  quiet;  half  crates,  82  50@2.75 

New  York,  May  31.— Four  years  ago  1,000,000 
pounds  of  California  fruit  was  the  annual  amount 
sold  in  New  York.  Last  year  7,000,000  pounds  found 
purchasers  here,  and  this  year,  a  fruit  auctioneer 
who  has  just  returned  from  a  fou!  months'  stay  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  says,  the  amount  of  fruit  sent  to 
New  York  to  be  sold  will  be  20,000,000  pounds.  From 
this  time  on  the  fruits  from  the  Pacific  Coast  will  be 
shipped  to  the  East  in  less  time  than  was  dreamed 
of  a  few  years  ago.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  in  three 
years  the  production  in  prunes  and  raisins  in  Califor- 
ma  will  be  enough  to  sup,'ly  America  and  preclude 
importations  altogether.  Last  year  14  days  was  the 
average  time  in  transit  from  California,  and  redu- 
cing the  time  to  seven  davs makes  the  probability  of 
landing  fruit  here  in  perfect  condition  unquestioned. 
In  this  event  $500,000  can  be  saved  to  growers  yearly 
over  what  has  been  realized  in  the  past.  England 
has  been  made  an  outlet,  possible  for  green  fruit,  al- 
ready, by  placing  refrigerating  boxes  on  board  the 
fast  steamers,  an  ex  Lcrimint  that  has  been  recently 
tried  with  considerable  success. 

Eastern  Hop  Markets. 

New  YoRk,  May  30  —Feeling  for  choice  Pacifies  is 
unchanged.  No  important  trading.  All  brewers  fill 
moderate  wants  from  under  grades.  Bather  more 
activity  in  options  at  better  bids.  A  closing  sale  of 
prime  California,  July,  was  at  26%c. 

Miscellaneous. 

New  York,  May  30.— Lima  beans  are  firm  at  81.75 
per  bushel  spot.  Appreciation  of  this  valuable  coast 
product  is  commendably  increasing.  Mustard  seed, 
unchanged. 

General  Remarks  and  Statistics. 


Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  of  produce  at  this  port  for  7  days  ending  May 
30,  '92,  were  as  follows : 

...  4.661 


Flour,  qr.  sks  31.813 

Wheat,  ctls   92,667 

Barley,    '•    8,078 

Rye,       "    626 

Oats,       "    532 

Corn.      '•    2,194 

•Butter,  •'    1,318 

do   bxs    1,126 

do  hbls    i 

do  kegs    15 

do  tubs    191 

do  i  bis    276 

t  Cheese,  ctls   85fi 

do     bxs   122 

Eggs,    doz   40,200 

do      "  Eastern   43,060 

Beans,  sks   6,324 

Potatoes,  sks   14,623 

Onions,  "   

Uverl'd,  239  ctls. 


Bran.       sks  . . , 

Buckwheat  "  

Middlings    "   1,703 

Chicory,  bbls    100 

Hops       "    14 

Wool.       "    2,684 

Hay,      too    1,518 

Straw,     "    90 

Wine,  gals   216,79j 


Brandy. 

Raisins,  bxs   

Honey,  cs   

Peanuts, sks   

Walnuts  '•   

Almouds "   

Mustard  "   

Flax  "   

Popcorn   

4,4l0lBroom  corn,  bbls. 
t  Overland, ....  ctls. 


10,600 
104 


Receipts  Outside  of  California. 

The  receipts  of  certain  articles  of  produce  from  Oregon, 
Washington  and  other  distant  points  compare  as  follows . 

July  1,  '9j  to  July  1,  '91  to 
May  23. '91.     May  21, '92. 

Flour,  }  sks   361,999  414.457 

Wheat,  ctls   1,371,926  1,280,415 

Barley,    "    269,912  55,602 

Oats,      "      347,SS2  419,183 

Wool,  bales    6.409  7,383 

Hops,     "    458  431 

Rye,  sks   210  3,498 

Potatoes  sks   100,687  137,742 

Grain  in  Call  Board  Warehouses. 

G.  A.  Abel,  Grain  Inspector  of  the  San  Francisco 
Produce  Exchange  Call  Board  Association,  reports 
the  stock  of  grain  In  city  warehouses  on  May  31st  as 
follows: 

Feb.  29.   Mar,  31.   Apr.  30.   May  31. 

Wheat,  tons   1,068        2,182       2  475  2,925 

Barley  13  837       12,718      10,978  8,776 

Oats   3,709        2,656        2,097         1  688 

Corn   2,564         1,893        2.091  1,860 

The  quantity  of  wheat  in  the  warehouses  at  Port 
Costa  on  the  81st  was  15,472  tons,  and  at  Stockton 
24  210  tons,  making  a  total  of  42,607  tons  in  all  Call 
Board  warehouses,  a  decrease  of  9,976  tons  during  the 
month  of  May.  A  year  ago  the  Call  Board  warehouses 
held  38,070  tons,  of  which  23,067  tons  were  at  Port 
Costa  and  13,195  tons  at  Stockton. 

Washington  Hop  Notes. 

Puyallup  Citizen.- Roderick  McDonald  who  came 
from  Bucoda,  Monday,  reports  a  general  increase  of 
acreage  in  that  locality.  Marion  Ogle  will  Increase 
his  ten-acre  yard.  Miss  Sumner  will  increase  her 
six-acre  yard  to  ten  acres,  and  Mrs  M.  A.  ahead  will 
add  several  acres  to  her  eight,  acres.  President  of 
the  Slate  Board  of  Horticulture,  Henry  Bucey,  ex- 
amined many  yards  and  rei^orted  finding  lice  upon 
the  vines  at  the  outskirts  of  the  yards  and  the  strag- 
gling vines  which  grow  at  a  distance  from  the  plan- 
tation. In  the  yards  he  did  not  find  any  but  ob- 
served many  ladybugs  throughout  the  vines.  He  re- 
commends the  destruction  of  all  straggling  vines  and 
an  Immediate  and  concerted  action.  He  is  of  the 
opinion  that  buildings  and  fences  are  places  pecul- 
iarly favorable  to  hybernating  the  lice.  He  says 
that.  If  the  ladybugs  are  as  thick  over  the  district  as 
they  are  about  Piiyallnp  that  they  will  make  great 
Inroads  upon  the  lice,  tie  does  not  think  that 
spraying  is  liable  to  kill  these  lice-destroying  in- 
sects, as  they  are  carniverous  and  are  not  a  parasite 
of  the  hop-vine  and  are  moreover  provided  with 
wings  that  will  enable  them  to  fly  away  from  the 
dangers  of  the  spraying  machines.  From  all  over 
Western  Washington  reports  come  in  of  the  appear- 
ance of  lice,  but  though  they  seem  to  be  everywhere 
in  numbers  which  as  yet  do  no  material  dam- 
age, presage,  nevertheless,  an  almost  certain  invasion 
later  on.  iheinfeRted  condition  of  the  outside  rows 
of  hops  which  gave  an  impetus  to  the  general  rumor 
of  a  few  weeks  ago  to  the  ( fit  ct  that  the  yards  were 
reeking  with  the  aphis- does  not  seem  to  be  an  indi- 
cation of  the  condition  In  the  Interior  of  the  yards 
where  but  few  lice  are  to  be  found.  The  lice  have 
made  their  appearance  on  the  Skagit  and  reports 
from  Lewis  county  say  that  they  are  there  also.  E. 


C.  Merrill  received  a  letter  from  the  foreman  of  his 
Oregon  ranch  yesterday  In  which  it  was  s'ated  that 
theie  were  no  lice  to  be  found  about  Independence 
as  yet,  though  about  Buena  Vista  the  yards  are  pretty 
generally  Infested.  The  vines  are  going  up  the 
poles  at  a  pretty  lively  rate,  and  a  few  may  be  found 
In  the  advanced  yards  which  would  measure  from 
five  to  eight  feet. 

Cereals. 

The  last  official  Hungarian  report  stated  that  the 
crops  generally  deteriorated  In  April,  owing  to  un- 
favorable weather  conditions.  Beerbohm  Siiys  that 
the  wheat  crop  is  very  backward,  not  only  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  but  In  France.  In  Germany 
favorable  weather  was  desired,  but  there  were  no 
specific  complaints.  The  consumption  of  wheat  in 
the  United  itlngdom  for  the  coming  season,  exclu- 
sive of  seed,  is  estimated  at  216,000,000  bushels.  The 
consumption  during  the  summer  mouths  is  10,800,000 
bushels  a  month  or  4,200,00ij  a  week.  Regarding  the 
appearance  of  the  growing  crop  in  Russia,  the  St. 
Petersburg  Itourse  Gazette  says  that  the  daily  infor- 
mation is  that  tbe  crospectsof  both  sonngand  winter 
have  improved.  The  weather  conditions  have  been 
favorable,  and  spring  sowings  have  miide  good  prog- 
ress. The  London  Millerr  Gazette  says  that  the 
stock  of  foreign  wheat  now  on  hand  in  France  Is 
equal  to  about  20  000,000  bushels  and  It  is  believed 
that  the  imports  for  the  entire  season  will  foot  up  a 
total  of  about  104  000,000  bushels  The  prospects  for 
the  growing  crop  indicate  that  the  total  requirements 
for  the  coming  year  will  be  about  half  of  what  they 
have  been  in  the  past. 

New  York  mail  advices.  May  25.  The  planting  of 
corn  has  been  so  much  delayed  that  it  is  no  w  generally 
thought  that  the  area  will  be  reduced  considerably 
and  corn  planted  at  this  period  of  the  year  is  likely 
to  be  caught  by  a  September  frost.  The  foreign  mar- 
kets were  firm  on  corn,  showing  quite  a  disposition 
to  follow  the  advance  here.  /»n  announcement 
comes  from  Servia  that  the  export  duty  on  all  kinds 
ol  cereals  will  be  reduced  from  one  franc  per  100 
kilos  to  30  centimes.  The  total  shipments  of  wheat 
from  India  since  April  1,  have  been  8,340,000  bushels, 
against  7,280,000  bushels  for  the  corresponding  lime 
last  year.  The  advices  from  the  Argentine  are  that 
total  sbifiments  of  wheat  for  the  quarter  ended 
March  31  wtre  113,873  tons  of  wheat  and  :i,734  tons  of 
corn.  The  Milwaukee  Sentinel  says  that  there  was 
no  improvement  in  the  spring  wheat  situation  up  to 
the  close  of  last  week.  May  2i.  Not  more  than  50  per 
cent  of  the  area  was  teeded  north  of  the  line  of  the 
Northern  Pacific,  and  probably  very  litile  more 
would  be  seeded.  Under  date  of  May  10  the  infor- 
mation given  out  by  the  Russian  Minister  of  Finance 
was  favorable  for  the  winter  grain  crop  in  Poland, 
the  Baltic  Provinces,  the  Northwest,  Sjuthwest  and 
Central  Provinces.  Tbe  south  and  southeast  were 
less  favorable,  and  the  vegetation  in  the  north  and 
east  is  reported  very  backward.  Of  the  enormous 
exports  of  wheat  from  the  United  States  tor  the  ten 
moutns  ended  April  30  of  133,410  000  bushels,  more 
than  one-third,  or  50,290,000  b..8hels,  were  from  New 
York. 

The  official  report  of  the  Italian  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture says  that  the  cold  weather  has  arrested  the 
growth  of  vegetation,  but  the  impairment  is  by  no 
means  general.  The  condition  ol  wheat  is  good,  and 
planting  of  corn  is  in  active  operation.  Dornbusch 
says  that  it  is  slowly  being  comprehended  that  no 
country  excepting  California  has  the  promise,  much 
less  the  likelihood,  of  a  good  wheat  crop.  The  quan- 
tity on  passage  has  absorbed  rapidly  for  Continent 
account,  France  and  Germany  taking  more  than 
one-half  the  cargoes  coming  forward  for  orders.  The 
Iowa  crop  bulletin  says  that  crop  conditions  have  be- 
come serious  in  certain  portions  of  the  State.  Oats 
and  small  grain  on  high  ground  are  doing  nicely, 
bnt  on  low  ground  the  crops  are  in  unfavorable 
shape.  The  Michigan  report  states  that  the  crops 
are  backward,  but  not  seriously  damaged  excepting 
on  low  ground.  Two  weeks  of  good  weather  would 
make  a  great  change.  The  Indiana  report  says  that 
farmers  and  merchants  are  becoming  anxious  about 
the  delay  in  corn-planting,  but  wheat,  oats  and  grass 
are  promising  nicely. 

London  cables  of  May  31st  report  as  follows : 
Wheat  and  flour  on  passage  to  United  Kingdom, 
2,763,000  qrs.;  Continent,  984,000  Imports  of  wheat 
into  the  United  Kingdom  during  the"  past  week, 
357,000  qrs.;  flour,  221,000  bbls. 

In  the  local  wheat  market  trading  is  of  a  bearish 
character.  It  looks  now  at  if  the  rings  are  pursuing 
their  old  tacdcs  of  hammering  down,  on  Call,  the 
markets  for  futures  to  enable  them  to  enter  the  new 
crop  season  on  a  low  range  of  values.  In  this  they 
have  been  largely  assisted  by  speculatve  holders 
(farmers  and  others)  throwing  their  old  grain  on  the 
market.  With  more  sellers  than  buyers,  the  latter 
had  the  whip  handle,  which  they  were  not  slow  in 
using.  Buying  cheaper,  they  broke  the  demand 
markets  abroad  by  offering  cargoes  for  shipment  at 
lower  figures.  There  is  nothing,  so  far  as  we  know, 
to  justify  present  low  quotations,  but  there  is  much 
to  warrant  better  prices,  and  which  will  certainly 
be  realized  before  the  summer  months  pass. 

Crop  advices  are  of  a  most  favorable  character  in 
this  State,  Oregon  and  Washington.  The  wheat  out- 
turn in  this  State  wiU  probably  be  fully  1,500,000 
tons,  while  up  north  it  will  be  fully  10  per  cent  more 
than  was  harvested  in  1891.  The  barley  crop  will 
also  be  larger,  but  the  oat  crop  will  probably  be  less. 

Persistent  hammering  ol  barley  futures  on  Call  has 
caused  spot  barley  to  sell  at  lower  figures.  Receipts 
aie  light.  The  demand  is  not  so  free,  owing  to  mill- 
ers not  taking  so  much.  The  falling  off  in  the  de- 
mand from  millers  is  due  to  a  lessened  call  for 
ground  feed  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  also  from 
home  feeders.  Buyers  of  feed  barley  appear  disposed 
to  let  the  market  take  care  of  itself  until  new  begins 
to  put  in  an  appearance.  Brewing  barley  is  scarce 
and  wanted,  but  malsters  do  not  appear  disposed  to 
bid  up,  but  on  the  contrary,  they  try  hard  to  get  con- 
cessions. 

Oats  are  steady  at  full  figures,  notwithstanding  the 
near  approach  of  new  crop  season.  Feeders  will  for 
some  time  to  come  give  preference  to  old  oats,  and 
therefore  while  the  latter  will  hold  to  firm  prices, 
new  crop  receipts  will  sell  at  a  lower  range. 

Corn  IS  steady.  Trading  is  light.  Receipts  are 
only  lair.  The  supply  in  this  State  is  light.  Unfa- 
vorable advices  regarding  crops  in  the  Central  States 
are  in  favor  of  holders. 

Rye  is  dull  and  weak. 

From  the  summary  statement  of  the  Imports  and 
exports  of  the  United  Stales  for  the  nine  months  end- 
ing March  31,  1892,  compared  with  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  1891.  we  tabulate  the  following  quan- 
tities and  values  of  breadstuffs  exported: 

Barley,  bnsh   2,402,125  405.685 

Bread,  lbs   10,791,52-2  11,857.803 

Corn,  bush   57,675.367      24  233,683 

Cornmeal,  bbls   212.126  251,804 

Oats,  bush   7,213,015  895,6=>5 

Oatmeal,  lbs   18  430  673  6,668.075 

Rye,  bush   10,375,772  322,912 

Rye  flour,  bbls   3  941  3  322 

Wheat,  bush  128.347,897      36,688  707 

Wheal  flour,  bbls   ll,529,4-25  8,431,838 

The  above  affords  an  interesting  study  in  showing 
the  remarkable  resources  of  this  country  in  meeting 
any  unexpected  scarcity  in  breadstuflTs  of  European 
countries. 

Feedstuff. 

There  is  a  lessened  call  for  ground  barley,  owing  to 
a  falling  off  in  the  export  demand.  Bran  and  mid- 
dlings are  fairly  steady,  as  is  feed  meal.  Feeders  are 
not  buying  beyond  immediate  requirement,  believ- 
ing that  with  the  new  crop  season  for  cereals,  lower 
prices  will  obtain. 

Hay,  contrary  to  general  belief,  rales  steady.  Re- 
ceipts are  fair.  Haying  Is  in  active  operation  in  all 


parts  of  the  State,  and  It  Is  only  reasonable  to  'con- 
clude that  selling  offers  will  soon  be  on  an  enlarged 
scale;  but  whether  farmers  will  be  willing  to  a':cept 
much  lower  figures  remaini  to  be  seen.  It  now  looks 
as  if  choice,  well  cured  hay  will  command  fuil  prices. 

Dairy  Produce. 

Butter  Is  weak  at  slightly  lower  prices.  Receipts 
are  free,  while  the  warm  weather  Is  against  its  being 
kept  In  slock  for  buvers.  This  necessitates  the  hunt- 
ing up  of  buyers.  Eastern  butter  is  coming  In  fairly 
free.  The  output  of  the  dairies  east  of  the  Rocky 
mountains.  It  Is  expected,  will  be  considerably  larger 
than  it  was  in  last  year 

Cheese  Is  still  weak  under  Iree  receipts  and  only  a 
fair  demand.  The  grade  this  year  shows  a  uniform 
quality,  which  Is  in  favor  of  producing  an  enlarged 
demand. 

Strictly  choice  fresh-laid  eggs  are  wanted,  for 
whicQ  as  high  as  23  to  21  cents  can  t>e  secured. 
Warmer  weather  makes  a  wider  range  in  values. 

Vegretables. 

Warmer  weather  and  clearer  skies  are  caosing 
more  liberal  receipts  of  garden  stuff.  Peas  are  very 
weak  at  lower  quotations,  string  beans  are  barely 
steady,  asparagus  is  hard  to  self  owing  to  free  re- 
ceipts, and  canuers  being  out  of  the  market.  Bummer 
squash  is  slowly  shading.  Tomatoes  continue  to  come 
from  Los  Anueies;  the  boxes  are  small. 

Quotations  for  olu  onions  are  withdrawn.  New 
onions  are  coming  in  quite  freely;  the  belter  keepers 
command  outside  quotations. 

O.d  potatoes  are  nard  to  sell.  Even  the  best  Orf  gon 
Burbanks  do  not  fetch  more  than  85  cents  per  100 
pounds  New  potatoes  advanced  siighlly,  but  yester- 
day prices  gave  way,  and  to-uay  the  market  is  weak. 
The  Southern  part  of  the  State  Is  in  the  market  as 
sellers  for  overland  shipments,  which  Is  against  the 
market  in  this  city.  The  home  trade  gives  boxed  po- 
tatoes preference. 

Fruit. 

The  market,  outside  of  strawberries,  is  slowly  sink- 
ing for  early  fruits.  Cherries  are  coming  in  freely, 
and  sell  at  lower  prices.  Heavy  shipments  overland 
are  being  made,  canners  bought  some  to-day.  Black 
sell  at  4  cents  and  white  at  6  cents  to  canners  and 
shippers.  The  fruit  is  larger  and  belter.  Apricoto 
are  lower.  The  quality  is  sligbtly  better,  a  few 
Royals  are  coming  in.  Gooseberries  are  steady.  Cur- 
rants are  weaker.  Canners'  views  are  below  sellers'. 
It  is  said  that  San  Leandro  growers  have  combined 
not  to  sell  below  85.50  here.  Cherry  plums  are 
weaker. 

Snippers  and  canners  bid  as  follows:  Cherries, 
black,  4  cts.  perlb.;  white.  6  cts.  per  lb.;  apricots, 
825  to  835  per  ton;  peaches,  820  to  $40  per  ton.  Driers 
are  bidding  835  to  $50  per  ton  for  French  prunes. 

In  dried  fruits  there  is  njthing  new  to  report. 
Stocks  are  Ught,  as  is  the  demand.  'Tne  saiae  re 
marks  are  applicable  to  raisins. 

Live  Stock. 

Warm  weather  is  against  the  market  for  bullocks; 
but  as  the  offerings  are  light,  prices  are  no  lower. 
Mutton  sheep  meci.  with  a  gotxl  demand  at  current 
quotations.  Hogs  are  slightly  weaker  for  medium  to 
heavy,  but  block  hogs  are  steady.  Calves  are  firm. 
Wool. 

With  a  broken  week,  trading  has  been  light.  Re- 
ceipts have  increased.  While  buyers  report  a  fairly 
active  inquiry  at  the  East,  yet  they  claim  that  miin- 
ufacturers  are  not  willing  to  advance  bids  except  for 
a  desirable  con?ignment  to  meet  a  special  and  ur- 
gent want.  It  is  said  that  the  wool  coming  from  the 
northern  counties  shows  a  decided  improvement  over 
that  received  in  last  year. 

Miscellaneous. 

From  reliable  advices  up  to  Jtme  1,  the  following  sum- 
mary tonnage  movement  is  compiled: 

In  port— > 
18j2.  1891. 


^— On  the  way-^ 

1892. 

1891. 

.257,832 

341,441 

,  16.i64 

17,111 

12,203 

22.096 

32.103 

....  16,?85 

31,815 

318,987 

434,681 

•1143,338 
2,003 


16,756 


55,043 


ll3.3 


J 


162.697  68.355 
•Engaged  for  wheat,  1892.  17,170;  1891,  34.809  tFoi  new 
crop  loading,  16,759. 

Tne  statistics  of  produce  exports  from  this  port  from 
July  1st  to  May  25tb,  compiled  from  tbe  moat  reliable 
sources  aggregate  as  follows: 

1891-92.  1893-91. 

Wheat,  ctls  12,580,007  12,982  290 

Flour,  bbls   1,014,907  1,113  724 

Barley,  ctls   1,103,376  305,933 

Hens  and  roosters  are  steady  at  firm  prices.  Spring 
chickens  are  higher.   Other  fowls  are  steady. 

Hops  are  firm  for  old.  It  Is  said  that  '25  to  30  cts. 
can  be  readily  obtained  for  good  to  extra.  For  new 
crop,  buyers  bid  16  to  18  cents  per  lb.  It  is  said  that 
some  damage  is  done  to  one  or  more  hop  yards  in 
Yolo  by  high  water. 

Beans  are  steady.  The  new  crop  wUI  not  be  as 
large  as  was  that  in  1891. 

Grain  bags  are  weaker  under  freer  offers  by  out- 
side holders. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

Oholce  selected.  In  good  pacugee,  fetch  an  advauoe  on  the 
quotations,  while  verr  poot  grades  sell  lees  than  the  lower 
quotations.  Wednesday,  June  1,  18S2. 

Limes,  Mex  ....  7  00  @  8  50 

Do  Cal   —  (a  — 

Lemons,  box...,     50  @  3  50 

Do  Sicily   5  00  @  — 

Oranges,  Seed- 
lings 

Redlands  2  £0  @  3  00 

Ri?er=ide  1  50  @  2  50 

Los  Angeles..  1  50  @  2  00 
Do  Navels — 

Redl  nds          4  00  @  5  00 

Los  Angeles..  2  50  @  3  00 

Riverside          3  00  (<«  4  OD 

Duarce   3  (3  4  00 


sell  at  a  decline  of  $l(g$l  50 
per  box  on  the  above  quota- 
tions. 

Strawberries,  per  chest— 
Longworth...  7  OJ  (815  00 
Sharpness....  5  00  @  8  00 

Gooseberries,  ^ 

pound   2  (8  3: 

Large  do   4  @  5 

Raspberries,  dr.     65  «  1  00 


Peaches,  box. . . 
Cherry  Plum.dr 
Figs,  Aiizona.tb 


65  (»  1 
45  @  ■ 


Apricots,  Prin- 

gles,  pr  box.. 

50 

@ 

75 

Royal,  pr  box 

1  00 

@  1 

50 

Cherries,  box 

40 

@ 

6D 

Red  

30 

<S? 
@ 

50 

White  

40 

60 

(a  1 00 

50 

@ 

Okra,  diy,  &>..., 

15 

@ 

Parsnips,  ctL . . . 

@  1  25 

Peppers,  dry,  lb 

10 

@ 

@ 

'  ruiiupa,  ctL  

50 

Cabbage,  100  Itw 

45 

@ 

8 

a 

12i 

Squash,  Sum,  bx 

50 

m  1 50 

Tomatoes,  box. 

1  00 

@  1  75 

Asparagus,  box 

25 

Do  choice  to  ex. 

75 

@ 

Peas,  green,  sk. 

40 

@ 

50 

@ 

70 

Rhubarb,  box.. 

30 

(0  1  00 

[String  Beans.. 

3 

M 

3i 

3 

@ 

4 

|Do  Refugee.... 

4Jta 

6 

Cucumbers,  doz 

50 

(3  1  OO 

1  Mushrooms   

10 

20 

'Egg  Plant,  Q>... 

17 

i(g 

20 

Live  Stock. 


BEEF.  i  MUTTON. 

Stall  fed.  510)  — iWethers   7  «— 

"    Ewes   64©— 

Do  Spring   8  @— 


Grasa  fed,  extra  513  — 

First  quality   5(3  - 

Second  quality  4^(3  — 

Third  quality  4  &  - 

Bulls  and  thin  Cows.. .3  @  — 
VEAL. 

Range,  heavy  5  @  — 

Do  light  6  @  - 

Dairy  6  ds  - 


H003. 

Light,  ¥  lb,  cents.....  5  @  — 

Heavy  4ia  - 

Feeders  8»<»  — 

Stock  aotra.   3i  a  - 


Grain  and  Wool  Bags. 


Calcutta,  spot  , 
Wool  Bags  .... 


360 


Continued  on  next  pa^e. 
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f  ACIFI6  f^URAlo  f  RESS 


GENERAL  PRODUCE. 


Extra  oboloe  In  good  pikokages  fetch  an  advanoe  on  top 
qaoutioiis,  wblle  verr  poor  gradf*  seU  less  khan  the  lowc 
qaotations. 


BEANS  AND  PEAS 

Bayo,  otl   2  00  (g  2  20 

Butter   2  5U  @  3  U5 

Pea   2  20  ®  2  70 

Eted   2  00  @  2  2J 

Pink   1  90  @  2  U5 

Bm»U  White  ..  3  OT  »  2  65 
Large  White. ...  2  20  @  2  45 
Mwa...  ..  1  70  ®  2  05 

Wd  Peao.Mkeye  3  I'O  #  3  30 

Do  grcPD   i  5 1  W  2  75 

DDNliei   1  30  @  1  40 

HpUt   4  50  @  6  60 

BUTTER. 
OaL  Poor  to  tair.tti  15  (8  — 
Do  good  to  choice  17  (9  — 
Do  Glltedged...  -  (g  19 
Do  Creamery  rolls  —  @  19 
Do  doGUtedge..     —  (g  HO 

Eastern   — @  — 

CHEESE. 
Oal.  cholct)  mild  —  @  8 
Do  fair  to  good  7  if  — 
Do  gilt  edged..  —  @  9 
7oung  America  —  @  10 
EGOS. 

Oal.  ranch,  doz.  19  @  — 
Dodo  selected..     —  @  24 

Do  store   16  ®  — 

Eastern   16  @  19 

FEED 

Bran,  ton          17  50  @18  60 

feedmeal          26  JH)  @29  CO 

Gr'd  Barley....  22  53  .^24  00 

Uiddlings  20  00  «t21  5J 

OU  Cake  Meal..-  (8*  nO 
Manhattan  Food  ^  cwt.  7  50 

HAY. 
Wheat,  per  ton.  11  00  @ 

Do  choice   @'4  DO 

nTheat  and  OatelU  OJ  Sl«  00 

Wild  Oats  10  00  @  

Cultivated  do.. 10  00  (8  

Barley  In  00  @12  00 

Alfalfa   8  00  @10  CO 

Clover   W  — 

Straw  bale   45  @  60 

OKAIN,  ETC 
Barley,  feed,  otl     95  @  — 

Do  Choice   1  10  @  — 

Do  Brewing  ....  1  02iS  — 
Do  do  Choice...  1  074 2  - 
Do  do  Giltedge. .  1  lu  (3  — 
DoChevaUer....  1  05  @  1  40 
Dodo  Giltedge..  1  45  (a  1  50 

liuokwheat   —  @  — 

Com,  White....  1  38j|  

Yellow,  large...  1  3^  @  

Do  small   1  37i@  

oats,  milling....  1  47ia  — 
Feed,  Ohoice....  1  45  #  — 

Dy  good   1  36}  a  — 

Dj&ir   1  3^4*  — 

Surprise   1  60  @  — 

Black  Cal   1  15  ft*  — 

Do  O.egon         1  30  @  — 

Gray  1  30  w 

Bye   1  3U«  - 

Wheat,  milling. 
GUtedged....  1      ®  — 

dj  Ohoice  1  am  - 

Dj  fair  to  good..  1  41}  a  — 

Ublpplng,  cho'oe  1  41}S  — 

Do  good             I  38}i  - 

Do  fair               1  SSiS  - 

Common  1  33|@  — 

Sonora   I  33}  3  1  40 

HOPb. 

1891  Choice  to  Ex.  25  @  — 

Fair  to  Good...     22  @  — 


POULTRY. 

Hens,  doz   6  00  @  8  50 

Roosters.old....  6  50  ®  8  00 

Do  young.   8  00  a  12  00 

Broilers,  small. .  3  00  ^  4  00 

Do  large   5  lO  ®  6  50 

Fryers   7  00  ®  8  60 

Ducks   5  00  @  7  no 

Geeoe.  pair   1  25  ®  1  50 

Goslings    1  25  @  1  75 


4  75 
4  75 
3  iO 


Wednesday.  June  1.  1892 

FLOUR. 
•Sxtra,  OityMiUs  4  65 
DoOountryMiUs  4  50 
luperline   2  75 

NUTS-JOBBINO. 

Walnuts,  OaL  Oi  4  @ 

Da  Ohoice   6  @ 

Do  paper  shell . .  7  @ 

«.lmuuds,  stt  ihl.  10  m 

Paper  nhell   12  & 

Hard  SheO.   6  @ 

arazil,   

Pecans  small. . ,  11  A 

Do  large   14t@ 

t'eanuts   Ii9 

FUberts   loif 

Hickory   7  @ 

Ohestouts   lli(9 

ONIONS. 

New  Reds   40  @ 

POTATOES. 

Early  Rde,  ctU  50  @  75 

Do  <lo  in  boxes.  50  W  1  00 
BurbaukSeedling,  —  &  — 

Do  d  1  Oregon..  65  (g  85 

River  Reus   40  W  60 

Garnet  Chilies  .  75  (3  80 


16 


60 


114^ 
10  @ 
I24I 


l-urkoyn,  Gobl'r.  17 
Turkeys,  Hen«. .     15  i_ 
Manhattan  Egg 

Food  ^  cwt...  11  50  @ 
PROVISIONS. 
Oal.Baoon,he'Ty,n>  943 

Medium   MM 

Light   13  m 

Lard  

Oal.  Sm'k'dBoef 
Hams,  Cal  salt'd 

do  Eastern... 

SEEDS. 

Alfalfa   12  (j 

Clover,  Red....     14  C 

White   20  ( 

Flaxseed   li! 

Hemp   3t( 

Mustard,  yellow  3j|( 

do  Brown  ....      3  ( 
WOOL. 
Bpkino,  18<'2. 
Humb't  &Men'cino  16 

Sao'to  valley   1 

8  Joaquin  valley  1 
Oala'v  &  F'thH.  1 
Oregon  Eastern.  1 

do  valley  

8o'n  Coast,  def . .  1 
Nevada  (S  ate).  1 
HONEY. 
WhiteComb,2-II)      8  0 
dodol-lbframa 
White  extract'd 
Amber  do 
Beeswax,  lb.... 


10  * 
6i@ 
5}a 

25  @ 


HlOF^IST  y)tND  ^Af^DEJMER. 

Southern  Chlifornia  Vegetables. 

Some  time  ago,  the  Chamber  of  Com 
merce,  acting  on  the  suggestion  of  several 
of  its  members  who  were  engaged  in  ihe 
business  of  raising  winter  vegetables  for  the 
Eastern  market,  addressed  a  l<-tter  to  the 
Sou  hern  California  Railroad  Company  ask 
ing  for  information  as  to  the  time  when  the 
various  lines  of  produce  would  be  most  in 
demand  and  how  they  could  be  most  advan- 
tageously shipped.  The  answer  received, 
which  was  a  digest  of  much  information  ob- 
tained through  the  Eastern  agents  of  the 
company  from  dealers  in  vegetables,  is  con- 
sidered of  sufificient  value  to  ofifer  to  the 
newspapers  of  Southern  California  for  publi- 
cation, in  order  tnat  the  growers  of  winter 
vegetables  may  proceed  with  more  intelli- 
gence and  also  that  others  may  be  induced 
to  go  into  a  line  of  work  which  may  at  some 
future  time  contribute  largely  to  the  pros- 
perity of  this  section. 

The  suggestions  ofTered  by  the  railway 
company  read  as  follows: 

The  trade  in  winter  vegetables  commences 
between  December  15th  and  January  1st  and 
lasts  until  about  April  30th.  This  does  not 
include  potatoes,  of  which  we  shall  speak 
later.  Hitherto,  it  has  been  supplied  largely 
from  the  Bermuda  Islands,  but  latterly  this 
supply  has  been  supplanted  by  shipments 
from  Cuba.  If  the  Southern  California  pro- 
ducers will  arrange  to  have  their  crops  so 
planted  that  they  may  be  brought  to  market 
early  in  the  period  above  stated,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  they  can  be  disposed  of  profitably 
against  the  imported  crop,  which  is  longer 
in  transportation  and  subjected  to  additional 
exposure,  transfers  and  handling.  By  means 
of  the  through  fast  freight  refrigerator  ser- 
vice now  provided  to  shippers  from  the 
Pacific  Coast,  these  products  can  be  placed 
in  the  markets  of  our  large  Eastern  cities  in 
almost  as  fresh  a  condition  as  when  packed. 

The  following  points  may  be  judiciously 
considered  by  both  growers  and  packers. 
Judgment  must  be  used  in  the  selection  of 
the  character  of  the  seed,  a  lack  of  which,  as 
has  been  explained  in  the  past,  is  a  sufficient 
reason  why  Southern  California  products 
have  been  unable  to  compete  with  the  South- 
ern supply. 

Southern  California  green  peas  in  Chica- 
go, April  22,  1892,  sold  for  25  cents  per 
crate.  The  crate  was  of  the  best  material, 
similar  to  the  crate  used  in  packing  peat 


from  the  South,  but  the  peas  were  dead, 
tasteless  and  void  of  the  squeaky  sound  that 
the  Southern  pea  has  when  pinched,  which 
in  the  same  market  could  be  found  for  com- 
parison. The  reason  is  stated  to  be  that  the 
Southern  California  pea  was  a  common 
variety,  not  selected,  instead  of  a  sweet  table 
pea  which  is  in  demand,  and  is  the  variety 
supplied  from  the  South.  The  same  point 
will  apply  to  other  vegetables. 

Again,  it  is  claimed  that  a  full  car-load  of 
green  vegetables,  all  of  one  variety,  will  spoil 
in  from  five  to  six  days,  even  though  they 
do  not  heat.  In  order  to  avoid  this,  the  car 
should  be  made  up  of  mixed  shipments — 
beans,  peas,  tomatoes,  cauliflower,  etc. 
The  package  preferred  by  the  commission 
men  is  one-third,  one-half  and  bushel  crates, 
as  are  now  in  use  here. 

Cauliflower  and  cabbage  should  be  packed 
two  and  one-half  to  three  dozen  to  the  crate. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  none  of  the 
larger  Western  cities,  not  even  Chicago,  are 
able  to  dispose  of  an  entire  carload  shipment 
of  any  single  vegetable  to  advantage,  hence 
the  recommendation  for  mixed  carloads. 

The  Southern  California  potato  crop  is 
next  in  order.  The  demand  is  reported  to 
be  favorable  for  growers  and  packers  in  this 
section  as  regards  both  quality  and  prices, 
and  as  the  business  is  already  moving,  the 
suggestion  is  presented  that  shippers  exer 
cise  care  in  belecting  and  in  shipping  the 
various  sizes  and  varieties  separately.  Good 
marketable  potatoes  only  should  be  packed. 

It  is  stated  on  good  authority  that  last 
season  Southern  California  was  driven  from 
the  market  by  Southern  competition  at  least 
three  weeks  earlier  than  would  have  been 
the  case  had  proper  attention  been  paid  to 
these  points.  Care  should  also  be  taken 
that  potatoes  are  not  shipped  wet. 

It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  you  are 
shipping  to  an  educated  market,  and  that 
strictly  first-class  articles  will  invariably  com- 
mand their  valre  and  result  in  satisfactory 
returns. 

These  features  are  presented  simply  for 
information  and  with  a  view  to  improve  the 
reputation  of  Southern  California  produc- 
tions and  the  prices  secured  to  our  growers 
by  their  introduction  and  disposition  in  East 
em  hands  to  an  extent  that  will  establish 
them  as  standard,  in  order  that  they  may 
take  the  lead  over  all  other  competitive  pro- 
ducing sections. 


A  Cheap  fence. 

There  was  a  time  when  it  could  be  said 
that  the  fences  in  America  had  cost  more 
than  all  other  improvements  combined. 
That  time,  however,  is  past.  As  the  timber- 
less  regions  of  the  country  have  become  set- 
tled, and  the  land  put  under  cultivation,  a 
constantly  growing  demand  for  a  cheaper, 
more  lasting  and  less  cumbersome  style  of 
fencing  has  sprung  up.  To  meet  this  de- 
mand ingenious  men  have  devised  almost 
numberless  plans,  and  while  many  of  them, 
for  cheapness  and  saving  of  labor  in  con- 
struction, are  long  strides  in  advance  of  the 
methods  of  our  grandfathers,  there  are  very 
few  that  seem  to  fill  all  the  requirements  of 
a  perfect  fence.  Among  these  the  one  that 
is  rapidly  gaining  favor  with  farmers,  or- 
chardists  and  stock-growers  wherever  it  has 
been  used  is  a  combination  of  pickets  and 
wire  known  as  the  Eureka  Fence.  In  this 
fence,  the  pickets,  which  may  be  of  any  rea- 
sonable length,  width  or  thickness,  are  so 
tightly  woven  or  twisted  between  double 
strands  of  heavy  galvanized  wire  as  to  be 
absolutely  immovable.  Special  machinery 
is  required  for  its  manufacture  by  which  the 
wire  strands  are  given  three  turns  between 
each  picket.  The  pickets  being  of  the  best 
material  obtainable,  the  result  is  that  a  fence 
practically  indestructible  is  rapidly  turned 
out,  at  a  price,  quality  and  durability  con- 
sidered, below  that  of  any  other  and  within 
the  reach  of  all  The  machine  being  adjust- 
able, any  number  of  double-wire  cables  may 
be  used,  and  the  pickets  so  spaced  as  to  be 
rabbit  proof  or  simply  stock  proof,  as  the 
case  demands.  The  California  Fence  Man- 
ufacturing Company,  of  which  H.  T.  Renton 
is  General  Superintendent,  is  the  sole  manu- 
facturer of  Eureka  Fence,  and  is  composed 
of  well  known  business  men  in  good  com- 
mercial standing  in  this  city.  Farmers  and 
ranchmen  generally  who  have  new  land  to 
enclose  or  old  fencing  to  renew  will  do  well 
to  write  for  particulars,  etc.  The  company's 
works  and  offices  are  at  570  and  572  Bran- 
nan  street,  San  Francisco.  Address  H.  T. 
Renton,  Superintendent. 

Oar  Agents. 

J.  C.  HoAG— San  Francisco. 

R.  Q.  Bailey— San  Francisco. 

Org.  W1180N— Hacramenio,  Cal. 

8AMOBL  B.  ('LiFr— Oreston,  Cal. 

A.  C.  CioDPRKY— Oregon. 

Mbb.  Bkucb  B.  Lbr— Tehama  Co. 

Chab.  K.  TowNfiKND— Solano  and  Yolo  Oo«. 

John  A.  Robbbti— San  Luis  ObUpo  Co, 


MDTIVF  ^^^^ 

6as  and  Basoiine 


POWER 


ENGINES 


  Have  fewer  parts,  and  are 

■^mmi^^mmmmm^  therefore  less  Ukely  to  get  out 
of  order  than  any  other  gas  or  gasoline  engines  now 
built.  Just  light  the  burner,  turn  the  wheel,  aiid  it 
runs  all  day. 

KAKES  NO  SMEIil.  OR  DrBT. 

No  doable  or  false  explosions,  so  frequent  with  the 
unreliable  spark. 


For  Simplicity  it  Beats  the  World. 

It  Oils  Itself  Automatically, 

No  Batteries  or  Electric  Sparlu 

It  runs  with  a  Cheaper  Grade  of  Gasoline  than  anr 
other  Knglne. 


FOB  BKSCBIPTrVK  CIBCOLABS  KVrWt  TO 

PALMER  &  REY,  MANUFACTURERS^ 

San  Francisco.  Cal.  and  Portland,  Or. 


Columbia,  Cal  ,  \>ea.  16,  1891. 
Messrs.  Palhrr  &  Ret,   8«n  Kkancihco.  Cal 

Dear  ■Sir*.— Yours  of  ths  9ih  to  hand.  In  reply  wi'l 
•tate  th it  tne  one-horse  power  Gasilint  Engine  I  Kut 
from  you  has  been  running  cNery  dav  for  the  past  three 
weeks,  d  has  given  entire  satisfaction.  It  is  planed  In 
a  tunnel  full  SOU  feet  from  the  surface,  and  is  hoi<ttng 
ore  from  100  leet  below  thit.  It  dues  all  you  claimt-d 
for  it,  and  is  the  best  and  chea  >'  st  pow.  r  that  caa  be 
had  in  or  about  a  mine.  A  number  of  mining  men  ia 
this  locility  have  viewed  the  m  kchine  in  operation,  and 
they  all  prooou  ce  ioa  perfect  success. 

Yours  truly,  F.  L.  MoPherson. 


Save  $40.00  on  New  $140.00 

i^APICYCLES 

▼>«^^S?\  J^w==^  We  will  deliver,  free  of 
kfreight,  to  any  point 
■west  of  the  Kocky 
T)Mountaln3,  perfectly 
"new  S140  grade,  cusb- 
-.-  Ion  tire,  Ueferee 
Safeties,  highest  grade,  for  SIOO.  Lists  Free. 
A.  W.  GUM  P  &,  CO.,  Dayton.  Ohio. 


FOR$19.00 

We  on  send  you  one  of  our 

SPECIALTY  SINGLE  BUGGY 
HARNESS, 

Which  Is  the  result  of  years  of  figuring  to  make  the  best 
harntSB  ever  known  for  the  money,  Ic  ia  made  from  oak 
stock,  hand  stitched  and  finished  by  skillful  mechanics, 
handsome  full  nickel  or  Davis  hard  rubber  trimmings. 

Jast  the  Harness  for  an  Elegant  Tarnont. 

They  sell  here  for  $25  00,  and  harness  not  as  good  ii 
often  sold  for  $35.00  In  retail  shops  U  harness  is  not  as 
represented,  money  will  be  refunded. 

Liebold  Harness  Co. 

110  MeAlllst«r  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Collar  and  Hames.  instead  of  Breast  Collar, 
$2  00  extra. 


PIe>8e  state  It  you  want  single  strap  Harness,  or  folded 
style  Harntss,  with  traces  double  throughout. 


RABBIT-PROOF 

STOCK  FENCE! 

Cheap,  Dnrabl*  and  Effectlre. 

Pickets  colored  red  by  boiling  in  a  chemical  paint  to 
preserve  the  wood.  We  make  it  2  ft.,  2^  ft.,  4  ft  and  4| 
tt.  high.   Send  for  circulars  and  price  list  to 

JUDSON  MFG.  00., 

14  A  16  Fremont  St  San  Francisco. 


The  above  cut  shows  a  section  of  the  Judson  S-ft. 
Rabbit>Proof  Fence.  By  stretching  barbed  wires  on  the 
posts  above  it,  it  will  turn  any  stock  whatever. 


&PRAY  YOUR  TREES! 

WMlewasli  Tonr  Bans  and  Fences! 
WAINWRIGHT'S  PUMPS 

Do  Elthar  Suooessfnlly. 
Catalogue  and  testimon'als  sent  by  mall, 
WM.  WAINWKIOHT, 

No.  6  Spear  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


A  Practical  Treatise  by  T.  A.  Qarev 
giving  the  results  of  long  ex  erl- 
ence  in  Southern  California.  100 
pages,  cloth  bound.  8ent  [lOstpald 
price  of  78  cts.  per  copy 
DBWSr  PUB.OO.,2Z01(ark*t,B.r 


ORANGE 


TO 

PaRMERS! 

 WE  OFFER  YOU  

30  Dozen  Egg  Cases,  new  No.  1,  strong  No.  1  fillers, 

each  ,  60c 

New  Wire  Chicken  Coops  ..$8  M 

New  Wire  Turkey  Coops  .'  4  00 

Japanese  Egg  Food,  per  100  Ibj  1  SO 

Oak  Butter  Barrels,  new   2  60 

Spruce  Picklns,  ItO-lb    ;  1  10 

We  have  all  kinds  of  Firm  Supplies,  Incubators,  Evg 
Foi  d,  Bone  Meal,  Ueat  Scraps,  Poultry  Remedies,  Squir- 
rel Poisons,  Wire  Netting,  Hardware,  Farm  Tools,  Over- 
alls, Oloves— everything  to  eat,  wear  or  use  at  the 

RIGHT  PRICE. 


 If  you  haven't  the  cash  now  we  will  tales  your 

consignments  in  exchange. 

 Our  special  study  is  to  act  for  your  interest  fairly. 

-Have  been  at  it  12  years,  and  think  we  know 


something  about  it. 

 Try  us  and  see  i(  cash  dealings  pay.    We  credit 

no  one.  It  yoi  buy  on  credit  you  know  It  means  10  per 
cent  to  60  per  ceut  lost.  If  for  cash,  we  will  not  only  tell 
as  cheaply  as  others,  but  we'll  do  more. 


 And  we  will  give  you  better  goods,  better  packed, 

qui  ,ker  shipped,  and  better  all  round  satislactioo  than 
any  one  else  can. 


 Besides,  if  anything  goes  wrong,  or  don't  puit, 

all  you  need  do  is  to  tell  U"  and  we  make  it  right.  You 
risk  nothing.  We  give  entire  guarantee  on  everything 
we  S'li  you  Ic  hag  to  be  as  represented  or  money  is  re- 
funded cheerfully. 


 No  one  else  real'y  does  this. 

 Ask  for  our  40  page  catalogue,  cart  and  wagon 

Illustrated  catalogue,  trunk  Hat,  consignmnnt  circular,  or 
freight  r.>tes  to  any  point.  Correspondence  cbeerlully 
answered. 

SMITH'S 

CASH  STORE, 

416  &  418  Front  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

I>are«8t  Dealers  In  Family  .Supplies. 


The  Macleod  \  Cnltiyator. 


Greaily  MpraTel  for  Orcliaril,  Field  orVlneFarll 

Cheapest,  Strongest.  Lightest,  Eanest  Handled. 

Five-foot,  convertible  into  6,  7  or  8-ft.   Cultivates,  weeds 
and  levels  at  one  operation. 

D.  Edson  Smith  writes:  "  For  a  strong,  light,  easy 
draught,  easily-handled  cultivator  and  weed  cutter.  I 
know  of  no  similar  tool  that  meets  my  idea  of  perfec- 
titn.  If  a  m<n  is  not  satisfied  with  your  'Simplex,'  he 
is  difficult  to  please." 

A;;ent8  wanted.  Address 

305^  S.  Spring  St..  Los  Angeles. 

S.  p.  TAYLOR  PAPER  CO. 

Paper  Mannfaclnrers  aid  Dealers. 

FRUIT  PAPER I 

Lining  Paper  of  every  description  (or  Dried 
Fruit  Boxes. 

BA.I8IK  WRAPS  AND  SWEAT  PAPBRS. 
Ifanilla  and  Straw  Paper  lo  Rolls  and  Sheets. 

Manufacturers  of  "  Basle  "  IPaper  Bags 
416  Clay  Street.  San  Franclseo- 


ALAHEDA  STEEL  WIND  HILL. 


10, 13  and  14  ft. 

Cheaper  than  aov 
FIrst-Class  Mill  in 
the  market. 

Every  One 
Gaaranteed. 

No  bearings,  no 
springs,  no  wheels 
to  get  out  of  order. 
The  slmtlest  mill  lo 
the  world. 

Agents  Wanted 


TRDMAN,  HOOKER  k  CO.,  Sal  Francisco  or  Fresno 


SHIP  YOUR   DAIRY  PRUOUCTS 


-TO- 


DAIRYMEN'S  UNION. 

118,  116,  117  d»  119  DAVIS  STBBBT, 
SAN  FRANOISOO. 

And  Moars  the  quickest  and  best  tetumi.    U  yoa  are 
not  a  msaber  Join  now. 
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IMPORTANT  TO  FRUIT  GROWERS. 


Wire  Work 

OF  ALL^INDS. 

Window  Guards, 
Wrought  Iron  Fenciog, 
Bank,  Mtore  &  Office  Raillns:, 
§tore  a«d  Window  I'ixtureB, 
Ornamental  Wl'e  Work, 
Boof  Cresting  and  Finials, 
Sieves.  Blddlea  and  Screens 
Galvanized  Dipping  Baskets. 
And  Prune  Screens. 


PBUNB  SCREKN. 

Is  the  most  rapid  working  machine  tor  GRADING  PRUNES,  BOTH  GREEN  AND  DRIED,  that  has  ever  been 
introduced.  Wheiever  it  was  u  ed  last  seas  n  it  gave  perfect  satisfaction,  both  in  the  quantity  of  (ruit  gradei 
and  the  way  it  did  the  vpork.  The  capacity  is  piactlcally  uolimited,  as  it  will  grade  the  fruit  perfectly  as  fast  as  it 
can  be  fed  to  the  machine. 


For  Oradlne 

ORANGES.PRUNES, 

OLIVES. 

Pickies.  Etc. 


^  WalDDts 


Will  nrade  Green 
or  Dried  Fruit 
Uquully  Weil. 


Ifl  Dse  liy  PfomiDert 
FfflitS:owers. 

Pays  for  Itself  Quicl<ly  In 
Saving  Time  and 

Monty.  • 

DIPPI^G  BASKET. 

I  make  all  siz38  of  thin  Grader,  from  the  laree  30-inch  cylinder  d  wn  to  a  small  hand  machine  for  the  ase  of 
growers  whose  crops  are  femall.  I  furnish  the  Grader  mounted  complete,  or  the  Cylinder  alune,  if,  as  is  often  the 
case,  the  purchagf  r  prefers  to  mount  it  to  suit  himself. 

Send  for  circulars  and  prices. 


Agricultural  Fairs. 

state  Fairs. 
State.  Place  and  Sec'y.  Date. 

Oregon,  Salem,  1.  T.  Gregg  Sept.  12-17 

California,  Sacramento,  Edwin  F.  Smith. S»pt.  5-17 

Washington,  Spokane  Sept.  19-24 

Nevada,  Reno,  C.  H.  Stoddard  

Western  Washington  Industrial  Exposition,  Taco- 

ma  

District  Fairs. 
No.       Place  and  Sec'y.  Due. 
X— Oakland  Aug.  8-13 

2 —  Stockton  

3—  Chino,  J.  D.  Sproul  

4—  Petaluma,  Dr.  Thos.  Macleay  

6—  Los  Angeles  

7 —  Salinas  City.  J.  J.  Kelley  

8—  Placerville,  Thos.  Eraser  Aug.  23-27 

9  -  Rohnerville  

10—  Yreka  

11 —  Sierraville,  Fred  Blinman..  0:t,  3-7 

12—  Ukiah,  R.  E.  Donohoe  

13—  MarysviUe,  G.  R.  Eckart          Aug.  28-Sepl.  3 

14—  Santa  Cruz,  Oicar  L.  Gordon  

15—  Bakersfield.  J.  J.  Kelly  

16—  San  Luis  Obisoo.  J  H.  Birrett  >.  

17—  Grass  Valley.  L  J.  Rolfe  

18—  Independence,  C.  W.  Craig  S^-pt.  27-30 

19—  Santa  Barbara,  H.  B.  Barslo*  

20—  Auburn,  F.  D.  Adains  Aug.  30-Sept.  3 

21 —  Fresno.  J.  M.  Reuck  

22—  Escondido,  G.  M.  Dannals  Sept.  21-24 

23 —  Concord,  F.  L  Loucks  

25—  Napa.  D.  L.  Hackett  

26—  lone,  C.  T.  La  Grave  "Sept.  27-30 

27 —  Redding,  H.  R.  Hodson  

28 —  Sin  Bernardino  

30- Red  Bluff,  H.  R.  Hook  

3T — Huenerae,  T.  H.  Merrv  

32—  Santa  Ana,  W.  A.  Beckett  

33—  Hollisier  Oct.  3-7 

34—  Susanville,  C.  E.  Emerson  Sept.  3-7 

35 —  Merced  

36 —  Vallejo  Aug.  .. 

37 —  Lompoc,  W.  I.  Nichols  Sept.  27-30 

—Glenn  Co.  Willows,  W.  V.  Freeman. Aug.  9-13 


SECOND  EDITION. 


REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 


{dlicational. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 
723  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  PBANCISCO,  OAL. 
Open  All  Tear. 
A.  VAN  DER  NAILLKN,  President. 
Assaying  of  Ores,  $26;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnation  Assay, 
(2S;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.    Full  eourse  of  assaying,  t60. 
ESTABLISHED  1884  tS"  Send  for  circular. 


lALIFORNIA  iRUITS 


HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 

A  MANUAL  OF  METHODS  WHICH  HAVE  YIELDED 
GBEATEST  SUCCESS;  WITH  LISTS  OF  VARIETIES 
BEST   ADAPTED   TO  THE  DIFFERENT 
DISTRICTS  OF  THE  STATE. 


Large  Oclayo-599  Pages,  Folly  illnstratel 

PRICE  $3.  POSTPAID. 

FtTBLIBHID  BT 

THE  DBWBY  PUBLISHING  CO.. 

PoBLisHBBa  Pacivio  Rubal  Pbess, 
no  Market  Street,  Elevator  12  Front  Street. 

SAN  FKANCiaOO,  OAL. 


BUSINESS  OOLLEGE, 

24  POST  ST..  S.  F. 

FOR  8EVKNTT  -  FIVB  DOIiliABS  THIS 
CJollege  Instructs  In  Shorthand,  Type  Writing,  Book- 
keeping, Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  the 
English  branches,  and  everything  pertaining  to  business 
for  six  full  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers,  and  give 
Individual  instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  school  hae 
Its  graduates  in  every  part  of  the  State. 
iSF  Sbkd  for  Cikculab. 

E.  P.  HEALD,  Preoident. 

C.  8.  HALEY,  Secretary. 


FOR  SALE. 

Holstein  Friesian  Bull, 

Alameda  Emperor  1 6060. 

Calved  Oct.  aS  1889  Color,  black  and  white.  Sired 
by  Aaggie  Millie's  Prince  Mo.  2312.  Dim,  Lady  Bertha 
4378  (milk  recoid,  83  pounds  in  a  davl.  Good  disposi- 
tion: rare  bree  ler.  P>  ice,  $  I  35.  Muat  be  Rold  on  ac- 
eoaot  of  having  so'd  di^i'y  cows.  Will  exchange  for 
thoroughbrtd  Shorthorn  cattle  For  further  particu- 
lars address        T.  L.lLIKMrR4MTZ. 

Aptos.  8B»tk  Cruz  Co.,  Oal 


L^)WEHT  PRICKS. 
EA8IEKT  TKKMH 
LARaK>4T  STOCK. 
Oldoit  Miixlc  UooM. 

ARCKRli  BRO«. 


PIANOS 

KOHLER  &  OHASE, 
9H  0'rarr«ll  St.. 8.  F. 


KNABE 


Bush  A  Gnrts  Pianos 
Parlor  Orsann 
liy^ll^gg  InHtallmoatfi  Rentals 

l.L.Bsaer*n  *Co. 

»OHixitUtill.,H.g. 


PIANOS 


HAY  PRESSES. 

Hay  Fieises  made  by  the  Celebrated  Press 
Manafactnrer, 

MONARCH  HAY  PRESS, 
HURRICANE  PRESS  (Size  A.) 
GEinilNE  PRICE  PETALUMA  PRESS. 
WIDE  WEST  (All  Steel)  PRESS. 

FOB  SALE  BT 

L.  0.  MOREHOUSE. 

SAN  LEANDRO,        -        -        -  CAL. 


MS' 

PLOWS 

s^. BAKERS  HAMILTON  sAcm 


TBK 


WHITE  IS  KING 

OF  ALL 

Sewing  HacMnes. 

Simple  in  Construction,  Light 
Running,  Most  Durable  and  Com- 
plete 

Visitors  always  welcome. 

WHITE  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 

048  St  946  MABKGT  ST..  S.  F. 

The  Armstrong  Antomatic 

PORTABL,B 

EHGIHEand  SOILER, 

The  Best,  Lightest,  Cheapest 
Engine  in  the  world.  Can  be 
arranged  to  Burn  Wood,  Coal, 
Straw  or  Petroleum.  6  or  8  H.  P. 
Mounted  on  skids  or  on  wheels 

TRTTIIf AM.  HnOKVIt  *  flO  Fv«n<tliu>o. 


FOR  SA.LE. 


BROWNE'S 


-PATENT- 


SQUIRREL 
EXTERMINATOR. 


This  is  an  apparatus  for  burning 
straw  and  sulphur,  and  also  forces 
the  fumes  down  their  hnles,  which 
never  fails  to  ktU.  I  will  give  $10r 
Id  case  the  exterminator  does  not  kill 
(if  properly  applied^  every  ground 
squirrel  that  its  deathly  fumes' 
comes  In  contact  with.  Thousands 
are  In  use.  Price  $3.00.  Send  tot 
circulars  to 

F.  E.  BROWNE, 

314  St  Sie  So.  Spring;  St., 
IjOs  Anarelea,  Cal. 


CALIFORNfA  STANHARO  FRUIT  DRIER 


Is  one  of  the  most  complete  inventions  for  drying 
Raisins  and  Pranes  by  steam  in  21  hours — other 
(rui's  less  time.  No  sulphur  or  potash  used.  Ret  ins 
all  syrup,  juicn  and  flavor  in  original  puritv.  Capacity, 
driej  from  75  lbs  green  fruit  to  20  tons.  Send  for  circu- 
lars. CAI.IB"ORNl4  FRUIT  KVAPOKATING 
&  M'F'G  CO.,  347i  S.  Sp  iog  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


RAKE 


HAVK  YOU  OUR 

CATALOGUE  ? 

We  have  the  Largest  Col- 
lection of 

Fruits,  Palms, 
Ferns,  Economic 
Plants  and 

NEW  PLANTS, 


Prom  the  FnUR  OOBMKKS  of  the  R^artb,  grown  for 
sale  in  the  U.  8.  No  nursery  like  ours.  Supply  Caa- 
tontArs  all  over  the  WThnl*  World,  by  MAIIi, 
EXPRESS  or  FBKIOHT. 

REASONER  BROS., 

established  1883.  ONECO,  FLORIDA. 


Engraving. 


Superior  Wood  and  Metal  Engrav- 
ing. Elec'rotypiDgand  StereoleT><ng 
promptly  attended  to  at  this  othce. 


PURE  PRESERVATIVE 


-FOB  


MILK  AND  CREAM 


Will  keep  Milb  and  Cream  gwoet  and  fresh 
even  In  the  warmest  and  matjelest  weather. 
Batter  and  Cheese  kept  fresh  in  their  origi- 
nal condition  lor  many  months. 


A  Simple  Experimental  Test. 

Send  for  sample,  which  we  mail  free,  and  taking 

two  separate  quarts  of  new  milb;  Into  one  put  J  of 
a  teasKOonful  of  Preservaline;  put  nothing  into  the 
othnr,  and  set  them  side  by  side  so  that  the  temperature 
of  the  milk  may  be  the  same.  See  which  keeps  sweet 
the  longer  and  which  raises  the  more  cream, 

Preservaline  is  the  only  genuine  preservative  that  has 
ever  been  discovered.  It  is  the  cheapest,  because  it  is 
not  only  the  BEST,  but  because,  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
Harmless,  Tasteless,  Odorless,  Simple,  Economical,  and, 
above  all,  absolutely  Effective. 

Send  for  circular  givin,;  full  directions,  also  prices. 

G  G.  WICKSON  &  CO., 

3  &  5  Front  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

141  Front  St..  Portland  Or. 

346  N.  Mam  St.,  i.,o8  Angeles,  Cal. 


N&P&  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

 AN  EXCEPriONALLY  FINE  

GENERAL   NURSERY  STOCK 

 FOB  

SEASON  1892-3. 

Warranted  free  from  all  disease,  true  to  name,  and 
home  grown. 

Nurseries  at  Napa,  near  R.  R.  Depot  Residence  of 
proprietor  at  Sausal  Fruit  Farm,  4i  miles  north  of  Napa. 

 ADDRESS  

LEONARD  COATES.   Napa.  CaL 

J.  F.  HouoBTOV,  PresideDt,  J.  L  N.  Bhepabd,  Vioe-Pres. 
Ohas.  R.  Story,  Sec'y,  R.  H.  Maolll,  Gen.  Ag"*. 

Home  HQtnal  Insnrance  CompaDy, 

H.  e.  Cor.  Cslirorals  and  S&bm>bi«  liU>, 
INOOBFORATED  A.  D.  1S&*.  SaB  FraaelMO. 

Losses  Paid  Since  OrganJz»tion  $1,175,759  a 

Assets,  January  1,  1891   867,513  19 

Capital  Paid  Up  in  Gold   300,000  OO 

VKT  BTTRPT.rTH  nwor  nvoirthlne   178  9n!  10 


A FARM  OF  188  A0RE3  IN  ASHLAND,  OEBOON, 
40  acres  In  Alf*  fa  and  well  watered.    A  modern 
house  on  place.  Address 

J.  De^ITT  BUTTS, 

Ashland,  Oregon. 


Send  name  and  address  of  ONB  LAD7  ONLT  In  each  town  on 
Paciac  Oosst  WHO  WILL  SELL  an  article  to  be  used  by 
LADIES   EXOLDSIVEhY.    Fasy  work.    Large  profits. 

Cut  this  "ad"  out,  as  it  will  not  appear  again. 
H.  K.  STARKWEATHER  CO., Agts.,  iiao  8antome6t.,San  Franolseo 
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Buggies,  Carriages,  Carts, 


LARGE  LINE. 

GOOD  GOODS. 


.IK' 


HEAVY  AND  LIGHT. 


WIDE  AND  NARROW  TRACK 


ALL  GOODS 

 ARE  

ESPECIALLY  GOTTEN  UP 
AND  BUILT  FOR 

 THE  

PACIFIC  COAST  TRADE. 


XiTo.  ISO. 


Call  and  Szamine  our  Xilne  of  Samples,  or  Write  us  for   Catalogue  and  Prices. 

DEERE  IMPLEMENT  COMPANY, 


305  &  307  MARKET  ST., 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


AT  THE  FRONT  AND  IN  THE  FIELD  FOR  1892. 


NEW 
MODEL! 


NEW 
MODEL ! 


NEW  MODEL  COMBINED  HARVESTER 


lE'on.  xeoQ,  tt^tit: 


THE  PROMINENT   FEATURES  OP  BEST'S  NEW  MODEL  ARE 
LIGHT  DRAFT,  HIGHEST  MECHANICAL  CONSTRUCTION,  AUTOMATIC  WIND  GOVERNOR,  THE  CELEBRATED  BEST'S  CLEANER,  THE  WONDERFUL  IMPROVED  HIGH 
DRIVING  WHEELS,  MADE  AFTER  THE  STYLE  OF  A  BICYCLE  WHEEL,  AND  THE  NEW  DRIVING  GEAR.  TEN-INCH  DRIVING  BELT,  BUT  ONE 
COUNTERSHAFT,  AND  ONE  GEAR,  DOING  AWAY  WITH  THE  EXPENSIVE  CHAINS  AND  GEARING  USED  BY  OTHER  MACHINES. 

And  a  Harvester  that  has  proved  Itaelf  by  trial  and  uee  to  be  "  The  Model  "  of  Combined  Harvesters  and  the  Oreat  Adjunct  of  the  California  Parmer. 


Send  for  Circulars.     Come  and  See  the  "New  Model"  for  1892. 


X3  AISTXT^T  ■  BEST  A.C3rDEl.IOXJI^TXJI=t  AXji  ^VCTOft-XSLS, 


Vol.  XLin.   No.  24. 


SAN  FRANOISOO,  SATURDAY,  JUNE   11,  1892. 


THE  DEWEY  PUBLIIHINO  00. 
Offic».  220  H»iket  St. 


Galifornia  Strawberries. 

As  pertinent  to  an  issue  largely  given  to  the  growth  of 
small  fruits,  we  present  on  this  page  an  engraving  which 
is  characteristic  of  California  small-fruit  production,  even 
if  it  is  not  particularly  artistic  or  esthetic.  We  must  claim, 
however,  that  it  will  appeal  irresistibly  to  the  popular 
taste  and  this  is  an  essential  to  art  success,  even  if  it  is  not 
the  highest  art  attribute. 

We  believe  the  "  tray  "  or  "  drawer  "  system  of  market- 
ing berries  is  of  Galifornia  origin.  If  not,  it  is  certainly 
local  in  its  development.  The  engraving  show*  the  fruit 
properly  "  faced  "  in  the  manner  acceptable  in  this  market. 
The  drawer  is  15}  inches  long,  with  end  pieces  by  IJ 
inches.  These  drawers 
are  brought  to  market 
in  chests  made  of  wide 
boards,  with  holes 
bored  for  ventilation, 
or  in  crates  made  of 
slats,  with  openings 
between  them.  These 
chests  have  one  of  the 
long  sides  made  of  a 
hinged  door,  which 
lifts  and  discloses  the 
drawers  resting  upon 
cleats  on  which  they 
are  moved  back  and 
forth,  as  the  name  in- 
dicates. There  are 
five  drawers  one  above 
the  other,  and  tbe 
chest  is  made  long 
enough  to  accommo- 
date 10,  15  or  20  of 
these  drawers,  with 
saitable  partitions  to 
carry  the  cleats  upon 
which  they  rest.  The 
original  full-size  chest 
was  made  to  hold  100 
pounds  of  fruit,  and 
had  20  drawers,  each 
holding  five  pounds  of 
fruit.  The  shrinkage 
in  the  size  of  all  kinds 
of  fruit  packages,  but- 
ter rolls,  etc.,  which 
we  have  never  seen  at- 
tributed to  this  dry 
climate,  has  brought 
down  the  contents  of 
the  drawer  to  four 
pounds  and  the  chests 
had  to  be  contracted 
accordingly.  These 

drawers  are  used  for  strawberries,  blackberries,  and,  by 
putting  small  baskets  in  each  drawer,  raspberries  are  also 
bronght  to  market  in  them.  Similar  chests  and  drawers, 
the  drawers  in  some  cases  twice  as  deep,  are  used  for  cur- 
rants, and  were  formerly  popular  for  cherries;  now,  how- 
ever, cherries  come  mostly  in  single  boxes. 

The  berry  shown  in  the  engraving  is  rather  a  new  one  in 
our  markets,  though  the  plants  were  first  introduced  sev- 
eral years  ago.  It  is  the  Parry,  and  was  first  illustrated 
and  described  in  the  Rubal  of  August  16,  1884.  It  orig- 
inated with  the  late  Wm.  Parry  of  New  Jersey,  and  is  a 
seedling  of  the  Jersey  Queen.  It  first  attracted  Mr.  Parry's 
attention  by  surviving  an  unprecedented  heat  and  drouth 
which  destroyed  almost  every  other  variety  in  Mr.  Parry's 
experimental  plots.  The  Parry  is  prolific,  a  strong,  robust 
grower,  with  large,  vigorous,  clean  foliage.   The  berries 


are  quite  unifermly  large,  obtuse  conic,  bright  glossy  scar- 
let, firm  and  of  best  quality,  with  little  core  and  ripening 
evenly;  the  blossoms  are  perfect.  The  variety  had  an  un- 
exampled career  as  a  prize  taker  at  Eastern  fruit  shows. 

The  fruit  shown  in  the  engraving  was  grown  by  Charles 
Ingleson  of  Alviso,  Santa  Clara  county — the  small-fruit 
region  which  was  at  one  time  nearly  the  sole  supply  dis- 
trict of  the  San  Francisco  market,  and  is  still  eminent  in 
that  regard.  Mr.  Ingleson  has  about  two  acres  of  the 
Parry  in  bearing,  and  another  acre  of  young  plants,  and 
proposes  to  increase  his  area  of  this  variety.  It  is  some- 
times called  the  " pineapple"  strawberry,  but  that  name 
should  be  dropped,  for  there  is  another  and  an  inferior 
variety  known  as  pineapple  at  the  East. 


THE  PARRY  STRAWBERRY   AS  GROWN  FOR  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  MARKET. 


The  San  Francisco  merchants  whose  names  appear  upon 
the  tray  inform  us  that  the  Parry  is  now  in  great  demand 
in  this  city.  It  is  the  handsomest  of  all  varieties,  and  has 
a  gloss  almost  as  though  the  fruit  had  been  varnished. 
The  engraving  gives  intimation  of  this  glossy  finish  upon 
the  fruit.  We  understand  that  the  Parry  has  also  been 
grown  to  some  extent  at  Watsonville.  We  should  like  to 
hear  what  other  growers  have  done  with  it.  Mr.  Ingle- 
son's  Parrys  ripen  with  the  Sharpless,  but  hold  longer,  but 
the  plants  are  still  yielding  a  fair  quantity  though  his  first 
crop  of  Sharpless  is  all  gone. 


Grapes  Dropping. — Unusual  concern  is  felt  among 
Fresno  vineyardists  on  account  of  the  falling  ofi  of  grapes, 
due  to  the  cold  weather  which  has  prevailed  the  past 
week. 


Our  Small  Frnit  Letters. 

We  give  much  8pac«  in  this  issue  to  what  we  consider 
the  best  and  most  useful  of  the  letters  submitted  in  compe- 
tition for  the  prize  awards  offered  by  the  Rdbal,  These 
letters  will  commend  themselves  to  all  readers  by  their 
comprehensiveness  combined  with  brevity  and  point. 
They  are  really  remarkable  among  newspaper  contribu- 
tions for  presenting  valuable  facts  and  practical  details, 
without  circumlocution.  They  seize  upon  and  throw  out 
clearly,  the  methods  of  work  which  yield  best  results,  and 
are,  therefore,  perfectly  adapted  to  the  needs  of  those 
needing  instruction  in  this  important  line  of  work.  It  is 
true,  that  they  do  not  represent  all  localities,  nor  all  the 

successful  practices 
which  are  in  vogue  in 
this  State  and  yet  they 
are  very  broad  geo- 
graphically, and  their 
influence  will  be  to 
draw  out  other  com- 
munications which 
will  fill  up  the  gaps  in 
treatment  which  some 
may  notice. 

We  cannot  too 
highly  commend  the 
general  considerations 
advanced  in  the  letter 
of  L,  U.  McOann,  th«^ 
well-known  small 
fruit  propagator  of 
Santa  Cruz,  They 
will  save  us  a  column 
of  editorial  writing 
and  we  submit  them 
with  especial  approval . 
Unfortunately  they  do 
not  come  within  the= 
requirements  of  our 
prize  competition,  for 
they  do  not  give  prac- 
tical instruction  in  de- 
tails of  cultivation, 
but  they  will  do  much 
good  and  enhance  the 
general  esteem  in 
which  the  writer  is 
held. 

We  award  the  prizes 
for  the  June  competi- 
tion as  follows: 

First  prize,  $10,  to 
E.  H.  "Schaeffle  of 
Murphys,  Calaveras 
county. 
Second  prize,  $5,  to 

S.  I.  Holsinger  of  Sacramento. 

Third  prize,  one  year's  subscription  to  RtJRAii  Press  to 
S.  P.  Snow  of  Santa  Barbara. 

We  make  the  last  award  to  Mr.  Snow  because  of  the 
clearness  and  fullness  with  which  he  has  written  on  a 
difficult  problem,  viz:  the  growth  of  small  fruits  on  high, 
dry  land.  Many  will  be  benefited  by  his  experience. 
The  letters  not  included  in  the  awards  will  be  duly  appre- 
ciated by  our  readers.  Each  is  excellent,  and  the  writers 
will  be  cordially  thanked  by  thousands  who  will  be  helped 
by  the  suggestions  made. 


New  Lands  fob  Entry.— In  a  few  days  the  Register 
of  the  U.  S.  Land  Office  will  have  prepared  a  letter  of 
instructions  under  which  settlers  may  take  up  lands  in  tbe 
forfeited  railroad  grant  in  San  Benito  and  Monterey  Cos. 
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The  Week. 

The  Rural  has  a  decided  fruity  flavor  this  week.  In 
addition  to  the  broadside  of  information  on  small  fruits, 
there  are  investigation  into  the  composition  of  California 
green  and  dried  fruits  as  prosecuted  at  the  SUte  Univer- 
sity. There  are  also  interesting  statements  about  the  com- 
mercial aspects  of  the  fruit  industry.  All  these  matters 
are  of  pressing  importance  to  thousands  of  our  readers  just 
at  this  season.  In  later  issues  of  the  year  there  will  be 
similarly  full  reviews  of  the  various  animal  industries  and 
products.  We  propose  to  go  through  all  the  lines  of  Cali- 
fornia agriculture  in  the  thorough  and  practical  manner 
which  is  winning  the  Rural  continually  wider  support 
and  appreciation. 

Storm  and  flood  are  still  bringing  bereavement  and  deso- 
lation to  many  homes  here  and  there  on  the  Atlantic  side 
of  the  Rockies.  The  Pacific  is  still  true  to  its  great  name; 
tranquility  and  prosperity  rest  upon  its  borders. 


Comiiig  Contests. 

We  do  not  refer  to  the  great  "  isshoos"  of  the  presiden- 
tial campaign  which  promises  to  be  the  warmest  the  coun- 
try haa  ever  seen,  but  to  the  contest  in  the  contribution  of 
useful  information  which  is  now  brighter  and  closer  than 
ever  in  the  columns  of  the  RuBiL  Pbess.  We  hope 
correspondents  are  already  preparing  for  the  July  and 
August  subjects,  which  will  be  as  follows: 

JULY.— Fbuit-Picking,  Packing  and  Shipping: 
To  near  and  distant  markets;  all  arrangements  for  pick- 
ing— ladders,  baskets,  trucks,  packing  houses,  graders, 
fruit  wagons;  methods  of  sale,  etc. 

AUGUST.  —  Fruit-Drying  and  Raisin-Curing: 
Descriptions  of  all  methods  and  appliances  which  are 
valuable  either  in  sun-drying  or  machine-evaporating  each 
and  every  kind  of  fruit;  packing  and  marketing  of 
products. 

These  subjects  can  be  most  satisfactorily  treated  by 
scores  of  our  regular  readers.  It  is  not  intended  that  they 
shall  be  oratorical,  statistical  boomical,  but  plain  des- 
criptions of  how  to  do  things  and  the  results  of  different 
practices  and  applianca.  We  have  plenty  of  the  glorifica- 
tion of  these  industries,  now  we  want  the  practical  hints 
which  will  be  helpful  to  all.  On  these  subjects,  perhaps 
more  than  others,  it  will  be  better  to  write  from  personal 
experience  even  though  only  a  few  points  are  covered  by 
each  writer.  We  would  like  to  draw  so  fine  a  net  that 
not  a  uHnful  fact  in  the  possession  of  any  one  shall  escape. 
However,  write  as  you  see  fit.  The  competition  is  open  to 
all,  and  each  can  choose  his  own  line  of  treatment. 


Slandering  onr  Fruit  Product. 

Atlanta,  Ga.  ,  June  3: — The  National  Association  of  Nursery- 
men in  session  hereto-day,  passed  resolutions  virtually  institut- 
ing a  boycott  against  California  fruits.  The  resolutions  cite  the 
California  quarantine  on  Eastern  nurserymen's  stock,  and  the 
association  resolves  Ibat  in  case  this  is  not  raised,  to  exert  all 
its  influence  to  get  stricter  inspection  laws  passed  by  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States, 

This  seems  to  be  the  action  which  was  threatened  by 
certain  Eastern  nurserymen  la?t  winter  and  which  was 
freely  commented  upon  in  the  Rural  at  the  time.  We  re- 
gret such  action,  not  because  fair-minded  Eastern  nursery- 
men are  to  be  feared  in  their  use  of  such  action,  but  because 
the  few  narrow-minded  and  unscrupulous  among  them  will 
resort  to  every  contrivance  of  falsehoad  and  slander  to 
gratify  their  malice. 

California  has  nothing  to  fear  from  inspection  of  her 
product;  in  fact  such  inspection,  if  honorably  conducted, 
would  probably  result  in  benefit  to  the  industry  by  pun- 
ishing any  evil  or  carelessness  which  may  now  exist  and 
rewarding  the  producer  who  ships  only  a  first  class  and 
carefully  prepared  product.  The  ultimate  resujt  of  such 
a  course  would  be  the  general  elevation  of  the  entire 
product,  and  this  would  extend  our  Eastern  market  and 
insure  better  profits.  • 

The  trouble  is,  however,  that  evil-minded  men  will  work 
under  the  guise  of  the  public  welfare  and  gratify  base  pro- 
pensities by  the  dissemination  of  falsehood.  But  even  this 
can  only  be  temporary  in  its  effects,  for  we  have  too  high 
a  regard  for  Eastern  nurserymen,  with  whom,  as  a  class, 
Californians  have  maintained  cordial  relations  ever  since 
the  first  improved  fruit  tree  was  planted  in  this  State,  to 
think  that  they  will  allow  base  ones  of  their  own  class  to 
malign  our  fruit  growers.  They  will  clearly  see  that  the 
restrictions  against  importation  ^of  trees  lie  against  that 
which  is  dangerous  and  diseased,  and  no  honorable  man 
cares  to  deal  in  such  trees  nor  to  approve  the  methods  of 
those  who  do.  Nor  will  they  countenance  the  promulga- 
tion of  lies  such  as  are  reported  to  be  distributed  in  cir- 
cular form  throughout  the  United  States  warning  con- 
sumers against  Oalifornia  dried  fruit,  alleging  that  it  is 
picked  and  packed  by  diseased  Chinese,  and  that  sulphur 
is  used  and  makes  the  fruit  poisonous.  The  fact  is  that  a 
very  small  portion  of  the  fruit  product  is  now  handled  by 
Chinese  at  all,  and  each  year  their  numbers  are  decreas- 
ing, and  white  men,  women  and  children  are  the  main  re- 
liance in  all  our  packing  establishments.  Intelligent 
people  who  come  here  can  see  this,  and  we  do  not  fear 
that  malicious  lies  will  long  avail  in  this  age  of  fact-flying. 

As  for  the  use  of  sulphur,  the  urging  of  that  point 
against  California  fruit  is  simply  ridiculous.  There  is  no 
place  in  the  universe  where  sulphur  is  so  freely  used, 
unless  it  be  in  Hades,  as  it  is  in  the  Eastern  evaporating 
concerns.  In  fact,  California  learned  the  sulphur  method 
from  Eastern  evaporators,  and  our  use  of  it  in  the  open 
air  it  far  more  innocent  than  the  bleaching  in  the  close 
chambers  of  their  drying  machines  which  yields  their 
fancy  dried  apples  and  pears.  Our  Eastern  friends  who 
propose  to  mix  sulphur  in  their  malice  will  soon  find 
themselves  jammed  in  a  corner  by  their  own  neighbors 
and  customers.  We  need  apprehend  little  harm  from  this 
phase  of  the  sulphur  question.  If  the  agitation  causes 
fruit  driers  everywhere  to  use  less  sulphur  and  teaches 
people  generally  to  buy  fruit  in  natural  colors,  no  pro- 
ducers will  be  more  pleased  than  Californians. 

But  we  are  perhaps  arguing  at  a  length  which  the  sub- 
ject does  notjustify.  California  fruit  is  its  own  justifica- 
tion and  vindication.  People  who  see  it  and  taste  it  will 
not  long  be  deceived  by  malicious  slanders  upon  its  fair 
name.  All  that  we  need  to  do  is  to  keep  right  on  ex- 
tending the  distribution  of  our  product  at  the  East.  Do 
everything  possible  to  bring  it  before  every  eye  and  upon 
every  palate.  This  will  be  the  beit  possible  way  to  bring 
into  contempt  the  men  who,  in  the  blindness  of  ignorance 
and  malice,  think  that  they  can  serve  some  private  in- 
terest by  maligning  their  relatives  and  friends  upon  this 
coast  and,  by  putting  forth  puny  efforts,  harass  the  prog- 
ress of  the  industry  by  which  they  secure  comfort  and 
prosperity. 

California  Wheat  Crop  in  1891. 

The  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange  has  issued  its 
regular  semiannual  statement  of  grain  and  brans  held  in 
this  State.  According  to  this  statement  (given  in  detail 
in  another  department),  the  stocks  held  this  year  on  June 
1st  show  quite  an  increase  over  the  stocks  held  on  June  1, 
1891.  That  of  wheat  (flour  reduced  to  wheat)  shows  an 
increase  of  23,582  tons.  While  the  stock  of  wheat  shows 
the  above  increase,  yet  the  exports  for  the  year  ending 
May  31,  1892,  show  a  falling  off  in  comparison  with  the 
corresponding  months  ending  with  a  like  date  in  1891. 
Taking  the  stocks  held  and  the  aggregate  exports  during 
the  season,  and  the  wheat  crop  of  1890-91  and  that  of 
1891-92  were  about  the  same  in  quantity,  but  the  grade  in 
the  latter  season  averaged  slightly  better. 


Accepting  the  Produce  Exchange's  statement  of  the 
stock  of  wheat  in  this  State  on  June  1,  1892,  as  approxi- 
mately correct,  then  the  crop  in  1891  was  1,184,229  tons. 
This  estimate  is  formed  on  the  followit  g: 

Exports,  12  months,  toi  s  _   8)6,829 

Consumption   2  8,600 

Seeding  3  500,000  acres   17^,000 

Stock  on  June  1, 18'.)2   I'.i8i085 

Deduct: 

Stock  June  1,  1891   99  503 

Imports  from  Oregon   84,68J 


1,368.414 


184,185 


1,184,229 

The  above  exports  do  not  include  the  shipments  made 
direct  from  San  Diego  to  Europe;  neither  do  they  include 
the  shipments  to  Alaska  and  Arizona,  It  is  claimed  that 
if  we  include  the  above  shipments  the  crop  of  1891  could, 
with  perfect  safety,  be  placed  at  fully  1,200,000  tons,  but 
in  the  absence  of  reliable  data  of  the  shipments  to  Arizona 
and  Alaska  and  from  San  Diego  to  Europe,  we  do  not  feel 
justified  in  including  them  in  the  crop  estimate. 

Small  fruits  Commercially  Considered. 

The  cultivation  of  berries  in  this  State  has  not  made 
the  progress  the  importance  of  the  industry  demands.  Pos- 
sibly this  is  due  to  the  limited  market  for  the  fresh  fruit 
and  the  necessity  of  finding  distant  markets  for  the  fruit 
when  canned.  Operating  against  profitable  market  for 
canned  berries,  there  are  three  factors:  First,  the  high 
cost  when  canned;  second,  high  freight,  owing  to  the  long 
haul;  third,  competition  in  the  distant  distributive  markets 
with  the  canned  berries  grown  near  by,  which  are  bought 
cheaper,  canned  cheaper,  and  can  be  marketed  at  a  much 
lower  rate  of  freight,  owing  to  the  short  distance  from  dis- 
tributive centers.  Confined  to  this  coast,  the  markets  are 
soon  supplied,  and  consequently  canners'  requirements  are 
usually  light,  particularly  for  strawberries,  raspberries 
and  gooseberries.  With  blackberries,  it  appears  to  be  dif- 
ferent, for  there  is  a  wider  field,  for  the  canned  product 
can  be  profitably  placed  at  many  distant  distributive  points, 
provided  the  raw  materials  do  not  cost  too  high. 

For  two  years,  the  prices  of  berries,  outside  of  black- 
berries, have  averaged  too  high  for  canners'  general  use, 
and  also  for  a  free  consumption  by  the  public.  The  higher 
prices  were  brought  about  by  unseasonable  weather  in  the 
spring  months,  and  lessened  acreage  devoted  to  the  indus- 
try. Low  prices  for  two  or  three  years  preceding  1890 
caused  many  persons  to  give  up  the  industry.  Strawber- 
ries selling  below  $5  a  chest  will  not  return  a  profit  to  the 
grower,  neither  will  currants  and  blackberries  selling  at 
less  than  $4  a  chest.  In  June,  1889,  the  range  of  prices 
for  berries  in  this  market  was  as  follows  per  chest:  Straw- 
berries, $2  to  $9;  raspberries,  $6  to  $9;  and  currants,  $2  to 
$4.  Gooseberries  sold  at  from  about  one  cent  to  five  cents 
a  pound.  In  June,  1891,  gooseberries  ranged  from  two  to 
six  cents  a  pound,  strawberries  from  $8  to  $15  a  chest,  or 
about  the  same  as  they  sell  at  now;  raspberries  and  cur- 
rants sold  at  the  same  prices  they  do  now.  The  shortage 
in  the  crop  in  1891,  and  again  in  this  year,  can  be  more 
readily  seen  when  it  is  stated  that,  during  the  busy  season, 
the  receipts  of  strawberries  in  1889  averaged  from  500  to 
700  chests  a  day,  in  1891  they  averaged  400  to  500  chests  a 
day,  and  in  this  year  not  much  more  than  from  250  to  400 
chests  a  day.  Currants  and  gooseberries  fell  off  fully  as 
much,  although  the  receipts  of  currants  would  not  have 
shown  so  large  a  falling  off  were  it  not  for  the  largest 
growers  combining  only  to  send  just  enough  to  market  to 
meet  the  demand  and  not  break  prices.  Any  surplus  is 
allowed  to  rot  at  home. 

The  favorite  strawberry  in  our  market  is  the  Longworth, 
which,  when  properly  gathered,  packed  and  sent  to  mar- 
ket, sells  at  an  average  of  nearly  50  per  cent  more  than  do 
the  Sharpless,  but  then  it  is  claimed  that,  at  even  this 
difference  in  prices,  the  profit  to  growers  on  each  kind  is 
about  the  same.  The  fruit  lasts  much  longer  and  gives 
much  better  satisfaction  when  packed  while  dry,  ripe  and 
firm;  when  damp  and  any  ways  soft  mold  soon  sets  in. 
Currants  should  be  picked  when  red  and  firm,  for  when  too  ■ 
ripe  they  do  not  give  such  good  results,  Canners  do  not 
use  currants  at  over  three  dollars  per  chest,  and  even  then 
buy  sparingly.  Apple  juice  is  used  as  an  adulterant  or 
substitute,  and  it  is  cheap.  Oregon  Improved  gooseberries 
are  growing  in  favor,  and  bid  fair  to  meet  with  freer  sales 
than  common  and  English  combined.  The  Lawton  black- 
berry is  about  the  only  kind  sold  in  this  market.  Dealers 
say  it  gives  the  best  satisfaction  when  marketed  at  the 
time  the  fruit  is  black  and  firm  and  not  soft.  When  swel- 
ling or  soft,  the  fruit  soon  molds  and  becomes  unsalable. 
A  large  dealer  in  this  city  says  that  there  is  a  blackberry 
cultivated  near  Stockton  which  is  superior  in  all  respects 
and  for  all  purposes  to  the  Lawton,  but  cuttings  are  hard 
to  get,  for  those  cultivating  it  do  not  wish  to  have  it  gen- 
erally introduced. 

In  a  full  return  of  the  vintage  of  Spain  last  year,  the 
total  yield  of  wine  is  estimated  at  540,000,000  gallons. 
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The  State  Press. 

Sonomsi  Republican:  ''A  more  thorough,  general  road  sys- 
tem needs  to  be  adopted.  It  devolves  upon  the  Legislature. 
Nevertheless,  Sonoma,  by  seniority  and  standing  first  in  say, 
might  start  the  ball  in  motion  and  pave  the  better  way." 

Grass  Valley  Telegraph:  "  Does  California  want  a  great  influx 
of  the  people  who  live  in  less  favored  climes?  If  all  such  people 
come,  what  is  to  become  of  the  rapid  increase  of  population 
here  that  comes  of  births?  Is  there  any  more  of  California 
than  is  needed  by  those  who  are  already  Californians,  and  who 
are  raising  more  Californians  ?  " 

Cloverdale  Reveille:  "  The  fact  that  560,000  immigrants  land- 
ed on  our  shores  during  last  year,  and  that  almost  one-half  of 
this  enormous  number  had  no  occupation  or  special  skill  for 
earning  a  living,  is  an  object-lesson  in  the  necessity  of  regulat- 
ing and  restricting  immigration  that  should  not  escape  notice. 
•  *  •  *  We  are  not  alarmists,  but  we  do  think  that 
the  time  has  come  when  this  Government  should  call  a  halt  to 
immigration." 

Sacramento  Bee:  "  The  experience  of  the  past  fortnight  upon 
the  Sacramento  river  has  plainly  demonstrated  that  the  stream 
cannot  be  confined  between  its  banks  during  periods  of  high 
water,  and  that  it  is  folly  to  attempt  to  try  and  so  confine  it. 
The  only  salvation  for  the  river  and  for  the  country  to  which 
it  is  tributary  lies  in  a  system  of  waterways,  by  which  the  Sac- 
ramento can  be  rid  of  its  superfluous  water  during  those  sea- 
sons. There  seems  to  be  absolutely  no  other  redemption  for 
our  river." 

Sacramento  iJ«eord-C^mon:  "  A  market  town  approached  by 
bad  roads  is  practically  walled  in;  rural  communities  bur- 
dened with  bad  roads  are  unduly  and  disastrously  taxed.  If 
we  assume  that  in  Sacramento  county  there  are  100  miles  of 
dirt  roads  that  augment  the  cost  of  transportation  of  people 
and  products  so  much  as  30  per  cent,  compared  to  the  speed, 
time  and  lessened  output  of  motive  power  attaching  to  good, 
hard  roads,  we  have  a  loss  to  the  people  of  this  county  of  not 
less  than  $100,000  a  year,  exclusive  of  the  wear  and  tear  upon 
vehicles  and  horses. 

San  Jose  Beraid;  "  Let  the  people  in  all  parts  of  the  State 
send  complaints  to  the  Railroad  Commissioner  representing 
their  district,  and  demand  prompt  consideration  and  relief. 
Then  let  the  Railroad  Commissioners  themselves  see  to  it  that 
there  is  no  more  jugglery,  delay  and  evasion  on  any  pretext. 
Thty  may  not  be  able  to  meet  the  mystifications  and  sophis- 
tries of  the  representatives  of  the  railroad  company  very  suc- 
cessfully, but  each  and  every  one  of  them  knows  enough  to 
understand  that  railroad  extortion  and  oppression  is  choking 
the  life  out  of  the  industries  of  the  State,  and  that  they  are  the 
men  who  should  devise  and  apply  a  remedy." 

W oodl&nd  Democrat:  "  The  oflBcial  record  furnished  by  the 
Government  at  Washington  of  immigration  to  the  United 
States  in  1891  puts  the  number  of  foreigners  far  greater  than 
stated  in  the  memorial.  As  classified,  there  were,  of  Germans, 
113,554;  English,  53,600;  Irish,  55,706;  Italians,  76,055;  Swedes, 
30,880;  Scotch,  12,557;  Norwegians,  12,568;  Danes,  10,659;  Swiss, 
6811;  French,  6766;  Europe  (not  classified),  158,829,  making  a 
total  of  543,985.  Here,  then,  is  a  lesson  for  study,  and  when 
one  considers  it  carefully,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
prominent  American  citizens  like  Elihu  Root,  Horace  Porter, 
J.  M.  Drexel  and  Cornelius  Bliss  ask  the  Senate  to  take  action. 
At  this  rate  of  immigration  it  will  only  be  a  few  years  when 
this  country  will  cease  to  be  an  English-speaking  nation." 

Amador  County  Record:  "Is  it  a  fact  that  California's 
World's  Fair  Coilnmissioners  are  frittering  away  their  opportu- 
nities by  quarrels  among  themselves  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
chief  national  managers  are  completely  disgusted  with  the 
whole  California  outfit,  and  no  longer  take  any  pains  to  hide 
their  utter  contempt  for  a  lot  of  men  who  are  daily  bringing 
disgrace  upon  their  State  and  people  by  unseemly  bickering 
and  squabbles  that  would  be  a  disgrace  even  to  a  lot  of  San 
Francisco  Barbary  Coast  politicians?  Was  it  not  bad  enough 
to  lose  the  Horticulture  Fair  Commissioner  by  the  scandalous 
course  of  certain  men  backed  up  and  supported  by  the  mad 
antics  of  a  metropolitan  press  unworthy  to  represent  a  pro- 
gressive people?  Is  there  no  way  by  which  the  people  can 
clip  the  wings  of  these  newspaper  vultures  that  fatten  o.i  the 
slaughter  of  every  public  enterprise  proposed  for  the  general 
good?" 

An  Off  Year  for  Fruit  in  Illinois. 

Carbondale,  III.,  May  23,  1892. 
To  THE  Editor:— I  enclose  three  slips  from  our  town 
paper,  the  Republican  Free  Press,  to  show  the  fruit  condi- 
tion here. 

"  The  strawberry  crop  here  is  almost  a  failure  this  sea- 
son. The  picking  will  oDly  last  a  few  days,  and  that  will 
end  this  years'  crop. 

"  T.  W.  Thompson  says  his  strawberry  crop  will  average 
20  pe?  cent  this  season.  He  expects  the  balance  of  the  80 
per  cent  next  season. 

"  We  learn  the  fruit  crop  here  this  season  will  be  gen- 
erally short.    This  is  called  the  off  year  for  fruit." 

S.  H.  French. 


An  I88XJE  ON  Fbeights  akd  Pares,— R.  0.  Shively,  of 
San  Joae,  has  filed  a  complaint  Betting  forth  that  railroad 
fares  and  freights  are  higher  than  in  other  portions  of  the 
wjuntry,  and  exprewing  the  opinion  that  freight  rates 
ought  to  be  reduced  25  per  cent  and  fares  10  per  cent.  The 
Gommisaion  decided  to  notify  the  railway  company  to  file 
»n  Muw*r  to  Bhively'i  complaint  within  16  d»yi. 


Mr.  Gannon  Reviewed. 

Mr.  Doyle  In  Reply  to  His  Letter  Printed  Last 
Week. 

Menlo  Park,  June  6,  1892. 
To  THB  Editor; — The  canal  question  is  too  iniporiaut  to 
California  to  suffer  it  to  be  belittle.!  by  personalities.  I  shall 
therefore  make  short  work  ol  Mr.  Cannon's  attack  on  me  in 
the  RuBAL  of  May  28lh.  It  is  but  a  repetition  of  the  old  de- 
vice of  a  red  herring  drawn  across  the  scent  to  distract  the 
hounds."  Mr.  Cannon  was  treated  with  great  courtesy  by  the 
State  Convention,  and  listened  to  with  attention  until  he  con- 
cluded. The  convention,  however,  did  not  agree  with  him  in 
opinion;  in  fact,  I  believe  he  had  but  two  supporters.  If  the 
members,  after  cordially  inviting  him  to  share  their  counsels, 
could  not  differ  from  him  without  incurring  his  displeasure 
and  being  called  names,  it  is  rather  a  haid  cas&  The  call  of 
the  convention  invited  lepresentatives  from  all  the  counties 
friendly  to  the  construction  of  the  canal.  Though  not  coming 
within  its  terms,  Mr.  Cannon  was  promptly  admitted  to  mem- 
bership from  respect  for  the  parties  he  claimed  to  represent. 
It  was,  however,  soon  evident  that  he  was  there  with  no  pur- 
pose friendly  to  the  canal,  for  his  first  act  was  to  propose  the 
admission  of  another  "  delegate  at  large,"  who  had  uo  sort  ol 
credentials,  but  a  kiud  of  roviug  commission  to  appear  at  any 
place  on  behalf  of  one  of  the  numerous  labor  organizations — 
real  or  i,retended— which  of  late  disturb  nearly  all  public  as- 
semblies under  pretense  of  advancing  the  interests  of  the 
laboring  classes.  As  there  had  been  scattered,  on  tue  chairs 
and  tables,  a  printed  statement  of  this  person's  peculiar  scheme 
for  building  the  canal  with  a  special  sort  of  irredeemable  paper 
money,  to  be  made  legal  tender  and  receivable  for  canal  tolls, 
it  was  really  a  stretch  of  courtesy  for  the  convention  to  admit 
him  at  all;  but  to  gratify  Mr.  Cannon  it  was  done,  and  he,  too, 
spoke  his  piece.  The  effort  to  distract  attention  was  too 
transparent  to  even  appear  plausible,  and  I  believe  no  answer 
was  made  to  either  Mr.  Cannon  or  his  colleague. 

As  to  the  assertion  thai  I  represented  then,  or  at  any  time 
the  Canal  Company,  and  his  classing  me  among  the  "  plug 
hat,  kid  glove  gentry,  who  produce  nothing,"  they  merely 
illustrate  their  author's  recklessness  of  ihe  truth  or  falsehood 
of  what  he  says— a  quality  usually  regarded  as  more  charac- 
teristic of  a  scolding  old  woman  than  of  the  head  of  a  body  of 
men  organized  fov  serious  purposes.  It  cost  me  in  wages  to 
raise  my  crop  last  year  $8500,  and  I  must  have  farmed  to  as 
little  purpose  as  Mr.  Cannou  orated  in  the  convention,  if  I 
failed  to  produce  something.  Persons  interested  may  inquire 
whether  Mr.  Cannou  spent  as  much  wages  or  produced  as 
much  as  I,  and  follow  the  comparison  back  ten  years.  I  have 
no  fears  of  the  result  of  the  examination.  I  represented  in 
that  convention  no  person  or  body,  but  the  supervisors  of  my 
own  county  who  sent  me  there.  In  1883,  after  Mr.  Cleveland, 
the  President  of  my  party,  burked  the  canal  treaty  with 
Nicaragua,  I  denounced  his  action  in  a  public  interview,  and 
refused  to  support  him  for  reelection  on  that  ground.  What 
had  Mr.  Cannon  then  to  say  on  the  subject?  What  public 
evidence  did  he  give  of  indignation  at  the  proceeding?  Was 
his  desire  for  the  construction  of  the  canal  by  our  Goverment 
or  at  all,  ever  made  public  or  imparted  to  any  one  before  it  be- 
came possible  to  obstruct  it  by  pretended  friendliness  to  the 
object,  but  preference  for  a  better  mode  of  accomplishing  it? 
Did  any  one  ever  hear  from  him  a  word  favoring  the  canal 
until  the  "  red  herring  ■'  device  became  desirable?  I  will  not 
mitale  Mr.  Cannon's  recklessness  by  asserting  that,  in  op- 
posing the  pending  measure,  he  is  representing  the  railroad 
ring  that  molds  the  opinions  of  public  men  and  dominates 
political  parties  in  this  State,  for  I  know  not  wh  t  his  motives 
may  be;  but  I  can  safely  saj  (and  defy  contradiction)  that  if  he 
were  representing  that  body,  he  could  not  more  effectively  for- 
ward their  views  than  by  his  present  course.  His  parrot-like 
repetition  of  a  catalogue  of  their  past  transgressions  will  not 
screen  him  from  suspicion.  That  may  well  be  a  disguise  to 
make  his  aid  more  effective.  I  fear  the  bulk  of  sufferers  from 
railroad  oppression  will  not  be  so  charitable  as  I  am,  and  will 
class  Mr.  Cannon  according  to  his  public  act-',  not  his  profes- 
sions, however  loud.  The  fact  that  he  is  chosen  president  of 
the  Farmers'  Alliance  affords  no  guarantee  of  his  honesty.  A 
member  of  the  Senate  or  Assembly,  a  Congressman,  a  Super- 
visor, a  Railroad  Commissioner,  is  chosen  to  represent  the  peo- 
ple, but  how  often  do  they  betray  their  tru't?  They  are  the 
sort  of  subjects  whom  the  railroad  people  find  worth  buying, 
and  they  buy  them  accordingly.  When  such  people  are  found 
on  the  side  of  the  Ring,  whether  directly  opposing  a  measure 
of  relief  or  urging  unfriendly  amendments  to  it,  the  public 
draws  an  inference  as  to  their  motives.  Mr.  Cannon's  advocacy 
of  the  railroad  people's  views  may  be  sincere,  but  I  regard  it  as 
unfortunate  that  he  should  find  himself  arrayed  on  the  same 
side  of  an  important  public  question  with  men  whose  acts  he 
himself  characterizes  as  so  wanting  in  common  morality. 
When  such  an  unhappy  coincidence  of  opinion  occurs,  a  little 
reflection  should  teach  him  the  prudence  of  self-restraint  in 
attacking  the  motives  of  his  opponents,  lest  they  be  tempted  to 
retort  by  pointing  out  the  rascally  society  in  which  he  finds 
himself.  Here  every  scurvy  railroad  politician  in  the  State  is 
on  the  same  side  with  him.  As  to  his  representing  100,000  or 
10,000,000  people,  that  fact  adds  no  weight  to  his  opinions,  how- 
ever much  it  may  enhance  his  importance.  Doubtless  an 
Assemblyman  is  more  important  than  a  Supervisor;  a  Con- 
gressman than  a  member  of  Assembly,  and  a  United  States 
Senator  than  all  three  combined.  At  what  point  between  the 
dignity  of  the  President  and  that  of  a  plow  boy  the  chief  of  the 
Farmers'  Alliance  comes  in,  I  dou't  know,  nor  whether  it  depends 
at  all  on  the  exact  number  of  "  wealth  producers  "  he  assumes 
to  represent.  I  should  suppose  his  rank  a  little  lower  than  a 
United  States  Senator's,  and  that  Mr.  Cannon  will  have  to 
yield  precedence  to  Mr.  Stanford,  who  represents  the  whole 
State,  and  by  legal  authority,  too.  As  the  latter's  opinions  on 
this  particular  question  will  hardly  pass  current  as  those  of  his 
constituents,  so  neither  will  Mr.  Cannon's.  The  two  gentle- 
men are,  however,  so  cordially  of  one  mind  on  this  canal 
question,  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  no  difference  f  s  to  the  relative 
weight  of  their  opinions  will  be  suffered  to  mar  their  friendly  re- 
lations. 

To  return  to  the  question  itself.  The  substance  of  Mr. 
Cannon's  contention  is  for  taking  the  defunct  Nicaragua  Con- 
vention out  of  the  pigeonhole  Mr.  Cleveland  consigned  it  to 
more  than  seven  years  ago,  and  reviving  it  by  consent  of  Nic- 
aragua; repealing  the  present  company's  act  of  incorporation, 
acquiring  or  confiscating  their  charter  from  the  Central  Ameri- 
can States  and  the  work  they  have  already  done,  and  building 
the  canal  by  our  Government  for  its  own  account.  The  farmers 
who  compose  Mr.  Cannon's  constituents  will  not,  I  hope,  fail 
to  see  the  advantages  of  this  plan,  and  espe<^ially  how  very 
practicable  and,  indeed,  how  easy  all  this  is.  It  will  only  be 
necessary  to  elect  a  President  and  two  houses  of  Congres-  who 
are  of  one  mind  with  Mr.  Cannon,  and  who,  besides  passing 
the  appropriations  required,  will  promptly  make  the  necessary 
treaty  arrangements  with  Great  liritain  on  the  one  side  and 
and  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica  on  the  other— which,  if  Mr. 
Oannon  wul  undertake  tbt  negotiation,  oan  doabtlan  b« 


speedily  effected,  for  Lord  Salisbury  represents  the  agricultural 
interest  in  England  and  will  doubtless  place  the  British  fleet  at 
his  disposal,  and  what  power  can  resist  the  British  fleet  and  the 
American  Cannou  ?  Then  the  only  thing  left  will  be  Co  acquire 
the  rights  of  the  present  company,  which,  to  a  party  flushed 
with  such  splendid  success  in  politics  and  diplomacy  as  the 
Cannon  party  will  then  be,  can  present  no  serious  difficulty. 
The  Maritime  Company's  rights  can  probably  be  bought  by  a 
moderate  issue  of  that  valuable  paper  money  inventeU  by  Mr. 
Cannon's  late  colleague  in  the  Convention,  and  all  will  then  be 
lovely.  It  is  a  notable  scheme,  and  one  for  which  I  have  no 
doubt  we  could  secure  the  approval  of  even  Mr.  Huntington  ! 
There  is  only  one  objection  to  it,  viz.:  The  danger  that  the 
canal  might  not  be  completed  in  time  foi  Mr.  Gaunon  and  my- 
self to  sail  through  it.  We  are  both  somewhat  advanced  in 
years,  and  I  fear  that  if  he  were  to  die  before  it  was  finished, 
there  would  be  no  one  left  who  could  complete  it  on  l/uit  plan. 
It  is  not  every  one  who  can  carry  a  Presidential  election,  se- 
cure a  majority  in  both  houses  of  Congress,  and  outwit  three 
foreign  Governments  all  at  once. 

Now,  as  I  have  so  frankly  acknowledged  the  merits  of  Mr. 
Canno.i's  plan,  will  he  not  kindly  look  a  little  more  leniently 
on  the  demerits  of  mine?  With  annual  elections,  and  the 
right  to  vote  70  per  cent  of  the  stock  of  the  company,  we  are 
not  very  likely  to  have  the  control  permanently  wrested  from 
us.  It  keeps  within  the  lines  of  our  treaty  with  Great  Britain, 
for  a  control  that  we  share  with  two  other  nations  is  not  ex- 
cltisive.  Meantime,  during  the  long  period  that  our  option  to 
buy  the  bulk  of  the  stock  lasts,  we  have  all  the  chances  in  our 
favor  that  some  opportunity  will  occur  to  secure  the  consent  of 
that  power  to  a  modification  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  al- 
lowing us  to  own  and  control  the  work;  and  when  that  is 
done,  the  United  States  can,  if  they  see  fit,  buy  up  the  remain- 
ing shares  of  stock  and  throw  open  the  canal  to  the  commerce 
of  the  world  at  merely  nominal  tolls,  or  even  free.  Meantime, 
it  will  have  been  built,  and  we  shall  have  the  benefit  of  it  in 
our  own  day,  and  at  the  lowest  rate  of  tolls,  because  built  with 
money  secured  at  the  lowest  rate  of  interest.  It  will  be  built, 
too,  with  American  capital,  and  that  means  a  good  deal  more 
than  at  first  sight  appears,  for  those  who  furnish  the  money 
will  control  the  canal.  They  will  practically  determine  its  na- 
tionality, and  give  direction  to  its  policy.  If  built  with  Ameri- 
can money,  the  work  will  be  engineered  and  directed  by 
Americans.  The  lumber,  machinery,  provisions,  tools  and  ma- 
terials used  will  be  of  American  production.  The  supplies  con- 
sumed will  be  furnished  from  New  York,  New  Orleans  and  San 
Francisco,  and  transported  in  American  bottoms.  The  emi- 
grants drawn  into  the  country  by  the  great  work  will  be 
American.  In  a  word,  all  the  incidental  benefits  of  the  work 
will  belong  to  our  own  country,  while  if  built  with  English 
money,  they  will  go  to  England.  The  difference  between  the 
expenditure  of  eiguty  or  a  hundred  million  dollars  among  our 
own  people  or  its  expenditure  abroad  is  no  slight  one,  and  it 
will  depend  entirely  on  whose  money  builds  the  work.  There 
is  but  one  body  that  represents  the  people  of  the  whole  United 
States,  and  can  ensure  the  building  of  the  canal  with  Ameii- 
can  money,  and  that  is  our  own  Congress.  The  arguments  of 
Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Kinney,  etc.,  assume  that  the  Canal  Co.  are 
asking  aid  from  Congress.  That  is  an  entire  mistake.  They 
realize  fully  that  we — I  mean  the  people  and  the  Government 
of  the  United  States — need  them  more  than  they  need  us. 
There  will  be  but  one  canal  across  the  Isthmus,  and  it  will  be 
at  Nicaragua.  That  company  holds  the  key  of  the  situation  in 
their  charter  for  building  the  work.  They  have  plenty  time  to 
do  it  in,  and  any  man  who  doubts  that  within  a  brief  period  the 
surplus  capital  of  Europe  can  spare  a  hundred  millions,  or 
double  that  sum,  for  such  a  work,  must  have  paid  but  little  at- 
tention to  financial  questions.  England  having  more  spare 
capital  than  any  other  country,  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that, 
if  built  by  private  subscription,  it  will  be  done  with  English 
capital.  Let  Mr.  Cannon  imagine  the  consequences  of  permit- 
ting that  canal  to  be  built  with  English  mont^y,  and  unless  he 
is  incapable  of  blushing,  his  cheeks  must  tingle  with  shame  for 
participation  in  such  a  result.  Its  terminal  ports  will  then  be 
protected  by  the  navy  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  management 
and  police  of  the  canal  De  in  English  hands.  What  would  be 
the  fate  of  the  magnificent  islands  lying  in  the  great  lake  which 
occupies  the  summit  level  of  the  country?  Obviously,  if  the 
people  who  have  direction  of  the  building  and  management  of 
the  work  are  Englishmen,  those  who  furnish  the  supplies,  and 
who  direct,  execute  and  manage  the  work — the  engineers,  ma- 
chinists, mechanics,  stevedores,  navvies,  longshoremen,  as  well 
as  the  storekeepers,  hotel-keepers  and  other  emigrant  popula- 
tion pouring  into  the  country — will  also  be  English,  and  the 
islands  will  be  occupied  by  a  great  English  dockyard,  English 
hospitals  and  other  public  structures,  dilfering  from  a  great  En- 
glish naval  station  like  Malta  only  in  name.  A  great  naval 
power,  once  in  possession  of  the  islands  and  lake  ot  Nicaragua, 
will  hold  permanent  control  of  the  canal,  and  can  never  be  dis- 
lodged from  it.  What  a  proud  reflection  to  any  American  that 
he  is  doing  his  best  to  install  a  foreign  Government  in  that  po- 
sition in  preference  to  his  own  country  !  Mr.  Cannon  may  be 
content  with  such  distinction,  but  few  will  envy  him.  I  think 
most  plain  people  will  agree  with  me  that  it  deeply  concerns 
the  United  States  that  our  navy  have  secure  transit  through 
that  great  central  channel  between  the  oceans,  and  that  to  in- 
sure it  against  possible  obstruction,  all  the  surroundings  of  the 
canal  should  be  American.  The  engineers  who  build  it,  the 
permanent  staff  who  operate  it,  the  population  that  congre- 
gates round  its  termini  and  lines  its  banks,  must  be  American, 
so  that  if  there  is  to  be  any  naval  station  in  the  lake,  it,  too, 
may  be  American.  Great  Britain  has  the  canal  at  Suez.  She 
now  owns  the  majority  of  that  company's  stock,  and  has  seized 
and  garrisoned  the  country.  By  the  foolish  parsimony  of  the 
French  administration  of  the  day  (1882),  she  was  enabled  to 
shake  loose  from  the  "  dual  control,"  and  has  ever  since  ad- 
ministered the  Egyptian  Government,  nominally  for  the 
Khedive,  bu'  practically  as  a  British  crown  colony.  On  the 
next  partition  of  the  "  sick  man's  "  estate,  her  permanent  oc- 
cupation of  that  country  will  probably  receive  formal  European 
sanction.  With  the  advantages  of  the  possession  of  Suez,  ^he 
needs  but  the  firm  foothold  on  the  American  isthmus  that  the 
control  of  the  Nicaragua  canal  would  give  her  to  hold  the 
maritime  commerce  of  the  world  in  her  absolute  grasp!  Is  it 
possible  that  Americans  can  be  found  who,  from  wounded 
pride,  offended  dienity  or  baser  motives,  can  look  with  com- 
placency on  such  a  prospect,  or  consciously  contribute  to  its 
realization  ?  "  John  T.  Doylb. 


Encoubagement. — It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this 
small-fruit  discussion,  as  in  the  hay  discussion,  how  close 
is  the  agreement  in  practice  among  different  growers. 
This  will  give  the  beginner  who  consults  these  letters  the 
greater  confidence  in  the  suggestions  which  he  receives. 
It  is  plain  that  small  fruits  can  be  produced  in  gratifying 
amount  and  quality  by  any  one  who  will  master  the  few 
principles  upon  which  successful  practice  rests,  and  pos- 
sess himself  of  the  essentials  in  soil  and  wathr.  Fortu- 
nately these  are  not  difficult  nor  scarce,  but  to  neglect 
them  ii  to  court  disappointment  and  failure. 
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Cooperation  at  Campbell. 

Campbell,  June  4, 1892. 
To  THE  Editor: — The  fruit  growers  at  Campbell,  Santa 
Clara  county,  have  formed  a  cooperative  fruit-drying  asso- 
ciation, and  expect  to  be  able  to  do  business  the  present 
"^season.     The  organization   has  chosen   for    its  name 
"  Campbell  Fruit  Union,''  and  its  object  is  to  dry,  can,  pre- 
serve and  otherwise  cure  fruit  for  the  market.    The  capital 
-  -stock  of  the  association  is  $100,000,  divided  into  ten  shares 
'  of  the  par  value  of  $25  each.    On  the  evening  of  the  ist  of 
June,  the  stockholders  met  and  elected  R.  P.  McGlincy, 
F.  M.  Righter,  Gilmore  T.  Duncan,  O.  Haberdier  and  S. 
,  G.  Rodeck,  all  orchardists,  as  directors.    Subsequently  the 
directors  met  and  elected  R.  P.  McGlincy,  president;  F. 
''  M.  Righter,  vice-president;  S.  G.  Rodeck,  secretary,  and 
"  the  First  National  Bank  of  San  Jose,  treasurer. 

The  association  has  had  two  large  drying  plants,  located 
^  at  Campbell,  offered  them  by  the  owners  who  desire  to  re- 
^  lire  from  business,  but  the  plants  are  rather  more  expensive 
10  than  the  association  needs,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that 
ground  will  be  purchased  and  such  buildings  as  may  be 
needed,  erected.    The  association  contemplates  erecting  a 
warehouse  and  packing-house  along  the  railroad  track. 
With  a  good  warehouse  in  which  to  store  the  fruit,  the  as- 
sociation will  not  need  expensive  buildings  or  machinery, 
i  The  stockholders  who  have  thus  far  subscribed  (or  stock, 
represent  about  400  acres  of  fruit,  and  with  an  ordinary 
average  yield,  this  will  give  the  association  about  as  much 
fruit  as  it  will  care  to  handle.    The  articles  of  incorporation 
have  been  filed  with  the  secretary  of  State,  and  a  charter 
is  expected  within  a  day  or  two.     A  meeting  to  adopt  by- 
<r  laws  will  be  held  on  the  i8th  of  June. 

This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc  ion,  and  no  doubt  other 
sections  will  follow  with  cooperative  associations,  as  the 
growers  feel  that  under  the  old  way  of  doing  business, 
.  they  were  not  receiving  as  much  for  their  labor  as  they 
,<  frit  they  were  entitled  to.     Then  with  the  dried  fruit  ex- 
b.ichange  recently  organized  at  San  Jose,  they  feel  that  if 
1:  they  can  hold  together,  they  will  better  their  condition  very 
*-  much.    There  is  no  reason  why  fruit  growers  should  not 
I '  ally  themselves  together,  as  have  the  dairymen  of  the 
•  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

There  seems  to  be  very  little  doubt  of  the  success  of 
•>iboth  organizations,  and  Col.  McGlincy  has  done  a  great 
V  ileal  to  bring  them  about,  having  had  much  experience 
«^'with  the  widely-known  butter  and  cheese  exchange  of  El- 
^  gin,  Illinois,  of  which  he  was  secretary  for  ten  or  eleven 
j^tyeirs,  and  having  seen  the  benefits  which  accrued  to  the 
nidairymen,  he  believed  that  the  fruit  growers  could  obtain 
I*,  the  same,  or  greater  benefits. 

.  The  Press,  too,  has  done  much  to  help  the  matter  along 
""and  the  growers  appreciate  the  assistance  it  has  rendered 
''  them,  and  hope  to  have  its  good  offices  in  the  future. 
•J  Other  communities  desiring  to  organize  similar  institutions 
can  get  informa'ion  from  the  officers  of  the  Campbell  asso- 
ciation.   Let  the  work  of  organizing  go  on. 

Fruit  Grower. 


A  New  York  Dealer's  Views. 

Four  years  ago  1,000,000  pounds  of  California  fruit  were 
sold  in  New  York.    Last  year  7,000,000  pounds  found  pur- 
chasers here,  and  this  year  E,  L.  Goodsell,  the  fruit  auc- 
II  tioneer,  who  has  large  fruit  interests  in  California,  and  who 
'  has  just  retumed  from  a  four  months'  stay  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  says  that  the  amount  of  fruit  sent  to  New  York  to 
be  sold  will  be  fully  20,000,000  pounds.    The  fruit  pro- 
i.  ducers  of  California  now  have  the  benefit  of  the  fastest 
•frfreight  transportation  in  the  world,  says  Mr.  Goodsell,  as 
-tat  this  time  it  is  possible  to  run  through  solid  trainloads  of 
'  •Galifomia  fruit  from  Sacramento  to  New  York  in  seven 
■"  days.    The  Fruit  Transportation  Company  succeeded  in 
^  establishing  this  fast  freight  service  this  spring,  and  from 
.-4his  time  on,  fruits  from  the  Pacific  Coast  will  be  shipped 
i<  to  the  East  in  less  time  than  was  dreamed  of  a  few  years 
-.^ago. 

Mr.  Goodsell  collected  much  valuable  information  about 
- '  the  fruit  industry  during  the  months  he  was  in  the  Golden 
Sute,  and  he  has  figures  that  show  that  the  fruit  produc- 
tion of  California  amounts  to  $35,000,000  more  than  the 
K  production  of  gold,  $15000,000  being  the  amount  of  the 
i'gold  output,  while  the  fruits  amount  to  $50,000,000  annu- 
f'ally.  Here  is  what  Mr.  Goodsell  says  about  California 
vand  the  fruit  industry: 

"  Land  in  1849,  that  was  used  only  to  dig  gold  out  of,  is 
now  growing  wheat  and  fruit  that  each  year  sells  for 
$100,000,000,  the  value  of  each  product  being  equally  di- 
vided.   Besides  this,  Spain,  France  and  Turkey  formerly 
^  supplied  America  with  the  110.000,000  pounds  of  raisins 
'"and  prunes  that  are  annually  consumed.    These  fruits  are 
now  grown  so  extensively  in  the  Golden  State,  and  are  so 
popular  by  reason  of  their  superiority  of  flavor  and  quality, 
that  the  foreign  products  are  nearly  driven  out  of  the 
«) market.    This  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  where  Cali- 
fornia produced  and  shipped,  in  1891,  27,000,000  pounds  of 
prunes  and  52,000,000  pounds  of  raisins,  there  were  only 
imported  9,000,000  pounds  of  prunes  and  18,000,000  pounds 
of  raisins,  as  against  the  previous  year's  importation  of 
61,000,000  pounds   of  prunes  and  44,000,000  pounds  of 
"-raisins,  showing  a  joint  falling  off  of  78,000,000  pounds  of 
'»  both  kinds  of  fruits  in  one  year.    It  is  safe  to  say  in  three 
years  the  production  in  California  will  be  enough  to  supply 
America  and  preclude  importations  altogether. 

*' A.  comprehensive  view  of  the  greatness  of  the 'tree- 
fnii*'  industry  can  be  had  from  the  statement  that  there  are 
nc-irly  14  000,000  trees  planted  in  California,  all  of  the  va- 
ne'.ies  named.  When  these  are  all  in  bearing,  fully  one 
billion  pounds  of  fruit  will  have  to  be  marketed. 

Last  year  14  days  was  the  average  time  in  transit,  and 
the  rtdticmg  of  the  time  to  seven  days  makes  the  probabil* 


ity  of  fruit  landing  here  in- perfect  condition  unquestioned. 
In  this  event  $500,000  can  be  saved  to  the  growers  yearly 
from  what  has  been  realized  in  the  past.  It  is  significant, 
too,  that  in  California  any  fruit  produced  anywhere  can  be 
grown  in  its  perfection  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  that  not 
one-third  of  the  available  fruit  land  is  now  under  cultiva- 
tion. Therefore,  when  we  read  that  in  1891  there  were 
shipped  out  of  the  State  352,000,000  pounds  of  fruit  of  va- 
rious kinds,  12,000,000  gallons  of  wine  and  brandy,  and  i,- 
500,000  boxes  oi  oranges,  there  is  not  only  material  for  con- 
sumption, but  also  for  reflection  as  to  where  it  will  go  in 
the  future.  Active  minds  are  taking  up  the  question,  and 
England  has  been  made  an  outlet  possible  for  green  fruit 
alieady  by  placing  refrigerating  boxes  on  board  fast  steam- 
ers, an  experiment  that  has  been  recently  tried  with  con- 
siderable success.  Dried  fruits  are  already  favorably 
known  and  disposed  of  there.  The  process  of  shipping 
fruit  in  a  green  state  has  necessarily  been  reduced  to  a 
science  in  order  to  get  it  here  in  marketable  shape.  Picked 
from  the  tree,  it  is  packed  in  neat  boxes,  often  each  fruit 
(trapped  in  paper  and  loaded  into  a  refrigerator-car  built 
exclusively  for  the  business.  Trains  ot  1 5  of  these  cais 
are  made  up  at  Sacramento  and  hurled  over  the  mountains 
and  plains  to  Chicago  and  thence  to  Jersey  City. 

"  The  successful  cultivation  of  the  olive  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  English  capitalists  to  California,  who  have  re- 
cently bought  out  some  of  the  best  ranches.  Nearly  900,- 
000  gallons  of  olive  oil  are  used  in  the  United  States 
yearly.  California  is  now  only  producing  one-tenth  of  this 
quantity,  but  will  in  a  few  years  be  able  to  compete  for  pub- 
lic favor,  and  unquestionably  will  drive  the  imported  article 
from  the  market  in  a  short  time.  There  are  now  7,000,000 
olive  trees,  including  young  and  bearing  orchards. — N.  Y. 
Tribune. 


The  Value  of  Imported  Blood. 

"  The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  the  eating  thereof,"  said 
some  philosopher  many  years  ago.  It  is  a  true  saying,  but 
pudding  is  not  the  subject  we  intend  to  discuss  at  present, 
but  horse.  The  thoroughbred  stallions  brought  over  to 
America  from  England,  France  and  Australia  have  been 
wonderfully  successful  in  producing  fleet  and  game  race- 
horses, but,  as  well  as  we  admit  they  have  done,  when  im- 
ported mares  have  been  mated  with  native  American  stal- 
lions the  produce  has,  in  almost  every  instance,  made  its 
mark  on  the  turf,  says  the  Breeder  and  Sportsman.  Take 
our  wonderful  performers  of  the  past  ten  years  as  a  sam- 
ple of  what  can  be  done,  and  when  one  looks  into  the 
matter  he  is  at  once  astonished  and  delighted.  A  change 
of  climate  and  a  sharp  outcross  works  wonders,  truly.  If 
English,  French  and  Australian  horses  can  accomplish  so 
much  when  mated  with  native  American  mares,  and  im- 
ported mares  perform  such  wonders  when  stinted  to  Ameri- 
can horses,  does  it  not  stand  to  reason  that  the  English, 
French  and  Australian  racehorses  could  be  improved  by 
taking  a  number  of  American  stallions  and  mares  into 
their  countries?  We  implicitly  believe  it  would  result 
satisfactorily,  but  the  Englishman  and  the  Australian,  as  a 
rule,  believe  that  there  is  no  such  thing  possible  as  improv- 
ing their  race  of  thoroughbred  horses.  Americans  are  less 
prejudiced  than  their  brothers  across  the  sea  on  this  ques- 
tion, hence  we  are  improving  every  day  our  breed  of  race- 
horses. According  to  a  number  of  thoroughly  posted 
English  writers,  thoroughbred  horses  of  Great  Britain  are 
not  as  good  to-day  in  point  of  stamina  as  they  were  25 
years  ago.  Ours  are  deteriorating  in  this  respect,  too, 
through  inbreeding  and  failure  in  most  instances  to  get  a 
good  outcross.  By  importing  thoroughbred  stallions  and 
mares  from  foreign  countries,  we  get  the  desired  outcross, 
and  the  English  and  French  people,  by  securing  American 
horses  and  matrons,  could  also  get  a  valuable  cross. 

Among  the  real  good  American  race  horses  from  im- 
ported mares  that  we  might  mention  are  Kingston,  His 
Highness  and  La  Tosco,  the  champions  of  last  season  in  the 
two  and  three-year  old  and  aged  divisions;  Laggard  and 
Sluggard,  from  imp.  Dawdle;  Racine  and  Fairy,  from  imp. 
Fairy  Rose;  Flambeau,  from  imp.  Flirt;  Rinfax  and  No- 
mad, from  imp.  Amelia;  Getaway,  from  imp.  Cutaway; 
Ormonde  and  Mulatto,  from  imp.  Patilla;  Nero,  from  imp. 
Queen  Bess;  Rhono  and  Rosebud,  from  imp.  Rosetta; 
Raindrop  and  Tearless,  from  imp.  Teardrop;  Catalpa, 
Mabel  Glenn  and  Dungarven,  from  imp.  Calphurnia,  and 
numberless  others.  We  have  given  the  imported  mares  in 
the  Palo  Alto  S  '.ud  because  it  brings  the  matter  close  to 
to  our  homes,  and  any  one  can  take  up  a  catalogue  and  see 
how  the  imported  mares  produce  two  winners  to  one  native 
mare  in  a  majority  of  cases.  It  is  not  because  better  blood 
flows  in  their  veins  or  that  they  were  better  race  mares,  for 
this  cannot  be  claimed  for  them,  but  they  simply  make  a 
sharp  outcross,  and  that  is  what  is  needed  in  this  country. 
Potent  as  was  the  blood  of  the  great  Lexington,  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  getting  a  surfeit  of  it,  and  we  should  cast  preju- 
dice to  the  winds  and  endeavor  to  get  a  good  outcross 
once  in  a  while,  whether  the  blood  that  we  need  comes 
from  Kamskatka  or  Madagascar.  If  our  bigoted  English, 
Australian  and  French  friends  would  only  cast  off  the  cloak 
of  prejudice  and  give  us  a  little  reciprocity  in  the  horse  line, 
all  parties  would  be  benefited  thereby  and  a  profitable 
trade  between  the  countries  established  as  well.  We  are 
getting  our  eyes  open  to  the  value  of  an  outcross,  and  trust 
our  brethren  over  the  ocean  may  come  to  a  realization  of 
its  worth  in  the  work  of  breeding  good  race  horses. — Live- 
stock Record 


Tapeworms  IN  Oleo.— 'Col.  Robert  M.  Littler  of  Chi- 
cago, secretary  o(  the  National  Butter,  Cheese  and  Egg 
Association,  said  some  time  ago:  Anybody  who  says  that 
butterine  is  healthful  and  wholesome  either  does  not  know 
what  he  is  talking  about,  or  else  lies.  Why  are  there  so 
many  tapeworms  and  so  many  cases  of  Brigbt's  disease 


since  butterine  came  into  use?  The  embryo  tapeworm 
exists  very  freely  in  leaf  lard.  This  lard  must  be  cooked 
if  you  want  to  destroy  the  animalculae.  It  is  not  cooked; 
it  IS  only  warmed  in  the  manufactories  of  butterine.  I  can 
show  anyone  by  the  use  of  the  microscope,  the  animalcnlae. 
When  a  hog  has  them  bad  it  is  called  measly.  No  matter 
how  carefully  it  may  be  prepared,  butterine  contains  acids 
that  are  not  to  be  found  in  butter.  There  is  a  very  easy 
way  of  proving  this.  Put  calomel  into  butterine  and  you 
have  corrosive  sublimate.  The  Lord  only  knows  how 
many  people  have  been  mysteriously  poisoned  by  taking  a 
dose  of  calomel  after  they  have  eateu  butterine.— Anti- 
Oleo  News. 


Weather  and  Crop  Bulletin  for'' Week  Ending 
June  6,  1892. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

Ventura  County, — Hueneme  —The  past  week  has  been  cloudy,  re- 
tarding heading,  but  beneficial  to  growing  crops.  DardsdaU — Weather 
-cle^r  with  foggy  marnings;  acreage  of  corn  large;  prospects  unusually 
good. 

Los  Angeles  County. — Lancaster  —  Haying  has  commenced;  the 
yield  is  light,  but  prospects  of  high  prices  encourage  the  ranchmen. 
Rodeo  de  los  Aguas  Ranch. — The  barley  harvest  has  begun  and  the 
crop  will  be  large  in  the  valley.  Sugar  beets  are  growing  finely.  The 
/'c/»2i— Foggy  weather  continues  and  is  rather  injurious  to  haymak- 
ing. Heading  has  commenced  and  the  prospect  is  for  a  fair  grain 
crop.  Los  Angeles  City — The  weather  was  somewhat  warmer  this 
week,  favorable  for  ripening  fruit.  Highest  temperature,  88°;  lowest, 
48°;  .02  inch  of  rain  fell.  Duarte—The  past  week  has  been  cool  and 
cloudy  with  some  fog,  which  was  slightly  injurious  to  the  hay  crop. 
Fruit  looks  well.  Highest  temperature,  90°;  lowest,  53°;  rainfall,  .12 
inch. 

San  Bernardino  County.  —  Ontario  —  The  past  week  has  been 
cloudy,  except  two  days;  unfavorable  to  grapes,  but  as  yet  no  signs 
of  damage  appear.  China— HAy  is  nearly  all  in  the  stack  and  was  a 
saiis'actory  yield.    Fruit  crop  is  showing  up  well. 

Orange  County — Santa  Ana — The  barley  yield  will  be  about  two- 
thirds  01  last  year's  crop.  Hay  crop  abundant.  The  fruit  yield  will 
b^  large.    Warm  weather  is  forcing  corn,  which  promises  well. 

San  Diego  County. —  Winchester — The  weather  has  been  favorable 
for  baying;  the  crop  is  light.    Grain  Is  filling  well,  bat  will  be  short. 


World's  Fair  Committees. 

Mr.  I.  De  Turk,  who  presided  at  the  recent  Viticultural 
Convention,  as  reported  m  the  Rural  of  May  28th,  has 
appointed  the  following  committees  to  work  with  the  Viti- 
cultural Commission  in  assisting  Mr.  W.  H.  McNeil  in 
collecting  and  preparing  a  suitable  viticultural  display  at 
Chicago: 

Wines  (dry  and  sweet) — Arpad  Haraszthy  of  San  Fran- 
cisco; E.  G.  Bichowsky  of  San  Gabriel;  F.  Beringer  of  St. 
Helena;  C.  P.  Howes  of  Santa  Clara;  Geo.  H.  Eggers  of 
Fresno;  C.  Schilling  of  San  Francisco  and  A.  G.  Chauche 
of  Livermore. 

Brandies — George  West  of  Stockton;  H.  W.  Mclntyre 
of  Vina  and  Herman  Bendel  of  Natoma. 

Raisins — T.  C.  White  of  Fresno;  A,  B.  Butler  of  Fresno 
and  S.  W.  Ferguson  of  Bakersfield. 

Table  Grapes — John  Muir  of  Martinez  and  R.  O.  Ste- 
phens of  Sacramento. 

Grapes  and  Grape  Vines — Leonard  Coates  of  Napa;  H. 
W.  Crabb  of  Oakville  and  A.  Brigden  of  Lamanda  Park. 

Machinery,  Utensils  and  Distilleries — J.  L.  Heald  of 
Crockett  and  H.  Sanders  of  San  Francisco. 

Cooperage— David  Woerner  and  F.  Korbel  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Literature  and  Statistics — C.  J.  Wetmore  and  Winfield 
Scott  of  San  Francisco. 

A  meeting  of  this  committee  has  been  called  for  Tues- 
day the  14th  inst.,  at  11  A.  M. 


Oleomargarine  Law  Valid. — The  Supreme  Court  of 
Massachusetts  h  is  handed  down  a  decision  in  several  cases 
involving  the  validity  of  the  oleomargarine  law  of  189 1. 
The  decision  of  the  court  is  in  favor  of  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  law.  The  cases  were  The  Commonwealth  vs. 
Huntley  et  al.  and  Commonwealth  vs.  Plumley.  In  the 
first  case,  the  defendants  were  convicted  of  making  a  sale 
of  ohomargarine  at  retail  not  in  the  original  unbroken 
packages  in  which  it  was  brought  into  the  State.  In  the 
second  case,  the  sale  was  of  oleomargarine  in  the  original 
package.  The  court  in  its  opinion  reviews  the  case  of 
Leisy  vs  Hardin,  the  original  package  case  decided  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Accepting  thai  de- 
cision without  discussion  as  settling  the  law  for  whatever  it 
covers,  the  court  said  that  the  question  had  to  be  consid- 
ered whether  it  extended  so  far  as  to  cut  off  the  power  of 
the  Legislature  to  forbid  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  oleo- 
margarine which  is  made  in  imitation  of  yellow  butter, 
where  such  oleomargarine  has  been  imported  from  another 
State.  The  only  question,  therefore,  was  that  arising  under 
the  provision  giving:  to  Congress  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce among  the  several  States.  The  court  held  that  there 
was  a  palpable  distinction  between  the  cases  before  it  and 
that  of  Leisy  vs.  Hardin,  and  that  it  was  at  liberty  to  de- 
cide upon  the  validity  of  the  statute  involved  in  those  cases 
according  to  its  own  opinion.  In  its  judgment,  the  enact- 
ment of  the  statute  was  a  valid  exercise  of  the  police  power 
which  remains  in  the  several  States,  and  was  not  in  viola- 
tion of  the  constitutional  provision  giving  to  Congress  the 
power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  Several  States. 


Sierra  Madre  Forest  Reservation. 

At  the  Farmers'  Institute  at  Pomona,  on  motion  of  Ab- 
bott Kinney  of  Lamanda  Park,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  Farmers'  Institute  of  Los  Angeles  County 
heartily  endorses  the  action  of  the  federal  government  in  establishing 
the  Sierra  Madre  forest  reservation. 

Resolved,  That  this  preliminary  ac'ion  for  the  preservation  of  our 
irrigation  and  domestic  water  supply  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
the  agricultural  interests  of  Los  Angeles,  Ventura  and  parts  of  San 
Bernardino  counties,  and  should  be  followed  by  action  similar  to  that 
found  effective  in  preserving  from  Gre  and  other  injuries  the  Yellow< 
■tone  and  Yoiemlte  reservations. 
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SMALL  FRDIT  GROWING. 

Our  Prize  Letter  Contest  for  the  Month 
of  June. 


PRACTICAL  INFORMATION  ABOUT  ALL 
KINDS  OF  BERRIES. 


WHICH  ARE  THE  BEST  AND  HOW  BEST  TO  GROW 
THEM. 


An  Exceedingly  Valuable  Review,  Embodying  the 
Experience  of  Practical  People  Who  Have  Done 
and  Are  Doing  the  Things  They  Write  About- 
All  Processes  From  Selection  of  Soil  to  Market- 
ing Fully  Dealt  With. 


MuRPHYS,  Calaveras  Co.,  May  28. 
To  THE  Edtor: — It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  condense  the 
subject  of  small  fruits  to  the  space  that  can  be  allowed  the 
matter  in  the  usual  edition  of  the  Rural,  as  an  entire  is- 
sue would  be  required  to  give  all  the  information  concern- 
ing a  single  berry,  but  as  the  Rural  aims  to  be  practical 
rather  than  exhaustive  it  will  be  possible  to  give  a  brief 
practical  description  of  the  different  varieties  of  berries  and 
their  culture  to  which  I  shall  endeavor  to  restrict  my 
article. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

Soil  and  Situation. — I  have  found  strawberries  of 
equal  size  on  adobe,  red  clay  and  black  loam  soils.  The 
berries  grown  on  the  adobe  and  clay  soils  required  less 
water  for  irrigation  as  the  clay  and  adobe  hold  moisture 
longer.  The  water  on  the  loose  loamy  soils  drained  away 
from  the  surface  faster  and  the  loamy  beds  could  be  picked 
on  the  same  day  that  the  berries  were  irrigated,  while  the 
clay  and  adobe,  if  thoroughly  soaked,  would  mire  you  down 
at  any  time  within  24  hours  after  irrigating. 

The  plants  on  the  clay  and  adobe  have  but  very  little 
foliage,  throwing  their  entire  energies  into  the  production 
of  the  berries.  The  loamy  soil  grows  a  plant  with  luxuri- 
ant foliage,  and  while  the  berries  are  not  as  great  in  quan- 
tity per  acre,  they  aie  seldom  if  ever  sunburnt.  It  is  pos- 
sit/le  to  set  the  plants  much  closer  on  clay  and  adobe  than  on 
loam,  because  the  clay  and  adobe  soil  produces  a  plant 
with  so  few  leaves,  and  the  stems  are  so  short  that  the 
plants  can  be  set  very  closely.  As  a  rule,  the  rich  loamy 
soil  is  in  the  cold,  frosty,  but  wet  bottoms,  while  the  clay  is 
generally  found  on  the  higher  elevations,  and  is,  therefore, 
earlier  on  acconnt  of  the  soil  being  warmer  and  the  loca- 
tion comparatively  free  from  frosts. 

The  grower  will  plant  on  the  land  that  he  owns,  but  if 
he  can  choose  his  site,  I  would  prefer  a  sloping  hillside 
facing  the  southeast,  with  a  clay  soil  for  all  varieties  of 
small  fruit.  Next  to  the  clay  hillsides,  I  would  take  the 
rich,  loamy  bottoms,  but  would  expect  to  have  a  late,  and 
in  consequence,  low-priced  crop. 

Preparation  of  Soil. — The  soils  of  California  will 
grow  any  of  the  small  fruits  profitably,  without  a  fertilizer; 
in  fact  many  berry  growers  contend  that  the  fertilizer  is  an 
injury  in  that  it  forces  the  plants  to  grow  a  large  amount  of 
foliage  at  the  expense  of  the  berry  crop.  In  this  there  is  a 
basis  of  fact,  but  where  the  quantity  of  water  for  irrigation 
is  limited,  a  heavy  manuring  will  prove  very  profitable. 
If  the  plants  can  be  kept  wet  from  the  time  of  blossoming 
until  the  last  berry  is  picked,  the  greatest  results  will  be 
obtained,  and  very  litlte,  if  any  fertilizer  will  be  required 
on  the  average  soil. 

With  a  limited  quantity  of  water,  I  find  it  the  most  pro- 
fitable to  cover  the  ground  six  inches  deep  with  stable 
manure.  This  is  spaded  under,  and  some  early  crop,  like 
peas,  planted;  when  this  crop  has  matured  and  the  ground 
made  clean,  the  soil  is  spaded  or  plowed,  and  harrowed 
until  perfectly  mellow — then,  in  July  or  August,  the  plants 
are  set  out  and  faithfully  cultivated  every  ten  days. 

Thus  cultivated,  the  plants  will  have  attained  their  full 
growth  and  be  covered  with  crowns,  distancing  by  far,  the 
plants  set  out  in  the  early  spring  and  irregularly  cultivated, 
and  produce  a  few  small  berries. 

Spring  planting  has  the  advantage  that  any  Chinaman 
can  make  the  plants  grow  then.  Midsummer  planting 
gives  you  the  use  of  the  ground  for  an  early  crop,  the  first 
season,  and  admits  of  a  second  or  late  crop  after  the  ber- 
ries are  are  done  fruiting,  which  is  a  big  advantage  on 
heavily  fertilized  soil,  in  high-pressure  gardening  on  lim- 
ited and  high  priced  lands. 

Varieties. — I  have  grown  a  long  list  of  strawberries, 
but  have  found  nothing  that  will  excel,  in  profit,  the 
"  Monarch  of  the  West,"  though  some  growers  prefer  the 
Longworth.  Mr.  S.  L.  Watkins  of  Grizzly  Flats,  El 
Dorado  county,  claims  to  have  discovered  a  California 
strawberry,  which  he  calls  the  Honey  strawberry,  that 
will  grow  in  any  situation,  yield  enormously  and  excel 
any  other  berry  in  its  sweetness  and  flavor;  but  I  have  not 
ested  it. 

Having  selected  your  variety,  strike  out  the  furrows  six 
inches  deep  and  two  feet  apart.  If  in  the  spring,  the  whole 
field  can  be  furrowed  at  once  and  the  plants  set  all  day 
long.  Place  the  plants  eightetn  inches  apart  in  the  rows, 
spread  out  the  roots,  draw  the  plant  up  and  gather  the  soil 


around  the  roots  under  the  leaves.  The  top  of  the  plant 
should  be  an  inch  above  the  soil.  When  the  row  is  set, 
start  back  over  it,  stepping  squarely  and  solidly  on  each 
plant,  to  thoroughly  firm  the  soil. 

If  the  plants  are  to  be  set  out  in  July  or  August,  the 
ground  should  first  be  thoroughly  irrigated,  then  plowed 
and  made  mellow,  and  but  one  furrow  run  at  a  time  to 
check  evaporation.  If  possible,  the  planting  should  be 
done  in  the  evening,  and  if  the  patch  is  small  it  will  pay  to 
shade  the  plants.  The  soil  should  not  be  allowed  to  get 
dry  at  any  time  during  the  summer,  but  a  situation  that 
remains  wet  throughout  the  winter  should  be  avoided. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Florin,  Sacramento  county, 
strawberry  culture  is  the  leading  industry.  Here  a  wind- 
mill irrigates  each  five  acres.  The  plants  are  set  in  rows, 
between  every  two  rows  is  the  path  for  the  picker,  while  on 
each  side  is  a  ditch  with  dams  to  hold  the  ditches  level 
full,  and  these  ditches  are  full  of  water  from  the  time  the 
berries  blossom  until  the  last  berry  is  picked.  The  main 
requirement  in  successful  strawberry  culture,  is  an  abun- 
dance of  water,  "  first,  last  and  (excepting  winter)  all  the 
time." 

Throughout  the  first  season  see  that  all  runners  are 
pinched  off,  that  all  the  strength  of  the  plant  may  be 
thrown  into  the  forming  of  crowns. 

Marketing. — As  a  rule,  strawberries  are  picked  direct  in- 
to the  baskets  or  trays  they  are  sold  with,  and  the  bottoms 
of  which  are  said  to  come  nearer  the  top  each  season.  The 
picker  carries  a  long  shallow  box  with  a  handle  and  in  this 
six  or  eight  of  the  boxes  rest.  Some  growers  prefer  to  re- 
pack all  of  their  berries  so  as  to  face  the  box  with  the 
choicest  berries,  which  are  packed  over  the  face  of  the  box 
sold.  This  method  may  do  for  immediate  sale,  but  where 
the  berry  has  to  be  shipped  East  it  will  be  found  that  they 
will  carry  better,  keep  nicer,  and  command  better  prices,  if 
the  berry  calyx  and  short  pieces  of  the  stem  are  allowed 
to  remain,  and  the  berries  thrown  loosely  into  the  box,  as 
picked;  care  being  exercised  that  the  pickers  gather  no 
unripe,  overripe  or  defective  berries. 

blackberries. 

The  same  soil  and  situation  required  for  strawberries 
will  be  found  best  for  the  blackberry — with  a  clay  soil  pre- 
ferred. The  plants  should  be  set  out  in  the  fall,  and  if 
the  ground  can  be  heavily  manured,  the  plants  can  be  set 
not  less  than  four  feet  apart  each  way.  Many  prefer  to 
plant  in  rows  when  on  poor  soil,  but  as  the  blackberry 
throws  out  its  roots  for  eight  to  twelve  feet,  it  is  best  to 
enrich  the  soil  (you  can  hardly  make  it  too  rich)  and  set 
the  plants  four  to  six  feet  apart.  If  the  patch  is  to  be  cul- 
tivated with  the  horse,  measure  the  width  of  your  cultivator 
and  allow  18  inches  more  each  way  for  the  plants,  and  ar- 
range to  cultivate  each  way,  by  leaving  room  at  the  fence 
for  the  horse  to  turn. 

Many  growers  get  along  without  stakes,  by  low-heading, 
but  where  cedar  stakes  can  be  had,  I  prefer  a  stake  that 
rises  six  feet  above  the  soil,  one  to  each  plant.  Cultivate 
thoroughly,  and  when  your  plants  are  five  feet  tall,  pinch 
off  the  top.  This  will  send  out  laterals  from  each  bud. 
As  soon  as  these  are  eight  inches  long  pinch  of?  the  tips, 
and  they  will  throw  out  sublaterals,  thus  forming  a  com- 
pact bush,  with  short  arms  and  well  shaded.  Such  a  plant 
will  not  break  down,  and  its  berries,  being  shaded,  do  not 
sunburn,  and  it  also  grows  its  berries  within  easy  reach. 
The  usual  plan  of  allowing  the  bush  to  grow  like  a  bean 
pole,  and  then  cut  off  all  of  the  top  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  long  arms,  and  thus  leavine  only  the  main  stem  and 
butts  of  branches,  with  all  of  the  fruit  buds  cut  away  is 
akin  to  the  fruit  grower  who  yearly  cuts  away  all  the  limbs 
bearing  fruit  spurs  and  leaves  the  trunk  and  barren 
branches.  The  second  season  the  old  wood  should  be  cut 
away,  as  soon  as  it  is  done  bearing,  and  the  new  growth 
tied  up  to  the  stakes. 

Varieties. — A  berry  that  is  a  proved  success  in  one 
section  may  prove  a  dismal  failure  in  another.  This  is 
specially  true  of  the  Crandall  or  Texas  Hybrid,  which 
bears  enormously  in  one  section  and  will  grow  nothing  but 
bushes  in  another.  The  Crandall  is  very  generally  pre- 
ferred on  account  of  its  earliness,  which  makes  all  the  dif- 
ference between  profit  and  loss.  The  berries  ripen  a  full 
week  before  the  majority  of  the  varieties,  and  continues  to 
bear  until  Christmas.  The  bush  being  an  evergreen,  its 
only  fault  is  its  excess  of  wicked  thorns.  Where  the  Cran- 
dall fails,  the  Erie  or  Wilson  Jr.  will  be  found  to  bear 
early  and  produce  big  crops.  The  old  Lawton  is  a  fine 
berry,  and  for  a  large  yield  of  fine  berries  nothing  can  ex- 
cell  the  Kittatinny,  though  not  very  early. 

Nothing  need  be  said  of  picking,  save  that  a  ripe  berry 
"that  shines  like  a  nigger's  heel,"  is  ripe  and  delicious; 
while  one  with  a  red  tinge  or  dull  lustre,  will  set  your 
teeth  on  edge  for  a  day,  and  in  consequence  only  ripe  ber- 
ries should  be  picked,  as  the  best  blackberries  are  not  fit 
to  eat  if  picked  before  they  are  ripe. 

dewberries. 

This  is  \\\^.  coming  blackberry  of  the  State.  In  its  home 
it  selects  a  white  sand  soil,  and  hence  stands  our  extreme 
summer  heat  and  is  not  sensitive  to  cold. 

Varieties. — At  present  ''The  Lucretia"  is  preferred. 
The  berry  is  as  large  as  the  blackberry,  very  fine  in  its  flavor, 
and  can  scarcely  be  told  from  its  brother,  the  bush  black- 
berry. The  dewberry  is  trailing  in  its  habit  and  will  cover 
an  area  of  20  feet.  To  cultivate  the  berry  it  is  necessary 
to  train  it  on  a  trellis.  To  get  the  best  results,  set  your 
plants  in  the  fall,  place  them  two  feet  apart  and  give  the 
ground  a  heavy  mulch  of  manure.  Set  your  rows  from 
N.  W.  to  S.  E.,  that  the  sun  may  get  in  between  the  trellises 
during  the  day.  Drive  a  post  at  each  end  of  the  row  with 
intermediate  stakes  for  supports.  Have  the  stakes  fully 
six  feet  high  and  stretch  a  wire  about  every  18  inches. 
Train  the  vines,  as  they  grow,  over  the  wires,  and  the  next 
season  your  trellis  will  be  a  mass  of  bloom  long  before 
your  blackberries  have  shown  any  buds,  and  you  will  have 
an  immense  yield  of  delicious  berries  three  weeks  before  the 
blackberries  are  ripe,  which  means  "  big  money  "  to  those 
that  get  their  bushes  in  bearing  next  year. 


CURRANT.S. 

The  currant  delights  in  a  rich  soil  and  repays  a  liberal 
dressing  of  manure  and  an  abundance  of  water.  In  the 
hot  plains  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  grow  the  bushes 
where  they  can  have  the  partial  shade  of  the  orchard  trees. 
The  bushes  should  be  set  six  feet  apart,  or  three  feet,  and 
every  other  bush  dug  out  when  they  fill  the  ground. 

Varieties. — "The  Cherry"  is  the  leading  currant.  If 
heavily  manured,  the  ground  kept  moist  and  mellow  by 
cultivation,  it  will  not  belie  its  name,  but  will  produce  great 
clusters  of  berries  as  large  as  the  average  cherry.  The 
White  Grape  currant  is  a  heavy  bearer.  The  berries  are 
not  as  large  as  the  Cherry,  but  the  berry  is  much  sweeter. 
Fay's  Prolific  is  a  favorite  in  some  sections.  The  berries 
are  large,  sweeter  than  the  Cherry,  red  in  color  and  very 
prolific.  The  Black  Naples  is  the  old  black  currant  that 
grew  in  the  corner  of  your  father's  garden  lot  and  emitted 
a  perfume  as  peculiar  as  that  of  Wm.  Goat.  This  currant's 
only  value  was  that  it  was  black.  It  is  slow  to  bear  and  a 
very  shy  bearer,  though  a  strong  grower.  The  Crandall 
currant  is  a  black  currant  that  in  color  and  flavor  re- 
sembles the  Black  Naples,  but,  unlike  it,  is  a  very  heavy 
bearer  and  makes  delightful  jams.  The  bush  grows  very 
strong  and  the  variety  is  called  a  "Tree  Currant;"  in  con- 
sequence, the  bloom  is  unique  and  very  pretty,  while  the 
plant  is  not  affected  by  scale  or  other  insect  pest.  Cur- 
rants are  picked  "  stem  and  all,"  and  in  cool  situations  will 
produce  enormously. 

Pests. — The  currant  has  special  enemies.  There  is  a 
borer  which  eats  his  way  into  the  pith,  and  then  travels  up 
and  down  the  stem.  The  only  way  to  exterminate  it  is  to 
cut  off  and  burn  all  branches  as  soon  as  you  notice  their 
wilting.  There  is  another  root  borer  that  girdles  the  bush 
below  the  ground  as  nicely  as  the  gopher  girdles  the  En- 
glish walnut  tree.  This  root  borer  is  very  difficult  to  reach. 
By  removing  the  ground  all  around  the  butt  of  the  bush, 
rounding  up  the  ground  so  as  to  form  a  basin,  and  then 
filling  this  basin  with  scalding  hot  water,  you  can  get  the 
most  of  them.  Removing  the  dirt  and  covering  the  butt 
with  fresh  wood  ashes  seems  to  work  very  well  and  adds 
to  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  The  San  Jose  scale  is  particu- 
larly fond  of  the  Cherry,  White  Grape  and  Black  Naples 
currants.  The  usual  washes  will  keep  it  in  subjection,  but 
they  should  be  applied  after  the  leaves  have  fallen,  and 
again  before  the  buds  swell,  as  any  of  the  sulphur  and 
lime  washes  will  kill  the  berry  blossoms  as  certainly  as 
these  washes  will  kill  a  cherry  tree  after  its  buds  have 
swelled. 

GOOSEBERRIES. 

The  gooseberry,  like  the  currant,  does  best  in  a  partial 
shade;  if  too  dense  a  shade,  the  bush  bears  lightly  and  the 
berries  mildew  badly;  if  in  too  hot  a  situation  the  berries 
cook  in  the  sun.  They  should  be  planted  with  plenty  of 
room  to  grow  or  every  other  plant  cut  out  after  the  second 
year.  On  rich  soil  six  feet  apart  will  prove  none  too  far. 
To  prevent  mildew  and  procure  large  berries,  thin  out  the 
bu^h  each  fall. 

Varieties. — "  The  Industry  "  gooseberry  is,  without 
doubt,  the  best  berry  to  grow.  Its  freedom  from  mildew, 
vigorous  growth,  and  immense  yield  of  very  large  berries 
make  it  superior  to  the  English  varieties  with  their  deter- 
mination to  mildew.  Next  to  the  Industry  in  size  is  the 
"  Houghton  Seedling,"  a  nonmildewing  variety,  of  good 
size  and  a  good  bearer.  The  old  "  Mountain  Seedling  " 
does  well  anywhere,  but  the  berries  are  very  small.  A  bet- 
ter variety  is  "  The  Oregon,"  which,  while  not  a  large  berry, 
is  a  heavy  yielder  and  free  from  mildew.  The  wild  Cali- 
fornia gooseberries  excel  crab  apples  for  jelly  and  are  fast 
coming  to  the  front  for  that  purpose.  The  common  wild 
gooseberry  is  as  full  of  sharp  points  as  a  porcupine  and  not 
very  large,  but  there  is  a  variety  growing  in  the  high  alti- 
tudes that  is  larger  than  the  English  gooseberries  and  free 
from  thorns. 

raspberries. 

I  have  sandwiched  all  the  small  fruits  between  the  two 
best;  viz.:  the  strawberry  and  raspberry.  The  raspberry 
gives  me  the  best  results  on  a  soil  that  is  heavily  manured 
in  the  fall  and  plowed  in  the  spring.  With  your  soil  thor- 
oughly pulverized,  strike  out  the  ground  with  furrows  eight 
to  ten  inches  deep,  having  them  cross  at  every  four  feet. 
If  you  are  not  crowded  for  land  make  it  six  and  you  will 
realize  on  it  in  larger  berries  and  more  of  them.  Raspber- 
ries can  be  grown,  if  headed  very  low,  without  stakes,  but  I 
prefer  a  five-foot  stake  to  tie  the  bush  to.  Cultivate  and 
irrigate  so  as  to  keep  the  ground  free  from  weeds  and  mel- 
low. When  the  plant  is  two  feet  high  pinch  off  the  tip.  As 
soon  as  the  laterals  are  a  foot  long  pinch  them  in  turn. 
The  following  season  cut  out  the  old  wood,  as  soon  as  the 
berries  are  done  bearing;  tie  up  the  new  wood,  and  leave 
all  the  wood  on,  save  the  extreme  tip.  It  is  a  common  and 
suicidal  policy  to  let  the  bush  grow  at  its  own  sweet  will 
throughout  the  season,  thus  forming  all  its  fruit  buds  on 
the  long  spindling  branches,  and  then  cut  all  these  fruit  bud 
branches  off  at  trimming  time,  and  leave  the  bare  and 
almost  barren  stalk. 

Varieties. — Of  the  red  varieties,  the  Barter  raspberry 
is  more  largely  grown  in  the  State  than  any  other  variety, 
and  is  very  satisfactory,  being  red  in  color,  large  in  size,  fine 
in  flavor,  a  big  bearer  and  firm  for  shipping.  The  Cuth- 
bert  and  other  varieties  have  their  admirers,  and  are  all 
good  berries.  The  black  raspberries  do  not  adapt  them- 
selves to  our  climate.  While  they  grow  and  bear,  there  is 
no  money  in  them.  The  Gregg,  Souhegan,  New  Rochelle 
and  Tyler  are  usually  grown.  I  have  also  the  old 
"  Thimble  berry,"  that  we  stole  out  of  the  farmers'  fence 
corners  and  strung  on  timothy  gra?s  when  we  were  bare- 
footed boys,  and  it  does  as  well  (in  the  shade)  here  as 
there.  The  "  Yellow  Canada."  that  does  so  well  in  the 
East,  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare  here.  There,  they  are  very 
large,  juicy  and  delicious;  here,  they  are  about  the  size  of  and 
as  palatable  as  a  shirt  button.  It  may  be  that  in  Oregon, 
or  in  our  higher  altitudes,  it  would  do  as  well  as  East.  The 
Caroline  and  Brinkle's  Orange  do  better,  but  I  find  the 
new  "  Golden  Queen  "  to  excel  them  all.  The  bush  is  a 
very  strong  grower;  so  far  not  affected  by  pests.  Every 
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bud  sends  out  a  branch  that  hangs  full  of  berries,  so  that 
when  grown  sufficiently  far  enough  apart,  the  bush  is  a 
mass  of  golden  yellow  berries  from  the  ground  to  the  ends 
of  the  tips.  The  berries,  however,  while  very  enticing  in 
their  mellow  tint  of  yellow,  are  not  as  deliciously  fragrant 
and  luscious  as  the  red  varieties. 

Marketing.— The  raspberry  is  very  delicate,  and  every 
picker  should  first  be  thoroughly  taught  how  to  roll  the 
berry  off  of  its  stem  and  to  never  squeeze  and  pull  it. 
Once  off,  the  berries  are  laid,  not  thrown,  into  small,  flat 
baskets,  holding  one  pint  each.  The  berries  should  be 
picked  by  sun-up,  and  shipped  or  sold  as  speedily  as 
possible. 

Where  there  is  a  vineyard  in  connection  with  the  berry 
patch,  the  large  surplus  leaves  of  the  Isabella  grape  will  be 
found  an  excellent  lining  for  all  berry  boxes.  If  the  berries 
have  to  go  over  a  rough  road,  make  a  cushion  one-half  inch 
deep  of  rye  or  wheat  straw,  cut  the  length  of  the  box,  cover 
with  paper,  and  set  the  small  berry  boxes  on  this. 

Pests. — The  raspberry  and  blackberry  have  a  common 
enemy  in  the  rose  scale  or  white  scale  {Diaspis  rosa), 
which  is  very  difficult  to  kill  on  the  raspberry.  The  washes 
used  for  the  San  Jose  scale  will  hold  it  in  check,  and  should 
be  applied  after  the  leaves  fall  and  again  before  the  buds 
start.  If  all  of  the  old  stumps  are  cleared  away,  so  that 
the  wash  can  get  in  and  down  around  the  base  of  the 
plants,  good  results  will  follow.  Unfortunately,  the  foliage 
is  too  dense  to  spray  in  midsummer,  and  you  always  burn 
your  berry  brushes. 

SUCCESS. 

To  be  successful,  there  must  be  close  attention  to  all  the 
details.  While  the  foregoing  remarks  may  seem  to  cover 
the  field,  there  remains  one  condition  without  which  berry 
culture  will  not  pay.  We  all  irrigate  while  the  bushes  bear. 
Once  they  have  ceased  to  bear,  we  show  our  ingratitude  by 
turning  the  water  on  to  some  fall  crop  and  let  the  berries 
scorch.  Now,  the  fruit  buds  of  the  strawberry  (its  crowns), 
raspberry,  blackberry,  gooseberry  and  currant  are  formed 
in  autumn,  and  not  only  on  "  small,"  but  "  big  "  fruits  as 
well.  If  you  would  have  every  bud  bear  berries,  continue 
irrigating  all  of  the  small  fruits  until  the  winter's  rains 
moisten  the  ground.  In  that  is  the  great  secret  of  success- 
ful berry  culture. 

Small  fruit  growers  have  been  the  sport  of  the  para- 
grapher  for  all  time,  and  have  to  some  extent  merited  it; 
but  with  the  large  yield  and  big  profits  possible  in  small 
fruit  culture,  there  is  no  need  of  boxing  berries,  as  a  Quaker 
acquaintance  did  sweet  potatoes.  Noticing  my  quizzical 
look,  he  explained:  "Thee  sees  I  put  a  half  bushel  of 
good  potatoes  in  the  bottom,  then  a  half  bushel  of  poor 
ones  in  the  middle,  and  top  off  with  another  half  bushel  of 
good  ones,  so  that  no  matter  how  smart  thee  is,  nor  which 
end  thee  opens,  they  are  bound  to  be  good." 

E.  H.  SCHAEFFLE. 


SMALL  FRUITS  IN  THE  SACRAMENTO  REGION. 

Sacramento,  May  30,  1892. 

To  the  Editor: — One  of  the  most  profitable  branches 
of  horticulture  in  California  is  berry-gardening.  Each 
year  the  industry  assumes  greater  importance  as  improved 
varieties  are  propagated  or  imported,  and  growers  become 
more  skilled  in  cultivating,  picking  and  marketing. 

A  few  years  ago,  shipping  berries  was  an  experiment, 
but  now  hundreds  of  carloads,  especially  of  strawberries, 
find  a  ready  and  remunerative  market  North  and  East.  It 
is  well-known  that  it  takes  experience  to  successfully  con- 
duct a  fruit  ranch,  and  the  same  is  true  of  berry-growing. 
If  possible,  more  care  and  a  knowledge  of  every  phase  of 
the  business,  from  the  act  of  placing  the  plantlet  in  the 
earth  to  harvesting  the  fruit,  is  required  than  in  any  other 
horticultural  pursuit.  To  make  a  decided  financial  success, 
the  gardener  must  be  familiar  with  every  detail  of  the 
business,  though  an  amateur,  who  is  willing  to  learn  and 
will  not  be  discouraged  by  reverses,  should  not  hesitate  to 
embark  in  such  an  enterprise,  as  there  is  a  living  in  it  for 
the  experimenter,  provided  he  has  good  land  and  proper 
facilities  to  irrigate  and  market  his  berries. 

As  to  the  profits,  I  can  only  speak  from  experience  and 
observation  in  the  Sacramento  valley.  Here  a  good  straw- 
berry garden  will  yield  from  $800  to  $2000  per  acre. 
Erskin  Greer,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  has 
one  field  of  seven-eighths  of  an  acre  from  which  he  sold 
last  year  $1340  worth  of  berries.  The  Davis  Brothers  near 
Florin  have  frequently  sold  from  f$iooo  to  $2000  worth  of 
berries  from  a  single  acre. 

strawberries. 

Varieties. — The  variety  to  be  adopted  depends  very 
much  on  the  locality.  Two  varieties  have  been  successfully 
grown  in  this  valley,  the  Triumph  de  Grand  and  the  Jessie. 
Many  other  varieties  have  been  experimented  with,  but  the 
two  mentioned  are  now  looked  upon  as  standards.  The 
former  is  an  excellent  shipper  and  has  carried  well  as  far 
East  as  New  York  and  Chicago.  The  berry  was  placed  in 
the  Eastern  markets  this  year  at  the  rate  of  a  carload  per 
day,  and  in  not  a  single  instance  was  it  reported  as  arriv- 
ing in  bad  order.  For  an  all-around  berry,  I  think  it  has 
no  equal. 

The  Jessie  is  a  much  larger  fruit,  more  attractive,  but  fit 
only  for  the  local  market. 

Soils  and  Culi  ivation. — High,  red  clay,  clay  with 
enough  sand  and  well-rotted  manure  to  thoroughly  subdue 
the  earth  and  make  it  loose  and  yielding  to  cultivation,  is 
the  best  for  strawberries.  It  produces  a  berry  having 
firmness,  rich  flavor,  fair  size  and  excellent  color. 

Too  much  care  cannot  be  exercised  in  preparing  the 
ground  for  planting.  The  plowing  should  be  deep  and  the 
earth  thoroughly  enriched.  Careful  preparation  should  be 
made  for  irrigation.  I  prefer  beds  four  or  five  feet  wide 
and  the  irrigating  ditch  between  them  should  be  flat  and 
shallow.  The  strawberry  does  not  throw  its  roots  deep, 
hence  the  water  must  be  kept  near  ihe  surface.    By  exer- 


cising care  in  this  matter  much  water  is  saved,  as  deep  irri- 
gation is  entirely  unnecessary. 

Planting  and  Treatment. — I  prefer  to  plant  early 
in  the  winter  after  the  first  rains  have  thoroughly  saturated 
the  soil.  I  set  my  line  of  plants  eight  or  ten  inches  from 
the  edge  of  the  bed  and  12  inches  apart.  If  plants  are  no 
object  and  I  am  in  a  hurry  for  a  crop,  I  plant  two  rows  on 
either  side,  leaving  a  path  two  feet  in  width  in  the  center. 
In  the  spring,  sift  over  the  vines  well-decomposed  straw 
or  stable  manure  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch.  Cultivate 
thoroughly  and  a  fair  crop  will  be  the  result. 

After  the  fruit  is  harvested,  runners  may  be  allowed  to 
fasten  in  the  limit  desired  for  each  row,  and  the  succeeding 
year-old  vines  showing  a  lack  of  vitality  may  be  removed. 
This  may  be  kept  up  until  the  vines  form  a  sod,  and,  hav- 
ing lost  their  vitality,  must  be  entirely  removed. 

Care  should  always  be  exercised  in  preventing  too  thick 
a  growth,  and  this  can  only  be  prevented  by  constant  prun- 
ing. Each  winter  a  thick  coat  of  manure  well  pulverized 
should  be  thrown  on  the  berries,  after  which  a  light  harrow 
may  be  run  over  them  with  advantage.  The  picking  path 
should  be  thoroughly  cultivated  at  least  two  or  three  times 
a  year.    The  soil  should  be  kept  loose. 

Marketing. — I  make  it  a  rule  never  to  market  an  in- 
ferior berry.  It  is  best  to  order  the  pickers  to  carefully 
pluck  green  and  ripe  fruit  which  is  or  promises  to  be  un- 
marketable, and  throw  it  in  the  ditch.  This  rule  rigidly, 
adhered  to,  will  pay  in  the  end  by  establishing  a  reputa- 
tion. Better  not  pick  berries  if  poor.  A  few  boxes  of 
small  half  ripe  or  overripe  berries  placed  on  the  market 
will  do  the  grower  more  damage  than  he  can  estimate. 

If  only  choice  fruit  is  grown,  the  farmer  will  soon  solve 
the  question  of  markets.  First-class  berries  will  make 
their  own  market.  Consumers  east  and  west  are  looking 
for  the  best,  and,  if  growers  would  pay  more  attention  to 
quality  than  quantity,  they  would  make  more  money,  and 
would  never  be  annoyed  by  haggling  over  the  price  with 
the  dealer  or  shipper. 

blackberries. 

The  blackberry  is  even  more  profitable  than  the  straw- 
berry, and  will  grow  on  a  wider  range  of  soil.  It,  too,  must 
be  well  supplied  with  water,  and  too  much  cannot  be  said 
about  enriching  and  cultivating  the  ground.  The  rows 
should  be  from  eight  to  twelve  feet  apart;  I  prefer  ten  feet. 
Between  the  rows,  vegetables  may  be  grown  without  injury 
to  the  vines,  but,  where  constant  gardening  is  kept  up, 
more  manure  should  be  used  about  the  roots  of  the  vines, 
and  a  mulching  with  rotted  straw  should  be  added  two  or 
three  times  a  year. 

The  vines  should  be  pruned  low,  in  order  to  get  fine, 
large,  luscious  berries,  and  for  convenience  in  picking. 
Never  allow  a  vine  to  grow  so  tall  that  a  picker  must  reach 
for  the  fruit.  The  only  variety  which  I  would  recommend  in 
this  valley  is  the  Lawton.  The  rules  already  given  for  picking 
and  marketing  strawberries  apply  also  to  the  blackberry,  and 
I  may  properly  add  that  only  fresh,  new  boxes  of  a  style  ac- 
ceptable to  the  trade  should  be  used.  I  never  allow  a  stem 
or  leaf  to  go  to  the  market. 

The  berries  should  be  well-graded  as  to  ripeness.  If  for 
immediate  consumption  in  the  local  market,  they  should  be 
ripe,  having  no  red  berries  to  mar  the  appearance  of  the 
basket.  If  for  shipping,  picking  should  be  carried  on  so 
as  to  secure  medium  ripe  berries. 

raspberries. 

Raspberries  are  also  grown  successfully  here,  but  my 
experience  has  been  limited.  However,  they  are  easily 
pruned  and  cultivated,  and,  while  somewhat  of  a  shy  bearer, 
are  a  reasonably  sure  crop.  They  will  not  take  so  much 
water  as  the  blackberry  and  strawberry,  but  require  a  like 
treatment  in  other  respects.  They  appear  to  thrive  well  on 
thin  soil  having  a  hardpan  near  the  surface.  The  red  Bar- 
ter raspberry  is  the  only  one  successfully  grown  here. 

currants. 

Currants,  where  they  can  be  grown,  prove  a  valuable  ad- 
junct to  the  berry  garden  and  always  find  a  ready  sale. 
The  fruit  does  not  thrive  in  the  valley,  but  near  the  coast 
and  in  the  mountains  it  reaches  perfection.  Owing  to  the 
prescribed  districts  in  which  it  grows,  it  has  for  years  com- 
manded a  good  price.  As  a  jelly  fruit  it  has  no  equal. 
For  this  purpose  the  common  red  current  is  the  best,  it 
having  more  body  and  making  a  superior  jelly  to  its  more 
attractive  sister,  the  cherry  currant.  These  two  varieties 
are  the  only  ones  that  can  be  recommended. 

Planting,  pruning  and  other  details  I  must  leave  for 
those  having  more  experience  than  myself. 

Small  fruit  culture  is  attendant  with  endless  labor,  but, 
withal,  if  well  conducted,  is  both  pleasant  and  profitable, 
and  each  year  the  field  for  the  industry  is  widening. 

S.  I.  Holsinger. 


SMALL  FRUITS-GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

Santa  Cruz,  May  30,  1892. 

To  the  Editor  :— There  are  certain  grave  and  potent 
reasons  why  small  fruit-growing  must  always  commend 
itself  to  all  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  possess  suit- 
able locations  for  such  culture. 

ist.  Because  no  other  fruits  that  can  be  grown  yield 
so  quickly  a  generous  return  for  all  the  time,  labor  and 
cash  expended  upon  them,  or  contribute  so  largely  in  so 
short  a  time  to  the  everyday  comfort,  health  and  pleasure 
of  the  grower's  family,  as  do  the  whole  berry  list :  straw- 
berries, raspberries,  blackberries,  currants,  gooseberries 
and  all,  each,  in  its  turn,  adding  a  new  zest  to  the  daily  fare 
throughout  the  whole  summer  season,  and  filling  the  bill 
(no  pun  intended)  of  human  needs  at  this  time  as  nothing 
else  could  do. 

2d.  Very  few  in  all  the  long  list  of  horticultural  prod- 
ucts return  »o  large  an  interest,  acre  per  acre,  upon  the 
amount  invested,  if  all  conditions  are  favorable. 

3d.  The  cost  of  a  plantation  of  small  fruits  is  so  little 
compared  with  the  amount  required  to  start  one  in  almost 


every  other  branch  of  horticulture,  that  this,  in  itself,  is 
often  a  matter  of  grave  consideration  to  a  man  whose 
ready  cash  is  pretty  well  used  up  after  having  bought  his 
land,  built  house  and  barns  and  gotten  team  and  tools  to 
run  things  with,  to  say  nothing  of  cost  of  clearing  and  get- 
ting the  land  ready  for  future  crops,  nor  the  price  of  trees 
to  put  upon  it,  which  must  be  planted  and  cultivated  for 
four  or  five  years  at  least  6efore  one  can  hope  for  any  re- 
turns for  all  the  labor  bestowed  upon  them. 

4th.  In  proper  locations  (that  is,  near  centers  of  thickly 
settled  districts),  and  with  proper  management,  no  other 
crops  can  be  harvested  so  cheaply,  since,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  crop  to  be  gathered,  there  is  but  little  heavy 
work  required.  Deftness  and  delicacy  of  touch  being  more 
important  requirements  than  strength  in  a  berry  picker,  it 
follows  naturally  that  women  and  children  make  the  best 
pickers,  and  they  can  be  hired  in  this  capacity  for  the  sea- 
son at  far  less  than  the  wages  of  an  ordinary  working 
man.  Indeed,  where  a  man  has  a  large  family  of  his  own, 
every  child  can  help  in  this  work  without  any  overtaxing 
of  its  strength,  and  thereby  lend  its  aid  in  lightening  the 
burden  of  its  parents. 

5th.  The  heaviest  part  of  the  berry-harvest  comes  in 
the  midsummer  during  the  school  vacation,  when  there  is 
an  abundant  supply  of  boys  and  girls  who  are  only  too 
glad  to  be  able  to  earn  something  for  themselves  by  pick- 
ing in  the  berry  fields. 

6th.  The  returns  in  small  fruit  growing  are  so  imme- 
diate. With  proper  cultivation  and  an  intelligent  selection 
of  those  varieties  best  adapted  to  one's  soil,  the  plants  set 
out  with  the  first  rain  in  the  fall,  will  yield  a  fair  crop  the 
next  spring,  and  with  very  little  extra  expense  of  any  sort, 
outside  of  ordinary  care  and  cultivation,  will  continually 
increase  in  their  yield  for  years,  as  the  plantations  are  ex- 
tended from  yearly  increase  of  plants  by  "runners," 
"suckers,"  etc. 

7th.  The  outlay  for  boxes,  chests  or  other  shipping 
crates  is  a  gradual  one — not  demanded  all  at  once,  but 
little  by  little  as  the  patch  is  extended  and  the  crop  in- 
creases. 

8th.  Under  a  liberal  system  of  intelligent  manuring, 
which  shall  prevent  any  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  the  berries 
can  be  grown  both  profitably  and  successfully  between  the 
trees  in  young  orchards,  where  one  is  limited  for  space,  and 
by  their  profits  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  orchard  cultiva- 
tion until  the  trees  themselves  come  into  bearing  and  re- 
quire the  whole  strength  of  the  ground. 

So  one  might  go  on  stating  the  many  advantages  which 
the  culture  of  small  fruits  offers  to  those  who  have  the 
ability  to  fill  the  conditions  first  stated — that  is,  to  tho>e 
possessing  locations  suitable  for  the  successjul  growing  oj 
small  fruits. 

In  other  branches  of  horticulture  there  are  recorded  suc- 
cesses of  all  sorts  of  fruits  in  all  sorts  of  climates,  soils  and 
conditions  upon  hilltops  and  in  valleys,  with  irrigation  and 
without  irrigation,  with  pruning  and  without  pruning,  with 
spraying  and  without  it,  showing  the  infinite  diversity  under 
which  profitable  crops  may  be  grown  when  the  unfavorable 
conditions  imposed  by  nature  are  supplemented  by  the 
keen  wit  of  the  intelligent  horticulturist. 

In  small  fruit  growing  it  is  different.  The  conditions  of 
success  are  few,  but  they  are  imperative.  As  some  writer 
upon  this  subject  has  tersely  stated  it,  "  The  first  require- 
ment is  water.  The  second  is  water  !  The  third  is 
WATER  ! ! 

This  is  especially  true  of  California.  Without  water  and 
enough  of  it  for  continued  irrigation  throughout  our  long 
dry  season,  one  had  better  devote  his  energies  from  the 
very  first  to  some  ot'-er  crop.  Sfnall  fruits  are  not  the 
things  for  him  to  grow. 

Granted  plenty  of  water,  then  the  next  condition  is 
nearness  to  a  steady  market  for  his  crop — one  that  is  within 
three  or  four  hours'  travel  by  rail.  Berry-growing  is 
"  touch  and  go  "  work  !  Each  mile  of  the  road  or  hours 
delay  between  producer  and  consumer  tells  heavily  upon 
the  quality  of  the  fruit  and  the  price  it  wlil  bring  in  the 
market.  Akin  to  this  in  importance  is  a  home  location  in 
a  populous  district,  from  which  a  good  supply  of  pickers 
can  always  be  obtained  at  short  notice  when  the  rush  of 
the  crop  comer  on  in  midsummer.  But  first  and  last,  and 
most  important  of  all,  is  the  planting  of  proper  varieties  of 
berries,  such  as  shall  meet  every  demand  of  both  shipper 
and  consumer — strawberries,  for  instance,  that  are  red  as 
blood  to  the  very  heart,  firm  and  good  travelers,  not 
pithy,  or  with  big  white  cores,  but  melting  subacid,  sweet 
and  aromatic.  Not  too  large,  but  perfect  and  regular  in 
form  and  size,  attractive  to  the  eye  and  delicious  to  the 
taste  (such  berries  as  "  Jessie,"  "  Cloud,"  "  Hoffman,"  etc.). 
In  all  other  varieties,  selecting  upon  the  same  principle  the 
very  best  sorts  of  raspberries,  blackberries,  etc.,  that  can 
be  found,  giving  them  the  highest  cultivation  that  they  will 
take,  and  that  preparation  for  the  market  that  shall  en- 
hance the  value  of  the  fruit  to  the  highest  notch.  Make 
easy  work  for  one's  salesman,  a  fat  pocket  for  oneself,  and 
give  satisfaction  to  all  concerned. 

It  would  make  a  book  to  enter  into  all  the  minutia  of 
cultivation,  special  pruning,  etc.,  required  for  each  plant  of 
this  class — varieties  which  one's  experience  had  pronounced 
best  for  one's  own  locality,  and  so  on,  etc.,  but  I  fear  I 
have  already  overreached  the  limit  of  space  allowed,  and 
hope  these  hints  may  be  helpful  to  some  of  your  readers. 

L.  U.  McCann. 

STRAWBERRY  CULTURE. 

Sacramento,  May  31,  1891. 
To  the  Editor: — At  least  one  year  before  the  straw- 
berry plants  are  to  be  set  out,  the  preparation  for  their  cul- 
ture should  begin  by  spreading  upon  the  ground  a  good 
coat  of  well-rotted  stable  manure,  or  by  the  use  of  commercial 
fertilizers.  The  ground  should  then  be  planted  to  some 
other  crop  in  order  to  work  out  the  weeds  and,  if  stable 
manure  is  used,  to  rid  it  of  the  white  grubs  which  might 
otherwise  injure  the  strawberry  plants.  In  irrigating  dis- 
tricts the  ground  must  be  well-leveled  before  setting  out  the 
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plants,  and  in  all  sections  the  ground  should  be  plowed 
deeply  and  'he  soil  finely  pulverized. 

If  the  ditches  are  six  and  the  rows  three  feet  apart,  the 
cultivating  can  be  done  with  a  horse,  thus  saving  time  and 
expense.  The  ditches  may  be  made  either  before  or  after 
setting  out  the  plants.  If  they  are  made  before  setting  out, 
I  think  the  results  more  satisfactory,  as  the  ditches  serve 
to  drain  the  beds  if  the  weather  is  very  wet  and  are  ready 
for  use  when  needed. 

Planting.  —  When  the  ground  is  ready,  a  wire  is 
stretched  from  end  to  end  of  the  row  as  each  row  is  set  out, 
as  a  guide  in  making  the  row  straight.  Marks  are  made 
in  the  wire,  or  strings  tied  on,  12  or  15  inches  apart  to  show 
the  distance  between  the  plants. 

The  plants  should  be  runners  from  young  plants,  not 
those  from  an  old  worn-out  patch.  The  plants  should  have 
their  old  leaves  stripped  off  that  they  may  not  draw  upon 
the  vitality  of  the  root,  and  in  very  warm  weather  the 
plants  should  be  carried  around  in  a  pail  of  water.  If  the 
roots  are  very  long,  they  should  be  cut  off  to  a  length  of 
from  four  to  six  inches.  A  hole  is  made  with  a  dibble  and 
the  plant,  with  its  roots  straight  and  spread  out  in  a  fan 
shape,  is  inserted,  and  the  earth  pushed  firmly  around  it, 
taking  care  to  leave  the  crown  just  even  with  the  surface, 
neither  above  nor  below. 

CULTiv.\TiON. — After  the  plants  have  had  time  to  be- 
come settled  in  their  new  position,  two  weeks  or  more  after 
planting,  they  should  be  well  hoed,  and  from  that  time 
until  they  are  plowed  up  and  the  ground  put  to  other  use 
the  soil  must  always  be  kept  loose,  either  by  hoeing,  culti- 
vating or  moisture;  the  weeds  must  be  kept  out  and  the 
runners  picked  off. 

Marketing. — The  stage  at  which  the  berries  are  ready 
for  picking  depends  upon  the  market,  a  shipping  house  re- 
quiring green  berries  while  the  local  market  needs  them 
nearly  ripe,  but  in  either  case,  when  the  berries  are  ready 
for  picking,  the  pickers  must  be  instructed  to  pick  with  the 
hulls  on,  to  throw  away  all  bad  ones,  to  give  good  full 
measure  and  to  have  the  top  layer  no  better  than  the  bot- 
tom one. 

I  have  heard  of  strawberries  having  too  much  water,  but 
have  never  seen  one  that  was  injured  that  way  if  the  berry 
itself  did  not  touch  the  water.  Water,  and  plenty  of  it, 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  helps  in  strawberry 
culture.  E.  E.  Easton. 


SMALL    FRUIT  GROWING  IN  SAN  DIEGO  COUNTY. 

ESCONDIDO,  May  30th. 
To  THE  Editor: — As  to  strawberries,  experience  and 
observation  indicate  that  the  "  Wilson  "  is  the  best-adapted 
to  any  and  all  localities,  but  the  beginner  can  experiment 
with  one  or  more  other  varieties,  and  perhaps  find  a  good 
one  for  his  locality.  Select  a  smooth,  nearly  level  or  gradu- 
ally sloping  piece  of  land,  of  any  kind  of  soil  that  is  avail- 
able, except  adobe,  sandy  loam  preferable;  manure  heavily, 
plow  deep,  irrigate  thoroughly,  unless  the  soil  is  well  wet 
by  rain.  Set  mostly  "Wilson "  plants,  about  12  inches 
apart  in  the  row,  rows  three  feet  apart;  keep  well  cultivated 
and  irrigated  (if  necessary  use  a  hoe  in  the  rows)  till  fruit 
begins  to  form,  then  mulch  thoroughly  with  old  straw  or 
any  available  material.  Keep  the  soil  damp,  irrigate  if 
necessary,  but  keep  it  damp.  Pick  the  berries  early  in  the 
morning  while  they  are  cool,  and  directly  into  the  boxes  in 
which  they  are  to  be  sold.  After  a  crop  has  been  gathered, 
the  soil  may  be  allowed  to  get  partially  dry,  and  all  that 
can  of  the  mulch  cultivated  in;  then  thoroughly  wet  down. 
Plow  up  the  patch  a'^ter  the  third  or  fourth  crop,  and  reset 
with  home  grown,  selected  plants,  that  you  know  are  first- 
class  in  every  respect,  and  thus  increase  the  productiveness 
of  your  patch. 

RASPBERRIES  AND  BLACKBERRIES. 

Varieties  of  raspberries  that  do  well  at  high  elevations 
sometimes  do  not  succeed  in  the  warm  valleys,  so  the  best 
rule  is  to  notice  what  kinds  do  best  in  the  vicinity  or  in 
similar  localities,  and  select  two  or  more  varieties  of  Reds, 
and  also  Black-caps,  and,  after  trying  them,  keep  those 
that  do  best.  Of  b'ackberries,  the  Kittatinny  and  Crandall 
are  best;  but  other  varieties  can  be  tried  on  a  small  scale, 
and  perhaps  something  valuable  for  the  locality  may  be 
found.  The  above  two  varieties  seem  to  be  good  every- 
where. Land  may  be  more  sloping  than  for  strawberries, 
but  must  be  well  fertilized,  plowed  deep,  and  so  arranged 
that  water  can  be  run  between  the  rows  at  a  moderate 
grade;  good  natural  or  artificial  drainage  is  necessary.  Set 
the  plants  in  rows  six  to  eight  feet  apart,  and  three  feet 
apart  in  the  row,  and  allow  suckers  to  fill  in  the  spaces  so 
as  to  have  a  continuous  row.  Cultivate  shallow,  or  so  as 
to  avoid  injuring  the  roots;  irrigate  plentifully  till  fruit  be- 
gins to  form,  then,  if  the  ground  can  be  well,mulched,  cul- 
tivation may  be  dispensed  with;  but  keep  on_irrigating  and 
the  berries  will  be  larger  and  more  juicy.  Pick  into  the 
boxes  for  market,  and  do  not  leave  berries  that  are  intended 
for  market  on  the  bushes  till  they  get  too  soft;  those  for 
home  use  are  best  thoroughly  ripened.  Old  vines  may  be 
cut  out  after  the  berry  season  is  over,  and  the  new  vines 
shortened  into  three  or  three  and  a  half  feet  in  height. 
After  getting  started  in  the  business,  grow  your  own  plants 
from  the  best  vines  in  your  patch. 

CURRANTS  AND  GOOSEBERRIES. 

These  fruits  do  not  seem  to  do  well  in  the  warm  valleys, 
but  on  the  mountains,  or  where  there  is  some  cold  weather, 
they  are  a  success.  They  will  stand  more  neglect  than 
other  small  fruits,  but  pay  only  when  well  taken  care  of; 
they  succeed  best  where  irrigation  is  not  necessary,  but  will 
not  do  well  on  a  dry,  shallow  soil.  Set  them  in  good,  deep 
soil,  but  not  too  rich  in  vegetable  matter,  or  they  will  run 
to  bushes,  with  little  fruit.  Set  them  in  rows  each  way, 
six  to  eight  feet  apart,  as  circumstances  admit.  They  do 
extra  well  in  nooks  and  corners  around  buildings,  where 
they  are  parti  illy  shaded;  prune  out  all  wood  too  old  to 
bear,  keep  the  bush  in  an  upright  form,  allow  no  weeds, 


and  keep  the  surface  cultivated  and  mellow.  Fruit  for 
home  use  is  best  thoroughly  ripened;  for  market,  it  must 
be  picked  while  the  bunches  hold  together,  and  before  the 
berries  mash  easily. 

The  requisites  in  growing  most  small  fruits  are,  a  good 
soil,  thorough  cultivation,  and  plenty  of  water,  naturally  or 
artificially.  With  these,  a  beginner  can  soon  master  the 
business,  and  when  a  plantation  is  once  established,  an  in- 
come is  assured.  H.  W.  Ward. 


HILLSIDE  BLACKBERRIES   WITHOUT  IRRIGATION. 

Santa  Barbara,  May  20. 

To  THE  Editor: — I  will  give  you  some  of  my  experi- 
ence in  raising  blackberries  during  the  past  12  or  15  years, 
although  my  success,  or  want  of  success  should,  perhaps, 
operate  rather  to  deter,  than  to  stimulate.  Had  I  not 
several  elements  in  my  favor,  as  the  most  suitable  ground, 
it  being  rich  side  hill  facing  sharply  to  the  north,  retaining 
moisture  late  in  the  season;  several  boys  to  whom  I  could 
give  profitable  employment,  nearness  to  market,  being  only 
a  mile  from  State  street,  Santa  Barbara,  and  moreover,  a 
kind  friend  who  gave  me  the  plants,  free  of  charge  (be  was 
plowing  them  up,  as  being  unprofitable  to  him),  I  should 
have  made — not  a  failure  perhaps,  but  no  money. 

I  had,  perhaps,  one  and  a  half  acres,  but  in  part  of  it  I 
had  apple  trees  and  a  few  cherry,  pear,  peach  trees.  Black- 
cap and  Brinkle's  orange,  raspberries,  gooseberries  and 
currants.  The  blackberries  enroached  upon  everything 
but  the  gooseberries. 

The  varieties  I  grew  were  Lawton  and  Kittatinny.  The 
Lawton  is  a  large,  roundish  berry,  very  tart;  too  tart  to 
eat  out  of  hand,  unless  dead  ripe.  The  Kittatinny  is  a 
largish,  long,  very  sweet  berry,  not  quite  so  showy  as  the 
Lawton.  I  could  perceive  no  difference  in  average  pro- 
ductiveness. 

The  rows  are  about  eight  feet  apart,  canes  one  to  two  to 
a  foot;  too  steep  to  cultivate  both  ways.  Depending  upon 
the  rains,  I  sometimes  plowed  as  early  as  December;  after 
one  plowing,  the  cultivator  and  hoe  did  the  rest,  going 
over  them  three  or  four  times  during  the  season.  When 
the  canes  were  five  or  six  feet  high,  I  cut  them  back  to  four 
or  five  feet,  keeping  well  trimmed  between  the  rows,  to 
facilitate  the  pickers.  For  this  purpose,  I  use  a  piece  of  a 
broken  scythe  fastened  to  a  handle,  and  can  work  rapidly. 
The  hoeing  also  is  quickly  done;  pulling  the  dirt  down  the 
steep  hill  among  the  canes,  thus  covering  most  of  the 
weeds.  When  done  bearing  in  the  fall,  I  cut  off  the  old 
canes  at  the  roots  with  a  long-handled  trimming  shears, 
pitch  them  out  with  a  pitchfork,  carry  them  to  the  lower 
side  of  the  patch  and  burn  them. 

Picking  commences  about  the  loth  of  June  and  continues 
till  October  or  November.  I  get  the  town  boys  and  girls 
to  assist  us  in  this,  paying  them  one  to  two  cents  a  box  of 
nearly  a  pound.  They  usually  do  very  well  at  this,  picking 
sometimes  as  many  as  100  boxes  apiece,  a  day,  with 
little  or  no  supervision.  Occasionally  one  or  two  of  them 
will  get  a  little  frisky  or  a  trifle  lazy  and  put  leaves,  or 
stones  or  apples  in  the  bottom  of  the  box,  and  cover  care- 
fully with  nice  large  berries  and  collect  pay  as  if  all  right; 
but,  considering  they  were  town  boys,  I  seldom  had  any 
cause  of  complaint.  Sometimes  whole  families  would 
come  with  teams  and  picnic  dinners  and  stay  all  day,  and 
have  a  jolly  good  time  of  it.  Such  usually  pick  for  them- 
selves, paying  me  about  four  cents  a  box.  I  gave  all  free 
permission  to  eat  not  only  all  the  berries  they  wanted,  but 
peaches,  nectarines,  apricots,  apples,  plums,  cherry-plums, 
etc.,  and  this  may  doubtless  be  the  reason  that  they  gave 
us  so  little  trouble  and  did  so  little  damage,  and  required 
no  overseeing.  True,  they  would  not  stick  to  their  rows 
very  well,  or  pick  very  clean,  and  I  doubtless  lost  somewhat 
in  this  way;  but  the  added  comfort  and  increased  pleasure 
much  more  than  counterbalanced  this  little  loss. 

Marketing. — Great  care  is  necessary  in  handling  this 
fruit.  It  should  be  picked  in  the  boxes  in  which  it  is  to  be 
sold,  sticks  and  leaves  carefully  excluded,  handled  care- 
fully to  not  bruise  and  marketed  in  12,  or  at  most,  24 
hours  after  picking,  or  the  berries  will  begin  to  mold. 
When  taken  but  a  mile  in  a  spring  wagon,  they  sometimes 
settle  so  as  to  require  refilling. 

In  picking,  we  use  light-handled  trays,  just  big  enough 
to  slip  in  nine  or  twelve  boxes.  Great  care  is  required  to 
keep  out  dust  in  marketing.  We  sell  some  to  dealers, 
some  we  peddle  over  town,  in  which  case  people  tell  us 
that  our  berries  are  not  so  large  and  fine  looking  as  those 
that  are  irrigated,  but  are  sweeter,  and  they  prefer  Jours. 
We  often  buy  boxes  that  have  been  used,  when  thus  en- 
gaged, paying  30  to  50  cents  a  hundred.  If  not  weather- 
beateUj  they  answer  about  as  well  as  new  ones,  which  cost 
over  a  dollar  a  hundred.  While  peddling,  we  often  trust 
small  sums  and  scarcely  ever  fail  to  collect  without  trouble. 

We  have  boxes  just  the  right  width  and  length  to  suit 
the  berry  boxes,  two,  three  or  four  stories  high,  with  loose 
boards  to  slip  in  between  the  different  stories,  as  we  pack 
in  the  berries  carefully  covered  to  exclude  all  dust,  and 
hasten  to  get  them  sold  quick  as  may  be.  Every  hour  of 
delay  detracts  from  their  fresh  appearance. 

Cost  and  Profit. — I  will  extract  somewhat  from  my 
daybook.  It  is  not  very  accurate;  thus  in  the  item  of  ex- 
pense, we  sometimes  sold  berries  for  boxes;  these  cases 
were  not  put  down  in  the  column  of  expense.  What  our 
own  family  picked  also  was  not  put  down.  The  berries 
used  in  the  family  and  for  canning,  are  not  mentioned.  In 
1 88 1  we  sold  5474  boxes  for  $354  02.  In  1882  we  sold 
4189  boxes  for  $300.60.  In  1883  we  sold  2685  boxes  for 
$200.15.  In  1884  we  sold  8091  boxes  for  $504.25.  In  1885 
we  sold  3276  boxes  for  $201.10;  cost  $1275.  In  1886  we 
sold  3466  boxes  for  $265;  cost  $26.05.  '^^Z  sold 

3432  boxes  for  $220.50;  cost  $9  80.  In  1888  we  sold  3338 
boxes  for  $23448;  cost  $30.28.  In  1889  we  sold  6548 
boxes  for  $338.69;  cost  $125.98.  In  1890  we  sold  5702 
boxes  for  $275.89.  "  Cott,"  means  money  paid  pickers 
outside  from  my  family,  and  for  boxes.  Some  years  we 
bought  nearly  all  our  boxes  for  berries;  this  is  not  taken 


into  account  at  all,  nor  is  it  when  people  picked  and  took 
pay  in  berries;  nor  is  it  when  berries  were  given  away — 
sometimes  in  considerable  quantities.  The  time  spent  by 
my  family,  self,  wife,  and  one  to  three  or  four  boys,  it  is 
impossible  to  estimate,  even  approximately;  it  might 
amount  to  an  average  of  one  person  six  months  each  year, 
possibly  considerably  more  than  that. 
feThe  berries  must  be  very  ripe,  and  if  left  a  little  too 
long,  they  decay,  mold  or  drop  off.  We  lost  considerable 
in  this  way,  especially  when,  as  sometimes  happened,  there 
was  a  glut  in  the  market  or  a  scarcity  of  pickers  just  at  the 
nick  of  time. 

other  small  fruits. 
Blackcap  raspberries  are  fine,  but  being  among  the 
blackberries  they  were  run  out  in  three  or  lour  years.  So 
also,  to  some  extent,  the  Brinkle's  orange.  According  to 
my  experience,  the  latter  is  too  soft  to  market  profitably. 
They  soon  look  wilted  and  settle  in  the  box.  I  have  a 
kind  of  wild  blackberry,  or  perhaps  it  is  dewberry,  that 
ripens  early,  has  a  sort  of  gamy  flavor,  so  to  spe.'ik,  that 
sold  readily,  but  it  is  not  sufficiently  productive  to  be 
profitable.  My  apple,  peach  and  pear  trees  amid  the 
blackberries,  bore  well,  but  many  of  the  apple  trees  died, 
due  perhaps,  more  to  the  scale  than  to  the  enroachments 
of  the  blackberries.  My  cherries  grow  thriftily,  but  bear 
little,  but  such  is  the  case  with  all  cherry  trees  near  Santa 
Barbara.  Currents  bear  but  little,  and  half  of  them  are 
dead. 

My  gooseberries  hold  their  own  among  the  blackberries 
and  bear  moderately  well  every  season.  They  are  very 
rampant,  and  want  a  deal  of  trimming  and  thinning  out. 
Variety  unknown. 

My  blackberries,  as  will  be  seen,  bear  much  more  some 
seasons  than  others,  and  this  does  not  seem  to  be  owing 
entirely  to  wet  or  dry  seasons,  either.  I  think  the  roots 
lie  by,  partially,  some  years,  to  put  forth  renewed  vigor  in 
succeeding  years.  Last  year  I  was  in  this — Ventura  Co.— 
and  my  blackberries  did  poorly,  and  probably  not  alto- 
gether from  neglect,  either.  This  year  my  sons  are  tend- 
ing them,  and  they  write  that  some  of  them  are  dead,  but 
those  that  are  alive  are  doing  well,  and  will  produce  a  good 
crop. 

I  have  not  raised  strawberries  much,  in  this  State,  on 
account  of  hens.  What  little  I  have  raised,  fencing  out 
the  hens  with  laths  stuck  in  the  ground,  have  well  paid 
for  the  trouble,  in  family  comfort,  for  of  course  I  have  not 
raised  them  for  market.  Having  no  means  of  irrigation, 
the  vines  have  oied  every  summer,  so  I  have  to  reset  when 
the  fall  rains  come.  But  they  are  so  delicious  when  fresh 
picked,  and  are  so  easily  raised,  that  this  little  trouble  is 
easily  forgotten.  I  raised  a  few  on  my  place  at  Sespe  last 
year,  but  the  roots  all  died  last  fall  lor  want  of  water. 

S.  P.  Snow. 

SMALL  FRUIT  GROWING  IN  WISCONSIN. 

Arkansaw,  Wisconsin,  May  31,  1892. 

To  the  Editor  : — Beginning  with  strawberries  as  the 
first  of  small  fruit,  I  would  say,  first,  get  the  very  best  kind 
adapted  to  the  locality  you  wish  them  for.  As  the  best 
all-round  varieties,  I  think  I  may  safely  say  Wilson's 
Albany  comes  first.  It  is  the  most  popular  strawberry  in 
cultivation  and  too  well  known  to  need  description.  Next 
comes  Crescent  Seedling.  This  is  a  pistillate  or  imperfect 
flowered  variety,  and  must  have  perfect-flowered  plants  set 
among  them  or  they  will  produce  imperfect  fruit.  Such  a 
plant  every  15  or  20  feet  will  do.  The  Sharpless  is  a 
splendid  berry,  of  large  size,  very  vigorous  and  productive, 
of  the  finest  quality.  With  these  three  varieties,  one  has 
early,  medium  and  late  berries,  thus  making  the  season 
last  much  longer  than  when  one  variety  is  used. 

Prepare  the  land  by  heavy  manuring,  deep  plowing  and 
making  it  mellow  and  fine  so  that  the  roots  can  run  freely, 
thereby  insuring  your  plants  from  heat  and  frost.  Set  the 
plants  as  early  in  the  spring  as  the  ground  can  be  prepared. 
When  planting,  do  not  let  the  roots  become  dry.  Carry 
them  about  in  a  pan  with  just  enough  water  to  cover  the 
roots.  If  the  foliage  becomes  wet,  it  often  causes  the 
crowns  to  rot.  Be  careful  to  have  the  crowns  even  with  or 
a  little  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  For  field  culture, 
plant  in  rows  four  feet  apart  and  the  plants  one  foot  apart 
in  the  row,  making  your  work  lighter  by  using  horse  and 
cultivator.  For  the  garden  they  may  be  planted  closer  if 
the  hoeing  and  weeding  is  done  by  hand.  Keep  clean, 
and  pick  off  all  blossoms  the  first  season.  In  dry  seasons, 
I  have  found  it  very  beneficial  to  irrigate. 

Add  one  pound  of  crude  ammonia  to  a  barrel  of  water. 
I  use  a  kerosene  barrel.  When  dissolved,  stir  well  and 
apply  to  plants  every  evening  while  in  bloom  if  dry  weather 
continues.  Here,  we  hire  them  picked  for  two  cents  a 
box,  using  the  paper  boxes  holding  a  pound  each.  We 
pick  through  the  day  and  market  them  in  the  morning,  as 
this  is  the  most  satisfactory  to  all  concerned.  I  find  that 
it  is  better  to  renew  the  bed  every  second  year,  and  then  I 
am  sure  of  a  crop  from  one  or  both. 

RASPBERRIES 

For  field  culture  should  be  planted  in  rows  five  feet  apart, 
with  plants  three  or  four  feet  apart  in  the  row.  The  Cuth- 
bert  is  one  of  the  best  late  red  varieties,  large,  firm  and 
of  superior  quality.  It  is  also  very  productive.  Of  the 
yellow  raspberries,  the  Golden  Queen  is  a  great  beauty,  of 
large  size,  productiveness  and  high  quality.  It  is  very 
hardy,  and  a  favorite  for  home  use  or  near  market.  It  is 
light  amber  in  color.  The  Gregg  is  also  a  favorite.  It  is 
very  large,  and  it  is  really  wonderful  how  many  berries 
may  be  picked  from  a  single  stem.  This  is  a  very  hardy 
variety  also. 

Horse  and  cultivator  are  used  in  the  field,  and  every 
spring  each  bunrh  is  cut  bick  until  not  more  than  six 
canes  are  left.  The  berries  are  larger  and  the  vines  more 
thrifty.  I  leave  this  until  spring,  as  some  might  die  out 
through  the  winter,  and  if  there  are  not  about  six  good 
strong  canes  the  crop  of  berries  will  be  light. 

Continued  on  page  550. 
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The  Voice  of  the  People. 

By  James  E.  Clabk. 
Swine  inward,  O  gates  of  the  future, 

Swing  outward  ye  doors  of  the  past, 
For  the  soul  of  the  people  is  moving 

And  rising  from  slumber  at  last; 
The  black  forms  of  night  are  retreating, 

The  white  peaks  have  signaled  the  day. 
And  Freedom  her  long  roll  is  beating, 

And  calling  her  sons  to  the  fray. 

And  woe  to  the  rule  that  has  plundered 

And  trod  down  the  wounded  and  slain. 
While  the  wars  of  the  old  time  have  thundered 

And  men  poured  their  life-tide  in  vain; 
The  day  of  its  triumph  is  ending, 

The  evening  draws  near  with  its  doom; 
And  the  star  of  its  strength  is  descending 

To  sleep  in  dishonor  and  gloom. 

Though  the  tall  trees  are  crowned  on  the  highlands 

With  the  first  gold  of  rainbow  and  sun, 
While  far  in  the  distance  below  them 

The  rivers  in  dark  shadows  run. 
They  must  fall,  and  the  workman  shall  burn  them 

Where  the  lands  and  the  low  waters  meet. 
And  the  steeds  ot  the  New  Tim»  shall  spurn  them 

With  the  soles  of  their  swift-flying  feet. 

Swing  inward,  O  gates  till  the  morning 

Shall  paint  the  brown  mountains  in  gold; 
Till  the  life  and  the  love  of  the  New  Time 

Shall  conquer  the  hate  of  the  O  d. 
Let  the  face  and  the  hand  of  ths  Master 

No  longer  be  hidden  from  view. 
Nor  the  lands  He  prepared  for  the  many 

Be  trampled  and  robbed  by  the  few. 

The  soil  tells  the  same  fruitful  story. 

The  seasons  their  bounties  display, 
And  the  flowers  lift  their  faces  in  glory 

To  catch  the  warm  kisses  of  day. 
While  our  fellows  are  treated  as  cattle 

That  are  muzzled  when  treading  the  corn. 
And  millions  sink  down  in  life's  battle 

With  a  curse  for  the  day  they  were  born. 

Must  the  sea  plead  in  vain  that  the  river 

May  return  to  its  mother  for  rest? 
And  the  Eirth  beg  the  rain  clouds  to  give  her 

Of  dews  that  are  drawn  from  her  breast  ? 
Lo  1  The  answer  comes  back  in  a  mutter 

From  domes  where  the  quick  lightnings  glow, 
And  from  hei&hts  where  the  mad  waters  utter 

Their  warning  to  dwellers  below. 

And  woe  to  the  robbers  who  gather 

In  fields  where  they  never  have  sown, 
Who  have  stolen  the  jewels  from  labor 

And  builded  to  Mammon  a  throne; 
For  the  snow-king  asleeo  at  the  fountains 

Shall  wake  in  the  Summer's  hot  breath 
And  descend  in  his  rage  from  the  mountains. 

Bearing  terror,  destruction  and  death. 

And  the  throne  of  their  god  shall  be  crumbled. 

And  the  scepter  be  swept  from  his  hand. 
And  the  heart  of  the  haughty  be  humbled, 

And  a  servant  be  chief  in  the  land; 
And  the  truth  and  the  power  united 

Shall  rise  from  the  graves  of  the  true 
And  the  wrongs  of  the  O  d  Time  be  righted 

In  the  might  and  the  light  of  the  New. 

For  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  hith  said  it — 

Whose  lips  never  uttered  a  lie — 
And  his  prophets  and  poets  have  read  it 

In  symbols  of  earth  and  of  sky, 
That  to  him  who  hath  reveled  in  plunder 

Till  the  angel  of  conscience  is  dumb, 
The  shock  of  the  earthquake  and  thunder 

And  tempest  and  torrent  shall  come. 

Swing  inward,  O  gates  of  the  future  ! 

Swing  outward  ye  doors  of  the  past  1 
A  giant  is  w.iking  from  slumber 

And  rending  his  fetters  at  last; 
From  the  dust  where  his  proud  tyrants  found  him 

Unhonored  and  scorned  and  betrayed. 
He  shall  rise  with  the  sunlight  around  him 

And  rule  in  the  realm  he  has  made. 


What's  in  the  Frying-Pan  ? 

OR 

Mattle,  a  Camper's  Cook. 
Written  for  the  Rural  Press  by  Augusta  E. 

TOWNEK. 

"Going  camping,  you  say?"  and  Miss 
Hetty,  with  a  thoughtful  air,  turned  the 
sprinkler  of  her  hose  from  a  bed  of  mignon- 
ette to  the  row  of  "  Blanche  Ferry "  and 
"  Eckford '' sweet  peas  which  reached  clear 
across  her  garden. 

Mattie  watched  the  drops  as  they  fell. 
From  the  "Princess  of  Wales"  near,  so 
dainty  in  mauve  and  white,  to  the  "  Indigo 
King"  beyond,  royal  in  purple  and  blue; 
from  the  two  "  Princes,"  superb  in  bronze, 
orange  and  pink,  to  the  "  Queen  of  En- 
gland," large  and  stately  in  pure  white;  and 
the  lesser  dignitaries,  with  the  glorified 
painted  ladies  scattered  in  between,  all 
seemed  to  face  her,  lifting  their  brilliant 
standards  and  spreading  their  delicate  wings 
to  catch  the  sparkling  shower.  The  grate- 
ful fragrance  of  their  breath  was  all  about 
her. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  a  trifle  wearily.  "We 
are  going  camping,  and  right  away,  too. 
Doctor  Allen  advised  it,  and  a  very  good 
chancf;  has  comt;." 

"  VVh;it  are  you  so  solemn  about  ?  It  will 
'ertaiiily  he  f,'ood  for  Tom.  Really,  Mattie, 
I  confe!.&  I  leh  a  little  anxious  when  I  first 


saw  him  after  I  came  back;  he  looked  so 
hollow-eyed." 

"  He  just  would  go  back  to  the  store  too 
soon  after  that  attack  of  the  grip.  And  you 
know  what  a  cold  winter  we  have  had,  and 
then  the  late  rains,  and  the  store  is  so 
draughty,  and  Mr.  Bowers — O,  I  shall  al- 
ways just  hate  him  !  He  pooh-poohed  the 
idea  of  a  fire  in  the  store."  Mattie  was  very 
near  tears. 

"  There,  there,"  said  Miss  Hetty,  sooth- 
ingly, "  Tom  has  a  splendid  constitution, 
and  he  will  be  all  right  with  rest  and  care." 

"  But  that's  just  it,''  cried  Mattie.  "  I  am 
so  anxious  about  him  and  so  fearful  I  can't 
care  for  him  as  I  ought.  He  has  lo  be 
watched,  he's  that  careless  about  wrapping 
up.  He's  always  'banked,'  as  he  says,  on 
his  good  constitution,  and  it's  made  him 
reckless.  But  that's  not  the  hardest;  it's 
the  cooking  for  him,  he's  that  finicky  and 
fussy  since  he  was  sick.  I  never  knew  him 
to  have  a  poor  appetite  before;  but  doctor 
says  I  must  feed  him  well.  Now  think  of 
that !  There's  a  tiny,  pocket  edition  of  a 
two-burner  gasoline  stove  down  there,  I 
hear.  What  can  I  do  on  that?  I'm  not 
used  to  gasoline  stove  cooking,  anyhow. 
And  Tom's  already  beginning  to  worry 
about  the  expense,  and  losing  more  time 
after  what  he's  lost  already,  and  he  says  I 
must  be  careful,  O,  so  careful  about  ex 
penditures.    I  just  feel  between  two  fires. 

While  Mattie  was  speaking,  Miss  Hetty 
had  turned  the  faucet  and  coiled  up  her 
hose.  She  now  came  and  put  her  arms 
around  Mattie. 

"  My  dear,"  she  said  "  these  are  the  times 
when  one  realizes  what  it  is  to  be  born 
woman.  The  everlasting  balancing  and 
conquering  of  circumstances  on  a  scale  so 
small  and  yet  so  imperative  wears  patience, 
temper,  nerves;  but  like  air  and  sunshine 
the  results  are  taken  for  granted." 

"  Never  conspicuous  except  for  their  ab 
sence,"  flashed  Mattie,  "and  then  it  is  never 
this  or  that  done  right,  or  always  thus  and 
so,  wrong." 

Miss  Hetty  looked  at  Mattie  with  a  com 
ical  air.  "  Well,  you  have  struck  '  the  he 
of  it '  this  time.  I  perceive  Tom  has  really 
been  sick.    I'm  so  sorry  I  was  away." 

"  So  am  I.  Why  couldn't  I  have  gone 
camping  when  you  did  ?  " 

"  Then  who  would  take  care  of  our  places  ? 
I'm  going  to  take  good  care  of  yours,  mind 
you.  You've  been  just  too  good  about  mine, 
and  Tom  not  well,  too," 

"  O,  I  was  glad  to  do  it,  and  it  was  a 
distraction  evenings,  when  Tom  was  better, 
to  come  and  help  me  spray." 

"Come  in  and  sit  down;  can't  you  leave 
Tom  a  little  longer?" 

"  Yes,  Jack  West  is  there  cheering  him 
up.  It's  his  tent  and  lot  he's  asked  Tom  to 
hold  down '  for  him.  I  told  Tom  I  was  go 
ing  to  advise  with  you.  He  was  pleased  and 
said:  'Suck  her  dry,  Mattie.  Doctor  says 
I'm  going  to  get  the  appetite  of  an  ostrich 
down  there,  but  not  the  stomach  of  one  yet 
awhile.  So  you  must  take  good  care  of 
me.'  So  easy,  isn't  it,  to  be  economical  and 
careful  of  a  convalescent  stomach,  and  on  a 
miserable  little  gasoline  stove?  Suppose  I 
might  run  a  Delmonico  restaurant,  offhand, 
I'm  so  smart." 

Miss  Hetty  laughed.  "  Well,  come  in  " 
she  said  cheerily.  "  There,  lie  right  down 
on  the  lounge.  Now,  then,  are  there  any 
fixtures  with  your  stove?" 

'  Fixtures!  O  yes-a  little  oven,  I  believe, 
separate.  That's  down  there.  I'll  have  to 
take  a  frying-pan,  I  suppose,  some  bacon, 
and  make  lots  of  cake  and  pies  and  cookies 
before  I  start — O,  dear." 

Miss  Hetty  suddenly  bounced  into  her 
kitchen,  then  out  again,  dangling  before 
Mattie's  astonished  eyes  three  triangular- 
shaped  tins,  with  handles.  The  handles 
were  on  the  hypothenuse,  which  was  convex; 
opposite  the  handle  the  tin  came  to  a  right- 
angled  point.  Then  each  had  a  cover,  and 
held  about  two  quarts,  and  could  be  placed 
so  as  to  form  a  circle — handles  on  the  out- 
side.   Miss  Hetty  placed  them  so. 

Mattie  stared.  Then,  excitedly,  "Why, 
they  are  to  put  over  a  burner — three  git  over 
one"— 

"  That's  it;  three  things  cooking  at  once. 
I've  cooked  meals  for  from  six  to  a  dozen 
people,  many  a  time,  on  one  of  these  same 
little  camping  stoves.  Several  courses,  too. 
You  can  keep  things  warm  in  your  oven 
when  you  are  not  baking  in  it,  and  on  top 
when  you  are.  And  it  makes  a  good  heater 
cool  nights — such  as  you  will  have  at  the 
coast — heats  up  a  tent  quick. 

"  Fishing  is  reported  good  down  there. 
Tell  me  about  cooking  fish.  Tom  can't  live 
on  boiled  things,  and  I'm  afraid  I'll  kill 
him  if  I  cook  in  a  frying-pan — frying  is 
called  so  unhealthy." 

'There's  frying  and  frying,"  said  Miss 
Hetty.  It  all  depends  on  the  cook  and  the 
know  how.  I  like  frying-pans,  and  plenty 
of  them.    But  I'll  tell  you  what  not  to  do. 


It's  the  way  I  saw  fish  cooked  down  to  the 
coast,  though.  The  fish  is  dressed,  and 
mangled  in  the  dressing;  then  flung  into  wa- 
ter to  stand  till  convenient  to  take  it  out. 
When  the  gasoline  stove  is  lighted,  before  it 
is  hot,  the  spider  is  put  on,  and  cold  grease 
into  the  cold  spider,  the  dripping  fish  flung 
on  top,  and  then  it  is  covered  up  and  left 
to  sozzle  at  its  leisure  till  it  gets  ready  to 
scorch  and  burn,  warning  the  nose  of  the 
negligent  cook  that  that  fish  is  ready  to  turn. 
Then  it  is  flopped  over,  carelessly,  tumbling 
to  pieces,  most  likely,  seasoned — if  remem- 
bered— then  left  to  scorch  or  sozzle  some 
more.  When  done,  it's  ready  to  fling  back 
into  the  ocean  to  feed  and  poison  the  little 
fishes." 

It  was  Mattie's  turn  to  laugh  now.  "  I 
know  the  kind  of  people  you  mean,"  she 
cried,  "those  one  never  likes  to  camp  near; 
they  are  so  untidy,  and  who  even  don't  like 
to  camp  after  themselves." 

"  Yes.  But  there  are  more  people  than 
that  who  do  not  know  the  first  thing  how  to 
use  a  frying-pan.  Frying  with  such  means 
sozzling  in  grease,  and  grease  all  out  of  pro- 
portion to  what's  in  the  frying-pan.  Every 
day  sort  of  people,  who  have  to  count  their 
pennies,  can't  always  afford  that  royal  sort 
of  frying — immersing  the  fish,  or  whatever 
it  is,  in  the  hot  fat.  Besides,  at  the  coast  it 
takes  many  dishes — utensils.  Give  me  fry- 
ing-pans, plenty  of  them,  at  the  coast.  I 
can  cook  anything  in  them." 
"  Ah!"  gas'ped  Mattie. 
"  The  French  have  a  term — saute — for  the 
kind  of  frying  that  should  be  done  in  a  fry- 
ing-pan. When  they  saulez  a  thing,  the  fat 
is  right  hot,  and,  for  some  things,  very  little 
of  it.  Frying  doesn't  need  to  be  unhealthy — 
isn't,  rightly  done.  Besides,  using  frying- 
pans  doesn't  necessarily  mean  to  fry  in 
them." 

"  Oh!"  gasped  Mattie. 
"  I  broil  in  one  of  mine.    Did'nt  you 
ever  ?" 
"  No.    How  .?•' 

"  Oh,  it  answers  nicely — specially  conve- 
nient on  a  gasoline  stove.  Wipe  your  pan 
dry,  put  over  the  blaze  and  let  it  get  real 
hot.  Lay  your  steak  in  the  hot,  dry  pan  and 
cover  instantly.  When  the  raw  flesh  touches 
the  heated  pan  of  course  it  seethes  and  ad- 
heres to  it,  but  in  a  few  seconds  becomes 
loose  and  juicy.  Turn  every  half  minute, 
keep  as  much  as  possible  under  cover,  and 
pan  as  hot  as  at  first.  Will  be  done  in  two 
or  three  minutes,  a  nice  brown  on  the  out- 
side and  juicy  inside.  If  steak  is  tough, 
mangle  it.  Treat  in  seasoning  just  as  you 
do  broiled  steak,  only  you  can  season  with 
the  pepper,  salt  and  bit  of  butter  right  in  the 
pan,  cover  and  let  stand  to  season  through, 
where  it  is  kept  warm.  A  teaspoonful  or  so 
of  strong  coffee  added  helps  make  a  nice 
gravy,  very  palatable  to  some.  I've  cooked 
steak  this  way  time  and  again  for  invalids 
when  I  couldn't  get  a  chance  at  a  broiling 
fire,  and  they  couldn't  tell  the  diflference." 

"That  lets  me  out,"  said  Mattie,  delight 
edly,  "  for  I  was  just  racked  with  worry  how 
to  give  Tom  a  bit  of  broiled  steak  now  and 
then." 

"The  steak  has  all  the  healthful,  beefy 
flavor  so  desirable,  that  one  loses  in  stewed 
meats.  You  can  do  the  same  way  with 
mutton  chops,  only  cook  longer  to  prevent 
their  being  too  rare.  To  make  a  dainty, 
nourishing  gravy,  add  a  little  milk  thickened 
with  a  pinch  of  flour,  into  which,  when  off 
the  fire  and  partly  cool,  stir  the  yolk  of  an 
egg,  well  beaten.  By  the  way,  have  you 
frying-pans  enough .'"' 

"  I've  three.  A  long-handled  sheet-iron 
one,  one  of  granite  ware,  shaped  like  it,  and 
a  short-handled,  deep,  cast-iron  one." 

"Good,"  said  Miss  Hetty.  "You  can 
cook  anything  in  these,  from  broiling  a  steak 
to  concocting  and  cooking  the  most  elabo- 
rate of  chowders. 

[  To  be  cofiti/iued  ] 


or  street  gown;  but  some  pretty,  dainty,  in- 
expensive affair  of  lace  and  ribbons,  that 
will  brighten  your  spirits  unconsciously). 
Open  the  piano,  and,  as  the  Germans  would 
say,  sing  a  kleines  lied  (little  song),  or  read 
a  charming  story  or  poem  aloud  to  the  little 
ones — and,  all  in  all,  the  spirit  of  peace  and 
harmony  and  sweetness  and  radiant  happi- 
ness shall  return. 
The  recipe  is  infallible.    Try  it. 

Chosen. 


To  Make  a  Home  Out  of  a  House- 
hold.—  The  Delsarte  principle  of  outward 
expression  influencing,  if  not  determining, 
the  inward  feeling  is  often  illustrated  in  per- 
sonal expetience.  For  instance:  If  there 
come  a  dreary  day  at  home,  when  one  feels 
out  of  touch  and  of  tune  with  the  world; 
when  rooms  have  perhaps  relapsed  into  a 
state  of  disorder,  or  even  chaos,  and  no  one 
knows  where  to  begin  to  restore  them;  when 
one's  own  toilette  is  without  freshness,  and 
both  one's  self  and  one's  environment  are 
verging  on  shabbiness,  or  have  even  passed 
the  line;  when  the  children,  too,  are,  or  may 
be,  out  of  sorts — their  spirits  undoubtedly 
affected  by  the  general  atmosphere  of  gloom 
or  disorder — then  try  the  Delsarte  principle. 

Clear  away  the  debris  and  disorder;  make 
the  rooms  clean,  pretty,  attractive.  Then 
go,  O  fair  mistress  of  the  menage,  and  don 
your  prettiest  gown  (not  necessarily  your 
best  or  costliest  one — not  your  ball  gown,  if 
you  have  one,  nor  yet  your  dinner  costume 


"  When  I  want  you,  I  will  let  you  know," 
she  had  said  three  years  ago,  when  he  told 
her  all,  and  went  away.  He  went  because 
he  knew  it  was  his  only  hope  in  the  years 
of  waiting  which  were  before  him. 

He  had  come  to  love  her  as  boys  love; 
and  he  had  come  to  believe  in  his  passion, 
because  it  never  left  him,  and  because 
there  seemed  such  endless  suffering  in  it. 
He  often  wondered  whether  the  pain,  the 
agony  of  suspense  and  jealousy,  the  brief 
moments  of  bliss,  were  not  more  than  half 
the  dearness  of  his  passion.  Every  memory 
of  childhood,  boyhood  and  early  manhood 
was  full  of  her,  and  when  he  went  over  his 
past  life  Ethel  was  there  from  first  to  last, 
in  a  relationship  which  was  almost  taken 
for  granted.  After  he  finished  college,  he 
spent  a  year  at  home.  Now,  as  he  re- 
membered that  year,  he  thought  it  held 
more  agony  than  any  other  of  his  whole 
life.  The  endless  comings  and  goings,  the 
dissatisfaction,  the  misery.  It  was  Ethel's 
first  year  "  out,"  and  he  thought,  ironically, 
how  entirely  it  had  thrown  him  "  out."  He 
remembered  so  well  the  night  he  first  made 
up  his  mind  to  go  back  to  his  books,  and 
try  to  console  himself  and  wait  for  the 
time  he  knew  must  come,  else  why  was  he 
born — the  time  when  Ethel  should  give  him 
her  hand  and  say — but  it  made  him  dizzy  to 
think  of  that  time. 

The  night  he  decided,  Ethel  had  run  in 
for  a  moment  on  her  way  to  the  theatre,  to 
show  the  old  people  her  pretty  new  gown. 
She  was  brilliant,  dazzling,  her  face  all  rosy 
with  excitement,  her  eyes  dancing.  He 
followed  her  into  the  hall  on  her  way  to  the 
carriage.  "  Ethel,  how  long  will  this  last  ?" 
he  said  to  her.    "  How  long  am  I  to  wait  ?" 

She  looked  up  in  his  face  with  a  nretty 
little  frown.  "  Wait,  wait,  wait  !  You're 
always  talking  about  waiting.  I  wish  you 
wouldn't  wait,"  she  cried. 

"  I  will  go  away  then,"  he  replied.  "  I 
can't  stay  here  and  waste  my  life  on  noth- 
ing. I  have  something  to  do  and  I  must 
learn  to  do  it." 

"  I'm  glad  to  hear  it,"  she  replied.  "I'll 
send  for  you,  Errick,  dear,  when  I  want 
you,  and  soon,  too  !"  and  she  stepped  into 
the  carriage  and  waved  to  him  as  it  drove 
away  into  the  darkness.  Her  face  always 
smiled  at  him  out  of  the  darkness,  and 
seemed  symbolic  of  the  light  in  darkness 
she  had  always  been  to  him.  Could  it  be 
only  three  years  ago.  It  seemed  like  three 
centuries.  She  had  never  written  to  him, 
because,  "she  didn't  like  writing  letters." 
Some  one  once  said  in  his  presence  that  a 
woman  always  liked  writing  letters  to  the 
man  she  loved;  and  he  felt  how  little  that 
man  knew. 

In  his  mind,  Ethel's  superiority  to  other 
women  was  an  acknowledged  fact,  which 
her  difference  from  them  in  this  respect 
only  proved. 

Meanwhile  there  was  growing  in  his  life 
another  interest,  whose  depth  and  signifi- 
cance he  could  scarcely  realize.  When  he 
left  his  home,  it  was  only  the  first  dawn  o 
purpose,  which  comes  into  a  man's  life 
side  by  side  with  his  first  great  emotion, 
which  had  actuated  him.  Now  the  intoxica- 
ting cup  of  success  had  been  held  up  to  his 
lips  but  long  enough  for  the  first  pungent 
aroma  to  reach  him.  At  these  times  there 
would  come  such  delight  and  happiness  in 
his  work  that  it  seemed  as  if  he  must  write 
to  Ethel — to  Ethel,  who  was  to  glorify  the 
work  and  be  his  inspiration.  His  name 
would  be  a  name  worth  having,  one  he 
would  be  proud  to  offer  her.  But  he  never 
wrote,  thinking  he  would  bide  his  time  and 
tell  her  all  in  that  one  moment  of  reunion  to 
which  he  looked  forward  with  such  passion- 
ate anticipation. 

At  length  one  night  he  had  a  dream,  which 
in  his  prosaic  moments  he  would  have  said 
was  as  wild  as  any  of  the  Arabian  Nights. 
Two  women  came  to  him,  one  with  Ethel's 
face,  the  other  a  glorious  creature  with 
shadowy,  lossened  hair,  tall,  commanding, 
with  deep,  true  eyes  all  alihgt  with  a  strange, 
serious  meaning.  The  face  he  did  not 
know,  but  the  personality  seemed  to  bring 
back  a  memory  of  something  intangible 
which  he  had  known  for  a  long  time.  As 
he  looked  at  them,  they  faded  from  his  view 
and  he  cried  out  to  them  to  stay,  but  only 
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Ethel  stayed,  for  it  was  her  name  he  called. 
The  other  form  passed  away,  and  he  awoke, 
saying,  "  Only  Ethel,"  to  himself  with  dull 
dissatisfaction.  For  many  days  the  fancy 
hung  over  him  as  a  foreshadowing  of  the 
truth.  He  could  remember  nothing  but  the 
beautiful  stranger  with  the  serious,  meaning- 
ful eyes,  which  seemed  to  reflect  his  own 
destiny.  On  the  other  hand,  Ethel  repre- 
sented every  ideal  of  tenderness  and  peace, 
inspiration  and  passion,  and  he  could  com- 
prehend no  love  apart  from  her.  The 
earnestness  of  his  life  was  in  his  own  inner 
knowledge  of  the  destiny  before  him,  which 
Ethel  was  to  crown.  His  dream  seemed  a 
minor  held  before  him,  in  which  he  recog- 
nized his  own  moral  condition.  He  could 
not  but  perceive  that  his  dependence  on  the 
merest  shadow  was  driving  out  of  his  reach 
the  certainty  of  his  future  success. 

Perhaps  Ethel  had  become  the  Vittoria 
Colonna,  the  inspiring  creature  he  dreamed 
of  The  doubt  made  him  decide  to  see  this 
maiden  of  his  dreams,  this  Vittoria,  this 
Beatrice,  and  show  her  the  whole  of  the  new 
life,  the  beautiful  dawning  future  which  she 
was  to  glorify. 

♦      *      *      «       *       »  * 

And  now  in  a  moment  he  knows  he  will 
stand  face  to  face  wi;h  his  beautiful  dream, 
will  clasp  her  hand,  will  feel  the  touch  which 
he  has  longed  for  with  such  passionate 
yearning.  He  feels  that  he  knew  long  ago 
how  it  would  be.  She  would  grow  and 
grow,  and  as  her  capacity  for  sympathy  de- 
veloped, her  nature  would  advance  and  ex- 
pand. He  could  picture  just  how  she 
would  enter  the  room.  How  he  would  hear 
her  sweet,  composed  voice,  and  the  serious, 
expressive  eyes  would  meet  his,  and  he 
would  realize  all  his  anticipation  in  that  one 
moment  of — 

"  Why,  how  do  you  do,  Errick  !  "  the  lively 
voice  came  through  the  doorway  before 
Ethel  herself,  and  very  soon  she  was  hold- 
ing out  her  hand  with  smiling  welcome  in 
her  face.  He  looked  at  her  for  a  moment 
silently.  Was  this  Ethel,  his  ideal,  his 
dream?  Had  she  not  grown  smaller  ?  Was 
she  not  less  smiling  than  this  pretty  little 
woman  standing  before  him  ?  He  had  for- 
gotten that  the  Ethel  of  his  dream  was 
small,  too,  and  only  the  beautiful  ideal 
creature  was  in  his  memory.  Did  he  expect 
to  see  the  other  tall,  commanding  being 
with  the  strange,  serious  eyes?    Perhaps  ! 

"How  much  older  you  look,  Errick,  in 
these  three  years  !  What  have  you  been 
doing  with  yourself?"  she  said. 

"  Doing?  Nothing  !  Thinking  of  you  !" 
he  replied,  absently. 

"Nonsense;  but  you  don't  ask  me  what  I 
have  been  doing.    Don't  I  look  older  ? " 

"  I  hardly  know.  You  seem  changed  in 
a  way  ! " 

"Yes,  changed,"  she  replied,  "I  hope  I 
am  not  so  silly  as  I  once  was.  I  have  set- 
tled down.  I  suppose  ail  girls  must  sooner 
or  later," 

"What  do  you  call  settling  down  ?"  he 
asked. 

"  Oh,  not  going  out  so  much,  and  keep- 
ing house  and  taking  an  interest  in  poor 
people.  In  fact,  trying  to  do  a  little  good," 
she  replied,  sweetly. 

"  How  domestic  and  how  sweet,"  he 
thought  as  he  walked  down  the  street.  "  A 
dear  little  wife  for  a  dear  little  man  !" — Har- 
vard Advocate. 


Miss  Nelson's  Victory. 

At  the  Inter-State  Oratorical  Contest  held 
at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  on  May  5,  Miss  E, 
Jean  Nelson,  of  De  Pauw  University,  Green- 
castle,  Ind.,  won  first  honors,  with  the  theme, 
"  Industrial  Freedom."  Miss  Nelson,  a  tall, 
slender  young  woman  of  19,  is  a  member  of 
the  junior  class  at  De  Pauw,  and  a  resident 
of  Greencaslle.  She  is  the  first  of  her  sex 
to  win  honors  in  an  Inter-State  contest,  and 
has  achieved  this  distinction  by  first  winning 
against  the  best  oratorical  talent  in  her  own 
University,  then  against  five  young  men 
from  as  many  colleges  at  the  State  contest, 
and  lastly  against  nine  young  men  from  as 
many  States. 

The  news  reached  Greencastle  at  2:20  a. 
.M  ,  Friday,  May  6.  The  college  boys  were 
watching  (or  returns,  and  soon  aroused  the 
sleeping  town  with  their  bonfire,  blowing 
horns,  ringing  bells  and  booming  cannon. 
In  the  morning  a  mass  meeting  was  held, 
with  speeches  by  the  faculty  and  students. 
A  message  came  from  President  John,  who 
is  at  the  General  Conference  at  Omaha, 
which  said;  ''Tell  the  boys  to  make  a  noise. 
Congratulations."  The  boys  obeyed  with  a 
vim.  They  marched  through  the  streets, 
headed  by  the  college  band,  singing  and 
yelling,  {'reparations  were  made  for  a  great 
parade  on  the  following  Monday.  Wash- 
ington street  was  agleam  with  yellow  bunt- 
ing, the  college  color,  and  the  decorations 


were  greater  than  in  any  presidential  cam- 
paign. Miss  Nelson's  picture  was  every- 
where. The  parade  had  to  be  given  up  on 
account  of  rain,  but  another  mass  meeting 
was  held  in  the  afternoon.  When  Miss 
Nelson  appeared  she  was  greeted  with  all 
the  enthusiasm  and  applause  of  which  a 
thousand  Western  students  are  capable.  The 
young  men  were  as  proud  of  her  as  if  she 
were  one  of  themselves,  instead  of  their  sis- 
ter student.  At  night  she  was  given  a  re- 
ception at  Ladies'  hall. 

The  honor  paid  Miss  Nelson  by  her  fel- 
low students  illustrates  the  generous  spirit 
of  comradeship  which  characterizes  the  sys- 
tem of  coeducation  in  its  best  estate.  It 
may  be  expressed  epigrammatically  as:  "Not 
less  chivalry,  but  more  justice."  De  Pauw 
University  is  one  of  the  leading  institutions 
in  the  midwest.  It  maintams  high  stan- 
dards, and  numbers  many  able  men  and 
women  among  its  alumni.  It  is  coeduca- 
tional in  all  its  courses,  both  undergraduate 
and  postgraduate,  and  for  some  years  it  has 
had  one  or  more  women  on  its  faculty.  This 
is  the  fourth  Inter-State  oratorical  victory 
for  De  Pauw. — Woman's  Column, 


'Y'OUNG  jEfobKS'  C[0U>UMJVJ. 
Capturing  a  Desperado. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  certain  parts  of 
western  Wisconsin  were  infested  with  horse 
thieves.  Their  operations  were  so  system- 
atic and  covered  so  large  a  region  that  de- 
tection was  extremely  difficult. 

For  a  few  years,  indeed,  they  had  things 
much  their  own  way;  but  at  last  the  farmers, 
goaded  to  action  by  the  failure  of  the  au- 
thorities to  cope  with  the  thieves,  organized 
themselves  into  vigilance  committees. 

These  committees  were  not  lawless  bodies 
of  lyncher?,  but  were  societies  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State,  to  protect  their 
members  against  larceny  and  to  recover 
stolen  property. 

The  active  work  of  these  vigilance  com- 
mittees was  done  by  "the  riders,"  usually 
five  in  number,  one  of  whom  was  captain. 
When  more  help  was  needed,  the  riders 
might  call  to  their  assistance  as  many  mem- 
bers as  the  case  seemed  to  demand. 

Among  the  scores  of  hardened  men  who 
at  that  time  alternately  worked  and  loafed 
along  the  Mississippi  River  was  one  named 
Jim  Corsen.  Though  nothing  criminal  had 
been  proved  against  him,  his  practices  and 
associations  gave  color  to  the  suspicion  that 
he  would  not  hesitate  to  steal  whatever 
property  he  could  safely  make  off  with.  In 
his  habits  he  was  reckless,  dissolute  and  de- 
fiant. 

In  one  particular  he  diflTared  from  most  of 
his  lawless  associates.  Instead  of  constant- 
ly loafing  about  the  river,  whether  there  was 
work  to  be  had  or  not,  he  would  occasion- 
ally go  back  a  few  miles  into  the  country, 
hire  out  to  some  farmer,  and  work  for  a 
week  or  two. 

One  of  the  men  for  whom  he  had  worked 
several  times  was  William  Dexter,  a  good- 
natured,  easy-going  old  farmer  who  lived 
ten  miles  from  the  river,  Corsen  had 
worked  so  well  for  Dexter  that  the  old  farm- 
er had  begun  to  feel  confidence  in  him, 

"  Corsen  ain't  so  big  a  rascal  as  some 
folks  would  like  to  make  out,"  he  said  to 
one  of  his  neighbors,  who  had  suggested 
that  it  was  not  wise  to  have  such  a  fellow 
about. 

Like  most  of  his  neighbors  at  that  time. 
Dexter  allowed  his  cattle  to  roam  at  will 
during  the  day,  and  at  night  shut  them 
in  a  yard  near  the  house. 

On  going  out  to  milk  his  cows  one  morn- 
ing, he  found  the  bars  down  and  all  the 
cattle  gone. 

"What  I  what  !"  he  exclaimed,  rubbing 
his  eyes,  "I  must'a'  left  them  bars  down  last 
night  !" 

He  went  to  look  for  his  cattle,  and  found 
the  herd  at  midday,  but  a  yoke  of  fat  oxen 
which  he  had  been  intending  to  drive  to 
market  in  a  few  days,  was  missing. 

Corsen  was  not  at  the  time  at  work  for 
Dexter,  and  no  suspicion  fell  upon  him. 

Dexter  was  a  member  of  the  vigilance 
committee.  He  notified  at  once  the  proper 
officers  of  the  society,  and  Blackman,  their 
captain,  was  sent  for.  He  was  a  keen, 
courageous  young  farmer,  tall  and  smooth- 
faced. 

At  dark  the  riders  reported  to  him  for 
duty.    Dexter  joined  them. 

"  The  thief,"  said  Blackman,  "has  either 
taken  the  oxen  to  the  city  and  sold  them,  or 
he  has  hidden  them  on  the  island.  It  is 
more  likely  that  he  went  to  town  with  them; 
nowadays  they  want  the  money  as  soon  as 
they  can  get  it." 

A  night  ride  of  twenty-five  miles  brought 
them  to  the  city.   There  were  in  the  place 


at  that  time  a  dozen  or  more  cattle  dealers, 
including  butchers.  Eirh  of  them  was 
visited  and  closely  questioned,  but  without 
any  practical  result.  Not  one  of  them  re- 
ported having  seen  the  stolen  oxen. 

"  We  will  look  'em  up,"  said  Blackman. 

He  knew  that  nearly  every  butcher  had  a 
pasture  of  some  sort,  as  near  to  the  city  as 
possible,  where  he  kept  the  beef  cattle  he 
had  on  hani.  He  knew  that  some  of  the 
dealers  were  dishonest,  and  occasionally  re- 
ceived stolen  property. 

As  quietly  as  possible  the  riders  began 
the  search,  going  from  one  pasture  to  an- 
other. Just  at  nightfall,  in  a  pasture  which 
belonged  to  a  German  butcher,  they  found 
the  missing  oxen.  Dexter  identified  them, 
took  his  property  and  started  them  into  the 
city. 

So  much  was  accomplished;  but  it  was 
now  necessary  to  find  the  thief. 

When  the  German  butcher  was  confronted 
with  the  oxen,  he  rolled  his  eyes  in  evident 
distress.  However,  he  was  not  disposed  to 
give  up  the  cattle. 

"  I  haf  bought  dose  oxen  ten  days  pefore," 
he  declared,  doggedly. 

"See  here,  my  friend,"  said  Blackmau, 
"it  will  do  you  no  good  to  lie  about  this 
business.  They  are  fully  identified.  You 
bought  them  yesterday  morning.  Now,  sir, 
you  answer  our  questions,  tell  us  the  truth, 
remember  !  or  we'll  have  you  in  jail  in  less 
than  half  an  hour," 

"  Py  Shorge !"  whined  the  man.  "  Ven  I 
haf  known  dot  dose  oxen  vas  stoled,  I  puys 
dem  not." 

"  We  understand  that.  But  tell  us  what 
sort  of  man  it  was  you  bought  them  of." 

Thoroughly  terrified  and  convinced  that 
Blackman  could  find  out  whatever  he  de- 
sired, the  butcher  told  the  whole  story. 

"  I  dells  you  true,"  he  said.  "  Dot  man 
vas  a  young  fellar,  short  und  t'ick,  mit  black 
hair  und  eyes,  und  a  grooked  nose." 

"  Corsm  !"  the  men  exclaimed. 

Further  questioning  served  to  strengthen 
the  impression  that  the  thief  was  Corsen, 
To  find  and  arrest  him  was  the  next  thing 
to  be  done. 

It  was  found  that  he  generally  stayed 
with  a  young  man  of  his  acquaintance  at  a 
cabin  thirty  miles  down  the  river  from  the 
city.  An  old  woman,  an  aunt  of  Corsen's 
crony,  kept  house  for  them. 

The  cabin  stood  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the 
the  high,  rock-crested  Mississippi  bluffs,  and 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  river-bank. 

Anticipating  trouble  in  making  the  arrest, 
Blackman  called  out  a  few  more  men  on 
his  way  down  the  river.  There  was  another 
all-night  ride,  wearying  alike  to  men  and 
horses.  At  the  end  of  it,  Blackman's  party, 
increased  to  a  dozen  men,  dismounted  and 
tied  their  horses  a  short  distance  from  the 
cabin. 

It  was  morning,  but  the  sun  had  not  yet 
risen.  A  gray  mist  hung  over  the  valley, 
shutting  out  distant  objects.  The  cabin 
itself  was  seen  indistinctly,  and  showed  no 
signs  of  any  stir  within. 

The  men  surrounded  it,  and  Blackman 
advanced  to  the  door  and  knocked.  There 
was  no  response,  but  sounds  of  moving 
about  were  heard  within, 

"  Open  the  door,"'  Blackman  demanded. 

Still  there  was  no  reply.  Just  as  Black- 
man  called  for  an  axe  that  stood  near,  think- 
ing to  break  in  the  door,  it  was  opened  by 
the  old  woman, 

Blackman  asked  first  for  Corsen's  crony. 
He's  gone  down  the  river.  He  went 
away  a  week  ago,"  said  the  old  woman, 

"  Where  is  Jim  Corsen  ?" 

"  He's  gone,  too." 

Blackman  entered  the  cabin.  The 
woman,  frightened,  went  out.  Blackman 
noticed  this  movement. 

It  seemed  absurd  to  think  that  any  man 
would  try  to  hide  in  so  small  a  room.  Two 
beds  occupied  nearly  all  of  the  space. 

Blackman  stepped  into  the  center  of  the 
room,  motioning  to  his  followers  to  keep 
outside.  In  the  ceiling  of  boards  above  his 
head,  so  low  as  to  be  within  easy  reach,  was 
a  square  hole.  But  this  aperture  was  closed, 
and  the  cover,  when  Blackman  tried  to  push 
it  aside,  resisted  his  best  eflforts. 

Again  he  called  for  the  axe,  and  again  he 
found  its  use  unnecessary,  for  the  board  wa< 
shoved  swiftly  to  one  side,  and  Blackman 
suddenly  found  himself  looking  into  the 
muzle  of  a  cocked  revolver  held  within  two 
feet  of  his  face. 

It  was  Corsen  who  held  the  revolver.  He 
glared  down  at  Blackman. 

''  Move  a  hand,  and  you're  a  dead  man," 
he  cried. 

"  Very  well,  sir;  I'm  here,"  said  Black- 
man. 

He  gazed  unflinchingly  at  the  revolver  and 
into  the  eyes  of  the  desperate  man  be- 
hind it. 

"  What  are  you  here  for .?"  said  Corsen, 
"  To  arrest  you." 
"  For  what  i" 


"  For  stealing  Dexter's  cattle." 

Corsen  uttered  an  oath.  "  I  aint  a  thief, 
and  I  won't  be  arrested?"  he  said, 

"  You  are  one  against  a  dozen,"  said 
Blackman. 

"  What  of  that  ?  I'll  shoot  the  first  man 
that  makes  a  move." 

"  All  right.  Shoot  me,  and  you'll  still  be 
taken  in  the  end." 

"  Never  !  There  ain't  men  enough  in  this 
coumy  to  take  me  alive." 

"  You  might  as  well  understand,"  said 
Blackman,  speaking  slowly,  "that  you  will 
be  taken;  if  not  alive,  then  dead.  You  need 
not  expect  my  men  to  come  in  here,  one  at 
a  time,  for  ycu  to  shoot  down  at  your  leis- 
ure. Instead  of  that,  they  wiil  set  fire  to 
the  house  and  you  will  be  roasted  out  only 
to  be  shot  down  like  a  dog." 

"  But  what  about  you?'  cried  Corsen,  with 
a  triumphant  gleam  in  his  eyes,  "  I'll  shoot 
you  dead  if  they  undertake  that  !" 

"  You  will  do  as  you  please  about  that," 
replied  Blackman, 

To  see  him,  one  would  have  thought  it 
was  a  matter  of  small  consequence, 

"  But  the  men  will  capture  you  just  the 
same,  and  in  that  case  they  might  not  treat 
you  well.   I  can't  say  what  they  would  do.'' 

Corson  could  easily  guess  what  would  be 
done.  In  imagination  he  saw  himself 
dangling  from  a  limb  of  tlie  nearest  tree. 
The  vision  caused  him  to  waver. 

"  What  will  you  do  with  me  if  I  sur- 
render ?''  he  asked. 

Deliver  you  up  to  the  officers  of  the  law." 

"  Will  you  swear  it .'" 

"  No.  My  word  is  good  enough.  I  assure 
you  that  there  will  be  neither  hanging  nor 
shooting  done  if  you  surrender." 

"  But  you've  got  to  swear  it  !" 

"  I  shall  not  swear  it !" 

"  I'll  shoot  you  if  you  don't." 

"  Fire  away  !'' 

Corson  hesitated.  Blackman,  looking  him 
steadily  in  the  eye,  saw  that  the  time  had 
come  to  take  advantage  of  his  hesitation. 

"  Turn  that  revolver  the  other  end  to,  and 
give  it  to  me  !"  he  said.  At  the  same  time 
he  held  out  his  hand  to  receive  it. 

For  two  minutes  the  men  glared  at  each 
other,  and  neither  spoke  a  word.  Then 
Corson  slowly  turned  the  revolver  and  gave 
it  up. 

"  Now  come  down  !"  said  Blackman,  in- 
stantly covering  him  with  the  weapon. 

The  fellow  obeyed  with  alacrity.  Thirty 
seconds  later  he  was  wearing  a  pair  of 
handcuffs,  and  after  that  gave  his  captors  no 
more  trouble. 

He  was  immediately  taken  to  the  county 
seat  and  lodged  in  jail.  At  his  trial  he  was 
clearly  identified  by  the  German  butcher. 
He  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  12  years 
imprisonment  at  hard  labor  at  Waupun. — 
Youth's  Companion. 


— Scene — Lawyer's  office.  Enter  little 
girl,  sobbing  bitterly. 

Lawyer — "Why,  little  one,  what's  wrong?" 

Little  girl— "Are  you  Mr.  Blank,  the  law- 
yer?" 

Lawyer — "Yes.    What  is  it  you  want?" 
Little  girl — "I  want — (sob)— I    want — a 
divorce  from  my  pa  and  ma. 


—Life  as  it  is. — "What  is  Mamie  doing?" 
"She  is  a  saleslady."  "Does  she  earn 
much.?"  "Hardly  enough  to  keep  soul  and 
body  together,  but  her  sister  h-lps  her  a 
little."  "What  does  her  sister  do.?"  She's  a 
servant  girl." 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder.  High- 
est of  all  in  leavening  strength. — La/es/  U, 
S.  Government  Food  Report. 
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BLACKBERRIES 

Are  a  delightful  fruit  and  should  be  more  generally  grown; 
moreover  there  is  not  a  cleaner,  nicer  fruit  to  handle  than 
the  blackberry.  The  Wilson  Junior  is  a  descendant  of  the 
Wilson's  Early  and  promises  to  outdo  its  parent  in  yield, 
quality  and  size  o(  fruit.  The  Erie  is  another  good  new 
blackberry  and  very  hardy  and  productive.  The  culture  is 
the  same  as  for  raspberries,  and  both  are  much  easier 
picked  than  the  strawberry.  We  find  good  pickers  here 
for  a  penny  a  box  or  75  cents  a  day. 

CURRANTS 

Are  very  easily  propagated  by  cuttings,  but  fruit  is  obtained 
sooner  if  a  larger  root  is  set  out.  I  set  them  four  feet  apart 
and  three  feet  apart  in  the  row.  Trim  out  all  the  old  or 
scrubby  stems  or  branches  every  spring.  A  good  mulch  of 
fine  chip  manure  applied  in  the  fall  is  an  excellent  thing  for 
currants,  but  I  like  straw  better  for  other  small  fruits  and 
find  it  beneficial  in  keeping  down  weeds;  it  also  helps  to 
retain  moisture.  There  are  so  many  good  kinds  that  it  is 
difficult  to  choose.  Fay's  New  Prolific,  Whi'e  Grape,  and 
Cherry  are  all  of  the  best,  and  there  is  the  Black  Cham- 
pion for  those  who  like  the  black  variety. 

GOOSEBERRIES. 

In  setting  out  your  fruit  do  not  forget  the  gooseberries. 
They  are  very  hardy  and  productive  if  set  where  they  can 
have  a  partial  shade.  I  find  that  they  do  well  among  the 
plum  trees,  which  serve  a  double  purpose,  i.  e.,  as  shade 
for  bushes  and  shade  for  the  pickers.  They  make  delicious 
preserves  or  jam  and  are  unrivaled  for  jelly,  having  a  de- 
lightful flivor  peculiar  to  themselves.  The  culture  is  the 
same  as  for  currants.  If  these  directions  are  carried  out 
the  careful  housewife  will  have  an  abundance  of  fruit  foi 
her  table  and  an  array  in  her  pantry  that  will  turn  her  less 
fortunate  neighbor  green  with  envy. 

I  have  never  been  troubled  with  insects  of  any  kind  on 
strawberries;  for  the  others  use  the  Bordeaux  mixture,  or 
any  other  good  mixture,  if  troubled  with  mildew  or  rot 
Spray  early;  as  soon  as  fruit  begins  to  set  I  have  found  an 
emulsion  of  soap  and  kerosene  very  good.  Spray  often  as 
necessary  and  use  a  good  machine.  Eternal  vigilance  is 
the  rule  and  not  the  exception  for  the  fruit  grower,  and  as 
nothing  can  be  attained  without  labor,  do  not  make  up  your 
mind  to  have  a  soft  snap  of  it,  but  give  your  attention  to 
this,  the  same  as  in  any  other  branch  of  farming. 

M.  H.  A. 


The  Milk  Capacity. 


SOME  FRUIT  NOTES. 
Lamanda  Park,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  June  2,  1892 

To  the  Editor: — Our  season  has  been  somewhat  ex- 
cepuonal,  and  I  desire  to  make  a  few  notes  in  reference 
to  same,  with  the  hope  that  others  may  do  likewise,  for,  as 
we  are  diflferently  located  and  surrounded,  one  may  discover 
a  fact  or  operation  of  nature  that  another  may  not. 

April  was  almost  without  rain,  and  during  that  month 
our  peaches  and  nectarines,  with  some  pears  and  French 
prunes,  were  in  bloom.  We  never  have  had  such  a  dry 
time  for  the  trees  to  bloom  in  the  ten  years  I  have  been  here. 
The  peaches  and  nectarine  trees  never  were  half  so  full  of 
fruit,  or  requiring  such  heroic  thinning,  as  this  year.  It 
seems  as  though  every  bloom  made  a  peach,  and  some,  not 
content,  made  three  or  four  all  grown  together.  I  have 
closed  my  two  (not  very  large)  hands  over  an  excessively 
prolific  bunch  the  size  of  hickorynuts,  and  then  counted  12 
to  14  peaches. 

One  orchard  of  Bartlett  pears  bloomed  early  (first  part  of 
April),  and  set  fruit  well;  another  orchard,  a  few  hundred 
yards  away  (also  Bartletts),  was  in  full  bloom  on  the  ist  of 
May,  and  on  the  3d  of  May  we  had  a  three-inch  rain,  and  all 
the  Bartlett  pears  and  French  prunes  then  in  bloom 
blighted  to  such  an  extent  that  there  is  not  a  dozen  pears 
or  prunes  to  the  tree.  Some  of  these  trees  bloomed  on  the 
north  side  early  in  April  and  set  plenty  of  fruit,  and  these 
same  trees  were  in  full  bloom  on  the  south  side  when  the 
rain  came  and  blighted  them;  possibly  washed  out  the 
pollen  so  it  could  not  mix. 

I  have  a  neighbor  who  has  125  cherry  trees.  He  is  the 
only  man  here  who  has  cherries  planted  in  quantity.  The 
trees  are  about  nine  years  old,  and  about  half  of  them  are 
holding  a  full  crop;  ikese  bloomed  during  April,  while  it 
was  dry.  The  balance  were  in  full  bloom  when  the  rain 
came,  and  they  blighted. 

Our  Muir  peaches  hung  the  thickest,  almost  like  beans  in 
a  bag;  Foster's  next.  The  latter  doubled  worse  than  any 
we  have  on  the  ranch  (all  freestones),  and  bunch  along  a 
limb  like  onions  on  a  string.  Some  say  thin  them  to  six 
inches  distance.  I  say  "you  read  that  out  of  a  book," 
and  further  say  there  is  no  rule  to  go  by  but  good  judgment. 
I  told  my  men  who  helped  me  thin,  "  when  you  come  to 
two  grown  together,  take  them  both  ofTor  leave  them  both 
on."  We  consider  the  location  of  the  limb  on  the  tree, 
size  of  limb,  health  of  tree  and  size  of  tree  as  to  how  many 
it  ought  to  carry,  and  cull  out  all  the  small  ones  and  sepa- 
rate them  as  much  as  possible.  Peaches  seem  to  be  larger 
now  than  we  have  ever  seen  them  this  time  of  year. 

There  are  several  methods  of  thinning.  I  had  a  neigh- 
bor who  used  to  wear  white  shirts,  who  thinned  his  peaches 
by  throwing  stones  up  into  the  trees,  and  he  always  kept 
saying,  "  There's  no  money  in  fruit."  He  sold,  and  is  in 
the  real  estate  business.  I  can't  say  how  much  truth  he 
deals  out  to  his  customers.  I  know  another  man  who  put 
a  small  boy  at  thinning  peaches.  The  trees  were  breaking 
down,  and  when  he  went  to  see  how  he  was  getting  along, 
he  had  taken  all  the  fruit  off.  Another,  who  passes  for  a 
nurseryman,  thrashed  his  off  the  trees  this  year  with  poles. 

I  use  men  and  pick  by  hand.  Last  year  and  this,  are 
the  only  years  we  have  known  when  the  Late  Crawfords 
overbore. 

In  this  locality,  I  find  trees  do  best  after  they  get  some 
age.  My  trees,  from  the  time  they  were  six  or  seven  years 
of  age,  have  had  a  tendency  to  overbear.  I  prune  a  tree 
hard  for  three  or  four  years  after  setting  it  out. 

£.  A.  BONINB. 


The  rapid  increase  in  creameries  and  cheese  factories 
in  Western  States  is  already  perceptibly  modifying  the 
ideals  of  the  beef  breeders.  Until  the  creamery  came  in, 
the  main  effort  of  the  breeders  of  beef  cattle  was  to  develop 
the  beef  form  and  capacity,  paying  little  heed  to  the  milking 
qualities.  Where  the  calves  ran  with  the  cows  and  the  cows 
were  dried  off  as  soon  as  the  calves  were  weaned,  it  was  'nevi- 
table  that  the  beef  form  and  habits  should  be  developed  at 
the  expense  of  the  capacity  to  give  large  quantities  of  milk. 
Hence  there  has  been  a  marked  deterioration  in  the  dairy 
qualities  of  the  registered  Shorthorns  since  their  introduction 
in  America,  and  they  are  in  these  respects,  as  a  rule,  in- 
ferior not  only  to  the  early  Shorthorns,  but  to  families  of 
British  Shorthorns  that  have  been  kept  for  dairy  purposes. 
The  loss  of  dairy  qualities  is  still  more  marked  in  the  Gal- 
loways which,  we  are  told  by  British  authorities,  were  orig- 
inally good  dairy  cattle.  The  Aberdeen-Angus  were  bred 
in  the  same  direction,  but  there  are  even  yet  families  of 
these  that  show  a  marked  tendency  to  milk  production. 
Already  in  America,  in  so  new  a  breed  as  the  Red  Polls, 
we  have  the  tendency  to  a  beef  type  as  well  as  a  milk  type, 
and  it  would  require  but  a  few  generations  to  develop  the 
same  difference  in  any  of  the  breeds. 

Whatever  may  be  the  advantages  of  a  distinctly  beef 
breed  in  the  West  and  of  distinctly  dairy  or  special  purpose 
breeds  in  the  East,  the  farmers  of  the  corn  and  grass  States 
demand  a  cow  that  will  be  a  first-class  dairy  cow  and  the 
dam  of  first-class  beef  steers.  Our  special  purpose  friends 
claim  most  vehemently  that  this  is  an  impossibility,  and,  on 
thin  soils,  it  undoubtedly  is.  It  does  not  follow,  however, 
that  it  is  an  impossibility  in  an  environment  that  will  pro- 
duce first-class  beef  cattle,  and,  at  the  same  time,  in  the 
hands  of  first-class  dairymen. 

As  an  instance,  we  call  attention  to  the  report  of  Mr. 
John  Gould  of  Ohio,  a  noted  authority  on  dairy  matters, 
that  he  found, even  in  New  Hampshire,  a  herd  of  registered 
Shorthorns  that  averaged  the  last  year,  312  pounds  of  but- 
ter per  cow,  in  addition  to  the  family  supply  of  butter  and 
cream.  Few  special  purpose  herds  ever  do  better  than 
that,  and  we  will  wager,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  facts, 
that  the  steers  from  these  cows  gave  a  good  account  of 
themselves  in  the  feed  lots. 

How  then  are  we  to  develop  the  milking  capacity  in  the 
breeds  where  it  has  been  neglected  ?  We  answer,  how 
was  it  ever  developed  in  any  breed  ?  By  milking  and 
feeding,  of  course.  This  is  the  first  step.  So  long  as 
nothing  more  is  demanded  of  a  cow  than  milk  to  supply 
the  wants  of  a  calf  for  a  few  months,  she  will  give  no  more, 
nor  for  a  longer  time  than  is  necessary  to  supply  them 
When  more  is  demanded  she  will  gradually  give  more, 
and  this  demand  will  in  time  modify  the  form  and  type. 
The  next  step  is  the  breeder's  act  of  selecting  the  best 
milkers  and  coupling  them  wisely  with  sires  that  come 
from  good  milkers.  In  this  way  families  and  breeds  are 
built  up.  The  same  practice  that  will  form  breeds  will 
modify  breeds  in  which  the  milking  capacity  has  been  al 
lowed  to  become  dormant  or  has  been  undeveloped  to  the 
point  of  profit  in  the  dairy. 

The  time  has  now  come  when  this  must  be  done  if 
cattle  are  to  be  kept  on  the  ordinary  quarter  section  farm 
at  a  profit.  There  are  very  few  cows  east  of  the  Missouri 
that  are  good  enough  to  pay  for  their  keep  with  the  chance 
of  a  calf.  Farmers  soon  cease  to  keep  that  which  will  not 
give  them  a  profit.  The  cow  to  pay  for  herself  must  give 
a  good  supply  of  milk  as  well  a  good  calf.  The  trouble  is 
that  four-fifths  of  the  cows  that  have  been  kept  for  calf- 
growing,  when  put  into  the  dairy,  will  not  pay  for  the  extra 
labor  of  milking.  What  is  needed  now,  is  the  develop- 
ment of  the  cow  that  will  give  not  less  than  200  pounds  of 
butter  per  annum,  as  well  as  a  calf  and  a  good  one  at  that. 
Butter  will  be  a  very  low  price  and  feed  very  high  when 
this  kind  of  a  cow  will  not  bring  a  good  profit  on  the 
farm. 

How  can  this  kind  of  cow  be  produced?  We  answer: 
How  have  such  cows  ever  been  produced  but  by  milking, 
feeding  and  breeding  ? 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  find  out  what  the  cows  on  the 
farm  produce  now  in  the  way  of  butter-fat.  This  is  the  first 
step,  and  it  cannot  be  taken  intelligently  except  by  testing 
the  milk  often  enough  to  know  its  quality — its  richness  in 
butter-fat.  Quantity  is  easily  ascertained.  The  next  step 
is  to  dispose  ot  all  cows  that  do  not  give  a  paying  quantity 
of  butter-fat.  What  that  quantity  is  depends  on  the  cost 
of  the  keep,  and  price  of  butter  and  the  value  of  the  calf. 
It  will  vary,  of  course,  but  whatever  it  may  be,  whether  100 
pounds  or  200,  all  that  do  not  give  that  amount  should  be 
fattened  and  sold  to  the  butcher.  Then  secure  sires  whose 
dams  were  heavy  milkers,  and  grow  the  future  cow  of  the 
heard  from  the  heaviest  milkers.  If  the  keep  of  a  cow  for 
one  year  costs  $20,  and  the  calf  is  worth  $10  in  the  fall, 
then  the  farmer,  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  his  keep,  gets  $10 
for  his  profit  and  labor,  provided  the  cow  gives  100  pounds 
of  butter-fat  worth  20  cents  per  pound.  If,  however,  she 
gives  150  pounds,  he  has  double  the  profit;  if  200  pounds, 
he  has  three  times  the  profit.  With  ten  2oo  pound  cows 
he  has  the  same  profit  that  he  has  with  thirty  loo-pounders 
and  has  the  keep  and  labor  of  20  cows  to  give  to  steers. 
The  20o-pound  cow  is  in  time  within  the  reach  of  any 
farmer  who  will  breed  and  milk  with  that  object  in  view, 
not  by  any  means  neglecting  the  feeding.  The  fact  that 
cows  of  the  so-called  beef  breeds  have  reached  this  amount 
shows  that  the  combined  beef  and  milk  breeds  is  a  possi- 
bility. This  is  what  we  must  come  to  if  we  are  to  have 
profit  on  western  farms  through  handling  cattle.  It  will 
help  on  the  good  work  at  an  amazing  rate  if  the  breeders  of 
the  beef  breeds  will  invest  in  a  milk  tester  and  will  milk 
their  cows.  There  will  be  no  trouble  in  selling  bulls,  if  out 
of  100-pound  cows.   Nearly  every  farmtr  who  writes  us 


where  he  can  get  a  bull  wants  one  of  a  milking  family. 
Bulls  of  the  beef  breeds,  out  of  cows  that  give  200  pounds 
of  butter  per  year,  will  go  off  like  hot  cakes  on  a  cold  morn- 
ing.— The  Homestead. 


(She  jStock  ^a^^d. 


The  Trade  in  Fine  Cattle. 

A  few  years  ago,  while  the  prices  for  fine  imported  and 
thoroughbred  cattle  were  up  to  the  highest  range  that  has 
ever  been  reached  in  this  country,  the  writer  had  a  lengthy 
conversation  with  the  late  J.  M.  Robinson  on  the  subject, 
in  which  Mr.  Robinson  said  it  was  only  a  question  of  time 
when  the  great  bulk  of  the  men  then  engaged  in  importing 
and  dealing  in  fine  cattle  would  break  up  in  the  business, 
and  now  it  may  be  recorded  in  support  of  Mr.  Robinson's 
prediction  that  the  trade  in  and  production  of  fine  cattle  has 
suffered  one  of  the  worst  revulsions  that  has  ever  struck 
any  branch  of  trade  in  our  country.    While  we  do  not  re- 
port any  cases  of  bankruptcy  in  connection  with  the  busi- 
ness, we  are  well  satisfied  that  there  are  a  good  many  men 
connected  with  the  business  that  have  suffered  some  em- 
barrassment as  a  result  of  their  determined  perseverance 
in  attempting  to  stem  the  tide.    As  a  result  of  the  efforts  of 
these  men  to  introduce  to  the  fullest  extent  all  the  best 
breeds  of  cattle  the  world  has  ever  known  into  the  United 
States,  we  now  have  distributed  all  over  the  country  in 
large  numbers,  imported  or  thoroughbred  Shorthorns,  Here- 
ford, PoUed-Angus,  Galloway  and  Red-Polled  cattle,  repre- 
senting the  best  beef  breeds  that  have  ever  been  known, 
while  all  the  breeds  of  dairy  cattle  have  received  the  same 
attention.    We  undoubtedly  have  enough  of  these  cattle  in 
the  country  to  enable  us  to  maintain  and  increase  thorough- 
breds in  each  of  the  breeds  referred  to,  and  we  shall  finally 
be  able,  with  the  pure  stock  distributed  throughout  the 
country,  to  grade  up  and  run  out  the  old  scrub  breeds  that 
have  so  long  stood  in  the  way  of  successful  cattle  produc- 
tion in  our  country,  and  the  men,  through  whose  labors 
this  condition  has  been  brought  about,  richly  deserve  the 
lasting  gratitude  of  the  country. 

Even  now,  after  the  long  depression  that  has  handicapped 
the  fine  cattle  trade,  it  was  fully  demonstrated  at  the  sale 
of  Shorthorn  cattle  sold  at  Dexter  Park  by  Col.  Harris  of 
Kansas,  during  the  past  month,  that  home  thoroughbred 
cattle,  well  bred,  young  and  in  good  order,  can  be  produced 
at  a  very  fair  profit;  but  it  has  been  demonstrated  just  as 
plainly  at  different  public  sales  of  fine  cattle  within  the  past 
two  or  three  years,  that  it  is  no  use  to  offer  for  sale  what 
are  now  called  plain  bred  cattle,  in  thin,  poor  condition, 
with  a  common  dunghill  look,  with  any  expectation  that  they 
will  bring  anything  more  than  about  the  prevailing  prices 
current  for  common  beef  cattle. 

We  are  just  now  led  into  this  train  of  reflection  by  the 
advertisement  of  C.  M.  Culbertson,  in  which  he  announces 
his  purpose  to  hold  a  dispersion  sale  of  his  entire  herd  of 
Hereford  cattle,  one  of  the  best  herds  of  the  kind  that  has 
ever  been  worked  up  in  this  country;  also  by  the  statement 
of  T.  L.  Miller  in  our  office  within  a  few  days  that  he  has 
lately  sold  160  head  out  of  his  herd  of  Hereford  cattle,  and 
that  he  is  determined  to  close  out  and  disperse  his  whole 
herd.  These  two  men  have  been  among  the  foremost  in 
the  country  in  importing  and  breeding  the  best  strains  of 
Hereford  stock  that  have  ever  existed  anywhere. 

C.  M.  Culbertson  several  years  ago  imported  the  noted 
Hereford  bull  Anxiety,  which  we  think  was  the  finest  bovine 
animal  we  have  ever  seen  of  any  herd.  Within  the  past 
two  or  three  years  a  decided  change  has  come  over  the 
feeling  of  our  fine  cattle  producers  with  regard  to  imported 
cattle,  and,  relatively  speaking,  buyers  at  a  public  sale  will 
bid  no  more  for  them  than  lor  our  own  home  thorough- 
breds, and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  now  no  reason  why 
we  cannot  produce  as  good  cattle  in  the  United  States  as 
can  be  produced  in  Great  Britain,  as  we  have  breeding 
animals  of  all  the  best  breeds  in  the  world  in  abundance. 

In  support  of  the  point  we  have  here  made,  we  may  refer 
to  the  purchases  of  the  Hon.  John  Dryden,  Minister  of 
Agriculture  for  the  Province  of  Ontario,  the  purchase  for 
export  of  a  young  bull  and  a  heifer  calf  for  account  of 
Manuel  Garcia  Sedano  of  Mexico,  and  the  purchase  by 
Robert  Bruce  of  Darlington,  Eng.,  for  ultimate  export  to 
Great  Britain  via  Canada,  of  the  eleven  months  heifer, 
Rowena  by  Craven  Knight,  from  a  Duke  of  Richmond  dam. 

These  were  from  the  Linwood  herd  of  Shorthorn  cattle 
sold  at  Dexter  Park  in  April.  The  effect  of  the  grading  up 
of  our  old  scrub  breeds  by  the  introduction  of  the  fine  cattle 
we  have  been  receiving  is  daily  seen  in  the  cattle  market  at 
the  stockyards.  Grades  of  either  the  Shorthorn,  Hereford, 
Polled-Angus  or  Galloway  are  now  all  the  time  on  the  top 
quality  list  in  the  market,  and  it  is  the  grades  of  one  or 
another  of  these  cattle  breeds  that  bring  the  top  prices 
here.  In  one  of  the  cattle  markets  a  good-sized  lot  of 
Hereford  yearling  grades  averaging  1000  pounds  recently 
sold  at  $5  per  100  pounds,  $50  per  head,  certainly  no  loss 
to  the  producer.  This  transaction  shows  plainly  enough 
just  what  can  be  done  in  the  production  of  cattle  by  using 
the  right  kind  of  stock  and  treating  it  right  from  first  to  last, 
and  this  is  the  only  true  course  for  any  stock  raiser  to  pur- 
sue with  any  kind  of  farm  stock.  The  prices  for  all  the 
best  breeds  of  cattle  are  now  so  low  that  any  common 
farmer  can  enter  upon  the  work  of  grading  up  or  out  the 
old  scrub  stock. 

We  are  satisfied  that  the  work  in  this  direction  is  going 
steadily  forward  in  all  portions  of  the  country,  and  we  are 
glad  to  note  the  fact  that  horses,  hogs  and  sheep  are  getting 
a  full  share  of  attention  and  effort  in  the  same  way.  A 
pretty  large  part  of  all  the  stock  that  now  reaches  the 
Chicago  market  shows  plainly  that  it  has  had  an  effusion 
of  good  blood,  and  about  all  the  stock  of  all  kinds  that  sells 
at  the  highest  prices  is  well  graded  up  toward  the  best 
breeds  that  the  world  knows. — The  Drovers'  Journal. 
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"PARMEES,  PRUIT  Q-ROWERS,  gOME  gEEKERS! 


THE  members  of  the  Kern  CouDty  Land 
Company  have  a  national  reputation 
for  wealth,  business   and  financial 
ability.   These  facts  set  the  matter  of  reli- 
ability at  rest.    The  company's  capital  stock 
is  $10,000,000. 

They  have  400,- 
000  acres  of  arable, 
irrigable  lands  upon 
which  the  sun  shines 
almost  constantly; 
and  their  enormous 


irrigation  system  renders  them  independent 
of  the  annual  rainfall. 

A  clear  title;  rotation,  variety  and  certain- 
ty of  crops;  easy  terms;  availability  to  per- 
sons in  moderate  circumstances;  ground 
ready  for  the  plow — no  stones  nor  thistles; 
good  society;  schools;  churches,  etc.,  are  a 
few  notable  attractions  of  this  region  of 
country. 


KERN  is  the  largest  county  in  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley.     It  has  the 
finest  climate  for  curing  and  drying 
fruits,  etc. 


The  400,000-acre  territory  of  the  Kern 
County  Land  Company  is  the  pick  of  the 
county. 

Its  area  is  5,184,000  acres. 

Has  the  largest  irrigation  system  in 
America. 

The  home  of  the  peach,  French  prune, 
pear  and  raisin  grape. 

Planting  and  harvesting  can  be  carried 
on  every  month  in  the  year. 

No  rocks,  hills  or  stumps  on  the  land. 

A  failure  of  crops  is  unknown  on  irrigated 
lands. 

Kern  county  fruits  take  the  first  prize  at 
the  State  Fair. 

Land  can  be  made  to  pay  for  itself  in  less 
than  three  years. 

Grows  more  alfalfa  than  any  other  county 
in  California. 


THE  advantages  of  good  soil  and  plenty 
of  sun,  which  occur  in  the  Kern 
Valley,  would  have  been  of  little 
avail  but  for  the  third  and  all-important 
one  of  an  abundance  of  water  from  never- 
failing  sources. 

Through  300  miles  of  main  canals,  and 
1,100  miles  of  laterals,  the  great  Kern 
river  furnishes  enough  moisture  to  slake 


the  thirst  of  the 
400,000  acres  al- 
ready referred  to. 

Drought  is  out 
of  the  question. 

The  system  has 
been  constructed 
in  the  most  careful 
Some  of  the  canals 
six  feet  deep. 


and  scientific  manner, 
are  125  feet  wide  and 


For  further  particulars  address 


KERN  COUNTY  LAND  COMPANY, 


S.  W.  FERQUSSON,  Agent, 


THE  DRESS  REHEARSAL" 


FOR  THE 


WORLD'S  FAIR  OF  1893 


WILL.  BE  HELD  AT  THE 


CALIFORNIA  STATE  FAIR 


I^pom  September  Stli  to  ITtli. 


California's  Capabilities  are  Beyond  Comparison.    Let  Not  Apathy  Prevent  Their  Being  Exhibited. 
The  State  has  Appropriated  Over  $5000  for  Premiums  for  Soil  Productions. 


REMEMBER  THAT  THE  GREAT  COLUMBIAN  WORLD'S  FAIR  opens  in  May  of  next  year.  Hence,  all  agricul- 
tural exhibits  must  be  collected  this  year. 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  stands  ready  to  assist  the  producer,  and  by  gathering  your  exhibits  and  showing  them  at  home  at 
the  State  Fair,  you  can  take  advantage  of  the  cash  awards  to  assist  you  in  the  good  work.  All  exhibits  shown  at  the  State  Fair  will 
be  kept  free  of  storage  until  their  removal.    BEGIN  WITH  HARVEST. 

MERCHANTS  AND  PROPERTY-OWNERS  in  each  county  are  interested  as  much  as  the  farmer,  and  should  lead  in  the 
ORGANIZATION  OF  COUNTY-EXHIBIT  COMMITTEES. 

Do  not  overlook  the  chance  of  getting  money  to  remunerate  you,  right  here  at  home;  it  is  to  be  given  away  at  the  State  Fair  of 
1892.    Come  and  get  some  of  it.  FREDERICK  COX,  President. 

Send  for  Premium  Lists,  •  EDWIN  F.  SMITH,  Secretary. 
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Investigation    of  Caiifornia  Prunes, 
Apricots  and  Peaches. 

University  Experiment  Station  Bulle- 
tin No.  97. 

The  subjects  discussed  in  this  paper  are 
summariiy  set  forth  in  the  following  quota- 
tion from'Bulletin  93  of  this  department: 

"  The  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  show  com- 
prehensively the  proximate  and  ash  composi- 
tion of  the  leading  varieties  of  fruits  as  grown 
in  the  principal  fruit  regions;  and  inferen- 
tially,  the  influence  exercised  upon  them  by 
the  prominent  conditions  of  soil,  climate,  fer- 
tilizers, etc.  The  physical  data  (proportion  of 
pits  to  flesh,  etc.)  are  of  interest  from  a  com- 
mercial standpoint,  as  showing  what  is  being 
purchased  as  to  available  and  waste  material, 
etc. 

"  The  consumer,  though  usually  considering 
fruit  as  a  luxury,  would  derive  much  valuable 
knowledge  from  studying  the  fruits  in  their 
relative  values  as  foods.  The  nourishing  por- 
tions, shown  especially  by  the  nitrogenous  and 
saccharine  contents,  vary  greatly  with  the  va- 
riety and  conditions  of  growth.  It  is  not,  then, 
a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  consumer  what 
fruit  he  uses,  but  an  important  question  of  do- 
mestic economy. 

"  The  ash  ingredients,  together  with  the  nitro- 
gen contents  of  the  standard  varieties,  are  of 
high  interest  in  connection  with  the  vital  ques- 
tion of  soil  exhaustion  and  fertilization.  The 
soil  ingredients  extracted  by  an  ordinary  crop 
are  a  serious  drain  upon  the  supporting  soil, 
and  the  lines  of  heaviest  draft  can  only  become 
known  by  the  actual  determination  of  the  con- 
stituents withdrawn." 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  majority  of 
the  fruits  here  reported  are  from  the  Santa 
0  lara  valley,  from  which  they  were  most 
readily  obtained.  It  of  course  intended  to 
extend  this  work,  hereafter,  to  all  the  fruits 
grown  in  California;  notably,  during  the 
coming  season,  to  all  obtainable  varieties  of 
figs  from  the  different  regions;  also,  a  more 
numerous  representation  of  apricots,  prunes 
and  other  plums.  It  is  well  known  that 
these  fruits  differ  materially  in  their  quali- 
ties e.  g.  as  between  north  and  south  Cali- 
fornia, and  between  the  valley  and  the  foot- 
hills. These  investigations  will  not  only 
aid  in  determining  the  best  uses  to  which 
these  several  fruits  may  be  put,  but  also  in 
what  direction  and  to  what  extent  the  soil 
ingredients  taken  from  the  soil  by  them  re- 
quire replacement.  Raisins  and  table 
grapes,  as  well  as  cherries,  pears,  etc.,  will 
come  in  their  turn  in  succeeding  years. 
Meanwhile,  producers  interested  in  these 
questions  are  invited  to  communicate  with 
the  Station  in  regard  to  the  examination  of 
their  fruits. 

In  the  work  here  presented,  as  in  that 
previously  done  on  citrus  fruits  (Bulletin 
93),  Assistant  Colby  has  been  very  efl5cient- 
ly  assisted  by  Mr.  Hubert  P.  Dyer,  a  gradu- 
ate student  in  this  department. 

E.  W.  HiLGAED. 
Berkeley,  May  31,  1892. 

Description  of  Prunes,  Apricots  and 
Peaches  Received. 

PBUNHS. 

No.  1,  Prune  d'Agen,  Mountain  View — 
S.  F.  Leib  grower;  sample  received  Sept. 
2  8,  '91.  Usual  size,  but  more  rounded 
than  the  other  samples  of  the  same  variety, 
quite  ripe;  soft  and  very  sweet. 

No.  2,  Prune  d'Agen,  Niles — Wm.  Mor- 
timer, grower;  sample  received  Aug.  26,  '91. 
Condition,  good,  fully  ripe  and  very  sweet. 

Nos.  3  to  12,  San  Jose — John  Rock 
grower.  All  of  these  samples,  except  No. 
12  were  received,  on  September  8,  '91;  No. 
12,  St.  Catherine,  came  Oct.  3,  '91,  and  rep- 
resents a  fully  ripe  sample;  No.  11,  St. 
Citherine,  was  rather  green.  Condition, 
excellent  for  all  these  samples;  No.  3, 
F'rench,  No.  7,  Hungarian,  and  No.  10, 
Datie  d'Hongrie,  being  soft,  rather  juicy 
H  "1  sweet;  No.  7,  tasted  quite  tart;  No.  4, 
"Wangenheim;  No.  5,  Robe  de  Sergent;  No. 
(!,  Fellenberg;  No.  8,  Bulgarian,  and  No.  9, 
German,  were  firm-fleshed  and  much  less 
sweet  than  the  other  members  of  the  series. 
APRICOTS. 

Nos.  13  to  18,  Niles — James  Shinn, 
grower;  samples  received  during  August, 
J891.  No.  13,  Hemskirk,  Aug.  3, '91,  was 
hard  and  unripe.  The  other  varieties.  No. 
14,  Hemikirk,  No.  15,  Blenheim,  No.  16, 
11  )yal,  No  17  Peach,  and  No.  18,  Moor- 
pirk  were  in  good  condition,  fully  ripe  and 
quite  Hweet.  No.  19,  Pringle?  Tulare, 
trro  vn  by  B.  F.  Moore,  was  received  .Tune 
30,  '91,  and  has  already  been  reported  (Agr. 
Kxpt.  Stat.  Rept.,  1890,  page  115). 

PEACHES. 

No.  20,  Orange  Cling,  and  No.  21,  Lemon 
Cling,  Humples  received  Sept.  25,  '91,  from 
\j.  C.  McAfee,  San  Francisco.  Condition 
only  fair,  as  the  fruit  had  been  picked  for 
iioixie  lime.   No.  20  was  grown  by  H.  M, 


Alexander,  Anderson.  Shasta  Co.;  No.  21 
by  General  Bidwell,  Chico. 

The  table  (p.  4-5)  shows  the  results  of  the 
analytical  work  i<  r  the  season  1891;  the 
first  subdivision.  A,  gives  the  physical  and 
general  proximate  analyses;  the  second,  B, 
the  results  of  the  analysis  of  the  ash.  Lack 
of  time  prevented  us  from  making  as  ex- 
tended a  work  as  was  desirable  upon  the 
ash — that  which  has  been  accomplished 
indicates  at  least  the  general  character  of 
the  ash  composition. 

The  chief  points  shown  by  the  table  will 
be  better  understood  by  a  brief  discussion 
as  to  similarity  or  diflference. 

Proportion  of  Pits  to  Flesh. 

Prunes. — The  range  in  the  percentages 
of  pits  is  from  3.7,  in  Hungarian,  No.  7,  to 
7.5  in  Robe  de  Sergent,  No.  5;  5.5  per  cent 
representing  the  general  average,  thus  leav- 
ing about  17  times  as  much  flesh  as  pits. 
Thus  the  consumer  finds  that,  on  the  whole, 
the  prunes  possess  but  little  advantage  over 
each  other  in  regard  to  the  proportion  of 
pits  to  flesh. 

Apricots. — Leaving  out  of  consideration 
the  Pringle,  No.  19,  on  account  of  its 
small  size  and  relatively  slight  importance, 
the  variation  of  pit  percentages  is  from  4.14 
(Hemskirk.  No.  13)  to  6.7  (peach  variety 
No.  17),  a  somewhat  smaller  difference 
than  was  found  in  the  prunes,  viz.,  3  8  to 
2.5  per  cent.  The  average  pit  contents  is 
5  8  per  cent,  leaving  about  16  times  more 
flesh  than  pits.  Here  again,  there  is  but  a 
trifling  advantage  in  choice  so  far  as  the 
proportion  between  flesh  and  pits  is  con- 
cerned. 

For  equal  weights  of  prunes  and  apri- 
cots, whole  fresh  fruit,  the  consumer  re- 
ceives nearly  the  same  amount  of  flesh  or 
available  matter;  but  the  apricots  being 
some  three  times  larger  than  the  prunes; 
we  have,  on  the  average,  7  apricots  as 
against  21  prunes  to  the  pound  avoirdupois. 

Peaches. — The  limited  results  obtained 
prevent  us  from  making  any  comparisons 
with  the  figures  presented  for  apricots  and 
prunes.  The  difference  between  the  pits  in 
the  varieties  examined  is  too  small  to  be 
considered.  Lemon  Cling,  No.  21,  has 
some  33  times  more  flesh  than  pits;  Orange 
Cling,  No.  20,  shows  25  times  more  flesh. 

European  analyses  of  these  fruits  report 
figures  which  do  not  differ  materially  from 
those  furnished  in  the  above  table;  the  av- 
erage pit  percentages  for  prunes  is  5.4,  for 
apricots  5.3,  and  for  peaches  6.1,  the 
weights  for  whole  fruits  not  being  given  in 
the  analyses  at  hand. 

Proportion  of  Juice  to  Flesh. 

Prunes. — A  glance  at  the  figures  in  the 
table  shows  that  the  French  prune.  No.  3, 
has  the  largest  proportion  of  free  juice, 
namely,  87  per  cent,  nearly  seven-eights  of 
the  flesh.  No.  5,  Robe  de  Sergent,  falls  but 
slightly  below  with  84  per  cent,  or  Jive-sixths 
of  the  flesh.  The  driest  flesh  is  that  of  No. 
11,  St.  Catherine  (unripe  sample),  about 
one-half  of  it  being  fiber;  No.  12,  a  later  and 
fully  ripe  sample  of  the  same  name,  ap- 
proaches closely  the  general  average  of  73 
per  cent,  or  nearly  three-fourths  the  flesh. 
It  is  important  to  note  that  Hungarian,  No. 
7,  while  the  largest  fruit,  has  nearly  ten 
per  cent  less  juice  than  the  average  French 
prune,  i.  e.,  70  against  80  per  cent. 

Apricots. — The  relation  between  juice 
and  fiber  in  the  flesh  is  quite  constant,  as 
none  of  the  figures  obtained  differ  more 
than  five  per  cent  from  the  general  average 
(87.3  per  cent),  the  juice  amounting  to  about 
seven-eights  of  the  flesh,  Nos.  16,  17  and  18, 
respectively  Royal,  Peach  and  Moorpark 
varieties  showing  the  highest  proportion  of 
juice  (90  per  cent),  and  Hemskirk,  No.  13 
(not  fully  ripe),  the  lowest  (82.3  per  cent). 

The  average  flesh  of  the  apricots,  from 
this  showing,  is  apparently  more  juicy  than 
that  of  the  prunes,  in  the  ratio  of  7  to  6. 

Sugar  Contents  of  the  Juice,  Flesh 
and  Fruit. 

The  work  undertaken  this  season  (1891) 
did  not  comprehend  the  determination  of 
the  different  sugars  (dextrose,  levulose, 
cane  sugar,  etc.),  contained  in  prunes  and 
apricots;  the  length  of  time  necessary  to 
complete  such  an  investigation  for  each 
sample  required  us  to  limit  the  work  to  the 
determination  of  the  most  important  point — 
the  total  sugars. 

Prunes. — By  far  the  highest  sugar  per- 
centages are  found  in  the  ripe,  soft  and 
juicy  French  prunes  of  the  various  locali- 
ties; the  somewhat  harder  varieties,  Wan- 
genheim, Robe  de  Sergent,  Fellenberg,  Bul- 
garian, German  and  Datte  de  Hongrie  yield- 
ing, on  the  average,  six  per  cent  less  sugar. 
Although  there  is  a  difference  of  one  month 
in  the  picking  (Sept.  28th  to  Aug.  26th)  of 
the  French  prunes  from  Mountain  View 
and  San  Jose,  yet,  for  the  flesh  and  fruit, 
the  sugar  content  is  nearly  identical, "18.6 
per  cent  for  flesh  and  17.6  per  cent  for  the 


entire  fruit,  fresh.  St.  Catherine,  No.  12, 
with  22  per  cent  of  sugar  in  its  juice,  com- 
pares well  with  the  sugar  percentage  (av- 
erage 22.6  per  cent)  in  the  juice  of  French 
prunes;  referring  these  figures  to  the  flesh 
and  fruit,  those  for  the  St.  Catherine  are 
some  2.5  per  cent  less  on  the  average.  In 
connection  with  the  St.  Catherine,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  the  wide  difference,  fully 
6.5  per  cent,  in  the  sugar  found  in  No.  11 
(not  fully  ripe)  and  No.  12  (fully  ripe) 
picked  over  three  weeks  apart. 

Among  the  other  (or)  firm-fleshed  prunes, 
the  widest  difference  in  sugar  percentages  is 
3.8;  Datte  de  Honwrie,  No.  10,  showing  12.44 
per  cent  and  Wangenheim,  No.  4,  8.80  per 
cent  for  the  whole  fruit.  A  sample  of 
dried  French  prunes  (No.  24)  readv  for 
consumption,  from  same  crop  as  No.  1, 
Mountain  View,  and  referred  to  that,  yields 
47.25  per  cent  of  sugar.  This  latter  figure 
is  a  little  over  four  times  larger  than  the 
general  average  of  sugar  in  whole  fruit  of 
the  fresh  prunes. 

Apricots.  —  Both  the  early  (picked  in 
June)  and  later  varieties  (picked  in  August), 
with  the  exception  of  the  (not  fully  ripe) 
Hemskirk,  No.  13,  show  a  remarkably 
close  resemblance  to  each  other  in  regard 
to  sugar  contents;  the  Royal,  No.  16,  with 
15.06  per  cent,  and  Peach,  No,  17,  with 
15.72,  the  highest  in  sugar,  showing  but 
about  2  per  cent  more  than  the  general  av- 
erage, 13.34  per  cent,  for  the  juice.  Taking 
the  general  averages  of  sugar  in  the  juice  of 
prunes  and  apricots  (columns  22  and  23),  we 
find  that  the  prunes  stand  a  trifle  over  3  per 
cent  the  higher;  for  the  flesh,  and  for  the 
whole  fruit,  the  difference  is  considerably 
less,  viz.,  about  one  per  cent.  Apricots, 
then,  according  to  these  determinations, 
range  much  lower  in  sugar  (six  per  cent) 
than  the  Prune  d'Agen,  the  difference  being 
nearly  the  same  as  already  noted  above  for 
the  harder  prunes. 

European  reports  of  these  fruits  show 
that  the  juice  of  prunes,  on  the  average, 
contains  6. 15  per  cent  sugar,  apricots  4.69 
per  cent  (one  case  is  reported  of  a  small  va- 
riety of  apricots  with  16.5  per  cent  sugar), 
and  for  peaches  4.48  per  cent,  these  figures 
being  from  2.5  to  3  times  less  than  those 
herein  presented  for  these  fruits  as  grown  in 
central  California.  There  seems  thus  to  be 
good  cause  for  the  preference  they  have  so 
quickly  attained  in  the  market. 

By  reference  to  the  small  table  following 
the  relations  to  each  other  of  the  average 
sugar  and  acid  contents  of  some  California 
fruits  will  readily  be  seen.  For  convenience 
of  comparison  the  acid  is  expressed  in  terms 
of  sulphuric  acid  (SOa). 


JUICE. 

FLESH. 

WHOLE 

FauiT. 

Acid, 

per 

Sugar,  Per 

Cent. 

cent. 

Apricots  from  Niles  

.63 

13  34 

11.56 

10  76 

Prunes  from  Niles,  San 

Jose  and  Mt.  View- 

.43 

16  70 

12.3') 

11.65 

French  prunes,  do.  do.. 

.25 

22  60 

18.33 

16  91 

Grapes  from  various  lo- 

.50 

24.00 

23.00 

20.70 

Oranges  from  various 

1.34 

9  65 

6.20 

4.70 

Peaches  from  Ander- 

son, Shasta  Co.,  and 

.24 

17.00 

13.40 

12.50 

Acid  In  the  Juice. 

Prunes. — The  maximum,  nearly  one  per 
cent,  is  at  once  seen  in  the  Hungarian,  No. 
10;  the  minimum,  .23  per  cent,  in  the  Prune 
d'Agen,  No.  1;  the  average,  .43  per  cent,  be- 
ing almost  twice  the  minimum. 

Apricots. — While  the  acids  differ  from  .50 
per  cent  to  .80  per  cent,  they  do  not  show  as 
great  a  diversity  as  the  prunes  in  this  re- 
spect. In  both  fruits  it  appears  that  low 
acids  are  combined  with  high  sugars.  Eu- 
ropean analyses,  which  report  the  acid  in 
terms  of  Malic,  when  corrected  for  Sul- 
phuric, give  for  prunes  .51  per  cent,  apri- 
cots .70  per  cent  and  peaches  .55  per  cent, 
which  do  not  differ  much,  except  for  peaches, 
from  those  we  report. 

Nutritive  Values— Nitrogen  Contents. 

The  flesh-forming  ingredients  of  any 
article  of  food  being  of  great  importance  as 
regards  its  proper  uses  (see  Bulletin  93  of  the 
department,  relating  to  oranges  and  lemons) 
it  is  of  special  interest  to  compare  in  this 
respect  the  prune  and  apricot  to  other 
fruits,  and  the  different  varieties  of  prunes 
and  apricots  amongst  themselves.  As 
heretofore  set  forth  in  Bulletin  93,  the  Cal- 
ifornia orange  with  1.20  per  cent  albu- 
minoids, while  lower  in  these  ingredients 
than  the  Sicilian  (albuminoids  1.73  percent) 
was  rated  the  first  in  this  respect  amongst 
our  fruits.  In  so  far  as  our  later  work  bears 
in  this  direction  we  must  accord  to  the 
apricot  (edible  portion  alone)  an  equa 
place,  albuminoids  being  1.19  per  cent;  thel 
prune  (.76  albuminoids)  takes  the  second 

Elace,  leaving  the  other  fruits,  grapes, 
ananas,  apples  and  pears  (from  European 


data)  to  stand  in  the  order  now  mentioned 
till  we  find  opportunity  to  study  them.  The 
apricot  as  a  whole  (pits  included)  shows  1.43 
per  cent  albuminoids,  or  .23  per  cent  more 
than  the  orange. 

Among  the  prunes  the  highest  percent- 
ages of  albuminoids  (.94)  is  found  in  the 
flesh  of  German,  No.  9,  and  the  ripe  St. 
Catherine,  No.  12,  closely  followed  by  that 
of  the  prune  d'Agen  with  .86  per  cent;  the 
lowest  of  the  series  being  the  Robe  de  Ser- 
gent, No.  5  with  only  .52  per  cent — about 
.2  per  cent  less  than  the  average  for  the 
flesh  of  all  the  prunes,  which  is  .76  per 
cent. 

The  flesh  of  the  apricots  shows  even  a 
greater  difference  in  albuminoids  than  the 
flesh  of  the  prunes,  being  quite  one-half  of 
one  per  cent;  the  maximum,  1..37  per  cent 
albuminoids  is  seen  in  the  Royal,  No.  16  and 
the  Moorpark,  No.  18;  the  minimum,  .84 
per  cent,  in  the  peach  variety,  No.  17, 
ranges  nearly  with  the  highest  albuminoid 
content  in  the  prunes  (.94  per  cent). 

Apricots  grown  in  Europe  average  .49  per 
cent  albuminoids,  just  about  one-third  as 
much  as  the  Californian  (1.37).  European 
prunes  (with  .78  per  cent  albuminoids), 
however,  are  more  nearly  like  the  Califor- 
nian (  76  per  cent)  in  this  respect. 

With  this  portion  of  our  work  we  give 
below  a  summary  of  the  food  constituents 
of  some  of  our  dried  (cured)  commercial 
French  prunes,  dried  apricots  and  grapes: 


g  B 


Dried. 


Edible 
portion. 


Water,  per  cent  

Ash,  per  ct  nt  

Albuminoids  (Crude  Pro- 
tein), per  cent  

Crude  Fiber,  per  cent  

Nitrogen  —  free  Extract, 
per  cent  

Fat,  per  cent  

Sugar,  per  cent  

Free  Acid,  Calculated  as 
Sulphuric  (SO3 ),  per 
cent  

Tannin,  per  cent  


Total . 


25  20 

32  44 

1.50 

1.38 

2.70 

3  27 

}  29.67 

31.81 

40.53 

i9.59 

.40 

1.51 

300.00 

100.00 

1.16 


2.94 
3.70 


2.17 

.56! 


IS 


33.00 
1.40 


1.70 
8.30 


21.60 
'32.00 


.851  2.00 
1.29  


♦Dried  and  ground  by  B. 
Napa  Co.,  Cal. 


E.  Wood,  Rutherford, 


The  above  results,  while  inadequate  as  a 
basis  for  general  conclusions  as  to  the  rela- 
tive food  values  of  these  fruits,  nevertheless 
indicate  plainly  that  the  nutrients,  notably 
the  sugar  and  crude  protein  (albuminoids) 
differ  very  widely,  e.  g.  the  sugar  in  the  grape 
food  is  20  per  cent  more  than  that  of  either 
the  apricot  or  apple,  and  12  per  cent  more 
than  that  in  the  French  prune.  Again,  the 
crude  protein  of  the  dried  apricot  is  double 
that  of  the  dried  apple,  and  but  one-half  a 
per  cent  higher  than  that  in  the  prune  and 
grape.  As  to  ash,  we  note  but  little  dif- 
ference. 

Ash  Composition  and  Nitrogen  Con- 
tents. 

Contrary  to  statements  in  our  previous 
publications  (Bulletins  88  and  93  of  this  de- 
partment), in  which,  according  to  European 
data,  the  orange  stands  second  (grapes  be- 
ing first),  among  fruits  in  the  quantity  of 
mineral  maUer  withdrawn  from  the  soil,  we 
find  that,  weight  for  weight,  the  apricot  has 
the  second  place;  and  that  the  prune  and  the 
orange  have  about  an  equal  right  to  the 
third  place,  thus  again  bringing  plainly  be- 
fore us  the  fact  that  we  cannot  safely  use 
European  results,  as  heretofore,  as  a  basis 
of  comparison  for  our  fruits. 

Upon  the  basis  of  the  preceding  table  of 
this  publication  and  those  given  in  Bulletin 
93,  we  have  prepared  the  following  tabular 
view  of  the  amounts,  in  pounds,  of  soil  in- 
gredients extracted  by  the  different  fruit 
crops,  that  will  have  to  be  replaced  by  fer- 
tilization: 


FEUITS. 


GRAPES. 

Europ  ean. 
In  each  1000  lbs.... 

APRICOTS. 

Ettropean. 
In  each  inoo  lbs.., 
Crop  Of  30,000  lbs., 

California. 
In  each  1000  lbs  .... 
Crop  of  30,000  lbs. , 

FRtlNES. 

Eurnpeati. 

In  each  1(  00  lbs  

Crop  of  80,000  lbs.. 

California. 
In  each  1000  lbs  .... 
Crop  of  30,000  lbs... 

ORANOES. 

Europtan. 

In  each  1000  lbs  

Crop  of  20.000  lbs.. 

California. 

In  each  1000  lbs  

Crop  of  20,000  lbs.., 


Total 

Ash 

lbs. 


Potash 
lbs. 


Phos. 
acid 
lbs. 


8.8 


490 
147.00 


5.16 
184  80 


63 
189.00 


4.03 
120.90 


6.07 
121.40 


4  32 
86.40 


5,00 


2.16 
84.98 


8.73 
11190 


2  658 
79.70 


2.78 
55.60 


2.11 
42.20 


1.52 


Nitrogen 
lbs. 


.71 
21.88 


.95 
28.68 


.53 
15.95 


.67 
13.40 


.63 
10.60 


1.70 


25.80 


2.29 
68  70 


1  22 
36  60 


1.48 
44  40 


2.69 
63.80 

1.83 
86,60 


Junk  11,  1892. 
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ANALYSES  OF  CALIFORNIA  PRUNES,  APRICOTS  AND  PEACHES,  CROP  OF  1891. 

A.  -  PROXIMATE  ANALYSES. 


Nune  of  Tariety. 

Number  


Place  of  productloa. 


Sender  or  grower. 


PRUNES. 


Date  of  receipt  aDdaualyi:s  

PHYSICAL  ANALYSIS. 

Average  weight,  in  grams.t  

Number  pet  pound  

Flesh,  per  C:nt  

Pits,  per  cent  

FLESH. 

Jnice,  presaed,  per  cent  

Pulp,  pressed,  p=r  cent  

JUICE. 

Total  sugar  by  copper  (inversion),  per  cent  

Acid,  in  term^  of  sulnhuric  (  Su> ),  per  cent... 
SUGAR. 

In  fresh  flesh,  per  cent  

In  f-esh  fruit,  per  cent  

NITROGEN. 

In  whole  fresh  fruit,  per  cent  

In  fresh  fl-sh,  per  cent  

In  fresh  pits,  oer  cent   ... 

Albiuninoids  in  whole  fresh  fruit  (equivalent  to 

nitrogen),  per  Cent  

AsH  (Pure). 

In  whole  f re»  h  fruit,  per  cent  

In  fresh  flesh,  per  cent  

In  fresh  pits,  per  cent   .... 

GtNERAL  PROXIMATE  ANALYSIS. 

Water,  per  cent  

Organic  matter,  per  cent  

Ash,  per  cent   


Total   100.00 


Prune 
d'Agen. 

Prune 
d'Agen. 

French. 

Wan- 
gen 
helm. 

Robe 
de  Ser- 
geut. 

Fellen- 
berg. 

Hunga- 
rian. 

Bulga- 
rian. 

Ger- 
man 

Datte 
d'Hon- 
grle. 

St. 
Catha- 
rine. 

St.- 
Catha- 
rine. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

Moun- 
tain 
View. 

Nlles. 

San 
Jose. 

San 
Jose. 

San 
Jose. 

San 

Jose. 

San 
Jose. 

San 
Jose. 

San 
Jose 

San 
Jose. 

Ban 
Jose. 

San 
Jose. 

S.  F. 

Leib. 

Wm. 
Morti- 
mer. 

John 
Roclc. 

John 
Kocl£. 

John 
Kock. 

John 
Rock. 

John 
Rock. 

John 
Rock, 

John 
Rock. 

John 
Rock. 

John 
Rock. 

John 
Rock. 

Sept.  28, 
i891. 

Aug.  26, 
1891. 

Sept.  8, 

im. 

Sept.  8, 
1891. 

Sept.  8, 
1891. 

Sept.  8 
1891. 

Sept.  8, 
1891. 

Sept.  8, 
1891. 

Sept.  8, 
1891. 

Oct  3, 
1891. 

Sep',  8, 
i891. 

Oct.  3, 
1891. 

23.5 
2U.4 
91.5 

6  5 

22.9 
20.8 
94.9 
5.10 

20  8 
23.0 
94.24 
5.7fi 

19.5 

95.0 
5.0 

20.0 
24.0 
92.5 
7.5 

26.0 
18  5 
94.1 
5.90 

80.5 

96.3 
3.7 

25.6 
lo.o 
93.8 
6.2 

25.6 
18  9 
95!3 
4.7 

21.6 
22  2 
94.0 
6.0 

20.2 
23.7 
95.1 
4.9 

18.5 
26.0 
94.8 
5.2 

72  6 
2!.i 

81.2 
18.8 

86.8 
13.2 

69.0 
31.0 

83.8 
16.2 

23.6 

if\  n 
f  u.u 

30.0 

36.0 

28.6 

Ol.  1 

18.3 

47.0 

63.4 
30  6 

25.6 
.23 

20.50 
.24 

21.73 

.28 

13.45 

14.00 

.40 

12.05 
69 

14.04 

95 

13.81 
50 

12.60 
53 

16.50 
38 

14.32 
34 

22.00 

18  52 

ij.sa 

16.60 
15.60 

18.87 
17.64 

9.26 
8.80 

11.78 
9.89 

9.20 
8.67 

11.20 
10.72 

8.37 
7.92 

9.05 
8.43 

13.36 
12.44 

8.63 
8.10 

15.21 
14.34 

.178 
.148 
.785 

.145 
.142 
.641 

.168 
.124 

.766 

.140 

.109 
.588 

.134 
.083 
,753 

.139 
.117 

.499 

.122 
.114 

.326 

.121 
.118 
.514 

.168 
.15U 
.512 

.133 
.104 

.560 

.144 
.116 
.751 

.185 
.160 

.866 

1.112 

.906 

1.050 

.87(1 

.837 

.879 

.762 

.756 

1.050 

.842 

.900 

1.156 

.613 

.610 
.66t 

.395 
.387 
.519 

.442 
.434 

.m 

.376 
.365 
.629 

.361 
.347 
.527 

350 
.344 
.434 

.392 
.385 
.416 

.410 
.40; 
.491 

.370 
.36 
.434 

.330 
.320 
.405 

.362 
.349 

.59c 

.431 
.626 

75.96 
23.43 
.61 

79.650 
19.955 
.395 

77.00 
22.56 
.44 

79.74 
19.88 
.i8 

82.50 
17.14 
.36 

85.69 
13.96 
.35 

85.50 
14.11 
.39 

82.72 
16.87 
.41 

83.00 
16.63 
.37 

81.40 
18.27 
.33 

83.30 
16.34 
.36 

78.78 
20.78 
.44 

100.00 

lOO.OO 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100. OO 

100.00 

100.00 

lOO.OO 

100.00 

APRICOTS. 


Hems- 
klrk. 


Nlles. 


James 

Shinn. 

Aug  3, 
1891. 

89  3 
6.1 
95.86 
4.14 

82.3 
17.7 

9.C1 


7.0 
6.8 


Hems- 
klrk. 


Nlles. 


James 
Shinn. 

Aug  14, 

1891. 

63.0 

7.1 
93  98 

6.02 

85.8 
14.2 

13.43 
.84 

11.54 
10  70 

.199' 
.168 
.784 


.530 
.512 
.893 

84.77 
14.70 
.533 


Blen- 
heim. BoyaL 


16. 


NUes 


James 
Shinn. 

Aug.  3, 
1891. 

81.0 
5.6 

94.75 
5.25 

85  3 
14.7 

13.43 


11.61 
11.C3 

.242 
.210 
,880 

1.513 

.555 
.540 
.850 

84.600 
14.845 
.555 


NllES. 


James 
Shlun. 

Aug.  7, 
i891. 

46.8 

9.6 
93.40 

6.60 

90.3 
9.7 

15.06 
.46 

13.66 
12.30 

.258 
.2171 
.840 


Or-  I  Lem- 
Moor-    Prln-    ange '  on 
Peach.  I  park.  \   gle }    Cling  Cling 


PEACHES 


17. 


Niles. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


2L 


AVERAGES,  j  Dbied 
Pkunkm. 


I  Aprl- 
Pnmes.  coto. 


James  James 
Hhiun.  Shinn. 


I  An- 
I  I  der- 

Nlles.  Tulare.'  son.  Chlco 


H.M.  Oen'l 
B.  F.  Alex-  Bid- 
Moore,  ander,  well. 


Aug.  14, 
1891. 

67.6 

7.8 
93.30 

6.7U 

90.0 
10.0 

16.72 
.58 

13.84 
12.50  I 

.186! 
.133 
I.U50I 


Aug.  19,  June  6,  Sept.  Sept. 
1891.  1   1891.  ,25, '91  25, '91 


69.2 

7.6 
94.0 

6.0 

90.0 
10.0 

13. S8 
.64 

12.10 
11.30 

.259 
.224 
.8u5 


24.8 
18.0 

90.90 
9.10 


153.5  215.5 
3.1  2.2 


Prune 

d'Agen. 

24. 

Mouo- 
taio 
View. 


 'B.  F.Lelb 


l.Olol     1.150  1.619 


.550;  .454 
.542  .440 
.681  .S33! 


100.00    100.00  I  lOO.OO  100.00 


85.11 
14.34 
.55 


85.60 
14.05 
.45 


.494 
.484 

.612 

85.80 
13.61 
.49 


13  SO 


93.9 
6.1 


79.1 
20.9 


20.0 
.17 


93.7 
6.3 


76.2 
23.8 


14.00 
.32 


16.00  10.80 
U.OO  10.00 


27.1 

20.5  ' 
94.55 
5.45 

73.3 
2^.7 

16  70 
.43 

12.30 
11.65 


66.1  ' 

7.3 
94.2 

5.8 

87.3 
12,7 

13.31 
.63 

11. '6 
10.76 


1391. 

10  0 
48.0 

90.0 
10.0 


47.2S 


.148  .229  . 
.122  .19'J  . 
.6^8       .871  . 

.928  1.427 


78.50  86.50 
20.88.  13.06 
.62      .  44: 


.403 
.395 
.526 

81.29 
18  31 
.40 


.516  . 
.504  . 
.703  . 

85.E7 
13.91 
.52 


100.00  I  100.00    100.00  100.00  100.00  100.00 


3.00 
1.65 


28.00 
70.35 
1.65 

100.00 


t  30  grams  are  equivalent  to  1  ounce. 


B. -ANALYSIS  OF  THE  ASH. 


FRUIT. 

Place  of  Production. 

Percentage 
of 

Pure  Ash. 

Composition 

or  THE  Pure  Ash. 

Potash. 

Soda. 

Lime. 

Magnesia. 

Peroxide  of 
Iron. 

Br  Oxide 

of 

Manganese. 

Phosphoric 
Acid. 

Sulphuric 
Acid. 

SiUca. 

Chlorine. 

Total. 

Less  excess 
of  Oxygen, 
due  to 
Chlorine. 

ToUl. 

FRENCH  PRUNES. 

San  Jose. 

.442 

65.92 

3.18 

3.24 

6.16 

.85 

.31 

13.19 

2.37 

4.56 

.19 

99.97 

.05 

99.92 

.434 

.582 

69.50 

3.li7 

3.U1 

6.33 

.83 

.17 

11.56 

2  13 

4.30 

.20 

100. 10 

.05 

110.05 

24.01 

4.53 

6.04 

16.26 

1.14 

1.90 

32.98 

5.40 

7.88 

.22 

100.16 

.05 

100.11 

ROYAL  APRICOTS. 

Niies. 

3.85 

.650 

54.88 

10.57 

3  52 

1.71 

.21 

13.86 

2.95 

7.85 

60 

ICO.OO 

.15 

99.85 

.542 

58.59 

11  20 

3.24 

3.31 

.77 

.09 

11.20 

2.75 

8.31 

.58 

100.04 

.14 

99.90 

.681 

10.95 

3.43 

6.75 

11.58 

12.39 

1.65 

43.76 

5.38 

2.58 

1.65 

100.14 

.40 

99.74 

California  prunes  thus  appear  to  draw 
much  less  upon  all  the  mineial  ingredients 
which  have  to  be  replaced  by  fertilization 
than  the  European;  the  latter,  however, 
draw  much  more  lightly  than  the  former 
upon  nitrogen.  Apricots  both  of  California 
and  European  growth  stand,  in  total 
amount,  about  equal  as  to  mineral  ingredi- 
ents withdrawn;  aa  to  nitrogen,  the  Califor- 
nia fruit  draws  2.5  as  much,  showing  the 
very  material  diflference  in  the  relative  pro- 
portions of  the  vital  soil  ingredients  among 
themselves. 

Potash. — In  the  ashes  of  prunes  and  apri- 
cots, as  in  the  orange,  potash  is  seen  to  be 
the  leading  ingredient  (at  least  one-half  the 
ash),  ranging  somewhat  higher  in  the  for- 
mer two  fruits.  In  its  distribution  as  be- 
tween pits  and  flesh,  the  greatest  difference 
is  shown  by  the  European  prune;  for  apri- 


cots we  have  no  foreign  data.  Although 
potash  constitutes  so  large  a  portion  of  liie 
ash  of  these  fruits,  its  replenishment  to  the 
soil  will  be  delayed  long  beyond  the  addi- 
tion of  other  fertilizing  ingredients,  because 
most  California  soils  are  naturally  so  well 
stocked  with  it  that  available  potash  for  the 
current  demand  will,  in  many  cases  be  ade- 
quately supplied  for  many  years. 

Phosphoric  Acid  is  not  so  heavily  drawn 
upon,  nor  do  our  fruits  in  any  case,  so  far, 
quite  reach  the  same  demand  upon  the  soil 
in  this  respect  as  the  European,  Its  distribu- 
tion between  pits  and  flesh,  also,  is  not 
quite  so  variable  as  that  of  potash.  Since 
our  soils  usually  contain  a  limited  supply 
of  phosphoric  acid,  the  prune  and  apricot 
as  well  as  the  orange  orchards  will  require 
phosphatic  fertilizers  first,  when  any  are 
used. 


Nitrogen. — The  apricot  here  leads  in  its 
demand  upon  the  soil  in  this  substance, 
closely  following  the  European  orange. 
Averaging  the  nitrogen  withdrawn  by  the 
prune  and  apricot,  we  obtain  a  figure  but 
slightly  greater  than  that  for  the  orange; 
emphasizing  for  those  fruits  the  same 
necessity  of  early  replacement  of  nitrogen, 
and  partly  for  the  same  reason;  viz.,  that 
California  soils  are  usually  not  rich  in  their 
natural  supply  of  this  substance. 

Of  the  other  ash  ingredients,  it  will  be 
seen  that  lime  is  quite  constant,  although 
much  less  in  amount  (for  prunes)  than  Eu- 
ropean standards  show.  Especially  is  this 
diflerence  seen  in  the  comparison  of  the 
ash  analyses  of  the  flesh  and  pits.  In  the 
orange  ash  the  lime  content  far  exceeds 
that  of  either  the  prune  or  apricot;  accord- 
ingly, as  our  soils  generally  contain  plenty 


of  lime,  even  for  oranges,  we  would  rarely 
expect  to  fertilize  with  a  view  to  its  replace- 
ment. Soda  is  seen  to  be  much  higher  here 
than  in  European  analyses  of  the  ash  of  the 
prune;  this  is  probably  explained  by  the 
fact  that  California  soils,  like  those  of  other 
arid  regions,  contain  much  more  soda  than 
the  European.  Geo.  E.  Colby. 

ANNUUNCEMENT. 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  has 
granted  Director  Hilgard  a  leave  of  absence  for 
one  year  from  June  15,  1892,  and  has  appointed 
E.  J.  Wickson  Acting-Director  during  the  same 
period. 

In  this  connection,  attention  is  again  called 
to  our  former  request  that  all  letters  relating  to 
experimental  work,  or  questions  of  any  kind, 
should  be  addressed  "  Director  of  the  Station  " 
as  such,  and  not  to  individuals,  as  has  been 
very  generally  done  heretofore. 
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CALIFORNIA. 
Butte. 

Cbops  Abound  Paradise. —Cor.  Gridley  Her- 
ald: A  diive  in  the  viciniiy  of  Paradise,  Satur- 
dav,  shows  steady  improvement.  The  grain 
and  hay  crops  never  looked  better.  The  way 
the  young  orchards  are  growing  is  wonderful; 
olives  and  English  walnuts  are  a  decided  suc- 
cess; oranges  and  lemons  tlo  fairly  well.  It  re- 
quires but  a  small  amount  of  imagination  to 
forsee  one  of  the  finest  fruit  countries  in  the 
world  located  right  here  in  Paradise. 

Cbop  Outlook. — Oroville  Register:  We  lately 
had  a  chance  to  note  the  condition  of  hay, 
wheat  and  barley  in  the  best  agricultural  sec- 
tions of  the  coun.y,  and  saw  that  the  crops 
would  be  better  than  most  people  have  hereto- 
fore estimated.  About  Moore  station  the  grain 
and  hay  will  both  be  heavy  this  season.  Near 
Gridley  there  is  an  immense  area  of  land  that 
has  been  summerfallowed,  but  the  land  that  is 
seeded  will  produce  good  crops.  Both  eas"t  and 
west  of  Biggs,  the  crop  outlook  could  hardly  be 
better  than  it  is  to-day.  Near  Nelson  the  crops 
are  fine;  at  Durham  and  vicinity  it  would  be 
hard  to  find  better  crops  anywhere  in  the 
State,  while  about  Chico  they  are  equally  as 
good.  There  are  thousands  of  tons  of  hay  that 
have  been  cut,  and  barley  is  nearly  ripe  for  the 
sickle,  if  we  mav  use  that  biblical  phrase.  The 
crop  of  wheat  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  ever 
harvested  in  Butte.  So  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  observe,  there  will  not  be  over  half  or 
possibly  two-thirds  of  the  usual  yield  of  fruit. 

Calaveras. 

SCIKNTIFIO  AND  PkACTICAL   FARMING. — F.  S. 

Chapin  in  Sacramento  iJecord-fZ/iion;  Mr.  Tift 
of  Campo  Seco  purchased,  one  year  ago,  one  of 
the  most  neglected  places  in  California,  and 
proceeded  to  renovate  the  place  with  the  energy 
and  enthusiasm  of  Hercules.  Fifty  orange 
trees  were  sold  with  the  place,  but  they  had 
been  standing  for  a  long  time  in  grass,  and 
were  in  sad  plight.  Cultivation  and  fertilization 
failed  to  restore  them  to  a  healthy  color,  when 
a  friend,  who  was  a  practical  chemist,  visited 
him,  examined  the  soil  and  advised  an  applica- 
tion of  alkali.  This  he  applied  in  a  spray  of 
soda  ash  and  crude  potash,  with  the  effect  of 
turning  the  leaves  a  dark  healthy  green  and 
promoting  a  vigorous  growth  of  young  wood. 
The  trees  are  15  to  20  feet  high,  and  he  used 
from  three  to  six  gallons  of  the  wash  per  tree. 
It  was  applied  a  little  too  strong.  He  would 
recommend  the  following  formula:  li  pounds 
soda  ash,  worth  2i  cents;  i  pound  crude  potash, 
worth  8i  cents;  6  gallons  water.  It  will  be  seen 
that  materials  for  this  wash  cost  about  one 
cent  per  gallon.  The  soil  is  q.iite  red,  and  is 
underlaid  by  slate  at  no  great  depth.  One  tree 
that  stands  in  what  was  once  an  old  cellar  is 
nearly  twice  as  large  as  the  others.  Some  of 
the  trees  bore  large  crops  of  oranges  last  year, 
and  many  others  are  promising  to  come  into 
profitable  bearing  very  soon.  Mr.  Tift  has 
some  homemade  incubators  that  cost  him  only 
$2  each,  besides  his  own  time  and  some  old  lum- 
ber that  he  used.  He  has  made  some  brooders 
on  the  same  principle,  and  is  very  successful 
where  most  amateurs  have  their  main  trouble 
— in  raising  the  chicks.  He  hatches  no  more 
at  one  time  than  he  can  easily  care  for,  and 
promotes  them  from  one  grade  to  another,  like 
boys  in  a  school.  While  another  party  visited 
was  said  to  have  lost  chickens  enough  to  fence 
his  ranch,  none  of  the  dead  were  scattered 
about  Mr.  Tift's  place.  He  says  that  success  in 
the  poultry  business  depends  upon  very  careful 
attention  to  feed  and  cleanliness,  and  in  keep- 
ing never  to  exceed  50  in  one  place. 

Humboldt. 
Waddington  Creamery. — Cor.  Eureka  Stan- 
dard :  Our  creamery  is  ready  for  business.  We 
are  receiving  a  little  more  than  13,000  pounds 
of  milk  per  day,  all  from  stockholders  of  the 
creamery,  and  will  have  more  soon,  as  many 
cows  have  not  come  in  yet.  We  are  making 
close  to  600  pounds  of  butter  per  day.  The  ma- 
chinery, though  new,  is  doing  splendid  work 
and  runs  very  smoothly.  We  have  some  mate- 
rial advantages,  that  of  drainage  being  the 
principal  one,  and  that  is  a  very  necessary  con- 
sideration. We  have  adopted  several  improve- 
ments, among  which  is  the  cleaning  of  all  waste 
spouts  by  steam,  so  that  there  is  never  any 
smell  from  them,  which  is  so  annoying  in  many 
institutions  of  the  kind.  Anot  jer  great  inno- 
vation is  the  placing  of  all  belts  below  the  floor, 
doing  away  with  all  dust  and  waste  oil  which 
is  continually  flying  in  the  air  and  settling  on 
and  in  everything.  The  late  rains  have  put  us 
back  with  our  crops,  but  at  the  present  the 
weather  is  fair,  and  every  available  team  is  en- 
gaged in  putting  in  corn,  beets,  peas,  barley, 
carrots  and  grass  seed  for  cow  feed.  Grass  is 
looking  fine,  although  up  to  the  last  few  days 
it  has  grown  very  slowly.  The  outlook  for  this 
section  ia  good,  and  all  peem  of  good  courage. 
We  ship  this  morning  20  boxes  of  fine  butter 
from  three  days'  churning. 

Kern. 

"  Desert"  Land  Crops.— Visalia  (Tulare  Co.) 
Timet:  J.  D.  Wangh  returned  from  a  visit  to 
Kern  county  and  brought  samples  of  wheat  and 
barley  grown  on  "  desert "  land  in  Kern  county 
without  irrigation.  Mr.  Waugh  said:  "  The 
barley  was  raised  by  Knight  &  Cowles  on  sec- 
tion 8,  township  31  sout.h,  range  30  east,  about 
16  miles  southeast  of  Bakersfield,  on  desert  land 
claimed  by  Lucky  Baldwin.  This  is  the  third 
crop  raised  on  the  same  land.  Two  years  ago 
the  land  averaged  from  three  to  three  and  a 
half  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre,  some  of  it  going  as 
hi^h  as  six  tons.  This  year  the  crop  will  becut 
tor  ^rain  by  Mr.  Moshmayer.  The  grain  was 
put  in  without  plowing,  nothing  being  used  but 
a  spring-tooth  harrow.  Mr.  Moshmayer  has  in 
800  acres  of  wheat  and  barley  on  sections  9  and 
18,  township  31  south,  range  30  east.  The  wheat 


will  yield  from  10  to  12  sacks  to  the  acre,  the 
barley  fully  15  sacks.  This  was  sowed  and 
plowed,  but  not  harrowed.  On  section  20, 
township  31  south,  range  30  east,  Baldwin  put 
in  some  wheat  for  hay  which  was  cut  the  early 
part  of  last  week,  and  now  it  is  green  again  on 
the  same  stock.  This  is  all  done  without  irri- 
gation on  desert  land." 

Imported  Strawberry  Plants. — Bakersfield 
Californian  :  There  is  no  question  but  that  the 
region  in  the  vicinity  of  E.  Chauvin's  artesian 
well,  near  Delano,  is  a  favored  spot.  He  has 
had  two  crops  of  alfalfa  harvested  already  this 
year,  and  the  third  will  be  ready  for  cutting  in 
about  ten  days.  New  potatoes  have  been  eat- 
able there  for  the  past  three  months,  or  since 
the  first  of  March.  But  the  strawberry  plants 
that  he  has  are  indeed  worthy  of  mention. 
They  were  imported  from  France  by  Mr.  Tesser 
of  San  Francisco,  and  are  what  is  there  called 
the  "wood  strawberry,"  and  came  originally 
from  wild  stocks,  but  under  careful  cultivation 
have  been  greatly  improved.  They  are  not 
large,  averaging  not  over  the  size  of  a  thumb's 
end,  but  they  have  a  flavor  equal  to  that  of  a 
garland  of  flowers,  and  when  picked  their  bou- 
quet fills  the  room  with  an  exquisite  odor,  and 
to  the  palate  their  flavor  is  delicious.  They 
seem  to  be  the  original  of  Bishop  Berkeley's 
tribute,  when  he  said:  *'  God  might  doubtless 
have  made  a  better  berry  than  the  strawberry, 
but,  doubtless,  he  never  did."  And  to  think 
that  these  luscious  berries  grow  and  ripen  at 
Mr.  Chauvin's  place  every  month  in  the  year 
and  nearly  every  day  in  the  week. 

Sacramento. 

Wild  Blackberries.  —  Sacramento  News: 
Wild  blackberries  are  very  plentiful.  The 
weather  has  been  such  that  ihe  crop  will  come 
all  in  a  bulk,  as  ripening  is  remarkably  uni- 
form this  season.  "The  quality  is  better  than 
for  years,  the  berries  all  being  plump  and  juicy 
Both  Indians  and  Chinamen  claim  the  season 
will  be  short,  and  that  they  will  not  pick  for 
less  than  12i  cents,  being  higher  than  usual. 
Gathering  the  berries  is  attendant  with 
much  hardship,  on  account  of  the  high  water 
and  the  myriads  of  mosquitos  which  infest  the 
swamps  and  lowlands.  Chinamen  were  sup- 
posed to  be  invulnerable,  but  the  tough-skinned 
Mongol  declares,  "  misketee  heap  too  much 
bitee,"  and  the  Indian  is  free  to  admit  that 
"  sketo  heap  bite." 

San  Bernardino. 

Fruit  Notes  from  Azosa  Valley. — Ontario 
Record:  A  large  acreage  is  being  set  to  oranges 
this  year;  the  improvements  in  this  direction 
compare  favorably  with  those  in  San  Bernar- 
dino county.  The  soil  in  general  is  a  rich 
chocolate  loam,  much  like  that  of  Hermosa, 
with  a  trace  of  adobe  in  it  on  the  lower  lands. 
At  Glendora  there  is  more  gravel,  and  the  best 
tracts  are  similar  to  Ontario  foothill  land.  The 
damage  from  wind  last  winter  was  general  and 
severe,  but  everybody  seems  to  be  going  ahead 
caurageously,  and  more  new  orchards  are  being 
set  than  last  year.  The  most  of  the  vail  y  is 
watered  from  the  San  Gabriel  river;  Glendora's 
supply  comes  from  Dal  ton  canyon,  and  most  of 
the  mesa  ranches  are  watered  from  small 
springs.  While  preeminently  an  orange  sec- 
tion, the  Azusa  valley  has  a  great  reputation 
on  small  fruits.  In  April,  May  and  June  of 
last  year,  about  20  carloads  of  strawberries 
were  shipped  from  Azusa  and  Glendora.  The 
shipments  for  the  same  period  this  year  are  not 
so  heavy,  but  will  reach  about  15  carloads.  We 
believe  this  entitles  the  section  to  the  palm  on 
the  berry  business.  Glendora  will  ship  black- 
berries this  year  by  the  carload.  Glendora  is 
one  of  the  favored  nooks  on  frost,  and  large 
winter  shipments  of  peas,  tomatoes  and  cab- 
bages have  been  made  from  that  point.  There 
is  a  large  acreage  of  deciduous  fruits  in  the  val- 
ley, and  fruit  driers  will  he  run  at  Azusa  and 
Glendora  this  summer. 

Tabdiff  Orange. — Riverside  Press  and  Horti- 
culturist: J.  E.  Cutter  has  brouKht  us,  for  ex- 
amination, some  specimens  of  the  TardiflF 
orange  which  seem  to  confirm  his  theory  that 
in  this  orange  we  have  a  variety  which  we  can 
profitably  propagate  in  place  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sweet.  It  appears  that  this  variety,  when 
planted  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Navel, 
the  Malta  Blood  and  the  Mediterranean  Sweet, 
has  withstood  the  frosts  which  have  affected 
the  others  more  or  less  severely.  The  quality 
of  the  orange  even  in  May  is  suflSciently  good 
to  allow  of  its  use  at  the  season  when  the  Ruby 
and  the  St.  Michaels  are  made  use  of,  while  it 
can  hang  upon  the  tree  as  late  as  is  desiiable 
without  serious  deterioration.  Its  habit  of 
growth,  like  the  Ruby,  is  vigorous,  and  Mr. 
Cutter  is  of  the  opinion  that  in  the  Navel,  the 
Ruby,  the  St.  Michaels  and  the  Tardiff,  we 
have  a  "big  four"  in  the  orange  line  which 
will,  with  the  Seedling,  cover  the  complete 
round  of  the  shipping  seasons  satisfactorily.  It 
seems  to  us  that  the  Tardiff,  while  not  superior 
in  quality  to  the  best  Mediterranean  Sweets,  is 
more  uniform  in  quality  and  superior  as  a 
keeper,  and,  since  it  will  go  unharmed  through 
a  cold  spell  which  would  ruin  a  crop  of  the  lat- 
ter, that  its  superiority  as  a  late  orange  must 
be  fully  admitted. 

San  Joaquin. 

The  Watermelon  Crop.— Lodi  Sentinel:  The 
watermelon  crop  will  be  about  ten  days  later 
this  year  than  last,  on  account  of  the  late 
spring  rains.  The  prospects  for  a  large  crop 
are  good,  although  a  number  of  the  growers 
complain  of  the  ravages  made  by  a  small 
worm.  This  worm,  or  "grease  bug"  as  the 
melon  men  terra  it,  may  be  found  on  the  un- 
der side  of  the  leaf,  which,  after  being  attacked, 
shrivels  up  and  appears  withered.  The  vine, 
as  well  as  the  ground  under  it,  looks  greasy; 
hence  the  name  "grease  bug."  About  five 
years  ago  the  same  bug  did  considerable  dam- 
age to  vines,  and  no  remedy  was  found  to 
check  its  ravages.  Several  growers  have  tried 
spraying  with  different  solutions,  but  as  yet 
without  luccen.   From  a  promineot  grower,  a 


Sentinel  reporter  obtained  the  following  names 
of  farmers  who  have  planted  melons  in  this 
vicinity  this  year  and  wiih  ilie  acreage  each  has 
in:  S.  S.  Gillespie,  50;  H.  L.  Clark,  30;  L.  0. 
Gillespie,  60;  H.  Tecklenberg,  40;  H.  Binger, 
80;  Wm.  Pope,  60;  T.  A.  Pope  and  E.  Eisler, 
80;  H.  Pope  and  Thomas  Troy,  80;  C.  W.  Nor- 
ton and  E.  Angler,  80;  H.  B.  Coleman,  40;  A. 
Harmen,  40;  J.  Lang,  80;  John  Acker,  50;  F.  N. 
Smart  and  Ed.  Allison,  80;  W.  W.  Huron,  160; 
James  Perrott,  30;  Wm.  Hart,  40;  Geo.  Hogan, 
40;  J.  Harshner,  40;  Frank  Miller,  40;  Millog- 
lay  &  Co,  30;  James  Thompson,  40;  small 
patches,  200.  Total,  1470.  If  the  melonmen 
will  adopt  some  plan  of  cooperation,  they  will 
be  able  to  control  the  melon  market,  instead  of 
the  market  controlling  them  as  has  heretofore 
been  the  case.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the 
Lodi  melon  is  by  far  the  best  raised  in  the  State, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  Lodi  growers  should 
not  make  a  handsome  profit  if  they  will  only 
come  together,  make  some  equitable  agreement 
and  live  up  to  such  agreement.  As  long,  however, 
as  they  insist  upon  placing  small  and  inferior 
melons  on  the  market  when  there  is  hardly 
sale  for  good  melons,  they  will  make  a  failure. 
Come,  gentlemen,  do  not  complain  that  the 
farmer  is  the  victim  of  corporations,  rings,  etc., 
when  you  do  not  take  the  means  to  protect 
yourselves  when  you  cm. 

Santa  Barbara. 
Another  Creamery.— aauta  Maria  Graphic: 
Joseph  Muscio  is  one  of  the  most  progressive 
dairymen  in  this  section.  While  other  dairy- 
men have  been  talking  about  building  cream- 
eries on  the  joint  stock  plan,  he  has  put  in  a 
plant  of  his  own  for  the  use  of  his  dairy,  and 
he  is  well  pleased  with  the  result.  The  cream 
is  passed  from  the  strainer  right  into  the  sepa- 
rator, which  13  run  by  means  of  a  vapor  engine. 
Ht  re  the  cream  is  at  once  separated  from  the 
milk.  It  is  then  placed  in  the  cellar  for  24 
hours,  being  kept  constantly  cool  by  means  of 
cold  water  around  the  vessel  and  by  exposure 
to  the  cool  night  air.  It  is  then  churned.  This 
treatment  insures  a  uniform  quality  of  butter, 
and  Mr.  M.  assures  us  that  the  difference  in  ihe 
quality  over  the  butter  he  used  to  produce  by 
the  old  pan  method  is  well  marked  by  the  in- 
creased price  which  the  creamery  butter  com- 
mands. While  Mr.  Muscio  could  undoubtedly 
handle  the  cream  for  other  dairies  than  his 
own,  he  prefers  the  creamery  for  his  own  use, 
and  is  very  well  satisfied  with  his  outlay.  If 
more  of  our  dairymen,  who  are  able  to  do  so, 
would  follow  his  example,  they  would  feel  well 
repaid  for  the  expense  of  doing  so. 

Santa  Clara. 

Tobacco-Growing.  —  Gilroy  Gazette:  Mr. 
Culp  of  San  Felipe,  not  disheartened  by  many 
reverses,  although  cramped  by  lack  of  capital 
and  rebuffed  by  those  who  never  believed  the 
home  production  could  equal  the  foreign  im- 
portation, has  persistently  grown  crops  of  to- 
bacco since  1859.  During  these  33  years,  he  has 
never  failed  in  getting  a  crop.  People  will  be 
astonished  when  told  his  actual  production  has 
exceeded  4,460,000  pounds.  But  such  is  a  fact. 
Sonoma. 

Fruit  Outlook. — Santa  Rosa  Democrat :  Re- 
ports from  various  parts  of  the  county  show 
that  apples  are  a  full  crop;  pears,  one-half  crop; 
prunes  and  plums,  a  little  under  half  a  crop; 
and  cherries,  one-fourth  crop.  Peaches  iu  the 
Sebastopol  country,  Russian  River  Valley,  and 
a  few  other  sections,  are  a  full  crop,  while  in 
many  localities  they  will  not  be  more  than 
half  a  yield.  Apricots  are  a  failure.  On  the 
20th  inst.,  Inspector  Rogers  stated  that  State 
Quarantine  Officer  Alex  Craw  sent  to  Dr.  White 
of  Santa  Rosa  a  colony  of  steel  blue  lady  birds 
(orchus  chalyheus),  a  parasite  for  San  Jose  and 
red  scale  from  Australia,  which  were  placed  in 
E.  R.  Hughes'  orchard. 

Tehama, 

Large  Hay  Crops— Farm  Hands  Are  Scarce. 
Corning  Observer:  Hands  have  been  scarce 
here  for  the  haying  time;  also  scarce  at  Kirk- 
wood,  and  a  telegram  came  from  Woodland  to 
send  down  all  idle  men.  The  hay  crop  is  very 
large  and  never  better.  The  north  high  wind 
the  past  week  has  hurried  on  the  ripening  of 
the  hay  as  well  as  the  grain  crops,  and  the 
harvesting  of  grain  will  be  right  after  the  heels 
of  the  hay  mowers.  Indeed,  on  Sunday,  in 
coming  from  Kirkwood,  we  noticed  a  large 
stretch  of  barley  belonging  to  the  O'Niell  Bros., 
already  ripe  for  the  sickle  (the  harvester,  now- 
a-days).  Crops  of  all  kind  are  very  fine,  and 
the  long  north  wind  stopped  the  rank  growing 
of  the  crops,  and  now  the  heads  will  fill  out 
and  rapidly  ripen. 

Tulare. 

Visalia  Prune  Crop. — C.  J.  Berry  in  Visalia 
Times :  Last  year  our  prune  crop  was  not  so 
large  as  it  had  been  in  previous  years,  but  it 
was  good  enough  to  pay  a  profit  of  $300  or  $400 
per  acre,  even  at  the  low  price  of  fruit.  This 
year  the  crop  i-  simply  immense.  In  the  older 
orchards,  trees  seven  years  old  will  average  700 
pounds  of  fruit  to  the  tree.  It  will  be  safe  to 
make  the  statement  that  some  of  the  trees  will 
yield  1000  and  up  to  1200  pounds.  At  the  pres- 
ent price  of  prunes,  there  are  900  trees  on  the 
Briggs'  orchard,  situated  near  the  city,  that 
will  yield  the  owner  at  least  $9000.  The  or- 
chard is  under  the  supervi.iion  of  M.  J.  Rouse, 
who  was  the  manager  in  1890,  when  one  prune 
tree  yielded  1102  pounds.  I  wish  to  say  right 
here  that  Mr.  Rouse's  ideas  of  pruning  a  tree 
and  mine  coincide.  Orchardists  cannot  pay 
too  much  attention  to  their  pruning,  as  on  it 
depends  to  a  great  extent  its  crop.  The  entire 
crop  of  fruit  of  this  orchard  is  simply  immense. 
One  would  [scarcely  be  believed  if  he  were  to 
tell  the  bare  truth.  To  an  amateur  fruit  grower 
any  large  statement  is  accepted,  but  to  a  prac- 
tical fruit  grower  the  production  of  the  fruit 
trees  of  our  Visnlia  district  is  phenomenal.  I'll 
venture  the  statement  there  is  one  Moorpark 
apricot  tree  on  the  Briggs'  orchard  that  will 
yield  one  ton  of  fruit.  For  a  number  of  years 
fruit  growers  hays  been  trying  to  find  oat  aome 


way  to  prune  the  Moorpark  apricot  so  it  will 
bear  everv  year.  These  trees  that  yield  so 
heavy — one  of  them  one  ton  of  fruit — have 
never  been  pruned  at  all,  so  I  reckon  that  must 
be  the  right  way  to  treat  the  Mooroark  apricot. 
As  a  fruit-producing  country,  the  Visalia  dis- 
trict beats  the  world. 

Ventura. 

The  Apricot  Growers.— Ventura  Observtr: 
The  apricot  growers,  to  the  number  of  25,  met 
in  the  court  room  on  Saturday.  After  a  good 
deal  of  discussion,  the  "  Ventura  Apricot  Asso- 
ciation "  was  organized,  with  the  following 
officers :  A.  Everett,  President;  J.  M.  Sharp, 
Vice-President;  T.  G.  Morrison,  Secretary;  Chas. 
Barnes,  Treasurer.  An  estimate  of  the  apricot 
crop  showed  that  about  4000  tons  will  be  raised 
in  the  county  this  year. 

A  Healthy  Bean  Crop.— Ventura  Democrat : 
W.  L.  and  D.  Richardson  have  been  farming 
the  James  Leonard  place,  over  the  river,  or  a 
portion  of  it,  the  past  couple  of  years,  and  as 
evidence  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  in  that  sec- 
tion of  the  valley,  we  quote  the  following  esti- 
mate of  last  year's  crop  of  Lima  beans:  Of  the 
450  acres  planted,  140  acres  averaged  2650 
pounds  to  the  acre,  and  the  average  of  the 
whole  was  2200  per  acre.  The  Richardson  Bros, 
are  cultivating  the  same  ground  to  Lima  beans 
this  season,  and  have  a  promise  of  as  large  a 
crop,  if  not  larger,  than  that  of  last  year. 
Yolo. 

Fruit  Orchards  Around  Guinda.- Guinda 
Independent:  In  the  fall  of  1886  W.  B.  Stitt  of 
Kentucky,  together  with  several  prominent 
fruit  growers  of  Vaca  Valley,  formed  a  company 
and  purchased  of  the  Capay  Valley  Land  Com- 
pany a  tract  of  land,  which  they  'immediately 
set  out  with  the  finest  varieties  of  early  fruit. 
Since  that  time  there  has  been  a  gradual  in- 
crease each  year  in  the  number  of  purchases  of 
land  around  Guinda.  Although  the  above 
mentioned  orchard  is  only  three  vears  old,  be- 
tween 8000  and  10,000  boxes  of  the  earliest 
fruit  in  the  market  will  be  shipped  from  it  this 
season.  Mr.  Stitt  shipped  a  few  boxes  of  Alex- 
ander peaches  to  Boston  last  season  (1891),  and 
received  a  letter  from  a  commission  house 
Slating  that  the  fruit  arrived  in  excellent  con- 
dition, and  was  among  the  finest  fruit  received 
by  them.  Immediately  south,  adjoining  this 
ranch,  are  the  three  years'  old  orchards  of  J.  H. 
Sharp  and  Wm.  Sproule,  two  business  men  ^  f 
San  Francisco.  These  gentlemen  have  about 
80  acres  of  orchard,  containing  many  varieties 
of  the  choicest  fruit.  The  trees  show  a  good 
growth,  and  will  this  year  turn  off  several 
hundred  boxes  of  first-class  fruit.  Among  the 
other  fruit  growers  in  this  locality  are  :  J.  Q. 
Woodbury,  Thos.  Steele,  W.  T.  Barnes,  J.  W. 
Cook,  B.  F.  and  John  Davisson,  J.  C.  Frank, 
A.  L.  Rhodes,  M.  F.  Tarpey,  0.  Leach,  C.  Y. 
Hamilton,  H.  Galvin,  J.  B.  Everett,  Mrs.  — . 
Cummings,  C.  J.  Snyder  and  E.  J.  Campbell, 
most  having  from  20  to  40  acres  in  trees  and 
vines. 

Crops  Abound  Geafton.  —  Cor.  Woodland 
Democrat :  The  grain  crop  is  very  promising. 
A  heavy  yield  is  expected  on  J.  G.  Fair's  "  Reed 
Ranch."  On  the  smaller  farms,  the  crops  will 
probably  exceed  the  anticipations  of  the  own- 
ers. The  orchards  never  looked  better,  and 
peach  trees  especially  are  bearing  so  abundantly 
that  it  is  necessary  to  relieve  them  of  some  of 
their  green  fruit. 

ARIZONA. 

Nut  Cultivation.  —  Phoenix  Herald:  Nut 
culture  will  soon  be  on  a  sound  footing  in  this 
section.  The  nut  that  bids  fair  to  soon  make  a 
beginning  in  Arizona  is  the  pecan.  So  far,  the 
attention  seems  to  have  been  given  almost  en- 
tirely to  fruits,  but  another  season  will  prob- 
ably see  several  acres  set  out  to  different  kinds 
of  nuts.  A  gentleman  who  has  given  some 
study  to  nut  culture,  in  speaking  of  the  success- 
ful growing  of  the  pecan  in  Arizona,  said  that 
in  another  year  he  expected  to  put  out  ten  acres 
of  pecans  as  an  experiment,  at  least.  He  felt 
so  sure  of  being  able  to  make  a  success  of  nut 
culture  that  he  was  going  to  set  out,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  pecans,  ten  acres  of  walnuts  and  ten 
acres  of  almonds,  making  thirty  acres  in  nuts. 
There  is  little  doubt  about  the  success  of  the 
undertaking,  as  the  different  varieties  of  nuts 
can  be  produced  on  our  rich  bottom  lands  in 
profusion. 

NEVADA. 

A  Large  Cattle  Purchase. — Reno  Gazette: 
Mason  &  Bradley  and  Russell  &  Bradley  have 
purchased  between  3000  and  4000  head  of  two, 
three  and  four  year  old  steers  recently,  and  will 
ship  them  from  Deming,  N.  M.>  to  their  range 
in  this  State  about  the  middle  of  the  month. 
The  cattle  at  this  time  are  very  thin  in  flesh, 
but  strong  enough  to  ship, 

OREGON. 

The  Mohair  Clip. — Eugene  Register:  Con- 
siderable mohair  is  marketed  in  this  county 
every  year,  and  the  industry  is  growing  all  over 
the  State.  A  couple  of  carloads  have  already 
been  shipped  from  Portland  this  summer.  A 
dealer  in  this  article  says  the  clip  this  year  will 
amount  to  about  60,000  pounds,  and  that  the 
production  of  mohair  is  to  become  one  of  the 
great  industries  of  the  State.  Oregon  mohair 
ranks  better  than  any  other  produced  in  the 
United  States.  A  very  fine  article  of  mohair 
plush  is  now  produced  in  the  United  States 
from  American  mohair  for  upholstering  furni- 
ture, railroad  cars,  etc. 

Wool  Clip  in  Eastern  Oregon. — Baker  City 
Democrat:  The  harvest  is  now  in  full  blast,  and 
shearers  are  in  demand.  The  wool  crop  in  this 
section  this  season  will  be  the  greatest  known 
for  years.  Mr.  Heilner  has  excellent  facilities 
for  handling  wool,  his  w^irerooms  being  large 
and  commodious.  The  roads  are  improving 
fast,  and  wool  will  soon  oommence  to  arriye  ia 
Urge  qaantitiea. 
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HORSES  AND  CATTLE, 


F.  H.  B(7BKE,  626  Market  St..  S.  F.;  Registered 
Holsteins;  winners  of  more  first  prizes,  sweepstakes 
and  special  premiums  than  any  herd  on  the  Coast 
Pure  registered  Berkshire  Pigs.    All  strains. 


JBBSBYS— The  best  A  J.  C.  C.  Registered  Herd 
owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.    Animals  (or  sale. 


P.  PETERSEN,  Sites,  Colusa  Co. ,  Importer  &  Breeder 
of  registered  Shorthorn  Cattle.    Young  bulls  (or  sale 


JOHN  LYNCH,  Petaluma,  breeder  of  thoroughbred 
Shorthorns.    Young  stock  for  sale. 


WILD  FLOWER  STOCK  FARM,  Fresno  Co, 
A.  Heilbron  &  Bro.,  Props.,  Sac  Breeders  of  thorough' 
bred  strains  and  Cruikshank  Shorthorns;  also  Registered 
Herefords;  a  fine  let  of  young  bulls  in  each  herd  for  sale 


CHARLES  E.  HUMBERT,  Cloverdale,  Cal.,  Im 
porter  and  Breeder  of  Recorded  Holsteln-Friesian 
Cattle.   Catalogues  on  application. 


M.  D.  HO  PKIMS,  Petaluma,  Breeder  of  Shorthorns. 
Dealer  in  fresh  Cows,  Beef  Cattle  and  Sheep. 


PBBOHEBON  HORSES.— Pure  bred  horses  and 
mares,  all  ages,  and  guaranteed  breeders,  for  sale  at 
my  ranch  near  Lakeport,  Lake  Co.,  Cal.  New  oata 
logue  now  ready.    Wm.  R  Collier. 


PURB-BREt>  flOLSTBiN  FRlSalAN  Cattle 
lor  Sale.   Bonnie  Brae  Cattle  Co.,  Hollister,  CaL 


J  H.  WHITB,  LakeWUe,  Sonoma  Co.,  CaL,  breeder 
of  Registered  Holsteln  Cattle. 


BRBIilOBU    OF    mBQISTBBBO  JBRhBT 
Cattle.   H.  A.  Mayhew,  Niles,  CaL 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac  Co.,  CaL,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 


PSTBR  SAXB  St  SON,  Lick  House,  San  Ftanoiseo, 
Oal  Importers  and  Breeders,  for  paist  21  years,  o( 
•very  variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 


WILLIAM  NILES,  Los  Angeles,  CaL  Thoroughbred 
Registered  Holsteln  and  Jersey  Cattle.   None  better. 


POULTRY. 


O.  BLDM.St  Helena.   Brown  Leghorns  a  specialty. 


MADISON  H.  ORITOHEK,  Santa  Crui,  CaL 
Light  Brahmas,  Black  Langshans,  Buff  Cochins, 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  White  Leg- 
horns. Settings,  91.60.  Uann's  Boue  Mills,  Croosozone. 


DBBR  MOUNT  POULTRY  YARDS,  St.  Helena, 
CaL  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  W.  Holland  Turkeys, 
Toulouse  Oeese  and  Fekin  Ducks  and  Quinea  Pigs. 

CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton, 
CaL,  send  (or  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


JAMBS  QUICK,  Patterson,  Cal. ,  Breeder  of  Pure 
Bred  Poultry  of  Choicest  Varieties  and  Best  Blood. 


J  3HN  McFARLlNQ,  Caiistoga,  CaL ,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Choice  Poultry.  Send  for  Cireoiar.  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  Pigs. 


B.  G.  HEAD,  Napa,  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Land 
and  Water  FowU.   Send  for  New  Catalogue. 


SHEEP  AND  OOATS. 


B.  H.  CRANB,  Petaluma,  Ca'.,  breeder  and  importer. 
South  Down  Sheep;  also  Fox  Hounds  from  MissourL 

J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  CaL,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Crossbred 
Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.   Rams  for  sale. 


SW/NE. 


WILLIAM  NILBS, Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Thoroughbred 
Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Pigs.  Circulars  free. 


TYLER   BEACH,    San  Jose,  CaL,    biMdst  of 
Ihoranghbred  Beikahire  and  Bssex  Hog*. 


BEES. 


OOLDEN  ITALIAN  QUBENS-CallfomUHead- 
quarters,  Wm.  Styan,  San  Mateo,  CaL 


C0LT8BR0KEN. 

THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

Or^e  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  San 
Leandro,  Alameda  County, 

 HAS  

Every  Facility  for  Breaking  Colts  Properly. 

Kates  Very  Reasonable. 
HORSES  BOARDED*  AT  ALL  TIMES. 

THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

GILBERT  TOMPKINS,  Proprietor, 
F.  O.  Box  I40  San  Leandro,  Oal. 


ARE  YOU  A 

Hay  Baler  ?  If  sn,  do  ynu  use  □ur  Patsnl 
Sle^lWireQPOSS  H  EAD°i!^' 


IF  NOT,  WHY  NOT  7 


—  MADE  ONLY  BY  — 


BREEDERS  SHOULD  BF.ND 
a  atamp  (or  onr  ntw  Illustrated 
catalogue  o(  Wof>l  Orowers' 
Bnriplle8  and  a  (re«  copy  o(  the 
only  niiistraUjrl  Hheep  aod  Wool 
.Journal  publldhcd.  We  nell 
Hhepher'U'  Crookn.  Hhearit, 
I^ockerH,  Mack«,  Twine,  Wool 
liozea,  Rfrllfi,  Marks  and  a  hun- 
dred other  arttclen  needed  bjr 
STery  ftlifj^p  owner.  Bend  to-day. 
O.  B.  KUKOH  A  CO.,  178  UJoh- 
l((au  Street,  Obloago. 


The  Washburn  &  Moen  Mfg.  Co. 

San  Francisco  Office  and  Warehouse 
8  and  lo  Pine  Street. 


Mann's  Green  Bone  Cutter 

FOR  POULTRY  FOOD. 


Patented  June  16,  1886;  August  20,  1889.   Canada  Patent,  June  12,  1890. 


WB  WARRANT  this  machine  to  cut  Dry  or  Green  Bones,  meat,  gristle  and 
all,  by  Hand  Power,  without  clog  or  difficulty,  or  MONEY  REFUNDED. 

GRKiSN  OUT  BUNJj:  WILL.  DOUBLE  THB  MVBIBKR  OF  EGOS, 
will  make  them  25  per  cent  more  (ertile,  and  increase  the  vigor  o(  the  whole  flocic 
COST  OF  FEEDING  MATERIALLY  LESSENED. 

These  Cutters  are  endorsed  by  all  the  leading  CalKornia  poultrymen.  Send  (or  a 
Catalogrue  describing  all  sizes  o(  Cutters  and  containing  vaulable  inlormation  in  relation 
to  (eeding  green  out  bones. 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO., 

Pacific  Ooast  Agents.  PETALUMA,  CAL. 


W.  W.  RUSHMORB, 

O AX^Ti  A  JNTXJ,    O  AT.. 

Impoiter  and  Breeder  o( 

English  Sbire,  Clydesdale,  Percheron  and  Coacb  Horses. 

8HIRE  AND  COAOH  HORSES  A  8PECIAI.TT. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 
Stable,  Broadwaj  and  38d  Sts.,  Oakland,  Cal.  Addrasa  Box  86. 


BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Prize  Herd  of  Southern  California. 

FIVE  FIRST  PREMIUMS  IN  1891. 

PIGS  OP  ALL  AGES  FOR  SALE. 

SESSIONS  &  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  686.  Los  Anseles.  Cal. 


LITTLE'S  CHEMICAL  FLUID  NON-POISONOUS 


One  gallon,  mixed  with  60  gallons  o(  cold  water,  will  dip  thoroughly  180  sheep,  at  a  cost 
o(  one  cent  each.  Kasily  applied;  a  nourieher  o(  wool;  a  certain  cure  (or  SCAB.  Each 
drum  contains  5  EDglish  or  6^  American  gallons.  Also 

Xilt-tlo'si  X*A-texx-t  Fo-W7-cl.«»x>  X>1t>. 

(POISONOUS).  Mixes  instantly  with  water.  Prevents  the  fly  (rom  striking.  In  a 
two-pound  package  there  is  sufiicient  to  dip  20  sheep,  and  In  a  seTen-pound  package 
there  is  sufficient  to  dip  100  sheep. 

G^T'TQN,  BET.T.  <fis  GO., 

Successors  to  Falkner,  Bell  &  Oo.,  Sole  Agents. 
No.  406  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANOISOO,.OAL. 


MAHHAms 


RKD    BALL  BRAND. 


Genuine  only  with  &ED 
BALL  brand. 

Recommended  by  Gold- 
smith, Marrin,  Gamble, 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  etc.,  etc. 

It  keeps  Horses  and  Cattle 
healthy.  For  milob  oows; 
it  increases  and  enrlohei 
their  milk. 

0*8  Howard  8t.«  Saa 
Fran«U«o,  Oal. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  ALL  VARIETIES  OF  FANCY  FOWLS, 

Dncks,  Turkeys,  Oeese.  Peacocks,  Etc. 

EGGS    FOR  HATCHING. 


Publishers  o(  "  Nlles'  Paclflo:OoaBt  Poultry  and  Stook  Book," 

a  new  book  on  subjects  connected  with  8uccess(ul  poultry  and  stock  raising  on 
the  Paciflo  Coast    Price  60  cents,  post-paid.    Inclose  stamp  (or  in(ormation. 

BREEDER  AND  RAISER  OF  THOROUGHBRED 

Jersey  and  Holsteln  Cattle.  Also,  Poland  China  and  Berkshire  Pigs. 

Address,  WILLIAM  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


DURHAM  BULLS. 

I  have  two  2'yrar-old  Shorthorn  Bulls,  mostly  red, 
in  good  order,  and  the  price  delivered  on  cars  or  ship 
in  San  Francisco,  is  (SO  each— are  thoroughbred  but 
can't  pedigree,  hence  the  price. 

ROLLIN  P.  SAXE, 
Lick  Houae,  San  FranclBCO,  Oal. 


APIARIAN  SUPPLIES. 


Oolden  Ital- 
ian Queens. 
•  Tested,  $2.00 

each:  untestwl,  $1.00  each.  L  Hivon,  $1.90  each.  Boot".  V 
groove  Kctious,  $5.00  per  1000.  Dadant'a  comb  (oundatlon, 
Mo  and  66aa  Dound.  Hmokers,  $1.00  each,  aiobe  veils,  tlM 
MMh,  tto.    WM.  BTTAH  *  HON,  Ban  UatM,  OaL 


GALE 

BAKER  ^"/^^  HAMILTON 
SANFRANCISCO-SAQRAMENTO 


MONEY  Hake  Borne  ?" 

By  using  the  Pacific  Incabator 
and  Brooder,  which  will  hatch  anv 
kiridol  eggs  better  than  a  ben.  In  uni- 
versal use.  Gold  Medal  wherever  ex- 
hibited. Thoroaghbred  Poultry 
mid  Poaltrj  A pitliancea.  Send 
8  eta.  in  stamps  (or  %2-page  catalogue, 
with  30  (ull-sized  colored  cuta  o(  thor- 
oughbred (owlSitfj  Pacific  Incaba- 
tor Co.,  187 Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


■THE 


flALSTED  IMCDBATOR 

COMPANY, 
ISia  HttU*  street,  «aUaB«,  OaL. 

Send  Stamp  (or  Circular. 


WOODSIDE   STOCK  FARM, 

WILMANS  BROS.,     -      -  Proprietors 

Successors  to 

A.  G.  STONESIFER, 
Breeders  and  Importers  of  Thoroughbred 
French  Merino  Sheep, 

NEWMAN,  STANISI^AUS  CO.,  OAI.. 
Address  correspondence  to  J.  M.  Lathrop,  Agent, 
Newman,  Cal. 


OXFORD  DOWN  SHEEP 

FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

W.  A.  SHAFOB,  -  •  Middletown,  Ohio. 

LARGESr  AMERICAN  IMPORTER  OF  O.  D.  SHEEP. 
Twelve  Years  Experience.    Imports  will  arrive  (rom 
England  in  July.   Order  Early.    Get  your  neighbors  to 
loin.    Order  car  lots  by  (reight.    Save  Express  charges. 


STOCK  a  SCALES 


4Toi^^^^^^^  $45. 
U.S.  STANDARD.  FULLY  WARRANTED. 

|t7*DeliTeTedatroarB.B.  Statkm  and  ample  time  lot 
boildlng  and  testing  aCowed  be(are  acceptance, 

OSGOOD  &  THOMPSON,  Bingbamton.  M.  t 
PORTABLE  PLATFORM  SCALES, 
TRUCKS,  ETC. 

Twenty-five  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  other  on  the 
market.   Send  (or  Catalogue, 

C.  H.  LINDEMANN,  Agent, 

126  KEARNY  STREET,  SAN  7RANGIBOO. 


FOR  SALE. 

Holstein  Friesian  Bull, 

Alameda  Emperor  1 6060, 

Calved  Oct.  26,  1889.  Color,  black  and  white.  Sired 
by  Aaggie  Millie's  Prince  No.  2312.  Dam,  Lady  B.rtha 
4373  (milk  record,  83  pounds  in  a  day).  Good  disposi- 
tion; sure  breeder.  Price,  $125.  Must  be  sold  on  ac- 
count o(  having  sold  dairy  cows.  Will  exchange  (or 
thoroughbred  Shorthorn  cattle  For  (urther  particu- 
lars address        T.  LILIENCKANTZ, 

Aptos,  Santa  Craz  Co.,  Cal. 


Dr.  A.  B.  BUZ  ARD, 

VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

MEMBER  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERIN- 
ary  Surgeons,  London,  England.  Late  Veterinary 
Surgeon  in  the  United  States  Army.  Veterinary  Oon- 
Iribator  to  the  "  Pacific  Rural  Press. "  The  diseases  o( 
all  Domestic  Animals  treated  on  Scientific  Principles. 
Special  attention  given  to  Chronic  Lameness  and  Surreal 
Operations.  106  BRODERICK  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Calls  to  the  country  promptly  attended  to.  Telephone 
Ho.  4687. 


Dana's  White  Metallic  Ear  Marking  Label,  stamped 
to  order  with  name,  or  name  and  address  and  num- 
bers. It  is  reliable,  cheap  and  convenient.  Sells  at 
Bight  and  gives  per(ect  eaUs(acllon.  lUustrsted 
Price-List  and  samples  (ree.   Agents  wanted. 

C  H.  DANA,  WMt  Lebanon,  N.  H. 
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Chicken  Milk  for  Invalids. 

Although  every  one  is  now  talking  of  the 
merits  of  the  new  "Chicken  milk,"  it  is  a 
very  old  friend,  and  does  not  even  pretend 
to  a  new  face.  The  recipes  here  given  are 
in  the  possession  of  a  member  of  the  "  An- 
cient Noblesse  "  of  Canada  and  came  from 
France  in  the  early  days  of  "  The  Old  Re- 
gime." They  are  now  being  used  in  all  the 
hospitals.  No.  i  is  the  more  delicate  of  the 
two,  and  can  be  used  in  cases  where  the  pa- 
tient cannot  retain  even  a  soft-boiled  egg. 
No.  2  is  prepared  in  a  different  manner,  and 
is  more  for  cases  where  the  patient  is 
stronger  or  more  nourishment  is  necessary. 

Chicken  Milk,  No.  i. — Cut  a  chicken 
into  small  pieces  and  see  that  it  has  been 
cleaned  in  the  most  careful  manner,  remov- 
ing the  skin.  Put  it  into  a  china-lined 
sauce  pan,  with  the  bones  and  neck,  the 
white  part  of  a  head  of  celery,  and  the 
stalks  (not  leaves)  of  a  fresh  bunch  of  pars- 
ley, a  few  pepper-corns  and  a  little  salt. 
Cover  the  meat  with  cold  water,  and  let  it 
simmer  till  it  is  in  rags  and  falls  from  the 
bones.  Strain  into  a  flat  basin  or  large 
bowl.  When  cold  it  should  be  in  a  stiff, 
clear  jelly.  Carefully,  with  a  skimmer,  take 
off  the  grease,  and  then  take  a  soft,  clean 
pantry  towel,  dipped  in  hot  water,  and 
gently  wipe  over  the  top  of  the  jelly  with  it 
so  that  no  particle  of  greasy  matter  can  pos- 
sibly remain.  Take  equal  quantities  of  this 
jelly  and  fresh  milk,  put  them  into  a  small 
china-lined  sauce-pan  and  let  them  boil  to- 
gether. Boil  up  the  mixture  three  times 
and  strain  into  a  cup.  A  teacupful  is  gen- 
erally considered  sufificient  at  a  time. 

Chicken  Milk,  No.  2. — Prepare  the 
chicken  in  the  same  manner  as  above,  but 
inst.:ad  of  using  water,  cover  it  with  a  quart 
of  fresh  milk  and  use  a  bain-marie,  or  impro- 
vise one  by  putting  the  chicken  and  milk  in- 
to a  very  large  jam  pot,  and  setting  that  in  a 
sauce-pan  nearly  filled  with  cold  water; 
when  the  milk  in  the  jam-pot  boils,  the 
"chicken  milk"  is  ready  for  use. 

OTHER  dishes  FOR  INVALIDS. 

Rice  Jelly, — Mix  one  tablespoonful  of 
rice  flour  in  cold  water,  put  it  in  a  pint  of 
boiling  water  and  sweeten;  break  in  while 
boiling,  one  stick  of  cinnamon.  Pour  in 
molds  and  set  on  ice. 

Blanc  Mange.  —  Dissolve  one  table- 
spoonful  of  moss  farine  in  a  quart  of  new 
milk.  Sweeten  and  flavor;  stir  in  a  beaten 
egg- 

Oatmeal  Porridge. — Put  a  quart  of 
water  in  a  sucepan,  let  boil,  stir  in  meal  to 
thicken,  with  a  pinch  of  salt,  let  boil  slowly 
half  an  hour,  add  a  little  more  boiling  water, 
and  let  simmer  one  hour.  Serve  with  sugar 
and  cream. 

Panada. — Lay  six  or  eight  crackers  in  a 
bowl,  sprinkle  with  powdered  sugar,  add  a 
pinch  of  salt  and  a  teaspoonful  of  fresh  but 
ter.  Pour  over  a  teacupful  of  boiling  wa- 
ter, let  stand  near  the  fire  an  hour;  add  a 
teaspoonful  of  wine  or  brandy,  grate  nutmeg 
over  the  top. 

Arrowroot  Custard.— Take  one  table- 
spoonful  of  arrowroot,  mix  smooth  in  a  little 
cold  milk,  and  stir  into  a  pint  of  boiling  milk 
with  half  a  teacupful  of  sugar  and  two 
beaten  eggs.  Let  boil,  and  flavor  with  cin- 
namon.   Set  in  a  cool  place  until  very  cold. 

Tapioca  Jelly.— Soak  half  a  pint  of  ta- 
pioca several  hours,  put  on  to  boil  in  a  quart 
of  water;  sweeten  and  flavor  with  lemon 
juice,  boil  one  hour,  put  in  molds  and  set  on 
ice.    Eat  with  sugar  and  cream. 

Buttermilk  Stew.— Boil  one  pint  of 
buttermilk,  sweeten,  and  stir  in  a  tablespoon- 
ful of  buttter;  flavor  with  extract  of  ginger. 

Mulled  Buttermilk. — Put  a  pint  of 
buttermilk  on  to  boil;  add  a  well-beaten  egg: 
let  boil  up  once. 

Kumiss. — Fill  a  quart  bottle  with  fresh 
milk  up  to  the  neck,  add  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  sugar  dissolved  in  warm  water;  when 
lukewarm,  three  tablespoonfuls  of  yeast;  set 
in  a  warm  place,  shake  often  until  it  begins 
to  sparkle.  Then  cork  tightly  and  set  on 
ice  for  six  hours.  The  virtue  of  kumiss  as 
a  diet  for  the  sick  is  that  it  refreshes  and 
stimulates  with  no  after-reaction  from  its 
effects. 


$500,000 

To  LOAM  l>  AWT    AMOUNT  AT  TUB  TBRT  L0WB8T  UAKKIT 

rate  of  interest  on  approved  security  lo  Farming'  Lands 
A.  SCHVLh&R,  Room  8,  120  California  Street,  San 

KrunKisno. 


Unitarian  Literature 

Bent  Iree  bv  tlie  CnAHHiiis  Auziliakt  of  tlie  First  Unita- 
rian Church,  001.  Geary  and  Kranltlio  Sts.,  Baa  Fran- 
•IMO.   AddrsM  His.  B.  F,  Qlddlncs  as  aboTs. 


Irrigation  Canals  and  Irrigation  Works. 

One  of  the  most  complete  scientific  trea- 
tises ever  published  in  this  State  is  that  of 
P  J.  Flynn,  C.  E.,  on  "  Irrigation  Canals 
and  Other  Irrigation  Works,"  and  "The 
Flow  of  Water  in  Irrigation  Canals,"  printed 
by  George  Spaulding  &  Co.  of  this  city.  It 
is  a  book  for  engineers  engaged  on  works  of 
irrigation,  water  supply,  sewerage,  laud 
drainage,  river  improvement,  etc.  The 
work  is  divided  into  two  parts,  is  illustrated 
and  abounds  in  well  arranged  tables.  By 
the  use  of  the  tables,  any  problem  relating 
to  open  or  closed  channels,  likely  to  arise 
in  practice,  can  be  rapidly  solved.  A  great 
saving  of  time  and  labor  can  be  gained  by 
the  use  of  the  tables.  There  are  37  exam- 
ples relating  to  open  and  closed  channels, 
which  will  be  of  especial  use  to  the  student. 

Tables  30,  31  and  32  give  the  velocity 
and  discharge  of  a  large  range  of  open 
channels,  and  tables  68  and  69  give  the 
velocity  and  discharge  of  circular  and  egg- 
shaped  pipes,  sewers  and  conduits. 

At  pages  8,  195,  etc.,  is  given  the  most 
complete  collection  of  formulae,  old  and 
modern,  69  in  number;  that  has  ever  before 
been  published,  in  a  single  work,  in  the 
English  language. 

The  "  Flow  of  Water  "  will  be  useful,  not 
only  to  the  irrigation  engineer,  buc  also  to 
the  engineer  engaged  on  water  supply,  sew- 
erage, drainage  of  land  and  improvement 
of  rivers,  etc. 

The  tables  of  contents  of  volumes  1  and  2, 
and  the  index  of  volume  1,  are  very  full, 
and  will  enable  the  reader  to  find  any  sub- 
ject referred  to  in  the  book,  without  loss  of 
time. 

Mr.  Flynn  is  acknowledged  to  be  one  of 
the  most  accomplished  mathematicians  on 
this  coast,  and  has  had  great  practical  ex- 
perience in  this  country  and  abroad  on  irri- 
gation and  other  enginoering  works.  He  is 
therefore  perfectly  competent  to  write 
authoritatively  on  this  subject,  and  has  evi- 
dently devoted  great  labor  to  his  work.  The 
typographical  appearance  of  the  book  is 
exceptionally  fine.  Good  ink  has  been  used 
on  heavy  paper,  and  the  table  work  skill- 
fully done.  The  two  volumes  are  bound  in 
one  book;  price  $8,  post  free.  The  work 
contains  711  pages  and  211  illustrations. 
This  branch  of  engineering  science,  of  such 
great  importance  to  California  and  the  Pa- 
cific coast,  has  been  neglected  by  our  writers 
until  now.  While  Mr.  Flynn  has  given 
much  of  what  has  heretofore  been  known, 
he  has  also  added  much  that  is  original  and 
of  great  value.  Professional  men  will  ap- 
preciate the  labor  bestowed  on  this  book, 
especially  on  the  table  work. 

Visiting  Cards. 

Card  etiquette  is  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  delicate  tests  by  which  a  woman  classi- 
fies her  acquaintances.  Its  laws  are  unal- 
terable, its  sins  of  omission  or  commission 
among  the  few  that  are  absolutely  unpardon- 
able. This  bit  of  snowy  pasteboard,  by 
which  judgment  is  meted  out  to  you  by  the 
social  tribunal,  must  be  fine  in  texture,  pure 
white  in  color,  a  little  smaller  than  those  of 
last  year  in  size,  nearly  square  in  shape,  and 
have  a  smooth  but  unglazed  surface. 

The  name,  engraved  in  script  through  the 
center  of  the  card,  has  the  address  below  it 
in  the  right-hand  corner,  the  day  for  receiv- 
ing in  the  left  corner. 

This  name  should  never  include  a  hus- 
band's title  or  profession,  but  should  spell 
out  the  husband's  name  in  full,  and  not  be 
written  with  the  initials  alone. 

A  daughter,  in  the  first  year  of  her  social 
life,  has  no  card,  but  engraves  her  name  on 
her  mother's  card.  After  this  probationary 
year  the  eldest  or  the  only  daughter  in  a 
family  writes  only  Miss  before  her  family 
name;  the  younger  daughters  write  the  full 
name.  It  has  been  decided  that  on  a 
widow's  card  the  dear  name  so  long  borne, 
so  hard  to  relinquish,  may  be  retained  with 
propriety  for  social  use,  though  in  all  prac- 
tical matters  the  widow  writes  her  own 
Christian  name  instead  of  that  of  her  hus- 
band.— New  York  Son. 


S.  p.  TAYLOR  PAPER  CO. 

Paper  HaQnractnrers  aid  Dealers. 

FRUIT  PAPER! 

Lining  Paper  of  erery  description  for  DrUd 
Fruit  Boxea. 

BAISIir  WKAP8  AND  SWBAT  PAFKBS. 

Uanllla  and  Straw  Papsr  In  Soils  and  Shesta. 
Manufaoturera  of  ";:Pap«r  B»s« 

«ia  Olmr  Btvt,  IM  rmaalM*. 


UnjiyC  HERCULES 

Bas  and  6asoliiie 

POWER 


ENGINES 


  Have  fewer  parts,  and  are 

^^■■■i^^^^^Bar  therefore  less  likely  to  get  out 
of  order  than  any  other  gas  or  gasoline  engines  now 
built.  Just  light  the  buruer,  turn  the  wheel,  and  It 
runs  all  day. 

HAKES  NO  SMELI.  OB  DIBT. 

Ko  double  or  false  explosions,  so  frequent  with' the 
unreliable  spark. 


For  Simplicity  It  Beats  the  World. 

It  Oils  itself  Automatically, 

No  Batteries  or  Electric  Sparks 

It  rans  with  a  Cheaper  Grade  of  Oasollne  than  any) 
other  Engine. 


FOB  BESCBIPTIVB  CIBCUUIRS  APPLY  TO 

PALMER  &  REY,  Manufacturers, 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  and  Portland,  Or. 


Colombia,  dh.,  Dec.  15,  189L 
Mbssrs.  Palmer  &  Rbt,   San  Francisco,  Cal 

Dear  Sirr— Yours  of  the  9th  to  hard.  In  reply  will 
state  th%t  the  one-horse  power  Oasalina  Kngine  I  got 
from  you  has  been  running  every  day  for  the  past  three 
weeliB,  ard  has  given  entire  satisfaction.  It  is  placed  In 
a  tunnel  full  300  feet  from  the  surface,  and  is  hoi-ttlng 
ore  from  100  feet  beiow  th^it.  It  dues  all  you  claimed 
for  It,  and  is  the  best  and  cheaprst  power  that  can  be 
had  in  or  about  a  mine.  A  number  of  mining  men  in 
this  locality  have  viewed  the  mtchine  in  operation,  and 
they  all  pronou  :ce  it  a  perfect  success. 

Yours  truly,  F.  L.  MoPhkrson. 


FOR$19.00 

We  on  send  you  one  of  our 

SPECIALTY  SINGLE  BUGGY 
HARNESS. 

Which  Is  the  result  of  years  of  figuring  to  make  the  best 
harness  ever  known  for  the  money.  It  is  made  from  oak 
stock,  hand  stitched  and  finished  by  skillful  mechanics, 
handsome  full  nickel  or  Davis  bard  rubber  trimmings. 


Jast  the  HaroesB  far  an  Elegant  Tnrnont. 

They  sell  here  for  $25  00,  and  harness  not  as  good  'n 
often  sold  for  $35.00  in  retail  ehops  It  harness  U  not  as 
represented,  money  will  oe  refunded. 

Liebold  Harness  Co. 

110  MoAllistar  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Collar  and  Hsmes.  Instead  of  Breast  Collar, 
$2  00  extra. 


Plesse  state  if  you  want  single  strap  Eeraess,  or  folded 
style  Harot-ss,  with  traces  double  throughout. 


RABBIT-PROOF 

STOCK  FENCE! 

Cheap,  Durable  and  Effective. 

Pickets  colored  red  by  boiling  in  a  chemical  paint  to 
preserve  the  wood.  We  make  it  2  ft,  2t  ft.,  4  ft.  and  ii 
ft  high.   Send  for  circulars  and  price  list  to 

JUDSON  MFG.  OO., 

14  A  16  Fremont  St  San  Franolsoo. 


The  above  cut  shows  a  section  of  the  Judson  2>ft. 
Rabbit-Proof  Fence.  By  stretching  barbed  wires  on  the 
posts  above  it.  It  will  turn  any  stock  whatever. 


Save  $4-0.00  on  New  $140.00 

'  'BICYCLES 

We  will  deliver,  free  of 
kfrelght,  to  any  point 
Ijwest  of  the  Rocky 
jMountalns,  perfectly 
rnew  8140  grade,  cush- 

  Ion     lire,  Uefcree 

Safeties,  highest  grade,  for  gl 00.  Lists  Free. 
A.  W.  GUMP  &  CO.,  Dayton.  Ohio. 


BOOKS  OP 


NSTRUCTION 


FOR  THE 

ORGAN. 

Clark's  New  Method  f"r  Reed  Organs. 


Iho  must  popular  Inttruccion  book  for  the  orgtn  and 
entirely  distinct  from  anv  previous  work  by  tne  same 
author  No  learner  can  afford  to  be  without  thii  book. 
It  contains  all  that  is  needed  to  make  a  most  competent 
player.   Price,  $2  50 

Ein«»rsnn's  New  Method  for  R«»ed  Organs. 


Easy  and  prugreusivu  lessons,  scales  and  Btudies,  wiib 
a  fine  collf  ction  of  organ  music.    Price,  $2.50. 

Mndprn  School  for  the  Organ. 

By  Zundol.  In  tluei  parts.  Part  1.  Eiimeutary  Con- 
stiuction;  part  2,  Pedal  Playing;  part  3,  Combination  of 
Stops.  This  "  School "  bas  become  a  standard  work 
throughout  the  country.  Prioe,  $1.50  per  part;  com- 
plete in  one  volume,  $3.00. 

Organ  at  Home. 

A  popular  coliecti^  n  of  200  pieced.  Price,  boards, 
$2.00;  cloth,  $2  50;  cloth,  gilt,  $3  00. 

Parlor  Organ  Galaxy.   Vol.  1. 

ByW.  F  SUUDS.  A  fine  collection  (vocal  and  instru- 
mental) for  t'  e  reed  organ,  coming  within  the  ability  of 
youn);  performers.  Price,  paper,  60  cents;  boards,  75  cte. 

Parlor  Organ  Galaxw.   Vol.  2. 

By  W.  F.  SUOi'S.    In  i-RESs.    Pri-e  same  as  Vol.  1. 

Whitney's  Organ  Album 

Compllea    by   9.  U.    WHl'l'Ni!.Y,  Orginigt, 
Charch  ot  the  Advent,  BoRton. 

A  new  collection  for  pipe  organ.  For  teachers  and  for 
organists  generally;  carefully  edited  with  registration 
and  pedaling.  Every  piece  in  the  book  can  be  played  on 
a  second  or  ttird  manual  organ.  Price,  boards,  $2  00; 
cloth,  $2  50. 

Practical  Organist. 

By  Albert  U.  EmericK.  Selections  from  the  great 
masters,  arranged  adapted,  and  edited  with  pedaling, 
fingering,  and  metronoioe  indications.  High-grade  mu- 
sic, but  not  difflcu  t    Price,  $2.00;  cloth,  $2.50. 

Bellak's  Method  for  the  Organ. 

Paper,  75  centa;  boards,  $1.   Also  an  edition  10  German. 

Winner's  Eureka  Method. 

The  latest  instruction  book.    Paper,  75  ctj.;  boards,  $1. 

The  Art  of  Organ  Playing 

In  five  parts,  by  Eugene  Tha  er.    Part  1,  Manua 
Studite,  $1.60;  Part  2,  Pedal  Studi  s,  $2.00;  Part  3,  Regis* 
istia  ion,  «1  60;  Part  4,  Church  Playing,  $2  00;  P*rt  5, 
CjDcert  Playing,  $2.60;  tive  parts  complete,  cloth,  $S.00 

OLIVER  DITSON  OOMPANY. 

453-463  Washington  Street,  Boston. 


ALAMEDA  STEEL  WIND  HILL. 


10, 12  and  14  ft 

Cheaper  than  aiy 
First-Class  Mill  iiu 
the  market. 

Every  One 
Guaranteed. 

No  bearings,  no 
springs,  no  wheels 
to  get  out  of  order. 
The  8im|.lest  mill  In 
the  world. 

Agents  Wanted 


TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO,.  San  Francisco  or  Fresno 


CALIFORNIA  STANDARD  FRUIT  DRIER 


Is'  one  of  the  most  complete  inventions  for  drying 
Raisins  and  Prnnes  by  steam  in  24  hours— oiher 
trui's  less  time.  No  sulphur  or  potash  used.  Ret  .ins 
all  syrup,  juice  and  fiavor  In  original  purity.  Capacity, 
dries  from  75  lbs  green  fruit  to  20  tons.  Send  for  circu- 
lars. CAL.IPURNI4  FRUIT  BVAPOKATINO 
&  U'f  G  CO.,  317^  S.  Sp'lng  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Oal. 


rrti«kirai4.  ssRDUBiinnriainuviiaicOk.ciiiciflS 


BROWNE'S 


-PATENT- 


SQUIRREL 
EXTERMINATOR. 


This  Is  an  apparatus  for  burning 
straw  and  sulphur,  and  also  forces 
the  fumes  down  their  holes,  which 
never  falls  to  kill.  I  will  give  $100 
In  case  the  exterminator  does  not  kill 
(If  properly  appliedl  every  ground 
squirrel  that  Its  deathly  fumes 
comes  In  oontact  with.  Thousands 
are  In  use.  Price  $8.00.  Send  for 
cireulars  to 

F.  E.  BROWNE, 

814      816  80.  Bprlns  St, 
hom  AiurslM,  0ml 
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SAN  JOSE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

MANUPACTUKBBS  OF 

San  Jose  Orchard  and  Vineyard  Cultivator 

AND 

San  Jose  Orchard  and  Vineyard  Trucks. 


WOOD  NEOK  TRUCK. 


GOOSE-NECK  TRUCK    WITH  FRUIT  RACK. 


WRITE   FOB   OIRCnLiABS  AND  PBICB3. 


SAN  JOSE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS.  SAN  JOSE.  CAL. 


COX'S  SEED  CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE. 


It  eoDUins  description  knd  price  of  Oraag,  Clover  uid  Field  SEEDS,  Australian  Tree  and  Shnib 
8EEUS.  Native  California  Tree,  Shrub  and  Flower  SEEDS  (the  largest  assortment  of  Vegetable  and 
Flower  BEEU8,  offered  in  the  United  States),  new  varieties  of  Forage  Plants,  Gra!!ses  and  Clovers 
especially  recommeniJed  for  the  Pacific  Coast.  Holland,  Japan  and  California  Bulbs.  Large  assortment 
of  Palm  8EKD8,  new  and  rare  Plants,  new  Fruit.  Our  stock  of  Fruit  Trees  consists  of  the  best  varieties 
of  Prune,  Plum,  Apricot,  Apple,  Peach,  Cherry,  Olive,  Fig  and  Nut  Trees,  Qrape  Vines  and  Small  Fruits. 

 ADDRESS  

COX  SEED  AND  PLANT  CO., 


Successors  to  THOMAS  A.  COX  &  CO., 

S  :E3  £3  33  S  m  3E3  IN", 


411 ,  413  &  415  Sansome  St., 


San  Francisco ,  Oal. 


By  Reducing  the  Interest  of  the  Debt 
The  Nation  Maiies  a  Saying. 

By  using  CABBOLINEUM  AVENARIUS 


lOOO's  of  Dollars  will  be  Saved. 


F  ABMEBS.OrchardlatB,  Wlne-Oro  were,  Hop-Orowers,  Oblc&en-Banohers,  let  us  tell  yon: 

Save  money  and  work  by  pa'ntlng  your  Fences,  Bams,  Stables,  Troughs,  Stakes,  Poles  and  all  wood  ezpoied 
to  moisture  or  climatic  influences  witn  the  celebrated  Carbollneum. 

IT  13  EXCELLENT.    IT  IS  CHEAP.    It  pralongs  the  life  of  wood  at  least  100%. 

It  Is  at  loggerheads  with  Insects,  Chicken  Lice  and  Vermin.   They  don't  like  Carbollneum;  they  keep  away. 
It  Is  an  enemy  to  Kats  and  mice;  they  lose  their  appetite  for  wood  treated  with  Carbollneum, 
It  disinfects  Barns  and  Stables  and  destroys  Microbes. 

It  prevents  Shingles  coated  with  Carbollneum  (rom  rotting,  warping  or  cracking. 

It  makes  Hope  nice  and  pliable.  It  beats  tar  loatlng. 

It  contains  no  acids  or  Injurious  or  poisonous  ingredients. 

It  Is  THE  BEST  WOOD  PRESERVER  IN  THE  WORLD.  We  state  faoti  and  have  testimonials  genuine  and 
Indisputable. 

  BEND  ORDERS  TO   

CARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  00. 

MUZCEE  &  CO..  Pacific  Coast  Agents.  319  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


HILL'S  IMPROVED 

Lightning  Baler. 

Capacity,  41  Tons  per  Day. 


AWARDED  FIRST    PREMIUM    BY  THE   CALIFORNIA  STATE  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY  FOR  1890  AND  1891. 


No  tramplns.  No  forking  fi'om  the  Stack.  No  cattlntr  of  Stactca  Necessary.  Toa 
oan  Bit  at  a  hundred-foot  stack  and  bale  It  without  a  move.  It  makes  the  best  bale  In 
the  market.  Tou  can  put  10  tons  In  a  car.  The  forking  from  the  stack  Is  all  done  by  the 
horses.  The  baler  can  turn  out  more  bay  la  less  time  and  In  better  style  than  any  other 
press. 

 MANUFACTITRED  BY   

Pacific  Wheel  and  Carriage  Works, 

=^=  J.  F,  HILL,  Proprietor,  ^=^= 
Office  and  Factories,  Nos.  1301  to  1323  J  St.,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 

8KNO   FOB  OIRCUT.ARS. 


BI^IO-O-S    G./5Ll^I^lA.a-E  CO., 

We  are  now  positively  closing  out  regardless  of  cost  our  entire  stock  of  First  Class 

Extension  Top  Carriages.    Surreys,  Phaetons  and 

Buggies. 

TO  OXjOSU  XS^  BTTeTTNT-EJJSJS, 

220  and '222  MISSION  ST.,  •  •  »aN  FRANOISOO. 


1^1  i=?  o  isr /jj^ 


ALL  SIZES,  FOR  GAS,  STEAM  AND  WATER. 

 WE  M ANaFACTURE  

SHEET  IRON  AND  STEEL  PIPE, 


AI.I,  SIZES 


For  Water  Supply,  Mining,  Irrigating  Purposes,  Stock 
Ranches,  Etc. 

]|fad«  in  I.ength8  Desired  from  16  to  80  feet. 


The  Cut  shows  a  Section  of  Three  Joints 

DOUBLE  RIVETED  SHEET  IRON  PIPE. 

In  the  manufacture  of  this  Pipe,  we  use  only  a  high  grade  o  annealed 
Charcoal  Iron  of  great  tensile  strength. 

The  weight  or  tblcV  nees  of  metal  used.  Is  graded  according  to  service 
required,  and  pressure  to  which  the  Pipe  will  be  subjected. 


FOR  AI-I-  UNDEKGKOTTND  PURPOSES,  we  Immerse  the  Pipe 
In  a  bath  containing  a  special  mixtuie  of  A8PFIAL.TUM:,  PITCH  and 
PETROLEUM,  at  a  Temperatare  of  300'  Farenhelt.    It  thus 

receives  a  thorough  coating,  both  inside  and  outside,  rendering  It  imperriooa 
to  the  alkalies  of  the  earth,  rust,  etc,  and  is  practically  indestructible. 


Black,  Painted  and^OaWanlzed,  for^Roof  and  Sldes'of 

HAY  BARNS.  DRY  HOUSES, ISTABLES,  ETO. 


W.W.MONTAGUE&CO. 

SAN  F&ANCISCO-SAN  JOSE-LOS  ANGELES. 


PI  nVED  Garden,  Tree,  Field  and  Crass  Seeds, 

UUUfflbll  SEED  GRAINS-ONION  SETS-PLANET  JR.  GARDEN  TOOLS. 


MILLET 


TRUMBULL,  STREAN  &  ALLEN  SEED  CO., 

TIUnTUV  1426-1428  St.  Louis  Avemie,        KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  DIIICISDACC 

I  IIHU  I  n  I  ^r^end  for  Our  lUustrated  Catalogue— FR£E..j^  DLUC  V^RdO 
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The  Secretary's  Column. 

state  Grange  Finances. 

[By  A.  T.  Dkwby,  Secretary  State  Orange  of  California.) 

Owing  to  the  special  canvass  of  State  Grange 
Lecturers,  incurring  considerable  traveling  expense, 
it  is  natural  that  interest  should  be  felt  as  to  the 
State  of  our  Grange  finances.  We  are  happy  to 
show  there  is  a  healthy  balance  in  the  treasury. 
There  was  on  band  on  Jan.  ist,  in  the  general  fund, 
$560.87,  in  the  lecture  fund  $2059.78,  making  a  to- 
tal of  $2620.65.  On  the  ist  of  June  there  was  on 
hand  in  the  general  fund  $597. 89,  in  the  lecture  fund 
$1810.08,  making  a  total  of  $2407.97.  This  shows 
a  decrease  of  $212.68,  only  created  by  the  extensive 
canvass  which  has  been  made  during  the  past  five 
months.  It  should  be  remembered  that  only  five 
(instead  of  ten)  cents  per  capita  per  quarter  is  at 
present  received  in  the  lecture  fund. 

Now  that  ?ood  seed  has  been  sown  throughout 
our  Grange  field  we  hope  local  workers  will  be  found 
to  make  a  farm  to  farm  canvass  and  organize  at 
least  a  dozen  new  Granges  before  our  annual  gath- 
ering at  San  Jose.  Very  liberal  compensation  is  of- 
fered by  the  State  Grange  for  those  who  succeed  in 
organizing  new  or  reviving  dormant  Granges.  Full 
information  and  proper  blanks  will  be  furnished  on 
application  to  the  Secretary. 

Let  Us  Hear  from  All.  —  The  following 
Granges  have  failed  to  send  in  a  quarterly  report  to 
March  31st:  Nos.  15,  100,  147,  172,  203,  242.  245 
and  289.  It  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  Order  at 
large  as  well  as  for  every  Grange  that  each  shall 
make  its  quarterly  report  prompt  and  in  full.  We 
hope  that  all  Patrons  will  use  their  best  efforts  to 
thus  forward  the  work. 

Children's  Day. — How  many  Granges  gave 
heed  to  the  proclamation  of  the  Master  of  the  Na- 
tional Grange  for  holding  children's  meeting  on 
Saturday,  June  4th.  We  should  like  to  hear  from 
all  that  celebrated,  giving  brief  hints  of  the  best 
features  for  miking  the  day  pleasant  to  old  and 
young  and  for  advancement  of  the  Order.  To 
those  Granges  which  did  not  celebrate  we  would 
say  by  all  means  set  apart  a  day  for  the  special  en- 
joyment of  the  children. 

Fourth  of  July  Picnics.— Many  Granges  have 
had  no  picnic  this  season.  Why  not  hold  a  gathering  of 
Patrons  and  neighbors  interested  in  having  a  good, 
time  July  4th,  inspiring  patriotism  and  the  true  pro- 
gressive American  spirit.  Some  of  the  best  celebra- 
tions have  been  thus  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Grange.    Let  each  Grange  take  this  subject  up. 

Hold  Meetings. — It  has  been  the  custom  of 
some  Granges  to  discontinue  all  meetings  during 
the  hot  and  busy  season  of  the  year.  Let  us  con- 
sider if  this  custom  has  not  become  too  sweeping  in 
its  application.  Cannot  every  Grange  hold  at  least 
e.  short  session  once  a  month  to  advantage?  It  is 
only  four  months  before  the  State  Grange  meets. 
Sje  if  there  is  not  some  good  Grange  work  that  can 
be  sandwiched  in  with  home  and  field  work  in  the 
meantime.  Make  the  effort  and  you  may  find  it  an 
easier  matter  to  hold  more  meetings  than  heretofore, 
during  the  busy  season,  and  reap  good  results  from 
the  same. 

National  Grange. — The  "Granite  State"  has 
secured  the  next  annual  session  of  the  National 
Grange,  and  the  chiefs  will  gather  in  council  next 
November  at  Concord,  N.  H. 

Try  for  Them, — There  is  talk  of  organizing  new 
Granges  at  Fresno,  Livermore,  San  Diego,  and  at 
least  half  a  dozen  other  places  in  the  State.  Would 
it  not  be  well  for  local  Granges  to  appoint  commit- 
tees to  organize  and  revive  Granges  in  contiguous 
territory;  also  to  furnish,  by  subscription  or  from  the 
treasury  of  the  Grange,  sufficient  funds  to  pay  ex- 
penses while  efforts  are  being  made  by  Patrons  to 
secure  the  charter  list  of  new  Granges;  in  case  of 
success  the  money  to  be  refunded  from  premiums 
ultimately  paid  by  the  State  and  National  Granges? 

Sacramento  Grange.— The  "  Special  Canvass 
Meeting  "  of  this  Grange  took  place  May  21st.  An 


open  session  with  good  attendance  and  much 
earnestness  and  enthusiasm  prevailed.  Hon. 
Thomas  McConnell  led  the  speaking,  followed  by 
Past  Masters  I.  C.  Steele  and  J.  V.  Webster,  Judge 
J.  H.  McKune,  Hon.  H.  M.  Larue,  Bros.  W.  A. 
Jenkins  and  others.  Good  music  helped  out  the 
excellent  program. 

National  Grange  Digest. — A  new  edition  has 
been  received  and  will  be  mailed  for  35  cents,  to  any 
person  desiring  it,  by  the  S.  G.  Secretary.  It  is  the 
only  revision  made  since  1890. 

Resolutions  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Albert  Woods, 
a  long  esteemed  and  honored  member  of  the  State 
Grange,  were  recently  passed  by  Tulare  Grange. 

California  Patrons  extend  hearty  congratula- 
tions to  Washington  State  Grange  upon  fourth  an- 
nual session  opened  at  Vancouver,  J  une  7th. 

Master  E.  W.  Davis,  assisted  by  P.  M's. 
Martin  and  Purvine  of  Two  Rock,  installed  the 
officers  of  Petaluma  Grange  last  Saturday,  the  meet- 
ing being  a  full  and  interesting  one. 

Temescal  Grange. — Saturday  last  Bro.  Stevens 
gave  an  interesting  sketch  of  his  recent  visit  to  the 
home  of  Mrs.  C.  E.  Kinney,  Dutch  Flat.  He  and 
Mrs.  Stevens  enjoyed  the  recent  visit  of  the  National 
Editorial  Association  to  the  mines  of  that  section. 
Among  other  amusing  happenings,  Bro.  Stevens 
mentioned  that  he  ventured  to  say  to  one  of  the  old 
miners  panning  out,  that  there  was  no  gold  in  his 
pan.  "  Just  you  keep  still, "  replied  the  miner,  "and 
these  here  editors  will  never  know  the  difference. " 
Master  Roxie  Dennis  reports  Eden  Grange  moving 
along  O.  K.,  with  the  hope  that  some  early  efforts 
will  revive  Livermore  Grange. 

Correspondence,  announcements  of  meetings, 
and  information  of  Grange  transactions  and  news 
in  brief  is  solicited  for  publication  in  this  depart- 
ment. 

Worthy  Master  Davis  has  bis  hands  full  of 
Grange  and  other  business,  all  of  which  he  is  trans- 
acting with  good  zeal  and  promptness. 

Yuba  City  Grange.  —  George  Obleyer,  Sr., 
called  in  on  Tuesday  and  reports  that  a  class  of  ten 
received  the  third  and  fourth  degrees  on  Saturday 
last.  From  six  to  eight  applicants  are  also  on  the 
way  to  the  Master's  desk.  This  Grange  has  lately 
obtained  from  this  ofl^ice  145  badges,  the  handsom- 
est, we  believe,  ever  produced  in  California.  Cer- 
tainly Yuba  City  is  prospering  nobly. 

the  lecturer's  circular. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  National  Grange  the 
following  regulation  was  adopted  and  made  a  part 
of  section  IV,  paragraph  57,  page  64,  of  the  Digest: 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Lecturer  of  subordinate 
Granges  to  report  to  the  Lecturer  of  the  SMe  Grange  at 
the  eird  of  the  March  and  September  quarters,  tivme  a 
report  of  the  literary  work  within  their  Orange,  the 
State  Lecturer  to  summaiize  the  sime  and  n  ake  semi- 
annual report  to  the  Lecturer  of  the  National  Orange. 

We  met  State  Lecturer  Huffman  at  Stockton  last 
week.  Among  other  efforts  put  forth  lately,  he 
mentioned  the  sending  of  circulars  to  each  subor- 
dinate Grange,  a  copy  of  which  we  have  not  re- 
ceived. We  understand,  however,  with  other  good 
suggestions,  it  urged  the  carrying  out  of  National 
Lecturer  Whitehead's  proposition,  viz.: 
the  plan. 

I  have  arranged  the  following  plan  for  uniform 
and  systematic  distribution  and  circulation  of  the 
best  essays  and  papers  read  in  our  Order  to  be  used 
by  Lecturers  in  their  "Lecturer's  Hour,"  which 
ought  never  to  be  omitted  from  the  exercises  of  any 
Grange,  and  which  every  Lecturer  will  provide  for 
if  the  obligation  and  instructions  given  at  installa- 
tion are  lived  up  to. 

We  will  suppose  there  are  100  subordinate 
Granges  in  a  State.  In  compliance  with  the  rule  of 
the  National  Grange  each  Lecturer  twice  a  year  re- 
ports to  the  Lecturer  of  the  State  Grange  and  for- 
wards an  average  of  five  of  the  best  essays  or  papers 
read  in  the  Grange.  This  places  in  the  hands  of  the 
Lecturer  of  the  State  Grange  500  essays  or  papers. 
He  selects  one  out  of  ten  (50  in  all)  and  forwards 
them  to  the  Lecturer  of  the  National  Grange.  With 


30  States  complying,  this  gives  the  Lecturer  of  the 
National  Grange  1500  of  the  best. 

The  Lecturer  of  the  National  Grange  then  has 
printed  slips  with  names  of  all  the  States  and  the 
name ;  of  the  Lecturer  of  each  State  Grange,  with 
postoffice  address  printed  with  his  State.  One  of 
these  slips  is  attached  to  each  package  of  50  essays, 
and  one  of  them  (package)  is  sent  on  its  way  to  the 
Lecturer  of  each  State  Grange.  This  slip  is  also 
checked,  so  that  this  State  Lecturer  will  know  to 
which  State  Lecturer  he  is  to  send  them,  after  their 
use  in  Ais  own  State,  and  so  they  will  be  passed 
along  the  line.  For  instance,  a  package  of  50  goes 
to  Alabama's  State  Lecturer;  after  using  he  sends 
to  California's  State  Lecturer  (by  mail);  California 
to  Colorado;  Colorado  to  Connecticut,  and  so  on, 
alphabetically,  to  the  end  of  our  grand  national 
chain  of  States. 

When  the  State  Grange  Lecturer  receives  this 
package  and  "National  Slip"  in  his  office,  he  at- 
taches to  each  essay  a  "State  Slip,"  containing  the 
names  of  the  Lecturers  of  each  subordinate  Grange 
in  his  State  (or,  if  thought  best,  only  of  Pomona 
Granges),  (or,  if  a  large  Slate,  he  can  have  four  or 
five  divisions,  with  package  going  the  rounds  in 
each),  and  the  State  Lecturer  also  uses  such  num- 
ber of  the  original  papers  he  started  with  (500)  in 
addition  to  the  National  Grange  package,  and  sends 
all  on  their  journey  around  his  State. 

Each  Lecturer,  of  course,  undprstanding  that 
after  an  essay  has  been  u^ed  in  his  Grange,  that  it 
must  be  at  once  mailed  to  the  next  address  on  the 
slip  attached,  his  own  being  checked  off,  and,  final- 
ly back  to  the  Lecturer  of  the  State  Grange,  who 
will,  when  those  forming  his  National  package 
have  all  returned,  as  before  said,  start  them  on  their 
way  to  the  Lecturer  of  the  next  State  Grange  found 
on  the  "  National  Slip." 

Now,  just  as  soon  as  I  have  received  from  the 
Lecturers  of  ^ve  State  Granges  enough  essays  or 
papers  to  make  "  a  trial  trip."  I  will  start  them  on 
their  way  in  those  five  States,  and  as  fast  as  other 
States  cooperate  in  the  work,  tbev  will  be  incluried 
also.  We  can  if  we  will.  The  way  to  cooperate 
is  to  cooperate. 

As  in  other  pursuits  and  professions,  many  of  the 
best  writers  of  our  country  to-day  had  their  early 
training  upon  the  farm,  and  received  their  first  in- 
spiration direct  from  nature.  Our  Order,  with  its 
beautiful  ritualism  of  field  and  forest,  its  lessons  of 
the  springing  grass  and  running  brooks,  "bud  and 
bloom,  sweet  perfume,"  is  leading  thousands  to 
higher  aims  and  broader  and  better  views  of  life.  A 
noted  divine  once  said: 

"Every  book  which  interprets  the  secret  lore  of 
fields  and  gardens;  every  essay  that  brings  man 
nearer  to  the  understanding  of  the  mysteries  which 
every  tree  whispers,  every  brook  murmurs,  every 
weed  even  hints,  is  a  contribution  to  the  wealth  and 
haopiness  of  our  kind." 

Let  us  improve  the  opportunities  the  Grange 
offers  in  this  direction. 

The  above  is  followed  by  a  series  of  questions  to 
be  answered  by  Subordinate  Grange  Lecturers, 
which  we  believe  have  already  been  submitted  by 
our  State  Lecturer  to  each  Grange. 

OREGON  state  GRANGE. 

I  am  glad  to  receive,  from  its  faithful  Secretary, 
the  following  favorable  news  from  the  annual  ses- 
sion of  Oregon  S.  G.,  held  at  Albany  last  week. 
Master  Boise  and  Lecturer  Hayes  are  both  experi- 
enced and  effective  men  in  the  positions  they  have 
been  again  called  on  to  fill: 

Turner,  Or.,  June  4th, 

Bro.  D.  —You  will  pardon  me  for  not  responding 
soones  to  your  kind  fraternal  telegram  of  greeting 
to  Oregon  State  Grange.  The  session  was  a  very 
biisy  one.  We  had  the  largest  attendance,  most 
enthusiasm,  most  harmonious,  pleasant  and  profit- 
able session  that  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  attend- 
ing. Bro.  and  Sister  Heald  and  Bro.  and  Sister 
Newton,  all  of  Santa  Rosa  Grange,  were  present 
from  the  Golden  State,  and  they  appeared  like  our 
own  folks,  since  Sister  Heald  is  a  sister  of  our  la- 
mented Bro.  and  Past  Master  Wm.  Cyrus.  The 
Grange  of  Oregon  has  held  its  own  remarkably  well 
biith  numerically  and  financially  during  the  past 


year,  notwithstanding  the  rush  to  organize  other 
farmers'  organizitions  within  our  borders.  You 
have  learned  ere  this  that  Bro.  R.  P.  Boise  is  aeain 
at  the  bead  and  Bro.  Hayes  in  the  Lecturers'  chair; 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  reelected  almost  unani- 
mously. It  is  pleasing  to  us  to  realize  thit  our 
humble  efforts  to  serve  the  Order  are  appreciated  by 
the  Patrons  of  Oregon.  We  increase  the  pay  of 
Deputies,  and  now  with  what  they  get  from  N.  G., 
they  will  receive  $io  for  each  new  Grange  instituted 
and  $5  for  reorganizing  old  ones.  Five  hundred 
dollars  is  appropriated  to  keep  the  Lecturer  in  the 
field  as  much  as  possible.  We  are  now  mapping 
out  our  work  for  a  vigorous  campaign.    We  were 

very  much  disappointed  not  to  have  Bro.  Davis,  M. 
of  Cal.,  with  us. 

crop  prospects. 
The  prospects  for  fruit  are  not  flattering,  the  frost 
thinning  many  varieties.  Spring  crops  of  grain 
promise  well,  while  fall  wheat  will  be  less  than  aver- 
age, on  account  of  cold,  wet  weather  in  April  and 
May.  Fraternally, 

W.  M.  Hilleary. 


Protect  Your  Trees  from  Sunburn,  Boren, 
Babbits,  Etc.,  by  Using 

THE  PACIFIC  TREE 
PROTECTOR 

(Patent  applied  for) 
AT  A  CO-^T  or  FKOjU  1  OT. 
TO  S  CTS.  PER  TREB. 

I^.  is  the  only  Perfect  Trea  Protector, 
and  Is  being  used  by  many  of  the 
Largest  Growers  in  the  United  States, 
Water|>roof,  adjustable  and  convenlant. 
Saves  time  and  trouble  and  expanse. 

Write  for  samples  of  above;  also  tor 
samples  and  catalogue 

FAY'S  PATENT  MANILLO 
LEATHER  ROOFING, 

CEILING,  SIDING,  SHEATHING  AND  CARPETING. 
Easy  to  apply— ]u<t  the  thing  tor  Hou°e8,  Barns,  lea 
Houses  and  Outbuildings — Durable  and  Cheap. 

PACIFIC  ROLL  PAPER  CO., 

PACIFIC  COAST  AGENTS, 
80  »nd  89  First  Street,  San  Franolsoe,  Osl. 


The  Excelsior  Frnit  Tree  Protector 


Uamifactured  by 

BONESTELL&CO. 

Wholesale 
Paper  Dealers, 

401403  Saisome  St., 

San  Framomoo. 
Send  for  Samples. 


THE 


WHITE  IS  KING 

OF  ALL 

Sewing  MacMnes. 

Simple  in  Construction,  Light 
Running,  Most  Durable  and  Com- 
plete. 

Visitors  always  welcome. 

WHITE  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 

943  &  945  MARKET  ST..  8.  F. 


DO  YOU  NEED  A  BUGGY  ?-$75S 


PHAETON  P  $100*s??J" 


SURREY?^  ^ 


No.  600.   Price  $65. 


SPRING  WAGON  ?  $80 
CART  OR  HARNESS? 


Write  to  or  call  upon  us.  We  will  quote  you  prices  that  will  make  you  buy,  whether  you  want  to  or  not.  We  defy  any  and  all 
Carriage  Dealers  of  this  Coast  to  sell  Vehicles  of  the  same  QUALITY  as  ours  for  the  same  money. 

CALIFORNIA  WAGON  &  CARRIAGE  CO., 


36i   FREMONT  STREET, 


SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Store  Your  Grain  Where  Your  Best  Interests  Will  Always 

Be  Consulted. 


GRANGERS'  WAREHOUSE, 


CAPACITY  OF  WAREHOUSE, 


50,000  TONS. 


Grain  Received  on  Storage,  for  Shipment  and  for  Sale  on  Consignment. 


We  Solicit  Your  STORAGE  for  the  COMING  SEASON,  Being  Confident  that 

the  Result  wiil  be  More  Than  Satisfactory. 

For  Particulars  and  Rates,  address  all  communications  to  our  San  Francisco  office  and  they  will  be  promptly  attended  to.  Parties 
desiring  Storage  will  please  apply  early. 

GRANGERS'    BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION, 

■f  ■  ■  ■ 


-THE- 


PorteonsImproYed  Scraper 

P»UnUd  April  3,  1883.    Patented  April  17, 1883. 


Mannfactored  by  G.  LISSENDEN. 

Tb«  attODtioD  of  the  public  is  called  to  this  Scraper 
and  the  many  varietlei  of  work  of  which  It  is  capable, 
neb  as  Ktilroad  Work,  Irrigation  Ditches,  Levee  Build- 
ing. LavellnK  Land,  Road  Uaklog,  etc. 

This  implament  will  lake  up  >nd  carry  Its  load  to  any 
desired  distance.  It  will  dittrlbute  the  dirt  evenly  or 
deposit  its  load  in  bulk  ax  dtslred.  It  will  do  the  work 
of  Scraper,  Orader,  and  Carrier.  Thousands  of  these 
Berapors  are  In  use  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

gr  This  Scraper  Is  all  steel— the  only  one  manufae* 
tured  In  the  State. 

Price, all  Steel,  four-horse, 1 40 1  Steel  two-horse,$81. 
Addren  ail  orders  to  O.  LiaSKNDKM,  StooktoD, 
OmlUtmim. 


''Baby"  Cream  Separator 

FOR  HAND  POWER 

A  Grand  Machine  for  Small  Dairies. 

Tnrni  Easy,  Simple,  Practical  for  All  who  Milk. 


Win  extract  all  the  Crenm  from  300  pounds  of  Sweet  Milk  per  hour. 
Dairying  no  longer  an  uncertain  drudgery,  but  PROFITABLE  AND  EAST. 
The  Baby  De  Laval  is  as  perfect  throughout  as  our  Large  Power  Separators 
and  prov's  a  source  of  great  profit  to  purchasers. 
Send  (or  further  information. 

G.  G.  WICKSON  &  CO.,  3  &  5  Front  St.,  San  Francisco. 

846  N.  Main  St..  liOa  ADgelea.   141  Front  St.,  Portland. 


Shredded  and  Desiccated  Used  by  Everybody. 

Unsurpassed  for  Pies,  Oakes  and  Puddings. 
HO  FARMER  SHOULD  BE  WITHOUT  IT. 

Haiiufacturkd  Bt 

L  G.  8RES0V1CH  &  CO.,  505  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


PLOWS 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON  sAcm 


TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  OO., 

8AM  FBANOISOO. 


560 
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THIS  COMPI^ETE   KIT   OF  TOOLS 

Bend  for  No.  16  Dlustrated  Catalogue. 

TBDHAK,  HOOKER  i  CO.,  Sm  FrMClsco. 


BECK  FRUIT  EVAPORATOR 

This  unequaled  apparatus  la  oonstmcted  on  •  new  and 
novel  principle,  by  which  its  capacity  for  rapid  and  udi- 
iorm  evaporation  of  (rutt  is  attained  to  a  degree  that  is 
wonderfiil.  It  creates  a  rapid  and  continuous  current  of 
hot  air  and  distributes  it  equally  and  uniformly  over 
every  portion  of  tlie  Irnit  surface,  carries  off  every  par- 
ticle of  moisture  as  fast  as  extracted  and  leaves  the  fruit 
bright  and  clear  and  of  excellent  flavor. 

&Dd  for  circulars.  Address 

T.  &  W.  A.  BECK, 

WatBonvlIle. 


The  Best  Article  is  the  Cheapest. 

BUHACH 

IS  THE 

Best,  Purest  and  Most  Effective 
Insect  Powder  on  the  Market. 

BY  ITS  INTELLIGENT  USE 
hotels,  restaurants,  saloons, 
stores  and  offices  may  be  kept  free 
from  all  troublesome  insects.  It  is 
now  regarded  as  a  necessity  in  most 
of  the  principal  hotels  in  the  United 
States,  and  wherever  it  has  been  in- 
troduced it  has  given  complete  sat- 
isfaction. Owing  to  an  increased 
production  of  Pyrethrum  flowers, 
from  which  this  valuable  article  is 
made,  and  their  improved  facilities 
for  reducing  them  to  powder,  the  manufacturers  have 
this  season  made  a  material  reduction  in  their  prices. 
Send  your  orders  to  the 

liM  Mmi  ani  Uaniifaclurin;  Co., 

STOCKTON.  CAL. 


ERTEL  S  VICTOR         MAY  PRE:S':3 

.Shipped  A wvwHEPc  roorf  caTr,      \ Pu^?CMAStRTO  keep  0^! 

(^EO.ER  TE  L  &  ,C  O .  a  uTn  Cvf^i. 


MAV  PRESS 

DOING  MOSTANC  9ESTW0SK 


BEST   TREE  WASH. 

"Oreenbank"  98  degrees  POWDERED  OACSTIO 
SODA  (teste  99  1-10  per  cent)  recommended  by  the 
highest  authorities  in  the  State.  Also  Common  Caustic 
Soda  and  Potash,  etc.,  for  sale  by 

T.  W.  JA0K80N  Al  OO., 
Manufacturers'  Agents, 
104  Harkat,  St.  and  8  California  Rt..  H.  F. 


ORANGE 

CULTURE 


A  Praotical  Treatise  by  T.  A.  Qarey 
giving  the  results  of  long  experi- 
ence In  Southern  California.  196 
pages,  cloth  bound.  Bent  |>Oitpald 
at  reduoed  price  of  71  ot*.  per  eopv 
OEtrsr  FOB.  00  , no  liarket,l.r 


No  story  need  be  told  ot  the  Cyclone  or  of  the  number  that  have  been  sold.  They  can  be  teen  working  In 
every  inhabited  part  o(  the  Pacific  Slope  whilst  hundreds  are  exported  every  year. 

The  Cyclone  mill  is  not  an  experiment,  but  acknowledged  by  all  who  have  used  It  to  be  the  most  powerful  and 
durable  mill  on  the  market. 

It  is  simple  in  construction,  has  no  cogs  or  complicated  gearing  to  get  out  of  order.  Haa  only  three  principal 
bearings,  heavily  babbited  boxes  and  self  oiling  apartments. 

The  wheel  and  vane  ot  the  Cyclone  (which  are  the  most  durable  parts  ot  any  solid  wheel  mill)  are  made  strong 
and  ot  well  seasoned  wood  finished  with  the  best  lead  and  oil  which  neither  blister  in  the  sun  nor  is  consumed  by  rust 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  to 

Pacific  Manufacturing  Company, 

575  MISSION  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Manufacturers  and  Jobbers  of  Windmills,  Pumps,  Tanks,  TUBULAR 
WELL  TOOLS.  Pipe,  Pittinsrs,  Etc..  Etc- 


GENI  STEEL  WIND  MILL 

WITH  GRAPHITE  BOXES. 

NEVER  REQUIRES  OILING  OR  CLIMBING  OF  TOWERS. 

Guaranteed  more  Durable  withniit  oil  than  other 
mills  that  nre  oiled. 
Practically  these  mills  require  no  attention.  Truly  a  Oem  and 
worth  its  weight  in  gold.  It  combines  hrtiuty,  strength, 
durability  and  simplicity.  Governs  itself  perfectly,  is  easily 
erected  and  is  sold  on  its  merits.  In  fact  it  is  the  best  mill  on  earth. 
They  are  geared  back  three  to  one  — the  wheel  making  three  rev- 
olutions to  one  stroke  of  pump— making  them  run  in  the  lightest 
wind  or  breeze.  The  mill  is  made  entirely  of  Steel  and  Cast  Iron. 
Each  one  of  our  Gem  Wind  Mills  is  warranted.  If  not  satisfac- 
tory, freight  will  be  paid  both  ways  and  money  refunded. 

SEND  FOR  catalogue-Mailed  Free. 

We  also  carry 

Pumps  of  all  kinds,  Tanks,  Pipe,  Fittings,  Hose,  etc. 

WOODIN  8l  LITTLE, 

312  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


P&B 


PROOF! 


P  &  B  Fruit  Drying  Paper. 

ia- SAMPLES  Ain>  CIRCULARS  FREE.*^ 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO. 


116  BATTERY  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


S.  W.  Corner  Kearny  and  Montgomery  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 


Vree  Oonob  to  and  From  tbe  HoQBe. 


J.  W.  BKOKBR.  Proprietor. 
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RRFFR'^  ^  UNIVERSAL  WEEDER  &  CULTIVATOR 

t3  Ilk  mm  wM         ^^^^^^ndoried  and  nied  by  tbe  beat  Farmer!  thronghoat  the  country. 


Btnd  for  , 
CiRCUUI 
and 

PriceList 


'  Tbe  Weeder  haa  oome  to  stay ; 
OO  doubt  ftboul  that." 

T.  B.  TERRY. 
"  1  oaD  not  lee  bow  aoy  progress- 
ive farmer  can  do  without  one." 

J.  8.  WOODWARD. 


"  A  secoDd  year's  trial  conviucei 
me  more  thau  ever  of  Us  Talut." 

JOUN  GOUI/D. 
"  It  fully  supersedes  the  boe,  doing 
better  work  aud  teo  times  as  fast." 

W.  I.  CHAMRRRLAIN. 


'The  Weeder  keeps  the  land  olcao  and  mellow,  and  Is  just  what  I  have 
I  been  wanting  for  years.  "  WAl.DO  V.  BROWN. 
 Send  for  Illuntratsd  Pamphlet,  "  Thr  Growth  and 

CT7i;n7mB OF  Crops."  Knapp,  Burrell  A.  CO.,  General  Aocnts,  Portland,  Ore. 


DEWEY  &  OO.  {"".ffy'sSS'iY/^i '  }:PATENT  AGENTS. 


Comini^^iop  ^erchapt$. 


DtLTON  BROS., 

Commission  Mercttants 

 AMD  DIALBBS  IH  

CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON  PRODUCE, 

Qreen  and  Dried  Fmita, 
Grain,  Wool,  Hides,  Beans  and  Potatoes. 

Advances  made  od  OonalsnmeDta. 

808  ft  310  DaTis  St.,         San  Franoiioo 

(P.  O.  Box  1986.] 
JVConslfcnmenta  Solicited. 


ALLISON.GRAY&CO. 

601,  603,  605.  607  &  60Q  Front  St., 
And  800  WuhlngtOD  St,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

GrE3XrEn.ATi 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

GRBBN  and  DRIED  FRUITS, 

POUI.TBT,EOaS.OAHB;,GRAIN,PBODU0II 
AND  wool,. 


MOORE.  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL.  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

General  Commission  IMercliants, 

310  CaUfornla  St.,  S.  F. 
MemberB  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 


impersonal  attention  gfiven  to  galea  and  liberal  advance! 
made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  ot  interest. 


WETMORE  BROTHERS. 

Commission  MercliaDts. 

GREEN  AND  DRIED  FRUIT,  NUTS, 
PRODUCE,  POULTRY,  EGGS, 
HIDES,  PELTS,  ETC. 

CONSIGNMENTS  SOLICITED.    PROMPT  RETURNS. 
418,  416  Si  417  WasUnffton  St., 

(P.  0.  Box  2099.)  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


{UTABLUHHD  1861.] 

SE0R6E  MORROW  «  CO., 

HAY  and  GRAIN 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 
89  Olay  Street  and  as  Oommerclal  Street 

BAM  FBlHOIBOe,  OAIi, 

ar  BHIPPIHG  0BDEB8  A  SPKOl&LTT.'m 


EVELETH  ft  NASH, 

OOMMISSION  MBROHANTS 

And  Dealers  In  Fmtt,  Prodnoe,  Poaltry,  Game,  Eggi 
Hides,  Pelts,  Tallow,  etc.,  «2i  Front  St.,  and  SSI,  StS 
826  and  227  Washlnerton  St..  San  Francisco. 


GRANGERS'  BANK 

OF  CALIFORNIA, 
SAN    FBANOISOO,  OAL. 

Incorporated  April,  18T4. 


nil 

^^^^ 

AathorUed  Capital  $1,000,000 

Capital  paid  ap  and  Reserre  Fund  800,000 
Dividends  paid  to  Stockholder*.. .  780,000 

OFFICERS. 

A.  D.  LOGAN  President 

I.  C.  STEELE  Vice-President 

ALBERT  MONTPELUER  Cashier  and  Manager 

FRANK  Mcmullen  secretary 

General  Banking.  Deposits  received,  Gold  and  Silver. 
Bills  of  Exobang«  Doaght  and  sold.  Loans  On  wheat  and 
country  produce  a  specialty. 

Jannarv  1  1R(i2  <  HONTPKLLIKR.  Uanatrer. 

JAMES  H.  HAVEN.  THOMAS  E.  HAVEN, 

Notary  Publlo. 

HAVEN  &  HAVEN, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELORS  AT  LAW, 

No.  SSO  California  Street, 
Telephone  No.  1746.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 

Ull  la  I    I    O U r  r  ULOMinIng,  DItohlng.  Pump. 

■  ■  W~m    %lngtWlnd&Sieam  Mach'y.  Encyclopedia  2io. 

■  ■      "  ""The  American  Well  Works,  Aurora,  IIL 
tl-i3S.CANAi.ST.,CHICAGO,ILL.  I  - 

B».H  St««kt.  DALLAS.  TEXAS,  f  ♦**^ 
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Market  Review. 


aS^in  FRiUicisco,  Jane  8,  aS92. 
General  trade  the  past  week  was  more  active,  with 
a  marked  increase  in  the  volume  of  goods  sent  oat  on 
orders.'  Favorable  weather  for  maturing  crops,  and 
cool  weather  on  the  mountain  ranges,  causlag  snow 
to  melt  more  slowly,  are  the  prime  factors  in  produ- 
--  dDg  asuonger  feehng  of  connlencewlth  the  trade  in 
general.   With  retnrning  confidence  there  is  more  of 
a  disposition  shown  by  capitalists  to  place  idle  funds, 
^_  and,  therefore,  securities  offered  are  not  so  closely 
.  scrutinized.   Sliver  shows  an  advancing  tendency, 
~  vMch  la  8ccept«d  as  a  harbinger  of  better  times  for 
all  lines  of  produce. 

Grain  Futures. 

^  Lfverpool. 

The  toHcnriat  are  the  dosing  prices  paid  for  wheat  options 
y-  V^  otL  fdr  the  past  week: 

Jane    July.     Aug.  '  'Sept.  Oct. 

.cUnnday  „  6s091d  6alu  d  (sll  d  JtOi  d  TsOOid 

 fUday  r6«09Jd  6»l04d  Sslljd   780lid  7su0.5d 

•flBWdsy  «sa9ii  dstOid   till  d  7sO0«d  Ts'JOid 

■*  MuuUay    

Tnaday   u  biO  4  <U0  d<  6sll  d  6sl1id  7sC0  d 

.  Tba  faUaiflng  aw.U>e  prices  for  Calif orala  caneoas-for  off 
coast,  nearly  due  aad  prompt  ghipments  for  ibe  psst  week. 

Maikeb 

O.  O.  P.  S.  N.  D.  lor  P.  S.  Weather. 
■  Tbonday  ;.39e3d    JSsSl    3Ss61        Slow.  Siowery. 

Friday  3c83d    S5B6d    J5»6d        Steady.  ^  Fine. 

— •8attirday..S5s6d    SSaCd    35s6d  Firmer. 

Monday  

Tiie*diky....353)>  1    35s6d    SSs  d      Qni^t.  Fina. 
To-day  s. cablegram  is  as  follow;: 

Liverpool,  June  8  WHEAT— Upward  tendency.  Cali- 
(otnia  ..pot  lots,  78  4d;  off  coast,  358  6d:  just  shipped,  3os  6d; 
nearly  due,  35s  6d;  cargoes  off  coa^t,  American  adtices  off- 
set market  f  »orably;  on  paasage,  higher  prices  a^ked  but  no 
advance  established;  English  country  markets,  steady; 
Fieueh  firmer. 

New  York. 

The  foHowiog  shows  the  closing  prices  ot  wheat  for  the 
past  week: 

JDay.  June  July  Aug.  Sept. 

Tiniraday   150{     li2i    152?  162i 

FlUay   15l§    151i     154.S  153? 

SatiDday   15^V    1541  .  15t|  IS5| 

Monday   IMi;    1534    154  ISli 

Tmsday   loH     156      1571  157J 

The  ft>l*ow<Dcaie't»dayB'  tdegram: 

Nuv  Toait,  JaneS;— WHSAT'Slic  for  June,  93ic  for 
July,  94c  for  August,  34ic  for  September  and  9aic  for  De- 
cember. 

CHTCaoo,  June  8.— VHEAP^86}c  for  July  and  S6ic  for 
B«ptcmber. 

-San  Francisco. 

WUBAT. 
scfSeUer  Buyer        ''  Buyer 
.-'Hi.  -.  Aug.  Aug.  ,  Bept  Sept. 

Thursday,  highest   .141   

lowest   141   

Friday,  highest   139f    1421 

••:    lowest  .'M391   :v:l42{ 

feeatnitUy, highest   14i|   i.'  I42|  :J4li 

lowest  :   1395   ?   142|  -.1418 

IKdMBfiday^  highest  ;  1391   

k>west  ;  138J   

{-.;TuMday.  highest  ;    141    t\HH 

'•    :  4owest  i   139J    *'14li 

BARUBT. 

Seller    Buyer  Buyer 
'92.      Aug.  Aug..  :.Bept.  Sep'^ 

Thursday,  highest   96i   

"         lowest   951   

Friday,  highest   96J   

"     lowest   96*   

Saturday, highest   961  ....   

lowest   95]   

Monday,  highest   951   

lowest   95i   

Tuesd^,  h-ghest   94J  

lowest   945   

The  following  are  to-day's  recorded  sales  on  Call: 
Wheat-Morning  — Informal:'   Seller   1892 300 '  tons, 
fl.Wi  *  ctl.    Bayer  Decembar— 100  tons,  S1.44J  ^  ctl. 
Begular  liession:   Seller  1892-  300  tons,  $1,405;  1000,  9lA  i: 
-  «».  »1  40J;  3390,  $1405  p,r  ctl.    Atternoon:   SeUer  1892— 
900  tons,  yl  401  per  ctl. 

Barley-  Morning -Informal:   Seller  1892,  new-300  tonsj 
911c:   Begn  ar  session:    Seller  1891-600  toss,  94jc.  De- 
cember  100  tons,  98^.    October-lOO  tons,  965c  per  ctl. 
Heller  1892,  new  - 100  (ons,9;ic:  200,  95ic  per  ctl. 
Braa-Beller  1S92  -205  tons,  916.50  per  ton. 


.^Markets  by  Telegraph. 

•  Poreisn  Oralh  Review. 
iliOTSOH,  Jan^  6.— The  Hark  Lane  fewest  says: 
The.hay  and  oat  crops  threaten  to  be  very  short. 
Seven  weeks  may  bring  wheat  and  barley  nearly  to 
mean;  eipectatiocs  of  full  crops  are  abandoned. 
Deliveries  of  English  wheat  the  past  month  were  un- 
expectedly heavy.  Foreign  wheats  were  depressed 
at  Hull  and  Is.  lower  at  Liverpool.  Caliloinla 
wheat  was  ftrmer;  the  dovraward  limit  of  American 
produce  seems  to  have  been  reached.  America 
practically  controls  the  trade.  Flour  is  extremely 
low.  Th«  spziiig  cfraln  trade  is  unsettled.  Com  u 
3d  higher,-  Indian  shipmeuts  were  60,000  quarters  f6r 
the  week  beloiw  a  year  ago;  pricea  are  82s  per  quarter 
against  lOs  then. 

.  Delaware  PeactiCrop. 

Nsw  YoEK,  June  6.— The  Oommercial  Balletin's 
Delaware  advicee  report  that  the  prospect  indicates 
a  short  crop  ol  peaches  suitable  for  canning.  Yellow 
peaches  are  very  scarce. 

California  Fruit  Bast. 

Chicago,  Jnne  3>— Two  carloads:  Black  'Eartarian 
eherries  at  $1.»^2.0.5;  White  Blgarreau,  11.1.5;  Ponti- 
aos,  S1'30;  Rockports  %l.zy^\A->:  Black  Bigarrean, 
tl  .'o;  Pringte  Apricots,  Jl  2)@I. 40,  Seedllngg,  $1.50® 
2-50;  Cbwrf  plums,  ti.l0(^2.25;  Hale's  early  peaches, 
small  boxes,  tl. 

CBicsoo,  Jane  4.— Two  carloads:  Royal  Apricots  at 
tl.60;8feedUng».  S2  15;  Prlngle,  $1.05(3)1.20;  Tartitian 
eherries  t\  f»)C<^\  >Vk  Blgarreau  82  05;  Royal  Anne, 
•2.(16(^2.0.0.  Some  in  very  bad  order  sold  for  \tm. 

Cbicaoo,  June  4.— One  carload;  Pri ogle  apricots 
l»roogbt»2. .00:  cherries  81.10(52.40  Friilt  is  In  good 
eondStion.  The  weather  is  bad  and  it  is  raining 
hard. 

Chicaoo,  lane  6. — One  caiload:'  Royal  apricots 
brought  $2<l»2  2f);  Heedllngs,  overripe,  J1.26@1.75; 
peaches,  Vtl\i&% 
Chicaoo.  June6 — One  eadoad:  Tartarian  cherries 
,  |1.20'^1.70;  Royal  Anne,  81.70;  Republican,  81.60; 
.^>.Medllng  apricots  tl.70;  Pifugie,  81.06:^1.10. 

Eastern  Dried  Fruit  Markets. 

New  Yo«k,  June  6  —  Eastern  crop  reports,  es- 
pecially of  peaches,  rtifTen  recent  prices  for  present 
and  prospective  California  packings.  Evaporated 
peaches  are  oat  of  the  list.  The  qnality  of  prunes  is 
po'ir,  but  the  demand  is  active,  as  onr  berry  season 
U  late.  Heileni  try  to  make  the  stock  presentable  by 
atettODdns  U  into  a  marketable  condltioa.  Givoetapay 
TV^I  lets  for  small  to  I>e8t  sizes.  Aline  of  small  un- 
IP'aded  sold  at  7<;ts. 

Batslns— Hellera  are  closing  ont  as  Ant  as  they  can; 
MBsarm  to  fair,  lrio<ie  aii<1  In  layers,  are  90c($8i  05- 
81  W<^\  16:  prlmo,  81  2.V4I  S'l;  Imks  are  out  of 
nm  hanrlR,  last  fall,  iyjcfttt  cu.  Valencia  lavera  at 
i^i^'/i  CIS.  divert  a  large  portion  of  buying  for 
•Msmsr  wants. 

TlMre  are  uo  apileoU  la  commercial  lots.  Cher- 


ries have  had  warm  weather  against  them  and  range 
wide;  the  first  sales  of  the  week  were  65c@tH  95; 
few  boxes  sold  at  $2  76;  Porter  Bros,  sold  a  car  of 
black  Tartarans  at  82  60@4,  also  one  on  Saturday 
ranging  from  81  10  ta  82  40.  Apcieols,  Si  70@2  30, 
with  selections,  85  16. 

Chicago,  June?.— California  Dried  Fruits— There  is 
a  good  demand  and  tirm  market  for  all  lines  named 
below  except  raisins,  bat  in  this  description  there  is 
not  much  doing.  Prunes,  apricots,  nectarines  and 
peaches  all  rule  firm.  On  account  of  apricots  being 
scarce  nectarines  are  doing  better 

New  Yokk,  June  7.— Oners  of  81.40  for  a  line  of 
Horseshoe  brand  A,  loose  muscatel  raisins,  were  re- 
fused. 

Easternv  Wool  Markets. 

New  York,  June  9 .—  Business  is  fairly  active. 
Assortments  are  not  in  convenient  bulk  for  large 
buyers  who  desire  to  match  lots  on  hand.  Prices 
are  steady  at  late  rates,  and  no  prompt  response  is 
promised  to  the  new  clip  figures  which  reach  the 
seaboard.  Australian  is  a  menace  to  many  home 
lines  that  have  been  talked,.higher.  There  is  much 
complaint  over  the  heavy  condition  of  some  of  the 
Western  arrivals.  The  Texas  clip  is  estimated  ,to  be 
one-third  smaller  than  last  year's,  and  is  reported 
well  sold  out  of  grower's  bands.  It  is  also  reported 
here  that  most  ot  California's  clip  has  been  placed  at 
the  principal  points.  Sales  in  New  York,  183,000 
domestic  and  310,000  foreign.  Boston  sold  1,700,000 
dome^tic  and  448,000  foreign,  mainly  Australian 
HhiUdelphia  had  fair  sales  ot  high  grades  of  wool  at 
full  prices.  There  is  no  indication  of  advance  in  any 
sort. 

Enellsh  Potato  Markets. 

Chicago,  June  7  —Potatoes,  new— The  market  is 
slow  and  unsatisfactory.  The  daily  arrivals  from 
California  and  the  South  exceed  the  demand.  Con- 
sumers are  not  buying  and  holders  are  anxious  to  sell 
and  oflFer  to  accept  reduced  prices,  but  failed  to  call 
out  inquiry.  California,  northern,  per  sack,  81.50; 
southern,  81@1.25;  bad  order,  60@75c. 

Miscellemeous. 
New  York,  June  6.— Lima  beans  are  easier  for  spot 
at  S1.70@1.76.  Most  of  the  best  gradea  are  absorbed. 
To  arrive  in  two  months,  81.60@L65  Hops— Pro- 
longed quiet  has  given  more  stress  to  brewer's  wants 
and  with  increased  Inquiry  at  last  prices,  with  more 
strength,  and  a  better  disposition  is  shown-  by  hold- 
ers of  choice  to  part  With  their  stock.  In  options 
there  is  na  excitement.  Closing  bid  and  asked: 
June  24,  asked,  26?4;  July  25,  bid,  25%;  asked,  27, 
August,  26  bid. 

<}eneral  Remarks  and  Statistics. 

Produce  Receipts. 

.  Receipts  of.  produce  at  this  port  for  7  days  ending  June 
7,  'di,  wete  as  follows : 

Flour,  qr.sks   78,872  iBijin,       sks   7,659 

Wheat,  ctls  154,531 1  Buckwheat  "  

Barley,  ' 
Eye,  " 
Oats, 
Corn,  " 
•Butter,  " 
do  bzs 
do  bbls 
do  kegs 
do  tubs 
do  5  bi3 


20,695|Mlddling3   "   1,860 

396!Chicory,  bbls    lOU 

345  Hops 


ton 


Wool. 
Hay, 
Straw, 
Wins,  gals 
Brandy,  " 

Raisins,  bxs    2.50J 


.  3,255 
.  2.609 

9u 

.216,im 
18.485 


Honey, 

Peaiiut8,sks   

Walnuts  "   

Almonds "   

Mustaid  "   

Flai  *■   

Popcorn  "   

Broom  corn,  bbls.. 


14 


855 
1,625 
946 
14 
51 
2 

.    29 

tCheese,  ctls   1,125 

do    bxs   ISO 

gg«,   doz   i  41,200 

do      "  Eastern.....  82,239 

eans,  sks   J8,309 

Potatoes,  sks   19,675 

Onions,      "    5,741 

•Uverl'd,  239  ctls.   t  Overland  ctls. 

Receipts  Outside  of  California. 

'.  The  receipts  ot  certain  articles  of  produce  from  Oregon, 
Washington  and  other  distant  points  compare  as  follows . 

July  1,  '9 J  to  July  1,  "91  to 
May  30, '91.     May  28, '92, 

  162,493 

1,288,845 
56,791 
426,676 
8,238 
431 
3,498 
141.018 


Flour,  }  sks   386,138 

Wheat,  ctls   1,393,084 

Barley,   "   269,912 

Oats.      "    359,«98 

Wool  bales    7,420 

Hops,     "    .1508 

Rye,  sks   i  210 

Potatoes  sks   ■  101,769 

Report  of  Fiour  and  Grain  Remainins 
in  thie  State  of  California  on 

June  1,  1892.  ! 
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First  Receipts  of  New  Crop  Barley. 

The  following  shows  the  dates  on  which  new 
barley  has  arrived  at  San  Francisco  and  the  prices 
paid  for  the  same 
year.  Month. 

1870  June  19  . 

Ii571  June  12  . 

IS72  June  6  . 

1873  June  6  . 

1874  June  9  . 

1875  June  20 

1878  May  30  . 

1877  June  80  . 

1878  Juno  11  . 

1879  June  30  . 

1830  JunS  24  . 

1881  June  21  . 


Price.  Year. 

Month 

81  20 

..  1  85 

I  67i 

1883  .. 

.June  25  . 

95 

I  40 

1884.  . 

.June  38  .. 

90 

1  10 

..  1  26 

1  45 

18(-a 

.May  26  . 

..  1  2i 

I  35 

1887 

..  1  IS 

90 

June  6  . . 

..  92J 

1  5S 

ISS9 

75 

80 

1890... 

.May  81  .. 

. .  1  00 

76 

1891  .. 

.June  6  .. 

..'1  42J 

6«i 

1892.., 

.June  6  . . 

. .  1  U6 

•  90 

t  Sold  by  auc- 


*  Sold  by  auction  worth  about  81.20. 
tion  worth  about  8  95 

The  first  lot  In  1891  was  received  on  the  same  date; 
and  came  from  the  William  Sharon  estate,  Fresno 
county.  The  first  received  this  year  was  thipped  by 
P.  Fabian  <Sc  Co.  of  Tracy,  San  Joiquin  county.  The 
grain  was  bright  and  fairly  heavy,  coming  up  to  the 
iNo.  1  standard. 

Cereals. 

Mark  Lane  Expreet,  May  23;— English  wheat  has 
been  on  large  otfer  for  the  time  or  year.  Farmers 
have  lost  heart,  and  are  clearing  their  reserves  at  a 
very  low  figure.  The  sales  of  English  wheat  last 
week  at  196  statute  markets  were  larger  than  we  ever 
remember  them  for  the  same  week  In  1890  they 
were  decidedly  heavy,  but  without  coming  quite  up 
to  last  week's  standard.  Value  is  as  much  as  Ss.  4d. 
below  that  of  a  year  ago,  but  this  time  last  year  was 
a  period  of  excitement  and  advance,  and  Whitsun- 
tide, which  fell  at  this  period  of  May  1891,  was  mart  ed 
by  frost  and  sleet,  wliich  did  widespread  damsge 
and  caused  farmers  to  hold  grain  for  a  relatively 
high  price.  Value  has  in  reality  reverted  to  the 
moderate  level  associated  with  tne  easy  trade  con- 
ditions of  1890.  It  is  estimated  that  6,533,410  qrs.  of 
the  last  harvest  have  now  been  sold,  and  that  2,- 
•166,560  qrs.  remain  for  sale.  A  year  ago  It  was  esti- 
matedtnat  2  269,307  qrs.  were  still  in  mrmers'  hands. 
Foreign  wheat  has  lately  been  pressed  on  sale,  and 
this  pressure  at  the  ports  being  coincident  with 
heavy  ofFarings  on  the  agricultural  exchanges  value 
has  proved  Impossible  to  maintain.  The  decline, 
however,  does  not  exceed  a  shilling  in  white  wheat, 
which  is  by  far  the  most  abundant  quality  Just  now, 
or  sixpence  on  red.  There  must  be  a  decided  sub- 
stratum of  firmness  in  the  market  for  the  recent 
strain  to  have  been  borne  with  no  greater  loss  on 
previous  values  than  a  shilling  per  quarter.  It  is, 
however,  very  remarkable  that  South  Russian  wheat 
which  this  time  last  year  was  making  42s.,  with  free 
shioment,  is  to-day  worth  only  35s.,  despite  the  pro- 
hibition of  exports  since  November.  The  costs  of 
holding  being  added.  It  is  probable  that  a  I  ss  of  as 
much  as  lOs.  per  quarter  has  in  some  Instances  been 
sustained.  The  imports  of  wheat  since  harvest  have 
been  10,838,318  qrs.,  and  of  ftour  have  equalled  4,791,- 
648  qrs.  The  mean  weekly  rate  of  total  imports  has 
been422,000  qrs  ,  againsi  362,000  qrs.  last  year.  The 
British  visible  supply  of  wheat  is  put  at  5.405,000  qrs. 
against  4,223,000^rs.  in  the  two  preceding  years.  Tne 
American  visible  supply  is  4,400,000  qrs.,  as  compared 
with  2,400,000  qrs.  in  1891  and  2,850  000  qrs  in  1890 

Reducing  flour  to  wheat,  and  adding  the  product 
to  wheat  exports,  the  equivalents  in  wheat  exported 
from  this  city  lor  the  first  eleven  mouths  of  the  cere  a 
year  compare  as  follows: 

Centals.  Value. 

1887-  88  ...10,724,400  $15.724,aH) 

1888-  89  „...15,175  200     .  22,560,300 

1889-  90  16  359,100        21  457, 100 

1890-  91  16,514  200  23,501,800 

1891-  92  15,980,000  26,781,400 

The  wheat  exports  for  the  past  eleven  months 

show  the  following  monthly  value  averages: 

1890-91.  1891-92. 

July  „  „..8t  37     J.  81  (9 

August   I  38      !  a  65 

September  ...1  .-8      1  a  68 

October  1  36      ;  a  68 

November   1  36         1  ?8 

December   1  37  1  77 

January  ....136  175 

February  1  37         1  61 

March  L.  J  48         1  62 

April   1  55  1  54 

May  1  71  1  67 

The  monthly  average  values  of  theSionr  exports 
compare  as  follows: 

'  1890-91.  1891-92. 

July  84  10        85  06 

August   4  00  4  73 

September  -   ;4  20      ^  4  76 

October   .....  4  11        -4  95 

November  „   4  27         4  92 

December   4  03         5  00 

January   4  00         6  00 

February  ..  4  08         8  00 

March   4  10         4  70 

AprU   4  70         4  50 

May  i..  6  00         4  87 

Oats  have  ruled  firm  throngbout  the  week.  Re- 
ceipts have  been  light,  while  the  demand  has  been 
steady. 

In  corn  there  has  been  and  continues  to  be  a  strong 
bear  pressure,  but  unfavorable  crop  prospects  in  the 
Central  States  and  the  prospects  In  this  State  favor- 
able for  a  fair  crop  only,  cause  holders  to  be  firmer 
n  their  views.  The  stook  In.  this  State  shows  an  in- 
crease this  year  over  that  held  at  the  corresponding 
date  in  1891.  The  supply  in  this  State  is  said  to  be 
well  concentrated. 

Rye  is  very  dull  and  heavy. 

London  cables  report  as  follows:  Imports  into  the 
United  Kingdom  tor  the  week  ending  June  7th: 
Flour,  bbls.,  169,000:  Wheat,  qrs.  363,000.  Stocks  on 
band  June  1st:  Wheat,  300,000@320,000  qrs.:  fiour, 
270.000@'280,000  bbls.  Amount  of  wheat  and  flour  on 
passage  June  7lh:  To  United  Kingdom,  2,814,000  qrs.; 
to  Continent,  1,064,000  qrs. 

Strong  north  winds  in  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin  valleys  did  not  do  any  perceptible  damage 
to  the  growing  crop  of  grain,  but  it  is  claimed  the 
wind  did  good,  owing  to  its  being  succeeded  so 
soon  by  cooler  but  very  favorable  wvather.  Harvest- 
ing will  soon  become  quite  general,  and  unless  an  un- 
favorable change  in  the  weather  takes  place,  the  in- 
gathering of  grain  will  be  done  in  better  shape  than 
for  some  years  past 

The  strong  bear  position  heretofore  reported  in  the 
local  wheat  market  is  BtUl  In  full  force.  It  looks  very 
much  as  if  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Prod- 
uce Exchange  are  pulling  in  the  one  direction,  to 
keep  prices  down  so  that  the  1892-93  season  will  be 
entered  on  a  low  range  of  values.  Whether  farmers, 
m  the  commencement  of  the  season,  will  be  able  to 
resist  the  strong  bear  pressure  is  an  open  question, 
for,  at  all  times,  there  are  lar  too  many  impecunious 
farmers,  and  it  is  those  that  country  merchants  com- 
pel to  sell,  let  the  market  be  what  it  may.  With  the 
wht^at  crop  of  the  world  less  this  year  than  it  was  in 
1891,  the  price  of  silver  showing  a  tendency  to  ad- 
vance, and  a  large  supply  of  tonnage  at  this  port  and 
to  arrive,  we  fail  to  see  how  it  is  possible  for  wheat 
not  to  sell  at  higher  prices  before  the  fail  months 
pass. 

Barley  has  held  to  fairly  strong  prices  under  mod- 
erate receipts  anjl  good  demand.  The  stock  ol  bar- 
ley in  the  eJtaie  is  larger  than  many  dealers  had 
thought  it  would  be,  and  conseouently  it  is  being 
used  M  a  lever  to  depress  the  market,  with  unfavor- 
able crop  prospects  In  the  Central  States  and  la  Eng- 
land, it  looks  as  11  there  will  be  a  larger  demand  from 
shippers  the  coming  season  than  were  was  In  the 
season  drawinv  to  a  (tlose. 


Feedstuff. 

For  ground  feed  there  has  been  a  good  demand  at 
fairly  steady  prices.  At  the  close.  It  is  said,:  bran 
and  middllugs  are  very  firm.  The  output  of  the  mills 
is  less,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  milling  wheat  and 
the  low  price  ol  flour. 

The  receipts  of  hay  show  a  decided  increase  It  in 
said  that  the  Increase  is  due  to  new  storage  charges 
cojimetjclng  (toon,  and  to  save  this  additional  ex- 
pense holders  are  letting  go  their  last  year's  hay 
New  bay  is  coming  in  quite  freely,  but  buyers  are 
still  slow  in  taking  hold.  It  Is  hard  to  get  over  810  a 
U)n  for  the  best  new  hay.  A  large  part  of  new 
received  so  far  this  season  has  bean  poor  and  trashy. 

Dairy  Produce. 

Choice  to  gilt-edged  butter  has  been  very  sttong 
throughout  the  week,  with  a  slight  afl  vance  obtained 
Creamery  gilt-edeed  was  readily  placed  at  21  cents 
and  dairy,  gilt-edged,  at  21  cenU.  Off  grades  were 
slow  and  hard  to  phice.  The  higher  prices  fir  gilt- 
edged  were  largely  due  to  the  packing  demand  Ofl 
grades  coming  in  competition  with  Eastern  iadJe  are 
hard  to  sell  except  concessions  are  at  limes  given 

Cheese  is  weak  at  a  slight  decline  In  prices  Full 
cream  is  now  selling  at  8(is8>J  cts.,  and  fair  to  choice 
at  6%i^l'4  c's.  Young  America  holds  strong.  It 
looks  as  if  the  supply  at  the  low  prices  now  current 
is  being  absorbed. 

The  egg  market  Is  In  more  or  less  of  a  mixed  con- 
dition. Poor  to  fair  eggs  are  very  flow  and  hard  to 
place  except  at  low  prices,  but  choice  to  strictly 
choice  fresh  laid  aie  strong,  with  large-sized  well- 
selected  fresh  laid  sold  even  above  our  ouislde  quo- 
tion  ;  Eastern  eggs  are  doing  better:  ch  .ice,  of  a  well- 
established  packer's  brand  sell  readi.y  at  20  cts. 

Vegetables. 

The  warm  wave  Immediately  after  the  cool  weather 
in  April,  and  a  hot  norther  in  the  past  week,  greatly 
damaged  the  ({rowing  crop  of  string  beans,  peas  and 
lomatoes.  The  eifect  is  witoes-sed  in  the  high  prices 
now  current  for  l)ean8  and  other  vine  vegetables 
The  cool  weather  which  has  prevailed  the  past  four 
days  has  been  of  benefit  to  growing  vegetaoles.  We 
are  still  dependent  on  the  southern  part  of  the  State 
for  tomatoes. 

Onions  are  hard  to  sell  owing  to  the  market  east  of 
the  Rocky  mountains  being  well  supplied  and  prices 
low.  The  range  of  prices  in  this  market  is  so  very 
low  that  growers  cannot  net  a  profit. 

Potatoes  strengthened  slighllv  under  smaller  re- 
ceipts, but  at  the  close  some  thadiog  in  prices  is  re 
ported.  The  quality  of  this  year's  potatoes  is  said  to 
average  better  than  for  two  years  past.  Shipnents 
overland  are  very  heavy,  which  keeps  our  market 
from  sinking  to  prices  which  would  net  a  loss. 

At  to-day's  market,  string  beans  sold  2  cts.  a  pound 
If  ss  than  yesterday's  prices.  Peas  were  also  slightly 
lower,  as  were  asparsgus,  rhutiarb  and  summer 
squash.  Tomatoes  sold  very  high.  The  receipts  of 
corn  showed  an  improvement  Sales  were  made  at 
10@2o  cts  per  doz. 

Fruit. 

Berries  sold  high  the  past  week,  owing  to  light  re- 
ceipts and  a  good  demind.  On  Monday,  strawberries 
sold  as  high  as  820  a  chest  for  Longworths.  Goose- 
berries have  advanced.  Raspberries  sold  quite  high, 
but  toward  the  close  prices  are  slightly  lower  under 
freer  receipts.  Blackberries  are  beginning  to  come 
in,  but  as  yet  prices  are  too  high  to  tempt  much  buy- 
ing. Currants  sold  slightly  higher.  The  combina- 
tion In  Alameda  county  keeps  the  market  so  regula- 
ted that  the  average  price  does  not  go  much  below 
84  to  $4.50  per  chest  as  an  inside  figure. 

In  tree  fruit,  we  note  a  stronger  market  for  cher- 
ries, with  a  slight  advance  obiainable.  Low  prices 
the  previous  week  caused  heavier  shipments  to  the 
East  and  larger  contract  sales  to  canners.  These 
naturally  cut  off  a  part  of  our  receipts,  and  as  there 
was  a  good  demand  the  market  strengthened.  Apri- 
cots have  fluctuated.  The  price,  as  usual,  is  con- 
trolled by  the  supply.  Canners  and  drvers  are  as  yet 
not  able  to  buy.  although  some  contracts  have  been 
made  on  the  basis  of  $25  to  S35  per  ton.  Peaches  are 
coming  in  more  freely.  The  quality  la  improving. 
A  few  consignments  of  Red  Astrakhan  apples  have 
come  to  hand.  The  quality  was  fair  for  the  first  re- 
ceived.  Cherry  plums  have  ruled  steady. 

In  citrus  fruits,  the  market  is  largely  overstocked 
with  oranges,  and  sales  are  made  with  considerable 
difficulty.  Cool  weather  is  against  both  limes  and 
lemons. 

For  1891  dried  fruit  there  is  a  better  inquiry,  with 
a  Blight  advance  obtainable.  Raisin*  are  also 
stronger.  Stemless  raisin  grapes  sell  at  3@3j^  cts.  a 
poond,  but  wine  grapyes  about  13^  cts,  less.  For 
grapes  on  the  stem  there  is  no  call. 

To-day  cherries  sold  lower,  owing  to  heavy  receipts. 
The  quality  of  this  year's  crop  averages  large  in  size 
and  excellent  in  flavor.  Gooseberries  were  steady. 
Currants,  vmder  free  receipts,  are  lower.  Canners 
took  a  few  at  83  a  chest  Strawberries  were  slightly 
higher.  This  being  between  crops,  receipts  are 
light.  Peaches  and  apricots  were  barely  steady. 
The  former  are  too  green. 

Canneis  sre  In  the  market  at  the  following  prices: 
Apricots,  $25  to  S35  tier  ton;  cherries,  5  to  7  cents  per 
pound;  currants,  83  to  84  per  chest:  gooseberries,  4 
cents  per  pound;  peaches  and  Bartlett  pears,  830  per 
ton.  'This  is  the  price  now  talked,  but  it  may  be 
changed  when  growers  are  ready  to  contract 
Wool. 

A  fire  In  a  wool  house,  whereby  about  500,000  lbs.  of 
wool  was  more  or  less  damaged,  and  the  death  of  a 
prominent  dealer,  had  very  little  effect  on  the  local 
market  The  strengthening  In  the  market  noted  for 
two  weeks  past  appears  to  be  more  pronounced.  An 
advance  in  cotton  at  the  East  and  abroad  and  an  im- 
proved demand  for  wools  at  the  East,  are  largely  In 
favor  of  holders.  Scourers  are  kept  busy;  they  are 
reported  to  be  running  to  full  capacity. 

Live  Stock. 

There  has  been  more  or  less  pressure  to  sell,  which 
causes  both  bullocks  and  mutton  sheep  to  incline  In 
favor  of  buyers.  Nevada  advices  continue  to  report 
heavy  purchases  for  this  State  and  up  north;  tney 
also  report  heavy  receipts  of  cattle  for  grasing  Hogs 
ere  steady.  Milch  cows  continue  in  good  demand. 
The  call  is  for  better  milkers. 

Miscellaneous. 

Poultry,  outside  of  chicks,  has  held  to  strong  price 
nnder  moderate  receipts  and  a  good  demand.  Duck 
are  lower  and  weak. 

Beans  are  steady  with  a  continued  good  demand. 
Crop  prospects  are  said  to  have  improved. 

Hops  are  sf-arceand  wanted,  if  choice  to  gilt-edged; 
For  new  crop,  buyers  are  reported  willing  to  pay  17® 
18  Cts.  ^  a>. 

From  reliable  advices  up  to  June  8,  the  folio ving  sum- 
mary tonnage  movement,  is  compiled: 


/—On  the  way- 


1892. 

San  Francisco  256.835 

San  Diego   19,4^ 

San  Pedro   7.'"45 

Oregon   27,992 

Puget  Sound   2i',3.2 


1891. 
336,457 
18,793 
14,84) 
29,280 
28.878 


<— In  port—, 
1SJ2.  1S9I. 
•tl88,057  61,833 
3,603 

18^249    j  14^299 


Totals  332,245      426,253         178.932  76.133 

•Engaged  for  wheat.  1892, 19,79.^  1891,  34.961  tFot  new 
crop  loading.  16,879 

Tbe  statistics  of  produce  exports  from  this  port  from 
July  Ist  to  June  2d.  compiled  from  tbe  most  reliable 
sources  aggregata  as  follows: 

.    1891-91  m-i-91. 

Wheat,  ctU  lil,S96.158  13,li4.S  .8 

Flour,  bbls  1.1)16,41^  1,125  7  . ^ 

Barley, ctls   ],107.4l'0 


Ot$ttinueiioH'  ntxt-pa^e. 


PACIFie  R.URAb  f>RESS. 


JcNi  11,  1892 


General  Prodnoe. 


Extra  oholoe  In  good  packages  fetob  an  adTanoe  on  top 
qaotatloiiB,  wblle  very  poor  grades  sell  less  than  the  lowai 


qaotatlons. 

BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Bayo,  otl   2  00  @  2  16 

Butter   2  50 


3  05 

Fea  2  21)  @  2  70 

Bed   2  00  @  2  2J 

Hnk  1  90  @  2  U5 

Bmsll  White  ...  2  30  @  2  55 
lATge  White....  2  20  @  2  45 
Lima..,.  ...  1  90  ®  2  25 
Fid  Peas.Mkeye  3  00  @  3  30 

Do  green   I  6  J  @  2  75 

DoNliei   1  30  @  1  40 

BpUt   4  5U  Q  6  60 

BUTTER. 
OaL  Poortofalr,ttil5  @  — 
Do  good  to  choice  17  ®  — 
Do  Oiltedged...  —  (8  20 
Do  Creamery  rolls  —  (g  20 
DodoGiltetige..     —  @  21 

Eastern   — @  — 

CHEESE. 
Oal,  choice  nuld  —  @  7i 
Do  fair  to  good  6i  ^  — 
Do  gUt  edged..  —  @  81 
Young  America  —  @  10 
EGGS. 

Oal.  ranch,  doz.  19  @  ~ 
Dodo  selected..     —  @  24 

Do  store   16  @  — 

Eastern   17  @  20 

FEED. 

Bran,  ton          17  60  @18  60 

Feedmeal  26  60  @29  00 

Qr'd  Barley....  22  50  @24  00 

Hlddlings  20  OU  (c£21  5J 

OU  Cake  Meal..  «<25  CO 

Manhattan  Food  $  cwt.  7  50 
HAY. 

Wheat,  per  ton. 11  00  @  — 

Do  choice   @14  00 

Wheat  and  OatelO  00  (all  00 

WUd  Oats  10  00  @  

Cultivated  do.. 10  00 

Barley  10  00 

Alfalfa   8  00 

Clover   la  — 

New  Hay   7  @  10 

atraw  bute   45  @  60 

GKAIN.  ETC 
Barley,  feed.  ctl.     92i'a  — 

Do  Choice   9tiiS  — 

Dt>  Brewing  1  Oiig  — 

Do  do  Choice...  1  07i.g  — 
DodoGiltedge..  1  10  <a  — 
Du  Chevalier....  1  05  @  1  40 
DodoGiltedge..  1  45  @  1  50 

Kuokwheat   —  ®  — 

Com,  White....  1  37J@  

Yellow,  large...  1  35  @  

Do  small   1  37i@  

oats,  milling....  1  47i@  — 
Feed,  Choice....  1  45  @  — 

Do  good  I  36i@  — 

Do  fair   1  32Jig  — 

Surprise   1  60  (g  — 

Black  Oal   1  15  ««  — 

Do  Oregon         1  30  @  — 

Gray   1  30  « 

Kye   1  25  a  — 

Wheat,  milling. 
Gilt  edged.,..  1  47J@  — 

Da  Choice          1  45  a  — 

Da  fair  to  good. .  1  41; 
bliipping,  oho'oe  1  41; 

Do  good  1  38: 

Do  fair  I  36; 

Common  1  33<, 

Bonora   1  1  40 


4  75 
4  75 
3  10 


Wednesday,  June  8, 1893 
HOPIJ. 

1891  Choice  to  Ex.  26  (3  - 
rairto  Good...     22  @  - 

FLOUK. 
iflztra,  OityMlUs  4  65  @ 
DoOountryMjUs  4  60  @ 

jupertine   2  75  (g 

NUTS— JOBBINO. 
Walnuts,  OaL  lb      4  @ 

Do  Oholoe   6  @ 

Do  paper  shell . .  7  @ 
Almonds,  sft  shl.   10  (A 

Paper  shell   12  @ 

Hard  Shea   6  @ 

Brazil   6i 

Pecans  smalL . .  11 

Do  large  

Peanuts  

Filberts  

Hickory 


\\1  00 
|10  00 


Chestnuts  

ONIONS. 
New  Beds.. 

POTATOES 


33i@  371 


50  @  75 
60  @  1  25 


Early  Roie,  ctl 
Do  <^o  In  boxes 

Pesrless   60 

Garnet  Cbllies .  60 
POULTRY. 

Hens,  doz  6  00 

Roosters.old....  6  50 

Do  yoimg  8  00 

Broilers,  small. .  3  00 

Do  large  6  10  @  6  50 

Fryers   7  00  @  8  00 

Ducks   6  00  @  7  00 

Oeews.  pair          1  25  ®  1  50 

Goslings   1  25  @  1  75 

rurkeys,  Gobl'r.     17  W  19 
Turkeys,  Hens. .     15  @  13 
Manhattan  Egg 
Food  ^  cwt... 11  50  @  - 
PRO  VISIONS. 
Oal.Bacon,he'Ty,lb  9i3  — 

Mediiuu   lui@  — 

Light   12  m 

Lard  

Oal.  Sm'k'dBeef 
Hams,Calsalt'd 
do  Eastern... 

SEEDS. 


I  8  00 
I  8  00 
12  00 
4  00 


9  @  11 

1U@  - 

- 

13  a  - 


Alfalfa  

13  @ 

\1\ 

Clover,  Bed.... 

14  \ 

15 

20  1 

18| 

1  2 

3j| 

!  4 

Mustard,  yellow 

3i@  4 

do  Brown .... 

3  @ 

e  3i 

WOOL. 

Spring,  18P2. 

Hnmb't&Meu'cinol7  @ 

I  21 

Sao'to  valley. . . . 

16  (& 

S  Joaquin  valley 

11  1 

1  16 

Oala'v  &  Fth'll. 

16  @ 

21 

Or<)gon  Eastern. 

!  19 

18  1 

1  23 

Bo'n  Coast,  def . . 

10  (h 

i  12 

Nevada  (S'ate). 

15  & 

(  19 

HONEY. 

WhiteComb,2-lb 

8  @ 

)  11 

do  do  1-Ib  frame 

10  (a 

(  13 

White  extract'd 

61^ 

»  7 

Amt>cr  do 

1  6 

Beeswax,  lb.... 

25  € 

>  - 

Prnits  and  Vegetables. 

Choice  selected.  In  good  packages,  fetch  an  advance  on  the 
quotations,  while  very  poor  grades  sell  less  than  the  lower 
quotations.  Wednesday,  June  8,  1892. 

Limes,  Mex  ....  4  50  @  5  60 

Do  Cal   —  @  — 

Lemons,  box....     60  @  3  50 

Do  Sicily   6  50  @  — 

Oranges,  Seed- 
lings 

Redlacds         2  50  ®  3  00 

Elver:ide         1  50  @  2  50 

Los  Angeles..  1  50  @  2  00 
Do  Navels— 

Kedl  nda   -  @  4  00 

Los  Angeles. .     —  @  2  SO 

Riverside   —  @  3  00 

Duarte   —  @  3  00 

Oranges  frosted  and  poor 
•ell  at  a  decline  of  31@$1  50 
per  box  on  the  above  quota- 
tions. 

Strawberries,  per  chest— 

LoDgworth...lO  00  @I8  00 

Sharpless         6  00  @  9  00 

Gooseberries,  tt)6     3  @  05 

Oregun  Imp..      6  @  7 

do  English...  7  ®  8 
Raspberries,  dr.  65  @  75 
Currants  chest  3  00  @  6  00 
Peaches,  box...  1  00  (a  1  J5 
Cherry  Flum,dr    60  @  76 


Figs,  Arizona,lb 

@ 

Apricots, 

Royal,  pr  box 

1  00 

@ 

1 

25 

Cherries,  box 

60 

@ 

60 

Royal  Ann.... 

75 

@ 
@ 

I 

30 

40 

60 

1 

00 

50 

1 

Ukra,  dry.  &>.... 

15 

m 

Parsnips,  ctl. . . . 

1 

25 

Peppers,  dry,  lb 

10 

@ 

TurniiM,  ctl  

60 

@ 

Cabbage,  100  lbs 

46 

@ 

2 

@ 

4 

Squash,  Sum,  bx 

50 

<fi 

1 

50 

Tomatoes,  box. 

3  00 

@ 

3 

50 

Asparagus,  box 

1  00 

@ 

2 

00 

Peas,  green,  sk. 

60 

@ 
@ 

1 

00 

Rhubarb,  box. . 

1  00 

1 

35 

String  Beans.. 

6 

(4 

7 

7 

@ 

8 

Do  Refugee.... 

7 

® 

8 

Cucumbers,  doz 

60 

& 

1 

00 

Mushrooms   

10 

30 

Egg  Plant,  lb. . . 

17i@ 

20 

Live  Stock. 


BEEF. 

■tall  fed  Si® 

Grass  fed,  extra  5i<S  — 

First  qualitv   5  @  — 

Beconr)  (itmlity  4i(a  — 

Third  quality  4  & 

Bulla  and  thin  Cows... 2  a 
VEAL. 

Bange,  heavy  6  @ 

Do  light  7  & 

Dairy  7  « 


MUTTON. 

Wethers   7  O— 

Ewes   6J^— 

Do  Spring   8  @— 

HOGS. 

Light,  V  lb,  cents  6  @  — 

Heavy   41a  - 

Feeders  34*  — 

Stock  Hogs   4  @  — 


Grain  and  Wool  Bags. 


Oalcutt*,  spot . 
Wool  Bags  . . . . 


The  Latest  Compilation  of  Election 
Laws. 

Messrs.  Armstrong  ti  D;  Guerre,  the  well  known 
stationers  and  blank-book  manufacturer.'!,  have  just 
published  a  popular  work  upon  the  law  governing 
elections  in  this  Slate,  including  the  amendments  to 
the  statutes  of  1891,  which  is  the  best  that  we  have 
seen.  Their  brochure  is  as  full  of  meat  as  an  egg; 
yet  the  arrangement  of  the  code  lections  and  the 
dissertation  of  the  compilers  upon  the  method  of 
voting  under  the  so-called  Australian  Reform  Bal- 
lot System  is  so  concise  and  clear  that  the  most  il- 
literate of  voters  will  readily  comprehend  all  the  re- 
quirements of  the  new  law,  the  entire  text  of  which 
is  set  forth,  trgether  with  sample  ballot  and  detailed 
explanations  of  much  value.  We  commend  this 
p  mphletto  County  and  State  Committees  of  all 
•  tifs  for  general  circulation,  price  being  15  cents 
nch  by  the  hundred.  The  subjects  treated  com- 
prise all  that  is  necessary  to  know  in  the  manage- 
ment of  election  machinery  under  the  Australian 
Billot  Law,  from  which  good  results  are  to  be  ex- 
pected. If  this  system  is  rightfully  carried  out. 
fraudalent  voting  will  be  an  impouiblllty. 


TIMOTHY  HOPKINS. 

BXPORTER8,  IMPORTERS   AND  GROWERS  OF 

TREES,PLANTS,SEEDS,BULBS. 


SWEET  PEA  SEED— SPECIAL  TO  THE  TRADE: 

Orders  are  solicited  fr  r  Fall  Delivery,  in  Quattity,  of  this  gessoD's  crop  of  the  Choice 
Sweet  Pea  varieties,  named  and  mixed,  that  we  grow.    Please  send  for  trade  list. 


427-429  SANSOME  STREET,      -       SAH  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

MUBSEBIIiSt    ]tIBM.O  PABK. 


Trial.  Why  suffer  from  the  bad  effects  of  the  La  Grippe,  Lame  BicW,  Kidney  and  Liver 
diB  age,  Kheumati«m,  Indigestion,  Dys  epeia,  any  kind  of  weakness,  ur  other  liiaeasas,  wh»n 
Electricity  will  cure  you  and  keep  you  in  htalth.    (Headache  cured  in  one  minute.)  To 

DR.  JUDO'S  ELECTRIC  BELT 

free.   Prices,  $3,  |S,  $10,  and  tlB,  if  satisHed.    Also  Electrlo  Trusseg  and  Bnx  Batteries. 
Costs  nothing  to  try  th^  m.   Can  be  regnlatKd  to  suit,  and  guaranteed  to  laet  for  yearti.  A 
Belt  and  Battery  combined,  and  produces  suffloieot  ElHCtricit ,  to  shock.    Free  MeJical 
advbe.   Write  to-day.    Give  waist  measure,  prioj  and  full  particulars. 
AgonU  Wanted  Address  DR.  JCOn,  Detroit,  MIoh. 


Oar  Agents. 


J.  C.  HoAG— San  Francisco. 

R.  G.  Bailby— San  Francisco. 

Geo.  Wilson— Sacramento,  Cal. 

Samuel  B.  Cliff— Creston,  Cal. 

A.  C.  God FEKY— Oregon. 

Mrs.  Bbuce  B.  Lee — Tehama  Co. 

Chas.  K.  Townsend— Solano  and  Yolo  Cos. 

E,  H.  Schaefble— Calaveras  and  Tuolumne  Go's. 

R.  G.  Huston— Montana. 


^<^.220MARKET.ST.S.F.^_ 
V_£LEVATOR  12  FRONT.  ST.S.F.—-*^ 
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The  Earliest  Yellow  Freestone  Known. 

CURL  LEAP  PROOF. 

TWO  WEEKS  EARLIER  THAN  FOSTER 
OR  EARLY  CaAWFORD. 

The  Best  Peach  Know  i  for  Early  Ship- 
ment East. 

Reasonable  prices  to  dealers  and  canvassers.  For 
particulars  apply  to 

W.  W.  SMITH,  VaoaTlIle, 
A.  T.  FOST£B,  Dixon, 
Or,  J.  H.  THOKtAS  &  SON,  Vlaall*. 


NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

 AN  EXCEPnONALLY  FINE  

GENERAL   NURSERY  STOCK 

 FOR  

SEASON  1892-3. 

Warranted  tree  from  all  dlseMe,  true  to  name,  and 
home  grown. 

Nurseries  at  Napa,  near  R.  R.  Depot.  Residence  of 
proprietor  at  Sausal  Fruit  Farm,  4}  miles  north  of  Napa. 

 ADDRESS  

LEONARD  COATES,  Napa.  Cal. 


HAVH  YOU  OUR 

CATALOGUE  ? 

We  have  the  LarKeat  Ool> 
lection  of 

Fruits,  Palms, 
Ferns,  Economic 
Plants  and 

RARE  NEW  PLANTS, 

From  the  FOVK  OOKNKCS  of  the  Karth,  grown  for 
sale  in  the  U.  8.  No  nursery  like  ours.  Snppljr  Oas- 
tomsra  all  oTer  the  Whole  'World,  by  UAIl,, 
EXrRK88  or  FKKIOHT. 

RBASONER  BROS., 

Bttabllthed  1888.  OM BOO,  FLORIDA. 


LOWK8T  PRIOEH. 
EAHIKST  TKRM8. 
LARUKHT  STOCK. 
Oldest  Miulo  Uouaa. 

•bokIib  BBOa. 
WtaOMMM 


PIANOS 

KOHLER  &  OHA8E. 
as  O'l-arrall  St.,  ■.  V. 


OAISV  WAGON 

Write  OS  for  prices  a. id  (uli  particulars.  Addres 

TRUMAN,  HOOKER  A  CO., 
SAN  FRANCISCO  ... and  FRESNO 


HAY  PRESSES. 

Hay  Presses  made  by  the  Celebrated  Press 
Mana&etiirer, 

MONARCH  HAY  PRESS, 
HURRICAKE  PRESS  (Size  A.) 
GENUINE  PRICE  PETALUMA  PRESS 
WIDE  WEST  (All  Steel)  PREJS, 

FOR  SALE  BY 

L.  0.  MOREHOUSE, 

SAN  LEANDEO,        ...  OAL. 


WIND  MILLS 
O 
O 


If  you  are  handling  Wind 
MrLl-s  yoa  cannot  afford  to  do 
so  longer  without  having  our 
prices.  If  you  want  a  Wind 
Mill  for  your  own  use  you  will 
lose  money  if  you  purchase  be- 
fore seeing  our  line. 


ECLIPSE- HUSTLER -BELOIT 

WIND  HILLS  are  the  most  reliable. 

ANGLE  &  TUBULAR  STEEL  TOWERS! 


T 
E 
E 
L 


Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co> 

ClUention  this  paper.)  CHICAGO.  ILU 


SPRAY  YOUR  TREES! 

WMtewash  Your  Bams  and  Fences! 
WAINWRIGHT'S  PUMPS 

Do  Eithvr  Buooessrally. 

Catalogue  and  teetlmon'als  sent  by  mail. 
WM.  WAINWUIOBT, 

No.  6  Spear  Street,  San  Franoleoo,  Gal. 


Idticatiopal, 


Bowens  Academy, 

Uolvarslty  Ave.,  Berkeley. 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL 

FOB  BOYS  AND  YOUNQ  MBN. 
Special  university  preparation,  dependiugr  not  on  time, 
but  on  progress  in  studies. 
T.  8.  BOWICN8.  M.  A..  B«»d  Master. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Areblteeturc,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 
728  MABKBT  ST.,  SAN  FRAN0I80O,  O AL. 
Open  All  Tear. 
A.  TAN  DER  NAILLEN,  President. 
Assaying  of  Ores,  $2S;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnation  Assay, 
»2S;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.    Pull  sours*  of  assaying,  160. 
ESTABLISHED  18M  tST  Send  tor  circular. 


Analytical  Chemists  and  Assayers. 

ESTABLISHED  I8S7  —  109J  COMMERCIAL  ST.,  LOS 
Argeles,  Cal.  We  hav«  filled  up  the  be  t  laboratory 
in  Southern  California  and  are  prei  ared  to  make  Ae»ays 
and  Analjses  of  all  Metalj,  Minerals,  Ores,  Waters,  Fer 
tiiizers,  Etc.    ASSAYING  TAUGHT. 


JOHN  CAINE, 

369  El  Dorado  St.,       Stockton,  Cal. 

1S«B— Wtaaleaale  and  BetaU— IBVa. 

General  Agent  WInans'  Pat.  Carriage  Co.,  Mloh;  also 
Stratton  Carriage  Co.,  Buffalo  and  Oibome  Mowers,  Bakes 
and  Beepers.  Bverj  one  guaranteed.  Oeng  ead  SlngU 
Flews,  farm  iBplameati,  Hardwere. 


HOPKINS  ACADEMY. 

OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA.  A  nRST-CLASS,  SELECT 
School.  E»riy  application  neces  ary.  During  year 
1891-92,  TWENTY-FOUR  APPUCANTS  were  refused 
for  want  of  mom.  Next  term  begins  August  2,  1892. 
W.  W.  ANDERSON,  Principal. 


BUSINESS  OOLLEQB, 

24  POST  ST.,  S.  P. 

FOB  SEVENTY  -  FIVE  DOI,I,ABS  THIS 
College  Instructs  In  Shorthand,  Type  Writing,  Book- 
keeping, Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  the 
e:ngli8h  branches,  and  everything  pertaining  to  business 
for  six  full  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers,  and  give 
odividual  instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  school  has 
ts  graduates  in  every  part  of  the  State. 
SsND  FOR  Circular. 

E.  P.  HEALO,  Preoident. 

C.  S.  HALEY,  Secretary. 


ACTUII,    BUSINESS  PBAOTICE. 


LIFE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  $78. 
VAOATIONS.  DAT  AND  EVSNUia  Si88ioaa 

Ladles  admitted  Into  all  Departments. 
Address:   T.  A.  ROBINSON,  M.  A..  President. 


P.  A.  BUBLL  &  GO. , 

Dealers  in 

Lumber,  Doors,  Windows,   Blinds  and 
General  Mill  Work. 

Write  for  C  ttalogues  and  Prices— It  will  pay  you. 
Lantber   Tarda,  Planing  MlIU  and  Haln 
Office,  STOCKTON.  OAI.. 


SHIP  YOUR  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

 TO  

DAIRYMEN'S  UNION. 

118,  116,  117      110  DAVIS  STBBBT, 
SAN  FRANOISOO, 

Aad  Monrt  tkt  qnitkeet  and  best  rstnmi.    If  joa  Mt 
■ot  •  ■•■ber  |oli|  bow. 


Jdms  11,  1892 


f  ACIFie  F^URAIo  PRESS. 
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NEW  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  GRADER. 


QUICKEST. 
CHEAPEST. 
OAREFDLEST. 


CAPACITY  FROM  10  TO  50  TONS  PER  DAY. 

ONE   BOY   CAN  RUN  IT. 

t3t  Send  for  illus' rated  circular  giving  prices,  sizes,  capacity  and  testimonials. 

MOSHER,  CHANDLER  &  CO.,  Manufacturers, 


THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY, 

 PATENT  OWNERS  OF   

NOBEL'S  DYNAMITE.  NOBEL  S  EXPLOSIVE  GELATINE.  NOBEL'S 

GELATINE-DYNAMITE,  AND  THE  JUDSON  IMPROVED  POWDER. 

Beat  mwkA  StroBsest  Explmlvea  !■  til*  WorI«L 

JTJIDSOXT  :po"W"idei^. 

The  only  Reliable  and  Efficient  Powder  for  Stamf>  and  Bantc  BlastlnK.   Railroad  Contractors  and  Farmers 
oie  no  other.   A*  oltaen  UIITATE  oar  Ulant  Powder,  ao  do  tliey  Jadaon,  by  manaraetorlms 
Inferior  article. 


The  Giant  Powder  Oo.  having  built  B'ack  Powdpr  Works,  with  all  the  latest  Improvements,  at  Clipper  Gap,  Placer 
Ootmty,  known  as  THE  CI<U*PEB  3IILiI.8,  offer  this  powder  and  guarantee  it  th«  best. 

CAPS  aad  F1TSE  at  Loweat  Ratea. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY.  30  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


THE  ECONOMY  HORSE-POWER 

 WITH  

Fly-TFheel  Walking  Beam  for  Pumping  Ijarge  Qnaotltles  of  Wate 

S~nd  f'^  r  Tatalotue  and  Price  List. 


F.  W.  KROGH  &  CO.,  51  Beale  Street,  S.  F. 


WHEN  YOU  BUY, 


BUY- 


THE  BEST! 


Horse  Liniment 

Is  certainly  the  best  preparation  of  Its 
kind  In  the  market.  Ranchers,  Stock 
Raisers  and  Horse  Owners  of  every 
description  will  tell  you  that  It  does 
good  work  every  time. 


IfHua.  H.  H-  Hooki  &  SOHS,  Stockton,  Cal.— Obmili- 
ma:  In  answer  to  your  Inqnlry,  would  state  that  I  used 
your  H.  H.  H.  Liniment  on  my  Holland  prize-winning 
cow,  "  Lena  Uenlo,"  for  a  wrenched  shoulder,  and  it  re- 
lieved her  very  much.  She  calved  the  next  day,  and  while 
■till  suffering  from  the  sprain  gave  the  largest  authen- 
ticated quantity  of  milk  ever  given  on  this  coast  (lOJ 
gallons  per  day),  showing  conclusively  the  great  relief 
received  from  >our  remedy.  I  consider  it  a  necesnity  in 
my  (tables,  and  when  away  from  home  feel  perfectly 
safe,  as  inexperienced  men  can  do  no  harm  with  it,  as 
they  can  with  the  more  powerful  blisters.  Respectfully 
y  FRANK  H.  BURKK, 

Breeder  of  Registered  Uolstoios  and  Berkshires. 

Menlo  Park,  Cal.,  January  22d,  1889. 


TbeAraistroiigiatomatlc 

PORTA  BI,E 

EVGIHE  and  BOILEE. 

The  Best,  Lightest,  Cheapest 
Engine  in  the  world.  Can  be 
arranged  to  Burn  Wood,  Coal. 
Straw  or  Petroleum.  6or8H.P 
Mounted  on  skids  or  on  wheels 
TRUMAN.  HnOKKR  A  OO    8aB  Franelaro. 

J.  F.  HouoHTON,  President,  J.  L.  N.  Bhepard,  Vice-Pres. 
Ohas.  B.  Stobt,  Seo'y,  R.  H.  Maoill,  Gen.  Ag't. 

Bome  Hataal  iDsnrance  Gompan}, 

N.  E.  Cor.  CallforBla  and  Banaome  Sta>, 

INCOKPORATED  A.  D.  1864.  Ban  FraaelMO. 

Losses  Paid  Since  Organization  93,175,759  II 

Assets.  January  1,  1891   867,613  19 

Oapital  Paid  Up  In  Gold   300,000  00 

VBT  »TrEPI,nn  ovfir  nTnrvthlns   »78  9fl1  in 


Babclat  J.  Smitk 


Importers,  Manufaoturehs,  Dealers  in  and  Largest  Distributers  op 

General  family  Supplies 


IN  LARQE  OR  SMALL  LOTS, 

Direct  to  Consumern  at  the  very  Lowest  Prices. 

ASK    FOR   OVU  PRIOB  I.IST. 


Beat  Valae  for  Talae. 

No  Charge  for  Cartage. 

No  Charge  for  Uoxiug.  "^(^ 


416-418  FRONT  ST., 
16-18  CEDAR  ST., 


8.  F. 


8tools.tozx,  Oa.1. 


Private  Hospital  for  Care  and  Treatment  of  Mental  and  Nervous  Diseases. 

Has  been  in  existence  for  over  10  years  and  Is  favorably  known  as  the  model  institution  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
For  terms  and  other  partioulara,  apply  to  the  Proprietor  and  tiuperiutendent. 


-A-S^  GJLmAJIV^.,  S tools. toxx.  OaI. 

REFERENCES:  Dr.  L.  C.  lane,  Dr.  W.  H.  Mays  (late  Superintendent  of  State  Asjlum  at  Stockton),  Dr.  Robert 
A.  A.  McLean,  Dr.  I  S.  Titus,  Dr.  R.  H.  Plummer,  San  Francisco;  Dr.  E.  H.  Woolsey,  Surgton  8.  P.  Co.  and  Oak- 
«nd  Ho-pital;  Dr.  W.  S.  Taorne,  San  Joee;  Dr.  G.  A.  Shurtleff  (late  Superintendent  S;ate  Insane  Asjlum),  Napa. 


ST.  ALBANS  TREAD  HORSE  POWERS  SSe'e^vT.TS.'l"." 

Especially  adapted  for 

Driving  Cream  Separators, 

CHURNS,  PUMPS,  S4WS,  FEKD  CUTTERS. 
Guaranteed  to  produce 

MORE  DRIVING  POWER, 

To  wear  longer,  run  evener,  and  give  better 
satisfaction  than  any  other  make. 

"Ihe  only  Horse  Power  that  we  sell  with  onr 
De  Laval  ^eoarators  and  guarantee  the  whole 
outfit  to  give  entire  satistactlon. 
There  are  nearly  one  hundred  of  these 

Horse  Power  Cream-Separator  Outfits 

In  this  State  to-day  and  all  doing  welL 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

G.  G.  WICKSON  &  CO., 

3  &  5  Front  St,  San  Francisco, 


WANTED 


IN  EACH  COUNTY  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST,  BEI.I- 
ABE.E  MIDDLE  A6EO  WOUEN,  with  Bome  boalneaa 
experience.   Address  BOX  Y,  This  Office. 


PACIFIC  GROVE,  11^  MONTEREY,  CALIFORNIA. 

"THE  GREAT  FAMILY  RESORT  OF  THE  PACIFIC  COAST."   WITHIN  THE  MEANS  OF  ALL. 


1802. 


gxxm  TTi  ex*  IVIeetlxxe0. 


X892. 


Paclflo  Grove  Retreat  A'Bociatlon  June  18 

Yonrg  Men's  Christian  Association  June  16-20 

V.  M.  C.  A.  Flxcursinn,  Bunker  Hill  Day...  June  17 

District  Conference  Summer  Encampment.  June  21-29 


Calitoroia  Annual  Conference  M.  E.  Church  Sept.  7-13. 


Chautauqua  Assembly  June  30-Jnly  11 

W.  C.  T.  U.  School  of  Methods  July  18-20 

Midsummer  Reunion  August  2-fl 

Itinerant's  Club  of  the  California  Conference  Sept  1-6 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


H.  H.  MOORE  &  SONS, 

THE  DRUGGISTS, 

248  MAIN  STRgan,  STOCKTON,  OAL. 


Wrii«  CRYSTAL  CREAM- 
ERY CO.,  LAJisi.NO,  aicii., 

for  Calalo«ne«  of 

CREAMERIES,  Etc. 

niaaiii  MllkCnna,  Never 
Ku«t,  Water  Taiiksof  steel 
■ilale,  everlasting.  Cream 
wlthoutlorrorwlthlce.  Wo 
wnnt  (UTTits  fivorywhero. 
i'.iurnl.  in  iJiii;i-s. 


FRHITEVhPORATOR 

I     II  IJ  I    I     THE  ZiriMMERMAN 


WMvtnl  ilMt  and  i 


Tbe  Mtnndanl  Marblne 
}«■.  Illattrated  Catalogue  fr««. 
[>N  WOUKH  CO.,  ClitelBBatI,  O. 


JAMi].UL.lNitOii'lii,Aet.,37MarlCbtUt.  U.K. 


TlIK  .MO-iAL  AND  PhUDENTl  ^L  MANAGBHGNT  under  the  direction  of  Eminent  CierK^  rn^ii  and  Citiiiens  of  California. 
For  Illustrated  Folder  and  further  information  address  KEY.  T.  H.  SINEX,  Sup'L 
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Jackson's  "LigMWeigtt" 


MftDE  ftND/89Ja„IINDER  THE  FOtiOWJNG  LETTERS  PATENT: 

No.  197,137  A?%'i^-^^iies7  Nbv.  13.  1877-- 

No.  210,458  .7r.:  :   Dec:  3.M878 

No.  806,667   Oct;'14,  1884  : 

NO.  403,019   May  7,  1889 

"  Nothing  succeeds  like  success  "  When  the  Jackson  Light  Weight  Horse  Fork  was  introduced  it  immediately  superseded  the  ' 
heavy  and  clumsy  implements  previously  in  use  so  that  the  manufacturers  found  it  impossible  to  sell  them  at  any  price. 

The  preeminent  merit  of  the  Jackson  Light  Weight  Fork  and  the  great  demand  for  it  attracted  the  attention  of  manufacturers  hungry 
for  business,  who  commenced  the  manufacture  of  and  offered  on-  the  market,  Forks  practically  identical  with  the  "  Jackson,''  but  trusted  to 
technical  evasion  and  slight  differences  in .  construction  to  avoid  infringing  the  Jackson  patents  and  consequent  suits  for  royalty  and  : 
damages.    I  have  begun  suits  on  every  design  of  Horse  Forks  brought  to  my  notice  which  infringed  my  patentst'     In  every  case- the 
decree  of  Court  has  been  in  my  favor  and  against  the  infringing  Fork. 

The  purpose  of  this  notice  is  to  inform  both  farmers  and  merchants,  who  use  or  who  sell  Horse  Forks;  that  !  I  am  fully  protected 
by  the  Courts,  in  the  exclusive  manufacture  and  exclusive  sale  of  Horse  Forks  like  that  illustrated  in  this  article'-     Makers  and  sellers- 
of  these  Forks  infringing  these  patents  will  be  promptly  and  rigorously  prosecuted.  • 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  manufacturers  in  the  East  for  the  making  and  selling  of,- noL-onlyi  the-Jackson-  Lighr.  Weight 
Fork,  as  illustrated  above,  but  of  other  designs  similar  to  the  Jackson  Light  Weight  Fork,  but  which  patents  I  -control,  for  the  Eastern 
trade;  but  these  contracts  or  licenses  expressly  provide  that  such  forks  shall  not  be  sold  west  of  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  Mo'untains 
under  any  circumstances. 

PRIGES  JACKSON   LIGHT   WEIGHT  HORSE  FORKS. 

3-Foot,  with  4  tinei,  very  light  Fork  for  Hay  •a^'>$aS-  00 

3i,  4,  and  4i  feet,  with  4  tines,  for  Threshing  Machines  and  stacking  Hay  with  my  Walker  Carrier   "      SO  00 

5  and  6  foot,  with  6  tines,  for  light  heading  or  large  loads    "      86  CO 

Extra  Fork  Tines,  $2.50  each.  My  tines  are  nicely  finished  and  tempered.  This  Fork  is  constructed  on  common-sense,  scientific  principles;  no  nnneoessaiy  w^htis  it 


BYRON  JACKSON, 

625-631  Sixth  Street,  149-169  Bluxome  Street, 


I  i 


SANiFRANCISCO. 


MITCHELL,  LEWIS  &  STAVES  CO.,  POBTLANB.  PH.,  Exclusive  Selling  Agents  for  Oregon  and  Watlilngtpn. 


AT  THE  FRONT  MD  IN  THE  FIELD  FOR  1892. 


NEW- 
MODEL! 


NEW- 
MODEL  ! 


NEW  MODEL  COMBINED  HAR\(ESTERv 


THE  PROMINENT  FEATURES  OF  BEST'S  NEW  MODEL  ARE 

LIGHT  DRAFT,  HIGHEST  MECHANICAL  CONSTRUCTION,  AUTOMATIC  WIND  GOVERNOR,  THE  CELEBRATED  BESTS  CLEANER,  THE  WONDERFUL  IMPROVED  HIGH 
DRIVING  WHEELS,  MADE  AFTER  THE  STYLE  OF  A  BICYCLE  WHEEL,  AND  THE  NEW  DRIVING^GEAR,  TEN-INCH  DRIVING  BELT,  BUT  ONE-. 
COUNTERSHAFT,  AND  ONE  GEAR,  DOING  AWAY  WITH  THE  EXPENSIVE  CHAINS  AND  GEARING  USED  BY  OTHER  MACHINES. 
▲Dd  a  Harvester  that  baa  proved  itself  by  trial  and  oae  to  be  "  The  Model "  of  Combined  Harveatere  and  the  Great  Adtanot  of  the  Oaltfomia  Waammn  ■ 


Send  for  Circulars.    Gome  and  See  the  "New  Model"  for  1892.  ^-^IP^ 
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THE  DEWP;Y  rUBLIHHINO  OO 
Office,  220  Market  St. 


The  Barley  Situation. 

It  has  been  fully  two  years  since  the  barley  market  has 
been  subjected  to  such  a  strong  bear  pressure  as  is  now 
dominant  on  Call  Board.  There  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  just  reason  for  the  depression,  unless  it  be  done  to 
bring  new  crop  barley  prices  to  a  low  range  for  speculative 
purposes.  The  consumption  of  barley  is  steadily  increas- 
ing, and  it  requires  a  large  carryover  into  the  spring 
months  to  provide  against  any  unexpected  shortage  in  the 
crop,  which  is  liable  to  occur  any  year  through  unfavor- 
able weather. 

In  1891  the  acreage  seeded  in  this  State  to  barley  was 
1,167,627,  against  852,902  seeded  in  1890.  This  was  an 
increase  in  the  acreage  of  over  one-third,  and  yet  on  June 
1,  1892,  the  stock  of 
barley  in  the  State 
was  only  45,652  tons, 
against  17,644  tons 
at  the  corresponding 
date  in  1891.  Under 
natural  conditions, 
that  is,  with  no  mate- 
rial increase  in  con- 
sumption and  no  in- 
creased export,  the 
surplus  on  June  1st 
in  this  year  would 
have  been  fully  150,- 
000  tons.  The  char- 
acterizing feature  of 
the  demand  the  past 
seasons  was  an  in- 
creasing demand  for 
rolled  or  ground  bar- 
ley for  feeding,  which 
will  be  more  marked 
in  the  season  of  1S92- 
93  than  ever  before. 
This  opinion  is 
grounded  on  the  well- 
established  fact  that 
there  has  been  a  large 
increase  i  n  fruit- 
planting  and  a  large- 
ly increased  attention 
given  to  the  dairy  in- 
dustry, both  of  which 
call  for  more  of  the 
barley  in  grain  and 
also  ground  or  rolled 
for  stock-feeding. 

There  were  exported  from  this  port  from  July  1st  to 
June  Ist  the  following:  In  1890-91,  15,322  tons,  and  in 
1891-92,  55,370  tons,  an  increase  of  40,048  tons.  The  re- 
ceipts of  barley  from  Oregon  and  "Washington  at  this  port 
during  the  above  two  periods  of  time  were  as  follows:  In 
1890-91,  13,495  tons,  and  in  1891-92,  2834  tons,  a  decrease 
ot  10,661  tons,  so  that  the  increased  shipments  of  barley  so 
far  this  season,  over  the  like  time  in  the  season  of  1890-91, 
were  drawn  from  the  California  crop.  In  the  coming  sea- 
son the  export  movements  promise  to  be  fully  as  large,  if 
not  larger,  than  they  were  in  the  season  drawing  to  a 
close.  As  the  acreage  seeded  to  barley  in  this  year  is  not 
mach,  if  any,  larger  than  that  seeded  in  1891,  the  outturn 
will  not  be  much  more  than  will  be  wanted,  unless  the 
yield  to  the  acre  should  be  more  than  is  now  expected. 


Rose  of  Gonnaught  3rd. 

The  animal  portrait  which  we  present  on  this  page  is 
one  of  the  most  striking  which  has  ever  adorned  our 
pages.  The  Breeders'  Gazette,  from  whose  frontispiece  we 
have  reproduced  the  engraving,  properly  alludes  to  the 
outline  of  the  white  cow  against  the  dark  background  as 
forming  almost  a  perfect  silhouette,  and  so  graceful  is  the 
poise  of  the  animal's  head  that  the  original  photograph  is 
really  statuesque  in  its  beauty. 

Rose  Connaught  3rd  was  br^d  by  Hon.  J.  A..  Angas  of 
Collingrove,  and  was  first  at  Melbourne  and  Adelaide  as  a 
two-year-old  in  1888;  first  at  Adelaide  and  second  at  Mel- 
bourne as  a  three-year-old  in  1889;  first  at  Adelaide  and 
second  at  Melbourne  as  a  four-year-old  in  1890;  and  last 


Febioht  Rates  on  Whbat. — TraflSc  Manager  Leeds 
has  compiled  comparative  rates  on  wheat  in  Kansas  and  in 
California,  which  show  that  from  points  averaging  137 
miles  distant  from  Port  Costa  or  San  Francisco,  the  aver- 
age rate  charged  per  ton  is  $2.80 J,  while  the  average  charge 
for  the  same  weight  and  distance  in  Kansas  is  $2.32. 


AN  AUSTRALIAN  PRIZE- WINNING  SHORTHORN  -  ROSE  OF  CONNAUGHT  THIRD 


year,  in  her  five-year-old  form,  was  not  only  first  at  Mel- 
bourne and  Adelaide,  but  was  made  champion  of  Austra- 
lia at  the  former  show.  She  is  clearly  of  Bates  extraction, 
and  from  her  hips  forward  is  certainly  an  animal  of  rare 
character.  The  shoulders  are  well  covered,  the  chine 
seems  broad  and  thick,  the  ribs  well  sprung,  chest  wide 
and  deep,  neck  vein  well  developed,  and  legs  both  short 
and  neat.  Her  weakness  appears  to  be  in  her  quarters 
and  thighs,  with  some  inclination  to  patch  about  the 
rumps.  She  was  sired  by  Duke  of  Hazelcote  62d  from 
Rose  of  Connaught,  and  while  we  are  without  the  exten- 
sion of  the  pedigree  it  is  a  fair  inference  that  she  carries 
at  least  one  cross  of  the  famous  Berkeley  Castle  bull  Duke 
of  Connaught,  that  did  such  royal  service  for  Fitzhardinge. 

In  connection  with  the  color  discussion  recently  pre- 
sented in  our  columns  by  Robert  Ashburner,  it  should  be 
noted  that  white  does  not  bar  to  highest  honors  in  Aus- 
tralia. 

Columbus  AT  Home.— The  people  of(  Genoa  have  al- 
ready begun  their  festivities  in  honor  of  Columbus,  which 
are  to  be  continued  until  Oct.  15th. 


The  Dried  Prnit  Market. 

The  high  prices  that  ruled  for  dried  fruits  in  1890  in- 
duced a  larger  drying  in  1891,  and  as  a  result  the  markets 
on  this  coast  and  also  at  the  East  were  overstocked  and 
low  prices  were  the  order.  The  low  prices  entailed  heavy 
losses  on  early  fruit  buyers,  for  soon  after  the  season 
opened  prices  began  to  settle,  which  made  buyers  cautious 
unless  offered  concessions,  and  these  concessions  continued 
well  into  the  season.  Low  prices  and  very  heavy  supplies 
enabled  buyers  to  seek  new  distribution  centers  in  the 
States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  This  has  opened  up 
new  markets  for  California  dried  fruits,  provided  prices 
are  within  the  means  of  general  consumers.  A  better 
understanding  of  the  difference  in  prices  at  the  East  can 

be  had  from  the  fol- 
lowing compiled  com- 
parisons of  prices  in 
the  New  York  mar- 
ket on  May  2l8t:  In 

1891  evaporated 
peaches  sold  at  24 
cents  per  pound,  pit- 
ted cherries  at  30 
cents   per  pound;  in 

1892  they  were  re- 
spectively eight  and 
eleven  cents  per 
pound.  Raisins  in 
this  year  werefully  50 
per  cent  less  than 
they  were  at  the  cor- 
responding date  in 
1891,  prunes  from  40 
to  50  per  cent  less  and 
apples  from  55  to  60 
per  cent  less.  Apri- 
cots were  very  con- 
siderable lower  as 
were  other  dried 
fruits.  The  low 
prices  inthis  year  and, 
as  for  that,  through- 
out the  past  season, 
allowed  stocks  to  be 
worked  off  and  to-day 
they  are  quite  small 
on  this  coast  and  also 
at  the  East,  with  the 
better  grades  out  ot 
market.  The  cleaning 
up  of  supplies  admits 

ot  new  crop  dried  fruits  coming  on  a  bare  market  and  if 
prices  are  not  unduly  inflated  our  surplus  will  be  marketed 
at  fairly  renumerative  prices  quite  early  in  the  season. 

J.  J.  Pratt,  manager  of  the  fruit  cannery  at  Yuba  Ciiy, 
Sutter  county,  who  returned  a  short  time  ago  from  a  bus- 
iness trip  to  the  East,  not  only  confirms  the  above  but  also 
states  that  some  of  the  largest  dealers  informed  him  "that 
their  dried  fruit  sales  increased  50  and  100  per  cent  the 
past  season,  and  bid  fair  to  do  the  same  this  season." 
When  it  is  considered  that  the  population  of  the  United 
States  is  over  60,000,000  and  rapidly  increasing,  it  is  readily 
seen  that  the  surplus  for  years  to  come  can  be  consumed, 
provided  the  best  varieties  of  fruits  are  cultivated  and 
proper  attention  be  given  to  picking,  curing  and  packing 
the  fruit. 


The  Phylloxera  Abroad.— The  phylloxera  has  ap- 
peared in  the  provinces  of  Almeri,  Barcelona,  Cordova, 
Gerona,  Granada,  Jaen,  Leon,  Lugo,  Malaga,  Orense,  Sala- 
manca, Sevilla,  Tarragona,  Zamora  and  on  the  Balearic 
Island*.  Six  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  acres  aie 
affected. 
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PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 

By  The  Dewey  Publishing  Co. 

Office,  220  Market  St.;  Elevator,  12  JVont  St.,  San  Franciico.,  Cal. 

ANNUAi  StTBSCBlPTioN  Kate  THREE  DoLLAJis  a  ye»r.   While  this  notice 
•ppeara,  all  «ub»crihers  paying  83  in  advance  will  receive  15  months  (one  year 
and  13  weeks)  credit.   For  $2  in  advance,  10  mouths.   For  $1  in  advance,  five 
months.    Trial  subscriptions  for  three  months,  paid  In  advance,  each  60  cents. 
ADVERTISING  RATES. 

1  Week.   1  Month.   3  Months,   t  Year. 

Per  Line  (agate)   «  .25        $.50       8  1.20       «  4.00 

Half  inch  (1  square   1.00  2.50         6.50  22.00 

One  inch  /   1.60  5.00        13.00  42.00 

Large  advertisements  at  favorable  rates.  Special  or  reading  notices,  legal 
\dvertisements,  notices  appearing  In  extraordinary  type,  or  in  particular  parts 

the  paper,  at  special  rates.   Four  insertions  are  rated  in  a  month. 

Our  latest  forms  f^o  to  press  Wednesday  evening. 

Registered  at  S.  F.  Post  Office  as  second-class  mail  matter.  

Any  subscriber  sending  an  inquiry  on  any  subject  to  the  Rural  Press,  with 
a  postage  stamp,  will  receive  a  reply,  either  through  the  columns  of  the  paper 
or  by  personal  letter.   The  answer  will  be  given  as  promptly  as  practicable. 

ALFRED  HOLM  AN  General  Manager 

Saturday,  June  i8,  1892. 
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[NEW  THIS  ISSDB.l 

Gas  Engines— Union  Gas  Engine  Co. 
Fruit  Trees— H.  H  Berger  &  Co. 
Spanish  Merino  Sheep— F.  Bullard,  Woodland,  Cal. 
jl^-  See  Advertising  Columns. 

The  Week. 

It  has  been  rather  an  active  week  in  weather  circles,  and 
not  altogether  an  acceptable  one  to  agriculturists.  Heavy 
showers  have  caught  some  hay  and  floored  some  grain. 
Showers  and  winds  and  other  things,  known  and  unknown, 
have  not  been  altogether  favorable  to  the  grape  crop,  and 
reduction  in  the  estimates  of  the  wine  and  raisin  output 
is  still  in  order.  The  rain  has,  however,  been  acceptable 
in  Nevada,  judging  from  a  valuation  of  half  a  million 
which  was  put  upon  two  inches  of  rainfall  at  Carson. 

But  our  weather  vicissitudes  have  been  light  as  com- 
pared with  Eastern  disturbances  as  reported  by  telegraph, 
for  while  in  the  great  Atlantic  the  death  rate  has  alarm- 
ingly increased  by  prostrating  heat,  in  the  central  west 
tornado  and  water  have  wrought  disaster — even  to  blowing 
down  again  a  part  of  the  wall  of  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
World's  Fair  buildings,  which  was  flattened  by  a  previous 
"  twister."  We  prefer  the  monotony  of  the  Pacific  coast 
summer  to  the  grand,  gloomy  and  peculiar  freaks  of  the 
elements  on  the  other  side. 

Midsummer  activity  is  beginning — the  grain  harvest,  the 
Eastern  shipment  of  fruits  in  expedited  trains,  the  work  in 
the  canneries — all  these  are  giving  employment  to  all  who 
desire  it.  The  rush  from  the  valleys  to  the  coast  and  the 
mountains,  and  from  the  cities  to  the  country,  is  at  its 
height.  Humanity  sighs  for  a  change,  and  this  is  the 
fashionable  time  for  it. 


Veterinaby  Progress. — At  a  meeting  of  the  State 
Veterinary  Society  in  this  city  last  week  several  important 
papers  were  read.  The  president  congiatulated  the  mem- 
bers on  the  satisfactory  progress  made  by  the  association 
during  the  past  12  months,  which  he  hoped  would  con- 
tinue until  the  whole  profession  was  enrolled  on  the 
association's  list  of  memberBhip.  The  passing  of  the  pro- 
posed bill  for  the  protection  of  the  profession  by  the  next 
Legislature  was  indorsed  and  the  members  pledged  them- 
selves to  use  every  effort  in  their  power  to  secure  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill.  We  understand  this  is  to  regulate  the  prac- 
tice of  veterinary  medicine  with  a  view  to  excluding 
quacks  and  ignoramuKes. 

ScABED  BY  the  Catch.— The  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
Monterey  county  have  repealed  the  squirrel  bounty  ordi- 
nance. Since  the  last  meeting  of  the  board,  one  month 
ago,  there  have  been  deposited  with  the  County  Clerk 
about  125,000  scalps,  which,  at  three  cents  each,  have  cost 
the  county  between  $3000  and  $4000.  These  facts  should 
hnvf  induced  the  continuance  of  the  ordinance,  rather 
than  its  repeal. 


Another  Queen  of  the  Jerseys. 

The  reigns  of  the  Jersey  queens  are  becoming  shorter. 
Dethronement  and  coronation  crowd  closely  upon  each 
other.  To  hail  the  coming  and  speed  the  parting  dairy 
potentate  in  the  Jersey  kingdom  keeps  the  agricultural 
writer  moving  to  quick  music.  It  is  as  late  as  August  8tb, 
1891,  that  we  gave  in  the  Rubal  the  result  of  a  years 
milk  and  butter  test  which  proclaimed  Bisson's  Belle  queen 
of  the  Jerseys  upon  a  record  of  1028  lbs,  13f  ounces  of 
butter  in  a  year  which  ended  July  13.  Bisson's  Belle 
now  retires  to  history  and  the  reigning  Jersey  queen  is 
Signal's  Lily  Flagg,  owned  by  Qen.  S.  H.  Moore  and  W. 
E.  Matthews,  of  Huntsville,  Alabama,  who  closed  a  year's 
record  on  June  Ist,  1891,  with  a  credit  of  1047  lbs.  6J 
ounces  of  "  well-worked  merchantable  butter." 

The  queen-finder  whose  authority  we  cite  in  this  case,  is 
the  same  as  that  of  her  predecessor,  viz.,  W.  Gettys  of 
Athens,  Tenn.,  who  makes  his  announcement  in  the 
Breeder's  Oazetle  of  June  8th.  He  saw  Lily  Flagg  pro- 
duce four  lbs.  10  J  ounces  of  butter  on  the  last  day  of  her 
years  trial.  Her  milk  for  the  year  weighed  over  10,000 
lbs.,  the  best  day  was  50  lbs.  4  ounces,  and  her  best  month 
was  1356  lbs.  which  made  118  lbs.  15  ounces.  Her  best 
weeks  record  was  the  last  one  conducted  oflicially,  which 
made  27  lbs.  12J  ounces  of  butter.  Of  the  treatment  of  the 
cow  during  the  year  Mr:  Gettys  writes: 

Her  feed  consisteJ  of  oats  and  corn  ground  together,  wheat 
bran  and  oil-meal.  Of  this  she  has  consumed  during  the  year's 
test  an  average  of  eight  gallons  per  day  with  silage  and  hay  in 
the  winter.  During  the  last  days  and  weeks  of  her  test  she  ate 
12  gallons  per  dav  of  the  above  named  grain  food  with  a  run 
to  pasture.  Her  appetite  and  powers  of  digestion  and  assimi- 
lation are  to  me  as  wonderful  as  her  butter  record.  The  test 
was  made  under  circumstances  favorable  to  the  cow.  She 
started  with  perfect  health,  in  a  genial  climate,  owned  by  men 
of  liberality  in  their  ideas  of  feeding,  and  managed  with  great 
care. 

It  is  interesting  to  recall  the  steps  by  which  the  succes- 
sive Jersey  queens  have  gained  and  lost  their  scepters.  The 
series  began  with  Jersey  Belle  of  Scituate,  705  lbs.  3  oz.; 
Eurotas,  778  lbs.  1  oz.;  Mary  Anne  of  St.  Lambert,  8fi7  lbs. 
14|  oz.;  Landseer's  Fancy,  936  lbs.  14|  oz.;  Eurotisama, 
945  lbs.  9  oz  ;  Bisson's  Belle,  1028  lbs.  13|  oz,,  and  Signal's 
Lily  Flagg,  1047  lbs.  7|  oz.  Who  will  next  ascend  the 
golden  stair  of  Jersey  queenship  ? 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  present  queen  is  not 
nearly  allied  to  earlier  reigning  families.  Mr.  Gettys' 
statement  is : 

Her  breeding  is  plain — so  plain  that  one  is  at  a  loss  to  know 
to  what  family  she  should  be  assigned.  She  is  called  a  Signal 
cow,  yet  she  has  only  12i  per  cent  of  that  old  bull's  blood.  Her 
sire,  Georgian  6073,  although  out  of  Optuna,  test  13  pounds  for 
three  teats — considered  one  of  the  best  daughters  of  Signal — is 
not  known  to  have  any  other  tested  daughters.  Her  dam,  Lit- 
tle Nan,  was  known  to  have  been  a  good  family  cow,  but  is 
without  a  week's  test.  Without  high  birth  or  rich  kin  she  has, 
by  virtue  of  her  individual  worth,  forged  forward  into  fame  and 
become  the  founder  of  a  new  family.  Notwithstanding  her 
plebeian  origin,  she  has  demonstrated  her  prepotency— the 
power  of  transmitting  her  worth  to  her  ofiFspring— for  she  has 
two  tested  daughters,  one  over  14  pounds,  the  other  over  20 
pounds  of  butter  in  seven  days.  She  has  produced  six  calves — 
three  bulls  anfl  three  heifers.  All  the  bulls  are  dead;  all  the 
heifers  are  living  and  owned  by  ttie  Messrs.  Moore  and 
Matthews. 

This  fact  will  be  encouraging  to  all  who  own  well-bred 
Jerseys  to  push  forward  with  their  breeding  and  feeding 
in  hope  of  reaching  the  first  place,  for  the  first  place  seems 
to  be  that  of  a  democracy  rather  than  a  monarchy.  The 
sovereigns  are  born  to  rule,  but  not  by  accident  of  birth; 
the  American  Jerseys,  like  the  American  people,  have  full 
encouragement  to  strive  for  the  highest  places  upon  the 
basis  of  merit  and  actual  accomplishment. 

It  seems  to  us  significant  that  the  honors  in  the  Jersey 
line  are  going  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  When 
enterprise  works  with  the  advantage  of  genial  climatic 
conditions,  similar  enterprise  under  rugged  winter  con- 
ditions is  surpassed.  Tennessee  last  year  and  Alabama 
this  year  furnished  the  Jersey  queens.  Upon  this  same 
line,  California  should  win,  for  we  believe  California  ex- 
cels even  the  Sunny  South  in  environment  which  favors 
animal  development  and  excellence.  Where  are  our  Cali- 
fornia Jersey  breeders  that  they  do  not  win  such  honors 
for  the  State  and  for  their  herds  ? 


Dbied  Fbuit  FOB  London. — The  enterprise  of  the 
State  Board  of  Trade  in  endeavoring  to  develop  an  En- 
glish market  for  California  dried  fruits  is  yielding  prom- 
ising results.  At  the  meeting  on  Tuesday  of  this  week 
there  was  read  a  letter  from  Parker,  Wellesley  &  Co.,  of 
London,  which  stated  that  the  profits  of  all  fruits  sent 
from  California  to  England,  which  had  not  to  pay  duty, 
was  9  cents  and  2  mills  per  pound;  and  on  apricots,  plums 
and  prunes,  upon  which  duty  was  chargeable,  the  profit 
was  7  cents  and  2  mills  per  pound.  An  agent  who  re- 
cently scoured  the  State  for  fine  dried  fruits  for  the 
London  market  could  not  find  any,  showing  that  all 
had  been  disposed  of,  even  though  low  prices  have  ruled. 
We  can,  however,  soon  produce  plenty,  and  new  avenues 
for  its  exit  are  desirable. 


Prize  Letters  on  Fruit-Handling. 

Do  not  forget  the  prize  competition,  for  which  letters 
must  be  nrailed  to  us  on  or  before  July  Ist.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  general  announcement  formerly  made: 

JULY. — Fbuit-Picking,  Packing  and  Shipping:  To  near 
and  distant  markets;  all  arrangements  for  picking — ladders, 
baskets,  trucks,  packing  houses,  graders,  fruit  wagons;  methods 
of  sale,  etc. 

Fruit-picking,  of  course,  includes  condition  of  fruit  for 
various  purposes,  and  how  to  detect  it,  and  proceeds  then 
to  the  best  way  to  gather  it,  the  best  help  available,  and 
the  best  way  of  regulating  pickers,  and  the  outfit  to  pro- 
vide them,  etc.  So  proceed  with  each  following  act  in 
handling  the  crop,  writing  fully  and  plainly,  so  that  all 
readers  may  understand  just  what  your  experience  ap- 
proves. Do  this  for  a  single  kind  of  fruit  or  for  many 
kinds,  as  your  experience  warrants  you  in  writing. 

Do  not  think,  because  you  are  not  a  large  grower  or 
shipper,  that  your  advice  is  not  worth  giving.  We  expect 
more  from  small  growers  than  large  ones.  Even  if  you 
do  not  own  an  orchard,  but  have  merely  worked  for  others, 
write  just  the  same.  Perhaps  your  experience  in  different 
orchards,  and  with  different  methods  of  work,  may  enable 
you  to  give  much  good  advice.  No  matter  whether  you 
are  a  subscriber  to  the  Bubal  or  not,  take  up  the  subject 
if  you  understand  it.  We  want  the  fullest,  freest  discus- 
sion of  the  subject.  Never  mind  about  stylish  stationery. 
If  nothing  else  is  handy,  write  on  the  wrong  side  of  a 
handbill  with  a  lead-pencil.  We  are  after  facts  and  ex- 
perience; we  do  not  care  how  they  come  or  who  they 
come  from.  The  searcher  for  trustworthy  information  is 
not  particular  from  what  corner  of  the  realm  of  truth  it  is 
brought  to  light.  We  are  trying  to  remove  every  obstacle 
from  this  competition.  The  prizes  of  $10  and  $5  and  the 
Rural  Press  for  one  year  will  go  to  the  writers  who  do 
best  on  these  free  terms. 


Those  Forfeited  Raileoad  Lands.— United  States 
Surveyor  John  F.  Sheehan  has  prepared  the  official  noti- 
fication of  the  opening  of  the  forfeited  railroad  lands  in 
Monterey  and  San  Benito  counties,  and  will  publish  it  in 
the  HoUister  Free  Lance,  of  San  Benito  county,  immedi* 
ately.  The  notice  announces  Wednesday,  July  27th,  as 
the  day  when  the  office  will  be  open  for  entriesof  the  lands. 
All  land  in  the  tract  which  is  held  under  Mexican  grants 
will  be  protected  and  will  not  be  open  to  entry.  The  de- 
partment in  this  city  advises  parties  seeking  knowledge  of 
the  lands  to  proceed  to  Tres  Pinos,  where  they  can  see  the 
country  for  themselves  better  than  it  can  be  described  in 
this  city.  Tres  Pinos  is  101  miles  distant  from  San  Fran- 
cisco by  rail,  and  the  fare  is  less  than  $3. 

The  Viticultubal  Commission.— At  a  meeting  held 
in  this  city  on  Monday,  the  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  coming  year:  President,  George  West  of  Stock- 
ton: vice-president,  Charles  Bundschu  of  San  Francisco; 
treasurer,  Allen  Towles  of  Towles,  Placer;  secretary,  Win- 
field  Scott  of  San  Francisco;  chief  executive  officer,  C.  J. 
Wetmore;  executive  committee,  I.  de  Turk,  Charles  Bund- 
schu and  E.  C.  Priber.  The  Commission  is  urging  the 
World's  Fair  Commission  to  double  its  allottment  of 
$6000  for  the  display  of  California  wines  at  Chicago  next 
year. 

The  Floral  Society. — At  its  meeting  held  last  week, 
it  was  shown  that  the  flower  show  in  May,  in  the  Me- 
chanics' pavilion,  did  not  meet  the  expenses  and  the 
amount  of  premiums,  but  arrangements  were  made  by 
which  all  obligations  will  be  speedily  discharged.  The 
Society  considered  the  effort  a  success,  and  will  push  for- 
ward for  a  grander  display  still  at  the  chrysanthemum 
show  in  November.  Prof.  E,  L.  Greene,  of  the  State 
University,  read  a  paper  on  native  ornamental  shrubs, 
which  we  hope  to  publish  at  some  future  time. 

Another  Inquiry  on  Artesian  Wells. — A  Washing- 
ton telegram  says  that  the  Census  Bureau  has  issued  a 
bulletin  on  the  subject  of  artesian  wells  for  irrigation,  in 
which  the  statement  is  made  that  over  one-half  of  the 
total  number  of  such  wells  located  on  farms  in  the  United 
States  are  in  the  State  of  California.  The  computed  num- 
ber for  the  entire  country  is  3930,  and  2060  are  in  Califor- 
nia, three  in  Oregon  and  none  in  Washington.  The  aver- 
age area  irrigated  by  one  well  in  California  was  18.63 
acres,  the  total  area  being  38,738. 

A  Wine  Fountain. —  It  is  currently  reported  that 
Senator  Stanford  has  resolved  to  make  an  exhibit  of  Cali- 
fornia wines  on  a  grand  scale  at  the  World's  Fair,  and  has 
applied  for  permission  to  build  a  wine  fountain  that  shall 
play  for  two  hours  every  day  California  vintages.  Some- 
times the  fountain  will  spout  red  wine  and  often  white. 
No  partiality  will  be  shown  in  the  selection  of  wines,  and 
every  wine  grower  in  California  will  have  a  chance  to  ad- 
vertise himself.  The  application  of  Senator  Stanford  has 
not  yet  been  answered. 
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Prom  An  Independent  Standpoint. 

Since  the  last  number  of  the  Rubal  went  to  press,  the 
national  Republican  party  has  put  before  the  country  its 
candidates  for  president  and  vice-president.  As  the 
RUBA.L  has  all  along  predicted,  Mr.  Harrison  was  renomi- 
nated. This  was  in  the  nature  of  things  inevitable.  Mr. 
Harrison  had  the  support  of  the  best  two-thirds  of  his 
party,  and  his  candidacy  had  the  further  strength  which 
comes  from  popular  respect  independent  of  party.  Nobody 
denies  that  the  record  of  his  incumbency  is  one  of  the 
cleanest  chapters  of  our  national  history;  nobody  doubts 
his  ability  or  questions  his  purposes,  and  everybody  ad- 
mires the  propriety  and  purity  of  his  private  life.  The 
objections  to  Mr.  Harrison  will  be  radical,  and  they  will 
no  doubt  be  manfully  put  forth  during  the  months  be- 
tween now  and  November,  but  they  will  have  their 
basis  in  principles  and  not  in  personalities.  He  will  be 
opposed  as  a  Republican,  as  an  advocate  of  the  protective 
tariff,  as  an  opponent  to  free  silver  coinage  and  probably 
for  many  other  reasons,  but  they  will  be  public  and  legiti- 
mate reasoQs  with  a  basis  in  principles  upon  which  intelli- 
gent and  honest  men  may  fairly  differ.  A  campaign 
urged  upon  such  lines,  educates  the  people  and  ad- 
vances their  intellectual  and  moral  standards;  and  is, 
therefore,  of  vast  beaefit  to  the  country.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  campaign  of  personalities,  of  recrimination  and 
controversy,  is  a  national  damage  and  discredit.  Mr. 
Harrison's  nomination  goes  far  toward  assurance  of  a 
clean  campaign  and,  therefore,  from  the  nonpartisan 
ground  from  which  we  view  it,  is  a  happy  one.  The  nom- 
ination of  Whitelaw  Reid  for  vice-president  is  the  usual 
concession  of  the  second  place  to  the  New  York  money 
power.  Mr.  Reid  is  an  eminently  respectable  though  by 
no  means  a  great  figure.  He  has  a  rich  father-in-law — D. 
0.  Mills,  formerly  of  California — and  rich  associates  in 
general,  and  will  roll  up  a  big  barrel  for  campaign  ex- 
penses. It  is  the  bad  habit  of  both  parties  to  trade  off 
the  second  place  in  this  way — a  habit  that  reflects  infinite 
discredit  upon  the  political  methods  of  the  country. 


The  opposition  which  Mr.  Harrison  met  and  overcame 
at  Minneapolis  was  not  the  opposition  of  Mr.  Blaine.  If 
Mr.  Blaine  had,  at  the  right  time  and  in  the  right  way, 
expressed  a  desire  for  the  nomination  or  even  a  willing- 
ness to  accept  it,  he  would  unquestionably  have  gotten  it. 
He  has  the  affection  of  the  Republican  masses  while  Mr. 
Harrison  only  has  their  approval.  But  Mr.  Blaine  did  noth- 
ing of  the  sort — he  declined  in  advance  to  be  a  candidate 
and  when  at  Minneapolis  his  name  was  put  forward  it  was 
without  his  authorization  and  by  a  set  of  men  who  have 
no  claim  to  be  his  special  friends.  Finding  no  strength 
to  oppose  Mr.  Harrison  in  their  own  character,  they  sought 
to  accomplish  his  defeat  by  appropriating  to  their  side  the 
great  name  of  Blaine.  That  this  appropriation  was  un- 
authorized; that  it  was  in  itself  a  reflection  upon  Mr. 
Blaine's  integrity,  they  cared  not  at  all.  The  fight,  we  re- 
peat, was  not  by  Blaine  but  by  a  coterie  of  disgruntled 
politicians  who,  in  their  several  States,  had  not  been 
allowed  to  "handle  "  the  executive  patronage  to  their 
own  notion.  A  nastier  crowd  of  self-seeking  politician® 
than  Piatt  of  New  York,  Clarkson  of  Iowa,  Quay  of  Penn- 
8ylvania,Filley  of  Mis30uri,Thur8ton  of  Nebraska,  De  Young 
of  California  and  their  associates,  never  set  up  their  claims 
against  the  decent  public  judgment.  There  have  before 
been  powerful  coteries  in  American  politics,  but  never  be- 
fore one  so  utterly  destitute  of  national  purpose,  personal 
talent  or  private  character.  In  the  whole  list  there  was 
not  a  man  of  broad  respectibility.  They  did  not  represent 
Blaine  and  they  were  not  beaten  by  Harrison — they 
represented  themselves  and  they  were  beaten  by  the  over- 
whelming decent  sentiment  of  the  country.  It  is  one  of 
the  melancholy  things  of  politics  that  their  humiliation 
involved  something  like  an  affront  to  the  man  nearest  the 
heart  of  the  Republican  party.  But  the  delegates  at 
Minneapolis  saw  clearly;  and  among  those  who  voted  for 
Harrison  were  the  warmest  and  truest  friends  of  Blaine.  It 
was,  in  its  broader  aspects,  a  fight  between  the  people  and 
the  bosses  and  the  bosses  went  to  the  wall. 


The  platform  adopted  at  Minneapolis,  like  most  plat- 
forms, was  made  to  placate  different  voting  elements,  but 
it  represents  the  general  purpose  and  genius  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  measurably  well.  Respecting  the  doctrine  of 
protection,  it  is  the  clearest  utterance  ever  put  forth  oflS- 
cially  by  the  party.  It  declares  "  that  all  articles  which 
cannot  be  produced  in  the  United  States,  except  luxuries, 
should  be  admitted  free  of  duty,  and  that  on  all  imports 
coming  into  competition  with  the  products  of  American 
labor,  there  should  be  levied  duties  equal  to  the  difference 
between  wagfs  abroad  and  at  home."  This  is  plain 
enough  certainly.  On  the  subject  next  in  importance, 
silver,  there  is  less  frankness.  It  "  demands  the  use  of 
both  gold  and  silrer  aa  the  standard  of  money,  with  auch 


restriction,  and  under  such  provisions,  to  be  determined 
by  legislations,  as  will  secure  the  maintenance  of  parity 
values  of  the  two  metals,  so  that  the  purchasing  and  debt- 
paying  value  of  a  dollar,  whether  silver,  gold  or  paper, 
shall  be  at  all  times  equal."  The  meaning  of  this,  when 
it  is  carefully  extracted  from  the  rubbish  of  words,  is  a 
declaration  for  the  gold  staodard,  with  an  amiable  wish  to 
look  out  for  the  interests  of  silver.  Both  of  the  nominees 
are  pronounced  gold  men,  and,  taken  in  connection  with 
this  fact,  the  plank  under  review  affords  small  comfort  to 
the  advocates  of  free  silver  coinage.  These — the  tariff 
and  silver — are  the  only  real  "  issues,"  but  there  is  the 
usual  list  of  party  "  principles."  A  "  free  ballot,"  is  de- 
manded; "certain  outrages  in  the  S^u^^^h"  are  denounced; 
pauper  and  contract  immigration  should  be  restrained; 
there  is  a  sop  to  the  struggling  Irish  and  the  suffering 
Russian  Jew;  trusts  are  denounced;  etc.,  etc.  The  only 
plank  directly  related  to  rural  interests  is  as  follows:  "  We 
approve  the  policy  of  extending  to  towns,  villages  and 
rural  communities,  the  advantages  of  a  free  delivery  ser- 
vice, now  enjoyed  by  the  larger  cities  of  the  country,  and 
reaffirm  our  declaration,  contained  in  the  Republican  plat- 
form of  188S,  pledging  a  reduction  of  the  letter  postage 
to  one  cent  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  consistent  with 
the  maintenance  of  the  Postoffice  Department  and  the 
highest  class  of  the  postal  service."  Nothing  is  said  about 
the  more  important  matter  of  parcel  postage,  by  which  the 
postoffice  would  do  cheaply  the  work  now  done  with  heavy 
charges  by  the  express  companies.  The  plank  on  the 
Nicaragua  Canal  is  as  follows:  "  The  construction  of  the 
Nicaragua  Canal  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
American  people,  but  it  is  a  measure  of  national  defense, 
and  to  build  up  and  maintain  American  commerce,  and 
should  be  controlled  by  the  United  States  Government." 
This  is  about  all.  The  only  two  planks  that  really  mean 
anything  are  those  relating  to  the  tariff  and  silver.  In  all 
likelihood,  the  leaders  on  both  sides  will  be  antisilver 
men,  so  the  fight,  so  far  as  it  will  rest  upon  questions  of 
future  governmental  policy,  will  be  waged  as  it  was  in 
1884  and  1888,  upon  the  tariff  issue. 


The  Democratic  hosts  are  gathering  in  Chicago,  where 
their  National  Convention  will  be  held  during  the  coming 
week.  The  division  in  the  Republican  ranks,  manifested 
at  Minneapolis,  has  added  hopefulness  to  the  Democratic 
situation,  and  the  Chicago  meeting  will  unquestionably  be 
a  spirited  occasion.  Democratic  conventions  do  not  nomi- 
nate as  easily  as  Republican  conventions.  A  majority  vote 
knocks  the  persimmon  in  the  latter,  while  in  the  former  a 
two-thirds  vote  is  required.  The  Democratic  practice  is  un- 
questionably safer,  since,  under  it,  it  is  practically  impos- 
sible to  stampede  a  convention,  or  to  force  upon  it  a 
nominee  not  in  sympathy  with  the  majority  of  its  members 
and  of  the  party  at  large.  All  indications  point  to  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Cleveland.  About  half  of  the  900 
delegates  have  been  instructed  to  vote  for  him,  so  that 
comparatively  few  uninstructed  votes  will  be  required  to 
give  him  the  necessary  two-thirds.  It  is  not  likely  that 
there  will  be  repeated  at  Chicago  the  record  of  the  con- 
vention at  Minneapolis.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Cleveland 
meets  with  opposition  of  the  same  sort  that  Mr.  Harrison 
has  already  overcome,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  manifest  itself 
in  a  convention  contest.  Already  the  professional  poli- 
ticians and  machine  workers  in  the  Democratic  party  have 
been  beaten  in  the  several  State  Conventions,  and  it  looks 
as  if  there  would  be  practical  harmony  at  Chicago,  if  not 
in  support  of  Mr.  Cleveland,  for  some  other  man  who, 
like  him,  stands  for  the  cleaner  sort  of  politics. 
We  take  it  that  Mr.  Cleveland's  nomination  is  prac- 
tically assured,  and  that  the  tickets  for  the  con- 
test of  '92  will  be  the  same  as  the  tickets  for  '88, 
with  only  changes  in  the  nominations  for  the  Vice- 
Presidents,  which  goes  for  little  with  the  country.  The 
temptation  to  follow  the  Republican  lead  and  give  the 
vice-presidential  nomination  to  somebody  with  a  "  pull  " 
on  the  moneybags  will  be  great;  but  there  are  indications 
that  the  convention  will  rise  above  it  and  name  some 
Western  man,  like  Boies  of  Iowa  or  Palmer  of  Illinois. 
If  this  shall  be  done,  it  will  give  the  party  a  certain  ad- 
vantage in  the  campaign,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  public  regard  is  singularly  apathetic  respecting  the 
Vice-Presidency.  If,  as  we  assume,  Mr.  Cleveland, 
or  some  man  of  his  stamp,  shall  be  the  nom- 
inee at  Chicago,  it  will  be  another  sigoal  triumph 
of  decent  American  judgment  over  the  "managing" 
element  in  our  political  system,  and  therefore  a  most  wel- 
come circumstance  to  those  who  view  public  affairs,  with 
the  Rural  Press,  from  a  nonpartisan  standpoint.  The 
best  hope  of  the  American  people  lies  in  the  dominating 
influence  in  public  afiairs  of  the  respectable  but  unorgan- 
ized masses  of  society,  whose  interest  in  politics  reflects 
not  an  appetite  for  spoils,  but  a  legitimate,  patriotic  inter- 
est in  the  affairs  of  the  country.  In  the  nature  of  things, 
the  best  sentiment  of  the  country  can  never  be  "  organ- 


ized," but,  thus  far  in  our  national  career,  it  has  always 
prevailed  over  the  powers  which,  from  time  to  time,  rise 
to  oppose  it. 

On  the  Fourth  of  July  the  National  Convention  of  the 
People's  Party  will  be  held  at  St.  Louis.  What  it  will  re- 
present and  what  it  will  do  are  alike  uncertain.  It  is 
claimed  that  every  State  in  the  Union  will  be  represented 
in  its  councils,  that  a  National  ticket  will  be  put  into  the 
field  and  that  an  electoral  ticket  will  be  nominated  in 
every  State.  Present  indications  point  to  Mr.  Weaver  as 
the  Presidential  nominee.  Indeed  he  is  now  about  the 
only  available  man,  since  within  the  past  week  Col,  L.  L. 
Polk,  the  president  of  the  National  Farmers'  Alliance  and 
Industrial  Union  has  passed  away  from  earth.  It  is  im- 
possible to  have  even  an  intelligent  opinion  as  to  the  ef- 
fect of  the  People's  Party  movement  upon  the  coming  elec- 
tion, A  few  enthusiastic  partisans  profess  to  believe  that 
it  will  sweep  the  country  aad  land  its  nominee  in  the 
White  House;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  old  party  pro- 
phets sneer  at  it  as  a  thing  of  no  consequence.  Both  are 
mistaken.  It  will  not  sweep  the  country  but  it  will  get 
votes  enough  to  disturb  old-party  calculations.  The  elec- 
tion in  Oregon  last  week,  where  political  conservatism 
lives  in  its  favorite  stronghold,  gave  the  People's  Party 
candidates  a  vote  not  yet  reported  in  figures  but  which 
the  dispatches  call  "surprising."  There  will,  no  doubt, 
be  "surprises"  in  other  States  before  the  year  is  done. 


The  death  of  Col.  Polk  will  be  a  grief  rather  than  a  blow 
to  the  Alliance  movement.  The  favorite  leader  will  be 
missed,  but  the  cause  has  other  able  leaders,  and  it  will  suf- 
fer no  check  or  embarrassment.  Col.  Polk  was  born  in 
North  Carolinain  1837,  and  his  education  was  the  log 
schoolhouse  culture  of  the  "Forties."  Before  the  war  he  was 
a  "planter,"  and  in  1860  was  elected  a  member  of  thelegis- 
lature.  He  opposed  the  war  and  in  the  North  Carolina 
Convention  made  a  gallant  fight  against  secession,  but 
when  the  separation  came,  he  entered  the  ranks  of  the 
Confederacy  and  became  a  colonel  commanding  a  regi- 
ment. Before  the  war  a  man  of  considerable  fortune,  he 
came  out  of  it  penniless  and  took  up  the  work  of  the  farm. 
He  was  his  own  blacksmith  and  his  own  carpenter,  and 
held  the  plow  with  his  own  hands.  It  was  this  practical 
experience  that  fitted  him  for  the  work  which  he  was 
afterward  to  take  up  in  the  interest  of  the  agricultural 
classes.  He  was  a  leading  Granger  in  his  State,  and  from 
that  grew  into  the  wider  work  of  political  agitation  which 
he  laid  down  only  the  day  he  died.  His  later  years 
have  been  given  wholly  to  the  farmers'  cause,  and 
no  matter  how  opinions  may  differ  as  to  the  polit- 
ical wisdom  of  his  policies,  nobody  ever  questioned 
the  patriotism  of  his  motives  or  the  personal  respectability 
and  purity  of  his  character.  He  was  a  pleasing  and 
sterling  man  who  deserved  fully  the  high  respect  which  he 
attained  among  those  associated  with  him. 

The  State  Press. 

Santa  Cruz  Sentinel :  "  The  formation  of  the  League  of  Prog- 
ress, an  organization  of  young  men  who  have  banded  them- 
selves together  to  rescue  California  from  the  monopolies  and 
other  evils  which  threaten  her  welfare,  is  a  good  omen.  The 
young  men  all  over  the  State  are  called  upon  to  unite  with  the 
central  body  now  being  formed  in  San  Francisco." 

Salinas  Index :  "  The  term  '  cheap  Chinese  labor  '  is  fast  be- 
coming obsolete  in  California  through  the  operation  of  the  Ex- 
elusion  Act,  which  shuts  out  importations  and  makes  the  Chi- 
nese now  here  masters  of  the  labor  situation.  The  beet  sugar 
farm  had  contracted  the  care  of  its  beets  this  year  to  Chinamen, 
but  the  thinning  out  and  weeding  was  being  neglected  and 
Superintendent  Gaffey  put  oq  a  force  of  boys  to  do  this  work. 
The  Chinamen  struck  in  a  body,  declaring  that  they  would 
not  be  brought  into  competition  witii  cheap  white  labor. 
Gaffey  had  to  discharge  the  boys,  and  was  absent  at  Sacra- 
mento at  the  time  of  your  correspondent's  visit,  looking  for 
more  Chinamen." 

Stockton  3{ail:  "  W.  S.  Hobart  left  an  estate  valued  at  about 
$6,000,000,  which  will  be  divided  between  his  three  children. 
Here  is  a  chance  for  some  social  philosopher  to  arise  and  ask 
questions  about  how  these  three  people  are  entitled  to  millions 
of  dollars  which  they  have  not  earned,  and  why  a  graduated 
income  tax  should  not  look  after  such  cases,  etc.  These  social 
philosophers  always  do  ask  such  ridiculous  and  unpleasant 
questions." 

San  Jose  Herald:  "  Everybody  knows  that  the  rates  charged 
by  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  in  this  State,  taken  as  a 
whole,  are  at  least  25  per  cent  too  high.  Ever3'body  also  knows 
that  the  policy  of  the  company,  taking  it  for  all  in  all,  is  ar- 
bitrary, insolent  and  tyrannical  to  the  last  degree.  There  is 
not,  as  a  rule,  even  a  pretense  of  considering  the  interests,  or 
consulting  the  wishes,  of  the  people.  Wherever  a  dollar  can  be 
squeezed  from  the  public,  the  squeezing  is  done,  and  generally 
done  in  such  a  spirit  as  to  add  insult  to  robbery." 

Large  Shipments. — Six  carloads  of  fruit  for  the  Eas 
were  sent  from  this  place  Tuesday  afternoon.    This  is  the 
largest  day's  shipment  this  season,  and  puts  Winters 
among  the  prominent  shipping  points  in  the  State. 
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Mr.  Abbott  Kinney  on  the  Canal  Question. 


Lamanda  Park,  June  12, 1892. 
To  THE  Editob:— The  concessions  from  Nicaragua  and  Costa 
Rica  and  Senate  Bill  4827,  being  a  bill  to  amend  the  Act  incor- 
porating the  Maratime  Uanal  Company  of  Nicaragua,  are  now 
before  me.  These  documents  modify  my  views  on  the  canal 
question.  "With  some  amendments  the  scheme  as  a  whole  is 
not  bad. 

The  situation  in  a  nutshell  is  as  follows:  Nicaragua  and 
Costa  Rica  grant  rights  of  way  and  franchises  for  a  ship  canal. 
The  canal  and  its  ports  remain  neutral  and  all  commerce  passes 
through  without  anv  custom  charge  or  any  charge  other  than 
the  canal  company's  toll.  Each  of  these  Governments  give  a 
land  grant  along  the  front  of  the  canal,  lake  and  river  to  the 
company.  This  is  in  alternate  blocks  extending  back  from  one  to 
six  miles.  These  Governments  receive,  with  certain  minor  ad- 
vantages, stock  in  the  company.  Nicaragua  gets  six  per  cent 
of  the  total  stock  issue.  The  stock  issued  to  her  must  be  ot  the 
par  value  at  least  of  four  million  dollars.  Costa  Rica  gets  one 
and  one-half  per  cent  of  the  total  stock  issue.  In  case  one  and 
one-half  per  cent  of  the  stock  issued  would  not  amount  to  a 
million  and  a  half  dollars,  Costa  Rica  is  to  receive  stock  repre- 
senting this  sum  at  par  as  a  minimum.  The  canal  company 
agrees  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  officers  of  these  countries  in 
preventing  smuggling  and  maintaining  order  along  the  canal. 
The  company  has  ten  years  from  April  23d,  1887,  to  complete 
the  canal.  The  concession  is  for  99  years.  There  is  a  lease 
proviso  at  the  end  of  this  time  for  another  99  years,  the  com- 
pany to  then  pay  25  per  cent  of  its  net  proceeds  to  Nicaragua 
and  six  per  cent  to  Costa  Rica.  At  the  expiration  of  the  lease 
the  canal  and  all  its  appurtenances  go  to  these  two  countries. 
The  canal  may  be  forfeited  for  various  reasons  that  are  not  im- 
portant. One  of  these  possibilities,  however,  is  dangerous — 
that  providing  for  a  forfeiture  in  case  the  canal  is  not  operated 
for  a  continuous  period  of  six  months.  This  should  be  amended 
out,  the  time  for  completion  should  be  extended,  and,  above 
all,  the  concession  should  be  made  perpetual  and  ttrithout  any  rever- 
sion whatever.  Each  of  these  countries  has  one  director.  Ttie 
toll  charged  when  it  produces  a  net  revenue  of  more  than  15 
per  cant  on  investment,  must  be  reduced  to  this  point. 

So  much  for  concessions;  now  for  the  Senate  bill:  This  pro- 
vides for  the  payment  to  the  promotors  of  all  their  bills  for  ex- 
penses incurred  in  the  starting  and  prosecution  of  the  canal, 
not  to  exceed  four  million  dollars.  The  bills  are  to  be  ap- 
proved by  a  commissioQ  duly  appointed  by  the  Government  to 
audit  these  claims.  This  payment  is  made  in  Government 
bonds  drawing  six  per  cent  interest.  These  bonds  would  be 
worth  about  150  in  the  market.  So  the  arrangement  provides 
for  a  virtual  bonus  above  the  claims  of  two  million  dollars. 
These  gentlemen  agree  also  to  receive  the  company's  stock  to 
make  up  the  diflference  between  what  the  auditing  committee 
allows  and  seven  million  dollars.  Presuming  the  stock  to  be 
worth  no  more  than  par,  this  would  make  the  total  bonus  for 
their  work  and  concessions  about  five  millions.  This  should  be 
changed  to  pay,  after  the  bills  for  expenses  have  been  settled  in 
cash,  a  farther  cash  bonus  to  be  agreed  upon,  say  two  or  three 
millions.  They  should  get  no  stock,  nor  should  any  private 
person  or  corporation. 

The  bill  goes  on  to  provide  for  the  issuing  of  bonds  to  the 
extent  of  $100,000,000  as  the  canal  is  constructed  and  for  its 
construction  under  the  supervision  and  approval  of  engineer 
ofiBcers  detailed  by  the  Government.  It  makes  the  issue  of 
each  lot  of  bonds  subject  to  the  approval  by  these  engineers  of 
the  work  the  bonds  cover.  The  stock  of  the  company  is  $100,- 
000,000.  No  stock  is  issued  except  that  already  mentioned  as  a 
bonus  to  the  promoter  and  the  agreed  shares  of  Nicaragua  and 
Costa  Rica.  But  the  companies  books  are  to  be  open  to  actual 
cash  subscribers.  The  Government  holds  an  option  on  70  per 
cent  of  the  stock  at  par.  This  option  continues  until  the  bonds 
mature.  The  money  going  to  the  company,  should  their  op- 
tion be  exercised,  goes  to  pay  any  delinquent  interest,  or  to  pay 
the  bonds  directly  or  indirectly,  as  the  Government  may  elect. 
The  company  is  protected  from  foreclosure  for  five  years  and 
consequently  would  pay  no  interest  for  that  period. 

Supposing  the  concessions  of  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica  to  be 
amended  to  become  perpetual  and  annulling  their  provisions 
for  a  general  subscription  to  the  company's  stock  and  the  Sen- 
nate  bill  amended  to  cut  out  all  provision  for  private  stock 
holding  we  have  this  situation.  Costa  Rica  has  in  stock 
1,500,000;  Nicaragua  4,000,000;  United  Slates  70,000,000. 

If  we  exclude  all  private  holders,  which  in  the  extreme  case 
can  be  done  by  organizing  another  company,  we  have  the  canal 
constructed  and  controlled  by  the  United  States  Government. 
All  the  subsidiary  provisions  of  the  bill,  such  as  giving  the 
Government  five  directors  out  of  fifteen,  are  both  useless, 
dangerous  and  ridiculous.  If  the  Government  has  an  arrange- 
ment such  as  is  here  outlined,  it  is  in  a  safe  and  satisfactory 
situation. 

If  I  am  correctly  informed,  the  promoters  of  the  canal  have 
concluded  that  the  business  is  too  large  for  them,  and  conse- 
quently they  are  willing  to  get  out.  Their  organization,  lite- 
rary bureau,  conventions,  etc.,  have  attracted  public  attention 
to  the  matter,  and  I  do  not  see  why  an  arrangement  satisfac- 
tory to  the  people  cannot  be  made  and  the  patriotism  of  the 
canal  promoters  receive  a  proper  financial  phillip  as  they  step 
out  waving  the  flag  and  rattling  the  appropriation  in  their 
breeches. 

The  probabilities  are  that  a  straightforward  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  Canal  Company  and  its  special  counsel  will  most 
facilitate  a  seasonable  settlement.  The  people  are  more  awake 
just  now  than  they  have  been,  and  while  disposed  to  be  liberal, 
they  are  not  so  likely  to  be  deceived  by  hurrah  business  as  in 
times  gone  by.  The  packed  canal  convention  that  refused  to 
hear  Marion  Cannon  was  as  much  a  mistake  as  our  old  packed 
irrigation  conventions  thatjso  disastrously  failed  in  the  attempt 
to  control  the  legislature  aiid  judiciary  of  California  in  the  in- 
terest of  a  private  firm. 

If  a  scheme  cannot  bear  the  light  of  free  discussion,  there  is 
nothing  that  will  so  promptly  make  the  fact  apparent  as  a 
packed  convention. 

It  is  equally  a  mistake  in  my  judgment  to  present  any  dodg- 
ing scheme  to  hide  the  bonus  for  the  canal  promoters.  The 
people  are  willing  to  give  a  fair  bonus.  Nothing,  however,  is 
more  likely  to  alter  this  feeling  in  the  present  temper  of  the 
people  than  the  discovery  of  a  dodger  in  the  bill.  The  proposal 
to  pay  for  the  work  so  far  done  in  a  6  per  cent  Government 
bond  will  deceive  no  careful  person.  It  is  a  bonus  of  50  cents 
on  the  dollar  approximating  $2,000,000  on  the  deal. 

The  people  want  no  shenanigan  in  bonds  or  company  stocks. 
A  clean-cut  proposition  excluding  every  one  but  the  three  Gov- 
ernments from  any  control  of  the  canal  will  meet  popular  ap- 
proval and  continued  support.  No  other  proposal,  even  if 
adopted  by  Congress,  has  any  certainty  of  being  carried  to  com- 
pletion; conse<juently  no  other  should  be  considered  by  the 
real  friends  of  the  canal.  The  promoters  scheme  is  organized 
upon  the  usual  corporation  plan,  which  is  so  justly  unpop- 
ular. There  is  the  Maritime  Canal  Company  of  Nicaragua, 
with  Hiram  Hitchcock  as  president  and  a  staflTof  officers,  and 
then  there  is  the  Nicaragua  Canal  Company  with  Warner 
Miller,  of  tl)f!  old  wood-pulp  monopoly,  as  president.  Here  is  a 
reminder  Uj  drift  us  back  to  the  doings  of  the  Pacific  railroads 
and  their  construction  companies,  with  all  the  wrongs  of  which 
they  were  guilty.  But  we  might  as  well  come  back  through 
vne  Bmoke  of  the  Railroad  Oonitniotlon  Company's  burning 


books  and  declare,  once  for  all,  that  any  such  form  of  public 
deception  we  will  never  again  recognize,  much  less  indorse. 

•rhe  modifications  in  the  concessions  and  Senate  bill  required 
to  give  the  Government  a  perpetual  control,  to  exclude  all  pri- 
vate complications,  while  giving  a  liberal  price  to  the  canal 
promoters  for  their  work,  and  concessions  are  few  and  simple. 
A  congressiona'  bill  on  the  lines  suggested  might  be  passed  to 
become  law  on  the  amendment  of  the  concessions  to  make 
these  perpetual  with  an  extension  of  the  construction  time  by 
Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica. 

This  canal  will  be  a  great  thing  for  the  Pacific  littoral.  We 
can  expatiate  on  what  it  is  likelv  to  do  for  us,  but  we  will 
never  really  conceive  it  in  its  full  benefits  until  the  canal  is 
finished.  The  opening  of  the  Nicaragua  canal  will  be  the 
opening  of  an  era  of  prosperity  on  this  coast  which  no  other 
work  can  produce.  It  will  move  us  into  touch  with  the  great 
civilized  world.  It  will  reduce  the  time  and  cost  of  laying  our 
goods  down  in  the  great  world  marts,  as  it  will  reciprocally  take 
off"  a  similar  tariff  on  foreign  goods  brought  here. 

California  struggles  against  both  excessive  artificial  and  ex- 
cessive natural  tariff's.  Vast  distances  make  natural  tariffs 
against  us,  and  combined  monopolies  in  freight  tariffs  add 
their  artificial  incubus  to  those  gathered  at  the  customhouse. 
Let  us  stand  together  in  workins;  for  the  great  relief  this  canal 
will  give  and  straighten  it  into  shape  rather  than  oppose  it. 

Abbott  Kinnet. 


Weather  and  Crop  Bulletin  for  Week  Ending 
June  13th. 

Following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  crop  conditions  as  re- 
ported to  Director  Barwick  by  the  numerous  voluntary  ob- 
servers scattered  throughout  the  State,  and  issued  by  the 
State  Agricultural  Society,  in  cooperation  with  the  United 
States  Agricultural  Weather  Bureau  Branch  : 

Humboldt  county  reports  a  favorable  outlook  for  most  all  the  crops. 
In  some  portions  of  the  county  the  peach  trees  are  dropping  their 
leaves. 

Shasta  county  reports  the  fruit  prospects  as  very  good  in  Happy 
valley. 

The  Sacramento  valley,  generally  speaking,  reports  all  crops  as 
doing  quite  well.  The  hay  crop  will  be  a  good  one,  although  slightly 
damaged  by  the  local  rains  of  the  8tb  and  9tb. 

Red  Bluff  reports  the  fruit  crop  as  abundant  and  of  excellent  qual- 
ity, but  from  some  cause  or  another  (probably  late  frosts),  the  raisin 
grapes  are  dropping  badly. 

The  same  report  comes  from  the  Fresno  vineyards,  the  cause  of 
which  is  unknown. 

There  has  been  some  damage  by  the  high  winds  threshing  the  grain 
and  barley  from  the  heads  in  the  fields  that  were  ripe  enough. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  week  ending  last  night  has  been  an  ex- 
tremely cool  one  for  so  late  in  June,  and  the  weather  has  retarded  the 
rapid  ripening  of  grain,  fruits  and  berries,  and  prevented  a  glutting  of 
the  markets,  which  certainly  is  a  good  thing  for  the  grower,  if  not  for 
the  purchaser. 

About  all  the  fruit  that  will  be  more  than  an  average  yield  will  be 
peaches.  Reports  from  all  over  the  State  generally  speak  very  favor- 
ably of  the  prospects. 

That  the  season  for  hops  is  a  peculiar  one,  is  generally  admitted  by 
all  people,  Conservative  and  competent  judges  do  not  venture  in 
giving  an  approximate  estimate  of  what  the  yield  will  be,  owing  to 
the  peculiarities  of  this  season,  which  are  something  unknown  to 
growers  of  long  experience.  The  coming  weather  may  materially 
change  the  present  prospects,  either  for  better  or  worse.  Under  the 
present  circumstances  and  conditions,  the  prospective  yield  may  now 
be  estimated  at  about  two-thirds  of  a  crop  throughout  the  entire  hop- 
growing  districts  of  the  State. 

The  cry  generally  goes  up  all  over  the  State  for  warmer  and  more 
settled  weather.  Harvesting  has  begun  in  a  few  localities,  and  will 
be  general  over  the  great  wheat  belts  of  the  State  during  this  and 
the  coming  weeks,  Stanislaus  county  expects  to  have  new  wheat  on 
the  market  by  next  Saturday,  the  i8th. 

In  the  Montezuma  Hills  (Solano  Co.)  section  the  grain  will  be  some- 
what shrunken  on  account  of  the  recent  hot  wave. 

Napa  county  reports  that  warmer  weather  is  needed  to  develop  the 
fruits,  and  that  cherries  are  being  shipped  East  by  the  carload  lots. 

Alameda  county  reports  barley  slightly  injured  by  the  hot  wave. 
Haying  is  completed  and  the  yield  is  large.  Peaches  and  prunes  are 
doing  well.    Pears  are  scabby  and  apricots  rusty. 

In  Santa  Cruz  county,  cherries  and  prunes  were  greatly  injured  by 
the  frosts  late  in  May,  and  barley  by  the  hot  wave  in  May,  but  the 
late  crops  were  benefited  greatly  by  the  late  rains.  The  wheat  and 
barley  yield  will  be  below  the  average,  but  oats  will  be  a  good  crop. 

In  Monterey  county,  the  cool  weather  has  been  beneficial  to  grain. 
The  hay  crop  is  light,  but  fruit  promises  a  good  yield, 

Nevada  county  reports  the  cold  weather  as  retarding  haying,  on  ac- 
count of  the  slowness  in  curing. 

San  Luis  Obispo  county  reports  the  heavy  trade  winds  as  doing 
damage  to  beans  by  blowing  them  down  or  breaking  them  off. 

The  heavy  thunder  and  lightning  storm  in  San  Joaquin  county  on 
the  8th  did  no  apparent  damage  to  hay.  Grain  is  slowly  ripening, 
and  harvest  will  be,  of  course,  later  than  usual, 

Stanislaus  county  expects  an  average  yield  of  grain.  Rye  harvest- 
ing has  been  going  on  for  some  time,  but  the  grain  ripened  in  spots, 
thereby  making  harvesting  a  slow  process. 

In  Tulare  county,  the  continued  cool  and  rainy  weather  has  dam- 
aged all  crops  in  the  vicinity  of  VIsalia,  but  there  will  be  a  fair  crop 
of  peaches  and  prunes.    All  other  fruits  are  short. 

Glenn  county,  in  the  vicinity  of  Willows,  reports  peaches  ripening, 
and  the  crop  will  be  an  unusually  good  one. 

Amador  county  reports  continued  cold  weather,  with  streaks  of 
thunder  and  lightning,  which  struck  in  several  places  in  the  county. 
Frosts  near  Coyoteville  have  nipped  the  vegetables,  and  fires  are  glow- 
ing in  the  grates.  It  seems  more  like  autumn  than  summer.  The 
hay  crop  in  Amador  is  generally  good.  The  sheep  and  dairymen  are 
leaving  daily  with  their  stock  for  the  mountain  ranges,  where  they 
will  remain  for  the  next  three  or  four  months. 

The  following  dispatch  from  the  Observer  at  Los  Angeles  shows 
the  condition  in  Southern  California  :  High  westerly  winds  on  the 
9th  injured  the  bean  crop,  necessitating  the  replanting  of  the  same. 
The  wind  blew  off  some  fruit,  while  the  rain  in  some  localities  injured 
slightly  the  hay  that  was  lying  in  the  fields.  Generally  the  weather 
has  been  fair  and  favorable. 

OREGON  WEATHER  AND  CROPS. 

Portland,  June  14. — The  Oregon  Weather  Bureau  in  its  weekly 
crop  bulletin  says  the  outlook  for  crops  is  not  of  the  best.  The  acre- 
age is  about  the  same  as  last  year,  with  a  preponderance  of  spring- 
grown  grain.  Up  to  May  20th  the  prospects  were  excellent,  when  a 
period  of  five  days  of  hot  weather  seriously  injured  the  crops,  especi- 
ally in  Umatilla,  Morrow,  Gilliam,  Sherman  and  Wasco  counties.  It 
is  estimated  the  wheat  crop  of  1892  will  not  be  over  four-fifths  of 
what  it  was  last  year,  and  the  fruit  crop  will  be  50  per  cent  short, 
owing  to  the  cold  rains  of  April.  The  indications  are  that  the  hop 
lice  will  do  more  damage  than  last  year.  The  berry  and  hay  crops 
are  unusually  heavy.  Willamette  valley  wheat  is  quite  good.  Rains 
east  of  the  Cascades  within  ten  days  will  greatly  improve  the  wheat 
prospects  in  that  section. 


The  average  girth  of  trees  in  Britain  is  not  more  than 
12  feet,  nor  the  average  height  above  60  feet.  But  in  New 
Zealand  there  are  miles  of  kauris  whose  average  height  is 
not  less  than  100  feet  and  whose  girth  is  not  less  than  30 
feet.  The  largest  kauri  yet  discovered  was  70  feet  in  girth, 
and  the  trunk  was  200  feet  high. 


QUEI^IES  AND  ^EfblES. 
Answers  to  Hay  Queries, 

San  Lucas,  Monterey  Co  ,  June  10,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor:— The  correspondence  in  your  issues 
this  spring,  on  hay-making  and  kindred  subjects,  has  af- 
forded me  much  pleasure  and  instruction,  and,  with  the 
purpose  of  lending  a  helping  hand,  I  will  endeavor  to  an- 
swer the  Ensenada  letter  in  your  issue  of  May  28th. 

1st.  The  Eclipse  stacker  I  believe  to  be  fully  equal  to 
any  of  its  type,  though  farmers  naturally  prefer  the  ma- 
chine they  have  used  and  are  familiar  with. 

2d.  I  have  never  found  any  actual  saving,  in  the  use  of 
patent  stackers,  over  the  man  and  pitchfork  method — ex- 
cepting when  it  is  desired  to  erect  an  extra  high  stack  of 
hay  or  straw.  They  are  very  nice  machines  to  have,  when 
the  farmer  is  mechanically  inclined  and  willing  to  attend  to 
it,  or  has  sons  who  are  working  in  the  field.  The  machine 
saves  a  lot  of  muscle  and  heavy  labor,  but  when  it  becomes 
a  question  of  hiring  men  to  work  with  or  without  the  im- 
proved machine,  I  should  say,  stay  with  the  old  fork  and 
wagon  every  time;  for,  after  figuring  on  the  investment, 
wear  and  tear  on  ropes  and  machinery,  the  owner  will,  as 
a  rule,  be  out,  both  in  the  expense  bill  and  time  of  work. 

A  cheap  and  expeditious  way  of  putting  up  hay  into  low 
stacks,  for  baling  or  future  moving,  is  to  use  a  "  buckrake," 
commonly  called  "  go  devil."  Three  men,  with  one  span 
of  horses,  can  stack  a  large  quantity  of  hay,  in  the  field 
where  it  is  cocked,  in  one  day.  Farmers  cannot  be  too 
careful  as  to  their  investments  in  farm  machinery;  if  not, 
the  chances  are  they  will  have  many  white  elephants  on 
their  hands,  in  the  shape  of  unnecessary  machines.  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  profits  of 
nearly  every  farm  in  California  is  expended  in  compara- 
tively useless  machines. 

3d.  Hay  should  not  be  stacked  immediately  after 
raking,  and  no  hay  should  be  stacked  in  less  than  one 
week  after  cutting.  If  cut  at  the  right  time,  there  is  more 
chance  of  its  becoming  moldy  and  souring.  If  the  hay 
is  put  up  promptly  after  cutting,  in  good-sized,  shapely 
cocks,  and  left  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  bleaching  by  the 
sun  will  cut  no  figure,  and  light  showers  will  not  damage  it. 

As  regards  Chevalier  barley  for  hay  purposes,  I  would  say: 

(a)  It  is  not  better  than  common  barley,  excepting  when 
both  are  grown  on  very  rich,  heavy  soil  with  plenty  of 
water,  when  the  growth  will  be  rank. 

(d)  The  above  holds  good  as  to  Bald  barley, 

(c)  It  is  not  supplanting  wheat-hay,  except,  perhaps,  for 
farm  work  horses. 

{(f)  It  has  not  the  same  range  in  climate  and  soil  as 
ordinary  barley,  being  afiected  to  a  greater  degree  by  heat 
and  cold. 

(e)  It  yields  less  per  acre,  on  an  average,  than  ordinary 
barley. 

(/)  It  does  not  entirely  do  away  with  sore  mouth  in 
animals,  though  less  liable  to  cause  the  complaint,  being  of 
a  softer  tissue,  and  lightly  bearded. 

(^)  It  does  not  equal  common  barley  for  grain  feed, 
being  exceedingly  heating;  and,  as  to  yield  of  grain  per 
acre,  it  almost  invariably  falls  short,  by  several  centals,  of 
common  barley  sown  under  similar  circumstances. 

S.  Sherwood. 

Letters  in  discussion  of  points  already  published  in  our 
hay  articles  are  still  in  order.  There  is  a  prize  of  $5  for 
"discussion  letters  "on  hay  still  awaiting  award.  Write 
soon,  or  the  writer  of  the  above  letter  will  get  it. 

IVIeasure  for  Weight  of  Wheat  Hay- 

MiRAMONTE,  Kern  Co.,  June  n. 
To  the  Editor — In  estimating  the  weight  of  alfalfa 
hay  in  this  district,  in  the  stack,  the  custom  is  to  allow  a 
cube  of  8x8x8  feet  for  a  ton,  after  30  days  settling  in  the 
stack. 

Grain  hay  is  of  course  much  heavier,  but  owing  to  thefact 
that  but  little  has  hitherto  been  raised,  there  exists  no  rule 
for  measurement  nor  apparently  any  accurate  knowledge 
on  the  subject. 

Will  Rural  readers  kindly  inform  me  what  rule 
prevails  among  the  growers  of  wheat  hay  ascertaining  the 
bulk  of  hay,  in  cubic  feet,  required  to  make  a  ton,  after 
allowing  the  stack  30  days  to  settle. 

From  two  and  one  seventh  acres  here  we  have  a  stack 
measuring  24  by  16  feet,  and  11  feet  high,  after  making 
due  allowances  for  averages  etc.  How  many  tons  of 
wheat  hay  is  in  the  stack  ?  G.  A.  Raymond. 

Let  us  have  the  rules  and  the  computations. 

An  Old  Pear  Tree. — Passengers  to  Lawrence  via  the 
Essex  branch  of  the  eastern  division  of  the  Boston  and 
Maine  railroad  may  see,  in  passing  the  high  bridge  ap- 
proaching Davenport,  a  wonderful  instance  of  the  vitality 
of  the  pear  tree,  by  glancing  down  into  the  little  hollow  on 
the  left.  It  was  planted  by  Governor  Endicott,  the  first 
head  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  in  1630,  and  stands 
on  the  once  famous  colonial  "  Orchard  Farm,"  within  60 
rods,  bearing  southeast,  of  the  sturdy  Governor's  mansion. 
The  old  tree,  a  mere  shell,  with  apparently  all  its  inner 
integuments  gone,  nothing  but  the  outer  bark  remaining, 
and  the  substance  of  that  split  in  twain,  still  stands,  and 
renews  again  its  vernal  beauty  in  a  wonderful  display  of 
blossoms. 

All  In  One  Rose. — Florists  are  not  without  their  trials 
and  tribulations.  An  old  German  florist,  relating  his  tribu- 
lations, said:  "  I  have  so  much  trouble  with  the  ladies 
when  they  come  to  buy  mine  rose.  They  all  wants  him 
hardy;  they  wants  him  dooble;  they  wants  him  nice  gooler; 
they  want  him  nice  shape;  they  wants  him  fragrant;  they 
wants  him  moondly;they  wants  him  everydings  in  one 
rose.  Now,  I  have  to  say  to  dem  ladies,  though  not  what 
you  call  an  ungallant  man,  I  says  that  I  sees  not  that  lady 
that  is  rich,  that  is  young,  that  is  good  demper,  that  is 
beautiful,  that  is  healdy,  that  is  smart,  that  is  everydings 
in  one  lady;  I  see  her  not  mooch." 


Jdnb  18,  1892. 
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II[he  X)airy. 


Tlie  Dairy  at  the  World's  Fdir. 

Baden,  San  Mateo  Co.,  June  6,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor: — In  view  of  the  unusual  facilities  that 
will  be  oflfered  at  the  World's  Fair  in  1893,  for  handling 
and  testing  the  quality  of  milk  produced  by  the  various 
breeds  of  cattle  exhibited,  the  American  Shorthorn  Breed- 
ers' Association  has  issued  a  circular  to  the  Shorthorn 
breeders  of  America,  in  which  are  oflfered  inducements  for 
the  encouragement  of  intending  exhibitors,  to  prepare  their 
best  milkers  for  the  coming  national  contest. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Hinds  of  Stanton,  Mich.,  has  been  appointed 
commissioner  of  the  association,  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing the  necessary  cows,  and  all  parties  owning  Shorthorns 
possessing  unusual  (?)  merit  as  milkers  are  requested  to 
report  the  same  to  Mr.  Hinds  without  delay,  he  being 
authorized  to  visit  and  inspect  such  herds  as  may  be 
deemed  of  sufficient  importance. 

The  association  invites  the  entire  cooperation  of  Short- 
horn breeders,  and  urges  upon  them  the  importance  of  em- 
bracing this  opportunity  of  exhibiting  to  the  world  the  dairy 
qualities  of  Shorthorns 

It  is  pretty  generally  known  that  the  dairy  qualities  of 
the  American  Shorthorns  have,  as  a  rule,  been  pietty  much 
neglected,  yet  we  will  live  in  hope.  All  have  not  neglected 
them  as  milkers,  and  there  has  of  late  been  some  little  in- 
clination on  the  part  of  a  few  breeders  to  develop  the  milk- 
ing qualities  of  the  breed,  but  as  this  can  only  be  done  by 
milkmg  the  cows  and  hand-feeding  the  calves,  it  involves 
more  labor  and  attention  to  details  than  the  breeding  and 
rearing  of  cattle  for  beef  purposes  only,  in  which  the  best 
and  most  economical  practice  is  undoubte-^ly  to  let  the 
cows  suckle  their  calves.  I  know  that  some  men's  ideas 
as  to  what  is  a  good  milch  cow  are  very  limited  in  regard 
to  quantity  of  milk,  and  any  cow  that  gives  a  gallon  or  two 
of  milk  a  day  more  than  her  own  calf  will  take,  up  to  the 
time  it  is  six  or  eight  weeks  old,  is  considered  to  be  a  good 
milker. 

I  hope,  for  the  sake  of  the  breed,  that  there  will  be  some 
better  cows  exhibited  at  the  World's  Fair  than  have  yet 
been  exhibited  at  any  State  Fair  in  the  Union,  for  the  lib- 
eral premiums  oSered  by  the  association  for  the  best  milk- 
ing Shorthorn  cows. 

Where  will  they  come  from."*  Will  it  be  from  among  the 
high-priced,  line-bred,  inbred  or  fashionably  bred  cattle  ? 
No;  for,  while  they  may  do  for  highly  fed  show  cattle,  they 
have  not  the  stamina  and  constitution  required  to  stand  the 
drain  of  heavy  milking  year  after  year,  for  which  there 
must  be  sound  breeding  from  animals  sound  and  healthy 
on  both  sides  for  several  generations  back. 

What  is  the  breeding  of  the  best  milkers  that  have  been 
awarded  the  association's  premiums  in  the  past  three  years? 
Not  of  the  class  named,  certainly;  and,  if  there  has  been 
in  some  of  them  a  little  inbreeding,  it  seems  not  to  have 
gone  beyond  the  bounds  of  prudence,  guided  by  experience, 
but  has  probably  been  practiced  a  little  in  order  to  bring 
together  and  concentrate  certain  good  qualities  inherent  in 
the  family  or  families.  In  any  case  there  is  not  one  line- 
bred  or  fashionably  bred  animal  in  all  those  worthy  the 
name  of  dairy  cattle.  It  will  be  conceded  that  the  quan- 
tity of  milk  and  butter  produced  by  some  of  the  cows  ex- 
hibited was  ridiculously  small,  and  not  in  any  way  likely 
to  enhance  the  value  of  the  breed  for  the  dairy,  but  rather 
the  reverse. 

Now,  I  venture  to  predict  that  the  majority  of  the  best- 
milking  Shorthorns  will  be,  as  they  are  now,  descended 
from  cows  that  were  among  the  early  importations  of  Short- 
horns into  this  country,  and  of  such  families  that  were 
scarcely  thought  worthy  of  notice  a  few  years  ago  by  the 
m  ijority  of  buyers.  Yet  there  were  those  who  prudently 
stuck  to  that  which  they  had  proved  to  be  good,  regarding 
not  fashion  for  its  own  sake;  only  where  usefulness  was  in 
an  animal  was  worth  and  merit.  This  class  of  breeders 
are  now  having  their  day,  whether  it  be  in  the  breeding  of 
dairy  or  beef  cattle. 

To  return  to  the  circular;  it  says:  "The  school  will  be 
in  operation  during  the  entire  time  of  the  Exposition,  during 
which  there  will  be  a  number  of  tests  under  varying  condi- 
tions, so  far  as  the  methods  of  handling  the  milk  and  cream 
and  the  manner  of  determinmg  the  awards  are  concerned. 
One  period  of  fhe  school  will  be  devoted  to  illustrating  the 
methods  of  handling  milk  and  cream,  another  period  to 
making  cheese. 

"  All  cows  must  be  on  the  ground  not  later  than  May  1, 
1893. 

"  The  entire  product  of  the  cows  will  become  the  prop- 
erty of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  but  this  asso- 
ciation will  furnish  ffree  of  expense  to  the  owner)  transpor- 
tation, all  stable  help  necessary  for  the  proper  care  and 
handling  of  their  cattle,  and  the  help  necessary  to  milk  the 
same.  The  Exposition  will  furnish  a  liberal  supply  of 
water  and  food  commonly  fed  to  dairy  cattle." 

In  the  matter  of  awards,  it  says:  In  the  three-months 
test,  awards  will  be  made  based  upon  the  value  of  the 
products  obtained,  after  deducting  the  cost  of  the  food  con- 
sumed, and  allowing  for  the  increase  or  shrinkage  of  live 
weight  in  accordance  with  a  scale  provided  by  the  chief  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  awards  in  this  test 
will  be  as  follows: 

a.  For  the  best  individual  cow  in  each  breed  com- 
peting. 

b.  For  the  best  individual  cow  in  any  breed  competing. 

c.  For  the  best  herd  of  five  cows  in  each  breed  com- 
peting. 

d.  For  the  best  herd  of  five  cows  m  any  breed  com- 
peting. 

e.  For  the  best  herd. 

In  the  cheese  test,  the  award  will  be  for  the  best  herd 
competing. 

All  cattle  entered  must  compete  in  all  the  tests  except 
that  for  young  herds,  which  will  be  upon  the  ba^is  of  the 


butter  yield,  80  per  cent  butter  fat.  Animals  competing  in 
the  class  for  young  herds  must  be  under  three  years  old, 
and  cannot  be  shown  earlier  than  September  15,  1893. 

The  circular  concludes  as  follows:  "The  Shorthorn 
possesses  too  great  merit  to  be  left  out  of  it  (the  contest), 
and  this  association  is  determined  to  do  all  it  can  to  aflford 
the  various  breeders  of  the  country  the  opportunity  to  win 
for  the  breed  the  dairy  honors  which  it  undoubtedly  de- 
serves.' 

Yes,  the  Shorthorn  has  great  merit,  in  more  ways  than 
one,  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  possessed  by  cattle  of  any 
other  breed,  but  merit  is  developed  according  to  the  chan- 
nels through  which  the  skillful  and  judicious  breeder  has 
guided  its  development.  If  beet  has  been  the  end  and 
aim  of  the  breeder,  he  will  have  beef  for  his  reward,  but, 
if  dairy  products,  well,  then,  milk. 

California  has  exhibited  as  good  a  cow  as  any  other 
State,  according  to  reliable  reports,  for  the  association's 
premiums.  Will  the  State  be  represented  at  the  World's 
Fair,  under  the  inducements  offered  to  Shorthorn  breeders, 
by  an  exhibit  of  milking  Shorthorns  from  any  of  our  herds? 
Have  we  got  the  cattle,  the  enthusiasm  and  the  necessary 
pluck  for  the  undertaking  ?  R.  A. 


PE^ORTICULTURE. 


Can  Frost  Injury  be  Prevented. 

An  essay  by  H.  J.  Rudisill  at  the  Redlands  meeting  of  the  Southern 
California  Pomological  Society. 

This  is  a  question  that  will  not  admit  of  a  categorical 
answer,  but  like  many  other  important  queries  on  horti- 
cultural topics  can  only  be  intelligently  answered  when  all 
the  circumstances  and  conditions  of  the  case  are  clearly 
stated  and  understood,  nor  is  it  in  this  as  well  as  in  other 
matters  safe  to  establish  a  plan  of  action  upon  the  success 
of  one  or  two  experiments. 

Some  60  years  ago  the  medical  fraternity  were  very  much 
at  sea  as  to  the  best  treatment  to  be  given  patients  suflfer- 
ing  from  what  is  now  usually  named  malarial  fever,  where 
the  use  of  the  old  formulas  of  calomel  and  jalap  was  al- 
ways followed  by  fearful  salivation  of  the  patient,  and  far 
too  often  by  great  suffering  and  death.  A  young  physician 
who  was  feeling  his  way  along  in  the  treatment  of  this 
disease,  and  kept  notes  of  his  practice  for  future  guidance, 
had  a  patient  who  was  very  low  and  was  begging  piteously  for 
something  of  an  acid  nature  to  either  eat  or  drink.  The 
doctor  refused  it,  telling  him  it  would,  in  his  present  con- 
dition, be  certain  death  to  eat  anything  of  the  kind.  The 
patient's  importunities  continuing  and  his  condition  be- 
coming gradually  worse,  the  doctor  finally  told  him  that  if 
he  would  assume  all  responsibility  in  the  matter,  he  might 
eat  and  drink  what  he  wanted  to.  The  conditions  were 
accepted  by  the  patient,  and  he  called  for  sourkraut,  ate 
freely  of  it,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  the  doctor  and 
friends  soon  got  well.  The  physician  made  note  of  it  in 
his  memoranda,  "  that  sourkraut  was  efficacious  in  certain 
stages  of  malarial  fever."  His  next  patient  passed  through 
all  the  stages  of  the  disease  under  the  u<;ual  treatment,  un- 
til he  was  at  death's  door,  but  had  not  asked  for  anything 
sour,  nevertheless  the  doctor  thinking  that  sourkraut  had 
succeeded  so  well  in  the  other  case  he  would  upon  his  own 
responsibility  prescribe  it  in  this,  and  did  so.  The  patient 
ate  of  it  and  died. 

Unfortunately  for  science  and  the  medical  fraternity,  the 
first  patient  was  a  German  and  the  last  one  an  Irishman, 
and  the  doctor  permitted  his  judgment  of  the  efficiency  or 
inefficiency  of  the  prescription  to  be  influenced  by  a  ques- 
tion of  nationality  instead  of  investigating  more  thoroughly 
the  true  cause  of  its  failure  to  act  alike  in  both  cases,  and 
amended  his  notes  by  the  statement,  "that  sourkraut  was 
good  for  a  German  in  certain  stages  of  malarial  fever,  but 
not  good  for  an  Irishman." 

Horticulturists  too  frequently  jump  at  conclusions  in  a 
similar  manner,  but  as  they  have  in  semitropical  Califor- 
nia comparatively  new  fields  for  investigation,  and  grand 
opportunities  for  the  continuous  study  of  all  the  conditions 
of  plant  life,  as  well  as  for  the  study  of  the  many  new 
obstacles  to  successful  horticulture,  they  will  not  be  ex- 
cused from  hasty  judgments  based  upon  false  premises. 
They  occupy  here  a  magnificent  domain,  in  fact  a  territory 
where  the  forces  of  nature  are  more  directly  under  their 
control  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  United  States. 
They  have  soils  of  unsurpassed  fertility  that  will  grow 
successfully  everything  that  can  be  produced  in  semitropic 
as  well  as  temperate  regions.  They  can  check  the  torrents 
in  their  mad  career  through  the  mountain  passes  and  lead 
them  over  hills  and  through  the  valleys,  and  compel  them 
to  give  life  and  beauty  to  the  desert  plains.  They  have  a 
climate  whose  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  not  excessive, 
and  from  the  injurious  efTect  of  which  they  can  in  average 
seasons  protect  their  plants  and  fruit. 

Possessing  all  these,  wherein  lies  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion of  preventing  injury  to  plants  and  fruit  from  frost  bv 
irrigation  ?  First,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  preparation  of 
the  plant  to  resist  frost.  In  localities  subject  to  early 
frosts,  say  about  the  latter  part  of  November,  I  would 
neither  irrigate,  fertilize  or  cultivate  late  in  the  season,  but 
do  this  work  early  and  as  much  as  possible  secure  a  strong 
and  vigorous  growth,  and  have  it  matured  before  there  is 
danger  of  frost.  A  healthy  vigorous  tree  with  matured 
wood  will  stand  both  a  much  lower  and  higher  temperature 
than  one  in  a  weak  or  immature  condition.  We  find  this 
is  true  of  animal  life  also — the  strong  and  vigorous  with- 
standing the  changes  of  temperature  much  better  than  the 
weak  and  sickly. 

Under  our  irrigation  systems  water  can  be  given  or 
withheld  at  pleasure,  and  the  growth  should  be  continuous 
until  such  time  as  you  desire  to  check  it.  I  have  found  in 
several  instances  that  witholding  the  irrigation  that  is 
usually  given  about  the  middle  of  September,  checks  the 
Uter  faM  erowth,  and  enables  the  trees  to  mature  their 
w""H  I'.  It  rare  must  also  be  exercised  in  this,  and  if  the 
rains  do  ..t^t  appear  at  the  usual  time  in  the  fall  or  the  trees 


indicate  a  want  of  water  before  the  rainy  season,  they 
should  be  irrigated,  as  it  has  been  found  that  trees  suflfer- 
ing  from  a  want  of  water  are  as  susceptible  to  frost  injury 
as  those  growing  too  freely. 

Some  years  ago  the  Riverside  Land  and  Irrigation  Com- 
pany budded  several  thousand  seedling  orange  trees  that 
were  in  orchard  in  the  lower  Arlington  district.  The  buds 
grew  finely  and  as  the  season  was  warm  and  dry,  they 
were  cultivated  and  irrigated  late  in  November,  when  an 
early  frost  caught  them,  killing  thousands  of  the  buds  and 
hundreds  of  trees  to  the  ground.  In  the  midst  of  this 
territory  was  a  ten  acre  tract  of  seedling  orange  trees  of  the 
same  age  and  average  condition.  The  owner  budded  them 
also  at  the  same  time  the  others  were,  and  cared  for  them 
until  he  was  called  East,  about  July,  leaving  the  care  of  the 
orchard  for  the  balance  of  the  season  to  a  young  man  who 
cultivated  and  irrigated  it  in  August,  and  then  went  to  the 
seashore  for  a  vacation.  He  omitted  the  usual  September 
irrigation  and  cultivation,  and  did  not  return  till  October, 
when  the  buds  showed  that  fheir  growth  was  checked  and 
that  they  needed  water.  It  was  given  but  it  did  not  start 
them  into  growth  again  that  season,  and  when  the  frost  came 
in  November  they  were  not  injured  at  all  though  those  all 
around  them  that  had  been  kept  growing  quite  late  were 
greatly  damaged.  In  Colorado  it  is  found  that  late  irriga- 
ted decidious  trees  are  very  much  injured  in  both  bud  and 
branch  by  the  severe  frosts.  Whereas  if  the  irrigation  is 
withheld  early  in  the  fall  to  enable  the  trees  to  mature  be- 
fore their  winter  season  sets  in,  they  go  through  it  without 
injury. 

Late  spring  frosts,  when  following  a  dry  winter  with 
occasional  hot  spells,  are  liable  to  catch  the  trees  in  a  pre- 
mature growth,  and  cause  considerable  injury.  The  red 
oak,  which  grows  as  far  north  as  Manitoba,  and  endures  a 
temperature  of  from  20  to  50  degrees  below  zero,  cannot 
be  considered  a  tender  tree,  while  the  orange  is;  yet  in 
March,  1890,  a  freeze  occured  in  Mobile  county,  Alabama 
that  killed  the  red  oak,  but  it  did  not  injure  the  orange 
tree>  much.  The  cause  of  this  was  that  for  weeks  the 
weather  had  been  warm.  The  orange,  which  there  scarcely 
stops  growing  in  winter,  was  well  along  in  maturing  its  sea- 
sons growth,  while  the  red  oak,  always  tardy  at  starting, 
had  been  forced  into  that  tender  budding  state  which 
freezing  hurts  much;  therefore,  if  the  winter  is  a  dry  one,  I 
would  recommend  irrigation  to  retard  the  growth,  which  it 
wi'l  do  if  not  followed  by  cultivation. 

For  a  second  answer,  to  prevent  injury  from  frost,  I 
would  recommend  a  stream  of  water  running  through  the 
orchard,  as  a  protection  to  plants  and  fruit,  when  a  frost  is 
threatened.  The  use  of  a  tub  of  water  by  our  mothers  and 
grandmothers,  to  protect  their  house  plants  from  freezing, 
is  no  doubt  remembered  by  the  older  members  of  this 
society.  The  influence  of  large  bodies  of  water  in  protect- 
ing vegetation  for  a  considerable  distance  inland,  and  the 
testimony  of  our  Mexican  predecessors  and  the  older  resi- 
dents of  Southern  California,  that  wet  winters  are  warm 
and  comparatively  free  from  frost,  all  go  to  show  the  preva- 
lent opinion  of  the  influence  of  water  in  mitigating  the 
effects  of  the  frost.  This  influence  is  due  to  the  heat 
evolved  in  the  cooling  process  it  undergoes  in  reaching  a 
freezing  temperature.  Starting  with  water  at  60  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  reduced  to  the  freezing  point;  releases  some 
30  degrees  of  heat,  which  must  necessarily  influence  the 
temperature  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  and  to  that 
extent  prevent  injury,  and  the  greater  the  area  of  water  ex- 
posed, the  further  the  influence  extends.  If  water  could 
be  turned  loose  in  the  orchard  during  nights  when  frosts 
are  threatened,  I  believe  it  would  be  found  efficacious  in 
protecting  both  trees  and  fruits  from  injury,  and  the  more 
freely  it  could  be  used,  the  better  the  result. 

Some  experiments  of  this  kind  have  been  made  at  River- 
side by  a  few  individuals  with  favorable  results,  but,  to  test 
it  thoroughly,  the  condition  of  the  trees  must  be  noted,  and 
several  neighbors  should  unite  and  apply  it  upon  100 
acres  or  more  in  a  body,  for  the  larger  the  area  experi- 
mented upon,  the  greater  the  amount  of  latent  heat  re- 
leased. 

Possibly  experiments  have  been  made  in  other  irrigation 
districts,  but,  if  so,  I  have  not  found  in  my  general  investi- 
gations any  report  upon  the  subject. 

In  treating  of  this  subject,  I  of  course  refer  to  frost  as 
indicating  a  temperature  of  not  lower  than  24  or  25  de- 
grees Fahrenheit.  When  a  fruit-grower  has  neglected  his 
trees  and  plants,  or  when  the  temperature  drops  to  18  or 
20  degrees,  it  will  require  other  means  than  the  use  of 
water  by  irrigating  to  preserve  from  injury,  and,  if  the  cold 
is  prolonged  for  many  hours,  at  this  low  temperature,  it 
would  probably  be  impossible  to  protect  them  from  injury 
by  any  means  now  known  to  the  horticulturist. 


Orchard  Devices. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Record  Union,  visiting  in  San 
Joaquin  county,  sends  the  following  notes  from  Senator 
Langford's  ranch. 

The  senator's  son  George,  is  in  charge  of  the  place,  and 
is  determined  that  no  weed  shall  be  in  sight  when  his 
father  returns  from  the  East.  He  showed  me  a  San  Jose 
truck  with  bent  axles  that  bring  the  platform,  mounted  on 
good  springs,  within  less  than  20  inches  of  the  ground.  It 
has  two  separate  reaches,  crossing  each  other  under  the 
bed,  extending  from  the  left  end  of  the  front  axle  to  the 
right  end  of  the  hind  axle,  thus  causing  the  hind  wheels  to 
follow  the  tracks  of  those  in  front,  no  matter  how  you  turn. 
This  permits  of  using  so  long  a  platform  even  between 
rows  of  trees  that  you  need  not  pile  the  boxes  upon  one 
another  when  hauling  a  large  load.  With  its  wide  tiree 
and  easy  springs  this  leaves  little  to  be  desired  in  an  or- 
chard truck. 

Senator  Langford's  younger  son  is  studying  mechanical 
engineering  at  the  Stanford  University.  For  some  time  I 
have  been  looking  over  drying  establishments,  questioning 
fruit-men  and  trying  to  find  or  invent  a  device  for  raising 
a  load  of  trays  from  the  truck  when  it  runs  into  the  sulphur 
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box.  I  found  it  at  Langford's,  and  found  that  it  was  the 
invention  of  his  son. 

The  trucic  should  be  made  about  six  inches  narrower 
than  the  length  of  the  trays,  so  that  they  may  project  three 
inches  on  each  side  when  loaded.  As  the  truck  runs  into 
the  sulphur-house  there  is  a  scantling  on  each  side  of  the 
truck  resting  on  hinged  legs  that  carry  the  load  an  inch 
higher  than  the  platform  when  they  are  perpendicular. 
Near  the  back  end  of  each  scantling  is  a  stop,  against 
which  the  load  strikes  and  carries  itself  up,  grasshopper 
fashion,  by  the  momentum  of  the  load,  until  the  hinged 
legs  have  passed  the  center  and  the  load  rests  on  the 
scantlings  and  against  the  back  end  of  the  house  and  the 
truck  is  free  for  other  uses  while  the  load  of  fruit  is  in 
the  sulphur-box. 

It  is  a  good  idea,  and  valuable  to  those  who  have  that 
kind  of  work  to  do,  in  proportion  to  its  simplicity.  When 
you  want  to  load  the  trays  on  the  truck  again,  all  you  have 
to  do  is  to  run  it  under  and  pull  hard  enough  on  the  stack 
of  trays  to  swing  back  the  grasshopper  scantlings  over  the 
the  center  on  their  hinged  legs. 

The  Langford  sulphur-houses  are  on  a  brick  foundation, 
with  a  little  cellar  two  feet  square  and  two  feet  deep, 
nicely  bricked  up  and  connected  with  the  house  by  a  flue. 
Here  they  burn  the  sulphur  without  any  danger  of  setting 
fire  to  the  house,  provided  they  replace  their  wooden  cover 
with  one  ot  iron,  or  line  it  with  asbestos. 

Frank  S.  Chapin. 


Thinning  Fruit. 

T.  S.  H.  writes  to  the  Pomona  Progress  as  follows  :  I 
want  to  tell  your  readers  something  about  the  way  the  best 
and  most  successful  peach  and  apricot  growers  in  Califor- 
nia thin  their  fruit.  In  St.  Helena,  San  Jose  and  Vacaville 
during  the  past  ten  days,  I  have  seen  hundreds  of  white 
men  and  Chinamen  busy  thinning  the  fruit  crops,  although 
the  yield  there  will  be  short.  In  the  great  Spencer  orchard 
of  135  acres  at  St.  Helena,  I  saw  70  men  at  work  thinning 
the  apricots.  I  saw  fully  20  tons  of  young  green  apricots 
that  had  been  pulled  from  the  trees,  and  was  told  that  as 
much  more  of  the  green  fruit  would  be  taken  from  the 
branches.  I  saw  a  small  army  of  men  and  boys  in  the 
hundreds  of  orchards  about  Vacaville,  all  pulling  green 
apricots  and  peaches  from  the  trees,  and  there  were  big 
piles  of  the  young  fruit  in  every  orchard.  The  rule  in 
Vacaville  and  that  region,  is  to  leave  enough  fruit  on  the 
ten-year-old  trees  to  make  200  pounds  of  fruit  when  it  is 
ripe  in  July  or  August.  In  this  way  the  trees  are  never  al- 
lowed to  overbear,  and  the  grower  gets  steady  returns  from 
his  property  year  after  year.  The  workmen  leave  a  space 
of  two  to  three  inches  between  each  growing  peach  and  ap- 
ricot, or,  in  other  words,  they  leave  the  distance  covered  by 
a  man's  four  fingers  between  the  growing  fruit.  In  San 
Jose  I  saw  literally  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  green  apri- 
cots and  peaches  lying  under  the  trees  where  they  had 
been  thrown  by  the  men  who  were  employed  to  thin  the  crops. 

"We  people  here  have  raised  deciduous  fruits  for  over 
30  years,"  said  a  rich  orchardist  to  us  at  Vacaville  "and 
our  long  experience  tells  us  that  it  is  just  as  necessary  to 
thin  our  fruit  each  year  as  it  is  to  pick  it  when  it  is  ripe. 
We  look  upon  the  man  who  allows  his  trees  to  overbear  as 
a  fool  and  a  disgrace  to  horticulture.  The  trouble  with 
Southern  California  deciduous  fruit  growers  is  that  they 
are  too  new  and  young  in  the  business.  We  make  a 
science  of  fruit-growing,  while  Southern  Californias  are  ex- 
perimenting and  hate  to  pull  off  green  fruit  from  their 
trees.  Your  orchardists  will,  however,  soon  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  systematic  thinning  of  some  fruits  is 
the  best.  A  ton  of  big  plump  fruit  is  better  for  the  grower 
than  a  ton  and  a  half  of  poor,  small  and  measly  fruit." 


Pinching  in  Nursery  and  Orchard. 

1.  H.  Thomas  of  Visalia  has  for  some  time  been  work- 
ing upon  the  idea  of  forming  the  heads  of  his  young  trees 
while  in  the  nursery.  By  this  method  the  planter,  instead 
of  cutting  them  back  to  within  15  inches  of  ground  in  order 
to  have  the  three  buds  next  below  throw  out  leaders  for 
the  main  branches  (as  they  do  in  the  vase  system  of  prun- 
ing), has  his  leaders  already  formed  and  is  practically  one 
year  ahead,  so  far  as  fruiting  is  concerned. 

This  plan  is  specially  adapted  to  the  rank  growth  of 
stock  secured  in  such  rich  land  as  Mr.  Thomas'  nursery  is 
located  upon,  where  he  grows  such  trees  that  many  nur- 
serymen would  take  oath  that  his  yearling  trees  were  two 
years  old. 

When  the  buds  have  reached  a  little  higher  than  the 
point  where  he  wants  to  form  a  head,  he  pinches  back  the 
terminal  and  causes  them  to  throw  out  side  branches. 
These  he  checks  with  thumb  and  finger,  from  time  to  time, 
until  he  has  trees  formed  upon  the  vase  system  in  the  nur- 
sery, and  so  avoids  the  common  trouble  of  growing  a 
large  amount  of  wood  to  be  thrown  away.  Perhaps  this 
system  might  not  give  so  good  satisfaction  in  places  where 
trees  made  only  average  growth.  To  avoid  the  trouble  of 
handling  such  large  trees  as  grow  in  that  locality,  his 
neighbors  who  run  the  Giant  Oak  Orchard  and  Nursery, 
are  propagating  June  buds,  principally  intending  to  sell 
the  trees  at  one  year  from  the  pit. 

Mr.  Thomas  informed  me  that  he  was  trying  the  plan  on 
his  young  prune  orchard.  When  the  laterals  had  grown 
to  the  point  where  he  would  naturally  cut  them  back  next 
winter,  on  the  old  system,  he  pinches  off  the  terminal,  and 
so  gets  the  side  branches  that  he  wants  this  year  instead 
of  next. 

Possibly  this  system  might  not  give  laterals  and  branches 
sufficiently  stocky  to  form  a  good  head  in  soils  that  gave 
an  average  growth,  but  in  soils  that  will  grow  a  bud  from 
ten  to  twelve  feet  in  one  year,  as  some  of  the  Tulare  and 
river-bottom  lands  do,  it  is  more  than  half  likely  that  Mr. 
Thomas  is  on  the  right  track.  His  experiments  will  bear 
watching,  and  1  hope  to  visit  his  orchard  often  enough  to 
keep  our  readers  posted  upon  the  success  of  these  experi- 
ments,—-Frank  S.  Chapin  in  Record  Union. 


©HE  V'lJMEYyVRD. 


The  Manufacture  of  Vinegar  from  Wine. 

Wine  or  any  other  alcoholic  liquor  of  moderate  strength 
will,  if  left  to  itself  in  contact  with  the  air,  ultimately  turn 
into  vinegar,  the  alcohol  absorbing  oxygen,  and  being  thus 
transformed  into  acetic  acid  through  the  aid  of  a  micro- 
scopic organism.  This  process,  however,  is  too  slow  to  ad- 
mit of  its  being  adopted  in  practice,  and  several  methods, 
having  for  object  the  more  rapid  oxidation  of  the  alcohol, 
are  had  recourse  to. 

In  France,  three  principal  methods  are  adopted,  which 
may  be  enumerated  as  follows: 

1.  The  Orleans  process. 

2.  The  German  process. 

3.  The  Luxembourg  process. 

The  Orleans  process  is  the  one  which  was  formerly  the 
most  used.  It  enables  excellent  vinegar  to  be  made,  but  is 
somewhat  slow. 

In  the  first  place,  the  temperature  of  the  building  in 
which  the  vinegar  is  to  be  made  must  exceed  70  degrees 
Fahr.  Provision  must  also  be  made  for  good  ventilation. 
In  this  building  the  ca'^ks  in  which  the  vinegar  is  to  be 
made  are  placed.  These  casks,  capable  of  containing 
about  100  gallons,  have  a  hole  about  six  inches  in  diameter 
made  in  the  upper  part  of  the  front  head,  in  order  to  admit 
air.  About  25  gallons  of  good,  strong  vinegar  are  placed 
in  each  cask,  to  which  three  gallons  of  the  wine  to  be 
acetified  is  added  every  week  until  the  cask  is  half  full.  It 
should  then  be  left  alone  for  a  fortnight,  by  which  time  it 
will  be  converted  into  vinegar.  One-half  of  this  is  then 
racked  off,  and  the  same  process  gone  through  again,  care 
being  taken  to  always  leave  25  gallons  in  the  casks  after 
each  racking. 

The  German  or  rapid  process  differs  considerably  from 
the  above,  and  consists  in  causing  the  wine,  heated  to  80 
degrees  Fahr.,  to  trickle  slowly  over  shavings  in  a  cask,  in 
presence  of  plenty  of  air.  The  wine  should  be  passed 
three  or  four  times  through  the  cask,  when  the  acetification 
will  be  complete. 

The  Luxembourg  process  is  a  modification  of  the  former 
one,  and  consists  in  leaving  the  liquid  in  contact  with  the 
shavings — for  which  marc  (the  refuse  of  the  vintage)  may  be 
substituted — during  the  day,  while  this  is  exposed  to  the 
air  during  the  night.  This  result  may  be  brought  about  in 
different  ways.  Two  casks  may  be  employed — one  con- 
taining the  marc,  and  so  arranged  as  to  allow  of  the  entry 
of  air  once  the  liquid  has  been  removed,  and  the  other  as  a 
reservoir  for  the  latter  during  the  night. 

Another  process  which  gives  very  good  results  is  to  place 
the  wine  in  rotating  casks  which  are  filled  with  shavings. 
These  casks  are  only  one  quarter  or  thereabouts  filled  with 
the  wine  to  be  treated,  and  an  opening  is  provided  in  the 
center  of  each  head  to  allow  the  free  entry  of  air.  These 
casks  are  turned  round  once  every  three  hours,  thus  bring- 
ing fresh  portions  of  liquid  in  contact  with  the  shavings. 
Although  not  so  rapid  as  the  German  method,  this  process 
is  sufficiently  so  for  practical  purposes,  in  addition  to  which 
it  presents  the  advantage  of  causing  less  waste.  With  the 
German  process  the  loss  through  evaporation  may  become 
considerable. 

The  first,  or  Orleans  process,  is  the  one  which  produces 
vinegar  with  the  best  flavor  and  aroma,  as  the  volatile  per- 
fume ethers  formed  are  less  likely  to  be  lost  through  evap- 
oration. 

When  making  vinegar,  it  is  well  to  see  that  the  wine  does 
not  contain  more  than  20  per  cent  of  proof  spirit.  If  neces- 
sary, it  may  be  reduced  by  the  addition  of  water. — Aus- 
tralian Vigneron. 
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A  Suggestion  for  Dipping  Prunes. 

Many  RURAL  readers  will  hear  with  regret  of  the  illness 
of  R.  B.  Blowers  of  Woodland,  so  well  known  for  his  pro- 
gressive work  in  horticulture.  Even  in  his  illness  he  re- 
members his  friends  in  the  fruit  interest,  and  recently  gave 
F.  S.  Chapin  the  following  for  a  letter  to  the  Record-  Union: 

In  dipping  prunes  it  is  desirable  that  the  alkaline  wash 
should  be  hot,  and  of  about  the  strength  given  by  one 
pound  of  concentrated  lye  to  eight  gallons  of  water.  The 
prunes  should  remain  in  the  hot  dip  just  long  enough  to 
crack  the  skin,  then  be  at  once  rinsed  so  thoroughly  as  to 
remove  every  trace  of  alkali,  and  finally  run  into  three  or 
four  grades  before  drying.  The  proposition  is  to  combine 
appliances  calculated  to  handle  several  carloads  per  day  in 
this  way. 

In  the  first  place,  suppose  we  have  a  galvanized  iron  tank, 
with  sloping  ends,  12  feet  long,  3  feet  wide  and  2  feet  deep, 
mounted  on  a  brick  arch  with  solid  supports.  Ten  barrels 
of  water  and  50  pounds  of  concentrated  lye  would  fill  it  a 
little  more  than  half  full.  Then  we  could  have  an  endless 
belt  made  of  wire  cloth,  or  similar  material,  to  run  over 
rollers  so  placed  as  to  carry  the  belt  through  the  tank 
under  the  dip  and  deliver  the  prunes  upon  a  similar  belt 
that  should  carry  them  through  a  bath  of  clear  water. 

The  second  belt  should  deliver  them  to  a  third,  which 
should  carry  them  over  a  dripping  pan.  While  the  fruit 
was  passing  over  the  third  belt  he  would  have  a  hose 
throwing  a  spray  of  fresh  water  over  them  and  the  dripping 
pan  would  be  arranged  to  carry  this  water  back  into  the 
rinsing  tank.  From  the  third  belt  they  should  run  over  a 
grader  that  would  assort  them  into  proper  sizes  before 
they  went  on  the  drying  trays. 

The  speed  of  the  belt  could  be  so  adjusted  as  to  keep 
the  prunes  under  the  alkaline  bath  as  long  as  desired — a 
thing  that  cannot  be  exactly  regulated  by  appliances  in  use 
— and  as  ihey  general  y  need  to  remain  under  about  half  a 


minute,  and  it  would  take  more  than  50  pounds  of  prunes 
to  fill  such  a  belt  one  deep,  one  may  safely  calculate  the 
capacity  of  such  a  device  at  100  pounds  a  minute,  or  three 
tons  per  hour,  or  a  carload  of  dried  prunes  per  day.  It 
would  take  help  enough  to  put  them  into  the  machine,  keep 
up  the  fire  and  spread  it  on  the  trays.  In  other  words,  you 
touch  the  button  and  the  machine  will  do  the  rest,  and  do 
it  right. 


Dried  Fruits  ior  the  English  Trade. 

Campion  Goodsell  &  Co.,  Lt.,  of  London,  have  issued  a 
circular  on  Californian  evaporated  fruits,  from  which  we 
quote  as  follows: 

As  we  have  already  advised  you,  the  fruit  which  com- 
mands most  attention  is  apricots,  and  the  sales  during  the 
past  few  weeks  have  been  sufficiently  important  to  almost 
clear  the  market  of  this  kind,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  a 
few  more  may  be  required  to  supply  the  probable  demand 
before  the  close  of  the  present  season.  We,  ourselves, 
have  effected  a  few  sales  at  50s.,  but  the  price  at  which 
most  contracts  have  been  put  through  is  48s.  per  cwt.,  and, 
if  these  prices  offer  any  inducements  for  old  stock,  we 
should  recommend  our  friends  to  make  us  some  shipments. 

With  regard  to  the  new  crop,  we  are  taking  steps  to 
create  a  demand  "  to  arrive,"  and  we  should  be  glad  to  re- 
ceive offers  of  apricots  and  other  fruits  for  shipment  during 
next  season  on  cost,  freight  and  insurance  terms,  as  we 
think  it  more  than  probable  that  we  may  be  able  to  put 
some  contracts  through  with  our  buyers,  and  this  will  no 
doubt  greatly  facilitate  the  business  for  shippers. 

For  the  guidance  of  our  friends  we  beg  to  say  that  the 
kinds  of  fruit  which  are  principally  in  demand  are  the  fol- 
lowing: Apricots,  pears  and  apples  (both  in  rings  and 
whole).  Silver  prunes  (unpitted)  have  also  been  in  good 
demand,  and  during  last  season  a  fair  quantity  was  sold 
at  from  65s.  to  70s.,  although  this  fruit  is  not  likely  to  com- 
mand the  attention  which  apricots,  apples  and  pears  are 
likely  to  receive. 

Silver  plums  and  peaches  are  almost  unsalable,  and  we 
do  not  recommend  any  shipments  of  these  kinds,  while 
nectarines  only  command  a  fair  sale. 

PACKAGES. 

We  have  been  requested  by  several  of  our  friends  to  give 
our  opinion  as  to  the  size  of  package  most  suitable,  and  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  boxes  of  25  lbs.  net,  as 
showy  as  possible,  are  liked  better  than  anything  else.  A 
little  expense  in  getting  up  these  boxes,  giving  them  a  tak- 
ing and  showy  appearance,  will,  we  feel  sure,  be  recom- 
pensed in  the  proportionately  better  price  they  are  likely  to 
obtain.  Apples  may  be  packed  in  boxes  of  50  lbs.  net,  and 
perhaps  this  is  the  most  suitable  package  for  this  ftuit. 

Dried  fruit  in  bags  and  sacks  is  almost  unsalable,  and 
we  strongly  recommend  our  friends  to  ship  nothing  in  such 
a  package  for  this  market. 

We  find  that  a  good  deal  of  doubt  still  exists  in  the 
minds  of  some  shippers  of  Californian  fruits  as  to  the  duty 
to  which  they  are  subject  in  England,  and  we  take  this 
opportunity  of  pointing  out  that  apples,  pears,  peaches  and 
nectarines  are  quite  free  and  pay  no  duty  whatever  on 
entering  this  country.  On  the  other  hand,  apricots,  prunes 
and  plums  are  liable  to  duty  at  the  rate  of  7s.  per  cwt. 


Ventura  Apricot  Growers. 

What  are  we  to  do  with  our  apricots  is  the  question 
that  now  confronts  the  growers  of  that  delicious  fruit.  There 
is  a  large  crop  this  year  in  this  county,  but  it  is  exceedingly 
small  in  other  apricot-producing  sections  of  the  State,  par- 
ticularly that  portion  adjacent  to  and  north  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. As  a  whole,  probably,  the  yield  of  the  State  will  be 
less  than  that  of  last  year.  There  is  no  reason  why  prices 
should  fall  short  this  season,  as  there  is  no  pretext  of  an 
oversupply.  Buyers,  however,  have  been  a  little  tardy 
about  coming  into  the  field,  though  some  offers  have  been 
made  at  figures  not  altogether  satisfactory  to  growers. 

The  present  crop  of  this  county  is  estimated  at  about 
4000  tons,  and  the  handling  of  it  is  a  question  which  is  just 
now  perplexing  the  minds  of  our  orchardists.  In  view  of 
this  dilemma,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  courthouse  last 
Saturday,  at  which  was  organized  the  Ventura  Apricot  As- 
sociation, comprising  24  members,  and  more,  we  under- 
stand, are  ready  to  join.  The  officers  of  the  association 
are:  President,  A.  Everett;  vice-president,  J.  M.  Sharp; 
secretary,  T.  G.  Morrison;  treasurer,  Charles  Barnes.  The 
subject  of  handling  the  present  apricot  crop  was  informally 
considered,  and  the  preponderance  of  opinion  expressed 
was  that  the  better  policy  would  be  to  dry  the  fruit  by  a 
cooperative  system,  or  other  plan,  right  here  at  home.  It 
was  claimed  by  several  present  that  the  apricot  could  be 
sun  dried  anywhere  hereabouts  that  space  could  be  pro- 
cured, as  well  as  at  Newhall  or  other  remote  points,  the 
process  being  a  little  slower  on  account  of  the  damper  at- 
mosphere nearer  the  ocean,  but  the  cured  fru't  would  be 
equal  in  quality  to  that  prepared  at  any  other  place. 

It  has  generally  been  believed  that  the  fogs  and  damp- 
ness characteristic  of  the  coast  weather  would  present  an 
insurmountable  obstacle  to  success  in  that  direction,  but 
parties  who  claim  to  derive  their  knowledge  of  the  matter 
from  experience  say  there  is  substantially  nothing  in  it;  that 
apricots  can  be  dried  near  home  as  well  as  elsewhere,  ex- 
cept, as  a  rule,  it  will  require  longer  time. 

No  definite  conclusion  having  been  reached  in  regard  to 
future  action  in  the  premises,  the  association  decided  to 
hold  another  meeting,  at  the  same  place,  at  2  p.  M., 
Wednesday,  June  8th,  when  the  subject  will  be  fully  dis- 
cussed and  probably  some  decision  airivec^  Democrat^ 
June  4th. 
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Our  Duly  to  the  World's  Fair. 

An  essay  read  at  the  Redlands  meetiner  of  the  Southern  California 
P&mological  Society  by  Mrs.  Flora  M.  Kimball  of  National  City, 
and  a  Member  of  the  California  Board  of  Lady  Manageis. 

In  a  convention  like  this,  where  interests  are  identical 
and  all  have  purposes  in  comreion,  we  are  wise  in  taking 
counsel  together  on  the  most  important  question  for  fruit 
growers  that  has  ever  been  presented  to  them.  The  op- 
portunity of  the  century  is  offered  to  us  to  show  the  world 
what  are  our  resources,  our  climate,  intelligence,  energy 
and  our  probable  future.  To  do  this  successfully,  we  must 
exhibit  that  in  which  we  excel.  We  have  but  three  great 
industrial  specialties —fruit-raising,  agriculture  and  mining. 
We  lack  the  manufacturing  interests  of  Pennsylvania,  New 
York  and  Massachusetts.  A  display  at  the  World's  Fair 
of  manufactured  articles  will  be  overshadowed  by  these 
States,  but  with  a  backing  of  our  products  of  the  soil  and 
our  mines,  California  may  stand  at  the  head  of  the  long 
list  of  States  and  Territories.  Her  exhibit  next  year  will 
be  a  remarkable  one — remarkable  for  its  great  excellence 
and  the  favorable  comments  it  elicits,  or  remarkable  for  its 
meagerness  and  the  unfavorable  advertising  the  State  will 
receive.  There  is  something  in  the  atmosphere  of  Califor- 
nia and  the  magnetism  of  the  people  that  produces  ex- 
tremes. There  is  little  ordinary  work  done  here.  Great 
failures  or  grand  successes  are  constantly  being  heralded 
from  the  moaning  pines  of  Maine  to  the  golden  shores  of 
the  Pacific.  And  so  the  eyes  of  the  world  are  always 
turned  to  this  distant,  western  outpost  of  the  Republic  in 
expectant  waiting  for  some  extraordinary  development. 
Already  the  newspapers  in  their  chatty,  journalistic  way, 
are  speculating  on  California's  exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair, 
the  great  distance  of  transportation,  the  perishable  nature 
of  some  of  our  products  and  the  irrepressible  energy  of  a 
people,  to  whom  space  and  obstacles  are  like  thistle  down 
in  the  wind.  Thousands  are  waiting  to  see  what  California 
reproduced  in  miniature  in  Chicago  will  be  like.  If  it  gives 
promise  of  the  future,  based  on  substantial  merit,  the  most 
conservative  and  careful  will  not  hesitate  to  cast  their  lot 
with  us. 

We  cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that  upon  the  fruit 
growers  of  California  depends  the  success  of  our  display 
next  year.  Upon  the  products  of  our  orchards  we  must 
rely  for  an  exhibit  that  will  meet  the  expectations  of  the 
world.  From  the  luscious  berries  of  Del  Norte  to  the 
golden  oranges  of  San  Diego,  from  Oregon  to  Mexico  is 
every  variety  of  fruit  that  can  be  grown  wherever  the 
genial  sunshine  is  supplemented  by  the  showers  of  heaven. 
Figs  from  the  Mediterranean,  olives  from  Spain  and  Italy, 
fruits  of  the  Orient,  pineapples  and  bananas  from  the 
tropics,  and  all  the  fruits  of  the  temperate  zone,  have  made 
us  famous  the  world  over,  and  bear  unimpeachable  testi- 
mony to  the  magical  power  of  our  climate.  Climate  is 
the  grand  boast  of  all  loyal  Californians,  and  we  have  no 
other  way  to  exhibit  it  in  Chicago  except  by  a  presentation 
of  our  perfect  fruits.  Some  genius  has  suggested  that  a 
building  at  the  Word's  Fair  be  set  apart  to  advertise  Cali- 
fornia climate,  the  temperature  to  be  regulated  each  day 
to  accord  with  weather  reports  from  here.  Infinitely  more 
convincing  would  be  the  product  of  our  climate,  fruits 
rivaling  in  excellence  those  of  the  famous  health-restoring 
countries  of  the  Old  World.  With  the  assurance  demon- 
strated by  the  fruits  of  our  orchards,  that  this  State  excels 
all  others  in  her  genial  climate  and  productive  soil,  the 
home  seekers,  waiting  in  expectance  for  the  judges'  verdict 
in  Chicago,  will  turn  their  faces  toward  this  sunset  land — 
not  wild  men  led  astray  by  a  false  alarm,  but  rational  men 
and  women  who  have  seen  the  proof  that  no  State  in  the 
Union  can  furnish  equal  facilities  for  making  good  and 
happy  homes. 

Population  is  the  great  want  of  the  State,  for  population 
increases  the  production  of  the  country,  and  increased  pro- 
ductions bring  increased  facilities  for  transportation,  and 
the  only  way  to  bring  about  an  era  of  prosperity  is  to  ad- 
vertise in  the  most  practical  way  to  attain  this  result.  All 
the  fir  and  tamarack  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains  con- 
verted into  paper,  and  the  paper  covered  with  glowing  ac- 
counts of  California's  incomparable  resources,  would  have 
less  weight  with  thinking  people  than  one  carload  of  Cali- 
fornia's best  oranges  arranged  to  catch  the  eye  of  visitors 
in  our  State  building  in  Chicago. 

France,  with  a  population  of  200  to  the  square  mile,  sup- 
ports a  population  of  40,000,000,  her  chief  industries  being 
fruit  and  silk-raising,  both  products  of  the  soil.  California, 
with  only  a  population  of  seven  to  the  square  mile,  in  the 
same  ratio,  ought  to  maintain  a  population  of  31,672,000 — 
28  times  as  many  as  she  now  supports  in  the  State.  To 
acquire  this  number  of  people  is  largely  the  mission  of  fruit 
growers,  whose  occupation,  of  all  callings,  is  most  en- 
ticing. 

But  I  fancy  that  sometimes  we  press  the  fruit  growers  a 
little  too  hard.  There  are  fruit  growers  and  fruit  growers. 
Men  with  small  means,  small  ranches  and  large  indebted- 
ness may  have  the  most  excellent  fruits,  and  we  are  fre- 
quently admonished  that  we  must  exhibit  only  the  very 
best.  We  are  as  proud  of  our  neighbor's  (ruit  as  of  our 
own,  and  are  as  pleased  to  point  it  out  in  an  exhibition  as 
coming  from  our  neighborhood  as  if  it  had  grown 
in  our  own  orchard.  And  so,  when  local  or  dis- 
tant fairs  are  contemplated,  we  go  at  once  to  the  pro- 
ducer of  a  superior  article  and  pay  him  the  compliment  of 
soliciting  his  best  fruit  for  exhibition.  If  we  are  refused, 
we  are  apt  to  say  something  personal  about  somebody's 
being  unpatriotic  and  lacking  in  public  spirit.  The  banker, 
the  merchant,  the  professional  man,  the  well-to-do  artisan, 
are  exempt  from  contributing,  while  the  small  fruit  grower, 
whose  industry,  intelligence  and  self  denial  have  brought 
the  grades  of  his  fruit  to  a  high  standard,  is  never  passed 
by.  This  is  hardly  just,  and  while  every  fruit  grower  in 
the  State  who  has  something  worthy  of  exhibition  ought  to 
contribute  to  the  great  display  next  year,  the  small  growers 


should  be  protected  from  actual  loss  by  the  moneyed  men 
who  will  share  the  benefits  arising  from  the  exhibit. 

Southern  California  cannot  afford  to  hide  her  light  under 
a  bushel.  We  want  the  world  to  know  that  thousands  of 
carloads  of  the  finest  oranges,  lemons  and  raisins  under 
the  sun  were  grown  on  the  desert  wastes  of  20  years  ago. 
We  want  it  to  go  out  to  the  world  that  there  are  many 
thousands  of  other  desert  acres  susceptible  of  the  same 
magical  transformation;  that  Southern  California  can  easily 
do  what  the  vast  State  did  in  1890 — load  2435  cars  with 
dried  fruits,  48,700,000  pounds. 

The  "  wise  men  of  the  East"  have  visited  us  by  thou- 
sands, quill  in  hand,  and  recorded  stories  more  wonderful 
than  the  tales  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  about  the  size  of  our 
pears,  the  beauty  of  our  apples,  the  lusciousness  of  our  or- 
anges, grapes  and  apricots;  and  other  wise  men  have  staid 
at  home,  read  these  tales  with  an  incredulous  smile,  and 
charged  the  exaggerations  to  the  exhilarating  effect  of  our 
wines.  The  doubters  will  be  in  Chicago  en  masse,  and 
we  all  want  to  be  there  to  see  their  confusion  when  they 
discover  that  the  truth  was  not  half  told. 

Not  only  the  fruit  but  its  products  should  be  shown  to 
the  best  advantage.  The  women  of  the  State  are  already 
devising  schemes  that  will  call  into  exercise  their  ingenuity 
and  artistic  taste.  A  jelly  palace,  with  contributions  from 
every  county,  and  every  kind  and  shade  of  jelly,  from  the 
ruby  red  guava  to  the  delicate  apricot,  will  be  a  fitting 
tribute  to  the  good  taste  of  the  women  of  the  farm.  Ocher 
and  more  elaborate  designs  are  contemplated  and  will  be 
carried  out  if  the  question  of  finance  does  not  prove  in- 
superable. The  wit  of  women  will  serve  the  State  a  good 
purpose  at  the  Columbian  Exposition,  but  in  no  industry 
will  it  be  more  strikingly  displayed  than  in  the  arrange- 
ment and  presentation  of  our  fruits  and  their  products. 

Our  duty  as  fruit  growers  is  to  make  the  most  of  this 
opportunity  that  may  not  present  itself  again  in  half  a 
century.  Raisins  surpassing  the  Malaga,  crystallized 
fruits  rivaling  the  finest  imported  confections,  marmalades 
and  jellies,  fruits  dried,  preserved  and  canned,  will  open  the 
eyes  of  wondering  millions,  if  men  and  women  work  to- 
gether for  the  same  object. 

Every  town  and  village  in  the  State  should  have  its 
Woman's  World's  Fair  Society,  auxiliary  to  and  working 
in  conjunction  with  the  county  organization.  In  some  sec- 
tions of  the  State  women  are  organized  and  enthusiastically 
at  work,  and  there  is  where  you  will  find  the  county  or- 
ganization strongest,  and  there  will  be  found  the  best  and 
most  carefully  prepared  exhibits. 

Since  the  day  that  Isabella  pledged  her  jewels  to  aid 
Columbus  in  the  discovery  of  a  new  world,  men  have  found 
that  the  inspiration  and  help  of  the  queens  at  their  firesides 
was  indispensable  to  success,  and  as  we  celebrate  that 
historic  incident,  no  more  fitting  tribute  could  be  paid  to 
the  memory  of  the  Spanish  Queen  than  a  royal  exhibition 
of  the  finest  fruits  of  this  new  world,  that  will  win  for  us 
Columbian  laurels,  and  teach  the  nations  of  the  earth  that 
California  lesson  we  so  delight  to  rehearse,  that 

"  The  same  mild  season  gives  the  blooms  to  blow, 
The  buds  to  harden,  and  the  fruits  to  grow.'' 


A  Forfeited  Land  Grant  to  be  Thrown  Open. 

Many  land  seekers  are  deeply  interested  in  the  forth- 
coming order  lor  the  opening  of  a  large  tract  in  San  Benito 
and  Monterey  counties,  and  the  interest  has  been  increased 
by  the  action  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  ordering 
the  publication  of  the  legal  30  days'  notice  of  the  carrying 
into  effect  of  the  Land  Grant  Forfeiture  Act,  as  far  as  the 
Southern  Pacific  grant  between  Tres  Pinos  and  Alcalde  is 
concerned.  The  fact  of  the  issuance  of  the  order  was  tele- 
graphed from  Washington,  Saturday,  and  Registrar  Shee- 
han  of  San  Francisco  expects  to  receive  his  official  instruc- 
tions some  time  next  week.  Just  what  these  instructions 
will  be  he  cannot  now  tell,  but  if  the  publication  be  ordered 
immediately  that  portion  of  the  forfeited  lands  not  already 
occupied  will  be  opened  for  occupancy  about  July  15th. 

The  land  in  question,  comprising  about  768,000  acres, 
was  granted  to  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.  by  Act  of  Congress 
passed  in  1866,  which  gave  the  company  every  odd  section 
included  within  20  miles  on  either  side  of  the  line  of  the 
road  which  was  to  be  built;  and  if  in  this  20-mile  limit 
were  found  any  land  previously  taken  up  by  settlers,  the 
road  could  claim  in  lieu  of  this  land  to  the  same  amount 
within  a  limit  of  ten  miles  farther  on  either  side  of  the  20- 
mile  limit,  thus  making  the  company  virtual  owner  of  every 
odd  section  not  previously  claimed  in  a  stretch  of  territory 
60  miles  wide  and  as  long  as  the  line  of  the  road.  The 
Government  claimed  that  the  company  had  not  fulfilled  its 
contract  to  complete  the  projected  line  of  road  in  several 
instances,  and  the  Land  Grant  Forfeiture  bill  of  Septem- 
ber, 1890,  was  based  upon  this  claim.  It  was  the  original 
intention  of  the  Southern  Pacific  to  construct  a  through 
road  from  Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos  south  by  way  of  Huron 
and  intermediate  points.  The  road,  however,  has  not  been 
constructed  beyond  Tres  Pinos,  and  there  is  a  big  jump 
across  San  Benito  and  Monterey  counties  to  Alcalde, 
where  the  road  from  Huron  finds  its  termination. 

It  is  the  6o  mile  strip  between  these  two  points  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  now  orders  forfeited.  The  rail- 
road company  raised  the  point  that  the  original  grant 
specified  that  the  land  should  be  its  along  the  line  where  it 
intended  to  build  a  road  and  that  the  Government  had  no 
right  to  pass  a  law  taking  away  the  land  simply  because 
the  road  had  not  yet  been  completed  between  the  points 
named.  Pending  the  final  settlement  of  the  question  there 
has  naturally  been  great  uneasiness  among  the  many  set- 
tlers on  the  land  as  to  the  validity  of  their  titles.  The  for- 
feiture bill  of  1890  was  supposed  to  have  settled  the  ques- 
tion, and  a  great  many  new  settlers  began  at  once  to  take 
possession  of  the  odd  sections  referred  to.  The  points 
raised  by  the  road,  however,  were  carefully  considered  by 
the  Interior  Department,  and  the  Secretary  has  only  now 


seen  fit  to  overrule  the  company's  claim  and  to  promulgate 
the  order  of  forfeiture. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  desirable 
land  unoccupied  in  the  forfeited  sections,  so  that  there  will 
not  be  another  Oklahoma  rush  when  the  30  days'  notice 
shall  have  expired,  but  the  present  settlers  will  then  know 
what  they  have  to  do  to  establish  their  claims,  and  new 
settlers  will  have  something  definite  to  act  upon.  Under 
the  provisions  of  the  Forfeiture  Act  all  settlers  who  were  in 
good  faith  located  upon  any  of  the  restored  lands  at  the 
time  of  the  passage  of  the  Act,  September,  1890,  and  who 
were  otherwise  qualified,  will  have  preference  of  the  rights 
of  entry  under  the  homestead  law,  this  right  to  be  exer- 
cised wiihin  six  months  from  the  day  of  the  promulgation 
of  the  order  of  restoring  the  lands. 

Former  rejected  applications  cut  no  figure  under  the  new 
conditions,  but  persons  with  applications  pending  will  no 
doubt  be  notified  of  the  necessity  of  their  making  new  ap- 
plications. The  Land  Office  and  a  good  many  lawyers 
have  been  besieged  with  inquiries  from  settlers  and  intend- 
ing settlers  ever  since  the  passage  of  the  Forfeiture  Act, 
but  it  has  heretofore  been  impossible  for  any  satisfactory 
answers  to  be  made,  and  even  now  it  will  be  necssary  for 
the  Registrar  of  the  Land  Office  to  receive  his  official  in- 
structions from  Washington  before  any  further  steps  can 
be  taken. — San  Jose  Mercury. 


G[NT0JVI0L0(3ieAL. 


A  Californian  Meets  Mr.  Koebele  in  Australia. 

Melbourne,  May  11,  1892. 
To  THE  Editor  :— It  will  doubtless  be  of  interest  to 
many  of  your  readers  to  learn  of  the  success  of  Professor 
Albert  Koebele  in  discovering  in  this  country  parasites  or 
beneficial  insacts  preying  on  our  most  troublesome  fruit 
tree  enemies. 

I  accideutly  met  him  in  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
April  27th,  and  as  I  knew  his  mission  here,  I  urged  him 
to  show  me  his  specimens,  which  he  did  on  the  following 
day,  and  I  can  assure  you  they  are  a  welcome  sight  to 
those  interested  in  horticulture.  I  asked  him  to  give  me 
a  short  account  of  his  work  and  success,  as  I  had  heard 
conflicting  reports  in  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  be- 
fore I  left  there. 

Since  he  left  San  Francisco  he  has  been  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  New  Zealand,  Queensland,  New  South  Wales, 
Victoria,  South  Australia,  and  he  is  now  in  the  Fiji  Island 
or  New  Caledonia.  In  all,  he  has  traveled  over  16,000 
miles,  and  has  prosecuted  his  work  in  the  driest  portions  of 
Australia,  as  well  as  in  the  tropical  regions,  and  in  heat  of 
n6°  in  the  shade  at  one  time,  experiencing  at  another  time 
a  rainfall  of  17  inches  in  one  storm;  but  m  spite  of  hard- 
ships, he  looks  in  good  health  and  is  enthusiastic  over  the 
value  of  his  discoveries  of  beneficial  insects  since  he  left 
San  Francisco.  Up  to  the  time  I  saw  him,  he  had  in  all 
over  60  parasites  for  our  most  troublesome  scales,  and  is 
"positive"  that,  with  their  successful  introduction,  our 
fruit  growers,  m  five  years'  time,  will  be  saved  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  spraying  and  gasing  their  fruit  orchards, 
and  why  should  this  not  be  so  ?  The  Australian  beneficial 
insects  or  parasites  have  enemies  in  this  country  which 
they  will  not  have  in  California,  as  they  are  not  indigenous 
there,  and  should  have  their  natural  increase,  which  should 
be  like  the  increase  of  the  "  cardinalis,"  which  has  proved 
so  valuable  for  destroying  the  cottony  cushion  scale. 

The  lady-bird,  Orciis  Ausiralis,  of  which  he  has  speci- 
mens, is  a  general  feeder  on  all  scale  and  aphis,  and 
should  prove  one  of  the  most  beneficial  insects.  He  has 
>  found  a  large  variety  of  enemies  to  red  scale  (including  one 
fungus)  preying  exclusively  on  it.  He  has  also  found 
many  enemies  for  the  San  Jose  and  black  scale,  and  besides 
the  above,  many  varieties  of  moths  and  fungus  that  live  on 
all  our  California  scale  and  aphis,  and  three  insects  that 
prey  on  grasshoppers,  but  the  season  was  so  late  when  he 
found  the  latter  that  he  could  not  make  successful  ship- 
ments of  them. 

Several  shipments  of  beneficial  insects  have  already 
been  made  by  him  to  California,  none  of  which  have  been 
as  successful  as  he  desires,  but  he  will  continue  to  forward 
by  steamer  duplicate  shipments,  and  with  the  hearty  co- 
operation of  his  colaborers,  he  is  confident  of  their  success- 
ful introduction.  So  far,  he  has  not  found  a  parasite  for 
the  codlin  moth,  and  is  of  opinion  that  it  will  be  found  in 
Europe,  as  it  is  a  native  of  that  part  of  the  world.  There 
is  where  he  wants  to  go  and  look  for  it,  and  he  should 
certainly  have  the  opportunity  presented  to  him  by  the 
fruit  growers  of  California  (if  not  sent  by  the  Government). 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  may  be  spared  to  the  world  to 
carry  out  his  life's  work,  which  has  begun  so  successfully. 
The  trip  he  is  making  to  New  Caledonia  is  a  dangerous 
one  for  his  health,  particularly  on  account  of  his  enthu- 
siasm, which  will  expose  him  where,  in  ordinary  pursuits, 
there  would  be  but  little  danger.  Chas.  E  Blake. 


Damage  by  Destructive  Locusts. — Dr.  C.  V.  Riley, 
U.S.  Entomologist,  has  just  issued  an  important  bulletin 
on  the  above  theme.  The  season  of  1891  was  marked  by 
widespread  alarm  felt  at  the  presence  in  force  of  several 
species  of  destructive  locusts  in  different  parts  of  the  coun 
try,  and  particularly  in  the  Western  States.  A  general 
summary  of  these  incursions  was  given  in  Dr.  Riley's  an- 
nual report  for  1891,  and  in  this  bulletin  are  brought  to- 
gether the  detailed  reports  of  the  agents  who  were  sent 
into  the  field  and  who  carefully  examined  the  country  from 
which  locusts  were  reported.  Mr.  Bruner  visited  portions 
of  Colorado.  Wyoming,  the  Dakotas,  Minnesota,  ^iont3na, 
Idaho  and  Utah, and  also  made  a  short  trip  into  Manitoba; 
Mr.  Coquillet  confined  his  investigations  to  the  State  of 
California,  while  Professor  Osborn  visited  the  State  of 
Kansas  only.  Professor  Osborn's  report  has  previously 
been  printed  in  Imect  Life,  Volume  iv,  pp.  49  to  56.  We 
advise  all  who  are  interested  in  this  subject  to  apply  for 
the  bulletin  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Washington 
D.  C. 
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The  Tone  of  Voice. 

1 1  is  not  so  much  what  you  say 

As  the  manner  in  which  you  say  it; 
It  is  not  so  much  the  language  you  use 

As  the  tones  in  which  you  convey  it. 
"Come  here  !"  I  sharply  said, 

And  the  baby  cowered  and  wept; 
"Come  here  !"  I  cooed,  and  he  looked  and  smiled, 

And  straight  to  my  lap  he  crept. 
The  words  may  be  mild  and  fair. 

And  the  tones  may  pierce  like  a  dart; 
The  words  may  be  soft  as  the  summer  air, 

And  the  tones  may  break  the  heart. 
For  words  come  from  the  mind, 

And  grow  by  study  and  art; 
But  the  tones  leap  forth  from  ihe  inner  self. 

And  reveal  the  state  of  the  heart. 
Whether  you  know  it  or  not — 

Whether  you  mean  or  care — 
Gentleness,  kindness,  love  and  hate, 

Envy  and  anger  are  there. 
Then  would  you  quarrels  avoid. 

And  in  peice  and  love  rejo'C  ', 
Keep  anger  not  only  out  ot  your  words. 

But  keep  it  out  of  your  voice. 

—  Youiiis  Companion. 


What's  in  the  Fryiog-PanV 

OR 

Mattie  as  Camper's  Cook. 

Written  for  the  Rural  Press  by  Augusta  £. 
Towner. 

{Concluded ) 

"  A  chowder  ! "  Mattie  sat  bolt  upright, 
all  alert.  "  Could  you  really  tell  me  how  to 
make  a  chowder  ?  Why,  Tom,  when  Dr. 
Allen  said  he'd  better  go  to  the  ocean,  re- 
marked groutily,  he's  that  discouraged: 
'  What's  the  use  going  to  the  coast  if  you 
cant  have  a  chowder?  Seashore  and 
chowder  go  together — always  did  when  I 
was  a  boy  and  lived  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 
But  Mattie  isn't  equal  to  a  chowder,  I  guess, 
and  you  wouldn't  let  me  eat  one  if  I  had  it.' 
And  the  doctor  said  why  of  course  he  could 
have  chowder — anything  light  and  tempt- 
ing— but  to  go  slow  on  cakes  and  pastry  and 
cold  lunches;  have  freshly  cooked,  whole- 
some meals.  And  I  just  despaired,  for  I 
supposed  I'd  just  hmie  to  have  lots  of  this 
same  'cake  and  pastry'  and  cold-boiled 
meats,  and  lunch  it  along,  only  making  tea 
and  coffee  and  frying  fish,  perhaps,  if  we 
had  any.  And  can  I  really  make  a 
chowder  ? " 

"  Why,  goodness  me,  child,  a  chowder  is  a 
simple  affair,  first  cousin  to  these  scolloped 
dishes  you  have  such  ingenuity  about. 
"  Only,"  Miss  Hetty  added,  "you  must  be 
sure  and  take  one  of  your  stove  covers 
along." 

"  A  stove  cover  ! "  and  Mattie  stared  as 
though  she  thought  Miss  Hetty  was  going 
crazy. 

"Yes,  certainly,  to  moderate  the  heat; 
don't  want  to  hurry  your  chowder,  burn  it 
on  the  bottom,  do  you I  don't  see  why 
people  are  so  stupid,"  Miss  Hetty  went  on, 
reflectively,  "  scorch  and  burn  things  like 
the  man  who  thought  he  could  cook  on  a 
chafing  dish,  I  read  about  in  a  funny  paper 
the  other  day.  You  can  moderate  the  heat 
of  a  gasoline  stove  in  so  many  ways.  Have 
Tom  get  you  some  pieces  of  sheet  iron  that 
will  fit  over  the  stove.  Then  you  can  take 
your  toaster  along  and  toast  up  your  stale 
bread.  And  if  you  have  your  stove  pro- 
tected with  pieces  of  sheet  iron,  behind  and 
at  each  end,  the  blaze  won't  flare  so  when 
the  ocean  breeze  gets  into  your  tent;  the  heat 
will  be  economized  and  dishes  you've  cooked 
will  keep  nice  and  warm  underneath.  But 
don't  forget  your  stove  cover." 

"  I  savee,"  laughed  Mattie;  "  it  is  so  thick 
I  can  do  slower  cooking." 

"That's  it.  And  your  deep  cast-iron  fry- 
ing pan  is  just  the  thing  for  your  chowders, 
kind  you  eat  with  a  fork.  The  old-fash- 
ioned kind — I  used  to  call  it  '  New  En- 
gland '  chowder,  but  I  understand  they  make 
it  down  South  now  more  than  anywhere 
else,  the  kind  you  can  cook  separately 
mostly,  then  mix,  and  that  you  eat  with  a 
spoon — v/hy  that  you  can  make  in  these  tin 
things.  I  like  the  other  a  little  the  best, 
but  the  beauty  of  the  last  is  that  you  can  use 
'  left-overs  '  for  it "  

"That  sounds  natural,"  interrupted 
Mattie.  "  I  haven't  heard  you  say  '  left- 
overs'for  a  long  time.  But  what  must  I 
take  for  chowders  ?  " 

"  O,  cr-ickers;  better  have  a  tin  box  for 
them  to  keep  out  the  moisture,  though  yon 
can  bake  them  over  in  your  oven — and 
onions  and  potatoes,  too,  though  a  chowder 
■with  crackers  and  without  potatoes  will  be 
better  for  Tom  at  first,  I  think.  And  your 
condiments — you  ought  to  get  fish  and 
clams  down  there.  I  suppose  you  had  better 
take  a  little  salt  pork  along.  Some  chow- 
ders are  tioi  chowders  without  it,  according 
to  the  best  authorities." 


Here  Miss  Hetty  read  Mattie  a  dozen 
chowder  recipes,  talking  them  over  with  her 
till  she  understood  the  simple,  underlying 
principles  of  a  chowder,  and  could  "  cut  ac- 
cording to  her  cloth,"  as  Miss  Hetty 
phrased  it,  or  as  Mattie  put  it,  "  make  them 
up  out  of  her  head." 

"  And  don't,"  urged  Miss  Hetty,  "  think 
you  must  live  on  stale  cake  and  pies  down 
there,  and  tire  yourself  all  out  stocking  up 
on  them  before  you  go.  You'll  find  so  much 
coziness  and  pleasure,  too,  getting  up  ap- 
petizing little  meals  when  you  get  the  hang 
of  it,  and  I  know  you  will,  and  surprise 
Tom,  too,  as  you  did  last  year  that  soup- 
bone  week."  And  Miss  Hetty  gave  Mattie's 
hand  an  encouraging  squeeze. 

"  And  now  as  to  the  frying  I  was  going 
to  tell  you  about.  The  secret  of  the  French 
style  is  in  having  the  fat  in  the  pan  hot  so 
as  to  brown— crisp — the  contents  quickly, 
form  a  crust  on  the  outside,  so  that  it  will 
not  fat-soak.  For  some  things  one  needs 
to  give  the  hot  pan  only  the  slightest  sort  of 
greasing,  such  as  toasting  thin  slices  of  po- 
tatoes, making  them  almost  as  crisp  and 
delicate  as  '  chips.'  There's  a  '  fowl  saute 
with  peas'  or  'mushrooms'  I'll  show  you 
how  to  do  sometime  that  is  delicious.  Top 
of  the  pot — clarified  drippings,  and  some 
lard  you'd  better  take;  it's  better  than  butter, 
besides  being  more  economical — way  ahead 
of  butter,  especially  for  fish.  But  where  you 
need  only  slight  greasing,  as  muffins  or 
toasting  potatoes,  I  use  olive  oil.  It  sounds 
extravagant,  but  it  really  takes  so  little,  and 
one  can  get  the  pure  oil  here  in  California." 

Mattie  and  her  friend  talked  together  till 
Jack  West  came  along  saying  Tom  had  sent 
him  to  escort  Mattie  home.  So  with  many 
a  parting  injunction.  Miss  Hetty  bade 
Mattie  "good-night." 

In  two  days'  time  Tom  and  his  little  wife 
were  at  the  ocean,  and  had  set  up  house- 
keeping in  Jack  West's  tent.  There  they 
stayed  two  weeks — an  interesting  two  weeks, 
bringing  their  special  trials  to  Mattie,  which, 
like  the  brave  little  body  she  was,  she  met 
gracefully;  but  also  bringing  plenty  of  fun 
and,  better  than  all,  renewed  life  and 
strength  to  Tom. 

Mattie  managed  economically,  too.  And 
such  a  reputation  as  she  got  as  a  cook  ! 
Mrs.  Bailey  was  quoted  among  campers 
out  as  the  authority  on  seacoast  cookery. 
Tom  was  soon  well  enough  to  begin  to  fish 
off  the  wharf. 

Miss  Hetty  sent  down  every  now  and 
then  one  of  her  funny,  hastily  scr  bbled  little 
notes,  written  with  pencil  on  cheap  printing 
paper  which  she  cut  in  strips  for  the  pur- 
pose herself.  These  Mattie  prized  and  pored 
over  to  a  degree,  that  Tom  said  she  acted  as 
though  they  were  the  utterances  of  a  Delphic 
oracle. 

"And  a  sight  better  than  that  they  are, 
sir,"  Mattie  would  cry,  "  or  than  all  the 
temple  jargonings  put  together.  And  I'd 
like  to  know  what  you'd  do  without  her  ! 
Guess  you  were  surprised  that  first  time  you 
came  and  found  chowder  for  dinner.  Yes, 
sir !" 

And  Tom  would  laugh  to  see  Mattie 
"  fire  up,"  and  oflfer  to  shake  hands  with  his 
"  little  womin,"  or  propose  "  three  cheers 
and  a  tiger  for  Miss  Hetty." 

But  one  day  she  did  surprise  them.  Some 
one  left  at  their  tent  door  a  big  earthen  jar 
containing  a  bag  of  salt  and  some  paper 
parcels.  At  first  they  thought  it  a  mistake; 
but  among  the  parcels  they  found  a  little 
note  from  Miss  Hetty  (the  parcels  contained 
some  of  her  lovely  tarts  and  famous  cake) 
saying  she  had  heard  there  was  great  mack- 
erel fishing  down  there,  and  she  thought 
they  might  like  to  salt  some  down  for  their 
winter's  supply.  It  was  so  little  trouble,  so 
much  better  than  that  bought.  She  would 
like  some,  and  advanced  salt  and  jar  to  be 
paid  for  in  mackerel,  if  they  put  down  any. 
If  they  didn't  want  to,  she  gave  the  name  of 
some  one  camping  there  she  knew  would 
like  to,  and  would  come  and  take  jar  and 
salt  off  their  hands. 

Tom  and  Mattie  hailed  the  idea  with 
alacrity.  It  was  so  simple — ^just  to  freshly 
dress  the  fish,  leaving  the  heads  on,  wash  in 
ocean  water,  and  pack  down  with  salt 
rubbed  inside  each  fish,  and  liberally 
sprinkled  over  each  layer  in  the  jar. 

They  made  their  own  brine.  Before  they 
received  the  note,  Tom  had  had  to  quit  fish- 
ing at  times,  for  the  mackerel  had  come  in 
such  shoals  that  he  could  haul  them  up  hand 
over  hand.    Now  he  fished  on  delightedly. 

He  fished  for  yellow-tail,  too,  while  Mat- 
tie  did  her  best  to  catch  bait  for  him;  for 
this  big,  white  salmon  must  have  bait  that 
is  ever  on  the  wriggle,  or  it  will  not  bite. 
And  Tom  actually  hooked,  and,  with  plenty 
of  help  from  enthusiastic  neighbors,  landed 
a  thirty-pounder.  Once  he  was  one  of  many 
who  landed  a  "jew  fish,"'  which  tipped  the 
scale  at  three  hundred  and  forty  pounds. 
Mattie  was  quite  a  fisherwoman,  had  great 
luck.    Once,  by  accident,  as  she  was  hold- 


ing Tom's  pole  one  evening  for  him  to  pick 
up  his  traps,  she  caught  a  big  "  croaker,"  a 
fish  never  known  to  have  been  caught  off 
the  wharf  before.  "  Or,  in  fact,"  as  Tom 
put  it,  "the  blundering  old  croaker  caught 
himself — they  never  bite — and  you  should 
have  seen  how  surprised  Mattie  was.  '  Why, 
why,  I've  caught  it  on  the  timbers,  I  guess.' 
I  thought  she'd  spoilt  my  line.  But  I  grasped 
the  pole,  and  there  it  was." 

Tom  was  fond  of  telling  stories  of  their 
seaside  sport  on  his  return  from  the  beach. 
But  there  was  one  particular  story  he  never 
tired  of  telling  and  chuckling  over.  The 
way  Tom  generally  was  started  to  telling 
this — his  prize  story — was  this:  One  of  "  the 
fellows  "  would  say: 

"What's  this  I  hear.  Bailey,  about  one  of 
the  men  off  a  steamer  trying  to  flirt  with 
your  wife  ?  " 

And  then  Tom  would  "  Ha !  ha!  ha!" 
and  say  

But  first  I  must  introduce  Tom's  story  by 
letting  my  reader  know  that,  though  Tom 
and  Mattie  are  about  the  same  age,  he  looks 
older  than  she  does,  and  is  much  taller. 
Mattie's  curly  head  does  not  reach  his  shoul- 
der. "  Pretty  little  Mrs.  Bailey "  is  her 
soubriquet.  She  is  young-looking  for  her 
years — petite,  graceful.  But  for  all  the  art- 
less, girlish,  impulsive  ways  she  has  under 
certain  circumstances,  when  occasion  re- 
quires, few  women  of  twice  her  size  have 
more  dignity  of  presence,  or  can  more  read- 
ily put  on  the  air  with  which  pure,  refined 
women  ward  off  vulgarities  and  over  famil- 
iarities. 

And  now  for  Tom's  story,  which  I  know  I 
shall  not  do  half  justice  to,  for  Tom  is  a 
good  story-teller,  after  his  own  style: 

"  You  see,  as  I  got  stronger,  I  enjoyed  the 
fishing  tiptop.  Fresh  fish,  I'd  caught  my- 
self, tasted  good.  Yum-yum  !  And  then 
there  was  the  excitement  of  hauling  in  the 
fish  and  keeping  count  with  the  other  fel- 
lows. But  I  went  down  in  such  a  hurry, 
feeling  so  miserable,  too,  didn't  take  any 
clothes  to  fish  in.  Told  Mattie  I  wouldn't 
fish,  all  I  wanted  was  to  be  let  alone.  You 
know  how  grip  makes  a  fellow  feel.  Well, 
when  I  got  the  fishing  fever,  there  I  was — 
one  good  suit  of  clothes,  and  you  know  how 
dirty  that  wharf  is.  And  it  wasn't  my  style, 
nor  Mattie's  either,  to  want  to  smell  of 
fish  all  the  time.  Couldn't  get  word  home 
right  off. 

"  But  Thomas  was  down  there.  You 
know  Thomas,  eh  !  Will  drink  and  use 
opium,  but  most  entertaining  man  to  talk  with 
ever  was,  chock  full  of  information,  smartest 
stenographer  in  the  State  once,  way  up;  but 
now — loafs  and  fishes  and  whoops  her  up 
mostly — one  of  the  '  has  beens ' — regular  de- 
cadence and  walking  temperance  lecture — 
moral  as  large  as  life,  and  twice  as  natural. 
Well,  he's  about  my  size — bigger  if  anything. 
He's  plenty  of  old  clothes,  you  bet,  and 
anxious  to  do  us  a  favor.  Poor  old  chap, 
Mattie's  made  him  a  cup  of  tea  more  than 
once.  He  thinks  she's  as  good  as  you  make 
'em,  and  is  as  gentlem  nly  to  her  as  can  be — 
old-fashioned,  courtly  style.  One  day,  what 
did  he  do  but  bring  her,  over  to  our  tent,  an 
old  coat,  whole  but  mighty  rusty,  a  pair  of 
clean  but  faded  overalls,  and  an  Upthegrove 
hunting-hat,  very  limpsey  in  the  brim — all, 
he  said,  for  me  to  use  to  fish  in.  Fish  biting 
like  the  dickens  that  day,  and  we  didn't 
want  to  hurt  his  feelings  by  refusing,  so  I 
put  them  on. 

"Now,  mind  you,  I  was  wearing  big-eyed 
smoked  glasses  then,  for  my  eyes  were  yet 
too  weak  to  stand  the  sparkle  of  the  sun  on 
the  water.  Well,  I  went  fishing  in  Thomas' 
suit  and  my  goggles,  and  that  very  day  a 
big  passenger  steamer  touched  at  the  wharf 
—  some  unpronounceable  Spanish  name  I 
can't  recall,  but  it  came  in  place  of  the  Eu- 
reka, which  was  disabled.  I  was  fishing  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  wharf — lazy, 
didn't  want  to  stir.  Mattie  was  flitting 
about — steamer  more  of  a  novelty  to  her 
than  to  me.  By  and  by  some  of  the  officers 
began  to  come  on  the  wharf  and  hover 
around  in  her  vicinity.  She  looked  very 
pretty  and  girlish,  and  you  know  how  brash 
sailors  are. 

"  Finally  one  of  them  beean  to  talk  to 
her,  ask  some  general  question,  feeling  his 
way  to  see  if  he  couldn't  get  up  a  flirtation. 
Might  think,  if  he'd  the  common  sense  you 
can  buy  anywhere,  two  for  a  nickel,  he'd 
know  a  lady  when  he  saw  one.  But  no,  he 
keeps  on  edging  around  and  asking  his  ques- 
tions and  making  his  remarks,  Mattie  polite 
and  indifferent.  Finally  he  up  and  says, 
'Who's  that  bloke  over  there.-"  meaning 
me.  That  was  a  crack  !  In  a  flash  Mattie 
knew  what  was  going  on  and  saw  what  sort 
of  a  fellow  he  was.  But  she  never  let  on 
right  away,  oh,  no  !  She  gave  him  one  of 
her  tootsey-wootsey  stares,  and  said  sweetly: 
'  That  ?  Oh,  that  is  my  husband.'  Then 
she  came  over  to  me  and  began  to  coo 
and  purr  around  me  too  sweet  for  anything. 

"  Ought  to  have  seen  one  of  the  other 


officers  near  by  double  up,  holding  his  side, 
and  go  around  the  corner  of  a  car  to  laugh. 
As  for  the  one  trying  to  make  a  mash  on 
my  wife,  he  was  phazed  sure  enough;  jaw 
dropped — watched  Mattie  and  me  a  little — 
knew  she  was  telling  me  all  about  it — then 
shot  for  the  gangplank,  and  that's  the  last 
he  was  in  sight.  Heard  afterward  the 
other  officers  deviled  him  no  end  about  it." 


Aunt  Hannah's  Signboard. 


NO  DRESSMAKING  DONE  HERE. 
LOOK  OUT  FOR  THE  DOG. 


"  There,  Emilia  ! "  exclaimed  Aunt  Han- 
nah, bustling  into  the  sitting  room,  "  I  guess 
that'll  stop  it.  Nails  ain't  jest  even,"  she  la- 
mented, holding  out  the  above  example  of 
her  mechanical  skill,  '•  but  that  sign's  going 
to  be  put  on  the  front  gate.  I'm  goin'  to 
spike  it  there  myself.  And,  moreover,  I'm 
jest  gcin'  to  toddle  ev'ry  thread  of  folderols 
in  the  house  back  home.    I  am." 

"  But,  Aunt  Hannah,"  Emilia  broke  in, 
laughing,  "  we  have  no  dog." 

"  Wall,  you've  got  a  doghouse  and  a  chain. 
I  can  fix  'em.  They'll  think  the  dog  and 
bite  and  weak  links  are  all  there.  What  do 
you  think  about  it,  Samuel  ?  " 

Aunt  Hannah's  face  wore  a  very  innocent, 
respectful  expression,  but  she  laid  her  sign- 
board down  that  she  might  hold  her  sides  to 
keep  them  from  shaking.  She  had  cornered 
Samuel. 

"  Well,"  that  worthy  drawled,  "  I'm  sorry, 
but  I  don't  just  see  how  we  will  get  along 
without  Emilia's  help." 

"  Git  along  !  "  indignantly  burst  out  Aunt 
Hannah,  "  do  something  yourself.  I  want  to 
be  respectful  to  my  niece's  husband,  but  I've 
no  scruples  on  account  of  bein'  in  yer  own 
house,  for  it's  hers;  every  board  and  nail  and 
belonging.    She  earnt  'em." 

Emilia  looked  up  anxiously.  Aunt  Han- 
nah and  Samuel  had  occasional  explosions; 
and,  if  the  truth  be  told,  she  knew  some  of 
her  energetic  relative's  moral  thrusts  were 
well  aimed  and  did  effective  work. 

"  Now,  don't  you  think  Emilia  had  better 
go  home  with  me  for  the  summer  ? "  Aunt 
Hannah  continued,  leisurely  dropping  into  a 
chair,  "  and  shet  up  this  dressmaker's  shop 
for  one  year  ?  She's  going  jest  the  same, 
but  I'd  like  to  see  if  I  can  squeeze  a  little 
human  kindness  out  o'  yer.  She'll  die  if  she 
tries  to  work  any  longer." 

Samuel  fidgeted.  He  did  not  want  to 
waste  energy  in  anger;  besides,  he  knew 
Aunt  Hannah  would  get  the  best  of  the  ar- 
gument if  he  did.  He  did  not  like  to  work; 
he  had  really  come  to  believe  he  was  not 
able. 

"  Yes,"  he  at  length  answered,  hesitating- 
ly, "  I  think  she  better,  but  I  don't  see  quite 
how  she  can." 

"  Wall,  I  do,"  and  Aunt  Hannah's  eyes 
blazed. 

"  Expenses  are  pretty  heavy,  just  now,' 
Samuel  objected. 

"  Have  you  lain  awake  nights  thinkin' 
what  you  would  do  to  help  pay  'em  ?  " 

"  I  rather  guess  Emilia  and  I  can  pull 
through  together,  and  she  can  have  a  rest- 
ing spell  at  home." 

"  The  same  kind  she's  always  had  ?  Now, 
look  here,  Samuel  Weldon,  when  the  Lord 
made  you,  I'm  purty  sure  he  was  in  a  hurry 
and  forgot  some  of  the  seasonin's,  especially 
the  saleratus  and  pepper.  You  never  could 
rise  to  an  emergency,  and  as  for  vim — '' 

"  I'll  think  over  about  Emilia,"  and  Samuel 
left  the  room. 

"Aunt  Hannah,"  Emilia  began,  seriously, 
"  I  must  work  through  this  summer.  Be- 
sides, I  want  Clarence  to  go  to  college,  you 
know." 

•'  Humph!  and  while  he  is  kicking  football 
and  singing  college  songs,  you'll  be  j'inin'  in 
the  psalms  up  yender.  Now,  niece,  do  be 
reasonable.  In  the  first  place,  his  college 
course  is  short.  If  he  can't  git  his  own  edu- 
cation he  won't  be  good  for  nothin'  when 
you  push  him  through.  But  he  can,  and  will, 
when  he  once  understands  the  situation. 
He's  got  your  blood  in  him.  Now  for  ob- 
jection No.  2." 

"  Work  enough  in  the  house  for  half  the 
summer." 

"  Take  it  home." 

"  People  must  have  their  dresses." 

"  And  you  be  trailin'  yours  over  the  golden 
streets,  I  s'pose." 

I  should  enjoy  it  above  all  things — to  go 
home  with  you,  but — "  Her  voice  trembled 
and  tears  gathered  in  her  eyes. 

"  And  you  are  goin'.  That  ends  it.  Where 
is  my  signboard  ?" 

"  But  you  are  not  going  to  put  it  on  the 
gate  ?  " 

"  I  am." 

And  she  did.  When  the  people  first  saw  it 
they  laughed  and  wondered.    When  they 
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learned  all  it  implied  they  declared  Emilia 
Weldon  should  not  make  their  dresses  any- 
way, not  if  she  remained  at  home,  for  they 
loved  her.  And  Aunt  Hannah  had  her  way. 
Besides,  her  home  was  Emilia's  old  home, 
too. 

How  restful  to  be  taken  care  of !  But 
what  made  her  so  tired,  Emilia  often  won- 
dered. How  delightful  it  was  to  sit  in  the 
daisied  fields  for  hours,  drinking  in  the  sun- 
shine, without  a  care  !  Many  times  as  she 
sat  dreaming,  with  a  favorite  book  lying  half 
closed  in  her  lap,  she  would  recall  the  nu- 
merous castles  built  in  her  girlhood  days,  as 
she  roamed  over  these  same  daisied  fields. 
She  could  not  find  them  now.  Sometimes 
she  would  smile  as  she  thought  how  in  some 
way  they  were  always  associated  with  bright 
Harry  Gray.  Then  her  conscience  would 
blush,  and  she  would  look  over  her  shoulder 
to  the  fine  white  house  on  the  hill,  and 
wonder  if  its  owner's  cup  of  happiness  was 
too  full  to  even  remember  her. 

The  days  glided  peacefully  by.  Aunt 
Hannah  knew  that  after  the  strain  was  off, 
reaction  must  come.  But  she  began  to  lose 
faith  in  her  fresh  eggs  and  cream  and  Cherry 
hill  air.  Emilia  drooped,  though  she  tried 
to  be  cheery. 

"  We're  goin'  to  the  beach  to-day,"  Aunt 
Hannah  announced  one  morning,  as  old 
Dolly  and  the  phaeton  were  led  up  to  the 
door,  and  she  appeared  with  a  substantial 
luncheon. 

Emilia's  face  colored  for  a  moment  with 
pleasure,  then  turned  pale.  She  was  silent 
most  of  the  way.  Her  last  visit  to  the  sea 
was  so  long  ago — on  the  day  of  her  be- 
trothal. What  had  become  of  all  those 
happy  dreams  of  memory?  The  blue  waves 
with  their  puffs  of  foam  soon  beckoned  her 
on  to  an  old  favorite  haunt — a  retired  place 
beneath  a  cliff.  It  was  there  she  had  prom- 
ised to  be  Samuel  Weldon's  bride.  How 
handsome  he  looked  in  his  fresh  uniform, 
with  those  gorgeous  shoulder  straps  !  Surely 
one  brave  and  manly  enough  to  fight  for  his 
country  would  fight,  for  her,  life's  battles  ! 
But  alas  !  memory  slipped  from  the  present 
to  the  past.  The  waves  went  on  singing 
from  her  waking  dreams  to  those  of  sleep. 
And  when  Aunt  Hannah  came  to  throw  a 
wrap  over  her,  a  happy  smile  rested  on  the 
worn  features. 

"Poor  dear,"  she  murmured;  "brave 
little  heart,  '  with  a  quiver  of  the  upper  lip. 
"  Her  color  is  fairly  good,  and  she's  not  so 
very  thin;  quite  plump;  but  where  is  the 
strength?  1  am  just  goin'  to  make  Dr. 
Milo  tell  me  the  whole  truth  to-morrow 
mornin';  so  there  !  Am  glad  we  came  down 
or  that  1  thought  of  it." 

The  good  old  doctor  shook  his  wise  head 
as  Aunt  Hannah  eagerly  plied  him  with 
questions. 

"Miss  Hill,"  he  said,  "it  is  just  like  this. 
Mrs.  Weldon  has  been  doing — let  me  count 
how  many  women's  work.  She  has  brought 
up  a  family  of  children.  To  do  that  well  is 
one  woman's  work.  She  has  had  all  the 
care  of  the  household  work,  and  has  done 
much  of  it  herself,  besides  acknowledging 
the  claims  of  society.  That  makes  two 
women's  work.  She  has  carried  on  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  dress  making  to  equal  two 
women's  work.  That  makes  it  15  years  that 
she  has  been  doing  four  women's  work. 
And  then  we  men  grumble  and  wonder  that 
a  woman  breaks  down  so  easily,  and  wish 
they  were  stronger !  But  we  physicians 
learn  to  detect  symptoms  of  all  kinds.  She 
has  had  to  do  this  without  the  aid  of  love 
and  sympathy  from  the  source  that  should 
have  never  failed.    She  is  a  lovely  woman." 

"But  she  won't  die,  will  she?"  Aunt 
Hannah  broke  in. 

"  1  have  great  faith  in  her  constitution, 
but—" 

That  night  Aunt  Hannah  posted  the  fol- 
lowing letter; 

"  Mr.  Samuel  Weldon: — Come  and  view  your 
handiwork.  If  God  put  you  into  the  world  to  mar 
souls  with  your  cruelty,  you  can  be  proud  of  one 
result.  But  He  didn't.  You'd  better  come  and 
see  what  a  wreck  you've  made  of  the  casket  con- 
taining one  whom  He  cares  lor. 

Hannah  Hill 

Harry  and  Mabel  arrived  first. 

"  It  is  all  right,  mother,"  Harry  exclaimed 
after  the  greetings  were  over.  "  I  have 
secured  a  position  with  Mr.  Lane  and  that 
furnishes  the  money  for  my  school,  later. 
I  rather  think  I  am  able  to  look  out  for  my 
self,"  with  a  proud,  manly  air.  "We  are  go 
ing  to  take  care  of  you  now.  We've  missed 
you  awfully.  Every  pretty,  cosy  thing  in 
the  house  just  spoke  right  out  loud,  and  told 
us  what  they  had  cost  you.  We  didn't  know 
before." 

Then  Mabel  had  her  little  confidences  to 
tell  when  she  and  mamma  were  alone. 

"  You  know,  mamma,  I  was  earning  that 
money  just  for  my  own  extra  fineries  and 
pleasures.  I  have  leave  of  absence  for  three 
months,  and  have  been  at  home  trying  to  fill 
a  little  of  your  place.   And  when  Frank 


Holbrook  heard  it,  he  declared  it  was  a  gen- 
erous, womanly  thing  to  do.  That  he  did 
not  mean — to  like — me  very  much— because 
he  thought  I  was  heartless;  but  that  he  did  — 
not  think  so  any  more.  And — "  She  held 
up  a  finger  with  a  new  ring,  and  hid  her 
blushes  on  mamma's  neck. 

"So  young,"  Mrs.  Weldon  murmured, 
returning  her  daughter's  caresses.  But  of 
all  possible  suitors,  Frank  Holbrook  was 
her  choice. 

"And  it  might  never  have  happened," 
Mabel  laughed,  "  if  Aunt  Hannah  had  not 
brought  you  here." 

In  the  evening  Mr.  Weldon  came.  He, 
too,  had  a  confession  to  make  before  his 
other  boy  should  come. 

"I  guess,  Emilia,  it  would  have  been  hard 
enough  for  you  to  live  with  me,  if  I  had 
been  a  little  kinder  to  you.  I've  been  think- 
ing It  over.  You  are  of  a  finer  make  than  I. 
I  can  see  it  now.  I  have  done  considerable 
thinking  since  you  have  been  away.  I  do 
not  believe  I  shall  make  you  furnish  half  the 
income  any  more,  while  I'm  off  spending 
money  for  pleasure,  or  playing  lazy.  And 
if  the  children  need  any  more  help,  I  guess 
I  can  do  it.    You  have  done  your  share." 

Aunt  Hannah  accidently  overheard  some 
of  the  conversation  as  she  stepped  to  the 
door  to  announce  supper. 

"  It  looks  as  if  the  Lord  had  been  good 
enough  to  put  an  extra  patch  of  heart  onto 
that  organ.  Be  thankful  for  small  favors 
and  continue  askin' for  larger  ones." 

"Circulation  better,  pulse  better,  appetite 
belter,  everything  better,"  the  doctor  joy- 
fully announced  a  week  later.  "  Medicine 
has  something  to  help  it  along  now." 

"  Yes,"  Aunt  Hannah  declared,  "a  bur- 
den of  care,  an  avalanche  of  future  work 
have  been  removed.  She  has  a  whole  year 
in  which  to  rest,  a  lifetime,  they  all  de- 
clare." 

Aunt  Hannah's  signboard  is  preserved  as 
a  sacred  family  relic. — Farm  and  Home. 
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Bill  Fasset  and  His  Last  Moose. 

I  am  going  to  tell  you  how  Bill  Fasset 
killed  his  last  moose,  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  one,  no  matter  who  he  might  be, 
ever  killed  a  moose  in  the  same  way.  But 
first,  who  is  Bill  Fasset  ?  Bill  is  an  English- 
man, and  when  seven  years  old,  longing  for 
adventure  and  disgruntled  with  his  home, 
he  ran  away  and  left  his  father  and  mother, 
neither  of  whom  he  has  ever  seen  since.  I 
will  pass  over  Bill's  life,  full  of  interest  as  it 
is,  until  the  time  when  he  reached  Montreal. 
From  there  he  went  to  Quebec,  and  then 
joined  some  settlers  who  were  going  into  the 
woods  to  live.  These  settlers  crossed  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  turned  their  way  toward 
the  State  of  Maine.  Bill  was  one  of  the 
most  daring  of  the  party,  and  when  they  set- 
tled down  and  built  houses,  he  moved  on, 
and,  wandering  alone,  hunting  and  fishing, 
became  a  true  denizen  of  the  woods. 

When,  according  to  the  treaty  of  1842, 
the  Lfnited  States  and  England  caused  the 
boundary  line  between  Canada  and  Maine 
to  be  cut.  Bill  was  employed  as  one  of  the 
head  men.  One  day  while  working  on  the 
boundary,  Bill  found,  near  the  junction  of 
two  rivers,  a  spot  of  land  which  exactly 
suited  his  fancy,  and  he  made  a  vow  that 
some  day  he  would  live  there.  Finally, 
after  many  more  strange  adventures,  after 
wandering  almost  everywhere  in  the  United 
States,  about  15  years  ago  Bill  obtained  the 
position  of  "camp  watcher"  near  his  "stamp- 
ing ground,"  as  he  calls  that  favorite  spot. 
So  he  moved  there,  and  lives  there  now 
alone  and  unaided.  All  he  has  to  do  as 
"camp  watcher"  is  to  see  that  no  one  steals 
the  provisions  stored  in  the  supp'y  camps 
of  the  lumbermen.  The  position  is  nominal, 
so  "Mr.  Bill,"  as  many  call  him,  has  his 
time  at  his  own  disposal,  especially  in  win- 
ter, when  his  camps  are  full  of  men  and  no 
"camp  watcher"  is  needed.  I  could  tell  you 
much  more  about  Bill  and  his  hunting,  but 
what  I  am  going  to  tell  you  about  now  is  his 
last  moose.  He  killed  this  one  in  winter, 
when  the  crust  was  thick,  for  that  is  the 
time  when  he  does  most  of  his  shooting.  It 
was  the  biggest  and  fiercest  moose  Bill  ever 
killed,  and  he  has  killed  a  great  many. 

The  day  was  cold  and  the  sky  was  clouded 
over  with  a  thick,  gray  mist,  which  threat- 
ened every  moment  to  burst  into  snow,  but 
which  all  the  day  only  hovered  and  lowered 
up  and  down.  Bill  had  an  errand  to  do 
some  miles  away,  and  hesitated  some  time 
before  starting  out.  Finally,  summoning 
his  courage,  he  buckled  on  his  big  coat, 
strapped  on  his  snowshoes,  put  his  toma- 
hawk in  bis  belt,  his  rifle  on  his  shoulder, 
and  away  be  went,  six  miles  an  hour.  About 


four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  he  started  for 
home.  It  was  already  dark,  and  the  mist 
had  sunk  to  the  earth,  and  so  it  was 
"darker'n  tar,"  as  Bill  said. 

"  Well,  sirs,"  I  will  let  Bill  tell  his  own 
tale,  "  well,  sirs,  I  was  a  boomin'  along, 
foUerin'  me  own  trail,  when  all  on  a  sudden 
I  seed  straight  ahead  o'  me  th'  biggest-look- 
in'  critter  ye  ever  seed,  or  me  n'uther.  I 
could  a-just  make  out  as  he  was  a  moose. 
He  didna  see  me,  so  I  hoisted  me  gun  and 
fired.  Lands  o'  goodness,  boys,  how  he  did 
jump!  He  whirled  right  around,  got  his  eye 
on  me,  an'  afore  I  knewed  as  what  he  was  a- 
goin'  te  do,  I  was  on  th'  ground  flit  on  me 
back,  with  Mr.  Moose  a-snortin'  an'  a- 
blowin'  in  me  face.  With  me  big  snowshoes 
on  I  couldna  do  nothin';  them's  the  ones 
over  yere,  hain't  worn  'em  since.  'Well,' 
says  I  te  mesel',  'Bill,  ye's  done  fur  naow.' 
The  old  moose,  he  didna  know  what  to  do, 
no  more'n  me.  How  long  as  we  would  ha' 
staid  yere,  I  dona  know,  but  in  twistin' 
around  I  felt  me  tomahawk;  I  made  a  pull 
at  it  an'  yanked  it  out.  I  put  it  up  as  high 
as  I  could,  an'  struck  at  th'  old  un.  I  took  a 
piece  as  big  as  yer  hand  outo'  his  fore  thigh. 
He  gave  a  yell  an'  sprang  aside.  Up  1 
hopped  as  best  I  could  with  them  snowshoes 
on,  but  afore  I  was  on  me  feet  he  was  at  me 
ag'in  an'  I  was  down  ag'in.  I  once  more 
jabbed  at  'im,  an'  this  time  I  hit  'im  in  th' 
chest.  Afore  he  could  recover  I  was  on  me 
feet  an'  a-risin'  me  rifle;  I  never  got  it  up, 
sir.  Away  I  went,  sir,  up  in  th'  air  an' 
landed  all  in  a  heap  flat  on  me  face,  boys, 
an'  that,  too,  several  inches  deep  into  the 
crust.  Mr.  Moose  was  on  top  o'  me  ag'in, 
but  he  was  madder  this  time,  an'  he  was  a- 
trying  to  bite  me.  Now,  I  never  heard  tell 
o'  a  moose  bitin'  afore,  but  sure  as  ye're 
born,  he  was  a-tryin'  to  bite  me.  Ye  look  as 
if  ye  dona  believe  me;  ye  needn't  if  ye  dona 
want  te.  I  never  aix  no  man  to  believe  m"*, 
but  I  was  a-tellin'  o'  th'  truth.  He  couldna 
bite  me  coat  much,  but  soon  he  got  up  to  me 
neck;  terrible  disagreeable  that!  Well,  sir, 
just  then,  thank  'im,  he  stepped  on  me  right 
snowshoe  an'  busted  it,  ye  see  where.  Tnat 
freed  me,  an'  I  began  a-strugglin'  an'  a- 
kickin';  somehow  or  rother  I  got  turned 
over.  Then  we  began  it.  I  was  a-slashin' 
round  an'  a-kickin'  round;  the  old  moose  he 
was  a-bitin'  round'  an'  a-stampin' an'  stamp- 
in'  an'  a-fightin'  an'  a-tryin'  to  get  his  horns 
under  me.  At  last  I  dug  me  tomahawk  into 
his  head,  an'  that  knocked  'im  over.  Well, 
then,  boys,  I  was  up  an'  he  was  down;  then 
I  put  my  tomahawk  right  through  his  skull, 
an'  he  lay  dead,  deader'n  a  boundary  post. 
It  was  terrible  dark  naow,  an'  I  was  pretty 
well  scarred,  one  snowshoe  an'  me  rifle 
broke,  too.  Well,  I  started,  an'  I  hadna 
gone  more'n  20  rods  but  I  had  te  turn  round 
an'  see  if  Mr.  Moose  was  straight  dead,  fur  I 
was  afraid  he  might  be  after  me  ag'in.  He 
was  dead  an'  stiff,  sir,  as  if  he'd  been  yere  a 
week.  Next  mornin'  I  went  back  to  get  'im, 
an'  he  was  yere,  sirs,  th'  biggest  one  I  ever 
seed.  Boys,  I  never  missed  a  shot  in  me 
life,"  and  then  Bill's  dirty  face  would  kindle 
into  a  smile,  and  his  blue  eyes  roll  round  as 
they  twinkled,  "  an'  I  never  fired  at  a  moose 
but  I  hit  'im;  but  somehow  I  never  found 
th'  bullet  that  I  fired  at  that  moose,  nor  th' 
spot  where  it  went  in,  an'  I  hunted  all  day 
for  it."  Again  his  old  face  would  grow  calm, 
and  shadows  of  contentment  pass  over  it. 
"  I  was  terrib'e  scarred,  but  th'  last  moose  I 
killed,  I  killed  with  that  tomihawk."  — 
Samuel  Wells,  Jr.,  in  June  Wide  Awake. 

Kenneth's  Choice. 

Every  summer  Mr.  Allen  purchases  a 
supply  of  dry  wood  sawed  into  short  lengths. 
Kenneth's  work  is  to  split  the  wood  burned 
in  the  kitchen  and  heating  stoves  during  the 
autumn  and  winter. 

Mr.  Allen,  being  a  man  of  few  words, 
said  when  he  considered  "  Ken  "  sufficiently 
able  to  prepare  this  wood  for  use: 

"Mind,  son,  you  are  never  to  leave  mam- 
ma's wood  boxes  empty,  though  you  must 
give  up  a  pleasure  to  fill  them.  You  may 
split  this  wood  in  a  lazy  man's  way,  barely 
providing  enough  for  one  day,  or  get  a  quan- 
tity which  will  last  for  a  season.  Mamma  is 
not  to  be  annoyed  by  complaints  that  the 
work  is  not  pleasant." 

Kenneth  was  a  good  boy.  He  really  de- 
sired to  make  easier  his  loyal  mother's  hard 
work,  but  wood-splitting  was  detested  exer- 
cise. For  weeks  he  chose  the  lazy  man's 
way,  an  unsatisfactory  way  all  around. 

A  washday  morning  dawned  upon  a  care- 
less Ken  and  an  empty  wood  box. 

Mrs.  Allen's  head  ached  so  sadly  that  she 
was  forced  to  leave  the  wash  to  Aunt  Vi'let 
and  her  assistant,  a  stout  colored  woman 
who  looked  so  positive  Ken  decided  "  she'd 
stand  no  nonsense." 

"  Aunt  Vi'let,"  snapped  Mandy,  "  dis  yer 
biler  ought  ter  be  on  de  stove  dis  minute. 
Dar's  no  wood.    Who  prepars  it? " 

"  Mandy,"  replied  Aunt  Vi'let,  "don't  yo' 


sturb  Mis'  Allen  when  her  haid  ache  bad.  I 
mostly  prepars  de  wood  dat's  lackin'.  Massa 
Ken  is  a  good  boy,  but  he's  kind  o'  keerless 
bout  splittin'  wood.  I  reckons  you  couldn't 
lop  off  a  stick  ?" 

"  No,  I  cayn't.  ForgUs  de  wood,  does 
he  ?  He  doesn't  forgit  to  eat.  Hit's  easy 
ter  forgit  'bout  tejus  duties.  My  mammy's 
been  doin'  for  me  'twel  her  hands  are  stiff. 
I  don'  calkilate  ter  forget  dat  hit's  time  I 
commenced  payin'  her  back.  I  s'pect  he's 
done  forgot  he  owes  Mis'  Allen  anything. 
Boys  don'  'pear  ter  hab  the  right  onder- 
standin'  dey'd  ort  ter  hab,"  grumbled 
Mandy. 

Kenneth  heard  every  word.  Straight  to 
the  woodhouse  he  went,  beginning  work  in 
earnest.  His  cheeks  were  scarlet  when  he 
thought  of  the  lazy  man's  way,  a  way  that 
he  had  adhered  to  for  several  weeks,  when 
he  knew  of  the  better  one,  the  doing  to  day 
the  needed  work,  instead  of  delaying  until  a 
more  convenient  season. 

When  Aunt  Vi'let  hobbled  down  to  the 
shed,  hoping  to  find  sufficient  chips  to  "bile 
the  kittle,"  she  discovered  a  boy  industri- 
ously preparing  good  stove  wood. 

There  came  a  day  when  every  stick  was 
neatly  piled  into  convenient  rows.  The 
kindlmg  was  not  forgotten. 

"  You  have  done  it  beautifully,"  said  Mrs. 
Allen,  looking  on  approvingly,  and  Ken  ex- 
ultingly  turned  a  handspring,  saying: 

"I  like  the  sensible  way  of  doing  things 
lots  better  than  the  lazy  man's  way.  Father 
knew  I'd  get  tired  of  working  lazy  fashion. 
I  just  wish  that  Mandy  could  see  this  wood. 
She'd  know  that  one  boy  at  least  has  some 
consideration  for  his  mother." — Ella  Guern- 
sey.   


Congratulations. — Our  most  sincere 
congratulations  are  extended  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  E.  P.  Segret  of  Stockton  upon  their 
recent  marriage.  Hosts  of  readers  will  join 
us  in  this  expression  when  we  state  that  the 
bride  is  none  other  than  Ada  E.  Taylor,  so 
widely  known  for  her  contributions  to  our 
Home  Circle  and  for  other  literary  work. 
Mrs.  Segret  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  John 
Taylor  of  Tuolumne  county,  who  for  nearly 
20  years  occupied  an  honored  place  among 
our  contributors. 


Rosewood. — Many  people  suppose  that 
rosewood  takes  its  name  from  its  color,  but 
this  is  a  mistake.  Rosewood  is  not  red  or 
yellow,  but  almost  black.  Its  name  comes 
from  the  fact  that  when  first  cut,  it  exhales 
a  perfume  similar  to  that  of  the  rose;  and  al- 
though the  dried  rosewood  of  commerce  re- 
tains no  trace  of  this  early  perfume,  the  name 
lingers  a  relic  of  the  early  history  of  the 
wood. — St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat. 


— She — "Will  you  write  to  me  on  your  re- 
turn to  college. 

He  —  "Why  —  er  —  you  know  I  can't 
write — " 

She — "O,  I  don't  expect  you  to  write 
bril'iantly  or  amusingly;  just  write  as  you 
talk."   

— "Robert,  you  may  give  the  name  of  some 
wild  flower,"  said  the  teacher  in  botany. 
Robert  thought  awhile,  and  then  said:  ''Well, 
I  reckon  Injun  meal  comes  about  as  near 
being  wild  flour  as  anything  I  know  of." 

— Mrs.  Scrimp — "Johnny  needs  a  new 
pair  of  shoes,  Silas." 

Mr.  Scrimp — "Good  gracious!  One  would 
think  that  that  boy  was  a  quidraped! — 
Jury. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

A  cream  ol  tartar  baking  powder.  High- 
est of  all  in  leavening  strength. — latest  U, 
S,  Government  Food  Report, 
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CALIFORNIA. 

El  Dorado. 

An  Important  Reduction.— El  Dorado  Re- 
publican: The  Sacramento  and  Placerville 
Railroad  Co.  has,  without  solicitation  from  the 
people  of  this  county,  made  an  important  re- 
duction on  carload  lots  of  fruit  that  will  be  of 
material  assistance  to  our  orchardists;  and  in 
connection  with  the  reductions  that  have  al- 
ready been  promised  by  other  companies  on 
through  rates,  it  will  greatly  stimulate  fruit 
production  here.  Last  year  the  rates  per  car- 
load were  reduced  from  $50  to  $37.50.  The 
present  reduction  will  bring  it  down  to  $26  per 
carload  of  20,000  pounds.  This  abatement  of 
almost  one-third  of  the  former  rate  is  a  great 
credit  to  the  railroad  company,  and  indicates 
that  its  managers  regard  their  business  with  a 
bro:.d  and  liberal  spirit,  and  endeavor  to  build 
up  a  productive  com  muni  .  y.  The  General 
Freight  Agent,  Mr.  C.  F.  Smurr.  in  addressing 
Mr.  R.  K.  Berry,  the  company's  agent  at  Placer- 
ville, says  iu  referring  to  the  matter:  "  This 
markfit  reduction  is  a  concession  in  the  inter- 
ests of  fruit  growers  and  for  the  purpose  of 
stimulating  shipments.  As  you  can  readily 
understand,  it  is  clear  that  the  company  for 
this  local  service  will  not  receive  as  much 
money  as  it  would  under  the  old  rates,  but  we 
think  we  may  derive  an  indirect  benefit  from 
the  reduction  in  the  encouragement  it  will 
give  to  growers,  showing  them  that  we  do  take 
an  interest  in  the  movement  of  fruit  from  your 
section  and  are  anxious  for  further  movement." 
With  these  new  advantages,  and  a  reasonable 
probability  that  fruit  will  b  ing  good  prices  in 
the  Eastern  market  this  year,  our  orchardists 
will  probably  make  some  money.  The  fruit 
crop  in  the  country  west  of  Placerville  is  quite 
heavy  this  season. 

Fresno. 

The  Raisin  Question.— J.  H.  Harding  in 
Expositor:  Keep  out  of  the  vineyards  until  the 
grapes  are  fit  to  make  raisins,  an  t  then  what  is 
good  and  ripe,  pick  and  cure;  the  rest  either 
leave  to  the  hogs  or  send  them  to  a  winery  for 
wine  or  brandy.  When  we  get  ready  to  do 
that,  you  will  hear  no  more  of  glutted  markets 
or  poor  raisins.  We  have  been  first  rushing 
into  the  vineyard  from  ten  days  to  two  weeks 
too  early  picking  half  ripe  grapes,  and  making 
a  quality  of  raisins  that  are  red,  sour  and  have 
no  weight.  Then  we  keep  stripping  the  vines 
as  long  as  we  can  get  a  color,  regardless  of  the 
future  success  or  stability  of  the  industry. 
Every  grower  knows  by  experience  that  at 
present  prices  there  is  not  even  wages  in  curing 
the  second  crop.  Then  why  persist  in  trying 
to  make  raisins,  and  throw  upon  the  market 
such  poor  trash  that  only  works  ultimate  ruin  ? 

Kern. 

The  Beardsley  Canal.— Bakersfield  Califor- 
nian:  The  new  ex'ension  is  doing  its  proper 
work  right  well  and  a  goodly  part  of  the  25,000 
acres  that  it  covers  will  speedily  be  brought  un- 
der cultivation.  If  that  had  been  the  first  canal 
ever  built  in  this  valley  its  completion  would 
now  be  hailed  as  a  great  event,  but  the  irri- 
gated acreage  here  is  of  such  magnitude  that 
the  conversion  of  a  quarter  of  a  hundred  thous- 
and acres  from  an  arid  sta'e  into  fertile  fields 
scarcely  attracts  attention  and  it  does  not  even 
ca.ise  the  least  little  ripple  of  excitement. 

Grain  On  TJnirrigated  Land. — Bakersfield 
Echo:  W.  R.  Mashmeyer  is  now  harvesting  as 
fine  a  crop  of  grain  as  was  ever  taken  from  un- 
irrigated  land  in  this  valley.  It  is  on  the  Weed- 
patch  near  the  eastern  foothills  and  is  yielding 
about  15  sacks  of  barley  to  the  acre.  The  grain 
is  very  plump  and  heavy,  the  bags  averaging 
about  125  pounds  each.  His  wheat  is  equally 
as  good.  He  has  a  crop  of  1400  acres  and  will 
make  a  handsome  thing  this  year.  J  he  Weed- 
patch  will  yet  become  the  grain  field  of  the  San 
Joaquin  yalley. 

Mendocino. 

A  Diversified  Fruit  Orchard.  —  Willits 
News:  George  Williams  is  making  vast  im- 
provements on  his  fruit  ranch.     He  has  at  the 

C resent  time  two  and  one-half  acres  of  straw- 
eriies,  one-third  of  an  acre  of  gooseberries, 
one-half  acre  of  blackberries,  one-eighth  of  an 
acre  of  currants,  one  acre  of  raspberries,  one 
acre  of  raisin  grapes,  300  peach  trees,  100  tig 
trees,  and  cherry,  quince,  prune,  plum  and  pear 
trees,  that  an  exact  estimate  would  be  hard  to 
make.  The  climate  is  so  mild  that  he  was  able 
to  sell  strawberries  by  the  9th  of  March.  Mrs. 
Geo.  Williams  deserves  credit  for  the  extent  in 
which  the  fruit  ranch  has  been  improved  for 
she  did  her  portion  of  the  work,  and  also  of  the 
supervision. 

Modoc. 

What  the  Assessment  Roll  Will  Show. 
Adin  Argus:  A.  A.  Smith,  county  assessor, 
says  his  work  is  about  two-thirds  done  for  this 
year.  The  assessment  list  will  be  considerably 
increased  this  year  by  the  number  of  timber 
land  claims  taken  within  the  county,  and 
which  are  assessed  at  .$5  per  acre.  This  alone 
will  increase  the  list  from  $125,000  to  .$150,000, 
and  as  a  natural  consequence  will  make  a 
lower  tax  rate— probably  $1.00.  In  regard  to 
fruit  trees,  Mr.  Smith  says  there  are  no  more 
fruit  trees  reported  this  year  than  there  were 
la.st  season.  This  shows  that  the  interest  in 
planting  orchards  is  dormant,  precisely  the  re- 
verse from  what  it  should  be.  Fruit-raising  is 
a  profitable  occupation,  and  is  really  of  slight 
trouble,  and  we  cannot  understand  why  the 
people  who  can,  do  not  put  some  of  their  at- 
tention to  it  instead  of  continuing  to  raise 
grain  wlien  there  is  now  no  market  for  what 
they  have.  A  variety  of  crops  is  acknowledged 
to  be  ruore  profitable  than  a  crop  of  only  one 
thing,  and  the  fruit  crop  has  always  been  the 
one  to  be  neglected.   We  believe  the  money 


paid  Sacramento  valley  fruit  peddlers  in  one 
year  would  purchase  fruit  trees  for  every 
farmer  in  the  county. 

Napa. 

Upper  Napa  Valley  Oranges.  —  Calistoga 
Calistogian  :  J.  W.  Roberts'  farm  and  orchard 
is  located  near  Calistoga,  in  the  "  thermal  belt,'" 
where  frost  that  will  injure  orange  trees  never 
occurs.  He  sold  a  large  number  of  oranges 
from  his  orchard  the  past  spring,  and  realized  a 
fine  profit,  considering  the  age  and  size  of  his 
trees.  The  fruit  was  far  superior  to  that  of 
similar  varieties  grown  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  State,  even  surpassing  many  of  the  Navels 
shipped  from  there  here.  Mr.  Roberts  has  no 
Mediterranean  Sweets  or  Navels,  but  he  pro- 
poses now  to  pay  attention  to  these  varieties 
and  introduce  them  in  hin  orchard.  The 
tiouble  heretofore  with  oranges  grown  on  his 
farm,  and  also  on  Dr.  Cole's  place  adjoining, 
has  been  that  the  fruit  was  picked  before  being 
fully  ripe.  This  was  avoided  last  spring,  and 
the  result  has  been  very  satisfactory.  Growing 
oranges  for  profit  in  this  vicinity  is  something 
new,  and  we  have  believed  it  almost  impossible, 
but  we  are  now  fully  convinced  that  in  certain 
localities  on  table  lands  in  hilU  of  the  sur 
rounding  valley  it  can  easily  be  done. 

Orange. 

Westminster  Creamery. — Cor.  Los  Angeles 
Express:  Probably  no  one  product,  unless  it  be 
Westminster  apples,  equals  in  quality  the 
creamery  butter  produced  by  the  Farmers' 
Creamery  of  this  place.  This  creamery  handles 
5200  pounds  of  milk  per  day,  and  has  a  capacity 
of  10,000  pounds.  They  make  250  pounds  of 
butter  per  day,  and  run  six  days  per  week,  rest- 
ing on  Sunday;  43  farmers  deliver  milk,  aver- 
aging ten  cows  each.  The  Babcock  test  is  used 
and  tells  immediately  the  quality  of  the  milk. 
The  patrons  get  the  benefit  of  this  to  the  ex- 
tent of  enabling  them  to  sell  off  cows  whose 
milk  does  not  come  up  to  a  paying  standard; 
also  improves  the  stock,  and  in  this  way  bene- 
fits the  farmer  at  large.  Twenty-four  hours 
after  the  milk  is  received,  the  butter  is  on  the 
way  to  market.  Los  Angeles  gets  the  product 
and  could  take  much  more  if  it  could  be  had. 
San  Benito. 

The  Squirrel  Bounty. — HoUister  Advance 
Squirrel  claims  to  the  amount  of  $5200  were  al- 
lowed and  ordered  paid  by  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors. This  represents  the  slaut;hter  of  105,200 
squirrels  and  gophers.  Prior  to  this  session  the 
Board  has  allowed  claims  for  about  121,000 
tails.  While  it  may  seem  to  be  a  heavy  drain 
upon  the  county  treasury,  it  is  considered  a 
wise  policy  to  keep  up  the  bounty  for  an  indefi- 
nite period.  In  April  and  May  the  squirrels 
produce  their  young,  and  the  vast  number 
slaughtered  represent  a  crop  that  would  have 
preyed  upon  the  fields  this  summer.  The  squir- 
rel bounty  falls  equally  upon  all  taxpayers  and 
compels  the  large  land-owners,  who  would  oth- 
erwise shirk  the  task,  to  bear  their  proper  share 
of  the  expense.  Each  squirrel  will  destroy  up- 
on an  average  a  dollar's  worth  of  grain  or  pas- 
ture per  annum.  Here  then  we  have  prevent- 
ed the  destruction  of  property  to  the  value  of 
nearly  a  quarter  million  dollars  by  the  expend- 
iture of  $12,000. 

San  Bernardino. 

Sugar  Beet  Notes  Around  Chino. — Richard 
Gird  in  Anaheim  Gazette:  At  present  I  have 
450  men  on  my  payroll,  and  the  other  farmers 
are  probably  working  something  like  200  more. 
Our  beet  crop  bids  fair  to  be  a  great  one,  even 
with  the  short  rainfall  this  season.  I  hope 
your  enterprise  is  prospering,  and  anything  I 
can  do  for  you  to  assist  you  in  understanding 
the  sugar  beet  industry,  shall  be  most  happy 
to.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  competition  or 
jealousy  in  this  business.  The  more  beet  sugar 
factories  started  the  better.  I  hope  to  be  con- 
nected with  you  by  a  railroad,  when  the  two 
communities  will  be  able  to  help  one  another 
to  a  vast  extent.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
sugar  beet  business  is  going  to  be  a  great  suc- 
cess, and  in  population  and  soil  you  have  the 
best  foundation  of  any  community  in  Southern 
California.  I  think  a  general  effort  should  be 
made  to  secure  from  the  Legislature  a  small 
bounty  for  the  farmers,  such  as  they  are  giving 
in  some  other  Western  States,  to  run  for  a 
number  of  years  after  the  enterprise  has  been 
started  in  a  community. 

San  Olego. 

Farmers'  Inventive  Genius.  —  Winchester 
Recorder:  It  is  remarkable  the  number  of  con- 
trivances that  have  been  originated  for  harvest- 
ing the  present  crop.  Those  fortunate  enough 
to  have  growing  grain  reasonably  thick  and 
high  can,  of  course,  get  along  in  the  usual  way. 
But  many  are  not  so  fortunate,  and  are  resort- 
ing to  all  sorts  of  expedients  for  harvesting 
their  short  grain  and  hay.  After  cutting  hay 
with  the  mower  the  problem  has  been  how  to 
rake  it.  The  amount  left  on  the  ground  by  the 
rakes  is  very  considerable.  The  diflSculty  has 
been  partially  remedied  by  covering  the  rake 
with  canvas.  But  that  is  only  a  partial  success. 
The  failure  of  rakes  this  season  to  do  good  work 
has  made  the  self-raking  reaper  very  popular. 
In  fact,  judging  from  the  number  in  use,  it 
seems  to  be  the  most  popular  of  all  machines. 
But  even  this  machine  this  year  requires  con- 
siderable alteration  to  make  it  do  excellent 
work.  To  meet  emergencies,  mowers  have  un- 
dergone wonderful  changes.  Farmers  have  re- 
sorted to  various  schemes,  such  as  adding  plat- 
forms, putting  plates  of  sheet  iron  behind  the 
knife,  adding  small  wheels,  having  an  extra 
man  follow  with  a  rake,  etc.  Parties  owning 
harvesters  and  binders  have  taken  off  the  bind- 
ing attachment  and  put  on  bunching  or  drop 
attachments.  Nor  has  the  header  escaped 
some  new  mechanical  contrivance.  Two  of 
these  are  at  work  with  drop  attachments. 
Strips  of  leather  or  canvas  are  attached  to  the 
fans  of  the  reel  in  order  to  sweep  the  short 
grain  to  the  draper,  and  thus  prevent  it  from 
falling  to  the  ground.  The  feasibility  of  sliding 
the  front  part  of  the  platform  on  the  ground  by 


the  aid  of  steel  runners  has  also  been  demon- 
strated. Although  this  year  will  be  discourag- 
ing to  many  farmers,  yet  they  will  be  amply 
repaid  for  their  skill  and  ingenuity.  There  is 
much  fine  grain  in  the  valley,  and  likewise 
much  poor  grain,  but  the  farmers  of  Pleasant 
valley  are  equal  to  the  emergency.  Hay  will 
be  very  high  and  straw  will  be  worth  money. 
Sacramento. 
Hop  Notes. — Sacramento  News :  The  vines 
are  fully  two  weeks  late.  Growers  can  only  ac- 
count for  this  by  the  remarkably  cool  spring 
and  summer.  There  are  many  yards  now 
where  the  hills  are  but  just  eyeing  out,  the 
shoots  not  having  appeared  above  ground 
Some  look  upon  this  with  some  foreboding 
while  others  declare  that  ai  long  as  the  shoots 
come  vigorous  and  strong,  even  though  they 
are  late,  the  crop  will  be  sure.  The  theory 
will  work  all  right,  provided  the  moisture 
holds  out,  but  the  chances  are  that  the  hop 
which  is  now  at  the  top  of  the  pole,  or  at  least 
well  up,  will  mature  a  fine  crop,  while  those 
coming  now  will  bear  short  on  account  of 
drouth.  Flood  V.  Flint  returned  yesterday 
from  a  trip  to  the  Flint  &  Raymond  ranch,  on 
the  Cosumnes  river.  He  reports  a  discouraging 
prospect,  prima  facie,  but  by  investigation  dis- 
covered the  supposed  missing  hills  alive  and  in 
apparently  vigorous  condition.  By  uncovering 
the  hills,  large  healthy  shoots  were  found 
almost  as  large  as  asparagus.  Mr.  Flint  be- 
lieves that  on  the  low  bottom  lands  the  back- 
ward hops  will  yet  come  out  and  make  a  good 
crop.  It  is  now  quite  certain  that  there  will 
not  be  as  many  hops  raised  as  last  year  without 
the  deficit  is  made  up  by  the  increase  in 
acreage. 

San  Joaquin. 

An  Orchard  on  Sediment. —  Clements  Cor. 
Sacramento -Record- J/nton;  Three  miles  above 
Clements,  on  the  Mokelume  river.  Senator 
Langford  has  located  an  orchard  upon  deep 
sediment  land  underlaid  by  gravel,  with  water 
ten  feet  from  the  surface.  He  has  70  acres  of 
peach  trees,  about  six  years  old,  pruned  on  the 
vase  system  and  carefully  cultivated,  that 
would  be  hard  to  beat  anywhere  in  the  world. 
The  leaves  are  rank  and  green,  the  trees  are 
symmetrical,  and  from  the  drive  wbich  leads 
around  the  adjoining  bluff,  it  seems  as  though 
one  could  walk  upon  the  tops  of  the  trees  from 
one  side  of  the  orchard  to  the  other.  One 
hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  young  prune 
trees  adjoining  this  orchard  were  destroyed  by 
grasshoppers  last  year,  but  he  has  an  island 
near  by  where  there  are  40  acres  of  large  prune 
trees  looking  well.  The  chief  damage  done  to 
the  older  trees  was  the  destruction  of  the  fruit 
crop  for  1891  and  most  of  the  fruit  buds  for 
1892.  Some  damage  was  done  by  frost,  which 
was  partially  averted  by  burning  straw  piles 
during  frosty  evenings.  Fruit  so  injured 
turned  black  at  the  pit  and  is  now  dropping. 
The  crop  will  be  small  in  number  of  peaches, 
but  may  be  average  in  weight,  and  promises  to 
be  extra  in  quality.  Considering  the  devasJa- 
tion  by  the  yellows  in  the  East,  the  prospective 
demand  for  peaches,  and  the  quality  of  the  soil, 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  an  owner  has  a 
moral  and  financial  right  to  plant  anything 
but  peaches  on  such  land  as  this.  The  oper- 
ations of  the  Patent  Office  are  quite  extensive 
already,  but  it  might  be  some  advantage  if  land 
so  peculiarly  ad  pted  to  peaches  as  these  sedi- 
mentary bottom  lands  of  the  Mokelume  could 
be  so  patented  as  to  be  devoted  to  that  product 
only. 

Santa  Cruz. 

Good  for  Apple  Orchards.  —  Watsonville 
Pajaronian  :  The  horned  caterpillar  or  tussock 
moth,  which  did  such  damage  to  some  apple 
orchards  during  the  past  two  years,  does  not 
appear  to  be  here  this  year.  The  little  parasite 
which  made  its  appearance  last  year,  very  ef- 
fectually cleaned  out  the  horned  crawler,  and 
the  orchards  that  were  most  affected  with  the 
sest,  and  which  it  was  claimed  would  have  to 
je  cut  down,  are  looking  well  this  year  and  will 
bear  good  crops  of  fruit.  The  little  beetle  was 
all  that  saved  the  apple  orchards  of  this  yalley 
from  destruction  by  the  tussock  moth.  Many 
of  these  beetles  have  been  found  at  their  old 
feeding  grounds,  and  it  has  been  suggested  by 
an  orchardist  that  they  would  be  a  good  thing 
to  induce  to  locate  here,  and  to  that  end  he 
recommends  that  strips  of  hides — on  which 
they  would  feed — be  hung  up  in  orchards.  The 
little  fellow  should  be  induced  to  remain  here. 
Stanislaus. 

Cheese  Factory  at  Newman. — Selma  Enter- 
prise: The  cheese  factory  belonging  to  Sherman 
&  Dixon  is  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  is 
now  turning  out  100  pounds  of  cheeses  per  day. 
That  this  is  destined  to  be  one  of  the  leading 
industries  of  this  great  West  Side,  there  is  no 
doubt,  says  an  exchange.  They  are  now  milk- 
ing 52  cows.  With  average  alfalfa  land,  these 
52  cows  can  be  kept  on  40  acres.  From  the 
milk  of  these  cows,  four  25-pound  cheeses  are 
manufactured  daily,  which  find  a  ready  market 
in  San  Francisco,  at  from  10  to  16  cents  per 
pound.  It  will  probably  average  12  cents  the 
year  round.  The  work  is  accomplished  by  two 
men.  T.  E.  Leonard,  an  old  cheese  maker  of 
15  years'  experience,  has  charge  of  the  factory, 
and  says  that  with  proper  handlingof  the  milk 
there  is  no  better  feed  for  cheese  making  than 
alfalfa.  The  factory,  which  is  16x32  feet,  is  a 
stone  structure  with  16-inch  walls,  with  a 
double  ceiling  overhead,  which  in  summer  is  as 
cool  as  an  icehouse.  Mr.  Shei-man  says  that  as 
fast  as  he  can  get  his  ranch  of  240  acres  into  al- 
falfa, he  will  increase  the  number  of  cows. 
Sonoma. 

Poultry  Farm, — Cloverdale  Reveille:  Mrs. 
Erastus  Shelf'ird's  flock  of  200  healthy,  laying 
hens  is  a  sight  worth  seeing,  and  that  was  the 
exhibition  afforded  us  at  this  place.  Aside 
from  the  old  fowls,  there  was  any  amount  of 
youngsters  nearly  ready  for  the  market  that 
will  add  materially  to  her  bank  account  when 
sold.  We  were  told  by  Mrs.  8.  that  she  gath- 
ered, on  an  average,  six  dozen  eggs  a  day,  which 


is  not  bad  when  one  considers  the  number  that 
drops  out  during  the  season  to  raise  families. 
Fowls  are  certainly  a  source  of  much  profit 
when  properly  managed,  and  we  are  satisfied 
that  Mrs.  Shelford  knows  all  the  ins  and  outs 
of  taking  care  and  rearing  poultry. 

Peach  Crop. — Healdsburg  Enterprise:  The 
peach  crop  in  this  neighborhood  this  year  is 
said  to  be  larger  than  ever  before.  The  trees 
have  been  stripped  to  a  great  extent,  and  some 
orchardists  are  thinning  the  peaches  a  second 
time. 

Large  Raspberry  Crop. — Petaluma  Imprint: 
Dorr  Hakes  of  Valley  Ford  was  in  town  Mon- 
day. He  has  17  acres  in  raspberries  and  he 
says  this  year  he  will  have  a  tremendous  crop. 
He  says  he  will  commence  picking  in  about  ten 
days,  and  then  he  wants  25  to  30  girls  to  pick 
the  crop.  He  contracted  with  the  Sonoma  Pre- 
serve Company  for  100  chests  of  berries.  Mr. 
Hakes  thinks  the  output  of  his  berries  this  year 
will  be  500  chests. 

Sutter. 

Grain  Shelled  Out. — Yuba  City  Farmer: 
Around  the  Buttes,  where  the  grain  crops  are 
somewhat  earlier  than  on  the  plains,  loss  is  re- 
ported from  the  north  wind,  which  blew  quite 
hard  during  the  latter  part  of  last  week.  Some 
varieties,  such  as  Pride  of  Butte,  Proper,  Early 
Harvest,  Genesee,  and  others  that  ripen  early 
and  have  an  open  mesh,  were  whipped  out  to 
some  extent  by  the  wind.  Fields  of  Club 
wheat,  or  that  which  had  not  turned,  were  not 
injured  at  all.    Barley  was  not  damaged, 

Tulare. 

Harvest  Around  Hanford. — Journal:  The 
grain  harvest  will  soon  be  moving  into  the 
Hanford  warehouses.  A  party  who  is  well 
posted  estimates  that  at  least  50  per  cent  more 
grain  will  be  hauled  in  here  this  year  than  last. 
The  market  is  opening  up  fair,  as  the  wheat 
market  goes,  $1.17i  per  cental  for  No.  1  Sonora 
being  quoted  yesterday.  This  is  less  than  the 
opening  price  last  year,  but  more  than  for  sev- 
eral years  before  that.    Barley  is  also  lower. 

Raisin  Grape  Notes. — Hanford  Journal:  A 
gen ileman  of  this  vicinity,  who  is  well  pcited 
on  the  raisin  industry,  informs  that  of  all  the 
large  vineyards  near  Hanford  which  he  visited 
during  the  past  week  he  found  none  in  which 
the  first  crop  of  raisins  would  not  be  heavy. 
He  visited  the  following  vineyards:  Peerless, 
McJunkin's,  Gordon,  Banner,  Grangeville,  J. 
8.  Robinson's,  Scazighini's  and  several  others. 
He  found  the  grapes  well  set,  the  bunches  of 
good  size  and  well  filled,  and  every  indication 
of  a  first-class  crop — better  than  that  of  last 
year  and  every  indication  that  it  would  mature 
early.  He  found  many  grapes  the  size  of  buck- 
shot and  brought  home  some  to  make  pies  of. 

NEVADA. 


Wheat  Notes  — Hawthorne  (Esmeralda  Co.) 
Bulletin:  The  acreage  of  wheat,  in  Mason  val- 
ley will  be  much  larger  than  ever  before.  This 
is  due  to  the  new  flouring  mill  that  has  been  in 
successful  operation  for  the  past  six  months. 
Wheat  never  looked  better.  Commissioner 
Wilson  arrived  from  Pine  Grove  and  says  there 
is  a  larger  acreage  in  wheat  this  year  in  Mason 
valley  than  ever  before,  and  that  the  crop  is 
growing  iinely.  He  says,  however,  that  the 
ground  rats  (or  ground  hogs)  are  a  terrible 
pest  in  that  section.  The  ground  seems  to  be 
alive  with  them  and  they  are  literally  mowing 
down  the  growing  wheat.  Unless  some  means 
is  devised  to  exterminate  them,  these  little  ro- 
dents will  utterly  destroy  the  crop. 

OREGON. 

Protect  Your  Lambs. — Heppner  Gazette:  D. 
A.  Herren  constructed  large  sheds  last  year  lor 
the  shelter  of  his  flocks  and  hay  and  reports 
that  they  stood  him  in  good  stead  this  season 
during  the  lambing  season,  in  protection  to  his 
ewes  and  lambs  during  the  stormy  weather. 
Mr.  Herren  saved  95  per  cent  of  his  lambs  this 
year  with  this  protection,  while  other  breeders 
suffered  heavily  in  loss  of  lambs  from  exposure 
to  stormy  weather.  The  matter  of  protection 
to  young  lambs  is  an  economic  feature  of  the 
sheep  business  that  the  really  successful  raisers 
would  do  well  to  consider. 


The  Latest  Compilation  of  Election 
Laws. 

Messrs.  Armstrong  &  De  Guerre,  the  well-known 
stationers  and  blank-book  manufacturers,  have  just 
published  a  popular  work  upon  the  law  governing 
elections  in  this  State,  including  the  amendments  to 
the  statutes  of  1891,  which  is  the  best  that  we  have 
seen.  Their  brochure  is  as  full  of  meat  as  an  egg; 
yet  the  arrangement  of  the  code  sections  and  the 
dissertation  of  the  compilers  upon  the  method  of 
voting  under  the  so-called  Australian  Reform  Bal- 
lot System  is  so  concise  and  clear  that  the  most  il- 
literate of  voters  will  readily  comprehend  all  the  re- 
quirements of  the  new  law,  the  entire  text  of  which 
is  set  forth,  together  with  sample  ballot  and  detailed 
explanations  of  much  value.  We  commend  this 
pamphlet  to  County  and  State  Committees  of  all 
parties  for  general  circulation,  price  being  15  cents 
each  by  the  hundred.  The  subjects  treated  com- 
prise all  that  is  necessary  to  know  in  the  manage- 
ment of  election  machinery  under  the  Australian 
Ballot  Law,  from  which  good  results  are  to  be  ex- 
pected. If  this  system  is  rightfully  carried  out, 
fraudulent  voting  will  be  an  impossibility. 


Our  Agents. 

J.  C.  HoAO— San  Francisco. 
R.  G.  Bailey— San  Francisco. 
Geo.  Wilson— Sacramento,  Cal. 
Samuel  B.  Cliff— Creston,  Oal. 

A.  C.  Godfrey— Oregon. 

Mrs.  Bruce  B.  Lkk— Tehama  Co. 

Chas.  I£.  Townsend— Solauo  and  Yolo  Cos. 

B,  H.  Schaefbls— Calaveras  and  Tuolumne  Co'*, 
B.  Q,  Huston— Montana. 


Juin  18  1892. 
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Harness,  Carts,  Buggies,  Road  Wagons,  Etc.,  at  WHOLESALE  PRICES.    Will  Save  You  from  25  to  50%  on  Anything  you  Buy  from  us. 

COMEl  AND  SEE   US  OE   WRITE   FOB   OATAtjOGUB.    GOODS  SHIPPED  EVEBYWHEBE. 

CALIFORNIA  WAGON  &  CARRIAGE  CO., 


36i   FREMONT  STREET, 


SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


HAY  PRESSES. 

Hay  Fr  68868  made  by  the  Celebrated  Preaa 
Mana^cturer, 

MONARCH  HAY  PRESS, 
HURRICANE  PRESS  (Size  A.) 
GENUINE  PRICE  PETALUMA  PRESS. 
WIDE  WEST  (All  Steel)  PRE 58. 

FOR  SALE  BY 


L.  0.  MOREHOUSE, 

SAN  LBANDRO, 


GAL. 


SPRAY  YOUR  TREES  1 

Wbitewasli  Your  Barns  and  Fences  1 
WAINWRIGHT'S  PUMPS 

Uo  KIthar  gacoesiirnlly. 
C'aUlofCue  and  teatimon!alg  gent  by  mall. 
WM.  WAINWKIOUT, 

Mo.  6  Spear  Street,  San  Francisco,  Gal. 

SHIP  YOUR  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 


-TO- 


DAIRYMEN'S  UNION, 

'  118,  116,  117  ^  119  DAVIS  STBEET, 
BAN  FRANCISOO. 


4od  tMnirt  tbn  qaUkMt  and  bent  retanui. 

■ot  a  membw  Join  now. 


I(  yoa  ai« 


Stockton -Fresno  Business  College. 


THE  LEADING  FEATURE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  IS  ITS  HOME. 

Tnltlon  One  Tear  (53  Weeks),  $15. 

Sixteen  Re^ilar  Teachers  and  Over  Three  Hundred  Students  attending.  Co-jrses  Thorough,  Bates  Lowest 
Instruction  the  Best,  and  School  the  Most  Reliable.  Address  W.  O.  RAMSEY. 


COFFEE  MILLS         """^    grain  &  store 

SCALE  TRUCKS. 

WEATHER  VANES.  "'"t^r^ia'dZ.""'"  grocers'  fixtures. 
HOWE   SCALE  CO., 

70  Front  St.,  Portland,  Oreson.  411  MABKBT  ST.,  SAN  FBANOISOO,  OAL. 


GALE 

BAKER      HAMILTON 5  ; 

SAN  FRANCISCO-SACRAMENTO 


UNION  IRON  WORKS, 

SAOBAMENTO.  GAIi. 

ROOT,   NEILSON    &  OO., 

HJjrUFAOTnRUS  OF 

Steam    Engines,  Boilers, 

kSH  ALL  UKSS  OP 

MACHINERY  FOR  MINING  PURPOSES. 

FlotuloK  mils.  Saw  UUIb  and  Quarts  Mils  UachlnerT 
oonitruoted,  fitted  up  and  repaired. 

Front  St..  bet.  N  &  O  Sts.,       Sacramento,  Oal. 


APIARIAN  SUPPLIES. 


Golden  ItaJ- 
Ian  Queens. 
Tested.  $2.00 

each;  iuite»ted.  81.00  each.  L  Hltes.  ?1.90  each.  Root's  V 
KTOoTe  •ectioDB,  $5.00  per  1000.  Dadaot's  comb  foundation, 
580  and  66ca  pound.  Smokers,  $1.00  each.  Olobe  Teila,  $1.0t 
saoh,  sto.    WH.  STTAN  *  HON,  Ban  Mateo,  Oal. 
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The  Secretary's  Column. 

By  A.  T.  Dbwky,  Secretary  State  Grange  of  California. 
GRANGE  INFORMATION. 

The  Secretary  of  the  State  Grange  is  always 
ready  and  willing  to  furnish  all  information  desired 
(suitable  for  publication)  which  comes  to  his  office 
trora  subordinate  Granges,  State  officers  and  other 
Grange  sources,  to  any  and  all  reputable  news- 
papers and  writers,  so  far  as  it  can  be  given  without 
consuming  an  unreasonable  amount  of  time  and  re- 
search. 

We  have  always  maintained  that,  for  the  good  of 
the  Order,  proper  information  should  be  as  free  to 
obtain  by  the  respectable  press  as  possible.  And 
right  here,  we  are  pleased  to  say  further  that  pre 
vious  Secretaries  ot  the  State  Grange  (as  far  as  we 
are  informed)  have  been  more  reasonable  than  those 
of  other  societies. 

State  Grange  Meeting.— Interest  in  the  com- 
ing session  of  the  State  Grange  at  San  Jose  is  mani- 
fested in  different  quarters.  We  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  it  will  be  a  large  and  prosperous  one. 
We  hope,  also,  that  it  will  be  significantly  a  counsel 
of  wise  and  progressive  action  for  the  cause.  Let 
us  have  not  only  well-prepared  speeches  and  discus- 
sions on  important  subjects,  but  let  those  who  are 
able  and  willing  to  lead  in  reform  matters  have 
clear  and  practical  plans  to  start  the  work  which 
shall  lead  to  the  success  of  all  good  resolutions  which 
shall  be  adopted.  Who  has  some  thoughtful  views 
and  substantial  plans  for  future  action  to  mention 
in  the  Rural  for  discussion  in  advance  in  the  sub- 
ordinate Granges? 

San  Jose,  a  large  and  beautiful  city,  fortunately 
possesses  one  of  ttie  ablest  and  best  Granges  in  the 
State.  There  is  no  doubt  that  its  local  committees 
will  do  all  (and  even  more  than  should  be)  required 
to  make  the  gathering  a  notable  session  ol  sessions. 
We  hope  to  receive  for  our  columns  such  sugges- 
tions from  San  Jose  brothers  and  sisters  as  will  en- 
able Patrons  from  all  over  the  State  to  cooperatively 
labor,  in  a  measure  at  least,  for  the  pleasures  and 
success  of  the  State  Grange  session  of  1892. 

The  Patrons  Relief  Association  should  re- 
ceive specul  attention  between  now  and  the  meet- 
ing of  the  State  Grange.  There  are  dozens  of 
Granges  that  should  at  least  have  ten  members,  en- 
titling them  to  a  local  director  in  the  P.  R.  A.  Let 
those  who  have  promised  act  without  delay  in  this 
worthy  and  rehable  enterprise. 

A.  P.  Martin,  P.  M.  of  Two  Rock  Grange,  viS' 
ited  S.  F.,  Monday,  on  Grange  and  other  business. 
He  informs  us  that  there  are  very  favorable  pros 
pects  for  nearly  all  kinds  of  crops  this  year  in  bis 
neighborhood. 

Over  $600  was  saved  by  members  of  Two  Rock 
Grange  during  nine  months  of  last  year  by  Grange 
Trade  Card  and  other  cooperative  buying.  Two 
Rock  Grange  uses  a  blackboard  as  a  bulletin  for 
registering  produce  and  other  articles  for  sale  or  ex- 
change between  its  members.  It  has  proved  of 
much  convenience  and  profit  to  Patrons  from  time 
to  time.  A  much  larger  saving  is  being  made  by 
the  cooperative  arrangements  of  Two  Rock  Grange 
this  year. 

Brother  Martin  has  done  a  good  deal  of 
active  work  in  reorganizing  Petaluma  Grange.  We 
trust  he  will  continue  to  aid  its  members  until  the 
Grange  is  well  built  up,  with  at  least  double  its 
present  membership  of  34. 

Sonoma  County  Children's  Day.—  Friday, 
July  8tn,  IS  the  day  set  tor  the  principal  exercises  ol 
ihe  picnic  at  Dillon's  Beach,  near  Tomales,  about 
IS  miles  from  Petaluma.  It  is  expected  that  a  large 
number  will  attend  this  picnic,  many  camping  Fri- 
day and  Saturday  nights.  The  six  Granges  of  So- 
noma county  invite  farmers  and  friends,  generally, 
to  join  them  in  making  this  Children's  Day  camp 
and  picnic  a  glad  success. 

Watsonville  Grange  will  hold  its  annual  pic- 
nic and  celebrate  Children's  Day  on  the  18th  of 
June.  We  presume  the  local  papers  will  contiin 
luller  mention  of  the  occasion.  Children's  days 
come  so  seldom,  all  should  do  their  best  to  enjoy  it 
with  the  children  and  make  it  a  season  of  great  en- 
couragement as  well  as  happiness  for  the  youne 
folks. 

At  Work  Again.— A  private  letter  informs  us 
that  after  illness  and  disability  Irom  "  la  grippe  "  last 
November,  Worthy  Overseer  Roache  is  now  able  to 
work  a  little  in  his  field.  We  hope  to  see  evidence 
of  his  soon  being  restored  to  labor  in  full  strength 
in  both  field  and  Grange. 

JosiE  French  is  the  present  Secretary  of  Wat- 
sonville Grange,  our  correspondent,  Bro.  LiUien- 
crantz,  an  able  and  conscientiou;  officer,  having  felt 
obliged  to  resign  some  time  since. 

Twenty-three  is  the  No.  of  the  reorganized 
Petaluma  Grange.  The  seal  of  this  Grange  was 
recently  found  in  posession  of  one  of  its  old  mem- 
bers. Who  else  can  give  information  of  the  where- 
abouts of  other  property  of  the  old  organization  ? 

Dr.  M.  F.  Munson,  lately  resident  physician  at 
Hotel  Raymond,  Pasadena,  will  spend  the  summer 
months  in  connection  with  Monte  Vista,  the  home 
of  Mrs.  C.  E.  Kinney  (a  well-known  writer  to 
Grange  readers)  at  Dutca  Flat  Station. 

Plumas  Grange  has  recently  installed  officers, 
including  A.  B.  Huntley,  Master,  Addie  Sigler, 
Sec'y.  H.  A.  Heriot,  Sec'y  pro  tern,  in  sending 
quarterly  report,  mentions  that  prospects  look  a 
little  brighter  in  that  highest  altitude  of  our  Califor- 
nia Grange  field. 

One  OK  Our  Ablest,  as  well  as  most  faithful, 
Calilornia  Patrons,  a  zealous  supporter  and  stock- 
holder of  the  California  Patron,  who  for  several 
years  past  has  received  the  RURAL  Press  (a  $3 
paper  in  lieu  of  the  Patron,  a  $2  paper),  on  account 
of  his  stock  in  the  Patron,  writes — and  stamps  his 
good  faith  and  apprr.ciation  with  the  coin— as  fol- 
lows: ••  My  five  years'  patent  on  the  Rural 
Pkkss  expires  to-day,  and  aside  from  really  admir- 
ing and  desiring  it,  it  would  be  consummate  mean- 
ness not  to  renew  after  enjoying  it  so  long  for  al 
most  nothing.  Fnclosed  find  $3  for  which  please" 
credit  me  for  the  proper  terra.  I  remain  fraternally 
your*,  etc," 


Quarterly  Reports. — Reports  have  been  re- 
ceived during  the  year  1892,  thus  far,  from  47 
Granges.  Taken  as  a  whole  there  has  been  a  loss 
of  seven  in  membership  in  the  old  Granges  noted 
above.  An  increase  has  been  made  in  23  Granges 
out  of  the  47  named,  however.  Following  is  a  list 
of  those  that  have  increased  five  or  more  members: 
California  8,  Dixon  10,  Eureka  7,  Lodi  12,  Merced 
7,  Pescadero  12,  Sebastopol  6,  Selma  ir,  Tulare  7, 
Yuba  City  20.  Counting  in  the  charter  membership 
of  two  new  Granges  and  three  reorganized,  shows 
an  increase  of  129,  aside  from  those  afterward  ad- 
mitted in  new  and  reorganized  Granges.  This 
number  may  be  either  augmented  or  decreased  by 
the  dozen  or  so  of  subordinate  Grange  reports  now 
overdue. 

Paying  Up  Well. — Every  Grange  in  the  State 
seemed  to  willingly  pay  its  20  cents  per  capita  dues 
to  the  State  Grange  for  the  quarter  ending  Dec. 
31,  1891.  An  unusual  number  has  reported 
promptly  and  paid  the  new  rate  of  15  cents  foj  the 
quarter  ending  March  31st. 

Sonoma  and  the  World's  Fair.— A  specia 
meeting  of  Sonoma  County  Pomona  Grange  has 
been  called  to  meet  in  Santa  Rosa  at  10  o'clock  A. 
M.,  June  2Sth,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
feasibility  of  making  a  county  exhibit  at  the  World's 
Fair. 

Ode  Cards.— The  State  Grange  will  now  furnish, 
through  its  Secretary,  cards  containing  the  opening, 
initiatory  and  closing  odes  (without  music)  at  two 
cents  per  copy,  postpaid. 

Patrons  at  the  World's  Fair. — We  hope 
Brother  B  F.  Walton  (whose  resolution  was  adopted 
at  our  last  State  Grange  meeting,  requesting  the 
National  Grange  to  arrange  for  cooperation  in 
securing  favorable  accommodations  lor  Patrons 
throughout  the  Union  at  the  coming  fair  at  Chica- 
go) will  have  something  of  special  interest  to  report 
at  San  Jose  in  October  on  this  subject. 

OREGON  state  GRANGE. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  at  the  recent 
meeting:  R.  P.  Boise,  M.;  John  Meddler,  O.;  H. 
E.  Hayes,  L. ;  J.  D.  Chitwood,  S.;  G,  L.  Steven- 
son, A.  S.;  David  Eby,  C. ;  J.  B.  Stump,  T.;  W. 
M.  Hilleary,  S. ;  J.  M.  Kees,  G.  K.;  Lillie  J. 
Searcy,  Pomona;  Annie  E.  Lacey,  Flora;  Carrie  T. 
French,  L.  A.  S. ;  J.  C.  White,  Member  Ex.  Com. 

Master  Boise  once  filled  for  eight  consecutive 
years  or  more  the  Master's  chair,  and  I  consider 
him  one  ol  the  ablest,  brightest  and  most  judicious 
of  Patrons  in  the  Union,  and  one  who  will  again 
highly  honor  his  State  in  the  National  Grange. 

H.  E.  Hayes,  now  Lecturer,  who  has  just  served 
four  years  faithfully  and  acceptably  as  Master,  was 
formerly  a  most  successful  lecturer. 

The  Dalles  was  unanimously  selected  as  the  next 
place  of  meeting.  Resolutions  were  adopted  me- 
morializing Congress  for  the  improvement  of  Wil- 
lamette river;  favoring  woman  suffrage;  free  coin- 
age of  silver;  amending  the  Constitution  of  Oregon, 
so  that  the  legislature  will  have  power  to  establish 
senatorial  and  representative  districts  in  each 
county  so  that  the  people  in  each  district  may  elect 
these  members  of  legislature  independently  of  each 
other. 

Subscriptions  are  to  be  solicited  for  building  a 
permanent  home  for  the  State  Grange  in  Salem,  to 
cost  not  less  than  $3000. 

Idaho  was  represented  for  the  first  time  in  several 
years,  Lilian  Robinson  of  Charity  Grange  No.  15  of 
Grangeville  being  the  delegate.  The  sister  rendered 
a  well  written  report  from  her  State  and  Grange. 

An  Old  Organizer.— We  met  recently  at  Los 
Angeles,  N.  W.  Garrettson,  the  National  D  puty 
sent  to  this  coast  in  1873.  who  organized  many  sub- 
ordinate Granges  and  the  State  Granges  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon.  While  not  at  present  a  member 
of  the  Order,  he  has  still  a  warm  hea't  for  his  old 
fraternal  companions,  and  is  thoroughly  as  ever  in 
sympathy  with  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  Order. 
We  hope  to  yet  meet  the  old  organizer  of  our  cause 
at  an  annual  gathering  of  the  State  Grange. 

Agricultural  Reports.— We  have  on  hand 
duplicate  copies  of  U.  S.  agricultural  reports  for 
years  1881-2  returned  from  Montezuma  Grange, 
which  Will  be  sent  to  any  Grange  which  will  call 
here  for  them  (or  pay  transportation)  and  distribute 
them  to  its  members.  The  reports  are  too  valuable 
to  go  for  waste. 

the  largest  state  GRANGE. 

The  report  of  the  19th  annual  session  of  the  New 
York  State  Grange  is  just  at  hand.  The  whole 
membership  which  paid  dues  in  1891  was  32  244. 
Total  membership  in  existing  Granges,  33,485.  In- 
crease of  membership  from  initiations  and  the  or- 
ganization and  reorganization  of  Granges  was  4144. 
Total  amount  of  fees  and  dues  received  was  $12  - 
143.48,  which  includes  receipts  from  trade  houses, 
under  the  Trade  Card  and  other  systems  of  cooper- 
ation, $887.43.  The  total  amount  of  Order  trade 
houses  as  reported  for  1890  was  $182,961.  For  the 
year  1891,  $218,961,  with  a  numb  r  of  Granges  yet 
to  hear  from  (and  the  Trade  Card  business)  not  in- 
cluded, which  was  many  thousands  of  dollars  each 
year. 

H.  H.  Goff,  Secretary,  .Spencerport,  Monroe  Co., 
New  York,  has  made  an  admirable  report  from  this 
thoroughly  organized  and  evidently  prosperous  and 
progressive  Grange  State. 

Still  For  the  Cause.— J.  W.  A.  Wright,  first 
Master  of  the  State  Grange  of  California  and 
author  of  that  rarely  inspiring  document  the 
National  Grange  Dec'aration  of  Purposes,  while  a 
prominent  teacher  in  a  leading  and  worthy  educa- 
tional institution  of  Alabima  for  the  past  few  years, 
has  also  been  laboriously  studying  for  the  Christian 
ministry. 

He  was  for  years,  under  the  signature  of  "  Ralph 
Rambler,"  one  of  the  most  interesting  correspon- 
dents of  the  Rural,  and  his  note  dated  Living- 
ston, Ala.,  April  23d,  will  specially  interest  many 
old  time  Patrons,  viz.: 

"  Thanks  for  State  Grange  publication  received. 
I  am  truly  glad  to  see  Ihe  evidence  it  bears  o(  fresh 
life  and  vim  in  the  greatest  of  farmers'  organiza- 
tions. Give  my  very  fraternal  regards  to  all  our 
California  Patrons,  especially  those  who  knew  me 
in  the  early  and  lively  struggles  of  our  Grange  work 
in  (California.  Though  now  connected  solely  with 
educational  and  ministerial  work,  I  shall  ever  feel 
the  most  sympathetic  interest  in  the  cause  of  our 
American  farmers  and  the  reforms  they  seek." 
Long  may  such  able  and  noble-souled  Patrons  live 
and  prosper  in  their  good  works. 


THE  ORIGINAL  EUREKA  FENCE, 


Farmers,  Stock  Raisers,  Vineyardists 

Will  And  the  EUREKA  FENCE  cheap,  neat  and  durable.  It  is  beintfused  by  many  large  landowners  and  Is  giv- 
ing perfect  satiafactloo. 

AT  ONE  CENT  PER  SQUARE  FOOT  IT  DEFIES  COMPETITION. 

Any  man  or  stout  boy  can  put  up  100  rods  per  day. 

  MANUFACTURED  EXCLUSIVELY  BY  

THE  CALIFORNIA  FENCE  COMPANY, 

570  and  572  Brannan  Street,  S'an  Francisco. 

REMEMBER  I  We  are  the  inventors  and  sole  owners  of  the  "  BENTON  "  AUTOMATIC  ANn 
ADJUSTABLE  FENCE  MACBINE8.  The  only  machines  with  which  it  is  prsaible  to  make  a  perfect 
fence. 

Any  size  or  quantity  made  to  order  un  short  notice.   Send  (or  circulars  and  testimonial^. 


1 

TIMOTHY  HOPKI^S. 

EXPORTERS,  IMPORTERS   AND  GROWERS  OF 

TREES,PLANTS,SEEDS,6ULBS. 


SWEET  PEA  SEED— SPECIAL  TO  THE  TRADE: 

Orders  are  solicited  (cr  Fall  Delivery,  in  Quantity,  of  this  season's  crop  ol  the  Choice 
Sweet  Pea  varieties,  named  and  mixed,  that  we  grow.   Please  send  (or  trade  list. 


427-429  S&NSOME  STREET,      -       SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

NURSERIES:    MENI.O  PARK. 


Trial.  Why  suffer  from  the  bad  effects  of  the  La  Grippe,  Lame  Back,  Kidney  and  Liver 
distase,  Rheumatism,  Indigestion,  Dyspepsia,  any  kind  of  weakness,  or  other  diseases,  when 
Electricity  will  cure  you  and  keep  you  in  health.    (Headache  cured  in  one  minute.)  To 

r:~S  DR.  JUDD'S  ELECTRIC  BELT 

free.   Prices,  $3,  $0,  $10,  and  $16,  if  satisfied.   Also  Electric  Trusses  and  Box  Batteries. 
Costs  nothing  to  try  them.   Can  be  regulated  to  suit,  and  guaranteed  to  last  (or  years.  A 
Belt  and  Battery  combined,  and  produces  sufficient  Electricitv  to  shock.    Free  Medical 
advioe.   Write  to-day.    Olve  waist  measure,  price  and  full  particulars. 
AgeDtB  Wanted.  Address  DR.  JUOD,  Detroit,  Minh. 


COAL,  COKE  AND  PIG  IRON, 


WHOLESALE   AND  RETAIL, 
O.  "V^Tllsozx  cf3  Oo.,  43.  ACAX>ls.et  St., 

Country  Correspondence  Solicited. 


f'l  nVSD  Garden,  Tree,  Field  and  Crass  Seeds, 

ULUffkll  SKED  GRAINS-ONION  SETS-PLANET  JR.  GARDEN  TOOLS. 


MILLET 


TRUMBULL,  STREAN  &  ALLEN  SEED  CO., 
TllinTUV  7426-1428  St.  Louis  Avenue,       KANSAS  CITY,  MO.        D|  IIC  ADACC 

I  linU  I  n  I  I^Send  for  Our  Illustrated  Catalogue— FR£E._^  DUUk  V^AwW 


BEST    TRtE  WASH. 

"Greenbank"  98  degrees  POWDERED  CAUSTIC 
SODA  (tests  99  8-10  per  cent)  recommended  by  the 
highest  authorities  in  the  State.  Also  Common  Caustic 
Soda  and  Potash,  etc.,  (or  sale  by 

T.   W.  JAOKSON  Si  OO.. 
HaDu(actarer8'  Agents, 
104  Market  St.  and  8  California  St..  B.  w. 


ORANGE 

CULTURE 


A  Practical  Treatise  by  T.  A.  Oarey 
giving  the  results  of  long  experi- 
ence ill  Soutlieru  California.  190 
pages,  cloth  bound.  Sent  postpaid 
at  reduced  price  of  76  cts.  per  copy. 
DIWBT  POB.  OO.,220  Market, S  P. 


Engraving. 


Superior  Wood  and  Metal  Engrav- 
ing, Eleo*.rotyplngand  Stereotyping 
promptly  attended  to  at  thiB  omoa 


Jdmb  18,  1892 
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"PARMEHS,  p^RUIT  (JROWERS,  JJOME  gEEKERS! 


THE  members  of  the  Kern  County  Land 
Oompany  have  a  national  reputation 
for  wealth,  business    and  financial 
ability.    These  facts  set  the  matter  of  reli- 
ability at  rest.    The  company's  capital  stock 


irrigation  system  renders  them  independent 
of  the  annual  rainfall. 

A  clear  title;  rotation,  variety  and  certain- 
ty of  crops;  easy  terms;  availability  to  per- 
sons in  moderate  circumstances;  ground 
ready  for  the  plow — no  stones  nor  thistles; 
good  society;  schools;  churches,  etc.,  are  a 
few  notable  attractions  of  this  region  of 
country. 


For  further  particulars  address 


KERN  is  the  largest  county  in  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley.     It  has  the 
finest  climate  for  curing  and  drying 
fruits,  etc. 


The  400,000-acre  territory,  of  the  Kern 
County  Land  Company  is  the  pick  of  the 
county. 

Its  area  is  5,184,000  acres. 

Has  the  largest  irrigation  system  in 
America. 

The  home  of  the  peach,  French  prune, 
pear  and  raisin  grape. 

Planting  and  harvesting  can  be  carried 
on  every  month  in  the  year. 

No  rocks,  hills  or  stumps  on  the  land. 

A  failure  of  crops  is  unknown  on  irrigated 
lands. 

Kern  county  fruits  take  the  first  prize  at 
the  State  Fair. 

Land  can  be  made  to  pay  for  itself  in  less 
than  three  years. 

Grows  more  alfalfa  than  any  other  county 
in  California. 


THE  advantages  of  good  soil  and  plenty 
of  sun,   which   occur  in  the  Kern 
Valley,  would  have  been  of  little 
avail  but  for  the  third  and  all-important 
one  of  an  abundance  of  water  from  never- 
failing  sources. 

Through  300  miles  of  main  canals,  and 
1,100  miles  of  laterals,  the  great  Kern 
river  furnishes  enough  moisture  to  slake 


in  the  most  careful  and  scientific  manner. 
Some  of  the  canals  are  125  feet  wide  and 
six  feet  deep. 


KERN  COUNTY  LAND  COMPANY, 

S.  W.  FERQUSSON,  Agent, 


New  Improved  B  elt  Combined  Harvester 

"  PRINCE." 


You  who  contemplate  buyini;  Harvesters  this  year,  please  examine  the 

It  has  had  a  thorough  test,  harlni;  cut  600  acree  in  two  weeks.  Size,  18  feet;  drawn  by  18  animals.  It  starts 
•a«y  and  possesses  light-running  qualities.  Having  two  6-foot  drive  wheels,  20-inch  by  }-inch  tires,  with  a  6-foot 
bearler  wheel,  renders  it  very  easy  of  operation. 

OUR  GLEANER  IS   ONE   OF  THE   BEST  MADE. 

This  machine  will  show  that  we  still  maintain  our  reputation  of  doing  what  we  do  well. 


TESTIlS^OlSriAJEjS. 

Stocktok,  Cal.,  Nov.  8,  1892. 
WuMis.  M*TTii»oy  &  Williamson— Dear  Sin:  I  have  run  your  "  New  Prince  Bell  Link  Machine,"  having 
flnlshed  up  the  season  of '91  with  it,  and  will  recommend  it  as  a  number  one  machine  in  every  respect.  As  for 
siving  and  cleaning  grain,  it  cannot  be  excelled.  I  also  particularly  recommend  it  for  its  lightness  of  draft, 
rpriulring  but  20  animals  to  draw  It,  that  being  the  number  we  used  in  running  It  fo-  two  weeks,  mik'n?  an 
average  of  36  acres  per  day.  FRINK  COKCORAN. 

TwiiNTY-8ix  Mils  Hfuss,  STANiSLitiB  Couutt,  Feb.  20,  1S92. 
Misats.  MAmsON  b  Williamson— Oentlemen:   The  New  Improved  "  Prince"  (Combined  Harvester  I  purchased 
from  yon  last  year  has  proved  one  of  the  best  harvesters  I  have  ever  used.  I  cut  1600  acres  in  35  days  with  22  head 
of  home*,  without  change  of  team  and  without  one  breakage  or  delay.    [Signed]  JOSEPH  MOLL. 


MATTE80N  &  WILLIAMSON  MF'G  CO., 


HILL'S  IMPROVED 

Lightning  Baler 

Capacity,  41  Tons  per  Day. 


AWARDED  FIRST    PREMIUM    BY  THE   CALIFORNIA  STATE  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY  FOR  1890  AND  1891. 


MULES 

VERSUS 

MEN. 


CALIFORl^IA'S 
TRIUMPH. 


STOCICTOlSr,  CA.L. 


No  tramping.  No  forking  from  the  Stack.  No  cnttlns  of  Stacks  Necessary.  Toa 
can  sit  at  a  hundred-foot  stack  and  bale  It  without  a  move.  It  makes  the  best  bale  In 
the  market.  You  can  put  10  tons  in  a  car.  The  forking  from  the  stack  Is  all  done  by  the 
horses.  The  baler  can  turn  out  more  hay  In  less  time  and  In  better  style  than  any  other 
press. 

  MANUFACTURED  BY   

Pacific  Wheel  and  Carriage  Works, 

=^=  J.  F.  HILL,  Proprietor,  == 


Office  and  Factories,  Nos.  1301  to  1323  J  St.,  SACRAMENTO,  GAL. 


SBND  FOB  OIBOULABS. 
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Pie  Crust. — One  heaping  teaspoonful  of 
baking  powder,  two  quarts  of  flour,  one  tea- 
cupful  of  lard,  two  teacupfuls  of  water,  a 
pinch  of  salt.  Mix  well,  and  sift  a  little 
flour  on  the  molding  board  before  rolling  it 
out.  This  will  make  enough  crust  for  four 
or  tive  pies. 

Baked  Tomatoes.  —  Having  selected 
those  of  equal  size,  fresh  and  ripe,  wash  and 
cut  out  the  hard  centres.  Place  them  on  an 
earthen  pie  dish,  and  put  a  little  sugar  in  the 
core  of  each  as  you  would  for  baked  apples. 
Bake  in  a  quick  oven  for  about  one  hour,  or 
until  tender.  Grated  cracker  or  bread 
crumbs  could  be  sprinkled  over  them,  if 
liked. 

Rhubarb  Pies.— Cut  the  young  stalks  in 
pieces  about  half  an  inch  in  length.  Make 
a  paste,  cover  the  bottom  of  your  pie  plate, 
put  in  the  fruit,  with  a  great  deal  of  sugar, 
about  four  tablespoonfuls  to  each  pie;  put 
on  a  cover  and  bake  them  till  the  fruit  is 
soft. 

French  Cream  Candy. — Half  a  cup  of 
cream  and  two  cups  of  powdered  sugar, 
boiled  five  minutes  in  a  granite  kettle,  count- 
ing from  the  time  it  boils  all  over.  Place 
the  kettle  in  cold  water,  and  beat  it  until 
stiff  enough  to  hold  candied  fruit.  Add 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  candied  fruit,  cut  fine, 
and  pour  the  cream  into  a  bread  pan,  but- 
tered or  lined  with  paraffine  paper.  The 
second  layer  is  the  same,  using  in  place  of 
the  fruit  one  teaspoonful  of  vanilla  and  one 
small  square  of  chocolate  melted.  The  third 
layer  is  colored  pink  with  cochineal  and 
flavored  with  chopped  almonds.  The  fourth 
layer  is  like  the  first. 

Chocolate  Layer  Cake. — Three  eggs, 
the  whites;  two  cups  of  sugar,  one  cup  of 
sweet  milk,  two  large  tablespoonfuls  of  but 
ter,  three  cups  of  flour,  two  heaping  tea 
spoonfuls  of  baking  powder.  Bake  half  of 
the  batter  in  two  pars,  and  to  the  remaining 
half  add  one  half  cup  of  grated  chocolate. 
Then  bake.  When  done,  pile  up  the  layers 
alternately,  light  and  dark,  spreading  choco 
late  icing  between. 

Pound  Cake. — One  pound  of  butter,  one 
pound  of  flour,  one  pound  of  sugar,  ten  eggs, 
one  nutmeg  grated,  one  glass  of  rose  water 
and  brandy  mixed.  Beat  the  butter  and 
sugar  to  a  cream,  whisk  the  eggs  till  they 
are  very  light,  then  add  them  to  the  butter 
and  sugar  alternately  with  the  flour.  Stir 
in  the  spice  and  liquor,  and  beat  the  whole 
very  hard  for  lo  or  15  minutes.  Line  your 
pan  with  two  or  three  thicknesses  of  paper 
well  buttered,  pour  in  the  mixture,  and  bake 
it  in  a  moderate  oven  for  about  three  hours 
Two  pounds  of  dried  currants  may  be  added 
to  this  cake,  if  you  choose. 

Graham  Rolls. — Take  one  pint  of  pure 
cold  water  and  mix  enough  flour  with  it  to 
make  a  stiff  dough,  put  this  on  a  kneading 
board  and  knead  for  about  half  an  hour, 
adding  white  flour  to  keep  from  sticking  to 
the  board,  and  roll  the  dough  with  the  hands 
into  a  slender  roll  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  Then  cut  into  pieces 
about  three  inches  long  and  bake  in  a  quick 
oven  from  30  to  40  minutes.  Place  the  pan 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  oven  first,  and  re- 
move to  the  lower  part  of  the  oven  after  the 
crust  is  formed.  The  quantity  of  material 
named  will  make  about  12  rolls. 

Lemon  Custard  Pie. — Two  eggs,  one 
cup  of  granulated  sugar,  one  cup  of  water, 
one  tablespoonful  of  butter,  one  tablespoon- 
ful  of  cornstarch  dissolved  in  water,  one 
lemon.  Grate  the  rind;  then  peel  off  the 
thick,  white  skin  and  grate  the  rest  of  the 
lemon,  being  careful  to  remove  the  seeds. 
Save  out  one  of  the  whites  and  beat  to  a 
stifif  froth  with  a  tablespoonful  of  sugar;  put 
this  on  the  top  after  it  is  baked  and  return 
to  the  oven  until  it  is  a  delicate  brown. 

Chicken-Pie  Crust.— Take  a  quart 
measure  full  of  flour  and  mix  with  it  four 
teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder,  a  pinch  of 
salt  and  one  cupful  of  lard.  Moisten  with 
sweet  milk  sufficient  to  roll.  Roil  out  once, 
spread  with  butter,  lap  it  over  and  roll 
again.    It  is  then  ready  to  put  on  the  pie. 

Ham  Toast. — Slices  of  toasted  bread 
with  the  crusts  cut  off,  two  eggs,  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  butter,  some  cold  ham  or  tongue 
grated.  Put  the  yolks  and  whites,  well 
beaten,  into  a  stewpan,  with  the  butter;  stir 
them  two  minutes  over  the  fire,  spread  them 
over  the  toast  and  lay  over  them  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  cold  ham  or  tongue. 


$500,000 

To  L0*«  ID  AMT  AMOUNT  AT  TIIR  TBBT  LOWBgT  MARRRT 
rate  of  intoreBt  od  approved  Recurlty  in  Farming  Lands 
A.  HCUULLER,  Koom  8,  420  Callforoia  Btreot,  San 
Francisco. 

Unitariaii  Literature 

Sent  froo  by  the  Oif anninq  AuxiMAttT  of  the  First  Uolta* 
rlan  Uhurch,  cor.  Qeary  and  VranldiD  Sts.,  Bao  Fran- 
alww.   iM'liM*  Hn,  9.  V.  eiddlnca  ai  abov*. 


MHTIVF  ^^^^ 

"ISlllL  fias  and  fiasolinB 

POWER 


ENGINES 


Have  fewer  parts,  and  ara 
'^^■■^■■■Bi^^  therefore  less  likely  to  get  out 
of  order  than  any  other  gas  or  gasoline  engines  now 
builu  Just  light  the  burner,  turn  the  wheel,  and  It 
runs  all  day. 

MAKES  NO  SMEIiL  OR  DIRT. 

No  double  or  false  explosions,  so  frequent  with  the 
unreliable  spark. 


For  Simplicity  it  Beats  the  World. 

It  Oils  Itself  Automatically,. 

No  Batteries  or  Electric  Sparkii 

It  mns  with  a  Cheaper  Grade  of  Gasoline  than  anjr 
other  Engine. 


FOB  DE8CBIPTIVK  CIBCULARS  APPLY  TO 

PALMER  &  REY,  Manufacturers, 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  and  Portland,  Or..  ' 


Columbia,  Cal.,  Dec.  15,  1891. 
Messrs.  Palmer  &  Rey,   San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Dear  Sir*.— Yours  of  the  9th  to  hand.  In  reply  will 
state  that  the  one-horse  power  Qasolini  Kngine  I  got 
from  you  has  been  running  every  day  for  the  past  three 
weeks,  ard  has  given  entire  satisfaction.  It  is  placed  In 
a  tunnel  full  300  feet  from  the  surface,  and  is  hoisting 
ore  from  100  feet  below  that.  It  does  all  you  claimed 
for  it,  and  is  the  best  and  cheapest  power  that  can  be 
had  in  or  about  a  mine.  A  number  of  mining  men  in 
this  locality  have  viewed  the  michlne  in  operation,  and 
they  all  pronounce  it  a  perfect  success. 

Yours  truly,  F.  L.  McPhersok. 


NEW  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  GRADER. 


Belts. 


FOR$19.00 

We  can  send  you  one  of  our 

SPECIALTY  SINGLE  BUGGY 
HARNESS. 

Which  is  the  result  of  years  of  figuring  to  make  the  best 
harness  ever  known  for  the  money.  It  is  made  from  oak 
stock,  hand  stitched  and  finished  by  skillful  mechanics, 
handsome  full  nickel  or  Davis  hard  rubber  trimmings. 


Just  the  Harness  for  an  Elegant  Tarnont. 

They  sell  here  for  $25  00,  and  harness  not  as  good  is 
often  'sold  for  $35.00  In  retail  shops  If  harness  is  not  as 
represented,  money  will  oe  refunded. 

Liebold  Harness  Co. 

110  McAllister  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Collar  and  Hsmea,  Instead  of  Breast  Collar, 
$2  00  extra. 


Flense  state  if  you  want  single  strap  Earoess,  or  folded 
style  Harness,  with  traces  double  throughout. 


RABBIT-PROOF 

STOCK  FENCE! 

Cheap,  Durable  and  EffactiTe. 

Pickets  colored  red  bv  boiling  In  a  chemical  paint  to 
preserve  the  wood.  We  make  it  2  ft.,  2}  ft.,  i  ft.  and  H 
ft.  high.   Send  for  circulars  and  price  list  to 

JUDSON   MFG.  CO., 

14  &  16  Fremont  St  San  Fra 


Francisco. 


The  above  cut  shows  a  section  of  the  Judson  2-ft, 
Rabbit>Proof  Fence.  By  stretching  barbed  wires  on  the 
posts  above  it.  It  will  turn  any  stock  whatever. 


Save  $40.00  on  New  $140.00 

f^lBICYCLES 

▼y<^^^  \  We  win  deliver,  free  of 

ifrelght,  to  any  point 
Rwest  of  the  Rocky 
i))Mouiitalns,  perfectly 
f  new  S 1 4  0  grade,  cuab- 

^-s^— ^   ^    Ion     tire.  Referee 

HafetiCH,  lUKtieHt  Brack',  for  )>i;l  rtO.  jf-.l»ts  Ifrec. 

A.  W.  GUMP  &.  CO..  Dayton*.  Ohio. 


WHITE  IS  KING 

OF  ALL 

Sewing  Macbines. 

simple  In  Construction,  Ll^ht 
Running;,  Meet  Durable  and  Com- 
plnto 

Visitors  always  wolcotro. 

WHITE  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 
848  A  845  MABKKT  ST.,  B.  K. 


QUICKEST. 


CHEAPEST. 
CAREFULEST. 


CAPACITY  FROM  10  TO  50  TONS  PER  DAY. 


ONE   BOY   CAN   BUN  IT. 
Send  for  illustrated  circular  giving  prices,  sizes,  capacity  and  testimonials. 

MOSHER,  CHANDLER  &  CO.,  Manufacturers. 


2X6  ITt-OlNTT  SI*.. 


ARE  YOU  A 

Hay  Baler  ?    If  sn,  do  yon  use  nur  Patent 


IF  NOT.  WHY  NOT? 


—  MADE  ONLY  BY  — 


The  Washburn  &  Mgen  Mfg.  Co. 

San  Francisco  Office  and  Warehouse 
8  and  lo  Pine  Street. 


THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY, 


PATENT   OWNERS  OF 


NOBEL'S  DYNAMITE,  NOBEL'S  EXPLOSIVE  GELATINE.  NOBEL'S 

GELATINE-DYNAMITE,  AND  THE  JUDSON  IMPROVED  POWDER. 

Beat  aad  Stroaseat  ExpIoalTca  Im  tlie  World. 


The  only  Reliable  and  Efficient  Powder  for  Stumj* 
use  no  other.  As  otben  lOIITATE  oar  Oisni  ; 
an  inferior  Article. 


and  Banh  BlaatlBK.  Railroad  Contractors  and  Fannern 
Powder,  Mt  do  they  Jadaom,  by  maaaraotarlBa; 


The  Giant  Powder  Co.  having  built  Black  Powder  Works,  with  all  the  latest  Improvements,  at  Clipper  Gap,  Placer 
County,  known  as  THE  CI.IPP£B  BIIJLK>S,  offer  this  powder  and  guarantee  it  the  best. 

CAPtt  aad  FUSE  i»t  I.owest  Bates. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY.  30  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


By  Reduciug  the  Interest  of  the  Debt 
The  Nation  Makes  a  Saying. 

By  using  CABBOLTNEUM  AYFNAKfUS 

lOOO's  of  Dollars  will  be  Saved. 

FARMERS, Orchardlsts,  Wlne-Qrowers,  Hop-Orowera,  Chlcften-Ranchers,  let  ns  tell  yoa: 

Save  money  and  work  by  painting  your  Fences,  BarnB,  Stables,  Troughs,  Stakes,  Poles  and  all  wood  exposed 
to  moisture  or  climatic  influences  witn  the  celebrated  CarboUneum. 

IT  IS  EXCELLENT.    IT  IS  CHEAP.    It  prelongs  the  IHe  of  wood  at  least  100%. 

It  Is  at  loggerheads  with  Insects,  Chicken  Lice  and  Yermin.   They  don't  like  CarboUneum;  they  keep  away. 
It  is  an  enemy  to  Rats  and  mice;  they  lose  their  appetite  tor  wood  treated  with  CarboUneum. 
It  disinfects  Barns  and  Stables  and  destroys  Microbes. 

It  prevents  Shingles  coated  with  CarboUneum  from  rotting,  warping  or  ciaoking. 

It  makes  Rope  nice  and  pliable.  It  beats  tar  coating. 

It  contains  no  acids  or  Injurious  or  poisonous  ingredients. 

It  is  THE  BEST  WOOD  PRESERVER  IN  THE  WORLD.  We  state  facta  and  have  testimoniala  genulae  and 
Indisputable. 

  SEND  ORDERS  TO   

OARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  CO. 

MTJECEE  &  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents,  319  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FRESNO  CANAL,  DITCHING  AND  LEVELING  SCRAPERS. 

FiRBBAuoB,  Cal.  (Poso  Farm),  November  8,  1889. 
Mr.  Jas.  Pouthoub,  Fresno,  Cal.— Diar  Sir:   In  answer  to  yours  of  6th  lust,  will  say  that  I  have  found 
your  new  style  four-horse  Scraper  the  best  all-round  Scraper  I  have  yet  tried.    Respectfully  yours, 

J.  W.  SCHMITZ,  Supt.  MUler  &  Lux. 

SEND  FOB   OATALOGDE5  AND  PBIOB  LIST. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

\ 
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Kre6der3'  tlirectory. 


Six  lines  or  less  in  this  directory  at  60o  per  line  per  month. 


HORSES  AND  OAULE. 


F.  H.  BOBKE,  826  Market  St.,  S.  F.;  Registered 
Holsteins;  winners  of  more  first  prizes,  aweepstakea 
and  special  premiums  than  any  herd  on  the  Coast 
Pure  retrlstered  Berkshire  Figs.   All  strains. 


JBBSBYS— The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  Reeislered  Herd  is 
owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.    Animals  for  sale. 


P.  PETERSEN, Sites,  ColusaCo.,  Importer  ABreeder 
of  registered  Shorthorn  Cattle.    Young  bulls  for  sale. 

JOHN  LYNCH,  Petaluma,  breeder  of  thoroughbred 
Shorthorns.   Young  stock  for  sale. 


WILD  FXjOWEB  stock  FARM,  Fresno  Oo. 
A.  Heilbron  &  Bro.,  Props.,  Sac  Breeders  of  thorough- 
bred strains  and  Cruikstuuik  Shorthorns;  also  Registered 
Herefords:  a  fine  let  of  young  bulls  in  each  herd  for  sale. 


CHARLES  E.  HUMBERT,  Cloverdale,  Cal.,  Im- 
porter and  Breeder  of  Recorded  Holsteln-Frlesian 
Cattle.   Catalogues  on  application. 

M.  D.  HOPKINS,  Petaluma,  Breeder  of  Shorthorns. 
Dealer  in  fresh  Cows,  Beef  Cattle  and  Sheep. 


PBROHERON  HORSES.— Pure  bred  horses  and 
mares,  all  ages,  and  guaranteed  breeders,  for  sale  at 
my  ranch  near  Lakeport,  Lake  Co.,  Cal,  New  cata- 
logue now  ready.   Wm.  B.  Collier. 


PURB-BREU  HOLSTBIN  FRIESIAN  CatUe 
(or  Sale.   Bonnie  Brae  Cattle  Co.,  Hollister,  Cat 

J  H.  WHITB,  Lakevllle,  Sonoma  Co.,  CaL,  breeder 
of  Registered  Holsteln  Cattle. 

BBKBDEB    OF    BEQISTEBED  JERSEY 
Cattle.   H.  A.  Hayhew,  Niles,  Cal. 


P.  H.  MUBPH  Y,  Perkins,  Sac  Co. ,  CaL ,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 

P3TBB  SAXE  Si  SON,  Uck  House,  San  Frandseo, 
Cal  Importers  and  Breeders,  tor  past  21  years,  of 
every  variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 

WHiLIAM  NILES,  Los  Angeles, CaL  Thoroughbred 
Registered  Holsteln  and  Jersey  Cattle.   None  better. 


POULTRY. 


O*  BLOM,  St.  Helena.   Brown  Leghorns  a  specialty. 

MADISON  H.  OBITOHEB,  Santa  Crui,  CaL 
Light  Brabmas,  Black  Langshana,  Bufi  Cochins, 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  White  Leg- 
horns. Settings,  91.60.  Uann's  Bone  Mills,  Creosozone. 


DBEB  MODNT  POULTBY  YARDS,  St.  Helena, 
CaL  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  W.  Holland  Turkeys, 
Toolouae  Qeese  and  Pekin  Ducks  and  Guinea  Pigs. 

OALIFOBNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton, 
CaL,  send  for  illustrated  and  descripttvecaCalogue,  free. 


JAMES  QUICK,  Patterson,  Cal.,  Breeder  of  Pure 
Bred  Poultry  of  Choicest  Varieties  and  Best  Blood. 


JOHN  McFARLINQ,  Calistoga,  CaL,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Choice  Poultry,  Bend  for  Clreaur.  Thor* 
oughbred  Berkshire  Pigs. 


B.  Q.  HEAD,  Napa,  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Land 
and  Water  FowU.   Send  for  New  Catalogue. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


B.  H.  CRANE,  Petaluma,  CaL,  breeder  and  importer. 
South  Down  Sheep;  also  Fox  Hounds  from  MissourL 

J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  CaL,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Crossbred 
lierino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.   Rams  for  sale. 


SWINE. 


WILLIAM  NILES,Lo8  Angeles,  Cal.  Thoroughbred 
Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Pigs.  Circulars  tree. 


TYLBB  BBAOH,    San  Jose,  CaL,    bn«d«i  ot 
thorcnghbred  Berkshire  and  Bssez  Hogt. 


BEES. 


GOLDEN  ITALIAN  QUEENS— CallforniaHead- 
quarters,  Wm.  Styan,  San  Mateo,  CaL 


C0LT8BR0KEN. 

THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

One  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  San 
Leandro,  Alameda  County, 

 HAS  

Every  Facility  for  Breaking  Colts  Properly. 

Rates  Very  Reasonable. 
HOBSES  BOABDED  AT  ALL  TIMES. 

THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

OILBEKT  TOMPKINS,  Proprietor, 
P.  O.  Box  149  San  Leandro.  Oal. 


BREEDERS  SHOULD  8KND 
a  Rtairip  for  cut  nfw  illiiBtrat^^rl 
cataloKue  of  Wo')l  Orowtjrn' 
8wi)i;Ii*;H  and  a  free  copy  ot  the 
only  UliistraUji  Hheep  and  Wool 
Jonrriat  puVjIlnhed.  We  Bell 
Hhenherdji'  Orookii,  Hheam. 
Dockf.TH,  MackB,  Twine,  Wool 
tliiim,  Belbi,  Mark*  and  »  hiin- 
dre<l  other  articleH  needed  hy 
•Tery  Hheep  owner.  Bend  to-<Uy. 
O.  B.  BHROH  t  CO.,  178  Mich- 
lican  Street,  Chicago. 


PoJltjiY;  Etc. 


MONEY  BIake8ome  T" 

By  uying  the  Paciflo  Incubator 
and  Brooder,  which  will  hatch  any 
kind  of  eggs  better  than  a  hen.  In  uni- 
versal use.  Gold  Medal  wherever  ex- 
hibited. Tfaoroughbred  Poaltry 
and  Poultry  A  ppUances.  Send 
8  ctsi.  in  etamps  for  82-page  catalogue, 
with  30  full-sized  colored  cuts  of  thor- 
oughbred fowla,  to  Pacific  Incuba- 
tor Co.,  137  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


•THE- 


HALSTED  IMGDBATOR 

COMPANY, 
ISIS  njrtlm  Stree*.  Omklaad,  Cal. 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular. 


FOR  SALE. 

Holstein  Friesian  Bull, 

Alameda  Emperor  1 6060. 

Calved  Oct.  26,  1889.  Color,  black  and  white.  Sired 
by  Aaggie  Millie's  Prince  No.  2312.  Dam,  Lady  Bertha 
4373  (milk  record,  83  pounds  in  a  dav).  Good  disposi- 
tion; sure  breeder.  Price,  $125.  Must  be  sold  on  ac- 
count of  having  sold  dairy  cows.  Will  exchange  for 
thoroughbred  Shorthorn  cattle  For  further  particu- 
lars address        T.  L.IL,IENCRANTZ. 

Aptog,  Santa  Cruz  Co.,  Cal. 


DURHAM  BULLS. 

I  have  two  2-year-old  Shorthorn  Bulls,  mostly  red, 
la  good  order,  and  the  price  delivered  on  cars  or  ship 
in  San  Francisco,  is  $80  each — are  thoroughbred  but 
can't  pedigree,  hence  the  price. 

BOLLIN  P.  SAXE, 
Lick  Bouse,  San  Francisco,  Oal. 


Having  purchased  the  choicest  selection  from  the 
famous  herd  of  THOKODOBBRBU  VKKK- 
8HIKK  SWINE  belonging  to  the  estate  of  the  late 
Andrew  Smith,  of  Redwood  City,  Cal.,  the  under- 
signed will  carry  on  the  business  f  f  Importer,  breeder 
and  shipper  of  this  line  ol  pedigreed  stock. 

Correspondence  and  Inspection  solicited. 

ALFRED  SEALB. 

Mayfield.  Cal. 


Dr.A.B.BUZARD, 

VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

MEMBER  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERIN 
ary  Surgeons,  London,  England.  Late  Veterinary 
Surgeon  in  the  United  States  Army.  Veterinary  Con- 
tributor to  the  "  Pacific  Rural  Press."  The  diseases  o( 
all  Domestic  Animals  treated  on  Scientific  Principles 
Special  attention  given  to  Chronic  Lameness  and  Surgical 
Operations.  406  BRODERICK  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Calls  to  the  country  promptly  attended  to.  Telephone 
Kn.  Mm 


H.  E.  CARPENTER, 
Veterinary  Surgeon, 

Graduate  of  Ontario  Veterinary  College,  Toronto,  Canada. 
RESIDENCE  AND  VETERINARY  INFIRMARY: 

881  Golden  Gate  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 
Telephone  3069. 
m'OVEH  DAY  AND  NIGHT. 

No  risk  In  throwing  horses     Veterinary  operating  table 
on  the  premises. 


Walnut  Grove  Herd  op  Poland  China  Hogs 


JOSEPH  MELVIN, 

Proprietor, 

OAVISVILLE,  CAL. 


—  OF  — 

Strictly  Bred 

POLAND  CHINA 
SWINE. 


At  the  head  of  the  herd  stands  PERFECTION  KING,  No.  7579;  KING  OF  THE  WEST,  No  8921- 
HOOSIER  BOY  2d,  No.  8928.  Breeding  Sows  as  fine  individuals  and  as  strictly  bred  as  any  in  the  land- 
also  recorded  in  the  C.  P.  C.  R.  record  with  pedigrees  full  to  standard.  Breeders  for  sale  at  all  times.' 
I  have  fiist-class  Pigs  of  both  sexes  at  reasonable  prices.  Residence  l>i  miles  northeast  of  Davisville,  Cal 
Personal  inspection  solicited.   All  inquiries  promptly  answered.   Yours  truly,         JOSEPH  MELVIN. 


BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Prize  Herd  of  Southern  California. 

FIVE  FIRST  PREMIUMS  IN  1891, 

PIGS  OP  ALL  AGES  FOR  SALE. 

SESSIONS  &  CO., 
p.  O.  Box  686  Loa  Angeles.  Cal 


Registered  Herd  Book  Stock  of  (he  Aaggie,  Netherland,  Nep- 
tune, Clifden,  Artis  and  other  families.   None  better. 

Of  the  Coomassie,  Alphea  and  other  choice  strains, 

Poland-Ohina  and  Berkshire  Pigs. 

□POXTIj'ra.Tr— Nearly  all  Varieties. 

Third  Edition  POULTKY  St  STOCK  BOOK,  60  cents 
by  mail  postpaid.   Thirteen  years  experience  on  tills  coast. 


Address: 


W.  W.  RUSHMORB, 

"  A  -VT-r.  A  TVT-r-*,    O  A  Ti. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 


Englisb  Sbire,  Clydesdale,  Percberon  and  Goacli  Borses. 


SHIBX;  AND  COACH  HOBSES  A  SPECIALTT. 

XjO\7C7-  FFLXOZSS  a,X3.cI  EASY  tehivis. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 
Stable,  Broadway  and  38d  Sta.,  Oakland,  Cal.   Address  Box  86. 


LITTLE'S  CHEMICAL  FLUID  NON-POISONOUS 


3B  Jaa  \A/  OF    CUE!  .A.  I* 


One  gallon,  mixed  with  60  gallons  of  cold  water,  will  dip  thoroughly  180  sheep,  at  a  cost 
nf  one  cent  each.  Easily  applied;  a  nourisher  of  wool;  a  certain  cure  for  SCAB.  Each 
drum  coutaioa  5  Kuglish  or  6^  American  gallons.  Also 

XjlttXo'ei  X'a.-teaa.t;  X*o-«7«7-<a.«r  HUlfa. 

(POI80NOU8I.  Miie«  inBtantly  with  water.  Prevents  the  fly  from  striking.  In  a 
two-pound  pat  k&ge  there  is  suthcieut  to  dip  20  sheep,  and  in  a  seven-poimd  package 
there  is  suUicleut  to  dip  100  sheep. 

G^TTOTSJ-,  B33TiTs  cfis  CO., 

Successors  to  Falkner,  Bei-l  &  Oo.,  Sole  Agents. 
No.  406  CALIFORNIA  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  .OAL. 


MANH«JTSS 


Genuine  only  with  BED 
BALL  brand. 

Recommended  by  Qold- 
smith,  Marvin,  Oamble, 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  etc.,  etc. 

It  keeps  Horses  and  Cattle 
healthy.  For  milch  oows; 
It  increases  and  enriches 
their  milk. 


BSD -BALL  BBAND. 


ess  Howard  St.,  Saa 
Franelsoo,  Oal. 


MECHAM  &  FRITCH, 

Importers  and  Breeders  of 

Red  Polled  Cattle. 

We  have  about  150  Head  of  Imported 
and  Graded  Stock,  all  Deep  Red  Color. 


Full  Blood  and  Graded,  of  both  sexee,  for  sale, 
all  communications  on  cattle  to 

W.  S.  PRITOH,  Petaluma. 


Address 


XZ.  JVCEOXX  A  3VC, 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Sbropsbire  Sbaep. 

They  were  all  Imported  from  England,  or  bred  direct 
from  Imported  Stock. 


I  have  also  bred  American  Uerioos— Hornless  Sheep— 
for  22  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep,  without  wriokfes. 
Rams  will  produce  20  to  25  pounds  of  long  white  wool 
yearly.   Sheep  of  both  sexes  for  sale. 


Address 


H.  MEOHAM, 


Stony  Point , 
B.  R.  Station.  Petaluma.    Sonoma  Oo..  CaL 


WOODSiDE   STOCK  FARM, 

WILMANS  BROS.,     -      -  Proprletora 

Successors  to 

A.  G.  STONESIFER, 

Breeders  and  Importers  of  Thoroughbred 
French  Merino  Sheep, 

NEWMAN,  STANISLAUS  CO..  CAI.. 
Address  correspondence  to  J.  M.  Lathrop,  Agent, 
Newman,  Cal. 


OXFORD  DOWN  SHEEP 

FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

W.  A.  8HAF0R,  -  •  Middletown,  Ohio, 

LARGEST  AMERICAN  IMPORTER  OF  0.  D,  SHEEP. 
Twelve  Tears  Experience.    Imports  will  arrive  from 
England  in  July.    Order  Early.    Get  your  neighbors  to 
Join.   Order  car  lota  by  freight.    Save  Kxpreas  ohargec 
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WHEN  YOU  BUY, 


BUY- 


THE  BEST! 


Horse  Liniment 

Is  certainly  the  best  preparation  of  Its 
kind  In  the  market.  Ranchers,  Stock 
Raisers  and  Horse  Owners  of  every 
description  will  tell  you  that  It  does 
sood  work  every  time. 


HB8BU.  H.  H.  MoOKi  &  Sons,  Stockton,  Cal.— Obbtlx- 
mbb:  In  answer  to  your  Inquiry,  would  state  that  I  used 
your  H.  H.  H.  Liniment  on  my  Holland  prize-winning 
cow,  "  Lena  Menlo,"  for  a  wrenched  shoulder,  and  it  re- 
lieved her  very  much.  She  calved  the  next  day,  and  while 
still  suffering  from  the  sprain  gave  the  largest  authen- 
ticated quantity  of  mills  ever  given  on  this  coast  (lOJ 
gallons  per  day),  showing  conclusively  the  great  rellel 
received  from  your  remedy.  I  consider  it  a  necessity  Id 
my  gtables,  and  when  away  from  home  feel  perfectly 
safe,  as  inexperienced  men  can  do  no  harm  with  It,  as 
they  can  wiUi  the  more  powerful  blisters.  Respectfully 
yonra,  FRANK  H.  BURKE, 

Breeder  of  Registered  Holsteins  and  Berkshires. 

Uenlo  Park.  Cal.,  January  22d,  1889. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

H.  H.  MOORE  &  SONS, 

THE  DRUGGISTS, 

248  UAIN  STREET,  STOCKTON,  GAL. 


P.  A.  BUELL  &  OO. , 

Dealers  in 

Lomber,  Dcors,  Windows,   Blinds  and 
General  Mill  Work. 

Write  tor  C  italogues  and  Prices— it  will  pay  you. 
linmber   Tardn,   Flanlog   Hlllg   and  UalD 
Office,  STOCKTON,  CAI.. 


ALAMEDA  STEEL  WIND  HILL. 


10, 12  and  14  ft. 

Cheaper  than  an.v 
First-Class  Mill  in 
the  market. 

Every  One 
Gaaranteed. 

No  bearings,  no 
springs,  no  wheels 
to  get  out  of  order. 
The  simt/lest  mill  In 
the  world. 

Agents  Wanted 

—  ADDRESS— 


mm,  HOOKER  k  CO,,  San  Francisco  or  Fresno 

CALIFORN'A  STANnARO  FRUIT  DRIER 


Is  one  of  the  most  complete  Inventions  for  drying 
Raisins  and  Prunes  by  steam  in  24  hours- other 
fruits  less  time.  No  sulphur  or  potash  used.  Retons 
all  synip,  juice  and  flavor  In  original  purity.  Capacity, 
dries  from  7,")  lbs  green  fruit  to  20  tons.  Send  for  circu- 
lars. CALIiroKNIA  FKUIT  KVAPUKATINO 
Sc  M'E'Q  CO.,  3i7i  8.  Sp'Ing  St.,  Loe  Angeles,  Oal. 


The  Armstrong  Antomatic 

PORTA  ItrK 

EHGIJIE  and  BOILER. 

The  Hest,  Lightest,  Clieapest 
—  -mij-  ^-''K'"®  'n  the  world.   Can  be 
~'i"j?nr  arranged  to  Burn  Wood,  Coal, 
Vil^^  Straw  or  Petroleum.  5or8H.P. 
Mounted  on  skids  or  on  wheels. 
TBOMAX,  HOOKBB  A  CO    San  Franolsoo. 


GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION, 

SHIPPING  ^COMMISSION  HOUSE, 

OFFICE.  108  DAVIS  STREET.  SAN  FRAHCISCO.  CAL. 
Wareboase  and  Wbarf  at  Port  Oosta. 


CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED. 

Money  advanoed  on  Qraln  In  Store  at  lowest  possible  rates  of  interest. 
Fall  Oareoes  of  Wbeat  famlsbed  Shippers  at  short  notice. 

ALSO  ORDERS  FOR  GRAIN  BAGS,  Agpricxiltaral  Implements,  Wagons.  Groceries 
and  Merchandise  of  every  description  solicited. 

B.  VAN  BVBBT,  Manager.  A.  M.  BKLT,  Assistant  Manager. 


SXJGAR 


Medium,  Coarse,  Crystallized,  Dry  Granulated.  The  very  best 
for  preserving.  80  bags  only.  100  lbs.  each.  In  Double  Bags, 
Burlap  over  Cotton.  Pure  white,  clean  Imported  Cane  Sugar.  It 
will  all  he  sold  soon.  Order  promptly.  Better  than  very  fine,  be- 
cause sweeter.  You  always  save  money  buying  of  Smith's,  and 
obtain  first-class  goods,  as  no  poor  are  sold.  Don't  neglect  send- 
ins  for  full  price  list.  Address  to  416-418  F  out  8t  ,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.    Please  mention  this  paper— to  get  this  sugar. 


$5.00 

PER  SACK. 


JOSHUA  HENDY  MACHINE  WORKS 


Proprietors  of  the  City  Iron  Works. 

PRINCIPAL  OFFICE,  NO.  51   FREMONT  ST., 
Works,  Cor.  Bay,  Kearny  and  Francisco  Sts., 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CALIFORNIA 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in 

Boilers,  Engioes,  Pamps  and  Hacbinerj 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

WATER  PIPE  FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

Lap- Welded  Wronght-Iron  Tubing  Coupled  with 
Patent  I.ead-I.lned  Couplings. 

FOR^IRRIOATING.  FARM,  DAIRY  AND  OTHER  PURPOSES. 


P&B 


PROOF! 


P&B  Fruit  Drying  Paper. 


SAMPLES  AND  CIRCULARS  FREE. 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO. 


116  BATTERY  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


IMPROVED  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

TOOL  COMPANY 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

Machinery   and  Information 
for  Irrigating  Plants 
of  All  Sizes. 

KSTiniATKS  OHBBRFUI.I.T 
FURMISHBD. 

Address  Works,  First  &  Stevenson  Sts., 
SAN  FRANCISCO  CAL. 

Send  for  book  showing  cheap  irrigation,  mailed 
free. 


WANTED  ; 


N  KAOH  CCDNTY  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST,  BEI^I- 
ABLK  MIDDLK  AGED  WOMAN,  with  some  baRlnesa 
experience.    Address  BOX  Y,  This  Office. 


DEWEY  &  OO.  miii^^Ti^fiiSi     PATENT  AGENTS 


Commi^^iop  tlerc)iapt3. 


DALTON  BROS., 

Commission  Mercliants 

^— A»D  DIALIIUI  IH  

CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON  PRODUCE, 

Oreen  and  Dried  Frnits, 
Grain,  Wool,  Hides,  Beans  and  Potatoes. 

Advanoea  made  on  Conalgnments. 
808  ft  310  Davli  St..         San  Franoiaoo 

[P.  0.  Box  1886.] 
JVConslfiriimentB  Solicited. 


ALLISON,GRAY&CO. 

601.  608,  505.  507  Se  509  Front  St, 
And  300  Washington  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

GREEN  and  DRIED  FRUITS, 

P017I.TRT,EG08,OA1H[E,ORAIN,PRODCOB 
AND  wool.. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN.  FLOUR 

 AND  

General  Commission  Merchants, 

310  California  St.,  S.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exebanga. 


t^Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal  advances 
made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  ol  tnteresb. 


WETMORE  BROTHERS. 

Commission  Merchants. 

GREEN  AND  DRIED  FRUIT,  NUTS, 
PRODUCE,  POULTRY,  EGGS, 
HIDES,  PELTS,  ETC. 

CONSIGNMENTS  SOLICITED.    PROMPT  RETURNS. 

418,  415  St  417  Waahlncton  St., 
(P.  0.  Box  2099.)  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


(ISTABUSHH)  1864.] 

6E0R6E  MORROW  4  CO., 

HAY  and  GRAIN 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

8S  Olay  Strset  and  38  Oommerolal  Btraet 
Sam  Frahouos,  Cal, 

am"  smppma  orders  a  sPBCiALTT.'wi 


EYSLETH  ft  NASH. 

OOMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  Dealers  In  Fruit,  Produce,  Poultry,  Oame,  BKgs 
Hides,  Pelts,  TaUow,  etc.,  483  Front  St.,  and  SSI,  VU 
Kb  and  2S7  Waehlosrton  St.,  San  Francisco. 


GRANGERS'  BANK 

OF  CALIFORNIA, 
SAN    FBANOISOO,  OAL. 

Incorporated  April,  18T4. 


Anthorised  Capital  $1,000,000 

Capital  paid  up  and  B«aerTe  Fond  800.000 
Dividend*  paid  to  Stookholdera...  720,000 

OFFICERS. 

A.  D.  LOGAN  President 

I.  C.  STEELE  Vice-President 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIEB  Cashier  and  Manager 

FRANK  Mcmullen  secretary 

General  Banking.  Deposits  received.  Gold  and  Silver. 
Bills  of  Exchange  bought  and  sold.  Loans  on  wbeat  and 
country  produce  a  specialty. 

Janaarv  1.  1802  4.  IfONTPBLLIER.  Manaarer. 


JAlfES  If.  HAVEN.  THOMAS  E.  HATEN, 

Notary  Public 

HAVEN  &  HAVEN, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELORS  AT  LAW, 

No.  B80  California  Street, 

Telephone  No.  1746.  SAN  ITRANCiaOO.  OAt.. 

0||nni  j r P.4;; Kind,, Wator, ga«, (Mfc 
v\im.lLOlulnlng.  Ditching.  Pumo- 
fng,  Wlnd&Steam  Maoh*y,  Cnoyohpedia  2So, 

The  American  Well  Works,  Aurora,  III 

n-i3S.CANAl.ST.,CHICAGO,ILL.  I  „  . 

Bl.a  Str««t.  DALLAS,  TEXAS.  ( 


WELL 


Jum  18,  1892. 
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Market  Review. 


Sa>j  Fbamcisco,  June  15,  1892. 
General  trade  the  rast  weet  was  only  fairly  active. 
In  farm  products  the  bear  pressure  heretofore  re- 
ported Is  more  pronounced  in  wheat  and  barley.  It 
looks  very  mucn  as  11  a  strong  combination  has  been 
formed  to  reduce  prices  for  ihe  above  two  cereals 
to  very  low  ranges  for  the  purpose  of  buying 
the  new  crop  at  figures  which  will  net  a  very  hand- 
some profit.  In  irults  there  is  an  active  movement 
with  conti  act  sales  made  on  a  slightly  higher  basis 
than  ruled  at  this  time  in  1891.  In  the  local  money 
market  the  reserve  continues  very  large  but  there  is 
a  spirit  ot  caution  with  bankers  and  capitalists  which 
causes  them  to  be  oflSsh  m  making  loans,  except  on 
call,  unless  gilt  edged  security  is  given,  and  even 
then  the  amount  loaned  is  smaller  than  obtains 
when  general  trade  Is  active  and  the  rate  of  interest 
higher. 

Grain  Futures. 

Liverpool. 

Tlie  foUjwiug  are  the  closing  prices  paid  for  vheat  options 
per  ctl.  for  the  past  week: 

Jvrne    July.     Aug.     Sept,  Oct. 

Thureday   Ssluid  6alJjd  bsUid  TsUOid  TsOoid 

Friday   BelOid   Ssilid  TsO.  iU  TsOcid  ZsulJd 

8atuid«y  6s09  d    6a09Jd   6slljd  6sll  d  7803  d 

MoDday   6808id  Semid    6slU  d  GslOi 

Tuesday   6aOa  d  6«u9Jd  6sl,S)Jd  SslO  d  BslOJd 

The  following  are  the  prices  for  California  cargoes  for  oflF 
coast,  nearly  due  and  prompt  shipments  for  ihe  past  week. 

Market 

O.  O.     P.  S.     N.  D. 
Thursday  ..35«3.1    35sil  3586i 

Friday  3U3d    35s6d  35st)d 

Saturday..  3£86d  358ed  35s6d 
Monday.... 33s3d  3583d  35s3d 
Tue8di>y....35s3l    35s3d  3os3d 


for  P.  8.  Weather 
Steady.  Brilliant 
Slow.  Fme. 
Depressed.  Local  Storms. 
Neglected.  Colder, 
Quiet.  Cold. 

To-day  a  cablegram  Is  as  follows: 

Liverpool,  June  15. -Wheat,  slow.  California  spot 
lots,  "s  ?jd:  off  coast,  353  3d;  just  shipped,  3:s  3d;  nearly 
»iue,  3v3  3d;  cargoes  off  coast,  ea-ier;  on  passage,  neglected 
and  no  business  doing;  Mark  line  wheat,  easier;  french 
country  markets,  steady. 

New  York. 

The  following  shows  the  closing  prices  of  wheat  for  the 
past  week: 

_  Day.  Jime  July  Aug.  Sept. 

Thursday   152      154      155  15iS 

Friday   1504    15C  I54J 

Saturday   1!6»     148      148^  148* 

Monday   145      146?    146i  147 

Tuesday   1125     141i    145  145i 

The  following  are  to-days'  telegram: 

Nkw  York,  June  15.— Wheat,  8Gc  for  July,  87o  for 
August,  8/ic  tor  September,  87jc  f ^r  October,  and  90Jc  for 
December. 

Chicaoo,  June  15.— Wheat,  87Jc  for  July  and  87Jc  for 
September. 

San  Francisco. 

WHEAT. 
Seller  Buyer 
_  'M.      Aug,  Aug. 

Thursday,  highest   1404   

"         lowest   140i   

Friday,  highest   l4li   

"     lo*i8t   140*   

Saturday,  highest   1398   

lowest   139i   

Monday,  highest   I39i   

"      lowest   1394   

Tuesday,  highest   139J   

lowest   ]38i   

BAKLEY. 
Seller  Buyer 
'92.      Aug.  Aug. 

Thursday,  highest   91}   

"        lowest   94   

Friday,  higuest   93|   

"     lowest   93|   

Saturday,  highest   93»   

lowest   931   

Monday,  highciit   93i   

"      lowest   93j   

Tuesday,  h'ghe»t   9iJ    ]"] 

"       lowest   9  }    

The  following  are  to-day's  recorded  sales  on  Call: 
Morning  Informal  Session— Wheat— Seller  1592,  500 
8l.i9i  ^  ctl.   Regular  ctes-sion- Seller  1892,  100  tons,  81  3' 
lUOO,  a  39;  830,  jSi.Sif    Buy  r  December,  IKU  tons,  SI  44}  ^ 
otL   Afternoon  Session— Seller  1892,  loO  tons,  !il.38i  ^  ctl. 

Begular  Session— Barley— Seller  1892,  new,  500  tons,  93c; 
20<;,  93ic;  100,  93}c.  December,  lUO  tons,  96Sc;  luO,97c  ^  ctl 
Afternoon  Session -Seller  18i2,  new,  lUO  tons,  931c;  'MO. 
SJc^ctl, 


Bayer 

Sept. 

Sept. 

iiii 

142 

141} 

141 

i42i 

142i 

141  i 

i4i} 

141s 

141i 

Buyer 

Sept. 

Sept 

tons, 


Eastern  Hop  Markets. 

New  Yobk,  June  13.— Since  the  brewers  have  bent 
prices  their  orders  are  more  liberal,  but  middle 
grades  form  the  main  offering  in  this  way.  Twenty- 
live  cents  was  paid  for  a  lot  rating  close  to  prime 
State  or  Coast  extreme  ranges  closed  at  22@28c,  with 
best  Coast  26>^c.  Options  ciosed  weak,  June,  2:i%c 
asked;  October,  20@23c  bid  and  asked.  Crop  reports 
here  and  abroad  favor  the  low  side  of  the  market. 
California  Fruit  East. 
New  York,  June  12  .—During  the  week  several 
ears  of  Tariariaus  brought  from  81  65  to  $2  a  box- 
Biggereau,  $l.35(g)3,20;  Black  Eagle,  «1.65@2,90,  and 
others,  9oc@51  80.  Goodsell's  car  of  cherries  was  in 
bad  order.  Biggereau  rauged  from  65c  to  $1,85;  Tar- 
tarian, 70c  to  $2.06,  largely  $1.35  to  81.85.  A  few 
Governor  Woods  sold  at  S2.5U. 

Chicago,  June  9.— Two  carloads  sold  as  follows- 
Tartarian  cherries  brought  90c@81.35,  Biggereaus 
95c@82,  Koyal  apricots  $1.50@2.15,  peaches  $1.20®2 
Gurley  ajiricots  $2.10. 

Nbw  "ioRK,  June  11.— Carload  cherries  as  foUows- 
Some,  poor  condition,  from  66c  to  $1  20;  good  condi- 
tion, from  $1.50  to  $1  85,  and  fancy,  $2@2.60  per  box. 

Chicago,  June  11.— Two  carloads  of  cherries  as  fol- 
lows: Some,  poor  condition  and  small,  65@70c;  good 
condition,  90c  to  $1.15;  fancy,  $1.95  per  box. 

Chicago,  June  13  —Sold  San  Jose  Black  Tartarian 
cherries,  in  bad  order,  from  65c  to  95c  per  box;  fair 
condition,  81@1 15.  Cherries  are  arriving  in  an  over- 
ripe condition. 

New  Yoek,  June  13. —Sold  Royal  apricote  at  auction 
at  82@2.40  ^  crate;  Alexander  peaches,  81.10  ^  box 
Chicago,  June  14 —Apricots,  moderate  sales.  Half 
crates,  good,  $1.50@1.90;  ripe  75c@81.25.  Cherries 
were  steady  for  fine  goods  and  easy  lor  soft-  white, 
lO-tb  boxes,  fine  large,  8l.25@1.60;  soft,  75c@$l;  black, 
sound,  $1.15@1.50;  do.  soft.  75c@$l,  Peaches  sold 
fairly;  half  crates,  good,  81.25@1.60;  small  and  green 
$1.  Cherry  plums,  LO-tb  boxes,  sold  at  81 10. 

Chicago,  June  14.— Sold  three  carloads.  Clyma.. 
l^lntna  sold  at  $4;  Cherry  p,ums,  $2.25@-2.30-  small 
boxes,  $1.0o@1.10;  Brill  plums,  82.30;  Koyal  apricols 
$1  30@1.35;  Golden  apricots,  81.75;  peaches,  $1@1.60 
Koyal  Ann  cherries,  $1.15@1.50;  Black  Republican 
cherries,  $1.05@1.30. 

Eastern  Dried  Fruit  Markets 

New  Yobk,  June  13.— Evaporated  peaches,  prunes 
and  apricots  have  little  wholesale  interests.  Boxes 
of  the  last  have  sold  at  ll}^'^12c.  Kaisins  are  run- 
ning out  well  at  4@5c  for  bags,  81  to  81.40  for  layers 
and  95c  and  81.20  for  loose  boxes. 
_  Chicago,  June  14.— California  Dried  Fruits— There 
IS  nothing  like  activity,  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected. 
Stocks  are  well  reduced,  and  the  market  is  cleaning 
up  well  of  all  kinds  but  raisins.  There  are  fair 
stocks  of  these  as  jet— more  than  holders  would  wish 
they  had. 

Miscellaneous 

New  York,  June  12,— Lima  beans  are  quiet  at 
about  the  last  spot  rates.  Green  stuff  now  reduces 
the  consumption. 

Eastern  Wool  Markets 

Nbw  York.  June  10  —New  wools  are  coming  lor 
ward  more  freely,  but  as  they  are  held  above  the 
present  market  quotations,  they  are  not  meeting  with 
a  strong  demand.  Manufacturers,  as  a  rule,  have 
light  stocks,  but  they  are  adding  to  them  in  a  very 
conservative  manner.  Territory  wools  are  coming 
along  quite  freely,  and  while  some  are  heavy  other 
lots  show  improvement  over  those  of  last  year.  New 
wools  from  Ohio  and  Michigan  have  not  come  for- 
ward to  any  extent,  although  some  small  lots  are 
now  on  the  market.  Shearing  has  not  begun  in  many 
sections  on  account  of  ramv  weather.  Pulled  wools 
are  quiet.  Stocks  are  light,  especially  in  medium 
grades,  and  receipts  will  be  very  small  for  the  next 
60  days.  Manufacturers  have  been  buying  Australian 
wools  more  freely.  Many  believe  that  prices  at  the 
London  sales,  which  open  June  14th,  will  be  higher, 
and  that  an  advance  will  be  made  here.  The 
chances  of  an  advance  in  Loudon  are  favorable 
About  386,000  bales  will  be  ofifered,  and  of  these  but  a 
small  amount  will  be  suitable  for  this  country.  It  is 
generally  expected  that  English  and  continental 
buyers  will  be  strong  competitors.  Carpet  wools  are 
quiet,  but  prices  are  unchanged. 


The 


Markets  by  Telegraph. 

Foreign  Grain  Review. 

London,  June  13  —Owing  to  brilliant  weather  last 
week,  English  wheat  sold  6d  lower  than  Whitsuntide 
rales.  Indian  and  South  American  also  declined. 
North  American  was  irregular.  California  was  5s  Id 
dearer  than  English.  Since  last  harvest  1,659,2.50 
quarters  of  wheat  flour  has  been  imported,  which 
was  half  American.  Oats  and  barley  are  weak  and 
maize  dearer.  In  to-day's  market  English  wheat, 
foreign  white,  6d  cheaper;  foreign  red,  Is  cheaper  on 
fortnight.  Flour,  e8i>eclally  American,  sold  readily 
Barley,  firmer. 

Grain  In  Russia. 

Washington,  June  11.— The  State  Department  is 
advised  that  the  Russian  Government  has  issued  a 
ukase  authorizing  the  free  exportation  of  maize, 
both  bv  sea  and  by  the  western  continental  frontier 
This  Is  understood  to  indicate  that  the  famine  is 
drawing  to  a  close.  It  is  believed  a  ukase  will  be  is- 
sued on  July  Ist  permitting  the  exportation  of  all 
grains  except  rye.  A  collapse  in  the  price  of  grain 
has  taken  place,  the  decline  being  from  80  to  100  per 
cent,  and  the  existence  of  vast  quantities  hoarded  by 
speculators  has  been  developed. 

Wheat  Supply. 
N«w  York,  June  1.?.  — Spfcial  cable  advices  indi- 
cate that  the  stocks  of  available  wheat  in  Europe 
with  the  total  quantity  afloat,  aggregated  on  June  let 
78,469,rx)0  bushels,  or  quite  tLH  much  a.s  on  January  1st 
last,  while  in  the  United  .States  and  (Janada  the  total 
available  siocks  have  decreased  ?/;,500,()Ol  bushels 
since  January  iRt.  European  afloat  and  the  A meri- 
f«n  available  wheat  HUx-.k  on  June  1st  amounted  to 
120,170,0f*  bushels.  ;«,0(JO  OfX»  bushels  more  than  one 

I  year  ago,  fXX»  more  than  two  and  38,000,000 

'  oiuhels  more  than  three  years  ago. 

Eastern  Canned  Fruit  Markets. 

New  York,  June  12,— An  indifferent  attitude  con- 
,)nne«  tfiward  the  new  pack.   The  large  surplus  of 
;  ;ood  quality  of  the  last  crop  promotes  this  feeling 
I  imorig  many  buyers  who  have  secured  supplies  from 
I  Ines  on  Bjiot  and  ship  at  the  favorable  rates  lately 
'  luotefl.   This  fM-jnditlon  is  likely  U>  prevail  until  the 
i  iairtem  possibilities  of  p'fKliiotlon  are  more  definite 
D  competing  fniit.    Besides  the  unusual  headings  of 
iogland  are  against  any  chance  oi  a  sudden  call  for 
epienlKhtnent.  'J  he  past  week  discloses  strong  com- 
,  Mttion  for  yellow  peacheo  at  some  of  the  best  Dela- 
'WW  orchards.  Shlppera  of  fresh  aim  to  anticipate 
{Maers. 

First  Receipts  of  Arizona  Apricots. 

New  York,  June  12  — A  refrlgerauir  oarof  Royal 
'jTiiuM  from  Phoenix,  A.  T.,  lit  due  to-morrow.  It 
th*  fmt  car  rvtr  Mut  iCMtward  from  there. 


New  York,  June  13.— The  situation  Is  unchanged 
at  the  seaboards  since  last  remarks.  Stocks  are 
forming,  but  there  is  no  spot  purchasing  excitement. 
Sales  at  New  York,  526.000  domestic.  Foreign  sold 
heavily  here,  mostly  of  low-grade  carpet.  There 
were  many  buyers  from  other  cities.  Boston  sold 
4,741,500  domestic.  Besides  this,  636,000  were  foreign 
sold,  of  which  over  half  was  Australian,  at  32@41>ic 
At  Philadelphia  the  trade  was  in  unwashed.  New 
buyers  were  not  urgent. 

General  Remarks  and  Statistics. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  of  produce  at  this  port  for  7  days  ending  June 
7,  '91,  were  as  follows : 


Flour,  qr.  sks   63,057 

Wheat,  ctls   11,672 

Barley,   "    11,786 


Bran,       sks    3  965 

Buckwheat  "  

Middlings   "   747 

Chicory,  bbU   120 

Hop^,   

Wool.      "    1,061 

Hay,     ton    2,184 

Straw,     "    34 

Wine,  gals   184,889 

Brandy,  "    6j 

Raisins,  bxs    3,230 


Kye,       "    1.353 

Oats,      •■  :   1,395 

Corn,     '*    5,587 

•Butter,  "    1,182 

do  brs    1,093 

do  bbla    lu 

do  ktgs    97 

do  tubs    5 

do  4  bxs    505  Honey, 

tCheese,  ctls   l,018iPeanut3,sk3 

do    bu   991  Walnuts  " 

Eggs,   doz  28,18U  Almonds  •■ 

do      "  Eastern         iti.SUUiMustaid  " 

Beans,  sks   13.5)7  Flax  " 

Potatoe*,  sks   17,402  Popcorn  "   

Onions,      "    4,481  iBroom  com,  bbls.'". 

•uverl'd,....  Otis,   t  Overland,  257  ctls. 

Receipts  Outside  of  California. 

The  receipts  of  certain  articles  of  produce  from  Oregon, 
Washington  and  other  distant  points  compare  as  follows 

Julyl, '9jto  July  1, '91 'to 
June  13,  '9i.   June  11,  '92 


1,814 


Flour,  }  sks   399,429 

Wheat,  ctls   1,404,854 

Barley,   "    269,912 

Oats,      •'    366,108 

Wool,  bales    8,310 

Hops,     "    508 

Bye,  sks   2io 

Potatoes  sks   101,769 


468,1 09 
l,29u.922 
66,791 
43u,278 
8,913 
431 
3,498 
141,048 


Cereals. 

The  cereal  year  in  India  begins  April.  The  recent- 
ly harvested  crop  is  estimated  to  have  been  235,000  - 
000  or  just  the  same  as  in  1890, though  20,000,000  bush- 
els less  than  in  1891.  The  acreage  and  yield  by  dis- 
tricts for  1892,  according  to  the  London  mUer,  was  as 
follows: 


Punjab  6,500  000 

Northwest  Provinces  A,*  0,000 

Ontre  3,750,000 

Bombay  2.600,000 

Berar   850  000 

Bengal  I  000,000 

Raj  putana  1,600,000 

Native  Central  States  2,600,000 

Hyderabad  1,000,000 

Mysore   16,000 

Cashmere   600,000 


Yield,  qrs. 

6  500.000 
8,000,000 
4,000,000 
2,600,000 
1,000,000 

875,000 
1,876,000 
2,600,000 
1,000,000 
15,'200 

685,000 


Total  26,515,000 


2»,O5O,00O 


According  to  the  official  returns,  the  wheat  crop  of 
Boath  Australia  was  only  4  bushels  and  9  pounds 


agaln-st  5  bushels  and  37  pounds  the  previous  year 
^m^nrnT^^n  \'  1'™.0«J  and  the  total  production 
7,000,000  bushels,  against  U,400,0()01nl891  and  4,600  000 

J*^^^nr2>'K  ^k'-*?-   tnl®  ^''P""  mrpluH  U  only  atout 
4,000,000  bushels.  The  exports  from  Australia  during 
T''.''^  present  season  have  been 

3,088,000  bushels,  against  8,528,000  bushels  last  year 

The  official  returns  show  that  'J,m).O0()  qrs  ol  lurelgn 
wheat  (including  flour  reduced  10  wheat)  were  con- 
sumed in  France  for  the  9  months  ending  April  30th 
On  that  date  there  was  1,816,000  qrs  of  foreign  wheat 
in  bond  on  which  the  duty  has  not  been  paid,  and  it 
was  estimated  that  the  imports  for  May  would  be  1  - 
260,000  qrs,  which,  added  to  the  quantity  in  bond 
would  give  a  total  of  over  3.000  000  ars.    As  ihf>  onn' 

sumption  of  the  first  nine  months  ot  the  ^reaf  year  S'.^'^ h^l^St        ''t^  ' 
averaged  1,095,000  qrs  per  month,  thero  was  enough   ^Xt  Sfin  " 
in  sight  to  satisfy  the  demand  for  the  last  thrle  f^r  .tTS*^^  h 
months  of  the  year,  or  to  August  Ist.   In  vie w  of  this  *°  ^^'^ 

condition  of  things,  it  is  not  expected  that  the  French 
people  will  have  any  anxiety  about  food  supplies  for 
the  present. 

London  cables  June  14  report  as  follows:  Imports 
into  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  week  ending  June 
11th:  Flour  bbls,  170,000:  Wheat,  qrs.  ;f 61 000 
Amount  of  wheat  and  flour  on  passage  June  11-  '  To 
United  Kingdom,  2,905,000  qrs.:  to  continent,  1,115  000 
qrs.  Farmers'  delivery  ot  wheat  for  week  ending 
June  11,  63,508  qrs;  average  price,  30s  8d. 

The  local  wheat  market  has  shaded  off  only  slightly 
for  spot  parcels,  while  futures  fell  off  under  cross  or- 
ders, chiefly,  considerably,  but  not  near  so  much  as 
did  the  New  York  market.  The  strength  of  our 
market  is  due  to  the  large  tonnage  In  port,  and  con- 
hrmed  advices  that  the  crop  in  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton will  not  be  more  than  four-fifths  of  what  It  wm 
in  last  year.  The  shortage  up  north  will  operate 
against  ships  and  cause  charters  to  rule  in  favor  of 
wheat.  Referring  to  the  poor  crop  prospect  in 
Eastern  Washington,  which  is  similar  to  Eastern 
Oregon,  the  Colfax  Gazette,  June  10,  says:  "In  some 
pans  of  the  country,  farmers  are  considerably 
alarmed  over  the  singular  condition  of  grain  The 
leaves  are  turning  yellow,  apparently  from  droughts 
but  as  the  ground  is  unusually  moist,  the  majority 
01  people  seem  to  think  the  condition  must  be  caused 
by  something  else  than  the  want  of  rain.  For  a  while 
the  dry  leaves  were  attributed  to  the  work  of  a  bug 
but  the  little  creature  has  kept  safely  hidden  if  he  is 
responsible.  The  most  generally  accepted  theory 
now  18  that  frost,  succeeded  by  a  aav  or  two  of  very- 
hot  weather,  is  the  cause  of  the  whole  thing." 

The  local  barley  market  shaded  off'  slightly  the 
past  week  notwithstanding  the  receipts  were  light 
Ihe  strong  bear  pressure  heretofore  reported  was  not 
only  relaxed,  but  appeared  to  have  gained  in 
strength.  Advices  received  from  up  north,  from  the 
Hast  and  also  from  England  indicate  that  there 
will  be  a  good  demand  for  shipment  which  will  re- 
lieve our  maruet  of  a  large  part  of  the  surplus. 

Notwithstanding  heavy  receipts,  oats  hold  to 
strong  prices  uuder  a  continued  good  demand  and 
small  available  supplies  of  old  to  draw  from  The 
consumption  is  large. 

Large,  yellow  corn  is  lower  under  free  offerings 
and  a  Ught  demand.     Small,  yellow  corn  and  white 
corn  are  steady. 
Rye  is  dull  and  heavy  at  the  decline. 
Crop  prospects  in  the  State  have  improved  with 
cool  weather.     It  is  now  claimed  that  all  kinds  of 
grain  will  average  larger  and  heavier  than  was  here 
tolore  claimed.     Harvest  work  has  been  kept  back. 
Ihe  only  fear  now  entertained  is  that  the  cool 
weather  will  be  succeeded  by  hot  north  winds 
Dairy  Produce. 
The  receipts  of  butter,  cheese  and  eggs  at  San  Fran 
Cisco  in  May  were  as  follows: 
Sources.         Butter,  lbs.   Cheess.  lbs    Eggs,  dez, 

2u6  350 


where  buyers  are  accommodated  at  from  5  to  15  cts 
Kfaint",^'  ""^f  than  ruie  here.  There  Is  loud  coml 
plaint  of  local  freight  rates  being  exoetMilve  We 
were  in  a  commission  house  on  last  Monday  when  a 
grower  was  a)mplaluing  of  the  freight  being  40  cts 
^iv^lS°""  h"'  V"^}^^  P"^""  received  lor  potato^ 
?^}L^^^^^'^'^  cts.  per  cental  The  shipping 

point  was  near  by.  ■■"■i'»'»uk 

Feedstuff. 

f.Z^^J^"^^^  feed  has  ruled  strong,  at 

full  figures  lor  bran  and  middlings,  weak  for  roUMi 
and  ground  barley,  and  barely  steady  for  f^d  meal 

New  hay  18  coming  in  quite  freely,  and? 
strong  se  Hug,  prices  has  shaded  off  clorfng  th« 
week  weak  Old  hay  has  come  in  fairly  frpely-  Vces 
have  h«M  h»,.i,  .,.oM„  concession],"^ 
Lower  prices  are  looked 

Wool. 

Receipts  have  been  large,  with  both  Oregon  and 
Washington  large  contributors.  All  deslr^le  cllos 
have  been  quickly  t^ken  up  by  buyers  with  at  tl^e» 
f„i?^^^*^,''*°°S,P*''^-  Scourers  continue  to  run  to 
lull  capacity.  Many  growers  are  having  their  cllw 
f„'^^'i>?:"*l'*^"""'«<l'  ^'^i"  results  are  said  to  fol 
iTt-^u^"  ^frn  markets  are  reported  fairly  active 

'heCSTmer""'""''"'''^^^^^''^'^-   '^"''^ »^ 

Live  Stocl<. 
V,  1,    ."""kpt  is  weak,  with   some   shading  in 
f«fr&  T^l^l?        offerings.   Mutton  sheep  are 
fairly  steady;  better  pr  ces  are  expected  In  the  near 
future.   Hogs  are  steady,  as  are  calves. 

Miscellaneous, 
weakened  for  hens,  roosters  and  small 
chickens,  but  strengthened  for  turkeys.   Recelnts  of 

s^k^^s^ci^^^  - 
cr?;.P'o"d'S's'?arci'®'""'«- 

^^eans  are  in  Uberal  supply,  but  prices  do  not  shade 

Honey  is  scarce,  but  the  demand  is  light 
Hams  and  bacon  are  higher  " 
The  poultry  market  to-day  was  steadier  and  slightly 
higher  tor  choice  we  1  conditioned  hens,  sales  going 
as  high  as  «9  for  selected.   Young  ch  ckeM  werf 
weak  and  in  oversupply.  v,un,jteua  were 

Vrom  reUabie  advices  up  to  June  15,  the  foUowing  sum- 
mary tonnage  movement  is  compiled: 


^On  the 

San  Francisco 

1892, 

.  .266,129 

San  Diego  

San  Pedro  

...  8.383 

Oregon   

...  35.152 

Totals  

1891. 
34i,323 
23,160 
14,624 
28  476 
23,506 

434,089 


'-In  port-, 
.  I842.  1891. 


•tlol.774 
1,152 

19.822 


Butter,  lbs, 

California  1,631,200 

Oregon   10  400 

Eastern   71,500 


Cheese,  lbs. 
580,500 
3,200 
132,-200 


150 
329,670 


Totals  1,713,100 

January   502,200 

February   62'2,550 

Marcn  1,188.700 

April  1,793,050 


715.900 
476,900 
313,500 
574,200 
802,900 


536,170 
4aO,'M5 

2ow,,65 
358,7o6 
590,068 


Five  months  5,819,600       2,883,400  2,166,104 

During  the  first  five  months  of  1891  the  receipts 
were  5,329,300  lbs  butter,  2,832,000  lbs  cheese  and  1 
856,692  doz  eggs. 

Butter  advanced,  the  past  week,  for  choice  to  gilt 
edged  dairy  and  creamery,  but,  for  other  grades,  the 
market  held  barely  steady,  with  liberal  supplies  to 
draw  from.  At  the  advance  for  gilt  edged,  packing 
fell  off,  and  the  demand  from  dealers  has  also  fallen 
off.  the  trade  running  largely  to  cheaper  grades.  Re 
ceipts  are  enlarging,  with  supplies  coming  in  from 
all  quarters. 

Cheese  has  ruled  weak,  with  prices  barely  sus- 
tained. Receipts  and  supplies  are  large.  At  the 
lower  prices,  the  demand  is  said  to  be  fairly  large 

Eggs  advanced,  the  past  week.  Supplies  are  well 
cleaned  up,  and  the  demand  has  now  to  rely  on  daily 
receipts,  which,  at  this  time  of  the  year,  owing  to 
hens  molting,  are  small.  The  better  prices  wiU  prob- 
ably Induce  freer  shipments  to  us  from  the  Central 
States. 

Fruit. 

The  market  for  all  kinds  of  fruit,  except  straw 
berries,  sold  lower  the  past  week.  The  heaviest 
break  was  in  peaches  and  aprlcota  The  quality  of 
the  former  is  poor,  whUe  apricots  were  too  high  for 
free  use.  At  the  lower  prices,  canners  are  in  the 
market  for  currants  and  cherries.  They  are  also 
taking  apricots  when  they  are  of  good  size  and  suffi- 
ciently cheap  to  admit  of  handling.  Canneis  this 
season  discriminate  more  closely  than  ever  before. 
The  market  is  said  to  be  well  stocked  with  poor  to 
fairly  good  canned  fruits,  but  about  bare  of  the 
better  grades.  The  scarcity  of  choice  grades  of 
canned  fruits  necessitates  canners  buying  the  best 
fruits,  and  for  which  they  pay  good  prices.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  prices  named:  Cherries,  black,  4@4^ 
cts.;  white,  5@7;  Royal  Anne,  7@9;  apricots, 
peaches,  1>^@2;  plums,  Bartlett  pears,  1>^@2.' 

Dryers  are  paying  cts.  for  French  prunes  in 

the  orchard. 

The  second  crop  strawberries,  it  is  said,  will,  like 
the  first  crop,  be  short.  Canners  are  contracting  for 
raspberries  and  blackberries,  but  we  are  not  advised 
what  they  pay. 

Apples  from  Australia  are  in  the  market  at  $2  per 
per  small  box.  California  apples  and  pears  are  still 
too  green  for  free  consumption. 

Choice  grades  of  apricots,  prunes  and  raisins  are 
scarce  and  higher.  The  poorer  grades  of  all  kinds  of 
fruits  are  about  cleaned  up. 

Cool  weather  is  against  the  consumption  of  limes 
and  lemons.  Oranges  continue  a  drug.  Forctd 
sales  this  week  were  made  at  50  cts.  per  box,  as  is 
They  had  been  held  for  better  prices  until  rotting  set 
in.  There  are  no  choice  oranges  in  the  market. 
ilThe  fruit  market  to-day  did  not  show  any  change 
except  in  currants  which  were  about  82  a  chest  hign- 
er.  strawberries  were  lower  as  weie  blackberries 
and  raspljerries. 

Siles  of  oranges  "  as  is  "  were  made  the  past  week 
as  low  as  30  cents  per  box. 

Veeretabies. 
In  garden  stuff  there  is  a  fairly  active  demand, 
considering  the  high  prices.  Cool  weather,  while  in 
favor  of  growing  vegetables,  is  against  free  receipts. 
I'eas  are  old  and  hard  to  sell.  Beans  are  scarce  and 
very  high,   other  vegetables  have  shaded  off. 

Onions  are  in  oversupply,  with  the  market  still  in 
buyers'  favor. 

Potatoes  have  held  to  steady  prices,  owing  to  re- 
ceipts and  demand  being  about  equal.  Overland 
shipments  continue  to  bo  made  from  Los  Angeles, 


51,878 

I16.637 
  J  

178,932  76.132 

♦Engaged  for  wheat,  1892,  21,687-  189L  23  9Sfi  . 
crop  loading,  1892, 16,879;  18jl,  17.715,  ' 

"Tne  statistics  of  produce  exports  from  this  port  from 
July  Ut  to  June  7th,  compHed  fmm  t.h=  i,^f° 
sources  aggregata  as  follows: 

1893-91, 
13,519,257 
1.126  952 
307.165 


nru    L  ^,  1891-92. 

Wheat,  ctls  12,729,955 

Flour,  bbls   1.031,957 

Barley,  ctls   1,109  1/4 


General  Produce. 


Extra  choice  In  good  packages  fetch  an  advsnoe  on  ton 
qootatlous,  while  very  poor  Kradea  sell  less  than  the  lowc 
qnoiatious.  Wednksdav,  June  15, 1882. 

BEANS  AND  PEAS.      I  HOPts 

Bayo,  ctl   2  00  @  2  15  !  1891  Choice  to  Ex  '  S5  &  - 

Butter   2  50  @  3  05  irairto  Good...     22®  _ 


FLOUR. 


2  20  @  2  70 

2  00  i  2  10  l«*tra.0ityMUl8  4  65  @  4  75 
2  ao  ®  2  55  iPoOountryMills  4  50  @  4  75 

1  9^  M  2  ^1         .  NTJTS-JOBBINO. 

FldPe«,WkeyeL'u'|3i  ^„»^,°„'?^0«Llb      4®  - 

9pu^;  !^;::::;::4iSi  5  5o  ^ond8,_sft8hL  io@ 

BUTTER. 
Cai.  Poor  to  taii.lb  15 


Pea   

Bed  

Pink  

Small  White 

Large  White, 
Lima  


Do  good  to  choice  17  @  — 

Do  Giltedged...    —  (g  21 

Do  Creamery  rolls  —  @  20 

Do  doGUtedga..     —  ffl  22 

Eastern.  —  @  — 

CHEESE. 

Oal.  choice  mild      7i@  — 

Do  fair  to  good      6i  S  — 

Do  glit  edged..     —  (g  8J 

Young  America    —  @  10 
EGGS. 

Oal.  ranch,  doz.     20  @  — 

Dodo  selected..     —  @  26 

Do  store               18  a  — 

Eastern                18  @  31 

Bran,  ton  17  SO  @18  50 

Peedmeal  26  50  @29  00 

Gr'd  Barley....  21  50  @23  00 


Do  paper  shell.. 

Almonds,  sft  Bhi.  „ 

Paper  shell   12  (a 

_  Hard  SheU.   6  @ 

_  grazil,   

„,  iPecana  small...  11  @ 

oi  Do  large   I4i@ 

I  Peanuts   ija 

^  !  Filberts   iojI 

[Hickory   7  a 

(Chestonte   114® 


71 


13 
16 
S 

12i 
8 
16 


ONIONB. 

iNew  Reds   30  @  35 

do  Silverskin.     60®  75 
POTATOES. 
lEarly  Rose,  ctl.     50  @  75 
[Do  do  In  boxes.     60  («  1  25 

I  Peerless   60  @  70 

Garnet  Chilies..     50  ®  65 
'  POULTRY. 
Hens,  doz  7  00 


Middlings . .'.'.'.'.20  00  ^21  50  [Roosters.old....  6  50 


|12  00 


Oil  Cake  Meal..  @25  00 

Manhattan  Food  ^  cwt.  7  SO 
HAY. 

Wheat,  per  ton. 11  00  @  — 

Do  choice   @14  00 

Wheat  and  OatslO  00  Sl2  00 

WUd  Oats  10  00  @  

Cultivated  do.. 10  00 

Barley  lo  00 

AUalfa   8  00 

Olover   

New  Hay   7 

Straw  bale   45 

GRAIN.  ETO 
Barley,  feed,  otl.     SO  &  — 

Do  Choice   95  @  — 

Do  Brewing  ....  1  02*®  — 
Do  do  Choice...  1  07i&  — 
Do  doGUtedge..  1  10  @  — 
Do  Chevalier....  1  05  @  1  40 


I  8  001 
I  7  50 
U  00 
3  50 


7  00 
1  SO 
1  75 
20 
13 


11 


Dodo  Giltedge..  1  45  O  1  50 

Buckwheat   —  @  — 

Com,  White....  1  35  ®  

Yellow,  large...  1  30  S  

Do  small   1  35  @  

OatB,  milling.. . .  1  50  @  — 
Feed,  Ohoioe....  1  47J1  — 

Do  good  1  411®  — 

Do  fair   135®  — 

Surprise   1  S5  @  — 

Black  Oal   —  &  — 

Do  Oregon          1  32  J@  — 

Gray  1  32j(S 

Kye   1  20  ®  — 

Wheat,  milling. 
GUt  edged....  1  474®  — 

Da  Choice   1  45  @  — 

Da  fair  to  good..  1  411®  — 
shipping,  oho'oe  1  40  @  — 

Do  good  1  3813  — 

Do  fair   1  36f9  — 

Common  1  33]®  — 

Sonora  1  33i^  1  40 


Do  young  9  00 

Brolieis,  smaU. .  2  00 

Do  large  4  CO  ®  5  50 

Frycn   6  00  ©  7  00 

Ducks  fi  00  @ 

Oeeae.  pair          I  25  ® 

GosUnsB   1  25  @ 

Turkeys,  Oobrr.     18  ® 
Turkeys,  Hens..     15  ® 
10  00  i^^hattan  Egg 

_|   Food  S  cwt...  11  50  @ 
10  i  PROVISIONS. 
'    60  CaI.Baoon,he'Ty,a>  10  & 
Medium   II  @ 

—  Light   12ia 

—  Lard   9  @ 

—  OaL  SmYdBeef  llj® 

—  Ham8,Calsalt'd     11  @ 
do  Eastern...     14  ® 

SEEDS. 

Alfalfa   9  ® 

Olover,  Red....     14  ® 

White   20  " 

Flaxseed  2  00 

Hemp   341 

Mustard,  yellow     3i<  _ 
do  Brown....      3  9 
WOOL. 
Sprino,  1892. 
Hnmb't  AHen'ohio  17  ® 
Sac'to  valley....     16  ' 
S  Joaquin  vallef  11 
Oala'vkF^H. 
Oregon  Eaatein. 

do  valley  

So'n  Coast,  de(.. 
Nevada  (State). 


HONEY.— 1892  Ceop. 


WhiteComb,2-lb 
:  dodol-tbfrkme 

White  extract'd 
lAmbcr  do 
1  Beeswax,  lb.... 


Live  Stock. 


8t»U  fed.  H<S  - 

Grass  fed,  extra  Si®  — 

First  qusilitv  S  ®  — 

Second  quality  4i®  — 

Third  quality  4  @  — 

Bulls  and  thin  Cows... 2  a  — 
VEAL. 

Range,  heavy  6 

Do  Ught    7 

Dairy  


MUTTON. 

Wethers   7  a_ 

Ewes   ^a— 

Do  Spring   8  @— 

HOGS. 

Light,  9  lb.  cents  5  @  — 

He«vy   4{«  — 

Feeders  St  — 

Stock  Hon.   4®  - 


Continued  on  next  pa^e. 
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JuNB  18  1892 


Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

Ofaoloe  selected.  In  good  paotage*.  fetch  an  adTftnoe  on  the 
QOotatlonB,  while  yen  poor  grades  sell  leas  than  the  lower 
quoUUons.  Wednksdat,  June  15,  1892. 


Limes,  Mei  ....  4  00  @  4  BO 

Do  oal   ~  ® 

Lemons,  box....  1  50  @  5  50 

Do  aidly   6  00  @  6  50 

Oraoges,  Seed- 
lings 

Redlands         2  00  @  2  50 

Riverade         1  50  @  2  00 

Los  Angeles..  1  25  O  1  V5 
Do  Navels— 

Kedl  nds   -  @  4  CO 

Los  Angeles..     —  @  2  50 

Riverside   -  @  3  00 

Duane   —  @  3  00 

Oranges  frosted  and  pnor 
■eU  at  a  decUne  of  Sl@$l  5b 
per  box  on  the  above  quota- 
tions. 

Strawberries,  per  chest- 
Lou  gworth...  10  00  @12  00 
SharplesB  ....  6  00  @  7  00 
Gooseberries,  lbs      3  @  05 
Oregunlmp..      6@  7 
do  English...      7  @  8 
Raspberries,  ch.  7  00  ^10  00 
C?urrantB  chest   5  60  @  7  00 
Peaches,  box...     50®  73 
Oberry  Pluni,dr    45  @  55 


Figs,  Arizon»,lb 
Ap'icots, 

Royal,  pr  box 
Cherries,  box 

Black  

Royal  Ann. . . . 

White  

Beets,  sk  

Carrots,  sk  

iJkra,  dry,  lb.,.. 
Parsnips,  ctl. , , . 
Peppers,  dry,  lb 

Do  green  

ruruips,  ctl  

Cabbage,  100  0>s 

Garlic,  S)  

Squash,  Sum,  bx 
Tomatoes,  box.  1 
Asparagus,  box  1 
Peas,  green,  sk. 
Rhubarb,  box., 
string  Beans.. 

Do  do  wax  

Do  Refugee  

Oucumbers,  doz 
Mushrooms  .... 
Egg  Plant,  lb. .. 
Green  Corn,  sk.  1 


15 


50  @  76 

40  @  60 
70  @  90 
35  @  60 

-  ®  1  00 
50  @  - 
15  (3  - 

-  @  1  25 
10  @ 
10  @ 
60  @  - 
45  @  - 

2  @  4 
50  ffl  1  25 
00  @  1  50 
00  @  2  00 
50  @  1  00 
60  @  1  33 

5  ««  6 

5  @  6 

6  (9  7 
20  (ft  50 
10  &  30 
17J@  20 
00  (<<  1  60 


Dried  fruits. 

The  quotations  given  oeiow  are  for  average  prices  paid. 
Something  very  fancy  fetches  an  advance  on  the  highest  quo- 
tations while  poor  sells  slightly  below  the  lowest  quotations. 
Prices,  unless  otherwise  speolfl  d,  are  for  fruit  in  sacks;  add 
for  50-Ib.  boxes  io  per  lb.,  aad  for  25-Ib  boxes,  lo  to  lo  per  lb. 


APPLES. 
BuD-dried,  i's,  com'on  2J@  3} 

Do  do  prime   3}®  4 

Do  do  choice   4  <S 

Do 'Sliced,  common. . .  3$^  4 

Do  do  prime   4  @  4J 

Do  do  choice   4J@  6J 

Ifivap.  bleached,  rin2. 

60-0)  boxes  7  @  8 

APRICOTS. 
Sun-dried,  unbl.  com.  2t@  4 

Do  do  prime   5  (S  5J 

Do  do  choice   6  @  6i 

Do  bleached,  prime...  7  «— 

Do  do  choice   7i@— 

Dodo  fancy   8ja  9J 

ifivap.  choice.  In  boxes.  9i@10 

Do  fancy,  do  10  (glOi 

FIGS. 

Sun-dried,  black  4  @  5 

Do  white  5@6 

Do  do  washed  —  O  - 

Do  do  fancy  —  @— 

Do  do  pressed   7  @  8 

Smyrna  boxes  10  ^11 

Do  sacks  —  @— 

GRAPES. 
Sun-dried,  stemless. ..  3  @  4 

Do  unstemmuil   li@  2J 

NECTARINES. 

Red.  lun-dried   3i@  5 

Do  Erap.,  In  boxes...  5  (8  6 

White,  sun-dried          4  (g  6 

Do  evaporated .      ...  6  @  7 

PEACHES. 
Sun-dried,  unpeeled, 
common. bleached. .  4  @ — 

Do  do  prime,  do  5J@— 

Do  do  choice,  do  6i@— 

Do  do  fancy   7i@— 

Evap.onpeTd, choice.  7i@— 


Do  do  fancy   8i@— 

8un-dr,  pl'd,  prime,bl.ll  @— 

Do  do  choice  12  @— 

Do  do  fancy  13  @— 

Evap,peeled,  In  boxes, 

choice  15  @— 

Do  do  fanov   16  @— 

PEARS. 
Sun-dried,  quarters. . .  3  (3  4i 

Do  sliced  4  @  6 

Evap,  sliced,  in  boxes.  6  (3  8 

Do  ring  do  lUj®- 

PLUMS. 

Pitted,  sun-dried  5  @— 

Do  evap.boxes.DhoIce. —  @— 

Do  do  do  t%ncy  —  @— 

Unpitted  2}  3  3 

PRUNES. 
Oal.  French,  ungraded  5i@— 
Do  graded,  60  to  100. .  6  @- 

Do  do  40  to  60  H  ^— 

Fancy  sell  for  more  money. 

RAISINS, 
[i  o  n  d  o  n  Layers, 

choice  ^  bi  $1  50@  - 

Do  fancy,  do   1  75^  — 

uayers,  ^ht   80(31  00 

Loose  Muscatels, 
common,  ^bx..     60@  — 

Do  choice,  do          1  20@  - 

Do  fancy,  do   1  50®  - 

(Justom  ed  Mueca- 

teld,insackA.%llb  4@  5 
Stemmed  dodo....      5®  5J 

^eedlesp  do  do   6@ 

Dodo*20-lbbx...  1  15@ 
■lultanas,  unbl,  bxs  1  15@1  40 
Do  bleached. in  bxs  1  30(31  60 
Halves,  quarteis  and  eighths 
25,  50  and  75  cents  higher  re- 
spectively than  whole  boxes 


Grain  and  Wool  Bags. 


Calcutta,  spot  . 
Wool  Bags  


7  @ 


SECOND  EDITION. 


REVISED  AND  ENLARGED 


liAUFORNIA  JRUITS 


HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 

A  MANUAL  OF  METHODS  WHICH  HAVE  YIELDED 
GREATEST  SUCCESS;  WITH  LISTS  OF  VARIETIES 
BEST  ADAPTED  TO  THE  DIFFERENT 
DISTRICTS  OF  THE  STATE. 

PRACTICAL,  EXPLICIT,  COMPREHENSIVE 

Embodying  the  Experience  and  Methods  of  Hundreds 
of  Succeesful  Growers,  and  Constituting  »  Trust- 
worthy Guide  by  which  the  Inexperienced 
may  Successfully  Produce  the  Fruits 
for  w.  ich  CaUfornia  is  Famous. 

BY  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M. 

Aseoc.  Prof.  Agriculture,  Horticulture  and  Entomoloey 
University  of  California;  Horticultural  Editor  Pacikio 
KORAL  PRK8S,  San  Francisco;  Secretary  California 
State  Horticultural  Society;  President  Call- 
fomia  State  Floral  Society;  President 
San  Francisco  Microscopical  Society. 


Large  Octavo-599  Pages,  Fnliy  lllnstralefl. 

PRICE   $3.  POSTPAID. 

PUBLI8HID  BT 

THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO 

Publishers  Pacific  Rural  Pee8«, 
no  Uarket  Street,  Elevator  12  Front  Street, 

SAN  FRANOiaOO,  OAL. 


yiicatiopal. 


Bowens  Academy, 

Colvcrglty  Ave.,  Berkeley. 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL 

FOB  BOYS  AND  YOONG  MEN. 
Special  university  preparation,  dependlugf  not  on  time, 
but  on  progress  in  studies. 
T.  S.  BOWENS.  M.  A.,  Head  Haster. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 
728  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  PRAN0I80O,  OAL. 
Open  All  Year. 
A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  President. 
Assaying  of  Ores,  $3S;  Bullion  and  Chlorinatlon  AsMy, 
$26;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.    Full  course  of  assaying,  160. 
ESTABLISHED  18«4  tS"  Send  for  circular. 


Treatise  on  the  Horse  and  His  Diseases 

By  B.  J.  KiHDiLb,  M.  D. 

86  Floe  Engravings  showing 
the  positions  and  actions  of  nick 
horses  Gives  the  cause,  symp 
toms  and  best  treatment  of  dis- 
eases. Has  a  table  giving  tlie 
doses,  eOects  and  antidotes  of 
all  the  principal  n'cdlclnesused 
for  the  horse,  and  a  few  pagea 
on  the  action  and  uses  of  med> 
dicines.  Ilulos  for  tolling  the 
ago  of  a  horse,  with  a  fine  i.n- 

  graving  showing  the 'vppearanoa 

ot  the  teeth  at  each  year.  It  Is  printed  or  .  fine  paper 
•od  has  nearly  100  pagoi,  74x6  Inches.  Price,  only  2ft 
oenta,  or  five  for  |1,  on  rnwipl  of  which  wn  will  sencj 
by  null  to  any  addraM  DEWKY  PUBLI8HIN0  CO.,  HO 
HMtUX  StrMt,  iM  moolMO. 


HEALDS 


BUSINESS  0OL.LEQE, 

24  POST  ST.,  S.  F. 

FOR  SEVENTY  -  FIVE  DOUARS  THIS 
College  instructs  in  Shorthand,  lype  Writing,  Book. 
iteeplng,  Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  »il  the 
Ekiglish  branches,  and  everything  pertaining  to  business 
for  six  full  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers,  and  give 
Individual  instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  school  has 
its  graduates  in  every  part  ol  the  State. 
Sbnd  for  Circular. 

E.  P.  HEALD,  PreoideDt. 

C.  S.  HALEY,  Secretary. 


S.  p.  TIIYLOR  PAPER  CO. 

Paper  Mannfaclnrers  and  Dealers. 

FRUIT  PAPER! 

Lining  Paper  of  every  description  for  Dried 
Fruit  Boxes. 

RAISIN   VFRAPS   AND  SWEAT  PAPERS, 

Manilla  and  Straw  Paper  in  Rolls  and  Sheets. 
Manufacturers  of  "Eagle"  Paper  Bags. 

416  day  Stroet.  .S»n  Kranelfwio. 


A^0^ 

TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  OO.. 

SAN  KRANOfSOO. 

J.  F.  HouoHTON,  President,  J.  L.  N.  Shkpakd,  Vice-Prea. 
Ohas.  R.  Story,  Sec'y,  R.  H.  Maoill,  Gen.  Ag't. 

Bome  Mntnal  iDsarance  Compan}, 

H.  E.  Cor.  Calirorala  and  SaBBome  Sts., 
InookpobAted  a.  D.  1S64.  Saa  Fraaclaee. 

Losses  Paid  Sines  Organization  $3,175,759  31 

Assete,  January  1,  1891   867,S1S  19 

Oapital  Paid  On  in  Gold   300,000  00 

VFT  BTTBPLrrs  t,T(,r  ovBrvthlne   1178  901  ir 

F.  BULUARD,  Woodland, Cal.,  Importer  and  breeder 
of  Spanish  Merino  She°p.  Premium  Band  of  the  State. 
Choice  Bucks  and  twes  for  Sale. 


 THE  

BECK  FRUIT  EVAPORATOR 

This  unequaled  apparatus  is  constructed  on  a  new  and 
novel  principle,  by  which  its  capacity  for  rapid  and  uni- 
form evaporation  of  fruit  Is  attained  to  a  degree  that  is 
wonderful.  It  creates  a  rapid  and  continuous  current  of 
hot  air  and  distributes  it  equally  and  uniformly  over 
every  portion  of  the  Iroit  surface,  carries  off  every  par- 
ticle of  moisture  as  fast  as  extracted  and  leaves  the  fruit 
bright  and  clear  and  of  excellent  flavor. 

Send  for  circulars.  Address 

T.  &  W.  A.  BECK, 

WateonvUIe. 


The  Best  Article  is  the  Cheapest. 

BUIHACH 


IS  THE 


Best,  Purest  and  Most  Effective 
Insect  Powder  on  the  Market. 


BY  ITS  INTELLIGENT  USE 
hotels,  restaurant?,  saloons, 
stores  and  offices  may  be  kept  free 
from  all  troublesome  iosecls.  It  is 
DOW  regarded  as  a  necessity  in  most 
of  the  principal  hotels  In  the  United 
States,  and  wherever  it  has  been  in- 
troduced it  has  givpD  complete  sat- 
isfaction. Owing  to  an  increased 
production  of  Pyrethrum  flowers, 
from  which  this  valuable  article  is 
made,  anii  theii  Improved  facilities 
for  reoucing  them  to  powder,  tne  mana'acturete  have 
this  season  made  a  material  reduction  in  their  prices. 
Send  your  orders  to  the 


INSrCTEXTERMINATDIi 


Bubh  Froiucis^  and  Manufa'ium^  Co. 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 


JOHN  F.  BYXBEE, 

Commission  Dealer  in 


Shingles,  Posts, 
Pickets  and  Piling. 

•Manufacturer  &  Pacific  Coast  Agent 
ofthePopu'ar 

BYRKtT-HALL 

Sheathing  Lath, 

(fatbnted), 
A  valuable  invention  but  recently 
used  ou  this  toast.   Send  for  Sam 
pies,  Circulars,  Price  Lists,  Etc 

42  Market  Street, 
ROOM  2,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


r-n-Aixrois  smith  eso  oo.. 


HANVFACTDKIDIS  OF 


^QH.  TOXTtrixr  xKT^'m-Jc^  -cvomsie*. 
Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes 

NO.  ISO  BEALE  STaBBT,  SAN  FRANOISCO,  CAL. 
Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  supplied  for 
making  Pipe.     Estitcates  given  when  required.     Are  prepared  fjr  coating  oil 
sizes  of  Pipes  with  a  compoHltion  of  Coal  Tar  and  Aap'naltum. 


DAISY  WAGON 

Write  OS  for  prices  and  full  partlcularB.  Address 
TRUMAN,  BOOKKR  «  CO., 

SAN  FRANCISCO.... and  FRESNO 


HAY 

LPAOER 


Is  a  marvel.   Saves  Time— Labor— Hay. 
An  economical  remedy  for  scarce  help. 
Will  Load  a  Ton  of  Hay  in  5  minutes. 
Gathers  tlie  Hay  clean.  Loads  loose  Grain. 
Loads  Green  Clover  for  Silo  use. 
Strong,  Light,  Easily  Hitched  to  Wagon. 

— Over  14,000  in  use  

Send  for  circular  "  What  Farmers  Say." 
KEYSTONE  MFG.  CO,  sterling,jn. 

Branches:  j 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  >  i 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Council  Bluffs,  la.j 
Columbus,  O. 


BROWNE'S 


-PATENT- 


SQUIRREL 
EXTERMINATOR. 


This  is  an  apparatus  for  burning 
straw  and  sulphur,  and  also  forces 
the  fumes  down  their  holes,  which 
never  fails  to  kill.  I  will  give  $100 
to  cose  the  exterminator  does  not  kill 
(if  properly  appliedl  every  ground 
squirrel  that  its  deathly  fumes 
comes  in  contact  with.  Thousand! 
are  in  use.  Price  $8.00.  Send  foi 
circulars  to 

F.  E.  BROWNE, 

814       816  So.  SpriDB  St., 
Loa  Ansales.  OaL 


H.  EVANS  &  OO. 

(SucoessoTS  to  THOMSON  ft  EVANS), 

110  and  lis  B«al«  Street,  8.  W, 

MACHINE  WORKS. 
Steam  Pumps,  Steam  Engines 

and  oil  kinds  of  HACHINERT. 


mm 

PLOWS 

MiiR&tiAMIIlNsAcio. 


r>  I    ir^"T~l    I  r\  r"    PH  ESandan  R  ctjl 

r^l  I    I    lill         CiiRiiD,ln  fromSOto 

I  I  \J  I  I  Vi^  I  I  '  I  60  days,  WITBOOt 
'  orRRATtON  OB  siTia- 
TION  FROM  B0B1NB8S.  AUo  ALIj  NERVOUS.  SKI N,  BbUOD 
PRIVATE  AND  CHRONIC  DISEASES  OF  HOTH  SEXES. 
SiRicTURK  AKD  Urinart  Trocblks  CURED  No  charge 
unless  cure  is  effected  Consul'atien  free.  Call  or 
address  (or  pompUet,  DRS.  PORTEKFIELD  *  L08XT, 
888  lUrket  Street,  iM  Franelioo,  0*1, 


JuNi  18  1892 


f  AClFie  F^URAId  f  ress 


58S 


ROOT'S  STEEL  OR  IRON  SPIRAL  RIVETED  WATER  PIPE. 


3  TO  24  INCHES 
DIAMETER. 


2  TO  25  FEET 
LENGTHS. 


OONNEOTIONS 


-AMD- 


FITTINGS 

TO  SUIT  SERVICE 
REaUIELED. 


Unrivalled  for  WATER  WORKS,  HYDRAULIC  MINING,  IRRIGATION,  Etc.,  as  has  been  Proved  by  Fourteen  Years  Practical  Experience. 


rMtor;:   Oreanpoint,  L.  I. 
Vew  Tork  Office:   18  CUif  Street. 


Pacific  Coast  OflQce,  23  Davis  Street,  San  Francisco. 

THE  GEO.   P.  EBBRHARD  COMPANY.  ManagerB. 


N&PA  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

 AN  EXCEPriONALLY  FINE  

GENERAL   NURSERY  STOCK 

 FOR  

SEASON  1892-3. 

Wairanted  free  from  all  disease,  true  to  name,  and 
home  grown. 

Nurseries  at  Napa,  near  R.  R.  Depot  Residence  o( 
proprietor  at  Sausal  Froit  Farm,  H  miles  north  of  Napa. 

 ADDRESS  

LEONARD  COATES.   Napa,  Gal. 


The  Earliest  Yellow  Freestone  Known. 
CURL  LEAF  PROOF. 

TWO  WEEKS  EARLIER  THAN  FOSTER 
OR  EARLY  CSAWFORD. 

The  Best  Peach  Enow  a  for  Early  Sliip- 
ment  East. 

Reasonable  prices  to  dealers  and  canvassers.  For 
particulars  apply  to 

W.  W.SMITH,  VacaTille, 
A.  T.  FOSTER,  Dixon, 
Or,  I.  H.  THOMAS  &  SON,  Visalla. 


HATE  YOU  OUR 

CATALOGUE  ? 

We  have  the  Largest  Col- 
lection of 

Fruits,  Palms, 
Ferns,  Economic 
Plants  and 

RAKE  NEW  PLANTS, 

Prom  the  F'HJR  COBl<ET<S  of  the  Karth,  grown  for 
sale  in  the  U.  S.  No  nursery  like  ours.  Snpply  Cas- 
tomers  all  OTer  the  Whnle  World,  bj  MAII,, 
EXPRESS  nr  FBKIOHT. 

REASONER  BROS., 

EsUblished  1883.  ON  ECO,  FLORIDA. 

Protect  Yonr  Trees  from  Sunburn,  Borers, 
Babbits,  Etc.,  by  Using 

THE  PACIFIC  TREE 
PROTECTOR 

(Patent  applied  for) 
AT  A  CO-T  OK  FHOM  1  CT. 
TO  »  CT8.  PER  TREE. 

It  is  the  only  Perfect  Tree  Protector, 
and  Is  being  used  by  many  of  the 
Largest  Orowers  in  the  United  <^tates. 
Waterproof,  adjustable  and  conveuient. 
8«Tei  time  and  trouble  and  expense.  / 

Write  for  samples  of  above;  also  for 
Mmplea  and  catalogue 

FAY'S  PATENT  MANILLO 
LEATHER  ROOFING, 

OKILINO,  8IDIN0.  SHEATHING  AND  CARPETINO. 
Eaay  to  apply— juit  the  thing  for  Houses,  Barns,  Ice 
Houses  and  Outbuildings — Durable  and  Cheap. 

PACIFIC  ROLL  PAPER  CO., 

PACIFIC  COAST  AGENTS, 
SO  an«l  8S  First  street,  San  Franclftoo,  Cal. 


.A-TTEJlNTTIOlNr  ! 

FOR  FALL  DF.LIVBRY  —  FRENCH  PRUNE  ON 
Myroholao  or  Peach,  100,  3-6  ft.,  (20;  C-7  ft.,  t26. 
Bartlett  Pear  on  Pear,  3-7  ft.,  ilO.  This  stock  is  grown 
on  finest  soil.  Is  war-anted  A  kHOI.CJTKI^T  FriKK 
fromlosectoof  any  klDd.  ORI>KR  NOW  to  secure 
beit  stock.  Liberal  diHcount  on  Urge  lots.  We  Import, 
a«  Q-nal,  Nursery  Stock  from  Europe,  Austra'ia  and 
Jap^n.  Bend  for  c;»tklrigti(!.  Mention  if  In  trad  .  Ad- 
drem  H  M.  H  •  H<4  KK  &  TO.,  Mlnrlf  -nMi  --d 
Folsoni  Htm.,  n»ii  FritaclKco.    Established  IbTS. 


No  story  need  be  told  of  the  Cyclone  or  of  the  number  that  have  been  sold.  They  can  be  seen  working  in 
every  inhabited  part  of  the  Pacific  Slope  whilst  hundreds  are  exported  every  year. 

The  Cyclone  mill  Is  not  an  experiment,  but  acknowledged  by  all  who  have  used  it  to  be  the  most  powerful  and 
durable  mill  on  the  market. 

It  is  simple  In  construction,  has  no  cogs  or  complicated  gearing  to  get  out  of  order.  Has  only  three  principal 
bearings,  heavily  babbited  boxes  and  self  oiling  apartments. 

The  wheel  and  vane  of  the  Cyclone  (which  are  the  most  durable  parts  of  any  solid  wheel  mill)  are  made  strong 
and  of  well  seasoned  wood  finished  with  the  best  lead  and  oil  which  neither  blister  In  the  sun  tior  is  consumed  by  rust 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  to 

Pacific  Manufacturing  Company, 

575  MISSION  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Manufacturers  and  Jobbers  of  Windmills,  Pumps,  Tanks,  TUBULAR 
WELL  TOOLS,  Pipe,  Fittings,  Etc..  Etc. 


Mann's  Green  Bone  Cutter 

FOR  POULTRY  POOD. 

Patented  June  16,  1886;  August  20,  1889.   Canada  Patent,  June  12,  1890. 

WB  WARRANT  this  machine  to  cut  Dry  or  Green  Bones,  meat,  gristle  and 
all,  by  Hand  Power,  without  clog  or  difficulty,  or  MONEY  REFUNDED. 

GRKEN  CUT  BUWE  WILL,  DOUBLE  THE  NUMBER  OF  EGOS, 
will  make  them  26  per  cent  more  fertile,  and  increase  the  vigor  of  the  whole  flock. 
COST  OF  FEEDING  MATERIALLY  LESSENED. 

These  Cutters  are  eniiorjed  by  all  the  leading  California  poultrymen.  Send  for  a 
Catalogue  describing  all  sizes  of  Cutters  and  containing  vaulable  information  in  relation 
to  feeding  green  out  bonea 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO., 

Pacific  OoBst  ARenta.  PBTALUMA,  CAL. 


S.  W.  Comer  Kearny  and  Montgomery  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 

Free  Ooacb  to  and  From  the  Houm.  J.  W.  BBOKBR,  Proprietor. 


KNABE 
HAII^BES 

A.    BancNlT  A  Co. 

303Butter8t.,S.F. 


BubU  <fe  Oerts  l*lanos 

Parlor  Orsrans 
TnntalliiK-atn  Rentals 

PIANOS 


LOWEST  PRICES. 
EASIEST  TERMS. 
LARGEST  STOCK. 
OUleBt  MubIc  Uoufie. 

DBOMKB  BBOB. 
VISOHKB 


PIANOS 

KOHLER  &  OHASE. 
S8  O'VarrcU  St..  8-  F. 


TUiat   (;UAII>1.KTK    KIT    OF  TOUIjS 

Bend  for  No.  16  Illustrated  Catalogae. 

mm,  HOOKER  i  CO.,  Sai  Fraicisco. 


SMALL  STEAM  ENGINES. 


Two-  Horse  Power  Engine 

WITH  STEEL  BOILER. 

Cheap  !  fieUable  !  Safa  ! 

Automatic  Boiler  Feed,  Auto- 
malic  Fop  Safety  Vahe,  Steel 
Boiler.  Cost  of  running  guaran- 
teed not  to  excf  ed  five  cents  per 
horse  po'er  per  hour.  Nothing 
equal  to  It  ever  before  offered  for 
the  price . 


We  build  seven  sizes,  from 
two  to  nine  horse  power;  both 
vertical  and  horizontal,  adapt- 
ed to  the  needs  of  machinists, 
printers,  laundrymen,  dairy- 
men or  farmers. 

1  hese  EngTnes  are  suitable 
for  any  purpose  requiring:  cheap 
.and  reliable  power. 
Our  prices  are  ex- 
ceptionally low. 

Send  for  free  illus- 
trated price  list. 


Q.  Q.  WICKSON  &  CO., 

3  &  5  FRONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

346  N.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles.     141  Front  St.,  Portland. 


The  Excelsior  Froit  Tree  Protector 


Manufactured  by 

SONESTELL&CO. 

Wboleeale 
PaDer  Dealers, 

401403  Sansoie  St.. 

San  Fraxoisoo. 
Send  for  Samples. 
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Carriages,  Carts, 


Spring  and  Espress  Wagons. 


LARGE  LINE. 


GOOD  GOODS. 


HEAVY  AND  LIGHT. 


WIDE  AND  NARROW  TRACK 


ALL  GOODS 

 ARE  

ESPECIALLY  GOTTEN  UP 
AND  BUILT  FOR 

 THE  

PAOIFIO  OOAST  TRADE. 


N'o.  X80. 


Call  and  Zzamlne  our  Xilne  of  Samples,  or  Write  us  for   Catalogue  and  Prices. 

DEERE  IMPLEMENT  COMPANY, 


305  &  307  MARKET  ST., 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


IMPORTANT  TO  FRUIT  GROWERS. 


Wire  Work  ^ 

OF  ALL  KINDS.  ^ 

window  Oaarda, 
Wroaght  Iron  Fencing, 
Bank,  Store  &  Office  Railing;, 
Store  asd  Window  Fixtnres. 
Ornamental  Wire  Worb, 
Roof  Cresting  and  Flnlals, 
Sieves,  Riddles  and  Screens, 
Galvanized  DlpplngBaskets, 
And  Frnne  Screens. 


PBUNB  80REBN. 

Is  the  most  rapid  worbingr  machine  for  GRADING  PRUNES,  BOTH  GREEN  AND  DRIED,  that  has  ever  been 
introfiuced.  Wheiever  it  was  u'ed  last  season  it  (tave  perfect  satisfaction,  both  in  the  quantity  of  fruit  srraded 
and  the  way  it  did  the  work.  The  capacity  Is  practically  unlimited,  as  It  will  grade  the  fruit  perfectly  as  fast  as  t 
can  be  fed  to  the  mkchlne. 


PorGradlnB 

OR&NGES.PRUNES, 

OLIVES. 

Walnnts  Jickles.  Etc. 

win  Grade  Green 
or  Dried  Fralt 
Kqaally  Well. 


In  Use  liy  ProiiDei.t 
Frnit  Srowers. 

Pays  for  Itself  Quickly  In 
Saving  Time  and 
Money. 

DIPPING  BASKET. 

I  make  all  sizes  of  this  Grader,  from  the  large  30-inch  cylinder  d"wn  to  a  small  hand  machine  for  the  use  of 
groweis  whose  crops  are  small.  I  furnish  the  Grader  mounted  complete,  or  the  Cylinder  alone,  if,  as  is  often  the 
case,  the  purchaser  prefers  to  mount  it  to  suit  himself. 

Send  for  circulars  and  prices. 


NO  FIRE ! 
NO  ASHES  I 


NO  BOILER ! 
NO  SMOKE! 


No  Engineer! 
No  Danger ! 

PACIFIC  Cas  or  Casoline  Engines.  RECAN  Vapor  Engines. 

LAUNCHES  I   ENGINES  FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  WORK ! 

Over  800  in  Actual  Use  on  this  Coast,  Running  Pumps,  Hoisting  Works, 

IVIachinerv  of  all  Icinds,  and  Boats. 

UNION  GAS  ENGINE  CO., 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


221-223  FIRST  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL, 
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THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  OO 
Office,  220  Market  St. 


From  Wilderness  to  Garden. 

The  greatest  delight  of  the  amateur  horticulturist  and 
the  greatest  encouragement  to  labor  and  investment  on 
the  part  of  the  commercial  orchardist  or  vineyardist  is  the 
rapidity  with  which 
results  can  be  pro- 
duced in  California. 
Nor  is  it  diflScult  to 
explain  this  marked 
advantage  which  this 
State  has  over  most 
other  regions  of  the 
temperate  zone.  When 
growth  starts  in  Feb- 
ruary and  proceeds 
until  November,  or 
even  later,  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  plant 
energy  is  able  to 
accomplish  great  ex- 
tension. The  fact  is, 
that  the  valley  and 
foothill  portions  ot 
California  have  from 
once  and  a  half  to 
twice  the  length  of 

growing  season  which  can  be  relied  upon  in 
other  regions  lying  under  the  same  parallels 
of  latitude,  and  where  moisture  is  adequate  to 
allow  the  plant  to  turn  to  its  own  account  all 
the  degrees  of  temperature  which  are  furnished 
it,  the  growth  and  development  of  the  plant  is 
commensurate  with  the  growing  season  which 
it  enjoys.  Hence  our  wonderfully  rapid  attain- 
ment of  size  in  tree  and  vine;  hence  also  the 
earlier  year  of  bearing  for  trees  which  have 
practically  made  two 
years'  growth  in  one. 
If  distant  readers  in 
other  climes  will  bear 
this  point  in  mind, 
they  will  not  be  so 
startled  with  the  rec- 
ords  of  growth  and 
early  fruiting  which 
are  sent  them  from 
this  State,  nor  will 
they  hesitate  to  be- 
lieve   reports  which 
are  honestly  put  forth. 
As  corollaries  to  this 
proposition    may  be 
mentioned   the  facts 
that  some  deciduous 
trees    become  ever- 
green, that  some  an- 
nuals become  peren- 
nial, that  sometimes 
nurseries  have  to  be 
re-located  to  get  places 


Eosedale  Colony  in  Kern  county  had  erected  his  humble 
habitation.  The  first  view  shows  the  cottage  with  its  vines 
just  putting  forth  leaf  enough  to  show  the  rows;  the  sec- 
ond after  two  or  three  months  of  growth,  and  the  third  or 
lowest  picture  shows  the  vines  nearly  covering  the  ground 


Discriminating  in  Eggs. 

Dealers  in  eggs  state  that  consumers  are  discriminating 
more  in  favor  of  large  eggs.  This  demand  causes  the  re- 
tail trade  to  watch  the  size  more  closely,  for  by  getting 
large  and  attractive  eggs  they  are  assured  of 
quicker  sales,  even  when  an  advance  in  the 
price  is  demanded  over  that  asked  for  the 
smaller.  This  is  reflected  by  the  trade  of 
wholesale  commission  merchants,  for  with  them 
small  eggs  are  hard  to  sell,  even  at  a  decided 
reduction  from  the  price  of  large  and  attrac- 
tive eggs.  Not  only  the  size,  but  the  quality 
also  is  given  more  attention.  Eggs  gathered 
and  marketed  daily  command,  if  of  good,  aver- 
age size,  from  three  to  six  per  cent  more  than 
do  eggs  "  as  is,"  and  which  are  also  of  unequal 
or  varying  sizes.  "  Ranch  eggs  "  do  not  now 
have  the  significance  they  formerly  had,  for 
now  eggs  sell  on  merit  and  not  on  name.  The 
experienced  handler 

   :      can  tel)  at  a  glance,  or 

by    handling,  which 
are  over  two  or  three 
days  old,  and  pays  ac- 
cordingly.   By  refer- 
ence to  our  commer- 
cial department,  the 
range  in  prices  speaks 
more  plainly  than  do 
words  the  exaction  of 
trade  in  conforming 
to  closer  discrimina- 
ting consumers.  The 
eggs  should  be  white, 
for  ihe  bulk  of  the 
Eastern  eggs  sold  in 
our  market  are  dark. 
To  secure  hens  that 
lay  large-sized,  white 
eggs  should  be  the  chief  aim 
of  the  farmer,  and  probably  no 
better  breed  can  be  had  than 
the  Houdan  Black  Spanish.  By 
breeding  a  pen  of  Black  Span- 
ish hens  to  a  Houdan  cock, 
hens  are  secured  which  are  non- 
setters  and  which  are  layers  of 
large,  white  eggs.    Besides,  the 
fowls  have   the    large,  juicy 
breast  of  the  Houdan  and  the 
large  limb  of  the  Black  Span- 
ish, both  excellent  attractions 
to  consumer?. 


SIX  MONTHS'  DEVELOPMENT  OF  A   HOME  IN  THE  ROSEDALE  COLONY,  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY 


where  the  leaves  will  fall  before  the  time  for  digging  and 
selling  trees,  that  some  deciduous  fruit  trees  and  vines 
sometimes  put  forth  a  second  and  even  a  third  bloom  and 
mature  two  and  three  crops,  which,  though  as  a  rule  un- 
desirable, testify  to  the  salubrity  of  the  climate  and  to  the 
stimulus  which  it  gives  to  plant  growth. 

With  these  things  in  mind,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  even 
in  a  portion  of  a  year  it  is  possible  to  transform  a  waste  of 
arid  land  into  a  promise  of  golden-like  verdure.  Such  a 
traosfonnation  is  suggested  by  the  photo-engravings  which 
appear  upon  this  page.  They  represent  three  points  of 
time  within  the  first  six  months  after  a  colonist  in  the 


and  the  trees  having  made  good  bushy  tops.  During  the 
following  winter  the  colonist  will  probably  do  as  others 
do  and  plant  shade  trees  and  ornamental  vines 
around  his  building,  and  a  picture  a  year  later  would 
show  the  hastily-made  dwelling  embowered  with  leaf  and 
bloom. 

What  is  being  done  in  Rosedale  Colony,  as  shown  by 
these  engravings,  is  a  reproduction  of  the  earlier  achieve- 
ments in  the  earlier  settlements  of  California  valley  and 
foothill  regions  and  is  suggestive  of  what  will  be  accom- 
plished in  many  other  situations  as  the  settlement  of  the 
State  advances. 


AngokaGoatSkiss. — A  cir- 
cular letter  from  Weshington 
has  been  received  by  Oollector 
Phelps  concerningAngora  goat- 
skins and  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment states  that  from  an  investi- 
gation it  appears  that  the  prac- 
tice at  the  several  ports  in  the  ascertainment  of  the  dutiable 
quantity  of  hair  on  Angora  goatskins  is  not  uniform,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  such  uniformity  as  may  be  practicable 
the  Wharf  examiner  shall  be  directed  to  carefully  examine 
all  goatskins,  and  when  any  Angora  goatskins  are  found  in 
any  mark  or  range  of  skins,  10  per  cent  of  such  mark  or 
range  shall  be  ordered  to  the  Public  store  for  examination. 


First  Canned  Goods  Eastward. — The  first  shipment 
of  the  pack  of  1892  went  from  the  Golden  Gate  Cannery, 
San  Jose,  in  two  car-loads  of  canned  peas  to  New  York, 
containing  more  than  thirty  tons. 
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The  Week. 

This  week's  Rural  closes  the  first  volume  of  the  year. 
The  index,  which  may  be  found  upon  the  last  page  of  this 
issue,  has  been  prepared  with  care,  so  as  to  successfully 
guide  those  readers  who  keep  the  current  issues,  to  articles 
which  may  be  of  value  to  them  for  reference.  We  have 
many  testimonials  to  the  acceptability  of  the  changes  in 
style  and  contents  which  have  been  introduced  during  the 
last  half  year.  If  we  have  succeeded  in  pleasing  thus  far 
in  the  new  lines  marked  out,  the  future  will  be  even  more 
abundant,  and  the  evolution  of  a  first-class  farm  and 
family  journal  on  this  coast  and  for  this  coast  will  keep 
pace  with  the  progress  of  the  rich  regions  to  whose  ad- 
vancement it  is  devated. 

The  week  has  been  peculiar  out  of  doors,  as  our  detailed 
weather-crop  report  on  another  page  will  show.  Fortu- 
nately no  serious  injury  has  followed  either  showers  or 
hot  waves,  though  both  could  have  been  dispensed  with. 
Work  is  pressing  forward,  shipments  are  large,  and,  on 
the  whole,  a  generous  draft  of  money  from  distant  con- 
sumers seems  assured. 

New  Crop  Dried  Apricots. 

It  is  now  given  out  that  new  crop  dried  apricots  have 
been  offered  in  the  New  York  market  for  July  shipment 
at  around  ten  cents  a  pound.  This  is  an  advance  on  last 
year's  opening  prices,  but  it  is  not  any  more  than  it  should 
be  when  the  quality  of  the  fruit  is  taken  into  considera- 
tion. Apricots  this  year,  and,  as  for  that,  all  California 
fruits,  are  firmer  and  more  fruity  than  they  were  in  last 
year,  and  therefore  when  dried  they  will,  with  all  else  be- 
ing equal,  be  of  much  better  quality.  Besides  the  im- 
proved quality,  driers  are  reported  to  be  selecting  the 
larger-sized  fruit,  for  experience  has  taught  that  the  size 
has  very  much  to  do  with  the  dried  product  meeting  with 
quick  sales  in  the  distribution  markets.  The  weather  in 
nearly  all  fruit-growing  districts  is  quite  favorable  for  dry- 
ing, and  therefore  another  advantage  is  secured  this  year. 
If  signs  do  not  fail,  we  feel  justified  in  claiming  for  Cali- 
fornia's 1892  dried  fruit,  better  selected  fruit  for  drying, 
better  curing  and  better  packing  than  ever  before.  In 
saying  this,  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  there  will  not  be 
faulty  packs,  but  what  is  intended  to  be  conveyed  is  that 
thrt  pack  will,  in  all  respects,  average  better  than  ever 
beioie. 


Where  Shall  the  Clod  be? 

We  overheard  a  discussion  the  other  day  conerning  the 
place  of  a  clod  in  agriculture  or  perhaps,  more  accurately 
expressed,  the  life,  character  and  public  services  of  a  clod 
We  do  not  speak  figuratively.  We  do  not  mean  by  a  clod 
a  social  or  political  or  industrial  obstruc'ion — an  old  fogy, 
a  Silurian.  We  do  not  mean  by  a  clod  an  embodiment  of 
boorishness  and  ignorance — a  clodhopper.  We  mean  sim- 
ply an  indurated,  dessicated  aggregation  of  earthy  parti- 
cles. In  its  highest  uses  it  serves  to  hold  down  the  ashes 
of  heroes  and  in  poetical  language  we  read  of  such  dust 
resting  "  beneath  the  clods  of  the  valley."  But  it  is  not 
even  the  patriotic,  hero-crushing  clod  of  which  we  write. 
It  is  the  clod  without  metaphor,  without  sentiment — a 
mere  dirt  hunk — hard,  hateful  and  harassing  to  the  horti- 
culturist.  Now,  where  should  such  a  clod  be? 

In  the  discussion  to  which  we  refer  one  speaker  ex- 
pressed a  doubt  as  to  whether  his  notions  of  fine  pulveriza- 
tion of  the  earth's  surface  were  after  all  desirable  for  some 
one  had  told  him  that  if  there  were  a  good  layer  of  clods 
upon  the  surface  and  fine  earth  below,  the  clods  would 
shade  the  fine  earth,  and  as  the  clods  become  harder  and 
more  hateful  the  fine  earth  below  would  retain  its  moisture 
better  than  if  sun  and  wind  played  directly  upon  it.  This 
clod  philosophy  set  us  to  thinking  and  it  did  not  take  us 
long  to  decide  that  the  speaker  had  heard  a  half-truth, 
which,  like  other  half-truths,  is  more  dangerous  than  a 
falsehood  because  it  seems  to  *'  stand  to  reason"  and  is  be- 
guiling. It  is  true  that  if  one  is  content  to  have  his  soil 
cloddy  every  clod  should  be  on  top.  This  is  not  merely  to 
make  him  ashamed  of  his  slovenly  cultivation  every  time 
a  neighbor  comes  to  visit  him,  but  because  a  clod  on  the 
surface  can  do  very  much  less  harm  than  a  clod  buried  in 
fine  earth  just  below  the  surface.  A  deeply-buried  clod 
may  be  inert  and  innocent  but  a  clod  with  one  end  in  the 
air  or  but  little  covered  acts  energetically  in  drawing 
moisture  from  the  surrounding  soil  and  giving  it  off  to  the 
air — thus  acting  as  a  powerful  agent  in  drying  out  the 
soil  to  a  far  greater  depth  than  loose  fine  earth  would  dry 
in  sun  and  wind.  If  one  is  content  then  to  have  clods  at 
all,  let  them  all  be  on  the  surface  and  let  the  fine  earth 
below  be  absolutely  clear  of  them.  Then  if  this  layer  of 
fine  soil  be  deep  enough  it  will  stop  capillary  draft  of  wa- 
ter to  the  surface  and  will  retain  moisture  below.  What 
then  is  the  service  of  the  clod  on  surface  and  its  benign 
shade? 

It  may  act  slightly,  but  by  no  means  to  the  same  extent, 
that  the  same  amount  of  dirt  finely  pulverized  would  act. 
In  short,  if  the  clods  were  pulverized  and  spread  upon  the 
surface,  the  dust  resulting  would  serve  to  retain  moisture 
incalculably  better  than  all  the  clod -shadow  in  the  uni- 
verse. Where,  then,  should  the  clod  be  ?  We  answer, 
nature  abhors  a  clod.  If  she  cannot  disintegrate  it  with 
rain  and  frost  and  pelting  hail,  she  will  hide  it  with 
leaves  and  will  set  worms  to  boring  into  it  until  it  loses  its 
hateful  arrogance  and  sinks  back  upon  the  bosom  of 
mother  earth  restful  and  repentant.  There  should  be  no 
clod. 

But  whence  come  clods?  From  ill-timed  or  insuflBcient 
cultivation.  There  are,  of  course,  times  and  seasons  in 
which  all  due  diligence  on  the  part  of  the  farmer  who  has 
refractory  soil  to  deal  with  cannot  bring  the  earth  to  the 
condition  he  approves.  This  is  the  exception  to  the  rule, 
and  it  worries  the  diligent  farmer  as  much  as  anything 
which  comes  in  his  line.  We  do  not  intend  to  reflect 
blame  upon  such  aspects  of  the  clod  question. 

More  clods  come  from  unwisely,  conducted  irrigation 
than  from  any  single  cause.  A  man  who  has  a  baking, 
soil  should  handle  water  as  carefully  as  he  would  fire. 
Many  cases  there  are,  no  doubt,  where  a  retentive  soil  can, 
by  fine  surface  pulverization,  be  wholly  lifted  from  the 
necessity  of  summer  irrigation.  Even  where  natural  rain- 
fall is  light,  the  growth  of  deciduous  trees  on  deep  re- 
tentive soil  can  be  well  maintained  by  winter  irrigation 
and  summer  pulverization,  and  where  this  policy  is 
adopted  and  cultivation  is  done  with  the  splendid  im- 
plements which  are  now  available,  there  should  be  no 
clods. 

We  have  seen  places  where  summer  irrigation  by  flood- 
ing heavy  soil  and  neglect  to  get  in  the  cultivator  at  the 
right  moment  has  produced  a  shameful  condition  of  clods 
— clods  so  hard  and  large  that  little  short  of  sledge  and 
anvil  would  reduce  them,  and  so  heavy  that  in  case  of  a 
riot  the  populace  would  not  miss  the  absence  of  paving 
stones.  Wherever  such  soil  has  to  be  summer  irrigated 
the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  not  to  flood  a  square 
yard  of  it.  Flooding  of  land  for  cultivated  crops  should 
never  be  thought  of  except  on  land  which  is  so  leachy  that 
lateral  percolation  from  ditches  or  furrows  is  so  slight  that 
the  soil  can  only  be  thoroughly  moistened  by  spreading 
the  water  in  a  sheet  over  the  whole  surface  of  it.  Fortu- 
nately, such  soils  are  of  limited  area  and  of  such  a  char- 
acter that  clods.do  not  readily  form. 


Irrigation  of  orchard  or  vineyard  or  cultivated  field 
crops  by  flooding  has  been  abandoned,  wherever  it  is  pos- 
sible to  carry  water  in  small  furrows  and  to  distribute  it 
by  lateral  as  well  as  vertical  percolation  therefrom.  On 
soil  likely  to  clod  then  we  should  never  wet  a  foot  of  sur- 
face that  we  could  avoid.  We  would  rely  upon  winter  ir- 
rigation and  rainfall,  and  upon  fine  summer  cultivation  for 
every  growth  which  such  treatment  will  satisfy.  If  there 
are  growths  of  small  fruits  or  nursery  stock  or  citrus  fruits 
which  need  summer  irrigation,  let  the  water  be  run  long 
and  carefully  in  small  furrows,  instead  of  a  rush  of  water 
over  and  upon  the  surface.  Just  as  soon  as  the  soil 
reached  by  the  water  will  not  puddle  by  the  teeth,  run 
the  cultivator  and  leveler  and  mix  the  dry  soil  of  the  fur- 
row edges  with  the  moist  soil  of  the  furrow  bottom,  thor- 
oughly stir  the  whole  surface.  The  moisture  is  safely 
stored  below  where  it  will  do  most  good,  and  the  clods  are 
— on  the  next  farm,  and  may  the  owner  have  joy  with 
them. 

Neighborhood  Clubs. 

There  is  an  organization  flourishing  in  the  Niles  region, 
in  the  lower  part  of  Alameda  county,  which  is  worthy  of 
commendation.  We  presume  there  are  others  somewhat 
like  it  in  other  neighborhoods,  but  there  should  be  hun- 
dreds of  them.  The  idea  is  to  gather  together  once  a 
month  at  the  houses  of  members  for  the  purpose  of  discuss- 
ing, in  an  informal  manner,  the  various  topics  which  di- 
rectly relate  to  the  chief  local  industries,  the  details  of 
every-day  work  and  the  methods  and  policies  which  secure 
best  results.  The  meetings  are  held  on  Saturday  evenings, 
when  the  chance  of  an  extra  hour  or  two  in  bed  on  a  Sun- 
day morning  does  not  make  early  retiring  a  necessity. 
There  is  a  president,  a  secretary-treasurer  and  a  simple 
code  of  by-laws — ^just  machinery  enough  to  give  the  club 
necessary  coherence.  At  a  recent  meeting  which  the 
writer  had  the  pleasure  of  attending,  there  was  a  gathering 
of  about  a  dozen  ladies  and  gentlemen  around  the  large 
dining  table  of  one  of  the  members,  the  board  groaning 
not  with  a  feast,  but  with  specimens  of  fruit  and  plant  be- 
ridden  with  insect  and  disease,  which  those  present  were 
examining  with  the  aid  of  several  microscopes,  which  had 
been  brought  together  for  the  occasion.  After  a  diversion 
of  this  kind  the  chairs  were  drawn  back  and  free  discus- 
sions were  held  upon  methods  of  cultivation,  the  desirabil- 
ity of  irrigation  in  the  locality,  the  prices  now  being  paid 
for  fruit  and  the  fruit  supplies  not  only  of  the  locality,  but 
of  the  State  and  of  the  Eastern  States.  In  such  discourse 
as  this,  two  hours  and  a  half  were  pleasantly  and  profit- 
ably passed  and  the  members  bid  good  night  to  host  and 
hostess  and  wheeled  away  over  the  excellent  roads  of  the 
district  to  their  several  homes. 

There  was  nothing  burdensome  about  the  meeting. 
There  was  no  collation,  which  wearies  the  housewife  and 
is  too  often  a  burden.  There  was  no  formality  about  the 
proceedings;  all  were  cordially  welcomed  and  a  spirit  of 
cordiality  and  sympathy  prevailed.  Such  meetings  afford 
most  excellent  opportunity  for  the  comparison  of  views; 
they  enable  each  member  to  learn  by  the  experience  of  all 
the  others  upon  any  subject  which  may  press  upon  him; 
they  afford  opportunity  for  discussion  of  the  local  value  of 
new  tools  and  practices,  and  for  review  of  all  published 
statements  in  the  light  of  local  experience  and  conditions. 
Such  clubs  are  a  vast  improvement  upon  the  dialogue  in 
the  fence  corner,  or  over  the  buggy  wheel,  or  in  the  village 
store,  which  are  time-honored  means  of  communication 
between  farmers.  Such  clubs  do  not  interfere  with  the 
work  of  more  formal  agricultural  societies;  in  fact,  they 
rather  stimulate  and  improve  such  societies.  We  trust  the 
idea  will  commend  itself  to  neighborhoods  of  Eubal  read- 
ers everywhere,  and  that  such  simple  efforts  at  conference 
and  sociability  will  multiply. 


Adulterated  Cheese. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  sale  of  skim  cheese  has  grown  to 
large  proportions  on  this  coast,  but  we  dare  say  that  there 
are  few  persons  who  deal  in  them,  let  alone  the  consumers, 
who  are  aware  how  they  are  made.  On  this  coast,  skim 
cheese  i^  manufactured  of  emulsion  of  refined  lard  and 
skim  milk.  At  the  East,  a  large  proportion  is  made  of 
emulsion  of  refined  lard  and  potatoes,  no  milk  being  used. 
How  the  emulsion  of  refined  lard  is  prepared  is  a  secret, 
but  it  cannot  be  very  expensive,  for  skim  cheese  sell  in 
our  market,  in  jobbing  lots,  at  around  five  cents  a  pound, 
while  at  the  East  they  are  sold  for  still  less  money.  The 
manufacturer  and  also  the  dealer  in  oleomargarine  and 
butterine  are  liable  by  law  to  severe  punishment  if  they 
sell  either  without  proper  notice  to  purchasers,  yet  cheese 
made  chiefly  of  hog  fat  or  cotton-seed  oil  is  sold  to  un- 
suspecting persons  as  cheese  made  from  milk.  lis  con- 
sumption in  quantity  undermines  health,  even  if  it  does 
not  entail  death,  yet  the  person  or  persons  who  are  instru- 
mental in  this  health-destroying  business  go  unpunished 
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Organized  farmers,  who  did  so  much  to  have  laws  passed 
defining  oleomargarine  and  visiting  with  severe  punish- 
ment those  who  manufacture  and  also  those  who  deal  in  it 
without  proper  safeguard  for  the  general  public,  would  do 
well  to  have  similar  laws  passed  about  skim  cheese. 

From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

As  we  write  (on  Tuesday)  the  National  Democratic 
Convention  in  Chicago  is  in  the  early  stages  of  organiza- 
tion. There  have  been  three  days  of  the  usual  prelimi- 
nary bedlam,  in  which  the  friends  and  enemies  of  Mr. 
Cleveland  have  fought  out  their  battle.  Mr.  Cleveland 
has  won,  and  there  is  not  a  doubt  of  his  nomination  by  a 
vote  practically  unanimous.  The  Democratic  party  is  to 
be  congratulated  upon  this  result,  for  it  shows  that  its 
better  element  is  in  control.  The  country  at  large  is  to  be 
congratulated,  for  the  nomination  of  Cleveland  by  the 
Democrats,  taken  in  connection  with  the  nomina- 
tion of  Harrison  by  the  Republicans,  assures  a  legitimate 
campaign  upon  broad  principles  of  national  policy,  with 
the  further  comfortable  assurance  that  whichever  ticket 
may  win,  the  Government  will  be  in  clean,  able  and  safe 
hands.  If  ever  there  was  a  time  when  the  election  of  a 
Republican,  as  such,  or  of  a  Democrat,  as  such,  would 
have  menaced  the  integrity  of  the  Government,  that  time 
is  now  past.  Those  who  read  rightly  the  signs  of  the 
times  and  whose  interest  in  politics  rests  solely  upon 
regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  country,  know  that  it  is  not 
Democratic  or  Republican  success  that  is  to  be  dreaded, 
but  the  success  of  bad  Democrats  or  bad  Republicans.  The 
election  of  a  Democrat  under  the  spell  and  subject  to  the 
influence  of  the  New  York  Tammany  Society,  and  of  such 
spoilsmen  as  Gorman  of  Maryland,  Brice  of  Ohio,  and  it 
is  with  regret  that  we  must  include  that  brilliant  man, 
Watterson  of  Kentucky,  would,  indeed,  be  a  national  mis- 
fortune; but  no  more  a  misfortune  than  would  be  the  elec- 
tion of  a  Republican  directed  by  such  "  practical  "  poli- 
ticians as  Piatt  of  New  York,  Clarkson  of  Iowa,  Quay  of 
Pennsylvania  and  De  Young  of  California.  It  is,  in- 
deed, a  satisfactory  and  wholesome  situation  when  each 
party  can  write  a  clean  and  honest  name  upon  its  banneri 
put  its  worst  element  to  the  rear,  and  go  into  battle  upon 
questions  of  governmental  policy  concerning  which  honest 
and  patriotic  men  may  fairly  differ. 

The  victory  of  Mr.  Cleveland  has  not  been  so  lightly 
won  as  to  rob  it  of  highest  significance.  Four  months  ago 
the  loudest  voices  in  the  party  proclaimed  him  "  out  of  the 
race,"  and,  indeed,  it  so  appeared,  for  the  professional  and 
spoils-seeking  politicians  were  all  arrayed  against  him. 
There  was  Tammany  and  its  bad  idol,  David  B.  Hill; 
there  was  Mr.  Gorman,  whose  political  standards  and 
methods  are  precisely  those  of  Piatt,  Quay,  Clarkson,  et 
al.;  there  was  Brice  of  Ohio  and  New  York;  there  was  an 
oflBce-hungry  element  represented  by  Watterson,  and  there 
were  a  few  others  like  Carlisle  of  Kentucky,  of  better 
character  but  overawed  by  the  managers.  All  these 
forces  united  in  opposition  to  Cleveland,  but  not  so 
much  against  him  as  against  the  better  sort  of  politics  for 
which  he  stands,  came  valiant  and  hopeful  to  Chicago. 
But  they  have  been  beaten  by  the  overwhelming  and  irre- 
sistible force  of  the  decent  Democratic  sentiment  of  the 
country  at  large,  represented  by  the  delegates  from  those 
States  which  have  not  sunk  under  the  domination  of  party 
bosses.  The  result  has  the  character,  therefore,  of  a 
triumph  of  the  people  over  the  politicians. 

The  patience  with  which  the  American  people  hare  en- 
dured the  "  practical  politician,"  and  his  continued  exist- 
ence as  a  factor  in  our  politics,  is  due  to  a  mistaken  be- 
lief that  he  is  a  necessary  evil.  "  Somebody,"  it  is  said, 
"  must  run  the  primaries  and  manage  the  garne."  True 
enough,  but  the  "  practical  politician  "  never  does  this 
successfully  for  any  long-continued  period.  Mr.  Piatt  has 
never  succeeded  in  winning  an  important  election  in  New 
York;  Mr.  Quay  found  Pennsylvania  overwhelmingly  Re- 
publican and  has  succeeded  only  in  giving  it  over  to  the 
Democrats;  Iowa  was  the  banner  Republican  State  before 
Mr.  Clarkson  became  its  dictator,  and  so  the  story  goes. 
Coming  to  the  Pacific  coast,  who  does  not  remember  when 
Oregon,  before  her  Republicans  submitted  to  a  "  boss," 
was  a  sure  Republican  State  ?  For  six  years  she  has  had 
a  Democratic  governor.  The  interests  of  a  party  are 
never  so  successfully  looked  after  as  when  its 
members  stand  upon  the  level  of  general  equality.  The 
truth  is,  and  the  parties  are  beginning  to  see  it,  that 
a  "  boss  "  is  a  source  of  weakness.  He  brings  to  a  party 
arrogance  and  greed,  and  he  robs  it  of  patriotic  motive  and 
moral  strength.  "Practical  politicians"  have  heretofore 
been  powerful  in  conventions  but  never  powerful  in  elec- 
tions. It  would  seem  now  that  they  have  lost  their  grip 
even  in  the  conventions.  Their  day  is  passing — and  so 
much  the  better  for  American  politics. 

the  two  great  partieit  now  stand  face  to  face  for  the 


struggle  of  1892.  It  will  not  be  notable  in  its  spectacular 
features  because  there  are  happily  no  issues  that  appeal 
strongly  to  popular  passion,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
personality  of  either  candidate  to  excite  enthusiasm.  The 
two  men  stand,  each  manfully  and  respectably,  for  ideas  of 
public  policy,  and  between  these  two  classes  of  ideas  the 
great  mass  of  voters  will  choose.  The  silver  question,  which 
promised  to  dwarf  all  other  issues,  is  out  of  the  way.  Both 
Harrison  and  Cleveland  are  committed  to  the  gold 
standard,  so,  as  between  Republicans  and  Democrats,  there 
can  be  no  controversy,  the  situation  amounting  practically 
to  a  truce.  Mr.  Harrison  stands  for  the  protective  prin- 
ciple as  modified  by  reciprocity,  for  immediate  and  forci- 
ble protection  to  the  negro  voter  in  the  South,  and  in  a 
general  way  for  radicalism  in  the  government.  Mr. 
Cleveland,  on  the  other  hand,  stands  for  reform  of  the 
tariff  on  a  revenue  basis,  with  elimination  of  the  protective 
idea,  for  a  Southern  policy  that  will  allow  time  and  educa- 
tion to  work  out  their  own  ends,  and  in  a  general  way  for 
conservatism  in  the  government.  Both  have  sat  in  the 
presidential  chair  and  both  have  the  respect  of  the  country. 
Neither  in  any  sen^e  stands  for  any  one  of  the  reforms 
which  during  the  past  three  years  have  won  many  earnest 
supporters  in  the  South  and  West  among  the  farming  and 
trades-union  classes.  If  the  People's  party,  at  its  Omaha 
meeting  next  month,  puts  forth  a  presidential  ticket,  as  it 
undoubtedly  will,  there  will  be  a  large  falling  off  in  the 
regular  Republican  and  Democratic  votes.  There  is  no 
means  of  judging  what  this  falling  off  will  be  or  which  of 
the  old  parties  will  be  the  chief  loser. 

The  old  passions  have  gone  out  of  politics  and  upon  a 
good  half  of  the  American  people  the  party  tie  rests 
lightly.  It  was  this  new  spirit  which  wrought  the  defeat 
of  the  bosses  at  Minneapolis  and  Chicago  and  it  is  this 
spirit  which  gives  point  and  interest  to  the  coming  People's 
party  convention  at  Omaha.  It  is  beyond  question  that 
vast  numbers  of  voters  have  lojt  faith  in  both  the  old 
parties,  feeling  that  the  spirit  of  each  is  aristocratic  rather 
than  democratic,  and  that  neither  has  the  power  within 
itself  to  expel  its  corruptions,  escape  from  its  traditions 
and  meet  without  prejudice  the  immediate  issues  of 
the  time.  Whoever  doubts  that  there  are  many 
voters  in  this  frame  of  mind  needs  only  to  read  the 
reports  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance  meetings  in  Califor- 
nia and  elsewhere,  or  talk  with  members  of  the  trades- 
unions;  and  whoever  doubts  that  this  feeling  is  strong 
enough  to  manifest  itself  at  the  polls,  needs  only  to  read 
the  returns  of  the  recent  election  in  Oregon.  If  the  dele- 
gates at  Omaha  will  temper  enthusiasm  with  a  modicum 
of  policy,  if  they  keep  within  bounds  of  reasonable  modera- 
tion, and  if  they  will  name  candidates  of  approved  charac- 
ter, they  will  attract  a  multitude  of  independent  voters  and 
will  give  their  party  permanent  identity.  It  is  the 
common  fault  of  reform  conventions  to  go  too  far — to  re- 
p^l  the  conservative  and  to  frighten  the  wavering.  This 
is  a  fact  which  the  Omaha  delegates,  ii  they  would  estab- 
lish the  People's  party  in  the  political  field,  must  not  fail 
to  heed. 


Although  the  National  Prohibition  party  is  growing 
old  in  defeat,  it  is  still  buoyant  with  hope,  illustrating 
again  the  vitality  of  that  sort  of  politics  which  has  its 
motive  in  conviction  based  on  moral  principle.  Overtures 
looking  to  alliance  with  the  People's  party  have  been 
declined,  and  this  year,  as  heretofore,  a  regular  Prohibi- 
tion ticket  will  be  in  the  field.  The  convention  will  be 
held  at  Cincinnati  on  the  29th  inst. — next  Wednesday — 
in  the  hall  where  Hayes  was  nominated  in  1880,  and  Mr. 
Dickie,  Chairman  of  the  National  Committee,  reports  that 
every  State  in  the  Union  will  be  represented.  The  rank 
and  file  will  demand  that  St.  John  be  again  the  presi- 
dential candidate,  but  he  is  disinclined  to  make  the  cam- 
paign, and  will  urge  upon  the  convention  the  policy  of 
putting  forward  a  new  roan.  Among  the  possible  nomi- 
nees, if  Mr  St,  John  positively  declines  to  run,  are  :  H, 
Clay  Bascom,  of  Troy;  W.  J.  Demorest,  of  New  York; 
General  John  Bidwell,  of  California;  Walter  B.  Hill,  of 
Macon,  Ga.;  J.  B.  Hobbs,  of  Chicago;  Sam  Small,  of 
Georgia;  Geo.  W.  Bain,  of  Kentucky;  A.  A.  Stevens,  of 
Pennsylvania;  A.  G.  Wolfanburger,  of  Nebraska;  Dr.  D. 
G.  Keiley,  of  Tennessee,  and  Colonel  Ely  F.  Ritter  of  In- 
diana. If  St.  John  should  accept  the  nomination,  then 
Gen.  Bidwell  of  California  will  probably  be  named  for  the 
Vice-Presidency. 

The  most  prominent  and  popular  Republican  in  New 
York  and  one  of  the  brightest  men  of  this  or  any  other 
country,  is  Mr.  Chauncey  M.  Depew  who,  it  is  reported, 
has  been  or  will  be,  offered  the  Secretaryship  of  State, 
recently  vacated  by  Mr.  Blaine.  Mr.  Depew's  talents  are 
fully  equal  to  the  place  and  he  is  perhaps  the  one  avail- 
able man  who  could  step  into  Mr.  Blaine's  shoes  without 
being  made  the  victim  of  unpleasant  comparison.  His 
appointment  would  be  a  popular  one  in  New  York  and 


might  gain  some  strength  in  that  State  for  Mr.  Harrison 
in  the  coming  campaign.  But  Mr.  Depew  is  the  president 
of  the  Vanderbilt  system  of  railroads,  has  all  his  life  been 
a  railroad  lawyer  and  is  socially  and  otherwise  related  to 
the  money  interests  of  the  country.  And  this  being  the 
fact,  he  ought  not  to  be  appointed  Secretary  of  State. 
Mr.  Depew's  integrity  is  unquestioned — he  is  an  honest 
man — but  honesty  of  purpose  is  no  security  for  soundness 
of  judgment.  The  fatal  objection  to  Mr.  Depew  is  that  by 
long  association  and  affiliation  with  corporation  and 
capitalistic  interests  he  has  come  to  stand — to  honestly 
stand — for  the  rich  man's  view  of  things  and  against  tha 
poor  man's  view  of  things.  The  Republican  masses  of 
the  country,  respecting  Mr.  Depew  as  they  do  for  his  fine 
talents  and  for  many  manly  traits  of  character,  neverthe- 
less see  in  him  a  man  essentially  and  naturally  opposed  to 
principles  which  they  hold  to  be  vital  for  the  best  interests 
of  all  the  people.  As  a  mere  matter  of  politics,  apart 
from  the  higher  consideration  which  ought  to  control  the 
President  in  his  choice,  Mr.  Depew's  appointment  would 
be  a  mistake,  for  it  would  be  accepted  in  many  quarters 
as  confirmation  of  the  charge  that  the  Republican  party  is 
the  party  of  the  corporations. 

Emmons,  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Blaine,  died  at  Chicago 
on  last  Saturday.  He  had  been  sick  but  a  day,  and  only 
for  a  few  minutes  before  his  death  was  his  condition 
known  to  be  serious.  It  was  a  sudden  and  awful  stroke, 
the  more  sad  as  it  followed  within  a  year  the  death  of  a 
sister  and  a  brother.  The  young  man  was  a  conspicuous 
figure  at  the  Minneapolis  convention  and  took  seriously  to 
heart  the  failure  of  that  occasion,  and  it  is  believed  that 
his  death  resulted  from  nervous  reaction.  He  was  an 
attractive  and  lovable  man,  aged  35,  a  husband  of  three 
years  and  very  recently  a  father.  In  a  career  apart  from 
the  political  life  of  his  family  he  was  notably  successful, 
and  he  was  the  pride  and  hope  of  his  father,  now  in  many 
ways  sadly  bereft.  The  heart  of  the  country  has  gone  out 
to  his  family  in  a  grief  for  which  there  is  no  balm.  In 
the  firstsession  of  the  National  Democratic  Convention,  on 
Tuesday — a  convention  met  to  combat  the  political  princi- 
ples of  the  great  Republican  leader,  and  in  which  there 
was  no  political  friend  of  his — somebody  moved  a  vote  of 
sympathy  with  Mr.  Blaine.  Every  man  in  the  hall  rose 
in  approval.  The  chairman  declared  the  resolu- 
tion unanimously  carried.  Tears  came  as  men  grasped 
hands,  and  the  great  building  rocked  with  the 
thunder  of  their  cheers.  Truly,  the  old  passions  of  poli- 
tics are  passing  away — thank  God  for  it ! 


Just  as  we  go  to  press  late  Wednesday  night,  the  tele- 
graph brings  the  news  that  Mr.  Cleveland  has  been  nom- 
inated for  the  Presidency  by  the  Democratie  Convention. 
The  result  was  accomplished  on  the  first  ballot,  which 
gave  Cleveland  627  votes.  Hill  of  New  York  110  and 
Boies  of  Iowa  101.  The  nominations  for  Vice-President 
will  not  be  made  until  to-morrow.  We  can  only  speak 
briefly  of  the  platform.  It  is  longer  than  the  Repub- 
lican platform,  and  contains  two  general  arguments, 
one  supporting  the  declaration  against  the  Force  bill  and 
another  supporting  the  tariff  resolution  which  declares 
that  whenever  a  tax  is  unnecessary  it  is  unjustifiable,  and 
that  the  only  basis  for  taxation  is  revenue.  The  Mc- 
Kinley  law  is  denounced  as  the  culminating  atrocity  of 
class  legislation,  and  the  working  men  of  the  country  are 
invited  to  view  the  dullness  of  the  times  in  the  labor 
market  and  the  low  price  of  commodities  as  some  of  its 
bad  consequences.  The  silver  resolution  is,  if  possible, 
more  artfully  drawn  than  the  corresponding  plank  in  the 
Republican  platform.  "  We  hold,"  it  declares,  "  to  the 
use  of  both  gold  aud  silver  as  standard  money  of  the 
country  and  lo  the  coinage  of  both  gold  and  silver  without 
discriminating  against  either  metal  on  charge  for  mintage 
to  the  dollar  unit.  Coinage  of  both  metals  must  be  of 
equal  intrinsic  value,  *  *  *  with  equal  power  of  every 
dollar  at  all  times  in  the  markets  and  in  the  payments  of 
debts."  Tnis  is,  of  course,  designed  to  mean  free  coinage 
to  silver  men  and  gold  standard  to  gold  standard  men, 
or,  taken  in  connection  with  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Cleveland,  who  stands  solidly  for  a  gold  standard,  it 
means  just  this  and  nothing  more  or  less.  Reciprocity  is 
approved;  trusts  and  combines  are  denounced;  there  is  the 
usual  condemnation  of  the  Republican  management  of 
public  lands;  public  oflice  is  declared  to  be  a  public  trust, 
and  the  Civil  Service  Law  is  warmly  endorsed;  there  is  the 
usual  declaration  against  the  emigrat  on  of  paupers  and 
criminals  from  Europe;  the  present  administration  of  the 
Pension  Office  is  denounced  as  incompetent,  corrupt,  dis- 
graceful and  dishonest;  the  party  renews  its  expression  of 
appreciation  of  the  patriotism  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors, 
and  favors  just  and  liberal  pensions;  the  importance  of  the 
Nicaragua  Canal  is  "  recognized;"  liberal  appropriations 
for  public  schools  are  recommended  for  the  several  States; 
there  is  the  usual  sop  to  the  struggling  Irish,  the  usual 
three  lines  of  opposition  to  sumptuary  laws,  and  the  usual 
plank  devoted  to  aimless  approval  of  labor  legislation. 
There  is  no  declaration  relating  in  any  direct  way  to  the 
agricultural  classes  of  the  country.  The  convention  is 
still  in  session,  but  it  will  no  doubt  finish  its  labors  to- 
morrow. 
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Weather  and  Crops  for  Week  Ending  June  19th. 

The  following  crop  reports  are  for  the  week  ending  Mon- 
day, the  19th  of  June,  and  were  furnished  by  James  A. 
Barwick,  Director  of  the  California  Weather  Service,  viz.: 

Humboldt  County.  —Mad  River— Crops  look  well  and  are  grow- 
ing last.  Rainfall  .12  of  an  inch.  Highest  and  lowest 
temperatures,  87  and  40,  which  was  of  great  benefit  ir>  growing  crops. 
DyersvilU—YtmX.  trees  making  fine  showing;  grain  rusting  slightly, 
owing  10  excessive  moisture. 

Lake  Countv— A/cTV/  Vineyard,  Upper  Xai*— Rainfall  .29  of 
an  incb;  which  has  retarded  haying  and  necessitated  extra  cultiva- 
tion of  vineyards  and  orchards.  It  has  done  no  damage  to  fruits, 
and  has  helped  the  second  growth  of  alfalfa.  Grain  is  ripening  fast, 
and  will  be  a  large  crop. 

Shasta  County. —Redding — Weather  favorable  for  crops.  Fruit 
of  all  kinds  late,  but  the  yield  will  be  good.  Haying  about  com- 
pleted, with  an  average  yield;  but  little  grain  will  be  harvested  in  this 
vicinity,  it  having  been  cut  for  hay.  Highest  and  lowest  tempera- 
tures, 92  and  53.  Anderson— Hxghssx.  and  lowest  temperatures,  94 
and  60,  which  has  been  beneficial  to  hay-making.  Fruit  is  coming 
on  fast.    Reports  from  all  parts  of  the  county  are  good. 

Tehama  County.— 7?^;/  Bluf—The  reported  dropping  of  the 
grape  is  not  so  bad  as  first  rtported.  The  grain  is  suffering  but 
slightly  from  rust.  Apricot-picking  and  cutting  commenced,  and 
quality  good.  Grasshoppers  not  numerous  enough  to  do  any  injury. 
Prospects  for  all  crops  quite  favorable. 

BoTTE  County. — C'^jfo— A  trace  of  rain  first  part  of  week;  the 
latter  part  warm  and  sunshiny.  Haying  mostly  finished  and  some- 
what damaged  by  the  rain  of  the  preceding  week.  Birley  and  grain 
yield  good.  Fruit  crop  very  light.  Apricots,  prunes  and  plums 
almost  a  failure.  Pears  about  hall  a  crop.  Peaches  streaked,  and 
the  probable  yield  about  one-fourth  of  a  crop,  /"a/^r^w— Harvesting 
will  begin  the  coming  week.  Barley  is  unusually  good  and  heavy. 
Early  peaches  are  being  shipped,  and  their  quality  is  good. 

Yuba  County. —  WAeat/and-Tbe  weather  has  continued  very  fa- 
vorable for  grain;  no  damage  has  been  reported  from  the  north  in 
this  vicinity.  Hops  continue  to  do  well.  Peach  crop  good;  apricots, 
pears  and  prunes  will  be  light. 

Nevada  County.— A^^z'a(/a  CiV/- First  part  of  week  cooler  than 
usual;  the  latter  part  has  been  much  warmer  and  more  beneficial  to 
growing  crops  and  curing  hay,  the  temperature  being  95°  at  2  p.  M., 
Sunday,  the  19th.  A  trace  of  rain  on  Tuesday,  the  14th;  slight  dam- 
age to  cut  hay  by  the  rain  of  previous  week. 

Sacramento  County. — Elk  Grove — Crops  being  harvested  and 
yield  good.  Franklin— Haying  about  finished  and  crop  good.  Barley 
harvesting  begun.  Sacramento — Haying  about  finished,  and  it  is 
being  baled,  stacked  or  barned,  and  the  crop  is  a  most  excellent  one 
in  quality  and  quantity  over  the  entire  county.  Harvesting  is  being 
rapidly  pushed  forward  with  the  prospect  of  at  least  an  average  yield 
of  good  quality.  Hops  continue  to  improve  under  the  warm  weather. 
The  teraijerature  during  the  week  has  been  for  the  first  four  days 
from  one  to  six  degrees  cooler  than  the  average,  while  the  last  three 
days  have  averaged  from  two  to  ten  degrees  above  the  normal;  a 
trace  of  rain  during  the  nights  of  the  13th  and  14th.  The  warm 
wave  and  constant  sunshine,  with  heavy  dews  at  night,  have  been 
beneficial  to  all  vegetation.  The  sunshine  and  extra  warmth  are 
bringing  the  hops  forward  quite  rapidly;  they  are  at  least  from  two 
weeks  to  20  days  later  than  last  year,  consequently  they  do  not  look 
so  prosperous  now  as  they  did  at  the  same  date  last  season,  which 
causes  some  small  hop  growers  to  be  rather  disheartened;  but  no 
doubt  there  will  be  a  shorter  crop  than  last  year,  but  do  not  think  it 
will  be  below  the  yield  of  1891  as  much  as  the  one-third  of  a  crop. 
The  hop  reports  from  Wasnington,  Oregon,  Wisconsin  and  New 
York  are  not  of  a  very  flattering  nature,  although  they  are  reported 
as  doing  well  in  New  York.  The  lice  is  doing  but  slight,  if  any, 
damage  in  Oregon  and  Washington. 

Amador  County. — Oleta — There  is  a  large  crop  of  volunteer  and 
grain  hay;  summerfallow  grain,  fair;  winter-sown  not  so  well  filled. 

Yolo  County.  —Briggs'  Vineyard  near  Davisville — The  weather 
has  been  unusually  pleasant  for  harvesting.  The  highest  and  lowest 
temperatures  were  92  and  54.  Rumsey — Haying  is  well  under  way. 
Crop  good.  First  fruit  shipment  last  week  and  the  fruit  is  of  fine 
quality.    Labor  in  great  demand  and  is  quite  scarce. 

Napa  County.  —  Veterans  Home  near  Yountville—The  temper- 
ature and  sunshine  have  been  apparently  above  the  normal  the  latter 
part  of  the  week  and  have  materially  benefited  the  fruit  and  grape 
crop. 

Solano  County. —  Vacavilh — Weather  warming  up,  which  is  the 
one  thing  needed  for  maturing  crops.  A  continuation  of  it  is  what  is 
most  needed  and  desired.  All  crops  are  looking  and  doing  well  un- 
der the  increased  warmth. 

Sonoma  County. — Haying  about  finished  and  the  crop  is  light. 
Peaches  promise  well.  The  grape  crop  in  some  localities  will  be  a 
light  one.  Apricots,  plums,  prunes  and  pears  are  below  the  average 
yield.  Forestville — Haying  is  progressing  slowly  on  account  of  cool, 
foggy  weather.  Fruit  growers  do  not  complain.  Corn  is  now  taking 
a  fair  start.  Highest  and  lowest  temperatures  79  and  36.  Healds- 
bur^ — Cool  nights  and  foggy  mornings  have  been  the  rule — it  being 
too  cool  for  corn,  which  is  a  poor  crop  so  far;  the  cut  and  wire  worms 
have  necessitated  resetting  by  hand  and  the  stand  is  very  uneven. 

Sutter  County. — Yuba  City — Average  weather  cooler,  which  is 
good  for  grain  and  fruit.  Harvesting  in  progress  and  fruit  shippers 
active. 

Glenn  County. —  Willows — Prospects  for  an  immense  wheat 
crop  still  favorable.    Highest  and  lowest  temperatures  102  and  43. 

Colusa  County. —  Williams — Conditions  continue  favorable. 
Warm  wave  began  on  the  19th,  but  no  damage  anticipated. 

San  Joaquin  County.— .^^^/z— Highest  and  lowest  temperatures 
83  and  48.  Birley  ripe  and  harvesting  will  begin  to-morrow,  the 
20th.  Wheat  ripening  rapidly;  rust  has  appeared  in  some  fields  and 
is  likely  to  pinch  it.  Apricots  coming  into  market.  The  warm 
weather  has  greatly  improved  the  watermelons,  which  are  unusually 
late.  Stockton — 1  he  cool  weather  and  absence  of  wind  have  all  been 
favorable  to  grain.  Flattering  reports  come  in  from  all  directions. 
The  week  has  been  a  perfect  one  for  the  maturing  of  grain.  Har- 
vesting is  well  under  way. 

Stanislaus  County. — Modesto — Harvesting  begun  and  an  aver- 
age crop  is  claimed  by  the  farmers.  Fruit  will  be  late  on  account  of 
continued  cool  weather  in  the  spring.  Turlock — The  weather  has 
been  beneficial  to  all  crops.  Highest  temperature  100  on  the  19th 
(.Sunday).  Rye-harvesting  well  advanced,  while  the  harvesting  of 
wheat  and  barley  has  just  begun. 

Tulare  County. —  Visalia — All  crops  will  be  about  an  average 
and  are  doing  well.    Highest  temperature  90. 

Alameda  County. — Livermore — Haying  nearly  over  and  in  fine 
condl'ion,  but  prices  exceedingly  low.  Harvesting  progressing,  but 
the  crop  is  not  up  to  expectations,  but  the  quality  is  good. 

Fresno  County. — is^toa— Harvesting  is  well  under  way  and  the 
promise  of  the  crop  is  above  the  average.  Grapes  have  suffered 
somewhat  from  a  blight  to  the  fruit,  causing  dropping  of  the  first 
crop  which  will  somewhat  reduce  the  total  output. 

Santa  Clara  County.— Clara — The  weather  has  been 
beneficial  to  the  gathering  of  th';  cherry  crop,  and  also  to  other  crops, 
generally.  Gilroy — Rainfall  on  Tuesday,  the  14th,  .05  of  an  inch. 
Hay  slightly  damaged  by  the  rains  of  Monday  and  Tuesday  in  some 
places.  Weather  remarkably  cool  during  the  greater  portion  of  the 
week,  which  has  tended  to  help  grain  and  retard  fruit. 

.Santa  Cruz  County. —  Watsonville  weather  has  been 

cloudy,  loggy  and  cold.  Haymg  is  being  delayed  on  account  of  the 
heavy  fogs,  and  there  is  some  danger  of  rust  in  the  wheat  from  the 
same  cause.  Warmer  weather  is  needed  to  bring  forward  late  sown 
grain,  bi^ins  and  sugar  beets. 

MoN  i  KKKY  County.— 5a«  /irifo— Weather  favorable  to  the  filling 
out.  and  ripening  of  grain.  Haying  all  finished  and  the  yield  is  a 
light  one. 

Contra  Costa  CovniH.—Hydt  Ranch  near  CorHwall—Hwrvest- 


ing  well  under  way.  Barley  cut.  Haying  finished.  A  trace  of  rain 
otw  Tuesday,  the  i4lh. 

San  Luis  Obispo  County. — San  Luis  Obispo— The  weather  has 
been  all  one  could  wish  for,  with  no  winds  and  togs  during  the 
evening  and  southerly  breezes  and  light  fog  in  the  mornings.  Fruit 
and  all  green  crops  doing  well. 

Ventura  County. — Hueneme—Tht  high  winds  of  the  past  week 
will  cause  some  beans  to  be  replanted.  Corn  is  looking  well;  head- 
ing is  in  full  operation. 

LjOS  Angeles  County. — Lancaster-KamicWon  the  7th  amounting 
to  one-fourth  to  one-half  inch,  according  to  locality.  Considerable 
hay  was  wet,  but  dried  in  most  cases  before  being  much  injured. 
Growing  grain  derived  some  benefit  from  the  rain.  Rodeo  de  los 
Aguas  ^(r«cA— Sugar  beets  are  taking  in  sugar  very  fast;  farmers  are 
hopeful  of  a  factory  by  next  year,  as  beet  raising  is  a  success  in  the 
Cahuenga  valley.  Barley  is  very  plump;  corn  is  growing  finely. 
Los  Angeles  City — The  weather  was  generally  fair  during  the  week, 
but  cooler  than  the  seasonal  average.  High  westerly  winds  prevailed 
on  the  9th  causing  some  injury  to  fruit.  Duarte — Crops  are  looking 
well.  A  trace  of  rain  followed  by  strong  southwest  winds  blew  off 
some  apricots  on  the  9th.    The  weather  has  been  clear  and  warm. 

San  Bernardino  Covhts.— South.  Riverside— Hay  and  grain  is  be- 
ing saved  in  good  shape.    Fruit  is  doing  finely. 

Orange  County. — Anaheim — The  light  shower  of  rain  the  forepart 
of  last  week  nor  the  high  wind  following  did  any  damage.  Haying 
is  completed,  and  heading  now  commences. 

San  Diego  County. — Vineyard — Light  rain  fell  on  the  9th  doing  no 
damage.  Late  wheat  has  a  light  touch  of  rust,  but  the  grain  is  too 
far  advanced  to  be  injured.  Headers  will  commence  on  barley  next 
week.  No  drying  winds  have  occured.  National  City — Crops  are 
growing  and  looking  well.  Ripe  home  grown  apricots  are  in  the 
market. 

Sugar  Experiments  Promised. 

It  is  reported  from  Washington  that  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  has  agreed  to  report  a  bill  appropri- 
ating $20,000  for  experiments  in  sugar  culture.  The  pro- 
viso offered  by  Representative  Caminetti  has  been  adopted 
as  follows: 

Providrd,  that  80  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  shall  be  expended  in 
Investigations  and  preparations  to  carry  on  experiments  next  year  in  sut;ar 
cane  productions  on  reclaimed  swamp  lands  In  soma  suitable  place  in  the 
San  Joaquin  01  Sacramento  valleys  of  California. 

The  Agricultural  Department  has  agreed  to  ship  to  Cali- 
fornia the  machinery  now  being  used  in  Louisiana,  as  the 
season  in  Louisiana  will  soon  be  over.  Professor  Wiley  is 
of  the  opinion  that  sugar  culture  in  the  San  Joaquin  and 
Sacramento  valleys  can  be  carried  on,  and  will  prove  as 
successful  as  in  the  most  favored  sugar  section  of  Florida. 
The  recent  experiments  in  the  last-named  State  have  been 
highly  satisfactory.  Sugar  land  in  Louisiana  has  been 
very  profitable,  some  acres  netting  as  high  as  $350,  and  it 
is  expected  to  soon  have  this  great  industry  under  way  in 
California. 


A  Peculiar  Season. 

Lower  Lake,  June  14,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor: — Thus  far  this  season  has  been  a  pe- 
culiar one.  At  first  the  clerk  seemed  to  put  April  in  the  place 
of  March,  and  then  the  June  "  hot  spell "  came  in  May,  and 
now  the  i'  May  showers  "  are  coming  in  the  middle  of  June. 
The  most  of  the  time  it  has  been  cold  and  windy,  now 
almost  to  the  summer  solstice  clouds  and  winds  predomi- 
nate. Some  anomalous  effects  in  plant  growth  have  ap- 
peared. Some  sweet  corn  I  planted  very  early  was  killed 
down  two  or  three  limes  by  the  frost.  It  is  now  perfect  in 
form  with  ear,  silk  and  tassel,  but  miniature  in  size  10  to  14 
inches  high.  I  notice  some  fresh  apple  blooms  on  trees, 
with  apples  nearly  half  grown,  also  blackberry  briers  bloom- 
ing fresh  on  new  wood. 

The  first  grape  buds  that  started  were  mostly  frost-bitten, 
but  now,  though  late,  a  most  wonderful  growth  of  fruit 
stems  from  dormant  buds  are  rapidly  coming  forward,  as 
well  as  a  great  many  suckers.  C.  P.  Scranton. 


EoPiNG  Trees. — Heavily  laden  trees,  which,  in  spite 
of  proper  pruning  and  thinning,  are  likely  to  spread  apart 
and  split  down  by  the  weight  of  their  crop,  can  often  be 
adequately  sustained  by  the  use  of  rope  instead  of  props. 
In  many  cases,  a  bale-rope  or  other  light  rope,  passed  com- 
pletely around  the  tree  at  a  proper  height,  and  caught 
here  and  there  over  a  twig  so  as  to  prevent  slipping  down, 
will  afford  all  the  help  needed  to  enable  the  tree  to  stand 
up  well  with  a  good  load.  Of  course,  as  the  pressure  is 
downward  and  outward  on  all  parts  of  the  branches,  each 
side  of  the  tree  pulls  against  an  opposite  side,  and  none 
can  droop  if  the  rope  is  strong  and  unyielding.  Another 
way  to  use  rope  is  to  pass  it  back  and  forth  through  the 
center  of  the  tree,  so  that  each  branch  is  balanced  against 
an  opposite  one,  but  probably  the  encircling  rope  properly 
placed  is  best,  for  it  not  only  sustains  the  vertical  strain, 
but,  to  a  certain  extent,  acts  laterally  also,  and  helps  the 
whole  tree  in  a  strong  wind. 

BiVER  Tbaffic. —  It  is  pleasant  to  learn  from  the 
Marysville  Democrat  that  an  examination  of  Feather 
river  made  last  week  shows  that  the  river  is  in  fit  condition 
for  freight  boat  and  barges,  and  that  such  craft  can  prob- 
ably run  all  summer.  The  building  of  new  barges  will 
proceed  forthwith,  and  the  prospect  is  that  much  produce, 
including  grain,  hay  and  fruit,  will  move  down  the  valley 
to  selling  points  by  water.  The  result  will  be  short  hauls 
for  the  teams  and  low  freights  for  the  producers.  This  is 
an  excellent  piece  of  news.  It  demonstrates  the  value  of 
keeping  the  rivers  in  good  condition,  and  should  suggest 
to  many  valley  regions  the  desirability  of  improving  the 
natural  channels  and  of  supplementing  them  with  canals 
for  navigation.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  matters 
in  many  valley  situations. 

New  Firm. — W.  C.  Price,  who  is  well  and  favorably  known  as  a 
produce  commission  merchant,  has  disposed  of  his  interest  in  the 
Price  Berlin  Company  on  Front  street,  and  opened  a  store  at  219  and 
331  Davis  street,  where  be  will  continue  ageneral  produce  and  com- 
mission businefs  under  the  firm  name  of  W,  C.  Price  k  Co. 


Experiments  in  Manufacturing  Olive  Oil  and 
Pickles. 

Read  before  Farmers'  Institute  at  Pomona  by  C.  L.  Loud. 

The  past  ten  years  have  marked  a  very  large  increase 
in  the  olive  industry  of  this  State.  With  the  enormous 
acreage  planted  during  the  past  season  and  the  outlook 
for  the  next,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  it  will  soon  rival  the 
orange  or  prune  industry  in  point  of  value.  I  have  had 
occasion  during  the  past  two  years  to  experiment  a  little 
in  pickling  olives  and  making  olive  oil.  Although  the 
means  have  been  simple  and  cheap,  they  will  demonstrate 
what  can  be  done  by  those  who,  in  the  future,  expect  to 
handle  their  own  olives.  The  making  of  pickles  has  been 
largely  confined  to  the  grower,  it  being  a  simple  process 
and  quite  readily  picked  up,  and  with  a  little  experience 
carried  on  successfully.  The  process  generally  used  is 
known  as  the  lye  process,  the  bitterness  being  extracted 
from  the  olive  by  means  of  a  strong  solution  of  lye;  one 
pound  of  lye  to  ten  gallons  of  olives.  It  takes  from  36  to 
50  hours  to  extract  the  bitterness.  The  lye  is  then  extrac- 
ted by  means  of  fresh  water,  changing  from  six  to  eight 
times  during  the  first  day  and  twice  a  day  thereafter  until 
freshened,  requiring  about  eight  days.  The  olives  are  then 
put  into  cold  brine  for  a  couple  of  days,  and  afterward  in- 
to boiled  brine,  applied  when  cold,  after  which  they  are 
ready  for  market.  In  my  work  I  have  used  50  gallon 
casks  for  handling  olives,  but  think  troughs  for  extracting 
the  bitterness  and  lye  are  much  more  convenient  and 
cheaper  when  one  expects  to  use  them  every  year.  The 
troughs  save  barrels,  which  are  quite  an  item,  cooperage 
being  very  high.  It  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  give  any 
rule  to  follow  in  picking  olives,  as  they  do  not  all  work 
alike.  I  have  found  that  nearly  all  rules  that  are  printed 
in  the  papers,  like  signs  in  dry  weather,  fail.  The  best 
rule  is  care  and  watchfulness. 

In  making  olive  oil  the  same  rule  applies,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  perfect  cleanliness.  My  experience  in  making  oil 
has  been  short  and  only  in  an  experimental  way,  having 
made  a  short  time  ago  about  five  gallons.  The  press  used 
was  an  ordinary  cider  press  with  crusher  attached.  The 
machine  being  light,  all  the  oil  could  not  be  extracted;  but 
it  served  to  show  that  it  did  not  require  a  large  outlay  of 
capital  and  machinery  to  handle  a  lew  thousand  gallons  of 
olives.  I  am  inclined  to  think  a  lever  press,  something 
that  gives  a  constant  and  steady  pressure,  will  be  the  best 
and  more  cheaply  gotten  up.  With  five  or  six  such 
presses,  a  good  crusher  and  a  cool  place  to  store  the  oil, 
one  man  can  handle  a  great  many  olives.  In  pressing  out 
the  olives  the  liquid  is  put  into  a  galvanized  iron  tank  hold- 
ing about  20  gallons.  As  the  oil  rises  to  the  top  it  is 
skimmed  into  pans  and  skimmed  from  there  into  the  filter. 
I  used  druggist's  filtering  paper,  it  being  cheaper  than  any- 
thing else  and  answering  the  purpose  as  well.  The  points 
outlined  in  this  short  paper  are  not  based  on  theory,  but 
actual  practice.  There  are  many  more  things  which 
might  be  said,  but  as  my  experience  consists  only  of  ex- 
periments in  a  small  way,  I  do  not  wish  to  assert  that 
which  I  do  not  know. 


That  Forfeited  Land  Grant. 

Readers  of  the  Rural  who  desire  to  take  a  hand  in 
making  homes  upon  the  forfeited  railroad  land  grant  in 
San  Benito  county  should  send  to  the  publisher  of  the 
Free  Lance  at  Hollister  for  a  copy  of  his  paper  of  June 
17th.  It  contains  the  full  official  announcement  of  the 
opening  of  this  grant  for  settlement.  The  lands  lie  be- 
tween Tres  Pinos  and  Alcalde.  There  are  less  than  a 
million  acres  in  the  grant,  six  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
of  which  are  situated  in  San  Benito  county.  The  date  set 
for  the  opening  is  Wednesday,  July  27,  1892. 

All  persons  who  were  actual  settlers  in  good  faith  on 
any  of  these  lands  on  September  29,  1890,  and  who  were 
otherwise  qualified,  and  who  have  not  lost  their,rights  in 
the  meantime,  will  have  preference  rights  of  entry  under 
the  homestead  law,  this  act  to  be  exercised  within  six 
months  from  the  date  of  the  notice.  These  lands  are  sub- 
ject to  entry  only  under  the  homestead  law  and  to  disposal 
under  Section  3  of  the  Forfeiture  Act. 

All  persons  who  have  heretofore  offered  to  enter  any  of 
said  lands,  whether  said  rejected  offers  have  been  appealed 
from  or  not,  have  had  no  right  conferred  on  them  by  such 
offer,  and  the  lands  so  offered  to  be  filed  on  will  be  opened 
to  entry  under  the  provisions  of  the  Forfeiture  Act  without 
regard  to  such  applications.  All  such  applicants  will  have 
an  opportunity  of  presenting  new  applications. 

All  persons  who  intend  to  claim  the  right  of  purchase 
under  Section  3  of  the  Forfeiture  must  file  in  the  Land 
Office  in  San  Francisco  a  statement  of  their  claims,  prop- 
erly describing  the  lands  intended  to  be  claimed  by  them 
within  60  days  of  the  date  of  the  notice.  The  filing  of  such 
claims  will  not  bar  homestead  entry  of  the  lands  described, 
subject  to  perfection  of  the  right  of  purchase. 

The  San  Francisco  Land  Office  is  on  Commercial  St., 
No.  610. 

Southern  California  at  the  World's  Fair. 

Los  Angeles,  June  21. — The  committee  appointed  to 
receive  applications  for  space  at  the  World's  Fair,  have 
held  a  session.  The  result  of  their  deliberations  is  given 
below:  Agricultural  department,  3000  square  feet;  Horti- 
cultural department,  3300;  Mines  and  Mining  department, 
1300;  Department  H,  50;  Department  M,  300.  These  ap- 
plications are  independent  of  all  individual  applications  for 
counties  of  Southern  California.  Department  L  goes  under 
the  head  of  State  applications.  San  Bernardino  county 
telegraphs  that  she  will  take  500  feet  in  the  agricultural, 
horticultural  and  mining  departments.  Ventura  takes  200 
feet  in  the  agricultural  department.  San  Diego  sends  60 
applications  for  5000  square  feet  in  several  departments, 
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Killing  Morning  Glory. 

Although  our  older  readers  are  well-informed  on  the 
morning  glory  problem  and  have  read  the  numerous 
records  of  experience  we  have  given  on  the  subject,  it  will 
enlighten  our  newer  subscribers  and  interest  all  to  read  the 
following  very  excellent  review  of  the  subject  which  A 
Guillou  of  Ventura  county  writes  for  the  Hueneme 
Herald: 

Our  morning  glory  is  a  root-s'.ock  plant,  it  grows  not  only 
from  seed  but  from  underground  branches.  The  nodes  on 
these  root-stocks  are  from  one  to  two  inches  apart  and  every 
node  has  in  it  the  possibility  and  potency  of  a  new  plant. 
It  is  this  characteristic  which  makes  it  spread  so  rapidly, 
exhaust  moisture  so  early  and  renders  it  so  difficult  of  de- 
struction. If  one  node  of  the  50  or  60  on  a  single  plant  be 
left  alive,  the  next  season  there  results  a  new  plant  with 
its  own  50  or  60  nodes.  Hence,  any  method  of  extermi- 
nation to  be  satisfactory  must  be  extremely  thorough,  and 
the  difficulty  lies  in  securing  complete  work  in  a  general 
and  inexpensive  way.  All  methods  of  killing  vegetation 
may  be  divided  into  three  classes:  (a),  by  thirst,  absence 
of  moisture;  (b),  by  smothering,  absence  of  light  and  air; 
(c),  by  poison,  introducing  into  the  plant's  circulation  a 
substance  which  destroys  its  life. 

Death  by  thirst  results  from  either  the  absence  of  soil 
moisture  or  the  inability  of  the  roots  through  disease  to  ab- 
sorb moisture  when  present.  Death  by  smothering  is  due 
either  to  some  covering  of  the  soil  surface  through  which 
the  plant  cannot  live  to  penetrate,  or  by  the  cutting  off  of  . 
all  growth  above  the  soil  by  means  of  hoes,  cultivators, 
plows,  grasshoppers,  potato  bugs,  pigs  or  any  other  suffi- 
cient instrument.  Death  by  poison  generally  occurs  from 
the  presence  of  some  noxious  substance  in  the  soil,  black 
alkali,  brine,  oil  or  the  like. 

The  conclusions  of  one  who  has  done  some  systematic 
work  in  the  matter  and  has  investigated  the  problem  with 
care  may  be  of  value,  at  least  as  suggestions. 

Killing  morning  glory  by  thirst  I  do  not  consider  prac- 
tical. I  have  found  the  roots  at  a  depth  of  15  inches  and 
am  told  they  have  been  followed  down  two  feet.  To  dry  out 
the  soil  to  such  a  depth  would  be  too  expensive  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  some  nodes  would  not  retain  vitality 
until  the  next  winter's  rains.  Nor  can  I  learn  of  any  crop 
which  will  so  exhaust  moisture  as  to  kill  it.  It  grows  well 
under  heavy  alfalfa  or  unusually  heavy  barley,  and  even  if 
such  a  plant  could  be  found  there  would  be  the  same  risk 
of  its  surviving  the  summer  drought. 

To  kill  by  smothering,  both  by  mulching  and  also  by 
catting  off  continuously,  is  practical. 

The  mulch,  in  the  former  case,  must  be  very  thick  and 
of  a  substance  sufficiently  compact.  Straw  will  not  do  to 
a  depth  of  three  feet.  I  have  seen  the  weed  grow  up 
through  such  a  mulch,  and  I  am  told  that  it  will  penetrate 
bean  straw  to  the  same  depth.  Heavy  manure,  if  deep 
enough,  works  well.  Mr.  Donlon  seems  to  have  checked 
it  by  a  manure  mulch  about  two  and  a  half  feet  deep  and 
of  about  the  same  depth  has  worked  well  in  other  cases. 
This  method,  however,  would  require  750  loads  to  the 
acre  and  manifestly  is  adapted  only  to  very  small  patches. 
For  larger  areas  the  process  of  cutting  down  is  less  expen- 
sive and  quite  as  effective. 

The  plan  of  feeding  hungry  hogs  on  the  land  and  using 
their  eagerness  for  food  as  a  means  of  compelling  them  to 
root  all  through  the  soil  and  keep  it  fed  down  below  the 
surface,  is  theoretically  good,  but  practically  it  is  very 
severe  on  the  hogs,  and  I  should  think  they  would  require 
very  close  and  careful  watching  to  prevent  starving  to 
death.  It  also  requires  a  water  supply  and  often  injures 
the  soil  greatly. 

Of  tool  work,  all  hand  work  must  be  set  away  as  too  ex- 
pensive and  the  choice  is  of  horse  tools.  Plows  are  ob- 
jectionable both  because  they  rarely  bury  everything  and 
also  because  they  turn  up  to  the  surface,  moist  soil  full  of 
nodes  to  grow  forthwith;  almost  as  important  an  objection 
is  that  after  two  or  three  plowings,  the  purchase  for  the 
land-slide  is  lost  in  loose  soil  and  the  share  simply  scoops 
a  detp  groove.  Thus  far,  I  have  found  a  knife  cultivator 
very  satisfactory.  If  the  knives  lap  sufficiently  and  the 
machine  is  carefully  driven  it  covers  every  inch  of  the 
field  and  they  can  be  run  so  deep  that  after  two  or  three 
cuttings  there  is  formed  a  dry  mulch  of  top  soil  five  or  six 
inches  deep,  through  which  the  weed  must  push  to  reach 
the  light.  The  chief  difficulty  with  the  knife  cultivator  is 
the  trashy  soil  in  which  morning  glory  is  usually  found. 
After  a  seven-inch  plowing  I  found  it  impossible  to  run 
the  knives,  as  they  clogged  and  could  not  make  a  clean 
cut,  and  the  ground  was  then  plowed  14  inches  deep. 
This  turned  the  brush  down,  there  was  some  little  clogging 
the  first  time  but  now  the  knives  run  smoothly  at  a  depth 
of  five  or  six  inches.  The  important  elements  in  this 
method  are  to  cover  every  square  inch  of  the  field  and  to 
run  the  cultivator  before  the  least  green  blade  appears.  I 
have  found  that  near  Hueneme  in  a  loamy  soil,  and  culti- 
tivating  five  inches  deep,  one  cannot  safely  allow  more  than 
five  days  to  elapse  between  cultivations.  As  to  the 
length  of  time  required  to  kill  the  weed  in  this  way  I  am  in 
doubt.  Professor  Hilgard,  at  Berkeley,  I  believe,  eradi- 
cated it  in  about  a  year;  the  character  of  his  soil  I  do  not 
know.  Probably  the  same  length  of  time  would  suffice 
across  the  riv^r  or  on  Las  Posas,  but  the  weed  is  of  such  a 
vigorous  growth  near  Hueneme  that  I  am  inclined  to 
think  a  longer  time  will  be  required.  Although  a  summer 
weed,  it  often  starts  as  early  as  February  and  grows  into 
October,  and  the  cultivation  must,  therefore,  be  practically 
constant.  With  sufficient  stock  and  careful  driving,  the 
cultivation  in  this  way  costs  about  35  cents  an  acre  each 
time. 

Killing  by  poison  is  accomplished  by  putting  salt,  oil  or 
other  noxious  substances  on  the  land  so  heavily  as  to  kill 
the  weed.    The  serious  objection  to  this  method  is  that  it 


kills  all  other  vegetation  as  well,  and  by  reason  of  small 
rainfall  and  absence  of  frost  on  the  ground,  ruins  the  soil 
for  many  years  to  come.  As  yet  no  antidote  for  such  poi- 
son is  known,  other  than  leaching  out  the  harmful  sub- 
stance. 

I  think  that  the  most  satisfactory  and  least  expensive 
methods  are  those  of  mulching  for  small  patches  and  con- 
stant knife  cultivation  for  larger  areas.  The  mulch  must 
be  dense  and  deep;  the  cultivation  frequent,  before  any 
greenness  shows,  and  the  deeper  the  better,  by  making  a 
natural  mulch  to  assist.  Both  must  be  completely  thorough 
covering  every  inch  of  the  ground  and  afTecting  every 
sprouting  joint,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  every  dis- 
appointment with  these  methods  has  been  due  to  careless- 
ness, either  careless  driving  or  allowing  the  green  sprouts 
to  appear  between  cultivations,  or  not  continuing  the  cul- 
tivation until  an  examination  shows  the  root-stocks  dead 
and  withered. 


Fruit-Drying  in  Southern  Caliiornia. 

An  address  delivered  before  the  Farmers'  Institute  at  Pomona,  May  27, 
1892,  by  D.  Edson  Smith,  of  Santa  Ana,  Cal. 

The  subject  of  fruit-drying  is  one  of  special  importance 
to  us  of  Southern  California,  because  our  soil  and  climate 
are  so  peculiarly  adapted  to  growing  choice  fruit,  that  our 
prosperity,  to  a  large  extent,  depends  upon  our  ability  to 
put  our  dried  products  upon  the  market  of  the  world  in 
condition  that  will  keep  indefinitely;  will  retain  a  large  per 
cent  of  the  aroma  and  flavor  of  the  ripened  fruit;  also  pre- 
sent an  attractive  appearance  to  the  eye.  Much  time  and 
money  have  been  spent  in  this  country,  during  the  past  20 
years,  in  trying  to  secure  all  these  desirable  qualities  in  the 
cheapest  and  still  most  perfect  manner. 

So  far  as  sun-dried  fruit  is  concerned,  Southern  Califor- 
nia can  excel  the  world,  because  of  our  exceptionally  clear, 
dry  atmosphere.  But  even  here  we  are  liable  to  have  fogs 
or  rains,  especially  in  dryi  ng  our  late-ripening  fruits,  which 
at  times  is  a  very  serious  drawback  to  the  most  desirable 
results.  But  let  the  weather  be  never  so  perfect,  there  are 
other  serious  drawbacks  to  the  sun-drying  process. 

A  great  amount  of  space  and  time  must  necessarily  be 
consumed  in  this  process,  which  means  expense.  Then,  a 
large  portion  of  the  best  flavor  and  aroma,  the  spiritual  or 
electrical  part  of  the  fruit,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  use 
such  expressions,  is  more  or  less  dissipated  during  the  long 
exposure  of  the  cut  surface  of  the  fruit  to  the  air  and  sun- 
shine. 

Next  comes  the  moth  and  lays  her  eggs  upon  the  fruit, 
which  in  time,  to  the  great  disgust  of  the  buyer,  results  in 
a  lot  of  wormy  fruit,  unless  more  expense  is  finally  added 
by  putting  all  the  fruit  through  a  steam  bath,  and  redrying 
and  resacking. 

And  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  the  cut  fruit,  like 
peaches,  apricots,  apples,  etc.,  has  become  so  discolored  by 
exposure  to  the  air,  that  it  is  almost  worthless  in  the  mar- 
ket. But  this  last- mentioned  evil  has  been  overcome  by  a 
still  greater  evil.  I  refer  to  the  sulphuring  process.  But 
the  consumer  is  rapidly  finding  out  that  sulphured  fruit  is 
very  undesirable  in  several  respects;  and  I  think  it  will  be 
but  a  short  time  when  such  fruit  will  find  no  market  what- 
ever. Besides  the  experience  of  the  consumers.  Prof.  Hilgard 
and  other  able  writers  are  rapidly  convincing  the  public  of 
the  undesirability  of  sulphured  fruit.  While  the  sulphur 
and  molasses  that  I  used  to  be  filled  with  every  morning 
before  breakfast,  during  a  part  of  my  boyhood  days,  may 
have  done  a  good  work  in  killing  parasites,  still  I  can  find 
no  possible  good  that  sulphur  does  to  our  fruit-drying,  ex- 
cepting to  make  it  more  attractive  to  the  eye.  But  I  long 
since  became  convinced  that  this  catering  to  the  joys  of 
vision  was  far  more  than  counteracted  by  the  unattractive- 
ness  of  sulphured  fruit  to  the  organs  of  taste.  The  fumes 
from  the  burning  sulphur  unite  with  the  surface  of  the 
fruit,  producing  a  chemical  change,  causing  a  tiny  drop  of 
the  most  intense  acid  to  be  deposited  on  each  piece  of  fruit, 
which  can  never  be  eradicated  or  fully  covered  up  by  the 
addition  of  any  amount  of  sugar.  Therefore,  for  our  home 
use  of  dried  fruit,  we  long  ago  gave  up  the  use  of  sulphur 
in  its  preparation. 

Ten  years  ago,  soon  after  I  came  to  Southern  California, 
a  man  came  to  Santa  Ana  and  for  several  days  displayed 
in  the  lobby  of  the  postoffice,  to  our  delighted  eyes,  the 
most  desirable  and  attractive  dried  fruit  imaginable,  and  he 
told  us  of  his  new  drier,  and  the  benefits  its  use  would  be- 
stow upon  the  fruit  growing  of  this  vicinity.  But  we  had 
no  bearing  orchards  of  any  size  about  Santa  Ana  at  that 
time,  and  consequently  no  sales  were  made.  But  my  inter- 
est in  the  subject  of  driers  was  greatly  aroused,  for  I  saw 
how  it  might  be  possible  to  use  them  in  preference  to  sun 
drying  under  any  circumstances. 

And  from  that  time  to  the  present  I  have  taken  a  great 
interest  in  fruit-drying.  Many  kinds  of  fruit  driers  have 
been  put  up  and  used  in  Southern  California  during  the 
past  ten  years,  but  most  of  them  were  so  defective  in  one 
way  or  another  that  I  do  not  know  of  any  that  have  become 
popular. 

Seven  years  ago  I  saw  in  the  transactions  of  the  Ameri- 
can Horticultural  Society  a  strong  recommendation  for  the 
"  Common  Sense  Fruit  Drier,"  made  in  Ohio.  The  next 
year  I  learned  that  Leonard  Coates,  a  prominent  citizen 
and  nurseryman  of  Napa,  this  State,  owned  the  patents  for 
these  driers  for  this  State.  I  sent  to  Mr.  Coates  for  a 
small  size  to  use  on  our  cook  stove  to  dry  the  fruit  we 
wished  to  use  in  our  family.  While  we  found  some  me- 
chanical defects  about  the  machine,  yet  we  considered  it 
perfectly  satisfactory  for  the  price.  We  found  that  with 
this  drier  our  fruit  could  be  dried,  ready  to  sack,  in  a  few 
hours,  and  that  it  retained  the  pure  flavor  and  juices  of  all 
frui'  to  a  marked  degree  above  sun  or  hot  air  dried  fruit, 
and  'h  it  'here  was  also  a  large  additional  weight  in  the 
product  over  all  other  known  methods,  and  that  the  fruit 


was  entirely  free  from  insects,  worms,  dust  or  dirt.  I  began 
writing  out  my  experience  with  this  drier  for  the  Rural 
Cahfornian,  and  inquiries  began  coming  in  as  to  where 
these  driers  could  be  obtained.  But  I  found  that  Mr. 
Coates  was  so  taken  up  with  other  projects  that  he  did  not 
care  to  go  into  the  manufacture  of  these  driers,  but  would 
like  to  sell  his  interest  in  the  patent.  But  I  never  heard 
of  his  doing  so. 

Some  months  ago  I  heard  that  a  similar  drier  to  the  one 
I  had  been  so  satisfactorily  using  was  being  made  by  a 
company  in  Los  Angeles.  And  the  first  time  thereafter 
that  I  had  business  in  Los  Angeles  I  called  at  the  com- 
pany's office  and  found  that  they  were  prepared  to  build 
any  number  or  any  size  of  the  same  kind  of  a  steam  drier 
that  I  had  been  using,  excepting  that  they  held  the  original 
patents  of  the  machine,  and  were  making  a  much  better 
machine  than  the  one  I  had  been  using. 

Up  to  last  season  our  nicely  sulphured  sundried  fruit,  no 
matter  how  little  of  fruity  flavor  it  had,  or  how  acid  or 
dusty  it  was,  or  wormy  it  might  become,  would  bring  the 
highest  market  price.  But  it  will  be  impossible  to  de- 
ceive the  consumer  of  our  dried  fruits  any  longer  by  false 
appearance.  And  upon  examination  I  found  that  the  in- 
creased weight  of  the  steam  dried  fruit  and  the  saving  of 
so  rnuch  handling  of  the  fruit,  as  unavoidablv  accom- 
panied sun-drying,  would  pay  me  a  large  interest  of  the 
investment  in  a  steam  drier  for  market  use,  saying  nothing 
about  the  superior  quality  of  the  dried  fruit;  and  that  it  is 
dried  so  quickly  in  a  dark  compartment  that  it  is  equally 
as  attractive  to  the  eye  as  the  sulphured  sun  dried  fruit,  I 
immediately  ordered  a  drier  built  for  my  orchard  use  the 
commg  season.  It  has  been  built,  set  up,  and  is  now 
ready  for  inspection  and  business.  Ttie  special  points  of 
merit  of  this  machine  are : 

ist.    Uniform  radiated  steam  heat.    Never  above  212  degrees. 
2d.    No  changing  of  fruit  or  trays  while  drying. 
3d.    Evaporated  fruit  gains  20  per  cent  in  weight  over  sun-dried  or 
hot  air  dried. 

4th.  The  quality  of  the  evaporated  fruit  is  30  per  cent  greater  than 
sun-dried  or  hot  air  d  fed. 

Stb.    Each  piece  of  fruit  is  subjected  to  the  same  uniform  heat. 

6th.  Each  separate  piece  of  fruit  is  subjected  to  a  strong  current 
of  hot  air,  which  removes  all  moisture  as  fast  as  the  steam  heat  forces 
it  out. 

7th,    Heat  is  controlled  from  10  to  212  degress  at  will. 

8lh.  The  evaporating  being  done  in  a  dark  chamber,  the  fruit  is 
clear  a.nd  bright,  no  sulphurous  bleaching  being  needed. 

9th.    Absence  of  dust,  dirt  or  the  attack  of  insects. 

loth.  Can  be  run  night  and  day  with  no  danger  of  exploding  or 
burning  up. 

iith.  From  3  to  25  evaporators  can  be  operated  by  steam  taken 
from  one  pipe  from  a  stationary  boiler  under  pressure  by  crosspipes 
connecting  each  evaporator. 

I2tb.  Each  evaporator  is  encased  with  wood,  thus  retaining  all 
the  heat. 

i3lh.    No  climbing  up  and  down  stairs  to  put  the  fruit  trays  on 
and  off  these  evaporators,  seven  (6)  feet  being  the  limit  in  height. 

Dry  hot  air  will  not  evaporate.  Steam  radiated  heat, 
with  sirotiff,  rapidly  moving  currents  of  hot  air,  will  evap- 
orate and  dry  perfectly,  carrying  off  all  moisture  rapidly, 
retaining  in  the  fruit  all  the  essential  qualities — ^juice,  syrup, 
nutritious  properties  and  flavor  intact. 

With  this  machine  steam  is  passed  through  steam-tight 
shelves  both  over  and  under  each  tray  of  fruit,  and  by  a 
peculiar  device  the  hot  air  is  saturated  with  moisture  from 
the  water  in  the  fruit,  and  is  rapidly  carried  out  of  the  ma- 
chine. The  steam-heat  is  so  intense,  and  the  air  saturated 
with  moisture  is  so  quickly  removed,  that  the  drying  is  cx- 
ceedins;ly  rapid. 

The  cost  for  fuel  is  very  slight.  It  takes  but  little  to 
keep  a  large  volume  of  boiling  water  at  the  boiling  point 
where  the  boiler  is  perfectly  protected  on  all  sides  from 
radiating  its  heat.  I  have  so  constructed  the  furnace  to 
my  dryer  as  to  enable  me  to  utilize  all  my  tree  trimmings. 

But  where  one  has  a  large  orchard,  or  where  several 
small  orchardists  combine,  a  large  drier  or  several  small 
ones  can  be  run  by  the  steam  from  a  stationary  boiler  at  a 
mere  nominal  cost  for  fuel. 

I  believe  this  practical  drier  will  give  a  new  incentive  to 
the  fruit-growing  industry  of  Southern  California,  especially 
of  the  fig  industry.  No  locality  in  the  world  can  compete 
with  us  in  quality  of  fruit,  and  when  it  is  put  upon  the 
market  in  the  every  way  desirable  shape  that  it  comes 
from  this  World  Beater  Evaporator,  it  will  be  eagerly 
sought  after,  and  will  command  a  goid  price. 


Paper  for  Drying  Fruit. 

Rutherford,  Napa  Co,  June  12,  1892. 
To  THE  Editor: — Now  that  our  fruits  are  beginning  to 
ripen,  I  desire  to  publish  a  few  ideas  about  drying,  as  my 
success  was  greater  than  the  neighbors  who  used  other 
methods  and  means.  After  carefully  looking  over  the 
different  trays  and  figuring  the  cost  and  labor  of  handling, 
my  judgment  led  me  to  buy  the  standard  black  P  &  B 
paper  of  the  Paraffine  Paint  Co.,  116  Battery  St.,  taking 
whole  rolls,  without  cutting,  112  yards  long.  After  cutting 
off  the  projecting  canes  of  the  grape  vines,  and  harrowing 
and  rolling  the  ground  between  the  rows  to  make  a  smooth, 
even  surface,  being  careful  to  select  ground  having  a  good 
slope  (level  surface  would  not  do  at  all)  this  paper  was  laid 
and  unrolled  only  as  fast  as  the  grapes  were  picked  and 
ready  to  lay  upon  it,  being  sure  to  keep  it  perfectly  straight. 
When  the  fruit  is  two-thirds  dry,  take  a  wooden  hoe  with  a 
blade  about  four  inches  wide  and  two  feet  long,  and  draw 
the  grapes  from  one  side  toward  the  other  past  the  center, 
then  reverse,  and  with  the  hoe  push  apart  and  separate  the 
winrow  thus  formed  in  the  center;  this  operation  will  turn 
most  of  the  fruit  and  loosen  it  so  drying  will  soon  be  com- 
plete. If  rain  comes  before  two-thirds  dry,  the  water  will 
run  off  and  do  no  harm,  but  after  that  it  is  well  to  hoe  the 
fruit  to  one  side  and  then  fold  over  the  paper  the  same  as 
the  hemming  of  a  piece  of  cloth;  a  few  rocks  along  the 
edge  will  keep  it  there,  and  protect  it  from  the  wind.  This 
can  be  done  much  quicker  than  trays  can  be  piled  up,  and 
the  work  is  not  lost  as  the  grapes  are  now  turned.  The 
reason  for  laying  the  paper  perfectly  straight  is  that  it  may 
not  tear  by  turning  over  the  hem,  but  if  not  straight  then 
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turn  up  the  concave  side  so  as  not  to  strain  the  edge  and 
tear.  The  black  surface  draws  and  holds  the  heat  when 
on  the  ground  so  there  is  no  circulation  of  air  underneath 
and  at  times  was  so  hot  the  hand  could  not  hold  it.  In 
our  Napa  Valley  where  many  say  grape-drying  is  not  a 
success,  I  dried  three  lots  on  the  same  paper  in  the  one 
season,  and  with  reasonable  care,  the  paper  is  good  for 
three  seasons,  perhaps  more.  R.  E.  Wood. 

A  Warning  to  the  Public  on  the  "Cold  Process." 

Prof.  E.  W.  Hilgard,'Director  of  the  University  Experi- 
ment Stations,  has  issued  the  following  special  circular 
concerning  the  so-called  "  Ohio  Fruit  Co.'s  California 
Cold  Process  for  Preserving  Fruits,  Vegetables  and 
Liquids:" 

It  seems  that  a  quiet  but  active  canvass  is  being  made  in  this  State 
and  probably  elsewhere  under  the  above  caption,  and  the  circular  is 
headed  by  a  notice  that  "  any  one  printing  or  selling  directions  not 
obtained  from  us  will  be  prosecuted  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law. " 
"  Compound  E.\tract  of  Salyx"  is  the  sonorous  name  under  which  the 
alleged  new  nostrum  is  advertised. 

The  name  of  this  "Compound  Extract  "  is  incautiously  suggestive 
of  salicylic  acid.  An  examination  of  the  sample  fruit  distributed  by 
the  canvassers  accordingly  shows,  in  the  liquid  around  the  (ruit,  one- 
third  of  one  per  cent  of  salicylic  acid,  which  of  course  is  well  known 
to  preserve  fruit,  as  well  as  other  vegetable  and  animal  matter,  but  is 
better  adapted  to  the  preparation  of  show  specimens  than  to  pre- 
serve for  human  consumption.  Doubtless  there  are  persons  who  may 
for  some  time  take  such  doses  of  the  well-known  preservative  with 
impunity;  there  are  others  with  whom  its  use  would,  in  a  short  time, 
create  very  serious  disorders  of  the  digestion,  and  there  are  those 
whose  digestion  is  stopped,  point  blank,  when  such  "preserves"  are 
eaten. 

Any  one  is  at  liberty  to  take  his  choice  as  to  which  of  the  above 
classes  he  considers  himself  as  belonging,  and  may  take  his  dose  of 
medicine  with  his  dessert  if  he  chooses.  But  should  any  one  desire 
to  do  so,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  for  him  to  pay  the  "  Ohio  Fruit  Com- 
pany "  at  the  rate  of  eight  dollars  a  pound  for  what  he  can  get  at  re- 
tail for  one  dollar  and  a  half.  Nor  need  he  be  alarmed  about  the 
fruit  company's  threat  of  prosecution.  The  use  of  salicylic  acid 
(elsewhere  forbidden  by  sanitary  regulations)  is  guarded  by  no  patent, 
and  never  has  been ;  that  of  "Coffee  C"  sugar  prescribed  by  the 
company  certainly  is  not.  All  are  therefore  at  liberty  to  sweeten 
their  fruit  according  to  taste,  and  to  spice  it  with  the  antiseptic  acid, 
without  asking  leave  of  anybody.  E.  W.  Hilgard. 

This  is  the  substance  which  we  repudiated  on  page  495 
of  the  Rural  of  May  28th.    It  is  a  good  thing  to  let  alone. 
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The  plan  of  cooperation  in  storing  and  selling  grain  is 
of  great  value  to  the  farmers,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  them 
the  advantage  of  knowing  just  what  their  grain  is  worth 
on  the  market,  and  enables  them  to  obtain  full  market 
value,  besides  the  saving  in  storing  and  handling  charges. 
We  hear  and  read  a  great  deal  about  gambling  in  grain, 
and  a  bill  has  lately  been  introduced  in  Congress  to  correct 
the  abuses  of  Board  of  Trade  dealings,  and  we  hope  such 
laws  may  be  passed  that  will  effectually  prevent  speculators 
selling  large  quantities  of  grain  which  they  do  not  own  nor 
expect  to  deliver,  thereby  depressing  prices  to  the  farmers 
until  they  get  the  larger  portion  of  crops  in  their  possession 
and  then  raising  the  prices  to  consumers,  thus  robbing  the 
farmer  on  the  one  hand  and  largely  the  poor  laborer  on 
the  other. 

The  question  which  probably  perplexes  the  farmer  more 
than  anything  else  is  the  time  to  sell.  Even  before  the  crop 
is  planted  the  intelligent  farmer  begins  to  look  ahead  to  see, 
if  possible,  what  the  prospects  are  for  prices  for  the  coming 
crop;  whether  the  outlook  justifies  a  larger  or  smaller  area 
of  the  different  varieties  of  gra  n.  Here  we  see  the  need 
of  a  bureau  of  information  separate  and  distinct  from  that 
given  by  the  Boards  of  Trade  and  speculators. 

This  the  agricultural  department  of  our  Government  is 
intendefl  to  accomplish,  but  at  present  the  knowledge  to  be 
obtained  from  there  is  not  sufficiently  published.  Bulle- 
tins should  be  published  monthly  at  least  in  all  the  leading 
newspapers,  that  both  the  farmer  and  consumer  may  know 
all  the  tacts  appertaining  to  crops  and  probable  prices,  at 
different  periods  during  the  year.  Until  we  are  able  to  ob- 
tain such  information,  we  will  have  to  depend  on  such 
knowledge  as  we  can  obtain  and  our  own  best  judgment. 

One  thing  that  is  highly  advisable,  as  a  rule,  is  not  to 
borrow  money  at  a  high  rate  of  interest  to  hold  grain.  In 
certain  cases  it  might  pay  to  hold,  as  when  prices  are  re- 
duced by  too  much  grain  being  offered;  but  in  a  great 
many  cases  it  is  akin  to  gambling. 


while  many  white  men  lose  a  profitable  market  by 
haggling  and  waiting  for  a  drop  in  the  price  of  seed. 

The  potato  market  just  now  is  glutted,  on  account  of  the 
rejection  at  Chicago  of  forty  carloads,  which  were  shipped 
from  Los  Angeles  in  a  too  green  condition,  and  encoun- 
tering a  warm  spell,  as  mentioned  above,  became  heated 
and  spoiled.  Plenty  of  potatoes  may  now  be  had  at  45 
cents  a  hundred  pounds,  in  carload  lots,  but  this  condition 
of  affairs  is  only  temporary. 

As  to  the  yield  and  profits  of  potatoes,  a  great  variety  of 
figures  might  be  given,  depending  on  soil,  time  of  planting, 
variety,  market  and  other  circumstances.  A  good  average 
yield  is  125  sacks  to  the  acre,  averaging  no  pounds  to  the 
sack  or  13,750  pounds,  which  should  bring  an  average 
price  of  75  cents  a  sack,  or  $107.25  per  acre  gross,  for  one 
crop,  and  $214.50  for  two  crops.  The  cost  of  production 
should  not  be  over  half  of  this,  leaving  the  gross  receipts 
for  one  crop  as  net  profit.  Land  in  every  way  suitable  for 
potatoes  can  be  had,  within  20  miles  of  Los  Angeles,  at 
from  $100  to  $150  per  acre. 

Some  potatoes  are  being  dug  in  this  section  by  a 
machine  which  costs  $225  and  saves  the  labor  of  seven 
men. 

At  Westminster,  in  the  remarkable  peat  soil  section, 
thpy  have  a  variety  of  potato  known  as  the  "  Early  Blush," 
which  yields  from  225  to  250  sacks  to  the  acre.  This 
variety  has,  however,  a  very  deep  eye,  causing  much  waste 
in  peeling,  and  is  therefore  not  very  popular  with  con- 
sumers. 

The  trouble  is  that  there  is  too  little  system  in  the 
business.  A  high  price  one  year  sets  every  one  to  plant- 
ing spuds,  and  the  next  year  there  is,  of  course,  a  glut. 
Those  who  study  the  market  and  plant  the  right  variety  at 
the  right  time  will,  barring  accidents,  always  make  money. 
Potatoes,  which  are  now  selling  at  45  cents,  have  been  up 
as  high  as  $1.40  this  season,  and  will,  in  all  probability, 
loon  be  there  again. 


Handling  and  Marketing  Grain. 

Read  by  J.  O.  Courtbight  at  a  Farmers'  Institute  held  at  Garlield, 
Washington,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Washington  Sta'.e  AgricuUural 
College. 

We  will  attempt  to  notice  briefly  several  questions  per- 
taining to  the  marketing  of  grain,  but  more  particularly 
wheat. 

The  first  thing  is  to  see  that  the  grain  is  properly  har- 
vested and  threshed,  and  particularly  to  see  that  the  wheat 
is  not  cracked  in  threshing.  There  is  nothing  more  de- 
structive than  this,  as  the  broken  grain  can  only  be  used 
for  feed  and  causes  a  direct  loss. 

We  will  next  notice  the  question  of  sacking  grain.  It  is 
generally  conceded  that  it  is  cheaper  and  more  convenient 
to  sack  the  grain  at  the  machine  as  it  is  threshed,  and  this 
is  doubtless  true  as  long  as  we  follow  the  present  ruinous 
practice  of  selling  and  shipping  our  wheat  without  cleaning. 
But  when  the  practice  becomes  universal  of  cleaning  our 
wheat,  at  the  shipping  point  or  terminal  elevators,  it  will 
be  far  better  and  cheaper  to  have  granaries  on  the  farm  to 
receive  the  wheat  as  threshed,  and  deliver  it  loose  to  the 
warehouses  or  elevators. 

By  comparing  the  cost  you  will  find  that  granaries  can 
be  constructed  of  common  lumber  that  will  last  several 
years,  to  cost  less  than  the  sacks  would  cost  for  a  single 
crop,  and  they  could  be  so  constructed  that  an  elevator 
could  be  attached  to  the  thresher  and  the  grain  carried  di- 
rectly into  the  granary  and  drawn  out  into  wagon  boxes, 
without  any  of  the  hard  labor  of  lifting  and  handling  sacked 
grain.  It  is  sometimes  argued  that  our  roads  are  so  rough 
that  the  grain  would  spill  out,  but  extra  sideboards  on  the 
wagon  boxes  would  prevent  that. 

Recent  experiments  in  shipping  wheat  to  Europe  have 
proved  that  wheat  can  be  shipped  in  bulk,  and  when  the 
Nicaragua  canal  is  completed  we  may  expect  to  see  the 
larger  portion  of  the  wheat  exported  from  the  United  States 
shipped  from  the  Pacific  coast  ports. 

The  question  of  cleaning  our  wheat  for  market  is  a  very 
important  one  in  several  respects.  It  is  often  urged,  and 
is  at  present  in  a  great  measure  true,  that  our  prices  are 
based  on  what  is  called  Walla  Walla  wheat,  which  means 
just  as  it  is  threshed,  without  recleaning,  and  that  if  we 
should  clean  it,  we  would  not  receive  any  better  price  and 
would  lose  just  the  amount  cleaned  out.  That  would  only 
apply  at  all  to  Portland  and  Puget  Sound  markets;  and 
there  is  no  good  reason  why,  with  a  careful  selection 
of  the  best  varieties  of  seed  wheat  and  the  practice  of 
cleaning  being  universal,  that  our  wheat  should  not  grade 
with  Willamette  valley  wheat  in  the  market,  and  in  our 
local  and  Eastern  markets  it  would  make  a  very  material 
difference.  In  one  instance  coming  under  our  notice,  by 
docking  from  one-half  pound  to  one  pound  per  bushel,  the 
grade  was  raised  from  seven  to  eight  cents  per  bushel. 

We  believe  the  best  place  for  cleaning  grain  to  be  ship- 
ped is  at  the  shipping  point,  where  the  grain  is  being  de- 
livered to  the  elevators,  thereby  saving  quite  an  item  of 
freight  and  insuring  a  more  unifoim  grade,  and  thus  avoid- 
ing the  pretext  for  rejecting. 

And  right  here  we  would  urge  the  necessity  for  State 
weighers  and  inspectors.  Our  experience  has  taught  us 
that  exporters,  left  to  do  their  own  inspecting,  manage  to 
enlarge  their  profits  at  will  at  the  expense  of  the  farmers 
by  grading  too  low.  With  State  inspection  and  weighing, 
a  farmer  could  feel  perfectly  safe  in  consigning  his  wheat 
to  a  responsible  commission  merchant  for  sale. 


Potato-Growing  at  the  South. 

Potato  growers  in  all  parts  of  the  State  will  be  interested 
in  the  following  review  of  the  southern  situation  as  traced 
by  the  Los  Angeles  Tunes: 

For  a  short  period  during  the  spring.  Southern  California 
can  ship  early  potatoes  East  at  a  good  profit,  as  they  arrive 
there  before  any  others  are  in  the  market,  and  consequently 
command  high  prices.  The  season  generally  extends  from 
middle  of  May  to  end  of  July.  After  that,  potatoes  begin 
to  arrive  in  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  from  Arkansas,  southern 
Missouri  and  Tennessee,  and  in  New  York  and  other  At- 
lantic coast  cities  from  Florida.  Shipments  of  this  charac- 
ter from  Southern  California  have  been  made  during  the 
past  four  years.  This  year  the  land  along  the  Mississippi, 
where  early  potatoes  are  grown,  has  been  flooded,  which 
will  make  the  Eastern  crop  later  than  usual.  At  the  same 
time  the  Southern  California  crop  is  late.  Unfortunately 
the  early  potatoes  shipped  so  far  this  season  encountered 
the  short  hot  spell  and  were  "cooked"  before  they  started, 
arriving  in  bad  condition. 

Last  year  was  also  a  late  season  in  Southern  California, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  later  shipments  came  into 
competition  with  the  early  Eastern  potatoes  and  the 
shippers  failed  to  make  money.  As  a  result  of  this  there 
was  the  usual  reaction  and  this  year  will  not  see  more  than 
one-tenth  as  many  potatoes  harvested  as  were  grown  in 
1 89 1,  the  benefit  accruing  to  those  who  had  the  courage 
to  plant. 

Last  winter,  during  the  cold  spell,  some  potatoes  planted 
in  low  lands  were  frosted,  but  most  of  them  were  replanted 
and  will  come  in  later. 

It  is  the  general  impression  that  the  potato  business  is 
largely  in  the  hands  of  Chinamen,  but  this  is  an  error. 
Probably  not  more  than  20  per  cent  of  the  shipments  from 
Los  Angeles  are  made  by  Chinamen.  The  report  that 
there  is  a  combination  among  Chinese  growers  to  ship 
direct  to  eastern  points  is  also  baseless,  being  founded  on 
the  fact  that  one  Chinese  firm  ships  direct  to  its  representa- 
tives in  Chicago  and  St.  Louis. 

Those  who  desire  to  make  money  by  growing  potatoes 
in  Southern  California  should  note  the  following  points: 

Suitable  land  should  be  selected  which  is  not  subject 
to  severe  frosts.  Upon  such  land  two  crops  a  year  may 
be  grown  in  the  following  manner.  The  first  crop  should 
be  planted  in  January  or  February.  It  will  come  into 
market  in  the  early  part  of  May,  in  time  for  the  first 
Eastern  shipments.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  pota- 
toes are  thoroughly  mature  and  the  skin  firm  when  shipped, 
or  they  will  turn  black  and  heat  on  the  road.  The  second 
crop  may  be  planted  in  May  or  June.  This  crop  takes 
longer  to  ripen,  the  tubers  growing  more  slowely  during 
the  hot  weather.  It  will  be  ready  in  September  or  Octo- 
ber for  local  consumption,  when  the  Los  Angeles  market  is 
bare  and  potatoes  are  being  shipped  in  from  the  north. 

Scarcely  less  important  than  the  question  of  when  to 
plant  is  that  of  what  variety  of  seed  to  select.  It  is  a 
curious  fact,  which  has  been  fully  proved,  that  local  seed 
gives  out  after  the  first  year,  so  that,  in  order  to  grow  fine, 
large  potatoes,  the  seed  potatoes  must  be  imported  from 
the  north.  Possibly  the  home  seed  may  produce  a  fair 
crop  the  second  year,  but  after  that  it  is  sure  to  deteriorate 
and  yield  small  tubers.  Lack  of  knowledge  of  this  fact 
has  led  to  much  loss  on  part  of  some  growers.  As  a  fine 
variety  of  large  potatoes,  grown  from  imported  seed,  will 
always  command  at  least  15  cents  a  hundred  pounds  more 
in  the  market,  it  is  evident  that  the  small  difference  per 
acre  in  cost  of  seed  should  not  be  considered. 

The  varieties  recommended  in  this  section  are,  for  the 
first  planting,  Early  Rose  and  Burbanks,  which  command 
the  highest  prices  in  the  Eastern  markets,  and  for  the 
second  planting  Burbanks,  which  are  good  keepers. 

Commission  men  say  that  the  Chinese  who  are  in  the 
potato  business  are,  as  a  rule,  more  successful  than  their 
white  neighbors,  as  they  study  the  market  closely  and  do 
not  hesitate  after  they  have  made  up  their  minds.  They 
pay  the  rnarket  price  for  seed  and  get  their  crop  in  early, 


District  Horse-Breeding. 

In  another  article  we  have  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
practically  no  supply  of  the  stylish,  heavy  draft  teams,  for  which 
such  a  brisk  demand  at  high  prices  exists  in  large  cities  like  Chicago. 
In  that  article  the  cause  for  this  lack  of  supply  is  alluded  to,  and  we 
shall  now  briefly  suggest  a  remedy.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
time  has  arrived  for  systematic  work  in  the  breeding  of  draft  horses. 
There  has,  up  to  this  era  of  the  horse-breeding  industry,  been  a  sad 
lack  of  system  and  persistency.  Lack  of  discrimination,  want  of 
faith,  and  a  desire  for  new  things,  has  led  to  a  vascillating  policy 
among  owners  of  mares,  the  consequence  being  that  there  is  scarcely 
one  district  where  a  buyer  may  always  confidently  count  on  finding 
horses  of  the  type  and  blood  he  requires.  The  push  of  the  stallion 
importers  has  pi  ced  horses  of  different  breeds  in  almost  every  village 
throughout  the  West,  and  these  horses  have  been  used  indiscrimi- 
nately in  succession  as  they  arrived  on  the  breeding  ground.  Had 
each  locality  stuck  to  the  improved  breed  first  used  therein,  to-day 
would  have  found  a  stock  of  high-graded  horses  for  which  the  de- 
mand was  constant  and  remunerative.  As  it  is,  however,  a  race  of 
much-mixed  mongrels  and  misfits  has  been  produced  with  which  the 
market  is  glutted,  and  for  which  the  demand  and  prices  are  indiffer- 
ent. The  time  has  arrived,  as  we  have  said,  for  systematic  breeding 
that  shall  counteract  the  faults  of  the  past  and  bring  about  real  prog- 
ress in  the  future. 

In  every  horse-breeding  locality  an  association  of  breeders  should 
be  formed.  A  vote  of  the  members  should  be  taken  to  determine 
the  most  popular  breed.  A  stallion  purchase-fund  should  Ire  sub- 
scribed and  a  committee  appointed  to  select  and  buy  the  best  horse 
of  the  desired  breed  that  can  be  obtained  for  the  money  in  hand. 
The  stallion  so  purchased  should  then  be  used  exclusively  among 
the  mares  of  the  members  at  a  stipulated  fee  sufficiently  large  to  pay 
expenses  and  a  good  rate  of  interest  on  the  original  investment.  If 
there  are  a  sufficient  number  of  mares  among  the  members,  no  out- 
side business  will  need  to  be  done,  but  if  not,  a  few  selected  mares 
may  be  bred  for  outside  parties  at  the  usual  service  fees.  It  would 
be  a  better  plan  if,  as  in  Europe,  a  stallion  could  be  hired  by  the 
association  for  the  season,  and  we  are  coming  to  that  just  as  surely 
as  the  plan  has  been  found  necessary  abroad.  In  order  to  make  the 
latter  plan  feasible,  it  would  be  necessary  to  hold  a  district  or  State 
stallion  show  each  spring,  at  which  the  delegates  from  each  breeding 
society  could  choose  a  stallion  for  the  season's  breeding.  In  Europe 
the  stallions  are  hired  in  this  way  :  A  premium  of  say  $500  is  paid 
for  the  use  of  the  horse  in  the  district  wanting  him,  and  over  and 
above  this,  the  owner  is  guaranteed  a  certain  number  of  mares  to  be 
bred  at  a  stipulated  fee  at  time  of  service  and  another  when  proof  of 
pregnancy  is  complete.  The  result  of  this  plan  of  breeding  has  been 
remarkably  satisfactory.  Each  district  has  sought  to  procure  the  best 
horse;  each  member  has  been  led  to  breed  continuously  in  line  to  the 
same  breed,  and  to-day  the  progeny  are,  as  a  rule,  of  very  high  class 
and  value.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  success  of  a  similar  plan 
of  breeding  in  this  country,  and  such  a  plan  would  seem  to  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  view  of  the  present  condition  of  affairs.  Indis- 
criminate breeding  should  cease  at  once;  breeding  in  line  should  be 
introduced  and  persisted  in.  The  result  will  be  a  wonderful  im- 
provement in  our  horse  stock,  and  each  district  becoming  known  as  a 
place  where  a  certain  class  of  stock  can  be  found,  will  be  visited  by 
buyers  who  will  give  remunerative  prices  for  good  stock.  When  one 
man  in  a  district  is  carrying  on  breeding  operations  alone,  he  finds 
it  difficult  to  match  his  horses,  and  a  single  good  horse  does  not 
bring  its  real  value  in  the  market.  Where  a  community  is  engaged 
in  the  breeding  of  one  class  of  stock,  it  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter 
to  match  teams,  obtain  the  full  value  and  divide  the  proceeds. 

Farmers  throughout  the  country  have  wasted  long  years  of  work 
in  trying  every  new  horse  that  entered  their  district.  The  time  has 
come  for  each  district,  or  township  even,  to  decide  once  for  all 
which  breed  they  will  favor,  and  this  done,  stick  to  it  and  breed  up 
until  a  steady  supply  of  really  good  horses  of  one  type  and  quality  has 
been  produced.  This  matter  demands  earnest  consideration  at  the 
hands  of  all  interested  in  the  breeding  of  \iOX%e:%.  —  Farmers'  Review. 

The  article  referred  to  deals  with  the  subject  of  the 
small  supply  of  first-class  draft  horses  in  the  Chicago 
market,  that  is,  of  horses  with  weight  and  quality  com- 
bined, and  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  great  difficulty  there  is 
in  buying  well-matched  teams  of  horses  weighing  1600  and 
upward,  that  are  perfectly  sound,  with  good  style,  action 
and  symmetrical  form,  such  teams  selling  readily  for  from 
$400  to  $600  and  upward. 

The  same  difficulties  obtain  in  the  San  Francisco  mar- 
ket, so  do  something  like  the  same  prices;  but  here  as 
there  the  supply  of  horses  that  do  not  come  up  to  the 
above  standard  are  plentiful  enough,  while  those  of  still 
smaller  size  and  inferior  quality  are  so  plentiful  that  they 
injure  the  market  for  the  fairly  good  quality  of  dr^ft  Jjorse, 
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and  thus  have  an  ultimate  effect  in  depressing  prices  for  a 
still  higher  grade. 

For  this  stale  of  things,  breeders  are  to  blame,  in  a  great 
measure,  lor  not  breeding  better  horses  all  round,  and 
fewer  of  them,  which  latter  would  be  fully  compensated  for 
by  the  higher  price  obtained  for  each  animal. 

Two  fairly  good  ones  are  at  any  time  worth  three  inferior 
animals,  while  one  that  is  well-bred,  well-fed  and  conse- 
quently well-developed  and  symmetrical  in  all  his  parts  will 
generally  sell  for  more  money  than  three  or  (our  of  the  in- 
ferior sorts  will  bring,  coupled  also  with  the  advantage  of 
less  cost  in  both  feed  and  trouble.  Let  it  be  remembered, 
however,  that  it  requires  good  feeding  to  keep  the  best 
breeds  of  horses  from  degenerating. 

The  Review  sums  up  the  whole  matter  by  concluding  as 
follows: 

The  market  is  glutted  with  indifferent  draft  horses  lacking  weight 
and  quality.  Prices,  consequently,  are  kept  constantly  low,  and  will 
remain  permanently  so  while  this  class  of  stock  constitutes  the  sup- 
ply. Breeders  have  themselves  to  blame  for  this  unhappy  s'ate  of 
affairs.  They  have  lacked  persistence  in  breeding;  have  commenced 
with  native  mares,  crossed  them  with  a  pure  bred  draft  horse  one 
year,  and,  like  as  not,  next  year  have  bred  to  a  coacher,  a  trotter  or 
a  draft  horse  of  some  oiher  breed.  In  short,  they  have  been  experi- 
menting, and,  as  a  rule,  are  no  further  advanced  than  they  were  at 
the  start.  They  have  sold  the  females  of  the  first  draft  cross,  instead 
of  keeping  them  and  breeding  continuously  to  the  original  breed. 
We  repeat  with  confidence  that  profit  is  assured  to  any  community 
of  intelligent  farmers  who  will  commence  breeding  their  mares  to 
a  first-class  heavy-draft-stallion  and  stick  to  the  business.  The  fillies 
should  be  retained  and  bred  again  to  the  same  breed.  A  good  stal- 
lion should  be  kept  in  the  district  and  changed  whenever  necessary. 
The  colts  should  be  properly  fed  from  the  start,  so  as  to  give  them 
the  necessary  size  and  weight  at  marketable  age.  They  should  be 
broken  in  matched  teams  and  sold  always  at  a  stated  age  when  look- 
ing their  best.  It  costs  little  more  to  raise  a  good  horse  than  it  does 
to  feed  a  steer.  The  profits  are  greater  in  raising  the  horse,  but 
many  farmers  miss  it  by  not  feeding  the  horse  well,  while  they  glut 
the  steer. 


The  City  of  the  Angels — Climate,  Progress. 

Products  and  Wealth  of  Southern  California. 

Los  Angeles,  June  15, 1892. 

To  THE  Editor  : — When,  in  1780,  the  Jesuit  priests, 
traveling  north  from  San  Diego  in  search  of  suitable 
sights  for  towns  and  Missions,  came  to  the  spot  where 
stands  now  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  so  favorably  were  they 
impressed  with  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  the  richness  of 
the  soil,  and  the  excellence  of  the  climate  that  they  made  a 
halt,  determined  to  found  here  a  city,  planting  also  a  Mis- 
sion near  by.  Usually  a  new  settlement  of  this  kind  was 
called  a  pueblo^  meaning  a  town  or  village,  b'lt  upon  this 
was  bestowed  the  more  dignified  term  ciudad  (city),  it 
being  thought  that  it  would,  because  of  its  great  natural  ad- 
vantages, soon  reach  metropolitan  proportions.  So  para- 
disiacal, indeed,  seemed  the  place  and  its  surroundings  to 
these  bolv  men,  that  they  did,  in  the  first  instance,  call  the 
town  ciudad  de  la  Reina  de  los  Angeles — the  city  of  the 
Queen  of  the  Angels  !  and  although  this  title  lequired  a 
little  razeeing  to  adapt  it  for  practical  use,  how  supremely 
lovely,  how  almost  divine,  must  everything  here  have  ap- 
peared to  have  caused  these  somber  and  prosaic  monks  to 
confer  on  the  new  city  a  name  of  such  beatific  signifi- 
cance !  True,  this  drawing  on  the  angelic  host  for  a  name 
may  to  some  savor  of  profanation,  yet  to  one  who  has  long 
lived  in  this  delectable  land  such  act  seems  not  irreverent, 
nor  does  this  singular  name  seem  farfetched  or  gran- 
diloquent !  The  climatic  conditions  on  "  the  other  side" 
may  be  superior  to  those  that  here  obtain,  though  I  don't 
see  any  need  for  it. 

And  how  little,  after  all,  did  these  Spanish  Padres  com- 
prehend the  resources  of  this  region  or  divine  its  future.  Of 
these  they  remained  all  through  the  era  of  Mission  rule 
almost  as  ignorant  as  the  aborigines  themselves,  nor  did 
these  resources  become  more  than  partially  apparent  to  our 
own  people  until  many  years  after  they  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  country.  Only  after  much  experimentation, 
made  with  care  and  distrust,  did  the  thrifty  and  practical 
American  come  to  find  out  the  capabilities  of  this  soil  and 
climate.  The  olive  and  the  vine,  including  a  few  other 
fruits  and  the  more  common  cereals  and  vegetables,  com- 
prised about  all  that  was  grown  by  the  pioneer  inhabitants 
of  this  Southern  California,  for  the  successful  cultivation 
of  these  irrigation  being  deemed  necessary.  But  gradually 
were  sowing  and  planting  extended  from  the  alluvial 
bottoms  and  the  naturally  moist  soils  to  the  higher  lands, 
and  finally  the  dry  mesas,  and  even  into  the  mountams 
themselves,  for  many  localities  there  are  in  the  latter 
where  both  orchards  and  vineyards  do  well. 

And,  just  as  they  have  enlarged  the  area  of  land  adapted 
for  tillage,  so  have  the  soil  products  been  added  to  until 
they  cover  now  as  wide  a  range,  perhaps,  as  in  any  other 
country  on  the  earth.  In  growing  and  maturing  the  apple, 
the  plum,  the  mango  and  the  banana,  as  has  been  done 
here,  the  extremes  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  would  seem  to 
have  been  brought  very  near  together;  nor  in  raising  and 
perfecting  the  products  of  zones  so  far  apart  need  one  be 
very  particular  in  the  choice  of  localities,  so  extreme  eleva- 
tion be  avoided.  The  pineaople  ripens  almost  anywhere 
here,  while  on  the  beach  at  Redondo  stands  a  full-bearing 
banana  tree,  with  the  ocean  spray  well  nigh  dashing 
over  it. 

As  the  material  resources  of  this  county  have  thus 
been  multiplied,  so  have  its  economic  pursuits  been  in- 
creased in  number  and  varied  in  kind.  Besides  fruit  and 
grain-growing  in  all  their  branches,  many  special  industries 
have  sprung  up,  and,  although  the  most  of  these  are  yet 
in  embryo,  the  major  part  of  them  promises  to  reach  large 
proportions  in  the  early  future.  Indeed,  this  people  seem 
animated  with  a  purpose  of  doing  nearly  everything  in  a 
large  way  !    Their  ambition  is  of  the  expansive  kind  ! 

They  plant  the  sugar  beet  by  the  thousand  acres,  and  set 
out  fruit  trees  by  the  million,  and  ship  away  oranges  by  the 
hundreds  of  carloads.  The  vineyards,  the  wineries,  the 
apiaries  and  the  dairies  are  apt  to  be  large,  some  of  the 


grain  fields  being  of  imperial  dimensions.  On  the  Domingo 
Ranch  there  were  raised  last  year  120,000  sacks  of  grain. 
This  being  one  of  the  few  places  in  California  where  Indian 
corn  grows  well,  great  quantities  of  that  cereal  are  raised 
here  annually.  Wool  is  here  a  great  staple,  the  vast  flocks 
of  sheep  being  mostly  of  the  better  grades.  Neat  cattle 
and  horses  are  numerous,  many  of  these  being  also  blood 
animals.  The  increase  of  wealth  here  has  of  late  years 
been  very  rapid.  The  oroperty  valuation  of  Los  Angeles 
amounts  now  to  over  $70,000,000,  there  being  only  two 
counties  in  the  State — San  Francisco  and  Alameda — that 
outrank  it  in  this  respect. 

By  reason  of  these  diversified  crops  and  multiform  in- 
dustries, there  has  come  to  be  here  a  perpetual  ingatherinc', 
one  harvest  succeeding  another  the  whole  year  round. 
Most  vegetables  are  always  in  season,  growing  equally 
well  winter  and  sumrrer.  In  the  spring  come  on  the  earlier 
fruits  and  berries,  then  the  hay  followed  by  the  grain 
harvest,  with  the  later  fruits  and  berries  all  through  the 
summer;  then  the  work  of  the  vintager,  the  gathering  of 
the  sugar  beets,  the  olives,  etc.,  the  citrus  fruits  being 
picked  in  the  winter. 

Not  by  any  means  do  the  branches  of  business  above 
enumerated  comprise  all  that  have  here  obtained  a  foot- 
hold. There  are  twice  as  many  others,  some  of  them,  such 
as  the  petroleum,  mining  and  lumber  interests,  being  of 
great  importance.  And  of  the  industries  most  advanced, 
none  have  as  yet  reached  their  full  growth  or  anything;  like 
it.  There  is,  in  fact,  even  for  these,  room  for  great  expan- 
sion. There  exist  in  Los  Angeles  thousands  of  acres  of 
tillable  land  that  have  never  been  disturbed  by  the  plow 
share.  As  for  her  mineral  resources,  these  remain  com- 
paratively virgin.  When,  as  will  happen  in  the  future,  all 
the  life-sustaining  capabilities  of  this  county  shall  come  to 
be  utilized,  it  will  be  able  to  subsist  more  than  a  million 
inhabitants  in  health  and  comfort. 

There  prevails  an  opinion  that  the  material  progress  of 
this  county  received  two  or  three  years  since  a  general  and 
disastrous  check.  This,  however,  was  the  case  with  only 
the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  which,  having  for  a  while  grown 
too  fast,  met  with  a  considerable  setback.  From  this  the 
place  has  now  nearly  recovered.  Building  is  again  active, 
and  the  prices  of  real  estate  have  of  late  undergone  much 
improvement,  while  the  volume  of  general  business  trans- 
acted seems  to  be  larger  than  ever  before.  The  value  of 
the  buildings  erected  in  this  city  last  year  amounted  to 
nearly  a  million  and  a  half  dollars.  The  shipments  East 
by  rail  exceeded  half  a  million  tons,  there  being  included 
in  this  17,000  tons  of  potatoes  and  other  vegetables.  The 
overland  travel  has  been  greatly  increased;  also  traffic 
coastwise,  the  imports  by  steamship  having  been  last  year 
for  the  first  time  larger  at  the  new  port  of  Redondo  than 
at  San  Pedro,  the  former  having  already  absorbed  a  large 
portion  of  the  shipping  trade  that  before  went  to  San 
Pedro. 

Of  all  the  towns  that  have  lately  sprung  up  in  this 
south  country,  none  has  had  such  quick  and  solid  growth 
as  Redondo.  Though  hardly  more  than  three  years  old, 
the  place  contains  one  of  the  finest  hotels  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  both  as  regards  size,  equipment  and  location. 
Occupying  a  height  with  gentle  declivity,  it  looks  out  on 
the  ocean  to  the  west  and  eastward  on  a  vast  expanse  of 
low,  undulating  hills,  dotted  with  villas,  vineyards,  gardens, 
orchards  and  dreams  of  woods.  Though  so  young,  it  has 
first  class  water  works,  with  church,  school,  and  ot^er  pub- 
lic buildings,  stately  and  costly.  Capacious  and  sub- 
stantial wharves  have  been  built  here,  with  water  so  deep 
that  the  largest  ocean-going  craft  can,  at  all  stages  of  tide, 
lie  up  to  them;  also  two  railroads  connecting  the  town  with 
Los  Angeles,  18  miles  distant  to  the  east.  CoaSt  steamers 
and  sailing  vessels  from  all  parts  of  the  world  put  in  here 
to  discharge  and  take  on  cargo,  which  can  be  done  with 
safety  every  day  in  the  year.  The  place  is  growing  rapidly 
in  both  business  and  population,  a  considerable  per- 
centage of  the  latter  consisting  of  guests  at  the  hotel,  which 
is  filled  with  visitors  both  winter  and  summer.  In  the  ele- 
gance and  completeness  of  its  appointments  this  hostelry 
is  not  surpassed  by  any  like  establishment  in  the  world. 
The  beach  in  front  of  this  hotel  af?ords  the  finest  salt  water 
bathing,  the  air  here  being,  for  three-fourths  of  the  year, 
clear,  warm  and  balmy  and  the  sea  ever  halcyon. 

It  has  been  sneeringly  said  that  the  land  owners  of  South- 
ern California,  when  negotiating  a  trade,  sell  the  clitnate 
and  throw  the  land  in  !  And  why  not  ?  Certainly  the 
thing  sold  has  been  what  the  buyer  most  stood  in  need  of, 
and  worth  all  he  has  paid  for  it  I  What  should  a  climate 
like  this  be  worth  to  the  invalids  of  other  lands  who  come 
here  seeking  escape  from  death What  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  storm-swept  Kansas  and  other  sections  of  the 
Central  West  who  venture  from  their  cyclone  cellars  only 
long  enough  to  bury  their  dead  ?  Seeing  the  extent  to 
which  human  life  is  elsewhere  imperiled  through  exposure 
to  tornadoes,  floods,  tempests,  etc.,  it  seems  strange  that 
more  persons  are  not  moved  to  come  to  this  country 
through  considerations  of  personal  safety. 

H.  Degroot. 


Mendocino  County  Notes. 

To  THE  Editor: — In  a  recent  three  weeks'  trip  through 
Mendocino  county,  the  writer  took  occasion  to  look  into 
its  horticultural  and  dairy  resources,  with  a  view  to  furnish- 
ing a  few  notes  for  your  readers.  In  forming  general  esti- 
mates on  these  subjects  I  have  been  greatly  assisted  by 
your  sometime  correspondent,  Mr.  Carl  Purdy  of  Ukiah, 
whose  quaint  courtesy  was  unfailing.  This  gentleman  is 
brimful  of  interesting  facts  which  he  has  literally  dug  from 
the  soil  during  years  of  practical  experimenting  in  this  pic- 
turesque region.  As  is  well  known,  Mr.  Purdy's  special 
hobby  is  the  collecting  and  propagating  of  native  bulbs  and 
plants,  in  which  he  has  been  phenomenally  successful.  His 
extensive  exportation  of  bulbs,  especially  of  the  numerous 
varieties  of  calochortus,  has  made  him  the  source  of  supply 
of  all  our  large  city  florists,  who  in  turn  ship  them  East 
and  to  Europe. 

The  leading  horticultural  industry  of  Mendocino  is  the 


growing  of  hops.  In  fact,  this  county  is  only  second  to 
Sacramento  in  the  output  of  this  crop,  while  in  quality  the 
hops  raised  along  the  Russian  river  are  given  precedence 
to  any  produced  on  the  Pacific  coast.  An  acre  of  vines  in 
Ukiah  valley  will  annually  produce  a  ton  of  dried  hops,  and 
the  average  price  received  during  the  last  15  years  is  22>^ 
cents  per  pound. 

There  are  600  acres  of  hops  in  the  vicinity  of  Ukiah,  and 
18  kilns  scattered  about  the  mellow  bottom  lands  of  the 
river.  This  season  is  very  backward,  owing  to  heavy 
spring  storms.  In  the  last  week  in  May  there  were  only  a 
few  of  the  vines  sufficiently  advanced  to  start  up  the  poles. 

In  late  years  many  of  the  hop  growers  of  Ukiah  have  ad- 
ded small  orchards  to  their  plantations,  the  majority  of  the 
trees  planted  being  prunes  and  Bartlett  pears.  The  kilns 
are  utilized  for  the  drying  of  the  surplus  fruit,  thus  making 
an  appreciable  saving  in  the  labor  and  expense  of  handling 
the  crop.  With  the  exception  of  apples  and  pears,  a  great 
deal  of  fruit  has  heretofore  been  brought  into  this  valley 
from  adjacent  counties.  The  thrifty  young  orchards  now 
coming  into  bearing  will  do  away  with  this  necessity  in  the 
future. 

Five  years  ago  several  of  the  oLder  residents,  among 
them  Judge  McGarvey.set  out  a  number  of  acres  to  prunes 
which  have  since  proved  so  profitable  t>iat  others  have  fol- 
lowed their  example.  The  prune  and  Bartlett  pear  are  the 
only  fruits  raised  here  with  a  view  to  shipment.  They  are 
undoubtedly  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate 
conditions  of  Ukiah  valley.  On  the  other  hand,  apples 
raised  in  the  valleys  following  the  Russian  river  are  liable 
to  sun  bake  which  seriously  impairs  their  keeping  quality 
and  thus  materially  lessens  their  marketable  value. 

In  the  redwood  belt  of  Mendocino,  on  secluded  clearings 
and  in  high  mountain  nooks,  the  peach,  nectarine,  cherry 
and  apple,  attain  a  perfection  of  flavor  not  possible  to  the 
same  fruit  grown  in  lower  altitudes.  In  August  of  last  year 
while  spending  a  memorable  day  in  the  heart  of  the  red- 
woods a  few  miles  beyond  Orr  Springs,  I  remember  stum- 
bling upon  a  small  home-orchard  which  bore  the  most  de- 
licious strawberry  perches  I  ever  ate.  Speaking  of  peach 
growing  in  Mendocino,  Mr.  Jerry  Donohoe  says: 

"There  is  any  amount  of  high,  uncleared  land  where  the 
soil  is  black  and  covered  with  the  white  thorn  that  if  one 
has  the  patience  to  grub  it  out  and  plant  to  fruit,  especially 
peaches,  it  will  produce  the  finest  varieties.  All  these 
ridges  a  few  miles  out  from  Ukiah  can  be  had  for  ten 
dollars  an  acre,  and  the  timber  will  pay  for  the  clearing. 
I  would  rather  have  this  bench  land  for  orchard  purposes 
than  the  best  of  our  river  bottom  at  a  hundred  dollars  an 
acre." 

The  apricot  cannot  be  raised  in  this  section  of  the  State, 
but  there  are  mountain  localities  where  the  fig  and  olive 
thrive,  and  in  certain  foothill  districts  exceptionally  good 
grapes  are  grown.  The  owner  of  one  small  vineyard  a  few 
miles  from  Ukiah  sells  6000  gallons  of  wine  annually,  and 
boasts  that  he  never  parted  with  a  gallon  short  of  his  reg- 
ular price  of  75  cents.  One  of  his  best  customers  is  a  San 
Francisco  priest,  who  ordered  350  gallons  of  wine  from 
this  vineyard  last  season. 

Striking  across  to  the  coast  from  Ukiah,  the  southern 
route  traverses  Anderson  valley,  one  of  the  loveliest  por- 
tions of  the  county.  The  Navarro  river  runs  the  entire  17 
miles  of  its  length,  and  every  foot  of  the  soil  is  rich  with 
cultivated  fields  and  orchards.  This  narrow  valley  is 
hemmed  in  by  colossal  mountain  chains  whose  primeval 
forests  have  thus  far  escaped  the  devastation  of  lumber 
corporations,  and  even  the  tan-bark  hunter  finds  a  market 
too  remote  for  him  to  ply  his  vocation  other  than  in  a  des- 
ultory, half-hearted  way. 

The  people  of  Anderson  valley,  while  trusting  to  the 
wealth  of  their  forests  to  bring  them  a  railroad  in  the  near 
future,  have  shown  their  enterprise  by  erecting  evapo- 
rators to  dispose  of  their  extra  fruit.  Their  nearest  point 
of  shipment  is  Cloverdale,  30  miles  from  their  central  town 
of  Boonville.  Large  quantities  of  the  produce  raised  here- 
about are  also  teamed  direct  to  the  Greenwood  Mills  on 
the  coast,  where  hundreds  of  men  are  employed  in  taking 
out  the  redwoods. 

South  of  Greenwood  the  entire  Pt.  Arena  country  is 
given  over  to  dairying.  For  miles  following  the  abrupt 
and  rugged  seawall,  the  high  green  country  billows  back 
to  the  pine-steepled  range  fronting  the  broad  Pacific.  All 
this  intervening  land  furnishes  an  unrivaled  pasture 
throughout  the  greater  portion  of  the  year.  The  heavy 
fogs  and  cool  winds  keep  the  grass  green  far  into  the  sum- 
mer, when  the  vast  fields  of  Belgian  carrots  and  mangel- 
wurzel  beets  are  then  fed  out  to  the  contented  cows.  These 
cattle  are  mostly  of  the  Jersey  breed. 

Various  processes  of  butter-making  are  employed  at 
these  Pt.  Arena  dairies,  but  the  majority  make  use  of  the 
latest  inventions  in  machinery  for  separating  the  cream, 
the  skim  milk  being  afterward  fed  to  droves  of  fattening 
hogs.  The  business  is  almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of 
Americans,  there  being  but  few  Swiss  and  other  foreigners 
engaged  in  butter-making  there.  Last  year's  shipment 
of  butter  from  Pt.  Arena  to  San  Francisco  reached  as  high 
as  \  50  tons,  while  immense  quantities  were  also  sold  to 
the  lumber  camps  up  and  down  the  coast. 

A  few  miles  back  from  the  sea  fruit  is  grown,  the  apple 
pear,  plum  and  che-^ry  doing  better  than  other  varieties. 
As  for  small  fruits,  I  have  never  seen  such  rank,  productive 
growths  of  wild  raspberries,  blackberries,  huckleberries  and 
currants  as  cover  miles  of  these  Pt.  Arena  foothills.  This 
unlimited  berry  field  is  yearly  thronged  with  campers  from 
the  interior,  who  pick  and  can  on  the  grounds  their  winter's 
supply  of  berries-  Nixett.^  Eames. 


Olive  Oil  Product. — The  largest  output  of  olive  oil 
from  any  one  orchard  in  the  State  ia  from  that  of  F.  A. 
Kimball  of  National  City.  Last  year  from  12,000  to 
14,000  gallons  were  pressed  at  this  establishment.  Twelve 
tons  of  pickled  olives  had  been  put  up  at  Mr.  Kimball's 
works  when  the  season  closed,  abou*^  the  middle  of  April. 
Mr.  Kimball  has  sent  his  foreman,  Mr.  Giddi,  to  Italy  to 
get  further  information  on  olive  oil  making  and  pickling, 
and  be  will  be  absent  until  October. 
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Good-by,  God  Bless  You! 

I  like  the  Anglo-Saxon  speech 

With  its  direct  revealings; 
It  takes  a  hold  and  seems  to  reach 

Far  down  into  your  feelings. 
That  some  folks  deem  it  rude,  I  know, 

And  therefore  they  abuse  it; 
But  I  have  never  found  it  so— 

Before  all  else  I  choose  it, 
I  don't  object  that  men  should  air 

The  Gaelic  they  have  paid  for, 
With  "Aurevoir,"  "Adieu,  ma  chere," 

For  that's  what  French  was  made  for; 
But  when  a  crony  takes  your  band 

At  parting  to  address  you. 
He  drops  all  foreign  lingo  and 

He  says,  "Good-by,  God  bless  you  1  " 

This  seems  to  ba  a  sacred  phrase 

With  reverence  impissioned  — 
A  thing  come  rtown  trora  righteous  days 

Quaintly  but  nobly  fashioned. 
It  well  becomes  an  honest  face, 

A  voice  that's  round  and  cheerful; 
It  stays  the  sturdy  in  his  place, 

And  soothes  the  weak  and  fearful. 
Into  the  porches  of  the  ears 

It  steals  with  subtle  unction. 
And  in  your  heart  of  hearts  appears 

To  work  its  gracious  function; 
And  all  day  long  with  pleading  song 

It  lingers  to  caress  you. 
I'm  sure  no  human  heart  goes  wrong 

That's  told,  "Good-by,  God  bless  you  !  " 

— Eugene  Field. 


A  Waiting. 

Written  for  the  Rural  Press  by  Mary  E.  Bamfobd. 

A  white  artist  had  planted  his  easel  at  one 
end  of  the  little  Chinese  fishing  village,  and 
he  was  beset  by  jabbering  Chinamen,  who 
looked  over  his  shoulders  and  talked  about 
his  efforts.  Outside  the  barbed-wire  fence, 
upon  the  rocks  beside  the  water,  Miss  Agnes 
sat  drawing,  too,  in  her  sketchbook. 

She  looked  up.  Between  her  and  the 
woods,  on  the  road  at  a  distance  from  the 
beach,  passed  a  Spaniard  on  horseback,  his 
red  neckerchief,  his  blue  shirt,  his  old  hat, 
his  ancient,  large-sized  stirrups  showing 
plainly  enough  from  this  point  of  view. 

Miss  Agnes  hummed  as  she  sharpened 
her  pencil.  She  would  have  hummed  in 
Chinese,  in  order  to  be  in  sympathy  with 
her  surroundings,  if  she  had  known  any- 
thing of  that  language.  As  it  was,  she 
hummed  the  only  Spanish  couplet  she  could 
think  of  at  the  moment — 
"  A  wight  of  might 

Is  Don  Money,  the  knight." 

"  Poderoso  cabalUro 
Es  Don  Dinero." 

She  pressed  her  pencil  against  a  rock  and 
reduced  the  lead  to  a  mere  point,  as  she 
hummed  Francisco  Gomez'  couplet  again 
and  again. 

A  burst  of  Chinese  syllables  came  to  her 
over  the  barbed-wire  fence  and  the  roofs  of 
the  huts.  She  stood  on  tiptoe  on  top  of  the 
rocks  and  looked.  The  Chinamen  around 
the  artist  were  jabbering  vigorously  and  ges- 
ticulating. Evidently  ideas  of  art  were  be- 
ing stirred  in  their  minds,  but  whether  the 
Chinamen  admired  the  artist's  picture  or 
not  it  was  impossible  to  tell.  Miss  Agnes 
was  glad  that  they  did  not  know  that  she 
was  sketching,  too.  She  sat  down  again  in 
her  rocky  corner,  and  began  her  work  once 
more. 

' '  Poderoso  cabal lero 
Ei  Don  Dinero,'" 

she  hummed  in  unison  with  the  splash  of 
waves.  She  turned  in  her  seat  and  looked 
back.  Along  the  path  by  the  rocks  came  a 
woman,  walking  slowly.  Her  hair  was 
white,  but  her  eyes  were  brown  and  viva- 
cious still,  in  spite  of  their  eighty  years. 
Grandma  Eaton  would  always  be  young. 

"  How  do  you  do?"  Agnes  called. 

The  traveler  halted  and  looked  up. 

"Well,  well!"  she  said.  "Is  that  you, 
Agnes  ?" 

The  younger  woman  held  out  her  hand 
and  helped  the  older  one  to  a  place  among 
the  rocks  where  the  sun  shone  down 
warmly. 

"  How  do  you  do  ? "  asked  Agnes,  again. 

"  I'm  well,  well,  thank  you,"  said  the  old 
lady,  cheerfully.  *'  I  don't  see  but  I'm  as 
strong  as  I  was  ten  years  ago.  I  didn't 
know  anything  all  night.  It's  such  a  bless- 
ing to  sleep  so.  Go  to  bed;  no  pain;  no 
ache;  nothing  to  worry  me.  My  Heavenly 
Father's  good  to  me.  I  remember  when  my 
daughter  first  come  out  here  to  California 
and  found  me,  she  wrote  back  to  the  folks 
East, '  Mother's  all  packed  up  and  ready  to 
go  to  heaven  any  time.'    But  I'm  here  yet." 

"  I  hope  you'll  be  here  a  good  while  yet," 
said  Agnes,  softly. 

The  old  lady  laughed  a  little. 

"  That's  what  they  all  tell  me,"  she  said, 
in  her  happy  voice.  "  They  make  me  think 
of  that  verse — 


'  Blest  be  the  tie  that  binds 
Our  hearts  in  Christian  love; 
The  fellowship  of  kindred—' 

How  does  that  go  ? " 

'*  '  The  fellowship  of  kindred  minds 
Is  like  to  that  above,"  " 

repeated  Agnes. 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Eaton,  "that's  it.  I 
keep  all  those  verses  in  my  mind,  ready  to 
think  of  them." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence.  The 
splash  of  the  water  on  the  beach  came  to 
their  ears.  Some  Chinese  children  went 
down  on  the  sand  to  lie  there  and  hunt  for 
shells. 

"  I  haven't  brought  any  work  with  me," 
said  Mrs.  Eaton.  "  I  always  was  a  steamer 
to  knit,  but  I  guess  I'll  have  to  talk  instead. 
It  always  comes  so  handy  for  me  to  talk 
when  I've  any  one  to  talk  to." 

Agnes  laughed.  The  boat  with  its  crane 
was  growing  beneath  her  fingers.  Some  of 
the  odd  roofs  of  the  Chinese  shanties  and 
some  of  the  strings  of  fish  showed  in  the 
background. 

"  Your  daughter  must  have  been  glad  to 
come  to  you,"  she  said.  "  You  and  she  al- 
ways seem  to  think  everything  of  each 
other." 

"  Oh,  well,  a  mother's  pride  is  very  inno- 
cent," said  Mrs.  Eaton.  "  That's  what  I 
always  used  to  tell  my  husband  when  he 
and  I  thought  too  much  of  Percy.  "  Yes,  a 
mother's  pride  is  very  innocent." 

"Who  is  Percy?''  asked  Agnes.  "I 
don't  think  I  ever  heard  you  speak  of  him." 

"  He  was  my  boy,"  said  the  old  lady.  "He 
was  a  beautiful,  black-eyed,  little  fellow,  just 
one  of  these  children  you  read  about,  too 
good  to  live.  But  he  was  beautiful.  Every- 
body noticed  him." 

Agnes,  looking  down  at  the  old  lady's 
face,  more  than  ordinarily  comely  still,  could 
well  believe  in  the  beauty  of  the  little  boy. 

"When  we  come  to  California  we  were  in 
the  lumbering  regions,"  went  on  Mrs.  Eaton, 
"  and  one  day  Percy  went  to  the  mill  and 
they  thought  he  got  a  piece  of  batk  in  his 
throat.  He  came  running  to  me  kind  of 
choking." 

"Well,  after  that  he  seemed  to  be  better; 
but  all  the  time  I  was  certain  there  was 
something  the  matter  with  his  breathing. 
And  it  worried  me  so,  and  got  to  be  so  bad, 
that  finally  I  took  him  on  the  stage  to  go  to 
a  hotel  where  the  surgeons  were  to  be. 
Well,  that  child  " — the  old  lady  paused  to 
clear  her  throat — "  that  child  would  draw  in 
his  breath  and  sing.  Everybody  on  the 
stage  thought  he  was  such  a  fine  boy,  and 
they  said,  '  O,  it's  such  a  pity  for  anything 
to  be  the  matter  with  a  boy  like  that.'  He 
had  learned  to  sing  of  his  sister  '  Jillie,'  as 
he  always  called  her.  '  Ma,'  he'd  say  to  me, 
'  I  learn  best  when  I  look  Jillie  right  in  her 
eye.'  Well,  I  took  him  to  the  hotel  and 
gave  him  to  the  surgeons.  They  were  going 
to  cut  into  his  throat  and  remove  the  bark, 
you  know." 

"01"  said  Agnes,  horrified. 

She  slopped  drawing  and  sat  looking  down 
at  the  face  below  her.  Shtf  knew  the  old 
lady  was  living  the  scene  all  over  again.  She 
"  gave  him  to  the  surgeons  "  once  more. 

Mrs.  Eaton's  voice  recommenced. 

"'  Now,'  I  said  to  them,  '  I  suppose  you 
don't  want  me.' 

"'No,'  they  said.' 

"  Percy  looked  up  at  me. 

" '  Ma,'  he  said,  '  where  you  go  ? ' 

"Well,  I  hurried  the  length  of  the  hotel 
to  my  room,  and  there  I  lay  on  the  bed  in 
the  awfulest  agony  that  ever  was.  I  knew 
I  shouldn't  ever  see  that  child  again  just  as 
well  as  I  knew  it  afterward. 

"  By  and  by  one  of  the  doctors  came  and 
knocked  on  the  door.  I  went  to  it  and  I 
said,  '  Doctor,  I  know  that  child's  dead  just 
as  well  as  if  you  told  me.' 

"'Yes,'  he  said,  'he's  dead.'" 

The  old  lady's  voice  stopped  a  moment, 
but  she  did  not  cry  at  all.  There  might 
have  been  the  faintest  quiver  of  the  firm 
mouth,  but  it  was  the  girl  on  the  upper  rock 
before  whose  eyes  the  white  sands  and  the 
blue  waters  blurred.  The  clear  brown  eyes 
below  had  shed  all  their  tears  years  ago. 

"  The  surgeon  had  cut  into  his  throat,  and 
his  breath  just  left  him,"  the  voice  went  on. 
"The  surgeon  cut  in  and  blew  just  as  hard 
as  he  could,  so  as  to  bring  back  his  breath, 
but  he  never  breathed  again." 

"  O  !"  said  Agnes.    "  O,  yow poor  thing!  " 

Mrs.  Eaton  looked  at  the  girl. 

"There  I  was,"  went  on  the  old  lady, 
"  with  no  friends  in  the  hotel,  no  one  I 
knew  but  the  doctor.  But  the  landlady 
was  kind  to  me.  I  came  into  the  room, 
and  '  Oh,  my  child  !'  I  began,  and  she  come 
to  me  and  took  me  right  away.  Wouldn't 
let  me  stay  there." 

The  waves  splashed  upon  the  rocks  be- 
hind the  two.  Sounds  of  Chinese  jargon 
came  from  the  little  fishing  hamlet  before 
them. 

"  Well,"  said  the  old  lady,  "  it  gcemed  as 


if  I  couldn't  stand  it  anyway  in  the  world, 
but  I  determined  I  wouldn't  go  crazy.  We 
had  a  little  house  where  we  lived,  with  a 
quilt  hung  up  to  hide  the  bed  and  such 
things,  rough,  the  way  they  used  to  build  in 
old  times.  The  mill  hands  used  to  all  come 
to  our  house  to  eat,  and  one  man  had  a  lot 
of  these  California  canaries  in  a  cage — beau- 
tiful they  were — and  I  says  to  him,  '  What 
you  going  to  do  with  those  birds  ?  The 
mother  bird  won't  feed  them  much  longer? 
He  says :  '  I'll  give  them  to  you.' 

"  We'll,  I  couldn't  set  still,  and  I  used  to 
go  round  gathering  grasshoppers  by  the 
hour  for  those  birds,  just  to  take  up  my 
mind  so  I  wouldn't  think  of  Percy." 

There  was  a  little  pause. 

"  And  then,"  the  old  lady  went  on,  "  a 
man  brought  along  a  puppy.  He  wasn't 
much  account.  We  wouldn't  have  thought 
much  of  him  in  Illinois,  but  puppies  were 
scarce  out  here,  and  law  !  I  paid  him  five 
dollars  for  that  puppy.  I  hadn't  ever  had 
pets,  but  I  wanted  something  to  take  up  my 
mind,  and  I  gave  Jillie  that  puppy.  She 
missed  Percy  so.  There  wasn't  but  a  few 
years  between  them,  and  she'd  always  taken 
care  of  him.  We  called  the  puppy  '  Sport,' 
and  we  had  a  kitten,  and — you  ever  seen  a 
kitten  and  a  puppy  play  ?  Well,  we  had 
such  sport.  He'd  chase  the  kitten,  and  I'd 
catch  the  puppy  and  say,  *  You  !  Sport, 
you  !'  and  I'd  throw  him  as  fast  as  I  could, 
and  he'd  lie  still,  pretending  he  was  dead." 

The  old  lady  chuckled  at  the  recollection, 
and  Agnes,  looking  at  her,  marveled  at  the 
vivacious  manner  that  treated  the  years 
as  if  they  were  nothing. 

"Well,"  said  Mrs.  Eaton,  with  a  little 
laugh,  "  next  Mr.  Eaton  -bought  a  pig  for  a 
hundred  dollats,  and  there  were  so  many 
little  pigs  that  there  was  one  she  couldn't 
tend  to,  and  he  brought  it  in  and  I  took  care 
of  it.  It  was  the  cleanest  little  thing,  little 
white  pig.  We  washed  it, and  the  men  used 
to  come  up  evenings.  We  had  a  long  board 
table,  and  they'd  sit  around  it,  and  such  fun 
as  the  men  had  with  that  pig  !  They  hadn't 
anything  else  to  amuse  themselves  with,  and 
they  named  it  '  Betty,'  just  to  plague  me,  be- 
cause that  was  my  name. 

" '  Here,  Betty  !  Betty  ! '  they'd  call,  and 
the  pig'd  come.  The  men'd  shove  up  the 
window  and  throw  the  pig  out  in  the  snow, 
just  to  see  me  go  after  it.  It  used  to  follow 
me  everywhere  I  went,  and  the  neighbors 
would  say, '  Here  comes  Mrs.  Eaton  and  her 
pig-' 

"  By  and  by  the  creature  got  so  it  would 
root,  and  then  it  had  to  go  outdoors.  I 
wouldn't  keep  it  in  the  house  after  that. 
She'd  go  outdoors  for  sugar.  Pigs  are  very 
fond  of  sugar.  I'd  say,  '  Betty,  go  outdoors,' 
and  the  creature'd  go  down  on  her  knees 
and  smack  her  lips,  so." 

Mrs.  Eaton  made  a  noise,  putting  her 
lips  together. 

"  She'd  go  if  I  gave  her  sugar,"  said  the 
old  lady  with  a  little  laugh. 

The  cheery  face  was  alive  with  the  recol- 
lections of  past  years.  Presently  it  sobered 
a  little. 

"And  so,"  she  said,  rising  with  a  half  sigh, 
"  and  so  such  things  took  up  my  mind,  and 
the  time  went  along.  I  try  to  be  recon- 
ciled." 

Agnes  looked  at  the  cheerful  face  that 
never  seemed  to  have  sorrow  with  which  to 
sadden  others.  It  all  must  have  happened 
thirty  or  more  years  before,  perhaps  forty, 
and  yet  it  was  all  fresh  in  the  mother-heart 
still,  as  if  it  had  been  only  a  few  days.  The 
sharp  pain  of  the  first  was  over,  but  she 
missed  her  little  dark-eyed  boy  still. 

"  You  will  see  him  again  before  so  very 
many  years,"  Agnes  said  softly. 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Eaton  cheerfully,  "  yes." 

Her  eyes  were  on  the  splashing  waves, 
but  her  thoughts  were  elsewhere. 

"  What  must  ii  be  to  be  there  ? "  she  said. 


Some  Humane  Hints. 

Written  for  the  Rural  Press  by  Clara  S.  Bkown. 

Are  you  sure  that  all  the  domestic  crea- 
tures about  your  premises  have  access  to 
plenty  of  water  these  warm  days  ?  Dogs, 
cats,  chickens  and  birds  drink  frequently 
when  they  have  the  opportunity,  which  too 
often  is  not  given  them.  There  is  a  coal  oil 
can  sunk  under  a  hydrant  in  our  back  yard 
which  is  kept  full  of  fresh  water,  and  many 
animals  besides  those  belonging  to  us  ap- 
preciate it.  Tired  dogs  drink  their  fill,  and 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  watch  the  birds  chirping 
around  it  and  dipping  into  it.  Sometimes, 
after  dark,  toads  come  out  from  their  hiding 
places  and  take  a  bath  in  it.  I  saw  one 
once  immersed  to  his  neck  and  hanging  on 
to  the  edge  of  the  can  with  his  forelegs, 
looking  as  if  the  height  (in  this  case  the 
depth)  of  earthly  bliss  were  reached.  Don't 
forget  to  keep  the  water  dish  full. 

Is  it  necessary,  do  any  of  my  readers 


think,  to  shoot  every  strange  cat  that  comes 
on  the  place  ?  I  know  persons  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  doing  so,  and  I  have  just  been 
deprived  of  my  special  pet  for  the  last  three 
years  in  this  manner.  I  know  how  annoy- 
ing cats  can  be  sometimes,  but  I  should 
never  think  of  killing  one  not  my  own.  A 
cat  or  dog  is  property  as  much  as  a  horse  or 
ct)w  is,  and  I  maintain  that  no  person  has 
a  right  to  shoot  them,  even  on  his  own  prem- 
ises. My  great  gray  Tom  had  been  so 
treated  that  he  was  nearly  human.  His 
company  and  affection  were  worth  a  great 
deal  to  a  lonely  woman.  I  hope  the  young 
man  who  took  him  from  me  will  never  feel 
so  badly  over  the  loss  of  any  of  his  posses- 
sions as  he  has  caused  me  to  feel,  and  I 
doubt  if  he  ever  can — his  heart  cannot  be 
tender. 

Why  is  it  that  parents  do  not  more  uni- 
versally suppress  the  cruel  streak  which  is 
visible  in  many  children,  especially  in  boys  ? 
It  might  be  educated  out  of  them  if  they 
were  early  trained  to  be  humane.  It  seems 
to  me  that  I  could  not  bear  to  have  a  boy 
robbing  bird's  nests,  tormenting  cats,  firing 
stones  at  dogs,  hooting  at  Chinamen  or  any- 
one else,  and  that  if  I  did  not  get  such  pro- 
pensities out  of  him  it  would  not  be  from 
lack  of  endeavor. 

Oh,  I  know  "boys  will  be  boys,"  and  we 
don't  want  them  to  be  "sissies."  They  do 
not  stop  to  realize  what  they  are  doing,  and 
their  parents  do  not  appear  to  give  any  heed 
to  it.  Inhumanity  should  be  explained  to 
them,  and  the  responsibility  that  God  gave 
us  when  he  made  dumb  creatures  subject  to 
us.  In  babyhood  this  teaching  should  begin, 
in  degrees  suited  to  the  developing  mind. 
I  do  not  know  why  it  is,  but  childless  people 
often  see  these  things  when  parents  do  not 
give  them  a  thought.  They  are  told  by  im- 
patient mothers  that  they  wouldn't  do  any 
better  themselves,  and  they  don't  know  what 
they  are  talking  about,  but  the  spirit  of 
maternity  is  not  always  the  strongest  in 
those  who  bear  children,  and  neither  is 
the  feeling  of  humanity  gauged  in  that 
way. 

There  is  a  two-year-old  girl  in  this  city  who 
has  a  mania  for  crushing  little  chickens  in 
her  hands,  and  the  child's  mother  gets  one 
of  the  downy  things  every  day  for  her  cruel 
amusement.  Why  cannot  that  mother  see 
that  she  is  fostering  brutality  in  her  child 
and  laying  up  trouble  for  herself,  even  if 
she  feel  no  pity  for  the  poor  chicken  ?  Some 
day  this  murderous  instinct  may  show  itself 
in  a  terrible  manner. 

I  heard  another  mother  say  that  she 
wanted  to  get  a  kitten  "  for  the  baby  to  mawl 
around,"  and  in  the  same  house  a  puppy 
had  just  been  done  to  death  by  childish 
hands,  and  the  mother  laughed  when  she 
told  of  it. 

A  nine-year-old  boy  with  a"B.  B."gun 
shot  out  one  of  our  little  dog's  eyes  a  few 
months  ago,  and  has  killed  no  end  of  birds. 
If  parents  give  their  children  such  imple- 
ments of  destruction,  I  think  they  should 
forbid  their  being  used  to  destroy  or  injure 
innocent  life. 

Last  week  the  Los  Angeles  papers  re- 
ported "  the  most  ferocious  fight  on  record  " 
between  two  dogs,  set  at  each  other  by 
"  eight  young  men,"  who  watched  the  con- 
test in  a  state  of  "  terrific  excitement"  and 
with  "  bated  breath."  Which  were  the  most 
brutish,  the  dogs  or  the  men  ?  I  certainly 
respect  the  dogs  the  most,  for  they  did  the 
best  they  knew  how.  A  good  dog  is  a  more 
worthy  friend  than  such  libels  on  real  man- 
hood can  be.  If  I  were  a  society  girl  I 
would  make  it  my  business  to  find  out  the 
names  of  those  "  swell  "  young  men,  and  if 
they  proved  to  be  acquaintances  of  mine  I 
would  quietly  assure  them  that  I  did  not  as- 
sociate with  persons  of  that  calibre. 

Hold  yourselves  above  coarseness  and  in- 
humanity, girls,  and  you  will  help  to  raise 
the  social  standard.  Cock  fights  are  an- 
other "  amusement  "  that  the  "  sports  "  of 
Los  Angeles  indulge  in  behind  lonely  barns. 
A  writer,  whose  name  you  would  recognize  if 
I  should  repeat  it,  said,  in  my  hearing,  that 
she  would  rather  go  to  a  bull  fight  than  to 
the  best  opera  that  ever  was  written.  She 
knew  what  bull  fights  were,  for  she  had 
lived  in  Mexico.  Let  us  think  a  little  more 
of  the  barbarity  in  our  own  country  when  the 
need  of  missionary  work  in  foreign  lands  is 
urged.  It  is  bad  enough  for  responsible  be- 
ings to  pummel  each  other  until  they  are 
nearly  dead,  and  shameful  enough  for 
crowds  of  civilized  (?)  people  to  enthusiastic- 
ally witness  the  bloody  sight,  and  for  thou- 
sands more  to  eagerly  read  columns  of  de- 
scription in  the  newspapers.  The  worst  bru- 
tality is  reached,  however,  when-  speechless 
creatures,  dependent  upon  man,  are  made  to 
tear  each  other  in  pieces  while  "superior 
beings "  revel  in  "  terrific  excitement " 
thereat. 
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San  Francisco  Fashion  Letter. 

San  Francisco,  June  I5,  1892. 
Dear  Daisy: — This  month  has  shown 
nothing  strikingly  new  in  '.he  cut  of  dresses 
and  jackets,  but  some  of  the  new  summer 
goods  are  original  and  beautiful.  The  new^ 
est  ginghams  have  silk  stripes  woven  in  with 
the  cotton,  or  even  an  entire  silk  facing,  the 
patterns  generally  being  crossbars  of  va- 
rious colors.  One  pretty  gingham  has  a 
pale  gray  ground  traversed  with  a  darker 
gray  stripe  of  silk,  across  which  runs  a 
narrow  crimson  silk  stripe.  Another  com- 
bination of  colors  that  sounds  gorgeous,  but 
is  really  most  artistic,  is  a  ground  of  pale 
electric  blue  gingham,  with  a  narrow  choco- 
late colored  stripe  crossed  by  silk  stripes  of 
shrimp  pink.  These  strioed  ginghams, 
plentifully  trimmed  with  ribbon  to  match 
one  or  more  of  the  prevailing  colors,  have  a 
very  rich  effect.  Another  novelty  in  ging- 
hams is  a  white  lace  pattern,  figured  on  a 
delicately  tinted  ground   of  pink  or  pearl 

gray- 
Some  of  the  new  cotton  crapes  are  as 
pretty  and  more  dainty  than  the  ginghams. 
They  are  shown  both  plain  and  embroidered. 
As  for  the  sateens,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  tell  many  of  them  from  silk. 

Old-fashioned  gauzy-looking  stufTs  are 
much  used,  and  silk  grenadines  in  black  and 
colors  are  shown  with  small  and  large  pat- 
terns. The  new  light  cloths  are  most  ar 
tistic;  some  are  figured,  as  for  instance  a 
light  gray  cloth  dotted  with  Japanese  fans 
in  gold  and  silver  thread,  or  a  fawn  cloth 
with  sprays  of  chocolate  colored  flowers 
Other  cloths  of  one  color  have  corded  stripes 
or  present  a  wrinkled,  crapy  appearance. 
Indeed,  there  is  no  end  to  the  variety  of 
charming  materials  that  are  now  being 
shown  in  the  stores. 

A  new  fashion,  and  not  a  very  clean  one 
for  the  street,  is  not  only  to  make  the  dress 
with  a  sweeping  train,  but  also  to  wear  the 
silk  petticoat  as  long.  The  dress  is  held  up 
for  walking  and  the  skirt  displayed.  These 
petticoats  are  made  in  the  most  delicate 
colors  to  harmonize  with  the  dress,  and  one 
sees,  at  every  step,  ladies  trailing  one  or 
two  feet  of  pale  blue,  crushed  strawberry  or 
heliotrope  silk  through  the  dust.  Some- 
times the  streamers  worn  from  the  belt,  or 
the  point  of  the  Watteau  fold,  are  as  long  as 
the  train,  and  float  for  a  couple  of  yards  in 
the  breeze,  entangling  the  passers-by. 

The  Watteau  fold  is  beginning  to  be  much 
worn  for  street  dresses.  It  usually  starts 
from  the  yoke,  or  it  may  commence  several 
inches  below  the  waist  and  be  finished  off  by 
a  bow  and  streamers. 

Bell  skirts  are  as  papular  as  ever,  and  for 
the  street  are  made  a  litt'e  longer  and  more 
skimpy  than  last  month.  These  skirts  may 
be  trimmed  in  endless  ways,  a  band  of  pas 
sementrie  being  as  new  as  anything.  Seam 
less  waists  are  still  the  most  fashionable ; 
for  the  Russian  blouse  they  are  generally 
made  with  a  yoke. 

For  outdoor  wear  the  Eaton  jacket  prom 
ises  to  become  popular.  It  is  a  short  jacket, 
not  reaching  the  waist  at  the  back,  and  cut 
square  at  the  waist  in  front  in  imitation  of 
the  jacket  worn  by  the  boys  at  Eiton  school 
With  the  exception  of  the  Eaton,  jackets  are 
worn  quite  long.  A  writer  in  a  French 
magazine  gives  us  the  following  hints  upon 
lengthening  a  jacket  that  is  too  short  to  be 
fashionable  : 

A  band  of  cloth,  velvet  or  Ottoman  silk 
may  be  used  to  lengthen  a  jacket;  this  band 
should  be  cut  on  the  bias  and  turned  up  the 
front  to  form  a  sort  of  vest.  Instead  of  hav 
ing  the  edge  of  the  jacket  straight,  it  may  be 
cut  in  scollops  or  points,  but  we  must  be 
very  careful  to  see  that  the  two  sides  corre 
spond;  indeed,  it  is  better  to  make  a  pape 
model  first,  tack  it  on  to  one  side  of  the 
jacket,  and  cut  the  two  sides  together 
When  the  scollops  are  completed,  the  band 
of  velvet  or  silk  should  be  laid  carefully 
under  them  and  appliqued  on.  A  liitle 
braiding  or  passementerie  should  then  be  put 
around  the  scollops.  If  you  do  not  wish  to 
cut  the  jacket,  the  band  used  to  lengthen  it 
may  be  cut  in  scollops  or  points  and  laid 
on  to  the  jacket.  With  a  little  skillful 
braiding,  an  old-fashioned  jacket  may  be 
made  not  only  fashionable,  but  quite  hand 
some. 

Peasant  belts  are  as  much  worn  as  ever 
the  points  are  growing  deeper  and  deeper, 
and  at  the  present  rate  will  soon  reach  the 
neck.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  ribbon 
or  lace  is  most  popular  this  summer  for 
trimming;  very  often  both  are  combined 
Full  sleeves  and  blouses  are  made  of  lace 
and  it  is  used  of  all  widths  to  trim  skirts 
from  the  narrow  rows  of  lace  that  edge  the 
frills  to  deep  lace  flounces. 

The  newest  style  of  hat  is  more  striking 
than  preuy  and  ic  positively  unbecoming  to 
any  but  a  large  woman. 

it  has  a  broad  brim,  turned  np  at  the 


back,  and  a  tall,  narrow  crown  like  a  fac- 
tory chimney,  flat  at  the  top.  This  hat  is 
generally  trimmed  with  large  bows  of  very 
wide  ribbon,  but  flowers  and  buttetfly  bone  of 
lace  may  be  used. 

Streamers  are  still  worn  to  hats  and  bon- 
nets, but  few  really  stylish  women  now  wear 
them  floating  in  the  San  Francisco  June 
gales,  for  they  get  to  look  draggled  and 
worn  out  directly.  Perhaps  the  prettiest 
fashion  is  to  wear  only  one  streamer  and 
to  fasten  it  down  to  the  hair  at  the  back, 
either  with  a  flower  or  a  pretty  pin  and  then 
draw  the  end  over  one  shoulder  and  either 
fasten  it  with  a  bow  or  pin  it  carelessly. 

There  is  quite  a  rage  for  Russian  styles, 
not  only  for  Russian  blouses,  which  I  de- 
scribed to  you  last  month  and  which  are 
growing  more  popular  every  day  but  also 
for  belts  etc.  of  Russian  leather,  Russian 
costumes  and  embroideries. 

The  cross  stitch  so  effectively  used  in 
Russia  for  embroidering  underlinen,  ser- 
viettes, etc.,  is  both  simple  and  pretty.  Up- 
on a  piece  of  canvas — the  very  finest  used 
for  wool  work — is  traced  an  elaborate  pat- 
tern, generally  a  sort  of  Greek  design,  the 
canvas  is  then  loosely  tacked  over  the  linen 
to  be  embroidered,  and  with  fine  embroidery 
thread  in  fast  colors,  generally  crimson  and 
blue  combined,  the  pattern  is  worked  in  the 
cross-stitch  used  for  wool  work,  the  stitches 
being  taken  through  the  linen.  When  the 
embroidery  is  completed,  the  canvas  is  cut 
a  little  and  pulled  out  thread  by  thread, 
leaving  the  pattern  standing  out  on  the  linen. 

The  chief  requisites  toward  making  this 
embroidery  effective  are  a  good  pattern, 
very  fine  canvas  and  thread,  and  taste  in 
blending  the  colors,  though  I  have  known 
Russian  ladies,  who,  in  embroidering  their 
underwear  and  household  linen,  used  only 
one  color.  Marie  Evelyn. 


"Y'OUNG  ]E(0U>KS'  C[0bUMJ^. 


Willie  and  the  Vinegar. 

Written  lor  the  Rural  Press  by  M.  F. 
A  number  of  years  ago,  at  the  termination 
of  one  of  the  leading  streets  in  San  Francis- 
co, there  stood  a  beautiful  structure,  sur- 
rounded by  lovely  flower  gardens  and  grassy 
plots.  The  house  stood  on  a  hill,  overlook- 
ing the  city  and  the  ocean.  On  a  bright 
morning  the  sun  shone  on  the  waves,  which 
reflected  its  light  on  the  windows  of  ttie 
house.  The  seagulls  couH  be  seen  plainly 
from  the  house  flying  above  the  ocean, 
screaming  in  their  piercing,  mournful  voice. 
A  fresh,  cool  breeze  blew  from  the  ocean  as 
a  lady  lowered  the  window  to  admit  the  re- 
freshing air.  One  glimpse  into  the  room 
revealed  the  family's  wealth.  The  rich, 
white  curtains  swept  the  gorgeous  carpet 
with  ease  as  the  air  stirred  them.  The 
dainty  hangings  and  bric-a-brac  could  only 
be  purchased  by  the  rich. 

A  second  glimpse  showed  that  it  was  the 
room  of  a  boy  whose  every  wish  was  grati- 
fied. A  whatnot  was  full  of  picture  books, 
some  old  and  torn  with  hard  usage,  some 
new  that  had  scarcely  been  touched.  On 
the  bottom  shelf  was  a  basket,  with  some 
strings,  a  few  broken  knives,  some  marbles, 
a  top  and  all  the  nameless  belongings  of  a 
wide-awake,  ingenious  boy.  His  airgun 
hung  carefully  at  the  head  of  his  bed,  with 
two  toy  pistols,  one  on  either  side. 

The  third  glimpse  showed  a  handsome 
boy  lying  on  his  snowy  white  bed.  He  is 
rather  large  for  ten  years,  but  his  childish 
face  can  surely  be  no  older.  His  petulant 
tones  and  impatient  looks  give  his  mother 
assurance  that  he  is  not  too  sick  to  be 
angry. 

"  Mamma,  why  won't  you  give  me  vine- 
gar? my  throat  is  parched  for  a  drink." 

The  mother  turned  from  the  window,  with 
a  sweet,  sorrowful  face.  She  ignored  the 
first  part  of  Willie's  question,  but  answered: 

"  I  will  get  you  a  nice  drink  of  milk,  will 
I,  dear  ?" 

The  mother's  coaxing  tones  failed  to 
touch  Willie's  heart. 

"No,  I  don't  want  the  old  milk;  it  don't 
stop  my  thirst,"  was  his  angry  rejoinder. 

He  watched  his  mother  closely,  and  see- 
ing no  signs  of  relenting,  he  changed  his 
tones  to  pleading.  "  Please,  mamma,  give 
me  some  vinegar.  Then  I'll  never  ask  you 
for  any  more  if  you  give  me  some  just  this 
once.  I'll  be  a  good  boy,  and  take  my 
medicine  without  crying." 

"  It  hurts  me  to  refuse  you,  but,  my  dear 
child,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  grant  your 
request."  She  came  to  the  bed  and  gently 
arranged  the  pillows,  saying:  "  If  I  was  to 
give  you  vinegar,  dear,  papa  and  the  doctor 
would  think  I  was  crazy." 

"  Papa  wouldn't  think  you  was  crazy.  He 
would  call  you  good  for  giving  me  what  I 
want,"  said  the  child.   "And  the  doctor 


would  say  it  was  all  right  if  he  gets  his 
money;  that  is  all  he  wants.  Besides,  who 
cares  what  he  thinks.  I'll  p.et  well  so  much 
the  quicker  if  I  get  the  vinegar." 

"  Willie,  listen  ! ''  the  mother  reasoned. 
"  If  I  was  to  give  you  vinegar  while  you  are 
sick  as  you  are,  it  would  kill  you.  Then  I 
would  never  forgive  myself  for  giving  it  to 
you.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  person  taking 
vinegar  when  they  had  the  measles?  It 
means  instant  death,  child,  and  mamma 
cannot  part  with  her  boy  yet." 

She  kissed  him.  Her  kind  tones  touched 
his  heart;  but  he  wanted  the  vinegar  and 
was  determined  he  would  get  it,  no  matter 
if  it  was  by  foul  or  fair  means.  Vinegar  he 
wanted,  and  vinegar  he  would  have.  All  his 
threats,  bribes  and  beggings  availed  naught. 
She  would  as  soon  give  him  poison  as 
vinegar  when  he  had  the  measles.  It  was 
hard  for  her  to  refuse  her  children  their 
wishes,  but  when  it  was  for  their  good,  she 
could  be  gentle  but  firm. 

Like  a  boy  at  ten  years,  he  knew  he  was 
right;  and  like  them,  too,  he  was  going  to 
have  his  own  way  if  possible.  He  knew 
when  his  mother  pressed  her  lips  tightly  to- 
gether after  saying  "  no,"  there  was  no  use 
to  argue  any  more,  for  that  was  the  final  de- 
cision. So  he  concluded  to  ask  the  doctor 
when  he  came,  which  he  would  that  after- 
noon. 

The  mother  was  surprised  that  Willie  was 
so  good  all  the  morning;  only  calling  her  a 
few  times,  and  never  complaining  as  he  was 
wont  to  do.  Other  days  she  was  running  to 
him  all  the  time,  and  sat  with  him  occasion- 
ally. Now  he  did  not  ask  her  to  stay  with 
him,  after  she  gave  him  what  he  wished. 
She  concluded  the  vinegar  question  was  set- 
tled, and  congratulated  herself,  that  she 
need  not  deny  him  that  anyhow.  She  was 
unconscious  of  the  scheme  on  foot. 

When  the  doctor  made  his  appearance, 
and  before  he  had  the  door  closed,  Willie 
could  restrain  his  impatience  no  longer.  He 
had  intended  to  get  gently  around  the  doc- 
tor, but  the  sight  of  that  burly  form  and 
smiling  face  sent  his  resolutions  to  the 
winds.  He  greeted  him  with,  "  Say,  doctor, 
if  you  don't  let  me  have  some  vinegar,  I'll 
never  speak  to  you  again."  This  was  his 
most  persuasive  argument.  He  used  it  a 
dozen  times  a  day  while  trying  to  get  the 
vinegar  from  his  mother. 

The  doctor  answered  him  with  a  smile 
and  a  question  as  to  how  he  felt.  Thinking 
this  a  bad  omen,  Willie  turned  his  back 
without  answering.  The  doctor  bent  over 
him  and  asked  him  if  it  was  vinegar  he 
wished.  All  Willie's  anger  fled  as  he  im- 
agined he  read  in  the  doctor's  face  that  his 
wish  was  to  be  gratified.  So,  impulsive 
Willie  said:  "Say,  doctor,  if  you  let  me 
have  some  vinegar,  I'll  take  all  my  medi- 
cine." 

"  Ah  !  you  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of 
taking  it  all,  have  you?"  the  doctor  asked, 
peeping  over  his  glasses,  and  trying  to  hide 
the  amusement  he  felt  at  this  boy's  trick. 
He  was  not  guiltless  of  the  same  act  when 
he  was  a  boy.  "  how  do  you  expect  to  get 
well,  if  you  do  not  take  the  medicine  I  pre 
scribe,  eh  ?" 

"  Your  medicine  does  me  no  good.  It's 
vinegar  I  should  have  to  make  me  well,  and 
I'll  never  get  well  without  it." 

"  If  that's  the  case,"  the  doctor  said,  turn- 
ing to  the  mother,  "  we  are  compelled  to 
give  him  some.  You  can  take  a  tablespoon- 
lul  of  vinegar  and  put  it  in  a  cup  of  water, 
of  which  give  him  a  tablespoon  every  hour." 

Willie  imagined  he  could  taste  the  vin- 
egar, as  he  pictured  to  himself  his  mother 
pouring  it  out.  A  cupful  seemed  as  nothing. 
If  he  could  get  the  jug  he  would  soon  empty 
it.  But  it  was  only  a  tablespoon,  and  that 
in  water,  too.  Well  never  mind,  he  would 
be  patient.  In  this  was  conveyed  a  threat. 
He  urged  his  mother  to  hurry  up,  now  that 
he  could  have  it. 

The  doctor  left,  after  reminding  Willie  of 
his  promise  to  take  all  the  medicine. 

The  mother  was  not  long  in  getting 
Willie's  medicine,  for  she  was  quite  willing 
to  give  it,  since  the  doctor  ordered  it.  She 
stood  by  the  bed  waiting  for  Willie  to  rise, 
with  the  cup  in  one  hand  and  the  tablespoon 
of  the  liquid  in  the  other.  Before  she  was 
aware  of  his  intentions,  he  seized  the  cup 
and  drank  it  all.  He  handed  it  back  with  a 
mischievous  look,  thanking  her  for  it  and 
asking  for  more.  Part  of  his  scheme  was 
accomplished.  She  was  in  doubt  whether 
to  scold  him  for  his  naughty  act,  or  cry 
over  him  as  one  who  would  die.  She  was 
on  the  point  of  sending  for  the  doctor  to 
ask  his  advice,  so  thoroughly  frightened  was 
she.  Willie  assured  her  he  felt  better 
already,  and  if  she  would  give  him  some 
more  he  would  be  well  before  the  week  was 
out.  This  she  utterly  refused  to  do.  When 
she  left  the  room,  he  shook  his  head  deter- 
minedly, saying  :  "  I'll  get  it." 

He  waited  patiently  all  the  afternoon  for  a 
chance.    He  had  drank  enough  to  quench 


his  thirst,  but  not  enough  to  satisfy  his  appe- 
tite. About  five  o'clock,  company  came. 
Willie  knew  his  mother  would  be  unable  to 
come  now,  and  was  confident  that  cook  had 
not  yet  returned.  Now  was  his  opportunity. 
He  slipped  on  the  floor  and  cautiously 
walked  to  the  door.  He  was  almost  too 
weak  to  walk,  but  with  the  help  of  chairs 
and  the  furniture  he  came  in  contact  with, 
he  reached  the  door.  He  slipped  down  the 
hall  into  the  kitchen.  He  knew  where  cook 
kept  the  vinegar.  He  was  not  long  in  get- 
ting a  cup  and  filling  it  with  the  precious 
liquid.  From  experience,  he  knew  he  had  to 
make  speed  back  to  his  room,  for  fear  his 
mother  might  come.  So,  with  one  large 
swallow,  he  crept  back  and  reached  his  room 
safely,  without  being  detected  in  the  act. 
Weak  from  sickness  and  the  unusual  fatigue, 
he  had  just  presence  of  mind  enough  to  set 
the  cup  on  the  floor  and  give  it  a  gentle 
push  with  his  foot  under  the  bed  out  of  sight 
before  he  fell  in  a  faint  across  his  bed.  He 
soon  revived  and  got  into  bed,  first  drinking 
the  vinegar  to  make  sure  he  had  it  Nothing 
tasted  so  good  to  him  as  that  vinegar. 

His  small  brother  came  in  as  he  was  fin- 
ishing it.  He  tried  to  bribe  him  to  get  some 
more,  but  not  tell  his  mother,  which  the 
child  refused  to  do.  He  was  still  young  and 
not  skilled  in  the  tricks  of  his  brother.  The 
mother  was  horror  stricken  when  she  heard 
it,  for  the  child  made  it  his  business  to  tell. 
She  immediately  sent  for  the  doctor,  but  he, 
wise  man,  told  her  to  wait  until  the  morrow 
to  see  what  the  effects  would  be. 

The  next  evening,  Willie  was  eating  din- 
ner with  the  family.  He  said  it  was  the 
vinegar  that  cured  him,  and  that  the  doc- 
tor's medicine  was  no  use.  It  may  be  true. 
Who  can  tell?  Although  I  do  not  approve 
of  Willie's  acts;  still, he  was  a  child  and  had 
his  faults  and  failures.  This  Willie  is  still 
living  to-day,  and  laughs  heartily  over  his 
boyish  trick.  Although  he  is  sorry  for  caus- 
ing his  mother  pain,  still  he  is  confident  that 
the  vinegar  cured  him.  As  a  doctor,  he  al- 
lows his  patients  to  have  whai  they  are  hun- 
gry for,  if  it  is  taken  carefully. 


Don't  be  Mean,  Boys. 

Sometimes  I  wonder,  says  Burdette,  what 
a  mean  man  thinks  about  when  he  goes  to 
bed.  When  he  turns  down  the  light  and 
lies  down  alone,  he  is  then  compelled  to  be 
honest  with  himself.  Not  a  bright  thought, 
not  a  generous  impulse,  not  a  word  of  bless- 
ing, not  a  grateful  look  comes  back  to  him, 
not  a  penny  dropped  into  the  palm  of  pov- 
erty, not  the  balm  of  a  loving  word  dropped 
into  an  aching  heart,  no  sunbeams  of  en- 
couragement cast  upon  a  struggling  life,  no 
strong  right  hand  o!  fellowship  reached  out 
to  help  some  fallen  man  to  his  feet — when 
none  of  those  things  come  to  him,  how  he 
must  hate  himself,  how  he  must  try  to  roll 
away  from  himself  and  sleep  on  the  other 
side  of  the  bed,  when  the  only  victory  he  can 
think  of  is  some  mean  victory,  in  which  he 
has  wronged  a  neighbor. 

No  wonder  he  always  sneers  when  he  tries 
to  smile.  How  pure  and  fair  and  good  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  must  look  to  him,  and 
how  careless  and  dreary  must  his  own  path 
appear !  Why,  even  one  isolated  act  of 
meanness  is  enough  to  scatter  cracker 
crumbs  in  the  bed  of  the  average  man;  and 
what  must  be  the  feelings  of  a  man  whose 
life  is  given  up  to  mean  acts  ? 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder.  High- 
est of  all  in  leavening  strength. — Latest  U, 
S.  Gov*mmtnt  Food  Report, 
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CALIFORNIA. 

Butte. 

Some  Orange  Figures.  —  Oroville  Register: 
We  have  compiled  a  lisi  of  the  orange  and  olive 
tiees  in  this  part  of  Butte,  and  the  totals  are 
given  below:  For  Oroville  and  vicinity,  this 
foots  up  22  537  orange  and  3835  olive  trees. 
There  are  a  large  number  of  growers  with  from 
60  to  100  orange  trees,  but  the  exact  number 
we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain.  We  would 
estimate  the  total  of  these  at  5000,  thus  giving 
for  Oroville  27,537  orange  and  3835  olive  trees. 
If  to  this  we  add  25,516  orange  and  11,800  olive 
trees  for  Wyandotte,  and  500  orange  trees  for 
isidwell  Bar  and  vicinity,  we  have  53,553  orange 
and  15,635  olive  trees.  To  these  may  be  added 
95,300  orange  and  9700  olive  trees  for  Therma- 
lito,  making  148,825  orange  and  25,335  olive 
trees,  giving  a  total  of  174,170.  To  this  must 
be  added  the  160,000  citrus  trees  for  Pa- 
lermo, making  a  total  for  Oroville  and  adjacent 
colonies  of  334,170  trees,  or  3341  acres.  Many 
of  these  trees  have  been  planted  f:om  two  to 
four  yeats,  and  within  another  year  or  two  will 
begin  to  yield  large  quantities  of  fruit.  The 
output  will  regularly  increase  for  the  next  10 
or  15  years,  or  until  the  trees  are  in  full  bear- 
ing. The  quantity  of  truit  that  will  be  pro- 
duced by  the  trees  already  planted  at  Oro- 
ville and  vicinity  may  be  estimated  from  the 
yield  of  citrus  orchards  in  Southern  California. 
Riverside  in  1890  had  287,300  orange  trees  four 
years  old  or  over.  The  area  planted  is  3110 
acres,  which  is  231  less  acres  than  that  planted 
at  Oroville,  or  46,000  less  trees  than  Oroville 
has.  At  Riverside  in  1889  and  '90  there  were 
shipped  1500  carloads  of  oranges,  and  in  1890 
and  '91  there  were  shipped  1428  carloads  of  the 
same  fruit.  It  will  be  reasonable,  therefore,  to 
estimate  that  Oroville  will  ship  within  the  next 
few  years  fully  1500  carloads  of  citrus  fruits. 

Calaveras. 

The  Table  Mountain  Ranch. — Mokelumne 
Hill  Chronicle:  The  Table  Mountain  ranch  is 
situated  in  a  beautiful  little  valley  near  Table 
mountain,  from  which  it  derives  its  name,  and 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Murphys  Camp 
on  Coyote  creek.  It  comprises  about  320  acres 
of  fine  farming  land  at  the  above-named  place, 
and  a  range  of  about  400  acres  on  the  Stanis- 
laus river,  four  miles  east  of  Murphys  Camp. 
About  18  or  20  acres  of  the  first-named  place 
have  been  sown  in  alfalfa,  yielding  about  five 
tons  to  the  acre,  while  several  acres  are  devoted 
to  horticulture.  Peaches,  prunes,  apricots,  nec- 
tarines, pears,  apples  and  other  fruits  are  pro- 
duced in  abundance.  The  principal  industry 
of  the  ranch,  howevfr,  is  the  breeding  and  rais- 
ing of  Jersey  cows  and  pigs,  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  Jersey  butter.  Here  may  be  seen  some 
of  the  best  thoroughbred  Jersey  cattle  and  pigs 
in  the  country,  the  stock  of  which  were  im- 
ported directly  from  the  East.  Unquestionably 
the  finest  butter  in  the  State  is  produced  at  this 
place.  All  the  latest  modern  improvements 
are  used.  The  cream  is  separated  from  the 
milk  by  theDe  Lavel  process,  which,  unlike  the 
old  method,  requires  but  a  short  time,  and  is 
done  immediately  after  the  cows  have  been 
milked,  thus  preventing  the  souring  and  decay 
of  the  cream,  which  naturally  follows  through 
the  slowness  of  the  old  process,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent.  The  butter  is  molded  into  prints 
or  cubes,  wrapped  in  parchment  butter-paper, 
and  shipped  on  ice  to  any  part  of  the  country. 
Perfect  order  and  neatness  prevails  throughout 
every  department  of  the  dairy.  The  same  at- 
tention in  the  way  of  brushing  and  currying 
is  devoted  to  the  milch  cows  as  is  given  to 
livery  horses.  Each  Jersey  cow  is  named  and 
registered  in  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
at  New  York,  so  that  its  pedigree  may  be 
easily  traced.  Six  men  are  employed  about  the 
place — a  foreman,  head  dairyman, vacquero  and 
farm  hands.  The  enterprising  owner,  Mrs.  E. 
Adams,  has  expended  upward  of  $30,000  in 
stocking  and  putting  the  ranch  in  its  present 
condition,  and  it  can  be  said  without  exaggera- 
tion that  this  is  the  finest  ranch  of  the  kind  in 
the  county. 

Fresno. 

Wheat-Growing. — Sanger  Herald:  Occasion- 
ally we  hear  a  farmer  assert  that  wheat-growing 
has  ceased  to  be  profitable  in  Fresno  county, 
owing  to  the  lack  of  natural  moisture  and  the 
low  prices  that  have  prevailed  during  the  past 
few  years.  It  is  true  that  the  wheat  market 
for  several  years,  and  until  last  season,  has  not 
inspired  a  Inrge  amount  of  confidence,  but  we 
believe  bottom  prices  have  been  tapped  and 
prices  will  rule  high  for  several  years  to  come. 
The  moisture  trouble  is  being  gradually  over- 
come by  the  extensive  system  of  irri(<ating 
canals  now  in  opeiation.  Wheat  can  be  pro- 
duced by  irrigation,  if  properly  applied,  just  as 
well  as  fruits,  vegetables  and  alfalfa,  but  these 
latter  are  just  as  important  to  successful  farm- 
ing as  large  crops  and  high  prices.  Heretofore 
our  farmers  have  absolutely  neglected  to  pro- 
vide home  comforts,  in  their  rage  for  wheat 
and  barlev.  The  trouble  is,  they  fail  to  pro- 
vide against  heavy  expenses  in  the  matter  of 
produce  and  supply.  With  one  of  the  richest 
and  most -productive  counties  in  the  world, 
whpre  fruits,  vegetables,  butter  and  meat  can 
be  produced  with  but  little  trouble  and  ex- 
pense, they  pay  large  prices  for  these  products 
from  second  and  third  hand  dealers,  thus  de- 
pnving  their  purses  of  the  profits  of  their 
wheat  and  other  cereals  to  provide  the  actual 
necessaries  of  life.  These  necessaries,  without 
a  single  exception,  could  be  produced  at  a  sea- 
son of  the  year  when  nature  is  doing  its  work 
ill  the  wheatfields  and  the  farmer  is  idle,  and 
too  many  of  them  are  spending  their  time  and 
spare  ca-sh  away  from  home. 

LiATK  Crop.— Reedley  Exponent:  Harvest  in 
this  vicinity  is  about  ten  ilays  later  this  season 
thau  it  was  last.   Ua  the  Otii  day  of  Juae  last 


year,  J.  H.  Harden  brought  in  the  first  load  of 
grain  for  the  season,  but  up  to  the  present  date 
none  of  this  year's  crop  has  reached  either  of 
the  warehouses.  A  few  davs  ago,  one  or  two 
ranchers  made  an  attempt  to  start  their  ma- 
chines, but  found  the  arain  still  too  green  to 
cut  well.  If  there  are  any  harvesters  running 
at  present,  they  are  few  in  number,  but  another 
week  will  see  the  work  fairly  started. 

Estimated  Raisin  Crop  on  One  Vineyard. — 
Reedley  Exponent.  The  California  Fruit  & 
Wine  Land  Company's  vineyard  is  a  beautiful 
place.  The  vines  and  fruit  and  ornamen'al 
trees  are  making  a  rapid  growth,  and  are  a  liv- 
ing testimonial  to  the  soil  of  Rpedley  and  the 
superintendent,  Mr.  P.  T.  Briggs.  Mr.  Briggs 
informs  us  that,  according  to  all  present  indi- 
cations, the  vineyard  will  produce,  this  season, 
300  tons  of  raisins.  The  vines  are  in  fine  con- 
dition, not  having  been  affected  to  any  extent 
by  the  cool  weather  and  the  numerous  late 
rains.  But  very  few  of  the  berries  of  the  first 
crop  have  fallen  off  the  bunches.  There  will 
also  be  a  very  fair  crop  of  apricots  at  the  Cali- 
fornia. 

Grape  Crop  Around  Fresno.  —  Expositor: 
During  the  past  we^k  or  two  there  has  been 
much  comment  indulged  in,  in  this  county, 
regarding  the  pi-esent  condition  of  the  growing 
raisin  crop,  and  there  seems  to  have  arisen  a 
general  uneasiness  about  the  result  of  the  first 
setting,  or  first  crop.  That  the  unusual  amount 
of  cool  weather  and  the  numerous  late  rains 
have  not  been  conducive  of  the  best  results  to 
the  growing  crop  is  a  fact  too  well  established 
among  raisin  growers  to  need  comment  here. 
It  is  known  that  what  the  maturing  raisin 
needs  most,  to  give  it  health,  is  sunshine  from 
above  and  ample  moisture  from  below.  It  is 
no  uncommon  occurrence  for  a  few  of  the  ber- 
ries of  either  the  first  or  the  second  crop  to  fall 
off  the  bunches,  and  there  is  not  a  season  when 
most  of  the  growers  do  not  witness  this  to  a 
greater  or  leas  extent.  From  the  current  rumor 
on  the  streets  and  in  the  ofHces  for  the  past 
few  days,  one  would  think  the  first  crop  now 
entirely  gone,  and  that  only  the  second  crop 
could  be  depended  upon  for  a  yield.  Such  is 
misleading,  and  is  not  warranted  by  the  facts 
in  the  case.  While  it  is  true  that  the  crop  is 
not  a  full  one,  the  shortage  is  very  hard  to  cor- 
rectly estimate,  and,  at  this  stage  is  liable  to 
deceive  the  most  conservative  figures  when  the 
raisins  have  been  cured,  for  while  the  number 
of  berries  will  certainly  be  decreased,  the  size 
may  be  correspondingly  enlarged.  From  ob- 
servations made  by  an  Expositor  representative, 
who  personally  visited  30  or  40  different  vine- 
yards in  different  sections  of  the  county,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  damage  to  the  first  crop 
does  not  exceed  30  per  cent  in  numbers  of  vine- 
yards, and  many  think  this  will  be  returned  in 
better  raisins  when  cured.  The  observations 
go  to  show  that  neither  the  age  of  the  vines 
nor  the  kind  of  soil  has  anything  to  do  with 
the  matter,  as  the  same  condition  is  seen  in  all 
vineyards.  The  second  crop  will  certainly  be 
much  lighter  than  the  first,  and  is  contrary  to 
current  rumors.  Most  growers  who  are  con- 
servative agree  that  the  first  crop  will  be  a  fair 
yield,  and  all  the  vines  should  support. 

Humboldt. 

The  Harpst  &  Spring  Dike. — Areata  Union: 
The  diking  and  reclaiming  of  overflowed  marsh 
lands  starts  in  on  the  bank  of  Butcher  slongh, 
just  beyond  the  town  line,  and  follows  the 
course  of  the  slough  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
bay.  Here  it  follows  along  the  edge  of  the 
mudflats  for  a  mile  or  more  and  crosses  Flan- 
nigan  &  Brosnan's  railroad  at  the  edge  of  the 
bay.  It  then  goes  down  along  the  bay,  comes 
up  and  crosses  the  bie:  slough  by  the  draw- 
bridge where  a  flood-gate  will  be  put  in,  and 
follows  down  the  farther  bank  of  the  slough  to 
the  mouth  of  Jacoby  creek.  From  there  it 
follows  up  the  bank  of  the  creek  till  it  gets  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  highest  tides,  and  there  ends. 
The  dike  is  10  feet  wide  at  the  base,  4i  feet  at 
the  top  and  5  feet  high.  The  outside  is  made 
of  sod,  cut  square  and  fitted  together,  the  grass 
side  outward,  and  the  inside  is  filled  with  mud. 
When  the  sods  grow  together,  and  the  dike 
settles,  it  will  make  a  solid  embankment  that 
the  highest  tides  we  have  ever  had  will  make 
no  impression  upon.  The  dike,  when  fin- 
ished, will  be  400  rods  long,  and  will  enclose 
about  350  acres  of  land.  Formerly  this  tract 
was  comparatively  worthless.  Now  it  afiords 
fine  pasture,  and  will  do  better  when  the  dike 
is  completed.  When  the  salt  water  is  kept  off, 
the  salt  grass  loses  its  substance  and  dies  out, 
and  its  place  is  taken  by  wild  clover,  which 
grows  fast  and  contains  much  nutriment  for 
stock. 

Kern. 

The  78  Canal. — Echo:  Another  point  has 
been  gained  fnr  the  78  canal,  and  the  prospect 
continues  to  brighten.  On  Monday,  J.  W. 
Northrup  arrived  from  New  York,  accompanied 
by  an  expert  engineer  who  was  sent  out  here  to 
examine  the  route  of  the  canal  and  report 
whether  the  work  could  be  done  for  the  esti- 
mated figure.  Soon  after  the  delayed  north- 
bound train  arrived,  these  gentlemen,  with 
three  of  the  local  directors,  took  carriages  and 
started  for  the  works  in  the  canyon.  Prom 
that  point  the  route  of  the  canal  was  followed 
as  far  as  the  railroad — that  is,  over  all  the  diffi- 
cult part  of  the  work.  The  directors  were 
anxious  to  show  the  expert  the  remainder  of 
the  route,  but  he  said  he  had  seen  all  he  want- 
ed to.  He  was  satisfied  that  the  cost  would 
come  within  the  estimate,  and  that  was  all  he 
came  to  learn.  He  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
character  of  the  land.  Some  one  else  would 
report  on  that,  and  in  fact  the  Eastern  capital- 
ists have  already  made  considerable  inquiry  on 
that  point.  Toward  the  last  of  this  month,  one 
and  perhaps  two  of  the  New  York  capitalists 
will  be  here,  and  then  matters  will  turn  one 
way  or  the  other  very  speedily.  Mr.  Northrup 
predicted  that  ground  will  be  broken  by  July 
Ist,  but  others  are  not  so  sanguine  as  that;  but 


all  hands  are  feeling  in  very  fine  spirits.  One 
of  the  most  important  points  is  passed,  'fhe 
capitalists'  own  expert  has  said  the  work  can 
be  done  for  the  figure  given.  It  now  only  re- 
mains to  satisfy  tnem  that  the  land  is  good  se- 
curity for  $11.25  an  acre,  the  agreed  price  to  be 
paid  for  the  water  right.  Our  people  will  rest 
easy  that  that  will  come  out  all  right.  The 
grazing  bands  of  sheep  have  trampled  down 
many  of  the  stakes  along  the  route,  and  a  corps 
of  surveyors  was  started  out  to  reset  them  so 
that  everything  will  be  in  readiness  for  careful 
examination  when  the  Easterners  arrive  a  few 
weeks  hence. 

Monterey. 

Canners  Take  All  the  Fruit. — Watsonville 
Cor.  Castroville  Enterprise:  It  is  estimated  that 
there  will  ba  but  little  of  the  tree  fruit  crop  of 
the  Pojaro  valley  that  will  not  be  handled  by 
the  packers  this  year.  There  are  nearly  a  dozen 
firms  engaged  in  the  packing  business  in  this 
section,  and  they  have  all  the  facilities  and 
connections  in  San  Francisco  to  successfully 
handle  fruit  in  any  quantity. 

Orangre. 

The  Dairy  Industry. — Los  Angeles  Times: 
Orange  county  is  rapidly  forging  to  the  lead  as 
a  dairying  section.  A  creamery  at  West- 
minster utilizes  the  milk  from  4.30  cows.  The 
weekly  output  is  1500  pounds  of  butter  from 
31,200  pounds  of  milk.  The  capacity  of  the 
creamery  is  twice  its  present  output,  and  the 
business  is  being  increased  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. A  creamery  at  Newport  is  also  doing  a 
good  business.  The  Santa  Ana  Blade  observes 
that  the  butter  product  of  Orange  county  is  a 
source  of  considerable  revenne,  and  is  growing 
in  importance.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  butter 
product  of  the  county  amounts  to  4000  pounds 
per  week.  The  annual  sales  of  butter  are  esti- 
mated to  be  nearly  208,000  pounds,  equal  to 
nearly  $S3,000  per  yaar.  The  butter  product  of 
Santa  Ana  and  suburbs  finds  a  ready  market  in 
Santa  Ana,  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego. 

Why  Potatoes  Were  Rejected. — Anaheim 
Gazette:  Mr.  Littlefield  is  in  receipt  of  a  letter 
from  a  Chicago  commission  house  giving  rea- 
sons for  the  low  price  now  ruling  for  S  juthern 
California  potatoes  in  that  market.  The  letter 
says  there  are  now  some  75  cars  of  Southern 
California  potatoes  on  the  tracks,  and  they  are 
dragging  and  very  difficult  to  close  out.  Not 
one  car  in  ten  can  be  sold.  The  general  qua'ity 
of  stock  from  this  section  has  been  poor,  not 
well  matured,  and  arriving  in  the  market  peel- 
ing badly  and  considerably  wilted.  A  great 
many  cars  that  have  been  sold  to  arrive  have 
been  refused,  and  the  majority  of  the  cars  now 
on  the  track  will  hardly  bring  more  than 
freight  and  selling  expenses.  However,  the 
market  promises  to  be  better  as  the  potatoes  be- 
come matured  with  the  advance  of  the  season. 
The  quality  of  potatoes  shipped  from  San  Frtin- 
cisco  has  been  good,  and  prices  have  been  fair. 
Our  potato  shippers  should  see  to  it  that  none 
but  first-class  potatoes  are  sent  to  market. 

San  Bernardino. 

Land  Around  Needles. — Mrs.  S  J.  McClel- 
lan  Jin  Selma  (Fresno  Co.)  Enterprise:  There 
has  been  scarcely  any  attention  paid  to  agri- 
culture so  far,  but  there  are  those  who  firmly 
believe  that  all  of  this  valley  will  ultimately 
be  settled  and  irrigated  from  the  Colorado  river. 
The  bottom  land  near  the  river  is  rich,  and 
cultivated  to  a  limited  extent  by  the  Indians, 
but  the  annual  spring  overflow  prevents  plant- 
ing any  early  crops,  and  the  soil  is  so  peculiar, 
and  the  current  of  the  river  so  strong,  that  the 
main  channel  changes  almost  yearly;  so  one 
never  knows  but  that  his  farm  of  this  year  will 
he  the  river  bed  the  next,  which  fact  you  will 
at  once  see  will  prove  a  serious  obstacle  to  the 
extensive  cultivation  of  bottom  lands.  The 
land  lying  farther  back  from  the  river  much  re- 
sembles the  "  white  ash  "  land  of  Fresno,  and, 
while  it  yields  well,  requires  a  vast  amount  of 
water  on  account  of  the  extreme  dryness  of  the 
soil,  the  absence  of  hardpan  underneath,  and 
the  rapid  evaporation  from  the  surface.  Forty 
acres  of  such  land  under  cultivation  near  town, 
which  is  irrigated  with  an  engine,  required  as 
much  water  as  a  half-section  does  at  the  present 
time  near  Selma.  When  the  ground  is  once 
thoroughly  saturated,  it  may  need  less— at  least 
we  hope  so. 

San  Joaquin. 

Apricot  Notes. — Lodi  Sentinel :  Charles  H. 
Neall  brought  in  a  box  of  luscious,  ripe  apricots 
grown  on  his  place  two  miles  northeast  of  Lodi. 
The  fruit  was  of  the  variety  known  as  the 
Royal,  and  is  always  the  first  to  ripen  in  this 
locality.  This  fruit  was  ripe  two  weeks  ago, 
which  was  as  early  as  any  in  the  State.  In 
most  localities  the  first  fruit  that  ripens  is  not 
of  good  flavor,  but  the  samples  from  Mr.  Neall's 
trees  are  superior,  not  only  in  size  but  in  flavor 
as  well.  Mr.  Neall  did  not  irrigate  his  fruit,  but 
practiced  a  thorough  method  of  cultivation. 
His  trees  have  not  been  troubled  with  any 
pests  this  year,  although  during  last  winter 
the  red  spider  was  noticed.  About  the  time  he 
was  ready  to  spray  his  trees,  he  noticed  a  large 
brown  bug  about  the  size  of,  and  somewhat  re- 
sembling, the  squash  bug,  which  voraciously 
devoured  spider  eggs  as  well  as  spiders  them- 
selves. So  thoroughly  did  this  bug  do  its  work 
that  Mr.  Neall  says  that  if  there  be  any  spiders 
in  his  orchard  now,  they  will  have  been 
brought  there  very  recently  by  birds  coming 
from  infested  orchards.  Some  species  of  birds, 
notably  the  orioles,  are  takinK  those  spider- 
eating  bugs  very  fast,  and  it  is  feared  this 
little  friend  of  the  orchardist  will  be  extermi- 
nated. 

Sutter. 

A  New  Barley,  Black  in  Color. —Yuba  City 
Farmer:  A  few  days  ago  we  were  shown  a 
sample  of  anew  barley  grown  on  the  Moore 
place,  near  the  Buttes,  which  was  perfectly 
black.  In  the  field,  where  there  were  several 
acres  of  this  new  variety  of  grain,  it  resembled 
the  common  barley  and  was  similarly  bearded. 
The  grain  shells,  similar  to  wheat,  and  leaves  a  ' 


plump  kernel  as  black  as  coal,  it  ripens  early, 
and  will  probably  be  experimented  with 
further. 

Tehama. 

Grasshoppers. — Red  Bluff  Sentinel :  A  short 
ride  through  the  country  near  town  discloses 
the  fact  that  grasshoppers  are  already  in  great 
numbers  on  unplowed  land.  They  are  small, 
to  be  sure,  but  they  will  soon  grow  to  be  aged 
grasshoppers,  and  will  lay  waste  orchards,  veg- 
etables and  vineyai-ds,  unless  something  is  done 
to  exterminate  them.  Last  year  a  number  of 
"  exterminators  "  were  tried  with  varying  suc- 
cess, and  none  proved  so  efficacious  in  prevent- 
ing the  pests  from  totally  destroying  trees,  etc., 
as  heavy  paper  bags.  We  commend  their 
use  to  those  having  young  orchards.  General 
Chipman  has  already  purchased  .300  large  bags 
to  protect  his  youijg  tree.s. 

Tulare. 

Joint  Fruit  Shipments. — Tulare  Register:  A 
movemeui  has  been  started  by  a  number  of  the 
smaller  orchardists  and  those  whose  trees  are 
just  coming  into  bearing,  which  if  carried  for- 
ward, will  result  in  adding  much  to  the  vol- 
ume of  green  fruit  shipments  from  Tulare,  be- 
sides distributing  the  profits  from  eastern  sales 
among  our  own  people  instead  of  permitting 
them  to  go  to  the  middlemen.  There  are 
dozens  of  fruit  growers  in  this  portion  of  the 
county  whose  orchards  contain  as  fine  fruit  as 
can  be  desired,  and  yet  none  of  whom  has 
sufficient  to  ship  a  carload  at  one  time.  The 
plan  to  which  we  refer  is  to  form  a  combina- 
tion among  these  people  for  purposes  of  co- 
operative shipmeiit.  This  step  has  been  taken 
somewhat  late,  but  if  matters  are  pushed,  an 
organization  properly  constituted  to  do  the 
work  as  it  should  be  done  may  be  effected. 
Those  who  have  i^  in  hand  state  that  there  will 
be  no  delay  and  that  the  cooperative  ship- 
ments will  soon  begin. 

Plow  in  Stubble.  —  Tulare  Register:  Wet 
your  stubble,  plow  it  at  once  and  plow  it 
again  when  planting  time  comes  and  you  are 
dead  sure  of  a  crop.  You  pay  for  the  water 
whether  you  use  it  or  not,  and  you  had  better 
fall  to  work  and  use  it. 

A  Cooperative  Raisin  Packing  House.— 
Hanford  Journal:  The  raisin  growers  of  Han- 
ford  and  vicinity  have  formed  a  cooperative 
company,  under  the  name  of  the  Hanford 
Raisin  and  Dried  Fruit  Packing  Co.  The  stock 
is  mostly  held  in  small  lots  by  actual  fruit 
growers  The  amount  of  capital  stock  is  $40,- 
000,  divided  into  4000  shares  of  the  par  value  of 
$10  each.  Over  1000  shares  have  already  been 
subscribed.  The  corporation  is  to  exist  50 
years  and  the  principal  place  of  business  is 
Hanford.  Following  are  the  names  of  the 
directors:  B.  V.  Sharp,  W.  G.  Nicholson,  N. 
W.  Motherat,  John  A.  Wilson  and  R.  O. 
White. 

Disease  op  the  Vine.— Visalia  Times:  N.  W. 
Motheral,  R.  H.  McDonald  and  Major  C.  J. 
Berry  appeare.i  before  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
recently,  and  through  Mr.  Motheral,  made  a 
verbal  report  for  the  month  of  May.  "The  sub- 
ject of  investigation  b\  the  Board  for  the  past 
month,"  said  Mr.  Motheral,  "  has  been  the 
disease  of  the  vine,  known  as  colure,  which  is  a 
French  word  that  has  reference  to  the  falling 
of  the  grapes,  and  is  described  by  Mr.  Eisen  as 
the  '  rst  form  of  powdery  mildew  (uncinula 
spiralis).  Investigation  under  the  microscope 
shows  that  we  have  no  such  disease  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year,  and  that  the  use  of  sulphur  is 
entirely  useless  and  does  not  prevent  the  fall- 
ing of  the  grape.  Powdery  mildew  occurs 
later  in  the  season,  and  is  not  at  all  like  the 
colure.  The  disease  known  as  colure  is  not  a 
mildew  at  all,  but  is  a  secretion  of  salt  and  can 
be  seen  in  crystals,  under  the  microscope,  both 
upon  the  leaf  and  the  fruit  of  the  diseased  vine. 
It  readily  dissolves  in  water  and  can  be  seen  to 
recrystallize  when  the  wafer  evaporates.  This 
salt  is  accurate  and  destroys  the  leaf,  turning  it 
brown,  and  the  bloom  of  the  young  fruit. 
This  disease  is  much  worse  in  a  cold,  damp 
spring  and  after  cold  winds  than  any  other 
time.  It  can  be  readily  recognized  as  a  white 
milky  substance  on  the  edge  of  the  leaf  and 
fruit.  The  remedy  has  not  yet  been  discovered 
as  the  source  of  the  trouble  is  evidently  the 
soil  or  atmosphere.  But  one  thing  is  sure,  that 
sulphuring  the  vines  does  no  good." 

Yuba. 

Farm  Notes.— Wheatland  Four  Corners:  The 
apricot  crop  is  ripening  rapidly.  The  fruit  is  of 
better  quality  and  ripening  more  evenly  than 
last  season.  If  the  weather  continues  hot  next 
week  the  local  market  will  be  flooded  with  over 
ripe  fruit.  In  yield  the  Royals  are  just  heavy 
enough  to  allow  of  good  size  fruit,  the  Moor- 
park  and  later  varieties  have  a  very  small 
yield.  There  are  a  few  early  May  peaches  in 
this  neighborhood.  8.  D.  Wood  has  sufficient 
to  supply  the  local  market.  Watermelons  are 
very  late  this  season.  The  latter  part  of  July 
will  see  the  first  ripe  melons.  Bottom  land 
farmers  are  busy  jilanting  Indian  corn  and 
pumpkins.  A.  W.  Oakley  will  plant  over  30 
acres  of  broom  corn  this  season.  Nurseryman 
Scott  has  a  gang  of  eight  men  budding  the 
stock  planted  last  spring.  There  are  over  75,- 
000  trees  in  the  bed.  The  blackberry  crop  is  as 
usual  large.  Earlier  varieties  will  begin  to 
ripen  next  week.  Wild  berries  are  out  of 
market.  The  hop  yards  are  looking  much 
better  than  they  were  ten  days  ago,  although 
in  some  spots  the  vinfs  are  very  uneven  and 
poor.  S.  D.  Wood  and  D.  P.  Durst  are  irrigat- 
ing portions  of  their  hop  yards  with  water 
flamed  from  Bear  river.  Irrigation  is  a  note- 
worthy auxiliary  even  on  tlie  river  bottom. 
John  Roddan's  new  hop  house  is  going  up 
rapidly  under  the  supervision  of  B.  P.  Monson. 
The  kiln  is  on  a  new  plan,  known  as  the 
"  hopper  kiln."  It  will  be  an  imposing  look- 
ing structure  from  a  distance,  as  it  will  be 
iibout  62  feet  high  and  is  situated  on  an  elevated 
position  between  the  residence  and  county 
road. 
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INSURES 


^  *  Reliable  Agents 


EVERYWHERE. 


Combined  Assets,  $13,243,000. 

^  MAIN. 
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CALIFORNIA  WAGON  &  CARRIAGE  CO., 

36i   FREMONT   STREET,  SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


The  Best  Article  is  the  Cheapest. 

BUHACH 


IS  THE 


Best,  Purest  and  Most  Effective 
insect  Powder  on  the  IViarl(et. 


m 

INSfCTEXTERMLNATDR 


BY  ITS  INTELUGEHT  USE 
hotels,  restaurants,  Baloona, 
ktorM  and  offlcea  may  be  kept  free 
from  all  troublegome  ineecta.  It  Is 
DOW  regarded  an  a  necessity  in  most 
of  the  principal  hotels  in  the  United 
States,  and  wherever  it  has  been  In- 
trodaced  it  has  i^lren  complete  sat- 
isfaction. Owing  to  an  Increased 
production  of  Pyrethmm  flowers, 
from  which  this  valuable  article  Is 
made,  an'l  their  Improved  facilities 
for  reiJucloi;  them  to  powder,  the  manu'acturers  have 
this  season  made  a  material  reduction  in  their  prices. 
Send  your  orders  to  the 

Stbcli  Frodncia^  a&l  Uanuliolurin;  Co., 

STOCKTON.  CAL. 
DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 

SAW  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION,  532  CAMFOR- 
ola  Street,  corner  Webb;  Branoh.  1700  Market  Street, 
cornet  polk.— For  the  half  year  endlnt;  wlch  aoth  June, 
a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  five  and 
on*. fifth  (D  1-5)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  Term  Deposits, 
and  four  and  one-third  (4J)  per  oent.  per  annum  on 
Ordinary  Deposits,  free  iil  taxes,  payable  on  and  after 
f  aiDAY,  Itt  JDly,  im.    LOVKIX  WHITE,  CMhUr. 


THE  ECONOMY  HORSE-POWER 

 WITH  

Fly-Wheel  Walking  Beam  for  Pamplng  L,arge  Qaantltias  of  Wate 
Sand  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 


F.  W.  KROGH  i  CO.,  SI  Beale  Street,  S.  F. 


S.  p.  TAYLOR  PAPER  CO. 

PaDer  Mannfaclnrers  and  Dealers. 

FRUIT  PAPER! 

Lining  Paper  of  every  description  for  Dried 
Fruit  Boxes. 

BAISIIf   WRAPS  ANO  8WBAT  PAPERS. 

Manilla  and  Straw  Paper  In  Rolls  and  Sheets. 
Mnnufacturars  of  "  Basle "  Pai>«r  Basa. 
«!•  01*7  Street,  »mm  FraaeUoo. 


TheAnnstrongAntomatic 

PORTABLE 

EHGIHE  and  BOILER. 

The  Best,  Lightest,  Cheapest 
Engine  in  the  world.    Can  be 
1^  arranged  to  Burn  Wood,  Coal, 
Straw  or  Petroleum.  5  or  8  H.  P. 
Mounted  on  skids  or  on  wheels. 
TBUMAir.  HOOKBB  *  OO    Saa  TranelMO. 


LOWEST  PRICES. 
EAHIKST  TERMS. 
LAKOKHT  STOCK, 
Oldeat  Miulc  House. 

dbokIsb  bbob. 

VUOHKB 


PIANOS 

KOHLER  &  OHASE, 
98  O'Farrell  St.,  8.  F. 


STOCK  a  SCALES 


4Tor^  

U.S.  STANDARD.  FULLY  WARRANTED. 

|t7~DeUTeTedatToarB.  B.  Statkm  and  tunple  time  tts 
boildlnK  and  teetinx  aCowed  t>efare  acceptance, 

OSGOOD  &  THOHPSON,Binghamton,M.  1 

PORTABLE  PLATFORM  SCALES, 
TRUCKS,  ETC. 

T^venty-five  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  other  on  the 
market.    Send  (or  Catalogue. 

C.  H.  LiNDEMANN,  Agent, 

126  KEARNY  STREET,  SAN  FRANOISOO. 


BEST    TREE  WASH. 

"Greenbank"  98  degrees  POWDERED  CAUSTIC 
SODA  (tests  99  1-10  per  cent)  recommended  by  the 
highest  authorities  In  the  State.  Also  Common  Caustic 
Soda  and  Potash,  etc,  (or  sale  by 

T.   W.  JACKSON  OO., 
Manufacturers'  Agents, 
104  Market  St.  and  8  OaUfornla  St.,  S.  P. 
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JpATROJ^S  Of  J^USBAJ^JDI^Y. 
The  Secretary's  Column. 

By  A.  T.  Dkwsv,  Secretary  State  Grange  of  California. 

Vaca  Valley  Grange.— Ella  E.  Ashley, 
Master,  reports  that  Miss  Florence  Dexter  has  been 
elected  Secretary  in  place  of  J.  A.  Webster,  re- 
signed. 

GRANGE  TEMPLE. 

The  National  Grange,  at  its  session  in  1890  at 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  adopted  a  resolution  appropriating 
$20,000  out  of  its  permanent  fund,  to  be  used  in 
the  erection  of  a  "  Grange  Temple,"  as  a  home  for 
the  Order  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  in  the  city  of 
Washington;  this  sum  to  be  available  when  the 
further  sura  of  $30,000  shall  have  been  raised  by 
voluntary  contribution. 

The  session  of  1891  reaffirmed  the  above  action, 
and  assigned  the  work  of  raising  the  funds,  etc.,  to 
the  Committees  on  Women's  Work.  In  1890  we 
published  a  full  statement  referring  to  the  object  for 
building  the  Temple,  including  that  of  having  a 
Grange  home  for  meetings,  preserving  records,  etc., 
and  now  add  that  the  size,  architectural  design,  fin- 
ish and  beauty  of  the  Temple  will  depend  upon  the 
amount  of  funds  raised.  It  should  not  be  less  than 
three  stories  high,  with  first  and  second  stories  fitted 
up  for  stores  and  offices  and  the  third  for  the 
Grange  hall.  All  the  first  and  second  floors  not 
needed  for  the  National  Grange  offices  can  be  rent 
ed,  and  will  bring  in  a  handsome  income  to  the 
Order. 

PLAN  OF  WORK, 

We  suggest  that  in  order  to  equalize  the  work  of 
raising  the  required  fund  that  each  subordinate 
Grange  send  up  one  dollar  for  each  member  and  two 
dollars  for  the  Worthy  Master. 

We  would  suggest  individual  subscriptions  first, 
Should  this  fail  to  raise  the  dollar  per  member  let 
other  devices  be  resorted  to  in  the  way  of  entertain 
ments,  suppers,  experience  meetings  in  which  each 
one  is  encouraged  to  tell  how  the  dollar  was  earned, 
or  by  any  other  plan  deemed  advisable  by  each  sub- 
committee. 

"  BRICK  BOOKS  " 

Have  been  prepared  containing  20  brick,  or  red 
tquares,  on  which  contributors  write  their  names 
and  address  and  the  amount  contributed.  These 
bricks  when  filled  should  be  sent  with  the  money  to 
t'e  Secretary  of  the  National  Grange  at  Washing- 
ton city  from  time  to  lime  and  receipts  taken  there- 
for. 

All  contributions  from  persons  outside  of  our  Or 
der  will  be  thankfully  received  and  due  credit  given 

Patrons  of  Husbandry  and  farmers  of  our  great 
American  Union,  shall  this  Agricultural  Temple  be 
built?  We  appeal  to  your  philanthropy,  your  pa- 
triotism, and  your  love  tor  our  Order  and  your  call 
ing. 

The  Temple,  when  erected,  will  not  only  add  dig 
nity  and  character  to  our  Order,  but  will  reflect 
honor  and  credit  to  our  National  calling  as  an  agri 
cultural  people. 

Let  us,  therefore,  hope  that  every  Grange,  and 
every  member  of  our  Order,  will  give  with  cheerful 
hearts  and  willing  hands  to  aid  in  erecting  an  Agri- 
cultural Temple,  which  will  be  an  enduiing  monu 
raent  to  the  honor  and  glory  of  our  grand  Order 
and  to  the  American  farmer. 

Correspondence  from  the  different  localities  so- 
licited by  the  Committtee:  Mrs.  E.  Russell,  Van- 
couver, Wash.;  Mrs.  H.  H.  Woodman,  Paw  Paw, 
Mich.,  and  Mrs.  L.  A.  Hawkins,  Hawkinsville, 
Ala. 

EQUAL  RIGHTS  FOR  WIDOWS. 

The  folio  iving  preamble  and  resolution  were 
adopted  by  San  Jose  Grange  on  April  30,  1892: 

Whereas,  Great  injustice  has,  from  time  im- 
raera  rial,  been  done  to  widows  and  children  of  de- 
ceased husbands  in  the  useless  dissipation  of  prop- 
erty, the  joint  earnings  of  the  husband  and  wile,  ia 
the  useless,  protracted  and  always  expensive  litiga- 
tion in  the  Probate  Courts;  therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  legislature  be  requested  to  so 
amend  the  civil  code  ol  CaUfornia  as  to  give  to  the 
wife  the  same  right  in  the  disposition  of  community 
property  after  the  death  of  the  husband  as  is  now 
possessed  by  the  husband  after  the  death  of  the 
wife. 

The  above  preamble  and  resolution  would  seem 
to  be  self-explanatory;  but  lest  the  full  purport  of 
the  resolution  may  not  be  self-evident  to  all,  the 
Committee  will  say  that  it  is  the  intention  of  San 
Jose  Grange  that  the  law  be  so  amended  as  to  give 
the  widow  as  full  and  complete  ownership  of  all 
community  property  for  the  support  of  herself  and 
children  at  the  death  of  the  husband  as  the  husband 
now  has  to  the  full  ownership  and  control  of  all 
community  property  for  the  support  of  himself  and 
children  on  the  death  of  the  wife,  thus  relieving  the 
widow  from  the  necessity  of  going  to  the  expense  of 
the  appointment  of  an  administrator  and  the  costs 
of  a  Probate  Court,  which  often  absorbs  a  large 
percentage  of  all  that  is  left  at  the  fiusband's  death. 

San  Jose  Grange  believes  that  husbands  who, 
while  living,  intrust  to  their  wives  the  duty  of  bring- 
ing their  daughters  up  to  virtuous  womanhood  and 
their  sons  to  honorable  manhood,  should  at  least  be 
consistent  and  not  withhold  any  part  of  the  joint 
accumulation  of  the  married  life  from  the  widow  for 
her  lonely  struggles  to  keep  the  wolf  of  want  from 
her  door,  that  the  son  and  the  daughter  may  not 
through  poverty,  be  tempted  to  evil  ways. 

•San  Jose  Grange  asks  each  subordinate  Grange 
in  California  to  not  only  take  affirmative  action  on 
the  above  subject,  but  also  talk  the  matter  up  with 
their  neighbors,  that  public  opinion  may  be  formed 
favorable  to  a  change  in  the  law  here  predicated  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  State  legislature. — E.  T. 
Pf.ttit,  Master;  S.  P.  Sanders,  Sec'y. 

It  seems  appropriate  that  action  should  be  urged 
upon  the  legislature  as  recommended,  and  we  be- 
lieve no  Grange  will  hesitate  to  endorse  the  resolu- 
tion recently  forwarded  by  San  Jose  Grange  to 
other  Granges  in  the  State. 

Bro.  J..  Greer's  resolution  presented  from  Sac- 
ramento Grange,  and  adopted  at  the  last  State 
Granyt  session,  was  a  good  move  for  the  same 
purpose. 

Petaluma  Grange.— In  looking  over  the  quar- 
tKrly  report  of  this  Grange  for  Dec.  31,  1875,  we 


find  that  W.  W.  Cliapmm  was  Master;  F.  Parker, 
Sec'y,  and  Hugh  Gaston,  Treas.  The  member- 
ship consisted  ol  8a  brothers  and  66  sisters,  a  total 
of  148  members.  This  shows  that  there  is  doubt- 
less a  good  field  for  the  reorganized  Grange  of  to- 
day. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  number  of  its 
former  membership  may  again  be  reached. 

Evening  Meetings.— At  its  last  session  Tem 
escal  Grange  voted  to  meet  hereafter  in  the  evening 
on  the  first  Saturday  of  the  month,  the  meeting 
on  the  third  Saturday  to  be  held  at  2  p.  m.  as  here 
tofore. 

Past  Master  J.  V.  Webster,  who  has  been 
dangerously  ill  for  a  brief  period,  we  are  pleased  to 
say  is  now  able  to  be  about  his  home  at  Creston. 

ON  the  silver  question. 

Master  H.  E.  Hayes,  in  bis  recent  annual  address 
to  the  State  Grange  of  Oregon,  speaking  of  the 
last  session  of  the  National  Grange,  says:  It  also 
passed,  as  in  former  years,  the  resolution  for  free 
and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver.  But  the  two  great 
political  parties  in  this  State  have  gone  back  on 
their  demand  made  two  years  ago  for  free  coinage 
Wall  street  has  told  them  to  go  slow.  New  Eng 
land  says  go  slow.  Old  England  echoes  back,  go 
slow,  and  nearly  every  banker  in  America  says,  go 
slow;  for  gold  must  be  the  standard.  Why  is  it 
farmers,  that  these  moneyed  powers  have  no  parties 
when  the  question  of  dollars  and  cents  comes  to 
the  front?  Simply  because  they  want  all  the  profits 
of  your  labor,  leaving  you  a  bare  subsistence. 
What  difference  does  it  make  in  the  gold  and  silver 
markets  of  the  world,  whether  we  coin  silver  or 
not  ?  American  com  is  not  money  beyond  the  bor 
ders  of  our  nation,  and  goes  to  other  countries  as 
bullion,  where  it  is  exchanged  according  to  its  com. 
mercial  value,  whether  in  coin  or  bar.  If  we  estab 
lisb  free  coinage  in  our  Government,  it  will  make  a 
market  at  home  for  our  silver,  and  will  have  a  ten- 
dency to  increase  its  value  and  the  volume  of  our 
currency.  The  contraction  of  our  currency  was  a 
severe  expeiience  to  our  people. 

In  1866  we  had  $2,122,437,811.12  as  a  circulating 
medium;  the  same  year  there  was  destroyed  $211, 
239,516.41,  reducing  the  circulation  to  $1,550,506, 
3H.60.  Notwithstanding  peace  was  declared,  and 
over  $io,oco,ooo  bankrupt  people  from  the  South 
were  added  to  our  demands  for  money,  in  1873 
contraction  had  reached  the  enormous  amount  ol 
$881,265,603.  Mark  the  efiect;  in  1865,  as  reported 
there  were  530  failures,  liabilities  $17,625,000;  in 
1873  there  were  5183  failures,  liabilities  $228,509  000, 
and  the  total  failures  for  the  eight  years  from  1866 
to  1873  were  25,410.  and  the  liabilities  $812,226,000, 
which  was  near  the  full  amount  of  the  contraction. 

Senator  Sherman  understood  what  this  meant. 
He  said,  in  an  argument  in  the  U.  S.  Senate,  Jan. 
27,  1869,  in  reference  to  changing  the  people's  con 
tract:  ''It  means  the  payment  of  $35  when  he  has 
agreed  to  pay  $100. "  Again  he  says:  "V'henwe 
consider  the  enormous  indebtedness  of  a  new  coun- 
try like  ours,  and  where  credit  has  been  substi- 
tuted in  the  place  of  capital,  it  presents  a  difficulty 
that  may  well  cause  us  to  pause." 

Notwithstanding  the  distress  of  our  people,  silver 
was  dropped  from  the  coinage  of  our  country  in 
1873,  thus  wiping  out  one  of  the  metaUic  moneys 
guaranteed  to  the  people  of  the  sovereign  States  by 
the  framersof  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
placing  gold  and  silver  in  that  article  as  their  legai 
money.  Under  the  Bland  law,  approved  Feb.  28, 
1878,  the  Secretary  was  required  to  purchase  not 
less  than  $2,000,000  worth,  and  not  more  than 
$4,000,000  worth,  of  silver  every  month,  and  coin 
into  standard  dollars.  He  only  purchased  $2,000, 
000  worth;  thus,  by  his  own  power,  contracted  the 
amount  of  $25,000,000  annually.  We  may  well 
ask  the  question.  Who  runs  the  Government?  We 
again,  ai  the  last  session  of  the  National  Grange, 
appointed  a  National  Committee  on  Legislation, 
and  they  are  now  in  Washington,  hard  at  work 
with  the  different  committees,  urging  the  passage  of 
such  bills  as  the  Grange  has  demanded.  Were  it 
not  for  the  different  organizations  among  the  farmers 
and  laborers,  we  should  have  no  representation 
there.  Now  we  have  six  U.  S.  Senators  who  stand 
up  boldly  (or  the  rights  of  the  toiling  masses,  also 
65  Congressmen  fearlessly  advocating  the  interests 
of  the  producing  classes,  which  we  consider  suffi- 
cient proof  that  the  good  seed  sown  25  years  by  the 
founders  of  our  Order  is  yielding  many  fold. 


A  MEMORIAL  TRIBUTE  TO  MRS. 
ALLING. 


MARY 


The  silent  messenger  unbidden  has  entered  our 
Orange,  summoning  one  of  our  number  to  the  bigher 
degree  of  Truth  and  undying  brightotss,  and  we  bow 
with  resignation  to  the  Divine  law,  which,  though  it 
fills  our  bearts  with  pain  and  sorrow,  gives  us  the 
blessed  assurance  that  in  the  life  beyoBd  there  is  one 
more  to  welcome  us  when  we,  too,  shall  be  called  to 
join  the  many  who  have  pisaed  over  to  the  other  side. 

We  shall  miss  Sister  Ailing  sadly,  not  only  in  the 
Grange,  where  Bbe  so  often  reached  our  hearts  with 
music,  but  socia  ly  as  well. 

We  wish  to  express  our  sincere  sorrow  thit  one  80 
kind,  so  gentle  and  so  well  beloved  should  be  called  to 
leave  the  life  she  was  making  bo  full  of  blissful  kindness 
for  others— ever  rtady  with  cheering  counsel  and  willing 
bands  to  help  in  all  good  works— an  affectionate  wife, 
devoted  mother  and  faithful  friend;  therefore 

lletolved.  We  feel  her  cheerful  patience  under  afflic- 
tion, her  charity  to  all,  and  ber  faith  in  Ood,  hag  given 
US  a  shining  example  that  will  bentflt  all  our  lives;  ami 
while  we  mica  tier  emiling  face  in  our  councils,  we,  the 
members  of  Stockton  Orange,  tender  to  her  bereaved 
family  our  deepest  and  tenderest  sympathy  in  this  their 
greatest  otnintion,  and  commend  them  to  Him  who 
careth  for  us  all. 

ReHolved,  That  In  Justice  and  commendation  to  the 
worlh  of  our  departed  sister,  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  placed  on  our  records  and  a  copy  sent  to  her  family 
and  to  the  Rural  Pruss  for  p  iblicatlon. 

Mrs.  O.  L.  hooT,  ") 

M(  S.  Lou.  E  OvRRiiiMBR,  I  Committee. 

TllOB.  E.  Kktguuh.  J 

June  IS,  mt 


The  Cocoanut  Tree  abounds  in  South 
Florida.  It  is  not  a  native,  nor  has  the 
fruit  been  cuhivated  for  any  great  length  of 
time.  The  introduction  is  attributed  to  the 
wrecking  of  a  Bahama  vessel.  Some  of  the 
cocoanuts  forming  its  cargo  were  planted 
and  made  trees,  which  have  thriven  wonder- 
fully. 


INSURE  YOUR  DUELLINGS,  BARNS  AND  GRAIN 

WITH  THE  STAUNCH  OLD 


CAPITAL  $1,000,000.       ASSETS  $3,000  000. 

A  PROMPT,  PROGRESSIVE,  PROSPEROUS  COMPANY, 


Trial.  Why  suffer  from  the  bad  effacts  of  the  La  Grippe,  Lame  Back,  Kidney  and  Liver 
dlB  ase,  Rbeumatii-m,  Indigestion,  Dyaiepsia,  any  kind  of  Wfakness,  or  other  diseases,  when 
Electricity  will  cure  you  and  koup  you  in  htalth.    (Ueudache  cured  in  one  minute.)  To 

ri~.":,t  DR.  JUDD'S  ELECTRIC  BELT 

tree.   Prices,  $3,  $0,  $10,  and  $15,  if  satisfled.   Also  Electric  Trusses  and  Box  Batteries. 
Coats  nothing  to  try  th>  m.   Can  be  regulated  to  suit,  and  guaranteed  to  last  for  years.  A 
Belt  and  Battery  combined,  and  produces  sufficient  Electricity  to  shock.    Free  Medical 
advice.   Write  to-day.    Give  waist  measure,  prica  and  full  particulars. 
AgnntB  Wanted.  Address  DR.  JCnD,  Detroit,  Mtoh. 


Rolls'  Cog  Wheel 


The  Crank  Wrings  the  Mop  Dry 
as  shown  in  the  cut. 

No  Labor.   No  Scrubbing. 

No  Wringing  by  Hand  makes 
Mopping  a  Pleasure. 

ONLY  AT 

SMITH'S  CASH  STORE, 

416-418  Front  St.,  S.  F. 
Wholesale  &  Retail  Agents  for  the  Coast. 


THE  ORIENTAL  GAS  ENGINE 


18  THE  BEST,  because 
It  oombines  simplicity 
of  construction  with 
power  and  economy  Id 
space.  It  can  be  run 
with  natural  or  m»nu- 
lacturi  d  gas  or  gasullne 
at  a  cost  of  20  to  26 
cents  per  borse  power 
per  day. 

It  can  t>e  used  for 
pumping  purposes,  as 
well  as  for  all  purposes 
where  a  perfect  engine 
is  required,  with  the 
advantage  of  lessening 
the  risk  ol  explosions. 
Ne  licensed  engineer  at 
a  high  salary  needed  to 
operate  it. 

Send  for  circulars  and 
prices  it  a  good  safe  en- 
gine is  what  you  need. 


Tk  Orient  il  Lanacli  is  Perfection. 

Inventor  and  Uanafaotorer, 
lOfi  BBALB  STBBHIT,  SAM  FRANOISOO. 


oNGS  PRICE  rs.. 


THIS  COMPl^KTB   KIT   OF  TOOM 

Bend  for  No.  16  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

TRimn,  HOOKER  A  CO.,  San  Frmclsco. 


SMALL  STEAM  ENGINES. 


Two-Horse  Power  Engine 

WITH  STEEL  BOILER. 

Cheap  !  Beliable  !  Safa  ! 

Automatic  Boiler  Feed,  Auto- 
matic Pop  Safety  Valve,  Steel 
Boiler.  Cost  of  running  guaran- 
teed not  to  exceed  five  cents  per 
horse  po^er  per  hour.  Nothing 
equal  to  it  ever  before  offered  for 
the  price. 


M'c  build  seven  sizes,  from 
two  to  nine  horse  power;  both 
vertical  and  horizontal,  adapt- 
ed to  the  needs  of  machinists, 
printers,  laundrymen,  dairy- 
men or  farmers. 

1  hese  Impines  are  suitable 
foranv  purpose  requiring^  cheap 
and  reliable  power. 
(.)iir    prices  are  ex- 
ceptionally low. 

Send  for  free  illus- 
trated price  list. 


Q.  G.  WICKSON  &  CO., 

3  &  5  FRONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

346  N.  Main  St,  Los  Angeles.     141  Front  St.,  Portlaod. 


TRUMAN.  HOOKER  &  CO., 

■AM  VBANOIBOO, 


JUNB  26,  1892 
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p^ARMETlS,  PRUIT  Q-ROWERS,  JJOME  gEEKERS! 

  i^^^^  


The  members  of  the  Kern  County  Land  CJompany 
have  a  national  reputation  for  wealth,  business  and 
iSnancial  ability.  These  facts  set  the  matter  of  reli- 
ability at  rest.  The  company's  capital  stock  is 
$10,000,000. 

They  have  400,000  acres  of  arable,  irrigable  lands 
upon  which  the  sun  shines  almost  constantly;  and 
their  enormous  irrigation  system  renders  them  in- 
dependent of  the  annual  rainfall. 

A  clear  title;  rotation,  variety  and  certainty  of  crops; 
easy  terms;  availability  to  persons  in  moderate 
circumstances;  ground  ready  for  the  plow — no  stones 
nor  thistles;  good  society;  schools;  churches,  etc.,  are 
a  few  notable  attractions  of  this  region  of  country. 

Kern  is  the  largest  county  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley.  It  has  the  finest  climate  for  curing  and 
drying  fruits,  etc. 

The  400,000-acre  territory  of  the  Kern  County 
Land  Company  is  the  pick  of  the  county. 

Its  area  is  5,184,000  acres. 

Has  the  largest  irrigation  system  in  America. 

The  home  of  the  peach,  French  prune,  pear  and 
raisin  grape. 


Planting  and  harvesting  can  be  carried  on  every 
month  in  the  year. 

No  rocks,  hills  or  stumps  on  the  land. 

A  failure  of  crops  is  unknown  on  irrigated  lands. 

Kern  county  fruits  take  the  first  prize  at  the  State 
Fair. 

Land  can  be  made  to  pay  for  itself  in  less  than  three 
years. 

Grows  more  alfalfa  than  any  other  county  in  Oali- 

fornia. 

The  advantages  of  good  soil  and  plenty  of  sun, 
which  occur  in  the  Kern  Valley,  would  have  been 
of  little  avail  but  for  the  third  and  all-important 
one  of  an  abundance  of  water  from  never-failing 
sources. 

Through  300  miles  of  main  canals,  and  1,100  miles 
of  laterals,  the  great  Kern  river  furnishes  enough 
moisture  to  slake  the  thirst  of  the  400,000  acres  al- 
ready referred  to. 

Drought  is  out  of  the  question. 

The  system  has  been  constructed  in  the  most  care- 
ful and  scientific  manner.  Some  of  the  canals  are 
125  feet  wide  and  six  feet  deep. 


For  further  particulars  address 

KERN  COUNTY  LAND  COMPANY, 

S.  W.  PERaUSSON,  Agent, 


HILL'S  IMPROVED 

LiGHTNiNG^  Baler. 

Capacity,  41  Tons  per  Day. 


AWARDED  FIRST   PREMIUM   BY  THE   CALIFORNIA  STATE  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY  FOR  1890  AND  1891. 


No  tramplne.  No  forklDg  ttom  the  Stack.  No  cattlnff  of  Stacks  Neoeaaary.  Yea 
can  Bit  at  a  bundred-foot  stack  and  bale  It  wltbout  a  move.  It  makea  the  best  bale  Id 
the  market.  Tou  can  put  10  tons  In  a  car.  Tbe  forking  from  tbe  stack  la  all  done  by  tbe 
horses.  Tbe  baler  can  turn  out  more  hay  in  leaa  time  and  In  better  style  than  any  other 


press. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


Pacific  Wheel  and  Carriage  Works, 


J.  F.  HILL,  Proprietor. 


Office  and  Factories,  Nos.  1301  to  1323  J  St.,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 

8BND  FOB  OIBOULABS. 


THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY, 


PATENT  OWNERS  OF 


NOBEL'S  DYNAMITE.  NOBELS  EXPLOSIVE  GELATINE.  NOBEL'S 
GELATINE-DYNAMITE,  AND  THE  JUDSON  IMPROVED  POWDER. 

Beat  And  Stronceat  ExpIoalTea  tm  (he  World. 

CTTJIDSOlSr  I^OTVIDEPl. 


The  only  Reliable  and  Efficient  Powder  for  StantF*  and  Bank  Blastlmff. 
use  DO  other.   A«  other*  IMITATE  oar  eiani 
an  Inferior  article. 


 Railroad  Contractors  and  Fanner 

Powder,  mo  do  they  Judson,  by  manafaetarlnc 


The  Giant  Powder  Co.  having  built  Black  Powder  Works,  with  all  the  latest  improTements,  »t  Clipper  Gap,  Plaoer 
County,  known  as  THE  CUPPEB  BIIIiI>S,  offer  this  powder  and  guarantee  it  the  best. 

CAPS  and  FVSE  at  lM>weat  Batea. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY,  30  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


FULDA'S  PATENT  BAND  AND  HOOP  COUPLING. 


FULOA'S  PATENT. 


■  n 


The  Beat.  SImpIeat  and  Cheapest  Conpllne  for  Tank  Hoopa.   

A  sufficient  lap  of  hoop  renders  it  unnecessary  to  rivet  thn  hoop.   It  wUl  fit  the  circle  of  any  tank,  regardless  ot 

Made  in  sizes  to  fit  any  width  of  iron  .  _ 

Pricea,  »1.00  to  «1.50  per  Pair.  For  sale  to  the  trade.  Uberal  dlaconnt  In  qnantlltea. 

30  TO  40  SPEAR  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

M  A  Ntr F  A  CTU R W "  S  r)P 


Send  for  Catalosne. 


MINING  AND  WATER  TANKS. 


GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION, 

SHIPPING  i  COMMISSION  HOUSE. 

OmCE.  108  DAVIS  8TREBT,  SAN  FEAHCISCO.  CAL. 
Wareboaee  and  Wbarf  at  Port  Oosta. 


CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED. 

Money  advanced  on  Qraln  In  Store  at  lowest  poselble  rateo  of  Interest. 
Full  Oarsoee  of  Wheat  famished  Shippers  at  short  notice. 
AL'^O  0KDER8  FOR  GRAIH  BAGS,  Agricultural  Implementi,  Wagon*.  Grocerle* 
and  MerohandiM  of  «very  description  solicited, 

B.  VAN  BVBBY.  Manager.  A.  M.  BBLT,  AsBletant  Manager. 
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X)0JVIESTI<3  C[eO|JOMY. 


Tested  Recipes. 

Written  for  the  Rural  Press  by  Ada  Taylob 
Segbst. 

Potato  Omelet— T'NO  finely  mashed  po- 
tatoes, four  eggs,  the  whites  beaten  first  and 
then  the  yolks  added.  Mix  all  together  and 
season  with  a  little  salt,  pepper  and  nutmeg. 
Fry  a  I'ght  brown. 

Potato  Loaves. — Mash  some  nice  potatoes 
and  add  a  pinch  of  white  pepper,  salt  and 
half  a  cup  of  butter  or  thick  cream,  form 
them  into  small  loaves,  and  place  them 
around  a  roast  of  veal  that  is  nearly  done. 
Turn  when  brown  on  one  side. 

Puff  Omelet the  yolks  of  six  eggs 
lightly,  mix  with  a  cup  of  rich  milk  or  cream, 
melt  a  tablespoonful  of  butter,  and  mix  with 
it  a  tablespoonful  of  flour  and  a  little  salt. 
Stir  thoroughly,  and  add  to  the  yolks  and 
milk.  Pour  into  a  buttered  frying-pan,  and 
when  it  appears  to  thicken,  add  the  whites, 
well  beaten,  over  the  top,  first  adding  a  little 
salt.  Place  m  the  oven  till  stiff,  remove 
and  put  on  a  hot  platter. 

Mock  Duck. — Procure  a  steak  cut  from 
the  rump  of  beef  and  fill  it  with  a  nice  dress- 
ing; sew  it  up,  put  a  slice  or  two  of  pork  on 
top,  and  set  it  in  a  pan,  into  which  pour  a 
pint  of  water.  Cover  tight,  and  let  it  cook 
slowly  in  the  oven  three  hours;  then  take  off 
the  lid,  brown  quickly  and  serve  hot. 

Mulled  Jelly. — Have  ready  boiling  water; 
take  one  tablespoon  of  currant  jelly,  beat  it 
thoroughly  together  with  the  white  of  an 
egg;  pour  over  it  a  glassful  of  boiling  water, 
add  two  lumps  of  loaf  sugar  and  a  teaspoon 
of  wine  or  lemon  juice.    Eat  with  crackers. 

Pineapple  Marmalade. — Pare  nice,  ripe 
pineapples;  take  a  silver  fork  and  shred 
them;  add  one  pound  of  loaf  sugar  to  one 
pound  of  fruit,  and  cook  carefully  an  hour 
or  more.    Very  nice  with  ice  cream. 

Russian  Cream. — One-quarter  of  a  box 
of  ge'atine  dissolved  in  one  pint  of  boiling 
milk  (soak  first);  add  yolks  of  two  eggs,  well 
beaten,  and  one-half  cup  sugar,  stirring  con- 
stantly; let  come  to  a  boil,  and  remove  from 
the  fire;  when  cool,  add  the  beaten  whites 
of  the  eggs,  pour  into  a  mold  and  set  on  ice 
till  hard. 

Rice  Pudding. — Pare  and  slice  six  good 
rooking  apples,  and  stir  thoroughly  through 
them  one-half  cup  white  sugar  and  one  tea- 
spoon of  lemon.  Have  ready  the  following: 
Boil  one  cup  of  rice  till  soft;  take  two  eggs 
(beaten),  one  cup  sugar  and  one  of  rich  milk, 
and  stir  all  together;  then  mix  with  the  rice 
(not  forgetting  a  little  salt),  and  pour  over 
the  apples,  which  should  be  placed  in  a  pud- 
ding dish.  To  be  eaten  with  or  without 
cream. 

Sea  Foam  Pudding. — Soak  one  large 
cupful  of  tapioca  over  night  in  a  quart  bowl 
nearly  filled  with  water;  then  put  into  a 
farina  kettle  and  cook  until  clear,  stirring 
only  two  or  three  times.  When  done,  add 
one  cupful  of  sugar  and  a  small  piece  of 
butter;  beat  well,  add  the  beaten  whites  of 
three  eggs,  and  pour  into  a  dish  to  cool;  eat 
with  cream.  Pineapple  is  very  nice  with 
the  pudding. 

Currant  Cake. — Two  eggs  well  beaten, 
one  cupful  of  cream  or  half  cup  butter,  one 
cup  granulated  sugar,  two  cups  sifted  flour, 
two  teaspoons  baking  powder;  last  of  all, 
add  one  cup  of  currants  or  seedless  raisins 
nicely  picked  over  and  floured.  If  butter  is 
used  instead  of  cream,  mix  the  cake  with 
chocolate.  Bake  in  loaf,  and  when  cool  put 
in  a  rake  tin  for  two  days  before  using. 

IVine  Custard — Stick  a  large  square  of 
sponge  cake  full  of  blanched  almonds,  and 
then  lay  it  in  a  deep  glass  dish,  pour  over  it 
a  tumbler  of  sherry,  and  when  the  wine  is 
all  soaked  into  the  cake,  fill  the  dish  half 
full  of  soft  custard. 

IVine  Whips. — Into  a  pint  of  thick,  sweet 
cream  stir  half  a  cup  of  sugar,  half  a  cup 
of  wine,  and  let  it  get  very  cold.  Whip  to 
a  froth  and  fill  the  glasses. 

Escolloped  Onions. — Boil  till  tender  six 
large  onions;  afterward  separate  them  with 
a  large  spoon,  then  place  a  layer  of  onions 
in  a  dish  and  a  layer  of  bread  crumbs, 
alternately.  Season  each  layer  of  onions 
with  pepper,  salt  and  butter,  and  on  each 
layer  of  bread  pour  a  little  cream  or  rich 
milk;  put  in  the  oven  and  brown  nicely. 

Pickled  E^gs. — Take  hard-boiled  eggs, 
remove  shells,  place  in  vinegar  with  a  few 
slires  of  beets;  season  the  vinegar  with 
cloves,  salt  and  pepper,  and  in  24  hours  you 
will  have  a  nice  lunch  appetizer. 

$500,000 

To  LOAM  1«  kH1  AMOUNT  AT  THK  TIBT  LOWKST  MARKBT 
rate  of  interent  on  approved  Recurity  Id  ParmiDg  Lands. 
A.  MCilULLKR,  R<jom  8,  i20  CalUorDia  Btreet,  Ban 
FraDciHco. 

Unitarian  Literature 

Beot  tree  by  the  OHANNiNn  Aoziliakt  of  the  First  Dnltk- 
rUn  Obuioh,  cor.  Qeary  aod  Franklin  Sts.,  Ban  Fran> 
•tfoo    Address  Kii.  8.  F.  Stddlnga  m  aboT*. 


MDTIVF  ^^^^ 

Gas  and  Gasoline 

POWER  ^^^^^ 

I  ■  ■  '  '  Have  fewer  parts,  and  are 
^^■^^^^MSMB^  therefore  less  likely  to  get  out 
of  order  than  any  other  gas  or  gasoline  engines  now 
bullU  Jnst  light  the  burner,  turn  the  wheel,  and  i| 
runs  all  day.  

MAKES  NO  SMErii  OR  DIRT. 

No  double  or  false  explosions,  so  firequent  with  the 
unreliable  spark. 


For  Blmpllclty  It  Beats  the  World. 

It  Oils  itself  Automatically, 

Ko  Batteries  or  Electric  Sparks 

Xt  runs  with  a  Cheaper  Grade  of  Gasoline  than  any 
other  Engine. 


FOB  DBSCBIPTIVK  CIBCIILARS  APPLY  TO 

PALMER  &   REY,  MANUFACTURERS, 

San  Francisco,  Cai.  and  Portland,  Or.( ' 

Columbia,  Cal,,  Dec.  15, 1891. 
Messrs.  Palmer  &  Rey,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Dear  Sin;— Yours  of  the  9th  to  hand.  In  reply  will 
Htate  that  the  one-horse  power  Gasolini  Engine  I  Kot 
from  you  has  been  running  every  day  for  the  past  three 
weeks,  ard  has  given  entire  satisfaction.  It  is  planed  in 
a  tunnel  full  800  feet  from  the  surface,  and  is  hoi'itlne 
ore  from  100  feet  below  that.  It  does  all  you  claimed 
for  it,  and  is  the  best  and  cheaptst  pow.  r  that  can  be 
had  in  or  about  a  mine.  A  number  of  mining  men  in 
this  locality  have  viewed  the  machine  in  operation,  and 
they  all  pronou'  ce  it  a  perfect  success. 

Yours  truly,  F.  L.  MoPhkrsoh. 


FOR$19.00 

We  can  send  you  one  of  our 

SPECIALTY  SINGLE  BUGGY 
HARNESS. 

Which  Is  the  result  of  years  of  figuring  to  make  the  best 
harness  ever  known  for  the  money.  It  is  made  from  oak 
stock,  hand  stitched  and  finished  by  skillful  mechanics, 
handsome  full  nickel  or  Davis  hard  rubber  trimmings. 

Just  the  Harness  for  an  Elegant  Tarnont. 

They  sell  here  tor  825  00,  and  harness  not  as  good  ia 
often  sold  for  $35.00  In  retail  shops  If  harness  is  not  as 
represented,  money  will  oe  refunded. 

Liebold  Harness  Co. 

110  atoAllistcr  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Collar  and  HameB,  Instead  of  Breast  Collar. 
$2  00  extra. 


Please  state  It  you  want  single  strap  Harness,  or  folded 
style  Harness,  with  traces  double  throughout. 


RABBIT-PROOF 

STOCK  FENCE! 

Cheap,  Durable  and  Effective. 

Pickets  colored  red  bv  boiling  in  a  chemical  paint  to 
preserve  the  wood.  We  make  it  2  ft.,  2i  ft.,  4  ft.  and  4i 
ft  high.   Send  for  circulars  and  price  list  to 

JUDSON  MPQ.  OO., 

14  &  16  Fremont  St  San  Franoisoo. 


The  above  out  shows  a  section  of  the  Judson  3>ft. 
Rabbit-Proof  Fence.  By  stretching  Imrbed  wires  on  tbe 
posts  above  it,  it  will  turn  any  stock  whatever. 


8afc( 
A.  W. 


$40.00  on  New  $140.00 

.BICYCLES 

We  will  deliver,  free  of 
.freight,  to  any  point 
twest  of  the  Rocky 
IMountalns,  perfectly 
'new  81140  gmde,  cush- 
ion tire,  Referes 
hicheet  grade,  forglOO.  Lists  Free. 
GUMP  &.  CO.,  Dayton.  Ohio. 


THE 

WHITE  IS  KING 

OF  ALL 

Sewing  HacMDes. 

Simple  In  Construction,  Light 
Running,  Most  Durable  and  Com- 
plete 

Visitors  always  welcome. 

WHITE  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 

048  ft  046  MABKBT  ST.,  8.  F. 


NEW  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  GRADER. 


H.-UL"fc>lo©r 


QUICKEST. 
CHEAPEST. 
OAREFDLEST. 


CAPACITY  FROM  10  TO  50  TONS  PER  DAY. 


ONE   B^Y   CAN   HUN  IT. 

SS"  Send  for  illustrated  circular  giving  prices,  sizes,  capacity  and  testimonials. 

MOSHER,  CHANDLER  &  CO.,  Manufacturers, 


216  DBTlOlVrT  ST.. 


By  Reducing  the  Interest  of  the  Debt 
The  Nation  Makes  a  Saying. 

By  using  rABROTJNEUM  AVFNARIUS 

lOOO's  ot  Dollars  wUl  he  Saved. 

FARMERS, Orchkrdlets,  Wlne-Qrowers,  Hop-Orowere,  Ghlcfcen-RancberB,  let  as  tell  yoa: 

Save  money  and  work  by  pa'nting  your  Fences,  Barns,  Stables,  Troughs,  Stakes,  Poles  and  all  wood  exposed 
to  moisture  or  climatic  influences  with  the  celebrated  Carbollneum. 

IT  IS  EXCELLENT.    IT  IS  CHEAP.    It  preloogg  the  life  of  wood  at  least  100%. 

It  Is  at  loggerheads  with  Insects,  Chicken  Lice  and  Vermin.    They  don't  like  Carbollneum;  they  keep  away. 
It  is  an  enemy  to  Rats  and  mice;  they  lose  their  appetite  for  wood  treated  with  Carbollneum. 
It  disinfects  Barns  and  Stables  and  destroys  Microbes. 

It  prevents  Shingles  coated  with  Carbollneum  from  rotting,  warping  or  craoking. 

It  makes  Rope  nice  and  pMahle,  It  beats  tar  mating. 

It  contains  no  acids  or  Injurious  or  poisonous  ingredients. 

It  is  THE  BEST  WOOD  fRESERVER  IN  THE  WORLD.  We  stete  tacts  and  have  testimonialB  genuine  and 
indisputable. 

  SEND  ORDERS  TO   

OARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  00. 

MUECEE  &  CO..  Pacific  Coast  Agents,  319  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


GEM  STEEL  WIND  MILL 

WITH  GRAPHITE  BOXES. 


NEVER  REQUIRES  OILING  OR  CLIMBING  OF  TOWERS. 


Guaranteed,  more  Durable  teithout  oil  than  other 
mills  that  are  oiled. 
Practically  these  mills  require  no  attention.  Truly  a  (Jem  and 
worth  its  weight  in  gold.  It  combines  beauty,  strength, 
durability  and  simplicity.  Governs  itself  perfectly,  is  easily 
erected  and  is  sold  on  its  merits.  In  fact  it  is  the  best  mill  on  earth. 
Tliey  are  geared  back  three  to  one— the  wheel  making  three  rev- 
olutions to  one  stroke  of  pump— making  them  run  in  the  lightest 
wind  or  breeze.  The  mill  is  made  entirely  of  Steel  and  Cast  Iron. 
Each  one  of  our  Gem  Wind  Mills  is  warranted.  If  not  satisfac- 
tory, freight  will  be  paid  both  ways  and  money  refunded. 

SEND  FOR  Catalogue-Mailed  Free. 

We  also  carry 

Pumps  of  all  kinds,  Tanks,  Pipe,  Fittings,  Hose,  etc. 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE, 

312  Market  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


S.  W.  Corner  Kearny  and  Montgomery  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 

Kree  Ooaeh  to  and  From  the  Honae.    ,  J.  W.  BBOKBR.  Proprietor. 


Mann's  Green  Bone  Cutter 

FOB  POULTBY  POOD. 


Patented  June  16,  1886;  August  20,  1889.   Canada  Patent,  June  12,  1890. 

WB  WARRANT  this  machine  to  out  Dry  or  Green  Bones,  meat,  gristle  and 
all  hy  Hand  Power,  without  clog  or  dlffioully,  or  MONEY  REFUNDED. 

ORBKN  CUT  BONJfl  WILL,  DUVBLK  THK  NITMBKR  OF  BOOS, 
will  make  them  26  per  cent  more  fertile,  and  increase  the  vigor  of  the  whole  flock. 
COST  OF  FEEDING  MATERIALLY  LESSENED. 

These  Cutters  are  endorsed  hy  all  the  leadinK  California  poultrymen.  Send  for  a 
Catalogue  describing  all  sizes  of  Cutters  and  containing  vaulable  Information  In  relation 
to  feeding  green  out  bones. 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO., 


Pacific  Ooast  Amenta. 


PETALUMA,  OAIi. 


WANTED 


IN  BACH  COUNTY  ON  THB  PACIFIC  COAST,  RBI.I- 
ABLB   lUIDDLB    AOBO    WOmAN,   with   «ome  baclnM* 

experience.    Address  BOX  Y,  This  Offlce. 


Jdns  25.  1892 
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breeders'  directory. 


Six  lines  or  less  in  this  directory  at  60c  per  line  per  month. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


F.  H.  BaKKE,  828  Market  St..  S.  F.;  Registered 
Holsteins;  winners  of  more  first  prizes,  sweepstakes 
and  special  premiums  than  any  herd  on  the  Coast 
Pare  retrlstered  Berkshire  Pigs.    All  strains. 

JBRSSYS— The  best  A  J.  C.  C.  Reeistered  Herd  is 
owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S  F.    Animals  for  sale. 

P.  PETERSEN, Sites,  ColuaaCo.,  Importer  &  Breeder 
of  registered  Shorthorn  Cattle.    Young  bulls  for  sale. 

JOaN  LYNOH,  Petaluma,  breeder  of  thoroughbred 
Shorthorns.    Young  stock  for  sale. 

WILD  FiiOWBR  STOCK  FARM,  Fresno  Co. 
A.  Heilbron  &  Bro..  Props.,  Sic.  Breeders  of  thorough- 
bred etrains  and  Cruiicst^nk  Shorthorns;  also  Registered 
Herefords:  a  fine  let  of  young  bulls  in  each  herd  (or  sale. 

OHARLES  E.  HUMBERT,  Cloverdale,  Cal.,  Im- 
porter and  Breeder  of  Recorded  Holstetn-Friesian 
Cattle.   Catalogues  on  application, 

M.  O.  HOPKINS,  Petalama,  Breeder  of  Shorthorns. 
Dealer  in  fresn  Cows,  Beef  Cattle  and  Sheep. 


PEROHERON  HORSES.— Pure  bred  horses  and 
mares,  all  ages,  and  guaranteed  breeders,  for  sale  at 
my  ranch  near  Lakeport,  Lake  Co.,  Cal,  New  onta- 
logue  now  ready.    Wm.  B.  Collier. 


PURB-BRBU  flOLSTBIN  PRIBSIAN  Cattle 
(or  Sale.    Bonnie  Brae  Cattle  Co.,  HoUister,  CaL 

J  H.WHITE,  Lakeville,  Sonoma  Co.,  CaL.bremlet 

of  Registered  Holsteln  Cattle. 

BREEDER    OF    REQISTERBD  JERSEY 
Cattle.   H.  A.  Hayhew,  NUes,  Cal. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  CaL ,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 


PSTER  8AXE  St  SON,  Lick  House,  San  FranoUco, 
Cal  Importers  and  Breeders,  for  past  21  yeara,  o( 
•very  variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hoga. 


WHiLIAM  NUiES,  Los  Angeles,  CaL  Thoiooghbred 
Registered  Holsteln  and  Jersey  Cattle.  None  better. 


POULTRY. 


0>  BLOM,  St.  Helena.  Brown  Leghorns  a  specialty. 


MADISON  H.  ORITOHBR,  Santa  Cru«,  Cal. 
Light  Brabmas,  Black  Langahans,  Bufl  Cochins, 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  White  Leg- 
horns. Settings,  $1.60.  Uann's  Bone  Mills,  Creosozone. 


DEER  MOUNT  POULTRY  YARDS,  St.  Helena, 
CaL  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  W.  Holland  Turkeys, 
Toulouse  Oeeae  and  PeUn  Ducks  and  Oulnea  Pigs. 

CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton, 
CaL,  send  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


JAMES  QUICK,  Patterson,  Cal.,  Breeder  of  Pure 
Bred  Poultry  of  Choicest  Varieties  and  Best  Blood. 


J  OHN  McFARLINO,  Calistoga,  CaL,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Choice  Poultry,  Send  (or  Cireoiar.  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  Pige. 


R.  Q.  HEAD,  Napa,  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Land 
and  Water  Fowls.    Send  for  New  Catalogue. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


F.  BULLARD,  Woodland, CaL,  Importer  and  breeder 
of  Spanish  Merino  Sheep.  Premium  Band  of  the  State. 
Choice  Bucks  and  Kwes  for  Sale. 


R.  H  CRANE,  Petaluma,  CaL.  breeder  and  importer. 
South  Down  Sheep;  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missouri. 

J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cat.,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Crossbred 
Herinoand  Shiopshire  Sheep.   Rams  for  sale. 


SWINE. 


WILLIAM  NILES.Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Thoroughbied 
Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Pigs.   Circulars  free. 


TYLER  BEAOH.    San  Joea,  Oal.,    biMdn  of 
Ihoratighbred  Berkshire  and  Basez  Botn. 


BEES. 


OOLDEN  ITALIAN  QUBBNS-CallforoiaHead- 
nnarters.  Wm.  Styan.  San  Mateo.  CaL 


C0LT8JR0KEN. 

THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

One  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  San 
Leandro,  Alameda  County, 

 HAS  

Every  Facility  for  Breaking  Colts  Properlj. 

Kates  Very  Reasonable. 
HORSES  BOARDED  AT  ALL  TIMES. 

THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

GILBERT  TOMPKINS,  Proprietor, 
P.  O.  Box  140  Ban  Leandro,  Oal. 


BREEDEB8  SHOULD  SKNB 
a  stamp  for  rnr  n»w  llluntrated 
cat-alo(rifi  of  Wool  (;rowerii' 
Hiit>pll<;!t  and  a  froe  aipy  i>t  the 
only  llliuitratol  Hheep  aod  Wwjl 
Jonmal  pnbUnhfd.  We  mil 
Shepherds'  Cr(X)k«,  8hear» 
Dockeni,  flackii.  Twine,  Wool 
B'lXes,  B«llii,  Marks  and  a  hun- 
dre<l  other  artlcli^K  DM'.dl^d  tiy 
every  »heepow/ier.  Bend  to-<lay 
0.  8.  BUROH  k  CO.,  173  Mich 
Ittw  Htraet,  Oblcago. 


BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Prize  Herd  of  Southern  California. 

FIVE  FIRST  PREMIUMS  IN  1891. 

PiaS  OF  ALL  AGES  FOR  SALE, 

SESSIONS  Si  CO., 
P.  O  Box  686  Los  Aneelea.  Oal 


W.  W.  RUSHMORE, 

<~»  /\.  -FKrT.  /K  TNT  1-1,     t—.  A  T.. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

EQglish  Sbire,  Clydesdale,  Percberon  and  Goacli  Horses. 

SHIKE  AND  OOAOH  HORSES  A  SPEOIALTT. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 
Stable.  Broadway  and  8%d  Sts  ,  Oakland,  Cal.   Addrass  Box  86. 


mmusi 


RKD'BAI.L  BRAND. 


Genuine  only  with  RED 
BALL  brand. 

Recommended  by  Gold- 
smith, Marvin,  Gamble, 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  eto.,  eto. 

It  keeps  Horses  and  Cattle 
healthy.  For  milch  cows; 
It  Increases  and  enriches 
their  milk. 

6X3  Howard  St.,  San 
Vranoiaeo.  flat. 


STOCK  FARM, 

Proprletore 


WOODSIDE 

WILMANS  BROS., 

Successors  to 

A.  G.  STONESIFER, 
Breeders  and  Importers  of  Thoroughbred 
French  Merino  Sheep, 

NEWMAN,  STANISLAUS  CO..  OAL. 
Address  correspondence  to  J.  M.  Lathrop,  Agent, 
Newman,  Cal. 


OXFORD  DOWN  SHEEP 

FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

W,  A.SHAFOE.  •  -  Middletown.  Ohio. 

LARGEST  AMERICAN  IMPORTER  OF  O.  D.  SHEEP. 
Twelve  Years  Experience.    Imports  will  arrive  from 
England  in  July.   Order  Early.    Get  your  neighbors  to 
loin.    Order  car  lots  by  frottrht.     Rave  Rxpress  charsres 


FOR  SALE. 

Holstein  Friesian  Bull, 

Alameda  Emperor  1 6060. 

Calved  Oct.  26, 1889.  Color,  black  and  white.  Sired 
by  Aa^rgie  Millie's  Prince  No.  2312.  Dam,  Lady  Bertha 
1373  (milk  record,  83  pounds  in  a  day).  Good  disposi- 
tion; sure  breeder.  Price,  (1 2S.  Must  be  sold  on  ac- 
count of  having  sold  dairy  cows.  Will  exchange  for 
thoroughbred  Shorthorn  cattle  For  further  particu- 
lars address        T.  L.ILIENOBANTZ. 

Aptoa,  Santa  Cruz  Co.,  Oal. 


Dana's  White  Metallic  Kar  Marking  Label,  stamped 
to  order  with  name,  or  name  and  address  and  num- 
bers. It  is  reliable,  cheap  and  convenient.  Sells  at 
sight  and  gives  j>prfect  eiitiefaction.  Illustrated 
Price-List  and  eamples  free.   Agents  wanted. 

O.  H.  DANA,  \f  est  Lebanon*  N.  H. 


Engraving 


Wrlir  CRYSTAL  CREAM- 
ERY CO.,  l.*NSIN<s  MICH., 
for  Cn(aloifaeH  of 

CREAMERIES,  Etc. 

Oliixn  Mlllt  «'nn«,  Never 
Itunt,  Wiitor'I'Hiiksof  steel 
Tilato,  everlasting.  Cream 
without  lee  or  with  Ice.  We 
want  ngonts  everywhere. 
Big  cut  In  prices. 


Superior  Wood  and  Metal  Engrav- 
ing, Kleotrotyplngand  Stereotyping 
■  promptlf  attended  to  at  tbU  otfioe 


WHEN  YOU  BUY, 


BUY- 


THE  BEST! 


Horse  Liniment 

Is  certainly  the  best  preparation  of  Its 
kind  In  the  market.  Ranchers,  Stock 
Raisers  and  Horse  Owners  of  every 
description  will  tell  you  that  It  does 
Rood  work  every  time. 


Uisssa.  H.  H.  MoOBi  &  SONS,  Stockton,  Cal.— Giwtli- 
Mmt:  In  answer  to  your  inquiry,  would  state  that  I  used 
your  H.  H.  H.  Liniment  on  my  Holland  prize-winning 
cow,  "  Lena  Henlo,"  for  a  wrenched  shoulder,  and  it  re- 
lieved her  very  much.  She  calved  the  next  day,  and  while 
still  suffering  from  the  sprain  gave  the  largest  authen- 
ticated quantity  of  milk  ever  given  on  this  coast  (10) 
gallons  per  day),  showing  conclusively  the  great  relief 
received  from  your  remedy.  I  consider  it  a  necessity  in 
my  stables,  and  when  away  from  home  feel  perfectly 
safe,  as  inexperienced  men  can  do  no  harm  with  it,  as 
they  can  witii  the  more  powerful  blisters.  Respectfully 
yonrs,  FRANK  H.  BURKE, 

Breeder  of  Registered  Holsteins  and  Berkshires. 

Ifenio  Park,  Cal.,  January  22d,  1889. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

H.  H.  MOORE  &  SONS, 

THE  DRUGGISTS, 

248  MAIN  STREBI,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


DURHAM  BULLS. 

I  have  two  2  yfar-old  Shorthorn  Bulls,  mostly  red. 
In  good  order,  and  the  price  delivered  on  cars  or  ship 
in  San  Francisco,  is  }80  etch— are  thoroughbred  but 
can't  pedigree,  lience  the  price. 

ROLLIN  P.  SAXS, 
Lick  House,  San  Francisco,  Oal. 


Dr.A.B.BUZARD, 

VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

MEMBER  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERIN 
ary  Surgeons,  London,  England.  Late  Veterinary 
Surgeon  in  the  United  States  Army.  Veterinary  Con- 
tributor to  the  "  Pacific  Rural  Press."  The  diseases  of 
all  Domestic  Animals  treated  on  Scientific  Principles 
Special  attention  given  to  Chronic  Lameness  and  Surgical 
Operations.  406  BRODERICK  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Calls  to  the  country  promptly  attended  to.  Telephonp 


FENCING 

^WIRE  RGPE  SELVAGE. 


FRUIT  EVAPORATOR 

I  11  IJ  I  I  THE  ZIMMERMAN 
■     ■  -  w  .j,^^  standard  nacblne 

BUfsrant  iliH  and  prlesi.  lUoitratad  Oatalosne  fra*. 
THE  BLYHT&K  IBON  WOKKB  CO.,  Clncljuiatl,  O. 

JAMBS  LilNrUHTu.Agt.,  87Market8t.  S.F.  1  PUBLISHINU  CO.i  230  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


PoJltiyi  Etc. 


MONEY 

By  using  the  Faciac  Incabator 
and  Brooder,  which  will  hatch  any 
kind  of  eggs  better  than  a  hen.  In  unl- 
vertial  use.  Gold  Medal  wherever  ex- 
hibited. ThciroDghbred  Ponltrv 
and  Poultry  A  ppIlaDcea.  Send 
I  8  ctn.  In  Btamps  for  82.page  catalogue, 
witli  30  (ull-sized  colored  cutiof  thor- 
oughbred  fowls,  to  Pacific  Inca  ba- 
tor  Co.,  137  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal 


•THE- 


HALSTED  INCOB&TOR 

COMPANY, 
ISia  nrrtl*  Ntr««t,  «aklaad.  Cal. 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular. 


BROV/NE'S 


-PATENT- 


SQUIRREL 
EXTERMINATOR. 


Tnis  is  an  apparatus  for  burning 
straw  and  sulphur,  and  also  forces 
the  fumes  down  their  holes,  which 
never  fails  to  kill.  I  will  give  8100 
in  case  the  extermlnatordoes  not  kill 
(If  properly  applied^  every  ground 
squirrel  that  its  deathly  fumes 
comes  in  contact  with.  Thousands 
are  in  use.  Price  t3.00.  Send  toi 
circulars  to 

F.  E.  BROWNE, 

814  St  818  So.  Spring  St. 
Loa  Anarelea,  CaL 


DAISy  WAGON 

Write  ns  for  prices  and  full  particulars.  Address 
TBUMAN,  HOOKER  «  CO., 

SAN  FRANCISCO.... and  FRESNO 


-THE- 


Porteous  Improved  Scraper 

Patented  April  3,  1883.   Patented  April  17, 1883. 


Manufectured  by  G.  LISSENDEN, 

The  attention  of  the  public  is  called  to  this  Scraper 
and  the  many  varieties  of  work  of  which  it  is  capable, 
such  as  Railroad  Work,  Irrigation  Ditches,  Levee  Build- 
ing. Leveling  Land,  Road  Making,  etc 

This  implement  will  lake  up  snd  carry  Its  load  to  any 
desired  distance.  It  will  distribute  the  dirt  evenly  or 
deposit  its  load  in  bulk  as  desired.  It  will  do  the  work 
ol  Scraper,  Grader,  and  Carrier.  Thousands  of  these 
Scrapers  are  in  use  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

This  Scraper  is  all  steel— the  only  one  manufac- 
tured in  the  State. 

Price,  all  Steel,  four-horse, •  «0 ;  Steel  two-hor8e,$31. 
Address  all  orders  to  O.  L.ISSENDEN,  Stockton, 
Oallfernla. 


PLOWS 

BAKERS  HAMILTON  sAcm 


P 


AOIFIO   RURAL   PRESS  I 

Is  the  Largest  Illust-ated  and  Lead  ng  Agriciil- 
tursl  and  Horticultural  Weekly  of  the  Wcxt 
K  tn^llshed  1870.   Trial  Subscriptions,  SOc  for 
8  mos.  or  $3.40  a  year  (till  further  notice).  DKWEY 
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Jdni  25,  18ftS 


PACIFIC  GROVE,  neIr  MONTEREY,  CALIFORNIA 

"THE  GREAT  FAMILY  RESORT  OF  THE  PACIFIC  COAST."   WITHIN  THE  MEANS  OF  ALL. 


X892. 


Pacific  Grove  Retreat  A»8ocifttlon  June  16 

TouDg  Men's  Christian  AsBOciation  June  16-20 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Excursion,  Bunker  Hill  Day  June  17 

District  Conference  Summer  Encampment  June  21-29 


California  Annual  Conference  H.  E.  Churcli  Sept.  7-13. 


Oliautauqua  Assembly  ,  June  30-July 

W.  C.  T.  U.  School  of  Methods  July  13-20 

Midsummer  Reunion  Aoeust  2-6 

Itinerant's  Club  of  the  California  Conference  Sept.  1-6 


THE  MORAL  AND  PRUDENTI  AL  MANAGEMENT  under  the  direction  of  Eminent  Clergymen  and  Citizens  of  California. 
For  Illustrated  Folder  and  further  information  addrees  REV  T.  H.  SINEX,  Sup't. 


BECK  FRUIT  EVAPORATOR 

This  unequaled  apparatus  Is  constructed  on  a  new  and 
novel  principle,  by  which  its  capacity  for  rapid  and  uni- 
form evaporation  of  fruit  is  attained  to  a  degree  that  is 
wonderful.  It  creates  a  rapid  and  continuous  current  of 
hot  air  and  distributes  it  equally  and  uniformly  over 
every  portion  of  the  fruit  surface,  carries  off  every  par- 
ticle of  moisture  as  fast  as  extracted  and  leaves  the  fruit 
bright  and  clear  and  of  excellent  flavor. 

Send  for  circulars.  Address 

T.  &  W.  A.  BECK, 

WatBonvlUe. 

ALAMEDA  STEEL  WIND  MILL. 

10,  12  and  14  ft. 

Cheaper  than  any 
FIrst-Class  Mill  in 
the  market. 

Every  One 
Guaranteed. 

No  bearings,  no 
springs,  no  wheels 
to  get  out  of  order. 
The  simijlest  mill  In 
the  world. 

Agents  Wanted 

—  ADDRESS — 

TRUMAN,  HOOKER  k  CO.,  San  Francisco  or  Fresno 

CALIFORNIA  STANDARD^  FRUIT  DrFeR 


Is  one  of  the  most  complete  Inventions  for  drying 
Raiains  and  PraneH  by  steam  in  24  hours— oi  her 
fruits  less  time.  No  sulphur  or  potash  used.  Retains 
all  synip.  Juice  and  flavor  in  original  purity.  Capacity, 
driet  from  7.5  lbs  green  fruit  to  20  tons.  Send  for  circu- 
lars. CAMiCUKNIA  FKUIT  KVAPOKATINO 
&  M'K'O  CO.,  3174  8.  Sp  lng  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


SHIP  YOUR 


DAIRY 

 TO  


PRODUCTS 


DAIRYMEN'S  UNION, 

118,  115,  117  &  119  DAVIS  STBBBT, 
SAN  FRANOISOO, 
And  emmie  the  quickest  and  best  returns.    If  voa  ai* 
not  a  membn  Join  now. 


ALL  SIZES,  FOR  GAS.  STEAM  AND  WATER, 

 WE  MANaFACTURE  

SHEET  IRON  AND  STEEL  PIPE. 

AIX.  SIZES. 

For  Water  Supply,  Mining,  Irrigating  Purposes,  Stock 
Ranches,  Etc. 

Bfade  In  IjengthB  Desired  from  16  to  80  feet. 


The  Cut  shows  a  Section  of  Three  Joints 

DOUBLE  RIVETED  SHEET  IRON  PIPE 

In  the  manufacture  of  this  Pipe,  we  use  only  a  high  grade  o  annealed 
Charcoal  Iron  of  great  tensile  strength. 

The  weight  or  thickness  of  metal  used.  Is  graded  according  to  service 
required,  and  pressure  to  which  the  Pipe  will  be  subjected. 


FOR  AI.Ii  UNDERGROUND  PURPOSES,  we  Immerse  the  Pipe 
in  a  bath  containing  a  special  mixtuie  of  ASPHAtTUM,  PITCH  and 
PETROI.BUH,  at  a  Temperature  of  300°  Farenheit.  It  thus 
receives  a  thorough  coating,  both  inside  and  outside,  rendering  It  impervious 
to  the  alkalies  of  the  earth,  rust,  etc.,  and  is  practicilly  indestructible. 


Black,  Painted  and^Oalvanlzed,  for'Roof  and  Sldes'of 

HAY  BARNS,  DRY  HOUSES. :STABLES,  ETO. 


W.W.MONTAGUE&CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO-SAN  JOSE-LOS  ANGELES. 


HAY  PRESSES. 

Hay  Presses  made  by  the  Celebrated  Press 
Mann^ctorer, 

JJONARCH  HAY  PRESS, 
HURRICANE  PRESS  (Size  A.) 
GENUINE  PRICE  PETALUMA  PRESS. 
WIDE  WEST  (All  Steel)  PRESS. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

L.  O.  MOREHOUSE. 

SAN  LEANDRO,        -        -        -  OAL. 


California  Inventors^ 


Should  ooDSnlt 
DEWEY  &  CO. 
American 

AND  Foreign  Patknt  Hoi.ioiroBH,  for  obtaining  Pateuta 
and  OaveutB.  EstabllHhed  In  I860.  Their  long niporienoe  a« 
lournallBtH  and  large  nractloe  aB  Patent  attorncyK  onablen 
them  to  offer  Pacitic  OoaBt  InvontorB  far  better  service  than 
they  can  obtain  elnewbere  Send  for  free  olroiilani  of  Infor- 
mation. No.  220  Market  Hi.,  Ban  Franolaco,  OaL 


GALE. 

BAKER  ^/^/^  HAMILTON 
SANFRANCISCO-SAORAMENTO 


SPRAY  YOUR  TREES! 

WMtewasli  Yonr  Barns  FeDces! 
WAINWRIGHT'S  PUMPS 

Do  Elthsr  Snooesafully. 

Catalogue  and  tostimonlals  sent  by  mall. 
WM.  WAINWRIOHT, 

No.  5  Spear  Street,  San  Franoleco,  Cal. 


DALTON  BROS.. 

Commission  Mercivants 

 AID  DiALiaa  m  

CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON  PRODUCE, 

Qreen  and  Dried  Fmits, 
Grain,  Wool,  Hides,  Beans  and  Potatoes. 

Advances  made  on  Oonsismments. 
808  ft  310  DavLi  St.,         San  Franolioo 

(P.  O.  Box  UM.] 
/MTOoDSignments  Solicited. 


ALLISON,GRAY&CO. 

eoi ,  60S,  606.  607  4s  609  Front  St.. 
And  300  Washington  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

GREEN  and  DRIED  FRUITS, 

POUt.TRT,EOGS,OAlWE,ORAIN,PRODUOB 
AND  WOOt. 


MOORE.  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 


-AND- 


General  Commission  Merchants, 

310  CaUfomla  St..  S.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisoo  Produce  Exctiange. 


IVPersonal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal  advaocei 
made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of  interest. 


WETMORE  BROTHERS, 

Commission  Merchants. 

GREEN  AND  DRIED  FRUIT,  NUTS, 
PRODUCE,  POULTRY,  EGGS, 
HIDES,  PELTS,  ETC. 

CONSIGNMENTS  SOLICITED.    PROMPT  RETUBN8. 
418,  416  &  417  WaBtiln«ton  St., 

(P.  O.  Box  2099.)  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


[UTABLIBHU  1864.] 

SEORGE  MORROW  «  CO., 

HAT  and  GRAIN 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 
80  Olay  Street  and  as  Oommorolal  Street 
Ram  FsAHOUoe,  Cal. 
M*  SHIPPING  ORDERS  A  BPBCULTT.'M 


EVXLETH  ft  HASH, 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  Dealers  in  Fruit,  Produce,  Poultry,  Game,  EgKi 
Hides.  Pelts,  Tallow,  etc.,  42!  Front  St.,  and  ill,  S8t 
82G  and  2S7  Washlnerton  St..  San  Francisco. 


GRANGERS'  BANK 

OF  CALIFORNIA, 
SAN    FBANOISOO,  OAL. 

Incorporated  April,  I8T4. 


Aothorlsed  Capital  $1,000,000 

Capital  paid  up  and  Reserve  Fond  800,000 
DiTldends  paid  to  Stockholders...  720,000 

OFFICERS. 

A.  D.  LOGAN    President 

I.  C.  STEELE  Vice-President 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIEB  Cashier  and  Manager 

FRANK  McMULLKN  Secretary 

General  Banking.  Deposits  received.  Gold  and  Sliver. 
Bills  of  Exobangn  bought  and  sold.  Loans  on  wheat  and 
country  produce  a  speolaity. 

Jannarv  1  1R92  A  HONTPRLLIRR.  Hanatrer. 


JAMES  U.  HATEN. 


THOMAS  E.  HAVEN, 

Notary  Publio. 


HAVEN  &  HAVEN, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELORS  AT  LAW, 

No.  080  California  Street, 


Telephone  No.  1746. 


SAN  FRANCIROO.  OAt. 


WELL 


Clippi  I r o km,. water, ttM, Oft 
our  iLICO  «,■„/„(!,,  DitoMng,  Pump, 
hg,  Wind&Steam  Mach'y.  Encyclopedia  2So, 

Tlie  American  Well  Works,  Aurora.  IIL 


)^i-i3S  Can*i-St..CHICAGO,ILL.  I 
Bbu  Stbkbt,  DALLAS.  TEXAS.  ( 


JnKE  26,  1892. 
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Market  Review. 


San  Francisco,  June  22, 1892. 
In  tann  products  trading  the  past  week  was  very 
light  in  cereals,  but  active  In  fruit.  Dealers  in 
cereals  will  probably  continue  to  pursue  a  conserva- 
tive course  until  more  definite  information  is  n  ceived 
regarding  crops  at  home  and  abroad,  and  also  the 
probable  demand.  Buyers  in  June,  July  and  August 
of  last  year  did  not  come  out  as  well  as  they  would 
had  a  more  cautious  course  been  pursued.  Those 
who  sold  at  prices  returning  a  fair  profit,  made 
money;  but  those  who  held  lor  "big  things"  were 
in  the  end  losers.  Last  year,  prices  in  the  month  of 
June  were  quite  high,  but  now  they  are  low;  and  as 
far  as  wheat  and  barley  are  concerned,  it  looks  very 
much  as  if  they  will  prove  a  good  investment  on 
present  quotations.  The  demand  for  fruit  is  very 
large,  with  canners,  dryers  and  shippers  in  the  mar- 
ket. The  poor  fruit,  as  usual,  is  being  dumped  on 
this  market,  and  the  better  grades  marketed  in  other 
directions.  Harvesting  is  well  under  way  in  all  parts 
of  the  State.  The  yield  of  both  wheat  and  barley  is 
said  to  average  better  than  was  expected  Of  course 
there  are  many  isolated  complaints  of  a  poor  out- 
turn. Farmers  are  beginning  to  make  deliveries,  but 
as  yet  they  are  not  offering  to  sell.  Cheap  money 
and  low  prices  bid  are  against  their  selling  much. 
Foreign  Grain  Review. 

Loiax)s,  June  20.— Mark  Lane  Express  says:  The 
expected  British  wheat  crop  of  the  year  will  be 
1  000,000  qrs.  under  that  of  1891.  Barley  promises 
well.  A  good  yield  of  oats  depends  on  the  rainfall. 
The  continued  drain  on  English  wheats  is  liable  to 
make  the  average  price  over  30s.  Foreign  has  fallen 
off  Is,  California  selling  at  3os  6d.  Barley  declined 
6d;  com  2d  at  Liverpool  and  6d  at  London;  American 
oats  are  3d  cheaper.  At  to-day's  market  English 
wheats  fell  6d  and  others  Is;  flour  6d.  Yellow  and 
mixed  com  is  firm,  and  round  cheaper;  barley,  dull. 


Grain  Futures. 

Liverpool. 

The  following  are  the  closiDg  prices  paid  for  wheat  options 
per  ctl.  for  the  past  week: 


June 

Thundaj   6»08  d 

Friday  6«07id 

Saturday   t607id 

Monday    SsCSid 

Tuesday   6sliHd 


July. 
BsOSid 
6808Jd 
BsCSid 
id 


Aug. 

am  d 

6s091d 
6sl8^d 
63f84d 


Sept.  Oct. 
6809^^  6sO»Jd 
6s>.9td  68U9id 
esLiiJd  i)B!9jd 
6809id  fcsOejd 
68'J7sd  68C81d  6808jd  6»h&i<X 
The  following  are  the  prices  for  California  cargoes  for  off 
coa.st,  nearly  due  and  prompt  shipments  for  the  past  week. 

Market 

N.  D. 

35e  d 
3ba  d 
35s  d 
353  d 
34s6d 


O.  O. 

Thursday  ..34s9d 

Friday  3489d 

Saturday.. 35a  d 

Monday  35s  d 

TueMlay....34s9i 


P.  8. 
35s  d 
35s  d 
35s  d 
35e  d 
343i>d 


for  P.  S. 
Steady. 
Firmer. 
Weaker. 
Easier. 
Inactive. 


Weather. 
Fine 


Warmer. 


To-day  s  cablegram  la  as  follows: 

Liverpool.  June  22 -Wheat— Rather  easier.  California 
spot  lota,  73  2d;  off  coast,  348  6d;  just  shipped,  348  3d;  nearly 
due,  34s  3d;  cargoes  off  coast,  weaker;  on  passage,  depressed; 
Mark  Lane  wheat,  easier. 

New  York. 

The  foUowInc  ihowB  the  closing  prices  of  wheat  for  the 
past  week: 

Day.  June  July  Aug    Sept.  Oct. 

Thursday   H3i     145      14o|   146i  .... 

Friday   142J     145i     144J  145 

Saturday   H2J     1434     144j    I44f  146} 

Monday   142»     1445     145    146}  .... 

Tuesday   U2      143|     144     1442  .... 

The  following  are  to-days'  telegram: 

Nkw  York,  June  22— Wheat— 86{c  for  July,  8bjc  for 
August,  86jc  for  September,  87ic  for  October,  89ic  for 
December,  and  934c  for  May. 

Chicaoo,  June  2i-Wl  eat— 78ic  for  July  and  78Sc  for 
September. 

San  Francisco. 


WHEAT. 
Seller  Buyer 
'92.      Aug.  Aug. 


Thursday,  highest   139} 

lowest   139 

Friday,  highest   139}  .... 

"     lowtat   139 

Saturday,  highest   1392     . . . . 

•*       lowest   139  — 

Monday,  highest   139: 

"      lowest   139i  .... 

Tuesday,  highest   139 

lowest   138i  .... 

BAELEY. 


Buyer 
Sept. 


Sept. 


Seller 
•92. 

Tbnnday,  highest   94} 

lowest   93 

Friday,  highest   9tJ 

"     lowest   94 

Saturday,  highest   95 

lowest   941 

Monday,  highest   95 

"      lowest   95 

Tuesday,  highext   94{ 

"      'lowest   93} 


141 

141 

14! 

141 

14l| 

141 

Buyer 

Buyer 

Aug.   Aug.     Sept.  Sept. 


91} 

m 


for  layers  and  three-crown  boxes,  i%@5c  for  three- 
crown  bags,  i@i%c  for  twos  and  3c  lor  wet.  Good 
stock  has  stood  the  trying  weather  well,  but,  as  the 
(.rices  indicate,  sellers  think  the  best  place  for 
"keeping"  Is  in  retailers'  hands.  Apricots— New 
sacks  at  nominal  rates  and  not  quotable  above  10® 
10>^c  landed  here.  Buyers  do  not  seem  anxious  to 
trade  in  early  packed  after  last  season's  results,  but 
there  is  a  promising  outlook  for  prime  uniform 
quality  of  goods  to  come  later  on. 

California  Fruit  East. 
Chicago,   June  16.— One  firm  sold  at  auction  as 
follows:  Tartarian  cherries  at  SI  25@1  75;  Bigarreaus, 

81  40@1  55;  Royal  Anne,  $1  75;  Royal  apricots  SI  25 
@1  70;  Alexander  peaches  SI  2J@1  30;  Clyman  plums 
S3  55.  This  was  the  heaviest  sale  so  far  this  season. 
Another  firm  sold  four  carloaas.  Royal  apricots 
brought  SI  25@1  60;  Moorpark,  SI  50;  Royal  Anne 
cherries,  Sl@l  45;  Black  Tartarian,  SI  10@1  60;  Black 
Bigarreaus  SI  25@1  35;  Peaches,  9uc@Sl  35;  Royal 
Hative  plums,  SI  95;  Clyman  plums,  82  70@3  05; 
Cherry  plums,  S.:  15.  , ,  ,    .  , 

New  York,  June  16.— A  firm  sold  one  carload  to- 
day as  follows:  Tartarian  cherries,  90c@82:  Orleans, 
6'ic@l  35;  Eltons,  75@85c.;  Royal  Anne  90c@$2  65; 
Black  Bigarreaus  1®!  50;  Governor  Woods,  80c@Sl  63: 
Rockporis,  75c;  Black  Eagles,  80  c.:  May  Dukes,  65c. 
Stock  in  fine  order.  Gross  sales  of  this  car  amounted 
to  82100. 

CHICAGO,  June  17.— One  firm  sold  at  auction  three 
cars  of  California  fruit  as  follows:  Royal  apricots, 
85c@Sl  50;  Alexander  peaches,  85c@Sl  25;  Cherry 
plums,  crAtes,  81  80;  Raspberries,  SI  60;  Royal  Anne 
cherries  81  '20®!  50;  Oregons,  81  30;  Centennial 
cherries,  $1  45;  Clyman  plums,  $1  05@2  60.  This  is 
the  first  shipment  of  California  raspberries  to  the 
Chicago  market.  Another  firm  sold  five  cars  of  fruit 
as  follows:  Early  May  peaches,  $1  25  box;  Alex- 
ander peaches,  $1  35@1  5J  ^  box;  Royal  apricots, 
$1  35@1  45  f»  half  crate;  Cherry  plums,  $1  40  f,  box; 
(;lyman  plums,  $3  55  half  crate;  Royal  Anne 
cherries,  81  45@1  75  H  box;  Black  Bigarreau,  SI  40® 
1  55;  Republican,   $1  45;  Tartarians,   $1  35;  Fancy, 

82  60.  Some  fruit  in  poor  condition  sold  for  less. 
And  still  another  firm  sold  at  auction:  Royal  Anne 
cherries,  81  40@1  55;  Black  Republican,  $1  45;  Tar- 
tarian, 81  40;  Royal  apricots,  SI  30@1  40;  Alexander 
peaches  $1  20®1  45;  Cherry  plums,  81  45@1  65. 

New  Yokk,  June  17.— A  firm  sold  at  auction  as 
follows:  Royal  apricots,  SI  10@2;  Alexander  peaches, 
81  55@2  15;  Cherry  plums,  $1@1  90;  Royal  Anne 
cherries,  poor  condition,  70c,:  good  condition,  $1  55; 
Republican,  90c  ;  Tartarian,  85c.  Another  firm  sold 
one  carload,  realizing  for  Royal  apricots,  SI  70@2  05; 
average.  $1  97;  Alexander  peaches,  SI  80@2  05,  aver- 
age, $1  98;  Clyman  plums,  83  85;  Brill  plums,  S2  80. 
The  car  sold  gross  for  $1958. 

New  York,  June  18  —The  largest  June  arrival  of 
fruit  ever  received  here,  16  cars,  has  arrived.  The 
weather  has  been  severe,  and  much  of  the  stock  was 
in  poor  condition.  Several  cars  were  diverted.  Sales 
at  auction  were  as  follows:  Alexander  peaches,  81  30 
@2  05;  Apricots,  SI  45®2  10;  Fancy,  $5  15;  Royal  Anne 
cherries,  $1  30®2  65;  Black  Tartarian,  90e@S2;  Bigar- 
reau, 81®1  50;  Governor  Woods,  80c@Sl  65;  various, 
65c®Sl  35;  Cherry  plums,  55@80c.;  Brill,  S2  80;  Cly- 
man. $2  40@2  85. 

CHICAGO,  June  20.— A  firm  sold  at  auction  as  fol- 
lows: Royal  Anne  cherries,  81  45@1  60;  Tartarian, 
$1  30®1  70;  Bigarreau,  $1  20@1  35;  Royal  apricots, 
81  25®1  50;  Alexander  peaches,  81  36@1  50;  cherry 
plmus,  SI  55;  Catherine,  *1  60@1  90.  Another  firm 
sold  one  carload  of  California  fiuits.  Royal  apricots 
brought  81  40@1  95;  Peaches,  $1  56@2  50;  Clyman 
plums,  $2  25@2  90. 

New  York,  June  20.— A  firm  sold  three  carloads 
to-day  as  follows:  Apricots,  81  15@1  75;  Peaches, 
91  25@1  55;  Clyman  plums,  82  05@2  40;  Royal  Ha- 
tive plums,  82  20;  Cherry  plums,  $1  56;  Royal  Anne 
cherries.  81  70@l  70. 

Chicago,  June  22  —Apricots  are  plenty  and  of 
moderate  sale.  Half  cases,  good,  $130@1. 45.  Cherries, 
active  trade;  prices  range  as  foUowe:  White,  lO-ft). 
boxes,  fine  large,  $1.30®1.60;  soft,  80c@$1.10;  black, 
sound,  $1.20@L40;  do,  soft,  95c@S1.10,  Peaches,  good, 
(■ell  fairly;  half  cases,  good  to  choice,  $1.15®1.65. 
Plums  vary  a  good  deal  in  size  and  prices  range  ac- 
cordingly: crates,  4  baskets,  cherry  plums,  $1.40@1.60; 
Clyman,  82.50.  The  above  prices  are  such  as  were 
obiained  at  auction  sales.  In  small  lots,  and  to  fill 
orders,  better  prices  were  obtained. 

California  Potato  Market. 
Chicago,  June  22.— Califoinian  are  not  wanted  to 
any  extent.  Owners  are  trying  to  get  charges,  but 
find  it  difficult,  especially  on  stock  held  for  some 
time.  Prices  are  as  follows:  California,  Northern, 
per  sk.,  81.20@1.25;  Southern,  90c@$l;  bad  order, 
50@75c. 

Miscellaneous. 

New  York,  June  20.— Beans — During  the  pnst  ten 
days  a  good  many  California  Lima  beans  to  arrive  by 
sail  vessels  now  afloat  and  by  Paciflc  Mail,  have 
been  sold  In  this  and  other  Eastern  markets.  Spot 
goods  have  been  cleaned  up  very  closely  also,  and 
the  quantity  remaining  in  store  for  receiver's  account 
is  very  light  Hops— There  has  been  a  decline  of 
one  cent  since  Monday.  Holders  of  the  best,  dropped 
rates  to  gain  some  of  the  enlarging  brewers'  demand. 
Numerous  old  contracts  have  been  settled.  The  po- 
sition of  the  actual  stock,  therefore,  is  clearer.  State 
91's  common  to  choice.  22  to  26;  Pacific,  21o  to  25>^c, 
California  options  close  weak.  June,  25c  asked 
July,  22c  bid,  22c  asked;  August,  22@30c;  September, 
30c  asked;  October,  26c. 


Markets  by  Telegraph. 

Eastern  Wool  Markets. 

Nrw  York,  June  17.— The  leading  markets  report 
light  trading  in  wool.  The  London  sales  opened  on 
"ractday.  The  attention  of  the  trade  has  been  di- 
verted from  the  dome(>tic  markets  to  movements 
abrmtd.  The  light  supply  would  have  prevented 
heavy  bnying  even  If  the  manufacturers  had  been  in- 
clined to  speculate,  but  It  Is  between  seasons  with 
them  and  the  present  wantH  are  light.  The  closing 
prices  of  the  last  London  sales  have  been  maintained. 
Kxcept  low  grade  croHsbrfeds  few  wools  suitable  for 
this  country  have  been  offered.  The  firm  situation 
•broad  has  strengthened  the  posiiion  of  wools  here, 
especially  the  wools  of  Ohio,  Michigan  and  Pennsyl- 
vania and  an  a'lvance  in  them  Is  now  considered 
certain  unless  values  in  London  weaken.  In  do- 
mestic wools  there  has  been  little  doing.  New  wools 
are  coming  along  slowly,  and  as  they  are  held  above 
the  market,  the  demand  Is  only  moderate.  The 
dealer*  report  an  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
nuiDy  wools  over  la-tt  year.  The  growers,  as  a  rule, 
lued  more  care  In  putting  them  Pulled  wools 

are  quiet.  Htorskti  are  light  In  the  bands  of  both 
dealers  and  pullers.  A  g'KKl,  steady  demand  Is  re 
ported  for  Aristralian  wof<ls.  The  supply  Is  not 
large  and  Is  being  rapidly  reduced.  Purchasers  at 
the  present  sales  are  nf>t  exr>ected  to  increase  the 
•tocka  here  materially.  A  fair  movement  Is  noted  in 
Mrpet  wools. 

Eastern  Dried  Fruit  Markets. 

Mew  York,  June  2f>.— Iwled  peaches,  plums  and 
pmnea  are  no  longer  quotable  here.  Raisins — .sales  of 
I2,orj0  to  IbUjO  boxen  In  the  pa«t  ten  days  leave  the 
|Utfk«t  anbnrdened.    Price*  were  low,  96c@$1.25 


General  Remarks  and  Statistics. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  of  produce  at  this  port  for  7  days  ending  June 
I,  '92,  were  as  follows : 


1891 

1890 

1889 

1888 

1887 

96.6 

78.1 

93 

73.3 

849 

92  6 

9L2 

95 

92.8 

87.3 

85 

89.8 

93 

95  4 

91 

95.4 

92.3 

95 

939 

88.9 

90,3 

86.4 

95 

88.8 

87 

Flour,  qr.  ska   57,768 

Wheat,  ctU  112.286 


Bran,       sks    4,873 

Buckwheat  "  

Middlings   "   1,045 


bbU. 


Chicory 
Hf.ps 
Wool, 
Hay,  ton 
Straw,  " 
Wine,  gals 
Brandy,  " 
Raiains,  bia 
Honey,  cs 
PeanutB,ska 
Waluuta 


225 
12 

.  1,061 
.  2,207 
180 
.238,670 
,  3,250 

'.  "k 


Barley,   •'    16,8a2 

Rye,       "    477 

Oats,      "    661 

Corn,      "    2,130 

Butter,  "    1,116 

do  bzs    488 

do  bbls    24 

do  kegs    44 

do  tubs    40 

do  J  bxs    426 

tOheese,  ctls   965 

do    bxs   65 

Eggs,   doz   41,540,  Alriiouds  "   

do      "  Eastern   66,000 1 Mustard  "   

Beana,  aks   1.180  Flax       "    550 

Potatoes,  sks   17,026  Popcorn  "   

Onions,      "    5,777lBroom  com,  bbls  

•Overl'd,163  ctU.    t  Overland  ctla. 

Receipts  Outside  of  California. 

The  receipts  of  certain  articles  of  produce  from  Oregon, 
Washington  and  other  distant  poiuta  compare  aa  follows  . 

July  1,  'gj  to  July  1,  '91  to 
June  20,  '91.    June  18,  '92. 

Flour,  }  Bks   408.479  473,149 

Wheat,  ctls   1,405,764  1,302.250 

Barley,    "    20,912  56,791 

Oats,      "    373,912  443,889 

Wool,  bales    10,159  10.781 

Hops,     "    008  4:il 

Rye.  sks   210  3,498 

Potatoes  sks   101,769  141,149 


Enellsh  Hop  Market. 

In  Its  review  of  the  London  hop  market  the  Mark 
Lane  Exjrreei,  June  6  says:  Although  the  trade  In 
hops  couiiuues  very  limited,  the  fpw  orders  received 
by  merchants  can  only  be  executed  at  late  rates,  and 
Indctsd,  In  some  Instances,  they  have  had  to  give 
a  little  more  money  to  get  what  they  required. 
Holder*  are  very  confident,  and  are  hoping  that  the  '  stuff  was  unchanged. 


slight  attack  of  fly  in  the  plantations  will  have  some 
appreciable  effe' t  on  the  market  In  the  direction  of 
alarming  buyers,  and  so  send  them  to  the  Borough  to 
clear  off  the  few  remaining  unsold  lots  of  the  1891 
growth  At  present,  however,  there  is  but  a  mere 
sprinkling  of  aphides  in  the  grounds,  only  what 
planters  expect  to  find  at  this  period,  and  it  will  have 
to  develop  much  larger  proi  ortlons  before  anyone  in 
the  trade  will  feel  at  all  concerned  about  it.  Growers 
having  washlni;  machines  are  getting  them  ready,  so 
as  to  begin  wa.shiug  the  plants,  If  necessary.  "The 
prospects  of  the  plantations  have  immensely  Im- 
proved during  the  last  ten  days,  thanks  to  the  fine 
not  weather.  The  progress  of  the  bine  has  been  very 
rapid,  and  in  many  grounds  already  it  tops  the  poles, 
while,  in  nearly  every  instance,  it  has  quite  run 
away  from  the  tyers.  Genial  showers  have  fallen  in 
most  districts,  and  these  have  been  most  welcome. 
On  the  Coutlnent  prospects  are  also  good,  while  the 
markets  remain  quiet  but  (irm.  There  is  a  very 
general  attack  ot  fly  In  the  planltttlons,  the  Worces- 
ter and  Hereford  gardens  are  suffering  the  most,  and 
the  Weald  of  Kent,  Mid.  Kent  and  Sussex  nearly  a< 
bad;  liceare  being  deposited  freely.  The  market  is 
quiet,  buyers  are  waiting  development;  a  few 
Australian  hops  have  arrived. 

Cereals. 

The  TTnited  States  Agricultural  Department  crop 
indicates  a  production  of  621,000,000  bushels,  the 
largest  of  any  year  on  record  excepting  last  year. 
The  record  of  the  two  years,  with  present  indica- 
tions, will  be  1,132  000,000  bushels  The  consump- 
tion for  the  two  years  is  about  730,000,000  bushels, 
leaving  402,000,000  bushels  for  export  and  reserve 
stocks.  The  exports  for  the  current  year  will  be 
about  230  000,000  bushels,  leaving  172,000,000  bushels 
lor  export  the  coming  year,  and  to  add  to  the  re- 
serves July  1,  1893. 

The  crop  report  gives  the  following  percentages  of 
condition  on  June  1: 
1892 

Winter  wheat..88  3 
Spring  wheat..92.3 

Oats  88.5 

Rye  91 

Barley  92.1 

The  area  of  wheat,  spring  and  winter,  is  about  the 
same  as  last  year,  and  oats  about  250,000  acres  less. 
The  crop  report  figures  probable  crops  by  the  per- 
centages repurted  as  follows: 

1892  1891  1890 

Winter  wheat...340,0J0  OOO  392,495,000  255  374,000 
SpriQg  wheat....l81,000,000      219,285,000  143,888,000 

Total  521,000,000      611,780,000  399,262,000 

Oats  661,000,000      738  394,000  623,621,000 

Rye   30  000,000        33,000,000  28,000,000 

Barley   70,000,000       75,000,000  63,000,000 

India  is  again  shipping  wheat  to  Europe  on  a  large 
Cttle— larger  than  even  that  of  last  year,  and,  so  far, 
unprecedented.  From  April  1st.,  which  is  the  com- 
mencement of  the  cereal  year  in  India,  to  May  22, 
the  shipments  amounted  to  1,165,000  qrs.  of  wheat  to 
Europe,  of  which  rather  more  than  a  moiety  is  des- 
tined to  the  Continent:  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  1891  there  had  been  910,000  qrs.  shipped,  and  510,- 
000  qrs.  same  time  in  1890. 

London  cables  received  yesterday  report  as  follows: 
In  Russia,  prohibition  has  been  raised  on  all  articles 
except  rye.  Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  for 
the  week  ending  June  21st:  Flour,  bbls.,  303,000; 
wheat,  qrs.,  369,000.  Amount  of  wheat  and  flour  on 
passage  June  21st:  To  United  Kingdom,  2,876,000 
qrs.;  10  continent,  1,071,000  qrs.  Farmers'  delivery  of 
wheat  for  week  ending  June  18th,  48,328  qrs.;  aver- 
age price,  29s  lOd. 

In  the  local  wheat  market  trading  has  been  life- 
less. Offerings  are  light,  while  buyers  only  operate 
to  meet  immediate  wants,  preferring  to  buy  largely 
only  when  new  crop  wheat  is  offering  freely  on  the 
mark(  t.  Present  advices  indicate  that  farmers  will 
not  begin  to  deliver  freely  until  after  the  holidays, 
and  even  then  they  will  not  dispose  of  much.  The 
favorable  situation  of  wheat  the  world  over  for  hold- 
ers will  unquestionably  cause  stronger  holding  and 
more  storing  than  has  been  the  case  for  two  years 
past,  unless  buyers  should  enter  the  market  and  bid 
advances  on  present  quoted  prices.  The  world's 
wheat  and  corn  crops  will  be  considerably  short  of 
the  1891  crops,  which,  later  on,  must  have  a  favor 
able  effect  on  the  demand  markets. 

Dairy  Produce. 

As  indicated  in  last  week's  issue,  the  market  for 
butter  failed  to  hold  up,  and  at  the  close  lower  prices 
are  quoted.  At  the  advance,  packers  stopped  pack 
ing  and  supplies  came  in  from  all  sections,  besides 
which  heavy  consignments  of  ladle  were  received 
from  the  East.  With  stocks  increased,  a  stronger 
ruling  pressure  is  noted.  Norton,  Teller  &  Co.'s  East- 
ern correspondents  report  an  advance  in  butter  East, 
under  lessened  receipts  and  a  good  demand 

Cheese  appears  to  be  working  into  better  position 
for  sellers.  Receipts  are  not  so  large,  while  the 
stocks  have  been  steadily  drawn  on.  The  week 
closes  on  a  firmer  market  for  cream  and  a  steadier 
tone  in  skim. 

The  egg  market  has  assumed  its  usual  summer 
features,  viz.,  poor  demand  and  low  prices  for  all 
eggs  that  are  not  strictly  choice.  Eggs  "  as  is," 
whether  store  or  so-called  ranch,  are  hard  to  seU. 
Candled  eggs  are  barely  steady,  while  choice  to 
strictly  choice  selected  fresh  laid  are  very  strong  and 
wanted.  Small  eggs  are  unsalable. 

Vegetables. 

Seasonable  garden-stuff,  under  free  receipts,  is 
lower,  with  the  tendency  to  still  lower  figures. 
Asparagus  and  rhubarb  are  hardly  worth  quoting. 
String  beans  and  peas  are  coming  in  sparingly;  only 
the  more  tender  meet  with  a  free  purchasing  from 
dealers. 

The  receipts  of  onions  have  been  very  large,  con- 
siderably in  excess  of  the  demand.  Many  consign- 
ments could  not  be  placed. 

Potatoes  have  held  to  fairly  strong  prices  under 
moderate  receipts.  There  are  no  overland  ship- 
ments, but  to  up  north  ports  a  fair  outward  move- 
ment has  obtained.  Our  quotations  are  for  consign 
ments  to  wharf;  from  the  store  an  advance  of  from 
5  to  10  cents  per  cental  is  asked 

Barley  sagged  oft  2V4  cents  per  cental,  but  toward 
the  close  of  the  week  the  decline  was  recovered. 
The  tone  of  the  market  at  the  close  is  not  satisfactory 
to  the  bulls.  A  very  strong  bear  pressure  is  being 
put  forth  by  the  bears  with  the  object  of  getting 
prices  still  lower,  and  failing  In  accomplishing  it. 
then  to  keep  the  market  from  advancing.  The  stock 
of  old  barley  has  been  reduced  very  materially  the 
past  week  and  the  offerings  of  new  are  light.  Free 
purchases  of  new  crop  barley,  the  more  choice  g^rades 
are  reported  in  the  interior  and  at  an  advance  on 
current  quotations  in  this  city. 

Oats  shaded  rff  slightly  under  heavy  receipts  from 
Oregon;  with  these  placed  the  market  recovered 
but  it  is  said  that  the  tone  is  weak.  The  crop  up 
north,  it  is  claimed,  will  not  equal  that  in  last  year 
but  in  California  there  will  be  an  Increase,  There  is 
a  continued  good  demand  in  our  market. 

Corn  has  declined  slightly.  The  tone  is  weak  at 
the  lower  quotations. 

Rye  made  seve-al  bad  breaks  the  past  week.  At 
the  lower  prices  it  is  claimed  that  exporting  buying 
can  be  made  with  a  fair  degree  of  netting  a  profit 

Trading  in  futures  on  Call  the  past  week  was  very 
light  both  here  and  at  the  East.  At  the  East  atten- 
tion was  diverted  largely  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
political  convention  held  at  Chicago. 

To-day's  market  for  potatoes  was  stronger  for  the 
more  cnolco.  well-matured  for  Bhipping.  Garden 


Feedstuff. 

Considering  the  excellent  natural  feed  In  nearly  all 
localities  In  this  State,  the  demand  for  ground  feed 
is  exceptionally  good.  Bran  and  middlings  have 
held  to  strong  prices,  but  barley  has  been  barely 
steady  while  feedmeal  and  cracked  corn  rule  In 
buyers'  favor.  The  export  demand  Is  confined  to 
small  orders. 

The  receipts  of  hay  have  been  large,  consisting 
mostly  of  new.  The  quality  of  the  new  received  1* 
not  up  to  general  expectations,  but  it  Is  said  that 
farmers  are  holding  their  choice  and  selling  their  off 
grade  Advices  from  the  large  hay-growing  sections 
are  confirmatory  that  at  present  bids  by  buyers 
farmers  are  not  selling  but  are  storing;  all  they 
let  go  are,  as  stated  above,  the  poor  grades 
Fruit. 

The  market  for  berries  shaded  off  the  past  week 
under  free  receipts.  Canners  entered  the  market  and 
took  raspberries  at  around  85  a  chest,  but  only  bought 
blackberries  when  overripe  sold  at  around  83  a  chest. 
Strawberries  are  too  high  for  canners'  use.  It  Is 
claimed  that  canners  contracted  with  several  large 
{rowers  for  their  crop  of  blackberries  and  also  rasp- 
Derries,  but  the  price  paid  we  are  not  able  to  learn. 
Canners,  dryers  and  shippers  have  been  contracting 
quite  freely  for  apricots  at  1^@1>4  cts.  per  box, 
peaches  at  1}4@2  cts.,  Bartlelt  pears  at  1J^®2  cts. 
plums  l@lj^ct8.  French  prunes  nave  been  contracted 
at  from  114MI%  cts  In  the  orchard.  Canners  bought 
cherries  the  past  week  at  the  following  figures:  black 
CIS  per  box.  white  5®6  cts,  royal  Aune  6®9  cts. 
Cherries  are  going  out.  The  receipts  of  peaches  and 
apricots  have  t)een  very  heavy  and  low  prir^s  fol- 
lowed. The  former  are  only  for  table  use,  while  the 
latter  are  generally  smaU.  Quite  a  demand  sprung 
up  the  past  week  for  Red  Astrachan  apples  and  sales 
were  made  as  high  as  81.75  per  box,  the  demand  was 
chiefly  lor  shipping.  Common  apples  are  slow.  Pears 
are  small  and  hard  to  sell.  Black  figs  are  coming 
in  more  freely.     Cherry  plums  are  in  light  receipt. 

It  is  claimed  that  a  better  feeUng  prevails  for 
grapes,  but  we  are  unable  to  have  the  prices  named, 
verified. 

New  crop  dried  apricots  ar«  offered  on  the  New 
York  market  for  shipment  next  month  at  9>^®10>$c 
delivered.  The  quality  is  not  given.  The  general 
feeling  is  that  tho  market  for  ail  kinds  of  new  crop 
dried  imlts  will  open  higher  this  year  than  it  did 
last  year.   The  quality  will  average  better. 

Oranges  are  hard  to  sell.  They  are  simply  rotting 
in  stores.   Limes  and  lemons  are  weak. 

To-day's  market  for  fruit  was  generally  stronger, 
with  a  slight  advance  for  cherries,  currants,  choice, 
desirable  ehipping  peaches  and  apricots. 

We  are  informed  that  in  Napa  county  they  are 
bidding  817®17.50  per  ton  for  Zinfandel  grapes;  in 
the  southern  counties  they  are  bidding  from  $10  to 
$12  per  ton  for  wine  grapes. 

Live  Stock. 
The  market  for  bullocks  is  reported  easy  at  slightly 
lower  prices.  Calves  are  also  in  buyers'  favor,  but 
mutton  sheep  and  hogs  are  strong,  with  an  advan- 
cing tendency.  The  driving  ol  sheep  to  the  summer 
ranges,  make  them  scarce. 

Wool. 

Receipts  are  lighter.  The  market  is  strong  for  de- 
sirable clips.  It  is  claimed  that  selections  lor  the 
time  of  the  year  are  poor,  owing  to  buyers  having 
taken  the  bulk  of  the  more  desirable  clips  as  soon  as 
they  came  in.  Many  had  buyers  in  the  country 
picking  them  up.  The  Chicago  fVool  Grower,  June  15 
reports  that  market  as  follows:  "  For  the  bright 
wools  of  the  adjoining  States  there  is  a  large  demand, 
and  prompt  sales  can  be  made  at  quotations.  The 
low,  medium  and  coarse  grades— Shropshire,  Cots- 
wold,  etc. — continue  to  be  most  called  for,  owing  to 
the  prevailing  demand  forthat  class  of  woolen  goods; 
but  suppUes  of  other  grades  are  exhausted  and  the 
call  is  for  more.  For  the  more  Western  wools 
(Texas  and  Territories),  the  demand  is  increasing, 
but  receipts  are  yet  small.  Utah  wools  have,  so  far, 
been  the  principal  receipts,  and  these  have  sold  at 
16  to  19  cents  for  fine,  18  to  22  cents  for  fine  medium, 
21  to  23  cents  for  medium,  according  to  condition. 
The  longer  grown,  strong  staple  wools,  more  gener- 
ally found  in  other  sections  of  the  West,  as  Wyoming, 
Dakota,  Montana,  etc.,  are  in  good  demand,  but  are 
scarce." 

Miscellaneous. 

Old  hens,  old  roosters  and  young  chickens  went 
from  bad  to  worse  under  free  receipts,  although  at  the 
close  young  stock  is  stronger  and  about  60  cts.  per 
dozen  higher.  The  break  in  the  market  for  old  stock 
is  due  to  heavy  receipts  of  Eastern  with  another  car- 
load (120  coops)  expected  in.  At  the  low  prices  Cal- 
ifornia dealers  stopped  shii^ping.  Turkeys,  geese  and 
ducks  were  unchanged. 

Beans  have  been  moving  off  very  freely  at  steady 
prices. 

New  crop  honey  is  still  in  light  receipt. 
In  hops  nothing  new  is  reported.  Crop  news  is 
being  closely  watched. 
Hams  are  higher  and  strong  at  the  advance. 
The  car  of  Eastern  poultry  which  was  due  to  ar- 
rive to-day,  met  with  two  different  accidents.  Fully 
one-half  of  the  fowls  are  reported  to  have  l>een 
killed. 

From  reliable  advices  up  to  June  15,  the  following  sum- 
mary tonnage  movement  is  compiled: 
On  the  way- 


1892. 

San  Frandsoo  ..261.223 

San  Diego  22,108 

San  Pedro   9,743 

Oregon   46,382 

Puget  Sound   22,782 


1891. 
323,706 
26,018 
14,624 
29  454 
30,431 

424,233 


^In  port—, 
1892.  1891 
•tl45,386 
2,328 


75,801 


21,722 


1 18,037 

Totals  362,238      424,233         169.434  93,838 

'Engaged  for  wheat,  1892, 19,203;  1891,  27,821  fFot  new 
crop  loading,  1892,  16,879;  1831,  31.595. 

The  statistics  of  produce  exports  from  this  port  from 
July  1st  to  June  14th,  compiled  from  the  moat  reliable 
sources  aggregate  as  follows: 

1891-92.  189D-91. 

Wheat,  ctla  12,781,236  13.653,312 

Flour,  bbls   1.147,405  1,149,119 

Barley,  ctls   1,109,799  312,298 


Frnits  and  Vegetables. 

Choice  selected,  In  good  packages,  fetch  an  advanoe  on  the 
quotations,  while  very  poor  grades  sell  less  than  the  lower 
quotations.  Wednesday,  June  21,  1892. 

Limes,  Mex  ....  4  00  @  5  OO  IBrkbetries  ^  ch  6  00  @  8  00 

Do  Cal   —  @     —  Figs,  blk  box...     75  ®  1  25 

Lemons,  box...,  1  50  @  4  00  I  Apricots,  pr  box     35  @  65 

Do  Sicily   5  00  @  6  00  Cherries,  box 

Oranges,   Seed-  I   Black   60  @  75 

lings-  Royal  Ann....     70  @  90 

Redlands          2  00  @  2  50      White   35  (g  60 

Riverside         1  50  @  2  00  Beets,  sk   —  ®  1  00 

Los  Angeles..  1  25  (3  1  75  Carrots,  sk  

Do  Navels—  Okra,  dry,  lb  

Bedl  nds   —  @  4  00  Parsnips,  ctL... 

Los  Angeles..     —  @  2  50  ; Peppers,  dry,  lb 

Riverside   —  (g  3  00  Do  green  

Duarte   —  @  3  00  I  Turnips,  ctl  

Oranges  frosted  and  poorjCabbage,  100  lbs 

sell  at  a  decline  of  $1@$1  50  Garlic,  lb   \\  ®  4 

per  box  on  the  above  quota- iSquash,  Sum,  bx    50      1  25 


tions. 

Strawberries,  per  cheat— 
LoDgworth...lO  00  (812  00 
Sharpless  ....  6  00  ®  8  00 
GooBeberries,  It«      3  @  05 
Oregon  Imp. .      6  @  7 
do  English...      7  8 
Raspberries,  ch.  6  00  ®  9  00 
Ourranta  chest   4  50  @  5  50 
Peaches,  box ...     60  @  05 
Oherry  Plum.dr    45  @  65 


Tomatoes,  box.  75  @  1  OU 
Asparagiis,  box  1  00  @  1  50 
Peas,  green,  sk.  50  @  1  00 
Rhubarb,  box..  60  @  65 
String  Beans..  4  @  6 
Oucumbers,  box     75  (S  1  00 

do  Bay   1  5U  ij*  2  25 

Mushrooms   10  (<<  30 

Egg  Plant,  lb...     nm  20 
Green  Corn,  sk.     75  S  I  25 
do  sweet  ^  dz     20  @  2S 


Continued  on  next  -ba^e. 
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General  Produce. 


Extra  choice  Id  good  pstakages  fetch  an  advance  on  top 
anotatlous,  while  veir  poor  grades  sell  less  than  the  lowe< 
qaotatloas.  Wednesday,  June  22, 1892 


BEANS  AKD  PEAS. 
Bayo,  ctl   2  00  @  2  IS 


2  50  @  3  05 
2  20  @  2  70 
2  00  (g  2  20 
2  00  @  2  10 
2  20  @  2  55 
2  20  @  2  45 
1  95  @  2  35 


18  (H 
23  & 
25  @ 

—  la 


Butter 

Pea  

Bed  

Pink  

Bmall  White  . 
Large  White. . 

Lima   ^ 

Fid  Pe8(>,Wkeye  3  no  #  3  30 

Do  grfen   1  6t  @  2  75 

Do  Nliea   1  30  @  1  40 

8pUt   4  50  @  5  60 

BUTTER. 
0«L  Poor  to  fatr.tti  15  (g  - 
Do  good  to  choice  17  ®  — 
Do  Giltedged. . .  —  @  20 
Do  Creamery  rolls  —  @  20 
DodoGilteJge..  —  @  21 
Eastern.  —  W  — 

CHEESE 
Cal,  choice  cream    7i@  — 
Do  fair  to  good      7  (ft 
1)0  fi\t  edged..     —  &  Si 

Do  sUm   6  @ 

Young  America    —  (g 

EGGS. 
Oal.  "  as  is  "  doz.  lH;® 

Do  ca  died  

Di,  0  oio-  

Do  fresh  laid... 
l>odo  selected.. 

FEED. 

Bran,  ton          17  50  @18  50 

Feedmeal  26  bO  @28  tO 

Qr'd  Barley....  22  00  @24  00 

Middlings  20  00  (921  50 

Oil  Cake  Meal..  @25  00 

Manhattan  Food  $  cwt.  7  50 
HAY. 

Wheat,  per  ton. a  00  @  — 

Do  choice   @14  00 

Wheat  and  OatelO  00  £l2  00 

Wild  Gate  10  00 

Cultivated  do..  10  00 

Barley  lo  00 

Alfalfa   8  00 

New  Wheat ....  10 
D  J  Wheat  and  Oat  9  @ 

Do  Oat   fi  ® 

Do  Alfa. fa   7  @ 

Straw,  Dale   40  (($ 

GRAIN.  ETC. 
Barley,  feed,  ctl.     90  @ 

Do  Choice   95  @ 

Do  Brewing  ....  1  OSi'g 
Do  do  Choice...  1  0?i3 
Do  doGiltedge..  1  10 
Do  Chevalier. . . . 
Dodo  Giltedge. 

Buckwheat  

Com,  White..., 
Yellow,  large... 

Do  small   1  35 

Oats,  milling....  1  5')  @  — 
Feed,  Choice....  1  47i'i  — 

Do  good  1  41}a  — 

Do  fair   1  35  @  — 

Surprise   1  t5  @  — 

Black  Oal   —  &>  — 

Do  Oiegon         1  32J@  — 

Gray  1  32j@ 

Rye   1  20  ®  — 

Wheat,  milling. 
Giltedged....  J  47i@  - 

Do  Choice          1  4.i  @  — 

Do  fair  to  good. .  1  41}@  — 
Shipping,  oho'oe  1  40  @  — 

Do  good  1  3SS  a  — 

Do  fair   1  36i  <i  - 

Common  1  33s@  — 

Sonora  1  332^  1  40 


HOPS. 

1891  Choice  to  Ex.  25  ffl  — 

Pair  to  Good...     22  @  — 

FLOUR. 

Sxtra.OityMllls  4  65  @  4  75 

DoCountryMJlls  4  SO  @  4  75 

Superfine            2  75  (g  3  10 

NUTS— Jobbing. 

Walnuts,  CaL  lb      4  @  — 

Do  Choice              6  @  — 

Do  paper  shell..      7@  — 

\lmouds,  sft  8hl.   10  @  — 

Paper  shell             12  ©  — 

Hard  Shea             6  @  7: 

urazil   8 

Pi>can8  small...     11  @  13 

Do  large                14}@  16 

I'eauucs                 lis  3 

Filberts                 lOm  12j 

Hickory                 7  @  8 

Chestnuts   Hi® 


16 


ONIONS. 

New  Reds   20  @  35 

do  Silverskin.     40  ®  70 
POTATOES. 
Barly  Rode,  ctl.     50  @ 


60  (g  1 

65  O 
70  @ 
50 


12  00 
10  00 
12i 
11 
111 
9 
5U 


1  U5  @  1  40 
1  45  @  1  50 


1  35  I 
1  30  ' 


Do  rlo  In  boxes 

Petrless  

Do  in  box'S... 
Garnet  Cbiliea  , 
Kurbank  Setdlings65  @ 
Do  do  in  boxes.     70  @  1 
POULTRY. 

Hens,  doz   5  50  @  6 

Roosters.old. . . .  5  50  6 

Do  young.   7  00  @  9 

Broilers,  small. .  2  50  «t  3 

Do  large   3  76  (3  4 

Fryers   6  00  ©  6 

Ducks   4  00  @  5 

Geese,  pair          1  25  @  1 

Goslings   1  25  @  1 

rurkeya,  Gobl'r.  18  Ig 
Turkeys,  Hens. .  16  @ 
Manhattan  Egg 

Food  ^  cwt...  11  60  @ 
PROVISIONS. 
Oal.Bacon,he'Ty,Ib  10  @ 

Medium   II  @ 

Light   m@ 

Lard   9  @ 

Oal.  Sm'k'dBeef  Hi® 
Hams, Cal  salt'd     U  @ 
do  Eastern...     14  @ 
SEEDS. 

Alfalfa   9  @ 

Clover,  Red....     14  @ 

White   20  @ 

Flaxseed   2  00  @  3 

Hemp   3i@ 

Mustard,  yellow  3^@ 
do  Brown ....      3  @ 
WOOL. 
Spkino,  18P2. 
Hamb't&Men'oiuol7  @ 
Sac'to  valley. ...     16  @ 
3  Joaquin  valley    11  @ 
Cala'vt  F'thTl.     16  @ 
Oregon  Eastern.  12^3 

do  valley   18  @ 

So'n  Coast,  def..  10  @ 
Nevada  (S  ate).     15  @ 

HONEY. -1892  CROP. 
WhiteOomb,2-lb      8  C<? 
do  do  1-tb  f  rams    10  (id 
White  extract'd  6i@ 
Amber  do 
Beeswax,  lb. 


@  28 


Live  Stock. 


BEEF. 

StaU  fed.  5  @  - 

Orasi  fed,  extra  5  @  — 

First  quality   4J@  — 

Seconil  quality  4  ®  — 

TWrd  quality  3i@  — 

Bulls  and  •'bin  Cows... 2  @ 
VEAL. 

Range,  heavy  4  @ 

Do  light  5  @  - 

Dairy  6  &  — 


MUTTON. 

Wethers  7  O— 

Ewes  6i«E?— 

Do  Spring   8  @— 

HOGS. 

Light,  ^  tt),  cents  6J@  - 

Heavy  5  ®  — 

Soft   4t@  - 

Feeders  3|«5- 

(jtock  Hogs.   3i@  - 


Oar  Agents. 

J.  C.  HoAG — San  Francisco. 
B.  G.  Bailey— San  Francisco. 
Gko.  Wilson— Sacramento,  Cal. 
Samxtkl  B.  Cliff— Creston,  Cal. 

A.  C.  GoDFEEY- Oregon. 

MJss.  Bkuce  B.  Leb— Tehama  Ca 

Chab.  E.  Townsbnd — Solano  and  Yolo  Cos. 

B.  H.  ScHAEFELE— Calaveras  and  Tuolumne  Go's. 
B.  Q.  HUBTON— Montana. 


Complimentary  Samples. 

PCTfoiu  receiving  this  paper  marked  are  requested  to 
•zunln  Its  contents,  terms  of  subscription,  and  give  tt 
thsir  own  patronag^e,  and  as  far  as  practicable,  aid  in 
alrculat!i]g  the  Journal,  and  making  its  value  more 
widely  known  to  others,  and  extending  its  Influence  In 
thi  cause  it  faithfully  serves,  ^ubacription,  paid  in  ad- 
vance, 6  mos.,  SI;  10  moB.,  93;  16  mos.,  t3  Extra  copies 
mailed  for  10  cents,  if  oriicred  soon  enough.  If  already 
a  subaertber,  pUase  show  the  paper  lo  others. 


LOANS  NEGOTIATED 

Go  first  cUbb  country  real  estate.  In  sums  of  15000  and 
over.    Give  full  particulars.  Addraes 

C.  H.  DWINKLLE, 
454  Ninth  Street,  -  Oakland,  Cal. 


HA7K  YOU  OUR 

CATALOGUE  7 


We  have  the  Largest  Col- 
lection of 

Fruits,  Palms, 
Ferns,  Economic 
Plants  and 

RAttH  NEW  PLANTS, 

From  the  rnjJR  C'ORM  BWS  of  the  Karth,  grown  for 
•«]•  in  the  U.  8.  No  nursery  like  ours.  Supply  Cn*- 
tomers  all  over  the  WhnU  World,  by  MAIL, 
JEXPRB8S  or  FBEIOBT. 

REASONER  BROS., 

IM*blisl>*4  im.  OMSOO,  rLORIDA. 


Color  in  Plant  Life. 

Those  familiar  with  the  growth  of  flowers 
know  how  essential  light  is  to  the  creation 
of  color.  The  most  gaudy  blooms  and  the 
most  brilliant  foliage,  if  kept  in  the  dark  or 
overshaded,  will  become  pale  and  almost 
white.  This  fact  (according  to  the  Horticul- 
tural Times)  shows  the  presence  in  the 
plant  of  some  chemical  agent  which  is  acted 
upon  by  the  actinic  rays.  To  some  extent, 
this  chemistry  of  nature  is  understood  by 
florists,  who,  by  the  use  of  chemical  manures 
and  other  means,  strive  to  take  the  greatest 
advantage  of  it.  For  instance,  it  is  a  com 
mon  practice  to  mix  alum  and  iron  fllings 
with  the  soil  in  which  certain  plants  are 
grown,  in  order  to  bring  out  special  colors. 
The  bluish-tinted  hydrangea  is  the  result  of 
such  treatment.  Salts  of  iron,  or  sodium 
phosphate,  added  to  the  soil,  turns  the  crim- 
son of  the  peony  to  violet  and  produces 
blue  hortensias.  According  to  Dr.  Hansen, 
who  has  studied  the  subject  very  closely  for 
many  years,  there  are  only  three  distinct 
pigments  to  be  found  in  flowers — setting 
aside  the  chlorophyl,  which  forms  the  green 
coloring  matter  in  all  plants.  These  colors 
are  yellows,  reds  and  blues.  The  yellows 
are  mostly  in  combination  with  the  plasmic 
sap,  while  the  others  exist  chiefly  in  solution 
in  the  cell  sap.  The  yellow  pigment  forms 
an  insoluble  compound  with  fatty  matters, 
and  is  termed  lipochrome.  Orange  is  formed 
by  a  denser  deposit  of  the  yellow,  and  the 
color  in  the  rind  of  an  orange  is  identical 
with  that  found  in  many  flowers.  The  red 
in  flowers  is  a  single  pigment  soluble  in 
water  and  decolorized  by  alcohol,  but  capa- 
ble of  being  restored  by  the  addition  of 
acids.  Lipochrome  combined  with  this  red 
pigment  produces  the  scarlets  and  reds  of 
poppies  and  of  the  hips  of  hawthorns,  but 
the  varying  intensity  of  reds  in  roses,  carna- 
tions, peonies  and  other  flowers  depends  on 
the  presence  of  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of 
acids.  The  blue  and  violet  colors  are  also 
decolorized  by  alcohol,  but  reddened  by 
acids.  Florists  have  already  succeeded  in 
producing  a  very  large  scale  of  unusual 
colors  in  flowers,  and  there  seems  to  be  very 
good  grounds  for  believing  that  it  is  possible 
so  to  manipulate  nature  that  she  will  pro- 
duce blossoms  of  every  conceivable  tint  and 
hue. 

Agricultural  Fairs. 

state  Fairs. 

STATE.  PLACE  AND  SEC'Y.  DATE. 

Oregon,  Salem,  J.  T.  Gregg  Sept.  12-17 

California,  Sacramento,  Ed*in  F.  Smith. Sept.  5-17 

Washington,  Spokane  Sept.  19-24 

Nevada,  Reno,  C.  H.  Stoddard  

Western  Washington  Industrial  Exposition,  Taco- 
ma,  

District  Fairs. 

NO.         PLACE  AND  SEC'Y.  DATE. 

1 —  Oakland  Aug.  8-13 

2 —  Stockton  

3  — Cbino,  J.  D.  Sproul  

4 — Petaluma,  Dr.  Thos.  Macleay  

6 — Los  Angeles  

7  — Salinas  City,  J.  J.  Kelley  

8 — Placerville,  Thos.  Eraser  Aug.  23-27 

9  — Rohnerville  

10—  Yreka 

11 —  Sierraville,  Fred  Blinraan  Oct,  3-7 

12 —  Lakeport,  H.  A.  McCraney  Sept.  27,  Oct.  i 

13 —  Marysville,  G.  R.  Eckart . ; . . .  Aug.  28-Sept.  3 

14—  Santa  Cruz,  Oscar  L.  Gordon  

15—  Bakersfield.  J.  J.  Kelly  

16 —  San  Luis  Obispo,     H.  Barrett 
17 


.,  I.  J.  Rolfe  Aug.  23-38 

18 —  Independence,  C.  W.  Craig  Sept.  27-30 

19 —  Santa  Barbara,  H.  B.  Barstow  

so — Auburn,  F.  D.  Adams  Aug.  30-Sept.  3 

21 —  Fresno,  J.  M.  Reuck  

22—  Escondido,  G.  M.  Dannals  Sept.  21-24 

23—  Concord,  F.  L.  Loucks  

25—  Napa,  D.  L.  Hackett  

26 —  lone,  C.  T.  La  Grave  Sept.  27-30 

27 —  Redding,  H.  R.  Hodson  

28—  Sin  Bernardino  

30—  Red  Bluff,  H.  R.  Hook  

31 —  Huenerae,  T.  H.  Merry  

32—  Santa  Ana,  W,  A.  Beckett  

33 —  Hollister  Oct.  3-7 

34 —  Susanville,  C.  E.  Emerson  Sept.  3-7 

35 —  Merced  

36—  Vallejo  Aug.  .. 

37 —  Lompoc,  W.  I.  Nichols  Sept.  27-30 

— Glenn  Co.  Willows,  W.  V.  Freeman. Aug.  9-13 
•3tock  exhibit  and  races  will  be  at  Glenbrook,  and 

pavilion  exhibit  at  Nevada  city. 


Polished  Wood,  —  For  various  orna- 
mental purposes,  wood  with  a  mirror  polish 
is  now  being  satisfactorily  employed  in  Ger- 
many as  a  substitute  for  metal.  In  carrying 
out  this  plan,  the  wood  is  suitably  prepared 
by  being  first  submitted  to  a  bath  of  caustic 
alkali  for  two  or  three  days  at  a  temperature 
of  about  175°  F.,  then  dipped  into  hydro- 
sulphate  of  calcium  for  about  24  to  39  hours, 
after  which  a  concentrated  solution  of  sul- 
phur is  added.  After  being  subjected  to 
another  dip  in  an  acetate  of  lead  solution  at 
about  100*,  a  shining  metallic  surface  is  im- 
parted by  polishing  when  dry  with  lead,  tin 
or  zinc. 


Intending  to  Retire  from  the  Breeding  of  Trotters,  because  I  cannot  find 
time  to  give  proper  attention  to  them,  I  am  ofltering  my 


At  the  Salesyard  of  KILLIP  &  CO.,  Corner  Van  Ness  Avenue  and 
Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  on 

Wednesday.  August  10.  1892,  at  1 1  A.  M. 

KILLIP  &  CO.  will  Conduct  the  Sale  and  Issue  the 

Catalogues. 


AMOMG  THE  OTHERS  TO  BE  SOLD  WILL  BE  THE  FOLLOWING  FILLIES: 


LOOKOUT.  f^'^'^iT™''  ^^^  IK:"""^- 

B  f.fo»ledV  4  in  the  2:30  11, 


1890. 


list. 

I'Elkctioneeb  125. 

i  Addie  Lbb, 
^   4  iu  the  2:30  list. 


PINOLE-  r'*''"'^^  '"-"""l  N"r.r2:2sr 

Bl  f,  foaled^  ^„  ,    ,^    „  , 

1890  /'Nutwood,  Jr  (b^  Nut- 

 ]L.T^.SMaamo 

1.  Jai.  Msdisoo,  2:17}) 


BET  MADISON  f       ^^^^^^^  v.m.  2:m  


BI  f,  foaled  1891.  i 


V  BETSY  TROT  WOOD., 


( Lucr  Patohkn. 

/  ABBOieFORD  707,  219i. 

■  )  Alpha  Med'um  (Dam  of 
{    Katy  S.)  2:25. 


The  Stock  will  all  be  at  Salesyard  a  few  days  before  the  sale  for  examination. 

H.  I.  THORNTON. 


ARE  YOU  A 

Hay  Baler  ?    If  sDj  da  ynu  nsB  our  Patenl 


IF  NOT;  WHY  NOT  ? 


—  MADE  ONLY  BY  — 


The  Washburn  &  Moen  Mfg.  COi 

San  Francisco  Office  and  Warehouse 
8  and  lo  Pine  Street. 


P.&B. 


DRYING  PAPERS. 


(Patented  Feb  28,  1888  ) 


Specially  Prepared  for  Drying  Grapes  and  Other  Fmits. 

NO  NEED  OF  EXPENSIVE  WOODEN  TRAYS.  NO  NEED  OF  TURNING 
FRUIT.    COSTS  MUCH  LESS  THAN  ANT  OTHER  METHOD. 

Pntnp  in  Rolls  containing  1000  spare  feet,  or  in  Reais  of  480  Sheets— 24 1 36. 


SAMPLES  AND  CIRCULARS  FREE. 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 

116  BATTERY  ST.,      -      -      SAN  PRANOISOO. 


BI^IO-O-S    G.A.K;I^ZA.a-E  CO., 

We  are  now  positively  closing  out  regardless  of  cost  our  entire  stock  of  First  Class 

Extension  Top  Carriages,    Surreys,  Pheetons  and 

Buggies, 

aao  and  aaa  mission  st.,         .         .        ban  franoisoo. 


JuNi  25  1892. 


f  ACIFie  f^URAlo  f  RESS. 
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A  Paper  Barrel. 

An  English  concern  has  begun  the  manu- 
facture of  what  is  practically  a  paper  barrel, 
and  in  which  manufacture  any  waste  ma- 
terial of  a  fibrous  nature,  such  as  cotton, 
paper  and  leather  waste,  etc.,  may  be  used, 
thereby  turning  into  money  much  that  has 
heretofore  been  discarded.  The  material  to 
be  used  is  first  sorted  over  and  then  re- 
duced to  a  fine  pulp  by  being  passed  through 
a  pulping  machine,  which  consists  of  a  beater 
operating  in  a  circulating  tank  of  water.  As 
fast  as  the  pulp  assumes  a  proper  degree  of 
consistency,  it  passes  from  the  pulp  ma- 
chine to  the  floor  below,  where  it  is  received 
by  an  accumulating  tank  in  which  is  placed 
the  apparatus  for  forming  the  bodies  of  the 
barrels.  In  this  tank  the  pulp  is  trans- 
foimed  from  a  semifluid  to  a  solid  mass  by 
impingment  with  an  endless  traveling 
blanket  which  picks  up  the  pulp  and  allows 
the  water  to  drain  off  through  its  pores.  On 
the  upper  side  of  this  blanket,  and  in  con- 
tact with  it,  are  placed  at  intervals  the 
cylinders  upon  which  the  barrel  bodies  are 
formed. 

These  cylinders  are  provided  with  sheet 
metal  cores,  which  are  arranged  with  allow- 
ance for  expansion  and  contraction,  and 
upon  the  surface  of  these  cores  the  pulp  is 
deposited  from  the  blanket.  As  the  pulp  ac- 
cumulates upon  the  upper  cylinder,  it  is 
compressed  by  means  of  a  pressure  roller, 
under  the  blanket,  and  in  a  direct  line  with 
each  cylinder.  After  a  lapse  of,  on  an  aver- 
age, four  minutes,  a  sufficient  accumulation 
ol  pulp  has  been  made  on  the  cylinder  and 
the  latter  is  withdrawn,  metal  core  and  all, 
leaving  the  barrel  body  ready  for  drying. 
Hot  air  prevails  in  the  drying-room  and  is 
circulated  by  a  blower,  and  in  this  room  the 
barrel  remains  for  a  day,  after  which  it  is 
dampened  and  shaped  under  hydraulic 
pressure  from  a  hydraulic  main,  to  which 
the  water  is  admitted  under  the  previously 
mentioned  pressure.  This  barrel  is  subject 
to  this  pressure  until  it  has  been  set  to  the 
desired  form,  when  it  is  then  dried  and  fin- 
ished. The  making  of  similar  barrels  has 
been  tried  in  this  country  with  lack  of  sue 
cess,  in  a  measure  owing  to  ihe  difficulty  ex- 
perienced in  removing  the  newly  formed 
body  from  the  core.  This  difficulty  is  over- 
come, however,  by  the  ingenious  contracting 
core. 

Insect  Illumination. — The  Secretary 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  Prof.  Langley, 
has  been  recently  experimenting  with  Cuban 
fireflies,  with  view  to  discovering  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  illumination  they  emit  is 
generated.  He  says  that  the  light  that  they 
give  is  the  "  cheapest"  in  the  world — pro- 
duced, that  is  to  say,  with  the  least  heat  and 
the  smallest  expenditure  of  energy — and  he 
believes  that  a  successful  imitation  of  it 
would  prove  a  most  profitable  substitute  for 
gas  or  electricity.  The  insects  are  beetles 
two  inches  long,  and  belong  to  the  family 
of  '"snapping  bugs,'  so  called  because 
when  one  is  laid  upon  its  back  it  snaps  itself 
into  the  air  with  a  clicking  sound.  The 
secret  of  the  light  this  firefly  gives  is  as  yet 
undiscovered.  Apparently  it  is  connected 
in  some  way  with  the  mysterious  phenom- 
ena of  life,  and  chemists  and  physicists 
have  sought  in  vain  to  explain  its  origin.  On 
each  side  of  the  animal's  thorax  is  a  lumi- 
nous membranous  spot,  and  these  flash  at 
intervals,  so  that  the  Cubans  put  a  dozen  of 
the  insects  in  a  cage  together,  and  so  obtain 
a  continuous  illumina'ion  bright  enough  to 
read  by.  This  light  is  accompanied  by  no 
perceptible  heat,  and  is  seemingly  produced 
with  almost  no  expenditure  of  energy.  How 
great  an  improvement  it  represents  upon  all 
known  artificial  lights  can  be  imagined 
when  it  is  stated  that  in  candle  light,  lamp 
light,  or  gas  light,  the  waste  is  more  than  99 
percent.  In  other  words,  if  they  could  be 
so  obtained  as  not  to  throw  anything  away, 
they  would  give  nearly  100  times  the  illumi- 
nation which  they  do  afford.  Even  the 
electric  light  is  mostly  waste. 


The  Pecos  Valley  of  New  Mexico  is  at- 
tracting the  attention  of  home  seekers  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States.  Emigration  is 
pouring  in  there  steadily,  and  the  indica- 
tions are  that  the  greatest  tide  of  travel  ever 
centered  in  any  country,  of  equal  ex'ent,  will 
flow  into  that  valley  next  fall.  Over  300 
new  farms  have  been  opened  up  there  with- 
in the  past  six  months,  and  the  owners  of 
them  are  so  well  pleased  with  their  invest- 
ments that  they  are  writing  to  all  th^ir 
friends  to  come  and  join  them.  This  should 
satisfy  any  man  that  the  Pecos  Valley  is  all 
that  is  claimed  for  it.  Land  values  will,  oi 
course,  advance  rapidly  when  the  great  tide 
of  emigration  sets  in.  Full  information  may 
be  had  by  addressing  G.  O.  Shields,  Eddy, 
N.  M. 


No  story  need  be  told  of  the  Cyclone  or  of  the  number  that  have  been  Bold.  They  can  be  seen  working  in 
every  Inhabited  part  of  the  Pacific  Slope  whilst  hundreds  are  exported  every  year. 

The  Cyclone  mill  Is  not  an  experiment,  but  acknowledged  by  all  who  have  used  it  to  be  the  most  powerful  and 
durable  mill  on  the  market. 

It  is  simple  in  construction,  has  no  cogs  or  complicated  gearing  to  get  out  of  order.  Has  only  three  principal 
bearings,  heavily  babbited  boxes  and  self  oiling  apartments. 

The  wheel  and  vane  of  the  Cyclone  (which  are  the  most  durable  parts  of  any  solid  wheel  mill)  are  made  strong 
and  of  well  seasoned  wood  flnlshed  with  the  best  lead  and  oil  which  neither  blister  in  the  sun  oor  is  consumed  by  rust 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  to 

Pacific  Manufacturing  Company, 

575  MISSION  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Manufacturers  and  Jobbers  of  Windmills,  Pumps,  Tanks,  TUBULAR 
WELL  TOOLS,  Pipe,  Fittings,  Etc..  Etc 


Iriod  M  tan  Co. 

TIMOTHY  HOPKINS. 

BXPOBTEES,   IMPORTERS  AND  GROWERS  OP 

TREES,PLANTS.SEEDS,6ULi 


SWEET  PEA  SEED— SPECIAL  TO  THE  TRADE: 

Orders  are  FOlicited  frr  Fall  Delivery,  In  Quantity,  of  this  spsson's  crop  of  the  Choice 
Sweet  Pea  varieties,  named  and  mixed,  that  we  grow.   Please  send  for  trade  list. 


427-429  SANSOME  STREET,      -      SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

NCBSBBIBS:    MKNLO  PARK. 


/Seeds 


'9 


COX'S  SEED  CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE. 


It  esntains  description  and  price  of  Grass,  Clover  and  Field  HEIIDS,  Australian  Tree  and  Shrub 
SEEDS.  Native  California  Tree,  Shrub  and  Fkwer  RfibDS  (the  largest  assortment  of  Vegetable  and 
Flower  ."^EEUS.  offered  in  the  United  States),  new  varieties  of  Forage  Plants,  Grasses  and  Clovers 
especially  recommended  for  the  Pacific  Coast.  Holland,  Japan  and  Oiliforoia  Bulbs  Large  assortment 
of  Palm  SEEDS,  new  and  rare  Plants,  new  Fruit.  Oar  stock  of  Fruit  Trees  consists  of  the  bes4  varieties 
of  Prune,  Plum,  Aprioot,  Apple,  Peach,  Cherry,  Olive,  Fig  and  Nut  Trees,  Grape  Vmes  and  Small  Fruits. 

 ADDRESS  

COX  SEED  AND  PLANT  CO., 

Successors  to  THOMAS  A.  COX  &  CO., 

S  :e:  3E3  X>  S  3VC  £3  N, 


41 1 ,  413  &  415  Sansome  St., 


San  Francisco ,  Oal. 


NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

 AN  EXCBPriONALLY  PINE  

GENERAL   NURSERY  STOCK 

 FOR  

SEASON  1892-3. 

Warranted  free  from  all  disease,  true  to  name,  and 
home  grown. 

Nurseries  at  Napa,  near  R.  R.  Depot.  Residence  of 
proprietor  at  Sausal  Fruit  Farm,  4|  miles  north  o(  Napa. 

 ADDRESS  

LEONARD  COATES,   Napa,  Cal. 


FOR  FALL  DRLIVKRY  —  FUENCH  PRUNE  ON 
Myrobolao  or  Peach,  100,  S-5  ft.,  <20;  8-7  ft.,  $25. 
Bartlett  Pear  on  Pear,  8-7  ft.,  $aO.  This  stock  is  grown 
on  finest  soil,  Ih  warranted  A  KSOI.i;TKL,T  FKKE 
from  Injects  of  any  kiod.  ORDER  NOW  to  secure 
tie  t  stock.  Liberal  discount  on  larite  lots.  We  Import, 
as  u-ual,  Nursery  Stock  from  Europe,  Austra'ia  and 
Jjp^n.  Send  for  Catalogue.  Mention  if  in  trade.  Ad 
dress  H  H.  BKRMBR  St  CO.,  Mln«t«*nth  and 
foliioin  St>.,  Nan   KrnncUoo.    E8t«bllshed  1878. 
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The  Earliest  Yellow  Freestone  Known. 

CURL  LEAP  PROOF. 

TWO  WEEKS  EARLIER  THAN  FOSTER 
OR  EARLY  CaAWFORD. 

The  Best  Peach  Know  i  for  Early  Ship- 
ment East. 

Reasonable  prices  to  dealers  and  canvassers.  For 
particulars  apply  to 

W.  W.  HMITH,  TaoBTille, 
A.  T.  FOSTER.  Dlzon, 
Or,  I.  H.  THOMAS  &  SON,  Tlsalia. 


W.  C.  PRICE  &  CO.. 

GRAIN  AND  GENERAL  PFOOUCE 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

Consignments  and  Corre^ponde'-ce  Solir  ited. 
Piompc  Sales  and  Q  lick  Ci>sh  Returns  is  our  motto. 
319  and  231  Davi*  Strert,  flan  PranrlDoo. 


{dlicatiopal. 


Bowens  Academy, 

CnlTsrslty  Ave.,  Berkeley. 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL 

FOR  BOYS  AND  YOUNG  MEN. 
Special  university  preparation,  depending  not  on  time, 
but  on  progress  in  studies. 
T.  8.  BOWEN<l.  M.  A..  Haad  Maater. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 
728  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  PRANCI8GO.  OAL. 
Open  All  Year. 
A.  VAN  DER  NAILLKN,  President. 
Assaying  of  Ores,  928;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnation  Assay, 
$25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.    Full  course  of  assaying,  teo. 
ESTABr>ISHKD  18r4  «?r  Rend  for  circular. 
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BUSINESS  OOLLEQE, 

24  POST  ST..  S.  F. 

FOB  SEVENTY  -  FIVE  DOI.I.AR8  THIS 
College  Instructs  In  Shorthand,  Type  Writing,  Book* 
keeping,  TeUgraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  the 
English  branches,  and  everything  pertainini;  to  business 
for  six  full  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers,  and  give 
Indiviilual  instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  school  has 
its  graduates  in  every  part  of  the  State. 
/tW  Sbnh  for  Cikculab. 

E.  P.  HEALD,  President. 

C.  S.  HALEY,  Secretary. 


HOPKINS  ACADEMY, 

OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA.  A  FIRST-CLASS,  SELECT 
School.  Early  application  ne'-es  ary.  During  year 
1891-92,  TWENTY -FOUR  APPUCANTS  were  refused 
for  want  of  room.  Next  term  begins  August  3,  1892. 
W.  W.  ANDERSON,  Principal. 


ACtUAt    BUSINESS  PRACTICE. 


LIFE  8CHOI,ABSHIPS,  $75. 
No  Vacations.  Dat  abd  Evihins  Snaoca, 

Ladies  admitted  into  all  Departments. 
Address:   T.  A.  ROBINSON,  M.  A,.  President. 


Analytical  Ctiemists  and  Assay  era. 

ESTABLISHED  1887  —  109i  COMMERCIAL  ST.,  LOS 
Ai  geles,  Cal.  We  have  fitted  up  ttie  be  t  laboratory 
in  Southern  California  and  are  prei  ared  to  make  Assays 
and  Analyses  of  all  Metals,  Minerals,  Ores,  Waters,  Fer' 
tiiizers,  Etc.    ASSAYING  TAUGHT 


DEWEY  &  GO.  {*^i5f4?Sf?9%ft  '1  PATENT  AGENTS. 


ECLIPSE 

WIND 

STEEL 


STANDARD^. 
HUSTLER! 

MILLS! 
Wind  Mills! 


Towers 


We  want  live  Agents  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
to  whom  liberal  prices  and  terms  will  be 
given. 


FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO., 


CMention  this  paper.) 


Chicago,  l"> 


ORANGE  CXTLTTTRE  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

Now  that  the  interest  in  the  culture  of  the  orange  la 
extending  so  as  to  embrace  nearly  all  parts  of  the  State, 
a  book  giving  the  results  of  experience  in  parts  of  the 
State  where  the  growth  of  the  fruit  has  been  l~<nge8tpur- 
sue''  will  be  found  of  wide  usefulness. 

"Orange  Culture  m  California  "  was  written  by  Those 
A.  Garev  of  Los  Angeles,  after  many  years  of  practical 
experience  and  observation  in  the  growth  of  the  fruit. 
It  is  a  well-printed  hand  book  of  227  pages,  and  treats  of 
nursery  practice,  planting  of  orange  orchards,  cultiva- 
tion and  irrigation,  pruning,  estimates  of  cost  of  planta> 
tions,  best  varieties,  etc. 

The  book  is  sent  post-paid  at  the  reduced  price  of  76 
cents  per  copy.  In  cloth  binding.  Address  DEWE?  PUB- 
I.ISHINQ  CO.,  Publishers  "Pacific  Rural  Press,"  220 
Murlfpt  .<Jt  .  San  Francisco. 

PAN  CnD  M  I  A  "  '^"O'f  about  Callfor. 

UML  run  \  n  niaandthpPacifln"tate5.f;i>c1forthe 

the  he  t  Illnstratel  "n  l  Leading  Farming  and  Horticul  ural 
Weekly  of  th"  Far  West.  Irial.  5'  0  for  3  moe.  Twj  Bample 
copies.  10c.  Establi-bed  1S70.  DEWEY  PUBHSHLNU  CO. 
220  Market  St.,  8.  V. 
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Her  Desk  478 

Hillside  Irrigation  498 

Hogs,  Alfalfa  408 

Hog  Cholera,  Inoculation  3 

304. 

Hogs  at  Farrowing   234 

Hogs,  Improved  Breeds . .  259 
Hogs,  Berkshire  Premi- 
ums 234 

ogs,  Poland  China,  134, 404 
g  Ra"^oii,  Arizona. .  ..304 
ogs,  Ringing,  136,188,234 
283,  329,  379. 

Hogs, Wild..    10 

Holstein  -  Friesian  Rec 

ords  350 

•Holstein  Friesian  Troy 

Sedro  617 

Home  out  of  Household. 648 
•lloney.    Comb   or  Ei 

tracted   3 

Honey,  Glucose  in  474 

Honey  Notes  22,  15-< 

Honey  Product  121 

Hop  Crop,  Pac.  Coast,  47, 121 
Hop8,A8<(CSS'ng,446,449,  47s 

Hops,  Bear  River   68 

Hop  Growing,  Notes  on . .  190 
Hods  in  Sonomi  County .  10 

Hop  Pickers,  Women  99 

•Hop  Yard,  Sacramento,  li  9 
Horrors  of  Our  Pa'hway  .162 

Horse,  Affection  of   7 

Horse-Breeding,Dlstrict .  f  90 

Horse,  Educating  303 

Horsts  for  Cal  11,  64 

Horse,  HigheBt  Prion   54 

IlorBcshoes,  Padded  166 

Horse,  American  Trot< 

ting  259 

Horse  Values,  Table  of. .  166 
Horses'  Swimming  Tank. 304 
Horses,    Value   of  Im- 
ported  544 

Hospital.  Fabiola  388 

Horticulture  at  World's 
Fair  101,  186,  877,468 


"Jay  Cooke's  Farm   89 

Jay,  the  California  449 

Jerseys,  New  Queen  of.. 566 

Jest  tTEirnest  429 

Joe  and  Nell  381 

K 

Keeley  Cure  100 

Kenneth's  Choice  573 

Kern  Co.  Prr'gress...l49,  480 

Kern  River  Valley  220 

•Kern  County,  Home  in. 220 

Kite-Shaped  Track  305 

Koebele,  Insects  from,  5,  89 
126,  571. 

L 

Lambs,  Shelter  for  574 

Land  Clearing  for  Pa3ture,460 

Land,  Gov't  Loans  on  186 

Land  Grant,  Forfeited,  566 

671,  588. 
Land  Holdings, Cal., 266,  289 

399. 

Land  P<tents  Valid  309 

Land,  Rent  for   99 

Landscape  Gardening  497 

Lands,  Reclaimed  237 

Lawn  Grasses  for  Dry 

Liuds  109 

tLeap  Year  Lyric  114 

Lemon  in  Cal . . .  .46,  20S,  234 
Lemon  Culture  for  Proflf,450 

Lettuce,  Soporific  438 

Levee  Building  56,  56 

Light  and  Eyes  333 

•Lincoln's  Log  Cabin  133 

(jive  Stock  Deal,  G'eat. .  .470 

Live  Stock  on  Farm  303 

.iving  on  8}  A' res   2 

Lobsters,  Why  Red   7 

Lios  Angeles  691 

Lucky  Mistake  206 


M 

Mag,  Memory  of  262 

Vlalaria  and  Night  Air  ...610 

Maria's  Song  501 

Marmalade  477 

Massage  Treatment  388 

tMastery  of  Love  316 

vlaDgo  in  Florida   71 

Markets,  Glance  at  494 

Vlarkets,  Spring  374 

Mary  Lee  476 

Mat  tie's  Soupbone  Week,  406 

428,  462. 
tMeasureof  Our  Days. .  .330 

vtendocino  Co.  Notes  591 

Mercy  138 

Milkmaids  452 

Milking  Capacity  550 

Milk  Supply,  City  634 

vfilk  Testing  476 

Mining  Debris  Matters,  76, 96 
117,  519. 

Mission  Fathers,  The  209 

Miss  Nelson's  Victory  648 

Ml  javeDeseit  forLemons  9 

Morning  Glory  81,  589 

Mosquito  Remedy  438 

Multnomah  Falls  181 

Must   Condenser,  En- 
larged  502 

tMj  Two  Suitors   74 

N 

N»pa  Valley  Notes  2,282,  520 
Meighborhood  Clubs..., 586 

Nevada  Fall  233 

New  Mexico,  Growth  in . .  10 
Nicaragua  Canal.  206, 248, 260 
356.  401,  423,  447,  471,  495 
506,  519,  543,  668. 

tNot  in  Vain  138 

Nurserymen, Eastern, 76,  542 
Nursery    S  ock.  Rules. 

Etc  71,  79,  157 

Nursery    Stock  Con- 
demned, 10.  55,78,373,  445 
Nut  Product  of  1891  144 

o 

Oats,  Red   79 

Oil!  Dolly  Th'uman  364 

toil  Folks'  Longing  262 

Old    Maid's  Enlighten- 
ment  354 

Oleomargarine  Law,  421,  544 

Olives  at  Pomona   4 

Olive  at  Redlands   78 

Olive  in  Foothills  237 

Olive  in  Interior  377 

Olives  in  Sonoma  304 

Olive  Oil  and  Pickles  6S8 

Oliva,  Pickling  377 

Olive  Pro'luct  142,  378 

Olive  Propagation..  113,  293 

One  in  Forty  307 

Orange  Crop  10. 142,  201 

Orange, Fertilizers  for.78,237 

Oranges  for  England   4 

Orange    from    Seed  to 

Fiuit  190,  210 

Orange  Oil  and  Essence. .  56 
Orange  Planting  at  the 

South  212 

Orange,  Sour,  as  Orna- 
mental  209 

Orange,  Sour,  vs.  Sweet 

Stock  630 

Orange,  TardM  664 


PAOS. 

•Orange  Tree,  2  yr.  Old.  .201 
Orange  Tree8,Tran8plant- 

ing  37,  190.  303,  328 

Oranges,  Keeping  502 

Oranges,  Porterville  873 

Orchard,  an  Old  161,  237 

Orchard,  Cost  of  190 

Orchard  Cultivation  476 

Orchard,  Hay  in   617 

Orchard  Truck  509 

Oregon  Notes  376 

Ostrich  Farming  473 

tOur  Childhood's  Faith.  .38( 

Overflowed  Lauds  190 

OV'  rland  Shipments  in 

1891  118 


Pacific  Grove,  at  500 

Pampas  Plumes  517 

Pansy  Growing  314 

Paper  Chase  307 

Paper  for  Drying  Fiuit.. 589 

Peach  in  Kern  Co   23 

Peach  Tree,  Productive..  22 

Peach  Yellows  Issue   54 

Peaches,  Analyses  of  Cal  562 
Peanut  Growing,  47,  99,  282 

Pear  Tree,Oid  568 

Pecan  Growing  234 

Pecan  in  Cal  10,  528 

Peculiar  Season  688 

People  and  Politicians. .  .470 

tPeople,  Voice  of  548 

Pepper  Tree,  the  4411 

Pineapples  inC  1   55 

Pipe  Works  in  S.  F  270 

Placer  Co.  Fruit  Ship 

ments   23 

Plants,  Propairating,  64,  10 

Plowing  at  Night   31 

Plowing,  Deep   32 

Plucky  Schoolmistress. . .  74 
Plum.  Abundance  or  Mi 

kado  2,  308 

Plum,  Simon's  137 

Poland  China  Swine,  134, 404 
Political     Suggestions,  11 

375,  667,  687. 

tPomona,  Address  to  205 

Poor  Farmer  of  To-day.. 833 

Poppy,  Mammoth  469 

Postage,  Reduction  of,  333 

423. 

Potato  Growing    at  thi 

South  f90 

Poultry  Figures.  99,  484,  574 
Poultry  Hous  •,  Floor  for,379 

Poultry,  Hints  on  496 

Poultry  Breeds  Discussed, 351 
461. 

Poultry  Farm,  Model. ,.  .484 
Pou>tr.  Show  at  Los  Ad 

geles  178 

Prac  tical  Talent ,  Her. . . .  47  7 

Pranks  429 

Priza  Letters,  Rural, 

400,  422. 
Prunes,  Anal  ges  of  Cal  ,622 

Prunes,  Dessert   28 

F'runes.  Di nin?  570 

Prune  Tice.Year's  Growth 

on  205 

Pruning  Fruit  Trees,  2,  81 

135,  210,  352. 

Pruning  in  Nursery  670 

Prunings,  Breaking  with 

Stock  329 

Prunings.Burning  Truck,137 


Quail  in  Cal  235 

R 

Rabbit  Drives   66 

Rabbit  Hunt,  A   76 

Railway  CommiBsion,Use< 

less  164,  264 

Railway  Management  189 

Rainfall  Records  482 

Rain  Makers  at  Tulare,  116 

190, 

Rainy  Day,  A  95 

Raisin  Crop,  Fresno,  10,  471 
Raisin  Marketing,  216,  456 

502,  574. 
Raisin  Product  of  1891..  .144 

Ramie  242,  449 

Raspberrv  Growing,  645,  546 

547,  574. 
Raspberries  in  January . .  78 
Rooip;  s,  Dc  mest'c,  75, 95. 115 

163,  239,  307,  331,  355,  381 

407,  508,  579,  598. 
Reciprocity  and  Farmer,  357 

Red  Cedar  Shingles  503 

♦Redlanda   34 

Rest,  Gospel  of  330 

Resurrection,  A  452 

River  Traffic  588 

Roads,     Necessity  for 

Good  302,  522 

Robert  Bonner's  Start. . .  60 

Root  Knots   61 

Hoping  Trees  f 

Rose  and  Lily  331 

•Rose  Propagation  349 

Hosts,  Pruning   58 

Rules  for  the  Cook  139 

Rural  Improvement  493 

Rye  Product  120 

s 

Santa  Barbara  Notes,158,471 
Scale  Insect  Remedies, 

 188,  237,  425,  524 

Scale  Insects,  Comstock 

on   202 

•Schoolhouse  at  Brent- 
wood 421,  Hi 

Schools  of  S  ifnce  4)4 

tSecret  Thoughts  163 

Sequoia  Specimens  283 

"Sheep,  French  Merino  in 

Cal  373,  376 

Shasta,  Winter  Trip  to.  .182 

Shorthorn  Colors  378 

•Shorthorn  Rose  of  Con- 
naught  (I 

Sierra  Valley  3  0 

Silk  Culture....  181,  494,  602 
Silo,    Experience  with 

 110,  20!) 

Silo,  How  to  Build  and 

Fill  448 

Silver  Coinage   77 

Singing  in  God's  Acre  406 

Siskiyou  Boys  263 

Small     Fruit,  Commer 

cially   642 

Small  Fruits,  Rural  Prize 
Letters,  641,  545,  54U, 

 .547,  550 

Small    FVuit  in  Pajaro 

Valley  304 

Snakes,  Seeing  888 

Snap  and  Mistress   7 

Soldii^r's  Daughter  330 

Somebody's  Darling  163 

Southern  Cal.  Progress.. 618 


FAQI. 

Spraying,  No  Danger  in 

Poison  604 

Spurgeon.  The  Late  Rev.  141 
Squirrel  Bounty,  473,658,674 
''quirrels.  Gasoline  for.. 233 
■Stanford  University,  116, 

 133,  189,  220,  241 

Starch  Factories  11,  2.37 

State  Fair  140,  586,446 

State  Governmeut, 

Faults  of   98 

State  Pr3S8,  77,  9S,  117, 

140,  16'>,  189,  208,  241, 

289,  309,  375,  399,  422, 

447,  471,495,  619,  643, 

567,  f87. 

Steam  Plowing  161,  328 

Stock  Importation  523 

Stock  Interests,  Cal  427 

Stock  Starving  165 

tStone  House,  At  the    .  .476 

••■■tony  Creek  Valley  469 

Storms.  PaciHo  S02 

trawberry,  French  Wild.  664 
Strawberry,  The  Parry.  641 
Strawberry  Growing,  645, 

 546,  647 

Strawberries  in  Arizona  .484 
Strawberries,  Irrigated.  .377 
strawberries,  Santa  Clara 

 237,  641 

Strawberry  Barrel  328 

Strawberry.  Cal.  (?)  377 

Stump  Pulling          249.  314 

Sugar  Beet  Growing   65 

■^ugar  Beets.  Alvara'lo...  99 
Sugar  Beels   in  Pajaro 

Valley  47,  237 

Sugar  Experiments 

Promised  688 

Sugar  Factories,  Cal. .99.  282 
Sulphuring,  Device  tor..  80 
Sulphuring   Fruit,  285, 

 £05  ,  328  623,  569 

Sulphuring,  Truck  for.  ..609 

Su  phur  Prices   69 

Summer-Fallowing  450 

Sunburn,  Prevention  of 

 234,  261,  341 

Sunburn,  Treatment  of . , 377 
Swindling  Rutalists  140 


Table  Manners  162 

Tea,  to  Make  429 

Tax-Payirrg,  High  Art  in,  374 
Thunderstorms,  Theory 

of  434 

Ticks  in  a  Child's  Ear. . . .  264 

Tobacco,  Culp's  Crop  554 

Tobacco  in  Tulare   32 

Tough  Meals.  187,  207 

Training      School  for 

Farmers  309 

Tree- Planting  oi  Alkali., 261 
Frer  8,  Common  Names 

fnr  70,  90 

Trees  for  Streets. . .  .486,  622 

True  Blues,  Tt>e  627 

Tulire  Water  Park  168 

Tussock  Moth,  Enemy, 

 173,  674 

fTwo  Towns  114 

u 

Ufly  Man,  That  476 

tUmbrella  Tree  267 

University  Experiment 

Stations  

University,    State,  288, 

 421,  552 

University  Extension  115 


Valleys,  Survey  of  499 

Vegetable  Product.  120 

Vegetable  Shipments   78 

Veterinarian  Society ,293,568 

Vine  Growth,  Larjie  113 

Vi  e-Pruning  91,168 

Vines,  Resistant  461 

Vmes,  Suckeiing  424 

Vines,  Tying  303 

Visiting  Cards  656 

Viticultural  Commisfion  666 

tVoice,  Tone  of  672 

Volapuk   16 

Volcanic  Eruption,  Great- 
est  68 

w 

Waiting   692 

Walnut  in  Oregon  498 

Walnut  in  Ventura  498 

Walnuts,  Lis  Nietoe,  32, 

 33, 126 

Wanamaker,  Mrs   8 

Water,  Duty  of    78 

Water,  O'ganisms  in  486 

Watermelon  Crop  654 

Water,  Saving   29 

Water,  Uses  of  240 

Waterways,  Developing, 

 8, 165,  240,  309 

Wattle  Growing  328 

Weather  and  Crops  687 

Weather  Service,  Exten- 
sion of  309,  421 

Weed  Scecimens  Wanted,  379 
What  Shall  the  Clod  Be?, 586 
What's  in   the  Frving 

Pan  548,  572 

Wheat.  Cost  of  2,  78 

Wheat  Crop   and  Ton- 
nage 446 

Wheat  Crop  1892  642 

Wheat  Farm,  Large  161 

Wheat  in  Washington.. . .  2 
Wheat  Review  1891..  118 
Wheat,  Statistical  Posi- 
tion 518 

Wheat.  Varieties., ..112,  574 

Whintling  Boy  206 

Whittier,  Holmes  to   7 

Whittier's  Birthday   186 

Wilderness  to  Garden. .  .685 
Wi  I  lie  and  the  Vinegar . .  693 

Wine  Fountain  688 

Vine  Vinegar   670 

Woman's  Sphere   94 

Women  as  Doctors  146 

Women  as  Nail  Drivers.. 138 
Women  at  World's  Fair. .  26 

Women  in  1950  238 

Wool  for  World's  Fair. .  .622 
Wool   Growers'  Experi- 
ence 20,1,  522 

Wool  Industry,  382,  427, 

 409,504 

Wool  Review  of  1891 ....  166 

Wool  Values   474 

World's  Fair.  Cal,  Exhibit 
4.  117,  157,  432.  458,  6C4 
571,  688. 
World's  Fair,  How  to  Ex- 
hibit 169 

Y 

Your  Mi  sion  626 

Youth,  Plea  (or  Cal..  286,  28 


MUSIO  FOR 


CANTATAS, 

OPERAS  AND  OPPERETTAS, 

OLD    FOLKS'  CONCERTS,  ETC. 


Cantata«  for  8lnglng  8chool« 
and  Societies. 

ESTHER,  THE  BEAUTIFUL  QUEEN,  by  Wm.  B. 
Bradbury.  This  Cantata  is  too  well  known  to  need  descrip- 
tion; it  has  had  an  enormous  sale.  Time  of  presentation,  two 
hourB;  full  instructions  in  the  book.  (Orchestral  parts  may 
be  rented,  $i.CO  per  month,)  Price  50  cent'.  BEL8HAZ- 
ZAR'S  FEAST,  OR  THE  FALL  OF  BABYLON,  by  G.  F. 
Root.  A  dramatic  Cantata  in  ten  acenes,  wicb  tine  solof, 
part  songs,  and  choruses.  Eight  characterB;  Jewish  cos- 
tumes. Price  5)  cents.  PILGRIM  FATHERS,  by  G.  F. 
Root.  A  historical  Cantata  of  Colonial  Times;  not  dramatic. 
Price  50  cents;  libretto  12  cents.  Other  goud  Cantatas  are 
DANIEL  (50  cents),  RUTH  AND  BOAZ  (paper,  66  cents). 

For  Female  Voices  Only. 

In  this  class  are  TWIN  SISTERS  (easy  and  pleasant). 
Price  40  cents.  PICNIC  (no  action,  no  dialoirue,  one  hour 
of  solos,  trios,  chonnea.  etc.).  Price  75  cents.  MAUD 
IRVING  (with  dialogue  and  action).  Price  50  cents,  NEW 
FLOWER  QUEEN;  a  bright  Cantata  for  festive  occasions, 
not  difficult.  Time,  two  hours;  13  characters.  Price  60  cents. 

For  Children. 


THE  MERRY  COMPANY.  OR  CADET'S  PICNIC:  In- 
troducing melodies  from  The  Mikado,  The  Mascot,  Patience, 
etc.,  with  other  popular  airs.  Price  40  cents.  SCHOOL 
FESTIVAL:  A  pretty  Cantata  for  school  exhibitions.  It 
is  instructive  and  simvle;  no  scenery.  Price  25  cents. 
VOICES  OF  NATURE:  Bright  and  interesting;  one  hour 
in  length.  Introduces  birds,  animnlB,  insects,  and  flowers 
Price  40  cents  STRANGE  VISITORS.  OR  A  M8ETING 
OP  NATIONS,  by  J.  C.  Macy.  Twenty  children,  in  the  cos- 
tumes of  fairies,  sing  characteristic  national  sodrs:  a  little 
dialogue  Price  31  cents,  or  $3.00  per  d- zen.  HOUR  IN 
FAIRYLAND.  Five  scenes,  very  simple;  time,  one  hour 
and  a  half.  (Orchestra  parts  may  he  rented.  85.00  perimonth.) 
Price  50  cents.  DAY  IN  THE  WOODS,  by  Gabriel.  Ex- 
cellent mupic,  easy  for  children,  but  very  bright.  Home  reci- 
tations; a  charming  Cantata.  Price  40  cent*;  $3.(10  per  dozen. 
KINGDOM  OF  MOTHER  GOOSE  (by  Mrs.  Bordman,  in 
three  acts).  Price  25  cents;  $2.28  a  dozen.  A  TRIP  TO 
EUROPE  (jMflt  is.-ued,  in  three  sc-neft).  Price  30  cents;  83.00 
per  dozen.  THE  DAIRY  MAID'S  SUPPER  (for  church 
festivals;  with  music  and  illustrative  pictures).  Price  20 
cents;  $1.80  per  dozen.  THE  RAINBOW  FESTIVAL  (for 
a  fair  sr  church  entertainment,  in  two  scenes;  very  pretty 
tableaux).   Price  20  cents;  $1.80  per  dozen. 

For  Wale  and  Female  Voices. 

GARDEN  OF  SINGING  FLOWER9,  by  Holden.  One 
simple  scene;  the  only  characters  are  the  gardener  and  the 
difTerent  flowers;  the  music  is  simple  and  vf  ry  pretty.  Price 
40  cents;  $3.B0  per  dozen.  GYPSY  QUBEN,  in  two  acts; 
eapy  costumes  and  scenery.  Exceptionally  good  music.  (Or- 
chestra parts  can  be  rented).  Price  61  cents.  QUIXCTIO 
QUAKERS:  (A  droll  dialogue,  with  bright,  hum  irous  mu- 
sic.) Price  30  cents;  $3.00  per  dozen.  THE  JOLLY  FARM- 
ERS: (For  high  schuoi,  ama'eur  clubs,  etc.)  Price  40  o  nts; 
83.60  per  dozen.  HEROES  OP'76;  (Dramatic  Cantata  of  the 
Revolution,  in  three  acts.)  Price  $1.00.  Words  only,  10  cents. 

Old  Follcs'  Concert  Tunes. 

Newly  revised  edition,  greatly  enlarged.  111  pages,  from 
new  plates.  All  the  favorite  compositions  of  Billingj,  Swan, 
Holden,  Read,  Kimball,  Ingalls,  etc.  Price  60  cents  postpaid: 
$4.56  per  dozen,  not  prepaid. 

OLIVER  DirSON  OOMPANY. 

4S3-463  Washlogton  St.,  Boston. 


Protect  Your  Trees  from  Sonbom,  Borers 
Sabbita.  Etc.,  by  Udng 

THE  PACIFIC  TREE 
PROTECTOR 

(Patent  applied  for) 
AT  A  CO-<T  OF  FKOjU  1  GT. 
TO  »  CT8.  PBR  TRBB. 

It  Is  the  only  Perfect  Tre«  Protector, 
and  ig  being  used  by  many  of  the 
Largest  Growers  in  the  United  States. 
Waterproof,  adjustable  and  convenient. 
Saves  time  and  trouble  and  ezpenae. 

Write  for  lamples  of  above;  also  tor 
samples  and  catalogue 

FAY'S  PATENT  MANILLO 
LEATHER  ROOFING, 

CEILING,  SIDING.  SHEATHING  AND  CARPETQCG. 
Easy  to  apply— just  the  thing  for  Houses,  Barm,  loe 
Houses  and  Outbuildings — Durable  and  Cheap. 

PACIFIC  ROLL  PAPER  CO., 

PACIFIC  COAST  AGENTS, 
80  and  88  First  Street,  San  Franolseo,  Cal. 


The  Excelsior  Frnit  Tree  Protector 


Uanufactured  by 

BONESTELL&CO. 

Wboleaale 
Paper  Dealers, 

401403  Sansome  St. 

San  Fsahcisoo. 
Send  for  Samples. 


Positively  Made  te  My  Order  for  California  Trade. 
Lowest  Pricei. 
Snrrlea,  Buggies,  Varriagee,  Phaetons,  Carts. 

Osborn  Mowers,Self-Ral{iM  Eeapers  &  Binders, 

Drapers,  Glldin  Wire,  All  Kinds  Farm  Im- 
plements. Hardware. 

JOHN  CAINE,369EI  Dorado  St.,  Stockton. 


APIARIAN  SUPPLIES.us 

each;  untested,  $1.00  each.  L  Hires,  (1.90  each.  Boot's  V 
groove  sections,  $6.00  per  1000.  Dadant'i  oomb  fonndatioiOi 
d8c  and  660a  pound.  Smokers,  #1.00  eaoh.  Olobe  veili,  U.OI 
eaob.  sto.    WH.  STSAN  ft  HON.  Ban  Uateo,  0»lL  ^ 
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THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  00  , 
Office,  220  Market  St. 


The  Professor  of 


Agriculture 
versity. 


at  the  State  Uni- 


The  bright  and  kindly  face  which  adorns  this  page  will 
be  instantly  recognized  by  many  Bural  readers  in  all 
parts  of  the  State,  and  the  name  written  beneath  is  the 
one  which  is  most  frequently  mentioned  in  connection 
with  Oalifornia  agriculture  in  the  household  and  in  the 
public  gathering.  We  are  glad  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  connect  the  face  with  the  name,  for  both  are  alike  good, 
and  we  are  sure  it  will  be  acceptable  to  those  who  have 
hitherto  been  able  only  to  honor  the  name,  to  admire  the 
manner  of  man  to  whom  the  name  belongs.  And  the 
opportunity  comes  in  this  wise:  After  nearly  18  years  of 
unremitting  service,  the  Regents  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity granted  Professor  Hilgard  one  year's  leave 
of  absence  for  rest  and  foreign  travel,  and  last 
week  he  and  his  family  took  their  departure.  In 
his  absence,  we  bring  to  the  attention  of  our  read- 
ers certain  phases  of  his  life  and  work,  which  are 
not  perhaps  widely  known  here,  and  which,  in  the 
progress  of  his  active  labors  among  us,  it  did  not 
seem  so  fitting  to  recall.  It  is  not  our  intention  to 
allude  at  length  to  the  facts  best  known  to  Oalifor- 
nians;  to  his  coming  here  at  a  time  when  the  rela- 
tions between  the  agriculturists  and  the  university 
were  somewhat  strained,  because,  perhaps,  of 
mutual  misunderstandings,  and  of  his  signal  suc- 
cess in  winning  for  the  university  new  interest  and 
favor,  by  his  personal  acceptability,  by  his  earnest 
and  honest  zeal  in  the  agricultural  interest,  and  by 
the  exceptional  originality  and  ability  which  char- 
acterized his  work.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  enlarge 
upon  hia  success  in  building  up  the  agricultural 
department  of  the  State  University,  and  in  under- 
taking agricultural  experiment  station  work  so 
early  that  California  can  claim  priority  in  efforts 
which  are  now  progressing  in  all  the  States  and 
Territories.  These  facts  are  known  to  most  of  our 
readers,  as  are  also  the  extent  and  variety  of  his 
agricultural  researches,  which  have  furnished  a 
basis  for  many  industries  and  a  motive  force  in 
others.  It  is  rather  the  personal  history  of  the 
man  and  the  features  of  his  work  which  have  at- 
tracted widest  attention  abroad,  as  well  as  in  Oali- 
fornia, that  we  shall  endeavor  to  present. 

Eugene  W.  Hilgard  was  born  in  Zweibrucken, 
Bhenish  Bavaria,  on  January  5,  1833,  of  distin- 
guished parents.  His  father  becoming  dissatisfied 
with  the  Government,  resigned  the  chief  justice- 
ship of  the  court  of  appeals  and  emigrated  to 
America,  settling  on  a  farm  near  Belleville,  Ills., 
where  Eugene  had  a  thorough  schooling  in  all  the 
details  of  agriculture,  and  where  he  received  a  superior 
education  from  his  father.  When  16  years  old  he  went  to 
Europe,  and  studied  at  Heidelberg,  Zurich,  and  at  the 
Academy  of  Mines  at  Freiberg,  in  Saxony,  taking  the  de- 
gree of  Ph.  D.  at  Heidelberg,  in  1853,  at  the  age  of  20. 
After  two  years  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  he  returned  to 
America,  in  1855,  w  take  charge  of  the  chemical  labora- 
tory of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  lectured  on  chem- 
istry at  the  National  Medir  al  College.  In  1858  he  was 
appointed  chief  geologist  to  Mississippi,  having,  however, 
been  connected  with  the  geological  survey  of  that  State 
for  some  years  previous.  As  State  geologist  his  work 
was  vigorously  pushed  forward,  and  in  1860  was  printed 
his  report  on  the  Geology  and  Agriculture  of  Mississippi, 
though  not  actually  published  until  after  the  war.  No 
other  State  report  contains  so  much  original  matter,  pre- 
sented in  such  a  clear  and  orderly  manner,  as  this.  Up  to 
the  time  of  the  publication  of  this  report,  the  whole  sub- 
jtd  of  the  cretaceous  and  tertiary  of  the  Gulf  States  and 
of  their  Hfjiis  was,  with  the  exception  of  the  information 
containerl  in  the  two  reports  of  Tuomey.in  Alabama,  prac- 


tical! in  darkness.  In  the  light  of  Prof.  Hilgard's  Missis- 
sippi report,  the  study  of  the  cretaceous  and  tertiary  forma- 
tions of  the  other  Gulf  States  becomes  a  comparatively 
easy  task. 

In  1860  Prof.  Hilgard  made  a  second  trip  to  Spain  and 
married,  at  Madrid,  the  daughter  of  Col.  Manuel  Bello  of 
the  Spanish  army.  During  the  war.  Prof.  Hilgard  was 
mainly  assigned  to  the  duty  of  preserving  the  collections 
of  the  University  of  Mississippi  at  Oxford,  continuing  also 
the  office  work  of  the  survey,  so  far  as  his  connection  with 
the  Confederate  "  Nitre  Bureau  "  permitted.  He  took  a 
prominent  part  in  scientific  matters  connected  with  the 
Confederate  army,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  resigned  as 
State  geologist  to  become  professor  of  chemistry  in  the 
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University  of  Mississippi.  His  interest  in  geology  did  not 
cease  upon  becoming  professor  of  chemistry,  and  many  of 
his  most  important  contributions  to  the  science  of  geology 
were  made  during  the  period  from  1865  to  1873.  We 
need  mention  only  his  papers  on  the  Quaternary  Formation 
of  the  Gulf  Begion,  his  Geological  Beconnoissance  of 
Louisiana,  his  articles  on  the  Mississippi  Biver  and  its 
Delta  and  Mudlumps,  and  his  Geological  History  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  all. of  which  are  authorities  on  the  subjects  of 
which  thev  treat. 

In  the  Mississippi  report,  the  soils  of  the  State  are  for  the 
firsttimeadequately  treated  and  this,  the  beginning  of  along 
line  of  study  and  investigation  of  the  chemical  and  physical 
properties  of  soils,  continued  up  to  the  present  time  and 
still  in  progress.  Some  of  the  results  of  these  investiga- 
tions have  been  published  from  time  to  time,  such  r>s  Soil 
Analyses  and  their  Utility,  Objects  and  Interpretation  of 
Soil  Analyses,  Silt  Analyses  of  Mississippi  Soils,  On  the 
Flocculation  of  Particles,  etc.  These  titles  will  show  the 
position  of  the  author  in  regard  especially  to  the  utility  of 
the  chemical  analysis  of  soils,  first  taken  in  his  Mississippi 
report,  has  been  consistently  maintained  through  all  these 


years.  When  the  Mississippi  report  was  published,  with 
the  exception  of  Dr.  Peter  of  Kentucky,  Prof.  Hilgard  was 
about  the  only  scientific  man  in  the  United  States  who 
held  that  it  was  possible  to  form  any  reliable  estimate  of 
the  fertility  of  a  soil  froni  its  chemical  analysis.  In  the 
works  above  quoted,  and  particularly  in  the  great  work 
done  by  him  for  the  tenth  census,  on  Cotton  Culture  in 
the  United  States,  the  author  has  demonstrated  that  the 
chemical  and  physical  analysis  of  our  virgin  soils,  properly 
interpreted,  together  with  accurate  observations  of  the 
timber  growth,  and  other  characters  of  these  soils,  in  their 
natural  condition,  furnish  the  data  from  which  it  is  per- 
fectly feasible  to  ascertain  both  their  agricultural  value 
and  their  proper  treatment  in  cultivation.  Hence,  Prof. 
Hilgard  is  a  warm  advocate  of  agricultural  surveys, 
for  the  benefit  of  farmers,  and  is  constantly  urging 
the  general  government  to  give  proper  attention 
to  the  bearings  of  geology  upon  agriculture,  and 
the  study  of  the  soils  in  their  natural  conditions, 
while  it  is  still  possible  to  do  so. 

One  of  the  results  of  this  long  and  laborious 
series  of  investigations  has  been  to  carry  conviction 
to  the  minds  of  a  number  of  the  scientific  men  of 
the  country,  and  at  the  present  time  Prof.  Hilgard 
has  a  strong  support  both  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe,  where  his  work  is  well  known,  and  as  much 
appreciated  there  as  it  is  here. 

An  ingenious  worker  and  expert  glass  blower, 
he  constructed,  himself,  much  of  the  apparatus 
needed  by  him  in  his  lectures  and  in  his  soils'  in- 
vestigations. His  apparatus  for  the  mechanical 
analysis  of  soils  is  the  best  of  its  kind  and  appears 
to  have  overcome  the  difficulties  which  previously 
made  such  analyses  of  comparatively  little  value. 
It  is  largely  used  in  Germany,  where  that  class  of 
careful  and  thorough-going  investigation  is  more 
frequently  carried  on  than  here. 

While  Prof.  Hilgard  was  in  charge  of  the  chemical 
department  of  the  University  of  Mississippi,  lab- 
oratory work  was  first  introduced  as  part  of  the 
course  of  instruction  in  chemistry.  This  course, 
though  for  a  long  time  entirely  optional,  was  taken 
by  a  number  of  students,  some  of  whom  have  since 
risen  to  distinction,  and  have  spread  the  teachings 
of  Hilgard  into  other  States. 

In  1873  Prof.  Hilgard  accepted  the  chair  of  geol- 
ogy and  natural  history  in  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan; but  the  climate  proving  too  severe  for  his 
health,  he  accepted  the  professorship  of  agiicultural 
chemistry  in  the  University  of  California;  and  in 
the  spring  of  1875,  moved  with  his  family  to  Berke- 
ley, Cal.,  where  he  has  since  resided. 
Prof.  Hilgard  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
scientific  and  agricultural  press.  As  may  be  inferred,  he 
is  a  man  of  the  people  as  well  as  of  science,  and  is  an  in- 
defatigable worker.  His  writings  are  characterized  by 
great  force,  and  clearness  of  expression,  and  sprightliness 
of  style  that  make  them  all  pleasant  reading.  In  conver- 
sation he  is  bright,  animated  and  sympathetic. 

Prof.  Hilgard  is  a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  of  other  scientific  bodies.  He  has  three 
times  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.,  first  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Mississippi,  next  from  Columbia  College  on  the 
occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  centennial  anniversary 
of  that  institution,  in  1887,  and  subsequently,  in  the  same 
year,  the  same  honor  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  at  the  celebration  of  its  semicenten- 
nial anniversary. 

In  behalf  of  our  readers  who  know  so  well  the  value  of 
his  life  and  work  we  express  a  sincere  hope  that  his  so- 
journ abroad  will  give  him  rest  and  recreation,  and  that 
he  will  return  to  us  a  year  hence  refreshed  and  eager  for 
another  score  of  years  of  California  life  and  effort  both  of 
which  are  heartily  enjoyed  by  him. 
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The  Week. 

The  weeks  are  falling  to  the  dead  level  of  midsummer, 
but  it  is  a  monotony  of  activity,  not  of  idleness.  The 
fruit  is  pouring  from  the  orchards  in  three  steady  streams; 
to  the  overland  trains,  to  the  canneries  and  to  the  drying 
grounds.  For  weeks  and  weeks  to  come,  these  courses 
will  run,  and,  during  a  similar  period,  in  the  fruit  regions 
of  the  interior,  the  sun  will  rise,  glare  and  decline  with 
scarcely  a  cloud  to  obscure  it. 

Even  on  the  coast  there  will  be  long  stretches  of  sun- 
shine. Compilations  made  by  the  Weather  Bureau  last 
week  show  that  during  the  last  15  years  the  greatest 
precipitation  in  July  at  Sacramento  was  a  "  sprinkle  "  and 
in  Sin  Francisco  during  21  years  it  was  less  than  one- 
quarter  of  an  inch.  And  even  these  were  rare  exceptions. 
July  in  California  has  always  been  practically  rainless. 

The  full  tide  of  travel  to  the  Sierra  resorts,  to  the  Yo- 
semite  and  to  Alaska  has  set  in.  The  last  of  the  schools, 
the  two  great  universities  have  closed  lor  the  summer. 
Society  in  large  towns  and  cities  is  at  a  standstill.  Even 
politics  will  be  handled  lazily.  Oalifornians  are  either 
too  busy  or  too  lazy  to  do  otherwise  at  present. 

What  Can  Producers  Do,  Individually? 

Is  it  possible  that,  as  a  result  of  all  the  honorable  and 
commendable  effort  which  is  now  being  put  forth  to  secure 
cooperative  action  among  producers  in  the  preparation 
and  marketing  of  their  products,  an  idea  may  prevail  that 
individual  effort  and  enterprise  cannot  succeed;  that  no 
man  or  woman  can  hope  to  develop  a  successful  business 
by  individual  enterprise  and  exertion  ?  If  this  notion 
should  be  too  widely  propagated,  it  would  be  unfortunate. 

Although  it  is  undoubtedly  wise  to  promote  concerted, 
harmonious  and  cooperative  action  among  producers,  and 
to  secure  for  producers  the  co&imanding  position  which 
proceeds  from  control  of  ample  capital  and  of  a  large 
product,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  individual  is  relieved 
from  doing  any  enterprising  thing  in  his  own  behalf  which 
his  ability,  energy  and  the  character  of  his  product  make 
possible.  No  matter  how  great  may  be  the  amount  and 
value  of  produce  which  may  be  handled  by  producers'  co- 
operative associations,  there  will  still  remain  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  development  of  all  the  individual,  produc- 
tive and  commercial  enterprises  which  we  have  means 
and  brains  to  carry  forward.  These  enterprises,  too,  will 
add  immensely  to  the  wealth  and  comfort  of  our  people. 


Any  man  or  woman  who  can  produce  something  of  distinc- 
tive excellence,  and  can  give  it  characteristic  style  which 
commands  consumers,  should  not  relax  a  single  effort  be- 
cause of  the  agitation  about  cooperation. 

There  will  always  be  gilt-edged  products  by  those  who 
have  especial  talent  and  zeal  in  production  and  marketing, 
which  will  minister  to  a  special  and  remunerative  demand. 
These  will  usually  issue  from  establishments  which  enjoy 
locations  near  to  good  and  capacious  markets,  which  give 
opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  the  personal  factors  of 
brain,  devotion  and  enterprise,  which  would  fail  of  reward 
in  unfavorable  location  and  environment.  What  need 
have  the  producers  of  butter,  eggs  or  bacon,  who  sell  by 
yearly  contract  to  clubs  or  wealthy  families,  for  the 
creamery  or  the  egg  producers'  association  or  the  packing 
establishment?  Evidently  none;  although  it  can  be  shown 
that  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  extra  choice  products  that 
prices  of  all  goods  in  the  same  line  be  well  sustained.  We 
have  no  doubt  a  similar  state  ot  affairs  prevails  in  our 
fruit  products  to  a  certain  extent,  although  possibly  not 
yet  so  fully  developed. 

These  reflections  are  suggested  by  the  reading  of  an  ex- 
cellent letter  by  Prof.  W.  A,  Henry  in  the  Breeders'  Gazette, 
in  which  he  argues  that,  although  the  tendency  is  toward 
the  multiplication  and  extension  of  great  meat-packing 
concerns,  there  is  still  room  for  a  great  number  of  small 
concerns  developed  by  individual  skill  and  enterprise.  We 
quote  a  few  of  his  illustrations: 

Near  a  small  city  in  Wisconsin,  lives  a  farmer  who  started  a 
few  years  ago  with  but  a  few  dollars  capitaL  Beginning  in  the 
fall  and  until  spring  he  prepares  sausage,  which  finds  ready 
sale  in  his  communitv.  'This  man  is  thrifty  and  making 
money.  I  am  acquainted  with  a  farmer  near  another  city  who 
each  year  cures  several  tons  of  salt  pork,  bacon  and  bams,  and 
has  no  difiBculty  whatever  in  disposing  of  it  to  city  customers 
at  good  prices  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties.  In  a  still 
larger  way  all  have  heard  of  Deerfoot  sausage,  ham  and  bacon. 
Years  ago  Mr.  Edward  Burnett  one  fall  prepared  the  meat  of 
eight  hogs  raised  on  his  Deerfoot  Farm,  which  he  sold  to  friends 
in  Boston.  The  meat  was  so  satisfactory  that  the  demand 
grew  rapidly  until  now  some  3000  hogs  are  each  winter  cured 
into  products  which  find  a  ready  sale  at  high  prices  all  over  the 
country.  At  times  Deerfoot  bacon  is  for  sale  in  Madison,  Wis- 
consin, and  I  have  eaten  Deerfoot  sausage  at  Chattanooea,  Ten- 
nessee. These  products  are  also  for  sale  in  the  city  of  Chicaeo. 
Think  of  Massachusetts  sending  pork  products  to  Chicago!  Yet 
such  is  the  fact. 

At  Oconomowoc  in  Wisconsin,  is  located  a  small  packing 
house  which  makes  a  specialty  of  small  hams,  bacon,  etc.  For 
this  purpose  voung  hogs  not  too  fat  are  required,  and  I  am  in- 
formed that  farmers  are  paid  a  fair  advance  over  Chicago  prices 
for  all  they  can  turn  in.  Only  to-day  a  leading  grocer  of  this 
city  told  me  the  following:  He  had  handled  Chicago  bams  for 
years  and  his  trade  in  them  had  gradually  diminished  until  not 
over  ten  hams  were  sold  per  month.  Changing  a  few  months 
ago  to  the  Oconomowoc  hams  he  has  from  that  time  been  sell- 
ing about  fifty  a  month,  with  satisfaction  to  his  customers  and 
an  increase  in  his  profits. 

Prof.  Henry's  mind  naturally  ran  upon  meat  products, 
for  he  was  writing  with  special  reference  to  small  enter- 
prises as  contrasted  with  great  packing  combines  which 
are  so  powerful  in  the  Central  West.  We  seen  also  to 
be  moving  toward  great  concerns  in  the  animal  line, 
which  shall  lead  to  a  great  extension  of  our  live  stock  pro- 
duction. If  we  attain  these,  there  will  still  be  opportunity 
for  hundreds  of  small  productive  enterprises,  which  shall 
send  out  materials  bearing  the  distinctive  excellence  which 
is  only  attainable  by  individual  intelligence,  devotion  and 
energy.  No  matter  how  great  the  army,  or  how  heavy 
the  infantry  firing,  there  is  still  the  telling  work  of  the 
sharpshooter  as  a  factor  of  success.  It  is  the  same  in 
general  and  special  lines  of  production. 

And  what  is  true  of  meat  products  is  applicable  also  to 
the  higher  arts  of  dairy,  poultry,  orchard,  vineyard  and 
other  farm  products.  Individual  high-class  production  is 
not  likely  to  be  overdone,  because  its  requirements  are 
great.  It  takes  insight  to  discern  what  are  the  character- 
istics of  an  ideal  product,  and  what  means  and  materials 
give  the  nearest  approach  to  it. 

It  takes  business  sagacity  to  lay  the  foundstions  of  a 
trade  and  extend  it,  and  without  a  degree  of  artistic  sense 
and  taste,  an  acceptable  product  in  some  lines  cannot  be 
secured.  None  of  these  and  other  essentials  to  success  in 
the  higher  productive  arts  can  be  attained  without  more 
intense  personal  application  to  the  subject,  and  often 
greater  pprsonal  labor,  than  need  be  given  to  the  outturn 
of  the  ordinary  good  commercial  product.  Any  one  hav- 
ing these  requirements  and  the  will  to  make  use  of  them 
need  not  fear  to  embark  upon  the  development  of  an  indi- 
vidual line  of  production.  His  intelligence  will  insure 
style  and  quality,  his  business  sense  will  prevent  ventures 
for  which  there  is  no  field,  and  his  will  to  labor — why,  we 
have,  since  classic  times,  had  surety  that  it  is  irresistible. 

Naturally,  individual  efforts  begin  upon  small  scale  en- 
terprises, and  wisely  so,  because  points  have  to  be  learned 
by  current  experience.  The  higher  price  which  is  usually 
attained  for  such  products  is  but  the  fair  reward  for  the 
greater  thought  and  labor  put  upon  them,  and  at  first  this 
is  a  great  help  to  the  producer  with  small  resources,  be- 
cause it  is  earnings  of  the  producer  himself  and  his  family, 
and  turns  to  value  time  which  might  otherwise  be  unre- 
munerative.  Such  efforts  are  possibly  not  Oalifornian  in 
spirit,  for  the  Oalifornian  prefers  an  extension-bit,  even  if 


a  gimlet  would  answer  better.  And  yet,  while  we  are 
working  hard  and  zealously  for  our  great  enterprises,  and 
may  their  shadow  never  decrease,  let  us  not  lose  sight  of 
the  importance  of  individual  effort,  or  gain  the  idea  that 
cooperation  relaxes  individual  responsibility  among  co- 
operators,  or  precludes  special  and  incisive  effort  in  one's 
own  behalf. 

Favorable  Outlook  for  Wheat. 

In  cereals  the  market  partakes  of  the  usual  midsummer 
holiday  character,  when  all  buying  is  for  near  by  require- 
ments. Wheat  probably  has  been  the  most  inactive.  The 
slow  market  in  wheat  is  said  to  be  due  largely  to  fears 
of  operators  that  the  antioption  bill  now  pending  in  Con- 
gress will  be  passed  by  the  Senate.  This  bill  has  been 
strenuously  opposed  by  dealers  in  futures,  and  as  strongly 
supported  by  organized  farmers  and  persons  opposed  to 
anything  like  gambling.  There  are  many  who  believe 
that  dealers  in  options  have  brought  strong  bear  influ- 
ences to  bear  on  the  markets  in  this  country  and  also 
abroad,  so  as  to  discourage  the  passing  of  the  bill.  If  this 
opiniou  is  well  grounded,  then,  soon  after  the  fate  of  the 
bill  is  known,  more  active  times  can  be  reasonably  looked 
for,  and  the  markets  on  this  coast  assume  a  bullish  tone  in 
conformity  to  the  favorable  condition  of  the  money  mar- 
ket in  old  financial  centers,  as  well  aa  to  the  favorable 
statistical  position  of  the  cereal. 

Never  within  the  commercial  and  financial  history  of 
the  civilized  world  has  money  been  in  such  large  supply 
in  leading  financial  centers  with  the  rates  of  interest 
ranging  so  low  as  the  present  time.  Loans  have  been 
made  over  night  in  London  at  the  rate  of  one-quarter  of 
one  per  cent  per  annum,  while  for  three  month  loans  as 
low  as  five-eights  of  one  per  cent  per  annum  has  been 
accepted.  In  France  and  Germany,  while  the  rates  of 
interest  are  not  so  low  as  they  are  in  England,  they  range 
lower  than  at  any  time  within  the  history  of  those  two 
countries.  At  the  money  centers  in  the  Eastern  States 
the  rate  of  interest  ranges  very  low.  With  cheap  money 
there  should  not  be  any  difiBculty  in  promoting  a  specula- 
tion in  wheat  with  the  statistical  position  favoring  a 
supply  of  the  latter  barely  equal  to  the  world's  require- 
ments for  the  next  twelve  months. 

The  old  season  goes  out  on  comparatively  light  supplies 
of  wheat  in  the  demand  and  supply  countries.  But  light 
as  are  the  supplies  they  are  not  felt  materially,  owing  to 
an  absence  of  speculation.  With  active  speculative  trad- 
ing there  is  a  hoarding  of  supplies  and  with  a  free  with- 
drawal of  grain  from  market  an  artificial  scarcity  is  cre- 
ated, which  soon  causes  the  markets  to  respond. 

While  the  leading  centers  for  handling  grain  may  possi- 
bly have  fully  as  much  wheat  on  hand  on  July  1st,  1892, 
as  there  was  the  corresponding  date  in  1891,  yet  the  fact 
must  not  be  ignored  that  high  average  prices  in  1^91  drew 
supplies  from  all  available  sources,  and  consequently  the 
visible  and  invisible  supplies  will  not  now  equal  the  corre- 
sponding supplies  at  this  time  last  year.  But  admitting 
that  the  supplies  are  about  the  same,  even  then  the  situa- 
tion is  favorable  for  an  advance  in  prices  for  wheat  before 
nine  months  pass.  In  India,  Great  Britain,  Australasia 
and  the  United  States  the  crop  is  considerably  less  this 
year  than  it  was  in  1891.  The  large  shortage  in  the  above 
countries  is  very  considerably  greater  than  is  the  increase 
in  other  countries  of  the  crop  this  year  compared  with  the 
crop  in  1891.  Not  only  does  wheat  show  a  falling  off,  take 
all  countries  as  a  whole,  but  corn  will  be  very  materially 
less.  In  the  United  States  the  crop  under  the  most  favor- 
able weather  conditions  will  not  be  within  400,000,000 
bushels  of  the  yield  in  1891.  In  Kussia  and  other  corn- 
growing  countries  the  crop  will  not  aggregate  any  more 
than  it  did  in  last  year.  The  rye  crop  in  Germany  prom- 
ises to  be  larger  this  year  than  it  was  in  1891,  but  even 
then  it  is  not  expected  to  be  an  average  of  the  root  crops 
outside  of  the  United  States.  We  are  not  so  well  advised, 
but  the  tenor  of  advices  does  not  warrant  the  belief  that 
the  yield  will  be  much  more  than  it  was  in  last  year.  In 
this  country  there  will  most  certainly  be  a  considerable 
falling  off,  particularly  in  potatoes.  In  speculating  on  the 
wheat  supply  the  wheat  crop  is  no  mean  factor  and  cannot 
be  ignored,  for  potatoes  and  other  root  vegetables  enter 
largely  as  articles  of  food  and  when  the  supply  is  short 
and  prices  are  high  wheat  is  eaten  more  extensively.  With 
a  certainty  of  shortage,  when  compared  with  the  crops  in 
1891,  in  the  world's  crop  of  wheat  and  also  in  the  crop  of 
corn,  and  a  probably  lessened  yield  of  root  vegetables,  the 
outlook  for  good  renumevative  pricss  for  wheat  is  of  the 
most  encouraging  character. 


Competition. — It  is  is  a  mean  sort  of  competition,  but 
perhaps  the  Southern  Pacific  will  respect  it.  It  is  reported 
that  10-ton  wagons  are  being  built  in  Stockton  for  freight 
hauling  to  and  fmm  Fresno,  in  opposition  to  the  railway. 
What  kind  of  a  r^iilwfty  must  it  be  to  be  beaten  by  a  mule 
team? 


Jdlt  3,  1892. 


f  ACIFie  I^URAlo  f  RESS. 


From  An  Independent  Standpoint. 

The  telegraph  dispatches  announce  that  the  presidential 
campaign  was  fairly  started  in  the  Senate  on  Tuesday  of 
this  week  by  a  resolution  oflfered  by  Mr.  Hale  of  Maine, 
stating  the  fact  that  "  at  no  time  has  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  American  people  been  employed  at  so  high  wages  and 
purchasing  the  necessities  of  life  at  so  low  prices  as  in 
1892;  and  whereas  these  conditions  exist  and  are  largely 
due  to  the  Republican  policy  of  protection,  the  Committee 
on  Finance  is  directed  to  inquire  into  the  policy  of  tariff 
for  revenue  only  upon  the  labor  and  industries  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  report  the  same."  This,  of  course, 
was  throwing  down  the  gauntlet  to  the  Democrats,  and 
Mr.  Vest,  in  their  behalf,  accepted  the  challenge  and  had 
much  to  say  as  to  the  McKinley  Act  increasing  the  cost  of 
dry  goods  and  hardware,  reducing  wages  and  causing 
strikes  and  labor  troubles,  referring  particularly  to  the 
troubles  at  Carnegie's  works.  He  also  commented  upon 
the  choice  of  the  new  chairman  of  the  Republican  national 
committee,  being  in  line  with  the  policy  of  encouraging 
monopolies.  There  was  more  talk,  back  and  forth,  be- 
tween the  two  sides  of  the  House,  but,  strangely  enough, 
there  was  no  man  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
who  had  the  manliness  and  the  sense  of  decent  propriety 
to  stand  up  and  say  that  the  Senate  chamber  of  the  nation 
was  no  place  to  inaugurate  a  political  campaign,  or  in 
which  to  air  partisan  eloquence.  It  is  a  shame,  indeed,  if 
there  are  not  stumps  enough  in  this  country  for  the  poli- 
ticians, without  turning  the  chief  hall  of  national  legisla- 
tion into  a  campaign  wrangling  place. 

The  immediate  interest  in  politics,  as  is  usual  after  na- 
tional conventions  is  the  attitude  of  the  disappointed.  No 
party  can,  or  at  least  no  party  has  the  courage  to  depend 
wholly  upon  its  better  elements,  and  so,  even  when  casting 
out  its  devils,  it  looks  out  so  far  as  it  can  that  they  do 
not  abandon  it  altogether.   There  is  just  now  serious  con- 
cern in  the  Democratic  camp  as  to  the  policy  of  the  New 
York  Tammany  Society  in  the  coming  campaign.  Open 
hostility  is  not  feared,  for  honorable  frankness  in  any  line 
of  policy  is  never  expected  from  Tammany,  but  apathy 
would  practically  be  as  bad  as^opposition.    The  active  in- 
terest of  Tammany  is  the  essential  condition  of  Demo- 
cratic success  in  New  York,  and  this  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  the  men  who  were  manfully  fighting  the  "  tiger  "  at 
Chicago  last  week,  and  who  succeeded  in  overcoming  him, 
are  now  trying  to  coax  him  into  good  humor.    The  out- 
come is  uncertain.    Tammany  is  not  exempt  from  that 
caddish  sentiment  of  hatred  to  the  country  at  large  which 
is  characteristic  of  New  York,  and  nothing  short  of  sub- 
stantial considerations  will  induce  him  to  forego  his  re- 
Tenge.   Tammany's  price  will  be  the  Government  patron- 
age in  New  York,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  if  Mr.  Whit- 
ney, who  is  managing  Mr.  Cleveland's  campaign,  will  be 
weak  enough  to  give  it.    We  believe  that  Mr.  Cleveland 
is  an  honest  man,  who  would  rather  be  beaten  than  to 
make  the  concession.    All  the  other  opponents  of  Cleve- 
land at  Chicago — Watterson,  Brice,  Carlisle,  and  even 
Qorman — are  marching  gaily  enough  to  the  party  music, 
and  will  give  their  efforts  this  year,  as  usual,  to  the  party 
cause.   The  chairmanship  of  the  Democratic  national 
committee  has  not  yet  been  arranged,  but  Mr.  Brice  will 
probably  retire,  leaving  the  place  to  Mr,  Whitney  or  to 
somebody  who  will  carry  out  his  policies  and  move  as  he 
directs.   The  disappointed  Republicans  have  been  more 
prompt  to  announce  their  continued  allegience.    All  have 
volunteered  the  assurance  that  they  will  "  stand  in  "  for 
the  campaign,  so  there  now  remains  on  the  Republican 
side  no  malcontents,  save  the  silver  advocates  of  Colorado, 
Nevada,  Idaho  and  Montana.    Mr.  Clarkson  spent  some 
hours  with  the  President  on  Saturday,  and  it  was  reported 
that  he  had  been  invited  to  continue  in  the  chairmanship 
of  the  national  committee,  but  at  the  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee on  Monday,  he  denied  the  story,  declining  to  stand 
for  the  chairmanship  on  the  express  ground  that  Mr.  Har- 
rison preferred  somebody  else.    Mr.  W.  J.  Campbell  of 
Ills.,  a  new  man  in  national  politics,  was  then  chosen  in 
his  place,  and  he  it  is  who  will  command  the  forces  in  the 
coming  fight.    Mr.  Campbell,  it  is  reported,  was  the 
choice  of  Mr.  Harrison,  the  committee  having  invited  him 
to  name  its  chairman;  indeed,  the  whole  temper  of  its 
meeting  on  Monday  was  that  of  complaisance  to  Mr.  Har- 
rison, who  seems  to  have  inspired  the  proceedings  from 
beginning  to  end.    It  strikes  us  that,  on  the  whole,  it 
woald  be  in  better  taste  if  Mr.  Harrison  would  permit  the 
party  to  select  its  own  chairman  and  make  its  own  cam- 
paign, resting  content  himself  to  perform  his  duties  as 
President.    The  Chief   Magistrate   of  the  country  has 
no  time  to  spare  in  the  promotion  of  partisan  politics, 
even  when  his  personal  interests  are  at  stake,  and  he  would 
do  better  to  leave  it  alone. 


Referring  to  the  campaign  of  1888,  and  the  work  of  Quay  and 
Dudley,  he  said  he  hoped  that  there  was  no  Republican  in  tliis 
land  who  would  ever  cease  to  render  due  honor  to  those  two 
honorable  men  who  went  into  the  hottest  fire  for  the  Republi- 
can party,  and  emerged  victorious  and  without  detraction.  He 
had  known  many  men  and  had  a  large  friendship  in  the  coun- 
try, and  he  wanted  to  say  that  upon  his  dying  bed  he  could  not 
name  two  men  more  to  be  loved  and  honored  than  Quay  and 
liudley.  He  warned  the  committee  against  the  growing  ten- 
dency in  the  Republican  party,  under  the  hypocrisy  of  the 
times,  not  to  defend  its  party  leaders.  Quay  and  Dudley  were 
attacked  by  a  party  whose  success  was  derived  from  the  use  of 
the  knife  in  the  South,  and  the  assassination  of  character  in  the 
North.  They  were  attacked,  not  because  they  were  guilty  of 
anything  wrong  in  the  campaign,  but  because  they  had  won 
victory  for  the  Republican  party,  and  had  restored  the  Govern- 
ment to  an  honest  basis. 

In  this  there  is  the  virtue  of  friendship  and  the  courage 
of  conviction,  illustrating  the  difference   between  Mr. 
Clarkson  as  a  man  and  Mr.  Clarkson  as  a  public  man.  It 
is  this  difference  which  makes  him,  and  those  who  stand 
with  him,  dangerous  to  the  interests  of  the  country.  Per- 
sonally of  fair  character.^they  seem  willing  to  do  in  politics, 
without  scruple,  what  in  ordinary  affairs  they  would  scorn 
as  pale,  cold  villainy.    Mr.  Clarkson  or   his  friends 
Quay  and  Dudley  are  no  doubt  to  be  trusted  implicitly  in 
the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  but  in  politics  they  are  utterly 
without  morals,  have  no  regard  for  principles,  follow  only 
the  devious  ways  of  expediency,  and  seek  only  selfish  ends. 
Such  men  are  a  curse  to  their  party  and  their  country. 
The  surprise  is  to  find  in  them  the  virtues  and  the  courage 
of  private  manhood.    But  interesting  as  it  is  to  know  how 
these  spoilsmen  love  each  other,  it  was  not  the  motive  of 
our  quotation  from  Mr.  Clarkson's  speech;  it  was  to  show 
the  character  in  which  the  practical  politician  views  him- 
self.   Mr.  Clarkson's  warning  is  against  the  growing  ten- 
dency of  the  parties  not  to  defend  their  leaders.  Party 
leaders!  Indeed  I  Here  is  the  sublimation  of  conceit.  The 
leaders  of  the  American  parties  are  not  made  of  such  stuff 
as  Messrs.  Clarkson,  Dudley  and  Quay.    Who  goes  to 
these  men  for  ideas  ?   Who  seeks  to  know  what  their  opin 
ions  may  be  upon  questions  of  public  policy,  not  to  men 
tion  the  more  serious  questions  of  Government  ?   Who  is 
foolish  enough  to  imagine  that  they  have  any  ideas  or 
opinions  not  subordinated  to  the  contingencies  of  imme 
diate  partisan  success?    The  political  leaders  of  this 
country  are  men  like  Mr.  Blaine,  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr 
Harrison,  Mr.  Carlisle,  Mr.  McKinley  and  Mr.  Mills — men 
who,  no  matter  what  their  political  associations  or  an- 
tagonisms may  be,  nevertheless  busy  themselves  with  the 
principles  and  philosophies  of  things,  and  who  furnish  the 
country  with  ideas  and  arguments.    For  such  men  there  is 
no  lack  of  loyalty;  the  people  do  not  have  to  be  urged  to 
their  defense.    It  was  not  supposed  until  now  that  men  of 
the  Clarkson  sort  imagined  themselves  to  be  the  leaders 
of  the  politics  of  the  country.    They  have  indeed  about  the 
same  right  to  call  themselves  leaders  that  the  sutlers  of 
an  army  have  to  call  themselves  commanders. 


So  the  situation  is  not  especially  flattering  to  the  silver 
men;  for  the  present  their  fight  is  lost,  and  however  un- 
pleasant the  fact  may  be,  there  will  be  no  advantage  in 
trying  to  avoid  or  misconstrue  it.    Of  all  forms  of  decep  - 
tion,  self-deception  is  the  worst,  and  it  is  a  folly  which 
the  silver  men  will  do  well  to  avoid.    The  discussion  of 
the  past  six  months  has  been  clearly  to  the  disadvantage 
of  silver.    The  gold  standardists  have  succeeded,  if  not  in 
convincing  the  country,  at  least  in  alarming  it.  They 
have  marshalled  in  force  against  the  free  silver  proposi- 
tion, and  their  lists  have  been  found  to  include  the  finan- 
cial doctrinaires,  the  capitalists  and  bankers,  the  chief 
political  thinkers  and  leaders  and  the  vast  hosts  of  the 
timid.      Against    such   a    union    of   powerful  ele- 
ments,   it    has    been    impossible     to     make  head- 
way.    It   has   been    the   misfortune   of    the  silver 
cause  to  have  few  advocates  save  those  who  directly 
represent  the  mining  interests  involved  and  the  politi- 
cal interests  associated  with  them.   Since  there  is  no  evil 
so  ruinous  as  a  deranged  and  depreciated  currency,  the  con- 
servative position  of  the  country  is,  on  the  whole,  a  thing 
not  to  be  regretted.    The  country  cannot,  afford  to  make  a 
mistake  as  to  silver,  and  we  believe  its  best  course  is  to 
hold  fast  to  the  present  until  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
acting  together,  can  come  to  an  agreement  as  to  silver 
that  will  warrant  its  use  here  to  the  fullest  extent  with- 
out hazardous  experiment.   This  is  the  only  safe,  and  as 
we  look  at  it,  the  only  possible  solution  of  the  silver  ques- 
tion; and  it  is  a  solution  to  which  the  nations   are  being 
forced  by  the  irresistible  logic  of  facts.    The  mines  pro- 
duce less  and  less  gold  while  the  demand  for  currency 
steadily  grows.    The  value  of  gold  naturally  goes  up  and 
as  it  goes  up,  the  value  of  everything  else  goes  down.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  the  debtor  and  producing  classes 
feel  the  pinch  and  that  they  cry  out  for  relief.  Relief 
must  come,  however,  from  united  action;  no  one  country — 
not  even  the  United  States — is  strong  enough  to  carry  the 
reform  alone. 


Mr.  Clarkson  made  a  speech  at  the  committee  meeting 
ftboTe  referred  to,  which  the  telegraph  reports  aa  follows: 


The  most  striking  fact  concerning  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  platforms  is  their  close  likeness  to  each  other 
There  is,  in  fact,  something  akin  to  parallelism  in  the 
satisfaction  with  which  each  views  the  continuing  integrity 
of  American  institutions,  and  the  anxious  regard  which 
each  expresses  for  the  pensioner,  the  settler  upon  unsur 
veyed  lands,  the  long-enduring  Irish,  much-abused  Jew 
and  in  view  of  the  evils  threatened  by  indiscriminate 
emigration,  but  the  climax  of  correspondence  is  found  in 
the  planks  which  relate  to  the  currency,  and  for  which  both 
parties  adopted  the  sense  and  something  like  the  phrase 
of  President  Harrison  in  declaring  that  every  dollar  must 
be  the  equal  of  every  other  dollar.  The  only  radical  dif- 
ference between  the  two  platforms  concerns  the  policy  of 
dealing  with  election  frauds  in  the  South,  and  with  the 
protective  tariff.  Here,  indeed,  is  something  like  manly 
frankness — but  here  only.  As  to  all  else  there  is  evasion 
subterfuge  and  double  meaning.  The  voter  who  would 
decide  fairly  between  the  two  parties  must  study,  not  their 
official  declarations  of  principle,  but  their  character  and 
tendencies  as  illustrated  by  their  history.  This  is  the  only 
way  to  judge  of  parlies.  It  is  easy  for  a  political  party 
"  in  convention  assembled"  to  declare  itself  illustrious  in 
career,  pure  in  character,  noble  in  purpose  and  wise 
in  judgment,  but  the  discreet  voter  will  not  hearken  to  its 
own  acclaim,  but  will  study  into  its  past — consider  the  prin 
ciples  and  conditions  in  which  it  was  founded,  view  the 
course  of  its  relations  to  public  affairs,  and  inspect,  not 
only  the  men  it  presents  for  public  office,  but  by  whom 
the  party  policy  is  framed,  and  by  whom  its  affairs  are 
mustered  and  directed. 


S3  far  as  the  two  parties  are  concerned,  there  is 
a  truce  as  to  silver.  Both  Harrison  and  Cleveland 
are  positively  committed  against  free  coinage,  and 
either  may  be  depended  upon  to  veto  any  meas 
ure  which  the  silver  advocates  might  be  able  to  get 
through  Congress.  One  or  the  other  of  these  men  will 
occupy  the  White  House  for  nearly  five  years  to  come, 


The  advocates  of  free  silver  have  assumed  too  much  in 
reckoning  their  strength.  They  have  talked  broadly,  and 
still  talk  of  "  The  West  "  as  united  and  urgent  for  their 
demands,  and  have  indulged  in  the  assumption  that  the 
question  would  develop,  or  had  already  developed,  into  a 
sectional  one,  with  the  West  on  one  side  and  the  East  on 
other.  The  truth  is,  in  the  West  there  is  the  same  division 
of  sentiment,  and  the  same  preponderance  of  judgment 
against  free  coinage  that  there  is  in  the  East.  The  Pacific 
States,  for  example,  are  invariably  scheduled  for  free  coin- 
age, while  they  are,  in  fact,  three  to  five  against  it.  In 
California  there  happens  to  be  two  leading  newspapers 
who  favor  free  coinage,,  but  they  have  made  no  serious  im- 
pression upon  the  sentiment  of  the  country,  which  stands 
favorably  by  a  large  majority  to  the  gold  standard.  We 
have  recently  seen  how  impossible  it  was  to  get  a  straight 
free  coinage  plank  in  either  of  the  Democratic  or  Republi- 
can State  conventions.  In  Oregon  there  is  no  public 
journal  which  favors  free  coinage.  Both  political  par- 
ties have  declared  against  it  within  the  past  three  months, 
and  the  Oregon  representatives  in  both  the  Minneapolis 
and  Chicago  conventions  were  active  partisans  of  the  gold 
standard.  In  Washington  the  situation  is  precisely  the 
same.  The  leading  newspapers,  Democratic  and  Republi- 
can, are  against  free  coinage,  and  neither  of  the  political 
parties  in  their  recent  State  conventions  supported  the 
silver  proposition.  The  six  Senators  from  California, 
Washington  and  Oregon  are  solid  for  gold  and 
against  the  claims  of  silver.  Nevada  and  Idaho,  it  is 
true,  are  silver  States,  and  so  are  Colorado  and  Montana, 
but '  these  are  all.  This  question  should  be  con- 
sidered only  with  a  view  to  the  policy  of  the  country 
as  to  its  currency.  We  cannot  afford  to  monkey 
with  the  currency  to  please  even  the  favorite  interest  of 
four  important  States.  If  free  coinage  of  silver  is  a  good 
thing  for  the  country,  then  let  us  have  it  and  let  us  rejoice 
that  it  will  be  a  good  thing  also  for  the  four  silver  States; 
but  if  it  will  be  a  bad  thing  for  the  country,  let  us  reject 
it  without  any  regard  for  private  or  local  interests.  Delay 
at  this  time  is  the  only  fair  policy. 


The  Democrats  had  a  fine  opportunity  for  fair  advantage 
over  the  Republicans  in  nominating  a  candidate  for  the 
Vice-Presidency.  There  was  no  propriety  in  Mr.  Reid's 
nomination,  for  he  represented  nothing  save  a  general 
personal  respectability  and  the  money  interests  of  New 
York  City.  There  was  no  more  propriety  in  nominating 
him  than  any  other  fairly  intelligent  man  of  good  char- 
acter with  a  financial  "  pull."  If  the  Democrats  had  been 
wise,  they  would  have  named  as  his  opponent  some  such 
man  as  Boies  of  Iowa,  Gray  of  Indiana  or  Campbell  of 
Ohio.  It  would  have  given  their  ticket  a  strength  in  the 
West,  and  would  no  doubt  have  captured  a  great  many 
moderate  Republican  voters  who  resent  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Reid.    This  advantage  was  utterly  lost  by  the  nom- 
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ination  of  Mr.  Stevenson.  It  is  probable  that  not  one  out 
of  every  tea  thousand  voters  in  the  land  had  ever  heard  of 
Mr.  Stevenson.  His  sole  recommendation  seems  to  be 
that  he  was  born  in  the  South  and  that  he  lives  in  the 
West.  While  his  general  respectability  of  character  is 
unquestioned,  he  is  distinguished  for  nothing,  and  such 
reputation  as  he  has  is  based  upon  a  single  term  in  Con- 
gress as  the  representative  of  the  Greenback  party.  The 
nomination  was  unfit  and  unwise,  quite  as  unfit  and  un- 
wise as  that  of  Mr.  Reid.  It  would  be  a  humiliation  to 
the  country  if,  through  any  chance,  either  of  these  men 
should  come  to  the  Presidency  that  would  go  far  toward 
cheapening  the  great  office  of  Chief  Magistrate. 


On  Wednesday,  as  we  write,  the  Prohibition  Convention 
is  meeting  at  Cincinnati,  and  there  is  the  promise  of  a  very 
interesting  session.  Mr.  St.  John  has  succeeded,  as  he 
desired,  in  getting  himself  entirely  out  of  way  of  the  nom- 
ination, and  it  is  believed  that  the  chances  at  present  lie  be- 
tween General  Bidwell  of  California  and  Mr.  Demorest  of 
New  York.  The  principal  point  urged  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Demorestis  that  he  will  subscribe  liberally  to  the  campaign 
fund,  but  the  leaders  want  a  man  who  will  take  well  as  a 
speaker,  and  therefore  they  will  be  solid  for  the  Oalifor- 
nian.  Miss  Frances  E.  Willard,  who  is  a  prominent  figure, 
announces  that  she  will  use  every  endeavor  to  have  the 
convention  adopt  a  resolution  pledging  the  party  to  with- 
draw the  presidential  candidate  if  the  People's  Party 
Convention  at  Omaha  will  put  up  a  man  satisfactory  to 
the  National  Prohibition  Committee,  and  to  have  the  com- 
mittee rested  with  discretionary  power  in  the  matter. 
She  will  also  ask  to  have  the  name  of  the  Prohibition 
Party  changed  to  the  Home  Protection  Party.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  strong  opposition  to  fusion,  some  of 
the  opponents  going  so  far  as  to  call  Miss  Willard  a  "  Pro- 
hibition mugwump." 

The  leading  men  in  the  People's  Party,  soon  to  meet  at 
Omaha,  are  looking  about  for  a  strong  Presidential  candi- 
date. They  succeeded  last  week  in  practical  agreement 
upon  Judge  Gresham  of  Indiana.  It  was  first  understood 
that  he  would  accept  and  make  the  campaign  if  the  plat- 
form was  sufficiently  moderate  to  correspond  with  his 
views,  but  later  it  was  understood  that  he  absolutely  de- 
clines, and  will  not,  under  any  circumstances,  accept  the 
nomination.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Weaver  and  others 
that  they  are  perfectly  willing  to  stand  aside  and  permit 
the  nomination  to  go  to  who  ever  will  give  strength  to  the 
party,  waiving  entirely  any  personal  claims  they  may 
have  to  party  honors.  Of  course  the  nomination  of  a  man 
like  Judge  Gresham  upon  a  reasonably  moderate  platform 
would  put  the  People's  party  in  an  entirely  new  position 
before  the  country.  Snch  a  nomination,  it  is  safe  to  say, 
would  immediately  treble  the  strength  of  the  party,  but 
political  wisdom  is  the  last  virtue  of  reformers,  and  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  it  will  be  exercised  in  the  present 
instance.  They  will  probably  insist  upon  the  extreme 
tenets  of  reform,  and  General  Weaver  will  probably  be 
the  candidate. 


Whether  or  not  Mr.  Depew  was  offered  the  Secretary- 
ship of  State  will  probably  never  be  known,  at  least  not 
until  this  campaign  is  over.  At  all  events,  he  will  not  be 
appointed,  and  it  is  reported  this  morning  (Wednesday) 
that  General  Tracy  of  the  Navy  Department  will  take  the 
vacant  place  in  the  State  Department,  and  that  Governor 
Cheney  of  New  Hampshire  will  succeed  as  Secretary  of 
the  Navy.  This  information  was  given  to  the  newspaper 
correspondents  at  Washington  last  night,  by  a  member  of 
the  National  Committee  who  professed  to  have  the  news 
directly  from  the  White  House,  but  there  is  as  yet  no  aU' 
thoritative  announcement.  During  the  week  gossip  has 
connected  a  good  many  names  with  the  position,  including 
Col.  John  Hay  of  Ohio,  General  J.  W.  Foster  of  Indiana, 
Congressman  Hitt  of  Illinois,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  and  ex- 
Governor  Long  of  Massachusetts.  There  seems  to  be  an 
abundance  of  available  material.  It  is  probable  that  the 
formal  announcement  of  the  appointment  will  be  made  on 
Monday. 

Some  one  has  said  that  if  farmers  were  as  careful  to  get 
rid  of  their  poor  horses  as  they  are  to  rid  their  land 
of  weeds,  the  scrub  would  soon  be  a  horse  of  the  past. 
From  our  observation,  we  believe  the  man  who  works  most 
diligently  to  keep  down  the  weeds  on  his  farm  is  the  man 
who  drives  a  respectable  team,  and  the  scrub  and  weeds 
go  hand  in  hand. 

The  tallest  horse  in  the  world  standing  22  hands  high  and 
weighing  2800  pounds,  owned  by  T.  E.  Ridgeway  of  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  died  May  5th.  This  horse  has  been  on  ex- 
hibition in  various  States,  and  it  was  contemplated  sending 
him  to  the  World's  Fair.  Now  that  he  is  dead,  his  carcass 
will  be  stuflTed  and  prepared  for  exhibition  in  Chicago  next 
year. 

Fbee  Grain.— The  Czar  sanclions  in  Russia  the  uncon- 
ditional exportation  of  wheat,  oats,  barley  and  other  ce- 
reals exc<^pting  rye. 
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A  New  Ladybird  from  Australia. 

By  B.  M.  Lki.ong,  State  Board  of  Horticulture,  and  Chief  Horticul- 
tural Officer. 

On  April  14,  1892,  we  received  three  very  small  and  in- 
significant-looking insects,  that  prey  on  the  cottony  cushion 
scale,  from  Albert  Koebele,  now  in  Australia  collecting 
beneficial  insects.  Mr.  Koebele  discovered  this  insect  in 
Australia  and  it  was  named  in  honor  of  our  distinguished 
friend  by  Sidney  Olliflf,  Government  Entomologist  of  New 
South  Wales. 

As  soon  as  ihese  insects  were  received  they  were  turned 
over  to  our  entomologist,  Alexander  Craw,  who  placed 
them  in  a  small  glass  jar  in  which  branches  infected  with 
cottony  cushion  scale  had  been  previously  placed  for  them 
to  feed  on.  Subsequently  one  of  these  insects  died,  leaving 
but  two,  which  on  April  26,  changed  to  the  pupa  or  chrysalis 
state,  and  on  May  ist  the  perfect  beetles  emerged,  and, 
fortunately  were  male  and  female.  On  May  4th  the  female 
deposited  eggs,  which  hatched  May  9th.  The  young  larvas 
were  carefully  reared  and  after  passing  through  three 
mohs,  changed  into  the  pupa  state,  and  on  June  3d,  55 
perfect  beetles  came  out,  thus  occupying  just  31  days  from 
the  egg  to  the  beetle  stage.  When  liberated  on  trees  they 
will,  no  doubt,  pass  through  their  transformation  in  much 
less  time.  In  about  a  month  we  shall  have  thousands  of 
these  beetles  for  distribution. 

The  successful  colonization  of  this  insect  was  most  for- 
tunate, and,  while  we  already  have  a  cottony  cushion  scale 
exterminator  in  the  Vedalia,  an  insect  formerly  introduced, 
yet  this  one  adds  another  chapter  to  the  annals  of  economic 
entomology  hitherto  unprecedented. 

In  previous  articles  the  beneficial  insects  discovered  by 
Mr.  Koebele  were  reported  to  show  what  is  being  done  by 
way  of  their  introduction,  with  the  hope  that  they  would 
accomplish  the  same  results  here  asm  their  native  country, 
if  once  they  became  established.  While  this  investigation 
was  still  in  progress,  statements  appeared  in  the  p'lblic 
press,  advising  that  what  was  then  said  be  taken  with  a 
great  deal  of  allowance,  and  one  in  particular  read,  "  It 
will  be  many  years  yet,  perhaps  centuries,  but  most  likely 
never,  before  we  succeed  in  introducing  beneficial  insects 
that  will  free  our  fruit  trees  of  all  the  insect  pests  that  at- 
tack them.  The  work  that  the  Vedalia  accomplished  is 
without  precedent  in  the  entire  annals  of  economic  ento- 
mology, and,  therefore,  we  can  scarcely  hope  for  a  repeti- 
tion of  it  in  the  case  of  the  recently  imported  species." 
Thus  a  damper  was  thrust  upon  the  objects  in  view,  but 
fortunately,  Nature  triumphs  over  the  unwarranted  deduc- 
tions of  theorists.  The  discovery  of  this  valuable  insect, 
whose  functions  equal,  if  not  surpass,  the  Vedalia  cardi- 
nalis,  ought  to  silence  those  who,  on  theory,  condemn  as 
impossible  what  is  easily  accomplished  in  the  field  of  ex- 
periment. 

Experiments  will  soon  be  made  to  determine  upon  what 
other  species  this  insect  will  also  work,  and  the  results  will 
be  given  to  the  public  froni  time  to  time. 

REETLE  ENLAKOED.  LA.RyA  ENLAJIOED 
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Description. — Beetle  slightly  smaller  than  Vedalia  cardi- 
nalis,  averaging  one  eighth  of  an  inch  in  length.  The 
elytra  are  cardinal  red  when  the  perfect  beetle  issues  from 
the  pupa  case,  afterward  changing  to  deep  blood  red.  The 
male  has  a  black  line  down  the  center  of  the  back  from  the 
thorax  to  the  point  of  the  abdomen  where  it  widens,  ex- 
tending forward  along  the  lower  edge  of  the  elytra  to  near 
the  center,  where  it  terminates  in  a  small  blotch.  Head 
and  thorax  dark,  and  together  with  the  elytra  are  densely 
covered  with  microscopic  light  or  yellowish  hairs.  The 
legs  are  black  with  the  exception  of  the  tarsi,  which  are 
buff  colored. 

The  female  can  readily  be  distineuished  from  the  male 
in  having  the  central  black  line  extend  only  half  way  down 
the  back;  the  balance  of  the  wing  covers  are  blood  red, 
with  the  exception  of  two  faint  spots,  one  slightly  under  the 
center  of  each  wing  cover,  but  in  some  specimens  this  is 
not  discernible. 

Eggs. — These  measure  .03  of  an  inch  in  length  by  .01  of 
of  an  mch  wide,  and  are  deep  blood  red  in  color.  The  fe- 
male deposits  them  upon  or  near  the  scale  so  that  when 
the  larva  hatch  they  will  conveniently  find  their  food.  The 
eggs  are  laid  singly  or  in  small  patches  upon  their  sides 
instead  of  being  attached  at  the  end  to  the  leaf  or  twig,  as 
is  the  case  with  the  twice-stabbed  and  some  other  species 
of  ladybirds.  In  five  days  they  hatch  into  small,  six-legged 
larva  very  much  resembling  the  young  of  the  Icerya  upon 
which  they  feed.  In  confinement  they  pass  through  three 
molts  and  the  chrysalis  state  into  perfect  beetles  within  31 
days,  but  in  the  warm  orchards  and  sunshine  this  time  will 
probably  be  reduced  ten  days. 

Lama. — When  full  grown,  measure  about  .18  of  an  inch 
and  are  thickly  covered  with  white  powder  or  fine  cotton, 
but  generally  leaving  the  segments  well  defined.  When 
newly  molted,  they  are  brownish-red  or  chocolate  colored. 
Down  each  side  ot  the  back  are  what  appear  like  two  black 
lines;  but  when  examined  with  a  good  lens  or  microscope, 
will  be  seen  to  be  a  double  row  of  dots  or  short  lines  upon 
each  segment,  and  between  the  segments  are  large  black 


spots  forming  a  central  row  to  the  other  markings.  Upon 
each  segment  along  the  sides  protrude  small  warts,  from 
each  of  which  are  four  fine  hairs.  The  first  two  segments 
from  the  head  each  have  two  extra,  smaller  warts  with  a 
single  hair  upon  each. 

Pupa. — When  full  grown,  the  larva  seeks  a  suitable  loca- 
tion to  go  through  the  chrysalis  stage.  This  is  generally 
upon  the  branch  or  a  dry  leaf,  where  it  attaches  itself,  head 
downward,  by  a  gummy  matter  exuded  from  the  abdomen. 
In  this  position  it  remains  a  few  days,  when  the  back  of 
the  chrysalis  splits  longitudinally,  exposing  the  pupa  which 
later  changes  into  the  perfect  beetle. 

Crop  Reports    from  Fresno,  Tulare  and  Merced 
Counties. 

FOR  WEEK  ENDING    MONDAY,  JUNE  27th. 

The  situation  remains  unchanged  for  the  raisin  industry.  A  care- 
ful canvass  of  this  district  made  during  the  past  week  by  experts, 
shows  that  in  vineyards  less  than  three  years  old,  75  per  cent  of  ihem 
have  lost  their  first  crop  entirely.  The  remaining  25  per  cent  have 
lost  fully  75  per  cent  of  the  first  crop.  In  vineyards  over  four  years 
old,  the  loss  varies  from  25  to  60  per  cent  of  the  first  crop.  The 
smaller  losses  are  due  to  careful  and  persistent  cultivation.  1  he  clus- 
ters remaining  on  the  vines  will  be  fine,  but  the  total  crop  of  "  Lon- 
don Layers"  will  be  fully  50  per  cent  short  of  the  1891  crop.  It  is  too 
early  to  suggest  anything  as  to  the  second  crop,  except  that  at  this 
date,  everything  looks  favorable.  The  weather  conditions  for  the 
past  week  have  been  good  for  all  crops.  Harvesting  is  going  ahead 
in  good  shape,  and  results  better  than  anticipated  in  all  districts. 
Apricots  are  coming  in,  in  vast  quantities,  and  other  fruits  never 
looked  better. 

Easton  District. — The  weather  has  been  good  for  all  crops. 
Apiicot  harvest  is  well  advanced.  The  peach  crop  will  be  large. 
The  vineyards  which  dropped  the  first  crop  will  have  a  fair  second 
crop,  but  it  will  be  late.  Old  vineyards  that  retained  their  first  crop 
will  have  little  or  no  second  crop. 

Oleander  District. — Harvesting  in  progress,  with  good  yield. 
Raisin  crop  will  be  short,  as  the  first  crop  has  nearly  all  dropped  ofT, 
and  the  leading  growers  of  this  district  have  made  a  compact  to  sell 
their  second  crop  to  the  distillers  as  it  will  be  of  inferior  grade,  owing 
to  lack  of  sugar  and  probability  of  being  soaked  by  the  fall  rams. 
This  move  will  take  more  than  1000  tons  ol  raisins  out  of  the  market, 
from  this  district  alone,  and  will  probably  be  followed  by  other  dis- 
tricts. 

Tulare  County — Visalia  District— Weather  not  warm  until 
27th.    Fruit  ripening  slowly  ;  orchard  men  wish  a  few  warmer  days. 

Hanford  District. — First  crop  raisin  grapes  belotv  average. 
Apricots  and  peaches  average  well.    Weather  good  for  all  fruit  crops. 

Pixley  District. — Harvesting  in  full  swing.  Will  average  two 
sacks  to  acre  on  unirrigated,  and  ten  sacks  on  irrigated  land. 

Merced  County — Merced  District— Harvesting  progressing 
rapidly.  Yield  better  than  anticipated.  Quality  generally  good. 
Occasional  crop  shrunken  somewhat. 

J.  R.  Williams,  Observer. 


The  "Poor  Man's  Dollar." 

Carmel  Garden,  June  27th,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor: — Some  two  years  ago  I  pointed  out  the  folly 
of  farmers  ei-.hoing  the  cuckoo  cry  of  the  silver  ring,  that  the 
"  silver  dollar  was  the  poor  man^s  dollar."  We  are  on  the  eve 
of  another  election  and  each  party  has  taken  up  an  eminently 
respectable  and  dignified  position  on  the  fence.  Meaningless 
platitudes  on  the  currency  question  appear  in  either  platform. 
Does  the  farmer  realize  the  situation  ?  Does  he  know  that 
420  millions  of  silver  dollars  are  already  stowed  away  in  U.  S. 
Treasury  vaults?  Does  that  look  as  though  the  country  were 
very  anxious  to  use  more  silver  coin?  Does  that  show  a  need 
for  coining  $4,500,000  more  every  month  ?  Does  it  foreshadow 
any  probable  benefit  to  the  citizen  at  large  if  the  U.  S.  mints 
should  be  directed  to  coin  all  the  silver  offered  them,  provided 
it  is  "  American  silver"?  By  the  way,  how  do  they  earmark 
jlmmcaw  silver  ?  Is  it  understood  how  nnavailing  our  efforts 
to  keep  up  the  price  of  silver  have  been  ?  So  unavailing  that 
while  silver  sold  for  120  cents  per  ounce  only  two  years  ago  it 
now  barely  fetches  87  cents  per  ounce. 

Is  it  not  obvious  to  us  that  by  an  artificial  demand  silver 
production  has  been  over  stimulated  and  the  supply  has  far 
exceeded  market  wants?  What  eminent  services  have  our 
'■  Silver  Kings "  rendered  the  people  at  large  that  their 
product  should  be  the  one  selected  to  be  "  bulled "  by  the 
Government  at  the  expense  of  the  people  ? 

Have  we  forgotten  that  only  a  few  years  ago  silver  was  at 
five  or  six  per  cent  discount,  and  San  Francisco  merchants  all 
made  special  contracts  that  <A«r  bills  were  payable  in  "  U.  S. 
gold  coin"  only?  Have  we  all  heard  that  Canadian  banks 
already  rpceive  American  silver  dollars  at  five  per  cent  dis- 
count? If  this  is  a  Government  of  silver  miners,  for  silver 
miners  and  by  silver  miners,  its  action  in  this  silver  question 
is  quite  intelligible.  If  not,  it  behoves  us  to  remember  the 
truthful  remark  that  fell  some  time  since  from  President  Harri- 
son's lips,  that  if,  unfortunately,  one  dollar  gets  to  be  of  less 
worth  than  another  the  hands  of  the  toiler  are  the  first  to  receive 
the  depreciated  dollar. 

Silver  miners  know  what  they  want  and  why  they  want  it. 
When  farmers  know  what  they  want  and  why  they  want  it,  it 
is  possible  they  will  pet  it.  But  they  must  not  ask  for  the 
moon,  or  more  than  their  share  of  the  earth.  They  must  also 
know  what  they  don't  want.  And  I  know  one  farmer  who 
some  years  ago  (not  very  many)  had  to  take  his  pay  very 
largely  in  silver,  and  then  to  pay  his  bills  in  San  Francisco 
very  largely  in  gold  at  a  premium  of  about  six  per  cent.  Of 
course  that  can  never  happen  again  1  0  no!  but  that  farmer 
knows  that  what  has  been,  may  be.  Hence  this  squeal  in 
time. 

Then,  in  the  sweet  by  and  by,  when  the  crash  comes — when 
the  cute  American  people  discover  that  buying  silver  at  120 
cents  and  holding  it  till  it  is  worth  76  cents  is  not  the  most 
lucrative  of  all  businesses — what  then  ?  When  Uncle  Sam 
thinks  it's  time  to  sell  out,  even  at  a  great  sacrifice,  who's  to 
shoulder  the  loss?  Will  it  be  the  politicians?  The  silver 
ring?  Not  much.  The  burden  will  be  saddled  on  that  ever- 
patient  ass,  the  farmer. 

Farmers,  you  have  been  nipped  in  the  past  in  this  same  old 
silver  vice,  don't  stick  in  your  fingers  and  turn  that  screw 
again.    Murder!  don't!  it  hurts.  Edw.  Berwick. 

Freights  via.  Mojave.— It  is  announced  that  in 
order  to  properly  handle  the  large  amount  of  canned 
goods  and  dried  fruit  shipments  during  the  coming  season 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  railway  (Santa  Fe  route)  will  in- 
augurate a  daily  fast  special  freight  line  service  from 
Mojave,  Cal.,  to  Chicago  and  New  York.  The  schedule 
time  from  San  Francisco,  San  Jose  and  Northern  Califor- 
nia points  to  Chicago  via.  this  line  will  be  eight  days  and 
to  New  York  eleven  days.  Arrangements  have  also  been 
made  to  have  all  carload  shipments  go  through  to  their 
destination  without  transfer,  thereby  saving  any  delay  or 
damage  to  the  fruit  while  in  transit. 
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Organizing  a  Poultry  Ranch. 

LoDi,  San  Joaquin  Co.  June  25. 
To  THE  Editor: — Having  in  a  former  article  said 
something  of  wVat  constitutes  proper  care  of  poultry  and 
promised  to  say  more,  perhaps  I  had  better  give  a  little 
of  my  experience  in  organizing  a  poultry  ranch.  Experi- 
ence is  always  better  than  theory,  or  rather  the  result  of 
actual  practical  experiment  is  better  than  mere  theorizing, 
for  rne  may  be  done  without  much  actual  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  but  for  the  other  there  is  absolu.e  certainty 
where  the  experimenting  has  been  thoroughly  and  intelli- 
gently done  and  the  results  carefully  noted.  The  teachings 
of  experience  cannot  however,  be  applied  to  all  cases  and 
all  localities  perhaps,  without  modifications  or  possible 
alterations  in  some  particulars,  but  with  a  solid  ground- 
work on  which  to  build,  such  modifications  and  such  altera- 
tions readily  suggest  themselves  to  the  intelligent  mind,  so 
that  in  the  commencement  of  any  new  enterprise  it  is  al 
ways  desirable  to  be  able  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  "  ex- 
perience "  of  those  who  have  bren  successful  in  the  line 
we  desire  to  follow. 

Knowledge  in  any  line  of  business  is  not  to  be  acquired 
without  some  cost  and  the  way  for  a  beginner  in  poultry  to 
lea'n  the  proper  method  in  keeping  them  to  ensure  success 
at  the  least  cost,  is  I  think,  not  to  attempt  to  jump  at  once 
into  a  full-fledged  poul  ry  raiser,  but  to  commence  in  a 
comparatively  small  way,  learning  to  take  care  of  a  small 
Dumoer  properly  and  to  enlarge  the  number  as  one  ac- 
<)uires  knowledge  and  ability  in  the  pursuit.  In  this  way 
one  gradually  and  easily  finds  oneself  capable  of  con- 
ducting an  extensive  business  if  he  so  desires,  with  ease 
and  certainty  of  success  and  without  having  been  subjected 
to  any  very  considerable  and  discouraging  losses. 

I  bought  250  hens  with  which  to  commence  my  poultry 
business,  havmg  what  I  thought  a  suitab'e  plice  in  which 
to  keep  as  many  hens  as  I  desired  to  keep,  having  placed 
my  limit  at  ten  thousand  laying  hens.  To  accomodate  my 
hens  suitably  I  built  four  houses,  each  one  8x12  feet  in 
in  size  with  gable  roofs  and  six  feet  high  at  the  eaves 
They  were  built  of  ixioboards  placed  upright  and  battened 
to  exclude  draughts  and  having  the  gables  filled  in  with 
lattice  instead  of  solidly  with  board.  For  summer  use  I 
had  lattice  doors  to  ensure  plenty  of  fresh  air  for  the  fowls, 
and  having  close  doors  for  winter  u^e. 

The  inside  of  the  houses  was  arranged  and  furnished 
with  a  trough  for  water  and  one  for  feed.  There  was  a 
coop  built  along  the  back  end  of  each  house  inside,  in 
which  to  confine  broody  hens  until  they  wou'd  agree  to  go 
to  laying  again.  The  roosts  were  four  in  number  of  2x4 
stuff  with  rounded  lop  edges  and  running  lengthwise  o. 
the  bui'ding,  two  on  each  side  nf  the  doorway  and  at  a 
height  of  about  two  feet  from  the  ground  floor  of  the  house; 
the  doors  being  in  the  ends  of  the  buildings.  The  feed  and 
water  troughs  were  very  ingeniously  arranged,  I  thought, 
being  so  arranged  as  to  slide  in  and  out  of  the  doorway, 
one  on  each  side,  and  sliding  into  a  box  of  equal  length 
w !th  the  trough,  the  box  having  its  sides  of  laths  placed 
upright  and  sufficiently  near  each  other  to  admit  the  head 
and  neck  of  the  fowl,  but  not  the  body.  In  this  manner  I 
kept  the  food  and  water  clean  and  readily  accessible  for 
them  when  desiring  to  eat  or  drink. 

I  placed  my  houses  along  one  side  of  my  ranch  and  at  a 
distance  from  each  other  of  about  30  yards  and  well  out 
from  the  fence,  and  I  divided  my  fowls  among  the  four 
houses  equally,  the  houses  being  supposed  to  be  capable 
of  accommodating,  well  and  comfortably,  one  hundred  fowls. 
Each  morning  and  evening  I  took  them  food,  having  for 
the  purpose  a  small  hand-cart,  and  each  noon  fresh  water 
was  taken  in  a  barrel  or  tank  which  could  be  placed  in  the 
cart  and  then  filled. 

For  their  morning  feed  I  gave  them  a  sort  of  vegetable 
mixture,  being  composed  of  vegetables  of  some  kmd,  or 
carrot  or  beet  tops,  cabbage  leaves  and  meat  scraps,  cooked 
together  the  night  before,  thickened  with  bran  and  properly 
seasoned,  and  left  in  the  boiler  with  a  chunk  under  it  to 
keep  warm  all  night,  and  give  to  the  fowls  warm  in  the 
morning  as  soon  as  they  were  ready  to  leave  the  roost.  At 
night  I  gave  a  liberal  feed  of  dry  grain,  principally  of  wheat, 
but  sometimes  of  barley,  corn,  or  Egyptian  corn.  Through 
the  day  the  fowls  ranged  as  far  as  they  wished  on  all  sides, 
finding  an  abundance  of  insects,  gravel,  etc. 

One  would  certainly  think  that  being  so  comfortably  and 
even  luxuriously  fixed,  that  each  hen  would  certainly  lay  at 
least  one  egg  a  day,  but  they  didn't,  even  though  they  had 
nice  nests  placed  for  them,  as  secluded  and  inviting  looking 
as  a  reasonable  hen  could  desire.  The  nests  consist  of  a 
box  running  along  one  side  of  the  house,  outside,  and  on 
the  ground,  divided  into  nests  12  by  16  inches  and  one  foot 
high,  each  nest  having  an  opening  into  the  hcuie,  and  a 
board  so  placed  as  to  form  a  sort  of  ha'lway  or  runway, 
making  the  nests  seem  hidden  away,  as  fowls  seem  to  like 
them.  But  this  was  all  to  no  purpose;  they  didn't  seem  to 
want  to  lay,  anyhow.  The  nests  were  covered  on  the  out- 
side with  a  board  hinged  to  the  side  of  the  house,  and  how 
a  hen  could  help  wanting  to  creep  in  through  the  hallway, 
open  at  each  end,  and  select  one  of  the  inviting-looking 
nests,  each  filled  with  nice,  clean-looking,  chopped  straw, 
and  forthwith  enter  on  the  discharge  of  her  duties  as  a  con- 
scientious and  well  behaved  hen  should,  is  more  than  I 
could  understand.  But  they  went  no  farther  than  walking 
along  by  them,  looking  inquiringly  into  each  one  and  mak- 
ing remarks  to  each  other  which  I  didn't  fully  understand 
at  the  time,  but  have  since  concluded  to  have  been  to  the 
effect  that  they  were  very  nice,  but  didn't  fully  suit  them. 

Then,  desiring  to  suit  them,  if  possible,  I  took  coal  oil 
cans  and  cutting  them  in  two,  crosswise,  made  of  each  a 
nice  nest,  which  I  fastened  to  the  side  of  the  house,  inside, 
and  at  varying  height  from  the  floor,  none  of  them  more 
than  two  feet.  These  I  filled  wi  h  chopped  straw,  and  for 
a  time  they  seemed  to  like  those  better  and  would  fly  up  on 
them  and  even  scratch  the  straw  out,  but,  after  all,  didn't 


seem  any  more  inclined  to  lay  than  they  had  with  the 
other  nests.  The  upshot  of  the  whole  matter  was  that  the 
perverse  things,  if  they  could  find  an  old  box  or  an  old  tin 
can  anywhere,  no  matter  how  disreputable  looking  it  was, 
they  would  lay  in  them  what  few  eggs  they  did  lay,  to  the 
utter  disregard  of  the  nice,  artistically  made  and  arranged 
nests  which  1  had,  with  so  much  care  and  trouble,  made 
for  them.  So  th»y  have  continued  to  the  present  time,  and 
all  1  have  to  do  is  to  put  a  box  in  some  place  a  lit'le  re- 
tired, as  though  it  was  thrown  there  to  be  out  of  the  way, 
and  they  forthwith  appropriate  it  and  go  to  laying  in  it. 

One  may  gather  from  all  this,  that  there  is  something  for 
each  one  to  learn  for  himself  in  spite  of  and  outside  o'  all 
rules  laid  down  in  treatises  on  fowl-keeping,  and  so  every 
beginner  will  find  it;  and,  in  fact,  however  experienced  one 
may  be,  there  is  continually  something  to  learn,  and  to  be 
successful  as  a  pou'try  keeper,  one  must  study  the  nature 
of  the  fowls  in  all  its  different  aspects,  become  familiarized 
with  their  habits  and  requirements,  to  know  what  they  need 
and  when  they  need  it. 

All  localities  are  not  alike,  and  the  treatment  and  rare 
requisite  in  one  place  would  perhaps  be  altogether  unsuit- 
able in  another.  As  a  general  rul«,  watch  your  fowls 
closely  from  day  to  day,  and  if  they  are  not  brisk  and 
bright  looking,  they  are  then  lacking  something  which  you 
must  try  to  supply  them,  or  have  been  fed,  perhaps,  too 
much  of  something  which  must  be  discontinued,  or  iheir 
treatment  in  some  way  changed.  Medicines  and  prepar- 
ations of  various  kinds  for  the  keeping  of  fowls  healthy  and 
preventing  disease  are,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  avoided  just  as 
much  as  "  dosing  "  is  in  the  human  family.  Scrupulous 
cleanliness  in  all  may  be  said  to  be  the  main  requisite  in 
their  care — fully  as  necessary  as  food  and  water  where 
fowls  are  kept  in  numbers,  and  without  it  no  one  can  have 
healthy  or  productive  fowls.  T.  B.  Geffroy. 


^E^ORTICULTURE. 


Peach-Growing  in  Georgia. 

Our  readers  wiil  be  interested  in  an  account  of  the  plans 
and  progress  of  peach  growers  in  Georgia,  who  propose  to 
contest  with  us  the  peach  supply  of  the  Eastern  States. 
We  find  the  following  over  the  signature  of  Mr.  Mortimer 
Whitehead  in  the  American  Florist: 

It  would  make  a  1 -ng  story  to  tell  of  all  there  is  of  inter- 
est to  be  seen  in  and  around  Fort  Valley,  Houstcn  county, 
Georgia  It  seems  to  well  deserve  its  title,  "  The  Peach 
Paradise  of  the  United  States."  The  attractive  little  city 
has  2500  inhabitants,  near  the  center  of  the  State,  on  a 
high,  level  phteau  700  feet  above  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
when  frosts  kill  the  fruit  blossoms  on  the  lower  levels, 
many  miles  farther  south,  here  they  bloom  and  reward  the 
grower  with  bounteous  crops  that  can  be  placed  in  the 
great  cities  of  the  North  in  from  4*?  to  70  hours;  and 
while  it  is  now  only  the  very  eirliest  das  s  of  June,  hundreds 
of  crates  of  beautiful  peaches  —  Alexanders — beautifully 
ripened  and  colored  by  the  southern  sun  are  being  shipped 
daily  from  several  points  in  the  county.  Upward  of  1,000, • 
000  peach  trees  are  already  planted  in  great  orchards  and 
thousands  of  acres  more  that  have  for  years  been  ruled  and 
abused  by '■  king  cotton"  are  preparing  to  grow  one  of 
Pomona's  choicest  gifts,  and  pears,  apples,  plums  and 
grapes  as  well. 

Several  large  tracts  of  orchard  p'anting  are  ojvned  and 
managed  by  stock  companie?,  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Ohio  Fruit  Land  Co.,  with  1250  acres,  and 
$25,000  capital  stock;  the  Albaugh  Georgia  Co.,  with  1170 
acres,  $50,000  capital  stock,  and  80,000  peach  trees  planted. 
One  orchard  of  100  acres  and  10,000  KiefTer  pear  trees  is 
another  sample.  One  of  the  p'aces  visited,  so  far  the  best 
developed,  is  that  of  E.  M.  Rumph,  near  Marshallville,  on 
which,  from  one  orchard  of  peaches  covering  200  acres, 
$50,000  is  said  to  have  been  made  in  1889 

The  Hale  orchard  is  planted  upon  an  old  cotton  planta- 
tion, the  former  owner  of  which  seemed  to  have  some  con- 
science and  heart  in  soil  culture,  and  was  therefore  not 
quite  so  much  of  a  land  destroyer  as  many  others,  and  the 
portion  of  mother  earth  which  he  held  in  trust  was  there- 
fore not  as  badly  "  run  "  as  the  average.  But  all  who  know 
the  Hales  know  that  even  this  condition  was  not  foundation 
enough  for  them,  and  so  several  thousand  dollars  worth  of 
fertilizers  were  usfd  at  the  start,  mostly  cotton  hull  ashes, 
cotton  seed  meal  and  rock  phosphate.  It  is  less  than  seven 
months  since  the  work  of  building  this  great  peach  farm 
commenced,  and  yet  to-day  on  that  900-acre  farm  are 
growing  in  the  most  thrifty  manner  101,000  peach  trees, 
planted  13  feet  each  way,  in  rows  one  and  a  half  miles 
long,  besides  hundreds  of  thousands  more  of  young  trees  in 
nursery  rows;  two  and  one-half  million  Marianna  plums  to 
be  used  as  stocks  for  budding  more  peach  trees;  a  large 
variety  of  small  fruits,  including  60  varieties  of  strawber- 
ries, being  tested  in  this  soil  and  rlimate.  One  hundred 
acres  of  what  is  universally  admitted  to  be  the  finest  piece 
of  corn  in  the  county — and  we  saw  nothing  finer  in  all  the 
trip  from  Washington  to  Georgia — is  a  sight  to  behold. 
Among  the  trees  are  growing  hundreds  of  acres  of  cow 
peas,  to  be  pi  med  under  as  a  fertilizer,  and  to  be  immedi- 
ately followed  by  scarlet  clover,  which  grows  here  all 
winter  and  can  be  turned  under  when  two  feet  high  next 
spring.  The  Hale  farm  is  a  beautiful,  level  plain,  smooth 
as  a  prairie,  and  from  the  house  every  acre  of  it  can  be 
seen.  In  cultivation  all  the  improved  implements  are  used, 
and  modern,  wide-awake,  "  in'ensive  "  culture  on  an  "  ex- 
tensive "plan  is  the  rule.  Before  planting,  the  farm  was 
all  carefully  surveyed,  being  laid  out  in  blocks  500  by  1000 
feet  and  divided  by  avenues  and  streets.  The  avenues  run 
north  and  south,  the  streets  east  and  west.  Very  appro- 
priately the  avenues  are  named  for  the  peach-growing 
States,  with  Connecticut  in  the  well-earned  center,  with 
Georgia  on  one  side  and  California  on  the  other;  then 
Delaware,  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  Missouri  and  Maryland. 


The  streets  are  named  for  well  known  horticulturists,  living 
and  dead.  Wilder,  Augur,  Berckmans,  Barry  and  Earle. 

The  favorite  peach  of  all  this  region  is  the  Elberta,  a 
native  of  this  county,  one  of  a  lot  of  1200  seedlings  raised 
by  Mr.  Rumph,  before  spoken  of,  and  judging  by  the  grand 
crop  we  saw  upon  tens  of  thousands  of  bearing  trees  dur- 
ing the  days  of  our  visit,  it  may  well  be  said  that  it  "  is 
chief  of  twelve  thousand  and  altogether  lovely."  The 
cultivator  who  can  produce  such  a  new  fruit  is  indeed  a 
benefactor  of  mankind.  The  Hales  show  their  faith  in  it 
also,  as  out  of  their  101,000  trees  already  planted,  60,000 
are  Elberta.  Their  other  varieties  are  as  follows:  10,000 
Mountain  Rose,  9000  Crosby,  6000  Stump  the  World,  5000 
L^dy  Ingold,  4000  Tillotson,  4000  Thurber,  3000  Late 
Crawford. 

A  nice  piece  of  alfalfa,  together  with  experimental  plots 
of  milo  maize,  sorghum,  and  various  grasses,  are  being 
grown  to  determine  their  value  as  soiling  and  fodder  crops. 

The  whole  of  this  enterprise,  developed  in  so  short  a 
time  and  already  so  full  of  promise,  was  a  surprise  to  the 
visi  ors  and  to  others  who  were  in  the  long  procession  of 
carriages  furnished  by  citizens,  who  were  glad  of  an  opp  )r- 
tunity  to  show  the  advantages  of  their  pleasant  land,  and 
who  drove  over  this  grand  farm  on  this  round  of  sight-seeing. 

And  all  this  has  been  done  with  the  native  colored  help, 
the  darky  and  the  mule  (but  the  Hales  have  some  good 
horses  as  well),  under  the  direction  of  a  bright  New  Eng- 
land young  man,  Mr.  J.  J.  Molumphy,  one  of  the  boys 
that  the  Hales  trained  on  their  Connecticut  farm,  who, 
down  here,  far  from  friends  and  home,  has,  in  the  absence 
of  the  proprietors,  worked  for  months,  learned  to  use  and 
control  the  labor,  and  to  present  on  June  i  an  orchard 
farm,  well  planted  and  cultivated,  clear  of  weeds  and  a 
model  in  every  way.  If  those  who  saw  it  with  eastern, 
northern  and  western  "yes  were  delighted  with  such  thrift 
and  management  we  may  well  believe  it  did  "  surprise  the 
natives."  But  the  spirit  of  enterprise  is  abroad  and  in  the 
most  pleasant  relations  possible,  those  from  afar  and  those 
to  the  manner  born  are  working  out  one  of  the  grand  enter- 
prises of  the  "  New  South,"  and  all  tending  to  the  glory  of 
our  favored  land. 

California  must  look  well  to  her  laurels,  for  nowhere  out- 
side of  the  Go'den  S'ate  have  we  ever  seen  such  great 
orchards,  such  model  growth  of  trees  and  vines,  such  per- 
fect tillage,  and  all  the  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  so 
nearly  ideal.  And  this  is  nearer  by  2000  miles  to  the  mar- 
kets in  which  competition  will  each  jear  become  closer.  A 
young  giant  is  awakening  in  middle  Georjjia;  strong  and 
healthy  in  his  early  youth  he  has  entered  for  the  race,  and 
those  who  would  hold  their  own  with  him  must  be  up  and 
doing.  Mortimer  Whitehead. 


Proteution  lor  Early  Cacumbers. 

Californians  who  are  striving  for  the  dollar  which  comes 
with  the  first  cucumber  to  reach  the  San  Francisco  market, 
will  be  interested  in  reading  of  the  arrangements  which 
successful  Florida  producers  employ  to  secure  heat  and 
protection  for  their  vines.  John  Aspinwall  of  Eau  Gallie 
gives  the  Indian  River  Advocate  the  following  detailed  de- 
scription of  his  cheese-cloth  "  cuke  "  house: 

My  present  cuke  house  has  simply  four  walls  of  siding, 
seven  feet  eight  inches  high.  The  siding  is  nailed  on  a  2x4 
frame,  made  by  laying  down  a  2x4  on  the  ground  and 
standing  uprights  on  this  sill,  with  another  2x4  for  the 
plate;  siding  is  simply  nailed  on  without  cutting  to  size; 
ends  are  squared  or  let  butt  where  they  will.  There  are 
benches  two  feet  wide  running  all  around  the  house  next  to 
the  wall.  In  the  central  space  are  seven  more  benches, 
two  feet  wide,  and  of  such  length  as  to  give  a  path  across 
the  ends.  These  benches  are  supported  on  2x4  legs  and 
under  each  bench  is  a  trough  in  which  artesian  water,  at  77 
deg.,  can  be  run  on  cold  nights.  Between  the  benches  are 
walks  of  four-inch  flooring,  with  spaces  between  the  pieces. 
The  benches  are  made  of  two  eight-inch  boards  on  each 
side  and  the  bottom  of  1x3,  with  spaces.  The  bottom  of 
the  bench  is  about  one  foot  above  the  level  of  the  walk; 
running  lengthwise  on  each  bench,  and  above  the  centre  of 
it,  runs  a  three-foot  "  chicken  wire,"  standing  upright,  the 
bottom  of  it  being  about  ten  inches  above  the  earth  in  the 
bench.  Over  the  whole  of  this  structure  is  a  layer  of  cheese 
cloth,  tacked  on  1x3  frame  work,  supported  by  1x3  up- 
rights. The  secret  of  what  success  I  have  had  in  this 
house  is  due  to  this  flimsy  layer  of  material.  Twenty- 
four  htindred  feet  of  cheese  cloth  covers  this  building. 

The  benches  are  filled  as  follows:  First,  on  the  bottom 
was  put  a  layer  of  trash,  such  as  dry  weeds  and  grass;  next, 
three  inches  of  earth  with  cotton-seed  meal;  then  a  layer  of 
cow  manure,  and,  above  all,  a  three-inch  layer  of  sand  (sur- 
face soil),  making,  when  done,  about  eight  to  ten  inches  of 
material  in  each  bench.  White  spine  seed  was  planted 
about  January  loth,  I  may  add  that  a  single  strip  of  cheap 
cotton  goods,  one  yard  wide,  was  placed  over  each  bench, 
drawn  down  at  an  angle  each  side,  so  as  to  shed  the  rain 
that  precedes  our  "northers." 

This  is  my  cheese  cloth  cuke  house;  and  now  comes  the 
question,  does  it  pay  ?  At  the  present  stage  in  the  experi- 
ment, I  cannot  say  that  it  does.  I  am  shipping  about  500 
cukes  per  week,  a"d  the  returns,  so  far,  show  them  to  have 
sold,  on  an  average  (fancy,  choice  and  culls),  at  about  four 
cents  each.  My  first  shipment  was  made  April  1st,  and  it 
has  increased  each  week,  and,  at  this  writing,  the  vines  are 
in  better  condition  than  at  any  time  since  they  started  to 
grow. 

Of  course,  it  is  understood  that  the  vines  climb  on  the 
upright  wire,  and  the  cukes  hang  down  each  side.  It  takes 
one  man  one-hilf  day,  each  day,  to  fertilize  the  blossoms, 
pinch  back  the  vines  and  train  them  up. 

The  fruit  is  of  a  dark  green  color,  and  from  four  and 
one-half  to  eight  inches  long.  I  am  packing  in  the  six- 
basket  earner,  and  one  dozen  fancy  cukes  just  nicely  fi.l 
each  basket. 

Several  th'ngs,  theoretically  correct,  have  proved  practi- 
cal mistakes.    For  instance,  with  a  house  in  as  exposed  a 
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situation  as  mine,  cheese  cloth  is  too  flimsy  to  stand  the 
blows  we  have.  I  shall  search  for  sone  more  suitable 
material  for  next  year's  use.  Again,  the  flow  of  artesian 
water  under  the  benches  in  a  cheese-cloth  house  seems  to 
have  little  effect  upon  the  temperature.  We  have  had  a 
severe  winter  to  try  this  experiment  in,  and  though  we  are 
getting  now  a  good  crop,  it  is  doubtful  if  we  can  carry  our 
vines  through  the  latter  part  of  December  and  first  part  of 
January,  so  as  to  begin  shipping  in  February  or  early  part 
of  March.  Another  year's  experiment  will  be  required  to 
establish  this  point. 

I  omitted  to  mention  that  several  applications  of  com 
mercial  fertilizer  were  made  to  surface  soil  after  the  plants 
were  up. 

To  show  the  value  of  the  cheese-cloth  covering,  I  would 
say  that  on  the  same  day  I  tran5plinted  50  plants— half  in- 
to one  of  the  benches  and  the  other  half  out  doors.  Both 
lots  were  given  the  same  treatment  and  care.  Those  in 
the  house,  under  the  cheese  cloth,  are  now  (April  25tb) 
luxuriant  vines,  producing  fine  fruit  and  having  leaves 
nearly  a  foot  across,  while  those  outside  are  practically 
dead  and  have  only  produced  a  few  "  nubbins." 

Trained  "Cukes"  Under  Glass. 

We  add  the  methods  of  another  Florida  grower,  T.  H. 
Hastings  of  St.  Augustine,  as  described  for  the  Country 
Gentleman  by  Stephen  Powers.  Mr,  Hastings  built  a 
house  165  feet  long  by  22  feet  wide,  roofed  with  3000  panes. 
12  by  16,  double  strength  French  glass,  136  sashes,  4  feet  6 
inches  by  5  feet  10  inches — cost  about  $1400.  He  could 
build  it  now  for  about  $  1 100  or  $1200.  To  furnish  water 
lor  general  purposes,  and  for  the  irrigation  of  his  out-door 
crops,  he  dug  an  artesian  well  239  feet  deep,  4  inches  in 
diameter,  costing  about  $450.  This  furnishes  water  suffici- 
ent to  irrigate,  as  Mr.  Hastmgs  estimates,  80  or  100  acres, 
throwing  a  stream  about  30  feet  high,  with  about  three 
horse  power.  The  temperature  of  this  water  is  uniformly 
about  79  degrees,  and  it  occurred  to  him  to  utilize  it  for 
supplying  bottom  heat  for  his  forcing-house,  as  the  well  is 
close  at  hand.  He  accordingly  led  it  through  the  house  in 
ditches,  directly  beneath  the  benches,  which  are  about  three 
feet  above  the  ground. 

Anticipating  here  a  little,  I  may  say  that  he  has  satisfied 
himself  by  two  seasons'  experience  that  the  warmth  of  this 
water  is  not  sufficient.  It  excluded  frost  from  the  house, 
of  course,  and  even  prevented  frost  from  falling  on  his 
strawberries  and  other  p'ants  out  doors,  securing  the  ten- 
derest  of  them  complete  exemption  from  injury  when  the 
temperature  away  from  the  irrigated  beds  was  28  degrees. 
But  still  it  does  not  keep  the  heat  high  enough  to  secure 
the  best  results  with  such  tender  vines  as  cucumbers.  On 
two  or  three  of  the  coldest  nights  the  fruits  becam?  so 
chilled  that  they  rotted  and  fell  off.  The  vines,  however, 
were  not  affected,  though  their  growth  was  checked  a  little, 
and  their  prolificacy  was  not  impaired.  But  the  prices  are 
so  fascinating  early  in  the  season,  during  the  holidays,  that 
he  is  not  satisfied  with  the  slow  results  of  water  heat  and 
will  put  in  a  furnace,  though  with  the  water  still  running, 
he  may  not  need  it  a  half  dozen  times  during  the  winter  on 
frosty  nights. 

For  his  beds  he  used  rotten  cow  dung  and  fine  straw,  or 
leaf  mold  and  porous  sod  in  lumps  well  beaten  out  for  the  bot- 
toms of  the  benches,  and  commercial  fertilizer  as  a  food  to 
be  applied  after  the  plants  are  started.  Hills  about  two 
feet  apart;  one  strong  vine  to  the  hill, trained  upward  within 
15  inches  of  the  shaded  roof,  "cukes"  hang  down.  The 
two  side  benches  are  three  feet  wide,  one  row  to  a  bench; 
the  two  middle  ones  are  five  feet  wide,  two  rows  to  a  bench. 
Under  these  benches,  shut  in  dark  and  close,  are  beds  in 
which  he  is  experimenting  with  mushrooms,  the  white, 
mold-like  stems  just  appearing  above  the  ground. 

Mr.  H.  tried  the  American  or  white  spine  variety  the  first 
year,  but  discarded  it  as  it  would  bring  only  $2  or  $3  a 
dozen,  while  the  English  varieties  sold  at  $4  to  $6.  The 
varieties  he  has  tested  and  approved  are  the  Cuthill  Black 
Spine,  the  Telegraph  and  the  Sion  Honse  Improved.  No 
cultivation  is  needed  beyond  pulling  out  the  few  weeds; 
the  cucumber  roots  run  so  near  the  surface  that  the  lightest 
scratching  disturbs  them.  But  it  takes  about  all  of  one 
man's  time  to  train  the  vines  up  the  wires,  tie  them,  pollen- 
ize  the  blossoms  and  clip  off  the  ends  of  over- rank  vines 
and  tendrils.  The  male  flower  is  plucked  off  and  the  petals 
removed,  then  the  body  of  it  is  inverted  into  the  female 
flower  and  pushed  down  a  little  so  that  it  will  fertilize  it.  A 
solitary  bumble  bee  was  seen  buzzing  about  the  flowers,  but 
the  English  gardener  whom  Mr.  H.  employs  prefers  not  to 
have  bees  in  the  house,  as  they  are  apt  to  mix  the  varieties 
and  do  not  perform  the  work  as  systematically  as  he  does 
himself. 

As  we  moved  along  the  long  narrow  aisles  there  were 
cucumbers  by  hundreds  hanging  down — they  had  not  been 
cut  for  several  days — so  that  we  had  to  keep  ducking  our 
heads  in  order  not  to  knock  them  about,  and  most  of  them 
were  10  to  12  inches  long,  many  15  to  18.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  de  icious  crispness  of  their  flesh,  which  causes  them 
to  bring  such  high  prices,  Mr.  H.  finds  them  no  more  diffi- 
cult to  ship,  when  packed  tight,  than  ordinary  field-grown 
"  cukes." 

The  fruits,  which  are  of  a  uniform  diameter  throughout, 
are  practically  seedless,  with  rudiments  here  and  there; 
but  there  are  others  with  long,  spindling  necks  and  bulging 
ends,  somewhat  gourd-shaped,  which  are  polienized  with 
special  care  and  allowed  to  ripen  for  seed.  Even  these  de- 
velop so  few  seeds  that  they  bring  a  high  price,  and  will  be 
a  source  of  no  small  profit.  The  seed  cost  in  England  7s. 
6d.  for  a  quarter  of  an  ounce,  which  would  be  about  $121  a 
pound,  with  the  freight  and  tariff  to  be  added. 

In  February,  13  dozen  were  shipped,  and  in  March  126 
dozen,  all  of  which  sold  at  $6  a  dozen  in  St.  Augustine.  I 
visited  the  house  April  8.  The  tourist  season  was  then 
drawing  toward  its  close.  Since  the  St.  Augustine  hotels 
closed,  Mr.  H.  has  been  shipping  to  the  North,  but  I  have 
not  learned  the  results.  A  few  days  ago  I  saw  the  last 
picking  of  the  season  in  Jacksonville,  where  they  sold  at 
■J I  25  a  dozen.  Mr.  H.  expected  to  make  enough  this  sea- 
son to  pay  for  his  house. 
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About  Pickling  Olives. 

State  University,  Berkeley,  June  20,  1892. 
To  THE  Editor  :— Permit  me  a  few  comments  on  some 
points  brought  out  in  the  discussions  on  the  pickMng  of 
olives  at  the  Farmers'  Institute  lately  h^ld  at  Pomona. 

There  seems  to  be  a  mistaken  idea  afloat  that  all  nlives 
may  be  treated  alike  in  pickling.  This  is  not  at  all  the 
case,  for  it  makes  a  wide  diflference  whether  the  fruit  is 
ripe  or  unripe,  laree  or  small,  heavily  charg^-d  with  the 
astringent  matters  or  not.  A  small  olive  requires  less 
time  for  extraction,  and  is  damaged  by  the  same  lye  that 
may  properly  be  used  for  large  ones,  if  applied  for  the 
same  length  of  time.  A  ripe  olive  requires  less  time  for 
extraction  than  the  same  when  unripe. 

I  have  had  no  difficulty  whatever  in  keep  ng  olives  even 
when  pickled  very  ripe  (the  condition  in  wnich  they  are 
best  for  heme  consumptior ),  provided  t^ey  had  been 
properly  pi  ked  over  so  as  to  exclude  all  i' j'ned  or  other- 
wise undesirable  fruit,  and  were  at  all  times  kept  fully  sub- 
merged under  the  lye  or  brine.  A  very  shore  exposure  on 
the  surface  will  irremedubly  injure  both  the  looks  and  the 
keeping  quality  and  taste  of  the  pickled  ol;ve;  it  wi.l  be- 
come sofc,  mushy  and  vapid-tasted,  if  not  rancid,  and  of  a 
sickly  whitish  tint;  and  any  such  o'ive  will  infect  a  hundred 
others  around  it.  The  same  will  be  sure  to  happen  if 
bruised  or  wounded  fruit  is  mixed  with  the  sound;  it  will 
happen  in  any  case  if  the  water  used  is  impure,  so  as  to 
become  tainted  if  left  to  itself.  If  this  condition  exists  or 
is  suspected,  the  water  should  be  boiled  before  using. 

As  regards  the  lye  treatment,  I  have  found  it  very  unde- 
sirable to  use  it  stronger  than  a  pound  to  4>^  or  5  gillons 
of  water;  the  action  is  slower  than  when  the  lye  is 
stronger,  but  the  fruit  is  not  so'tened  and  the  outside  re- 
mains bright  instead  of  dull.  I  see  no  object  in  using  a 
larger  bulk  of  the  liquid  than  will  just  stand  over  the  fruit 
at  any  one  time,  and  successive  extractions  with  weak  lye 
leave  the  olives  in  better  shape  than  one  treatment  with  strong 
lye,  for  the  latter  will  be  sure  to  sof  en  the  outside  portion 
ot  the  fruit,  besides  rendering  it  unsightly. 

After  the  lye  has  acted;  the  quicker  it  is  taken  out  of  the 
fruit  the  better;  and  all  excess  over  what  is  required  to  ex- 
tract the  bitterness,  accord  ng  to  the  actual  experience  in 
each  case,  should  be  avoided.  I  find  that  in  treating  ripe 
olives,  one  leaching  with  clean  water  after  the  lye  is  about 
all  that  should  be  allowed ;  all  subsequent  wash  waters  should 
have  some  salt  added,  as  it  favors  the  removal  of  the  lye 
and  prevents  so'tening.  In  the  case  of  very  ripe  fruit  espe- 
cially it  is  desirable  to  harden  it  by  the  use  of  pretty  strong 
brine  so  soon  as  the  lye  is  off;  of  course  this  makes  the 
fruit  shrink  somewhat  in  size,  but  also  makes  it  perfectly 
safe  for  keeping.  The  appirent  waste  of  the  salt  in  these 
brines  used  for  washing  are  amply  repaid  by  the  staunchly 
keeping  product. 

If  the  above  points  have  been  attended  to,  a  pound  of 
salt  to  two  gallons  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  make  the  fruit 
keep;  but  as  in  this  country  the  taste  of  customers  runs 
rather  in  the  direction  of  high  saltiness,  more  miy  be  used; 
the  olives  are  easily  freshened  if  desired. 

Green  olives  of  course  keep  much  more  readily  than 
those  which  are  nearly  or  quite  ripe;  but  the  consumer 
will  eat  a  good  deal  more,  and  oftener,  of  the  riper  fruit, 
so  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  producer,  although  not  so 
agreeable  to  the  restaurant  keeper,  to  have  his  pickled 
fruit  as  ripe  as  is  compatible  with  good  conservation.  In 
this  point,  also,  different  varieties  of  olives  differ;  in  gen- 
eral the  oil-making  varieties,  if  used  for  pickling,  cannot 
be  allowed  to  ripen  as  far  as  the  more  pulpy  kinds  that  are 
specially  adapted  to  pickling,  and  will  not  become  mushy 
even  when  quite  mature.  I 

In  olive-pickling  as  in  other  horticultural  operations  the 
producer  must  not  rest  satisfied  with  blindly  following  the 
precepts  of  others,  that  from  differences  in  variety,  soil  and 
climate  may  be  far  from  being  the  best  for  his  particular 
case.  Close  observation  and  systematic  trials,  year  after 
year,  will  put  each  one  on  the  track  of  the  best  practice  for 
his  individual  case.  E.  W.  Hilgard. 
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Woman's  Canning  &  Preserving  Company. 

Sacramento,  610J  I  Street,  June  25,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor:  Will  you  pardon  my  long  silence,  and 
permit  me  to  sketch  for  your  columns  a  brief  history  of  an 
enterprise  which  has  but  lately  come  under  my  notice, 
which  seems  destined  to  prove  itself  no  inconsiderable  fac- 
tor in  the  industrial  world  ? 

The  Woman's  Canning  &  Preserving  Company,  whose 
main  office  is  now  in  Chicago,  has  been  in  existence  scarcely 
a  year  and  a  half;  but  in  that  brief  time  has  demonstrated 
not  only  the  practicability  of  the  inventions  of  a  woman,  but 
also  the  ability  of  women  to  manage  successfully  business 
affairs  as  well. 

Every  canner  of  fruits  or  other  products  knows  from  ex- 
perience the  objections  to  ordinary  processes,  and  the  vari- 
ous attempts  to  perfect  them.  Some  even  calling  into 
requisition  chemicals  which  are  more  or  less  harmful,  which 
destroy  the  natural  flavors,  and  the  use  of  which  has  done 
much  to  bring  the  industry  into  ill  repute,  and  to  lessen 
materially  the  sales  of  canned  goods. 

Twenty  years  ago  a  woman  already  well-known  in  the 
literary  world,  abandoned  what  promised  to  be  a  brilliant 
literary  career,  and  has  given  herself  to  study  and  experiment 
on  lines  which  have  culminated  in  the  inventions  now 
owned  by  the  Woman's  Canning  &  Preserving  Company 
for  canning  cooked  goods  by  the  vacuum  process,  at  a  very 
low  temperature  and  without  the  use  of  chemicals;  and  also 


for  canning  uncooked  products  without  the  use  of  chemicals, 
which  latter  process  is  especia  ly  desirable  for  delicate 
fruits:  thus  solving  the  problem  which  has  disturbed  manu- 
facturers and  scientists  for  35  or  40  years. 

First  brought  prominently  to  public  notice  by  the  Illinois 
Woman's  Press  Association,  a  stock  company  to  utilize  the 
inventions  was  formed  in  August,  1890,  under  the  name  of 
the  American  Woman's  Canning  Company;  among  its  in- 
corporators beirg  such  women  as  Miss  Helen  L.  Hoed,, 
secretary  of  the  Central  Women's  Christian  Temperance 
Union  of  Chicago,  Miss  Mary  Allen  West,  editor  of  the 
Union  Signal,  and  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Women's  Temperance  Publishirg  Association,  and 
Eliza  W.  Bowman,  matron  of  the  Chicago  Newsboys' 
Home. 

In  December,  1890,  by  legal  advice,  the  company  re- 
organized under  increased  capitalization,  and  with  the  pres- 
ent corporation  name.  Practical  work  was  begun  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1891,  and  during  last  year  their  specialties  won  suc- 
cess equalling  their  highest  expectation?,  the  best  known 
wholesale  dealers  of  New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Minne- 
apolis and  other  places  honoring  the  new  company  with 
their  orders. 

Already  a  branch  fruit  fa<"tory  of  large  capacity  has  been 
started  in  Montello,  Wisconsin;  and  a  second,  to  work  on 
vegetables  and  small  fiuits,  at  Aurora,  Illinois,  is  probably 
by  this  time  ready  for  operations. 

The  specialties  on  which  the  success  of  the  past  year 
were  based,  were  *'  New  Process  Lunch  Tongues,"  and 
apple,  peach,  and  apricot  tapioca  puddings,  English  plutrt 
pudding  and  Indian  fru  t  pudding.  As  there  is  practically 
no  limit  to  the  possibilities,  the  company  proposes  to  extend 
the  variety  and  amount  of  its  manufacture  with  all  possible 
speed  consistent  with  good  business  management  and  the 
best  interests  of  all  concerned. 

Among  other  advantages  possessed  by  this  company  may 
be  mentioned  the  following: 

1.  There  is  absolutely  nothing  which  can  be  canned  at. 
all  that  cannot  be  successfully  canned  by  the  Jones  pro- 
cesses. 

2.  These  processes  as  far  excel  those  now  in  use  as  the 
telephone  does  the  Morse  telegraph  for  local  business  pur- 
poses, and  are  based  upon  the  one  and  only  p  r  ect  method 
of  food  preservation,  i.  e.,  canning  in  a  vacuum. 

3.  The  number  of  cans  of  any  product  obtainable  under 
the  Jones  processes  from  a  given  quantity  of  raw  material, 
is  fully  equal  to,  and  generally  greater  than  the  number  of 
cans  obtamable  under  any  other  process  now  in  use. 

4.  The  comparative  number  of  cans  per  day  by  each 
operative,  attainible  under  the  Jones  process,  is  equal  to 
that  of  any  process  now  used,  and  superior  to  most  of 
them. 

5.  The  market  for  canned  goods  is  almost  universal, 
and  the  stockholders  practically  control  the  market  de- 
mand for  the  products  of  this  company,  while  the  manage- 
ment of  the  company  is  in  the  hands  of  persons  of  unques- 
tioned integrity  and  business  experience,  whose  aim  and 
object  it  is  to  do  the  maximum  amount  of  buiiciess  at  the 
minimum  expense. 

Among  the  stockholders  and  commissioners  are  Mrs.  M. 
Louise  Thomas,  president  of  the  Sorosis  Club,  New  York 
City;  Mme.  E.  Jennings  Deroorest,  publisher  of  Demorests 
Magazine,  New  York;  Dr.  Cora  M.  Bland,  Washington, 
D.  C. ;  Isabella  Beecher  Hooker,  Hartford,  Conn. ;  Mrs. 
Clara  B.  Colby,  editor  Womatis  Tribune,  Washington,. 
D.  C.  Beatrice,  Neb.,  and  Mrs.  Augusta  M.  Dolph,  wife 
of  Senator  Dolph,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A  peculiarity  of  the  company's  constitution  is  that  stock- 
holders are  restricted  to  women,  and  the  low  price  of  the 
stock,  $25  per  share,  places  it  wirhin  the  reach  of  many 
women  who  could  not  invest  were  it  held  at  extravagant 
figures. 

Under  all  these  considerations  it  would  seem  that  the 
company's  scheme  offers  a  promising  field  for  inves  ment, 
and  also  insures  immense  commercial  and  financial  success. ' 

Mrs.  M.  B.  Smith. 


The  Peninsula  Peach  Crop. 

Reports  of  the  Delaware  and  Maryland  peach  crops  in- 
dicate a  small  product  this  year.  We  find  in  the  N.  Y. 
Fruit  Trade  Journal  oi  18  some  matters  which  are 
of  much  interest  to  those  who  have  peaches  to  sell  this 
year: 

Congressman  John  W.  Causey,  who  was  in  Philadelphia 
recently,  explained  the  condition  of  affairs  regarding  the 
peach  crop  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Causey  is  one  of  the  largest 
growers  in  the  Peninsula,  and  with  his  two  brothers,  owns 
some  of  the  finest  orchards  in  Delaware.    He  .'aid: 

"  There  is  great  disappointment  among  the  growers  all 
over  the  State  at  the  outcome  of  the  crop.  The  orchards 
ill  the  early  part  of  the  year  never  looked  better,  and  every- 
body was  leeling  very  much  encouraged  at  the  outlook. 
The  crop  of  last  year  was  by  no  means  a  profitable  one, 
and  many  hopes  were  building  upon  the  money  that  would 
come  this  year.  Now  we  have  had  a  chance  to  look  over 
the  field,  and  the  result  is  by  no  means  encouraging. 
There  will  not  be  at  the  outside  over  one-eighth  of  a  crop. 

"  The  fruit  has  taken  a  queer  freak.  It  is  usually  the 
first  varieties  that  are  hurt  the  most,  but  this  year  they  are 
all  right  and  so  are  those  coming  at  the  end  of  the 
season.  The  failure  in  the  crop  is  in  the  fruit 
which  comes  in  the  middle  of  the  season.  This 
will  have  the  effect  of  leaving  us  without  any  peaches 
for  quite  a  while.  Just  what  is  the  cause  of  this  I  cannot 
tell.  Around  Milford,  where  I  live,  this  same  complaint  is 
general.  There  is,  I  understand,  considerable  fruit  in 
Maryland,  and  down  in  Sussex  county  there  will  be  a  good 
and  profitable  yield  of  several  of  the  late  varieties. 

"The  vellovvs  have  caused  considerable  damage,  particu- 
larly in  Kent  county,  while  there  is  scarcely  any  fruit  in 
Newcastle  county.  It  seems  strange  there  is  nothing  to 
cure  the  yellows. 

"Around  Smyrna,  which  formerly  was  the  center  of  the 
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peach  district,  there  is  scarcely  any  fruit.  The  large 
orchards  owned  by  the  various  members  of  the  Cummins 
family  have  very  few  peaches  in  them;  this  is  equally  true 
of  the  other  large  orchards.  The  yellows  have  done  the 
work  here  and  for  several  seasons  the  crop  has  been  a 
failure  in  this  section.  The  ravages  of  the  disease,  which 
first  made  its  appearance  above  Middletown  a  few  years 
ago,  have  gradually  extended  southward,  until  now  it  has 
reached  below  Wyomine.  Very  little  hope  is  expressed  of 
this  section  ever  again  being  productive.  Many  of  the  old 
growers  believe  that  befoup  many  years  Delaware  peaches 
will  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  Thousands  of  trees  have  been 
torn  out  of  the  ground  and  now  the  lands  are  used  to  grow 
wheat  and  corn." 

A  Baltimore  correspondent  writes  to  say  that  after  mak- 
ing a  tour  of  the  peninsula  he  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  peach  crop  will  be  light.  He  claims  that 
his  statement  is  not  made  for  speculative  purposes,  but  that 
there  is  in  fact  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  ordinary 
crop.  Some  few  of  the  early  varieties  show  good  bearing 
but  by  no  means  a  fair  crop.  The  bearing  is  divided  into 
three  parts — the  early,  the  middle  and  the  late  crop.  Of 
these  three  the  middle  crop  is  the  lightest. 

The  late  crop  is  doing  better,  but  here  also  there  is  a 
great  shortage.  Taken  all  in  all  the  total  crop  will  be,  it 
is  estimated  by  conservative  judges,  not  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  the  crop  of  last  year.  This  will  be  about  two-thirds 
of  an  average  crop,  as  last  year  was  an  oversupply. 

The  "  June  dropping  "  is  yet  to  be  undergone.  The  first 
peaches  get  to  market  about  the  middle  of  Julv  and  are 
most  plentiful  about  the  middle  of  August.  During  the 
month  of  June  the  first  fruit  that  is  not  hardy  or  is  under- 
sized is  liable  to  be  blown  from  the  trees.  From  this 
source  a  ten  per  cent  loss  is  expected  this  year.  This,  in 
addition  to  the  already  short  crop,  will  put  prices  very  high. 
It  is  too  early  at  this  time  to  estimate  what  the  price  may 
be,  but  it  is  thought  that  the  first  quotations  will  be  fully 
2o  per  cent  over  the  closing  prices  of  last  year. 

This  will  bring  out  the  speculative  holdings.  Last  year, 
out  of  a  crop  of  about  2,000,000  crates  from  the  Maryland 
orchards,  about  100,000  cases  of  canned  peaches  were 
packed  and  carried  through  the  winter.  This  fruit  will  be 
unloaded  upon  the  market  in  small  lots,  as  soon  as  it  is 
found  that  the  crop  this  year  is  short  and  big  prices  will  be 
realized. 

Arizona  Apricots  in  New  York. 

Thti  Fruit  Trade  Journal  ol  ]nnQ  i8th  has  the  following: 
On  Monday  the  first  car  of  apricots  from  Arizona  reached 
this  city  and  was  sold  at  auction  on  the  Erie  pier.  The 
fruit  landed  from  this  car  utterly  ruined,  and  only  averaged 
about  10  cents  per  half  crate.  Some  of  it  sold  as  low  as 
three  cents  per  half  crate,  and  its  condition  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  the  Board  of  Health  seized  250  crates 
and  had  them  carted  to  the  dump.  This  car  was  rejected 
by  the  consignees,  Messrs.  Sgobel  &  Dav,  and  was  sold 
"for  account  of  whom  it  may  concern."  Yesterday  morn- 
ing the  second  car,  containing  1086  half  crates  royal  apri- 
cots, arrived  and  was  sold  at  auction  by  the  above  firm 
from  90  cents  to  $1.40  per  half  crate.  The  fruit  was  of 
very  handsome  quality,  larger  than  that  coming  from  Cali- 
fornia and  well  packed,  but  it  was  dead  ripe,  otherwise  it 
would  have  brought  much  higher  figures.  This  latter 
came  in  a  different  kind  of  a  refrigerator  car,  which  had 
been  properly  iced  on  the  way,  and  therefore  brought  its 
contents  in  good  condition.  The  fruit  is  fine  and  if  packed 
a  little  greener,  and  the  cars  are  properly  iced  on  the  way, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  can  be  brought  through  here  in 
good  condition. 


(She  ^lEbD. 

The  Sngar  Beet  in  California. 

At  the  Pomona  Farmers'  Institute,  Mr.  Richard  Gird, 
the  well-known  sugar  beet  grower  of  Chino,  San  Bernar 
dino  county,  gave  a  lecture  on  the  sugar  beet  in  California. 
The  following  are  paragraphs  selected  from  Mr.  Gird's 
lecture: 

Some  five  years  ago  I  commenced  experimenting;  I 
planted  as  many  as  60  experimental  patches,  running  over 
an  area  of  20,000  acres,  and  as  soon  as  the  beets  got  to  be 
large  enough  I  commenced  analyzing.  I  learned  to  analyze 
for  myself,  and  got  the  whole  thing  into  my  own  hands,  so 
that  I  didn't  have  to  depend  on  any  outside  chemist.  The 
result  was  I  became  perfectly  familiar  with  what  the  soils 
in  different  places  would  produce  and  the  kind  of  seed 
adapted  to  those  soils,  by  the  following  up  of  which  I  could 
expect  to  make  a  success  of  beet  culture.  I  then  cast  about 
to  find  the  capital  to  put  up  a  factory  with.  The  erection 
of  a  factory  is  a  very  expensive  matter,  and  has  to  be  done 
by  practical  sugar  men.  In  the  first  place,  it  costs  from 
$500,000  to  $600,000  to  put  up  a  good  factory,  and  in  the 
second  place,  years  of  experience  to  run  one.  Well,  I 
found  the  capital,  and  the  result  is  I  now  have  4000  acres, 
an  area  of  one  mile  long  and  six  wide,  in  sugar  beets, 
growing  as  nicely  as  any  one  could  wish,  and  there  is  going 
to  be  a  great  crop  on  the  Chino  ranch  this  year.  All  this 
we  have  had  to  cultivate  as  carefully  as  an  onion  bed — 
every  weed  and  everything  being  taken  out  of  the  ground. 
I  now  have  over  400  men  and  boys  on  my  pay  roll.  Two 
years  ago  there  were  not,  perhaps,  a  dozen  houses  on  the 
place,  but  at  the  last  school  census,  just  made,  there  were 
310  children,  which,  according  to  the  usual  calculations, 
would  make  a  population  from  1300  to  1400  people. 

Beet  culture  is  especially  adapted  for  families;  children 
are  better  at  thinning  beets  than  grown  people.  I  have  40 
or  50  boys  in  a  gang  (boys  about  15),  with  a  man  looking 
after  them,  thinning  beets.  A  boy's  fingers  are  more  nim- 
ble than  a  man's,  and  they  can  get  a  better  hold  of  a  beet. 
Af  an  illustration;    A  man  came  in  this  spring  and  took  20 


acres,  and  his  family  have  done  all  the  thinning  and  hoeing, 
and  his  beets  are  in  as  nice  a  shape  as  could  be  found. 

As  a  diversity  of  product  and  an  employer  of  labor, 
there  is  nothing  equal  to  sugar  beet  culture;  it  takes  at 
least  one  person  to  each  ten  acres  after  a  patch  is  planted. 
You  sow  the  seed  very  thick,  as  the  beet  has  many  enemies 
and  comes  up  so  weakly  that  it  is  necessary  to  put  plenty 
of  seed  in  the  ground.  I  generally  plant  from  12  to  15 
pounds  to  the  acre,  according  to  circumstances.  After  com- 
ing up  the  beets  have  to  be  thinned  and  weeded.  I  have 
now,  probably  200  men  and  boys  thinning  and  weeding, 
and  am  toward  the  end  of  the  crop,  having  say  two  or  three 
weeks  more  thinning.  After  this  we  have  to  cultivate,  and 
for  this  we  have  special  machinery,  all  of  which  I  have 
made  myself;  in  fact,  everythmg  I  use  of  a  special  kind,  I 
have  made  myself.  I  should  therefore  advise  anybody  or 
any  community  as  the  first  thing  to  do,  if  they  wish  to  go 
into  sugar  beet  culture,  to  experiment  with  their  soils  and 
get  about  ten  varieties  of  the  best  seed  that  has  been  tested, 
both  in  Europe  and  California,  plant  in  different  patches 
around  in  their  fields  until  they  understand  the  capabilities 
of  their  soil  for  beet  culture.  I  want  to  say  right  here  that 
this  is  something  the  Agricultural  University  should  take 
in  hand;  they  ought  to  send  an  expert  beet  culturist 
throughout  the  State  to  teach  farmers  how  to  raise  the 
sugar  beet.    Special  business  needs  special  training. 

Now,  I  tell  you,  gentlemen,  that  the  sugar  beet  is  going 
to  be  our  great  staple  industry  in  California;  our  country 
being  so  well  adapted,  both  in  soil  and  climate,  to  its  suc- 
cessful culture. 

The  seed  of  the  sugar  beet  for  many  wears  to  come  will 
have  to  be  brought  from  Europe,  although  I  have  planted 
some  to  make  a  start  with.  It  takes  so  much  practical 
knowledge  and  requires  so  much  care  that  I  don't  believe 
we  will  be  able  to  take  the  matter  up  and  realize  a  success 
until  after  a  number  of  years. 

The  improved  Klein  Wanzlebener  is  adapted  to  shallow 
and  clayey  soils. 

As  a  further  illustration  of  suiting  the  diflferent  classes  of 
beets  to  the  various  soils,  I  tried  the  beet  they  grow  in 
Alvarado,  but  it  would  not  do  at  all  in  Chino.  I  got  four 
per  cent  more  sugar  with  these  beets  than  with  the 
Alvarado  beet. 

The  rule  laid  down  by  Vilmorin,  who  has  been  for  many 
years  a  great  beet  seed  raiser  in  Europe,  is  that  the  per- 
centage of  sugar  is  inverse  to  the  weight  of  the  beet.  I  can 
grow  a  beet  as  large  as  my  finger  so  sweet  that  it  will  be 
just  like  a  stick  of  candy.  I  had  whole  loads  of  beets  on 
the  Chino  ranch  last  year  that  went  20  per  cent  crystalliz- 
able  sugar. 

The  proper  weight  to  work  for  is  i  J  to  2 J  pounds;  a  beet 
over  3  pounds  is  too  large  to  carry  a  profitable  per  cent  of 
sugar.  I  want  to  illustrate  to  you  the  proportions  of  a 
sugar  beet.  A  beet  should  be  equalized  so  that  the  area  of 
the  leaf  surface  is  in  proportion  to  the  root — sufficient  to 
secrete  the  carbohydrate  from  the  air  and  deposit  it  in  the 
root.  That  is  why  we  look  for  large  tops  and  small  roots. 
We  produce  a  richer  beet  than  they  raise  in  Europe  or  the 
other  States  of  this  country,  because  we  have  more  sun- 
light. 

The  amount  of  seed  that  should  be  sown  to  the  acre  is 
about  15  pounds.  You  cannot  transplant  the  sugar  beet. 
The  trouble  is,  that  in  pulling  a  beet  up,  the  point,  which 
is  very  fine  and  easily  broken,  breaks  off  and  sprouts,  when 
the  beet  grows  out  of  shape  and  is  worthless.  The  worms 
this  year  cut  off  the  points  and  destroyed  a  large  number 
of  my  beets.  In  thinning,  you  should  space  according  to 
the  soils.  I  thin  from  6  to  12  inches — heavy,  damp  soils, 
about  6  inches;  light  soils,  10  to  12  inches,  as  the  case  may 
be.  I  give  my  orders  for  each  field  as  to  the  distance  to  be 
left  between  the  plants.  It  costs  me  $1.50  per  day  per 
man,  including  board.  The  cost  per  acre  is  from  $14  to 
$28.  It  comes  higher  in  other  places,  but  I  think,  on  ac- 
count of  our  dry  climate,  we  get  along  cheaper,  as  we  have 
less  weeding  and  cultivating  than  elsewhere.  The  ground 
for  all  beets  should  be  rolled.  First  plow,  then  roll.  In 
moist  land  that  has  an  underdrainage  of  not  more  than  5  to 
6  feet,  you  cannot  plant  early  in  the  year. 

The  product  should  be  about  15  tons  to  the  acre  and  the 
price  $4.50  to  $5  per  ton.  Supposing  they  only  get  $4  per 
ton,  that  would  be  $60  per  acre,  and  say  it  costs  $30  per 
acre,  we  have  left  a  profit  of  $30  per  acre,  and  if  your  fami- 
lies do  the  work,  most  of  this  can  be  saved.  Say  a  man 
has  10  acres.  Without  counting  what  he  can  save  by  his 
own  and  his  families'  work,  his  profit  would  be  $300.  I 
rent  people  land  that  will  raise  them  enough  hay  for  their 
horses,  so  they  can  take  care  of  their  stock.  A  great  many 
of  the  people,  after  doing  their  own  work,  will  make  quite 
a  little  money  working  around  among  others. 

The  plowing  and  putting  in  of  the  the  beets  takes  two 
months,  and  thinning  and  cultivating  two  months;  that  is, 
four  months  in  the  year.  I  am  plowing  now  to  put  in  beets 
where  I  have  taken  off  this  year  tons  of  barley  hay  to 
the  acre,  and  on  this  same  land  I  shall  raise  $60  worth  of 
beets  to  the  acre.  We  generally  calculate  to  leave  the 
stubble  on  the  land;  still,  last  year  I  turned  the  land  over 
again  and  put  in  beets.  The  calculation  is  to  plow  the 
stubble  in  as  a  fertilizer. 

Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  benefit  that 
the  sugar  beet  culture  is  to  the  land  in  improving  it  for 
other  crops.  I  have  seen  land  that  has  been  cultivated  for 
16  years,  and  the  last  crop  was  better  in  sugar  than  the 
first. 

I  feed  the  pulp  to  cattle  and  it  makes  splendid  feed.  My 
plan  this  year  is  to  run  it  into  silos  and  let  it  lie  there  about 
six  months,  and  I  calculate  to  feed  it  to  my  cattle  during 
the  winter  months. 

I  expect  to  have  40,000  tons  of  sugar  beets  this  year. 

In  plowing  the  land  for  beets,  the  calculation  is  to  plow 
from  10  to  12  inches  deep.  New  land  must  not  be  plowed 
too  deep;  I  found  last  year  I  turned  up  too  much  cold 
ground.  You  can  till  new  land  eight  inches,  next  year  10, 
and  the  following  year  12  inches. 

I  have  not  touched  upon  the  immense  benefit  the  sugar 
business  is  to  the  whole  country.  We  import  $100,000,000 
of  sugar  into  the  United  States  every  year.   The  Pacific 


Coast  alone  uses  90,000  tons  of  sugar  a  year,  you  can  esti- 
mate what  that  costs  us.  We  can  raise  that  ourselves  just 
as  well  as  not.  Now,  there  is  Germany,  an  old,  worn  out 
country,  thickly  settled,  that  ships  200,000  tons  of  sugar 
into  the  United  States  each  year.  These  are  figures  we 
ought  to  think  about.  The  drawing  out  of  our  country  of 
this  enormous  amount  for  sugar  is  more  than  we  can  afford. 
There  is  a  general  complaint  among  commercial  men  and 
farmers  about  their  being  too  little  money  and  too  little 
currency.  The  reason  is  we  send  too  much  of  it  abroad. 
If  we  can  grow  these  things  in  the  United  States,  we  should 
do  so,  and  thereby  keep  our  money  here  and  give  thous- 
ands of  our  own  countrymen  employment.  I  think  the 
State  ought  to  encourage  this  industry  by  giving  a  small 
bounty  to  farmers.  They  are  offering  it  in  Nebraska,  Kan- 
sas and  Iowa  and  all  those  Western  States,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  proper  to  do  so  here.  With  such  land  as  there  is 
around  Pomona  you  can  raise  beets  yourselves.  Land 
that  will  grow  good  grain  will  grow  good  beets.  I  want 
you  to  understand  that  up  on  the  mountain  slopes  and 
clayey  soils  will  not  grow  beets  successfully;  the  soil  hard- 
ens too  much  and  the  roots  will  not  penetrate.  It  will  take 
700  factories  the  size  of  the  one  we  have  at  Chino  to  supply 
the  United  States  with  sugar;  therefore  there  is  no  trouble 
to  be  apprehended  on  the  score  of  competition;  the  more 
competition  we  have  the  better. 

In  California  we  have  a  great  advantage  in  the  seasons 
for  raising  beets. 

On  the  dry  land  you  can  commence  planting  in  Febru- 
ary and  March  and  the  beet  will  go  down  deep,  and  is  then 
in  a  position  to  stand  almost  any  extent  of  drought.  One 
trouble  with  this  upland  is  that  if  you  have  a  gravelly  sub- 
soil the  beet  won't  thrive. 

California  is  a  country  where  the  planting  season  is  long 
and  the  harvest  season  as  well.  I  commence  in  February 
and  continue  planting  till  the  end  of  May.  I  expect  to 
commence  harvesting  in  the  middle  of  July  and  keep  on 
till  December,  whereas  in  Europe  they  only  have  two 
weeks  for  planting,  and  about  60  or  70  days  for  harvesting. 


Flax  and  Hemp. 

The  census  bulletin  relating  to  the  production  of  flax  and 
hemp  in  the  United  States  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  John 
Hyde,  special  agent  in  charge  of  the  statistics  of  agricul- 
ture. It  shows  the  total  area  of  land  devoted  to  the  culti- 
vation of  flax  in  1889  to  have  been  1,318,698  acres,  the  pro- 
duction of  flaxseed  10  250,410  bushels,  the  production  of 
fibre  241,389  pounds,  the  amount  of  flax  straw  sold  or  so 
utilized  as  to  have  a  determinable  value  207,757  tons,  and 
the  total  value  of  all  flax  products  $10,436,228.  While  flax- 
seed is  reported  from  31  States,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  South 
Dakota  and  Nebraska  produce  80.06  per  cent  of  the  total 
amount,  or  1.035,613  bushels  in  excess  of  the  entire  produc- 
tion of  the  United  States  at  the  census  of  1880.  South 
Dakota  had  the  largest  acreage  devoted  to  flax  and  Minne- 
sota the  largest  production  of  seed.  Of  the  States  contain- 
ing 1000  acres  or  upward  in  flax,  Wisconsin  had  the 
highest  average  yield  of  flaxseed  per  acre,  11.42  bushels, 
and  the  highest  average  value  per  acre  of  all  flax  products, 
$13.39.  The  average  yield  for  the  entire  country  was  7.77 
bushels  per  acre.  Throughout  the  greater  portion  of  the 
flaxseed-producing  region  flax  straw  is  of  little  or  no  value, 
and  much  of  the  so-called  fiber  is  only  an  inferior  quality  of 
tow,  used  chiefly  for  upholstering  purposes.  There  are  in- 
dications, however,  of  the  revival  in  the  United  States  of 
a  linen  industry  that  will  aflford  a  market  for  fine  flax  fiber 
of  domestic  production,  and  revive  a  branch  of  agriculture 
that  has  for  many  years  been  almost  extinct.  The  total 
area  of  land  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  hemp  in  1889  was 
25,054  acres,  and  the  production  of  fibre  11,511  tons,  valued 
at  $1,102,602  to  the  producers.  This  branch  of  agricultural 
industry  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky, which  produced  93  77  per  cent  of  the  total  hemp 
crop  of  the  country  The  average  yield  per  acre  for  the 
United  States  is  1029  pounds,  and  the  average  value  per 
acre  $44.01  or  $95  . 79  per  ton. 


A  New  Grain  Taken  From  a  Wild  Goose.— G.  W. 
Coplen  of  Latah  is  this  year  tenderly  nursing  a  couple  ol 
stalks  of  wheat  which  have  a  curious  history,  says  the  Puget 
Sound  Mail.  In  tne  fall  of  1890  a  wild  goose  killed  on 
one  of  the  islands  near  the  straits  of  Fuca  was  found  to 
contain  seeds  resembling  wheat.  These  were  planted  and 
grew  profusely,  Mr.  Coplen  securing  two  sample  grains 
where  it  had  grown  at  Nelson,  B.  C.  The  grains  are 
nearly  twice  the  length  of  ordinary  wheat,  shaped  some- 
thing like  a  grain  of  rye,  but  much  thicker.  The  two 
grains  germinated  quickly,  sent  up  thrifty  blades  and  are 
growing  well.  It  is  hoped  this  will  prove  a  valuable  variety. 
It  would  seem  that  the  bird  from  which  the  original  grains 
were  taken  must  have  found  the  plant  in  the  remote  north, 
and  if  no  grain  is  found  now  cultivated  in  the  known  world 
like  this,  still  further  color  will  be  given  to  the  supposition 
that  there  is  a  polar  sea  with  vegetable  life  on  its  shore. 

The  grooming  of  horses  is  only  secondary  in  importance 
to  that  of  diet.  Health  is  secured  by  keeping  the  skin 
pores  open,  and  this  only  can  be  obtained  by  the  curry- 
comb and  the  brush,  removing  the  dead  epidermis  thrown 
off  in  form  of  pellicles.  He  is  a  bad  groom  that  employs 
the  comb  roughly  and  the  brush  lazily.  Not  only  comb  the 
mane  and  tail  from  time  to  time,  but  occasionally  wash  the 
latter  with  soap  and  water.  It  is  a  bad  praciice  to  cover 
saddle  and  carriage  horses  with  rugs  when  in  the  stable, 
with  the  view  to  preserving  them  from  catching  colds,  keep- 
ing the  skin  cleaner  and  the  coat  shining.  The  best  service 
to  render  such  a  horse  is  to  accustom  it  to  cold,  to  harden 
it.  A  rug  ought  only  to  be  thrown  across  a  horse  when, 
being  warm,  it  enters  a  cold  stable,  and  only  allowed  to  re- 
main on  the  animal  till  the  normal  temperature  of  the  body 
sets  in.  Horses  with  short  tails  may  be  covered  with  a 
light  linen,  in  order  to  keep  oflF  the  flies  when  in  the  stable 
during  the  summer. 
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The  Watches  of  the  Night. 

Oh,  the  waiting  in  the  watches  of  the  night ! 
In  the  darkness,  desolation,  and  contrition,  and 
affright; 

The  awlul  hush  that  holds  us  shut  away  from  all 
delight; 

The  ever  weary  fancy  that  forever  weary  goes 
Recounting   ever  over  every  aching   loss  it 
knows — 

The  ever  weary  eyelids  gasping  ever  for  repose- 
In  the  dreary  weary  watches  of  the  night  1 

Dark— stifling  dark— the  watches  of  the  night ! 
With  tingling  nerves  at  tension,  how  the  blackness 
flashes  white 

With  spectral  visitations  smitten  past  the  inner 
sight  I—  , 

What  shuddering  sense  of  wrongs  we  ve  wrought 
that  may  not  be  redressed— 

Of  tears  we  did  not  brush  away— of  lips  we  left 
unpressed. 

And  hands  that  we  let  fall,  with  all  their  loyalty 
unguessed. 

Ah  I  the  empty,  empty  watches  of  the  night. 

What  solace  in  the  watches  of  the  night  ? 

What  frailest  staff  of  hope  to  stay— what  faintest 

shaft  of  hght? 
Do  we  dream  and  dire  believe  it,  that  by  never 
weight  of  right 
Of  our  own  poor  weak  deservings,  we  shall  wm 

the  dawn  at  last — 
Our  famished  souls  find  freedom  from  this 

penance  for  the  past, 
la  the  faith  that  leaps  and  lightens  from  the 
gloom  that  flees  aghast— 
Shall  we  survive  the  watches  of  the  night  ? 

One  leads  us  through  the  watches  of  the  night— 
By  the  ceaseless  intercession  of  our  loved  ones  lost 
to  sight. 

He  is  with  us  through  all  trials,  in  His  mercy  and 

His  might — 
With  our  mothers  there  about  Him,  all  our 

sorrow  disappears. 
Till  the  silence  of  our  sobbing  is  the  prayer  our 

Master  hears, 
And  His  hand  is  laid  upon  us  with  the  tenderness 

of  tears 

In  the  waning  of  the  watches  of  the  night. 

—James  Whitcomb  Riley. 


The  Emblematic  Eagle. 

A  Fourth  of  July  Study. 
Written  for  the  Rural  Pkess  by  L.  H.  S. 

The  emblematic  eagle  is  not,  as  one  might 
suppose,  an  original  of  our  young  western 
republic.  The  honor  and  praise  which  we 
lavish  upon  it  is  in  fact,  its  rightful  inherit- 
ance from  the  sons  of  men.  The  eagle,  it 
seems,  developed  very  early  in  the  world's 
history  the  ability  to  get  itself  elected  to 
places  of  public  honor  and  preferment,  and 
succeeded  in  placing  itself  before  the  world 
even  in  the  fabulous  ages,  as  a  fitting 
emblem  of  many  of  the  valiant  qualities 
which  the  multitudes  look  up  to  and  revere. 

The  Book  of  Job,  supposed  to  be  a  rep- 
resentation of  the  patriarchal  age  about  the 
time  of  Moses,  but  written  presumably  in 
the  days  of  Solomon,  gives  a  word  picture 
of  the  eagle,  which  is  not  paralleled  any 
where  in  literature  for  its  vigor  and  power 
of  realistic  description. 

Doth  the  eagle  mount  up  at  thy  command  and 
make  her  nest  on  high  ? 

She  dwelleth  and  abideth  on  the  rock,  upon  the 
crag  of  the  rock,  and  the  strong  place,  from 
whence  she  seeketh  the  prey  and  her  eyes  behold 
afar  off.  Her  young  ones  also  suck  up  blood,  and 
where  the  slain  are,  there  is  she. 

The  eagle  first  introduced  himself  to  the 
world  in  visible  engraved  or  molten  form,  as 
an  object  to  admire  and  adore,  as  Nisroch, 
the  eagle-headed  idol  of  the  Ninevites.  As 
Nineveh  was  founded  about  2200  B.  C.  by 
Nimrod,  known  in  the  Bible  as  the  "Mighty 
Hunter  before  the  Lord,"  we  may  trace  the 
connection  of  the  fierce-eyed  bird  with  the 
human  family  almost  back  to  the  time  when 
the  world  was  recovering  from  the  great 
flood.  From  the  analysis  of  the  Rabbinical 
expositor,  Rashi  the  commentator  gravely 
explains  Nisroch  as  a  beam  or  plank  of 
Noah's  ark.  Genesius  suggests  however, 
that  the  word  is  of  Shemitic  origin,  and  de- 
rived from  the  Hebrew  nesher,  which  is 
in  Arabic  nisr,  an  eagle,  with  the  termina- 
tion och  or  dch,  so  that  Nisroch  would  imply 
"the great  eagle." 

Mr.  Layard  adopts  this  explanation: 

Nisroch,  the  eagle-headed  human  figure,  is 
one  of  the  most  prominent  figures  on  the 
earliest  Assyrian  monuments;  the  same 
figure  appears  in  the  bas-reliefs  in  em- 
broideries, and  as  ornaments  of  vessels. 

The  bas-reliefs  always  represent  some 
conflict  in  war  or  encounter  of  the  chase.  A 
Nisroch  is  always  represented  as  contending 
with  and  conquering  the  lion  or  the  bull. 

So  this  domineering  bird  has  not 
changed  its  prominent  characteristics  in  the 
past  thirty-nine  hundred  years,  for  it  has 
twice  in  our  own  times  made  successful 
warfare  against  the  British  lion. 

Nisroch,  as  is  shown  in  the  Bible  narra- 
tive, gave  no  protection  to  the  overbearing 


monarch  Sennacherib,  who  knelt  in  the 
shadow  of  the  idol  in  its  temple  and  was 
there  slain  by  his  own  sons.  Sennacherib 
had  just  returned  from  an  ineflfectual  siege 
of  Jerusalem,  where  he  "  came  down  like  a 
wolf  on  the  fold,"  and  an  "  angel  of  the  Lord 
smote  in  one  night  a  hundred  and  four 
score  and  five  thousand  of  the  Assyrians." 
The  ill-starred  conqueror  returned  to  die  at 
the  feet  of  the  eagle-headed  god,  whe  ofiered 
neither  comfort  nor  aid  to  the  tryant. 

About  one  hundred  years  after  the  de- 
struction of  Nineveh,  the  Assyrian  capital 
having  been  removed  to  Babylon,  a  Chal- 
dean captive,  a  Judean  priest,  Ezekiel,  saw 
•n  Babylon  a  vision  by  the  river  Chebar,  a 
likeness  of  four  living  human  creatures; 
they  had  wings  joined  together,  and  each 
figure  had  four  faces,  the  face  of  a  man,  a 
lion,  an  ox  and  the  face  of  an  eagle. 

The  Babylonian  kingdom  was  overcome 
by  the  Persians,  and  the  eagle  still  seemed 
to  go  with  the  march  of  supremacy  across  the 
world.  It  was  carried  by  the  Persians  as  a 
standard  of  war  and  was  probably  the 
power  referred  to  by  the  Judean  priest  in  his 
vision. 

Isaiah,  also,  prophesies  of  the  coming  of 
the  Persian  dominion,  which  was  to  super- 
sede that  of  Babylon,  as  the  coming  of  a 
"ravenous  bird  {romiht  east,  from  a  far 
country  to  execute  the  purposes  of  God." 

The  typical  eagle  of  that  time  was  proba- 
bly the  same  as  the  Bald  eagle  of  to  day, 
for  the  prophet  Micah,  speaks  also  about 
this  time  of  the  "  baldness  of  the  eagle"  as  a 
sign  of  mourning. 

The  eagle  as  a  Falconidae  is  also  referred 
to  by  Christ  as  a  symbol  of  inevitable 
power  and  natural  consequence. 

The  eagle  is  also  used  as  a  beautiful  sym- 
bol of  strength  and  protection  in  the  nine- 
teenth chapter  of  Exodus,  where  the  Lord 
reminds  Moses :  "  How  I  bare  you  on 
eagle's  wings  and  brought  you  unto  myself." 

In  mythology,  the  eagle  generally  repre- 
sents the  sun.  The  great  mythical  eagle  of 
India,  the  Garuda,  is  the  bearer  of  the  God 
Vishnu — victorious  by  his  brightness  over 
all  demons. 

In  the  Scandinavian  mythology,  the  eagle 
is  a  gloomy  figure  assumed  by  demons  of 
darkness,  concealed  in  gloomy  night  or  in 
wind  swept  cloud.  The  storm  giant  Kras- 
welgr  sits  in  the  form  of  an  eagle  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  heaven  and  blows  blasts  of  wind 
over  all  peoples.  And  on  the  great  tree 
Yggdrasil  sits  an  eagle  observing  everything 
that  happens. 

When  Zeus  was  preparing  for  his  strug- 
gle with  the  Titans,  the  eagle  brought  him  a 
thunderbolt,  whereupon  the  god  took  the 
bird  for  his  emblem  He  holds  the  bolts  of 
Zeus  in  his  talons,  inspires  heroes  with 
courage  and  carries  out  the  tyrannous  be- 
hests of  Zeus. 

As  an  emblem  of  the  immortal  gods,  he 
also  became  a  symbol  of  abstract  im- 
mortality and  of  the  soul  ascending  after 
death. 

From  the  analogy  of  the  heavenly  power 
of  Zeus,  the  eagle  also  became  the  symbol 
of  earthly  power. 

Ptolemy  Soter  made  it  the  emblem  of  the 
Egyptian  kingdom. 

In  the  Roman  story,  an  eagle  was  the 
herald  to  Tarquinius  of  his  royal  power,  and 
it  became  one  of  the  most  important  in- 
signia of  the  republic.  It  was  also  assumed 
by  emperors  and  adopted  into  medieval 
heraldry  after  the  time  of  Charlemagne. 

In  the  apothesis  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
an  eagle  ascending  from  a  funeral  pyre 
symbolized  their  reception  among  the  gods. 
Even  in  Christian  symbolism  the  eagle  has 
preserved  to  the  present  day  its  significance 
as  the  symbol  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  in 
the  lecterns  of  churches. 

As  a  standard  of  war,  the  eagle  seems  first 
to  have  been  used  by  the  Persians,  and  the 
Romans  adopted  the  eagle  as  a  standard  of 
war  in  the  year  104  B,  C. 

The  most  famous  eagles  of  antiquity  were 
those  that  so  often  carried  the  Romans  on 
to  victory.  They  were  made  of  silver  or 
bronze  with  outstretched  wings  and  were 
carried  before  the  legions  upon  long  poles, 
just  as  the  great  armies  of  Napoleon,  after 
1804,  carried  gilded  eagles  with  outstretched 
wings  in  place  of  banners. 

The  German  imperal  eagle  was  originally 
one-headed,  and  was  first  adopted  by 
Charlemagne  as  a  symbol  of  his  empire 
after  his  coronation  at  Rome  in  800,  and  it 
appears  on  the  imperial  banner  at  the  time 
of  Emperor  Otto  II. 

The  eagle  is  occasionally  figured  as  two- 
headed  toward  the  end  of  the  13th  century, 
and  is  represented  on  the  coins  of  Ludwig 
the  Bavarian  in  1325.  The  double-headed 
eagle  may  have  symbolized  either  the  east- 
ern and  western  divisions  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire or  the  union  of  the  imperial  and  the 
kingly  dignity. 

The  eagle  continued  to  be  the  arms  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  to  its  close  in  1500. 


It  was  first  crowned  in  the  15th  century; 
later,  the  sword  and  scepter  appeared  in  its 
claws,  and  on  the  breast  of  the  eagle  were 
the  personal  arms  of  the  Emperor. 

On  the  arms  of  the  present  German  Em- 
pire, an  eagle  sustains  on  its  breast  a  shield 
containing  the  arms  of  Prussia,  also  an 
eagle  charged  in  turn  with  the  arms  of  the 
HohenzoUern  family.  The  Prussian  eagle, 
being  the  original  imperial  eagle,  was  granted 
as  a  special  mark  of  favor  to  the  Teutonic 
knights  by  the  Emperor  Frederick  II. 

Austria  has  preserved  the  double-headed 
eagle  of  the  earlier  German  Empire. 

Russia  assumed  the  double-headed  eagle 
under  Ivan  III,  to  signify  that  the  Czar 
sprung  from  the  Greek  Emperors,  who  had 
borne  it  as  a  symbol  since  the  partition  of 
the  Roman  Empire. 

Poland  has  for  a  shield  a  white  crowned 
eagle  in  a  red  shield. 

In  France,  the  eagle  was  assumed  as  his 
imperial  symbol  by  Napoleon  I.  was  set 
aside  at  his  fall,  restored  by  Napoleon  III 
in  1852,  but  was  once  more  abolished  by  the 
French  republic  in  1870. 

The  eagle  was  adopted  by  the  United 
States  of  America  as  an  emblem  in  1785. 
It  was  imported  from  ancient  Rome,  just  as 
the  word  "  Senate  "  was.  "  The  young,  re- 
public," says  Edmund  Randolph,  "  boasted 
that  they  were  treading  upon  the  republican 
ground  of  Greece  and  Rome." 

An  eagle  crest  is  found  on  a  seal  of 
Washington  in  the  British  Museum,  on  a 
letter  written  in  1758,  and  resembles  one 
since  discovered  on  the  will,  dated  175 1,  of 
Lawrence  Washington,  brother  of  General 
Washington.  The  eagle  was  the  normal 
crest  of  the  Yorkshire  line  of  Washingtons, 
and  the  same  use  of  the  eagle  is  traced  from 
Robert  Washington  of  Brington  to  George 
Washington  in  Virginia. 

The  American  eagle  is  dark  brown  with 
outspread  wings,  having  in  one  of  its  talons 
a  bundle  of  arrows,  in  the  other  an  olive 
branch,  bearing  on  its  breast  a  shield  whose 
upper  part  is  blue  and  under  part  silver 
crossed  by  six  red  vertical  bars.  In  its 
beak  it  holds  a  band  with  the  inscription 
" E pluribus  ununi"  surrounded  by  thirteen 
stars. 

In  T^tnes  G.  Percival's  grand  ep;c  on 
"The  Eagle  "  occur  the  following  beautiful 
lines  on  the  bird  as  the  American  emblem: 

"  But  then  came  a  bold  and  hardy  few. 

And  they  breasted  the  unknown  wave; 
I  saw  from  far  the  wandering  crew. 

And  I  knew  they  were  high  and  brave. 
I  wheel'd  around  the  welcome  bark. 

As  it  sought  the  desolate  shore. 
And  up  to  heaven  like  a  joyful  lark 

My  quivering  pinions  bore. 

"  And  now  that  bold  and  hardy  few 

Are  a  nation  wide  and  strong; 
Danger  and  doubt  I  have  led  them  through, 

And  they  worshiped  me  in  song; 
And  over  their  bright  and  glancing  arms, 

On  field  and  lake  and  sea, 
With  an  eye  that  fires  and  a  spell  that  charms, 

I  guide  them  to  victory." 

True  eagles  inhabit  all  regions  of  the 
world,  of  which  seven  or  eight  species  at 
least  are  found  in  Europe,  the  Sea  eagle  of 
the  east  of  Asia  being  the  finest  and  largest. 
The  Golden  eagle  is  widely  distributed  in 
Europe,  Asia  and  America,  of  which  the 
Imperial  eagle  is  a  closely  allied  species. 

The  white-headed  or  Bald  eagle  is  the 
chosen  emblem  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  is  by  some  considered  a  dis- 
tinct species. 

The  genus  Aquila  of  the  Falconidas  family 
is  characterized  by  hooked  beaks  and  sharp, 
powerful  claws.  They  have  great  powers  of 
flight  and  vision,  and  are  solitary  in  their 
habits.  Large  specimens  measure  3J  feet  in 
length  and  nine  feet  expanded  wings.  They 
breed  in  mountains  or  forests.  They  are 
all  monogamous,  and  it  is  said  that  a  pair 
will  live  together  in  perfect  harmony  till 
death.  They  are  thoroughly  attached  to 
their  young,  and  will  not  forsake  them  even 
if  the  tree  on  which  they  rest  be  enveloped 
in  flames.  Their  tenure  of  life,  it  is  sup- 
posed, will  extend  to  one  hundred  years. 

The  Bald  eagle  is  so  called  on  account  of 
its  white  head,  neck  and  tail.  It  uses  the 
same  nest  year  after  year. 

The  eagle  is  domesticated  and  used  by 
the  Kirghis  Tartars,  who  call  it  Bergut,  for 
the  capture  of  antelopes,  wolves  and  foxes. 
It  is  carried  hooded  on  horseback,  or  on  a 
perch  between  two  men,  and  released  when 
the  quarry  is  in  sight.  Such  a  bird,  when 
well  trained,  is  valued,  says  Pallas,  at  the 
price  of  two  camels.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  more  than  one  kind  of  eagle  is  thus 
used,  and  the  services  of  Ai^le  heliaca,  the 
supposed  Imperial  eagle,  may  be  also  em- 
ployed. However,  it  is  uncertain  just  what 
species  of  eagle  may  have  been  the  Alis 
Jovis,  the  traditional  emblem  of  Roman 
power.  We  only  know  that  no  Bald,  or 
American,  eagle  has  ever  been  enticed  from 
his  eyrie  home  against  the  azure  blue,  to 
be  domesticated  to  base  uses. 


Doubtfnl  Compliments. 

Written  for  the  Rural  Prkss  by  Elsie  Angb. 
How  many  people  there  are  who  honestly 
wish  to  be  agreeable  to  others,  but  fail  in 
the  attempt !  They  are  continually  giving 
ofifense,  when,  in  reality,  they  are  desirous  of 
expressing  their  admiration  for  or  their  ap- 
preciation of  the  persons  they  address.  Have 
we  not  heard  them  deplore  having  been 
misunderstood  in  such  language  as  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"  I  wonder  why  Miss  Brown  treats  me  so 
coolly.  I  always  try  to  be  pleasant  with 
her,  but  she  seems  to  resent  everything  I 
say." 

"  I  cannot  understand  why  Mr.  Jay  is  so 
reserved.  He  was  very  friendly  when  I 
first  met  him  a  year  ago,  but  now  he  seems 
like  a  stranger." 

Now,  the  coolness  of  the  lady  and  gentle- 
man is  doubtless  owing  to  the  want  of  tact 
on  the  part  of  the  person  desiring  their 
friendship.  For  instance,  the  latter  meets 
Miss  Brown  and  tells  her  how  charming  she 
looks.  Miss  Brown  is  pleased,  when  Miss 
Rasp  continues : 

"  I  came  very  near  passing  you.  I  could 
scarcely  believe  it  was  you.  That  hat  makes 
you  look  so  young  and  pretty.  It  changes 
your  appearance  entirely." 

Is  Miss  Brown  to  be  complimented  be- 
cause she  is  told  she  is  looking  unlike  her- 
self? 

Mr.  Jay  spends  an  evening  at  Miss 
Rasp's.  He  loves  music  and  sings  at  her 
request.  Miss  Rasp  is  delighted,  so  is  Mr. 
Jay.  He  beams  back  his  thanks,  when 
Miss  Rasp  electrifies  him  by  saying  : 

"Your  singing  is  a  surprise  tome,  Mr. 
Jay.  I  thought  you  could  not  sing  a  note. 
Your  voice  is  so  weak  and  thin  in  conversa- 
tion, I  was  afraid  you  were  consumptive  " 

Miss  Rasp  thinks  that  she  impresses  him 
as  being  kind  and  sympathetic.  She  does 
not  know  that  her  skill  as  a  musician  nerves 
him  to  make  a  second  call.  This  time  he 
learns  that  she  has  thought  him  ten  years 
older  than  he  is  because  she  has  discerned 
a  thin  spot  on  the  crown  of  his  head  that 
he  hoped  no  one  knew  of  but  himself.  But 
"music  hath  charms,"  and  he  ventures  a 
third  time,  never  to  return.  What  man  of 
five  feet  four  inches  could,  after  learning 
that  he  had  been  considered  fully  three 
inches  shorter  than  he  is  ! 

Miss  Rasp  met  an  acquaintance  she  had 
known  from  girlhood. 

"  I  want  you  to  tell  me  by  what  secret 
you  retain  your  youth,"  she  said.  "You 
look  exactly  as  you  did  when  you  went  to 
school  fifteen  years  ago." 

The  person  addressed  was  a  sensible 
woman,  and  rejoined  laughingly  that  she 
would  be  sorry  if  she  looked  as  old  at  sixteen 
as  she  did  then. 

"  O  ! "  said  Miss  Rasp.  "  You  were  not  a 
youiig  looking  girl.  You  were  so  tall  and 
sedate.    I  thought  you  were  dreadfully  old." 

When  they  parted,  the  lady  was  glad  that 
her  meetings  with  Miss  Rasp  were  few  and 
far  between. 

Again,  a  bright,  sprightly  woman  on  the 
sunny  side  of  middle  life  was  entertaining 
some  friends,  when  Miss  Rasp  exclaimed  : 
"  Mrs.  Smith  has  learned  the  art  of  growing 
old  gracefully." 

The  remark  was  ignored,  and  any  one 
would  think  that  Miss  Rasp  would  be  more 
cautious  of  her  words  afterward;  but  she 
said  later  at  supper  : 

"  Mrs.  Smith,  the  highest  praise  I  can 
pay  this  coffee  is  that  it  tastes  just  as  my 
mother's  did  when  I  was  a  child." 

Another  guest  tactfully  changed  the  siib- 
ject.  It  was  evident  to  every  one  but  Miss 
Rasp  that  she  was  making  a  mistake  in 
classing  Mrs.  Smith  among  elderly  women. 
And  Miss  Rasp  cannot  understand  why  she 
is  no  longer  invited  to  Mrs.  Smith's  parties. 

If  people  were  more  studious  of  the  ex- 
pressions they  use,  there  would  be  fewer  of 
these  doubtful  compliments  which  are  so 
productive  of  vexation  and  annoyance.  I 
have  a  friend  who  resents  any  one  speaking 
of  her  "  smiling  face  "  as  an  impertinence. 
This  is  what  she  says:  "There  is  nothing 
exasperates  me  like  having  any  one  say  that 
he  saw  my  smiling  face  here  or  there.  It 
isn't  pleasant  to  have  people  speak  as  though 
I  am  always  grinning  like  a  monkey  or  an 
idiot.  If  they  must  allude  to  my  expression, 
why  cannot  they  say  it  is  bright  or  cheerful 
or  pleasant  instead  of  harping  continually 
upon  that  threadbare  word  'smiling?'" 
She  has,  in  consequence,  cultivated  a  cold, 
haughty  bearing  which  is  far  from  being  as 
attractive  as  her  former  vivaciousness  was. 

Other  words  which  usually  excite  resent- 
ment are  "good-natured"  and  "clever" 
when  they  are  used  in  the  same  sense.  A 
lady  was  spoken  to  in  this  manner:  "  Yes, 
Mr.  Blank  often  speaks  of  you.    He  says  he 
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likes  you  because  you  are  so  good-natured." 

Instantly,  that  adjective  rankled  like  a 
thorn  in  the  flesh.  Could  not  Mr.  Blank 
have  said  that  she  was  kind  or  genial  or 
even-tempered  ?  There  were  so  many 
pleasing  words  that  he  could  have  chosen 
from;  then  why  select  one  that  was  so  an- 
noying in  its  eflfect  ?  Then  she  wondered  if 
she  were  not  over-sensitive  in  regard  to  the 
matter.  She  resolved  to  put  it  to  a  test. 
So  in  calling  upon  a  relative,  she  said:  "  By 
the  way,  Jennie,  I  have  a  compliment  for 
you.  Mr.  Blank  says  he  likes  you  because 
you  are  so  good-natured." 

Jennie's  eyes  flashed,  and  she  replied  in- 
dignantly: "  I  don't  appreciate  a  compli- 
meot  that  you  can  pay  a  pig  or  a  fool ! '' 

Another  very  usual  way  of  giving  offense 
is  that  of  complimenting  young  people  upon 
their  youthfulness,  thereby  inferring  that 
they  appear  younger  than  they  are.  A 
blooming  mother  or  a  young  wife  will  be 
told  that  she  is  young  looking,  when  she  is 
really  but  a  girl  in  years. 

A  man  noted  for  his  gallantry  thus  ac- 
costed a  young  married  woman:  "Mrs. 
Adams,  I  must  compliment  you  upon  your 
appearance.  I  mistook  you  for  a  young 
lady."  "  I  am  not  old  enough  to  appreciate 
that  compliment,  Major  Grey,"  she  an- 
swered. And  his  look  of  discomfiture 
showed  that  he  had  learned  a  lesson  he  was 
not  likely  to  forget. 

Then,  too,  many  people  spoil  their  com- 
pliments by  saying  too  much.  They  make 
a  good  beginning,  but  a  disastrous  ending, 
as  a  young  man  did  who  approached  a  lady 
and  congratulated  her  upon  the  success  of 
some  work  she  bad  undertaken.  "  I  am 
charmed  and  delighted,"  he  said. 

The  lady  thanked  him  for  his  apprecia- 
tion. Then  he  continued:  "I  cannot  tell 
you  how  astonished  I  am  to  find  you  so 
witty  and  possessed  of  such  ability.  I  had 
an  entirely  diflferent  opinion  of  you."  Yet 
that  young  man  thought  he  was  extremely 
complimentary  ! 

Another  man  told  a  girl  that  she  had  the 
most  beautiful  eyes  he  ever  saw,  and  then 
went  on  to  tell  her  how  faulty  her  other 
features  were.  If  he  had  stopped  at  her 
eyes,  he  would  probably  have  won  her  friend- 
ship; but  she  never  liked  him,  while  he  de- 
plored the  icy  reserve  on  the  part  of  the 
charming  Miss  Lovely  toward  himself.  It 
was  simply  owing  to  his  want  of  tact,  which, 
after  all,  is  the  cause  of  many  doubtful  com- 
pliments. 

Old  Franz'  Song  of  the  Angels. 

Written  for  the  Rural  Press  by  Alice  Kingbuey 

CoOLKY. 

In  a  quaint  garret  in  Paris  lived  an  old 
musician.  He  had  been  second  violinist  in 
a  minor  theatre  till,  shielding  a  child  from 
death  in  a  terrible  fire,  he  was  badly  in- 
jured. The  parents  were  profuse  in  their 
thanks,  and  then — he  was  forgotten;  so  neg- 
lected, he  became  a  paralytic  and  lost  his 
place  in  the  orchestra.  He  would  have 
starved  but  for  his  one  friend,  the  little  dan- 
cer, who,  besides  helping,  encouraged  him 
to  write  music  with  his  left  hand. 

One  day,  Fifine  noticed  Franz'  happy  look 
and  said: 

"  What  so  pleases  monsieur,  to-day  ?  " 

"  Aha!  did  you  notice  it,  ma  petite  ?  The 
angels  sang  to  me  such  melody,  and  to  day 
I  wrote  it,  but  I  shall  never  play  it,  the  beau- 
tijul  son\  that  is  here  " — he  tenderly  touched 
his  violin,  "  Franz  can  never  summon  again; 
one-half  of  him  is  dead,  dead."  His  head 
drooped  lower  and  lower  till  It  rested  on  his 
loved  instrument,  and  soon  Fifine  saw  a  little 
stream  trickle  down  its  side  and  sparkle  in 
the  sunlight. 

"  O,  don  t  weep,  dear  monsieur!  Take  a 
beautiful  walk  instead."  She,  coaxing,  put 
on  his  hat  and  they  started. 

"  I  would  like  to  hear  my  Song  of  the 
Angels  before  I  die,"  he  said,  "  but  that  can 
never  be;  old  Franz  can  never  play  again." 

"Why  does  not  monsieur  let  the  orchestra 
play  his  beautiful  piece  ? " 

"  Ah!  would  they,  Fifine,  would  they  ?" 

"Why  does  not  monsieur  try?"    So  it 
was  all  arranged  what  to  do,  as  they  drank 
their  sugared  water  in  a  little  "  garden." 
♦*♦*♦*** 

At  last  the  "Song  of  the  Angels "  was  to 
be  played.  Franz,  tremulous  with  joy  and 
fear,  sat  with  Fifine  close  to  the  orchestra. 
Soon  the  notes  of  the  "  Song"  began.  Franz 
looked  troubled,  then  angry,  then  horrified. 

"Ah!  the  violin,"  he  muttered;  then  with 
a  sudden  motion  he  snatched  the  instrument 
from  the  leader's  grasp,  and,  drawing  the 
bow  with  a  master's  hand,  poured  forth  such 
a  flood  of  melody  that  the  orchestra,  amazed, 
ceased  playing,  and  the  audience  listened 
spell-bound.  As  the  "Song"  ended,  the 
violin  fell  from  Franz'  nerveless  hands  and 
he  sank  to  the  floor. 

"  I  have  heard  it,  ?'ifine;  the  soul  came 
back  at  Franz'  call.    Did  not  the  angels 


sing,  Fifine  ?  "  The  supreme  effort  breaking 
the  paralysis,  had  also  snapped  the  silver 
cord.  Old  Franz  died  with  a  seraphic  smile 
upon  his  lips. 
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My  Trip  to  Bogus  Settlement, 

Written  for  tlie  Rural  Press  by  Duanb  Mobley. 

In  the  year  1842,  my  father  kept  a  supply 
store  in  the  wilds  of  Michigan,  bought  furs 
of  the  hunters  and  friendly  Indians,  and  in 
return  sold  them  their  supplies  of  food  and 
ammunition.  At  the  time  I  speak  of,  I  was 
a  strong  boy  seventeen  years  old,  and  al- 
ways, when  not  assisting  at  the  store,  com- 
missioned to  do  some  errand  or  other  in 
the  settlement  where  my  father's  store  was 
situated.  Sometimes,  though  not  often,  I 
was  sent  miles  away  into  the  forest  to  carry 
some  special  article  of  merchandise  to  some 
hunter's  camp,  or,  in  its  stead,  deliver  some 
message  of  consequence. 

Prior  to  the  date  I  mention,  a  gang  of 
counterfeiters  had  built  and  occupied  upon 
the  banks  of  Pine  river,  and  at  a  point  30 
miles  north  of  our  place,  a  long,  low,  two- 
roomed  house.  Ostensibly,  it  was  for  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  purposes,  being  not  only  upon 
the  banks  of  Pine  river,  but  near  Pine  lake 
also. 

The  settlements  about  that  time  becoming 
flooded  with  spurious  currency,  these  fellows 
fell  under  suspicion,  their  camp  was  raided 
by  the  authorities,  some  of  their  number  be- 
ing captured  along  with  the  implements  of 
their  unlawful  trade.  At  the  time  I  speak 
of  now,  and  for  months  before,  the  house 
was  the  residence  of  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Goodleigh,  his  wife  and  daughter.  He  was 
the  partner  of  a  man  by  the  name  of  Walker; 
the  latter  engaged  in  general  trade  at  Pon- 
tiac,  and  the  two  together  managing  a  trading 
post  at  this  point  in  the  old  two-roomed 
house.  To  this  place  I  was  sent  in  the  early 
spring  of  '42  to  perform  a  responsible  mis- 
sion. My  father  had  bargained  to  deliver 
for  Walker  to  Goodleigh  the  sum  of  seven 
hundred  dollars,  paper  money,  and  as  he 
could  not  go,  the  task  of  delivering  it  fell 
upon  me  to  perform.  To  make  the  trip  was 
a  pleasing  and  novel  idea  to  me,  as  I  had 
never  penetrated  quite  that  far  into  the 
northern  wilds.  I  was  rigged  out  for  the 
trip  with  a  horse  and  saddle,  a  small  sleep- 
ing tent  and  some  provisions.  Then, 
mounted,  with  a  small  rifle  in  my  possession, 
out  I  started. 

The  money  was  carefully  placed  in  be- 
tween the  outer  fabric  of  my  pantaloons  and 
the  strong  inner  lining,  and  I  was  told  to 
place  it  in  Goodleigh's  hands,  and  his  only. 
Except  from  prowling  wolves,  there  was  no 
cause  for  fear,  for  the  Indians  were  friendly, 
and  among  them  all  my  father  was  held  in 
high  esteem.  Over  three-quarters  of  the 
way  I  made  excellent  time,  nothing  of  note 
happening,  and  but  little  game  making  it- 
self visible. 

The  ground  was  fast  thawing  out,  and 
along  a  strip  of  marshes  which  I  had  finally 
to  cross,  by  a  tongue  of  hard  upland,  the 
path  was  very  spongy  and  troublesome  to 
the  horse.  I  was  anxious  to  get  over  ere 
nightfall  and  camp  somewhere  in  the  clumps 
of  undergrowth  on  the  other  side.  And,  as 
I  had  luckily  shot  a  brace  of  partridges  on 
the  near  side  of  the  marshes,  I  was,  while 
slowly  picking  my  way  along  the  tongue  of 
hard,  or  upland,  revolving  about  in  my  mind 
how  I  would  pitch  my  tent,  prepare  my  fire 
and  toast  my  birds  in  its  blaze.  All  at  once 
from  out  the  thick  brush,  I  was  confronted 
by  two  desperate-looking  fellows,  both  of 
whom  were  armed  with  rocks.  One  of  them 
demanded  my  gun,  but,  instead  of  yielding 
it,  I  tried  to  bring  it  to  bear  upon  them, 
realizing  that  the  fellows  were  nothing  short 
of  desperadoes. 

Before  I  could  bring  my  gun  to  bear,  I 
was  hit  by  the  rocks,  one  of  them  striking 
me  upon  the  head  and  rendering  me  uncon- 
scious. When  I  came  to  myself  again  I  was 
in  an  Indian's  wigwam.  It  belonged  to 
Canobway,  an  old  chieftain,  a  man  of  good 
heart  and  great  native  intelligence.  Above 
me,  as  I  lay  upon  a  bed  of  soft  furs,  bent 
the  form  of  Kisco,  niece  of  Canobway,  a 
half-breed,  born  in  lawful  wedlock.  Kisco 
quietly  told  how  Canobway  had  found  me 
insensible,  my  clothing  torn  and  my  face 
and  head  still  bleeding.  Evidently  my  as- 
sailants had  left  me  for  dead.  After  bring- 
ing me  to  his  wigwam,  Canobway  had  re- 
turned to  investigate  the  trail  for  traces  of 
the  robbers.  A  flourishing  broth  of  venison 
was  served  me,  and  after  a  little  sleep  I  was 
nearly  myself  again.  By  daylight  again, 
Canobway  had  returned  and  was  in  full 
preparation  for  a  thorough  pursuit  of  the 
robbers,  who  had  despoiled  me  of  my  horse, 
gun,  pocketbook  and  the  little  change  in  the 
same.    The  Goodleigh  money  was  yet  safe 


where  it  had  been  sewed  into  my  pantaloons. 

Kisco  understood  English,  and  my  ac- 
count of  how  I  had  been  waylaid  was  plain 
to  her.  When  Canobway  heard  it,  he 
stretched  himself  up  to  his  highest  in  the 
centre  of  the  tent,  swung  his  tomahawk  over 
his  head  and  exclaimed,  "  Heap  bad  pale 
faces!  Canobway  catch  'em,  sure."  We  left 
the  camp  in  the  possession  of  Canobway's 
squaw — Canobway  leading,  Kisco  following 
next,  and  myself  last.  Frequently  the  old 
chief  would  motion  us  to  halt  while  he 
pushed  forward  alone.  At  the  cry  of  a  bird, 
or  the  imitation  of  it,  which  Kisco  well  un- 
derstood, we  would  take  up  our  march 
again.  Coming  up  to  an  open  space  in  the 
forest,  near  some  marshes,  Canobway  held  a 
short  conference  with  Kisco,  and  then  left 
us  again.  He  was  gone  nearly  an  hour,  re- 
turning to  cautiously  lead  us  forward  along 
a  circuitous  way. 

Then  it  was  nightfall,  and  suddenly  we 
came  upon  what  appeared  to  be  an  illu- 
minated haystack,  a  light  shining  from  within 
it  through  an  open  doorway  and  through  the 
interstices  of  the  structure  itself.  It  was  a 
rude  affair  of  poles  covered  loosely  with 
coarse  marsh  grass,  and  standing  in  a  thicket 
of  pines.  Confusion  reigned  within  it,  and 
whinnys  of  a  horse  and  rude  oaths  of  a  man 
issued  from  it.  The  old  chief  gave  a  low 
grunt  of  satisfaction,  laid  his  hand  lightly  on 
Kisco's  shoulder  and  motioned  us  to  remain 
behind.  Then  he  ran  swiftly  forward  and 
peered  within  the  building.  Then  he 
fiercely  swung  his  hatchet  in  a  circle  and 
flung  it  within,  quickly  clubbing  his  rifle  and 
following  after  it.  As  Kisco  and  I  reached 
the  building  Canobway  came  forth,  drag- 
ging an  insensible  man.  With  our  help  he 
soon  had  the  fellow  gagged  and  bound  to  a 
tree. 

The  horse  was  my  own  and  my  rifle  stood 
in  a  corner  of  the  structure.  Seizing  the 
gun  and  extinguishing  the  light,  we  pushed 
rapidly  forward.  We  were  near  Bogus  set- 
tlement, its  exact  location  being  20  yards  up 
from  the  river  on  a  rising  bit  of  ground.  One 
part  of  the  two-roomed  house  was  devoted 
to  merchandizing,  the  other  to  domestic  uses. 
Coming  up  to  it,  the  family  part  we  found 
in  darkness,  while  bright  light  gleamed  out 
from  the  store  part.  Peering  in  through 
the  unchinked  logs,  we  beheld  Gwodleigh 
bound  to  a  post  and  two  burly,  wicked  look- 
ing fellows  going  through  the  goods.  Draw- 
ing back  into  the  shadows,  we  talked  a  bit. 
Then  Canobway  reconnoitered  an  under- 
ground passageway  which  led  from  the  back 
of  the  building  to  the  river.  Soon  return- 
ing, he  stationed  me  at  an  angle  of  the  house 
and  in  its  shadow.  The  plan  of  attack  was 
as  follows  :  Kisco  was  to  attract  attention 
at  the  front,  and,  under  the  ruse  of  having 
a  pony  mired,  secure  help  of  one  of  the 
men,  and  as  soon  as  he  should  come  forth 
I  was  to  rush  out  and  attack  him,  while  at 
the  same  moment  Canobway  was  to  force  an 
entrance  from  the  rear.  The  plan  was  suc- 
cessful, for  both  of  the  plunderers  were  taken 
by  surprise  and  easily  captured.  In  the 
pockets  of  one  of  them  was  found  my  old 
purse  and  jacknite.  Goodleigh  we  speedily 
released  from  his  bonds  and  his  family  from 
the  dark  room  where  we  found  them  con- 
fined. In  their  stead  we  chained  up  the 
robbers,  including  the  one  found  at  the 
marsh-grass  stable.  Making  a  search  of  the 
surroundings,  we  found  in  and  about  the 
stable  base  metal  and  some  counterfeit  coin. 

Delivering  the  seven  hundred  dollars  over 
to  Goodleigh  and  leaving  him  and  Canob- 
way to  hold  the  fort,  I  took  Kisco  up  behind 
me  on  the  horse,  and  by  way  of  the  wigwam 
rode  back  to  my  fathers  store  to  notify  the 
authorities  of  our  capture  and  put  in  our 
claims  for  the  reward,  there  being  a  stand- 
ing reward  of  two  hundred  dollars  for  each 
counterfeiter  apprehended.  It  was  quite  a 
plum  for  us,  and  it  was  the  last  of  the 
counterfeiting  and  plundering  in  those  parts. 

At  another  time,  I  made  a  trip  to  Bogus 
settlement,  but  as  Goodleigh's  daughter  was 
the  magnet  drawing  me,  I'll  not  relate  it 
here. 


The  right  faith  of  man  is  not  intended  to 
give  him  repose,  but  to  enable  him  to  do 
his  work.  It  is  not  intended  that  he  should 
look  away  from  the  place  he  lives  in  now, 
and  cheer  himself  with  thoughts  of  the 
place  be  is  to  live  in  next,  but  that  he  should 
look  stoutly  into  this  world,  in  faith  that,  if 
he  does  his  work  well  here,  some  good  to 
others  or  himself  will  come  of  it  hereafter. 
— Ruskin. 

And  how  shall  the  higher  life  be  won  ? 
And  again  we  must  answer  as  we  answered 
before,  by  personal  allegiance.  No  other 
power  is  large  enough  and  flexible  enough 
to  make  it.  Loving  obedience  is  the  only 
atmosphere  in  which  the  vision  of  the  gen- 
eral purpose  and  the  faithfulness  in  special 
work  grow  in  their  true  proportion  and  rela- 
tion to  each  other. — Bishop  Brooks, 


Strawberry  and  Raspberry  Shrub. 
Strawberry  and  raspberry  shrub  are  made 
as  follows:  On  four  quarts  of  berries  pour 
white  vinegar  enough  barely  to  cover  them. 
Let  them  stand  for  48  hours.  Then  drain 
off  the  vinegar,  squeezing  the  juice  out  of 
all  the  fruit  with  the  vinegar.  If  straw- 
berries are  used,  the  vinegar  must  be  poured 
over  a  second  supply  of  the  fruit  before  it 
will  attain  the  proper  flavor;  but  one  supply 
of  raspberries  is  sufficient.  Measure  out  the 
liquor  when  it  is  ready,  and  to  every  pint 
allow  a  pound  of  sugar.  Put  it  in  a  porce- 
lain-lined kettle  with  the  sugar  and  let  it  boil 
for  ten  minutes,  then  bottle  it  and  set  it 
away  in  a  cold  place.  A  cupful  of  this  syrup 
is  sufficient  to  flavor  one  quart  of  ice  water. 
Either  kind  of  shrub  is  very  ornamental 
served  in  lemonade  glasses  with  little  han- 
dles, and  is  a  pleasant,  refreshing  drink. 

Chicken  Fritters.— One  cup  chicken 
stock,  one  heaping  tablespoon  flour,  one 
tablespoon  butter,  one-half  teaspoon  salt, 
one  saltspoon  celery  salt,  one  cup  cold 
chicken.  Mix  the  flour  smoothly  in  the  hot 
butter,  add  the  boiling  stock  gradually,  and, 
when  smooth,  add  the  seasoning.  The 
sauce  should  be  quite  thick.  Pour  half  of 
the  sauce  into  a  small,  shallow  dish  (but- 
tered). Chop  the  chicken  fine,  and  when 
the  sauce  has  crusted  over  a  li;tle,  spread 
the  chicken  evenly  over  the  top.  Then 
cover  with  the  remainder  of  the  sauce.  Place 
on  ice,  and  when  cold  and  hard,  cut  into 
inch  by  two-inch  pieces.  Dip  them  quickly 
in  fritter  batter,  and  fry  in  hot,  deep  fat. 

Vegetable  Soup.— One  bunch  of  celery, 
one  pint  of  stewed  tomatoes,  one  onion,  three 
carrots,  four  turnips,  a  little  salt.  Chop  all 
the  vegetables,  except  the  tomatoes,  very 
fine,  and  place  them  in  the  pot  over  the 
fire,  with  about  three  quarts  and  one  pint  of 
hot  water.  Let  them  cook  slowly  about  an 
hour,  then  stir  in  the  tomatoes,  and  boil 
about  half  an  hour  longer.  Remove  from 
the  fire,  and  rub  the  mixture  through  a 
colander,  then  return  the  soup  to  the  fire. 
Now  stir  in  a  tablespoonful  of  butter  and 
half  a  cup  of  milk,  with  a  little  cornstarch  or 
flour  mixed  with  it.  Let  the  soup  boil  up 
once,  and  it  will  be  ready  for  the  table. 

Cream  of  Rice. — To  one  quart  of  con- 
somme add  a  pint  of  rice  prepared  as  fol- 
lows: Boil  the  rice  in  three  pints  of  milk 
until  tender;  rub  it  through  a  sieve  and  add 
the  milk  to  it.  Beat  the  yolks  of  two  eggs 
and  whisk  them  into  the  rice.  When  the 
consomme  is  slightly  warmed,  whisk  the  pre- 
pared rice  into  it,  after  which  do  not  let  it 
boil,  but  gradually  bring  to  very  near  boil- 
ing point,  and  serve  with  toasted  bread  dice. 

Asparagus.— Cut  off  as  much  of  the  stalk 
as  will  leave  the  asparagus  five  or  six  inches 
long;  scrape  the  remaining  white  part  very 
clean;  tie  them  in  small  even  bundles;  put 
them  into  boiling  water  and  let  them  boil 
till  tender,  but  not  soft.  Take  them  out 
with  a  skimmer  and  place  neatly  upon  a  thin 
toast  laid  on  a  dish,  and  serve  immediately 
with  butter  sauce  or  cream  sauce. 

Drawn  Butter  Sauce.— One-half  cup 
of  butter,  one  pint  of  hot  water,  one-half  cup 
of  sugar,  one-half  teaspoonful  of  vanilla  or 
the  juice  of  one  lemon,  one  tablespoonful  of 
flour  or  cornstarch  made  to  a  smooth  paste. 
Turn  into  the  rest  and  let  it  boil  five  min- 
utes; add  a  little  grated  nutmeg. 


Absolutely  Pure. 

A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder.  High- 
est of  all  in  leavening  strength. — Latest  U. 
S,  Government  Food  Report, 
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California  Pampas  Plumes  In  Demand 

It  seems  that  the  demand  for  California 
plumes  did  not  depend  upon  the  political 
fate  of  the  "  plumed  knight,"  as  we  antici- 
pated in  a  recent  issue,  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald  says  that  pampas  plumes  from 
Southern  California  will  form  a  feature  of 
the  political  campaign  this  year  in  both  par- 
ties. The  Democrats  have  adopted  as  an 
emblem  three  white  plumes  mounted  on  a 
red  standard,  with  a  blue  ribbon  depending. 
An  order  has  been  given  to  Mrs,  Strong  of 
Whittier  for  20,000  of  them  for  use  at  the 
Chicago  convention. 

The  Republicans  have  adopted  a  fan 
shaped  design  of  red,  white  and  blue  plumes 
on  a  fan  shape.     The  following  article  from 
the  New  York  Evenift^  Post  is  of  interest  in 
this  connection: 

"  In  the  early  days  of  last  September,  dur- 
ing a  visit  to  Southern  California,  I  chanced, 
while  walking  down  Spring  street,  Los  An- 
geles, to  see  in  a  show  window,  where  artis- 
tic furniture  and  mantels  were  displayed, 
standing  before  a  plate-glass  mirror,  a  vase 
holding  what  seemed  to  be  three  beautiful 
white  feathers,  tall  and  fairly- like.  A  closer 
inspection  showed  a  depth  no  ostrich  plume 
can  boast,  for  in  its  heart  of  heart  was  a 
soft  salmon  tone  of  great  richness.  I  could 
not  help  exclaiming  'Grand!  I  must  know 
somethmg  of  the  new  beauty.' 

"  Upon  inquiring  I  learned  that  the  ob 
jects  which  attracted  my  attention  were  pam 
pas  plumes,  the  product  of  the  '  King  of 
Grasses,'  which  is  cultivated  quite  extensive- 
ly for  the  European  market.  This  grass  is 
a  native  of  South  America,  growing  on  the 
famous  pampas  or  plains,  where  the  cattle 
feed  upon  it,  which  pampas  give  name  to 
the  cultivated  article  now  grown  and  cured 
in  great  perfection  in  California,  producing 
the  artistic  effect  referred  to,  that  is  as  sur- 
prising as  it  is  beautiful. 

"  Feeling  greatly  interested  in  an  industry 
so  little  known,  I  visited  one  of  the  largest 
plantations  in  Los  Angeles  county,  Ranchito 
de  Fuerte,  fortunately  during  the  harvest 
season,  thus  witnessing  the  entire  process. 

"  The  plants  or  clusters,  bush-like  in  form, 
are  from  10  to  12  feet  high,  about  the  same 
in  diameter  and  stand  in  rows  16  feet  apart. 
Very  little  care  is  given  the  plants  (they  are 
evergreen)  until  the  irrigation  season,  which 
lasts  from  early  May  until  the  middle  of 
August.  Water  is  used  every  14  days.  The 
harvest  begins  about  August  26th,  and  con- 
tinues 17  days.  Before  the  husks  open  the 
long  spikes  are  cut  by  laborers,  their  faces 
protected  by  masks  and  their  hands  by 
gloves,  with  gauntlets,  as  the  edge  of  the 
grass  is  sharp  as  a  knife.  From  the  place 
of  growth  to  the  shade  of  trees,  the  plumes 
are  taken  in  wagons.  Shuckers  sit  under 
the  pepper  and  orange  trees  stripping  off  the 
casing  of  green  covering  the  plumes.  Those 
who  have  practiced  for  a  few  years  can 
shuck  from  three  to  four  thousand  a  day. 
As  this  work  is  paid  for  by  the  thousand, 
long  days  are  made. 

"  Next  come  boys  who  lay  the  fresh  silky 
plumes — soft  green  in  color  —  upon  the 
smooth  earth,  prepared  by  rolling  to  receive 
them.  About  three  hours  are  required  at 
this  stage  to  make  them  white  and  fluffy. 
They  are  gathered  up  and  carried  by  arm 
fuls  into  the  curing-house;  here  expert  ma- 
nipulation develops  tone  and  a  silk-floss  fin- 
ish that  gives  them  their  chief  beauty.  In 
the  process  they  are  handled  sixteen  times. 
No  labor-saving  machines  can  be  used.  A 
certain  nicety  in  handling,  a  quick  eye  and 
ready  hand,  makes  it  an  industry  where  wo- 
men and  girls  can  be  employed.  About 
sixty  hands  were  required  in  the  harvest  of 
which  I  write.  Plumes  left  upon  the  plants 
to  open  naturally  are  of  no  value,  except  as 
ornaments  to  the  grounds. 

"  Great  improvements  have  been  made  in 
the  curing  process  during  the  past  two  years. 
The  old  method  produced  a  beautiful  plume, 
but  very  brittle.  The  best  grades  measure 
30  to  36  inches  in  length,  and  are  shipped  to 
Europe.  Germany,  Russia  and  Italy  are 
the  largest  consumers.  England  is  latest  to 
appreciate  their  beauty,  and  no  doubt  the 
eastern  cities  will,  ere  long,  follow  in  their 
use. 

The  plumes  that  sometimes  are  seen  for 
sale  on  the  streets  here  are  used  by  florists 
to  "  fill  in"  with,  but  the  finest  go  to  Europe, 
where  there  is  an  appreciative  market. 

"  The  regulation  '  three  plumes'  in  a  sin- 
gle vase  were  no  doubt  suggested  by  the 
Prince  of  Wale's  coat-of  arms,  as  there  are 
large  quantities  sent  to  London,  where  they 
are  quite  *he  fad.  About  half  a  million 
plumes  were  sent  to  England  for  the  recent 
hu!id;iy  season.  The  question.  What  can 
Europe  do  with  a  million  and  a  half  plumes 
year  after  year  ?  car  only  be  answered  by 


the  appreciation  of  a  thing  of  beauty  that  is 
I  a  joy  for  ever." 

New  uses  for  these  plumes;  or  new  meth- 
ods of  using,  are  developed  every  season. 
The  artistic  sense  finds  expression  in  endless 
designs  that  grace  receptions,  balls,  church 
weddings  and  private  houses  on  every  fes- 
tive occasion.  As  fabric  for  decorative  pur- 
poses, none  other  produce  their  fairy- like 
appearance.  It  is  essentially  a  wall  decora- 
tion. Friezes,  dadoes,  etc.,  are  made  of 
wire,  in  art  designs,  and  covered  by  the 
pampas  stripped  from  the  stem  ;  while 
fringes  for  bordering  mantels  and  book 
shelves,  mats  and  rugs,  and  also  tapestry 
hangings  for  the  walls  can  all  be  produced 
by  skilled  hands.  They  are  used  in  connec- 
tion with  draperies  and  soft  India  silk  scarfs 
in  colors  to  suit  the  apartments  to  be  deco- 
rated and  the  taste  of  the  hostess.  They 
are  also  dyed,  as  silk  or  cotton  can  be  col- 
ored ,  a  favorite  use  is  to  adorn  each  room 
in  a  different  color. 

"  For  ceilings,  festoons  are  made  as  we 
see  "  greens"  fastened  to  wires  or  ropes,  or 
the  Childean  or  other  square  effect  can  be 
outlined  by  a  soft  feathery  beading.  A 
house  so  decorated  becomes  a  fairy  palace, 
unique  and  artistic. 

In  California,  the  home  of  floral  decora- 
tions, these  plumes  are  used  in  combination 
with  bamboo  rods,  are  employed  in  frame 
work,  that  is  then  covered.  A  favorite  de- 
sign is  the  Japanese  sea  garden — a  row  down 
each  side  of  a  banquet  hall  hung  with  lan- 
terns and  decorated  with  bright  colored 
scarfs,  making  charming  booths  in  which  to 
sip  a  cup  of  bullion. 

One  advantage  in  using  these  decorations 
is  that  they  may  be  made  extremely  expen- 
sive or  otherwise.  The  labor  put  upon  the 
designs  may  cover  several  thousand  dollars 
on  a  single  entertainment. 

This  fabric  bears  the  same  relation  to  the 
art  decoration  that  the  thread  does  to  the 
point  lace  of  which  it  is  made.  Artistic 
grouping  of  the  plumes  is  always  in  favor, 
and  the  "  three  plumes,"  on  a  single  vase, 
before  a  plate  glass  mirror,  be  they  Prince  of 
Wales  "  Ich  Dien''  or  not,  will  ever  be  to  me 
the  most  graceful  bit  of  mantel  decoration, 
just  as  I  saw  them  in  the  show  wmdow  last 
September,  3000  miles  away  in  sight  of  the 
Pacific. 


$500,000 


To  LOAN  IN  ANT    AMOUNT  AT  THS  VERT  LOWEST  HAREBT 

rate  of  interest  00  approved  security  in  Farming  Lands 
A.  SCHULLER,  Boom  8,  420  California  Street,  San 
Francisco. 


Unitarian  Literature 

Sent  tree  by  the  Channins  Auzillart  of  the  First  Cnlta- 
rian  Church,  cor.  Geary  and  Franklin  Sts.,  Saa  Fran. 
^(•00.    Addreia  tin.  B.  F.  OIHdingrs  ai  abovo. 


LOANS  NEGOTIATED 

On  first  class  country  real  estate,  in  sums  of  J5000  and 
over.    Give  full  particulars.  Address 

C.  H.  DWINKLI^E, 
454  Ninth  Street,  -  Oakland,  Ca]. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION,  532  CALIFOR- 
nia  Street,  cornet  Webb;  Branch.  1700  Market  Street, 
corner  Polk. — For  the  half  year  ending  with  30th  June, 
1892,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  five  and 
one.  fifth  (5  1-5)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  Term  Deposits, 
and  four  and  one-third  (4})  per  cent,  per  annum  on 
Ordinary  Deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after 
FRIDAY.  1st  Julv.  1802.     LOVKLI.  WHITF,.  Cashier. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 


Tie  Geman  Sayings  and  Loan  Society, 

528  California  Street. 

FOR  THE  HALF  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  SO,  1892,  A 
dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  late  of  five  and 
one-tenth  (5  1-10)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  Term  Deposits, 
and  four  and  one-quarter  (4^)  per  cent,  per  annum  on 
Ordinary  Deposits,  payable  on  and  after  FRIDAY,  July 
1,  1892.  GEO.  TOURNY,  Secretary. 


ALAHEDA  STEEL  WiHD  MILL. 

10, 12  and  14  ft. 

Cheaper  than  anv 
First-Class  Mill  in 
the  market. 

Every  One 
Guaranteed. 

No  bearings,  no 
springs,  no  wheels 
to  get  out  of  order. 
The  simplest  mill  in 
the  world. 

Agents  Wanted 

—  ADDRKSB— 

TRDMAl^,  HOOKER  &  CO.,  San  Francisco  or  Fresno 


ikUXa  M.  HAVEN. 


THOMAS  E.  HAVEN, 

Notary  Public. 


HAVEN  &  HAVEN, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELORS  AT  LAW, 

No.  S80  Oallfornta  Street, 
Telephone  No.  17«e.  SAN  rBAHOISOO,  GAL, 


TIMOTHY  HOPKINS. 

EXPORTERS,  IMPORTERS   AND  GROWERS  OP 

TREES.PLANTS,SEEDS,6ULBS. 

427-429  SANSOME  STREET,      -       SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

NVR8£KlKs>:    SIKNI.O    PARK.  OAL. 

8WE£T  PEA  SEED  FKEE-We  will  mail,  free,  a  packet  cf  Mixed  Pea  Seed 
(our  own  growing)  to  each  person  who  will  send  us  the  names  and  addresses  of  ten  peo- 
ple who  have  gardens  and  are  interested  in  flowers. 

CALLA  LILY  BULBS  WANTED.— Write  us  stating  Quantity 

and  Price. 


Have  you  a  Plant  or  Fern  in  your  home  1 
specimens. 


If  not,  send  for  some.    We  have  choice 


MANUFACTnRKRS  OK 


'FOXKTN   TTCTjSk.'X'XIfK.  XTCOfLKS. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

NO.   130  BBALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANOISOO,  CAL. 
Iron  cut.  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  Ail  kinds  of  Tools  supplied  for 
making  Pipe.     Estimates  given  when  required.    Are  prepared  f  jr  coating  all 
eizes  of  Pipes  with  a  eomposition  of  Coal  Tar  and  Asphaltum. 


The  Earliest  Yellow  Freestone  Known. 

CURL  LEAP  PROOF. 

TWO  WEEKS  EARLIER  THAN  FOSTER 
OR  EARLY  CRAWFORD. 

The  Best  Peach  Known  for  Early  Ship- 
ment East. 

Reasonable  prices  to  dealers  and  canvassers.  For 
particulars  apply  to 

W.  W.  SMITH,  YacaTille. 
A.  T.  FOSTEB.  Dlzon, 
Or,  I.  B.  THOnCAS  &  SON,  Vlsalla. 


NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

 AN  EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE  

GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK 

 FOR  

SEASON  1892-3. 

Warranted  free  from  all  disease,  true  to  name,  and 
home  grown. 

Nurseries  at  Napa,  near  R.  R.  Depot  Residence  of 
proprietor  at  Sausal  Fruit  Farm,  4|  miles  north  of  Napa. 

 ADDRESS  

LEONARD  COATES,   Napa,  Cal. 


ORANGERS'  BANK 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 
SAN    FRANOISOO,  OAL. 

Inoorporated  April,  1874. 


FOR  FALL  DELIVERY  —  FRENCH  PRONE  ON 
Myrobolan  or  Peach,  100,  3-6  ft.,  $20;  5-7  ft.,  $26. 
Bartlett  Pear  on  Pear,  3-7  ft.,  S20.  This  stock  is  grown 
on  finest  soli,  ia  warranted  AJKSOLUTEl, Y  FAEE 
from  Insects  of  any  kind.  ORDER  NOW  to  secure 
best  stock.  Liberal  discount  on  large  lots.  We  import, 
as  usual,  Nursery  Stock  from  Europe,  Australia  and 
Japan.  Send  for  Catalogue.  Mention  if  in  trade.  Ad- 
dress H  H.  BKROER  &  CO..  Nineteenth  and 
Folsom  Sts.,  8an  Francisco.   Established  1878. 


.4k 


GALE 

BAKER  HAMILTON 

SftN FRANCISCO-SACRAMENTO 


BEST    TREE  WASH. 

"Qreenbank"  98  degrees  POWDEEIED  OAVSTIO 
SODA  (tests  99  8-10  per  cent)  reconunended  by  the 
highest  authorities  In  the  State.  Also  Common  Caustic 
Soda  and  Potash,  eta ,  tor  sale  by 

T.  W.  JAOKSON  ft  CO., 
Hanufactorers'  Agents, 
I04  Markat  St.  and  S  OaUfornla  St..  S.  P. 


CALlFORNIA^i 


If  you  want  to  know  about  Califor- 
laand  tliePacltic  Htates.Bpnd  for  Mie 
PACIFIC  KVKAE.  PKKNM, 
the  beat  Illustrated  nnd  LcatliuK  I'aniiliig  iwiil  Horticultural 
Weekly  of  the  Far  West  Trial,  6Pc  for  3  mo8.  Two  sample 
copien,  lOo.  EstaUUsbed  187U.  DEWEY  FUBLI8UINU  OO. 
220  Market  St.,  8.  F. 


Authorised  Capital  $1,000,000 

Capital  paid  np  and  ReserTe  Fnnd  800,000 
Dividends  paid  to  Stockholders...  720,000 

OFFICERS. 

A.  D.  LOGAN  President 

1.  C.  STEELE  Vice-President 

ALBERT  HONTPELLIEB  Cashier  and  Manager 

FRANK  Mcmullen  secretary 

General  Banking.  Deposits  received,  Gold  and  Silver. 
BUls  of  Exchange  bought  and  sold.  Loans  on  wheat  and 
country  produce  a  speoialty. 

Jannarv  1.  1SB2  *  WONTPRLTinCR,  Hanairer. 


Protect  Tour  Trees  from  Snnbnm,  Borers 
Kabbits,  Etc,  by  Using 

THE  PACIFIC  TREE 
PROTECTOR 

(Patent  applied  for) 
AT  A  COST  OP  FBOAI  \  CT. 
TO  ii  CTS.  PER  TREE. 

It  is  the  only  Perfect  Tree  Protector, 
and  is  being  used  by  many  of  the 
Largest  Growers  in  the  United  States. 
Waterproof,  adjustable  and  convenient. 
Saves  time  and  trouble  and  expense. 

Write  for  samples  of  above;  also  for 
samples  and  catalogue 

FAY'S  PATENT  MANILLO 
LEATHER  ROOFING. 

CEILING,  SIDING,  SHEATHING  AND  CARPETING. 
Easy  to  apply— juRt  the  thing  for  Houses.  Barns,  loe 
Houses  and  Outbuildings— Durable  and  Cheap. 

PACIFIC  ROLL  PAPER  CO., 

PACIFIC  COAST  AGENTS. 
80  and  88  First  tttreet.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The  Excelsior  Frnit  Tree  Protector 


Manufactured  by 

BONESTELL&CO. 

Wholesale 
Paper  Dealers, 

401403  sansome  St. 

San  Frahoisoo. 
Send  for  Samplea. 


JuLT  2,  1892. 
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PARMEKS,  ]?RUIT  Q-ROWERS,  JJOME  jgEEKERS! 


The  members  of  the  Kern  County  Land  Company 
have  a  national  reputation  for  wealth,  business  and 
financial  ability.  These  facts  set  the  matter  of  reli- 
ability at  rest.  The  company's  capital  stock  is 
$10,000,000, 

They  have  400,000  acres  of  arable,  irrigable  lands 
upon  which  the  sun  shines  almost  constantly;  and 
their  enormous  irrigation  system  renders  them  in- 
dependent of  the  annual  rainfall. 

A  clear  title;  rotation,  variety  and  certainty  of  crops; 
easy  terms;  availability  to  persons  in  moderate 
circumstances;  ground  ready  for  the  plow — no  stones 
nor  thistles;  good  society;  schools;  churches,  etc.,  are 
a  few  notable  attractions  of  this  region  of  country. 

Kern  is  the  largest  county  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley.  It  has  the  finest  climate  for  curing  and 
drying  fruits,  etc. 

The  400,000-acre  territory  of  the  Kern  County 
Land  Company  is  the  pick  of  the  county. 

Ita  area  is  5,184,000  acres. 

Has  the  largest  irrigation  system  in  America. 

The  home  of  the  peach,  French  prune,  pear  and 
raisin  grape. 


Planting  and  harvesting  can  be  carried  on  every 
month  in  the  year. 

No  rocks,  hills  or  stumps  on  the  land. 

A  failure  of  crops  is  unknown  on  irrigated  lands. 

Kern  county  fruits  take  the  first  prize  at  the  State 
Fair. 

Land  can  be  made  to  pay  for  itself  in  less  than  three 
years. 

Grows  more  alfalfa  than  any  other  county  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  advantages  of  good  soil  and  plenty  of  sun, 
which  occur  in  the  Kern  Valley,  would  have  been 
of  little  avail  but  for  the  third  and  all-important 
one  of  an  abundance  of  water  from  never-failing 
sources. 

Through  300  miles  of  maiu  canals,  and  1,100  miles 
of  laterals,  the  great  Kern  river  furnishes  enough 
moisture  to  slake  the  thirst  of  the  400,000  acres  al- 
ready referred  to. 

Drought  is  out  of  the  question. 

The  system  has  been  constructed  in  the  most  care- 
ful and  scientific  manner.  Some  of  the  canals  are 
125  feet  wide  and  six  feet  deep. 


For  further  particulars  address 


KERN  COUNTY  LAND  COMPANY, 


S.  W.  FERQUSSON,  Agent, 


PURE  PRESERVATIVE 


-FOR  


MILK  AND  CREAM 


Will  keep  Milk  and  CreBm  sweet  and  fresh 
even  in  the  warmest  and  mogKiest  weather. 
Batter  and  Cheese  kept  fresh  in  their  origi- 
nal condition  for  many  months. 

A  Simple  Experimental  Test. 

Send  tor  sample,  which  we  mail  free,  and  taking 
two  separate  quarts  of  new  miU;  iDto  one  pat  i  of 
a  teaspooDful  of  Preservaline;  put  Dothiog  ioto  the 
other,  and  set  them  side  b;  side  so  that  the  temperature 
of  the  milk  may  be  the  same.  See  which  keepa  sweet 
the  lODgcr  and  which  raises  the  more  cream. 

Preservaline  is  the  only  genuine  preservative  that  has 
ever  been  discovered.  It  is  the  cheapest,  because  it  is 
not  only  the  BEST,  but  because,  at  the  same  time,  it  Is 
Harmless,  Tasteless,  Odorless,  Simple,  Economical,  and, 
above  all,  absolutely  Effective. 

Send  for  circular  giving  full  directions,  also  prices. 

G.  G.  WICKSON  &  CO., 

3  &  5  Front  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 

141  Front  St.,  Portland.  Or. 

346  N.  Main  St.,  i^oB  Angeles,  Cal. 


c. 


H.  EVANS  &  CO. 

(gneoessors  to  THOMSON  ft  EVANS), 

110  and  112  Beale  Street,  8.  F. 

MACHINE  WORKS, 
Steam  Pumps,  Steam  Engines 

and  all  kinds  ol  UACHINKIIT. 

a 


■  ■  1    I    I    fn</,  WlnrJtiSlnam  Mmh'y.  Enoyiilopndla  2*0. 

■  ■  """TheAmerican  Well  Workt.Aurora.UL 
RfcM  bTm««T.  DALLAS.  TEXAS,  f  S^"*  ' 


GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION, 

SHIPPINGS  COMMISSION  HOUSE. 

OmCS.  108  OAYIS  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
I  i  1^  Warehoaae  and  Wharf  at  Port  Ooata. 

CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED. 

Money  advanced  on  Qraln  In  Store  at  lowest  possible  rates  of  Interest. 
Full  Oargoes  of  Wbeat  famished  Shippers  at  short  notice. 

ALSO  ORDERS  FOR  GRAIN  RAOS,  Agriealtnral  Implementi,  Wag^oni.  Groceries 
and  Merchandiie  of  every  deMription  solicited, 

E.  VAN  BVEBT,  Manaser.  A.  M.  BBLT,  Assistant  Manaser. 


IMPnOVED  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

TOOL  COMPANY 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

Machinery  and  Information 
for  Irrigating  Plants 
of  All  Sizes. 

ESTIMATES  OHEEBFULLT 
FURNISBBD. 

Address  Works,  FltSt  &  StevenSOn  StS., 
SAM  FRANOISCO  GAL.. 

Send  (or  book^sbowiDg  cheap  irrigation,  mailed 
(ree. 


Mann's  Green  Bone  Cutter 

FOR  POULTRY  POOD. 

Patented  June  16,  1886;  August  ao,  1889.   Canada  Patent,  June  12,  1890. 

WB  WARBANT  this  machine  to  cut  Dry  or  Oreen  Bones,  meat,  gristle  and 
all,  by  Hand  Power,  without  dog  or  difficulty,  or  MONEY  REFCNDED. 

GRKBN  OUT  BUNK  WILL,  DUUBLE  THE  NITHBEB  OF  EGOS, 
will  malie  them  25  per  cent  more  fertile,  and  increase  the  vigor  of  the  whole  flock. 
COST  OF  FEEDING  MATERIALLY  LESSENED. 

These  Cutters  are  endorded  by  all  the  leadine  California  poultrymen.  Send  for  a 
OatBlogno  describing  all  sizes  of  Cutters  and  containing  vaulable  information  in  relation 
to  feeding  green  out  bones. 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO., 

Pacific  OoBBt  Asrents.  PETALUMA,  CAL. 


ICS     P.RJCE  7S^ 


THIS  COBIPI.ETE   KIT   OF  TOOI.8 

Send  for  No.  16  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

TRUMAB,  HOOKER  &  CO.,  San  Francisco, 


CALIFORNIA  STANDARD  FRUIT  DRIER 


DBWEY  &  CO.  i««^,^A^^rf?i 


ST.,  8.  F, 
9  Front 


}  PATENT  AGENTS. 


Is'  one  of  the  most  complete  inTentions  for  drying 
Balslns  and  Pranes  by  steam  in  24  hours — other 
fruits  less  time.  No  sulphur  or  potash  used.  Retains 
all  syrap,  juice  and  flavor  in  oricrlnal  purity.  Capacity, 
dries  from  75  lbs  green  fruit  to  20  tons.  Send  tor  circu- 
la  s.  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  ETAPUBATINO 
Si  H'F'O  CO.,  347i  S.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


APIARIAN  SUPPLIES.' 


Golden  Ital- 
ian Quecu^. 
Tested,  il.vis 

each;  untested,  81.00  each.  L  Hifes,  $1.90  each.  Root's  V 
KTOOve  iectious,  85  00  per  1000.  Dadant's  comb  foondatioa, 
580  and  66ca  pound.  Bmokers,  $1.00  eaoh.  Qlobe  veils,  $1.00 
eaoh,  tto.    WM.  STTAS  A  HON,  8to  Mateo,  OaL 
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,,[0[gricultural  JJotes. 


CALIFORNIA. 
Kern. 

Some  Webdpatch  Crops.— Bakersfield  Echo: 
An  Echo  reporter,  in  company  with  Under- 
Sheriff  Valentine,  took  a  brief  trip  over  the 
Weedpatch  one  day  last  week  and  saw  some 
grain  that  opened  his  eyes.  A.t  Verdier's  place, 
in  the  Caliente  overflow,  was  wheat  and  barley 
already  harvested,  and  the  stubble  was  again 
green  with  the  second  growth.  This  land  is  ir- 
rigated once  or  twice  each  year  by  the  waters 
that  rush  down  Caliente  creek.  The  rest  is  a 
striking  illustration  of  what  can  and  will  be  ac- 
complished in  that  part  of  the  country  as  soon 
as  the  "78"  canal  is  completed.  A  single  irri- 
gation on  that  land  will  insure  a  big  crop  of 
grain.  Just  what  could  be  accomplished  with 
the  waters  of  Caliente  creek  if  they  were  stored 
up  next  to  the  foothills  and  distributed  through 
ditches,  it  is  hard  to  tell.  But  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  present  acreage  irrigated  would  be  in- 
creased many  fold.  But  the  most  surprising 
thing  to  be  seen  out  there  is  the  splendid  fields 
of  grain  grown  by  Messrs.  Maschmeyer,  Fowler 
and  Knight.  Along  the  foothills,  near  the 
"Rock  Pile,"  are  about  1500  acres  of  as  fine 
wheat  and  barley  as  one  could  wish  to  see. 
There  is  not  a  weed  to  be  seen  in  the  whole 
field,  and  the  grain  is  of  uniform  height  and 
has  large,  well-filled  heads.  One  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  of  barley  just  headed  and  threshed 
yielded  2496  sacks  of  grain  that  averaged  about 
125  pounds.  The  wheat  is  making  from  10  to 
12  sacks  per  acre,  and  is  very  plump  and  heavy. 
Another  illustration  of  what  can  be  done  along 
the  base  of  the  mountains  is  seen  at  J.  G. 
Stahl's  place,  near  Rose's  station.  During  the 
past  week  he  has  brought  us  samples  of  volun- 
teer and  seeded  wheat  and  barley  that  are  al- 
most perfect.  This  grain  siands  about  four  feet 
high,  the  heads  are  of  unusual  length  and  are 
perfect  in  filling.  Some  of  it  made  over  two 
tons  of  hay  to  the  acre.  Mr.  Stabl  believes 
that  hy  summer-fallowing  that  land,  big  crops 
could  safely  be  expected  every  year.  It  has 
been  observed  for  years  that  many  showers  of 
rain  swing  around  next  to  the  foothills  when 
there  is  no  precipitation  at  all  on  the  plains, 
generally.  This  accounts  for  the  extra  fine 
crops  near  the  mountains. 

A  Novel  Farm  Windmill. — Cor.  Bakersfield 
Echo:  Cumming's  valley  not  only  produces  the 
best  grain  and  hay  in  California,  but  it  also  is 
the  home  of  genius.  Mr.  Denton  Baislev  has 
invented  a  wind  motor  which  will  propel  a  six 
gang  plow,  a  mowing  machine,  or  may  be  used 
as  a  delightful  mode  of  conveyance.  It  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  windmill  on 
wheels,  which  sails  at  great  speed  right  in  the 
face  of  the  wind,  but  can  be  reversed  by  a  lever 
accommodating  itself  to  the  wind  from  any 
quarter,  and  can  be  run  by  compressed  air 
pumps  without  any  wind  at  all.  This  novel 
machine  was  spoken  ot  a  year  ago  in  a  facetious 
manner  in  the  Summit  Sun.  The  invention 
was  then  in  embryo.  Since  then  a  trial  trip 
has  been  made  on  the  ranch  of  Elijah  Stowell 
with  the  most  pronounced  success. 

Orange. 

OcEANViEw  Mesa  Outlook. — Cor.  Santa  Ana 
Blade:  While  visiting  Ocean  view  mesa  recently 
I  was  very  much  surprised  to  find  such  a 
large  area  in  grain — something  like  2500  acres 
are  in  barley,  the  most  of  which  will  be  cut  for 
grain.  The  average  yield  per  acre  is  estimated 
to  be  eight  sacks,  which  is  considered  very  good 
for  this  season.  In  harvesting  this  crop  six  12- 
foot  headers  aieused,  which  require  25  men 
and  50  horses  to  handle  them.  The  rope  net- 
ting is  used  for  unloading  and  stacking  the 
grain.  Threshing  begins  in  about  two  weeks. 
Among  the  gentlemen  who  have  large  acreages 
are  Messrs.  Thompson,  Pankey,  Mills,  Oope- 
land,  Matthews,  Prothore,  Lamb  and  Soles.  It 
is  a  real  pity  that  this  beautiful  spot  of  Orange 
county  is  not  occupied  by  lovely  farm  homes 
instead  of  being  occupied  by  a  few  nomads  in 
the  summer  and  as  a  sheep  ranch  in  winter 
time. 

Solano. 

Bahhh art's  Lauding.— Cor.  Dixon  Tribune: 
The  grain  is  again  accumulating  in  both  our 
upper  and  lower  yards,  and  schooners  hate  al- 
ready commenced  to  move  it  toward  tide 
Water.  As  we  look  north  and  east  from  the 
landing  for  miles  there  is  one  vast  ocean  of 
wheat  and  barley,  and  there  are  thousands  of 
tons  of  grain  on  land  that  was  never  cultivated 
before;  G.  Mohring  a'.one  having  from  one  to 
two  thousand  tons. 

Northern  Solano's  Future.  —  TVibune: 
Northern  Solano  is  destined  to  become  the 
greatest  fruit  country  on  earth.  Its  develop- 
ment in  the  past  ten  years  has  been  something 
marvelous  and  there  are  yet  vast  possibilities 
before  the  industrious  orchardist.  The  vast 
wheat  fields  of  a  decade  ago  have  given  way  to 
thrifty  orchards,  dotted  at  frequent  intervals 
with  happy  homes  set  in  gardens  of  rarest 
flowers.  One  may  ride  from  Dixon  through 
the  Vaca  and  Pleasant  valleys  and  home  by 
way  of  Putah  creek,  and  his  road  for  the  great- 
er part  of  the  way  leads  through  a  continuous 
and  unbroken  line  of  orchards.  The  next  ten 
years  will  witness  the  filling  of  the  few  gaps 
with  trees  and  vines.  By  that  time  many  of 
ttie  largeHt  tracts  will  be  divided  and  set  to 
fruit.  The  population  will  begin  to  increase 
instead  of  diminishing  as  under  the  era  of 
cereals,  and  the  general  prosperity  will  increase 
in  proportion.  Northern  Solano  has  always 
been  considered  a  prosperous  community,  but 
from  all  appearances  the  future  contains  many 
more  blessings  for  this  favored  section. 
Sutter. 

PitODUcmvK  YouNO  Orchards.  —  Marysville 
Democrat-  Ferdinand  Haass,  proprietor  of  the 
large  orchard  on  the  river  road  about  three 
milcH  south  of  Yuba  City,  has  contracted  to  fur- 


nish 200  tons  of  peaches  to  the  Marysville  and 
Yuba  City  canneries,  from  his  orchard.  One 
hundred  tons  are  freestone  and  the  remainder 
clings.  White,  Cooley  &  Cutts  have  also  contract- 
ed to  furnish  300  tons  of  peaches  from  their 
young  orchard  near  Live  Oak.  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  two  canneries.  Of  this  lot  200 
tons  are  cling8  and  100  tons  freestones.  Mr.Hauss 
has  also  contracted  to  furnish  60  tons  to  the 
Sacramento  cannery.  Here  is  an  illustration 
of  what  can  be  done  in  a  few  years  on  land  in 
this  vicinity,  which  only  a  short  time  ago  was 
in  the  condition  of  thousands  of  acres  more, 
common,  plain  lands  or  sheep  ranges.  There  is 
less  than  400  acres  in  these  two  orchards,  but 
they  are  equal  in  value  now  to  1600  acres  of 
wheat  land  of  same  quality.  These  places  pro- 
duce great  quantities  of  other  fruit  as  well  as 
peaches,  and  there  are  several  more  like  them 
near  this  city. 

Stanislaus. 

Harvest  Notes  Abound  Watebfobd. — Cor. 
Modesto  Herald:  Harvesting  is  going  on  in  full 
blast.  No  idle  men,  except  a  few  cronies,  can 
be  found  around  here.  Fred  Reynolds  ran  his 
harvester  through  what  he  thought  was  a  poor 
piece  of  barley,  and  it  turned  out  350  sacks  the 
first  day.  At  Bishop's  one  can  see  as  pretty  a 
wheat  field  as  one  can  find  anywhere— 800  acres 
as  thick  as  it  can  stand,  level  as  a  table,  and  ex- 
pected to  yield  35  bushels  to  the  acre.  The 
probabilities  are  that  it  will  yield  more,  as  that 
club  wheat  generally  goes  far  beyond  all  expec- 
tations. 

Tulare. 

Poor  Returns  fob  Raisins" — Hanford  Senti- 
nel: Last  season  our  esteemed  townsman,  £. 
P.  Irwin,  shipped  through  a  firm  that  handled 
raisins  in  Hanford  last  year,  26,000  pounds  of 
raisins.  He  did  not  get  returns  from  his  goods 
until  recently  and  then  at  the  close  ot  a  lengthy 
correspondence.  But  the  returns  finally  came, 
and  he  tells  us  that  his  26,000  pounds  netted 
him  IJ  cents  per  pound.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
in  the  face  of  such  results  that  our  farmers  are 
taking  matters  into  their  own  hands  and  are 
organizing  in  self-defence? 

New  Process  for  Drying  Apricots. — Sentinel: 
Chas.  King  is  packing  what  he  calls  "  Chas. 
King's  New  Process  Evaporated  Apricots." 
The  pack  at  present  will  consist  of  a  ton  of 
dried  goods  put  up  in  ten-pound  boxes  simply 
as  a  test.  The  fruit  is  from  the  orchard  of  W. 
G.  Nicholson  and  dried  whole,  the  pits  being 
taken  out  through  a  small  incision  in  the  stem 
end.  A  sample  box  shown  us  is  a  handsome 
afifair  and  very  tempting. 

The  Experiment  Station. — Tulare  City  CUi 
ten:  At  the  last  meeting  of  Tulare  Grange,  con- 
siderable interest  was  taken  in  the  discussion  of 
the  merits  of  various  crops  of  grain  and  fruit 
experimented  with  at  the  Government  Experi 
ment  Station  near  this  city.  Jules  Forrar,  who 
has  charge  of  this  station,  in  response  to  vari- 
ous questions,  gave  the  result  of  experiments 
with  a  large  variety  of  grain  and  fruits.  He 
stated  that  several  dififerent  varieties  of  wheat 
had  given  better  results  than  the  Sonora,  so 
universally  raised  by  the  farmers  of  this  valley; 
some  of  which  had  produced  46  pounds  from 
six  ounces  of  seed,  planted  in  four  drills,  each 
145  feet  long.  There  is  no  doubt  but  the 
farmers  and  fruit  growers  of  this  valley  could 
have  saved  heretofore  a  large  amount  of  money 
and  labor  had  they  received  the  benefits  of  the 
practical  experience  and  tests  given  to  some 
varieties  of  fruits  and  grains  heretofore  boomed 
by  nurserymen  and  others  who  were  intrested 
in  selling  to  the  over-credulous  farmer.  Fre- 
quently, purchases  of  such  varieties  have  been 
made  that  would  have  been  a  large  saving  to 
the  purchaser  had  the  money  been  thrown 
away.  Parties  who  stock  up  with  a  new  vari- 
ety with  high-sounding  names  have  frequently 
been  enabled  by  starting  a  boom,  which  gath- 
ered force  and  proportions  as  it  traveled,  to  un- 
load at  exorbitant  prices,  accumulating  for- 
tunes at  the  expense  of  the  masses,  who  lose 
many  times  more  than  the  price  of  the  worth- 
less seeds. 

ARIZONA. 

A  Canning  Establishment  at  Phcenix.— P. 
B.  L.,  in  Tucson  Oitizen :  One  of  the  most  use- 
ful, and  what  should  prove  the  most  profitable 
enterprise  inaugurated  this  year,  is  the  packing 
factory  operating  under  the  corporate  name  oi 
the  Phcenix  Packing  Company.  The  gentle* 
men  composing  the  organization  are  late  of 
Minneapolis.  'Their  outlay  for  the  construction 
of  a  necessary  building  and  for  plant  amounts 
to  $20,000.  Their  process  is  of  popular  adop- 
tion throughout  California,  and  only  merits 
special  notice  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  first 
establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  Territory.  A 
few  years  hence  such  institutions  will  be  so 
numerous  that  their  existence  may  fail  to  ex- 
cite comment.  This  company  is  a  pioneer,  and 
deserving  of  every  encouragement  and  the  spe- 
cial patronage  of  the  people  generally  through- 
out the  Territory.  I  am  assured  that  the  com- 
pany is  ready  to  compete  with  any  on  the  coast. 
Operations  be^an  June  1st,  and  they  are  ex- 
I)ected  to  continue  throughout  the  season.  The 
estimated  probable  output  will  be  50,000  cans  of 
apricots,  500  gallons  of  jelly  and  2000  cans  of 
jam.  The  aggregate  amount  will  be  about  half 
a  million  cans  of  various  fruits  and  vegetables. 
E.  Hidden,  the  manager,  told  me  that  76  men, 
women  and  girls  combined  are  on  the  pay- 
roll at  present.  The  employment  of  many 
more  may  be  found  necessary  later.  Among 
the  many  orchardists  in  the  vicinity  is  the 
practical  horticulturist,  R.  E.  Farrington.  His 
fruit  orchard,  nursery  and  vines  cover  about 
100  acres.  He  has  just  made  a  shipment  to 
Chicago  and  New  York  of  apricots,  and  if  suc- 
cessful (being  about  the  first  to  try  the  experi- 
ment in  carload  lots  from  Phrsnix),  he  will 
soon  commence  the  shipment  of  table  grapes. 
The  only  question  regarding  its  practicability 
is  the  freight.  With  the  terms  exacted  of  Cali- 
fornians,  Halt  River  people  can  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  any  seption  of  the  Pacific  ooait. 


INSURE  TOUR  DWELLINGS,  BARNS  AND  6RAIM 

WITH  THE  STAUNCH  OLD 


CAPITAL  $1,000,000.       ASSETS  $3,000  000. 

A  PROHPT,  PROGRESSIVE,  PROSPEROUS  GOHPANT. 


P.&B  .DRYING  PAPERS. 

(Patented  Feb  28,  1888  ) 

Specially  Prepared  for  Drying  Grapes  and  Other  Fmits. 

NO  NEED  OF  EXPENSIVE  WOODEN  TRATS.  NO  NEED  OF  TUBNINO 
FRUIT.    COSTS  MUCH  LESS  THAN  ANT  OTHER  METHOD. 

Pnt  n  in  Rolls  containing  1000  spare  feet,  or  in  Reams  of  480  Slieets-24  x  36. 

SAMPLES  AND  CIRCULARS  FREE. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 

116  BATTERY  ST.,      -     -     SAN  PRANOISOO. 


TrUI.  Why  goffer  from  th«  bad  eSeotg  of  the  Iti  Orippe,  Lame  Back,  Kidney  and  Liver 
dlaease,  BheumatUm,  Indigeation,  Dytpepela,  any  kind  ot  weakness,  or  other  diseases,  when 
Electricity  will  cure  you  and  keep  you  in  health.   (Headache  cured  in  one  minute.)  To 

rrrrs  dr.  judd  s  electric  relt 

tree.   Prices,  $8,  $6,  |10,  and  tl6,  it  satiafled.   Also  Blectrlo  Trusses  and  Box  Batteries. 
Costs  nothing  to  try  them.   Can  be  reflated  to  suit,  and  guaranteed  to  last  tor  years.  A 
Belt  and  Battery  oombined,  and  produces  sofBcient  Electricity  to  shock.   Free  Medical 
advice.  Write  to-day.    Olve  waist  measure,  price  and  tull  particulars. 
Agants  Wanted.  Address  DR.  JUDD,  Detroit,  Blloh. 


HILL'S  IMPROVED 

Lightning  Baler. 

Capacity,  41  Tons  per  Day. 

AWARDED  FIRST   PREMIUM   BY  THE  CALIFORNIA  STATE  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY  FOR  1890  AND  1891. 


No  tramplnx.  No  forklns  ttam  the  Staok.  No  cattlns  of  Staoka  Meoessary'  Ton 
can  alt  at  a  hundred-foot  stack  and  bale  It  without  a  move.  It  makes  the  best  bale  In 
the  market.  Tou  can  put  10  tons  In  a  car.  The  forklns  fi-om  the  stack  Is  all  done  by  the 
horses.  The  baler  oan  turn  out  more  hay  In  less  time  and  In  better  style  than  any  other 

 IIANUFACTURKD  BY  

Pacific  Wheel  and  Carriage  Works, 


J.  F,  HILL,  Proprietor, 


Office  and  Factories,  Nos.  1801  to  1328  J  St.,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 

BUND  FOB  OIBODLAB8. 


JVLY  2,  1892. 


f  AClFie  I^URAId  f  ress. 


IS 


THE  DRESS  REHEARSAL" 


FOR  THE 


WORLD'S  FAIR  OF  1893 


WILL  BE  HELD  AT  THE 


CALIFORNIA  STATE  FAIR 


H'rom  ©eptember  5th  to  ITth 


California's  Capabilities  are  Beyond  Comparison.    Let  Not  Apathy  Prevent  Their  Being  Exhibited. 
The  State  has  Appropriated  Over  $5000  for  Premiums  for  Soil  Productions. 


REMEMBER  THAT  THE  GREAT  COLUMBIAN  WORLD'S  FAIR  opens  in  May  of  next  year.  Hence,  all  agricul- 
tural exhibits  must  be  collected  this  year. 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  stands  ready  to  assist  the  producer,  and  by  gathering  your  exhibits  and  showing  them  at  home  at 
the  State  Fair,  you  can  take  advantage  of  the  cash  awards  to  assist  you  in  the  good  work.  All  exhibits  shown  at  the  State  Fair  will 
be  kept  free  of  storage  until  their  removal.    BEGIN  WITH  HARVEST. 

MERCHANTS  AND  PROPERTY-OWNERS  in  each  county  are  interested  as  much  as  the  farmer,  and  should  lead  in  the 
ORGANIZATION  OF  COUNTY-EXHIBIT  COMMITTEES. 

Do  not  overlook  the  chance  of  getting  money  to  remunerate  you,  right  here  at  home;  it  is  to  be  given  away  at  the  State  Fair  of 
1892.    Come  and  get  some  of  it.  FREDERICK  COX,  President. 

Send  for  Premium  Lists.  EDWIN  F.  SMITH,  Secretary. 


ROOT'S  STEEL  OR  IRON  SPIRAL  RIVETED  WATER  PIPE. 


3  TO  24  INCHES 
DIAMETER. 


2  TO  25  FEET 
LENGTHS. 


OONNEOTIONS 


-AMD- 


FITTINGS 

TO  SUIT  SERVICE 
REQUIRED, 


Unrivalled  for  WATER  WORKS,  HYDRAULIC  MININGp  IRRIGATION,  Etc.,  as  has  been  Proved  by  Fourteen  Years  Practical  Experience. 


Pacific  Coast  OflSce,  23  Davis  Street,  San  Francisco. 


FmAot;:  OrMODoiDt,  L.  I 

M*w  Tork  Office:   28  Cliff  Street. 


THE  GEO.  F.  EBERHARD  COMPANY.  Managers. 


IMPORTANT  TO  FRUIT  GROWERS. 


Wire  Work 

OF  ALL_KIHDS. 

Window  Oaanle, 
Wroaght  Iroo  Fenolnc 
Bank,  Store  Si  Offlo«  Rallin(, 
Store  aad  Window  Flxtares, 
Ornamentml  Wire  Work, 
Roof  Orectlnc  and  FlnlaU, 
SlCTes,  Rlddlei  and  Screen*. 
Galvanized  Dipping Baekets, 
And  Prune  Soreena. 


For  Grading 

ORSNGES.PRUIIES, 

OLIVES, 

Walnnts^kles.  Etc, 

Will  nrade  Green 
or  Dried  Frait 
Kqaally  Well. 


PBUNB  8CRKBN. 

!■  the  most  rapid  working  madiine  for  ORADINO  PRUNES.  BOTH  OREBN  AND  DRIED,  that  Iim  erer  bean 
introdoGed.  wheiever  it  wu  u  ed  laat  KMin  It  gave  perfect  Mtlafactlon,  both  in  the  qnanttty  of  fmlt  grraded 
aad  the  way  it  did  the  work.  The  capacit)'  li  practically  uolimlted,  as  It  will  grade  the  fruit  parleotly  a*  taat  aa  t 
can  be  ted  to  the  machlDe, 


III  Use  liy  Proiineiit 
Frnit  Srowers. 

Pays  for  Itself  Quickly  in 

Saving  Time  and  ' 
Money.  ^ 

DIPPING  BASKET. 

I  make  all  aizea  of  thia  Grader,  from  the  large  30-lnch  cylinder  d'^wn  to  a  small  band  machine  (or  the  use  of 
growera  wboae  cropa  are  small.    I  furnish  the  Grader  mounted  complete,  or  the  Cylinder  alone,  If,  as  is  oftan  Iho 
caae,  the  purchaser  prefers  to  mount  it  to  suit  himself. 
I       ttnd  for  circulars  and  prices. 
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Inflnenza  and  the  Eyes. 

The  effects  of  the  influenza  epidemic  were 
not  without  serious  effects  upon  the  eyes  of 
many.  It  gave  rise,  we  are  told  by  Dr. 
Jeaffreson,  to  severe  cases  of  ophthalmia  in 
some  cases,  and  by  lowering  the  vital  pow- 
ers of  those  who  were  very  aged  or  enfeebled 
by  previous  disease,  converted  eye  affections, 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  trivial, 
into  cases  of  great  urgency;  indeed,  its 
effects  may  be  still  noted  in  a  marked  man- 
ner, and  it  has  left  its  stamp  on  the  health 
of  many  which  time  and  care  can  alone 
efface.  A  curious  and  instructive  point  as 
to  the  prophylaxis  of  this  disease  has  been 
observed  by  Dr.  Jeaffreson,  who,  we  may 
mention,  is  physician  to  the  Newcastle  Eye 
Infirmary.  It  was  noted  that,  though  some 
6oo  patients  passed  through  the  wards  dur- 
ing the  epidemic,  no  single  case  of  influenza 
developed  while  in  the  institution.  While 
taking  the  average  of  the  ordinary  popula- 
tion who  suffered  as  being  one  in  three,  we 
should  have  had  somewhere  near  200  cases, 
or,  at  a  very  low  computation,  at  least  100, 
during  this  period.  Now  there  is  one  chief 
point  in  which  the  patients  in  this  institution 
differ  from  the  ordinary  population  outside, 
and  that  is  that  twice  a  day  their  eyes  are 
submitted  to  a  thorough  and  ample  ablution 
■vith  some  antiseptic  solution.  It  has  been 
suggested  by  a  very  competent  and  keen  ob- 
server that  the  poison  of  influenza  effects  its 
entrance  to  the  general  constitution  through 
the  medium  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
eye,  and  a  full  account  of  this  theory  may 
be  found  in  Dr.  Parson's  report  to  the  local 
Government  Board.  This  fact  certainly  ap- 
pears to  support  such  a  theory,  and  it  is 
further  strengthened  by  another  no  less 
curious,  and  that  is  that  of  the  staff,  who,  of 
course,  are  not  submitted  to  this  treatment, 
scarcely  a  member  escaped,  and  some  had 
it  very  severely,  notably  the  lady  superin- 
tendendent,  the  doctor,  the  porter,  the 
nurse,  and  some  of  the  servants.  Should 
another  epidemic  visit  us.  Dr.  Jeaffreson  de- 
clares his  intention  of  joining  the  ranks  of 
the  patients  and  submitting  himself  to  ab- 
lutions of  the  eyes  and  nasal  ducts  twice  a 
day  with  a  moderately  strong  solution  of 
some  germicidal  solution. 

Treatment  of  Rheumatism. — It  seems 
as  if  everybody  is  complaining  of  rheuma- 
tism nowadays,  young  and  old,  rich  and 
poor.  Science,  ever  ready  with  something 
new  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  mankind, 
has  not  failed  in  this  direction,  and  salol  is 
now  the  remedy  extensively  used  for  rheu- 
matism. The  Medical  Times  and  Register 
says:  "  Therapeutically,  the  anodyne  prop- 
erty of  salol  is  exhibited  in  the  cases  that 
are  rheumatic  in  source."  The  first  tri- 
umphs of  salol  were  won  in  the  treatment  of 
acute  rheumatism,  excelling,  as  it  apparently 
does,  all  other  remedies  in  its  power  to  abate 
and  lessen  fever.  If  all  the  conditions  be 
propitious,  by  the  end  of  the  second  and 
third  day,  fever  and  joint  pain  and  swelling 
will  have  disappeared.  Salol  has  a  further 
use,  in  that  it  is  antiseptic,  and  excellent  re- 
sults have  been  obtained  from  it  when  used 
as  a  disinfectant  for  the  bowels  in  cases  o 
cholera,  typhoid  fever,  etc.  In  connection 
with  the  cure  of  rheumatism,  it  may  be 
stated  that  of  late  years  massage  treatment 
has  found  great  favor  with  rheumatic  pa- 
tients. In  practicing  massage,  the  fingers 
are  usually  moistened  with  some  sort  of  oily 
preparation,  and  for  this  purpose  nothing 
better  can  be  used  than  lanoline.  Many 
physicians  consider  this  vastly  preferable  to 
vasel'ne  or  any  other  preparation,  and  its 
use  has  invariably  been  attended  with  the 
greatest  success. 


Our  Agents. 


J.  C.  HoAO — San  Francisco. 
B.  G.  Bailey— 3an  Francisco. 
Geo.  Wilson — Hacramento,  Cal. 
Samuel  B.  Cliff— Creston,  Cal. 

A.  C.  God PBKY— Oregon. 

Mks.  Bruce  B.  Lee— Tehama  Co. 

Chas.  E.  Townsend— Solano  and  Yolo  Cos. 

B.  H.  ScHAEFELE — Calaveras  and  Tuolumne  Co'i 
B.  G.  Huston— Montana. 


Complimentary  Samples. 

Persona  recelTlne  this  pap«r  marked  are  requested  to 
ezamiD  Its  contents,  terms  of  subscriptloo,  and  plre  It 
their  own  patronaKo,  and  as  far  as  practicable,  aid  In 
clrculatfng  the  journal,  and  makin((  its  value  more 
widely  known  to  others,  and  extending  its  Influence  In 
the  canne  it  faithfully  BcrviH  Subscription,  paid  In  ad- 
vance, 6  in-iH  ,  81;  10  moB.,  $2;  16  mo9.,  83.  Extra  copies 
muileil  for  10  Cints,  if  ordered  soon  enough.  If  already 
a  BuliHorlber,  please  ohow  the  paper  to  othc  e. 


ORANGE 
CULTURE 


A  Practical  Treatise  by  T.  A.  Oarey 
grivlng  the  results  of  long  experi- 
ence in  Uouthern  California.  194 
pagoR,  cloth  bound.  Rent  |>ostpaid 
at  reduced  price  of  76cte.  per  copy. 
OKWKY  PUB.  CO.. 220  Market.S.P. 


RABBIT-PROOF 

STOCK  FENCE! 

Obsap,  Darabl*  and  Effective. 

Pickets  colored  red  by  boiling  in  a  chemical  paint  to 
preserve  the  wood.  We  make  It  2  ft,  2i  ft.,  4  ft.  and  11 
ft  high.   Send  for  circulars  and  price  list  to 

JUDSON  MFG.  OO.. 

14  A  16. Fremont  St  San  Franelaoo. 


The  above  cut  shows  a  section  of  the  Judson  2-tt. 
Rabbit-Proof  Fence.  By  stretching  barbed  wires  on  the 
posts  above  it.  It  will  turn  any  stock  whatever. 


FOR$19.00 

We  can  send  you  one  of  our 

SPECIALTY  SINGLE  BUGGY 
HARNESS, 

Which  Is  the  result  of  years  of  figuring  to  make  the  best 
harness  ever  known  for  the  money.  It  is  made  from  oak 
Htock,  hand  stitched  and  finished  by  skillful  mechanics, 
haudsome  full  nickel  or  Davis  hard  rubber  trimmings. 


Jaat  the  Harness  for  an  EIeg:ant  Tnrnoat. 


They  sell  here  for  $35.00,  and  harness  not  as  good  is 
often  sold  for  $35.00  In  retail  shops  If  harness  is  not  as 
represented,  money  will  oe  refunded. 

Liebold  Harness  Co. 

110  UoAUister  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Collar  and  Hames.  Instead  of  Breast  Collar, 
$2  00  extra. 


Please  state  If  you  want  single  strap  Esrnesa,  or  folded 
style  Harness,  with  traces  double  throughout. 


The  Best  Article  is  the  Cheapest. 

BUHACH 

IS  THE 

Best,  Purest  and  Most  Effective 
Insect  Powder  on  the  Market. 

BY  ITS  INTELUGKNT  USE 
hotels,  restaurants,  saloons, 
stores  and  offices  may  be  kept  free 
from  all  troublesome  insects.  It  is 
now  regarded  as  a  necessity  in  most 
of  the  principal  hotels  In  the  United 
States,  and  wherever  it  has  been  in- 
troduced it  has  given  complete  sat- 
isfaction. Owing  to  an  increased 
production  of  Pyrethrum  flowers, 
from  which  this  valuable  article  is 
made,  and  their  Improved  facilities 
for  reducing  them  to  powder,  the  manufacturers  have 
this  season  made  a  material  reduction  in  their  prices. 
Send  your  orders  to  the 

Bnkch  Troducio^  and  Uanufaclurin;  Co., 

STOCKTON.  CAL. 


Save  $40.00  on  New  $140.00 

f^\BICYCLES 

^^^===S^\  We  will  deliver,  free  of 

kfreight,  to  eny  point 
liwest  of  the  Rocky 
l/Mountalns,  perfectly 
rnew  8140  grade,  cusb- 

  _      ion     tire.  Referee 

Safeties,  highest  prade,  for  8100,  I-lsta  Free. 
A.  W.  GUM  P  A,  CO.,  Dayton.  Ohio. 


THE 


WHITE  IS  KING 

OF  ALL 

Sewing  HacIiiDes. 

Simple  in  Construction,  Light 
Running,  Most  Durable  and  Com- 
plete. 

Visitors  always  welcome. 

WHITE  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 

048  &  046  MABKRT  ST.,  H.  F. 


ERTELS  VICTOR 


HAV  PRESS 


CEO.ER  TE  L  &  C  O.  aUIN  C  Y,  I  LL 


NEW  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  GRADER. 


H-Tilolooi- 


QUIOKEST. 
OHBAPEST. 
OAREFDLEST. 


CAPACITY  FROM  10  TO  50  TONS  PER  DAY. 

ONE   BOY   CAN  BUN  IT. 

1^  Send  for  Illustrated  circular  giving  prices,  sizes,  capacity  and  testimonials. 

MOSHER,  CHANDLER  &  CO.,  Manufacturers, 

2X6  I'DEt.OlWT   ST..         -         -        -         Saxx  FfaxxoIsoo. 


THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY, 


PATEN"T  0WNER8  OP 


NOBEL'S  DYNAMITE,  NOBEL  S  EXPLOSIVE  GELATINE.  NOBEL'S 

GELATINE-DYNAMITE,  AND  THE  JUDSON  IMPROVED  POWDER. 

Beat  BBd  StroBK«at  KxpIoalTM  Im  World. 


The  only  Reliable  and  Effideot  Powder  for  Stamf*  and  Bank  BlaatlBS.  Railroad  Contractors  and  Farmer 
use  no  other  Aa  otbera  lOriTATB  oar  Vlani  Powder,  so  do  ttaey  Jadaon,  by  iBaBnraetnrlBC 
am  Inferior  article.  ,  — ,  , 

The  Giant  Powder  Co.  having  built  Black  Powder  Works,  with  all  the  latest  Improvements,  at  OUpper  Gap,  Placer 
County,  known  as  THJB  CUPPEB  MILLiS,  offer  this  powder  and  guarantee  it  the  best. 

CAPM  and  FITSK  at  iKtweat  Bateik 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY.  30  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


SEND   FOR   CATALOGUE  AND  PHtCB  LIST  OP 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,    -      -      FRESNO.  OAL. 


Stockton -Fresno  Business  College. 
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THE  LEADING  FEATURE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  IS  ITS  HOME. 

Tuition  One  Tear  (52  Weeks),  $75. 

Sixteen  Regular  Teachers  and  Over  Three  Hundred  Students  attending.  Courses  Thorough,  Bates  Lowest 
Instruction  the  Best,  and  School  the  Most  Reliable.  Address  W.  O.  RAH8ET. 


COFFEE  MILLS. 

WEATHER  VANES. 


For  the  Cheapest  and  Best 

SCALE 

Of  any  Style  known  to  the 
trade,  address 


GRAIN  &  STORE 

TRUCKS. 

GROCERS'  FIXTURES. 


HOWE   SCALE  CO., 


75  Kronr.  St..  Portland.  Opoeron 


411    MARKFT  ST.  SAN  fRAMntSnO  OAL. 


The  Armstrong  Automatic 

FORTABI.S: 

EHGISE  and  BOILEK. 

The  Best,  Lightest,  Cheapest 
Engine  In  the  world.  Can  be 
arranged  to  Burn  Wood,  Coal, 
Straw  or  Petroleum.  fiorSH.P. 
Hounted  on  sklda  or  on  wheals. 


LOWKHT  rRIOKH. 
KAHIEKT  TKKMS. 
LAU(JI08T  BTOOK. 
OldeHt  MiiHio  HoiiHO. 

DUCKIHR  BBfHI. 
TlflOHHR 


PIANOS 

KOHLER  &  OHASE. 

VR  O'Vmrrell  Ht..  H.  F. 


S.  P.  TAYLOR  PAPER  CO. 

Paper  Mannfaclnrers  aid  Dealers. 

FRUIT  PAPER I 

Lining  Paper  of  every  description  (or  Dried 
Fruit  Boxes. 

BAI8IN  WRAPS  AND  SWBAT  PAFBRS. 

Manilla  and  Straw  Paper  In  Rolls  and  Sheets. 
Manufacturers  of  "  Bagla "  Paper  Bass. 
416  Olar  Street,  San  Franelaoo. 


Jolt  2,  1892. 
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breeders'  directory. 


six  Uoee  or  less  In  this  directory  at  eoc  per  line  per  moDth. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


9.  H.  BOBKB,  eae  Market  St.,  S.  F.;  Rctrtatered 
Bolsteios;  wlnoers  of  more  first  ptizea,  sweepstaket 
and  special  premiums  than  any  nerd  on  the  Coast 
Fnre  retristered  Berkshire  Pigs.    All  strains. 

JBBSBTS— The  best  A  J.  C.  C.  Registfred  Herd  is 
owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S  P.    Animals  for  sale. 

P.  PETERSEN,  Sites,  CoIusaCo.,  Importer  &  Breeder 
of  registered  Shorthorn  Cattle.    Toung  bulls  for  sale. 

JOHN  LiYNOH.  Petaluma,  breeder  of  thoroughbred 
Shorthorns.    Young  stock  for  sale. 

WILD  FL.OWBB  3TOOK  FARM,  Fresno  Co. 
A.  Hellbron  ft  Bro..  Props.,  Sw.  Breeders  of  thorough- 
bred strains  and  Cruikshank  Shorthorns;  also  Registered 
Herefords;  a  fine  let  of  young  bulls  in  each  herd  for  sale. 


CHARLES  B.  HUMBERT,  Cloverdale,  Cal.,  Im 
porter  and  Breeder  of  Recorded  Holstein-Frltsian 
Cattle.    Catalogues  on  application, 

M.  D.  HOPKINS,  Petaluma,  Breeder  of  Shorthorns. 
Dealer  io  fresh  Cows,  Beef  Cattle  and  Sheep. 


PBROHBRON  HORSES.— Pure  bred  horses  and 
mares,  all  ages,  and  guaranteed  breeders,  for  sale  at 
my  ranch  near  Lakeport,  Lake  Co.,  Cal.  New  cata- 
logue now  ready.    Wm.  &  Collier. 

PURB-BRBU  HOLSTBIN  FRIBSIAN  Cattle 
tor  Sale.    Bonnie  Brae  Cattle  Co.,  Uolllster,  CaL 


J  H.  WHITB,  LakevlUe,  Sonoma  Co..  Cal.,  bre«<i«> 
of  Registered  Holsteln  Cattle. 


BRKSOEB    OF    BBQISTBRBD  JBB»EY 
Cattle.    U.  A.  Mayhew,  Niles,  Cal. 


P.  H.  MUBPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co. ,  CaL ,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 


PETER  SAXE  &  BON,  Lick  House,  Su  Frandaeo, 
Cal  Importers  and  Breeders,  for  pwt  21  years,  ol 
•very  varlet\  o(  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  "sgc  Siogs. 

WILLIAM  NILES,  Los  Angeles,  CaL  Thoroughbred 
Registered  Holsteln  and  Jersey  Cattle.    None  better. 


W  alnut  Grove  Herd  of  Poland  China  Hogs 


JOSEPH  MELVIN, 

Proprietor, 

DAVISVrLLE.  CAL. 


—  OF  — 

Strictly  Bred 

POLAND  CHINA 
SWINE. 


Hnnsiv^R  bAv  .,H  y'^i'.S?^  stands  PERFECTION  KING,  No.  7579;  KING  OF  THE  WEST,  No.  8921; 
llKo  rirnrrt^S  ih  A?®?-  ^'''eeding  Sows  8*  fine  individuals  and  as  strictly  bred  as  any  In  the  land 
iho^i  fi  ,  ?  '°  .ll^e  C  P  C.  R.  record  with  pedigrees  full  to  Htandard.  Breede-«  for  sale  at  all  times 
P^rJn«nn^J.»ln^'^'  °/  "^^^  '^^^?  «f«.o°»l'le  prices.  Residence  ly,  miles  m  rtheast  of  DavisviUe,  Cal. 
rersonannppection  kolicited.   All  inquiries  promptly  answered.   Yours  truly,         JOSEPH  MELVIN. 


POULTRY. 


O.  BliOM,  St.  Helena.    Brown  Leghorns  a  Epecialty. 


MADISON  a  ORITCBER,  Santa  Crux,  Cal. 
Light  Brahmaa,  Black  Langshans,  BuS  Cochins, 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  Blick  Minorcas,  White  Leg- 
horns. Settings.  $1.60  Uano's  Bone  Mills,  Creosozone. 


DEBRMOON  I  POULTRY  YARDS,  St.  Helena, 
CaL  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  W.  Holland  turkeys, 
Toulouse  Oeese  and  Pekin  Ducks  and  Ouinea  Pigs. 

CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton, 
CaL,  send  for  illustracsd  and  deccriptivecaialogue,  free. 


JAMES  QUI  I  K,  Patterson,  CaL,  Breeder  of  Pure 
Bred  Poultry  of  Choicest  Va  ieties  and  Best  Blood. 


JOHN  McFARLINQ,  Ca  istoga,  Cal.,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Choice  Ponltry.  Send  (or  Circular.  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  Pigs. 


B.  G.  HEAD,  Napa,  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Land 
and  Water  Fowls.    Send  for  New  Catalogue. 


SHEEP  AND  Q0AT8. 


F.  BULLA RD,  Woodland, Cal.,  Importer  and  breeder 
of  Spanish  Merino  She  p.  Premium  Band  of  the  State. 
Choice  Bucks  and  Ewes  for  Sale. 


B.  H.  CRANE,  Petaluma,  Ca*.,  breeder  and  importer. 
South  Down  Sheep;  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missouri. 


i.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  bheep;  also  breeds  Crossbred 
Merino  and  Shiopehlre  Sheep.   Rams  for  sale. 


WILLIAM  NILES.Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Thoroughbred 
Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Pi^rs.   Circulars  free. 


TYLBB   BBAOH,    San   Jose,  Oal.,    biMOSt  of 
tbotaoghbred  Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 


BEES. 


GOLDEN  ITALIAN  QURBNS— California  Head- 
quarters, Wm.  Styan,  Ban  Mateo.  CaI 


C0LT8BR0KEN. 

THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

One  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  San 
Leandro,  Alameda  County, 


-HAS 


Every  Facility  for  Breaking  Colts  Properly, 

Kates  Very  Reasonable. 
HORSBS  BOARDED  AT  ALL  TIMES. 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

OILBKKT  TOMPKIM8,  Proprietor, 
P.  O  BoT  140  San  Leandro.  OaL 


s 


ERKKDKR.S  SHOULD  SICND 
n  stamp  for  fur  n'w  iUiislratf.d 
catalogue  of  Wool  Orowers" 
BuppUcH  and  a  free  copy  of  the 
only  llluirtratofl  Bljoep  and  Wool 
Journal  publlKljcd.  We  sell 
8li«i>herd»'  Ctaoka,  Shears 
I>ocker«,  Hacks,  Twloe,  Wool 
Ktizm,  Bells,  Marks  aod  a  hun- 
(lre<l  other  articles  nc«<led  hy 
eT«ryshe<ipowri(!T.  HeDd  to-dar. 
0.  8.  BtJflCII  k  CO.,  178  Mlch- 
iKan  Street,  OblcaKO. 


BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Prize  Herd  of  Southern  California. 

FIVE  FIRST  PREMIUMS  IN  1891. 

PIGS  OP  ALL  AGES  FOR  SALE. 

SESSIONS  &  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  686  Lo8  An«oi«8.  Oal. 


W. 


W.  RUSHMORB, 

o a3b:t«  a  jstxd,  o^xii. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 


Englisb  Sliire,  Clydesdale,  Percheron  and  Coacb  Horses. 


SHIRK  AND  COACH  BORSES  A  SPBCIALTT. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 
Stftblp,  Bro»dw»y  and  3iSd  Sts.,  Oakland,  Cal.    Address  Box  86. 


BED    BALL  BRAND. 


Genuine  only  with  BED 
BALL  brand. 

Recommended  hy  Gold* 
smith,  Marvin,  Gamble, 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,eto.,eto. 

It  keeps  Horses  and  Cattle 
healthy.  For  miioh  oows; 
it  increases  and  euriohes 
their  milk. 

6«8  Howard  St.,  San 
Waneinoo.  Cm). 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  ALL  VARIETIES  OF  FANCY  FOWLS, 

Ducks,  Turkeys.  Oeese.  Peacocks,  Etc. 

EGGS    FOR  HATCHING. 


Publishers  of    NUes'  Paclflo?Ooaat  Poultry  and  Stootc  Boole,'' 

a  new  book  on  subjects  connected  with  successful  poultry  and  stock  raising  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.    Price  60  cents,  post-paid.    Inclose  stamp  for  information. 

BREEDER  AND  RAISER  OF  THOROUGHBRED 

Jersey  and  Holsteln  Cattle.  Also,  Poland  China  and  Berkshire  Pigs. 

Address,  WILLIAM  NILES  &  CO  .  Los  Angeles,  CaL 


WOODSIDE   STOCK  FARM, 

WILMANS  BROS.,     -      -  Proprletore 

Successors  to 

A.  G.  STONESIFER, 
Breeders  and  Importers  of  Thoroughbred 
French  Merino  Sheep, 

NKWHAN,  STANISLAUS  CO..  OAL. 
Address  correspondence  <io  J.  M.  Latbrop,  Agent, 
Newman,  Cal. 


OXFORD  DOWN  SHEEP 

FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

W.  A.8HAF0R,  -  •  Middletown.  Ohio. 

LARGEST  AMERICAN  IMPORfER  OF  O.  D.  SHEEP. 
Twelve  Years  Experience.     Imports  will  arrive  from 
En|;land  in  July.   Order  Early.    Get  your  neighbors  to 
Join.    Order  car  lots  bv  frels-ht     S»vn  Rxiirewi  ohariroB 


WHEN  YOU  BUY. 


BUY- 


THE  BEST! 


MECHAM  &  FRITCH, 

lni[>orterB  and  Breeders  of 

Red  Polled  Cattle. 

We  have  about  150  Head  of  Imported 
and  Graded  Stock,  all  Deep  Red  Ciolor. 

Fu  I  Blond  and  Crad'-d,  of  Ijutb  eexen,  tor  sale.  Addresf 
all  cominuniualiuoi)  ou  cattle  to 

W.  S.  PRITOH,  Petaluma. 


HI- ECU. 

Horse  Liniment 

l8  certainly  the  best  preparation  of  its 
kind  In  the  market.  Ranchers,  Stock 
Raisers  and  Horse  Owners  of  every 
description  will  tell  you  that  It  does 
good  work  every  time. 


UissBa.  H.  H.  HooBi  jc  Sons,  Stockton,  Cal.— Qmrrui. 
ana:  In  answer  to  your  inquiry,  would  state  that  I  used 
your  H.  H.  H.  Lintmeat  on  my  Holland  prize-winning 
cow,  "  Lena  Menlo,"  for  a  wreached  shoulder,  and  it  re- 
lieved her  very  much.  She  calved  the  next  day,  and  while 
still  suffering  from  the  sprain  gave  the  largest  authen- 
ticated quantity  of  mlllc  ever  given  on  this  coast  (lOj 
gallons  per  day),  showing  conclusively  the  great  relief 
received  from  your  remedy.  I  consider  it  a  necessity  in 
my  stables,  and  when  away  from  home  feel  perfectly 
safe,  as  inexperienced  men  can  do  no  harm  with  it,  as 
they  can  with  the  more  powerful  blisters.  Respectfully 
yours,  FRANK  H.  BURKE, 

Breeder  of  Registered  Holstelns  and  Berkghlres. 

Ifenlo  Park,  Cal.,  January  22d,  1889. 


KANUFACTUBKD  BY 


H.  H.  MOORE  &  SONS, 

THE  DRUGGISTS, 

248  MAIN  STREET,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


DEWEY  *  O  J.,  PAThiWr  AOWMT8,  vJVJO 
MMkal  8L,  Sui  ffanotsco.    Klarator,  13  Wtoat  81 


DURHAM  BULLS. 

I  have  two  2.year-old  Shorthorn  Bulls,  mostly  red. 
In  good  order,  and  Hie  price  delivered  on  cars  or  ship 
in  San  Francisco,  is  tSO  each— are  thoroughbred  but 
oan't  pedigree,  hence  the  price. 

ROLLIN  P.  SAXB, 
Lick  House.  Saa  Francisco,  Oal. 


ImpoTter  and  Brebd«r  of      opetalre  Sta«ep. 

They  were  all  Imported  from  EngUnd,  or  bred  direct 
from  Imported  S'.ock. 


I  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless  Sheep  — 
for  22  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep,  without  wrlokK-s. 
Rams  will  produce  20  to  35  pounds  of  long  white  wool 
yearly.   Sheep  of  both  sexes  for  sale. 


Address 


H.  MECHAM, 


Stonv  Point, 
R.  R.  Station.  Petaluma.    Sonoma  Co.,  CaL 


Dr.A.B.BUZARD, 

VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

MEMBER  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  ^TH'ERIN- 
ary  Surgeons,  London,  England.  Late  Veterinary 
Surgeon  in  the  United  States  Army.  Veterinary  Con- 
tributor to  the  "  Pacific  Rural  Press."  The  diseases  of 
all  Domestic  Animals  treated  on  Scientific  Princip'es. 
Special  attention  given  to  Chronic  Lameness  and  Su^cal 
Operations.  406  BRODERICK  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Calls  to  the  country  promptly  attended  to.  Telephone 
Nn.  mm 


H.  E.  CARPENTER, 
Veterinary  Surgeon, 

Graduate  of  Onttrio Veterinary  College,  Toronto,  Canada. 
RESIDENCE  AND  VETERINARY  INFIRMARY: 

831  Golden  Gate  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 

Telephone  3069. 

i^OPEN  DAT  AKD  NIGHT. 

No  risk  In  thiowing  horses     Veterinary  operating  ttble 
on  the  premises. 


MONEY  Hake  Some  f" 

By  using  tbe  Pacific  Incubator 
and  Brooder,  which  will  hatch  any 
kind  of  eggs  better  than  a  hen.  Inuni- 
versal  use.  Gold  Medal  wherever  ex- 
hibited. Tboroagbbred  Poultry 
and  Poultry  Appliance*.  Send 
8  eta.  in  stamps  for  S3- page  catalogue , 
with  30  full-sized  colored  cuts  of  thor- 
oughbred fowls,  to  Pacific  Incuba- 
tor Co.,  137  Cistro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


■THE- 


flALSTED  INCDBATOR 

COMPAXT, 
ISl*  Mj^rU*  Street,  •aklaad,  Cal. 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular. 


TRUMAN.  HOOKER  &  OO., 

8AN  VBANOISOO. 
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yiicational. 


Bowens  Academy, 

UolTvralty  Atb.,  Berkeley. 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL 

FOR  BOTS  AND  TODNG  MEN. 

Special  university  preparation,  depending  not  on  time 
but  on  progress  in  studies. 
T.  8.  BOWBNS,  M.  A..  Hoad  Waater. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical. 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering. 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing;  and  AssayinKi 
723  MAKKBT  ST.,8AN  FBANCISOO.OAL 
Open  All  Ye«r. 
A.  VAN  DEK  NAILLKN,  President. 
Assaying  of  Ores,  $38;  BuUlon  and  Cblorlnatlon  Aam> 
$25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  810 
E-STABLISHKD  1884 


Full  course  of  assaying,  IfiO 
jtar  Send  (or  circular. 


BUSINESS  OOLLEQE, 

24  POST  ST.,  S.  F. 

I^OR  SEVENTY  -  FIVK  DOLLARS  THIS 
College  Instructs  In  Shorthand,  Type  Writing,  Book- 
keeping, Tel.'graphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  th* 
English  branches,  and  everything  pertaiuini;  to  business 
for  six  (ul!  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers,  and  give 
Indiviiiual  Instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  school  has 
its  graduates  in  every  part  of  the  State, 
jir  SSND  FOR  ClROULAR. 

E.  p.  HEALD,  Prmildent 

r.  a.  HALEY.  Sec'Ptarv 


DAISY  WAGON 

Write  ns  for  prices  and  full  particulars.  Address 

TRUMAN,  HOOKER  St  CO., 
SAN  FRANCISCO.... and  FKKSNO 


JOHN  F.  BYXBEE, 

Commiseion  Dealer  in 


Shingles,  Posts. 
Pickets  and  Piling. 

Manufcicturer  &  Pacific  Coast  Agent 
of  the  Popu  ar 

BYRKiT-HALL 

Sheathing  Lath, 

(fatented), 
A  va'uable  invention  but  recently 
used  Ou  this  Loa'it.   Send  for  Sam- 
ples, Circulars,  Price  Lists,  Etc. 

42  Market  Street, 
ROOM  2,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


HAY  PRESSES. 

Hay  Presses  made  by  the  Celebrated  Press 
Mana&ictarer, 

MONARCH  HAY  PRESS, 
HURRICAHE  PRESS  (Size  A.) 
GENUINE  PRICE  PETALUMA  PRESS. 
WIDE  WEST  (All  Steel)  PRESS. 

FOB  SALE  BY 

L.  O.  MOREHOUSE, 

8    M  tiEANDRO.        -        -        -  OAL. 


ARE  YOU  A 

Hay  Baler  ?    If  sn,  da  you  use  Qur  Patent 

i^CROSS  HEAD 


IF  NOT-  WHY  NOT  7 


-  MADE  ONLY  BY  - 


The  Washburn  &  Moen  Mfg.  COi 

San  Francisco  Office  and  Warehouse 
8  and  lo  Pine  Street. 


JOSHUA  HENDY  MACHINE  WORKS 


Proprietors  of  the  City  Iron  Woiks, 

PRINCIPAL  OFfflOB,  NO.  51    FREMONT  ST., 
Works,  Cor.  Bay,  Kearny  and  Francisco  Sts., 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CALIFORNIA 

Uanufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in 

Boilers,  Engiaes,  Pamps  and  Hachiner} 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

WATER  PIPE  FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 


{immm  Verc)iaiit$. 


DALTON  BROS., 

Commission  Merct\ants 

 AKD  DIALma  IH  

CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON  PRODUCE, 

Qreen  and  Dried  FraitB, 
Grain,  Wool,  Hides,  Bean*  and  Potatoes. 

Advances  made  on  OonsltrDmenta. 
808  ft  310  Davis  St..         San  Franoisoo 

[F.  O.  Box  1986.] 
irOontbroments  Solteltod. 


ALLiSON.GRAY&CO. 

601,  608.  606.  607  &  608  Front  St., 
And  300  WMhIngton  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

QRBBN  and  DRIED  FRUITS, 

PODLTRT,EOaS,OAIHE,ORAIN,PBODVOB 
AND  WOOL. 


MOORE.  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

General  Commission  Nlerciiants, 

810  California  St..  S.  F. 
Ifemberg  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 


Lap-Welded  Wrooght-Iron  TabiDg  Conpled  witU   ,yp„gon^,  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal  advance! 
Patint  Lead-Lined  ConpllDgg.  made  on  eonalfcnments  at  low  ra>es  rf  Interest. 


FOR  IRRiaATINO,  FARM,  DAIRY  AND  OTHER  PURPOSES. 


YOU  WANT  THE  EARTH 


Ment  on  ihU  paper. 


Thoroui^bly  Cultivated  about  the  Trees  and 
Vines  in  order  to  get  the  largest  and  best 
crop.  The 

LUITWIELER  CULTiVATOR 

Does  the  bu^in^es  in  firat-clasg  shape  and 
util  Z38  all  the  moisture.  Dntt  light  con> 
i  lerin;  work  done.  Four  sizes,  5,  6,  8  and 
9i  foot.    Write  for  circulais. 

Q.  G.  Wlcfceon  &  Co.,  8  &  5  Front  St 
San  Francisco. 
General  Agents  for  Northern  California. 

Knapp,  Burrell  &  Co.,  Portland, 

General  Agents  for  Oregon. 

S  W.  LUITWIELER 

200  B  St.,  Log  Angelea,  Cal. 


CAPACITY:  15J_Bl)ls.  A  DAY. 

Try  our  Brand  of  Floar.  Makes 
Light,  Sweet  Bread. 

Farmers'  Union  &  Milling  Co., 

STOl  ETON,  OAL. 


MiimjajB.llhlTfMI 


WETMORE  BROTHERS, 

Commission  Merchants. 

GREEN  AND  DRIED  FRUIT,  NUTS, 
PRODUCE,  POULTRY,  EGGS, 
HIDES,  PELTS,  ETC. 

CONSIGNMENTS  SOLICITED.    PROMPT  RETURNS. 
418,  416  A  417  Washington  St., 

(P.  O.  Box  2099.)  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


(ISTABLISBII)  1H64.J 

6E0RGE  MORROW  *  CO., 

HAT  and  GRAIN 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

80  day  Street  and  38  Commercial  Street 
■am  FiumnBoe,  Cal, 
SHIPPIRO  ORDERS  A  SPSCIALTT.^ 


S.  W.  Corner  Kearny  and  Montgomery  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 

Free  Coach  to  ana  From  the  House.  J.  W.  BEOKBB,  Proprietor. 


W.  C.  PRICE  &  CO  . 

GRAIN  AND  GENERAL  PFOOUCE 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

Con  i^nments  and  Corresponde'-ce  Solicited. 
P  ompt  Sales  and  Q  lick  Cish  Returns  is  our  motto. 
219  and  2S1  Davis  8trei>t.  San  Franrlaco. 

SVELETH  ft  NASH, 

OOMMISSION  MBBOHANTB 

And  Dealers  in  Fruit,  Prodnoe,  Poaltry,  Game,  Ktfgt 
Hides,  Pelts,  TaUow,  etc.,  iSS  Front  St.,  and  ni.BI 
and  2S7  Waahlneton  St.,  Sao  FraDcisco. 


MAY 

Is  a  marvel.   Saves  Time — Labor— Hay. 
An  economical  remedy  for  scarce  help. 
Will  Load  a  Ton  of  Hay  in  s  minutes. 
Gathers  tlie  Hay  clean.  Loads  loose  Grain. 
Loads  Green  Clover  for  Silo  use. 
Strong,  Light,  Easily  Hitched  to  Wagon. 

— Over  14,000  in  use. — 
Send  for  circular  "  What  Farmers  Say." 
KEYSTONE  MFG.  CO.,  sterlingJII, 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Council  Bluffs,  ^^^f^^f^^^fffj^^^^^^ 


RUPTURE, 


PILES  and  all  Rectal 
D'sea^es  fobitivblt 
CURKD,  in  from  30  to 

f60  days,  wiTBont 
OPSRATIOII  OR  DKTIH- 
TION  FROM  BD8INK8B.  Also  ALL  NERVOUS,  SKIN,  BLOOD 
PRIVATE  AND  CHRONIC  DISEASES  OF  BOTH  SE.XES. 
Stricturr  aku  Urinart  Trouiilrs  CURED  No  charge 
unless  cure  is  effected  Consultatlan  free.  Call  or 
address  for  pamphlet,  DRS.  POKTERFIELD  *  LOSET. 
Market  Street,  San  Frandgco.  Oal. 


DBWBT  A  00.,  PATBNT  AOBNTd,  390 
HMk«t  M.,  Ban  FrancUso.   Deratoi,  U  Front  M. 


PLOWS 

s.f.RAKFftOAMIITONsAcm 


Jolt  2,  1892. 


f  AClFie  I^URAlo  f  RESS 
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Market  Review. 


SaK  Feauchoo,  June  29,  1892. 
The  season  of  1891-92  goes  oat  on  a  lamb-like  mar 
ket.  It  is  to  be  hopsd  that  the  new  eeason  will  be 
more  profitable  to  agriculturists  than  the  one  just 
past  All  information  at  this  writing  warrants  the 
statement  that  the  outlook  for  products  in  each 
leading  farm  industry  Is  of  the  most  favorable  char- 
acter. Farmers  have  done  much  to  bring  this  about. 
.As  a  rule,  they  are  ctiliivatlng,  in  the  latest  and 
most  approved  methods,  the  best  variety  of  every- 
thing grown  that  is  specially  adapted  to  each  par- 
ticular locality.  By  this  they  turn  out  larger  and 
better  crops,  which.  In  selling,  command  the  highest 
range  of  values.  It  no  longer  pays  to  market  poor 
gtuc,  for  the  general  public  is  dlscrimlaiting  more 
closely.  The  local  money  mArket  is  easy,  with  a 
large  surplus  of  funds  reported  by  the  banks.  To 
this  there  will  be  large  additions  next  month,  or  as 
soon  as  the  disbursements  for  interest,  dividends, 
etc.,  find  their  way  back  into  the  general  reservoir. 

Forelam  Grain  Review. 

London,  June  27. — Mark  Lane  Express  says:  En- 
fliih  wheats  are  depressed  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
B..8sian  prohibition.  The  outlook  for  the  Importers 
and  farmers  is  bad:  the  1,600,000  quarters  of  extra 
stock  imported  when  the  prohibition  was  enforced 
will  now  nave  to  be  sold  at  a  terrible  loss.  American 
and  Russian  wheats  have  fallen  Is,  Australian,  Call- 
fomlan  and  Argentine,  6d.  Oats  are  dull.  At  to- 
day's market,  foreign  wheats  were  6d  cheaper.  En- 
glish flour  was  irregolar.  Barley  was  6d  and  Rye  Is 
lower.  Oats  were  firmer. 


Brain  Futures. 

Liverpool. 

The  following  are  the  closing  prices  paid  for  wheat  options 
per  ctL  for  the  past  week: 


June 

Thonday   6807M 

Friday  6rt7id 

Saturday   bsOi>>d 

Monday    6306id 

Tuesday   6st6  d 


Weather. 
Very  hot. 
Showery, 

Hot. 


July.  Aug.  Sept.  Oct. 
eeulid  esOTid  6808K<  6e06H 
6807  d  6s07id  6s08  d  6su8id 
6607  d  6807|d  68.7Jd  UeCS  d 
6a07  d  6s08  d  6s08M  SsOSM 
6807  d  6s07id  6sOSid  6a0^  d 
The  following  are  the  pricea  for  California  cargoes  for  ofE 
coast,  nearly  due  and  prompt  shipments  for  ihe  past  week. 

Market 

O.  0.     P.  8.     N.  D.    for  P.  8. 
Thursday  ..34eed    i:4s6i    3ls6d      Held  higher. 

Friday  34s.  d    34s6d    S4s£d  Weaker. 

Saturday. .  31s6d  StsSd  34s>>l  Inactive 
Monday.... 34a3d  34s3d  3483d  Xeglected. 
Tue*d»y....34s3i    34s3d    3483d  Quiet. 

To-day  s  cablegram  la  as  follows: 

Ljvbkpool,  June  29.  —Wheat— Higher  prices  .•is^ied,  but 
no  advance  esta  oliahfd.  California  spoi  lots,  7s;  oS  coast, 
3l8;  just  shipped.  34i;  nearly  due.  34s;  cargoes  off  coast, 
moderate  demand;  on  passage,  quiet  but  steady;  weather 
in  England,  fair  after  rain. 

New  York. 

The  f ollowinc  shows  the  closing  prices  of  wheat  for  the 
past  week: 

Day.  June  July  Aug.   Sept.  Oct. 

ThuTsday   143i     144j     l44i  Uii  U5i 

Friday   143i     144i     144J  1441  146^ 

Saturday   143i     144i     144!   i44|  145^ 

Monday   144      144i     144i   1444  lib' 

Tuesday   144i     1444     143i   145i  146; 

The  following  are  to-days'  telegram: 

New  York,  June  29. -Wheat— Sejc  for  June;  86Jc  for 
July;  87ic  for  September;  88}c  for  October;  891c  for  No- 
vember and  90ic  for  December. 

Ohicaoo,  June  29.  Wheat— 79}c  for  July;  79Jc  for  Sep- 
tember aud  81Sc  for  December. 

San  Francisco. 

WHEAT. 
Seller  Bayer 
'92.      Aug.  Aug. 


6  cents  advance  in  a  few  instances.  The  new  crop  of 
coast  is  regarded  with  more  interest. 

Raisins — There  have  been  no  farther  large  deal 
ings.  Remnants  will  go  out,  as  there  are  only  26,000 
boxes  ol  Valencias  held  against  150.000  boxes  last 
summer.   New  coast  are  not  talked  of. 

Some  cold  storage  bags  of  apricots  are  quoted  at  12 
cents. 

Hops. 

New  Yoek,  June  26.— Hops  still  favor  buyers;  sales 
have  been  light  on  spot;  brewers  are  picking  up 
country  lots  cheap,  which  are  pressed  lor  Bale  by 
weak  or  tired  holders;  crop  reports  are  favorable  for 
the  buying  side  of  the  market:  there  Is  no  optional 
business  of  importance.  State  '91s  range  from  21@25c: 
Pacific,  2l@25c. 

California  Beans. 

Nbw  Yobk,  June  26.— Lima  Beans- There  is 
strong  market.  Spot  sales,  $l.76@2.80,  1000  bags  go 
Ing  to  Chicago.  Pacific  Mail  parcels  to  arrive,  $1.70 
©1.76. 

New  York,  June  27.— The  bullish  sentiment  is 
steadily  developing  In  California  Lima  beans,  and 
some  enthusiastic  bulls  predict  an  advance  to  S2  IB 
bushel  before  August  1st.  Spot  parcels  are  about 
cleaned  out. 


General  Remarks  and  Statistics. 


Produce  Receipts 
Receipts  of  produce  at  this  port  for  7  days  ending  June 
28  '92,  were  as  follows : 

Flour,  qr.  sks   61,929iBran,       sks   3,754 

Wheat,  ctls   9,015  Buckwheat 

Barley,   "    27,039  Middlings   "   1,984 

Eye,       "    ISiiOiChicory,  bbls 

Oats,      ■•    68j'Hop 


WobU      "    1,614 

Hay,      ton    1,638 

Straw.     "    91 

Wine,  gals   163,850 

Brandy,  "    5,400 

Raisins,  bzs    3,160 

~    110 

  2U 


5664 


Thursday,  highest   138i 

lowest   138t 

Friday,  highest   138i 

"     lowest   138 

Saturday,  highest   137; 

"       lowest   137 

Monday,  blgheat   137 

"     lowest   137 

Tuesday,  highest   138 

lowest   1371 


Bayer 
Sept. 


Sept. 


1401 
I40i 


BARLEY. 
Seller  Buyer 


Thursday,  Ugfaest. 


lowest   93| 

Friday,  highest   93{ 

"     lowest   93 

Saturday,  highest   921 

lowest   921 

Monday,  highest   921 

lowest   91 

Tuesday,  highest   921 

lowest   92 


Aug.  Aug. 


9« 
941 


iioi 

1401 


1401 
140] 


Buyer 
Sept. 


Sept. 


Markets  by  Telegraph. 

Eastern  Wool  Markets. 

Nrw  YOEK,  June  24.— The  leading  wool  market! 
are  quiet  Manufacturers  seem  to  be  waiting  to  see 
whether  the  higher  prices  belug  paid  in  the  West 
will  hold,  and  are  endeavoring  to  prevent  an  ad- 
vance by  keeping  out  of  the  market.  Meanwhile, 
new  wool  is  comlne  forward  and  8lock.s  are  steadily 
Increasing.  Wools  have,  as  a  rule,  been  put  up  in  a 
cleaner  and  better  manner  than  for  several  years, 
and  on  this  score  should  command  an  advance. 
Prominent  dealers  have  freely  expressed  the  opinion 
that  Ohio  and  Michigan  wools  will  show  an  advance 
of  l@2c  ft  lb  within  the  next  30  otC/i  days.  London 
sales  have  shown  strong  compaction  among  the  buy- 
en  and  a  hardening  tendency  to  values,  but  a  com- 
paratively small  amount  of  wool  suitable  for  this 
country  has  been  offered.  There  is  a  good  demand 
reported  for  Australian  wools  here,  and  while  prices 
are  no  higher,  they  are  very  firm. 

New  yoBK,  June  26.— Sellers  still  inclioe  to  buyer's 
views  of  prices.  An  active  business  prevailed  at  the 
a«a-board  markets.  Supplies  are  fuller,  but  not  well 
sorted.  ThU  gives  manufacturers  a  case  against  the 
suggested  advance.  Prices  are  no  lower,  and  sellers 
seem  satisfied  to  work  off  heavy,  unwashed  at  the 
tormer  rate,  much  more  going  direct  to  manufac- 
tnien.  The  cleaned  basis  for  California  is  .52(^63c; 
lor  short,  floe  and  tree,  &4f^6c;  for  long,  siaule 
Texas,  6.')(^68c;  Wvoming  and  Utah,  59<i>eOc:  Western 
good  is  active  and  steady.  The  sales  at  New  York 
were  416,000  and  S'ig.wy)  lbs  foreign.  Boston  had  an 
active  week.  The  sale  of  domestic  was  2,0iM  060  and 
l,iOO,000  Hift  foreign,  over  one-third  of  which  was  Au- 
•ttaliaD.  The  rest  was  chiefiy  carpet.  Philadelphia 
reports  j>rt(x»  no  belter.  There  Is  a  good  disposition 
to  trade  In  better  stocks,  but  is  still  lacking  In  grades 
QOt  wanted. 

California  Canned  Fruit. 
New  YoiK,  June  28 — Canned  fruits  seem  to  be 
■baplog  right  for  future  bnsineaa.   Baltimore  will 

C(  ap  much  len  small  fruit  than  iMt  year.  Peaches 
n  already  advane«d. 

I  California  Dried  Fruit. 

W»w  YoKK.  June  2e. — Cheap  dried  goods  are  not 
Uk«lT  to  repeat  the  r;omp«tltlon  severely  next  fall, 
MUl  last  winter's  pack  of  Pacific  canne'l  Is  firm,  with 


Com,     ■•    8,122 

•Butter,  "    1,055 

do  bxs    616 

do  bbls    2 

do  kegs    117 

do  tubs    144 

do  1  bxs    434  Honey. 

tCheese,  ctls   752  Peanuts,3ks 

do    bn   76;Walnut3  "   

Eggs,    doz   32,060  Almonds  "  .... 

do      "  Eastern         73,700lMustard  "   

Beans,  sks   12,190, Flax       "  .... 

Potatoes,  sks   14,170|Popcorn  "   

Onlotis,      "    5,436iBroom  com,  bbls  

*(jverl"d,282  ctla.   t  Overland,  18  ctls. 

Receipts  Outside  of  California. 

The  receipts  of  certain  articles  of  produce  from  Oregon, 
Washington  and  other  distant  points  compare  as  fellows . 

July  1,  '9j  to  July  1,  '91  to 
June  27.  '91.  June  25,  '92 

Flour,  1  sks   410,643  475,957 

Wheat,  ctls   1.410,129  1,305,U52 

Barley,    "    276,332  56,791 

Oats,      "    379,188  446,910 

Wool  bales   11,119  11,£88 

Hops,     "    508  431 

Bye.  sks   210  3,498 

Potatoes  sks,   101,769  141.149 

Cereals. 

BraditTtet't  estimates  that  the  reserve,  visible  and 
Invisible,  on  July  l»t,  will  be  70,000,000  of  bushels, 
and  the  crop  about  to  be  harvested  650,000,000  of 
bushels,  making  a  total  of  620.000,000,  which,  after 
deducting  368,000,000  bushels  lor  seed  and  consump- 
tion, will  leave  252,000,000  bushels  for  export  and  re- 
serves, of  which  200,000.000  can  be  easily  exported, 
and.  If  necessary,  220,000,000,  or  as  much  as  has  been 
exported  the  current  season.  The  estimate  of  200,- 
000,000  or  220,000,000  for  export  seems  excessive.  It 
is  based  on  the  crop  estimate  of  550,000,000,  of  which 
there  is  apparently  no  real  prospect  There  Is  no 
likelihood  of  so  large  a  crop,  and  an  export  surplus 
of  175,000,000  busheis  will  probably  come  nearer  the 
mark. 

The  total  shipments  of  wheat  from  India  for  this 
season  to  June  18th  have  been  14,880,000  bushels, 
against  14,610,000  bushels  for  the  corresponding  time 
last  year. 

A  cable  from  St.  Petersburg,  June  22d,  says  that  a 
drought  is  prevailing  in  Toltava,  and  crops  are  being 
blighted.  Sheep  and  cattle  are  perishing  from  lack 
of  fodder. 

The  latest  official  mall  report  from  St.  Petersburg 
announced  that  the  condition  of  the  growing  wheat 
is  unfavorably  spoken  of  in  three  central  and  three 
southern  governments,  but  It  is  good  particularly  in 
the  Caucasus,  some  northern  governments  and  the 
whole  of  Poland.  In  the  province  of  Nizhni-Nov- 
gorod and  the  eastern  government  of  Kazan,  a  sur- 
plus is  promised.  The  whole  area  of  grain  It  is  said 
exceeds  that  of  last  year  by  25  per  cent. 

The  J  une  crop  report  of  the  Iowa  Weather  and  Crop 
Service,  from  advices  of  1600  country  correspondents, 
shows  the  reduction  in  winter  wheat  area  to  be  3  per 
cent,  and  condition  86  per  cent;  spring  wheat  area 
reduced  3  per  cent,  condition  88  per  cent.  Acreage 
of  com  17>i  per  cent  reduced,  and  with  best  oondi- 
tions,  prospects  favor  only  70  per  cent  of  last  year. 
The  acreage  of  oats  is  reduced  11  per  cent,  and  the 
condition  is  82.  The  potato  acreage  is  reduced  12  per 
cent.  The  conditions  do  not  promise  a  yield  of  over 
18,600,000  bushels  of  wheat,  against  27,586,000  bushels 
last  year.  The  com  crop  of  Iowa  last  year  was  350,- 
000,000  bushels,  and  70  per  cent  would  be  245,000,000. 

■The  local  wheat  market  has  been  inactive,  owing 
to  a  strong  bear  pressure  from  buyers.  So  tar  as  we 
are  aware,  this  has  been  successfully  resisted  by 
farmers.  A  few  sham  sales,  at  lower  prices,  are  said 
to  have  been  made  by  and  between  bear  operators. 
These  sham  sales  were  evidently  made  to  have  them 
published  so  as  to  get  farmers  to  sell  at  a  lower  range 
of  values.  Toward  the  close  of  the  week  more 
samples  are  on  the  market,  but  whether  In  duplicates 
or  not,  it  Is  hard  to  say.  Many  fanners  send  samples 
to  two  or  more  brokers  or  firms,  and  these,  when  of- 
fered, make  it  appear  that  more  is  for  sale  than  there 
really  is.  This  policy  is  short-sighted.  Some  of  the 
exporters  expect  to  be  able  to  borrow  wheat  from  one 
or  two  warehouses  so  as  to  meet  urgent  demands. 
By  doing  this,  they  are  not  forced  into  the  market 
and  compelled  to  pay  higher  prices.  This  loaniug 
of  wheat  is  entirely  wrong,  ana  should  be  guarded 
agaitLst.  Buyers  are  bidding  our  quotations,  but 
holders  ask  more  money. 

Barley  has  come  to  hand  more  freely,  but  the  bulk 
is  common  grades  and  not  desirable.  These  grades 
are  largely  sought  tor  by  millers  to  be  used  in  turn- 
ing out  rolled  and  ground  barley.  The  consumption 
of  both  rolled  and  ground  barley  appears  to  be  en- 
larging. In  the  most  of  cases  they  give  better  satis- 
faciion  than  either  the  whole  grain  or  other  ground 
teed.  A  strong  effort  is  being  made  to  force  the 
market  to  lower  figures;  whether  it  will  be  successful 
depends  largely  on  farmers.  If  the  latter  farce  sales, 
prices  must  go  lower.  There  is  more  offering  at  the 
close;  but  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  no  sales  have  been 
made  at  lower  figures. 

Oregon  has  sent  us  heavy  supplies  of  oats,  which 
are  supplemented  by  freer  receipts  from  southern 
coast  ports.  The  grades  of  the  bulk  of  the  oats  re- 
ceived are  common  to  fairly  good,  so  that  the  market 
for  these  Is  slow  and  lower.  Naturally,  the  heavier 
offerings  affect  the  more  choice  grades,  although  they 
are  not  quoted  any  lower. 

Com  has  sold  to  lower  figures.  Receipts  have  been 
free,  while  the  demand  has  been  sluggish;  and  to 
sell,  concessions  had  to  be  made. 

Rye  18  in  fair  supply.  The  market  Is  dull  at  lower 
quotations. 

Harvesting  Is  under  full  headway.  The  outturn 
Is,  as  a  mle,  larger  than  was  expected,  while  the 
grain  Is  generally  plump  and  heavy.  Many  fields  in 
which  the  straw  was  short,  and  wnich  were  thought 
would  give  a  poor  yield,  turned  out  an  average  crop, 
while  In  all,  the  yield  was  larger  than  bad  been  es 


tlmated.  This  holds  good  in  both  wheat  and  barley. 
A  larger  acreage  has  been  cut  for  hay  than  thought 
possible,  owing  to  favorable  weather. 

Feedstuff. 

Dealers  and  feeders  appear  to  be  purchasing 
pound  feed  in  a  hand-to-mouth  kind  of  way.  This 
&  evidently  done  to  break  the  market  to  as  low 
figures  as  possible  and  then  stock  up.  Ground  and 
rolled  barley  appear  to  be  their  chief  aim.  The  re- 
ceipts of  bran  and  middllDgs  are  fair.  There  is 
fair  call  tor  ground  feed  from  lumbering  camps. 

Receipts  of  new  hay  have  increased  while  that  of 
old  have  decreased.  It  looks  as  it  tarmers  are 
marketing  their  poorer  grades,  for  the  market  is 
oversupplied  with  poor  to  fair.  Receipts  of  new 
continue  to  come  chiefly  from  river  points.  Oregon 
sent  us  some  old  hay  the  past  week.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  hay  crop  this  year  will  be  larger  than  that 
cut  In  1891.  Slowly  maturing  weather  and  lower 
prices  for  grain  Induced  the  Increased  cutting. 

Dairy  .Produce. 

It  Isnowglvenout  that  the  creamerieslnCarson and 
Mason  valleys.  State  of  Nevada,  which  are  reputed  to 
be  controlled  by  a  man  named  Evans  Williams,  are 
turning  out  oleomargarine.  Considerable  of  this 
stuff  is  said  to  be  marketed  in  this  city  as  butter. 

Butter  has  ruled  weak  throughout  the  week 
Buyers  have  hesitated  in  taking  much  unless 
ofiered  concessions;  only  In  a  small  way  were  sales 
made  at  an  advance  on  outside  quotations  for  gilt 
edged  and  creamery.  It  is  claimed  that  considerable 
packing  is  going  on,  but  of  butter  bought  at  inside 
prices.   Eattern  butter  continues  to  come  to  hand 

A  strong  effort  appears  to  be  making  to  strengthen 
the  cheese  market,  but  so  far  it  has  proven  futile, 
for  receipts  come  in  from  unexpected  quarters,  and 
buyers  will  not  stock  up  much  beyond  near  by  wants. 
Full  cream  cheese  has  a  strong  tone. 

Eggs  have  shaded  off.  Large  receipts  ot  Eastern 
and  a  strong  selling  pressure  caused  prices  for  ' 
is  "  and  also  for  fair  to  good  candled  to  fall  off,  and 
as  retail  dealers  were  attracted  to  them  the  more 
choice  had  to  be  shaded.  The  market  closes  weak 
and  in  buyers'  favor. 

To-day,  butter  was  very  weak.  The  tendency  Is 
downward,  for  the  sources  of  supplies  are  increas- 
ing and  the  outlet  Is  decreasing.  Packers  are  virtu- 
ally out  of  the  market. 

We  are  informed  that  the  statement  made  above 
that  oleomargarine  is  made  in  Carson  aud  Mason 
valleys,  Is  evidently  a  mistake,  but  cheese  is  made 
principally  of  emulsion  of  refined  lard. 


From  reliable  adrices  up  to  June  15,  the  following  san- 
mary  tonnage  movement  Is  compiled: 
/—On  the  way— . 


1892 

Han  Francisco  266,327 

San  Diego   20,307 

San  Pedro   5,705 

Oregon   6u,3(i3 

Puget  Sound   29,992 


1891. 
319,209 
25,iJ79 
12,715 
29^75 
27,859 


TotaU  372,63  1  414,337 


1892.  1891. 


78,490 


•tl54,l58 
4,019 


21.822    i  19,767 


Vesetabies. 

The  market  in  garden  stnff  has  been  slowly  de 
dining  under  increasing  suppUes  of  seasonable  kinds. 
The  southern  part  of  the  State  is  sending  us  heavy 
supplies  of  tomatoes,  which  are  breaking  the  market. 
During  the  week,  ports  on  Puget  Sound  and  others 
up-coast  have  drawn  heavily  of  all  kinds  ot  vege- 
tables, which  aided  in  keeping  the  market  from 
going  to  pieces. 

Red  onions  tell  to  such  low  prices  that  they  no 
longer  paid  expenses  Silver-skin  onions  are  lower. 
At  the  lower  prices  there  is  a  fair  up-coast  demand 
for  the  more  matured,  good  keepers. 

Potatoes  have  ruled  firmer  under  fair  receipts  and 
a  good  shipping  and  local  demand.  For  shipping, 
well  matured  in  sacks  are  given  preference.  At 
times  consignments  of  fancy  potatoes  are  auctioned 
off  on  the  whart  at  an  advance  on  outside  quotations. 
The  past  week  two  of  such  consignments  were  sold 
by  L.  Scatena  &  Co.,  at  ?1.40  and  $1.60.  The  potatoes 
are  said  to  have  been  grown  on  loamy,  sandy  soil 
It  is  claimed  that  they  were  better  than  anything 
heretofore  received. 

In  the  absence  of  a  shipping  demand,  potatoes 
were  easier  but  no  lower. 

Fruit. 

The  market  is  oversupplied  with  small,  trashy 
apricots.  They  sell  at  low  figures.  Pears  are  also 
smaU.  Bartlett  and  Dearborn  seedling  pears  are  In 
the  market;  they  are  taken  chiefly  for  shipping. 
They  are  thinnings  and  windfalls.  Tragedy  and 
Duane  purple  plums  are  in  the  market;  they  sell  at 
the  outside  figures.  Black  cherries  are  going  out  and 
Bell  higher,  as  do  Royal  Anne.  Currants  are  going 
out.  Blackberries  and  raspberries  are  in  heavy  sup- 
ply. Sweetwater  grapes  are  coming  In  more  freely. 
Alexander  peachesare  going  out.  Hale's  Early  will 
soon  be  in. 

Owing  to  confirmed  advices  of  a  short  crop  of 
>eache8  at  the  East,  particularly  in  Delaware  and 
Slaryland,  and  a  short  cherry  crop  In  New  York, 
canners  are  buying  truit  more  freely  than  they  ex- 
pected, but  they  want  the  more  choice  varieties.  A 
fair  Idea  of  the  prices  paid  in  the  interior  can  be 
gained  by  the  following,  taken  from  the  Yuba  City 
(Sutter  county)  Independent:  "  The  Sutter  Canning 
and  Packing  Co.  has  contracted  for  about  700  tons  of 
frait  for  the  season's  pack,  of  which  there  are  about 
640  tons  of  peaches,  120  tons  of  apricots,  25  tons  of 
pears  and  15  tons  of  plums.  The  fruit  is  of  extra 
good  quality,  and  the  contract  price  Is  2  cents  per 
pound  for  cUng  peaches,  IJ^  cents  tor  free  peaches 
and  13^  cents  per  pound  for  pears,  apricots  and 
plums.  The  fruit  is  from  the  orchards  of  8.  J.  Stab- 
er,  R.  C.  Kells,  Mrs.  G.  F.  Starr,  B.  G.  Stabler,  Ferd. 
Hanss,  B.  F.  Walton,  J.  C.  Gray,  the  Cutts'  orchard 
and  Chas.  Weeman.  Considerable  drying  will  also 
be  done  at  the  cannery  this  season.  The  Marysville 
cannery  has  contracted  for  some  truit  in  this  county." 
On  the  Sacramento  river  several  orchardisis  have 
sold  their  peaches  at  2  to  2%  cents  on  the  river  bank 
Canners  bought  in  this  city  the  past  week  as  follows: 
Apricots,  l^@l%  cts.;  blackberries,  $3@4  50  per 
chest;  raspberries,  84@6. 
Choice  good  keeping  apples  were  In  good  demand 

Schacht,  Hempke  <5t  Co.  report  the  sale  ot  two  car- 
loads of  new  crop  dried  apricots  at  10  cents,  for  ship- 
ment in  July  to  Chicago.  New  crop  dried  apricots 
are  quoted  in  our  market  at  9J^@10J^  cents  per  lb. 

Oranges  are  slow.  They  have  to  be  rehandled 
Limes  are  in  large  supply,  but  there  is  a  good  de- 
mand. 

The  market  to-day  was  weak  anl  lower  for  cherries 
and  peaches,  owing  to  there  not  being  any  shipping 
demand. 

Live  Stock. 

Bullocks  are  weak  and  pressing  the  market,  as  are 
range  calves.  Mutton  sheep  are  scarce  and  tending 
up.  About  all  the  large  bands  of  sheep  have  been 
driven  to  the  summer  ranges.  Hogs  are  higher  and 
in  good  demand.  The  establishing  of  a  large  pack- 
ing firm  near  this  city  will  cause  hogs  in  the  future 
to  be  sought  after.  Fresh  milch  cows  are  said  to  be 
more  inquired  for. 

Miscellaneous. 

Poultry  kept  down  until  toward  the  close  ot  the 
week,  when  a  steadier  teeling  set  in.  The  demoral- 
ized market  was  due  to  heavy  receipts  from  Texas 
and  Missouri  river  points.  It  is  said  that  more  is 
expected  to  arrive  next  week.  Choice,  well-condi- 
tioned young  chickens  are  scarce.  Well-conditioned 
turkeys  are  very  scarce.  For  a  coop  of  extra  fine 
gobblers,  21  cenw  per  ft.  was  bid  yesterday. 

The  honey  crop  is  short  by  from  40  to  50  per  cent 
when  compared  with  last  year's  crop. 

Old  hops  are  about  gone.  For  new  crop  hops  buy- 
ers name  13  to  16  cents  per  lb.,  which  growers  will 
not  accept.  The  crop  on  this  coast,  compared  with 
the  crop  in  1891,  will  be  short. 

The  receipts  of  wool  are  lighter.  There  ia  a  fair 
Inquiry,  but  buyers  appear  omgh  when  confronted 
with  any  degree  of  firmness  from  sellers.  The  Shire 
and  Cotswold  wools  are  the  favorite  kinds  wanted. 

Lima  beans  are  doing  better.  The  stock  is  nearly 
concentrated. 


189,399  98,151 

'Engaged  for  wheat,  1892,  215,084;  1891,  25,409  tFor  new 
crop  loading,  1892, 16,849;  18J1,  36,696, 

Tne  statistics  of  produce  exports  from  thl.'s  port  from 
July  Ist  to  June  22d,  compiled  from  the  most  reliable 
sources  aggregatu  as  follows: 

1891-92 

Wheat,  ctls  12,835,424 

Flour,  bbls   1,063,718 

Barley,  ctls   1,110,123 


189')-91. 
13.698,398 
1,174,550 
312,36J 


General  Prodnoe. 


Extra  choice  In  good  packages  (etch  an  advance  on  top 
0  notations,  while  very  poor  grades  sell  lees  than  the  lower 
quotations.  Wednesday,  June  29,  1892. 

BEAN8  AND  PEAS. 

Bayo,  ctl   2  00  (g  2  15 

Butter   2  50  S  3  05 

Pea   2  20  $  2  70 

Bed   2  00  @  2  20 


HOPo. 
1891  Choice  to  Ex.  25  i 
B'alr  to  Good. . .     22  i 


2  00  < 
2  20  I 


2  20  #  2  45 


2  15  I 


Pink 

Small  White 
Large  White. 
Lima....-  . 
Fid  Peas,Mkeye  3  i>U 

Do  rr*  en   1  51 

D3  Nlles   1  30  S 

apUt   4  50  @ 

BUTTER. 
CaL  Poor  to  falr.lbl5  @ 
Do  good  to  choice  17  (S 
Do  GUtedged...  —  @ 
Do  Creamery  rolls  —  (g 
Do  do  Oiltedge. .  —  & 
Eastern.  —  w 


2  40 

3  30 
2  75 
1  40 


CHEESE 

Oal.  choice  cream  71@  — 
Do  fair  to  good      7  @ 

Do  frflt  edged..     —  ®  8 

Do  sidm                 5  @  6 

Young  America    —  (2  9 
EGGS. 

Oal.  "as is."  doz.   16  (g  17 

Do  catdled            18  m  20 

Do  c.oioe               21  (ft  22 

Do  fresh  laid...     23  @  24 

Do  ao  selecied . .     —  iy,  i!5 

Bran,  ton          17  50  @18  50 

feedmeai  26  00  @28  £0 

Gr'd  Barley....  21  00  @23  00 

Middlings  20  00  (S21  50 

Oil  Cake  Meal..  @25  00 

Manhattan  Food  ^  cwt.  7  50 
HAY. 

Wheat,  per  ton. 11  00  @  — 

Do  choice   (§14  00 

Wheat  and  OatalO  00  #12  00 

WUd  Gate  10  00  @  

Cultivated  do.. 10  00  (g  

Barley  lo  00  @12  00 

Alfalfa   8  00  @10  00 

New  Wheat ...  .10  00  @12  50 
Dj  WheatJc  Oat  9  00  @  11 

Do  Oat   6  00  (oelO  00 

Do  Alfalfa          7  CO  @  9  00 

Siraw,  bale  ....     40  50 

GRAIN.  ETC. 
Barley,  feed.  otl.     87}@  90 

Do  Choice   72i@  95 

Do  Brewing  1  00  @  — 

Do  do  Choice...  1  OO  @  - 
Do  doGUtedge..  1  10  @  — 
Do  Chevalier... .  1  05  @  1  ' 
Dodo  Oiltedge..  1  45  @  1 

iiuckwheat   —  @ 

Com,  White....  1  32ia  — 
YeUow,  large. . .  1  2741— 

Do  small   1  32J@— 

Oata,  mlUing.. . .  1  5j  @ 
Feed,  Ohoice....  1  47*® 

Do  good  1  40  @ 

Do  (air   1  33i@ 

Surprise   1  65  @ 

Black  Oal   —  & 

Do  Oregon         1  321@ 

Gray  1  321® 

Rye   1  20  @ 

Wheat,  milling. 
GUtedged....  1  471@ 

Do  Ohoice   1  45  @ 

Da  fair  to  good. .  1  411@ 
Shipping,  oho'ce  1  40  13 

Do  good   1  38j!8 

Do  fair   1  361@ 

Oommon  1 


TUJTTR. 
2  10  fSxtra,  OityMllls  4  65 
2  55  DoOountry Mills  4  50 
luperhne  2  75 

HXTTS— Jobbing. 

Walnuts,  OaL  lb  4  @ 

Do  Ohoioe   6 

t  Si  Oo  paper  shell..  7 

°       Aimouds,  stt  shl.  10 

Paper  shell   12 

Hard  Shell.  

Brazil,    6 

Pecans  small..  11  _ 

Do  large   14J@ 

Peanuts   liu 

Filberts   1018 

Hickory   7  ® 

Chestnuts   111@ 

ONIONS. 

Silverskin   40  @  70 

POTATOES. 
Early  Bose,  ctl.     60  @  75 
Do  do  In  boxes.     75  (a  1  10 

Peerless   60  «  85 

Do  in  boX'  8   70  @  1  00 

Garnet  Chilies..      60  (1^  90 
Burbank  Seedlings  65  @  90 
Do  do  in  boxes.     75  <a  1  15 
POULTKY. 


71 

8 
13 
16 

3 

121 
8 
16 


Hens,  doz   5  50  @  6  SO 

Roosters.old....  5  50  w  6  50 

Do  young   7  50  (alO  00 

Broilers,  small. .  2  25  [c(  3  50 

Do  large   4  00  @  5  00 

Fryers  5  00  @  7  00 

Ducks   4  00  @  5  00 

Geese,  pair          1  25  @  1  50 

Goslings   1  25  @  1  75 

Turkeya,  Gobl'r.     17  (g  20 
Turkeys,  Hens. .     15  (g  17 
Manhattan  Egg 
Food  ^  cwt.. .11  50  @  - 
PROVISIONS. 
Oal.Baoon,he'vy,Bi  101^  — 


Medium 

Light  

Lafd  

Cat.  Sm'k'dBeef 
Ham8,Cal  salt'd 

do  Eastern... 

SEEDS. 


Hit 
13  ® 
Si  3 
llv@ 
lli@ 
14*1 


12; 


50 

Alfalfa  

9  a 

121 

Clover,  Bed.... 

14  i 

u 

20  ^ 

2  00  @ 

2  25 

m 

4 

Mu8tard,  yellow 

m 

4 

do  Brown .... 

3  @ 

34 

WOOL. 
Spkino,  1892. 
Humb't  &Men'clno  17  @ 
ISac'to  valley. ... 
S  Joaquin  valley 
Cala'v  k  Fth^U. 
Oregon  Eastern. 

do  valley  

So'n  Coast,  de(.. 
Nevada  (State). 

HONEY.— 1892  Obojp. 
WTuteComb,2-tt> 
do  dol-lb  frama 
White  extract"  d 
Amber  do 


Sonora   1  33|(g  I  40  iBeeswaz,  lb....     25  (g 


70  @  85 
@  1  00 


Frnits  and  Vegetables. 

Oboloe  selected,  in  good  packages,  (etch  an  advance  on  the 
quotations,  while  very  poor  gradea  sell  lees  than  the  lower 
(inotatlons.  Wednesday,  June  29,  1892. 

Limes,  Mez  ....  4  00  @  5  00  Peani,Branbon'8 

Do  Cal   —  @    —     Seedling          1  00  i 

Lemons,  box..  ..150ffl4  00~ 

Do  Sicily   6  00  @  6  00 

Oranges,  Seed- 

Ungi   125@226 

Do  Navels   2  50  (g  4  50 

Oranges  frosted  and  poor 
sell  at  a  decline  of  SKgSl'  50 
per  box  on  the  above  quota- 
tions. 

Strawberries,  per  chest— 
LoDgworth...  9  00  @11  00  Peppers,  dry,  lb 
Sharpless  ....  5  00  @  7  00  Do  green   10  @ 

Gooseberries, ftie  4  00  @  7  OO  :Turuips,  ct]   " 

Raspberries,  oh.  5  00  @  7  OO  ^Cabbage,  100  B18 

Currants  chest  5  00  @  7  00  Garlic,  lb  

Peaches,  box...     60  @  1  00  Squash, Sum, bz 

Oherry  Plum.dr     45  @     65  ~ 

Bl  kberries  ^  ch  3  50  @  - 

Figs,  blk  box...     50  (8  1  55 

Do  White  do...     25  @  1  05 

Apples,  com.  bx     £0  @  1  00 

Do  Bed  Astra- 
Chan.    1  00  (S  I  50 

Plums,  Tragedy    65  (g  85 

Do  Duane's  Pur- 
ple  70  a  90 


1  25 

Do  Bartlett....  1  00  @  1  75 
Apricots,  pr  box  35  @  65 
Cherries,  box 

Black   50  @  65 

BoyalAnn. 


Beets,  sk  

Carrots,  sk. . . 
Okra,  dry,  lb.. 
Parsnips,  ctL . 


50  I 
15  I 


10 


121 


50 

40  (g  50 

2  (g  3 
10  m  40 
75  (g  1  00 
50  @  75 
4  0  6 
75  (S  1  25 


Tomatoes,  box 
Peas,  green,  sk. 
String  Beans.. 
Cucumbers,  box 

do  Bay   1  75  ®  2  26 

Mushrooms    10  30 

Egg  Plant,  ft...  171®  20 
Green  Com,  sk.  50  (g  1  25 
Do  sweet  $  sack  1  00  (3  1  50 
Doswt.Bay^dz     20  @  25 


Live  Stock. 


BEEF.  I  MUTTON. 

Stall  fed.  6  (g  —  Wethers   7  (%— 

Grass  fed,  extra  5@  —  Ewe«   6K»— 

First  quality   *i@  —  Do  Spring   8  (g— 

Second  quality  4  @  —  TTfVifl 

Third  quality  3ll  -  L  .       „  .        .  ' 

Bulls  aud  thin  Cows.. .2  m  — lljfbt,  ^  ft,  cents.....  5i@  — 

VEAL.  Heavy   5  «  — 

Range,  heavy  4  (g  -'Soft   4j@  - 

Do  Bght  5  @  -  feeders  3ia  - 

Dairy  6  A  — IStockHwts.   31Q  — 


Grain  and  Wool  Bags. 

Calcutta,  spot   7  @  7| 

Wool  Bags   36*  38 


Houewivet,  Attention! 

Two  new  flnt-clas» 'Sewin?  Machines  for  sale  cheap, 
will  ba  Mot  direst  from  warerooms,  if  desired.  Address 
H.  F.  D.,  Box  1617.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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The  Secretary's  Colnmn. 

By  A.  T.  UiwiY,  Secretary  State  OcaoKe  of  CaUfomia. 

The  State  Grange  Session.— Patrons  are  all 
looking  forward  to  the  coming  annual  session  at 
San  Jose.  In  this  issue  we  give  a  list  of  standing 
comniittees  appointed  by  Worthy  Master  Davis, 
who  are  to  take  active  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
session.  I  would  suggest  that  each  member  of 
these  committees  review  the  past  work  in  their 
branch  of  duties  and  be  well  prepared  to  assist  in  the 
work  of  the  session.  To  consider  and  report  on  mat- 
ters referred  to  them  is  not  all  the  work  which  mem- 
bers may  well  be  expected  to  perform,  but,  in  a  man- 
ner, they  should  have  an  interest  in  seeing  that  any 
needed  proposition  should  be  duly  submitted  to  the 
Grange.  Should  any  members  of  the  committees 
appointed  be  aware  of  any  reason  why  they  cannot 
attend  the  session,  or  for  other  reasons  cannot  act 
in  performing  their  duties,  early  notice  should  be 
given  to  the  Master,  with  any  suggestions  they 
deem  advisable  to  him.  The  appointment  of  com- 
mittees is  a  perplexing  duty  forany  presiding  officer. 
The  Master  has  tried  to  divide  the  work  among  the 
several  sections  of  the  State,  geographically,  and  al- 
io to  name  members  who  will  give  time  and  thought 
to  the  work  required  of  them,  thus  acting,  I  believe, 
conscientiously  in  accordance  with  his  best  judg- 
ment 

NOTES  FROM  THE  MASTER. 

BrotherJDavis,  W.  M.,  writes,  June  24th,  that  he 
is  well  taxed  with  demands  on  him  for  the  Grange 
and  individual  work,  correspondence,  etc.  He  ex- 
pects to  visit  Grimes  Grange,  July  7th,  and  assist  in 
conferring  the  third  and  fourth  degrees  on  a  class 
of  ten,  speaking  to  an  open  meeting  in  the  after 
noon.  There  should  be  an  old-fashioned  turnout  of 
Grangers,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  say  that  the  citizens 
who  attend  will  be  rewarded  with  an  eloquent  and 
thoughtful  address. 

Good  results  of  the  State  canvass  are  already  ap- 
parent, and  a  larger  increase  anticipated  from  now 
on  until  the  State  Grange  meeting;  and  no  doubt 
after  the  fruit  aud  grain  harvests  there  will  be  many 
new  applications  lor  membership.  The  fall  cam 
paign  may  require  some  more  visitations,  but  the 
Master  hardly  looks  for  any  large  demand  for 
speakers. 

for  congress. 

There  is  a  strong  probability  that  E,  W.  Davis, 
W.  M.  of  S.  G.,  will  be  nominated  and  elected  to 
Congress  from  the  First  District.  The  only  difficulty 

the  way,  according  to  the  most  reliable  news 
it'per  authority,  is  to  obtain  the  Master's  consent. 
!t  is  certainly  desirable  that  there  should  be  lots 
more  of  as  good  representatives  in  Congress  as  we 
•'ready  know  that  Brother  Davis  would  make. 

Tulare  is  among' the  Granges  that  have  en 
dorsed  the  San  Jose  Grange  resolution  in  favor  of 
equal  legal  rights  for  women  on  the  death  of  hus 
bands  to  those  of  husbands  on  the  death  of  their 
wives. 

The  Grange  of  Oregon  may  expect  a  prosperous 
year.  Master  R.  P.  Boise  announces  that  be  will 
have  more  time  than  formerly  to  devote  to  the  cause 
be  has  always  so  ably  and  faithfully  espoused,  while 
Past  Master  Hayes,  who  has  been  elected  State 
Lecturer  again,  intends  to  take  the  field  actively. 
Both  should  meet  large  audiences  wherever  an- 
nounced to  speak,  and  their  superior  efforts  will,  no 
doubt,  lend  much  inspiration  to  many  other  earnest 
and  active  Patrons. 

WE  should  help^each,other. 
One  of  our  best  P<ist  Masters,  who  has  been  for- 
merly a  schoolteacher,  and  who  has  lately  been 
farmmg  in  the  interior,  desires  a  situation  in  San 
Francisco  at  some  reasonably  paying  business;  per- 
haps would  take  a  farm  or  business  elsewhere,  if  he 
ean  obtain  suitable  opportunity  for  himself  or  self 
and  wife.  We  make  this  mention  unsolicited,  de- 
siring to  assist  a  very  worthy  and  capable  brother, 
we  believe,  whose  address  will  be  furnished  on  ap- 
plication. 

QUARTERLY  REPORTS  RECEIVED. 

Reports  to  June  30.— Tulare  Grange,  Eureka, 
Roseville,  Pescadero,  Merced,  American  River, 
I.«ckeford,  Stockton  and  Glen  Ellen. 


Two  Rock  Grange.— We  are  infortned  by  Past 
Master  J.  C,  Purvine  that  four  new  applications 
were  received  at  the  last  meeting. 

Eureka  Grange,  near  Auburn,  is  progressing 
favorably.  The  summer  months  should  be  particu- 
larly delightful  ones  to  the  mountain  Grangers. 

EQUAL  RIGHTS,  ETC. 

By  resolution  of  Sacramento  Grange,  Bro,  E. 
Greer  presented  the  following  at  the  last  session  of 
the  State  Grange,  which  was  in  substance  adopted: 

Whereas,  The  Civil  Codes  of  the  Stale  of  Cali- 
fornia discriminate  between  husband  and  wife,  re- 
lating to  the  disposition  of  community  property, 
and  should  be  so  amended  as  to  give  the  wife  the 
same  rights  as  are  now  enjoyed  by  the  husband; 
therefore  he  it 

Resolved,  That  the  California  State  Grange,  P.  of 
H.,  instruct  its  Legislative  Committee  and  repre- 
sentatives to  give  this  matter  their  favorable  atten- 
tion, and  to  urge,  by  all  honorable  means,  such 
amendments  to  the  Civil  Codes  as  will  give  the  wife 
the  same  rights  in  the  disposition  ot  community 
property  as  are  now  enjoyed  by  the  husband. 


State  Grange  Committees  for  1892. 

standing  Committees. 

On  Literary  Exercises. — Sisters  Amos  Adams, 
S.  P.  Sanders  ol  Sin  )ose,  S.  H,  Dewey  of  Temes- 
cal.  A.  P.  Roache  of  Watsonville,  C.  D.  Bonner  of 
Santa  Rosa  and  W.  W.  Greer  of  Sacramento,  and 
Brothers  Cyrus  Jones  and  H.  P.  Brainerd  of  San 
lose,  John  Denman  of  Two  Rock,  D.  Fisher  ot 
North  Butte,  E.  C.  Bedell  of  Roseville,  H.  C. 
Stucke  of  Waterloo  and  E.  W.  Williams  of  Pacheco. 

On  Division  OF  Labor.— L  C.  Steele,  J.  W. 
Montgomery,  J.  W.  DeGolia.  N.  E.  Ailing,  Sisters 
M.  E.  Donaldson  and  Ella  E.  Ashley. 

On  Credentials.— E.  B.  Owens,  J.  W.  Robin- 
son. C.  H.  Wakefield,  Sisters  Roxie  Dennis  and  S. 
C.  Dunlap. 

On  Finance.— D.  Flint.  E.  T.  Pettit,  J.  R. 
Denman,  and  Sisters  S.  T.  Coulter  and  W.  L. 
Overhiser. 

On  Good  of  the  Order.— S.  T.  Coulter,  S.  H. 
Jackman,  W.  A.  B3wman,  and  Sisters  Wm.  John- 
ston and  C.  A.  Merrill. 

On  Cooperation. — Brothers  Wm.  Johnston. 
Joseph  Kline,  P.  L.  Buuce,  and  sisters  S.  T. 
Coulter  and  S.  P.  Sanders. 

On  Constitution  and  By-Laws.  —  Brothers 
W.  L.  Overhiser,  C.  D.  Bonner,  L.  H.  Applegate, 
Sisters  bannie  H.  Liwton  and  Daniel  Flint. 

On  Farmers'  Institute.  — Brothers  J.  V,  Web- 
ster, C.  D.  Bilderbeck,  James  S.  Perrott,  Sisters  J. 
M.  Talbot  and  Thos.  McConnell. 

On  Trade-Card  System.— A.  P.  Martin,  W. 
T.  Lain,  J.  M.  Talbot,  and  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee, viz:  Thos.  McConnell,  Geo.  P.  Loucks  and  B. 
F.  Walton. 

On  Woman's  Work  in  the  Grange. — Sisters 
Hattie  S.  Jones  of  Yuba  City  Grange,  Mary  Merrill 
o<  Waterloo  Grange,  Amos  Adams  of  San  Jose 
Grange,  S.  ].  Cross  of  Roseville  Grange,  S.  H. 
Dewey  of  Temescal  Grange,  M.  Brainard  of  San 
Jose  Grange,  N.  A.  Ailing  of  Stockton  Grange,  E 
Z.  Roache  of  Watsonville  Grange,  C.  E.  Kinney  of 
lemescal  Grange,  E.  Greer  of  Sacramento  Grange, 
and  Mary  E.  Saxton  of  Santa  Rosa  Grange. 

On  Cooperation  for  Legislation.— J.  V. 
Webster,  Coas.  Wood,  C.  W.  Norton. 


Auction  Sales  of  California  Fruits. 

At  New  York. 

June  22.— Two  carloads:  Apricota,  $1  65@4  10; 
Peaches,  81  70@2;  Clyman  plums.  «2  70@3  05;  Brill 
plums,  $1  90.   Car  sold  gross  for  S2U4. 

June  23. — One  carload:  Royal  apricots,  81  50@1  70; 
Alexander  peaches,  81  0o@2;  Clyman  plums,  82  65@ 
3  25;  Brill  plnms,  81  55.  Car  sold  gross  for  81988. 
Ventilated  car  No.  36.815:  Apricots,  81  20(®1  70  for 
Boyals;  Montagamet  apricots,  8385;  Alexanderpeach- 
es,  81  60@1  80;  clyman  plums,  82  16@2  56;  Koenig 
Claude  plums,  81  65;  Tragedy  prunes,  85  50.  Car  sold 
gross  for  81681 

June  24.— One  carload  from  Newcastle:  Royal  Anne 
cherries,  81  90@2  35:  Black  Oregons,  82  15@2  70; 
Alexander  peaches,  81  60@2  25;  Royal  apricots,  81 
@8  60;  Cherry  plums,  81  30@1  40.  Car  so' d  gross  for 
82760.  Goodell  Refrigerator  Car  No.  16,858,  shipped 
£rom  Tulare:  Royal  apricots,  81  10@1  26;  Alexander 
peaches,  81  70@1  86. 

June  24. —One carload:  Royalapricots,  41  20®1 75, 


Mo  (tory  need  b«  told  of  the  Oyolone  or  of  the  number  that  have  been  sold.  They  can  be  woD  working  in 
•very  Inhabited  part  of  the  Pacific  Slope  whilst  hundreds  are  exported  every  year. 

The  Cyclone  mill  li  not  an  experiment,  but  acknowledged  by  all  who  have  used  It  to  b«  the  most  powerfnl  and 
durable  mill  on  the  market. 

It  Is  simple  In  construction,  has  no  cogs  or  complicated  gearing  to  get  out  ot  order.  Has  only  three  principal 
Wearinga,  heavily  babbited  boxes  and  self  oiling  apartments. 

The  wheel  and  vane  of  the  Cyclone  (which  are  the  most  durable  parte  of  any  solid  wheel  mill)  are  made  strong 
ait4  ot  well  Masoned  wood  finished  with  the  best  lead  and  ell  which  neither  blister  in  the  sun  nor  is  consumed  by  rust 

■esd  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  to 

Pacific  Manufacturing  Company, 

fi7S  MISSION  ST..  SAH  FKANCIBCO.  CAL. 

Manuf&oturerB  and  Jobbers  of  Windmills,  Pumps,  Tanks,  TUBULAB 
WELL  TOOLS,  Pipe,  Fittings,  Bto.,  Bto. 


ayeraginK81  48      crate;  Seedling  apricots,  81  80  ^ 
crate;  Alexander  peaches,  81  4<>@1  75  averaging  81  61 
9  box;  Early  May  peuCbes,  81  60@1  75  ^  box. 
June  26.— Two  carloads:   Koyal   Anne  cherries, 

81  45@2  20  ;Republican  cherries,  82  15@a  20;  Royal 
apricots,  81  05@4  16:  Alexauder  peaches,  81  05@2  16; 
Koyal  Halive  plums,  82  05  @3  10;  Clyman  plums, 

82  t<0@S  15;  Koenig  Claude  plums,  82  10;  Tragedy 
prunes,  85  25.  Uross  sale  of  boih  cars,  83926. 

June  27.— One  carload:  Royal  Anne  cherries  81  25 
@2  65;  Black  Tarlariao  cherries,  81  25@2  05;  Eagle 
cherries,  81  10@1  45;  Republican  cherries  »1  40: 
gross  sale  ot  this  car,  88183.  Also  sold  Uoodell  No. 
16,158  —  A  pricots,  95c@8-2  65;  Alexander  peaches, 
81  25®1  75;  average,  81  54;  Cherry  plums  82  10. 
Goodell  Refrigerator  Car  No.  16,318— Apricots,  small 
and  overripe,  sold  at  81  05®!  10;  Alexander  peaches, 

81  2»@1  30. 

June  27.— One  carload:  Alexander  peaches,  81  35 
@1  85;  some  small,  81  10@1  20;  Koyal  apricots,  81  40 
®1  55;  some  small,  81  15;  Garland  peaches,  81  30; 
Centennial  peaches,  82  50;  small,  81  60;  Feach  ap- 
ricots, 82  50;  Clyman  plums  82  90;  Cherry  plums, 
small,  81  05;  Black  Republican  cheiries,  81  60; 
Royal  Anne  cherries,  81  80@2  40. 

June '28  — Two  carloads:  apricots,  81@3  20;  Peaches 
81  20@l  85;  Royal  Hative  plums,  83;  Jackson,  83  15; 
Koyal  Anne  cherries,  81  60@1  85;  Oregon,  81  50@3  20; 
Black  Tartarians.  $L  70;  Black  Eagles,  $1  86. 

June  27.— Two  carloads;  Cherry  plums,  81  25;  Al- 
exander peaches,  81  26;  Japan  Blood  peaches.  81  40; 
Briggs  May  peaches,  81  '25.  Some  peaches,  over- 
ripe sold  for  less  prices.  Royal  apricots,  mostly 
over-ripe  and  small,  75@80c. 

June  ;<7  — Three  carloads:  Alexander  peaches, 
81  06@I  66;  Apricots,  B0@81  40;  Roval  Anne  cherries, 
81  66@1  76;  Black  lartariaus.  81  10;  Repuhlican 
cherries.  81  65;  Eagle  cherries,  81  25  Clyman  plums, 
81  65;  Koenig  Claude  plums,  81  95@2  25;  Cherry 
plums  81  65@L  80,  lO-B)  boxes,  81;  Tragtdy  prunes,  85. 

June  28.  —  Four  carloads:  Apricois,  31@1  60; 
Montagamets,  81  55;  Peaches,  $1  10@l  63;  Cherries, 

Soor  order,  81  60@1  75;  Cherry  plums,  81  90;  Royal 
:atiTe.  82  10@2  50. 

At  Chicago. 
June  22. -Three  carloads:   Peaches  sold  for  81  15 
@1  66;  Royal  apricots,  85c(981  30;  Montagamet  apri- 
cots, 81  66:  Clyman  plums.  82  25;  Cherry  plums,  82  05. 
June  23.— "Three  carloads:   Koyal  Anne  cherries, 

81  60;  Republican  cherries,  81  50:  Clyman  plums, 

82  05@2  15;  Royal  apricou,  90c@8l  25;  Peaches,  81  16 
@1  60;  Kuyal  Uative  plums,  81  '25@2  10;  Pears,  81  65; 
Tragedy  prunes,  85. 

June  24.— Two  carloads:  Royal  apricots,  81  80 
®1  80  ^  crate;  Newcastle  apricois,  82  ^  crate;  Alex- 
ander peaches.  81  25@1  50  ^  boi;  Royal  Hative 
plums,  81  50  lb  crate;  Cherry  plums,  81  35  ^  crate; 
Royal  Anne  cherries,  81  85@2  05  f,  crate.  Black  Tar- 
tarian 81  50@1  75;  Black  Blgerreau,  81  56;  Black 
Republican,  81  35@1  65.  Some  fruit  arrived  in  poor 
condition  and  sold  for  less. 

June  24  —  Two  carloads:  Peaches  81  20@1  26- 
Apiicots,  70c@81  16;  Koer.ig  Claude  plums,  82:Monta- 
gamet  apricots.  7Bc@81  35;  Peach  apricots,  81®1  30. 
Weather  very  bad,  raining  hard. 

June  25  —One  carload:  Royal  apricois,  81  ]0@1  20; 
some  small,  90c@y5c;  Peach  apricots  8115;  Smith's 
Triumph  81  .35;  Alexanoer  peaches,  81  26@1  45;  Early 
May,  8)  '26®!  30;  St.  Catherine  plums,  82  30;  Royal 
Hative,  81  80- Peach  plums,  $1  90. 

June  26:-Two  carloads;  Royal  ApricoU  sold  al 
70c®Sl  40;  Moorpark  apricots  81  40;  Montagamet 
apncoU.  81  50;  PeHChes.  «1  25@l  50;  Clyman  piums, 
82  20@2  30;  Koyal  Hailve  olums,  82  10;  Brill  plums, 

81  85;  Tragedy  prunes,  84@4  25. 

At  Other  Cities. 

MiNNSAPous  (Minn.).  June  22— Two  carloads: 
Apricots  sold  for  Sl.25®1.40  per  half  crate;  peaches, 
8l.25®1.50  per  box:  cherries,  81.40@1.85  per  box. 

Omaha  (Neb.),  June  23  — One  carload:  Peaches, 
81.25@1.50;  apricots, 81.25®1.60;  Koyal  Anne  Cherries, 
81.75@2 

Boston,  June  24.— One  carload:  Alexander  Peaches 
sold  to  average  82.08;  Royal  ApricoU,  82.23;  Koyal 
Anne  Cherries,  82.49;  Clyman  Plums,  83.50.  Car  sold 
gross  f  jr  82767. 

Boston,  June  27:— One  carload:  Early  May  peaches, 

82  10;  Alexander,  82;  Moorpark  apricou,  81  60;  Koyal, 
81  59.  1-        .        .      /  . 

Omaha  (Neb.)  June  27.  One  carload:  Peaches  and 
apricots  81  26@1  60. 


SPECIAL. 


GRAIN 
BAGS, 
7c. 

SlaniJard  Calcutta. 
Cartage  added,  &0c  ton. 


BARB 
WIRE 

Standxird  Painted,  3%. 
OALV.  4M- 


Tou  think  it's  alxiut  time  to  try  a  Cash  House 
(hat  follows  clOEoly  market  changes 

SMITH'S  CASH  STORE 

416-418  Front  St.,  S.F, 

HAVE  YOU  SEEN  OUR  PRICE  LIST  ? 


NE  Low  Price 


To  Ask  and  Take. 
Bqnality  to  all,  and  tio  mi/rrpre- 
sentation. 

416-41R 

Front  Street, 
S.F. 

Largestdistrib- 
liters  of  f.'iiDili- 
supplies. 


Smiths' 

Casli 

Store. 


Want  to  Borrow  on  20  Acres  Froit  Land, 

Ten  Aores  Bearing,  near  Haywards, 
WORTH   DOOBL.B  TBB  AMOUNT. 

JOHN  F.  BYXBEE,  42  Market  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Dmil  TDVMBM  Hens  are  beeinnluK 
•  w  k  I  n  1  IWl  Km  MM  I  to  stop  laying  aud 
coDBequently  the  price  of  eggs  is  advaucing.  Every  one 
i'houid  now  feed  Wellington's  Improved  Kgg  Food  regularly 
ii  they  de^irt  to  have  eggs  to  sell  when  they  reach  high 
pr  ces.  Get  it  of  any  MERCHANT  or  of  Proprietor. 
B.  F.  WELLINGTON,  416  Washington  St.,  Ban  Francisco. 


WE  WANT-THE  EARTH 


WITH 
THE 


ORIGINAL  EUREKA  FENCE.": 


.vV.;;'>.  — ' 


I 


THR  ABOVE  CUT  REPRESENTS  A  VINEYARD  AND  ORCHARD  FENCED   EXCLUSIVELY   WITH  THE 

"  ORIGINAL  EUREKA  FENCE." 

TO  THE  CAPITALIST,  SPECDLATOR,  VINEYARDIST,  ORCHABDIST,  STOCK  AND  PODLTRY  RAISER, 

TOD   CANNOT  AFFORD  TO  BE   WITHOUT  IT. 

IT  IS  STRONG,  DURABLE,  NEAT  AND  CHEAP. 


ONE  CENT 


t-EK  SQUARE  FOOT  IN  QUANTITlKS. 

IT  DEFIES  COMPETITION  IN  EVERY 


RESPECT. 


mr  Remember,  we  are  the  Inventors  and  Sole  Owners  ot  the  "  RKNTON  "  AUTOMATIC  AND  ADJUSTABLE 
POWER  FKNCR  LOOKS,  the  only  machine  which  makes  a  perfect,  straight,  tight  fence. 

Any  slxe,  style  or  quantity  to  order  at  short  uotiee.  Send  tor  descriptive  and  Illustrated  Circular  and  testi- 
moDlals  to 


CALIFORNIA  PENCE  COMPANY, 


MMtlon  this  p«p«  , 


e70-B78  BRANNAN  BTRBHIT,  BAN  FBANOIBOO, 


JULT  2,  1892 
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Store  Your  Grain  Where  Your  Best  Interests  Will  Always 

Be  Consulted. 


GRANGERS'  WAREHOUSE, 


CAPACITY  OP  WAREHOUSE, 


50,000  TONS. 


Grain  Received  on  Storage,  for  Shipment  and  for  Sale  on  Consignment. 

We  Solicit  Your  STORAGE  for  the  COMING  SEASON,  Being  Confident  that 

the  Result  wiil  be  More  Than  Satisfactory. 

For  Particulars  and  Rates,  address  all  communications  to  our  San  Francisco  office  and  they  will  be  promptly  attended  to.  Parties 
desiring  Storage  will  please  apply  early. 

GRANGERS'    BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION, 


Keystone 
Cider 
Mills 

ARE  BEST  I 

BKX.AI  SK  THKY 

Do  More  Work, 
Produce  More  Cider, 
Require  Less  Labor. 

.Madfi  with  Adjudtjible  fyllnrteni. 

Adapted  to  Crushlngr  Grapes 
and  Small  Berries. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Keystone  Mfg.  Co., 

STERLING,  ILL. 


Prlc*.  S7  and:9l6- 


MAKE   HOME   HAPPY  ! 

THE  ROLLER  ORGANS  HAVE  NO  EQUAL. 

For  dance  mtuic  Mve  their  cost  in  ore  night.  Any  ore 
can  play  them.  Over  000  tones  to  select  from.  Plays 
sacred,  popular  songs  and  dance  music.  Also 

Turing  Moderate.  We  also  keep  Accordeons,  Banjos.  Mando- 
lins, Violins,  Strings  and  Sheet  Music.    Circulars  tree. 

HAMMOND'S  MUSIC  STORE. 

X*S7  MISSION  STRKET, 
Hear  Nineteenth  Street.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


SPRAY  YOUR  TREES! 

Wliitewas)!  Yonr  Barns  and  Fences  I 
WAINWRIGHT'S  PUMPS 

Do  Kith«r  SaooeaafnUjr. 
Oktalogne  and  testimonials  sent  by  mall. 
WM.  WAINWRIGBT, 

No.  t  8p««r  [Btrset.  Ban  Vr«|Mlaoo,',  OaL 


J.  r.  HODOHTOic,  PreeJdent,  J.  L.  N.  Shkpabd,  Vlce-Pte». 
OHA.S.  E.  BTOBr,  8eo"7,  R-  H.  Haoill,  Oen.  Ag't. 

Bome  iDtnal  Insarance  Gompan}, 

If.  K.  Cmr.  CaUr*nUa  mm*  •asuona*  Utm^ 

lKOO»PORAT«D  A.  D.  UeC   Bmsi  mmvim—. 

Umm  Fald  Since  OrcMiliatlOD  tS.17B,7&9  11 

Aae«ta,  Janaan  1, 101. . . 

CWt  -  -  -        -  ■  - 


Ital  Paid  Vp_ In  Oold  

■XTKFLXJB  •*(*  nrenrthlnt. 


867.511  It 

100,000  or 


,^.220  MARKET. ST.S.F.^^ 


SHORTHORN  BULLS  I 

Calves,  Yearlings  and  2-year«olds 

Fox*  SaIo. 

ROBBBT  ASHBURNEP, 
Baden  Station,  Sao  Mateo  County,  Cal. 
Only  three-fourihs  m:le  from  terminus  of  the  8.  F. 
and  San  Ma'pn  Electric  Road. 


C  *^  .  DWINi!-IjL.K.  Breeder  of  Shropshire ani  Bhrop- 
shlre-MerlDO  crots-bred  rams,  Fultoo,  Sonoma Os.,  C*L 
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f  ACEFie  f^URAb  PRESS 
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SAVE  YOUR  FRUIT! 


Gret   It   to    IVTarket   in    Grood  Condition! 


GET  BEST  PRICES! 


This  Can  Only  be  Done  by  Using  the  Howard  Bolster  Springs. 


25,000  seta  in  use.  Tbeir  success  established 
throughout  the  United  States.  This  celebrated 
Wagon  Spring  Is,  without  doubt,  the  only  reli- 
able bolster  spring  manufactured;  and  is  th« 
only  portable  bolster  spring  that  will  transform 
a  common  farm  wagon  into  an  easy,  platform 
spring,  to  ride  easy,  with  or  without  a  load. 
Examine  the  cuts,  and  note  the  principle  of  Its 
construction. 


The  center  iprlogs,  (or  heavy  use,  are  the  old, 
reliable,  elliptic,  oil-tempered  steel,  which  pre< 
Tents  any  strain  upon  the  bolster  stakes.  They 
are  complete,  as  sold;  and  require  no  alteration 
of  the  wagon  in  applying  them  to  bolsters. 
Give  them  a  trial;  they  will  prove  to  be  the  best 
investment  you  ever  ma-^e.  Just  the  thing  (or 
(ruit  raisers.  Springs  warranted  to  carry  to 
their  (ull  capacity. 


THE   HOWARD   PATENT   ADJUSTABLE   BOLSTER  SPRING. 

Improved  Patent,  Oct.  19.  1888. 
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■yOTTK.      OHIDEB,      ST-A^TE      WUDTH      BBT^WBEIT      BOLSTET?,      ST  A  NID  A  H.I5S. 

===  rniOEi    x^ie^T.  ===== 


1,000  Pounds  Capacity,  3  (t  6  or  8  in  $  7  00         4  000  Pounds  Capacity,  3  (t.  9  or  8  Id  SU  00 

1,.=,00     "  "  "     "      ••    8  00         .5,000     •'  "   16  00 


3,000  " 
2,500 
3,000 


9  00  6,000  " 

10  on  8,000  " 

12  00         10,000  " 


18  00 
21  00 
2S  00 


DEERE  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  Sole  Agents, 


305  &  307  MARKET  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


THIS 

BUGGY 


EQUAL  TO  ANY 
$125  JOB. 

Ouaranteed  for 
One  Year. 


THIS  CART,  FIRST  CLASS  IN  EVERY  WAY,  $23 


SEND  FOR  CATAL06DE.  GOODS  SHIPPED  EYERYf  HERE. 


CALIFORNIA  WAGON  &  CARRIAGE  CO. 


36i   FREMONT  STREET, 


SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


THE  BEST 


-IB  THE- 


CHEAPEST. 


DON'T  BUY 

— AN  — 

INFERIOR 
ARTICLE 

Because  It  is  more 
profitable  to  some 
one  else. 


SQUIRREL  AND  GOPHER  EXTERMINATOR  I 

IN    l-LB.   AND  5-L.B.  OANS. 


STOCKTON  NURSERIES, 


ESTABLISHED  1853. 


FRUIT  TREES.    FRUIT  TREES. 


Alio  Fine  Stock  of  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shiabi,  Palms,  Roses  and  Carnations. 


Correspondence  Solicited. 


PLANTS   IN  QKBAT  VARIETY. 


Catalogue  and  Price  List  Free, 


E.  0.  CLOWES,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


WANTED 


IN  EACH  COUNTY  ON  THK  PACIFIC  COAST,  BELI- 
ABLB   MIDDLE    AOBO    WOMAN,   with   some  baalnea* 

•zperleooe.    Adiiress  BOX  T,  This  Office. 


Vol.  XLIV.  No.  2. 


SAN  PRANOISOO.  SATURDAY,  JULY  9.  1892. 


Tllh  Jjl.WhV  I'UBLIHHING  OO., 
Ottice,  220  Market  St. 


A  Single  Point  But  a  Strong  One. 

Last  week  we  indulged  in  a  few  remarks  upon  what  pro- 
ducers could  do  by  individual  diligence  and  effort.  In 
view  of  the  important  .results  now  being  attained  among 
the  Fresno  raisin  producers,  as  reported  upon  a  following 
page,  thought  naturally  returns  to  the  benefits  of  united 
action.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  report  to  which  we  refer 
that  something  like  four-fifths  of  the  larger  producers  had 
agreed  with  each  other  upon  a  certain  line  of  action  in  dis- 


raisin-making  does  not  yield  a  living.  Producers  agree 
with  each  other  that  in  selling  their  product  they  will  not 
pass  that  point.  This  secures  a  profitable  price  for  raisin 
and  it  leaves  the  producer  full  liberty  in  every  other  way. 

What  shall  the  minimum  price  be?  That  is  a  difficult 
point  to  decide  and  the  Fresno  people  are  approaching  its 
determination  very  wisely.  They  leave  it  for  final  ad- 
justment. They  seek  every  light  upon  it.  They  request 
the  opinions  of  packers  upon  it.  They  appeal  to  public 
sentiment  to  approve  their  course.    It  is  a  very  simple 


may  do  more.  From  all  we  can  discern  of  the  signs  at 
Fresno,  the  situation  must  certainly  be  looked  upon  as 
promising,  not  for  that  region  alone,  but  for  the  State. 


Portland  Residences. 

The  handsome  residences  of  which  we  have  photo- 
engravings upon  this  page  are  situated  in  Portland,  Ore- 
gon. Some  of  them  belong  to  people  of  wide  reputation, 
but  our  purpose  is  merely  to  reflect  the  character  of  the 


VILLA   RESIDENCES  IN  PORTLAND,  OREGON. 


position  of  their  product,  and  that  the  work  of  securing 
fuller  accord  was  progressing  favorably.  We  doubt  whether 
such  a  large  proportion  of  the  producers  of  a  given  terri- 
tory has  been  before  committed  to  a  given  measure.  It  may 
pf^ssibly  have  been  done  in  some  of  the  orange  regions  of 
the  southern  counties,  but  not  elsewhere.  Next  week  a 
meeting  will  be  held  which  will  show  the  outcome  of  the 
business — or  at  least  the  beginning  of  it. 

In  connection  with  the  work  as  thus  far  carried,  the 
qnestion  naturally  arises  why  has  this  movement  made 
such  progress  while  other  efforts  have  died  in  committee  or 
are  languishing  just  beyond?  It  may  be  claimed  that  the 
situation  among  the  raisin  men,  judged  by  last  year's  ex- 
perience, was  a  desperate  one,  and  has  forced  producers  to 
do  something.  This  is,  however,  hardly  truer  of  the  raisin 
men  than  of  other  dried  fruit  producers.  Why,  then,  do 
they  cfjmbine  more  readily?  It  seems  to  us  the  reason  is 
because  they  have  made  the  bond  of  their  union  a  single 
strand;  Kveryonecan  rec'>gnize  it  and  understand  and  per- 
ceive its  plain  necessity.   There  is  a  point  below  which 


procedure  and  it  seems  to  us  a  very  strong  one.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  to  see  it  win,  and  we  expect  to  do  so. 

Is  it  possible  that  in  other  movements  for  cooperation 
for  disposition  of  fruit  and  fruit  products,  too  much  is  be- 
ing attempted?  The  [chief  objections  seem  to  be  doubt  of 
the  wisdom  of  such  a  governing  board  as  is  usually  con- 
templated and  dislike  to  delegate  away  individual  rights 
and  judgment.  For  these  reasons  growers  risk  only  the 
cost  of  a  single  share  of  stock,  when  they  should  have 
scores  or  hundreds,  and  they  give  no  surety  that  they  will 
do  a  dollar's  business  through  the  channels  they  themselves 
create.  Thus  far  these  movements  have  proved  weak,  ex- 
cept in  small  regions  were  mutual  acquaintance  seems  to 
have  fostered  cooperative  action.  We  believe  existing  dif- 
ficulties, even  in  the  more  pretentious  organizations  can 
be  overcome.  They  may  be  swept  away  by  the  confidence 
which  may  proceed  from  successful  action  in  support  of  a 
single  point.  If  the  Fresno  growers  proceed  to  successful 
issue  with  their  measure  to  establish  a  minimum  price 
this  year  they  will  certainly  not  do  leas  next  year  and  they 


dwellings  of  prosperous  Pacific  Coasters  and  not  to  remark 
their  personality.  The  photographs  were  taken  in  mid- 
winter, which  is  unfortunate  in  losing  foliage  eflTects  and 
yet  perhaps  desirable  to  distant  readers  in  wintry  climates 
in  that  they  show  the  scenes  at  their  very  worst. 

Dwellings  in  general  aspect  and  dimensions  like  those 
at  Portland  are  to  be  found  in  or  near  all  our  larger  Pacific 
coast  cities,  and  they  represent  sometimes  the  surplus 
products  of  successful  local  industrial  or  professional  effort, 
sometimes  the  results  of  Eastern  enterprise  or  inheritance 
expended  to  secure  the  possessor  a  handsome  home  in  a 
genial  clime. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  learns  that  the  women  principals  ot 
the  Los  Angeles  schools  are  to  be  dropped  and  their  places 
filled  by  men.  "  The  ostensible  object  of  this  movement  is,  of 
course,  to  improve  the  efHciency  of  the  force,  but  there  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  suspicion  out  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of 
practical  politics."  To  this  the  7Vm«  enters  a  timely  protest. 
Politics  does  quite  enough  mischief  as  matters  now  stand,  and 
the  public  school  system  ought  to  be  free  from  it. 
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The  Week. 

California  fruit  is  going  eastward  steadily  and  in  large 
quantities.  The  city  bids  fair  to  assume  its  indignant  at- 
titude of  last  year  over  the  claim  that  Eastern  people  are 
getting  the  good  fruit  and  San  Franciscans  the  "  culls." 
To  the  grower,  however,  there  is  but  a  single  thought,  and 
that  is  that  the  best  fruit  must  go  to  the  best  market,  and 
thus  it  will  continue.  Manager  Buck  of  the  Fruit  Union 
has  just  returned  from  his  Eastern  investigations,  and  has 
a  very  encouraging  report  to  make  of  Eastern  trade  and 
the  season's  prospects.  He  fears  no  conflict  with  the  East- 
ern product,  except  a  brief  tussle  with  the  Georgia  fruit. 

Just  as  we  go  to  press,  reports  come  of  a  serious  conflict 
between  the  detectives  hired  by  Pennsylvania  iron 
masters  and  the  locked-out  operatives.  Numbers  of  lives 
were  lost  in  a  battle  on  Wednesday,  and  the  matter  has  a 
serious  look  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  soon  be  averted. 


Preventing  Levee  Breaks. 

Mr.  Daniel  Flint  recently  gave  us  some  hints  how  (o 
prevent  gopher  hole  breaks  in  Jevees  and  other  embank- 
ments, that  may  be  of  practical  use  to  some  farmers  not 
80  wise  as  Sacramentans  are  supposed  to  be  on  the  subject. 

Often  the  difficulty  of  locating  the  water  side  end  of  a 
gopher  hole  has  caused  great  destruction.  The  common 
expedient  when  water  pours  through  a  gopher  hole  in  the 
levee  is  to  tramp  along  the  inner  slope  until  roily  water 
passing  out  below  indicates  the  position  of  the  opening, 
when  the  flow  can  be  easily  stopped  at  its  head,  if  found 
in  time. 

Sometimes  this  system  of  tramping  fails  to  succeed,  and 
nonplusses  the  investigator.  In  an  emergency  of  this 
kind,  Brother  Flint,  when  called  upon  to  act,  went  in  for 
heroic  treatment.  Being  an  "instantaneous  case"  of 
"  root,  hog,  or  die,"  he  had  a  longitudinal  cut  dug  in  the 
embankment,  found  the  opening,  and  plugged  it  with  bags 
of  sand,  the  usual  way.  After  a  short  cessation,  the  stream 
again  poured  through  the  levee.  The  cut  was  again  opened 
and  sunk  a  little  deeper,  and  the  bags  inserted  partly  be- 
low the  gopher's  tunnel,  and  the  job  was  as  successful  as 
Pharaoh's  march  through  the  Red  sea. 


Too  Much  Sting.  —  Cannot  we  have  our  official  ento- 
mology without  so  much  wasp  in  it?  The  acidity  and  ac- 
ridity among  old  school  entomologists  over  questions  of 
classifications  and  priority,  become  mild  when  compared 
with  the  recent  sharpness  among  economic  entomologists, 
and,  strange  to  say,  the  ill  feeling  seems  to  be  keenest  over 
beneficial  bugs,  which  certainly  shouldjprovoke  the  bland- 


est and  sweetest  sentiments  among  their  devotees.  And 
yet  we  find  quarrels  over  discovery,  introduction  and  sub- 
sequent handling  and  distribution,  which  ill  become  those 
who  are  diligent  in  pursuing  beneficent  missions.  The 
work  is  a  great  one;  there  are  achievements  and  honors 
enough  for  all.  To  quarrel  and  indulge  in  personal  abuse 
will  convince  the  public  that  the  whole  business  is  hateful 
and  waspish,  and  will  defeat  ends  which  are  only  attain- 
able through  public  interest  and  support.  Let  us  have 
peace ! 

Pacific  Coast  Sugar  Beets, 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  has  just 
issued  a  special  publication  on  the  sugar  beet  entitled 
"  Experiments  With  Sugar  Beets  in  1891,"  by  Dr.  H.  W. 
Wiley,  chemist,  etc.  It  contains  analytical  results  gained 
in  the  Washington  laboratory  by  assaying  beets  grown 
from  seed  sent  out  by  the  Department,  and  transmitted  to 
Washington  by  the  growers  in  diff^erent  parts  of  the  country. 
The  publication  affords  the  widest  data  attainable  on  sugar 
beets  grown  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  is  there- 
fore an  important  contribution  to  industrial  knowledge. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  data  are  not  in  all  respects 
fairly  representative,  and  in  fact  may  in  some  cases  create 
very  wrong  impressions.  This  is  unquestionably  so  with 
reference  to  California,  and  as  our  State  is  the  largest  pro- 
ducer of  beet  sugar  in  the  Union,  this  is  peculiarly  unfor- 
tunate. The  distant  reader  will  be  wholly  unable  to  recon- 
cile the  conflict  between  the  showing  of  California  beets 
made  in  this  report  and  the  fact  that  we  are  successfully 
conducting  sugar  factories.  Such  a  distant  and  ill-in- 
formed person  will  conclude  that  we  are  fools  to  think  we 
can  successfully  make  sugar  from  such  beets  as  the  govern- 
ment says  we  grow  here,  and  he  will  henceforth  have 
nothing  to  do  with  us  in  that  line. 

We  have  tabulated  the  leading  results  obtained  by  the 
government  analyses  of  beets  received  from  Pacific  Coast 
States  as  follows: 

Ariz.      Cal.      Nev.      Or.  Wash. 
Samples  2  8         18      35  11 

Average  weight  '■z   51  48  11       23  18 

Sucrose  In  juice,  ";,   8.09      11.64      18.10  14.57  16.23 

Purity,  %   56.09       75.8         88    82.2  83.9 

It  is  upon  such  data  that  the  government  report  makes 
the  following  deductions  under  the  head  of  each  State 
named  in  the  table. 

Only  two  samples  were  received  from  Arizona.  They  were 
both  very  much  ove'"grown,  being  about  three  times  as  large  as 
the  normal  beet  should  be.  As  would  be  expected,  the  percent- 
age of  sugar  was  very  low. 

Eight  samples  were  received  from  California.  The  average 
size  of  the  beets  was  entirely  too  large,  being  48  ounces. 

Of  the  Nevada  beets,  the  numbers  representing  their  quality 
are  almost  phenomenal  with  the  exception  of  the  average 
weight  which  is  only  about  what  it  should  be.  This  doubtless 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  beets  were  so  exceptionally  rich. 

The  samples  from  Oregon  are,  the  report  says,  "  uniformly 
rich  in  quality,  and  if  they  truly  represent  the  capabilities  of 
the  State  there  certainly  is  a  bright  future  for  the  beet  sugar  in- 
dustry in  that  portion  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

With  the  exception  of  two,  all  the  samples  received  from 
Washington  were  of  high  saccharine  strength. 

These  reports  while  they  undoubtedly  do  justice  to  Ne- 
vada, Oregon  and  Washington,  succeed  in  putting  Califor- 
nia and  Arizona  in  a  very  untrue  and  unfavorable  light. 
The  samples  were  clearly  not  fit  for  sugar-making  and 
should  have  been  thrown  out,  because  it  was  clearly  the 
fault  of  the  grower  and  not  of  the  State.  The  grower  erred 
in  choosing  wrong  soil  or  wrong  cultivation  and  his  fail- 
ure to  produce  a  good  beet  is  made  to  cast  a  shadow  upon 
the  State. 

It  may  be  said  that  Californians  are  to  blame  for  the 
result.  They  did  not  send  proper  and  sufficient  samples 
as  other  States  did,  consequently  the  report  is  unfavorable. 
This  might  be  the  case  were  not  Dr.  Wiley  so  well  in- 
formed upon  what  California  can  do  and  is  doing  in  this 
line  of  production.  His  earlier  reports  show  what  Califor- 
nia beets  are,  because  he  has  given  many  analyses  of  them 
as  secured  from  the  analysts  at  Alvarado.  If  he  had  de- 
sired a  hundred  or  a  thousand  other  analyses  he  could 
have  had  them  from  the  State  University,  or  from  Alva- 
rado or  Watsonville  or  Chino.  He  could  also  have  shown 
exactly  what  has  been  done  in  actual  sugar-factory  prac- 
tice in  this  State.  For  this  reason  we  protest  against  the 
showing  the  State  is  given  in  this  publication.  It  is  a 
case  where,  in  default  of  specimens,  Dr.  Wiley  should 
have  gone  behind  the  returns  and  have  fairly  put  forth 
the  beet-sugar  achievements  of  California  in  the  light  of 
his  own  knowledge  and  observation.  The  ill  effects  of  the 
present  publication  is  unfortunately  likely  to  be  wide- 
reaching  and  diflScult  to  overcome. 

It  is  true  that  Dr.  Wiley  says  in  his  introductory  note 
that  the  "results  must  be  simply  regarded  as  tentative, 
showing  in  general  where  beets  of  fine  quality  can  be  pro- 
duced, but  not  in  any  way  deciding  on  the  comparative 
ability  of  the  several  States  for  the  production  of  rich 
beets."  This  is  a  fair  and  frank  admission,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  this  allusion  will  be  seen  by  few  and  the 
general  unfavorable  reflection  upon  California  beets  will 
reach  many.    This  should  not  have  been  made  possible. 


Statistical  Review  of  Wheat  and  Barley. 

The  harvest  season  ending  with  June  30,  1892,  will  no 
doubt  be  often  referred  to  by  commercial  writers  owing  to 
the  large  direct  shipments  of  wheat  from  this  port  to 
France  and  Belgium.  This  movement  assumed  large  pro- 
portions toward  the  close  of  the  season  of  1890-91,  or  as 
800i>  as  reports  of  short  crops  on  the  continent  were  veri- 
fied, and  continued  well  into  the  first  five  months  of  the 
1891-92  season.  The  exports  to  France  within  the  twelve 
months  ending  June  30,  1891,  aggregated  5,214,530  cen- 
tals, and  to  Belgium  848,898  centals,  the  larger  propor- 
tion of  which,  as  above  stated,  was  made  in  the  last  six 
months  of  the  1890-91  season. 

The  wheat  shipments  during  the  twelve  months  ending 
with  June  30,  1892,  aggregated  to  the  several  different 
countries  as  follows:  Great  Britain,  8,342,288  centals; 
France,  3,852,233;  Belgium,  676,771;  Peru,  33,824;  Cen- 
tral America,  21,990;  Australia,  8,393;  Hawaiian  Islands, 
8,390;  various,  2,067.  Total,  12,945,956  centals,  against 
13,836,467  centals  in  the  season  of  1890-91.  The  highest, 
lowest  and  average  prices  of  No.  1  white  shipping  wheat 
in  the  open  market  by  months  from  July  1,  1891,  to  June 
30,  1892,  were  as  follows: 

Months.  Highest.  Lowest.  Average. 

.July  «l  58»4  $1  4V4  $1  48% 

August   1  72>^  1  55^4  1  62% 

September   1  Hii  1  60  l  64 

October   1  71}^  1  66<4  1  mA 

November   1  90  1  67^  l  82'^ 

December   1  85  1  73?^  1  m% 

.January   1  82>^  1  6a  i  74 

February   1  72>^  1  52%  1  63% 

March   1  70  1  62%  1  63% 

April   1  65  1  47}^  1  50 

May   1  1  40  1  47% 

June   1  40  1  38%  1  39X 

The  highest  price  for  the  season  was  $1.90,  the  lowest 
was  $1.38i,  and  the  average  was  $1.63f.  The  average  was 
the  highest  since  the  season  of  1883-84,  when  it  was  $1.64§. 
From  the  latter  season  to  the  season  just  closed  the  aver- 
ages were  as  follows:  1884-85,  $1.3U;  1885-86,  $1.43i; 

1886-  87,  $l.52i;  1887-88,  $1.40J-;  1888-89,  $1.34J;  1889-90, 
$L2Sh  1890-91,  $1.46}.  *The  causes  which  brought  about 
the  high  prices  the  first  six  months  of  the  past  season  were 
given  at  considerable  length  in  the  Rural  Press  of  Feb- 
ruary 6,  this  year,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  they  are  fresh 
in  the  memory  of  readers. 

The  exports  of  flour  from  San  Francisco  for  six  seasons 
past,  were  as  follows  in  barrels:  1891-92,  1,083,577;  1890- 
91,  1,185,410;  1889-90,  1,189,629;  1888-89,  909,032;  1887- 
88,  854,735;  1886-87,  1,001,579. 

The  combined  wheat  and  flour  (flour  reduced  to  wheat) 
exports  from  this  port,  aggregate  by  seasons  as 
follows  in  centals:  1891-92,16,196,687;  1890-91, 17,392,697; 

1889-  90,  17,271,078;  1888-89,16,112,191;  1787-88,11,324,- 
398;  1886-87;  15,339,629. 

Of  the  exports  of  barley  from  San  Francisco  the  past 
season,  Great  Britain  took  direct  as  follows:  For  Cork, 
247,629  centals;  Gloucester,  46,840;  Hull,  54,439;  Liverpool, 
232,148;  London,  7,375.  Total  588,431  centals  out  of  total 
shipment  of  1,037,982  centals.  The  exports  to  other  coun- 
tries and  foreign  ports  were  as  follows:  Antofogasta,  22,400 
centals;  Callao,  10,516;  Hawaiian  Islands,  66,623;  Iquiqui, 
70,151;  Los  Palmas,  69,500;  St.  Vincent,  82,152;  Sydney, 
2508;  Tahiti,  3356;  various  2804  centals.  To  New  York 
there  was  shipped  by  sea  144,270  centals.  No  shipments 
were  made  eastward  in  last  season  by  rail. 

The  highest,  lowest  and  average  prices  by  months  in  the 
season  of  1891-92,  were  as  follows  for  No.  1  feed  barley, 
based  on  actual  transactions: 

Months.           Highest.  Lowest.  Average. 

July  81  20  81  00  81  13% 

August                1  1 8?4  1  05  1  10% 

September            I  10  1  05  1  07 

October               1  Oii%  1  02}^  1  06% 

November            1  15  1  02i^  1  10 

December            1  15  1  05  1  10% 

January              1  12»^  1  02J^  1  llJi 

February              1  05  95  99»^ 

March                 1  05  97}^  1  00 

April                   1  10  1  00  1  02 

May                     1  05  95  99% 

June                      98%  92  92% 

Average  for  the  year  $1.05};  highest  for  the  year,  $1.20; 
lowest  for  the  year,  92  cents.  The  average  price  of  No.  1 
feed  barley  by  seasons,  was  as  follows:  1891-92,  $1.05} 

1890-  91,  $1  39J;  1889-90,  &U  cents;  1888-89,  7di  cents 

1887-  88,  79i  cents;  1886-87,  $li;  1885-86,  1.28. 

Los  Angeles  Express:  "  Some  energetic  steps  should  be  taken 
to  secure  to  California  a  fair  share  of  the  business  of  shipping 
deciduous  fruit  to  Eastern  markets.  While  the  production  of 
deciduous  fruit  is  large  in  this  part  of  the  State,  the  crop  is  dis- 
posed of  almost  entirely  in  the  dried  or  canned  form.  North- 
ern and  Central  California  are  allowed  to  capture  nearly  all  of 
the  great  shipping  trade  in  this  class  of  fruits.  There  is  no 
sufficient  reason  for  Southern  California's  lagging  behind  in 
this  respect." 

Stockton  Mail:  "  The  chief  point  of  attack  as  respects  mat- 
ters connected  with  Yosemite  valley  should  be  the  excessive 
tolls  charged  for  the  privilege  of  entering  the  great  fissure.  The 
valley  is  a  national  reservation,  under  the  management  of  the 
State  of  California,  and  it  is  just  as  wrong  to  charge  any  tolls 
at  all  as  it  would  be  to  exact  an  admission  fee  from  visitors  to 
the  State  Capitol  grounds  or  to  Golden  Gate  Park.  There  is  a 
burning  need  of  reform  here." 
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From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

The  chief  political  event  of  the  week  was  the  birth  of 
the  National  People's  Party  which  was  accomplished  ac- 
cording to  programme  at  Omaha  on  Independence  Day. 
The  leaders  felt  that  there  might  be  some  advantage  in  the 
coincidence,  and  so  managed  their  meeting  that  the  plat- 
form was  adopted  and  the  candidates  named  on  the  Fourth. 
The  sentiment  was  a  good  one,  but  it  must  be  said  that  in 
political  warfare  sentiment  of  this  sort  is  of  small  practi- 
cal account  The  temper  of  the  Convention  was  radical 
from  first  to  last,  and  the  platform  and  the  candidates  alike 
stand  for  the  extreme  tenets  of  reform.  The  declaration 
which  precedes  the  resolutions  shows  the  spirit  of  the  dele- 
gates. "  We  meet,"  it  says,  "  in  the  midst  of  a  nation 
brought  to  the  verge  of  moral,  political  and  material  ruin; 
corruption  dominates  the  ballot-box,  the  legislature,  Con- 
gress, and  even  touches  the  ermine  of  the  bench.  The 
people  are  demoralized.  Most  of  the  States  have  been 
compelled  to  isolate  voters  at  the  polling  places  to  prevent 
universal  intimidation  or  bribery.  The  newspapers  are 
subsidized  or  muzzled.  Public  opinion  is  silenced;  busi- 
ness is  prostrated;  our  homes  covered  with  mortgages;  la- 
bor impoverished;  land  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  capi- 
talists. Urban  workmen  are  denied  the  right  of  organiza- 
tion for  self-protection  when  imported,  pauperized  labor 
beats  down  their  wages.  A  hireling  standing  army,  un- 
recognized by  law,  is  established  to  shoot  them  down,  and 
they  are  rapidly  degenerating  into  the  Europeau  condi- 
tion. The  fruits  of  the  toil  of  millions  are  boldly  stolen 
to  build  up  colossal  fortunes  unprecedented  in  history,  and 
make  the  possessors  of  them  in  turn  a  menace  to  the  re- 
public and  to  liberty." 

Of  course  a  body  of  men  coming  together  in  this  temper 
could  not  be  expected  to  be  politic,  much  less  diplomatic, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  formal  platform  following 
such  a  preamble  should  give  voice  to  a  good  deal  that  is 
false  and  mistaken  with  much  that  is  good  and  true.  The 
platform  proper  is  as  follows: 

"  We  demand  a  national  currency,  safe  sound  and  flexible, 
issued  by  the  General  Government,  fall  legal  tender  for  all 
debts,  public  and  private,  and  ibat  without  the  use  of  banking 
corporations,  a  just,  equitable  and  etticient  means  of  distribution 
to  the  people  at  a  tax  not  to  exceed  two  per  cent  per  annum, 
to  be  provided  as  set  forth  in  the  Sub-Treasury  plan  of  the 
Farmers'  Alliance,  or  a  better  system;  also  by  payments  in  the 
discharge  of  its  obligation  for  public  improvements. 

"A — We  demand  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  and 
gold  at  their  present  legal  ratio  o(  sixteen  to  one. 

B — We  demand  that  the  amount  of  circulating  medium  be 
speedily  increased  to  not  less  than  $50  per  capita. 

"  C — We  demand  a  graduated  income  tax. 

'■  D — We  believe  the  money  of  the  country  should  be  kept  as 
much  as  possible  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  hence  we  de- 
mand that  all  State  and  national  revenues  shall  be  limited  to 
the  necessary  expenses  of  the  government,  economically  and 
honestly  administered. 

"K — We  demand  that  the  postal  savings  banks  be  established 
by  the  government  for  the  safe  deposit  of  the  earnings  of  the 
people  and  to  facilitate  exchange. 

"  Transportation  being  a  means  of  exchange  and  a  public 
necessity,  the  government  should  own  and  operate  railroads  in 
the  interest  of  the  people. 

"The  telegraph  and  telephone,  like  the  postoffice  system,  being 
a  necessity  for  the  transmission  of  news,  should  be  owned  and 
operated  by  the  government  in  the  interest  of  the  people. 

"  Land,  including  all  the  natural  sources  of  wealth  is  the 
heritage  of  the  people,  and  should  not  be  monopolized  for 
speculative  purposes,  and  alien  ownership  of  land  should  be 
prohibited.  All  lands  now  held  by  railroads  and  other  corpora- 
tions in  excess  of  their  actual  needs  and  all  lands  now  owned 
by  aliens  should  be  reclaimed  by  the  Government  and  held  for 
actual  settlers  only. 

In  addition  to  the  platform  there  are  a  host  of  miscella- 
neous resolutions  submitted,  not  as  part  of  the  platform, 
bat  as  expressive  of  the  sentiments  of  the  convention. 
There  is  a  demand  for  a  free  ballot  and  a  free  count  with- 
out Federal  interference,  and  "  through  the  adoption  by 
States  of  the  unperverted  Australian  or  secret  ballot  sys- 
tem." The  revenue  derived  from  a  graduated  income  tax 
it  declares  should  be  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  bur- 
den of  taxation  now  levied  upon  the  domestic  industries 
of  the  country.  Fair  and  liberal  pensions  are  pledged  to 
ex-Union  soldiers  and  sailors.  The  protective  system  as  it 
is  related  to  American  labor  is  declared  fallacious  and  in- 
effective. The  Pinkerton  system  is  strongly  condemned. 
The  eight-hour  system  of  labor  is  recommended  as  a  mat- 
ter of  justice  to  the  workingman.  There  is  a  resolve  favor- 
ing the  constitutional  provision  limiting  the  office  of  Pres- 
ident and  Vice-President  to  one  term,  and  providing  for 
the  election  of  Senators  of  the  United  States  by  the  direct 
vote  of  the  people;  and  another  against  the  giving  of  any 
subsidy  or  national  aid  to  any  private  corporation  for  any 
purpose. 

When  the  Convention  came  together,  the  almost  unani- 
mous wish  of  its  members  centered  upon  Judge  Gresham 
of  Indiana  as  the  Presidential  candidate.  For  ten  days 
or  more,  the  leaders  had  been  in  constant  communication 
with  him,  tind  although  he  had  declined  in  positive  terma 


to  accept  the  nomination,  there  were  still  those  who 
thought  that  he  might  be  induced  to  do  so  at  the  last  mo- 
ment. Mr.  Weaver  was  among  those  who  heartily  fa- 
vored Gresham's  nomination,  and  who  were  willing  to 
shape  the  platform  in  accordance  with  his  wishes.  It 
was  not  until  after  the  Convention  was  actually  in  session 
that  a  final  and  positive  refusal  came  from  Gresham,  and 
with  the  possibility  of  his  nomination  out  of  the  way,  the 
radical  spirit  arose  in  force.  It  was  in  this  spirit  that  the 
resolutions  were  framed,  and  it  was  in  this  spirit  that 
General  Weaver  of  Iowa  and  Mr.  Kyle  of  Virginia  were 
named  for  President  and  Vice  President.  The  former  is 
well-known  to  the  public.  For  ten  years  past  he  has  been 
more  or  less  a  figure  in  national  politics.  Formerly  a  Re- 
publican of  the  independent  type,  he  represented  his  dis- 
trict in  Congress.  In  1880  he  abandoned  the  Republican 
party  and  ran  for  President  on  the  Greenback  ticket.  In 
1886  he  was  again  elected  to  Congress  as  a  Green  backer, 
but  was  defeated  in  1888.  He  is  an  able  lawyer,  a  man  of 
large,  "all-round"  political  information,  and  a  power  in 
debate.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  he  enlisted  as  a  pri- 
vate, rose  through  the  minor  degrees  to  the  rank  of  Major, 
and  for  gallantry  at  the  battle  of  Corinth,  was  brevetted 
Brigadier-General.  Mr.  Kyle  is  less  known  and  has  here- 
tofore had  no  part  in  national  politics.  He  has  been  iden- 
tified with  the  People's  Party  movement  in  Virginia  from 
the  beginning,  and  is  easily  its  strongest  man  in  the 
northern  tier  of  the  Southern  States. 


There  was  a  striking  difi"erence  in  the  Convention  scenes 
at  Omaha  and  those  at  Minneapolis  and  Chicago.  The 
drinking  and  rowdyism  which  was  so  conspicuous  at  the 
last-named  places  was  wholly  lacking  at  the  former.  The 
delegates  were  a  sober-minded  people  in  dead  earnest. 
They  came  in  homely  garb,  many  of  them  in  hickory 
shirts  and  brogan  shoes,  and  more  than  two-thirds  from 
the  anvil,  forge  and  the  field.  They  were  for  the  most 
part  poor  men  with  neither  time  nor  money  to  waste  in 
revelry  and  dissipation.  The  bar-rooms  of  Omaha  did  not 
have  to  double  their  force  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  crowd, 
and  throughout  the  whole  period  of  the  Convention,  the 
city  was  as  orderly  as  at  ordinary  times.  There  was,  it  is 
true,  a  considerable  sprinkling  of  the  worn  out  and  cast  ofi' 
political  "hacks"  of  the  old  parties — men  like  Ignatius 
Donnelly,  who  having  failed  in  one  cause  are  always  seek- 
ing a  new  one,  but  these  men  were  insignificantly  few  in 
number,  and  their  part  in  the  proceedings  was  only  in 
proportion  to  their  numbers.  It  was  unquestionably  a 
Peoples'  Convention,  and  more  ilemocratic  in  its  purposes 
and  in  its  membership  than  any  ever  before  held  on 
American  soil. 


Marion  Cannon,  the  Oalifornian,  was  one  of  the  striking 
figures  of  the  convention  and  he  succeded  in  giving  it  one 
of. its  most  sensational  incidents.  The  Pacific  railroads 
did  not  allow  the  customary  half  rate  to  the  delegates,  and 
it  was  moved  to  request  them  to  return  half  of  the  full  fare 
which  had  been  paid.  This  brought  Cannon  to  his  feet. 
"  I  want  this  convention  to  understand,"  he  said,  "  that  it 
is  not  by  an  oversight  that  the  Pacific  coast  delegates  were 
not  accorded  the  usual  privileges.  Our  request  for  a  cus- 
tomary courtesy  was  denied  deliberately  and  with  inso- 
lence. I  do  not  want  this  convention,  so  far  as  California 
is  concerned,  and  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  to  go  back  to 
that  railroad,  cap  in  hand,  and  ask  for  any  privileges 
whatever.  The  Democrats  and  Republicans  secured  half 
rates;  but  we,  who  are  not  connected  with  railroads,  but 
are  the  producers  of  the  earth,  have  been  refused  equal 
terms.  We  can  stand  the  refusal.  The  people  of  Califor- 
nia and  of  the  whole  country  will  operate  their  own  lines 
in  the  interests  of  justice  before  the  expiration  of  another 
decade." 


The  National  Prohibition  Convention  finished  its  labors 
on  Thursday  last  by  nominating  General  John  Bidwell  of 
California  for  President,  and  Mr.  Joshua  Levering  of 
Maryland  for  Vice-President.  This  result  was  accom- 
plished without  a  "  fight "  and  was  accepted  with  perfect 
good  feeling.  The  platform  calls  for  the  entire  suppression 
of  the  manufacture,  sale,  importation,  etc.,  of  alcoholic 
liquors  "as  a  beverage"  by  State  and  national  legislation; 
maintains  the  right  of  women  to  vote ;  declares  that 
money  should  be  issued  by  the  Government  only;  that  a 
tariff  should  be  laid  only  against  those  countries  which 
discriminate  against  us;  that  railroads  and  telegraphs 
should  be  "controlled  in  the  interest  of  the  people";  that 
foreign  immigration  has  become  a  burden;  that  no  for- 
eigner should  be  allowed  to  vote  until  one  year  after  he 
becomes  a  citizen;  that  no  alien  should  be  allowed  to  own 
land;  that  all  unearned  land  grants  be  reclaimed;  that  all 
men  should  be  protected  by  law  in  their  right  to  one  day's 
rest  in  the  week,  and  that  speculation  in  margins  should 
be  suppressed.  The  party  is  pledged  to  support  of 
the  public  ichool  aa  against  the  sectarian  school  and  the 


old  parties  are  arraigned  for  treachery  to  the  interests  of 
the  country,  as  false  to  their  own  professions  and  promi- 
ses and  as  subservient  to  the  enemies  of  public  order  and 
public  morals.  There  is  no  declaration  as  to  the  silver 
question.  The  original  draft,  as  it  came  from  the  com- 
mittee contained  a  straight  free  coinage  plank,  but  the 
convention  voted  to  throw  it  out  and  a  subsequent  effort 
to  revive  it  failed. 


The  candidate,  General  Bidwell,  is  one  of  the  very 
early  pioneers  of  this  state  and  his  biography  partakes  of 
the  romantic  interest  which  attaches  to  California  in  the 
"  Forties."  He  arrived  in  the  Sacramento  Valley  early  in 
1841  after  a  six  months'  trip  across  the  plains.  Soon  after 
that  he  obtained  employment  at  Sutter's  Fort  and  re- 
mained in  Sutter's  employ  for  two  years.  He  was  inter- 
preter and  aide-de-camp  to  Governor  Michel torena  for  a 
year,  until  the  revolt  of  1844  and  1845  resulted  in  Gov- 
nor  Micheltorena's  expulsion.  Bidwell  returned  to  Sut- 
ter's employ,  and  on  the  advent  of  General  Fremont 
joined  his  forces,  later  being  appointed  magistrate  of  the 
district  of  San  Lais  Rey.  He  was  for  a  short  time  quarter- 
master by  appointment  of  Commodore  Stockton.  In 
1849,  at  the  age  of  30,  he  was  a  member  of  the  first 
constitutional  convention  at  Sacramento  and  the  following 
year  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate.  In  1855  he  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Democratic  national  convention  at  Charles- 
ton. During  the  war  of  the  rebellion  he  was  a  brigadier- 
general  in  command  of  the  Fifth  Brigade,  California 
Militia,  He  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  1864  to 
1867  and  was  honored  many  times  by  being  sent  to  various 
important  conventions.  In  1875  he  was  a  candidate  for 
Governor  on  the  nonpaitisan  and  antimonopoly  ticket, 
but  was  defeated,  and  a  few  years  later  he  was  a  candidate 
for  Governor  on  the  Prohibition  ticket.  He  is  a  man  of 
large  wealth,  which  he  employs  widely  in  benevolent 
ways.  Politically  he  has  been  for  years  identified  with 
the  Prohibition  party  and  with  antimonopoly  and  anti- 
Chinese  movements. 


Before  the  delegates  came  together  at  Cincinnati,  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  talk,  even  in  the  Prohibition  press, 
looking  toward  fusion  with  the  People's  party.  Among 
the  advocates  of  this  policy  was  Miss  Willard,  who  has 
heretofore  been  one  of  the  strongest  of  the  party  leaders. 
Miss  Willard  had,  also,  a  scheme  to  drop  the  name  of 
prohibition  and  substitute  that  of  "  Home  Protection 
party."  The  convention  gave  these  and  other  sugges- 
tions scant  courtesy,  and  remained  true  to  the  ideas  and 
the  name  under  which  it  has  fought  up  to  the  present 
time.  In  four  national  campaigns  it  has.stood  by  its  colors, 
and  has  fairly  earned  identity  among  the  established  po- 
litical parties  of  the  country.  In  1872  it  gave  James 
Black  a  popular  vote  of  5608  for  President.  In  1876  it 
gave  Green  Clay  Smith  9522  votes.  It  had  no  distinctive 
condidate  in  1880,  but  in  1884  gave  John  P.  St,  John 
150,767  votes,  and  in  1888  it  gave  Clinton  B.  Fisk  251,147 
votes.  If  the  party  is  not  very  near  success,  it  is  at  least 
growing,  and  its  partisans  are  content  to  keep  up  the  fight 
in  the  interest  of  their  convictions,  even  if  they  do  go 
regularly  to  defeat.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that 
California  should  be  a  prohibition  State,  but  the  party  has 
maintained  an  organization  here  from  the  beginning.  In 
a  total  vote  of  250,220  in  1888,  California  gave  the  Pro- 
hibition candidate  for  the  Presidency  6107.  Gen.  Bid- 
well's  vote  this  year  will  probably  exceed  these  figures. 

After  all,  the  Secretaryship  of  State,  was  not  given  to 
Gen.  Tracy.  On  Thursday  last  the  President  sent  in  to 
the  Senate  the  name  of  John  W.  Foster  of  Indiana,  and 
confirmation  followed  immediately.  Mr.  Foster's  appoint- 
ment is  clean  apart  from  politics.  He  is,  it  is  true,  a  Re- 
publican, but  for  many  years  has  been  out  of  the  line  of 
party  affairs.  He  has  served  as  Unitfd  States  Minister  in 
Russia,  in  Mexico  and  in  Spain;  and  is  perhaps,  the  near- 
est approach  among  American  citizens  to  the  European 
model  of  a  trained  diplomat.  Mr.  Foster's  experience 
abroad  and  his  acquaintance  at  foreign  Courts  will  stand 
him  in  good  hand  in  the  State  Department.  On  the  whole 
the  appointment  is  a  good  one. 

It  is  a  very  common  remark  that  the  religious  interest  is 
dying  out  in  the  United  States,  but  the  facts  aa  we  find 
them  in  an  article  by  Dr.  H.  K.  Carroll,  Supt.  of  the  Cen- 
sus of  Churches,  in  the  Forum,  point  directly  the  other 
way.  New  England,  as  Dr.  Carroll's  statements  show  is 
no  longer  Congregational,  but  Catholic.  It  contains  1,000,- 
000  Catholic  communicants  as  against  230,000  Congrega- 
tionalists,  yet  take  the  country  over,  Congregationalism 
has  been  increasing  more  rapidly  than  Catholicism.  In 
1880,  there  were  384,000  Congregationalists  and  in  1890 
512,000— a  gain  of  33  per  cent.  In  1880,  tbe  Catholic 
"  population"  according  to  Sadlier's  Catholic  Directory  was 
6,367,000;  in  1890,  the  number  of  Catholic  "communi- 
cants", according  to  the  Census,  was  6,250,000.  Fifteen 
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per  cent  of  the  church  "  population"  is  below  the  age  of  9, 
10  or  11.  It  is  difficult  to  figure  the  exact  percentage  of 
increase  in  Catholicism,  but  Dr.  Carroll  reckons  it  as  only 
about  20  per  cent  notwithstanding  the  enormous  emigra- 
tion from  Italy,  Austria  and  French  Canada.  All  of  the 
great  Protestant  denominations  seems  to  have  done  better. 
The  Methodist  Episcopal  church  shows  an  increase  from 
1,707,000  in  1880  to  2,229,000  in  1890—  a  gain  of  over  30 
per  cent.  The  Presbyterian  church  shows  a  gain  of  nearly 
40  per  cent.,  advancing  from  573,000  communicants  to 
788,000.  The  various  Lutheran  bodies  advance  from  712- 
000  to  1,200  000 — a  gain  of  more  than  60  percent.,  largely 
due  to  emigration.  The  Christian  or  Campbeilite  Church 
shows  an  increase  from  350,000  in  1880,  to  641,000  in  1890 
— a  gain  of  83  per  cent.,  without  the  assistance  of  emi- 
gration. There  is  no  return  for  the  Baptist  or  Episcopalian, 
but  the  report  states  that  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  either  of  these  denominations  has  fallen  behind  the 
rest. 


Weather  and  Crops  for  Week  Ending  July  4th. 

The  following  crop  reports  are  for  the  week  ending  Mon- 
day, the  19th  of  June,  and  were  furnished  by  James  A. 
Barwick,  Director  of  the  California  Weather  Service,  viz.: 

Humboldt. — Mad  River — We  are  h«ving  for  our  section  an 
unusually  long  spell  of  clear,  warm  weather.  Cereals  are  look- 
ing fine,  though  some  ground  needs  rain.  Potatoes  on  high 
ground  are  doing  well.  Vegetables  are  in  fine  condition.  Fruit 
is  very  light. 

Blockshurg — Highest  and  lowest  temperature  92°  and  50°.  All 
crops  are  doing  well.    Rainfall  .02  of  an  inch. 

Hydesville — Haying  has  commenced.  There  will  be  a  large 
yield  and  of  fine  quality. 

Shasta. — Anderson— There  is  not  much  change  in  crops  the 
past  week.  Harvesting  is  well  along,  with  good  crops.  The 
latter  part  of  the  week  has  been  warm,  reaching  105°  to-day 
(Sunday).  Fruit  is  ripening  fast.  Happy  Valley  shipped  some 
very  fine  peaches  this  week. 

Tehama. — Red  Bluff— The  weather  conditions  have  not  been 
altogether  favorable  during  the  week.  It  is  reported  that  grain 
has  been  damaged  by  the  recent  northers.  Winter-sown  is  very 
light.  Fruit  suffered  very  little.  A  considerable  percentage  of 
pears  were  blown  off  by  the  storm.  The  other  trees  were 
scarcely  affected.    Highest  temperature  103°,  lowest  56°. 

Lake. —  Upper  Lake — Seasonable  weather  has  benefited  nearly 
everything,  though  it  has  been  a  little  cool  for  corn,  pumpkins, 
etc.  Grain  has  ripened  rapidly  and  reaping  has  begun.  The 
grain  crop  will  be  heavy  and  good.  Grapes  continue  to  im- 
prove.  The  season  is  about  two  weeks  late. 

Solano. — Denverton — Cool  west  winds  for  the  past  week.  To- 
day, July  1st,  a  hot  north  wind.  As  fast  as  possible  threshing 
is  being  done.    Crops  are  nearly  up  to  the  average. 

VacavUle— The  week  has  been  quite  warm,  and  for  the  past 
few  days  we  have  had  a  warm  north  wind,  which  is  ripening 
fruit  very  fast.  Apricots  and  early  peaches  are  about  all  gath- 
ered, and  Crawford  peaches  are  now  being  shipped. 

Sutter. —  West  Butte — Harvesting  of  wheat  and  barley  is  well 
advanced.  The  yield  is  above  the  average  and  of  good  quality. 
Alfalfa  for  seed  (not  irrigated)  is  passing  from  bloom  to  well- 
developed  seed  pod. 

Yuba  City — The  past  week  has  been  quite  warm.  The  ther- 
mometer has  registered  over  100°  in  the  shade  for  several  days. 
The  nights  are  cool.  The  north  wind  shelled  some  grain  last 
Friday  and  Saturday  and  blasted  some  varieties  of  fruit.  Har- 
vest is  in  full  swing.  Good  yields  are  reported.  There  is  some 
grain  that  is  shrunken. 

Sonoma. — Forestville— Rising  temperature;  highest  98°,  on 
Friday.  Harvesting  has  earnestly  commenced.  The  early 
crop  of  peaches  is  getting  ripe. 

Sonoma — Peaches  and  apricots,  while  a  little  backward,  will 
be  superior  to  last  year,  and  in  another  week  fruit  will  be  com- 
ing in  with  a  rush. 

Healdshurg— The  temperature  was  101°  on  Friday.  Corn  is 
growing  finely.  Hay  is  good,  plentiful  and  cheap.  The  can- 
neries will  soon  open  on  peaches. 

Butte. —  Palermo — Shipment  of  fruit  still  continues,  with 
good  returns.  Barley  harvesting  is  over,  and  the  harvesting  of 
the  wheat  crop  has  begun.    Temperature  on  Friday,  100°. 

¥i,s.cws..— Newcastle — Highest  temperature,  104°;  lowest,  51°. 
All  kinds  of  fruit  is  now  coming  forward  rapidly  and  an  abun- 
dant yield  is  looked  for. 

Amadoe. — Haying  finished  and  plentiful.  Crops  of 
grain  on  summer  fallow  good;  winter  sowing  not  so  good. 

Stanislaus. — Turlock — The  week  has  been  quite  warm  taken 
as  a  whole.  Highest,  102°,  last  Saturday.  Rye  harvesting  is 
about  finished,  and  wheat  well  advanced.  Some  fields  of  rye 
gave  a  large  yield.    Wheat  is  not  as  good  as  expected, 

Alameda. — Niles — The  cool  weather  last  week  has  been  bene- 
ficial to  fruit.  No  apricots  picked  yet.  The  wind  is  from  the 
northwest;  force,  four  miles,  which  may  counteract  the  effect 
of  the  high  temperature. 

Alvarado — Harvesting  has  commenced.  Fruit  is  doing  well. 
Beets  are  growing  finely,  but  a  little  late;  onions,  carrots,  etc., 
not  up  to  ordinary  prospects. 

Pleasanton — The  hay  crop  will  be  less  in  quantity  than  was 
at  first  estimated,  but  the  quality  will  be  good.  The  wheat  and 
barley  very  plump;  harvesting  began  during  the  week.  Hops 
are  making  a  more  rapid  growth,  but  are  fully  three  weeks 
late.    Sugar  beets  doing  well. 

Nevada. — Nevada  City — The  highest  temperature  was  90°,  on 
Saturday.  No  damage  has  been  done  from  the  excessive  heat. 
A  light  north  wind  prevailed  the  latter  part  of  the  week. 

MoNTEEEY. — Salinas — Harvesting  is  under  way  and  crops 
promise  a  fair  average;  not  quite  equal  to  last  year,  but  better 
than  many  previous  years. 

Santa  Claba. — Oilroy — The  prospects  continue  excellent, 
with  harirest  in  full  operation. 

San  Joaquin.— SiocAton — The  last  two  days  were  very  warm; 
harvesting  going  on  well;  outlook  good. 

Lodi — Highest  and  lowest  temperatures  were  104°  and  52°, 
but  causing  no  damage,  as  all  the  gram  was  ripe,  and  apparent- 
ly no  injury  was  done  to  the  fruit  or  berries;  good  weather  for 
watermelons,  which  are  very  late,  and  it  will  be  some  time  be- 
fore they  are  ready  for  market. 

Saceamento. — Sacramento — The  temperature  has  averaged  4° 
above  the  normal  during  the  past  week,  but  on  two  days, 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  it  was  2°  and  3°  cooler  than  the 
average;  while  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  was  15"  and  12°,  re- 
spectively, warmer  than  the  average.  The  average  or  normal 
precipitation  was  nothing,  and  there  was  no  rainfall  during 
the  week.  The  crop  of  grain  is  about  senured  and  the  yield  is 
an  avcrago  one.  The  fruit  crop  is  rapidly  ripening  under  the 
heated  sun.  The  highest  and  lowest  temperatures  weie  102'  on 
Saturday  and  52"  on  Thursday. 

8ah  Luis  Obispo. — San  Luis  Obispo — We  have  had  northwest 
winds  all  the  week,  but  from  9  a.  m.  to  3  p.  u .  a  light  south 


breeze  with  light  fogs,  which  is  just  what  is  needed.  Warm 
weather  is  coming  on,  which  will  be  beneficial  if  not  too  warm. 
Beans  are  doing  well.  Harvesting  is  going  on  nicely  and  grain 
threshing  out  better  than  was  expected. 

Santa  Babbara. — Santa  Maria — The  weather  has  at  last 
warmed  up.  Barley  is  threshing  out  a  little  better  than  antici- 
pated, but  average  is  not  large.  Beans  are  growing  but  are 
thinner  tlian  usual  and  have  not  a  very  good  prospect.  Apri- 
cots will  soon  be  ready  lor  drying  and  canning.  Prunes  are 
light.    Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  93"  and  48°, 

Los  Angeles. — Los  Angeles— The  Observer  at  Los  Angeles  tele- 
graphs as  follows:  The  generally  clear  and  warmer  weather 
the  past  week  has  been  favorable  to  all  crops,  especially  for 
fruit-drying.  Apricots  are  an  average  crop  in  some  localities 
and  light  in  others,  but  the  quality  is  fine.  The  drying  of  them 
is  in  full  operation.    Peaches  are  ripening  very  fast. 

OBEGON  WKATHEH-CROP  BULLETIN. 

Portland,  .Tuly  5. — Rain  is  very  much  needed,  especially  for 
late  sown  grain,  corn  and  gardens.  The  total  wheat  crop  of 
Oregon  in  1891  amounted  to  fourteen  million  bushels.  This 
year  it  will  not  be  over  ten  million  bushels.  The  nearest  to  an 
absolute  failure  is  in  parts  of  Morrow,  Gilliam,  Sherman  and 
Wasco  counties.  Hero  in  some  localities  not  much  more  than 
seed  will  be  secured.  Potatoes  are  doing  fairly  well,  hut  would 
be  improved  by  more  rain.  Hops  are  in  a  promising  condi- 
tion. The  peach,  prune,  apple  and  pear  crop  will  not  be  an 
average  quantity.    The  hay  crop  will  be  large. 


HiluiT  JQaf^keting. 

A  Strong  Cooperative  Movement  Among  Raisin 
Growers. 

The  raisin  producers  of  Fresno  and  Tulare  county  are 
rapidly  advancing  toward  an  effective  organization  on  the 
cooperative  plan — or  rather  perhaps  toward  a  mutual 
agreement  among  producers  not  to  sell  for  less  than  an 
agreed  price  in  the  sweat-box. 

At  a  meeting  held  June  23,  the  following  form  of  agree- 
ment among  producers  was  adopted: 

We,  the  undersigned  raisin  growers  of  California,  having 
become  fully  satisfied  that  the  present  demoralized  condi 
tion  of  the  raisin  market  is  almost,  if  not  entirely,  due  to 
the  absence  of  any  understanding  concerning  uniform  sell- 
ing prices  among  the  parties  who  have  the  products  of  rai- 
sin vineyards  in  their  hands  for  sale,  and  from  the  fact  that 
numerous  established  agencies  in  the  East  are  in  the  habit 
of  competing  and  thereby  underselling  each  other  without 
regard  to  prices,  we  believe  the  time  is  at  hand  when  this 
system  of  disposing  of  our  vineyard  products  will  bring  the 
raisin  growers  of  this  State  to  poverty  and  financial 
ruin. 

Now,  therefore,  in  view  of  the  facts  above  stated,  we, 
the  undersigned  raisin  growers,  do  most  earnestly  request, 
as  a  matter  of  protection  to  ourselves  and  families,  even 
demand,  that  the  packers  who  are  producers  of  raisins,  and 
packers  who  are  not  producers  of  raisins,  and  in  fact  all 
who  have  raisins  in  proper  condition  for  the  markets  of  the 
world,  join  together  immediately  and  agree  among  them- 
selves to  establish  a  minimum  price  on  each  and  every 
grade  of  raisins,  and  that  they  bind  themselves  not  to  sell 
any  raisins  during  this  present  crop  year  for  less  than  such 
minimum  price  agreed  upon.  And  in  consideration  of 
such  an  agreement  as  above,  we,  the  undersigned  raisin 
growers  hereby  agree  and  mutually  bind  ourselves  upon 
our  honor  not  to  give,  sell  or  consign  any  raisins  subject  to 
our  control,  during  the  term  above  mentioned,  to  any  party 
or  parties  who  do  not  enter  into  our  agreement  establishing 
such  minimum  price. 

A  declaration  of  similar  import  was  prepared  for  signa- 
tures of  business  men  and  citizens  by  which  they  could  ex- 
press their  approval  of  the  movement  and  sympathy  with 
its  purposes. 

There  was  a  long  discussion  as  to  what  should  be  the 
minimum  price  in  the  sweat  box,  and  most  speakers  argued 
that  it  should  be  5  cents  per  pound.  The  final  determina- 
tion of  the  figure  was,  however,  postponed. 

A  large  committee  was  appointed  to  obtain  signers  to 
the  above  agreement  throughout  the  settlements  of  Fresno 
county,  and  the  active  cooperation  of  other  raisin  produ- 
cers was  invited  by  the  following  resolution : 

The  raisin  growers  in  convention  assembled  in  the  city  of  Fresno, 
respectfully  request  your  cooperatioa  to  secure  living  prices  for  raisins 
and  submit  the  following  form  of  subscription  to  be  signed  by  the 
raisin  growers  of  your  county  to  the  end  that  all  growers  and  pack- 
ers in  the  State  may  sustain  prices  to  protect  our  industry  from  its 
worst  enemy — increasing  competition. 

THE  MEETING  LAST  SATURDAY, 

On  Saturday  July  2,  there  was  a  great  meeting  of  raisin 
producers  in  Fresno,  to  which  the  above  proceedings  were 
preliminary.    The  Expositor  said: 

The  canvassing  committees  had  done  their  work  well, 
and  had  reached  all  the  principal  districts  in  the  county 
where  raisins  are  produced.  Thus,  the  convention  was 
well  ready  to  go  into  business  in  a  businesslike  way. 
Some  of  the  best  men  of  the  country  were  present.  Tu- 
lare county  had  its  delegates  in  the  convention,  and  stran- 
gers could  be  seen  from  other  places.  A  glance  at  the 
people  assembled  showed  that  the  movement  was  growing. 
The  report  of  the  executive  committee  appointed  at  the  last 
meeting  was  read  by  Alexander  Gordon,  chairman  of  that 
committee,  as  follows: 

"We,  your  committee,  report  as  follows:  That  in  ac- 
cordance with  instructions  given  at  the  late  meeting  of  your 
body  we  have  caused  an  invitation  to  be  sent  to  every  rai- 
sin grower  in  Fresno  county,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  pe- 
tition, and  also  to  every  raisin  grower  in  the  State  whose 
acreage  exceeds  50  acres. 

"  In  all  we  have  sent  out  1750  circulars  and  petitions, 
and  up  to  9  o'clock  this  morning  we  have  received  replies 
and  assents  to  the  petition  from  729  raisin  growers,  repre- 
senting i6,5oo>^  acres. 

In  order  to  further  the  interests  of  the  raisin  growers 
throughout  the  State,  with  a  view  to  establishing  prices  in 
the  sweat-box,  we  recommend  that  this  meeting  be  ad- 


journed unt'l  the  14th  day  of  July,  1892,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  the  assent  of  those  not  already  obtained;  that  a 
committee  of  raisin  growers  be  appointed  to  present  their 
petition  to  the  packers  and  sellers  of  our  vineyard  products, 
and  to  confer  with  them,  with  a  view  of  establishing  mini- 
mum selling  prices  as  indicated  by  petition.  That  a  reso- 
lution be  passed  inviting  all  packers  and  sellers  of  raisins 
to  meet  a  committee  of  growers  in  the  city  of  Fresno  on 
Saturday,  July  i6th,  at  10  a.  m.,  for  the  purpose  of  confer- 
ence, with  a  view  of  establishing  a  minimum  selling  price 
for  each  grade  of  raisins  for  the  present  season.  That  the 
prices  of  raisins  be  discussed,  but  no  definite  action  taken 
until  the  next  meeting,  July  14th. 

Discussion  followed  upon  the  various  points  advanced  in 
the  above  report,  which  was  agreed  to.  Signatures  taken 
during  the  progress  of  the  meeting  raised  the  aggregate  to 
849  signers,  representing  18  803 >^  acres  of  raisin  grapes, 
According  to  the  figures  on  the  subject,  this  was  four-fifths 
of  all  the  raisin  lands  in  the  county,  and  four-fifths  of  all 
the  growers.  Others  were  willing  to  sign,  but  felt  them- 
selves bound  by  existing  contracts,  and  therefore  not  at 
liberty  to  do  so.  But  many  expressed  their  determination 
to  join  as  soon  as  possible. 

A  resolution  wa-j  adopted  that  a  committee  be  appointed 
to  draft  a  letter  to  Congressman  Bowers,  asking  that  a 
tariflr  of  2^  cents  a  pound  be  placed  on  Zante  currants. 
The  following  gentlemen  were  charged  with  that  duty:  W. 
A,  Noble,  D.  T.  Fowler  and  Alex.  Gordon. 

The  committee  to  meet  the  packers  was  appointed  as 
follows  :  D.  T.  Fowler,  Alex.  Gordon,  John  S  Dore,  Miss 
Hatch,  Mr.  Vanwormer,  Mr.  Oothout,  Colonel  Trevelyan, 
P.  Y.  Baker,  E.  P,  Irwin,  P,  M.  Pyle  of  Kern  county,  Mr. 
Maxwell  of  Yolo. 

It  was  ordered  that  one  representative  from  each  county 
in  the  State  where  raisins  are  grown  be  invited  to  attend 
the  meeting  in  Fresno  on  July  14. 


The  Santa  Clara  Movement. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Growers  and  Driers'  Associa- 
tion in  San  Jose  June  26  a  discussion  arose  as  to  the  ben- 
efits to  be  received  from  the  Fruit  Exchange,  which  has 
recently  been  established.  Colonel  Philo  Hersey,  presi- 
dent of  the  exchange,  being  present,  said: 

The  Fruit  Exchange  is  of  as  much  importance  to  the 
drier  as  to  the  grower.  Were  I  a  drier  and  knew  what  the 
market  was  I  would  like  to  buy  on  as  close  a  margin  as 
possible.  Last  year  a  great  many  of  the  driers  sold  their 
fruit  for  sJ  cents  a  pound,  and  a  shoit  time  afterward  fruit 
went  up  to  6X  cents  a  pound.  What  was  the  cause  of  all 
this?  Simply  on  account  of  the  lack  of  such  an  organiza- 
tion as  the  Fruit  Exchange.  Eastern  buyers  said  it  was 
caused  by  no  other  reason.  It  only  establishes  the  fact 
that  we  must  have  an  understanding  among  ourselves.  We 
are  not  organized  to  injure  the  driers,  but  to  help  them. 

"  Two  million  pounds  of  prunes  will  be  raised  this  year, 
and  if  the  Exchange  can  control  three-fourths  of  the  crop 
and  the  driers  the  balance,  then  we  can  hope  in  some  way 
to  arrange  to  hold  up  prices.  We  are  charged  with  work- 
ing for  the  interests  of  one  house,  but  if  we  can  keep  up 
prices  so  as  to  save  the  one-tenth  that  was  lost  last  year, 
then  our  purpose  has  been  accomplished. 

"  If  we  can  make  the  Fruit  Exchange  a  success,  then  we 
will  be  able  to  cut  loose  from  all  commission  houses." 

"  I  am  in  favor  of  the  Fruit  Exchange,"  said  Mr.  Flem- 
ing, "but  there  are  some  parts  of  its  objects  that  I  do  not 
like.  The  fruit  driers  and  growers  object  to  tieing  them- 
selves up.  They  want  to  be  able  to  sell  their  own  products 
at  any  time.  I  would  like  some  information  upon  that 
subject." 

Colonel  Hersey — The  West-side  Fruit  Exchange  has 
seventy  members,  and  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  delivered  at 
the  drier  they  lose  sight  of  their  product  because  it  is  graded 
and  credited  up  to  them  and  then  dumped  into  bins.  When 
the  fruit  is  sold  they  are  paid  pro  rata.  It  is  good,  because 
better  facilities  are  offered  for  not  only  grading  but  drying 
the  fruit,  consequently  the  goods  and  grades  are  uniform 
and  better  prices  can  generally  be  procured. 

A  MEETING  OF  THE  EXCHANGE. 

The  San  Jose  Mercury  gives  the  foUowine  report  of  a 
meeting  of  the  stockholders  ol  the  Santa  Clara  County 
Fruit  Exchange  held  July  2  : 

Colonel  Philo  Hersey  presided  at  the  meeting  and  W.  H. 
Wright  acted  as  secretary. 

Quite  a  discussion  took  place  in  regard  to  the  adoption 
of  the  by-laws.  On  motion  of  Colonel  R.  P.  McGlincey, 
the  following  article  was  offered  to  be  added  to  the  by-laws: 
"No  person  can  acquire  by  purchase  more  than  100  shares 
of  the  capital  stock  of  this  corporation."  The  amendment 
was  favored  by  F.  M.  Righter,  who  said  he  understood  that 
capitalists  were  ready  to  put  their  money  into  the  Exchange 
as  an  investment,  but  such  money  was  not  wanted  or 
needed  by  the  corporation.  It  is  desired  to  have  for  stock- 
holders only  those  whose  interests  are  identical  with  those 
of  the  fruit  growers.  The  amendment  was  then  unan- 
imously adopted. 

In  response  to  R.  P.  McGlincey's  inquiry  President  Her- 
sey stated  that  more  than  five-sixths  of  the  present  stock- 
holders did  not  own  more  than  one  share  each.  In  expla- 
nation of  that  fact  Director  Righter  stated  that  when  the 
canvass  was  made  the  impression  got  abroad  that  it  was 
not  necessrry  that  a  fruit  grower  should  subscribe  to  more 
than  one  share. 

In  the  afternoon  a  directors'  meeting  at  which  there  were 
present  Directors  Hersey  (president),  Dawson,  Gordon, 
Righter,  Johns,  Adams  and  Crandall. 

President  Hersey  stated  that  circulars  explaining  the  di- 
rect objects  of  the  Fruit  Exchange  had  been  printed  and 
sent  to  all  fruit  growers  throughout  the  county.  He  also 
reported  having  the  promise  of  about  200  more  shares.  A 
member  of  the  other  directors  reported  additional  shares 
promised. 

The  directors  decided  to  go  into  business  this  year  and 
hope  all  fruit  growers  will  rally  to  the  Exchange's  aid  and 
help  to  make  it  a  success  by  subscribing  for  stock. 
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Horticulture. 


Pioneer  Fruit  Growers  of  Tuolumne  County. 

The  State  Horticultural  Society  is  making  a  commend- 
able^effort  to  gather  information  about  the  beginnings  of 
horticulture  in  this  State.  For  convenience,  the  subject  is 
being  worked  up  by  counties  and  localities,  and  after  much 
material  has  been  accumulated  it  is  expected  to  condense  it 
into  a  horticultural  history  of  California.  Different  counties 
and  localities  are  entrusted  to  different  writers,  and  their 
chapters  are'  now  coming  before  the  society.  At  its  last 
meeting.  W.  B.  West  of  Stockton  read  a  paper  on  early 
fruit  growers  of  Tuolumne  county,  which  is  printed  below. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  current  publication  in  the  newspapers 
will  draw  out  contributions  from  others  who  may  possess 
interesting  and  important  facts. 

MR.  WEST'S  PAPER. 

Tuolumne  county  was  one  of  the  first  to  make  an  effort 
to  establish  orchards  and  vineyards,  and  up  to  i860  it  had, 
perhaps,  more  land  in  cultivation  and  money  invested  in 
this  interest  than  any  other  in  the  State.  Many  orchards 
and  vineyards  were  planted;  the  population  was  large  and 
furnished  a  good  market  for  all  the  fruit  and  vegetables 
that  could  be  produced.  There  was  but  little  diminution 
in  the  yield  of  gold  and  everything  was  prosperous.  In  the 
virgin  soil  all  kinds  of  deciduous  fruit  trees  grew  wonder- 
fully, and  the  absence  of  insect  pests,  blights  and  mildew 
rendered  the  work  of  the  orchardist  comparatively  easy, 
and  the  good  market  at  home  made  the  enterprises  quite 
profitable. 

Previous  to  1865  ihere  were  apple  trees  that  were  a  foot 
in  diameter  at  the  ground,  whose  products  were  reckoned 
by  barrels,  cherry  trees  30  feet  high  and  wonderfully  pro- 
ductive. The  mountain  orchardist  spared  no  pains  to  pro- 
cure the  choicest  varieties  of  fruit  and  to  cultivate  them  in- 
telligently. 

The  prosperity  of  horticulture  began  to  wane  in  i860; 
the  placer  mines  had  been  growing  less  and  less  profitable 
for  two  years.  The  fruit  was  not  so  readily  disposed  of; 
shipments  to  San  Francisco,  Stockton  and  eastward  were 
made.  Wagons  were  sent  to  the  plains  and  the  fruit  dis- 
posed of  to  farmers.  Every  effort  was  made  by  the  ener- 
getic fruit  grower  to  render  his  business  profitable,  but  the 
business  could  not  be  made  to  pay. 

PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  ORCHARDS. 

It  is  sad  to  see  the  decadence  of  those  promising  and 
profitable  orchards.  On  rich,  deep  and  moderately  moist 
land  the  apple  and  pear  still  remain  and  produce  fruit  much 
better  than  their  condition  would  seem  to  warrant,  but 
many  plantations  were  made  on  soils  where  the  depth  was 
not  great  enough  to  sustain  the  trees  without  irrigation,  and 
as  the  price  of  fruit  became  less  with  the  constantly  dimin- 
ishing population,  the  proprietors  became  disheartened 
and  let  their  places  run  down.  The  inroad  of  the  codlin 
moth  and  scale  finished  the  work  in  many  places,  and  old, 
diseased  and  abandoned  orchards  remain  where  once  was 
thrift  and  prosperity. 

How  great  the  disappointment  has  been  can  only  be 
realized  by  seeing  those  abandoned  orchards  and  beautiful 
little  homes  that  are  so  common  in  the  mountains. 

smart's  garden,  JACKSONVILLE.  ' 

This  was  the  pioneer  of  orchards  and  vegetable  gardens 
in  Tuolumne  county,  and  established  in  1850  by  Mr.  U.  S. 
Smart,  a  native  of  the  State  of  Maine.  He  was  at  that 
time  about  55  years  of  age,  a  thoroughly  active,  bright  man 
and  a  money  maker. 

He  commenced  by  inclosing  a  small  piece  of  moist  land 
upon  Wood's  creek,  a  little  distance  from  its  junction  with 
the  Tuolumne  river,  at  the  town  of  Jacksonville.  He  had 
for  sale  in  1850  vegetables  of  all  common  kinds.  It  is  said 
that  he  furnished  a  vegetable  dinner  to  miners  at  the  mod- 
erate sum  of  $2.50  a  head.  It  is  also  said  that  his  price  for 
cabbages,  turnips  and  beets  was  $1  per  pound.  One  party 
assured  me  that  he  paid  him  $6  for  one  head  of  cabbage. 

In  the  fall  of  1854  he  received  an  invoice  of  trees  and 
vines  from  the  East.  The  assortment  was  very  complete, 
and  from  these  were  propagated  many  of  the  orchards  of 
Tuolumne  county.  These  trees,  and  probably  a  few  peach 
trees  raised  from  seed  sown  in  the  fall  of  1851,  produced 
peaches  in  1854,  and  a  crop  in  1855.  Marvelous  stories  are 
told  of  the  prices  obtained  for  these  first  fruits.  Visitors 
paid  $5  to  $10  apiece  for  what  they  could  eat.  Equally 
marvelous  were  the  size  and  flavor  of  these  novelties.  With 
due  deference  to  the  word  of  the  old  '49er,  and  the  time 
that  has  passed  since  these  recollections,  we  must  recognize 
the  fact  that  at  that  time  the  commonest  kind  of  fruit  was 
not  to  be  had;  canned  fruit  was  not  so  common  or  so  good 
as  it  is  to-day,  and  the  miner  who  was  working  for  a  home- 
stake  would  hesitate  at  paying  $2,  the  common  price,  for  a 
can  of  peaches  or  apricots.  He  would,  however,  pay  $1 
for  a  peach  without  a  murmur. 

The  following  is  the  statement  of  Mr.  Peter  Lesher  of 
Modesto,  who  was  then  an  orchardist  and  a  fruit  dealer  in 
Sonora,  Tuolumne  county:  I  bought  from  Mr.  Smart  some 
of  his  first  crop  of  peaches,  for  which  I  paid  him  50  cents 
each.  Took  500  or  600  at  a  time.  I  took  these  to  Sonora 
where  I  sold  them  for  $1  each  as  fast  as  I  could  pass  them 
out. 

In  1854  Mr.  Smart  had  about  three  and  a  half  acres  en- 
closed and  in  fruit.  In  1858  Mr.  Peter  Lesher  leased  the 
orchard.  It  then  had  sixteen  acres  of  bearing  fruit  and 
was  in  a  very  profitable  condition.  In  1863  Mr.  Smart 
sold  the  orchard  to  miners  and  the  whole  place  was  mined 
out,  thus  finishing  one  of  the  most  profitable  ventures  in 
orchards  in  the  county. 

As  everyone  who  has  ever  lived  in  Tuolumne]county  (and 
they  are  a  host^  has  some  recollections  of  Smart's  garden, 
it  may  not  be  mappropriate  to  mention  the  latter  days  of 
the  enterprising  man  who  established  it  and  what  became 


of  the  fortune  made  by  so  much  industry  and  perseverance. 
I  quote  from  a  letter  of  F.  N.  Smart,  Lodi: 

"After  selling  out  Mr.  Smart  joined  a  company  formed 
to  grow  cotton  at  the  Galapagos  Islands.  The  scheme 
was  a  failure  and  he  was  left  alone  on  one  of  the  islands 
for  three  years,  living  a  Robinson  Crusoe  life.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  starting  a  garden,  but  in  the  mean  time  came 
near  starving.  He  was  finally  taken  off  by  a  passing  vessel 
and  brought  to  California,  where  he  died  about  1870.  His 
whole  fortune  was  consumed  in  the  enterprise  and  he  died 
a  poor  man. 

ORCHARD  AT  GARROTE  NO.  1. 

Statement  of  James  L.  Coggswell  of  San  Francisco:  In  the  spring 
of  1854,  Mr.  0;is  Perrin,  now  R^gi^ter  and  Receiver  of  the  Lind 
Office  at  Stockton,  and  myself,  were  residing  at  Garrole  No.  i, 
Tuolumne  county.  Wishing  to  improve  our  property  by  plant- 
ing an  orchard,  we  sent  to  West  B-os.,  Stockton,  an  order  for  trees. 
We  received  an  assortment  of  apple,  pear  and  peach  trees.  They 
were  imported  trees,  grown  at  Stockton  one  year,  and  produced  fruit 
the  year  that  they  were  plinted,  and  soon  were  producing  fine  crops. 

Our  vegetable  garden  was  a  great  success.  We  had  no  blight  or 
mildew,  or  insect  pests,  that  I  recollect.  Our  fruit  and  vegetables 
were  fine  and  abundant. 

ORCHARD  AT  MOUNTAIN  PASS, 

Statement  of  J.  A.  Goodwin,  Mountain  Pass:  I  settled  on  my 
place  in  1854.  I  always  had  a  desire  if  I  ever  was  owner  of  a  piece  of 
land,  to  have  an  orchard  on  it;  still  I  knew  nothing  about  horticul- 
ture, la  the  winter  of  1854  I  bought  a  pound  of  peach  stones  (for 
which  I  paid  one  dollar)  and  planted  them;  not  one  came  up  the  fol- 
lowing spring,  but  after  remaining  in  the  ground  a  year  they  made 
their  appearance.  An  old  Englishman,  a  neighbor,  taught  me  to 
bud,  to  prune  and  take  care  of  the  trets.  He  was  very  particular,  and 
the  result  was,  the  fruit  was  very  fine.  I  used  to  sell  peaches  at  25 
cents  per  pound,  or  75  cents  per  dozen. 

In  the  spring  af  1856  I  bought  from  a  peddlerfrom  San  Josea  good 
assortment  of  trees  and  vines,  There  were  apple,  peach,  plum  and 
six  common  black  fig  trees,  of  which  three  are  now  living,  and  are,  I 
think  the  largest  in  the  State— the  body  of  one  being  12  feet  in  cir- 
cumference. My  trees  have  all  grown  and  done  well;  the  more  I  have 
cared  for  them,  the  better  they  have  paid  me.  I  have  always  been  in 
favor  of  irrigation,  and  have  used  water  freely,  although  I  could  have 
done  without  it,  but  was  determined  to  have  the  best  Ituit. 

ORCHARD  AT  GROVELAND, 

Statement  of  Chamberlain  &  Chaffee:— We  commenced  to  plant 
our  orchard  in  the  spring  of  1859.  It  consisted  of  apple,  pear,  plum, 
peach,  apricot,  cherry  and  nectarine  trees  bought  of  West  Bros,  of 
Stockton.  We  had  at  that  time  no  experience  in  fruit-growing,  and 
paid  dearly  for  knowledge  obtained.  The  borers  attacked  our  young 
trees,  and  not  knowing  how  to  combat  them,  we  lost  heavily.  The 
climate  was  too  severe  for  our  stone  fruit;  the  spring  frosts  killed 
much  of  it,  and  sometimes  the  trees.  Plums  were  a  failure,  but 
peaches  did  a  little  better.  We  get  fruit  about  one  year  in  five.  We 
set  out  two  thousand  grape  vines,  but  they  were  still  more  uncertain; 
so  we  dug  them  up  and  planted  apple  and  pear  trees  in  their  place. 
The  only  fruit  that  has  paid  us  to  cultivate  is  the  apple  and  pear.  In 
early  times  we  took  great  care  of  our  orchard,  cultivating,  pruning 
and  irrigating,  and  could  sell  our  fruit  at  good  prices — 3  and  4  cents 
per  pound  at  home.  As  the  population  diminished,  we  found  more 
difficulty  in  selling  here,  and  shipped  it  to  San  Francisco,  where  it 
brought  a  fair  price  at  first;  but  as  the  codlin  moth  increased,  the 
market  was  full  of  wormy  apples,  which  were  sold  at  any  price  that 
could  be  obtained.  Good  fruit  had  to  compete  with  it.  We  have 
not  suff  red  so  much  from  the  ravages  of  the  moth  in  our  orchard. 

At  present  we  neglect  our  orchard,  paying  no  attention  to  the  trees 
except  to  pick  the  fruit,  which  is  as  good  as  it  ever  was,  and  on  fa- 
vorable years  the  quantity  is  ample.  Upon  deep  land  the  trees 
thrive,  but  on  shallow  places  they  are  dying  out,  as  we  do  not  irri- 
gate now. 

STATEMENT  OF  L.  F.  JARVIS. 

I  think,  with  you,  that  the  names  of  the  pioneers  in  horticulture, 
who  at  great  risk  and  expense  solved  the  problem  of  fruit  culture  in 
California,  "should  be  recorded  before  they  all  pass  away,"  and  for 
that  purpose  will  willingly  contribute  what  I  know  regarding  Tuol- 
umne county. 

My  father,  Edward  S.  Jarvis,  and  I  bought  Vine  Spring  R^nch  of 
John  RandoUer  and  Joseph  Lord,  who  had  squatter  titles  to  the  land 
between  Gold  Springs  and  the  Stanislaus  river,  and  were  raising 
vegetables  and  selling  them  to  the  miners  of  Sonora  and  other  camps 
at  two  or  three  bits  per  pound. 

The  next  year,  1852,  I  bought  an  invoice  of  psach,  apple  and  pear 
trees  from  Oregon;  but,  owing  to  bad  packing  and  exposure  to  the 
hot  sun  on  the  way,  were  completely  dried  up  and  destroyed — not 
one  survived.  That  same  spring,  1852,  I  got  from  Mr.  Biard  of  the 
Mission  of  San  Jose  about  1000  cuttings  of  the  Mission  grape. 
Nearly  alt  took  root  and  produced  the  first  grapes  raised  in  the 
county,  which  sold  readily  for  25  cts.  per  pound. 

In  1854,  Capt.  U.  S.  Smart  of  Jacksonville,  on  the  Tuolumne 
river,  received  a  fine  lot  of  foreign  grape  cuttings — over  6d  varieties 
of  table  and  wine  grapes — from  Dr.  Butte  (Buist?)  of  Pailadelpbia. 
He  also  received  a  large  lot  of  apple,  pear,  peach,  cherry,  plum,  fig 
and  other  trees.  His  place  being  only  3%  acres,  we  bought  most  of 
these,  started  a  nursery  by  root-grafting,  and  soon  had  all  the  stock 
we  could  use,  and  supplied  most  of  the  demand  in  the  county. 

Smart's  Garden,  well  known  to  all  pioneers,  was  a  favorite  resort  in 
early  days.  His  peach  trees  began  to  bear  in  1855,  and  visitors  paid 
from  $s  to  $10  apiece  for  what  they  could  eat.  H.  P.  Birber,  a 
prominent  lawyer  of  Sonora,  went  there  one  day  with  a  lady.  After 
eating  what  fruit  they  could,  B.  called  for  his  bill.  "  $25,  Mr.  Bar- 
ber." He  paid  it.  Soon  after,  the  Captain  called  at  B.'s  office  for 
advice,  got  it,  thanked  hira  and  was  going  out,  when  Barber  said, 
"  Hold  on,  Captain  I  You  have  forgotten  ray  fee."  "How  much 
isit?"  "  Fifty  dollars,  sir.''  "Is  not  that  rather  steep  ?  "  "Not 
steeper  than  $25  for  a  little  fruit." 

In  1858,  I  think,  C.  &  J.  Parsons  started  a  nursery  in  Columbia 
and  sold  a  great  many  trees.  For  many  years  there  was  no  disease 
in  orchards  or  vineyards,  and  the  fruit  was  of  the  first  quality.  The 
first  pest  to  make  its  appearance  was  the  codlin  moth,  sent  from  the 
States  to  Sacramento,  thence  to  all  parts  of  California.  There  was 
no  mildew,  nor  do  I  think  the  vineyards  in  Tuolumne  require  sul- 
phuring now.  When  I  left  six  years  ago,  the  orchards  and  vioeyards 
were  in  good  condition  where  they  had  been  taken  care  of.  The  first 
wine  made  by  me  was  in  1858,  and  was  much  praised  by  those  whom 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  entertaining.  In  early  days  the  mining  camps 
were  the  markets  for  all  we  could  raise,  afterward  San  Francisco, 
Stockton,  San  Joaquin  valley,  Nevada  and  Mono. 


Recognition  and  Treatment  of  Foulbrood. 

Independence,  Cal.,  June  17,  1892. 

Foulbrood  ia  a  contagious  disease  which  attacks  and 
kills  the  brood  of  bees  while  this  brood  is  in  the  larva 
state.  The  disease  germs  are  mainly  contained  in  the 
honey,  and,  through  the  food  prepared  by  the  nurse-bees, 
conveyed  to  the  brood,  although  it  does  not  affect  the  per- 
fect bees;  nor  does  it  destroy  all  the  brood  at  once. 

The  symptoms  of  foulbrood  are: 


1.  A  peculiar,  offensive  smell,  at  first  noticeable  only 
when  the  hive  is  opened,  but,  as  the  disease  spreads  more, 
being  strong  enough  to  be  detected  at  the  entrance  of  the 
hive,  or  even  in  the  surrounding  air. 

2.  The  capping  over  diseased  brood  always  becomes 
concave,  or  sinks  into  the  cell,  and  is  often  of  a  darker  color 
than  the  cappings  over  adjoining  healthy  broods. 

3.  Frequently,  but  not  always,  there  will  be  found  a 
small  pinho'e  in  the  center  of  the  capping  over  the  dis- 
eased brood. 

4.  The  dead  brood  turns  into  a  thick,  sticky,  coffee- 
colored  matter.  On  pushing  a  small  stick  into  a  diseased 
cell  and  then  withdrawing  it,  this  matter  will  adhere  to  the 
stick  and  come  out  with  it  as  an  elastic  string,  which  bieaks 
when  the  stick  is  from  one  to  two  inches  from  the  surface 
of  the  comb,  and  most  of  the  matter  files  back  into  the 
cell. 

In  course  of  time,  this  matter  dries  up  and  lies  as  a  hard 
brown  scale  along  the  horizontal  bottom  wall  of  the  cell. 

Cells  having  contained  diseased  brood  are  never  cleaned 
out  by  the  bees,  and  are  never  used  afterward  either  for 
brood  or  honey.  Consequently,  though  the  disease  may 
spread  slowly,  the  breeding  space  becomes  gradually  less, 
until  there  are  so  few  ceils  left  for  the  disposal  of  the  qaeen 
that  she  cannot  keep  up  the  numerical  strength  of  the  stock 
sufficient  to  protect  the  hive,  and  the  result  generally  is  that 
other  bees  from  the  healthy  hives  rob  them  and  carry  the 
disease  home,  to  run  its  course  over  again. 

The  disease  is  usually  dormant,  or  nearly  so,  during  the 
winter,  but  as  warm  weather  comes  on  it  increases  in  pro- 
portion to  the  general  temperature,  and  the  increasing 
amount  of  brood  in  the  hive.  If,  however,  the  colony  is 
naturally  strong  and  has  a  good  queen,  the  bees  may  be  ap- 
parently as  prosperous  as  any  heal.hy  slock,  and  have  bet:n 
known  to  store  surplus  honey  through  a  whole  season  and 
pass  through  the  ensuing  winter.  But  the  next  spring  or 
early  summer  will  usually  finish  the  career  of  a  diseased 
stock,  even  if  it  is  not  robbed  or  destroyed  by  other  bees. 
The  principal  danger  lies  in  robbing. 

The  cure  of  foulbrood  is  simple  and  need  not  occasion 
any  serious  loss,  if  due  precaution  is  taken  in  carrying  it 
out. 

In  the  first  place  a  diseased  hive  should  never  be  opened 
while  bees  are  flying,  if  there  is  any  disposition  to  rob  in 
the  apiary.  Such  work  should  only  be  done  late  in  the 
afternoon,  when  the  bees  have  about  quit  flying.  Honey  in 
frames  or  sections,  or  on  plates  from  the  household  table, 
should  never  be  exposed  where  bees  can  get  at  it,  as  the 
least  drop  is  liable  to  convey  the  disease  to  a  healthy  col- 
ony. After  handling  a  diseased  hive,  the  beekeeper  should 
thoroughly  wash  his  hands  and  the  tools  he  has  used  to 
prevent  disease  germs  from  being  afterward  carried  to 
other  hives. 

Prepare  a  hospital  hive  by  taking  any  good,  sound  hive 
without  any  cracks  or  openings  except  the  entrance,  through 
which  the  bees  can  escape.  Make  a  frame  of  one  by  two 
inch  sticks,  to  fit  on  the  upper  rim  of  the  hive,  and  to  be 
fastened  with  screws.  Cover  this  frame  with  wire  cloth  on 
one  side. 

At  the  proper  time  move  the  diseased  hive  off  its  stand, 
and  set  the  hospital  hive  in  its  place.  Put  a  cover  over  the 
wire  cloth  frame,  but  leave  the  entrance  open.  A  few 
empty  frames  may  be  put  into  the  hospital  hive  for  the 
bees  to  cluster  on,  but  they  are  not  necessary. 

Now  take  the  combs  out  of  the  diseased  hive,  one  at  a 
time,  and  brush  every  bee  off  in  front  of  the  hospital  hive 
and  let  them  run  in,  as  in  hiving  a  natural  swarm.  Set 
these  combs  into  an  empty  box.  When  all  the  combs  are 
out,  brush  the  remaining  bees  out  of  the  diseased  hive,  but 
be  careful  not  to  scatter  any  trash  or  bits  of  wax  on  the 
ground,  and  under  no  circumstances  shake  the  bees  off  the 
combs,  as  new,  thin  honey,  containing  disease-germs,  may 
be  spilled  on  the  ground,  and  afterward  sipped  up  by  other 
bees.  Carry  the  diseased  hive,  cloth,  cover  and  box  of 
combs  to  a  safe  place,  where  no  bees  can  get  at  them. 

When  all  the  bees  have  entered  the  hospital  hive,  close 
the  entrance  with  a  stick,  so  that  none  can  get  out.  Raise 
the  cover  over  the  wire  cloth,  so  that  they  can  get  air,  but 
still  be  shaded  from  the  sun  during  the  daytime. 

Then  prepare  the  following  mixture:  Salicylic  acid  and 
borax  in  equal  parts.  Dissolve  four  heaping  teaspoonfuls 
of  this  mixture  and  two  teaspoonfuls  of  salt  in  a  pint  of  wa- 
ter. Shake  occasionally,  until  most  of  it  is  dissolved, 
which  will  take  several  hours.  For  this  reason,  the  mixture 
had  better  be  prepared  beforehand.  Saturate  a  sponge, 
the  size  of  a  man's  hand,  with  this  solution,  and  lay  the 
sponge  flit  on  the  wire  cloth,  so  that  the  bees  can  suck  it. 
Saturate  the  sponge,  but  not  sufl[iciently  to  drip,  three  or 
four  times  a  day,  for  48  hours.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the 
bees  will  have  consumed  most  of  the  honey  they  have  had 
in  their  honey  sacks  when  they  were  confined.  Now, 
change  them  into  a  clean  hive,  supplied  with  frames  and 
full  sheets  of  comb  foundation,  but  give  them  no  empty 
combs  or  combs  of  honey,  in  which  they  could  deposit  any 
disease  germs.  If  any  honey  still  remains  in  their  honey 
sacks,  this  will  ba  converted  into  wax,  with  which  to  build 
their  new  combs.  As  they  have  to  make  a  new  start,  the 
best  time  is,  therefore,  when  honev  is  coming  in  freely 

The  hospital  hive  may  now  be  used  for  another  diseased 
stock. 

The  combs  from  the  diseased  hive  are  to  be  cut  out  of 
the  frames  and  melted  up.  The  wax  will  be  good  for  comb 
foundation  or  other  purposes.  Bringing  the  honey  to  the 
boiling  point  will  destroy  the  disease  germs  contained 
therein,  but  care  must  be  taken  that  the  honey  does  not  get 
scorched.  The  work  must  of  course  be  done  indoors, 
where  no  bees  can  get  at  the  combs  or  honey.  The  frames, 
cloth  and  refuse  must  be  burned  up;  also  everything  that 
can  be  scraped  off  from  the  inside  of  the  hive  and  under 
side  of  the  cover.  Finally,  the  hive  and  cover  should  be 
boiled  in  clean  water.  If  a  vessel  large  enough  for  the 
purpose  is  not  obtainable,  the  hive  and  cover  may  be 
charred  by  burning  shavings,  straw  or  brush  in  and  around 
them.  As  soon  as  they  are  thoroughly  charred,  throw  wa- 
ter on  them  to  extinguish  the  fire.    But  as  disease  germs 
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may  be  lodged  in  the  joints  of  the  hive  where  the  fire  can- 
not reach,  boiling  is  the  safest. 

It  is  advisable  to  leave  the  hive  unoccupied  and  exposed 
to  all  kinds  of  weather  for  at  least  a  year,  when  the  charred 
surface  may  be  scraped  off  and  the  hive  may  then  again  be 
used  without  any  danger  of  contagion. 

As  long  as  any  foulbrood  remains  in  the  apiary  or  in  the 
neighborhood  within  flying  distance  there  is  always  danger 
of  the  disease  breaking  out  again  It  is  therefore  of  the 
greatest  importance,  that  when  foulbrood  is  known  to  exist 
in  any  locality,  a  thorough  examination  be  made  of  all  col- 
onies and  that  wherever  the  least  symptom  of  the  disease 
be  found,  a  thorough  cure  be  efTected  as  soon  as  possible. 

A  beekeeper  who  handles  foulbrood  cannot  be  too  cau- 
tious in  regard  to  spreading  the  disease.  Before  going  to 
any  other  place  where  bees  are  kept,  he  should  not  only 
wash  himself  but  also  change  his  clothes,  which  be  has 
been  wearing  in  the  apiary.  Foulbrood  is  suspected  to 
have  been  conveyed  through  the  mails  in  letters  written 
with  hands  unwashed  after  handling  diseased  hives  ;  and 
it  is  regarded  as  an  almost  criminal  offense  to  send  samples 
of  foulbrood  through  the  mails,  or  to  bring  such  to  another 
apiary  for  inspection.  A  beekeeper  who  is  conversant 
with  the  disease  can  tell  just  as  well  from  a  general  descrip- 
tion, whether  a  suspected  case  is  foulbrood  or  not,  as  if  he 
personally  examined  the  combs.  By  beekeepers  unfamil- 
iar wi  h  the  disease,  chilled  brood  which  is  of  common  oc- 
currence in  early  spring,  is  often  mistaken  for  foulbrood. 
But  chilled  brood  occasions  nothing  but  a  temporary  incon- 
venience to  the  bees,  and  will  be  cleaned  out  by  them  with- 
out causing  any  further  trouble.— Wm.  Muth-Rasmussen, 
in  Inyo  Register. 
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Delaine-Merino  Sheep. 

The  distinction  made  between  the  common  fine  wool 
Merino  sheep  and  the  Delaine  is  one  of  importance  to 
those  engaged  in  the  line  especially  of  fleece  production. 
A  correspondent  of  the  Ohio  Fanner  says  that  in  writing 
an  article  on  this  valuable  breed  of  sheep,  I  wish  to  tell, 
first,  why  their  wool  is  more  valuable  and  quoted  higher 
than  ordinary  fine  wool.  First,  the  protection  given  to 
worsted  goods  by  the  tariff  of  1867,  aided  by  the  enterprise 
of  an  eminent  manufacturer,  Mr.  E.  R.  Mudge  of  Boston, 
resulted  in  planting  in  this  country  a  branch  of  textile  in- 
dustry until  then  unknown;  to  wit,  that  of  combing,  spin- 
ning and  weaving  into  fine  worsted  goods  our  fine  combing 
and  delaine  wools.  This  new  process  of  combing  instead 
of  carding  is  one  in  which  the  fibers  or  strands  of  wool  are 
laid  parallel  with  each  other  and  spun  at  full  length  in 
yarn,  thus  getting  all  the  strength  of  the  fiber.  It  is  there- 
by susceptible  of  being  made  the  finest  as  well  as  the 
strongest  and  most  durable  of  any  other  fabric  of  woolen 
production.  There  is  no  class  of  wool  now  produced  that 
will  yield  a  better  return  to  the  husbandman  than  the  fine 
delaine  wool.  We  are  fully  aware  that  the  class  of  goods 
now  manufactured  from  delaine  wool  is  very  fashionable, 
and  that  fashion  increases  the  demand  for  the  time  being 
for  the  fashionable  article  that  at  other  times  would  not 
exist;  yet,  aside  from  this,  their  comfortable  and  durable 
wearmg  qualities  are  so  superior  that  no  change  of  fashion 
will  materially  decrease  the  demand  for  such  goods. 

Textile  fabrics  from  this  class  of  wool  can  be  made  very 
firm  and  yet  very  strong,  so  that  they  can  be  worn  in 
southern  climates,  even  for  ladies,  where  but  a  few  years 
ago  there  were  little  or  no  woolen  goods  worn.  If  this 
class  of  goods  is  so  valuable,  then  the  wool  necessary  to 
produce  them  must  be  in  demand  and  bring  good  prices. 
But  what  are  the  qualities  peculiar  to  delaine  wool,  by 
which  it  is  alone  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  this 
superior  class  of  goods?  Since  this  class  of  wool  has  be- 
come so  popular,  many  breeders  call  their  wool  delaine. 
All  is  not  gold  that  glitters,  neither  is  it  all  delaine  wool 
that  is  called  such.  It  is  not  every  fleece  with  a  fiber  three 
inches  long  that  deserves  the  name  of  delaine.  There  are 
certain  conditions,  such  as  healthy,  strong-constitutioned 
sheep,  uniform  care  and  feeding,  length  and  uniform 
strength  and  fineness  of  fiber,  that  are  essential  requisites 
to  a  good  delaine  fleece.  The  fiber  should  be  at  shearing 
time  from  two  and  one-half  to  three  inches  long,  with 
white,  well-distributed  oil,  enough  to  protect  the  wool,  but 
not  enough  to  form  a  black  coating  or  crust  on  the  outer 
ends  of  the  wool  that  will  not  wash  oflF,  but  remains  to  be 
broken  off  in  the  manufacture,  or  if  not,  will  form  a  brittle 
place  in  the  yarn  and  destroy  it  for  spinning  purposes.  It 
must  be  a  compact  fleece,  not  loose  and  stringy,  or  else  a 
long,  brittle  top  will  form  on  the  fiber,  which  destroys  its 
combing  qualities. 

A  compact  fleece  also  protects  the  animal  from  cold  and 
wet.  If  the  animal  is  chilled,  even  for  a  time,  the  fleece  is 
destroyed  for  delaine  purposes.  The  conditions  for  a  good 
fleece  of  delaine  wool  are:  A  large,  healthy,  strong  sheep, 
dark  (not  black)  top,  not  an  excess  of  oil,  a  long,  strong 
fiber,  the  sheep  always  well  cared  for  and  in  good  condi- 
tion. But  sheep  are  kept  for  a  twofold  purpose — for  wool 
and  mutton.  To  combine  the  two  qualities  in  their  greatest 
development  in  the  same  arymal  is  conceded  to  be  a  phys- 
ical impossibility,  yet  the  nearest  approach  to  such  results 
would  certainly  be  a  model  as  well  as  a  most  profitable 
sheep.  The  Merino  is  conceded  to  be  the  best  wool-pro- 
•ducing  sheep,  but  is  it  a  success  as  a  mutton  producer  ?  If 
it  is,  then  it  becomes  the  more  important  and  desirable. 
On  this  point,  we  claim  for  the  Delaine-Merino  mutton, 
equal  quality  to  any  other.  The  correlation  which  always 
exists  in  the  different  parts  of  the  same  animal  is  evidence 
that  the  finer  the  fiber  of  the  wool  the  finer  the  fiber  of 
muscle  or  flesh. 


Mutton  vs.  Wool. — The  culture  of  the  special  wool 
crop  has  cost  the  American  farmers  millions  of  money. 


There  is  five  times  as  much  profit  in  the  mutton  as  in  the 
fleece.  A  sheep  may  be  fed  for  one-seventh  of  the  food 
that  an  ox  require?,  and  will  make  a  growth  of  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a  poimd  a  day  for  the  first  280  days  of  its  life, 
when  it  becomes  excellent  mutton.  For  600  days  it  will 
make  nearly  half  a  pound  a  day.  Such  sheep  will  easily 
net  six  cents  a  pound  at  the  farm.  But  such  sheep,  too, 
having  a  large  carcass,  will  have  a  large  fleece  in  propor- 
tion. So  the  income  from  it  will  be  large  in  both  ways. 
There  is  nothing  shadowy  about  this  kind  of  sheep,  but 
strange  to  say,  in  pursuit  of  the  most  transparent  shadow 
referred  to,  this  substance  is  lost. — Rural  World. 


Sheep  Shearing  by  Machinery. — An  interesting  ex- 
hibition was  held  at  the  warehouse  of  L.  A.  Watkins  at 
Denver,  on  the  6th  instant,  when  two  sheep  shearing  ma- 
chines, manufactured  by  Bergen  &.  Ball,  of  Sheffield,  Eng- 
land, were  tried  upon  a  variety  of  sheep,  ranging  from  the 
most  wrinkled  Merino  ewe  to  thoroughbred  Shropshire.  In 
every  case  the  work  done  was  first-class,  and  astonished 
most  of  the  spectators,  who  were  representative  sheep  men 
from  New  Mexico,  Colorado  and  Wyoming.  J.  D.  Wood- 
ruff, a  large  sheep  owner  of  Lander,  Wyo.,  kindly  assisted 
the  exhibition  by  shearing  several  to  satisfy  himself  of  the 
practical  utility  of  the  machine.  Never  having  seen  the 
machine  before,  he  could  not  be  called  an  expert,  but  the 
first  sheep  was  sheared  in  12  minutes,  and  a  better  job  was 
never  seen.  Professor  Quick,  of  the  Agricultural  College  at 
Fort  Collins,  also  sheared  some  and  expressed  himself  as 
very  much  pleased  with  the  easy  and  clean  way  the  machine 
did  the  work.  Mr.  Watkins  had  received  a  cablegram  from 
the  manufacturers  requesting  him  to  postpone  the  exhibition, 
as  they  had  shipped  25  improved  machines  recently,  but 
the  work  done  with  the  two  on  exhibition  was  sufficient  to 
demonstrate  that  in  the  near  future  they  will  be  generally 
used  on  all  large  ranches.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to  cut 
the  sheep,  and  fully  a  pound  more  wool  is  taken  off  than  by 
hand  from  heavy-shearing  sheep. 


The  Upgrade. — The  upgrade  of  sheep  and  the  dairy 
has  been  attained  on  the  line  of  the  improved  breeds.  The 
hogs,  too  have  been  quite  universally  improved,  and  scrubs 
have  given  place  to  high  grades  and  full  bloods  of  the  vari- 
ous improved  breeds.  Cattle  and  horses  must  follow  the 
established  law  of  improvement,  and  when  farmers  learn 
the  necessity  of  breeding  to  only  pure-bred  bulls  and  stal- 
lions, they  will  then  insure  the  success  of  stock-raising  on 
the  farm.  The  grade  sire  of  any  and  every  kind  is  a  de- 
lusion, and  a  sire  as  the  father  of  scrubs  is  a  step  backward 
from  full  blood  sires. 


The  Dairy  Industry  in  the  West. 

New  industries  come  into  a  country  as  the  tides  rise  on 
the  shore.  There  is  a  great  wave  which  scatters  itself  on 
the  rocks  and  then  flows  backward.  The  next  wave  breaks 
higher,  and  has  less  of  a  reflux.  On  the  whole,  however, 
there  is  a  marked  and  substantial  advance.  It  is  in  the 
memory  of  all  middle-aged  farmers  when  the  butter  product 
west  of  the  Mississippi  was  ra'ted  as  grease,  and  sold  at 
grease  prices.  Then  came  the  discovery  to  the  butter-eat- 
ing world  that  the  Iowa  product  was  greasy  or  golden,  at 
the  will  of  the  maker,  and  the  dairy  industry  at  once  took 
the  form  of  a  boom.  The  next  decided  move  was  the  in- 
troduction of  the  creamery  inch  and  the  gathered  cream 
system.  Creameries  sprung  up  over  nearly  all  the  States, 
and  often  far  in  advance  of  the  dairy  conditions.  The 
grains  were  there,  and  in  some  cases  the  improved  grasses, 
but  a  dairy  population  and  dairy  cows  were  wanting,  hence 
many  of  these  ventures  were  failures,  frost-bitten  blossoms 
and  worm-eaten  apples,  which  fell  with  the  first  wind,  to 
the  great  relief  of  the  proprietors.  The  raising  of  grains 
and  the  growing  of  cattle,  horses  and  hogs  was  too  profit- 
able to  induce  men  who  were  not  reared  on  cows'  milk  and 
broken  into  the  cow's  way  in  their  youth,  to  learn  how  to  be 
on  good  terms  with  the  dairy  cow,  and  for  a  time  the  dairy 
interests  were  driven  back  from  a  large  part  of  a  natural 
dairy  region.  One  of  the  great  sources  of  grief  and  loss  in 
these  early  ventures,  was  the  fact  that  no  way  had  yet  been 
found  of  giving  full  value  to  the  farmer  who  kept  his  own 
good  cows,  fed  them  well  and  took  good  care  of  the  milk. 
Milk  was  sold  like  butter  in  the  middle  ages  of  the  West,  at 
the  same  price.  Then  came  the  separator,  which  made 
whole  milk  creameries  on  a  large  scale  possible,  the  milk 
test,  which  enabled  the  creamery  to  distinguish  between  the 
blue  milk  and  the  rich,  to  get  even  with  the  pump  if  it  put 
its  snoot  in  the  milk  can,  and  finally  the  baby  separator, 
which  enables  the  dairyman  with  20  cows  or  more,  to  milk, 
cream  it  and  feed  the  skim  milk  to  the  calves  as  a  morning 
chore,  and  saves  him  the  space,  with  all  that  means,  in  his 
spring  house.  He  has  milked  his  cows,  taken  oflf  the 
cream  and  put  his  skimmed  milk  in  the  best  market  for  it — 
the  calves'  stomach — in  the  best  condition,  and  needs  but  a 
small  tank  to  take  care  of  his  cream.  All  these  are  marked 
steps  in  dairy  progress.  Meanwhile  other  changes  of 
scarcely  less  importance  has  been  going  on.  The  low  price 
of  cattle  and  the  high  price  of  land  have  been  forcing  on  the 
attention  of  the  farmer  this  fact,  that  he  cannot  afford  to 
board  the  ordinary  cow  a  year  for  the  chance  of  a  calf.  He 
must  have  something  more  than  this,  or  find  something 
besides  cattle  to  eat  his  grass.  To  many  men  this  is  a 
most  unwelcome  view.  They  have  perhaps  been  unfortu- 
nately raised  to  view  milking  as  women's  work. 

They  have  never  been  inducted  into  the  mysteries  of 
feeding  the  calf,  or,  if  they  have,  in  the  small  way  that 
tends  to  make  a  man  disgusted  with  the  business.  It  is 
not  a  pleasant  tTiing  for  a  man  whose  education  has  been 
away  from  the  dairy  to  come  down  to  pulling  teats  and 
feeding  calves,  but  we  are  afraid  that  thousands  will  come 


to  it,  or  do  worse.  When  land  gets  up  to  a  certain  price, 
and  has  a  certain  rental  value,  the  calf  ceases  to  do  the 
milking.  Look  eastward  in  any  State,  and  see  if  this  is  not 
true  as  gospel.  Why  should  it  not  be  equally  true  in  the 
West  ?  Fortunately,  butter-making  and  the  management 
of  cows  is  fast  becoming  a  science.  Farmers  are  learning 
how  to  organize  creameries,  and  young  men  are  choosing 
butter-making  as  a  profession,  and  it  will  soon  be  possible 
to  conduct  creameries  on  a  far  less  margin  than  in  the 
past.  The  farmer  will  get  a  larger  share  of  the  proceeds, 
and  when  even  the  grain  grower  and  the  cattle  feeder  see 
that  it  will  pay,  they  will  be  ready  to  enter  the  dairy  king- 
dom as  a  little  child,  for  the  money  that  is  in  it.  It  would 
not  surprise  us  if  some  of  these  new  converts  to  dairying 
should  surpass  others  who  would  not  be  happy  unless  they 
had  ten  cows  to  milk  morning  and  evening.  They  will 
have  nothing  to  forget,  and  will  enter  upon  the  study  of 
dairy  problems  as  a  lawyer  enters  upon  the  study  of  a  case 
at  the  bar. 

They  will  test  the  milk  of  each  cow,  and  quickly  reject 
the  unprofitable  servant.  They  will  bring  to  the  subject  of 
dairying  their  knowledge  of  breeding  and  feeding.  In  fact, 
the  greatest  improvement  possible,  as  we  see  it,  in  the  dairy 
business,  is  to  make  ten  cows,  with  ten  cow's  cost  and  ten 
cows'  keep,  bring  the  profit  that  twenty  do  now.  That  this 
is  clearly  possible  is  manifest  from  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
done  over  and  over  again,  and  is  being  done  to-day.  Here- 
tofore, there  were  no  means  of  ascertaining,  short  of 
churning  each  cow's  milk  by  itself,  which  was  the  dead 
beat  border  at  the  bovine  table.  The  milk  test  settles  that 
for  every  man  that  will  apply  it.  There  are  men  who  are 
going  into  the  business  that  will  apply  the  test.  Then  will 
come  the  science  of  breeding  for  milk,  as  yet  applied  to  but 
three  or  four  breeds,  but  which  will  in  time  be  applied  to 
many  others.  Then  comes  another  question— whether  the 
test  will  give  the  honest  cheese  value.  There  is  a  world  of 
knowledge  yet  to  be  discovered  about  the  cow,  her  milk, 
her  ancestry  and  her  posterity.  There  is  plenty  of  room 
for  the  breeder,  the  feeder,  the  butter  maker,  the  cheese 
maker  and  the  scientist  to  distinguish  themselves.  The 
agricultural  mind  of  the  West  is  observing  the  cow,  study- 
ing her  possibilities.  Formerly,  farmers  who  were  in  the 
mire  of  debt  were  wont  to  get  a  good  grip  on  the  cow's  tail 
in  order  to  be  pulled  out.  They  are  observing  her  teats 
now,  and  will  in  due  time  get  a  fourfold  grip.  The  me- 
chanics are  studying  how  to  get  out  the  cream,  the  agri- 
cultural colleges  are  teaching  the  boys  how  to  churn  it,  the 
bacteriologists  are  telling  us  all  about  the  inhabitants  of 
the  milk  can,  the  chemists  are  telling  us  all  about  the  ra- 
tions for  the  cow,  the  breeders  are  applying  the  laws  of  in- 
heritance, and  the  farmer  is  "  all  ears  "  to  hear  what  true 
things  these  men  say  and  what  wise  things  they  may  do. 
From  all  these  he  may  get  wisdom,  and  will  apply  it  to  the 
increase  of  his  own  bank  account  and  the  glory  of  the 
cow. — Western  Farm  Journal. 


Points  of  a  Good  Hog. 

There  is  not  uniformity  enough  in  the  variety  of  breeds 
of  hogs  reared  in  the  West  to  warrant  a  correct  description 
of  them  under  one  general  head;  however,  we  think  that  a 
few  remarks  or  indications  would  not  be  out  of  place,  per- 
tinent to  what  a  hog  of  any  breed  should  be  to  deserve  the 
qualification,  "good." 

First  of  all  there  should  be  sufficient  depth  of  carcass, 
and  such  an  elongation  of  body  as  to  insure  a  good  lateral 
expansion.  The  loins  and  chest  should  be  broad.  The 
breadth  of  the  chest  denotes  sufficient  room  for  the  heart 
and  for  a  good  play  of  the  lungs,  and  the  consequent  free 
and  healthy  circulation  of  the  blood,  essential  to  the  thriv- 
ing or  fattening  of  any  animal. 

All  bones  ought  to  be  firm  and  small,  and  the  joints  fine. 
Nothing  is  more  indicative  of  high-breeding  than  this. 
The  limbs  of  a  first-class  hog  ought  to  be  no  longer,  than, 
when  fully  fat,  would  prevent  the  animal's  body  from  trail- 
ing on  the  ground.  The  leg  is  the  least  profitable  part  of 
a  hog,  and  we  require  no  more  than  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  moving  about. 

The  feet  should  be  firm  and  sound,  the  toes  lying  well 
together,  and  pressing  tightly  upon  the  ground,  and  the 
claws — even,  upright  and  healthy. 

Many  think  that  the  head  is  of  little  or  no  consequence, 
and  that  a  good  hog  may  have  an  ugly  head;  but  I  regard 
the  head  of  all  animals  (as  of  all  men)  as  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal points  in  which  pure  and  impure  breeding  will  be  ob- 
viously indicated. 

A  high-bred  animal  will  arrive  more  speedily  at  maturity, 
will  turn  out  more  profitable  than  one  of  questionable  or 
impure  stock;  and  such  being  the  case,  I  consider  that  the 
head  of  the  hog  is  by  no  means  a  point  to  be  overlooked 
by  the  purchaser.  The  description  of  a  head  most  likely 
to  promise,  or  be  the  concomitant  of  high  breeding,  is  one 
not  carrying  heavy  bone,  not  too  flat  on  the  forehead,  or 
possessing  too  long  a  snout.  The  snout  should  be  short, 
and  the  forehead  rather  convex,  curving  upward;  and  the 
ear  should  be,  while  pendulous,  inclining  somewhat  for- 
ward, and  at  the  same  time  light  and  thin.  In  a  word, 
the  good  hog  must  be  an  aristocrat,  which  means  nothing 
more  than  lightness  with  strength  of  bone  and  suppleness 
of  body. 

Nor  should  the  buyer  pass  even  the  carriage  of  a  pig. 
If  it  be  dull,  heavy  and  dejected,  reject  him  on  suspicion  of 
ill  health,  if  not  of  some  concealed  disorder,  actually  exist- 
ing or  just  about  to  break  forth;  and,  attention,  farmers; 
there  cannot  be  a  more  unfortunate  sympton  than  a  hang- 
down,  slouching  bead.  Of  course  a  fat  hog  ready  for  the 
shambles,  or  a  sow  heavy  with  young,  has  not  much 
sprightliness  of  deportment. 

If  hogs,  such  as  the  description  portrays,  were  reared, 
no  matter  of  what  grade  or  breed,  an  immense  profit  would 
accrue  to  the  farmer  who  is  interested  enough  to  note 
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these  few  indications.  —  Perry  Warren  Davenport  in  Prairie 
Farmer. 

Transfers  of  Berkshires. — Jno.  G.  Springer,  Secre- 
tary American  Berkshire  Association,  Springfield,  111 , 
sends  the  following  transfers  of  recorded  Berkshires  in 
California:  Solano  27752,  Sonoma  27753  and  Belted 
Cruiser  of  Eden  I.  27751,  Henry  P.  Mohr,  Mount  Eden, 
Cal.,  to  J.  C.  Penke,  Mount,  Eden  Cal.  Our  Dick  27781 
and  Charmer's  Duke  27767,  Byron  D.  Brown,  Nelson, 
Neb.,  to  John  H.  Temple,  Puente,  Cal.  Lynwood  Fancy 
27744,  Lynwood  Dennis  27743  Lynwood  Dottie  27430, 
Sessions  &  Bigelow,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  to  Sessions  &  Co., 
Los  Angeles  Cal.  Mayday  27766,  Mayfield  27765,  Rayle 
27764,  Dayle  27763,  Dinah  27762,  Cora  26506,  Sallie  XX. 
26504,  Orima  Donna  24437,  Model  Lass  24432,  Model 
Sallie  24220,  Cape  Flower  IL  24218,  Redwood  Charmer 
24216,  Royal  Beauty  XXVIIL  21630,  Redwood  Sallie  IX. 
21044,  Perfection  21042  and  Minerva  21041,  estate  of 
Andrew  Smith,  Redwood  City,  Cal.,  to  Alfred  Seale,  May- 
field,  Cal.  Model  Queen  24428,  estate  of  Andrew  Smith 
to  Henry  P.  Mohr,  Mt.  Eden,  Cal. 


How  TO  Make  Lean  Pork. — It  is  cheaper  to  produce 
meat  that  contains  a  large  proportion  of  lean  with  the  fat, 
than  to  fatten  the  hog  to  such  a  condition  as  to  fit  it  only 
for  the  production  of  lard,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  by  feeding 
for  lean  meat  a  greater  weight  of  carcass  is  secured,  and  at 
DO  more  expense  than  in  producing  an  excess  of  fat.  This 
is  explained  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  when  an  animal  is 
given  food  containing  the  elements  of  growth  of  bone  and 
muscle  as  well  as  fat,  the  condition  of  the  animal  is  sus- 
tained in  a  manner  to  permit  more  perfect  digestion  and 
assimilation,  and  a  greater  proportion  for  the  support  of 
the  system  of  the  nutritious  elements  that  are  required,  and 
which  are  more  evenly  distributed  through  the  body,  in- 
stead of  the  semidiseased  condition  produced  when  corn  is 
given  as  an  exclusive  diet.  Hence  the  farmer  who  dimin- 
ishes the  ration  of  maize,  allowing  but  a  portion  only — sub- 
stitutig  therefor  bran,  middlings,  milk  and  clover  cut  fine 
and  scalded — will  have  his  hogs  larger,  heavier,  healthier, 
and  of  a  better  quality  of  flesh  than  from  corn.  While 
giving  the  advantages  of  a  systematic  method  of  feeding  for 
the  best  results  in  producing  the  heaviest  pork,  the  fact  that 
prime  lard  brings  a  price  that  makes  it  desirable  on  the 
part  of  the  farmer  to  have  his  hogs  fat,  it  must  be  admitted, 
is  a  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  when  lean  meat  is  advo- 
cated, but  the  lean  is  simply  interspersed  with  the  fat,  and 
the  greater  increase  from  the  variety  of  food  does  not  di- 
minish the  supply  of  lard.  The  farmer  will  find  that  in 
those  portions  of  the  carcass  from  which  the  lard  is  pro- 
duced, but  little  difference  will  be  observed,  and  the  hog 
will  be  much  more  valuable  as  a  whole. — Ex. 
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Yolo  County  Fruits  and  Farms. 


Woodland,  June  25. 

To  THE  Editor:  While  Woodland,  Winters  and  Davis- 
ville  have  long  been  the  chief  fruit  growing  centers  in  Yolo 
county,  and  will  doubtless  remain  so  in  great  measure,  they 
will  not  be  the  only  ones.  Within  the  past  two  or  three 
years  localities  which  had  been  considered  unadapted  to 
much  else  but  agriculture  have  shown  large  orchard  and 
vineyard  acreage. 

Winters  was  shipping  fi-uit  East  a  month  ago,  and  the 
apricot  and  early  peach  harvest  is  about  completed.  A 
section  that  is  bidding  fair  to  rival  Winters,  and  for  which 
even  more  is  claimed,  though  just  where  and  why  is  not 
always  evident,  is  Capay  Valley.  It  certainly  has  temper- 
ature enough,  as  during  four  days  of  this  week  the  thermom- 
eter registered  above  100°,  reaching  112°  on  Sunday,  at 
the  head  of  the  valley.  But  a  little  thing  as  that  is  consid- 
ered no  drawback,  and  we  hear  expression  of  great  hopes 
for  this  valley. 

Like  many  other  sections  of  this  State,  Capay  valley 
owes  its  development  ingreat  part  to  the  railroad  Co.,  which 
secured  some  six  thousand  acres  of  the  best  land  in  the 
valley  at  an  average  of  $40  an  acre;  built  their  road,  and 
then,  with  their  usual  magnanimity,  dispensed  it  to  needy 
colonists  in  10  and  20-acre  doses,  and  even  larger,  at  an 
average  of  $1 50  an  acre. 

The  pioneer  in  the  fruit  industry  in  the  valley  is  W.  B. 
Still,  of  Guinda,  who  has  76  acres  of  4-year  old  apricots 
and  peaches.  This  year  he  expects  to  ship  about  8000 
boxes.  What  the  actual  capacities  of  the  valley  are  in  this 
line  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  industry  here,  as  else- 
where, is  considered  an  experiment,  and  the  trees  are  still 
too  young  to  bear  their  earliest.  Some  two  thousand  acres 
have  been  planted  in  orchards  within  the  past  two  years. 
The  soil  seems  splendidly  adapted  to  rapid  growth.  The 
finest  development  the  writer  has  seen  anywhere  was  in  the 
young  orchard  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Woodbury,  of  Guinda.  This 
gentleman  has  about  30  acres  set  to  apricots,  peaches  and 
almonds.  The  trees  are  but  yearlmgs,  yet  they  have  a 
stock  in  nearly  all  instances  of  two  inches  and  over,  a  c^ir- 
responding  height,  and  heavy  foliage.  This  extraordinary 
growth  is  owing  to  the  rich  character  of  the  soil.  It  is  the 
heavy  sediment  bordering  Cache  Creek.  Mr.  Woodbury 
claims  to  have  discovered  a  black  scale  pest  preying  upon 
his  potato  vines  and  other  vegetables  that  has  not  hitherto 
been  seen  in  the  valley. 

Five  miles  below  Guinda  and  ten  above  Capay  is  the 
Tancrcd  Colony,  composed  of  500  acres  or  more  of  young 
orchard  and  vineyard.  Here  all  is  owned  and  worked  on 
the  cooperative  plan.  All  properly  owners  in  the  colony 
are  shareholders  in  the  company.  Those  who  have  hold- 
ings but  live  in  the  city  or  elsewhere  pay  certain  fixed  as- 
sessments to  have  their  properties  worked.    Those  who 


live  in  the  colony  and  cannot  secure  a  living  at  present  on 
their  own  small  place  work  on  the  other  lands  of  the  col- 
ony and  are  paid  from  the  funds  provided  for  such  pur- 
poses.   E.  W.  Hammon  is  superintendent. 

Many  other  orchardists  of  the  valley  might  be  mentioned, 
as  Messrs.  Sprouhl  and  Sharpe  of  S.  F.,  who  have  a  young 
orchard  and  vineyard  near  Guinda  under  the  charge  of  G. 
W.  Kneeland.  Samuel  Allen  has  a  fine  almond  orchard 
near  Tancred. 

YOLO  CITY 

Is  another  locality  that  promises  to  become  a  prominent 
fruit  center,  as  several  orchards  have  been  set  out  within 
the  past  two  or  three  years.  The  most  extensive  of  these 
is  the  Yolo  Orchard,  as  it  is  called,  which  is  owned  by  a 
Woodland  syndicate  and  comprises  two  hundred  or  more 
acres.  E.  C.  Zane  is  superintendent.  Among  others  who 
have  gone  into  the  business  on  a  less  ambitious  but  still 
promising  scale  are  Messrs.  W.  T.  Akers,  O.  Plantz  and 
W.  F.  Hayden. 

W.  J.  Reid  of  Dunnigan  has  set  out  several  small 
orchards  and  vineyards,  which  give  promise  of  success. 
However,  all  who  are  now  rushing  into  tte  business  con- 
sider it  but  a  speculation,  or  at  best  an  experiment,  and 
occasionally  one  meets  a  grower,  long  in  the  business,  who 
has  had  enough,  and  pronounces  fruit-raising  a  Ic^ing 
proposition.  They  give  two  reasons — rates  of  transporta- 
tion and  commission  men.  As  an  old  gentleman  remarked 
a  few  days  ago,  "There  is  only  one  thing  possibly  worse 
than  these,  and  that's  the  grasshopper.  He  takes  every- 
thing, and  offers  no  apology  either." 

Woodland  and  Danville  will  ship  considerable  quantities 
of  fruit,  though  more  in  the  dried  state  than  heretofore,  as 
the  profit  on  this  class  is  generally  better  than  on  fresh 
fruit.  The  fruit  crop  here,  however,  as  everywhere,  is  light, 
and  the  only  hope  many  of  the  growers  have,  is  better 
prices  than  have  ruled  the  past  season. 

Mrs.  G.  G.  Briggs,  who  has  large  vineyards  at  Woodland 
and  Davisville,  is  one  who  does  not  take  an  optimistic 
view  of  the  fruit  situation.  On  63,000  boxes  of  raisins 
shipped  last  year,  she  lost  on  every  box.  There  are  many 
other  producers  who  still  have  their  last  season's  crop 
awaiting  a  market. 

general  farming. 

Harvesting  is  in  general  progress  throughout  the  county. 
In  some  places,  as  about  Danville,  the  farmers  were  through 
a  week  ago,  while  in  other  parts,  particularly  on  the  tule, 
the  grain  has  not  ripened  sufficiently. 

The  prospects  of  a  generally  large  crop  are  good.  There 
were  fears  of  continued  north  winds,  but  the  grain  has  met 
with  no  serious  drawback.  In  many  places  on  the  high 
lands  wheat  will  run  as  high  as  15  or  16  sacks  to  the  acre. 
The  farmers,  however,  are  but  little  more  encouraged  than 
the  fruit  men.  Many  are  contracting^their  wheat  now  at 
$1.30 — equivalent  to  $1.40  delivered  at  Port  Costa — fearing 
even  lower  prices  later  in  the  season. 

Those  who  have  tule  lands  are  the  most  jubilant,  for 
promises  of  a  tremendous  crop  are  now  assured.  This  is 
the  first  year  in  four  that  floods  have  not  covtred  these 
rich  lands  and  either  prevented  the  planting  of  the  grain  or 
destroyed  the  crop  just  as  it  was  ready  for  harvest.  "  Re- 
clamation district  108 "  extends  from  Knight's  Landing 
north  a  distance  of  30  miles  and  comprises  68,000  acres. 
With  the  exception  of  two  8o  acre  plots  on  the  border, 
every  foot  is  in  wheat,  which  will  yield  from  10  to  30  sacks 
to  the  acre,  and  the  average,  according  to  good  authority, 
at  least  15  sacks. 

Harvesting  will  begin  this  week  on  many  of  the  great 
farms.  There  are  nine  harvesters  at  work  on  the  Curtis 
place  alone.  With  such  possibilities,  there  is  no  surprise 
that  the  owners  of  these  lands  should  consider  feasible  a 
$750,000  canal  to  intercept  the  foothill  waters  that  have 
prevented  crops  in  past  seasons.  It  is  intended  to  run  this 
canal  along  the  west  border  of  the  tule.  It  will  be  over  30 
miles  in  length,  600  feet  wide,  and  have  a  mean  depth  of 
eight  feet.  Surveyors  are  at  present  running  preliminary 
lines.  When  these  tule-land  farmers  consider  they  have 
lost  sufficient  in  the  past  three  years  to  build  six  such 
canals,  and,  as  it  is,  seem  only  assured  of  one  crop  in  four, 
they  may  well  take  half  their  present  crop  and  put  it  into 
I  the  project.  There  seems  general  unanimity  regarding  the 
scheme  and  strong  hopes  that  it  will  be  a  success. 

C.  E.  T. 


Killing  Morning-Glory. 

Saticoy,  Ventura  Co.,  June  28, 1892. 

To  the  Editor. — The  article  quoted  in  your  last  issue 
from  a  Hueneme  correspondent  on  the  subject  of  killing 
morning-glory  is  the  first  practical  treatise  I  have  seen 
concerning  this  dreaded  pest  and  its  extinction.  The 
question  seems  to  be  generally  avoided  by  correspondents 
presumably  because  they  fear  a  discussion  thereon  would 
unpleasantly  advertise  their  localities.  As  the  pest  is  quite 
widely  distributed  throughout  the  State,  this  is  certainly  a 
mistaken  sentiment.  If  people  do  nothing  and  say 
nothing  concerning  this  formidable  trespasser,  fearing  to  de- 
tract from  the  value  of  their  property,  it  will  not  be  long 
before  their  fair  lands  will  have  little  value  to  sustain. 

Endorsing  all  that  the  Hueneme  correspondent  has  said, 
it  seems  to  me  he  neglects  one  phase  of  the  subject. 
There  is,  doubtless,  no  question  as  to  the  efficacy  of  con- 
stant cultivation  or  "smothering"  as  a  means  of  extermina- 
tion, and  on  patches  not  exceeding  a  few  acres  in  extent, 
the  plan  may  be  practical,  but  in  fields  of  several  hundred 
acres,  where  almost  each  individual  acre  is  infested  with 
varying  degrees  of  hopelessness,  the  expense  of  such  cultiva- 
tion and  more  especially  the  loss  entailed  by  two  or  three 
years  idleness  of  the  land,  places  the  remedy  out  of  the 
reach  of  any  but  millionaires.  Even  should  the  plan  be 
followed,  the  expense  and  loss  mentioned  would  place  a 
value  on  the  land  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  its  real 
worth  for  raising  any  ordinary  crop  after  the  pest  is  eradi- 
cated. 

Many  people  in  this  vicinity  have  adopted  the  following 


system,  which  is  entirely  practical,  subjects  the  owner  to  no 
loss,  removes  the  pest,  and  doubles  or  quadruples  the  actual 
value  of  the  soil.  The  land  is  set  out  to  fruit  trees  (pref- 
erably English  walnuts,  as  they  are  planted  far  apart  and 
give  plenty  of  room  for  work)  and  beans  or  other  hoed 
crops  are  raised  between  the  trees  until  the  latter  are  bear- 
ing profitably.  Hoed  crops  do  reasonably  well,  even  in 
thick  patches  of  morning-glory,  necessitating  only  thorough 
cultivating  and  hoeing  every  few  weeks  until  the  crop  is 
harvested,  which,  in  the  case  of  beans,  is  about  three 
months  from  the  time  of  planting.  Very  thick  patches  can 
be  kept  cultivated  clean  with  a  weed  knife  to  avoid  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  hoeing,  and  still  not  interfere  with 
the  crop  as  a  whole.  This  summer  cultivation  and  the  shade 
of  the  bean  vines  seem  to  recompense  for  the  draft  made 
upon  the  moisture,  and  if  the  ground  surrounding  the 
trees  for  several  feet  be  kept  clean,  the  latter  need  not  suf- 
fer materially.  The  number  of  bean  rows  between  the 
trees  is  diminished  year  by  year  as  the  trees  become  larger. 
The  number  of  crops  raised  this  way  depends,  of  course, 
upon  the  kind  of  fruit,  apricots,  apples,  etc.,  bearing  much 
earlier  than  walnuts. 

Now,  when  the  trees  are  bearing  profitably,  the  "smoth- 
ering "  process  can  begin  and  continue,  with  no  aUending 
loss,  until  the  pest  is  eradicated,  the  repeated  cultivations 
being  alike  a  boon  to  the  trees  and  destruction  to  the 
morning-glory.  When  this  desired  condition  has  been 
reached,  the  owner  will  have  a  property  which,  however 
skeptical  he  may  be  concerning  the  profit  of  fruit  culture, 
will  be  vastly  higher  in  the  market  than  his  unimproved 
land,  even  if  he  had  no  morning-glory  to  contend  with. 
Judicious  interculture  is  quite  generally  followed,  in  this 
vicinity,  to  tide  over  the  first  few  years  until  the  orchard 
will  pay  its  way,  and  the  trees  do  not  suffer  perceptibly  as 
a  consequence.  An  exception  wculd  have  to  be  made  in 
the  case  of  grains,  which,  not  admitting  of  summer  culti- 
vation, dry  out  the  soil  to  the  detriment  of  the  trees.  I 
have  never,  however,  seen  such  a  practice  followed. 

Now,  there  has  been  no  break  in  the  receipts  from  the 
land,  and  the  morning  glory  is  killed,  when,  if  the  owner 
should  imagine  that  other  crops  would  pay  better  than  his 
orchard,  he  can  dig  it  out  (the  wood  paying  for  the  cost  of 
clearing)  and  still  be  far  ahead  in  the  operation.  His  land 
will  be  clean  and  greatly  strengthened  by  the  change,  when, 
if  he  had  done  nothing,  the  pest  would  be  growing  each 
year  more  formidable. 

But  in  the  favored  land  of  California,  who  will  say  that 
fruit  is  less  profitable  than  any  agricultural  staple,  and  if 
the  obnoxious  morning-glory  will  thus  add  to  the  acreage 
of  orchards,  may  it  not,  after  all,  like  most  of  our  afflic- 
tions, prove  a  blessing  in  disguise  ?          H.  F.  Clark. 


World's  Fair  Notes. 

The  Kern  County  World's  Fair  Association  has  appointed 
a  board  of  lady  managers  for  the  county. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  prepare  a  facsimile  of  the 
San  Luis  Rey  Mission,  which  is  the  finest  and  most  exten- 
sive one  in  southern  California,  to  be  set  up  at  Chicago. 

On  June  14th,  the  Humboldt  County  World's  Fair  As- 
sociation was  formed  at  Rohnerville.  A.  P.  Campton  was 
elected  president,  and  D.  E.  Gordan  secretary,  both  of 
Rohnerville. 

C.  M.  Wells,  president  of  the  Los  Angeles  County 
World's  Fair  Association,  is  quoted  as  saying  that  the 
women  of  that  county  are  taking  more  interest  in  World's 
Fair  work  than  men,  outside  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

On  June  nth,  a  meeting  of  the  Shasta  Countv  World's 
Fair  Association  was  held  at  Yuba  City,  and  an  Executive 
Committee  of  seven  members  was  elected.  Glass  jars  of 
different  shapes  and  sizes,  to  the  number  of  240  were  or- 
dered. 

The  Santa  Rosa  School,  at  De  Luz,  San  Diego  county, 
has  prepared  50  beautiful  specimens  of  wild  flowers  and 
ferns,  neatly  mounted  on  white  cardboard.  Commit- 
tees have  been  organized  among  the  children  to  continue 
the  collection  during  the  summer. 

The  Fresno  County  World's  Fair  Association  reports 
that  good  success  is  following  efiorts  to  obtain  excellent 
samples  of  wheat,  barley,  rye  and  oats  lor  a  World's  Fair 
exhibit.  The  association  will  be  ready  to  begin  on  fruit 
and  other  products  in  due  season. 

On  June  20th,  the  supervisors  of  Orange  county  decided, 
for  the  present,  to  appropriate  one-ninth  as  much  money  as 
Los  Angeles  county  will  appropriate  for  a  World's  Fair 
exhibit.  As  the  latter  county  will  appropriate  $40,000,  the 
appropriation  by  Orange  county  will  therefore  be  about 
$4500. 

The  Alameda  County  World's  Fair  Association  is  having 
prepared  an  illustrated  album  of  Alameda  County,  to  be 
used  at|the  Exposition  next  year  to  assist  in  advertising  the 
resources  of  the  county.  The  printed  matter  accompanying 
the  album  will  be  both  descriptive  and  statistical. 

R.  H.  Young,  secretary  of  the  San  Diego  County  World's 
Fair  Association,  has  forwarded  to  the  State  Commission 
for  indorsement,  applications  from  37  different  residents  of 
San  Diego  county  for  a  total  of  4820  square  feet  of  exhibit- 
ing space  in  the  different  department  buildings  at  Chicago. 

A  public  spirited  resident  of  Siskiyou  County  has  sent  a 
communication  to  the  Yreka  Telegram,  stating  that  as  the 
California  Commission  has  decided  to  maintain  a  restau- 
rant and  cafe  in  the  State  Building  at  Chicago,  Siskiyou 
County  should  endeavor  to  furnish  therefor  butter,  ham, 
bacon,  eggs,  etc..  to  show  the  superiority  of  the  county's 
products  in  that  line. 

A  design  submitted  by  Miss  Rose  Brier  of  Oakland,  Cal., 
for  a  panel  for  the  Woman's  Building  at  Chicago,  has  been 
approved  by  the  National  Board  of  Lady  Managers,  and 
Miss  Brier  has  been  given  an  order  to  execute  the  work. 
The  panel  is  of  conventional  design  on  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance style,  of  which  the  Eschscholtzia,  or  California  poppy 
is  the  central  figure. 
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In  the  Orchard. 

Lazy,  languid  shadows  stretch  across  the  orchard 
grass. 

And  warm  and  blushing  snowflalies  drift  downward 
as  I  pass; 

The  robins  whistle  blithely,  white  butterflies  float 
by; 

One  fleecy  cloud  has  lost  its  way  in  the  soft  blue  of 
the  sky — 
And  the  spring  is  in  my  thought. 

Light  streams  down  through  pale  green  leaves  that 

whisper  in  the  breeze; 
Deep  in  the  heart  of  blossoms  lurk  drowsy,  droning 

bees; 

The  willows  bend  down  slender  leaves  and  dip  them 

in  the  stream; 
The  day  floats  by  on  fragrant  wings  like  a  sunny, 

golden  dream — 
And  the  spring  is  in  my  heart. 

Happy  birds  through  languorous  air  now  tell  their 

secrets  sweet; 
Clover  leaves  and  tender  grass  are  thick  beneath  my 

feet; 

Sunshine  lights  my  baby's  hair  as  at  my  side  he 
stands, 

His  treasure  trove  of  dandelions  in  tiny,  tight  shut 
hand — 
And  the  spring  is  in  my  life  ! 

— Virginia  Franklyn  in  Harper's  Bazar. 


A  Summer  Love. 

Written  for  the  Rural  Pbess  by  Kate  Masters. 

A  foggy  morning  at  Santa  Cruz.  The  sea 
looks  oily  and  calm;  the  fishermen's  boats 
tied  to,  or  anchored  near  the  wharf,  scarcely 
move  on  the  tranquil  waters,  and  the  peli- 
cans on  the  island  rock  near  Phelan  park 
ruffle  up  their  feathers  and  try  to  think  it  is 
winter. 

An  hour  later  the  fog  has  lifted  and  lies 
like  a  white  curtain  half  way  across  the  now 
sparkling  waters  of  the  bay.  The  beach  be- 
gins to  look  like  business;  that  is,  the  chil- 
dren and  nurses  are  arriving.  The  children, 
happy  and  wild  as  colts;  barelegged,  sun- 
burned and  happy.  Some  in  laces  and 
finery  playing  with  little  strangers  in  cotton, 
while  the  French  (.'')  nurses  gossip  and  chat 
with  each  other  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of 
their  charges. 

In  another  hour  the  swells  have  arrived 
and  the  idlers  are  watching  for  the  rival 
belles  and  beaux  to  take  their  morning 
swim. 

Among  the  gayly  dressed  ladies  on  the 
wide  porch  of  the  bathhouse  a  young  girl 
appears.  She  seems  quite  alone,  and  walks 
to  the  top  of  the  steps  and  looks  out  at  the 
water  as  if  to  judge  if  it  is  tempting  enough 
for  a  swim. 

She  is  slight,  tall  and  very  pretty,  and  has 
a  quiet  sort  of  dignity  particularly  noticeable 
among  the  noisy,  chattering  girls  around 
her. 

As  she  turns  to  go  into  the  bathhouse  she 
takes  one  glance  around  the  sands.  Her 
blue  eyes  show  surprise  for  a  moment.  The 
expressive  face  is  full  of  pain,  as  the  dark 
lashes  sweep  down  over  her  eyes  as  if  to 
hide  what  she  could  not  bear  to  see. 

"  He  said  he  did  not  know  her,"  she  is 
thinking. 

Her  glance  again  strays  to  where  a  young 
man  is  laughing  and  talking  to  a  very  hand- 
some woman.  More  than  handsome,  and 
he,  too,  is  good  to  look  upon,  with  curly 
hair,  clear-cut  features  and  the  bold,  blue 
eyes  that  women  adore.  He  is  probably 
twenty-six  or  seven  years  of  age,  while  the 
beauty  by  his  side  is  perhaps  older. 

Thev  are  only  flirting.  What  else  can  it 
be  ?  They  have  only  known  each  other 
since  the  night  before. 

He  turns  and  sees  the  girl  he  really  loves 
and  his  first  impulse  is  to  excuse  himself 
and  go  to  her,  but  then  he  thinks,  why 
should  he  not  devote  just  one  morning  to 
the  belle  of  the  beach  ?  He  feels  certain  she 
is  quite  taken  with  him  already  and  so  he 
stays,  and  Helen  looking  straight  at  him  a 
moment,  smiles  scornfully,  then  goes  to  get 
ready  for  her  swim  with  a  sad  and  bitter 
heart. 

They  are  not  engaged,  these  two.  He 
hasn't  even  made  love  to  her.  In  fact,  she 
is  the  only  girl  he  knows  that  he  hasn't 
flirted  with.  Why  ?  Because  he  loves  her, 
he  is  afraid  of  her,  afraid  those  blue  eyes 
will  flash  in  scorn,  or,  worse  still,  in  laughter, 
instead  of  the  soft,  trustful  glances  she  gives 
him  now. 

Many  admire  the  graceful  figure  as  she 
plunges  into  the  breakers,  and  none  more 
than  Frank  Saunders'  companion,  who 
knows  full  well  that  he  has  been  her  devoted 
slave,  but  now — why,  he  is  her  own,  of 
course;  he  pleases  her  and  that  is  enough. 

That  evening  he  meets  Helen  riding  on 
Pacific  avenue.  She  colors,  but  does  not 
smile,  only  bows  slightly.  He  feels  hurt 
and  tries  to  think  she  is  rude,  but  knows  in 
his  heart  he  has  offended  her  and  how. 

For  a  week  he  does  not  see  her  at  the 


beach,  but  enjoys  himself  in  a  way  with  the 
gay  people  at  the  hotel.  One  day  a  gay 
young  matron  invites  him  to  a  picnic  at  the 
Big  Trees,  promising  him  a  jolly  time.  "And 
Mrs.  Montgomery  is  going,  too."  Mrs. 
Montgomery  is  the  lovely  widow  whom 
Frank  is  already  supposed  to  be  madly 
in  love  with,  and  not  a  few  whisper  that  the 
widow  is  more  than  pleased  with  him. 

The  next  morning,  at  1 1  o'clock,  a  three- 
seated  carriage,  drawn  by  four  prancing 
grays,  leaves  the  hotel  and  is  soon  whirling 
along  the  wild  mountain  road  to  the  Big 
Trees.  Even  Frank's  frivolous  soul  is  im- 
pressed with  the  grandeur  of  the  scenery. 
The  murmuring  waters  of  the  San  Lorenzo, 
so  far  below;  the  gray  rocks  and  the  railroad 
above,  and,  finally,  the  great  redwoods,  tow- 
ering to  meet  the  sky. 

After  they  have  had  their  lunch  and  are 
lounging  about,  a  young  lady  on  horseback 
and  a  gentleman  of  lender  years,  in  fact, 
only  ten,  gallop  in  the  grove.  The  girl  is 
Helen.  She  looks  very  pretty  on  horseback 
and  rides  with  the  easy  grace  of  a  horse- 
woman. 

Some  one  notices  her  and  says,  "You 
know  who  that  is,  don't  you,  Mr.  Saunders  ?" 
with  an  arch  look.  Frank  colors  slightly 
and  looks  annoyed. 

It  soon  appearo  that  the  hostess,  who  is  a 
great  friend  of  Helen's,  had  asked  her  to 
come,  as  she  did  not  like  Mrs.  Montgomery 
and  saw  pretty  well  how  things  were  going. 

At  first  her  little  scheme  seems  to  have  no 
effect,  as  they  hardly  notice  each  other. 
Frank  still  devotes  himself  to  Mrs.  Mont- 
gomery, while  another  young  fellow  of  the 
party  starts  a  mild  flirtation  with  Helen. 
But,  after  a  time,  this  rouses  Frank  and  he 
manages,  as  they  are  all  strolling  about  the 
grove,  to  get  a  few  words  with  her. 

"  Helen,  what  is  the  matter  with  you 
Are  you  angry  with  me  .'"'  he  says. 

"  With  you  !  Why  should  I  be  angry  >  " 
But  she  does  not  look  at  him. 

"  But  you  are  changed,"  protests  Frank. 

"If  I  have  vexed  you,  I  think  you  might 
forgive  me  to-day,  when  I  have  not  seen 
you  for  so  long,  won't  you  ?  " 

She  says,  "  I  have  nothing  to  forgive," 
yet  looks  into  his  face  with  the  old  look  that 
makes  his  heart  le.ip. 

"  I  will  hope  that  you  will  grant  me  more; 
will  you  meet  me  this  evening  " 

She  murmurs  "  Yes,"  and  soon  they  sepa- 
rate. 

It  is  a  pet  evening.  Moonlight  floods  the 
bay  and  the  breakers  glint  and  glisten,  their 
foamy  crests  almost  ghastly  in  their  un- 
natural whiteness.  But  it  is  not  on  the 
beach  Frank  meets  his  sweetheart.  Out  on 
the  clifis,  where  the  waves  dash  and  roar 
continually,  instead  of  breaking  in  placid 
monotony  on  the  sands,  he  meets  her.  She 
is  walking  with  her  huge  friend  and  almost 
constant  companion,  a  dog  named  "Victor." 

Helen  is  the  only  daughter  of  an  old  gen- 
tleman in  moderate  circumstances.  Fond 
and  proud  of  his  daughter,  whose  mother 
had  died  when  she  was  a  little  chilld,  but 
yet  selfish  and  pleasure-seeking,  he  lets  her 
have  full  liberty  to  find  her  own  amusements. 
Had  she  been  a  different  sort  of  a  girl,  it  is 
hard  to  tell  what  troubles  her  independent 
spirit  and  perfect  liberty  of  action  might 
have  got  her  into.  As  it  is,  her  quiet  dig- 
nity and  perfect  frankness  with  every  one 
save  her  from  the  slightest  breath  of  scandal. 

When  they  meet,  these  two,  this  summer 
evening,  they  only  look  in  each  other's  eyes, 
and  the  old  story  of  love  is  told  and  an- 
swered in  their  mute  language.  They  turn 
and  walk  back — back  in  the  direction  she 
has  come.  His  arm  steals  round  her  waist 
and  he  tells  her  all  his  love.  But  she — how 
can  she  begin  to  tell  him  all  the  devotion  of 
that  brave  young  heart?  Only  the  light  in 
her  soft  dark  eyes  can  tell,  and  he  is  not  the 
man  to  read  them.  If  he  could,  what  trouble 
might  have  been  saved  for  both  of  them. 

Three  happy  weeks  have  passed  and  they 
have  been  together  every  day.  They  have 
arranged  to  get  married  the  next  spring. 
To-day  he  has  returned  to  the  city,  and 
Helen  is  left  to  dream  over  the  past  and 
look  forward  to  the  future. 

The  autumn  has  come.  The  breakers  are 
treacherous;  sometimes  mere  ripples,  the 
next  minute  mountains  high.  October  heat 
has  ripened  the  grapes  on  the  mountain 
sides,  the  dust  is  deep,  the  fogs  of  the  sum- 
mer months  have  melted,  and  only  the 
smoke  from  the  forest  fires  darkeii  the  bluest 
of  skies.  Yet  to-day  the  sea  is  angry  in- 
deed. Now  and  then  there  is  a  few  minutes 
calm,  and  some  timid  bathers  venture  to 
don  their  bathing-suits,  only  to  come  out 
and  find  the  breakers  worse  than  ever;  but 
for  very  shame  they  find  they  must  at  least 
get  wet,  and  timidly  advance  to  meet  the 
foe,  who  coolly  doubles  them  heels  over 
head  and  rolls  them  up  the  sand,  to  the  very 
feet  of  the  laughing  spectators. 

Mrs.  Montgomery  is  a  swimmer,  but  a  de- 


cidedly amateur  one.  She  has  not  been  in 
long  before  she  finds  that  the  breakers  are 
too  much  for  her.  She  tries  for  the  raft,  but 
soon  feels  she  cannot  reach  it.  She  turns 
to  come  back.  A  mighty  mountain  of  green 
water  lifts  her  higher  and  higher,  then  sud- 
denly drops  her,  and  presently  the  undertow 
is  rushing  her,  as  she  thinks,  far  out  to  sea. 
She  is  a  brave  woman,  but,  in  her  exhausted 
condition,  she  loses  her  self-controf.  She 
stops  swimming  and  tries  to  call  for  help 
just  as  another  great  wave  rushes  over  her 
head. 

Helen  has  just  come  into  the  water.  She 
dives  through  two  green  walls  of  water,  and, 
as  she  opens  her  eyes  the  second  time,  she 
notices  the  red  cap  of  a  lady  farther  out, 
floating  on  the  water,  while  the  lady  herself 
has  disappeared.  Then  she  sees  her  rise  to 
the  surface  on  the  crest  of  the  next  wave. 
She  calls  on  her  big  dog,  who  is  swimming 
beside  her,  and  together  they  go  to  the  res- 
cue. She  knows  there  is  a  swimming 
teacher  on  the  beach,  but  he  cannot  get  there 
in  time.  She  grasps  the  helpless  woman  on 
one  side,  while  her  brave  dog  catches  the 
other,  and  they  manage  to  keep  her  head 
out  of  the  water.  Then  comes  an  awful 
struggle  between  them,  as  the  poor  woman 
tries  to  strangle  them  both;  but  Helen  has 
had  experience,  and  keeps  well  behind  those 
clutching  arms.  But,  even  when  she  be- 
comes quieter,  it  is  hard  to  keep  her  up.  At 
last  the  swimming  teacher  reaches  them, 
and  Helen  swims  off  to  the  raft  as  if  noth- 
ing had  happened. 

When  Mrs.  Montgomery  recovers  suffi- 
ciently to  understand  who  her  rescuer  is,  she 
insists  on  seeing  her.  She  is  quite  affected 
when  she  does;  insists  on  her  accepting  a 
handsome  bracelet  she  wears,  and  says  she 
must  only  mention  anything  she  wants  and 
it  will  be  hers.  But  Helen  only  smiles  and 
says:  "All  I  v.'ish  from  you  is  your  friend- 
ship, for  you  are  a  very  brave  woman.  As  for 
me,  I  only  did  what  I  would  have  done  for 
any  one  and  am  very  glad  I  was  able  to  do 
for  you." 

Some  time  after  this,  Helen  gets  a  letter 
from  Frank,  who  has  not  written  for  at  least 
a  month.    He  writes: 

A/y  Dear  Helen: — When  you  get  this,  ray  mother 
will  be  in  Santa  Cruz.  She  is  very  anxious  to  see 
you,  so  I  hope  you  will  call  on  her  as  soon  as  you 
can,  as  she  is  not  going  to  stay  long. 

Then  a  few  more  lines  and  the  letter 
closes.  Helen  feels  there  is  something 
wrong. 

"  So  you  are  the  fair  Helen  of  whom  I 
have  heard  so  much!"  says  Mrs.  Saunders 
when  she  meets  her.  She  is  a  tall,  dark- 
eyed,  hard-mouthed  woman;  not  at  all  like 
her  son. 

After  a  few  minutes  ordinary  conversation 
she  says,  "  Well,  dear,  what  I  really  wanted 
to  see  you  about  was  Frank.  I  am  so  pleased 
to  find  you  such  a  nice,  sensible  girl,  for 
really,  you  know,  I  didn't  expect  it.  Frank, 
you  see,  came  home  really  quite  mad  about 
you,  and  was  so  very  serious  about  it;  but 
you,  I  know,  will  understand  and  sympathize 
with  me  when  I  tell  you  he  is  my  only  son 
and — well,  you  see  he  has  to  support  us  both, 
and  really  it  is  out  of  the  question  for  him  to 
marry  at  present;  unless,  of  course,  he  could 
marry  money,  which  I  have  reason  to  think 
he  could,  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  he 
feels  bound  in  honor  to  keep  some  sort  of 
promise  to  you." 

Helen's  face  throughout  this  speech  gets 
whiter  and  whiter.  Then  at  last  her  cheeks 
flame. 

This,  then,  is  her  sweetheart's  mother 
cooly  insulting  her  witH  smiling  lips. 

She  says,  "  Did  your  son  send  you  down 
here  to  say  this  to  me  ?" 

"Well,  no!  Not  exactly.  You  see  the  poor 
boy  is  quite  upset  and  worried  about  it,  but 
I  told  him  you  would  not  consider  it  any- 
thing but  a  summer  flirtation." 

Helen  draws  off  her  glove.  I  do  not  my 
he  made  any  promise,"  she  says,  "  but  there 
is  the  ring  he  put  on  my  finger,  and  I  shall 
keep  it  there  till  he  himself  asks  for  it,  or — " 
faltering,  "  till  he  is  married  to  money.  Thtn 
I  will  give  it  to  him." 

Then  she  leaves  the  room.  Neither  of 
these  women  ever  see  each  other  again. 

Weeks  pass.  Helen  will  not  write  for  a 
long  time,  hoping  he  will  write  first;  but  at 
length  she  can  bear  it  no  longer,  and  writes, 
tellicg  him  what  his  mother  has  said,  and 
asking  if  he  really  wants  to  break  the  en- 
gagement to  tell  her  so.  "But,"  she  adds, 
"  I  can  hardly  believe  I  have  given  my  heart 
to  the  wrong  man,  and  that  yours  was  only  a 
summer  love." 

He  does  not  answer  her,  and  the  strong 
young  heart  is  half  broken  with  the  pain  of 
suspicion.  Then  one  day  she  sees  in  the 
paper  the  announcement  of  his  marriage  to 
Mrs.  Montgomery.  Then,  God  help  her! 
Gone  is  her  faith  in  men.  The  soft,  kind 
mouth  hardens,  but  who  shall  say  her  heart 
is  broken.    Not  her  friends,  who  find  her 


far  brighter  and  wittier  than  before,  and  one 
honest  fellow's  heart  is  filled  with  hope. 
Only  her  faithful  dog  has  heard  a  complaint 
from  her,  or  seen  her  bleeding  heart.  Once 
only,  and  then  she  had  cried,  "  God  forgive 
him!  He  did  not  know  how  I  loved  him,  or 
surely  he  would  not  have  done  this  cruel, 
cruel  thing,"  and  buried  her  face  in  bis 
shaggy  coat. 

A  bright,  warm  day  in  January.  The  tide 
is  far  out,  and  the  hard,  wide  sands  are  a 
tempting  place  for  a  gallop. 

Two  people  are  strolling  along;  a  lady  and 
gentleman;  both  handsome  and  happy  look- 
ing. She  says,  "Now.  Frank,  aren't  you 
glad  we  came  here?  What  could  be  more 
lovelier  than  thisi"' 

He  does  not  answer.  Down  the  beach  he 
sees  a  slight,  swaying  figure  on  a  bright,  sor- 
rel horse,  which  seems  mad  with  terror  at 
the  waves,  at  the  shining  sand,  at  the  horse 
car  and  everything.  Rearing,  plunging,  foam- 
flecked  he  comes  toward  them,  his  rider  cool 
and  firm,  half-smiling  at  his  mad  antics.  It 
is  Helen.  She  is  within  a  few  yards  of  them, 
when  suddenly  her  eyes  meet  Frank's.  She 
turns  deathly  white.  The  horse,  feeling  the 
firm  hold  on  his  bit  relax,  leaps  wildly  for- 
ward, and  she,  forgetting  herself,  gives  a 
cruel  jerk  at  the  Spanish  bit. 

Mad  with  pain,  the  sorrel  rears  up,  up,  till 
he  falls  over  backward;  over  till  the  girl  is 
crushed  beneath  him.  Then  he  struggles  to 
his  feet  and  kicks  at  his  helpless  rider  as  she 
tries  to  rise. 

Frank's  heart  turns  sick  as  he  hears  the 
iron  hoof  strike  her  breast.  His  wife  screams, 
but  there  is  no  sound  from  the  motionless 
form  lying  on  the  sand.  When  they  try  to 
raise  her,  she  opens  her  eyes  and  says, 
"  Please  don't  move  me.  It  hurts  so.  It 
will  soon  be  over." 

There  is  a  thin  stream  of  blood  trickling 
from  her  mouth.  Frank  knows  she  is  dying. 
She  moans,  '*  It  was  not  the  horse's  fault. 
Mine!  All  mine."  Then,  very  faintly,"  Frank, 
pull  off  mv  glove.'"  Wondering  he  does  so. 
"  Take  off  the  ring."  He  shakes  his  head. 
" Yes,  please."  "Not  now,  Helen!  I  can't 
indeed.'' 

With  great  efiort  she  draws  off  the  little 
golden  circle,  which  meant  so  much  to  her, 
and  so  little  to  him;  and  hands  it  to  Mrs. 
Saunders  and  says,  "  Take  it!  He  gave  it  to 
me  because — because  he  thought — he  would 
marry  me — but  now — !" 

"Frank,  is  this  true?"  cries  his  wife. 
"You  told  me  there  was  no  engagement;  and 
she  saved  my  life,  and  this  is  the  way  I  have 
repaid  her.  Oh,  you  men!  Will  you  never 
cease  this  cruel  sport  of  breaking  women's 
hearts!'' 

The  dying  girl  lays  her  hand  tenderly  on 
Frank's  bowed  head  and  smiles  bravely  her 
old  sweet  smile.  "  He  did  not  know  or  un- 
derstand how  I  loved  him.  But  I  am  not 
sorry  I  loved  him  so,  because  I  am  going 
away.  Then  she  turns  to  look  at  her  poor 
dog,  who  is  lying  with  his  great  head  on  her 
arm,  watching  her  face  with  sad  brown  eyes. 
Blue  eyes  dim  with  the  shadow  of  death  look 
into  his.  She  smiles  her  last  brave  smile. 
"  Good  bye,  old  fellow,"  she  whispers,  "  We 
will  meet  again,  never  fear." 

Frank,  whose  face  is  buried  in  his  hands, 
hears  the  dog  give  one  piteous  cry.  He 
cries  "  Helen  forgive  me !"  But  his  summer 
love  is  dead. 

Name-Sickness  a  Common  Complaint 
among  Brides. 

"  It's  an  old  trick  of  the  trade  with  the 
novelists  to  tell  how  young  women  when  in 
love  never  fail  at  a  certain  juncture  to  double 
lock  their  room  doors,  and  with  many  flushes 
and  heart-beatings  write  down  their  Chris- 
tian name  coupled  with  the  surname  of  the 
man  whom  they  have  promised  or  hope  to 
marry,"  commented  a  young  married  woman 
lately  wedded  to  a  fine  man  of  her  choice, 
says  the  Illustrated  American  \ 

"  I  suppose  it  is  the  way  with  many  senti- 
mental girls,  though  I  never  did  it  myself; 
instead,  I  underwent  a  very  different  emo- 
tion, of  which  I  don't  think  men  have  any 
comprehension,  but  which  I  find  is  not  pe- 
culiar in  my  case.  I  mean  grief  of  having 
to  give  up  one's  maiden  name. 

"All  the  time  I  was  engaged  I  never  took 
any  thought  for  the  day  on  which  I  was  to 
drop  my  own  nice  surname  and  title,  for 
which  I  had  such  a  deep  affection,  and  be 
addressed  by  my  family,  my  friends,  and 
people  to  whom  I  was  introduced  by  an  en- 
tirely different  one. 

"  For  the  first  we»k  after  my  marriage 
even,  I  scarcely  noticed  the  change,  but  one 
day  there  suddenly  came  over  me  a  curious 
little  lonesome  feeling.  It  seemed  so  chilly 
and  formal,  so  unlike  myself,  to  be  addressed 
as  '  Mrs.'  at  every  hand,  and  never  to  hear 
my  own  dear  original  name.  • 
"  The  more  I  thought  over  the  matter,  the 
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more  despairing  I  became.  Never,  never 
could  I  hear  the  old  familiar  "Miss"  when 
anybody  spoke  to  me. 

"  Thereupon  I  actually  locked  myself  in 
my  room,  and  wept  so  long  and  bitterly 
from  pure  name  sickness  that  my  husband 
besought  me  tearfully  through  the  key-hole 
to  tell  him  what  was  wrong. 

"  He  was  very  much  hurt  when  I  first  ex- 
plained the  cause  of  my  grief,  but  when  I 
brought  him  to  a  realization  of  my  loss,  he 
grew  sympathetic,  and  do  you  know,  for  a 
long  time  he  called  me  by  my  maiden  name. 
That  wore  ofTwith  the  honeymoon,  however, 
but  even  to  this  day  I  think  sadly  of  my  lost 
name." 


The  Summer  Boarder. 

The  business  of  keeping  "  summer  board- 
ers "  has  grown  wonderfully  for  the  past  de- 
cade among  the  farmers  ot  the  country.  We 
have  always  had  our  summer  resorts — our 
Saratoga,  Cape  May,  Thousand  Islands, 
Whi;e  Mountains,  Lake  George  and  kindred 
places — but  to  sojourn  at  them  was  too  ex- 
pensive for  persons  of  moderate  incomes. 
The  great  masses  of  the  people  who  dwell 
in  cities  were  shut  up  for  the  summer  be- 
cause they  could  not  afford  to  pay  the  prices 
demanded  at  these  noted  resorts.  The 
farmer  then  stepped  into  the  breach.  He 
found  that  he  had  something  to  sell  which 
thousands  wanted  to  buy,  viz.,  entertainment 
in  a  country  home  at  a  price  so  moderate 
that  thousands  could  avail  themselves  of  it, 
and  yet  sufficient  to  pay  a  good  profit  to  the 
farmer. 

To-day  the  number  of  boarders  who  thus 
recreate  in  farmhouses  and  small  country 
towns  far  exceeds  the  number  patronizing 
the  more  famous  and  more  expensive  re- 
sorts. The  thousands  who  are  engaged  in 
a  small  mercantile  way,  the  great  army  oi 
doctors  and  lawyers  whose  professional 
fame  has  not  yet  given  them  large  incomes, 
the  newspaper  workers — most  of  such  are 
patrons  of  the  farmers.  The  wives  and 
children  are  sent  out  for  the  season,  general- 
ly from  the  middle  of  June  to  well  along  in 
August.  The  head  of  the  family  spends  a 
brief  vacation  with  them,  but  business  calls 
him  back,  and  he  is  obliged,  for  the  bulk  of 
the  time,  to  content  himself  with  a  run  into 
the  country  on  Saturday,  returning  on  Mon- 
day to  his  work. 

The  prices  paid  cover  quite  a  wide  range, 
dependmg,  of  course,  on  the  accommoda- 
tions. T/ie  Rural  has  heard  of  families  be 
ing  boarded  in  a  farmhouse  at  the  very  low 
rate  of  $4  per  week  for  each  member.  This, 
however,  is  very  unusual.  Prices  generally 
range  among  farmers  from  $5  to  $8  per  week. 
At  these  modest  figures  there  would  be  small 
profit  to  a  denizen  of  the  town.  But  it  pays 
the  farmer  better.  He  converts  his  butter, 
milk,  eggs,  poultry,  fruits  and  vegetables 
into  cash,  without  the  intervention  of  two  or 
three  middlemen.  In  other  words,  he  real- 
izes the  highest  retail  prices  for  all  the  prod- 
ucts of  his  farm  consumed  by  boarders,  even 
at  the  modest  figures  named,  and  in  this 
fact  lies  the  explanation  of  his  profits  at 
such  seemingly  low  rates.  It  is  estimated 
by  careful  judges  that  summer  boarders  pay 
more  money  to  the  farmers  of  Sullivan  Co., 
N.  Y.,  than  would  be  realized  by  the  sale 
of  the  entire  agricuhural  products  of  the 
county  in  the  open  markets,  and  what  is  true 
of  this  county  is  doubtless  true  of  many 
others. 

By  common  consent.  Decoration  Day, 
May  30tb,  seems  to  be  the  time  when  thou- 
sands run  into  the  country  for  the  purpose 
of  looking  up  a  place  where  their  families 
can  be  comfortably  domiciled  for  the 
summer.  The  trains  leaving  the  city  on  the 
eve  of  that  day  are  generally  crowded  to  the 
greatest  degree.  The  railways  contribute 
to  this  hegira  by  offering  special  rates,  and 
stimulate  the  business  by  "  summer  home" 
pamphlets  for  distribution,  in  which  the  at- 
tractions of  the  points  along  their  lines  are 
glowingly  set  forth.  Soon  afterward,  the 
families  begin  to  go  out,  and  before  July  ist 
the  number  is  at  its  greatest  height. 

A  few  points  are  essential  to  success  in 
this  business.  Good  beds,  well-ventilated 
rooms,  perfect  cleanliness  and  a  generous 
table.  The  bill-of  fare  need  not  be  so  varied 
— it  is  wasted  energy  to  attempt  to  rival  the 
more  pretentious  hotels  in  this  matter. 
There  can  be  ample  variety  with  but  a  lim- 
ited number  of  dishes,  by  changing  them  at 
every  meal.  Abundance  of  milk,  fresh 
vegetables,  well  cooked,  with  the  fruit,  eggs, 
and  poultry  at  every  farmer's  command,  are 
the  staples  of  a  diet  which  will  always  please. 

The  thoughtful  farmer  will  see  that  loung- 
ing accommodations  are  at  hand.  Ham- 
mocks swung  in  the  shade,  armchairs  on 
cool  piazzas,  swings  for  the  young  folks,  and 
if  a  stream  or  lake  is  available,  arrange- 
ments for  bathing  add  greatly  to  the  attrac- 
tions of  a  summer  home. 

The  average  city  boarder,  who  is  spending 


!  his  first  summer  in  the  country,  is  a  source 
j  of  much  amusement  to  the  farmers'  family. 
His  ignorance  of  everything  rural  is  laugh- 
able in  the  extreme — quite  as  much  so  as 
would  be  that  of  a  farmer  who  should  be 
making  his  first  visit  to  the  metropolis.  But 
he  picks  up  a  little  knowledge,  bit  by  bit. 
He  finds  out  that  buttermilk  is  the  product 
of  the  churn  and  not  of  a  special  breed  of 
cows,  and  the  younger  members  of  the  family 
very  quickly  find  out  when  the  harvest  ap- 
ples are  ripe.  They  achieve  numerous  colics 
in  experimenting  in  this  direction,  but  they 
always  persevere.  The  young  ladies  find 
out  where  the  most  delighiful  walks  are  to 
be  had,  and,  strange  to  say,  the  young  men 
are  equally  alert  in  securing  this  informa- 
tion. In  short,  it  is  a  delightful  period  for 
the  city  folks — a  succession  of  halcyon  days. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  farmer  will  get  a  sub- 
stantial benefit  from  the  business,  and  yet 
make  his  home  so  attractive  ihnt  all  will 
want  to  come  again.  —  Rural  New  Yorker. 


A  Great  Pie  Company. 

The  New  York  Pie  C'-mpany  has  a  small, 
unpretentious  room  in  which  pies  are  retailed 
by  a  rosy-cheeked  and  robust  woman,  and  a 
plain  archway  at  its  side,  through  which  the 
wagons  of  the  company  drive  to  the  interior. 
That  is  visible  from  the  street,  but  gives 
one  no  adequate  idea  of  the  s'ze  of  the  busi- 
ness which  is  carried  on.  InsiJe  we  find  an 
area  or  court,  fiUed  with  wagons,  taking  on 
their  loads  of  pies  or  dischargmg  their  return 
loads  of  tins.  There  a-e  a  dozen  ovens  here, 
and  offices,  rooms  for  the  manufacture  ot 
mincemeat,  one  for  the  preparation  of  fruit, 
and  another  where  the  dough  is  manufac- 
tured— in  short,  it  is  a  very  busy  place.  It 
consumes  every  day,  except  Sunday,  20  bar- 
rels of  flour,  1200  quarts  of  milk,  about  8000 
eggs,  3000  po  inds  o/"  lard,  about  4000  pounds 
of  sugar,  20  barrels  of  apples  and  other  fruits 
in  season  and  out.  A  very  large  number  of 
employees  areengaged,  most  of  them  going  to 
work  at  3  A.  M.,  and  leaving  at  3  p.  m.  The 
pies  are  all  delivered  before  or  by  noon — 
there  is  no  demand  forthem  lafer  in  the  day. 
There  are  40  wagons,  in  all,  engaged  in  this 
work  of  delivery  in  New  York,  Brooklyn, 
Jersey  City  and  Newark. 

Twenty  thousand  pies  are  turned  out  daily, 
and  the  apple  pie  leads  the  year  round, 
though  mince  is  a  good  second  about  the 
holiday  season.  Five  sizes  of  pies  are  made, 
known  to  the  trade  as  "home-made,"  the 
twelve-inch,  nine-inch,  seven  inch  and  "but- 
tons." The  varieties  on  the  list  are  apple, 
mince,  peach, plum,  lemon,  cranberry,  pump- 
kin, custard,  cocoanut,  rhubarb,  pineapple, 
strawberry,  currant,  gooseberry,  huckleberry, 
blackberry  and  cherry.  Others  are  made  at 
times,  but  these  are  the  staples  which  are 
found  on  the  lunch  counters,  and  in  the  hotels 
and  restaurants  all  over  the  city.  The  small- 
est pie  is  sold  at  wholesale  at  4  cents,  the 
next  at  7,  then  14,  20,  35  and  45  cents.  Only 
the  best  material  is  used — no  rancid  or  adul- 
terated lard  is  wanted,  and  the  most  critical 
examination  by  nose  and  palate  failed  to 
find  anything  wrong.  "They  are  made," 
said  the  president,  "just  as  our  grandmo'hers 
made  them  50  years  ago,  only  on  a  larger 
scale." 

"  How  long  has  this  company  been  organ- 
ized?" said  the  visitor. 

"  For  21  years.  I  have  been  in  the  busi- 
ness all  my  life — started  with  my  entire  stock 
in  a  basket — you  see  what  it  has  grown  to." 

It  is  a  very  ably  managed  institution  and 
has  a  branch  in  Philadelphia,  which  is  also 
doing  a  thriving,  though  smaller  business. 


A  Unique  Individuality. 

A  striking  instance  of  feminine  individu- 
ality was  that  of  Miss  Midy  Morgan,  a 
woman  who  was  a  marked  and  unique  figure 
in  New  York,  and  who  for  23  years  had 
been  in  the  service  of  the  Times  as  stock 
and  cattle  reporter.  Her  history  is  a  curi- 
ous one.  Maria — known  as  "Midy"  Mor- 
gan, was  born  in  Ireland  in  1828.  She  re- 
ceived a  good  education,  and  in  1865,  with 
her  younger  sister  Jane,  she  went  to  Rome, 
where  her  sister  wished  to  study  art.  Here 
she  met  Miss  Charlotte  Cushman  and  Miss 
Stebbins,  both  of  whom  became  her  warm 
friends.  Miss  Morgan  had  always  loved 
animals,  and  King  Victor  Emmanuel,  dis- 
covering her  judgment  of  them,  commis- 
sioned her  to  go  to  Ireland  and  purchase  a 
number  of  horses  for  him,  a  commission  in 
which  she  was  so  successful  that  he  pre- 
sented her  with  a  watch,  bearing  his  initials 
and  a  diamond  pendent.  In  1869  she  came 
to  New  York,  and  has  since  served  the 
Times  as  its  live  stock  reporter,  and  she  was 
also  the  station  agent  at  Robinvale,  N.  J. 
She  was  a  familiar  figure  on  Newspaper  row 
in  New  York.  Over  six  feet  in  height, 
wearing  a  short  gown  of  serge,  with  stout 


boots  and  a  bonnet  to  defy  wind  or  storm, 
— this  odd  exterior  yet  held  such  sterling 
qualities  of  head  and  heart  that  she  com- 
manded universal  respect.  She  leaves  to 
the  metropolitan  museum  in  New  York  the 
watch  presented  by  the  King  of  Italy,  and  a 
number  of  valuable  and  curious  Florentine 
mosaics  and  cameos.  This  seems  to  be  an 
age  in  which  woman  lives  out  her  individu- 
ality, and  does  that  which  she  was  born  to 
do.  The  Times  says  editorially  of  her: 
"  It  is  fitting  to  record  here  the  most  cor- 
dial and  grateful  acknowledgement  of  her 
probity,  her  unfaltering  fidelity,  and  the  con- 
stancy with  which  the  least  of  her  daily 
duties  was  always  performed.  Nor  can  her 
companions  in  the  office  forget  her  kindli- 
ness of  nature,  the  courtesy  of  her  demeanor 
toward  all,  the  native  refinement  and  wom- 
anly grace  of  her  character,  and  the  patience 
and  fortitude  with  which  she  bore  the 
fatigues  and  difficulties  of  a  calling  that 
might  well  have  taxed  the  strength  of  a 
man."    This  tribute  is  full  of  significance. 


"Y"0UNG  UobKS'  C[oisUM|^. 

John  Martin's  Revenge. 

In  the  cool  of  the  morning  John  Martin 
kissed  his  wife  and  two  little  ones  by-by  at 
the  door  of  their  humble  home,  half  frame, 
half  dugout,  took  his  team  and  went  over 
the  roll  of  the  prairie  to  work  at  his  plowing, 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  house. 

As  he  paused  on  the  top  of  the  roll  before 
going  from  sight,  he  called  back  to  his  wife: 

"  Mary,  let  George  come  to  me  at  noon 
with  a  lunch  and  fresh  drink  of  butter-milk. 
It's  so  far  that  I  don't  think  I'll  come  home 
to  dinner." 

The  team  started,  and  chattering  cheer- 
fully to  them  for  company's  sake  they  went 
on  to  their  work. 

The  sun  climbed  higher,  and  furrow 
after  furrow  was  turned.  John  kept  the 
team  going  steadily,  but  Fan  was  restive 
and  would  throw  her  head  up  and  look 
around  and  then  throw  herself  into  the 
collar,  and  forge  ahead  as  though  suddenly 
anxious  to  get  the  work  finished. 

"  What  does  ail  you,  Fan  ?  You  seem 
daft,"  said  John  finally;  "  does  your  harness 
hurt  you,  old  girl  ?" 

And  then  he  went  over  the  harness,  care- 
fully examining  each  strap  and  piece  where 
it  touched  her  sleek  coat. 

He  went  back  between  the  handles  of  the 
plough,  and  Fan  threw  her  nose  up  over  her 
mate's  neck,  looking  in  the  direction  of  the 
house,  and  whinned  so  shrill  and  mournful, 
that  John  involuntarily  looked  in  the  same 
direction. 

He  started. 

Were  his  eyes  deceiving  him  ! 
Was  that  a  thin  column  of  smoke  rising  in 
the  clear  air  from  over  the  roll  in  the  prairie  1 
His  heart  almost  stopped  beating. 
It  is  smoke  ! 

Fast  as  his  fingers  could  move  he  undid 
the  harness  fastenings  from  the  team,  threw 
the  harness  to  the  ground,  released  one 
horse  and  sprang  upon  Fan's  back.  She 
needed  no  urging  or  directing,  but  leaped 
like  an  arrow  from  the  bow. 

As  they  gained  the  summit  of  the  rise  of 
ground,  John  looked,  and  had  to  clutch  the 
horse's  mane  to  keep  from  falling.  A  thin 
blue  column  of  smoke  was  rising  from  the 
ground  where  his  home  had  stood,  and  as 
he  cast  an  agonized  look  over  the  plain  for 
some  sign  of  life,  he  saw  away  off  on  the 
distant  horizon  a  few  rapidly  diminishing 
specks  and  a  little  cloud  of  dust. 

No  use  to  urge  the  creature,  she  seemed 
to  share  his  fear,  and  was  doing  the  best 
that  flesh  and  blood  could  do. 

At  the  little  bed  of  hot  ashes  she  stopped 
and  he  rolled  from  her  back.  For  a  few 
seconds  he  could  not  see,  and  his  limbs 
trembled  so  that  he  could  not  walk.  He 
knew  what  sight  would  meet  him.  A  few 
steps  from  him  lay  the  body  of  his  little  boy 
Georgie,  the  one  that  was  to  bring  his  lunch 
and  drink  at  noon. 

He  bent  over  and  tenderly  kissed  the 
little  dead  face. 

"  Two  more,"  he  whispered  to  himself, 
"  two  more;  where  are  they  ?" 

They  were  not  far  away — the  little  girl, 
three  years  old,  with  long  brown  hair,  and 
his  wife — dead,  and  the  scalping  knife  had 
done  its  work. 

Side  by  side  he  laid  the  three,  around 
whom  all  his  hopes,  all  his  ambitions,  his 
love,  was  centered,  now  gone  from  him  in  a 
moment,  it  seemed. 

As  he  turned  away  to  look  back  again,  he 
heard  a  light  whinny  come  from  the  cattle 
yard,  and  he  walked  that  way.   There  stood 


Fan  over  the  body  of  her  colt,  whinnying 
pitifully  and  nudging  it  with  her  nose  to  in- 
duce it  to  get  up. 

"  Your  baby,  too.  Fan.  Poor  Fan  !  poor 
me  !" 

He  stayed  by  his  dead  all  day  and  night; 
then  laid  them  gently  in  the  grave  he  made 
them,  pressing  a  last  kiss  upon  the  un- 
responsive lips  of  each.  His  task  finished, 
he  mounted  Fan,  and,  drawing  rein  beside 
the  mounds  for  a  last  look,  raised  his  hand 
toward  heaven  and  took  oath: 

"  1  swear  before  God,  beside  the  graves 
of  my  dead,  that  so  Ion?  as  I  have  life,  I 
shall  hunt  Apaches.  They  have  robbed  me 
of  all,  and  my  hate  shall  never  be  satisfied." 

•if-  *  « 

A  coup  e  of  officers  were  enjoying  their 
after-dinner  smoke  sitting  in  chairs  tilted 
back  against  the  shady  side  of  the  quarter- 
master's building 

"Say,  captain,  have  you  noticed  anything 
strange  about  these  Apaches  since  we 
brought  them  back  to  the  reservation 

"  Nothing  special  that  I  can  think  of. 
They're  a  grisly  lot  anyway.  Why  do  you 
a^^k  T' 

Because  I've  noticed  now  that  they  keep 
close  to  headquarters  and  don't  go  out  in 
bands  of  two  or  three;  and  again,  they're 
holding  lots  of  pow-wows,  and  every  day  or 
so  they  bring  in  a  dead  buck." 

"  Oh,  have  you  just  found  that  out  ?  Why, 
that's  old  to  everybody  but  the  reds,  and 
with  them  it  isn't  allowed  to  get  old.  Ever 
since  the  Sandy  Fork  raid  the  Apaches  have 
had  a  Nemesis  after  them.  Who  it  is  or 
how  many,  no  one  knows,  but  if  a  buck 
goes  away  from  the  crowd,  it  s  ten  to  o.ie 
he  doesn't  come  back,  and  when  they  start 
out  to  find  him,  which  they  usually  do,  he 
has  become  a  good  Indian." 

Just  then  a  tall,  gray-haired  man,  dressed 
as  a  scout,  came  past  and  changed  the 
current  of  their  conversation. 

"  Who  is  that  chap  ?"  asked  the  lieutenant 
of  his  brother  officer,  scanning  the  scout 
closely. 

"  I  don't  know,"  was  the  reply.  "  He 
comes  to  the  post  once  in  a  while;  gets  a 
lot  of  stuff,  mostly  ammunition;  never  stays 
or  stops  to  talk;  always  rides  that  same  big 
bay  mare." 

The  stranger  dismounted  at  the  door  of 
the  store  and  entered.  He  had  scarcely 
passed  out  of  sight  when  an  Indian  sneaked 
up  cautiously  and  began  to  examine  the 
horse,  paying  particular  attention  to  her 
feet  and  her  tracks. 

"  What  do  you  suppose  that  buck's  up  to  ?" 
queried  the  captain. 

"He's  getting  points  so  that  he  can  trail 
the  animal,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Look  out  I    By  gracious  that  was  neat." 

The  exclamation  was  called  forth  by 
the  action  of  the  horse.  The  Indian,  in  his 
investigations,  stooped  and  picked  up  her 
foot,  presumably  to  examine  the  shoe. 
There  was  a  quick  move,  a  thud,  and  an 
Indian  rolled  over  on  the  grass  with  a 
crushed  skull. 

Two  or  three  white  men  ran  up  and  the 
owner  of  the  horse  came  out  of  the  store. 
When  he  saw  the  dead  brave,  a  smile 
lighted  up  his  set  face  as  he  patted  his 
horse's  neck. 

"Another  one,  eh?  Fan,  that's  right; 
keep  up  the  work,  old  girl.  One  more 
scratch  on  the  rifle  breech  makes  181." — E. 
R.  Collins  in  Texas  Siftings. 


Absolutely  Pure. 

A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder.  High- 
est of  all  in  leavening  strength. — Latest  U, 
S,  Government  Food  Report, 
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The  Secretary's  Golumn. 

By  A.  T.  Dewby,  Secretary  State  Gtange  of  California. 

A  new  supply  of  rituals  and  National 
Grange  Digest,  of  latest  edition,  has  recently 
been  received.  Orders  have  also  been  sent 
for  a  small  supply  of  "  Grange  Melodies." 
We  Wave  a  few  copies  of  the  "  National 
Grange  Choir"  on  hand,  also  of  "Glad 
Echoes,"  the  songbook  used  mostly  at  the 
last  State  Grange. 

Master  E.  W.  Davis,  in  a  recent  note  dated 
July  2d,  has  written  some  thoughts  which  I 
think  all  Patrons  should  read  and  try  to  an- 
swer soon  and  well: 

"  The  work  of  the  State  Grange  is  already 
beginning  to  demand  some  time  and  thought 
from  those  who  have  the  good  of  the  Order 
at  heart.  "  The  spring  campaign  "  has  been  a 
dignified  and  intelligent  one.  Good  results 
are  sure  to  come  from  it.  It  was  aggressive 
enough  to  command  respect,  and  dignified 
enough  to  hold  the  order  on  the  high  mental, 
moral,  social  and  financial  plateau  to  which 
it  has  won  its  way  by  25  years  of  honest 
work.  For  my  part,  I  am  well  pleased  with 
the  total  results,  and  am  fully  convinced  that 
many  seeds  are  yet  in  the  Grange  farm  that 
will  germinate  soon.  Bro.  Overhiser  writes 
that  he  will  probably  be  able  to  do  some 
"  field  work"  about  the  ist  of  August. 

Bro.  Walton  reports  times  very  busy,  but 
thinks  that  right  away  after  harvest  there 
will  be  some  new  Granges  up  there.  I 
would  much  like  to  see  our  Order's  banner 
floating  in  Yolo,  Lake,  Tehama,  Humboldt, 
Fresno,  Stanislaus,  Kern,  Napa,  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Diego  Counties.  Can  we  plant  it 
there  this  summer?  If  so,  in  what  way,  by 
whom  and  at  what  expense?" 

I.  C.  Steele,  P.  M.,  writes  from  Pesca- 
dero  that  crops  are  fine  in  his  locality.  He 
expects  to  visit  San  Francisco  on  the  12th, 
and  will  then  forward  to  Washington  his 
quarterly  report  as  Treasurer  of  the  State 
Grange. 

From  Nebraska. — J.  R.  Cantlin,  Secre- 
tary of  the  State  Grange,  writes  from  Web- 
ster, Neb.,  saying  that  the  Patrons  in  that 
State  desire  to  organize  a  life  insurance  as- 
sociation for  the  benefit  of  members,  and 
desires  us  to  send  a  copy  of  the  "  Patrons'  Re- 
lief Association"  constitution,  and  other  pub- 
lications relating  to  the  organization,  to 
which  request  we  have  liberally  responded. 
Further,  Brother  Cantlin  suggests  that 
Wheatland,  the  P.  O.  address  of  his  brother, 
D.  L.  C,  who  has  lived  there  30  years, 
would  likely  be  a  good  Grange  locality. 
Happy  to  inform  Brother  Cantlin  that 
Wheatland  Grange  has  recently  been  re- 
organized, and  we  hope  that  his  brother 
will  soon  become  our  brother  if  he  is  not  al- 
ready within  the  Grange  circle. 

Grange  Home  and  School. — The 
Grange  is  like  unto  a  well-regulated  family 
home,  where  father,  mother,  sister  and 
brothers  sit  down  and  exchange  ideas 
and  thoughts  for  their  mutual  benefit.  The 
young  boys  and  girls  of  the  farm  should  be 
encouraged  by  all  means  to  come  to  the 
Grange,  and  every  opportunity  should  be 
given  them,  to  advance  them,  to  educate 
them,  in  order  that  they  may  be  fitted  and 
qualified  for  usefulness,  honor  and  respect. 
The  Grange  is  a  good  school  for  the  young, 
and  the  older  ones  can  be  benefited  by 
the  teachings  of  the  Grange.  I  would  very 
much  like  to  see  every  boy  and  girl  who 
live  on  farms  in  this  county  all  members  of 
this  or  some  other  Grange,  and  it  is  my 
opinion  the  mission  of  the  Grange  will  not 
be  filled  until  that  has  been  accomplished. 
— E.  Greer  before  Sacramento  Grange. 

FOR  SEPARATE  COLLEGES. 

The  Legislative  Committee  of  the  National 
Grange  has  just  issued  an  eight-page  circular  set- 
ting forth  the  different  acts  of  Congress  for  appro, 
priating  means  for  establishing  and  maintaining 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Colleges,  Experiment 
Stations,  etc.,  with  a  large  amount  of  statistical 
facts  and  information  of  experience  gained  in  this 
and  foreign  countries.  It  is  prefaced  with  the  fol- 
lowing, offered  by  A.  Mes?er  and  adopted  by  the 
National  Grange,  November,  1891: 

Whereas,  A  large  proportion  of  the  agricultural 
colleges  of  this  country  are  closely  connected  with 
classical  institutions,  with  the  funds  and  appro- 
priations from  the  General  Government  paid  into 
and  disbursed  from  a  common  treasury  of  the  com- 
bined institutions',  and 

Whereas,  Owing  to  a  variety  of  causes  incident 
to  such  connection,  the  number  of  agricultural 
students  in  these  combined  institutions  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum,  thereby  rendering  the  munificent 
donations  from  the  General  Government  for  agri- 
cultural education  practically  worthless,  so  far  as 
direct  agricultural  and  industrial  education  is  con- 
cerned; therefore 

/iewlvfd.  That  the  National  Grange  respectfully 
ask  CoHKress  to  pass  a  law  requiring  the  different 
States,  where  combined  classical  and  agricultural 
colleges  exist,  to  separate  the  industrial  from  the 
classical  departments  and  establish  separate  and  dis- 


tinct agricultura  and  mechanical  colleges  in  other 
localities,  with  separate  Boards  of  Trustees,  direct- 
ors, officers  and  teachers,  that  the  true  intent  of  the 
laws  01  Congress  establishing  agricultural  colleges 
and  experiment  stations  may  be  fully  carried  out, 
namely,  the  higher  education  of  the  rural  popula- 
tion. And  we  further  ask  that  all  appropriations 
now  paid  to  the  combined  institutions,  and  all  un- 
expended funds  heretofore  appropriated  by  the 
Government  for  establishing  and  maintaining  agri- 
cultural and  mechanical  colleges,  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  such  separate  and  distinct  agricultural  and 
mechanical  colleges  as  may  be  established  in  the 
several  States. 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Grange  Legislative 
Committee  be  requested  to  bring  these  resolutions 
to  the  attention  of  members  of  Congress  at  its  com- 
ing session. 

The  object  of  the  circular  is  to  awaken  interest  in 
the  matter  and  urge  the  establishment  of  colleges 
devoted  to  agriculture,  etc. 

Copies  will  be  mailed  free  to  those  applying  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  State  Grange. 


Agricultural  Fairs. 

state  Fairs. 

state.         place  and  sec'y.  date. 

Oregon,  Salem,  J.  T.  Gregg  Sept.  12-17 

California,  Sacramento,  Edwin  F.  Smith. Sept.  5-17 

Washington,  Spokane  Sept.  19-24 

Nevada,  Reno,  C.  H.  Stoddard  

Western  Washington  Industrial  Exposition,  Taco- 
ma  i  

District  Fairs. 

NO.         PLACE  AND  SEC'Y.  DATE 

1—  Oakland  Aug.  8-13 

2 —  Stockton  

3  — Chino,  J.  D.  .Sproul  

4 —  Petaluma,  Dr.  Thos.  MacUay  

5 —  Santa  Clara,  George  H.  Br-igg  .  .Sept  26-O.t  i 

6 —  Los  Angeles  

7  — Salinas  City,  J.  J.  Kelley  

8 — Placerville,  Thos.  Eraser  Aug.  23-27 

9  — Rohnerville  

10—  Yreka  

11 —  Sierraville,  Fred  Blinman  Oct,  3-7 

12 —  Lakeport,  H.  A.  McCraney . . .  .Sept.  27,  Oct.  i 

13 —  MarysviUe,  G.  R.  Eckart          Aug.  28-SepI.  3 

14 —  Santa  Cruz,  Oscar  L.  Gordon  

15—  Bakersfield.  J.  J.  Kelly  

16 —  San  Luis  Obispo,  J.  H.  Barrett  

17—  •  I.  J.  Rolfe  Aug.  23-28 

18 —  Independence,  C.  W.  Craig  Sept.  27-30 

19 —  Santa  Barbara,  H.  B.  Barstow  

20 —  Auburn,  F".  D.  Adains  Aug.  30-Sept.  3 

21 —  Fresno,  J.  M.  Reuck  

22—  Escondido,  G.  M.  Dannals  Sept.  21-24 

23 —  Concord,  F.  L.  Loucks  

25 —  Napa,  D.  L.  Hackett  

26 —  lone,  C.  T.  La  Grave  Sept.  27-30 

27 —  Redding,  H.  R.  Hodson  

28 —  San  Bernardino  

30—  Red  Bluff,  H.  R.  Hook  

31 —  Hueneme,  T.  H.  Merry  

32—  Santa  Ana,  W.  A.  Beckett  Oct  3-7 

33 —  HoUister,  A.  D.Shaw  Oct.  11-15 

34 —  Susanville,  C.  E.  Emerson  Sept.  3-7 

35 —  Merced  

36 —  Vallejo  Aug.  .. 

37 —  Lompoc,  W,  I.  Nichols  Sept.  27-30 

— Glenn  Co.  Willows,  W.  V.  Freeman. Aug.  9-13 
*3tock  exhibit  and  races  will  be  at  Glenbrook,  and 

pavilion  exhibit  at  Nevada  Lity. 

$500,000 

To  LOAS  IM  ANT    AMOTTNT  AT  THE  TBRT  LOWKST  HAKEBT 

rate  of  interest  on  approved  security  in  Farming  Lands 
A.  SCHULLER,  Room  8,  420  California  Street,  San 
Francisco. 

Unitarian  Literature 

Sent  free  by  the  CHAmnNO  Aitxillabt  of  the  First  Unlta. 
rUu  Church,  cor.  Geary  and  Franklin  Sts.,  Sao  Fran- 
l»oa.    Addreaa  Mrs.  B.  F.  SIHdlneg  m  above. 


The  Earliest  Yellow  Freestone  Known. 

CURL  LEAP  PROOF. 

TWO  WEEKS  EARLIER  THAN  FOSTER 
OR  EARLY  CRAWFORD. 

The  Best  Peach  Know  a  for  Early  Ship- 
ment East. 

Reasonable  prices  to  dealers  and  canvassers.  For 
particulars  apply  to 

W.  W.  SMITH,  VacaTille, 
A.  T.  FOSTER,  Dixon, 
Or,  I.  U.  THOMAS  &  SON,  Vloalla. 


NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

 AN  EXCEPriONALLY  FINE  

GENERAL   NURSERY  STOCK 

 FOR  

SEASON  1892-3. 

Warranted  free  from  all  disease,  true  to  name,  and 
home  grown. 

Nuraecica  at  Napa,  near  R.  R.  Depot.  Residence  of 
proprietor  at  Sausal  Fruit  Farm,  4i  miles  north  of  Napa. 

 ADDRESS  

LEONARD  COATES.  Napa,  Cal. 


ORANGE 

1.111  TIIRr  »' ™duced  price  of  76  cts.  per  copy 
UUkI  Ulll-  UKWByPOB. CO.. 220 Market, S.F, 


A  Practical  Treatise  by  T.  A.  Oare) 
(tivliiK  the  resulta  of  long  ex)>erl- 
moo  in  boutliorn  California.  190 
paKOB,  cloth  bound.    Sent  postpaid 


INSDRE  TOUR  DWELLINGS,  BARNS  AND  GRAIN 

WITH  THE  STAUNCH  OLD 


CAPITAL  $1,000,000.       ASSETS  $3,000  000. 

A  PROMPT,  PROGRESSIVE,  PROSPEROUS  COMPANY. 


P.&B  .DRYING  PAPERS. 

(Patented  Feb  28, 1888  ) 

Specially  Prepared  for  Drying  Grapes  and  Other  Frnits. 

NO  NEED  OF  EXPENSIVE  WOODEN  TRA7S.  NO  NEED  OF  TURNING 
FRUIT.    COSTS  MUCH  LESS  THAN  ANT  OTHER  METHOD. 

Pnt  np  in  Rolls  containiiig  1000  spre  feet,  or  in  Reams  of  480  Sheets— 24  x  36. 

SAMPLES  AND  CIRCULARS  FREE. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 

116  BATTERY  ST.,      -      -      SAN  PRANOISOO. 


Trial.  Why  suffer  from  the  bad  effects  of  the  La  Grippe,  Lame  Back,  Kidney  aod  Liver 
distase,  Rheumatiem,  Indigestion,  Dyspepsia,  any  kind  of  weakness,  or  other  diseases,  when 
Electricity  will  cure  you  and  keep  you  in  health.    (Headache  cured  In  one  minute.)  To 

r:~"S  DR.  JUDD'S  ELECTRIC  BELT 

free.   Prices,  $3,  $6,  $10,  and  $16,  if  satisfied.   Also  Electric  Trusses  and  Box  Batteries. 
Hosts  nothing  to  try  them.   Can  be  regulated  to  suit,  and  guaranteed  to  last  for  years.  A 
Belt  and  Battery  combined,  and  produces  sufficient  Electricity  to  shock.    Free  Medical 
advice.   Write  to-day.    Qlve  waist  measure,  price  and  full  particulars. 
Agents  Wanted.  Address  DR.  JCDD,  Detroit,  Mich. 


HILL'S  IMPROVED 

Lightning  Baler. 

Capacity,  41  Tons  per  Day. 


AWARDED  FIRST   PREMIUM   BY  THE   CALIFORNIA  STATE  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY  FOR  1890  AND  1891. 


MULES 

VERSUS 

MEN. 


CALIFORIIIA'S 
TRIUMPH. 


No  tramplns.  No  fortcingr  ft-om  the  Stack.  No  cuttlDS  of  Stacks  Necessary.  Yoa 
can  sit  at  a  hundred-foot  stack  and  bale  It  without  a  move.  It  makes  the  best  bale  In 
the  market.  You  can  put  10  tons  In  a  car.  The  forking  flrom  the  stack  Is  all  done  by  the 
horses.  The  baler  can  turn  out  more  hay  In  less  time  and  In  better  style  than  any  other 
press. 

  MANUFACTURED  BT   

Pacific  Wheel  and  Carriage  Works, 


J.  F.  HILL,  Proprietor. 


Office  and  Factories,  Nos.  1301  to  1323  J  St.,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 

8BND  FOB  OIBOUIiABS. 
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f  ACIFie  f^URAb  PRESS. 


SI 


"FARMEUS,  "PRUIT  fiROWERS,  gOME  gEEKER^ 


The  members  of  the  Kern  County  Land  Company 
have  a  national  reputation  for  wealth,  business  and 
financial  ability.  These  facts  set  the  matter  of  reli- 
ability at  rest.  The  company's  capital  stock  is 
$10,000,000. 

They  have  400,000  acres  of  arable,  irrigable  lands 
upon  which  the  sun  shines  almost  constantly;  and 
their  enormous  irrigation  system  renders  them  in- 
dependent of  the  annual  rainfall. 

A  clear  title;  rotation,  variety  and  certainty  of  crops; 
easy  terms;  availability  to  persons  in  moderate 
circumstances;  ground  ready  for  the  plow — no  stones 
nor  thistles;  good  society;  schools;  churches,  etc.,  are 
a  few  notable  attractions  of  this  region  of  country. 

Kern  is  the  largest  county  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley.  It  has  the  finest  climate  for  curing  and 
drying  fruits,  etc. 

The  400,000-acre  territory  of  the  Kern  County 
Land  Company  is  the  pick  of  the  county. 

Its  area  is  5,184,000  acres. 

Has  the  largest  irrigation  system  in  America. 

The  home  of  the  peach,  French  prune,  pear  and 
raisin  grape. 


Planting  and  harvesting  can  be  carried  on  every 
month  in  the  year. 

No  rocks,  hills  or  stumps  on  the  land. 

A  failure  of  crops  is  unknown  on  irrigated  lands. 

Kern  county  fruits  take  the  first  prize  at  the  State 
Fair. 

Land  can  be  made  to  pay  for  itself  in  less  than  three 
years. 

Grows  more  alfalfa  than  any  other  county  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  advantages  of  good  soil  and  plenty  of  sun, 
which  occur  in  the  Kern  Valley,  would  have  been 
of  little  avail  but  for  the  third  and  all-important 
one  of  an  abundance  of  water  from  never-failing 
sources. 

Through  300  miles  of  main  canals,  and  1,100  miles 
of  laterals,  the  great  Kern  river  furnishes  enough 
moisture  to  slake  the  thirst  of  the  400,000  acres  al- 
ready referred  to. 

Drought  is  out  of  the  question. 

The  system  has  been  constructed  in  the  most  care- 
ful and  scientific  manner.  Some  of  the  canals  are 
125  feet '  wide  and  six  feet  deep. 


For  further  particulars  address 


KERN  COUNTY  LAND  COMPANY, 


S.  W.  PERGUSSON,  Agent, 


The  Best  Article  is  the  Cheapest. 

BUHACH 

IS  THE 

Best,  Purest  and  Most  Effective 
insect  Powder  on  the  IMaricet. 

BY  ITS  INTELLIGEirr  USE 
hotels,  restaurants,  saloons, 
stores  and  ofBces  may  be  kept  free 
from  all  troublesome  insects.  It  is 
now  regarded  as  a  necessity  in  most 
of  the  principal  hotels  In  the  United 
States,  and  wherever  it  has  been  in- 
trodaoed  it  has  given  complete  sat- 
isfaction. Owing  to  an  increased 
production  of  Pyrethram  flowers, 
from  which  this  valuable  article  is 
made,  and  their  improved  faoilltieg 
for  reducing  them  to  powder,  the  manufaotorers  have 
this  season  made  a  material  reduction  in  their  prices. 
Send  your  orders  to  the 

Bulach  Frodncin^  ul  UinnUum;  Co., 

STOCKTON.  CAL. 


ALAMEDA  STEKL  WIND  HILL. 


10,12  and  14  ft. 

Cheaper  than  any 
First-Class  Mill  in 
the  market. 

Every  One 
Guaranteed. 

No  bearings,  no 
springs,  no  wheels 
to  get  out  of  order. 
The  simplest  mill  lo 
the  world. 

Agents  Wanted 

—  AUDRK8I — 


TBOMAN,  eouKER  k  CO,,  San  Francisco  or  Fresno 


ARE  YOU  A 

Hay  Baler  ?    If  sn,  da  yon  iisa  our  Patent 


IF  NOT;  WHY  NOT  ? 


—  MADE  ONLY  BY  — 


The  Washburn  &  Moen  Mfg.  Co. 

San  Francisco  Ofifice  and  Warehouse 
8  and  lo  Pine  Street. 


THE  ECONOMY  HORSE-POWER 

 WITH  

Fly-Wbeel  Walking  Beam  for  Pnmplng  I.arg:e  Qaantitles  of  Wate 
Sand  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 


F.  W.  KROGH  &  CO..  51  Beaie  Street,  S.  F. 


BE;IC3-a-S    G-A.E.E.IAa-E  CO., 

Wo  are  now  positively  closing  out  regardless  of  cost  our  entire  stock  of  First  Class 

Extension  Top   Oarriages,    Surreys,  Phaetons  and 

Buggies, 

TO   OXjOJSkH  XJJE>  BrrSXN'ZlJSS, 

220  and  223  MISSION  ST.,  -  -  SAN  FRANOISCO 


DEWEY  &  CO.  {^^?vt^^^^VF'rift  ^  }  PATENT  AGENTS. 


GRANGERS'  BANK 

OF  CALIFORNIA, 
SAN    FBANCISCO.    O  A  U 

Incorporated  April,  18T4. 


Amtborlsed  OapltiU  $1,000,000 

Capital  paid  np  and  Beserre  Ftuid  800,000 
Dlirldends  paid  to  Stookliolders...  720,000 

OFFICERS. 

A.  D.  LOGAN  President 

I.  C.  STEELE  Vice-President 

ALBEKT  MONTPELLIEB  Cashier  and  Manager 

FRANK  McMULUCN  Secretary 

General  Banting.  Deposits  received.  Gold  and  Silver. 
Bills  of  Exchange  bought  and  sold.  Loans  on  wheat  and 
country  produce  a  specialty. 

Jannarv  1.  1892  A.  IfONTPKLLrKR.  Ifknasrer 


Wrile  CRYSTAL  CREAM- 


for  Calaloenes  of 

CREAMERIES,  Etc. 

Glass  Mllfe  Cans,  Xerer  j 
Rust,  "Water  Tanksof  steell 
plate,  everlasting.  CreamI 
without  Ice  or  with  Ice.  Wei 
want  agents  everywhere.] 
Big  cut  in  prices. 


FRUIT  EVAPORATOR 

I  II  U  I  I  THE  ZIMMERMAN 
■  -  ■  w  I  ~  pjpjj^  stnndnrd  Machine 
SUtereBt  lUea  and  prleei.  Illnstrated  Catalogue  tra*. 
XUK  BLTHTXK IROM  WORKS  CO.,  ClnclBBBtl,  O. 

JAMUiS  UlN i< UK IB.Ast.,  87 Market  St.  S.W. 


BAKER  ^•'^^  HAMILTON 
SAN  FRANCISCO-SACRAMENTO 
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j5[gricultural  X^otes, 


CALIFORNIA. 

Contra  Costa. 
Labob  Yield  of  Wheat. — Antioch  Ledger: 
Harvesting  ia  progressing  rapidly,  lu  ihe 
neighborhood  of  Brentwood  and  Byron,  nearly 
halt  the  grain  is  already  harvested,  and  we 
hear  the  most  encouraging  reports  from  that 
section.  Grain  is  turning  out  well,  and  in  fact 
the  yield  is  much  better  than  the  most  sanguine 
expected.  A  yield  of  a  ton  to  the  acre  is  said 
to  be  a  common  thing,  and  we  learn  that  in 
many  instances  a  much  larger  yield  is  the  re- 
sult. Lo  Welch,  who  farms  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Brentwood,  is  said  to  have  harvested 
2700  pounds  to  the  acre.  There  is  no  use  in 
talking,  the  Marsh  Grant  land  is  not  only  the 
natural  soil  for  cereals,  but  the  farmers  of  that 
section  are  about  as  good  as  can  be  found  in 
the  State.  Such  an  immense  yield  of  grain  in 
a  comparatively  dry  year  is  unprecedented,  and 
speaks  volumes  for  the  industry  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  farmer  and  the  quality  of  the  soil. 

Fresno. 

The  West  Side.  —  Selma  Enterprise:  The 
recent  consummation  of  the  de^l  by  which  the 
Sunset  irrigation  district  has  secured  3000  cubic 
feet  of  water  and  other  concessions  from  Cheape 
and  Perrin  and  the  Sunset  Canal  Company,  is 
the  beginning  of  a  stupendous  enterprise  that 
will  require  great  engineering  ability  and  a 
broad  estimate  of  financial  possibilities.  The 
district  comprises  300,000  acres  of  land  fertilized 
by  the  fervid  sunlight  of  eons  of  summers.  It 
is  proposed  to  build  a  reservoir  covering  1490 
acres  to  hold  water  for  use  during  times  of 
scarcity.  The  soil  is  said  to  be  hundreds  of 
feet  in  depth  and  of  exhaustless  fertility;  the 
water  abundant  and  the  title  perfect.  The 
great  west  side  is  destined  to  be  the  arena  where 
the  full  value  of  the  Wright  law  is  to  be  tested. 
If  there  is  a  region  in  the  world  where  coop- 
erative irrigation  should  be  made  a  success,  it 
is  the  west  side. 

Peactical  Views  on  a  Rajsin  Combine. — Cor. 
Fresno  Expositor:  There  is  probably  not  a 
grower  in  Ifreeno  who  does  not  wish  that  a 
combination  might  be  made  which  will  enable 
the  growers  to  get  4i,  5  or  5i  cents  a  pound  for 
their  raisins.  There  is  no  disagreement  as  to 
what  is  desired,  but  there  are  some  different 
views  as  to  whether  or  by  what  means  it  may 
be  attainable.  In  the  first  place,  the  growers 
should  be  reasonable.  The  price  should  not  be 
arbitrarily  set,  without  regard  to  the  natural 
laws  of  trade.  If  so,  it  will  fail.  The  price 
which  growers  must  figure  on  must  be  based 
on  the  wholesale  prices  in  the  Eastern  markets 
as  they  exist,  j  aking  them  as  a  basis,  the 
prices  which  growers  shall  ask  here  should  be 
proportionately  lower.  The  growers  should 
not  calculate  on  causing  the  Eastern  prices  to 
advance,  for  that  would  be  an  uncertain  thing 
to  count  on.  *  *  *  *  The  packer 
buys  of  the  grower  at  5  cents  a  pound.  He 
pays  1  cent  for  packing,  li  cents  for  freight, 
and  sells  to  the  wholesale  man  at  7i  cents  a 
pound.  When  the  grapes  have  readied  New 
York  they  have  cost  the  packer  5  cents  pur- 
chase price,  1  cent  packing,  li  cents  freight, 
equal  7i  cents  a  pound.  He  sells  them  at  74 
cents.  This  is  a  profit  of  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a 
pound,  or  $5  a  ton,  or  $50  a  car.  If  this  is  not 
considered  enough  he  would  have  to  buy  of  the 
grower  for  a  little  less.  Let  it  be  insisted  again 
that  these  figures  and  prices  are  not  given  as 
the  actual  ones  but  merely  as  something  near 
what  may  be  found  the  true  figures. 

Mendocino. 

Wool  Sale  at  Ukiah. — Democrat  and  Dis- 
patch: The  Ukiah  wool  sale  was  field  June 
14tii.  Eight  hundred  and  sixty-seven  bales 
were  sold.  The  general  prices  paid  ranged  from 
19i  to  20i  cents  per  pound.  A  few  choice  lots 
from  WilliU  brought  21  cents,  and  Baechtel 
Bros,  of  that  place  received  21i  cents  per  pound 
for  their  exceptionally  fine  clip.  The  prices 
«  ere  lower  than  those  of  last  spring,  although 
the  wool  was  finer. 

Modoc. 

Reclaiming  Saqebeush  Land. — Adin  Argus: 
What  was  a  sagebrush  pkin  a  few  years  ago  is 
n  .w  pretty  thickly  settled  with  people  who  are 
endeavoring  to  improve  and  cultivate  their 
claims.  Most  of  these  people  are  unable  to 
make  extensive  improvements,  and  are,  there- 
fore, compelled  to  labor  under  difficulties.  Mr. 
Auble's  farm  is  midway  bftween  Aidin  and 
Bieber,  and  is  composed  of  about  200  acres  of 
swamp  land  and  a  large  body  of  rolling  sage- 
brush land.  It  is  well  under  cultivation,  and, 
with  his  stock,  he  uses  and  sells  all  that  he  can 
produce.  Mr.  Auble  is  an  energetic  and  shrewd 
business  man,  and  is  becoming  one  of  our  most 
prosperous  farmers.  E.  Kellogg's  place,  of  about 
300  acres,  is  rolling  sagebrush  land,  most  of 
which  has  been  cleared  and  produces  yearly  a 
large  crop  of  grain.  He  has  a  windmill  which 
furnishes  water  for  irrigating  his  garden.  Wind- 
mills are  the  only  water  supply  now  afforded, 
and  of  course  there  is  but  little  water  furnished, 
compared  to  what  could  and  ought  to  be  used 
to  make  large  crops.  Grain  is  much  in  need  of 
water  now,  and  it  will  be  a  grand  thing  for 
such  portions  of  Big  valley  when  some  Irriga- 
tion system  is  established. 

San  Bernardino. 

New  Orchard  Acrraoe.— Chino  Champion: 
While  the  planting  of  orchards  on  the  Chino 
ranch  this  seaaon  has  been  overshadowed  by 
the  magnitude  of  the  beet  industry,  it  has  nev- 
erthele.is  been  no  inconsiderable  item.  Without 
any  particular  boom  in  the  plantng  of  orchard 
tribes,  a  good  healthy  growth  ha^  taken  place  in 
the  acreage  set.  All  kinds  of  deciduous  fruits 
especially,  have  made  splendid  progress,  and 
this  apring  olivfcs  have  taken  the  lead.  The 
total  acreage  of  tree*  on  the  Chino  is  now  about 


as  follows :  Oranges  102,  prunes  152,  peaches  22, 
apricots  14,  olives  54,  walnuts  81,  figs  56,  pears 
15,  mixed  116— total  611. 

Sugar  Beet  Notes. — Champion:  On  Tuesday, 
July  5,  will  commence  the  work  of  harvesting 
this  year's  beet  crop  on  the  Chino  ranch.  It  is 
intended  to  have  a  good  supply  on  hand  at  the 
factory  on  the  following  Monday,  when  it  is 
hoped  to  commence  working  them  up.  There 
aie  4000  acres  of  beets  on  the  ranch  this  sum- 
mer, of  which  about  500  acres  are  now  ready 
for  harvesting  as  soon  as  they  can  be  reached. 
The  rest  of  the  fields  will  mature  in  succession 
during  the  next  three  months  so  as  to  keep  the 
harvesting  force  and  factory  continuously  at 
work.  One  of  the  grandest  agricultural  sights 
in  California  is  these  broad  level  fields  of  beets 
approaching  maturity,  perfectly  clean  and  with 
good  stands.  The  tonnage  is  going  to  be  very 
satisfactory,  and  the  quality  of  the  beets  so  far 
as  tested  is  extraordinarily  high.  Almost  with- 
out exception  the  farmers  on  the  ranch  this 
year  are  leeling  sanguine  of  the  profits  on  beets. 
There  are  many  fields  that  will  yield  18  to  20 
tons  per  acre,  and  the  present  indications  are 
that  the  average  percentage  of  sugar  in  the 
beets  will  not  fall  below  15,  and  may  go  to  18. 
That  will  give  a  crop  that  cannot  be  equ.  led 
for  profit  by  any  other  farm  product  grown  in 
one  season.  The  industry  is  of  the  very  first 
importance  to  Southern  California,  and  will 
most  certainly  enrich  the  communities  where 
it  is  introduced.  Hundreds  of  men  have  had 
steady  employment  here  since  the  first  of  the 
year,  and  through  harvesting  a  large  force  will 
be  needed,  so  that  a  man  can  have  employment 
here  practically  the  entire  year.  Many  farmers 
are  building  up  for  themselves  homes  here  who 
came  in  without  any  means  to  draw  upon,  and 
who  have  devoted  their  time  almost  entirely  to 
beet  growing.  This  year's  crop  will  start  many 
out  on  the  road  to  independence. 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

Hay,  Grain  and  Fbcit  Notes.— S.  L.  0  Trib- 
une: The  hay  ciop  has  all  been  secured  in  good 
order  and  is  being  placed  in  shape  and  con- 
dition for  future  use.  Hay  baling  is  progress- 
ing, and,  by  the  looks  of  things,  the  crop  will 
soon  be  blocked  up.  There  are  three  hay 
presses  now  at  work  and  another  one  is  ex- 
pected to  come  into  the  valley  ere  long.  A  few 
of  the  ranchers  have  started  their  headers,  and 
by  another  week  harvesting  will  be  in  full 
swing.  The  barley  crop  is  about  all  harvested 
now  and  a  few  have  started  on  their  wheat 
crop.  The  fruit  prospect  for  this  season 
throughout  the  Creston  country  will  be  on  the 
slim  order.  Late  frosts  and  other  climatic 
changes  have  had  the  tendency  to  despoil  the 
trees  of  their  fruits.  The  grape  crop,  however, 
is  reported  all  right  and  bids  fair  for  a  good 
crop  yield. 

Sacramento. 

Hop  Pest.— Sacramento  News:  Hop  growers 
on  the  American  river  yards  are  very  much 
alarmed  over  the  sudden  appearance  of  myriads 
of  red  spiders  on  their  vines.  Some  yards  have 
already  been  seriously  damaged,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  unless  something  is  done  to  stop 
the  ravages  of  the  insect,  many  promising  fields 
will  be  ruined.  F.  V.  Flint  regards  the  situa- 
tion as  serious,  and  advises  spraying  without 
delay.  He  brought  specimens  of  vines  infested 
by  the  pests.  The  leaves  have  the  appearance 
of  being  burned.  The  spider  inhabits  the  under 
side  of  the  leaves  and  weaves  a  close  web.  The 
insect  is  well  known  in  England,  where  it  not 
infrequently  injures  and  even  destroys  tons  of 
hops. 

Red  Spider  and  Hops. —  Sacramento  News: 
Much  uneasiness  is  felt  among  the  local  hop- 
growers  on  account  of  the  reappearance  of  the 
red  spider  on  the  vines.  The  insect  appeared 
about  this  time  last  year  and  caused  much 
alarm,  but  no  serious  results  followed.  A  few 
acres  of  vines  were  injured  and  some  destroyed. 
The  hop  was  more  advanced  than  at  the  present 
time,  and  the  injury  was  confined  to  the  burrs, 
which  were  then  just  opening.  It  now  appears 
that  the  spiders  have  been  reinforced  and  have 
appeared  in  larger  numbers  and  over  a  more 
extended  territory.  The  American  River  dis- 
tricts are  the  only  ones  reported  as  infested  so  far, 
and  active  measures  have  been  taken  to  destroy 
the  pest.  'The  yards  of  Brewer,  Whittenbrock  and 
Gerber  Bros,  have  suffered  most  seriously,  and 
they  have  already  had  spraying  apparatus  con- 
structed and  are  showering  the  pestiferous 
spiders  with  solutions  of  sulphur,  acid  and 
water.  The  spray  pump  is  attached  to  a  wagon 
on  which  is  a  tank  holding  300  gallons.  The 
liquid  must  be  thrown  upward  from  near  the 
ground,  as  the  spider  inhabits  only  the  under 
side  of  the  leaf. 

Santa  Clara. 

Frdit  Crop  Notes. — San  Jose  Mercury:  A 
tour  of  investigation  among  the  canneries  by  a 
representative  of  the  Mercury  recently  brought 
out  the  information  that  the  outlook  for  a  large 
pack  this  season  is  promising.  The  first  crop 
of  strawberries  is  about  gone  and  no  more  are 
expected  in  very  large  quantities  till  thn  middle 
ot  July.  The  gooseberry  and  pea  crops  are  re- 
ported to  be  fair.  This  season  J.  Z.  Anderson 
has  shipped  about  25  carloads  of  cherries  East. 
The  pear  crop  is  expected  to  be  unusually  large, 
especially  the  Bartlett  variety.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  a  great  number  of  trees  have  come 
into  bearing  this  season.  The  crop  of  Winter 
Nelis  pears  will  be  medium.  The  apricot  crop 
will  be  about  the  same  as  last  season.  Apri- 
cot.s,  pears  and  peaches  are  expected  to  be  ready 
for  canning  about  July  10th,  and  then  the  rush 
will  come.  The  prices  for  green  fruit  have  not 
been  established  as  yet,  because  there  is  an 
abundant  supply  of  fruit  in  sight,  and  the  ten- 
dency of  the  handlers  is  to  await  the  condition 
of  the  market  before  fixing  prices.  The  Fruit 
Exchange  which  has  recently  been  organized 
will  help  to  fix  pricee  this  year,  as  the  mem- 
bers of  it  control  the  majority  of  the  fruit 
raised  in  this  county.  It  is  certain  that  a  much 


larger  percentage  of  fruit  growers  than  ever  be- 
fore will  dry  their  own  fruit  this  year,  and  it  is 
a  pleasing  fact  that  none  of  them  are  looking 
around  for  buyers — that  day  has  practically 
passed,  thanks  to  the  Fruit  Exchange  and  the 
cooperative  dryers.  Now  the  producers  are  on 
a  fair  way  to  control  the  markets,  and  before 
another  season  goes  by  they  will  have  the  busi- 
ness entirely  in  their  own  hands.  No  matter 
what  the  state  of  the  Eastern  crop,  the  Califor- 
nia product  will  not  be  affected  by  it.  Our 
products  are  more  varied  and  in  every  way 
superior,  and  the  consumers  will  demand  them 
in  preference  to  all  others  as  long  as  they  are 
to  be  had  in  the  markets.  No  country  in  the 
world  can  compare  with  California  in  fruit- 
growing, and  no  other  section  can  compare 
with  Santa  Clara  county.  Such  a  thing  as 
overproduction  is  impossible.  The  market  is 
extending  and  will  continue  to  extend  faster 
than  the  amount  of  product  can  increase. 
When  every  available  foot  of  soil  in  Santa 
Clara  county  is  devoted  to  fruit-growing  the 
returns  to  the  producers  will  be  as  great,  if  not 
greater,  than  at  the  present  time. 

Shasta. 

First  Carload  of  Fruit  Sent  from  Shasta 
Co. — Redding  Democrat:  The  first  carload  of 
green  fruit  that  has  ever  left  Shasta  county  for 
the  Eastern  market  left  Anderson  on  June  27th. 
Al  Smith,  proprietor  of  the  Anderson  flour 
mill,  says  between  50  and  60  carloads  of  green 
fruit  will  be  shipped  from  Anderson  this  season. 
That  is  news  that  will  encourage  and  make  the 
fruit  growers  of  Shasta  county  smile.  All  the 
shipping  fruit  around  Anderson  has  been  con- 
tracted for  at  good  prices. 

Stanislaus. 

Grain  and  Fruit  Notes. — Oakdale  cor.  Mo- 
desto Herald:  The  harvest  is  now  well  under 
way,  and  judging  from  several  samples  of  the 
new  wheat  crop  which  have  been  exhibited  to 
our  dealers,  the  quality  is  inferior  to  that  of 
last  beason.  The  reason  given  for  the  shriveled 
appearance  of  the  kernel  is  that  in  many  fields 
the  crop  was  blighted  by  the  extreme  hot  wave 
about  the  first  days  of  June.  The  greater  por 
tion  of  the  crop  through  this  .section  will  be 
harvested  this  season  by  combines.  *  *  ♦  * 
The  many  flourishing  orchards  and  vineyards 
extending  along  the  Stanislaus  from  Oakdale 
to  the  vicinity  of  Langworth  have  put  on  a 
rapid  growth  this  season,  but  the  fruit  crop,  as 
a  rule,  is  light.  These  orchards  and  vineyards, 
as  enumerated  by  the  writer  a  few  months 
since,  contain  about  500  acres.  This  statement 
includes  the  area  planted  to  trees  and  vines  in 
and  around  Oakdale.  A.  V.  Stuart  has  made 
several  shipments  of  peaches  to  San  Francisco 
recently.  He  will  start  up  his  canning  and 
drying  establishment  within  a  few  dBys. 

Sutter. 

Fruit  Notes. — Yuba  City  Farmer:  Every  day 
large  loads  of  fruit  are  seen  coming  to  town  for 
shipping  or  to  the  canneries.  Local  shippers 
are  kept  busy  handling  ihe  choice  boxes  of 
apricots,  peaches,  pears,  plums  and  apples,  and 
the  hundreds  of  active  employes  at  the  two 
cannenes  handle  an  enormous  quantity  of 
fruit  per  day.  At  the  orchards  there  is  work 
for  all,  and  besides  the  numerous  pickers  and 
packers,  a  large  portion  of  the  fruit  is  being  cut 
and  dried  on  the  grounds.  This  is  principally 
in  apricots,  the  peaches  not  yet  being  ripe 
enough  to  dry  to  any  great  extent.  We  notice 
many  women,  girls  and  boys  from  town  going 
out  to  the  orchards  and  earning  good  waged 
cutting  apricots.  The  work  is  not  disagreeable 
and  the  young  folks  have  a  good  time,  besides 
earning  a  snug  sum  by  their  labor.  The  work 
at  the  cannery  .is  progressing  lively  and  from 
ten  to  twelve  tons  of  apricots  are  being  packed 
daily.  The  plant  has  evei^r  convenience  and 
new  improvements  for  putting  the  fruit  into 
the  cans  in  the  best  possible  shape  and  quickest 
time.  The  apricot  pack  will  close  some  time 
the  fore  part  of  next  week,  and  no  work  on 
fruit  will  be  done  then  until  the  peaches  are 
ready  for  canning,  which  will  be  about  the 
middle  of  the  month.  The  peach  pack  will  be 
quite  large  and  the  quality  of  the  fruit  was 
never  better.  On  the  drying  ground  a  large 
number  of  trays  are  spread  out,  covered  with 
apricots  that  were  too  soft  for  canning  but  in 
prime  condition  for  drying.  The  drier  will  be 
run  all  through  the  season. 

Tulare. 

Summer  Pruning.— C.  J.  Berry  in  Tulare 
Times:  I  take  the  ground  that  the  first  and  in- 
evitable result  of  cutting  any  tree  is  to  do  it  a 
direct  and  irreparable  injury;  that  pruning 
either  root  or  top  destroys  existing  balance  and 
makes  necessary  a  readjustment  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  root  and  foliage,  causing  a  suspen- 
sion of  growth  and,  as  a  final  result,  a  smaller 
tree  than  if  it  had  gone  unpruned.  Pruning 
for  growth  I  characterize  as  absurd.  Some  peo- 
ple prune  to  make  trees  bear  well.  There  is  no 
doubt  it  does  make  them  bear,  for  it  is  an 
accepted  fact  that  anything  which  threatens 
the  vitality  of  a  plant  causes  it  to  make  an 
effort  to  reproduce  its  kind.  The  only  reason, 
then,  why  pruning  does  make  a  tree  bear  is  be- 
cause it  threatens  its  vitality.  We  complain 
loudly  of  the  rapid  increase  of  those  hostile  in- 
sects and  dangerous  diseases  which  now  attack 
our  trees  and  plants.    In  my  opinion,  the 

f>revalence  of  both  is  due  almost  wholly  to  the 
ow  vitality  and  disarranged  circulation  caused 
by  our  defiance  of  the  laws  of  nature.  In 
attempting  to  improve  upon  nature  we  have 
got  so  far  removed  from  her  that,  continually 
thwarted,  she  is  unable  in  her  own  chosen  and 
proper  way  to  control  those  diseases  and  in- 
sects; so  the  duty  devolves  on  us,  with  what 
success,  satisfaction  and  profit,  each  can  an- 
swer for  himself. 

A  Large  Lemon  Orchard.  —  Visalia  Delta: 
The  Kaweah  Lemon  Company  has  filed  articles 
of  incorporation  in  the  County  Clerk's  office. 
The  capital  stock  is  $72,000,  divided  into  240 


shares  of  the  par  value  of  $300  each.  The 
whole  amount  of  the  capital  stock  has  been 
actually  subscribed  equally  among  the  direc- 
tors. 'This  company  has  purchased  120  acres 
of  fine  citrus  land  in  J.  W.  C.  Pogue's  ranch 
at  Lime  Kiln.  Ten  acres  have  already  been 
set  out  in  trees,  and  110  acres  will  be  planted 
next  season.  The  Lisbon  variety  will  be 
planted. 

A  Grape  Grower's  Views. — Hanford  Sentinel: 
C.  M.  Blowers,  the  well-known  vineyardist, 
does  not  attribute  the  falling  of  grapes  from 
vines  this  season  to  any  disease  whatever,  but 
says  it  is  due  to  the  cold  weather  in  the  early 
part  ot  the  season.  When  the  warm  weather 
came  on,  the  vines  took  an  extraordinary  rapid 
growth.  The  sap  came  up  freely,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence the  first  crop  of  grapes  that  had  set 
were  partially  thrown  off.  Some  of  his  best 
vines  have  the  smallest  burden  of  fruitage.  He 
says  the  vines  are  growing  at  a  very  rapid  rale 
this  season.  He  is  a  careful  obs  rver  and  not 
given  to  imaginary  theorizing,  and  his  opinion 
is  reliable.  'The  early  summer  was  an  extra- 
ordinary cool  one  for  this  climate,  and  the 
shortage  in  the  first  crop  of  raisins  is  doubtless 
due  to  that  cause,  as  Mr.  Blowers  says. 

Selling  Second  and  Third  Crop  Grapes  to 
Winemen. — Hanford  Journal:  A  large  number 
of  the  farmers  and  fruit  growers  of  Selma  held 
a  meeting  last  Saturday  to  consider  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  establishment  of  a  distillery  in  that 
town  to  use  up  the  second  and  third  crop  of 
grapes.  All  those  present  agreed  to  sell  their 
second  and  third  crop  of  grapes  to  a  distillery 
in  that  towa  at  $7  per  ton.  About  5000  tons 
were  desired  by  Williams,  Brown  &  Co.,  who 
are  going  to  establish  the  distillery,  and  3000 
tons  of  this  amount  have  been  secured. 

Ventura. 

Sespe,  June  28th. 

To  THE  Editor:  It  is  pretty  dry  here.  Last 
year  we  scarcely  had  our  usual  quantity  of  rain; 
so  also  of  this  year.  Hay  is  of  excellent  qual- 
ity, but  it  is  light.  It  is  all  cut  and  mostly 
baled  or  stacked.  We  raise  little  but  barley 
hay  here;  some  few  patches  of  alfalfa.  On 
moist  bottom  ground  corn  is  looking  well,  but 
on  dry  upland,  like  mine,  it  will  not  make  a 
crop.  Beans  are  growing  finely,  but  for  the 
most  part  I  think  the  crop  will  be  light.  Not 
nearly  so  many  planted  this  year  as  last,  in  this 
county.  Fruit  trees  and  fruit  doing  fairly  well 
I  believe  generally;  where  irrigated  as  they  are 
on  the  Sespe  river  orange  and  other  trees  are 
growing  finely.  I  have  a  small  garden  on  the 
Sespe  which  I  irrigate  and  which  of  course 
looks  finely.  "  They'' are  boring  and  getting 
oil  all  around  me — think  some  of  turning  my 
farm  into  an  oil  producer.  There  are  a  number 
of  derricks  in  sight,  across  the  Santa  Clara  riv- 
er, oil  being  pumped  from  some  of  them. 

8.  P.  Snow. 

Sales  of  New  Crop  Lima  Beans. — Ventura 
Free  Fress.  One  of  our  largest  growers,  Wm. 
Shiells,  reports  that  he  has  contracted  part  ot 
bis  new  crop  of  limas  at  2i  cents  per  pound 
and  that  he  refused  to  contract  his  entire  crop 
at  that  price.  We  understand  from  several 
prominent  growers  that  buyers  have  been  quite 
numerous  during  the  past  week  and  $2.35  has 
been  freely  offered  and  refused.  Most  holders 
are  firm  in  their  views  of  from  2i  to  3  cents  and 
we  doubt  if  anything  less  than  the  latter  price 
would  buy  any  quantity.  In  view  of  the  small 
acreage  planted  and  the  probable  light  yield,  it 
would  seem  as  though  they  were  good  value  at 
even  present  prices,  and  we  venture  the  predic- 
tion that  no  limas  will  be  sold  for  less  than  2i 
cents  for  the  next  12  months. 

Rabbits  Increasing  as  Coyotes  Decrease. — 
Ventura  Democrat:  Deputy  Assessor  Webster 
was  over  on  the  Cuyama  last  week  on  official 
business.  He  says  the  settlers  are  cursed 
with  swarms  of  rabbits  that  are  destroying 
everything  in  the  shape  of  foliage  or  vegetation 
in  sight.  The  presence  of  these  pests  in  count- 
less numbers  is  ascribed  largely  to  the  coyote 
scalp  law.  Since  the  latter  animals  have  been 
hunted  and  killed  for  the  bounty  offered  for 
their  scalps,  the  rabbits  have  multiplied  in  such 
numbers  as  to  threaten  the  destruction  of  crops 
in  every  section  of  the  county.  The  enactment 
of  the  scalp  law  looks  to  us  very  much  like 
jumping  out  of  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire. 

OREGON. 

CoDLiN  Moth  in  Western  Obeggn. — Eugene 
Register:  The  destructive  little  codlin  moth  is 
already  at  work  in  the  apples,  and  the  chances 
are  that  by  the  time  the  winter  apples  are  ripe 
the  codlin  moth  will  have  them  pretty  well 
eaten  up.  An  inspection  of  almost  any  apple 
tree  will  show  that  where  two  apples  touch 
each  other  the  codlin  moth  has  begun  his  work 
and  w  boring  into  them.  So  far  as  we  can  learn 
but  little  spraying  has  been  done  in  the  coun- 
try to  dispose  of  these  pests  or  to  check  their 
destructive  work.  Something  must  be  done  to 
rid  the  orchards  of  them  or  in  a  year  or  two  the 
apples  will  be  worthless. 

Fruits  for  the  World's  Fair. — Eugene  Reg- 
ister: The  State  Horticultnral  Society  is  actively 
at  work  making  arrangements  for  the  display 
of  Oregon  products  to  be  made  at  the  World's 
Fair  at  Chicago  next  year.  Last  January  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of 
the  matter,  and  it  announces  that  it  has  just 
received  a  shipment  of  nearly  a  carload  of 
glass  jars  in  which  to  put  up  the  fruit  for  the 
exhibit.  These  are  made  especially  for  exhibit 
purposes.  They  are  of  all  sizes,  from  one 
quart  to  seven  gallons,  and  when  filled  with 
Oregon  fruit  will  certainly  make  a  very  elegant 
exhibit.  The  committee  is  now  ready  to  re- 
ceive fruits  of  all  kinds,  with  which  to  fill 
these  jars.  It  is  not  only  desired  that  the  very 
best  of  all  kinds  that  are  grown  in  the  State 
shall  be  thus  secured,  but  that  all  parts  of  the 
State  shall  be  represented.  The  name  of  the 
grower,  with  the  address,  together  with  the 
name  of  the  fruit,  will  be  placed  on  each  Jar, 
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FOR  THE 


WORLD'S  FAIR  OF  1893 


WILL  BE  HELD  AT  THE 


CALIFORNIA  STATE  FAIR 


H'roiii  September  Stli  to  ITtli. 


California's  Capabilities  are  Beyond  Comparison.    Let  Not  Apathy  Prevent  Their  Being  Exhibited. 
The  State  has  Appropriated  Over  $5000  for  Premiums  for  Soil  Productions. 


REMEMBER  THAT  THE  GREAT  COLUMBIAN  WORLD'S  FAIR  opens  in  May  of  next  year.  Hence,  all  agricul- 
tural exhibits  must  be  collected  this  year. 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  stands  ready  to  assist  the  producer,  and  by  gathering  your  exhibits  and  showing  them  at  home  at 
the  State  Fair,  you  can  take  advantage  of  the  cash  awards  to  assist  you  in  the  good  work.  All  exhibits  shown  at  the  State  Fair  will 
be  kept  free  of  storage  until  their  removal.    BEGIN  WITH  HARVEST. 

MERCHANTS  AND  PROPERTY-OWNERS  in  each  county  are  interested  as  much  as  the  farmer,  and  should  lead  in  the 
ORGANIZATION  OF  COUNTY-EXHIBIT  COMMITTEES. 

Do  not  overlook  the  chance  of  getting  money  to  remunerate  you,  right  here  at  home;  it  is  to  be  given  away  at  the  State  Fair  of 
1892.    Come  and  get  some  of  it.  FREDERICK  COX,  President. 

Send  for  Premium  Lists.  EDWIN  F.  SMITH,  Secretary. 


THIS 

BUGGY 


EQUAL  TO  ANY 
$125  JOB. 

Ouaranteed  for 
Gee  Year. 


THIS  CART.  FIRST  CLASS  IN  EYERY  WAY,  $23. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE,  GOODS  SeiPPED  EVERYWHERE. 

CALIFORNIA  WAGON  &  CARRIAGE  CO., 


36^   FREMONT  STREET, 


SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


SPRAY  YOUR  TREES! 

WWlewasli  Your  Bans  and  Fences! 
WAINWRIGHT'S  PUMPS 

Do  RIthar  SacceRsrally. 

CaUloKue  and  teBtltnon'als  aent  by  mall. 
WM.  WAINWBIOHT, 
No.  fi  Bo»ar  Htreot.  San  Franclaco,  Cal. 


J.  W.  Hoi.OHTON,  PrB<5l<leDt,  J.  L.  N.  Hhipard,  Vloe-Pire«. 
OfiAH.  R.  BTORy,  Hec-f,  R.  H.  Maoill,  Oen.  Ag't. 

Bome  Hotnal  lomoce  Gompani, 


M.  K.  Cor.  Calirorala  i 

IirooftroRATiCD  A.  D.  18M. 


mmm  FraaelMO. 


LoM  Pal4  Hh>c«  (ngtalztMoa  t3,17S.759  II 

Am«U.  Jaoaan  1,  im   5SI>5"  " 

OMttal  Paid  Up  lo  Oold   300,000  00 

fWT  BUBFLUM  wer  nrerrUilnc   tit  Ml  10 


THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY, 


PATENT  OWNERB  OF 


NOBEL'S  DYNAMITE,  N0BEL8  EXPLOSIVE  GELATINE.  NOBEL'S 
GELATINE-DYNAMITE,  AND  THE  JUDSON  IMPROVED  POWDER. 

B«««  mm*  Htroaw*  ExplMlTCa  ta  tk«  World. 


The  only  Reliable  aai  Effident  Powder  for  dtomi*  sad  Baah  BlMtlBR.  Railroad  Contractors  and  Fanner 
use  nn  othur.  Am  ntHrrm  IMITATB  oar  eiMBi  Powder,  so  do  tkey  JndaOB,  bj  naaBaraetarlBB 
•B  Inferior  article. 


The  aiant  Pnwdnt  <)o.  having  built  Blaek  Powdei  Woria,  wHh  all  the  latest  Improvementa,  *t  OUpper  Gap,  Placer 
Ootint,,  kDOWD  as  Til  K  ('I.IPPBB  HllaUi,  offer  this  powder  and  guarantee  It  the  beat. 

OAPM  mm*  rVSK  mt  I^wmmt  Umtmm. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY,  30  California  St.,  San  Franclseo. 


THE3 

WHITE  IS  KING 

OF  ALL 

Sewing  Hacliines. 

simple  In  CkiDstniction ,  Ll^ht 
RuDDiog:,  Uo6t  Durable  and  Com- 
plete. 

Visitors  always  welcome. 

WHITE  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 

048  &  945  MARKBT  ST.,  S.  F 


LOWEST  PRICE8. 
EASIEST  TERMS. 
LARGEST  STOCK. 
Oldest  MubIo  House. 

UBCHKR  BBOB. 
FI80HKB 


PIANOS 

KOHLER  &  OHASE, 
S8  O'Varrell  St.,  8.  F. 
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Laying  Linoleums.— While  it  is  difficult 
to  follow  a  system  in  fitting  oilcloths  and 
linoleums,  a  few  cardinal  rules  must  be  ob- 
served, and  we  venture  to  suggest  them.  In 
cutting  linoleum  from  a  diagram  allow  an 
inch  at  the  ends.  If  it  is  not  to  be  laid  at 
once  allow  also  a  fraction  on  the  width,  for 
shrinkage  is  probable  both  ways.  Get  the 
diagram  correct  to  the  fraction  of  an  inch, 
so  that  if  cutting  must  be  done  for  center- 
pieces or  register  holes  it  can  be  done  before 
the  cloth  is  laid  on  the  room.  Tack  lino- 
leum after  butting  the  edges  evenly  within 
an  invisible  brad,  say  four  inches  apart,  and 
if  possible  line  the  edges  with  an  adhesive 
paste.  Get  the  floor  smooth  by  dressing  the 
planks.  Do  not  try  to  even  it  up  by  laying 
strips  of  paper  lining  over  sinks  in  the  floor. 
Nothing  but  a  jack  plane  will  serve.  The 
future  service  of  the  cloth  will  depend  upon 
the  floor  being  perfectly  smooth.  A  nicely 
laid  linoleum  needs  no  binding,  but  should 
binding  be  desired  for  sake  of  appearance, 
use  one-half-inch  brass  binding.  Let  lino- 
leum, like  oilcloth,  lay  face  down  several 
days  in  the  store  before  fitting  it.  Another 
reason  for  having  the  cloth  made  perfectly 
ready  for  the  apartment  is  to  avoid  scratch- 
ing the  baseboard  with  surplus  cloth,  and  the 
certainty  of  cutting  the  ends  untrue.  The 
balance  of  the  detail  must  be  left  to  the  skill 
of  the  layer.  We  offer  no  antidote  for  blis- 
ters and  puffs  which  appear  in  the  center  of 
sheets  of  linoleum  and  oilcloth.  The  manu- 
facturer comes  in  there.  The  seller  had 
better  lie  low,  and  hope  that  Mrs.  Jones  will 
not  put  much  stress  on  that  "little  swell,"  for 
he  is  powerless  to  help  it. — Carpet  and  Up- 
holstery. 

Egg  and  Milk, — Take  a  fresh  egg,  break 
it  in  a  saucer,and  with  a  three-pronged  fork 
beat  it  until  it  is  as  thick  as  batter.  Have 
ready  half  a  pint  of  new  milk  sweetened 
with  white  sugar,  stir  the  egg  into  the  milk, 
and  serve  it  with  a  piece  of  sponge  cake  or 
slice  of  tost.  It  is  considered  very  light, 
nourishing  food  for  an  invalid-  Some  prefer 
the  yolk  and  white  of  the  egg  beaten  sepa- 
rately. The  yolk  should  be  beaten  till  it  is 
very  light  and  thick,  then  pour  it  into  the 
sweetened  milk;  afterward  beat  the  white 
till  it  will  stand  alone,  and  add  gradually 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  white  sugar;  pile  the 
white  on  the  top  of  the  milk  and  serve  as 
before. 

Orange  Custard  Pudding  — Boil  a  pint 
of  new  milk,  pour  it  upon  three  eggs  lightly 
beaten,  mix  in  the  grated  peel  of  an  orange 
and  two  ounces  of  loaf  sugar;  beat  all  to- 
gether for  ten  minutes,  then  pour  the  cus- 
tard into  a  pie  dish,  set  it  into  another  con 
taining  a  little  water,  and  put  it  into  a  mod- 
erate oven.  When  the  custard  is  set,  which 
generally  takes  about  half  an  hour,  take  it 
out  and  let  it  get  cold.  Then  sprinkle  over 
rather  thickly  some  very  fine  sugar,  and 
brown  with  a  salamander.  This  should  be 
eaten  cold. 

Cheese  Fritters.  —  Slice  thin  half  a 
dozen  large,  tart  apples,  and  prepare  half  as 
many  thin  slices  of  cheese.  Beat  up  one  or 
two  eggs,  according  to  the  quantity  required, 
and  season  high  with  salt,  mustard  and  a 
little  pepper.  Lay  the  slices  of  cheese  to 
soak  for  a  few  minutes  in  the  mixture. 
Then  put  each  slice  between  two  slices  of 
apples,  sandwich  style,  and  dip  the  whole 
in  the  beaten  egg.  Fry  in  hot  butter  and 
serve  hot. 

Potato  Soup. — A  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
butter,  three  large  onions  peeled  and  sliced 
small;  stew  in  a  stewpan  until  brown;  stir 
frequently.  When  ready  have  peeled  three 
or  four  dozen  of  medium  size  white  potatoes, 
and  slice  them  into  the  stewpan  with  the 
onions  and  butter.  Pour  sufficient  boiling 
water  over  for  the  amount  of  soup  desired 
Let  them  boil  for  two  hours,  and  then  strain 
through  a  sieve  in  a  soup  tureen.  Season 
with  salt  and  pepper. 

Fruit  Muffins. — Mix  equal  parts  of 
well-cooked  graham  flour,  B.  oatmeal  and 
water,  and  bake  in  muffin  rings  for  20  min- 
utes, or  until  the  cakes  will  slip  through  the 
rings  without  sticking.  While  hot,  split  in 
halves;  on  one  half  place  ripe  fruit,  lightly 
sprinkled  with  sugar,  then  immediately  cover 
with  the  other  half.  When  all  are  thus  fruit 
covered,  set  in  a  warm  place  for  ten  minutes 
before  serving. 

Pineapple  Trifle.— Pick  a  pineapple 
into  small  bits  with  a  silver  fork  Make  it 
quite  sweet,  and  let  it  stand  until  the  sugar 
is  melted.  Mix  with  it  as  much  dry  sponge 
cake,  crumbled  fine,  as  it  will  moisten.  Bake 
half  an  hour  and  cover  with  a  meringue. 

Gipsy  Pudding. — Cut  stale  sponge  cake 
in  thin  slices;  spread  with  apple  jelly.  Put 
together  like  a  sandwich,  place  them  in  a 
deep  dish,  cover  with  boiled  custard.  Serve 
very  cold. 


SPECIAL. 


GRAIN 
BAGS, 
7c. 

standard  Calcutta. 
Cartage  added,  50c  too. 


BARB 

wmr 

standard  Painted,  S  ■ 
GALV.  4>i. 


You  think  it's  about  time  to  try  a  Cash  House 
that  follows  clotely  market  changes 

SMITH'S  CASH  STORE 

416-418  Front  St,  S  F. 

have  you  seen  our  price  list  ? 

NE  Low  Price 

To  Ask  and  Tal:e. 
Equality  to  all,  and  no  misrcpre- 
sentatimi. 

41C-418 
Front  Street, 
S.F. 

Largestdistrib- 
uters  of  fan)  il'' 
supplies. 


Smiths' 

Cash 

Store. 


SHORTHORN  BULLS! 

Calves,  Yearlings  and  2-year-olds 


ROBERT  ASHBURNBR. 
Baden  Station,  San  Mateo  County,  Cal. 
Only  three-fourths  mile  from  terminus  of  the  S.  F. 
and  San  Mateo  Electric  Road. 


Save  $40.00  on  New  $140.00 

^^^BICYCLES 

▼^«==^\      1^1-=^    We  will  deliver,  free  of 


^freight,  to  any  point 
■west  of  the  Rocky 
'^Mountains,  perfectly 
f  new  S140  grade,  cusl> 
— I  Ion  tire,  Referee 
Safeties,  highest  grade,  for  8100.  Lists  Free. 
A.  W.  GUMP  &  CO..  Dayton.  Ohio. 


LOANS  NEGOTIATED 

On  first  class  country  real  estate,  in  sums  of  (5000  and 
over.    Give  full  particulars.  Address 

C.  H.  DWINKLIiK, 
464  Ninth  Street,  -  Ualiland,  Cal. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 

The  Gerian  Sayings  M  Loan  Society, 

526  California  Street. 

FOR  THE  HALF  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1892,  A 
dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  five  and 
one-tenth  (6  1-10)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  Term  Deposits, 
and  four  and  one-quarter  (H)  per  cent,  per  annum  on 
Ordinary  Deposits,  payable  on  and  after  FRIDAY,  July 
1,  1892.  GEO.  TOURNY,  Secretary. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION,  532  CALIFOR- 
nia  Street,  comer  Webb;  Branch.  1700  Market  Streef, 
corner  Polk. — For  the  half  year  ending;  with  SOth  June, 
1892,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  five  and 
one-flfth  (6  1-6)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  Term  Deposits, 
and  four  and  one-third  (4J)  per  cent,  per  annum  on 
Ordinary  Deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after 
FRIDAY,  1st  July,  1892.     LOVKLL  WHITE.  Cashier. 


.A.rr"ras33xrTioKr  i 

FOR  FALL  DELIVERY  —  FRENCH  PRUNE  ON 
Myrobolan  or  Peach,  100,  3-5  ft.,  $20;  8-7  ft.,  $25. 
Bartlett  Pear  on  Pear,  8-7  ft.,  910.  This  stock  is  ^rown 
on  finest  soli,  Is  warranted  A  K80I.CTBL.1'  FKBJK 
from  Inaects  of  any  kind.  OROKB  NOW  to  secure 
best  stock.  Liberal  discount  on  large  lots.  We  Import, 
as  ubual,  Nursery  Stock  from  Europe,  Australia  and 
Japan.  Send  for  Catalogue.  Mention  If  in  trade.  Ad- 
dress H.  H.  BBRGKIl  &  CO.,  Nlnetsentli  And 
Folnom  StB.,  Nan  Kr»ncl«co.    E^sttblishetl  1878. 


CALIFORNIAHSl;' 


to  know  about  Califor- 
Pact  fin  HtatoB.Heiid  for  the 
IC  RURAL.  PKKMN, 
the  bent  Illuitrated  nnil  LrailinK  Kurniluif  and  Ilortlcultnral 
Weekly  of  the  Far  Went.  Trial,  5fl(;  fur  3  moH.  Two  fiample 
ooplcR,  lOc.  EstabUahed  187U.  DKWUV  PUBLIBHIKU  OO. 
220  Market  St.,  8.  F. 


FOR$19.00 

We  can  send  you  one  of  our 

SPECIALTY  SINGLE  BUGGY 
HARNESS, 

Which  Is  the  result  of  years  of  figuring  to  make  the  best 
harness  ever  known  for  the  money.  It  is  made  from  oak 
stock,  hand  stitched  and  finished  by  skillful  mechauios, 
handsome  full  nickel  or  Davis  hard  rubber  trimmings. 

Jast  the  Harnegg  for  an  Elegant  Tarnoat. 


They  sell  here  for  825.00,  and  harness  not  as  good  is 
often  sold  for  $35.00  in  retail  shops.  It  harness  is  not  as 
represented,  money  will  De  refunded. 

Liebold  Harness  Co. 

110  JttcAlligtar  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Collar  and  Hamea,  lastead  of  Breast  Collar 
$2  00  extra. 


Ple*se  state  if  you  want  single  strap  Harness,  or  folded 
style  Harness,  with  traces  double  throughout. 


CHOIR 

AND 

CLASS 


PGR 


Singing  Schools. 
Clubs.  Conventions.  Etc. 


Victory  of  Song. 

L.  O.  Emerson's  latest  and  best  work,  192  of 
Olees,  Part  Songs,  Choruses,  Anthems,  Male  Quartettes, 
etc;  with  Rudimentary  Exercises,  Lessoni  in  Note  Read- 
ing, Hints  In  Regard  to  the  Use  of  the  Voice,  Artlcula- 
tion.  Pronunciation,  etc.   Price  60c,  $6.00  per  dozen. 

Emerson's  Anthems  of  Praise. 

A  new  book  containing  nearly  100  choice  Anthems, 
Price  $1  00;  $9.00  per  dozen. 

Gabriel's  Antliems. 


A  deservedly  popular  collection.  Price,  $1.00;  $9.00 
per  dozen. 

Emerson's  Easy  Anthems. 

One  of  the  best  selling  collections.  80  cents;  $7.20 
per  dozen. 

Emerson's  Choice  Anthems. 

Mr.  Emerson's  choice  of  the  best  61  anthems  of  the 
of  the  last  decade.    Price,  $1.00;  $9.00  per  dozen. 

American  Tune  Booit. 


By  Dr.  Lowell  Mason,  asiiisted  by  500  teachers  and 
choir  leaders.  A  complete  collection  of  the  tunes  most 
widely  popular,  with  the  most  popular  anthems  and  set 
pieces— in  fact,  the  cream  of  all  other  books.  Price, 
$1.50;  $13.50  per  dozen. 

Dew's  Collection  of  Responses 
and  Sentences. 

By  Howard  M.  Dow.  Price,  boards,  80  cents;  $7.20 
per  dozen.   Cloth,  $1.00,  or  $9.00  per  dozen. 

(Any  book  sent  postpaid  upon  receipt  of  retail  price. 
When  O'dered  at  dozen  rate  transportation  not  prepaid.) 

OL/VER  DITSON  COMPANY, 

453-463  Washington   Street,  Boston,  Masi. 


MONEY  CAN  BE 


■Ba.A.iySr 

Writing  us  before  placing  your  orders  for 


IV 


WIND  MILLS! 

Our  goods  are  thoroughly  reliable  and  our 
prices  are  as  low  as  the  lowest. 


EcllpMe  Wood  Wheel  ITIIIls. 
HiiHtler  Wood  Wliecl  Mil  Is. 
Bcloit  Stevl   Wlieel  jnills. 
Aiiucio  tc  Tubular  Steel  Towers. 


FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO.,  "^"^r 


(Mention  (his  pnper  ) 


JAKES  U.  HAVEN. 


THOMAS  K.  HAVEN, 


Notary  Publia 

HAVEN  &  HAVEN, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELORS  AT  LAW, 

No.  580  OaUfornla  Street, 
Telephone  Ro.  17M.  SAN  rBAnOISOO,  OAL, 


Dewey  &  Co.'s  Scientific  Pres? 
Patent  Agency. 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agenci 
presents  many  and  important  advantages  ss  a 
Home  Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of  long 
establishment,  great  experience,  thorough  sys- 
tem, intimate  acquaintance  with  the  subjects  oi 
inventions  in  our  own  community,  and  our 
most  extensive  law  and  reference  library,  con- 
taining official  American  and  foreign  reports, 
files  of  scientific  and  mechanical  publications, 
etc.  All  worthy  inventions  patented  through 
Dur  Agency  will  have  the  benefit  of  an  Illustra- 
tion or  a  description  in  the  Mining  and  Scien- 
riFio  ESS.-  We  transact  every  branch  of 
Patent  business,  and  obtain  Patents  in  all  coun< 
tries  which  grant  protection  to  inventors.  The 
large  majority  of  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patents 
issued  to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Ooast  have 
been  obtained  through  our  Agency.  We  can 
give  the  best  and  most  reliable  advice  as  to  the 
patentability  of  new  inventions.  Our  prices 
are  as  low  aa  any  first-class  agencies  in  the 
Eastern  States,  while  our  advantages  for  Pacific 
Coast  inventors  are  far  superior.  Advice  and 
Oironlars  free. 

DEWBT  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents, 
220  Market  St.,  Elevator,  12  Front  St.,  S.  F. 
Telephone  No.  658. 


Protect  Your  Trees  from  Sunburn,  Boren , 
Rabbits,  Etc,  by  Using 

THE  PACIFIC  TREE 
PROTECTOR 

(Patent  applied  for) 
AT  A  CO-^T  OF  FUOM  1  CT. 
TO  8  CT8.  PER  TREE. 
It  ia  the  only  Perfect  Tree  Piotector, 

and  Is  being  used  by  many  of  the 
Largest  Growers  in  the  United  States. 
Waterproof,  adjustable  and  convenient. 
Saves  time  and  trouble  and  expense. 

Write  for  samples  of  above;  also  for 
samples  and  catalogue 

FAY'S  PATENT  MANILLO 
LEATHER  ROOFING, 

CEILING,  SIDING,  SHEATHING  AND  CARPETING. 
Easy  to  apply— ju«t  the  thing  for  Houneg,  Barns,  Ice 
Houses  and  Outbuildings — Durable  and  Cheap. 

PACIFIC  ROLL  PAPER  CO., 

PACIFIC  COAST  AGENTS, 
SO  and  S3  Firnt  street,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


The  Excelsior  Frnit  Tree  Protector 


Manufactured  by 

BONESTELL&CO. 

Wholesale 
Paper  Dealers, 

401403  Sansome  St. 

San  Franoisoo. 
Setifi  for  aamnl*>a 


STOCK  H  SCALES 


A-TON^^^^^^  $45. 
U.S.  STANDARD.  FULLY  WARRANTED. 

ItT*  Delivered  at  your  K.  K.  Station  and  ample  time  te 
building  and  testing  at^ved  before  occeptanoe, 

OSGOOD  &  THOMPSON,  Binghamton.N.r 
PORTABLE  PLATFORM  SCALES, 
TRUCKS,  ETC. 

Twenty-five  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  other  on  the 
market.   Send  for  Catalogue. 

C.  H.  LINDEMANN,  Agent, 

126  KEARNY  STREET.  SAN  PBANOISOO. 


Positively  Made  te  Uy  Order  for  California  Trade. 
Lowest  Prices. 
Surries,  Bugsles.  l]arriu(;«H,  Fliaetong,  Carta. 

Osliorn  Mowers,  Self-Ramg  Reapers  k  Bioders. 

Drapers,  Glldln  Wire,  All  Kinds  Farm  Im- 
plements. Hardware. 

JOHN  CAINE,369EI  DQr^do  St., Stockton. 


JULT  9  1892. 
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breeders'  directory. 


six  lines  or  less  in  tbis  directory  at  60c  p«r  line  per  month. 

HORSES  AND  CAULE. 

r.  H.  BOBKE,  626  Market  St.,  S.  F.;  Resristered 
Holsteins;  winners  of  more  first  prizes,  sweepstakes 
and  special  premiums  than  any  nerd  on  the  Coast 
Pnre  registered  Berkshire  Pigs.    All  strains. 


JBBSBYS— The  best  A  J.  C.  C.  Reeistf red  Herd  Is 
owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S  F.    Animals  for  sale. 

P.  PETERSEN,  Sites,  ColnsaCo.,  Importer  &  Breeder 
of  registered  Shorth'^m  Cattle.     Toung  bulls  for  xale. 


JOHN  LiTMOH,  Petaluma,  breeder  of  thoroughbred 
Shorthorns.    Young  stock  for  sale, 

WILD  FLOWER  STOCK  FARM,  Fresno  Co. 
A.  Heilbron  &  Bro.,  Props.,  S^c.  Breeders  of  thoroueh- 
bred  strains  and  Cniikshank  Shorthorns;  also  Registered 
Herefords;  a  fine  let  of  young  bulls  in  each  herd  for  sale. 

CHARLES  B.  HUMBERT,  Cloverdale,  Cal.,  Im- 
porter and  Breeder  of  Recorded  Holsteln-Frlesian 
Cattle.   Catalogues  on  application. 

M.  D.  HOCKINS,  Petaluma,  Breeder  of  Shorthorns. 
Dealer  in  fresh  Cows,  Beef  Cattle  and  Sheep. 


Intending  to  Retire  from  the  Breeding  of  Trotters,  because  I  cannot  find 
time  to  give  proper  attention  to  them,  I  am  offering  my 


PBROHBRON  HORSES.— Pure  bred  horses  and 
mares,  all  ages,  and  guaranteed  breeders,  for  sale  at 
my  ranch  near  Lakeport,  Lake  Co.,  Cal,  New  cata- 
logue now  ready.    Wm.  B.  Collier. 


PURE-BRED  HOLSTEIN  FRIESIAN  CatUe 
for  Sale.    Bonnie  Brae  Cattle  Co.,  HoUlster,  CaL 

J.  H.  WHITB,  Lakeville,  Sonoma  Co.,  CaL,  breeder 
of  Registered  Holsteln  Cattle. 


BRBBDER    OF    RBOISTiii&BO  JERSEY 
Cattle.    H.  A.  Mayhew,  Niles,  Cal. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac  Co.,  CaL ,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hoga. 


PETER  SAXE  6*  BON,  Lick  House,  San  FiandsGO, 
Cal  Importers  and  Breeders,  for  pMt  21  yean,  of 
every  variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 

WILLIAM  MILES,  Los  Angeles,  CaL  Thoroughbred 
Registered  Holsteln  and  Jersey  Cattle.    None  better. 


POULTRY. 


0«  BLOM,  St.  Helena.   Brown  Leghorns  a  specialty. 


MADISON  fl.  CRITOHER,  Santa  Cnu,  CaL 
Light  Brabmas,  Black  Langshans,  Buff  Cochins, 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Black  Minorcas,  White  Leg- 
horns. Settings,  $1.60.  Mann's  Bone  Mills,  Creosozone. 


DEER  MOUNT  POULTRY  YARDS.  St.  Helena, 
Cal.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  W.  Hollaed  Turkeys, 
Tonlouse  Geeise  and  Pekin  Ducks  and  Quinea  Pigs. 

CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton, 
CaL,  send  for  illustrated  and  deecriptive  catalogue,  free. 


JAMES  QUICK,  Patterson,  CaL,  Breeder  of  Pure 
Bred  Poultry  of  Choicest  Taiteties  and  Best  Blood. 


JOHN  McFARLINO,  Calistoga,  Cal. ,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Choice  Poultry.  Send  for  Clrcobr.  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  Pigs. 


R.  G.  HBAD,  Napa,  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Land 
and  Water  Fowls.    Send  for  New  Catalogue. 


SHEEP  AND  Q0AT8. 


C.B.lSwiNliLLE  ,  Breeder  of  Shropshire  and  Shrop- 
shire-Merino cross-bred  rams,  Fultoo,  Sonoma  Co.,  CaL 


F.  BULLARD,  Woodland,  Cal.,  Importer  and  breeder 
of  Spanish  Merino  She-:p.  Premium  Band  of  the  State, 
Choice  Bucks  and  Ewes  for  Sale. 


R.  H.  CRANE,  Petalama,  Cal.,  breeder  and  importer. 
South  Down  Sheep;  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missouri 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  CaL,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Crossbred 
Merino  and  Shi  opshlre  Sheep.   Rams  for  sale. 


SWINE. 


WILLIAM  NILE S, Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Thoroughbred 
Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Pigs.   Circulars  free. 


TYLBR  BEACH,    San  Jose,  CaL,    btMder  of 
Ibofvnghbred  Berkshire  and  Kssex  Hoei 


BEES. 


QOLDBN  ITALIAN  QUEENS-CalifornlaHead 
quarters,  Wm.  Styan,  San  Mateo,  Cal. 


COLTSBROKEN. 

THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

'One  and  a  half  nnlles  northeast  of  San 
Leandro,  Alameda  County, 
—  HAS  — 

Every  Facility  for  Breaking  Colts  Properly. 

Kates  Very  Reasonable. 
HORSBS  BOARDED  AT  ALL  TIMES. 


At  the  Salesyard  of  KILLIP  &  CO.,  Corner  Van  Ness  Avenue  and 
Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  on 

Wednesday.  August  10.  1892,  at  1 1  A.  M. 

KILLIP  &  CO.  will  Conduct  the  Sale  and  Issue  the 

Catalogues. 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

OILBEKT  TOBfPKINS,  Proprietor, 
P.  O.  Box  140  San  Leandro,  Oal 


BRKKDKR8  BHOULD  8KND 
a  Rtarnp  for  our  new  iUufltratcd 
ca*.alo(fiie  of  Wool  Orowora' 
Htjnpll*:!!  and  a  frf;«  copy  of  the 
only  llliuitratod  Hhwp  and  Wool 
Journa!  published.  We  sell 
B^l'^p^leT^lJl'  Crf>okii,  Hbearn, 
I>ocKf:rfl.  Mackfl,  Twine,  Wool 
Koxeft,  Kfllft,  Marks  and  a  hun 
dre<l  oth«r  articlefl  needfsd  by 
every  nhfAjp  owner.  Heod  to-<lay. 
0.  8.  fU/RCH  &  CO..  178  Mich- 
Ifean  Btrset.  Chicaffo. 


WOODSIDE   STOCK  FARM, 

WILMANS  BROS,,     -      -  Proprletora 

Succewors  to 

A  G.  STONESIFER, 

Breeders  and  Impcrters  of  Thoroughbred 
French  Merino  Sheep, 

NEWMAN,   8TA^NI.'jL.\U8  CO..  OAI.. 
Address  correspondence  to  J.  M.  Latbiop,  Agent, 
Newman,  Cal. 


AMOMG  THE  OTHERS  TO  BE  SOLD  WILL  BE  THE  FOLLOWING  FILLIES: 


/'DIRECTOR  lasalSolLV"" 


OOKOUT.I  .:17 
B  I,  foaled-^;  .p, 
1890.      I  f*^' 

^ADINA  ^  ^^^,^1,,, 

1,    4  in  the  2:30  list. 


4  in  the  2:30  list. 
Electioneer  125. 


f^t ONDAY 


in  rvrni  ^SI'CEWOOD  692, 
^"••^"(NoCNTIDE,  2:201. 


2:19. 


PINOLE -( 

^'  (ran''*'^1                  '        I'NuiwooD,  Jr  (bj  Nut- 
IvALONA  J     wood  600). 

i,vai.uJNd  ^  Li.cY  Patchen  (dam  o 

I,    Jas.  Madison,  2:ir|) 

(  Anteko. 


BET  MADISON  f -^^^^^  "^^'^^n  17.909, 2:i7j  {  l,  c"  pi™. 


Bl  f,  foaled  1S91.  I 


V  BETSY  TROTWOOD. 


/■  ABBOTfFORD  707,  219}. 

'  )  Alpha  Med  (Dam  of 
(,    Katy  S.)  2:25. 


Tbe  Steele  be  at  Saleeyard  a  few  days  before  the  sale  for  ezamlnatlor, 

H.  I.  THORNTON. 


BERKSHIRE  SWiNE. 

Prize  Herd  of  Southern  California. 

FIVE  FIRST  PREMIUMS  IN  1891. 

PIGS  OP  ALL  AGES  FOR  SALE. 

SESSIONS  &  CO., 
P.  O  Box  686.  Los  Angeles.  Gal. 


Addrefs: 


Registered  Herd  Book  Stock  of  the  Aaggie,  Netherland,  Nep- 
tune, Clifden,  Artis  and  other  families.   None  better. 

Of  the  Coomasaie,  Alphea  and  other  choice  strains. 

Foland-Ohina  and  Berkshire  Pigs. 

I'OXTIj'rrt.'V— Nearly  all  Tarietl«a. 

Third  Edition  POUL,TKY  &  STOCK  BOOK,  50  cents 
by  mail  postpaid.   Thirteen  years  experience  on  this  coast. 


W.  W.  RUSHMORB, 

*">     -p^T.  A  -rvr-i-» ,   o  AT«. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Englisb  Sbire,  Clydesdale,  Percheron  and  Coacli  Horses. 

SHIKE  AND  COAOH  HOKSES  A  SPECIALTY. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 
Stable,  Broadway  and  32d  Sta.,  Oakland,  Cal.   Address  Box  86. 


Oenulne  only  with  RED 
BALL  brand. 

Recommended  by  Gold- 
smith, Marvin,  Oamble, 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co. ,  etc. ,  eto. 

It  keeps  Horses  and  Cattle 
healthy.  For  milch  cows; 
it  Increases  and  enriches 
their  milk. 


BED    BALL  BRAND. 


683  Howard  St.,  Sao 
FraneiMO,  Oal. 


OXFORD  DOWN  SHEEP 

FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

W.  A.  SHAFOR,  -  •  Middletown.  Ohio. 

LARGEST  AMERICAN  IMPORTER  OF  0.  D.  SHEEP. 
Twelve  Years  Experience.    Imports  will  arrive  from 
Kngland  in  July.    Order  Early.     Qe^  your  neighbors  to 
Join.    Order  car  lots  bv  frotsrhfc     iwt^  iCntrow  oh^reeg. 


-THE- 


PorteonsImproYed  Scraper 


Patented  Ai  ril  3,  1883. 


ntod    pril  17, 1883. 


}  Dewey  4  Co.'s  Scientific  Press  Patent  Agency  { 


Established 
1860 


A.  T  ItKWF.T 
W.  B.  EWKR. 

Obo.  H.Stroko,   

iNVBifTORS  on  the  PaciBe  Coast  will  find  It  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old,  experienced,  flret  class 
Acency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  Associates  and  Agents  In  Washington  and  the  capital  cities  of  the  prmcipal 
nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  editorial,  scientific  and  Patent  Liw  Library,  and  record  of  original 
cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can  be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies 
tht  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful  practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frenueut  examination  of 
patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  patentability  of  Inventions  broaght  before  us,  enables 
OS  often  to  give  advloe  whleh  will  save  Inventors  the  expenseof  applrtng  for  Patent!  upon  Inventions  which  are  not 
tew.  Olfculan  oladvla*  teotfree  on  receipt  of  postage  Addresa  DKWKT  II  CO.,  Patent  A«ents,.2a0  Market  St., 8.  F 


Manufactnxed  by  G.  LISSENDEN. 

The  attention  cf  the  public  is  called  to  this  Scraper 
and  the  many  varieties  of  work  of  which  it  is  capable, 
such  as  Rtilroad  Work,  Irrigation  Ditches,  Levee  Build- 
ing. Leveling  Land,  Road  Making,  etc. 

This  implement  vdil  lake  up  >nd  carry  Its  load  to  any 
desired  distance.  It  will  distribute  the  dirt  evenly  or 
depo«it  its  load  in  bulk  as  desired.  It  will  do  the  work 
of  Scraper,  Grader,  and  Carrier.  Thousands  of  these 
Scrapers  are  in  use  In  all  parts  of  the  country. 

tS"  This  Scraper  is  all  steel— the  only  one  manufac- 
tured In  the  State. 

Price,  all  Steel,  four-horse, $4 O;  Steel  two-horse,  $31. 
Address  all  orders  to  O.  LISSENDKN,  Stockton, 
Oallfernia. 


DURHAM  BULLS. 

I  have  two  2-year-old  Shorthorn  Bulls,  mostly  red, 
In  good  order,  and  the  price  delivered  on  cars  or  ship 
in  San  Francisco,  is  $80  each — are  thoroughbred  but 
can't  pedigree,  hence  the  price. 

BOLLIN  P.  SAXB, 
Lick  House,  San  '^'rancisco,  Oal. 


Dr.  A.  iii.  BUZ  ARD, 

VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

MEMBER  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  TErTERIW- 
ary  Surgeons,  London,  England.  Late  Veterinary 
Surgeon  in  the  United  States  Army.  Veterinary  Con- 
tributor to  the  "  Pacific  Rural  Press. "  The  diseases  of 
all  Domestic  Animals  treated  on  Scientific  Principles. 
Special  attention  given  to  Chronic  Lameness  and  Sui^cal 
Operations.  406  BRODERICK  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Calls  to  the  country  promptly  attended  to.  Telephone 
No.  MAT 


MONEY 

By  using  tbe  Pacific  Incabator 
and  Breeder,  which  will  hatch  any 
kiud  of  eggs  better  than  a  hen.  In  uni- 
versal use.  Gold  Medal  wherever  ex- 
hibited. Thoroaghbred  FoaJtry 
ai  d  Poultry  A  ppllances.  Send 
8  cU.  in  stamps  for  S3-page  catalogue, 
with  30  full-sized  colored  cutj  of  thor- 
oughbred fowls,  to  Pacific  T  ncaba- 
tor  Co.,  137  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


•  THE- 


H&LSTED  INGDBAIOR 

COMPANY, 
Ills  NjrU*  Street,  OaklaMd  OaL 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular. 


P  O  U  L  T  R  Y  M  E  N  ,  ?o%T<,p'tt 

consequently  the  price  of  eggs  Ib  advauciDg.  Every  one 
fbould  now  feed  Wellington's  Improved  Kgg  I'ood  regularly 
if  they  desire  to  have  eggs  to  sell  when  tbev  reach  high 
prices.  Get  it  of  any  MERCHANT  or  of  Proprietor. 
B.  F.  WELLINGTON,  1C5  Was  hlugton  St ,  San  Francisco. 
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f  ACIFie  I^URAb  PRESS. 


Jdlt  9  1802 


WHEN  YOU  BUY, 


BUY- 


THE  BEST  I 


Horse  Liniment 

Is  certainly  the  best  preparation  of  Its 
kind  In  the  market.  Ranchers,  Stock 
Raisers  and  Horse  Owners  of  every 
description  will  tell  you  that  It  does 
Kood  work  every  time. 


Hkbu.  H.  H.  Moon  &  Sons,  Stockton,  Cal.— Omtli- 
Hu:  In  answer  to  your  Inquiry,  would  state  that  I  used 
your  H.  H.  H.  Liniment  on  my  Holland  prize-winning 
cow,  "  Lena  Henlo,"  for  a  wrenched  shoulder,  and  it  re- 
lieved her  very  much.  She  calved  the  next  day,  and  while 
■till  suffering  from  the  sprain  gave  the  largest  authen- 
ticated quantity  of  mllli  ever  given  on  this  coast  (lOi 
gEillons  per  day),  showing  conclusively  the  great  relief 
received  from  your  remedy.  I  consider  It  a  necessity  In 
my  stables,  and  when  away  from  home  leel  perfectly 
Bate,  as  inexperienced  men  can  do  no  harm  with  it,  as 
they  can  wltli  the  more  powerful  blisters.  Respectfully 
yours,  FRANK  H.  BURKE, 

Breeder  of  Registered  Holsteins  and  Berkshires. 

Henlo  Park,  Cal.,  January  22d,  1889. 


MANUFACTDRBa)  BY 

H.  H.  MOORE  &  SONS, 

THE  DRUGGISTS, 

48  UAIN  STREET,  STOCKTON,  OAL. 


Acme  Antomatic  Safety  Engine. 


With  Patent 
SECTIONAL  BOICER. 

Udes  Oil  as  Fuel. 
1,  2,  3,  and  l-Horse  Power 
Developed  at   only  Nominal 
Bxpeose. 


SAFE  !    RELIABLE  ! 
ECONOMICAL  ! 

These  Driving  Po«e  s  are  in  General  Use  by 

BOAT!VIEN,  f.jr  Marine  Pnrposts 

BL  ACK4M  tTHS,  for  Blowers,  Drills  and  Michinery. 

BUTCHERS,  lor  Meat  Cutters,  Grinding:,  Cocking 
SiU8age,  Renderiog  Lard  by  Steam. 

DAIUYMBN,  forCreamSeparators  Churns,  W  rkers, 
Pumpinsr,  Cut-  n?  Feed  and  Oriniing  Grain. 

FRUIT  GROWERS,  for  Sawing  B^x  Material,  Op- 
erating Dryers,  Pumpiog  Wafer,  Grinding  Tools. 

GROCERS,  for  Coffee  &n1  Spice  Mills,  Roasters  and 
Ventilators. 

GRAIN  BUYERS,  for  Cleaning  and  EInvatng  Grain. 
FARMER  -i,  for  Cutting  and  Steaminv  Feed,  Cleaning 

and  Grinding  Grain,  Sawintt  Wood,  Pumping  Water, 

Churning,  Grinding  Tools,  Elevatni;  Grain  and  Hay. 
MACHINIST*  ANn  CARPENTERS,  for  Saws, 

Lathes,  Drills,  Planers,  Grindstones,  Emery  Wheels,  etc. 
PRINTERS,  for  Presses,  Paper  Cutters  and  Kiev  t  )rs. 

And  Ma-iy  Other  Purposes  too  numerous  to  mention. 


THE  ACME  AUTOMATIC  SAFETY  ENGINE  is  the 
only  oil-burnine;  Engine  made  that  will  successfully  run 
an  Electric  L'crht. 

You  will  never  know  how  cheaply  it  runs,  nor  how 
well  ii  operates,  uitil  you  give  one  a  trial.  Write  for 
further  information. 


G.  G.  WICKSON  &  CO., 

S  &  5  Front  Street.  San  Francisco. 
846  N.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles.     141  Front  St.,  Portland. 


S.  p.  TAYLOR  PAPER  CO. 

Pacer  Mannfaclnrers  and  Dealers. 

FRUIT  PAPER I 

Lining  Paper  of  every  description  (or  Dried 
Fruit  Boxes. 

BAISIM  WRAPS  AND  SWEAT  PAPERS. 

Manilla  and  Straw  Paper  In  Rolls  and  Sheets. 
Manufacturers  of  "  Eagle "  Paper  Bass. 

A1H  OlMT  Rti-oot.  Ran  Knannlaon 


CALIFORNIA  STANDARD  FRUIT  DRIER 


Is  one  of  the  most  complete  inventions  for  drying 
Raisins  and  Pran«B  by  steam  In  24  hours— other 
fruits  less  time.  No  sulphur  or  potanh  usod.  Retains 
ftll  syrup,  Juloe  and  flavor  In  original  purity.  Capacity, 
dries  from  7.")  lbs  green  fruit  to  20  tons.  Send  for  circu- 
las.  CALIK-ORNIA  FRUIT  EVAPORATING 
it  M'F'G  CO.,  847i  8.  8p-lng  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


APIARIAN  SUPPLIES.' 


Golden  Ital> 
Ian  Queens. 

^.  „„  Taited,  82.00 

,  $1.00  each.    L  Hlvon,  $1,90  each.    Root's  V 

E>x>Te  seotlons,  |t.00  per  1000.    Dadant'i  comb  fouodatloa, 


each;  unte«te<l,  fl.OO  each. 

ilona,    ._..„„. 

^  japonnd.  Hinokera,  81.00  each.  Globe  veUji,  Sl.M 
eMh,  Mo.    WM.  BTYAH  *  ftos.  Ban  Blatoo.  OkL 


GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION, 

SHIPPINGS  COMMISSION  HOUSE 

OmCE,  108  DAVIS  STREET.  SAN  FBAVGISCO,  OAL. 

WarebouBe  and  Wharf  at  Port  Ooata. 


CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED 

Money  advanced  on  Qraln  in  Store  at  lowest  possible  rates  of  interest. 
Fall  Oarsoee  of  Wbeat  famlsbed  Sblppers  at  abort  notice. 

ALSO  QSDERS  FOB  GRAIN  BAGS,  Agricoltnral  Implementi,  Was^oni.  Groceries 
and  Merohandiae  of  every  decoriptloD  solicited, 

E.  VAN  BVER7,  Managfer.  A.  M.  BIGLT,  Assistant  Manaser. 


No  story  need  be  told  of  the  Cyolone  or  of  the  number  that  hav*  been  Bold.  They  oan  be  (e«n  working  in 
every  inhabited  purt  of  the  Pacific  Slope  whilst  hundreds  are  exported  every  year. 

The  Cyclone  mill  Is  not  an  experiment,  but  acknowledged  by  all  who  have  used  It  to  be  the  most  powerfal  knd 
durable  mill  on  the  market. 

It  is  simple  in  construction,  has  no  cogs  or  complicated  gearing  to  get  out  of  order.  Has  only  three  principal 
bearings,  heavily  babbited  boxes  and  self  oiling  apartments. 

The  wheel  and  vane  of  the  Cyclone  (which  are  the  most  durable  parts  of  any  solid  wheel  mill)  are  made  strong 
and  of  well  seasoned  wood  finished  with  the  best  lead  and  oil  which  neither  blister  In  the  sun  nor  is  consumed  by  rust 

Send  for  niustrated  Catalogue  to 

Pacific  Manufacturing  Company, 

575  MISSION  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
Manufacturers  and  Jobbers  of  Windmills,  Pumps,  Tanks.  TUBULAR 
WBLti  TOOLS.  Pipe.  Pittinas.  Etc.,  Hto. 


GEM  STEEL  WIND  MILL 

WITH  GRAPHITE  BOXES. 

NEVER  REQUIRES  OILING  OR  CLIMBING  OF  TOWERS. 

Ouaranteed  more  Durable  without  oil  than  other 
mills  that  are  oiled. 
Practically  these  mills  require  no  attention.  Truly  a  Gem  and 
■worth  its  weight  in  gold.  It  combines  bfautt/,  atrt-tigth, 
durability  and  simplicity.  Governs  itself  perfectly,  is  easily 
erected  and  is  sold  on  its  merits.  In  fact  it  is  the  best  mill  on  eartii. 
They  are  geared  back  three  to  one — the  wheel  making  three  rev- 
olutions to  one  stroke  of  pump — making  them  run  in  the  lightest 
wind  or  breeze.  The  mill  is  made  entirely  of  Steel  and  Cast  Iron. 
Each  one  of  our  Gem  Wind  Mills  is  warranted.  If  not  satisfac- 
tory,  freight  will  be  paid  both  ways  and  money  refunded. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE— Mailed  Free. 

We  also  carry 

Pumps  of  all  kinds,  Tanks.  Pipe,  Fittings,  Hose,  etc. 

WOODIN  8l  little, 

312  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Mann's  Green  Bone  Cutter 

PGR  POULTRY  POOD. 

Patented  June  16, 1886;  August  20,  1889.   Canada  Patent,  June  12,  1890. 

WE  WABBANT  this  machine  to  cut  Dry  or  Green  Bones,  meat,  gristle  and 
all,  by  Hand  Power,  without  clog  or  difficulty,  or  MONEY  REFUNDED. 

GBiSEN  CUT  BONIS  WII.I-  DUUBLB  THE  NVIMCBEB  OF  E009, 
will  make  them  25  per  cent  more  fertile,  and  increase  the  vigor  of  the  whole  flock. 
COST  OF  FEEDING  MATERIALLY  LESSENED. 

These  Cutters  are  endorsed  by  all  the  leading  CalKornia  poultrymen.  Send  for  a 
Catalogue  describing  all  sizes  of  Cutters  and  containing  vaulable  information  in  relation 
to  feeding  green  cut  bones. 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO., 

Pacific  Ooast  Amenta.  PETALUMA.  OAL. 


S.  W.  Corner  Kearny  and  Montgomery  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 

Free  Ooaob  to  and  From  the  Hoaae.  J.  w.  BBOEBB,  Proprietor. 


Coinmi^^iop  fllerchaiit?. 


DALTON  BROS.. 

Commission  MerclvanU 

^— AMD  DIALOUi  M  

CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON  PRODUCE, 

Qreen  and  Dried  Frnits, 
Grain,  Wool,  Hides,  Beans  and  Potatoaa. 

Aavances  made  on  Oooalsmmenta. 

808  ft  310  Davii  St..         San  FranoiMC 

[P.  0.  Box  1986.] 
j^Cooiitmmenta  Solicited. 


ALLISON,GRAY&GO. 

BOl,  608,  605.  607  Si  600  Front  St.. 
And  800  Washington  St,  SAN  FRANaSCO. 


COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

GREEN  and  DRIED  FRUITS, 

POUI.TBT,£OaSOAME,GBAIN,PBODUOB 
AND  WOOL. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 


-AND- 


General  Commission  Merchants, 

810  CaUfomia  St..  S.  F. 
Hembars  of  the  San  Franolsco  Produce  Exchang*. 


tVFersonal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal  advancM 
made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of  Interest. 


WETMORE  BROTHERS. 

Commission  Merchants. 

GREEN  AND  DRIED  FRUIT,  NUTS, 
PRODUCE,  POULTRY,  EGGS, 
HIDES,  PELTS,  ETC. 

OONSIONHENTS  SOLICITBX>.    PBOHFT  RETTUBITS. 
418,  416  St  417  Waeblnston  St., 

(P.  O.  Box  2009.)  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


(IgTABLISHU)  1861.  J 

6E0RGE  MORROW  «  CO., 

HAY  and  GRAIN 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 
8B  Olay  Street  and  as  Oommerolal  StrMt 
FRAKOUoe,  Cal, 

am'  SHIPPfflO  ORDKBS  A  SPBClALTT.m 


W.  C.  PRICE  &  CO.. 

GRAIN  AND  GENERAL  PFODUCE 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

Conilgnments  and  Correspondence  Solicited. 
Piompt  Sales  and  Q  lick  Cesh  Returns  is  our  motto. 
219  and  991  Davis  8tre(>t,  San  7ranoiaoo. 


EVSLETH  ft  NASH. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  Dealers  In  Fruit,  Prodnoe,  Poultry,  Oame,  Eni 
Hides,  Pelts,  TaUow,  etc.,  iS8  Front  St.,  and  SSlTttt 
8S6  and  2S7  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco. 


HAY  PRESSES. 

Hay  Presses  made  by  the  Celebrated  Press 
Manaiactiirer. 

MONARCH  HAT  PRESS. 
HURRICANE  PRESS  (Size  A.) 
GENUINE  PRICE  PETALUMA  PRESS. 
WIDE  WE3T  (All  Steel)  PRESS. 

FOB  SALE  BY 


L.  O.  MOREHOUSE, 


SAN  LBANDRO, 


OAL. 


Mm 

PLOWS 

§i- BAKER  S  HAMILTON  sAcm 


WELL 


Clippi  I  r^^tl  Ifind,,  Water,  Sat,  U» 
O  U  r  r  LI  Mining,  Dltohlng,  Pump, 
tng,  Wlnd&Steam  Mach'y.  Encyclopedia  260. 

the  American  Well  Works,  Aurora,  UL 


11-13 S.Cahai,St.,CHICAGO,1LL.  I  -„  ^ 
BbM  Stubt,  DALLAS.  TBXAS.  f 


Jolt  9,  1892. 


f  AGiFie  ^^URA^c>  jsress, 
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Market  Review. 


San  Francisco,  July  6,  1892. 
General  trade  was  Interrupted  by  a  two-day  holi- 
day, from  which  it  has  liot  fully  recovered  at  this 
writing.  A  large  number  of  business  men  is  still 
al^nt  (visiting  at  the  various  summer  resorts),  and 
will  noi  probably  return  before  the  close  of  ihe  week. 
By  the  l-sth  ot  the  current  month,  it  is  claimed,  busi- 
ness will  have  resumed  its  normal  condition,  when 
far  more  active  times  can  reasonably  be  looked  for. 
Harvest  work  is  being  vigorously  pushed  in  all  parts 
ot  the  State  under  favorable  circumstances.  Crops 
are  averaging  larger  than  had  been  estimated,  so 
that,  with  good  crops,  as  a  rule,  and  the  outlook 
promising  for  remunerative  prices,  we  should  have 
more  prosperous  times.  The  money  market  con- 
tinues to  favor  borrowers  with  first-class  or  gilt-edged 
securities. 

Foreign  Grain  Review. 

London,  July  4 —The  Mark  Lane  Eopress  says: 
English  wheats  are  dull  and  6d  to  6s  lower;  foreign 
6d  lower.  It  is  estimated  that  3,000.000  quarters  of 
foreign  wheat  and  IOO.OOj  sacks  of  flour  nave  been 
placed  in  warehouse.  Maize  is  weaker;  oats  have  de- 
clined 3d,  white  American  selling  17s.  Rye  is  firmer; 
beans  and  peas  6d  cheaper.  At  to-day's  market, 
flour  was  weaker;  English  was  In  better  demand 
than  foreign.  There  was  but  little  businees  in  bar- 
ley; grinding  borts  dropped  6d.  There  was  a  fair  in- 
quiry for  maize;  round  corn  fell  3d;  other  botts  are 
unchanged.  Oats  and  bailey  are  lower.  Beans  and 
peas  are  neglecled. 

Grain  Futures. 

Liverpool. 

The  following  are  the  closing  prices  paid  for  wheat  options 
per  ctl.  for  the  past  week: 

June    July.     Aug.     Sept.     Oct.  Nov. 

Thonday   SsUT  d  tm  d  BsiSifl  esOsjd  6s09  d 

Friday  6e07Jd  6806Jd  6s07Jd  CsLSJd  SsuSid  .... 

Saturday    

Monday  

Tuesday   6303  d  6«06|d  6s073d  6flC8id  6809Jd  6sC9id 

The  foUcwing  are  the  prices  for  California  cargoes  for  ofif 
coast,  nearly  due  and  prompt  shipments  for  he  pist  week. 

Market 

O.  O.     P.  8.     N.  D.     for  P  S.  Weather. 
Thursday  ..34s3d    34s31    3l63i      Easy.  Warmer. 

Friday  3483d    34g3d    MsSd      Weaker.  Warm. 

Saturday  

Monday    

Tuesday   3436d      Negl'cted.  Favorable. 

To-day  s  cablegraui  Is  as  f  oUowa: 

LivgiiPooL.  July  6.— Whkat— Notmuchin  demand. 
California  spot  7s;  ofif  cost,  34s;  just  shipped,  a4s; 
nearly  due,  34s:  cargoes  ofif  coast. quiet  but  steady; 
cargoes  on  passage,  not  much  demand;  Mark  Mane 
wheat,  slow;  french  country  markets,  under  influ- 
ence ot  fine  weather,  markets  cheaper;  weather  in 
England,  fair  with  showers. 

New  York. 

The  following  shows  the  closing  prices  of  wheat  for  the 
past  week: 

Day  July   Aug.    Sept.    Oct.  Nov. 

Thursday   143i     l44i  W}   

Friday   143*     1434     144     14.H  .... 

Saturday  

Monday..........  ■  

Tuesday   1434     1434     144i   I4E4  .... 

The  following  are  to-days'  telegram: 

New  YoaK.  July  6.— Wheat— 85%c  for  July,  S5Mc 
lor  August.  89c  for  December  and  V6%c  for  May. 

Chicago.  July  6  —Wheat— 78%;  for  July,  78^c  for 
September  atd  80%c  for  December.^ 
San  Francisco. 

WILEAT. 

Seller  Buyer  Buyer  Buyer  Buyer 
'M.     Aug.    Sept.     Oct.  Dec 

Thursday,  highest   137J    142J 

lowest   137    142 

Friday,  highest   137J   

"     lowest   1364   

Saturday,  highest  

"  lowest  

Monday,  highest  

"  lowest  

Tuesday,  highest   136J   

lowest   136i   

The  following  are  to-da» recorded  sales  on  Call ; 
Morning  Informal  -Seller  1892,  100  tons,  $1 36i:  30O, 
$1  3t}  ^  ctl.  Regular  Session.— Seller  IS'ii,  100  loos,  s;1.36}; 
2110,  *1.3t>4;  230U.  .iil.36i.  Bujer  December,  100  tons,  *1.40t; 
100  81  4?S-  100,  .*i  4  J  I*  ctl.  Afternoon.— Seller  lsa2,  180u 
tons,  j!l.3  i:  llOo,  gl.ae}.  Bufer  December,  4UU  tons,  S1.40J; 
September,  100  tons,  Si.37  j  per  ctl. 

BARLEY. 


|at  the  same  prices.  It  is  estimated  that  6000  bales 
have  been  taken  for  this  country.  The  advance  in 
London  will  Influence  greatly  American  markets, 
particularly  prices  in  Ohio  and  Michigan  wools,  com- 
petitors of  Australia.  Some  large  sales  in  Cordova 
wool  are  reported.  Otherwise  carpet  wools  are  quiet. 


Seller  Buyer  Buyer  Buyer  Buyer 
'92.      Aug.    Sept.     Oct.  Dec. 

94   

94   


92} 

92}  .... 
9,|  .... 
92j 


Thursday,  highest 

"  lowest. 
Friday,  highest..., 

"  lowest  

Saturday,  highest 

"  lowest  

Monday,  highest  

"  lowest  

Tuesday,  highest   921    95S 

lowest   9U    95i 

The  following  are  to-day's  recorded  sales  on  Call: 
Informal. -Heller  1892.  new,  luO  tons,  91  Jc.   Regular  Ses- 
sion.-Seller  1892,  new,  600  tons,  9Uc;  100,  9IJc  per  ctl 
Afternoon  -Seller  1892,  new,  100  tons,  9  4c;  400,  91  Jo;  300. 
91Jc  per  ctl.   

Markets  by  Telegraph. 

California  Dried  Fruit. 

New  Yoek,  July  4.— The  remaining  raifing  are  In 
few  hands,  five  hundred  boxes  of  common  layers 
t>TOUcht  tl  10;  good  to  prime  three-crown  bags  are 
worth  i%c  and  6c.  The  proposed  dictation  of  prices 
for  new  crop  which  reach  u»  is  deemed  untimely  and 
Injudicious.  The  ujast  has  effectively  pushed  Spain 
aside,  but  with  her  natural  Inclination  to  regain  her 
commercial  position  the  2>ic  duty  on  her  product 
might  not  prove  a  severe  handicap  If  domestic  grow- 
ers overweight  their  opening  prices.  Buyers  doubt 
the  short  apricot  crop  rumors  and  are  loth  to  pay  9% 
and  I'K  free  on  board;  still  the  inquiry  is  strong  at 
the  close  and  points  to  early  materialization.  There 
will  be  little  Bun-dryIng  of  North  Carolina  or  Georgia 
peaches  this  season;  also  few  Eastern  cherries. 
Eastern  Wool  Markets. 
New  York,  July  1.— Manufacturers  are  buying  wool 
more  freely,  though  none  of  the  leading  markets  can 
be  called  active.  New  wools  are  being  Injught  in 
from  the  West  at  much  higher  prices  than  manufac- 
tarers  are  willing  to  pay,  while  the  whole  tendency 
I*  toward  arlvanf*.  Manulacturers  will  not  accept  It 
nnlftM  the  quality  of  wof>l  Is  superior  to  that  of  last 
year.  At  the  old  prices  sales  would  now  be  large,  for 
the  mejorlty  of  the  manufacturers  are  «hort  of  stock. 
The  supply  of  new  wools  which  Is  now  in  the  East- 
em  markets  is  large  and  is  steadily  Increasing.  There 
is  a  gowl  demand  for  Texaa  wools.  Territory  wools 
are  coming  along  more  freely  and  sales  are  larger. 
There  Is  a  quiet  trade  in  pulled  wools.  New  lamb's 
wool  Is  beginning  to  come  forward.  Receipts  will 
stea/llly  Increase  during  July.  Dealers  have  only 
light  stfx;kR.  Pulled  wwls  are  holdlr)g  quotations 
Arm,  OS  manufacturers  will  need  all  now  on  the  mar- 
ket: A  grxjfl  strong  demand  is  noted  lor  Australian 
wools.  lyondon  sales  prices  have  been  advanced 
from  f)  to  10  per  cent  on  fine  Merinos  and  Icrossbreda 
Prices  abrrjod  are  higher  relatively  than  here.  Wools 
which  are  now  being  sold  here  cannot  to  duplicated 


bbls 


lOl 


General  Remarks  and  Statistics. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  of  produce  from  all  sources  at  this  port  for  7 
days  ending  July  5,  '9i,  were  as  follows : 

Flour,  qr.sks   34,235|Bran,       sks    4,071 

Wheat,  ctis  110,57^  Bucliwheat  "  

Barluy,    "    EB,46UlMidciUngs   "   1,156 

Bye,       "    642  ~ 

Oats,      "    2,482 

Corn,      "    3,8j.i 

»Butter,  "    1,1)77 

do   bxs    82u 

do  bblfl    17 

do  k(g3    32 

do  tulB    259 

do  4  bis    )2.i 

tCbeese,  ctis 
do    bxs. . 

Eggs,    doz   28,3C0 

do      "  Eastern  108,500 

Beans,  sks   5,667 

Potatoes,  sks   16,367 

Onions,      "    1,949 


Chicory 

Hops  "   

Wool,       "    2,6>7 

Hay,      ton    2,213 

Straw,     "    100 

Wine,  gals   144,078 

5,810 
4a8 
114 
i45 
24 


Brandy, 
Raisins,  bxs 
Honey,  cs 
Peanuts, sks 
191  Walnuts  " 

Almonds "   

Mustaid  "   

Flai       "    6,468 

Popcorn  "   

Broom  corn,  bbls  

Overl'd,  269  ctis.   t  Overland,  —  ctis. 

English  Hop  Crop  Notes. 

W.  H.  &  H.  Le  May,  in  their  London  circular  June 
20,  say:  The  low  temperature  of  the  last  week  has 
seriously  checked  the  growth  of  the  bine,  and  it  has 
now  a  very  yellow  and  sticky  appearance,  and  in 
many  gardens  is  still  only  half  way  up  the  poles;  fly 
has  increased  in  the  Kent  and  Sussex  plantations, 
and  there  is  a  sprinkling  of  lice  to  be  found  in  all 
garden^;  many  districts  of  these  counties,  Worcester 
and  Hereford,  are  in  a  black  blight.  It  is  easy  to  find 
from  20  to  200  fly  on  a  pole  in  most  gardens.  Surrey 
and  Hants  are  in  about  the  same  state  as  Kent  and 
Sussex. 

Cereals. 

Mark  Lane  Express,  Jane  20th,  says:  The  present 
promise  lor  the  United  Kingdom,  allowing  for  di- 
minished area  under  wheat  cultivation,  is  for  a  crop 
about  one  million  qrs.  smaller  than  that  of  last  year. 
The  barley  seems  to  have  made  very  satisfactory  pro- 
gress of  late,  and  on  the  fine  malting  barley  soils  of 
siufiblk  and  E»sex  should  be  a  remunerative  yield. 

English  wheat  for  May  had  an  average  of  31s  3d. 
being  a  fall  of  9s.  2d.  on  the  twelvemonth,  and  of 
lid.  even  from  that  very  cheap  year  1890.  Since 
January  1st  of  the  present  year  the  fall  was  about, 
lour  shllUDgs.  The  first  fortnightof  June  has  teen 
a  further  retrogrression  of  lOd.  on  the  qr.  in  the 
country  and  of  7d.  in  London,  where  a  mean  value 
of  31s.  9d.  Is  now  quoted  against  32s.  4d.  formerly 
obtained.  Value  seems  to  be  ebbing  at  a  rate  which 
will,  if  not  checked,  give  us  a  June  wheat  average 
of  under  308.  per  qr.  as  in  1889,  a  year  of  depression  in 
summer  prices  for  which  parallel  has  to  be  sought 
outside  the  nineteenth  century.  The  last  two  days 
of  trade,  Friday  and  Saturday,  afford  some  slight 
hope  that  the  downward  movement  will  go  no  fur- 
ther. There  are  no  large  reserves  in  farmers'  hands, 
and  if  these  reserves  are  held  from  now  over  harvest 
—even  if  only  half  of  them  are— the  gravity  of  the 
present  situation  will  be  greatly  mitigated.  The 
following  special  table  has  been  prepared  to  help 
the  reader  to  estimate  what  further  supplies  of  the 
three  chief  imported  staples  are  likely  to  come  to 
hand  during  the  remainder  of  the  present  cereal 
year.  Of  the  wheat  afloat,  the  (Jaliforuian  will  not 
all  come  to  hand  before  August  31,  but  against  this 
may  be  written  off  the  shipments  under  contract 
from  the  Atlantic  ports  for  July  by  steamer.  These 
will  arrive  during  August,  and  will  come  into  this 
cereal  year's  figures,  but  they  cannot  yet  be  indi- 
cated in  precise  statistics:— 

GRAIN  AFLOAT  ON  JDNK  15  FOB  SIX  YEARS. 


Wheat, 
qrs. 

1892   2,556,C0O 

1891   2,839,000 

1890   2  255,000 

1889   1,320,0U<J 

1888   2,'258,0n0 

1887   1,824,001 


Maize.  Barley. 

qrs.  qrs. 

456,000  114,000 

444,000  157,000 

525,000  127,0^0 

498,0  6  156,001 

420,000  141,000 

385,000  100,100 


This  extended  comparison  enables  us  to  see  that 
the  wheat  now  afloat  is.  if  a  large,  at  least  not  an  un- 
precedented quantity,  that  the  expectations  of 
maize  are  as  nearly  as  possible  an  average,  and 
that  the  floating  quantity  of  barley  must  be  consid- 
ered small. 

Beerbohm  gave  an  estimate  on  the  Indian  wheat 
crop  making  it  materially  Itss  than  had  been  antici- 
pated. Estimates  hitherto  made  a  decrease  in  the 
crop  of  25  to  30  million  bushels,  but  his  estimates 
to-day  showed  a  decrease  of  64,000,000  busheJs  in  the 
crop  in  India,  which  would  reduce  the  total  to  191,- 
000,000  bushels.  The  average  is  about  240,000,000 
bushels.  Some  doubt  was  cast  upon  this  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  Indian  shipments  for  this  season 
have  been  nearly  as  large  as  they  were  for  the  cor- 
responding time  last  year  The  total  from  April  I  up 
to  date  amounts  to  16,400,000,  against  17,080,000  for 
the  corresponding  time  last  year. 

The  decrease  in  stocks  has  been  quite  rapid  all 
over  the  world,  and  a  well-known  Liverpool  au- 
thority, the  Commercial  Trade  Journal  esti- 
mates that  the  decrease  in  the  world's  vis- 
ible supply  In  June  will  be  40,000,000  bush- 
els. The  crop  outlook  abroad  is  fairly  good  in 
nearly  all  countries.  None  of  the  advices  indicate 
a  heavy  outturn  and  a  few  a  serious  deficiency. 

In  the  local  market  wheat  held  strong,  notwith- 
standing Saturday  and  Monday  were  holidays.  Yes- 
terday buyers  entered  the  market  and  paid  an  ad- 
vance In  the  country  on  last  week's  quotations.  More 
deep  sea  vessels  arriving,  combined  with  several 
chartered  vessels'  lay  days  being  about  out,  were 
important  factors  in  our  market.  It  is  now  authori- 
tatively asserted  that  the  crops  in  the  United  States 
will  not  be  much  if  any  larger  than  has  been  esti- 
mated by  the  Rural  Prkss.  In  this  State  harvesting 
is  well  under  way,  and  the  outturn  is  proving  to  be 
larger  than  was  expected.  The  grain  also  averages 
plumper  than  the  outlook  promised  three  weeks  ago. 
I'here  are  many  localities  where  the  grain  is  shriv- 
eled and  the  grade  poor,  but  these  are  the  exceptions 
rather  than  the  rule.  Advices  from  Eastern  Oregon 
and  Eastern  Wsshlngton  are  confirmatory  of  a  light 
yield.  Although  an  increased  acreage  had  been 
seeded,  yet  the  outturn  will  be  below  that  in  last 
year.   The  grade  will  also  be  poorer. 

On  June  2l8t,  the  Oregon  Crop-Weather  Bulletin 
reported  as  follows  (since  that  date  no  change  for  the 
belter  has  talten  place):  As  a  rule,  in  Wasco,  Sher- 
man, Gilliam  and  Morrow  counties,  the  wheat  pros- 
pecw  are  poor.  "The  prospects  are  gloomy,"  write 
several  correspondents.  Fall  grain  is  oast  saying  in 
these  counties.  It  Is  estimated  that  two-thirds  of  the 
wheat  In  these  lour  counties  will  not  make  over  one- 
half  a  crop,  and  the  other  one-third  will  not  make 
hay.  In  Dmatilia  county,  north  and  east  of  Pendle- 
ton, the  crop  Is  in  a  lair  condition,  but  not  an  aver- 
age; to  the  west  of  Pendleton,  it  is  almost  a  failure. 
In  Union  and  Wallowa  counties,  the  crop  is  better 
than  In  any  other  of  the  counties;  but  yet  in  these 
two  counties  It  is  not  au  average.  In  Baker,  Malheur 
and  in  all  counties  south  of  the  Blue  mountains,  the 

?;raln  was  more  or  less  Injured  by  frosts  and  the  dry- 
ng  winds,  so  that,  while  the  hay  is  an  average  crop, 
the  oats  and  wheat  are  poor.  Rye  is  generally  a 
pretty  good  crop.  Sheep-shearing  is  about  completed, 
and  most  of  the  sheep  nave  been  nloved  to  the  sum- 
mer range  in  the  mountains. 
The  bears  on  'Change  succeeded  In  shading  the 


barley  market  just  before  the  Fourth,  but  on  yester- 
day (I'uesday)  prices  were  advanced  under  stronger 
buying.  The  heavy  receipts  in  June  were  for  deliv- 
ery on  last  season's  contracts,  but  as  the  grain  went 
imo  strong  hands,  dealers  and  buyers  In  general 
were  not  able  to  secure  any  at  lower  prices.  The 
crop  in  Oregon  and  Washington  will  not  be  as  large 
in  this  year  as  it  was  in  1891.  Crop  advices  from  the 
Central  States  are  conflicting,  but  the  general  tenor 
is  that  they  will  be  short  when  compared  with  the 
crop  in  lait  year.  In  both  France  and  England,  the 
crop  does  not  promise  to  be  an  average  yield  to  the 
acre,  and  as  the  supply  of  old  will  be  light,  it  is 
thought  free  importing  will  be  necessary  to  meet  the 
requirement.  The  outturn  in  this  Slate  promises  to 
be  larger  ihan  it  was  in  last  year,  with  the  grade 
generally  better. 

Oats  have  held  to  steady  prices.  Receipts  have 
only  been  fair,  while  the  aemand  has  been  fairly 
active.  The  impression  prevails  that  prices  will 
average  higher  in  the  season  of  1892-93  than  they  did 
the  past  season. 

Corn  ruled  dull  and  easy  throughout  the  past  week, 
but  at  the  close  the  market  appears  to  be  steadying. 
The  crop  in  the  States  east  oi  the  Rocky  mountains 
will  be  quite  short,  and  higher  prices  are  among  the 
certainties. 

Rye  continues  dull  and  in  buyers'  favor. 

Corn  was  oflFering  freely  to-day  at  a  decline. 
Samples  of  Utah  corn  for  shipment  were  exhibited, 
which  caused  the  decline. 

Feedstuff. 

The  market  held  to  firm  prices  throughout  the 
week.  The  light  receipts  of  bran  and  middlings 
caused  the  marKet  In  them  to  clean  up,  while  ground 
and  rolled  barley  and  feed  meal  went  off  fairly 
well.  The  home  comsumption  and  shipping  demand 
appears  to  be  enlarging. 

Now  ihat  the  new  storage  season  has  been  entered 
and  the  Fourth  passed,  a  more  active  demand  should 
set  in  soon.  The  crop  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State  is  short;  in  the  central  counties  it  is  fair,  and  in 
the  northern  counties  it  Is  fairly  laige.  In  the  coast 
counties  the  crop  ranges  from  fair  to  large  Western 
Oregon  and  Western  Washington  will  have  good 
crops,  but  east  of  the  Cascades  it  will  be  light.  The 
consumption  in  this  State  is  enlarging. 

Dairy  Produce. 

The  receipts  of  butter,  cheese  and  eggs  at  San  Fran- 
cisco In  May  were  as  follows: 

Sources.     Bnttpr,  lbs.     Cheese,  lbs.     Eggs,  doz. 

California  1,517,500  593,300  168,095 

Oregon   16,600  12,500  1,350 

Eastern   277,100  28,500  434,290 


Totals  1,811,200 

January   502,200 

February   622  550 

Mtrch   1,188,700 

April   1,793,050 

May   1,713,100 


633,100 

476,900 
313,500 
574,290 
802,90J 
715,903 


603,735 
420,345 
200,765 
358,756 
590,068 
536,170 


Six  months  7,630,800       3,517,500  2,759,839 

During  the  first  six  months  in  1891,  the  receipts 
aggregated  as  follows:  Butter,  7,034,100  lbs.;  cheese, 
3,249, v;00  lbs.;  eggs,  2,560,032  dozen. 

Butter  shaded  off  the  past  week,  with  the  closing 
barely  steady.  The  lateness  of  the  season  for  packing 
and  a  decreasing  outlet  are  against  sellers.  Eastern 
advices  are  favorable  to  the  holding  interests,  for  the 
output  of  the  dairies  are  said  to  be  less  up  to  July  1, 
than  it  was  during  the  corresponding  term  in  1691. 
While  a  few  brands  of  Californian  sell  at  an  advance, 
in  a  small  way,  on  our  outside  quotations,  yet  to 
quote  the  prices  would  be  deceiving  in  a  dull  and 
weak  market. 

Cheese  has  held  steady  for  choice  to  gilt-edged  full 
cream,  but  for  poor  to  fair  the  market  has  ruled  in 
buyer's  favor.  Tne  market,  taken  as  a  whole,  is 
steady,  with  a  firmer  undertone. 

The  strong  selling  competition  between  receivers 
of  Eastern  eggs  appears.to  be  giving  way.  Themarket 
is  cleaning  up.  -'As  is"  Eastern  eggs  are  still  poor 
sellers,  but  candled,  and  the  packs  of  several  well- 
known  reliable  packers  are  firmer.  California  eggs 
are  firmer,  with  the  market  cleaning  up.  It  looks 
now  as  if  the  market  will  soon  do  better. 

Fruit. 

Berries  and  currants  are  said  to  be  better  in  qual- 
ity and  of  larger  general  average  size  than  lor  two 
or  more  years  past.  Prices  have  been  quite  remu- 
nerative in  consequence  ot  the  improvement  in  qual- 
ity and  size,  combined  with  barely  an  average  crop. 
Currants  are  going  out  as  are  gooseberries.  Long- 
worth  strawberries  are  scarce. 

In  tree  fruit  the  market  holds  to  good  prices.  Like 
berries,  the  fruit  averages  better  in  quality  and  of 
larger  size  than  for  two  or  more  years  past.  Cherries 
are  going  out.  Oregon  advices  report  that  we  need 
not  expect  many  cherries  from  that  State,  as  the 
crop  is  short;  the  same  advices  are  received  regard- 
ing prunes  and  other  tree  fruits.  Bartlett  and  Dear- 
born seedling  pears  are  in  fair  receipt,  and  when 
suitable  for  shipping  fetch  quotations.  Apricots  are 
telling  well,  with  canners  lunning  chiefly  on  Peach 
and  jfoorpark.  lioyals  are  taken  chiefly  for  table 
use.  Hale's  Early  peaches  are  coming  in  larger  and 
better  in  quality.  Duane's  purple  plums  are  in  heavy 
supply  and  sell  lor  less  money.  Apples  are  slightly 
lower.  The  first  cantaloupes  and  watermelons  came 
in  on  Tuesday  from  G.  W.  Thlssell  Jr.,  Winters.  The 
watermelons  brought  $2.50  crate  and  the  canta- 
loupes 50c  each.  M.  Farrell  of  VacaviUe,  sent  in  on 
Tuesday  the  first  white  nectarlneB.  They  sold  for 
$1.50^  box.  Canners  and  dryers  are  contracting  at 
the  following  figures,  prices  being  regulated  by 
quality  and  location:  Bartlett  pears,  S30@40  per  ton; 
plums,  $20@27.50;  peaches,  $37  50@60;  nectarines,  $30 
@35;  apricots,  $25@37.50;  prunes,  $35@45.  Some  claim 
that  slightly  higher  prices  are  paid  for  choice  in 
favored  localities. 

For  raisins  in  the  sweat,  the  range  of  prices  is 
placed  at  i%®b%c.  With  very  few  second  and  third 
crops  cured,  the  grapes  ought  to  average  better  than 
ever  before  and  fetch  better  prices.  Poor  raioins  do 
not  pay  to  market. 

For  grapes  previously  quoted,  contract  prices  are 
said  still  to  hold  good.  ^    ,  , 

There  are  a  number  of  inquiries  from  England 
about  prunes.  Dried  apricots  are  meeting  with  a 
good  demand,  and,  as  for  that,  all  new  crop  dried 
fruits  are  being  inquired  after  by  Eastern  buyers. 
The  market  is  strong. 

The  fruit  market  to-day  was  stronger.  Dealers 
look  for  an  active  shipping  demand  to-morrow  and 
Friday. 

Vegetables. 

Seasonable  vegetables  are  coming  in  quite  freely, 
causing  more  shading  in  prices.  Early  varieties  are 
scarce,  and  when  the  quality  ii  good,  they  fetch 
higher  prices.  Considerable  complaint  is  heard  of 
vegetaoles  received  by  rail  being  more  or  less  un- 
merchantable owing  to  extreme  heat.  At  the  closi> 
the  weather  is  cooler,  and  it  ought  to  come  to  hand 
in  better  condition. 

Red  onions  are  very  low.  The  average  pnce  paid 
is  17>i  cents  per  sack.  Silverskin  are  easy  under  few 
receipts. 

Potatoes  have  held  up  well,  although  at  the  close  a 
weaker  feeling  set  in  under  free  receipts  and  a  selling 
prefsure  to  save  expenses.  A  better  shipping  de- 
mand is  expected  to  set  In  from  Texas  and  other  de- 
mand States.  This  year  the  potatoes  in  the  central 
aud  northern  counties  are  fair,  but  in  the  southern 
counties,  buyers  say  they  are,  as  a  rule,  poor. 
Live  Stock. 

The  consumption  of  all  kinds  of  meats  is  light  in 
this  and  neighboring  cliies,  owing  to  tree  supplies 
and  lower  prices  for  fruit  and  vegetables.  Hog  prod- 
uct has  advanced,  which  ought  to  create  a  belter  de- 


mand with  farmers  for  mutton  sheep,  calves  and 
hogs. 

Miscellaneous. 

The  poultry  market  cleaned  up  during  the  holi- 
days, and  that  now  coming  to  band  finds  a  ready 
market  at  an  advance  in  prices.  It  is  said  that  two 
carloads  of  Eastern  are  duo  to  arrive  at  the  close  of 
the  week,  it  is  claimed  thnt  these  will  be  placed 
without  dlBlurblng  values  much.  There  is  a  great 
scarcity  of  choice,  well-condltloued  poultry. 

A  very  strong  hea.T  pressure  on  hops  continues  to 
be  made  by  dealers.  So  far  as  we  are  able  to  learn, 
this  pressure  is  not  warranted  by  crop  advices,  but 
perhaps  it  is  done  so  as  to  buy  cheap,  well  knowing 
that  better  prices  are  apt  to  rule. 

Wool  continues  to  rnove  off  freely.  A  lack  of  as- 
sortments is  severely  felt.  Eastern  advices  indicate 
better  prices;  notwitlLsianding,  manufacturers  con- 
tinue the  practice  of  buying  in  a  hand-to-mouth  way. 

New  crop  honey  Is  corning  In  more  freely,  aud  bet- 
ter prices  rule.  The  crop  throughout  the  United 
States,  it  is  now  claimed,  will  be  short. 

Hams  are  higher,  anl  bacon  and  lard  are  strong. 

Lima  beans  are  advancing.  Contracts  for  new 
crop  have  been  made  In  Ventura  county  at  2%  cts. 
per  pound.   The  crop  this  year  will  be  light. 

From  reliable  advices  up  to  June  15,  the  following  sum- 
mary tonnage  movement  is  complied: 

^-On  the  way-%  ^In  port-^ 

1892.         1891.  1892.  1891. 

San  Francisco  2,'j2,129     319,209  '172,521      41  894 

San  Diego                 12,715       2s,m  4,019 

San  Pedro                  9,131       12,715  ....  I 

Oregon                       57,I;98       29  2  75  23,212    ^  19.761 

Puget  Hound   28,003       27,859    J 

TotaU  359,076      414,337         199.752  61,655 

•Engaged  for  wheat,  1892,  47,721;  1891.  25,409. 
The  statistics  of  produce  exports  from  this  port  from 
July  1,  1891,  to  July  1,  1892,  compiled  from  the  most  reliable 
sources  aggregate  as  follows: 

1S91-92.  1890-91. 

Wheat,  ctis  12,835,424  13,829,947 

Flour,  bbls   1,170,517  1,183,034 

Barley,  ctis   1,110,474  316,178 

General  Produce. 


Extra  choice  in  good  packages  (etch  an  advance  on  top 
q  aotatlous,  wnile  very  poor  grades  sell  lees  than  the  lower 


quotations. 

BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

8ayo,  ctl  2  TO  ig  2  15 

Butter   2  50  (»  3  05 

Pea   2  20  @  2  70 

Bed   2  00  @  2  20 

Pink   2  00  @  2  13 

Small  White    ..  2  20  @  2  55 


Wednesday,  July  6,  1892. 

Do  fair   1  SSfS  — 

Oommon..   ...  1  33|@  — 

Sonora   1  33t<a  1  40 

HOPo. 

1891  Choice  to  Ex.  25  @  — 
Pair  to  Good...     22  @  — 
FL<JtTR. 


Large  White. ...  2  20  @  2  45  I  ■5xtra,  CityMiU3  4  65  @  4  75 

Lima   2  45  W  2  45  DoCountryMiUz  4  50  @  4  75 

Fid  Peas,blkeye  3  00  @  3  30  Uupettioe   2  lb  f'  3  Iti 

Do  preen   1  59  @  2  75  i        NUTS -Jobbing. 

Do  Nlles   1  30  @  1  40  I  Walnuts,  OaL  &      4  «  — 

Split   450(8  550  Do  Ohoioe  . 


BUTTER. 
OaL  Poor  to  fair.lb  15  @ 
Do  good  to  choice  17  <3 
Do  Giltedged...  —  (8 
Do  Creamery  rolls  —  @ 
Do  do  Giltedge. .     —  @ 

Eastern.   —  ® 

CHEESE 
Oal.  choice  cream  7i8 
Do  (air  to  good      7  f> 
Do  Kilt  edged..     —  (8 

Do  skim   5  @ 

Ifoung  America    —  (g 

EGGS. 
Oal.  "as is"  Xoz.  IfiJS 

Do  caL,dted   18 

D..,  c  oice   21  O 

Do  fresh  laid...  23  @ 
Uo  do  8H!ect"fl . .  25 


Do  paper  shell..  7  @ 

illmuuds,  stt  sill.  10  @ 

Paoer  ■shell   12  W 

Hard  Shell.   6  @ 

Brazil,    6J(g 

Pncans  smaU. . .  11® 

Do  large   14i@ 

Peauuta   IJ^B 

Filberts   lOJ  t? 

Hicko.T   7  (g 

Chestnuts   lli@ 

ONIONb. 

Silverskin   40  @ 

Sarly  Ro^,  ctl.  55  @ 

Do  io  lu  boxes.  i5  ^  1  15 

Peerless   65  iS  85 

Do  in  box  3   70  @  1  00 

»  -1    „  :  „o  f„.  .=i.^,*„.i  Garnet  Cliilies  60  vt,  90 
Outside  prices  for  selectedi„„j.ban|iHeedlings60  @  85 

l;irge  e,gs  and  mside  . prices              .^^^^  75  ®  1  15 


7} 
8 
13 
16 
3 

12S 
16 

65 
75 


for  mixed  bizes -small  eggs 
and  hard  to  sell. 

FKISD. 

Bran,  ton          17  50  (818  50 


POULTRY. 

Hens,  doz   7  50  @  9  CO 

Roostcrs.old....  6  50  (<t  7  SO 


Keedmeal  26  00  @28  EC  Do  young   7  50  @10  00 

Gr'd  Barley....  21  00  @23  00  I  Broilers,  small..  2  50  W  4  00 
Middlings  20  00  **21  50  Do  large   5  00  @  6  00 


Fryers   6  60  @  7  50 

Ducks   4  00  @  5  00 

do,  large  ....  5  50  @  6  00 
do,  extra  large  6  50  @  7  CO 


Oil  Cake  Meal..  @25  00 

Manhattan  Food  S  cwt.  7  50 
HAY. 

Wheat,  per  ton. 11  00  ig         _     .  -.,„-,,. 

Do  choice   @14  00  Geese,  pair   1  60  (S5  1  7a 

Wheat  and  OatelO  00  C<tl2  00  Goslings    —  @  - 

WUd  Oats  10  00  @  irurkb^.i,  Gobl'r.     19  0  21 

Cultivated  do.. 10  00  @  jrurkeys.  Hens..     16  @  19 

Barley  lO  00  @12  00  iManhattan  Egg 

AJfalfa    8  00  @in  00  '   Fcoa  ^  cwt... 11  50  @ 


New  Wheat ...  .10  00  (812  50 
D )  Wbeat&  Oat  9  00  @  11 

Do  Oat   6  00  ©10  00 

Do  Alfalfa  7  CO  @  9  00 

straw.  Dale   40  @  59 

GRAIN.  ETC. 
Barley,  feed.  otl.  8^J3 

Do  Choice   924® 

Do  Brewing  ....  1  00  (g 
Do  do  Choice...  1  05  @ 
Do  doGUtedge..  1  10  (3 
Do  CheTaller....  1  05  ~ 


PBU  VISIONS. 
aal.Baocn.he'vy.O)  lOif 


Medium   IIVL 

Light   13  ® 

Lard   tia 

lOal.  Sm"k'dB6e(  11%® 

91iiHams,0a!salt'd  llj® 

96i,   do  Eastern...  1443 

—  SEEDS. 

—  Alfalfa   9  <S 

—  Olover,  Bed   14  § 

1  40     White   20 


Dodo  Giltedge..  1  45  O  1  50  gaxseed  2  00 

auokwheat   —  @         "  ' 

Oom,  White....  1  2743- 
YeUow,  large...  1  2243- 

Do  small   1  274®- 

Jatg,  milling....  1  6a  @ 
Feed,  Choice....  1  45  (g 

Do  good  1 

Da  (air   I  324® 

Surprise   1  65  @ 

Black  Oal   —  (a 

Do  Oregon          1  32}@ 

Gray   1  324® 

Rye   1  20  ® 

Wheat,  milling. 
GUt  edged....  1  474® 

Do  Choice          I  § 

Do  (air  to  good..  1  41}® 
Shipping,  oho'ce  1  40  ® 
Do  good  1  38}  8 


aemp   34® 

Mustard,  yellow  34® 
do  Brown  ....      3  @ 
WOOL. 
SPRrso,  1892. 
Humb't  &Men'cino  17 

Uac'to  valley   16 

8  Joaqoin  valley  11 
Cala'v  ft  Fthll. 
Oregon  Eastern. 

do  valley  

So'n  Coast,  def. . 
Nevada  (State). 

UONEY.— 1892  CROP. 
Whit€Comb,2-tt> 
do  do  l-tt)  frame 
White  extract'd 
Amt>cr  do 
Beeswax,  lb.... 


124 

15 

2  25 
4 
4 
3* 


Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

Choice  selected.  In  good  paclcages,  fet«h  anadvanoe  on  the 
q  rotations,  while  very  poor  grades  seU  leas  than  the  lower 


4  00  ®  5  00 


I  4  00 
)  6  00 


Wedkssday,  July  6,  1892. 
Pear8,Dearbo'nB 

SeedUng   1  00  @  1  25 

Do  Bartlett....  1  00  @  1  75 
Apricots,  pr  box    30  ®  £0 
do,  per  lb  ....     li  @  l! 
Cherries,  box 
Black   75  @ 


q  lotations. 
Limes,  Mex 

Do  Cal   — 

Lemons,  box....  1  50 

Do  Sicily  5  00 

Oranges,  Seed- 

  1  25  @  2  25 

DoNavels   2  50  @  4  50  ,  _ 

Oranges  frosted  and  poor  lloyalAnn  

sell  at  a  decline  of  Sl@$l  50|  Beets,  ak  

per  box  on  the  above  quota-  Carrots,  sk.  

Strawberries,  per  chest—       '  Parsnips,  ctl. ... 
Longworth...  7  00  @  S  00  Peppers,  dry,  lb 

Sharpless         5  00  ®  7  00  Do  green,  box.. 

(Jooseberries,  llie  4  00  @  7  00  rurnips,  ctL . . . . 
Raspberries,  cb.  0  00  W  7  00  Cabbage.  ICW  lbs 

Currants  chest   5  00  @  7  00  GarUc,  lb  

Peaches,  box...     50  (ce     75  i Squash, Suin,bx 

Doinbkt   60®     80  Tomatoes,  box. 

Bl'kberries  ¥  ch  4  00  @  6  00  Peas,  green,  ak. 
Figs,  blkbox...  60  fit  1  OD  String  Beans.. 
Do  White  do. . .     25         75  iCuciuubers,  box 


70  ®  1  00 

—  @  1  UU 
50  @  - 
15  ®  — 

-  @  1  25 
10  @  - 
5)  @  75 
oO  ®  - 
40  ®  50 

2  ®  3 
20  ® 


75  @  1  25 
50  @  75 


i  (a 

40 


Apples,  com.  bx     60  @  1  00 

Do  Red  Astra- 
Chan   1  00  ®  1  25 

Prunes,  Tragedy     65  @  85 

Plums,  Duane's 
Purple   70  @  1  00 


do  Bay   75  @  1  CO 


Mushrooms  — 
Egg  Plant,  lb. . . 
Green  Oom,  sk. 
Do  sweet  ^  sac^ 
Doswt  Bay  ^<iz 


30  W 
174® 


SO 
20 


75  '<*  1  25 
16  ®  20 


Continued  on  next  pa^e. 
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Live  Stock. 


BBBF. 

Btafl  Nd.  5  (S 

OMMi  ted,  extn  5  « 

First  oualtte  4  « 

Ssoond  qiiallly  — ^ 

Third  qiMiUt*  3i« 

Bull*  and  ^hin  noira,..2  « 
VEAL. 

BuDge,  heavy  4  £ 

Do  Mght  5  6 

JMtJ  6  i 


MTTTTOH. 

Wethm   7  ®— 

EwM  64<»— 

Do  Spring   8  @— 

Hoas. 

Light,  ^  tt),  cent*         MS  — 

Medium   Ejs  — 

Hmrj   5  1^  - 

Soft   48®  - 

Feeders  SJO)- 

Stock  BoKS.   SJ€  — 


Grain  and  Wool  Bags. 

tBlenMa,  apot   7  @  73 

^ool  Bags   36®  S8 


Auction  Sales  of  California  Fruits 

At  Now  York. 

iaae  29.— Two  carloads:  Montagamet  Apricots 
*2  46-  Royal,  81.25@1.30;  Alexander  feaches,  Sl.35@ 
1.76l  St.  Cftlberine  rlums,  *X76;  Royal  Hative,  »2.26 
@2  75.  Some  fruit  overripe  and  sold  fer  less. 

June  20.— Two  carloads:  Royal  Apricots  sold  for 
9Sc,@«l.eO;  Montagamet  Apricots,  8»4b;  Alexander 
Peaches,  $1.S0@2.3S;  Royal  Anne  Cherries, $2.10i*2.20; 
Republican  Cnerries,  S2.»5s  Royal  Hative  Plums, 
82.40{a2.45;  Clymau  Plums,  92.90.  Gross  sale  of  both 
oars,  S6,51U. 

June  30.— Two  carloads:  Royal  Apricots.  81.30® 
1.85;  Alexander  Psaohes,  81.35@1.50;  8t.  Catherine 
Plums,  82.65@2.75;  Royal  Hative  Plums,  82.40.  Some 
fruit  which  arrived  in  bad  condition  sold  for  less. 

June  80.— Three  carloads:  Royal  Apricoie,  70c@ 
82.66;  Alexander  Peaches,  1.15@1.75:  Tragedy  Prunes, 
86.06;  Koenig  Claude  Plums,  8i!.40;  Boyal  Hative 
Plums,  82.67;  Figs,  34*50.  Uross  sales  of  three  cars, 
8t,460. 

July  1.— Five  carloads:  Royal  Apricots,  75c@81,25; 
Hoorpark  Apricots,  81@1.10;  Alexander  Peaches, 
|1.20@1  90;  Tragedy  Prunes,  8130@3.65;  Royal  Hative 
Plums,  $2  Ob@2  90;  Figs,  83.60;  (flyman  Plums,  82.06. 
Gross  sale  of  five  oris.  86,0b7.  New  York  dispatch 
roads:  Raining  very  hard;  waatber  bad. 

July  2.— Three  carloads:  Royal  apricots,  81@1.35; 
Alexander  peaches,  81.30@1.90;  Garland  peaches, 
81.65;  Hale's  Early  peaches,  81.80;  Briggs'  Harly  May 
peaches,  81.65;  St.  Catherine  plums,  $3;  Simoni  prunes. 
86.40;  Royal  Hative  plums,  $3.10@3.26;  Peach  plums; 
$8.45;  California  figs,  82.%>(3>2.75. 

July  5. —Three  carloads:  Paach  plums,  $6.50; 
Tragedy  prun.s,  84®6.&0;  Jackson  plums,  82.70; 
Black  lies,  88.75- Aprioots,  81.05@2.65;  Royal  Haiive 
plOMS,  92.05 

At  Chloaso. 

June  29.— Two  carloads:  Royal  apricots,  81.10@1.20; 
Al«zander  pea:che8,81.35(a)1.50;  Hale's  Early  pwaehes, 
81.26;  Bilggs'  »ed  May,  l»i.'J6;  Garland,  81.14;  Royal 
Hative  plums,  82.30;  St.  Catherine,  82  36;  Brunswick 
figs,  81.50.   Some  fruit  in  bad  order  sold  for  less. 

June  29.— Two  carloads:  Royal  apricots,  75c@81.75; 
Alexander  peaches,  81.2U@i;  Royal  Anne  cherries, 
81.20®!  70;  Clymau  plums,  $i.2S;  Tragedy  prunes,  84® 
4  05;  Blackberries,  80c. ;  figs,  82:  Abundance  plums, 
H. 

June  SO.— Six  carloads;  Goodell  Refrigerator  Car 
No.  16,266  sold  for  83,732  gross.  Black  Republican 
oherries  lu  this  car  sold  for  81.86@2.50;  Royal  Anne 
cherri€8,  81.65®2.2o;  plums,  81.85.  Prices  realized  for 
ether  varieties  of  fruit  were  as  follows:  Apricots, 
81  10@2;  peaches,  81.25®1.60;  Cherry  plums,  81  85  for 
10-B)  boxes,  75c.  fcff  half  boxes;  Madeline  pears,  81.40® 
1.0u;  Tragedy  prunes,  8.^.30@3,80:  Koyal  Hative  plums, 
8202.66;  Ulyman  plums,  81.85;  Bartlett  pears,  $4. 

June  30.— One  carload:  Alexander  ^eache8,  $1.40; 
Karly  peaches,  81.60;  Briggs  May  peaches,  81.20®1.26; 
Cherry  plums,  81. 8o;  Peach  aprioots,  81.05;  Koyal 
apricots,  81.   Some  fruit  overripe  sold  for  less. 

July  1.  Two  carloads;  Tragedy  prunes,  83.85; 
Alexander  peaches,  8l.i^@1.60;  narly  May  paaohes, 
8l.25®1.40;  GArland  peaches,  81.40;  Royal  apricotsi, 
»1.10@1.4Q;  St.  Catherine  plums,  82.85. 

July  1. — Two  carloads:  Alexanaer  peaches  sold 
for  91.20®1.6J;  McKevitt's  Barly  peaches,  82.6J;  Royal 
Hative  plums,  82.69@2.70;  pears,  81.55;  Koyal  apricots, 
81.00@1.40.' 

Juiy  3.— Thi€e  carloads:  Royal  Apricots,  90c@81.30: 
Alexander  peaches,  8l.26@$1.50;  Figs,  81.60;  Koyal 
Hative  I'luuis,  82.30®^.90;  Washington  plums,  83.76; 
Peach  plums,  82.G0®3.75;  Bartlett  pears,  84;  Tragedy 
ptHn«s,  82  70®3.45;  apples,  81.10. 

July  2. — Two  carloads:  Cherries  averaged  $1.95  per 
box;  Alexander  peachts,  81.S0.g)1.46;  Hale's  Jtarly 
p«a<jhes,  81.40@1.37;  Bariy  May  peaches,  81.25®1.30; 
Royal  apricots,  81®1.35;  Smith's  Triumph  apricots, 
81 05;  Newcastle  apricots,  81.U5;  Moorpark  apricots, 
81.30@1.58;  Cherry  plums,  82.10;  Bartlett  pears,  half- 
boxes,  82;  California  Ugs,  8163;  Black  figs,  81.45. 

July  6.— Two  carloads:  Royal  apricots,  81. 15@1. 38; 
Triumphs,  81.30;  Moorparic  apricots,  81.15®1.40; 
Alexauder  peaches,  81  35@1.60;  Hale's  liarly  peaches, 
81.85®1.6«;  St.  John  peaches,  83@8.25;  Early  Craw- 
fords,  88.30;  Royal  Hative  plums,  S2.4S@2.66;  Peach 
plums,  8J.»5®3  35;  Duane's  Purple  plums,  83.26; 
Ut.  Catherine's.  82.46@2.55;  Tragedy  prunes,  S3®3.26; 
BMtlett  peart,  83.40;  Figs,  81.e5®1.50. 

July  Bth.— Four  carloads:  Bartlett  pears  sold  at 
83.ao®3.66;  Clapp's  Favorites,  83.50;  Beurre  Giffoids, 
half  boxes,  8I.40@1.B5;  Royal  apricots,  81.16@1.86; 
Sti.  John  pea<;hea,  82.45®3.25;  Alexander  peaches, 
tl.tO®l.tO;  Haie'B  Sariy  peaehes.  81.35;  Figs,  81.60; 
Peach  plums,  S2.d0@3.36;  Tragedy  prunes  82.76@3.66; 
Plums,  83.45;  Tragedy  prunes,  82.76@3,55;  Koyal 
Hative  Plums,  81.95@2.26  for  very  small  stock,  while 
ifood  size  stock  brotigbt  82.40®2.6U;  Purple  Liuanes, 
83.60;  Moorpark  apricots,  $1.16®  1.25^  Governor  Garland 
peaeues,  81.30. 

At  Minneapolis- 
June  aeth.  —  One  carload;     Plums  sold  for  82; 

peaehes,  81.d0®1.65;  Apricots,  81.86®1  45. 
Jane  2ft. -one  carload:    Koyal  aprioote,  8120; 

Alexander  peaches,  81.40;  Hale's  Early  peaches,  81.40; 

Cherry  plums,  81.46;  Centennial  cherries,  81.25;  Koyal 

Anne,  81.36. 

June  9).  —  One  carload:  Apricots  averaged  81; 
peaches,  81.20®1.26. 

July  1.— One  earloud:  Peaches,  81.35@1.60;  Aprl- 
eou,  81®1.15;  Plums,  8^®2.3U;  Figs,  $1.'20. 

July  6.— One  oarload:  Peaches,  81.45@1.76;  Apri- 
cetB,  90c®Sl  15. 

At  Boston. 

June  80. —Two  carloads;  Apricots  averaged  81.36; 
Peaches  81.88;  Koenig  (Jlaude  plums,  82.87;  Clymau 
plums,  82.75;  Tragedy  prniies,  44.25;  Figs,  $3.12. 

July  1.  — One  carload:  Apricots  sold  to  average 
»1.15®1.17;  Peaohes,  $1  77;  koyal  Hative  plums,  83  02. 
Gross  sale  of  ear,  81,685.    Weather  bad. 

July  2. — One  oarload:  Koyal  apricots,  81.24@2.05; 
SI.  Oatherlne  plume,  ii  6y®5;  Blmoui  prunes,  87.26; 
Koyal  Hative  plums,  49;  Alexander  peaches,  81.24 
^2^:  Califorula  llgs,  81.85@2.15;  Newcastle  apricots, 

At  Other  Cities. 

8t.  Pato  (Minn.),  July  1.— One  carload:  Royal 
Apricots,  81.10«J1.40;  Alexander  peaches,  ijl.50®1.76- 
Royal  Hative  I'lams,  S2.10®2.30;  Tragedy  prunes', 

PuitiADKLPHU,  July  1  -One  carload:  Boyal  Hative 
Plums  sold  to  average  86;  Clymau  plums,  92.60;  Koyal 
aprlc'ili,  81.MJr  Aliixauder  peaches,  *2. 

Ka.shas  City,  July  1.— One  carload:  Poaches  81  60 
a»«L76;  Aprlor.ts,  81  60. 

OMAHA,  July  2. —  One  carload:  Peaches,  «1®1.60 
per  b./x;  Apricots,  81.'*C*.»0  per  crate;  Cherries,  81.50 
#1.75  per  b«x. 


Testing  Emery  Wheels. — A  mechanic 
recently  learned  a  lesson  about  emery  wheels 
by  nearly  getting  killed  by  the  bursting  of 
one  of  them.  The  wheel  was  left  running 
while  he  went  out  of  the  room  on  an  errand. 
As  he  came  back,  a  piece  of  the  wheel  came 
to  meet  him,  passing  within  a  foot  of  his 
head.  Luckily  no  damage  was  done  except 
to  a  window,  the  sash  and  glass  of  which 
went  out  of  doors  in  company  with  the 
broken  wheel.  There  is  no  need  of  having 
such  a  thing  happen.  Let  a  man  take  an 
emery  wheel  in  his  hand,  place  the  forefinger 
of  his  left  haud  in  the  mandrel  hole  of  the 
wheel,  with  a  small  wooden  mallet  (never 
use  a  hammer)  tap  the  wheel  lightly,  and 
note  the  sound  given  forth  by  the  blows.  A 
crack  can  be  quickly  detected  in  this  way, 
and  if  every  wheel  was  thus  tested  when  it 
came  into  the  shop,  and  if  the  practice  were 
followed  up  every  time  a  wheel  is  placed 
upon  the  mandrel,  there  would  be  no  acci- 
dents from  broken  emery  wheels. — Wood- 
worker.  

Cypress  Timber. — Cypress  timber  grows 
very  tall,  straight  and  thick,  in  isolated 
patches  or  groups  called  "  brakes,"  in  the 
shallow  swamps,  lakes  and  bayous,  usually 
in  from  one  to  five  feet  of  water,  and,  under 
favorable  conditions,  attains  an  enormous 
size.  The  trunk  is  straight  and  without 
limbs  often  to  a  height  of  75  feet  or  more, 
and  large  trees  measure  120  feet  in  height 
and  25  feet  and  over  in  circumference  about 
the  base,  which  at  the  ground  is  often  three 
or  four  times  the  diameter  of  the  trunk. 
Authorities  disagree  as  to  the  varieties, 
some  claiming  that  there  are  three  kinds — 
red,  white  or  yellow,  and  black — while  others 
claim  that  they  take  their  names  from  the 
color  of  their  heart  wood,  which  varies  ac- 
cording to  soil  and  conditions.  The  white 
or  yellow  variety  grows  largely  in  Arkansas, 
while  the  red  and  black  varieties  are  found 
in  Louisiana  and  other  Gulf  States. — West 
Coast  Lumberman. 


India  Rubber  Pavement. — A  German 
engineer  has  paved  a  bridge  with  india  rub- 
ber, and  the  result  has  been  so  satisfactory 
that  it  is  to  be  applied  on  a  larger  scale.  It 
is  found  to  be  more  durable  than  asphalt, 
and  not  slippery.  "A  section  of  roadway,'' 
says  the  Railway  Review,  "  under  the  gate 
leading  to  the  departure  platform  of  the  St. 
Pancras  terminus,  London,  has  for  some 
years  past  been  paved  with  india  rubber, 
and  many  people  must  have  been  pleasantly 
surprised  at  the  deadening  of  sound  when 
passing  over  it  on  wheels,  and  at  the  grate- 
ful elasticity  to  the  tread  when  traversing  it 
on  foot."   

A  SEWING  MACHINE  has  been  invented 
which  stitches  easily  and  rapidly  through 
layers  of  leather  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  this  having  been  accomplished  on 
a  first  exhibitory  trial;  in  a  second  trial, 
stitches  were  maHe  evenly  and  rapidly 
through  a  piece  of  bird's-eye  maple  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  and  in  a  third  test, 
the  still  more  remarkable  feat  was  achieved, 
viz.,  that  of  sewing  through  a  layer  of  brass 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  placed  between 
pieces  of  leather. — Manufacturers'  Gazette. 


Glass  Bricks. — For  some  time  past, 
transparent  glass  bricks  have  been  let  into 
the  walls  to  afford  light  at  places  where  a 
window  would  interfere  with  the  architec- 
tural plan.  But  now  it  is  proposed  to  cast 
glass,  not  necessarily  transparent,  into  large 
blocks  for  buildings.  The  material  is  prac- 
tically indestructible,  perfectly  nonabsorbent, 
and,  therefore,  damp  proof  in  a  manner 
which  few  bricks  are,  and  in  this  way  coarse 
glass  of  this  kind  could  be  made  nearly  as 
cheap  as  concrete,  stone  or  baked  clay. 


A  DOG  belonging  to  Hercules  Tyrius  was 
one  day  walking  along  the  seashore,  when  he 
found  and  ate  a  murex,  a  species  of  shellfish. 
Returning  to  hi?  master  the  latter  noticed 
that  the  dog's  lips  were  tinged  with  color, 
and  in  this  manner  Tyrian  purple  was  dis- 
covered. The  color  was  used  in  the  robes 
of  emperors  and  nobles,  and  the  expression 
"  born  to  the  purpl*  "  meant  that  the  person 
was  of  high  birth. 


Wb  call  attention  of  our  readers  lo  the  adver- 
tisements appearing  in  our  paper  from  time  to 
time  over  the  signature  of  Smith's  Cash  Store. 
This  firm  has  a  large  country  trade,  andean  be 
depended  upon  to  fill  all  kinds  of  country 
orders  promptly  and  at  reasonable  prices. 


Oar  Agents. 

J.  C.  HoAO— 8an  Francisco. 

E.  G-  Bailkt— Ban  Francisco. 

Gko.  Wilson- Sacramento,  Cal. 

Hamubl  B.  Clikf— Creston,  Cal. 

Mas.  Bbuce  B.  Lek— Tehama  Oo. 

Chas.  K.  Townsbnd— Yuba  and  EI  Dorado  Oos. 

K.  H.  BcHAEFBLK— (Jalaveraa  and  Tuolumne  Oo  », 

S,  S,  Huston— Montaua. 


Pasteurized  Milk.— All  methods  of 
sterilization  that  are  in  use  in  this  country 
have  the  disadvantage  of  giving  to  the  milk 
the  taste  which  is  peculiar  to  boiled  milk, 
and  also  of  rendering  it  less  easily  absorbed 
by  the  body.  In  France  and  Germany  a 
method  has  been  adopted  which  accom- 
plishes the  purpose  without  injuring  the  taste 
of  the  milk.  Machines  are  in  use  in  Paris 
and  some  other  cities  which  will  heat  great 
quantities  of  milk  to  a  temperature  of  about 
155°  Fahr.  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  cool 
it  rapidly  to  a  low  temperature.  The 
method  has  been  called  the  pasteurization 
of  milk.  It  does  not  kill  all  the  bacteria, 
but  it  does  destroy  so  many  of  them  that  it 
greatly  increases  the  keeping  properties  of 
the  milk.  Moreover,  it  almost  entirely  de- 
stroys the  danger  from  disease  germs  in 
milk,  since  nearly  all  forms  likely  to  occur 
in  milk  are  killed  by  this  temperature.  The 
advantage  of  this  method  is  that  the  tem- 
perature of  155°  Fahr.  does  not  give  to  the 
milk  the  taste  of  boiled  milk,  which  most 
people  find  unpleasant,  and  does  not  render 
the  milk  difficult  of  digestion.  These  pas- 
teurizing machines  have  not  yet  been  intro- 
duced into  this  country,  and  the  opportunity 
exists  for  some  one  to  develop  a  thriving 
business  by  furnishing  pasteurized  milk  in 
our  large  cities.  A  little  experience  with  its 
superior  keeping  properties,  and  a  little 
knowledge  of  its  great  wholesomeness,  would 
soon  create  a  demand  for  it  in  America,  as 
it  has  already  done  in  the  larger  cities  of 
France  and  Germany. — Prof.  H.  W.  Conn 
in  Popular  Science  Monthly. 


Monte  Vista  Resort. 


This  well  established  "Summer  Resort"  opened  May 
27th.  A  Dew  feature  of  the  present  season  is  Idci  eased 
accommodations  ind  the  opening  of  a  Medical  Depart- 
ment. Dr.  Huuson,  resident  physician  of  "  Hotel  Ray- 
mond," Pasadena,  will  spend  the  interim  of  said  hotel 
seasons  at  Monte  Vista.  She  is  a  melical  graduate  of 
wide  celebrity  in  southern  Ctlifornia,  making  chronic 
dieeases  a  specialty,  to  which  she  brings  all  latest  dis 
coveriea  Years  of  study,  and  with  one  of  the  finest 
batteries  ob  this  coast,  she  bas  became  an  expert  in  its 
application  to  disease.  Wonderful  success  attends  her 
treatment  ol  co-called  incurable  diseases  by  discovermg 
that  their  cause  Is  often  the  chronic  effects  o(  poison  oak 
or  ivy  which  the  fully  eradicates  from  tbe  system. 

Parties  desirous  of  combining  tbe  tonic  air  of  the 
"  Sierras  "  In  the  r  "  summer  outing  "  with  any  needed 
medical  skill,  will  please  address:  Mrs.  «j.  E  Kinnbt, 
Manfkger,  or  Da.  M.  F.  Munsom,  Physician,  Dutch  Flat 
Station,  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 


Edticational. 


Bowens  Academy, 

Uolverslty  Ave.,  Bnrkeley. 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL. 

FOB  BOYS  AND  YOU  NO  MEN. 
Special  university  preparation,  depending  not  on  time, 
but  on  progress  in  studies. 
T.  8.  BOWENS.  M.  A..  H«<m1  Master. 


School  Of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 
728  MARKET  ST..  SAN  FHANOISCO,  OAL. 
Open  All  Year. 
A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  President. 
Assaying  of  Ores,  S3fi;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon  Assay, 
(26;  Blowpipe  Assay,  810.    Pull  course  of  assaying,  |60. 
ESTABLISHED  18M  tST  Send  (or  circular. 


Analytical  Chemists  and  Aasayers. 

ESTABLISHED  1887  —  109i  COMMERCIAL  ST.,  LOS 
Angeles,  Cal.  We  have  fitted  up  the  best  laboratory 
in  Southern  California  and  are  prepared  to  make  Assays 
and  Analyses  of  all  Metals,  Minerals,  Ores,  Waters,  Fer. 
tilizers.  Etc.    ASSAYING  TAUGHT 


ACIC*.'-    BUSINESS  PRACTICE. 


LIFE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  $75. 
No  VAOAnOBS.  DAT  AND  E^'INIMS  SlSSIoai. 

Ladies  admitted  Into  all  Departments. 
Address:    T.  A.  ROBINSON.  M.  A..  President 


Complimentary  Samples. 

Persons  receiving  this  paper  marked  are  requested  to 
ezamln  its  contents,  terms  of  subscription,  and  give  It 
ihelr  ovn  patronage,  and  as  far  as  practicable,  aid  in 
airculat!ag  tbe  Journal,  and  making  its  value  more 
widely  known  to  others,  and  extending  its  influence  in 
the  cause  it  faithfully  serves.  Subscription,  paid  in  ad- 
vance, 6  mos.,  $1;  10  mos.,  $2;  16  mos. ,  $3.  Extra  copies 
mailed  for  10  cents,  if  ordered  soon  enough.  It  already 
a  eubsciiber,  please  show  the  paper  to  othe.s. 


BUSINSyS  OOLLEGliJ, 

24  POST  ST.,  S.  F. 

FOR  SEVENTY  -  FIVE  DOI.I,AR8  THIS 
College  Instructs  In  Shorthand,  Type  Writing,  Book- 
keeping, Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  the 
English  branches,  and  everything  pertalninK  to  business 
tor  six  full  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers,  and  give 
Individual  instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  school  has 
Its  graduates  In  every  part  of  the  State. 
iOr  Sknd  for  Cikculak. 

E.  P.  HEALD,  Prefi<dent. 

0.  a  HALET,  Secretary. 


JAMES  M.  HAVEN.  THOMAS  E.  HAVEN, 

Notary  Public. 

HAVEN  &  HAVEN, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELORS  AT  LAW. 

No.  S80  California  Street, 

Tnlephone  No.  1748  .SAN  FRANCISCO.  OAL. 


MERY-S  IMPROVEDPIONEER  BARLEY  CRUSHER 


  OSING  

The  Benoit  Corrag^ated  Boilers. 


STILL  AT  THE  FRONT! 


This  Mill  Itas  been  in  nse  on  this  Coast  for  10  years, 

TAKEN  THE  PREMIUM  AT  THE  STATE  FAIR 

Four  years  in  succession,  and  bas  met  with  general  favor, 
there  now  being 

Over  250  of  them  in  use  in  California,  Nevada  and  Oregon. 

It  la  tbe  most  economical  and  durable  Feed  Mill  in  use. 
I  am  sole  manufacturer  of  the  Corrugated  Roller  Mill.   Tbe  Mills  are  all 
ready  to  mount  on  wagons. 


Graiuland,  Butts  Co.,  Cal.,  June  9,  1887. 
Mr.  M.  L  Mkry— Dear  Sir:  We  have  used  one  No.  2 
Roller  Barley  Crusher  now  for  eight  years  and  ha\  e  used 
it  steady  during  that  time;  have  crushed  45  tons  a  day 
and  the  Crusher  is  as  good  to-day  as  when  it  came  out  of 
your  shop.  I  am  eatisded  that  it  Is  the  best  mill  made. 
You  may  reconstruct  this  testimonial  to  the  beat  advan- 
tage for  you  and  sign  our  names,  for  you  cannot  over- 
rate the  merits  of  your  mill.  F.  E.  REAM, 

JNO.  P.  SUTTON. 
I  thank  the  public  tor  their  kind  patronage  received 


Durham,  May  21,  1887. 
Mr.  M.  L.  Msry— Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  yours  of  the 
19rh,  would  aay  that  I  cruahed  from  two  to  two  and  a 
hall  tons  per  hour,  but  could  crush  three  and  a  half  tona 
if  my  elevators  were  large  enough  to  carry  the  barley 
from  tbe  machine.  The  No.  1  njachine  I  used  at  Gridley 
was  run  on  a  sack  a  minute,  anu  if  we  got  b:  hind  we 
could  run  through  five  tons  an  hour  and  do  good  work, 
The  machine  I  use  bere  Is  a  No.  2.  Yours, 

WM.  M.  TAYLOR. 


thus  far,  and  hope  for  a  continuance  of  the  same. 

M.  L.  MERY,  Chico  Iron  Works,  Chico.  Cal. 


WANTED 


IN  EACH  COUNTY  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST,  RBI.I- 
ABI.B  MIDDLE  AGED  WOMAN,  with  Bome  baalneH 
experience.   Address  BOX  Y,  Thia  Office. 


Jolt  9,  1892 
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Spontaneous  Ignition  oi  Wood  Pulp. 

Some  interesting  experiments  were  re- 
cently made  in  Boston  by  Edward  Atkinson, 
to  determine  some  questions  relating  to  the 
spontaneous  ignition  of  wood  pulp.  Accord- 
ing to  an  exchange,  the  experiments  were 
made  in  an  Alladin  oven,  with  a  thermome- 
ter to  indicate  the  temperature.  Two  slabs 
of  wood  pulp  were  tied  in  the  oven,  one  in 
contact  with  a  loose  iron  shelf,  the  other 
without  any  contact.  The  first  ignited  at 
370,  the  last  at  430  degrees.  In  two  previ- 
ous tests,  the  oven  was  open  when  the  ther- 
mometer reached  425  degrees,  but  the  pulp 
did  not  take  fire  until  the  introduction  of 
air,  when  it  ignited  instantly.  In  speaking 
of  the  matter,  Mr.  Atkinson  says: 

"  We  have  been  able  heretofore  to  imitate 
spontaneous  combustion  by  putting  animal 
or  mineral  oil  on  fibrous  substances;  we  have 
tried  experiments  by  mixing  mineral  or 
paraffine  oil  with  animal  oil  to  determine 
the  exact  point  or  proportion  at  which  the 
paraflfine  or  mineral  oil  will  prevent  oxygena- 
tion of  animal  or  vegetable  oil,  but  there 
has  been  no  apparent  means  of  making  this 
oxygenation  visible  until  the  present  test. 
This  test  may  explain  the  cause  of  many 
fires.  Heretofore  there  has  been  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  ignition  by  rapid  oxygenation  of 
a  highly  heated  substance,  mostly  carbon  or 
almost  pure  cellulose,  without  any  admixture 
of  grease  or  chemical.  It  would  appear 
that  finely  divided  and  moderately  heated 
carbonaceous  material,  holding  air  in  its 
pores,  may  ignite  at  a  relatively  lower  tem- 
perature than  ordinary  wood.  It  would 
seem  well,  therefore,  to  avoid  the  use  of 
sawdust  for  sweeping  floors,  and  its  storage 
near  hot  kitchens.  Ice  houses  are  known 
to  be  bad  risks.  A  little  gudgeon  grease  in 
the  sawdust  is  said  by  some  to  explain  the 
reason. " 

At  the  World's  Fair. — Sunday's  issue 
of  the  New  York  Herald  contsims  an  article 
on  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition. 
Speaking  of  the  electrical  features  of  the 
Fair  the  article  says:  Twenty  years  ago 
little  was  known  of  electricity  outside  of  the 
telegraph.  At  this  exposition  it  requires  a 
building  of  nearly  six  acres  to  hold  the 
different  electrical  inventions,  and  Edison 
alone  will  use  up  about  an  acre  of  space. 
An  electricity  firm  of  Berlin  wants  nearly  an 
acre,  and  this  firm  has  offered  to  spend 
$200,000  on  its  electrical  exhibit  Edison  is 
getting  up  new  matter  for  the  Fair,  and  he 
proposes  to  show  his  kinetograph  and  other 
things  which  will  be  new.  The  exhibition  of 
electricity  in  lighting  and  in  power  produc- 
tion will  be  shown  in  the  difJerent  buildings 
in  a  way  never  dreamed  of  before.  The 
electric  plant  of  the  World's  Fair  will  cost 
more  than  $1,000,000,  and  electricity  will 
turn  night  into  day.  The  electrical  water 
display  will  surpass  anything  ever  attempted. 
The  great  basin  which  runs  from  the  lake  to 
the  Administration  building  will  be  encir- 
cled with  electric  lights,  and  lights  will  be 
sunk  under  the  water,  and  the  effect  will  be 
a  lake  of  gold.  The  fountain  will  flow  over 
electric  rays  of  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow, 
and  there  will  be  search  lights,  arc  lights 
and  all  sorts  of  electrical  appliances,  even 
the  most  wonderful  fireworks  operated  by 
electricity  and  made  to  go  off  by  the  play- 
ing of  the  keys  of  a  piano-like  instrument, 
so  that  they  will  change  at  the  will  of  the 
player  and  produce  wonderful  fire  pictures. 

The  Albert  Medal. — Mr.  Edison  has 
been  awarded  the  Albert  Medal  of  the  Society 
of  Arts  for  the  present  year,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  distinguished  services  rendered 
by  him  to  the  progress  of  electric-lighting, 
telegraphy  and  the  telephone.  This  medal 
was  instituted  in  1862  as  a  memorial  of  the 
Prince  Consort,  for  18  years  president  of 
the  society,  and  is  awarded  annually  for 
distinguished  merit  in  promoting  arts, 
manufacturers,  or  commerce.  It  was  first 
awarded,  in  1864,  to  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  and 
among  the  distinguished  men  of  science 
who  have  since  received  it  are  included  the 
names  of  Faraday,  Whitworth,  Liebig, 
Lesseps,  Bessemer,  Siemens,  Armstrong, 
Thompson,  Joule,  Hofmann  and  Helm- 
holtz.  In  1887  it  was  presented  to  the 
Queen  on  the  occasion  of  her  jubilee.  This 
is  the  second  occasion  on  which  it  has  been 
awarded  to  an  American.  In  1884  it  was 
given  to  Mr.  (not,  as  is  often  stated,  Cap- 
tain) Eads,  in  recognition  principally  of  his 
great  engineering  works  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi. 

The  experiment  of  the  killing  of  cattle  by 
electricity  will  soon  be  tried  at  the  Aberdeen 
abattoir,  where  the  electric  plant  is  now 
being  installed.  If  the  experiment  proves 
that  this  manner  of  killing  cattle  has  no  bad 
influence  on  the  quality  of  the  beef,  the  ap 
plication  of  electricity  will  hereafter  be  gen 
eral. 


PACIFIC  GROVE,  near  MONTEREY,  CALIFORNIA 

"THE  GREAT  FAWILY  RESORT  OF  THE  PACIFIC  COAST."   WITHIN  THE  MEANS  OF  ALL. 

 X8O2.   S'u.nx.xxiex-    IVEootlzxcM*.  X802.  

Paclfio  Grove  Retreat  Association   June  16 

TouDg  Men'a  Christian  Association  June  16-20 

V.  M.  C.  A.  Excursion,  Bu'jker  Hill  Day  June  17 

District  Conference  Summer  Encampment  June  21-29 


California  Annual  Confeience  M.  E.  Church  8ej)t.  7-13. 


Chautauqua  Assembly  June  80-Julv  IS 

W.  C.  T  U.  School  of  Methods  July  18-20 

Mi'lsummtr  Kounion  AaKUBt2-4 

Itinerant's  Club  of  the  California  Conference  S«pt.  1-6 


THE  MORAL  AND  PRUDENTIAL  MANAGEMENT  under  the  direction  of  Eminent  Clergv  men  an»i  Citizens  of  Oalifornia. 
For  Illustrated  Foldtr  and  fuither  information  addrefs  KEY  T.  H.  8I5EX,  Sup't. 
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ALL  SIZES,  FOR  GAS.  STEAM  AND  WATER. 

 WE  MANDFACTURE  

SHEET  IRON  AND  STEEL  PIPE. 

ALL  SIZES 

For  Water  Supply,  Mining,  Irrigating  Purposes,  Stock 
Ranches,  Etc. 

Made  in  Lengths  Defilred  from  16  to  30  feet. 


The  Cut  shows  a  Section  of  Three  Joints 

DOUBLE  RIVETED  SHEET  IRON  PIPE. 

In  the  manufacture  of  this  Pipe,  we  use  only  a  high  grade  o  annealed 
Charooal  Iron  of  great  tensile  strength. 

The  weight  or  thickness  of  metal  used,  Is  graded  according  to  seivice 
required,  and  pressure  to  which  the  Pipe  will  be  subjected. 


FOR  ALL  UNDERGROUND  PURPOSES,  we  Immerse  the  Pipe 
in  a  bath  containing  a  sper-ial  mixture  of  ASPHALTUM,  PITCH  and 
petroleum:,  at  a  Temperature  of  300°  Farenheit.  It  thus 
receives  a  thorough  coating,  boHi  inside  and  outside,  rendering  it  impervious 
to  the  alkalies  of  the  earth,  rust,  etc.,  and  Is  practiciklly  indestructible. 


oonn.TJC3r^TE:x>  inoisr. 

Black,  Painted  and  Galvanized,  for  Roof  and  Sides  of 

HAY  BARNS.  DRY  HOUSES. LSTABLES,  ETO. 


W.W.MONTAGUE&CO. 

SAN  FEANCISCO-SAN  JOSE-LOS  ANGELES. 


STOCKTON  NURSERIES, 


ESTABLISHED  1853 


FRUIT  TREES.    FRUIT  TREES. 


C3-ItA.E>E  "VIlSrES- 


Also  Fine  Stock  of  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Palms,  Roses  and  Oarnations. 

PLANTS   IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

E.  C.  CLOWES,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


Kngravln«9made  from  photographs,  drawings  and  original  designs,  for  newspaper,  hook,  card  and  Job  printing 
Engraved  prints  enlarged  or  reduced,  cheaply  and  quickly.  Also  copies  of  manuscript,  legal  documents,  wills, 
contracts,  signatures,  portraits,  buildings,  machinery  and  printed  documents  reproduced  with  accuracy.  Photo- 
graiihs,  stereoscopic  views,  etc,  duplicated,  enlarged  or  reduced.  Slides  for  magic  lanterns  made  from  photographs 
lithographs,  and  steel  or  wood  «ngravings,  et«.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Agents  wanted  in  all  cities  and  lo  all 
towns.  Address,  for  further  informatiOD,  Dawrr  ENaiUTiNa  Co.,  230  Market  8t,  San  FraDclsco. 


MalDe  MTc  Co. 

FACTORY: 

Cor.  Jefferson  ft  First  Sts,,  Oakland,  Cal. 


MANUPACTUEEBa  07 

ACiD,  ALKALINE  AND  WATER-PROOF 
PAINTS, 

Superior  to  anytUng  of  the  kind  in  the  market  for 

IRON,  WOOD  AND  TIN. 

Unequaled  for  Submerged  Timbers.   Red  and  Brown 
Paints  for  Roofs,  Warehouses,  Stables,  Fences, 
Etc.,  mixed  Ready  for  Use.  Al»e, 
Slieatliing  Paper,  Portable  Cal- 
ifornia Mastic  Roofing, 
the  Best  in  tlie 
Market 
for 

AND  TTNEQUALSD  FOB 

Teredo-Proof  Pile 
Covering. 

This  Company  also  Hanofaetnres  a  Halthlne 
Compound  for 

RENDERING    BOOTS    AND  SHOES 
WATERPROOF. 

The  same  is  a  superior  article  for  Preserving  Harness 
rendering  it  Impervious  to  Moisture  and 
keeping  it  always  pliable  and  soft. 


Send  to  Factory,  Jefferson  and  First  Street*, 
Oakland,  for  Samples  and  Prices. 


SECOND  EDITION. 


REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 


iALIFORNIA  IRUITS 


//OI*  TO  GROW  THEM. 

A  MANUAL  OF  METHODS  WHICH  HAVE  YIELDEB 
GREATEST  SUCCESS;  WITH  LISTS  OF  VARIETIES 
BEST   ADAPTED   TO   THE  DIFFERENT 
DISTRICTS   OF  THE  STATE. 


PRACTICAL,  EXPLICIT,  COMPREHENSIVE. 

Etobodyinft  the  Experience  and  Methods  of  Hundred* 
of  Successful  Growers,  and  Constituting  a  Trust- 
worthy Guide  by  which  the  Inei^rieneed 
may  Successfully  Produce  the  Fruits 
(or  w^Ich  Califorma  is  Famous. 

BY  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M. 

Large  Octayo-599  Pages,  Folly  IllnsirateiL 

PRICE  $3.  POSTPAID. 

PUBLISHIS  BT 

THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  OO. 

PUBLISHKBS  FAOinO  RuSAL  PbBSS, 
120  Marhet  Street,  Elevator  It  Front  Street. 

BAN  FRANCISCO.  OAL. 
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STEEL  AND  IRON 


IMPROVED  DAVIS. 

I  am  still  furnishing  wlDdmills  of  this  kind 
to  San  Joaqulo  County  for  road  epiinkllu); 
purposes. 


GEARED  WINDMILL 

Perfection  Attained  in  Windmills,  Noiseless.  Hans  when  Other  Mills  Stand.  Self-Oiling  Bearings. 
Regulation  Perfect.  Two  Turns  of  Wheel— One  Long  Stroke.  No  Jerk.  Fans  Made  ol 
Steel,  or  Qalvanized  Steel.  Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction. 


The  superior  points  of 
excellence  of  this  Wind- 
mill  are  the  tolIowiDg: 


SAN  JOAQUIN. 

Those  mills  are  all  doing  excellent  work. 


1—  WHfiEL —It  is  made  of  Steel  and  Iron,  and  when  complete  practically  b  comes  one  pitce.  The  plan  of  construction  Is  the  best, 
most  simple  and  easietit  put  together  of  any  wheel  of  its  kind.  It  has  twelve  armi  so  arranged  that  it  is  a  marvel  of  strength;  these  arms  are 
connected  to  the  two  circles  to  which  the  steel  fans  are  secured  by  rivets.  At  the  center,  the  arms  or  spokes  are  spread  apart  sufficient  dis- 
tance to  form  a  truss  on  the  plan  of  a  bicycle  wheel.  This  wheel  has  been  perfected  tfter  much  time  spent  iu  consideration  of  the  weak  parts 
of  other  whe-^ls  of  siiuilir  appearance,  by  one  having  many  years  of  experience  in  the  manufacture  ot  wind  motors. 

2—  TUKNTABL1<:  AND  PLAN  OF  MOTION.— The  turntable  is  made  ( f  one  piece  ot  gas  pipe  with  a  oast  iron  head,  having  a  bearing  each 
■ide  of  the  centf-r,  thereby  making  every  part  firm  and  r'ducing  friction  to  a  minimum.  Most  other  win'^mills  h^ve  only  a  single  bearing, 
causing  friction,  unus'jal  wear  on  the  front  bide  of  the  lower  box,  and  upper  side  o(  fip  box  at  rear,  oauBing  the  gear  to  slip  out  of  contact, 
breakage  of  cogs,  and  much  annoyance  and  expense.  The  wheel  makes  two  revolutions  to  one  long  stroke  of  pump,  giving  the  piston  the  most 
correct  speed  possible,  taking  all  jerk  from  the  pump  and  working  part?  ol  the  windmill.  Some  windmills  make  a  reduction  of  motion  of  thret 
and  a  half  to  one,  whith  moves  the  piston  of  the  pump  so  glow  that  when  the  leathers  become  slightlv  worn  the  pump  will  not  lift  water- 
It  Is  noloeless  when  In  operation.  The  wheel  »ha(t,  and  crack  shaft,  are  placed  horizontal  to  each  other,  thereby  avoiding  the  possibility  of 
journals  wearing  and  allowing  >be  cogs  to  slip,  or  break,  on  account  of  increased  play  in  journals.  Provision  is  made  for  taking  up  all  s'ack 
caused  by  use.  The  plan  of  motion  and  construction  is  such  th'^t  It  cannot  well  be  described  hy  words;  it  is  simple,  direct  in  action,  and  Is 
pronounced  by  all  a  model  of  OnmpIetenoBS,  Ingenuity.  Nentn<fi«,  Strength  and  Dnrabillty.  The  gearing  is  made  broad-faced, 
and  proportioned  so  that  the  wear  is  dUtrtbutect  evenly  ovrr  the  whole  surface  ol  said  gearing.  The  cogs  are  arranged  so  that  three  and 
never  less  than  two  are  in  conttct,  thus  avoiding  all  possibility  of  breakage  of  cogs. 

3—  TUB  VANE. — It  io  made  of  two  arms  of  gas  pipe  to  which  the  fan  is  securely  riveted. 

4—  KEGULATIiiN.— It  is  governed  by  my  Patent  Regnlttine  8prif>g:  which  has  been  in  use  on  my  other  windmills  since  1885,  and 
has  never  failed  to  give  satisfaction.   The  motion  of  piston  being  reduced,  enables  me  to  regulate  the  windmill  so  that  it  will  stand  up  to  a 

strong  wind,  getting  all  the  work  possible  out  o:  the  mill,  and  at  the  same  time  overcoming  that  great  dilhculty  of  jerking  the  pump,  and  consequent  noise.  Remember  the 
Uercnles  is  nolgelesa. 

6— This  windmill  can  be  erected  on  a  single  post  tower,  two  posts,  or  four  posts  as  desired.  I  am  also  pr«pared  to  furnish 
towe'S  made  of  gas  pipe,  or  steel. 

To  responsible  parties  who  oontf  molate  erecting  a  windmill,  I  will,  on  receipt  of  particulars  as  to  amount  of  water  required, 
depth  of  well,  height  water  will  be  elevated,  etc.,  ship  one  of  my  Hercules  Windmills  on  30  days  trial,  agreeing  to  receive  the 
return  of  same  and  paying  freight  both  ways  should  it  fail  to  be  and  do  as  represented.  If  desired,  I  can  attach  either  my 
Improved  Davis  or  San  Joaquin  wheel,  without  additional  expense. 

In  conclusion  I  will  say  that  I  am  prepared  to  furnish  any  kind  of  a  windmill  tha")  may  be  desired,  and  feel  assured  that  I  can 
give  my  customers  bettor  satisfaction  than  any  person  in  my  line  of  business,  as  my  whole  attention  is  given  thereto. 

Improved  Davis  and  San  Joaquin  Windmills.    Tanks  at  Prices  that  Cannot  be  Beaten, 
Horsepowers,  Pumps,  Pipes  and  Fittings,  Water  Troughs,  Etc, 

Agents  Wanted.  iTestimonials  furnished  on  application.    For  further  particulars  and  prices  address  j 


OFFICE. 


 347  OOMMBROB  STREET,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 

WORK3.  OORNSa  MAIN  AND  OTTER  STREETS. 


NO  FIRE  !  NO  BOILER ! 

NO  ASHES!      NO  SMOKE! 

No  Engineer! 
No  Danger! 


PACIFIC  Gas  or  Casoline  Engines.  RECAN  Vapor  Engines. 

LAUNCHES  !   ENGINES  FOR  ALL  KINCS  OF  WORK ! 

Over  800  in  Actual  Use  on  this  Coast,  Running  Pumps,  Hoisting  Worlcs, 

iVIachinerv  of  all  kinds,  and  Boats. 


UNION 

SEND  FOR  OATAtbaUE. 


GAS-ENGINE  CO. 


221-223  FIRST  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


TIMOTHY  HOPKINS. 

EXPORTERS,   IMPORTERS  AND  GROWERS  OF 

TREES.PLANTS.SEEDS.BULBS. 

427-429  SANSOME  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

MUB8ERIIS8:    MKNIiO    PARK,  OAL.. 

8WKKT  VKA  8KKI)  FBKE  -We  will  mall,  free,  a  packet  of  Mixed  Pea  Seed 
(our  own  growing)  to  each  person  who  will  send  us  the  names  and  addresses  of  ten  peo- 
ple who  have  gardens  and  are  interested  in  flowers. 

CALL  A  LILY  BULBS  WANTED.- Write  us  stating  Quantity 

and  Price. 

Have  you  a  Plant  or  Fern  in  your  home  ?  If  not,  send  for  some.  We  have  choice 
spoclmcnR, 


PBWEY  &  OO.  )"°4J!.iSS.''f!.%,l't.'  l  PATENT  AGENTS. 


NEW  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  GRADER. 

QUICKEST. 
CHEAPEST. 
OAREPULEST. 
CAPACITY  FROM  10  TO  50  TONS  PER  DAY. 

ONE   BOY   CAN  RUN  IT. 
Send  for  illustrated  circular  giving  prices,  sizes,  capacity  and  testimonials. 

MOSHER.  CHANDLER  &  CO.,  ■  -  -  216  Front  Street,  Manufacturers, 
G.  G.  WICK  SON  &  CO.,      -      -      -     •     3  &  5  Front  Street,  Selling  Agents, 

SAN   PBANCI300.  CAL 


BEST    TREE  WASH. 

"Qreenbank"  88  degrees  POWDERED  OAVSTIO 
SODA  (tests  99  S-IO  per  cent)  recommended  by  the 
highest  authorities  In  the  State.  Also  Common  Caustic 
Soda  and  Potash,  etc.,  for  sale  by 

T.  W.  JACKSON  ft  CO., 
Hanutactarerg'  Agents, 
No.  6  MARKET  ST.,     -     San  FranclBoo. 


ORANGE  SEED. 


This  is  the  last  year  ot  importing  Ohoioc  TAHITI 
8  BSD.  Thoje  who  need  any  should  order  lmmmedi'^ 
ately.  L.  G.  8RBSOVICH  CO.. 

606  SaDQome  St.,  S.  7. 


All  Irrigation  Plume  and  Tunnel  at  Riverside. 

Our  illustrations  have  given  from  time  to  time  glimpses 
of  the  various  methods  adopted  by  Californians  to  bring 
water  from  distant  sources  upon  arid  lands,  and  thus  trans- 
form them  into  marvels  of  fertility  and  production.  Thus 
simple  in  theory  has  been  the  method  of  the  foundation  of 
many  of  the  most  prosperous  enterprises  in  Central  and 
Southern  California.  The  practical  application  ot  the 
method  has  been  difficult,  and,  in  many  cases,  has  drawn 
heavily  upon  the  resources  of  the  capitalist  and  the  engi- 
neer, but,  fortunately,  in  most  cases  at  least,  the  reward 
has  been  commensurate  with  the  service  and  the  sacrifice. 

The  engraving  on  this  page  is  not  typical  of  the  difficult 
in  engineering, 
and  yet  it  must 
be  counted  in- 
teresting to  con- 
template the  wa- 
ter crossing  the 
depression  in  its 
trestle-supported 
flume,  and  then 
running  through 
the  brow  of  the 
bluff  by  tunnel, 
to  flow  again  in- 
to fluDie  or  into 
hillside  ditch,  as 
the  character  of 
the  surface  de- 
termines. 

The  picture 
represents  a 
point  upon  the 
main  canal  of 
the  Gage  Sys- 
tem at  Eiver- 
side,  San  Ber- 
nardino county 
which  is  one  of 
the  most  import- 
ant and  exten- 
sive system  of 
canals  in  South- 
e  r  n  California. 
Mr.  Qage  built 
the  northern  part 
of  his  main  canal 
to  irrigate  some 

6000  acres  of  land,  lying  east  of,  and  above  the  flow  of  the 


THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHIITO  OO 
Office,  220  Market  St. 


present  terminus  already  stated.  The  water  delivered  by 
this  canal  to  the  lands  along  its  course  is  distributed 
under  the  management  or  supervision  of  seyei^l  Corpora- 
tions having  their  own  reservoirs  and  pipe  lines. 

The  development  of  wealth  by  this  enterprise  of 
Matthew  Gage  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of 
the  progress  of  Riverside.  Since  its  completion  several 
years  ago  the  productive  area,  population  and  prosperity 
of  the  region  have  been  vastly  increased. 


A  Commendable  WoBK.-The  State  Board  of  Horti- 
culture is  about  to  make  a  very  commendable  effort,  which 
we  hope  will  yield  satisfactory  results.  It  is  to  prepare  a 
comprehensive  statement  of  the  condition  and  extent  of 


CANAL 


upper  canal  of  the  Riverside  Water  Company.  He  subse- 
quently purchased  the  tracts  of  land  in  Riverside,  known 
as  "  Arlington  Heights,"  and  extended  his  canal  along 
the  foothills  to  a  point  about  nine  miles  southwest  of  the 
business  center  of  Riverside,  thus  enabling  him  to  cover 
with  water,  an  additional  tract  of  some  6000  acres,  making 
the  entire  area  irrigable  from  this  system  some  12,000 
acres.  The  supply  of  water  for  this  canal  is  taken  from 
artesian  wells  and  the  Santa  Ana  river.  The  canal  runs 
southwesterly  for  a  distance  of  five  miles  along  the  banks 
of  the  Santa  Ana,  receiving  supplies  from  artesian  wells 
bored  so  that  their  waters  will  discharge  directly  into  the 
canal.  The  course  is  still  southwesterly  along  the  bluff 
bordering  the  Santa  Ana  river  valley;  crossing  several 
large  arroyos  with  flumes,  and  piercing  the  proj  ecting 
points  of  the  bluff  with  some  16  tunnels,  until  it  enters 
upon  the  plains  of  Riverside,  nearly  200  feet  above  the 
elevation  of  the  canals  of  the  Riverside  Water  Com- 
pany. 

After  entering  upon  the  plain,  the  canal  runs  in  a 
"ontherly  direction  until  it  intersects  the  foothills,  along 
which  it  closely  follows  in  a  southwesterly  direction  to  its 


the  fruit  interests  of  the  State.  Secretary  Lelong  has  sent 
out  agents  to  different  parts  of  the  State  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  correct  estimate  i  of  the  amount  of  fruit  pro- 
duced in  California.  Prof.  Allen  will  take  the  central 
coast  counties,  extending  from  San  Francisco  to  San 
Luis  Obispo,  west  of  the  Coast  Range  mountains.  R.  H. 
Hewett  will  attend  to  the  entire  southern  part  of  the 
State.  John  Isaac  will  travel  over  the  northeastern  part 
of  the  State,  the  Sacramento  valley  and  the  counties  east 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains.  Mr.  A.  Craw  will  con- 
fine his  work  to  Humboldt,  Mendocino  and  Del  Norte 
counties. 


Fruit  Studies.— Chemists  Jaffa  and  Colby  of  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at  Berkeley,  are  proceeding 
with  analyses  of  fruit  specimens  from  different  parts  of  the 
State.  At  present  they  are  working  Royal  apricots  from 
different  parts  of  the  State,  so  as  to  determine  the  compo- 
sition of  the  same  variety  grown  in  different  localities. 
Afterward,  prunes  and  figs  will  be  taken  up.  The  Uni- 
versity publications  during  the  coming  year  promise  to 
contain  much  of  the  chemical  aspect  of  different  California 
fruits. 


Fixing  a  Minimum. 

The  idea  upon  which  we  favorably  commented  last  weel 
that  the  fixing  of  a  minimum  price  by  agreement  amonj 
producers  seems,  upon  further  thought,  to  commend  itsel 
as  perhaps  the  best  first  step  to  be  taken  toward  coopera 
tion  among  producers.  We  trust  the  more  elaborate  plan 
for  cooperation  will  work  themselves  out  successfully,  anr 
we  believe  some  of  them  will  do  so,  but  where  there  i 
hesitation  and  distrust  perhaps  an  agreement  upon  a  mini 
mum  can  be  given  wide  support.  If  more  can  not  be  don« 
at  once,  this  act  will  certainly  serve  as  a  stepping  stone  tc 
fuller  understanding  and  cooperation  hereafter. 

We  are  interested  to  see  that  this  idea  is  favored  by  F. 

H.Buckof  Vaca- 
ville,    a  large 
fruit  shipper  and 
drier.     If  cor- 
rectly reported, 
at  a  recent  meet- 
ing in  this  city 
he  said  he  did  not 
believe  a  union 
of   dried  fruit 
growers  practi- 
cable.   If  only  a 
few  of  the  driers 
workpd  together 
nothing  useful 
could  result. 
Such    a  union 
would  not  con- 
trol prices,  but 
would  be  the  toy 
of  the  general 
market.    If,  by 
an  agreement 
among  driers,  a 
minimum  rate  of 
sale  tor  the  vari- 
ous   grades  of 
fruit   could  be 
established,  no 
further  union 
or  organization 
would  be  neces- 
sary.   No  union 
could  prevent 
fruit-owners 
from  selling  for 

fancy  prices  if  buyers  could  be  found.  But  if  a  minimum 
was  fixed  and  observed  the  Eastern  buyers  would  be  pro- 
tected, and  there  would  be  no  possibility  of  ruinous  under- 
bidding and  cut-throat  transactions. 

Of  course,  when  a  body  of  producers  agree  to  refuse  any 
price  below  a  minimum  to  be  afterward  agreed  upon,  they 
have  perhaps  only  reached  the  outer  borders  of  the  ques- 
tion at  issue.  What  shall  the  minimum  be?  may,  after 
all,  be  a  rock  upon  which  the  undertaking  will  fall  to 
pieces.  We  hope  not,  however.  The  Fresno  raisin  pro- 
ducers will  meet  to  establish  their  minimum  on  Saturday 
of  this  week  and  their  success  in  that  effort  will  be  signifi- 
cant. The  cost  of  producing  a  raisin  has  perhaps  been  as 
closely  figured  down  as  anything  in  our  fruit  production, 
and  consequently  a  minimum  can  be  more  easily  and  con- 
fidently set  than  in  some  other  lines  of  production.  The 
first  effort  is  well  placed.  Let  us  see  what  the  Fresno 
people  can  do  for  themselves  and  for  the  State  by  their 
action  on  Saturday. 


AND  TUNNEL. 


In  some  portions  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  prayers  are 
being  offered  for  rain,  while  in  other  portions  supplica- 
tions are  made  for  a  cessation  of  an  excessive  downpour. 
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The  Week. 

We  desire  to  call  attention  moat  prominently  to  an  af- 
fair of  our  own,  to  wit,  the  letters  which  should  be  mailed 
to  U8  on  August  1st  upon  this  subject: 

AUGUST.— Feuit-Drying  and  Raisin-Cubing:  Descriptions 
of  all  methods  and  appliances  which  are  valuable  either  in 
san-dryingor  machine-evaporating  each  and  every  kind  of 
fruit;  packing  and  marketing  of  products. 

There  will  be  three  prizes  for  competition  on  this  sub- 
ject: First  prize,  $10;  second  prize,  $5;  third  prize,  one 
year's  subscription  to  Rural  Press.  As  we  have  pre- 
viously stated,  these  letters  are  not  intended  to  be  elabo- 
rately statistical  or  philosophical,  but  plain  descriptions  of 
how  to  do  things  by  those  who  have  themselves  done  them 
satisfactorily.  Letters  such  as  an  inexperienced  person 
would  write  for  the  information  of  those  who  are  begin- 
ning are  most  likely  to  be  widely  useful. 

We  are  preparing  for  publication  the  July  letters  on 
fruit-packing  and  shipping,  and  hope  to  present  them  in 
our  next  issue. 


Fresno  Farmers'  Institute.— The  next  meeting  of 
the  Fresno  Farmers'  Institute  will  be  held  at  Sanger  on 
July  20th  and  21st.  It  is  contemplated  to  make  alfalfa- 
growing,  and  the  products  which  can  be  produced  thereby, 
a  leading  subject  at  the  Sanger  meeting.  It  is  being 
clearly  seen  that  the  great  valley  needs  the  development 
of  other  branches  than  fruit  production,  and  alfalfa-grow- 
ing has  already  yielded  most  satisfactory  results.  To  dis- 
cuss these  results  and  the  means  by  which  they  are  at- 
tained will  certainly  be  most  important  and  profitable,  and 
will,  we  hope,  draw  out  large  attendance  at  the  Sanger 
meetings.  Other  subjects  will  be  the  representation  of 
the  county  at  the  World's  Fair,  the  raisin  situation,  etc. 

Olydbsdalb  Outlook. — It  is  reported  from  east  of  the 
Rockies  that  there  has  been  a  decided  improvement  in 
the  demand  for  Clydesdale  horses  during  the  past  year. 
The  active  inquiry  for  Clydesdale  mares  during  the  past 
season  has  not  been  confined  to  beginners,  but  many  of 
the  oldest  and  most  successful  breeders  have  been  liberal 
purchasers.  The  upward  tendency  in  prices  of  well-bred 
Clydendale  stallions  and  mares  gives  increased  confidence 
to  breeders,  who  will  not,  for  many  years,  be  able  to  sup- 
ply the  large  and  growing  demand  for  Clydesdale  horses 
of  approved  form  and  breeding.  This  manifest  and  grow- 
ing preference  for  home-bred  stock  ia  one  of  the  most 
h>  },<  rii!  and  encouraging  indications  for  increased  demand 
^ar  breeders  for  stallions  and  mares  at^better  prices. 


Midsnmmer  Day  Thoughts. 

Heat  and  moisture  are  the  span  with  which  the  plant 
makes  the  race.  Neither  of  these  is  broken  to  go  single, 
and  the  most  disastrous  results  follow  the  attempt  to  thus 
employ  them.  Wise  is  he  who  can  keep  the  two  well  in 
hand  and  pulling  evenly. 

It  is  just  at  this  time  of  the  year  that  the  garden  shows 
most  clearly  how  much  the  gardeuer  knows  and  how  well 
he  puts  his  knowledge  into  practice.  Nearly  up  to  this 
time  plants  have  been  able  to  sustain  themselves  even  on 
uncultivated  soil  by  persistent  root  penetration;  but  now, 
from  soil  thus  treated,  surface  evaporation,  fed  by  capillary 
action,"  has  drawn  the  moisture  from  such  depth  that  all 
save  tar-weeds  and  other  such  salamanders  show  their  day 
is  up.  The  aspect  is  more  drear  now  than  later,  because 
the  winds  will  whisk  away  the  dead  leaves,  cast  down  the 
parched  stems  of  the  annuals,  and  clear  tha  decks  for 
another  season's  action.  The  arid  surface  is  swept  and 
garnished  with  the  neatness  of  desolation. 

How  different  is  the  aspect  where  heat  and  moisture 
have  not  been  sundered,  and  how  well  rewarded  the  skill 
and  diligence  of  those  who  preserve  their  union.  The 
dark  verdure  of  the  alfalfa  preserved  by  irrigation  even 
on  the  driest  soils,  the  rich  foliage  of  well-cultivated  or- 
chard and  vineyard,  contrast  strikingly  with  the  arid  plain. 
Hardly  less  marked  is  the  contrast  between  gardens  well 
and  ill  kept.  How  to  have  one's  residence  in  the  former 
rather  than  the  latter  environment,  is  a  pressing  question 
in  a  land  with  a  rainless  summer.  How  shall  the  grass 
be  kept  green  and  the  foliage  and  blooming  season  of 
plant  and  shrub  be  prolonged  until  the  early  rains  bring 
new  beauty  to  replace  the  old  ? 

Irrigation  is  the  art  preservative  in  this  connection,  but 
the  demand  upon  its  services  may  be  much  lightened  if 
one  knows  how  to  irrigate  and  how  to  prolong  the  effects 
of  the  act.  Though  much  has  been  said  and  written  of 
the  ineffectiveness  and  delusion  of  constant  inadequate 
watering,  there  are  still  many  who  stand  flirting  the  hose 
nozzle  in  the  air,  throwing  a  tantalizing  mist  upon  the 
leaves  of  plants  whose  roots  are  being  parched  and  torn  in 
a  baked  and  contracting  soil.  Every  day,  possibly  twice 
each  day,  the  operation  is  repeated,  and  yet  the  poor  plant 
gets  a8  little  relief  as  the  famished  traveler  from  a  mirage. 
With  wise  husbanding  of  resources,  the  plant  checks 
the  exuberance  of  its  bloom;  later  still,  it  cuts  its  leaves  of 
smaller  pattern  in  a  vain  hope  that  help  will  come.  But 
the  hope  is  vain;  parched  petioles  relax  their  hold  upon 
the  stem,  famishing  buds  perish  ere  they  unfold.  Still 
appear,  with  religious  regularity,  the  rainbow  tints  in  the 
hose  spray  in  rising  and  setting  sun  rays;  still  the  hum- 
ming-bird dashes  through  the  mist  in  gladness;  still  in  the 
heart  of  the  gardener  there  is  the  approving  song  of  con- 
science telling  of  duty  faithfully  performed.  But  all  these 
joys  are  but  mockery  to  the  fainting,  expiring  plant.  At 
last  its  distress  is  perceived,  and  in  conscious  innocence 
complaint  is  made  of  its  perverseness  in  dying  when  so 
well  watered.  Evidently  the  trouble  must  be  at  the  root 
the  complainant  declares.  Evidently  the  trouble  is  at  the 
root  the  pick-axe  replie',  as  it  brings  to  light  roots  dry 
as  whip-cords  encircled  with  a  clod  hard  as  adamant. 

Too  many  of  our  gardens  show  how  hollow  and  ineffec- 
tive is  what  is  called  garden- watering.  For  all  save  the 
grass,  it  would  perhaps  be  better  if  the  hose  nozzle  had 
never  been  invented.  If  the  price  of  the  nozzle  be  in- 
vested in  a  hoe  and  the  roll  of  hose  be  shouldered,  with 
the  hoe  handle  thrust  through  it,  the  plants  will  all  smile 
as  the  purchaser  comes  through  his  garden  gate.  Let  the 
hoe  sink  deep  in  the  soil  around  the  plant,  and  into  the 
trench  which  runs  from  plant  to  plant,  let  the  water  flow 
until  the  ticker  in  the  water  meter  beats  the  reveille.  With 
the  trenches  full  until  the  soil  is  deeply  saturated,  go  and 
settle  with  the  water  company  while  the  soil  is  drying  un- 
til it  falls  apart  freely  at  the  touch  of  the  hoe.  Then  with 
hoe  and  rake  loosen  the  earth  thoroughly  below  the  bot- 
tom of  the  trench,  so  that  it  may  not  bake  into  clods  on 
drying;  fine  and  level  the  surface  with  the  rake,  and  you 
have  done  more  irrigation  in  a  day  than  you  could  do  in  a 
thousand  years  with  a  nickel-plated  nozzle. 

With  one  who  thus  irrigates,  there  also  dwells  usually 
knowledge  of  the  value  of  a  mulch.  If  it  be  but  the  pul- 
verization of  the  surface  to  a  sucflSient  depth,  it  will  serve 
a  good  purpose,  but  to  cover  such  a  properly  prepared  sur- 
face with  a  fine  litter  of  well-rotted  straw  or  manure  or 
lawn  clippings  is  to  greatly  prolong  the  retention  of  mois- 
ture, and  consequently  to  postpone  the  time  when  a  second 
trenching  and  soaking  will  be  necessary.  On  heavy  soils, 
sand,  sifted  coal  ashes  and  like  coarse  material  act  finely 
as  a  mulch,  and  lighten  the  soil  by  subsequent  working  in. 
On  a  sail  well  mulched,  too,  one  can  often  use  the  tabooed 
nozzle,  if  he  is  so  inclined,  providing  the  aim  be  at  the 
earth  and  not  at  the  sky,  and  the  discharge  be  large 
enough  for  thorough  soaking,  not  only  of  the  mulch,  but 
the  soil  beneath. 


With  adequate  watering  and  mulching,  the  proper  re- 
lations of  heat  and  moisture  can  perhaps  be  better  retained 
than  in  any  other  way,  and  plants  thus  treated  will  be  the 
joy  of  the  owner  and  the  admiration  of  the  neighborhood. 

The  Butter  Industry. 

The  continued  low  range  of  prices  for  butter  in  our 
market  causes  surprise  even  to  the  best  informed  dealers. 
There  cannot  be  the  least  question  but  the  establishing  of 
creameries  has  added  largely  to  the  output  of  choice  to 
gilt-edged  butter.  The  increase  in  the  manufacture  of 
better  grades  has  been  at  the  expense  of  the  poorer  grades, 
so  that  the  increase  in  one  is,  to  a  great  extent,  neutralized 
by  a  decrease  in  the  other.  This  but  confirms  a  familiar 
law  of  trade  regarding  supply  and  demand. 

The  increased  supply  of  creamery  butter  on  this  coast 
has  cut  off  very  materially  the  supply  we  formerly  looked 
to  the  Central  States  to  furnish,  and  greatly,  so  far  this 
year,  to  consumers'  advantage.  If  we  had  to  look  to  the 
States  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains  for  a  large  part  of  this 
summer's  supply  of  the  more  choice  grades  of  butter,  the 
price  here  would  have  been  largely  increased,  for  advices 
from  the  large  distribution  cities  at  the  East  are  confirm- 
atory of  a  decided  falling  off  in  receipts.  This  decrease  is 
said  to  be  traceable  to  two  causes,  one  of  which  was,  during 
the  spring  months  and  extending  well  into  June,  the  poor 
and  also  impassable  roads  in  the  rural  districts,  and  the 
other  to  fewer  cows  milked.  The  heavy  and  almost  un- 
precedented rains  in  the  Central  States  made  the  roads  so 
bad  that  it  was  next  to  an  impossibility  to  go  among 
farmers  and  gather  cream.  Now  that  the  roads  have  im- 
proved, cream  gathering  has  been  resumed;  and  with  good 
natural  pasture  for  cows,  the  output  of  butter  is  very  large. 
But  it  is  conceded  by  the  better  informed  that  even  with 
a  continuance  (which  is  not  at  all  likely)  for  the  next 
month  or  two  of  the  present  increase  in  the  manufacture, 
the  deficiency  cannot  be  made  good.  In  this  opinion  they 
are  further  strengthened  by  the  accepted  opinion  that  the 
general  introduction  of  creameries  has  been  followed  by 
more  thorough  and  scientific  feeding,  and  also  by  testing 
the  milk  from  each  cow  so  as  to  keep  only  those  whose 
milk  gives  the  highest  tests.  This  has  been,  and  is  still 
being  done  in  European  countries  where  creameries  have 
taken  strong  hold.  By  this  policy  at  the  East  there  has 
been  a  weeding  out  of  the  poorer  milkers,  and  they 
have  not,  as  yet,  been  replaced,  for  it  takes  time  to  breed 
up  to  the  standard  now  demanded  by  those  dairyman  and 
farmers  who  keep  cows  for  all  the  profit  that  can  be  got 
out  of  them.  This  breeding  calls  for  cows  that  give  a 
good  flow  of  rich  milk  and  which  also  have  carcasses  and 
ofispring  that  sell  at  the  highest  figures  in  the  open 
market. 

The  decreased  supply  of  butter  at  the  East,  while  caus- 
ing market  values  to  appreciate,  did  not  cause  prices  to 
advance  as  high  as  they  should  with  all  else  equal.  Prob- 
ably one,  if  not  the  most  important  factor  in  keeping  the 
market  from  going  as  high  as  the  supply  and  demand 
under  ordinary  circumstances  would  send  it,  is  the  in- 
increasing  numbers  of  oleomargarine  factories  at  the  East. 
In  Chicago  alone  there  are  six  factories,  whose  combined 
product  is  estimated  to  displace  the  product  of  over  300,000 
cows.  The  Mercantile  and  Exchange  Advocate,  published 
at  New  York,  in  its  issue  of  July  2d,  claims  that  there  are 
about  20  oleomargarine  factories  in  the  United  States. 
The  same  authority  boldly  asserts,  and  the  facts  evidently 
bear  it  out,  that  under  the  present  law  there  is  a  con- 
tinued increase  in  the  manufacture  and  tfale  of  the  article. 
This  should  be  accepted  as  proof  positive  of  the  correct- 
ness of  assertions  heretofore  made  that  the  present  national 
law  bearing  on  oleomargarine  is  in  the  interest  of  rich 
and  powerful  companies.  With  a  large  and  steadily  in- 
creasing output  of  the  stuff  in  the  hands  of  rich  combines, 
the  profits  in  dairying  are  threatened  to  be  reduced  to 
such  low  percentages  as  to  draw  the  dairying  industry 
down  to  the  lowest  standard  of  agricultural  enterprises. 
With  this  inevitable  result  staring  in  the  face  all  that  are 
directly  and  indirectly  interested  in  dairying,  it  seems  the 
height  of  wisdom  that  more  energetic  measures  should  be 
taken  to  fight  to  a  successful  issue  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  oleomargarine  as  now  carried  on. 

Smith's  Imperial  Early  Peach.— W.  W.  Smith  of 
Vacaville  kindly  sends  us  a  sample  of  his  new  early  peach 
bearing  the  above  name.  The  origin  of  this  variety  was 
fully  described  in  the  Rural  of  August  1,  1891,  and  a 
photo-engraving  was  then  given  of  a  fruit-bearing  twig. 
The  peaches  sent  us  this  week  run  larger  than  those  we 
had  last  year,  and  Mr.  Smith  assures  us  that  this  is  true 
of  the  whole  crop  which  the  original  tree  bears  this  year. 
The  value  of  the  variety  as  the  earliest  good-sized  free- 
stone, at  least  as  compared  with  any  of  the  old  varieties, 
seems  clearly  established.  How  it  will  compare  with  Mc- 
Kevett's  Early,  which  originated  in  the  same  valley,  is 
still  to  be  determined.  Mr.  Smith  writes  us  that  he  began 
picking  his  Imperial  Early  on  June  27th,  and  will  finish 
this  week.^  He  has  no  Crawfords  ripe  yet. 
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From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

The  attention  of  the  country  has  been  centered  during 
the  past  week  upon  the  little  town  of  Homestead,  Pa., 
near  Pittsburg,  where  four  thousand  men  employed  in  the 
Carnegie-Frick  steel  works  are  striking  against  a  reduc- 
tion of  wages.  The  strike  began  some  weeks  back  in  the 
usual  way,  the  mills  shutting  down  because  the  men  re- 
fused to  accept  the  wages  proposed.  Although  a  few 
watchmen  employed  by  the  company  remained  in  nominal 
charge  of  the  establishment,  it  has  in  reality  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  strikers,  who  have  attempted  to  intimi- 
date the  mill  owners  by  threats  of  violence  in  case  a  move- 
ment should  be  made  to  start  up  with  non-union  workmen. 
This  was  probably  the  intention  of  the  mill  owners,  or  at 
least  the  strikers  surmised  it  to  be,  and  they  announced 
ten  days  ago  that  they  would  hold  the  mills  against  any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  owners  to  occupy  them.  Early 
on  Monday  morning  of  last  week  a  barge  bearing  two  hun- 
dred Pinkerton  guards,  who,  in  the  employ  of  the 
mill-owners,  came  up  the  river  to  the  Homestead 
works  and  attempted  to  land.  But  a  signal  to  arms 
was  given  before  they  reached  the  shore  and  the  whole 
population  of  the  town — men,  women  and  children,  to  the 
number  of  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand — began  a  defensive 
assault.  Cannon  which  had  been  placed  in  position  in 
anticipation  of  plans  of  the  mill  owners,  poured  hot  shot 
upon  the  incoming  force.  Dynamite  bombs,  floods  of 
burning  oil  and  a  hail  of  rifle  balls  added  to  the  deadli- 
ness  of  the  terrible  defense.  The  tugboat  which  brought 
the  barge  to  the  landing  was  soon  damaged  and  sought 
safety  in  flight,  leaving  its  burden  with  its  human  cargo 
helpless  and  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  mob.  For  eight 
hours  the  bombardment  continued,  and  although  the  boat 
was  housed  in  and  protected  on  the  inside  by  heavy  steel 
plates,  frightful  havoc  was  done  by  chance  shots  through 
the  port  holes.  The  caged  and  helpless  men  tried  to  sur- 
render, but  the  blood  of  the  strikers  was  up  and  it  was 
several  hours  before  they  would  respect  a  white  flag. 
There  was  a  brief  conference,  in  which  the  Pinkerton  men 
(whose  loss  in  killed  and  fatally  wounded  was  already  one- 
sixth  of  their  number)  agreed  to  surrender  and  abandon 
their  arms  in  return  for  safe  conduct  through  the  town 
and  to  the  railroad  station.  The  promise  was  given  and 
the  men  filed  ashore  unarmed,  many  of  them  blood- 
stained and  sufiering  from  wounds. 


While  the  strikers  were  making  such  terrible  havoc 
among  the  men  imprisoned  on  the  boat,  the  latter,  though 
overmatched,  were  not  wholly  idle.  They  fired  as  best 
they  could  through  the  port-holes  of  their  craft,  and  five 
dead  and  a  greater  number  wounded  among  the  strikers 
bore  terrible  witness  of  their  prowess.  This,  of  course,  in- 
creased the  rage  of  the  mob,  which  lined  the  streets  on 
both  sides  as  the  surrendered  Pinkertons  passed  by  each 
in  charge  of  two  deputies.  The  protection  was  not  suffi- 
cient, for  at  every  step  in  their  march  the  mill-men  kicked 
them  and  threw  some  of  them  down.  From  the  dispatches 
of  the  day  we  quote: 

The  unfortunate  Pinkertons  begged  for  mercy.  Some  had 
pistol-shot  wounds  in  their  heads,  and  three  had  had  their  eyes 
shot  out.  Several  could  scarcely  limp  along.  Blood  was  run- 
ning in  streams  down  their  shirts,  and  they  fairly  yelled  with 
pain.  Fully  30  injured  men  were  taken  to  the  town  hall.  One 
had  his  eyes  punched  out  by  an  umbrella  in  the  hands  of  a 
woman.  Sand  was  thrown  in  the  eyes  of  others.  Millmen 
struck  the  captives  over  the  head  and  shoulders  with  rifles,  in- 
flicting serious  and,  in  some  cases,  perhaps  fatal  injuries.'  As 
the  procession  reached  the  Amalgamated  Association  building, 
the  prisoners  had  to  remove  their  hats  and  salute  the  flag. 
When  they  removed  their  hats,  men  and  women  hit  them  with 
umbrellas  and  sticks  and  abused  them  in  every  way  imagin- 
able. There  seemed  to  be  a  determination  to  kill  the  prisoners, 
and  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  the  fiendish  crowd 
could  be  restrained.  The  men  were  finally  locked  up  in  the 
rink,  where  they  were  to  be  kept  for  the  night.  Thousands, 
however,  gathered  around  the  building,  and  the  wounded  men 
were  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  terror.  It  was  a  long  time  be- 
fore their  wounds  could  be  dressed. 

After  this  terrible  scene,  the  frenzied  strikers  returned 
to  the  barge  and  set  it  on  fire,  and  in  the  light  of  its  flames 
held  such  revelry  as  only  the  stories  of  savage  warfare  can 
parallel.  Taking  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  day  to- 
gether, it  was  the  most  dreadful  event  outside  of  actual 
war  ever  witnessed  in  this  country. 


By  this  frightful  exploit  the  strikers  were  left  in  abso- 
lute possession  of  the  works,  and  they  announced  that  they 
would  hold  them  until  the  owners  came  to  their  terms.  A 
strict  military  organization  was  maintained,  with  a  double 
line  of  pickets,  and  all  persons  not  known  to  be  in  sympa> 
thy  with  them  were  summarily  ejected.  Several  news- 
paper reporters  were  roughly  handled  and  only  escaped 
with  their  lives.  The  mill-owners  called  upon  the  General 
Government  for  a  force  to  protect  them  in  their  rights  to 
their  own  property,  but  the  President  referred  them  to  the 
Governor  of  the  State,  who  in  turn  referred  them  to  the 
Sheriff  of  the  County  who  admitted  himself  to  be  helpless. 


After  six  days  of  this  sort  of  thing,  Gov.  Pattison  on  Mon- 
day ordered  out  8000  State  troops  who  to-day  (Tuesday) 
took  possession  of  the  works.  Realizing  that  to  oppose  so 
strong  a  force  would  be  suicide,  the  strikers  received 
the  troops  cordially  and  at  last  there  is  peace. 
The  owners  say  that  they  will  start  up  their  mills 
with  men  who  have  applied  for  work,  but  the  strikers  de- 
clare that  "  the  troops  will  not  remain  always,"  and  that 
as  soon  as  the  force  is  removed  they  will  wreak  vengeance 
on  the  "  scabs,"  and,  of  course,  no  man  can  say  what  the 
end  will  be,  but  the  opinion  is  general  that  the  spirit  of 
last  Wednesday  will  be  the  spirit  of  the  future  aq.d  that 
more  bloodshed  is  inevitable.  Gov.  Pattison  was  elected 
as  a  "  friend  of  the  workingman  "  and  it  is  believed  that 
he  will  withdraw  the  troops  as  soon  as  there  is  an  appear- 
ance of  peace  and  the  outcome  is  looked  for  with  the  deep- 
est concern. 


In  the  meantime,  the  matter  has  been  taken  up  by  the 
politicians,  and  the  opponents  of  the  protective  tariff"  are 
attempting  to  make  capital  out  of  it.  "  Hero,"  they  say, 
"  is  a  sample  protected  industry,  and  here  is  an  instance  of 
how  the  workingman's  interests  are  served  by  Protection. 
He  no  sooner  is  established  in  his  work  and  in  his  home  than 
the  mill  owners,  who  are  profiting  to  the  extent  of  millions 
through  his  toil,  cut  down  his  wages  and  send  hired  thugs 
to  enforce  his  unwilling  labor."  Of  course,  much  of  this 
is  the  baldest  buncombe.  There  has  been  no  attempt  to 
compel  the  mill-men  to  labor  at  reduced  wages.  The  mill 
owners  have  only  claimed  the  right  to  replace  the  strikers 
with  other  workmen  who  are  willing  to  accept  the  wages 
offered.  These  wages  the  owners  claim  to  be  fair  when 
the  state  of  the  market  for  manufactured  steel  is  consid- 
ered. They  cannot  pay  more,  they  declare,  and  make  a 
pro6t.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  only  ten  per  cent  of  the  four 
thousand  men  employed  are  affected  by  the  cut,  and  they 
are  the  highest-priced  men  on  the  list.  From  a  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Frick  on  Friday  last,  we  quote: 

The  skilled  workmen  in  the  Amalgamated  Association  worked 
under  what  was  known  as  a  sliding  scale.  As  the  price  of  steel 
advanced,  so  did  the  earnings  of  the  men,  and  vice  versa. 
While  there  was  no  limit  tO  the  advance,  there  was  a  point  at 
which  the  decline  stopped.  Said  Mr.  Prick:  "  We  believe  that 
if  the  earnings  can  advance  without  limit,  the  workmen  should 
be  willing  to  follow  the  selling  price  down  to  a  reasonable 
minimum,  and  instead  of  $25  as  a  minimum  we  fixed  $23.  The 
reason  for  this  was  that  we  spent  large  sums  of  money  in  the 
introduction  of  new  machinery,  by  means  of  which  the  work- 
men were  enabled  to  increase  the  daily  output,  thereby  increas- 
ing the  amount  of  their  wages.  Another  point  was  the  date  of 
the  expiration  of  the  sliding  scale.  We  asked  that  the  date  be 
changed  from  June  30th  to  December  31st,  so  as  to  enable  us 
to  make  our  estimates  beginning  January  1st,  so  that  we  would 
be  enabled  to  make  contracts  for  a  year  accordingly.  The 
Amalgamated  Association  declined.  The  third  matter  was  the 
proposed  reduction  in  tonnage  rates.  We  are  prepared  to  show 
that  in  nearly  every  department,  under  the  proposed  reduction, 
the  skilled  workmen  would  make  more  than  they  did  when  the 
scale  of  1889  went  into  effect.  As  a  rule,  the  men  who  were 
making  the  largest  wages  were  the  ones  who  most  bitterly  de- 
nounced the  proposed  revision,  for  out  of  3800  men  employed, 
only  325  were  directly  affected  by  the  reduction.  Finding  it 
impossible  to  arrive  at  an  agreement  with  the  amalgamated 
officials,  we  decided  to  close  the  works." 


On  Thursday  last  Voorhees,  of  Indiana,  introduced  in 
the  Senate  a  resolution  for  inquiry  into  the  trouble  at 
Homestead.  Hale,  of  Maine,  in  replying,  criticised  Voor- 
hees for  converting  such  a  grave  matter  into  partisan 
politics,  defended  the  Eepnblican  party  from  the  charge 
of  the  responsibility  of  the  conflict,  and  assumed  for  the 
party  and  the  policy  of  protection  the  credit  of  building 
up  such  great  industrial  establishments  as  those  at  Home- 
stead and  Bethlehem,  Pa.  Palmer,  of  Illinois  took  up  the 
defense  of  the  resolution,  and  we  give  his  remarks  as  in- 
corporating the  views  of  the  strikers  : 

He  maintained  that  the  workingmen  at  Homestead,  having 
spent  their  lives  in  their  line  of  work,  had  the  right  to  insist  on 
the  permanency  of  the  employment  and  reasonable  compensa- 
tion. At  the  time  of  the  assault  on  them,  they  were  where 
they  had  a  right  to  be.  He  urged  that  some  principle  to  solve 
the  problem  should  be  sought.  If  capital  was  master  and  the 
people  were  slaves,  the  country  would  be  involved  in  anarchy. 
Palmer  said  that  the  presence  of  a  Pinkerton  force  at  Home- 
stead was  in  contempt  of  the  authority  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania. It  was  difficult  for  American  citizens,  whether  in 
the  right  or  in  the  wrong,  to  submit  to  being  driven  by  an 
armed  force.  He  maintained,  however,  that  the  citizens  of 
Homestead  were  in  the  right,  as,  according  to  the  principles 
of  law  which  should  hereafter  be  applied  in  the  solution  of 
such  troubles,  they  had  the  right  to  be  there.  Those  large 
manufacturing  establishments  would  have  to  be  regarded  as 
holding  properly  subject  to  the  correlated  rights  of  those  with- 
out whose  services  their  property  would  be  utterly  valueless. 
He  conceded  to  them  only  the  right  to  a  reasonable  profit  on 
the  capital  invested  in  their  enterprises.  Manufacturing  es- 
tablishments were.  Palmer  claimed,  public  institutions  just  as 
railroads  were,  because  they  worked  for  the  public,  employed 
the  public,  and  because  the  men  in  their  service  became  unfit 
for  other  service.  While  conceding  the  right  of  the  capitalist 
to  control  his  property  and  to  a  reasonable  return  for  his  in- 
vestment, Palmer  claimed  that  the  laborer  had  the  right  to 
permanent  employment  during  good  behavior.  Of  course  the 
laborer  was  compelled  to  submit  to  the  exigencies  of  business. 
Where  the  profita  were  small,  the  parties  would  have  less  to 


divide,  and  where  they  were  large  they  would  have  more 
divide.   That,  he  maintained,  was  the  law  to-day,  becauBe  tl 
law  was  the  perfection  of  reason.    We  talk  about  civil  servic 
law  as  applicable  to  Government  employment.    I  assert  ths 
there  is  a  law  wider  and  broader  than  that,  which  gives 
these  men  who  have  been  bred  in  these  special  pursuits — at 
for  instance,  in  the  service  of  railroads,  or  of  these  vast  mam 
facturing  establishments— the  right  to  demand  employment, 
right  which  can  only  be  defeated  by  misconduct  on  their  part 


to 
II 
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We  have  given  much  space  to  this  matter,  not  alone  b 
cause  of  its  exceptional  interest  as  a  public  event,  bi 
because  it  promises  to  be  related  in  an  important  way  t' 
the  coming  presidential  campaign,  Mr.  Carnegie,  th 
head  of  the  Homestead  establishment,  is  one  of  the  leader 
in  manufacture  in  this  country,  and  is  among  the  prom 
inent  apostles  of  the  Republican  protective  policy.  In  s( 
far  as  there  may  be  in  the  Homestead  affair  any  reflection  o 
apparent  reflection  on  the  Protective  policy,  it  puts  a  bur 
den  upon  the  Republican  party;  and  the  disposition  of  th 
Democrats  to  make  that  burden  as  heavy  as  possible 
shown  in  Senator  Palmer's  speecfi.  There  will  be  an 
effort  by  Senator  Palmer  and  others  to  put  the  Democrati 
party  into  line  as  the  defender  and  apologist — as  the  poli 
ticians  put  it,  the  "  friend  " — of  organized  labor  and 
force  the  Republican  party  into  the  opposite  position, 
is  too  soon  yet  to  judge  whether  or  not  this  effort  will  sue 
ceed,  but  as  a  study  in  partisan  tactics  the  matter 
worth  watching.  Of  course,  so  far  as  the  politicians  are 
concerned,  there  is  no  sincerity  on  either  side 
of  this  controversy.  Mr.  Hale,  who  professes  him- 
self so  shocked  at  the  attempt  of  Voorhees  and  Palmer  to 
make  partisan  politics  out  of  this  sad  affair  is  the  man  who 
only  two  weeks  ago  attempted  to  open  up  the  presidential 
campaign  by  introducing  in  the  U.  S.  Senate  a  grossly 
partisan  resolution.  He  has  a  short  memory.  Looking 
at  the  Homestead  business  apart  from  its  political  aspects, 
and  as  we  imagine  the  mass  of  plain  people  throughout 
the  country  will  view  it,  the  Rueal  sees  two  sides  and 
two  very  serious  wrongs.  The  mill- workers  were  wrong 
in  taking  possession  of  property  not  belonging  to  them 
and  in  attempting  by  violence  to  prevent  the  mill-owners 
from  operating  their  works.  There  ought  to  be  no  contro- 
versy as  to  this  proposition  among  reasonable  men.  The 
mill-workers  were  certainly  wrong  in  their  efforts  to  in- 
timidate the  mill-owners  and  shamefully,  cruelly  wrong  in 
their  treatment  of  the  vanquished  Pinkerton  men  who  fell 
helpless  into  their  hands.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mill- 
owners  were  wrong  in  attempting  to  maintain  their  rights 
by  the  aid  of  a  private  mercenary  army.  They  should 
have  called  on  the  proper  authorities  to  protect  them  in 
their  rights  and  not  have  resorted  to  lawless  force.  If 
they  had  followed  this  course,  no  fight  would  have  occurred. 
The  mill- workers  would  have  yielded  to  the  proper  au- 
thorities a  week  ago,  just  as  they  have  done  in  the  end. 
The  "  Pinkerton  guard  "  is  not  a  legitimate  officer.  He 
is  an  illegitimate  force  which  the  rich  assume  the  right  to 
employ  against  the  poor.  His  existence  is  a  Public 
outrage  because  it  is  a  reflection  upon  the  regular  authori- 
ties and  a  menace  to  equal  rights.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  the  workingmen  at  Homestead  and  elsewhere  regard 
these  lawless  hirelings  with  resentment  and  hatred,  for 
they  see  in  them  the  assassins  of  equality  in  citizen- 
ship. As  to  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  original  question 
of  wages  we  know  nothing,  and  that  is  not  the  consideration 
at  this  time. 

The  State  Press, 

In  commending  the  revivalist.  Rev.  B.  Fay  Mills,  who  has 
just  closed  a  series  of  successful  meetings  at  Sacramento,  the 
Bee  casts  indirectly  some  pretty  severe  reflections  upon  the 
methods  of  the  ordinary  modern  revivalist.  It  says:  '■  He  did 
not  burst  forth  upon  our  startled  gaze  a  promiscuous  black- 
guard and  sacrilegious  buffoon,  nor  depart  a  contemptible  and 
convicted  liar.  He  did  not  proceed  at  once  to  abuse  the  people 
of  Sacramento,  to  sneer  at  the  chastity  of  our  women,  and  to 
shriek  out  that  ou.-  little  girls  who  attended  school  are  beer 
guzzlers  and  inebriates.  He  did  not,  before  he  had  been  here 
three  hours,  denounce  the  city  as  the  vilest  hellhole  he  had 
ever  seen,  and  declare  that  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  were  capitals 
of  cleanliness  and  chastity  in  comparison.  In  fine,  he  did  not 
commence  to  lie  and  to  blackguard  the  moment  he  opened  his 
mouth,  but  he  impressed  all  his  hearers  with  an  idea  somewhat 
new  to  many  of  them — that  a  modern  revivalist  can  be  an 
earnest  and  a  sincere  gentleman,  and  that  his  Christianity  loses 
no  vigor  because  it  is  clean,  decent  and  respectable.  The  Bee 
lifts  its  hat  to  Mr,  Mills,  and  wishes  him  Godspeed  in  his  work." 

Stockton  j!foi7.-  "  The  manufacturer  is  no  longer  dependent 
on  the  jobber  or  wholesaler.  The  country  is  full  of  commer- 
cial agents,  representing  manufacturing  houses  which  are  sell- 
ing directlj'  to  retailers,  and  the  railroads  through  the  United 
States  encourage  this  condition  of  things.  In  fact,  the  whole 
tendency  of  modern  commercial  methods  is  to  eliminate  ibc 
middleman.  It  is  the  law  of  civilized  life  to  work  in  the  direc 
tion  of  greater  economy,  and  intimacy  of  communication 
brings  the  producer  and  consumer  nearer  together  by  a  cross- 
cut which  leaves  the  middle  man  and  the  profit-earner  to  one 
side.  San  Francisco  is  therefore  in  revolt  to-day  against  an 
inevitable  condition." 
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Weather  and  Crop  Bulletin  for  Week  Ending 
July  nth. 

The  following  report  shows  the  condition  of  crops,  as 
reported  by  voluntary  observers  from  Susan ville  to  San 
Diego,  and  by  telegraph  from  Observer  Franklin  at  Los 
Angeles  and  Observer  Williams  at  Fresno  to  James  A. 
Barwick,  Director  of  the  California  Weather  Service.  The 
conditions  show  that,  while  all  crops  will  not  reach  the 
average  throughout  the  State,  the  quality  will  increase 
ithe  price  so  as  to  bring  the  grower  about  as  much  ready 
cash  as  though  the  crop  were  larger,  with  prices  low.  The 
grain  is  somewhat  shrunken  in  Wan  Joaquin  county  and 
very  much  below  the  average  in  Monterey  county.  The 
wheat  yield  is  not  up  to  expectations  in  portions  of  the 
Sacramento  valley,  while  other  portions  report  a  good 
yield  of  good  quality. 

The  highest  temperature  during  the  week  was  101°  at 
■Red  Bluff  and  Redding,  and  the  lowest  46°  at  Blocksburg, 
Humboldt  county.  There  has  been  no  rainfall  during  the 
I  week,  which  is  the  normal  condition  in  the  agricultural 
and  fruit  districts  of  the  State. 

Lassen. — Susanville — Haying  has  commenced,  and  the  wild 
hay  is  a  little  below  the  average  yield.  Alfalfa  is  up  to  the 
standard.  Vegetables  are  very  good.  The  fruit  is  of  a  good 
quality,  but  not  so  heavy  a  crop  as  usual.  Plenty  of  help  for 
harvestins;;  the  county  is  full  of  men,  and  wages  range  from 
$1.50  to  $1  75  per  day  and  board.  Highest  and  lowest  tempera- 
tures, 90°  and  56°;  mean  for  the  week,  69°. 

Humboldt. — Eureka — Haying  is  about  finished,  and  was  a 
satisfactory  crop  in  some  portions  of  the  county,  while  in 
others  it  was  somewhat  blighted  from  the  hot  north  winds. 

Blocksburg— "R-igh^at  and  lowest  temperatures,  96°  and  46°. 
The  nights  are  too  cool  for  corn,  but  the  grain  is  looking  and 
doing  well. 

Dyersville — Early  peaches  are  ripening,  and  fruit  of  all  kinds 
will  be  short.  During  the  forepart  of  the  week  the  weathir 
was  hot.  but  the  latter  half  was  much  more  pleasant  and 
cooler.  Haying  is  about  completed,  with  an  average  yield  of 
good  quality. 

Upper  Mattole — The  grain  crop  will  generally  be  a  good  one  in 
this  section,  although  .some  fields  will  be  short.  On  account  of 
the  excessive  rains  in  April  and  May,  the  fruit  crop  will  also  be 
short. 

Mad  iJtVer— The  weather  still  continues  warm  and  dry,  but  is 
good  for  haying.  Vegetables  of  all  kinds  are  suflfering  for  the 
want  of  moisture,  as  we  are  not  having  the  usual  amount  of 
fogs.  The  sun  rises  clear  in  the  morning  and  shines  all  day. 
There  is  no  dew  and  fog  of  a  morning  until  10  or  11  o'clock,  as 
is  so  usual  in  this  vicinity,  in  consequence  of  which  the  grasses 
for  grazing  are  drying  up  very  fast. 

Shasta. — Redding — Haying  has  been  completed,  with  the  re- 
sults of  a  good  yield  of  a  most  excellent  quality,  and  the  grain 
crop  is  a  good  one.  The  weather  is  hot  and  clear,  but  not  more 
so  than  is  expected  and  looked  for  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
There  has  been  more  high  wind  than  usual  for  the  season  up 
to  date.  The  highest  and  lowest  temperatures  were  101°  and 
59°. 

Tehama. — Red  Bluff— The  crop  conditions  have  been  favor- 
able during  the  past  week.  The  apricots  have  been  gathered 
and  dried.  The  vield,  though  not  so  large  as  usual,  is  better 
ia  quality  and  size.  Wheat  has  not  turned  out  any  better  than 
was  reported  last  week,  so  far  as  heard  from.  Highest  and 
lowest  temperatures,  101°  and  61°. 

Lake. —  Upper  Lake — The  season  is  a  peculiar  one  on  account 
of  such  frequent  spells  of  warm  weather,  followed  by  cool  ones, 
although  the  average  temperature  is  normal.  Heading  begins 
this  week,  and  the  grain  is  better  than  usual.  The  fruit  crop  is 
two  weeks  later  than  is  generally  seen  in  this  vicinity.  Grapes 
are  improving  daily  and  will  yield  a  full  crop. 

Yuba. —  Wheatland — The  weather  has  been  favorable  to  all 
growing  and  maturing  crops,  with  the  exception  of  a  little  too 
much  wind,  which  has  slightly  damaged  hops.  The  yield  of 
hops  was  not  so  good  as  was  at  first  expected. 

Nevada. — Nevada  Ciiy— Peaches  are  ripening  fast,  but  the 
crop  will  be  very  short.  What  there  are  ripening  on  the  trees 
wUl  be  of  a  much  larger  size  than  usual  and  of  a  better  quality. 
Sunday  was  quite  a  cool  day  for  so  late  in  July.  Highest  tem- 
perature, 72°. 

Sonoma. — Healdsburg — A  slight  earthquake  shock  occurred  on 
the  9th.  The  weather  still  remains  cool,  which  has  a  retarding 
effect  upon  all  growing  and  ripening  crops. 

Forestville — Peaches  and  blackberries  are  now  ripening  suf- 
ficiently for  shipping  to  the  market.  The  quality  is  good. 
Threshing  will  begin  at  once.  The  outlook  for  corn  is  very 
good  in  every  particular,  as  it  also  is  for  all  vegetables  and  all 
growing  crops. 

Contba  Costa. — Cornwall — Threshing  is  well  under  way,  and 
the  grain  is  turning  out  nearly  a  full  crop.  The  fruit  is  coming 
in  in  good  shape.  The  Black  Diamond  Cannerv  is  being  run 
full  time  on  apricots.  It  has  been  extremely  windy  during  the 
entire  week. 

Alameda. — Niles—The  highest  and  lowest  temperatures  dur- 
ing the  week  were  90°  and  61°.  The  weather  has  been  cool  and 
pleasant.  Threshing  has  commenced.  Apricots  are  ripening. 
The  nights  are  quite  cool. 

Pleasanton — Grain  and  volunteer  hay  has  all  been  cut,  and 
the  second  crop  of  alfalfa  is  now  being  harvested.  The  weather 
continues  favorable  for  baling  and  threshing,  which  is  going  on 
at  a  lively  rate.   Hops  are  growing  rapidly. 

Amadob. — Oleta — Haying  is  over,  with  a  fine  crop  of  good 
quality.  Threshing  has  commenced,  but  has  not  advanced  far 
enough  to  tell  whether  the  yield  will  be  an  average  one  or  not. 

Suiter  Creet— Harvesting  operations  are  about  over  in  this 
section,  and  the  h«y-balers  are  at  work.  New  hay  is  selling  at 
prices  ranging  from  $12  to  $15  per  ton. 

Sftenandoah  Valley — Peaches  are  ripe  in  this  section  of  the 
county;  while  some  of  the  fruit-growers  have  hardly  any  crop, 
others  will  have  quite  a  fair  yield  of  good  quality,  the  fruit 
making  up  in  size  what  it  lacks  in  number,  and  the  flavor  is 
fine. 

Yolo.— Capay  Valley— Fruit  is  now  being  shipped  in  large 
quantities  to  Ban  Francisco. 

Black' s— [ha  harvest  season  is  in  full  blast,  and  the  farmers 
are  quite  busv. 

Eisparto — Large  shipments  of  wheat  are  being  made  from  this 
point  daily. 

The  tule  farmers  of  Yolo  are  feeling  quite  jubilant  over  the 
prospect  of  big  yields  of  wheat,  being  the  first  successful  crop 
grown  on  tule  land  in  Yolo  for  several  years  past  on  account  of 
lloofi" 

Sai  h\ .1  unto.— 5acrom.«n<o— The  temperature  during  the  week 
liWf  r:'ti;'(..l  from  2°  to  10°  below  the  normal  or  average  temper- 
ature, a-)  (Jeduced  from  records  of  manv  years.  The  highest 
and  lowest  were  96°  on  Thursday  and  50°  on  Monday,  the  11th. 
Tht  nTinal  rainfall  is  nothing,  and  there  was  no  precipitation 
Ji'ri  )i'  '111-  w(;(!k.  Haying  and  harvesting  are  over,  and  the 
hay  .  1  ;;rairi  lie  in  the  open  field  baled  and  sacked,  some- 
thiD,,  tliat  can  be  done  only  in  the  State  of  California.  The  or- 
<  hardists  are  busy  getting  ready  for  picking  fruit  on  a  large 
i-  iftle,  as  it  has  not  been  coming  to  market  m  any  very  large 


quantities  on  account  of  the  backwardness  of  the  season,  whinh 
is  at  least  two  weeks  to  twenty  days  later  than  last  year. 
Grapes  are  looking  and  doing  nicely,  and  hops  appear  to  be 
holding  their  own;  but  the  cooler  weather  of  the  past  week  has 
been  of  no  benefit  either  to  hops,  peaches,  berries  or  grapes. 

Glenn. —  Willows — The  wheat  harvest  is  in  full  blast  and 
turning  out  well,  while  the  yield  will  be  above  the  average. 
Peaches  will  be  plentiful  and  of  an  excellent  quality. 

CoLcsA. —  Williams— the  weathe.-  has  been  favorable  for  hay- 
ing and  harvesting  and  for  the  ripening  of  the  'rnit  crop. 

San  Joaquin. — Lodi — Highest  temperature,  97°  on  the  7th; 
lowest,  50°  on  the  6th,  with  westerly  winds  prevailing.  The 
wheat  harvest  is  well  under  way,  and  the  output  is  rather  be- 
low that  which  was  expected.  In  some  fields  the  grain  was 
shrunken.  Berries  and  peaches  are  coming  forward  in  good 
shape,  but  the  yield  will  be  below  the  average.  Almonds  will 
be  a  full  crop. 

Stockton — The  weather  for  the  past  week  has  been  unusually 
fine,  the  temperature  b«>ing  considerably  below  the  average. 
Harvesting  is  progressing  with  all  the  haste  possible,  and  the 
yield  will  be  up  to  the  expectations  of  the  majority  of  the 
ranchers. 

Stanislaus. — Modesto — The  farmers  are  quite  busy  harvesting 
their  grain,  and  the  output  will  be  shorter  than  expected,  but 
is  of  good  quality;  consequently,  the  loss  in  shortness  of  yield 
will  be  made  up  in  the  price  as  to  quality. 

Monterey. — San  Ardo—The  weather  for  the  past  seven  days 
has  been  very  favorable  to  the  fruit  crop.  Heading  grain  is  in 
full  blast,  but  the  grain  crop  is  very  light.  There  will  be  a 
short  crop  of  grain  in  this  section  of  the  county. 

San  Luis  Obispo. — San  Luis  Obispo — The  week  has  been  a  cool 
one,  with  Hj^ht  s  ■  utherly  winds  and  light  fogs,  which  is  just 
what  is  needed  for  beans  and  other  green  crops.  Harvesting 
and  thrashing  are  going  on  at  a  lively  rate.  Highest  tempera- 
ture, 78°. 

Fresno.— i^Vmio— The  weather  has  been  favorable  for  all 
crops,  and  the  grain  yield  is  exceeding  expectations.  Apricots 
are  about  all  gathered.  There  appears  some  sunburn  on  rais- 
ins, otherwise  there  is  no  change  in  the  prospects  from  what 
they  were  last  week. 

Los  Angeles. — Los  Angeles — The  warmer  weather  during  the 
past  week  has  been  very  favorable  to  all  crops.  Fruit  is  ripen- 
ing quite  fast.  Early  peaches,  pears,  plums  and  watermelons 
are  in  market  in  abundance.  Apricot  drying  and  canning  is 
in  full  operation.  The  harvesting  of  the  sugar  beets  has  begun, 
and  the  crop  is  an  exceedingly  large  one,  of  exceptionally  good 
quality.  Oranges  are  looking  and  doing  well. 

CROPS  IN  OREGON. 

Portland  (Or.),  July  12.— The  weekly  report  of  the  Oregon 
Weather  Bureau  says:  Cool  and  occasional  showery  weather 
has  been  of  great  benefit  to  growing  crops.  The  grain  crop  has 
been  considerably  improved,  and  a  better  yield  than  anticipated 
will  be  secured.  Heading  has  begun  in  Eastern  Oregon  and 
Jackson  county.  Hops  are  doing  well,  though  lice  are  quite 
plentiful. 


The  Columbian  Features  of  the  State  Fair. 

I  Sacramento,  July  ii,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor  : — The  associated  effort  in  aid  of  the 
annual  exhibition  of  the  State  in  this  Columbian  year  has 
committed  to  this  Section  the  matter  of  historical  exhibits. 
Whatever  success  is  achieved  by  this  or  any  other  Sections 
will  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  State,  and  tend  to  en- 
large and  stimulate  the  California  exhibition  at  the  World's 
Fair.  Only  the  few  can  go  to  Chicago  in  1893,  but  the 
many  can  see  in  California  in  1892  a  greater  and  more 
varied  display,  and  of  profounder  interest,  than  ever 
before. 

At  the  State  Fair  in  September  this  "  Section  "  will  en- 
deavor to  conduct  a  historical  exhibit.  We  have  classi6ed 
it  above  sdifiliciently  to  suggest  to  you  its  scope,  and  how 
valuable,  satisfying  and  educating  it  can  be  made.  All  ex- 
hibits loaned  will  have  the  care  of  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture and  of  this  section,  and  be  returned.  No  cost  for 
transportation  is  involved.  In  every  county,  town  and  city 
something  is  possessed  by  one  or  more  typical  of  one  of 
the  periods  above  scheduled.  We  wish  to  get  into  imme- 
diate communication  with  such  people.  Will  you  kindly 
make  public  this  desire,  and  ask  the  people  to  address  this 
"  Section  "  at  once  ? 

Many  things  we  will  deem  typical  and  valuable  which 
the  possessors  may  not;  let  them  stop  and  think,  however, 
that  historical  exhibitions  are  made  up  of  many  small 
things,  generally,  and  that  even  a  trifling  object  may  serve 
to  illuminate  the  civilization,  history,  trials,  successes, 
failures,  progress  and  triumphs  in  a  period  of  California 
history.  Will  you  kindly  give  rein  to  your  public  spirit  and 
pride  in  our  State,  to  make  this  matter  public  in  your  com- 
munity? The  time  is  short,  and  immediate  action  is  im- 
perative. All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  F. 
M.  Woodson,  box  495,  Sacramento. 

D.  LUBIN, 

Chairman  of  Historical  Section. 


Uses  of  Clods. 

Lower  Lake,  June  27,  1892. 
To  THE  Editor  : — In  the  essay  on  clods,  in  the  Rural 
of  June  25th,  they  got  the  worst  of  it,  and  I  come  to  the 
rescue. 

The  changing  and  uncertain  conditions  of  cultivation 
caused  by  the  weather  are  such  that  no  uniform  course  or 
theory  can  be  exactly  followed.  The  point  is  to  attain  the 
desired  end  in  the  shortest  tim;  and  the  least  labor. 

First  :  Then  I  will  presume  it  to  be  well-known  that  a 
hard,  level,  smooth  crust  on  the  surface  is  the  most  in- 
imical to  the  retention  of  moisture  and  for  plant  growth. 
Such  a  crust  is  soonest  formed  on  smoothly  pulverized  land 
by  a  sudden  shower,  but  if  the  clods  are  numerous  and 
harrowed  to  the  surface,  no  such  crust  is  quickly  formed. 

Second  :  When  a  clod  or  lump  of  earth  is  detached, 
capillary  action  between  it  and  other  portions  of  the  soil 
ceases,  the  water  is  expelled,  and  ammonia  and  other  fertil- 
izing gases  are  absorbed  from  the  atmosphere.  In  this 
simple  fact  lies  a  part  of  the  benefit  in  summerfallowing. 

Of  late  years  my  method  has  been  to  harrow  the  clods 
to  the  surface  in  the  early  spring.  Then,  when  all  prob- 
ability of  more  rain  has  past,  grind  and  sled  down  the  clods 
with  a  plank  "  rubber."  I  also  leave  fall-sown  grain  as 
rough  and  cloddy  as  possible;  then  no  smooth  and  uniform 
crust  is  formed  by  the  winter  rains.  Then,  late  in  the 
spring,  harrow  or  roll,  or  both.    There  is  no  danger  of 


wheat  or  other  plants  being  lifted  out  of  the  ground  by 
freezing  if  cloddy  and  no  uniform  level  crust  is  formed  by 
the  rains.  C.  P.  Scranton. 


Important  Points  on  Artesian  Wells. 

Miramonte,  Kern  Co.,  June  30. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  seen  in  many  of  the  California 
papers,  of  late,  notices  of  the  Census  Bulletin  recently  is- 
sued by  that  Department. 

Without  exception  the  articles  have  been  written  after  a 
very  hasty  perusal  of  the  report  and  convey  many  fals»  im- 
pressions to  the  reader.  For  instance  the  impression  is 
given  that  the  average  capacity  of  California  artesian  well 
is  for  18.63  acres,  while  the  bulletin,  which  I  have  before 
me,  states  that  is  the  amount  of  land  being  actually  irrigated. 
And  as  it  further  states  that  the  average  flow  per  minute  is 
164  gallons  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  average  capacity  is 
many  times  greater. 

My  full  knowledge  on  this  subject  is  limited  to  Kern 
County.  By  a  reference  to  the  bulletin  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  average  flow  of  wells  in  this  countv  is  1072  gallons 
per  minute  and  that  there  are  89  wells.  This  makes  a  total 
flow  of  over  90,000  gallons  per  minute,  or  about  5,500,000 
per  hour.  A  daily  total  of  132,000,000  gallons.  It  can  read- 
ily be  figured  that  this  means  an  irrigating  capacity  of  fully 
100  acres  per  well. 
'  Again  the  papers  state  that  as  new  wells  are  sunk  they 
diminish  the  flow  of  the  previous  ones.  This  is  true 
enough  where  the  wells  are  shallow  and  hence  with  a 
limited  reservior  of  supply,  and  where  to  amount  to  any- 
thing they  are  sunk  in  close  proximity  to  each  other.  In 
this  Artesian  Belt  there  are  perhaps  less  than  half  a  dozen 
wells  that  flow  less  than  at  first.  In  every  case  they  are 
wells  of  very  small  capacity,  due  to  bad  management  in 
sinking  them.  The  decrease  is  wholly  due  to  the  sand  be- 
low that  runs  into  the  casing,  and  from  a  low  velocity  of 
flow  gradually  fills  up  the  casing  instead  of  being  forced  to 
the  top  and  out  of  the  well.  With  these  lew  exceptions 
there  is  not  a  well  here  that  is  not  constantly,  if  slowly,  in- 
creasing its  flow,  from  the  fact  that  the  sand  from  below 
being  carried  out  at  the  top,  the  underground  channels  are 
being  gradually  opened  up  more  and  more,  permitting  the 
water  to  come  more  freely. 

In  this  immediate  district  our  wells  will  irrigate  from  150 
to  1000  acres  of  land,  excluding  the  above-mentioned  de- 
fective wells. 

I  regret  to  say  that  as  yet  but  a  very  small  percentage  of 
that  acreage  is  getting  the  benefit  of  the  superabundant 
supply  of  water.    We  are  growing,  however. 

Geo.  a.  Raymond. 


Prizes  for  Southern  California  Products. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  June  25,  1892. 
To  the  Editor: — The  following  proposition  has  been 
received  from  A.  Phillips  by  the  Southern  California  World's 
Fair  Association,  wherein  he  oflfers  to  furnish  a  round-trip 
ticket  to  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  in  Chicago  in 
1893,  to  any  one  person  living  in  either  of  the  six  southern 
counties  who  will  produce  for  competition  the  best  samples 
in  quantities  as  follows: 
20  stalks  of  corn  with  ears  attached  (tallest). 
20  ears  of  corn  of  one  variety  (ypllow). 
20  ears  of  corn  of  one  variety  (white). 
20  stock  beets. 
20  sugar  beets. 
20  turnips. 

20  onions  (any  variety). 
5  squashes  (largest). 
30  pounds  Irish  potatoes. 
20  pounds  sweet  potatoes. 

The  same  to  be  delivered  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  Los  Angeles  not  later  than  the  ist  day  of  November, 
1892.  Duplicate  specimens  of  the  vegetables  are  to  be 
furnished  the  ist  of  August,  1893.  All  samples  to  become 
the  property  of  the  Southern  California  World's  Fair  Asso- 
ciation. The  judges,  to  determine  the  awards,  to  be  chosen 
by  the  association  outside  of  its  membership.  Such  sam- 
ples as  are  accepted  will  be  exhibited  at  the  World's  Fair 
as  Southern  California  products. 

The  Los  Angeles  County  World's  Fair  Committee  makes 
the  following  offer  of  premiums  to  residents  of  the  county: 
For  best  three  sheaves  of  wheat,  each  eight  inches  in  diameter  and 

as  tall  as  can  be  obtained,  and  best  loo  pounds  of  wheat: 

First  premium,  f  lo. 

Second  premium,  $5. 
For  best  three  sheaves  of  barley,  each  eight  inches  in  diameter  and 

as  tall  as  can  be  obtained,  and  best  100  pounds  of  barley: 

First  premium,  $10. 

Second  premium,  $5. 
Grain  should  be  cut  as  close  to  the  ground  as  possible, 
and  be  cured  kept  in  a  dark  place  to  prevent  bleaching. 
All  samples  entered  for  competion  shall  become  the  prop- 
erty of  the  the  World's  Fair  association,  and  must  be  de- 
livered at  the  rooms  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  or 
before  September  i,  1892.  A  committee  of  three  compe- 
tent judges,  not  members  of  the  organization,  will  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  World's  Fair  Commutee.  A  large  amount 
of  grain,  both  in  the  sheaf  and  in  the  measure,  will  be  re- 
quired for  the  display  at  Chicago,  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped 
that  all  persons  having  good  grain  will  enter  it  for  compe- 
tition. • 

For  further  particulars,  address  the  association  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Los  Angeles. 


Thanks;  Awfully! 

The  Pacific  Rural  Press  has  been  making  some  very  decided 
improvements  during  the  past  six  months.  It  has  improved 
greatly  in  appearance  as  well  as  in  the  quality  of  ifs  contents. 
"The  editorials  are  especially  readable — the  writer  having  the 
knack  of  holding  the  reader's  attention  on  the  dreariest  sub- 
ject. In  the  number  of  .Tnrie  25th,  for  instance,  he  writes  over 
a  column  on  the  subject,  "  Where  Shall  the  Clod  Be  ?  "  A  very 
prosy  subject,  all  will  admit,  and  yet  be  handles  it  in  so 
sprightly  a  way  that  it  is  fascinating.  The  Rural  is  a  fine 
paper,  and  every  farmer  and  fruit-grower  who  takes  pride  iu 
his  calling  should  read  it  regularly.  It  will  pay. — Paso  Kobleu 
Moon. 


Jolt  16,  189:^ 
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Roadside  Trees  for  California. 

Fiom  an  ecsay  by  V-  S.  lyon,  State  Forester,  at  the  last  meeting  of  ttie 
Southern  California  Pomological  Society. 

A  naiton's  advance  in  civilization  is  just  as  strongly  indi- 
cated by  its  per  capita  plantation  of  trees  as  by  its  per  cap- 
ita consumption  of  soap.  More  so  in  fact,  as  the  results 
from  soap  are  instantaneous  and  those  from  tree  planting 
the  oatcome  of  patient  toil  and  waiting,  which  necessarily 
implies  the  exercise  of  higher  faculties  than  those  called 
into  action  to  appreciate  the  tangible  and  immediate  values 
of  cleanliness.  In  no  way  is  this  faculty  displayed  to  a 
higher  degree  than  in  the  intelligent  planting  of  roadside 
trees.  The  random  planting  of  orchard,  grove  or  wind- 
break is  wholly  commendable  though  it  betokens  no  excep- 
tional prescience  in  the  planter.  It  is  a  simple  matter  of 
cause  and  effect  and  he  knows  that  in  due  time  they  will 
yield  their  fruits  and  products.  He  whose  acumen  prompts 
him  to  plant  and  build  perfect  highways,  contemporaneously 
with  his  orchard,  is  not  planting  for  random  results.  He  is 
anticipating  and  minimizing  the  cost  of  transportation,  in 
viting  population  and  consequently  enhancing  the  value  of 
his  property,  present  and  prospective  from  the  start. 

Most  of  us  are  lesponsible  to  our  early  training  or  rather 
experiences  for  the  public  inertia  which  prevails  in  the 
matter.  To  most  of  us  reared  outside  of  California,  trees 
conveyed  but  slender  ideas  of  their  precious  value.  They 
were  ubiquitous.  No  village  street  or  county  highway 
could  be  planned  or  opened  that  when  ccmpleied  should 
not  embrace  at  least  occasional  shade  trees.  We  took  no 
thought  of  them,  they  required  no  planting,  were  there  al- 
ways, and  familiarity  with  them,  if  it  bred  no  contempt,  at 
least  tolerated  the  vandalism  of  their  occasional  destruc- 
tion without  much  of  a  protest  They  were  as  common  as 
air  and  water  and  could  be  wasted  with  equal  impunity. 

The  hegira  from  the  Egypt  of  our  youth  has  brought  us 
to  a  land  that  teems  with  milk  and  honey,  but  lacking  sadly 
in  both  trees  and  water.  So  precious  the  one,  that  we  can 
hardly  adulterate  our  milk  with  profit,  so  scarce  the  other 
that  we  will  even  contaminate  the  honey  we  have  by  plant- 
ing the  pepper  tree,  whose  pungent  nectar  the  bees,  despite 
our  objections  carry  to  their  hives.  This  brings  us  face  to 
face  with  the  proposition  of  what  we  shall  or  shall  not 
plant  for  this  purpose. 

To  this  end  and  in  order  that  our  highways  be  finally 
crowned  with  success,  we  should  adhere  as  closely  as  possi- 
ble to  certain  standards  with  which  we  will  deal  seriatim 
First  it  behooves  us  never  to  sacrifice  the  useful — the  prac- 
tical to  any  sentiment  for  the  picturesque,  or  to  gratify  a  fad 
for  any  unsuitable  tree. 

There  arc  long  avenues  and  driveways  in  Californii 
planted  to  our  native  fan  palm  which  have  been  set  for 
shade  and  their  alleged  tropical  effect.  A  failure  in  each 
instance,  as  they  yield  but  a  minimum  of  shade  when 
young,  and  at  maturity  practically  none.  Striking  tropical 
effects  are  to  be  had  with  these  plants  where  they  are  massed 
with  groups  of  bamboos,  cannas,  bananas  and  plants  of  sim 
ilar  habit;  but  when  arranged  in  long  unbroken  lines  as  they 
never  naturally  appear  in  the  tropics,  and  in  juxtaposition 
with  the  fruit  trees  and  grain  fields  of  the  temperate  zone, 
the  result  is  mostly  inharmonious,  and  a  complete  defeat 
of  the  original  purpose.  Conditions  of  soil  and  climate  are 
other  potent  factors  in  determining  what  we  shall  or  shall 
not  utilize. 

In  Northern  California,  indeed  in  any  portion  where  the 
soil  is  heavy  or  clay-like,  and  where  the  annual  precipita- 
tion reaches  or  exceeds  twenty-five  inches,  any  evergreen 
tree  is  contra-indicated.  First,  they  furnish  shade  at  that 
brief  winter  interval  when  we  rejoice  in  all  the  sunlight  we 
can  get.  Next,  they  prevent  the  rapid  drying  out  of  the 
street  surface  the  constant  aggravation  of  the  evils  of  mud 
and  mire. 

For  Southern  California,  and  where  these  conditions  do 
not  fiequently  obtain,  we  universally  favor  evergreen  spe- 
cies. For  the  benefit  of  those  favored  with  fair  rainfall 
and  interested  in  highways  that  traverse  adobe  lands,  it 
will  not  be  amiss  to  here  name  three  deciduous  sorts  that 
will  prove  satisfactory.  The  first  is  the  Acacia  of  Constan- 
tinople {Albizzia  Julebrms).  The  others  are  the  Spanish 
chestnut  and  the  Texas  umbrella  tree.  The  first  has  the 
merit  of  more  rapid  growth,  but  the  two  latter  have  the 
commendable  habit  for  the  south  of  being  very  tardily  de- 
ciduous; rarely  becoming  defoliated  till  January  and  nor- 
mally being  in  leaf  again  by  April. 

The  planter  of  deciduous  trees  enjoys  advantages  un- 
known to  one  who  confines  himself  to  evergreens.  First, 
he  conttibutes  in  no  small  measure  to  create  that  charming 
realization  of  spring  which  the  bursting  of  bud  and  leaf 
always  carries  with  it.  Next  he  encounters  few  perplexing 
difficulties  in  the  matter  of  selection,  for  of  suitable  decid- 
uous trees,  both  endemic  and  foreign,  the  name  is  legion — 
whereas  the  planter  of  evergreen  species  is  restricted  to 
very,  very  few — and  many  of  those  of  still  problematical 
value.  Still,  as  we  admit  the  general  advisability  of  the 
evergreen  for  Southern  California  with  it  we  will  now  deal. 
First,  caution  is  demanded  in  the  selection  of  kinds  which, 
if  given  a  helping  hand  to  start  and  encourage  their  early 
growth,  will  quickly  assume  their  own  responsibilities  with- 
out further  solicitation  on  the  part  of  the  grower.  Any  tr»e 
is  obviously  unfitted  to  this  purpose  which  exacts  either 
irrigation  or  cultivation  beyond  its  first  or  second  year. 

Irrigation  is  always  a  menace  to  the  roadbed,  and  unless 
followed  by  cultivation  is  a  reprehensible  practice.  The 
n!oment  cultivation  is  had  the  utility  of  your  sidewalks  ate 
destroyed  and  the  scheme  of  a  perfect  highway  vitiated. 

These  considerations  would  lead  us  to  reject  such  beau- 
tiful and  symmetrical  trees  as  the  camphor  laurel  and  the 
magnolia  foetida,  both  of  which  are  being  utilized  to  some 
extent  for  avenue  planting  in  .Southern  California. 


Few  trees  in  the  many  desirable  traits  of  hardihood, 
longevity,  cleanliness  and  freedom  from  the  attacks  of  pest- 
iferous insects  or  rodents  are  the  peer  of  the  former,  or  rival 
the  splendor  of  the  latter  when  in  flower.  They  will,  how- 
ever, fail  to  give  maximum  results  unless  copiously  watered 
and,  except  upon  lands  both  naturally  moist  and  well 
drained,  must  prove  unprofitable. 

The  immense  family  of  conifers — any  and  all  kinds  are, 
or  should  be,  utterly  tabooed. 

The  well-known  hardiness  and  phenomenal  growth  of 
some  of  our  native  pines  and  cypresses  has  led  many 
planters  into  undue  enthusiasm,  and  I  regretfully  notice 
them  planted  in  many  localities  for  street  uses.  With  but 
rare  exceptions  the  habit  of  growth  of  the  whole  order  is 
either  columnar  like  the  Italian  cypress  or  pyramidal. 
The  former,  like  the  palms,  supply  no  shade,  hence 
obviously  unsuitable;  the  others  must  sooner  or  later  en- 
roach  upon  the  sidewalk  or  driveway,  and  then  public  con- 
venience demands  the  removal  of  the  lower  limbs  for  a 
heieht  of  lo  or  12  leet;  with  the  resulting  destruction  of  any 
claim  to  beauty  that  the  tree  ever  possessed. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  I  was  questioned  upon,  and  en- 
thusiastically advocated  the  planting  of  an  avenue  to  a 
coniferous  tree — the  Btinya  Bunya  or  famous  and'beautiful 
Araucaria  Bidwellii.  It  was,  however,  to  be  a  central 
alignment  upon  a  boulevard  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet, 
with  amp'e  room  for  the  development  of  the  trees;  for 
cultivation,  an  irrigation  trench,  and  abundant  room  for  a 
driveway  on  either  side.  Upon  a  scale  of  such  mag- 
nificence the  objections  made  against  the  camphor  laurel, 
magnolia  and  many  conifers  vanish — only  holding  upon  the 
village  street  or  ordinary  country  road  of  30  to  50  feet. 
The  planting  of  road  trees  is  an  operation  that  should  take 
into  consideration  the  far  distant  future— hence,  longevity 
of  species  become»a  factors  of  prime  importance.  On  this 
point  we  are  at  a  serious  disadvantage  with  the  Eastern 
States  and  Europe  where  suitability  of  kinds  has  been 
tested  for  hundreds  of  years. 

We  happen  to  know  that  the  pepper  and  gum  trees  are 
long-lived,  but  of  their  behavior  and  appearance  under  ex- 
isting conditions  here  we  know  absolutely  nothing  that  ex- 
tends beyond  the  short  span  of  thirty  years.  How  insig- 
nificant then  is  the  sum  of  our  knowledge  of  the  host  of 
exotics  that  we  have  been  testing  lately,  our  acquaintance 
with  which  does  not  cover  over  one-half  that  time. 

We  are  in  a  hurry  for  all  things  from  riches  down  to 
shade,  and  fiom  the  seed  planted  to-day  expect  the  de- 
veloped tree  to-morrow.  The  policy  dictated  by  the  greatest 
wisdom  and  forethought,  would  indicate  the  planting  of 
slow-growing  endemic  species,  and  satisfy  the  popular 
clamor  for  immediate  results  by  interspersing  them  with 
short-lived,  quick-growing  sorts,  which  could  be  removed 
when  their  mission  was  fulfilled. 

Since  we  have  rejected  the  great  army  of  conifers  and 
have  conceded  the  general  virtues  of  evergreens  for 
Southern  California,  we  are  practically  restricted  to  two 
native  species  which  have  accidentally  occurred  on  road- 
ways, long  enough  to  guarantee  their  remarkable  fitness. 
One  IS  the  evergreen  oak,  the  Quercus  agrijolia — the  other 
the  native  laurel,  Umbellularia  Californica.  The  endur- 
ing longevity  of  both  is  beyond  dispute,  and  the  habits  of 
each  as  well  known  to-day  as  they  will  be  a  hundred  years 
hence.  We  know  that  the  former  will  thrive  upon  arid, 
gravelly  soils,  that  the  latter  demands  valley  or  bottom 
lands  of  some  little  natural  moisture.  Both  branch  low, 
but  pruning  is  no  infringement  upon  their  beauty.  They 
should  be  extensively  planted  upon  every  bit  of  roadside 
where  these  conditions  exist.  Their  somewhat  tardy  de- 
velopment is  the  only  defect  that  can  be  alleged  and  it  does 
seem  somewhat  strange  that  we  should  have  gone 
wild  in  the  pursuit  of  strange  exotic  sylvan  gods  to  the 
neglect  of  these  two  species.  From  the  standpoint  of 
beauty  as  well  as  utility,  the  laurel  stands  without  a  peer. 
The  species  heretofore  named  dwindling  into  relative  in- 
significance. 

Two  sorts,  however  satisfactory,  would  Jesuit  in  a  dis- 
tressing monotony  if  universally  planted,  and  this  paucity 
of  native  species  is  in  a  measure  accountable  for  our  ex- 
periments with  exotics. 

Of  them,  our  ignorance  (for  such  practical  work  as  street 
planting)  is  voluminous;  our  knowledge,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  the  pepper  and  blue  gum,  is  simply  nil.  These 
latter,  except  tor  their  rapid  development  and  well-known 
endurance  of  drought  and  our  extremest  temperatures, 
would  not  be  tolerated  an  instant  as  avenue  trees,  nor  will 
they  be  for  even  a  day  alter  the  determination  of  similar 
merits  in  ether  species.  This  without  slightest  disparage- 
ment of  the  inestimable  worth  of  the  blue  gum  when  con- 
fined to  its  legitimate  uses  as  a  wind  break  or  fuel  planta- 
tion. The  pepper  tree  is  even  more  objectionable.  Its 
undeniable  beauty  and  graceful  drooping  habit  has  furnish- 
ed texts  for  eulogists,  themes  for  poets  and  inspiration  for 
profanity  to  the  luckless  pedestrian  whose  hat  Is  knocked 
off  by  the  same  pendulous  branches  or  marred  by  its  sticky 
exudations.  So  pronounced  are  these  objections  that 
municipalities  have  had  to  provide  ordinances  for  their 
pruning — a  never-ending  expense  and  annoyance  to  the 
abutting  owner.  In  many  country  districts,  as  intimated 
heretofore,  the  pungent  nectar  of  their  flowers  is  communi- 
cated largely  and  deleteriously  to  the  honey  made  in  their 
vicinity.  , 

Another  exotic  evergreen  that  seems  to  be  in  popular  de- 
mand is  the  Grevillia  Robusta,  or  Silky  Oak.  I  regret  to 
say  that  I  cannot  get  enthusiastic  over  it.  Of  unsurpassed 
beauty  in  early  life,  it  speedily  deteriorates,  and  by  exces- 
sive defoliation  loses  caste  as  an  ideal  street  tree.  This 
defect  can  in  a  measure  be  overcome  by  a  vigorous  pruning 
every  few  years.  Its  brittleness  in  high  winds  is  still  an- 
other objection,  although  it  was  noting  the  subsequent 
vigorous  growth  upon  wind-broken  trees  that  opened  our 
eyes  to  the  beneficial  results  of  judicious  pruning.  All  of 
the  feather-leaved  acacias  are,  in  my  judgment,  charge- 
able with  a  similar  fault  as  the  Grevillia — that  is  a  deficiency 
of  foliage  and  bad  habit,  which  augument  with  increasing 
years.  Furthermore,  and  like  the  Grevillia,  the  constant 
dropping  of  their  foliage  and  fruit  pods  is  an  objection 


for  which  their  glorious  wealth  of  fragrant  flowers  hardly 
compensates. 

So  far,  we  have  not  proceeded  much  further  than  a 
sweeping  denunciation  of  most  of  the  trees  in  general  use, 
and  the  question  naturally  follows,  what  can  we  plant  ?  Is 
there  anything  left  ?  Or,  because  of  these  alleged  defects, 
must  our  highways  and  roadsides  continue  to  remain  in 
their  present  uninviting  condition?  Most  unequivocally 
no,  and  the  number  left  worthy  of  trial  is  indefinitely  great, 
but  I  shall  only  name  a  half  dozen  of  species  which,  experi- 
mental though  our  knowledge  of  them  yet  is,  seem  to  offer 
less  prospect  for  fu'ure  disappointment  than  any  yet  ob- 
served. At  the  top  of  the  list  I  would  p'ace  one  of  the  en- 
tire-leaved acacias,  the  Blackwood,  Acacia  melanoxylon. 
My  preference  is  not  based  upon  any  sentimental  enthu- 
siasm, but  from  observation  of  its  behavior  as  a  sidewalk 
tree  for  nearly  20  years.  ()\x\\^  unlike  the  feather-leaved 
acacias,  it  is  at  its  worst  in  early  life;  its  scantiness  of  foliage 
being  noticeable  until  at  four  or  five  years  and  a  he'ght  of 
25  feet  it  begins  to  improve  continuously,  until  at  20  years  it 
forms  a  most  imposing  specimen  of  60  feet,  with  a  straight 
robust  stem,  crowned  with  a  symmetrical  and  amply  umbra- 
geous crown,  invulnerable  to  ordinary  ga'es,  enduring  our 
extremest  frosts  or  heat.  Its  leaves  are  of  good  color  and 
of  a  texture  to  which  dust  does  not  readily  adhere,  remark- 
ably free  from  litter,  and  last,  but  not  least,  not  at  all  fas- 
tidious about  soils  or  exposures,  unless  of  extremest  aridity. 
The  fact  that  it  is  in  common  with  the  famMy  subject  to 
the  attacks  of  the  cottony  cushion  scale  should  be  no  de- 
terrent to  its  planting,  now  that  we  have  the  means  to  keep 
that  pest  in  subjection.  Its  severely  formal  habit  is  an  ob- 
jection to  its  promiscuous  planting  upon  winding  country  ' 
roads  or  such  as  climb  hills  or  descend  dales,  but  for  the 
streets  of  most  modern  towns  and  villages  which  mainly  in- 
tercept at  right  angles,  it  is  most  suitable,  this  feature  be- 
ing in  harmonious  keeping  with  the  plan,  and  the  esthetic 
is  enhanced,  not  marred. 

Next  in  point  of  importance,  I  rate  a  eucalyptus  or 
rather  four  of  them.  Observation  of  them  in  Southern 
California  under  conditions  not  dissimilar  from  what  we 
expect  upon  highways,  only  pxtends  over  six  to  ten  years, 
and  actual  experience  with  them  as  sidewalk  trees  only 
covers  about  four  years;  yet  our  knowledge  of  the  longevity 
of  the  genus  and  their  phenomenal  rapidity  of  growths  is 
almost  a  temptation  to  plunge  into  heroics  on  their  behalf. 
The  four  species  are  E.  diversicolor  and  E.  corynocalyx, 
E.  hemiphloia  and  E.  polyanthema.  I  group  them  in  pairs 
because  the  behavior  and  appearance  of  each  couple,  ex- 
cept to  the  expert  botanist,  are  identical. 

The  first  pair  possesses  round  or  uniform  leaves  in 
youth,  gradually  losing  that  character  and  assuming  the 
long  lanceolate  foliage  of  most  species,  but  never  acquiring 
(unless  crowded)  the  slender  spindling  habit  of  most  of 
the  linear-leaved  species,  such  as  the  blue,  red  or  manna 
gums — a  habit  difficult  to  suppress  even  with  continuous 
heading  back.  Given  ample  room,  and  their  tendency  is 
to  make  a  sufficiently  branching  and  comoact  head. 

The  showy  yellow  blossoms  of  the  E.  diversicolor  are 
an  attractive  adjunct,  and  the  flowers  of  both  species  are 
eagerly  sought  by  bees  and  yield  a  most  excel  ent  honey. 
Both,  when  young,  are  more  susceptible  to  frost  than  the 
blue  gum,  and  may  prove  unsuitable  to  any  point  where 
the  winter  minimum  ever  falls  to  three  degrees  below  zero. 
As  an  offset  to  this,  they  have  successfully  withstood  ex- 
tremest heat  and  soils  of  excessive  dryness,  and  though 
exceeded  in  rapidity  of  growth  by  some  few  species,  are 
sufficiently  "  fast  "  even  for  this  sge  of  hurry. 

The  other  two  species—^,  hemiphloia  and  E.  polyan- 
thema— have  successfully  endured  lower  temperatures  than 
the  former,  and  seem  as  well  prepared  to  stand  excessive 
drought  and  heat  as  the  others.  They  have  not  been  so 
extensively  planted,  and  hence  our  knowledge  is  still  more 
limited;  yet  they  give  abounding  promise  for  service  in  the 
future.  In  point  of  umbrageousness,  they  far  outrank  any 
eucalypti  we  have,  and  their  round  leaves  (continuous 
through  life),  of  a  pleasing  silvery  gray  color,  form  an 
agreeable  contrast  to  the  uniformity  and  sameness  of  most 
of  the  gums.  Their  cleanliness,  freedom  from  insect  pests 
and  alleged  therapeutic  value,  in  addition  to  the  merits  al- 
ready dwelt  upon,  would  seem  to  justify,  despite  our  insuffi- 
cient knowledge  of  their  future  behavior,  limited  experi- 
mentation with  them  upon  our  highways. 

Briefly,  I  desire  to  speak  of  one  more  tree  that  I  have 
had  opportunity  to  observe  during  the  past  ten  years,  as 
isolated  examples  upon  sidewalks  and  driveways  in  both 
Los  Angeles  and  Ventura  counties.  I  refer  to  the  More- 
ton  Bay  rubber  tree — Ficus  inacrophylla.  Its  only  radical 
defect  is  a  tendency  to  make  a  good  deal  of  litter,  but  the 
atmospheric  dryness  of  our  climate,  so  uncongenial  to  the 
magnolia,  just  meets  its  requirements.  If  a  relatively 
tardy  development  be  considered  a  drawback,  it  can,  or 
the  effect  of  it,  be  overcome,  as  in  the  case  of  the  laurel,  by 
the  interplantation  of  other  short-lived,  rapid-growing  sorts. 

The  jumbling  together  of  a  variety  of  species  on  any 
street  or  drive  is  to  be  deprecated.  A  better  general  effect 
is  produced  with  few  varieties.  The  planting  should  be 
uniformly  one  kind  until  a  bend,  turn  or  angle  in  the  road 
occurs,  when  another  species  may  be  introduced  with  pro- 
priety. These  suggestions  are  made  in  conformity  with 
my  ideas  that  road-making  and  road-planting  are  sciences 
that  should  not  be  followed  out  in  a  haphazard  way,  but 
that  the  building  and  planting  of  them  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  qualified  experts,  of  whom  a  strict  accounting 
should  be  exacted. 

Our  present  lack  of  system  results  as  might  be  expected 
in  many  sections  of  the  State,  in  having  trails  worse  than 
no  roads,  unplanted,  or  if  planted,  incongruously  or  im- 
properly done.  Still,  so  impressed  are  we  with  the  ad- 
vantages that  follow  the  planting  of  anything  upon  our 
thoroughfares,  be  it  no  more  than  a  shrub,  that,  lacking 
anything  like  an  intelligent  system  of  road  supervision,  we 
must  make  the  best  of  what  we  have,  and  urge  upon  every 
one  the  planting  of  even  peppers  or  grevillias  as  a  stride 
in  the  right  direction,  as  an  evidence  of  civilization,  that 
will  increase  our  material  comfort  and  prosperity  and  ele- 
vate us  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
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IEIhe  Xrrisationist. 


Excessive  Irrigation. 

An  essay  at  the  Farmers'  Institute  in  Pomona,  Mav  27  and  28,  by  Mr. 
K.  McLennan,  foreman  of  the  Southern  California  experiment  station. 

There  is  a  prevailing  idea  among  a  great  many  people  of 
this  State,  especially  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  that  no 
good  orchards  or  good  fruits  can  be  raised  and  grown  on 
the  dry  lands  and  irrigated  districts  of  Southern  California 
without  an  enormous  supply  of  water.  This  idea  is  erro- 
neous, misleading,  and  arises  from  the  lack  of  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  country  and  of  the  conditions  required  to 
grow  good  orchards  and  good  fruit. 

And  from  this  idea  arises  the  practice  of  irrigating  too 
much  and  at  all  times  of  the  year,  which  sooner  or  later  will 
bring  its  own  reward  with  it. 

While  some  irrigation  when  judiciously  used  is  beneficial 
and  even  necessary,  half  the  quantity  used  would  be  quite 
sufficient,  and  in  a  great  many  cases  less  would  be  better. 

As  proof  of  this,  one  can  see  many  good  orchards  planted 
here  and  there  throughout  this  valley  that  never  receive  any 
irrigation  whatever  except  rainfall  from  the  sky,  and  yet 
these  orchards  bear  large  crops  of  the  very  best  of  fruits. 
They  have  a  higher  color  and  are  of  a  better  flavor  than 
those  that  are  irrigated. 

OVERWATERING  YOUNG  STOCK. 
This  is  generally  practiced  by  unprofessionals  and  inex- 
perienced men,  and  I  fear  by  some  professionals  too,  who 
have  no  other  object  or  motive  in  view  than  the  money  there 
is  in  the  business. 

Their  aim  is  to  force  the  trees  by  irrigation,  and  raise  the 
greatest  number  of  large  trees  in  the  quickest  time  possible, 
and  shove  them  on  the  market,  often  regardless  of  quality 
or  variety;  and  generally,  on  account  of  their  large  size, 
they  sell  better  than  medium-sized  trees  that  are  not  irri- 
gated but  are  decidedly  of  a  better  quality. 

When  these  forced  trees  age  transferred  from  the  nursery 
and  planted  in  the  orchard  they  are  always  found  to  be 
very  slow  in  starting,  many  of  them  will  die  and  a  great 
many  will  start  from  the  ground  (where  the  older  and  more 
mature  are  always  to  be  found).  The  resuU  will  be  a  very 
uneven  and  unsatisfactory  orchard. 

At  this  stage  of  the  game  the  orchardist  takes  it  up 
and  commences  irrigating  the  trees  as  much  and  as 
often  as  he  can  get  water  to  do  it  with,  thinking  that  this 
will  force  them  into  bearing  sooner  than  they  otherwise 
would.  This  practice  is  a  grave  error,  for  they  will  not 
bear  as  early  as  they  would  if  left  more  to  the  natural  cli- 
matic conditions  and  seasonable  changes  of  the  year.  In- 
stead of  forcing  them  into  bearing,  they  are  forced  to  make 
unnatural  growths  and  the  result  will  be  that  they  are  over- 
grown, top-heavy,  with  poor  root  system  almost  swimming 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground;  and  when  the  winter  rains 
and  storms  set  in  many  of  them  will  be  found  tottering  over 
here  and  there  throughout  the  orchard. 

Thus  they  are  kept  in  a  forced  state  of  growth  and  ex- 
citement from  the  time  the  seedlings  appear  in  the  seed 
beds  until  the  trees  commence  to  bear,  and  very  often  after 
that. 

There  is  another  evil  attending  too  much  irrigation  that 
is  not  properly  looked  into.  It  impoverishes  the  ground  by 
washing  away  the  finer  ingredients  and  materials  necessary 
to  feed  and  sustain  plant  life. 

By  way  of  illustration,  we  will  take  a  ten  acre  orange 
orchard  with  the  trees  planted  eighteen  feet  apart  each 
way.  We  now  prepare  for  irrigation  by  running  furrows 
along  the  rows  two  feet  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  leaving 
a  space  fourteen  feet  between  the  furrows  or  irrigating 
ditches  that  is  not  to  be  irrigated.  Then  the  water  is  run 
in  the  ditches  at  a  distaoce  of  fourteen  feet  apart  until  the 
whole  orchard  is  irrigated,  and  this  is  repeated  every  two 
months  or  oftener. 

The  result  of  this  will  be  that  an  enormous  quantity  of 
plant  food  is  washed  away  every  year,  and  fertilizers  must 
be  resorted  to  before  the  trees  have  hardly  time  to  come 
into  bearing. 

DANGER  OF  OVER-IRRIGATING  STONE  FRUITS. 

Stone  fruits  should  never  be  irrigated  when  the  sap  has 
commenced  to  move  and  circulate  through  the  body  of  the 
tree,  as  they  are  at  that  time  in  their  most  delicate  and 
sensitive  condition  and  any  sudden  change  at  this  time  will 
chill  the  roots,  the  circulation  will  cease,  or  at  least  until 
the  ground  commences  to  warm  up,  when  they  will  assume 
their  normal  condition  and  blossoms  and  wood-buds  burst 
out  all  at  once,  and  the  ever-ready  and  eager  wood-buds 
lead  in  the  race,  thus  diverting  the  sap  from  their  slower 
neighbors — the  first  buds — causing  the  blossom  and  fruit 
to  drop,  and  a  short  crop  will  follow. 

Should  the  season  be  very  cold  and  wet  at  this  interest- 
ing period  of  their  growth,  different  results  may  follow.  In 
order  to  explain  this  it  would  be  necessary  to  follow  the 
course  and  circulation  of  the  sap.  Ttie  sap  ascends  through 
the  cells  in  the  wood  or  body  o(  the  tree  until  it  reaches  the 
branches;  there  it  will  divide  and  circulate  through  every 
branch  on  the  tree.  On  reaching  the  ends  of  the  branches 
it  changes  its  course  and  returns  and  descends  on  the  out 
side  of  the  wood — between  the  wood  and  the  bark — until 
the  collar  of  the  tree  is  reached.  There  it  will  meet  an  ob- 
stacle; the  ground  is  cold  and  wet  and  perhaps  the  water 
is  standing  around  the  collar  of  the  tree,  and  the  sap  being 
on  the  outside  of  the  wood  brings  it  in  close  proximity  to 
the  cold  and  wet  ground,  which  causes  the  circulation  of 
the  sap  to  cease.  The  consequence  will  be  the  sap  sours 
and  ferments,  the  bark  splits  and  the  tree  dies. 

This  was  the  cause  of  so  many  fruit  trees  dying  three 
years  ago. 

The  best  time  to  irrigate  stone  fruits  is  after  the  stone 
hardens  in  the  fruit  and  again  immediately  after  the  fruit  is 
picked. 

The  aim  in  raising  young  and  good  orchards  should  be 
to  let  them  grow  more  dependent  on  their  own  resources. 


In  this  way  they  will  become  acclimatized  and  will  stand 
the  climatic  conditions  and  changes  of  the  seasons  better. 
Of  course  I  mean  that  they  should  receive  good  and  thor- 
ough cultivation,  and  when  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  ir- 
rigate them  they  should  receive  a  good,  thorough  one,  but 
not  often.  The  furrows  should  b?  made  as  deep  as  possible 
— the  deeper  the  better;  they  let  the  water  down  deep  into 
the  ground  and  will  draw  the  attention  of  the  roots  down- 
ward instead  of  up  to  the  surface  of  the  ground  as  they 
usually  do. 

To  the  doubtful  minds  I  would  only  say,  look  over  the 
valleys  of  Southern  California,  note  the  vegetation  growing 
there,  plants,  shrubs  and  trees  of  all  descriptions  and  in  all 
stages  of  growth,  and  aided  by  no  hand  but  nature's.  They 
too  had  a  beginning  and  were  small  once;  some  are  now 
large  and  old  and  still  grow,  blossom  in  their  season  and 
bring  forth  after  their  own  kind.  How  much  m^re,  then, 
are  we  able  to  accomplish  with  good  cultivation  and  a  rea- 
sonable supply  of  water.' 


Poultry  and  Eggs  in  the  Petaluma  Region. 

Petaluma,  July  6,  1892. 
To  THE  Editor: — I  wish  to  give  your  readers  an  csti 
male  of  the  total  number  of  coops  of  poultry  received  at 
Petaluma  for  the  year  ending  June  i,  1892,  that  has  been 
compiled.  Of  fowls  there  were  2696  coops  (each  coop  con- 
taining 50  head)  making  134,800  heads  for  the  year;  and 
the  value  per  head  would  range  from  25c  to  $i.  This  em- 
braces chicks,  turkeys,  ducks  and  geese.  The  total  num- 
ber of  eggs  shipped  was  1,432,908  dozen,  which  sold  for  an 
average  of  27J  cents  per  dozen.  During  the  cheap  season 
15  cents  was  an  average  price  and  the  highest  price  during 
the  last  12  months  was  48  cents.  Counting  these  a  low  av- 
erage rate,  say  25  cents  per  dozen,  the  aggregate  value  is 
$378,227.  This  does  not  include  the  eggs  shipped  by  rail 
from  Petaluma,  or  from  other  points  in  the  country.  The 
grand  total  from  Petaluma  and  Santa  Rosa  is  1,882,188 
dozen  and  valued  at  $470,  547. 

In  an  interview  with  the  proprietor  of  the  Incubator  fac- 
tory, he  gave  me  the  following  when  I  asked  if  poultry-rais- 
ing would  pay. 

"  Those  of  large  experience  concede  that  good  hens  will 
lay  12  dozen  eggs  per  annum,  but  as  a  safe  estimate  let  us 
take  ten  dozen  as  the  average  egg  production  for  a  flock  of 
good,  healthy  hens.  Prices  of  eggs  in  the  San  Francisco 
market  range  from  20  cents  per  dozen  (the  lowest)  to  55 
cents  or  60  cents  (the  highest),  averaging  30  cents  per  dozen. 
Again  let  us  be  on  the  safe  side  and  say  25  cents  per  dozen, 
which  is  very  reasonable,  since  choice  ranch  eggs  command 
from  two  to  five  cents  per  dozen  more  than  those  ordinarily 
sent  to  market.  Now,  if  we  sell  ten  d  'zen  eggs  at  25  cents 
per  dozen  the  proceeds  are  $2  50  per  hen.  After  deducting 
$1  for  feed,  which  is  a  high  estimate,  we  have  the  neat  little 
sum  of  $1.50  per  hen  per  annum  for  eggs  alone,  to  say 
nothing  of  what  chicks  can  be  raised. 

•'The  use  of  the  Petaluma  Incubators  and  Broodcs  set 
at  rest  this  question  as  to  whether  poultry  will  pay."  He 
said:  "  Returns  are  large  and  frequent.  Capital  is  turned 
over  several  times  during  the  year,  and  for  the  small  amount 
of  cash  required  to  start  in  the  business  we  know  of  noth- 
ing that  will  pay  as  well.  For  example,  do  a  little  figuring. 
Broilers  sell  all  the  way  from  $4.5010  $10  per  dozen,  and  it  is 
estimated  by  those  who  have  been  long  in  the  business  that 
the  cost  of  raising  a  chick  ten  to  twelve  weeks  old  is  less 
than  15  cents.  Now,  this  leaves  a  large  margin  for  profit. 
The  amount  of  money  that  one  may  make  is  only  limited 
by  one's  capacity  for  conducting  the  business.  The  advan- 
tages of  having  a  good  incubator  are  that  eggs  can  be  set 
at  any  time  so  as  to  have  broilers  when  they  command  the 
highest  prices.  Incubators  never  break  eggs,  leave  the 
nest  or  breed  vermin.  Hens  can  be  kept  laying  instead  of 
sitting.  The  hatching  can  be  done  cheaper  and  more  reli- 
ably with  a  good  incubuor  and  not  give  a  tenth  part  of  the 
labor  to  look  after  it  the  number  of  hens  would  that  are  re- 
quired to  hatch  the  same  number  of  eggs,  besides  a  great 
many  other  advantages  well  known  to  those  in  the  busi- 
ness." 

One  dealer  and  raiser  of  poultry  informed  me  that  he  had 
I J  acres  and  had  400  laying  hens  that  produced  $1000  worth 
01  eggs  and  young  chickens.  The  total  expense  was  a  lit- 
tle over  $300  per  year  for  food,  a  profit  of  $700  per  year, 
but  agreed  all  the  feed  should  be  raised  also,  if  possible. 

W.  A.  Piatt  has  several  incubators  that  ho'd  2200  eggs. 
He  says  that  75  per  cent  of  the  eggs  will  hatch  out..  Then 
he  will  lose  10  to  25  per  cent  of  the  small  chicks.  After 
three  years  the  hens  should  be  sold,  being  best  to  sell  them 
then.  Chicks  lay  at  five  months  old.  The  profit  per  hen 
will  be  $1  to  $1.50  each  per  year.  Good  wheat  being  pur- 
chased at  market  price  is  the  feed  used;  in  fact,  he  says, 
"good  feed  is  cheaper  in  the  long  run."  This  gentleman 
will  double  his  capacity  this  year.  He  has  600  duck  eggs 
in  the  machine  now. 

A  gentleman  who  lives  within  five  miles  of  Petaluma 
gives  the  figures  op  what  he  has  made  off  of  500  hens  the 
past  year.    They  are  as  follows: 

Commencing  with  50O  hens  on  the  1st  of  January,  1891, 

Sold  4,658  dozen  egRs  at  an  average  of  30  cents  a  dozen  $1,397  40 

150  hens  sold  at  »5.50  a  dozen . .   GS  V.S 

18  dozen  broilers  at  $4.50  a  dozen   81  00 

Increased  fiock  100  pullets  at  $7  a  dozen   60  00 

Gross  receipt*   «i,607  15 

Cost  of  leed  for  the  year   700  00 

Net  profit   907  15 

Which  gives  a  profit  of  $1.80  for  each  hen. 

The  following  article  from  the  pen  of  A.  Armstrong  ap- 
peared in  the  Petaluma  Courier: 

There  is  not  millions  in  il,  but  it  certainly  pays,  and  pays  well,  in 
the  district  surrounding  Petaluma.  For  a  man  of  small  capital  who 
has  a  liking  for  poultry,  it  is  the  best  business  he  can  follow,  provided 
he  locates  near  a  cash  market.  Petaluma  is  par  excellence  in  that 
respect.    No  barter  in  ours,    You  can  sell  one-half  dozen  eggs  or 


1000  sacks  of  wheat  and  get  cash  every  lime,  I  saw  an  old  gentle- 
man  once  bring  his  eggs  to  market  in  his  coat-tail  pocket,  get  bis 
ca'h  and  go  away  smiling. 

Petaluma  is  now  and  always  will  be  the  greatest  poultry  district  in 
our  gl  irious  State.  Besides  our  own  market  town  we  are  handy  to 
San  Francisco.  If  you  wish  to  ship  your  eggs  it  only  costs  25  cents 
per  case  of  thirty-six  dozen  eggs  and  casps  returned  free  of  charge. 
Petaluma  fresh  ranch  eggs  alw.iys  sell  above  quotations.  At  a  fair 
estimate  there  must  be  in  a  raHius  of  fifteen  miles  from  Petaluma 
cl'^se  to  half  a  million  hens  in  flocks  ranging  from  100  to  1500  hens. 
We  consider  there  is  more  clear  profit  in  keeping  twenty-five  hens 
than  one  cow.  We  do  not  make  $5  on  a  hen,  but  we  do  clear  $1.50 
to  $2  50  per  hen  per  year.  How  many  men  have  I  beard  exclaim: 
"  Il  It  had  not  been  for  my  chickens  I  would  have  run  behind."'  And 
dairymen  also  say:  "  I  make  more  money  out  of  my  hens  than  I  do 
the  cows."  And  so  it  goes.  Now  to  illustrate.  In  my  own  neigh- 
borhood, neighbor  No.  i  keeps  twenty  cows  and  500  hens.  He  says 
the  hens  beat  the  cows  all  hollow;  bis  profit  on  hens  last  year  was 
$800.  No.  2  has  fifteen  acres  of  land,  a  family  of  four,  keeps  400 
hens  (no  other  income),  lives  and  dresses  well,  has  money  to  spend, 
rides  in  his  carriage  and  enjoys  life  well.  No.  3,  your  humble  ser- 
vant, does  not  make  an  exclusive  business  of  poultry,  but  keeps  a 
flock  of  300  hens  on  the  side,  gives  them  good  care,  and  they  cleared 
him  $500  last  year.  But  neighbor  No.  4  has  the  model  chicken 
ranch,  a  Mr.  Treat,  who  has  ten  acres  of  land,  well  improved,  fine 
residence,  and  all  other  buildings  in  fine  shape,  one-third  in  fruit 
trees,  who  started  there  with  small  means  a  few  years  ago.  I  don't 
suppose  $5000  would  buy  him  out  to-diy,  and  he  made  it  all  from 
the  humble  hen. 

W.  H.  Murray. 


ORTICULTURE. 


How  Fruit-Growing  Has  Progressed  on  this  Coast. 

There  has  been  placed  on  our  table  by  a  pioneer  resident 
on  the  "Eastern  Slope"  a  curious  and  interesting  relic 
connected  with  the  early  history  of  that  section  of  country. 
This  reminder  of  the  past  consists  of  an  article  taken  from 
the  Territorial  Enterprise,  published  in  Carson  City,  and 
bears  date  Sept.  i,  i860.  It  comes  to  us  aged  and  dingy, 
having  been  printed  on  brown  wrapping  paper,  for  often  in 
those  early  days  it  happened,  at  points  in  the  remote  interior, 
that  the  newspaper  man,  his  stock  of  white  paper  being  ex- 
hausted, was  obliged  to  borrow  from  his  neighbor,  the  mer- 
chant, enough  wrapping  paper  to  tide  over  the  emergency. 
Commenting  on  the  California  fruits  arriving  in  that  coun- 
try, the  editor  of  the  Territorial  Enterprise,  in  the  issue 
referred  to,  discourses  as  follows: 

Our  markets  are  now  being  supplied  with  every  variety  of 
fruit  from  California,  and  at  prices  not  at  all  unreasonable,  consider- 
ing the  distance  it  has  to  be  bro  Jght  and  the  care  required  in  its 
tran<:portation.  Pears,  peaches  and  apples  are  selling  at  35  and  40 
cents  a  pound.  The  apples,  for  the  most  part,  get  over  in  tolerable 
condition,  but  the  pears  and  peaches,  unless  packed  with  extra  care, 
bruise  a  good  deal  with  the  long  and  rough  journey.  Of  all  the 
peaches  brought  over  the  mountains,  the  finest  we  have  yet  seen  were 
a  lot  from  Gtrcelon's  nursery,  Calaveras  county,  one  of  the  Eden 
spots  of  California.  This  delicious  fruit,  although  of  immense  size, 
and  not  picked  until  fully  ripe,  had  been  boxed  and  handled  with 
such  care,  that  they  reached  here  with  but  slight  damage,  the  bloom 
on  their  ruddy  cheeks  being  scarce  tnrnished  with  the  j  )urney.  But 
for  some  detention  on  the  road — the  Big  Tree  route — these  peaches 
would  have  been  here  in  four  days  from  the  time  they  were  picked,  as 
they  will  be  hereafter;  it  being  the  intention  of  the  proprietors,  we 
believe,  to  supply  our  market  regularly  with  the  products  of  their  or- 
chard. 

With  this  bountiful  supply  of  fruit,  living  has  been  rendered  much 
more  tolerable  in  Washoe  than  aforetime.  Those  who  were  here  last 
summer  will  remember  that  we  saw  but  little  fruit  then,  and  what 
little  did  get  here  was  nearly  worthless  and  arrived  late  in  the  season. 
Possessed  of  so  many  shelteVed  and  fertile  spots,  we  do  not  see  why 
our  own  soil  could  not  be  made  to  contribute  something  in  a  few 
years  toward  furnishing  ourselves  with  these  products,  now  wholly 
imported  from  Cahfornia.  It  is  generally  believed,  from  the  ill  suc- 
cess that  has  attended  the  efforts  thus  far  made,  that  fruit  trees  will 
not  thrive  in  this  country.  The  more  tender,  perhaps,  would  not;  yet 
we  believe  apples,  plums  and  grapes  could  be  cultivued  with  success. 
Currants,  plums  and  a  variety  of  berries  are  found  growing  wild,  and 
the  cultivated  varieties  could,  no  doubt,  with  proper  management,  be 
made  to  adapt  themselves  to  our  soil  and  climate.  The  experiments 
heretofore  made  have  been  on  a  limited  scale,  and  probably  not  con- 
ducted with  as  much  judgment  and  care  as  they  should  have  been. 

Persons  going  into  a  new  country,  having  a  climate  different  from 
that  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed,  are  very  apt  to  question  its 
adaptability  to  the  growth  of  such  products  as  they  have  been  familiar 
with.  When  our  people  first  arrived  in  California,  they  looked  upon 
most  of  the  country  as  a  mere  desert,  and  were  very  timid  about  un- 
dertaking even  the  cultivation  of  grain,  while  they  had  not  the  re- 
motest idea  that  vegetables  and  trees  in  endless  variety  could  be  raised 
with  facility  almost  everywhere.  Yet  such,  on  trial,  proved  to  be  the 
case.  The  present  proprietor  of  the  nursery  mentioned  took  up  the 
spot,  then  the  site  of  an  old  Indian  rancharia.  in  1851,  intending  to 
test  its  fitness  for  gardening  and  fruit-growing,  with  many  doubts 
and  misgivings  as  to  the  results;  and  feeling  very  much,  it  may  be 
presumed,  as  our  friend  Nash  would  do  were  he  to  undertake  a  like 
experiment  at  this  time,  on  the  old  Eagle  ranch,  having  all  the  re- 
ported failures  of  peach  growers  in  Upper  Carson  before  his  eyes. 

These  mountain  orchards  of  Mr.  Gircelon,  upon  the  cultivation  of 
which  he  entered  with  so  much  distrust,  scarce  nine  years  ago,  now 
beat  the  world  in  the  variety,  excellence  and  abundance  of  their 
products,  hundreds  of  tons  of  the  most  delicious  fruits  being  raised 
every  year  with  but  little  labor.  Now,  while  we  have  no  idea  that 
results  like  these  can  attend  the  labors  of  the  nurseryman  in  Western 
Utah,  still,  we  believe  there  are  many  places  on  our  river  bottoms,  as 
well  as  hundreds  of  little  dells  in  the  mountains,  where  the  more  use- 
ful and  hardy  fruits  could  be  grown  with  the  greatest  success.  At 
all  events,  the  matter  should  be  fully  tested  at  the  earliest  practicable 
moment,  and  we  trust  our  people  will  not  suffer  another  planting 
season  to  go  by  without  taking  measures  for  giving  the  fruit-growing 
capacities  of  Washoe  a  fair  trial. 

It  will  be  observed  with  how  much  of  misgiving  the  writer 
of  the  above  article  speaks  of  the  fruit-growing  prospects 
in  Western  Utah,  now  the  State  of  Nevada,  venturing  to 
suggest  that  possibly  the  hardier  varieties  might,  in  favor- 
able localities,  be  grown  with  success.  Up  till  that  time, 
the  only  fruit  trees  that  had  been  set  out  over  there  con- 
sisted of  the  peach  and  apple,  a  few  of  which  had  been 
planted  in  Carson  valley,  but  with  such  disappointing  re- 
sults that  no  further  trials  in  this  line  had  been  made  either 
there  or  elsewhere  in  that  country.  Now,  Carson  valley  is 
notably  a  breezy  locality,  the  wind  sweeping  through  it 
often  with  almost  cyclonic  violence,  to  which  fact,  coupled 
perhaps  with  ignorant  planting  and  careless  cultivation, 
was  due  the  failure  alluded  to. 

With  the  large  immigration  incident  to  the  discovery  of 
the  Comstock  mines,  there  was  created  such  a  demand  for 
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fresh  fruits  in  Western  Utah  that  the  planting  of  fruit  trees 
was  soon  after  begun,  and,  favorable  localities  having  been 
selected  and  the  business  conducted  with  more  care,  has 
come  to  reach  there  large  proportions,  enough  of  the  more 
hardy  fruits,  and  of  the  best  quality,  being  now  raised  for 
home  consumption,  with  some  to  spare. 

And  thus  has  it  been  with  this  fruit-growing  business 
from  the  start.  Commencing  in  the  rich  alluvial  valleys  of 
California,  it  has  been  traveling  all  the  while  east.  Its  first 
movement  in  that  direction  having  brought  it  to  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  it  made  there  a  short  halt,  ad- 
vancing soon  after  into  the  mining  districts,  this  being  the 
site  of  the  Garcelon  nursery,  the  pioneer  in  the  mining  re- 
gions of  the  State.  Gradually  it  crept  up  to  higher  alti- 
tudes, and  finally  passed  over  the  great  snowy  range  into 
the  arid  sage  lands  beyond,  where,  as  above  related, 
we  find  it  flourishing  to- day.  For  now  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  century  both  Ceres  and  Pomona  have  found  prosperous 
homes  in  a  region  laid  down  on  the  not  very  old  maps  as 
the  Great  American  desert  I  These  experimental  plantings 
made  by  men  of  the  Harris  Garcelon  type  constitute  the 
mile  stones  by  which  is  measured  the  horticultural  progress 
made  by  our  people  since  they  came  to  this  coast. 


i 


Orange  Growing. 

The  following  paragraphs  are  taken  from  the  excellent 
paper  on  the  above  subject  which  Henry  H.  Wheeler  of 
Pomona  read  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Farmers'  Insti- 
tute: 

VARIETIES. 

The  next  important  step  is  to  select  the  varieties  desired. 
It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  the  Washington  Navel  has  no 
equal  for  quality,  promises  the  highest  market  value,  is  an 
excellent  shipping  orange,  and  is  of  unusually  uniform  qual- 
ity. I  do  not,  like  many,  give  the  Mediterranean  Sweet 
either  second  or  third  place.  My  experience  with  it  is  that 
it  is  not  of  uniform  quality  on  the  trees — there  being  many 
coarse,  puffy  ones,  especially  in  the  latter  part  of  June  and 
July — tends  to  overbear,  and  is  a  larger  orange,  on  the 
average,  than  I  think  will  soon  come  to  be  of  market  value 
next  to  the  Washington  Navel.  It  is  not  to  be  questioned 
that  a  good  Mediterranean  Sweet  is  an  exceptionally  fine 
orange. 

Second  in  commercial  value  is,  or  soon  will  be,  the  paper 
rind,  or  thin-skinned  St.  Michael.  It  is  fine  flavored,  a 
good  keeper  and  shipper,  and  in  size  growing  to  be  the 
most  popular  in  the  retail  market.  If  you  have  seen  the 
catalogue  of  auction  sales  this  season  you  have  noticed  that 
the  very  smallest  sized  oranges  have  brought  higher  prices 
than  the  large  ones. 

The  Ruby  Blood  oranee  is  highly  recommended,  but  I 
have  not  grown  or  tested  it.  The  Blood  orangre  always 
has  commanded  high  prices  in  the  markets.  For  two  or 
three  years  I  have  bf>en  deliberating  about  the  Nonpariel 
(known  here  as  the  Valencia  Late,  and  in  Florida  called 
Hart's  Late).  This  is  an  orange  ripening  very  late — July 
and  August — of  fine  keeping  and  therefore  shipping  quali- 
ties, and  fairly  good  to  eat  out  of  hand.  Without  doubt,  a 
few  carloads  of  this  variety  would  sell  wonderfully  well  in 
the  large  Atlantic  coast  cities — even  as  high  as  eight  or 
nine  dollars  a  box.  But  since  the  markets  are  then  (July 
and  August)  filled  with  all  kinds  of  green  fruits,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  several  hundred  cars  of  this 
variety  would  sell  to  the  shippers'  profit. 

Now-a-days  I  seldom  advise.  If  I  wer=  setting  out  ten 
acres  to  oranges,  perhaps  I  should  plant  one-half  to  Wash- 
ington Navels,  the  other  half  to  paper-rind  St.  Michaels. 

PRUNING. 

We  do  not  pay  much  attention  to  pruning.  The  French 
or  English  gardener  will  spend  more  time  and  thought  over 
a  single  tree  than  we  give  to  a  ten -acre  orchard.  As  I  go 
about  1  am  amused,  and  also  nearly  vexed,  to  see  all  trees 
in  some  orchards  trimmed  up  exactly  alike,  the  fig  and 
prune,  apricot  and  lemon,  so  that  a  horse  can  rub  up  close 
to  the  trunk.  My  friend,  you  call  yourself  an  intelligent 
horticulturist,  have  you  ever  considered  for  what  you  are 
growing  and  trimming  trees?  Is  it  for  productiveness,  that 
is,  profit,  or  for  your  own  ease  in  working  around  them, 
that  your  hat  may  not  be  knocked  off  by  branches,  or  a 
little  backache  saved  in  hoeing  I  will  wager  almost  any- 
thing that  the  extra  amount  of  fruit  produced  on  a  low- 
headed  and  low-branched  tree  pays  for  hoeing  around  it 
many  times  over. 

I  am  a  strong  advocate  of  low  pruning  of  orange  trees 
for  these  seven  reasons:  The  fruit-bearing  surface  is 
greatly  increased.  The  tree  is  made  more  stocky,  and  is 
thus  better  able  to  withstand  high  winds.  The  bark  of  the 
trunk  is  shaded,  a  most  important  consideration  in  this 
country.  The  soil  immediately  about  the  trunk  is  shaded 
and  thus  kept  more  moist  and  loose.  The  picking  of  fruit 
is  greatly  facilitated,  and  less  expensive.  A  large  olive 
grower  has  told  me  that  it  costs  him  four  times  as  much  to 
pick  olives  from  some  of  his  high  trees  as  it  does  from  the 
low-trained  ones,  and  any  one  can  see  how  much  help  it  is 
in  the  case  of  lemon  trees,  from  which  pickings  are  made 
several  times  a  year.  I  have  not  had  to  use  steps  or  lad- 
ders in  picking  oranges  from  my  seven-year-old  trees. 

There  might  be  seven  equally  cogent  reasons  in  favor  of 
'ligh  pruning,  but  it  has  not  been  my  lot  to  fall  upon  them. 
To  show  the  increase  in  bearing  surface,  I  call  to  mind 
some  trfes  pruned  high,  of  the  same  age  as  mine.    When  I 
had  a  small  first  crop,  they  had  nothing.    The  next  year  I 
had  about  half  a  box  to  a  tree;  they  had  one  or  two  dozen. 
.   A  good  maxim  about  pruning  is,  train  a  tree  as  you  wish  it 
I  to  grow,  and  don't  try  to  make  it  as  you  wish  when  it  is 
'  old — when  you  have  to  use  a  two-horse  pair  of  shears  and  a 
buck  saw.    I  do  not  favor  letting  new  growth  get  more 
than  a  foot  or  two  long.    Fruit  borne  on  the  extremities  of 
long  branches  is  always  coarse  and  poor.    Large  trees 
should  be  thinned  inside — especially  seedling  trees.  Let 


the  sunlight  air  into  the  heart  of  the  tree;  it  will  keep  the 
tree  clean,  and  the  fruit  will  ripen  more  uniformly,  leaving 
none  of  those  puffy,  coarse,  sickly-looking  oranges  so  com- 
mon in  the  centers  of  large  trees. 

VALUE  OK  AN  ORANGE  (ikOVE. 

It  is  unsatisfactory  to  talk  about  profits.  There  is  a  case 
on  record  of  $1800  an  acre;  Riverside  can  furnish  proofs  of 
$1000,  $tioo  and  $1200  an  acre;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to 
get  at  the  average  net  profit.  If  I  had  capital,  I  would  not 
hesitate  to  offer  for  all  bearing,  complete,  well  cared-for 
orchards,  of  good  varieties,  $300  per  acre  in  advance,  for 
the  next  ten  years,  or  $3000  cash  per  ten  acres  for  the  crop. 
For  ten  years  to  come,  I  believe  choice  oranges  will  bring 
good  prices.  If  the  fruit  growers  are  not  fools  they  will 
get  their  just  share  of  the  profits. 

Lemon  Culture  and  Curing. 

Excepting  a  short  preface,  the  following  is  the  paper  of 
Judge  Frank  A.  Newell  of  the  Kingsley  tract,  read  before 
the  Los  Angeles  County  Farmers'  Institute  at  Pomona, 
May  28,  1892: 

As  to  the  cultivation  of  the  lemon  tree  in  bearing  (I  do 
not  care  to  speak  of  it  at  an  earlier  stage)  all  that  need  be 
said  is,  it  should  be  kept  in  thrifty  condition  to  a  marked 
degree,  that  the  fruit  may  have  healthy  and  rapid  growth 
to  attain  commercial  size  before  the  least  change  of  color. 
This  can  be  accomplished  by  reasonable  moisture  and 
generous  fertilizing.  I  have  so  far  used  domestic  manure 
in  best  form.  As  to  which  is  the  best  of  the  several  com- 
mercial fertilizers  I  cannot,  for  want  of  proper  knowledge, 
venture  an  opinion.  Neither  as  to  which  variety  of  lemon 
is  the  best.  I  have  the  Eurekas,  and  none  other.  No  one 
has  yet  shown  me  by  actual  demonstration  there  is  a  better 
variety;  and  I  am  waiting  for  some  person  of  good  repute 
to  come  and  demonstrate  to  me  in  the  presence  of  at  least 
two  good  citizens,  "worthy  and  well  qualified,"  that  there  is 
a  variety  whose  fruit  can  be  gathered  with  less  discomfort, 
is  more  prolific,  that  looks  better,  feels  better,  tastes  better, 
keeps  better  and  is  better.  When  he  comes,  if  I  am  not 
too  old,  I  agree  to  tell  all  interested  parties  that  I  meet, 
that  they  may  know  and  obtain  the  better  kind.  Some  be- 
lieve that  those  persons  who  produce  fine  cured  lemons 
possess  secrets  that  the  masses  do  not  possess.  In  the 
broadest  sense  of  the  word,  that  is  true.  So  there  are  se- 
crets clustering  around  the  process  of  making  good  pie, 
but  in  a  strict  sense  of  the  word  there  are  none  in  either. 
The  superior  knowledge  possessed  has  been  gained  by 
study  and  experiment,  often  attended  with  considerable 
loss.  The  greatest  secret  (if  the  word  may  be  used)  con- 
sists in  intelligently  severing  the  fruit  from  the  tree.  In 
this  consists  the  exercise  of  good  judgment  and  the  highest 
order  of  care.  The  lemon  that  will  appear  to  best  advan- 
tage when  thoroughly  cured,  was  of  commercial  size  and 
rich,  green  color  when  severed.  A  lemon  that  has  changed 
color  from  intense  green  to  yellow,  though  in  a  slight  de- 
gree, can  never  compare  when  cured,  in  color  or  quality, 
with  its  more  fortunate  companion  above  mentioned.  If 
the  fruit  is  expected  to  remain  from  six  to  ten  months  in 
storage  awaiting  favorable  market,  then,  if  possible,  fruit 
measuring  at  least  2^  inches  in  diameter  and  upward 
should  be  selected;  but  if  known  to  be  wanted  much  sooner, 
then  those  of  less  diameter  may  be  selectid — 2%  inches 
and  upward.  When  the  fruit  is  maturing  on  the  tree  I 
gather  as  often  as  two  or  three  times  each  month,  and  at 
each  gathering  sever  everything,  great  or  small,  that  shows 
the  marked  sign  of  turning.  However  small,  they  cannot 
grow  better,  and  it  relieves  the  tree  to  take  them  off.  As  I 
have  already  stated,  the  greatest  care  must  be  exercised  to 
obtain  the  best  results  in  severing  fruit  from  the  tree  and 
placing  in  sweating  box.  If  there  shall  be  any  shirking  of 
duty  in  that  behalf  on  the  part  of  the  orchardist,  he  will 
surely  find  his  fruit,  when  cured,  inferior  in  just  proportion, 
suggesting  to  his  mind  the  ancient  common  law  maxim  that 
"  a  man  cannot  be  permitted  to  take  advantage  of  his  own 
wrong." 

Now,  a  few  words  of  detail  and  I  am  done:  Cut  the 
stem — never  pull  off,  for  it  will  not  keep  as  well;  place  in 
basket  or  other  convenient  vessel  lined  with  some  soft  sub- 
stance, holding  not  exceeding  50  pounds;  place  in  sweat 
box  three  to  five  feet  deep,  placing  boxes  one  above  the 
other  to  convenient  height,  placing  one  or  two  empty  boxes 
on  top  and  bottom  to  relieve  top  and  bottom  boxes  from 
drying,  as  it  is  found  the  top  and  bottom  boxes  are  most 
sensitive  to  heat;  let  the  boxes  fit  as  close  together  as  possi- 
ble; then  cover  to  exclude  all  light;  let  the  boxes  be  sur- 
rounded with  air,  but  at  all  hazard  protect  from  currents  of 
air  reaching  them.  With  the  usual  average  temperature  in 
ordinary  barn  or  shed,  in  35  to  40  days  after  so  placing  the 
fruit,  open  up,  select  everything  worthy  and  place  in  trays 
one  deep,  holding  from  four  to  six  dozen;  trays  should  be 
of  uniform  size  to  fit  closely  when  stacked,  making  as  near 
air  tight  as  possible;  piace  newspapers  in  bottom  and  top  of 
trays  to  absorb  any  excess  of  moisture  which  often  accrues. 
When  this  is  all  done,  stack  and  cover  in  manner  aforesaid 
and  let  alone  until  wanted;  the  sooner  marketed  the  better, 
if  outside  of  a  first-class  storage. 

The  doing  of  the  things  above  stated  has  secured  to  me 
fine  cured  fruit,  as  many  citizens  of  this  city  have  seen  and 
know,  and  will  surely  secure  to  others  the  same  result  who 
are  willing  to  exercise  the  same  care.  Whether  any  better 
method  will  be  discovered,  I  cannot  say.  If  so  or  not,  we 
have  reached  such  a  degree  of  excellence  in  curing  as  to 
encourage  liberal  planting  of  lemon  orchards,  whose  whole- 
some fruit  is  more  extensively  known  and  used  than  any 
other,  and  the  production  of  which  in  its  best  possible  form 
is  of  more  interest  of  vital  character  to  the  human  family, 
in  sickness  and  in  health,  than  the  production  of  all  other 
fruits  combined;  and  I  believe  that  very  soon,  by  force  of 
right,  the  lemon  will  arrogate  to  itself  the  dignity  of  king- 
ship of  the  citrus  family.  Respectfully, 

Frank  A.  Newell. 


^Haf^keting. 

The  Santa  Clara  Fruit  Exchange. 


Campbell,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  July  6,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor. — On  the  2d  inst.  the  stockholders  of 
Santa  Clara  Co.  Fruit  Exchange  met  and  adopted  by  laws. 
The  directors  of  that  Exchange  met  on  adjournment  of 
the  stockholders' meeting  and  unanimously  decided  to  im- 
mediately select  a  location  and  erect  suitable  buildings 
thereon  in  which  to  conduct  the  business  of  a  Fruit  Ex- 
change. The  amount  of  stock  thus  far  subscribed,  together 
with  the  almost  unanimous  promise  of  our  fruit  growers  to 
give  such  further  financial  aid  as  may  be  required,  im- 
pelled the  directors  to  this  prompt  and  decisive  action. 

At  Campbell  about  50  persons  subscribed  $1500  and 
promised  more  if  more  be  needed.  Other  p'aces  will  doubt- 
less do  as  well  when  the  advantages  of  a  Fruit  Exchange 
are  as  thoroughly  understood. 

The  "Exchange  Buildings  "  will  most  probably  be  fire- 
proof, two-story  brick,  contain  the  best  modern  appliances 
for  grading  and  packing  fruit.  Thus  the  Exchange  may 
be  enabled  to  put  a  grower's  brand  of  fruit  on  the  market, 
at  least  equal  to  the  best,  if  not  an  unequaled  brand.  This 
alone  will  be  worth  many  thousand  dollars  to  the  fruit 
growers.  The  Exchange  promises  to  be  ready  to  handle  the 
present  year's  dried  fruit  crop  of  Santa  Clara  valley.  Grow- 
ers should  very  promptly  subscribe  the  balance  of  the  stock 
required,  and  thus  place  their  business  on  a  solid  basis. 
This  is  virtually  a  fruit  grower's  Exchange,  as  there  are  a 
hundred  or  more  growers  to  every  canner  or  drier.  If 
growers  want  their  business  properly  done  they  must  do  it. 

Apricots  are  beginning  to  ripen.  The  crop  will  be  very 
short.  There  are  acres  together  not  worth  gathering. 
Not  only  are  apricots  withering,  but  not  a  few  prunes  will 
also  fail  to  mature. 

It  may  be  peaches  will  do  better.  Some  say  the  cause 
is  frost  and  cold  weather,  others  add  "dry  weather"  as  the 
principal  cause. 

I  think  that  it  is  due  to  the  early  frosts  and  the  later 
cold,  dry  weather  combined. 

There  will  be  a  great  deal  of  small  fruit  this  year,  be- 
sides a  large  quantity  will  not  mature. 

enterprise  of   the   CAMPBELL  GROWERS. 

The  "Buxton  Fruit  Drying  Works"  at  this  place  was 
this  day  transferred  to  the  "  Campbell  Fruit  Growers' 
Union,"  an  association  of  the  fruit  growers  of  this  district, 
by  which  they  propose  to  handle  their  fruit  on  cooperative 
principles.  The  purchase  of  the  Buxton  plant  puts  them 
in  possession  of  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  equipped 
drying  plants  in  the  State,  with  buildings  and  grounds  of 
almost  unlimited  capacity,  and  with  all  the  most  approved 
appliances  and  labor-saving  machinery,  run  by  steam 
power,  for  the  rapid  and  economical  handling  of  fruit.  The 
laying  of  the  third  rail  from  San  Jose  to  these  works, 
which  is  now  in  progress  and  which  will  be  completed  in 
time  for  this  season's  business,  will  give  unsurpassed  ship- 
ping facilities,  giving  broad  gauge  communication  with  all 
points  East  without  change.  The  acquisition  of  this  plant 
is  considered  fortunate  by  the  growers  as  it  is  located  in 
the  center  of  the  great  fruit  growing  district  of  Santa  Clara 
valley,  and  there  is  practically  no  limit  to  its  capacity  for 
handling  fruit.  The  fruit  growers  of  this  district  have  ac- 
quired a  reputation  for  enterprise  and  push,  and  this  move 
is  considered  important  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
first  step  toward  the  handling  and  sale  of  the  fruit  by  the 
growers,  one  of  the  principal  objects  that  was  sought  to  be 
brought  about  by  the  organization  of  the  County  Fruit 
Growers'  Exchange.  M. 


The  Trade  in  Spanish  Raisins. 

Vice- Consul  Romaguera,  of  Gandia,  Spain,  reports  that 
the  demand  for  this  fruit,  which  is  the  principal  product  of 
that  region,  has  decreased  considerably  during  the  last  few 
years,  and,  in  consequence,  its  price,  which  about  six  years 
ago  was  on  an  average  25  pesetas  (20s.)  percwt.,  had  fallen 
at  the  end  of  last  year  to  10  pesetas  (8s.)  per  cwt.,  which 
price  does  not  cover  the  expenses  of  cultivation.  Such  a 
depreciation  is  attributed  to  the  lowering  of  the  duties  on 
currants  in  England,  but  it  is  principally  owing  to  the  con- 
siderable increase  of  the  duties  which  raisins  from  Spain 
have  to  pay  in  the  United  States  since  the  McKinley  bill 
has  been  in  force,  and  also  owing  to  the  increase  of  that 
product  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  crop  of  oranges 
has  been  most  abundant,  and  has  obtained  regular  prices, 
but  if  a  lowering  of  railway  tariffs  is  not  obtained,  so  as  to 
extend  its  consumption  in  Spain,  the  depreciation  of  this 
beautiful  and  valuable  fruit  will  soon  be  felt,  as  the  market 
in  England  is  not  sufficient  to  give  outlet  to  the  production, 
which  day  by  day  is  increasing.  Mr.  Vice-Consul  Morand, 
of  Denia,  reports  that  damp  weather,  with  some  rainfalls 
since  the  beginning  of  September,  caused  much  damage  to 
the  crop  of  raisins,  which  at  first  was  estimated  to  be  a 
good  average  one,  say  about  3500  tons.  The  demand  for 
the  United  States  of  America  has  been  very  limited  in- 
deed, owing  to  the  heavy  duty  there  and  the  large  crops  in 
California,  which  have  considerably  depressed  the  price  of 
this  fruit  in  that  country,  and  greatly  affected  its  value  in 
all  the  other  markets;  and,  as  in  the  previous  year,  specu- 
lators (among  whom  were  cultivators  themselves,  who  had 
shipped  largely  on  their  own  account)  lost  a  good  deal  of 
money.  The  district  of  Denia  in  consequence  is  much  im- 
poverished, the  value  of  landed  property  has  depreciated, 
and  money  is  becoming  more  scarce.  Consul-Gercral 
Holmwood,  of  Smyrna,  reports  under  date  May  i:  "The 
recent  revision  of  the  French  tariffs  fully  accounts  for  the 
value  of  raisins  in  1891,  the  present  tariff  provisions  virtu- 
ally prohibiting  the  shipment  of  raisins  to  France,  to  which 
country  so  large  a  proportion  of  this  .'taple  production  of 
Asia  Minor  had  hitherto  been  exported." — Fruit  Trade 
Journal. 
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Her  Exalted  Station. 

I  used  to  think  it  an  easy  thing, 

As  easy  as  any  one  asks, 
To  keep  a  family  neat  and  prim 

And  manage  the  household  tasks. 

It  seemed  to  me,  in  ray  foolish  pride. 

That  the  heft  of  a  woman's  toil 
Was  simply  to  sit  by  the  door  inside. 

And  wait  for  the  dinner  to  boil; 

While  out  in  the  summer's  scorching  heat, 

We  men  were  sweating  away. 
With  aching  shoulders  and  jaded  feet. 

From  dawn  to  the  close  ol  day. 

But,  sir,  I  would  have  you  be  assured 

That  thoroughly,  one  by  one. 
My  notions  of  housework  have  all  been  cured, 

And  this  is  the  way  it  was  done. 

My  wife  suggested  a  day's  exchange. 
As  she  dropped  a  kiss  on  ray  brow — 
"'Tis  hard,"  she  said,  "holding  on  to  the  reins 
And  riding  the  sulky  plow. 

"You  better  stay  in  the  house,  my  dear, 
And  wash  a  few  of  the  things. 
And  churn,  and  sweep  where  it  needs  it  here. 
And  read  till  the  dinner-bell  rings. 

"  The  horses  are  gentle  and  pretty  true; 
I  guess  I  can  drive  them  straight — 
I'll  try  and  turn  a  furrow  or  two, 
For  the  season  is  getting  late." 

So  off  she  rode  on  the  sulky  plow, 

With  her  jaunty  hat  and  blouse, 
While  I  was  inwardly  vowing  a  vow 

How  I  would  manage  a  house. 

But,  somehow,  I  found  the  morning  chores 

Were  not  in  my  usual  line. 
Like  those  I  had  finished  out  of  doors 

At  least  for  a  thousandth  time. 

Against  the  stove  ray  fingers  1  hit, 

And  blistered  them  stinging  sore; 
In  trying  to  scrub  the  clothes  a  bit, 

I  scrubbed  my  knuckles  the  more. 

The  churning  acted  'specially  mean; 

The  butter  would  almost  come. 
And  then  go  back  to  frothy  cream, 

As  if  I  had  just  begun. 

The  fire  went  out,  as  a  fire  will  do 

When  the  wood  is  not  put  in; 
And  as  I  thought  of  a  meal  for  two, 

I  did  not  know  where  to  begin. 

But,  while  I  was  fixing  potatoes  and  pork, 

Not  fit  for  a  dog  to  eat. 
My  wife  returned  from  her  forenoon's  work 

As  fresh  as  a  rose  and  as  sweet. 

With  a  mortified  air  I  quit  the  room, 

And  betook  me  to  the  shed. 
While  she  got  a  dinner  exactly  at  noon. 

As  good  as  ever  was  spread. 

We  sat  at  the  table  opposite-wise. 

As  always  we  did  before, 
When  she  asked  with  a  smile  in  her  sweet  blue 
eyes. 

If  1  would  exchange  some  more. 

.  Then,  sir,  I  confessed  my  faults  and  said: 
"  My  dear,  you're  as  good  as  a  queen; 
The  woman  who  keeps  the  family  fed 
Is  running  a  big  machine." 

— J.  P.  Trowbridge  in  "The  Housewife." 


The  Colonel's  Wife. 

Fort  Ludlow  is  a  beautiful  place  to  the  few 
people  from  the  city  who,  nervous  and  tired 
from  a  long  winter  of  overwork,  go  down 
there  in  the  sunny  springtime  for  a  day's 
rest. 

During  the  war  this  fort  was  commanded 
by  Col.  Baxter.  He  was  a  brave  old  man, 
of  more  use  out  of  the  active  fighting  than  in 
it,  and  just  the  officer  to  command  this 
place,  which  at  the  time  was  of  some  im- 
portance from  the  fact  that  it  served  as  a 
prison  for  Southern  captives.  They  tell  odd 
stories  of  old  Baxter,  and  from  all  accounts 
he  was  not  of  the  mildest  disposition  to- 
ward either  his  prisoners  or  his  own  men. 
Of  all  who  suffered  from  the  colonel's  ty- 
ranny, however,  the  most  tried  was  his 
young  wife.  She  had  been  married  to  him 
by  her  parents  when  she  was  still  very 
young,  and  having  gained  a  right  to  his 
name  and  money,  had  lost,  as  it  seemed,  all 
hope  of  happiness.  The  old  man  undoubt- 
edly loved  her,  as  was  often  proved  by  the 
license  he  allowed  her  in  many  things,  but 
he  loved  her  in  a  way  that  could  call  for  no 
response,  and  he  made  her  life  most  wretch- 
ed. To  add  to  her  distress,  she  was  almost 
worshipped  by  every  officer  in  the  fort,  and 
as  a  consequence  sincerely  bated  by  their 
wives. 

So  matters  stood  here  at  the  fort  in  mid- 
winter of '63.  There  were  at  the  time  few 
prisoners  confined  here,  and  if  the  colonel 
had  chosen,  th<^  life  might  have  been  almost 
pleasant.  As  it  was,  the  only  bright  spoi  in 
the  long,  monotonous  days  was  in  the  morn- 
ing visit  of  the  colonel's  wife  to  the  prison- 
ers. The  old  man's  permission  that  this 
daily  visit  might  be  paid  had  cost  the  young 
woman  much  pleading  and  many|tears,  but 


now  that  it  was  accomplished,  the  deed  of 
charity  seemed  to  bring  a  little  joy  into  her 
sad  life.  To  the  prisoners  it  was  a  deeply- 
felt  blessing,  while  to  the  Union  soldiers  in 
the  fort  it  also  brought  pleasure,  for  they 
saw  that  the  colonel's  wife  was  happier  for 
her  work,  and  they  all  loved  the  colonel's 
wife.  The  visits  were  short,  but  in  them  the 
girl  managed  to  say  much  that  was  comfort- 
ing to  the  discouraged  Southern  captives, 
and  after  thetn  each  man  felt  that  he  too  had 
a  mother,  or  sister,  or  wife,  for  whom  he 
must  still  live  and  fight  on. 

January  came  and  with  the  New  Year  a 
fresh  batch  of  prisoners  from  the  front.  The 
colonel's  wife  soon  knew  them  all,  and  they, 
at  first  sullen  and  discouraged,  began  once 
more  to  gather  hope  from  her  kind  words. 
All  but  one,  and  that  one  had  no  need  for 
encouragement.  This  young  Southern  of- 
ficer, strong  in  the  belief  that  his  cause  was 
right,  firm  in  the  trust  that  he  should  live  to 
fight  once  more  for  this  cause,  and  confident 
in  the  love  of  the  girl  who  would  long  ago 
have  been  his  wife  if  the  war  had  not  broken 
out,  had  never  for  a  moment  let  his 
courage  fail.  Escape  was  the  word  that  was 
always  in  his  mind.  Escape  was  what  he 
thought  of,  escape  was  what  he  dreamed  of, 
and  escape  was  what  he  finally  attempted. 

But  for  three  long  months  he  was  a  pris- 
oner confined  in  one  of  those  narrow  cells, 
just  there  across  the  ditch.  And  there 
every  day  the  colonel's  wife  visited  him,  and 
there  she  talked  to  him  of  his  home  and  of 
himself.  The  man  was  a  noble  fellow,  and 
when  he  opened  his  heart  to  the  young  wife, 
never  for  a  moment  dreamed  of  the  harm  he 
was  doing,  while  she,  poor  girl,  never  hav- 
ing known  happiness,  hardly  understood 
why  she  was  happy.  But  finally,  when  he 
told  her  of  the  girl  who  was  waiting  for  him 
at  home,  she  understood,  and  he,  to  his  sor- 
row, also  understood.  Then  he  saw  a  dou- 
ble reason  for  leaving  the  place,  and  she, 
too,  saw  that  he  could  not  stay.  Duty  to 
her  husband  and  her  country,  love  for  the 
man  whose  very  presence  brought  her  happi- 
ness, yet  who  was  not  for  her,  above  all,  the 
knowledge  that  in  helping  him  to  escape, 
she  was  sending  him  to  that  other  one  wait- 
ing for  him  in  the  Southern  home,  all  these 
thoughts  filled  the  mind  and  soul  of  the  col- 
onel's wife.  And  then,  one  bright  April 
morning,  after  a  calm,  almost  sultry  night, 
the  report  spread  through  the  garrison  that 
No.  34,  Capt.  Low,  4th  Carolina  Cavalry, 
had  escaped.  No  one  knew  how  it  hap- 
pened; no  one  could  understand  how  No.  34 
could  have  cut  away  the  stone-work  of  his 
window  enough  to  have  pushed  through. 
Above  all,  no  one  could  believe  that  the 
prisoner  had  slipped  through  the  opening, 
crossed  the  ditch,  and  fled  out  into  the  night 
without  being  seen  by  the  sentry,  whose  beat 
was  not  20  paces  from  the  course  the  pris- 
oner must  have  taken.  The  sentry  himself 
was  for  a  time  suspected  of  negligence,  but 
was  soon  cleared  of  the  suspicion  by  the 
evidence  of  the  colonel's  wife,  who  had  her- 
self, in  taking  her  usual  evening  walk  about 
the  ramparts,  seen  him  at  his  post.  The 
escape  had  been  discovered  very  soon  after- 
wards, so  that  there  was  no  reason  to  believe 
the  sentry  asleep.  The  man  himself,  freed 
from  the  charge,  did  not  care  to  tell  that  the 
colonel's  wife  not  only  saw  but  spoke  to  him 
that  night.  That  moreover,  she  called  him 
to  the  further  end  of  his  beat,  and  called  his 
attention  to  a  noise  which  she  thought  she 
had  heard  far  down  the  sea  wall.  '  What 
good  would  it  do,'  the  fellow  said  to  himself; 
'sure,  it  ud  be  loike  impaching  the  lady  her- 
self, which  is  foolish  indade.' 

The  colonel  never  saw  a  letter  which  a 
year  or  two  afterward  came  to  his  wife.  He 
was  not  in  the  room  to  see  the  tears  come 
slowly  to  her  eyes  as  she  read  the  words: 

'  That  night  when  I  saw  your  face  in  the 
dusk,  looking  at  me,  while  you  pointed  with 
your  hand  in  the  other  direction,  then  for  the 
first  time  did  I  realize  the  risk  you  ran,  and 
I  felt  ashamed  to  profit  by  your  danger:  You 
saved  my  life,  and  gave  to  n»e  the  woman 
who  is  now  my  wife.  From  the  promise  I 
made  to  you  she  will  never  know  your  name, 
but  she  joins  with  me  in  wishing  all  happi- 
ness to  the  colonel's  wife." — Halsey  DeWolf, 
in  the  Harvard  Advocate. 


How  TO  Drink  a  Farm. — Bob  Burdette 
gives  this  simple  recipe  :  "  My  homeless 
friend  with  a  chromatic  nose,  while  you  are 
stirring  up  the  sugar  in  a  ten-cent  glass  of 
gin,  let  me  give  you  a  fact  to  wash  down 
with  it.  You  may  have  longed  for  years  for 
the  free  independent  life  of  the  farmer,  but 
have  never  been  able  to  get  money  enough 
together  to  buy  a  farm.  But  that  is  just 
where  you  are  mistaken.  For  some  years 
you  have  been  drinking  a  good  improved 
farm  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  square  feet  a 
gulp.  If  you  doubt  this  statement,  figure  it 
out  yourself.  An  acre  of  land  contains 
43,560  square  feet.  Estimating  for  con- 
venience the  land  at  $43.56  an  acre,  you  will 


see  that  it  brings  the  land  to  just  one  mill 
per  square  foot;  one  cent  for  ten  square  feet. 
Now  pour  down  the  fiery  dose,  and  imagine 
you  are  swallowing  a  strawberry  patch. 
Call  in  five  of  your  friends  and  have  them 
help  you  gulp  down  that  500-foot  garden. 
Get  on  a  prolonged  spree  some  day,  and 
see  how  long  it  requires  to  swallow  pasture 
land  enough  to  feed  a  cow.  Put  down  that 
glass  of  gin;  there  is  dirt  in  it — 100  feet  of 
good,  rich  dirt,  worth  $43.56  per  acre." 


Apricots  Are  Here. 

Santa  Ana,  Orange  Co.,  June  29,  1892. 
To  THE  Editor:— It  is  the  last  week  in 
June. 

The  trade  winds  are  driving  away  the  fogs 
which  have  too  long  lingered  overhead. 

The  grevillia  trees,  whose  gorgeous  sprays 
so  long  upheld  tiny  chalices  brimming  with 
honey,  whereof  mocking  bird  and  hum- 
ming bird  did  hourly  sip,  are  showing  their 
glory.  The  pistils  only  cling  on,  like  stiflf 
and  withered  finger-tip  pointing  heaven- 
ward. 

Now,  at  morn  and  eve,  the  humming  birds 
leave  shady  coverts  to  probe  the  depths  of 
the  long-tubed  Marvels  of  Peru,  which  star 
our  gardens. 

Mocking  birds,  perched  on  windmill  fans, 
trill  night  and  day,  only  stopping  to  flutter 
to  the  fig  trees  near,  dipping  beaks  deep  into 
the  drooping,  bursting  figs,  lunching  on  the 
luscious  sweetness  within. 

Pomegranate  bushes  are  all  ablaze. 
"Golden  Gate"  poppies  rival  Solomon  in  all 
his  glory.  Roses  are  marshaled  in  pomp 
for  the  third  time  this  year.  And  chrysan- 
themums have  to  be  severely  nipped  back 
to  keep  them  from  blooming  before  the 
"autumn  show  is  on." 

It  is  the  last  week  in  June. 

Irrigation  water  is  half  an  hour  to  the 
acre.  But  the  little  ranches  hereabout  only 
need  water  for  their  alfalfa  patches.  Corn 
and  pumpkins  which  have  never  seen  water 
above  ground  are  making  a  luxuriant  jungle. 

We  of  the  Southern  California  valleys 
open  to  the  ocean  have  all  this  month  been 
getting  most  of  our  fresh  fruits  from  the  hot 
northern  inland  valleys.  We  have  paid  ten 
to  15  cents  per  pound  for  cherries,  and  cur- 
rants we  do  not  have,  and  a  "  bit  "  a  pound 
for  early  raspberries  and  blackberries.  Of 
the  "  almond-eyed  Celestials,"  we  have  had 
strawberries,  fourteen  pounds  for  a  dollar. 
Memories  of  all  there  are  on  the  shelves  of 
the  thrifty  housewife — tempting  jars  of  pre- 
serves, jams  and  jellies. 

This  same  thrifty  housewife  knows  that 
blackberries  are  coming  in  from  the  "  arte- 
sian belt "  or  swamp  lands  near,  and  she  is 
watching  the  green  grocer's  prices.  When 
they  are  $1.50  per  crate,  she  will  order  for 
canning. 

Yes,  it  is  the  last  week  in  June. 

We  of  the  Santa  Ana  valley  are  beginning 
to  have  our  innings  as  to  fruits.  Early 
pears  and  "  Saucer "  peaches  have  been  tan- 
talizing us  in  our  orchards,  till  the  lord  of 
the  season,  brave  in  red  and  gold,  claims  all 
our  attention. 

He  has  come.  He  is  here.  Apricots 
are  ripe  f 

The  very  birds  of  the  air  seem  to  sing  it. 

The  bees  scent  the  aroma  of  the  laden 
trays  from  afar  and  hum  the  news  to  each 
other. 

The  chickens  rush  out  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, before  the  pickers  come,  to  breakfast  off 
the  fruit  which  has  dropped  over  night,  and 
during  the  day  they  stick  their  heads 
through  the  meshes  of  the  wire  netting  in- 
closing the  drying  ground,  clucking  angrily. 

The  baker  in  the  country  town  finds  ready 
sale  for  all  his  empty  flour  sacks,  the  accu- 
mulation of  a  year,  at  five  and  six  cents 
apiece,  and  still  there  is  call  for  more.  The 
tardy  ones  who  have  neglected  to  engage 
the  floury  bags,  now  have  to  pay  nine  to  ten 
cents  apiece  to  the  wholesale  grocer  for 
sacks,  or  buy  a  bolt  of  cloth  and  make  them 
for  seven  or  eight  cents  apiece,  not  counting 
the  work.  The  thrifty  housewife  on  the 
little  ranch  tells  "her  John,''  "I  told  you  so," 
as  she  wearily  seats  herself  at  the  sewing 
machine  and  thinks  for  the  thousandth 
time,  "We  women  would  manage  things 
better  if  we  had  them  in  hand." 

The  rancher  who  sold  his  fruit  green,  early 
in  June  to  Cook  and  Langly  or  some  other 
firm,  for  $15  per  ton,  glares  wrathfuUy  at 
his  neighbor  who  tells  him  he  has  just  sold 
his  for  $20  per  ton,  and  "ten  to  one,"  rushes 
off  to  see  if  he  can  "sneak"  out  of  his  bar- 
gain. 

rhe  middleman  who  bought  for  $15  per 
ton  sells  out  to  the  one  now  paying  $20,  and 
concludes  he  will  do  something  else. 

Children  of  those  in  moderate  circum- 
stances go  about  hand  in  hand  to  get  work 
"cutting"  for  a  bit  a  box  for  the  season, 


that  they  may  earn  money  for  the  "4th"  and 
the  circus  near  at  hand,  and  for  clothes  and 
new  school  books  in  the  fail. 

The  rancher  whose  head  is  full  of  the  dis- 
cussions, pro  and  con,  in  the  paper,  about 
sulphuring,  who  has  burnt  more  French  sul- 
phur to  the  tray,  and  left  his  fruit  in  the  sul- 
phur-box longer  than  the  intelligent,  con- 
scientious fruit  grower  does, now  flops  about, 
buys  some  wondrous  new  invention  of  a 
dryer,  off-hand,  on  the  recommendation  of 
one  of  those  agriculturists,  "who  talk  too 
much  in  the  papers,"  (and  who,  rumor  hath 
it,  "was  paid  for  his  pufT'),  struggles  along, 
gets  behind  hand  with  his  fruit,  devastates 
his  woodpile,  "magnifies  his  English,"  and 
goes  back  to  the  old  style,  more  ruthless, 
more  defiant  of  chemical  residuums,  more 
eager  for  the  almighty  dollar  at  any  cost, 
than  ever. 

But  the  small  rancher,  the  reader,  the 
conscientious,  who  sticks  to  his  ranch  right 
along,  averaging  up  the  years,  who  is  sure 
"apricots  are  in  it  this  year,"  laughs  at  them 
all. 

When  the  middelman  comes  along  offer- 
ing $15  per  ton  for  his  fruit,  green,  he  began 
to  laugh,  saying: 

"  O,  I  know  why  you  fellows  are  bearing 
the  market.  You  lost  last  year.  Sorry,  but 
they  are  worth  more  than  that  to  me." 

When  the  same  middleman  comes  again, 
offering  $20  per  ton,  this  same  persevering 
rancher  grins  a  broader  grin  and  says: 

"O,  I'm  onto  you  fellows.  I  dried  last 
year,  made  small  wages  to  be  sure,  but  I 
didn't  lose.  This  year  may  be  one  of  the 
years  that  pay.  Pin  going  io  be  there  if  it  is. 
Besides,  you  are  figuring  on  six  to  seven 
pounds  of  green  fruit  to  one  of  dried.  I 
know  my  orchard,  1  don't  irrigate,  I  culti- 
vate. My  fruit  always  runs  five  pounds 
green  to  one  of  dried.  Yes,  sir,  if  it  pays 
you  to  buy  and  dry,  it  will  pay  me  more. 
There  won't  be  any  waste  fruit  then.  See  ? 
The  middleman  smiles  a  left  cornered  smile 
and  rides  away. 

So  this  small  rancher  with  his  family's 
help  and  the  help  of  eager  neighbors  who 
have  no  orchards,  greets  the  five  o'clock 
morning  sun,  and  "  Foster's  hot  weather  " 
which  comes  on  apace,  and  settles  down  to 
his  summer's  work  with  a  satisfied  "Ha  ! 
ha  ! 

But  the  "tenderfoot"  from  the  Middle 
States,  and  the  visitor  from  Florida,  go 
about  through  the  rainless  weeks  to  come 
staring  in  astonishment  at  the  green  alfalfa 
patches,  the  wilderness  of  corn  and  pump- 
kins. They  pluck  the  juicy  apricot,  learn- 
ing to  distinguish  in  flavor  between  the  red 
and  white,  developing  dainty  preference, 
never  eating  the  apricot  skins,  when  at  first 
they  raved  over  fruit  picked  off  the  ground. 
They  sit  to  meals  of  apricot  short-cake  with 
whipped  cream  accompaniment;  and  the 
"tenderfoot"  reads  of  the  revels  of  wind, 
rain  and  thunder  in  his  home  paper,  and 
takes  another  piece  of  short-cake  spread 
with  its  slices  of  golden  fruit,  to  make  him- 
self doubly  sure  that  he  is  in  California. 
The  Floridian  thinks  of  his  orange  grove 
and  homestead  in  the  country  of  sand  and 
daily  summer  rains;  of  endless  pine  forests 
and  hammocks;  where  tiny  cows  wander, 
giving  only  a  bowl  of  milk  a  day,  half 
starved  on  the  scanty  "wire  grass;"  where 
vegetables  and  fresh  meat  are  at  starvation 
prices;  where  every  place  has  its  well-hples 
filled  with  empty  tin  cans;  and  he  ladles  him- 
self out  another  spoonful  from  the  generous 
dish  of  cream,  and  says 

"  After  all,  California — "  and  stops  his 
mouth  with  a  toothsome  piece  of  short-cake. 

Yes,  it  is  the  last  week  in  June  and  apri- 
cots are  here.       AUGUSTA  E.  TowNER. 


A  Rose  Jar  Reoipe. 

It  always  seems  a  pity  to  see  such  quan- 
tities of  fragrant  rose  leaves  go  to  waste 
every  year,  when  their  delightful  perfume 
could  be  so  easily  preserved  in  a  rose  jar. 
For  the  benefit  of  such  of  our  readers  as 
would  like  to  utilize  their  rose  petals  in  that 
way,  we  append  the  following  recipe  taken 
from  The  Garden's  Story  : 

"  I  don't  refer  to  the  dry,  soapy-smelling 
article  of  commerce  labeled,  '  Tea  Rose 
Potpourri  from  Japan,'  but  to  the  old- 
fashioned  '  rose  jar '  made  from  your  own 
garden  roses,  blended  with  a  sufficiency  of 
other  sweets  to  hold  its  perfumes  immutable. 
It  is  difficult  to  give  a  precise  recipe  for  a 
rose  potpourri,  for  no  two  ever  turn  out 
alike.  I  would  say,  however,  with  fat  old 
Baron  Brisse,  in  a  preface  to  an  entree  in 
his  Petite  Cuisine  :  '  There  is  one  point  in 
this  preparation  rather  difficult  to  seize;  but 
this  is  the  way  to  set  about  it  in  order  to  be 
complimented.'  The  roses  employed  should 
be  just  blown,  of  the  sweetest-smelling 
kinds,  gathered  in  as  dry  a  state  as  possible. 
After  each  gathering,  spread  out  the  petals 
on  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  leave  until  free  from 
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all  moisture;  then  place  a  layer  of  petals  in 
the  jar,  sprinkling  with  coarse  salt;  then 
another  layer  and  salt,  alternating  until  the 
jar  is  full.  Leave  for  a  few  days,  or  until 
a  broth  is  formed;  then  incorporate  thor- 
oughly and  add  more  petals  and  salt,  mixing 
daily  for  a  week,  when  fragrant  gums  and 
spices  should  be  added,  such  as  benzoin, 
storax,  cassia  buds,  cinnamon,  cloves,  carda- 
mon  and  vanilla  bean.  Mix  again  and  leave 
for  a  lew  days,  when  add  essential  oil  of 
jessamine,  violet,  tube  rose  and  attar  of 
roses,  together  with  a  hint  of  ambergis  or 
musk,  in  mixture  with  the  flower  ottos  to  fix 
the  odor.  Spices  such  as  cloves  should  be 
sparingly  used.  A  rose  potpourri  thus  com- 
posed, without  parsimony  in  supplying  the 
flower  ottos,  will  be  found  in  the  fullest 
sense,  a  joy  forever." 


A  Bride's  Household  Belongings. 

Perhaps  a  few  words  to  the  brides  who 
are  getting  things  ready  for  housekeeping 
will  not  come  amiss,  says  Carrie  May  Ash- 
ton  in  Ainerican  Agriculturist.  One  writer 
says:  "  Allow  at  least  five  sheets,  one  pair 
of  blankets,  two  comforters  and  a  spread 
for  each  bed.  Provide  an  extra  spread  for 
every  two  beds,  and  then  they  can  be  washed 
turn  and  turn  about."  For  sheets,  the  double 
width,  which  does  not  require  a  seam  in  the 
middle,  is  best.  The  forty-inch  unbleached 
is,  of  course,  much  less  expensive,  and  wears 
well,  but  requires  a  seam  in  the  middle. 
Pillow-shams  are  made  of  fine  linen,  hem- 
stitched and  embroidered  in  white  rope  silk 
or  in  floss.  Others  are  trimmed  with  Irish 
and  Venice  point  around  the  outside  instead 
of  hem-stitching.  Bath  cloths,  more  com- 
monly called  washrags,  can  be  bought  by 
the  yard  or  piece,  and  should  be  overcast 
all  around,  and  then  finished  with  a  pretty 
edge  crocheted  of  white  cotton.  Made  in 
this  way,  they  last  much  longer  than  as  if 
they  were  left  to  ravel.  Some  prefer  to  knit 
or  crochet  them  of  cotton,  in  some  plain 
stitch,  but  it  seems  like  a  waste  of  time  to 
put  so  much  work  on  a  little  thing. 

Bureau  and  washstand  scarfs  are  of  linen, 
hem-stitched  or  fringed,  and  done  in  outline 
work.  Mats  for  the  brackets  on  the  bureau 
can  be  crocheted  of  white  and  colored  zephyr 
in  whatever  color  the  room  is  furnished.  A 
pretty  pair  have  the  foundation  of  white 
yarn,  and  are  rounded  to  neatly  fit  the 
brackets.  White  saxony  is  used  for  the 
fluffy  edges.  Fourteen  stitches  crocheted 
very  loosely  are  put  in  each  stitch  around 
the  edge,  then  the  next  row  inside  has  twelve, 
the  third  ten  and  the  fourth  eight.  Into  the 
center  of  each  of  these  is  crocheted  the  same 
number  of  stitches  in  pink  saxony.  In  re- 
gard to  the  quantity  of  table  linen,  that  de- 
dends  upon  how  much  you  expect  to  enter- 
tain. Five  tablecloths,  three  for  every  day, 
and  one  dozen  napkins,  one  fringed  te^cloth, 
with  napkins  to  match,  and  one  fine,  long 
one  for  company  will  answer  very  well  to 
commence  with.  A  dozen  and  a  half  of  the 
larsre  napkins,  seven-eighths,  as  they  are 
called,  will  be  needed  for  company,  and  a 
set  of  fruit  napkins  to  save  the  others.  Many 
prefer  to  purchase  for  every  day  wear  the 
unbleached  in  pretty  pattern":,  which  wear 
well  and  are  very  pretty  in  their  brownest 
tint.  Much  of  the  new  table  linen  is  hem- 
stitched. A  cover  of  felt  or  canton  flannel 
is  needed  to  put  under  the  cloth,  and  makes 
a  table  look  much  nicer.  Six  or  seven  tray- 
cloths  will  be  needed,  and  can  be  purchased 
already  hem  stitched,  (ringed  and  stamped 
ready  for  outlining,  or  they  can  be  made  at 
home  from  web  linen.  The  fine  German 
linen  is  much  used  for  these  at  present. 
Others  are  of  handsome  damask.  Conven- 
tional designs  are  the  latest  thing  for  outline 
work,  which  is  done  in  white  silk  or  linen 
floss.  Red  is  used  for  every  day  wear  be- 
cause it  washes  so  well,  but  white  has  the 
preference.  Carnation  pinks,  yellow  and 
pink  roses,  buttercups  and  daisies,  are  seen 
on  many  of  the  beautiful  traycloths  and 
overlays,  in  their  natural  colors.  Sideboard 
scarfs  are  of  Momie  linen  or  plain  German, 
and  made  in  similar  style.  Doilies  are 
round  and  square,  either  fringed  or  hem- 
stitched, and  as  dainty  and  pretty  as  it  is 
possible  to  make  them. 

Everything  should  be  marked  with  the 
maiden  name  of  the  bride.  My  advice  to 
brides  is,  to  have  everything  as  nice  as  pos- 
sible, but  do  not  spend  weeks  and  months 

I making  enough  things  to  last  half  a  lifetime. 
Better  spend  your  time  outdoors  in  the  glad 
tunshine  and  fresh  air,  or  in  reading  good 
books.  A  young  man  was  heard  to  say,  not 
long  ago,  it  looked  as  if  a  girl  never  expected 
to  have  anything  more,  when  she  laid  in 
snch  a  supply  of  clothing  and  household 
linen.  Whatever  you  buy,  be  sure  that  it  is 
a  good  article.  It  is  poor  economy  to  buy 
cheap  goods. 


"Y'OUNG  I{0U)KS'  C[obUMJM. 


Tommy's  Lady's  Slipper. 

"Thomas  Henry,''  said  Mrs.  Blake,  as  she 
saw  her  boy  looking  from  the  south  window, 
"  you're  thinking  about  those  flowers  like 
you  brought  home  last  year  from  the  lower 
end  of  the  island.  But,  Thomas  Henry, 
there  are  things  more  important  closer  to 
hand."  She  pointed  to  the  empty  wood-box 
and  the  large  basket  in  which  drift-wood 
chips  were  brought  up  from  the  beach. 

Tommy's  face  flushed  as  though  he  meant 
to  say  that  he  was  tired  of  bringing  home 
chips.  But  he  quietly  took  up  the  basket 
and  went  slowly  toward  the  shore. 

The  short  grass  among  the  rocks  and 
ledges  showed  scanty  signs  of  life  in  that 
dry  season.  Farther  down,  toward  the  edge 
of  the  sea,  dwarfed  spruces  and  huckleberry 
bushes  looked  as  though  they  had  long  ago 
become  discouraged  in  trying  to  grow.  They 
appeared  rough  and  lonesome. 

But  when  Tommy  came  nearer  to  these 
he  saw  a  man  eagerly  searching  among 
them. 

"  Have  you  lost  something "  he  asked  as 
he  hurried  forward.  "  Maybe  I  can  find  it 
for  you." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  the  stranger  in  a  very 
pleasant  tone,  "  but  I've  found  something  in- 
stead of  meeting  with  a  loss.  And  I'm  sure 
you'll  enjoy  seeing  it  as  much  as  though  you 
had  helped  look  tor  it." 

And  when  Tommy  glanced  down  where 
the  man  pointed,  there  was  a  very  fine  pink 
lady's  slipper. 

"  O,  that's  just  like  the  flower  I  found 
once  in  the  woods  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
island,  right  by  an  old  pine  stump,"  said 
Tommy,  with  sparkling  eyes.  "  I'd  seen 
two  green  leaves  close  to  the  ground  lots  of 
times,  but  that  was  the  only  blossom  I  ever 
found  with  them.  I  wanted  to  keep  that 
one,  but  mother  thought  maybe  it  was 
poison." 

That  was  all  Tommy  said,  though  he  re- 
membered how  angrily  his  plant  had  been 
thrown  out  of  doors,  as  his  mother  told  him 
there  "  was  no  sense  in  hunting  after  such 
things  as  that." 

"  It's  a  brave  little  beauty  to  hide  away 
here  among  the  rough  bushes,"  said  the  man. 
"  I'm  sure  you  can  find  more  of  them  if  you 
look  around.  I  see  you  enjoy  such  things. 
Maybe  you'll  like  to  write  me  all  about  the 
different  plants  you  find  here  on  the  island." 

"  I  should  like  to  if  I  had  time,"  answered 
Tommy,  slowly,  as  he  looked  down  at  the 
flower.  "  But  I  must  help  mother  what  I 
can.  I  must_  go  for  the  chips  right  away. 
I'm  so  glad  you  showed  me  this  so  close  by 
home." 

And  the  boy  could  not  move  off  toward 
the  shore  until  he  had  stooped  and  touched 
the  lady's  slipper  as  softly  as  though  it  were 
made  of  velvet. 

The  man  seemed  to  be  gazing  out  to  sea 
when  the  boy  bade  him  good-morning. 

"He  answered  me  very  pleasantly,"  thought 
Tommy,  as  he  picked  up  the  chips.  "  But 
he  was  thinking  hard  about  something.  T 
guess  he  felt  real  sorry  because  he  couldn't 
stay  here  all  day." 

And  then  Tommy  began  to  think  so  hard 
that  for  several  minutes  he  forgot  to  put  any 
chips  in  the  basket.  When  at  last  he  started 
for  home,  however,  he  had  a  good  supply  of 
driftwood  for  his  mother. 

He  stopped  to  look  again  at  the  lady's 
slipper  as  he  went  off  the  shore.  He  was 
still  gazing  at  it  when  he  heard  his  mother 
coming  rapidly  toward  him. 

"Something  must  have  happened,"  thought 
Tommy,  but  before  he  could  ask  what  it  was 
his  mother  spoke.  "  Why,  Thomas  Henry, 
you've  been  seeing  things  real  clear  for  a 
boy  of  your  age.  I  guess  there  is  some 
sense  in  looking  at  plants  and  such  things, 
after  all.  There's  been  a  man  at  our  house 
who's  changed  my  mind  a  good  deal. 

"  I  was  weeding  in  the  garden  when  he 
came  along.  Guess  I  looked  pretty  dis- 
couraged because  my  garden  seeds  and 
plants  ar'n't  doing  as  well  as  I  expected. 
And  he  told  me  in  such  a  kind,  polite  way 
how  I  needed  to  shelter  things  with  some 
spruce  boughs  and  the  like  of  that,  just  as 
though  he'd  worked  in  a  garden  all  his  life." 

"  Did  he  have  on  a  light  brown  overcoat?" 
asked  Tommy  eagerly. 

"  Yes.  And  he  said  he'd  noticed  you  so 
willing  to  do  as  I  wished.  Said  he'd  like  to 
have  such  a  boy  to  hunt  up  flowers  and 
plants,  as  he  hadn't  but  a  little  while  to  stay 
on  the  island.  And  I  told  him  right  out 
that  you  could  help  him.  I  couldn't  keep 
from  it,  he  seemed  so  kind  and  obliging. 
And,  Thomas  Henry,  he's  going  to  send  me 
one  of  the  fancy  ferns  that  grow  in  the 
house,  like  one  Mrs.  Captain  Bunker  is  so 
proud  of." 

"  And  I  haven't  got  to  the  end  of  it  all. 


either,"  Mrs  Blake  went  oh  before  Tommy 
could  say  a  word.  "  Mrs.  Bunker  came 
running  down  almost  as  soon's  he'd  gone, 
and  told  me  he  was  the  great  botanist  pro- 
fessor at  Harvard  College.  She  said  he  was 
so  kind  and  good  to  boys.  She  thinks  he'd 
do  more  for  you.  And  then,  Thomas  Henry, 
I  must  own  up.  From  the  way  she  talks  it 
does  pay  to  have  an  eye  to  the  posies  as 
well  as  to  fish  and  such  things.  But  then  it 
was  his  nice  way  of  talking  about  the  gar- 
den that  first  opened  my  mind,  just  as  his 
his  heart  was  moved  toward  you  by  your 
seeing  so  clear  that  your  first  duty  was  to 
obey  your  mother,  if  you  did  have  a  great 
liking  for  posies." 

"  I  shall  hunt  hard  after  the  plants,"  said 
Tommy,  with  a  happy  smile.  "  And  if  he 
sends  me  books  to  study  I  shall  make  good 
use  of  them." 

"  There's  no  doubt  but  the  books  will 
come,"  said  the  mother.  "  Mrs.  Bunker 
said  this  Prof.  Gray  has  always  been  real 
kind  to  willing-hearted  boys."— Charles  N. 
Sinnett. 

One  Little  Newsboy. 

The  day  was  cold  and  dreary.  The  pier- 
cing wind  blew  fiercely,  chilling  the  body 
and  causing  all  humanity  to  wish  themselves 
within  their  homes. 

The  sun  played  hide  and  seek  with  the 
threatening  clouds.  The  streets  were  partly 
deserted,  and  those  brave  enough  to  face  the 
storm  hurried  on,  anxious  to  seek  shelter. 

At  a  certain  street  corner  where  many 
people  were  passing  stood  a  little  newsboy. 

His  ragged  clothing  and  pathetic  face 
told  only  too  plainly  that  poverty  was  not 
unknown  to  him.  Few  noticed  him  as  he 
called  lustily,  "Have  a  paper, sir?  Tribune, 
Herald,  Times,"  etc.,  until  it  seemed  as  it 
his  small  lungs  would  collapse. 

His  hands  were  bare  and  cold,  and  he 
muttered  to  himself,  "  I  must  holdout  even 
if  I  almost  freeze;  for  if  I'd  go  to  Granny 
now  we  wouldn't  have  no  supper."  Again 
he  began  calling  his  papers  with  renewed 
energy. 

The  streets  were  at  last  almost  deserted 
and  he  began  to  think  it  useless  to  stay 
longer  in  the  cold.  But  an  old  gentleman 
came  up  to  him  and  purchased  several  pa- 
pers. After  finding  the  change  the  gentleman 
slipped  his  pocketbook  carelessly  into  his 
pocket,  leaving  it  ready  to  drop  out  at  any 
slight  disturbance. 

The  newsboy,  with  the  keenness  of  his 
race,  saw  it  all  and  said  gaily, 

"  I  will  follow  that  fellow  and  see  that 
his  fat  old  wallet  don't  get  stolen,"  and  he 
chuckled  contentedly  to  himself. 

A  slight  thud  on  the  pavement  caused  him 
to  look  down,  and  lo!  there  lay  the  precious 
pocketbook,  its  owner  plodding  on  through 
the  storm,  evidently  lost  within  himself,  his 
pocketbook  farthest  away  from  his  thoughts. 

The  newsboy  looked  about  him,  and 
after  assuring  himself  that  no  one  had  no- 
ticed the  loss,  thrust  the  pocketbook  into 
his  own  pocket  and  ran  swiftly  on,  bent  on 
finding  some  secret  place  where  he  could 
examine  his  find. 

A  dry  goods  box  in  a  back  alley  gave  him 
his  vantage  ground.  He  was  happy,  for 
once,  in  the  anticipation  of  what  was  to 
come. 

"  Massy  !  I've  struck  a  gold  mine,"  said 
he  as  he  saw  roll  after  roll  of  large  bills,  I'll 
buy  Granny  a  shawl  and  get  some  shoes  for 
myself,  and  some  fuel — and  my!  we're  rich." 

So  meditating  he  started  for  the  place 
where  he  and  his  beloved  Granny  lived. 

I  wonder  now  if  that  money  really  belongs 
to  us,"  he  mused.  "  Maybe  I'll  have  to  give 
it  up.  I  believe  my  teacher  in  the  mission 
school  would  say  so,  and  I  know  Granny 
would,  so  I'll  just  not  tell  her —  I'll  think 
what  to  do  witti  it." 

"What's  the  matter?  Are  you  sick?" 
his  grandma  asked  kindly  as  he  entered  a 
small  room  in  a  large  tenement  house,  or 
rather,  what  they  called  "home." 

"  No,  just  cold  and  hungry,"  said  Teddy. 

The  grandmother  hurried  to  cook  the 
meagre  supper  that  her  kind  little  grandson 
had  earned  by  selling  papers. 

That  night,  sleep  refused  to  visit  his  weary 
eyelids,  the  pocketbook  was  evidently 
troubling  him,  and  at  last  after  trving  to 
convince  himself  that  it  would  be  all  right 
to  keep  it,  and  still  not  finding  rest,  he  began 
to  wish  he  hadn't  found  it. 

"  Maybe  I  kin  take  it  back  to  him.  He'll 
have  it  put  in  the  paper  about  losing  it,  and 
I'll  do  that." 

Although  I  want  the  money  awful  bad,  it 
makes  me  feel  mean." 

The  next  morning  after  a  scanty  break- 
fast he  pocketed  the  money  that  was  be- 
ginning to  be  a  source  of  annoyance  to  him, 
and  went  out  to  begin  another  day  of  tire- 
some routine. 

The  sun  shone  brightly  and  he  said  to 


himself  as  he  purchased  his  roll  of  morning 
papers: 

"  I'll  just  look  and  see  whether  that  fellow 
has  advertised  or  not." 

So  saying  he  rushed  madly  across  the 
street,  looking  neither  right  nor  left.  But, 
alas  !  for  our  poor  little  newsboy.  A  pair 
of  run-away  horses  ran  him  down,  and  be- 
fore the  frif(htened  spectators  could  be  of 
any  use,  they  had  passed  over  him. 

By  the  time  they  reached  the  next  cross- 
ing the  horses  were  stopped.  The  occu- 
pants, an  old  gentleman  and  lady,  returned 
to  see  what  damage  had  been  done. 
When  the  lady  saw  the  bleeding  form  of  a 
child  lying  there  she  ordered  him  to  be  put 
in  the  carriage  and  the  three  were  driven 
rapidly  away  and  soon  reached  a  beautiful 
home. 

Marble  steps  led  to  the  doorway,  and 
within  there  was  every  evidence  of  luxury. 
Teddy  was  carried  tenderly  into  a  dainty 
little  bedroom,  contrasting  strangely  with 
his  ragged  clothes. 

A  doctor  was  summoned,  and  after  ex- 
amining his  wounds  pronounced  them  seri- 
ous, but  not  fatal.  When  the  nurse  re- 
moved his  tattered  clothing  she  found  the 
pocketbook  that  he  had  stowed  away  so 
carefully.  When  she  handed  it  to  her 
master  he  exclaimed: 

"  It  is  my  pocketbook  that  I  lost  yester- 
day. Little  did  I  think  I  would  ever  see 
that  again.  Nurse,  give  the  boy  the  best 
attention  and  when  he  gets  better  I  will 
come  up  and  see  him." 

When  Teddy  regained  consciousness  he 
was  very  much  surprised  to  find  himself  in 
such  a  strange  place,  but  when  all  had  been 
explained  to  him  he  sent  a  note  to  his 
granny,  telling  her  of  his  accident. 

When  he  was  entirely  well  and  his 
cheeks  rounder  and  rosier  than  ever  before, 
his  kind  friend  gave  him  a  situation  in  his 
dry  goods  store. 

He  rapidly  gained  in  health  and  spirits, 
and  his  strict  honesty  and  faithfulness  in- 
duced his  employer  to  give  him  higher 
wages,  so  that  he  and  his  faithful  granny  no 
longer  know  what  hunger  is. — Mary  B.  Vale 
in  Prairie  Farmer. 


Where  Are  Our  Ostrich  Egg  Painters  ? 

Ostrich  eggs,  artistically  painted  in  a  prize 
competition,  are  to  be  a  feature  in  the  ex- 
hibit from  Cape  Colony,  South  Africa,  at 
the  World's  Fair.  This  competition  has 
been  held.  Nineteen  contestants,  mostly 
young  women,  participated,  and  furnished 
designs  which  the  Cape  press  praises  highly 
as  being  very  artistic  and  beautiful.  Each 
contestant  submitted  half  a  dozen  beauti- 
fully decorated  eggs,  all  of  which  will  be 
exhibited  at  the  World's  Fair.  The  sub- 
jects of  the  paintings  include  flowers,  birds, 
animals,  landscapes,  public  buildings,  etc. 
The  gem  of  the  whole  collection,  painted  by 
Miss  Van  Reenan,  winner  of  the  first  prize 
of  £7  los,  is  reported  to  be  a  fairy  figure 
standing  on  a  vine  leaf  drawn  by  a  butterfly, 
with  underneath  the  words,  "  to  Chicago." 

The  American  Ostrich  Company  has  sent 
to  Chicago  for  exhibition  at  the  World's 
Fair  30  birds  from  its  ostrich  farm  at  Fall 
Brook,  San  Diego  county,  California.  The 
ostriches  have  been  sent  on  thus  early  in 
order  that  they  may  become  thoroughly  ac- 
climated by  the  time  the  fair  opens  and  ap- 
pear at  their  best..  But  this  will  not  have 
the  esthetic  features  of  the  Cape  display. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder.  High- 
est of  all  In  leavening  strength. — Latest  U. 
S.  Govtmment  Food  Refiort. 
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Butte. 


Fig  Notks. — Oroville  Register:    Mr.   C.  H 
Leggett,  who  has  given  much  attention  to  the 
lig,  the  giant  of  fruit  trees,  recently  said  :    ''  E. 
Ruhlman,  of  the  firm  of  P.  Ruhlman  &  Cox  of 
New  York  City,  recently  examined  some  of  the 
white  Adriatic  figs  that  we  put  up  last  season 
and  pronounced  them  a  perfect  fig.  He  opened 
the  boxes  and  examined  them  with  care  and 
found  them  free  from  worms  or  other  insects, 
yet  said  that  at  this  season  of  the  year  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  find  the  imported  figs  free 
from  worms.    He  thinks  the  California  figs  can 
be  sold  in  quantities  in  New  York  City.    He  is 
president  of  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange 
and  is  well  posted  as  to  the  fruit  markets  of 
that  city.    He  said  it  was  advisable  to  put  up 
the  figs  in  the  same  manner  that  they  were  put 
in  foreign  lands  and  promised  to  send  us  a 
sample  box  to  show  the  manner  of  packing. 
He  thought  it  advisable  to  use  the  same  style 
and  kind  of  packages  that  the  imporled  figs 
came  in.   If  the  fruit  was  nicely  and  attractive 
ly  packed,  he  was  certain  there  would  be  a 
good  sale  for  it  at  remunerative  prices.  Mr. 
Leggett,  in  speaking  of  his  own  trees,  said  he 
could  not  see  much  difference  in  the  growth  of 
the  trees  in  the  bottom  or  on  the  bluff.  Possi 
bly  the  former  is  a  little  larger  tree.  They 
found  the  fig  would  sour  when  irrigated,  and 
had  learned  by  experience  that  labor  was  too 
high  to  pick  this  fruit.    If  they  had  to  gather 
the  figs  by  band  they  would  dig  up  the  trees 
but  the  fig  would  dry  on  the  tree  and  fall  to 
the  ground.   They  ought  to  be  graded  after  be 
ing  dried,  so  as  to  put  the  largest  and  finest  in 
one  grade,  the  second  in  another,  and  the  in 
ferior  in  a  third.    They  had  found  no  insect  in 
jures  the  trees,  but  that  the  fruit  will  occasion 
ally  sunburn.    They  scalded  the  fruit  in  hot 
water  or  weak  brine.    The  f/uit  was  then 
drained,  put  in  a  sweai  box,  and,  later  on.  dip 
ped  in  hot  water  a  second  time  before  being 
packed  for  market.   The  sweating  equalized 
the  moisture,  the  dry  ones  taking  up  tne  sur 
plus  moisture  of  those  that  were  too  damp.  He 
was  confident  that  at  five  cents  per  pound  for 
dried  fruit,  there  is  money  in  growing  figs. 

Fresno. 

Raisin  Acreage  in  the  State. — William  Har- 
vey in  Fresno  Republican  says:  After  a  careful 
investigation  of  ihe  best  authorities,  and  a  par- 
tial comparison  of  the  same  with  the  assessor's 
books  of  Fresno,  I  find  that  Fresno  has  1002 
raisin  growers  who  own  24,103  acres  of  raisin 
vines,  a  little  more  than  one-half  that  which 
she  is  credited  with.  The  California  Directory 
Company  of  San  Francisco  printed  a  list  of  all 
the  growers  in  the  State  to  December,  1891. 
While  the  directory  gives  no  totals,  I  have 
taken  the  individual  data  and  added  them  to- 
gether, with  the  following  result: 

Fresno   1002  24,103 

Alameda   31  184% 

Butte   14  614 

Colusa   25  3873^ 

Contra  Costa   5  ]35>^ 

El  Dorado   14  120 

Inyo   3  9 

Kern  ,   40  1,191 

Los  Angeles   6  23 

Merced   14  212 

Orange   1  4 

Placer   24  610 

Saerameiiui   20  312 

San  Beruardiao   225  2,632 

San  Diego   170  4,414 

San  Luis  Obispo   1  1 

San  Mateo   1  15 

Santa  Clara   14  98 

Santa  Cruz   5  21 

Shasta   63  241)4 

Solano   19  430 

Stanislaus   4  529 

Sutter   29  2821^ 

Tehama  ;   21  227 

Tulare   144  3,006 

Ventura   12  197 

Yolo   22  1,125 


Total  la  California  1929 


41,024>^ 


These  totals  are  important,  inasmuch  as  they 
afford  a  basis  upon  whicii  caa  be  calculated  the 
probable  output  of  raisins  for  the  Slate  of  Cali- 
fornia this  year,  and  will  negative  the  cry  of 
overproduction,  which  cry  seems  to  have  taken 
hold  of  our  farmers  and  had  a  very  depressing 
influence  upon  prices. 

Invo. 

Beekeepers'  Association. — Bishops'  Register: 
At  the  beekeepers'  meeting  held  July  2d, 
Messrs.  T.  F.  A.  Connelly,  H.  Trickey  and 
Don  Burdick  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
prepare  by-laws  for  a  Beekeepers'  Association. 
A  vote  ot  thanks  was  tendered  Mr.  Burdick  for 
having  discovered  the  existence  of  foul  brood 
and  his  eflforts  toward  its  suppression.  It  was 
decided  to  call  a  meeting,  to  be  held  July  23d, 
of  all  the  beekeepers  of  the  valley,  to  form  an 
association  for  general  systematic  protection. 
Every  owner  is  invited  and  urged  to  attend,  no 
matter  how  few  hives  he  may  possess. 

Kern. 

How  TO  (Jtili/.k  Alkali  Land. — Bakersfield 
Echo:  On  the  Rio  Bravo  vineyard  ranch  there 
is  a  piece  of  pretty  bad  alkali  land,  and  Supt. 
Hanilton  has  been  experimenting  with  various 
crop.i  This  year  he  planted  some  tobacco 
seed  and  has  secured  a  splendid  growth.  The 
value  of  the  leaf  cannot  yet  be  determined,  but 
it  may  come  about  that  tobacco  and  alkali  will 
well  together.  If  the  rit'ht  kind  of  leaf  can 
!)!■  produced,  there  will  be  a  Kood  profit  in  it. 
jpeaking  of  alkali,  reminds  us  of  a  plan  sug- 
i<eHti-d  by  J.  A.  Rarick  a  few  days  ago  f  )r  seed- 
ing Mucb  land  to  alfalfa.  Where  this  salt  is  too 
strong  to  admit  of  the  growth  of  alfalfa  seed. 
bP,  says  it  may  be  stocked  by  transplanting  the 
roots.  For  instance,  put  the  alkali  spot  in 
^;uod  condition  aa  regards  moisture;  then  break 


up  a  piece  of  alfalfa  and  haul  the  roots  that  are 
plowed  out  on  to  the  alkali  land  and  distribute 
them  along  fresh  furrows  and  at  once  cover 
them  over.  He  says  the  worst  fields  can  be 
stocked  in  this  way.  As  is  well  known,  land 
impregnated  with  this  salt  produces  the  heaviest 
crops  of  hay  when  it  is  once  seeded.  It  is  only 
in  the  worst  cases  that  this  method  has  been  re- 
;  orted  to. 

The  Army  Worm  —Bakersfield  Californian: 
In  certain  localities  the  army  worm  has  made 
its  appearance  in  this  county.  It  seems  to  gen- 
erate in  sunflower  thickets,  where  they  are  let 
grow  along  the  banks  of  some  canal,  and  also 
appears  in  orchards,  where,  between  the  rows, 
potatoes  and  other  vegetables  have  been 
planted.  But  a  simple  method  has  been  de- 
vised, which  knocks  him  out  of  an  orchard  of 
young  trees  in  short  order.  This  is  the  pre- 
scription given  by  one  who  has  practically  ap- 
plied it  with  entire  success:  Make  a  layer  of 
wood  ashes  and  spray  it  with  kerosene  oil.  Put 
on  another  layer  of  ashes,  spraying  again  with 
the  oil,  and  keep  on  so  doing  until  enough  ma- 
terial for  the  needs  has  been  prepared.  Mix 
this  thoroughly  and  put  a  charge  into  a  sack, 
which  can  be  carried  in  front  of  the  distributor 
and  from  which  a  handful  can  be  thrown  upon 
each  infested  tree.  The  ashes  serve  as  a  mor- 
dant for  the  oil,  which  of  itself  would  be  too 
strong  as  a  spray  upon  the  leaves.  One  hand 
ful  thus  dusted  upon  a  young  tree  is  suflScient 
to  kill  all  the  army  worms  that  have  infested 
it.  The  remedy  is  certain  in  its  effect  and  costs 
hardly  anything  beyond  the  labor  of  applica- 
tion. 

Los  Angeles. 

The  "  Mammoth  Rye.'' — Cor.  L.  A.  Express: 
R.  J.  Ling  of  Florence  has  harvested  a  small 
strip  of  rye  of  an  entirely  new  and  distinct  va- 
riety, which  has  a  large  grain,  plump  and  of 
light  color.  He  calls  it  "The  Mammoth." 
This  grain  he  has  grown  from  a  few  seeds 
sown  last  year,  and  now  has  sufficient  seed  to 
plant  quite  a  piece  of  land,  and  will  give  it  a 
thorough  trial.  He  will  also  place  a  sample 
of  the  seed  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Compton  Ch  Factory. — Cor.  L.  A.  Ex- 
press :  One  of  the  busiest  places  to  be  found 
at  Compton  is  the  Anchor  Cheese  Factory, 
where  is  manufactured  a  fine  quality  of  cheese, 
which  is  known  to  consumers  as  the  Anchor 
brand.  The  factory  receives  daily  6000  pounds 
of  milk  supplied  by  the  farmers  of  this  vicinity, 
requiring  the  milk  of  400  cows.  From  this 
amount  of  lacteal  flnid  650  pounds  of  cheese 
is  turned  out  every  24  hours."  This  factory  is 
operated  on  something  of  a  cooperative  plan, 
the  manager,  J.  J.  Harshman,  receiving  so 
much  per  pound  for  making  the  cheese, 
the  patrons  getting  the  difference  between 
the  cost  of  manufacturing  and  selling  price, 
less  the  cost  of  marketing. 

Walnut  Growers'  Association.  —  Downey 
Champion :  The  Los  Nietos  and  Ranchito 
Walnut  Growers'  Association,  whose  members 
are  all  growers  of  this  section,  has  been  for 
several  years  the  principal  shipper  of  this  great 
staple  crop.  The  crop  of  1890,  "handled  by  the 
association,  representing  the  product  of  47 
growers,  amounted  to  761,019  pounds  (6536 
sacks),  for  which  was  received  $59,611.84.  The 
crop  of  1891 — 51  growers — was  702,469  pounds 
(6619  sacks),  and  brought  $58,020.83  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above,  growers,  not  members  of  the 
association,  raised  and  shipped  walnuts  in 
amount  and  value  equal  to  about  25  per  cent  of 
the  association's  shipments.  This  year  upward 
of  90  growers  have  joined  the  association,  and 
with  the  big  harvest  now  in  prospect  and  the 
increased  acreage  of  young  groves  coming  into 
bearing,  the  prospects  are  that  the  yield  and 
receipts  for  the  crop  of  '92  will  be  largely  in 
excess  of  previous  years. 

Placer. 

A  Ranch  Farmed  for  Gold,  Grain  and 
Fruit. — Georgetown  Gazette  :  About  a  mile 
north  of  town  is  the  Holmes  ranch,  which 
within  the  past  eight  months  has  produced 
nearly  $4000  in  gold,  including  a  $1000  gold 
nugget  and  a  field  of  oats  standing  seven  feet 
above  the  ground,  from  which  a  bunch  of 
stalks  was  taken  by  B.  C.  Currier  (a  '49er),  and 
placed  on  exhibition  at  the  postotfice,  which 
measured  seven  feet  and  six  inches  in  length. 
The  ranch  also  contains  a  large  orchard  of 
mostly  winter  apples,  noted  for  their  fine 
flavor  and  good  keeping  qualities. 

San  Bernardino. 

Ontario  Citrus  Fruit  Shipments. — Los  An- 
geles Times:  The  fruit  shipments  in  June  were 
as  follows:  Oranges,  560  boxes;  lemons,  96 
boxes;  green  fruit,  12,170  pounds;  dried  fruit, 
2380.  The  summary  of  citrus  fruit  shipments 
for  the  season  to  date  is  as  follows: 


Oranges, 
boxes. 

December   400 

January   438 

February   306 

March  4,780 

April  1,967 

May  1,680 

June   560 


Lemong, 
boxes. 

80 
268 

80 
133 
176 
165 

96 


Total  10,020  998 

This  is  36  cars  of  orant;es  and  nearly  4  cars 
of  lemons — 40  cars.  There  are  some  oranges 
yet  to  ship  and  about  a  carload  of  lemons. 

Effects  of  Fertilizing  an  Orange  Grove. — 
Ontario  0'>.?cn)er  :  Byron  Ford's  orange  grove 
is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  colony.  It  has 
never  mnde  a  satisfactory  growth,  nor  has  it 
ever  borne  a  fair  crop  of  fruit.  When  Mr. 
Ford  came  in  possession  of  it  one  year  ago,  he 
knew  nothing  of  orange  culture,  but  he  knew 
what  the  grove  needed  to  make  it  one  of  the 
finest  in  Ontario.  Upon  his  return  last  fall 
from  the  East,  he  had  the  grove  plowed  and 
heavily  fertilized.  The  change  which  this 
treatment  has  wrought  is  wonderful.  So  rap- 
idly have  the  trees  grown  and  so  dense  has  the 
foliage  become  that  tew  who  knew  the  grove 


in  its  days  of  starvation  would  recognize  it  now. 
The  trees  are  now  healthy  and  vigorous,  and 
being  well  set  with  fruit,  promise  to  mature  a 
large  crop  of  oranges. 

Deciduous  Fruit. — Ontario  Observer:  Har- 
wood  &  Woodford  have  finished  picking  the 
cherry  crop  on  the  Dsvinell  place,  at  the  head 
of  Euclid  avenue.  The  100  trees,  which 
cover  one  acre,  produced  2838  pounds  of  fruit 
which  was  sold  for  $283.80.  We  get  this  state 
ment  direct  from  the  foregoing  persons,  and 
can  be  relied  upon.  The  trees  have  not  been 
irrigated  for  two  years  and  have  been  cultivated 
but  once  within  a  year.  The  elevation  of  th 
mesa  lands  is  that  required  for  the  successful 
production  of  cherries,  and  as  this  popular  fruit 
can  be  grown  on  them  without  water  and  with 
but  little  cultivation,  we  hope  to  see  them  more 
largely  utilized  for  this  purpose.  There  is  now 
every  encouragement  to  persons  owning  land 
in  this  locality,  unfit  for  citrus  fruit  culture,  to 
plant  same  to  deciduous  fruit  trees.  Here 
we  have  a  cannery  and  d'ier  capable  of  utilizing 
1000  tons  of  fruit  each  season,  and  at  North  On 
tario  is  a  fruit  company  that  is  prepared  to  buy 
and  prepare  for  market  a  large  quantity.  At 
present  all  fruit  is  either  canned  or  dried,  but 
in  the  future  a  large  per  cent  of  the  crop  will 
be  msirketed  green.  Both  the  Santa  Fe and  the 
Southern  Pacific  are  running  green  fruit  trains 
to  the  East  on  passenger  time,  and  much  of  the 
crop  of  Northern  California  is  being  shipped 
direct  to  the  trees  in  a  fresh  state  to  Chicago 
and  New  York.  Next  season  much  of  the  fruit 
in  this  locality  will  be  marketed  in  this  way 

Orange  Oil.  —  Observer:    A  Riverside  man 
has  just  succeeded  in  extracting  from  ten 
pounds  of  orange  peel,  oil  in  the  proportion  of 
50  pounds  to  one  ton  of  peel.   Orange  oil  is  a 
valuable  commodity,  it  being  worth  $7  a  pound 
As  a  'on  of  peel  will  yield  oil  to  the  value  of 
$300,  the  profits  of  such  an  industry  will  doub 
less  prove  satisfactory  to  its  founder.    In  this 
connection,  it  may  be  said  that  orange  blossoms 
also  yield  a  valuable  product.   The  facilities 
for  utilizing  the  by-produds  of  our  fruit  or- 
chards time  W'll  soon  bring,  and,  when  estab 
lished,  all  fruit  not  fit  for  shipment  in  its 
natural  shape  can  be  profitably  utilized  in 
other  ways. 

Siskiyou. 

A  Large  Farm. — Sisson  Mascot :  The  Edson 
ranch  at  Gazelle  comprises  3200  acres  of  choice 
lands  and  has  yielded  a  fortune  to  Edson  Bros, 
within  the  past  few  years.  They  have  all  the 
latest  improved  farming  machinery,  and  em 
ploy  from  now  until  late  in  the  fall  upward  of 
20  men,  their  daily  expenses  exceeding  .$50, 
They  are  now  cutting  their  first  crop  of  alfalfa, 
and  will  have  about  125  tons.  The  second 
crop  will  give  them  at  least  100  tons  more, 
making  a  total  of  225  tons  in  a  single  season 
Their  hay  crop  alone  insures  them  an  income 
of  $1500.  Prom  the  raising  of  grain  and  cattle 
they  realize  probably  $8000  more  per  annum. 

Santa  Clara. 

Cupertino  Fruit  Notes.— Cor.  S.  J.  Mercury: 
Peaches  are  ripe  and  apricots  will  soon  be. 
Plums  are  also  ready  for  the  market;  that  is,  of 
course,  the  early  kinds.  The  prune  crop  will 
be  short  but  of  superior  quality.  The  grapes, 
during  the  past  two  weeks,  have  been  dropping 
badly,  so  that  crops  will  be  much  shorter  than 
first  estimated.  Apricots  in  this  vicinity  have 
a  fair  crop,  but  peaches  are  very  light  in  most 
orchards.  Mrs.  D.  Dnrkee  has  built  a  neat 
drier  on  her  place.  Antonio  Zicovich  intends 
putting  another  pumice  still  up  in  his  distillery 
on  his  ranch  at  this  place.  The  Lincoln  Wine 
Company  is  contemplating  a  considerable  addi 
tion  to  its  already  extensive  plant. 

Tehama, 

Wheat  Rust. — Corning  Observer:  Wheat  is 
turning  out  very  bad  on  many  of  our  small 
farms — it  is  so  niuch  rusted.  Never  before  was 
there  such  a  fine  prospect  for  a  splendid  crop, 
but  a  hot  sun  coming  after  a  shower  caused 
much  rust.  There  will  be  one-third  less  of 
of  wheat  than  was  expected.  Some  farms 
have  very  fine  wheat.  Out  on  the  hills  the 
wheat  c^uld  not  be  much  better.  On  the  whole, 
if  nine  sacks  are  averaged,  it  will  be  the  out- 
side. Many  small  farmers  had  their  crops 
mortgaged,  and  the  poor  souls  will  not  have 
enough  to  pay  for  goods  and  money  received. 

Tuolumne. 

A  Cork  Oak.— Stockton  Independent:  J.  T. 
Salmon  of  French  Camp  has  brought  to  the 
Independent  office  a  section  of  cork  bark  which 
was  taken  from  a  tree  near  Tuttletown,  Tuol- 
umne county,  from  land  belonging  to  the  Pat- 
erson  mine.  There  are  two  trees  there  of  vig- 
orous growth  and  unknown  age,  as  no  one  now 
there  knows  when  and  by  whom  they  were  set 
out.  These  trees  are  between  40  and  50  feet 
high  and  about  18  inches  in  diameter.  The 
trunks  are  smooth  and  without  limbs  until 
near  the  tops.  Mr.  Whitney,  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  property,  intends  to  peel  the  trees,  which 
can  be  easily  done,  and  use  the  bark.  Mr. 
Salmon  intends  to  plant  across  from  the  trees 
at  his  place  in  this  county  and  raise  cork  trees. 
[The  trees  are  probably  from  acorns  sent  out  by 
the  Patent  Office  in  the  '50s.  There  are  similar 
trees  from  the  same  source  in  half  a  dozen 
counties  of  the  State. — Eds.  Press.] 
Tulare. 

Live  Stock  and  Irrigation  Mileage. — Visalia 
Times:  The  assessor  returns  the  following  live 
stock  and  irrigation  mileage  in  this  county: 
Live  stock— Calves,  3060;  beef  cattle,  226;  cattle 
(stock).  15,600;  colts,  7547;  cows  (thorough- 
bred), 110;  cows  (graded),  6792;  goats  (common), 
1759;  hogs,  15,346;  horses  (thoroughbred),  10; 
horses  (standard),  51;  horses  (American),  2806; 
horses  (common),  12,087;  jacks  and  jennies,  59; 
mules,  1429;  oxen,  80;  sheep  (imported),  1000; 
sheep  (common),  185,521;  lambs,  3885.  Irriga- 
tion ditches  in  miles:  K.  C.  &  I.  Co.,  26;  Con. 
People's  D.  Co.,  4;  K.  and  Mill  Creek  Co.,  5; 
People's  ditch,  branch,  12;  People's  ditch,  main, 
7;  People's  ditch,  branch,  8;  L.  K.  R.  D.  Co., 


14;  Griffls  Side  D.,  5;  Settlers'  D.  Co.,  15;  Ex- 
tension D.  Co.,  3;  Lakeside  D.  Co.,  25;  Mussel 
Slough  D.  Co.,  10;  Pioneer  D.  Co.,  3i;  Wutch- 
umna  D.  Co.,  16. 

Fruit  Crop.— Traver  Advocate:  The  fruit 
crop  in  this  vicinity  is  still  looking  well.  In 
some  localities  a  good  many  of  the  grapes  have 
fallen  off,  while  in  other  places  the  vines  are  as 
full  as  they  should  be.  The  apricot  crop  is 
turning  out  well,  and  considerable  of  it  has  al- 
ready been  disposed  of.  The  peach  crop  prom- 
ises to  be  very  heavy.  The  early  peaches  are 
nearly  all  gone  now,  but  later  varieties  are  be- 
ginning to  come  on. 

Dried  Fruit  Notes. — Grangeville  Cor.  Visalia 
Times:  The  fruit  on  the  Verona  orchard  has 
been  purchased  by  Tin  San.  He  paid  $75  an 
acre  for  it.  He  has  just  about  finished  drying 
the  apricots.  He  sold  part  of  the  fruit  for  104 
cents  per  pound,  and  has  been  offered  lOi  cents 
for  the  remainder.  He  expects  to  have  25  tons 
of  peaches.  He  expects  that  peaches  will  not 
sell  for  over  seven  cents  per  pound.  Peach- 
drying  will  start  in  about  three  weeks.  The 
peach  trees  in  the  Verona  orchard  are  so 
heavily  loaded  that  they  are  compelled  to  prop 
the  branches  up.  Herman  Nathan  has  had  a 
splendid  bleacher  erected.  It  holds  360  trays  at 
one  charge,  and  works  to  perfection. 

OREGON. 

Hops  in  the  Willamette  Valley. — Eugene 
Register :  Thomas  Osburne,  of  London,  has 
been  looking  up  hop  matters  in  Orpgon,  Cali- 
fornia and  Washington  the  past  few  weeks. 
Mr.  Osburne  thinks  Willamette  valley  hop- 
laisers  have  an  important  advantage  over  the 
growers  both  of  Washington  and  California. 
In  the  last  mentioned  State  the  extremely  hot 
weather  prevents  the  lice  from  doing  much 
damage,  however.  But  the  land. there  is  high- 
priced  and  in  the  Puyallup  valley  it  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  smal  hop  grower.  The  soil 
and  climate  of  the  Willamette  valley  is  well 
suited  to  tl)e  production  of  hops.  The  area  is 
so  large  that  the  price  of  land  is  kept  within 
reasonable  limits.  Mr.  Osburne  is  of  the 
opinion  that  most  of  the  Willamette  valley 
hop  growers  do  not  cultivate  their  fields  with 
proper  care.  The  lack  of  proper  care  becomes 
evident  when  it  comes  to  marketing  the  crop. 
Formerly  New  York  hops  were  preferred  over 
those  raised  on  the  Pacific  slope,  but  now  the 
two  bring  about  the  same  price  in  the  English 
market.  But  the  Pacific  coast  must  soon  lead 
in  both  quality  and  quantity.  The  hops  of 
Lane  county  are  among  the  best  received  in 
London,  and  it  is  worth  while  making  the 
effort  to  get  them. 

NEVADA. 

Sugar  Beet  Growing. — Virginia  Enterprise  : 
The  U.  8.  Depanment  of  Agriculture  has  just 
issued  Bulletin  No.  33,  Division  of  Chemistry, 
upon  the  Sugar  Beet  Experiments  in  1891. 
Eighteen  samples  were  received  for  this  State 
from  three  counties,  from  one  of  which, 
Washoe,  was  received  15.  The  average  per- 
centage of  sugar  in  the  beet  for  the  State  was 
17.20,  and  the  average  weight  of  beet  11 
ounces.  Washoe  county,  which  practically 
furnished  all  the  samples  from  the  State,  also 
leads  in  the  quality  of  the  beets  obtained.  The 
numbers  representing  them  are  almost  phe- 
nomenal, with  the  exception  of  the  average 
weight,  which  is  about  what  it  should  be. 
This  doubtless  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the 
beets  were  exceptionally  rich.  The  15  samples 
from  this  county  showed  an  average  percentage 
of  sugar  in  the  beet  of  18.02,  and  average  eight 
of  9  ounces.  These  figures  place  Nevada  at  the 
head  of  the  list  of  beet-growing  States  for  qual- 
ity, and  such  beets  raised  in  quantity  would 
soon  enable  the  people  of  Nevada  to  erect 
sugar  plants,  and  thus  open  up  an  industry 
which  would  be  of  great  value. 

WASHINGTON. 

Crops  Improved. — Spokane  Chronicle,  July  6: 
People  who  have  traveled  through  the  grain 
sections  of  the  State  report  that  the  general 
damage  to  crops  is  comparatively  slight.  There 
are  some  sections,  however,  that  have  sustained 
heavy  losses.  Medical  Lake,  Endicott,  Cheney, 
Marshall  Jrmction,  the  western  part  of  Spokane 
and  Whitman  counties  and  a  good  portion  of 
Adams  county  have  suffered  losses  which  will 
probably  aggregate  30  per  cent.  The  damage 
in  Walla  Walla  counfy  is  greater  than  through- 
out the  Palouse  belt,  but  in  all  it  will  not  reach 
a  loss  of  10  per  cent.  Stevens  county  will  have 
an  average  crop  if  no  further  damage  is  done. 
The  recent  rains,  with  the  cool  winds,  have  re- 
stored the  confidence  of  the  farmers,  and  they 
do  not  now  fear  further  loss.  In  a  few  days 
the  harvest  will  begin,  and  should  the  weather 
again  become  hot  and  dry,  the  crops  are  so  far 
advanced  that  no  damage  could  be  done.  The 
predictions  are  that  the  aggregate  yield  of  grain 
in  this  State  will  equal,  and  probably  excel,  the 
production  of  any  former  year,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  acreage  is  in  excess  of  any  previous 
season.  The  farmers  are  making  vigorous 
preparations  for  harvesting.  Much  of  the  hay 
crop  has  already  been  cut,  and  by  the  time  the 
first  crop  has  been  stored,  the  grain  fields  will 
be  ripe  and  ready  for  the  reapers. 


$500,000 

To  LOAM  IK  ANT    AMOUNT  AT  TDK  VHRY  LOWKST  MARKBT 

rate  o(  interest  on  approved  security  in  Farming  Lands. 
A.  SCHULLER,  Room  8,  420  California  Street,  San 
Francisco. 


The  firm  of  Smith's  Cash  Store  is  steadily 
gaining  popularity  with  its  large  list  of  country 
patrons.   

TTnitarian  Literatare 

Sent  (ree  by  the  Channimo  Adxiliart  of  the  First  Unit*. 
rlan  ^urch,  cor.  Geary  and  Ffauklln  Sts.,  8»o  Fran- 
alHO.   Addreil  Hii.  B.  V.  aiddlnci  M  abova. 
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IMPORTANT  TO  FRUIT  GROWERS. 


Wire  Work 

OF  ALL  KINDS. 

Window  Ouardo, 
Wroaght  Iron  Fencing, 
Bank,  Store  &  Office  Railing, 
ttore  and  Window  Fixtares, 
Ornamental  Wi'e  Work, 
Roof  Creating  and  Finials, 
Sieves,  Riddles  and  Screens, 
Galvanized  DipplngBasketg, 
And  Prnne  Screens. 


E^SIilS 


PBVNB  SCREEN. 

Is  tlie  most  rapid  working  machine  for  GRADING  PRUNES,  BOTH  GREEN  AND  DRIED,  that  has  ever  been 
introduced.  Wbeiever  it  was  u  ed  last  seas  n  it  gave  perfect  satisfaction,  both  in  the  quantity  of  fruit  graded 
and  the  way  it  did  the  -norls.  The  capacity  la  piactlcally  unlimited,  as  it  wiil  grade  the  fruit  perfectly  as  fast  as  t 
can  be  fed  to  the  machine. 


ForGraalnsr 

ORANGES.PRUKES, 

OLIVES, 

^•"«  Walniits,_Mles. Etc. 

will  Orade  Green 
or  Dried  Fruit 
Kqnally  Well. 

In  Use  1)7  Promiflest 
Fmit  Srowers. 

Pays  for  Itself  Quickly  In 
Saving  Time  and 
Money. 

DIPPING  BASKET. 

I  make  all  sizes  of  this  Grader,  from  the  large  30-iuch  cylinder  down  to  a  small  hand  machine  for  the  use  of 
growers  whose  crops  are  small.  I  furnish  the  Grader  mounted  complete,  or  the  CyliBder  alone  if  as  is  often  the 
rase,  the  purchasi-r  prefers  to  mount  it  to  suit  himself.  '  ' 

Bend  for  circulars  and  prices. 


ROOT'S  STEEL  OR  IRON  SPIRAL  RIVETED  WATER  PIPE. 


3  TO  24  INCHES 
DIAMETER. 


2  TO   25  FEET 
LENGTHS. 


CONNECTIONS 


-AMD- 


FITTINGS 

TO  SUIT  SERVICE 
REQUIRED. 


Unrivalled  for  WATER  WORKS,  HYDRAULIC  MINING,  IRRIGATION,  Etc.,  as  has  been  Proved  by  Fourteen  Years  Practical  Experience. 


Pacific  Coast  Office,  23  Davis  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Factory:   Qreenpohit,  L.  I. 
Hew  York  Office:   28  CUS  Street. 


THE  GEO.   F.  EBBRHARD  COMPANY,  Managers. 


Buggies 

OF  ALL  KINDS. 

End  Spring  at  $75  00 

Side  Bar  at   77  50 

Equal  to  jobs  selling  from 
50  to  75%  more  money. 

Surreys 

For  $125  to  $150  that  cannot  be 
beat  for  $150  to  $200. 

All  of  our  jobs  warranted  for 
one  year. 


Carts 


From  $U  to  $23,  better  than 
those  sold  by  others  for  from 
$25  to  $30. 


Harness 

At  from  25%  to  40%  less  than 
others  are  selling. 


No.  176  JUMP  SEAT  SURREY,  PRICE  $145. 

li  Full  Steel  Axle  and  li  Wheels,  Trimmed  In  the  Beat  of  Leather  and  Painted 
Flrat-ClasB.  Material  of  the  Very  Beat.  Cannot  be  Bought  Elsewhere 
for  LeBS  than  $200  to  $250. 


Write  for  our  catalogue  of  ve- 
hicles and  harness  or  call  in  per- 
son at  36^  Fremont  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA  WAGON  &  CARRIAGE  CO., 


36i   FREMONT  STREET, 


SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Stockton -Fresno  Business  College. 


SI 


q 
CO  ^ 

%  W 
O 


THE  LEADING  FEATURE  OP  THE  SCHOOL  IS  ITS  HOME. 

Taitlon  One  Tear  (S8  Week*),  |7S. 
Blxteeu  Re((ul»r  Teacher*  and  Over  Three  Hundred  Btudeats  attendioK.   Courses  Thorough,  Rates  Lowest 
iMlructlon  tb«  Bett,  and  School  the  Most  Bailable.  Addrea*  W.  C.  RAMSKT. 


P.  &?B»  DRYING  PAPERS. 

(Patented  Feb  28,  ISSS.) 

Specially  Prepared  for  Drying  Grapes  and  Other  Fruits. 

NO  NEED  OF  EXPENSIVE  WOODEN  TRAYS.  NO  NEED  OF  TURNING 
FRUIT,     COSTS  MUCH  LESS  THAN  ANY  OTHER  METHOD. 

Pflt  n  in  Rolls  contaiuiiig  1000  mm  feet,  or  in  Reams  of  480  Sheets— 24  x  36, 

SAMPLES  AND  CIRCULARS  FREf. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 

116  BATTERY  ST.,      -      -      SAN  FRANCISCO 
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July  Id,  189^ 


(She  JStock  ^Ar^o. 


stick  to  Your  Specialty. 

Too  many  stockmen  lack  courage  to  face 
adversity  bravely.  Years  ago  many  wanted 
buyers  (or  their  sheep  at  any  price.  Now 
some  of  the  same  parties  are  buying  sheep 
at  very  high  figures.  The  same  persons 
probably  sold  cattle,  hogs  or  horses,  too,  at 
a  sacrifice,  in  order  to  get  into  the  sheep 
business  again.  The  wooly  tribe  is  paying 
its  way  handsomely  in  recent  years,  and  fol- 
lowing the  common  inclination,  all  wish  to 
rush  into  this  line  of  work,  and,  of  course, 
they  will  break  it  down.  The  young  man 
who  has  a  special  adaptation  for  sheep 
breeding  is  fortunate  at  being  able  to  begin 
at  this  time;  but  he  is  liable  to  be  tempted 
to  try  some  other  kind  of  stock  when  re- 
verses come.  Several  varieties  of  animals 
on  the  farm,  with  one  as  a  specialty,  is  the 
safer  policy,  and  when  one's  specialty  is 
"down"  is  a  good  time  to  improve  by  buy- 
ing a  better  type  of  breeding  females  as  well 
as  the  best  sire  one's  means  will  warrant. 
The  prosperous  shepherd  should  now  be 
hedging  against  a  day  of  small  profits,  by 
securing  some  pure-bred  cows,  draft  mares, 
etc.,  while  they  are  cheap.  The  majority  of 
farmers  cannot  afford  to  be  specialists  con- 
tinually; neither  can  they  afford  to  abandon 
wholly  the  kind  of  stock  with  which  they 
succeed  best.  The  one  who  was  successful 
with  driving  or  road  horses  ten  years  ago, 
and  did  not  abandon  their  breeding  and 
handling  for  "the  draft  variety  exclusively,  is 
destined  now  to  succeed  with  drivers  more 
surely  than  he  who  now  sells  his  draft  horses 
or  cattle  and  begins  with  the  quick  steppers. 
It  is  largely  from  experience  in  handling 
any  variety  of  stock  that  profit  is  to  come. 
If  one  is  in  any  line  of  work  but  half  the 
time  (when  the  boom  is  on)  he  loses  time  in 
adapting  himself  to  the  work.  Guarding 
agamst  losses  is  difficult  even  when  one  is 
familiar  with  the  farm  animals.  The  kind 
of  stock  one  keeps  from  choice,  and  cares 
for  zealously  and  wisely,  will  usually,  if  not 
always,  pay  better  even  in  their  depressed 
season  than  other  kinds  about  which  he  has 
much  to  learn.  Nearly  every  farmer  can 
keep  a  few  hogs  year  after  year  profitably, 
by  giving  heed  to  their  needs. 

Many  farmers,  too,  can  keep  sheep  in 
moderate  numbers  to  advantage.  Few 
men  are  not  in  position  to  keep  two  or  more 
brood  mares,  and  few  have  any  good  reason 
for  not  owning  some  cows.  Know  some- 
thing about  all  kind  of  farm  animals  and 
all  possible  about  one  or  two  varieties. 
Two  or  more  neighbors  can  cooperate  to 
advantage.  Let  one  study  and  experiment 
on  the  breeding,  teeding  and  diseases  of 
cattle  and  swine;  the  other  on  horses  and 
sheep.  Each  can  be  of  much  service  te  the 
other  in  the  emergencies  which  will  fre 
quently  arise  from  disease,  accidents,  etc.— 
The  Orange  Judd  Farmer. 


Sale  of  "  Doddies." 


At  Mr.  J.  R.  Harvey's  sale  of  Aberdeen 
Angus  cattle  at  Dexter  Park,  Chicago,  June 
2oth,  an  average  of  $358.60  was  obtained 
for  25  head.  Six  bulls  averaged  $333  33, 
and  19  females  $366.58.  ' 

The  bull  Jim  Jams  sold  for  $1000,  and  the 
highest-priced  cow  was  Blackbird  of  Tur- 
lington 2d,  which  sold  for  $800. 

The  Turlington  herd  of  "  Doddies  "  has 
for  some  time  been  considered  to  be  the  best 
on  this  continent,  no  expense  having  been 
spared  in  the  first  cost  of  the  foundation 
animals,  nor  in  the  after  management. 

The  herd  has  been  principally  under  the 
care  and  management  of  Mr.  Wm.  Watson, 
son  of  the  late  Hugh  Watson  of  Keillon, 
Scotland,  who  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  ike 
first,  to  take  in  hand  the  improvement  of  this 
now  superior  breed  of  beef  cattle.  He  was 
the  breeder  of  the  celebrated  bull  Old  Jock 
(i),  calved  in  1842,  and  was  one  of  the 
{{reatest  show  bulls  of  his  day. 

It  seems  a  pity  that  such  a  herd  of  cattle, 
bred  and  managed  with  such  success,  should 
be  dispersed  altogether,  to  do  which  is  Mr. 
Harvey's  intention. 

There  are  still  left  about  40  head,  which 
will  be  sold  at  Chicago  on  the  14th  of  Sep- 
tember next. 

The  portion  already  sold  has  mad«  the 
highest  average  price  of  any  sale  of  any 
breed  of  cattle  so  far  this  year,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  it  be  surpassed. 

IJoiibtless  the  September  contingent  is  the 
equal  in  quality  of  that  already  sold,  and, 
'irifler  the  able  management  of  Mr.  Watson, 

ill  undoubtedly  be  brought  forward  in 
(' ■  tn  roinmand  top  prices. 


Easy  Way  to  Wash  Dishes.— I  have  an 
improved  plan  for  washing  dishes  which  has 
been  practiced  in  some  households  in  this 
city,  and  which  has  been  pronounced  a  great 
success.  First,  have  your  water  boiling  hot. 
This  is  essential.  Provide  yourself  with  a 
common  painter's  brush,  with  a  handle 
about  10  inches  long.  If  the  bristles  are 
not  found  convenient,  tie  a  piece  of  soft  rag 
at  the  end  of  a  stick  of  the  same  length. 
Take  the  plates,  and,  after  removing  the 
scraps,  pile  them  on  top  of  each  other  in 
the  empty  dishpan.  Pour  enough  hot  water 
on  the  topmost  dish  to  fill  the  dish.  Then, 
tipping  up  one  end  of  the  dish  with  ■  your 
finger,  wash  front  and  back  with  the  brush. 
In  France,  special  brushes  trimmed  with 
thin  rope  about  fout  inches  long,  instead  of 
brushes,  are  used  for  this  purpose.  Remem- 
ber, it  is  not  the  heat  of  the  plates,  but  the 
hot  water,  that  pains  the  hands.  When  this 
is  completed,  the  water  will  be  in  the  next 
dish.  Lift  the  clean  dish  out,  and  place  it 
on  its  edge  against  the  wall.  Put  in  more 
hot  water,  and  perform  the  same  operation 
on  ail  the  other  dishes,  and  when  the  work 
is  finished,  you  will  find  that  the  heat  has 
dried  the  plates,  and  that  they  do  not  require 
to  be  wiped.  By  this  method,  you  need  not 
scald  or  wet  your  hands,  and  you  also  avoid 
the  trouble  of  wiping,  which  is  half  the 
work. — Detroit  News. 

English  Batter-Puddino. —  An  En 
glish  batter-puddmg  with  green  gooseberries 
is  made  as  follows:  Pour  a  pint  of  milk 
over  a  slice  of  bread,  crumbed.  Stir  in  ten 
even  tablespoonfuls  of  flour.  Add  the  yolks 
of  four  eggs,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and 
finally,  the  whites  of  four  eggs  which  have 
been  beaten  to  a  stiff  froth.  Beat  this  bat 
ter  carefully,  and  stir  into  it  a  quart  of  green 
gooseberries.  Put  the  pudding  in  a  greased 
mold,  or  tie  it  up  in  a  thick  cloth  which  has 
been  thoroughly  greased  and  floured.  Let 
it  boil  two  hours.  Serve  it  with  an  English 
brandy-sauce  or  an  old-fashioned  hard 
sauce. 

Strawberry  Custard.— Separate  four 
eggs,  put  one  pint  of  milk  into  a  double 
boiler,  beat  the  yolks  of  the  eggs  and  four 
tablespoonfuls  of  sugar  until  light,  add  them 
to  the  milk,  stir  constantly  until  the  thick- 
ness of  cream,  take  from  the  fire  and  stand 
aside  to  cool;  beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs 
until  stiff,  add  to  them  four  tablespoonfuls 
of  powdered  sugar,  and  beat  again  until 
stiff  and  white.  Put  about  a  pint  of  straw- 
berries into  a  glass  dish,  pour  over  the  cus- 
tard, heap  the  whites  in  spoonfuls  over  the 
top,  dust  with  sugar,  stand  in  the  oven  a 
moment  to  brown.    Serve  icy  cold. 

Vermicelli  Soup.— For  eight  people, 
take  a  quarter  ot  a  pound  of  vermicelli, 
which  blanch  in  boiling  water  to  take  off  the 
taste  of  dust.  Strain  it,  and  throw  it  into 
some  broth  that  is  boiling,  otherwise  the 
vermicelli  will  stick  together  and  cannot  be 
separated  unless  crumbled  into  a  thousand 
pieces.  Mind,  the  vermicelli  must  be  boiled 
in  broth  before  you  mix  it  with  any  of  the 
puree,  and  take  care  to  break  the,  vermicelli 
before  you  blanch  it  in  the  water,  otherwise 
it  will  be  in  long  pieces  and  unpleasant  to 
serve  up 

White  Spruce  Beer. — Mix  together 
three  pounds  of  loaf  sugar,  five  gallons  of 
water,  a  cup  of  good  yeast,  adding  a  small 
piece  of  lemon  peel,  and  enough  of  the  es- 
sence of  spruce  to  give  it  flavor.  When 
fermented,  preserve  in  close  bottles.  Mo- 
lasses or  common  brown  sugar  can  be  used, 
if  necessary,  instead  of  loaf  and  the  lemon 
peel  left  out.  Sometimes,  when  unable  to 
obtain  the  essence  of  spruce,  we  have  boiled 
down  the  twigs.  This  will  be  found  a  de- 
lightful home  drink. 

Berry  Sherbet. — Crush  one  pound  of 
berries,  add  them  to  one  quart  of  water,  one 
lemon  sliced,  and  one  teaspoonful  of  orange 
flavor,  if  you  have  it.  Let  these  ingredients 
stand  in  an  earthen  bowl  for  three  hours; 
then  strain,  squeezing  all  the  juice  out  of  the 
fruit.  Dissolve  one  pound  of  powdered 
sugar  in  it,  strain  again,  and  put  on  the  ice 
until  ready  to  serve. 

Rhubarb  Cream  Pie. — One  pint  stewed 
rhubarb,  four  ounces  sugar,  one  pint  cream, 
two  ounces  powdered  cracker,  three  eggs. 
Rub  the  stewed  rhubarb  through  a  sieve, 
beat  the  other  ingredients  well  together,  and 
just  as  the  pie  is  ready  for  the  oven,  stir  in 
the  rhubarb;  pour  the  whole  into  a  plate 
lined  with  pastry.  Cover  with  strips  and 
bake. 

Strawberries  with  Orange  Juice. — 
This  is  an  exceedingly  nice  way  to  serve  a 
sweet  berry.  Have  them  picked  carefully 
and  placed  in  a  serving  dish,  dust  with 
sugar,  and  then  to  each  quart  pour  over 
carefully  the  juice  of  two  oranges;  serve  at 
once. 


NEW  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  GRADER. 

QUICKEST. 
CHEAPEST. 
CAREFULEST. 
CAPACITY  FROM  10  TO  50  TONS  PER  DAY. 

ONE   BOY   CAN  BUN  IT. 
tS"  Send  for  Illustrated  circalkr  giving  prices,  sizes,  capacity  and  testimonials. 

MOSHER,  CHANDLER  &  CO.,  ■  -  ■  216  Front  Street,  Manufacturers, 
G.  G.  WICKSON  &  CO.,  ■  3  4  5  Front  Street,  Selling  Agents, 

SAN   PRAN0I80O,  OAL. 


ARE  YOU  A 

Hay  Baler  ?    If  so,  do  yon  nsB  □ur  Patent 

i^CROSS  HEAD' 


IF  NOT.  WHY  NOT? 


—  made  only  by  ~ 

The  Washburn  &  Moen  Mfg.  Co. 

San  Francisco  Office  and  Warehouse 
8  and  lo  Pine  Street. 


Trial.  Why  suffer  from  the  bad  effects  of  the  La  Grippe,  Lame  Back,  Kidney  and  Liver 
disease,  Rheumatism,  Indigestion,  Dyspepsia,  any  kind  of  weakness,  or  other  diseases,  when 
Electricity  will  cure  you  and  keep  you  in  health.  (Headache  cured  in  one  minute.)  To 
prove  this  I  will  send 
to  any  one  on  tr'ali 


DR.  JUDD'S  ELECTRIC  BELT 

free.   Prices,  $3,  $8,  $10,  and  $16,  if  satisfied.   Also  Electric  Trusses  and  Box  Batteries. 
Costs  nothing  to  try  them.   Can  be  regulated  to  suit,  and  guaranteed  to  last  for  years.  A 
Belt  and  Battery  combined,  and  produces  sufficient  Electricity  to  shock.   Free  Medical 
advice.   Write  to-day.    Oive  waist  measure,  price  and  full  particulars. 
Agent*  Wanted.  Address  DR.  JUDD,  Detroit,  MInh. 


WE  WANT-THE  EARTH 

"ORIGINAL  EUREKA  FENCE." 


WITH 
THE 


THE  ABOVE  CUT  REPRESENTS  A  VINEYARD  AND  ORCHARD  FENCED   EXCLUSIVELY  WITH  THE 

"  ORIQINAIi  EUREKA  FENOE." 

TO  THE  CAPITALIST,  SPECULATOR,  VIHEYARDIST,  ORCHARDIST.  STOCK  AND  POULTRY  RAISER 

YOD   CANNOT  AFFORD  TO  BE   WITHOUT  IT. 


IT  IS  STRONG,  DURABLE,  NEAT  AND  CHEAP. 

=  OMF  CENT^= 


tK&  SQUARE  FOOT  IN  QUANTITIES. 

IT  DEFIES  COMPETITION  IN   EVERY  RESPECT. 

mr  Remember,  we  are  the  Inventors  and  Sole  Owners  of  the  "  RENTON  "  AUTOMATIC  AND  ADJUSTABLE 
POWER  FENCE  LOOMS,  the  only  machine  which  makes  a  perfect,  straight,  tight  fence. 

Any  size,  style  or  quantity  to  order  at  short  notice.  Send  for  descriptive  and  Illustrated  Circular  and  testi- 
monials to 

CALIFORNIA  PENCE  COMPANY, 


Mention  thin  papa  . 


570-678  BRAWNAN  8TB1BWT.  SAN  PRAKTOIHOO. 


JF-HAlSrOIS    SMITH    c*3  OO., 

MANUFACTtlRKRS  OK 


Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

NO.  ISO  BBALE!  STRBBT,  SAN  FRANOISCO,  GAL. 
Iron  out,  puDohedaud  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  supplied  tor 
making  Pipe.     EitimatM  given  when  required.    Are  prepared  for  coating  all 
■IzM  ot  Pipe*  with  a  •ompoiitlan  o(  Ooal  Tar  and  Aspbaltum. 


Jdlt  16  1892 


f  AC[Fie  i^uraid  press. 


5S 


Information 

FOi^ 

SeTTLEI^S! 


1  he  members  of  the  Kern  County  Land  Company  have  a  national  reputa- 
tion for  wealth,  business  and  financial  ability.  These  facts  set  the  matter  of 
reliability  at  rest.   The  company's  capital  stock  is  110,000,000. 

They  have  400,000  acres  of  arable,  irrigable  lands  upon  which  the  sun  shines 
almost  constantly;  and  their  enormous  irrigation  system  renders  them  in- 
dependent of  the  annual  rainfall. 

A  clear  title;  rotation,  variety  and  certainty  of  crops;  easy  terms;  availability 
to  persons  in  moderate  circumstances;  ground  ready  for  the  plow — no  stones 
nor  thistles;  good  society;  schools;  churches,  etc.,  are  a  few  notable  attractions 
of  this  region  of  country. 


K  ern  is  the  largest  county  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  It  has  the  finest 
climate  for  curing  and  drying  fruits,  etc. 

The  400,000-acre  territory  of  the  Kern  County  Land  Company  is  the  pick 
of  the  county. 

I  ts  area  is  5,184,000  acres. 

H  as  the  largest  irrigation  system  in  America. 

T*he  home  of  the  peach,  French  prune,  pear  and  raisin  grape. 

Planting  and  harvesting  can  be  carried  on  every  month  in  the  year. 

N  o  rocks,  hills  or  stumps  on  the  land. 

A  failure  of  crops  is  unknown  on  irrigated  lands. 

K^ern  county  fruits  take  the  first  prize  at  the  State  Fair. 

Land  can  be  made  to  pay  for  itself  in  less  than  three  years. 

Orows  more  alfalfa  than  any  other  county  in  California. 


4{= 


For 

Further 

Particulars 

Address 


The  advantages  of  good  soil  and  plenty  of  sun,  which  occur  in  the  Kern 
Valley,  would  have  been  of  little  avail  but  for  the  third  and  all-important 
one  of  an  abundance  of  water  from  never-failing  sources. 

Through  300  miles  of  main  canals,  and  1,100  miles  of  laterals,  the  great  Kern 
river  furnishes  enough  moisture  to  slake  the  thirst  of  the  400,000  acres  al- 
ready referred  to. 

D  rought  is  out  of  the  question. 

The  system  has  been  constructed  in  the  most  careful  and  scientific  manner. 
Borne  of  the  canals  are  125  feet  wide  and  six  feet  deep. 


Kern  County 
Land  Company. 

S.  W.  FERGUSSON, 
Bakersfield,       -       _       -  California. 


GRANGERS'  BANK 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 
SAN    FBANOIBOO,  OAL. 
Incorporated  April,  1874. 


Aathorlsed  Oapltml  $1,000,000 

Oapltal  paid  up  and  Beserre  Fund  800,000 
Dividends  paid  to  Stockholders...  780,000 

OFFICERS. 

A.  D.  LOGAN  President 

I.  C.  STEELE  Vice-President 

ALBERT  HONTPEXLIEB  Cashier  and  Manager 

FRANK  McMULLKN  Secretary 

Oeneral  Banklne.  Deposits  received,  Odd  and  Silver. 
Bills  of  Exchange  oonght  and  sold.  Loans  On  wheat  and 
conntry  prodnce  a  speoialtr. 

Jannarr  1.  18fi2  A.  MONTPKLLIER.  Uanaeer. 


ALAHEDA  STEEL  WIND  HILL. 


10, 12  and  14  ft. 

Cheaper  than  any 
First-Class  Mill  in 
the  market. 

Kverjr  One 
Gnaranteed. 

No  bearings,  no 
springs,  no  wheels 
to  get  out  of  order. 
The  simplest  mill  in 
the  world. 

Agents  Wanted 

—  ADDKKSa — 


TBDMAN,  HOOKER  k  CO.,  San  Francisco  or  Fresno 


JAtfES  H.  HAVEN.  THOMAS  B.  HAVEN, 

Notary  Publio. 

HAVEN  &  HAVEN, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELORS  AT  LAW, 

Ho.  SSO  California  Street, 
Telepboa*  Mo.  17M.  BAH  rRAHOISOO,  OAL, 


HILL'S  IMPROVED 

LiGHTNiNG_  Baler. 

Capacity,  41  Tons  per  Day. 


AWARDED  FIRST    PREMIUM    BY  THE   CALIFORNIA  STATE  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY  FOR  1890  AND  1891. 


No  tramplnct-  No  forklDK  ftom  the  Stack.  No  cattlns  of  Stacks  Neceeaary.  Tod 
can  sit  at  a  hundred-foot  stack  and  bale  it  without  a  move.  It  makes  the  best  bale  in 
the  market.  You  can  put  10  tons  in  a  car.  The  forking  from  the  stack  is  all  done  by  the 
horses.  The  baler  can  tarn  out  more  hay  in  less  time  and  in  better  style  than  any  other 
press. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


Pacific  Wheel  and  CariAage  Works, 

=^=  J.  F.  HILL,  Proprietor,  ^^^= 
Office  and  Factories,  Nos.  1301  to  1323  J  St.,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 

8BND  FOB  OIBOULABS. 


Keystone 
Cider 
Mills 

ARE  BEST! 


BECAUSE  THEY 


Do  More  Work, 
Produee  More  Cider, 
Require  Less  Labor. 

Made  with  Adjustable  Cylinders. 

Adapted  to  Crushingf  Grapes 
and  Small  Berries. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Keystone  Mfg.  Co., 

STERLING,  ILL. 


O.   H.  EVANS  &  CO. 

(SuGoeeson  to  THOMSON  ft  EVANS), 

110  and  lis  Beale  Street,  S.  F. 

MACHINE  W0SK8, 
Steam  Pumps,  Steam  Engines 

and  Kll  kinds  of  UACHIKEBT. 


ml 


GALE 

BAKER  ^'^'^HAfy/IILTON 

SAN  FRANCISCO-SACRAMENTO 
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13Jhe  Dairy. 


On  Calf-Rearing. 


Baden,  San  Mateo  Co.,  July  lo,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor: — I  read  in  an  Eastern 
publication  as  follows: 

At  the  Iowa  station,  experiments  have  been  made 
to  determine  the  feeding  value  of  ground  flaxseed 
for  young  calves.  A  bull  and  heifer  calf  of  the 
Holstein  and  Shorthorn  breeds  were  chosen,  the 
two  bulls  being  fed  on  whole  milk,  and  the  two 
heifers  on  milk  skimmed  after  being  set  is  hours, 
with  as  muck  flaxseed  as  they  could  assimilate  with- 
out scouring.  These  experiments  lasted  three 
months,  the  calves  being  weighed  every  15  days. 
The  results  indicate: 

1.  That  a  ration  of  skim  milk  and  ground  flax- 
seed compares  favorably  with  a  new  milk  ration  for 
young  calves. 

2.  That  the  skim  milk  and  flaxseed  meal-fed 
calves  were  less  interrupted  in  their  growth  by  wean- 
ing, than  were  the  whole-milk  calves. 

3.  A  saving  value  of  butter  fat  alone  of  $1.11 
per  month,  on  each  calf,  was  effected  by  substituting 
the  ground  flaxseed. 

4.  The  cost  of  producing  a  pound  of  gain,  esti- 
mating new  milk  at  87K  cents  per  hundred  pounds, 
skim  railk  at  15  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  grain 
one  cent  per  pound,  hay  $5  per  ton  (the  latter  two 
being  fed  alike  to  both  lots),  and  flaxseed  meal  3}^ 
cents  per  pound,  was  y.b  cents  per  pound  increase 
with  the  fresh  milk  ration,  and  only  five  cents  with 
the  skim  milk  ration. 

It  appears  from  this  that  where  there  are  proper 
facilities  for  converiing  the  butter  fat  into  butter,  it 
is  much  more  economical  to  feed  calves  skim  railk 
and  flaxseed  than  whole  milk. 

In  connection  with  dairy-farming  there  is 
no  doubt  but  that  calves  can  be  reared  more 
economically  on  skim  milk,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  flaxseed  gruel  in  due  proportion, 
which  will  vary  according  to  the  tastes  and 
powers  of  digestion  in  each  calf. 

For  neither  cows  nor  calves  can  we  make 
up  a  fixed  ration  that  will  suit  all  animals 
alike. 

Chemists  may  tell  us  of  what  certain  foods 
are  composed,  and  how  much  of  this  and 
that  goes  to  make  up  a  perfect  ration,  theo- 
retically, for  growing  animals  and  milch 
cows;  but  there  are  problems  in  stock-rear- 
ing that  even  chemists  cannot  solve.  When 
an  experienced  feeder  wants  to  make  the 
greatest  growth  in  the  shortest  time,  he  pays 
little  heed  to  any  fixed  rules  or  proportions 
of  food;  it  is  true  that  a  certain  quantity, 
perhaps  the  bulk  of  it  may  be  mixed  for  all 
alike,  but  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  results 
individual  tastes  must  be  studied  and,  in  a 
sense,  anticipated.  It  is  the  little  extra 
handful  of  one  kind  or  other  of  tempting 
food,  now  to  induce  one  to  clean  up  the 
more  bulk^jnixture,  again,  as  an  addition  to 
nai  nasl)een  eaten,  or,  perhaps,  by  way  of 
finding  out  how  much  each  animal  can  make 
good  use  of.  By  some  such  process  the  ob- 
serving attendant  will  soon  find  out  what 
suits  each  animal  best  and  thus  be  able  to 
make  the  most  of  both  time  and  food. 

It  is  particularly  the  case  in  young  and 
growing  animals,  and  the  younger  they  are 
the  more  care  and  discrimination  is  required 
in  the  feeding  of  them;  hence  the  difficulty 
many  have  in  successfully  rearing  calves  on 
skim  milk,  the  majority  being  barely  more 
than  kept  alive,  with  the  smallest  modicum 
of  growth  imaginable. 

In  regard  to  using  flaxseed  with  skim 
milk,  it  is  now  nearly  half  a  century  since  I 
heard  an  experienced  and  successful  breeder 
say  that  he  found,  by  experience,  that  calves 
did  about  as  well  when  good  oilcake  gruel 
was  substituted  for  that  made  with  the 
ground  seed,  saying  that  the  latter,  he 
thought,  contained  too  great  a  proportion  of 
oil,  while  the  cake  contained  enough  for  the 
calves  to  do  well  on  it. 

This  has  been  my  experience,  having  al- 
ways found  that  I  could  make  a  very  good 
growth  with  skim  milk  and  oilcake  gruel 
after  the  first  three  or  four  weeks,  due  atten- 
tion, however,  being  given  to  all  or  any 
other  food  required.  If  it  is  the  season  of 
green  grass,  there  is  nothing  better  than  a 
mixture  of  dry  bran  and  oilcake  for  prevent- 
ing scours,  which  will  also,  at  the  same  time, 
help  on  the  growth;  it  seldom,  if  ever,  comes 
amiss  to  growing  animals  of  any  description. 

As  regards  cost  of  producing  a  pound  of 
growth  in  a  calf,  in  buJer  dairies  there  will 
not  be  so  much  difference  with  us,  as  in  the 
example  given  by  the  Iowa  experiment  sta- 
tion, on  account  of  the  higher  price  of  hay 
and  grain  in  California,  but,  all  the  same, 
the  principle  applies  here,  as  there,  as  far  as 
the  milk  and  gruel  has  to  do  with  it. 

The  feeding  value  of  oilcake  is  not  known 
as  it  ought  to  be  in  this  State.  R.  A. 

Tnberonlosis. 

In  regard  to  the  prevention  of  the  spread 
of  tuberculosis  among  cattle.  Prof.  M'Fad- 
ye.i'i  of  Scotland  says: 

I  here  are  one  or  two  very  well  known, 
but  generally!HJmisinterpreted,  rifacts  that 
have  an  important|bearing  on  this  question. 


Why  are  cattle,  above  all  other  domesti- 
cated species,  the  victims  of  tuberculosis  ? 
Not  altogether  as  some  suppose,  because 
their  tissues  furnish  a  specially  suitable  soil 
for  the  growth  and  multiplication  of  the 
tubercle  bacillus.  Sheep  are  so  rarely  the 
subject  of  tuberculosis  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  natural  case  has  been  observed 
in  this  country,  and  yet  we  know  that  when 
attempts  are  made  to  infect  sheep  with  that 
disease,  the  experiment  succeeds  well 
enough.  Again,  both  experiment  and  ob- 
servation have  shown  that  the  tubercle 
bacillus,  when  once  it  gains  entrance  to  the 
system  of  a  horse,  is  capable  of  setting  up  a 
deadly  form  of  the  disease,  and  yet  the  pro- 
portion of  tuberculosis  among  horses  is  in- 
significant. These  facts  suggest  that  the 
prevalence  of  tuberculosis  among  cattle  may 
be  less  due  to  any  inherent  susceptibility  of 
the  ox  tribe,  than  to  something  in  man's 
method  of  keeping  these  animals.  May  it 
not  be  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  fact 
that  cattle,  particularly  dairy  cows,  as  they 
are  commonly  kept  in  this  country,  are 
found  in  circumstances  specially  favorable 
for  the  transmission  of  the  disease  from  the 
affected  to  the  healthy  animals?  No  well- 
informed  person  now  imagines  that  over- 
crowding can  generate  tuberculosis;  but 
what  everyone  must  see  is  that  the  more 
constantly  animals  are  housed,  and  the 
smaller  and  worse  ventilated  the  buildings 
are  in  which  they  are  confined,  the  greater 
will  be  the  risk  of  the  disease  spreading, 
provided  there  is  one  tuberculous  individual 
in  the  stock. 

A  cow  that  is  the  subject  of  tuberculosis 
of  the  lungs  expels  tubercle  bacilli  from  the 
air  passages  in  the  act  of  coughing.  These 
bacilli,  when  desiccated,  rise  as  particles  of 
dust,  and  are  then  apt  to  be  inhaled  by 
other  inmates  of  the  same  building.  Such, 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  is  the  mode 
of  infection  in  the  case  of  cattle,  and  hence 
the  two  main  things  to  be  attended  to  with 
a  view  of  prevention  are  :  i.  To  permit  no 
animal  suspected  of  being  tuberculous  to 
stand  in  the  same  building  with  other  ani- 
mals; and  (2)  to  see  that  the  buildings  in 
which  cattle,  and  especially  dairy  cows,  are 
housed,  are  roomy  and  well  ventilated.  To 
provide  sufficient  air  space  and  adequate 
means  of  ventilation  in  the  most  obvious 
manner  diminishes  the  risk  of  one  animal  in- 
fecting another.  No  wild  animal  in  a  state 
of  nature  has  ever  been  known  to  die  from 
tuberculosis;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
few  cases  in  which  the  disease  is  inherited, 
or  transmitted  to  the  calf  by  means  of  the 
milk,  cattle  of  even  the  most  susceptible 
breeds  remain  free  from  tuberculosis  as  long 
as  they  are  not  housed.  In  short,  tuber- 
culosis is  a  disease  of  domestication — of 
close  housing  and  bad  ventilation.  Long 
before  the  discovery  of  the  tubercle  bacillus, 
and  even  before  it  was  generally  recognized 
that  tuberculosis  is  contagious,  medical 
men  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in- 
sufficient ventilation  had  much  to  do  with 
the  prevalence  of  the  disease  among  human 
beings,  and  a  most  convincing  proof  of  the 
correctness  of  their  view  was  furnished  by 
the  sudden  decline  in  the  mortality  from 
phthisis  among  our  soldiers  when  a  greater 
air  space  per  man  and  better  means  of  ven- 
tilation were  provided  in  the  barracks. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that,  in  like 
manner,  a  great  check  could  be  put  to  the 
spread  of  the  disease  among  cattle  if  byres 
(cow  stables)  were  made  larger  and  better 
ventilated. 


A  Correspondent's  Congratulations. 

To  THE  Editor:  —  I  always  read 
with  deep  interest  the  articles  of  John 
Taylor,  of  Tuolumne  county,  to  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press,  and  regretted  ex- 
ceedingly to  hear  of  his  death.  Then,  after- 
wards. Miss  Ada  E.  Taylor  wrote  for  the 
Press.  I  said  in  my  heart  that  she  was  a 
daughter  of  John  Taylor.  In  the  Press  of 
June  i8th  my  surmises  are  confirmed.  If  I 
might  be  permitted,  I  also  would  extend  my 
sincere  congratulations  upon  her  recent  mar- 
riage. May  long  life,  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness attend  her  and  hers.  Now  that  she 
is  married,  may  she  not  drop  her  pen. 

S.  P.  Snow. 


Want  to  Borrow  on  20  Acres  Fruit  Land. 

Ten  Aorea  Bearini;,  near  HaywarJa, 
WORTH   DOUBLE  THEl  AMOUNT. 

JOHN  F.  BYXBEE,  42  Market  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


PAOIFIO  RURAL  PRESS  I 
la  the  LarKoet  IlluRtrated  and  Leading  Agricul- 
tural and  Horticultural  Weekly  of  the  Woat. 
E»tab)l»hed  1870.  Trial  Subac'riptiong,  60c  for 
8  moB.  or  $2.40  a  year  (till  further  notice).  DEWKY 
publishing  CO.,  220  Market  Street,  San  Franclaoo. 


INSDRE  TOUR  DWELLINGS,  BARNS  AND  GRAIN 

WITH  THE  STAUNCH  OLD 


CAPITAL  $1,000,000.       ASSETS  $3,000,000. 

A  PROMPT,  PROGRESSIVE,  PROSPEROUS  COMPANY. 


FlUiffil 

MASON^ S— Everybody  knows  tliem. 


416-418  FRONTS!.,  S.  F. 

Mason's  Fruit  Jars. 

Pints,  80c  per  doz.      Six  doz.  for  H"5. 

Quarts,  |1,05  per  doz.      Eight  doz.  for  JT.er). 

Half  Gallon,  ?1.40.      Six  doz.  for  |7.60. 


416-418  FRONT  ST.,  S.  F.  ' 

Mason's  Fruit  Jars. 

Factory  Price.    F.  O.  B. 

Ask  for  our  Forty-page  Price  List. 


416-418  FRONT  ST.,  S.  F. 


HOW 


To  get  certaiD  relief  for  tbe  ailmenta  peculiar  to  womaDkiod  can  be  eaaily 
learned  by  any  intelligent  ladj.    Once  unaerstood  there  is  no  mystery  about  it. 
Wiite  far  confidential  facts. 


FOR$19.00 

We  can  send  you  one  of  our 

SPECIALTY  SINGLE  BUGGY 
HARNESS, 

Which  is  the  result  of  years  of  figuring  to  make  the  best 
harness  ever  known  for  the  money.  It  is  made  from  oak 
stock,  hand  stitched  and  finished  by  skillful  mechanics, 
handsome  full  nickel  or  Davis  hard  rubber  trimmings. 


Jast  the  Harness  for  an  Elegant  Tnrnoat. 


They  sell  here  for  $25  00,  and  harness  not  as  good  ia 
often  sold  for  $35.00  tn  retail  shops  If  harness  ia  not  aa 
represented,  money  will  oe  refunded. 

Liebold  Harness  Co. 

110  MoAUistar  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Collar  and  Eames.  instead  of  Breast  Collar, 
$2  00  extra. 


Pletse  state  if  you  want  single  strap  Harness,  or  folded 
tvlf-  Harnf^ss,  w>th  traces  double  throughout. 


JOHN  F.  BYXBEE, 

Commission  Dealer  in 


Shingles,  Posts. 
Pickets  and  Piling. 

(Manufacturer  &  Pacific  Coast  Agent 
of  the  Popular 

BYRKIT-HALL 

Sheathing  Lath, 

(patented), 
A  valuable  invention  but  recently 
used  oil  this  Coast.   •'<end  for  Sam- 
ples, Circulars,  Price  Lists,  Etc. 

42  Market  StrMet, 

ROOM  2,  SAN  FKANCISCO,  CAL. 


COLUMBUS  DAY 

AND 

CAMPAIGN  SUPPLIES 

AND 

Decoration  Goods  of  All  Kinds. 

F.  K.  SADIjICm.  .S04  Sacramento  St. 


LOWKHT  PRIOKa. 
EASIEST  TEKM8. 
LAR(!KST  STOCK. 
OldeHt  MuhIc  Houbo. 

nBOKBB  RBOH. 
FI80HKR 


PIANOS 

KOHLER  &  OHASE, 

98  O'Farrnll  Bt..  S.  F. 


Calves,  Yearlings  and  2-year-olds 

Fox-  S«-lo. 

ROBEBT  ASHBURNBB. 
Baden  Station,  San  Mateo  County,  Cal. 
Only  three-fourths  mile  from  terminus  of  the  S.  F. 
and  San  Mateo  Electric  Road. 


DURHAM  BULLS. 

I  have  two  2-year-old  Shorthorn  Bulls,  mostly  red, 
In  good  order,  and  the  price  delivered  on  cars  or  ship 
in  San  Francisco,  is  $80  each — are  thoroughbred  but 
can't  pedigree,  hence  the  price. 

BOLLIN  P.  8AXB, 
Licl£  House,  San  '''ranclaco,  Cal. 


Dr.A.BJ.BUZARD, 

VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

MEMBER  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERIN- 
ary  Surgeons,  London,  England.  Late  Veterinary 
Surgeon  in  the  United  States  Army.  Veterinary  Con- 
tributor to  the  "  Pacific  Rural  Press."  The  diseases  of 
all  Domestic  Animals  treated  on  Scientific  Principles. 
Special  attention  given  to  Chronie  Lameoass  and  Surgical 
Operations.  406  BRODERICK  ST.,  SAN  FRA.NCISCO. 
CdUs  to  the  country  promptly  attended  tn.  Tolephonn 


H.  E.  CARPENTER, 
Veterinary  Surgeon, 

Graduate  of  Ont9rio Veterinary  College,  Toronto, Canada. 
RESIDENCE  AND  VETERINARY  INFIRMARY: 

8S1  Qolden  Gate  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 

Telephone  3069. 
tS'OrJSS  DAT  AND  NIGHT. 

No  risk  In  throwing  horses     Veterinary  operating  table 
on  the  premises. 


MONEY  Make  Some  f " 

By  using  the  Paclflo  Inonbator 
and  Brooder,  which  will  hatch  any 
kind  of  eggs  better  than  a  hen.  In  uni- 
versal use.  Gold  Medal  wherever  ex- 
hibited. Thoroughbred  Ponltry 
and  Poaltry  ppllancea.  Send 
8  cts.  in  stamps  for  83- page  catalogue, 
with  30  full-sized  colored  cuts  of  thor- 
oughbred fowls,  to  Pacific  (ncnbs- 
tor  Co.,  137  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


THE- 


HALSTED  INCDBATOR 

COMPANY, 
mix  Wyrtle  Ntreet,  •akiaad 

Head  Stamp  for  Circular 


POU  L  TR  Y  M  E  N ,  S^rp«ranS 

con8e(iueiitly  the  i)rice  of  eggs  Is  advaucins.  Every  one 
khoiiUl  now  feed  Wellington's  Improved  Kgg  Food  regularly 
if  they  desi'r  to  have  eggs  to  sell  when  tnev  reach  high 
prices.  Get  it  of  any  MERCHANT  or  of  Proprietor, 
B.  F.  WELLINGTON,  4S5  Washington  St.,  San  Frandico. 


JULT  16,  1892 


f ACIFI6  F^URAb  fRESS. 


5§ 


breeders'  llirectorv. 


Six  lines  or  less  in  this  directory  at  50c  par  line  per  montii. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE 


9.  E.  BOBK£,  626  Market  St.,  S.  F.;  Reeistered 
EolsteiDs;  wiaoere  of  more  first  prizes,  sweepstakes 
and  special  premiums  than  Ekny  herd  on  the  Coast 
Pure  registered  Berkshire  Piea.    All  strains. 


JBBSBYS— The  best  A   J.  C.  C.  Reeis»'red  Herd  is 
owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S  F.    Animals  for  sale. 

p.  PETERSEN, Sites,  ColusaCo.,  Importer  &  Breeder 
of  registered  Shorthmi  Cattle.    Toung  bulls  tor  sale. 


JOBN  LiYNQH,  Petaluma,  breeder  of  thoroughbred 
Shorthorns.    Young  stock  for  sate. 


WILD  F1.0WER  STOCK  FARM,  Fresno  Co. 
A.  Heilbron  &  Bro.,  Props.,  Sic.  Breeders  of  thorough- 
bred atrainsand  Cruikshank  Shorthorns;  also  Registered 
Herefords:  a  fine  let  of  young  bulls  in  each  herd  for  sale. 


CHARLES  B  HDM6EBT,  Cloverdale,  Cal..  Im- 
porter and  Breeder  of  Recorded  Holstein-Friesian 
Cattle.   Cataloirues  on  application. 

M.  D.  HO  ■'KINS,  Petaluma,  Breeder  of  Shorthorns. 
Dealer  in  freah  Cows,  Beef  Cattle  and  Sheep, 


PEROHERON  HORSES.— Pure  bred  horses  and 
mares,  all  ages,  and  guaranteed  breeders,  lor  sale  at 
my  ranch  near  Lakeport,  lAke  Co.,  Cal.  New  cata- 
logue now  ready.    Wm.  R  Collier. 


PUBl!;-BREU  HOXjSTEIM  PBIEdlAN  Cattie 
tor  Sale.    Bonnie  Brae  Cattle  Co.,  Holllster,  CaL 


J.  H.  WHITE,  Lakeville,  Sonoma  Co.,  Cal.,  breeder 
of  Roistered  Bolstein  Cattle. 


BBEifiDER    OP    BBaiSTEBEO  JERbET 
Cattle.    H.  A.  Mayhew,  Niles,  Cal. 


P.  H.  MtTHPHY,  Perkins,  Sac  Co. ,  CaL ,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs, 


PBTEB  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  San  Franotsco, 
Cal  Importers  and  Breeders,  lor  paat  21  years,  of 
•very  varlelT  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs 


WILLIAM  NILES,  Los  Angeles,  CaL  Thoroughbred 
Registered  Bolstein  and  Jersey  Cattle.    None  better. 


POULTRY' 


Walnut  Grove  Herd  of-  Poland  China  Hogs 


JOSEPH  MELVIN, 

Proprietor, 

DAVISVILLE,  CAL. 


—  OF  — 

Strictly  Bred 

POLAND  CHINA 
SWINE. 


At  the  head  of  the  herd  stands  PERFECTION  KING,  No.  7579;  KING  OF  THE  WEST  No.  8921- 
HOOSIER  BOY  2d,  No.  8923.  Breeding  Sows  as  fine  individuals  and  as  strictly  bred  as  any  in  the  land- 
also  recorded  in  the  C.  P.  C.  R.  record  with  pedigrees  full  to  standard.  Breeders  for  sale  at  all  times. 
I  have  first-class  Pigs  of  both  sexes  at  reasonable  prices.  Residence  ]>J  miles  northeast  of  Davinville,  Cal 
Personal  inspection  solicited.   All  inquiries  promptly  answered.  Yours  truly,         JOSEPH  MELVIN 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  ALL  VARIETIES  OF  FANCY  FOWLS, 

Diuiks,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Peacocks,  Etc. 

EGGS    FOR  HATCHING. 


Publishers  ot  "  Nlles'  Paclflc'Ooast  Poultry  and  Stoote  BooS:," 

a  new  book  on  subjects  connected  with  successful  poultry  and  stock  raising  on 
tlie  Pacific  Coast    Price  60  cents,  post-paid.    Inclose  stamp  for  information. 

BREEDER  AND  RAISEK  OF  THOROUGHBRED 

Jersey  and  Holstein  Cattle.  Also,  Poland  China  and  Berkshire  Pigs. 

Address,  WILLIAM  NILES  &  CO  .  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


MECHAM  &  FRITCH. 

Importers  and  Breeders  of 

Red  Polled  Cattle. 

We  have  about  150  Head  of  Imported 
and  Graded  Stock,  all  Deep  Bed  Color. 

Full  Blood  and  Graded,  o(  both  sexes,  for  sale.  Address 
all  communications  on  cattle  to 

W.  S.  PRITOH,  Petaluma. 


BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Prize  Herd  of  Southern  California. 

FIVE  FIRST  PREMIUMS  IN  1891. 

PIGS  OF  ALL  AGES  FOR  SALE. 

SESSIONS  &  CO., 


P.  O.  Box  686 


Los  Angeles.  Gal. 


0>  BLOAd,  St  Helena    Brown  Leghorns  a  bpecialty. 

MADISON  d  CiBITO-iER,  Santa  Cruz.  Cal. 
Light  Brahmas,  Black  Lanii^shans,  Bufl  Cochins, 
Barred  Plrmouth  Rocks.  Black  Uinorcas,  White  Leg- 
horns. Settings,  $1.60  Ifann's  Bone  Mills,  Creosozone. 


DBBR  MOONT  PODLTRT  YA  RD8,  St.  Helena, 
CaL  S.  C.  White  LegHorns,  W.  Holland  Turkeys, 
Tonlonse  Oeese  and  Pekin  Ducks  and  Guinea  Pigs. 

OAUFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton, 
CaL,  send  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  tree. 


JAMES  QUICK  Patterson,  CaL,  Breeder  of  Pure 
Bred  Poultry  of  Choicest  Varieties  and  Best  Blood. 


JOHN  McFARLiNO,  Ca:istoga,  Cal  ,  Importer  and 
Breeder  ot  Choice  Poultry  Send  lor  Circular.  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  Pigs. 


B.  O.  HEAD,  Napa,  Importer  and  Breeder  ol  Land 
and  Water  Fowla   Send  for  New  Catalogue. 


SHEEP  AND  OOATS. 


O.B.DWINBLLB.  Breeder  of  Shropshire  an1  Shrop- 
shire-Merino cross-hreo  rams,  Fuliou,  Sonoma  Co.,  CaL 


P.  BULLARD,  Woodland, CaL,  Importer  anrt  breeder 
of  Spanish  Merino  Sbe'>p.  Premium  Band  of  the  State. 
Choice  Bucks  and  Ewes  fur  Sale. 


W.  W.  RUSHMORB, 


Importer  and  Breeder  of 


English  Shire,  Clydesdale,  Percberon  and  Coach  Horses. 


8HIRE  AND  COACH  HORSES  A  8PECIAI.TT. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 
Stabln.  Broadway  aod  32<1  Sta.,  Oakland,  Cal.    Address  Box  86. 


MANHATTAN 


BKD    BALI.  BB*NI>. 


Genuine  only  with  RED 
BALL  brand. 

Recommended  by  Gold- 
smith, Marvin,  Gamble, 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  etc.,  etc. 

It  keeps  Horses  and  Cattle 
healthy.  For  milch  cows: 
it  increases  and  enrlobes 
their  milk. 

6SS  Howard  St.,  San 
franolaco.  Oal. 


COFFEE  MILLS. 

WEATHER  VANES. 


For  the  Cheapest  and  Best 

SCALE 

Of  any  Style  known  to  the 
trade,  address 


GRAIN  &  STORE 

TRUCKS. 

GROCERS'  FIXTURES. 


H.  H  CRANE,  Petaluma,  Ca<.  breeder  and  importer. 
South  Down  Sheep;  also  Kox  Hounds  from  Missouri. 

J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  CaL,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropobire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Crossbred 
Merino  and  Shiopshlre  Sheep.   Ram^  tor  sale. 


SWiNE, 


WILLIAM  NILES,Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Thoroughbred 
Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Pigs.   Circulars  free. 


TYLER   BBAOH,    San  Jose,  CaL, 
thoranorhhrod  Berkshire  and  Keeex  Bn^p 


breadn  ot 


C0LT81R0KEN. 

THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

One  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  San 
Leandro,  Alameda  County, 


■  HAS 


Every  Facility  for  Breaking  Colts  Properly, 

Rates  Very  Reasonable. 
HOBSBS  BOARDED  AT  ALL  TIMES. 


HOWE   SCALE  CO., 


TR  Frorr-  f"'..  Portland.  OroBOO 


411   MARKET  ST..  SAN  FRAMOTSOO.  CAL 


Mann's  Green  Bone  Cutter 

PGR  POULTRY  FOOD. 

Patented  June  16,  1886;  August  20,  1889.   Canada  Patent,  June  12,  1890. 

WE  WARRANT  this  machine  to  cut  Dry  or  Green  Bones,  meat,  gristle  and 
all,  by  Hand  Power,  without  clog  or  difficulty,  or  MONEY  REFUNDED. 

ORBKN  CUT  BOVlS  WILL  DOUBLE  THE  NUMBER  OF  E609, 
will  make  them  25  per  cent  more  fertile,  and  increase  the  vigor  of  the  whole  flock. 
COST  OF  FEEDING  MATERIALLY  LESSENED. 

These  Cutters  are  endorsed  by  all  the  leadiner  Calitornia  poultrymen.  Send  for  a 
Catalogue  describing  all  sizes  of  Cutters  and  containing  vaulable  information  in  relation 
to  feeding  green  cut  bones. 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO., 

Pacific  Coast  A«rents.  PETALUMA,  CAL. 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

GILBERT  TOMPKINS.  Proprietor, 
P.  O.  Box  140    San  Leandro,  Oal. 


lEEP 


BKKEDER.4  SHOULD  SEND 
a  Rtarap  for  our  nfw  ll]u8tratf;d 
catatoi^e  of  Wool  Orowers' 
Hujipllca  and  a  free  copy  of  the 
only  ilhuitrated  Hheep  and  Wool 
.JoiirrjHl  publlfthf;d.  We  Rell 
Hljcpherdfl'  CrfKjks,  Hhearw, 
J>'>CKf;r«,  HackH,  Twine,  Wool 
KoxfM,  RellH,  Markflaud  a  huii- 
drefl  other  articles  needed  hy 
every  flh'jepowrjBT.  Send  to-day. 
O,  8.  BUROii  A  CO.,  178  Mlch- 
lifftn  Hirw^  Oblcatfo. 


PAI  ICnDKIIA"  y'"'  »l'Out  Callfor. 

IjH  1  I  r  U  n  M  I  n  nla  a'"!       Padflc  Htat<^<,,s(  nrt  for  the 
"       '  "fACII'IC  KVBAl,  PKKMM, 

the  \>fMi  Illii«tr%t>><l  trid  LeaflloK  Karming  anrl  Horticultural 
W<5«-l<ly  of  thB  Kar  Wert.  Trial.  60c  for  3  rnoii.  Twu  sample 
Wrtilw.,  llM:.  Krt»t,ll»h«d  im.  DKWEY  PUBLISHING  00. 
no  Market  St.,  g.  if. 


DEERFIELD 

Steel 
« Harness! 

I  No  Eonmetrees,  No  Traces, 

No  injury  to  trees  or  vines. 
With  the  New  Deerfl  aid,  each 
horse  is  harnesssd  separately 
in  usual  way.    Pits  any  team. 

PRICE  PERSET,  $17.50 

Send  for  testimonials. 

G.G  WIckson&Co. 

3  A  S  Front  St..  San  Fran. 

346  N.  Main  St  ,  Los  Angeles. 
Ill  Front  St.,  Portland,  Or 


Importer  and  Breeder  of  Sh'ODShlre  Sheep. 

They  were  all  imported  from  England,  or  bred  direct 
from  Imported  S  ock. 


I  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless  Sheep — 
tor  22  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep,  without  wrinkles. 
Rams  will  produce  20  to  25  pounds  of  long  white  wool 
yearly.   Sheep  ol  both  sexes  for  sale. 


Address 


H.  MECHAM, 


Stonv  Point , 

R.  RtnHon.  Petaluma.    Sonoma  Co.,  CaL 


WOODSIDE   STOCK  FARM. 

WILMANS  BROS.,     -      -  Proprletora 

Successors  to 

A.  G.  STONESIFER, 
Breeders  and  Importers  of  Thoroughbred 
French  Merino  Sheep. 

NEWMAN,  STANISLAUS  CO..  CAL. 

Address  correspondence  to  J.  M.  Lathrop,  Agent, 
Newman.  Cal. 


OXFORD  DOWN  SHEEP 

FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

W,  A.  8HAF0R,  -  •  Middletown.  Ohio. 

LARGEST  AMERICAN  IMPORlEROFO.  D.  SHEEP. 
Twelve  Years  Experience.     Imports  will  arrive  from 
England  in  July.   Orler  Early.    Oet  your  neighbcr-  to 
Join.    Older  car  lots  by  freight    Save  Expraae  charges 
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WHEN  YOU  BUY, 


BUY- 


THE  BESTl 


Horse  Liniment 

Is  certainly  the  best  preparation  of  Its 
kind  In  the  market.  Ranchers,  Stock 
Raisers  and  Horse  Owners  of  every 
description  will  tell  you  that  It  does 
good  work  every  time. 


UI88M.  H.  H.  MoORi  &  Sons,  Stockton,  Cal.— Gbmli- 
mh:  In  answer  to  your  Inquiry,  would  state  that  I  used 
your  H.  H.  H.  Liniment  on  my  Holland  prize-winning 
cow,  "  Lena  Menio,"  for  a  wrenched  shoulder,  and  It  re- 
lieved her  very  much.  She  ealved  the  next  day,  and  while 
rtill  suffering  from  the  sprain  gave  the  largest  authen- 
ticated quantity  of  milk  ever  given  on  this  coast  (10* 
gallons  per  day),  showing  conclusively  the  great  relief 
received  from  your  remedy.  I  consider  it  a  necessity  In 
my  stables,  and  when  away  from  home  feel  perfectly 
safe,  as  Inexperienced  men  can  do  no  harm  with  it,  as 
thev  can  wltli  the  more  powerful  blisters.  Respectfully 
yonrs,  FRANK  H.  BURKE, 

Breeder  of  Registered  Holsteins  and  Berkshires. 

Uenlo  Park,  Cal.,  January  23d,  1880. 

MANTJFACTURED  BY 

H.  H.  MOORE  &  SONS, 

THE  DRUGGISTS, 

48  MAIN  STRKE?r,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


The  Best  Article  is  the  Cheapest. 

BUIHACH 

IS  THE 

Best,  Purest  and  Most  Effective 
insect  Powder  on  the  IViarlcet. 

BY  ITS  INTELUGENT  USE 
hotels,  restaurants,  saloons, 
stores  and  offices  may  be  kept  free 
from  all  troublesome  insects.  It  is 
now  regarded  as  a  necessity  in  most 
of  the  principal  hotels  in  the  United 
States,  and  wherever  it  has  been  in- 
troduced tt  has  given  complete  sat- 
isfaction. Owing  to  an  increased 
production  of  Pyrethrum  flowers, 
from  which  this  valuable  article  is 
made,  and  their  Improved  faollities 
for  reducing  them  to  powder,  the  manufacturers  have 
this  season  made  a  material  reduction  in  their  prices. 
Send  your  orders  to  the 

Buhcl  Frodacin^  and  Uannfacturin;  Co., 

STOCKTON.  CAL. 


S.  P.  TAYLOR  PAPER  CO. 

Pater  Hanfaclnrers  ail  Deata 

FRUIT  PAPER I 

Lining  Paper  of  every  description  tor  Dried 
Fruit  Boxes. 

BAI8IK  WBAPS  AND  SWEAT  PAPERS. 

Manilla  and  Straw  Paper  In  Rolls  and  Sheets. 
Manufacturers  of  "  Easle "  Paper  Bags. 

416  Clay  8tr«et.  San  Frannliuw. 


CALIFORNIA  STANDARD  FRUIT  DRIER 


Is  one  of  the  most  complete  Inventions  for  drying 
RaUlng  and  Pranea  by  steam  in  24  hours— other 
fruits  less  time.  No  sulphur  or  potash  used.  Retains 
all  syrup,  juice  and  flavor  In  orlglDal  purity.  Capacity, 
dries  from  75  lbs  green  fruit  to  20  tons.  Send  for  circu- 
las.  CACIIfUBNIA  FRUIT  KVAPORATING 
&  M'r'O  CO.,  347^  S.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


SPRAY  YOUR  TREES! 

WMlewasl  Your  Bams  ana  Fences! 
WAINWRIGHT'S  PUMPS 

I>o  Klthar  Saooesafally. 

Catalogue  and  teetlmon'als  sent  V>y  mail. 
WM.  WAINWRIOHT, 
No.  5  8p«»ar  Street.  San   Franclsoo,'  Oal. 


APIARIAN  SUPPLIES 


Golden  Ital- 
ian Quoens. 
Tested,  92.00 

fxich:  i]iit<  «t,i-.l,  gl.ljo  each.  L  Hives,  $1.90  each.  KooI'b  V 
IfrooTo  aoctloiiR,  $i.00  per  10(0.  Dadaut's  comb  fouodat  loa, 
Uio  and  Sfioa  Douod.  8mok<  n,  fl.OO  each.  Globe  vella,  11.00 
SMb,  (to.    WM.  BTTAN  k  fWN,  Ban  Mateo,  OaL 


GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION, 

SHIPPING  ^COMMISSION  HOUSE, 

OFFICE,  108  DAVIS  STREET,  SAN  FBAVCISCO.  CAL 
Wareboaee  and  Wbarf  at  Port  Oosta. 


CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED. 

Money  advanced  on  Qraln  In  Store  at  lowest  possible  rates  of  Interest. 
Full  Oareoes  of  Wbeat  furnished  Shippers  at  short  notice. 

ALSO  QSDEHS  FOB  GRAIH  BAGS.  Agp-icaltaral  Implements,  Wokoiu.  Orooeries 
and  Merohandiae  of  every  description  80lioited. 

B.  VAN  EVERT,  Manaser.  A.  M.  BRiLT.  Assistant  Manaaer. 


SEND   FOB   OATALOQDB  'AND  PRICE   LiBT  OF 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,    -      -      FRESNO.  OAL. 


JOSHUA  HENDY  MACHINE  WORKS 


Proprietors  of  the  City  Iron  Woiks, 

PRINCIPAL  OFf^IOE,  NO.  61    FREMONT  ST., 
Works,  Cor.  Bay,  Kearny  and  Francisco  Sts., 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CALIFORNIA. 

Uanufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in 

Boilers,  Engines,  Pnnips  aniMachlner} 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

WATER  PIPE  FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

I.ap- Welded  Wrunght-Iron  Tnbinjc  Conpled  with 
Patent  Liead-Llned  Oonpllngg. 

FOR  IRRIGATING.  FARM,  DAIRY  AND  OTHER  PURPOSES. 


THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY, 

 PATENT  OWNERS  OF   

NOBEL'S  DYNAMITE,  NOBELS  EXPLOSIVE  GELATINE,  NOBEL'S 

GELATINE-DYNAMITE,  AND  THE  JUDSON  IMPROVED  POWDER. 

Best  amd  StroBveat  Exploslrea  1>  tlie  World. 


The  only  Reliable  and  Efficient  Powder  {or  Stamm  and  Banlc  BlastlBK.  Railroad  Contractors  and  Fanner 
use  DO  other.  Aa  otbera  IMITATE  our  CHaai  Powder,  ao  do  tliey  Jndaon,  by  maBaraetnrlBB 
am  Inferior  article. 


The  Giant  Powder  Co.  having  built  Black  Powder  Works,  with  all  the  latest  ImproTements,  at  Clipper  Gap,  Placer 
County,  known  as  THE  CUPPEB  MIIiliS,  offer  this  powder  and  guarantee  it  the  best. 

CAPM  and  FVSE  at  I.oweat  Batea. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY,  30  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Coinini33ioii  filerGbpt3. 


DALTON  BROS., 

Commission  Merct\antt 

 AID  DIALIIU  IN  

CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON  PRODUCEv 

Qreen  and  Dried  Fmits, 
Grain,  Wool,  Hides,  Beans  and  Potatoes. 

Advances  made  on  Oonalfirnments. 
808  ft  310  Davia  St.,         San  Franoltoi^ 

(P.  O.  Box  1986.1 


ALLISON.GRAY&CO. 

601,  eOS,  606.  607  Si  509  Front  St., 

And  300  Washington  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

QRBBN  and  DRIED  FRUITS, 
poui.tbt,e:608,oaiiie,6rain,pbodi;ob 

AND  WO«»t. 


S.  W.  Corner  Kearny  and  Montgomery  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 

Free  Ooaob  to  and  From  the  House.  J.  W.  BBOKBB,  Proprietor. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL.  GRAIN.  FLOUR 


-AND- 


General  Commission  Merchants, 

810  CaUfornla  St.,  S.  F. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Prodace  ExchaD(^«, 


47 Personal  attention  ^ven  to  sales  and  liberal  advances 
made  on  connignments  at  low  rates  of  Interest. 


WETMORE  BROTHERS, 

Commission  Merchants. 

GREEN  AND  DRIED  FRUIT,  NUTS, 
PRODUCE,  POULTRY,  EGGS, 
HIDES,  PELTS,  E1C. 

CONSIGNMENTS  SOLICITED.    PROMPT  RETURNS. 
418,  416  Si  417  WaBbln«ton  St., 

(P.  0.  Box  2099.)  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


lB8TABliI8BU>  1861.1 

GEORGE  MORROW  «  CO., 

HAY  and  GRAIN 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 
89  Olay  Street  and  38  Oommerolal  Street 

■ah  FiUBOiaw,  Oaii, 
gr  SEOPPIHO  ORDERS  A  SPBOALTT.ia 


W.  C.  PRICE  &  CO.. 

GRAIN  AND  GENERAL  PRODUCE 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

Consignments  and  Corresponderce  Solicited. 
Prompt  Sales  and  Quick  Cish  Returns  is  our  motto. 
Z19  and  821  Davis  Street,  San  Franciaco. 


EYSLETH  ft  NASH, 

COMMISSION  MBROHANTS 

And  Dealers  In  Fmlt,  Produce,  Poultry,  Game,  tggt 
Hides,  Pelta,  TaUow,  etc.,  ISS  Front  St.,  and  m.tU 
Kb  and  2S7  Waohlneton  St.,  San  Frandsco. 


HAY  PRESSES. 

Hay  Prenes  made  by  the  Celebrated  Fren 
Manafecturer, 

MONARCH  HAY  PRESS, 
HURRICANE  PRESS  (Size  A.) 
GENUINE  PRICE  PET  ALUM  A  PRESS. 
WIDE  WEST  (All  Steel)  PRESS. 

FOR  SALE  BT 

L.  O.  MOREHOUSE, 

SAN  LEANDRO,        -        -        -  OAL. 


PLOWS 

SI.  BAKER  &  HAMILTON  sAcm 


S  U  P  P  L I E  S        '  *** 


IHJEhI  I  UWI  I  ^I^V Mining,  Oitchlng,  Pump- 
WW  W~  I    I    tng,  WlndASieam  Hiach'y.  Encyclopedia  2So, 

■  ■      "^The  American  Well  Works,  Aurora.llL 

11-13  S.Canai.St.,CHICAGO,1LL.  I  „  1, 

BbM  Stkjwt,  DALLAS, TEXAS,  f 
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Market  Review. 


San  Francisco,  July  13,  1892. 
General  trade  has  assumed  its  normal  condition. 
Buyers  for  firms  at  the  large  distribution  centers  in 
the  agricultural  districts,  report  that  their  purchases 
are  larger  than  at  this  time  in  last  year,  and,  as  for 
that,  in  any  former  year.  They  claim  that  the  crops 
(fruit,  grain  and  vegetables)  average  larger  than  had 
been  estimated,  and.  consequently,  more  hands  have 
been  given  employment.  One  buyer  for  a  prominent 
Marvsville  firm  says  that  he  bought  in  June  over 
15000  worth  more  of  grain  bags  than  In  the  like 
month  in  1891.  In  tarm  produce,  present  indications 
point  to  more  general  activity  in  grain  at  an  early 
day.  Dealers  appear  to  be  waiting  lor  the  Govern- 
ment June  crop  report  before  dealing  on  a  large 
scale.  Fruit  is  meeting  with  an  enlarging  demand 
and  at  improving  prices.  Last  year  the  market 
opened  high  and  declined  afterward,  but  this  year  it 
opened  low  and  has  been  slowly  advancing.  Vege- 
tables continue  to  move  off  freely  and  at  better 
Drices  than  obtained  in  last  year.  Feedstufl  is  meet- 
ing with  a  good  demand,  which  appears  to  be  stead- 
ily eulargiag.  Dairy  produce  (cheese  and  butter) 
is  shaping  itself  into  a  bPtter  position  for  the  selling 
interest.  In  eggs,  the  market  has  been  kept  down 
for  poor  to  good  bj  heavy  receipts  of  Eastern,  which 
are  forced  on  the  market  at  the  best  obtainable 
figures.  Eggs  in  cars  that  have  been  long  on  the  way 
and  unnecessarily  exposed  to  heat  have  been  placed 
as  low  as  12)^  cents  per  dozen  "as  is."  A  large  part 
of  these  arrivals  are  only  suitable  for  Chinamen  and 
bakerF,  who  cm  and  do  use  ammonia  to  kill  any  bad 
odor  that  might  be  present.  Poultry,  after  making  a 
rapid  and  unexpected  jump  on  last  Friday,  has 
fallen  back  to  prices  lower  than  were  ruling  at  the 
cloee  01  last  week's  review:  Livestock  is  strength- 
ening.   Other  farm  produce  is  reported  fairly  firm. 

In  the  local  money  market  there  appears  to  be 
more  inquiry  for  funds  for  crop  purposes.  There  is 
a  steadily  growing  leeling  of  confidence  and  as  this 
takes  firmer  hold,  more  disposition  will  be  mani- 
fested to  make  ventures,  both  speculative  and 
legitimate,  which  will  be  instrumental  in  bringing 
about  more  active  times. 


Grain  Futures. 

Liverpool. 

The  toUowiug  are  the  closing  prices  paid  for  wheat  options 
per  ctl.  for  the  past  week:  ^,  . 

JuJie    July.     Aug.      Sept.     Oct.  Nov. 
Thundav  6e06id   lisO?  d  68U8  d  6sOS  d  BsOSi'd 

Friday  6e075d  Bs06  d  6sOdJd  631.7     feiiS  d  63!  8  d 

.Saturdsi  . .  •   SsUti  d   lisoejd  6so7Jd  bsO  id  6.sU8  d 

MoDday  ....   esOSid  6sO  id  68064d  es^Bid  BsOrtid 

Tuesday  6303  d  6805id  6806id  68i6jd  esD^id  6307Jd 

The  following  are  the  prices  for  Califomia  cargoes  for  off 
coast,  nearly  due  and  prompt  shipments  for  ihe  past  week. 

Market 

00      PS.     N.  D.     for  P  S.  Weather. 
Thursday  ..34B3d    34s0d    StsOd      Steadier.  Stormy. 

Friday  33«6d    Qmet.  *ine. 

Saturday..  33a6d    34s6d  34s6d 

Monday.... 3386d    31s6d   34«6d       ,    .       ,  ^ 

Tae«d*y   34s6d      Neglected.  Favorable. 

To-day  8  caWegram  Is  as  follows: 

LiVEEPooL,  July  13.— Wheat— Cheaper  to  sell.  Cali- 
fornia spot  lots,  6s  lOJ^d:  off  coast,  33s  3d;  just  ship- 
ped, 34s-  nearly  due.  33s  6d;  cargoes  off  coast,  rather 
easier;  on  passage,  red  wheat  firmer  held,  white  very 
dull. 

New  York. 

The  following  shows  the  closing  prices  of  wheat  for  th« 
naat  week:  „    ^    „  . 

Day  July   Aug    Sept.    Oct.  Nov. 

Thursday   "IJ  »'     "^5  ••• 

Friday    ""I   

Saturday    .  .....  ..      ....   "0      1394        -   "'^  •••• 

SloSday  .    139?     138i    13^i   140;  ... 

Tuesday......   "sj    138i    139    140  .... 

The  following  are  to-days'  telegram: 

Nbw  York,  July  13.— Wheat— 82?gc  for  August, 
82%c  for  September,  86%c  for  December  and  yOJ^c 

'°CmcAoo,  July  13  —Wheat— 761^0  for  July,  75>4c  for 
September  and  78>^c  for  December. 

San  Francisco. 

WHEAT. 

Seller  Buyer  Buyer  Buyer  Buyer 
'5)2.     Aug.    Sept.     Oct.  Dec 

Thursday,  high  st   137J    l«f 

lowest   136i    W'li 

Friday,  highest   137    I*l5 

■•     lowest   136i    "1 

Saturday,  highest   136 J   

lowest   13«i    ■■ 

Monday,  hlgheat   135S    "Oi 

loweet   13F.i    140| 

Tuesday,  hi(che«t   135i     138       137J      ....  140; 

lowest   136      1374      137i      ....  140i 

The  following  are  t<v-dav'i  recorded  sales  on  '^all: 
Morning  Informn'  Seller  1892,  300  tons,  *l  35.  Buy.;r 
December— ICO  tons,  ¥l.40J;  100,  «1.40  per  ctl.  Regular 
8ea«ion  Buyer  December -100  tons,  81.40;  20o,  *I.40J. 
Seller  1892,  lOO  tons,  *1.35  per  ctl  Afternoon.  SellHr 
1882  410  tons,  *1.3'2;  800,  «1.35*.  Buyer  December-400 
tons,  il.40i;  40u,  «1.40J;  300.  $1.40^  per  ctl. 

BAKLEY. 

Seller    Buyer  Buyer  Buyer  Buyer 
'92.      Aug.    Sept.     Oct.  Dec 

Tburaday,  highest   92}      ....       94        95  974 

low»t   911      ....       94        95  974 

Friday,  highest   925   

"     lowent   92J   

Saturday,  highest   9U   

lowert   91'   

Monday,  highest   !»'    95: 

••      lowert   904    942 

Tuesday,  highest   912    9'ii  961 

lowest   9CS    932  95J 

The  following  are  to-rlay's  recorded  sales  on  Call: 
Informal.  -  Seller  18M,  new -300  tons,  90{c.    Regular  Ses- 
sion.-Seller  I8M,  new    100  tons,  90Jc;  100,  9r;c;  100,  91jc 
per  ctl.     Afternoon. -Seller  1892,  new-300to>n,  91}h;  30u, 
91ic.    UetemViet-  100  tons,  Stic;  200,  954c;  200,  95Sc  per  ctl. 


Markets  by  Telegraph. 

Eastern  Raisin  Market. 

New  Yr^KK,  July  10. — From  present  indications  new 
(.^llfornia  raisins  will  come  upon  a  pretty  bare  mar- 
ket. Should  the  new  crop  show  care  in  curing  and 
preparing  and  be  offered  at  reasonable  prices.  Cali- 
fornia packers  will  pnbably  experience  no  difficulty 
In  promptly  placing  their  goods  among  dealers.  Re- 
garding Valencia  raisins,  the  stock  here  to-day  ii 
probably  the  smallest  upon  rew>rd,  and  only  6000 
bores  are  now  In  transit  to  this  market,  which  is  bare 
of  salable  fruit.  The  growers  in  Spain  do  not  propose 
yet  to  rallnqulRh  this  Held  to  the  California  product. 
They  are  handl(;api>ed  by  a  heavy  duty,  but  intend  to 
stubbornly  wuitest  the  ground.  They  vrtll  be  early 
in  the  market  with  new  fruit  and  endeavor  to  get  in 
»ome  goofl  work  before  the  California  product  can  be 
landed.  But  with  two  varieties  in  the  (leid  prices 
win  be  regulftt<;d  toa  proper  level,  gauged  by  the  law 
of  "inpply  an'!  flf-rnand  Malaga  have  been  driven 
from  •  ■  -  '  an  market,  but  the  more  ordinary 
Val'  if«ondeck.   With  a  steady  Increajie 

In''  '-d-it  prf>duct,  however,  and  a  cheap- 

ening .f,  „>,  it  is  believed,  It  U  only  a  qnestlon  of 
time  when  the  foreign  article  will  entirely  disappear 
trrm  out  markets. 

Fruit  Crop  East. 
New  Vokk,  July  10.— Oeorgia  expw;t»  U)  market 
AlUy  'Iff I  r;ar-.  of  peacbeo.    Uaut«rdoa  couuty,  New 


Jersey,  estimates  a  yield  of  not  over  250,000  baskets, 
20  per  cent  below  that  ot  last  year.  This  is  favorable 
for  late  Californias.  It  is  reported  that  Almeria  grapes, 
the  only  important  competitor  o'  California,  though 
of  large  crop,  are  badly  mildewed,  and  our  receipts 
are  not  likely  to  exceed  the  moderate  ones  of  last 
season. 

Eastern  Dried  Fruit  Markets. 

New  York,  July  10.— An  encouraging  expression 
for  the  situation  of  California  fruits  has  become  au- 
dible. Everything  points  to  a  good  cleaning  up 
prospect  for  old  packings,  with  its  Imnroving  effect 
upon  the  baf  is  for  new.  In  a  word,  there  is  decided 
evidence  of  readiness  to  meet  Coast  values  if  they  do 
not  run  into  restrictive  figures. 

Eastern  Canned  Fruit  Markets. 

New  York,  July  10.— Large  blocks  are  in  treaty  and 
enough  have  gone  through,  particularly  for  the  West, 
to  give  a  firmer  tone.  Better  spot  quotations  are  ex- 
pected to  be  listed  before  the  present  week  is  out. 

Eastern  Wool  Markets. 

New  York,  July  8  — The  wool  markets  all  report 
quiet  trade.  The  csuse  is  the  holiday,  which  has 
kept  buyers  away.  Sales  for  the  week,  however,  foot 
fair,  the  amount  being  about  equally  divided  among 
all  grades.  New  wools  are  coming  forward  In  In 
creasing  amoun's.  The  supply  of  fleeces  is  quite 
large,  and,  as  a  rule,  growers  have  imcroved  on  the 
methods  of  putting  it  up,  but  it  falls  far  below  the 
condition  in  which  Australian  wools  are  put  on  the 
market,  at  least  those  brought  to  this  country. 

At  the  lx)ndon  sales  a  strong  competition  among 
buyers  is  maintained.  The  advance  is  firmly  held 
and  sales  are  expected  to  close  strong.  It  is  estimated 
that  about  12,000  bales  have  been  bought  for  this 
country.  The  sales  will  close  July  13th,  There  is 
little  doing  in  Territories,  Texas  or  California  wools. 
Pulled  wools  are  very  quiet.  A  fair  demand  is  re- 
ported for  carpet  wools. 

New  Yobk,  July  10.— Wool  dealings  were  princi- 
pally at  New  England.  The  general  market  is  strong, 
but  no  higher.  The  mills  are  getting  a  good  deal  of 
direct  stock,  which  gives  buyers  a  temporary  advan- 
tage over  spot  sellers.  Foreign  wool  is  quiet  Fine 
domestic  is  now  drawing  some  of  Australia's  cus- 
tomers. All  woolen  goods  are  in  good  form.  The 
wool  sales  at  New  York  were  163,000  pounds  of  do- 
mestic, 162,000  pounds  of  foreign  spot  and  1,000,000 
common  in  course  of  delivery.  Boston  sold  2,229  000 
lbs.  of  domestic;  also  85,500  foreign.  The  Philadelphia 
trade  was  satisfactory,  with  soma  hardening  tone  in 
prices. 

Wheat  Exports. 

New  York,  July  10.— Exports  of  wheat,  including 
flour  as  wheat,  from  United  States  seaports  on  both 
coasts  for  the  seven  days  ending  July  7th  equal 
2.06n,50t  bushels,  a  smaller  total  than  in  any  preced- 
ing week  for  more  than  a  year,  a  decline  of  nearly  40 
per  cent  from  the  like  export  total  in  the  preceding 
week,  and  of  10  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  like 
week  a  year  ago. 

Miscellaneous. 

New  York,  July  10.— Honey— The  reported  lieht 
Coast  crop  is  much  regretted  here.  Our  strained  is 
nearly  used  up.  Lima  Beans — Added  supplies  have 
no  weakening  efiect  upon  $1  80,  the  spot  price  per 
bushel.  HO['S— Last  ranges  are  unchanged;  State  are 
not  offered  freely  and  Pacific  has  the  run  of  the 
brewers'  demand,  especially  at  22@23c  for  styles  best 
to  choice;  options  are  inactive. 


General  Remarks  and  Statistics. 


Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  of  produce  from  all  sources  at  this  port  for  7 
days  ending  July  12,  '92,  were  as  follows : 


8  829 
3,050 
917 
497 
13 


Flour,  qr.  ska   81,883 

Wheat,  ctls  125,108 

Barley,    "    80,838 

Bye,       "  . 
Oats,      "  . 
Corn,     "  , 
•Butter,  "  . 
do  bxa  . 
do  hbls  . 
do  kpgs  . 
do  tubs  . 
do  i  hxs  . 
tCheese,  ctls 
do    hxs. . 

Eggs,    doz   20,026 

do      "  Eastern  117  150 

Beans,  sks   11,077 

Potatoes,  sks   18,V22 

Onions,      "   1,914 


6,726 


Bran,       sks  . , . 
Buckwheat 
Middlings 
Chicory,  hhU  . . . , 
Hop',       "  .... 

Wool,  "   

Hay,     ton    2,444 

Straw,     "    252 

Wine,  gals   117,886 


2,586 
102 


1,091 


Brandy, 

20IRaisins,  bxs   

310  Honey,  ca   

6C8  Peanuts, sks   

. . .  [Walnuts  "   

Almonds  **   

Mustard  "   

Flax  "   

Popcorn  "   

Broom  com,  bbls. 


470 
670 
301 


2,730 


•Overl'd,  243  ctls.   t  Overland,  —  ctls. 

Cereals. 

We  excerpt  the  following  from  the  report  of  the 
Oregon  weather  service,  in  cooperation  with  the  U. 
S.  Weather  Bureau  of  tha  Department  of  Agriculture, 
for  the  week  ending  July  5:  The  total  wheat  yield 
of  1891  in  western  Oregon  amounted  to  nearly  9,000,- 
000  bushels,  while  this  year  it  will  not  amount  to 
more  than  7,000,000  bushels,  the  unfavorable  weather 
conditions  lessening  the  yield  for  this  year.  The  oats 
crop,  while  fair,  will  be  short  of  last  year's  crop  by 
about  20  per  cent.  Haying  is  now  in  progress  in  all 
sections  and  good  yields  are  generally  reported, 
though  in  a  few  localities  it  is  not  up  to  the  average. 
In  1891  eastern  Oregon  had  a  total  yield  of  nearly 
6,000,000  bushels,  and  it  is  estimated  that  not  over 
3,000,000  bushels  will  be  harvested  this  year.  The 
greatest  Injury  and  loss  are  In  Wasco,  Gilliam,  Sher- 
man and  Morrow  counties,  where  last  year  they  had 
2,300,000  bushels;  this  year  the  four  counties  will  not 
have  a  total  yield  of  1,000,000  bushels.  A  great  many 
farmers  are  discouraged  and  many  will  not  be  able  to 
secure  seed  and  feed-  The  conditions  are  nearly  as 
they  were  in  1889.  Wheat  on  the  higher  belt  of  Uma- 
tilla county  and  on  the  reservation  is  in  fine  condi- 
tion and  it  will  yield  about  as  well  as  it  did  last  year. 
In  Union  county  the  prospects  are  good.  In  the  other 
counties  the  unfavorable  prospects  continue.  Haying 
is  in  progress  and  very  good  yields  are  reported. 

In  the  local  wheat  market  trading  in  samples  has 
been  slow,  owing  to  many  large  buyers  confining 
their  purchases  to  desirable  points  in  the  country. 
It  is  al«o  claimed  that  buyers  who  were  pinched  for 
Immediate  delivery  wheat  were  accomodated  by 
one  or  more  warehousemen  who  loaned  the  wheat 
probably  for  a  consideration  This  loaning  of  wheat 
works  an  injury  to  the  market.  Farmers  in  ware- 
housing their  grain  should  put  a  private  mark  on 
each  sack,  and  take  receipts  for  the  same,  so  that 
when  the  grain  is  called  lor  they  will  get  that  which 
was  stored.  This  appears  to  he  the  only  way  of 
breaking  up  this  nefarious  practice.  It  is  said  that 
as  soon  as  the  Government's  crop  report  for  the 
month  of  June  is  made  public,  buyers  will  be  more 
dispot-ed  to  enter  the  market,  when  we  can  reason- 
ably look  for  active  times.  Paying  higher  prices 
on  Call  for  November  and  December  delivery,  indi- 
cates that  operators  bellevein  better  prices  later  on. 

The  barley  market  has  shown  considerable  activity 
and  at  strong  prices.  For  parcels  favorably  situated 
an  advance  nas  been  paid  on  current  quotations. 
The  buying  has  been  and  still  Is  being  done  for 
shipping  to  New  York  and  England.  Present  low 
prices  in  our  market  and  a  certainty  of  a  shortage  at 
the  East  and  In  Kurope  of  malters'  grades  are  a  de- 
cided inducement  to  make  ventures.  Taking  this 
State  as  a  whole  and  the  crop  this  year  will  not  be 
any  larger  than  It  was  In  1891,  while  In  Washington 
and  Oregon  it  will  be  short. 

Oats  have  been  cleaning  up,  and  In  consequence, 
the  market  for  old  held  to  steady  prices.  New  coast 
oat«  have  come  to  hand  but  as  a  rule  the  grades  are 
poor,  which  cause  buyers  to  bid  down. 

Large  yellow  corn  has  held  fairly  steady,  but  sinall 


yellow  and  white  advanced  slightly  under  light  sup- 
plies and  a  fair  demand. 

Rye  has  ruled  steadier.  Crop  advices  from  abroad 
Indicate  another  shortage,  but  it  will  not  likely  be 
as  marked  as  It  was  last  year. 

Australian  and  Proper  1891  wheat,  suitable  for 
milling,  are  very  scarce  and  wanted;  gilt-edged  will 
letch  quickly  8l.47>.^@$1.50,  and  other  grades  that 
can  be  used  by  millers  will  fetch  from  S1.42>i  up- 
ward. Millers  who  never  look  at  Club  wheat  are 
now  taking  it  owing  to  their  not  being  able  to  get 
Australian  and  Proper. 

In  futures,  legitimate  trading  on  Call  has  been 
light,  but  there  have  been  many  cross  sales  so  as  to 
beat  down  the  market  for  both  wheat  and  barley. 

Feedstuff. 

Bran  and  middlings  have  met  with  more  attention 
and  at  stronger  prices.  Ground  barley  is  going  out 
more  freely.  Other  feedstuffs  are  essentially  un- 
changed. 

Old  hay  is  not  quoted;  only  new  will  be  quoted  in 
future.  Receipts  have  been  quite  free,  but  all  re- 
ceived has  not  only  been  placed,  but  a  slight  advance 
made  in  the  more  choice  grades. 

Dairy  Produce. 

Butter  has  moved  off  quite  freely  at  last  week's  re- 
duced quotations.  The  supply  of  gilt-edged  butter 
is  getting  lighter,  and,  as  it  becomes  scarcer,  the 
more  choice  grades  should  appreciate.  The  southern 
part  of  the  State  is  drawing  from  us.  Eastern  ad- 
vices report  increasing  receipts  and  a  weaker  market 
with  concessions  in  order. 

Cheese  is  getting  scarcer,  which  causes  the  better 
grades  to  hold  to  strong  prices,  with,  at  times,  an  ad- 
vance obtainable  for  gilt-edged  full  cream. 

The  receipts  of  Eastern  eggs  have  continued  on  a 
large  scale,  while  those  of  Californian  have  fallen 
off.  Poor  to  fair  stock  is  in  buyers'  favor,  at  from 
12}^  to  14  cts.  "  as  is,"  in  carload  lots.  Choice  packs 
have  not  changed  much.  Fresh-laid  near  by  Cali- 
fornia eggs  have  held  strong  under  a  good  demand 
and  moderate  receipts. 

Live  Stock. 

The  market  is  stronger  for  all  kinds,  with  a  slight 
advance  for  bullocks,  mutton  sheep  and  hogs. 
Calves  are  also  doing  better.  The  selling  pressure 
appears  to  have  relaxed. 

Vegetables. 

In  garden  stuff,  we  note  decreasing  supplies  of  both 
beans  and  peas.*  Tomatoes,  cucumbers,  green  corn, 
summer  squash  and  other  seasonable  varieties  have 
come  in  liberally,  causing  a  shading  in  prices.  There 
has  been  and  continues  to  be  a  good  demand  on 
shipping  days  for  the  bet'er  keepers. 

Onions  continue  in  oversupply.  The  outlet  so  far 
this  season  is  restricted,  which  causes  a  low  and 
weak  market. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  receipts  of  potatoes  have 
been  quiie  free,  the  market  cleaned  up  aach  day  at 
good  prices  for  well-matured  and  good  keepers.  The 
trouble  appears  to  be  that  too  many  unripe  potatoes 
are  marketed,  and,  being  poor  keepers,  low  prices 
had  to  be  accepted.  They  generally  turn  green,  and 
are  therefore  unattractive  to  consumers.  The  de- 
mand for  the  more  choice  well  matured  is  largely  for 
shipping. 

Fruit. 

New  York  mall  advices  report  the  receipt  of  a  sam- 
ple of  California  new  evaporated  apricots,  split  and 
pitted  by  a  patented  device  that  leaves  the  fruit  in 
much  better  condition  than  It  appears  when  manipu- 
lated by  the  old  method. 

The  English  fruit  crop  promises  to  be  short,  and 
now  comes  a  circular  letter  from  Louis  Ritz  &  Co., 
Hamburg,  June  23d,  which  says:  The  outlook  for 
the  growing  fruit  crops  in  Austria  and  Germany  Is 
rather  discouraging.  There  will  be  few  if  any  pears. 
The  apple  crop  has  suffered  from  the  start  by  frost 
and  winds,  and  will  certainly  not  yield  more  than 
one-half  of  last  year's  crop.  The  prune  crop  does 
not  look  as  well  as  last  year,  but  may  improve  later 
on;  we  think,  however,  that  there  will  be  a  shortage 
of  one-third  compared  with  1891.  This,  with  almost 
no  stock  of  last  year's  fruit  will  gradually  force 
prices  higher.  New  crop  October-November  ship- 
ment quoted  about  J3.45  per  100  as.  c.  i.  f.  New  York. 

The  New  Y'ork  correspondence  ot  the  United  States 
Miller  says:  "  As  a  whole,  therefore,  the  crops  of  the 
world  promise  more  favorably  than  a  month  ago,  in 
spite  of  the  unparalleled  bad  weather  we  have  had 
in  this  country,  for  the  greater  part  of  that  period. 
Regarding  the  London  financial  troubles  and  their 
probable  effect  on  the  grain  market,  it  is  significant 
that  they  were  caused  by  the  decline  in  silver  held 
by  banks  doing  business  with  India,  largely,  where 
exports  of  wheat  have  been  enormously  stimulated 
by  the  same  unprecedentedly  low  price  of  silver,  by 
reason  of  which  she  is  able  to  undersell  gold  stand- 
ard grain-exporting  countries,  in  the  markets  of  Eu- 
rope, and  yet  realize  as  much,  or  more,  for  her  wheat 
at  home,  as  before." 

Chicago  Western  Rural  Market  and  Crop  Review, 
July  4th,  says:  The  weather  has  been  fairly  good 
during  the  past  week  for  the  winter  wheat  harvest 
through  Central  and  Southern  Indiana,  Illinois,  and 
over  the  States  of  Missouri  and  Kansas.  The  late 
planting  of  corn  for  fodder  Is  now  interrupted  by  the 
wheat  harvest  and  the  advent  of  haying  time.  The 
superior  quality  of  seed  corn  produced  last  year  is 
proving  to  be  a  valuable  element  in  aiding  the  crop 
already  planted.  In  the  northern  district  of  Illinois 
a  shortage  of  15  per  cent,  and  in  the  middle  district 
of  16  per  cent  in  area  ot  corn  planted  is  now  con- 
ceded. This  means  so  much  out  of  the  margin  for 
export  after  usual  demand  for  home  consumption  is 
supplied. 

'The  local  market  for  green  fruit  has  shown  con- 
tinued activity  with  better  prices  ruling  for  desirable 
canning  varieties.  Apricots  now  coming  in  are  meet- 
ing with  a  quick  demand  from  canners,  dryers  and 
shippers.  Peach  apricots  and  Moorpark  apricots 
have  sold  at  from  2@2^c.  per  lb.,  according  to  size 
and  locality  grown.  Royals  sold  lower.  Tragedy 
and  also  German  prunes  are  coming  in  more  freely. 
Thev  meet  with  a  quick  market.  Bartlett  and  Dear- 
borti's  Seedling  pears  are  in  good  request  for  shipping 
and  canning.  Choice  and  good  keeping  apples  are 
meeting  with  a  quick  market  at  good  figures.  The 
peaches  coming  in  are  clings.  The  quality  is  good. 
Some  poor  Crawfords  came  to  hand.  They  will  soon 
be  followed  by  the  best  grades.  Cherries  and  cur- 
rants are  going  out.  The  former,  unless  very  choice, 
are  poor  sellers.  We  withdraw  quotations.  The 
grapes  that  are  coming  to  hand  are  poor  and  hard  to 
sell;  it  would  be  misleading  to  quote  them.  Melons 
are  coming  in  more  freely.  The  market  is  declining. 
Figs  hold  up  well;  the  consumption  of  the  green 
shows  an  increase  each  season.  Nectarines  are 
scarce  and  high;  with  freer  receipts,  prices  will  shade 
off.  More  will  be  canned  and  dried  this  year.  In 
berries  the  market  has  held  firm  under  a  good  de- 
mand at  last  week's  prices. 

There  is  an  improving  demand  for  canned  fruits. 
The  market  is  strengthening. 

Dried  apricots  are  moving  oft  freely  at  from  9X@ 
He.  per  lb.  The  East  is  drawing  heavily,  while 
merchants  on  this  coast  are  large  buyers,  f  or  dried 
prunes  there  is  a  large  inquiry,  as  there  is  for 
peaches,  but  we  are  not  able  to  procure  reliable 
quotations  for  this  issue. 

For  raisins  the  market  is  shaping  into  good  position 
for  the  more  cho  ce  grades.  Buyers  will  discriminate 
closely,  and  sturt  only  fit  for  hogs  will  have  a  poor 
show  of  being  marketed,  except  at  a  loss.  Growers 
should  fight  agtiinst  each  and  all  who  are  trying  to 
kill  the  reputation  of  California  raisins  by  marketing 
poor  grades.   It  will  pay  them  well  to  do  so. 

The  market  to-<lay  cleaned  up  well.  Canners  are 
paying  as  lollows.  Peaches, ''lings,  y%U)  2  cts.  per 
lt>.  f.  o.  b.;  freestone,  \^  to  \%  cu.;  Bartlett  pears,  90 


cts.  to  $1.10  per  box  and  1%  to  1%  cts.  per  B).  f.  o.  b. ; 
apricots,  IJ4  to  2  cts.  f.  o.  b.  according  to  size  and  lo- 
cality. .Some  few,  it  is  said,  paid  slightly  higher 
for  small  parcels  of  selected  to  put  up  a  fancy  article 
for  a  special  or  particular  trade 

In  next  week's  issue  we  will  give  quotations  for 
California  wines. 

Miscellaneous. 

On  last  Friday  the  poultry  market  made  a  big 
jump  in  hens,  roosters  and  young  chickens.  Choice, 
well-conditioned  old  hens  sold  up  to  810.50  per 
dozen,  and  in  one  or  two  Instances  slightly  more; 
old  roosters  up  to  88.60  and  89,  and  young  up  to  811. 
Broilers  and  fryers  advanced  also.  On  Saturday  the 
market  kept  up,  Imt  on  Monday  it  was  easier,  with 
quite  a  break  on  yesterday  under  heavy  receipts  of 
Californian  and  the  arrival  of  a  carload  of  Eai>teru 
stock. 

Honey  is  coming  in  more  freely,  but  the  market 
holds  very  strong  under  a  good  demand  and  con- 
firmed reports  of  a  half  crop.  The  crops  East  are 
also  light. 

Hops  are  stagnant  owing  to  dealers  waiting  for 
more  definite  advices  regarding  crops.  At  this 
writing,  while  our  advices  are  now  fkvorable,  yet 
they  do  not  warrant  the  expecting  of  a  full  average, 
taking  the  world  as  a  whole. 

In  wool  we  are  not  advised  of  any  material 
change.  Receipts  are  decreasing,  while  stocks  are 
moving  off  fairly  free  at  current  quotations. 

Poultry  fell  off  badly  to-day,  our  quotations  cover- 
ing the  range.  Another  car  of  Eastern  is  about  due. 
Young  pigeons  are  doing  better  They  sell  at  82  SfJ 
to  $8;  old  sell  at  82  75  to  83.50.  Dealers  are  gathering 
the  latter  for  a  shoot. 

From  reliable  adrioes  up  to  July  12,  the  following  luiu- 
mary  .tonnage  movement  la  compiled: 

On  the  way—,  ^lu  port—. 

1892.  1891.  1892.  1891. 

San  Francisco  262,954      331,952       *174,'!!8  74,461 

San  Diego   13,69S       25,818  2,815 

San  Pedro   4,830        ,S525  ....  I 

Oregon   57,198       32,169  23,212    \  3,981 

Puget  Sound   30,292       33,295    J 


Totals  368,769      427,759         200,-,J45  83,432 

•Engaged  for  wheat,  1892,  41,418;  1891.  67,0;)5 


General  Produce. 


Extra  choice  In  good  packages  fetch  an  adTance  on  top 
quotatloua,  wtiile  very  poor  grades  sell  leas  than  the  lower 


qootatloua. 

BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Bayo,  ctl   2  00  @  2  15 

Butter   2  50  @  3  05 

Pea  '  "  ' 

Red 
Pink 

Small  White 
Large  White. 
Lima....    .  _ 
m  Pea8,blkeye  3  00  @  3  30 

Do  green   1  50  (9  2  75 

DoNLea   1  30  @  1  40 

Split   4  50  (g  6  50 

BUTTER. 
C»L  Poor  to  fair.lb  15  @  — 
Do  good  to  choice  17  (S  — 
Do  Giltedged...  —  3  20 
Do  Creamery  roUa  —  @  20 
Do  doGiltedge..  —  @  21 
Eastern.   —  m  — 

CHEESE 
Oal,  choice  cream    8  @  — 
Do  fair  to  good      7  @  — 
Do  (illt  edged..     —  @  9 

Do  sUm   5  @ 

Young  America    —  (a 

EGGS. 
Oal.  "as is."  doz.  IfiJ® 

Do  catdled   18 

Do  coice   21  <fb 

Do  fresh  laid...  23  @ 
Dodo  selected..  — (a 
Eastern  "as  la ".  12i@ 
Do  candled. ....     15  (cd 

Do  selected   181® 

Outaide  prices  for  selected 
large  eggs  and  inside  prices 
for  mixed  sizes— small  eggs 
and  hard  to  sell. 

FEED. 

Bran,  ton          18  00  @19  00 

reedmeal  25  00  @28  OO 

Br'd  Barley....  20  50  @22  60 

Middlings  20  00  mi  50 

Oil  Cake  Meal..  @25  00 

Manhattan  Food  $  cwt.  7  50 
EtAV 

Wheat,  per  ton.  10*  00  @  — 

Do  choice   @13  50 

Wheat  and  Oata  9  00  ^12  00 

WUd  Oata          8  00  @11  00 

Cultivated  do..  7  00  @10  00 

Barley   6  00  @  9  50 

Alfalfa   7  00  @  9  50 

Straw,  bale  ....     40  @  SO 

GRAIN.  ETC. 
Barley,  feed,  ctl.  SSJi 

Do  Choice   95  1 

Do  Brewlna  ....  1  00 
Do  do  Choice...  1  05 
Do  doGUtedge..  1  10 
Do  Chevalier... , 
Dodo  Giltedge. 
Buckwheat 
Oom,  White. 
Yellow,  largt 

Do  small   1  27 

Oata,  milling....  1  60  ^ 
Feed,  Oholoe....  1  45  @ 

Do  good  1  37iS 

Do  &lr   1  33if 

Surprlae   1  55  (9 

Black  Oal   —  (8 

Do  Oregon         1  32i@ 

Gray  1  32i@ 

Rye   1  20  @ 

Wheat,  milling. 
Giltedged....  I  47i® 

Do  Choice   I  <5  @ 

Do  fair  to  good..  1  40  @ 
Shipphig,  oho'oe  1  38;(g 
Do  good   1  36J@ 


11 


7i 
8 
13 
16 
3 

12i 
8 
16 

6J 


80 

75  (a  1  15 
65  85 
70  @  1  00 
«)  vt  90 


1  05  I 
1  46  I 


93" 


1  40 

1  60 


Wednksdat,  July  13, 1892. 

Do  fahr   1  35  @  — 

Common  1  30  @  — 

Sonora   1  33jM  1  4S 

HOPb. 

1891  Choice  to  Ex.  20  (a  — 
Fair  to  Good...     18  @  — 

FLOUR. 
Sxtra,  Oity Mills  4  65  @  4  75 
DoOountryMilla  4  50  @  4  76 
dupertine.   2  75  g  3  10 

NUTS-JOBBING. 

t^aluuta,  OaL  lb      4  @  — 

DoOhoice   6  @  — 

Do  paper  shell . .  7  @  — 
Almonda,  sft  ahl.   10  @  — 

Paper  shell   12  a  _ 

Hard  SheU..... 

Brazil,   

P-caua  smalL. 

Do  large   14J 

Peanuu   lii 

FUherta   lo|i 

Hickory   7  ( 

Chestnuts   llh 

ONIONS 

Silverskin   40  ( 

POTATOES. 
Early  Romi,  ctl.     60  @ 
Do  do  in  boxes. 

Peerlees  

Do  in  box^^s  

Garnet  ObiUes 
Kurbank8eedUngs60  @  80 
Do  do  in  boxes.     75  @  1  15 
POULTRY. 

Hens,  doz   6  50  @  7  50 

Roosters.old....  6  50  (»  7  50 

Do  young   7  50  (9  9  00 

Broilers,  small. .  2  50  ^  3  50 

Do  large   3  50  @  5  00 

Fryers   4  50  ffl  6  00 

Ducks   4  00  @500 

do,  large          5  50  @  6  00 

do,  extra  large  6  50  @  7  00 

Oeeae,  pair          1  25  (S  1  50 

Goslings   —  @  — 

Turkeys,  Qobl'r.     18  @  20 
Turkeys,  Hena. .     16  @  19 
Manhattan  Egg 
Food  S  cwt... 11  50  @  — 
PROVISIONS. 
Cal.Baoon,he'Ty,n>  10i<a  — 

Medium   lliS  - 

Light   13  — 

Lard  

Oal.  Sm'k'dBeef 
Ham8,Cal  salt'd 
do  Eastern... 

SEEDS. 

Alfalfa   9 

Clover,  Red....  14 

White   20 

Flaxaeed  2  00 

Hemp  

Mnatard,  yellow 
do  Brown , , . .  3 
WOOL. 
Bfbiko,  1893. 
Humb't  iiMen'olno  17 
Baoto  valley. ...  16 
B  Joaquin  valley  U 
Oala'Tk  F'tb'U.  16 
Oregon  Eaatero.  12^1 

do  valley   18 

Bo'n  Coast,  def . .  10  _ 
Nevada  (State).     15  @ 

HONEY. -1892  Obop. 
WhiteComb,2-a)  8  (8  11 
dodol-tbframa  10  (3  13 
White  extract'd  6i@  7 
Amber    do  5t^  6 

Beeswax,  lb. . . .     25  (g  28 


11}@ 
14i@ 


18 


81 

16 
81 

19 
23 
12 
19 


Frnlts  and  Vegetables. 

Oholoe  selected.  In  good  paokagee,  (etoh  an  advance  on  the 
q  JotaUona,  while  very  poor  gradea  sell  leaa  than  the  lower 
quotations.  Wsdnksdav,  July  13,  1892. 

Limes,  Mex  ....  4  00  @  5  OO  Prunes,  Tragedy  1  00  @  1  25 

Do  Cal                  —  @     —  Do  German....  85  @  1  00 

Lemons,  box....  1  50  ®  4  00  Pluma,  Duane's 

Do  Sicily            5  00  @  6  00     Purple   70  @  1  00 

Oranges,    Seed-  Pears,  Ueartw'ns 

llnga                125(32  25     Seedling    50  @  1  00 

Do  Navels           2  50  @  4  50  Do  Bartlett. ...  1  00  (g  1  50 

Oranges  frosted  and  poor  Apricots,  pr  box  41  (.a  65 

sell  at  a  decline  of  %\®$\  50    do,  per  lb  ... .  U  (3  It 

per  box  on  the  above  quota-  Beeu,  sk   —  OT  1  00 

tlons.                                   Carrots,  sk   50  ©  — 

Strawberries,  per  chest—        1  Ikra.  dry,  tti. . . .  15  ®  — 

Longworth...  7  00  @  9  00  Do  green   7(3  3 

■       "  6  00  Parsnipe,  cM. . . .  —  a  1  28 

7  00  iPeppera,  dry.  lb  10  @  — 

—  Do  green,  box..  53  (§  1  25 

1  15  Turnips,  ctl   sn  @  - 

1  10  Cabbage,  100  Bm  40  @  50 

OarUc,  D>   2  @  3 

Squash,  Sum,  bx  20  @  35 

_  B  50  Tomatoes,  box.  40  (^  75 

Figs,  hlk  box...  1  00  O  1  50  Peas,  green,  sk.  50  (g  1  75 

Do  White  do...     75  (g  1  00  String  Beans..  2  «  4 

Apples,       Bell                    iOucumbers,  box  50  «  75 

Flower              90  @  1  25  j   do  Pickle   60  @  75 

Do  Bed  Astra-                   Mushrooms   ...  30  W  50 

Chan                   75  @  1  50  Egg  Plant,  bx . .  1  00  @  1  SO 

On  wharf  15c.                    Green  Corn,  sk.  -(9  - 

less.                             Do  sweet  ^  sac's  75  "»  1  00 

Doswt  Baylifdz  16  20 


Sharpleas  ....  4  50  1 
Raspberries,  ch.  5  00  1 
Peaches,  box...  —  < 
Do  Crawford...  75  1 
Do  Hale  s  Early    75  1 

On  wharf  15c. 

Bl'kberries  ?S  ch  4  00  I 


Continued  on  next  pa^e. 
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Jolt  16.  189)  I 


Live  Stock. 


BEEF. 

BtaU  fed.  W@  — 

Gra«  fed,  extra  HC 

First  quality   4S( 

geoond  quality  4  < 

Third  quality  3Ji 

BoUa  and  thin  Oowb...2  i 
VEAL. 

Baoge,  heavy  4 

Do  Ught  5 

Dairy  6  ®  — 


MUTTON. 

Wethers  

Ewe«   ?  g— 

Do  Spring   9  ®— 

HOOS. 

Light,  »  ft),  cents  66®  — 

Medium   5}  9  — 

Heavy   *  ® 

Soft   4|@  - 

Feeders  3j.il!  — 

atook  Hogs   34® 


Grain  and  Wool  Bags. 

Oalentta,  spot   J.®  ^| 

Wool  Bags   Jii 


J^ATROJ^S  Of  ]EiuSBAJ^DflY. 

The  Secretary's  Column. 

By  A.  T.  Dewbv,  Secretary  State  Granpte  of  California. 

COOPERATIVE  LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE, 

The  following  resolution  by  J.  V.  Web- 
ster was  adopted  at  the  last  session  of  the 
State  Grange: 

Whereas,  There  is  great  diversity  of  opinion 
among  the  several  Orders  and  Associations  in  this 
State,  seeking  redress  of  grievances,  as  to  subjects 
which  should  be  made  prominent  issues,  and  as  to 
the  methods  which  should  be  used  to  secure  actual 
results;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  By  California  State  Grange,  that  the 
Worthy  Master  appoint  a  committee  of  five  to  con- 
fer with  similar  committees,  which  are,  or  may  be 
hereafter  appointed  by  reform  associations  or  in- 
dustrial unions,  to  the  end  that  a  joint  agreement 
may  be  reached  and  joint  action  taken  in  the  ad- 
vocacy and  support  of  a  few  of  the  most  vital  is- 
sues, which,  at  the  present  time,  confront  the  people 
of  this  State. 

The  committee  appointed  by  Worthy 
Master  Davis  is  as  follows:  J.  V.  Webster. 
C.  W.  Norton,  S.  T.  Coulter,  Chas.  Wood 
and  J.  H.  McKune.  A  meeting  was  held 
some  time  since,  as  before  mentioned  in  our 
columns. 

Grimes.— By  request  of  Worthy  Master 
Davis,  Past  Master  Coulter  attended  the 
meeting  of  Grimes  Grange  last  week. 

New  Hope  Grange  Charter,  No.  301, 
has  been  duly  signed  by  the  Master  and 
Secretary  and  forwarded  to  New  Hope. 

ViSALiA  Grange  is  holding  meetings 
regularly  during  harvest  season  with  fair  at- 
tendance, we  are  informed  by  Secretary  In- 
gram. Business  seems  fair  at  Tulare  City, 
with  farming  prospects  improving,  on  ac- 
count of  increased  and  reliable  water  supply 
for  irrigating. 

the  grange  and  politics. 

Leonard  Rhone,  Master  of  Pennsylvania 
State  Grange,  and  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  National  Grange,  one  of 
the  foremost  leaders  of  the  Grange  in  the 
nation,  one  year  ago  gave  the  following  ex- 
cellent statement  of  the  Grange  position  in 
politics: 

"  There  seems  to  be  some  misapprehension  in  the 
minds  of  many  good  people  concerning  the  attitude 
of  the  Grange  on  political  questions.  This  misap- 
prehension grows  out  of  the  fact  that  the  Order  of 
Patrons  of  Husbandry  is  severe  in  its  denunciation 
of  partisan  action,  and  some,  reasoning  from  wrong 
premises,  conclude  that  therefore  the  Grange  is 
also  nonpolitical.  The  mistake  or  misapprehension 
is  quite  natural  to  those  who  cannot  distinguish  be- 
tween partisan  or  political  action.  Partisanship 
works  for  the  success  of  party,  and  subordinates 
everything  to  the  triumphs  of  party,  while  political 
action  keeps  steadily  in  view  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  good  laws,  honestly  administered. 

"When  an  individual  becomes  a  Patron  of  Hus- 
bandry, he  does  not  divest  himself  of  the  sacred 
duties  of  citizenship,  but  rather  elevates  his  standard 
of  patriotism,  so  that  instead  of  working  solely  for 
the  success  of  party,  be  now  labors  for  the  good  of 
the  entire  country.  Partisan  action  is  no  longer 
congenial,  because  antagonistic  to  the  principles 
which  underlie  good  government.  No  Patron  who 
is  true  to  himself,  true  to  the  principles  of  the  Order 
and  true  to  his  country,  can  fail  to  take  a  lively  in- 
terest in  all  political  struggles,  because  it  is  on  the 
result  of  these  contests  that  the  future  proepprity  of 
the  farmers  depends.  The  Patron  is  derelict  in 
duly,  and  false  to  the  high  prerogatives  of  citizen- 
ship, who  does  not  use  all  honorable  means  to  se- 
cure the  election  of  honest,  competent  and  faithful 
men  to  positions  of  honor  and  emolument. 

"  It  is  not  claimed  that  an  individual  should,  on 
becoming  a  Patron,  break  with  his  old  party,  nor  is 
such  action  desirable.  But  every  member  of  the 
Order  should  seek  to  purily  the  party  with  which  he 
stands  identified;  should  do  all  in  his  power  to  put 
down  bribery  and  corruption ;  should  turn  out  to  the 
primary  elections  and  see  that  only  good,  true,  in- 
telligent men  are  sent  as  delegates  to  the  nomi- 
nating conventions,  so  that  bis  party  may  place  on 
the  ticket  only  the  names  of  men  for  public  offices 
wbo<e  integrity  and  capability  are  above  suspicion. 

"  It  the  political  parly  with  which  a  Patron  has 
hitherto  acted  refuses  to  yield  to  these  just  and 
proper  demands  and  persistently  carries  out  the 
mandates  of  the  political  boses,  nominates  dishon- 
est and  incompetent  men  for  public  positions,  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  true  Patron  to  stand  loyally  by  the 
principles  of  the  Order,  and  to  sever  his  allegiance 
to  his  party.  To  support  men  for  public  office  who 
are  known  to  be  incompetent  or  untrustworthy,  be 
cause  the  party  has  plaoed  them  in  nomination,  is 
partisanship;  to  ignore  party  ties,  to  put  love  of 
country  above  love  of  party,  to  put  devotion  to  good 
government  above  fealty  to  party  is  to  exemplify  the 
iiighest  order  of  patriotism,  and  is  carrying  out  in 
thr  ri({ht  spirit  the  principles  of  the  Grange. 

"  The  Order  is  aonpariisan,  and  while  no  Orange 


has  the  right  to  discuss  parly  or  partisan  questions, 
every  Grange  has  the  right  to  discuss  all  questions 
which  in  any  way  affect  the  interests  of  those  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  to  investigate 
both  the  principles  and  characters  of  those  who  are 
candidates  for  public  office.  It  is  only  by  this 
means  that  our  membership  can  act  inteUigently,  or 
arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  truth. 

"  It  is  a  misapprehension  to  say  that  the  Grange 
is  nonpolitical,  or  to  assert  that  the  members  lake 
no  part  in  political  contests.  To  admit  that  would 
be  to  confess  that  we  were  derelicil  in  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  citizenship  and  deficient  in  patri- 
otism. 

"  It  is  evident  that  in  the  future  the  power  of  the 
Order  will  be  invoked  in  the  support  of  purer  poli- 
tics and  better  men  for  ofi&ce,  and  the  political 
party  which  in  the  coming  contest  fails  to  honor 
the  agricultural  people  by  placing  a  farmer  on  the 
State  ticket,  commits  a  serious  blunder  and  greatly 
impairs  its  prospects  of  success.  The  Order  of 
Patrons  of  Husbandry  will  stand  by  its  colors,  will 
endeavor  to  do  for  its  members  what  other  Orders 
do  for  those  who  belong  to  them.  It  will  take  no 
partisan  action,  will  war  against  no  political  party, 
but  will  unalterably  and  determinedly  oppose  the 
election  of  incompetent  and  untrustworthy  men  to 
positions  of  public  trust.  This  action  it  will  take  in 
the  interest  of  good  government,  and  for  the  per- 
petuity of  our  institutions.  The  Grange  is  non- 
partisan, but  it  is  not  and  cannot  be  nonpolitical, 
so  long  as  it  is  true  to  the  highest  duties  of  Amer- 
ican citizenship." 

Petaluma  Grange. — Brother  and  Sister 
Winans  of  this  Grange  visited  us  Wednes- 
day. They  reported  a  very  pleasant  picnic 
and  camp  meeting  of  Sonoma  county 
Granges  on  the  ocean  beach  last  week. 
Friday,  Children's  Day,  was  specially  en- 
joyed. The  other  days  were  occupied  with 
hunting,  fishing,  bathing,  visiting,  etc. 
Each  evening,  musical  and  literary  exercises 
were  held.  Petaluma  Grange  prospects 
are  good.  Two  candidates  recently  joined 
and  more  are  coming.  Regular  meetings 
are  held  at  i  :30  P.  M.  on  the  second  and 
fourth  Saturdays  of  the  month,  at  K.  of  P. 
Hall.  The  Grange  will  soon  have  new 
badges  and  songbooks. 

Eden  Grange. — Past  Master  HoUister 
has  been  ill  from  neuralgia.  Sister  HoUister 
reports  interesting  meetings  of  the  Grange. 
The  "Rustler,"  a  manuscript  paper  read 
at  each  meeting,  adds  decided  interest. 
Last  Saturday,  Judge  Blackwood  gave  his 
views  as  to  how  the  McKinley  Bill  affects 
the  interests  of  farmers,  etc. 

Past  Master  Steele  of  Pescadero  vis- 
ited San  Francisco  this  week.  Pescadero 
Grange  has  rented  the  I.  O.  O.  F.  Hall  by 
the  year,  it  having  recently  been  enlarged 
and  improved.  The  Grange  expects  to  oc- 
cupy it  soon,  having  a  class  of  applicants  to 
be  initiated. 


Agrieultural  Fairs. 

•  state  Fairs. 

state.         place  and  sec'y.  date. 

Oregon,  Salem,  J.  T.  Gregg  Sept.  12-17 

California,  Sacramento,  Edwin  F.  Smith. Sept.  5-17 

Washington,  Spokane  Sept.  19-24 

Nevada,  Reno,  C.  H.  Stoddard  

Western  Washington  Industrial  Exposition,  Taco- 

ma  

District  Fairs. 

NO.         PLACE  AND  SEC'Y.  DATE. 

1—  Oakland  Aug.  8-13 

2 —  Stockton  

3—  Cbico,  J.  D.  Sproul  Aug,  23  27 

4 —  Petaluma,  Dr.  Thos.  Macleay  

5—  Santa  Clara,  George  H.  Bragg  .  .Sept  26-Oct  i 

6 —  Los  Angeles    

7—  Salinas  City.  J.  J.  Kelley  

8 —  Placerville,  Thos.  Eraser  Aug.  23-27 

9—  Rohnerville  

10—  Yreka,  C.  S.  Smith  Oct.  5-8 

11 —  Sierraville,  Fred  Blinman  Oct,  3-7 

12—  Lakeport,  H.  A.  McCraney  Sept.  27,  Oct.  i 

13 —  Marysville,  G.  R.  Eckart          Aug.  sS-Sept.  3 

14—  Santa  Cruz,  Oscar  L.  Gordon  

15—  Bakersfield.  J.  J.  Kelly  

16—  San  Luis  Obispo,  J.  H.  Barrett  

17—  *  I.  J.  Rolfe  Aug.  23-28 

18 —  Independence,  C.  W.  Craig  Sept.  27-30 

19 —  Santa  Barbara,  H.  B.  Barstow  

20 —  Auburn,  F,  D.  Adams  Aug.  30-Sept.  3 

21 —  Fresno,  J.  M.  Reuck  

22—  Escondido,  G.  M.  Dannals  Sept.  21-24 

23 —  Concord,  F.  L.  Loucks  

25 —  Napa,  D.  L.  Hackett  Aug.  22-27 

26—  lone,  C.  T.  La  Grave  Sept.  27-30 

27 —  Redding,  H.  R.  Hodson  

28 —  San  Bernardino  

30—  Red  Bluff,  H.  R.  Hook  Aug.  17-20 

31 —  Hueneme,  T,  H.  Merry  

32—  Santa  Ana,  W.  A.  Beckett  Oct  3-7 

33 —  HoUister,  A.  D.Shaw  Oct.  11-15 

34—  Susanville,  C.  E.  Emerson  Sept.  3-7 

35 —  Merced  

36 —  Vallejo  Aug.  27-30 

37 —  Lompoc,  W.  I.  Nichols  Sept.  20-23 

— Glenn  Co.  Willows,  W.  V.  Freeman . .'^ug.  9-13 

*-Stoek  exhibit  and  races  will  be  at  Glenbrook,  and 
pavilion  exhibit  at  Nevada  City. 


^^^^ 
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Auction  Sales  of  California  Fruits 

At  New  York. 

July  6.— Two  carloads:  Apricots  81.10@2  30; 
Peaches,  «1.25@2.55;  Tragedy  Prunes,  J3.75@4.25; 
Abundance  Plums,  $2.60;  Figs,  $2,37,  Gross  sale  of 
two  cars,  $3368. 

July  6. —One  carload:  Alexander  peaches,  $1.36@ 
1.80;  Hale's  Early  peaches,$1.30@1.80;  Royal  apricots, 
$1.10@1.30. 

July  7.— One  carload:  Peach  plums,  $3.80  to  $4  15; 
Cherry  plums,  $1.65;  Alexander  Peaches,  $1.65@2.30; 
Royal  apricots,  90c@$l.5O. 

July  8.— Refrigerator  car  No.  16,366;  Royal  Apri- 
cots sold  for  $1@2.05  Alexander  Peaches  S1.35@2.X5; 
Hale's  Early  Peaches.  $1.30@2.15;  Koyal  Hative  Plums, 
$l.87@2.87;  Figs,  $l.35@2.25.    Gross  sale,  $1723. 

Refrigerator  car  No.  16,314.  Royal  Apricots,  $1.10 
@1.20;  Hale's  Early  Peaches,  $l.o5fa52;  Royal  Hative 
Plums.  $2  62;  Peach  Plums,  $2,37@4.12;  average,  $4; 
Tragedy  Prunes,  $3.37@3.50;  Simonl  Prunes  In  boxes, 
$2.87;  half  crates  Simonl  Prunes,  $5.60;  Comet  Pears, 
$4 ;  Kigs,  $2.40  Gross  sale,  $2150. 

Refrigerator  car.  No.  16,662.  Apricoto,  95c@«2; 
Hale's  Early  Peaches,  $1.35@1.65;  Alexander  Peaches, 
$1.65@1.80;  Royal  Hative  Plums,  $2.25@237;  Pigs, 
$2.15;  St.  Catherine  Plums,  $2.50.  Gross  sale,  $1664. 

Refrigerator  car  No.  16,322.  Apricots,  $1.0d®1.66; 
Hale's  Early,  $1  66@1.85;  Alexander  Peaches,  $160® 
2.20;  Beurre  Gifford  Pears,  $2  76  per  crate;  Bartlett 
Pears,  $4.62@6;  Peach  Plums.  $:i.37;  Royal  Hative 
and  Purple  Ijuane  Plums,  $2.60;  Tragedy  Prunes, 
$3.12®3.62;  Black  Hamburg  Grapes,  $2.25;  Sweetwater 
Grapes,  $1.62.  Gross,  947  packanes,  $^752. 

July  9.— Two  carloads:  Royal  Apricots.  $1@1.65; 
Hale'e  Early  Peaches,  $1.46@3.20;  Alexander  Peacbf  b 
$1.06@2.05;  St.  John  Peaches,  $1.40@2  06;  Bartlett 
Pears,  half  boxes,  $1.65@1.75,  whole  boxes,  $3.37® 
4.25;  Royal  Hative  Plums,  $2.27®2.76;  Figs,  $2.62; 
Brigg's  May  Peaches.  $1.80  per  box;  Bloodguod  Pears; 
$3.12;  Peach  Plums,  S2.87@3.25;  Royal  Anne  Cherries, 
$8;  Cherry  Plums,  $2,25. 

Julv  9.— Two  carloads:  Alexander  Peaches,  $1.75; 
Royal  Apricots,  $1.06®  1  40. 

July  12. — Two  carloads:  Hales  Early  Peaches  sold 
for  $1.10@1.80;  Gov.  Garland  Peaches  arrived  in  bad 
condition,  10@70c  box;  Peach  Plums,  $2  30®3; 
Tragedy  Prunes,  $2.»0;  Koenig  Claude  Plums,  82.06; 
Apricots,  85c®$2.50;  Uoorpark  Apricots,  $1. 

July  11.— Two  carloads:  Two  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  boxes  of  cherries  sold  for  an  average  of  $3.15 
per  box,  or  35c  per  pound.  Bartl»-tl  Pears,  $3.60@3.66 
Tragedy  Prunes,  $3.05@3.15;  Peach  Plums,  $2.10®3  05 
Alexander  Peaches,  $1.75@1.85;  Hale's  Early  Peaches 
$1.40@1,80;  Peach  Apricots,  $1.26@1.35;  KojalAprl 
cots.  65c@$1.35. 

July  11.— One  carload:  Apricots,  85c@$l.60;  Peaches, 
$1.95(32.311;  Pears.  $3  60®3,87;  Royal  Hative  Plums, 
$2.12®;!.50;  Peach  Plums.  $3@3.50;  Cherry  Plums, 
$1.76;  Tragedy  Prunes,  $3.50@3.62.  Car  sold  for  $2533 
gross. 

At  Chicago. 

July  6.— Three  carloads:  Royal  Apricots,  $1.20® 
1.45;  Alexander  Peaches,  $1.20®1.80;  Royal  Hative 
Plums.  $1.70;  Tragedy  Prunes,  $3.20;  Peach  Plums. 
83.26@3.60;  Bartlett  Pears,  $3.46@3  66;  Beurre  Gifford 
Pears  in  crates,  $1  65. 

July  7.— Two  carloads:  Plums  $2.90@3  26;  Tragedy 
Prunes,  $2.65®3  16;  Koyal  Hative  Plums,  $2  80;  Apri- 
cots, $1.35®1.70;  St.  John  Peaches,  81.80®3;  Hale's 


Early  Peaches,  $1.60@2.40;  Figs,  81.40(31,48;  Grapes, 
$2.60. 

July  8.— Two  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears,  $3.65®3.60; 
Peach  Plums,  $2,85®3.50;  Tragedy  Prunes,  $3.15; 
Alexander  Peaches,  $1.75;  Hale's  Early  Peaches,  81® 
2,66;  McKevitt's  Early  Peaches,  82,10®2,60;  Royal 
Apricots,  $1,56@1,60;  Moorpark  Apricots,  $1.9j;Simonl 
Plums,  $8.10;  Mikado  Plums,  $3  50;  Royal  native 
Plums,  $2.10@2.60;  Pedro  Plums.  $2.10:  Figs,  $1,55. 

Juiy  9.— One  carload:  Bartlett  Pears.  8:i.f)£@3.75; 
Tragedy  Prunes,  $3  30;  Peach  Plums,  $3.05@3.30;  some 
small,  $2  50®2,90;  Purple  Duane  Plums,  Simonl 
Prunes,  $5,16;  Black  Republican  Cherries, $2.60;  Royal 
Anne  Chtr  les,  $2,35@2.50:;Hale,s  Early  Peaches;$2.05; 
Royal  Apricots  $1.30@1.50 

One  carload:  Alexander  Peaches  averaged  82. 
Royal  Apricots,  $1.40@1.60;  average  $1.55  per  crate. 

One  carload:  Royal  Apricots,  average  of  $1.53  per 
crate  for  the  entire  car. 

July  9.— Three  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears,  83.05;  Pur-i 
pie  Duane  Plums.  $2.80:  Peach  Plums,  $2.75@8i 
Tragedy  Prunes,  $3  05@3.40;  Alexander  Peaches, 
$l.60®2.40;  Royal  Apricots,  $1.45@1  90;  Royal  Hative 
Plums.  82.50@3;  Hale's  Early  Peaches,  $1.70@2,10;  St. 
John  Peaches,  $1  80@2.25. 

July  11.— Four  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears,  $3.10@3.65; 
half  boxes,  $1.40;  Peaches,  $1  50®2,60;  Apricots,  90c 
®$1.80;  Plums,  $2@2  36;  Tragedy  Prunes.  ((3.25®3.60; 
German  Prunes,  $2.75;  Peach  Plums,  $2.o5®3;  St. 
John  Peaches,  $1.55@2.25;  Hale's  Early  Peaches, 
$1.70. 

July  11.— Two  carioads:  Peach  Plums,  $2.65®3; 
Royal  Hative  Plums,  $2.60;  Early  Crawford  Peaches, 
$2(^2  26;  Hale's  Early  Peaches,  $1.45@2;  Alexander 
Peaches,  small,  $1.9S;  Royal  Apricots,  $1.36@1.55; 
Moorpark  Apricots.  $1.05®1  45. 

July  12.— Two  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears.  $3.78;  Trag. 
edy  iTunes,  83.65;  Peach  Plums,  $2.94;  P.  D.  Plums, 
$2  72;  Cherries,  $2.45;  Hale's  Early  Peaches,  $1.95; 
Peach  Apricots,  81.50;  Moorpark  Apricots,  $1.48; 
Royal  Apricots,  $1  32. 

July  12,— Four  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears,  83.60;  Ap- 
ricots, 81.60@1.7O;  Hale's  Early  Peaches,  81,75@1.86; 
Tragedy  Prunes,  83®H,26;  Ickworth  Plums,  82.70;  St. 
John  Peaches,  81.80@2.60;  Figs,  $1.25@1,85;  Royal 
Hative  Plums,  $2.60®2,90. 

At  Minneapolis. 

July  7.— Car  No.  16,530:  Peaches,  81.50@1.80;  Apri- 
cots, very  ripe,  $.75®1.15;  Plums,  $2.40. 

July  7.— One  carload:  Royal  Hative  Plums,  $2.25® 
3;  Peach  Plums,  82.25®3;  Hale's  Early  Peaches,  81.60; 
Royal  Apricots,  81.20@1.26. 

At  Boston. 

July  G  —One  carload:  Royal  Apricots  averaged 
81,23;  Alexander  Peaches,  $l,96;Tragedy  Prunes,  84,76 
Royal  Hative  Plums.  82.75. 

July  7,— Car  No.  lij,336:  Royal  Apricots  sold  to 
average  $1  59;  Alexander  Peaches,  $2  01. 

July  8— One  carload:  St.  Catherine  Plums,  $3.85, 
Royal  Hative  Plums,  $3;  California  Figs,  $2.50;  Hale's 
Early  Peaches,  $1  86@2.36:  Alexander  Peaches,  81.60 
@2.60;  Royal  Apricots,  $1.30@1  50. 

July  9.— Car  No.  16,688:  Royal  Apricots  sold  to 
average  $1  37;  Peaches,  $2.19;  Peach  Plums,  $3  98; 
Royal  Hative  Plums,  $ »  66. 

July  11  —Two  carloads:  Hale's  Early  Peaches, 
$2.10(32.20;  Strawberry  Peaches,  82;  Alexander 
Peaches.  $1.85@2.10;  Royal  Apricots,  $1.25®1.36;  Cali- 
fornia Figs,  $1.46. 

At  Omaha. 

July  11.— Car  No.  16,556:  Peaches,  $1.50(0)1.75:  Ap- 
ricots, $1.40@1.60;  Plums,  $2@2  60. 
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RAISIN  INDUSTRY 


A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  RAISIN  GRAPES, 

THEIR  HISTORY,  CULTURE  AND  CURING. 


By  GUSTAV  EISEN. 


This  is  the  Standard  Work  on  tbe  Balsln  Industry  In  California.  It  has  been 
approved  oy  Prof  Hilgard,  Prof.  Wickson,  Mr.  Ohas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a  multitude  of 
Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  the  DBWBT  PUBLISHINO  CO.  or  Its  Ascents  at  the  uniform  price  of 
$8  00,  postage  prepaid.  Orders  should  be  addressed: 


THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

220  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


By  ReduciDg  the  Interest  of  the  Debt 
The  Nation  Makes  a  Saying. 

By  using  CARBOLINEUM  AVKNARIUS 
lOOO's  of  Dollars  will  be  Saved. 

FARMBBS.Orobardists,  Wine-Orowers.  Hop-Orowera,  Chlcken-Ranobera,  let  us  tell  yoa: 

Save  money  and  work  by  paintiDa;  your  Fences,  Barns  Stables,  TrouKha,  Stakes,  Poles  aad  all  wood  exposed 
to  moisture  nr  c'imatic  ioflueDces  with  the  celebrated  Carbolineum. 

IT  13  EACELLENT.    IT  IS  CHEAP.    It  nroloiiKS  the  life  of  wood  at  least  100%. 

It  is  at  loKirerbeads  with  Insects,  Cblckeii  Lice  and  Vermin.    They  don't  like  CarboHneum;  they  keep  away. 
It  Is  an  enemy  to  Kats  anri  Uico;  tbey  lose  their  appetite  for  wood  treated  with  Carbolioeum. 
U  disinfects  Barns  and  Stables  and  destroys  Microbes. 

It  prevents  ShlDgles  coated  with  Oarbolioeum  from  rotting,  warpin|f  or  cracking. 

It  makes  Hope  nice  and  pliable;  It  beats  tar  coatine. 

It  contains  no  acids  or  injurious  or  poisonous  Incredients. 

It  is  THE  BEST  WOOD  PRESERVER  IN  THE  WORLD.  We  state  faots  and  have  testimonials  geouioe  and 
indisputable. 

  SEND  ORDERS  TO   

CARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  00. 

MUECKE  &  CO,,  Faoiflo  Coait  Agenti,  319  California  Street,  San  Franoiaoo,  Cal, 


Jolt  10.  Ifc9i 
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Sponge-Propagating.  —  The  United 
States  Government  is  considering  the  advis- 
ability of  establishing  a  sponge-propagating 
station  in  Florida  waters.  The  Florida 
sheep's  wool  sponge  is  extremely  durable 
and  valuable.  Sponge-fishing  has  been  car- 
ried on  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Govern- 
ment finds  it  necessary  to  take  some  step  to 
prevent  the  destruction  of  the  industry. 
This  industry  began  about  the  year  1852. 
Some  250  vessels,  employing  nearly  2000 
men,  are  now  actively  engaged  in  creating 
the  annual  revenue  of  nearly  $1,000,000. 
Sponges  are  found  in  the  Atlantic  as  far 
north  as  Jupiter  inlet.  The  industry  at  St. 
Mark's,  at  the  head  of  the  Apalachicola, 
comoetes  sixth  in  rank  with  Key  West. 
Most  of  the  output  goes  to  New  York,  about 
one-third  being  exported  to  Germany, 
France  and  Ireland. 


Oar  Agents. 

J.  C.  Ho  AG — San  Francisco. 

B.  G'  Bailbt— San  Francisco. 

Gbo.  Wilson— Sacramento,  Cal. 

Sajcubl  B.  Cliff— Creston,  Cal. 

MBS.  Bruce  B.  Lek— Tehama  Co. 

K.  H.  ScHAEFBLK— Calaveras  and  Tuolvunne  Go's. 

R  G  Httstov— Mnntana 

Cbas.  E.  TowNSEND— Sierra  and  Nevada  Cos, 

A.  C.  GODTBEY— Oregon.  • 

J.  M.  ISBAKL— Monterey  Co. 


Complimentary  Samples. 

PeraniK  receiving  this  paper  marked  are  requested  to 
ezamlD  its  contents,  terms  of  subscription,  and  give  it 
their  own  patronage,  and  as  (ar  as  practicable,  aid  In 
drcnlatiiig  the  Journal,  and  making  its  value  more 
vrldely  known  to  others,  and  extending  its  Influence  in 
the  cause  it  faithfully  serves.  Subscription,  paid  in  ad- 
vance, 6  mos.,  $1;  10  mos.,  $2;  15  mos.,  $3.  Extra  copies 
mailed  for  10  cents,  if  ordered  soon  enough.  If  already 
a  subscriber,  please  show  the  paper  to  otbe.s. 


{dticatiopal. 


Bowens  Academy, 

UnlTsrsltj  Ave.,  Berkeley. 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL 

FOR  BOYS  AND  YOUNG  MEN. 
Special  university  preparation,  depending  not  on  time, 
but  on  progress  in  studies. 
T.  8.  BOWENS.  M.  A..  Head  Master. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical. 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Sorveylng,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 
728  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL 
Open  All  Year. 
A.  VAN  DEK  NAILLEN,  President. 
Assaying  of  Ores,  $36;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon  Assa} 
|3S;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.    Full  course  of  assajing,  160 
ESTABLISHED  18M  tlT  Send  for  circular. 


BUSINESS  OOLLEGE, 

24  POST  ST..  S.  F. 

T?OB,   SEVENTY  -  FIVE    DOI.I.ARS  THIS 

P  College  Instructs  In  Shorthand,  Type  Writing,  Book- 
keeping, Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  the 
English  branches,  and  everything  pertaining  to  business 
for  six  full  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers,  and  give 
Individual  Instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  school  has 
its  graduates  in  every  part  of  the  Stata. 

£r  SbHD  for  ClKCQIiAa. 

E.  p.  HEALD,  Prenldent. 

C.  &  HALET,  Secretaiy. 


LOANS  NEGOTIATED 

On  flrat  class  country  real  estate,  in  sums  of  t6000  and 
0  ver.   Give  full  particulars.  Address 

C.  H.  DVriNELLE, 
454  Ninth  Street,  -  Oakland,  Cal. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 

The  Geman  Savings  and  Loan  Society, 

526  California  Street. 

F*  THE  HALF  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1892,  A 
dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  five  and 
one-tenth  (5  1-10)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  Term  Deposits, 
and  four  and  one-rjuarter  (IJ)  per  cent,  per  annum  on 
Ordinary  Deposits,  payable  on  and  after  FRIDAY,  July 
1, 1892.  GEO.  TOURNY,  Secretary. 


J.  f.  HouoHTOH,  President,  J.  L.  N.  Bbepabd,  Vloe-Pres. 
Oham.  B.  Btobt,  Sec'y,  B.  H.  Haoill,  Qen.  Ag't. 

Home  Hotnal  iDsnrance  Company, 


H.  K.  Cor.  Calironala  »Hd 

IHOOKPORATKD  A.  D.  1864. 


le  Mta., 
■elM*. 


Umm  P»M  BInce  r>rganlzaMon  13,176,7^9  II 

AMet«.  January  l.im  867,512  19 

Oapittil  Paid  r/n  In  Gold   300,000  00 

"TBT  «<nRH-i,lT«  cr.<.T  «T«r»thlnir   t7l»  Ofll  10 


ORANGE  ^  Treatise  by  T.  A.  Oarey 

CULTURE 


giving  the  rewiltfl  of  long  expert 
ence  in  Houthem  California.  198 
pages,  cloth  bound.  Sent  postpaid 
at  reduced  prie*  of  76  ct«.  per  copy. 
OEWKT  FUB.  00.,  220  Market,  S.F. 


TIMOTHY  HOPKINS. 

BXPOKTEB8.  IMPORTERS  AND  GROWERS  OF 

TREES.PLANTS.SEEDS.BULBS. 

427-429  SANSOME  STREET,      -       SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

NURSERIES:    UENLO    PARK.  OAL. 

SWEET  PEA  SEED  FREE— We  will  mail,  free,  a  packet  of  Mixed  Pea  Seed 
(our  own  growing)  to  each  person  who  will  send  us  the  names  and  addreeses  of  ten  peo- 
ple who  have  gardens  and  are  interested  in  flowers. 


CALLA  LILY  BULBS 


WANTED.— Write  us  stating  Oaantity 
and  Price. 


Have  you  a  Plant  or  Fern  in  your  home  ? 
specimens. 


If  not,  send  for  some.     Wo  have  choice 


STOCKTON  NURSERIES, 


ESTABLISHED  1853. 


FRUIT  TREES.    FRUIT  TREES. 


Also  Fine  Stock  of  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Palms,  Roses  and  Carnations. 

PLANTS   IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

Correspondence  Solicited, 

E.  C.  CLOWES,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


MERY  S  IMPROVED  PIONEER  BARLEY  CeUSHER 


  USING  

The  Benoit  Corrugated  Rollers. 


STILL  ftl  THE  FRONT 


This  Mill  lias  been  in  use  on  tills  Coast  forjlO  jaais, 

TAKEN  THE  PREMIUM  AT  THE  STATE  FAIR 

Four  years  in  succession,  and  has  met  with  general  favor, 
there  now  being 

Over  250  of  them  in  nse  in  California,  Nevada  and  Oregon, 

It  is  the  most  economical  and  durable  Feed  Mill  in  use. 
I  am  sole  manufacturer  of  the  Corrugated  Roller  Mill.   The  Mills  are  all 
ready  to  mount  on  wagons. 


Graikland,  Butts  Co.,  Cal.,  June  9,  1887. 
Mr.  M.  L  Mkrt— Dear  Sir:  We  have  used  one  No.  2 
Koller  Barley  Crusher  now  for  eight  years  and  have  used 
it  steady  during  that  time;  have  crushed  45  tons  a  day 
and  the  Crueher  is  as  good  to-day  as  when  it  came  out  of 
your  shop.  I  am  lalisfied  that  it  is  the  best  mill  made. 
You  may  reconstruct  this  testimonial  to  the  best  advan- 
tage for  you  and  sign  our  names,  for  you  cannot  over- 
rate the  merits  of  your  mill.  F.  E.  REAM, 

JNO.  P.  SUTTON. 


Durham,  May  21,  1887. 
Mr.  M.  L.  Mbrt— Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  yours  of  the 
19th,  would  say  that  I  crushed  from  two  to  two  and  a 
half  tons  per  hour,  but  could  crush  three  and  a  half  tone 
If  my  elevators  were  large  enough  to  carry  the  barley 
from  the  machine.  The  No.  1  machine  I  used  at  Gridley 
was  run  on  a  sack  a  minute,  and  if  we  got  bthind  we 
could  run  through  five  tons  an  hour  and  do  good  work. 
The  machine  I  use  here  is  a  No.  2.  Yours, 

WM.  M.  TAYLOR, 
thus  far,  and  hope  for  a  continuance  of  the  same. 


I  thank  the  public  for  their  kind  patronage  received 

M.  L.  MERY,  Chico  Iron  Works»  Chlco.  Cal, 


IMPROVED  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

TOOL  COMPANY 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

Machinery  and  Information 
for  irrigating  Plants 
of  All  Sizes. 

ESTIMATES  OHKERFCLLT 
FURNISHED. 

Address  Works,  Flrst  &  StevenSOn  Stc„ 
SAN  FRANCISCO  CAL. 

Snnd.for  book, showing  cheap  irrigation,  mailed 
free. 


Mecond  Edition— Kow  Beady. 


ciiLiroli|ii/iH{l)iT?i 


n  HOW  TO 

GROW  THUM. 
rof.  Edwiird 
Wickflon. 

A  practical,  eipilcit  and  comprehensive  l>ook  emtKxlylDK 
the  eiperience  and  methnda  of  bundrcdn  of  HiKxeRBful 
grower!,  and  con«tllull"(t  «  truatworthy  guide  by  which  the 
fneiperience*!  may  succcKufnlly  pniducc  the  (niitn  tor  which 


California  la  farooua.  CM  pa^ea.  fully  llluatratod.  Price  83, 
postpaid.  Send  for  circular  DEWEY  PUBUSHI" " 
publTahen,  220.Market  Street,  Ban  Francisco,  Oal. 


rupture; 


PILES  and  all  Rectal  Dis- 
eases FOSITIVKLT  CURBD,  in 
from  30  to  CD  days,  with- 
out OFKSATION  OR  DBTIN- 
TIOR  FROM  BUSINESS.  AISO 
ALL  NERVOUS,  SKIN,  BLOOD,  PRIVATE  AND 
CHRONIC  DISEASES  OF  BOTH  SEXES.  Strictdrb 
ABD  UaiXART  Troublbs  CURED.  No  oharge  unless  cure 
is  effected.  Consultation  free.  Call  or  addreaa  for  pam- 
phlet. DBS.  FORTERFIELD  dC  LOSKY,  8S8  Market  St. 
Sin  Fransisco,  Oal. 


The  Earliest  Yellow  Freestone  Known. 

CURL  LEAP  PROOF. 

TWO  WEEKS  EARLIER  THAN  FOSTER 
OR  BABLY  CBAWFORD. 

The  Best  Peach  Enow  a  for  Early  Ship- 
ment East. 

Reasonable  prices  to  dealers  and  canvassers.  Fer 
particulars  apply  to 

W.  W.  S.'WITH,  TacaTiUe, 
A.  T.  FOSTEK.  nixon. 
Or,  I.  H.  THOMAS  &  HON,  Vlsalla. 


NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

.   AN  EXCEPriONALLY  FINE  

GENERAL   NURSERY  STOCK 

 FOR  

SEASON  1892-3. 

Warranted  free  from  all  disease,  true  to  name,  and 
home  grown. 

Nurseries  at  Napa,  near  R.  R.  DepoL  Residence  of 
proprietor  at  Sausal  Fruit  Farm,  1}  miles  north  of  Napa. 

 ADDRESS  

LEONARD  COATES,  Napa,  Cal. 


ORANGE  SEED. 


This  is  the  last  year  of  importing  Choice  TAHITI 
SEED.  Thoie  who  need  any  should  order  Immmedi- 
ately.  L.  G.  8RESOVIOH  CO., 

606  Sanaome  St.,  S.  F. 


Protect  Your  Trees  irom  Sunburn,  Borers, 
Kabbits,  Etc.,  by  Using 

THE  PACIFIC  TREE 
PROTECTOR 

(Patent  applied  for) 
AT  A  CO*<T  OP  FKOM  1  OT. 
TO  »  CTS.  FER  TREE. 

It  Is  the  only  Perfect  Tree  Protector, 
and  Is  being  used  by  many  of  the 
Largest  Growers  in  the  United  States. 
Waterproof,  adjustable  and  convenient. 
Saves  time  and  trouble  and  expense. 

Write  for  samples  of  above;  also  for 
samples  and  catalogue 

FAY'S  PATENT  MANILLO 
LEATHER  ROOFING, 

CEILING,  SIDING,  SHEATHING  AND  CARPETrUfO. 
Easy  to  apply— just  the  thing  for  Houoes,  Barns,  loe 
Houses  and  Outbuildings— Durable  and  Cheap. 

PACIFIC  ROLL  PAPER  CO., 

PACIFIC  COAST  AGENTS, 
80  and  38  First  Street.  San  Francisce,  Cal. 


The  Excelsior  Frnlt  Tree  Protector 


Hanufaetured  by 

BONESTELL&CO. 

Wholesale 
Paper  Dealers, 

401403  Sansoie  St. 

Sad  Fsakoibco. 
Send  for  Samplas. 


THE 


WHITE  IS  KING 

OF  ALL 

Sewing  MacliiDes. 

Simple  In  Construction,  Light 
Running,  Mott  Durable  and  Cem- 
plete. 

Visitors  always  welcome. 

WHITE  SEWING  MACHINE  OC, 

948  &  945  MAHKKT  ST.,  8.  P. 


BEST   TREE  WASH. 

"Greenbank"  98  degrees  POWDERED  OAUSTIO 
SODA  (tests  99  8-10  per  cent)  recommended  by  the 
highest  authorities  In  the  State.  Also  Common  Oaustle 
Soda  and  Potash,  et&,  for  sale  by 

T.  W.  JACKSON  &  OO., 
Hanufactarers'  Agents, 
No.  6  MARKET  ST.,      -     San  Franclsoo. 


Engraving. 


Superior  Wood  and  Metal  Engrav- 
ing, Electrotyplngand  Stereotyping 
promptly  attended  to  at  this  effioa. 
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The  Old  Reliable  Peter  Schuttler  Wagon 

BETTER  TO-DAY  THAN  EVER. 


THE   SCHUTTLER   IMPROVED   TUBULAR   AXLE  WAGON. 


This  represents  the  very  latest  and  the  most  important  improvement  that  has  ever  been  efiected  in  metal-axle 
wagons. 

The  out  shows  its  application  to  the  popular  "  National  Tubular  axles,"  in  which  it  entirely  supercedes  Ihe 
grooved  wooden  anle-stook,  and  in  its  stead  insures  an  even  btarlrg,  as  well  as  a  firm,  direct,  and  POSITIVE 
OONNECTION  between  bolster  and  axle. 

The  tmprovemtnt  consists  of  the  patent  reinforcine  sleeve  driven  onto  each  end  of  the  axle  by  hydraulic 
pressure,  fhese  sleeves  have  two  flat-bcariuR  surfaces  or  "  stools  "  on  top  of  each,  to  which  the  ends  of  i he  hind 
bolster  (and  sandboard  on  front  gearl  are  firmly  i lipped,  thus  reinforcing  the  strength  of  the  axle  by  that  of  the 
bolster.    By  this  arrangement  the  weight  of  the  load.  Instead  of  resting  on  the  center  of  the  axle,  is  transferred 


out  to  the  shoulder  of  the  wheel,  and  the  leverage  of  the  axle  hPirg  thus  reduced,  the  carrying  strength  Is  multi- 
plied In  like  jatio.  A  further  reeu'c  of  this  com»lnation  is  that  the  parts  are  thus  united  upon  the  TKUE  PRIN- 
CIPLE OK  THE  TRUSS,  as  bolster  and  ax!e  support  each  other  reciprocally  by  resisting  strains  from  any  direc- 
tion. An  absolutely  rigid  connection  Is  further  insured  by  means  of  a  dowel-pin  at  the  center  of  each  "  table  "  ot 
"  stool,"  passing  up  into  the  hound  an<i  bolster. 

No  improvement  nas  ever  met  with  such  unanimous  approval  as  this,  since  It  places  the  Tubular  Axle  upon  tbtf 
market  in  an  entlrel.\  new  form, and  one  that  commends  iti-elf  at  first  sigh^,.  it  combines  the  well-known  prin- 
ciples of  a  "stool  collar"  with  the  inherent  merits  •  f  the  Tubular  Axle,  and,  in  fact,  biings  out  the  real  advantage! 
of  the  latter  for  the  first  time  since  its  introduction  upon  the  wagon  market. 


THESE  AXLES  WARRANTED  NOT  TO  BEND  OR  BREAK  UNDER  ANY  LOAD  THE  WHEELS  CAN  CARRY! 

DEERE    IMPLEMENT  COMPANY,  General  Agents 

803  «tx3Lc3L  30*7  l\^£ti*li.ot  Stroot,  SSazx  r'r^ixcisoo. 

"THE  DRESS  REHEARSAL" 


FOR  THE 


WORLD'S  FAIR  OF  1893 


4 

4 


WILL  BE  HELD   AT  THE 


CALIFORNIA  STATE  FAIR 


F'rom  September  5th  to  ITtli. 


California's  Capabilities  are  Beyond  Comparison.    Let  Not  Apathy  Prevent  Their  Being  Exhibited. 
The  State  has  Appropriated  Over  $5000  for  Premiums  for  Soil  Productions. 


REMEMBER  THAT  .THE  GREAT  COLUMBIAN  WORLD'S  FAIR  opens  in  May  of  next  year.  Hence,  all  agricul- 
tural exhibits  must  be  collected  this  year. 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  stands  ready  to  assist  the  producer,  and  by  gathering  your  exhibits  and  showing  them  at  home  at 
the  State  Fair,  you  can  take  advantage  of  the  cash  awards  to  assist  you  in  the  good  work.  All  exhibits  shown  at  the  State  Fair  will 
be  kept  free  of  storage  until  their  removal.    BEGIN  WITH  HARVEST. 

MERCHANTS  AND  PROPERTY-OWNERS  in  each  county  are  interested  as  much  as  the  farmer,  and  should  lead  in  the 
ORGANIZATION  OF  COUNTY-EXHIBIT  COMMITTEES. 

Do  not  overlook  the  chance  of  getting  money  to  remunerate  you,  right  here  at  home;  it  is  to  be  given  away  at  the  State  F'air  of 
1892.    Cbme  and  get  some  of  it  FREDERICK  COX,  President 

Send  for  Premium  Lists.  EDWIN  F.  SMITH,  Secretary. 
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THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  OO. 
Office,  220  Market  St. 


A  Glimpse  at  Hydranlic  Mining. 

The  fact  that  the  House  of  Eepresentativea  has  this 
week  passed  a  bill  providing  ways  in  which  hydraulic 
mining  may  be  carried  on,  and  prohibiting  it  when  not 
thus  pursued,  will  reawaken  the  interest  of  our  readers  in 
the  subject.  The  bill  is  considered  morally  certain  to  pass 
the  Senate,  and  when  its  course  is  complete,  we  will  give 
an  outline  of  its  provisions.  Present  reference  to  it  will 
add  to  the  inter- 
est inhering  in  the 
views  we  present 
on  this  page.  Read- 
ers outside  of  the 
hydraulic  regions 
have  perhaps  little 
idea  of  the  way  in 
which  this  kind  of 
mining,  which  has 
in  the  past  wrought 
such  injury  to  our 
rivers  and  valley 
lands,  is  carried  on. 
To  such,  the  fol- 
lowing statements 
will  be  acceptable. 

The  mine,  of 
which  some  of  the 
features  are  shown, 
is  located  in  Trin- 
ity county,  Cali- 
fornia. It  com- 
prises some  1100 
acres  of  mining 
land.  The  bank  of 
the  low  bar  runs 
from  25  to  150  feet, 
and  on  the  upper 
bar  from  100  to  200 
feet  in  depth.  It 
was  originally 
opened  as  a  drift 
mine  a  number  of 
years  ago,  but  the 
claim  was  very 
rocky  indeed,  and 
in  1872  Mr.  E.  M. 
Be  nj  am  in,  the 
present  g"e  n  e  r'a  1 
manager  and  su- 
perintendent, went 
up  there  to  bring 
in  the  water  from 
the  head  of  Canyon 
creek.   He  built  a 

ditch'and  flume  some  nine  miles  long,  with  a  capacity  of 
2000*minerB'  inches.  In  order  to  get  the  pipe  on  to  the 
claim,  it  was  brought  across  the  Trinity  river  on  a  suspen- 
sion'bridge.  The  largest  pipe  that  comes  from  the  pres- 
8ar^tank|down  to  the  bridge  is  22  inches  in  diameter,  and 
runs  into  an  18-inch  pipe.  On  the  claim  are  six  Giants, 
two  of  them  nine  inches  in  diameter,  one  of  seven,  one  six, 
one  five  and  one  four. 

At  this  mine  they  strip  from  six  to  ten  acres  of  bedrock 
a  year.  The  gold  obtained  is  coarse,  cucumber-seed  gold. 
The  bridge  for  bringing  the  pipe  across  the  river  was  built 
under  considerable  difficulty.  It  is  350  feet  span,  with  a 
12-foot  pressure.  The  cables  are  five  inches  in  diameter, 
made  of  lO.SO  strands  of  No.  10  Bessemer  steel  wire.  The 
cables  wf  igh  11  tons  each,  and  had  to  be  made  on  the 
groand,  because  they  could  not  be  carried  over  the  mount- 
ains. The  t'jwers  for  the  cables  are  made  of  hewn  timbers 
of  sugar  pine.    The  bridge  is  84  feet  above  what  ii  known 


as  high-water  mark,  and  stood  the  big  winter  when  all  the 
other  bridges  in  the  region  went  out.  This  bridge  alone 
cost  $36,000. 

The  bedrock  ditch  on  the  high  bar  is  45  feet.  The  cut 
>3  1344  feet  long  from  the  dump  to  the  head  of  the  ditch. 
The  engraving  gives  a  good  view  of  this  bedrock  ditch  and 
flume. 

We  have  reproduced  from  photographs  made  by  E.  H, 
Benjamin,  son  of  the  manager  of  the  mine,  a  few  charac- 


He  Says  We  Don't  Know  Alfalfa. 

A  writer  in  the  Field  and  Farm  of  Denver  begins  an 
article  in  this  way:  "  While  the  writer  was  in  California 
lately  he  was  surprised  to  find  how  little  the  farmers  there 
knew  about  the  cultivation  of  alfalfa.  All  of  them  whom 
he  talked  with,  expressed  a  desire  to  know  more  about 
the  methods  of  cultivation  in  Colorado."  Then  follow  a 
few  remarks  on  how  they  do  it  in  Colorado,  which  advises 

sowing  immediate- 
ly after  the  last 
snow,  etc.  If  the 
Califomian  phould 
followsuch  instruc- 
tions he  would  nev- 
er get  his  seed  in 
the  ground. 

But  it  is  rather 
rich  for  Colorado 
to  say  Californians 
do  not  know  about 
alfalfa.  We  would 
like  to  know  what 
part  of  the  State 
the  writer  was  in. 
That  might  ex- 
plain his  sayings 
for  there  are  re- 
gions where  alfal- 
fa does  not  suc- 
ceed as  well  as 
other  forage  plants 
and  consequently 
little  attention  is 
paid  to  it.  But  to 
charge  the  State 
of  California  with 
not  knowing  alfal- 
fa is  laughable. 
Why,  youngster, 
California  had  al- 
falfa as  a  leading 
forage  crop  before 
Colorado  wa^-iborn 
agriculturally. 


SCENES  IN   A  TRINITY  COUNTY  HYDRAULIC  MINE. 

teristic  features  of  this  claim.  One  of  the  nozzles  shown 
is  the  largest  in  the  State — a  9-inch  one.  The  smaller,  6- 
inch  nozzle,  under  the  pressure  of  500  feet,  will  discharge 
1375  miners'  inches  of  water  (15,500  gallons)  per  minute, 
at  a  velocity  of  175  feet  per  second.  This  means  about 
one  ton  of  water  each  second  hurled  against  the  bank  with 
a  velocity  of  two  miles  a  minute.  This  stream  is  capable 
of  exciting  a  force  of  six  tons,  and  doing  an  amount  of 
work  nearly  equal  to  2000  horse  power.  With  the  9-inch 
nozzle,  proportionately  greater  results  are  obtained. 

Even  the  brief  statements  made  will  show  that  consider- 
able capital  must  be  invested  in  a  fully  equipped  hydraulic 
mine  to  work  it  properly.  The  water  supply  must  be 
abundant,  and  the  reservoirs,  ditches,  flumes,  etc.,  neces- 
sary to  bring  it  to  the  mine  are  very  expensive. 


The  Tomales  Creamery,  Marin  county,  is  ♦urning  out 
daily  about  900  pounds  of  cheese  and  500  pounds  of  butter. 


Regretted 
We  regret  that  re- 
cent reports  from 
Sacramento  indi- 
cate that  W.  R. 
Strong  &  Co.,  the 
well  -  known  fruit 
shippers  and  nur- 
serymen, have  been 

unable  to  recover  from  their  troubles  of  last  year,  and 
are  unable  to  proceed  with  their  business  this  season.  It 
is  claimed  that  their  assets,  if  well  handled,  will  meet  their 
liabilities;  but  as  their  credit  is  impaired,  they  cannot  se- 
cure the  advances  necessary  to  continue  business.  It  is  a 
misfortune  that  such  an  old  and  reputable  firm  should  be 
obliged  to  withdraw,  and  we  hope  it  may  only  be  temporary. 


The  Raisin  Abrajigkment. — A  report  upon  another 
page  shows  that  the  raisin  producers  at  their  meeting  last 
Saturday  successfully  passed  the  critical  moment  in  their 
eSbrt  at  organization,  and,  with  agreement  of  a  capable 
body  of  packers,  decided  upon  a  minimum  price.  There 
is  still  very  important  work  to  be  done  in  building  up 
the  organization  so  that  it  includes  95  per  cent  of  both 
the  growers  and  packers,  as  well  as  in  other  directions. 
The  fullest  cooperation  of  all  raisin-producing  regions  is 
courted.    The  aflFair  has  a  very  promising  look  about  it. 
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Office,  220  Market  St.;  Elevator,  12  Front  St.,  San  Francisco.,  Cal. 

Annual  Subscription  Kate  Three  Dollars  a  year.  While  this  notice 
appears,  all  subscribers  paying  «3  in  advance  will  receive  15  months'  (one  year 
and  13  weel<8)  credit.   For  $2  in  advance,  10  months.    For  $1  in  advance,  five 
mouths.    Trial  subscriptions  for  three  months,  paid  In  advance,  each  60  cents. 
ADVERTISING  RATES. 

I  Wttk.    I  Month.    3  Months.    1  Year. 

Per  Line  (agate)   $.25        $  .50       $1.20       $  4.00 

Half  inch  (1  square   1.00  2.50  6.50  22.00 
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Large  advertisements  at  favorable  rates.    Special  or  reading  notices,  legal 
»dvertisements,  notices  appearing  in  axtraordinary  type,  or  in  particular  parts 
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Registered  at  8.  F.  Post  Office  as  second-class  mall  matter. 

Anv  subscriber  sending  an  iuquiry  on  any  subject  to  the  Rural  Press,  with 
a  postage  stamp,  will  receive  a  reply,  either  through  the  columns  of  the  paper 
or  by  personal  letter.   The  answer  will  be  given  as  promptly  as  practicable. 

AI.FR£D  HOI.MAN  General  Managrer 

Saturday,  July  23,  1892. 
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The  Week. 

The  activity  of  the  week  clearly  lies  in  fruit  lines.  A 
notable  advance  in  values,  as  discussed  elsewhere,  is 
enough  to  accelerate  all  other  things  connected  with  the 
commodities  involved,  and  so  it  does.  Our  contents  this 
week  reflect  this  fact.  Two  notably  good  letters  on  fruit- 
handling  speak  for  themselves.  The  first  through  train  of 
California  fruit  for  English  cities  is  an  event  of  much  mo- 
ment. The  announcement  of  the  first  auction  sale  of  fruit 
by  growers  in  San  Francisco  is  also  novel  and  startling. 
The  progress  of  the  movement  by  which  a  minimum  price 
for  raisins  is  jointly  fixed  by  growers  and  packers  shows 
that  our  producers  are  beginning  to  understand  themselves 
and  the  advantages  thereof.  Certainly  there  is  enough  in 
all  this  to  occupy  the  scant  time  the  producer  has  for  read- 
ing during  the  busy  season. 

We  are  unquestionably  advancing  rapidly  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  horticultural  resources  of  the  State — quite 
as  fast  as  we  should,  perhaps.  After  a  few  more  doubtful 
issues  are  detprmined,  we  shall  be  ready  for  the  great  gain 
in  population  which  is  promised  us  after  the  World's  Fair. 


Fruit-Picking  and  Packing. 

Our  oflFer  of  prizes  for  letters  on  fruit-handling  has  not 
drawn  out  the  response  which  we  had  hoped,  because, 
doubtless,  the  pressure  of  the  actual  work  has  prevented 
its  treatment  upon  paper.  We  hope  this  will  not  be  also 
the  case  with  the  August  subject,  "  fruit-drying,"  although 
we  recognize  the  fact  that  midsummer  duties  render  atten- 
tion to  other  things  almost  impossible.  This  fact  should 
indicate  the  better  field  for  those  who  are  fortunate  enough 
to  have  a  little  leisure. 

Though  the  letters  on  fruit-handling  which  we  publish 
in  this  issue  are  not  as  numerous  as  we  desired,  we  are 
glad  to  note  that  their  character  is  eminently  satisfactory, 
and  the  deductions  from  experience  and  observation  will 
be  interesting  and  suggestive  to  all  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness.   The  awards  are  as  follows: 

First  prize,  $10,  to  C.  E.  Williams  of  Yuba  City. 

Second  prize,  $5,  to  Felix  Foreman,  Elmira. 

The  points  made  in  the  letters  which  we  publish  else- 
where in  this  issue  are  all  open  to  discussion,  either  at 
once  or  whenever  our  readers  have  leisure  for  such  discus- 
sion. 

Activity  in  Beans.— Beans  evidently  consider  them- 
selves a  kind  of  fruit,  and  are  spurting  in  harmony  with 
the  movement  in  fruits.  Our  market  review  this  week 
ahould  be  carefully  read  by  bean  growers. 


Fruit  Auctions  in  San  Francisco. 

Ever  since  the  success  of  the  auction  plan  of  selling 
California  fruit  was  demonstrated  by  the  California  Fruit 
Union  in  Chicago  there  has  been  discussion  upon  the 
practicability  of  employing  the  auction  method  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  experience  of  producers  in  disposing  of  their 
products  in  this  market  through  existing  channels  has 
been  unsatisfactory  for  so  long  a  time  that  the  memory  of 
man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary.  Investigations  in  the 
growers'  interest  have  frequently  been  made  and  they 
have  never  done  more  than  to  show  that  the  discontent 
among  growers  was  wider  than  had  been  supposed.  Noth- 
ing in  the  way  of  remedy  has  been  proposed  except  that 
in  some  way  producers  should  undertake  the  distribution 
of  their  own  fruit.  Such  a  movement,  though  theoreti- 
cally advocated,  has  never  been  reduced  to  practical  oper- 
ation, because  of  obvious  difficulties  which  were  clearly 
foreseen.  The  last  impulse  in  this  direction  was  put  forth 
at  the  Marysville  Convention  last  autumn,  and  it  was 
hoped  that  something  might  be  done  this  summer  in  the 
way  of  a  growers'  cooperative  marketing  enterprise.  Such 
a  work  has  not  risen  to  view. 

The  State  Horticultural  Society  has  discussed  the  auction 
method  as  applicable  to  San  Francisco  and  has  usually 
concluded  that  existing  conditions  did  not  favor  it.  It 
has  been  reserved  for  an  enterprising  community  of  grow- 
ers upon  the  Sacramento  river  to  attack  the  proposition  by 
a  bold,  resolute  move.  The  way  to  resume  is  to  resume, 
and  the  way  to  try  the  auction  plan  is  to  auction.  This 
the  Sacramento  growers  have  resolved  to  do.  There  was  a 
meeting  of  these  growers  held  at  Walnut  Creek  last  Satur- 
day. It  was  decided  to  hereafter  sell  fruits  in  San  Fran- 
cisco at  auction  instead  of  the  present  way,  by  commission 
houses,  and  all  signers  of  the  agreement  are  to  instruct 
their  different  commission  men  to  turn  over  all  fruits  con- 
signed to  them  to  P.  Steinhagen,  to  be  sold  at  auction  to 
the  highest  bidder,  eight  per  cent  commission  to  be 
allowed  on  all  sales,  to  be  divided  between  the  auctioneer 
and  commission  men  as  they  may  agree  upon.  This  agree- 
ment was  signed  by  a  large  number  of  growers,  but  it  is 
for  no  specified  time.  The  principal  growers  in  the  move- 
ment are  said  to  be  John  Miller,  T.  W.  Dean,  P.  Crew,  G. 
A.  Knott,  William  Johnston,  L.  D.  Green,  A.  T.  J.  Rey- 
nolds, W.  J.  Smith,  Sol  Runyon,  O.  R.  Runyon,  Sperry 
Dye  and  Mrs.  M.  A.  Jackson. 

This  is  in  brief  the  way  in  which  the  venture  has  come 
about.  How  it  will  result  can  only  be  told  by  experiment. 
Next  Monday  at  five  A.  M.  the  first  auction  will  be  held  on 
the  wharves  where  the  fruit  is  brought  by  the  Sacramento 
river  boats.  The  movement  is,  of  course,  awakening  the 
full  opposition  of  the  old  fruit  handlers,  who  are  aghast  at 
the  thought  of  the  innovation  of  selling  fruit  without 
draying  it  out  to  their  sheds  along  Washington  and  Jack- 
son streets.  Prediction  is  made  of  combination  among 
jobbers  and  associations  of  retailers  who  will  take  the  fruit 
at  their  own  price  on  the  block.  Such  things  were  freely 
talked  also  when  the  auction  plan  was  mooted  in  Eastern 
cities.  It  is  the  natural  conclusion  of  timid  minds  and  of 
those  who  are  interested  in  other  procedure.  The  Sacra- 
mento growers  are  of  a  bolder  sort.  They  know  the  losses 
and  exactions  to  which  they  have  been  subjected  in  former 
years,  and  now  that  a  sharp  demand  has  arisen  for  the 
fruit  they  are  now  marketing,  they  propose  to  try  a 
change.  The  conditions  are  most  propitious  to  begin  such 
a  method.  Too  many  people  want  the  fruit  to  make  it 
possible  for  them  to  peaceably  combine  and  divide  it. 
Each  wants  more  than  his  share.  It  is  just  such  a  condi- 
tion of  affairs  which  makes  an  auction  quick  and  satisfac- 
tory. We  admire  the  enterprise  of  the  Sacramento  growers. 
We  hope  and  believe  they  will  succeed,  and,  by  so  doing, 
they  will  not  benefit  themselves  alone,  but  all  producers 
of  whatever  commodity  comes  to  this  market. 


The  State  Boaed  of  Hoeticulture. — This  body 
held  a  regular  meeting  in  this  city  on  Tuesday  of  this 
week.  The  Secretary  made  a  report  upon  the  publication 
and  quarantine  work  of  the  year,  of  which  we  shall 
give  an  outline  at  another  time.  The  time  for  the  next 
Fruit- Growers'  Convention  will  be  November  15th  to  18th, 
and  the  place,  San  Jose.  The  board  elected  ofiicers  for 
the  ensuing  year.  Eilwood  Cooper  was  reelected  presi- 
dent of  the  board,  Fred  0.  Miles  of  Penryn  treasurer,  and 
J.  L.  Mosher  of  San  Jose  auditor. 


Fruit  Prices. — Our  market  review  this  week  gives  the 
current  news  concerning  the  sharp  advance  which  has  oc- 
curred in  certain  kinds  of  fruit  now  being  marketed. 
Those  who  contracted  apricots  for  IJ  cents  a  month  ago 
find  their  neighbors  able  to  command  twice  as  much  by 
not  selling  too  soon.  The  rise  now  recorded  in  certain 
fruits  bids  fair  to  exert  a  salutary  influence  during  the 
balance  of  the  season.  The  bears  have  lost  their  hold 
and  the  victims  arise. 


The  Fruit  Situation. 

Those  fruit  growers  who,  during  the  past  few  mouths, 
have  given  close  attention  to  the  market  reports  of  the 
Rural  Press,  and  have  followed  its  suggestions,  have 
cause  for  self-congratulation.  Of  all  the  market  reporters 
of  this  city,  the  Rural  was  the  only  one  which  foresaw 
and  foretold  the  shortage  of  the  fruit  crop  east  of  the 
Rocky  mountains. 

Not  only  was  this  information  given,  but  it  was  supple- 
mented by  the  statement  that  the  markets  were  cleaning 
up  of  dried  fruit,  and  that  by  the  time  the  1892  product 
was  ready  for  marketing,  the  surplus  from  the  1891  crop 
would  be  gone.  That  this  position  has  been  verified,  events 
of  the  past  few  days  fully  establish. 

The  prediction  of  a  poor  fruit  crop  at  the  East  was 
formed  on  unfavorable  weather  conditions — late  frosts  and 
cool  nights  during  the  period  of  early  bloom  in  the  At- 
lantic coast  States,  and  excessive  rains,  which  robbed  the 
blossoms  of  the  pollen  or  beat  off  both  bloom  and  young 
fruit,  in  portions  of  the  Ohio  and  Missouri  valleys.  To 
this  was  added  a  drouth  in  the  Delaware  peninsula  and 
increasing  ravages  of  insects  and  blights. 

Of  the  small  fruit  at  the  East,  blackberries  are  the  full- 
est crop;  currants  are  far  from  abundant,  while  strawber- 
ries, raspberries  and  gooseberries  are  a  little  over  five- 
eights  of  a  crop.  Of  the  peach  crop  the  small  orchards  of 
southern  New  England  will  give  a  full  average  yield, 
while  in  New  York  and  in  the  Delaware  peninsula  it  will 
be  from  40  to  50  per  cent  of  an  average  yield.  Georgia  has 
a  very  large  peach  crop,  due  to  more  trees  coming  into 
bearing  and  improved  methods  of  cultivation.  The  Caro- 
linas  have  a  short  crop.  In  the  Missouri  valley  States  the 
yield  will  not  reach  much,  if  any,  more  than  one-half  of 
an  average.  The  pear  crop  East  does  not  promise  more 
than  75  per  cent  of  an  average.  The  apple  crop,  last  year, 
was  an  enormous  one  and  admitted  of  heavy  exporting, 
both  green  and  dried,  to  Great  Britain.  This  year  it  does 
not  promise  to  be  60  per  cent  of  an  average  crop.  So  far 
as  present  information  points,  there  will  be  a  large  crop  in 
Nova  Scotia  and  nearly  as  good  in  Maine.  In 
southern  New  England  it  will  be  poor.  In  New  York 
it  will  be  very  poor,  as  it  will  be  in  Kansas,  in  the  Ontario 
region  across  the  lakes,  in  Ohio,  Michigan,  Missouri  and 
Arkansas;  but  in  Minnesota  and  the  Northwest  the  crop 
promises  to  be  fairly  good. 

It  is  not  at  the  East  alone  that  the  fruit  crop  will  be 
very  light,  but  mail  advices,  confirmed  later  by  cables,  re- 
port short  crops  in  Great  Britain  and  Germany.  In  the 
other  European  countries  the  crop,  while  promising  to  be 
larger  than  in  the  above  two  countries,  will  not  be  any- 
thing like  an  average.  Probably  the  best  evidence  of  this 
is  the  strong  and  higher  markets  at  the  East  for  imported 
prunes,  raisins  and  other  foreign  dried  fruits. 

The  promise  this  year  of  a  short  fruit  crop  at  the  East 
sent  buyers  into  the  different  distribution  markets  for 
canned  fruits,  and  in  a  very  short  time  the  carry-over  of 
the  1891  pack  was  under  control.  Eastern  canners,  finding 
that  this  year  they  would  not  be  able  to  pack  within  50 
per  cent  of  their  usual  pack,  withdrew  from  the  market  or 
else  issued  price  lists  at  a  high  advance  over  those  given 
out  in  July,  1891.  In  this,  California  canners  have  pur- 
sued the  same  course. 

The  position  of  the  Rural  Press  on  the  dried  fruit 
situation  has  been  as  completely  verified  as  has  been  its 
position  on  the  crop.  Our  conclusions  were  based  on  the 
outlook  favoring  a  very  small  crop  of  fruit  at  the  East, 
and  also  that  the  enormous  consumption  induced  by  low 
prices  during  the  season  just  closed  would  cause  the  mar- 
kets to  be  bare  of  the  1891  curing  by  July  of  this  year. 
The  very  high  prices  which  ruled  during  the  season  of 
1890-91  restricted  the  consumption  and  entailed  heavy  losses 
on  those  who  had  bought  with  the  expectation  of  unload- 
ing before  that  season  closed.  In  July,  1891,  dealers  from 
Omaha  to  New  York,  and  even  in  the  cities  beyond  New 
York,  were  loaded  with  the  dried  product  of  1890.  To  add 
still  further  to  their  demoralization,  the  crop  of  green  fruit 
in  all  sections  was  very  large,  larger  than  ever  before  pro- 
duced. Largely  increased  quantities  had  to  be  dried,  which 
gave  an  enormous  supply.  This,  owing  to  the  conserva- 
tism of  buyers,  had  to  be  worked  off  at  low  prices.  Unneces- 
sarily low  prices  were  made  j  ust  before  and  after  the  midwin- 
ter holidays,  owing  to  a  scare  on  the  part  of  both  buyers  and 
sellers.  The  low  prices  placed  the  product  within  the 
reach  of  all,  which,  as  stated  above,  resulted  in  the  surplus 
going  into  consumption  and  the  product  of  the  1892  cur- 
ing coming  in  on  a  bare  and  hungry  market,  with  families 
at  the  East  having  less  preserved  fruits  than  for  years,  if 
ever  before.  This,  of  course,  will  conspire  in  promoting  a 
demand  from  those  who  could  have  been  content  with  what 
they  had  preserved.  It  does  not  require,  we  think,  a  further 
presentation  of  the  favorable  situation  or  of  argument  to 
prove  that  a  higher  range  of  values  should  exist  during 
the  next,  12  months,  yet  if  they  be  forced  to  too  high  fig- 
ures, consumption  will  be  restricted  and  the  last  holders 
meet  with  heavy  losses. 
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From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

There  is  little  change  in  the  situation  at  Homestead,  Pa., 
since  our  last  writing.  The  steel  works  are  in  possession 
of  the  owners  under  protection  of  the  Slate  troops,  and 
preparations  for  resuming  work  are  being  made  by  a  small 
force  of  non-union  workmen,  who  are  fed  and  lodged  un- 
der guard  within  the  enclosures.  The  strikers  declare 
that  they  will  not  allow  the  mills  to  be  operated  by  non- 
union men,  and  it  is  certain  that  they  are  only  restrained 
from  immediate  violence  by  the  presence  of  the  troops. 
Strong  as  the  guard  is,  it  has  not  been  considered  safe  to 
bring  bodies  of  non-union  men  openly  to  the  mills,  and 
they  have  been  smuggled  in  in  small  squads  at  night,  or 
disguised  as  messengers  or  militiamen.  Before  work  can 
be  resumed  in  full  force  there  must  be  more  thousands  in 
the  mills  than  there  are  now  hundreds,  and  it  is  doubted 
if  they  can  be  brought  in  without  another  fight. 
Thus  the  situation  rests  at  Homestead.  Very  much 
nearer  home,  at  Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho,  there  is  a 
condition  of  affairs  closely  similar.  Some  months 
ago  the  silver  mines  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  district 
shut  down.  Three  weeks  ago  they  undertook  to  resume 
work,  but  under  a  new  scale  of  wages,  substituting  a  rate 
of  $3  per  day  for  the  former  rate  of  $3,50,  and  explaining 
that  the  low  price  of  the  silver  product  made  the  cut 
necessary.  There  was  immediate  protest  from  the  work- 
men; then  a  strike;  then  an  attempt  by  the  mine-owners  to 
put  in  new  and  non-union  men.  The  strikers  then  began  a 
sort  of  guerrilla  warfare.  At  several  of  the  mines  non-union 
men  were  shot  down  and  others  were  waylaid  on  public 
roads  and  murdered.  In  several  of  the  mines  which  the 
strikers  took  forcible  possession  of  they  laid  magazines  of 
dynamite  and  connected  them  with  fuses,  to  destroy 
both  life  and  property  if  they  should  be  driven  out.  After 
the  usual  preliminaries,  U.  S.  troops  were  sent  into  the 
district  last  week,  and  after  a  sharp  fight,  in  which  several 
strikers  were  killed,  they  took  charge  of  the  mines  and 
now  control  the  situation.  Here,  as  at  Homestead,  there 
is  quiet,  but  the  sort  of  quiet  that  requires  the  service  of 
armed  sentinels. 

The  failure  of  Senators  Palmer  and  Voorhies  to  swing 
the  Democratic  party  into  line  as  a  defender  of  the  Home- 
stead outrage  and  as  an  advocate  of  the  extreme  demands 
of  the  trade-unionists  is  absolute.  Mr.  Voorhies'  fierce 
resolution  and  Mr.  Palmer's  fiercer  speech  have  fallen  flat. 
In  his  speech,  it  will  be  remembered,  Mr.  Palmer  took  the 
ground  that  the  Homestead  strikers  were  in  the  right. 
Manufacturing  establishments  were,  he  claimed,  public  in- 
stitutions just  as  railroads  were,  because  they  worked  for  the 
public,  employed  the  public,  and  because  the  men  in  their 
service  became  unfit  for  other  service.  "  We  talk,"  he 
said,  "  about  civil  service  law  as  applicable  to  Government 
employment.  I  assert  that  there  is  a  law  wider  and  broad- 
er than  that,  which  gives  to  these  men  who  have  been 
bred  in  these  special  pursuits — as,  for  instance,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  railroads,  or  of  these  vast  manufacturing  establish- 
ments— the  right  to  demand  employment,  a  right  which 
can  only  be  defeated  by  misconduct  on  their  part."  In 
other  words,  Mr.  Palmer's  position  is  that  the  ownership 
of  the  Homestead  and  other  similar  establishments 
by  the  men  who  have  created  them,  is  a  conditional  owner- 
ship limited  by  certain  rights  of  the  men  who  are  employ- 
ed in  them.  The  absurdity  of  this  position,  not  to  men- 
tion its  mischievious  revolutionary  character,  is  seen  when 
the  principle  is  applied  to  other  sorts  of  property.  Where, 
for  example,  is  the  farmer  who  would  allow  the  ownership 
of  bis  acres  to  be  a  conditional  one,  subject  to  deBnite 
"  rights "  therein  on  the  part  of  his  field  hands  ?  Of 
course,  the  proposition  is  monstrous.  Senator  Palmer 
knows  better  than  this.  He  is  simply  a  blatant  demagogue 
seeking  to  make  partisan  advantage  in  the  crisis  of  a 
Presidential  campaign.  That  his  party  is  wiser  than  he 
and  more  self-respecting,  is  demonstrated  by  its  repudia- 
tion of  his  doctrine.  Both  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
parties  frequently  make  sacrifices  of  principle  for  partisan 
advantage,  but  neither  have  yet  gone  so  far  as  to  put  forth 
revolutionary  doctrines. 

Organization  is  labor's  legitimate  weapon  of  defense. 
The  right  to  combine  forces  and  mass  strength  belongs 
aa  fairly  to  labor  as  to  capital.  It  is  in  the  province  of  la- 
bor to  accept  or  decline  engagements,  either  individually 
or  in  the  mass,  but  it  is  not  in  its  province  to  do  more 
than  this.  At  Homestead  and  at  Cffiur  d'Alene  the  em- 
ployers had  the  right  to  fix  wages;  the  workmen  the  right 
to  refuse  to  work  for  the  wages  offered.  But  there  is  an- 
other right  in  the  case,  that  of  the  non-union  men.  They 
are  denied  the  opportunity  to  work  by  seizure  of  the  Car- 
negie establishment.  They  are  maltreated,  murdered, 
blown  up  with  dynamite,  driven  out  of  the  country,  for  ex- 
ercising the  right  to  work  in  the  Cf/;ur  d'Alene  mines. 
TheM  are  the  men  at  whom  the  brutal  violence  of  the 
strikcTM  ig  aimed.  Theirs  is  the  interest  that  society  ia  put< 


ting  forth  all  its  power  to  protect.  In  doing  this,  organ- 
ized society  is  simply  maintaining  the  principle  of  its  or- 
ganization. It  is  simply  defending  the  exercise  of  that  in- 
dividual liberty  of  choice  which  is  the  essence  of  civiliza- 
tion. It  is  protecting  the  right  of  the  individual  to  make 
a  choice  and  to  carry  it  out  without  molestation.  Here  is 
work  to  be  done.  Here  are  men  willing  to  do  it  for  the 
wages  offered.  Other  men  stand  by  and  say  they  shall  not; 
destroy  property  to  prevent  them;  threaten  them  if  they 
undertake  it;  murder  them  if  they  persist.  If  organized 
society  cannot  protect  the  men  who  want  to  work,  and 
control  those  who  would  prevent  them  by  violence,  its  or- 
ganization is  a  sham;  it  has  no'force  or  vitality;  it  is  rot- 
ten at  heart  and  is  on  the  point  of  falling  to  pieces.  The 
Oregonian  of  Portland,  a  journal  exceptionally  clear  in  its 
perceptions  as  to  the  justice  of  things  and  equally  strong 
in  its  ability  and  courage,  remarks  : 

The  very  existence  of  civilized  society  is  at  stake  in  this 
matter.  The  personal  liberty  of  every  wage-worker  in  the 
country  is  threatened  by  the  organization  of  certain  workmen 
iQto  unions  to  forbid  other  workmen  to  accept  employment. 
The  State  that  permitted  this  would  abdicate,  commit  political 
suicide.  The  State  that  is  fit  to  live  will  put  forth  all  its  force, 
exhaust  all  its  resources,  expend  all  its  energy,  to  protect  its 
weakest  citizen  in  the  common  right  to  earn  his  bread  by  toil 
without  consulting  a  self-appointed  guardian  society.  How- 
ever tolerant  a  State  or  a  community  may  be  of  trade- 
unionism  as  a  voluntary  system,  no  State  can  indorse  the 
tyranny  of  coercive  labor  organization  within  its  borders  and 
retain  its  natural  powers  and  the  respect  of  its  citizens. 

Every  word  of  which  is  gospel  truth. 

Already  it  is  evident  that  many  whose  support  was 
reckoned  as  part  of  the  strength  of  the  new  National  Peo- 
ple's party  will  not  abandon  their  old  political  relations. 
Significant  evidence  to  this  efiect  is  furnished  in  an  article 
written  by  Mr.  Samuel  Gompers,  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  in  the  current  number  of  the 
North  American  Review.  Mr.  Gompers  admits  that  within 
the  Federation  there  exists  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with 
and  bitter  antagonism  to  both  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic parties.  He  charges  these  parties  with  broken 
promises  to  labor,  with  insincere,  half  hearted  support, 
and  even  antagonism  of  labor  in  the  interests  of  the  toiler 
and  with  alacrity  and  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  cor- 
porations and  the  wealth- possessing  classes.  "  There  was," 
he  declares,  "  no  real  improvement  or  deterioration  in  the 
condition  of  the  working  people  as  a  result  of  the  changes 
when  Mr.  Cleveland  succeeded  Mr.  Arthur  or  when  Mr. 
Harrison  succeeded  Mr.  Cleveland.  I  venture  to  predict," 
he  says,"  that  so  far  as  wage-workers  are  concerned,  it  will 
matter  little  if  President  Harrison  or  some  other  Repub- 
lican, on  the  one  side,  or  any  member  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  on  the  other,  should  be  elected  to 
succeed  the  present  incumbent,  or  even  should  the  Peoples' 
Party  succeed  (though  I  doubt  they  even  entertain  a  belief 
that  they  will  succeed)  in  electing  its  candidate  to  the 
Presidency."  "  The  members  of  the  organizations  afliliated 
with  the  labor  federation  will,"  he  says,  "  in  a  large 
measure,  as  citizens,  vote  for  the  candidate  of  the  party  of 
their  own  political  predilections,"  though  he  admits 
that  the  number  is  ever  on  the  increase  who  disenthral 
themselves  from  partisan  voting,  and  exercise  their  fran- 
chise to  reward  or  chastise  those  parties  and  candidates 
that  deserve  either  their  friendship  or  resentment.  Are 
such  changes  and  improvements,  he  asks,  promised  by  the 
People's  Party  that  the  workers  can  with  any  degree  of 
assurance  throw  in  their  political  fortunes  with  that  party  ? 
To  this  question  he  answers  clearly  that  in  his  judgment 
they  will  not.  "  To  support  the  Peoples'  Party,"  he  de- 
clares, "  under  the  belief  that  it  is  a  labor  party  is  to  act 
under  misapprehension.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  its 
make-up  a  labor  party  or  even  one  in  which  the  wage- 
workers  will  find  their  haven.  Composed  as  the  Peoples' 
Party  is  mainly  of  employing  farmers  without  any 
regard  to  the  interests  of  the  employed  farmers  of  the  coun- 
try districts  or  the  mechanics  and  laborers  of  the  industrial 
centers,  there  must  of  necessity  be  a  divergence  of  purposes, 
methods  and  interests."  The  italics  are  Mr.  Gomper's 
own  and  are  designed  to  emphasize  the  distinction. 
Mr.  Gompers  goes  on  to  say  that  he  has  no  de- 
sire to  belittle  the  efforts  of  the  organizers  of  the 
Peoples'  party  or  to  withhold  sympathy  due  them  in  their 
agitation  to  remedy  the  wrongs  which  they  sufler  from 
corporate  power  and  avarice.  He  concedes  that  they  are 
doing  excellent  work  in  directing  public  attention  to  the 
dangers  which  threaten  the  body  politic  of  the  Republic, 
but  "  before  there  can  be  any  hope  of  the  unification  of  the 
labor  forces  of  the  field,  factory,  and  farm  and  workshop, 
the  people  who  work  on  and  in  them  for  wages  must  be 
organized  to  protect  their  interests  against  those  who  pay 
them  wages  for  that  work." 

There  is  going  to  be  an  interesting  fight  in  the  Repub- 
lican State  Convention,  which  meets  next  week  at  Sacra- 
mento, over  the  railroad  question.  The  Stockton  Conven- 
tion, while  going  out  of  its  way  to  make  a  platform  when 


none  was  needed,  had  nothing  to  say  about  the  railroad 
situation  in  this  State.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Demo- 
cratig  Convention  at  Fresno  took  strong  ground  against 
the  course  of  the  Railroad  Commission  and  demanded  re- 
forms in  the  management  of  the  roads.  It  is  beyond 
question  that  there  is  no  other  issue  in  State  affairs  so 
closely  related  to  public  interest  and  to  public  sentiment; 
and  the  position  taken  by  the  Democrats  was,  in  view  of 
the  Republican  silence,  a  strong  "  hit."  At  the  coming 
convention  at  Sacramento  the  Republicans  will  be  called 
upon  to  vote  for  or  against  a  resolution  condemning  the 
policy  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company — and  it 
remains  to  be  seen  how  the  vote  will  stand.  It  is  possible 
that  the  politicians  may  be  able  to  avoid  the  issue  by  put- 
ting forth  no  platform  at  all,  but  this  would  be  a  palpable 
dodge  and  as  such  a  direct  play  into  the  hands  of  the 
Democrats. 


The  Christian  Union  of  New  York  takes  a  novel  view 
of  the  census  report  concerning  the  growth  of  American 
churches.  It  believes  that  a  better  net  result  would  obtain 
from  limitation  than  from  growth  in  the  number  of  church 
organizations.  It  claims  that  great  harm  is  done 
to  the  cause  of  Christianity  by  the  rivalry  of  the 
different  evangelical  denominations  in  the  limited 
field  of  work.  In  small  villages,  it  points  out 
that  there  will  be  three  or  four  weak  churches  fighting  for 
supremacy,  when  if  their  membership  and  resources  were 
united  there  would  be  one  strong  effective  church.  Sec- 
tarianism, it  claims  is  destructive  of  Christian  spirit  and 
destructive  to  the  best  efforts  of  religious  extension. 
Better,  it  says,  far  better,  would  it  be  if  the  evangelical 
churches  would  come  to  a  common  agreement  by  which 
the  spirit  of  rivalry  would  give  way  to  the  spirit  of  co- 
operation.   Here  is  its  suggestion: 

Let  the  Home  Missionary  Societies  form  a  syndicate.  Let 
the  National  Sec letaries,  or  the  State  or  District  Secretaries  of 
the  Home  Missionary  Societies  meet  once  a  month.  Let 
them  confer  concerning  all  new  territory;  and  agree  first,  never 
to  put  an  evangelical  church  into  a  town  already  adequately  sup- 
plied with  evangelical  churches,  and  second,  to  allow  the  sister 
denomination  to  put  in  the  second  church  when  a  second 
church  is  needed. 

There  is  good  sense  in  this,  not  only  g)od  sense,  but  a 
regard  for  the  broad  interests  of  religion. 

The  Raisin  Situation  at  the  East. 

A  leading  New  York  commercial  exchange  just  to  hand 
reports  the  raisin  situation  as  follows: 

California  raisin  growers  and  packers  are  laying  their 
wires  for  the  coming  season,  and  are  deeply  interested  in 
the  condition  of  the  country's  markets,  statistically  and 
otherwise,  at  the  present  time.  The  outlook  for  them  is 
certainly  very  favorable.  The  crop  of  1891  has  been  pretty 
well  distributed,  the  stock  remaining  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
now  being  regarded  as  not  any  too  great  to  cover  the  re- 
quirements of  consumers  between  this  and  fall.  The  sup- 
ply here  is  centered  in  the  hands  of  one  concern  (there  be- 
ing only  a  single  parcel  of  5000  boxes  outside,  and  this  is 
held  above  present  market  limits),  therefore  when  the 
dealers  of  the  country  require  additional  goods  they  will 
be  forced  to  make  their  selections  from  the  Washington 
street  merchant  who  had  the  pluck  to  venture  early  in  the 
season  upon  quantities  in  anticipation  of  the  demand  which 
usually  precedes  the  receipt  of  new  goods.  The  quan  ity 
held  here  in  bags  and  boxes  is  fair,  though  in  comparison 
with  corresponding  period  of  previous  years,  the  total  quan- 
tity is  said  to  be  considerably  below.  Prices  are  certainly 
low,  and  the  principal  holder  is  free  to  offer  upon  the  basis 
of  to-day's  values;  at  the  same  time,  should  the  demand 
suddenly  improve,  buyers  will  undoubtedly  be  compelled 
to  meet  gradually  advancing  ideas  for  anything  of  a  desir- 
able quality.  From  present  indications  the  new  fruit  will 
come  upon  a  comparatively  bare  market,  but  from  this  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  dealers  intend  rushing  to  the 
Coast  with  advance  orders,  or  that  they  will  listen  to  ex- 
treme values.  Should  the  new  crop  show  care  in  the  cur- 
ing and  preparmg  for  market,  and  offered  at  reasonable 
prices,  California  packers  will  probably  experience  no 
difficulty  in  promptly  placing  their  goods  among  the  deal- 
ers of  the  country,  but  should  there  be  haste  during  curing 
season,  and  indifiference,  except  to  surface  packing,  coupled 
with  fancy  ideas  as  to  the  value  of  the  fruit,  they  will  find 
that  the  trade  will  proceed  cautiously  and  not  stock  up  to 
any  extent  early  in  the  season.  Regarding  Valencia  raisins, 
the  stock  here  to-day  is  probably  the  smallest  upon  record, 
and  only  6000  boxes  are  now  in  transit  to  this  side.  An- 
other 60  days  will  probably  find  the  market  bare  of  salable 
fruit.  The  new  crop  is  said  to  be  progressing  favorably 
abroad,  and  an  average  yield  is  counted  upon.  Growers 
in  Spain  do  not  propose  as  yet  to  relinquish  this  field  to 
the  California  product.  True  they  are  handicapped  by  a 
heavy  duty,  but  in  the  face  of  this  duty  intend  to  stub- 
bornly contest  the  ground.  They  will  be  early  in  vhe  mar- 
ket with  their  new  fruit,  and  will  endeavor  to  get  in  some 
good  work  before  the  California  product  can  be  landed,  but 
with  the  two  varieties  in  the  field,  prices  will  be  regulated 
to  their  proper  level,  gauged  by  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  Malaga,  it  may  be  said,  have  been  driven  from 
American  markets,  only  a  few  of  the  very  choicest  variety 
being  brought  forward,  but  the  more  ordinary  Valencia 
continue  on  deck.  With  a  steady  increase  in  the  Pacific 
coast  product,  however,  and  cheapening  of  the  cost,  it  is 
believed  to  be  only  a  question  of  time  when  the  foreign 
article  will  entirely  disappear  from  our  markets. 
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Weather  and  Crop  Bulletin  for  Week  Ending 
July  ISth. 

The  following  condition  of  the  crops  for  the  week  end- 
ing Monday,  July  18,  1892,  are  from  the  reports  of  the 
numerous  voluntary  observers  throughout  the  State,  re- 
porting to  the  Director  of  the  California  Weather  Service 
at  Sacramento,  includine:  telegrams  received  on  Monday 
night  from  Observer  McKean  at  Bed  Bluff,  Observer 
Williams  at  Fresno  and  Observer  Franklin  at  Los  An- 
geles. It  will  be  seen  from  a  perusal  of  the  reports  that 
this  State  is  so  large  that  some  portions  of  it  have  crops  over 
an  average  and  others  below  and  some  portions  an  aver- 
age; and  in  the  great  valleys,  harvesting  and  thrashing  are 
nearly  or  quite  finished,  while  the  coast  counties  are  just 
beginning  to  head  their  grain  preparatory  to  thrashing. 
It  speaks  well  for  the  intelligence  of  our  crop  correspond- 
ents, for  from  the  first  report  down  to  the  present  time 
they  have  all  along  been  reporting  shortage  of  all  crops 
save  hay  and  barley,  and  it  also  shows  them  to  be  con- 
scientious men  and  not  given  to  exaggeration,  knowing 
which  the  general  reading  public  can  and  will  place  the 
utmost  confidence  in  these  gentlemen  who,  voluntarily,  and 
to  benefit  this  great  State,  send  promptly  each  week  a  re- 
port of  the  crops  to  the  Director  at  Sacramento: 

Humboldt. — Eureka — All  crops  are  doing  well;  the  hay  crop, 
both  in  quality  and  quantity,  was  never  better.  Grain  is  head- 
ing, but  is  of  fine  condition  and  will  yield  more  than  an  aver- 
age crop.    Fruit  of  all  kinds  will  be  short. 

Upper  Mattole — Corn,  potatoes  and  all  summer  crops  are  not 
doiug  well,  there  having  been  too  much  drying  winds.  High- 
est and  lowest  temperatures,  88°  and  68°. 

Near  Areata — The  weather  has  been  clear  and  warm,  with 
high  and  drying  wind  in  the  afternoon.  A  shower  of  rain 
would  do  much  good.    Highest  temperature,  88°. 

Lake. —  Upper  Lake — The  cool  weather  has  retarded  the  ripen- 
ing of  fruits  and  grain;  heading  is,  however,  well  under  way. 
Late-sown  wheat  on  low  lands  has  rusted  badly,  otherwise  no 
damage  is  reported.  The  yield  of  wheat  and  barley  will  be 
above  the  average. 

Su\ST A. —Anderson — The  temperature  has  been  below  the 
normal  the  greater  part  of  the  week.  Sunday  was  warmer,  the 
highest  temperature  being  95°  and  the  lowest  during  the  week 
60°.  Wheat  is  not  turning  out  as  well  as  was  expected.  There 
will  be  a  carload  of  Barllett  pears  and  other  fruits  shipped  this 
week.    The  fruit  crop  is  better  than  was  at  first  expected. 

Alameda.— PZeasanton— During  the  past  week  heavy  coast 
fogs  have  been  carried  inland  by  prevailing  high  westerly 
winds.  Temperature  below  the  normal,  the  maximum  being 
86°  and  the  minimum  40°.  These  conditions  have  both  retard- 
ed and  damaged  the  ripening  grain.  Kust  has  appeared  in  the 
wheat  and  oats.  Chevalier  barley  has  lodged  and  shelled  out. 
Hops  are  very  backward.  Sugar  beets  are  doing  well  and  give 
promise  of  a  large  yield. 

Livermore — Harvest  is  about  over  and  thrashing  begun. 
Grain  is  better  than  expected.  Hay  is  being  stored,  as  prices 
are  too  low.  The  fruit  crop,  except  olives,  is  good.  Grapes  are 
doing  well  and  promise  a  good  yield. 

Colusa. —  Williams — Conditions  continue  favorable  and 
harvesting  continues  satisfactory. 

Napa. — Napa  City — Grapes  are  doing  well,  but  will  be  late. 
The  apricot  crop  is  short;  early  peaches  lack  flavor;  threshing 
is  progressing  nicely;  temperature  growing  warmer,  which  will 
be  beneficial  to  grapes  and  fruit. 

Yountville — Temperature  and  constant  sunshine  beneficial  to 
all  growing  and  maturing  crops.  Highest  and  lowest  temper- 
atures at  7  A.  M.  were  60°  and  54°. 

Sonoma. —  Healdsburg—Thieshing  began  this  week.  The 
yield  will  be  average,  but  the  quality  will  be  poor;  slight 
mildew  on  grapes;  apricots  ripe  and  other  fruits  growing  well. 

Santa  Rosa — The  hay  crop  is  a  heavy  one  and  is  well  cured; 
grain  will  be  about  the  average  yield,  while  vegetables  are 
rather  below  an  average,  but  are  of  an  excellent  quality;  berries 
yield  well,  and  the  indications  are  strong  for  a  splendid  crop  of 
hops. 

Santa  Claea. — Qilroy — The  grain  crop  is  now  being  harvested 
and  is  turning  out  well;  the  fruit  crop  is  somewhat  short,  but 
the  quality  is  better  than  usual. 

Yolo. —  Woodland — The  Curtis  ranch  presents  a  very  busy 
scene  at  present,  as  seven  harvesters  are  at  work  on  the  place 
and  a  large  number  of  teams  are  hauling  the  wheat  to  the 
river.    A  shipment  of  15,000  sacks  was  made  on  Wednesday, 

Winters— Large  shipments  of  melons,  cantaloupes  and  dried 
fruits  are  made  daily  from  this  point  and  Yolo.  Splendid  wheat 
crop  should  put  a  lot  of  money  in  circulation  among  the  farm- 
ers. The  fruit  crop  is  rather  short,  but  good  prices  will  almost 
even  matters  up  and  the  fruit  growers  are  likely  to  be  a  little 
"  flush  "  also. 

ffwindo— Harvesting  is  progressing  very  satisfactory  to  the 
farmers,  and  fruits  going  to  market  are  more  delicious  and 
larger  than  those  marketed  last  week,  and  at  present  prices  of 
grain  the  farmers  prefer  storing  to  selling. 

Capay  Valley — The  wheat  crop  did  not  come  up  to  expecta- 
tions. The  news  that  the  market  for  apricots  suitable  for  can- 
ning is  strong,  and  steadily  advancing,  comes  too  late  to  be  of 
any  substantial  benefit  to  the  fruit  growers  of  Capay  Valley,  as 
the  apricot  crop  of  this  vicinity  is  already  marketed.  Fair 
prices  were  realized,  but  it  is  singular  that  the  sharp  rise  did 
not  occur  sooner,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  was  generally 
known  before  any  of  the  fruit  had  ripened  that  the  apricot 
croi)  would  be  short. 

£sporto— Several  hundred  tons  of  wheat  are  received  at  the 
warehouse  daily,  and  shipping  to  Port  Costa  will  begin  in  a 
few  days. 

Dunnigan — The  wheat  crop  in  this  section  is  an  exceedingly 
large  one;  the  grain  is  yielding  17  sacks  to  the  acre. 

Butte. — Palermo — The  weather  has  been  exceptionally  fine 
and  favorable  for  the  growth  of  hay  and  grain,  and  good  for 
fruit,  though  not  especially  conducive  to  early  ripening.  The 
hay  crop  w«8  never  better,  while  barley  and  wheat  are  quite 
up  to  the  average  or  a  little  above: 

Plaoee. — Newcastle — Crawford  peaches  are  now  coming  into 
the  market,  of  which  there  will  be  a  good  crop  generally. 
Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  92°  and  51°. 

Yuba. —  Wheatland — The  weather  during  the  past  week  has 
been  remarkablv  cool  and  pleasant.  Harvesting  is  progressing 
finelv.  Hops  are  making  rapid  progress  and  promise  an  aver- 
age yield. 

Sacbamento. — Sacramento — The  daily  mean  temperature  dur- 
ing the  past  week  has  averaged  from  nothing  to  7°  below  the 
normal  for  six  days,  and  above  the  normal  on  the  18th  5°, 
showing  a  deficienty  in  heat  of  about  18°;  that  is,  the  sun  heat 
received  in  the  past  seven  days  has  not  been  as  much  as  the 
usual  amount  for  this  season  of  the  year  by  18°. 

The  rainfall  normals  were  nothing,  and  there  being  no  pre- 
f:i[>italion  during  the  week,  it  can  be  classed  as  normal,  wnile 
Wilt  temperature  showed  an  abnormal  condition  of  or  above 
minimum  of  18°.  Fruit  ard  vegetables  are  getting  more  plen- 
fal,  but  appear  to  be  considerably  scarcer  than  last  season, 
causing  prices  to  be  higher  than  usual. 


Gait— The  Grain  output  in  this  section  is  better  than  was  at 
first  expected.  The  grain  growers  generally  have  to  order 
more  sacks,  as  their  first  estimates  on  the  crop  output  were 
much  too  low. 

Amadoe. — Oleta — Threshing  is  in  full  blast,  and  the  summer- 
fallowed  wheat  that  was  well  put  in  is  turning  out  good.  The 
lazy,  slack  and  slovenly  farmers,  who  are  those  who  sow  winter 
wheat,  will  reap  but  a  poor  crop,  and,  according  to  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest,  the  lazy  farmers  must  go  to  the  wall  and 
succumb  to  the  energy  and  push  of  their  more  ambitious 
neighbors. 

Sutter  Greek— Hay  is  nearly  all  baled,  and  already  new  hay  is 
plentiful  in  the  market.  The  yield  is  about  an  average  one, 
but  owing  to  an  increase  in  the  acreage  being  cut  to  hay,  it  is 
more  plentiful  and  commands  lower  prices.  The  barley  crop  is 
also  cnt  and  the  crop  reported  good. 

San  Joaquin. — Lodi — Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  88° 
and  48°,  with  westerly  winds  prevailing  and  blowing  fresh  in 
the  afternoon.  The  cool,  damp  mornings  delay  the  harvesters. 
Wheat  harvesting  progressing  with  variable  results  as  to  the 
quality  and  the  output.  The  average  yield  will  be  short  of  a 
full  crop.  Watermelons  are  coming  in  very  slowly,  and  it  will 
be  the  first  of  August  before  they  are  in  the  market  in  any 
quantity. 

Tulare. —  Fisaiio— Nearly  all  the  crops  are  turning  out  better 
than  was  at  first  expected,  and  the  yield  will  be  above  the  aver- 
age.   Highest  temperature  95°. 

Monterey. — San  Ardo — The  weather  during  the  week  has 
been  quite  favorable  to  the  fruit  crop.  Heading  grain  nearly 
all  finished;  threshing  about  commenced,  and  the  yield  of 
grain  will  be  a  light  one.  Highest  and  lowest  temperatures, 
87°  and  42.° 

San  Luis  Obispo. — San  Luis  Obispo — The  weather  has  been 
warmer  this  week,  which  is  good  for  beans  and  corn.  A  little 
moderately  warm  weather  and  a  cool  week,  alternately,  would 
give  us  good  crops.  Beans  are  doing  very  well.  We  are  having 
light  southerly  winds  and  fogs  the  greater  portion  of  the  time. 
Highest  temperature,  82°. 

Santa  Cruz. —  Watsonville — The  area  of  crops  this  season  in 
Santa  Cruz  county  and  the  portions  of  Monterey  county  tribu- 
tary to  Watsonville  may  be  divided  as  follows:  Fully  one-half 
of  the  total  acreage  was  sown  to  black  oats,  and  the  yield  will 
be  an  unusually  large  one  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  foothills. 

In  the  Cornros  and  San  Miguel  canyon  districts  the  black, 
loamy  soil  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  black 
oats.  The  other  half  of  the  acreage  in  grain  is  divided  between 
barley  and  wheat,  about  three  of  barley  to  two  of  wheat.  Bar- 
ley is  turning  out  a  good  average  yield  of  plump  white  barley. 

Wheat  is  not  yielding  as  good  as  was  expected  on  the  bottom 
lands,  but  in  the  canyon  districts  mentioned  above  many  fields 
will  turn  out  as  high  as  25  to  30  sacks  to  the  acre.  The  fruit 
crops  of  the  two  counties,  and  also  of  San  Benito  adjoining, 
are  far  above  the  average  in  quality  and  yield. 

Tehama. — Red  Bluff— Ho  rainfall  during  the  week,  and  the 
temperature  has  generally  averaged  below  the  normal  condi- 
tions for  this  season  of  the  year,  which  has  been  beneficial  to 
all  crops.  The  sunshine  has-been  somewhat  above  the  average, 
which  is  favorable  for  harvesting  crops. 

Los  Angeles. — Los  Angeles — The  unusually  cold  weather  for 
the  season  has  a  tendency  to  retard  the  ripening  of  the  fruit 
crop  in  some  districts  of  Southern  California.  Apricot-drying 
still  continues.  Nine  to  eleven  cents  is  being  paid  for  dried 
fruit.  The  oranges  are  dropping  in  the  Vernon  district;  the 
trees  are  too  full.  The  citrus  fruit  growth  is  not  up  to  the  aver- 
age in  the  Covina  district.  The  threshing  of  grain  and  mus- 
tard is  progressing  rapidly,  with  prospects  of  but  a  fair  crop. 

OREGON  CHOP  EEPORT. 

Portland  (Or.),  July  19. — The  weekly  crop  report  of  the 
Oregon  Weather  Bureau  says:  Fall  wheat  is  being  harvested 
in  all  sections.  The  yield  is  better  than  expected.  Spring-sown 
wheat  is  filling  out  very  well.  Oats  are  being  cut  in  a  few  lo- 
calities. Although  the  wheat  and  oat  crops  are  good,  they  are 
not  equal  to  last  year's,  nor  quite  up  to  the  average. 


A  New  Yellow  Freestone  Peach— The  Glen  Holly. 

Penryn,  Placer  Co.,  July  i6,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor  : — I  have  expressed  to  you  a  box  con- 
taining 20  of  the  early  "  Glen  Holly  "  peach.  These  are 
the  very  last  of  the  crop  on  the  original  tree  here,  and  are 
a  fair  sample  of  the  crop  in  size,  color,  etc.  They  are, 
you  will  see,  very  like  the  Crawford  Early,  except  that  they 
are  much  smoother  and  more  uniform  in  size  and  more 
highly  colored.  They  ripen  side  by  side  in  orchard  with 
Early  Crawford,  at  least  one  week  earlier  than  the  latter 
variety,  making  them,  in  my  opinion,  the  very  earliest  of 
good  yellow  peaches. 

From  the  original  tree  owned  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Short,  of 
Penryn,  the  fruit  has  all  been  harvested  while  we  are  just 
opening  the  Early  Crawford  season.  These  ripened  this 
year  about  July  7th  or  8th.  This  is  a  seedling  tree,  a  fine, 
vigorous  five-year-old  one.  Doubtless  on  older  trees  it 
will  ripen  earlier. 

I  should  like  your  opinion  on  these  very  much.  Yours 
very  truly,  H.  E.  Butler. 

The  peach  is  a  large  and  fine  yellow  freestone,  and  has 
the  Early  Crawford's  characteristics  strongly  marked,  as 
Mr.  Butler  says.  His  description  in  all  points  is  well 
borne  out  by  the  fruit  which  he  sends.  If  its  advance  of 
the  Crawford  in  time  of  ripening  will  hold  good  in  future, 
it  will  be  a  most  notable  addition  to  our  peach  list.  It 
runs  larger  than  the  new  Vacaville  Early  Yellow  varieties, 
as  the  specimens  sent  us  are  Z\  inches  in  circumference 
measured  at  right  angles  with  the  suture.  So  far  as 
present  data  go,  it  is,  however,  not  quite  as  early  as  the 
new  Vacaville  peaches.  The  variety  should  be  propagated 
and  tested  in  all  early  regions. — Ed.  Press. 


Lima  Beans  at  the  East. — The  latest  received  New 
York  mail  advices  report  the  situation  for  Cahfornia  Lima 
beans  as  follows:  "The  market  for  California  dried  Lima 
beans  has  undergone  a  decided  improvement  during  the 
past  week.  Parcels  in  transit  by  sail  and  steam  vessels 
have  been  sold  at  $1.77 y2(3$i-S2)4  per  bushel  laid  down 
here,  which  is  relatively  higher  than  the  best  prices  thus 
far  obtained  for  spot  parcels,  and  stock  remaining  on  the 
coast  is  held  for  even  higher  rates.  Western  purchases 
have  figured  with  some  prominence  in  the  movement,  but 
Eastern  buyers  have  not  remained  in  the  background,  al- 
though more  conservative  than  their  Western  competitors, 
despite  unfavorable  reports  as  to  the  growing  crop." 


First  Special  Train  of  Fruit  for  London. 

Quite  a  number  of  fruit  shippers  and  others  interested  in 
the  enterprise  were  at  the  depot  at  10  o'clock  Tuesday 
to  witness  the  departure  of  the  special  train  of  five  cars 
loaded  with  choice  fruits  for  the  London  market.  Agent 
Appel  of  the  California  Fruit  Transportation  Company — 
under  the  management  of  which  the  shipment  was  made — 
was  the  busiest  man  in  the  city  last  evening,  getting  the 
cars  in  readiness  for  their  departure. 

The  cars  were  handsomely  decorated  with  banners  reach- 
ing their  entire  length,  reading,  "  C.  F.  T.  Co.  Export 
Special,  California  Fruits,  Liverpool  and  London,"  with 
the  American  and  British  flags  streaming  from  the  roofs. 

The  fruit  consisted  of  selected  peaches,  pears,  plums, 
nectarines,  etc.,  shipped  by  A.  T.  Hatch,  C.  W.  Reed, 
Cook  &  Langley,  and  Gregory  Brothers  Company.  The 
train  will  be  run  on  passenger  time  over  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific, Union  Pacific,  Chicago  &  Northwestern,  and  Erie 
Dispatch  Railways,  connecting  at  New  York  with  the 
steamer  Majestic  of  the  White  Star  Line  of  United 
States  and  Royal  Mail  steamers,  which  made  the  speediest 
passage  from  New  York  to  Liverpool,  her  record  being  5 
days  and  18  hours. 

The  fruit  is  consigned  to  James  Adam,  Son  &  Co., 
Liverpool,  and  will  be  sold  at  auction. 

In  the  car  shipped  by  Gregory  Brothers  Company,  the 
firm  sent  a  package  of  Bartlett  pears  to  Senator  Leland 
Stanford,  who  is  now  in  Paris;  one  to  her  majesty.  Queen 
Victoria,  and  another  to  Mr.  Bapst,  managing  editor  of 
the  journal  des  Debats,  as  a  luscious  sample  of  the  mag- 
nificence of  California  products.  These  three  lots  were 
grown  on  the  famous  Vina  Ranch,  owned  by  Senator 
Stanford. 

The  California  Fruit  Transportation  Company  deserves 
credit  for  opening  up  this  service,  which,  if  it  proves  a  suc- 
cess, will  be  the  means  of  giving  to  California  fruits  a  new 
and  much  wider  market. 

The  officers  of  the  California  Fruit  Transportation  Com- 
pany are  progressive  men,  and  after  being  the  first  to  dem- 
onstrate the  feasibility  of  transporting  successfully  Cali- 
fornia fruits  under  refrigeration  to  domestic  markets,  are 
sparing  no  expense  or  pains  to  prove  the  adaptability  of 
their  method  in  successfully  laying  down  the  choicest  Cali- 
fornia fruits  in  the  extensive  European  markets. 

The  refrigerators  fitted  up  on  board  the  steamers  are  of 
the  most  approved  pattern,  and  as  the  time  necessary  to 
transfer  a  load  to  the  steamer  will  not  exceed  30  minutes, 
the  fruit  will  not  be  exposed  to  the  outer  air  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  to  change  the  temperature. 

The  train,  leaving  Sacramento  at  10  P.  M.,  should  arrive 
at  New  York  at  7  a.  m.  on  the  following  Tuesday. 

It  is  the  expectation  of  the  California  Fruit  Transporta- 
tion Company  to  make  this  a  weekly  service,  leaving  Sac- 
ramento at  10  P.  M.  on  Tuesday  of  each  week  and  to  con- 
tinue until  December,  as  it  is  expected  the  highly  colored 
and  handsome  Tokay  grapes  will  meet  with  quite  a  success 
in  the  European  markets. 

It  is  arranged  to  have  a  regular  California  Day  in 
Liverpool,  where  buyers  from  all  over  Great  Britain  will 
come  to  procure  California  fruits,  when  it  will  be  distrib- 
uted over  the  United  Kingdom. — Record  Union,  July  20th. 


The  New  York  Mail  and  Express  says  that  the  exports 
of  breadstufTs  from  the  United  States  for  the  year  just  end- 
ed were  enormously  large,  owing  to  the  tremendous  ship- 
ments of  wheat  and  flour.  The  exports  of  flour  for  the 
year  have  been  14,860,459  barrels,  against  1 1,007,638  barrels 
the  previous  year,  wheat,  152,863,086  bushels  against  54,- 
201,286  bushels;  corn,  73,770,002  bushels  against  29,894,380 
bushels;  oats,  9,018,404  bushels  against  916323  bushels; 
rye,  11,827,044  against  332,729  bushels;  barley,  2,799,729 
against  966,079.  The  exports  of  wheat  and  flour  for  the 
year  are  equal  to,  after  adding  two  per  cent  to  cover  all 
points,  223,609,953  bushels,  against  109,430466  bushels  the 
previous  year.  The  largest  previous  exports  were  186,- 
475,251  bushels  in  1880-81.  The  exports  of  all  kinds  of 
grain,  including  flour,  were  equal  to  321,024,832  bushels, 
against  141,539  977  bushels  the  previous  year.  The  value 
of  the  exports  of  all  kinds  of  breadstufTs  was  $288,925,000, 
against  $123,156,520  the  previous  year. 


Dedicating  the  World's  Fair  Buildings. — It  is 
next  to  certain  that  the  date  of  dedication  of  the  World's 
Fair  buildings  will  be  changed  from  October  12th  to  Octo- 
ber 2 1  St,  the  latter  being  really  the  400th  anniversary  of  the 
landing  of  Columbus,  allowance  being  made  for  the  correc- 
tion in  the  calendar  made  in  the  time  of  Pope  Gregory. 
The  Senate  has  passed  a  bill  making  the  change  referred 
to,  and  it  is  not  doubted  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  take  like  action.  The  change  was  requested  by  the 
World's  Fair  Commissioners  of  New  York,  the  Legislature 
of  which  State  had  provided  for  a  Columbus  celebration  on 
October  12th.  It  was  thought  that  the  two  celebrations,  if 
held  simultaneously,  would  detract  from  each  other. 


On  July  5th,  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  of  Yuba  county  asking  for  a  tax  levy  of  50 
cents  on  the  $1000  of  all  taxable  property  in  the  county  for 
defraying  the  expenses  of  a  World's  Fair  exhibit.  Those 
who  signed  the  petition  embraced  the  principal  tax  payers 
in  each  supervisor's  district,  the  total  property  representa- 
tion being  $2,800,000.  As  no  opposition  to  the  appropria- 
tion was  developed,  it  is  thought  that  the  Supervisors  will 
vote  unanimously  in  favor  of  the  tax  levy.  This  will  create 
a  fund  of  about  $3500. 


A  Forestry  Exhibit. — The  Washington  State  build- 
ing at  the  Woild's  Fair  will  show  to  some  extent  the  forest 
resources  of  the  State.  The  foundation  alone  will  contain 
171  logs,  some  of  them  120  feet  long  and  42  inches  in  di- 
ameter at  the  small  end.  The  superstructure  of  the  build- 
ing will  contain,  besides  heavy  timber,  fine  finished  woods 
showing  the  grain  and  structure  of  the  woods,  and  a  com- 
plete exhibit  of  ship-building  material. 


JuLT  23,  1892. 
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PICKING  AND  PACKING. 


Orchard  Work  Which  is  Now  Actively 
Going  On. 


SUGGESTIONS  FROM  LONG  PRACTICE 
AND  OBSERVATION. 


DETAILS  WHICH  WILL  BE  FOUND  INSTRUCTIVE. 


Rural  Prize  Letters  for  July. 


Yuba  City,  July  6,  1892. 
To  THE  Editor: — On  the  subject  of  picking  and  pack- 
ing fniit,  there  are  so  many  and  such  various  ideas  and 
methods  of  conducting  the  different  branches  of  the  busi- 
ness that  no  one  can  say  that  this  or  that  way  is  always 
best.  Methods  entirely  at  variance  with  each  other  fre- 
quently produce  results  equally  satisfactory  or  unsatisfac- 
tory. In  fact,  it  must  be  admitted  that  fruit-shipping  is 
always  more  or  less  of  a  lottery,  but  the  prizes  are  drawn 
most  frequently  by  him  who  exercises  the  greatest  care  and 
displays  the  most  ability  in  the  packing  of  his  product. 
All  fruits,  with  the  exception  of  perhaps  apples  and  pears, 
are  best  when  allowed  to  ripen  on  the  trees.  As  this  is  an 
impossibility  in  the  case  of  fruit  which  is  to  go  to  a  distant 
market,  we  should  remember  that  those  methods  which 
come  nearest  to  presenting  the  fruit  to  the  consumer  in  its 
natural  condition  are  sure  to  be  the  best,  although  I  must 
admit  that  the  careful  man  does  not  always  get  full  pay  for 
his  care. 

Picking. — The  degree  of  ripeness  which  fruit  that  is  to  be 
shipped  should  be  allowed  to  attain,  depends  upon  three 
points — first,  the  length  of  time  that  must  elapse  between 
the  picking  of  the  fruit  and  its  consumption;  second,  upon 
the  method  of  transportation,  whether  in  ventilated  or  in 
refrigerator  cars;  and  third,  upon  the  variety  of  fruit  that  is 
to  be  shipped.  The  present  standard  of  ripeness  for  ship- 
ping in  refrigerator  cars  on  peaches,  apricots  and  plums  is 
about  the  same  as  that  for  picking  the  same  varieties  for 
the  canneries — the  fruit  to  be  ripe,  but  perfectly  firm  and 
bard,  not  quite  full  size,  say  from  two  to  three  days  before 
it  would  begin  to  get  soft  on  the  tree.  This  same  rule  will 
apply  to  fruit  that  is  to  be  shipped  in  an  ordinary  venti- 
lated car  to  a  near-by  market,  such  as  Portland  by  pas- 
senger train;  but  in  this  connection  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  many  of  the  buyers  in  these  near  markets  want  this 
fruit  to  be  reshipped  so  that  it  will  have  to  hold  up  two  or 
three  days  more  before  it  reaches  the  consumer,  and  every 
car  should  have  some  lines  just  as  firm  as  if  they  were  to 
go  to  Chicago.  If  the  fruit  is  to  go  East  in  a  ventilated 
car,  it  should  be  picked  some  three  days  earlier  than  for 
refrigerator  cars,  leaving  them  only  partly  ripe.  In  the 
case  of  apricots  to  go  in  these  cars,  they  must  be  left  still 
greener — just  commencing  to  ripen  at  the  pit.  The  results 
of  shipping  apricots  in  anything  but  refrigerator  cars  has 
been  so  uniformly  disastrous  that  it  has  been  almost  en- 
tirely discontinued,  and  no  shipper  will  advise  it.  In  pick 
ing  Bartlett  pears,  it  is  well  known  that  if  the  pear  is  large 
enough,  it  is  ripe  enough.  This  fruit  is  one  like  all  others 
that  must  not  be  allowed  to  get  too  ripe,  as  it  can  go  to 
pieces  as  fast  as  any  of  them  if  it  is  overripe.  Grapes 
should  be  allowed  to  get  ripe.  A  grape  never  improves  in 
any  way  after  it  is  ofT  the  vine.  If  it  be  green,  it  has  a 
greater  tendency  to  shrivel  and  pucker  than  when  it  is  ripe. 
A  green  grape  is  always  sour,  and  the  longer  it  is  off  the 
vine,  the  sourer  it  gets. 

If  possible,  pick  your  fruit  early  in  the  day,  say  before 
10  A.  M.,  or  else  in  the  evening,  so  that  it  can  cool  off 
during  the  night,  to  be  packed  the  next  morning.  This  is 
of  most  importance  if  the  fruit  is  to  be  shipped  in  a  venti- 
lated car,  as  the  refrigeration  of  the  other  car  is  supposed 
to  do  the  same  thing.  I  think  it  is  better  in  any  case,  as  it 
saves  the  steaming  of  the  hot  fruit  for  several  hours  before 
it  gets  under  the  influence  of  the  refrigerator. 

The  best  ladder  to  use  is  a  light,  strong  stepladder.  The 
old  three-legged  affair  weighing  200  or  300  pounds  has 
been  or  should  be  dismissed  to  the  wood  yard.  You  want 
something  that  can  be  handled  quickly  and  easily,  and  is 
at  the  same  time  substantial. 

The  question  of  what  to  pick  in  is  more  difficult.  It  has 
always  seemed  to  me  that  the  proper  thing  was  to  pick  in 
baskets  and  pack  from  them  directly.  Few  shippers  follow 
that  practice,  however,  giving  as  a  reason  that  the  extra 
time  consumed  in  handling  the  baskets,  and  the  greater 
difficulty  in  hauling  them  to  the  packing  shed,  more  than 
makes  up  for  the  damage  done  the  fruit  in  emptying  from 
buckets  into  picking-boxes.  I  believe  that  if  great  care  is 
taken  in  emptying,  that  the  best  way  is  to  pick  in  buckets 
empty  into  boxes  and  haul  to  a  packing  house.  I  do  not 
favor  packing  in  the  orchard.  It  is  too  hard  to  keep  your 
material  in  place,  add  stencils  and  stamps  are  never  where 
you  want  them.  There  are  many  sizes  and  shapes  of  can 
nery  or  picking  boxes,  and  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  of  ma- 
terial difference  what  one  is  used,  except  that  you  should 


avoid  getting  one  that  is  too  deep — say  over  ten  inches  deep. 

As  to  the  different  kinds  of  labor,  I  do.  not  believe  that 
any  standard  can  be  set  up.  I  have  always  believed  that 
young  Americans  were  the  best  help  that  could  be  obtained, 
f  you  can  get  the  right  kind.  Frequently  the  question  of 
labor  resolves  itself  into  the  necessity  of  taking  whatever 
you  can  get,  and  you  can  only  do  the  best  that  the  time 
and  circumstances  permit.  I  think  that  the  best  packing 
that  I  have  ever  seen  done  was  by  Chinese.  I  have  under- 
stood that  some  shippers  have  this  season  had  most  excel- 
lent work  done  for  them  by  women,  and  I  think  that  this 
will  be  the  best  help  possible  when  a  sufficient  number  have 
had  the  necessary  training.  A  skillful  fruit  packer  should 
be  classed  among  the  ranks  of  skilled  labor  and  treated 
and  paid  accordingly. 

Packages. — There  are  now  uniform  sizes  of  packages 
used  that  have  come  to  be  standard  for  the  different  varie- 
ties of  fruit.  All  boxes  are  made  the  same  length  and 
width  and  vary  in  depth  according  to  the  size  of  fruit  and 
requirements  for  space.  These  sizes  are  ig}{  inches  long, 
II ^  inches  wide  and  from  3  to  8  inches  in  depth.  In 
speaking  of  a  peach  box  the  depth  only  is  mentioned,  as  a 
4  or  4j!^  inch  box.  But  one  other  package  besides  these 
boxes  is  used — the  crate.  These  are  made  to  hold  four 
5-lb.  baskets  and  are  termed  half  crates,  or  eight  5-lb.  bas- 
kets when  they  are  termed  full  crates.  Peaches  and  pears 
are  always  shipped  in  boxes;  plums,  sometimes.  Grapes, 
apricots  and  usually  plums  are  shipped  in  crates,  A  box 
of  peaches  is  supposed  to  contain  about  18  pounds  net 
weight,  and  consists  of  two  layers.  The  peaches  should  be 
packed,  if  possible,  so  as  to  break  joints.  I  regard  the 
four  and  five  system  of  packing  as  the  best  for  average- 
sized  peaches.  This  is  done  by  wrapping  and  placing  four 
peaches  against  the  end  of  the  box,  leaving  a  space  be- 
tween each  one  so  as  to  divide  the  distances  about  equal; 
in  the  next  row  put  five  peaches,  so  as  to  allow  the  sharp- 
est part  of  the  peach,  if  it  is  not  very  nearly  round,  to  come 
in  the  space  left  between  the  peaches  in  the  first  row.  If 
the  peaches  are  good  size,  they  will  very  nearly  or  quite  fill 
the  row,  leaving  but  little  space  between  each  of  them.  The 
next  row  will  contain  four,  then  five,  and  so  on  until  the 
bottom  layer  is  finished.  In  packing  the  bottom  layer, 
place  the  peaches  stem  end  downward,  as  this  gives  a 
greater  surface  to  rest  upon  the  bottom  of  the  box.  Com- 
mence the  second  or  top  layer  exactly  opposite  to  the  first 
layer,  that  is  with  five  peaches  in  the  first  row  and  four  in 
the  second.  In  this  manner  you  will  be  able  to  place  your 
fruit  so  that  no  peach  rests  directly  over  another,  thus  giv- 
ing the  greatest  possible  amount  of  surface  to  bear  against 
each  peach.  When  finishing  each  layer,  take  hold  of  the 
last  row  with  both  hands  and  pull  it  toward  you,  as  closely  as 
possible,  so  as  to  have  the  fruit  tight  in  the  box  endways 
and  sideways.  Be  very  careful  that  no  fruit  is  packed 
slack.  It  injures  the  sale  in  two  ways;  first,  the  buyer 
thinks  there  is  not  as  much  fruit  in  the  box  as  there  should 
be,  and  the  apparent  lack  of  a  few  peaches  is  usually  mag- 
nified five  or  ten  times  in  the  price  he  offers  for  the  box; 
second,  the  fruit  that  is  packed  slack  never  carries  well.  If 
it  once  commences  to  move  in  the  box,  the  whole  outside  of 
it  gets  jammed,  and,  even  if  not  spoiled,  it  presents  a  bad 
appearance.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  things 
connected  with  the  packing  of  fruit.  In  packing  peaches 
it  is  necessary  that  you  have  boxes  four  to  six  inches  in 
depth,  varying  a  half  inch.  In  addition  to  this  you  need 
cleats  of  different  thicknesses,  from  one-sighth  to  one-half 
inch.  Having  got  your  fruit  tight  in  the  box,  endwise  and 
sidewise,  you  do  not  need  to  have  the  cover  press  on  the 
top  of  the  fruit,  but  can  leave  a  quarter  to  a  half  inch  space 
between  the  fruit  and  the  cover.  If  your  boxes  are  not  the 
right  size  to  leave  this  space,  you  can  put  one  of  the  thin 
cleats  under  the  cover,  in  this  way  raising  the  cover  so  as 
to  allow  the  air  to  circulate  between  it  and  the  fruit. 

In  packing  apricots  and  plums  in  crates,  it  is  always  best 
to  put  them  in  layers,  putting  a  piece  of  paper  between  each 
layer.  Cover  the  bottom  of  the  basket  with  the  end  of  a 
strip  of  paper,  cut  the  width  of  the  basket  and  long  enough 
to  make  four  or  five  turns  across  it.  On  this  put  a  layer  of 
fruit  arranged  in  the  best  manner  posjible  to  make  it  cover 
the  bottom  of  the  basket  and  leave  the  least  amount  of 
space  between  each  one.  Turn  the  paper  back  over  this 
layer  and  arrange  another  layer  in  the  same  manner,  if 
possible,  fixing  the  fruit  so  that  it  will  break  joints  and  con- 
tinue this  until  the  basket  is  full,  which  will  take  from  three 
to  five  layers,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  fruit  being 
packed.  The  top  layer  should  be  arranged  in  rows  across 
the  basket;  average  sized  plums  and  apricots  can  be  put 
five  in  a  row  each  way.  Much  of  this  will  depend  on  the 
size  of  the  fruit  and  its  shape,  and  no  general  rule  can  be 
laid  down  for  it  except  this:  make  your  basket  full  as  possi- 
ble, and  have  the  top  row  as  symmetrical  as  possible.  Of 
course,  no  one  will  attempt  to  ship  fruit  to  a  distant  market 
and  go  to  the  trouble  or  be  so  foolish  as  to  attempt  to  pick 
any  inferior  fruit  in  the  bottom  of  the  basket  or  box,  as  the 
case  may  be.  This  point  is  so  well  understood,  and  should 
be  so  commonly  practiced  among  our  fruit  growers  and 
shippers  as  to  need  no  further  mention. 

In  packing  grapes,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  handle 
them  as  little  as  possible,  and  what  handling  is  done  should 
be  done  by  taking  hold  of  the  stem  of  the  grape  rather 
than  catching  it  carelessly  in  the  hand  in  any  way  that 
happens.  All  imperfect,  dried  or  loose  berries  should  be 
clipped  from  the  stem  with  a  small  pair  of  shears.  Greater 
care  should  be  taken  to  get  rid  of  any  berries  that  have 
been  partly  loosened  from  the  stem  and  are  leaking  a  little 
juice  than  any  other  one  thing,  as  these  berries  will  not  only 
spoil  themselves,  but  will  ruin  others  that  come  in  contact 
with  them.  The  most  difficult  part  in  packing  grapes  lies 
in  the  ability  of  the  packer  to  judge  whether  or  not  a  bunch 
of  grapes  will  fit  the  place  he  has  for  it  in  the  basket.  A 
good  packer  will  have  several  baskets  under  way  at  once, 
and  will  thus  be  able  to  dispose  of  each  bunch,  as  he  picks 
it  up  and  trims  it,  with  the  least  possible  amount  of  han- 
dling, and  at  the  same  time  will  give  his  basket  a  fully 
rounded,  even  appearance  without  any  great  amount  of  cut 
ting  of  the  bunches.    It  will  sometimes  be  necessary  to  cut 


bunches  into  small  pieces  in  order  to  fill  up  the  comers  and 
edges  of  the  baskets.  A  five-pound  basket  of  grapes 
should  weigh,  when  it  leaves  the  packer's  hands,  about  five 
and  one-half  pounds,  as  there  is  a  shrinkage  in  weight  in 
carrying,  and  dealers  have  come  to  expect  that  they  will 
weigh  fully  five  pounds,  if  not  more,  when  they  arrive  in 
the  Eastern  markets. 

In  packing  pears,  the  method  is  similar  to  that  of 
peaches,  except  that  the  box  used  is  an  eight-inch  box,  and 
is  supposed  to  contain  not  less  than  40  pounds  net  of  fruit. 
The  fruit  is  wrapped  and  laid  down  on  its  side.  The  layer 
is  commenced  by  placing  a  row  of  pears,  the  number  vary- 
ing according  to  the  size,  with  the  blossom  end  against  the 
end  of  the  box,  no  space  being  left  between  them,  but  pressed 
in  snug  and  tight.  The  next  row  is  reversed,  and  the  stem 
ends  are  laid  between  the  stems  of  the  first  fruit,  but 
crowded  toward  the  end  of  the  box  so  as  to  raise  the  stem 
and  give  the  pear  a  little  slant.  The  layer  is  then  con- 
tinued in  the  same  mannjer  as  the  second  row,  crowding 
the  pears  up  a  little  so  as  to  give  them  a  good  slant.  Each 
layer  is  put  in  in  the  same  way  until  the  box  is  full.  The 
number  of  layers,  of  course  will  depend  entirely  upon  the 
size  of  the  fruit,  though  it  is  seldom  advisable  to  ship  any- 
thing that  takes  more  than  five  layers  to  fill  a  box,  except, 
perhaps,  very  early  in  the  season,  when  six-layer  fruit  may 
bring  (air  prices.  In  packing  pears,  some  eflFort  should  be 
made  to  put  the  largest  toward  the  middle  of  the  box,  and 
in  this  way  give  covers  and  bottoms  an  opportunity  to 
spring.  They  should  be  sprung  out  from  a  half  to  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  the  center. 

In  packing  any  kind  of  fruit,  the  grower  should  remem- 
ber that  it  pays  to  cull  without  mercy;  nothing  that  is  im- 
perfect in  any  way  should  ever  be  put  in  a  box  or  crate. 
Look  out  for  worms,  bird  picks,  bruises,  scab  or  any  im- 
perfection. Remember  that  the  freight  is  just  as  much  on 
poor  stuff  as  on  good,  and  you  have  to  pay  it  whether  your 
fruit  brings  ten  cents  a  box  or  $5.  In  buying  your  pack- 
ages, you  can  get  a  neat  and  attractive  one  almost  as  cheap 
as  a  rough,  poorly  made  one,  and  a  half  cent  or  cent  saved 
on  each  box  amounts  to  nothing.  Have  good  stencils  and 
a  good  assortment  of  rubber  stamps  with  which  to  mark  on 
each  box  the  variety  it  contains.  If  you  have  large  lots 
and  the  fruit  is  to  be  sent  East  and  sold  at  auction,  divide 
them  into  separate  lots  of  30  to  60  boxes  each,  marking 
each  lot  with  a  letter  or  number  in  addition  to  your  name. 
If  your  fruit  does  not  run  even  in  quality,  put  each  quality 
in  a  separate  lot,  so  that  the  buyer  will  know  that  the  fruit 
he  buys  will  be  just  the  same  all  the  way  through.  All 
grading  should  be  done  by  the  packer  as  he  packs.  If  the 
fruit  runs  uneven  in  size,  have  the  packer  pack  the  size  of 
which  there  is  the  most,  laying  out  other  sizes  into  boxes  as 
he  packs.  This  is  most  necessary  with  peaches;  other 
fruits  are  not  expected  to  run  so  even  in  size.  If  the  grower 
has  done  proper  work  in  thinning,  there  should  be  very 
little  variation  in  the  size  of  peaches.  Never  run  any  fruit 
that  is  to  be  shipped  through  a  grader.  It  will  get  bounced 
around  enough  without  your  doing  it  unnecessarily. 

Loading  Cars. — This  is  a  matter  of  more  importance 
than  many  think.  In  loading  a  ventilated  car,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  so  arrange  the  boxes  and  crates  that  the  ventilation 
will  be  perfect  from  one  end  of  the  car  to  the  other.  If  you 
can,  put  all  the  crates  in  one  end  and  the  boxes  in  the  other. 
It  is  in  all  cases  necessary  to  nail  each  box.  Strips  should  be 
sawed  ^xi  inch  and  about  four  inches  shorter  than  the 
car  is  wide.  Nail  a  strip  on  the  bottom  of  the  car  so  that 
each  end  of  the  box  or  crate  will  rest  on  the  cleat.  Put  on 
these  cleats  a  row  of  boxes  or  crates,  if  boxes,  six,  crates 
five,  in  the  ordinary  car.  Divide  the  distance  across  the 
car  equally,  so  that  all  the  boxes  will  have  a  space  between 
them.  Nail  a  cleat  on  each  end  of  this  row  of  boxes,  put- 
ting a  nail  in  each  box.  Continue  this  until  the  top  of  the 
car  is  reached,  putting  each  box  directly  over  the  one  be- 
low it.  In  putting  on  the  cleats,  have  the  first  one  hit 
against  one  side  of  the  car,  the  second  against  the  oppo- 
site, thus  alternating  until  the  top  of  the  car  is  reached. 
Each  tier  will  be  loaded  in  the  same  manner,  the  ends  of 
the  boxes  fitting  snugly  against  each  other.  Finish  in  the 
middle,  firmly  bracing  the  last  tier  against  the  opposite 
ones  with  2x4  lumber,  so  that  there  can  be  no  possibility  of 
the  fruit  moving  from  its  place  in  the  car.  It  will  have  a 
rough  experience,  and  too  much  care  cannot  be  used  to 
make  it  firm.  Pear  boxes  should  be  loaded  with  the  side 
down  instead  of  the  bottom. 

In  loading  a  refrigerator,  there  will  be  but  little  differ- 
ence, except  that  the  packages  will  have  to  be  placed  some- 
what closer  together. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  add  that  nothing  but  practice  arid 
experience  can  make  a  fruit  shipper.  Added  to  this  it  will 
require  patience  and  perseverance,  sometimes  a  good  bank 
account  to  fall  back  on,  and  always  lots  of  hard  work.  The 
grower  who  first  attempts  to  ship  his  own  fruit  will  usually 
have  the  varied  experience  that  all  fruit  shippers  have  had 
of  alternate  profit  and  loss.  If  he  does  good,  careful,  hon- 
est work,  is  in  a  locality  that  produces  the  right  kind  of 
fruit,  ripening  at  the  right  season  of  the  year,  I  believe  his 
profits  will  be  greater  than  his  losses.  If  a  grower  is  not 
in  the  right  locality,  he  had  better  keep  out  of  shipping,  as 
it  will  only  end  disastrously.  There  are  so  many  details 
connected  with  getting  together  a  car  of  fruit  in  good  shape 
that  it  is  impossible  to  more  than  touch  upon  them. 

C.  E.  Williams. 


OBSERVATIONS  OF  AN  EMPLOYE. 

Elmira,  Solano  Co. 
To  THE  Editor: — Fruit  picking,  packing  and  shipping 
are  the  three  most  important  steps  in  a  fruit-grower  s  occu- 
pation, for  it  largely  depends  on  these  three  items  whether 
his  means  of  livelihood  are  profitable  or  not.  The  large 
orchardists  and  vineyardists  have  generally  the  latest  appli- 
ances to  hand  for  picking  and  handling  their  fruit,  besides 
a  readier  method  of  disposing  of  the  same,  for  the  buyers 
generally  prefer  to  buy  from  and  seek  out  those  possessing 
large  acreage;  so  I  wM  write  more  for  the  small  fruit-rais- 
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ers,  hoping  they  will  derive  a  little  information  from  my 
experience. 

First  of  all,  fruit  wants  to  be  handled,  generally,  with 
dispatch,  and  as  little  as  possible,  for  at  times  one  day 
tends  to  spoil  fruits  of  certain  kinds  for  the  use  to  which 
they  are  best  adapted.  As  for  the  handling  of  fruit,  I  have 
seen  some  pretty  rough  handling,  also  some  very  careful 
handling,  so  I  can  judge  pretty  well  the  results. 

When  the  spring  work  on  the  land  is  completed,  is  the 
time  to  prepare  for  the  golden  fruit  harvest  in  having  every- 
thing ready  for  it,  such  as  ladders  repaired,  clean  picking 
baskets,  or  whatever  you  use,  packing  house  in  shape,  trays, 
etc.,  in  fact  everything  in  spick  and  span  order,  for  fruit 
brooks  no  delay  when  once  ofT  the  trees.  I  have  seen  men 
who,  just  when  they  want  anything  cannot  find  it,  and  have 
to  hitch  up  and  go  to  town  for  it.  They  are  in  nothing  but 
a  bustle  the  whole  time. 

I  am  an  employe,  so  gain  my  information  personally  in 
my  work  in  different  orchards.  As  to  the  variety  of  fruits 
best  suited  for  shipping,  etc.,  each  one  has  bis  own  ideas, 
and  the  choice  depends  largely  on  the  owner's  location  and 
upon  his  facilities  for  shipping  to  local  or  distant  markets 
(not  forgetting  the  canneries),  each  requiring  their  own  par- 
ticular kind  of  fruit  for  handling,  etc. 

The  ordinary  light  stepladder  is,  I  find,  as  handy  as  any- 
thing for  picking,  if  picking  in  ordinal y  20-pound  baskets, 
made  especially  for  the  work,  which  are  very  handy.  I  find 
by  screwing  a  hook,  something  like  you  find  in  cupboards 
for  hanging  clothes  on,  on  the  right  side  of  the  ladder,  on 
which  you  can  hang  your  basket  by  its  rope  handle,  you 
make  the  picking  much  easier.  If  you  have  the  basket  on 
your  arm  or  perhaps  on  the  top  of  the  ladder,  you  are 
spending  half  the  time  preventing  the  fruit  from  tipping  out. 
Another  way  is  by  having  a  bag  made  of  strong  cotton  or 
canvass  with  a  long  handle  to  put  over  the  shoulders,  leav- 
ing both  hands  free  to  work,  and  when  the  bag  is  full  you 
take  the  fruit  out  and  transfer  it  to  a  box  ready  for  hauling 
to  the  packing  house.  But  one  is  liable  to  be  careless  with 
this  method,  in  dumping  the  fruit  from  the  bag  into  the 
box  carelessly,  so  I  would  not  advise  owners  to  allow  their 
hired  men  to  use  the  bag.  The  basket  is,  I  think,  the  best 
all-round  method,  and  it  saves  handling  the  fruit  too  often. 

When  the  fruit  is  picked,  keep  it  in  the  shade  of  the 
trees  till  the  wagon  comes  around  to  haul  it  to  the  packing- 
house. Thes  best  wagon  I  have  found  for  this  purpose  is 
the  ordinary  fruit  truck  without  springs.  The  bed  is  low, 
resting  on  four  small  wheels  with  wide  tires  about  three  to 
four  inches  wide;  the  front  wheels  pass  right  under  the  bed 
in  turning,  thus  is  handy  for  both  vineyard  and  orchard, 
being  able  to  turn  in  very  small  compass.  This  truck  is 
good  only  for  orchard  and  vineyard  where  the  ground  is 
mellow;  on  the  rough  roads  it  is  liable  to  jolt  the  fruit  into 
a  pulp  before  you  arrive  at  your  destination.  There  are  two 
or  three  more  trucks  of  diflTerent  make  for  this  kind  of 
work,  which  I  think  are  all  about  as  good  as  one  another, 
each  having  its  advantages  and  disadvantages,  so  it  is  best 
to  leave  this  to  the  owner's  discretion  as  no  two  men  have 
the  same  ideas. 

The  fruit  has  now  arrived  at  the  packing  house.  I  think 
the  best  packing  house  I  have  seen  is  a  plain  board  build- 
ing about  60x30  feet,  according  to  the  ranch's  requirements, 
with  a  large  door  at  each  end  to  allow  of  a  fruit  truck  pass- 
ing clear  through,  thus  saving  a  lot  of  walking  to  pack  the 
fruit,  where  it  is  wanted.  One  or  two  smaller  doors  on  the 
sides  are  also  handy.  Now  for  plenty  of  ventilation,  which 
is  the  great  essential  in  this  warm  climate,  especially  for 
the  fruit;  have  a  continuous  window  clear  around  the  build- 
ing, about  four  to  six  feet  deep,  but  instead  of  glass  have 
wire  mosquito  bar  tacked  on  to  keep  most  of  the  flies,  etc., 
out,  outside  of  which  have  shutters  fastened  from  the  upper 
edge  on  to  the  building  with  hinges.  The  shutters  can  be 
kept  open  just  by  using  a  small  stick.  When  closed  they 
give  the  building  a  solid  appearance,  one  hardly  being  able 
to  tell  the  presence  of  shutters.  It  is  also  desirable  to  have 
one  large  window  in  each  gable  covered  with  wire  mosquito 
bar.    This  greatly  adds  to  the  ventilation. 

The  inside  of  the  packing  house  must  be  fitted  up  ac- 
cording to  the  owner's  idea  with  benches,  shelves,  etc.  A 
well  near  by  is  also  a  very  essential  item. 

Before  packing  the  fruit,  it  ought  to  be  graded.  This 
saves  the  packers  a  lot  of  work,  as  it  is  always  a  golden 
rule  to  ship  nothing  but  the  best,  in  which  lies  the  secret 
of  success.  Some  have  graders,  of  which  there  are  several 
of  different  makes,  each  having  its  own  peculiarity,  but 
the  owner,  if  he  cannot  afford  to  buy  this  machine,  can 
grade  very  quickly  by  hand.  Of  course  I  speak  of  the 
small  ranchers.  Large  ranchers  have  their  graders,  and, 
having  so  much  fruit  to  handle,  necessitates  having  one  or 
more.  Generally  what  is  too  ripe  to  pack  you  can  either 
dry  or  can,  thus  preventing  waste. 

The  packing  of  the  fruit  is  a  simple  enough  operation 
when  once  learned.  I  think  the  best  way  for  a  fruit  man 
who  has  just  started  is  to  visit  one  or  two  large  packing 
houses,  where  he  will  pick  up  the  idea  much  more  readily 
than  he  could  from  mere  reading.  By  such  a  visit  he  will 
find  out  the  size  of  boxes,  crates,  etc.,  kind  of  paper  and 
method  of  packing,  nailing  and  marking  preparatory  to  its 
being  finally  shipped. 

Any  spring  wagon  will  do  to  haul  the  fruit  to  the  depot 
or  elsewhere,  from  the  small  wagon  we  see  most  fre- 
quently up  to  the  large  fruit  wagons  mounted  on  heavy 
springs  to  prevent  shaking  the  packed  fruit  more  than 
necessary.  On  some  of  our  roads  one  needs  a  good  wagon. 
I  have  seen  fruit  hauled  in  ordinary  wagons  without  springs 
to  the  depot  or  elsewhere,  and  on  taking  the  boxes  out  you 
could  hear  the  peaches,  etc.,  rattling,  the  owners  wonder- 
ing why  they  could  not  get  anything  for  them  on  the  fruit's 
arrival  East;  so  one  can  see  the  folly  of  having  anything 
but  a  good  spring  wagon,  especially  when  they  have  a  long 
distance  to  haul  their  fruit. 

Speaking  of  shipping  and  the  best  ways  of  doing  so,  is  a 
matter  of  much  discussion  at  the  present  time.  First, 
there  are  the  commission  men,  to  whom  I  would  not  ship  a 
box  of  fruit  if  I  could  help  it,  for  very  often  it  will  not  be 
a  profitable  transaction;  then  there  is  the  California  Fruit 
Union,  Earl  &  Co.,  Strong  &  Co.,  besides  several  others. 


The  last  two  generally  buy  the  fruit  on  the  trees  or  vines, 
or  pay  so  much  per  box  for  them  packed,  delivered  at  the 
depot.  When  they  buy  the  fruit  on  the  trees  and  vines 
they  generally  furnish  their  own  packers,  etc.,  the  owner 
simply  picking  and  hauling  to  the  packing  house.  They 
have  their  agents  distributed  over  the  fruit  sections,  with 
whom  the  owners  can  arrive  at  favorable  terms  without 
going  to  their  headquarters. 

In  the  California  Fruit  Union  you  buy  a  share,  which  is, 
I  think,  then  you  ship  your  fruit  to  their  headquarters 
at  Sacramento,  where  they  take  charge  of  it,  shipping  it 
East,  where  it  is  sold  on  the  auction  plan.  The  Union 
sends  you  particulars  of  the  sale,  together  with  what  price 
your  fruit  brought.  From  this  is  deducted  freight,  cartage, 
commission,  etc.  I  generally  find,  if  you  ship  first-class 
fruit,  you  will  generally  have  a  good  margin  after  all  ex- 
penses are  deducted.  By  this  plan  the  small  man  stands 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  large  raiser;  no  matter  where 
you  are  located  or  the  number  of  boxes  you  have,  you  will 
have  just  the  same  facilities  and  consideration.  The  "  C. 
F.  U."  is  as  near  the  poor  man's  friend  as  it  is  possible  to 
get  nowadays. 

To  conclude,  I  sincerely  hope  ere  many  years  have 
elapsed,  that  there  will  be  an  entirely  new  system  for  the 
shipping  and  selling  of  fruit,  doing  away  with  the  middle- 
men, who  seem  at  present  to  grow  rich  on  the  poor  man's 
products,  not  forgetting  also  a  still  further  reduction  in  the 
freight  is  needed  badly;  then  fruit-raising  will,  notwith- 
standing its  hard  work  and  disadvantages,  be  a  profitable 
occupation,  and  not  as  it  is  at  present  with  most  I  have 
met,  a  bare  living  and  hardly  that  in  places. 

Felix  Foreman. 


An  Old  Galifornian  Gives  Advice. 

Among  the  papers  recently  read  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Washington  Horticultural  Society  was  one  by  J.  M.  Hix- 
son,  now  of  Seattle,  but  whom  many  readers  will  remem- 
ber as  a  commission  merchant  of  this  city.  His  remi- 
niscences of  his  Calffornia  experience  will  be  found  read- 
able and  his  advice  in  many  instances  pertinent.  We  quote 
as  follows  : 

No  matter  what  variety  of  fruit  is  marketed,  great  care 
should  be  taken.  The  time  devoted  to  picking,  assorting 
and  packing  will  bring  in  a  larger  return  than  any  other 
devoted  to  the  crop. 

Fruit  should  be  picked  at  just  the  right  time;  it  should 
not  be  picked  before  it  is  fully  matured,  nor  suffered  to 
hang  on  the  tree  until  overripe.  Some  kinds  are  better  to 
eat  when  fully  ripened  on  the  tree;  others  should  lay  sev- 
eral days  after  gathering  before  eating.  The  cherry, 
peach,  plum,  nectarine,  and  in  fact  most  all  stone  fruit, 
should  be  ripe  before  picking  to  have  their  full  flavor. 
Some  kinds  of  pears,  and  especially  the  Bartlett,  are  better 
by  laying  awhile  after  being  taken  from  the  tree.  If  a 
Bartlett  pear  hangs  on  the  tree  until  fully  ripe,  it  is  coarse 
and  grainy,  and  not  so  juicy  and  finely  flavored  as  when  it 
lays  several  days  after  picking.  As  soon  as  they  have  ob- 
tained their  full  size  and  show  mothy  spots,  they  should  be 
picked.  If  they  are  to  be  shipped  a  distance,  they  should 
be  wrapped  in  fruit  paper,  and  they  can  he  depended  on  to 
keep  from  8  to  12  days,  and  come  out  in  about  the  proper 
condition  for  eating.  If  intended  for  local  market,  wrap- 
ping may  be  dispensed  with,  but  they  should  be  shipped  at 
once,  and  let  your  commission  merchant  put  them  on  the 
market  as  they  commence  to  color  up.  If  it  is  an 
object  to  get  some  in  market  early,  they  can  be  picked 
before  they  are  fully  matured,  and  they  will  color  up 
and  be  juicy,  but  not  so  finely  flavored  as  if  fully 
matured.  One  can  determine  when  it  is  safe  to  pick 
by  raising  up  the  pear;  if  the  stem  and  fruit  bud  part 
freely,  they  will  color  up;  if  the  seems  break,  then  they  will 
rot  in  the  place  of  coloring  up.  These  characteristics  of 
the  Bartlett,  which  is  the  only  pear  used  by  the  cannery, 
makes  it  a  very  desirable  variety. 

The  Gravenstein  apple  should  be  treated  very  much  as 
the  Bartlett  pears.  It  is  not  particularly  attractive  when 
first  picked;  after  laying  awhile,  it  becomes  very  attractive 
in  appearance,  and  has  a  very  fine  aroma. 

A  heavy  per  cent  is  often  lost  to  the  grower  in  selling  his 
own  fruit,  or  intrusting  the  sale  of  the  same  to  parties  who 
are  not  familiar  with  the  business. 

I  have  sold  the  Gravenstein  apple  in  Chicago  from  Cali- 
fornia at  $1.50  per  box — at  the  same  time  the  apples  com- 
ing in  from  Michigan  in  barrels  would  sell  for  $1.50  per 
barrel  and  it  would  take  four  boxes  to  make  a  barrel. 

Tender  fruits,  such  as  berries,  cherries,  peaches,  in  fact 
all  stone  fruits  designed  for  shipping,  should  never  be 
picked  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  This  country  where  the 
dawn  of  day  is  long  before  the  sun  is  up  to  heat  the  fruit,  is 
well  adapted  for  shipping  tender  fruits. 

ASSORTING  AND  PACKING. 
After  the  fruit  reaches  the  packing  house  (or  an  impro- 
vised shed,  if  it  is  far  to  the  packing  house,  as  they  should 
be  in  the  shade  soon  after  being  picked),  it  should  be  care- 
fully assorted.  All  the  No.  i  packed  by  itself  and  the  No.  2 
by  itself,  and  all  that  is  overripe,  bruised  or  defective 
should  be  utilized  at  home;  or,  if  it  is  shipped,  packed  sep- 
arately and  marked  culls.  If  the  distance  to  ship  is  not 
great,  I  would  pack  apples  on  the  side.  Take  the  cover 
off  the  box  and  lay  the  apples  in  rows,  with  the  highest 
colored  side  down,  packing  the  box  all  the  way  through. 
If  four  layers  will  fill  the  box,  they  are  considered  good- 
sized  apples;  if  they  do  not  fill  the  box  full,  and  another 
row  makes  the  box  too  full,  put  a  smaller  apple  between 
the  last  layer,  what  is  called  breaking  joints,  then  put  a 
cleat  on  the  end  of  the  box  and  raise  it  so  the  cover  can  be 
nailed  down,  fitting  snugly  on  the  apples  to  prevent  their 
moving  in  handling;  then  turn  the  box  over  and  mark,  so 
when  they  are  opened  the  side  which  is  down  when  packed 


will  be  the  top.  If  it  requires  five  layers  to  fill  the  box, 
proceed  in  the  same  way.  Some  varieties  will  take  six 
tiers  or  layers  to  fill  the  box,  and  they  will  still  rank  as 
No.  I  of  their  kind.  If  the  apples  are  to  be  shipped  a  dis- 
tance, or  designed  to  be  kept  long  in  the  box,  pack  them 
on  the  end,  putting  the  stem  end  down,  so  when  the  box 
js  opened  the  stem  end  will  be  up.  The  variety  and  num- 
ber of  tiers  should  always  be  marked  on  the  box,  so  the 
seller  will  not  have  to  open  the  box  to  find  that  out.  The 
least  opening  that  has  to  be  done  the  better.  No  one  who 
has  not  had  experience  in  selling  fruit  has  any  idea  of  the 
effect  of  having  to  open  the  box.  If  a  buyer  sees  the  box 
has  been  opened,  his  first  thought  is,  some  one  has  looked 
at  that  box  and  rejected  it,  and  of  course  he  does  not  want 
what  some  one  else  has  rejected.  Buyers  soon  learn  the 
brand  and  the  manner  of  packing.  If  the  fruit  is  assorted 
and  packed  honestly,  it  is  sought  after,  and  soon  there  is 
little  occasion  to  open  the  boxes.  The  same  care  in 
handling,  assorting  and  packing  should  be  taken  in  all 
kinds  of  fruit. 

The  party  who  wants  a  first-class  article  and  is  willing 
to  pay  for  that,  does  not  want  a  second  class  mixed  in,  and 
if  he  finds  there  is  second  grade  mixed  in,  he  will  not  seeic 
that  brand  the  second  time.  If  he  buys  at  all,  he  will  want 
a  reduction  amounting  to  as  much  as  the  value  of  the 
second  grade.  Then  why  not  leave  it  out  and  save  the  ex- 
pense of  boxing  and  freight  ?  I  do  not  want  to  be  under- 
stood that  all  the  fruit  that  is  not  No.  i  should  be  thrown 
away.  There  is  often  good  sale  for  second  grade.  What 
I  strenuously  contend  for  is  to  have  it  so  assorted  that  the 
party  wanting  the  No.  i  does  not  have  to  take  and  pay  for 
such  as  he  does  not  want,  and  the  party  who  can  use  what 
would  be  classed  as  second  grade,  on  account  of  color  or 
some  other  cause,  would  not  have  to  pay  an  extra  price  be- 
cause there  were  a  few  high  colored  or  fancy  ones  on  top 
of  the  box.  What  I  contend  for  is  assorting  your  fruit  into 
three  classes,  packing  with  care  Nos.  i  and  2,  and  if  the 
third  grade  cannot  be  utilized  at  home,  and  it  will  pay  to 
ship,  so  mark  it  that  the  seller  knows  what  it  is  and  can 
price  it  accordingly.  A  good  way  to  mark  is  by  letters.  A, 
B  and  C;  No.  i,  mark  A.  If  you  have  something  extra 
good,  better  than  the  run  of  what  you  class  No.  i,  mark  it 
@  (a,  with  a  circle);  mark  No.  2,  B,  and  culls  C,  otherwise 
your  No.  2  might  be  as  good  as  some  other  No.  I's,  and 
by  its  being  marked  No.  2  would  prevent  its  bringing  as 
much  as  it  should,  as  compared  with  the  others'  pack-mark 
No.  I. 

In  an  experience  of  30  years  in  the  commission  business, 
I  have  seen  the  effect  of  careful  assorting  and  packing,  as 
compared  with  careless  and  positive  slovenliness  on  the 
other  hand.  1  cannot  refrain  from  dwelling  on  this  sub- 
ject at  the  risk  of  being  called  cranky.  If  one  can  make 
from  10  to  15  per  cent,  with  but  a  small  loss  of  time,  is  it 
not  worth  the  effort  ?  I  can  recall  many  instances  in  which 
shippers  from  adjoining  orchards  of  the  same  class  of  fruit 
have  made  that  much.  I  will  name  an  instance  :  I  drove 
into  a  cherry  orchard  near  San  Jose,  California,  and  found 
the  owner  in  quite  a  state  of  excitement,  having  just  re- 
ceived his  account  ot  sales  of  cherries  from  our  house  in 
San  Francisco.  His  first  greeting  was  "  Mr.  Hixon,  I 
would  like  to  know  why  it  is  you  can  get  10  cents  per  liox 
more  for  my  neighbor's  cherries  than  you  do  for  mine .'"'  I 
replied,  I  suppose  it  must  be  because  they  are  better. 
"  They  are  no  better;  you  can  see  them  hanging  side  by 
side.  Mine  are  as  good  as  his  or  any  others.  And  you 
sell  his  for  $1.10  and  mine  for  $1.  The  price  is  good  and 
$1  would  be  satisfactory,  but  I  do  not  like  to  have  my  fruit 
sold  for  less  than  my  neighbor."  I  said  I  did  not  know 
how  to  manage,  unless  I  knocked  down  and  pocketed  the 
ten  cents  extra  I  got  on  his  neighbor's,  as  $1  was  all  the 
buyers  would  pay  for  his,  and  they  would  not  do  that  as 
long  as  any  of  his  neighbor's  were  to  be  had  at  $1. 10. 

After  a  little  more  badinage  on  my  part,  I  concluded  it 
was  time  to  pacify  the  old  gentleman.  I  said,  Mr.  Conney, 
I  think  I  can  explain  the  matter  satisfactorily.  Mr.  Hill 
packs  two  rows  and  then  fills  the  box  full,  and  when  the 
boxes  are  opened  they  are  smooth  and  show  full  from  one 
end  to  the  other.  You  pack  but  one  layer,  and  when  your 
boxes  are  opened,  a  corner  has  broken  down  and  the 
stems  show,  and  they  are  not  attractive.  "  Well,  well,  I 
guess  that  does  have  something  to  do  with  it."  After  that 
Mr.  Conney  packed  two  rows,  and  got  just  as  much  for  his 
cherries  as  Mr.  Hill;  and  when  I  drove  into  Mr.  Conney's 
orchard  four  years  afterward,  I  had  a  pleasant  greeting. 
A  minute  or  two  of  time  did  the  work,  and  a  half-dozen  or 
so  extra  cherries  filled  up  the  corners  of  the  box,  and  it  not 
only  saved  ten  cents,  but  the  old  man's  temper.  And  it  is 
a  very  bad  thing  to  get  angry  with  your  commission  mer- 
chants about  something  that  is  your  own  fault. 

I  will  give  an  instance  of  the  effect  of  neat  packing  of 
dried  fruit  :  While  I  was  in  Chicago,  among  the  large  list 
of  consignments  of  dried  fruit  from  California,  I  received  a 
lot  of  unbleached,  sun-dried  apricots  from  Dr.  Chandler, 
of  Sutter  county.  They  were  packed  with  such  care  and 
taste,  I  said  to  my  brother  :  "  You  must  take  a  box  with 
.you  to  show  how  they  are  packed.  If  you  take  a  sample  in 
the  usual  way  they  will  not  bring  but  little  more  than  the 
ruling  price  for  that  class  of  fruit,"  which  was  about  12 
cents  per  pound.  The  broker  took  the  box  and  showed 
the  apricots  in  the  box.  It  was  not  long  until  he  returned, 
having  sold  the  entire  invoice  to  one  of  the  largest  handlers 
of  dried  fruit  in  the  city  (Sprague,  Warner  &  Co.)  for  16 
cents  per  pound. 

I  could  count  hundreds  of  instances  all  along  the  line, 
not  only  to  small  dealers  and  consumers,  but  in  large 
quantities  to  large  dealers  in  the  great  fruit  centers,  the 
effect  of  careful  packing.  There  is  a  perceptible  dif?erence 
between  fruit  packed  with  moderate  care  and  that  with 
which  special  pains  has  been  taken.  When  a  shipper  is  a 
don't-care  kind  of  a  fellow,  who  thinks  it  does  not  make 
much  difference  how  fruit  is  packed,  as  he  can't  see  why 
fruit  packed  is  any  better  than  when  it  is  not  packed,  and 
argues  if  one  man  don't  buy  it  another  will,  you  will  find 
he  is  apt  to  be  in  about  the  same  mood  when  he  meets  his 
qommission  merchant  as  the  old  man  who  shipped  the 
cherries  was  when  I  first  drove  into  his  place. 


Jolt  23,  1892. 
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Raisin  Growers  and  Packers  Agree  Upon  a 
MrQimnm. 

The  committee  and  convention  meetings  which  occupied 
the  last  three  days  of  last  week  at  Fresno  were  character- 
ized by  many  discussions,  but  there  was  agreement  at  the 
clc^e,  provided  the  conditions  can  be  complied  with. 

The  following  named  delegates  from  county  raisin  con- 
ventions were  present :  W.  S.  Potter  and  B.  A.  Bateman, 
Hanford;  E.  L.  Hooper  of  Merced;  L.  S.  Harmon  of 
Rosedale,  Kern  county;  H.  Murdock  of  College  City;  W. 
N.  Byron  of  Lemoore;  E.  Sanborn  of  Tulare;  J.  M.  Hawley 
of  San  Diego;  C.  Wistanley  of  San  Bernardino;  W.  N. 
Oothout,  John  S.  Dore,  D.  T.  Fowler,  W.  M.  Vanwormer 
and  Col.  Trevelyan,  of  Fresno. 

The  nackers  represented  at  the  meeting  were  :  The 
Curtis  Fruit  Packing  Company  of  Fresno;  F.  P.  Devine  of 
Riversirle:  Fresno  Raisin  Packing  Company  of  Fresno; 
Griffin  &  Skelly  of  San  Francisco  and  Fresno;  Eugene 
Gould  of  Woodland  and  Malaga;  Home  Packing  Company 
of  Fresno;  S.  B.  Holeton;  Selma  Packing  Company; 
Kingsburg  Packing  Company;  J.  Lemonre  of  Lemoore;  H. 
W.  Bryan  of  Lemoore;  Noble  Bros,  of  Fresno;  Producers' 
Raisin  Company  of  Fresno;  Traver  Raisin  Company;  Wil- 
liams, Brown  &  Co.;  A.  D.  Barling,  Fresno;  Easton  Pack- 
ing Company;  Logan  Vineyard  Company. 

The  morning  session  was  occupied  in  the  discussion  of 
a  basis  of  action. 

Alexander  Gordon  reported  that  the  raisin  growers  had 
now  23,000  acres,  owned  by  900  persons,  represented  in 
the  organization  and  pledged  to  support  those  packers  who 
would  agree  with  the  growers  not  to  sell  raisins  at  a  price 
which  would  fail  to  give  the  grower  a  price  per  pound  for 
his  raisins  in  the  sweat  box  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  joint 
committee. 

In  order  to  test  the  power  of  the  packers  present  to  enter 
into  such  agreement,  they  were  asked  to  see  how  many  car- 
loads of  raisins  they  packed  during  the  past  season.  The 
list  was  made  up,  from  which  it  appeared  that  they  packed 
1359  carloads,  each  carload  containing  from  10  to  15  tons 
of  raisins,  making  the  total  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
whole  shipment  of  the  State. 

The  committee  of  raisin  growers  then  withdrew  for  the 
purpose  of  allowing  the  packers,  who  had  just  arrived,  to 
agree  among  themselves  as  to  what  proposition  should  be 
made  to  the  growers.  After  the  growers  withdrew,  they 
reassembled  and  resolved  that  it  was  the  sense  of  the 
growers'  committee  that  all  raisin  growers  should  receive 
five  cents  per  pound  for  good  raisins  in  the  sweat  box. 

When  both  parties  came  together  again,  the  packers  pro- 
posed that  the  packers  and  the  growers  should  organize, 
and  if  95  per  cent  of  the  packers  and  95  per  cent  of  the 
growers  could  agree  upon  the  proposition,  the  packers 
should  bind  themselves  not  to  sell  any  raisins  for  a  price 
that  would  give  less  than  4^  cents  per  pound  in  the  sweat 
box  to  the  growers,  and  that  95  per  cent  of  the  growers 
should  agree  to  do  business  with  those  packers. 

The  committee  from  the  growers'  convention  refused  to 
accept  4J  cents  per  pound,  and  expressed  their  willingness 
to  enter  into  a  five-cent  per  pound  combination. 

The  following  morning  the  discussion  was  renewed, 
and  an  agreement  was  reached  upon  the  terms  named  by 
the  packers.  This  action  was  reported  to  the  convention 
on  Saturday  and  was  agreed  to,  thus  constituting  cents 
per  pound  the  minimum  price  for  good  raisins  in  the 
sweat  box. 

Alexander  Gordon  said  that  the  first  thing  to  be  done  by 
the  growers  was  to  get  the  stipulated  95  per  cent,  so  that 
the  packers  could  then  unite  in  their  part  of  the  contract. 

John  S.  Dore  said  that,  in  order  to  accomplish  the 
work,  it  was  necessary  for  the  body  to  act  together  and  be 
unanimous.  If  any  one  did  not  understand  the  matter,  he 
should  acquaint  himself,  and  then  let  his  presence  be  felt. 
Sympathy  and  earnestness  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
success. 

D.  T.  Fowler  read  a  telegram  from  a  convention  of 
raisin  growers  at  Riverside,  in  which  the  growers  there  ex- 
pressed themselves  willing  to  enter  the  compact,  if  one  is 
formed. 

Discussion  was  had  upon  the  organization  of  a  State 
association. 

C.  C.  Agnew  of  Solano  county,  was  added  to  the  com- 
mittee. The  committee  was  given  the  authority  to  add  to 
their  number  any  members  they  might  consider  necessary 
or  proper.  Alexander  Gordon  was  elected  treasurer  of  the 
State  Association. 

.Steps  were  taken  looking  to  the  establishing  and  main- 
taining a  grade  and  standard  of  raisins,  to  be  the  same  all 
over  the  State. 


A  Progressive  Establishment  Near  Marysville. 

Frank  S.  Chapin  writes  the  following  interesting  letter 
for  the  Record-  Union: 

Six  miles  northeast  of  Marysville  I  passed  the  3400-acre 
ranch  of  T.  B.  Hall  of  Sacramento,  where  he  has  started 
to  breed  up  and  work  up  a  model  dairy  of  Holstein  cows. 
In  several  respects  it  is  the  best  calculated  for  piaking  good 
butter  in  hot  weather,  without  ice,  of  any  establishment 
that  I  ever  saw,  and  its  leading  features  are  worthy  of  ex- 
tended notice  and  careful  study  by  dairymen.  The  cream- 
ery and  poultry  business,  as  auxiliaries  to  fruit-growing,  in 
the  valleys  just  coming  under  irrigation,  are  such  essential 
factors  in  the  settlement  of  the  State  and  development  of 
its  industries,  that  a  successful  dairy,  where  high-grade 
butter  is  made  from  alfalfa,  in  the  very  hottest  weather, 
without  ice,  ought  to  be  driven  about  the  State  on  wheels 
as  an  object  lesson,  made  a  dairy-school,  or  used  in  some 
way  to  lift  those  thousands  out  of  the  depths  of  silurianism 


who  claim  that  dairying  doesn't  pay  and  are  able  to  prove 
by  their  own  experience  that  nothing  pays. 

R.  H.  Wells,  the  superintendent  of  the  ranch,  attends  to 
the  creamery  personally,  and  informs  me  that  they  have 
had  too  little  butter  to  supply  their  trade,  and  that  their 
lowest  price  in  Sacramento  has  been  27  cents,  when  best 
goods  in  San  Francisco  were  quoted  at  19.  To-day  the 
temperature  of  his  butter-room  was  70°,  that  of  his  churn- 
room  76^  and  that  outside  92°.  Last  week,  when  the  tem- 
perature rose  to  about  115°  at  some  time  every  day,  the 
temperature  in  his  butter-room  rose  only  6°  during  the  day. 
The  secrets  of  this  success  are 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  I'.UILDING. 

It  is  of  three  rooms,  one  for  the  engine,  one  for  the  churn 
and  a  third  for  the  butter.  The  engine-room  is  made  to 
allow  a  free  draft  of  air  so  as  to  prevent  heating  other 
rooms.  It  is  about  16  feet  square.  The  walls  of  the  but- 
ter-room consist  of  a  wall  packed  with  eight  inches  of  saw- 
dust and  two  inner  walls  of  lumber,  so  carefully  lined  with 
paper  as  to  make  two  air  tight  chambers.  The  ceiling  is 
about  the  same,  and  he  has  an  elaborate  system  of  ventila- 
tion from  the  ceiling  overhead.  The  churn-room  is  much 
the  same,  except  the  sawdust  wall.  All  the  floors  are  of 
cement  or  artificial  stone,  and  the  doors  are  made  like 
those  of  an  ice-chest  or  refrigerator.  Mr.  Wells  deserves 
great  credit  for  having  kept  up  a  grade  of  butter  to  bring 
eight  cents  a  pound  above  the  market  without  having  used 
any  ice  until  to-day;  but  his  success  is  not  due  to  the  build- 
ing alone. 

BRINE  SALTING. 

He  watches  the  chum  very  carefully,  and  when  the  gran- 
ules of  butter  are  about  as  large  as  pin  heads,  he  stops  the 
churn,  draws  off  the  buttermilk  and  rinses  the  butter  in 
the  coldest  water  he  can  get,  until  the  clear  rinsing  water 
shows  that  the  buttermilk  has  been  removed.  For  his 
brine  he  uses  about  one  pound  of  salt  for  every  five  pounds 
of  butter  in  the  churn,  and  water  enough  to  float  the  butter 
easily.  This  salt  makes  the  brine  six  degrees  colder  than 
the  water  was,  and  when  the  butter  is  in  such  fine  grains,  it 
will  take  up  as  much  salt  as  is  needed,  from  brine  of  this 
strength,  in  the  course  of  an  hour.  As  his  well  water  is 
64°,  the  brine  stands  at  58°,  and  he  takes  the  butter  from 
the  churn  in  very  fine  condition  for  working.  Of  this  there 
is  very  little  to  be  done,  as  the  buttermilk  has  all  been  re- 
moved and  the  salt  perfectly  distributed  already. 

It  is  well  understood  among  butter  makers  that  the  less 
working  the  better,  so  long  as  buttermilk  and  moisture  are 
removed  and  salt  perfectly  distributed. 

Mr.  Wells  uses  a  Sharpless  cream  separator,  driven  by 
a  direct  jet  of  steam,  which  troubled  him  some  about  heat- 
ing the  cream,  until  an  expert  came  from  San  Francisco  to 
show  him  how  it  should  be  operated.  Now  he  has  no 
trouble  on  that  account,  and  has  invented  a  cooler  over 
which  the  cream  runs  from  the  separator  to  the  cream  tank. 
It  looks  like  a  tin  box,  about  six  inches  deep,  with  the  top 
made  out  of  a  washboard.  This  is  set  so  that  the  cream 
will  run  very  slowly  over  the  corrugated  surface,  while  the 
pump  drives  a  stream  of  water  from  the  well  through  the 
box  of  the  cooler. 

He  never  allows  his  cream  cans  or  vat  to  be  closed,  and 
in  this  way  any  bitter  taste  that  might  arise  from  alfalfa  or 
similar  feed  is  dispelled  while  the  cream  is  ripening. 

THE  BARN. 

The  barn  is  arranged  so  that  the  stalls  can  easily  be  kept 
clean  and  dry,  and  the  silo  and  feed  cutter  are  conveniently 
arranged.  It  is  proposed  to  dairy  with  thoroughbred  Hol- 
steins  only.  They  will  produce  butter  principally  in  the 
fall  and  winter,  and  will  feed  a  ration  of  hay,  ensilage  and 
grain.  Besides  feed  produced  on  the  ranch,  considerable 
bran  will  be  used,  and  I  suggested  a  slight  addition  of  oil- 
cake to  the  ration. 

There  is  a  device  for  watering  the  cows  with  a  trough 
long  enough  for  four  to  drink  at  once.  This  trough  is  hung 
by  wires  to  a  little  car,  at  each  end,  running  on  a  track 
overhead.  The  trough  is  supplied  with  water  by  a  hose, 
and  as  soon  as  four  cows  have  done  drinking,  it  is  run  along 
to  the  next.  When  all  have  drank,  the  trough  is  run  up  by 
pulleys  out  of  the  way  of  the  cows'  horns  and  returned  to 
its  place  at  the  head  of  the  row.  I  think  a  similar  device 
for  distributing  the  feed,  and  especially  for  the  ensilage, 
would  be  desirable. 

The  creamery  could  be  made  cooler  by  porches  on  the 
east,  south  and  west  sides.  A  perforated  pipe  along  the 
ridge  of  the  roof,  from  which  the  pump  could  throw  a  spray 
sufficient  to  keep  the  roof  damp,  would  help  very  much  in 
keeping  the  room  cool. 

A  SUGGESTION   FOR  TEMPERING  AND  AERATING  CREAM. 

All  creamery  men  know  the  difficulty  in  tempering  cream 
for  the  churn,  or  for  the  ripening  process,  by  the  use  of  ice, 
steam  Oi  hot  water.  I  have  seen  many  devices  for  cooling 
and  airing  milk  by  pumping  air  through  the  can.  Suppose 
we  attach  the  cylinder  of  a  force  pump  to  the  wall  of  the 
butter-room  and  arrange  to  drive  it  from  the  engine.  With 
the  suction  of  this  pump  connect  a  T,  from  which  one  pipe 
shall  draw  air  through  a  coil  sunk  in  the  well  or  in  an  un- 
derground vault,  and  the  other  from  a  coil  heated  in  some 
way  from  the  boiler.  Connect  the  discharge  of  the  pump 
with  a  hose  terminating  in  a  perforated  tin  tube. 

When  you  want  to  cool  the  cream,  open  the  pipe  leading 
to  the  cold-air  chamber,  throw  the  perforated  tube  into  the 
cream  can,  or  tank,  and  in  a  twinkle  you  will  have  your 
cream  thoroughly,  stirred,  aired  and  reduced  in  tempera- 
ture. The  same  rule  would  apply  for  heating  the  cream 
when  you  opened  the  cock  leading  to  the  hot-air  pipe. 

In  this  device  it  would  be  an  important  feature  that  the 
opening  where  the  air  entered  either  pipe  should  be  where 
no  odor  tainted  the  atmosphere.  In  many  places  it  might 
be  well  to  have  the  pipes  extend  some  distance  above  the 
roof.  On  the  other  hand,  any  objectionable  flavor  in  the 
cream  would  be,  in  large  measure,  dispelled  by  driving 
pure  air  through  in  this  way. 

These  tubes  could  be  introduced  in  the  churn  to  temper 
the  cream  there,  when  necessary.  If  the  operator  was  in 
a  great  hurry,  he  could  give  it  a  pretty  high  temperature 


until  the  butter  was  on  the  point  of  breaking,  then  reduce 
the  temperature  to  a  point  where  the  grain  would  come 
firm  and  hard. 

By  the  addition  of  $500  in  machinery  and  the  help  of  a 
common  laborer,  Mr.  Wells  could  handle  the  milk  to  make 
500  pounds  of  butter  daily. 

If  he  was  able  to  work  on  that  scale  and  hold  the  pres- 
ent prices  for  his  output,  he  could  credit  $40  per  day  for 
the  extra  advantages  of  buildings  and  machmery  and  his 
skill  as  an  expert.  That  would  pay  the  interest  at  ten  per 
cent  on  $146,000  over  average  dairying.  Mr.  Hall  is  ex- 
perimenting on  a  safe  plan,  with  the  prospect  of  finally 
reaching  that  point  where  the  increase  of  his  herd  will 
permit. 

Yet  the  Silurians  of  the  plains  and  the  Micawbers  of  the 
mountains  are  commenting  every  day  on  the  old  "fool  and 
his  money  soon  parted "  proverb.  They  are  of  the  kind 
that  won't  go  across  the  road  to  visit  an  experimental  sta- 
tion, nor  take  an  agricultural  paper,  because  they  don't  be- 
lieve in  book  farming.  They  know  that  farming  doesn't 
pay,  because  all  other  classes  are  combined  against  them. 
At  the  same  time,  they  never  think  of  using  their  brains  in 
in  a  way  to  make  farming  pay,and  willful  ignorance  is  th»!ir 
greatest  oppressor.  In  the  meantime,  they  nurse  their  own 
misery,  discourage  others,  retard  the  development  of  the 
country,  and  are  stumbling  blocks  in  the  way  of  general 
prosperity. 

Mr.  Hall's  money  and  Mr.  Wells'  skill  have  demonstrated 
that  dairying  can  be  carried  on  profitably  in  the  very  hot- 
test climate  of  the  interior  valleys  of  California.  The  ap- 
plication of  these  principles  to  cooperative  dairying  is  what 
IS  needed  where  families  of  limited  means  are  settling  small 
tracts  of  irrigated  lands  with  a  view  of  making  fruit  ranches. 
It  almost  always  takes  more  than  was  expected  to  bring 
fruit  trees  into  bearing  and  support  the  family  in  the  mean- 
time. 

If  instead  of  planting  the  whole  20  acres  to  fruit,  12  are 
thus  planted,  and  the  other  eight  put  in  alfalfa,  so  as  to 
keep  a  dozen  cows,  a  dozen  brood  sows  and  200  hens,  the 
farmer  who  gives  it  careful  attention  can  expect  to  make  a 
good  living  and  pay  interest  on  first  cost  of  land  while  his 
trees  are  coming  into  bearing.  To  do  this,  the  community 
must  run  a  creamery  embodying  essentially  the  features 
described  in  Mr.  Hall's  establishment — building  thoroughly 
protected  against  changes  of  temperature,  pure  air  and 
water,  well-planned  ration,  cream  separator  and  modern 
appliances,  expert  creamery  man.  These  will  be  followed 
by  cash  trade,  home  comforts  and  prosperous  communities. 


HE    V  IJvJEYyVRD. 


An  Early  Experience  with  Long  Cuttings. 

Wm.  Pfefifer,  the  well-known  Santa  Clara  grape  grower, 
writes  for  the  Wine  and  Spirit  Review  as  follows: 

The  reason  why  I  have  attempted  in  former  articles,  un- 
der this  heading,  to  criticise  some  systems  of  training  the 
vine  in  California,  is  because  they  have  not  given  satisfac- 
tory results,  and  to  be  more  convincing  I  will  give  my  own 
experience  and  observations  from  the  beginning  to  the 
present  time,  and  to  show  how  easy  it  is  to  adopt  faulty 
ways  and  the  extreme  difficulty  in  correcting  them  is  the 
object  of  this  writing. 

We  cannot  train  the  vine  in  a  correct  way  if  not  planted 
in  accordance  with  this  view,  and,  consequently,  vines 
planted  or  trained  in  an  incorrect  way  cannot  yield  the 
highest  perfect  product,  wine.  Disregarding  the  fact  that 
it  is  easy  to  grow  grapes  here  for  anybody,  no  matter  where 
born  and  under  what  conditions  brought  up,  I  hold  that  the 
planting,  pruning  and  training  the  vine  are  so  closely  allied 
one  to  another  that  no  one  of  these  factors  can  be  disre- 
garded with  impunity. 

My  first  lesson  in  growing  grapes  here  was  in  digging  out 
grape  vines,  and  this  happened  to  be  in  the  year  1869,  in 
the  month  of  February,  at  Mrs.  Yount's  place,  Yountville, 
Napa  county,  shortly  after  my  arrival  from  the  southern 
part  of  Illinois.  When  Mrs.  Yount  learned  that  I  had  a 
leaning  toward  grape  culture,  she  set  me  to  work  digging 
out  rooted  grape-vine  cuttings,  with  the  intention  to  plant 
with  these  an  addition  to  her  already  established  vineyard 
of  considerable  size.  These  rooted  cuttings  had  the  butt 
ends  about  24  inches  below  the  surface  and  were  planted 
many  years  before  I  had  to  dig  them  out.  It  was  a  hard 
job  to  get  all  of  the  original  cutting  to  the  surface  without 
leaving  the  principal  roots  still  in  the  soil  torn  away  from 
where  they  started  at  the  cutting.  In  Illinois  I  had  bought 
and  planted  rooted  vine  cuttings  which  measured  no  more 
than  six  to  eight  inches  and  had  generally  been  made  from 
cuttings  of  two  buds  or  joints,  and  I  consequently  uttered, 
in  the  presence  of  the  good  lady,  my  disapproval  of  the 
unique  way  of  producing  rooted  grape-vine  plants,  but  the 
lady  reproached  me  by  saying,  "William,  I  don't  want  you 
to  speak  in  a  disrespectful  way  about  Mr.  Yount  or  the  way 
he  planted  these  cuttings."  I  need  not  say  that  I  never 
forgot  it,  but  bad  precept  caused  me  considerable  annoy- 
ance and  loss. 

In  the  following  fall  I  started  a  two-acre  vineyard  in 
Santa  Clara  county,  on  the  very  same  farm  I  have  worked 
ever  since,  but  the  cuttings  I  planted  then,  after  the  prin- 
ciple "  the  deeper  the  better,"  failed  to  grow,  and  I  had  to 
plant  and  replant  for  five  years,  till  these  two  acres  showed 
no  more  empty  gaps  to  be  still  replanted.  When  they  ar- 
rived at  bearing  I  found  that  nearly  every  other  vine  was 
of  a  diflferent  kind,  and  there  was  no  other  way  of  bringing 
order  into  this  chaos  than  by  grafting  them  all  into  a  cer- 
tain kind.  While  digging  around  these  vines  preparatory 
to  grafting,  I  learned  that  many  vines  resembled  in  shape  a 
carrot,  while  some  lost  the  butt  end  by  rot.  After  this  I 
did  not  bury  the  butt  end  of  a  cutting  two  feet  below  the 
surface — in  fact,  eight  or  ten  inches  deep  gave  me  the  best 
results. 

As  to  the  distance  apart  of  planting  vines  I,  of  course, 
was  led  to  adopt  what  others  did,  and  to-day  I  pride  my 
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self  in  having  the  greatest  variety  in  that  line.  Six  feet 
apart  in  the  row,  and  the  rows  from  six  to  seven  feet  apart, 
had  been  my  first  planting,  but  when  the  great  grape-vine- 
planting  boom  broke  out  in  the  early  eighties,  and  the 
driving  of  one  horse  was  considered  a  poor  man's  business, 
I  increased  the  distance  to  six  by  nine  and  seven  by  eight, 
and,  as  already  recorded,  to  a  small  extent,  twenty  by 
twenty,  a  la  chaintre. 


Hambletonian's  Monnmeiit. 

Several  years  ago  a  project  was  started  to  raise  by  sub- 
scription sufficient  money  to  erect  an  appropriate  monu- 
ment over  the  grave  of  Rysdyk's  Hambletonian.  From 
time  to  time  the  project  was  revived  by  one  journal  and 
then  another,  advocated  for  a  short  time  and  then  dropped, 
until  early  this  season,  when  a  few  large  subscriptions 
placed  the  matter  on  a  substantial  basis,  and  an  order  was 
given  to  the  Syenite  Granite  Company,  of  which  William 
Russell  Allen  is  president,  to  place  at  Chester,  Orange 
county,  N.  Y.,  over  the  grave  of  this  famous  horse,  a  sub- 
stantial red  granite  monument,  similar  to  the  one  erected 
by  this  firm  at  Stony  Ford  for  Green  Mountain  Maid. 

As  almost  every  breeder  and  owner  of  trotting  and  road 
horses  have  descendants  of  Hambletonian,  which  are  his 
most  valuable  and  best;  while  every  American  takes  more 
or  less  pride  in  the  fact  that  the  American  trotter  so  far 
surpasses  in  speed  the  best  of  all  other  countries,  and  near- 
ly all  holding  the  fastest  rei-ords  have,  since  the  days  of 
Dexter,  been  close  descendants  of  his  famous  sire,  the  pub- 
lic generally  are,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  actually  inter- 
ested in  the  erection  of  this  monument,  to  the  cost  of  which 
a  large  number  have  directly  contributed,  and  will  take 
pride  in  whatever  is  really  in  good  taste  pertaining  to  it. 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion  as  to  the  most 
appropriate  spot  for  erecting  such  an  elaborate  memorial. 
John  H.  Wallace  proposed  and  presented  the  strongest  ar- 
guments he  possibly  could  in  favor  of  Central  Park  as  the 
best  location,  but  the  recent  hostility,  so  plainly  manifested 
by  such  a  prominent  element,  against  providing  for  our 
typical  American  production  a  driveway  corresponding  to 
the  "  Equestrian  Road,"  which  for  several  years  has  been 
kept  in  the  best  possible  condition  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
the  very  limited  class  of  bang- tailed  horses,  ridden  chiefly 
with  English  saddles  and  mounted  by  awkward  riders,  a 
hostility  which,  aided  by  the  misrepresentations  of  the  Suti 
and  other  prominent  daily  papers,  finally  brought  about 
the  repeal  of  the  driveway  bill  by  the  same  legislature 
which  had  passed  it,  has  demonstrated  very  clearly  that 
Central  Park  would  have  been  the  least  appropriate  place 
which  could  possibly  have  been  selected. 

The  most  fitting  site,  the  most  suitable  material,  and  a 
firm  interested  in  furnishing  the  best  possible  work,  are 
those  finally  decided  upon,  and  the  only  reasonable  criti- 
cism to  be  made  is  relative  to  a  small  portion  of  the  in- 
scription, which  is  to  be: 

HAMBLETONIAN, 

THE  GREAT  PROGENITOR  OF  TROTTERS, 

Born  May  5,  1849. 
Died  March  27.  1876. 
His  Nobility  was  the  Act  of  Inherent  Power. 

On  the  plain  marble  slab  originally  erected  over  his 
grave  was  the  inscription,  "  Hambletonian,  foaled  May  5, 
1849;  "^'^^  March  27,  1876,"  and  we  have  not  yet  ascer- 
tained who  is  responsible  for  having  changed  the  correct 
word  "  foaled "  to  the  more  sentimental  "born."  Occa- 
sionally a  catalogue  has  been  received,  usually  the  produc- 
tion of  some  novice  not  overburdened  with  brains,  where 
the  colts  and  fillies,  though  not,  as  a  rule,  sufficiently  well 
bred  to  bring,  under  the  hammer,  ordinary  draught  horse 
price,  are  all  entered  as  having  been  "  born,"  though  none 
of  them  have  yet  mentioned  anything  about  midwives, 
nursing  bottles,  safety  pins  or  Mrs.  Winslow's  soothing 
syrup. 

The  first  monumental  example  of  that  line  of  inscriptions 
was  relative  to  Green  Mountain  Maid,  which  is  carried  to 
a  greater  extreme,  including  "In  Remembrance  of  the 
Great  Mother  of  Trotters,  Born  1862,  Died  1888,  at  Stony 
Ford,  the  Birthplace  of  all  Her  Children."  As  Mr.  Back- 
man  paid  for  erecting  that  monument  with  his  own  money, 
he  had,  of  course,  a  perfect  right  to  use  any  inscription  he 
chose,  and  it  may  have  been  appropriate  in  that  connection 
to  refer  to  Stony  Ford  "  children,"  of  which  the  world  never 
before  heard,  though  quite  familiar  with  the  history  of  the 
horse  Electioneer,  the  gelding  Guy  (2:10^)  and  the  filly 
Elaine,  which  held  at  one  time  the  world's  fastest  three 
and  four-year-old  records,  and  subsequently  produced  the 
champion  yearling  trotter,  Norlaine. 

With  Hambletonian,  however,  thousands  are  interested 
who  prefer  a  statement  of  facts  in  good  plain  English  to 
any  sickly  sentimentalism.  Furthermore,  if  any  personifi- 
cation was  necessary  in  this  case,  it  should  have  been  in- 
troduced at  the  other  end,  for  while  Hambletonian  was 
foaled  an  ordinary,  plain,  every-day,  nonstandard  colt, 
which  with  his  dam  brought  only  $125,  not  more  than  $25 
of  which  could  have  been  reckoned  for  the  colt,  as  the  dam 
was  certainly  worth  at  least  $100,  honors  were  showered 
thick  upon  him  near  the  close  of  his  career,  so  that  it 
would  certainly  be  far  more  appropriate  to  start  off  with 
the  time  he  was  "  foaled,"  and  then  wind  up  with  "  passed 
away,"  "climbed  the  golden  stair,"  or  something  of  that 
sort. 

Taking  into  account  that  his  soles  had  been  previously 
removed,  on  the  recommendation  of  a  prominent  authority 
on  horses'  feet,  so  that  the  old  Hero  in  his  last  days  could 
hardly  walk  or  even  stand,  the  picture  of  him,  emaciated  as 
he  then  appeared,  with  his  sprung  knees  and  hollow  back, 
H-climbing  the  golden  stair,  would  certainly  be  beautiful  and 
picturesque  in  the  extreme,  and  might  perhaps  be  appro- 
priately illustrated  on  his  elaborate  monument.  His  rather 


coarse  head  could  be  represented  as  up  among  the  clouds, 
or  with  a  distinct  halo  over  it. 

The  closing  line  of  the  inscription  is  a  trifle  too  deep  for 
our  comprehension  or  comment. — Vision,  in  American 
Cultivator. 


(She  ^lEbiD. 


Opening  the  Season  at  the  Ghino  Beet  Sugarie. 

Especially  as  the  recent  report  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  may  by  inference  convey  the  impression  that 
California  does  not  produce  good  sugar  beets,  we  take 
pleasure  in  republishing  from  the  Chino  Champion  an 
account  of  the  opening  of  the  season's  run  at  the  large  beet 
sugar  factory  at  that  place: 

On  Monday  morning,  July  11,  work  on  harvesting  this 
season's  crop  of  beets  was  commenced,  and  at  8:30  A.  M. 
the  first  load  was  delivered  to  the  factory.  This  was  about 
five  weeks  earlier  in  the  season  than  work  was  commenced 
last  season,  and  the  perfect  organization  and  improved 
methods  will  make  it  possible  to  put  beets  in  much  more 
rapidly. 

Mr.  Gird  alone  has  been  using  during  this  week  ten 
plows  for  losening  the  beets  in  the  rows,  allowing  them  to 
be  easily  lifted  from  the  soil  by  the  toppers,  who  pull  them, 
trim  the  tops  with  a  large  knife  and  throw  the  beets  into 
baskets  especially  made  for  the  purpose,  from  which  they 
are  emptied  into  the  wagons.  This  week  there  have  been 
about  90  toppers  at  work,  and  next  week  this  force  will  be 
increased  to  about  130  to  140.  Mr.  Gird  has  15  four-horse 
wagons  hauling  to  the  factory.  Besides  this,  quite  a  num- 
ber of  other  farmers  have  commenced  to  haul  their  own 
beets.  Yesterday  there  were  delivered  to  the  factory  221 
tons.  Next  week,  when  the  routine  work  is  well  estab- 
lished, from  300  to  350  tons  will  be  delivered  per  day. 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  the  beets,  even  from  the  upper 
and  dryer  lands  (which  are  being  harvested  first),  are  of  a 
good  size  and  uniform,  clean  and  smooth — as  fine  a  lot  of 
beets  as  any  one  could  wish  to  look  upon.  The  sugar  per- 
centages are  very  satisfactory — better  than  many  expected. 
We  append  a  few  of  the  results  of  the  analyses  made  at  the 
factory,  and  upon  which  the  price  paid  for  beets  will  be 
based. 
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These  figures  are  taken  at  random  from  the  books  of  the 
chemist,  and  are  fair  samples  of  the  entire  number  of  tests 
made  at  the  factory.  They  were  not  selected  for  high 
figures  only.  Each  one  of  these  tests  is  an  average  from 
three  or  four  loads.  The  manner  of  testing  is  to  take  sam- 
ples from  each  of  three  or  four  loads  of  a  farmer's  beets  as 
they  are  delivered.  These  samples  are  then  mixed,  and  a 
sample  of  the  mixture  is  taken  for  analyses.  This  makes 
as  fair  a  test  of  the  entire  crop  as  can  be  arrived  at.  In 
contrast  with  these  analyses  it  is  interesting  to  note  the 
results  attained  in  Germany,  the  birthplace  of  the  industry, 
and  where  for  years  it  was  thought  that  beets  had  been 
brought  to  their  highest  perfection.  We  quote  from  H. 
Pohlmann,  superintendent  of  the  sugar  factory  here,  and 
who  spent  many  years  as  analytical  chemist  for  German 
factories.  In  the  Champion  of  July  3;  1891,  he  says:  "  The 
highest  per  cent  of  sugar  in  the  beet  ever  experienced  by 
me  in  Germany  has  been  14  per  cent,  and  the  average  ran 
from  12  to  i2>^  per  cent." 

AT   THE  FACTORY. 

A  visit  to  the  sugar  factory  now  reveals  a  scene  of  the 
greatest  activity.  The  full  complement  of  men  will  soon 
be  at  work,  and  then  will  commence  what  now  promises  to 
be  a  magnificent  campaign.  Early  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ing the  last  syrup  which  remained  from  last  year's  cam- 
paign was  worked  through  the  centrifugals,  and  since  then 
a  force  of  men  has  been  busy  cleaning  the  tanks,  floors, 
etc.,  so  as  to  have  everything  in  good  condition  for  the  long 
campaign  to  follow.  The  output  of  sugar  from  the  stand- 
ing syrups  was  517,375  pounds,  or  258  tons.  The  govern- 
ment regulations  require  that  when  work  is  commenced  on 
beets  for  the  season  the  factory  be  entirely  free  and  clear 
of  all  syrups  or  substances  from  which  sugar  can  be  made, 
so  that  no  beets  could  be  worked  up  until  the  syrup  tanks 
were  all  empty  of  last  year's  product. 

Only  one  of  the  five  1200-horse  power  boilers  has  been 
used  in  working  up  the  syrups.  The  fireman  tells  us  that 
the  machinery  is  so  greatly  improved  and  in  such  perfect 
condition  that  not  more  than  one-half  as  much  steam  as 
was  required  last  year  is  necessary  this. 

There  are  three  driveways  over  the  beet  sheds  this  year — 
one  for  unloading  with  shovels,  one  for  the  large  dump 
beet  wagons,  and  one  for  the  wagons  with  nets — so  as  to 
insure  the  most  expeditious  unloading.  Chas.  E.  Lawrence 
has  charge  of  the  unloading  business.  Mr.  Gird  has  put 
in  a  unique  arrangement  for  unloading  the  wagons  with 
nets  by  water  power.  It  is  simply  a  water  wheel  connected 
with  a  windlass.  Over  this  windlass  pass  the  ropes,  to  one 
end  of  which  are  attached  the  hooks  for  raising  the  net  and 
load  from  the  wagon.  It  does  the  work  which  was  done 
by  horse  power  last  year. 


G[NTOJ^OLO(aieAL. 


Orange  Insects  in  Tahiti. 

Papeari,  Tahiti,  June  10,  1892. 

To  the  Editor: — At  different  times  I  have  called  the 
attention  of  the  people  of  California  to  the  great  danger 
arising  from  the  importation  of  Tahiti  oranges  without  sub- 
jecting them  to  inspection  and  having  them  disinfected  be- 
fore distribution. 

An  orange  tree  cannot  be  introduced  without  a  great  out- 
cry, but  vessels  loaded  with  fruit  from  the  same  localities 
can  discharge  their  fruit  without  any  trouble.  If  the  mis- 
chief has  not  been  already  done,  I  request  that  the  next 
cargo  of  Tahiti  oranges  received  in  San  Francisco  be  in- 
spected, not  for  scale  upon  the  fruit,  but  for  a  worm  or  grub 
within.  During  the  latter  part  of  May  and  first  half  of 
June  the  greater  portion  of  the  ripe  oranges  are  stung  by  a 
beetle,  the  egg  of  which  soon  hatches  and  the  grub  passes 
into  the  fruit,  and  in  a  short  time  the  fruit  will  fall  to  the 
ground.  If  the  orange  is  stung  by  a  number  of  beetles  it 
will  fall  at  once. 

One  fine  orange  tree  upon  my  place,  which  was  just 
ripening  its  second  lot  of  fruit,  was  attacked  by  this  beetle 
and  in  three  days  time  fully  two-thirds  of  the  oranges  had 
fallen  to  the  ground. 

I  failed  to  find  the  parent  of  the  grub  last  season,  but 
this  season,  having  more  time,  found  it  and  studied  its 
work.  Fruit  having  this  grub  has  been  sent  to  California 
for  a  number  of  years,  but  it  may  be  that  the  grub  leaves 
the  fruit  before  the  cargo  reaches  California. 

This  same  beetle  attacks  melon  and  squash  vines  and 
causes  great  destruction  among  them.  It  very  closely  re- 
sembles a  beetle  common  upon  the  squash  vines  in  Amer- 
ica. I  will  send  specimens  of  this  insect  to  California  and 
then  we  can  know  a  little  more  about  its  classification. 

In  connection  with  this  same  matter  I  would  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  authorities  to  the  fruit  introduced  from 
the  Sandwich  Islands  and  from  Mexico.  The  bananas 
should  be  carefully  examined. 

We  have  two  parasites  which  feed  upon  the  woolly  aphis, 
and  during  the  past  few  months  it  has  been  difficult  to  find 
a  specimen  of  the  aphis.  I  can  ascertain  if  the  parasite — a 
ladybird — is  near  here  or  not.  I  did  not  discover  it  until 
the  month  of  October,  when  I  found  it  in  abundance  upon 
my  beans,  tomatoes  and  coffee  plants,  and  in  a  very  few 
weeks  all  signs  of  woolly  aphis  had  disappeared  from  these 
plants.  Elmo  R.  Meserve. 

[We  shall  be  glad  to  see  specimens  of  the  insects  to 
which  Mr.  Meserve  refers.  We  believe  that  cargoes  of 
fruit  arriving  at  this  port  are  inspected  by  the  officials  0 
the  State  Board  of  Horticulture.  The  above  communica- 
tion may  be  a  warning  to  all  concerned. — Ed.  Press.] 


Kerosene  Emalsion  for  Lice. 

Prof  A.  J.  Cook,  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College, 
speaking  of  a  bulletin  issued  last  year  advising  the  use  of 
the  kerosene  emulsion  to  kill  lice  on  cattle,  horses  and 
hogs,  and  ticks  on  sheep,  says  : 

We  had  then  only  used  it  on  cattle  lice.  We  have  since 
used  it  on  horses,  bogs  and  sheep,  and  are  fully  persuaded 
that  it  ranks  first  in  effectiveness  and  cheapness  as  a  spe- 
cific in  all  such  cases.  The  many  letters  that  we  have  re- 
ceived the  past  summer  relating  to  the  emulsion,  the  more 
timely  date  and  the  exceeding  importance  of  the  matter, 
make  us  repeat  with  emphasis  the  advice  we  then  gave. 
Lice  and  ticks  are  very  common  in  nearly,  if  not  all,  parts 
the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  States.  They  claim  no  mean 
per  cent  of  the  strength  and  vitality  of  our  animals.  Well- 
fed  animals  are  not  always  sleek  and  fine.  The  cause  is 
not  infrequently  found  in  the  tormenting,  blood-sucking 
louse.  Tobacco  decoction,  crude  petroleum  and  the 
various  commercial  dips  are  less  efficient,  not  so  whole- 
some and  more  costly. 

Kerosene  emulsion  not  only  kills  all  the  lice,  but  also 
nits  or  eggs,  and  if  the  stable  be  well  sprinkled  with  the 
emulsion  at  the  same  time  the  animals  are  treated,  the  ap- 
plication will  need  to  be  repeated  only  at  rare  intervals. 
Again,  brushing  the  animals  thoroughly  with  soap  wash 
seems  to  cleanse  the  skin  and  make  the  coat  more  bright 
and  glossy.  Without  any  question,  the  kerosene  emulsion 
barrel  should  find  a  place  in  every  stockman's  barn. 

The  soft  soap  emulsion  is  best  for  this.  The  more  liquid 
nature  makes  it  easy  of  manipulation  in  cold  weather,  and 
the  large  quantity  of  soap  is  very  cleansing  and  wholesome. 
To  apply,  we  use  a  common  brush  in  case  of  cattle,  horses 
or  hogs,  and  in  case  of  sheep,  dip  the  animal  right  into  the 
warm  diluted  emulsion.  The  cost  of  material  for  an  aver- 
age cow  is  about  three  cents,  and  the  time  required  for 
treatment  less  than  five  minutes. 


Cooking  the  Lime,  Salt  and  Sulphur  Wash. — P. 
B.  Armstrong  of  Lodi  has  a  set  of  kettles  and  arches  on 
the  second  floor  of  an  outbuilding  that  has  a  capacity  for 
cooking  liquid  enough  for  14,000  trees  daily.  It  is  a  great 
convenience  to  have  it  thus  elevated,  as  he  can  draw  it  off 
into  the  spraying  tanks  without  delay.  Harry  P.  Stabler 
of  Yuba  City  has  a  steam  boiler  and  two  3oo-gallon  tanks 
for  cooking  the  liquid.  By  running  the  steam  pipe  into  the 
tanks  while  cooking  the  wash,  he  keeps  up  such  an  agita- 
tion that  the  liquid  is  thoroughly  mixed,  and  by  steaming 
it  two  hours  or  more  it  becomes  thoroughly  cooked  and 
mixed  in  a  way  to  secure  desired  results  when  applied. 
Mr.  Stabler  finds  that  some  take  so  little  care  in  cooking 
the  wash  that  it  has  no  more  effect  than  whitewash.  Next 
year  his  tanks  will  be  mounted  on  a  staging,  so  that  he  will 
combine  the  advantages  of  his  plan  and  Mr.  Armstrong's. 
Frank  S.  Chapin  in  Record-Union. 


Jolt  23  1892. 
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II[hE  iZ^OjVlE  QlRGbE. 

Friendship. 

Once  on  a  time — perhaps  'twas  when 
Haroun  Alraschid  ruled — two  men 
Greeted  each  other  at  the  gate 
Of  Bagdad,  famed  throughout  the  State. 

"  Oh,  friend,"  the  first  exclaimed,  "  now,  say 
Why  gleam  your  eyes  so  bright  to-day. 
While  mine  are  filled  with  tears,  that  run 
To  lose  themselves  my  beard  among?  " 

"  Know,  then,  I  have  a  friend  most  dear 
In  Kandahar  this  many  a  year, 
Who  now  has  come  my  lot  to  share, 
My  thoughts,  my  house,  my  work,  my  fare  !  ' 

"  Ah  ! ''  cried  the  first,  "'my  friend  has  gone, 
Whose  face  I've  daily  looked  upon. 
Forever  from  my  sight  he's  passed 
Across  Arabia's  desert  vast  1" 
Just  then  they  heard  the  muezzin's  call, 

"  Come,  come  to  prayer  !"  from  turret  tall; 
And  each,  with  closed  ears  and  bowed  ht^ad, 

"  Allah  il  Allah  I  Kismet  I  "  said. 
Then  parted;  one  with  flying  feet, 
His  thoughts  on  intercourse  most  sweet; 
The  other,  slow,  with  stifled  groan, 
To  muse  upon  his  friend,  alone. 

When  some  ten  years  had  passed  away 
The  two  men  met  again,  one  day. 
The  solitary  man  seemed  glad; 
The  other  downcast,  tired  and  sad. 

*'  Oh,  friend,"  the  first  one  cried,  "  I  fear 

You've  lost  the  one  you  held  so  dear  ! 

What  else  could  change  your  joy  to  mar 

In  him,  who  came  from  Kandahar?  " 
"Alas!  "the  other  cried,  "  we  still 

Abide  together  and  fulfill 

The  treadmill  round  of  daily  life; 

There  is  no  bickering  nor  strife. 

All  3  courteous,  civil,  decent — yet 
•  1  feel,  deep  down,  a  keen  regret; 

He  shares  my  bouse,  my  work,  my  fare, 

Bat  in  ncy  thoughts  he  doesn't  share  ! 

You're  glad  to-day — your  friend's  returned 

From  o'er  the  desert?  "    "  Nay.    I  yearned 

To  see  him;  but  I  might  not  see; 

Yet  well  I  knew  his  love  for  me 

And  would  not  shame  that  love.    I  tried 

To  live  as  though  he  stood  beside 

To  warn,  to  comfort  and  to  bless; 

So  grows  our  friendship  more,  not  less." 

The  other  answered  with  a  sigh. 

Just  then,  from  out  a  turret  high. 

The  muezzin's  voice  rose  clear  and  loud: 
"  Come,  come  to  prayer ! "    Each  head  was  bowed; 

And  as  the  sun  set,  round  and  red, 
"  Allah  il  Allah  1  Kismet  !  "  said. 

Oh,  heed  the  moral  well,  I  pray  ! 
A  friend  may  go  and  friendship  stay, 
Or  come  and  friendship  fly  away. 
".Allah  il  Allah  I  Kismet ! ''  say. 

—Arthur  Chamberlain,  in  Boston  Commonwealth. 


A  Visit  to  Miss  Hetty. 

Written  for  the  Rusal  Press  by  Augusta  E.  Towneb. 

It  is  the  middle  of  July. 

A  tall,  slender  woman,  in  a  stylish  costume 
of  Bedford  cord,  and  holding  a  jointed  para 
sol  in  her  daintily  gloved  hand,  may  be  seen 
leaving  the  yard  of  a  highly  ornate  cottage 
on  the  main  street  of  a  Southern  California 
town.  Hesitatingly,  she  glances  up  and 
down  the  street  as  if  trying  to  get  her  bear 
ings  as  to  points  of  the  compass.  Then, 
murmuring,  "  Really,  this  must  be  west," 
she  turns  to  the  left.  Perceiving  a  thick 
growth  of  pepper  trees  over  the  sidewalk, 
she  shuts  her  parasol,  and,  walking  on, 
glances  critically  about  her. 

It  is  her  first  summer  in  California.  Na 
turally  fastidious,  hypercritical,  she,  like 
many  another  Easterner,  notes  and  magni 
fies  blemishes  in  her  environment,  she 
would,  "  in  the  States,"  pass  unnoticed.  Her 
animadversions  are  miscellaneous  and  con- 
tradictory. 

During  most  of  the  month  of  June,  the 
lingering  fogs  and  cool  winds,  after  the  taste 
of  heat  and  sunny  skies  in  May,  caused  her 
to  sneer  at  "this  boasted  California  climate." 
She  dubbed  it  "  X — ,"  the  unknown  quantity, 
when  the  oldest  inhabitant  told  her  it  was 
every  year  diflferent,  so  one  could  not  sa  ely 
prophesy.  And  she  laughed  with  disagree- 
able incredulity  when  told  that  the  winter  of 
'91  '92  was  the  coldest  seen  in  17  years 
"  I've  heard  that  talk  in  the  Bermudas, 
she  said.  Even  the  ruin  of  the  orange  crop 
by  freezes,  unprecedented  before,  did  not 
convince  her  that  the  "  oldest  inhabitant  " 
wasn't  up  to  prevaricating  excuses. 

When  the  contented  resident,  from  the 
same  part  of  "  the  States "  as  herself,  ex 
pressed  friendliness  for  the  fogs,  saying  that 
they  gave  a  welcome  night  irrigation  while 
the  fruit  was  swelling,  she  viewed  her  good 
nature  distrustfully,  as  a  specimen  of  the 
dolce-far-niente  influence  of  the  climate. 

She  could  not,  or  would  not,  understand 
why,  when  it  was  so  warm  in  the  sun,  one 
often  needs  a  wrap  in  the  shade;  nor  why 
at  80"  to  90°  and  over,  she  did  not  swelter 
as  in  the  East.  She  almost  resented  he 
comfort  as  a  design  of  the  climate  to  trick 
her  senses.  And  when,  no  matter  how  high 
the  mercury  climbed  by  day,  she  could  cud 


die  under  her  blankets  at  night  and  sleep, 
cool  and  restful,  she  admitted  the  fact  and 
tendered  her  meed  of  praise,  grudgingly. 

But  the  dust!  No  matter  how  she  had 
borne  dust  in  the  East,  alternating  with 
wind,  California's  dusty  roads  she  anathema- 
tized unceasingly.  And  when  the  amiable 
Californian  asked,  "  Did  she  really  expect 
heaven,  and  streets  paved  with  gold  ?  '  she 
dubbed  the  country  unenterprising. 

By-and-by,  she  is  beyond  the  limits  where 
the  streets  are  sprinkled,  and  it  is  here  she 
must  turn  down  a  cross  road.  Holding  up 
her  skirts  and  shaking  a  foot  at  every  step, 
she  tiptoes  across,  looking  like  a  hen  with 
St.  Vitus  dance. 

But  to-day,  even  she  has  no  heart  to  fret 
at  the  dust.  The  influence  of  the  climate  is 
upon  her.  The  heat,  so  deliciously  tempered 
by  the  coast  breeze,  charms  her.  So  does 
the  appearance  of  plenty  and  thrift  every- 
where, the  lovely  gardens  around  the  cot- 
tages, the  glimpses  of  cultivated  fields. 

Once  she  mistook  the  restful  air  of  the  in- 
habitants for  laziness.  Now  she  has  seen 
how  they  "hustle"  during  a  fruit  season,  and 
she  reads  steady,  contended  industry  on  the 
faces  of  the  passers-by.  She  realizes  this 
easy  air  is  the  result  of  living  on  a  fruitful 
soil,  where  every  season  has  its  crop,  which 
an  equable  climate  takes  its  time  to  mature^ — 
where  there  is  no  long  winter's  freeze,  and  a 
hot,  short  summer  in  which  to  prepare  for 
that  winter. 

Yes,  and  her  fastidious  soul  has  really 
condescended  to  enthuse  over  the  present 
crop — apricots.  She  thinks  it  the  loveliest, 
the  most  esthetic  of  fruits.  Having  seen 
specimens  of  apricot  preparations,  and  hear- 
ing of  others,  she  has  determined  to  secure 
as  substantial  memories  of  the  season  as  her 
culinary  skill  can  prepare,  to  take  with  her 
back  to  the  bleak  New  England  coast. 

The  object  of  her  walk  is  to  find  a  person 
she  has  often  heard  quoted,  and  get  some 
recipes  and  instruction  as  to  preserving 
apricots.  "  I  have  never  met  her.  Ridicu- 
lously informed,"  she  says  to  herself.  But 
she  walks  on,  nevertheless.  The  influence 
of  the  climate  is  upon  her,  a  feeling  of  ami- 
able restfulness,  of  happy-go-luckiness  pene- 
trating even  her  "  N.  P. — "  ridden  soul. 

Presently  she  hesitates  before  a  small,  un- 
pretentious cottage,  with  a  wonderfully  pretty 
garden  on  one  sids  and  a  green  square  of 
closely  shaven  lawn  in  ^ont,  whereon,  from 
a  whirly  spray,  falls  a  sparkling  shower  of 
mimic  rain.  She  views  the  scene  with  satis- 
faction. A  smile  spreads  over  her  face 
she  sniffs  the  cool,  moist  air,  laden  with 
sweet  scents.  And  when,  from  around  the 
corner  of  the  house,  a  something,  brownish- 
yellow  and  fat  and  downy,  comes  waddling 
on  webbed  feet  and  begins  nibbling  the 
green  grass  with  its  flat  bill,  about  the  cor- 
ners of  her  mouth  appear  long-lost  dimples, 
and  she  murmurs : 

"Yes,  this  must  be  Miss  Hetty's,  and  that 
is  her  pet  gosling  Mrs.  Bailey  told  me 
about." 

Then,  walking  with  an  approving  air  over 
the  neatly  kept  gravel  walk,  she  knocks  at 
the  front  door  of  the  little  cottage. 

The  door  is  opened  by  a  plump  little 
woman  in  a  fresh  print  gown,  whose  dark 
hair  streaked  with  gray  is  smoothly  banded 
back  and  whose  round,  dark  eyes  meet  her 
visitor's  with  a  peculiar  child-like  directness, 
while  a  welcoming  smile  wrinkles  her  tanned 
and  ruddy  cheeks.  This  plump  little  body 
extended  a  hand  to  her  visitor,  leaning  for- 
ward as  she  does  so  with  a  cordial  air  which 
seemed  to  say,  "  Walk  right  in,  please." 

"  Dear  me,"  thought  the  tall,  prim  woman 
as  she  involuntarily  accepted  the  warm 
hand-clasp,  "she  does  not  know  me  from 
Adam,  and  I — why,  I  forgot  to  ask  her  name. 
I  have  only  heard  her  called  Miss  Hetty. 
How  ridiculous  1  I  cannot  call  her  so,  a 
stranger,"  and  she  is  tempted  to  turn  and 
walk  back  the  way  she  came;  but  before 
she  hardly  knows  it  she  is  seated  in  a  rock- 
ing-chair, her  hat  is  off  and  a  fan  handed 
her,  while  the  bright-faced  woman  with  the 
child-like  eyes  has  been  saying  :  "  Walk 
right  in,  Mrs.  Adams,  and  sit  down.  It's 
warm,  too  warm  to  keep  your  hat  on.  Here, 
take  this  fan  and  I'll  get  you  a  glass  of  lem- 
onade.   I've  just  made  a  pitcherful." 

And  Mrs.  Adams,  wondering  how  the 
little  woman  knows  her  name,  sips  her  lem- 
onade gratefully,  and  her  sprightly  hostess 
prattles  on  :  "  Mattie  was  in  last  evening. 
Said  she  thought  >  .  u'd  be  in  to-day  to  see 
about  ways  of  cooking  apricots.  I've  seen 
you  in  church  several  times.  Our  Episcooal 
congregation  is  not  so  large  but  that  we 
notice  newcomers.  Some  one  told  me  your 
name.  ("  She  takes  it  for  granted  I  know 
her,"  thought  the  visitor).  Isn't  that  breeze 
nice  ?  My  home  is  so  fixed  east  and  west, 
catches  sea  and  land  breezes.  Never  suffer 
from  the  heat  if  thermometer's  in  the  hun- 
dreds. Set  my  spray  going,  too;  watch- 
ing the  drops  makes  me  cool  all  over.  Im- 
agination works  easier  that  way,  don't  it, 


than  when  one  tries  to  get  warm  on  it,  like 
Col.  Sellar's  candle  in  his  stove?  Ha  !  ha! 
ha  !  And  it's  such  nice  weather  for  drying 
'cots,  too,  isn't  it  With  a  fog  now  and 
then  nights  to  moisten  up  the  dried  ones. 
I'm  so  glad  for  the  fruit  drier;  and  when 
you  are  rested  wouldn't  you  like  to  come 
right  into  my  kitchen  and  see  some  of  my 
marmalade  and  jelly  out  of  'cots?  Made 
my  jelly  all  up  first;  preserves  and  marma- 
lade now.  And  oh  !  don't  you  want  some 
more  lemonade,  and  will  you  excuse  me  a 
minute?  I've  some  'cots  on  my  gasoline 
stove  now.  My  kichen's  cool,  too,  and 
smell  of  fruit  is  so  nice." 

Miss  Hetty  flutters  away,  and  Mrs. 
Adams,  smiling  amusedly  to  herself,  thinks  : 
"I  feel  just  as  I  did  when  I  was  a  little 
girl  and  went  calling  on  one  of  my  play- 
mates." 

By  and  by  Mrs.  Adams  is  ushered  into 
the  neat  kitchen  with  a  porch  on  the  south 
side,  dark  and  cool,  covered  with  Australian 
pea  vine,  and  one  on  the  north  inclosed 
with  wire  netting,  while  tall  pepper  trees 
shaded  the  west  windows  through  which 
came  the  ocean  breeze.  Here  she  was 
seated  in  an  old-fashioned  "  Boston  "  rocker, 
comfortable  with  cushion  and  head-rest; 
here  she  was  shown  various  forms  of  apri- 
cots preserved,  and  personally  observed  the 
bottling  of  several  quarts,  and  here  she 
posed  over  cook  books,  printed  and  written, 
asked  many  questions,  was  told  many  things 
she  did  not  know  enough  to  ask  about,  and 
enjoyed  such  a  long  free-and-easy  chat  as 
she  had  not  had  she  could  not  remember 
when. 

At  last  Mr.  Adams  tears  herself  away, 
but  she  takes  with  her  a  roll  of  manuscript, 
notes  and  recipes,  some  in  Miss  Hetty's 
round,  copy-book  hand,  but  most  of  it  in 
Mrs.  Adam's  aristocratic  chirography,  point- 
ed, slanting,  the  letters  looking  as  though 
out  in  a  high  wind,  or  else  running  a  mad 
race,  trying  to  get  to  the  right  hand  side  of 
the  page  first. 

As  Mrs.  Adams  reached  her  own  door 
again,  she  laughed  softly  to  herself,  saying  : 

"Why,  I  do  not  know  her  name  yet.  It 
I  have  not  been  calling  her  Miss  Hetty  all 
the  time?  Mercy,  what  is  there  about  that 
little  woman  bewitches  one  so  ?' 

And  little  Miss  Hetty,  as  she  stands  in 
her  kitchen  blanching  kernels  for  a  jar  of 
apricot  marmalade,  nods  her  head  as  she 
says  to  herself : 

"  My  !j  wouldn't  she  be  horrified  if  she 
knew  I  came  from  'Bosting'  too." 


Tom  Was  a  Wise  Man. 

Senator  Stanford  has  taken  lately  to  exer 
cising  by  walking  up  and  down  the  block  on 
Connecticut  avenue,  writes  Kate  Field.  On 
one  of  the  last  walks  he  took  before  sailing 
for  Europe,  he  met  a  poor  man  whom  he 
had  helped  freely  on  former  occasions.  The 
Senator  stopped  Tom  and  inquired  how  he 
was  getting  along. 

"  Pretty  well,  Mr.  Stanford,"  replied  Tom, 
"but  it  is  mighty  hard  work;  we  just  man 
age  to  keep  out  of  the  poorhouse." 

"  How  many  children  have  you  got  now, 
Tom?" 

"Ten,  sir,  I  think,"  said  Tom. 

"  I  tell  you  what,  Tom,"  responded  the 
Senator,  "you  give  me  one  of  the  ten  to 
bring  up  and  I'll  give  you  a  railroad  in  ex- 
change." Tom  looked  delighted  for  a  min 
ute,  then  scratched  his  head  with  a  puzzled 
air. 

"  Well,"  prompted  the  Senator,  "  what  do 
you  say  to  that  ? " 

Tom  looked  embarrassed,  then  stammered 
out:  "Well,  now,  I  don't  want  to  be  dis- 
obliging, Mr.  Stanford,  but  while  you  might 
know  what  to  do  with  a  baby,  I  was  thinking 
that  I  wouldn't  know  what  to  do  with  a  rail- 
road when  I  got  it." 

The  Senator  thought  Tom  was  one  of  the 
wisest  men  he  had  met  for  some  time. 


Whittier's  Color  Blindness — John 
G.  Whittier  is  color  blind,  and  Lucy  Lar 
com,  the  poet,  relates  the  following  anecdote 
illustrating  his  infirmity:  Driving  with  Mr. 
Whittier  a  few  years  ago,  she  saw  red  col- 
umbine growing  by  the  roadside,  and  asked 
the  poet  to  gather  some  for  her.  Mr.  Whit- 
tier at  once  left  the  carriage,  fumbled  around 
among  the  grass  and  columbine,  and,  wiih 
his  hands  on  the  flowers,  called  out  in  de- 
spair, "  Where  are  they?  Where  are  they  ?" 
"In  your  hand,"  said  Miss  Larcom,  who 
had  forgotten  the  poet's  color  blindness. 
Green  and  red  were  alike  to  him.  Except 
in  form,  Mr.  Whittier  saw  no  difference  be- 
tween the  green  grass  and  the  red  colum- 
bine. 

— First  visitor  (to  museum) — "Did  you 
see  that  man  dining  on  carpet  tacks  and 
nails  and  things  .?"  Second  visitor — "Yes. 
How  I  envied  him!"  "Envied  him  ?"  "Just 
think  how  he  must  enjoy  shad." 


The  Spectre  Wedding. 

Mr.  Martin  Dupont  was  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace  in  the  little  town  of  Marlburg.  He 
had  been  elected  to  office  at  the  close  of  the 
war  of  181 2,  and  had  acted  in  his  present 
capacity  for  nearly  nine  years.  Men  of  Mr, 
Dupont's  type  were  very  common  in  those 
days,  and  even  now  one  does  not  have  to 
search  far  to  find  one  of  these  self-compla- 
cent, pompous  gentlemen,  who  delight  in 
winning  admiration  from  their  associates, 
who  always  have  at  their  tongue's  end  a 
great  many  stories  in  which  they  played  the 
leading  part,  but  who  are,  nevertheless,  very 
superstitious,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  a 
glimpse  of  the  moon  over  the  left  shoulder, 
or  a  howling  dog,  has  the  power  to  make 
them  melancholy  for  a  week. 

Having  failed  to  secure  for  himself  as 
large  a  share  of  the  world's  goods  as  he  had 
wished,  Mr.  Dupont  was  fully  resolved  that 
his  two  children,  Henry  and  Margaret, 
should  not  be  lacking  in  wealth.  As  for  his 
son,  he  very  wisely  concluded  that  a  good 
education,  added  to  his  natural  abilities, 
would  secure  for  him  a  place  in  the  world; 
and  already  Henry  was  showing  the  wisdom 
of  the  plan,  and  by  his  rapid  advancement 
in  business  was  more  than  fulfilling  his 
father's  expectations.  It  had  always  been 
Mr.  Dupont's  desire  that  his  daughter 
should  marry  some  rich  man,  but  Margaret 
had  fallen  in  love,  very  foolishly,  according 
to  her  father's  idea,  with  the  principal  of  the 
Marlburg  High  School. 

Charles  forster  had  several  times  pleaded 
his  suit  in  vain  before  Mr.  Dupont.  There 
was  no  fault  in  the  young  man,  Mr.  D. 
rather  grudgingly  admitted,  except  that  all 
he  had  to  depend  upon  was  his  salary,  but 
still  no  man  should  presume  to  become  his 
son-in-law  who  had  not  money  enough  to 
support  his  daughter  in  better  style  than 
that  in  which  she  was  then  living.  He  liked 
the  school  teacher  very  well  as  a  friend,  but 
as  a  son-in-law  —  that  was  quite  another 
matter. 

Nevertheless  Charles  and  Margaret  did 
not  despair  of  their  cause,  although  Mr. 
Dupont  was  seemingly  immovable.  The 
thought  of  an  elopement  was  banished  by 
them  both  as  being  dishonorable,  and  as  no 
other  plan  seemed  practicable,  they  very 
wisely  resolved  to  wait  until  some  kind  fate 
should  come  to  their  aid.  This,  then,  was 
the  condition  of  affairs  when  our  story  be- 
gins. 

Mr.  Dupont's  duties  as  Justice  of  the 
Peace  did  not  confine  his  law  practice  to 
to  Marlburg,  but  very  frequently  he  was 
called  away  to  attend  various  lawsuits  in 
neighboring  towns  and  hamlets,  and  it  so 
happened  that  at  this  particular  time  he  was 
engaged  in  a  case  of  some  considerable  im- 
portance in  an  adjoining  town.  On  account 
of  the  nearness  of  the  place,  it  was  Mr. 
Dupont's  custom  to  drive  his  own  horse 
back  and  forth  and  to  spend  his  nights  at 
home. 

One  night,  on  account  of  an  unusual  press 
of  business,  he  was  obliged  to  remain  be- 
yond his  ordinary  time  of  leaving,  and  after 
the  work  was  completed  he  yielded  to  the 
urgent  invitation  of  his  client  to  chat  for  a  few 
moments.  As  they  pufifed  away  at  the  choice 
Havanas,  they  began  telling  each  other  of 
various  exciting  adventures  and  wonderful 
experiences.  Time  slipped  away  so  rapidly 
that  it  was  after  10  o'clock  before  Mr. 
Dupont  suddenly  remembered  that  a  seven- 
mile  drive  lay  between  him  and  his  home. 
Hastily  bidding  his  friend  good-by,  he 
started  for  the  hotel  stable  to  get  his  horse. 

The  weather  had  changed  while  the  two 
gentlemen  had  been  chatting,  and  now  the 
ominous  stillness  and  the  cloudy  sky  ad- 
monished Mr.  Dupont  that,  if  he  wished  to 
get  home  before  the  rain  began  to  fall,  he 
must  hasten.  Hastily  throwing  a  quarter  to 
the  sleepy  hostler,  he  sprang  into  his  buggy 
and  set  out  on  his  homeward  way. 

The  road  was  a  lonely  one;  houses  were 
few  and  far  between,  and  a  few  miles  out  of 
Marlburg  some  lonely  woods  lined  the  road 
on  either  side,  and  adjoining  the  woods  was 
a  graveyard.  As  Mr.  Dupont  drove  on  into 
the  darkness  he  began  to  become  nervous, 
the  wierd  stories  that  he  had  just  been  hear- 
ing kept  flashing  through  his  mind,  a  great 
many  wrong  deeds  of  his  life  came  before 
him,  magnified  by  the  darkness  and  soli- 
tude, and  among  other  things  he  began  to 
wonder  if  he  was  doing  just  right  in  refusing 
his  consent  to  his  daughter's  marriage.  In 
this  frame  of  mind  he  approached  the  woods; 
involuntarily  he  tried  to  quicken  his  horse's 
pace,  but  the  darkness  and  the  low  mur- 
murings  of  thunder  seemed  to  have  affected 
the  horse  too,  and  the  sagacious  brute  tried 
constantly  to  slaken  his  pace.  How  lonely 
it  seemed  there — no  houses,  no  living  being, 
nothing  but  the  dead  in  the  graveyard  be- 
yond.   Suddenly  the  horse  stopped  and 
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snorted.  Mr.  Dupont  saw  two  white  figures 
suddenly  dart  into  the  road;  one  stood  be- 
side his  horse,  and  the  other  beckoned  him 
to  descend  from  his  wagon.  His  hair  rose 
and  his  tongue  seemed  glued  to  his  mouth. 
The  silence  was  terrible.  If  those  white  be- 
ings would  only  speak;  but  no  sound  came 
from  them.  At  last  in  desperation  he  stam- 
mered out: 

"  Who  are  you,  and  what  do  you  mean  by 
stopping  me  here  in  this  way?  " 

"  We  are  spirits  of  the  departed  dead,"  a 
sepulchral  voice  replied,  "and  we  have  need 
of  your  services;  descend  from  your  vehicle, 
do  as  we  bid  you,  and  on  the  word  of  a 
ghost  you  shall  not  be  harmed." 

The  terrified  lawyer  descended  and  stood 
by  the  speaker's  side,  while  the  other  ghost 
tied  his  horse  to  a  tree  and  joined  them. 

"  Yield  yourself  entirely  to  us  and  you 
shall  be  safe,"  said  the  spokesman.  "  You 
must  needs  walk  far  and  must  allow  us  to 
blindfold  your  eyes,  in  order  that  you  may 
not  discover  before  your  time  the  way  to 
the  land  of  the  shades.  No  more  words 
must  be  spoken.  Obey." 

Mr.  Dupont  was  so  terrified  that  he  could 
not  speak,  and  in  silence  allowed  a  cloth  to 
be  bound  over  his  eyes;  then,  escorted  by 
his  ghostly  companions,  he  began  to  walk. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  he  would  never  be 
allowed  to  stop;  seconds  seemed  ages;  every 
attempt  of  his  to  speak  was  checked  by  im- 
patient groans  of  his  guides.  At  last,  after 
walking  half  around  the  earth,  as  it  seemed 
to  him,  he  realized  that  he  was  being  piloted 
up  some  steps,  and  by  the  feeling  ot  warmth 
he  knew  that  he  had  left  the  open  air. 

"  The  justice  of  the  peace  may  be  seated," 
said  the  ghost  who  had  done  all  the  talking. 

Mr.  Dupont  sat  down  and  the  cloth  was 
quickly  removed  from  his  eyes,  revealing  to 
his  astonished  gaze  the  interior  of  a  room 
dimly  lighted  by  wax  candles.  Every  side 
was  hung  with  black  curtains,  and  on  four 
black-covered  stools  facing  him  sat  four 
white-robed  spectres,  while  beside  him  stood 
another  dressed  like  his  companions.  Be- 
fore he  had  time  to  more  than  wonder  at  his 
surroundings,  the  spokesman  began: 

'■  Mr.  Dupont,  we  have  a  solemn  duty  for 
you  to  perform.  You  are  a  justice  of  the 
peace  in  the  world  of  the  living,  and  a  man 
dear  to  us  on  account  of  your  noble  life; 
therefore  are  you  here.  We  have  in  these 
abodes  of  the  dead  two  young  shades  re- 
cently come  from  the  other  world.  Each  of 
these  died  of  a  broken  heart  because  a  stern 
parent  forbade  them  to  marry.  What  do 
you  think,  sir,  of  such  a  parent  as  that  ?  " 

Mr.  Dupont  wiggled  about  uneasily  in  his 
chair,  and  at  last  he  said:  "  I  think,  good 
shade,  it  was  very  wrong  of  him." 

"  We  knew  you  would,"  resumed  the  ghost, 
"  because  you  are  a  kind  man,  and  one  who 
loves  his  children.  Now  do  we  understand 
you  to  say  that  if  the  poor  girl  had  been 
your  child  it  would  never  have  happened  ? " 

"  Surely  it  never  would,"  replied  the  fright- 
ened Mr.  Dupont. 

"  We  have  not  misjudged  you,  then,"  re- 
plied the  shade,  while  the  other  lour  ghosts 
nodded  approvingly.  "  We  have  summoned 
you  in  order  that  you  may  unite  them  in 
wedlock,  so  that  in  this  world  at  least  you 
may  be  happy.  Such  a  marriage  as  this  is 
not  common  among  us,  so  we  brought  you 
here,  a  good  justice  of  the  peace,  rather 
than  a  minister,  who  might  have  been 
shocked  at  these  proceedmgs.  You  can 
marry  them  just  as  well  as  a  clergyman. 
Now,  sir,  will  you  oblige  us  by  marrying 
these  two  shades  ?  If  you  will  consent  you 
may  depart  at  once  to  your  home.  Will 
you  ? " 

Marry  the  two  shades  ?  Of  course  he 
would;  anything  to  get  away  from  this  terri- 
ble spot.  And  so,  without  the  precaution 
of  stipulating  his  fee,  he  stammered  out: 

"  Oh,  yes,  surely,  anything  you  wish." 

No  sooner  had  he  given  his  consent  than 
one  of  the  black  curtains  was  drawn  aside 
and  two  other  beings  in  white  entered  and 
stood  before  him.  The  other  shades  rose, 
and  Mr.  Dupont,  not  wishing  to  be  the  only 
one  to  keep  his  seat,  rose  too.  The  good 
justice  had  never  married  shades;  he  did 
not  know  quite  how  to  proceed.  They 
looked  exactly  alike;  he  did  not  know  which 
was  the  bride  and  which  the  groom.  He 
wished  he  were  well  out  of  it,  and  the  only 
way  to  gain  his  wish  was  to  proceed  quickly 
with  the  ceremony,  and  so  he  began  at  once. 
In  some  way  he  managed  to  get  through, 
although  he  could  not  have  told  afterward 
how  it  was  done.  He  turned  to  the  bride 
when  he  said:  "  Do  you  take  this  woman 
to  be  your  wedded  wife  ?  "  and  to  the  groom 
when  he  should  have  addressed  the  bride; 
but  at  length,  much  to  his  relief,  the  "  I  do" 
was  said  by  each,  and  the  justice  finished 
with  the  "  I  pronounce  you  man  and  wife." 

But  all  was  not  yet  over.  No  sooner  had 
the  words  left  his  lips  than  one  of  the  beings 
before  him  threw  aside  his  ghostly  robe,  and 
re,  in  a  beautiful  wedding  gown,  stood — 


his  daughter,  Margaret.  Mr.  Dupont  started 
to  spe  ik,  but  he  only  gasped,  for  around 
him  stood  the  other  ghosts;  they  too  had 
thrown  aside  their  robes  and  stood  revealed. 
Could  he  believe  his  eyes  Yes,  there  was 
no  mistake,  he  had  married  his  daughter  to 
Charles  Foster,  in  the  presence  of  his  wife, 
his  son,  and  three  family  friends;  and  the 
justice  knew  enough  of  law  to  realize  that 
the  ceremony  was  binding.  The  black  cur- 
tains, too,  were  torn  down,  and  there  they 
all  stood  in  his  own  parlor. 

There  was  no  help  for  it,  consequently 
Mr.  Dupont  submitted,  and  someway  all  his 
friends  thought  that  he  was  very  glad  that 
the  joke  was  played  upon  him;  at  any  rate, 
in  later  days,  as  he  trotted  his  grandchildren 
on  his  knees,  he  never  tired  of  telling  over 
and  over  again  into  their  wondering  ears  the 
tale  of  the  spectre  wedding. — ^Frank  D. 
Blodgett  in  the  Amherst  Literary  Monthly. 


Thackeray's  Hearty  Meal. 

This  pleasant  story  is  told  of  Thackeray 
by  a  woman  at  whose  house  he  visited.  Af- 
ter having  told  a  lot  of  delightful  stories,  Mr. 
Thackeray  remarked  that  he  must  leave,  he 
was  so  terribly  hungry.  We  told  him  that 
we  could  give  him  a  very  good  dinner. 
"  There  is  nothing,  my  dears,  you  can  give 
me,"  he  said  with  a  funny  sigh,  "for  I  can 
only  eat  the  chop  of  a  rhinoceros  or  a  slice 
of  an  elephant."  "  Yes,  I  tan,"  exclaimed 
Dot,  the  three-year-old  daughter  of  the 
house.  She  disappeared  into  a  big  cup 
board,  and  soon  emerged  with  a  look  of  tri 
umph  on  her  fat  little  face,  holding  in  her 
hands  a  wooden  rhinoceros  and  an  elephant 
from  her  toy  Noah's  ark.  Putting  the  two 
animals  on  a  plate,  she  handed  them  with 
great  gravity  to  Mr.  Thackeray.  The  great 
man  laughed  and  rubbed  his  hands  with 
glee,  and  then,  taking  the  child  in  his 
arms,  kissed  her,  remarking:  "  Ah,  little 
rogue,  you  already  know  the  value  of  a 
kiss  !  '•  Then  he  asked  for  a  knife  and  fork, 
smacked  his  lips  and  pretended  to  devour 
the  elephant  and  rhinoceros. 

Chaff. 

— There  is  always  room  on  top — especially 
for  the  largest  strawberries  in  the  box. 

— Young  Authoress  (reading  MS.  aloud) 
— "  But  perhaps  I  weary  you  ?"  Enthusiastic 
friend — "O,  no;  I  long  to  hear  the  end  of 
your  story." 

— Scads — "You  say  he  left  you  no  money?" 
Baggs — "No.  You  see  he  lost  his  health 
getting  wealthy,  and  then  he  lost  his  wealth 
trying  to  get  healthy." 

— Tommy — "Paw,  when  a  man  commits 
political  suicide  does  he  shoot  his  head  off?" 
Mr.  Figg — "No;  merely  his  mouth  ?" 

— New  Wife — "To-morrow  is  your  birth- 
day, darling,  and  I  am  going  to  stop  at  the 
jeweler's  and  buy  you  a  present."  Her 
Hubby — "Get  something  cheap,  pet. 
haven't  paid  him  for  my  Christmas  present 
yet." 

— "  What  is  a  propaganda  ? "  inquired  the 
teacher.  The  boy  looked  at  the  ceiling, 
wrinkled  his  forehead,  wrestled  with  the 
question  a  minute  or  two,  and  answered 
bravely  that  he  guessed  it  was  the  brother  of 
a  proper  goose. 

— Consumptive:  "  Yes,  the  doctor  says 
I  won't  live  six  months  if  I  stay  here.  Is 
your  section  of  Florida  healthy?"  Florida 
Man:  "Healthy?  Half  the  people  down 
there  want  to  sell  out  and  come  North." 
"  Eh  ?    Why  ? "    "  Tired  of  life." 

— Her  Idea  of  It.— Maudie's  papa  is 
night-editor  on  a  newspaper — a  fact  which 
Maudie  apparently  hasn't  learned;  for,  when 
some  one  asked  her  a  few  days  ago  what 
her  father  did  for  a  living,  she  replied:  "  I 
div  it  up.  I  dess  he's  a  burglar,  'tause  he's 
out  all  night." 

— A:  "  Why  have  you  thrashed  your  son 
so  unmercifully  ? ''  Peasant:  "  Because  he 
dreamed  last  night  that  he  won  500  marks 
in  the  lottery  and  then  went  and  spent  every 
cent  of  it  on  a  bicycle." 


The  Pope's  Wit. — A  Vatican  corre- 
spondent relates  the  following  story  of  the 
days  of  Pio  Nono:  A  great  French  lady, 
having  obtained  an  audience,  threw  herself 
at  the  Pope's  feet  and  fervently  thanked  him 
for  having  restored  her  to  health.  "  But 
how  have  I  done  it  ?"  inquired  the  Pope.  "  I 
procured  a  stocking  that  belonged  to  your 
holiness,'  she  replied.  "  One  of  my  stock- 
ings?" "  Yes,  I  put  the  talisman  on  my 
diseased  foot,  and  it  has  been  completely 
cured."  "  Madame,"  replied  the  Pope,  a 
little  maliciously,  "  fortune  has  been  very 
kind  to  you.  You  need  only  put  on  one  of 
my  stockings  and  your  foot  is  healed,  while 
I  put  on  both  my  stockings  every  morn- 
ing and  I  can  hardly  walk." 


*Y^OUNG  ^ObKS'  QobUM^I. 
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Shedding  His 


Written  for  the  Rural  Press  by  Isabel  Darling. 

I  beard  a  softly-cooing  tone 
And  happy,  smothered  laughter, 

And  then  a  sob,  and  pitying  words, 
So  gently  followed  after. 

To  where,  just  through  the  door  ajar. 
Curled  close  within  the  corner. 

Was  blue-eyed  Mabel  all  alone, 
Like  little  Jacky  Horner. 

"  Poor  'ittle  bug  I  "  she  said  and  sighed. 
Who  stole  you'  head,  I  wonder  ? 
Did  Kittle  bite  it  off,  or  Dod 
Bang-shoot  it  wiz  a  funder  ? 

"  Oh,  Oh  I  what  lots  of  long,  long  legs  ! 
One,  five,  two-forty,  maybe  I  " 
And  when  I  softly  knelt  beside 
The  loving,  wondering  baby. 

She  spread  her  chubby  hand  and  cried, 
With  trembling  lips  and  tears  of  sorrow, 
"  His  head  is  losted,  mamma,  see  ! 
Do  make  him  one  to-morrow  I 

"  Get  what?  What's  mi 'scope?  O  I  know. 
The  spec'le  wiz  'e  footies. 
1  see  it  now,  and  wee  bit  eyes, 
Such  shiny,  teenty  beauties  I 

"  What  makes  his  legs  so  squirmy.  Why 
They're  all  in  loops  and  scollups  I 
He  tumbles  all  across  my  hand. 
Like  Robby  goes  ker-wollups  ! 

''  He's  pus'in'  off  his  panties,  see  I 
He  didn't  say  '  Please  'scuse  me." 
His  head's  so  'ittle  he  don't  know 
It's  nice  to  say  '  Please  'scuse  me."  " 

She  gazed  from  where  the  shell-like  form 
Still  seemed  with  motion  quaking 

To  where  its  newer  counterpart 
His  toilet  he  was  making. 

And  then  in  wondering  tones  she  asked, 

"  O  was  he  just  a-bornin'  ? 
He's  one,  he's  two  I  or  did  he  die, 

And  is  it  Gabri'l's  mornin'  ?  " 


In  the  Changing  Monsoons. 

We  were  upon  an  American  trader,  bound 
for  Manilla.  The  Yellow  sea  is  true  to  its 
name,  being  colored  from  the  mud  of  the 
great  Si  river.  It  is  open  to  every  wind 
that  blows,  and  to  every  current  that  runs, 
and  is  always  uneasy. 
•  The  season  was  the  worst  of  all  the  year, 
for  it  was  just  at  the  changing  monsoons. 
The  captain  was  a  daring  Yankee  skipper, 
and,  with  every  inch  of  sail  which  the 
schooner  could  carry,  he  drove  her  like  the 
gale  itself  over  the  angry  Yellow  sea. 

Just  before  daylight  the  men  on  the  port 
side  were  thrown  unceremoniously  out  of 
their  bunks.  There  was  a  rush  for  the  deck, 
The  wind  had  shifted  without  warning.  The 
schooner  had  suddenly  keeled.  Men  were 
cutting  away  the  mainmast,  for  she  was 
capsizing.  Her  bows  were  well  under  water 
before  the  strain  was  relieved,  and  she 
emerged,  slowly,  from  the  sea  that  had  al- 
most engulfed  her. 

She  was  a  sorry-looking  sight  as  she  fell 
off  before  the  gale,  though  the  whole  trans 
formation  was  the  work  of  less  than  ten 
minutes.  What  we  saw,  too,  was  far  from 
the  worst. 

The  captain's  face  was  grave  as  he  stood 
by  the  man  at  the  wheel,  watching  the  prow 
swinging  a  hundred  feet  to  the  lee  at  a  sweep, 
then  setting  down  into  the  dragging,  seeth- 
ing foam,  as  though  it  had  no  energy  to  rise 
again. 

The  mate  came  aft  and  the  captain  said : 
"  Man  both  the  pumps  and  have  the  extra 
pumps  ready.  Set  the  carpenter  at  work  if 
he  can.  Get  the  tarpaulins  out  and  report." 
But  he  did  not  take  his  eyes  from  the  prow. 

There  was  something  in  that  weather- 
beaten  man  that  fascinated  me,  in  spite  of 
the  storm,  as  he  stood  there,  with  fixed  eyes 
and  folded  arms,  solely  responsible  for  the 
lives  and  cargo  about  him,  master  of  a  leak- 
ing and  disabled  vessel  in  the  midst  of  a  ter- 
rible gale.  All  was  hurry  and  confusion 
about  him,  but  he  did  not  heed  it.  There 
was  no  shadow  of  cowardide.  He  was  calm- 
ly calculating  the  frail  chances  of  life  against 
the  overwhelming  probabilities  of  death. 

The  mate  reported  that  the  leak  was  out 
of  reach  and  that  the  water  was  coming  in 
nearly  800  strokes  an  hour. 

"  The  capacity  of  the  pumps  is  a  thousand 
stokes,"  replied  the  captain.  "  Keep  them 
hard  at  it." 

All  day  long  the  sailors  worked  at  the 
pumps.  The  captain  was  everywhere,  re- 
lieving an  exhausted  sailor,  working  at  the 
ropes,  watching  the  horizon  for  a  sail,  exam- 
ining the  water  in  the  hold,  always  the  same 
calm,  quiet,  bronzed  face,  without  a  trace  of 


anxiety  even,  except  in  his  Yankee-blue  eyes. 

The  water  rose  and  rose  in  spite  of  the 
tarpaulins  and  in  spite  of  the  pumps.  The 
leaks  were  increasing  and  the  gale  did  not 
abate. 

All  night  long  the  work  went  on,  and  at 
daylight  it  was  the  worst  of  all.  Old, 
bronzed  sailors  were  fairly  white,  strong 
men  lay  utterly  exhausted  upon  the  deck, 
rolling  as  the  vessel  labored  in  the  heavy 
seas.  Even  the  schooner  seemed  to  have 
given  up  the  struggle.  She  drove  her  bows 
sullenly  into  the  waves,  with  no  effort  to  rise 
above  them.  Only  the  captain  was  un- 
changed. 

When  it  was  fully  light,  the  captain,  naked 
to  the  waist,  appeared  among  the  men  at 
the  pumps.  "  Bovs,"  said  he,  "  the  water  is 
gaining  on  us.  If  the  gale  lets  up  we  may 
hold  her  till  daylight  to  morrow.  If  it  keeps 
on  we  shall  go  down  with  the  sun.  We  are 
a  hundred  miles  from  the  shore,  making 
four  miles  an  hour.  There  are  two  boats 
left.     Those  who  wish  can  take  them  now." 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment.  Even 
the  gale  whipping  through  the  rigging 
seemed  to  wait  and  listen  as  one  poor,  hag- 
gard fellow  who  had  fallen  upon  a  coil  of 
rope  staggered  to  his  deserted  post,  exclaim- 
ing: 

"  To  the  pumps,  men!  For  life  and  the 
captain!    Who  dares  desert  the  ship  ?" 

That  was  enough.  The  pumps  worked 
away  as  they  had  not  for  12  hours.  The 
wind  abated  more  and  more.  The  tarpau- 
lins caught,  and  two  hours  later  came  the 
cheering  news  that  we  were  gaining  on  the 
water.  Still,  for  more  than  20  hours  we 
worked. 

I  have  seen  the  ship  that  carried  me  on 
fire,  I  have  been  cast  upon  the  rocks  at  mid- 
night in  a  hurricane  at  the  foot  of  the  Red 
sea,  but  I  would  rather  go  through  both 
again  than  repeat  those  two  days  and  nights 
upon  the  Yellow  sea. 

Not  a  sail  appeared,  but  we  sighted  land 
at  last,  reached  the  harbor,  and  ran  the 
schooner  aground. 

As  boats  started  with  the  ropes  for  shore, 
and  the  sailors  burst  into  a  cry  of  joy,  the 
Yankee  skipper,  who  had  kept  hope  and 
strength  in  us  all,  pressed  his  hand  over  his 
eyes  tor  an  instant,  and  then  fell  senseless  to 
the  deck. — Lieut.  Col.  Thorndike,  in  July 
Wide-Awake. 


Dick's  Afterthought.  —  A  certain 
celebrated  Southern  judge,  who  was  not  a 
believer  in  revealed  truth,  was  in  the  habit 
of  twitting  his  body  servant  on  religious 
matters.  "  Dick,"  he  said  one  day,  "  you 
say  the  devil  besets  you;  now  I  want  to 
know  why  he  lets  a  sinner  like  me  off  free  ?" 
Dick  could  not  tell  why,  but  the  next  day 
he  went  duck-shooting  with  his  master.  The 
first  time  the  judge  fired  into  the  flock  he 
killed  two  or  three  and  wounded  as  many 
more.  At  once  the  hunter  threw  down  his 
gun,  and  with  sticks  and  stones  tried  to 
make  sure  of  his  wounded  game,  but  paid  no 
attention  to  the  dead  ones  floating  down  the 
stream.  "  Massa,"  called  Dick,  "  it  jist 
come  to  my  mind  why  de  devil  troubles  me 
so  much,  sah,  an'  lets  you  'lone.  You  like 
de  dead  duck;  he  done  got  you  safe,  sah.  I 
is  de  wounded  duck;  I  is  tryin'  to  get  away, 
an'  he  feared  I  gwine  to  do  it.  If  you  wuz 
to  flutter  a  little,  sah,  and  mek'  out  you 
gwine  git  'way,  I  spec'  he  mek  a  big  splash 
arter  you,  same  he  do  arter  me,  sah." 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder.  High- 
est of  all  in  leavening  strength.— Z^»/  2/. 
S.  Govtrnnumt  Food  Rtport, 
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jBCgricultural  I^otes. 


CALIFORNIA. 
Butte. 

Thekmalito  Fecit  Itkms. — Oroville  Register  : 
The  fruit  trees  at  Therrualito  this  season  are 
doing  better  than  ever  before.  The  new  or- 
chards are  being  taken  excellent  care  of  and 
the  ground  is  in  fine  condition.  The  orange 
trees  are  exceptionally  large  and  thrifty  and 
they  are  thoroughly  cultivated.  This  fact  is 
noticeable  and  patent  to  all,  that  whenever  the 
land  has  been  well  cultivated  the  trees  have 
thriven  marvelously.  On  the  other  hand, 
whenever  poor  and  stunted  trees  are  found  the 
ground  shows  that  it  has  not  been  kept  in 
good  condition.  We  never  saw  the  whole 
colony  looking  better  than  it  does  now.  On 
every  hand  improvements  are  going  ahead, 
land  is  being  prepared  for  winter,  when  a  large 
additional  acreage  will  be  planted.  We  learn 
that  a  60-acre  olive  grove  will  be  planted  next 
winter  on  land  east  of  Chas.  Retson's  residence. 
This  is  higher  toward  Table  Mountain  than 
any  land  yet  planted  in  the  vicinity.  Messrs. 
Fogg,  Harkness,  Martin  and  others  are  inter- 
ested in  this  big  grove.  Mr.  Stanton  will  put 
out  17  acres  of  oranges  this  coming  winter,  and 
many  other  improvements  are  contemplated. 
There  will  be  a  good  orange  crop  at  Thermalito 
this  fall  and  winter. 

Kern. 

Grain  Without  Iheigation.  —  Bakersfield 
Calif(ymian:  Between  this  valley  proper  and 
mountains  which  encompass  it  upon  three 
sides,  there  are  elevated  mesas  which  until  re- 
cently have  been  considered  comparatively 
worthless,  as  irrigation  by  the  present  system 
of  canals  is  out  of  the  question.  But  of  late, 
led  perhaps  by  the  remarkably  good  results  in 
the  siimlar-lying  lands  around  the  mountain 
valley  "of  Tehachapi,  different  parties  have 
been  sowing  grain,  and  it  seems  reasonably  as- 
sured that  good  crops  can  be  obtained  for  prob- 
ably four  seasons  out  of  five.  It  is  generally 
conceded  that  the  best  way  is  to  summer- 
fallow,  then,  in  the  fall,  cross  plow.  It  will  not 
do  to  scratch  the  ground,  the  plowing  must  be 
deep — ten  inches  will  be  three  times  as  pro- 
ductive as  three  inches.  And  it  is  also  advisa- 
ble to  sow  the  grain  with  a  drill  rather  than 
broadcast,  as  by  that  means  it  roots  deeper  un- 
der the  ground  and  is  better  protected  when 
first  sprouting  if  a  few  hot  days  should  come. 
This  season,  Pogson  &  Bailey  have  330  acres  in 
section  34,  which  they  cut  for  hay,  and  are 
now  regretting  it,  because,  had  it  been  har- 
vested it  would  have  yielded  at  least  13  sacks 
of  grain  to  the  acre.  J.  G.  Stahl  has  30  acres, 
and  .1.  F.  Morris  45  acres,  outside  of  the  Tejou 
fence,  that  would  have  yielded  handsomely  if 
harvested,  and  has  cut  form  one  and  a  half  to 
three  tons  to  the  acre.  Within  the  boundaries 
of  the  Tejon  rancho,  1350  acres  were  sown  in 
grain.  It  is  being  cut  and  stacked  under  con- 
tract, by  the  Oldershaw  brothers  of  Antelope, 
and  will  probably  average  two  tons  of  grain- 
hay  to  the  acre.  Had  this  been  harvested,  it 
would  have  returned  a  splendid  yield  of  grain. 
The  lesson  of  these  results  is,  there  are  now 
tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of  idle  land  able  to 
yield  a  handsome  revenue  under  cultivation 
without  irrigation,  which  the  owners,  if  wise 
should  no  longer  neglect. 

Fabminq  on  the  Weed  Patch.— Grangeville 
Cor.  Visalia  Delta:  George  Maahmayer  reports 
things  flourishing  in  the  Weed  Patch.  His 
father,  William  Mashmayer,  will  clear  $20,000 
over  and  above  expenses  this  year  on  his  grain. 
It  >s  going  16  sacks  to  the  acre.  They  own 
their  own  combination  harvester.  But  little 
water  is  required  for  irrigating  purposes,  and 
what  is  needed  they  furnish  with  a  steam  pump. 
They  have  80  acres  set  to  fruit,  which  is  two 
years  old  and  in  a  thrifty  condition.  Mr. 
Mashmayer  has  a  section  and  George  has  a 
quarter  section,  all  fenced  rabbit  tight.  He  was 
on  his  way  to  San  Francisco  to  purchase  an- 
other quarter  section  adjoining  his  present 
holdings.  Mr.  M.  will  be  remembered  as  the 
owner  of  the  place  now  known  as  the  Del 
Monte  vineyard,  opposite  George  Reaves'  place. 
George  M.  also  stated  that  two  years  since  land 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Weed  Patch  was  selling 
at  $3  to  $5  per  acre,  but  now  it  is  $25  to  $30  per 
acre.  Although  George  thinks  the  Weed  Patch 
is  a  dandy,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the 
Lucerne  country  is  far  the  best. 

Los  AriReles. 

Pomona  Apricot  Crop. — Cor.  L.  A.  Express: 
The  latest  and  best  reports  of  the  apricot  crop 
in  Pomona  this  season  are  that  the  yield  will 
run  over  1000  tons. 

Artksia.v  Welm. — L.  A.  Farmer:    Los  An- 

f;eles  county  has  627  artesian  wells,  the  second 
argest  of  any  county  in  the  State.  Orange 
county  leads  with  649.  The  average  depth  of 
the  artesian  wells  of  this  county  is  187  feet,  the 
shallowest  being  20  feet  and  the  deepest  600  feet 
deep.  These  spouters  cost  an  average  of  $394 
each,  and  flow  at  an  average  rate  of  192  gallons 
per  minute.  The  ordinary  flow  from  one  of 
these  underground  streams  would  therefore 
cover  one  acre  about  ten  inches  deep  every  24 
hours. 

Nevada. 

Fine  Wheat. — Gra.ss  Valley  Telegraph:  Mr. 
Peaslee,  who  has  a  farm  about  IC  miles  south- 
erly from  Grasw  \  alley,  brings  us  a  sample  of 
wheat  grown  «n  his  place  this  year.  The  wheat 
is  the  White  Australian.  The  stalks  are  fully 
five  feet  long  and  the  heads  are  large  with  full 
and  plump  white  grain.  Mr.  Peaslee  has  just 
cut  eight  acres  of  this  wheat,  and  it  will  give 
over  .';5  bushels  U)  the  acre.  The  wheat  patch 
was  beautiful  to  look  upon  before  it  was  cut, 
the  heads  all  being  on  a  level.  Mr.  Peaslee 
hol'Js  that  a  man  reaps  what  he  sows,  and  that 
when  he  plants  grx>d  seed  he  will  get  good  re- 
lolta.    He  says  onr  foothills,  with  proper  plant- 


ing and  cultivation,  can  beat  the  valley  sections 
in  the  way  of  raising  grain.  Mr.  Peaslee's 
barley  this  year  is  as  fine  as  his  wheat,  and  it 
is  the  same  thing  with  all  his  crops. 

Orange. 

Dried  Apricot  Crop. — Orange  News:  The 
output  of  dried  apricots  from  Orange  county 
this  year  will  be  at  least  300  tons.  The  fiuit  is 
in  good  demand,  and  offers  of  tfn  cents  per 
pound  have  been  freely  made.  The  bulk  of  the 
crop  has  already  been  sold  at  that  price,  bu' 
many  are  holding  for  an  advance  with  good 
prospects  of  receiving  it.  Ten  cents  is  a  fait 
price,  and  the  chances  are  that  those  who  sell 
now  will  do  as  well  as  those  who  hold. 

Plumas. 

A  Mountain  Creamery. — F.  S.  Chapin  in 
Sacramento  Record-Union:  At  Sierraville,  A.  S. 
Nichols  has  gathered  a  dairy  of  nearly  a  hun- 
dred grade  f>urham  cows.  He  has  a  nice 
creamery,  with  De  Laval  separator  and  modern 
appliances,  and  sells  no  butter  less  than  25 
cents  per  pound.  He  has  a  hill  range  for  dry 
cows  and  beef  cattle  a  few  miles  from  the  home 
dairy  and  carries  on  quite  a  butcher  business, 
as  a  man  needs  to  do  who  is  buying  cows  for 
dairy  purposes.  He  bought  three  high-priced 
sires  because  they  were  Holsttins,  and  has 
reached  a  point  in  his  dairy  education  where 
he  is  in  the  market  for  a  bull  representing  a 
long  line  of  ancestors  noted  for  prepotency  in 
the  direction  of  butter.  He  is  well  pleased 
with  the  beef  qualities  of  the  breed,  but  wants 
a  stock  that  will  produce  butter  as  well.  His 
grade  calves  look  almost  as  fine  as  a  lot  of 
thoroughbreds,  but  it  is  partly  owing  to  his  ex- 
cellent system  of  feeding  the  warm  milk  di- 
rectly from  th  separator  in  such  a  way  that 
each  calf  gets  his  share  in  a  clean  pan.  He  has 
a  row  of  40  stanchions,  with  gates  leading  to 
two  outside  pens  and  a  third  to  the  calf  pasture. 
For  the  first  week  or  two,  the  calves  are  kept  in 
the  kindergarten  on  milk  as  it  comes  from  the 
cow.  Here  they  are  taught  to  drink.  Then 
they  are  promoted  to  a  place  in  the  pasture. 
When  feeding  time  comes,  40  calves  are  turned 
at  once  from  the  pens  to  the  stanchions.  Each 
has  his  share  of  milk  in  a  clean  pan  that  was 
scalded  since  last  feeding.  No  one  can  disturb 
his  neighbor.  The  older  calves  are  getting  a 
little  oilcake  every  day,  and  many  of  them  are 
now  fit  for  veal.  Mr.  Nichols  intends  to  keep 
on  testing,  selecting  and  breeding  cows,  until 
he  gets  100  that  reach  his  high  standard,  pro- 
ducing not  less  than  300  pounds  of  butter  per 
year.  He  is  almost  equally  interested  in  swine, 
and  is  a  good  customer  for  the  best  Berkshire 
breeders.  He  killed,  for  the  Fourth,  a  grade 
Berkshire  that  was  90  days  old  and  dressed  68 
pounds.  The  mothers  produce  seven  to  eight 
at  a  litter,  and  the  whole  crowd  will  average 
one  pound  live  weight  for  each  day  of  their 
age.  A  large  share  of  this  remarkable  result  is 
due  to  their  being  fed  on  plenty  of  milk  as  it 
comes  warm  from  the  separator. 

San  Bernardino. 

Highland  Fruit  and  Honky  Notes. — Cor. 
Times- Index  :  The  aprii'ot  crop  is  of  very  in- 
significant proportions  this  season,  hardly  war- 
ranting the  expense  of  picking.  The  peach 
crop,  however,  is  a  very  large  one,  and  the 
quality  of  the  fruit  promises  to  be  exceptional- 
ly fine.  Dried  fruit  buyers,  of  whom  there  are 
a  number  in  the  field  at  present,  are  offering  9 
to  9i  cents  per  pound  for  dried  apricots,  and  at 
these  figures  have  managed  to  pick  up  an  occa- 
sional small  lot.  Our  advice  to  deciduous  fruit 
growers  is  to  hold  their  products  for  higher 
prices,  which  will  assuredly  rule  later  on  in  the 
season,  as  both  domestic  and  Eastern  markets 
are  completely  depleted  of  dried  and  canned 
fruits  of  all  descriptions,  and  will,  on  account 
of  shortage  in  Eastern  fruit  crops,  necessarily 
be  compelled  to  purchase  extensively  of  our 
products.  Similar  conditions  are  prevalent  in 
the  honey  market,  and  our  apiarists  would  be 
exceedingly  foolish  to  dispose  of  their  crops 
early  in  the  season  at  5  cents  per  pound,  which 
several  buyers  are  now  offering  for  extracted. 
We  are  pleased  to  note,  however,  that  the 
apiarists  are  not  inclined  to  accept  the  above 
price,  and  are  holding  for  6  cents  per  pound, 
which  they  will  undoubtedly  obtain. 

San  Diego. 

An  Enemy  of  the  Red  Spider  Discovered. 
San  Diegan:  Horticultural  Commissioner  Jones 
reports  a  new  discovery  in  the  form  of  a  natural 
enemy  to  the  destructive  red  spider.  The  red 
spider  has  become  one  of  the  most  destructive 
foes  to  horticultural  interests,  and  especially  on 
the  uplands  near  the  coast.  It  has  been  par- 
ticularly troublesome  at  Chula  Vista,  and  all 
treatment  has  failed  to  permanently  eradicate 
it.  Commissioner  Jones  observed  lately,  how- 
ever, that  in  an  orchard  previously  affected,  the 
spider  was  disappearing  without  special  treat- 
ment. He  looked  for  a  cause,  and  finally  found 
it  in  a  short-winged  fly.  Commissioner  Jones 
will  have  specimens  of  this  fly  on  exhibition, 
and  will  report  further  results. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Fruit  Crop. — S.  B.  Independent :  At  the 
monthly  meeting  of  the  Santa  Barbara  County 
Horticultural  Society,  Mr.  Knapp  of  Carpin- 
teria  reported  apricots  abundant,  out  not  up  to 
the  usual  standard  of  quality;  peaches  were 
said  to  be  fine;  pears  early,  with  good  prospect; 
walnuts,  heavy  crop  and  doing  well.  Mr. 
Stevens  reported  on  Montecito.  He  said  there 
was  a  large  croD  of  apricots,  but  being  under 
size  there  was  no  sale  for  them,  while  Mr. 
Knapp  stated  that  at  Carpinteria  apricots  were 
bringing  from  ten  to  fifteen  dollars  per  ton, 
delivered  at  the  depot;  that  20  boxes  of  50 
pounds  each  was  a  good  day's  work  for  a  pick- 
er; 50  boxes  are  hauled  per  load  to  the  station, 
thence  shipped  to  Newhall  to  be  dried  in  the 
sun.  Mr.  Holden  of  Goleta  re[)orted  a  fair  crop 
of  fruit  in  his  vicinity.  Walnuts  were  looking 
well;  apricots  small.    (It  seems  a  great  pity  we 


have  no  factory  here  for  the  manufacture  of 
jam  and  jelly,  when  fruits  areoffsijie  and  abun- 
dant. It  would  present  a  desirable  addition  to 
our  resources  and  give  much  needed  employ- 
ment to  women  and  children.)  Owing  to  the 
unfavorable  season,  so  Mr.  Holden  stated,  but 
little  planting  of  orchards  had  been  done.  Mr. 
Stevens  said  ihat  2.500  lemon  trees  were  about 
being  planted  in  his  immediate  uf-ighborhood, 
besides  the  smaller  groves  that  had  been 
planted. 

Santa  Clara. 

Cream  of  Tartar  Works.— S.  J.  Mercury: 
A  new  industry,  and  one  of  great  importance 
to  the  county,  too,  has  been  established  on 
Bush  street,  near  the  narrow  gauge  depot.  The 
California  Cream  of  Tartar  Works,  of  which  G. 
De  Latour  is  manager,  were  opened  in  San  Jose 
last  summer  and  $10,000  were  expended  in  the 
erection  of  a  buildipg  and  plant  on  the  present 
site  of  the  factory.  The  cream  of  tartar  is  made 
from  the  pomace  from  the  wineries,  which  be- 
fore the  establishment  was  a  total  loss,  but  for 
which  Mr.  De  Latour  piys  $1.50  per  ton,  and 
he  uses  all  there  is  to  be  had  in  the  county. 
The  pomace  is  first  boiled  in  tanks  on  the  uf)- 
per  floor  and  then  carried  by  a  large  crane  and 
lowered  into  a  press  on  the  second  floor.  Here 
the  liquor  is  pressed  out  and  run  into  large 
copper  tanks,  where  it  is  crystallized  by  cooling. 
There  is  very  little  machinery  to  be  operHted. 
Mr.  De  Latour  says  he  proposes  to  spend  $7000 
in  improvements  before  the  season  opens  this 
fall. 

Fruit  Notes. — Los  Gatos  Cor.  San  Jose  Mer- 
cury: The  fruit-gathering  season  may  be  con- 
sidered fairly  commenced.  Early  peaches  are 
coming  in  qui<e  plentifully,  though  some  weeks 
will  elapse  before  the  varieties  sought  by  the 
packing  compnnies  will  be  in  condition.  Apri- 
cots of  all  varieties  are  beginning  to  show  the 
golden  hue,  which  means  that  every  orchardist 
must  have  a  full  team  for  picking  in  a  short 
time.  As  usual,  the  Moorpark  is  not  a  full 
crop.  The  size,  however,  is  all  that  can  be  ex- 
pected. Other  varieties  are  not  quite  up  to  the 
average  size.  Conflicting  reports  as  to  abun- 
dance or  scarcity  occur,  depending  upon 
whether  a  buyer  or  seller  is  interviewed.  Aver- 
aging the  reports,  a  fair  crop  may  be  expected. 
The  prices  certainly  have  an  upward  tendency. 
It  is  now  known  that  the  dried  fruit  of  last 
season  has  been  pretty  much  cleaned  up  or 
consumed,  leaving  but  a  small  margin  until  the 
new  fruit  gets  into  market,  and  there  is  a  gen- 
eral tendency  to  hold  for  good  prices  or  dry  on 
the  farms. 

Wine  Notes. — Los  Gatos  Cor.  San  Jose  Mer- 
cury: According  to  the  best  accounts,  the  wine 
interests  are  looking  better  than  for  some  years 
back.  The  Saratoga  and  Los  Gatos  Winery,  as 
well  as  the  Los  Gatos  winery,  has  worked  off 
nearly  all  its  last  year's  stock  to  good  advan- 
tage— a  fact  thus  proved  by  the  prices  of  stock 
which  are  at  par  or  above.  The  Los  Gatos 
Winery  tried  the  experiment  of  concentrating 
grape  juice  to  a  point  beyond  fermentation  with 
good  success.  This  must  will  keep  in  any  cli- 
mate and  bear  any  amount  of  transportation, 
and  is  much  used  where  thick,  heavy,  syrupy 
wines  like  Port  are  wanted.  Besides  being  non- 
fermenting,  the  freight  on  its  transportation  is 
only  about  one-third  that  on  the  unconcen- 
trated  juice.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the 
Old  Mission  grape,  raised  by  the  Mission 
Fathers,  is  coming  to  the  front  again,  especially 
for  white  wines,  for  which  it  is  especially  adapt- 
ed on  account  of  its  high  percentage  of  sugar, 
or  resulting  alcohol.  Having  no  particular 
flavor  of  its  own,  it  is  readily  qualified  by  ju- 
dicious blending  with  grapes  of  positive  flavors 
like  the  Zinfandel.  The  latter  grape  seems  to 
be  the  standard  for  red  wines.  The  Pinot, 
Malbec,  Sauvignon,  Vert,  Cabernet,  etc.,  will 
continue  in  demand  for  blending  purposes. 

Solano. 

Yield  of  Grain.  —  Dixon  Tribune :  The 
Tribune  has  interviewed  a  number  of  farmers 
and  presents  the  result  below.  Very  few  could 
be  seen  at  this  busy  season,  but  a  fair  average 
can  be  gained.  Frank  Robben's  summerfallow 
wheat  yielded  14  sacks  and  winter-sown  9 
sacks  to  the  acre.  H.  Peterson's  summerfallow 
averaged  about  15  sacks,  and  his  winter-sown 
10  sacks  per  acre.  S.  R.  Benninghoff's  winter- 
sown  wheat  yielded  11  sacks  to  the  acre.  N.  B. 
S.  Coleman's  summerfallow  wheat  averaged  12 
sacks  an  acre.  J.  M.  Dudley's  summerfallow 
wheat  is  averaging  about  15  sacks.  H.  Barn- 
hart's  summerfallow  wheat  is  averaging  about 
10  sacks,  volunteer  wheat  6,  barley  15  sacks. 
R.  E.  L.  Stephens'  winter-sown  wheat  is  aver- 
aging 9  sacks  to  the  acre.  R.  J.  Currey's  sum- 
mer-fallowed wheat  is  averaging  between  13  and 
14  sacks  to  the  acre,  and  the  winter-sown  about 
10  sacks. 

Number  of  Fruit  Trees. — Benicia  New  Era: 
Solano  county  has,  at  the  present  time,  1,046,482 
fruit  trees  in  bearing  and  896  nonbearing. 
They  consist  of  the  following  varieties:  Apple, 
3194;  apricot,  228,584;  cherry,  25,897;  fig,  14,- 
073;  olive,  6187;  pear,  185,781;  prune  (French), 
123,546;  kmon,  160;  orange,  4346;  almond, 
89,499;  walnut,  4468;  nectarines,  9699.  There 
are  3385  acres  of  grapevines  in  the  county,  of 
which  1228  are  devoted  to  table  and  raisin 
grapes  and  1158  to  wine  grapes.  The  remain- 
ing 896  acres  are  not  yet  in  bearing. 

Sonoma. 

A  Large  Sale  of  Wine. — Cloverdale  Reveille: 
The  largest  sale  of  wine  for  some  time  in  this 
section  is  the  one  which  Mr.  Smith  of  this  place 
consummated  with  wine  dealers  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. It  embraced  wines  in  bis  cellar  of  the 
vintage  of '88,  '89,  '90  and  '91— in  fact  all  the 
wines  be  had  for  sale.  Several  carloads  have 
already  been  shipped,  and  the  balance  is  being 
forwarded  as  fast  as  possible.  Altogether,  it 
makes  15  carloads  often  tons  each,  or  150  tons 
gross  of  wines.  These  wines  are  highly  thought 
of  by  dealers  in  the  city,  and  much  more  could 
have  been  disposed  of  had  the  Smith  cellars 


contained  it.  The  prices  were  satisfactory,  of 
course,  to  both  dealer  and  manufacturer. 

Sutter. 

The  Honey  Crop.- Yuba  City  Farmer:  The 
honey  crop  is  being  harvested  at  this  season, 
and  this  county  has  quite  an  output  of  this 
product.  At  South  Butte,  Wm.  Thompson  & 
Son  have  several  hundred  hives  which,  with  at- 
tention, will  usually  net  from  $2  to  $3  per  hire. 
The  honey  is  excellent  ciuality,  the  bees  feed- 
ing on  the  wild  mint  along  the  tule  borders. 
Those  who  have  tried  the  business  in  this 
county  report  good  profits  from  the  same. 

Peach  Crop  Sold  to  a  Canner.— Yuba  City 
Independent:  The  entire  peach  crop  of  the 
Abbott  orchard,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Crawfords,  Alexanders  and  Fosters,  was  sold 
Friday  to  a  San  I'rancisco  cannery.  The  sale 
will  call  for  the  delivery  of  from  six  to  seven 
hundred  tons  of  fruit,  of  the  approximate  value 
of  $20,000.  The  purchasers  take  all  fruit  down 
to  two  inches  in  freestones  and  two  and  one- 
eighth  in  clings.  The  varieties  excepted  from 
Sdle  will  go  East. 

Wheat  Crop.  —  Independent :  The  harvest 
has  now  progressed  far  enough  that  an  ap- 
proximate estimate  can  be  made  of  the  yield 
of  grain  in  the  county.  From  information  re- 
ceived from  all  parts  of  the  county,  we  con- 
clude that  the  yield  will  be  good  but  not  up  to 
the  standard  of  the  best  years  either  in  quan- 
tity or  quality.  While  the  winter  and  spring 
on  the  whole  were  favorable  to  a  good  stand 
and  uniform  growth,  short  spells  of  mildly  un- 
favorable weather  had  a  slightly  injurious 
effect.  The  wheat  samples  that  have  been 
brought  in  are  good,  but  do  not  weigh  quite 
as  much  to  the  bushel  as  the  best  wheat  of 
last  year.  The  average  yield  per  acre  will 
probably  go  80  per  cent  of  the  best  years;  but 
as  but  little  grain  was  drowned  out,  the  aggre- 
gate will  be  nearly  a  full  crop.  The  price  of 
wheat  remains  low. 

Tehama, 

Large  Fruit-Planting. — Corning  Observer  : 
We  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  C.  F.  Foster  of 
the  Maywood  Colony  firm,  and  he  informs  us 
that  arri  ngements  are  already  made  to  plant 
about  500  or  600  acres  in  fruit  trees  for  parties 
who  have  bought  land  in  the  colony. 

Tulare. 

Drying  Apricots  Whole. — Hanford  Sentinel: 
W.  G.  Nicholson  has  finished  up  his  apricot 
harvest.  His  four-year-old  apricot  orchard 
yielded  him  $100  per  acre  net.  He  has  dried  a 
couple  of  tons  of  the  fruit  whole,  and  has  made 
a  great  success  of  the  plan.  The  cots  are  pitted 
without  being  split  in  two,  and  when  properly 
cooked  are  eqnal  in  taste,  if  not  superior,  to 
canned  apricots.  Mr.  N.  says  that  the  fruit 
should  be  soaked  over  night,  then  simmered 
(not  boiled)  in  cooking.  Boiling  dried  fruit  of 
any  kind  detracts  from  its  flavor. 

Fruit  Notes  from  Around  Grangeville. — 
Cor.  Visalia  Delta:  J.  E.  Tilton  has  got  seed- 
ling apricot  trees  of  the  "Tilton  "  variety  that 
yield  considerable  fruit.  The  fruit  from  two 
trees  was  picked  and  weighed.  One  tree  yielded 
15  sixty-pound  boxes  and  the  other  16  sixty- 
pound  boxes.  One  tree,  when  six  years  old, 
produced  1100  pounds  of  fruit.  The  trees  are 
now  seven  years  old.  The  fruit  is  a  fair  size, 
good  flavor  and  fine  dryiug  apricot.  Ed. 
Gerow  obtained  four  tons  of  apricots  off  three 
acres  of  orchard;  that  would  be  $266.66  per 
acre  gross,  at  10  cents  per  pound,  which  they 
are  selling  at.  Raisin  trays  are  being  hauled  in 
all  directions,  and  the  sound  of  the  hammer 
can  be  heard  from  sun  to  sun. 

Late  Crop  Grapes. —  Hanford  Journal:  A 
way  of  disposing  of  the  second  and  third  crops 
of  grapes  produced  in  Lucerne,  which  are  unfit 
for  raisins,  is  a  subject  of  much  interest  to 
fruit  growers,  and  the  distillery  of  the  same 
into  brandy  seems  to  offer  the  best  induce- 
ments for  profit.  In  conversation  with  A. 
Hillstrom  of  this  city,  who  was  engaged  for 
several  years  in  the  dist  Uery  business  at  Fres- 
no, we  gain  some  information  which  will  be  of 
interest  to  the  raisin  growers.  He  says  that  for 
a  sum  not  exceeding  $6000,  perhaps  for  $5000,  a 
distillery  can  be  built  that  will  have  a  capacity 
of  producing  500  or  600  gallons  of  brandy  daily. 
In  Fresno  the  prices  paid  for  second-crop 
grapes  range  from  $8  to  $14.  He  says  that  he 
purchased  grapes  there  at  $10  a  ton,  and  then 
made  a  good  profit  in  distilling  them. 

Grain  Crops  Turned  Out  Well. — Traver 
Advocate:  Harvesting  is  well  advancing  and 
many  machines  are  neatly  tucked  away  for  an- 
other year's  use.  The  grain,  taken  as  a  whole, 
is  considered  excellent,  and  the  general  acreage 
good.  The  warehouses  are  becoming  well 
stocked  with  grain,  and  a  few  shipments  to  in- 
termedia'e  points  have  been  made,  although 
many  of  the  farmers  are  awaiting  higher  quota- 
tions. 

ARIZONA. 

Crops  in  Salt  River  Valley.— Pho?nix  Her- 
ald: The  crop  of  fruit  in  the  Salt  river  valley 
this  season  is  exceptionally  large  in  quantity 
and  fine  in  quality.  The  apricot  crop  was 
splendid,  and  the  whole  thing  has  been  canned 
and  dried  in  fine  shape.  Early  peaches  have 
«lso  been  on  for  some  time,  and  nectarines  and 
figs  are  ripening  rapidly  and  in  abundance,  and 
the  whole  crop  will  be  saved  this  season,  thanks 
to  our  canning  and  drying  facilities.  These 
fruits  should  be  secured  by  our  merchants  here 
and  handled  in  preference  to  foreign  fruits. 
Home  industry  is  worthy  of  recognition.  The 
farmers  never  received  better  average  prices  for 
all  of  their  produce  than  they  are  receiving  to- 
day with  a  demand  for  everything  they  can 
raise.  The  chances  are  that  the  supply  of 
wheat,  flonr,  barley  and  hay,  furnished  by  this 
valley,  will  be  exhausted  long  before  the  new 
crops  put  in  an  appearance  next  year,  and 
prices  will  be  accordingly  good. 
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The  Secretary's  Column. 

By  A.  T.  Dewby,  Secretary  State  Orange  of  Californi*. 

Executive  Committeemen  Hon.  Thos. 
McConnell  and  B.  F.  Walton  will  be  at 
Sacramento  next  week,  and  probably  Master 
Davis  and  Committeeman  Loucks.j^g'&gH" 


Elk  Grove  Grange  recently  lost  its 
property  (except  the  seal  and  minute  books) 
by  fire.  The  suffering  Patrons  and  citizens 
of  Elk  Grove  have  our  sympathy  and  hopes 
that  they  will  shake  off  the  ashes  and  work 
and  prosper  even  better  than  of  old. 

Quarterly  Returns. — Many  reports 
for  the  quarter  ending  June  30th  have  been 
received.  Others  due,  we  trust,  will  soon  be 
received,  showing  that  Granges  are  alive 
and  prospering  all  around  the  circle. 

Officers'  Reports. — There  is  a  stand- 
ing resolution  that  annual  reports  from  all 
officers  of  the  State  Grange  shall  be  for- 
warded to  the  Secretary  at  a  date  not  later 
than  the  ist  of  September,  and  that  the  same 
shall  be  printed  and  ready  for  circulation  at 
the  opening  of  the  State  Grange.  This 
resolution  has  been  a  dead  letter  heretofore 
from  the  fact  that  very  few  reports  have  ever 
been  received  by  the  Secretary  in  time  to 
have  the  same  printed.  Shall  the  resolution 
remain  dormant  ?  Will  not  most,  if  not  all, 
officers  forward  their  reports  in  season  for 
advance  printing  this  year  ? 

Amendments.— Patrons,  remember  that 
all  proposed  amendments  to  the  constitution 
must  be  forwarded  to  and  submitted  by  the 
Executive  Committee,  through  the  Secretary 
of  the  State  Grange,  to  each  subordinate 
Grange  one  month  in  advance  of  the  State 
Grange  meeting. 

San  Jose— E.  T.  Pettit,  W.  M.,  writes: 
"We  are  keeping  up  our  usual  interest  in 
Grange  work  and  planning  for  a  hearty  wel- 
come to  the  State  Grange  next  October." 
San  Jose  is  the  beautiful  "  Garden  City  "  of 
California,  and  all  old  State  Grangers  know 
that  a  grand  reception  will  be  in  store  for 
Patrons  at  the  coming  session. 

"Grand  and  Pure."— T. W.A.Wright,  the 
first  Master  of  Calitornia  State  Grange,  and 
author  of  the  National  Grange  Declaration 
of  Purposes,  in  a  recent  letter,  remitting  one 
year's  dues  to  Temescal  Grange,  remarks: 
"  I  certainly  wish  to  have  the  privilege  of  re- 
taining my  membership;  indeed,  when 
Death's  call  comes,  I  want  it  to  find  me  in 
good  standing  in  that  grand  and  pure  agri- 
cultural brotherhood  that  I  have  loved  so 
heartily  and  for  whose  good  I  have  labored 
with  all  my  might,  and  with  no  small  personal 
loss  pecuniarily  to  myself,  so  long  as  I  had 
the  opportunity  and  its  official  duties  to  per- 
form. Had  the  ventures  of  life  blessed  me 
with  an  abundance,  or  had  not  my  great 
financial  loss  on  the  dry  plains  of  Southern 
California  involved  me  with  such  payments 
of  debts  as  I  have  been  able  to  make  (so 
that  I  have  never  yet  gotten  ahead),  I  would 
not  only  keep  my  dues  advance  paid,  but 
would  ^ive  to  the  cause  that  I  have  so 


loved.  In  kind  and  fraternal  remembrance 
to  all,  etc." 

Excursion  Rates. — No  doubt  the  usual 
reduction  of  one-third  fare,  first-class  rates 
will  be  granted  by  the  transportation  lines  to 
all  members  and  visitors  to  the  State  Grange 
meeting  at  San  Jose,  October  4tb.  This 
will  furnish  a  favorable  opportunity  for  many 
from  all  parts  of  California  to  enjoy  a  visit 
to  that  delightful  city  and  its  surrounding 
fruit  farms  and  vineyards;  to  the  Lick  Ob 
servatory,  close  by,  on  Mt.  Hamilton;  the 
famous  New  Almaden  quicksilver  mines,  13 
miles  southwesterly,  and  the  elevated  vine 
and  fruit  regions  of  the  Coast  range  in  the 
direction  of  Santa  Cruz,  which  pleasant  wa 
tering  place 's  about  30  miles,  by  narrow 
gauge  railroad,  west  of  San  Jose. 

Mrs.  Huer,  of  Mt.  Eden,  is  editor  of  the 
Rustler,  read  at  each  meeting  of  Eden 
Grange. 

"the  work  of  another  day,  etc." 
During  the  past  four  years  the  State 
Grange  of  California  has  been  well  build 
ing  up  in  financial  strength.  It  has 
also  been  gaining  the  confidence  of 
each  other  and  of  the  world  at  large. 
But  has  there  not  been  a  large  amount 
of  real  Grange  work  that  has  been 
neglected  during  the  years  that  have  gone 
by  ?  Should  there  not  be  preparations 
already  going  on  for  some  course  at  our  next 
annual  session  whereby  there  will  not  re 
main  so  "  many  things  undone  that  ought  to 
to  be  done  ? '' 

Our  State  Grange,  as  a  rule,  resolutes 
first-rate;  but  how  do  we  carry  out  our  reso- 
lutions }  Do  we  not  need  a  decided  change 
in  some  respects?  Can  the  State  Grange 
expect  an  Executive  Committee  of  three 
persons,  who  receive  no  pay  for  their  time, 
and  the  sacrifices  that  have  to  be  made  of 
their  private  business  to  attend  sessions  of 
the  committee,  to  pay  their  fare  and  board 
in  attending  all  sessions,  and  do  all  the  work 
that  ought  to  be  done  between  the  annual 
sessions  of  the  State  Grange  ? 

Ought  we  not  to  have  at  least  five  mem- 
bers on  the  Executive  Committee,  represent- 
ing different  interests  and  localities  of  the 
State  ?  Are  there  not  capable  and  zealous 
men  and  women  enough  to  provide  a  larger 
board  to  meet  to  advantage  at  least  once  a 
quarter  instead  of  semiannually,  according 
to  our  present  constitutional  provision  ?  We 
have  a  good  committee;  but  is  it  numerous 
enough,  and  do  they  meet  often  enough,  or 
can  they  be  expected  to  without  remunera- 
tion for  time  or  expenses  ? 

I  ask  these  questions  as  a  matter  of  pres- 
ent duty  to  my  fellow-Patrons,  believing  that 
they  have  not  thought  of,  or  duly  and  fully 
considered  the  questions  here  stated.  Let 
them  be  considered  by  the  many,  and  also 
in  time  to  provide  for  action,  if  thought  best, 
at  our  next  State  Grange.  So  far,  there  has 
been  no  proposed  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  By-Laws  offered  for  the  next 
session. 

For  the  Good  of  the  Order.— Officers, 
Deputies  and  Secretaries  can  serve  the  good 
of  the  Order  by  putting  information  into  as 
condensed  and  convenient  shape  as  practi 
cable  for  both  local  and  State  publishers 


Many  Patrons  could  render  publishers,  read- 
ers and  the  Grange  excellent  service  by 
sending  in  items,  whether  written  in  elegant 
style  or  not.  Many  can  write  better  than 
they  think  for  before  trying  their  hand. 

Order  of  Exercises. — It  is  customary 
in  most  States  for  the  Executive  Committee 
to  have  prepared  and  published  in  program 
form  a  proper  order  of  exercises  for  the  an- 
nual session  of  the  State  Grange.  A  liberal 
number  of  copies  are  sent  to  each  Grange 
sufficiently  in  advance  to  apprise  its  mem- 
bers of  the  important  subjects  to  be  dis- 
cussed, and  the  rare  musical  and  literary 
treat  to  be  spread  before  them.  This  in- 
spires interest  in  the  coming  session,  and 
adds  much  to  the  pleasures  and  profits  of 
the  gathering.  It  certainly  is  a  good  policy 
for  such  important  gatherings  to  have,  as  far 
as  practicable,  the  leading  announcements 
for  the  session  understood  in  advance,  and 
not  have  many  of  the  best  features  of  the  pro- 
gram through  the  entire  session  announced 
only  from  day  to  day. 

Now  for  Grange  Work.— The  rush 
of  the  grain  harvest  is  over  in  most  parts  of 
the  State.  The  live  membership  of  the 
Grange  doubtless  stands  better  than  it  did 
one  year  ago,  but  there  has  not  been  that 
large  increase  which  we  ought  to  expect  in 
prosperous  times.  The  Grange  is  a  solid, 
permanent  organization.  Its  members  owe 
the  Order  their  good  services.  There  is 
still  nearly  three  months  of  the  Grange  year 
to  cooperate  in  establishing  new  Granges 
and  increasing  the  membership  of  others. 
Our  annual  session  opens  in  the  "  Garden 
City  "  of  California  on  the  4th  day  of  October 
next.  Let  the  members  of  every  Grange 
use  their  efforts  to  make  the  best  annual  re- 
port possible,  and  then  (as  numerously  as 
feasible)  attend  the  session  with  the  repre- 
sentatives and  alternates  and  help  make  the 
session  of  1892  not  only  an  unusually  profit- 
able, but  a  specially  memorable  gathering. 


Our  Agents. 


J.  C.  HoAG— San  Francisco. 

K.  Q-  Bailky— San  Francisco. 

Geo.  Wilson— Sacramento,  Cal. 

Samubl  B.  Cliff— Creston,  Cal. 

Mes.  Bbuce  B.  Leb— Tehama  Co. 

E.  H.  SCHABFBLE— Calaveraa  and  Tuolumne  Co'g. 

R  f}  Htiston— MontATid, 

Chajs.  E.  Townsend— Sierra  and  Nevada  Cob. 

A.  C.  Godfrey- Oregon. 

J.  M.  Israel— Monterey  Co. 

Complimentary  Samples. 

Perenna  reeelvlni;  this  paper  marked  are  requested  to 
examlo  its  oontenta,  terms  of  subscription,  and  give  It 
their  own  patronage,  and  as  far  as  practicable,  aid  in 
circulating  the  Journal,  and  making  its  value  more 
widely  known  to  others,  and  extending  its  Influence  in 
the  cause  it  faithfully  serves.  Subscription,  paid  in  ad- 
vance, 6  mos.,  $1;  10  mos.,  $2;  16  mos.,  $3.  Extra  copies 
mailed  for  10  cents,  if  ordered  soon  enough.  If  already 
a  subscriber,  please  show  the  paper  to  otbe/s. 

$500,000 

To  LOA*  IM  AMY    AHOtrHT  AT  THB  TIBY  LOWBST  UASKBT 

rate  of  interest  on  approved  security  In  Farming  Lands. 
A.  SCHULLER,  Boom  8,  420  California  Street,  San 
Francisco. 


Unitarian  Literature 

Sent  free  by  the  Cbamnino  Aoziliabt  of  the  First  Unita- 
rian Church,  cor.  Qeary  and  Franklin  Sts.,  Ban  Prao. 
•ilea.    AHdrew  Hm  B  9  CilridlnrR  aa  ahnv* 


THE  FARMERS' 

FrotGdlfe  Biiriiai 

PROTECTS  your  business  interests. 

PLACES  you  on  an  equal  footing  with 
men  in  all  other  branches  of  business  and 
trade. 

ENABLES  you  to  purchase  your  sup- 
plies at  a  much  lower  price  than  you  are 
now  paying  for  them. 

ENABLES  you  to  obtain  for  your  prod- 
uce its  full  market  value,  no  matter  how  re- 
mote you  may  be  from  business  centers. 

FURNISHES  you  prompt  and  accurate 
information  by  mail,  telephone  or  telegraph, 
regarding  the  market  value  of  any  article 
of  produce  you  may  have  for  sale,  often  sav- 
ing to  its  members  on  a  single  transaction 
several  times  the  cost  of  membership. 

FURNISHES  you  information  regarding 
the  commercial  status  and  business  integrity 
of  the  various  houses  with  which  yo^deal  or 
may  desire  to  deal. 

Write  for  printed  matter  to 

THE  FARMERS' 

Protectiyi!  lmi\ 

Chronicle  Building,  San  Francisco, 


Want  to  Borrow  on  20  Acres  Fruit  Land, 

Ten  Acres  Bearing,  near  Haywards, 
WORTH   DOUBLiB  THB  AMOUNT. 

JOHN  F.  BYXBEE,  42  Market  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


LOWEST  PEI0E8. 
EA8EEST  TEKM8. 
LARGEST  STOCK. 
Oldest  Mtisic  House. 

DBOKEB  BB08.     KOHLER  &  OHASE. 
VIHdHBR  aft  O'VKrrAlI  St..  8.  F. 


PIANOS 


Write  CRYSTAL  CREAM- 
ERY CO.,  LAKSIMG,  men., 
for  Cat&Ioifues  of 

CREAMERIES,  Etc. 

Glass  Milk  Cans,  Never 
Rust,  Water  Tanks  of  steel 
plate,  everlasting.  Cream 
without  Ice  or  with  Ice.  We 
want  agents  everywhere. 
Big  cut  In  prices. 


Buggies 

OF  ALL  KINDS. 

End  Spring  at  $75  00 

Side  Bar  at   77  50 

Equal  to  jobs  selling  from 
50  to  75%  more  money. 

Surreys 

For  $125  to  $150  that  cannot  be 
beat  for  $150  to  $200. 

All  of  our  jobs  warranted  for 
one  year. 


Carts 


From  $14  to  $23,  better  than 
those  sold  by  others  for  from 
$25  to  $30. 


Harness 

At  from  25%  to  40%  less  than 
others  are  selling. 


No.  176  JUMP  SEAT  SURREY,  PRICE  $145. 

M  Full  Steel  Axle  and  1}  Wbeela,  Trimmed  In  tbe  Beet  of  Leatbsr  and  Painted 
FIrat-OIaaa.   Material  of  the  Very  Beat.  Cannot  be  Bougbt  Blaewhere 
for  Leaa  tban  $200  to  9260. 


Write  for  our  catalogue  of  ve- 
hicles and  harness  or  call  in  per- 
son at  36^  Fremont  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 


36f. 


CALIFORNIA  WAGON  &  CARRIAGE  CO., 

FREMONT   STREET,  SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


JULT  28,  1892 
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Information 

FOI^ 

Settlei^s! 


1  he  members  of  the  Kern  County  Land  Company  have  a  national  reputa' 
tion  for  wealth,  business  and  financial  ability.  These  facts  set  the  matter  of 
reliability  at  rest.   The  company's  capital  stock  is  $10,000,000. 

They  have  400,000  acres  of  arable,  irrigable  lands  upon  which  the  sun  shines 
almost  constantly;  and  their  enormous  irrigation  system  renders  them  in- 
dependent of  the  annual  rainfall. 

A  clear  title;  rotation,  variety  and  certainty  of  crops;  easy  terms;  availability 
to  persons  in  moderate  circumstances;  ground  ready  for  the  plow — no  stones 
nor  thistles;  good  society;  schools;  churches,  etc.,  are  a  few  notable  attractions 
of  this  region  of  country. 


Kern  is  the  largest  county  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  It  has  the  finest 
climate  for  curing  and  drying  fruits,  etc. 

The  400,000-acre  territory  of  the  Kern  County  Land  Company  is  the  pick 
of  the  county. 

I  tJ?  area  is  5,184,000  acres. 

H  as  the  largest  irrigation  system  in  America. 

T'he  home  of  the  peach,  French  prune,  pear  and  raisin  grape. 

Planting  and  harvesting  can  be  carried  on  every  month  in  the  year. 

N  0  rocks,  hills  or  stumps  on  the  land. 

A  failure  of  crops  is  unknown  on  irrigated  lands, 

K  em  county  fruits  take  the  first  prize  at  the  State  Fair. 

Land  can  be  made  to  pay  for  itself  in  less  than  three  years. 

Cjrows  more  alfalfa  than  any  other  county  in  California. 


For 

Further 

Particulars 

Address 


The  advantages  of  good  soil  and  plentjr  of  sun,  which  occur  in  the  Kern 
Valley,  would  have  been  of  little  avail  but  for  the  third  and  all-important 
one  of  an  abundance  of  water  from  never-failing  sources. 

Through  300  miles  of  main  canals,  and  1,100  miles  of  laterals,  the  great  Kern 
river  furnishes  enough  moisture  to  slake  the  thirst  of  the  400,000  acres  al- 
ready referred  to. 

Drought  is  out  of  the  question. 

The  system  has  been  constructed  in  the  most  careful  and  scientific  manner. 
Some  of  the  canals  are  125  feet  wide  and  six  feet  deep. 


Kern  County 
Land  Company. 

S.  W.  PERQUSSON, 
Bakersfield,       _       -       -  California. 


GRANGERS'  BANK 

OF  CALIFORNIA, 
SAN    VBANOI80  0,  OAL. 

Inoorporated  April,  1874. 


Aathorlzed  0«plt>l  91,000,000 

Okpltal  paid  ap  and  Beierve  Fand  800,000 
Dividend!  paid  to  8tookhold«rg...  780,000 

OFFICERS. 

A.  D.  LOO  AN  Pragldent 

I.  C.  STEELE  Vice-President 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIEB  Cashier  and  Hanagei 

FRANK  Mcmullen  secretary 

Oeneral  BankloK.  Deposits  received,  Gold  and  Silver. 
Bills  of  Exchange  boa(;bt  and  sold.  Loans  on  wheat  and 
country  produce  a  specialty. 

Janoarv  1.  4.  IfONTPKLLIER.  Uanaffer. 

ALAMEDA  STEEL  WIND  HILL. 

10, 12  and  14  ft. 

Cheaper  than  any 
..M  11,1111  First-OlasB  Mill  in 
MAMfUrt  the  market. 

ETery  On* 
Gaaranteed. 

No  bearinKSi  no 
sprlniKg,  no  wheels 
to  get  out  of  order. 
The  simplest  mill  in 
the  world, 

/L4ilU>  Agents  Wanted 

—  ADDRKSS — 

TBDMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO,,  San  Francisco  or  Fresno 

ikltBt  U.  HAVEN.  THOMAS  E.  HAVEN, 

Notary  Pablta 

HAVEN  &  HAVEN, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELORS  AT  LAW, 

Mo.  5S0  Oall/ornla  Street, 
TeUphoae  Mo.  1740.  8AH  l^AHCiaOO,  OAL, 


HILL'S  IMPROVED 

LiGHTNiNG_  Baler. 

Capacity,  41  Tons  per  Day. 

AWARDED  FIRST   PREMIUM   BY  THE   CALIFORNIA  STATE  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY  FOR  1890  AND  1891. 


MULES 

VERSUS 

MEN. 


CALIFORNIA'S 
TRIUMPH. 


No  tramplns.  No  forklnijc  ftom  the  Stack.  No  cattlns  of  Stacks  Necessary.  Yon 
can  Bit  at  a  hundred-foot  stack  and  bale  It  without  a  move.  It  makes  the  best  bale  In 
the  market.  You  can  put  10  tons  in  a  car.  The  forking  ft-om  the  stack  Is  all  done  by  the 
horses.  The  baler  can  turn  out  more  hay  ic  leus  time  and  In  better  style  than  any  other 
press. 

  MANUFACTURED  BY   

Pacific  Wheel  and  Carriage  Works, 

==  J.  F,  HILL,  Proprietor,  == 
Office  and  Factories,  Nos.  1301  to  1323  J  St.,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 

8BND   FOB  OIBOULABS. 


THE  ORIENTAL  GAS  ENGINE 


IS  THE  BEST,  because 
it  combines  simplicity 
of  construction  with 
power  and  economy  In 
space.  It  can  be  run 
with  natural  or  manu- 
factured gas  or  KasoUoe 
at  a  cost  of  20  to  25 
cents  per  horse  power 
per  day. 

It  can  be  used  for 
pumpine  purposes,  as 
well  as  for  all  purposes 
where  a  perfect  engine 
is  required,  with  the 
advantage  of  lessening 
the  risk  of  explosions. 
Na  licensed  engineer  at 
a  high  salary  needed  to 
operate  it. 

Send  for  circulars  and 
prices  if  a  good  safe  en- 
gine is  what  you  need. 

Tie  Oriental  Lanncli  is  Perfectioii. 

InTentor  and  Mannfactarer, 

105  BBALR  STREET.  SAM  FRANCISCO. 


GALE 

BAKER  ^•'^'^  HAMILTON 
SAN  FRANCISCO-SACRAMENTO 


STOCK  B  SCALES 


U.S.  STANDARD.  FULLY  WARRANTED. 

1^  DeUrered  at  roar  B.  B.  Statkm  and  ample  time  fm 
boildlnx  and  testintr  aCowed  before  acceptanoe. 

OSGOOD  &  THOMPSON,  Bingbamton.N.r 
PORTABLE  PLATFORM  SCALES, 
TRUCKS,  ETC. 

TweDty>five  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  other  on  the 
market.    Send  for  Catalogue. 

C.  H.  LINDEMANN,  Agent, 

12e  KEARNY  STBEBT,  SAN  FRANOISOO. 
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l^OUbTf^Y  "Y'aRD, 


Bailee's  Home-Made  Incubator. 

J.  W.  Sallee  of  Clinton,  Mo.,  who  if  we 
mistake  not  was  formerly  resident  in  South- 
ern California,  writes  to  the  Poultry  Keeper 
as  follows: 

I  have  made  an  incubator  in  my  cellar, 
which  is  8x8  feet.  The  tank  is  just  eight 
feet  square,  and  the  walls  of  the  cellar  eight 
feet  two  inches  square,  leaving  a  space  of 
one  inch  all  around  for  ventilation.  The 
walls  are  double,  and  filled  in  with  sawdust. 
The  water  is  heated  by  an  upright  tubular 
steam  boiler.  The  steam  is  forced  into  the 
water  near  the  bottom  of  the  tank  and  in  an 
oblique  direction,  so  the  water  is  forced  in  a 
rapid  current  around  the  tank.  When  the 
water  is  hot  enough  in  the  tank,  the  steam  is 
turned  off.  I  have  several  thermometers  on 
the  eggs  at  different  points,  but  this  is  un- 
necessary if  the  incubator  is  properly  con- 
structed and  the  egg  trays  all  on  the  lever. 
The  top  of  door  into  incubator  should  be  be- 
low the  eggs,  so  the  hot  air  cannot  escape 
except  through  the  ventilator.  There  is  no 
necessity  to  have  the  bottom  of  the  cellar 
filled  up  too  near  the  eggs.  I  had  mine  ar- 
ranged thus,  save  a  ditch  in  center  in  which 
I  went  to  turn  the  eggs.  But  the  proper 
construction  is  to  have  the  top  arranged  as 
above  described,  and  have  at  least  six  feet 
space  below  the  eggs,  the  whole  cellar  in 
fact,  with  walls  close,  so  air  cannot  get  out 
or  in  except  as  desired.  The  hot  air  from 
the  tank  will  not  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the 
cellar,  nor  the  cool  air  in  the  bottom  rise  to 
the  eggs.  With  disinfectants  and  absorb- 
ents, all  poisonous  gases  from  eggs  are  ab- 
sorbed, and  the  large  body  of  pure  air 
around  the  eggs  will  insure  a  better  hatch. 
Moisture  is  supplied  in  the  usual  way,  but 
more  particularly  by  turning  the  steam  hose 
loose  in  the  cellar,  both  warming  and  damp- 
ening the  air.  This  steam  moisture  is  the 
best  of  agencies  to  success.  I  am  going  to 
enlarge  the  incubator  to  hatch  1200  dozen 
eggs  at  one  hatch,  and  have  the  trays  ar- 
ranged so  I  can  go  under  them,  with  at 
least  six  feet  of  space  below  the  trays,  and 
also  have  the  trays  double,  with  eggs  con- 
fined between,  and  hung  on  pivots,  so  I 
can  turn  by  simply  revolving  on  the  pivot. 
In  this  way  I  can  turn  the  whole  1200  dozens 
in  15  minutes  without  exposing  myself  to  the 
hot  air  above  the  eggs,  as  I  now  have  to  do. 
The  air  in  the  ditch,  below  the  eggs,  is  al- 
ways cool,  and  the  air  in  cellar,  below  the 
eggs,  will  be  pleasant  when  the  eggs  are  at 
103'  temperature.  The  difference  in  the 
temperature  of  the  eggs,  the  thermometer 
standing  up  between  fertile  eggs  and  one 
laying  with  the  back  upon  the  eggs,  is  four 
degrees.  I  aim  to  keep  the  one  laying  on 
its  back  at  the  temperature  of  the  hen.  This 
I  do  by  putting  my  thermometers — each  one 
of  them— under  a  healthy  hen  and  getting 
the  correct  temperature.  Then  I  make  a 
scratch  opposite  this  standard,  and  always 
aim  to  keep  the  temperature  near  the  "  hen 
scratch."  One  thermometer  stands  at  108, 
another  103,  another  105  and  so  on;  but 
when  the  correct  standard  is  registered  on 
the  thermometer,  you  only  have  to  look  for 
that.  With  so  large  a  body  of  water  and 
walls,  so  the  air  cannot  escape,  and  made  of 
good  nonconducting  material,  there  is  no 
trouble  to  keep  the  temperature  at  just  what 
you  desire.  A  little  heating,  morning  and 
night,  is  all  that  is  necessary.  You  see  that 
I  have  built  upon  the  principles  exactly  of 
the  "  Poultry  Keeper  Incubator."  But  mine 
is  nearer  the  correct  principles,  having  more 
pure  air,  an  easier  way  of  supplying  mois- 
ture, more  perfect  heating  apparatus,  and, 
what  you  have  not,  the  earth  itself  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cellar  to  absorb  carbonic  acid 
gas.  I  built  this  incubator  upon  my  own 
ideas  of  what  was  necessary  for  a  large  in- 
cubator, and  1  have  not  been  disappointed 
in  a  single  particular.  My  hatch,  all  through 
the  season,  has  been  80  per  cent,  and  much 
of  the  loss  was  because  I  thought  the  tem- 
perature, a  little  above  the  "  hen  scratch  " 
about  the  time  of  >iatching,  would  not  hurt 
anything,  but  it  did  kill  many  chicks.  The 
instructions  of  letting  the  temperature  fall  a 
little  the  last  few  days  should  be  strictly  ob- 
served. About  the  fourth  day  is  another 
time  the  heat  should  not  be  allowed  to  run 
high.  I  did  let  the  temperature  run  too 
high  when  one-half  the  eggs  in  the  incubator 
v/ere  just  four  days  in,  and  the  other  one- 
h:;lf  had  been  in  nine  days.  The  first  eges 
])ut  m  were  not  injured,  but  many  of  the  last 
I  lost.  The  germ  is  more  tender  at  that 
a^e — four  days — and  cannot  stand  much  ex- 
posure either  way.  I  have  over  2500  chicks 
b  Itched  at  two  sittings.  The  chicks  are  do- 
ir>>;  well. 


flow  to  Select  a  Good  Layer. 

How  many  poultrymen  can  pick  out  a 
good  laying  hen  from  a  strange  flock  ?  Not 
many  can  do  it;  yet  it  can  easily  be  accom- 
plished after  a  short  study  of  the  make-up 
and  characteristics,  says  the  O.  C.  Farmer. 
There  goes  a  hen  with  a  thick  neck,  long 
head,  ill-shaped,  walks  listlessly  about,  seem- 
ingly with  no  purpose  or  intention  in  view. 
She  doesn't  care  to  scratch,  but  hangs 
around  the  hen-house,  evidently  waiting  for 
her  next  feed.  She  gets  up  late  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  goes  to  bed  early  in  the  evening. 
That  hen  may  be  put  down  as  a  very  poor 
layer.  The  eggs  of  some  of  the  other  hens 
go  to  help  pay  her  keep.  Here  comes  an- 
other hen.  She  walks  briskly,  and  there  is 
an  elasticity  in  her  movements  that  denotes 
she  has  something  in  view.  She  is  neat  and 
natty  in  appearance,  small  head,  with  slim 
neck,  nicely  arched  or  curved.  She  forages 
and  scratches  all  day  long,  and  may  be  too 
busy  to  come  for  her  evening  feed.  She  is 
at  the  door  in  the  morning  waiting  to  be  let 
out.  She  snatches  3  few  mouthfuls  of  food, 
and  is  off  to  the  meadow,  looking  for  insects. 
Before  she  gets  out  in  the  morning,  she  gen- 
erally deposits  her  daily  egg  in  the  nest,  or 
returns  after  a  short  forage.  She  is  neat, 
clean  and  tidy,  with  a  brightness  and  a  fresh- 
ness pleasing  to  the  eye.  That  is  the  hen 
that  pays  for  her  food  and  gives  a  good 
profit  all  the  year  round.  The  writer  has 
noticed  these  traits  since  boyhood,  and 
knows  that  they  are  infallible.  By  studying 
these  traits,  any  man  may  in  a  few  years,  by 
selection,  have  a  fine  laying  flock  of  hens. 
Fanciers  perforce  must  have  good  and  bad 
layers,  as  they  breed  for  feathers  in  the 
mam,  and  the  poor  layer  may  be  the  bird 
with  the  fine  plumage  and  markings.  This 
is  not  wholly  the  case,  of  course,  but  it  is 
partially  so. — Farmers'  Review. 


Feeding. — The  results  of  several  feeding 
experiments,  made  by  the  New  York  Ex- 
periment Station,  indicate  that  for  laying 
fowls  of  smaller  breeds,  Indian  corn  or  corn- 
meal  can  be  fed  in  quite  large  proportion 
with  a  considerable  margin  in  its  favor  over 
certain  more  nitrogenous  foods;  but  that 
while  smaller  fowls,  even  when  confined, 
sufler  little  serious  disadvantage  under  the 
ration,  larger  breeds  will  not  endure  for 
long  periods  a  very  large  proportion  of  corn- 
meal  in  their  feed,  and  unless  at  liberty,  will 
do  better  with  a  somewhat  more  nitrogenous 
ration.  For  exhibition  stock,  a  highly  nitrog- 
enous ration  is  to  be  recommended,  except 
perhaps  for  a  short  period  when  extra  weight 
is  desired.  From  the  fact  of  better  "  con- 
dition "  attending  the  nitrogenous  ration,  and 
the  tendency  to  have  the  production  of  eggs 
limited  to  a  shorter  period,  an  advantage  will 
doubtless  be  found  in  the  more  nitrogenous 
and  oftener  varied  ration  for  breeding  stock. 


Fiber  Culture  at  the  State  Fair. — 
A  special  exhibition  of  fiber  culture  will  be 
made  at  the  State  Fair  this  fall  at  Sacra- 
mento of  flax,  ramie  and  cotton.  This 
promises  to  be  a  good  display,  as 
ramie  plants  will  be  exhibited  that  are 
growing  in  the  building  at  the  present  time. 
If  any  of  the  readers  of  the  Rural  have 
samples  of  flax  or  fiber  plants  grown  in 
California,  they  will  be  thankfully  received 
by  W.  H.  Murray,  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Ramie  Culture,  who  will  have  charge  of 
the  exhibit.  Mr.  Murray  may  be  addressed 
at  810  Castro  St.,  S.  F. 


Fills  the  Bill. 

Farmers  perhaps  more  than  any  other  class  suffer 
from  the  charges  and  dishonesty  of  middlemen. 
If  the  farmer  could  sell  his  produce  at  best  market 
rates  and  have  honest  returns  made,  bis  profits 
would  be  greatly  increased.  An  agency  or  organ- 
ization that  would  carefully  supply  the  farmer  with 
information  in  advance  of  his  shipment,  look  out 
for  his  produce  when  it  arrives,  report  to  him  as  to 
the  honesty  of  firms  he  may  think  of  dealing  with 
and  do  bis  purchasing  at  the  best  market  rates, 
would  be  of  almost  incalculable  benefit.  To  fill  this 
want,  lately  a  number  of  reputable  San  Francisco 
business  men  have  organized  a  Farmers'  Protective 
Bureau,  with  offices  in  the  Chronicle  building,  San 
P'rancisco. 

A  Oood  Thing:  for  Jackson. 

We  have  learned,  upon  what  we  believe  to  be  re- 
liable authority,  that  the  Aspinwall  Manufacturing 
Company,  of  Three  Rivers,  Mich.,  will  remove  their 
entire  plant  to  Jackson,  Mich.,  about  September 
ist,  where  they  have  erected  new  buildings,  equipped 
with  the  latest  improved  machinery  specially  adapted 
to  their  business.  This  old  and  reliable  firm  have 
manufactured  potato  planters  and  potato  cutters  for 
so  many  years  that  their  name  has  become  a  house- 
hold word  in  every  farming  community,  and  their 
customers  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  their  plant  at 
Jackson  will  furnish  them  with  additional  and  better 
facilities  for  turning  out  their  popular  machines. 


NEW  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  GRADER. 

QUIOKEST. 
OHBAPEST. 
OAREPULEST. 
CAPACITY  FROM  10  TO  50  TONS  PER  DAY. 

ONE  BOY   CAN   BUN  IT. 
1^  Send  for  illustrated  circnlar  glvingf  prices,  sizes,  capacity  and  testimonials." 

MOSHER.  CHANDLER  &  CO..  -  •  -  216  Front  Street,  Manafacturera, 
G.  0.  WICKSON  &  CO.,      •      -      -  3  &  5  Front  Street,  Selling  Agents, 

SAN   PRANCigOO,  OAL. 


ARE  YOU  A 

Hay  Baler  ?    If  so,  do  ynu  usa  our  Patent 

swwir.QpQ33  HEAD^^ 


IF  NOT;  WHY  NOT  ? 


—  MADE  ONLY  BY  — 

The  Washburn  &  Moen  Mfg.  Co. 

San  Francisco  Office  and  Warehouse 
8  and  lo  Pine  Street. 


Trial.  Why  suffer  from  the  b%d  effects  of  the  La  Orippe,  Lame  Back,  Kidney  and  Liver 
disease,  Rheumatism,  Indigestion,  Dyspepsia,  any  kind  of  weakness,  or  other  diseases,  when 
Electricity  will  cure  you  and  keep  you  in  health.   (Headache  cured  io  one  minute.)  To 

rrjr.'i:r  dr.  judd's  electric  belt 

free.   Prices,  $3,  $8,  $10,  and  $16,  if  satisBed.   Also  Electric  Trusses  and  Box  Batteries. 
Costs  nothing  to  try  them.   Can  be  regulated  to  suit,  and  guaranteed  to  last  for  years.  A 
Belt  and  Battery  combined,  and  produces  sufHcient  Electricity  to  shock.   Free  Medical 
advice.    Write  to-day.    Give  waist  measure,  price  and  full  particulars. 
Agonts  Wanted.  Address  DR.  JUOD,  Dotrolt,  Mich. 


THE  Most  Efficient  Wood  Preserver. 

APPLIED  WITH  AN  ORDINARY  BRUSH. 

Protects  All  Kinds  of  Timber,  Above  or  Below  Ground  or  Water, 

from  Rot  and  Decay. 


OARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  00. 

MTJECEJ:  &  CO..  Pacific  Coast  Agents,  319  California  Street,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


RAISIN  INDUSTRY. 


A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  RAISIN  GRAPES. 

THEIR  HISTORY,  CULTURE  AND  CURING. 


By  GUSTAV  EISEN. 


This  is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raieln  loduBtry  In  California.  It  baa  been 
approved  by  Prof.  Hlleard,  Prof.  WlclEson,  fidr.  Ohas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a  multitude  of 
Practical  Ralaln  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  the  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO.  or  Its  Asents  at  Ihe  uniform  price  of 
$8.00,  postage  prepaid.  Orders  should  be  addressed: 


THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

220JMarketiSt.,  San  Fraacieco, 


JULT  2S,  1892. 
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breeders'  birectorv. 


[Hnea  orleeain  this  directory  at  60o  per  line  per  month. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


V.  H.  BQRKE,  S2e  Market  St.,  8.  F.;  Refdstered 
Holsteioa;  winners  of  more  first  prizes,  iweepetakea 
and  special  premiums  than  any  herd  on  the  Coast 
Fnre  registered  BerliBhire  Pigs.    All  strains. 

JBBSBY8— The  best  A  J.  C.  C.  Reeistrred  Herd  Is 
owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S  F.    Animals  (or  sale, 

P.  PETERSBN,  Sites,  ColusaCo.,  Importer  &  Breeder 
of  registered  Shorthnm  Cattle.    Toung  bulls  (or  sale. 

JOHN  LtYMOH,  Petaluma,  breeder  ol  thoroughbred 
Shorthorns.    Young  stock  for  sale. 

WILD  PLiOWBR  STOCK  FARM,  Fresno  Co. 
A.  Hellbron  &  Bro..  Props.,  Sac.  Breeders  of  thorough- 
bred strains  and  CruikshaDk  Shorthorns^  also  Registered 
Herefords;  a  tine  let  of  young  bulls  in  each  herd  for  sale. 


OHABLiBS  E.  HUMBERT,  Cloverdale,  Cal.,  Im- 
porter and  Breeder  of  Recorded  Holstein-FrlesiaD 
Cattle.   Catalogues  on  application, 

IC.  D.  HOPKINS,  Petaluma,  Breeder  of  Shorthorns. 
Dealer  in  fresh  Cows,  Beef  Cattle  and  Sheep. 


PBROHBBON  HORSES.— Pure  bred  horsea  and 
mares,  all  ages,  and  guaranteed  breeders,  for  sale  at 
my  ranch  near  Lakeport,  Lake  Co.,  Cal,  New  cata- 
logue now  ready.    Wm.  B.  Collier. 


PX7BE-BRBU  HOL.STEIM  FRIESIAN  Cattle 
lor  Sale.   Bonnie  Brae  Cattle  Co.,  Hollister,  CaL 

J.  H.  WHITE,  LakevlUe,  Sonoma  Co.,  CaL,  breeder 
of  Registered  Holsteln  Cattle. 


BREEDER    OP    UEOISTBBBD  JERSEY 
Cattle.   H.  A.  Hayhew,  Niles,  Cal. 


P.  H.  MUBPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  CaL ,  Importer  and 
Breeder  ol  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 


PBTEB  SAXE  St  SON,  Lick  House,  San  Franolseo, 
CM  Importers  and  Breeders,  for  pa«t  21  years,  o( 
•very  varietv  of  Cattle.  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 

WILLIAM  NILES,  Loa  Angeles,  CaL  Thoroughbred 
Registered  Holsteln  and  Jersey  Cattle.   None  better. 


POULTRY. 


C>  BLOM,  St  Helena.   Brown  Leghorns  a  specialty. 


MADISON  a  ORITOHER,  SanU  Crui.  CaL 
Light  Brahmas,  Black  Langahans,  Bull.  Cochins, 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Black  Minorcas,  White  Leg- 
horns. Settings,  $1.60  Mann's  Bone  Mills,  Creosozone 


DBEB  MOUNT  POULTRY  YARDS,  St.  Helena, 
CaL  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  W.  Holland  Turkeys, 
Tooloose  Geese  and  Pekin  Ducks  and  Guinea  Pigs. 

OALJFORMIA  POULTRY  FABM,  Stockton, 
CaL,  send  lor  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


JOHN  McFARLINQ,  Calistoga,  CaL,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Choice  Poultry.  Send  (or  Clrcaiar.  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  Pigs. 


B.  O.  HEAD,  Napa,  Importer  and  Breeder  ol  Land 
and  Water  Fowls.   Send  lor  New  Catalogue. 


SHEEP  AND  QOATS. 


O.B.DWINBLLE,  Breeder  of  Shropshire  an'l  Shrop- 
shire-Merino cross-bred  rams,  Fulton,  Sonoma  Co.,  Cal. 


F.  BULLARD,  Woodland, Cal.,  Importer  and  breeder 
of  Spanish  Merino  Sheep.  Premium  Band  ol  the  State 
Choice  Bucks  and  Ewes  lor  Sale. 


B.  H-  GRANB,  Petaluma,  Cal.,  breeder  and  importer. 
South  Down  Sheep;  also  Fox  Hounds  Irom  Missouri. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  CaL,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Crossbred 
Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.   Rams  lor  sale. 


SWINE, 


WILLIAM  NILES, Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Thoroughbred 
Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Pigs.   Circulars  Iree. 


TYLER  BEAOH,    San  Jose,  CaL,    biaadai  ol 
Itaoranghbred  Berkshire  and  Eaaez  Bogi. 


C0LT81R0KEN. 

THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

One  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  San 
Leandro,  Alameda  County, 


HAS- 


Every  Facility  for  Breaking  Colts  Properly, 

Kates  Very  Reasonable. 
HOBSBS  BOABDED  AT  ALL  TIMES. 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

OILBKBT  TOMPKINS,  Proprietor, 
P.  O.  Box  149  San  Leandro,  Oal 


Intending  to  Retire  from  the  Breeding  of  Trotters,  because  I  cannot  find 
time  to  give  proper  attention  to  them,  I  am  oflFering  my 


m 


CUP 


At  the  Salesyard  of  KILLIP  &  CO.,  Corner  Van  Ness  Avenue  and 
Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  on 

Wednesday.  August  10,  1892,  at  1 1  A.  M. 

KILLIP  &  CO.  will  Conduct  the  Sale  and  Issue  the 

Catalogues. 


AMOMG  THE  OTHERS  TO  BE  SOLO  WILL  BE  THE  FOLLOWING  FILLIES: 


Dictator  113. 


•D  t     e^^y^j*  J  4  in  I 

'l 

\,AD1NA.... 


B  f'Toaled-'  4  m  the  2:30  list, 

1890       I  /'Elbctionbsb  125. 

I  AddibLkb, 
V    4  in  the  2:30  list. 


/VfiniunAv  in  nnni  ^fOHWooD  692,  2:19. 
PINOLE  —  I  ^'^"^'^'^^  ^"'"""i  Noontide,  2:20i. 

^'  l'8fln''*'^1  /Nutwood,  Jr.  (bj  Nut- 

IvALONA  J     wood  600). 

VVA1.UJNA  <  ^^^^  PATCHBN  (dam  O 

Jas.  Madison,  2:17J) 


BET  MiDISON 

Bl  f,  (oaled  1891.  i 


(  JAMES  MADI30N  17,909,  2:17}. 


(  Antbeo. 
•  t  LrcY  Patchkn. 

(  ASBOTf  FORD  707,  219i. 


V  BETSY  TROTWOOD  I. 

^   )  Alpha  Medtm  (Dim  ol 

(,    Katy  S.)  2:25. 


The  Stock  will  all  be  at  Salesyard  a  few  days  before  the  sale  for  examination, 

H.  I.  THORNTON. 


BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Prize  Herd  of  Southern  California. 

FIVE  FIRST  PREMIUMS  IN  1891. 

PIGS  OP  ALL  AGES  FOR  SALE. 

SESSIONS  &  OO., 
P.  O.  Box  686.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


MAWS 


BED    BAIiI.  BRAND. 


Genuine  only  with  BED 
BALL  brand. 

Recommended  by  Gold- 
smith, Marvin,  Gamble, 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  etc., etc. 

It  keeps  Horses  and  Cattle 
healthy.  For  milch  oows; 
it  increases  and  enriches 
their  milk. 

8!>8  Howard  St.,  San 
Tran«sl8eo.  Oal. 


Mann's  Green  Bone  Cutter 

FOB  POULTRY  FOOD. 

Patented  June  16,  1886;  August  20,  1889.  Canada  Patent,  June  12, 1890. 

WE  WARRANT  this  machine  to  cut  Dry  or  Green  Bones,  meat,  gristle  and 
all,  by  Hand  Power,  without  clog  or  difficulty,  or  MONEY  REFUNDED. 

6BEEN  CUT  BONK  WILL  DOUBLE  THE  NUMBER  OF  EOOS, 
will  make  them  25  per  cent  more  fertile,  and  increase  the  vigor  of  the  whole  flock. 
COST  OF  FEEDING  MATERIALLY  LESSENED. 

These  Cutters  are  endorsed  by  all  the  leading;  California.poultrymen.  Send  for  a 
Catalogue  describing  all  sizes  of  Cutters  and  containing  vaulable  information  in  relation 
to  feeding  green  out  bones. 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO., 

Paciac  Coast  Agents.  PETALUMA,  CAL. 


BRKEDKRS  SHOULD  BEND 
a  atamp  for  our  nfw  iUuBtrated 
cataloffiie  of  Wool  Growers' 
Bufiplles  and  a  free  copy  of  the 
only  illimtrated  Hhcep  and  Wool 
Jourual  puWiBhed.  We  sell 
Blieiiherda'  Crooks,  Shears 
Doclters,  Sacks,  Twine,  Wool 
Boxes,  Bells,  Marks  and  a  hun 
dred  other  articles  needed  by 
every  sheep  owner.  Bend  to-day. 
O.  8.  BURCH  *  CO.,  178  Mich- 
iKao  HtT^t.  Ohfcatro. 


THE  ECONOMY  HORSE-POWER 

 WITH  

Fl7-Wheel  Walking  Beam  for  Pamping Large  Qaantltlei  of  Wate 
S«nd  tor  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 


CALIFORNIA'^ 


yon  want  to  know  about  Califcr- 
laantl  the  fad  fin  4tat<:-i,s<nd  for  the 
PACIFIC  KUKAK  PRKNN, 
the  txMt  Illiistrat>-/1  sri'l  li<:%<\\nt(  KannlnK  atj'l  Horticultural 
Weekly  of  the  Kar  West    Trial.  V'f:  for    inos.    Two  sample 
K.t,..»,ii.hed  me.  DEWEY  PUBHSUINU  CO. 
290  Market  Bt.,B.  V, 


WOODSlOE   STOCK  FARM, 

WXLMANS  BROS.,     -      -  Proprietors 

Successors  to 

A.  G.  STONESIFER, 
Breeders  and  Importers  of  Thoroughbred 
French  Merino  Sheep, 

NEWBIAN,  8TANI8LAU8  CO.,  OAL. 
Address  correspondence  to  J.  M.  lAthrop,  Agent, 
Newman,  Cal. 


OXFORD  DOWN  SHEEP 

FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

W,  A.SHAFOR,  -  •  Middletown  Ohio. 

LARGEST  AMERICAN  IMPORTER  OF  O.  D.  SHEEP. 
Twelve  Years  Experience.    Imports  will  arrive  from 
England  in  July.    Order  Early.    Get  your  neighbors  to 
loin.    Order  car  lots  b.v  frolrht  WhrDroaa  nhareea. 


F.  W.  KRQGH  &  CO..  51  Beale  Street,  8.  F.  D^^.U^,^^i\^i^.^^Z.f^.^^Tf^^^ 


W.  W.  RUSHMORE, 

OAKLAND,        -  CAL. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 
Engliah  '<htr«',  CIrdcsdale, 
frrvharon   aod  Coach 
Horses. 

Shire  and  Coach  Horses  a 
Specialty. 
LOW  PRICES  &  EASY  TERMS. 
Correspondence  Solicited. 

Stable,  Broadway  &  SSdSta, 

Oakland,  Cal. 
Address  Box  86. 


Sirt-HoniBDLLS 

Calves,  Yearlings  and  2-year-olds 

Fox-  S«-lo. 

ROBERT  ASHBURNER. 
Baden  Station,  San  Mateo  County,  Cal. 
Only  three-fourths  mile  from  terminus  of  the  S.  F. 
and  San  Mateo  Electric  Road. 


DURHAM  BULLS. 

I  have  two  2-year-old  Shorthorn  Bulls,  mostly  red, 
in  good  order,  and  the  price  delivered  oa  cars  or  ship 
in  San  Francisco,  is  }80  each — are  thoroughbred  but 
can't  pedigree,  hence  the  price. 

BOLLIN  P.  SAXE, 
Lick  House,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Dr.A.B.BUZARD, 

VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

MEMBER  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERIN- 
ary  Surgeons,  London,  England.  Late  Veterinary 
Surgeon  in  the  United  States  Army.  Veterinary  Con- 
tributor to  the  "  Pacific  Rural  Press. "  The  diseases  of 
all  Domestic  Animals  treated  on  Scientific  Principles. 
Special  attention  given  to  Chronic  Lameness  and  Surgical 
Operations.  406  BRODERICK  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Calls  to  the  country  promptly  ittended  to.  Telephone 
No.  Mta. 


MONEY  Hake  Some  T" 

By  using  the  Pacific  Incnbator 
and  Breeder,  which  will  hatch  any 
kind  of  egg3  better  than  a  hen.  In  uni- 
versal use.  Gold  Medal  wherever  ex- 
hibited. Thoroughbred  Poultry 
and  Ponltry  A  ppliancea.  Send 
8  cts.  in  stamps  for  S3- page  catalogue, 
with  30  full-sized  colored  cats  of  thor- 
oughbred fowls,  to  Pacific  Tncnba- 
tor  Co.,  137  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


■THE- 


flALSTED  IMCDB&TOR 

COMPANY, 
ISl*  Myrtle  Street,  Aaklamd  CaL 

Send  fltamp  for  Circular- 


POULTR  YMEN  ,?oTor«"! 

consequently  the  price  of  egps  Is  advBucing.  Kverj*  onf> 
phould  aow  feed  Welliugton's  Improved  ¥.gi;  Koo  1  r-.^ularly 
it  they  desire  to  have  eggs  to  sell  when  i!  ey  r  itb  high 
price*,  net  it  of  any  MERCHANT  o-  f  I'p  i>-!etor, 
H  F.  WKLLINGTON.  VJ>  Wafhington  .St  ,  San  Vriucisco. 
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WHEN  YOU  BUY, 


BUY- 


THE  BEST  I 


THE 


Horse  Liniment 

Is  certainly  the  best  preparation  of  Its 
kind  In  the  market.  Ranchers,  Stock 
Raisers  and  Horse  Owners  ot  every 
description  will  tell  you  that  It  does 
good  work  every  time. 


 I,  H.  H.  HooKi  ft  Sons,  Stockton,  Cal.— Gihvli- 

HBi:  In  answer  to  your  inquiry,  would  state  that  I  used 
your  H.  H.  H.  Liniment  on  my  Holland  prize-wlnnlnt; 
cow,  "  Lena  Uenlo,"  tot  a  wrenched  shoulder,  and  It  re- 
lieved her  very  much.  She  calved  the  next  day ,  and  while 
irtill  suffering  from  the  sprain  gave  the  largest  authen- 
tlcated  quantity  ot  milk  ever  given  on  this  coast  (10* 
gallons  per  day),  showing  conclusively  the  great  relief 
received  from  your  remedy,  I  consider  it  a  necessity  in 
my  stables,  and  when  away  from  home  feel  perfectly 
safe,  as  Inexperienced  men  can  do  no  harm  with  It,  as 
they  can  wiUi  the  more  powerful  blisters.  Respectfully 
yonrs,  FRANK  H.  BURKE, 

Breeder  of  Registered  Holsteins  and  Berkghires. 
Menlo  Park,  Gal.,  January  22d,  1889. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

H.  H.  MOORE  &  SONS, 

THE  DRUQQISTS, 

48  VAIN  STBEEI,  STOCKTON.  OAL. 


The  Best  Article  is  tlie  Clieapest. 

BUHACH 

IS  THE 

Best,  Purest  and  Most  Effective 
Insect  Powder  on  tlie  Market, 

BY  ITS  INTELUGENT  USE 
hotels,  restaurants,  saloons, 
stores  and  offices  may  be  kept  free 
from  all  troublesome  insects.  It  is 
now  regarded  as  a  necessity  in  most 
of  the  principal  hotels  in  the  United 
States,  and  wherever  It  has  been  in- 
troduced it  has  given  complete  sat- 
isfaction. Owing  to  an  increased 
production  of  Pyrethrum  flowers, 
from  which  this  valuable  article  is 
made,  and  their  Improved  facilities 
lor  reducing  them  to  powder,  the  manufacturers  have 
this  season  made  a  material  reduction  in  their  pric«8. 
Send  your  orders  to  the 

liM  Mmi  ani  Uannlacturin;  Co.i 

STOCKTON.  OAL. 


S.  P.  TAYLOR  PAPER  CO. 

Paper  Manufacturers  ail  Dealers. 

FRUIT  PAPER  I 

Lining  Paper  of  every  description  lor  Dried 
Fruit  Boxes. 

BAISIN  WRAPS  AND  SWEAT  PAPERS. 

Manilla  and  Straw  Paper  In  Rolls  and  Sheets. 
Manufacturers  of  "  Eaele "  Paper  Bags. 

416  01»T  8tr«>«t.  San  TrAnolsoo- 


CALIFORNIA  STANDARD  FRUIT  DRIER 


Ia"one  of  the  most  complete  inventions  for  drying 
RkUlng  and  Pranes  by  steam  in  24  hours — other 
fruits  less  time.  Mo  sulphur  or  potash  used.  Retains 
all  syrup.  Juice  and  flavor  In  original  purity.  Capacity, 
dries  from  75  lbs  green  fruit  to  20  tons.  Send  for  oircu- 
las.  CALIFORNIA  *'KUIT  BVAPOKATING 
*  U'F'O  CO.,  847}  S.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


SPRAY  YOUR  TREES! 

WMlewasli  YoBr  Baras  and  Fences! 
WAINWRIGHT'S  PUMPS 

Do  Elthar  Saocessrally. 

Catalogue  and  testimonials  sent  by  mall. 
WM.  WAINWRIOHT, 
No.  6  Sp«ar  Street,  San  FranolBOo.l  Oal. 


APIARIAN  SUPPLIES.IS— 

e»oh;  untiatod,  Jl.OO  each.  L  Hires,  tl.90  a«ch.  Root's  T 
BTixiTe  ioctloDS,  t6.00  per  1000.  Dadanfi  comb  tonndatloa, 
Mo  and  66ca  ponnd.  Smoken,  tl.OO  eMb.  Qlobe  Tells,  ai.M 
•Mh.«to.    WM.  SmrAK  *  rfoN.  Bsa  Mateo.  OaL 


THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY, 


PATENT  OWNERB  OF 


NOBEL'S  DYNAMITE,  NOBELS  EXPLOSIVE  GELATINE,  NOBEL'S 

GELATINE-DYNAMITE,  AND  THE  JUDSON  IMPROVED  POWDER. 

Beat  mm*  8troBK«at  EzploalTM  Im  (h«  World. 


  _         _        _    Railroad  Contractors  and  Farmer 

use  no  other.   Aa  otben  IHITATE  oar  eiBui  Pow4«r,  ao  do  (bey  Jndaon,  by  maannaetarli 
»■  Inferior  ssrtlole. 


The  only  Reliable  and  Efficient  Powder  for  Stomp*  aad  Bank  Blaatlas. 

•        -       -    ---    »*  I       -  -     -  - 


The  Giant  Powder  Co.  having  built  Black  Powder  Works,  with  all  the  latest  Improvements,  at  Clipper  Gap,  Placer 
County,  known  as  TUB  CUPPEB  mtilM,  ofler  this  powder  and  guarantee  it  the  best. 

CAPS  and  rVSE  mt  I.oweat  Batea. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY.  80  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION. 

SHIPPING  i  COMMISSION  HOUSE 

OmCE.  108  DAVIS  8TBEET,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
Warebonee  and  Wharf  at  Port  Ooata. 


CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED, 

Money  advanced  on  Oraln  In  Store  at  lowest  poaaible  rates  of  Interest. 
Fall  Oareoee  of  Wheat  famished  Shippers  at  short  notice. 

ALSO  OEDSBS  FOR  GRAIN  BAGS,  Agriooltiiral  Implements,  Wa^na.  Orooeriei 
and  Merohandiae  of  every  deicriptlon  solicited. 
B.  VAN  BVBRY.  Manaaer.  A.  M.  BBLT,  Assistant  Manaser. 


S 


I 


O 


I 


El 


l>IP£; 


ALL  SIZES,  FOR  GAS,  STEAM  AND  WATER. 

 WE  MANOFACTORE  

SHEET  IRON  AND  STEEL  PIPE, 

Ai:.!.  SIZES. 

For  Water  Supply,  Mining,  Irrigating  Purposes,  Stock 
Ranches,  Etc. 

Uade  In  l4engths  Desired  from  16  to  80  feet. 


The  Cut  shown  a  Section  of  Three  Joiota 

DOUBLE  RIVETED  SHEET  IRON  PIPE 

In  the  manufaoture  of  thia  Pipe,  we  uae  only  a  high  grade  o  annealed 
Charcoal  Iron  of  great  tenalle  strength. 

The  weight  or  thickness  ot  metal  used.  Is  graded  according  to  service 
required,  and  pressure  to  which  the  Pipe  will  be  subjected. 


FOR  AX.!.  UNDBBOROUNn  PURPOSES,  we  Immerse  the  Pipe 
In  a  bath  containing  a  special  mixture  of  ASPHAIjTITM,  PITCH  and 
PETROIiBUU.  at  a  Temperatare  of  300°  Farenhelt.  It  thus 
receives  a  thorough  coating,  both  inside  and  outside,  rendering  It  Impervious 
to  the  alkalies  of  the  earth,  rust,  etc.,  and  is  practically  indestructible. 


Black,  Painted  and  Galvanized,  tor  Roof  and  Sides  ot 

HAY  BARNS,  DRY  HOUSES, ISTABLES,  ETO. 


W.W.  MONTAGUES  CO, 

SAN  F&ANCISCO-SAN  JOSE-LOS  ANGELES. 


S.  W.  Corner  Kearny  and  Montgomery  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 

Frae  Ooaob  to  and  From  tbe  Hons*.  J.  W.  BBOKBR,  Propriator. 


Cominiiiiiiop  )llerc)iaiit3. 


DALTON  BROS., 

Commission  Mercliantt 

 An  DiAiiiBa  »  

CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON  PRODUCE, 

Qreen  and  Dried  Fruits, 
Grain,  Wool,  Hides,  Beans  and  Potatoes. 

Advancea  made  on  Oonalsnmenta. 
808  A  310  Davii  St.,         San  Pranolter 

(P.  0.  Box  1980.] 
jVXionsUnimenta  Solicited. 


ALLISON.GRAY&CO. 

601,  e03,  606,  607  St  600  Front  St. 
knd  800  Washington  St,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

GREEN  and  DRIED  FRUITS, 

P0UI.TBT,E:0GS,  O  AM  B.OR  AIN,  PRODITOB 
AND  WOOL. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN.  FLOUR 


-AND- 


General  Commission  Merchants, 

810  California  St..  8.  F. 
Hembers  ot  tbe  San  Franclseo  Produce  Ezcbanf*. 


impersonal  attention  given  to  salag  and  liberal  advaacM 
made  on  conaignments  at  low  rates  o(  Interest. 


WETMORE  BROTHERS. 

Commission  Merchants. 

GREEN  AND  DRIED  FRUIT,  NUTS, 
PRODUCE,  POULTRY,  EGGS, 
HIDES,  PELTS,  ETC. 

CONSIQNUENTS  SOLICITED.    PROMPT  RErTUBNB, 
418,  416  A  417  WaBbln«ton  St., 

(P.  0.  Box  2099.)  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


[ISTABLISHaS  1864.] 

GEOReE  MORROW  «  CO., 

HAY  and  GRAIN 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 
80  Olay  Straot  and  S28  Oommerclal  BtraM 
■am  FBAMoiBm,  Cal. 
JV  SHIPPIKO  0RDBB8  A  SPEOIALTT.'M 


W.  C.  PRICE  &  CO.. 

GRAIN  AND  GENERAL  PRODUCE 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

Consignments  and  Correspondence  Solicited. 
Prompt  Sales  and  Q  lick  Cash  Returns  is  our  motto. 
219  and  991  DaTis  Street,  San  Franciaoo. 


EVSLETH  ft  NASH, 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  Dealers  In  Fruit,  Prodnoe,  Poultry,  Oame,  Egti 
Hides,  Pelts,  TaUow,  etc.,«Si  Front  St.,  and  ■MlTnS 
iS6  and  SS7  Washington  St..  San  Frandsco. 


HAY  PRESSES. 

Hay  Frenes  made  by  the  Celebrated  Prea 
Mana&ctorer, 


MONARCH  HAT  PRESS, 
HURRICANE  PRESS  (Size  A.) 
GENUINE  PRICE  PETALUMA  PRESS. 
WIDE  WEST  (All  Steel)  PRESS. 

FOB  SALE  BT 

L.  0.  MOREHOUSE, 

SAN  LBANDRO,        -        -        -  OAL. 


PLO>^ 

s^.  BAKERS  HAMILTON  sAcm 


WELL 


PIIPPI  ^COAln(ind^Water.elu.a^ 
^Ul  iLlLO mining,  Ollahing,  Pump. 
Ing,  WIndASteam Mach'y.  Enoyolop'dia  3$o, 

'The  American  Well  Works.  Aurora,  ill. 
U-i3S.CamalSt..CHICAGO,ILL.  I         ■  .. 
EftM  Stbmt,  DALLAS.  TEXAS.  ( 
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Market  Review. 


San  Francisco,  July  20, 1892. 
More  activity  in  farm  products  was  developed  the 
past  week  than  has  been  exhibited  at  any  time  dur- 
ing this  year.   Under  the  stimulus  of  bad  harvest 
weather  in  England  and  on  the  continent,  wheat 
gained  in  strength  on  last  Thursday  and  Friday,  but 
with  more  favorable  weather  the  market  relaxed, 
only  to  make  a  decided  jump  on  yesterday  upon  re- 
ceipt of  confirmed  advices  of  very  bad  harvest 
weather  abroad.  The  unfavorable  weather,  while 
at  this  writing  only  affecting  wheat,  will  tend  to 
give  strentrth  to  barley,  for  that,  too,  as  also  oats  and 
rye,  will  be  more  or  less  damaged  abroad  by  the  un- 
seasonable weather.  If  signs  go  for  anything,  they 
point  to  an  active  export  demand,  and  as  there  is  a 
large  tonnage  in  port,  facilities  are  at  hand  to  ac- 
commodate exporters.   The  receipt  of  hay  has  been 
largely  in  excess  of  the  demand,  which  has  caused 
buyers  to  hold  off  and  bid  lower.  As  the  crop  was 
short  in  the  sou  hern  part  of  the  State,  and  natural 
pasture  or  feed  very  scarce,  it  looks  as  if  the  forced 
selling  is  wrong.   In  dairy  produce  there  is  a  firmer 
tone  to  gilt-edged  butter  and  cheese,  and  also 
selected  fresh-laid  eggs  sent  in  from  near-by  points. 
Garden-stuff,  outside  of  two  or  three  kinds,  has 
cleaned  up  well  on  each  day  during  the  week. 
Onions  have  dragged,  but   choice,  well-matured 
potatoes,  suitable  for  shipping,  have   moved  off 
readily  at  firm  prices;  poor  stuff  has  hung,  with  con- 
cessions in  Older.   There  has  been  a  somewhat  ex- 
cited market  for  prunes,  apricots  and  peaches.  The 
strength  and  higher  prices  for  the  first  named  are 
due  to  advic«s  from  abroad  pointing  to  a  light  crop 
in  the  southern  part  of  Europe,  and  home  advices 
reporting  a  light  crop  in  Oregon  and  the  crop  in  this 
State  not  turning  out  as  large  as  it  was  estimated 
about  30  days  ago.   The  poor  crop  at  the  East  of 
peaches  favorably  influenced  our  market  for  peaches 
and  apricots,  with  canners  buying  heavily.  Another 
influence  which  caused  belter  prices  was  the  slow 
delivery,  owing  to  cold  weather,  of  contract  fruit  to 
canners.  The  latter,  to  keep  running,  have  been 
forced  into  the  market  to  buy  daily  supplies,  to  get 
which  they  htid  to  bid  well  up.   There  was  another 
factor  also,  viz.,  many  fruit  growers  who  had  con- 
tracted their  apricots  found  the  fruit  to  be  so  small 
as  to  create  fears  that  if  sent  on  the  contract  they 
would  be  rejected.  Acting  on  these  fears,  canners 
were  advised  of   the   situation,  who,  on  send- 
ing agents  to  inspect  the  orchards,  found  them  to  be 
well  grounded,  and  as  a  result  canners  had  to  buy  in 
other  localities,  and  this  buying  sent  prices  up  for 
good  stuff,  while  poor  was  not  afiected;  but  at  the 
close  the  market  is  more  quiet.    Shippers  to  the 
East  have  been  liberal  buyers  also.   Pears  have 
strengthened  under  a  good  shipping  and  canning 
demand.  Nectarines  are  doing  better,  as  are  the 
better  varieties  of  plums.  At  this  writing  the  peach 
plum  appears  to  be  the  favorite  in  the  plum  family, 
with  Washington  a  good  second.    Nectarines  and 
figs  command  good  figures.   There  are  more  of  the 
latter  being  cured  this  year.   Grapes  are  in  better 
demand  for  future  delivery.    In  dried  fruit  the 
market  is  strong  at  an  advance  for  apricots,  prunes, 
and  peaches.    Dried  grapes  and  raisins  for  future 
delivery  are  gsaning  in  strength.   The  market  for 
beans  is  very  strong  at  an  advance  for  colored,  owing 
to  a  large  export  movement  to  Mexico.   The  drouth 
in  the  latter  country  destroyed  the  crop  and  in- 
duced the  Government  to  to  take  off  the  duty  on  the 
mports.   Honey  is  very  strong  under  short  crop  ad- 
vices.  Hops  are  strengthening  under  confirmed  ad- 
vices of  a  shortage  in  this  State,  a  large  shortage  in 
New  York,  and  more  favorable  advices  from  abroad. 
Poultry  was  demoralized  and  irregular  up  to  yester- 
day, when  a  steadier  tone  set  in.   Live  stock  appears 
easier  under  freer  selling  offers.  Wool  is  more  quiet. 
Fall  and  lamb  wools  are  coming  to  hand. 


Markets  by  Telegraph. 

Foreign  Grain  Review. 

London,  July  18. — Mark  Lane  Express  says:  En- 

fllsh  wheats  are  unset'led  at  generally  2s  lower, 
'oreign  wheats  are  weak  in  London  and  firm  in  Liv- 
erpool. Arrivals  of  American  and  Indian  are  in  ex- 
cess of  the  demand.  American  red  winter  sells  at 
298  6d.  and  (  aliforuia  native  at  34s.  Corn  is  firmer  at 
218  6d.  Barley  la  weak.  Rve  is  firm  at  338.  Oats 
Qulet;  mixed  American,  16d  fed.  At  to-day's  market, 
foreign  giains  were  slightly  dearer. 

Eastern  Wool  Markets. 
Nbw  York,  July  1.5  — Large  quantities  of  wool  are 

Eassing  Into  the  bauds  of  manufacturers.  The  mar- 
ets  are  now  fairly  well  supplied  wli  h  all  grades,  and 
bnvers  are  able  to  obtain  about  what  they  want. 
Prices,  however,  are  not  in  their  favor  as  heretofore. 
The  supply  of  Montana  and  Michigan  wools  is  not  as 
large  as  it  generally  ia  at  this  season.  Shearing  in 
these  States  has  been  delayed  because  of  wet  weather. 
From  other  States  wool  Is  coming  f  >rward  quite  rap- 
Idly.  London  sales  closed  on  Thursday.  About 
18  001  bales  are  said  to  have  been  bought  for  this 
conntry.  An  advance  on  all  wools  suitable  for  this 
country  was  maintained  totheclose.  Inferior  grades 
were  easier,  compeiillon  for  them  not  being  strong. 
Mannfacturers  are  buying  freely  of  Australian  wools. 
ftaie«  at  New  York— 2.5  <m  pounds  of  spring  Cali- 
fornia, 200,000  pounds  otner  domestic  and  700,000 
foreign,  chiefly  cheap  China.  Boston  reports  ex- 
ceptionally large  sales,  largely  composd  of  un- 
washed—4  613  SOfJ  pounds  of  domestic  and  707  000 
pounds  of  foreign,  of  which  over  two-thirds  was  Aus- 
tralian. Phllarlelphia  reports  an  active  market  at 
steady  prices  and  Increased  offering. 

Eastern  Dried  Fruit  Markets. 

Nrw  York.  July  17.— Raisins— Five  thou.sand  boxes 
comprlde  the  stock  in  first  bands,  so  the  new  crop 
win  mee'  a  bare  wholesale  market.  A  line  of  fancy 
clasters  91  pack,  brought  81  7.5. 

Apricots— There  were  bids  of  11  Kc  for  August. 
From  the  present  outlook,  b  lyers  must  bend  to  the 
coast  view  of  prices  for  unpeeled  peaches. 

Eastern  Canned  Fruit  Markets. 
IJ«w  York.  July  17,— Cann'd  fru  t«fX>Dtlnue strong. 
TljepoMlblUty  of  a  curtailed  output  by  the  advance 


in  Pacific  coast  prices  for  canners'  fruit  heightens  the 
demand  for  91s  on  ship  and  makes  Eastern  prices  a 
the  moment  somewhat  feverish.  Baliimore  has  put 
Standard  peaches  up  to  81.85  for  three-pound  boxes. 

Light  Supply  of  Fresh  Fruit. 

New  York,  July  17.— The  supuly  of  fiesh  fruit  is 
light.  Much  that  was  destined  for  New  York  has 
been  diverted  to  Chicago.  This  was  fortunate  for  the 
owners  as  the  weather  here  was  adverse  for  ripe 
stuff.  Our  few  cars  made  money.  Bartleti  jjears  sold 
quickly.   Georgia  peaches  yet  outsell  California. 

Miscellaneous. 

New  York,  July  17  — Lima  beans  are  active  and 
firm.  Spot  or  near-by  choice,  recleaned,  8l.80@l  86. 
Hops— Several  prominent  State  plantings  have  been 
held  in  the  interior  in  the  bull  interest. 


Grain  Futures. 


Liverpool. 

The  following  are  the  closing  prices  paid  for  wheat  options 
per  ctl.  tor  the  past  week: 

July,     Aug.      Sept,     Oct.  Nov, 

Thursday   6aO;  3d   bsOe.td   esOdid  6s063d  6s07}d 

Friday   6306id   6s07Jd   6s:i7}d  6sii7Jd  Bsny^d 

Saturday.  SsWSd   (isOVJd   dahlia  Bs08  d  6sU73d 

Monday   BsOBid   6d07Jd   BsOT-id  6su73d  6807|d 

Tuesday   BsOSJd   6806id   Bstajd  esO.jd  6sf7id 

The  following  are  the  prices  for  California  cart^oea  for  off 
coEkSt,  nearly  due  and  prompt  shipments  for  ihe  past  week 
Market 

N.  D. 

33B6d 

ajsrd 

33s6d 


P  S. 

34sOd 
34s3d 

34s3d 


StsSd  33s6d 
34s9d  33st;d 


forP  S, 
Steadier. 
Firmer, 
Held  hi^^he^, 
Firm.      Fair  after  ra'n 
Improving.  Wet  &  cold. 


Weather, 
Damp, 
Fair. 
Warmer, 


O.  O. 

Thiu-sday  ..3383d 

Friday  3353d 

Saturday..  333  fd 
Monday.... 3383d 
Tuesday... ,33s3d 
To-day  s  cablegram  is  as  foHows: 

LivunpooL,  July  20.  Wheat  Quiet.  California  spot 
lots,  7s  id;  off  coast,  3l3  3d;  just  shipped,  34s  9d:  nearly 
due,  333  yd;  cargoes  off  coast,  firmly  held,  higher  prices 
asked;  on  passage,  no  advance  established;  weather  iu 
England,  stormy. 

New  York. 

The  following  shows  the  closing  prices  of  wheat  tor  the 
past  week: 

Day.  July   Aug,   Sept,    Oct.  Nov. 

Thursday   141}     14U      140*   14  ^  .... 

Friday   140J     1411     HOJ  142s 

Saturday     14iJ    14CJ  142 

Monday  

Tuesday   142}  143   

The  following  are  to-days'  telegram: 

Chic.voo,  July  20  — Wtieat— 79ic  for  July;  78Jc  for  Sep- 
tember and  81Jc  for  December. 

San  Francisco. 

WHEAT. 

Seller  Buyer  Buyer  Bnyer  Buyer 
'a2.     Aug.    Sept.     Oct.  Dec 

Thursday,  Wgh  .st   136}    141} 

lowest   13oJ    141 

Friday,  highest   1365    142i 

"     lowtst   136i    ....       14  i 

Saturday,  highest   136?     ....      139        ....  142} 

lowest   136g     ....      1383      ....  H2 

Monday,  highest   137J     ....      139}       ....  142 

"      lowest   1364     ....      139}      ....      141 J 

Tuesday,  highest   138|    141 

lowest   137}    143} 

The  following  are  to-day's  recorded  sales  on  Hall: 
Morning  Informal,  Buyer  December— 5U0  tons,  $1,44}; 
100,  Sl,44i  Seller  1892,  200  tons,  $1  38J  per  ctl.  Regular 
Session,  Buyer  December  - 100  tons,  $1.44;  300.  $1.44|; 
100,  Sl,43§;  lOI,  $1.43};  1600,  , SI. 43|;  600.  $1,43,  Seller  189:!, 
100  tons,  $1,381;  luO;  $1.38;  200.  $I,37J:  4  0,  $1,37^;  100,  $1,371; 
500,  S1,37J.  Buyer  September  200,  .$1.40f;  lA  S1,40J;  200, 
$1.4}  per  ctl.  Afternoon,- -Seller  1892  luO  tons,  $138 j;  300, 
$1.38.   Buyer  December-lOO  tons,  $1,433;  lOti,  $1.43}  per  ctl. 

BARLEY. 

Seller    Buyer  Buyer  Buyer  Buyer 
Aug.    Sept.     Oct.  Dec. 

  94  96i 

  94 


92J 
92i 


'92, 

Thursday,  highest.:,,..  91| 

"         lowest   91 J 

Friday,  highest   91i 

"     lowest   91} 

Saturday,  highest   91} 

"        lowest   91 

Monday,  highest   91} 

lowest   90i 

Tuesday,  h'ghest   91 J 

"       lowest   914   

The  following  are  to-day's  recorded  sales  on  Call: 
Informal. -Seller  1892,  new  -100  tons,  91}c.  per  ctl.  Regu- 
lar Session.  October— 3i0  tons,  94c,  Seller  i892,  new-7U0 
tons,  9i}c;  200,  9Ic;  2j0,  SOJc;  200,  90Sc.  December— ICO 
tons,  95Jc;  200,  96c  per  ctl.  Afternoon.— Seller  1892,  new— 
200  tons,  90Jc;  300,  90^0  per  ctl. 


96i 
96* 


96i 
90 


General  Remarks  and  Statistics. 


Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  of  produce  fiom  all  sources  at  this  port  for  7 
days  ending  July  19,  '9i,  were  as  follows : 


Flour,  qr.  sks   83,5<9 

Wheat,  ctls   13,450 


Barley, 
Rye, 
Oats, 

Com,  ** 
•Butter,  " 
do  bxs 
do  bbls 
do  krgg 
do  tubs 
do  i  bis 


75,4'2 
686 
1,412 
456 
773 
804 
13 
95 
11 
182 


tCheese,  ctls   1,132 

do    bM   79 

Eggs,    doz   20,988 

do      "  Eastern          12  060 

Beans,  sks   895 

Potatoes,  sks   19  117 

Onions,      "    4,6  0 


Bran,        sks    12,230 

Buckwheat  '*  

MiddUnga   "   3,265 

Chicory,  bbls    101 

Hopi, 

  732 

4,327 
74 

gals   214,470 

880 


ton 


Wool. 
Hay, 
Straw, 

Wine, 
Brandy, 

Raisins,  bxs   

Honey,  eg   

Peanuts, sks   

Walnuts  "   

Almonds "   

Mustaid  "   

Flax  "   

Popcorn  "   

Broom  corn,  bbls. 


370 
10 


1,324 


)verl'd.  243  ctls.    t  Overland,  -  ctls. 
From  reliable  advices  up  to  July  19,  the  foUowlng  sum 
mary  tonnage  movement  is  compiled: 
,— On  the  way-^ 


1892 

San  Francisco   .256,597 

San  Diego   22,917 

San  Pedro   4,830 

Oregon   52.3  9 

Puget  Sound   26,645 


189L 
326,128 

25,o:o 

2,525 
33,212 
30,337 


In  port^ 
1832.  1891. 
181, f5»  79,647 
4,307   


26,285 


8,474 


Totals  363,198      417,272  212,146 

•Engaged  for  wheat,  1892,  46,934;  1891,  69,618 


87,521 


Exports  by  Sea  from  San  Francisco 
from  July  I  to  July  14 

1 892-93 

Wheat,  ctls  298  871 

Flour,  bbls   23,696 

Barley,  ctls   69,323 


1891-92 
4I2,;99 
8?,647 
58,926 


Cereals. 


According  to  the  official  report,  the  wheat  crop  in 
the  Bombay  Presidency  is  estimated  at  2,536,000  qrs. , 
as  against  3,f>00,0o0  qrs.  last  year;  the  total  wheat 
crop  in  India  this  year  Is  not  yet  officially  returned, 
but  is  expected  to  be  about  29,000.000  qrs.,  as  against 
33,000,000  qrs.  in  1891. 

Prospects  of  cereal  crors  in  the  middle  and  western 
parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe  continue  satisfac- 
tory, and  have  generally  spoken  of  improvement. 
In  Hungary,  the  barley  crop  is  said  to  be  good  but 
rather  late.  In  Germany,  the  crops  are  repre.senied 
to  be  equal  to  an  average.  In  France,  the  harvesting 
of  rye  and  winter  barley  has  begun,  and  the  colza 
crop  is  nearly  ready. 

"riie  Toledo  ifarlut  Report  says  the  salient  points  of 
European  advices  are  a  deficient  crop  in  England  on 
a  reduced  acreage,  lay  of  8  000,000  bushels,  and  a 
poor  crop  of  potatoes,  and  that  means  always  a  resort 


to  bread.  In  France,  the  crop  may  be  an  average 
one,  and  that  is  by  no  means  settled,  and,  In  any 
event,  France  will  be  a  free  buyer  Beerbohrn  does 
not  believe  iu  the  ability  of  Russia  to  export  freely 
and  that  opinion  coincides  with  the  neneral  fitness  of 
thlugs.  The  rye  crop  Is  believed  to  promise  only  a 
limited  yield,  and  stocks  of  fond  in  that  country 
must  be  light.  Btill,  poverty  will  Induce  sales  as 
close  to  the  surplus  as  postlble.  We  expect  to  sec  a 
fair  demand  lor  export  at  fair  prices.  One  element 
favors  (jrifccs  which  did  not  exist  last  fall.  Ocean 
freights  promise  to  be  lower,  because  of  far  less  pres- 
sure for  shipment  than  last  year. 

The  Chicago  Daily  Trade  bulletin  offers  the  follow- 
ing: "Arcepling  ilie  general  suppli  s  of  the  United 
States— crop  and  surplus  on  July  1, 1891— as  650,000,000 
bushels,  the  statistic*!  position  may  be  stated  as  fol 
lows:  Couaumpliou  during  the  1  st  VI  months,  3C0,- 
000,000  bushels;  seeding,  53,000,000  bushels;  expoits, 
225,000,000  bushels,  making  a  total  of  578,000,000 
bushels.  This  would  leave  an  a^jgregate  supply  of 
all  wheat  iu  the  United  States  on  July  Ist  about 
72,000,000  bushels,  or  32,000,000  bushels  in  excess  of 
one  year  ago.  The  supply  is  about  48,000,000  bushels, 
outside  of  the  ofiiuial  visible  supply.  The  aggregate 
supplies  in  the  United  States  and  Ciuiad  >,  in  Europe 
and  on  passage  July  1st  weie  about  l:i2,0'j>j,000  bushels, 
against  147  979,000  bushels  one  month  ago— a  decrease 
of  15,921,00/  bushels  " 

The  Salinas  htdtx  says  that  J.  P.  Raymond  has  re. 
turned  from  his  annual  tour  throushout  northern 
and  central  California  inspecting  tne  grain  prospects 
for  this  year.  Mr,  Raymond  had  made  a  pretty  thor- 
ough canvass  of  this  county  before  he  left,  and  from 
his  own  observation  aud  uiforraaliou  from  producers 
in  whom  he  had  confilence  had  placed  the  wheat 
yield  of  tbe  county  at  one-third  of  a  crop  aud  tbe 
barley  at  two-thirds  of  an  average  crop.  Going  north 
from  Salinas,  the  first  point  visited  was  Pajaro  val- 
ley, where  he  found  a  good  average  crop.  In  Sin 
Benito  county  there  is  an  unusually  large  crop  of 
barley.  The  wheat  is  not  up  to  the  general  average. 
In  Siuta  Clara  and  Alameda  counties  the  barley, 
most.y  chevalier,  looks  well.  In  Contra  Costa  the 
crops  are  fair,  although  light  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Cornwall.  Across  SuLsun  bay,  iu  Solano  county,  are 
magnificent  crops  of  wheat.  Mr.  Raymond  went  up 
the  west  side  of  the  Sacramento,  through  Yolo, 
Glenn,  Colusa  and  Teoama  counties,  as  far  as  Red 
Bluli,  and  found  magnificent  crops  all  the  way. 
Coming  down  on  the  east  side  of  the  Sacrameuio, 
througn  Tehama,  Butte,  Sutter  and  Sacramento 
counties,  he  found  the  wheat  not  so  good  as  on  the 
west  side,  but  a  fair  crop.  In  conversation  with 
parties  from  the  northern  coast  of  California,  he 
learned  that  the  barley  crop  in  that  section  would  be 
very  considerably  more  than  it  was  last  year.  Mr. 
Raymond's  estimate,  based  on  his  own  observation 
and  from  information  gained  from  others,  is  that  the 
barley  crop  will  be  considerably  greater  than  it  wai 
last  year,  some  putting  it  at  one-third  more,  and  that 
the  wheat  crop  of  the  State  will  exceed  the  aggregate 
of  last  year.  Mr.  Raymond  attributes  the  excellence 
of  the  crops  in  Solano  county  and  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Sacramento  river  to  the  practice  of  summer-fal- 
lowing adopted  by  the  producers  of  those  localities. 
In  the  Montezuma  hills  in  Solano  county,  where  to 
his  personal  knowledge  the  land  15  years  ago  was 
considered  only  fit  for  grazing  purposes,  he  saw  the 
best  wheat  on  the  whole  trip.  This  land  is  not  sum- 
mer-fallowed in  the  sense  of  allowing  it  to  rest  every 
other  year,  but  it  is  thoroughly  cultivated  on  the  oil 
years  and  no  weeds  or  anything  allowed  to  grow 
upon  it,  to  pump  from  the  soil  the  moisture  needed 
for  the  nexc  year's  crop.  And  Mr.  Raymond  is  con- 
fident that  the  arid  lands  of  this  county,  it  treated  in 
this  manner,  would  yield  a  certain  crop  every  other 
year  greater  in  amount  than  is  now  secured  from 
two  years'  cropping  under  present  methods. 

Acreage  and  Production  of  Wheat. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  estimated  acreage 
and  I  respective  yield  of  wneat  in  the  United  slates 
for  1892,  compared  with  the  reported  yield  In  189  : 


Ohio  

Michigan 
Indiana 
Illinois. 
Missouri 
Kansas. . . 
Kentucky 
TenutsS(  e 
Connecticut, 
New  York, 
New  Jersey 
Pennsylvania. . 
Dela«  are 
Maryland 
Virgiiiia 
Nofth  Carolina 
South  Ca.oliua 
Georgia 

Alabama  

Mississippi 

Texas  

Arkansas  

West  Virginia, . 
California 
Oiegon  


Total  

Spring 
Minnesota 
Wie  cousin 

Iowa  

Nebraska 

North  Ua,\ol!k  I  2, 

South  Dakota  |  2, 

Colorado. 
Washington 
Nevada 
Idaho .... 
Moiitana, 
Wyoming 
New  Mexico, 
Utah 
Arizona. 
Maine, 

New  Hampshire. 
Vermont 

Total  I  13,369.100  176,562,000  219,585,000 

Grand  total  I  39.933,100!  522,409,000  611,789,000 


Liverpool  cables  report  as  follows:  Imports  into 
the  United  Kingdom  for  the  week  ending  July  19. h: 
Fiour,  bbls.,  248.000;  wheat,  qrs  ,  463,000.  Amount  of 
wheat  and  flour  on  passage  July  19th:  To  United 
KlDgdom,  2,073,000  qrs;  to  continent,  801,000  qrs. 
Farmers'  delivery  of  wheat  for  week  ending  July 
16th,  38,701  qrs;  average  \  rice,  22s  Id. 

As  noted  in  the  introductory  of  this  department, 
the  local  wheat  strengthened  at  the  comooeneement 
of  the  week,  shaded  off  again,  only  to  make  a  de- 
cided jump  on  yesterday.  The  upmove  verifies  our 
position.  At  this  writing,  it  loots  as  if  the  market 
will  do  still  better.  This  opinion  is  bsised  on  the 
statistical  and  weather  influences  heretolore  given. 
Wheat  is  nearly  always  good  property  when  values 
of  No.  1  white  shipping  are  at  around  $1,40,  but  when 
above  that  figure,  it  is  risky. 

The  strong  bear  pressure  heretofore  noted  is  still 
felt  in  barley,  but,  as  stated  in  the  introduction 
to  this  depsrlment,  the  unfavorable  weather  abroad 
will  cause  free  buying  with  us.  This  buying  is  even 
now  being  quietly  done.  Buyers  are  acliug  in  such 
a  way  as  not  to  excite  holders.  The  receipts  have 
been  very  heavy,  but  the  more  choice  grades  that 
have  come  to  hand  were  for  exporting. 

Oats  have  gained  in  strength,  with  an  advance  es- 


tablished, owing  to  the  demand  being  In  excess  of 
receipts,  wiiich  has  necessitated  withdrawals  from 
warehouses. 

Corn  is  very  strong  at  an  advance.  The  strength 
to  the  market  Is  due  to  light  receipts  and  a  good  ex- 
port and  home  demand,  combined  with  supplies  be- 
ing under  better  control. 

Rye  has  strengthened  with  an  advance  established 
under  a  freer  export  Inquiry,  due  to  more  uufavor- 
ah  e  weather  abroad 

Cables  received  to-day  from  London  report  the 
weather  clearing,  which  caused  a  strong  selling 
pressure  of  futures  with  us;  but  spot  wheat  Is  still 
scarce  and  high. 

Feedstuff. 

The  market  for  ground  feed  is  very  strong,  with  an 
advancing  tendency.  The  demand  Is  steadily  en- 
larging. 

The  receipts  of  hay  have  been  very  heavy,  largely 
in  excess  of  current  requirements.  With  the  heavy 
deliveries,  buyers  l>ecame  more  ofiish  and  required 
concessions  to  induce  buying.  'I'he  quality  that  Is 
coming  in  is  fair  to  choice,  wiih  a  good  ^prinkling  of 
poor  stuff.  Judging  from  our  exchanges,  and  also 
from  the  remarks  of^  those  in  trade,  we  think  there 
will  be  a  good  demand  fr  im  the  southern  part  of  the 
State.  The  crop  was  short  while  feed  is  scarce. 
Dairy  Produce. 

New  York  mall  advices  to  July  11th  report  as  fol- 
lows: The  re  :eipts  of  butter  to  date  are  way  behind 
last  year— nearly  140,000  packages  since  May  Ist— and 
this  together  with  the  fact  that  Western  refrigerators 
have  no  more  stock,  if  as  much,  as  at  this  time  last 
year,  and  want  more  goods.  Comparatively  little 
has  been  put  away  here.  Other  Eastern  markets  are 
short  of  the  quantity  usually  held  at  this  season,  and 
will  be  active  comp^litors  until  filled  up.  1  his  tends 
to  impirt  confidence;  to  many  holders  who  claim 
pricts  muf-t  be  kept  close  to  present  basis  to  continue 
to  attract  shipments  this  way. 

Gilt-edged  butter  Is  getting  scarcer,  which  causes 
some  of  the  more  favorably  considered  brands  to 
command  a  slight  advance.  The  market  appears  to 
be  also  cleaning  up  better  for  choice  grades,  but  the 
poorer  stufl'  is  still  slow  and  in  buyers'  lavor, 

Ihe  rcceiptsof  Eastern  cheese  are  very  large,  which 
unfavorably  affect  our  market.  While  it  does  not 
send  prices  down,  it  keeps  them  from  advancing. 
The  demand  is  reported  to  be  fair. 

There  U  a  very  wide  range  in  eggs.  Store  eggs  that 
have  been  kept  on  hand,  and  were  shaky,  had  to  be 
sold  at  the  best  prices  obtainable,  and  as  the  Chinese 
and  a  few  of  the  bakers  are  the  only  buyers  of  poor 
stock,  11  cents  had,  in  several  instancs,  to  be  ac- 
cepted. The  poor  stock  is  about  closed  out  n*- w,  aud 
if  Eastern  do  not  come  in  heavily,  the  market  thou  d 
appreciate  sUghtly. 

Vegetables. 

In  garden  stuff  the  market  shows  several  changes. 
Young  and  tender  string  beans  and  peas  command 
an  advance  on  quotations,  -ummer  squash  is  more 
or  less  demoralized.  Egg  plantt  and  Chili  peppers 
are  selling  lower.  Garlic  is  hard  to  sell.  Green  coia 
is  coming  in  more  f  eely;  and  as  supplies  increase, 
prices  fhade  off.  River  tomatoes  are  still  sc<rce  and 
sold  in  large  boxes  up  to  82  50  per  box  oq  the  wharf 
Cucumbers  are  in  liberal  supply  and  in  buyers'  favor. 

Onions  are  in  heavy  receipt,  with  prices  favoring 
buyers  Red,  on  the  wharf,  sell  at  15  to  25  cts.  and 
bilverskin  at  40  to  50  cts. 

As  stated  in  the  introductory  to  this  department, 
there  ie  a  good  demand  for  choice  good-keeping  po- 
tatoes, b  it  for  poor  keepers  the  inquiry  is  slow,  with 
prices  favoring  buyers. 

Potatoes  were  lower  to-day  under  free  receipts  and 
a  light  demand. 

Fruit. 

Cull  tree  fruit  continues  to  be  sent  to  this  market, 
and  for  which  low  prices  have  to  be  accepted.  The*e 
low  prices  we  do  not  quote.  Apples  contiaue  poor. 
The  size  is  small.  It  looks  ss  if  growers  are  market- 
ing them  before  the  fruit  is  too  far  gone  with  worms 
Choice  large-sized  apples  will  sell  at  an  advance  on 
our  outside  quotations.  In  the  introductory  (first 
column)  to  this  department  we  report  the  situation  on 
the  local  market  at  some  length. 

Berries  have  held  to  steady  prices  throughout  the 
week- 

For  dried  fruit  of  the  1892  pack  a  large  inquiry  has 
developed  the  past  week,  causing  holders  lo  enter- 
tain higher  views.  Dried  apricots  are  now  quoted  at 
10@13c  f.  o.  b.  in  saf-ks;  the  four  sizes  of  prunes  at 
9@10c;  peaches  at  8@10e  for  bleached  unreeled 

Raisins  in  the  sweat  are,  as  a  rule,  qaoted  at  around 
although  some  growers  name  a  higher  figure. 
More  care  will  be  exercised  in  selecting,  cuilng  and 
packing  this  season. 

Canners,  driers  and  shippers  quote  the  following 
ranges  for  green  fruit:  Apricots,  l}4@2%a  ^  5): 
peaches,  cli  g  and  freestone,  l%<S>2%c:  pears,  1%® 
'2]4c:  prunes,  2@2>^c:  nectarines, 

To-day  the  receipts  of  fruit  were  large  and  prices 
generally  lower.  Warmer  weather  hastened  the  ri- 
pening. 

Live  Stock. 

Under  a  holding  back  of  shipments  bullocks  and 
mutton  sheep  appreciated,  but  toward  the  close  they 
are  easier  with  more  offering.  Lambs  and  dairy  fed 
calves  are  scarce  and  command  full  prices.  Hoga 
are  in  fair  request  at  unchanged  quotations. 

Miscellaneous. 

Poultry  was  completely  demoralized  on  last  Friday 
and  Saturday.  Continued  heavy  receipts  stocked  re- 
tail dealers  up,  aud  to  sell,  commission  merchants 
had  to  accept  the  brst  offers  made.  With  lighter  re- 
ceipts on  Monday  and  yesterday  the  market  for  hens 
and  roosters  is  about  81  per  dozen  higher.  Turkeys, 
geese  aud  ducks  did  not  change  much 

For  new  crop  hops  buyers  are  bidding  more  money. 
Eastern  mail  advices  continue  to  report  a  strong  bear 
pressure,  and  this  too  in  the  face  of  foor  crop  pros- 
pects in  th  s  State  and  at  the  Eist. 

Lamb  and  fall  wools  are  coming  in.  The  market  is 
reported  slow  for  all  kinds.  The  clip  of  spring  wool 
is  well  cleaned  np  for  the  time  of  the  year. 

Beans  have  moved  ofi  more  freely  wiih  colored 
selling  for  more  money.  The  influences  on  the  mar- 
ket are  notf  d  in  the  introductory  to  this  department. 

Honey  continues  to  command  attention  owing  to 
the  small  crop  on  this  Coast  and  the  promise  of  a 
light  crop  East. 

Hog  product  is  in  good  demand  at  firm  prices. 


Live  Stock. 


BEEF. 

HtaU  fed  ti^— 

Grass  fed,  extra  64  S— 

First  quality   4ja  — 

^ecoufi  quality  4  @  — 

Third  quality  3i@- 

Bulls  and  thin  Cows... 2  @  — 
VEAL. 

Range,  heavy  4  @— 

Do  hght  5  @- 

Dairy  6  ®  — 


MTJTTON. 

Wethers   8  ®— 

Ewes   7J@— 

Do  Spring   9  @— 

HOGS. 

Light.  ?9  tt),  cenis         f  f  8  — 

Medium   6i8— 

Heavy   5  &  — 

Soft  4Kg- 

Feeders  3j  a— 

Stock  Hon.   34(8— 


Twine  and  Baling  Rope. 


BALE  ROPE. 

Sisal,  3  and  i  yarns   94 

Do,  2  yari.s,  li»ht  1(' 

Duplei,  3  yarns   94 

Mai  ila,   mixed,  3  yarns, 

heavy  11 

Pure  Manila,  3  and  4  y  rns  12l 
Do,  2  yarns,  light  13 


TWINE. 
Pure  Manila  Hop,  iu  ba'U, 

tarred   IJ 

Do,  Grape-Vine,  in  balls 

or  coils  124 

Do,  8p  ing  16 

Duplex  Hop,  In  balls,  Ur'd  10 
Do,  Grape  Viae,  in  balls 
or  coils  11 


Continued  on  next  pa^e. 
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General  Produce. 


Extra  choice  In  good  packages  fetch  an  advance  on  top 
aaotatlouB,  while  very  poor  grades  sell  less  tbao  the  lowei 
Wednesday,  July  20,  1892. 

Do  fair   1  35  @  - 

Oommon  1  30  @  — 

iouora   I  33 J@  1  45 

HOPlJ. 


qaotatlons. 

BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Bayo,  otl   2  60  @  2  76 

Butter   2  50  @  3  05 


Pea   2  25  ®  2  5!) 

Bed   2  50  @  2  60 

Hnk  S  50  @  2  60 

Bmsll  White  ...  2  00  @  2  45 
targe  White. ...  2  00  @  2  30 

Lima.   2  50  ®  2  80 

FldPeacMkeye  3  OU  @  3  30 

Do  grwD   1  50  @  2  75 

DoNllea   1  30  O  1  40 

BpUt   4  50  @  5  50 

BUTTER. 
CaL  Poor  to  fair.lb  15  @  — 
Do  good  to  choice  17  (i  — 
Do  Giltedged. . .  —  (g  20 
Do  Creamery  rolls  —  @  20 
Do  doGiltedge..     —  ®  21 

Eastern.   —  (9  — 

CHEESE 
Oal,  choice  cream    8  (3  — 
Do  fair  to  good      7  ® 
Do  gilt  edged..  — 

Do  sldm   5  @ 

Young  America    —  & 

EGGS. 
Oal.  "as is,"  doz.   15  @ 

Do  candled   18  ® 

Do  CLOioe   21  @ 

Do  fresh  laid...     24  @ 
Do  do  selected . .  — 
Eastern  "as  ia".     14  @ 
Do  candled... 17  ® 

Do  selected   19  @ 

Outside  prices  for  selected 
large  e^gs  and  inside  prices 
for  mixed  bizes— small  eggs 
and  hard  to  sell. 

FEED 

Bran,  ton          18  00  @19  00 

Feedmeal  27  00  @30  00 

Qr'd  Barley....  20  50  @22  60 

Middlings  20  00  (321  60 

OU  Oake  Meal..  @25  00 

l&nhattan  Food  ^  cwt.  7  50 
HAY 

Wheat,  per  ton.  9"  00  @  — 

Do  choice   @12  50 

Wheat  and  Oato  8  50  m\  00 

Wild  Oats          8  00  @11  00 

Cultivated  do..  7  00  @10  00 

Barley   6  00  (g  9  00 

Alfalfa   7  00  @  9  00 

Straw,  bale  ....     40  @  50 

GRAIN.  ETC. 
Barley,  feed,  ctl.  8?ja 

Do  Choice   95 

Do  Brewing  ....  1  00 
Do  do  Choice...  1  05 
Do  doGiltedge..  1  10 
Do  Chevalier....  1  05 
Dodo  Giltedge. 

Buckwheat  

Com,  White..., 
Yellow,  large.., 

Do  small   1  30 

Oats,  miUlng....  1  60 
Feed,  Choice....  1  45  _ 

Do  good  1  37i(3 

Do  fair   1  32i@ 

Surprise   1  55  @ 

Black  Oal   —  ® 

Do  Oregon         1  32i@ 

Gray   1  32i@ 

Bye   1  20  @ 

Wheat,  milling. 
Giltedged....  1  48J3 

Do  Choice          1  461® 

Do  fair  to  good..  1  42|@ 
Shipping,  cho'ce  1  40  (g 
Do  good  1  374® 


1  45  I 


1  30 
1  25 


1891  Choice  to  Ex.  SO®  — 
Fairto  Good...     18  @  — 

FLOTTR. 
Sxtra,  Oity Mills  4  65  @  4  75 
DoOountryMiUs  4  50  @  4  75 
iuperline   2  75  @  3  10 

NUTS-JOBBINO. 

Walnuts,  Oal.  lb      4  ®  — 

Do  Choice   6  @  — 

Do  paper  shell..  7®  — 
Almonds,  sft  shl.   10  ®  — 

Paper  shell   12  ®  - 

Hard  BheU   6  ®  7J 

Brazil   6J@  8 

Pecans  small. ..     11  ®  13 

Do  large   14i@  16 

Peanuts   li®  3 

Filberts   lOi®  12) 

Hickory   7  ®  8 

Chestnuts   Hi®  16 

ONIONS. 

Silverskin   40  @  60 

POTATOES. 
Early  Rose,  ctl.     50®  75 
Do  do  in  boxes.     65  ®  1  00 

Peerless   60  ®  75 

Do  in  boX'S....  65  @  1  00 
Garnet  Chilies  60  W  85 
Kurbank  Seedlings  60  @  75 
Do  do  in  boxes.  75  ®  1  00 
POULTRY. 

Hens,  doz   6  50  @  8  50 

Roosters.old....  6  00  ®  7  50 

Do  young   5  00  @  7  50 

Broilers,  small..  2  00  ®  3  50 

Do  large   3  50  ®  4  00 

Fryers   4  60  @  5  50 

Ducks   4  00  @  4  75 

do,  large  ....  5  00  @  5  60 
do,  extra  large  6  00  @  — 

Geese,  pair   1  25  ®  1  75 

Goslings   —  @  — 

Turkeys,  Gobrr.     18  @  20 
Turkeys,  Hens..     16®  18 
Manhattan  Egg 
Food  ^  cwt...  11  50  @  - 
PROVISIONS. 
Oal.Baoon,be'Ty,lb  lOi®  — 

Medium   1U@  — 

Light   13  ® 

Lard   iii@ 

Oal.  Sm'k'dBeef  lU® 
Hams,  Oal  salt'd  1U@ 
do  Eastern...  14i3 
SEEDS. 

Alfalfa   9  ® 

Clover,  Red....     14  @ 

White   20  @ 

Flaxseed   2  00  @ 

Hemp   3i@ 

Mustard,  yellow  3i@ 
do  Brown  ....      3  @ 
WOOL. 
Spring,  1892. 
Humb't  &Men'oino  17  @ 
Sac'to  valley. .. .  16 
S  Joaquin  valley  11 
Cala'v  ft  F'thH. 
Or<^on  Eastern. 

do  valley  

Bo'n  Coast,  def . , 
Nevada  (State) 


12 


2  25 
4 
4 
31 


HONEY.— 1892  CROP. 
WhiteOomb,2-tt>  8  ® 
do  do  1-tb  frame  10  ® 
White  extract'd  6i@ 
Amber  do  5i@ 
Beeswax,  lb   25  @ 


Fmits  and  Vegetables. 

Oholos  selected.  In  good  packages,  fetch  an  advance  on  the 
qaotatlouB,  while  very  poor  grades  sell  less  than  the  lower 
quotations.  Wednesday,  July  20,  1892. 


2  50  @  4  00 


4  00 

>  6  00 


Plums,  Duane's 

Purple   65  @  75 

Do  Peach   65  @  90 

Do  Wash   56  @  75 

Pears   50  @  75 

Pears,  Dearbo'ns 

SeedUng   50  @  1  00 


LlmeSi  Mex  . , 

Do  Cal  

Lemons,  box....  1  50 

Do  Sicily  6  00 

Oranges,  Seed- 
lings  1  26  @  2  26 

Do  Navels          2  60  @  4  50 

Oranges  frosted  and  poor  Do  Bartlett ....  75  @  1  25 

sell  at  a  decline  of  $1@$1  50  Apricots,  pr  box  40  @  65 

per  box  on  the  above  quota- 1    do,  per  lb  ....  14  @  2i 

tions.                                iBeeCB,  sk   —  ®  1  Oo 

Strawberries,  per  chest—       Carrots,  sk   60®  — 

Longworth...  7  00  ®  8  00  'Dkra,  dry,  tt)....  16®  — 

Sharpless         4  50  @  6  00  Do  green   8  @  10 

Raspberries,  ch.  4  50  @  6  00  Parsnips,  ctl....  —  ®  1  25 

Peaches,  box...     —  @    —  i Peppers,  dry,  lb  10  ®  — 

Do  Crawford...     50®    75  IDo  grn  Chili, bx  53®  75 

Do  Hale's  Early    50  @     75  Do  do  BeUs  ...  1  00  ®  1  25 

Bl'kberries  ^  ch  3  50  @  6  00  ITurnlps,  ctl   60  @  — 

Figs,  blk  box. . .  2  00  ®  2  50  Cabbage,  100  a>s  40  ®  50 

Do  White  do...  1  00  @  1  25  IGarUc,  lb   14®  3 

Apples,       Bell                    Squash,  Sum,  bx  20®  30 

Flower               65  @  1  00  ITomatoes,  box.  40  @ 


Do  Red  Astra- 
Chan.    75  ®  1  25 

Orabapples   75  @  1  00 

Cantoloupes,  pr 
crate    2  50  @  4  00 

Melons,  pr  doz  .  1  50  ®  2  50 

Grapes,  pr  bx  - 

Do  Sweetwater.     75  ®  1  10 

Do  Black   85  ®  1  25 

Prunes,  Tragedy 

Do  German.... 


Do  River  Irg  bx  1  60  M  2  00 
Peas,  green,  sk.  50  @  1  75 
String  Beans..  2  ®  4 
Cucumbers,  box     60  ®  75 

do  Pickle   75  @  85 

Mushrooms    30  ®  50 

Egg  Plant,  bx..  1  50  ®  1  76 
Green  Corn,  sk.     —  ®  — 
Do  sweet  ^  sack    50  ®  75 
50  ®  1  00  iDoswt.Baybox.  1  00  @  I  50 
60  @  1  00  1 


Grain  and  Wool  Bags. 

Calcutta,  spot   7  @ 

Wool  Bags   36  ® 


Wine. 


Red  and  White  Wine  from  bay  counties,  vint- 
age of  1891,  per  gal   10  ®  15 


Auction  Sales  of  California  Fruits 

At  New  York. 

July  15.— Two  carloads:  BartlPtt  Pears  sold  lor 
$2.75@3.37;  Tragedy  Prunes,  $3.02@4;  Purple  Duane 
Plums,  82.2o@3  37;  Hale'8  Early  Peaches,  SI. 20(r<l. 60; 
Peach  plums,  82.37'^3  37;  German  Prunes.  S3.37;  Moor- 
park  Apricots,  82.70.   Qro.ss  sale  of  two  cars,  $4095. 

Three  carloads;  Hale's  Early  Peaches,  81.05@1.60 
^  box;  Bartlett  Pears,  83.50@4;  Peach  Plums,  82.37® 
2.75  *  half  crate;  Purple  Duane  Plums,  82  373^'a2.50; 
Washington  Plums,  82.75;  Bulgarian  Plums,  82.10; 
Tragedy  Prunes,  83.12>^®4.26;  Peach  Apricots,  82.50. 
Car  sold  gross  for  82153.  Goodell  refrigerator  No. 
18,188. 

July  16.— One  carload:  Bartlett  Pears  at  88.15  to 
$3.70  per  box. 

July  10.— Ventilated  car  No.  86,803,  shipped  by  slow 
Ireigbt,  81219  gross.  Bartlett  Pears  sold  for  «2.50@3. 
Refrigerator  car.  No.  16,100,  sold  for  8<!137  gross. 
Hale's  Early  Peaches,  SOcftegl  40;  Bartlett  Pears,  83  12® 
3.25;  I'lirple  Duane  Plurns,  81.fi6@'2.D5;  Peach  Plums, 
83;  Hulgarian  Prunes,  81  90;  Cherry  Phims,  .SI. 05; 
Tragedy  Prunes,  82.35®3.87;  Peach  Apricots,  83.0.1. 

July  18 —Three  carloads.  Bartlett  Fears,  *2  50®3, 
average,  82.00;  P.  U.  Plums,  82.3 /(a>3  62,  average,  82.71; 
Peach  Plurns.  81.75;  Washington  Plums,  83  02;  Trag- 
edy-.Prunes,  82  00®4.12,  average,  83  00;  Oermau 
PruucB,  82.62@3.37,  average,  82.75;  Bulgarian  Prunes, 
81  M);  Hale's  Early  Peaches,  81  09®81.40,  average, 


$1.35:  Crawford  Peaches,  81.40@1.70,  average,  81.66; 
Yellow  Peaches,  $1.55;  Apricots,  81  70. 

July  18.— Two  carloads.  Peach  Plums,  82.60@2.90; 
Alexander  Peaches,  81.55;  Bartlett  Pears,  small, 
82.40;  Royal  Apricots,  75c@81.70. 

July  19.— One  carload  Early  Crawford  Peaches,  81.05 
@2.05;  Bartlett  Pears,  $2.25;  Peach  Plums,  82.20@3; 
Apricots,  81.30. 

At  Chicago. 

July  14  —Three  carloads:  Peaches,  81.25@2.25;  Fos- 
ter Peaches,  82  35;  Hale's  Early  Peaches,  80c@$l  60; 
Crawford  Peaches.  $2.05@2.65;  St.  John  Peaches,  SI. 50 
©2.25;  Grapes,  $2.30;  Figs,  $1.16@1.40;  Nectarines,  $1  05 
@1.30;  Apricots,  $1.20@1  60;  Bartlett  Pears,  83.45;  half 
boxes  Pears,  $1.3i@$l  60;  Plums,  82  55@3  05;  Purple 
Duane  Plums,  $3.15;  Tragedy  Prunes,  82  60@3.15; 
Royal  native  Plums,  $2.50;  Peach  Plums,  83  05@3.25. 

July  14  — Two  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears  averaged 
83.38  ^  box;  Alexander  Peaches,  $1.80;  Peach  Plums, 
$2  85;  Royal  Apricots  $1.05@1.55. 

July  15.— One  car  Bartlett  Pears  averaged  $3.40  ^ 
box;  Peach  Plums,  $2.75  to  $3;  Royal  Hative  Plums, 
82.50;  Early  Crawford  Peaches,  81.55  to  $2  25;  Straw- 
berry Peaches,  $1.25  to  81.70;  St.  John  Peaches,  81  65 
to  81.85;  Hale's  Early  Peaches,  $1.30  to  $1.70;  Alexan- 
der Peaches,  $1.60;  Peach  Apricots,  $1  30;  Royal  Apri- 
cots, $1.10  to  $170;  Mooroark  Apricots,  $125  to  $1.65. 

Julv  15.— Four  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears,  $3  05@3  45; 
Peach  Plums,  $2.80@3. 10;  Purple  Duane  niums,  $2.3£ 
@2.75;  Apricots,  90o@$l. 60;  Peaches,  $1.20@1.50;  Craw- 
ford Peaches,  $2.10@2.30;  Halt'e  Early  Peaches,  81  25 
@2;  St.  John  Peiches,  $1.55;  German  Prunes,  $2.95® 
3  35;  Tragedy  Prunes,  $1.80@3.55;  Washington  Plums, 
$2.30@2.b0;  Royal  Hative  Plums,  $2.5U;  Nectarines, 
$1.70;  Beurre  Gifford  Pears,  $1.85  ^  crate. 

July  16.— Two  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears,  $3.20@3.25; 
Crawford  Peaches,  $1.75@1.93;  Hale's  Early  Peaches, 
$1  56. 

July  18.— Three  carloads.  Bartlett  Pears,  $2.90® 
3.25;  Clapp's,  $2.80;  Early  Pears,  $2  60;  German  Prunes, 
$2.90@3;  Crawford  Peaches,  $1.35@1.70;  Hale's  Early 
Peaches,  90c@1.50;  Nectarines,  $1.20;  Peach  Plums, 
$3.20;  Tiagedy,  $2,60@3.35;  Blood  Plums,  $2.90;  Wash- 
ington Plums,  82.10@2.90;  P.  D.  Plums,  $2.10@2  90; 
Peach  Plums,  81.os@l.50;  Japan  Plums,  $3.15;  Bul- 
garian Prunes,  82.70;  Royal  Hative  Plums,  $2.10® 
2  40;  Prunes,  $2  85:  Apricots,  $1.26@1.40;  St.  John 
Peaches,  $1  45@2;  Grapes,  $3  35. 

July  19.— Four  carloads  Bartlett  Pears  sold  'at  $3.50 
@3.15;  Early  Crawford  Peaches,  $1.36@1,80;  McKev- 
itt's  Early  Peaches,  81.25@1.45;  Hale's  Early  Peaches, 
95c@$1.15;  Strawberry  Peaches, 81.05:  Royal  Apricots, 
$1.45@,1  80;  St.  John  Peaches,  $1.25@1  35;  Tragedy 
Prunes,  $3.03@3.65;  German  Prunes,  $2.80@.'.85;  Green 
Gage  Plums,  81. 9J;  Purple  Duane  Plums,  $3  70®2.85; 
Fontainbleau  Grapes,  half  crates,  $3.55@3.70;  Royal 
Hative  Plums,  hall  crates,  82.60;  Peach  Plums,  boxes, 
$2.16;  half  crates,  82.95@3.05;  Clapp's  Favorite  Pears, 
82.45. 

At  Boston. 

July  15.— Two  carloads:  Peach  Plums,  S3.35@3.60; 
Tragedy  Prunes,  $1.10;  Bartlett  Pears,  $2.65®3.25; 
Hale's  Early  Peaches,  $I.15@1  25;  Royal  Apricots, 
$1.10;  Peach  Apricots,  81.15@1  25. 

July  18  — One  carload.  Apricots,  $1.37;  Alexander 
Peaches,  $1.21;  Hale's  Early  Peaches,  $1.14;  St.  John 
Peaches,  $1.28;  Strawberry  Cling,  $1.22;  McKevitt's 
Early,  81.05;  Tragedy,  $4.83;  Peach  Plums,  $4.03; 
Royal  Hative  Plums,  $2.50;  St.  Catherine  Plums,  $1.89; 
Figs,  93c. 

July  18.— One  carload.  Bartlett  Pears  to-day  at 
83.55@3  75^box. 

At  Minneapolis. 

July  11  —Refrigerator  car  No.  16,292:  Peaches,  $1.30 
@1.60;  Apricots,  $1.25@1.50;  Royal  Hative  Plums, 
$2.15;  Peach  Plums,  $2.85. 

July  19.— One  carload  Bartlett  Pears,  83.05@3.15; 
Purple  Duane  Plums,  $2.35@3.50:  Tragedy  Prunes, 
$2.40@2.50. 

At  Omaha. 

July  18.- Two  carloads.  Pears,  $2.75@3;  Peaches, 
S1.26@1.50;  in  crates,  $1.50@1.75;  Apricots,  $1.25®1.50; 
Plums,  82@2.25. 


Carbolineam  Avenarius. 

The  Most  Efficient  Wood  Preserver. 

A  simple  and  cheap  composition,  thoroughly  re- 
liable as  a  preservative  for  wood  and  easily  applied, 
which  now  for  over  12  years  has  been  successfully 
subjected  to  the  most  severe  tests  in  all  parts  of 
Europe,  and  has  also  for  a  considerable  period  been 
used  in  America,  Africa,  Asia  and  the  Colonies.  Its 
excellent  properties  have  everywhere  given  the 
greatest  satisfaction,  and  the  article  may  therefore 
now  claim  general  recognition. 

This  important  invention,  commercially  known 
as  Carbolineum  Avenarius,  is  an  antiseptic  (dis- 
infecting) preparation  for  impregnating  and  coating 
wood;  it  protects  by  its  preserving  and  disinfecting 
properties  all  kinds  of  wood  from  decay,  fungus  and 
rot,  keeping  off,  at  the  same  time,  its  numerous 
enemies,  such  as  insects  and  all  sorts  of  vermin. 
It  is  more  efficacious  than  all  other  preparations 
known  hitherto,  such  as  paint,  tar,  etc.,  etc.,  and 
the  various  nostrums  introduced  to  the  public  as 
preventives  against  the  formation  of  fungus.  It  is 
at  the  same  time  cheaper  and  by  far  more  durable 
than  any  other  substance.  Carbolineum  Avenarius 
stands  preeminent  as  the  great  preserver  not  only 
of  wood,  but  also  of  stone  (nitrous  exudations)  ex- 
posed to  damp;  it  also  preserves  ship's  tackle  and 
other  articles,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  various 
testimonials.  The  application  of  this  antiseptic 
preparation  is  most  simple  and  may  be  performed 
by  any  one,  either  by  means  of  an  iron-bound 
brush  or  by  dipping  the  wood  into  the  fluid,  and 
the  impregnation  will  be  all  the  more  effective  if  the 
preparation  has  been  slightly  heated  previously. 
One  of  the  characteristics  and  essential  advantages 
of  Carbolineum  Avenarius  is  its  ready  penetration 
into  the  wood,  whilst  all  substances  hitherto  em- 
ployed only  covered  the  surface,  closed  up  the 
pores,  and  consequently  accelerated  the  decay  of 
the  wood  whenever  the  same  was  not  sufficiently 
dry.  Carbolineum  Avenarius  is  not  inflammable 
and  does  not  contain  poisonous  ingredients;  applied 
either  on  dry  or  on  green  wood  it  will  give  to  the 
same  a  pleasant  nut-brown  color.  It  may  be  stored 
m  the  original  barrels,  or  in  any  other  suitable  ves- 
sel, for  an  indefinite  period,  if  sufficiently  protected, 
without  the  least  risk  of  deterioration.  One  gallon 
of  Carbolineum  Avenarius  will  cover  a  surface  of 
about  300  square  feet,  at  less  cost  than  any  other 
material,  and  at  only  one-sixth  of  the  cost  of  oil 
paints,  which  it  far  surpasses  by  its  durability; 
whilst  it  is  even  superior  to  tar  as  being  of  a  more 
liquid  nature,  it  is  absorbed  more  readily  by  the 
wood,  thereby  being  more  effective  and  consider- 
ably cheaper. 

Numerous  testimonials  from  all  sources  abso- 
lutely leave  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  an  impartial 
observer  as  to  the  sterling  and  unsurpassed  prop 
«rties  of  this  composition,  which  is  now  supplied 
from  three  large  factories  in  daily  increasing  quan- 
tities. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Agents,  Messrs.  Muecke&  Co., 
319  California  St.,  S.  F.,  will  gladly  furnish  esti- 
mates and  any  desired  information. 


INSURE  mi  DWELLINGS,  BARNS  AND  GRAIN 


WITH  THE  STAUNCH  OLD 


CAPITAL  $1,000,000,       ASSETS  $3,000,000. 

A  PROMPT,  PROGRESSIVE,  PROSPEROUS  COMPANY, 
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To  sbow  how  far  85  goes  in  buying; 
from  us,  at  our  regular  cash  catalogue 
prices,  we  oiler,  selected  from  price 
list,  all  of  the  best  goods,  used  in  every 
family,  and  guaranteed. 

This  may  be  clipped  out  and  sent  to  us  as 
an  order. 

5  Ihs  dry  Oranulated  Sugar,  med.  fine..  26 

1  Ih  Smith's  pure  Java  Coffee   SO 

i  lb  Nob  Hill  mixed  Tea,  best   25 

4  lbs  No.  1  extra  choice  table  Rice   25 

8  lbs  No.  1  small  white  baking  Beans. ..  25 

5  lbs  Tapioca  or  Sago   25 

S  packages  Corn  Starch   20 

1  can  Epp.s's  or  Baker's  Cocoa   20 

1  roll  be-it  table  Butter   40 

1  dozen  fresh  ranch  Eggs   S5 

1-  lb.  frame  new  comb  Honey   10 

1  gallon  "S.  C.  S."  Golden  Drips   35 

1  bottle  Lemon  or  Vanilla  Extract   10 

2-  lb  can  Corned  Beef,  key  opener   15 

1  can  "S.  C.  S."  Lemon  Sugar,  fine. . .  15 

1  hot.  "S.  C.  S."  plain  or  mixed  Pickles  15 

1  bot.  Tomato  Catsup  or  French  Mustard  10 

2  cans  choice  T'omatoes   15 

1  can  American  Sardines   06 

2  lbs  good  Raitins   10 

2  lbs  best  Cun-ants   15 

1  lb  Lemon  or  Orange  Peel   15 

1  can  pure  Pepper,  Mustard,  or  Ginger.  12 

10-lb  bag  table.  Salt   10 

J  gross  Empire  Matches   10 

1  pot  Scrub,  Chinese    02 

5  lbs  Washing  Soda   10 

1  lb  Baking  Soda   05 

1  lb  Smith's  powdered  Borax   12 

2  bars  soap.  White  Rose   08 

Total,       $5  00 
Order  more  or  less  at  same  rate.    All  No.  1 
Goods. 

SMITHS'  CASH  STORE, 

Importers,  Manufacturers,  Dealers  in,  and 
Largest  Distributers  of  General  Family  Sup- 
plies. In  large  or  small  lots,  at  lowest  prices, 
direct  to  consumers.  Best  value  for  value;  no 
charge  for  cartage;  no  charge  for  boxing.  Ask 
for  Price  tist.  416-418  Front  Street 
and  16-18  Cedar  Street.  San  Francisco. 

FOR$19.00 

We  o»n  send  you  one  of  our 

SPECIALTY  SINGLE  BUGGY 
HARNESS, 

Which  Is  the  result  of  years  of  figuring  to  make  the  best 
harness  ever  known  for  the  money.  It  is  made  from  oak 
stock,  hand  stitched  and  finished  by  skillful  mechanios, 
haudsome  full  nickel  or  Davis  hard  rubber  trimmings. 

Just  the  Harness  for  an  Elegant  Tarnoat. 


They  sell  here  (or  825.00,  and  harness  not  as  good  is 
often  sold  (or  $35.00  In  retail  shops.  If  harness  is  not  as 
represented,  money  will  oe  refunded. 

Liebold  Harness  Co. 

110  UoAlligter  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Collar  and  Hames.  Instead  of  Breast  Collar, 
$2  00  extra. 


Pletse  state  It  you  want  sloKle  strap  Harness,  or  (olded 
style  Harnrsa,  with  traces  double  throughout. 


BRAY'S  SOBS  &  CO., 

Successors  to  Bkay  Bros.  Established  1856. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

Mombora  S.  F  Produce  and  Hay  Excliange. 
OVK  SFKCIALTiUS-Grain,  Beans  &  Hay. 

Coneignmonta  (rom  (armera  and  oth,.r8  eollcitcd 
Hlgheut  mitrket  prices.  Prompt  returns.  Correspond- 
ence invited. 

No.  220  OL&.Y  ST.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Dewey  &  Co.'s  Scientific  Press 
Patent  Agency. 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency 
presents  many  and  important  advantages  as  a 
Home  Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of  long 
establishment,  great  experience,  thorough  sys- 
tem, intimate  acquaintance  with  the  subjects  of 
inventions  in  our  own  community,  and  our 
moat  extensive  law  and  reference  library,  con- 
taining official  American  and  foreign  reports, 
files  of  scientiQo  and  mechanical  publications, 
etc.  All  worthy  inventions  patented  through 
our  Agency  will  have  the  benefit  of  an  illustra- 
tion or  a  description  in  the  Mining  and  Scien- 
tific Press.  We  transact  fevery  branch  of 
Patent  business,  and  obtain  Patents  in  all  coun- 
tries which  grant  protection  to  inventors.  The 
large  majority  of  D.  S.  and  Foreign  Patents 
issued  to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Ooast  have 
been  obtained  through  our  Agency.  We  can 
give  the  beat  and  most  reliable  advice  as  to  the 
patentability  of  new  inventions.  Our  prices 
are  as  low  as  any  first-class  agencies  In  the 
Eastern  States,  while  our  advantages  for  Pacific 
Coast  inventors  are  far  superior.  Advice  and 
Oircnlars  free. 

DEWEY  8t  CO.,  Patent  Agents, 
220  Market  St.,  Elevator,  12  Front  St.,  S.  F. 
Telephone  No.  658. 


A.  T.  DEWEY, 


W,  B.  EWER.      GEO.  H.  STRONG. 


WIND  MILLS 
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If  you  are  handling  Wind 
Mills  you  cannot  afford  to  do 
so  longer  without  having  our 
prices.  If  you  want  a  Wind 
Mill  for  your  own  use  you  will 
lose  money  if  you  purchase  be- 
fore seeing  our  line. 


ECLIPSE- HUSTLER -BELOIT 

m.N'D  MILLS  are  the  most  relialil«. 
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ANGLE  &  TUBULAR  STEEL  TOWERS! 


Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co> 


tMentiou  this  pajjer.) 


CHICAGO,  ILl^ 


UNION  IRON  WORKS, 

SAOBAMENTO.  CAL. 

ROOT,   NEILSON    &  OO., 


HANtrFAOTURHKB  OP 


Steam    Engines,  Boilers, 


ARB  ALL  EIND8  OP 


MACHINERY  FOR  MINING  PURPOSES. 

Flouring  Blllla,  Saw  Uilla  and  Quartz  Hilla  Ifkchinerr 

constructed,  fitted  up  and  repaired. 
Front  St.  bet.  N  &  O  St8..       Sacramento,  Oal. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 

Tie  Gerian  Sayings  anft  Loan  Society, 

526  California  Street. 

FOR  THE  HALF  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  18D2,  A 
dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  late  of  five  and 
one-tenth  (6  1-10)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  Term  Deposits, 
and  four  and  one-quarter  (^\)  per  cent,  per  annum  on 
OrH^i'xry  Deposits,  payable  on  and  after  FRIDAY,  July 
1,1892.  GRO.  TOURNY,  Seoretury 


EVIPORATOR 

THE  ZIMMERMAN 
Tbr  .SIniMlard  Macbine 
Slffarent  ilzet  and  prlcei.   Illastrated  Catalogue  free. 
TUB  BLYU  Y£U  IBON  WOliKS  CO,  Cincinnati,  O. 
J  AMUJS  LiiNiJ'OKTa,  Agt.,  87  Market  St.  8  F. 


FRUIT 


Jdlt  23,  1892 


f  AciFie  f^uraid  press. 
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Bowens  Academy, 

TTDlveralty  Ave.,  Berkeley. 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL 

FOR  BOYS  AND  YOONQ  MEN. 
Special  university  preparation,  dependiug  not  on  time, 
but  on  progress  in  studies. 
T.  S.  BOWENS.  M.  A.,  Head  Master. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 
728  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FBANCISGO,  OAL. 
Open  All  Year. 
A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  President. 
Assaying  of  Ores,  $36;  Bullion  and  Cblorlnatlon  Assay, 
$36;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.    Full  course  of  assaying,  $60, 
ESTABLISHED  18M  /W  Send  for  circular. 


W  APE  cfoX^  A  "OE, 

Analytical  Chemists  and  Assayers. 

ESTABLISHED  18S7  —  109J  COMMERCIAL  ST.,  LOS 
Acgeles,  Cal.  We  have  fitted  up  the  be^t  laboratory 
in  Southern  California  and  are  prevared  to  make  Assays 
and  Analyses  of  all  Metals,  Minerals,  Ores,  Waters,  Fer- 
tilizers, Etc    ASSAYING  TAUGHT. 


AClCAU    BUSINESS  PRACTICE. 


I.IFE  SCHOLAKSHIFS,  $75. 
No  TAOAnONS.  DAT  AND  EvumNS  Shsioxs 

Ladles  admitted  Into  all  Departments. 
Address:  T.  A.  ROBINSON.  M.  A..  President. 


BUSINESS  OOLLEQE, 

34  POST  ST..  S.  F. 

FOB  8EVEKTT  -  FIVE  DOI.I.AR8  THIS 
College  Instructs  In  Shorthand,  Type  Wr'.tlng,  Book- 
keeping, Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  the 
English  branches,  and  everything  pertaining  to  business 
for  six  full  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers,  and  give 
Individual  instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  school  has 
its  graduates  in  every  part  of  the  State, 
ef  Sbns  for  Circular. 

E.  P.  HEALD,  Fresident. 

C.  a  HALEY,  Secretary. 


SEMI-ANNUAL  STATEMENT 

OF  THE 

GRANGERS'  BANK 

OF  CALIFORNIA, 

Amount  of  Capital  actually  paid  in  U.  S. 
Gold  Coin,  Surplus  paid  up  and  Re- 
serve Fund   $901,643  23 

STATU  OF  CALIFORNIA  ) 
City  anrt  County  ct  San  Francisco.  ( 
A.  D.  Logao  and  A.  Monipellier  being  each  duly 
sworn,  severally  depose  and  say  th  >t  th  y  are  respect- 
ively the  President  and  Cashier. of  tke  Grangers' Bank 
of  Clilornia,  above  mentioned,  and  that  the  foregoing 
statement  is  true. 

(Signed)      A  D  LOGAN,  President, 
(Sifned)      A.  MONTPELLIKR,  Cashier. 
Sub?crlb  d  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  12th  day  of 
July,  1892. 

(Signed)  JAMES  L  K^G,  Notary  Pub.lc. 

SEMI-ANNUAL  STATEMENT 

SQOWIKQ  TIIS  ACTOAL  CONDITION 
OF  TUB 

OBANQZES'  BINE  OF  CALIFOBNI^, 

AKD  THE  TALUS  OF  ITS  A8SBT8  AND  LIABILITIEM 

At  tie  Close  of  Bnsiiess  June  30, 1892,  viz; 

ASSETS: 

Loans  on  wheat,  real  estate   and  other 

securities   $1,501,958  02 

Real  estate    144,698  93 

Offica  furniture,  fixtures  and  safe   6,07.')  00 

Cash  on  hand   101,050  22 

Total   81,763,082  17 

And  said  aetets  are  situated  in  the  following  counties 
In  the  State  of  California,  to-wit:  Alameda,  Butte, 
Contra  Costa,  Colusa.  Fresno,  Merced.  Monterey,  Placer, 
Stanislaus,  Sutter,  Solano,  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco,  Tehama,  Tulare,  Yuha  and  Yolo. 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital  stock  paid  in  U  S.  Gold  (k>in   $800,000  00 

Surplus  pal  1  up  and  reserve  fund   101,643  23 

Due  depositors,  banks  and  bankers   814,«53  87 

Interest   37,386  07 

Totel  .*  11,763,082  17 

STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA  ) 
City  and  C'>'jnty  nf  3»n  Francisco.  ) 
A.  D.  Logan  and  A.  Montpellier,  being  each  duly 
■worn,  severally  depose  aod  say  thit  thev  arc  resnect- 
ively  the  Prekldcot  aod  Cashier  of  the  Grangers'  Bank 
of  California,  above  mrntioncl,  and  that  the  foregoing 
statement  is  true. 

(Signed)       A.  T).  L')aAN,  President, 
(tlgned)      A.  MONTfELLIF.R,  Cashier. 
SnbSTibwl  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  12th  day  of 
July,  1892. 

(SWrMd  iAUra  L  king,  Notary  Publis. 


TIMOTHY  HOPKINS. 

EXPORTERS,  IMPORTERS   AND  GROWERS  OF 

TREES,PLANTS,SEEDS,BULBS. 

427-  29  SANSOME  STREET,      ■       SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

JNURSERIKS:    MENLO    PARK,  OAL. 

SWBET  PEA  SEED  FREE— We  will  mail,  free,  a  packet  of  Mixed  Pea  Seed 
(our  own  growing)  to  each  person  who  will  send  us  the  names  and  addresses  of  ten  peo- 
ple who  have  gardens  and  are  interested  in  flowers. 

CALLA  LILY  BULBS  WANTED.— Write  us  stating  aaantity 

and  Price. 

Have  you  a  Plant  or  Fern  in  your  home  7  H  not,  send  for  some.  We  have  choice 
specimens. 


STOCKTON  NURSERIES, 


ESTABLISHED  1853. 


FRUIT  TREES.    FRUIT  TREES. 


Also  Fine  Stock  of  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shi ubs,  Palms,  Roses  and  Carnations. 

PLANTS   IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

E.  C.  CLOWES,  STOCKTON.  CAL. 


MERK'S  IMPROVED  PIONEER  BARLEY  CRUSHER 


OSING  • 


The  Benoit  Corrugated  Rollers. 

STILL  AT  THE  FRONT  I 


This  Mill  has  beenjn  ase  on  this  Coast  for  lO'years, 

TAKEN  THE  PREMIUM  AT  THE  STATE  FAIR 

Four  years  in  succession,  and  has  met  with  general  favor, 
there  now  being 

Over  250  of  them  in  use  in  California,  Nevada  and  Oregon. 

It  is  the  most  economical  and  durable  Feed  Mill  in  use. 
1  am  sole  manufacturer  of  the  Corrugated  Roller  Mill.    The  Mills  are  all 
ready  to  mount  on  wagons. 


Grainland,  Butie  Co.,  Cal.,  June  9,  1887. 
Mr.  M.  L  Mert— Dear  Sir:  We  have  used  one  No.  2 
Roller  BarUy  Crusher  now  for  eight  years  and  have  used 
it  steady  during  that  time;  have  crushed  45  tons  a  day 
and  the  Cruther  is  as  good  to-day  as  when  it  came  out  of 
your  shop.  I  am  eaiistied  that  it  is  the  best  mill  made. 
You  may  reconstruct  this  testimonial  to  the  best  advan- 
tage for  you  and  sign  our  names,  for  you  cannot  over- 
rate the  merits  of  your  mill.  F.  E.  REAM, 

JNO.  P.  SUTTON. 
I  thank  the  public  for  their  kind  patronage  received 


Durham,  May  21,  1887. 
Mr.  M.  L.  Mkrt— Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  yours  of  the 
19th,  would  say  that  I  crushed  from  two  to  two  and  a 
half  tons  per  hour,  but  could  crush  three  and  a  half  tons 
if  my  elevators  were  large  enough  to  carry  the  barley 
from  the  machine.  The  No.  1  machine  I  used  at  Grirtley 
was  run  on  a  sack  a  minute,  and  if  we  got  b  hind  we 
could  run  through  five  tons  an  hour  and  do  good  work. 
The  machine  I  use  here  is  a  No.  2.  Yours, 

WM.  M.  TAYLOR, 
thus  far,  and  hope  for  a  continuance  of  the  same. 


M.  L.  MERY,  Chico  Iron  Works,  Chico,  Cal. 


ST.  ALBANS  TREAD  HORSE  POWERS  JSSe'e""™""" 


ANIMALS. 

Especially  adapted  for 

Driving  Cream  Separators, 

CHURNS,  PUMPS,  SAWS,  FEED  CUTTERS. 
Guaranteed  to  produce 

MORE  DRIVING  POWER, 

To  wear  longer,  run  evener,  and  give  better 
satisfaction  than  any  other  make. 

The  only  Horse  Power  that  we  sell  with  our 
De  Laval  Separators  and  guarantee  the  whole 
outfit  to  give  entire  satisfaction. 
There  are  nearly  one  hundred  of  these 

Horse  Power  Cream-Separator  Outfits 

In  this  State  to  day  and  all  doing  well. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

I  G.  G.  WICKSON  &  CO., 

3  &|5  Front  St.,  San  Francisco, 


EiraRA-VIITG  COMPAITY, 

EngravlnifS  made  from  photographs,  drawings  and  original  designs,  for  newspaper,  hook,  canl  and  job  printing 
Engraved  prints  enlarged  or  reduced,  cheaply  and  quickly.  Also  copies  of  manuscript,  legal  documents,  wills, 
contracts,  signatures,  portraits,  buildings,  machinery  and  printed  documents  reproduced  with  accuracy.  Photo 
graphs,  stereoscopic  views,  etc.,  duplicated,  enlarged  or  reduced.  Slides  for  magiclanterns  made  from  photographs 
lithographs,  and  steel  or  wood  enifravlngs,  etc.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Agents  wanted  in  all  cities  and  In  all 
towns.   Address,  for  further  Information,  Diwbt  Emoratiio  Co.,  220  Market  St,  San  Francisco. 


^eeds,  t)|aiit3,  ttc. 


I 


The  Earliest  Yellow  Freestone  Known  • 

CURL  LEAP  PROOF. 

TWO  WEEKS  EARLIER  THAN  FOSTER 
OR  EARLY  CHAWFORD. 

The  Best  Peach  Knov^a  for  Early  Ship- 
ment East. 

Reasonable  prices  to  dealers  and  canvassers.  For 
particulars  apply  to 

W.  W.  SMITH,  VacaTlUe, 
A.  T.  F08TKB,  Dixon, 
Or,  I.  H.  THOMAS  &  SON,  Visalia. 


NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

 AN  EXCEPriONALLY  FINE  

GENERAL   NURSERY  STOCK 

 FOR  

SEASON  1892-3. 

Warranted  free  from  all  disease,  true  to  name,  and 
home  grown. 

Nurseries  at  Napa,  near  R.  R.  Depot.  Residence  of 
proprietor  at  Sausal  Fruit  Farm,  H  miles  north  of  Napa. 

 ADDRESS  

LEONARD  COATES,  Napa,  Cal. 


ORANGE  SEED. 


This  is  the  last  year  of  importing  Choice  TAHITI 
SEED.  TbO:e  who  need  any  should  order  Immmedi- 
ately.  L.  G.  8RESOVIOH  CO., 

506  Sanaome  St.,  8.  F. 


Protect  Tonr  Trees  from  Snnbnm,  Borer*, 
Rabbits,  Etc,  by  Using 

THE  PACIFIC  TREE 
PROTECTOR 

(Patent  applied  for) 
AT  A  CO-<T  OF  FKOM  1  CT. 
TO  »  CT8.  PER  TREE. 

It  Is  the  only  Perfect  Tree  Protector, 
and  is  being  used  by  many  of  the 
Largest  Growers  In  the  United  States. 
Waterproof,  adjustable  and  convenient. 
Saves  time  and  trouble  and  expense. 

Write  for  samples  of  above;  also  for 
samples  and  catalogue 

FAY'S  PATENT  MANILLO 
LEATHER  ROOFING, 

CEILING,  SIDING.  SHEATHING  AND  CARPETINO. 
Easy  to  apply— just  the  thing  for  Houoes,  Bams,  Ice 
Houses  and  Outbuildings — Durable  and  Cheap. 

PACIFIC  ROLL  PAPER  CO., 

PACIFIC  COAST  AGENTS, 
SO  and  38  First  8treet,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Tie  Excelsior  Frnit  Tree  Protector 


Uanniactared  by 

BONESTELL&CO. 

Wbolesale 
Paper  Dealers, 

401403  Sansoie  SL 

Sam  Frakcisco. 
Send  for  SampleB. 


THE 


WHITE  IS  KING 

OF  ALL 

Sewing  HacMnes. 

Simple  In  Construction,  Light 
Running,  Uost  Durable  and  Com- 
plete. 

Visitors  always  welcome. 

WHITE  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 

943  St  945  MARKET  ST.,  S.  P. 


BEST    TREE  WASH. 

"Oreenbank"  98  degrees  POWDEBIED  CAUSTIC 
SODA  (tests  99  8-10  per  cent)  recommended  by  the 
highest  authorities  In  the  State.  Also  Common  Caustic 
Soda  and  Potash,  etc,  for  sale  by 

T.   W.  JACKSON  St  CO., 
Manufacturers'  Agents, 
No.  5  MARKET  ST.,      -     San  Francisco. 


Engraving. 


Superior  Wood  and  Metal  Engrav 
Ing,  Eleotrotjrping  and  Stereotyping 
promptly  attended  to  at  this  offlM 
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f  AGlFie  I^URAlo  f  RE8S, 


Jdlt  as  1892 


THE  DRESS  REHEARSAL" 


FOR  THE 


WORLD'S  FAIR  OF  1893 


be  held  at  the 


CALIFORN'm  STATE  FAIR 


PVom  September  Stli  to  ITtli. 


California's  Capabilities  are  Beyond  Comparison.    Let  Not  Apathy  Prevent  Their  Being  Exhibited. 
The  State  has  -Appropriated  Over  $5000  for  Premiums  for  Soil  Productions. 


REMEMBER  THAT  THE  GREAT  COLUMBIAN  WORLD'S  FAIR  opens  in  May  of  next  year.  Hence,  all  agricul- 
tural exhibits  must  be  collected  this  year. 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  stands  ready  to  assist  the  producer,  and  by  gathering  your  exhibits  and  showing  them  at  home  at 
the  State  Fair,  you  can  take  advantage  of  the  cash  awards  to  assist  you  in  the  good  work.  All  exhibits  shown  at  the  State  Fair  will 
be  kept  free  of  storage  until  their  removal.    BEGIN  WITH  HARVEST. 

MERCHANTS  AND  PROPERTY-OWNERS  in  each  county  are  interested  as  much  as  the  farmer,  and  should  lead  in  the 
ORGANIZATION  OF  COUNTY-EXHIBIT  COMMITTEES. 

Do  not  overlook  the  chance  of  getting  money  to  remunerate  you,  right  here  at  home;  it  is  to  be  given  away  at  the  State  Fair  of 
1892.    r  1  ^1  I   f  \\  ^y^_^_i\\4\mt}  FREDERICK  COX,  President. 

Send  for  Premium  Lists.  EDWIN  F.  SMITH,  Secretary. 

NO  FIRE  !  NO  BOILER ! 

NO  ASHES!       NO  SMOKE! 

No  Engineer ! 
No  Danger ! 

PACIFIC  Gas  or  Gasoline  Engines,  REGAN  Vapor  Engines. 

LAUNCHES  !   ENGINES  FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  WORK ! 

Over  800  in  Actual  Use  on  this  Coast,  Running  Pumps,  Hoisting  Works, 

Machinery  of  all  kinds,  and  Boats. 

UNION  GAS  ENGINE  CO., 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE.  221-223  FIRST  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL. 


FULDA'S  PATENT  BAND  AND  . HOOP  COUPLING. 


FULDA'S  PATENT. 


Tbe  Best,  RImpleat  nnd  Clieapeitt  Conpllns  for  Tank  lloopn. 

A  luCBcient  lap  of  hooi)  reuders  it  unuecBSsary  to  rivat  th-  hoop.    It  will  fit  tlie  circle  of  uny  tank,  regardless  of  size 

Made  In  Hizes  to  fit  arjy  widtii  of  iron 
Price*.  91.00  to  91.50  per  Pair.  For  Dale  to  tlie  trade.   l.iberal  diaconnt  In  qnantltlea. 

30  TO  40  SPEAR  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

"'7szi:zl:'  mining  and  water  tanks. 


J.  F.  HouoHTON,  President,  J.  L.  N.  Bhepard,  VIoe-Pres. 
Ohas.  R.  Story,  Heo'y,  R.  H.  Maoill,  Gen.  Ag't. 

Home  Hotaal  \mnm  Company, 

M.  K.  Cor.  California  and  Nan«onie  Hta., 

lM(jonpoKATKU  A.  O.  1864.  Man  Franclaeo. 

Loam  Paid  HInoe  OrEanlzatlon  $3,175,759  31 

A»bU.  January  1,  1891   867,BU  19 


Positively  Made  te  My  Onler  for  California  Trade. 
Lowest  Prices. 

I  Sorrles,  BuKKleii,  tJarrlHges,  Phaetons,  Carts. 

j  Osliorn  Mowers,Self-Raking  Reauers  &  BiDders, 

,  Drapers.  Glldln  Wire,  .411  Kinds  Farm  Im- 
.        jary  1,  1891   867  BU  19  i  plenicnto.  Hardware. 

2lft'tuRPLV«^°iaeWtM^:::-  Zm  So ,  John  CAINE,  369  EI  Dorado  St.,  Stockton. 


P.&B. 

Specially  Prepared  for  Drying  Grapes  and  Other  Fruits. 


DRYING  PAPERS. 

(Patented  Feb  28,  1888.) 


NO  NEED  OF  EXPENSIVE  WOODEN  TRAYS.  NO  NEED  OF  TURNING 
FRUIT.    COSTS  MUCH  LESS  THAN  ANY  OTHER  METHOD. 

Pntnii  in  Rolls  containiDg  1000  spre  feet,  or  ifl=  Reais  of  480  iSlieets— 24  1  36. 

SAMPLES  AND  CIRCULARS  FREE. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 

116  BATTERY  ST.,      -      -      SAN  FRANCISCO. 


HOW 


To  got  certain  relief  for  the  ailments  peculiar  to  womankind  can  be  easily 
learned  by  any  intelligent  lady.    Once  understood  there  is  no  mystery  about  it. 
Wiite  for  confidential  facts. 


Vol.  XLIV.   No.  5. 


SAN  PRANOISOO.  SATURDAY,  JULY  30.  1892. 


TH£  VKV/KY  PUBLISHING  OO 
Office,  220  Market  St. 


At  the  World's  Pair. 

As  the  time  draws  nearer  to  the  opening  of  the  great 
Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago  interest  becomes  keener 
in  everything  pertaining  thereto.  We  have  no  doubt  our 
friends  who  are  serving  upon  county  commissions  and 
local  committees,  in  solicitation  and  preparation  of  ex- 
hibits, are  continually  impressed  with  the  fact  that  they 
have  much  to  do  in  a  short  time.  Those  who  anticipate  a 
visit  to  Chicago  and  the  East  next  summer,  after  long 
years  of  absence,  feel  their  anticipations  becoming  ruling 
thoughts.   With  so  much  interest  to  cater  to,  we  cannot 


The  design  follows  classical  models  throughout,  the  de- 
tails being  followed  from  the  renaissance  of  Seville  and 
other  Spanish  towns,  as  being  appropriate  to  a  Columbian 
exposition.  An  arcade  on  the  first  story  admits  passage 
around  the  building  under  cover.  A  colonnade  with  a 
cape  at  either  end  forms  the  length  between  Machinery 
and  Agricultural  halls. 

Wheat  and  Barley  Acreage  and  Crop  Estimates. 

In  the  commercial  department  we  give  a  tabulated  state- 
ment by  counties  showing  the  acreage  devoted  this  year  in 


The  Advance  in  Lima  Beans. 

The  advance  in  the  market  value  of  Lima  beans  causes 
considerable  speculation  with  those  not  well  informed  on 
the  subject.  This  bean  appears  to  be  a  great  favorite  at 
the  East,  where  consumers  will  have  it,  let  prices  be  what 
they  may.  The  high  prices  which  obtained  two  and  three 
years  ago  induced  heavy  planting  last  year  in  the  bean 
districts  of  this  State.  With  a  very  large  increase  in  the 
acreage  planted  and  favorable  weather,  the  crop  was  larger 
than  ever  before.  Not  only  was  the  crop  of  Li  mas  very 
heavy,  but  other  varieties  showed  a  decided  increase  over 


PALACE  OF  MECHANIC  ARTS  AT  THE  WORLDS'   COLUMBIAN  EXHIBITION. 


probably  do  better  than  to  present  occasional  glimpses  of 
the  great  affair  of  the  future  as  space  permits. 

The  engraving  on  this  page  shows  a  perspective  of  the 
Machinery  Hall,  or,  as  its  formal  name  runs,  the  "  Palace 
of  Mechanic  Arts,"  which  is  now  approaching  completion 
at  Chicag  o  The  beauty  of  the  building  and  its  environ- 
ment are  striking.  This  building  will  be  850x500  feet 
and  cost  $450,000.  It  is  located  at  the  extreme  south  end 
of  the  park,  midway  between  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan 
and  the  west  line  of  the  park. 

The  building  is  spanned  with  three  arched  trusses,  and 
the  interior  will  present  the  appearance  of  three  railroad 
train-houses  side  by  side,  surrounded  on  all  the  four  ex- 
terior sides  by  a  50-foot  gallery.  In  each  of  these  long 
naves  there  is  to  be  an  elevated  traveling  crane  for  mining 
machinery.  Hteam  power  for  this  building  will  be  shipped 
from  a  power-house  adjoining. 

The  two  exterior  sides  adjoining  the  grand  court  are 
Uj  be  rich  and  palatial  in  appearance.  The  two  facades 
of  Machinery  Hall  on  the  court  are  rich  with  colonnades 
and  other  features. 


California  to  wheat  and  barley,  in  comparison  with  the 
acreage  by  counties  for  the  three  preceding  years.  The 
acre«ge  seeded  to  wheat  shows,  when  compared  with  that 
in  1891,  a  slight  falling  off,  but  the  estimated  yield  to  the 
acre  is  considerably  larger.  So  far  as  the  most  reliable 
advices  tend  to  show,  the  yield  this  year  is  about  nine  cen- 
tals to  the  acre,  which  gives,  in  round  numbers,  a  total  of 
1,400,000  tons,  against  a  yield  of  1,184,229  tons  in  1891. 
The  acreage  devoted  to  barley  shows  an  increase  over  that 
in  1891  of  nearly  12  per  cent  and  the  yield  to  the  acre  an 
increase  of  fully  five  per  cent.  This  year  there  were  fewer 
of  the  fields  seeded  to  grain  cut  for  hay  than  has  been  the 
case  for  several  years  past.  This  falling  otf  was  due  to 
weather  influences  more  than  to  anything  else.  With 
more  fields  harvested  the  percentage  of  yield  is  naturally 
higher. 

Whalbbacks  Pboposed  for  Wheat. — It  is  said  that 
there  is  some  talk  of  building  one  or  two  whaleback 
steamers  to  carry  grain  from  California  to  Europe  as  an 
experiment,  those  now  running  to  the  lake  ports  having 
proved  remunerative. 


that  gathered  in  1890.  The  East  was  also  favored  with 
good  bean  crops.  With  heavy  crops  of  beans,  particularly 
Limas,  on  this  coast,  and  a  large  increase  in  the  crops 
East,  prices  sunk  to  such  low  figures  that  a  loss,  instead  of 
a  profit,  was  netted  to  those  growers  who  held  only  to  sell 
at  the  low  prices  which  ruled  in  the  winter  and  early 
spring  months.  The  low  prices  naturally  induced  less  at- 
tention to  planting  beans,  and  with  the  usual  resulf,  a 
large  prospective  falling  off  in  the  crop  outturn  and  higher 
prices  in  consequence.  The  acreage  seeded  this  year  to 
beans  in  California  can  be  safely  placed  at  fully  15,000 
acres  less  than  that  of  1891.  In  one  county  (Ventura) 
alone  the  acreage  seeded  to  beans  is  returned  this  year  by 
the  County  Assessor  at  10,000  acres  lees  than  was  returned 

in  1891.   

Grape  Food.— We  are  indebted  to  Eveleth  &  Nash  for 
a  specimen  of  "grape  food,"  as  produced  by  R.  E.  AVood 
of  Rutherford,  Napa  county.  It  consists  of  comminuted 
dried  grapes.  It  is  shown  by  analysis  to  be  nutritious  and 
the  taste  approves  it.  It  is  commended  for  all  uses  to 
which  raisins  are  put. 


f  ACiFie  ^uraid  press. 
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The  Week. 

The  fruit  interests  are  still  the  lines  of  the  greatest  ac- 
tivity. The  auctions  of  Sacramento  river  fruit,  the  re- 
sults of  which  are  given  elsewhere,  began  on  time — 5  A  m. 
Monday  morning — and  up  to  the  time  we  write  on  Wednes- 
day, the  movement  is  certainly  on  the  upward  course,  and 
is  commanding  increased  support.  The  growers  hold  con- 
fidence, and  the  river  steamers  bring  more  each  succeed- 
ing day.  It  looks  now  as  though  there  would  be  an  es- 
cape from  many  of  the  ills  which  shippers  to  this  market 
have  complained  of,  and  now  there  comes  in  an  advance 
in  dried  fruits  and  nuts  just  to  encourage  those  who  have 
the  fruit  to  dispose  of.  The  outlook  is  in  every  way  en- 
couraging. The  second  trainload  of  fruit  for  Liverpool 
goes  along  this  week. 

The  meeting  of  olive  growers  in  this  city  last  week  was 
very  interesting  and  encouraging.  We  publish  a  part  of 
the  proceedings  this  week,  and  more  will  follow.  Thofe 
in  the  olive  interest  propose  to  carry  on  the  war  against 
adulteration  and  in  favor  of  the  popularization  of  thtir 
product  with  full  vigor.  Free  investment  is  being  made 
in  the  outfitting  of  oil-making  establishments,  and  the 
olive  output  will  soon  be  respectable  in  amount. 

Not  So! 

I  have  been  long  convinced  that  older  States  will  produce,  for 
their  own  use,  the  products  which  California  seelis  to  send  to 
them.  By  selection  from  the  results  accomplished  by  older 
workers,  grafting  on  favorable  stocks,  developing  improved 
seedlings  from  native  and  hybrid  seeds,  and  especially  from 
choice  foreign  seeds,  acclimated  by  being  born  on  the  soil  they 
must  occupy,  it  will  be  proved  that  the  older  States  need  no 
wholesale  supplementing  of  their  products  from  any  distant 
State.— H.  8.  W.,  Amador  Co.,  in  R.  N.  Y. 

We  think  our  generous  Californian  who  thus  seems 
willing  to  give  away  all  the  peculiar  advantages  of  his 
adopted  State,  is  wholly  wrong  both  in  his  premises  and 
his  conclusions.  The  products  which  California  is  now 
chiefly  sending  to  the  Eastern  States  are  such  as  they 
cannot  produce  there.  The  fruit  trees  and  vines  which 
thrive  so  well  and  yield  so  richly  here  have  been  tried  for 
the  best  part  of  a  century  at  the  East  and  have  failed 
again  and  again.  To  attempt  to  develop  hardy  varieties 
of  these  fruits  has  always  failed  thus  far,  and,  granting  it 
possible  by  such  means  as  this  writer  names,  it  would  take 
a  good  part  of  a  century  to  do  it.  But  the  whole  state- 
ment which  we  quote  is  a  gratuitous  mockery  at  Califor- 
nia's natural  endowments,  which  the  writer  does  not 
appreciate,  and  possibly  he  should  make  room  for  some  one 
who  could  better  esteem  his  environment. 


The  Man  With  the  Hoe. 

The  writer  has  been  indulging  considerably  of  late  in 
earth-tickling  with  a  hoe  and  reflections  suggested  by  the 
work  come  to  the  mind  with  as  much  force  and  directness 
as  the  sun-flash  from  the  blade  to  the  eye  which  is  held 
intent  upon  it.  In  fact,  hoeing  is  an  act  which  naturally 
prompts  to  cogitation  and  a  man  who  hoes  unthinkingly 
should  have  the  hoe  handle  brought  down  upon  his  back 
with  considerable  speed  and  pressure. 

And  in  thinking  on  hoeing  we  do  not  mean  the  think- 
ing on  the  hoe,  which  is  a  pursuit  of  some  historic  stand- 
ing. The  boy  thinks  on  the  hoe  when  he  denounces  the 
interminable  length  of  the  row  before  him  and  declares 
that  Joshua  has  been  again  at  his  astronomical  intermed- 
dling, for  the  sun  has  stood  still  for  an  hour  above  him. 
The  man  thinks  on  the  hoe  when  he  lingers  at  the  fence 
to  arrange  the  affairs  of  government  with  his  neighbor 
across  the  fence,  so  that  things  will  not  collapse  until  he 
comes  to  the  fence  again  at  the  end  of  the  next  row.  To 
the  mind  meditative,  too,  there  comes  thoughts  on  the  hoe 
which  lead  to  wrapt  expressions  on  the  countenance  as 
one  contemplates  the  beauty  of  the  landscape  or  as  one 
loses  sight  of  material  thinga  and  fixes  his  eaze  upon  the 
heavens  above  or  the  firmament  under  the  earth,  and  the  hoe 
becomes  the  pillar  of  thoughts  philosophical  or  devotional. 

All  these  are  thoughts  on  the  hoe,  perhaps,  but  they  are 
not  thoughts  on  hoeing,  and  it  is  the  latter  in  which  we 
have  ourselves  indulged.  The  first  and  most  obvious  re- 
flection which  comes  to  one  who  does  summer-hoeing  in 
an  arid  land  is  that  the  handling  of  the  hoe  which  he 
practiced  in  his  boyhood  in  Eastern  garden  or  cornfield  is 
not  the  hoeing  which  avails  most  now  and  here.  The 
light,  shallow  stroke  which  fell  just  below  the  root  crown 
of  the  weed,  stirred  the  immediate  surface  a  little  and  left 
the  field  clean,  used  to  be  the  touch  for  Eastern  hoeing, 
and  a  man  could  almost  do  it  at  walking  speed  for  hours 
upon  hours.  Except  a  little  extra  deep  work,  which  was 
called  for  when  the  occasional  short  drouths  threatened, 
this  shallow  weed-cutting  was  suflScient  to  give  the  crop 
the  upper  hand  in  the  struggle  with  weeds,  and  the  fre- 
quent showers  kept  the  surface  moist  enough  to  prevent 
baking. 

If  we  are  correctly  informed,  there  is  less  shallow  hoeing 
done  now  than  a  generation  ago  at  the  East,  and  deeper 
summer  cultivation  has  been  found  profitable  there.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  it  is  clear  that  shallow  hoeing  is  a  delu- 
sion and  a  snare  in  this  country.  Practice  it  through  the 
spring  and  as  long  as  the  weeds  start,  and  your  garden 
surface  will  be  dusty.  Think  then  contentedly  about  what 
you  have  heard  of  a  mulch  of  fine  earth  retaining  mois- 
ture. Lie  in  the  shade  and  wait  for  the  plants  to  rise 
triumphant  above  the  dust- bed  you  have  so  zealously  pre- 
pared. Can  it  be  possible,  instead  of  sprouting  upward, 
the  plant  just  holds  its  own  and  then  goes  backward,  wilt- 
ing, yellowing  its  leaves,  and  all  but  dying  in  its  distress. 
Surely  there  must  be  a  worm  at  the  root.  The  hoe  is 
seized  and  brought  down  upon  the  soil  at  an  angle  and 
with  a  force  it  has  not  known  all  summer.  How  the  dust 
flies  from  the  surface,  and  how  the  hoe  flies  from  the  hard- 
pan  just  beneath  the  dust  as  though  it  had  been  brought 
down  upon  a  marble  slab.  Then  there  come  to  mind 
thoughts  on  hoeing  which  never  came  before.  Then  it  be- 
comes plain  that  the  shallow  weed  cutting  stroke  is  not 
the  dash  of  the  hoe  which  saves  the  plant. 

If  the  season  is  not  too  far  advanced  and  the  plant  too 
shallow-rooted,  you  will  work  over  those  plants  as  though 
for  their  dear  live?.  That  deadly  hard-pan,  which  has 
formed  with  hoe-polished  surface  just  beneath  the  dust, 
must  be  shattered,  hauled  to  the  light  and  battered  with 
the  flat  of  the  hoe  until  it  assumes  some  likeness  to  pul- 
verization, ani  then  possibly  the  plant  may  revive  from 
its  root  extension  into  the  moist  soil  below,  which  is  now 
adequately  protected  from  evaporation  by  the  deep  layer 
of  fine  soil  above  it. 

One  who  g  )e3  through  this  experience  once  will  know 
better  how  to  hoe  next  time.  He  will  see  that  by  sharp, 
deep  strokes,  often  using  the  corners  of  the  blade,  he  will 
maintain  a  loose  layer  upon  the  surface  which  will  be 
thick  enough  to  prevent  direct  evaporation  from  a  hard- 
pan  layer  and  thus  to  break  the  connection  between  capil- 
lary action  and  the  atmosphere.  Such  hoeing  is  harder 
than  light  work  with  the  blade  nearly  horizontal.  It 
takes  muscle  to  give  a  strong  vertical  stroke  which  pene- 
trates well,  and  one  cannot  waltz  along  the  rows  whistling 
a  lively  tune,  as  is  quite  possible  while  weed  cutting  in 
moist  soil  in  February. 

There  is  little  grace,  we  admit,  in  the  attitude  of  the 
Italian  market  gardener,  as  he  straddles  the  row  and 
arches  his  back  and  grunts  as  he  sends  his  heavy  mattock 
its  full  depth  into  the  soil  around  the  plants.  The  Amer- 
ican with  his  fine,  new,  full-width,  bronze-shanked,  green- 
labeled,  iiteel  hoe,  marching  along  the  rows,  touching  the 
the  soil  with  disdain  as  ill-worth  exertion  on  his  part, 


is  a  much  handsomer  picture.  But  the  Italian's  plants 
laugh  at  drouth.  When  irrigated  the  soil  takes  water 
like  a  sponge  and  it  goes  plump  down  to  the  roots  of  the 
plant.  Irrigate  the  shallow-hoed  plat;  a  pailful  will  run  a 
rod  and  the  plant  root  gets  but  the  gurgle  of  the  water  as 
it  flows  along  the  surface  of  the  hardpan. 

Evidently,  if  one  begins  early  in  the  season  with  deep 
hoeing,  the  midsummer  tussle  with  hardpan  will  be  obvi- 
ated. This  is  really  the  lesson  to  be  learned.  And  all 
that  has  been  said  about  deep  hoeing  in  preparation  for 
the  dry  season  applies  also  to  deep  cultivation  in  field  or 
orchard. 


Prospective  Demand  for  Potatoes. 

Although  prices  for  potatoes  in  the  San  Francisco  mar- 
ket have  fallen  off  within  the  past  few  days,  the  general 
situation  is  encouraging  to  growers.  The  acreage  planted 
this  year  is  very  much  less  in  this  Slate  than  it  was  in 
1891.  While  the  acreage  is  smaller,  the  demand  promises 
to  be  larger.  Last  year  the  potato  crop  in  the  Central 
States  was  very  large,  with  the  quality  generally  good. 
The  large  crop  gave  such  a  liberal  surplus  as  admitted 
of  marketing  large  quantities  in  the  Southern  States,  par- 
ticularly in  Texas,  which  State  usually  looks  to  us  to  fur- 
nish it  with  all  required.  This  year  the  large  potato-grow- 
ing States  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains  do  not  promise  to 
give  a  yield  to  the  acre  within  15  per  cent  of  what  it  was 
in  1891,  while  the  acreage  planted  ranges  from  10  to  20 
per  cent  less.  The  decreased  acreage  was  due  to  heavy 
rains  in  the  planting  season,  and  the  wet  season  caused 
considerable  complaint  about  the  seed  rotting.  The  un- 
favorable weather  caused  larger  late  planting,  much  of 
which  no  doubt  has  been  more  or  less  damaged  by  extreme 
hot  weather  which  prevailed  East  during  the  past  week. 
Mention  is  made  of  potato  bugs  appearing  in  many  dis- 
tricts earlier  than  usual. 

Since  writing  the  above  we  are  in  receipt  of  the  Farm- 
ers' Review,  July  20th,  from  which  we  excerpt  the  follow- 
ing synopsis  of  returns  from  its  valuable  corps  ot  corre- 
spondents in  the  Central  States  : 

The  potato  crop  is  not  so  good,  being  generally  good  in  only 
Kentucky,  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas.  In  Illinois  28  per  cent 
of  the  correspondents  report  good,  40  per  cent  report  fair  and 
the  rest  poor.  In  Indiana  45  per  cent  report  good,  30  per  cent 
fair  and  the  rest  poor.  In  Ohio  60  per  cent  report  good,  14  per 
cent  fair  and  the  rest  poor.  Nearly  all  in  Michigan  report  fair 
to  good.  In  Missouri  40  per  cent  report  good,  30  per  cent  fair 
and  the  others  poor.  In  Kansas  28  per  cent  report  good,  32  per 
cent  fair,  the  rest  poor.  In  Nebraska  46  per  cent  report  good, 
43  per  cent  fair  and  the  rest  poor.  The  crop  in  Iowa  is  reported 
good  by  38  per  cent,  'air  by  30  per  cent,  poor  by  the  rest.  In 
Wisconsin  the  crop  is  fair  to  good  in  four-fifths  of  the  State. 
Much  rotting  has  been  reported  in  nearly  all  of  the  Stutes,  and 
there  is  danger  that,  as  the  season  progresses,  the  damage  from 
rot  will  greatly  increase.  The  past  wet  weather  has  been  favor- 
able for  the  development  of  the  spoies  that  prodnce  the  rot, 
and  these  conditions  have  been  quite  universal.  In  the  cases 
of  Minnesota  and  Dakota,  the  late  planting  has  probably  pre- 
vented the  production  of  spores,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  those 
States  will  be  much  affected. 


Activity  in  Dried  Fruit  and  Nuts. — Dried  prunes, 
peaches  and  raisins  were  somewhat  excited  on  Wednesday 
under  firm  offers  wired  from  New  York,  at  an  advance  on 
previously  received  offers.  For  the  five  sizes  of  prunes  9^ 
cents  were  bid,  and  for  sun-dried,  bleached  peaches  \2\ 
cents  were  bid.  Both  offers  were  free  on  board  of  cars 
here.  Under  advices  from  New  York  a  large  operator 
entered  the  market  yesterday  and  bought  all  the  1891 
raisins  that  could  be  secured.  The  prices  paid,  while  pri- 
vate, are  known  to  have  been  at  sharp  advance  on  the  bids 
made  a  week  ago.  For  1892  raisins,  future  delivery,  an 
advance  is  also  bid.  Not  to  be  behind  the  times,  almonds 
are  strong  and  tending  up.  Other  nuts,  it  is  claimed,  will 
sympathize.  The  upward  movement  is  caused  by  con- 
firmed reports  received  at  New  York  of  a  very  light  crop 
of  Tarragona  and  Avica  almonds,  a  short  crop  of  Brazil 
nuts,  and  reports  that  the  crop  of  filbert  nuts  will  be  light. 
The  advance  in  the  price  of  almonds  at  New  York  ranges 
from  2  to  4  cents  a  pound  and  in  Brazil  of  from  1  to  2 
cents  a  pound. 

Imperial  Peach  and  Simon's  Plum. — Mr.  I.  H. 
Thomas  writes  us  that  the  Early  Imperial,  the  early  yellow 
freestone  of  W.  W.  Smith,  sold  in  Chicago,  July  2d,  at  $3 
per  box,  being  twice  the  price  of  any  other  peaches  then 
in.  Simon's  plum  [Prunus  Sitnoni)  sold  at  the  same  time 
at  $5.50  per  box  of  20  pounds.  We  notice  that  reports  of 
Eastern  growers  are  all  against  this  plum,  some  even 
pronouncing  it  worthless  in  quality.  It  bids  fair  to  be  the 
greatest  instance  of  the  diverse  effects  of  climate  and  soil, 
for  certainly  the  Simon  plum  grown  in  Tulare  county, 
judging  from  the  specimens  we  have  seen  and  tasted,  are 
very  good  indeed  for  an  early  plum.  They  also  seem  good 
to  Eastern  buyers,  judging  by  the  prices  they  have  brought 
thus  far.  Let  us  remark  again  that,  although  the  botan- 
ical name  of  the  fruit  h  prunus  Simoni,  it  is  not  a  prune; 
it  is  simply  an  early  plum. 

The  Maryland  peach  crop  is  a  short  one. 
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From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

Sensational  incidents  closely  follow  each  other  at  Pitts- 
burg and  at  Homestead,  Pa.,  where  the  striking  workmen 
at  the  Carnegie- Frick  mills  are  still  angry  and  defiant.  On 
Saturday,  during  business  hours,  a  young  man  of  good 
appearance  pushed  his  way  through  the  outer  oflSce  of  the 
Carnegie  Steel  Company  at  Pittsburg,  and  into  the  private 
room  of  the  manager,  Mr.  Frick,  and  as  he  advanced 
fired  at  him  three  times.  Each  shot  found  its  mark,  and 
without  waiting  to  see  their  effect,  the  assassin  plunged  a 
knife  four  times  into  Mr.  Frick's  prostrate  body.  There 
was  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  man  to  escape,  and  he 
submitted  quietly  to  the  clerks  in  the  office,  saying  that  he 
intended  to  kill  Frick  and  did  not  care  what  the  conse- 
quences might  be  to  himself.  Mr,  Frick's  wounds  were 
found  to  be  very  serious,  but  not  necessarily  fatal,  and 
now,  after  four  days,  it  is  believed  that  be  will  recover. 
The  name  of  the  assailant  is  Alexander  Bergman,  his  age 
22,  and  his  nativity  Germany.  He  was  formerly  for  two 
years  in  the  employ  of  the  Carnegie-Frick  Company,  al- 
though his  usual  occupation  has  been  that  of  a  compositor 
in  connection  with  socialistic  and  anarchistic  journals  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  He  declares  that  he  had 
no  personal  motive  for  the  assault,  but  thought  that  it 
would  be  good  for  mankind  to  have  a  tyrant  removed;  and 
although  he  disclaims  that  others  are  implicated  with  him 
in  the  attempt,  it  is  certain,  from  hints  inadvertently 
dropped,  that  he  acted  with  the  knowledge  of  his  an- 
archistic associates,  and  with  their  approval  and  assistance. 
The  strikers  are  not  supposed  to  be  directly  interested 
in  his  attempt,  although  there  was  undisguised  satis- 
faction at  Homestead  when  the  news  of  the  as- 
sault reached  that  turbulent  community.  The  leader 
of  the  strikers,  Hugh  O'Donnell,  who  saw  the  damaging 
significance  of  the  act,  was  profoundly  affected  by  the 
news,  but  others  greeted  it  with  marks  of  approval  and 
satisfaction. 


Among  the  men  at  Homestead  who  were  espe- 
cially pleased  was  a  young  fellow  named  lams  of  Com- 
pany K,  Tenth  Pennsylvania  National  Guard,  who  pro- 
posed three  cheers  for  the  assassin.  He  found  in  short 
order  that  he  had  made  a  mistake,  for  his  arrest  followed 
immediately;  and  acting  in  accord  with  the  extreme  letter 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Militia  Code,  Col.  Streator,  in  com- 
mand, ordered  him  strung  up  by  the  thumbs,  and  this 
operation  finished,  to  be  drummed  in  disgrace  out  of  camp. 
The  young  man  is  the  son  of  Judge  lams  of  Green  county, 
and  is  otherwise  well  connected,  and  there  is  loud  com- 
plaint, not  only  throughout  the  State,  but  all  over  the 
country,  against  the  punishment,  which  is  charged  to  have 
been  arbitrary  and  cruel.  Justification  for  Col.  Streator's 
severity  is  found  in  a  law  enacted  after  the  riots  of  1877. 
At  that  time  the  militia  sympathized  with  the  mob  and  re- 
fused obedience  to  their  officers  at  a  critical  time.  During 
those  riots,  especially  on  the  Saturday  preceding  the  burn- 
ing of  the  Union  depot  in  Pittsburg  and  the  bombardment 
of  the  Philadelphia  troops  in  the  roundhouse  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  some  of  the  State  troops  were  so  pro- 
nounced in  their  sympathy  with  the  strikers  that  they  sys- 
tematically foiled  all  the  efforts  of  the  ofiicers  to  disperse 
and  control  the  mob.  This  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the 
militia  for  the  strikers,  and  their  utter  ineflBciency  at  a 
critical  moment,  induced  the  next  legislature  to  enact  more 
stringent  laws  for  the  enforcement  of  discipline.  The  leg- 
islature at  that  time  was  dominated  by  the  agricultural 
element  of  the  State,  with  whom  the  conviction  prevailed 
that  the  city  troops  in  particular  were  responsible  for  the 
disgrace  of  the  militia.  The  country  members  of  the 
legislature,  always  stern  in  the  maintainance  of  law,  de- 
termined that  any  further  shortcomings  of  the  State 
troops  should  be  punished  severely.  Under  this  law, 
young  lams  was  punished.  Its  greatest  penalty  is  dis- 
franchisement, and  lams  will  suffer  in  this  respect  as  he 
has  already  suffered  personally,  unless  he  shall  receive  ex- 
ecutive pardon.  It  may  readily  be  imagined  that  these 
incidents,  in  combination  with  the  general  situation  as  it 
existed  a  week  ago  and  still  exists,  have  kept  the  Home- 
stead affair  before  the  public  as  the  foremost  topic  of  gen- 
eral interest.  All  other  subjects  have  been  secondary  and 
subordinate. 


The  Homestead  affair  is  prolific  in  lessons  for  the  Amer- 
ican people.  It  shows  the  need  of  quicker  and  more 
direct  methods  of  action  in  suppressing  riots.  Under  the 
existing  system,  the  owner  of  property  in  peril  must  ap- 
peal to  the  local  sheriff,  and  he  failing,  then  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State,  and  he  failing,  then  to  the  President. 
All  this  means  delay,  even  when  the  officials  are  well  dis- 
posed, in  which  millions  of  property  may  be  destroyed. 
The  time  has  come  when  the  Government  should  take 
matters  of  this  sort  directly  in  hand.  The  next  lesson  is 
the  necessity  of  amending  the  immigration  laws.  Too 
long,  far  too  long,  we  hare  held  the  doors  wide  open  not 


only  to  the  industrious  and  well-intentioned  foreigner,  but 
to  the  hordes  trained  in  discontent  and  criminality.  It  is 
time  to  discriminate,  and  to  discriminate  closely,  between 
the  useful  and  the  vicious.  The  principle  that  has  already 
been  put  in  force  against  the  Asiatic  must  be  applied  to 
the  European.  Only  those  who  give  promise  of  useful 
citizenship  should  be  allowed  to  come  in.  The  old  senti- 
ment which  made  America  an  "asylum  for  the  oppressed  of 
the  earth  "  is  a  fine  one,  and  it  worked  well  enough  before 
the  steamship  and  the  railway,  but  now,  when  it  is  but  a 
cheap  and  brief  journey  from  Central  Europe  to  America, 
the  old  rule  will  not  work.  Either  we  must  keep  out  the 
disorganizing  elements  of  European  life,  hatched  and  bred 
under  tyrannical  sys'ems  of  government,  or  they  will  de- 
stroy us.  Another  lesson  is  the  old  one  that  violence 
begets  violence.  If  we  are  to  suppress  arbitrary  force  on 
the  part  of  the  workman,  we  must  suppress  arbitrary  force 
on  the  part  of  the  master.  A  Pinkerton  army  always 
meets  a  mob.  There  must  be  no  armed  forces  in  America 
save  those  organized  in  the  interest  of  society  and  under 
its  authority.  Still  another  lesson  is  the  necessity  for  the 
suppression  of  partisan  spirit  in  matters  of  administration. 
It  was  this  spirit  which  tied  the  hands  of  the  sheriS  at 
Homestead.  It  was  this  spirit  that  made  Governor 
Pattison  delay.  And  this  spirit  it  was  that  is  primarily  to 
blame  for  the  shameful  battle  of  two  weeks  ago. 


It  has  not  escaped  th  e  notice  of  the  Democracy,  either 
before  or  since  the  national  convention,  that  the  Mug- 
wumps hold  Mr.  Cleveland  to  be  their  very  own  and  a 
Democrat  only  in  a  secondary  sort  of  way;  and  concerning 
it  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  dissatisfaction  and  some 
positive  resentment.  Mr.  Cleveland  no  doubt  had  this  fact 
in  mind  when  he  arose  last  Wednesday  evening  in  New 
York  to  respond  to  an  address  by  Mr.  Wilson  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, notifying  him  officially  of  his  nomination  by  the 
Democratic  national  convention,  and  his  remarks  were 
shaped  accordingly.  "  The  message  you  deliver  from  the 
national  Democracy,"  he  said,  "  arouses  within  me  emo- 
tions which  would  be  well  nigh  overwhelming  if  I  did  not 
recognize  here  assembled  representatives  of  the  great  party 
who  must  share  with  me  the  responsibility  your  mission 
invites.  I  find  relief  in  the  reflection  that  /  have  been 
selected  to  stand  merely  for  the  principles  and  purposes  to 
which  my  party  is  pledged  and  for  the  enforcement  and 
supremacy  of  which  all  who  have  any  right  to  claim  Demo- 
cratic fellowship  must  constantly  and  persistently  labor." 
There  was  more  of  the  same  sort,  all  tending  in  the  must 
positive  way  to  connect  his  candidacy  with,  and  to  demon- 
strate his  allegiance  to,  the  Democratic  party.  Of  course, 
this  will  stop  the  mouths  of  those  who  have  been  loud  in 
declaring  that  Cleveland  was  less  of  a  Democrat  than  a 
Mugwump,  and  that  he  held  allegiance  to  the  Democratic 
party  subordinate  to  his  independent  proclivities.  The  ad- 
dress following  was  chiefly  devoted  to  the  tariff  question  and 
asserted  in  strong  and  definite  terms  the  extreme  views  of 
the  tariff  reformers,  but  there  was  a  paragraph  in  it  which 
many  who  have  greatly  admired  Mr.  Cleveland's  inde- 
pendence of  character  read  with  profound  regret.  Sup- 
porting his  argument  against  the  tariff,  Mr.  Cleveland 
says:  " Our  working  men  are  still  told  the  tale  oft  re- 
peated in  spite  of  its  demonstrated  falsity,  that  the  existing 
protective  tariff  is  a  boon  to  them,  and  that  under  its 
beneficent  operations  their  wages  must  increase.  While 
they  listen,  scenes  are  enacted  in  the  very  abiding  place  of 
high  protection  that  mock  the  hopes  of  toil  and  attest  the 
tender  mercies  the  working  man  receives  from  those  made 
selfish  and  sordid  by  unjust  governmental  favoritism." 
This  remark  gave  no  strength  to  Mr.  Cleveland's  argu- 
ment, and  it  was  unquestionably  designed  as  a  sop  to  the 
strikers  at  Homestead,  Pa.  If  the  question  between  the 
mill  owners  and  the  mill  workers  at  Homestead  and  Pitts- 
burg was  the  original  one  of  wages,  then  Mr.  Cleveland 
might  have  been  justified  in  saying  what  he  did,  but  the 
question  of  wages  has  been  superseded  by  the  broader 
questions  growing  out  of  the  violated  rights  of  citizenship, 
liberty  of  personal  action  and  the  rights  of  property.  In 
such  a  crisis,  great  leaders  like  Mr.  Cleveland  are  in  duty 
bound  to  take  the  side  of  public  order  and  cleave  firmly 
to  it.  It  is  not  a  time  for  demagogy,  and  Mr.  Cleveland 
was  the  last  man  in  the  country  who  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  turn  the  occasion  of  turbulence  and!  irritation 
to  political  profit.  Mr.  Cleveland's  remark's  will  be  con- 
strued by  the  strikers  as  a  message  of  sympathy  to'them, 
and  following  as  it  does  the  absurd  and  revolutionary 
utterances  of  Senators  Palmer  and  Voorhees  in  the  Senate 
when  the  trouble  at  Homestead  began,  will  do  much  to 
lessen  the  tone  of  the  coming  campaign.  In  saying  this 
much,  we  would  have  the  reader  carefully'  distinguish 
between  the  rights  involved  in  the  original  question  of 
wages  and  the  wrongs  involved  in  the  later  development 
of  riot.  The  wages  question  is  no  longer  the  question  at 
Homestead.  The  question  now  is  as  to  right  of  the 
strikers  to  control  and  destroy  the  property  of  mill  owners 


and  to  prevent  by  violence  other  men  who  stand  ready  to 
work  for  the  wages  offered  from  the  exercise  of  their  free 
choice.  To  this  question  there  is  only  one  answer  con- 
sistent with  civilization  and  orderly  government. 


The  Republican  State  Convention  which  met,  transacted 
its  business  and  adjourned  on  Tuesday  was  the  shortest 
political  convention  in  the  history  of  the  State.  To  be 
sure,  it  had  but  little  to  do,  but  conventions  with  the  least 
to  do  usually  take  the  longest  time  to  do  it,  and  it  was  a 
happy  surprise  when  the  job  was  finished  on  the  evening 
of  the  day  it  was  begun.  The  platform  is  brief.  It  re- 
affirms the  platform  of  the  Stockton  Convention  held  last 
May;  adopts  the  platform  and  resolutions  of  the  National 
Republican  Convention;  pledges  cordial  support  to  Harri- 
son and  Reid;  welcomes  the  Republican  College  League 
as  an  ally  in  the  political  field;  recommends  the  passage  of 
the  mining  bill  now  pendinj  before  Congress,  and  wanders 
finally  into  a  resolution  concerning  transportation.  Here, 
of  course,  was  the  rub.    The  resolution  is  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Republican  partv  of  California  has  always 
stood  for  the  material  development  of  the  State,  and  believing 
that  increased  facilities  of  transportation  both  by  wifer  and 
rail  will  conduce  to  that  end,  it  demands  from  the  General 
Government  the  earlv  completion,  under  Government  control, 
of  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  and  the  liberal  expenditure  of  money 
to  improve  our  harbors  and  internal  waterways,  and  it  invites 
capital  to  build  into  the  State  other  and  competing  transconti- 
nental lines  of  railway,  pledging  protection  and  support  to  all 
instrumentalities  existing  and  to  exist  that  may  promote  the 
general  welfare  and  give  to  the  people  the  benefit  of  the  law  of 
competition. 

We  very  much  fear  that  the  farmers  of  California  who 
were  looking  for  bread  will  feel  that  in  this  resolution 
they  have  been  given  a  stone.  There  was  an  effort  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Fuller  of  San  Diego,  supported  by  others, 
to  secure  a  plank  pledging  the  Republican  party  to  do  all 
in  its  power  to  force  the  Railroad  Commission  to  reduce 
the  local  fares  and  freights  of  the  S.  P.  R.  R.  system,  but 
the  usual  force  of  railroad  lawyers  and  politicians  was  on 
hand,  and  Mr.  Fuller's  proposition  was  buried  out  of 
sight.  For  electors  at  large,  Thos.  H.  Bard,  of  Ventura, 
and  Joseph  C.  Campbell,  of  San  Francisco,  were  named 
by  the  convention,  with  Geo.  B.  Crook  of  Merced  and  A. 
S.  Hallidie  of  San  Francisco  as  alternates.  E.  W.  Davis, 
Master  of  the  State  Grange,  was  nominated  for  Congress 
from  the  First  District,  with  Wm.  Carson  of  Humboldt  as 
District  Elector;  from  the  Second  District,  John  F. 
Davis  of  Calaveras  was  nominated  for  Congress,  with  Geo. 
B.  Sperry  for  District  Elector.  From  the  Third  District, 
S.  G.  Hilborn  was  named  for  Congress,  with  James  A. 
Waymire  for  Elector.  In  the  Fourth  District,  C.  O. 
Alexander  was  nominated  for  Congress,  with  I.  Hecht  for 
Elector.  In  the  Fifth  District,  Eugene  F.  Loud  was  nom- 
inated for  Congress,  with  H.  V.  Morehouse  for  Elector. 
The  Sixth  District  chose  John  T.  Porter  for  Elector,  but 
adjourned  to  meet  in  Santa  Cruz  on  the  29;h  for  the  pur- 
pose of  nominating  its  candidate  for  Congress.  In  the 
Seventh  District,  S.  L.  Hanscom  was  named  for  Elector, 
but  no  nomination  was  made  for  Congress.  The  conven- 
tion is  described  in  the  reports  as  quiet  and  harmonious. 

John  and  Charles  Ruggles,  stage  robbers  and  murder- 
ers, were  taken  from  the  Redding  jail  last  Saturday  night 
by  a  mob  and  hanged.  There  was  no  violation  of  substan- 
tial justice,  since  the  guilt  of  the  victims  was  self-con- 
fessed. But  this  fact  does  not  excuse  the  act.  A  lynching 
bee  is  an  object  lesson  in  disorder.  It  puts  in  contempt 
the  authorities  whose  respect  is  essential  to  the  well-being 
of  society.  Incidents  of  this  sort  always  breed  lawlessness, 
because  they  destroy  the  moral  force  of  law  and  of  social 
discipline.  A  community  which  suffers  this  sort  of  thing 
once  is  likely  to  suffer  it  again.  Nothing  so  much  pro- 
motes order  as  obedience  to  law  and  nothing  so  much  pro- 
motes disorder  and  social  anarchy  as  disregard  of  law. 
Those  who  sow  the  wind  always  reap  the  whirlwind.  The 
dispatches  which  reported  the  affair  at  Bedding  said  that 
people  came  from  all  the  surrounding  country  to  see  the 
dead  men  dangling  in  the  air.  If  the  reporters  are  to  be 
credited,  people  brought  their  young  children  to  witness 
the  revolting  sight.  This  is  almost  past  belief.  If  there 
is  a  phrase  in  the  language  strong  enough  to  name  the  folly 
of  a  parent  who  would  thrust  upon  youthful  innocence  a 
sight  so  horrible  and  demoralizing,  we  do  not  know  it. 
Such  a  scene  never  did  anybody  good;  it  never  fails  to  do 
harm. 

Death  of  Palo  Alto. 

The  death  of  this  famous  stallion  from  pneumonia  oc- 
curred on  Thursday  of  last  week  at  Senator  Stanford's 
ranch  in  San  Mateo  county.  His  speed  achievements  last 
fall  gave  him  a  world-wide  reputation.  At  the  record 
meeting  on  the  Stockton  kite-shaped  track  last  year  he 
trotted  the  following  miles: 

October  13  «  32>^  1:01      1:38  -2Am 

October  21  33^   l:Ob^  1:391^-2:111^ 

October  27   32      1:03>^  1:^6^-2:10 

Novembers  32>4   1:04  1:36'^-2:09H 

November  10  31%   l:03]4   1:  6%-2:lOH 

November  10  3134   1:03}|  l:36X-2:09'4 

November  16  3-2>i   1*4  1:37^-2:10^ 

November  17  31%  i-^Vt  l:36)^-2:08'4 

Palo  Alto  was  ten  years  of  ape  at  his  death.  Senator 
Stanford  estimated  his  value  at  $150,000,  but  no  offer  could 
induce  him  to  part  with  the  horse.  There  are  a  number  of 
his  colts  at  Palo  Alto,  all  yearlings,  which  are  promising. 
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Weather  and  Crop  Bulletin  for  Week  Ending 
July  25tli. 

The  following  report  of  the  crop  conditions  for  the  week 
ending  Monday  evening,  July  25th  is  from  the  reports  of  the 
voluntary  crop  correspondents,  forwarded  to  the  Director 
of  the  California  Weather  Service  in  cooperation  with  the 
State  Agricultural  Society,  and  shows  that  prices  of  fruits 
have  rapidly  advanced  and  all  crops  are  considerably  be- 
low the  averages  of  years  that  have  yielded  ordinary  crops. 
The  Grasshoppers  are  quite  destructive  in  the  neighboi- 
hood  of  Biocksburg,  Humboldt  county,  destroying  garden 
stuff,  feed,  and  in  some  cases  even  the  young  trees.  There 
was  no  rainfall  during  the  week,  which  is  a  normal  condi- 
tion. The  highest  temperature  was  99°  and  the  lowest  42°. 
New  barns  have  been  erected  for  storing  baled  hay,  and 
the  roof  will  not  be  put  on  until  just  before  the  weather 
-warnings  of  the  first  rains, 

Humboldt.  —  Eureka  —  There  is  a  great  deal  of  same- 
ness la  the  weattier;  that  is,  cloudy  at  night  and  clear  and 
warm  during  the  days.  Grain  of  all  kinds  is  doing  well.  Fruit, 
although  a  short  crop,  will  be  of  an  excellent  quality.  The 
potato  crop  will  not  be  as  large  as  last  year. 

Biocksburg — The  season  is  unusually  cool,  the  highest  and 
lowest  temperatures  being  86°  and  48°.  Heavy  northwest 
winds  every  day,  with  cool  nights  and  foggy  mornings.  The 
corn  crop  is  almost  a  failure,  and  grasshoppers  have  made  their 
appearance  in  greater  numbers  than  ever  before  known,  and 
they  are  destroying  garden  stuff  and  feed;  in  some  cases  even 
the  young  trees. 

Hydesville — Hay  is  mostlv  all  cut  and  put  up  in  good  shape. 
It  is  of  a  good  quality.    Oats  are  looking  well. 

Lake.  —  Ma  Tel  Vineyard,  Upper  Lake  —  The  week  has 
been  fairly  cool,  and  fruit  is  still  slowly  ripening.  The  crop  is 
small  but  quality  good.  Heading  (harvesting)  is  well  along 
and  the  yield  promises  to  be  good.  Threshing  begins  next 
week.  Rust  has  not  done  as  much  damage  as  was  at  first  ex- 
pected. Grapes  are  doing  well,  but  there  is  a  prospect  of  a  late 
vintage. 

BoTTE.  —  Palermo  —  The  first  shipment  of  Early  Craw- 
ford peaches  was  made  on  Monday,  the  18th,  at  4f  cents  net,  to 
San  Jose,  per  ton.  Shipments  are  now  made  daily,  consigned 
to  different  parties  in  Sacramento,  for  Eastern  shipment. 

Sutter.  —  Yuha  City  —  The  weather  has  bepn  about  the 
average  for  this  season  of  the  year;  viz.,  cloudless  skies  and 
no  rain,  with  plenty  of  heat  from  the  sun,  which  is  good  for 
ripening  all  classes  of  green  and  gr  wing  fruits.  The  grain 
yield  is  a  fair  one.  Large  quantities  of  fruit  being  shipped 
East.  Corn,  hops,  buckwheat,  vegetables,  etc.,  doing  extremely 
well. 

Yuba. — Marysville—y^hedX  is  being  rapidly  harvested.  The 
crop  will  not  be  up  to  the  average,  and  the  fruit  crop  is  gener- 
ally light. 

Placer. — Newcastle — Orchardists  greatly  encouraged  with  so 
favorable  an  outlook  for  their  products  during  the  season,  the 
quantity  and  quality  being  a  good  average  and  prices  satis- 
factory. 

Amadoe. — Oleta — Clear  and  fine  weather,  but  quite  cool  for 
the  season.    Threshers  report  an  average  yield. 

Sacramento— Sacmmejiio — The  weather  has  been  below  the 
normal  during  every  day  except  two,  and  one  of  those  was 
normal  and  the  other  three  above  the  normal;  the  daily  aver- 
age was  li°  below  normal.  The  normal  rainfall  is  nothing.  The 
past  week  was  normal  in  a  precipitation  aspect.  The  cool 
weather  has  retarded  the  rapid  ripening  of  fruits  and  berries, 
thereby  giving  ample  time  for  picking  and  marketing  the  crop 
without  glutting  the  markets. 

Solano. —  Facawiie— The  weather  has  been  warm  and  fruit  of 
all  kinds  has  been  benefited.  Grapes  are  doing  well  and  being 
shipped  in  large  quantities. 

Sonoma. —  Healdshurg  —  Canneries  open  on  Thursday  on 
Crawford  peaches.  More  foggy  nights  would  help  the  corn. 
Hops  promise  well.  The  fruit  buyers  are  anxious  to  buy,  but 
they  were  a  week  late,  otherwise  they  might  have  made  con- 
tracts at  their  own  prices.     Peaches  are  selling  for  $40  per  ton. 

Santa  Rosa — Conditions  unchanged  from  last  week.  Hops 
are  growing  well  and  setting  nicely.  It  is  too  early  to  make 
any  prediction  as  to  the  yield.  Orchardists  show  a  disposition 
to  hold  on  to  their  fruit  and  propose  to  make  the  packers  pay 
them  all  they  possibly  can.  Hay  nearly  all  in  and  heading 
and  threshing  well  advanced. 

Alameda — Niles — Royal  apricots  all  gone;  Moorpark  apricots 
are  being  marketed  and  prospects  good  for  a  fair  yield  and  fair 
prices.    Highest  temperature  91°. 

Pleasantoa — Highest  and  lowest  temperatures  92°  and  43°; 
the  average  temperature  about  normal  for  the  week,  with  favor- 
able conditions  for  ripening  and  maturing  fruits  and  cereals. 
Thresbing  is  being  vigorously  pushed.  The  yield  will  be  light- 
er, both  in  quality  and  quantity,  than  was  at  first  anticipated. 
Hops  are  arming  out,  but  are  fully  three  weeks  later  than  last 
year  on  account  of  the  cool  spring  weather.  Sugar  beets  do- 
ing well. 

Santa  Ci/AEA.—  Gi/ro!/ — Grain  has  all  been  cut  and  is  being 
threshed,  with  the  output  fairly  good  and  quality  excellent. 
Most  fruits  show  a  light  crop  but  of  a  fair  quality,  and  most 
excellent  prices  being  obtained. 

Santa  Cruz. —  Watsonville — Weather  very  favorable  to  all 
growing  crops  and  harvesting  operations.  The  sunshine  has 
been  very  beneficial  to  fruits.  Threshing  is  going  on  in  full 
blast  all  over  this  and  the  adjoining  counties. 

San  Joaquin. — Lodi — Highest  and  lowest  temperatures  95° 
and  .51°,  with  westerly  winds  prevailing.  The  wheat  yield  is 
below  the  average  and  quality  fair  to  good.  The  first  carload 
of  watermelons  shipped  on  the  21st,  two  weeks  later  than  usual, 
and  it  will  be  some  days  yet  before  they  become  plentiful. 

Stockton — Wheat  is  coming  in  this  market  freely  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  The  average  yield  is  good,  but  some  of  the  grain  is 
slightly  shrunken,  making  the  crop  not  quite  so  valuable  as 
was  at  first  anticipated. 

Monterey — San  Ardo—The  weather  has  been  quite  favorable 
to  the  fruit  crop.  Highest  and  lowest  temperature,  99°  and  42°. 
Grain  turning  out  poor  and  very  much  below  the  general  aver- 
age. 

TuLAEE. —  Visalia — The  wheat  crop  is  yielding  much  better 
than  at  first  expected.  There  will  be  an  extra  large  crop  of 
prunes;  all  other  fruit  an  average  crop.  The  weather  has  been 
extremely  cool  for  this  season  of  the  year. 

Tehama. — Red  Bluff  (lale^r&m) — The  temperature  during  the 
week  has  been  about  normal  and  the  weather  generally  favor- 
able to  harvesting.  The  yield  of  wheat  and  barley  in  Butte 
county  is  above  the  average  both  in  the  quality  and  the  quan- 
tity. 

Fresno — Fresno  (telegram) — Weather  cloud'ess  and  tempera- 
ture bf'low  the  normal,  whtch  has  been  very  beneficial  to  all 
crops  Imt  has  delayed  the  ripening  of  fruits  and  beriies.  Bart- 
lett  tifcars,  Early  Crawford  peaches,  plums  and  nectarines  are 
hi:\\v/,  Hhippod  from  three  to  five  carloads  daily,  and  they  are  of 
the  finest  (quality.    Harvesting  is  progressing;  yield  fair. 

Anoki.bs. — Los  Angeles  (telegram) — The  weather  still  con- 
tinuf'.H  oool  with  cloudy  mornings  in  the  coast  districts.  Apri- 
cola  are  about  gone  in  the  western  district;  drying  of  the  apri- 


cots continues  in  the  eastern  section.  Pears  are  bpginning  to  be 
marketed  and  the  crop  promises  at  least  a  fair  one.  The  grain 
harvest  continues  in  the  Antelope  valley  and  the  yield  is  about 
the  half  of  a  full  crop  while  the  quality  is  below  the  average. 


Lodi  Watermelons. 

Lodi,  July  24. 

To  THE  Editor: — Perhaps  the  largest  district  in  the 
State  of  California  growing  watermelons  for  the  general 
market  is  a  region  of  about  four  miles  radius  around  Lodi, 
Woodbridge  and  Acampo  in  San  Joaquin  county  and  but  a 
few  miles  from  Stockton.  Sonie  2000  acres  have  been 
planted  this  season,  but  the  season  is  full  three  weeks  late 
as  compared  with  other  years.  The  first  two  cars  were 
shipped  from  Lodi  on  July  2ist  by  J.  Peirano  and  July  22d 
by  L.  O.  Gillespie.  This  introduces  the  melons  to  the 
trade  of  1892  One  car  was  sent  to  San  Francisco  and  the 
other  to  San  Jose.    The  former  sold  for  $3  per  dozen. 

For  the  early  crop  last  year,  the  freight  via  railroad  was 
$22.50  per  car  to  the  points  named.  This  year  a  new  de- 
parture has  been  made  by  the  growers.  A  watermelon 
association  has  been  formed  by  the  growers  agreeing  that 
they  will  sell  the  melons  in  San  Francisco  and  not  be  de- 
pendent entirely  on  the  commission  merchants.  I  am  told 
that  all  the  acreage  of  melons  but  40  acres  is  represented. 
The  growers  have  named  L.  O.  Gillespie  to  supervise  the 
selling  in  San  Francisco.  He  is  to  have  his  own  book- 
keeper and  make  all  he  can  out  of  the  crop  for  all  the 
members. 

This  year,  on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  season,  the 
yield  will  be  such  that  it  will  take  two  acres  to  fill  a  car; 
that  is  the  way  Mr.  Peirano  explains  the  quantity  grown  to 
an  acre. 

While  visiting  the  district,  I  noticed  that  a  large  number 
of'acres  are  being  grown  without  irrigation,  and  large  num- 
bers are  planted  in  between  the  young  fruit  trees,  thus  giv- 
ing profit  to  the  grower  while  the  trees  are  coming  into 
bearing.  W.  H.  Murray. 

ANOTHER  ACCOUNT    OF   THE   MELON  GROWERS'  ENTER- 
PRISE. 

For  a  number  of  weeks  the  melon  men  have  been  hold- 
ing meetings  in  Lodi,  for  the  purpose  of  combining  for 
mutual  benefit  in  the  disposition  of  this  year's  watermelon 
crop,  which  has  come  on  the  market  during  the  past  week 
The  meetings  were  "held  in  secret,  but  now  that  the  com- 
bine has  been  made,  the  result  of  the  organization  has  he- 
come  known.  With  but  one  or  two  exceptions,  all  of  the 
growers  are  in  the  combine,  which  has  decided  to  ship  all 
San  Francisco  consignments  to  Riley  &  Enos,  and  every- 
thing to  Oakland  to  S.  Angel  &  Co.  Whenever  a  grower 
sells  a  car  of  melons,  ten  per  cent  of  the  net  proceeds  is 
withheld  and  deposited  in  the  Bank  of  Lodi.  If  the  grower 
stands  up  to  the  stipulations  of  the  combine,  he  will  be 
given  this  amount  so  retained,  at  the  end  of  the  season; 
but  if  he  should,  at  any  time  during  the  season,  dispose  of 
melons  contrary  to  his  agreement  with  the  combine,  then 
this  ten  per  cent  will  be  distributed  equally  among  the 
other  members  of  the  organization.  The  Bank  of  Lodi  has 
been  selected  as  treasurer,  through  which  all  checks  will 
pass  to  growers  from  the  commission  merchants.  Growers 
are  permitted  to  ship  to  points  other  than  San  Francisco  or 
Oakland,  at  any  time  and  in  any  amounts  desired.  In 
other  words,  the  combine  has  to  do  with  San  Francisco  and 
Oakland  consignments  only.  Growers  are  confident  they 
have  done  the  right  thing,  and  are  looking  forward  to  good 
prices  in  consequence  of  their  action.  They  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  better  business  policy  to  lose 
melons  than  to  be  out  their  melons  and  the  cost  of  picking, 
loading  and  shipping,  too. 

Two  cars,  the  first  of  the  season,  were  shipped  Thurs- 
day, one  to  San  Jose  from  G.  Peirano,  and  the  other  to  San 
Francisco  fram  Chong  Kee  of  Lockeford.  L.  O.  Gillespie 
shipped  a  car  to  San  Francisco  yesterday,  and  S.  S.  Gilles- 
pie sent  a  car  to  San  Jose. 

Colonel  L.  O.  Gillespie  will  look  after  the  growers'  inter- 
ests in  San  Francisco,  and  C.  W.  Norton  will  represent  the 
melon  men  in  the  Oakland  market. — Lodi  Sentinel. 


Fruit  Sales  by  Auction  in  San  Francisco. 

The  following  are  the  three  days'  auction  sales  of  Sacra- 
mento river  fruit  which  have  been  held,  up  to  our  going  to 
press  on  Wednesday: 

Monday,  July  25.  — Henry  Meyers,  Early  Crawford  Peaches,  37J^c 
#  basket;  W.  N.  Runyon,  Peaches  (180  baskets),  47J^c  ^  basket; 
W.  N.  Runyon,  Eirly  Crawford  Peaches,  500  |?  basket;  W.  N.  Run- 
yon, St.  John  Peaches,  450  #  basket;  W.  H.  Barry,  Peaches,  450^ 
box;  H.  D  Kercheval,  Peaches,  50c  ^  basket;  |.  R.  Olsen,  Peaches, 
40c  ^  basket;  E.  Crofton,  Peaches,  40c  ^  basket;  E.  Crofton,  Pears, 
5SC  ^  box;  Mrs.  M.  A.  Jackson,  Peaches.  42j^c  box;  Mrs.  M.  A. 
Jackson,  Potatoes,  J?  sack;  A.  J.  Reynolds,  Peaches,  42KC 

basket;  *A.  J.  Reynolds,  Pears,  $1.50  ^  box;  P.  Crew,  Peaches,  40c 
basket;  J.  S.  F.&  Mow  Lung,  Peaches,  37  54c  ^  basket;  L.  Slroth- 
man.  Peaches,  40c  ^  basket;  C.  Hansen,  l^eaches,  42 J^c^ basket;  C. 
Hansen,  Nutmegs,  50c  #  box;  D.  &  N.,  Peaches,  50c  ^  basket; 
John  Miller,  Peaches,  4254c  ^f?  basket;  John  Miller,  Peaches,  40c  ^ 
basket;  John  Miller,  Peaches  (6o  lb.  boxes),  550  ^  box;  B,  Bites, 
Peaches,  42}4c  ^  basket;  B.  Bates,  Pears,  45c  ^  box;  Johnston  & 
Son,  Peaches,  50c  ^  basket;  E.  Dann,  Peaches  (No.  i),  50c  ^  bjs- 
ket;  E.  Dann,  Peaches  (No.  2),  30c  ^  basket;  George  B.  Greene, 
Peaches,  40c  ^  basket;  D.  Osborne,  Peaches,  42  54c  ^  basket;  S. 
Runyon,  Peaches  (Seedlings),  $1.55  bisket;  -S.  Runyon,  Plums, 
4SC  I?  basket;  S.  Runyon,  Early  Crawford  Peaches,  60c  If  basket;  R. 

Kercheval,  Peaches,  40c  ^  basket;  D.  D.  Gammon,  Peaches,  40c  ^? 
basket;  D.  D.  Gammon,  Pears,  50c  ^  box;  O.  R.  Runyon,  Pears, 
7SC     box;  George  A.  Smith,  Tomatoes,  $2.50  Iff  box;  D.  T.  Lufkin, 

Tomatoes,  $2.50  ^  box;  J.  R.  Olsen,  Tomatoes,  $2.50  ^  box;  R.  D. 
H.,  't  omatoes,  $2.25  ^  box. 
♦Donation  to  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum. 

Tuesday,  July  26. — D.  D.  Gammon,  70  biskets  Peaches,  42J4C; 
Henry  Meyers,  300  baskets  Peaches,  35c;  C.  W.  Gammon,  "  B. 
B.  B  ,"  79  baskets  Peaches,  37'Ac;  W.  J.  Smith,  9  baskets 
Peaches,  30c;  A.  J.  Dailey,  27  baskets  Peaches,  3Sc;  R.  Kercheval, 
253  baskets  Peaches,  40c;  R.  Kercheval,  18  baskets  Peaches,  40c; 


H.  D.  Kercheval,  186  basifets  Peaches,  37^0;  L.  Strothman,  94 
baskets  Peaches,  37'Ac;  J.  R.  Olsen,  47  baskets  Peaches,  37'Ac; 
John  Crofton,  90  baskets  Peaches,  40c;  John  Miller,  loi  baskets 
Peaches,  40c;  John  Miller,  40  baskets  Peaches,  40c;  L.  D.  Greene, 
109  biskets  Peaches,  40c;  L.  D.  Greene,  11  boxes  Peaches,  received 
yesterday,  soc;  L.  D.  Greene,  3  boxes  Pears,  42'Ac;  Dann  &  N., 
23  baskets  Peaches,  soc;  Mrs.  M.  A.  Jackson,  87  baskets  Peaches, 
45c;  A.  J.  Reynolds,  17  baskets  Peaches,  40c;  ].  Collins,  220 
baskets  Peaches,  37'Ac;  C.  Goldman,  141  baskets  Peaches,  37'Ac; 
Geo.  Smith.  11  baskets  Peaches,  40c;  J.  S.  Foster  &  Mom  Lung,  3 
baskets  Apples,  30c;  J.  S.  Foster  &  Mora  Lung,  56  baskets  Peaches, 
42'Ac;  F.  Gomez,  86  biiskets  Peaches,  40c;  O.  P.  Stuart,  166  bas- 
kets Peaches.  40c;  O.  P.  Stuart,  7  boxes  Pears.  45c;  A.  W.  Stuart, 
209  baskets  Peaches,  42'Ac;  C.  Hansen,  73  baskets  Peaches,  47'Ac; 
D.  Oiborn,  26  baskets  Peaches,  4Sc;  D.  Osborn,  3  boxes  Tomatoes, 
$1.35;  W.  N.  Runyon,  6  boxes  Tomatoes,  $1.50;  W.  N.  Runyon,  24 
boxes  Pears,  37  54c;  O.  R.  Runyon,  27  boxes  Pears,  77}ic;  G.  Mcln- 
tyre.  20  box -s  Pears,  62}4c:  Sol  Runyon,  8  boxes  pears,  soc;  Sol 
Runyon,  S.  Seedling  Peaches,  $i.2s;  D.  Leary,  "J.  J.  &  L.,"  4  boxes 
Tomatoes,  90c;  Ah  Poy,  s  boxes  Cucumbers,  3sc;  Tong  Yen,  22 
boxes  Tomatoes,  $1. 3754c;  J.  Albert,  12  boxes  Tomatoes,  $1.40. 

Wednesday,  July  27. — L.  D.  Greene,  120  baskets  Early  Crawford 
Peaches,  40c;  L.  D.  Greene,  12  baskets  Cling  Peaches,  4Sc;  L.  D. 
Greene,  s  baskets  Peaches,  soc;  J.  P.  Koch  &  Co.,  s  baskets  Apri- 
cots, 40c;  N.  Ruggles,  3  baskets  Early  Crawlord  Peaches,  35c;  A.  J. 
Dailey,  70  baskets  Peaches,  4254c;  A.  J.  Dailey,  i  basket  peaches, 
3Sc;  W.  H.  Birry,  43  baskets  Peaches,  3754c;  W.  H.  Birry,  26  bas- 
kets Peaches,  4sc;  W.  H.  Barry,  3  baskets  Prunes,  90c;  W.  H.  Barry, 
10  boxes  Pears,  70c;  J.  R.  Olsen,  n  boxes  Pears,  75c;  A.J.  Reynolds, 
10  boxes  Pears,  7Sc;  A.  J.  Reynolds,  60  baskets  Peaches,  soc;  C. 
W.  Gammon,  "  B.  B.  B.,"  so  boxes  Tomitoes,  50c;  D.  D.  Gammon, 
27  baskets  Peaches,  40c;  D.  D.  Gammon,  is  boxes  Pears,  57%c;  D. 
Osborn,  27  baskets  Peaches,  40c;  Geo.  Smith,  9  boxes  Tomatoes, 
$t,62j4;  Geo.  Smith,  23  baskets  Peaches,  47'Ac;  S.  F,  M.,  20  boxes 
Tomatoes,  $i.2s;  W.  N.  Runyon,  80  baskets  Peaches,  42  J4;  W.  N. 
Runyon,  93  baskets  Peaches,  40c;  W.  N.  Runyon,  80  baskets  Peach- 
es, 4254c;  W.  N.  Runyon,  22  baskets  Prunes,  77J4c;  W.  N.  Run- 
yon, 11  baskets  Prunes,  60c;  O.  R.  Runyon,  19  boxes  Pears,  70c; 
John  Crofton,  6  baskets  Nectarines,  30c;  Jot  n  Crofton,  74  baskets 
Peaches,  47 'Ac:  John  Crofton,  2  baskets  Peaches,  47 'Ac;  D.  Hollis- 
ter,  s  baskets  Plums,  42'Ac;  D.  HoUister,  1  basket  Prunes,  2sc;  D. 
Hollister,  6  baskets  Peaches,  47'Ac;  B.  Bates,  28  baskets  Peaches, 
42'Ac;  Green  Bros.,  40  baskets  Cling  Peaches,  50c;  Sol  Runyon,  34 
baskets  Sawyer  Seedlings,  $t.52j4  ;  Sol  Runyon,  122  baskets  Euly 
Crawford  Peaches,  500;  Sol  Runyon,  2  baskets  Plums,  7sc;  Sol  Run- 
yon, 8  baskets  Prunes,  $1;  P.  Crew,  100  baskets  Peaches,  45c;  P. 
Crew,  176  baskets  Peaches.  4254c;  j.  Miller,  69  baskets  Peaches,  4Sc; 
J.  Miller,  3  baskets  Plums,  6sc;  E.  Dann,  74  baskets  Peaches,  50c; 
J.  S.  Foster  &  Mow  Lung,  33  baskets  Peaches,  47'Ac;  Joe  Albert,  SS 
baskets  Peaches,  42'Ac;  Mrs.  M.  A.  Jackson,  Peaches,  4Sc;  H.  D. 
Kercheval,  Peaches,  45c. 

Progress  of  the  Liverpool  Fruit  Shipments. 

New  York,  July  26. — A  consignment  of  California  fruit 
for  England  was  to-day  stowed  away  in  the  immense  hold 
of  the  Majestic,  which  has  been  properly  fitted  up  to  keep 
fruit  in  good  condition.  This  shipment  consists  of  five 
carloads,  including  Crawford  peaches,  Bartlett  pears,  plums 
and  apricots,  valued  at  $5000.  Their  transportation  to 
Europe  is  something  of  an  experiment,  as  it  is  not  certain 
that  it  will  arrive  there  in  good  condition.  Most  of  the 
fruit  is  going  to  John  Adamson  &  Co.,  large  fruit  dealers 
in  Liverpool. 

The  time  from  San  Francisco  was  the  quickest  ever 
made  by  a  fruit  train.  The  train  left  on  July  19th  and  got 
in  last  night.  This  is  the  first  large  cargo  of  fruit  ever  sent 
to  Europe.  One  car  contained  a  tempting  assortment  of 
delicacies  for  Queen  Victoria. 

Sacramento,  July  26.— G.  H.  Appel,  agent  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Transportation  Company,  to-day  received  a 
telegram  announcing  the  safe  arrival  in  New  York  of  the 
first  London  special  fruit  train,  which  left  Sacramento  one 
week  ago  to-night.  The  train  arrived  at  3  o'clock  this 
morning,  and  the  five  carloads  of  fruit  were  quickly  trans- 
ferred to  the  swift  steamer  Majestic,  which  leaves  New 
York  Wednesday  morning  for  Liverpool.  The  running 
time  made  from  here  to  New  York  was  140  hours  and  7 
seconds. 

The  weekly  special  for  London  left  Sacramento  to-night 
at  10  o'clock.  A.  T.  Hatch  loaded  two  cars,  the  California 
Fruit  Union  and  Frank  Buck  of  Vacaville  one  car,  Gregory 
Bros,  one  car  and  C.  W.  Reed  one  car.  Agent  Appel  is 
very  sanguine  of  the  complete  success  of  the  enterprise. 


Santa  Barbara  Notes. 


Carpinteria,  July  24,  1882. 

To  the  Editor  : — The  weather  now  is  cool,  with  some 
fog,  which  is  good  for  the  growing  crops. 

Beans  are  blooming  nicely.  The  vines  are  of  small 
growth,  owing  to  so  little  moisture  in  the  soil.  If  August 
proves  very  sunny  and  dry,  corn  and  beans  will  suffer,  and 
much  less  than  an  average  crop  will  be  harvested. 

Buyers  are  bidding  up  in  prices  for  beans,  so  we  may 
get  fair  prices  for  what  are  grown. 

Hay  is  a  fair  crop,  selling  at  $8  to  $12;  more  grain, 
barley  and  wheat  being  threshed  than  usual. 

The  fruit  crop  is  coming  on.  Apricots  are  nearly  gone. 
Some  few — two  or  three  carloads — for  the  cannery  at 
Colton  brought  $1.25  per  hundred  pounds,  delivered  at 
railroad  station  at  Carpinteria.  Many  were  sold  at  $15  per 
ton,  to  be  dried  at  Newhall  or  other  sunny  places  in  the 
interior.  Apricots  averaged  smaller  than  usual,  so  that 
many  that  went  away  to  dry  did  not  look  very  promising. 
Several  of  the  growers  evaporated  their  crop  at  home,  or 
what  they  could  manage  of  it,  and  sold  most  of  the  product 
for  8 J  to  II  cents  per  pound.  Many  apricots  went  to 
waste  where  there  were  not  many  trees.  We  are  not  care- 
ful enough  to  save  the  "  littles."  The  best  way  is  to  harvest 
and  save,  that  nothing  be  lost. 

Peaches  begin  to  ripen.  There  will  be  many  more  than 
the  local  markets  will  take,  so  they  must  be  dried  or  lost. 
The  Colton  Packing  Co.  has  secured  most  of  the  best 
Bartlett  pears  for  canning.  The  surplus  must  be  dried  or 
rot.  A  great  deal  of  labor  is  required  to  fit  pears  for  drier, 
so  that  very  low  prices  for  the  product  will  not  pay,  but 
perhaps  this  year  dried  pears  may  pay. 

Grapes  begin  to  ripen  and  are  a  fair  crop,  unless  mildew 
comes  later  and  spoils  them. 

Nectarines  are  a  fair  crop.  Plums  very  few.  This  is 
not  a  very  good  locality  for  plums  or  prunes. 

O.  N.  Cadwell. 
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PE^ORTICULTURE. 


Eastern  Narserymen  and  the  California  Qnarantine. 

From  the  annual  report  of  B.  M.  Lelon^,  Secretary  of 
the  State  Board  of  Horticulture,  we  take  the  following  con- 
cerning the  points  at  issue  between  California  horticulturists 
and  Eastern  nurserymen: 

I  have  received  the  following  resolutions,  passed  by  the 
Amer  can  Association  of  Nurserymen,  at  their  meeting  at 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  viz.: 

Resolved,  Thit  the  secretary  of  this  Association  notify  the  presi- 
dent aad  secretary  of  the  California  State  Boird  and  other  proper 
officers  that  the  people  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains  consider  the 
present  insp'-ction  laws  of  California  a  measure  uncalled  (or  and  a 
gre^t  di'criraination,  and  demand  their  prompt  repeal. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  event  of  having  to  pass  such  laws,  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  be  requested  to  employ  a  good  attorney  to  draft 
a  uniform  la*  to  be  passed  by  the  respective  States  east  of  the  Rocky 
mountains,  and  one  which  shall  be  so  framed  by  a  schedule  of  fees 
as  to  be  no  expense  upon  the  ^tate. 

Accompanying  the  resolutions  was  a  letter  from  the  sec- 
retary of  the  Association,  as  follows: 

American  Associ.\tion  of  Nurserymen,  \ 
Secretary's  Office,  \ 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  July  i,  1892.  ) 

I  am  requested  by  a  unanimnus  vote  of  this  Association 
to  forward  to  you  the  enclosed  resolutions. 

Allow  me  to  volunteer  a  few  lines  of  explanation  in  re- 
gard to  the  position  of  our  nurserymen  as  I  understand  it: 

We  consider  California  a  part  of  the  United  States,  open 
to  commercial  mtercourse,  without  obstructions;  but  we 
find  the  California  State  line  is  now  more  effectually  block- 
aded against  the  sale  of  our  products  than  the  border  lines 
of  any  foreign  country.  This  condition  might  be  borne  by 
us  with  be'ter  grace  if  an  equal  barrier  was  in  force  against 
products  of  California  coming  East,  but  no  si'ch  barrier 
exists,  and  California  fruits  are  poured  into  our  Eastern 
markets  in  enormous  floods,  to  the  injury  of  Eastern  fruit 
growers. 

We  desire  reciprocity  with  California.  This  is  a  more 
liberal  policy  than  California  offers  Mexico,  as  will  be  noted 
by  the  following  excerpt  from  a  recent  California  fruit 
grower:  "  If,  therefore,  reciprocity  with  Mexico  means  the 
free  admission  of  citrus  and  other  California-grown  fruits  to 
the  United  States,  it  is  the  first  duty  of  every  fruit  producer 
to  oppose  and  resist  it  to  the  last  extremity.  Such  a  gov- 
ernmental policy  would  sound  the  funeral  march  of  our 
most  promising  industries  and  would  postpone  the  settle- 
ment and  development  of  this  State  to  a  vague  and  in- 
definite future.    It  must  not  be." 

Your  reply  will  be  that  your  people  are  simply  protect- 
ing their  orchards  from  insects  and  diseases,  but  this  is  con- 
sidered by  us  simply  a  pretext.  Such  pretexts  are  offered 
by  Garmany  in  order  to  exclude  American  pork,  and  by 
France  to  exclude  our  evaporated  fruits. 

A  similar  pretext  was  attempted  by  a  northern  State  in 
order  to  shut  out  nursery  salesmen  from  all  other  States, 
claiming  that  such  salesmen  sold  trees  that  were  not 
adapted  to  the  North,  etc.  Numerous  pretexts  of  similar 
character  might  be  raised  by  Georgia,  Tennessee  or  any 
other  State  where  peach  yellows  never  has,  and  never  will 
exist  on  account  of  incongeniality,  as  is  the  case  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  where  disease  and  insects  could  not  possibly  be 
shut  out  by  legislation  if  naturally  inclined  thereto. 

If  one  State  can  shut  out  all  commercial  dealings  with 
another  State  by  such  pretexts,  and  yet  sell  her  own  pro- 
duce to  the  abused  States,  surely  our  United  States  will 
become  a  misnomer — they  will  become  disunited  com- 
racrcially. 

But  further  than  this,  California  has  been  arbitrary  and 
reckless  of  the  losses  which  she  has  imposed  on  nursery- 
men of  other  States,  by  burning  carloads  of  trees,  etc., 
which  have  caused  many  anxious  hours  to  produce,  and  the 
loss  of  which  may  seriously  cripple  the  owner.  Men  poorly 
qualified  to  judge  of  this  burned  stock  have  consigned  them 
to  ashes  when  they  should  have  accepted  them  as  a  healthy 
product. 

There  are  miny  nurserymen  dependent  on  their  Cali- 
fornia trade,  who  now  know  not  whither  to  turn  for  a  mar- 
ket. Instead  of  having  done  California  harm,  they  have, 
as  pioneers,  aided  California  to  reach  her  present  condition. 

You  may  reply  that  the  present  California  exclusion  of 
nurserymen  from  other  States  is  the  action  of  fruit  growers, 
not  California  nurserymen,  but  we  cannot  see  it  in  that 
light.  So  long  as  the  exclusion  of  outside  nurserymen  will 
increase  the  profits  of  California  nurserymen  one-half  or 
more,  it  must  be  apparent  that  California  nurserymen  are 
at  the  head  of  the  barricade,  though  they  may  be  shrewd 
enough  not  to  let  their  lights  shine  too  brightly  in  public 
discussions. 

After  California  did  her  worst  in  making  State  laws 
against  us,  your  Congressman  attempted  legislation  in  Con- 
gress, which,  if  passed,  would  have  been  a  death  blow  to 
the  nursery  trade  of  the  entire  country.  He  would  listen 
to  no  compromise  until  the  prompt  ^action  of  this  Associa- 
tion had,  through  its  members,  killeS  his  bill. 

We  desire  just  and  fair  dealing,  such  as  should  prevail 
between  neighbor  and  neighbor.    We  do  not  desire  mo- 
j  Bopoly  on  our  part,  nor  will  we  permit  it  in  other. 

Hoping  to  be  favored  with  a  reply  at  your  earliest  con- 
venience, I  am  yours  respectfully, 

Chas  a.  Green,  Sec'y. 

MR.    LKLONG'S  RF.PLY. 

In  reply  to  this  letter,  I  have  but  repeated  what  I  have 
said,  as  given  on  page  190  of  the  Report  for  1891,  as  follows: 

"There  have  been  various  assumptions  that  the  action  of 
the  State  Hoard  of  Horticulture  is  one  of  persecution  leveled 
against  Eastern  nurserymen  in  the  interest  of  California 
tree  growers.  An  imputation  of  this  character  is  too  small 
to  require  serious  consideration.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  no 
nieml^>er  of  the  Hoard,  nor  any  of  its  officers,  has  ever  lent 
himself  to  so  small  a  business  as  boycotting  any  one.  The 


statutes  of  California  providing  for  the  preventing  of  the 
introduction  or  spread  of  insects  or  diseases  injurious  to 
our  fruits,  are  general,  and  are  not  in  any  manner  aimed  at 
the  Eastern  nurserymen,  nor  do  they  reach  in  any  way 
stork  that  is  not  infected  with  diseases  or  pests  that  may 
endanger  our  orchards.  Eastern  trees,  or  trees  from  any 
foreign  country,  may  be  imported  into  California  in  any 
number,  provided  they  are  not  infected. 

"  The  laws  which  have  been  enacted  to  protect  the  horti- 
culiural  interests  of  the  State  are  general,  and  peop'e, 
whether  residents  of  California  or  not,  are  presumed,  and 
conclusively  presumed,  to  have  notice  of  their  provisions;  and 
no  one  in  any  prosecution  under  these  acts  can  plead  ig- 
norance of  their  provisions. 

"  It  is  incumbent  on  every  orchardist  to  disinfect  all  fruit 
trees  grown  on  lands  infected  with  any  insects,  or  any  con- 
tagious disease  known  to  be  injurious  to  fruit,  etc.  This 
not  only  applies  to  home-grown  trees,  but  to  any  that  may 
be  brought  from  any  districts,  whether  in  the  United  States 
or  in  foreign  countries. 

"The  fact  of  the  deadly  yellows  and  rosette  abounding  in 
many  of  the  Eastern  States,  and  destroying  the  peach  or- 
chards everywhere,  has  caused  every  load  of  Eastern  trees 
to  be  rigidly  inspected.  If  the  slightest  trace  of  infection 
is  found,  the  trees  are  condemned  and  proceedings  at  once 
instigated  to  have  them  destroyed.  If  one  tree  infected 
with  the  yellows  gets  in  here,  and  afterward  the  disease  de- 
velops, the  duty  on  foreign  fruit  can  be  taken  off,  for  there 
will  be  no  need  of  protection;  for  if  the  disease  spreads 
with  the  rapidity  it  does  in  the  Eastern  States,  California 
will  have  no  fruit  to  protect,  and  the  disease  will  never  be 
got'en  rid  of,  as  there  is  no  cure  for  it. 

"  There  is  more  danger  of  ruining  the  California  fruit  in- 
dustry by  importing  diseased  trees  than  by  removing  the 
tariff  We  might  recover  from  the  effects  of  tampering 
with  the  tariff,  but  if  the  yellows  ever  gets  here,  it  will  come 
to  stay,  and  California  will  never  recover  from  its  effects. 

"  Lastly,  the  districts  in  the  Eastern  States  where  the 
yellows  has  appeared  were  once  flourishing  orchards,  and 
now  are  nothing  but  leafless,  bare-limbed  trees  and  trunks. 
California  is  so  situated  that  careful  espionage  should  be 
exercised  over  every  importation,  and  it  is  the  bounden 
duty  of  every  citizen  interested  in  the  future  welfare  of  the 
State  to  keep  out  all  known  tree  diseases  and  fruit  pests. 
The  fruit  imerests  of  Californii  bid  fair  to  become  the 
greatest  of  all  in  the  world,  and  from  it  many  families  will 
derive  comfortable  support  in  years  to  come,  and  some  will 
amass  exceeding  great  wealth.  Therefore,  these  interests 
deserve,  aye,  they  demand  protection  " 

B.  M.  Lelong,  Sec'y. 


A  Glance  at  the  Olive  Belt. 

A  paper  read  by  Rev.  C  F.  Loop  of  Pomona  at  the  Olive  Grower^' 
Meeting  in  San  Francisco,  July  21. 

Having  been  invited  by  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board 
of  Horticulture  to  assist  at  this  meeting,  in  deepening  the 
interest  already  felt  in  olive  culture  in  California,  I  will 
direct  your  attention  to  a  few  of  the  many  points  suggested 
to  our  minds  by  our  experience,  our  observation,  and  by 
reading  the  publications  upon  this  subject,  with  which  we 
are  so  highly  favored. 

Let  us  then,  in  the  first  place,  mentally  survey  the  olive 
belt  of  the  world.  Our  research  would  naturally  begin  in 
those  eastern  countries  of  the  old  world,  in  Syria  and 
Greece,  where  traditions  and  historical  records  locate  the 
first  olive  trees.  In  the  northern  hemisphere,  the  limit  of 
this  belt  touches  the  44th  parallel,  and  in  a  very  few  favored 
locations  plantations  are  found  near  the  45th.  The  southern 
limit,  like  the  isothermal  line,  varies  from  the  25th  degree 
down  to  the  18th.  There  is  also  a  corresponding  belt  in 
the  southern  hemisphere.  You  see,  then,  that  this  belt  or 
zone  is  not  subject  to  torrid  heat  or  polar  frosts.  Being 
fanned  by  southern  breezes,  toned  by  the  invigorating  aerial 
currents  of  the  north,  the  climatic  conditions  are  most 
favorable  to  man  in  his  well  directed  efforts,  in  creating 
his  Arcadias,  his  Elysian  fields,  and  his  Gardens  of  Hes- 
perides. 

It  is  in  this  belt  where  the  olive  grows  that  you  find  the 
artistic  ability  manifesting  itself  in  immortal  creations, 
sculpture  and  bronze,  of  painting  and  carving.  And  amidst 
his  fairest  gardens  man  rears  the  artistic  home,  the  grand 
and  noble  structures  dedicated  to  divine  worship  and  monu- 
mental fabrics  indicative  of  the  highest  achievements  in 
human  action. 

And  thus  we  may  traverse  this  favored  belt,  going  from 
the  charming  landscape  and  garden,  the  home  of  the 
Muses,  to  the  magnificent  city,  from  mainland  to  lovely 
islands,  whose  shores  are  washed  by  southern  seas,  and 
finding  as  we  go  the  palate  delighted  with  the  most  de- 
licious fruits,  the  eye  greeted  with  the  marvelous  works  of 
art,  and  the  achievements  in  architecture,  and  our  ears 
saluted  by  the  sweetest  music  in  poetry  and  vocalization. 

The  cradle  of  the  human  family  was  in  this  olive  belt, 
and  an  all-wise  Providence,  to  satisfy  the  essential  wants  in 
alimentation  and  growth,  gave  to  man  the  triad,  the  cereals, 
the  vine  and  the  olive.  In  his  inimitable  Hymn  of  Praise 
and  Thanksgiving,  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel  refers  to  this 
gift  when  he  speaks  of  the  "  wine  that  maketh  glad  the 
heart  of  man,  oil  that  maketh  his  face  to  shine,  and  bread 
which  strengtheneth  man's  heart." 

Now,  in  all  the  intervening  years  has  there  been  a  sub- 
stitute found  ?  Could  we  look  to  day  upon  the  hardy 
laborer  of  those  eastern  lands  resting  to  take  his  midday 
meal,  if  he  is  supplied  with  bread,  with  well  cured,  ripe 
olives,  and  a  flask  of  light  wine,  he  is  satisfied  and  happy 
and  prepared  to  do  a  strong  man's  work.  This  belt  in- 
cludes Italy,  the  island  of  Sicily,  the  southern  part  of 
France  bordering  the  Mediterranean,  Spain  and  PoriUgal, 
the  northern  shore  of  Africa,  and  parts  of  those  countries 
bordering  upon  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Leaving  those  scenes  in  the  distant  east,  where  the  sun 
.first  flashed  his  golden  beams  upon  man  in  the  beginning 


of  his  history,  following  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  we  can  sail  away  as  Columbus  did 
400  years  ago,  to  the  western  world  and  1  nding  upon  the 
Pacific  coast,  in  California,  we  may  ask  the  qjes  ion,  "Are 
we  still  in  the  olive  belt  >  "  Without  hesitation  we  answer, 
yes.  And  the  demonst-ation  is  complete,  as  we  look  with 
admiration  upon  the  trees  planted  100  >ears  ago  by  the 
Franciscan  Friars  at  the  Missions,  and  the  results  of  well 
directed  labor  in  forming  new  plantations  at  Santa  Barbara, 
San  Diego  and  other  points,  as  well  as  the  growing  and 
fruiting  of  new  varieties  which  we  have  imported  from  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranf  an.  We  are  confirmed  in  our 
belief,  as  we  look  around,  that  we  are  not  only  in  the  olive 
belt,  but  that  we  have  all  the  conditions  necessary,  in  soil, 
climate  and  exposure,  between  San  Diego  and  Mount 
Shasta,  to  rival  the  fairest  and  most  important  olive  plan- 
ta  ions  on  the  Mediierranean,  either  in  Italy,  Spain  or 
France. 

If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  my  assertion,  examine  for 
yourselt  the  red  mesas  of  San  Diego,  the  old  and  the  new 
plantations  along  the  foothills  and  in  the  interior,  follow  up 
the  San  Luis  Key  valley  and  stay  over  night  at  the  old 
branch  Mission  of  Pala.  There  you  will  see  olive  trees  a 
century  old,  and  while  you  will  find  in  the  soil  all  the  in- 
gredients necessary  to  successful  cultivation,  at  midnight  in 
midsummer  you  will  find  the  air  as  soft  and  b^lmy  as  at 
Amalfi  and  Sorrento,  where  the  olive  revels  in  its  luxuriant 
growth  and  fruitage.  Go  over  the  divide  to  Temecula  and 
cross  the  red  plains  at  the  west  base  of  the  San  Jacinto 
mountains,  where  water  is  being  carried  to  transform 
that  vast  area  into  a  blooming,  fruitful  garden.  Pass  along 
the  base  of  the  mountains  from  San  Bernardino  to  San 
Gabriel,  slopping  at  Pomona  to  examine,  not  only  old  trees 
planted  50  years  ago,  the  new  plantations  of  imported 
trees,  but  the  nurseries  where  the  olive  is  propagated  more 
extensively  than  at  any  other  place  in  the  world.  Continue 
your  observation  and  study  in  San  Fernando  valley,  in 
Ventura  and  the  Ojai,  in  Santa  Barbara,  San  Luis  Obispo, 
in  Kern  and  Fresno  counties,  and  along  the  foothills  of  the 
Sieri'a  until  you  reach  the  Wolfskill  ranch  in  the  north,  and 
even  the  foothills  of  Mount  Shasta,  and  I  am  sure  you  will 
be  satisfied  with  the  gently  sloping  mesas  bathed  in  the 
warm  sunshine  and  protected  by  the  mountain  chain  from 
the  cold  winds  of  the  desert  in  winter. 

Having  found  your  location  for  olive  culture,  you  ask: 
What  shall  I  plant  ?  I  will  answer  this  question  from  my 
own  standpoint.  You  can  ascertain  de6nitelv  from  those 
who  have  worked  with  the  Mission  olive  for  10  or  15  years, 
and  if  you  are  satisfied,  plant  the  Mission.  If  you  would 
like  to  try  some  of  the  new  varieties,  I  will  state  lor  your 
benefit  the  fact  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  send  abroad 
for  trees.  We  have  imported  and  propagated  from  these 
imported  stocks,  the  varieties  which  produce  the  oil  bring- 
ing the  highest  price  in  the  London  market.  If  we  have 
the  fruit  which  produces  the  largest  quantity  of  the  finest 
oil  in  the  world,  what  more  do  you  want  ?  We  hav  ■  ,lso 
the  trees  producing  the  best  and  largest  fruit  for  table  use. 
If  there  is  anything  more  delicious  than  the  white  olive  of 
Ascoli,  Iirger  than  the  Santa  Catarina,  or  more  satisfactory 
than  a  number  coming  to  us  under  the  commercial  name  of 
QiJeen  olive  of  Spain,  we  have  never  heard  or  read  of  them. 

I  will  give  a  list  of  those  varieties  which  I  esteem  most 
highly  for  oil,  giving  the  name  under  which  I  received  the 
trees  from  Senior  Rafello  Peccori  of  Florence,  who  is  now 
esteemed  as  the  most  eminent  horticulturist  in  Italy: 
Razza,  Infrantoia,  Corregiola,  Grossaia,  Atrovialacea,  Bell- 
monte,  Rossalina,  Leccino,  Rubra,  Uvaria,  Piengente, 
Morenello,  and  the  Picholine  I  received  with  the  Rubra 
from  Southern  France  of  the  eminent  horticulturist,  J. 
Audibert,  one  of  the  Directors  of  the  National  Experiment 
Station  of  France  at  Hyeres.  I  have  also  for  table  use  the 
white  olive  of  Ascoli,  the  Saint  Agostino,  the  Santa  Cata- 
rina, the  Regalis,  and  one  of  the  Queen  olives  named  His- 
pania. 

We  cannot  cause  the  olive  to  spring  up  under  our  com- 
mand as  did  Minerva  in  the  early  days  of  Attic  tradition, 
but  with  th'  very  best  varieties  in  the  world  within  our 
reach,  we  can  take  the  young  plant,  give  it  the  best  condi- 
tions, treat  it  with  the  care  and  attention  due  to  a  child 
and  a  friend,  and  we  will  be  able  to  see  it  grow,  developing 
in  beauty  and  graceful  proportions  until  it  rivals  the  fabled 
tree  of  the  Acropolis  at  Athens;  and  being  endowed  with 
longevity,  with  comparative  immortality,  it  becomes  in  the 
plantation  the  abiding  substance,  while  the  owners  or  mas- 
ters as  the  years  roll  by  become  the  fleeting  shadows 

You  ask  why  I  place  the  Razza  at  the  head  of  my  list  of 
press  olives.  I  answer,  because  in  Tuscany,  where  the 
best  Italian  oil  is  made,  a  given  quantity  of  this  fruit  yields 
the  largest  amount  of  oil  of  the  finest  quality.  This  vari- 
ety, under  good  conditions,  has  given  satisfactory  results 
from  time  immemorial,  and  this,  with  other  kinds,  will  take 
to  our  soil  and  situation  like  natives,  and  will,  we  believe, 
prove  quite  as  satisfactory  here  and  quite  as  remunerative 
as  on  the  hills  and  plains  of  Tuscany. 

Among  the  50  varieties  imported  into  California,  quite  a 
large  number  have  already  fruited  in  different  locations. 
Among  those  which  are  very  promising  are:  the  Rubra, 
the  Uvaria,  the  Atrovialacea,  described  in  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture  for  1889. 

If  the  native  Californian  desires  the  old  black  olive  cul- 
tivated by  the  Moors  in  Spain  und'-r  the  familiar  Arabic 
name  of  Acituna,  he  will  find  it  now  in  the  nurseries  under 
the  name  of  Praecox.  As  years  pass  and  this  industry  is 
promoted  and  extended  throughout  the  olive  belt  of  this 
State,  it  will  no  doubt  be  ascertained  what  varieties  are 
best  adapted  to  the  different  locations,  especially  as  the 
map  shows  us  that  this  belt  extends  from  south  to  north  at 
least  500  miles. 

And  to  day  we  think  the  prospect  is  encouraging,  as  we 
see  capitalists  willing  and  anxious  to  aid  in  promoting  this 
industry,  and  we  believe  that  in  a  few  years  California  will 
be  able  to  supply  the  market  of  the  United  States  with  bot- 
tled olives  for  the  table  and  with  pure  olive  oil.  And  we 
hope  our  respected  pioneers,  Mr.  Cooper  and  Mr.  Kimball, 
who  are  with  us,  will  live  to  see  that  day  and  the  consuma- 
tion  of  their  hopes,  and,  remembering  then  the  day  of 
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small  things,  when  the  stranger  within  their  gates  asked 
what  those  olive  trees  were  planted  for,  they  will  be  able 
to  exclaim  with  the  Hebrew  prophet,  with  reverend  bene- 
diction, as  they  see  the  pipes  of  golden  oil  distributed  for 
the  alimentation  of  the  people,  "  Grace,  Grace,  be  unto  it." 


Transactions  of  tlie  State  Board  of  Horticulture. 

As  briefly  noticed  last  week,  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
State  Board  of  Horticulture  was  held  in  this  city  July  19th. 
There  were  present  president  EUwood  Cooper,  A.  Block, 
Santa  Barbara;  I.  H.  Thomas,  Visalia;  A.  F.  White,  Santa 
Rosa;  Fred  C.  Miles,  Penryn;  Frank  A.  Kimball,  National 
City,  and  J.  L.  Mosher,  San  Jose. 

The  treasurer  reported  a  tot *1  expenditure  for  the  fiscal 
year  of  $9687.92,  leaving  a  balance  of  $312.08  on  hand  of 
the  $10,000  yearly  appropriation.  Of  the  special  appropri- 
ation of  $5000  to  defray  the  expenses  of  an  expert  to  foreign 
countries,  $4063.65  was  expended. 

The  secretary,  B.  M.  Lelong,  reported  that  151,000  copies 
of  reports  and  pamphlets  and  31.700  copies  of  bulletins 
were  issued  since  the  last  meeting,  and  30,000  copies  are 
in  course  of  distribution.  He  recommended  the  enactment 
of  a  new  law  which  would  cover  the  defects  in  the  old  law, 
regarding  the  adulteration  of  olive  oil  and  products  sold 
under  false  labels.  A  law  to  prevent  the  wholesale  adul- 
teration of  fertilizers  which  are  placed  upon  the  marked, 
and  which  are  of  less  value  than  sand,  was  also  recom- 
mended. 

A  further  suggestion  as  to  the  passage  of  a  package  law 
was  made.  Great  quantities  of  inferior  fruit  is  put  upon 
the  market  by  unprincipled  dealers,  and  sold  in  boxes 
bearing  the  stamp  of  growers  of  high-class  goods.  By  this 
means  great  injury  is  done  the  business  of  reputable  firms. 
It  is  proposed  to  enact  a  law  making  it  a  misdemeanor  to 
use  boxes  which  have  another  man's  stamp  on  thern. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  a  convention  of  California  fruit 
growers  in  San  Jose,  from  November  15th  to  i8th  inclu- 
sive. 

The  report  of  the  Quarantine  Inspectors,  shows  that 
from  April  30,  1891,  to  June  30.  1892,47  s  eamers,  7  sailing 
vessels  and  23  cars  were  inspected,  as  follows: 

steamers  from  Japan  and  China  23 

Steamers  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand  1^ 

Steamers  from  Sandwicli  Islands   8 

Steamers  from  '  entral  America   4 

Sailine  vessels  from  South  Sea  islands   ' 

By  rail,  cars  from  Eastern  States  " 

By  rail,  cars  from  Southern  Stales   9 

Plants  and  trees  inspected  in  above  shipments: 


Ornamental  plants   74,445 

Fruit  trees   53,893 

Citrus  trees  372,700 

Citrus  trees  rtisiufected   47,700 

Citrus  trees  destroyed  »  326,600 

Fruit  trees  destroyed   36,225 

Ornamental  plants  destroyed  •  525 

Total  number  of  trees  quarantined   6S,893 

Total  number  of  citrus  trees  quarantined  372,700 

Total  number  of  ornamental  plants  quarantined   74,445 

Total  501,038 


President  EUwood  Cooper  was  reelected,  Fred  C.  Mills 
elected  treasurer,  and  J.  L.  Mosher,  auditor. 


€[NTOJVIOLO©ieAL. 


The  Work  of  the  State  Board  of  California. 

Quarantine. 

The  work  accomplished  in  enforcing  the  horticultural 
quarantine  laws  is  shown  by  the  report  of  the  Quarantine 
Officer,  Alexander  Craw,  as  follows  : 

As  San  Francisco  is  the  principal  port  of  entry  for  trees 
and  plants  coming  into  the  State  from  the  Orient,  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  and  Central 
America,  and  as  those  countries  in  the  past  have  sent  us 
the  most  destructive  of  the  pests  that  now  annually  cause 
so  much  damage  to  the  fruit  industry  of  California,  I  have 
given  this  branch  such  close  personal  attention  that  I  have 
been  compelled  to  let  such  important  matters  as  the  study 
of  the  life  history  of  pests,  especially  those  that  have  never 
been  investigated,  remain  for  the  present. 

Nearly  all  the  fruit-growing  counties  of  the  State  have 
from  one  to  thirty  deputies  looking  out  for  insect  pests, 
whereas  I  have  this  important  doorway  to  attend  to  alone, 
besides  visiting  and  giving  a  general  surveillance  to  most 
of  the  counties  in  their  quarantine  work.  However,  I  am 
satisfied  that  I  have  done  my  duty  and  carried  out  to  the 
best  of  my  ability  the  rules  and  regulations  of  your  honor- 
able board.  I  cannot  say  that  this  has  been  accomplished 
without  friction  or  hard  feelings,  for  it  is  well  known  that 
the  enforcement  of  law  is  bound  to  give  offense  to  some  in- 
dividuals. The  fruit  growers  and  the  press  of  the  State 
have  given  it  their  unqualified  approval,  and  even  one  of 
the  leading  horticultural  publications  of  the  East,  A>nerica?i 
Gardenine;,  has  the  following  in  the  March  number  :  "  The 
course  of  the  State  fruit  inspectors  of  California  in  seizing 
diseased  fruit  trees,  shipped  by  Eastern  nurserymen  at 
large  expense,  has  called  forth  some  vigorous  protests  from 
the  growers,  but  without  effect  upon  the  inspectors.  The 
quarantine  against  Eastern  trees  is  further  justified  on  the 
ground  that  some  counties  of  the  Golden  State  quarantine 
against  others,  so  anxious  are  they  to  prevent  the  acquisi- 
tion of  any  new  obstacles  to  fruit  culture.  Eastern  nur- 
serymen must  make  up  their  minds  that  California  horti- 
culturists are  wide-awake  and  are  not  going  to  run  chances 
against  the  importation  of  any  enemies  to  their  fruit- 
growing industries." 

This  has  the  proper  American  ring  to  it,  and  is  in  marked 
contrast  to  some  of  the  silly  and  shallow  threats  of  retalia- 
tion made  by  some  of  the  Eastern  nurserymen  because  we 
oV)ject  to  furnishing  new  quarters  for  some  of  their  super- 
abundant pests  and  diseases. 

In  a  general  summary  since  my  last  report,  I  will  state 
that  as  live  "  mining  "  scales  were  found  in  December  upon 


the  Tahiti  orange  trees  that  arrived  on  the  15th  of  June 
last,  and  were  held  in  quarantine  on  the  beach  at  San 
Pedro,  I  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Attorney-General  calling 
his  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  importers  of  the  trees  had 
had  ample  time  to  destroy  all  the  scales  and  had  failed, 
not  because  of  any  neglect  upon  their  part,  but,  in  my 
opinion,  because  it  is  impossible  to  kill  this  "mining" 
scale  without  also  killing  the  trees.  I  advised  that  he 
commence  proceedings  to  have  the  trees  destroyed,  as 
they  were  a  menace  to  the  fruit-growing  industry  of  the 
State.  The  case  was  set  for  January  28th,  and  on  the 
evening  of  Januaiy  25th  I  left  for  Los  Angeles,  and 
arrived  there  on  the  evening  of  the  26th.  On  the  27th  we 
made  an  examination  of  the  trees  and  still  found  living 
scale.  The  following  day  the  case  was  called  before  Judge 
McKinley  in  Department  6,  Judge  Waldo  M.  York  ap- 
pearing for  the  people.  The  defendants  asked  to  have  the 
restraining  order  removed,  as  they  had  verbally  disposed  of 
the  trees  to  a  party  that  intended  planting  them  in  the  Salt 
River  valley,  Arizona.  The  motion  was  denied  and  the 
case  was  proreeded  with  and  occupied  that  and  the  follow- 
ing day.  On  the  30th  the  court  and  those  interested  visited 
San  Pedro  and  inspected  the  trees,  returning  in  the  even- 
ing. On  February  2d  and  3d  it  was  again  heard  and  argu- 
ments set  for  Monday,  the  8th.  On  the  night  of  the  3d  I 
left  Los  Angeles  for  Sacramento  to  inspect  three  carloads 
of  Florida  grown  orange  trees,  which  I  found  infested  with 
purple  scale,  Mytilaspis  citricola.  long  scale,  Myiilaspis 
glovcrii,  and  tbe  chaff  scale,  Parlatorii  pergandii.  I 
ordered  them  fumigated  with  hydrocyanic  acid  gas,  and  to 
remain  in  quarantine  for  14  days.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
specified  time,  I  made  another  examination  and  found  live 
scales,  and  ordered  the  trees  regassed  and  another  14 
days  quarantine. 

From  Sacramento  1  visited  Sutter  county,  where  the 
County  Commissioners  had  in  quarantine  a  consignment 
of  2000  plum  trees  from  Alabama  infested  wiih  root  borers. 
After  consultation  with  the  commissioners  and  importer, 
the  latter  decided  to  destroy  the  trees. 

On  December  iith,  the  Placer  County  Commission  tele- 
graphed the  arrival  of  14,500  Eastern  peach  trees  at 
Auburn.  I  immediately  visited  there  and  found  root 
borers,  and  ordered  the  trees  removed  from  the  State.  I 
allowed  time  for  the  importer  to  correspond  with  the  nur- 
seryman to  ascertain  if  he  could  dispose  of  them,  and  as 
they  refused  to  do  anything  in  the  matter,  he  burned  the 
entire  shipment. 

As  the  important  fruit-growing  county  of  Santa  Clara 
(through  some  local  jealousy  and  antagonism  on  the  part 
of  some  fruit  growers)  had  no  horticultural  commission 
until  the  4th  of  January  last,  it  was  made  the  dumping- 
ground  for  some  of  the  Eastern  nurseries,  and  consequently 
tof>k  a  good  portion  of  my  tims.  On  December  15th,  I 
quarantined  19,000  Eastern  grown  peach  trees  infested 
with  root  borers  in  one  of  the  tree  yards,  and  ordered  the 
trees  removed  from  the  State.  The  importer  refused  to 
comply  with  the  order,  and  brought  his  lawyer  to  convince 
me  1  had  no  authority  to  do  so.  However,  I  held  my  posi- 
tion, and  after  consultation  with  the  Attorney-General,  the 
latter  drew  out  a  complaint  against  the  importer  and  the 
Eastern  nurserymen  for  maintaining  a  public  nuisance.  I 
delivered  the  papers  for  service  at  San  Jose,  but  for  some 
reason  they  were  not  served.  The  Horticultural  Commis- 
sioner saw  that  the  trees  were  not  distributed, and  on  March 
1 6th  I  went  down  to  attend  to  the  case,  and  found  that 
the  black  aphis  had  developed  upon  the  trees  very  seri- 
ously. I  called  the  owner's  attention  to  their  condition, 
and  gave  him  two  days  to  destroy  the  trees,  and  the  next 
morning  he  burned  the  lot. 

After  a  very  careful  inspection  of  peach  trees  in  other 
portions  of  his  yard,  we  failed  to  find  any  trace  of  the  pest. 
I  consider  this  a  most  fortunate  escape  of  the  Santa  Clara 
valley,  and  the  whole  State,  from  a  serious  pest. 

Another  lot  of  3000  peach  trees  was  received  by  another 
firm  in  San  Jose  on  January  i<;t,  and  upon  inspection  I 
found  them  infested  with  root  borers.  The  owner  re- 
marked that  he  had  no  desire  to  havtf  a  quarantine  notice 
served  upon  him,  and  so  immediately  burned  the  trees,  in- 
cluding the  packing  material.  Other  small  lots  have 
arrived  in  different  portions  of  the  State,  and  "  ave  been 
attended  to. 

On  March  ist,  I  received  telegrams  from  Attorney- 
General  Hart  and  Commissioner  Scott  at  Los  Angeles, 
stating  that  Judge  McKinley  had  rendered  his  decision  in 
the  Tahiti  tree  case  in  favor  of  the  people.  This  was  a 
very  important  victory  for  the  fruit  growers,  and  was  a 
source  of  general  congratulation,  as  they  were  confident 
that  it  would  have  a  salutary  effect  in  the  future  upon  in- 
tending importers. 

The  decision  is  a  very  lengthy  one,  a  copy  of  which 
(revised  by  Judge  McKinley)  I  herewith  submit. 

On  Marcti  29th,  I  was  officially  advised  by  Mr.  Scott 
that  he  had  carried  out  the  orders  of  the  Court  and 
cremated  the  Tahiti  trees. 

The  Japanese  stock  has  required  constant  attention  to 
see  that  none  of  it  was  removed  before  every  insect  was 
killed.  In  some  cases  I  found  it  necessary  to  destroy  the 
trees. 

In  February,  the  Japanese  Consul,  Mr.  S.  Chinda,  called 
upon  me,  at  the  request  of  his  Government,  to  ascertain  if 
there  was  any  way  that  the  trees  and  plants  could  be  dis- 
infected in  Japan  before  shipment  to  this  country,  so  that 
they  would  not  be  detained  in  quarantine  upon  arrival  here. 
I  gave  him  the  bulletins  and  publications  of  the  board  to 
send  to  his  Government,  and  informed  him  we  would  be 
pleased  to  have  them  attend  to  the  disinfection  of  the  stock 
in  Japan,  but  that  that  would  not  guarantee  its  acceptance 
here,  for  it  would  still  be  subject  to  inspection,  and,  if 
necessary,  disinfection,  or  possibly  destruction. 

Three  new  scales  have  been  received  from  Japan  this 
season — one  upon  orange  trees,  one  on  peach,  and  another 
upon  maples.    These  were  destroyed. 

Upon  a  shipment  of  ornamental  plants  from  Australia,  1 
found  a  new  cottony  cushion  scale,  about  one-third  the  size 
of  the  Icerya  purchasi.  The  body  is  jet  black;  down  the 
center  of  the^back  and  along  the  edges  of  the  insect  are 


bands  of  yellow  cotton,  giving  it  a  very  unique  appear- 
ance, while  the  cottony  egg  sac  is  plain  instead  of  fluted  or 
corrugated,  as  in  purchasi,  and  is  of  a  slate  or  dove  color. 

Some  little  hard  feeling  has  been  raised  in  several  of  the 
counties  on  account  of  the  wrong  identification  of  some 
insects  or  supposed  diseases  by  the  inspectors  in  their  zeal 
to  exclude  insects  upon  trees  going  from  one  county  to 
another.  This  state  of  affairs  can  hardly  be  avoided,  and 
is  likely  to  continue  as  long  as  some  of  the  counties  psrsist 
in  paying  less  than  laborers'  wages  to  their  inspectors. 

Three  other  carloads  of  Florida  orange  trees,  have  been 
received  at  Sacramento  besides  those  mentioned. 

A  carload  of  48,000  trees  arrived  in  Lancaster,  in  Los 
Angeles  county,  from  Seaford,  Delawar*",  and  a  telegram 
received  from  Horticultural  Commissioner  Scott,  dated 
March  28th,  stated  that  the  local  inspector  A.  B.  Cox  had 
reported  the  trees  apparently  free  from  insect  pests  and 
positively  refused  to  quarantine  them;  also  that  the  district 
attorney  said  that  the  trees  came  under  my  jurisdiction, 
and  as  it  was  left  in  my  hands,  I  had  to  go  down  and 
attend  to  the  case.  I  wired  "  that  he  attend  personally  or 
appoint  another  inspector."  To  this  I  received  another 
dispatch  stating  that  the  district  attorney  maintained  that 
I  must  attend  to  Lancaster  matter.  As  the  danger  was 
very  great  and  prompt  action  must  be  taken  before  the 
trees  were  planted,  I  went  down  on  March  31st  to  make  a 
personal  inspection.  Upon  the  receipt  of  the  first  tele- 
gram, I  wrote  to  Commissioner  Scott  and  Inspector  Cox  to 
carefully  examine  the  trees  for  black  aphis,  for  Delaware  is 
one  of  the  four  States  where  this  recent  and  very  de- 
structive pest  has  secured  a  foothold.  Upon  arrival,  I 
learned  that  Mr.  Scott  and  his  deputy,  Mr.  Compere,  had 
examined  the  trees  and  found  them  very  seriously  infested 
with  the  Eastern  peach  crown  borer,  Algeria  exitiosa,  and 
the  black  aplis,  Aphts  persica  fiiger.  The  "peach 
yellows,"  or  the  ''  peach  rosette,"  will  not,  in  my  opinion, 
compare  with  this  pest  in  destructiveness.  It  has  practi- 
cally exterminated  the  peach  industry  in  portions  of  Aus- 
tralia, and  Dr.  E.  F.  Smith,  of  Washington,  reports  hav- 
ing seen  one  nursery  of  100,000  trees  killed  outright  in 
two  or  three  week's  time,  and  having  heard  of  half  a  dozem 
other  large  nurseries  that  were  entirely  destroyed  or  very 
seriously  affected. 

The  importers  of  this  Lancaster  shipment,  from  what  I 
learned,  had  taken  every  precaution  to  have  the  trees  re- 
ceived and  planted  before  it  was  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  commissioners.  The  fact  that  the  land  is  owned  by 
a  company  that  are  under  contract  to  plant  it  out  with  trees, 
and  their  endeavors  to  keep  the  matter  quiet,  would  appear 
to  substantiate  the  reports.  We  made  an  inspection,  and 
found  enough  to  justify  the  immediate  commencement  of 
proceedings  in  the  Superior  Court  of  Los  Angeles  to  have 
the  entire  consignment  condemned  as  a  nuisance  and  de- 
stroyed. As  a  portion  of  the  trees  had  already  been 
planted,  the  attorney  for  the  people,  Waldo  M.  York, 
filed  an  injunction  restraining  the  owners  from  moving  the 
trees,  and  the  case  was  set  for  hearing  Monday,  April  nth. 
When  called,  the  defendants,  through  their  attorney, 
moved  for  a  continuance  of  two  weeks,  as  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  get  their  evidence  from  the  East  in  less  time, 
but  after  hearing  a  statement  from  Mr.  Scott  and  me  as  to 
the  great  danger  of  delay  in  the  matter.  Judge  McKinley 
informed  them  that  they  must  be  prepared  to  proceed  with 
the  case  in  one  week  (Monday,  i8th  inst.),  and  set  the  fol- 
lowing day  for  hearing  my  testimony,  after  which  I  returned 
by  way  of  Fresno,  where  I  stopped  over  to  attend  to  some 
quarantine  business,  and  arrived  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
14th.  Alexander  Craw, 

Quarant  ne  Officer. 


California  Seedling  Pelargoniums. 

The  Santa  Ciuz  Surf  has  an  article  on  seedling  pelar- 
goniums which,  though  it  has  a  sort  of  a  two-edged  adver- 
tising sword  in  it,  we  publish  for  the  floral  information  it 
carries: 

John  T.  Sullivan,  of  the  Sea  Beach,  is  a  well-known  and 
successful  florist.  In  fact,  he  was  a  florist  before  he  was  a 
hotel  man,  though  it  has  always  been  in  an  amateur  fashion; 
and  even  when  he  was  in  the  New  York  postoffice,  his  love 
for  flowers  would  find  a  way  of  expressing  itself. 

One  of  the  things  which  delights  him  most  is  the  pro- 
ducing of  new  seedlings  among  his  floral  beauties.  Since 
the  hotel  and  grounds  have  been  remodeled,  Mr.  SuUivan's 
most  pronounced  successes  have  been  with  the  beautiful 
variety  of  geranium  family  known  as  the  pelargoniums. 
His  seedlings  of  these  lovely  flowers  number  up  into  the 
hundreds,  and  many  of  them  are  exceptionally  choice. 

But  he  has  been  contented  to  let  them  grow  and  blossom 
for  the  pleasure  of  his  guests,  and  to  the  latter  they  have 
been  a  constant  wonder  and  delight.  No  effort  has  been 
made  to  place  them  on  the  market  or  to  reap  any  financial 
benefit  from  them. 

However,  a  new  Colutnbus  was  coming  to  discover  this 
western  world  of  floral  beauty.  It  was  Timothy  Ryan,  the 
veteran  and  experienced  florist  and  nurseryman  of  Yonkers, 
N.  Y,,  who  has  been  visiting  at  the  Sea  Beach,  and  whose 
keen  and  practiced  eye  told  him  that  here  was  a  source  of 
profit  as  well  as  pleasure. 

Mr.  James  B.  Kidd,  now  of  the  Sherwood  Hall  Nursery 
Company  (Timothy  Hopkins'  place),  but  lately  of  the  lead- 
ing firm  of  seedsmen— J.  M.  Thorbum  &  Co.  of  New 
York— was  also  here  on  Sunday  and  Monday,  and  was 
quite  as  delighted  as  Mr.  Ryan  at  the  rare  "  find  "  in  the 
Sea  Beach  gardens. 

Mr.  Sullivan  was  invited  to  select  some  30  or  40  of  the 
best  ones  for  naming  and  classification.  This  will  be 
known  as  "  Sullivan's  Santa  Cruz  collection  of  pelar- 
goniums." and  the  plants  will  be  placed  upon  the  market 
by  the  Sherwood  Hall  Company. 

,   It  was  a  very  pleasant  duty  which  devolved  upon  tht 
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two  florists,  Mr.  Sullivan  and  one  or  two  others  to  name 
the  beauties — each  one  a  queen  in  its  own  right — and  it 
was  a  difficult  task  to  stop  choosing  when  the  " forty" limit 
had  been  reached. 

However,  they  were  named,  and  as  Santa  Cruz  will  have 
reason  to  be  proud  of  the  fine  collection  which  will  go  forth 
to  the  world  stamped  with  her  name,  the  list  is  given  here- 
with. A  description  of  the  flowers  has  not  been  attempted. 
They  range  from  the  most  delicate  pearl  white  and  pale 
mauve  to  deepest  and  richest  maroon.  Some  of  the  varie- 
ties are  azalea-flowered,  others  have  petals  with  deeply 
ruffled  edges,  and  each  one  is  conspicuous  for  some  especial 
beauty. 

Following  are  the  names:  Sadie,  Lurline,  General 
Goodman,  Liberty,  Anna,  Minnie,  Edith  May,  Sensation, 
Miss  Hopkins,  Mrs.  McDonald,  Mrs.  Raymond,  Mrs.  J. 
T.  Sullivan,  Mabel,  Commissioner  McDonald,  Sea  Beach 
Beauty,  Mrs.  Potter  Palmer,  Col.  Sanborn,  Bride  of  the 
Morning,  Wonder,  Gov.  Markham,  Fanny  Dickinson,  Mrs. 
Colbert  Meade,  Pride  of  Santa  Cruz,  Gen.  Dimond,  Puerto 
d'Or,  Loma  Prieta,  Mrs.  H.  R.  Judah,  Horace  Greeley, 
Thomas  L.  James,  Wm.  Elliott,  Dr.  Gibson,  Aurora,  Mrs. 
Rennie,  Mrs.  Chadbourne,  Mrs.  Winans,  Mrs.  H.  M. 
Porter,  Midday,  Columbus. 

Mr.  Ryan  was  so  fortunate  as  to  arrive  in  California  in 
March,  thus  being  able  to  enjoy  the  wild  flower  season  at 
its  height  of  beauty  and  the  roses  in  their  May-time  glory. 
He  is  enthusiastic  in  his  admiration  especially  for  Cali- 
fornia's own  flower — the  eschscholtzia  in  its  wonderful 
masses.  Mr.  Ryan  says  that  he  fears  he  has  ruined  his 
reputation  for  veracity  among  his  Eastern  friends  by  the 
letters  he  wrote  home  during  the  early  spring,  but  when  he 
saw  acres  and  miles  of  the  glowing,  golden  eschscholtzia, 
he  thought  that  no  more  glorious  flower  could  be  planted 
at  the  gates  of  Paradise. 
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Further  Action  by  the  Raisin  Growers. 

The  Fresno  Expositor  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
closing  proceedings  of  the  raisin  producers'  meetings,  the 
earlier  transactions  of  which  were  given  in  last  week's  Ru- 
ral Press: 

The  committee  appointed  to  draft  a  memorial  to  Con- 
gress, asking  that  a  duty  of  2\  cents  a  pound  be  levied  on 
Zante  currants,  which  are  now  admitted  duty  free,  present- 
ed their  report  and  were  instructed  to  draw  a  memorial  in 
consonance  with  their  report  and  present  it  to  Congress- 
man Bowers.    The  following  is  the  report: 

Whereas,  The  raisin  industry  of  the  United  States  has 
grown  under  the  fostering  care  of  Congress  to  be  a  great 
and  important  industry,  in  which  is  invested  large  capital 
and  giving  employment  to  many  thousands  of  American 
farmers  and  laborers;  and 

Whereas,  The  Zante  currant,  a  seedling  grape,  is  ad- 
mitted to  our  ports  of  entry  free  of  duty,  thus  coming  in 
direct  competition  with  the  raisin  product  of  our  vineyards; 
and 

Whereas,  The  competition  of  the  Zante  currant  seriously 
interferes  with  and  threatens  the  continued  prosperity  of 
the  raisin  industry  in  California;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  raisin  producers  of  California,  in 
general  convention  assembled,  at  Fresno,  this  the  i6th  day 
of  July,  1892,  and  representing  26,000  acres,  do  memoralize 
and  petition  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  at  Wash- 
ington assembled,  to  levy  a  duty  on  imported  Zante  cur- 
rants, that  shall  be  the  same  and  equal  to  that  now  levied 
upon  imported  raisins. 

Mr.  Van  Wormer  presented  the  following  resolution: 

Whereas,  For  the  purpose  of  uniting  more  closely  the 
interest  of  all  engaged  in  the  raisin  industry  and  securing  a 
uniform  and  honest  pack,  thereby  establishing  a  reputation 
for  California  raisins,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  be  it 

Resolved,  By  the  raisin  growers  and  packers  of  this 
State,  in  convention  assembled,  that  the  chairman,  by  the 
advice  and  consent  of  those  interested  in  this  industry,  ap- 
point a  committee  of  nine  or  more  names  of  experience  in 
the  raisin  business  to  formulate  a  plan  by  which  the  objects 
mentioned  above  may  be  secured,  and  to  further  and  ma- 
ture some  plan  for  the  appointment  of  a  raisin  inspector, 
working  under  State  authority. 

The  resolution  and  the  matter  of  forming  a  permanent 
State  organization  were  referred  to  the  executive  com- 
mittee. 

The  following  names  were  read  as  the  State  executive 
committee: 

D.  T.  Fowler,  Alexander  Gordon,  Miss  Hatch,  W.  N. 
Van  Wormer,  W.  N.  Oothout,  John  S.  Dore,  Colonel  Tre- 
velyn  of  Fresno;  F.  Winstanley  of  Etiwanda,  San  Bernar- 
dino county;  G.  M.  Hawley  of  El  Cajon,  San  Diego  coun- 
ty; E.  Sanborn  of  Tulare  county;  H.  W.  Byron  of  Le- 
moore,  Tulare  county;  M.  Murdock  of  College  City;  L.  S. 
Harmon  of  Rosedale,  Kern  county;  E.  L.  Hooper  of  Mer- 
ced county;  J.  Maxwell  of  Yolo;  D.  M.  Pyle  of  Kern;  P. 
Y.  Baker  of  Tulare;  W.  S.  Porter  of  Hanford;  B.  A.  Bate- 
man  of  Hanford;  C.  P.  Irwin  of  Hanford. 

John  S.  Dore  moved  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  body  that 
a  committee  be  appointed  to  confer  with  the  packers  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  better  railroad  rates  on  raisins. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

Mr.  Applegarth  said  that  the  growers  wanted  a  rate  of 
not  more  than  one  cent  per  pound  from  Fresno  to  the  East. 

E.  G.  Chaddock  read  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  confer- 
ence committee,  expressing  it  as  the  sense  of  the  committee 
that  $1  per  100  pounds  would  be  a  fair  rate  of  freight. 

This  was  unanimously  carried. 

The  following  named  were  elected  on  the  committee  on 
railroad  transportation:  D.  M.  Pyle  of  Kern;  W.  S.  Por- 
ter of  Hanford;  Alexander  Gordon  of  Fresno,  and  D.  T. 
Fowler  of  Fresno. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  LaRue,  it  was  decided  to  meet  a^ain 
on  July  30th,  at  10  a.  m.,  and  that  the  executive  committee 
shall  meet  immediately  after  the  adjournment. 


Grape  Cuttings  and  Their  Treatment. 

F.  T.  H.  of  Bishop,  Inyo  county,  writes  of  local  prac- 
tices with  grape  cuttings,  to  the  Rural  New  Yorker,  as 
follows: 

1.  We  propagate  by  cuttings,  which  can  be  bought  at 
$1  to  $1.25  per  1000,  or  one  can  go  on  a  vineyard  and  cut 
his  own  cuttings,  if  he  undertakes  to  clean  up  the  brush 
after  him. 

2.  The  vines  are  pruned  from  February  ist  to  the  end 
of  March,  and  the  cuttings  are  taken  directly  afterward. 

3.  The  length  of  the  cuttings  will  depend  on  the  variety 
and  distances  of  the  buds  apart.  Those  from  the  Muscat 
Muscatelle,  English  Alexandria,  etc.,  are  from  10  inches  to 
14  inches;  those  from  the  Malaga  and  long-jointed  vines 
from  12  to  18  inches.  When  the  cuttings  are  cut,  they  are 
tied  in  bundles  of  100,  and  a  trench  3J  to  4  feet  deep  is  dug 
in  a  moist,  cool  place,  and  the  cuttings  are  put  in  and  cov- 
ered as  deep  as  possible.  About  the  middle  of  March  we 
begin  to  set  them  to  root.  For  planting  I  like  sandy  land, 
as  they  grow  better  and  have  more  roots  there  than  in 
heavier  soils.  When  the  land  has  been  well  plowed  and 
allowed  to  settle,  plow  three  furrows  with  a  12-inch  plow  at 
about  one-fourth  the  width  of  the  field,  and  deepen  the  last 
furrow  with  an  Oliver  B.  V.  vineyard  plow.  Do  the  same 
at  the  same  distance  from  the  other  side.  While  the  team  is 
plowing  in  the  second  land,  three  men  will  be  able  to  plant 
the  first.  When  that  is  planted  the  team  comes  to  cover 
the  vines,  which  are  two  inches  apart  and  with  one  bud 
above  the  surface,  plowing  three  furrows  around  the  land 
and  deepening  as  before,  while  the  men  plant  the  other 
land,  and  so  on.  When  the  vines  are  planted  out  for  a 
vineyard  the  holes  are  dug  and  the  vines  put  in  immediate- 
ly, at  a  distance  of  8  or  10  feet  each  way. 

4.  Here  they  do  not  use  trellises  for  vineyards.  Most 
of  the  raisin  grapes  are  cultivated  to  a  height  of  two  feet 
from  the  ground  and  the  wine  grapes  to  four  feet  in  height. 
The  Sultana  and  white  wine  grapes  are  cultivated  high, 
are  tied  to  2x2-inch  cedar  stakes  about  eight  feet  out  of  the 
ground,  so  that  the  land  can  be  plowed  and  cross-plowed 
until  the  grapes  are  matured.  Here  there  is  no  snow  at 
any  time  and  no  rain  during  May,  June,  July,  August,  Sep- 
tember and  October,  and  the  vines  have  to  be  irrigated 
every  month. 
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Bulls,  Their  Value. 

How  often  have  we  urged  dairymen  to  secure  the  best  bulls,  re- 
gardless of  cost.  "Buy  a  bull,"  was  the  quaint  but  very  pertinent  re- 
ply once  given  in  a  Wisconsin  Dairymen's  Convention  to  the  ques- 
tion, "How  to  Start  a  Dairy  ?"  If  the  logic  of  facts  can  teach  any. 
thing,  our  readers  ought  to  know  that  dairymen  are  keeping  many  of 
their  cows  at  a  positive  loss.  We  venture  to  say  that  one-third  of  the 
cows  in  any  State  of  this  Union  do  not  pay  for  their  board  and  lodg- 
ing. If  these  were  selected  out  and  killed  and  buried,  the  profits  of 
dairying  would  be  materially  increased.  We  may  safely  make  the 
statement  more  personal,  and  say  that  every  dairyman  has  cows  in 
his  herd  that  consume  more  than  they  return.  What  other  business 
would  stand  such  a  drain  ? 

The  above  is  from  Hoard^s  Dairyman,  and  we  feel  con- 
fident that  the  advice  given  is  not  based  upon  theory,  but 
upon  proof  that  can  be  brought  forward  by  every  intelligent 
dairyman  who  is  an  observer  of  facts  and  their  causes. 

For  the  breeder  of  beef  cattle,  as  well  as  he  who  breeds 
for  the  dairy,  it  is  false  economy  to  buy  a  low-priced  and 
inferior  bull. 

Buy  the  best  bull  you  can  get,  is  sound,  practical  advice 
that  has  been,  from  time  to  time,  given  in  the  columns  of 
the  Rural  by  some  of  our  correspondents.  A  tew  dollars, 
or  a  hundred  dollars,  more  or  less,  counts  for  little  between 
a  good  bull  and  a  middling  one,  not  to  say  inferior,  when 
one  is  sure  of  getting  what  will  answer  his  purpose  for 
breeding. 

There  are  many  who  do  not  consider  the  difference  be- 
tween buying  the  cows  to  start  a  herd  with  and  the  bull  to 
use,  in  that,  with  the  former,  each  one  has  an  influence  on 
her  own  individual  progeny  only,  while  the  latter,  for  good 
or  bad,  stamps  his  own  peculiar  characteristics  on  the  calf 
of  every  cow. 

A  bull  that  is  good  in  every  point,  as  a  bull  to  head  a 
herd  ought  to  be,  and  descended  through  several  genera- 
tions of  good  animals  on  both  sides,  will  be  sure  to  have  a 
beneficial  influence  on  any  herd  upon  which  he  is  used,  in- 
creasmg  its  value  as  far  as  that  influence  has  been  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  younger  portion  of  the  herd,  whereas  ex- 
actly the  contrary  results  are  obtained  from  the  use  of  an 
inferior  one  that  is  lacking  in  any  desirable  quality,  whether 
of  individual  merit  or  pedigree.  In  fact,  the  use  of  the 
best  bull  means  gain  at  every  point  and  the  use  of  one  not 
so  good,  loss. 

This  is  ably  illustrated  in  an  article  by  A.  Devereux  in 
Deposit  (N.  Y.)  Courier,  and  reprinted  in  Hoard's  Dairy- 
man. 

Mr.  Devereux  has  for  his  subject,  "  Poor,  Good  and  Ex- 
tra Cows,"  in  which  he  gives  his  experience  in  weighing 
the  products  of  his  own  herd  of  70  cows,  which  he  divides 
into  three  classes,  viz.,  27  extra,  which  made  an  average  of 
364  pounds  of  butter  each;  20  good,  which  made  260 
pounds  each,  and  23  poor,  including  some  heifers,  which 
produced  139  pounds  each. 

On  the  basis  of  the  above  products  he  reckons  that  his 
best  cow,  which  made  646  pounds  of  butter,  made  a  profit 
of  $120.50  for  the  year  and  the  poorest  cow  a  loss  of  $12  75. 

This,  however,  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  cows 
were  all  fed  alike,  which,  if  so,  must  be  put  down  to  bad 
management,  which  we  cannot  think  of  one  being  guilty  of 
who  takes  so  much  trouble  to  get  at  the  separate  value  of 
the  product  of  each  cow  or  class  of  cows. 

It  is  both  natural  and  right  that  the  cows  which  made 
364  pounds  of  butter  a  year  should  be  fed  more  than  those 
which  averaged  only  113  pounds,  or  less  than  one-third 
that  of  the  extra  good  ones. 

In  the  ordinary  management  of  dairies  the  cows  giving 


most  milk  are  fed  more  and  better  food  than  those  giving 
a  smaller  quantity. 

Taking  the  dairy  as  a  whole,  Mr.  Devereux  puts  the  cost 
of  food  for  each  cow  at  $41  for  the  year,  and  says:  "The  27 
extra  cows  would  show  a  profit  of  $50  each,  the  good  cows 
a  profit  of  $24  each,  and  the  23  poor  cows  a  loss  of  $9.25 
each. 

"  These  figures  show  that  we  would  have  made  more 
money  with  the  47  best  cows  than  we  did  with  the  whole 
dairy  of  70.  These  figures  teach  a  lesson  to  every  butter 
maker  that  ought  to  be  profitable.  They  are  not  founded 
on  guesswork,  but  from  actual  weights  of  milk  and  tests  of 
each  cow. 

"  If  I  am  asked  how  to  improve  the  common  dairies  of 
the  farmer,  I  must  say,  as  has  been  said  a  thousand  times 
before,  secure  the  best  bull  you  can.'* 

All  the  extra  cows  were  by  one  bull,  since  using  which 
Mr.  D.  says  he  has  purchased  several  others,  but  has 
never  secured  the  equal  of  that  one  as  a  butter  bull,  and 
says:  "I  fear  that  I  have  been  too  careful  as  to  price, 
thinking  that  I  could  secure  a  good  animal  for  Jioo  when, 
if  I  had  paid  $1000  for  a  bull  equal  to  Lord  Broome  (sire  of 
the  extra  cows),  he  would  have  been  a  very  cheap  invest- 
ment." 
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The  Development  of  Bee  Culture. 

Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  now  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, but  who  is  soon  to  become  a  resident  of  Southern 
California,  gives  the  following  suggestive  review: 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  manual  labor  pursuit  can  show  as 
rapid  and  substantial  progress  for  the  last  50  years  as  can 
bee-keeping.  The  whole  business,  methods,  manipulation, 
and  entire  care  and  management  of  bees  have  been  totally 
revolutionized.  Fifty  years  ago  the  old  box  hive, or  "straw 
skep,"or"bee  gum,"  or  very  likely  the  old  salt  barrel, 
served  for  hives.  Comb  honey  was  produced  in  the  body 
of  the  hive,  or,  possibly,  in  large  boxes  on  top  of  the  hive, 
and  was  generally  a  combination  of  honey,  bee  bread,  and, 
possibly,  young  bees.  Then  all  liquid  honey  was  strained, 
and  was  an  extract  of  the  above.  Then  there  were  no  bee 
books  worthy  of  the  name,  for  Langstroth  and  Quinby  had 
not  yet  taken  their  pens  to  record  the  marvels  of  the  hive, 
and  the  improved  methods  of  honey  production.  Then  the 
only  literature  was  Huber  and  other  foreign  works,  which 
were  very  rare  in  American  libraries.  Even  the  agricul- 
tural press  was  almost  silent  on  this  subject.  The  whole 
business  was  so  rudely  carried  on,  and  so  restricted  in  its 
limits,  that  the  most  enterprising  editor  could  not  get  in- 
formation that  would  be  helpful  to  his  readers.  Then  the 
words,  movable  frame  hives,  sections,  honey  extractors, 
comb  foundations,  supers,  not  to  speak  of  queen  cages,  bee 
escapes,  smokers,  etc.,  were  entirely  unknown. 

The  Movable-Frame  Hive. — The  movable  frame  hive, 
the  invention  of  the.  scholarly  Langstroth,  is  not  yet  40 
years  old.  This  at  once  revealed  the  marvels  of  the  bee 
world  to  every  observing  bee  keeper.  He  no  longer  worked 
in  the  dark;  he  could  look  in  upon  the  entire  economy  of 
the  hive,  and  knew  the  needs  and  conditions  of  his  bees  as 
truly  as  the  farmer  could  know  of  the  thrift  or  unthrift  of 
his  horses  or  cattle.  Of  course  this  meant  revolution,  and 
bee-keeping  at  once  changed  from  a  happy-go-lucky  pur- 
suit to  one  that  was  largely  under  the  control  of  the  bee- 
keeper. Soon  the  excellent  books,  "  Ouinby's  Mysteries  of 
Bee- Keeping"  and  "Langstroth  on  the  Honey  Bee,"  came 
to  explain  the  new  and  better  methods.  The  first  gave,  in 
plain,  simple  style,  the  methods  of  one  of  the  most  practi- 
cal and  successful  beekeepers  that  America  ever  produced. 
The  other  was  a  veritable  classic.  It  gave,  in  most  elegant 
diction,  not  only  the  marvels  connected  with  the  natural 
history  of  the  bee,  but  pointed  out  the  path,  through  a 
study  of  the  bee's  habits  and  history,  to  a  better  and  more 
successful  system  of  bee  management.  Thus  the  revolu- 
tion in  bee-keeping  methods  was  quick  to  spread,  and  soon 
every  State,  and  very  many  counties,  had  beekeepers  who 
not  only  knew  but  practiced  the  best  that  was  taught  in 
this  fascinating  field  of  work.  Aboiit  20  years  ago  our  first 
bee  associations  were  formed.  To  day  we  have  hundreds 
of  these  organizations,  even  single  States  having  well  nigh 
a  score.  The  National  Association  is  very  vigorous  and 
influential. 

The  Honey  Extractor. — About  25  years  ago  Ger- 
many gave  us  the  suggestion  of  the  honey  extractor.  The 
inventive  genius  of  Americans  had  no  sooner  secured  the 
idea  than  they  hastened  to  change  the  rude  instrument  into 
the  perfect  machines  in  use  to-day.  These  give  us  the 
beautiful  extracted  honey,  which  is  just  as  excellent,  per- 
haps more  wholesome  and  digestible  than  is  even  the  im- 
maculate comb  honey.  By  this  means  we  have  nearly 
twice  as  much  honey  as  we  can  secure  in  the  comb,  and 
the  increase  tends  greatly  to  lessen  the  prices  of  this  in- 
comparable sweet.  Thus  we  have  another  revolution  which 
cheapens  honey,  and  at  the  same  time  takes  away  none  of 
its  excellence.  The  extractor  also  prevents  swarming,  one 
of  the  things  that  the  beekeeper  desires  to  control,  but 
knows  no  sure  way  except  by  use  of  this  valuable  machine. 

Comb  Found-^vtion  and  Other  Improvfments. — 
Soon  after  the  invention  of  the  extractor,  Germany  again 
came  to  the  front  with  comb  foundation.  This  article  was 
so  improved  in  America  that  it  became  hardly  second  to 
the  extractor  as  a  valuable  adjunct  in  the  bee  yard.  With 
this  we  get  only  worker  combs,  which  are  straight  and  true, 
and  secure  a  much  larger  and  finer  product  from  our 
apiaries.  Even  before  these  last  improvements,  the  smaller 
sections  became  favorites,  and  before  the  foundation  was  in 
full  use  we  also  had  the  white  poplar  sections,  which  hold  a 
pound  of  comb  honey,  all  so  white,  so  neat  and  so  clean, 
that  to  show  them  is  to  sell  them.  Thus,  though  the  honey 
product  is  increased  from  thousands  to  millions  of  p  junds, 
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the  markets  are  not  overstocked.  People  admired  and  de- 
sired honey  before;  now  they  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most 
attractive  luxuries  of  the  table.  To-day  we  have  our  queen 
excluders,  so  that  no  bee  bread  is  stored  and  no  breeding 
done  where  we  secure  our  comb  honey.  To  these  have 
been  added  the  bee  escape,  bee  tent  and  smoker,  so  that  we 
can  manipulate  our  bees  as  safely  and  as  easily  as  we  can 
manage  the  most  docile  horse. 

Breeding.  — The  science  which  has  ever  kept  the  lead  of 
practice  in  bee  culture  has  discovered  that  the  laws  of 
breeding;  hold  just  as  truly  among  bees  as  among  our  higher 
animals,  that  there  is  quality  among  bees,  and  that  by  se- 
lection we  may  greatly  improve  our  honey  bees.  Thus 
queen-rearing,  a  thing  entirely  unthought  of  50  years  ago, 
is  now  an  industry  in  itself,  and  bees  are  bred  with  all  the 
care  and  success  that  waits  on  the  best  breeders  ol  horses 
or  cattle.  More  than  this,  these  queens  are  shipped  around 
the  world.  Men  have  studied  out  the  requirements,  so  that 
now  we  have  cages  and  food  that  make  ic  safe  to  send  bees 
to  Australia  and  Japan. 

Wintering  and  Diseases. — Twenty-five  years  ago, 
the  matter  of  wintering  bees  was  a  sore  puzzle.  Thousands 
of  colonies  were  often  lost  in  a  single  winter,  but  now, 
thanks  to  hard  study  and  thought,  we  have  almost  no  dread 
of  winter.  Again,  the  deadly  microbe  attacked  the  bees. 
This  is  a  sort  of  cholera  that  is  terribly  contagious  and  as 
terribly  fatal.  Yet  our  bee  keepers  have  studied  out  the 
nature  of  this  malady,  and  to-day  we  know  how  to  stay 
this  "foul"  brood,  which  is  one  of  the  most  virulent  of 
maladies. 

One  Barrier  to  Certain  Success.— There  is  just 
one  serious  impediment  in  the  way  of  perfect  success  in 
bee-keeping.  As  yet,  we  do  not  know  how  to  secure  honey 
when  the  flowers  do  not  secrete  nectar.  For  the  past  few 
years  the  honey  seasons  have  been  very  poor,  and  in  most 
sections  of  the  country  the  honey  crop  has  been  very  dis- 
appointing. Whether  the  keen  eyes  of  science  or  practice, 
or  both,  will  ever  discover  a  way  to  remove  this  one  re- 
maining barrier  to  certain  success  remains  to  be  seen. 

Bees  and  Fertilization  of  Flowers. — One  aspect 
of  bee  keeping  in  which  the  farmer  and  fruit  grower  may 
well  take  a  deep  interest  is  the  necessity  of  bees  in  the  fer- 
tilization of  the  flowers  of  most  of  our  fruits.  We  positively 
know  to-day  that  bees  not  only  give  us  honey,  but,  in  gath- 
ering the  nectar  from  the  flowers,  they  perform  a  most 
valuable  service,  without  which  a  full  or  even  profitable 
fruitage  cannot  be  expected  or  hoped  for.  Thus  the  im- 
portance of  bee-keeping  becomes  greatly  augmented.  We 
see  that  Nature  is  a  grand  whole,  that  each  part  is  in  some 
way  related  to  every  other  part,  so  that  failure  in  one  line 
often  means  general  failure.  We  have  in  apiculture  a  fine 
illustration  of  this  truth.  Agriculture,  the  hope  of  our 
country,  can  only  attain  the  highest  development  through 
the  success  of  apiculture.  As  the  bees  must  have  the 
flowers,  so  the  flowers  must  have  the  bees. 

Science  and  Art  in  Bee-Keeping. — Bee-keeping 
combines  science  and  art  as  do  few  manual  labor  pursuits. 
The  progressive  beekeeper  must  understand  the  natural 
history  of  bees,  and,  therefore,  he  must  be  a  student  and  a 
thinker.  He  must  use  constantly  his  best  mental  faculties 
as  well  as  brawn.  Thought  and  study,  when  combined 
with  physical  effort,  bring  real  satisfaction  and  insure  en- 
thusiasm. Thus  the  beekeeper  is  a  student  and  an  en- 
thusiast, and  is  mentally  very  wide-awake.  He  is  prepared 
to  lay  hold  of  new  and  better  methods,  which  are  sure  to 
be  suggested  to  the  man  who  is  mentally  alert,  to  see  all 
there  is  in  and  about  his  business  that  will  help  him  to  a 
higher  position.  This  explains  the  fact  that  hardly  a  year 
goes  by  without  some  new  method  or  device  which  is  fairly 
revolutionary  in  its  influence  on  bee-keeping  practice. 


Suggestions  on  Hitching  Up. 

A  writer  for  the  Country  Gentleman  remarks  that  there 
is  no  farmer's  boy  ten  years  old  who  would  not  make  an 
affirmative  reply  with  some  indignation  if  he  were  asked 
whether  he  could  hitch  up  a  horse;  but  there  is  many  a 
man  both  on  and  off  the  farm  who  does  not  know  when  a 
horse  is  properly  hitched  up,  and  no  work  of  the  average 
farm  hand  needs  the  final  review  of  the  owner's  eye  more 
than  this,  whether  the  horse  goes  to  plow,  wagon  or  carriage. 
In  adjusting  different  horses  to  different  harness  and  dif- 
ferent tools,  the  comparative  importance  of  the  neck-yoke 
straps,  or  chains,  the  hold  backs,  the  traces,  the  collar  and 
the  belly-band,  according  to  the  work  to  be  done,  must  be 
perfectly  realized  in  order  that  the  horse  or  teim  may  work 
to  the  best  advantage  without  chafing,  galling  or  injury. 

In  a  wagon  with  a  stiff  tongue,  where  the  chains  are  in 
tended  solely  to  hold  back  by  and  should  swing  quite 
loosely  except  when  going  down  hill,  a  man  will  often 
shorten  them  up  (probably  with  the  idea  that  it  looks  neat 
and  trim)  so  that  the  weight  of  the  tongue  and  a  portion  of 
the  load  hangs  constantly  on  the  horses'  necks,  and  every 
time  a  wheel  strikes  a  stone  in  the  road,  the  tongue  whips 
around  and  wrenches  the  horses  at  the  top  of  the  collar  or 
on  the  shoulders,  and  very  soon  there  is  galling,  a  running 
sore,  followed  by  blister  and  scar  which  disfigure  the  horse 
permanently.  For  a  working  team,  the  adjustment  of  the 
belly-band  is  unimportant  if  the  saddle  is  flexible,  unless  it 
carries  cross-straps  attached  to  the  breeching  to  hold  back 
by,  when  of  course  it  should  be  tight;  but  with  a  stiff 
saddle,  whether  for  wagon  or  carriage,  single  horse  or  team, 
the  belly-band  must  be  tight  to  avoid  rubbing,  and  sore 
b.-irk  ;ind  wither.  And  for  a  single  horse  the  outside  or 
shaft  belly-band  must  be  as  tight  as  it  can  be  drawn  with- 
in ^ing  the  shafts  in,  so  there  will  be  no  rapping  on 
•  I'Jcrs  or  poking  of  the  shafts  skyward  when  going 
ill,  for  this  strap  is  an  accessory  to  the  breeching 
.  nvist  hold  the  shafts  down  to  mak«  that  efficient.  A 


careless  man  is  most  apt  to  show  his  fault  with  this  and  the 
hold-back  or  quarter-strap.  Often  the  latter  is  made  so 
tight  that  the  horse  cannot  move  his  limbs  freely,  and  in  a 
very  short  time  the  breeching  wears  all  the  hair  off  where 
it  hangs.  It  has  repeatedly  been  within  my  personal  ex- 
perience, after  starting  from  home  with  a  horse  hitched  up 
by  a  hand,  to  stop  and  let  out  the  quarter-straps  two  holes 
on  each  side,  giving  fully  six  inches  more  play  to  the  breech- 
ing. When  traveling  on  level  ground  with  the  traces 
stretched,  the  breeching  ought  not|to  touch  the  horse's  legs, 
except  in  a  lengthy  stride,  and  then  not  enough  to  rub  him 
or  impede  his  motion,  and  if  the  shafts  are  properly  held 
down  by  the  belly-band,  the  breeching  will  perform  its 
office  on  a  down  grade  well  enough  when  it  is  quite  loose 
on  a  level. 

The  tendency  in  building  vehicles  now  for  light  driving 
is  to  curve  the  shafts  up  and  bring  the  draft  nearly  on  a 
line  with  the  body.  This  throws  the  cross-bar  and  single- 
tree high,  and  admits  of  the  horse  being  hitched  back  close 
to  his  load,  which  gives  him  great  advantage  in  ease  of 
pulling  and  prevention  of  side  motion.  In  either  light 
driving  or  draft  work  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  traces  as 
short  as  they  can  be,  allowing  the  horse's  legs  to  work  clear 
of  the  cross-bar.  To  strike  it  would  be  alarming  to  most 
high-strung  horses.  That  expert  horseman  and  intelligent 
lover  of  the  horse,  the  Rev.  W.  H.  H.  Murray,  advises  that 
all  horses  be  taught  to  hold  back  the  load  without  breech- 
ing, so  in  case  of  the  breaking  of  a  quarter-strap  they  will 
not  become  frantic  and  want  to  run  away.  A  little  patience 
will  suffice  to  bring  almost  any  horse  to  this  state  of  dis- 
cipline. In  fact,  horses  might  be  taught  a  great  many  more 
useful  things  than  they  usually  are.  We  are  progressing 
in  this  direction,  however,  and  it  is  something  that  pro- 
fessional trainers  usually  speak  of  "  teaching  "  or  "  edu- 
cating" horses  instead  of  "breaking"  them. 

The  old-fashioned  "  breaking  "  process  is  somewhat  out 
of  favor.  The  writer  has  a  chddish  recollection  of  seeing 
this  process  employed  in  its  most  horrid  simplicity  in  this 
wise:  On  a  farm  where  I  was  visiting  was  a  colt,  slight 
and  small,  but  having  reached  the  age  of  three  years  it  was 
thought  she  ought  to  be  "  broke;"  and  one  of  the  sons  of 
the  family — a  stalwart  man  of  over  six  feet,  and  more  than 
200  pounds  weight — announced  that  he  meant  to  do  it. 
Never  having  had  a  strap  of  harness  on  her,  the  little 
creature  was  backed  into  a  corner  of  the  stable,  and  the 
breaker,  with  the  aid  of  two  men,  succeeded  in  getting  the 
saddle  and  bridle  on  her.  Then  the  breaker,  armed  with  a 
"  black-snake"  wagon  whip,  threw  himself  into  the  saddle, 
and  at  the  first  lunge  of  the  colt  for  freedom  began  to  ply 
his  whip  with  all  his  strength,  and  drew  blood  freely  from 
belly  and  flanks  before  the  colt  abandoned  her  rearing  and 
plunging  for  a  straight-ahead  run.  This  was  what  the  rider 
wanted,  but  he  proh  ibly  thought  it  necessary  to  inflict  a 
certain  amount  of  punishment  in  order  to  prove  his  mas- 
tery, for  as  far  as  the  two  could  be  seen  flying  down  the 
road,  every  leap  was  accompanied  by  a  stroke  of  the  whip. 
In  the  course  of  an  hour  the  big  brute  came  riding  back, 
and  the  little  one  covered  with  dust  and  sweat  and  blood 
was  glad  to  drag  her  weary  limbs  in  a  walk  under  her 
heavy  burden.  Then  the  former  announced  that  the  colt 
was  "broke."  The  owner  of  the  farm  was  an  intelligent 
farmer  and  an  educated  physician,  but  to  my  childish  sur- 
prise and  indignation  neither  he  nor  any  of  the  other  men 
who  were  looking  on  seemed  to  think  there  was  anything 
to  criticize  in  this  method  of  "breaking."  This  was  many 
years  ago,  and  more  reasonable  ways  are  now  almost  uni- 
versally in  use,  thank  the  Lord  ! 

The  use  of  a  collar  instead  of  a  breast-strap  with  a  heavy 
one-horse  carriage  has  become  quite  common  in  city  driv- 
ing, and  it  is  a  fashion  that  deserves  to  be  encouraged.  The 
breast-strap  is  light,  and  a  horse  looks  better  with  it  when 
he  is  in  a  light  vehicle,  but  it  is  out  of  place  when  he  has 
a  heavy  load  to  draw.  When  I  see  a  horse  drawing  a  two- 
seated  carriage  with  four  persons  in,  by  hames  and  traces 
on  a  well-padded  collar  fitting  snugly  against  his  shoulders, 
I  think  he  has  a  visible  air  of  content  on  his  face,  as  if  he 
knew  he  was  rightly  equipped  for  his  work.  More  espe- 
cially is  this  the  case  if  he  carries  a  natural  head,  without 
check  or  bearmg  rein,  and  his  large,  expressive  eyes  are 
not  covered  by  blinds.  I  believe  any  horse  that  is  well 
enough  bred  to  be  called  a  carriage  horse,  and  is  properly 
trained,  will  look  bitter  and  go  easier  without  a  gag  or 
check-rein.  He  may  not  carry  his  nose  straight  out  in  the 
air,  or  hold  his  head  back  until  the  muscles  of  his  neck 
swell  with  the  tension,  as  some  like  to  see  him,  but  he  will 
look  more  natural  and  graceful  and  be  less  apt  to  stumble. 
Let  the  trainer  at  the  beginning  pull  his  head  up  with  the 
snaffle  every  few  steps,  by  extra  lines  running  through  the 
side  gags  ol  the  bridle,  and  the  horse  will  soon  learn  to 
carry  up  when  in  motion.  But  of  all  useless  and  abomi- 
nable and  indefensible  pieces  of  harness,  the  blinds  or  blink- 
ers are  the  worst.  Why  any  one  should  want  to  cover  up 
the  most  expressive  and  beautiful  feature  of  a  fine  horse 
with  a  square  p  ece  of  leather,  it  i=!  hard  to  see,  and  why  in 
harness  more  than  under  saddle  !  If  nature  had  intended 
that  he  should  only  see  straight  ahead,  she  would  probably 
have  placed  his  eyes  on  the  end  of  his  nose;  but  as  she  in- 
tended him  to  look  before  and  behind  and  on  all  sides  (if 
man  would  let  him),  she  placed  them  where  they  are.  The 
idea  that  partly  covering  his  eyes  and  restricting  his  range 
of  vision  makes  him  safer  and  less  apt  to  scare,  seems  queer 
indeed.  It  would  certainly  appear  more  reasonable  that 
he  should  be  scared  when  familiar  objects  are  distorted  and 
assume  strange  shapes  by  a  partial  glimpse  of  them,  or 
when  things  that  are  new  appear  grotesque  and  fearful  for 
the  same  reason,  when  if  fully  seen  they  would  scarcely  ex- 
cite curiosity.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  a  horse  in  an  open 
bridle  will  become  lazy  by  watching  when  the  whip  is  ready 
for  use  and  when  it  is  not.  It  may  generally  be  said  that 
a  lazy  horse  is  the  fault  of  a  lazy  driver.  If  the  horse  is 
kept  well  in  hand,  and  held  up  to  his  work  by  an  alert  and 
watchful  driver,  he  will  not  be  lazy  unless  of  a  very  slug- 
gish disposition.  By  all  means,  give  your  horse  an  open 
bridle  for  carriage,  wagon  or  plow,  as  well  as  for  saddle 
work.  He  will  enjoy  it,  and  you  will  take  more  pride  in 
looking  at  him. 
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A  Large  Wheat  Farm  in  Yolo  County. 

In  company  with  M.  Dipgs,  a  representative  of  the 
Woodland  Democrat  recently  made  a  visit  to  th'e  scene  of 
the  farming  operations  of  W.  C.  Curtis,  who  is  farming 
more  extensively  than  any  other  Yoloite  this  season. 

A  few  miles  north  of  Yolo  we  first  reached  the  Curtis 
possessions.  After  striking  the  first  grain  on  what  is 
known  as  the  Kaye  ranch,  a  person  may  ride  due  north  a 
distance  of  10  miles  without  once  leaving  an  immense 
grain  field,  which  is  one  solid  body  of  as  good  wheat  as 
can  be  found  in  California.  During  our  trip  we  viewed 
about  5000  acres,  and  there  was  not  a  spot  in  it  where  the 
yield  will  be  less  than  15  sacks  to  the  acre.  On  Grand 
Island,  Mr.  Curtis  has  about  4000  acres  which  were  at- 
tacked by  smut,  and  the  yield  was  cut  short  in  consequence 
at  least  half.  But  taken  altogether,  the  crop  will  be  a  mag- 
nificent one,  and  Mr.  Curtis  will  have  a  big  balance  on  the 
credit  side  of  his  ledger  when  the  season's  operations  are 
over.  He  has  already  purchased  100,000  sacks,  and  about 
60,000  more  will  be  required.  The  wheat  is  plump  and 
heavy  and  weighs  from  138  to  140  pounds  to  the  sacl?.  But 
for  the  rust  on  Grand  Island,  Mr.  Curtis  thinks  that  his 
sack  purchases  would  have  amounted  to  200,000. 

It  is  all  winter-sown.  There  is  not  a  single  acre  of  sum- 
mer-fallowed grain  in  the  entire  field,  and  the  manner  in 
which  a  great  deal  of  it  was  put  in,  is  calculated  to  upset 
the  theory  of  some  farmers  that  deep  plowing  is  necessary 
to  insure  a  big  crop.  When  some  of  the  neighbors  saw 
Mr.  Curtis  sowing  5000  acres  of  grain  on  unplowed  land 
and  covering  the  seed  with  a  Randall  harrow,  they  freely 
expressed  the  opinion  that  it  would  never  come  up,  and 
that  all  the  seed,  labor  and  expense  represented  so  much 
capital  that  would  be  thrown  away.  In  view  of  these 
gloomy  forebodings,  the  result  is  both  surprising  and  ex- 
tremely gratifying. 

Of  course,  a  large  force  of  men  and  horses  was  necessary 
in  order  to  seed  such  a  large  area  of  land,  and  now  that 
the  harvest  season  is  at  hand  the  number  of  men  employed 
has  been  increased  to  75  and  the  horses  to  150.  Many 
more  of  the  latter  would  be  necessary  but  for  the  fact  that 
by  the  introduction  of  steam  as  a  motive  power,  the  neces- 
sity for  at  least  150  horses  has  been  done  away  with. 

Mr.  Curtis  has  seven  combined  harvesters  and  two  head- 
ers at  work.  Of  the  harvesters,  three  are  propelled  by 
horse  power  and  four  by  steam.  One  of  the  engines  pulls 
the  big  Berry  separator  which  cuts  32  feet,  and  was  manu- 
factured at  Benecia.  It  is  roofed  with  corrugated  iron, 
and  viewed  at  a  distance  has  the  appearance  of  a  building 
on  wheels  and  in  motion. 

A  Preble  separator  is  propelled  by  a  Laufenberg  enginf, 
and  has  a  capacity  of  16  feet.  A  Pitts  engine  hauls  a  Holt 
harvester,  whicn  also  cuts  16  feet.  The  three  harvesters 
hauled  by  horses  each  cut  16  feet  and  require  26  animals. 

A  Holt  engine  and  separator  commenced  work  on  the 
farm  Monday  morning.  Mr.  Curtis  has  not  purchased  the 
outfit,  but  pays  the  Holt  Brothers  so  much  an  acre.  He  is 
quite  enthusiastic  in  his  praise  of  it,  however,  and  says  the 
engine  is  better  than  any  of  his  own,  and  the  separator  has 
one  ad>'antage  over  all  others.  It  is  provided  with  a  small 
engine  by  which  the  machinery  continues  in  operation 
even  after  the  road  wagon  has  been  stopped.  When  a  clog 
is  about  to  occur  it  is  not,  therefore,  necessary  to  stop  all 
the  machinery  and  remove  the  straw  by  hand.  The  road 
wagon  is  stopped,  but  the  small  engine  continues  to  run  the 
separator  and  the  mass  of  straw  is  cleared  away  in  a  few 
minutes.  The  test  Monday  and  Tuesday  was  a  very  hard 
one,  but  it  was  entirely  satisfactory.  In  many  spots  the 
grain  was  almost  flat,  but  the  harvester  lifted  it  better  than 
it  could  have  been  done  by  a  header,  and  the  waste  was 
comparatively  small. 

The  engines  move  at  the  rate  of  about  2%  miles  an  hour, 
and  they  consume  from  1500  to  1600  pounds  of  coal  per 
day.  The  smokestacks  are  protected  by  twilled  wire  cloth, 
so  that  it  is  impossible  for  sparks  to  escape.  The  engines 
are  never  cleaned  except  when  they  are  standing  still,  and 
a  tank  of  water  beneath  the  door  of  the  furnace  reduces  the 
danger  from  fire  to  a  minimum.  The  separators  hauled  by 
the  engines  thrash  from  350  to  700  sacks  per  day,  accord- 
ing to  size.  The  harvesters  cut  in  lands,  and  where  some 
of  them  were  operating  Tuesday,  it  was  six  miles  around 
from  start  to  finish.  Occasionally,  there  is  a  delay  of  an 
hour  or  two  in  starting  in  the  morning,  on  account  of  the 
dew,  but  there  has  been  but  little  delay  otherwise.  One  of 
the  engines  has  lost  but  half  a  day  in  22,  and  none  of  them 
have  lost  to  exceed  a  day  and  a  half. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  season,  Mr.  Curtis  procured  a 
policy  of  insurance  for  $roo,ooo  on  the  Kaye  ranch  of  5000 
acres.  As  fast  as  a  block  of  wheat  is  harvested,  the  in- 
surance is  cancelled  and  transferred  to  another  block.  For 
instance,  when  a  thousand  acres  of  wheat  had  been  cut  last 
week,  the  insurance  was  transferred  to  an  equal  number  of 
acres  of  the  Grand  Island  ranch.  This  item  of  expense  is 
no  small  matter,  but  it  is  necessary,  for  if  a  fire  should  once 
break  out  in  such  a  vast  field  of  rank  grain,  especially 
while  a  high  wind  prevails,  it  would  be  absolutely  uncon- 
trollable. Not  a  single  precaution  to  prevent  fire  is  neg- 
lected. No  smoking  in  the  field  is  permitted,  and  two 
watchmen  patrol  the  fields  during  the  night. 


A  Citizens'  World's  Fair  Association  has  been  formed  at 
Santa  Maria,  Santa  Barbara  connty.  The  work  was  seg- 
regated, and  committees  appointed  op  d.iiry  products,  min- 
erals, cereals,  fruits,  vegetables,  mill  products,  soil,  nuts, 
honey,  grasses,  machinery,  inventions,  native  flowers  and 
plants. 

In  Orange  county  the  Board  of  Supervisors  is  virtually 
in  charge  of  World's  Fair  work.  All  expenses  incurred  are 
to  be  paid  directly  by  them,  but  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
collection  and  preparation  of  exhibits,  a  World's  Fair  As- 
sociation has  been  formed. 
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JIJhE  ^OJvIE  QlRGbE. 
A  School  Idyl. 


Ram  it  in,  cram  it  in. 

Children's  heads  are  hollow; 
Slam  it  in,  jam  it  in. 

Still  there's  more  to  follow — 
Hygiene  and  history, 
Astronomic  mystery, 
Algebra,  histology, 
Latin,  etymology. 
Botany,  geometry, 
Greek  and  trigonometry  — 
Ram  it  in,  cram  it  in, 

Children's  heads  are  hollow. 

Rao  it  it  in,  tap  it  in. 

What  are  teachers  paid  for  ? 
Bang  it  in,  slam  it  in, 

What  are  children  made  for  ? 
Ancient  arcba?ology, 
Aryan  philology, 
Prosody,  zoology, 
Physics,  clinictology. 
Calculus  and  mathematics. 
Rhetoric  and  hydrostatics — 
Hoax  it  in,  coax  it  in, 

Children's  heads  are  hollow. 

Scold  it  in,  mold  it  in. 

All  that  they  can  swallow; 
Fold  it  in,  hold  it  in, 

Slill  there's  more  to  follow. 
Faces  pinched,  sad  and  pale. 
Tell  the  same  undying  tale — 
Tell  of  moments  robbed  from  sleep. 
Meals  untasted,  studies  deep. 
Those  who've  passed  the  furnace  through. 
With  aching  brow,  will  tell  to  you 
How  the  teacher  cramed  it  it  in, 
Rammed  it  in,  jammed  it  in, 
Crunched  it  in,  punched  it  in. 
Rubbed  it  in,  clubbed  it  in, 
Pressed  it  in,  caressed  it  in. 
Rapped  it  in,  and  slapped  it  in. 

When  their  heads  were  hollow. 

—Pack. 


I 


The  Whitebrow  Family. 

Written  for  the  Rural  Press  by  Duane  Moeley. 
"  David,  you  must  finish  digging  the  po- 
tatoes tu-dayand  get  in  the  remainder  of  the 
winter  apples,  and  du  not  forget  to  turn  the 
cows  into  the  back  pasture  nor  tu  work  up 
some  firewood,  for  I  shall  want  a  good  fire 
when  I  come  home  tu-night.  Oh,  yes,  there 
are  a  few  turnips  left  tu  dig  in  the  west 
garden." 

In  a  moment  more  the  boy  was  out  of 
sight,  in  the  direction  of  the  barn  and  po- 
tato field,  to  execute  the  orders  that  Luther 
Whitebrow,  his  father,  had  just  given  him. 

"  Luther,  you  are  loading  that  boy  down 
with  hard  work,"  said  Mary  Whitebrow,  the 
wife  and  mother. 

Whitebrow's  answer  was:  "  I  calkilate  I 
had  tu  work  when  I  was  a  boy;  worked  for 
my  father  right  along  until  I  was  of  age,  an' 
my  father  was  a  worker,  I  tell  ye — took  the 
lead  of  all  his  men  all  the  time." 

"  That  is  where  the  difference  is,  husband; 
for  you  leave  the  work  for  David  to  do, 
nearly  all  of  it,  while  you  are  off  after  some 
horse  speculation." 

"  Wal,  Mary,  if  I  didn't  du  somethin' 
'sides  work  this  yeller  pine  soil,  I  guess 
nothin'  would  come;  an'  what  little  there  is 
left  tu  dig  an  draw  m  '11  not  hurt  David,  I 
guess." 

"Yes,  Luiher;  but  David  is  our  only 
child,  and  everything  shouldn't  be  left  for 
him  to  do." 

"  Wal,  I  don't  believe  in  bringin'  him  up 
no-account,  makin'  a  pet  of  him,  if  he  is  an 
only  child;  he's  strong  an'  healthy,  never's 
sick  a  day,  an'  can  du  what  there  is  tu  du." 

This  was  one  of  the  talks  the  parents  had 
together  about  their  boy,  and  it  was  evident 
that  there  was  a  measure  of  disagreement 
between  them  respecting  the  way  he  should 
be  treated. 

At  another  time  the  talk  was  after  this 
fashion : 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  the  mother,  "  that 
David  is  very  bright  ? " 

*'  No,  hadn't  noticed,"  replied  Whitebrow 
"  David  is  a  good  boy,  an  earnest  worker- 
why,  yes,  come  tu  think,  he's  bright  an'  its 
most  school  time  again— near  December.  I 
hope  David  '11  du  well  this  winter." 

"  Luther,  we  ought  to  send  David  to  col- 
lege." 

Pshaw,  wife,  not  yet;  he  hasn't  learned 
all  the  teacher  can  learn  him,  an'  sides  that, 
the  money  it  would  take  tu  send  David  away 
to  college  must  go  on  the  mortgage.  The 
winter  term  will  du  David  for  a  year  or  so, 
wife." 

Mrs.  Whitebrow  had,  as  is  too  frequently 
the  case  with  mothers,  an  exaggerated  idea 
of  her  son's  mental  ability,  and  she  was 
anxious  for  David  to  receive  college  training, 
and  after  that,  to  prepare  for  the  ministry. 
But  Whitebrow  more  nearly  understood  his 


son's  capabilities,  and  was  carried  away  by 
no  extraordinary  hopes  or  desires. 

The  soil  of  Whitebrow's  State  of  Maine; 
farm  was  thin  and  poor,  and  a  mortgage  was 
plastered  on  every  acre  of  it;  so  it  was  all 
he  could  do  to  keep  the  interest  paid  and 
the  obligation  within  bounds.  Even  that  he 
could  not  have  done  had  he  not  made  an 
occasional  safe  investment  and  speculation 
in  horseflesh.  His  natural  tendency  was 
toward  "  stock,"  and  again  and  again  did  he 
try  to  seed  down  the  shifting  sands  of  the 
place  to  clover,  hoping  in  the  end  to  make 
of  it  a  stock  farm;  but  his  every  eflfort  failed, 
for  the  grass  roots  either  froze  out  or  the 
sun  scorched  then  out.  As  a  member  of 
the  Fair  Association,  it  was  true,  as  reported, 
that  Whitebrow  spent  considerable  time  talk- 
ing horse,  and  he  even  went  so  far  as  to 
train  one  or  more  of  his  colts  on  the  track 
to  arrive  at  its  speed.  And  still  more  offi- 
cious neighbors,  who  should  have  spent  the 
time  minding  their  own  affairs,  carried  ex- 
aggerated reports  of  Whitebrow's  doings  to 
the  wife. 

It  was  Whitebrow's  purpose  to  increase 
his  son's  educational  facilities  as  soon  as  he 
had,  in  a  measure,  reduced  the  incumbrance, 
or  exchanged  the  farm  for  a  smaller  one  less 
incumbered.  Either  was  difficult  to  do;  and, 
as  time  passed,  neither  was  accomplished. 
Then  the  sensitive  wife  brooded  over  fancied 
wrongs  and  exaggerated  hardships,  declar- 
ing herself,  somewhat  openly,  as  "  martyred" 
and  her  son  "neglected."  After  awhile 
there  were  storms  and  criminations,  the  wife 
averring  that  her  husband  was  a  common 
horse-jockey,  turf-gambler  and  drinker. 
This,  and  his  neighbors'  interference,  aroused 
Whitebrow's  independence  of  spirit;  and, 
between  the  sunrise  of  a  day  and  the  sun- 
setting  of  the  same,  he  made  one  supreme 
effort,  thereby  disposing  of  a  promising 
thoroughbred  colt  and  a  pair  of  ordinary 
two  year-olds;  applying  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  upon  the  interest  part  of  the  mortgage 
From  an  acquaintance  who  had  confidence 
in  Whitebrow's  honesty  and  native  shrewd 
ness,  Whitebrow  succeeded  in  borrowing 
enough  money  to  ticket  himself  to  Califor- 
nia, besides  a  portion  to  leave  with  his  wife 
and  son. 

With  capital,  a  shrewd  man  can  accom 
plish  much  in  a  short  space  of  time;  without 
it,  and  in  a  new  section  of  country  as  White- 
brow was,  the  success  is  uncertain  and  slow. 
So  it  was  with  Whitebrow  in  his  newer  field 
of  endeavor;  and,  as  the  local  phrase  has  it, 
he  was  "  cinched  "  by  sharpers  and  victimized 
by  irresponsible  portions  of  the  ever-shifting 
population.  Himself  an  adventurer,  about 
all  that  he  could  do  for  his  home  folks  was 
to  send  them  a  small  sum  quarterly  or  semi 
annually  for  their  personal  wants,  besides 
enough  to  keep  the  interest  on  the  mortgage 
paid. 

Did  the  farm  contribute  anything may 
be  asked.  Oh,  yes,  something,  under  the 
management  of  the  mother  and  her  boy; 
but,  inflated  with  the  idea  of  a  college  edu 
cation  and  its  vaunted  advantage  in  the  life 
race,  and  out  from  under  the  father's  watch 
ful  eye,  David  became  careless,  while  his 
mother  became  disheartened  and  irritable, 
And,  as  years  passed,  chasing  one  another 
like  cloud-shadows  across  the  fields,  she 
recognized  and  denominated  hei^elf  as  "The 
Forsaken."  Slight,  sometimes,  are  the  causes 
of  alienation  and  separation,  and  potent  as 
they  are  slight;  but,  could  Mrs.  Whitebrow 
— in  time,  and  void  of  selfishness — have  had 
sufficient  discernment,  the  results  might  have 
been  different.  Eventually  the  boy  received 
his  college  education;  but  the  crops  from 
the  fields  were  scant  in  quantity  and  poor  in 
quality,  and  as  the  months  and  years  yet 
rolled  by,  the  buildings  became  shaky  and 
dilapidated.  Then  the  boy  blossomed  out 
into  a  full-blown  preacher,  to  dispense  the 
Word  with  some  grace  and  more  or  less 
unction.  And  the  farm — as  a  natural  se 
quence — became  the  stamping  ground  and 
stopping  place  of  every  preacher  of  the  con 
nection  who  had  occasion  to  pass  that  way 
And  like  all  other  young  preachers  of  that 
denomination,  David  had  to  undergo  the 
starving  process,  whether  as  a  matter  of 
faith-education  or  of  official  control  is  as  yet 
unknown.  Then,  too,  his  elders  decided — 
for  prudential  as  well  as  for  other  reasons 
— that  he  should  marry.  So,  in  time, 
Mrs.  Whitebrow  had  under  her  hovering 
wing  a  delicate,  gentle-spirited  daughter 
in-law. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  chronicle  David's 
rapid  advancement,  but  I  cannot,  for  such 
was  not  the  fact — he  still  starved.  And  his 
latest  charge  was  rendered  doubly  difficult 
by  reason,  first,  of  its  great  breadth;  and 
second,  by  the  encroachments  of  a  certain 
proselyting  preacher  upon  the  membership 
atone  of  bis  principal  appointments;  and  he 
was  horse-less,  carriage-less,  without 
library,  and  had,  besides,  agnosticism  and 
all  manner  of  scientific  questions  to  con 
front.    Poor  David  " 


namesake's  unfaltering  faith  and  invincible 
courage. 

Latterly,  the  senior  Whitebrow's  com- 
munications had  been  none  too  well  received 
at  the  farm,  though  there  were  in  them  cash 
remittances.  More  recently  still,  a  friend  of 
his — a  lawyer  in  a  distant  city — undertook, 
n  person,  that  duty.  And  one  day  he 
searched  out  the  mortgage,  redeemed  the 
farm  from  its  deep  indebtedness,  and 
placed,  besides,  in  the  hands  of  Mrs.  White- 
brow, a  goodly  sum  for  her  own  especial 
use  and  nourishment.  I5ut  no  word  from 
Whitebrow;  then  speculation  was  rife  in  the 
woman's  mind  as  to  the  real  intent  of  the 
action.  It  seemed  an  augury  of  White- 
brow's return,  but  eventually  she  considered 
it  to  be  his  last  message.  One  day,  travel- 
stained  and  weary,  David  drew  up  at  his 
mother's  door.  Somehow  the  mail  had 
miscarried,  and  no  word  had  reached  him 
of  the  payment  of  the  mortgage.  David's 
call  was  one  of  business,  hoping  that,  by  his 
mother's  assistance,  some  way  could  be  de- 
vised whereby  he  could  obtain  a  horse  and 
carriage  sufficient  for  his  needs.  His 
parishoners,  though  clever,  were  poor,  and 
the  horses  loaned  him  were  usually  over- 
worked, and  proved  to  be  more  of  a  hindrance 
than  a  help.  The  backdoor  of  the  farm 
house  stood  open  as  David  and  his  mother 
sat  inside  discussing  his  necessity  and  de- 
vising the  means  of  satisfying  it. 

Said  Mrs.  Whitebrow:  "The  lawyer 
who  came  over  and  satisfied  the  mortgage 
left  me  a  sum  of  money  for  my  own  especial 
use,  and  I  had  to  sign  a  receipt  to  that 
effect;  but  I  can  take  that  money,  David, 
and  buy  you  a  horse  and  carriage." 

Just  then  a  voice  interrupted :  "  Ye 
needn't  du  any  sech  a  thmg,  Mary;  that 
money's  yourn.  I've  got  quite  a  band  of 
thurrerbreds  from  Kern  county,  Californy, 
comin'  in  on  the  railroad  tumorrer,  an 
amongst  the  lot  is  a  fine  carriage  span  fer 
David,  an'  a  carriage  tu — the  best  I  could 
rake  up  in  the  city.  An'  there's  a  parson 
feller  tu  that  came  with  me  on  the  overland 
that  can  jest  knock  the  headlights  oR  of  any 
agnostic  that  ever  breathed,  an'  spill  the 
dish  besides,  for  that  water-sopper  that  is 
sneakin'  David's  members  intu  his  own 
fold.  David  an'  this  feller-preacher  of  mine 
can  take  turn  about  a  dosin'  out  the  milk 
and  meat  of  the  Word.  In  New  York,  he 
an'  I  spent  tu  hull  days  a  pickin'  out  theology 
an'  science  books  for  the  boy — about  three 
thousan'  dollars'  worth,  an'  a  whole  raft  of 
biblical  maps  an'  charts.  I  hain't  forgot  ye, 
David,  if  I  have  been  a  long  time  gone  from 
home." 

It  was  Whitebrow's  voice,  he  himself, 
standing  in  the  open  farmhouse  door. 
Catching  breath  and  clearing  his  throat,  he 
started  in  again : 

"  Give  me  a  bite  o'  somethin'  tu  eat, 
Mary,  an'  a  blanket  tu  roll  up  in  in  the  barn 
until  tu  morrer,  an'  I'll  be  obliged.  I've 
learnt  to  rough  it,  stack  up  twenty-dollar 
pieces,  an'  gether  in  thurrerbreds,  an'  when 
my  men  an'  stock  come  up  tu  mirrer  we'll 
start  in  on  a  year's  campaign  that'll  make 
'  or  Sandy,'  as  I  used  tu  call  her,  shine. 
I've  got  all  manner  o'  grass  an'  grain  seeds, 
one  o'  my  men's  an  engineer,  an'  on  the 
north  slope  we'll  bore  for  artesian  water. 
When  that  comes  spoutin'  up,  it'll  settle  the 
question  o'  seedin'  down,  I  guess." 

Some  months  afterward,  a  neighbor  some 
distance  out  interviewed  one  a  little  closer 
in  asking  how  Luther  Whitebrow  stood  on 
the  question  of  religion.  "  Has  he  got  it?' 
were  the  words.  "  I  don't  know  whether  he 
has  got  religion  or  not,"  was  the  reply,  "but 
he  has  Christianity,  that  I  am  certain  of. 
You  knew  Sile  Perkins?"  "Yes,  him  we 
called  'poor  Perk'  from  Hiram  Falls  way — 
wife  an'  six  children."  "  Wal,  Whitebrow's 
bought  out  widder  Joneses  twenty-acre  strip 
near  his  old  farm,  an'  sold  it  again  to  Sile 
on  long  time,  so's  he  can  pay  for  it,  an'  he 
receipted  the  first  payment  free  an'  gives 
Sile  stiddy  work  among  his  thurrerbreds  at 
good  pay;  an',  too,  there  ain't  a  tramp  goin' 
that  way  that  isn't  fed  an'  sheltered.  The 
Bible  says  somethin'  about  bein'  doers  of  the 
Word.  I  calkilate  Lute  Whitebrow's  a  doer 
for  he  does." 

"How  about  David?"  "Oh,  David's 
doin'  fine  now  with  his  horses  an'  carriage 
an'  his  library.  An'  they've  got  a  boy  baby. 
Named  it  Lutey  'fore  it  was  a  day  old — big 
turn  about  amongst  the  -Whitebrow  family,  I 
tell  ye."  

—What  Did  She  Mean?— She  (to 
Cousin  George,  who  has  just  returned  from 
the  tropics):  "  O  George  dear,  how  kind  of 
you  to  bring  me  this  dear  little  monkey  ! 
How  thoughtful  you  are  !  But— but— it  is 
just  like  you." 


Come,  Great  Deliverer,  Come, 

Voices  were  borne  out  on  the  air  one 

Winter  night,  voices  of  many  people  singing 

in  a  little  upstairs  room.    The  broad  avenue 

was  as  light  as  day  with  the  flare  of  electric 

lights.    Crowds  were  surging  up  and  down. 

The  voices  went  on  singing: 

I've  wandered  far  away  o'er  mountains  cold, 
I've  wandered  far  away  from  home; 
Oh,  hear  my  cry,  be  gracious  unto  me, 
Come,  Great  Deliverer,  Come, 

A  woman  was  standing  inside  the  door- 
way listening  to  the  words. 

She  was  dressed  in  a  gayly  beaded  wrap 
and  cheap  silk  dress  with  faded  trimming. 
Her  face  had  been  pretty  once,  but  now 
there  weie  hollows  in  the  once  rounded  pink 
and  whiteness  of  the  cheeks  and  dark  circles 
under  the  blue  eyes.  She  looked  weak  and 
ill. 

A  sweet-faced  woman  just  coming  down 
the  stairs  from  the  meeting  turned  and  looked 
at  her,  first  with  a  feeling  of  repugnance. 
Then  the  pitiful  weakness  of  the  face  over- 
came her.  "  Can  I  do  anything  for  you?" 
she  said,  and  gently  touched  the  woman's 
arm. 

The  face  turned  toward  her  in  reply 
worked  with  an  emotion  the  poor  crea- 
ture tried  to  restrain.  She  threw  her 
hands  over  her  face  and  moaned  out,  "Oh, 
you  can't;  nobody  can.  It's  me  they're  sing- 
ing about.  I've  wandered  far  away  from 
home.  Oh,  my  God!  there  is  no  help." 
She  was  sobbing  so  the  thin  frame  shook 
with  the  strength  of  her  emotion. 

The  voices  were  singing,  "  I  have  no  home, 
no  refuge  from  the  storm,  come.  Great 
Deliverer,  come." 

"  My  friend,  there  is  help.  But  you  are 
not  well — let  me  take  you  home." 

"  You! "  the  poor  woman  lifted  her  tear 
stained  face  from  her  hands  as  she  spoke. 
You  wouldn't  be  seen  instde  of  it.  See  mel 
I've  got  nothing  in  the  world  but  these 
things  I've  got  on  till  Jim  comes  back  from 
his  trip.  I  live  with  Jim.  I'm  sick  and 
faded,  and  he  don't  care  for  me  any  more. 
Oh,  I  want  to  die — why  can't  I  die!  "  She 
dropped  to  the  floor  faint  with  exhaustion. 

Miss  Reigh  spoke  to  a  passing  policeman. 
"  Here,  call  a  carriage  for  me,  please." 
Then  helping  the  woman  to  her  feet,  she  said, 
"  I  shall  take  you  to  the  hospital."  As  they 
were  rolling  along  over  the  pavement.  Miss 
Reigh  asked,  "  have  you  had  any  thing  to 
eat  to-day?" 

"  Not  since  morning.    I've  been 
to  find  work  with  some  dressmaker, 
to  sew  pretty  well,  but  I'm  too  sick." 

After  beinj  put  to  bed  she  fell  into  a 
stupor.  Miss  Reigh  stayed  until  the  woman 
was  made  comfortable,  then  went  home 
promising  to  come  again  in  the  morning. 
She  was  detained,  however,  and  it  was  well 
on  in  the  afternoon  before  she  reached  the 
hospital.  The  matron  told  her  the  woman 
was  in  a  bad  way. 

"Dr.  Osborne  says  she  may  live  a  couple 
of  weeks,  but  her  mode  of  life  has  exhausted 
her  vitality,  and  with  the  best  of  care  she 
cannot  last  longer  than  that." 

As  Miss  Reigh  went  in  the  ward  the 
woman  was  muttering  to  herself,  "  Come, 
Great  Deliverer,  come."  Her  cheeks  were 
flushed,  and  as  she  opened  her  eyes  they 
were  bright  with  fever. 

"  There  must  be  some  goodness  in  the 
world  if  there  are  many  like  you,"  she  said, 
recognizing  the  face  bending  over  her. 

"  My  friend  I  want  you  to  tell  me  about 
yourself — who  you  are.  You  are  very  sick 
— perhaps  will  not  get  well.  Wouldn't  you 
like  to  see  a  minister?" 

No,  I  won't  see  one.  I  hate  them  all. 
They  preach  about  One  who  was  good  to 
such  as  me,  but  I  tell  you,  till  you  spoke  to 
me  yesterday,  I  haven't  heard  a  kind  word 
from  such  as  them  for  years.  I'm  not  a 
good  woman.  I  can't  get  it  out  of  my  head 
that  about  how  I  have  wandered  far  away 
from  home.  Oh,  I  want  my  home.  I  want 
to  see  my  little  girl." 

"  Ten  years  ago  I  left 
ran  away  with  Jim.  I 
didn't  love  my  husband, 
awful  wicked,  don't  you? 


—Charlie— "I  pity  you,  Jack,  when  I  see 
your  creditors   pushing  you.    That  is  a 
trouble  I   never  had."    Jack— "No.  You 
he  needed  his  great  I  probably  never  had  any  credit." 


trymg 
I  used 


my  husband  and 
loved  Jim,  and  I 
You  think  I  was 
But  I  might  have 


been  worse,  for  I've  always  been  true  to 
Jim." 

"  Why  did  you  marry  your  husband  if  you 
didn't  love  him?" 

"  He  had  a  good  trade  and  was  doing 
well.  I  didn't  like  sewing,  and  I  was  only 
seventeen.  He  was  thirty.  I  guess  I  was 
kind  o'  flattered  to  think  he  wanted  me,  for 
he  never  had  much  to  do  with  girls." 

"  Wasn't  he  good  to  you  ? " 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  but  after  we  were  married 
he  didn't  seem  to  care  so  much  about  me, 
least  ways  he  never  showed  it.  I  was  alwa  ys 
affectionate,  but  he  thought  I  was  silly  to 
want  to  be  petted.  Women  are  queer  things 
— they  want  to  be  told  that  you  love  'em. 
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After  little  Annie  was  born,  I  thought  it 
would  be  different,  but  it  wasn't.  I  most 
hated  the  baby  he  was  so  fond  of  her.  I 
remember  how  one  day  I  dressed  up  in  my 
new  dress.  I  looked  pretty  in  it,  too.  I 
kept  thinking  maybe  he'll  kiss  me  to-night  if 
I  look  real  pretty.  But  all  he  did  was  to 
pick  up  the  baby  and  ask  me  if  supper  was 
ready.  I  slammed  the  dishes  on  the  table 
and  was  pretty  short  with  him  all  the  time  he 
was  eating.  That  was  what  decided  me  to 
run  away.  I  had  been  seeing  a  good  deal  of 
Jim.  He  was  young  and  handsome,  and 
told  me  my  husband  didn't  love  me.  I  had 
made  a  mistake  to  marry  such  an  old  man. 
Still  I  think  if  my  husband  had  acted 
different,  I  wouldn't  have  £;one  away.  Jim 
said  marriage  didn't  amount  to  much — if 
one  had  made  a  mess  of  it  the  sooner  they 
got  out  of  it  the  better.  He  always  called 
me  his  wife,  but  I'm  awful  afraid  he  don't 
care  for  me  like  he  used  to." 
"  Where  is  he  ?  " 

"  Traveling  for  Duncan's  cigar  firm. 
He'll  be  back  next  week.  Will  you  write  to 
him  and  tell  him  I'm  sick?  J.  H.  Kidder, 
No.  97  Mason  street  will  find  bim." 

The  nurse  then  came  and  gave  the  med- 
icine, and  rearranged  the  coverings  that  the 
restless  tossings  of  the  patient  had  made  an 
untidy  heap. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  are  talking  too  much," 
she  said,  with  professional  anxiety. 

"  I  think  she  will  not  be  worse  for  it," 
Miss  Reigh  said.  •'  I  shall  not  stay  much 
longer." 

The  bed  was  in  the  corner  of  a  ward  quite 
by  itself.  The  nurse  had  placed  a  screen 
around  it  so  they  might  talk  unobserved. 
Miss  Reigh  looked  earnestly  at  the  face  on 
the  pillow.  It  was  not  bad,  but  pitifully 
weak.  She  believed  the  story  just  told  her 
was  true.    But  the  woman  began  to  cry. 

Oh,  don't  look  at  me.  You  are  good, 
and  I  wish  I  was.  Come,  Great  Deliverer, 
come.    Oh,  I  want  to  die." 

Miss  Reigh  slipped  to  her  knees,  and  tak- 
ing the  woman's  hand  in  hers,  she  prayed. 

'*  Thou  Great  Deliverer,  come  to  this 
child,  who  has  wandered  so  far  from  Thee. 
Forgive  her  and  bring  her  to  Thy  fold,  bring 
her  home.  See,  Lord,  she  is  so  sorry,  and 
she  wants  to  find  Thee.  Thou  who  never 
turned  away  from  human  woe,  come  and 
help  this  child.  Amen." 

The  sobs  had  ceased  and  a  look  of  awe 
was  in  the  blue  eyes. 

"  Do  you  think  he'll  hear  you  ?  "  she  whis- 
pered. 

"  I  knoTi/  he  will.  He  is  near  us  now — so 
near,  longing  to  forgive  and  help  you. 
Won't  you  believe  Him  when  He  says, 
'  Come  unto  Me  all  ye  that  labor  and  are 
heavy  laden  and  I  will  give  you  rest  ? 
Don't  you  remember  how  Christ  told  the  sin- 
ful woman  who  was  brought  to  Him  to  be 
condemned  to  '  go  and  sin  no  more  ? ' " 

"  I  remember,"  she  said,  and  a  smile  came 
over  her  face.  "  I  learned  about  it  when  I 
was  a  little  girl  and  went  to  Sunday-school. 
I  never  thought  then  I  should  be  like  that 
woman.'' 

Day  by  day  she  grew  weaker.  One  after- 
noon when  Miss  Reigh  sat  beside  her  she 
said: 

"  I  want  to  know  if  you  will  write  to  my 
husband  and  tell  him  I'm  sorry  and  want 
him  to  forgive  me,  and — "  she  hesitated,  her 
voice  broke  into  a  sob,  "  ask  him  to  let  me 
see  little  Annie.  I  know  I  don't  deserve  to 
after  I've  left  her  all  these  years,  but  I  want 
to  see  her  so." 

And  Miss  Reigh  wrote  a  letter  to  the  ad- 
dress given  her,  telling  the  sad  story  of  the 
wife's  nearness  to  deaih  and  her  patience, 
asking  him  to  send  a  word  of  forgiveness, 
and,  if  possible,  bring  the  little  girl  to  see 
her. 

The  answer  came  in  a  few  days:  "Tell 
Maggie  I  forgive  her,  but  I  can't  let  Annie 
see  her.  When  she  went  away  she  died  to 
me.    Annie  thinks  her  mother  is  dead" 

Maggie  was  brave  when  she  saw  the  let- 
ter. 

"  I  wasn't  fit  to  be  Annie's  mother,  so  I 
guess  it's  all  right.  Don't  you  think  God 
will  let  me  be  her  mother  when  I  get  to 
Heaven  ?" 

"  Indeed  I  do.  Perhaps  you  can  do  more 
for  her  there  than  you  could  on  earth.  I 
wish  you  would  let  me  bring  my  minister  to 
see  you." 

"  I'd  rather  you  wouldn't.  I  never  had 
much  to  do  with  ministers  and  churches  after 
1  ran  away.  One  Sunday  night  Jim  and  I 
went  to  church.  It  was  one  of  these 'Piscopal 
churches.  The  music  was  sweet  and  pretty, 
and  the  minister  preached  about  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer.  '  Well,'  says  Jim,  when 
v.'f  went  out,  '  I  hope  you're  satisfied.  What 
you  care  about  the  Book  of  Common 

■lyer?'" 

Miss  Reigh  rose  to  go,  but  Maggie  drew 
her  down.  "  Have  you  heard  from  Jim  ?  Is 
it  wrong  to  love  him  so?  It  seems  as  if  I 
couldn't  die  without  seeing  him  again." 


"  I  am  sorry,  dear.  I  have  not  heard  a 
word  from  him." 

Maggie  turned  her  face  to  the  wall.  Miss 
Reigh  stooped  and  kissed  her  forehead 
She  caught  her  hand  and  said,  "  when  I  get 
to  Heaven  I'll  tell  the  Lord  how  good  you 
was  to  me." 

The  following  morning  a  note  was  brought 
her  saying  that  Maggie  had  died  in  the 
night.  Mis  Reigh  went  at  once  to  the  hos 
pital.  The  nurse  said  that  the  end  was 
peaceful.  "  I  gave  her  the  medicine  at  two 
o'clock.  She  whispered, '  I've  wandered  far 
away,'  but  roused  to  take  the  medicine. 
When  I  went  to  her  again  she  was  gone." 

Miss  Reigh  telegraphed  the  husband  at 
once.  He  came  on,  and  when  he  saw  his 
wife  laying  so  quietly  at  rest,  he  broke  down. 

"  My  Maggie,  my  Maggie!  I  did  forgive 
you.  Forgive  me  that  I  wasn't  better  to 
you.' 

Before  leaving  the  city  he  called  on  Miss 
Reigh. 

"  God  bless  you,  ma'am,  for  your  good 
ness  to  poor  Maggie.    I  guess  I  never  made 
enough  of  her.    She  was  such  a  lovin'  little 
thing — Annie's  just  like  her." — Sarah  Ander 
son  in  American  Cultivator. 


^OUNG  HobKS'  C[obUM|^. 


The  True  Story  of  the  Three  Sisters, 
the  tjenius  and  the  West  Side. 

Written  for  the  Koral  Press  by  L.  H.  S. 

Once  there  were  three  lovely  sisters, 
named  Applecheeks,  Goldylocks,  and  Ruby 
heart,  who  lived  in  a  hill  country  and  were 
daughters  of  a  great  and  noble  prince,  whose 
flocks  and  herds  found  unlimited  range, 
whose  valleys  were  set  out  in  rare  fruits,  and 
whose  river  bottoms  were  perpetually  green 
with  fragrant  alfalfa. 

He  was  a  rough  and  ruddy  prince,  well 
beloved  by  all  his  people,  whose  pretty 
homes  were  in  the  little  vales  and  on  the 
borders  of  the  low  rivers. 

These  three  beautiful  maidens  lived  with 
their  noble  father  in  his  wonderful  castle. 
They  had  been  instructed  in  de//e  lettres. 
music,  domestic  economy,  and  the  art  of 
adorning  their  lovely  persons.  They  danced 
with  grace  and  rode  their  fleet  ponies  like 
an  Austrian  empress.  But  for  all  this  they 
were  not  happy. 

Applecheeks  and  Goldylocks  and  Ruby- 
heart  were  known  to  wander  often  hand  in 
hand  far  out  in  the  fields  by  moonlight,  or 
over  the  hills  and  through  the  forests  by  day. 
They  were  very  sad,  and  they  wept  in  the 
shaded  retreats  of  the  deep  canyons,  or  sighed 
as  they  walked  in  the  bird-haunted  park, 
and  their  beautiful  locks  hung  disheveled, 
which  made  them  seem  more  lovely  than 
ever. 

One  day  these  three  maidens  were  be- 
wailing their  fate,  sitting  in  the  soft  grass  by 
a  clear,  cool  spring,  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
castle  park. 

"  Oh,  I  do  wish  something  would  happen," 
cried  Goldylocks  in  a  pet,  flinging  a  valuable 
gold  bracelet  into  the  water.  "  This  is  too 
slow  for  anything." 

At  once  something  did  happen.  A  stranger 
of  impressive  and  dignified  appearance  rose 
up  out  of  the  water  and  stood  before  them. 
He  had  white  hair  and  beard  and  a  thought- 
ful countenance,  but  a  very  pleasant  smile. 
His  manner  was  most  affable,  he  held  a 
cane  in  one  hand  and  lifted  a  shining  beaver 
with  the  other. 

"  Do  not  be  alarmed,  ladies,"  he  said, 
"  this  is  a  charming  day." 

The  princesses  murmured  that  it  was,  and 
gathered  up  their  trailing  robes  ready  to  run. 

"  I  beg  you  to  remain,"  said  the  stranger. 
"  I  have  come  to  offer  you  my  services.  I 
have  long  observed  your  sorrow  and  dis- 
tress. If  I  can  relieve  your  miseries  I  will 
be  charmed.  But  you  must  first  tell  me  the 
cause  of  your  tears  and  sad  wanderings." 

The  maidens  dropped  their  skirts  with 
blushing  cheeks. 

"  You  tell  him,  Rubyheart,"  said  Apple- 
cheeks.   "  You  went  to  school  the  longest." 

Rubyheart  drew  near,  and  lifting  her  em- 
broidered veil  from  her  sad  and  beautiful 
features,  told  him  the 

STORY  OF  THE  SORROW  OF  THE  THREE 
SISTERS. 

"  We  are  literally  prisoners  on  the  do- 
main of  our  father,  the  noble  prince,"  she 
said.  "  We  are  forbidden  all  flirtations  and 
real  pleasures.  All  we  can  do  is  to  read  a 
few  old  novels  and  crochette,  and  help 
around  the  house." 

"  And  we  are  tired  of  it,"  interrupted  Ap- 
plecheeks. 

"  Stupid,"  cried  Goldylocks,  shaking  her 
shower  of  golden  curls. 
"  But  we  have  three  noble  lovers,"  contin- 


ued Rubyheart,  "  who  are  longing  to  come 
and  rescue  us;  but,  alas  !  they  cannot.  They 
are  named  Broadchest,  and  Workwell,  and 
Greatheart.  They  are  princes  of  a  great 
country  across  the  Yellow  river,  called  the 
West  Side.  They  are  possessed  of  immense 
wealth,  and  their  fertile  lands  extend  far  and 
wide;  but,  alas  !  they  are  tied  hand  and  foot 
in  their  homestead  cabins  by  a  cruel  mon 
ster  called  Driought.  They  have  to  stay 
there,  and  wait,  and  wait,  and  hope.  They 
cannot  cross  the  Yellow  river  or  write  us  a 
note  even.  The  wicked  monster  blights  the 
seeds  they  plant  and  chokes  their  cattle  till 
they  die.  The  monster,  Driought,  holds 
them  back  from  us.  They  are  handsome 
and  noble  and  loving." 

"And  jolly,"  said  Applechesks. 

"  And  papa,"  cried  Goldylocks,  "  says  if 
we  can't  marry  decent  young  farmers  we 
shan't  marry  at  all." 

Rubyheart  sank  down  in  a  fainting  con 
dition,  and  Applecheeks  and  Goldylocks 
fell  to  weeping  bitterly.    The  stranger  was 
visibly  affected.    He  drew  out  a  fine  linen 
handkerchief  and  wiped  his  eyes. 

"  This  is  very,  very  sad  indeed,"  he  said, 
but  I  can  help  you.  I  will  rescue  your  lov- 
ers." 

"  Oh  !  Oh  !  Oh  !  "  they  all  cried. 

"  I  am  A  genius." 

"A  what!" 

"  A  regular  genius." 

"Oh!  oh!" 

"  I  am  a  descendant  of  those  genii  who  in 
habited  the  earth  in  the  days  of  Sheherazade 
and  Aladdin.  We  were  known  to  the 
ancients  as  angels,  but  in  course  of  time  we 
fell,  and  there  were  good  genii  and  bad 
genii,  as  in  the  time  of  Dorathil-goase 
There  are  not  rnany  geniuses  in  the  world 
to  day,  and  a  great  many  who  think  they  are 
geniuses  are  very  bad  ones.  We  are  gradu 
ally  losing  our  remarkable  powers.  But  my 
blood  is  pure.  I  will  kill  the  monster 
Driought." 

The  princesses  would  have  embraced  him, 
but  he  waved  them  back. 

"  To  tell  the  truth,"  continued  the  genius, 
"  I  generally  work  for  monopolies,  and  my 
pay  is  something  enormous.  I  invent 
motors  and  lights  and  such  things.  But  you, 
ladies,  are  very  beautiful  and  I  will  help 
you.  But  I  must  first  have  gold  to  propitiate 
the  King  of  the  Genii.  Return  at  this  hour, 
to-morrow,  with  your  aprons  full  of  gold,  and 
I  will  kill  the  monster  Driought." 

The  genius  then  disappeared  in  the  spring 
and  only  the  circles  caused  by  the  fall  of  the 
bracelet  were  to  be  seen  on  the  surface  of 
water. 

Now,  the  lovely  princesses  had  no  gold, 
but  they  determined  to  get  some  any  way, 
just  to  try  the  experiment. 

They  rose  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and 
gathered  up  all  the  loose  gold  in  the  castle; 
they  took  a  little  from  each  servant  and 
emptied  the  pockets  of  their  father,  the 
noble  prince,  while  he  slept. 

At  the  appointed  hour  the  maidens  ap- 
peared at  the  spring,  and  Goldylocks  threw 
her  other  bracelet  into  the  water. 

Instantly  the  genius  rose  up,  bowing  as 
before.  When  he  saw  the  heap  of  gold  in 
the  grass  his  face  beamed,  and  he  requested 
the  charming^  princesses  to  put  it  in  his 
pockets. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  "we  will  work  the  charm. 
I  will  make  Reigne.  The  very  smell  of  it 
will  kill  the  monster  Driought." 

Then  Applecheeks  and  Goldylocks 
thought  be  was  an  imposter  and  turned 
away  weeping,  but  Rubyheart  pressed  them 
to  remain. 

Then  the  genius  produced  a  bit  of  cop- 
per from  his  pocket  and  waved  it  in  the  air. 
Instantly  a  slave  appeared,  branded  on  his 
cap  "S.  P.  R.  R.  Baggage  Master,"  and  de- 
posited on  the  ground  an  average-sized 
trunk,  much  battered,  with  a  cracked  cover 
and  ruptured  lock.  Then  the  slave  bowed 
low,  took  the  bit  of  copper  and  vanished. 

The  genius,  with  a  resigned  smile,  knelt 
on  the  ground,  unstrapped  the  trunk  and 
took  off  the  cover.  Then  he  took  out  a 
curious-looking  apparatus  and  some  large 
bottles. 

And  now,"  he  said,  if  you  will  lend  me 
the  use  of  your  sheep-herders'  cabin,  I  will 
make  Reigne." 

Applecheeks  ran  and  unbolted  the  door 
and  the  genius  took  his  bottles  and  things 
and  shut  himself  up  in  the  cabin,  while  the 
three  beautiful  princesses  clasped  their  hands 
and  wondered. 

Soon  they  saw  a  thin  smoke  curl  up  out  of 
the  cabin  chimney;  it  grew  black  and  dense 
and  rose  up  and  flUed  the  air  about  them. 
Then  they  saw  it  lift  up  in  a  huge  volume 
and  it  was  carried  by  a  south  wind  as  far  as 
the  West  Side. 

The  fair  sisters  threw  up  kisses  on  their 
hands  to  send  to  their  lonely  lovers.  Then 
the  genius  stood  before  them. 

"The  charm  has  worked,"  he  said.  "There 
will  be  Reigne.  Your  lovers  will  be  free  and 


they  will  come,  as  the  brave  knights  of  old, 
to  rescue  you.  Fly  to  the  shelter  of  yon 
oak." 

But  the  sisters  were  spell  bound.  Soon 
the  bright  silver  drops  of  the  magic  Reigne 
came  tumbling  down  out  of  the  air.  Apple- 
cheeks put  up  her  round  face  and  red  lips 
and  sipped  the  drops  as  they  fell. 

Goldylocks  spread  out  her  bright  curls  and 
laughed  to  see  them  get  wet  and  ragged. 

Rubyheart  opened  her  lace  robe  and  let 
the  cool  drops  run  down  her  ivory  throat. 

They  kissed  each  other  with  joy.  "Reigne 
will  put  an  end  to  Driought,"  they  cried. 

"  And  now,"  said  the  genius,  "run  to  your 
castle  tower  and  watch  three  months,  and 
if  your  lovers  do  not  come,  then  I  am  no 
son  of  the  genii." 

Then  the  beautiful  princesses  ran  to  the 
tower  and  watched  and  waited,  though  the 
great  prince,  their  father,  raged  and  fumed 
and  ordered  them  to  come  down  and  have 
done  with  such  nonsense. 

"What  seest  thou,  sister  Rubyheart?" 
cried  Goldylocks. 

"  In  the  far  distance  I  see,  sister  mine," 
said  Rubyheart,  mounted  on  the  high  para- 
pet of  the  tower,  "  that  the  great  plain  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Yellow  river  grows  green  to 
the  tips  of  the  western  hills.  And  I  fancy  I 
can  hear  the  larks  singing  in  the  waving 
grass.  I  can  see  children  playing  in  the 
roads  and  cattle  on  the  hills.  In  the  place 
where  Greatheart  and  Broadchest  and 
Workwell  live,  I  can  see  houses  being 
erected  and  piles  of  lumber  in  the  sun." 

Then  Applecheeks  lifted  up  her  lovely 
face. 

"And  what  dost  see  now,  sister?" 
"  I  see,"  said  Rubyheart,  "  all  the  plains 
grow  lighter  and  brighter  and  the  waving  of 
heavy  grain  in  the  west  wind.  I  see  young 
men  in  the  fields,  tossing  hay.  And  now,  as 
I  look,  dear  sisters,  I  see  the  plain  grow 
yellow  as  gold  and  the  warm,  dry  air  quivers 
in  the  distance.  And  now  I  see  a  great  ma- 
chine, run  by  steam;  it  is  cutting  the  grain 
and  laying  it  down  in  sacks  in  the  field.  And 
there  is  another  machine  puffing  smoke  also, 
and  hauling  heavy  loads  to  the  long  ware- 
houses by  the  iron  road.  Take  the  glass 
and  look,  Applecheeks.  My  heart  throbs 
and  I  grow  faint  with  joy." 

"  Yes,"  said  Applecheeks,  "  and  Broad- 
chest and  Workwell  and  Greathsart  are 
there,  and  they  have  been  paid  cash  on  de- 
livery. They  are  smiling  and  folding  up 
checks.    Our  lovers  are  free!" 

The  field  glass  fell  over  the  parapet  and 
broke  into  a  thousand  pieces,  and  Apple- 
cheeks and  Goldylocks  ran  off  to  their 
boudoirs. 

"  And  now,"  mused  Rubyheart,  "  I  sup- 
pose they  will  come  on  three  magnificent 
coal-black  chargers,  gaily  caparisoned  in 
velvet  and  gold  and  silver.  I  will  have  a 
ruby  on  my  ring.  Goldylocks  must  have  an 
amethyst  and  Applecheeks  a  diamond. 

Then  Applecheeks  flew  up  the  stairs,  her 
eyes  shining  like  stars. 

"Rubyheart,  sister,  sister,"  she  cried, 
"come  down  and  curl  your  bangs.  The 
boys  are  driving  through  the  big  gate. 
They're  not  dressed  like  knights  at  all. 
They've  got  three  new,  spick  and  span  top 
buggies  and  big,  beautiful,  bay  mares. 

—A  summer  school  for  females  is  to  be 
established  in  the  Eiffel  Tower.  This 
should  interest  those  persons  who  believe  in 
the  higher  education  of  women. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder.  High- 
est of  all  In  leavening  strength, — Latest  U, 
S.  GoverunuHt  Food  Report, 
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PE^ORTICULTURE. 


Eastern  Nurserymen  and  the  California  Qaarantine. 

From  the  annual  report  of  B.  M.  Lelong,  Secreiary  of 
the  State  Board  of  Horticuhure,  we  take  the  following  con- 
cerning the  points  at  issue  between  California  horticulturists 
and  Eastern  nurserymen: 

I  have  received  the  following  resolutions,  passed  by  the 
Amer  can  Association  of  Nurserymen,  at  their  meeting  at 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  viz  : 

Resolved,  Th-it  the  secretary  of  this  Association  notify  the  [;resi- 
dent  and  secretary  of  the  California  State  Boird  and  othpr  proper 
officers  that  the  people  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains  consider  the 
present  in'p-clion  laws  of  Cahfornia  a  measure  uncalled  for  and  a 
grsAt  di'criramaiion,  nnd  demand  their  prompt  repeal. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  event  of  having  to  pass  such  laws,  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  be  requested  to  employ  a  good  attorney  to  draft 
a  uniform  la*  lo  be  passed  by  the  respective  States  east  of  the  Rocky 
mountains,  i^nd  one  which  shall  be  so.  framed  by  a  schedule  of  fees 
as  to  be  no  expense  upon  the  "^tate. 

Accompanying  the  resolutions  was  a  letter  from  the  sec- 
retary of  the  Association,  as  follows: 

American  Association  of  Nurserymen,  ) 
Secretary's  Office,  > 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  July  i,  1892.  ) 

I  am  lequested  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  this  Association 
to  forward  to  you  the  enclosed  resolutions. 

Allow  me  to  volucteer  a  few  lines  of  explanation  in  re- 
gard to  the  position  of  our  nurserymen  as  I  understand  it: 

We  consider  California  a  part  of  the  United  States,  open 
to  commercial  mtercourse,  without  obstructions;  but  we 
find  th;  California  State  line  is  now  more  effectually  block- 
aded against  the  sale  of  our  products  than  the  border  lines 
of  any  loreign  country.  This  condition  might  be  borne  by 
us  with  better  gtace  if  an  equal  barrier  was  in  force  against 
products  of  California  coming  East,  but  no  si'ch  barrier 
exists,  and  California  fruits  are  poured  into  our  Eastern 
markets  in  enormous  floods,  to  the  injury  of  Eastern  (ruit 
growers. 

We  desire  reciprocity  with  California.  This  is  a  more 
liberal  policy  than  California  offers  Mexico,  as  will  be  noted 
by  the  following  excerpt  from  a  recent  California  fruit 
grower:  "  If,  therefore,  reciprocity  with  Mexico  means  the 
free  admission  of  citrus  and  other  California-grown  fruits  to 
the  United  States,  it  is  the  first  duty  of  every  fruit  producer 
to  oppose  and  resist  it  to  the  last  extremity.  Such  a  gov- 
ernmentil  policy  would  sound  the  funeral  march  of  our 
most  promising  industries  and  would  postpone  the  settle- 
ment and  development  of  this  State  to  a  vague  and  in- 
definite future.    It  must  not  be." 

Your  reply  will  be  that  your  people  are  simply  protect- 
ing their  orchards  from  insects  and  diseases,  but  this  is  con- 
sidered by  us  simply  a  pretext.  Such  pretexts  are  offered 
by  Gjrnr.any  in  order  to  exclude  American  p"rk,  and  by 
France  to  exclude  our  evaporated  fruits. 

A  similar  pretext  was  attempted  by  a  northern  State  in 
order  to  shut  out  nursery  salesmen  from  all  other  States, 
claiming  that  such  salesmen  sold  trees  that  were  not 
adapted  to  the  North,  etc.  Numerous  pretexts  of  similar 
character  might  be  raised  by  Georgia,  Tennessee  or  any 
other  State  where  peach  yellows  never  has,  and  never  will 
exist  on  account  of  incongeniality,  as  is  the  case  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  where  disease  and  insects  could  not  possibly  be 
shut  out  by  legislation  if  naturally  inclined  thereto. 

If  one  State  can  shut  out  all  commercial  dealings  with 
another  State  by  such  pretexts,  and  yet  sell  her  own  pro- 
duce to  the  abused  States,  surely  our  United  States  will 
become  a  misnomer — they  will  become  disunited  com- 
mercially. 

But  further  than  this,  California  has  been  arbitrary  and 
reckless  of  the  losses  which  she  has  imposed  on  nursery- 
men of  other  States,  by  burning  carloads  of  trees,  etc., 
which  have  caused  many  anxious  hours  to  produce,  and  the 
loss  of  which  may  seriously  cripple  the  owner.  Men  poorly 
qualified  to  judge  of  this  burned  stock  have  consigned  them 
to  ashes  when  they  should  have  accepted  them  as  a  healthy 
product. 

There  are  many  nurserymen  dependent  on  their  Cali- 
fornia trade,  who  now  know  not  whither  to  turn  for  a  mar- 
ket. Instead  of  having  done  California  harm,  they  have, 
as  pioneers,  aided  California  to  reach  her  present  condition. 

You  may  reply  that  the  present  California  exclusion  of 
nurserymen  from  other  States  is  the  action  of  fruit  growers, 
not  California  nurserymen,  but  we  cannot  see  it  in  that 
light.  So  long  as  the  exclusion  of  outside  nurserymen  will 
increase  the  profits  of  California  nurserymen  one-half  or 
more,  it  must  be  apparent  that  California  nurserymen  are 
at  the  head  of  the  barricade,  though  they  may  be  shrewd 
enough  not  to  let  their  lights  shine  too  brightly  in  public 
discussions. 

After  California  did  her  worst  in  making  State  laws 
against  us,  your  Congressman  attempted  legislation  in  Con- 
gress, which,  if  passed,  would  have  been  a  death  blow  to 
the  nursery  trade  of  the  entire  country.  He  would  listen 
to  no  compromise  until  the  prompt  action  of  this  Associa- 
tion had,  through  its  members,  killed  his  bill. 

We  desire  just  and  fair  dealing,  such  as  should  prevail 
between  neighbor  and  neighbor.  We  do  not  desire  mo- 
nopoly on  our  part,  nor  will  we  permit  it  in  other. 

Hoping  to  be  favored  with  a  reply  at  your  earliest  con- 
venience, I  am  yours  respectfully, 

Chas  a.  Green,  Sec'y. 

MR.    LELONO'S  REPLY. 

In  reply  to  this  letter,  I  have  but  repeated  what  I  have 
said,  as  given  on  page  190  of  the  Report  for  1891,  as  follows: 

"There  have  been  various  assumptions  that  the  action  of 
the  State  Board  of  Horticulture  is  one  of  persecution  leveled 
against  Eastern  nurserymen  in  the  interest  of  California 
tree  growers.  An  imputation  of  this  character  is  too  small 
to  require  serious  consideration.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  no 
member  of  the  Board,  nor  any  of  its  officsrs,  has  ever  lent 
himself  to  so  small  a  business  as  boycotting  any  one.  The 


statutes  of  California  providing  for  the  preventing  of  the 
introduction  or  spread  of  insects  or  diseases  injurious  to 
our  fruits,  are  general,  and  are  not  in  any  manner  aimed  at 
the  Eastern  nurserymen,  nor  do  they  reach  in  any  way 
stork  that  is  not  infected  with  diseases  or  pests  that  may 
endanger  our  orchards.  Eastern  trees,  or  trees  from  any 
foreign  country,  may  be  imported  into  California  in  any 
number,  provided  they  are  not  infected. 

"  The  laws  which  have  been  enacted  to  protect  the  horti- 
culiural  interests  of  the  State  are  general,  and  peop'e, 
whether  residents  of  California  or  not,  are  presumed,  and 
conclusively  presumed,  to  have  notice  of  their  provsions;  and 
no  one  in  any  prosecution  under  these  acts  can  plead  ig- 
norance of  their  provisions. 

"  It  is  incumbent  on  every  orchardist  to  disinfect  all  fruit 
trees  grown  on  lands  infected  with  any  insects,  or  any  con- 
tagious disease  known  to  be  injurious  to  fruit,  etc.  This 
not  only  applies  to  home-grown  trees,  but  to  a,ny  that  may 
be  brought  from  any  districts,  whether  in  the  United  States 
or  in  foreign  countries. 

"The  fact  of  the  deadly  yellows  and  rosette  abounding  in 
many  of  the  Eastern  States,  and  destroying  the  peach  or- 
chards everywhere,  has  caused  every  load  of  Eastern  trees 
to  be  rigidly  inspected.  If  the  slightest  trace  of  infection 
is  found,  the  trees  are  condemned  and  proceedings  at  once 
instigated  to  have  them  destroyed.  If  one  tree  infected 
with  the  yellows  gets  in  here,  and  afterward  the  disease  de- 
velf  ps,  the  duty  on  foreign  fruit  can  be  taken  off,  for  there 
will  be  no  need  of  protection;  for  if  the  disease  spreads 
with  the  rapidity  it  does  in  the  Eastern  States,  California 
will  have  no  fruit  to  protect,  and  the  disease  will  never  be 
gotten  rid  of,  as  there  is  no  cure  for  it. 

"  There  is  more  danger  of  ruining  the  California  fruit  in- 
dustry by  importing  diseased  trees  than  by  removing  the 
tariff.  We  might  recover  from  the  effects  of  tampering 
with  the  tariff,  but  if  the  yellows  ever  gets  here,  it  will  come 
to  stay,  and  California  will  never  recover  from  its  effects. 

"  Lastly,  the  districts  in  the  Eastern  States  where  the 
yellows  has  appeared  were  once  flourishing  orchards,  and 
now  are  nothing  but  leafless,  bare-limbed  trees  and  trunks. 
California  is  so  situated  that  careful  espionage  should  be 
exercised  over  every  importation,  and  it  is  the  bounden 
duty  of  every  citizen  interested  in  the  future  welfare  of  the 
State  to  keep  out  all  known  tree  diseases  and  fruit  pests. 
The  fruit  interests  of  Californii  bid  fair  to  become  the 
greatest  of  all  in  the  world,  and  from  it  many  families  will 
derive  comfortable  support  in  years  to  come,  and  some  will 
amass  exceeding  great  wealth.  Therefore,  these  interests 
deserve,  aye,  they  demand  protection  " 

B.  M.  Lelong,  Sec'y. 


A  Glance  at  the  Olive  Belt. 

A  paper  read  by  Rev,  C,  F,  Loop  of  Pomona  at  the  Olive  Grower^' 
Meeting  in  San  Francisco,  July  21, 

Having  been  invited  hy  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board 
of  Horticulture  to  assist  at  this  meeting,  in  deepening  the 
interest  already  felt  in  olive  culture  in  California,  I  will 
direct  your  attention  to  a  few  of  the  many  points  suggested 
to  our  minds  by  our  experience,  our  observation,  and  by 
reading  the  publications  upon  this  subject,  with  which  we 
are  so  highly  favored. 

Let  us  then,  in  the  first  place,  mentally  survey  the  olive 
belt  of  the  world.  Our  research  would  naturally  begin  in 
those  eastern  countries  of  the  old  world,  in  Syria  and 
Greece,  where  traditions  and  historical  records  locate  the 
first  olive  trees.  In  the  northern  hemisphere,  the  limit  of 
this  belt  touches  the  44th  parallel,  and  in  a  very  few  favored 
locations  plantations  are  found  near  the  45th.  The  southern 
limit,  like  the  isothermal  line,  varies  from  the  25th  degree 
down  to  the  i8th.  There  is  also  a  corresponding  belt  in 
the  southern  hemisphere.  You  see,  then,  that  this  belt  or 
zone  is  not  subject  to  torrid  heat  or  polar  frosts.  Being 
fanned  by  southern  breezes,  toned  by  the  invigorating  aerial 
currents  of  the  north,  the  climatic  conditions  are  most 
favorable  to  man  in  his  well  directed  efforts,  in  creating 
his  Arcadias,  his  Elysian  fields,  and  his  Gardens  of  Hes- 
perides. 

It  is  in  this  belt  where  the  olive  grows  that  you  find  the 
artistic  ability  manifesting  itself  in  immortal  creations, 
sculpture  and  bronze,  of  painting  and  carving.  And  amidst 
his  fairest  gardens  man  rears  the  artistic  home,  the  grand 
and  noble  structures  dedicated  to  divine  worship  and  monu- 
mental fabrics  indicative  of  the  highest  achievements  in 
human  action. 

And  thus  we  may  traverse  this  favored  belt,  going  from 
the  charming  landscape  and  garden,  the  home  of  the 
Muses,  to  the  magnificent  city,  from  mainland  to  lovely 
islands,  whose  shores  are  washed  by  southern  seas,  and 
finding  as  we  go  the  palate  delighted  with  the  most  de- 
licious fruits,  the  eye  greeted  with  the  marvelous  works  of 
art,  and  the  achievements  in  architecture,  and  our  ears 
salu'ed  by  the  sweetest  music  in  poetry  and  vocalization. 

The  cradle  of  the  human  family  was  in  this  olive  belt, 
and  an  all-wise  Providence,  to  satisfy  the  essential  wants  in 
alimentation  and  growth,  gave  to  man  the  triad,  the  cereals, 
the  vine  and  the  olive.  In  his  inimitable  Hymn  of  Praise 
and  Thanksgiving,  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel  refers  to  this 
gift  when  he  speaks  of  the  "  wine  that  maketh  glad  the 
heart  of  man,  oil  that  maketh  his  face  to  shine,  and  bread 
which  strengtheneth  man's  heart." 

Now,  in  all  the  intervening  years  has  there  been  a  sub- 
stitute found  ?  Could  we  look  to  day  upon  the  hardy 
laborer  of  those  eastern  lands  resting  to  take  his  midday 
meal,  if  he  is  supplied  with  bread,  with  well  cured,  ripe 
olives,  and  a  flask  of  light  wine,  he  is  satisfied  and  happy 
and  prepared  to  do  a  strong  man's  work.  This  belt  in- 
cludes Italy,  the  island  of  Sicily,  the  southern  part  of 
France  bordering  the  Mediterranean,  Spain  and  Poriugal, 
the  northern  shore  of  Africa,  and  parts  of  those  countries 
bordering  upon  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Leaving  those  scenes  in  the  distant  east,  where  the  sun 
first  flashed  his  golden  beams  upon  man  in  the  beginning 


of  his  history,  following  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  we  can  sail  away  as  Columbus  did 
400  years  ago,  to  the  western  world  and  1.  nding  uporf  the 
Pacific  coast,  in  California,  we  may  ask  the  qjes  ion,  "Are 
we  still  in  the  olive  belt  ?  "  Without  hesitation  we  answer, 
yes.  And  the  demonst'ation  is  complete,  as  we  look  with 
admiration  upon  the  trees  planted  100  )ears  ago  by  the 
Franciscan  Friars  at  the  Missions,  and  the  results  of  well 
directed  labor  in  forming  new  plantations  at  Santa  Barbara, 
San  Uiego  and  other  points,  as  well  as  the  growing  and 
fruiting  of  new  varieties  which  we  have  imported  from  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  We  are  confirmed  in  our 
belie',  as  we  look  around,  that  we  are  not  only  in  the  olive 
belt,  but  that  we  have  all  the  conditions  necessary,  in  soil, 
climate  and  exposure,  between  San  Diego  and  Mount 
Shasta,  to  rival  the  faiiest  and  most  important  olive  plan- 
ta'ions  on  the  Mediterranean,  either  in  Italy,  Spain  or 
France. 

If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  my  assertion,  examine  for 
yourself  the  red  mesas  of  San  Diego,  the  old  and  the  new 
plantations  along  the  foothills  and  in  the  interior,  follow  up 
the  San  Luis  Key  valley  and  stay  over  night  at  the  old 
branch  Mission  of  Pala.  There  you  will  see  olive  trees  a 
century  old,  and  while  you  will  find  in  the  soil  all  the  in- 
gredients necessary  to  successful  cuhivaiion,  at  midnight  in 
midsummer  you  will  find  the  air  as  soft  and  bilmy  as  at 
Amalfi  and  Sorrento,  where  the  olive  revels  in  its  luxuriant 
growth  and  fruitage.  Go  over  the  divide  to  Temecula  and 
cross  the  red  plains  at  the  west  base  of  the  San  Jacinto 
mountains,  where  water  is  being  carried  to  transform 
that  vast  area  into  a  blooming,  fruitful  garden.  Pass  along 
the  base  of  the  mountains  from  San  Bernardino  to  San 
Gabriel,  stopping  at  Pomona  to  examine,  not  only  old  trees 
planted  50  years  ago,  the  new  plantations  of  imported 
trees,  but  the  nurseries  where  the  olive  is  propagated  more 
extensively  than  at  any  other  place  in  the  world.  Continue 
your  observation  and  study  in  San  Fernando  valley,  in 
Ventura  and  the  Ojai,  in  Santa  Barbara,  San  Luis  Obispo, 
in  Kern  and  Fresno  counties,  and  along  the  foothills  of  the 
Sierra  until  you  reach  the  Wolfskill  ranch  in  the  north,  and 
even  the  foothills  of  Mount  Shasta,  and  I  am  sure  you  will 
be  satisfied  with  the  gently  sloping  mesas  bathed  in  the 
warm  sunshine  and  protected  by  the  mountain  chain  frooj 
the  cold  winds  of  the  desert  in  winter. 

Having  found  your  location  for  olive  culture,  you  ask: 
What  shall  I  plant  ?  I  will  answer  this  question  from  my 
own  standpoint.  You  can  ascertain  dt  finitely  from  those 
who  have  worked  with  the  Mission  olive  for  10  or  15  years, 
and  if  you  are  satisfied,  plant  ttie  Mission,  If  you  would 
like  to  try  some  of  the  new  varieties,  I  will  stale  lor  your 
benefit  the  fact  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  send  abroad 
for  trees.  We  have  imported  and  propagated  from  these 
imported  stocks,  the  varieties  which  produce  the  oil  bring- 
ing the  highest  price  in  the  London  market.  If  we  have 
the  fruit  which  produces  the  largest  quantity  of  the  finest 
oil  in  the  woild,  what  more  do  you  want  ?  We  hav  -  .Iso 
the  trees  producing  the  best  and  largest  fruit  for  table  use. 
If  there  is  anything  more  delicious  than  the  white  olive  of 
Ascoli,  lirger  than  the  Santa  Catarina,  or  more  satisfactory 
than  a  number  coming  to  us  under  the  commercial  name  of 
,0  Jeen  olive  of  Spain,  we  have  never  heard  or  read  of  them. 

I  will  give  a  list  of  those  varieties  which  I  esteem  most 
highly  for  oil,  giving  the  name  under  which  I  received  the 
trees  from  Senior  Rafello  Peccori  of  Florence,  who  is  now 
esteemed  as  the  most  eminent  horticulturist  in  Italy: 
Razza,  Infrantoia,  Corregiola,  Grossaia,  Atrovialacea,  Bell- 
monte,  Rossalina,  Leccino,  Rubra,  Uvaria,  Piengente, 
Morenello,  and  the  Picholine  I  received  with  the  Rubra 
from  Southern  France  of  the,  eminent  horticulturist,  J. 
Audibert,  one  of  the  Directors  of  the  National  Experiment 
Station  of  France  at  Hyeres.  I  have  also  for  table  use  the 
white  olive  of  Ascoli,  the  Saint  Agostino,  the  Santa  Cata- 
rina, the  Regalis,  and  one  of  the  Queen  olives  named  His- 
pania. 

We  cannot  cause  the  olive  to  spring  up  under  our  com- 
mand as  did  Minerva  in  the  early  days  of  Attic  tradition, 
but  with  th'  very  best  varieties  in  the  world  within  our 
reach,  we  can  take  the  young  plant,  give  it  the  best  condi- 
tions, treat  it  with  the  care  and  attention  due  to  a  child 
and  a  friend,  and  we  will  be  able  to  see  it  grow,  developing 
in  beauty  and  graceful  proportions  until  it  rivals  the  fabled 
tree  of  the  Acropolis  at  Athens;  and  being  endowed  with 
longevity,  with  comparative  immortality,  it  becomes  in  the 
plantation  the  abiding  substance,  while  the  owners  or  mas- 
ters as  the  years  roll  by  become  the  fleeting  shadows 

You  ask  why  I  place  the  Razza  at  the  head  of  my  list  of 
press  olives.  I  answer,  because  in  Tuscany,  where  the 
best  Italian  oil  is  made,  a  given  quantity  of  this  fruit  yields 
the  largest  amount  of  oil  of  the  finest  quality.  This  vari- 
ety, under  good  conditions,  has  given  satisfactory  results 
from  time  immemorial,  and  this,  with  other  kinds,  will  take 
to  our  soil  and  situation  like  natives,  and  will,  we  believe, 
prove  quite  as  satisfactory  here  and  quite  as  remunerative 
as  on  the  hills  and  plains  of  Tuscany. 

Among  the  50  varieties  imported  into  California,  quite  a 
large  number  have  already  fruited  in  different  locations. 
Among  those  which  are  very  promising  are:  the  Rubra, 
the  Uvaria,  the  Atrovialacea,  described  in  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture  for  1889. 

If  the  native  Californiin  desires  the  old  bUck  olive  cul- 
tivated by  the  Moors  in  Spain  und^-r  the  familiar  Arabic 
name  of  Aciiuna,  he  will  find  it  now  in  the  nurseries  under 
the  name  of  Praecox.  As  years  pass  and  this  industry  is 
promoted  and  extended  throughout  the  olive  belt  of  this 
State,  it  will  no  doubt  be  ascertained  what  varieties  are 
best  adapted  to  the  different  locations,  especially  as  the 
map  shows  us  that  this  belt  extends  from  south  to  north  at 
least  500  miles. 

And  to  d'ly  we  think  the  prospect  is  encouraging,  as  we 
see  capitalists  willing  and  anxious  to  aid  in  promoting  this 
industry,  and  we  believe  that  in  a  few  years  California  will 
be  able  to  supply  the  market  of  the  United  States  with  bot- 
tled olives  for  the  table  and  with  pure  olive  oil.  And  we 
hope  our  respected  pioneers,  Mr.  Cooper  and  Mr.  Kimball, 
who  are  with  us,  will  live  to  see  that  day  and  the  consuma- 
tion  of  their  hopes,  and,  remembering  then  the  day  of 
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small  things,  when  the  stranger  within  their  gates  asked 
what  those  olive  trees  were  planted  for,  they  will  be  able 
to  exclaim  with  the  Hebrew  prophet,  with  revrend  bene- 
diction, as  they  see  the  pipes  of  golden  oil  distributed  for 
the  alimentation  of  the  people,  "  Grace,  Grace,  be  unto  it." 


Transactions  of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture. 

As  briefly  noticed  last  week,  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
State  Board  of  Horticulture  was  held  in  this  city  July  19th. 
There  were  present  president  Ellwood  Cooper,  A.  Block, 
Santa  Barbara;  I.  H.  Thomas,  Visalia;  A.  F.  White,  Santa 
Rosa;  Fred  C.  Miles,  Penryn;  Frank  A.  Kimball,  National 
City,  and  J.  L.  Mosher,  San  Jose. 

The  treasurer  reported  a  tot^l  expenditure  for  the  fiscal 
year  of  $9687.92,  leaving  a  balance  of  $312.08  on  hand  of 
the  $10,000  yearly  appropriation.  Of  the  special  appropri- 
ation of  $5000  to  defray  the  expenses  of  an  expert  to  foreign 
countries,  $4063.65  was  expended. 

The  secretary,  B  M.  Lelong,  reported  that  151,000  copies 
of  reports  and  pamphlets  and  31,700  copies  of  bulletins 
were  issued  since  the  last  meeting,  and  30,000  copies  are 
in  course  of  distribution.  He  recommended  the  enactment 
of  a  new  law  which  would  cover  the  defects  in  the  old  law, 
regarding  the  adulteration  of  olive  oil  and  products  sold 
under  false  labels.  A  law  to  prevent  the  wholesale  adul- 
teration of  fertilizers  which  are  placed  upon  the  marked, 
and  which  are  ol  less  value  than  sand,  was  also  recom- 
mended. 

A  further  suggestion  as  to  the  passage  of  a  package  law 
was  made.  Great  quantities  of  inferior  fruit  is  put  upon 
the  market  by  unprincipled  dealers,  and  sold  in  boxes 
bearing  the  stamp  of  growers  of  high-class  goods.  By  this 
means  great  injury  is  done  the  business  of  reputable  firms. 
It  is  proposed  to  enact  a  law  making  it  a  misdemeanor  to 
use  boxes  which  have  another  man's  stamp  on  them. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  a  convention  of  California  fruit 
growers  in  San  Jose,  from  November  15th  to  i8th  inclu- 
sive. 

The  report  of  the  Oaarantine  Inspectors,  shows  that 
from  April  30,  1891,  to  j^ne  30,  1892,47  s  eamers,  7  sailing 
vessels  and  23  cars  were  inspected,  as  follows: 


Steamers  from  Japan  and  China  23 

Steamers  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand  

Steamers  from  Sandwich  Islands   8 

Steamers  from  '  entral  America   4 

Sailine  vessels;  from  South  Sea  islanas  

By  rail,  cars  from  Ea>iiern  -Jtates  14 

By  rail,  cars  from  Southern  States   9 

Plants  and  trees  inspected  in  above  shipments: 

Ornamental  plants   74,445 

Fruit  trees   53,893 

Citrus  trees  372.700 

Citrus  trees  disinfected   47,700 

Citrus  trees  de.stroyed  326,500 

Fruit  trees  destroyed   36,225 

Ornamental  plants  destroyed   Ji& 

Total  number  of  trees  quirantined   5S,893 

Total  number  of  citrus  trees  quarantined  372,700 

Total  number  of  ornamental  plants  quarantined   74,445 

Total  501,038 


President  Ellwood  Cooper  was  reelected,  Fred  C.  Mills 
elected  treasurer,  and  J.  L.  Mosher,  auditor. 


GfNTOJVIOLOSieAL. 


Tlie  Work  of  the  State  Board  of  California. 

Quarantine. 

The  work  accomplished  in  enforcing  the  horticultural 
quarantine  laws  is  shown  by  the  report  of  the  Quarantine 
Officer,  Alexander  Craw,  as  follows  : 

As  San  Francisco  is  the  principal  port  of  entry  for  trees 
and  plants  coming  into  the  State  from  the  Orient,  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  and  Central 
America,  and  as  those  countries  in  the  past  have  sent  us 
the  most  destructive  of  the  pests  that  now  annually  cause 
so  much  damage  to  the  fruit  industry  of  California,  I  have 
given  this  branch  such  close  personal  attention  that  I  have 
been  compelled  to  let  such  important  matters  as  the  study 
of  the  life  history  of  pests,  especially  those  that  have  never 
been  investigated,  remain  for  the  present. 

Nearly  all  the  fruit-growing  counties  of  the  State  have 
from  one  to  thirty  deputies  looking  out  for  insect  pests, 
whereas  I  have  this  important  doorway  to  attend  to  alone, 
besides  visiting  and  giving  a  general  surveillance  to  most 
of  the  counties  in  their  quarantine  work.  However,  I  am 
satisfied  that  I  have  done  my  duty  and  carried  out  to  the 
best  of  my  ability  the  rules  and  regulations  of  your  honor- 
able board.  I  cannot  say  that  this  has  been  accomplished 
without  friction  or  hard  feelings,  for  it  is  well  known  that 
the  enforcement  of  law  is  bound  to  give  offense  to  some  in- 
dividuals. The  fruit  growers  and  the  press  of  the  State 
have  given  it  their  unqualified  approval,  and  even  one  of 
the  leading  horticultural  publications  of  the  East,  American 
Gardening,  has  the  following  in  the  March  number  :  "  The 
course  of  the  State  fruit  inspectors  of  California  in  seizing 
diseased  fruit  trees,  shipped  by  Eastern  nurserymen'  at 
large  expense,  has  called  forth  some  vigorous  protests  from 
the  growers,  but  without  effect  upon  the  inspectors.  The 
quarantine  against  Eastern  trees  is  further  justified  on  the 
ground  that  some  counties  of  the  Golden  State  quarantine 
against  others,  so  anxious  are  they  to  prevent  the  acquisi- 
tion of  any  new  obstacles  to  fruit  culture.  Eastern  nur- 
serymen must  make  up  their  minds  that  California  horti- 
culturists are  wide-awake  and  are  not  going  to  run  chances 
against  the  importation  of  any  enemies  to  their  fruit- 
growing industries." 

This  has  the  proper  American  ring  to  it,  and  is  in  marked 
contrast  to  some  of  the  silly  and  shallow  threats  of  retalia- 
tion made  by  some  of  the  Eastern  nurserymen  because  we 
object  to  furnishing  new  quarters  for  some  of  their  super- 
abundant pests  and  diseases. 

In  a  general  summary  since  my  last  report,  1  will  state 
that  as  live  "  mining  "  scales  were  found  in  December  upon 


the  Tahiti  orange  trees  that  arrived  on  the  15th  of  June 
last,  and  were  held  in  quarantine  on  the  beach  at  San 
Pedro,  I  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Attorney-General  calling 
his  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  importers  of  the  trees  had 
had  ample  time  to  destroy  all  the  scales  and  had  failed, 
not  because  of  any  neglect  upon  their  part,  but,  in  my 
opinion,  because  it  is  impossible  to  kill  this  "mining" 
scale  without  also  killing  the  trees.  1  advised  that  he 
commence  proceedings  to  have  the  trees  destroyed,  as 
they  were  a  menace  to  the  fruit-growing  industry  of  the 
State.  The  case  was  set  for  January  28lh,  and  on  the 
evening  of  January  25th  I  left  for  Los  Angeles,  and 
arrived  there  on  the  evening  of  the  26th.  On  the  27th  we 
made  an  examination  ot  the  trees  and  still  found  living 
scale.  The  following  day  the  case  was  called  before  Judge 
McKinley  in  Department  6,  Judge  Waldo  M.  York  ap- 
pearing for  the  people.  The  defendants  asked  to  have  the 
restraining  order  removed,  as  they  had  verbally  disposed  of 
the  trees  to  a  party  that  intended  planting  them  in  the  Salt 
River  valley,  Arizona.  The  motion  was  denied  and  the 
case  was  proceeded  with  and  occupied  that  and  the  follow- 
ing day.  On  the  30th  the  court  and  those  interested  visited 
San  Pedro  and  inspected  the  trees,  returning  in  the  even- 
ing. On  February  2d  and  3d  it  was  again  heard  and  argu- 
ments set  for  Monday,  the  8th.  On  the  night  of  the  3d  I 
left  Los  Angeles  for  Sacramento  to  inspect  three  carloads 
of  Florida  grown  orange  trees,  which  I  found  infested  with 
purple  scale,  Mytilaspis  citricola.  long  scale,  Mytilaspis 
gloverii,  and  the  chaff  scale,  Parlatorii  pergandii.  I 
ordered  them  fumigated  with  hydrocyanic  acid  gas,  and  to 
remain  in  quarantine  for  14  days.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
specified  time,  I  made  another  examination  and  found  live 
scales,  and  ordered  the  trees  regassed  and  another  14 
days  quarantine. 

From  Sacramento  I  visited  Sutter  county,  where  the 
County  Commissioners  had  in  quarantine  a  consignment 
of  2000  plum  trees  from  Alabama  infested  with  root  borers. 
After  consultation  with  the  commissioners  and  importer, 
the  latter  decided  to  destroy  the  trees. 

On  December  nth,  the  Placer  County  Commission  tele- 
graphed the  arrival  of  14,500  Eastern  peach  trees  at 
Auburn.  I  immediately  visited  there  and  found  root 
borers,  and  ordered  the  trees  removed  from  the  State.  I 
allowed  time  for  the  importer  to  correspond  with  the  nur- 
seryman to  ascertain  if  he  could  dispose  of  them,  and  as 
they  refused  to  do  anything  in  the  matter,  he  burned  the 
entire  shipment. 

As  the  important  fruit-growing  county  of  Santa  Clara 
(through  some  local  jealousy  and  antagonism  on  the  part 
of  some  fruit  growers)  had  no  horticultural  commission 
until  the  4th  ol  January  last,  it  was  made  the  dumping- 
ground  for  some  of  the  Eastern  nurseries,  and  consequently 
took  a  gnod  portion  of  my  time.  On  December  15th,  I 
quarantined  19,000  Eastern  grown  peach  trees  infested 
with  root  borers  in  one  of  the  tree  yards,  and  ordered  the 
trees  removed  from  the  State.  The  importer  refused  to 
comply  with  the  order,  and  brought  his  lawyer  to  convince 
me  I  had  no  authority  to  do  so.  However,  I  held  my  posi- 
tion, and  after  consultation  with  the  Attorney-General,  the 
latter  drew  out  a  complaint  against  the  importer  and  the 
Eastern  nurserymen  for  maintaining  a  public  nuisance.  I 
delivered  the  papers  for  service  at  San  Jose,  but  for  some 
reason  they  were  not  served.  The  Horticultural  Commis- 
sioner saw  that  the  trees  were  not  distributed, and  on  March 
16th  I  went  down  to  attend  to  the  case,  and  found  that 
the  black  aphis  had  developed  upon  the  trees  very  seri- 
ously. I  called  the  owner's  attention  to  their  condition, 
and  gave  him  two  days  to  destroy  the  trees,  and  the  next 
morning  he  burned  the  lot. 

After  a  very  careful  inspection  of  peach  trees  in  other 
portions  of  his  yard,  we  failed  to  find  any  trace  of  the  pest. 
I  consider  this  a  most  fortunate  escape  of  the  Santa  Clara 
valley,  and  the  whole  State,  from  a  serious  pest. 

Another  lot  of  3000  peach  trees  was  received  by  another 
firm  in  San  Jose  on  January  ist,  and  upon  inspection  1 
found  them  infested  with  root  borers.  The  owner  re- 
marked that  he  had  no  desire  to  have  a  quarantine  notice 
served  upon  him,  and  so  immediately  burned  the  trees,  in- 
cluding the  packing  material.  Other  small  lots  have 
arrived  in  different  portions  of  the  State,  and  have  been 
attended  to. 

On  March  ist,  I  received  telegrams  from  Attorney- 
General  Hart  and  Commissioner  Scott  at  Los  Angeles, 
stating  that  Judge  McKinley  had  rendered  his  decision  in 
the  Tahiti  tree  case  in  favor  of  the  people.  This  was  a 
very  important  victory  for  the  fruit  growers,  and  was  a 
source  of  general  congratulation,  as  they  were  confident 
that  it  would  have  a  salutary  effect  in  the  future  upon  in- 
tending importers. 

The  decision  is  a  very  lengthy  one,  a  copy  of  which 
(revised  by  Judge  McKinley)  I  herewith  submit. 

On  March  29th,  I  was  officially  advised  by  Mr.  Scott 
that  he  had  carried  out  the  orders  of  the  Court  and 
cremated  the  Tahiti  trees. 

The  Japanese  stock  has  required  constant  attention  to 
see  that  none  of  it  was  removed  before  every  insect  was 
killed.  In  some  cases  I  found  it  necessary  to  destroy  the 
trees. 

In  February,  the  Japanese  Consul,  Mr.  S.  Chinda,  called 
upon  me,  at  the  request  of  his  Government,  to  ascertain  if 
there  was  any  way  that  the  trees  and  plants  could  be  dis- 
infected in  Japan  before  shipment  to  this  country,  so  that 
they  would  not  be  detained  in  quarantine  upon  arrival  here. 
I  gave  him  the  bulletifts  and  publications  of  the  board  to 
send  to  his  Government,  and  informed  him  we  would  be 
pleased  to  have  them  attend  to  the  disinfection  of  the  stock 
in  Japan,  but  that  that  would  not  guarantee  its  acceptance 
here,  for  it  would  still  be  subject  to  inspection,  and,  if 
necessary,  disinfection,  or  possibly  destruction. 

Three  new  scales  have  been  received  from  Japan  this 
season — one  upon  orange  trees,  one  on  peach,  and  another 
upon  maples.    These  were  destroyed. 

Upon  a  shipment  of  ornamental  plants  from  Australia,  I 
found  a  new  cottony  cushion  scale,  about  one-third  the  size 
of  the  leery  a  pttrchast.  The  body  is  jet  black;  down  the 
center  of  the|back  and  along  the  edt^es  of  the  insect  are  1 


bands  of  yellow  cotton,  giving  it  a  very  unique  appear- 
ance, while  the  cottony  egg  sac  is  plain  instead  of  fluted  or 
corrugated,  as  in  purchasi,  and  is  of  a  slate  or  dove  color. 

Some  little  hard  feeling  has  been  raised  in  several  of  the 
counties  on  account  of  the  wrong  identification  of  some 
insects  or  supposed  diseases  by  the  inspectors  in  their  ateal 
to  exclude  insects  upon  trees  going  from  one  county  to 
another.  This  state  of  affairs  can  hardly  be  avoided,  and 
is  likely  to  continue  as  long  as  some  of  the  counties  persist 
in  paying  less  than  laborers'  wages  to  their  inspectors. 

Three  other  carloads  of  Florida  orange  trees  have  been 
received  at  Sacramento  besides  those  mentioned. 

A  carload  of  48,000  trees  arrived  in  Lancaster,  in  Los 
Angeles  county,  from  Seaford,  Delawar*",  and  a  telegram 
received  from  Horticultural  Commissioner  Scott,  dated 
March  28th,  stated  that  the  local  inspector  A.  H.  Cox  had 
reported  the  trees  apparently  free  from  insect  pests  and 
positively  refused  to  quarantine  them;  also  that  the  district 
attorney  said  that  the  trees  came  under  my  jurisdiction, 
and  as  it  was  left  in  my  hands,  I  had  to  go  down  and 
attend  to  the  case.  I  wired  "  that  he  attend  personally  or 
appoint  another  inspector."  To  this  I  received  another 
dispatch  stating  that  the  district  attorney  maintained  that 
I  must  attend  to  Lancaster  matter.  As  the  danger  was 
very  great  and  prompt  action  must  be  taken  before  the 
trees  were  planted,  I  went  down  on  March  3rst  to  make  a 
personal  inspection.  Upon  the  receipt  of  the  first  tele- 
gram, I  wrote  to  Commissioner  Scott  and  Inspector  Cox  to 
carefully  examine  the  trees  for  black  aphis,  for  Delaware  is 
one  of  the  four  States  where  this  recent  and  very  de- 
structive pest  has  secured  a  foothold.  Upon  arrival,  I 
learned  that  Mr.  Scott  and  his  deputy,  Mr.  Compere,  had 
examined  the  trees  and  found  them  very  seriously  infested 
with  the  Eastern  peach  crown  borer,  Alg;eria  exiiiosa,  and 
the  black  apli.s,  Aphts  persica  niger.  The  "peach 
yellows,"  or  the  "  peach  rosette,"  will  not,  in  my  opinion, 
compare  with  this  pest  in  destructiveness.  It  has  practi- 
cally exterminated  the  peach  industry  in  portions  of  Aus- 
tralia, and  Dr.  E.  F.  Smith,  of  Washington,  reports  hav- 
ing seen  one  nursery  of  100,000  trees  killed  outright  in 
two  or  three  week's  time,  and  having  heard. of  half  a  dozea 
other  large  nurseries  that  were  entirely  destroyed  or  very 
seriously  aflTected. 

The  importers  of  this  Lancaster  shipment,  from  what  I 
learned,  had  taken  every  precaution  to  have  the  trees  re- 
ceived and  planted  before  it  was  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  commissioners.  The  fact  that  the  land  is  owned  by 
a  company  that  are  under  contract  to  plant  it  out  with  trees, 
and  their  endeavors  to  keep  the  matter  quiet,  would  appear 
to  substantiate  the  reports.  We  made  an  inspection,  and 
found  enough  to  justify  the  immediate  commencement  of 
proceedings  in  the  Superior  Court  of  Los  Angeles  to  have 
the  entire  consignment  condemned  as  a  nuisance  and  de- 
stroyed. As  a  portion  of  the  trees  had  already  been 
planted,  the  attorney  for  the  people,  Waldo  M  York, 
filed  an  injunction  restraining  the  owners  from  moving  the 
trees,  and  the  case  was  set  for  hearing  Monday,  April  nth. 
When  called,  the  defendants,  through  their  attorney, 
moved  for  a  continuance  of  two  weeks,  as  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  get  their  evidence  from  t^e  East  in  less  time, 
but  after  hearing  a  statement  from  Mr.  Scott  and  me  as  to 
the  great  danger  of  delay  in  the  matter.  Judge  McKinley 
informed  them  that  they  must  be  prepared  to  proceed  with 
the  cas.e  in  one  week  (Monday,  i8th  inst.),  and  set  the  fol- 
lowing day  for  hearing  my  testimony,  after  which  I  returned 
by  way  of  Fresno,  where  I  stopped  over  to  attend  to  some 
quarantine  business,  and  arrived  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
14th.  Alexander  Craw, 

Quarant'ne  Officer. 


]E(lOF^IST  y>rND  (^AI^DEJMER. 


California  Seedling  Pelargoniums. 

The  Santa  Ciuz  Surf  has  an  article  on  seedling  pelar- 
goniums which,  though  it  has  a  sort  of  a  two-edged  adver- 
tising sword  in  it,  we  publish  for  the  floral  information  it 
carries: 

John  T.  Sullivan,  of  the  Sea  Beach,  is  a  well-known  and 
successful  florist.  In  fact,  he  was  a  florist  before  he  was  a 
hotel  man,  though  it  has  always  been  in  an  amateur  fashion; 
and  even  when  he  was  in  the  New  York  postoflfice,  his  love 
for  flowers  would  find  a  way  of  expressing  itself 

One  of  the  things  which  delights  him  most  is  the  pro- 
ducing of  new  seedlings  among  his  floral  beauties.  Since 
the  hotel  and  grounds  have  been  remodeled,  Mr.  Sullivan's 
most  pronounced  successes  have  been  with  the  beautiful 
variety  of  geranium  family  known  as  the  pelargoniums. 
His  seedlings  of  these  lovely  flowers  number  up  into  the 
hundreds,  and  many  of  them  are  exceptionally  choice. 

But  he  has  be^n  contented  to  let  them  grow  and  blossom 
for  the  pleasure  of  his  guests,  and  to  the  latter  they  have 
been  a  constant  wonder  and  delight.  No  effort  has  been 
made  to  place  them  on  the  market  or  to  reap  any  financial 
benefit  from  them. 

However,  a  new  Columbus  was  coming  to  discover  this 
western  world  of  floral  beauty.  It  was  Timothy  Ryan,  the 
veteran  and  experienced  florist  and  nurservman  of  Yonkers, 
N.  Y.,  who  has  been  visiting  at  the  Sea  Beach,  and  whose 
keen  and  practiced  eye  told  him  that  here  was  a  source  of 
profit  as  well  as  pleasure. 

Mr.  James  B.  Kidd,  now  of  the  Sherwood  Hall  Nursery 
Company  (Timothy  Hopkins'  place),  but  lately  of  the  lead- 
ing firm  of  seedsmen — J.  M.  Thorbui'n  &  Co.  of  New 
York — was  also  here  on  Sunday  and  Monday,  and  was 
quite  as  delighted  as  Mr.  Ryan  at  the  rare  "find  "  in  the 
Sea  Beach  gardens. 

Mr.  Sullivan  was  invited  to  select  some  30  or  40  of  the 
best  ones  for  naming  and  classification.  This  will  be 
known  as  "  Sullivan's  Santa  Cruz  collection  of  pelar- 
goniums." and  the  plants  will  be  placed  upon  the  market 
by  the  Sherwood  Hall  Company. 

It  was  a  very  pleasant  duty  which  devolved  upon  the 


July  SO.  1892. 
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breeders*  birectorv. 


I  Uoes  or  less  in  this  directory  at  60c  per  line  per  month. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


F.  H.  BOBKE,  626  Market  St.,  8.  P.;  Reeistered 
Bolsteins;  winners  of  more  first  prizes,  sweepstalces 
and  special  premiums  than  any  tu  rd  on  the  Coast 
Pore  rearistered  Berkshire  Pi^s.    All  strains. 


JBB8BYS— The  best  A  J.  C.  C.  Besistered  Herd  Is 
owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S  F.    Animals  for  sale. 


P.  PBTESRSBN,  Sites,  ColusaCo.,  Importer  &  Breeder 
of  registered  Shortb'^rn  Cattle.    Toun^  balls  for  sale. 


JOHN  LiYNOH,  Petaluma,  breeder  of  thoroughbred 
Shorthorns.    Young  stock  for  sale. 


WILD  PJLOWER  STOCK  FARM,  Fresno  Co. 
A.  Heilbron  &  Brc.  Props.,  Sic.  Breeders  of  tborough- 
bred  strains  and  Cruiksbank  SborthorDS;  also  Registered 
Herefords;  a  fine  let  of  young  bulls  in  each  herd  for  sale. 


CHARLES  E  HUMBERT.  Cloverdale,  Cal.,  Im- 
porter  and  Breeder  of  Recorded  Holstein-Frlesian 
Cattle.   Catalogues  on  application. 

M.  D.  HO<>KIMS,  Petaluma,  Bret der  of  Shorthorns. 
Bealer  in  fresh  Cows,  Beef  Cattle  and  Sheep. 


PBRCHERON  HORSES.— Pure  bred  horses  and 
mares,  all  ages,  and  guaranteed  breeders,  for  sale  M 
my  ranch  near  Lakeport,  Lake  Co.,  Cal.  New  oata 
logue  now  ready.    Wm.  B.  Collier. 


PURE-BBBU  HOLSTBIN  PRlBeilAN  Cattle 
(or  Sale.    Bonnie  Brae  Cattle  Co.,  Holllster,  CaL 

J.  H.  WHITB,  Lakevllle,  Sonoma  Co.,  CaL,  breeder 
of  Registered  Bolsteln  Cattle. 


BRi!ii£OBU    OF     tiBOISTJiiBBO  JBRf>BY 
Cattle.    H.  A.  Mayhew,  Niles,  Cal. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac  Co. ,  CaL ,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 

PBTBB  8AXE  St  SON,  Lick  House,  San  Franoiaco, 
Okl  Importers  and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of 
•verv  variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 

WILLIAM  NILES,  Los  Angeles,  CaL  Thoroughbred 
.  Registered  Holstein  and  Jersey  Cattle.   None  better. 


POULTRY. 


0>  BLOM,  St.  Helena.   Brown  Leghorns  a  specialty. 


MADISON  a  ORITOaER,  Santa  Cruz,  CaL 
Light  Brabmas,  Black  Langshaos,  Buff  Cochins, 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  BUck  Minorcas,  White  Leg- 
koms.  Settings,  $1.60  Mann's  Bone  Uills,  Creosozone. 


DBER  MOUNT  POULTRY  YARDS,  St.  Helena, 
CaL  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  W.  Holland  Turkeys, 
Toolouse  Qeese  and  Pekin  Ducks  and  Guinea  Pigs. 

CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton, 
OaL,  send  for  illustrated  and  deicriptivecacalogue,  free. 


JOHN  McFABLINQ,  Calistoga,  Cal. ,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Choice  Poultry.  Send  (or  Circour.  Thor- 
onghbred  Berkshire  Pigs. 


B.  O.  HEAD,  Napa,  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Land 
and  Water  Fowls.    Send  for  New  Catalogue. 


SHEEP  AND  60ATS. 


a.  6 .  DWINBLLB .  Breeder  of  Shropshire  an  <  bhrop- 
sUre-Merioo  cross-bred  rams,  Fulton,  Sonoma  Co.,  CaL 

F.  BULLAKD,  Woodland, Cal.,  Importer  and  breeder 
ol  Spanish  Merino  She-p.  Premium  Band  of  the  State. 
Choice  Bucks  and  bwes  for  Sale. 


WOOOSIDE   STOCK  FARM 

WILMANS  BROS.,     -      -  Proprletore 

Successors  to 

A.  G  $TONESIFER, 
Breeders  and  Importers  of  Thoroughbred 
French  Merino  Sheep, 

NEWMAN,  8TANISI.AUS  CO..  OAL. 
Address  correspondence  to  J.  M.  Lathrop,  Agent, 
Newman.  Cal. 


OXFORD  DOWN  SHEEP 

FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

W.  A.  SHAFOR,  -  •  Middletown  Ohio 

LABGESr  AMERICAN  IMPORIER  OF  O.  D.  SHEEP. 
Twelve  Years  Experience.    Imports  will  arrive  from 
England  in  July.   Order  Early.    Get  your  neighbors  to 
loin.    Order  car  lots  hy  freieht     Save  ISxprxon  nh«ri?oo 


W.  W.  RUSHM  JRE, 

OAKLAND,        -  C31L. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 
Kngflixh  Shire,  Clyd»gda1«. 
Jfercheron    and  CohcIi 
Horses 

Shire  and  Coach  Horses  a 
Specialty. 
LOW  PRICES  &  KASY  TERMS. 
Correspoodencu  Solicited. 

Stable,  Broadwsy  &  3%d  Sta. 
Oaklana,  Cal. 


B.  H  CRANK,  Petaluma,  Ca'.  breeder  and  importer. 
8«iith  Down  Sheep;  also  t  on  Hounds  (rum  Missouri. 


J  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  aleo  breeds  Crossbred 
Merino  and  Shi  opshire  Sheep.   Ram'<  for  sale. 


SWINE. 


WILLIAM  NILES, Los  Angeles,  Cal  Thoroughbred 
Poland<3dna  and  BerksQlre  Piifs.   CircnUrx  free 


TYLBR  BEAOH,    San  Jose,  Cal.,    urvadar  ot 
Uioftughbred  Berkshire  and  Kesex  Hogi. 


C0LT81R0KEN. 

THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

One  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  San 
Leandro,  Alameda  County, 


HAS- 


Every  Facility  for  Breaking  Colts  Properly, 

Rates  Very  Reasonable. 
HOBSBS  BOABDED  AT  ALL  TIMES. 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

OILBEKT  TOHFKINS,  Proprietor, 
P.O.  Box  I40  San  Lwandro.  Oal. 


BRKKDKRS  HHOULD  HKNI> 
a  Rtacnp  for  our  d  w  illustrated 
catalogue  of  Wool  firowcrs' 
Hm.plieK  aiid  a  free  Cf»i>y  of  tho 
only  lllnatratc.l  Bheep  and  Wooi 
Journal  pubUnhed.  We  sell 
Hhepherda'  Crrx^kii,  Hhears, 
DockerB,  •*ack8,  Twine,  Wool 
Boxes,  PHlit,  Marks  aud  a  hun- 
dred other  arttcleit  needed  by 
every  8h(;ep  owner.  Bend  to-day. 
0.  8.  BURCH  k  CO.,  178  Blicb- 


DURHAM  BULLS. 

I  have  two  2-year-oId  Hhortboro  Bulls,  mostly  red, 
Id  good  order,  and  the  price  delivered  on  cars  or  ship 
in  9an  Francisco,  is  880  each — are  thoroughbred  but 
can't  pedigree,  hence  the  price. 

BOLLIN  P.  8AXE, 
Lick  House,  San  <^rancisco,  Cal. 


Dr.  A.  KBUZARD, 

VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

MEMBER  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERIN 
ary  Surgeons,  London,  England.  Late  Veterinary 
Surgeon  in  the  United  States  Army.  Veterinary  Con- 
tributor to  the  "  Pacific  Rural  Press. "  The  diseases  ol 
all  Domestic  Animals  treated  on  Scientific  Principles 
Special  attention  given  to  Chronic  Lameness  and  Surgical 
Operations.  405  BRODERICK  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Calls  to  the  country  promptly  attended  to.  Telephone 


H.  E.  CARPENTER, 
Veterinary  Surgeon, 

Graduate  of  Ontario  Veterinary  College,  Toronto,  Canada. 

RESIDENCE  AND  VETERINARY  INFIRMARY: 

8S1  Qolden  Oate  Avenue,  San  FranclBCO 

Telephone  3069 

l^OPEN  DAT  AND  NIGHT, 

No  risk  In  throwing  horses     Veteiinary  operating  table 
on  the  premiflea. 


MONEY  M^e^8o".^«''r3! 


By  using  the  Pucitlc  Incabator 
and  Brwoder.  which  will  batch  any 
kind  of  eggs  better  than  a  hen.  In  uni- 
versal use.  Gold  Medal  wherever  ex- 
hibited. Tboronghbred  Poultry 
n.»dPoaltry  ^  piuliances.  Send 
8  ctii.  in  stamps  for  82- page  catalogue, 
with  30  full-sized  colored  cutn  of  thor- 
oughbred fowls,  to  Pacific  Incnba- 
tor  Co.,  137  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


■THE- 


HALSTED  INCOB.flTOf! 

COMPANY, 
mis  Hyrtl*  Street,  »»klikBi«  Q«L 

Rend  ^tamv  P<^r  rjirciilar 


OA!  ICriDMIA"  y^"'  ''now  about  Califcr- 

llAII  lU  n  1^   n  I'iaari'I  t'l"  PadBClateB.w  nd  for  the 

Vlll_ll  PKKMM, 

the  bent  IllnjitraU^l  sri'l  f,«-a'linK  KunjiWiK  aii<l  H(^rticulttiral 
Weekly  of  the  Far  Wfciit.  Trial,  U'C  for  3  irjo»  Two  saraple 
etntten,  Uk.  P.«tar,llnb«d  1870.  DKWKY  PUBLISUi^G  00. 
»Mwke(8t.,l.  9. 


POULTRYMEN,  f'.'^'s'S.r  .ayTn'ranS 
conKuqiUiiitly  tlie  price  of  eggs  Jr  a'tvuncing.  Kvery  one 
^huu  d  riow  feed  Wellington's  liuprovt;(l  KgK  Fond  regularly 
if  they  deslrt  to  have  egKs  to  sell  when  thev  roach  high 
pr!c«i.  (ii:t  It  of  any  MERCHANT  or  of  Troprletor, 
H  F.  WKLIJNfJTON.  4Cf)  WH><hir,Ktnn  HI.  Ran  Kmncisco. 


ORANGE 
CULTURE 


A  Pr.ictical  Treatise  by  T  A.  Uarey 
giving  the  results  of  long  exterl- 
eace  in  Southern  California.  190 
pages,  cloth  bound.  Hrnt  postpaid 
at  reduced  price  of  76  cts.  per  copy. 
UEWKY  PljB.  CO., 220  Market, 8.F. 


ARE  YOU  A 

Hay  Baler  ?    If  so,  da  ynu  use  our  Fateni 

s^iiziL'CROSS  HEAD?^' 


IF  NOT;  WHY  NOT  ? 


—  MADE  ONLY  BY  — 


The  Washburn  &  Moen  Mfg.  Co. 

San  Francisco  Office  and  Warehouse 
8  and  lo  Pine  Street. 


BERKSHIRE  SW!NE. 
Prize  Herd  of  Southern  California. 

FIVE  FIRST  PREMIUMS  IN  1891. 

PIGS  OP  ALL  AGES  FOR  SiiLEL 

8ESSION8  &  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  688  Los  An^eltts.  OaL 


RKD    BALI.  BRAND. 


Oeuuine  only  wltL  BED 
BALL  brand. 

Be<;ommended  b}  Gold- 
smith, Uarrin,  Oamble, 
Wells,  Fargo  ft  Co.,  oto.,ela 

It  keeps  Horses  and  Cattle 
healthy,  yor  mlicb  oowb; 
it  increases  and  eutloIiM 
their  milk. 

6sa  Howard  Smm 
V^anclaco.  OmX. 


Mann's  Green  Bone  Cutter 

FOR  POULTRY  POOD. 

Patented  June  16,  1886;  August  20,  1889.   Canada  Patent,  June  12,  ISM. 

WB  WARRANT  this  machine  to  cut  Dry  or  Oreeo  Bones,  me:>t,  grieUe  aad 
all,  by  Hand  Power,  without  clog  or  difficulty,  or  MONEY  REFTJNOKD. 

ORBKN  CUT  BOVji  WltL,  DOUBLE  THE  NUMSKR  OK  KAGS, 
will  malie  them  25  per  cent  more  fertile,  and  increase  the  rigor  of  the  whole  9«ok. 
COST  OF  FEEDING  MATERIALLY  LESSENED. 

These  Cutters  are  endorsed  by  all  the  leadins  California  poultrymen.  Send  lor  a 
Catalogue  describing  all  sizes  of  Cutters  and  containing  vaolable  information  ia  tchUoo 
to  feeding  green  cut  bones. 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO., 

Pacific  Ooast  Aeents.  PETALUMA,  CAI<. 


MERY'S  IMPROVED  PIONEER  gftRLEY  CRUSHER 


  USING  

The  Benoit  Corrugated  Eoltorg. 


STILL  fiT  TH£  FROKTI 


This  Mill  has  bern  in  ase  on  tills  Coast  for  10  jears, 

TAKEN  THE  PREMIUM  AT  THE  STATE  FAIR 

Four  years  in  succession,  and  has  met  with  general  taTOr, 
there  now  being 

Over  250  of  them  in  use  in  California,  Nevada  ar  d  Or&goB. 

It  is  the  most  economical  and  otrable  Feed  Mil!  in  use. 
1  am  sole  manufacturer  of  the  Corruea'ed  Roller  Mill.    The  Mills  are  all 
ready  to  mount  on  wagons. 


Graikland,  Butts  Co.,  Cal.,  Juoe  9,  1887. 
Mr.  M.  L  Mbrt— Dear  Sir:  We  have  used  one  No.  2 
Roller  BarUy  Crusher  now  for  eight  yeirs  and  have  used 
it  steady  durine  that  time;  have  crushed  45  tons  a  day 
and  the  Cru-her  is  as  good  to-day  as  when  it  cam»  out  of 
your  shop.  I  am  eaiiadeH  that  it  is  the  best  mill  made. 
You  mi,y  reconstruct  this  testimonial  to  the  best  advan- 
tage for  you  and  sign  our  names,  for  you  cannot  over- 
rate the  merits  of  your  mill.  F.  E.  REAM, 

JNO.  P.  SUTTON. 


DrRBAM,  Mav  2l  1887. 
Mr.  M.  L.  Mkrt — Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  y^urs  of  the 
19th,  would  say  that  I  crushed  from  two  to  tw"  and  a 
half  tons  per  hour,  but  couM  crush  turee  aiiu  a  h.iU  tons 
if  my  elevators  were  large  enough  to  carry  the.  barley 
from  the  machine.  The  No.  1  aacbioe  I  nsc  at  Gridley 
was  run  on  a  sack  a  minute,  ano  if  we  got  h«  hind  we 
could  tun  through  fi>e  tons  an  hour  and  do  %.oi>u  work. 
The  machine  I  use  here  is  a  No.  2.  Yours, 

WM.  M.  TAVLOB. 


I  thank  the  public  for  their  kind  patronage  received  thus  far,  and  hope  for  a  continuance  ol  the  same. 

M.  L.  MERY,  Chico  Iron  Works,  Chlco.  Cal. 


BI^IC3-a-S    CA-I^E^IA-GE  CO., 

We  are  now  positively  closing  out  regardless  of  cost  our  entire  stock  of  First  Class 

Extension  Top   Oarriages,    Surreys,  Phcstons  and 

Buggies, 

220  and  222  MISSION  ST.,  -  -  SAN  FRaNCIOOO. 
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WHEN  YOU  BUY, 


BUY- 


THE  BEST  I 


the: 


Horse  Liniment 

I8  certainly  the  best  preparation  of  Its 
kind  In  the  market.  Ranchers,  Stock 
Raisers  and  Horse  Owners  of  every 
description  will  tell  you  that  It  does 
Kood  work  every  time. 


MamOiB.  H.  H.  MooBi  &  Sons,  Stockton,  Cal.— GiinLl' 
lua:  In  answer  to  your  Inquiry,  would  state  that  I  used 
your  H.  H  H.  Liniment  on  my  Holland  prize-winning 
cow,  "  Lena  Menlo,"  for  a  wrenched  shoulder,  and  It  re- 
Ileved  her  very  much.  She  calved  the  next  day,  and  while 
■till  suffering  from  the  sprain  gave  the  largest  authen- 
ticatetl  quantity  of  milk  ever  given  on  this  coast  (lOJ 
galloon  per  day),  showing  conclusively  the  great  relief 
received  from  your  remedy.  I  consider  it  a  necessity  In 
my  atableo,  and  when  away  from  home  feel  perfectly 
Bate,  as  Inexperienced  men  can  do  no  harm  with  It,  as 
they  can  with  the  more  powerful  blisters.  Respectfully 
yonra,  PRANK  H.  BURKE, 

Breeder  of  Registered  Holsteins  and  Berkghires. 

Menlo  Park,  Cal.,  January  22d,  1889. 


KANOFACTURKD  BY 

H.  H.  MOORE  &  SONS, 

THE  DRUGGISTS, 

48  MAIN  STREET,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


The  Best  Article  Is  the  Cheapest. 

BUHACH 

IS  THE 

Best,  Purest  and  Most  Effective 
insect  Powder  on  the  Market. 

BY  ITS  INTELLIGENT  USE 
hi>tel8,  restaurant?,  saloons, 
stores  and  offices  may  be  kept  free 
from  all  troublesome  insects.  It  is 
now  regarded  as  a  necessity  in  most 
of  tihe  princU>al  hotels  In  the  United 
States,  Rud  wherever  it  has  been  In- 
trodncod  it  has  given  complete  sat- 
isfaction. Owing  to  an  increased 
production  of  Pyrethrum  flowers, 
from  which  this  valuable  article  is 
made,  «no  their  Improved  facilities 
tor  reouolng  them  to  powder,  the  manufacturers  have 
this  seneon  made  a  material  reduotion  In  their  prieeg. 
Send  your  orders  to  the 

Bokcii  Froiiicin^  aad  Uanufacturia;  Co., 

STOCKTON.  CAL. 


S.  P.  TAYLOR  PAPER  CO. 

Paper  Menfactnrers  and  Dealers. 

FRUIT  PAPER I 

Unlng  Paper  of  every  description  for  Dried 
Fruit  Boxes. 

BAIf^fW   WRAPS  AND  8WBAT  PAPERS. 

UanilU  and  Straw  Paper  In  Rolls  and  Sheets. 
Maaufantiirera  of  "  Bagle "  Paper  Bags. 


CALIFORNIA  STANDARD  FRUIT  DRIER 


Is  one  of  th-  most  complcfe  Inventions  for  drying 
RalMdiM  aii'l  PraupH  iiy  steam  in  24  hours — other 
trul  H  'eHH  tiiii.!.  No  sulphur  or  potath  usod.  Retiins 
all  syrup,  Jmo'  and  flavor  iti  original  purity.  Capacity, 
drie<t  Irmri  7r>  ll«  fireen  fruit  to  20  tons.  Send  tor  circu- 
tas.  CA  1,1  •^'BN  I*  FKUIT  KVAPOKATINO 
A  M'»  347i  8.  Sp  Ing  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


bPKA^  YOUR  TREES  1 

wtntewash  Your  Barns  and  Fences! 
WAINWRIGHT'S  PUMPS 

<><>  Kithnr  HacResMfally. 

CalaljKiie  and  teatlmon'als  sent  by  mall. 
W M.  W.4INWBIOHT, 
No.  6  HD*=<tr  Htreet.  Ban  FranelBoo,'  Cal. 


mmm  supplies 


^clt;  til. 
680  and  I  r 


OolOen  Ital- 
ifiD  Quo4:nn 
Teated,  4^.00 
1  «l.nOeach.    L  Hlrei,  gl.M  each.    Roofs  V 
•Ji.OO  per  1000.    Dadauft  coinli  foundatloe. 
u"  <id.  Smokers,  tl.ttO  each.  Globe  veil*,  $1.00 
WM.  HTTAir  fc  (ton.  Ban  Mateo.  Oal. 


THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANI, 


PATENT   OWNERS  OF 


NOBEL'S  DYNAIMITE.  NOBELS  EXPLOSIVE  GELATINE.  NOBEL'S 
GELATINE-OYNAMITE.  AND  THE  JUDSON  IMPROVED  POWDER. 

Best  and  S)troB«est  Exploaivea  !■  tbe  World, 


The  only  Reliable  and  Efficient  Powder  for  Stamf*  aad  Ranli  Blsatlns.  Railroad  Contractors  and  Farmer 
use  no  other.  Am  other*  lOIITATi:  our  niant  Powder,  so  do  they  Jadson,  by  maaafaetDrlBV 
an  Inferior  article. 


The  Giant  Powder  Co.  having  built  Black  Powder  Works,  with  all  the  latest  ImprovementB,  at  Clipper  Gap,  Placer 
Oouuty,  known  as  THE  CI^IPPEB  9II£,E,S,  offer  tbis  powder  and  guarantee  it  the  best. 

CAPM  nnd  FtTSE  at  Xrftwest  Bntea. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY,  30  California  St..  San  Francisco. 


SEND   FOB   OATALOQDE   AND  PHICB  LiHT  OF 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS.    -      -      FRESNO.  OAL, 


THE  Most  Efficient  Wood  Preserver. 

APPLIED  WITH  AN  ORDINARY  BRUSH. 

Protects  All  Kinds  of  Timber,  Above  or  Below  Ground  or  Water, 

from  Rot  and  Decay 


OARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  CO. 

MUECEIE  &  CO..  Pacific  Coast  Agents,  319  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


S.  W.  Corner  Kearny  and  Montgomery  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 


"re**  Or>i*nh  to  anrt  From  t.ho  Hr>Ti«B 


J.  W.  BwrjKWR.  Proorlotor. 


COFFEE  MILLS  qr^in  &  store 

SCALE  TRUCKS. 

WE&THER  VANES.      StallV"*'''  grocers'  fixtures. 
HOWE   SCALE  CO., 


76  Proat  St..  Portland  Oretcon 


411  MABKBT  ST.,  SAN  FBANOISOO,  OAL. 


Coimni^^iop  jMerchapt^. 


DALTON  BROS.. 

Commission  Mercl\antt 

 AMD  DIALIRS  IH  

CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON  PRODUCE, 

Oreen  and  Dried  Fmita, 
Grain,  Wool,  Hides,  Beans  and  Potafoat. 

Advances  made  on  ConBltrnmenta. 

808  ft  310  Davia  St.,         San  Francliov 

(F.  0.  Box  1986.1 
iVOonalfnimeDte  Solidted. 


ALLISON.GRAY&CO. 

601 ,  503,  506.  507  &  509  Front  St.. 
And  300  Washington  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

GREEN  and  DRIED  FRUITS, 

POVLTRT,£Oa8,OAMK.ORATN,PRODUOB 
AND  WOOL. 


MoORE.  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 


-AND- 


General  Commission  Merciiants, 

SIO  CaUfomla  St..  S.  P. 
Hembers  o(  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 


19'PerRonal  attention  given  to  sales  and  iiberai  advancac 
made  on  connignments  at  low  lates  of  interest. 


WETMORE  BROTHERS. 

CofflinissioD  Merchants. 

GREEN  AND  DRIED  FRUIT,  NUTS, 
PRODUCE,  POULTRY,  EGGS, 
HIDES,  PELTS,  ETC. 

CONSIGNMENTS  SOLICITED,     PROMPT  RirTURNS. 

418,  416  Si  417  Washlncron  St., 
(P.  O.  Box  2099  )  SAN  FRANCISOO. 


[■8TABI1I8HHD  1861.) 

6E0R6E  HORROW  «  CO., 

HA  Y  and  GRAIN 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 
io  aiay  Street  and  38  Oommerolal  Str«M 
Bah  Framoiso*,  Oai,. 

mm-  MHIPPIHO  0RDKB8  A  8P«CULLTT.^ 


W.  C.  PRICE  &  CO.. 

GRAIN  AND  GENERAL  PPODUCE 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

Consignments  and  Corre»ponderce  Solinited. 
P-ompc  Males  and  Qaick  Cash  Returns  is  our  motto. 
819  find  sei  Davis  Street,  Han  Pranclseo. 


BRAY'S  SONS  &  CO.. 

Successors  to  Bray  Bros.  Estiblislied  1865. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

Members  S.  F  Prodme  and  Hay  Exchange. 
CUB  SPEOIAbTIES-Orain,  Beana  A  Hajr. 

Consignments  from  farmers  and  oth  rs  solicited. 
Highest  mirket  prices  Prompt  returns.  Correspond- 
ence inviteri. 

No.  220  CL»v  ST..  San  Francleno,  Oal. 


SVSLETH  ft  NASH, 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  Dealers  in  Fruit,  Prodnoe,  Poaltry,  Game, 
Hides,  Pelts,  Tallow,  etc.,  182  Front  St.,  and  S81, 
S26and  237  Washinsrton  St.,  San  Frandsco. 


-THE- 


Porteous  Improved  Scraper 


Patented  Arril  3.  1883. 


nted    pril  17, 1888. 


Manufactured  by  0.  LISSENDEN. 

The  attention  of  the  public  is  called  to  this  Scraper 
and  the  many  varieties  of  woric  of  which  it  is  capable, 
such  as  lUilroad  Work,  Irrigation  Ditches,  Levee  Build- 
ing. Leveling  Land,  Road  Making,  etc. 

This  implement  will  lake  up  snd  carry  Its  load  to  any 
desired  distance.  It  will  distribute  the  dirt  evenly  or 
deposit  its  load  in  bulk  as  desired.  It  will  do  the  work 
of  Scraper,  Grader,  and  Carrier.  Thousands  of  thes* 
Scrapers  are  in  use  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

tr  This  Scraper  is  all  steel— the  only  one  manufao- 
tured  in  the  State. 

Price,  all  Steel,  four-horse, 1 10 ;  Steel  two-horse,  $81. 
Address  all  orders  to  O.  L.ia8KMDlSN,  Stooktom, 
Oaltfornla. 
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Information 


FOI^ 

Settlers! 


The  members  of  the  Kern  County  Land  Company  have  a  national  reputa 
tion  for  wealth,  business  and  financial  ability.   These  facts  set  the  matter 
reliability  at  rest.   The  company's  capital  stock  is  $10,000,000. 


They 


have  400,000  acres  of  arable,  irrigable  lands  upon  which  the  sun  shines 
almost  constantly;  and  their  enormous  irrigation  system  renders  them  in- 
dependent of  the  annual  rainfall. 

A  clear  title;  rotation,  variety  and  certainty  of  crops;  easy  terms;  availability 
to  persons  in  moderate  circumstances;  ground  ready  for  the  plow — no  stones 
nor  thistles;  good  society;  schools;  churches,  etc.,  are  a  few  notable  attractions 
of  this  region  of  country. 


Kern  is  the  largest  county  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  It  has  the  finest 
climate  for  curing  and  drying  fruits,  etc. 

The  400,000-acre  territory  of  the  Kern  County  Land  Company  is  the  pick 
of  the  county. 

Its  area  is  5,184,000  acres. 

H  as  the  largest  irrigation  system  in  America. 

The  home  of  the  peach,  French  prune,  pear  and  raisin  grape. 

Planting  and  harvesting  can  be  carried  on  every  month  in  the  year. 

N  o  rocks,  hills  or  stumps  on  the  land. 

A  failure  of  crops  is  unknown  on  irrigated  lands. 

K  em  county  fruits  take  the  first  prize  at  the  State  Fair. 

Land  can  be  made  to  pay  for  itself  in  less  than  three  years. 

Grows  more  alfalfa  than  any  other  county  in  California. 


For 

Further 

Particulars 

Address 


T^he  advantages  of  good  soil  and  plenty  of  sun,  which  occur  in  the  Kern 
Valley,  would  have  been  of  little  avail  but  for  the  third  and  all-important 
one  of  an  abundance  of  water  from  never-failing  sources. 

Through  300  miles  of  main  canals,  and  1,100  miles  of  laterals,  the  great  Kern 
river  furnishes  enough  moisture  to  slake  the  thirst  of  the  400,000  acres  al- 
ready referred  to. 

D  rought  is  out  of  the  question. 

The  system  has  been  constructed  in  the  most  careful  and  scientific  manner. 
Some  of  the  canals  are  125  feet  wide  and  six  feet  deep. 


Kern  County 
Land  Company 

S.  W.  PERQUSSON, 
Bakersfleld,       .      -      -  California. 


ROOT'S  STEEL  OR  IRON  SPIRAL  RIVETED  WATER  PIPE. 


3  TO  24  INCHES 
DIAMETER. 


2  TO  25  FEET 
LENGTHS. 


OONNEOTIONS 


FITTINQS 

TO  SUIT  SERVICE 
BEQUIBED. 


Unrivalled  for  WATER  WORKS,  HYDRAULIC  MINING,  IRRIGATION,  Etc.,  as  has  been  Proved  by  Fourteen  Years  Practical  Experience. 


Pacific  Coast  Oflace,  23  Davis  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Ptctory:   Oreenpolnt,  L.  I. 
New  York  Office:   28  Clill  Street. 


THE  OEO.  F.  EBEBHABD  COMPANY.  Manaerers. 


A.  BA.RO^A.I]Sr  ! 


CONTINUOUS. 
POWERFUL. 
RAPID. 


The  Farmers'  Own 


We  have  one  press  nsed  very  little,  cost  $400,  will  sell  for  $250,  if  ordered  this 
month,  Pnllclrcle,  10to20toiuperday,  $425.  Send  for  circular. 

TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


TWO  IN  ONE. 


The  only  mftcbine  that  will  grade  with  equal  facility  b^th  grecD  and  dried  fruits.  It  ia  desirable  to  grade 
prunes  both  before  they  are  dried  and  absolutely  necessarv  after. 

It  Is  the  best  economy  tn  have  ooe  machine  which  you  can  use  for  both  erreen  and  dr'ed  fruit.  Mvlng  time, 
money  and  valuable  space.    No  complicated  machinery  to  i;et  out  of  order  and  do  imperfect  work. 


No  machine  compares 


with  this  in  speed.    Will  fradc  apricots  for  drying,  a'so  walnuts  and  pecans. 


W.  C.  HAMILTON,  near  Narroi  GaDg«  R,  R.  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 
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^Agricultural  X^otes. 


CALIFORNIA. 
Butte. 

More  Thorough  Cultivation  for  Orange 
Trees.  —  Oroville  Register:  Orchardists,  espe- 
cially those  growing  the  orange,  should  culti- 
vate the  ground  thoroughly.  We  have  exam- 
ined 40  or  50  orange  groves  lately  and  noted  in 
every  instance  that  the  rankest  growing,  most 
vigorous  and  richest  colored  trees  are  those  re- 
ceiving the  best  tillage.  Water  alone  will  not 
answer,  but  the  ground  must  be  worked  until 
it  is  as  mellow  and  moist  as  land  can  be  made 
in  a  hot,  dry  climate.  The  soil  should  be 
plowed  or  cultivated  at  least  five  or  six  times 
during  the  season.  If  more  work  than  this  is 
put  on  the  land  the  trees  show  quickly  a  still 
more  vigorous  and  rapid  growth. 

Reclamation  District  No.  542 —Register:  A 
large  number  of  land  owners  living  on  the  east 
side  of  Butte  creek  in  the  vicinity  of  Nelson 
have  organized  the  above  named  reclamation 
district,  which  includes  about  6000  acres  of 
land.  There  is  a  strong  levee  on  the  west  side 
of  the  creek  and  this  forces  the  water  in  winter 
over  the  lands  to  the  east.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
the  members  to  erect  a  levee,  50  feet  wide  on 
the  bottom,  12  feet  high  and  seven  miles  in 
length.  It  will  be  about  six  feet  wide  on  top. 
Each  land  owner  will  be  assessed  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  his  acres  and  the  advantage 
the  levee  is  to  him.  The  owners  of  the  Pratt 
Grant  will  extend  their  levee  a  mile  and  a 
quarter,  while  all  will  unite  in  clearing  the 
stream  of  all  obstructions.  The  levees  will  be 
from  100  to  300  yards  apart.  The  slope  of  the 
land  is  to  the  southwest  and  the  grade  is  about 
six  feet  to  the  mile. 

Contra  Costa. 

Agriculture. — Monterey  Gazette: 

Wheat,  acres  43,365 

Oats   1  750 

Barley  27,375 

(;orn.:.   2  100 

Hay  51.413 

Grape  vines  growing: 

For  table,  acres   425 

For  raisins   216 

For  wine   3.845 

Fruit  trees  growing: 

Non- 
Bearing,  bearing. 

Apple   7,715  3,560 

Apncot  23,460  15,321 

Cherry   7,300  3,422 

PiK   1,800  1,100 

OUve   12,000 

Peach   6  315  6,220 

Pear.  30,345  29,500 

Prune  33,712  31,560 

Lemon   150  75 

Orange   320  225 

Ahnond  v  25,225  22,310 

Walnut   3,500 

Quince   750  625 

Pecan   900 

Persimmon   200   

Kern. 

An  Extensive  Orchard.  —  Bakersfleld  Echo: 
The  California  Land  and  Commercial  Company 
of  London  is  now  improving  for  its  clients 
nearly  4000  acres  of  land,  some  of  which  has 
already  been  planted  in  trees  and  vines.  All 
of  the  remainder  is  under  cultivation  prepara- 
tory to  making  orchards  and  vineyards  of  it. 

Most  of  the  California  Company's  new  land 
has  been  planted  this  season  in  grain  or  Egyp- 
tian corn  preparatory  to  setting  out  orchard 
and  vineyard  next  season. 

A  New  Peach. — Bakersfleld  Californian:  C. 
A.  Maul  has  discovered  a  new  variety  of  peach 
in  his  orchard.  Two  years  ago  he  budded  a 
quantity  of  seedlings  to  Orange  Cling  and  this 
was  among  the  others.  It  flourished,  but  bore 
no  fruit  last  season,  yet,  from  its  similarity  to 
the  Orange  Cling  variety,  he  felt  sure  that  the 
bud  had  grown.  This  year,  to  his  surprise,  it 
produced  a  new  variety  of  freestone.  The 
peach  is  round,  rosy  red  upon  the  outside,  yel- 
low meat  within,  with  a  very  small  pit.  It  has 
firm,  juicy  meat  of  delicious  ilavor  and  is  fully 
ripe  by  the  first  day  of  July.  It  fact,  it  can  be 
gathered  so  as  to  reach  the  Eastern  market  by 
the  first  of  July.  It  is  as  large  as  any  early 
Crawford,  averaging  at  least  three  inches  in 
diameter,  and  is  a  handsomer  peach  every  way. 
From  its  firm  meat  it  will  make  a  splendid 
shipping  peach,  and  its  early  ripening  quality 
makes  it  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  peach 
varieties  of  Kern. 

Los  Ansreles. 

A  Light  Yield  of  Honey. — Pomona  Register: 
An  extensive  apiarist  living  near  Pomona,  and 
keeping  about  1000  swarms  of  bees,  states  that 
for  this  year  he  will  have  only  about  three  tons 
of  honey.  This  is  the  third  successive  bad 
honey  year. 

The  Largest  Apricot  Crop  foe  Years.— 
Pasadena  Blade:  The  apricot  crop  this  year 
is  pronounced  by  competent  judges  to  be  the 
largest  ever  known  in  this  valley.  In  this  con- 
nection, it  is  interesting  to  know  how  much 
fruit  is  being  produced  per  acie.  Dr.  E.  F. 
Greenleaf  s  orchard  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  or- 
chards seen  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  He 
has  four  acres  of  apricots  from  which  he  will 
this  year  produce  over  seven  tons  of  dried  fruit. 
It  takes  six  tons  of  green  fruit  to  make  one  of 
dried,  and  it  is  thus  seen  that  his  little  orchard 
will  yield  over  42  tons,  or  nearly  11  tons  per 
acre.  Two  years  ago  the  doctor's  orchard  pro- 
duced nine  tons  per  acre.  Heretofore  his  or- 
chard has  never  received  any  irrigation.  This 
year,  however,  he  irrigated  a  portion  of  it  as  an 
experiment.  The  result  has  been  that  the  irri- 
gated trees  are  more  heavily  laden,  have  larger 
iruit  and  show  a  more  rapid  and  a  healthier 
growth.  The  irrigated  fruit,  however,  ripened 
a  few  days  later,  but  was  of  a  more  uniform 
size.  A  ride  through  the  apricot  orchards  re- 
veals an  interesting  sight.  Broken  branches 
everywhere  betray  the  fact  that  the  trees  are 
overloaded.   Pickers  are  everywhere  at  work, 


and  here  and  there  are  gangs  of  girls  and  boys 
engaged  in  pitting  fruit  for  progressive  ranchers 
who  prepare  their  own  product  for  market. 
One  man  living  between  this  city  and  Tustin 
has  300  tons  of  apricots  on  25  acres.  This  is  a 
yield  of  nearly  $200  per  acre.  Pears  and  peaches 
are  also  a  large  crop,  and  oranges  promise  a 
prodigious  yield  next  year.  Prunes  in  this 
valley,  however,  are  almost  a  failure  this  year, 
the  first  time  in  four  years.  Walnuts  also 
promise  the  largest  crops  for  several  years. 

Pumpkin  Seed  to  the  Acre. — Delta:  J.  E. 
Tilton  is  great  on  the  little  things.  In  order 
to  find  out  just  how  much  seed  is  required  to 
plant  an  acre  to  pumpkins,  he  weighed  out  a 
pound  and  counted  them,  and,  by  allowing 
three  to  a  hill  and  the  hills  ten  feet  apart,  it 
required  just  one  pound  per  acre. 

Orange. 

Apricot  Curing. — Orange  News:  Joel  B. 
Parker,  who  has  the  most  extensive  apricot  or- 
chard in  this  section,  has  in  his  packing  house 
all  the  necessary  appliances  for  evaporating 
fruit;  but  as  they  are  not  in  use  this  season,  he 
evidently  considers  sun-drying  the  more  satis- 
factory method,  and  it  is  certainly  a  very  sim- 
ple one.  The  fruit  is  "  picked,"  if  placing  great 
sheets  of  cotton  underneath  the  trees  and 
shaking  the  fruit  off  by  means  of  long  forked 
sticks,  which  are  inserted  among  the  smaller 
branches,  may  be  so  termed.  It  is  then  turned 
into  boxes  holding  about  50  pounds,  and  thus 
conveyed  in  wagons  to  the  packing  house, 
where"  they  are  piled  up  ready  for  the  cutters, 
who  see  them  weighed  and  are  given  tickets 
marked  accordingly.  The  cutters  then  sever 
the  fruit  in  halves,  eject  the  pits  and  place  the 
fruit  inside  up,  and  one  layer  deep,  on  large, 
shallow,  wooden  trays.  When  the  trays  are 
covered  with  fruit,  they  are  removed  by  attend- 
ants and  piled  on  cars,  which  run  them  into 
the  sulphuring  houses.  Here  the  fruit  is  sub- 
jected to  the  fumes  of  snlphur  for  a  few  min- 
utes to  bleach  it  and  protect  it  from  the  depre- 
dations of  insects  while  drying.  After  being 
thus  treated,  it  is  sent  over  tracks  running  in 
different  directions  to  the  drying  ground,  where 
the  trays  are  spread  out  in  the  sun.  In  three 
or  four  days,  or  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  suflQ- 
ciently  dried,  it  is  packed  in  sacks  and  turned 
over  to  the  shippers.  Mr.  Parker's  orchard 
comprises  30  acres,  and  he  estimates  that  his 
crop  will  this  season  aggregate  not  less  than  30 
tons  when  dried.  Thirty  tons  of  dried  apricots 
mean  about  180  tons  of  whole  fruit. 

Santa  Clara. 

Big  Profit  in  Prunes.— Gilroy  Gazette:  Mr 
J.  C.  Zuck  informs  us  that  he  has  sold  the 
prunes,  the  produce  of  nine  acres,  at  $50  per 
ton  delivered  in  San  Jose.  He  will  have  be- 
tween 40  and  45  tons,  and  as  the  cost  of  picking 
and  delivery  is  less  than  $5  per  ton,  he  will  net 
from  that  nine  acres  something  over  $2000, 
Not  a  bad  business— $200  per  acre. 

Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Statis- 
tics.— 8.  J.  Mercury:  The  following  statistics 
are  of  interest,  showing  the  number  of  trees 
and  vines  in  the  county  in  good  condition: 
Fruit  trees,  one  year  old,  472,950;  fruit  trees 
two  years  old,  280,720;  fruit  trees,  three  years 
old,  264,295;  fruit  trees,  four  years  old,  256,115 
five  years  old  and  upward,  1,325,620;  total  num 
her  of  trees,  2,599,700.  Acies  of  vines,  grape, 
one  year  old,  215;  grape,  two  years  old,  356; 
grape,  three  years  old,  418;  grape,  four  years 
old,  734;  five  years  old  and  upward,  10,300; 
strawberry,  267;  blackberry,  72;  raspberry,  42; 
gooseberry,  11;  total  number  of  acres,  12,415. 

Sutter. 

Frauds  Practiced  by  Dried  Fruit  Dealers 
Yuba  City  Independent:  At  the  last  meeting  of 
the  'Sutter  County  Horticultural  Society,  R.  C, 
Kells  gave  his  own  system  of  drying  which,  he 
said,  was  not  drying,  but  curing.  He  did  not 
believe  in  exposing  fruit  to  the  sun  until  it 
would  rattle  like  a  lot  of  gravel  when  poured 
out.  His  rule  was  to  spread  the  fruit  in  the  sun 
in  trays  for  a  short  time  and  then  remove  it  in 
the  heat  of  the  day  to  his  sweathouse,  where  it 
was  bulked  on  the  floor  to  a  depth  of  from  one 
to  three  inches.  Here  he  stirred  it  frequently 
with  scoop-siiovels,  gradually  increasing  the 
depth  of  the  balk  and  decreasing  the  area  of 
floor  room  occupied  until  the  fruit  was  in  con- 
dition to  sack  for  market.  It  was  then  not 
dried,  but  cured.  It  would  not  rattle  when 
handled,  but  was  like  soft  leather.  This  way 
of  curing  did  not  suit  those  dealers  whom  the 
speaker  designated  as  manipulators.  The 
manipulators  preferred  to  receive  the  fruit  in  a 
hard,  dry  condition,  so  that  by  adding  large 
quahtities  of  water  they  could  increase  its 
weight  and  thus  add  to  their  profits.  This  was 
a  condition  which  the  fruit  growers  of  Califor- 
nia would  have  to  meet.  They  should  stand 
together  and  insist  that  their  cured  fruit  be 
sold  to  consumers  just  in  the  condition  in  which 
it  left  the  producers'  hands.  When  in  St.  Louis 
last  winter  he  saw  on  the  fourth  floor  of  a  large 
establishment  a  pile  of  30  tons  of  Missouri 
dried  peaches.  They  were  poured  out  in  bulk 
at  one  end  of  the  room  and  men  were  engaged 
with  rakes  in  stirring  the  fruit,  while  other 
men  were  turning  on  the  hose.  In  this  way 
25  per  cent  was  added  to  the  weight,  and  this 
alone  was  a  fair  profit  to  the  dealer.  Fruit 
growers  should  insist  that  this  fraud  be  discon- 
tinued. 

Fruit  Shipments. — Y.  C.  Farmer:  The  close 
of  this  week  will  see  four  more  carloads  of 
choice  fruit  on  the  way  East  loaded  from  the 
orchards  in  this  vicinity.  At  every  orchard 
busy  hands  are  packing  plums,  peaches,  necta- 
rines and  pears  into  crates  and  baskets  for 
Eastern  markets.  The  returns  are  very  encour- 
aging and  prosppcts  are  good  for  a  continuance 
of  the  good  prices  that  the  growers  are  now 
realizing.  Very  few  lots  of  fruit  fall  below  Si 
cents  per  pound  net  to  the  grower,  while  many 
carloads  go  much  higher.  Peaches  are  the 
principal  fruit  and  the  varieties  are  the  Craw- 
fords,  Decker  and  others.  The  Tuscan  Cling 
will  soon  be  ready.  Grapes  are  ripening  and  in 


a  week  or  ten  days  will  be  shipped  to  a  consider- 
able extent. 

Tulare. 

Honey  Yield.— Visalia  Delta:  F.  M.  Hart 
had  fresh  honey  in  the  market  July  11th  this 
year.  This  early  date  breaks  the  record.  He 
has  about  300  swarms  at  his  place  near  Traver, 
and  states  that  the  bees  are  doing  better  this 
season  than  for  eight  years  past. 

Lucerne  Apricot  Crop.— Hanford  Sentinel: 
The  season's  crop  of  apricots  has  been  a  very 
satisfactory  one.  A.  good  price  has  awarded  the 
toiling  producer,  and  every  man  with  an  or- 
chard of  this  fruit  feels  his  bank  account  grow- 
ing. The  season  was  marked  with  perhaps  the 
strongest  competition  ever  known  here  among 
the  buyers  of  apricots,  and  the  average  price 
paid  the  producers  is  about  9i  cents  per  pound. 
The  amount  of  the  crop  is  about  three  times 
that  of  last  season,  and  most  of  it  was  sold  to 
Charles  King,  19  carloads  in  all,  worth  to  the 
growers  on  an  average  of  $2000  per  car,  or  $38,- 
000,  as  the  result  of  the  harvest  this  year  in 
Lucerne.  There  will  be  a  large  increase  of 
bearing  trees  next  season.  The  peach  crop  will 
be  ready  to  begin  on  in  ten  days,  and  it  prom- 
ises a  splendid  yield.  Prices  promise  to  be  good, 
also. 

Ventura. 

Interesting  Crop  Notes. — Cor.  Santa  Barbara 
Independent:  Barley  is  now  being  threshed  and 
has  already  begun  to  arrive  in  Ventura  and 
Hueneme — principally  in  the  latter  place.  Con- 
servative estimates  from  recognized  authorities 
place  the  yield  of  Ventura  county  at  about  two- 
thirds  that  of  last  year.  On  the  Las  Posas,  the 
great  barley-producing  tract,  it  is  estimated  that 
the  yield  will  be  about  260,000  sacks.  The 
quality  is  excellent.  The  acreage  is  somewhat 
larger  than  that  of  last  year.  This  year  there  is 
a  decreased  acreage  of  beans  to  the  amount  of 
about  10,000  acres.  This  is  made  up  by  the  in 
creased  acreage  of  corn  and  barley.  Of  the 
beans  the  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  the  out 
look  for  a  good  yield  is  very  poor.  The 
weather  is  unfavorable  for  such  tender  plants 
and  the  lack  of  moisture  is  keenly  felt.  The 
beans  require  heavy  fogs  and  cool  nights.  Corn 
is  looking  magnificent  and  promises  a  heavy 
yield.  While  the  weather  is  very  unfavorable 
to  beans  it  is  very  favorable  to  corn.  Perhaps 
I  might  explain  this  seeming  inconsistency 
The  corn  plants  stand  high,  with  broad,  wide 
leaves,  and  every  drop  of  moisture  gathered 
from  the  atmosphere  is  led  down  to  the  roots. 
From  this,  corn  will  thrive  on  very  little 
moisture.  But  the  bean  plant  sits  low  on  the 
ground  and  has  not  the  ability,  from  its  peculiar 
shape,  to  gather  and  utilize  as  much  of  the  at 
mosphere's  moisture  as  the  corn.  The  few 
leaves  about  the  center  of  the  stock  gather  what 
they  can  of  the  moisture  and  it  trickles  down 
the  stock  to  the  rootlets.  A  good  heavy  fog  al 
lows  this  to  be  done  in  a  sufficif  ncy  and,  as  a 
result,  a  cool  night  with  a  heavy  fog  is  every- 
thing for  the  beans.  Just  now  the  beans  are 
putting  out  their  runners  and  blossoms  and  the 
pods  should  form  at  once.  It  will  need  moist 
ure  to  give  the  plant  stiipngth  to  accomplish 
this.  Apricots  are  now  being  shipped  to  New- 
hall  and  Fillmore  for  drying,  but  by  far  the 
larger  part  of  the  crop  goes  to  the  former  place. 
Many  of  the  growers  are  drying  their  fruit  on 
home  places.  Frnit  reports  along  the  railroad 
lines  are  not  flattering  for  good  fruit.  The  apri- 
cots are  going  into  market  very  small  in  size 
The  belief  now  is  that  the  diied  fruit  market 
will  not  be  as  well  stocked  as  usual.  Buyers 
are  on  the  ground  and  eagerly  buying  carloads 
as  they  appear.  I  hear  of  several  heavy  ship 
ments  already  being  made  and  sent  on  their 
way  East.  As  to  bay,  we  may  say  that,  while 
the  yield  is  not  large,  it  is  of  very  fine  quality, 
and  if  the  supply  is  not  large  it  is  ample,  as 
there  will  be  but  little  wasted.  There  is  no 
reason  to  believe  prices  will  of  necessity  run  to 
great  extremes.  ' 

Yolo. 

Claims  that  Sweet  Clover  is  Detrimental. 
Woodland  Democrat :  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co. , 
the  wheat  buvers,  have  written  a  letter  to  a 
Willows  merchant,  in  which  they  dpplore  the 
tendency  in  many  parts  of  the  State  to  promote 
the  growth  of  sweet  clover.  They  claim  that  it 
is  a  serious  detriment  to  wheat;  that  it  taints 
cargoes  and  involves  great  loss  to  shippers. 
They  urge  that  the  attention  of  farmers  he  di- 
rected to  this  matter  as  much  as  possible,  with 
the  object  of  inducing  them  to  put  forth  special 
efforts  to  exterminate  the  weed  from  their 
wheat  fields,  as,  in  fact,  the  longer  it  is  de- 
layed the  worse  the  evil  will  become,  with  its 
corresponding  pecuniary  loss  and  dissatisfac- 
tion. 

Yuba. 

Hop  Notes.— Wheatland  Four-Oorners:  The 
hop  yards  are  in  the  blossom.  Cultivation  has 
ceased  in  several  yards.  Picking  will  commence 
about  the  second  week  in  August.  S.  D.  Wood 
has  ordered  lumber  for  a  new  hop  kiln.  He 
will  build  a  hopper  kiln  on  the  same  plan  as 
two  being  erected  by  John  Roddan. 

Sweet  Clover  Ruining  Grain  Fields.  — 
Marysville  Appeal :  Harvesting  is  progressing 
very  favorably,  the  weather  being  unusually 
cool.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  smut  and  rust 
noticeable  in  the  grain  from  many  sections  this 
year.  The  growth  of  sweet  clover  is  rapidly 
spreading  in  some  sections  of  this  State,  which 
affects  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  yield;  it 
grows  like  alfalfa  and  has  a  yellow  blossom. 
The  presence  of  sweet  clover  is  a  serious  detri- 
mer.t,  and  many  entire  crops  of  wheat  have 
been  affected  by  it  this  season.  It  can  easily 
be  detected  by  the  odor  arising  from  it,  and  the 
presence  of  the  little  seeds  may  be  readily  dis- 
cerned. Such  tainted  wheat  can  only  be 
handled  at  a  large  discount. 


THE  FARMERS' 

Proteclife  Bireai 

PROTEOrS  your  business  interests. 

PLACES  you  on  an  equal  footing  with 
men  in  all  other  branches  of  businees  and 
trade. 

ENABLES  you  to  purchase  your  sup- 
plies at  a  much  lower  price  than  you  are 
now  paying  for  them. 

ENABLES  you  to  obtain  for  your  prod- 
uce its  full  market  value,  no  matter  how  re- 
mote you  may  be  from  business  centers. 

FURNISHES  you  prompt  and  accurate 
information  by  mail,  telephone  or  telegraph, 
regarding  the  market  value  of  any  article 
of  produce  you  may  have  for  sale,  often  sav- 
ing to  its  members  on  a  single  transaction 
several  times  the  cost  of  membership. 

FURNISHES  you  information  regarding 
the  commercial  status  and  business  integrity 
of  the  various  houses  with  which  you  deal  or 
may  desire  to  deal. 
Write  for  printed  matter  to 

THE  FARMERS' 

ProlDctife  Bmaii, 

Chronicle  Building,  San  Francisco, 


Protect  Your  Trees  from  Sunburn,  Borers, 
Rabbits,  Etc.,  by  Using 

THE  PACIFIC  TREE 
PROTECTOR 

(Patent  applied  for) 
AT  A  COST  OF  FBOitt  1  OT. 
TO  8  CT8.  FKR  TRUE. 

It  is  the  only  Perfect  Tree  Protectof, 
and  ia  being  used  by  many  of  tlie 
Largest  Orowers  in  the  United  States. 
Waterproof,  adjustable  and  convenient. 
Saves  time  and  trouble  and  expense. 

Write  for  samples  of  above;  also  for 
samples  and  catalogue 

FAY'S  PATENT  MANILLO 
LEATHER  ROOFING. 

CEILING,  SIDING,  SHEATHING  AND  CARPETING. 
Easy  to  apply— just  the  thing  for  Houses,  Barns,  Ice 
Houses  and  Outbuildings— Durable  and  Cheap. 

PACIFIC  ROLL  PAPER  CO., 

PACIFIC  COAST  AGENTS, 
SO  and  88  First  !4treet,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ALAMEDA  STEEL  WIND  HILL. 


$500,000 

To  LOAM  I«  ANT  AMOUNT  AT  TH«  VKRY  LOWRST  MARKBT 
rate  of  interest  on  approved  security  iu  Farming  Lands. 
A.  SCHULLER,  Room  8,  120  California  Street,  San 
Francisco. 


10, 12  and  li  ft. 

Cheaper  than  any 
First-ClasB  Mill  in 
the  market. 

Every  On* 
Gaaranteed. 

No  bearings,  no 
springs,  no  wheels 
to  get  out  of  order. 
The  simplest  mill  in 
the  world. 

Agents  Wanted 

—  ADDBESS— 


TRUMAN,  HOOKER  k  CO.,  San  Francisco  or  Fresno 


Want  to  Borrow  on  20  Acres  Frait  Land, 

Ten  Acres  Bearing,  near  Haywards, 
WORTH   DOOBLiB  THB  AMOUNT. 

JOHN  F.  BYXBEE,  42  Market  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


BAKER  HAMILTON 

SAN  FRANCISCO-SACRAMENTO 
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Exercise  Better  than  Medicine. 

Much  of  the  food  actually  digested  and 
assimilated  is  not  used  to  the  fullest  extent 
for  want  of  sufficient  oxidation  to  make  it 
yield  the  greatest  amount  of  vitalizing 
power  to  the  tissues  of  the  body.  Such 
partially  unoxidized  products  have  an  irri- 
tating efTect  on  the  organs  and  tissues,  and 
predisposes  them  to  disease  if  they  do  not 
directly  affect  them  with  it. 

Exercise  has  a  stimulating  effect  on  all 
pans  of  the  body  by  inducing  further  oxida- 
tion in  all  the  tissues  and  organs.  This  in- 
creased oxidation  is  attended  by  a  greater 
demand  on  the  part  of  the  system  for 
oxygen — as  indicated  by  the  greater  number, 
force  and  frequency  of  the  respirations 

During  exercise  the  heart  beats  faster, 
and  forces  more  blood  through  the  lungs  to 
all  parts  of  the  body,  bearing  in  its  little 
blood  cells  the  precious  life-giving  factor, 
oxygen.  These  little  cells — one  constituent 
of  which,  hoemoglobin,  has  the  wonderful 
faculty  of  quickly  loading  and  unloading 
itself  with  oxygen — thus  act  as  direct  aids  to 
the  process  of  oxidation  in  the  tissues  and 
organs. 

It  is  the  combining  of  oxygen  with  un- 
oxidized products  in  the  blood  that  gives  to 
each  individual  cell  its  possibility  of  sustain- 
ing life.  Any  process  which  increases  the 
oxyeen  supplied  to  all  parts  of  the  body 
tends  to  strengthen  the  life  in  each  indi- 
vidual cell,  and  to  give  it  more  power  to  re- 
sist disease. 

Exercise  of  all  factors  does  this  most 
efiectively,  and  besides  actually  producing 
in  each  individual  cell  a  greater  vitality,  it 
gives  a  favorable  opportunity  for  the  waste 
products  of  the  tissues  to  be  thrown  off  rap- 
idly. By  thus  causing  a  further  oxidizing  of 
certain  matters  in  the  blood,  it  conduces  in 
a  double  sense  to  life  and  health. 

Habitual  outdoor  exercise,  with  suitable 
protection  from  extremes  of  weather,  is  the 
most  effective  means  of  prolonging  life  to 
old  age. — Youth's  Companion. 

Mineral  Wool. — An  industry  has  been 
established  at  Roanoke,  Va.,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  mineral  wool,  the  material  for 
which  is  obtained  almost  close  to  the  works. 
Some  of  the  finer  grades,  though  produced 
from  the  hardest  rock,  are  as  soft  as  the 
finest  cotton.  This  mineral  wool  is  inde- 
structible and  odorless.  It  will  not  burn, 
decompose  or  granulate,  but  will  retain  its 
fibre  wherever  placed.  It  is  coming  into 
large  use  as  a  lining  between  walls  of  build- 
ings, thus  providing  a  safeguard  against 
fire,  and  insurance  companies  are  reducing 
their  rates  on  buildings  so  fitted.  It  is  in- 
troduced into  dry  kilns,  making  them  almos 
fireproof. 


Soap  Products.— A  degree  of  superi 
ority  has  long  been  claimed  for  some  of 
their  specialties  in  soap  products  by  German 
manufacturers,  and  especially  in  the  pro- 
cesses of  coloring.  This  latter,  however, 
depends  largely  lor  its  success  or  attractive- 
ness on  the  materials  used,  these  being 
mainly  lard,  tallow,  cocoanut  oil,  palm  oil, 
and  to  some  extent,  almond  oil.  The 
method  of  insuring  a  satisfactory  color  is 
thus  a  matter  of  discrimination — heavy, 
earthy  or  metallic  colors,  such  as  umber  or 
Vermillion,  being  added  only  when  the  soap 
has  acquired  a  thick  consistency,  while  dis- 
solved colors  may  be  added  when  the  soap 
is  still  thin.  Very  few  colors  only  can  be 
made  use  of  before  all  the  lye  has  been  run 
in  and  saponification  begun,  and  aniline 
colors  almost  disappear  at  first  under  the 
action  of  the  alkali,  but  return  after  cooling. 
The  beautiful  marbling  effects  produced  is 
the  result  of  simply  stirring  up  the  required 
color  in  melted  cocoanut  oil,  runnning  it 
into  a  funnel  closed  at  the  lower  end  by  a 
finger,  and  allowing  the  contents  to  run 
over  the  soap  as  it  is  run  in  layers  into  the 
frame,  and,  on  the  frame  being  full,  a  stick 
is  drawn  in  fancy  figures  through  the  soap 
to  distribute  the  color.  As  compared  with 
foreign  countries,  German  manufacturers 
produce  a  much  larger  proportion  of  their 
toilet  soaps  by  the  color  process. 


NEW  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  GRADER. 


Summer  Food. —  Half  the  illness  that 
occurs  at  one  season,  I  think  I  can  safely 
say,  is  due  to  improper  dieting  taken  at  an- 
other. We  hear  of  people  feeling  weak  in 
the  spring,  or  suffering  from  those  different 
ailments  due  to  malnutrition,  such  as  boils, 
skin  diseases,  obesity  or  debility.  Now  this 
would  not  be  so  if  the  person  adapted  his 
diet  to  his  requirements  and  to  the  season. 
No  sensible  person  would  think  of  keeping 
a  large  fire  burning  in  his  room  in  the  sum- 
mer. If  he  did,  he  would  undoubtedly  soon 
feel  the  effect  of  it,  but  many  a  man  who 
would  feel  himself  insulted  if  he  were  not 
thought  a  sensible  person  will  eat  in  the 
summer  to  repletion,  foods  the  particular 
action  of  which  is  to  supply  heat  in  excess. 
Perhaps  I  cannot  do  better  here  than  to  ex- 
plain that  the  foods  that  are  converted  into 
heat — that  is,  keep  up  the  heat  of  the  body — 
are  starches,  sugar  and  fat;  and  those  that 
more  particularly  nourish  the  nervous  and 
muscular  system  are  the  albumen  and  salts. 
The  largest  proportion  of  summer  food 
should  consist  of  green  vegetables,  cooked 
or  as  salads;  white  or  lean  meats,  such  as 
chicken,  game,  rabbits,  venison,  fish  and 
fruits. —  Popular  Science  Monthly. 


Unitarian  Literature 

Sent  free  by  tbe  Channinq  Auxiliart  o(  the  First  Unlta> 

riaD  Churcb,  cor.  Qeary  and  FrankllD  Sta  ,  San  Fran- 
cisco.   Addriss  Mra.  B.  F.  GLdln^s,  aa  above. 


WE  WANT-THE  EARTH 


WITH 
THE 


"ORIGINAL  EUREKA  FENCE."; 


THK  ABOVK  CUT  REPRKSENT8  A  VINEYARD  AND  ORCHARD   FF.NCKD   EXCLUSIVELY   WITH  THE 

"  ORIGINAL  EUREKA  FENOE." 

TO  THE  CAPITALIST,  SPECULATOR,  VINEYARDIST,  OECHARDIST,  STOCK  AND  POULTRY  RAI  lER 

YOU    CANNOT  AFFORD  TO  BE   WITHOUT  IT. 


IT  IS  9TR0N0,  DURABLE,  NEAT  AND  CHEAP. 

=  ONg  CENT^= 


PEK  ii<H;Am  FOOT  IN  QUANTITIES. 

IT  DEFIES  COMPETITION  IN   EVERY  RESPEOT. 

1^  R«m<:mb<;r,  we  are  the  Inventors  and  Hole  Owners  of  the  '  RENTON  "  AUTOMATIC  AND  AD.JUSTABLE 
POWER  f'K.VCE  I/jOMS,  the  only  machine  which  makes  a  perfect,  otralKht,  tight  fence. 

Any  lize,  style  or  'iiiantity  to  order  at  abort  notice.  .Send  for  descriptive  and  Illustrated  Circular  and  tegtl- 
r.onUkla  to 


CALIFORNIA   PEMCE  COMPANY, 


QUICKEST. 
CHEAPEST. 
^  OAREFDLEST. 


CAPACITY  FROM  10  TO  50  TONS  PER  DAY. 


ONE   BOY   CAN   RUN  IT. 
Send  (or  illugtrated  circalar  giving  prices,  sizes,  capacity  and  testimonials! 

MOSHER.  CHANDLER  &  CO.,  -  -  -  216  Front  Street,  Manafacturera, 
G,  G.  WICK  SON  &  CO.,      -      -      -     •     3  &  5  Front  Street,  Selling  Agents, 

SAN   FRANCISCO.  OAL. 


HILL'S  IMPROVED 

LiGHTNiNG_  Baler. 

Capacity,  41  Tons  per  Day. 

AWARDED  FIRST    PREMIUM    BY  THE   CALIFORNIA  STATE  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY  FOR  1890  AND  1891. 


No  tramping.  No  forking  from  the  Stack.  No  cutting  of  Stacta  Necessary.  You 
can  alt  at  a  hundred-foot  stack  and  bale  it  without  a  move.  It  makes  the  best  bale  In 
the  market.  You  can  put  10  tons  In  a  car.  The  forking  ftom  the  stack  is  all  done  by  the 
horses.  The  baler  can  turn  out  more  hay  In  leas  time  and  In  better  style  than  any  other 


press. 


jIanufactured  by 


Pacific  Wheel  and  Carriage  Works, 

===  J.  F,  HILL,  Proprietor,  ==■ 
Office  and  Factories,  Nos.  1301  to  1323  J  St.,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 


SBND   FOB  GIBOUIiABS. 


Stockton -Fresno  Business  College. 
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THE  LEADING  FEATURE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  IS  ITS  HOME. 


Tuition  One  Tear  (62  Weeks),  $75. 

Sixteen  Regular  Teachers  and  Over  Three  Hundred  StudentB  attending.  Courses  Thorough,  Bates  Lowest 
Instruction  the  Best,  and  School  the  Most  Reliable.  Address  W.  C.  BAMSEIT. 


MaotlOQ  this  {«p*r. 


670-678  BBANNAN  STBBBT,  SAN  FBANOIBOO 


_^  tfQ'XKr'SS  x;ir.A.TJEsn.  "vsT'oriEiis. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

NO.j-180  BEALB  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Iron  cut,  punched  »nd  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  gupplied  for 
—  ~—      Estimates  given  when  required.    Are  prepared  for  coating  all 

.       ■  „■  J 


making  Pipe.     ™.  ^    —  • 

■IMS  of  Pipes  with  a  composition  of  Coal  Tar  and 


sphaltum. 
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GoncerniDg  Salads. 

Salads  are  not  as  universally  appreciated 
as  they  should  be.  To  many  the  preparing 
of  a  salad  seems  a  laborious  task,  It  is  not 
as  much  work  as  it  appears  to  be,  as  many 
of  the  dressines,  which  are  the  chief  part, 
can  be  prepared  beforehand.  The  dressing 
should  not  be  added  to  a  salad  till  just  be- 
fore serving,  as  it  becomes  watery  if  mixed 
long  before  being  used.  This  is  an  excel- 
lent way  to  dispose  of  remains  of  fish,  vege- 
tables, poultry  and  meats  of  various  kinds. 

Summer  Salads — One-half  small  head  of 
cabbage,  two  heads  of  lettuce,  one  onion 
and  one  cucumber.  Chop  all  together,  salt 
and  pepper  to  taste,  using  both  black  and 
cayenne  pepper,  and  cover  with  the  follow- 
ing mayonnaise. 

Mayonnaise  Dressing — Mix  one  even  tea- 
spoonful  each  of  mustard  and  salt,  with  one 
and  a  half  teaspoons  of  vinegar.  To  this 
add  the  yolk  of  one  egg.  Beat  well  together 
and  add  nearly  half  a  pint  of  salad  oil. 

Egg  Salad— Cut  two  boiled  potatoes  fine, 
slice  six  hard-boiled  eggs  and  shred  one 
bunch  of  lettuce.  Arrange  a  salad  bowl 
and  pour  over  a  mayonnaise  dressing,  high* 
ly  seasoned  with  onion  and  cayenne. 

Potato  Small  potatoes  not  suitable 

to  cook  with  larger  ones  can  be  laid  aside 
and  used  for  salads.  Boil  them  and  while 
warm  slice  thin  and  serve  with  a  cream 
dressing,  made  as  follows:  One  teaspoon 
each  of  sugar  and  salt,  one  fourth  teaspoon 
each  of  dry  mustard  and  black  pepper.  Mix 
and  add  gradually  one-half  cup  of  sweet 
cream  and  two-thirds  of  a  cup  of  vinegar. 

Turkey  Salad— M.\nce  the  remains  of 
cold  turkey,  mash  the  yolks  of  eight  hard- 
boiled  eggs,  add  salt,  pepper  and  mustard  to 
taste,  and  two  tablespoons  of  sugar.  Chop 
three  heads  of  celery  with  the  whites  of  the 
eggs,  and  a  teacup  of  vinegar,  and  pour 
over  the  meat. 

Cabbage  Salad— Cn\.  the  cabbage  very 
fine  and  season  with  salt  and  pepper.  Serve 
with  the  following  dressing:  Take  two  tea 
spoonfuls  each  of  butter,  sugar,  flour  and 
mustard,  one  egg  and  one  cup  of  vinegar. 
Stir  all  together,  and  let  it  come  to  a  boil. 
Pour  over  the  cabbage  while  hot. 

Chicken  Salad— Cut  the  meat  of  one 
boiled  chicken  in  dice,  and  mix  with  the 
same  quantity  of  chopped  celery.  Just  be' 
fore  serving,  pour  over  it  the  following  dress 
ing:  Rub  the  yolks  of  two  hard-boiled  eggs 
through  a  sieve  and  mix  with  a  tablespoon 
of  cream  and  two  tablespoons  of  salad  oil 
Add  a  teaspoon  each  of  salt  and  dry  mus' 
tard,  and  three  tablespoons  of  vinegar. 

Salmon  Salad — Take  one  can  of  salmon, 
pour  off  the  liquor  and  pick  the  fish  into 
flakes  with  a  fork  and  lay  it  on  a  flat  dish; 
cut  some  lettuce  leaves  and  mix  with  the 
fish.'  Rub  together  the  yolk  of  a  raw  egg,  a 
teaspoon  of  sugar,  half  a  teaspoon  of  salt, 
and  one-fourth  of  a  teaspoon  of  cayenne 
pepper.  Thin  with  a  tablespoon  of  vinegar 
and  add  the  powdered  yolks  of  four  hard 
boiled  eggs.  Lastly,  add  the  beaten  white 
of  an  egg  and  pour  over  the  fish. 

Apple  Salad — One  quart  of  steamed  ap- 
ples rubbed  through  a  sieve,  six  tablespoons 
of  salad  oil  or  melted  butter,  salt  and  pep- 
per to  taste,  one  teaspoon  made  mustard 
and  one  teaspoon  of  sugar.    Serve  cold. 

Lettuce  and  Ham  Salad — Chop  fine  one 
slice  cold  boiled  ham  and  cut  up  one  bead 
of  lettuce.  Serve  with  the  following  dress 
ing:  Mix  together  thoroughly  one-fourth 
cupful  of  salad  oil  or  melted  butter,  one- 
fourth  teaspoon  of  pepper,  one  teaspoon  of 
made  mustard,  one-half  cupful  of  vinegar, 
and  salt  to  season. 

Celery  Separate  the  stalks  of  four 

heads  of  celery,  cut  in  pieces  an  inch  long 
and  pour  over  it  half  a  pint  of  mayonnaise 
dressing. 

Watercress  Salad — Wash  and  break  apart 
fresh,  crisp  leaves  of  cress,  cover  with 
mayonnaise  dressing  and  serve  immediately 
Margaret  Palmer,  in  American  Cultivator 


Fills  the  Bill. 

Farmers  perhaps  more  than  any  other  class  suffer 
from  the  charges  and  dishonesty  of  middlemen 
If  the  farmer  could  sell  his  produce  at  best  market 
rates  and  have  honest  returns  made,  his  profits 
would  be  greatly  increased.  An  agency  or  organ 
ization  that  would  carefully  supply  the  farmer  with 
information  in  advance  of  his  shipment,  look  out 
for  his  produce  when  it  arrives,  report  to  him  as  to 
the  honesty  of  firms  he  may  think  of  dealing  with 
and  do  his  purchasing  at  the  best  market  rates 
would  be  of  almost  incalculable  benefit.  To  fill  this 
want,  lately  a  number  of  reputable  San  Francisco 
business  men  have  organized  a  Farmers'  Protective 
Bureau,  with  offices  in  the  Chrtniclt  building,  San 
rrancisco. 


Personal  Appearance  of  Golnmbns. 

Columbus  was  of  powerful  frame  and 
large  build;  of  majestic  bearing  and  digni- 
fied in  gesture;  on  the  whole  well  formed;  of 
middle  he'ght,  inclining  to  tallness;  his  arms 
sinewy  and  bronzed  like  wave-beaten  oars; 
his  nerves  high-strung  and  sensitive,  quickly 
responsive  to  all  emotions;  his  neck  large 
and  his  shoulders  broad;  his  face  rather 
long  and  his  nose  aquiline;  his  complexion 
fair,  even  inclining  to  redness,  and  some- 
what disfigured  by  freckles;  his  gaze  piercing 
and  his  eyes  clear;  his  brow  high  and  calm, 
furrowed  with  deep  workings  of  thought. 

In  the  life  written  by  his  son,  Ferdinand, 
we  are  told  that  Columbus  not  only  sketched 
most  marvelously,  but  was  so  skillful  a  pen- 
man that  he  was  able  to  earn  a  living  by 
engrossing  and  copying.  In  his  private  notes 
he  said  that  every  good  map  draftsman 
ought  to  be  a  good  painter  as  well,  and  he 
himself  was  such  in  his  maps  and  globes 
and  charts,  over  which  are  scattered  all  sorts 
of  cleverly  drawn  figures.  He  never  penned 
a  letter  or  began  a  chapter  without  setting 
at  its  head  this  devout  invocation:  "Jesus 
cum  Maria  sit  nobis  in  via. " 

Besides  his  practical  studies,  he  devoted 
himself  to  astronomical  and  geometrical  re- 
searches. Thus  he  was  enabled  to  teach 
mathematics,  with  all  the  advanced  knowl- 
edge of  his  t'me  he  was  conversant,  and  he 
could  recite  the  prayers  and  services  of  the 
church  like  any  priest  before  the  altar.  He 
was,  as  I  have  already  said,  a  mystic  and  a 
merchant,  a  visionist  and  an  algebraist.  If 
at  times  he  veiled  his  knowledge  in  cabalistic 
formulas,  and  allowed  his  vast  powers  to 
degenerate  in  puerile  irritation,  it  was  be- 
cause his  own  age  knew  him  not,  and  had 
dealt  hardly  with  him  for  many  years — from 
his  youth  until  he  had  reached  the  threshold 
of  age — without  taking  into  account  the  re- 
verses which  darkened  and  embittered  his 
later  years.  Who  could  have  predicted  to 
him,  in  the  midst  of  the  blindness  that  sur- 
rounded him  that  there  in  Spain,  and  in  that 
century  of  unfading  achievement,  the  name 
of  Columbus  was  to  attain  to  fame  and  un- 
speakable renown  ?  There  are  those  who 
hold  that  this  was  the  work  of  chance,  and 
that  the  discovery  of  America  was  virtually 
accomplished  when  the  Portuguese  doubled 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  But  I  believe  not 
in  these  posthumous  alterations  of  history 
through  mere  caprice,  nor  in  those  after- 
rumors  of  the  discoverers  who  died  in  ob- 
scurity.— Emilio  Castelar,  in  June  Century. 


How  To  Make  a  Rose  Jar. 

That  a  delightful  effect  is  produced 
throughout  the  house  by  the  daily  use  of  a 
rose  jar  is  not  as  universally  known  as  it 
should  be.  The  following  directions  were 
given  in  Harper's  Bazar ^  with  the  assertion 
that  the  potpourrie  would  retain  its  fragrance 
for  20  years. 

"  During  the  rose  season  gather  a  quantity 
upon  fine,  dry  days.  Remove  the  petals, 
and,  when  a  half  peck  is  obtained,  take  a 
large  china  or  glass  bowl,  strew  a  handful  of 
table  salt  on  the  bottom,  then  three  handfuls 
of  leaves,  then  salt,  and  so  on  until  all  the 
leaves  are  used,  covering  the  top  with  salt. 
Let  it  remain  five  days,  stirring  and  turning 
twice  a  day.  They  should  now  appear 
moist,  when  add  three  ounces  of  bruised  or 
coarsely  powdered  allspice  and  one  stick  of 
bruised  stick  cinnamon.  This  forms  the 
stock.  Allow  it  to  remain  a  week,  turning 
daily  from  bittom  to  top.  Then  put  into 
the  permanent  jar  one  ounce  of  allspice,  and 
adding  the  stock,  layer  by  layer,  sprinkle  be- 
tween the  layers  the  following  mixture:  One 
ounce  cloves,  one  ounce  cinnamon,  two  nut- 
megs, all  coarsely  powdered,  some  ginger- 
root,  sliced  thin,  half  ounce  anise-seed 
bruised,  ten  grains  finest  musk,  half  a  pound 
freshly  dried  lavender  flowers,  two  ounces 
powdered  or  finely  sliced  orris  root.  Then 
add  the  following  essential  oils  at  pleasure, 
some  preferring  one  odor,  some  another: 
Jasmine,  rose  geranium,  lavender,  lemon 
verbena  (or  vervain),  musk,  neroli,  patchou- 
ly,  rosemary,  violet,  etc.  Lavender,  (amber), 
Florida,  magnolia,  Ixoro,  Breoni,  California 
and  Hedyosmia  water  and  Turkish  extract 
are  excellent,  added  from  time  to  time,  as 
also  any  fine  cologne,  rose  or  orange  flower 
water.  Orange  and  lemon  peel,  and  such 
freshly  dried  flowers  as  violets,  tuberoses, 
clove-pinks,  or  other  highly  scented  varie- 
ties, should  be  added  each  year  in  season, 
and  fine  extracts  of  any  kind  will  add  great- 
ly to  the  fragrant  odor,  while  fresh  rose 
leaves,  salt  and  allspice,  made  as  at  first, 
must  be  added,  when  convenient,  in  the  rose 
season.  Shake  and  stir  the  jar  once  or  twice 
a  week,  and  open  only  during  the  daily 
odorization  given  to  the  apartments." 


INSURE  YOUR  DWELLINGS,  BARNS  AND  GRAIN 

WITH  THE  STAUNCH  OLD 


CAPITAL  $1,000,000.       ASSETS  $3,000,000. 

A  PROMPT,  PROGRESSIVE,  PROSPERODS  COMPANY. 


Trial.  Why  suffer  from  the  bad  effects  of  the  La  Orippe,  Lame  Back,  Kidney  and  Liver 
dis  ase,  Rheumatiem,  Indigestion,  Dyspepsia,  any  kind  of  weakness,  or  other  diseases,  when 
Electricity  will  cure  you  and  keep  you  in  health.  (Headache  cured  in  one  minute.)  To 
prove  this  I  will  send 
to  any  one  on  tr'al> 


DR.  JUDD'S  ELECTRIC  BELT 

tree.   Prices,  $3,  $6,  $10,  and  $16,  if  satisfied.   Also  Electric  Trusseg  and  Box  Batteries. 
Costs  nothing:  to  try  them.   Can  be  regulated  to  suit,  and  guaranteed  to  last  for  years.  A 
Belt  and  Battery  combined,  and  produces  sufficient  Electricity  to  shock.   Free  Medical 
advice.   Write  to-day.    Olve  waist  measure,  price  and  full  particulars. 
Agents  Wanted.  Address  DR.  JCDD,  Dotroit,  Mich. 


Importers,  Manufacturers,  Dealers  in,  and 
Largest  Distributers  of  General  Family  Sup- 
plies. In  large  or  small  lots,  at  lowest  prices, 
direct  to  consumers.  Best  value  for  value:  no 
charge  for  cartage;  no  charge  for  boxing.  Ask 
for  Price  List.  416-418  Front  Street 
Hnii  16-11*  Ced«r  Street,  S«n  Francisco. 

For  rel  iable  clothing  at  the 


Suits  cut  and  made  to  order 

from  $12.50  up.  H^HI^H^^^^^HB 

Men's  Pants,  wool,  cassi- 

mer,  $2,  |2.50  and  $3.  Good  towea^nd 
handsome — uo  cast-off  styles.  B^H^^H 

Is  a  popular  price  for  a  suit 

of  men's  clothing  for  Sunday  nr  knock- 
abont  wear.  ^^^^B^^9B^^9B9BB 

We  have  it  in  gray,  mixed, 

or  pepper-and-salt  style— in  dark  blue,  in 
California  casslmere,  plaids  and  stripes. 
These  goods  are  right  and  the  prices  are 


r\vy\t   

Do  not  pay  $13.95,  or  any 

other  big,  odd  price  for  a  $5  suit,  because 
its  funny  and  looks  cheap,  ^^^^gg^^ 

We  have  the  |5  suits  at  $5, 

$6  suits  at  $6.  and  $7.50  suits  also.^BSi 

Don't  pay  $22.65  or  $21.99 

for  $12  suits  and  get  a  15  cent  necktie  or  a 
pair  of  suspenders  thrown  In.  IQ^BI^bI 

Boys'  fine  linen  Coats  and 

Ulsters,  -worth  $1.50  to  $2.  Closing  lots.  4 
to  11,  at  25c;  12  to  19,  at  35c.  ^^^^B^9 

We  appreciate  the  confi- 
dence and  custom  of  the  buying  publie, 
and  shall  strive  tr>  k'ep  it  by  fajrandjust 
dealing.  JHI^BiBll^^Hi^WIWIW 


FOR$19.00 

We  can  send  you  one  of  our 

SPECIALTY  SINGLE  BUGGY 
HARNESS, 

Which  Is  the  result  of  years  of  figuring  to  make  the  best 
harness  ever  known  for  the  money.  It  is  made  from  oak 
stock,  hand  stitched  and  finished  by  skillful  mechanics, 
handsome  full  nickel  or  Davis  hard  rubber  trimmings. 

Jnst  the  Harness  for  an  Klegant  Tnrnent. 

They  sell  here  for  $35.00,  and  harness  not  as  good  it 
often  sold  for  $36.00  in  retail  shops.  If  harness  is  not  as 
represented,  money  will  be  refunded. 

Liebold  Harness  Co. 

110  UoAIllstar  St.,  San  Fra'noisoo. 

Collar  and  Hames,  Instead  of  Breast  Collar. 
82  00  extra. 


Keystone 
Cider 
Mills 

ARE  BEST! 

BECAUSE  THEY 

Do  More  Work, 
Produce  More  Cider, 
Require  Less  Labor. 

Made  with  Adjustable  Cylinders. 

Adapted  to  Crushing  Grapes 
and  Small  Berrries. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Keystone  Mfg.  Co., 

STERLING.  ILL. 


PLOWS 

S:F.  BAKER  &  HAMILTON  sAcm 


O.  H.  EVANS  &  CO. 

(Sncoesaon  to  THOMSON  *  EVANS), 

110  and  lis  Beale  Street,  S.  V. 

MACHINE  WOBKS, 
Steam  Pumpt,  Steam  Engines 

and  aU  kinds  of  IfACHINERT. 


Please  state  It  you  want  sln|i;le  strap  Harness,  or  folded 
style  Harness,  with  traces  double  throughout. 


rupture; 


PILES  and  all  Rectal  Dis- 
eases POSITIVKLT  GURBD,  in 
from  30  to  80  days,  wrrH- 

OUT  OPEKATION  OR  DITEN- 
TIOR  FROM  BUSINESS.  AlSO 
ALL  NERVOUS,  SKIN,  BLOOD,  PRIVATE  AND 
CHRONIC  DISEASES  OF  BOTH  SEXES.  StrioturS 
AND  Urinary  Troitblbs  CURED.  No  charge  unless  cure 
is  effected.  Consultation  tree.  Call  or  adiiress  for  pam. 
phlot.  DRS.  PORTERFIELD  h  LOSEY,  838  Market  St. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


J.  P.  HouoHTOV,  President,  J.  L.  N.  Shefard,  Vloe-Pres. 
Ohas.  R.  Story,  Seo'y,  R.  H.  Maoill,  Qen.  Ag't. 

Home  Matnal  Insnrance  Gompanj, 

ir.  E.  Cor.  Callforaia  and  Sauome  Stan 
Incorporated  A.  D.  1861   San  FraBClaee. 

Losses  Paid  Since  Organization  $3,175,769  11 

Amets,  January  1. 1891   867,MS  19 

Gaplt^  Paid  Up  in  Gold   300,000  OH 

NKT  HUBPT^tlB  n»Mr  Amrvlliinc   »7«  901  10 


WELL 


SUPPLIES 


AIIKindn.WaUr,  ecu,  OH 
Mining,  Ditching,  Pump- 
tng,  WtndASteam  Maoh'y.  Enoyclop'dia  2fo, 

The  American  Well  Work*,  Aurora,UL 


lt-t3S.CAHALST.,CHICAGO,ILL.  I 
BkH  8t*mt.  DALLAS.  TEXAS,  r 
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breeders*  directory. 


Bki  lines  or  less  in  this  directory  at  fiOoper  line  per  month. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


W,  H.  BCTBKE,  626  Market  St.,  ti.  F.;  Registered 
Bolsteins;  winners  of  more  first  prizes,  sweepstalces 
and  epeciaJ  premiums  than  any  b-  rd  on  the  Coast 
Pare  retristernd  Berkshire  PiKx.    All  strains. 


JBBSBYS— The  best  A  J.  C.  C.  Reeistered  Herd  Is 
owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S  F.    Animals  for  sale. 


P.  PETBRSBN, Sites,  ColusaCo.,  Importer  &  Breeder 
of  registered  Sborth^m  Cattle.    Young  bulls  for  sale. 


JOHN  LiYNOH,  Petaluma,  breeder  of  thoroughbred 
Shorthorns.   Young  stock  for  sale. 


WILD  PL.OWER  STOCK  FARM,  Fresno  Co. 
A.  Heilbroo  &  Bro..  Props.,  Sic.  Breeders  of  thorough- 
bred strains  and  Cruikshank  Shorthorns;  also  Registered 
Herefords;  a  fine  let  of  young  bulls  in  each  herd  for  sale. 


CHARLES  E  HUMBERT,  Cloverdale,  Cal.,  Im> 
porter  and  Breeder  of  Recorded  Holstein-Friesian 
Cattle.   Catalogues  on  application. 

M.  D.  HOPKINS,  Petaluma,  Breeder  of  Sborthoros. 
Dealer  in  fresh  Cows,  Beef  Cattle  and  Sheep. 


PBROHBRON  HORSES.— Pure  bred  horses  and 
mares,  all  ages,  and  guaranteed  breeders,  for  sale  ai 
my  ranch  near  Lakeport,  Lake  Co.,  Cal,  Mew  oata 
logne  now  ready.   Wm.  B.  Collier. 


PURE-BRBU  HOLSTEIM  FBlBdIAN  Cattle 
(or  Sale.    Bonnie  Brae  Cattle  Co.,  Hollister,  CaL 

J.  H.  WHITEl,  Lakeville,  Sonoma  Co.,  CaL,  breeder 
of  Registered  Holsteln  Cattle. 


BRKSDEU    OK     ttBQISTEBBD  JBBbEY 
Cattle.    H.  A.  Mayhew,  Niles,  Cal. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac  Co.,  CaL,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 


PBTBB  SAXE  A  SON,  Lick  House,  San  FranoUco, 
Oa2  Importers  and  Breeders,  (or  pawt  21  years,  of 
•very  variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 

WILLIAM  NILBS,  Los  Angeles,  CaL  Thoroughbred 
Begistered  Holsteln  and  Jersey  Cattle.   None  better. 


POULTRY. 


O.  BLOM,  St.  Helena.   Brown  Leghorns  a  specialty. 


MADISON  H  ORITOHER,  Santa  Crui,  Cal. 
light  Brabmas,  Black  Langshans,  Buff  Cochins, 
BMrred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Black  Miuorcas,  White  Leg- 
koros.  Settings,  91.60  tfann's  Bone  Mills,  Creosozone. 


DBBB  MOUNT  POULTRY  Ta  KDS,  St.  Helena, 
CaL  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  W.  Holland  Turkeys, 
Toulouse  Oeese  and  Pckin  Ducks  and  Quinea  Pigs, 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton, 
CaL,  send  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


JOHN  McFABLINQ,  Oallstoga,  Cal.,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Choice  Poultry.  Send  (oi  Circular.  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  Pigs. 

B.  O.  HEAD,  Nap«,  Importer  and  Breeder  o(  Land 
and  Water  Fowls.    Send  for  New  Catalogue. 


SHEEP  AND  QOATS. 


C.  B .  DWINELLE,  Breeder  of  Shropshire  an  I  Shrop- 
ghire-Uerioo  cross-bred  rams,  Fulton,  Sonoma  Co.,  Cal. 


P.  BUL.LARD,  Woodland, Cal.,  Importer  and  breeder 
of  Spanish  Merino  She-p.  Premium  Band  of  the  State, 
Choice  Bucks  and  l:.wes  for  Sale. 


WOODSIDE   STOCK  FARM 

WILMANS  BROS.,     -      -  Proprietor 

Successors  to 

A.  G  STONESIFER, 
Breeders  and  Importers  of  Thoroughbred 
French  Merino  Sheep, 

NEWMAN,  STANISLAUS  CO..  OAI,. 

Address  correspondence  to  J.  M.  Lathrop,  Agent, 
Newman.  Cal. 


B.  H  C R  AN  £1,  Petaluma,  Ca  .  breeder  and  importer. 
South  Down  Sheep;  also  tox  Hounds  (rum  Missouri. 

J  B.  H07T,  Bird's  Landing,  CaL,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  albO  breeds  Crossbred 
Herino  and  Shiopshlre  Sheep.   Ram^  (or  sale. 


SVi/INE. 


WILLIAM  NILES, Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Thoroughbred 
PoUnd.China  and  Berkshire  IHes.   Circniara  free 


TYLBB  BBAOH,    San  Jose,  CaL, 
tkoranghbred  Beikihire  and  Essex  Hogi. 


braedn  of 


C0LT8BR0KEN. 

THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

One  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  San 
Leandro,  Alameda  County, 

 HAS  

Every  Facility  for  Breaking  Colts  Properly. 

Rates  Very  Reasonable. 
HOBSBS  BOABDED  AT  ALL  TIMES. 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

OILBKKT  TOBfPKINS,  Proprietor, 
P.  O.  Box  149  San  t*««n(lro.  Oal, 


BREEDERS  SHOULD  8KND 
a  Btauip  for  rur  u  w  illustratt^d 
cataloifiie  of  Wool  (irowere' 
8upplk(i  aud  a  free  copy  of  the 
only  illiigtrate  l  Sheep  and  Wooi 
Journal  publlRhed.  We  Bell 
Shcpherdft'  Crooks,  Shears, 
I>ocKer8,  -*ackH,  Twine,  Wool 
Koxea,  KcUr,  Marks  aod  a  faiin- 
drfcd  other  articlen  Deeded  by 
every  Bheep  owner.  Send  to-day, 
0.  8.  BURCH  ti  CO.,  178  MJch- 
lifan  fttr<w^  flhlracrn 


CALIFORNIA'i^ 


OXFORD  DOWN  SHEEP 

FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

W.  A,  SHAFOR,  •  -  Middletown  Ohio. 

LARQESr  AMERICAN  IMPORIER  OF  O.  D.  SHEEP. 
Twelve  Tears  Experience.    Imports  will  arrive  from 
England  in  July.   Order  Early,    Get  your  neighbors  to 
loin.    Order  car  lots  \>y  (r«tght.     8»v«  ExDrnxx  nh^rf  ■>« 


W.  W.  RUSHMJRE, 

OAKLAND,        -  C^I.. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 
li^ngliah 'ilhlrn,  Clydesdale, 
Fercheron    and  (joaith 
Morses 

Shire  and  Coach  Horses  a 
Specialty. 
LOW  PRICES  &  KaSY  terms. 
Correspoodencd  isoliciced. 

Stable,  Broadw»y  &  3%d  Sta. 

Oaklana,  Cal. 
4d<lr«i>»  Kos  8H. 


DURHAM  BULLS. 

I  have  two  2-year-old  Shorthorn  Bulls,  mostly  red, 
Id  good  order,  and  tlie  price  delivered  on  cars  or  ship 
in  San  Francisco,  is  ?80  each — are  thoroughbred  but 
can't  pedigree,  hence  the  price. 

BOLLIN  P.  SAXB, 
Lick  House,  San  •^randeco,  Oal. 


f  you  want  to  t  now  about  Califor- 
find  rao-iftf.  "tatc«,K»-nd  for  i>ie 
P4<;IK1('  Kt/'RAI.  PKKN.H, 
Mbe  htmi  fllDstratf^']  An'l  J.'-adiiifc  FaruilnK  and  llorticiilt>irai 
W«*kl7  of  the  Kar  Went.  'I  rial.  W  c  for  3  rnos  Two  fiamrWc 
«»»««,  10c.  K«t»oll<b»d  I87U.  DKWKY  PU1JLI8HI^U  0  O. 
290  Market  St.,  B.  F. 


Dr.  A.  KBUZARD, 

VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

MEMBER  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERIN 
ary  Surgeons,  London,  England.  Late  Veterinary 
Surgeon  in  the  United  States  Army.  Veterinary  Con- 
tributor to  the  "  Pacific  Rural  Press. "  The  diseases  of 
all  Domestic  Animals  treated  on  Scientific  Principles 
Special  attention  given  to  Chronic  Lameness  and  Surgical 
Operations.  406  BRODERICK  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Calls  to  the  countrv  promptly  attended  to.  Telephone 


H.  E.  CARPENTER, 
Veterinary  Surgeon. 

Graduate  of  Ontario  Veterinary  College,  Toronto,  Canada, 
RESIDENCE  AND  VETERINARY  INFIRMARY: 

881  Oolden  Gate  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 

Telephone  3069 

rn'OVEV  DAT  AKD  NIGHT. 

No  risk  in  throwing  horses     Veteiinary  operating  table 
on  the  nremisen. 


MONEY  M^l?e^8o"^eV. 

By  using  the  Pacific  Incubator 
and  Brnoder,  which  will  hatch  any 
kindof  e(fge better  than  ahen.  In  unl- 
vernal  use.  Gold  Medal  wherever  ex- 
hibited. Thoroughbred  Poultry 
at>d  Poultry  >  pt>llances.  Send 
8  eta.  In  stamps  for  82-page  catalogue, 
with  30  full-sized  colored  cut»  of  thor- 
oughbred fowls,  to  Pacific  Incuba- 
tor Co.,  137  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


-THE 


HALSTED  INGDBATOR 

COMPANY, 
IBIS  HyrUa  (Itreel,  Oaklaad  Cal. 

•  Send  wt,ami>  ff^r  OirciiUr 


P  O  U  L  T  R  Y  M  E  N  ,  ff.^r;&'n3 

conae'iuently  the  price  of  vg^A  in  a'ivoiicing.  Every  one 
rhou  d  now  feed  Wellington's  improved  Egg  Food  regularly 
if  they  deslff  to  have  eggs  to  sell  when  iLc  reach  high 
price*.  Ciet  it  of  any  MERCHANT  or  of  Prnprietor, 
a  F,  WEIjLINOTON,  V^b  Wai.l,ii,iiton  Ht ,  San  Fninclsco 


ORANGE 
CULTURE 


A  Pr>iCtlcai  Treatise  by  T.  A.  Garey 
giving  the  results  of  long  exjerl- 
ence  in  Southern  California,  199> 
pages,  cloth  bound.  Sent  postpaid 
at  reduced  price  of  7B  cts.  per  copy. 
UEWKY  PUB.  CO., 220  Market, si*. 


ARE  YOU  A 

Hay  Baler  ?    If  so,  do  you  use  our  Patent 

sj.dwir.QRoSS  HEAD??^!^-' 


IF  NOT.  WHY  NOT  ? 


—  MADE  ONLY  BY  — 


The  Washburn  &  Moen  Mfg.  Co. 

San  Francisco  Office  and  Warehouse 
8  and  lo  Pine  Street. 


BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 
Prize  Herd  of  Southern  California. 

FIVE  FIRST  FEEUIUH8  IN  1891. 

PIGS  OP  ALL  AGES  FOR  Si.LB. 

SESSIONS  &  CO., 

L.oe  Angeles,  CaL 


P.  O  Box  688 


RKD    BALL  BBAMD. 


On&ulne  only  wltL  BED 
BALL  brand. 

Kemmmended  bj  Gold- 
smith,  Uarvln,  tbrfcble. 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  ato.,  etc. 

It  keeps  Horses  uid  Oatlie 
healthy.  For  milch  oowr 
it  Increases  and  eoflobes 
their  milk. 

axS  Howard  St.,  8m 
^anclaeo.  Oal. 


Mann's  Green  Bone  Cutter 

PGR  POULTRY  POOD. 

Patented  June  16,  1886;  August  20,  1889.   Canada  Patent,  June  12,  189a 

WB  WAKKANT  this  machine  to  cut  Dry  or  Green  Bones,  meat,  grkrtle  aad 
all,  by  Hand  Power,  without  clog  or  (iiffloulty,  or  MONEY  REFDNDEU. 

GBBXIN  CUT  BONK  WILL,  OOUBLI!  XHE  NUMHISB  OF  I';<*GS, 
will  make  them  25  per  cent  more  fertile,  and  increase  the  vigor  of  the  wholo  flock. 
COST  OF  FEEDING  MATERIALLY  LESSENED. 

These  Cutters  are  endorsed  by  all  the  leading  California  poultrymen.  Send  lor  a 
Catalogue  describing  all  sizes  of  Cutters  and  containing  vaulable  information  in  loiatioa 
to  feeding  green  cut  bones. 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO., 

Pacific  Ooaat  AKents.  PETALUMA.  OAI>. 


MERlf  S  IMPROVED  PIONEER  gftRLEY  CRUSHER 


  USING  

The  Benoit  Gormg^ated  KoItoTs. 


STILL  AT  THZ  FROITI 


This  Mill  hag  b«rn  in  use  on  this  Coast  fer  10'>ear8, 

TAKEN  THE  PREMIUM  AT  THE  STATE  FAIR 

Four  years  in  succession,  and  has  met  with  genera!  favor, 
there  no«  beinc 

Over  250  of  i  hem  in  use  in  California,  Nevada  at.  dOregOB. 

It  is  the  most  economical  and  ai  rable  Feed  Mill  in  nee. 
1  am  sole  manufacturer  of  the  CorruEa'ed  Holier  Mill.    The  Mills  are  all 
ready  to  mount  on  wagons. 


Graikland,  Butts  Co.,  Cal.,  June  9,  1887. 
Mr.  M.  L  Mbrt— Dear  Sir:  We  have  used  one  No  2 
Roller  Barhy  Crusher  now  for  eight  yeirs  and  haie  used 
it  steady  during  that  time:  have  crushed  45  tons  a  day 
and  the  Cru-her  is  as  good  to-day  as  when  it  came  out  of 
your  shop.  1  am  ta.isded  that  it  is  the  best  mill  made. 
You  miiy  reconstruct  this  t«ptimonial  to  the  best  advan- 
t»ge  for  you  and  sign  our  names,  for  you  cannot  over- 
rate the  mtrlts  of  your  mill.  F.  E.  REAM, 

JNO.  P.  SUTTON. 


DusBAM,  May  21  1887. 
Mr.  M.  L.  Mirt — Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  yours  of  the 
19th,  wou.d  say  that  I  crushed  from  two  to  twf.  and  a 
half  tons  per  hour,  but  coulJ  crush  turee  aiiu  a  b.ilf  tons 
if  my  elevators  were  large  enorgh  to  carry  the  barley 
from  the  machine.  The  No.  1  nachine  1  use  ■  at  Gridley 
was  run  on  a  sack  a  manure,  snn  if  we  %ol  b"  hind  we 
could  run  through  fi.e  tons  an  hour  and  uo  j,Oi>u  work. 
The  mak:hlne  I  use  here  is  a  No.  2.  Yours. 

WM.  H.  TAYLOR, 
thus  far,  and  hope  for  a  continuance  oi  the  same. 


I  thank  the  public  tor  their  kind  patronage  received 

M.  L.  MERY,  Chico  Iron  Works,  Chioo.  Cal. 


BE;ia-C3-S    GA.E.E.Ii^C3-E  CO., 

We  are  now  positively  closing  out  regardless  of  cost  our  entire  stock  of  First  i.'lasB 

^IX!      Extension  Top   Oarriages,    Surreys,  Pheetons  and 

Buggies, 

TO  OHjOSE  TTf  BXTlSXN'ZlSS* 

220  and  222  MISSION  ST.,  -  -  SAN  FRANOlSOO. 
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f  ACiFie  f^uraid  press. 


Jolt  SO  139S 


WHEN  YOU  BUY, 


BUT- 


THE  BEST! 


the: 


Horse  Liniment 

Is  certainly  the  best  preparation  of  Its 
kind  In  the  market.  Ranchers,  Stock 
Raisers  and  Horse  Owners  of  every 
description  will  tell  you  that  It  does 
good  work  every  time. 


U1I88B8.  H.  H.  HoOBi  &  Sons,  Stockton,  Cal.— Oimtli- 
una:  In  aoawer  to  your  Inquiry,  would  state  that  I  used 
your  H.  H  H.  Liniment  on  my  Holland  prize-winning 
cow,  "  Lena  Menlo,"  (or  a  wrenched  shoulder,  and  It  re- 
lieved her  very  much.  She  ealved  the  next  day,  and  while 
Btill  Buflerlng  from  the  sprain  gave  the  largest  authen- 
tlcatert  quantity  of  milk  ever  given  on  this  coast  (lOJ 
gallons  per  day),  showing  conclusively  the  great  relief 
received  from  your  remedy.  I  consider  It  a  necessity  In 
my  stables,  and  when  away  from  home  feel  perfectly 
safe,  as  Inexperienced  men  can  do  no  barm  with  it,  as 
they  uan  with  the  more  powerful  blisters.  Respectfully 
yoniB,  FRANK  H.  BURKE, 

Breeder  of  Registered  Holstelns  and  Berkshires. 

Uenio  Park,  Cal.,  January  22d,  1889. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

H.  H.  MOORE  &  SONS, 

THE  DRUGGISTS, 

48  MAIN  StBEBI,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


The  3est  Article  Is  the  Cheapest. 

BUHACH 

IS  THE 

Best,  Purest  and  Most  Effective 
Insect  Powder  on  the  Mari^et. 

BY  ITS  INTELLIGENT  USE 
h'ltels,  restaurants,  saloons, 
Stores  and  offices  may  l>e  kept  free 
from  all  troublesome  insects.  It  is 
now  regaroed  as  a  necessity  in  most 
of  the  principal  hotels  in  the  United 
States,  and  wherever  It  has  been  in- 
trodocad  it  has  given  complete  sat- 
isfaction. Owing  to  ao  increased 
production  of  Pyrethrum  flowers, 
from  which  this  valuable  article  Is 
made,  an  i  their  Improved  facilities 
lor  rei'uolng  them  to  powder,  the  manufacturers  have 
this  sesAon  made  a  material  reduotloo  in  their  prices. 
Send  your  orders  to  the 

lihk  Mmi    Uannlaclum;  Co., 

STOCKTON.  OAL. 


S.  P.  TIIYLOR  PAPER  CO. 

Paper  Manufacturers  M  Dealers. 

FRUIT  PAPER  I 

Lining  Paper  of  every  description  for  Dried 
Fruit  Boxes. 

WKAP8  AND  8WBAT  PAPERS. 
Uanilla  and  Straw  Paper  In  Rolls  and  Sheets. 
Idanuracturers  of  "  Eagle "  Paper  Bags. 

^  >  A  C1f»T  flti*«Al:,  Ran  Vr9k-nr»imt\n. 


CAUFOHNIA  STANDARD  FRUIT  DRIER 


Is  one  of  til;  most  complete  InventlonB  for  drying 
RatMli'M  aiKl  PraneH  tty  steam  in  24  hours— other 
frui  « 'OHH  tiriit;.  No  sulphur  or  potash  used.  Retains 
all  synip,  jiiM-  and  flavor  in  original  puritv.  Capacity, 
driert  from  75  ureen  fruit  to  20  tons.  Send  for  circu- 
Uh.  CAi.If  'KNI*  FKCIT  KVAFOBATING 
A  !«••  •«  i  'K,  817JS.  Hp  ing  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


bPKA  Y  YOUR  TREES  I 

wtiiiewasli  Your  Baras  and  Fences! 
WAINWRIGHT'S  PUMPS 

l>»  KIthor  Roo^esHrall y. 

Catalogue  and  tcistlmon'alH  sent  by  mail. 
WU.  WAINWUIOHT, 
No   fi  ap-.,ir  Ht.reet..  San  Franeleeo."  Cal. 


N  SUPPLIES 


Golden  Ital- 
ian Qu(;<.-Da 
'  -  Tedted,  $2.00 
•l  u'Jnach.    L  Hirei,  $1.90  each    KooI'h  V 
.  00  p«r  lOfJO.    Uadaut'a  oomti  foundation, 
>       mi.  Hmokers,  tl.no  uMh.  Olohe  veilji,  il.OO 
VM.  arVAN  k  HON.  Ban  Mateo.  Oal. 


THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY, 


PATENT   OWNERS  OF 


NOBEL'S  DYNAMITE,  NOBELS  EXPLOSIVE  GELATINE.  NOBEL'S 
GELATINE-DYNAMITE.  AND  THE  JUDSON  IMPROVED  POWDER. 

Beat  and  Stroaveat  Exploalvea  Im  tbe  World. 


The  only  Reliable  and  Efficient  Powder  for  Stumm  and  Bank  BlaatJuv.  Railroad  Contractors  and  Farmer 
use  no  other.  Aa  otbera  lAIITATB  our  Oiant  Powder,  ao  do  (liey  Jodaon.  by  mannractarlnv 
an  inferior  article. 

The  Giant  Powder  Co.  having  built  Black  Powder  Works,  with  all  the  latest  Improvements,  at  Clipper  Gap,  Placer 
County,  known  as  THK  CUPPKB  9II1.1.S,  offer  tbis  powder  and  guaraotee  it  the  best. 

CAPS  and  FITSB  at  I^owcat  Batea. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY,  30  California  St..  San  Francisco. 


SEND   FOB   OATAliOGDB  AND  PRICE  LIST  OP 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS.    -      -      FRESNO.  OAL. 


CARBOlINEllAVEllS. 

THE  Most  Efi&cient  Wood  Preserver. 

APPLIED  WITH  AN  ORDINARY  BRUSH. 

Protects  All  Kinds  of  Timber,  Above  or  Eelow  Ground  or  Water, 

from  Rot  and  Decay 


OAEBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  00. 

MUECEE  &  CO,,  Pacific  Gioast  Agents,  319  California  Street,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


S.  W.  Corner  Kearny  and  Montgomery  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 


""roe  Dnaoh  to  anrt  Wrom  thet  Hrmso 


J.  W.  BWnKFlR.  Proorlntor. 


COFFEE  MILLS    "'^ ^"'^  ^^^■^•'^  ^  store 

SCALE  TRUCKS. 

WEATHER  VANES.  ""'"'SlTaZ^'"'  grocers'  fixtures. 
HOWE   SCALE  CO., 


Coinini33iop  )llerchai)t3. 


76  Front  St.,  Portland.  OresoD 


411  MABKBT  ST..  SAN  VBANOISOO,  OAL. 


DALTON  BROS., 

Commission  Mercltantt 

 AMD  DIALMU  IN  

CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON  PRODUCE, 

Qreen  and  Dried  Fruits, 
Grain,  Wool,  Hides,  Beans  and  Potatoas. 

Advances  made  on  OonalgnmentB. 

808  ft  310  Davia  St.,         San  Franoiio^ 

(P.  0.  Box  1886.1 
SVConBlKnmentR  Solicited. 


AILIS0N.6RAY&C0. 

50l,  608,  606.  607  St  609  Front  St.. 
And  300  WMblogtOD  St.,  SAN  PRANCI800. 

QVlnTSJ-i^-FI  /%T. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

QREBN  and  DRIED  FRUITS, 

POULTR'r,EOOS,GA.MX;,ORAIN,PBODUOB 
AND  WOOL. 


MuORE.  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 


-AND- 


General  Commission  Merchants, 

810  GaUfomla  St..  S.  F. 
Hembera  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  ExdUDg*. 


<9'Per8onal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal  advance* 
madx  nn  coosigniEents  at  low  lates  of  Interest. 


WETMORE  BROTHERS. 

Commission  Merchants. 

GREFN  AND  DRIED  FRUIT,  NUTS, 
PRODUCE,  POULTRY,  EGGS, 
HIDES,  PELTS,  ETC. 

CONSIGNMENTS  SOLICITED.     PROMPT  RKTUBNS. 
418,  416  A  417  Wasbln«ron  St., 

(P.  O.  Box  2099  )  SAN  FRANCI800. 


(■8T.i£LI8BBD  1861.] 

GEORGE  MORROW  k  CO., 

HAY  and  GRAIN 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

io  Olay  Street  and  38  Oommerolal  Btt«M 
lAa  FBARouoe,  Oal, 

NT  RHIPPIHO  ORDERS  A  SPBctALTT.'Vi 


W.  C.  PRICE  &  CO.. 

GRAIN  AND  GENERAL  PRODUCE 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Conn'enmentB  and  Corre^ponderce  Solirited. 
P'ompc  Sales  and  Quick  Cash  Returns  is  our  motto. 
!S19  nnd  281  DaTis  Street,  flan  Francisco. 


BRAY'S  SONS  &  CO.. 

Successors  to  Bray  Bkos.  Established  1855. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

Members  S.  F  Prodme  and  Hay  Exchange. 
OUR  SPEVIALTIES— Groin,  Beans  A  Hajr. 

Coneignments  from  farmers  and  oth  rs  solicited. 
Highest  mirket  prices  Prompt  returns.  Correspond- 
ence invited. 

No.  220  CL*v  ST..  Sao  Francisco,  Cal. 


EVELETH  ft  NASH. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  Dealers  In  Fruit,  Produce,  Poultry,  Game, 
Hides,  Pelts,  Tallow,  etc.,  ISS  Front  St.,  and  S81, 
886  and  287  Washlnerton  St.,  San  Francisco. 


-THE- 


PorteousImproYed  Scraper 


Patented  April  8,  1883. 


oted    pril  17, 188S. 


Manofactored  by  G.  LISSENDEN. 

The  attention  of  the  public  is  called  to  this  Scraper 
and  the  many  varieties  ot  work  of  which  it  is  capable, 
such  as  Railroad  Work,  Irrigation  D.tches,  Lerea  Build. 
Ing.  Leveling  Land,  Road  Making,  etc. 

This  implement  will  lako  up  nnd  carry  Its  load  to  any 
desired  distance.  It  will  distribute  the  dirt  evenly  or 
depoHit  its  load  in  bulk  as  desired.  It  will  do  the  work 
ol  Scraper,  Grader,  and  Carrier.  Thousands  of  these 
Scrapers  are  In  use  In  all  parts  of  the  country. 

<^  This  Scraper  Is  all  steel— the  only  one  manufao. 
tured  In  the  State. 

Price,  all  Steel,  fuur-horse,)  10 ;  Steel  two-horse,  $81. 
Address  all  orders  to  O.  L.IS8ENDEJN,  Stockton. 
Oallfernla. 
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Market  Review. 


San  Francisco,  July  27,  1892. 
For  the  week  under  review  cereals  have  had  good 
support,  notwithstanding  strong  bear  raids  on  Call 
and  reported  fictitious  sales  at  prices  lower  than 
were  paid  for  actual  delivery.  The  large  list  of  deep 
sea  vessels,  engaged  and  disengaged,  in  po  t,  with  a 
liberal  supply  on  the  way  to  California,  Oregon  and 
Washington  ports,  are  greatly  in  favor  of  the  wheat 
growers.  The  acreage  seided  to  wheat  in  this  State 
was  cot  as  large  as  had  been  estimated,  but  the  yield 
is  larger  than  It  was  in  1S91.  Foreign  advices,  as  a 
rule,  are  in  favor  of  a  bull  market,  as  are  advices 
from  the  great  grain-growing  States  east  of  the  Rocky 
mountains.  Barley  has  met  with  a  free  demand. 
The  buying  has  been  chieHy  of  the  more  choice 
grades  for  home  and  export.  The  acreage  seeded  to 
barley  was  about  ten  per  cent  mire  than  was  that  in 
1891,  while  the  yield  tD  the  acre  is  also  larger;  but  a 
short  crop  East  and  only  fair  crops  abroad  give  a 
reasonable  hope  that  the  surplus  will  be  marketed  at 
fairly  remunerative  prices.  Oats  shaded  off  under 
freer  receipts  and  stronger  selling.  The  crop  is  larger 
than  was  that  in  1891.  The  acreage  planted  to  corn 
was  considerably  less  than  was  that  in  1891,  while 
the  yield  to  the  acre  promises  to  be  hardly  an  aver- 
age Eastern  mail  advice;  state  that  estimates  of  the 
corn  crop  in  the  United  States  have  been  reduced. 
Many  well  informed  authorities  place  the  aggregate 
yield  at  from  l,40O,0OO,0J0  to  1,600,000,000  bushels.  If 
these  estimates  should  prove  to  be  correct,  then  the 
outturn  thij  year  will  be  about  751,000,000  bushels  be- 
low that  In  1891.  Rye  has  had  good  support  in  both 
an  export  and  home  demand.  Ground  feed  has 
moved  off  quite  freely  at  steady  prices.  Hay  began 
to  strengthen  under  lighter  receipts,  but  toward  the 
close  receipts  are  again  large,  which  created  a  more 
conservative  feeling  In  buyers.  As  indicated  in  last 
week's  issue,  the  more  choice  grades  of  butter  and 
cheese  are  doing  considerably  better  with  an  ad- 
vance established.  Eggs  are  cleaning  up  and  as  the 
supply  of  poor  to  fair  lessens  the  better  kinds  stiffen. 
Garden  stuff,  except  corn  and  river  tomatoes  which 
sold  lower,  has  moved  off  quite  freely  at  around 
prices  current  the  preceding  week.  Onions  have 
moved  off  slowly  at  unchanged  quotations.  Potatoes 
had  poor  support  from  buyers,  and  with  free  receipts 
concessions  were  in  order.  Poultry  has  ruled  quite 
steady.  Colored  and  Lima  beans  scored  another 
advance  under  moderate  supplies,  a  good  demand 
and  a  light  crop.  Honey  has  held  firm.  Hops 
have  strengthened  with  buyers  willing  to  contract  at 
an  advance  ou  bids  lately  current.  This  is  due  to 
unfavorable  crop  advices  received  from  New  York, 
England  and  Germany.  Wool  has  held  to  uncbarged 
figures.  Live  stock  has  not  changed  essentially,  al- 
though a  weaker  tone  is  reported  in  bullocks.  Fruit 
has  fluctuated.  Berries  sold  lower  on  Friday  and 
Saturday,  strengthened  on  Monday,  and  yesterday 
blackberries  sold  lower,  while  the  other  varieties 
held  steady.  Peaches  held  up  well  until  Monday, 
when  at  the  auction  sale  lower  prices  were  estab- 
lished, with  another  lower  range  at  the  auction  sale 
yesterday.  Bartlett  pears  suffered  in  a  like  manner. 
Apricots,  none  of  which  have  been  sold  at  auction, 
shaded  off  slightly  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  but  were 
firm  on  Monday,  and  yesterday  they  sold  higher 
Canncrs  were  the  leading  buyers.  Apples  have  been 
steady,  as  have  plums,  nectarines  and  prunes.  Only 
peaches  and  pears  have  been  sold  at  auction,  both  of 
which  have  sold  down.  There  is  a  very  strong  buy- 
ing competition  Ijetween  canners  and  shippers  for 
peaches,  apricots  and  pears.  Canners  are  quite  anx- 
ious for  the  two  former.  They  are  also  taking  plums 
and  pears  more  freely  than  for  over  two  years.  Con- 
firmed advices  of  short  crops  at  the  East,  and  an 
active  demand  at  higher  prices  for  the  canned  prod- 
uct, are  the  stimulus.  Dried  fruit  is  doing  better 
with  higher  prices  hid  for  all  kinds.  Even  apples 
show  signs  of  advancing.  Our  Eastern  advices  re- 
port strong  and  somewhat  excited  markets  at  im- 
proving prices,  yet  the  same  advices  report  that  the 
trade  is  not  taking  hold  much  as  yet,  being  skeptical. 
This  indicates  that  the  movement  is  largely,  if  not 
altogether,  speculative.  Raisins  are  creeping  up. 
Buyers  are  taking  everything  in  sight  and  freely  con- 
tracting for  future  delivery.  New  York  advices  re- 
port the  market  higher  for  1891  stock,  with  the  ten- 
dency still  upward.  Some  dealers  claim  that  if  tfie 
cholera,  now  reported  in  Russia,  should  spread  to 
Italy,  Spain  and  France,  California  prunes,  raisins, 
etc.,  will  be  the  gainer,  for  importation  from  the 
above  nations  will  stop.  Not  to  be  outdone,  nuts  are 
stronger.  At  New  York,  Tarragona  and  Ivica,  al- 
monds have  moved  up  considerably,  while  Brazil 
nuts  gained  several  points.  The  advance  is  due  to 
short  crops  abroad.  The  advance  in  almonds  and 
Brazil  nuts  has  strengthened  the  other  varieties. 


Grain  Futures. 

Liverpool. 

The  following  are  the  cloalng  prices  paid  for  wheat  optloDS 
per  ctl.  for  the  paat  week 


Aug.  Sept.     Oct.  Not. 

enOSM  6ii08grl  6h09  d  BsOS  d 

MOHtd  681  8  d  6Hii8id  6Bll8id 

fi»C8}d  6k(8  d  esOS^d  6s08Jd 

"  "  ■  6e071d  6s07id  mihl 


Thnnda7  6«08!d 

Friday  8rt»id 

Saturday   SaOS  d  _ 

Monday  6907  d   6s07id   „..,  ........ 

Tnewlay  6«l07}d  6»C8  d   6»f8ld  6»t8}d  6»08}d 

The  followlDg  are  the  prices  for  California  carj;oe8  for  off 
coant,  nearly  due  and  prompt  ahlpioentB  for  ihe  past  week: 
Market 

O  0.     P  B.     N.  D.     for  P  8. 
Thnriiday..33«*l    24»{l  1    33fi9 1  Warm. 

Friday  d    Mirtd     iinM  Quieter. 

Hatnr>lay..3lii  d     34«9d    33s9d  Downward. 
Monday.... 34«  d  33ii!»d  Hlow. 

Tneid»y...,3tii,!<l    34i('',d    33«9d  Steady. 

To-day  «  caWeKram  In  em  follow*: 

LivRKcwji,,  July  27.-Wheat  rather  nrmer.  Califor- 
nia spot  lota,  7r;  off  coast  84s  6d;  iUMl  shipped,  348  9d; 


Weather. 
Favoralile. 


Fine. 


nearly  due,  34s  3d;  cargoes  off  coast,  firm;  on  passage, 
firmer  and  held  higher;  Mark  Lane  wheat,  s  eady. 

New  York. 

The  following  ahows  the  cloalug  pricea  of  wheat  for  the 
past  week: 

Day.  July  Aug.   Sept.    Oct.  Dec. 

Thursday   14J      143i    149J 

Friday   14li     14^»    ....  148i 

Saturday   141i     14U    ....  148 

Monday   141      14il    ....  148} 

Tuesday   141      14Ii    ....  148 

The  following  are  to-daya'  telegram: 

New  York,  July  27.— Wheat,  83Jic  for  August, 
&4^"-  for  September  and  88'iJc  for  December. 

Chicago,  July  27. — Wheal,  77%c  for  September  and 
80% ;  for  December. 

San  Francisco. 

WHEAT. 

Seller  Buyer  Buyer  Bnyer 
'92.     Aug.     Sept.  Oct. 


Thursday,  high  st   138.i     140  14iJ 

lowest   137S     1  9J  140 

Friday,  highest   13?J   

"     lowest   1372  

Saturday,  highest   137i   

"       lowest   137   

Monday,  bigheat   137   

"      lowest   1362   

Tue=iday,  highest   I37i     ....  140J 

lowest   1374  14'JJ 

The  following  are  to-day'a  recorded  sales  on  ^all: 
Wheat— Mo'-ning— Informal— teller  1892,  300 
81  37%:  100,  81.373^     ctl.   Regular  Seesioa— No 
Afternoon  —  Wheat  —  Buyer  December,  300 
$1.42%  1^  ctL 


Buyer 
Dec 
144 
U3i 
143S 
143 
142J 
142} 
UA 
14?} 
143i 
143 


tons, 
sales, 
tons, 


■92. 

Thursday,  highest   91 

lowest   901 

Friday,  highest   91 

"     lowest   9U5 

Saturday,  highest   91 

lowest   90i 

Monday,  highest  

"      lowest   90i 

Tuesday,  highest   91  ^ 

lowest   91} 


BARLEY. 

Seller    Buyer  Buyer  Buyer  Buyer 
Aug.    Sept.     Oct.  Dec 


92J 
924 


9?} 
93 


94 

931 


9tii 


The  following  are  to-dsy's  recorded  sales  on  Call; 
Barley— Seller  1892,  new.  llOO  tons,  9l%c;  300,  91>^c. 
December— 2O0  tons,  91%<i.   No.  1  Biewing,  July- 
August,  100  tons,  99%a  ^  ctl.   Regular  Session- 
Seller  1892,  new.  100  tons,  91;^C;  400,  9\%c  ^  Ctl. 


Markets  by  Telegraph. 


Eastern  Canned  Fruit  Markets. 

New  Yokk,  July  24  —The  market  is  active  and 
wholesomely  excited,  as  bu vers  all  comprehend  the 
crop  situatiim.  1  he  sales  for  the  week  reached  50,000 
cases,  if  not  more.  The  B.  F,  Packard's  large  deliv- 
ery this  week  was  more  welcome  than  depretsing 
Baltimore  is  forced  to  retain  her  identity  in  the  i  eacfe 
trade,  and  is  for  coast  packed  through  New  Yorkbrok- 
ers.  Operations  here  are  at  the  following  li-,t:  New 
standard  Crawford  peaches,  f.  o,  b.,  81  80;  Lemon 
Cling,  81  90;  aprlcoti,  $1  45;  plums,  81  30;  pears,  $1.75; 
white  cherries,  82.91.  Spot  or  future  are  quoted  on  a 
similar  basis. 

Eastern  Dried  Fruit  Markets 

New  Yokk,  July  24.— There  Is  some  inquiry  for  un- 
peeled  peaches,  f.  o.  b.,  at  llj^c;  also  for  Royal  apri- 
cots at  13c;  Moorparks,  14c.  New  York  is  buying 
raisins  outside  for  use  at  i}4,  to  6c  per  bag. 

Eastern  Wool  Markets. 

New  York,  July  22. — There  is  good  business  doing 
in  wool.  The  mills  are  busy  and  large  amounts  are 
going  into  consumption.  The  markets  are  well 
stocked  and  daily  arrivals  from  the  West  are  heavy. 
The  receipts  from  Montana  are  steadily  increasing. 
These  wools,  and,  in  fact,  nearly  all  western  wools 
are  showing  up  much  better  than  was  expected. 
Prices  are  steady  and,  while  the  tendency  is  upward, 
no  change  in  quotations  can  be  made.  Manufactur- 
ers are  giving  their  attention  almost  exclusively  to 
domestic  wools,  comparatively  light  trade  being  re 
ported  in  foreign  grades,  t  leeces  show  considerable 
activity,  as,  in  fact,  all  wools  from  Ohio  and  Michi- 
gan. Heavy  rains  in  Michigan  at  a  time  when  shear- 
ing was  going  on  injured  to  some  extent  a  large  part 
of  these  wools.  Large  sales  of  Texas  wools  contlr.ue 
to  be  reported.  Territories  are  being  looked  over 
very  carefully  and  large  amounts  have  been  taken 
by  manufacturers.  Pulled  wools  are  rather  quiet.  It 
is  said  that  21,000  bales  were  taken  at  the  London 
sales  for  this  country.  This  was  much  larger  than 
the  dealers  expected. 

New  York,  July  24  —Another  week  of  heavy  trad- 
ing is  reported.  At  Boston  the  sales  ran  largely  upon 
clothing  sorts.  Texas  wools  are  said  to  be  nearly  all 
in  manufacturers  hands.  Some  desirable  lines  are 
being  lofted  with  a  view  to  ultimate  belter  prices 
than  those  so  long  current.  Sales  at  New  York,  460,- 
000  ibs  domestic  and  673,000  fts  of  foreign.  Sales  at 
Boston,  4,918,100  B)9  of  domestic  and  667,000  foreign. 
Sales  of  unwashed  were  largely  Utah  and  Texas. 
Philadelphia  markets  were  less  well  attended,  but 
sellers  are  hopeful  of  early  active  trade,  as  few  mills 
are  idle  and  prices  suit  the  demand. 

English  Hop  Crop  Notes. 

W.  H.  and  H.  Le  May,  in  their  London  circular, 
July  11,  say:  The  market  continues  In  a  very  quiet 
state,  and  prices  are  decidedly  in  buyers'  favor, 
holders  being  anxious  to  clear  out,  although  stocks 
never  were  smaller  and  the  crop  prospect  is  not  all 
that  could  be  wished,  as  there  is  certainly  an  in- 
crease of  vermin  in  most  grounds,  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  grolh  may  turn  out  a  dirty  one,  similar  to 
that  of  1888,  when  two-thirds  of  the  hops  were  black 
at  the  core.  American  advices  confirm  the  reports 
that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  vermin  in  Washington 
and  Oregon,  but  Californian  and  New  York  are  going 
on  very  favorably.  The  American  markets  are  very 
weak.  Continental  markets  are  also  in  a  very  de- 
pressed state,  the  demand  being  very  small,  crop  re- 
ports from  most  of  their  districts  being  favorable. 

Foreign  Markets  by  Telegraph. 

London,  July  25.  —  The  Mark  Lane  Express  says: 
English  wheats  are  firmer,  averaging  30s;  foreign  ad. 
vanced  Is.  Markets  have  stiffened.  Flour  is  in  de- 
mand, 3d  higher.  There  have  been  increased  deal- 
ings In  corn,  American  selling  at  21s  6d:  Barley,  8d 
higher;  oats,  beans  and  peas  firm.  In  to  day's  mar- 
kets English  wheats  were  readily  taken  61  higher; 
foreign,  Od  dearer  for  Indian;  others  unchanged. 
Flour,  corn,  oats,  beans  and  barley  6d  better. 

Miscellaneous. 

New  York,  July  24.— Honey— The  Coast  offer  of  &%c 
for  water  white  and  6y^c  for  light  amber  are  above 
buyers'  views  Lima  beans  have  advanced  daily 
cloRlng  firm  at  82.10  per  bushel  spot.  There  is  not 
enouKu  stock  in  sight  to  fill  new  orJers.  Hops— State 
have  advanced  through  the  efforts  of  a  few  spot  and 
country  holders,  and  now  range  from  22@2Cc,  with 
strictly  choice  held  above  '2Gc.  Brewers'  purchases 
are  mfKlerate.   PaclBcs  range  ttrong  at  22@'2.')C. 

New  York,  July  26.— Hops  are  strong  with  a  firm 
undertone.  Pacifies,  choice  '9l8.  24>^ra)25c.  European 
advices  regarding  crops  are  rather  unfavorable,  re- 
wrtlrig  increased  vermin  in  some  pirtfl  of  England. 
Beans— Sales  of  dried  California  Lima  Beans  are  re- 
ported at  82. 10  f,  bushel.  The  spot  market  is  quicker. 


General  Remarks  and  Statistics. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  of  produce  fiom  all  eourcea  at  this  port  for  7 
days  ending  July  2S,  '92,  were  as  follows  : 

Bran,        sks    12,959 


liuck  wheat 

Midrllings   "   3,512 

Chicory,  bbla    101 

Hup',  "   

"    ■        "    530 

ton    3,047 

3t; 

m.m 

4,440 


gala 


Flour,  qr.  aks   85,<09 

Wheat,  ctls   82,IGI 

Barley,    '•    54,644 

Rye,       "    2i6 

Oats,      "    8,202 

Corn,      "    1,312 

•Butter,  "    633 

do  bxa    7iiy 

do  hbls    4 

do  k  ga    15'J 

do  tubs    3 

do  i  bxa    182 

t  Cheese,  ctls   61? 

do     bxB   123 

Eggs,    doz   28,501 

do      "  Eastern          28  OtVJ 

Beans,  aks   4,712 

Potatoes,  sks   22,983 

Onions,      "    4,019 

•Overl'd,  243  ctls.    f  Overland,  —  ctls. 
From  reliable  advices  up  to  July  26,  the  following  sum 
mary  tonnage  movement  is  compiled: 
On  the  way—. 

1891. 


Wool. 
Hay, 
Straw, 
Wine, 
Brandy, 

Raisins,  bzs  . . . . 
Honey,  eg  . . . . 
Peanuts, sks  , , , , 
Walnuts  .... 
Almouds  **    . . . . 

Mustaid  "   

Flax       •'  .... 

Popcorn  "   

Broom  corn,  bbls 


162 


838 
143 


^lo  port— ^ 
1892.  1891. 

6?,754 


•179,225 
4,307 


26,285    \  S,474 


1892 

San  Francisco  26l,3';8  326,128 

San  Diego                  19,457  25,0.0 

San  Pedro                  6,602  2,525 

Oregon                       58,212  33,212 

Puget  Sound              25,817  30,337 

Totals  371,486      417,272         2  9,817  77,228 

•Engaged  for  wheat,  1892,  50,785;  1891.  59,136 

Exports  by  Sea  from  San  Francisco 
from  July  1  to  July'I9. 

1892-93  1891-92 

Wheat,  ctls  294,'/60  687.940 

Flour,  bbls                                              33,666  1  8,i  03 

Barley,  ctls                                              57,218  83,835 

Acreage  Seeded  to  Wheat  and  Barley. 

We  are  uder  obligations  to  Hon.  Chas.  M.  Coglan, 
Sec'y  wtate  Board  of  Equalization,  for  returns  of 
county  asses  ors  of  the  acreage  seeded  to  wheat  and 
barley  in  this  State  in  1892,  which  we  give  in  com- 
parison with  the  three  preceeding  years  : 


C  unties. 

Alameda  

Alpine  

Amdor  

Butte  

Calaveras   

Colusa  

Contra  Co^ti . . . 

Del  Norte  

El  Dorado  

Fresno  

Glenn  

Humboldt  

Inyo  

Kern  

Lake  

Los  Angeles  

Marin  

Bariposa  

Merued  

Modjc   . 

Monterey  

Napa  

Placer   

Sacramento  

San  Benito  

^an  Bernardino. 

San  Diego  

San  Joaquin  . . . 
San  Luis  Obispo. 

San  Mateo  

Santa  Barbara  . . 

Santa  Clara  

Santi  Cruz  

Shasta  

Sierra  

Siskiyou  

Solano  

Son  r  ma  

Stanislaus  

Sutter  

Tehama  

Trinity  

Tulare  

Tuolumne  

Ventura   

Yolo  

Yuba ...   


1889 
Acres. 
21,265 
450 
4,560 
92,208 
8,500 
403  008 
77,915 
60 
2  597 
169,612 

26,664' 

399 
12,000 
6,220 
50,700 
343 
639 
240  000 
45,800 
120,000 
8  653 
16,249 
78,100 
46,600 
3,551 
14,026 
290,805 
98,385 
1,825 
71,427 
17,240 
5,126 
14,051 
151 
9,554 
67,624 
15,820 
283,182 
123,920 
91,410 
10,00s 
34H,000 
4,000 
2,637 
155,000 
2S,375 


1890. 

Aorno. 

16,429 
400 
3,575 
73,767 
6,500 
386  477 
50,250 
36 
973 
196  904 


1891. 
Acres. 
30,685 
400 
3,800 
91,117 
6,501 
203,128 
44  502 


1,526 
2,316 

17,000 
4,200 

75,150 

"  '  527 
177,500 
35,200 
135,000 
7,462 
11  147 
55,000 
35,800 
4  651 
25,145 
199,579 
9j  617 
1,500 
54,720 
10,950 
5,248 
2,154 
300 
13,125 
4S,210 
12,250 
211,342 
43,412 
82  312 
100 
350,885 
3,500 
3,671 
103,500 
15,780 


4,134 

295,150 
150,425 
2,517 
1,379 
20,000 
7,950 
63,242 
644 
4£9 
230,5  0 
43,600 
145,000 
8,385 
16,037 
81,150 
51,2112 
4,302 
26,038 
301,150 
101,650 
2,000 
56,725 
16  300 
5  517 
13,620 
200 
16,215 
83,618 
13  460 
291,431 
66,414 
83,078 
1,200 
415,585 
3  600 
5,810 
149,843 
30,000 


1892 
Acrt-S 
35  785 
3=,0 
'4,oro 
•96,000 
5,400 
*210,000 
43,305 
19 
4.700 
324,000 
983,000 

2  010 
1,797 

23,01  0 
6  650 
48,765 
543 
40S 
•230,0u0 
32,200 
13  '.000 
*7,500 
18,120 
•SO  UOO 
•50  000 
*4  500 
24,476 
275, OH 
125,750 
2,000 
38,?40 
15,312 
5,312 
18,400 
300 
*18,000 
83,866 
•12,000 
260,339 
78  >-89 
80,841 
1,500 
358,(100 

3  900 
•6000 

198,043 
21  247 


Totals  3,073,527  2,586,950 

*Eatimated— returns  not  in. 


3,190,716  3,147,245 


Counties. 

Alameda  

Alpine.  

Amador  

Butte  

Calaveras   

Colusa  

Contra  Costa. . . 

Del  Norte  

EI  Dorado  

Fresno  

Glenn  

Humboldt  

Inyo  

Kern  

Lake  

Los  Angeles  

Marin  

Mariposa  

Merced  

Modoc  

Monterey  

Napa  

Nevada   

Orange  

Placer   

Sacramento  .... 

San  Benito  

San  Bernardino 

San  Diego  

San  Joaquin .... 
San  Luis  Obispo 

San  Mateo  

Santa  Barbara. . 

Santa  Clara  

Santa  Ciuz  

Shasta  

Sierra  

Siskiyou  

Solano  

Sonoma  

Stanislaus  

Sutter  

Tehama  

Trinity  

Tulare  

Tuolumne  

Ventura  

Yolo  

Yuba  


1889. 
Acres. 
20,967 

460 
12,515 
24  619 
1,100 
48,883 
42,270 

300 
2,002 
36,242 

19,450 
571 
25,000 
3,870 
35,290 
417 
5,078 
52,000 
33,000 
75,000 
5,847 
587 


189». 

Acres. 

20,415 

400 
10,980 
19,721 

250 
23,0  2 
30,540 

164 

560 
34,471 

i.b'ib 

455 
3,000 
2,600 
34,170 


1,802 
25,000 
32  100 
60,000 

6,374 


1891. 
Acres. 

63,432 
400 
I'.OOO 
25,800 

3.000 
26,925 
28,400 
320 

1,506 
40,250 
12,560 

2,069 
397 

4.500 

3  100 
38,124 
225 

1,6  2 
36,850 
31,800 
80,0110 

5,985 


9  670 
38,460 
18,915 
103,58  r 
30,447 
108.920 
48,300 
3,720 
38  149 
20,370 
3,110 
6,215 
1,8.50 
5,360 
35,720 
13,159 
33,149 
21,840 
27,840 
200 
63,425 
2,000 
58,738 
20,000 
11,060 


19,760 
1,718 
26,725 
13,680 
93.450 
27,350 
53,049 
51,429 
3,000 
32,865 
18,560 
3,226 
545 
1,600 
2,58S 
22.610 

'28  1,50 
4,899 

21,760 
200 

65,346 
1,800 

33,625 

12,700 
4,850 


50,000 
10,368 
34,216 
15,140 
91,260 
41,086 
58,123 
76,360 
3.500 
38  840 
17,820 
3.292 
7.116 
4,000 
i  065 
31  059 
8,352 
33,163 
14,174 
16,859 
200 
71,260 
1,600 
45,160 
13,550 
8,500 


1192. 
/  ores. 
67,932 
50 

♦12,' 00 
*26,000 
3,300 
•26,000 
27,375 
43 
1,640 
*40,000 
29,109 
1,970 
444 
•4,505 
4  025 
36,21  3 
267 
4,080 
36,000 
30,300 
75,000 
•6,000 
150 
30  000 
11,662 
'34,000 
•15.000 
•91,000 
4S  719 
74,14i 
89.000 

81,690 
16,1 '5 
2,117 
8  9  0 
3,(00 
4.000 
31,359 
*3  000 
35,163 
19,887 
15,.594 
180 
75,000 
2,000 
♦45.000 
17,890 
8,414 


Totals   1,167,627      862,902  1,118,867  1,257  710 

'Eitima  ed — returns  not  in. 


Cereals. 

The  Minneapolis  Marlcft  R-  cord  says  that  the  wheat 
crop  in  southtrn  Minnesota  and  South  Dakota  Is 
from  10  days  u>  20  days  behlna  last  year.  In  the 
north  the  crop  1  resents  a  mucb  more  uneven  appear- 
ance and  in  ^orth  Dakota  a  good  deal  of  wheat  sown 
on  uuplowed  ground  is  In  very  poor  condition.  Con- 
siderable of  the  acreage  in  the  north  may  bring  out 
a  fair  yield,  while  on  the  other  hand  South  Dakota 
has  promise  of  an  exc<-llent  jl^ld,  providing  there  is 
no  frost  and  >  he  weather  conditions  are  gorxi.  Prime 
says  that  all  things  conKidered  it  was  a  fairly  good 
week  just  ended,  although  higher  U^mperatures 
wouM  nave  been  more  favorable  for  corn.  A  good 
pari  of  the  winter  «  heat  crop  is  In  shock,  but  thresh- 
ing has  been  delayed  by  rain.  So  far  the  yie  d  is  very 
irregular,  both  as  to  yield  and  quality.  Keserves  in 
f-irmers'  hands  are  very  large  and  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  the  early  marketing  of  the  new  crop.  Hatis- 
fdCtory  progrefs  has  been  made  in  spring  wheat,  and 
the  greatest  danger  now  is  in  early  frost.  The  unev- 
enessofcorri  still  continues  and  will  lol  ow  the  crops 
to  the  end.  Oats  are  beginning  to  turn  and  in  about 
two  weeks  will  be  ready  to  cut.  The  crop  of  wheat 
in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  this  year  is  reported 
at  34,034  000  bushels,  against  33  890  000  bushels  la^t 
year.  '1  his  will  give  approximately  the  same  export 
surplus  as  was  obtained  from  the  crop  last  year. 

Mark  I^nne.  Hxprenn,  July  4,  reports  as  follows:  The 
rainfall  of  the  la,st  two  days  of  J  jne  added  cousider- 
ab  y  to  the  total  for  the  month,  and  in  some  districts 
sulliced  to  bring  it  up  to  an  average.  As  a  rule,  how- 
ever, the  June  rainfall  was  deficient  over  the  chief 
wheat-growing  areas,  and  the  present  expectations 
of  farmers  point  to  a  crop  of  moderate  bulk,  short  in 
straw,  but  of  excellent  milling  quality,  and  likely  to 
be  avHilable  for  early  use  after  harvesting.  The  gen- 
erally favorable  promise  of  the  potato  fields  already 
supp  ies  a  reason  for  imagining  that  the  consumption 
of  breads  uffs  in  the  approaching  cereal  year  may  be 
somewhat  Ipss  than  asual.  In  Germany,  as  well  as  ia 
the  Unittd  KingQom,  a  cheap  and  abundant  potato 
harvest  has  a  more  direct  effect  on  bread  sales  than 
has  any  other  agricultural  event.  The  mean  piice  of 
English  wheat  for  June  was  only  30s  Id  fi  qr,  as  com- 
pared with  393  9d  last  year,  3'2s  8d  in  1890,  283  6d  in 
1889  ,  31s  81  in  1888,  35j  Id  in  1887,  3ls  7d  in  1888,  33s  61 
in  188.5,  37s  2d  in  1884,  and  423  lOd  in  1883.  The  fall  on 
the  10  yea  8,  iherefore,  amounts  to  12s  9d  ^,  qr,  and 
represents  the  entire  difference  beiwei  n  prosperous 
wheat-growing  and  crop  cultivation  at  a  loss  even 
on  good  land. 

Mail  advices  just  to  hand  report  as  follows  from 
France:  La  Vendee  is  in  lull  harvest  acd  it  is  re- 
ported that  Ihe  wheat  will  scarcely  yield  sufficient 
for  seed  on  the  light  lands,  while  on  the  average  lOils 
half  a  crop  is  expected,  but  an  average  on  the  well- 
farmed  lands.  The  harvest  may  be  reckoned  at 
three-fourths  an  ordinary  year;  the  quality  appears 
likely  to  give  satisfaction.  With  regard  tooatx,  there 
will  be  neither  quantity  nor  quality,  and  it  is  very 
probable  that  several  ct  the  central  depariments  will 
not  affird  much  more  satisfaction.  The  French  im- 
ports lor  11  months  of  the  French  cereal  year  amount 
to  13  470  000  qrs,  the  biggest  record  since  the  war 
year,  with  its  partial  suspension  of  home  culture  of 
the  soil.  Stocks  have  naturally  increased  in  Paris, 
but  not  to  anything  like  the  extent  which  might 
have  been  looked  for.  At  the  present  moment  588,593 
cwt  of  wheat  and  803,000  cwt  of  flour  are  in  the  Paris 
granaries,  stocks  considerably  exceeded  on  each 
pniiit  by  what  is  held  in  London.  It  is  somewhat  cu- 
rious to  note  that  Paris  holds  an  exceedingly  large 
stock  of  oats— 665,580  cwt,  against  220,376  cwt  this 
time  last  year.  There  seems  little  expectation  of  any 
change  of  importance  on  Fren' h  wheat  prices  after 
harvest,  the  spot  price  for  old  whpat  being  393  to  393 
6d  'tH  qr,  and  tne  speculative  price  for  new  wheat  i9i 
io4ls  fiqr.  Such  little  difference  as  there  is,  is  in 
favor  if  the  future. 

The  wheat  market  the  past  week  has  ruled  quite 
steady,  with  a  strong  undertone  owing  to  favorable 
influences  at  home  and  abroad.  Buyers  have  been 
compelled  to  pay  an  advance  on  current  quotations 
so  as  to  meet  urgent  requirements.  All  advices  con- 
firm previously  received  information  that  farmers 
are  not  offering  much,  prefering  to  store,  believing 
that  present  bids  by  buyers  offer  inducements  to 
such  a  course. 

Barley  has  held  to  strong  prices  for  the  more 
choice  grades  under  free  buying  for  home  and  ex- 
port. The  consumption  of  feed  grades  In  this  State 
continues  to  enlarge. 

Oats  shaded  off  under  free  receipts,  but  at  the  close 
the  market  is  steadier.  Holders  do  not  appear  dis- 
posed to  let  go  freely  when  buyers  bid  down. 

Corn  has  advanced,  with  a  strong  tone  at  the 
close.  The  improvement  is  due  to  a  good  demand 
for  export,  a  les^^ened  acreage  in  this  State  and  a 
light  ciop  8t  the  East. 

Rye  continues  to  s'.rengthen.  The  support  to  the 
market  is  largely  due  to  a  quiet  but  strong  demand, 
supposed  to  be  for  export. 

Trading  in  futures  on  call  has  been  quite  active, 
with  more  genuine  business  done  than  for  weeks 
past.  The  fluctuations,  while  small,  are  attracting 
attention. 

London  cables  report  as  follows:  Imports  into  the 
United  Kingdom  for  the  week  ending  July  26th: 
Flour,  bbls.,  112,009;  Wheat,  qrs.,  262,0on.  Amount  of 
Wheat  and  Flour  on  passage  July  26lh:  To  United 
Kingdom,  1,992,000  qrs.;  to  Conllnerit,  790,000  qrs. 
Farmers'  delivery  of  Wheat  for  week  ending  July 
23d,  40,970  qrs.;  average  price,  29s  3d. 

Feedstuff. 

Bran  and  middlings,  under  freer  receipts,  have 
ruled  in  buy  er's  favor,  but  other  ground  feed  has  held 
to  strong  prices. 

The  market  for  hay  continues  oversupplied  with 
poor  qualities,  but  there  is  a  scarcity  of  choice  to 
extra  choice.  Hay  baled  with  wire  sells  at  from  one 
to  two  dollars  a  ton  less  than  do  the  same  grades 
baled  with  rope. 

Dairy  Produce. 

Butter  has  been  coming  in  more  sparingly,  and  as 
the  consumptive  demand  is  enlarging,  the  more 
choice  grades  have  fetched  an  advance,  with  the 
closing  strong.  Eastern  advices  are  stiU  favorable 
10  dairv  interests. 

Cheese  has  strengthened  under  a  stronger  holding 
and  a  good  demand.  Eastern  cheese  continues  to 
come  to  hand  quite  freely. 

In  eggs,  tne  market  continues  to  show  a  wide 
range,  but  as  the  siock  of  poor  to  fair  is  cleaning  up, 
the  range  will  soon  be  not  .so  wide.  Strictly  fresh- 
laid,  sent  in  from  near-by  points,  are  gaining  in 
strength,  with  at  times  an  advance  secured  on  out- 
side quotations. 

Vegetables. 

Garden  stuff  has  ruled  fairly  steady  for  all  kinds 
except  green  corn  and  tomatoes,  which  are  lower 
under  heavy  receipts  and  offish  buying. 

Onions  have  held  around  the  quotations  ruling 
la>-t  week. 

Potatoes  have  come  in  freely,  which  sent  pnces 
down;  but  to-day  the  market  appears  to  be  steadier, 
owing  to  a  shipping  demand. 

Fruit. 

The  market  has  ruled  weak  for  blackberries,  but 
fairly  steady  for  raspberries  and  strawhernes.  The 
receipts  of  berries  are  not  larg-,  but  with  heavy  sup- 
plies of  other  fruit,  they  are  slightly  in  excess  of  the 
demand. 

Peaches  and  pears  have  sold  lower.  Apricots,  after 
shading  off,  are  now  selling  higher  under  an  active 
demand,  t-'hoice  apples  are  very  scarce,  but  poor 
are  in  overstock.  Piums  are  in  fair  receipt.  The 
market  holds  up  well.  Prunes  are  unchanged.  In- 
terior advices  continue  to  report  an  excited  market, 
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with  buyers  anxious  for  prunes,  choice  apricots  and 
peaches.  ^  ^ 

It  is  said  that  better  prices  are  bid  for  grapes,  but 
we  are  not  able  at  this  writing  to  get  particulars. 

There  was  a  good  demand  for  fruit  to-day  for  ship- 
ping, and  in  consequence  good  keeping  fruit  was  in 
demand.  ,  ,  ,  , 

The  dried  fruit  market  is  excited  and  higher. 
Buyers  are  cleaning  up  all  the  1891  stock  that  can  be 
found.  Offers  were  made  by  New  York  buyers  for 
1892  prunes  at  9%  cts.  f.  o.  b.  here  for  the  five  sizes, 
and  for  peaches  bleached  12%  cts.  was  bid.  Apricots 
are  a  little  easier,  yet  the  tone  is  far  from  unpatis- 
factory.  It  is  only  a  natural  easing  from  so  rapid  an 
advance.  A  large  operator  is  in  the  market  to  day 
securing  all  the  1891  raisins  that  can  be  had.  He 
offered  an  advance  on  prices  ruling  a  week  ago.  For 
new  crop  raisins  81.45  is  bid  for  good  and  $1.65  for 
choice,  with  better  figures  for  grades  still  higher. 
The  impression  prevails  that  dried  apples  and  all 
other  kinds  of  dried  fruits  will  soon  be  advancing  in 
sympathy  with  the  up-move  in  prunes,  peaches  and 
apricots. 

At  private  sale  on  yesterday  (Wednesday),  Craw- 
fords  sold  up  to  67>^  cts.  per  basket.  This  was  the 
highest  price  realized,  except  for  Sawyer's  Seedlings. 

Canneas  are  paying  the  follovping  prices  :  Apricotss, 
1J^@2  cts.  1?,  lb;  plums,  1^@1%  cts.;  pears,  lJ4@li54 cts.; 
peaches.  1>^(<{2  cts.;  nectarines,  cts.  For 

something  extra  an  advance  was  paid  on  tne  outside 
quotations. 

Live  Stock. 

The  market  is  slightly  easier  for  bullocks  and  bare- 
ly steady  for  mutton  sheep.  Dairy-fed  calves  are 
firm.  The  consumption  is  light  owing  to  more  lib- 
eral supplies  of  fruit. 

Miscellaneous. 

Poultry  has  held  to  steady  figures  throughout  the 
week.  Poor,  scrubby  stock  sells  at  lower  figures  than 
quoted,  while  extra  stock  sells  at  an  advance  on  out- 
side quotations. 

Hops  are  more  inquired  after.  The  first  bale  of  the 
1892  crop  went  forward  the  past  week. 

Wool  Is  fairly  steady.  Assortments  are  somewhat 
broken.   The  East  reports  an  active  market. 

For  hog  product  there  is  a  good  demand  at  un- 
changed prices. 

Honey  is  coming  in  quite  freely,  but  holders  are 
firm. 

Grain  hogs  are  lower  and  very  slow. 

Nuts  are  quiet,  but  the  tone  is  strong  in  sympathy 
with  an  advance  at  the  East  in  almonds  and  Brazil 
owing  to  short  crops  abroad. 

Colored  beans  and  Limas  are  strong  and  higher 
but  whites  are  weak. 


General  Produce. 


Extra  oholoe  In  good  packages  fetch  an  kdvance  on  top 
aaotatlouBi  wblle  very  poor  grades  seU  leaa  than  the  iowo 
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BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Bayo,  ctl   2  75  @  3  00 

Butter   2  58  @  2  85 

Pea   2  25  @  2  50 

Bed   2  75  @  3  00 

Hnk   2  60  @  2  60 

BmsU  White  ...  2  20  @  2  45 
Large  White....  2  10  @  2  35 

Lima  2  V5  a  3  05 

rid  Feaii,blkeye  3  OU  @  3  30 

Do  gr»en   1  50  @  2  75 

Do  Nilee  1  30  @  1  40 

Ipllt   4  50  (8  5  50 

BUTTER. 
CaL  Poor  to  fair.lb  15  @  — 
Do  good  to  choice  18  @  — 
Do  Glltedged...  —  @  24 
Do  Creamery  roUi  —  @  24 
Do  doQiltedge..  —  @  25 
Eastern.  —  ®  — 

CHEE3E 
Oal,  choice  cream    9  (8  — 
Do  fair  to  good  7i@ 
Do  gilt  edged..     —  @ 

Do  skim   5  @ 

Young  America    —  @ 

EGGS. 
Oal.  "aals,"  doz.   16  @ 

Do  candled   19  @ 

Do  cnoice   23  @ 

Do  fresh  laid...  25  @ 
Do  do  selected . .  —  id 
Eastern  "aa  is".  14  @ 
Do  candled...,.  17  @ 
Do  selected. ....     19  @ 

Outside  prices  for  selected 
large  eggs  and  inside  prices 
for  mixed  bizes— small  eggs 
and  bard  to  sell. 

FEED. 

Bran,  ton          17  00  @18  50 

reedmeal  27  00  @3u  00 

Qr'd Barley....  20  50  @22  00 

Middlings  20  00  (321  50 

OU  Oake  Meal..  @25  00 

Manhattan  Food  ^  cwt.  7  50 
HAY 

Wheat,  per  ton.  8*  00  @  - 

Do  choice   @12  50 

Wheat  and  Oats  8  50  Si  1  00 

WUd  Oate          8  00  @11  00 

Oultivated  do. .  7  00  @10  00 

Barley   6  00  @  9  00 

Alfalfa   7  00  @  9  00 

Straw,  bale  ....     40  @  60 

GRAIN.  ETO. 
Barley,  feed,  ctl.     88lf  91} 

Do  Choice   924' 

Do  Brewing  ....  93; 
Do  do  Choice...  1  01; 
Do  doGUtedge..  1  06 
DoChevaUer....  1  05  @  1  25 
DodoOUtedge..  1  30  @  1  35 

Buckwheat   — 

Oom,  White....  1  35 
YeUow,  large...  1  30  < 

Do  smaU   1  35 

Data,  milling....  1  60 
Feed,  Oholoe....  1  45 

Do  good  1  37i< 

Do  bir   1  3ii' 

Surprise   1  65  i_ 

Black  Oal   —  (» 

Do  Oregon         1  32i@ 

Gray   1  324® 

^e   1  20  @ 

Wheat,  milling. 
Glltedged....  I  4M@ 

Do  Oholce          1  4613 

Do  fair  to  good..  1  42  J  @ 
Bblpping,  obo'oe  1  40  @ 
Do  good  1  Sim 
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Do  fair   1  35  (S  - 

Common  I  30  @  — 

-ionora   1  33|@  1  45 

HOPtt. 

1891  Choice  to  Ex.  20  @  — 
Pair  to  Good...     18  @  — 

1892  Bid   15  @     17  J 

FLO  OR. 
ffixtra,  CityMiUs  4  65  @  4  75 
DoCountryMiUs  4  50  (g  4  75 

jupertine.   2  75  (g  3  10 

NUTS -Jobbing. 
Walnuts,  Oal.  Si      6  @  — 

Do  Choice   8  @  — 

Do  paper  shell..  9@  — 
Almonds,  sft  shl.   II  @  — 

Paper  shell   14  @  - 

Hard  Shea   6  @  7i 

Brazil   9  @  10 

Pecans  smalL , .     11  @  13 

Do  large   144®  16 

Peanuts   343  44 

Filberts   II  @  — 

Hickory   7  @  8 

Chestnuts   lli@ 

ONIONS. 

Silverskin   40  @ 

FOTATOEB. 
Early  Rose,  ctl.     40  @ 
Do  do  In  boxes,     55  ® 

Peerless   tO  ® 

Do  in  boxos....  65  @ 
Garnet  Chilies  .  60  Co? 
Burbank  Seedlings  50  @ 
Do  do  in  boxes.  65  @ 
POULTRY. 

Hens,  doz   6  50  @  8  00 

Boosters.old....  6  00      7  00 

Do  young   5  00  @  7  50 

Broilers,  small. .  2  00  ^  3  50 

Do  large   3  50  @  4  00 

Fryers   4  60  @  5  50 

Ducks   4  00  @  4  75 

do,  large          5  00  @  5  60 

do,  extra  large  6  00  @  — 

Geese,  pair          1  25  @  1  75 

Goslings   —  @  — 

Turkeys,  Gobl'r.     18  @  20 
Turkeys,  Hens. .     16®  18 
Manhattan  Egg 
Food  ^  cwt... 11  60  @  — 
PROVISIONS. 
Oal.Baoon,he'Ty,lti  lOii 


Medium 

Light  

Lard  

Oal.  SmVdBeef 
Hams,Cal  salt'd 
do  Eastern... 

SEEDS. 


lui 

13  ® 

9if 
lit® 
114® 
144® 
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AUaUa. 
Olover,  Bed. 

White  

Flaxseed. 

Hemp  

Mustard,  yellow 
do  Brown .... 

WOOL. 
Sprinq.  1892. 
Humb't&Men'omo  17  < 
Sao'to  valley....  16  i 
8  Joaquin  valley  11  i 
Oala'v  k  F'thTl. 
Oregon  Eastern. 

do  valley  

Bo'n  Coast,  det. . 
Nevada  (State). 

HONEY.— 1892  Crop. 


WhiteComb,2-Ib 
do  dol-Ib  frame 
White  extract'd 
Amber  do 
Beecwax,  lb..,. 


® 
10  ® 
6\@ 


Live  Stock. 


BEEF. 

BtaU  fed.  64®- 

Oraia  fed,  extra  64®— 

First  nuallty   4it®- 

fteoond  quality  4  ®  — 

Third  quality  

Bullsand  thin  Oowii...2  @— 
VEAL. 

Bance,  heavy  4  @— 

Do  light  5  @- 

Dalry  6  «- 


MUTTON. 

Wethers   (St— 

Ewa«  7i®— 

Do  Spring   9  @— 

HOGS. 

Light,  ^  lb,  cents  6S®- 

Medium  

Heary  6  ®— 

Soft   4«@- 

Feeden  3t  <t— 

Stock  Hogt.   34@— 


Twine  and  Baling  Rope. 


BALE  ROPE. 

Sisal,  3  and  4  yarns  94 

2  yarns,  light  10 

ii  'l'l'  *,  3  yarns  9J 

°  .riiiH,  mixed,  3  yarns, 

I    ivy  11 

J'liru  Manila,  3  and 4  yarns  12i 
l>o,  2  yarns,  light  13 


TWINK. 
Pure  Manila  Hoi>,  In  balls, 

tarred   12 

Do,  Orape-Vlne,  In  balls 

or  colls  124 

Do,  Spring  16 

Duplex  Hop.  In  balls,  tar'd  10 
Do,  Urapo-Vlne,  In  balls 
I  or  colls  11 


Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

Oholoe  selected.  In  good  packages,  fetch  an  advance  on  the 
q  lotatlons,  while  very  poor  grades  sell  less  than  the  lower 
quotations.  WEDNESDAY,  July  27,  1892. 


2  50  @  3  50 


4  00 
6  00 


Limes,  Mex 

Do  Cal   — 

Lemons,  box....  1  50 

Do  Sicily  6  00 

Oranges,  Seed- 
lings  1  25  @  2  25 

Do  Navels   2  50  @  4  50 

Oranges  frosted  and  poor 
sell  at  a  decUne  of  $1@$1  50 
per  box  on  the  above  quota- 
tions. 

Strawberries,  per  chest— 
Longworth...  7  00  ®  9  00 
Sbarpless  ....  5  00  @  7  00 
Raspberries,  ch.  5  00  @  7  00 
Peaches,  box...  —  @  — 
Do  Crawford...  35®  60 
Do  Hale's  Early  30  @  50 
Bl'kbetries  ^  ch  3  60  @  6  00 
Figs,  blk  box...  1  60  ®  2  50 
Do  White  do...  75  @  1  00 
Apples,  Bell 

Flower   65  @  1  00 

Do  Red  Astra- 
Chan   75  ®  1  25 

Crabapples ....  75  @  1  00 
Cantuloupes,  pr 

crate    2  50  @  3  50 

Melons,  pr  100  .12  00  @18  00 
Grapes,  pr  bx  - 
Do  Sweetwater. 

Do  Black  

Prunes,  Tragedy 
Do  German. . . . 


Plums,  Duane's 

Purple   50  ® 

Do  Peach   65  ® 

Do  Wash   60  @ 

Do  Pedro   40  @ 

Pears   60 


60  ®  1  00 
75  ®  1  25 
50  @  1  00 

65  @  75 


Do  Bartlett....  75  @  1  25 

Apricots,  pr  box  40  ®  65 

do,  per  ft)  ... .  li  @  2 

Beets,  sk   ~  § 

Carrots,  sk   35  @  — 

Okra,  dry.  tti....  16  ®  — 

Do  green   6  @  8 

Parsnips,  ctl. ...  —  ®  1  00 

Peppers,  drv.  lb  10  ®  — 

Do  grn  Chili,  bx  40  @  50 

Do  do  Bells  ...  75  @  1  00 

Turnips,  ctl   60  @  — 

Cabbage,  100  lbs  40  @  60 

GarUc,  tt)   14®  3 

Squash,  Sum,  bx  15  ®  25 

Tomatoes,    —  @  — 

Do  River  Irg  bx  1  CO  M  1  50 

Peas,  green,  sk.  50  @  1  75 

String  Beans..  %  ®  4 

Cucumbers,  box  35  51) 

do  Pickle   60  @  75 

Mushrooms  ....  30  ®  50 

Egg  Plant,  bx.,  75  @  1  25 

Green  Corn,  sk.  --  ® 

DoswtBayprdz  10  @  15 

Do  Berkely  box  35  ®  55 


Grain  and  Wool  Bags. 


Auction  Sales  of  Calitornia  Fruits. 


At  New  York. 

July  23.— Two  carloads:  Birtlett  Pears,  82.05@2.85; 
Crawford  Peaches,  $1.10@1.40;  Hale's  Early  Peaches, 
$1.15@1  30;  Blood  Plums,  83  30;  Japan  Plums,  $2.85; 
Peach  Plums,  82.70;  P.  D.  Plums,  $1.65@2,70;  Wash- 
ington Plums,  $2.65@3  26;  Tragedy  Prunes,  83.60@3.70; 
German  Prunes,  82.75@3, 

July  25  Five  carloads:   Bartlett  pears,  82.10@2.8n; 

Hale's  Early  Peaches,  80c;  Crawford  Peaches.  80c  @ 
81.30;  Purple  Duane  Plums.  $2  50;  Washington  Plums, 
82.90;  Bradshaw  Plums,  82  50;  Egg  Plums,  83  05; 
Tragedy  Prunes,  82.40@3.50;  Nectarines,  85c@81.60. 

July  26.— Three  carloads:  Strawberry  Cling 
Peaches,  65c@S1.10;  Crawford  Peaches,  75cC''$1.40, 
Hale's  Early  Peaches,  50cq;<$1.05;  St.  John  Peaches; 
65c@81.25:  Foster  Peaches,  81.05(i;  1.35;  Snowflake 
Peaches,  6?c;  Nectarines,  25("30c;  Grapts,  8l.45(f>  1.50; 
Prunes,  $2  25;  Yellow  Plums,  $3  06;  German  Prunes, 
82.75@1.25:  P.  D.  Plums,  *1.8£te'2.70;  Japan  Plums, 
$3  37;  Bradshaw  Plums.  $3.95;  Tragedy  Prunes,  $1; 
Bartlett  Pears.  $2.25((<2.55. 

July  26.— Three  carloads:  German  Prunes,  82.35; 
Bartlett  Pears,  81.80@2  10;  Purple  Duane  Plums,  81.60; 
Early  Crawford  Peaches,  66t'80c.  Some  fruit  over- 
ripe and  in  bad  order  sold  for  less. 

At  Chicago. 

July  23. —Two  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears  8210;  Fon- 
tainebleau  Grapes,  half  crates,  81.65@2.25:  German 
Prunes,  82  60;  Centennial  Apricots,  81.60;  Red  Nec- 
tarines, SI. 40:  Foster  Peaches,  8l.05@1.20;  Strawberry 
Peaches,  $1.05@1.10;  Early  Crawford  Peaches,  $1@1  35; 
some  Peaches  overripe  and  in  bad  order  sold  for  less. 

July  25.— Five  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears,  81.70@2  10; 
half  boxes,  85c;  Crawford  Peaches,  81@1.15;  Cling 
Peaches,  81.30;  Strawberry  Peaches,  75c;  St.  John 
Peaches,  90c;  Peaches,  65c@81.25;  Grapes,  81.80;  Apri- 
cots, 81.35;  Nectarines,  55c@81.70;  Plums,  81.70@2.90; 
Hale's  Early  Peaches,  70c;  German  Prunes,  $2.40;  Egg 
Plums,  $2.20;  Peach  Plums,  82.10;  Bradshaw  Plums, 
81.70@2;  P.  D.  Plums,  81-80@2.30;  Washington  Plums, 
$1.95  for  crates;  boxes,  $1.35;  Tragedy  Prunes,  $2.05® 
3  25. 

July  25.— Two  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears,  82.05  ^  bx. ; 
Red  Nectarines,  81.50;  Columbia  Plums,  $2.10;  Peach 
Plums,  $2.40;  Early  Crawford  Peaches,  75c@81.20; 
Foster  Peaches,  $1.10;  Hale's  Early  Peaches,  65c@$l; 
Strawberry  Peaches,  65@90c. 

July  26.— Two  carloads:  Bartlett  Peais,  81.80@2  05; 
Early  Crawford  Peaches.  $1@1.10;  Centennial,  $1.25; 
Moorpark  Apricots,  $1.30;  German  Prunes,  $1.65; 
Hungarian,  $1.70@1.90;  Washington  Plums,  $180; 
half  crates  Fontainebleau  Grapes,  81.50.  All  the 
Plums  were  in  poor  condition. 

Juiy  26.— Seven  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears,  $1.65® 
2.15;  Apples,  81.60@3.05;  Early  Crawford  Peaches, 
75c@$1.15;  Nectarines,  S1.05@1.10;  half  crates  Fon- 
tainebleau Grapes,  $1.50@2;  Golden  Drop  Plums,  $1.50; 
Apricots,  overripe,  81.05®1 15;  Bernard  Peaches,  81.19; 
Tuscan  Cling,  $1.05;  Foster,  $l.05@1.10;  St.  John, 
80c@$l. 

At  Boston. 

July  21.— Two  carloads:  Japan  Plums,  $2@2.30; 
Peach  Plums,  $2.35@2 65;  Purple  Duane  Plums,  $125 
@1.40;  Tragedy  Prunes.  $4  60;  Bartlett  Pears,  $2.90; 
Hale's  Early  Peaches,  $1.06. 

July  22.— Two  carloads.  Bartlett  Pears,  $2.25@2.40; 
Purple  Duane  Plums.  95c@81.60;  Peach  Plums,  81  25® 
2.25;  Royal  Hative  Plums,  $1.15;  Japan  Plums,  $1.50 
@2;  Hale's  Early  Peaches,  75c@81.16;  Early  Crawford 
Peaches,  90c@81.26. 

July  23  —One  carload  Bartlett  Pears  to-day  realized 
an  average  of  82.22  box. 

July  25.— Three  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears,  82.25  ^ 
box;  Tragedy  Prunes,  84.10;  Early  Crawford  Peaches, 
8L25@1.35;  Purple  Duane  Plums,  $1.70, 

July  26.— One  carload:  Bartlett  Pears,  $1.70@2. 

At  Minneapolis- 
July  21.— Two  carloads:  Peaches,  $1®1.70;  Plums, 

$2.20@2.75;  Nectarines,  75c@1.20;  Grapes,  $2.05@2.15; 

Tragedy  Prunes,  $2  75. 
July  22.— One  carload  Bartlett  Pears  at  82.15®2.25  fi 

box. 

July  25.— Two  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears,  $>.15@2.25; 
Peach  Plums,  $2.60;  Purple  Duane  Plums,  $2.50;  Hale's 
Early  Peaches,  $1.20;  Early  Crawford  Peaches,  81.2,5. 

July  26.— One  carload:  Bartlett  Pears,  $1.85;  Early 
Crawford  Peaches,  85("90c;  German  Prunes,  81  ('"2; 
Bradshaw  Plums,  $1.85;  Washington  Plums,  $1  8(lm 
1.90;  Peach  Plums,  $1.90;  Japan  Plums,  .91.90;  Purple 
Duane  Plums,  8l.90(>e2. 

July  26  — Two  carloads:  Pears,  $1.76;  Crawford 
Peaches,  75c@$l;  Hale's  Early  Peaches,  50(rt'75o; 
Purple  Duane  Plums,  $2;  Peaches,  40(tf'50c.  Weather 
very  hot. 


NOTICE. 

Regular  AUCTION  SALES  Of 

Green  Fruit,  Vegetables  &  Produce 
of  all  kinds 

Will  Take  Place  BVERT  DAT  at  Jackaon  Street 
Wharf,  and  at  tha  St  >re, 

408  &  410  DAVIS  ST.,  SAN  FBANOISOO. 
P.  STEINUAQEN. 


J^ATROJ^JS  Of  ]Z^USBAJMDI^Y. 


The  Secretary's  Column. 

By  A.  T.  Dewbv,  Secretary  State  Orange  of  California, 

Santa  Rosa.  —  Secretary  Babcock,  of 
Temescal  Grange,  wrho  visited  Santa  Rosa 
several  weeks  ago,  informs  us  that  Sonoma 
County  Pomona  Grange  concluded  not  to 
recommend  the  Supervisors  of  the  county  to 
make  an  appropriation  in  addition  to  the 
State's  appropriation  for  the  World's  Fair. 
Four  candidates  took  the  first  degree  in 
Santa  Rosa  Grange,  and  two  applications 
were  received,  including  the  youngest  son 
of  Judge  S.  T,  Coulter. 

Every  Grange  in  California  has  paid  its 
dues  to  the  State  Grange  up  to  March  31st 
except  Nos.  289,  147,  203,  242  and  15.  We 
still  hope  for  a  good  report  from  each  of 
these  Granges,    Let  us  hear  from  all. 

Last  year,  owing  to  droughts  fatal  to 
crops  the  previous  season  in  portions  of 
Nebraska,  quite  a  number  of  Granges  had 
their  dues  remitted  by  the  State  Grange, 
showing  a  truly  "paternal"  as  well  as 
"fraternal"  side  to  our  Order. 

W.  P.  Crane,  P.  M.  of  Bennett  Valley 
Grange,  was  recently  married  to  Miss  Edith 
Hughes. 

FARMERS  TO  THE  FRONT. 
E.  W.  Davis,  Master  of  the  State  Grange 
of  California,  was  nominated  for  member  of 
the  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives  from  the 
First  District  of  Calitornia  at  the  Republican 
District  meeting  at  Sacramento  on  July  26th, 
by  a  vote  of  50  to  31.    We  wish  Congress 


could  be  filled  with  as  good  men  as  Brother 
Davis  and  are  glad  to  see  that  it  is  becom- 
ing more  the  fashion  with  political  parties  to 
nominate  now  and  then  an  honest  farmer 
for  high  and  trustworthy  positions.  Who 
next  ? 

STATE  GRANGE  ALTERNATES. 
Every  Grange  should  elect  alternate  rep- 
resentatives to  the  State  Grange  to  act  in 
the  case  of  absence  of  the  Master  or  the 
Master's  wife  or  husband  during  any  portion 
of  the  session.  There  being  no  fixed  period 
of  election,  Granges  can  make  their  selection 
at  any  time  previous  to  the  coming  session, 
Oct.  4th.  The  election  of  alternates  should 
be  promptly  reported  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
State  Grange  for  placing  on  the  record  and 
roll  call. 

The  amended  Constitution  of  the  National 
Grange  provides  as  follows:  State  Grange: 
Article  I,  Sec.  i — Fifth  Degree,  Pomona 
(Faith). — Composed  of  Masters  and  Past 
Masters  of  Subordinate  Granges,  and  their 
wives  who  are  Matrons,  and  such  fourth- 
degree  delegates  as  may  be  found  necessary 
io  secure  to  eaeh  subordinate  Grange  two 
representatives.  The  fourth-degree  mem- 
bers ab3ve  provided  for  to  be  chosen  in  such 
manner  as  the  respective  State  Granges  may 
prescribe.  Provided,  that  Past  Masters  and 
their  wives,  who  are  Matrons,  shall  be  hon- 
orary members,  eligible  to  ofifice,  but  not  en- 
titled to  vote. 

Messrs.  Brown,  Craig  &  Co.,  a  leading 
insurance  firm  on  this  Coast,  is  now  sending 
out  a  valuable  map  complimentary  for  every 
Grange  hall  in  this  State.  The  maps  will 
doubtless  be  carefully  preserved  and  re- 
ferred to  by  members  during  the  present 
and  future  political  campaigns. 


SHARPLESS 


CREAM 


Adapted  to  Every  Re- 
quirement of  the  Dairy. 

THE  IMPERIAL  RUSSIAN, 

Capacity,  SOOO  to  JiSOO 
Libs,  per  hour. 

THE  STANDARD  RUSSIAN. 

Capacity.  1500  to  1800 
Lbs.  per  hoar. 

THE  DAIRY  RUSSIAN, 

Will  Skim  700  to  800 
l,b8.  per  hour. 

THE  ONLY  DIRECT  STEAM  ACTION  CREAM  SEPARATORS  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Operated  on  an  entirely  different  principle  from  any  other  steam  separator  on  the  American  market. 

Like  all  wonderful  inventions,  the  very  simplicity  of  this  machine  is  what  makes  it  so  remarkable.  This  separa- 
tor is  driven  by  tha  direct  actlen  of  the  steam,  on  a  turbine  bucket  rim,  or  wheel,  attached  to  the  bowl.  A  steam 
pipe  from  the  boiler  is  attached  to  the  separator,  and  an  exhaust  steam  pipe  conducts  the  exhaust  steam  away. 
No  other  fittings  of  any  kind  are  needed,  the  simple  turning  on  and  oS  of  the  steam  valve  starts  or  stops  the  sep- 
arator. 

The  first  of  these  Russian  Steam  Separators  were  sold  during  the  Spring  of  1891,  and  during  the  balance  of  that 
season  some  hundreds  of  them  were  placed  in  different  creameries  aad  dairies  throuj;hout  the  tJnited  States. 

Send  for  Illnstrated  Catalogue  and  gr^t  a  great  deal  of  Information  abont  Batter  and 
Cheese  Making. 

ALSO  ON  HAND,  ALL  SIZES  OF  THE  CELEBRATED  SHARPLESS  BELT 

SEPARATOR. 

A.  J.  VanDRAKE,  Pacific  Coast  Agent, 

203  FREMONT  STREET,      -      ■      -    SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


JOSHUA  HENDY  MACHINE  WORKS 

Proprietors  of  the  City  Iron  Works. 

PRINCIPAL  OPPIOE,  NO.  51   FREMONT  ST., 
Works,  Cor.  Bay,  Kearny  and  Francisco  Sts„ 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CALIFORNIA. 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in 

Boilers,  Engines,  Pomps  and  Macbiner; 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

WATER  PIPE  FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

Lap- Welded  Wroaght-Iron  Tabing  Ooapled  with 
Patent  Lead-Lined  Oonplings. 

V     FOR  IRRIGATING,  FARM,  DAIR7  AND  OTHER  PURPOSES. 


Jdlt  20,  1892. 
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yticatiopal. 


Bowens  Academy, 

UolTsrslty  Ave.,  Berkeley. 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL 

FOR  BOYS  AND  YODNQ  MEN. 
Special  oniTersity  preparation,  dependiug  not  on  time, 
but  OD  progress  in  studies. 
T.  8.  BOWENS.  Bf.  A..  Head  Master. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Saiveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 
72S  MABKBT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL. 
Open  All  Year. 
A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  President. 
Assaying  of  Ores,  iK;  Builion  and  Chlorinatlon  Assay, 
936;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.    Full  course  of  assaying,  |60. 
ESTABLISHED  18M  tS"  Send  for  circular. 


BUSINESS  OOLLEQE. 

24  POST  ST.,  S.  F. 

FOR  SEVENTY  -  FIVE  DOI.I.AR8  THIS 
Coilege  instructs  In  Shortliand,  Type  Writing,  Book, 
keeping,  Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  the 
English  branches,  and  everything  pertaining  to  business 
for  six  fnl!  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers,  and  give 
Individual  instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  school  has 
its  graduates  in  every  part  of  the  State. 

tW  SUTD  FOR  dSClTLAB. 

E.  P.  HEALD,  PresidenL 

C.  &  HALET,  Secretary. 


GRANGERS'  BANK 

OF  CALIFORNIA, 
SAN    FBANOISOO,  CAL. 

Inoorporated  April,  18T1. 


Anthorized  Capital  $1,000,000 

Capital  paid  np  and  BeserTe  Fand  800,000 
DlTldenda  paid  to  Stockholders...  780,000 

OFFICEBS. 

A.  D.  LOGAN  President 

I.  C.  STEELE  Vice-President 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIEB  Cashier  and  Uanagei 

FRANK  Mcmullen  Secretarj 

Oeneral  Banking  Deposits  received,  Qold  and  Silver 
Bills  of  Exchange  bonght  and  sold.  Loans  on  wheat  and 
country  produce  a  specialty. 

Januarr  1  1W2  4  IfONTPBLLIER.  Manager 


THE 

WHITE  IS  KING 

OF  ALL 

Sewing  HacIiiDes. 

Simple  In  Construction,  L^ht 
Running,  Host  Durable  and  Com- 
plete. 

Visitors  always  welcome, 

WHITE  SEWING  MACHINE  OO. , 

043  St  045  MARKET  ST..  8.  F. 


COLUMBUS  DAY 

AND 

CAMPAIGN  SUPPLIES 

AND 

Decoration  Goods  of  All  Kinds. 

F.  E.  SADLE"?.  804  Sacramento  St. 


BEST    TREE  WASH. 

"Oreenbank"  98  degrees  POWDERED  CAUSTIC 
SODA  (tests  99  S-10  per  cent)  recommended  by  the 
highest  authorities  in  the  State,  Also  Common  Caustk 
Soda  and  Potash,  etc ,  for  sale  by 

T.  W.  JACKSON  St  CO., 
Manufacturers'  Agents, 
Wo.  5  MARKET  ST.,      -      San  Francisco. 


ARTESIAN  WELL  TOOLS. 

A  full  let  complete  of  Hand-boring  Tools,  six  inch's, 
of  late  design  and  nearly  new,  for  »ale  at  reduced  price, 
ai  the  owner  ha?  no  further  use  for  them. 

Inquire  or  address  W.  Z.iBTMAN  &  CO., 

Petalnma.  Cal 


JAMES  M.  HAVEN.  THOMAS  E.  HAVEN, 

Notary  Publla 

HAVEN  &  HAVEN, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELORS  AT  LAW, 

Wo.  BSC  Oallformla  Street, 
Televhoa*  ■•.  ir«6.  BAH  rRAIOISOO,  OAL, 


TIMOTHY  HOPKINS. 

EXPORTERS,  IMPORTERS   AND  GROWERS  OF 

TREES.PLANTS,SEEDS>BULBS. 

427-  29  SANSOME  STREET,      -       SAN  FEANCISCO,  CAL. 

NUBSERIK'^:    MKNLO    PARK.  CAL. 

SWEET  PEA  SEED  FREE— We  will  mail,  free,  a  packet  of  Mixed  Pea  Seed 
(our  own  giov/\Dg)  to  each  person  who  will  send  us  the  names  and  addresses  of  ten  peo- 
ple who  have  gardens  and  are  interested  in  flowers. 

CALLA  LILY  BULBS  WANTED.— Write  us  stating  Oaantity 

and  Price. 

Have  you  a  Plant  or  Fern  in  your  home  ?  If  not,  send  for  some.  We  have  choice 
speLimens. 


STOCKTON  NURSERIES, 


ESTABLISHED  1853. 


FRUIT  TREES.    FRUIT  TREES. 


Also  Fine  Stock  of  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shi ubs,  Palms,  Roses  and  Carnations. 

PLANTS    IN   GREAT  VARIETY. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

E.  C,  CLOWES,  STOCKTON,  CAL, 


P.&B. 


DRYING  PAPERS. 

(Patented  Feb  28,  1888.) 


Specially  Prepared  for  Drying  Grapes  and  Other  Fruits. 

NO  NEED  OF  EXPENSIVE  WOODEN  TRA7S.  NO  NEED  OF  TURNING 
FRUIT.    COSTS  MUCH  LESS  THAN  ANY  OTHER  METHOD. 

Pnt  np  in  Rolls  containiDE  1000  spare  feet,  or  in=  Reams  of  480  Sheets— 24  1  36. 


SAMPLES  AND  CIRCULARS  FREE. 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 

116  BATTERY  ST..      -      -      SAN  FRANCISCO. 


THE  JONES  5-TON  WAGON  SCALE. 

Price  $66,  Delivered  Anywhere  in  the 
United  States. 

These  Scales  ba>-e  STEEL  BEARINGS,  Not  Wood— 

BEAR  THIS  IN  MIND. 
From  25  to  60  per  cert  cheaper  than  any  other 
Soiles  of  like  quality.    All  siz  s  and  kinds 
of  Scales  always  in  stock. 

Ttuman, Hooker  &  Co.,  San  Francisco. 


HOW 


To  get  certain  relief  for  the  ailments  peculiar  to  womankind  can  be  easily 
learned  by  any  intelligent  lady.    Once  understood  there  is  no  mystery  about  it. 
Wiite  f  jr  confidential  facts. 

Sioux- A.  Ooiaa.i3«,aa.y ,  s.  F. 


The  Earliest  Yellow  Freestone  Known 

CURL  LEAP  PROOF. 

TWO  WEEKS  EARLIER  THAN  FOSTER 
OR  EARLY  CRAWFORD. 

The  Best  Peach  Know  a  for  Early  Ship- 
ment East. 

Reasonable  prices  to  dealers  and  canvassers.  For 
particulars  apply  to 

W.  W.  SMITH,  VackTille, 
A.  T.  FOSTEB,  Dlzon, 
Or,  I.  U.  THOOtAS  &  SON,  Vlaalla. 


NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

 AN  EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE  

GENERAL   NURSERY  STOCK 

 FOR  

SEASON  1892-3. 

Warranted  free  from  all  disease,  true  to  name,  and 
home  grown. 

Nurseries  at  Napa,  near  R.  R.  Depot.  Residence  ol 
proprietor  at  Sausal  Fruit  Farm,  4i  miles  north  of  Map*. 

 ADDRESS  

LEONARD  COATES.   Napa,  CaL 


100,000  EXTRA  PINE 

BARTLETT  PEAR  TREES. 

Apple.  Paar,  Plum.  Cherry,  Peacb,  Apricot 
Nectarine,  Quince,  Qrape  Vines 
and  Small  Fruits. 

600,000  FRUIT  TREES! 

Orangce,  Lemon,  Lime,  Olive,  Japan  Persim- 
mon, and  all  kinds  of  Nut-Bearing 
Trees  Shade  and  Ornamental 
Trees,    Shrubs.  Etc. 

IMPOETED  FRTJIT  TREE  SEEDLINGS 

Ask  f  jr  Prices. 

James  T.  Bogue,  Marysville,  Cal. 


NEW  PLANTS. 

Rare  tropical  fruit  and  orna- 
mental plants,  trees,  vtnes, 
bulbs,  fiom  the  four  corners  of 
the  earth.  Choice  Florida 
plants  ol  merit.  Falma,  deco- 
rative stock,  etc. 

Send  10-  for  1 00- page  de- 
scriptive catalogue. 

BEASONEB  BBOS., 
Oneco,  Fla. 


ORANGE  SEED. 


This  is  the  last  year  of  importing  Choice  TAHITI 
SEED.  Those  who  need  any  should  order  Immmedi- 
ately.  L.  G.  SEBSOVICH  CO. 

606  Sansome  St.,  S.  F. 


PACIFIC  GROVE,  near  MONTEREY,  CALIFORNIA 

"THE  GREAT  FAMILY  RESORT  OF  THE  PACIFIC  COAST."   WITHIN  THE  MEANS  OF  ALL. 
 1892.   Sixnaraaoi-    SVEeetlxxso.   -1092.  

Chautauqua  Assembly  June  SO-July  12 

W.  C.  T.  U.  School  of  Methods  Jily  13-20 

Midsummer  Reunion  AngTiBt2-fl 

Itinerant's  Club  of  the  Calilornia  Conference  Sept  1-6 


PaclBo  Orove  Retreat  A^Bociatlon   June  16 

Yourif;  Men's  Chrisiian  Association  June  16-20 

y.  M.  i;.  A  hxcursion.  Bunker  illll  Day  June  17 

District  Conference  Summer  Encampment  June  21-29 


California  Annual  Conference  M.  E.  Church  Sept.  7-13. 


THE  MORAL  AND  PRUDENTIAL  MANAGEMENT  under  the  direction  of  Eminent  C  ergv  m^n  and  Citizens  of  California. 
For  Illustrated  Folder  and  fuither  Information  addree*  HEY.  T.  H.  bINEX,  Sup  t. 
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THE  DRESS  REHEARSAL" 


FOR  THE 


WORLD'S  FAIR  OF  1893 


WILL  BE  HELD  AT  THE 


CALIFORNIA  STATE  FAIR 


F'roiii  SeptemlDer  Stli  to  ITtli. 


California's  Capabilities  are  Beyond  Comparison.    Let  Not  Apathy  Prevent  Their  Being  Exhibited. 
The  State  has  Appropriated  Over  $5000  for  Premiums  for  Soil  Productions. 


REMEMBER  THAT  THE  GREAT  COLUMBIAN  WORLD'S  FAIR  opens  in  May  of  next  year.  Hence,  all  agricul- 
tural exhibits  must  be  collected  this  year. 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  stands  ready  to  assist  the  producer,  and  by  gathering  your  exhibits  and  showing  them  at  home  at 
the  State  Fair,  you  can  take  advantage  of  the  cash  awards  to  assist  you  in  the  good  work.  All  exhibits  shown  at  the  State  Fair  will 
be  kept  free  of  storage  until  their  removal.    BEGIN  WITH  HARVEST. 

MERCHANTS  AND  PROPERTY-OWNERS  in  each  county  are  interested  as  much  as  the  farmer,  and  should  lead  in  the 
ORGANIZATION  OF  COUNTY-EXHIBIT  COMMITTEES. 

Do  not  overlook  the  chance  of  getting  money  to  remunerate  you,  right  here  at  home;  it  is  to  be  given  away  at  the  State  Fair  of 
1892.    Come  and  get  some  of  it  FREDERICK  COX,  President. 

Send  for  Premium  Lists.  EDWIN  F.  SMITH,  Secretary. 


BUY  DIRECT 

.     AND  SAVE  MIDDLEMAN'S  PROFIT. 
WE  SELL  FOR  CASH  ONLY! 

We  sell  direct  to  the  consumer,  at  wholesale  prices  All  our  vehicles  warranted  for 
one  year.  Call  and  see  ns  or  write  to  us  for  catalogue  of  HARNESS,  SURREYS, 
BUGGIES,  WAGONS  and  CARTS 


No.  1  OART,  PRIOE  $18. 
1-in.  Fine  Steel  Axle,  1-in  Wheel,  Steel  Tire. 


Sey^    FREMONT  STREET, 


No  600  WAGON,  PRIOE,  $65. 
1  1-8  Full  Steel  Axle,  1  1-8  Wheel,  Steel  Tire- 


GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION. 

SHIPPING  §  COMMISSION  HOUSE. 

0F7ICE,  108  DAVIS  STREET,  SAN  FKANGISCO,  CAL 
Wareboaee  and  Wharf  at  Port  Ooata. 


CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL  AND  ALL  KIN  IS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICiTEO 

Money  advaaced  on  Qraln  In  Store  at  lowest  possible  rates  of  Interest. 
Pall  OarKoee  of  Wheat  famished  Shippers  at  short  notice. 

ALSO  QEDER8  FOR  QRAIH  BAGS,  Agn^oaltoral  Implementi,  Wagoiu,  Orooerica 
and  Merohandin  of  every  description  solicited, 

B.   VAN  BVERY,  Manager.  A.  M.  BELT.  Asalatant  Mananer. 


IMPROVED  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

TOOL  COMPANY 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

Machinery   and  Information 
for  Irrigating  Plants 
of  All  Sizes. 

ESTIMATKS  OHEERFCLI.T 
FURNISHBD. 

Address  Works,  First  &  Steveuson  Sts,, 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OAL.. 

Send  or  IXMik  nbowiog  cheap  Irrigation,  malledl 
tree. 
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THE  DEWBT  PUBUHHIKO  00. 
Office,  220  Market  St. 


Gommercial  Floricnltnre. 

The  production  of  flowers  and  flowering  plants,  together 
with  the  seeds  and  bulbs  thereof,  for  distant  shipment, 
cannot  yet  be  counted  a  great  industry  of  the  State,  and 
yet  it  is  one  of  our  most  interesting  lines  of  out-door  ac- 
tivity and  one  most  promising  of  substantial  increase.  It 
is  true  that  anticipation  has  not  always  resulted  in  ma- 
terial realization.  Several  large  undertakings  projected 
for  supplying  florists'  stoct,  and  for  the  production  of  va- 
rious perfumes,  met  with  obstacles  which  seemed  to  their 
promoters  insuperable,  and  yet  smaller  undertakings  be- 
ginning in  a  small  way,  and  proceeding  upon  the  results  of 
local  experience,  have  attained  respectable  prosperity  and 
growth.  Those  engaged  in  such  undertakings  have  al- 
ready attained  a  national  reputation.  Though  we  have 
one  instance  of  a  great  nursery  and  florist  business  pro- 
ceeding with  the  aid  of  large  capital  and  business  skill  of 
demonstrated  capacity  in  other  lines  of  vigorous  endeavor> 
most  of  our  successes  in  commercial  floriculture  have  been 
secured  by  those  who  brought  little 
to  the  effort  but  individual  knowl- 
edge and  devotion.  These  enter- 
prises have  been  built  up  gradually, 
catching  every  breath  of  public  favor 
as  a  motive  power  for  progress.  Such 
undertakings  are  as  safe  in  commer- 
cial floriculture  as  in  every  other  line 
of  productive  effort,  and  California 
conditions  of  soil  and  climate  are 
most  faithful  allies  of  those  who  put 
forth  the  effort. 

We  have  said  the  aggregate  floral 
interest  of  the  State  is  as  yet  not  large. 
The  California  State  Floral  Society 
appointed  a  committee  to  secure  an 
approximate  report  of  the  "  orna- 
mental horticultural  industries  of 
California"  for  the  Census  of  1890. 
It  was  shown  that  300  acres,  with 
500,000  square  feet  of  glass  area,  were 
at  that  time  devoted  to  commercial 
floriculture  in  California,  while  1000 
men  and  150  women  were  given  em- 
ployment, and  the  total  value  of  the 
establishments  was  estimated  to  be 
$200,000.  These  figures  related  to 
the  year  1889,  and  so  great  has  been 
the  increase  of  late  that  we  should 
calculate  the  present  investment  at 
twice  these  figures. 


Flower  culture  for  profit  is  so 
nearly  allied  to  amateur  floricul- 
ture that  it  naturally  commands 
wide  attention,  and  is  fostered  in 
current  popular  literature.  One  of 
the  belt  recent  magazine  articles 
was  by  Ninetta  Eimes  in  the  Over- 
land last  December.  We  take 
therefrom  three  views  which  ap- 
pear upon  this  page.  They  are  in 
part  illustrative  of  the  facts  we  are 
presenting.  The  broad  field  of 
callas  will  certainly  interest  our 
Eastern  readers  who  know  the 
plant  only  aa  imprisoned  in  a  pot 
io  greenhouse  or  window  garden. 
Of  late,  the  Eastern  demand  for 
calla  bulbs  has  greatly  increased, 
and  commercial  plantings  like  that 
in  the  engraving  have  been  inade- 


FIELD  CULTURE  OF  CALLAS  AS  PRACTICED  IN  CALIFORNIA. 


BEATING  OUT  SMILAX   SEED  IN  A   VENTURA   SEED  GARDEN. 


quate  to  the  supply.  It 
is  stated  that  a  very  large 
shipment  was  made  from 
San  Diego,  the  florist  col- 
lecting material  from  the 
great  masses  in  private 
gardens.  It  is  only  nat- 
ural that  a  country  where 
the  calla  thrives  in  the 
open  air  and  attains  such 
size  of  bloom,  and  such 
strong  root  extension, 
should  furnish  the  stock 
for  growth  in  regions 
where  the  plant  requires 
protection. 

Another  plant  which 
has  attained  considerable 
commercial  importance  in 
California  is  the  pampas 
graps.  The  plume  prod- 
uct has  been  too  frequently 


GLIMPSE   AT  A   HEDGE  OF  PAMPAS  PLUMES. 

mentioned  in  the  Bubal  to  require 
further  comment.  Mrs.  Eames  re- 
marks that  "in  1887  the  plumes  were 
in  demand  at  S50  and  $60  per  thou- 
sand, but  the  average  wholesale  price 
is  $30.  An  acre  of  pampas  grass  has 
been  known  to  yield  10,000  plumes 
annually.  England  and  Germany 
send  the  largest  orders  for  California 
pampas  blooms."  Of  course,  one  cal- 
culating on  planting  for  profit  will 
understand  that  these  figures  are,  in 
some  respects,  extremes. 

Smilax  still  retains  its  popularity 
as  a  decorative  material,  and  though 
other  embodiments  of  airy  grace  are 
becoming  popular,  smilax  will  never 
stale.  The  product  of  smilax  seed  in 
this  State  is  notably  fine.  An  en- 
graving shows  the  seed-gathering  at 
Mrs.  Theodosia  Shepherd's  seed  gar- 
den in  Ventura.  Last  year  she  pro- 
duced 160  pounds  of  the  seed.  The 
smilax  vines  form  high  screens  of 
fine  varnished  foliage.  When  the 
tiny,  star-like  flowers  have  given 
place  to  innumerable  scarlet  berries, 
the  vines  are  cut  close  to  the  ground 
and  piled  into  large  squares  of  cloth 
to  be  thoroughly  flailed  by  the  Chinese 
help.  Afterward,  the  bruised  leaves 
and  berries  are  put  into  a  tub  of  water,  the  leaves  and  pulp 
floating  to  the  top,  when  they  are  skimmed  off",  while  the 
seeds  settle  to  the  bottom. 


Sawyer's  Seedling  Peach. — Many  fruit  growers  who 
read  the  detailed  reports  of  the  auction  sales  of  Sacra- 
mento river  fruit  last  week  doubtless  wondered  what  is 
the  Sawyer  seedling  peach  which  sells  at  about  three  times 
the  price  of  other  peaches  now  in  the  market.  We  hap- 
pened to  meet  Sol  Runyon,  the  well-known  Sacramento 
river  fruit  grower,  who  is  now  shipping  this  variety.  He 
tells  us  that  the  Sawyer  seedling  originated  on  the  Sacra- 
mento river,  and  is  a  very  handsome  white  freestone, 
ripening  just  after  Hale's  Early,  or  about  with  the  Early 
Crawford.  He  reports  the  tree  as  tender  and  subject  to 
both  curl  leaf  and  mildew,  which,  however,  are  less 
troublesome  since  the  use  of  salt,  sulphur  and  lime  as  a 
winter  wash  for  scales  has  been  in  vogue.  Mr  Runyon 
does  not  recommend  the  Sawyer  sf edliug  as  a  peach  to 
plant,  although  the  small  crop  which  he  has  of  the  variety 
brings  high  prices.  So  far  as  we  know,  the  variety  has 
not  been  propagated  by  our  nurserymen. 
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Annual  Subsoription  Rate  Three  Dollars  a  year.  While  this  notice 
appears,  all  subicribers  paying  S3  in  advance  will  receive  15  months'  (one  year 
and  13  weeks)  credit.   For  $2  in  advance,  10  months.   For  $1  in  advance,  five 
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The  Week. 


If  the  World's  Fair  Commission  desires  to  exhibit  at 
Chicago  next  year  the  rarest  thing  in  California,  let  them 
offer  a  reward  for  a  man  who  sells  his  fruit  early.  This 
year's  experience  will  lead  all  to  wait  till  the  fruit  is 
almost  ready  to  drop,  if  one  figures  up  his  recollections 
pro  and  con,  there  will  probably  be  a  good  balance  in 
favor  of  selling  a  crop  about  the  time  it  is  ready  for 
market  rather  than  selling  futures  on  it.  But  like  other 
great  movements,  produce  selling  goes  in  waves;  after  a 
dull  year  the  producer  is  an  early  seller,  and  vice  verm. 
Some  time  or  other,  when  we  get  this  all  reduced  to  exact 
knowledge,  we  shall  know  ju-<t  when  to  se'l  and  what  to 
sell  for,  and  then  probably  there  won't  be  but  a  a  crop  or 
two  to  sell  before  the  miilenium.  But  the  present  activity 
and  the  money  pouring  in  from  fiuit  and  fruit  products 
are  delightful.  They  will  encourage  renewed  investment, 
increased  planting,  and  nurserymen  and  newspaper  men 
will  be  in  for  their  share  of  the  general  prosperity.  It  will 
be  good  all  around. 


Classifying  Dried  Fruit  Shipments. — Shippers  of 
dried  fruit  to  Eastern  points,  says  the  Sin  Jose  Mercury, 
should  bear  in  mind  that  a  new  order  went  into  effect  yes- 
terday in  regard  to  the  way  of  filling  out  their  shipping  re- 
ceipts. In  their  receipts  they  must  show  the  different 
kinds  of  fruits  and  the  weight  of  each,  and  whether  they 
are  in  packages,  sacks  or  boxes.  Figs,  dried  grapes, 
prunes  and  raisins  must  be  billed  separately. 


The  Caminetti  Bill.— The  hydraulic  mining  bill, 
which  passed  the  House,  has  been  considered  by  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Mines  and  Mining.  Senator  Felton  de- 
sired to  offer  one  or  two  amendments,  and  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee thought  the  measure  of  too  much  importance  to 
be  hastily  considered  during  the  closing  days  of  the  ses- 
sion, so  that  the  prospects  of  passing  it  this  session  are 
gone.  The  matter  will  be  deferred  until  Congress  again 
convenes. 

Juicy  Meat  Coming. — During  the  last  two  weeks  over 
15,000  head  of  beef  cattle  have  been  brought  from  the 
mountains  to  fatten  in  the  alfalfa  fietd>i  i  n  Salt  River  val- 
ley preparatory  to  shipment  to  California  and  Eastern 
markets.  The  cattle  shipments  this  year  will  be  unusually 
large,  and  the  wool  clip  is  also  surpassing  the  calculations 
of  the  sheepmen. 


Money  fbom  Fbuit.— The  statement  of  the  Bank  of 
ViK  aville  shows  receipts  for  fruit  of  $231,000  since  May 
IfiL.  I.iaHt  year  the  receipts  for  fruit  for  the  same  period 
were  only  $171,000.  A  gain  of  $60,000  is  more  remark- 
able when  the  fact  is  considered  that  apricots  .and  plums 
were  light  this  year  and  the  season  late. 


Midsummer  in  the  Rose  Garden. 

Most  rose  growers  must  carry  with  them  gratitude  and 
anticipation  if  they  are  to  derive  much  satisfaction 
from  visiting  their  favorites  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Let 
gratitude  prompt  remembrance  of  the  winter  and  spring 
bloom  which  has  passed  and  anticipation  picture  the  fall 
bloom,  which  kind  and  generous  treatment  will  make 
hardly  less  satis ""actory.  Without  such  thoughts  in  mind 
the  dusty  bushes,  with  their  load  of  dried  bloom  and 
foliage  shriveled  with  mildew  or  tarnished  with  orange 
rust,  can  evoke  but  a  single  thought,  and  that  is  com- 
miseration. The  owner  commiserates  the  bushes  and  pos- 
sibly condemns  them;  the  passingrose  grower  commiserates 
or  condemns  the  neglectful  owner.  Plainly  it  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  the  bushes  that  they  have  fallen  into  such 
straits;  how  can  they  be  helped  out  of  them? 

It  is  perhaps  impossible  under  ordinary  conditions  to 
obviate  the  midsummer  droop  in  condition  in  the  rose  gar- 
den, but  it  may  be  unquestionably  greatly  mitigated.  The 
distressful  aspect  of  the  neglected  garden  can  certainly  be 
prevented  if  one  has  a  drop  of  water  more  than  he  needs 
to  drink.  If  he  has  enough  to  wash  himself  in  he  could 
keep  quite  a  large  plantation  of  roses  in  fair  condition, 
providing  his  interest  and  devotion  prompted  him  to  put 
the  waste  water  where  it  would  do  the  most  good.  If  he 
has  water  enough  to  flow  ia  a  hoe-ditch  or  to  run  from  a 
hose,  he  could  reclaim  his  rose  garden,  if  he  had  the  time 
and  the  will,  and  the  latter  usually  fiuds  the  former. 

But  though  water  applied  so  as  to  cleanse  the  dust  from 
the  foliage  and  thoroughly  moisten  the  roots  of  the  plant 
is  the  chief  essential  of  midsummer  decency  and  comfort 
to  the  rosebush,  it  is  not  the  only  desirable  thing,  nor  can 
it  by  itself  give  full  satisfaction.  The  whole  year  has  its 
successive  duties  which  the  grower  owes  his  rose,  and  con- 
dition at  any  time  depends  much  upon  foregoing  treat- 
ment. He  who  prunes  his  bushes  guillotine- fashion  in 
the  early  winter,  digs  in  a  coat  of  manure  and  then  thanks 
his  stars  that  the  roses  are  fixed  once  more,  will  get  some 
good  spring  roses  on  some  bushes  and  some  magnificent 
blooms,  perhaps,  on  others,  but  some  will  not  bloom  well 
and  all  will  be  in  distress  in  midsummer.  One  heroic 
treatment  a  year,  followed  by  neglect,  will  not  enable  the 
rose  to  do  its  best. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  known  that  removing  the  fading 
blooms  will  conserve  the  strength  of  the  plant  and  en- 
courage it  to  put  forth  more  bloom.  Acting  upon  this  be- 
lief, some  growers  go  among  the  bushes,  taking  off  the  old 
bloom  as  though  they  were  picking  cotton.  Others  take 
small  scissors  and  clip  off  the  bloom  with  as  little  stem  as 
possible,  as  though  every  particle  of  wood  was  precious  to 
the  bush.  Others  do  a  little  better  and  cut  off  the  old 
bloom  just  above  the  first  leaf  on  the  stem  below  it.  All 
these  treatments  are  better  than  neglect.  They  all 
obviate  the  distressful  appearance  of  a  bush  full  of  dried 
bloom,  and  all  free  the  plant  from  the  exhausting  effort  at 
seed  formation.  It  is  possible,  however,  (o  pick  roses  and 
to  cut  off  old  bloom  in  a  way  which  will  maintain  good 
condition  in  the  bush,  lengthen  its  flowering  period  and 
reduce  the  extent  of  heroic  pruning  at  any  time.  It  con- 
sists simply  in  cutting  with  a  long  stem,  the  length  de- 
pendent upon  the  habit  of  the  variety,  down  to  a  good 
leaf  bud,  from  which  a  strong  new  shoot  will  start.  This 
applies  both  to  gathering  good  flowers  and  to  clearing  the 
bush  from  dried  bloom.  When  the  buds  are  opening  one 
at  a  time  on  a  spray,  they  may  have  to  be  cut  with  short 
stems,  but  when  the  last  bloom  of  the  spray  has  come  to 
its  best,  it  should  be  severed  clear  down  to  a  good  bud 
below  the  branching  flower  stem.  If  this  practice  ia  ob- 
served, the  bush  will  be  freed  from  the  mass  of  brush  and 
the  hosts  of  weakly  shoots  which  can  yield  no  satisfactory 
bloom.  New  shoots  will  be  strong  and  the  whole  foliage 
of  the  bush  large  and  vigorous. 

A  bush  thus  treated  during  its  winter  and  spring  flower- 
ing period  comes  to  midsummer  in  far  better  condition 
than  one  which  has  been  allowed  to  take  its  own  course 
after  its  winter  pruning.  If,  then,  when  the  spring  flower- 
ing is  over,  the  bush  be  looked  over  for  weakly  shoots,  or 
for  overcrowded  growth,  and  these  removed,  it  will  be  trim 
and  vigorous  and  ready  to  take  on  a  good  growth  for  fall 
blooming.  With  its  roots  well  protected  by  a  mulch,  or  by 
deeply  pulverized  surface  soil  and  its  top  thinned  to  admit 
sunshine  and  air,  it  becomes  far  less  subject  to  parasitic 
insect  or  fungus.  Such  a  rosebush  shows  i  s  master's  care 
and  repays  it  as  only  a  lovely,  fragrant  rose  can  do  it. 

The  Green  Fruit  Market. 

For  green  fruit  the  market  has  held  very  strong  with  an 
established  advance  in  apricots  and  peaches  and  a  stronger 
tone  in  pears  nnd  plums  suitable  for  canning.  This  has 
been  done  in  the  face  of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  large 
buyers  to  get  concessions  from  commission  merchants  on 
the  plea  that  the  same  kind  and  quality  of  fruit  sold  for 
less  money  at  auction.    The  writer^was  a  witness  to  two 


such  attempts  on  the  part  of  a  canner,  but  failing  to  get 
the  desired  reduction  the  latter  paid  the  full  asking  price. 
The  strength  to  the  market  is  due  to  supplies  being  well 
in  hand  and  heavy  shipments  eastward,  where  prices  real- 
ized have  been  fairly  remunerative.  By  reference  to  the 
reported  sales  by  auction  at  the  East  it  will  be  seen  that 
on  August  1st,  33  carloads  of  California  fruit  were  sold,  18 
of  which  were  placed  in  Chicago.  These  are  the  largest 
sales  ever  before  made  in  one  day,  and  which  go  far  to  dis- 
prove the  often  repeated  fallacy  that  the  fruit  industry  in 
this  State  is  being  overdone.  In  the  light  of  the  past  we 
think  the  future  holds  out  for  many  years  to  come  the 
promise  for  good  returns  on  fruit.  We  have  in  the  United 
States  a  population  of  about  70,000,000,  and  if  they  will 
consume  even  one  pound  of  Oal  fornia  fruit  per  capita  per 
month,  it  will  be  seen  how  much  can  be  provided  for,  as  it 
will  equal  840,000,000  pounds  or  20,000  carloads  a  season. 
At  two  pounds  per  capita  a  month  the  consumption  will 
exceed  our  production  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Of  course 
as  the  production  enlarges  lower  prices  will  unquestionably 
rule,  but  then  this  will  be  largely  met  by  cheaper  freight 
rates  and  improved  facilities  for  marketing  the  surplus. 
The  railroads  are  fast  solving  the  problem  of  cheaper 
freights  and  better  cars  in  which  to  haul  the  fruit  so  there 
will  be  less  loss  in  transit,  for  each  year  wltneBses  an  im- 
provement in  these  lines. 


The  Orange  Industry. 

The  orange  season  for  1891-92  has  ended.  From  the 
southern  part  of  the  State  the  shipments  aggregated  in 
round  numbers  2800  carloads,  against  4600  carloads  during 
the  season  of  1890—91.  From  other  parts  of  the  State  we 
have  no  data  of  the  shipments,  but  they  were  in  excess  of 
the  quantity  shipped  the  preceding  season.  The  quality  of 
the  fruit  grown  in  Yuba  and  Butte  counties  was  excellent, 
and,  as  usual,  came  in  earlier  than  did  oranges  grown 
elsewhere.  The  oranges  marketed  from  the  southern  part 
of  the  State  were,  with  the  exception  of  those  sent  from 
Redlands  and  Highland  in  San  Bernardino  county  and 
two  or  more  other  favored  localities,  more  or  less  frosted 
and  consequently  were  very  poor  and  unmarketable,  as  far 
as  quality  was  concerned.  The  marketing  of  the  trashy 
stuff  had  a  demoralizing  effect  and  caused  even  the  more 
choice  to  feel  its  unfavorable  influence.  Had  all  the 
frosted  oranges  been  destroyed,  it  would  have  been  far  bet- 
ter for  the  industry,  not  to  say  anything  of  much  better 
prices  for  the  merchantable  fruit. 

If  the  season  of  1891-92  had  been  favorable  to  the 
growing  crop  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  there  is 
not  the  least  doubt  but  the  shipments  would  have  been  all 
of  5600  carloads,  and  that  they  would  have  been  marketed 
at  fairly  remunerative  prices.  This  opinion  is  grounded 
upon  the  favor  with  which  the  fruit  had  been  previously 
received  in  the  East.  The  growing  crop  promises  to  be 
above  an  average  in  yield,  and,  if  not  injured  by  frost,  of 
good  size  and  of  superior  quality. 

Of  the  2800  carloads  of  oranges  shipped  from  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  State,  Riverside  contributed,  or  at  least 
that  place  is  credited  with,  1406,  equal  to  402,030  boxes. 
This  was  only  40  boxes  short  of  the  quantity  shipped  dur- 
ing the  season  of  1890-91;  which  goes  far  to  substantiate 
the  statement  that  if  the  season  had  been  favorable  to  the 
growing  crop,  the  quantity  for  shipment  would  have  been 
all  of  what  we  claim — 5600  carloads.  There  was  a  large 
increase  of  trees  which  came  into  bearing,  that  largely 
offset  the  lessened  quantity  of  fruit  to  the  tree  which  was 
marketed. 

At  this  writing  it  looks  very  much  as  if  the  1892-93 
crop  of  oranges  will  come  in  on  a  fairly  hungry  market, 
and  if  so,  good  prices  will  rule.  This  opinion  js  largely 
grounded  on  the  fact  that  when  deciduous  fruit  (green, 
dried  and  preserved)  has  ruled  too  high  for  general  con- 
sumption, that  citrus  fruit  finds  better  favor  with  the  mass 
during  the  winter  and  early  spring  months,  and,  therefore, 
any  increase  in  the  crop  will  undoubtedly  be  cared  for  be- 
fore the  end  of  June  1893.  This  assertion  is  made  with 
the  full  knowledge  that  the  orange  crop  of  Florida  will, 
the  coming  season,  be  all  of  4,000,000  boxes  against  3,500,- 
000  boxes  in  the  season  of  1891-92.  That  part  of  the  very 
large  crop  of  Florida  oranges  (there  were  1,050,000  boxes 
more  than  in  the  season  of  1890-91)  the  past  season  which 
was  sent  up  north,  was  marketed  at  an  average  of  $1.88 
per  box  gross,  or  $1.11  per  box,  net  to  the  grower  at  the 
shipping  point  in  that  State.  Commenting  on  this  price, 
Pres.  Fairbank  of  the  Florida  Fruit  Exchange,  said  in  his 
annual  address:  "  A  very  abundant  fruit  crop  at  the 
North,  and  consequently  very  low  prices  of  apples,  grapes, 
etc.,  reacted  upon  our  orange  crop,  and  prices  ruled  very 
much  lower  than  the  preceding  year."  This  year  the 
crop  of  apples  and  all  other  deciduous  fruit  in  the  north- 
ern, middle  and  central  States  was  the  lightest  on  record, 
and,  therefore,  there  will  be  no  cause  for  complaint  about 
large  supplies  of  apples,  grapen,  etc. 
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From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

In  regions  east  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains  the 
population  has  been  employed  industriously  during  the 
past  week  in  fanning  itself.  From  Nevada  to  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  the  weather  has  been  intensely  hot — so  hot  as  to 
eclipse  all  previous  records.  The  greatest  distress  was  of 
course  in  the  large  cities  and  in  the  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments where  fires  are  maintained.  In  New  York  city 
the  lowest  point  reached  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night 
from  Tuesday  till  Sunday  was  75  degrees,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  humidity  ranged  from  64  to  78.  In  the 
central  and  southern  parts  of  California  we  are  acquainted 
with  degrees  of  heat  that  put  the  New  York  record  "  in 
the  shade,"  but  here  it  is  dry,  while  there  it  is  damp  al- 
most to  saturation.  The  distress  may  be  judged  by  the 
results  as  shown  in  the  death  record  for  the  week  as  fol- 
lows: Sunday,  179;  Monday,  190;  Tuesday,  187;  Wednes- 
day, 171;  Thursday,  198;  Friday,  213;  Saturday,  286.  Of 
the  whole  number  573  were  infants  and  775  were  under 
five  yeani  of  age.  In  the  Williamsburg  sugar  refinery  at 
Brooklyn  over  six  hundred  men  were  prostrated  by  heat 
and  seventeen  died  in  the  works  during  the  afternoon  of 
Friday.  Many  aflfecting  episodes  were  witnessed  on  Fri- 
day evening  when  the  wives  of  the  men  were  taking  their 
suppers  to  them  and  were  met  with  the  news  that  their 
husbands  had  already  been  sent  home,  overcome  by  the 
heat;  or,  as  in  three  instances,  were  met  by  a  cortege  of 
men  carrying  their  husbands  out  of  the  sugar-houses.  In 
the  streets  and  houses  of  the  city  the  people  literally 
sweltered,  while  horses  and  dogs  fell  dead  by  scores. 
F-'om  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Chicago  and  elsewhere 
come  similar  reports,  all  bearing  testimony  to  the  most 
severe  week  in  twenty  years.  On  Saturday  night  a  "  cool 
wave"  spread  over  the  parched  land  and  for  the  first  time 
in  a  week  the  people  went  comfortably  to  sleep.  Blessed 
indeed  are  we  who  dwell  on  the  Pacific  shore  I 

The  striking  workmen  at  Homestead,  Pa.,  show  no 
signs  of  weakening.  The  mills  are  operated  in  a  partial 
way  by  non-union  men  who  are  lodged,  fed  and  even 
preached-to  within  the  enclosure.  The  troops  are  still  on 
gpard;  and  the  business  of  arresting  persons  guilty  oi 
specific  instances  of  violence  on  the  day  of  the  great 
fight  goes  on.  While  at  the  cen'.er  of  disturbance  matters 
have  thus  settled  into  routine,  the  country  at  large  is  pro- 
foundly agitated  over  the  questions  which  this  aflfair  has 
raised  up.  The  controversy  between  Mr.  Carnegie  and 
his  workmen  is  lost  sight  of  in  the  larger  controversy 
which  it  has  provoked.  The  assertion  by  the  Homestead 
men  of  a  property  right  in  the  mills  in  which  they  labor, 
and  the  support  of  that  assertion  in  the  Senate  of  the  na- 
tion has  raised  a  new  issue  in  American  affairs.  To  the 
RuBAL  it  appears  to  be  a  plain  issue  between  law  and 
lawlessness.  If  the  claim  of  the  strikers  to  a  right  in  the 
management  and  profits  of  the  Homestead  works 
be  admitted,  what  becomes  of  the  rights  of  the  owners  of 
the  milU  ?  If  this  claim  be  conceded,  then  the  farm 
hands  and  fruit  pickers  in  California  have  rights  in  the 
farms  upon  which  they  labor — then  what  becomes  of  the 
rights  ot  the  land  owner  ?  If  the  strikers  be  allowed 
to  dictate  terms  upon  which  other  men  may  or  may 
not  work  in  the  Homestead  mills,  what  becomes  of  the 
rights  of  those  other  men  to  individual  liberty  of  choice 
and  action  ?  If  trades-unions  are  to  be  allowed  to  make 
the  laws  which  must  be  obeyed  by  labor  and  capital,  what 
becomes  of  the  authority  of  Congress  7  The  plain  truth  is 
that  the  Homestead  men  are  wrong.  Every  so-called  prin- 
ciple they  are  contending  for  is  a  false  principle,  for  it 
cannot  be  allowed  without  violation  of  the  rights  of  others. 
To  allow  their  claims  would  be  to  elevate  the  dictum  of 
the  trades-union  above  the  enactments  of  Congress  and  to 
destroy  our  whole  theory  of  personal  liberty.  Our  fore- 
fathers exchanged  government  by  an  aristocracy  for  gov- 
ernment by  the  people.  If  we  should  surrender  this  heri- 
tage, if  we  should  exchange  government  by  the  people  for 
government  by  the  mob,  it  would  be  the  most  shameful 
dereliction  of  human  history.  But  we  will  not  do  it.  The 
laws  which  protect  the  rights  of  all  will  be  enforced.  The 
Homestead  men  will  be  given  a  stern  lesson  in  the  Ameri- 
can doctrine  of  liberty  for  all  and  protection  for  all,  and 
this  lesson  will  not  be  more  for  them  than  for  the  whole 
country. 

The  pity  of  the  whole  aflfair  is  that  it  widens  the  breach 
between  capital  and  labor  or  to  speak  more  exactly,  be- 
tween the  capitalist  and  the  laborer.  The  true  relation  be- 
tween capital  and  labor  is  that  of  co-operation.  In  »he  pres- 
ent organization  of  human  society  neither  can  walk  alone. 
For  one  department  of  industry  to  quarrel  with  another  is 
as  if  one's  right  hand  and  left  hand  should  fall  to  con- 
tending with  and  rending  each  other.  Even  when  the 
present  trouble  is  ended,  there  will  be  at  Homestead 
on  one  side  the  haughtiness  of  victory,  and  on  the  other  the 
humiliation  of  defeat.   There  will  be,  not  the  helpful 


spirit  of  accord,  but  the  evil  spirit  of  deep  hatred.  Co- 
operation under  such  terms  cannot  be  genuine.  And  far 
away  from  Homestead,  between  mill  and  mine  owners  and 
mill  and  mine  workers  everywhere,  the  spirit  of  class  will 
be  promoted  by  this  unhappy  controversy.  Where  formerly 
there  was  cordiality  and  friendship,  there  will  be  suspicion 
and  estrangement.  The  mine  workers  in  Nevada  who  have 
publicly  resolved  approval  of  the  false  principles  contended 
for  at  Homestead  and  Cojur  d'Alene,  have  made  enemies 
of  their  employers.  And  so,  wholesome  co-operation  be- 
tween employer  and  workmen  is  being  destroyed,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  the  moral  rights  of  the  workmen  which  no  law 
can  ever  enforce,  and  which  most  always  rest  upon  identity 
of  purpose  and  mutual  good,  will  lose  there  force.  Here,  in- 
deed, is  the  pity  of  the  thing.  The  workingman,  be  he  iron- 
monger, ploughman  or  other,  is  not  serving  his  own  inter- 
est when  he  substitutes  the  letter  of  the  contract  with  his 
employer  for  the  spirit  of  friendliness — when  he  exchanges 
the  warm  blood  of  good  will  for  the  cold  blood  of  busi- 
ness calculation. 

Just  as  the  New  World  is  solving  problems  for  the  Old, 
the  newer  West  is  solving  problems  for  the  East.  The 
broader  minded  among  theologians,  and  philosophic  men 
in  general,  have  long  observed  that  the  training  of  the 
theological  seminaries  is  arid,  narrow  and  artificial,  but 
they  have  not  seen  a  way  to  improve  it.  While  they  have 
been  speculating  concerning  the  fact,  the  bolder  men  out 
in  Colorado  have  been  seeking  the  remedy.  In  the 
Christian  Union  we  find  a  report  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Colorado  Divinity  School,  which  starts  off  upon  non- 
sectarian  lines.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Kerr  B.  Tupper,  a  Baptist, 
is  to  be  Dean  of  the  Faculty;  Bishop  Spaulding,  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  is  to  be  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory; the  Rev.  Myron  W.  Reed,  a  Congregationalist,  is  to 
teach  the  Ethics  of  Social  Reform;  the  Rev.  Samuel  A. 
Eliot,  a  Unitarian,  is  to  teach  Comparative  Religion;  the 
Rev.  W.  S.  Selleck,  a  Universalist,  is  to  have  charge  of 
the  History  of  Christian  Doctrines;  and  the  Rev.  Albert 
A.  Pfanstiehl,  a  Presbyterian,  is  to  be  Professor  of  System- 
atic Theology.  The  school  is  born  of  the  great  need  in 
the  Rocky  Mountain  region  for  such  an  institution.  It  is 
to  be  nonsectarian;  it  is  to  investigate  religious  truth 
seriously  and  impartially;  it  is  to  be  broad  and  catholic  in 
its  spirit;  it  is  to  be  hospitable  to  the  intellectual  methods 
of  the  day;  it  is  to  oflfer  theological  study  without  reference 
to  denominational  bearings;  and  it  is  to  aim,  not  to  fill 
men  with  information,  but  to  teach  them  to  think  and  act 
for  themselves.  Commenting  on  the  new  establishment, 
the  Christian  Union  says  :  "  This  is  a  bold  experiment, 
but  it  starts  in  a  new  country  with  a  clear  field,  and  it  is 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  times.  Its  progress 
will  be  watched  with  great  interest.  The  possibilities  of 
such  an  institution  in  the  way  of  emphasizing  essential 
Christianity,  destroying  denominationalism,  developing 
the  spirit  of  Christian  unity  and  relieving  theological  edu- 
cation from  the  too  exclusively  abstract  character  which 
has  been  its  weakness,  are  almost  without  limit." 


The  presidential  campaign  is  undeniably  slow.  Usually 
at  this  season  the  country  is  in  a  roar,  but  outside  of  the 
editorial  columns  of  the  political  journals  there  is  scarce'y 
anything  to  call  to  mind  that  this  is  a  campaign  year. 
For  this  happy  condition  there  are  two  main  causes:  First, 
there  is  well  nigh  universal  confidence  in  the  capability 
and  honesty  of  both  Harrison  and  Cleveland,  and  since 
one  or  the  other  is  certain  of  election,  it  is  felt  that  in  any 
event  the  government  is  sure  to  be  in  good  hands.  Second, 
whoever  undertakes  to  instruct  the  people  must  talk  about 
the  issues  of  the  time  and  these  issues  happen  to  be  "dan- 
gerous." There  is  not  time  in  the  period  between  July 
and  November  to  correct  mistakes,  and  so  on  both  sides 
the  managers  are  trying  to  avoid  mistakes  by  keeping  ofi 
from  dangerous  ground — in  other  words,  by  leaving  the 
labor  question  and  the  issues  newly  raised  in  connection 
with  it  severely  alone.  At  the  same  time  it  makes  a 
"slow"  campaign,  for  the  attempt  to  discuss  the  tariflf 
with  a  public  whose  attention  is  all  for  the  labor  question 
is  like  trying  to  interest  a  girl  who  has  her  eye  on  another 
man.  Thus  the  cowardice  of  the  parties  leaves  the  real 
issues  of  the  time  alone,  and  since  nobody  will  hearken  to 
the  old  songs,  politics  gets  small  attention. 


Farmers'  Institute  Meeting. — The  third  quarterly 
session  of  the  Southern  California  Farmers'  Institute  will 
be  held  in  the  Opera  House  in  Chino,  August  17th  and 
18th.  Franklin  Cogswell,  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
was  here  on  Monday  making  arrangements  for  the  meeting, 
which  promises  to  be  of  great  interest.  The  transaction  of 
some  necessary  business  and  the  reading  and  discussion  of 
a  number  of  interesting  pipers  will  occupy  the  first  day, 
and  the  forenoon  of  the  second  day  will  be  devoted  to  a 
drive  over  the  beet  fields,  a  visit  to  the  factory  in  operation, 
and  a  lunch  given  the  members  from  abroad  by  Mrs.  Gird 
on  the  beautiful  lawn  at  her  home. — Chino  Champion. 


Another  Effort  for  a  Dried  Fruit  Exchange. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society,  July 
29th,  E.  W.  Maslin  submitted  the  report  of  a  committee 
previously  appointed  to  consider  the  feasibility  of  estab- 
lishing a  dried  fruit  exchange  in  San  Francisco,  to  the  ef- 
fect that  a  meeting  had  been  held  with  fruit  growers  and 
others  interested  to  discuss  the  question  on  July  7th,  and 
it  was  the  sense  of  the  meeting  that  the  season  had  too  far 
advanced  to  begin  the  enterprise  this  year,  but  the  follow- 
ing resolution  had  been  passfd  : 

Jtesolved,  That  the  scheme  of  establishing  a  dried-f'-uit  ex- 
change is  feasible  and  necessary  for  the  interests  of  the  fruit 
growers  of  the  State. 

Resolved,  That  we  advise  the  State  Horticultural  Society  to 
appoint  in  each  county  having  a  dried-fruit  interest  a  number 
of  persona  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  canvass  the  coun'y  for  the 
purpose  of  inciting  an  interest  among  the  fruit  growers  in  the 
prcject  of  pstablishing  the  said  dried-fruit  exchange,  to  estab- 
lish an  association  of  fruit  growers  in  each  county  where  there 
is  no  county  fruit  association,  and  to  ask  the  cooperation  of  as- 
sociations already  formed,  and  to  ind'ice  the  sending  of  dele- 
gates to  a  convention  to  be  held  in  San  Jose  on  November  1.5th, 
then  and  there  to  organize  a  dried-fruit  exchange. 

The  recommendations  in  the  report  were  adopted  by  the 
Society,  and  the  same  committee,  with  the  addition  of  the 
secretary,  was  authorized  to  select  names  in  the  different 
counties  and  submit  them  for  adoption  at  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  Society. 

Auction  Sales  of  Fruit. 

The  auction  sales  of  Sacramento  river  fruit  have  con- 
tinued with  good  amounts  ofifered  and  prices  favorable. 
P.  Steinhagen,  the  auctioneer,  addressed  the  State  Horti- 
cultural Society,  by  invitation,  on  Friday  last  concerning 
this  method  of  sale  and  was  well  received.  The  following 
are  the  summaries  of  Monday  and  Tuesday's  auction 
sales: 

2500  baskets  Crawford  Peaches,  30@55c  ^  basket;  300  baskets 
Orange  Clings,  55(5* 70c;  40  baskets  Nectarines.  40c;  75  baskets 
Plums,  37i@40c;  35  baskets  Crabapples.  45 60  baskets  Prunes, 
50@70c;  25  boxes  Nutmeg  Melons,  $1@1.25  ^  box. 

1500  baskets  Crawford  Peaches,  good  to  choice.  25@67ic,  in- 
ferior, 25@40c  ^  basket;  150  baskets  Orange  Cling  Peaches, 
60@65c;  28  baskets  Sawyer  Seedling  Peaches,  $1.15;  150  baskets 
Plums,  30@47ic;  50  baskets  Crabapples,  40c;  600  boxes  Barilett 
Pears  sold  Monday  at  1  o'clock  at  85c@$l  for  No.  1  and  45@ 
75c  for  No.  2.  

Short  Crop  of  Prunes  and  Cureants  Abroad. — The 
strength  of  the  dried  fruit  market  reported  in  last  week's 
Rural  Press  is  not  only  sustained,  but  a  slight  advance 
is  reported  in  prunes,  peaches  and  raisins,  which  is  noted 
at  some  length  in  the  commercial  department.  The  mar- 
ket has  strong  support  in  short  crops  abroad  independently 
of  the  short  crop  of  deciduous  fruit  at  the  East.  The 
latest  cables  received  from  France  not  only  confirm  pre- 
viously received  information  of  a  short  crop  of  Turkish, 
but  also  report  a  short  crop  of  Bohemian  prunes.  The 
currant  crop  in  Greece  is  also  reported  as  being  short. 
From  the  general  tenor  of  advices  it  looks  as  if  all  kinds 
of  California  dried  fruit  will  be  marketed  early  and  at 
good,  remunerative  prices. 

A  Pure  Food  Exhibition  in  New  York. — A  circu- 
lar upon  another  page  shows  that  our  olive  growers  pro- 
pose to  show  their  products  at  a  Pure  Food  Exhibition  to  be 
held  in  New  York  next  October.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
State  Horticultural  Society  on  Friday  last,  the  same  sub- 
ject was  favorably  considered,  and  an  effort  will  be  made 
to  secure  the  display  of  California  dried  fruits.  This  is 
thought  to  be  especially  desirable  because  of  the  warfare 
which  some  eastern  nurserymen  have  threatened  to  make 
upon  our  products  in  retaliation  for  the  exclusion  of  east- 
ern nursery  stock,  Messrs.  Lelong,  Coates  and  Joseph 
Shinn  are  a  Committee  to  propose  ways  and  means  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Society. 

Native  Food  Products. — S.  L.  Watkins,  of  El  Do- 
rado county,  who  has  been  authorized  by  the  State  Com- 
mission to  make  a  collection  for  Chicago  of  the  native 
food  products  of  northern  California,  writes  from  Grizzly 
flats  that  he  will  endeavor  to  secure  the  following:  All 
the  plants,  grasses  and  flowers  indigenous  to  the  Sierra 
Nevada  mountains,  and  the  foliage  and  samples  of  wood 
of  the  difl'erent  trees;  the  different  varieties  of  wild  fruit, 
including  wild  cherries,  several  varieties  of  wild  plums, 
wild  strawberries,  wild  grapes,  thimble  berries,  black- 
berries, raspberries,  gooseberries,  currants  and  other  wild 
fruits  if  possible.  There  will  also  be  the  difl'erent  varieties 
of  nuts  and  the  burrs  containing  them. 

Rates  on  Northern  Shipments.— The  present  rate 
from  San  Jose  to  Spokane  Falls,  Wash. ,  and  points  in 
Montana  on  deciduous  fruit  in  carloads  lots  on  freight 
trains  will  be  $1.25  per  hundred  pounds.  The  rate  on 
potatoes  or  vegetables  in  straight  or  mixed  carloads  will  be 
82  cents  per  hundred  pounds.  The  rate  for  deciduous  fruit, 
vegetables  and  potatoes  in  mixed  carloads  to  the  same 
points  is  $1,25.  Freight  cars  attached  to  passengers  trains 
containing  deciduous  fruit  will  be  taxed  $1.25  per  hundred 
weight,  as  quicker  time  is  made. 
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Weather  and  Crop  Bulletin  for  Week  Ending 
August  1st. 

The  following  crop  report  for  the  week  ending  August 
Ist,  as  furnished  by  Director  Barwick  of  the  Weather  Bu- 
reau, and  California  weather  service,  shows  a  rainfall  that 
was  appreciable  to  the  pluvialites  in  Shasta  county  and 
the  northern  portion  of  Tehama  county,  at  least  so  reports 
the  observer  at  Red  Bluflf.  The  observers  or  crop  corre- 
spondents not  giving  the  highest  and  lowest  temperatures 
(save  one  or  two  of  them),  it  would  be  folly  to  quote  them 
as  being  a  representative  temperature  of  the  State,  either 
by  sections  or  districts.  The  temperature  has  been  rather 
below  the  normal  in  all  portions  of  the  State  except  in  the 
Fresno  raisin  district,  where  it  was  about  normal.  Hops 
are  doing  remarkably  well,  at  least  so  reports  Mr,  Chris, 
Wagner,  who  is  general  hop  reporter  for  California, 

Shasta. — Anderson — The  past  wpek  the  temperature  has  been 
about  normal,  heavy  thunder  and  lightning  on  Wednesday, 
27th,  passing  to  the  north;  shower  on  the  hills,  23rd;  light  rain- 
fall, .03  of  an  inch.  Wheat  now  turning  out  well  in  the  val- 
ley; fruit  is  fine.  One  carload  left  this  place  on  30th  for  Chi- 
cago. Crawford  peaches,  Barilett  pears  are  a  large  crop.  High- 
est temperature  100°,  lowest  60°.  Melons  coming  in  plenti- 
fully. 

Humboldt. — Ewreta— Heavy  fogs  along  the  coast  have  pre- 
vailed through  the  week.  The  sun  has  not  shown  up  in  the 
lasf.  six  days.  Wheat  and  oats  are  being  harvested  and  the 
crops  will  be  good  in  quality  and  quantity.  Corn  is  not  doing 
well  from  lack  of  warm  sunshine.     Fruit  is  ripening  slowlv. 

Hydesville — Foggy  and  misty  weather  has  damaged  the  hay  a 
little  and  should  it  continue  it  is  feared  the  grain  will  rust. 

Upper  Jtfainie— Harvesting  in  progress;  small  grain  rather 
below  average  on  acnount  of  the  cool,  wet  spring  and  the  dry- 
ing winds  which  followed;  summer  crops  very  backward,  but 
growing;  the  stand  of  corn  not  good. 

Lake  — Ma  Tel  Vineyard.  Upper  Lake — Threshing  has  begun. 
So  far,  the  yield  is  above  the  average  in  quality  and  quaniity. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  wild  oats  and  rust  the  crop  would  have 
been  the  largest  ever  raised  here.  Grapes  doing  very  well  and 
no  signs  of  mildew  in  sulphured  vineyards.  Fruit  ripening 
slowly.  Crop  short,  especially  prunes.  The  latter  attacked  by 
a  l<^use  which  yields  to  spraying, 

YoBA. — Marysville — The  damp  mornings  have  retarded  har- 
vesting to  some  extent,  but  it  is  progressing  favorably.  Fruit 
is  yielding  snmewhat  better  than  anticipated. 

Places. — Newcastle — The  weather  has  been  delightful  for 
gathering  the  fruit  crops.  This  month,  generally,  has  been 
cool,  but  not  so  cool  as  to  injure  the  fruit  in  the  orchards, 

Napa.— iVapa — Napa  fruit  growers  shipped  a  carload  of  fruit 
to  Butte,  Montana,  Saturday.  The  fruit  wai  purchased  here  at 
the  following  guarHnteed  prices:  Peaches,  75  to  85  cents  per 
basket;  apples,  $1.00  to  $1.25  per  box;  plums,  $1.25  per  box. 
The  temperature  for  the  past  week  has  been  below  "normal. 
Mornings  foggy.  Prunes  selling  for  $15  per  ton.  Other  fruit 
in  proportion.  Fruit  crop  below  average.  Grain  above  aver- 
age.   Grapes  doing  well.    Temperature  growing  warmer, 

Solano. —  Vacaville — The  even  temperature  the  past  week  has 
greatly  benpfited  fruit  growers  in  the  proper  handling  of  their 
fruit.    A  continuation  of  this  weather  isjustwhatis  needed. 

Sonoma. — Healdsburg — The  last  week  has  been  good  growing 
weather,  foggy  mornings  and  warm  alternoons.  Corn  looking 
well  and  growing,  besides  ripening  slowly,  also  prunes. 
Grapes  will  fall  one-fourth  to  one-third  short  around  here. 

Santa  Rosa — The  past  week  has  been  unusually  propitious  for 
the  ripening  fruit.  The  cool  weather  has  retarded  the  early 
ripening  of  peaches,  pears  and  apiicots,  thereby  giving  them  op- 
portunity to  more  fully  develop,  which  they  have  done  with 
remarkable  success.  Canners  say  the  fruit  will  be  rather  short 
in  quantity  as  compared  with  last  year's  crop,  but  the  quality 
will  be  very  much  superior.  Hops  are  growing  nicely  and 
promise  a  good  yield. 

Amador. — Oleta — Unusual  cold  weather  for  July;  fruit  not 
developing  as  usual.  Fire  necessary  most  evenings  and 
mornings. 

Stanislaus. — Oakdale — The  weather  for  the  past  seven  days 
has  been  too  cool  for  farm  operations,  retarding  the  working 
of  the  harvesters  until  9  or  10  a.  m.  each  day,  owing  principally 
to  the  moisture  in  the  atmosphere.  The  best  weather  for 
harvesting  is  when  the  thermometer  ranges  from  71  in  the 
morning  to  107°  in  the  afternoon.  The  crops  this  year  should 
have  been  very  good,  as  the  weather  was  most  favorable 
throughout,  but  almost  all  farmers  complain  that  they  are 
coming  out  short. 

Tulare. —  Fwaiia— All  crops  turning  out  far  better  than  ex- 
pected.   We  have  had  the  lowest  temperature  for  15  years. 

Alameda, — Livermore — Grain  turning  out  well.  Fruit  crop 
fair.  Grapes — some  varieties— not  filling  out  well;  but,  gener- 
ally speaking,  the  crop  will  be  fair.  Prices  for  all  produce  av- 
erage low. 

Pleasanton — The  cool  weather,  accompanied  by  brisk  winds 
and  fog,  has  retarded  harvesting,  and  has  also  checked  the 
growth  of  hops  and  sugar  beets,  and  from  the  same  cause 
"Couleur"  has  appeared  in  the  vineyards,  the  best  French 
varieties  (particularly '■  Cabernets "  )  suffering  most,  and  are 
damaged  fully  25  per  cent. 

Santa  Clara. — Giiroj/— Grain  being  rapidly  harvested.  Fruits 
yielding  better  than  expected.  Grapes  are  showing  well  in 
most  places  and  will  be  of  fine  quality. 

Santa  Ceuz  —  Watsonville — As  threshing  continues,  the  out- 
turn proves  the  truih  of  the  estimate  I  made  and  reporied  two 
months  ago.  Wheat  is  yielding  far  below  an  average  in  the 
valley  or  bottom  lands  on  account  of  lodging  and  rust,  and  also 
to  the  fact  that  Pajaro  valley  land  has  been  sown  to  wheat  and 
barley  continuously  since  1850  and  1852,  and  is  too  worn  out 
for  wheat  or  barley.  Sugar  beets,  potatoes,  corn,  beans,  are 
doing  splendidly. 

Monterey.— San  Ardo— The  past  week  was  rather  cool,  with 
fog  in  the  morninor,  sometimes  lasting  until  9  o'clock  in  the 
morning;  but  this  day  (Saturday)  is  again  turning  warm. 
Highest  temperature  95°,  lowest  45°,  Grain  threshing  still 
going  on;  yield  poor. 

Ban  Luis  Obispo. — San  Luis  Obispo — We  have  another  cool 
week,  the  highest  temperature  in  the  shade  at  noon  being  80°. 
We  have  heavy  northwest  fogs  and  light  southeast  breezes  and 
fogs,  being  beneficial  to  our  large  bean  and  potato  crop,  bnt  a 
little  warmer  weather  woold  help  on  corn  crop.  Some  parties 
are  drying  apricots,  but  the  crop  is  scattering  and  light  in  most 
places. 

Santa  Babbaba. — Santa  Maria — For  past  two  weeks  weather 
has  been  favorable  for  beans  and  summer  crops.  The  new  cnn- 
nery  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  the  past  two  weeks, 
working  on  apricots.  The  fruit  crops  are  lighter  than  at  first 
anticipated — prunes  are  almost  a  failure  Grain  has  been  better 
than  anticipated.  Weather  below  normal  temperature  every 
v/<-<:k  of  the  month, 

Sacramento. — Sacramento — The  temperature  during  the  week, 
alUiuugb  warm,  has  been  bplow  the  average  or  usual  amount 
of  bfut  that  the  earth  receives  at  this  time  of  the  year.  The 
normal  precipitation  is  nothing,  and  there  having  been  no 
rainfall  during  the  week,  the  conditions  have  been  normal. 


The  weather  conditions  have  been  beneficial  to  the  grape  and 
fruit  crop. 

Colusa. —  Williams — All  weather  conditions  continue  favor- 
able for  the  grape  and  fruit  crop. 

Glenn, —  Willows — The  wheat  crop  is  above  an  average. 
Peachps  are  plentiful  and  pears  appear  to  be  good.  The  prune 
crop  is  very  short.  Highest  and  lowest  temperature,  101°  and 
52°, 

San  Joaquin. — Stockton — As  the  harvest  progresses,  it  becomes 
evident  that  the  average  quality  of  grain  is  slightly  below 
the  usual;  at  the  same  time,  the  yield  seems  rather  above  the 
average, 

Lodi — The  highest  and  lowest  temperatures  during  the  week 
were  91°  and  50°.  The  prevailing  winds  were  from  a  westerly 
quarter,  and  in  connection  with  the  cool,  damp  mornings,  have 
somewhat  delayed  the  wheat  harvest.  Watermelons  are  com- 
ing in  more  plentifully,  and  are  of  a  better  quality.  The  peach 
crop  will  be,  or  rather  is,  a  short  one,  but  the  quality  will  be 
very  good.  Grapes  are  coming  on  slowl}',  and  are  every  bit  of 
two  weeks  later  than  usual,  and  the  crop  will  be  short. 

Tehama, — Red  Bluff  {teleg'am) — The  temperature  has  been 
below  the  normal,  with  light  rain  falling  in  Shasta  county, 
amounting  to  about  .03  of  an  inch  at  Anderson.  Fruit  is 
ripening  very  slowly. 

Fresno. — Fresno  (telegram) — The  weather  has  been  cloudless 
and  the  temperature  normal;  the  grain  harvest  and  fruit  ship- 
ments progressing.  Storage  of  water  in  creeks  on  account  of 
the  cool  weather  not  rapidly  melting  the  snow  in  the  moun- 
tains. Thousands  of  acres  of  pasturage  have  been  destroyed 
by  fire. 

Los  Angeles. — Los  Angeles — The  cloudy  nights  and  clear 
days  during  the  past  week,  accompanied  by  no  extreme  heat, 
have  not  been  beneficial  to  growing  or  maturing  products  that 
are  grown  in  this  vicinity.  What  is  needed  is  more  warm 
weather  to  mature  fruit.  Peaches  and  nectarines  coming  in, 
and  there  will  be  a  fair  crop  of  deciduous  fruits. 


Special  Hog  Premiums  at  the  State  Pair. 

Sacramento,  Aug,  2,  1892, 
To  THE  Editor: — We  have  just  been  notified  of  an 
offer  by  the  Union  Stock  Yard  Company,  of  San  Francisco, 
of  special  premiums  at  the  State  Fair  of  1892,  for  the  en- 
couragement of  hog-raising  in  California.  They  have 
kindly  offered  the  following  inducement  to  exhibitors: 

For  the  best  litter  of  hogs  for  packing  purposes  $25  00 

For  the  second  best   15  00 

For  the  third  best   10  00 

It  comes  somewhat  late,  bat  we  hope  the  producers  will 
take  advantage  of  this  liberal  offer,  and  make  a  showing  of 
packing-house  stock.  A  good  exhibit  would,  no  doubt,  en- 
courage the  continuance  of  these  premiums  by  the  Union 
Company. 

We  desire  to  assist  them  in  every  way,  as  it  will  certainly 
revert  to  California's  interest  to  produce  what  we  have  been 
annually  importing  lor  our  own  consumption.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  hog-raising  industry  should  not  be  made 
one  of  our  principal  resources,  as  it  is  certainly  a  paying 
investment,  and  when  we  shall  have  established  the  proper 
packing  facilities,  this  industry  will  warrant  considerable  in- 
crease to  furnish  the  company  with  the  necessary  packing 
material, 

I  hope  you  will  call  attention  to  these  facts,  that  our  hog 
raisers  may  be  induced  to  make  some  progress  in  the  in- 
dustry. Edwin  F.  Smith,  Sec'y. 


Work  of  the  Santa  Clara  Fruit  Exchange. 

San  Jose,  Aug.  i,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor  : — F.  M.  Righter  has  been  appointed 
Assistant  Manager  of  "Santa  Clara  County  Fruit  Ex- 
change." He  is  expected  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the 
stockholders  of  the  Exchange  residing  near  Campbell. 
Campbell  Fruit  Growers  Union  will  sell  all  of  their  fruit 
through  the  Exchange,  Bids  will  be  received  on  this  fruit 
up  to  Aug.  loth,  at  which  time,  judging  from  bids  already 
made,  at  least  the  fruit  now  ready  for  market,  and  possibly 
a  good  portion  of  their  prunes,  will  be  sold. 

For  "  extra  Moorpark  apricots "  16  cents  has  been 
offered.  This  "  extra  "  lot  was  made  of  Moorpark  apricots 
ranging  from  1}:^  to  2}  inches  in  diameter;  $62.50  per  ton 
has  been  offered  for  green  prunes,  and  10  cents  freely 
offered  for  dried  prunes,  four  sizes.  Driers  are  holding  for 
higher  figures — ii  cents  and  up.  Occasional. 

An  interesting  general  sketch  of  the  Santa  Clara  Fruit 
Exchange  may  be  found  on  page  107  of  this  issue. 

Points  on  Eucalyptus  Species. 

Los  Angeles,  July  30,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor:— Will  some  one  of  experience  oblige 
several  readers  of  the  Rural  in  this  vicinity  by  telling 
them  what  variety  of  the  gum  tree  is  the  best  to  plant,  and 
how  many  cords  of  wood  can  be  expected  per  acre  from 
trees  five  years  old;  also,  what  is  the  best  time  of  the  year 
to  cut  the  wood  so  as  to  secure  a  good  growth  from  the 
stump  ?  Subscriber. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  our  readers  on  these 
points.    They  are  very  important. 

Oxford  Down  Sheep. 

W.  A.  Shafor  writes  us  that  he  will  leave  England  July 
i6th,  per  S.  S.  Canopus,  from  Liverpool  to  Quebec,  and 
bring  300  Oxford  Down  sheep.  Among  them  is  the 
champion  ram  at  the  Royal  show  this  year  and  a  lot  of 
other  winners  at  the  Royal  and  other  shows  in  England. 
He  expects  to  go  into  quarantine  at  Quebec  15  days,  and 
to  reach  Middletown.  Ohio,  by  the  middle  of  August,  and 
will  then  have  a  full  line  of  Oxford  Down  sheep  for  sale. 
Mr,  Shafor  is  the  largest  American  importer  of  Oxford 
Down  sheep,  and  he  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  intending 
purchasers  on  his  arrival  at  his  home  place  at  Middletown, 
Ohio, 

A  Los  Angeles  newspaper  states  that  Ventura  county  is 
nriore  advanced  in  World's  Fair  work  than  any  of  the  other 
six  southern  counties,  with  the  exception  of  San  Diego 
county. 


"Big  Jaw"  or  "Lumpy  Jaw." 

The  interest  which  has  been  shown  by  the  stockmen  of 
the  United  States  in  regard  to  the  disease  known  as 
"  lumpy  jaw,"  or  that  form  of  actinomycosis  which  appears 
as  external  swellings  on  the  head,  renders  it  desirable  that 
a  preliminary  statement  should  be  made  concerning  the 
treatment  of  this  disease.  Until  recently  it  has  been  the 
opinion  of  the  veterinary  profession  that  a  cure  could  only 
be  obtained  by  a  surgical  operation,  and  that  this  should  be 
performed  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease  in  order  to  in- 
sure success. 

In  March  last  an  important  contribution  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  this  subject  was  made  by  M.  Nocard,  of  the  Alfort 
Veterinary  School,  in  a  communication  to  the  French  Cen- 
tral Society  of  Veterinary  Medicine.  He  showed  clearly 
that  the  actinomycosis  of  the  tongue,  a  disease  which  ap- 
pears to  be  quite  common  in  Germany  and  is  there  known 
as  "  wooden-tongue,"  could  be  quickly  and  permanently 
cured  by  the  administration  of  iodide  of  potassium.  M, 
Nocard  calls  attention  to  the  success  of  M.  Thomassen,  of 
Utrecht,  who  recommended  this  treatment  as  long  ago  as 
1885,  and  who  has  since  treated  more  than  eighty  cases,  all 
ol  which  have  been  cured,  A  French  veterinarian,  M, 
Godbille,  has  treated  a  number  of  cases  with  the  same 
remedy,  all  of  which  have  been  cured,  M.  Nocard  also 
gives  details  of  a  case  which  was  cured  by  himself. 

All  of  the  cases  referred  to  were  of  actinomycosis  of  the 
tongue,  and  no  one  appears  to  have  attempted  the  cure  of 
actinomycosis  of  the  jaw  until  this  was  undertaken  by  Dr. 
Norgaard,  veterinary  mspector  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry.  He  selected  a  young  steer  in  April  last,  in  fair 
condition,  which  had  a  tumor  on  the  jaw,  measuring  15^ 
inches  in  circumference,  and  from  which  a  discharge  had 
already  been  established.  This  animal  was  treated  with 
iodide  of  potassium,  and  the  result  was  a  complete  cure,  as 
stated  in  the  reports  which  were  recently  given  to  the 
press  at  the  time  the  animal  was  slaughtered  in  Chicago. 
If  lumpy  jaw  can  be  cured  so  easily  and  cheaply,  as  this 
experiment  would  lead  one  to  suppose,  the  treatment  will 
prove  of  great  value  to  the  cattle  raisers  of  the  country.  As 
is  well  known,  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  steers 
weekly  coming  to  our  markets  which  are  condemned  be- 
cause they  are  diseased  to  such  an  extent  that  the  general 
condition  of  the  animal  is  affected.  If  these  could  be 
cheaply  and  readily  cured  by  the  owners,  it  would  prevent 
the  loss  of  the  carcass,  and  solve  all  the  troublesome  ques- 
tions which  have  been  raised  in  regard  to  the  condemna- 
tion of  such  animals. 

The  curability  of  the  disease  does  not  affect  the  princi- 
ples which  have  been  adopted  in  inspecting  and  condem- 
ning animals  affected  with  it.  This  Department  has  never 
considered  it  necessary  to  condemn  animals  affected  with 
actinomycosis  on  account  of  the  contagiousness  or  the  in- 
curability of  the  disease.  Such  condemnations  have  been 
made  when  the  disease  was  so  far  advanced  as  to  affect  the 
general  condition  of  the  animal,  and  all  such  carcasses 
would  be  condemned  whether  the  disease  from  which  the 
animal  suffered  was  contagious  or  not,  or  whether  it  was 
curable  or  incurable. 

The  treatment  with  iodide  of  potassium  consists  in  giving 
full  doses  of  this  medicine  once  or  twice  a  day  until  im- 
provement is  noticed,  when  the  dose  may  be  reduced  or 
given  less  frequently.  The  size  of  the  dose  should  depend 
somewhat  upon  the  weight  of  the  animal.  M.  Thomassen 
gives  one  and  one-half  drams  of  iodide  of  potassium  daily 
in  one  dose  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  water  until  improvement 
is  noticed,  which  he  states  is  always  within  eight  days. 
Then  he  decreases  the  dose  to  one  dram.  The  animals  do 
well  under  this  treatment,  showing  only  the  ordinary  symp- 
toms which  follow  the  use  of  iodine,  the  principal  ones  be- 
ing discharge  from  the  nose,  weeping  of  the  eyes,  and 
peeling  off  of  the  outer  layer  of  the  skin.  These  symptoms 
need  cause  no  uneasiness,  as  they  never  result  in  any  seri- 
ous disturbance  of  the  health. 

M.  Godbille  has  given  as  much  as  four  drams  (half  an 
ounce)  in  one  day  to  a  steer,  decreasing  the  dose  half  a 
dram  each  day  until  the  dose  was  one  and  one-fourth 
drams,  which  was  maintained  until  the  twelfth  day  of  treat- 
ment, when  the  steer  appeared  entirely  cured. 

M.  Nocard  gave  the  first  day  one  and  one-half  drams  in 
one  dose  to  a  cow;  the  second  and  succeeding  days  a  dose 
of  one  dram  in  the  morning  and  evening,  in  each  case  be- 
fore feeding.  This  treatment  was  continued  for  ten  days, 
when  the  animal  was  cured. 

Dr.  Norgaard  gave  two  and  one-half  drams  dissolved  in 
water  once  a  day  for  three  days.  He  then  omitted  the 
medicine  for  a  day  or  two,  and  continued  it  according  to 
symptoms.  These  examples  of  the  treatment  as  it  has 
been  successfully  administered  by  others  will  serve  as  a 
sufificient  indication  for  those  who  wish  to  test  it. 

Experiments  are  now  being  conducted  on  a  large  scale 
by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  in  the  treatment  of 
lumpy  jaw  with  this  remedy,  and  the  results  will  be  pub- 
lished as  soon  as  possible.  In  the  meantime,  it  would  be 
well  for  all  who  have  anima's  affected  with  the  disease  to 
treat  them  according  to  this  method,  and  report  results  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Barley  Grinding. 

At  Clements,  San  Joaquin  county,  a  grist  mill  is  running 
full  blast,  and  in  calling  on  the  proprietor,  he  informed  me 
that  the  charges  for  grinding  the  farmers'  barley  was  $1.25 
per  ton,  but  the  farmer  furnished  the  sacks  and  twine  for 
sewing.  If  20  sacks  of  barley  is  brought  to  the  mill,  27 
sacks  of  crushed  will  be  the  result.  This  increased  bulk  is 
desirable  because  the  feed  is  more  easily  digested  by  the 
animals. 

Much  is  also  being  done  with  portable  barley  mills, 
the  owner  and  crew  going  from  ranch  to  ranch,  carrying 
their  own  boarding  and  camp  outfit.  Their  usual  rate  is 
$1.50  per  ton,  I  am  informed.  W.  H.  M. 
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"Approved  English  Names  for  Western  Trees." 

Prof.  Sargent's  Criticisms  Considered. 

Oakland,  July  30,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor: — Having  kindly  opened  your  columns 
from  the  first  to  the  discussion  upon  the  establishment  of 
certain  English  names  as  being  suitable  for  our  western 
trees,  I  desire  further  to  employ  your  valuable  journal  to 
report  from  time  to  lime  the  progress  of  the  new  departure. 

Returning  recently  from  an  extended  reexploration  of  the 
forested  mountains  of  Southern  Arizona,  we  find  awaiting 
us  much  interesting  data  concerning  the  proposed  English 
names.  I  may  say  in  general,  that  the  reform  movement 
seems  to  meet  with  almost  unanimous  support,  which  was 
not  to  be  expected  in  certain  quarters,  where  radical 
changes  were  proposed,  and  such  approval  is  therefore 
all  the  more  gratifying. 

Where  criticism  or  differences  of  opinion  are  given,  it  is 
generally  offered  in  a  considerate,  kindly  spirit,  which  is 
exceedingly  helpful,  and  for  which  I  am  truly  grateful. 

The  State  Superintendents  of  Oregon  and  Washington 
■write  approvingly,  and  recommend  that  the  Handbook 
(lately  introducing  these  names)  be  placed  in  their  school 
libraries,  while  most  of  the  county  superintendents  of  Cali- 
fornia receive  the  English  names  with  favor,  and  several 
Eastern  journals  give  extended  notices  of  the  Handbook, 
and  encourage  the  preparation  of  the  larger  work  to  follow. 

The  most  important  indorsement  of  my  efforts  to  estab- 
lish suitable  English  names  comes  from  Prof.  Sargent, 
«ditor  of  Garden  and  Forest,  for  May  ir,  1892,  He  gives 
a  two-column  editorial  notice  of  the  Handbook,  quoting 
several  paragraphs  and  giving  nearly  the  full  list  of  En- 
glish names  proposed  for  our  Cone-bearing  trees,  "  in  the 
hope,'  he  concludes,  "  of  aiding  the  author  to  bring  about 
a  most  desirable  reform." 

He  also  takes  exception  to  a  few  of  the  proposed  names, 
giving  reasons  therefor;  and  it  is  to  these  helpful  criti- 
cisms that  I  wish  particularly  to  refer  at  this  time,  for  in 
most  instances  the  exceptions  are  not  well  grounded,  as  I 
will  endeavor  to  show. 

"Alpine  White-bark  Pine"  of  the  Handbook,  designating 
in  English  our  Pinus  albicaulis,  wh  ch  we  find  with  its 
white  bark  and  its  white  annual  branchlets  fringing  the 
upper  limits  of  our  alpine  forests,  he  considers  sufficiently 
designated  by  the  shorter  name  of  White-bark  Pine;  but 
all  the  trees  of  this  order  in  high,  wind-swept  situations  are 
apt  to  have  more  or  less  silvery  white  bark,  whatever  their 
color  in  less  elevated  localities.  "  White-stem  Pine,"  al- 
luding to  the  stout  annual  stems,  would  be  a  better  name, 
and,  moreover,  it  is  a  literal  translation  of  the  botanical 
one.    This  correction  will  appear  in  the  next  edition. 

"  Nevada  Nut  Pine "  for  Pinus  tnonophylla  he  thinks 
not  well  chosen,  because  the  species  is  not  confined  to  the 
State  of  Nevada.  To  be  sure,  it  extends  to  contiguous 
territory,  but  its  headquarters  of  best  development  are  in 
Nevada;  and  the  same  remark  is  true  of  the  "  New  Mexi- 
can Pifion,"  which  extends  sparingly  to  adjoining  regions, 
but  is  abundant  in  New  Mexico.  "Stone-seed  Mexican 
Pifion  "  Prof.  Sargent  thinks  "  a  rather  unnecessarily  long 
and  awkward  name."  Awkward  it  certainly  is,  biit  exactly 
descriptive,  and  a  similar  name  is  necessary  to  distinguish 
this  hard-seeded  species  from  the  two  other  soft-shelled 
pifiones  partly  included  in  Arizona,  though  the  "  Stone-seed  " 
\s  the  principal  one,  and  largely  cultivated  for  food  in  Mex- 
ico, where  it  abounds. 

"  North  Coast  Scrub  Pine"  for  Pinus  coniorta  he  thinks 
might  be  changed  to  Contorted  Pine.  As  neither  the  tree 
nor  any  of  its  parts  are  contorted  (despite  the  fancy  of 
Douglas,  who  named  i'),  and  considering  that  the  tree  is 
the  smallest  of  our  species  and  confined  exclusively  to  the 
North  Coast  region,  the  preceding  name  was  naturally  sug- 
gested. 

"Arizona  Five-leaved  Lumber  Pine"  is  criticised  as  "an 
unfortunate  designation,  as  the  leaves  are  not  always  in  5's 
and  the  species  does  not  produce  especially  valuable 
lumber."  To  this  I  have  to  say  that  the  leaves — like 
those  of  other  species— are  usually  constant  in  their  num- 
ber; and  as  to  the  other  objection,  this  pine  is  one  of  those 
growing  in  the  reach  of  the  white  man,  and  has  been  mostly 
cut  away  in  certain  localities  and  manufactured  into  lumber 
which  is  similar  to  the  yellow  pine  of  California,  belonging 
to  the  same  group— the  "  Broken-cone  Lumber  Pines." 

"  Canada  Horn-cone  Pine,"  for  the  curious  little  Cana- 
dian Pine,  with  its  horn  like  cones  pointing  forward  along 
the  branchlets,  my  critic  thinks  "  not  preferable  or  easier  to 
remember  than  Gray  Pine,  by  which  this  species  is  uni- 
versally known  in  Canada."  But  the  horn-like  cones  of  this 
species  are  unique  in  the  great  family  of  Cone  bearers;  the 
tree  is  not  particularly  gray  in  color,  only  "dull  grayish 
green,"  according  to  Gordon,  while  we  have  agreed  to  call 
our  gray,  cloud-like  Pinus  Sabiniana,  the  "  Gray-leaved 
Pine,"  which  would  conflict. 

The  approved  names  for  our  firs  fare  better,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  "  their  identity  and  synonymy  are  more  confused 
than  the  trees  of  any  other  group  of  conifers;"  but 
"Feather-cone  Red  Fir  "  the  editor  thinks"  inappropriate." 
Pray  wherein  ?  Its  Latin  name  Abies  nobilis,  meaning 
Noble  Fir,  and  so  called  by  some  authors,  is  certainly  in- 
appropriate because  the  tree  is  less  majestic  than  two  other 
species,  while  the  cones  are  clothed  with  recurved,  beauti- 
fully fringed,  brown  bracts,  resembling  the  feathers  of  a 
bird — hence  Feather-cone. 

Concerning  our  redwoods,  Prof.  Sargent  writes:  "  It 
hardly  seems  necessary  to  designate  Sequoia  sempervirens 
at  the  '  Coast  Redwood,'  as  it  is  the  only  California  conifer 
that  is  called  Redwood ;  or  to  call  Sequoia  ^igantca  '  Giant 
Sequoia.'  To  our  taste,"  he  continues, "  Big  Tree  is  a  sim- 
pler and  better  name."    It  happens  that  both  Sequoias  ate 


decided  Redwoods  and  both  called  Big  Trees,  hence  sotne 
distinction  is  necessary.  I  thought  to  call  one  the  Coast 
and  the  other  the  Sierra  Redwood,  but  "  Giant  Sequoia  " 
is  already  in  use  and  quite  distinctive  for  the  larger 
species. 

"  Alaska  Ground  Cypress"  is  objected  to  because  "  the 
tree  sometimes  attains  a  height  of  100  feet,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  Alaska."  To  this  I  have  to  remark  that, 
compared  with  the  other  genera  of  cypresses,  the  trees  of  the 
genus  Chaincecyparis  are  found  with  low,  spreading 
branches,  as  the  Latin  name  signifies,  while  Alaska  is  the 
principal  home  of  this  species. 

"  Arizona  Red-bark  Cypress"  falls  under  criticism,  "as  it 
is  the  only  species  known  to  grow  in  that  Territory,  and  so, 
simply  Arizona  Cypress  would  do  as  well."  Late  explora- 
tions in  the  Chirricahua  mountains  of  Southern  Arizona  re- 
veal, as  we  expected,  that  there  may  be  two  or  three  species 
of  stringy-barked  cypress,  until  the  present  unknown,  in 
that  Territory. 

"  Nor  do  we  like  '  North  Coast  Cypress  '  for  C.  Goveni- 
ana,"  writes  our  friendly  critic,  "  as  the  species  is  found  as 
far  south  as  Monterey  bay;  or  'California  Mountain  Cy- 
press '  for  C.  Macnabiana,  a  rare  and  local  species  which 
grows  on  the  foothills  rather  than  on  the  mountains."  I'm 
glad  that  the  first-named  cypress  is  admitted  to  be  limited 
to  the  comparatively  northern  coast  named,  while  the 
Mountain  Cypress  seems  to  have  its  headquarters,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Carl  Purdy,  "  on  the  top  of  Red  mountain  near 
Clear  Lake;''  also,  according  to  Mr.  Jeffrey,  it  was  found  by 
him  "on  the  flanks  of  Mt.  Shasta,  at  an  elevation  of  5000 
feet." 

I  am  glad  to  concede  one  exception  as  well  taken :  "Pa- 
cific Yew "  of  the  Handbook  is  no  better  than  Western 
Yew  would  have  been;  and,  especially  so,  as  Nuttall  once 
called  it  Taxus  occidentalis.  This  correction  will  be 
printed  in  future  editions. 

Lastly,  Prof.  Sargent  alludes  to  my  following  the  lead  of 
Prof.  Greene  in  taking  up  the  name  of  Tumion  of  Rafin- 
esque  (not  Tutninon,  as  twice  printed  in  the  Garden  and 
Forest  article)  in  the  place  of  Torreya  of  Arnott,  and  states 
that  "  the  species  in  Florida  is  known  by  the  vernacular 
name  of  Torreya." 

Is  it,  indeed?  Prof.  Sargent's  own  census  report  of  N. 
A.  Forest  Trees  gives  it  as  Stinking  Cedar — one  of  the  kind 
of  names  I  am  trying  to  get  the  public  to  discard. 

A  better  name  given  the  tree  by  other  citizens  is  Nutmeg 
Tree.  Only  botanists  would  call  it  by  the  Latin  name  of 
Torreya,  a  name  commemorating  one  of  the  first  botanists 
of  America— Dr.  John  Torrey;  but,  hallowed  as  is  the  name, 
when  botanists  learn  that  it  is  not  available  for  this  genus 
of  Cone  bearers,because  it  was  previously  applied  to  another 
genus,  they  must  of  course,  however  sorrowfully,  take  up 
the  proper  name,  as  I  have  done. 

The  editor  of  Garden  and  Forest^  to  whom  I  am  indeed 
greatly  indebted  for  his  assistance  in  thus  reestablishing  on 
firmer  grounds  my  proposed  English  names,  concludes: 
"  Such  criticisms  as  those  which  we  have  ventured  upon 
show  the  difficulty  of  fixing  on  any  plant  a  vernacular 
name  which  will  be  acceptable  to  every  one,  and  will  serve 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  best  name  for  any  plant  is 
the  Latin  one  which  is  given  in  accordance  with  a  fixed 
and  recognized  principle  and  which  cannot  be  changed  ex- 
cept in  accordance  with  that  principle." 

If  the  editor  of  Garden  and  Forest  and  other  tree  lovers 
will  give  the  "Approved  English  Names  "  thoughtful  at- 
tention, they  will  not  find  that  I  have  entered  upon  this  im- 
portant innovation — which  it  must  perforce  appear  to  be  in 
a  few  instances — without  many  years' examination  of  west- 
ern forests  and  much  careful  comparison  and  balancing  of 
appellations. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  mentioned  that  important 
discoveries  have  been  made  lately,  concerning  the  conifers 
in  the  Territories  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  but  their 
discussion  must  be  deferred  to  future  articles,  perhaps  until 
the  close  of  the  exploring  season,  when  time  shall  have 
been  given  for  the  examination  of  data  and  comparison  of 
specimens.  At  present  we  can  only  pause  to  notice  the 
evidences  of  approval  nearly  everywhere  extended  to  the 
attempt  to  introduce  appropriate  vernacular  names  to  the 
public,  in  the  hope  that  they  will  be  taken  up  by  tree  lovei-s 
i  and  gradually  established,  thus  realizing  the  prophetic 
phrase  of  Sir  Joseph  D.  Hooker:  "Good  English  names 
for  your  noble  western  trees."  J.  G.  Lemmon. 


The  Height  of  Douglass  Firs. 

Hon.  Wm.  Alvord  of  San  Francisco,  President  of  the 
American  Forestry  Association,  was  naturally  put  out  a 
little  by  current  newspaper  statements  that  there  are  Doug- 
lass firs  in  Washington  that  are  over  600  feet  in  height.  Of 
course  he  did  not  believe  it,  and  as  will  be  seen  by  the  ap- 
pended letter,  one  to  whom  he  appealed  for  testimony,  and 
who  is  an  authority,  says  the  statement  is  a  great  exaggera- 
tion. We  are  under  obligation  to  Mr,  Alvord  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  printing  the  following: 

San  Francisco,  July  19,  1892. 

William  Alvord  F.sij.,  S.  /=".  — Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  your  in- 
quiry as  to  sizes  of  trees  in  the  Northwest,  which  we  referred  to  Mr. 
Cyrus  Walker,  our  manager  at  Paget  sound,  we  would  say  that  we 
are  in  receipt  of  a  letter  Irom  that  gentleman,  under  date  of  the  isth 
inst.,  reading  as  follows: 

"  Yours  of  the  12th  was  this  morning  received,  referring  to  a  letter 
from  William  Alvord,  President  of  the  Bank  of  California,  regarding 
the  measurement  of  the  Big  Trees  of  the  State,  mentioned  in  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  Chronicle  of  July  loth. 

"  I  consider  the  statement  that  trees  have  been  found  anywhere  in 
the  Sound  country  650  feet  high  is  a  great  exaggeration. 

"  From  the  information  I  have  received  in  this  matter,  it  is  possible 
some  of  the  largest  fir  trees  may  be  7  feet  in  diameter  on  the  stump 
and  300  feet  high,  but  I  have  never  seen  one. 

"The  statement  in  regard  to  the  size  of  cedar  and  spruce  trees  is 
also  greatly  overdrawn.  Out  of  85,838  logs  we  received  last  year, 
there  were  only  50  logs  from  60  to  67  inches  in  diameter,  and  most  of 
them  were  about  60  inches. 

''  I  have  never  heard  of  more  than  214  feet  of  saw  logs  being  cut 
from  any  one  tree;  this  tree  measured  300  feet  long." 

POPB  &  Talbot. 
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Suggestive  Notes  on  the  English  Royal  Show. 

Written  for  the  Rural  Pkess. 

In  the  Breeders"  Gazette  of  July  6,  1892,  is  a  very  inter- 
esting letter  by  the  editor  (who  is  now  on  a  visit  to  Great 
Britain)  on  what  he  calls  "  Britain's  greatest  summer  show." 
He  praises  the  managers  and  management  of  the  shew 
throughout  in  the  highest  terms.  The  first  thing  that  at- 
tracts his  attention  is  that  no  vehicles  are  allowed  inside 
the  gate.  All  visitors  alight  and  enter  the  grassy  park  on 
foot.  Not  even  a  mounted  marshal  rides  up  and  down  the 
yard  to  the  possible  discomfiture  of  pedestrians. 

He  commends  the  practice  as  being  worthy  of  a  trial  by 
some  of  our  American  fair  management,  saying  that  it  con- 
tributes amazingly  to  the  comfort  of  visitors,  enabling  the 
people  to  circulate  much  more  freely  and  with  greater 
safety  to  life  and  limb,  besides  which  there  is  a  remarkable 
freedom  from  dust  or  mud,  worked  up  by  hoofs  and  wheels. 
A  CATALOGUE  OF  EXHIBITS. 

We  have  before  now  urged  upon  the  managers  of  our 
fairs  the  importance  of  having  a  catalogue  of  all  things  on 
exhibition,  as  is  the  case  at  all  British  live  stock  shows  of 
any  importance.  Here  is  what  Mr.  Sanders  says  on  the 
subject: 

"The  next  thing  to  command  our  admiration  is  the  complete  cata- 
logue of  every  article  or  animal  on  exhibition  obtainable  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  day  the  judging  begins  and  ends.  None  can  so  thoroughly 
appreciate  the  value  of  this  perfectly-arranged  volume  as  a  newspaper 
reporter.  In  America  we  enter  a  fair  ground  with  a  blank  book  and 
pencil  and,  by  an  amount  of  work,  worry  and  traveling  undreamed 
of  by  the  average  reader  of  our  reports,  manage  to  dig  out  the  neces- 
sary mass  of  data  relating  to  breeds,  owners,  ages,  pedigrees,  classi- 
fication, winners,  etc.  Here  it  is  all  before  you  in  plain  black  and 
white,  and  the  thoughtfulness  of  the  management  extends,  in  the  case 
of  press  representatives,  to  complimentgry  copies  interleaved  with 
blank  pages  for  memorandum  notes.  Visitors  at  large  pay  for  this 
invaluable  document  one  shilling — say  25  cents.  To  any  really  in- 
terested visitor,  it  is  worth  ten  times  that  amount." 

In  order  to  have  a  catalogue  of  everything  on  exhibition, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  all  entries  made  by  a  given  date, 
previous  to  the  opening  of  the  show.  Why  can  we  not 
have  it  so  here  as  well  as  there,  is  a  question  that  has  often 
been  asked,  but  still  remains  without  any  satisfactory 
answer.  In  fact,  there  is  no  reason  why  exhibitors  should 
not  make  their  entries  at  least  one  or  two  weeks  before  the 
fair.  Such  a  course  would  be  much  easier  and  more  pleas- 
ant for  all  parties,  also  a  great  saving  of  time  and  trouble 
for  both  exhibitors  and  ofificials,  who  would  be  spared  much 
or  all  of  the  hurrying  and  annoyance  consequent  upon  hav- 
ing all  entries  to  make  during  the  first  days  of  the  ex- 
hibition. 

JUDGING. 

By  having  the  entries  made  and  the  judges  selected  be- 
fore the  show,  the  judging  could  be  done  during  the  first 
day  or  two,  or  at  latest  the  second  and  third  days  after  the 
opening,  according  to  the  size  and  character  of  the  exhibi- 
tion. One  day  would  be  sufficient  for  the  judging  of  all 
live  stock  if  everything  was  properly  prearranged.  On  the 
further  management  and  arrangements  in  the  cattle  classes, 
Mr.  Sanders  continues: 

"As  is  generally  understood,  the  judging  here  is  all  concluded  on 
the  opening  day,  the  sum  of  five  shillings  being  charged  for  admis- 
sion that  day.  Immediately  afterward  a  prize  sheet  giving  all  the 
awards  is  issued,  the  prize  winners  are  all  conspicuously  placarded,  a 
low  fee  is  put  upon  the  gate,  and  weather  permitting,  the  crowds 
then  come  to  the  show  in  numbers  emphasizing  sharply  the  interest 
felt  by  all  Englishmen  in  agricultural  affairs.  As  the  animals  are  all 
arranged  in  their  stalls  by  classes  (or  ring;),  according  to  age  and 
breed,  the  visitor  can  study  out  the  various  problems  presented  at 
leisure  and  with  infinite  satisfaction  as  compared  with  what  can  be 
done  in  an  American  show-yard  after  the  ribbons  are  tied.  If  one, 
for  instance,  wishes  to  compare  the  relative  merits  of  the  aged  bulls 
of  any  given  breed,  they  may  all  be  found  all  week  standing  side  by 
side  just  as  they  were  seen  in  the  ring.  The  value  of  such  an  ar- 
rangement is  self-evident." 

The  overpowering  show  of  the  cattle  classes  is  made  by 
that  most  widespread  of  all  British  breeds,  the  Shorthorn 
(136  entries),  aud  three  out  of  every  five  are  roans. 
Furthermore,  nine  out  of  every  ten  of  the  best  ones  are 
roans;  yet,  strange  to  relate,  both  the  male  and  female 
championships  fall  to  reds,  but  in  neither  case  was  such 
honor  fully  deserved. 

THE  COLOR  QUESTION, 

In  regard  to  the  color  of  the  champion  bull  the  English 
Agricultural  Gazette  says:  "  He  is  a  red  and  white  bull, 
mostly  red,  but  with  those  white  points,  such  as  "  stock- 
ings," which  in  former  years  were  much  abhorred  .but  have 
distinguished  so  many  of  the  best  winning  Shorthorns  of 
recent  years  that  they  are  now  excused,  if  not  liked, 
while  judges  have  wisely  refused  to  allow  their  partialities 
toward  roan  or  whole-red  to  rule  their  decisions  when  real 
superiority  has  come  before  them  in  association  with  un- 
fashionable markings  or  with  pure  white." 

As  to  the  color  of  the  champion  cow.  Truth,  she  is  en- 
tered io  the  herd  book  as  "  r.  &  w.,"  which  means  red  and 
white.  Besides,  this  is  not  the  first  time  she  has  been 
awarded  the  highest  honors  at  the  "  Royal." 

SATISFACTORY  AWARDS. 

Beginning  with  the  large  class  of  20  aged  bulls,  the 
judges,  Messrs.  Chas.  Tindall  (formerly  with  Lorn)  and 
Geo.  Ashburner  of  Low  Hall,  it  appears  were  not  of  one 
mind  as  to  which  bull  should  have  the  first  prize,  and  even- 
tually called  in  Mr.  Chas.  Howard  as  arbitrator,  who  sent 
the  winning  card  to  Mr.  Williams'  Major,  also  the  cham- 
pion bull  of  the  show,  bred  by  the  Queen,  the  second  and 
third  prize  bulls  both  being  of  Mr.  Cruikshank's  breeding. 
After  some  remarks  on  the  comparative  merits  of  several 
of  the  animals  in  this  class,  Mr  Sanders  concludes:  That 
the  judges  hit  upon  the  three  best  bulls  of  the  class  was 
universally  conceded,  and  as  they  were  judged  by  an 
English  bench  and  in  competition  with  big,  scaly  English 
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bulls,  this  is  a  tribute  to  the  north-country  blood  which  was 
as  fairly  won  as  it  was  thoroughly  deserved. 

Two  large  classes  of  two-year-old  and  yearling  bulls  are 
well  spoken  of,  as  are  also  the  cows  in  milk  or  in  calf,  the 
winner  in  this  class  being  the  champion  female  of  the  show. 

Heifers  in  milk  or  in  calf,  calved  in  1889,  were  a  small 
class  of  six,  but  in  Mr.  Sanders'  opinion,  the  class  of 
heifers  calved  in  1890  formed  the  great  feature  of  the  en- 
tire beef  cattle  section.    He  says: 

The  writer  has  attended  practically  all  the  great  Western  American 
fairs  for  a  dozen  years  past,  but  has  never  yet  seen  a  ring  of  cattle  of 
similar  age  th»t  could  be  compared  with  this  magnificent  line  of 
heifers— 24  in  number.  Here  was  a  bunch  of  roan  cattle  that  ought 
to  be  bought  np  by  some  enterprising  syndicate  (if  such  a  thing  were 
possible)  and  traveled  about  (like  the  White  Heifer  of  ye  olden  time) 
through  all  our  Western  States  as  a  revelation  of  what  can  be  accom- 
plished by  breeding  for  good  results  regardless  of  color  or  particular 
lines  of  blood.  Such  a  bevy  of  thick,  blooming,  sappy  young  cattle 
as  was  sent  into  this  competition  by  the  Queen,  Mr.  Brierly,  Mr. 
Thompson,  Mr.  Eckroyd,  Deane  Willis,  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, Lord  Polwarth,  and  Messrs  Lynn,  Hosken,  Clayton,  Chalk,  et 
al.,  would  make  a  sensation  at  the  Columbian  Exposition  or  any 
other  great  gathering  of  the  clans  anywhere  on  earth.  It  was,  in 
brief,  a  display  well  worth  going  across  the  Atlantic  to  see. 

CATTLE  WITH  GOOD  COATS. 

After  some  lengthy  remarks  on  the  individual  merits  of 
several  of  the  animals,  he  draws  a  comparison  between  the 
English  and  American  customs  of  showing,  in  regard  to 
the  hair,  the  latter  smoothing  down  a  short  coat,  and  the 
former  showing  up,  as  much  as  possible,  all  the  hair  that 
can  be  got  to  grow,  and  rightly  so,  for  of  what  good  is  a 
beast  to  stand  the  ordinary  exposure  to  which  stock  cattle 
must  needs  be  subjected,  without  a  good  coat  of  hair, 
which  ought  naturally  to  grow  upon  it  for  protection 
against  weather  at  the  time  it  is  most  wanted.  Mr.  San- 
ders writes: 

As  a  lot,  this  was  the  best  string  of  two-year-old  heifers  I  have  ever 
seen,  and  reflected  infinite  credit  upon  the  Shorthorn  breeders  of 
Great  Britain,  the  evervarying  lines  of  blood  observable  in  the  pedi- 
grees demonstrating  once  again  the  folly  of  any  one  school  of  breed- 
ers claiming  a  monopoly  of  merit  for  their  particular  favorites.  In 
speaking  of  this  roydl  group  of  heifers,  it  may  be  noted,  for  the  Ijene- 
fit  of  such  American  herdsmen  as  are  disposed  to  insist  upon  showing 
cattle  with  the  hair  smoothly  laid  by  dint  of  careful  grooming,  that  these 
charming  roans  all  had  their  furry  coats  just  as  skillfully  dressed,  but 
with  an  eye  single  to  the  enhancing  of  their  appearance  of  sappiness. 
"Cowlicks"  and  "frizzly"  effects  of  various  sorts  were  everywhere 
observable,  and  especially  if  there  was  a  slack  point  to  be  built  out. 
Some  of  these  bovine  hair  dressers  have  quite  as  much  cunning  as 
the  most  artful  shepherd — and  any  one  who  has  gone  through  the 
sheep  pens  at  an  English  Royal  will  be  ready  to  acknowledge  that  in 
the  production  of  optical  delusions  in  the  matter  of  curing  carcass 
faults,  the  British  shepherd  is  sui  generis. 

OTHER  BREEDS. 

Whether  the  editor  of  the  Gazette  has  a  weakness  for 
Shorthorn  cattle  or  not,  we  do  not  know;  he,  however,  de- 
votes more  space  to  that  breed  than  to  all  the  rest.  About 
50  head  of  Herefords  were  exhibited.  After  reviewing  the 
several  classes  on  the  comparative  merits  of  the  leading 
animals,  there  is  a  word  of  encouragement  added  for 
American  breeders,  which  is:  "  That  English  breeders 
are  ahead  of  our  own  in  the  matter  of  Herefords  is  certainly 
"  not  proven  "  by  the  Warwick  show;  and  this  is  no  dis- 
paragement to  the  old-country  herds,  either."  Of  the 
other  herds  he  says: 

Davons,  Sussex,  Red  Polls,  Black  Welsh  and  Jerseys  all  make 
good  exhibits.  In  fact,  I  have  rarely  seen  such  specimens  of  the 
three  breeds  first  named  as  have  been  shown  here  this  week.  The 
Welch  cattle  are  beyond  ray  expectations.  Some  grand  good  car- 
casses of  beef  are  to  be  found  among  them.  Jerseys  are  a  big  show 
of  175  head,  bat  I  do  not  believe  as  a  lot  they  are  equal  to  those  to 
be  found  at  our  leading  shows,  although  some  superb  udders  and 
rich  skins  are  observable.  Guernseys  are  well  shown  (45  head)  and 
some  extra  cows  are  to  be  seen  among  them.  A  few  Longhorns  are 
in  view,  but  are  of  interest  only  as  a  mere  matter  of  curiosity.  They 
seem  valuable  firstly  for  soup-making  purposes  and  secondly  as  ma- 
terial for  glue  and  fertilizer  works. 

In  regard  to  the  dairy  cattle  at  this  show,  the  Agricul- 
tural Gazette  has  the  following  summary: 

There  were  only  15  entries  in  the  three  classes  for  cows  giving  the 
greatest  quantity  of  milk  containing,  on  the  average  of  two  milkings, 
not  less  than  12  per  cent  solids  and  3  per  cent  butter-fat.  In  the  first 
class  for  cows  which  had  calved  not  less  than  three  months  before  the 
date  of  the  show,  Mr,  Salisbury  Bixendale  was  first  and  second  with 
Shorthorns,  Mr.  Church  being  third.  The  other  two  classes  had  no 
restriction  as  to  date  of  calving.  The  first  was  for  cows  of  iioo 
pounds  or  over  live  weight,  and  here  Mr.  Pratt  was  first  with  a  Short- 
born,  and  Mr.  Baxendale  was  second  with  a  Shorthorn.  The  first 
prize  in  the  class  for  cows  under  iioo  pounds  live  weight  was  won  by 
Mr.  Adeane's  Kerry,  Mr.  Church  being  second  with  a  Red  Poll. 

The  half  a  dozen  different  breeds  of  sheep  on  exhibition 
were  represented  by  about  600  head,  of  which  250  were  of 
the  Shropshire  breed. 

AMERICAN  PURCHASERS. 

In  spite  of  the  restrictions  laid  by  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment on  further  importations,  there  were  buyers  present, 
from  both  the  States  and  Canada,  looking  out  for  bargains 
in  the  line  of  show  and  breeding  sheep,  and  made  many 
purchases. 

CONCLUDING  COMPLIMENTS. 

After  concluding  his  remarks  upon  the  sheep  classes,  he 
adds  a  further  tribute  of  respect  to  the  British  sheep  breeder, 
and  also  to  the  management  of  the  show,  in  the  following 
words: 

The  display  in  this  section  is  too  big  for  me  to  cover  properly,  and 
I  will  therefore  close,  for  the  present,  by  saying  that  the  money-mak- 
ing power  of  the  sheep  seems  to  be  much  more  thoroughly  appreci- 
ated throughout  li-itain  than  in  America.  The  different  breeds  are 
brought  to  an  astonishing  perfection,  and  it  is  evident  that  this  cbss 
of  stock  not  only  contributes  largely  to  the  agricultural  wealth  of 
these  islands,  but  their  breeding  is  pursued  with  a  skill  and  intelli- 
gence not  surpassed  in  any  other  known  line  of  breeding.  The 
Warwick  Royal  will  long  be  famous  for  its  glorious  show  of  sheep, 
and  my  only  regret  Is  that  1  had  so  little  time  to  spend  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  yard.  In  passing,  let  me  note  another  point  tending  to 
sh  ow  the  thorough  management  observable  at  this  exhibition.  Every 
morning,  at  a  stated  hour,  a  certain  contracted  quantity  of  freshly 
'  lit  tnres  (a  forage  plant  of  the  pea  family)  was  delivered  at  the  sheep 
p- ns  for  the  use  of  exhibitors.  This  is  called  the  best  of  all  feedi  for 
show  sheep  on  exhibition,  and  the  condition  in  which  it  was  delivered 
indies !(;d  that  whoever  had  charge  of  that  particular  piece  of  work 
understood  his  business.    The  society  seems  to  be  exceedingly  watch- 


ful in  attending  to  all  these  little  details,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  add 
that  this  goes  a  long  way  toward  insuring  satisfaction  to  all  ex- 
hibitors. 

I  can  only  characterize  the  Royal,  as  a  whole,  as  the  most  perfectly 
managed  show  I  have  ever  attended.  It  is  a  well-oiled  machine, 
moving  forward  with  one-half  the  friction  and  confusion  attending  the 
average  American  fair.  That  we  can  learn  something  from  our  En- 
glish cousins  in  show-yard  management  must  be  conceded  without 
reservation. 


Starting  a  Poultry  Ranch. 

Chicago,  III.,  July  23,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor: — I  have  perused  with  interest  the  let- 
ters from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Geffroy  on  this  subject,  and  would 
suggest  that  he  give  us  more  details  as  to  the  breeds  he 
kept,  the  age  of  his  stock  and,  last  but  not  least,  the  finan- 
cial success,  or  otherwise,  of  his  undertaking. 

As  an  old  poultry  breeder,  I  agree  with  him  that  experi- 
ence is  better  than  theory,  but  I  would  strongly  advise  the 
beginner  to  try  the  two  together  as  the  easiest  way  of  at- 
taining perfection. 

Instead  of  stationary  houses,  as  used  by  Mr.  GefTroy,  I 
would  recommend,  where  a  large  stock  is  to  be  kept,  and 
plenty  of  space,  that  portable  ones  be  substituted,  so  that 
the  stock  may  be  readily  moved  from  place  to  place,  there- 
by insuring  untainted  ground.  The  space  under  the 
houses  will  serve  as  a  shelter  from  rain  as  well  as  the  sun 
and  will  be  much  appreciated  by  the  stock.  This  plan  has 
been  adopted  by  farmers  in  Europe  (who  do  not  make  their 
poultry  a  specialty)  and  they  are  thereby  enabled  to  put 
their  stock  over  the  stubble  after  the  grain  has  been  mowed 
and  get  them  to  act  as  gleaners  of  the  fallen  seed,  so  that 
nothing  is  lost.  1  """.^^llfS  ."^ 

I  consider  50  or  60  fowls  enough  to  be  assigned  to  one 
house,  as  overcrowding  is  one  of  the  chief  things  to  be 
guarded  against.  The  internal  arrangement  of  the  houses 
used  by  Mr.  Geffroy  are,  with  the  exception  of  the  food  and 
water,  quite  to  my  mind,  and  if  the  nest  boxes  are  made 
large  enough  and  kept  scrupulously  clean,  there  will  be 
little  trouble  with  the  hens  using  them. 

Instead  of  placing  the  food  and  water  inside  the  house,  I 
would  place  these  commodities  at  a  respectable  distance 
therefrom.  There  is  nothing  worse  than  encouraging  poul- 
try to  be  lazy,  and  while  I  used  to  feed  the  soft  food  in  hop- 
pers near  the  houses,  I  invariably  scattered  the  grain 
around  and  gave  them  a  little  work  to  find  it  and,  where 
practicable,  this  plan  may  be  adopted  with  advantage,  as 
it  will  train  the  stock  to  forage  on  their  own  account. 

The  best  breeds  to  keep  will  depend  pretty  much  upon 
the  purpose  for  which  they  are  kept  and  the  taste  of  the 
owner.  The  dark  Brahma  is,  and  always  has  been,  my  fa- 
vorite from  a  show  point  of  view,  but  for  all-round  qualities 
I  think  the  colored  Dorking  superior  to  any  other  known 
breed.  I  have  not  seen  them  mentioned  in  your  columns, 
yet  to  the  farmer,  to  the  poultry  keeper,  and  to  the  epicure, 
there  is  no  finer  fowl  living.  It  excels  all  in  weight,  early 
maturity  and  quality  of  flesh,  and  it  can  compare  favorably 
with  any  other  breed  for  hardiness  and  laying  qualities. 
Then  follows  the  Plymouth  Rock,  Brahma,  Langshans, 
Game,  Indian  Game  and  Wyandotte,  all  useful  breeds, 
while,  if  a  cross  is  wished,  any  of  the  first  four  named 
breeds  will  answer  the  purpose  admirably. 

If  farmers  would  only  give  this  matter  a  little  attention 
and  try  the  experiment,  they  would  find  that  it  is  a  very 
pleasant  as  well  as  a  very  profitable  branch  of  their  busi- 
ness, and  if  once  they  catch  the  idea,  very  few  of  them  will 
give  it  up. 

Personally,  I  would  keep  pure-bred  birds  only,  and  that, 
too,  of  one  breed,  as  thereby,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
breeding  pens,  the  stock  will  not  require  to  be  separated 
nor  any  chances  run  of  a  cross  breed. 

Poultry  clubs  and  shows  are  great  incentives  to  poultry- 
keeping  and  they  ought  to  be  encouraged  and  well  sup- 
ported. Every  county  ought  to  have  its  club  and  show, 
while  once  a  year,  at  least,  there  ought  to  be  a  State  show, 
supported  by  every  one  of  the  county  clubs,  when  I  venture 
to  predict  that  thousands  of  people  will  catch  the  "  fever  " 
and  the  industrious,  intelligent  poultry  keeper  will  be  re- 
warded. It  does  not  require  a  million  dollars  nor  a  million 
acres  to  become  a  fancier,  or  to  breed  poultry  successfully, 
and  it  is  a  fact  worthy  of  note  that  in  Great  Britain  the 
best  poultry  and  dogs  (if  I  may  mention  another  paying 
hobby)  are  bred  by  what  may  be  classed  as  the  poor 
people,  and  sold  at  fabulous  prices  to  those  who  have 
more  money  than  brains  and  who  fail  where  the  poor 
man,  who  studies  his  business,  succeeds.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  cost  of  keeping  pure  bred  stock  is  no 
greater  than  keeping  mongrels,  and  although  they  may 
cost  a  little  more  at  first,  they  will  pay  better  in  the  end.  It 
is  on  this  rock  that  many  an  otherwise  good  farmer  found- 
ers in  this  branch  of  his  business,  and  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  as  mongrels  cannot  compare  with  pure-bred 
stock  in  any  way.  Let  farmers  then  take  up  stock-breed- 
ing on  a  proper  basis,  and  they  will  find  that  their  stock  is 
not  only  "  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever,"  but  also  a 
very  profitable  investment.  Yours, 

J.  A.  Bfrnard-Hossack. 


A  Penn's  Grove  Poultry  Grower. 

E.  A.  Hoadley,  living  near  Penn's  Grove,  says  the  Sono- 
7na  County  Farmer,  has  16  poultry  houses,  10x12  feet  and 
7  feet  high  in  front  by  4  feet  in  rear.  All  have  cement 
floors,  which  serve  the  double  purpose  of  keeping  out  ver- 
min and  ease  in  keeping  clean — two  of  the  most  essential 
points  in  poultry-raising.  He  keeps  about  1200  hens  and 
is  raising  this  season  about  500  chickens.  Everything  on 
the  place  is  very^clean  and  not  one  sick  chicken  did  we 


see.  Mr.  Hoadley  buys  his  feed  by  the  carload,  and  of 
course  gets  it  at  carload  rates.  He  feeds  wheat,  middlings 
and  barley,  which  is  cooked  three  times  a  week  in  summer 
and  every  day  in  winter,  in  a  large  kettle  holding  40  gal- 
lons, which  is  set  in  a  cement  furnace  conveniently  located 
in  the  yard,  and  requiring  but  little  fuel  for  cooking  pur- 
poses. At  night  the  kettle  is  tightly  covered,  and  in  the 
morning  his  fowls  have  a  warm,  healthy  breakfast.  He 
does  not  deal  it  out  in  dippersful  here  and  there,  but  loads 
the  feed  on  a  sled  and  drives  from  one  house  to  another 
until  the  flock  is  all  fed.  He  feeds  in  troughs  about  10 
feet  long,  8  inches  wide  and  4  inches  deep.  After  feeding 
is  over,  barrels  of  water  are  put  on  the  sled  and  the  round 
made  again.  The  water  is  put  in  "V  "-shaped  troughs 
where. the  fowls  quench  their  thirst  at  will.  After  feeding 
and  watering,  every  perch  goes  out  in  the  sun  and  the 
floors  are  cleaned  of  all  droppings.  The  poultry  range  of 
10  acres  is  planted  to  corn  or  potatoes,  thus  serving  a 
double  purpose.  The  balance  of  this  20  acres  is  planted 
in  corn.  His  henhouses  are  built  in  rows  running  north 
and  south,  and  180  feet  apart  each  way.  There  are  several 
capons  running  around  in  the  yard  that  look  very  nice. 
Mr.  Hoadley  says  from  this  time  on  he  intends  caponizing 
all  his  surplus  cockerels,  as  they  take  on  more  flesh  and 
bring  a  better  price  in  the  market. 


]IIhe  Vetef^inari/^n. 


Answers  to  Questions  from  Rural  Readers. 

Nasal  Gleet,  Chronic  Catarrh,  Ozaena. 

405  Broderick  St.,  S.  F.,  July  29,  1892. 
To  THE  Editor  : — The  definition  of  this  disease  is 
continuous,  remittent,  or  intermittent  discharge  of  a  varying 
character  from  the  nasal  chambers.  After  a  protracted 
severe  case  of  simple  catarrh,  and  where  debilitating  in- 
fluences, either  extrinsic  or  intrinsic,  have  been  in  opera- 
tion, it  not  infrequently  occurs  as  part  of  the  general  atony 
that  the  secreting  membrane  of  the  nasal  chambers  and 
upper  air  passages  require  a  longer  time  than  usual  to  re- 
gain  its  normal  tonicity  and  healthy  function,  during  this 
time  exhibiting,  as  the  most  marked  feature  of  the  un- 
healthy condition,  a  continuous  or  intermittent  nasal  dis- 
charge. 

Treatment. — In  every  case  of  chronic  nasal  catarrh, 
until  we  are  thoroughly  satisfied  that  the  discharge  with 
which  we  are  dealing  is  not  glanders,  and  not  likely  to 
propagate  itself,  the  animal  must  be  strictly  isolated  and 
the  stable  utensils  kept  solely  for  that  animal.  The  horse 
ought  to  have  rest  or  very  light  work,  good  and  liberal 
diet,  and  to  be  under  the  influence  of  correct  sanitary  con- 
ditions. The  most  successful  constitutional  treatment, 
medicinally,  I  have  found  consists  of  arsenic  or  salts  of 
iron.  The  arsenic  can  be  given  as  Fowler's  solution,  half 
an  ounce  morning  and  night  in  the  food  or  water,  with  one 
drachm  of  the  powdered  sulphate  of  iron.  Sulphate  of 
copper  in  one  drachm  doses  is  also  highly  recommended, 
powdered  cantharides  from  three  to  five  grains  adminis- 
tered twice  daily. 

As  a  local  application,  the  astringent  tonics  of  the  min- 
eral salts,  as  the  sulphate  or  chloride  of  zinc  or  sulphate  of 
copper,  five  grains  of  the  zinc  chloride  to  40  grains  of  sul- 
phate of  copper  to  the  ounce  of  water.  There  is  no  merit 
in  nasal  injections  unless  the  liquid  is  regularly  distributed 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  nasal  membrane.  This  can 
be  only  accomplished  by  tact  and  patience. 

Iodoform  may  be  driven  up  the  nostrils  once  or  twice 
daily  by  means  of  an  insufflator.  This  method  of  local 
stimulation  I  have  seen  attended  with  much  good. 

If  this  disease  does  not  quickly  succumb  to  the  above 
treatment,  a  surgical  operation  will  have  to  be  performed, 
which  consists  in  trephining  the  sinuses  of  the  head. 

Nasal  gleet  may  arise  from  other  sources  than  catarrhal 
inflammation,  such  as  external  injuries,  caries  of  the  upper 
molar  teeth,  alveolar  abscesses,  disease  of  the  facial  bones, 
and  in  cattle  and  sheep  from  the  lodgement  of  the  larvas  of 
the  cestriis  bovis. 

LOUSINESS,  PHTHIRIASIS. 

Horses  are  liable  to  a  disturbed  condition  of  the  skin 
from  the  residence  there  of  at  least  three  species  of  what 
are  ordinarily  known  as  lice.  Two  of  these  are  individuals 
of  separate  families  of  the  same  order,  and  the  third  is  an 
accidental  visitant  received  from  cohabitation  with  poultry. 
Of  the  two  former,  the  Hcematopinus  equi  is  the  proper 
pediculus  and  a  true  blood-sucker;  the  other,  the  Tricho- 
dects  equi,  lives  among  the  hair  and  on  the  skin,  not 
finding  its  food  supply  from  the  blood  direct,  but  in  the 
exuvia  of  the  structures.  These  two  species  are  more  apt 
to  be  found  on  horses  neglected  or  suffering  from  poverty, 
while  the  inroads  of  the  louse  of  the  domestic  fowl  are  reg- 
ulated by  the  poultry  houses,  their  condition  and  prox- 
imity to  stables. 

Treatment. — In  the  case  of  the  poultry  louse,  Gonioctes 
Burnetii,  any  attempt  at  the  destruction  of  those  on  the 
horses  will  be  unavailing  without  the  removal  of  the  orig- 
inal cause.  In  the  application  of  a  wash  to  the  skin,  the 
difficulty  is  not  that  of  destroying  the  insects,  but  of  ob- 
taining at  the  same  time  the  destruction  of  their  eggs. 
The  best  way  is  to  repeat  the  applications  of  parasiticides 
until  the  whole  are  destroyed  as  they  appear.  There  is 
nothing  better  than  an  infusion  of  stavesacre  seeds,  or 
tobacco,  in  proportion  of  one  ounce  to  20  or  40  of  water. 
A.  E.  Buzard, 

Veterinary  Surgeon. 


Parties  looking  for  a  favorable  location  for  a  starch 
factory  have  found  the  conditions  favorable  at  Petaluma, 
Sonoma  county.  It  will  afford  a  fair  and  assured  market 
for  large  or  small  potatoes  and  give  new  impulse  to  that 
crop.  The  parties  interested  intend  to  have  the  manu- 
factory in  running  order  for  the  crop  of  this  fall. 


Aug.  6,  1892. 
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^E^ORTICULTURE. 


Exhibits  of  Olive  Products. 

The  Olive  Growers'  Association  of  California,  al  the 
meeting  held  in  San  Francisco,  July  21,  1892,  decided  to 
make  an  exhibition  of  olive  oil  and  olives  at  the  Italian- 
American  exposition  at  Genoa,  which  opened  last  June  and 
will  continue  until  December  next.  The  association  re- 
quests that  those  desiring  to  exhibit  their  products  shall 
send  no  less  than  one  case  of  the  finest  olive-oil  they  have. 
Exhibitors  will  find  no  difficulty  in  transporting  goods  to 
Genoa,  there  being  direct  communication  between  New 
York  and  the  port  of  Genoa,  and  to  save  time  should  be 
sent  from  here  to  New  York  by  express.  Exhibits  will  be 
free  of  tax  and  exempt  from  custom  and  municipal  duties. 
Cases  thus  to  be  sent  should  be  addressed  to  E.  DeGio- 
vanni,  Italian-American  Exposition,  Genoa,  Italy.  For 
further  information  address  the  agents,  Cevasco  Bruzzolara 
&  Co.,  632  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  association  also  decided  to  make  an  exhibition  at 
the  Manufacturers,  Dealers  and  Consumers'  Food  Exposi- 
tion, to  be  held  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Food  Manufacturers'  Association, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  promote  the  manufacture,  sale  and 
consumption  of  wholesome  food  products,  etc.  The  asso- 
ciation desires  to  make  a  collective  exhibit  from  throughout 
the  State,  and  is  now  in  correspondence  as  to  space,  cost, 
etc. 

Those  desiring  to  be  represented  in  said  exhibition  are 
requested  to  at  once  let  us  know  what  they  wish  to  exhibit 
(olives  or  oil)  and  in  what  manner  put  up.  No  less  than 
one  case  is  requested  from  each  grower.  The  only  ex- 
penses to  be  incurred  will  be  the  cost  of  space  and  the  care 
of  the  exhibit  while  on  exhibition,  this  expense  to  be  met 
by  assessment,  each  exhibitor  paying  his  pro  rata  and  no 
more.  Freight  or  express  charges  to  be  paid  by  the  ex- 
hibitors. 

The  producers  of  olive  oil  are  also  requested  to  forward 
to  the  the  Columbian  World's  Exposition  at  Chicago  at 
least  one  case  of  their  finest  olive  oil,  and  pickled  olives, 
put  up  in  the  most  attractive  style  possible. 

B.  M.  Lelong,  Secretary. 


Assessing  Frnit  Trees. 

William  H.  Robinson,  Secretary  of  the  San  Joaquin 
County  Board  of  Horticultural  Commissioners,  has  filed  his 
monthly  report  with  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  In  it  he 
said: 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  report  that  the  cultivation 
of  fruit  trees  in  San  Joaquin  county  is  gradually  increasing 
—  notably  peaches,  apricots,  prunes,  pears,  almonds,  and 
olives.  There  has  been  no  boom,  but  a  steady  enlarge- 
ment of  the  area  devoted  to  its  culture,  and  good  fruit  is 
sure  of  fair  prices  and  a  steady  market.  No  distinctive  ef- 
fort has  been  put  forth  to  present  the  claims  of  this  county 
as  a  fruit-growine  region  to  the  notice  of  the  assembled 
world  at  the  Columbian  Exposition,  and  San  Joaquin 
promises  fair  to  be  an  unknown  quantity  at  Chicago.  Ef- 
forts heretofore  made  to  establish  a  cannery  have  failed 
from  lack  of  interest,  inducement  or  faith  in  its  ultimate 
profits  as  an  investment,  or  in  the  business  capacity  of  its 
promoters.  Individual  enterprise,  however,  promises  to 
pioneer  the  way.  It  will  soon  become  necessary  to  estab- 
lish them  on  large  orchards  like  the  Armstrong  tract  and 
the  Langford  colony  in  order  to  can  the  surplus  fruit  when 
there  is  a  glut  in  the  market,  or  it  becomes  too  ripe  for 
shipment. 

In  view  of  the  relation  I  occupy  to  the  horticultural  in- 
terests of  the  county,  it  is  reasonable  that  I  also  report 
upon  the  methods  of  assessment  and  taxation  of  fruit  trees, 
which,  like  codlin  moth,  phylloxera,  scale  and  other  insect 
pests,  aid  to  destroy  them  and  discourage  all  eflfort  to  raise 
the  same.  It  is  an  Eastern  proverb  that  the  paramount 
duty  of  every  man  is  to  plant  a  tree,  build  a  house  and 
raise  a  child.  The  tax  gatherer  has  included  the  first  two 
in  his  category,  leaving  the  rather  unprofitable  burden  of 
the  last  wholly  exempt,  in  view  of  the  fact,  possibly,  that  it 
is  not  wise  to  "kill  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg." 

The  constitution  of  the  State  provides  that  growing 
crops  shall  not  be  taxed.  The  interpretation  of  this  pro- 
vision has  been  practically  applied  to  wheat,  barley,  oats 
and  rye.  If  peach  trees  and  wheat  grow  side  by  side,  or 
jointly  occupy  the  same  ground,  the  wheat  is  not  taxed, 
while  the  peach  trees  are.  Why  ?  One  is  taxed  as  an  im- 
provement and  the  other  is  not.  Why?  Both  are  valuable 
additions  or  ameliorations  made  and  cost  equally  as  much 
labor. 

It  is  not  possible  for  the  Assessor  to  tax  the  oak,  ash  or 
willow  trees  growing  in  a  state  of  nature,  nor  would  it  be 
possible  to  tax  trees  as  such,  if  they  grew  in  a  state  of  na- 
ture, although  they  produced  the  most  valuable  fruits — even 
oranges,  peaches,  etc.  Why  ?  Because  they  are  not  im- 
provements in  the  legal  sense.  Since  the  cost  of  cultiva- 
tion of  corn,  beans  and  other  vegetables  are  not  taxed  as 
improvements,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  whole  tax  levied 
is  made  upon  the  stump  and  leaves  of  a  barren  apricot, 
peach,  pear,  or  grapevine,  since  by  law  the  growing  fruit  is 
not  taxable. 

The  purchase  and  planting  of  a  fruit  tree  costs  about  25 
cents  each,  and  vines  50  per  cent  less.  For  three  years  it 
is  not  customary  to  tax  them;  subsequently  they  bear  fruit 
and  come  within  the  category  of  taxable  property.  Why  ? 
Because  they  bear  fruit;  but  growing  fruit  is  not  taxable. 
Because  they  produce  an  income;  but  an  income  is  not 
taxable.  But  they  are  taxed  as  an  improvement.  Why  an 
improvement  ?  They  are  not  for  three  years,  and  the 
growth  and  maturity  of  plant  life  is  not  a  fit  subject  for 
taxation,  and  during  those  years  the  trees  have  become  a 
portion  of  the  realty.  But  the  land  becomes  more  valuable, 
which  is  true;  therefore  it  must  be  taxed.    How  ?  Simply 


as  land.  Here  another  provision  of  the  constitution  inter- 
venes and  says  that  improved  and  unimproved  land  shall 
be  taxed  the  same.  How  then  can  an  orchard  be  taxed 
more  than  other  lands  without  orchard  The  whole  theory 
of  taxation  of  fruit  trees  as  an  improvement,  as  enunciated 
by  the  State  Board  of  Equalization,  runs  in  a  vicious  circle 
of  false  reasoning  that  is  a  disgrace  to  the  intelligence  of 
the  age.  The  undisguised  spirit,  motive  and  intent  of  this 
provision  has  been  wholly  ignored  in  the  tax  upon  fruit 
trees. 

If  it  were  true  that  taxation  was  legally  placed  upon  land 
according  to  productive  value  (which  is  not  true,  in  fact),  it 
would  still  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  show  that  the 
productive  value  of  a  fruit  crop  was  any  greater  than  of  a 
crop  of  onions,  tomatoes  or  wheat.  Dried  plums  retail  to- 
day for  five  cents  a  pound  in  the  market.  Any  intelligent 
man  can  soon  find  out  that  this  will  not  pay  the  cost  of 
production.  The  State  Viticultural  Commission  in  a  report 
made  by  Commissioner  West,  a  year  ago,  warned  the  pub- 
lic against  planting  raisin  grapes  in  view  of  overproduction, 
and  consequent  loss.  Since  then  raisins  have  been  brought 
here,  shipped  from  Fresno  at  $25  per  ton.  To  assess  lands 
growing  fruits  at  $100,  $50,  $25,  or  even  $10  per  acre  addi- 
tional in  view  of  these  facts  is  absurd,  unjust  and  in- 
iquitous. 

Very  few  that  are  not  engaged  in  the  business  appreciate 
the  care,  labor  and  expense  involved  in  planting,  growing, 
cultivating  and  pruning  fruit  trees,  to  say  nothing  of  pick- 
ing, boxing,  canning,  drying,  shipping  and  marketing  their 
products.  This  has,  as  a  rule,  so  far  been  attended,  with 
few  exceptions,  with  loss  rather  than  gain  to  the  producer, 
taking  the  mequitable  tax  into  consideration.  Some  more 
rational  method  of  assessing  and  collecting  taxes  upon 
growing  crops  (misnamed  improvements)  should  be  devised, 
and  the  power  of  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  restricted 
or  defined  in  matters  of  classification,  or  the  fruit  industries 
of  this  State  will  soon  be  paralyzed  and  our  fruit  growers 
bankrupted. 


Horticultural  Displays  at  the  World's  Pair. 

Freights  on  Displays.— J:  M.  Samuels,  Chief  of  the 
Department  of  Horticulture,  writes  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
State  Horticultural  Society  as  follows  : 

Under  the  present  arrangement  between  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition  and  the  railroads  of  the  country,  the  latter  agree  to  carry 
exhibits  to  Chicago  at  regular  schedule  rates,  and  return  them,  to  the 
regular  owner,  free  of  charge.  On  account  of  the  perishable  nature 
of  most  horticultural  products,  the  above  terms  will  be  of  no  benefit 
to  this  large  class  of  exhibitors,  as  they  cannot  be  returned  to  the 
original  shipper,  nor  are  they  in  condition  to  be  sold  in  Chicago  after 
having  remained  on  exhibition  the  requisite  length  of  time.  I  would 
suggest  that  all  State  and  other  horticultural  societies  tai<e  the  matter 
up  at  their  summer  meetings  and  pass  resolutions  requesting  the 
ra  lroads  to  modify  this  agreement  in  such  manner  that  the  shippers 
of  perishable  articles  may  receive  the  benefits  of  a  half  rate,  at  least, 
to  the  Exposition,  and  the  same  on  articles  which  are  returned. 
Copies  of  such  resolutions  should  be  forwarded  to  all  railroads  run- 
ning through  the  territory  covered  by  the  Society,  and  a  copy  sent  to 
this  office  for  reference  to  the  Traffic  Manager  of  the  Exposition.  This 
is  a  question  that  m'ght  also  be  taken  up  by  the  dilTerent  State 
World's  Fair  boards,  as  they  will  have  great  influence  with  the  roads 
doing  business  in  their  respective  States,  and  may  result  even  in 
securing  free  transportation  over  at  least  part  of  the  route  for  col- 
lective exhibits  made  by  and  at  the  expense  of  the  State  organiza- 
tions. 

Putting  up  Fruit  Samples. — The  Southern  California 
World's  Fair  Association  distributed  4800  glass  jars  and 
tumblers  during  the  first  three  weeks  of  July.  The  com- 
mittee is  having  great  difficulty  in  supplying,  as  fast  as 
needed,  glassware  for  the  six  county  organizations  in  the 
southern  district.  Pomona  has  filled  her  first  invoice,  and 
now  wants  an  entire  carload  of  jars.  Riverside  telegraphs 
for  240  jars  and  jelly  tumblers,  while  Orange,  Ventura  and 
other  counties  are  making  equal  demands.  About  2000 
jars  were  received  from  the  East  on  July  23d,  and  it  was 
thought  this  supply  would  not  last  more  than  one  week. 
The  glassware  and  dried  fruit  packages  are  furnished  free 
by  the  Association  to  those  donating  fruit  for  the  exhibit. 
Frank  Wiggins,  secretary  of  the  Southern  California 
World's  Fair  Association,  writes  to  the  State  Commission 
as  follows,  with  reference  to  his  experience  in  the  matter  of 
liquid  preservatives  for  putting  on  fruit:  "The  most  suc- 
cessful preparation  that  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  is  what 
is  known  here  as  the  Baker  compound,  which  is  used  in 
preparing  water  similar  to  the  sulphurized  method  as  given 
by  Prof.  Hilgard.  It  is  more  easily  prepared  and  produces 
a  better  eflfect,  although  bright- colored  fruit  does  not  retain 
its  color.  This  process  we  used  at  the  Los  Angeles  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  for  two  years  with  more  satisfactory  re- 
sults than  any  other  preparation.  Just  now  we  are  having 
good  results  from  the  use  of  bisulphide  of  soda;  also  the 
salicylic  preparation.  If  our  preservatives  prove  failures, 
we  will  have  a  good  stock  of  empty  glassware  to  take  to 
Chicago,  to  be  filled  with  fruit  after  we  reach  there."  San 
Diego  county  growers  are  putting  up  fruit  for  the  Colum 
bian  Exposition  in  four  ways:  In  salicylic  acid  water;  in 
alcohol;  sulphurated  water;  and  in  syrup  made  of  the  very 
purest  white  sugar.  All  those  who  have  experimented  in 
the  matter  of  putting  up  fruit  in  jars  agree  that  to  effect  the 
best  results  the  fruit  should  be  large,  not  too  ripe,  and 
must  be  carefully  handled. 

Washington  Fruits. — William  L.  LaFollette,  Super- 
intendent of  the  World's  Fair  agricultural  exhibit  for  the 
State  of  Washington,  is  arranging  for  a  complete  model 
farm  in  miniature  for  the  Washington  exhibit.  He  will 
have  a  farmhouse,  barns,  fences  and  fields  of  growing 
grain.  There  will  be  fields  of  summerfallow,  with  tiny 
gang  plows  and  furrows.  Threshers,  binders,  and  all  other 
farm  machinery  will  be  shown  in  miniature  as  they  appear 
when  in  use  in  the  West.  Mr.  LaFollette  will  also  erect  a 
large  cold  storage  safe  with  glass  sides  and  neatly  arranged 
shelving.  The  fruits  of  Washington  will  be  shown  in  this 
during  their  season,  and  collectors  throughout  the  State 
will  renew  the  supply  by  sending  fresh  fruit  daily  to  Chi- 
cago, by  express.  First,  the  safe  will  be  filled  with  luscious 
strawberries,  and  from  that  on  during  the  succeeding  sea- 
sons, as  the  fruit  ripens,  the  cold  storage  fruit  display  will 


be  kept  replenished  with  all  varieties  of  ripening  fruit  from 
May  1st  to  October  30th,  1893,  or  during  the  entire  time 
that  the  Exposition  is  open. 

Bearing  Almond  Trees.— P.  B.  Armstrong,  President 
of  the  Armstrong  Fruit  and  Nut  Co.  which  owns  in  the 
northern  part  of  San  Joaquin  county  one  of  the  largest  or- 
chards in  the  world,  covering  loi 5  acres,  is  preparing  to 
send  to  Chicago  10  almond  trees  in  lull  bearing  to  replant 
them  on  the  Exposition  grounds.  The  trees  will  be  trans- 
planted in  boxes  each  four  feet  square.  He  a'so  proposes 
to  have  as  fine  a  display  of  peach  and  other  fruits  in  jars 
as  any  fruit  grower  in  the  country.  With  this  object  in 
view  he  picked  off  nearly  all  the  blossoms  on  certain  trees, 
leaving  only  a  few  to  mature,  thus  making  the  fruit  larger 
and  better.  He  expects  to  place  on  exhibition  no  peaches 
that  are  less  than  a  foot  in  circumference. 


Judge  J.  S.  Stabler,  an  expert  in  fruit  matters,  says 
that  the  growers,  dryers  and  canners  of  fruit  in  this  State 
this  year  will  probably  make  more  money  than  in  any  pre- 
ceding one.  Last  year  the  crop  here  of  all  deciduous  fruits 
was  phenomenally  large,  which,  however,  had  to  contend 
with  the  largest  crop,  including  apples,  east  of  the  Missouri 
river  that  had  been  harvested  during  the  past  ten  years. 
This  year  California  will  produce  fully  as  many  peaches  as 
last,  nearly  as  many  apricots  and  nectarines,  and  about  half 
as  many  French  prunes,  while  the  pear  crop  promises  to 
be  even  larger,  and  prices  this  year  will  rule  nearly  twice 
as  high  as  last.  Ever  since  the  organization  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Union,  facilities  for  shipping  and  marketing 
green  fruits  have  been  improving;  refrigerator  cars  have 
become  eminently  successful;  new  markets  have  been 
opened,  and  the  auction  plan  for  selling  fruit  immediately 
upon  its  arrival  in  Eastern  cities  has  worked  well.  Fruit 
growers  flatter  themselves  that  they  are  insured  two  pros- 
perous years,  as  a  very  poor  prophet  could  foretell  that  the 
Columbian  Exposition  in  1893  will  be  the  means  of  greatly 
enhancing  the  consumption  in  that  line.  It  is  noticeable 
that  the  leading  canneries  are  receiving  orders  from  the 
East  and  Europe  well  up  to  their  packing  capacity. 
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What  the  Santa  Clara  Exchange  Will  Do. 

Vice-President  E.  F.  Adams,  of  the  Santa  Clara  County 
Fruit  Exchange,  publishes  in  the  San  Jose  Mercury  a  letter 
outlining  the  work  of  the  organization,  which  all  those  con- 
templating similar  movements  will  read  with  interest.  We 
quote  as  follows: 

I  will  begin  by  saying  that  the  Exchange  will  certainly 
buy  a  lot,  put  up  a  warehouse  and  begin  business.  The 
present  directors  will  not  do  this  until,  in  their  opinion,  we 
are  entirely  ready.  I  presume  that  the  directors  will  buy  a 
lot  whenever  a  suitable  one  offers  at  a  proper  price,  and 
during  the  winter  and  spring  call  in  sufficient  funds  to 
build  a  warehouse,  so  that  our  successors  can  begin  upon 
it  as  soon  as  they  are  elected  and  have  it  ready  on  July  i, 
1893.  The  reason  for  so  little  haste  is  the  belief  of  the 
directors  that,  with  prices  as  they  are,  most  of  the  dried 
fruit  will  pass  out  of  first  hands  and  out  of  the  county  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  Exchange,  because  growers  will  be  satis- 
fied with  prices  offered  and  think  it  better  to  take  them 
than  to  trust  to  the  chances  of  doing  better  through  the 
medium  of  an  Exchange  which  has  got  its  reputation  to 
make.  If  we  are  mistaken  in  this,  and  if  the  business 
offers,  I  think  we  shall  lease  a  warehouse  and  attend  to  the 
business  in  that. 

I  made  this  statement  at  the  outset  because  I  am  satis- 
fied that  it  is  true,  and  I  wish  the  fruit-growers  of  the  coun- 
try to  understand  it  and  not  to  be  misled  by  statements  to 
the  contrary  emanating  from  interested  parties.  The  com- 
mission men  and  fruit-brokers  of  the  State,  in  pushing  their 
own  business,  have  practically  erected  the  fruit  business  of 
the  State  and  made  it  possible  for  fruit  growers  to  live,  and 
this  has  been  done,  I  think,  not  by  crowding  out  the  prod- 
ucts of  our  brothers  in  the  industry  elsewhere,  but  by 
tempting  multitudes  who  have  not  been  consumers  of  fruit, 
and  by  taking  advantage  of  the  early  ripening  of  our  prod- 
uct. We  may  be  sure  that  these  dealers  fully  appreciate 
all  that  they  have  done  for  us,  and  view  with  extreme  dis- 
like any  tendency  toward  a  cooperative  movement  on  our 
part  to  do  the  very  necessary  work  which  they  are  now  do- 
ing. They  honestly  believe  we  shall  fail  for  lack  of  mutual 
confidence  and  of  business  ability  and  experience  among 
growers.  They  say  among  themselves,  and  believe  it,  that 
we  farmers  are  a  cantankerous  lot,  ignorant  of  business 
methods,  suspicious  of  business  men,  unwilling  to  pay  for 
business  ability,  and  unable  to  grasp  the  scope  of  a  large 
business  enterprise,  but  quarrelsome  over  unimportant  de- 
tails, and  certain  to  go  to  smash  on  the  rocks  of  our  own 
ignorance  and  obstinacy.  This  is  the  honest  opinion  they 
have  of  us.  and  they  say  we  shall  not  hold  together  for  a 
single  season.  They  believe  that  in  so  far  as  we  have  any 
success,  it  will  be  by  the  efforts  of  some  one  or  more  firms 
shrewd  enough  to  capture  the  enterprise  and  steer  it  where 
it  will  do  themselves  the  most  good.  But  while  this  is 
what  they  think  and  say  to  each  other,  what  they  say  to  us 
is  very  different;  the  pushing  and  useful  men  whom  they 
employ  to  contract  for  them  tell  us  that  this  is  a  movement 
"exactly  in  the  right  direction;"  they  heartily  hope  it  will 
succeed,  but  "  dreadfully  fear  it  won't; "  in  fact,  it  is  "  gen- 
erally understood "  already  that  "  Beck  has  got  it,"  or 
"  Weber  &  Co.  have  got  it,"  or  the  "  San  Jose  Fruit  Pack- 
ing Company  has  got  it,"  or  somebody  else  has  "got  it;  " 
it  "  may  be  all  right,"  but  the  really  safe  way  is  for  the 
growers  to  "  wait  a  little"  and  see  what  is  done;  in  the 
meantime  they  are  ready  to  handle  the  fruit,  and  guarantee 
"  several  per  cent  better  than  the  Exchange  can  do." 

Now,  the  directors  of  the  Exchange  hear  of  all  these 
things  as  soon  as  they  are  said,  and  while  it  would  be  un- 
dignified and  improper  for  them  as  a  body  to  take  public 
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notice  of  such  floating  gossip,  as  an  individual  in  a  position 
to  know  I  wish  to  say  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  founda- 
tion for  any  of  these  stories;  nobody  has  "  got '' the  Ex 
change  except  the  growers  themselves,  and  I  don't  believe 
any  one  else  is  trying  to  get  it.  A  clear  majority  of  the 
directors  have  no  interest  in  the  matter  except  as  producers, 
and  the  canners  and  driers  who  are  joined  with  us  on  the 
board  went  into  the  movement  in  good  faith,  on  the  dis- 
tinct understanding  that  the  enterprise  was  to  be  controlled 
by  the  producers,  entirely  willing  that  it  should  and  cor- 
dially giving  us  the  great  benefit  of  their  experience  in  per- 
fecting our  plans. 

I  think  it  important  that  fruit-growers  generally  should 
understand  how  it  is  that  the  interests  of  canners  and  driers 
are  one  with  those  of  the  growers  in  this  movement.  I  find 
that  many — perhaps  most — growers  think  them  our  natural 
enemies,  and  that  they  would  not  join  us  except  with  the 
intent  to  devour  us.  Take  the  canners  for  example;  when 
they  have  bought  and  put  up  their  fruit  they  naturally  wish 
to  get  all  they  can  for  it;  canned  fruit  is  comparatively  an 
expensive  product,  and  their  worst  competition  is  from  the 
dried  fruit,  which  is  much  cheaper;  a  demoralized  dried 
fruit  market,  enabling  large  cotisumers  to  stock  I'p  at  very 
low  rates,  tends  greatly  to  reduce  the  sale  of  canned  goods; 
the  majority  of  the  dried  fruit  is  of  varieties  that  canners 
use  little  or  not  at  all,  so  that  increase  of  price  of  the 
fresh  product  does  not  affect  them;  and  in  the  case  of  apri- 
cots, peaches  and  pears,  which  are  both  canned  and  dried, 
the  canners  will  gain  much  more  by  a  general  stiffening  of 
the  dried  fruit  market  than  they  will  lose  by  any  probable 
increase  in  the  price  of  raw  fruit,  because  the  sum  paid  for 
the  fruit  itself  is  but  one  part  of  the  cost  of  the  canned 
product,  which  involves  more  outlay  for  suear,  labor,  ma- 
chinery and  boxes  than  for  the  fruit  itself.  The  position  of 
the  driers  is  but  little  different,  but  leads  to  the  same  con- 
clusion; when  they  have  bought  and  dried  their  fruit  they 
wish  to  get  all  they  can  for  it.  The  worst  competition  they 
can  have  is  from  the  growers  who  retain  their  fruit,  and 
whose  interests  are  not  large  enough  to  warrant  the  ex- 
pense necessary  to  obtain  accurate  information  about  the 
markets  of  the  world.  The  driers  desire  these  growers  to 
organize,  get  their  fruit  together  in  one  place,  and  inform 
themselves  about  the  market.  Then  all  will  be  able  to 
obtain  whatever  prices  the  state  of  the  market  will  warrant 
and  all  be  prosperous  together.  No  plan  proposed  for  the 
Exchange  interferes  with  individual  trading  among  those 
who  desire  it  and  there  will  always  be  a  great  deal  of  busi- 
ness of  that  kind.  In  the  conduct  of  the  Exchange  there 
can  be  no  conflict  among  growers,  producers  and  raisers. 
Some  driers  may  suppose  their  interest  to  be  served  by 
keeping  the  growers  discouraged  and  ignorant  in  order  that 
they  may  buy  cheaply,  but  the  trouble  is  that  the  disorgan- 
ization and  ignorance  continues  after  the  driers  have 
secured  their  stocks,  preventing  the  driers  from  securing  the 
advance  which  they  might  otherwise  hope  for.  They  are 
in  the  position  of  the  merchant  trying  to  compete  with  the 
manufacturer  in  the  latter's  own  goods.  It  cannot  be  done. 


Further  Work  by  the  Raisin  Producers. 

On  Saturday,  July  30th,  the  Fresno  raisin  growers 
assembled  again  to  advance  their  cooperative  movement. 
William  Harvey,  the  secretary,  made  the  following  address 
upon  the  progress  which  has  been  made  so  far,  and  the 
condition  in  which  the  association  is  at  present : 

"  Up  to  6  o'clock  last  evening  there  had  been  signed 
33,160  acres,  and  2000  more  are  reported  from  Tulare. 

"Packers  who  last  year  put  up  1,500,000  boxes  of  raisins 
have  signed.  They  say  that  the  reason  for  low  prices  last 
year  was  the  scarcity  of  money.  This  condition  does  not 
exist  this  year.  Last  year  the  growers  had  to  sell  at  fig- 
ures which  netted  the  grower  li  to  2 J  cents  for  their 
raisins.  There  is  no  overproduction,  and  this  year's  crop 
will  work  ofi  easily. 

"  It  was  thought  for  a  while  that  A.  D.  Barling  and  A. 
Griffin  had  violated  the  compact — the  former  by  buying  at 
3  and  4  cents  and  the  latter  by  selling  at  those  figures. 
But,  on  inquiry,  it  has  been  learned  that  Mr.  Barling  fur- 
nished the  trays  and  does  the  hauling,  thus  making  an 
equivalent  of  42  cents  per  pound. 

"  There  is  no  excuse  for  any  man  selling  for  less  than 
the  stipulated  price,  as  the  bankers  of  Fresno  will  advance 
money  on  raisins  which  are  in  packing  houses,  and  any 
grower  can  realize  50  per  cent  of  the  value  of  his  crop  as 
soon  as  it  reaches  the  packing  house,  and  he  is  not  forced 
to  sell  for  less  than  4^  cents." 

Secretary  Harvey  then  read  the  following  communica- 
tion, which  is  self-explanatory  : 

Fresno,  Cal.,  July  29,  1892. 

William  Harvey,  Esq.,  Secretary  Raisin  Growers'  Convention, 
l-'retno,  C'a/.  — Dear  Sir:  I  take  pleasure  in  reporting  to  this 
convention  that,  pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  chairman,  about  15  of  the 
raisin  packers  of  this  county  were  together  all  of  Monday  last,  in 
making  minimum  selling  prices.  For  packed  raisins,  the  f.  o.  b. 
prices  finally  agreed  upon  are  as  follows  :  Fancy  layers,  $2;  3  crown 
layers,  $1,70;  2  crown  layers,  $1.50;  fancy  loose  unfaced,  $1.45; 
fancy  loose  faced,  $1.50;  3  crown  loose,  boxes,  $1.35;  4  crown  loose, 
sacked,  6}^c;  3  crown  loose,  sacked,  siic;  2  crown  loose,  sacked,  4c; 
seedless  muscatel,  4j4c. 

These  prices  are  based  on  4}^  cents  for  good  raisins  in  the  sweat 
box.  We  have  now  the  signatures  of  22  packers,  aggregating  about 
1,500,000  boxes,  and  we  have  promise  of  several  others  that  will 
sign  the  agreement  adopted  at  the  last  State  convention,  and  some 
have  declined  to  sign  it  at  all. 

We  are,  however,  hopeful  that  the  required  95  per  cent  will  be  ob- 
tained, and  to  secure  that  desired  end,  a  committee  has  been  ap- 
pointed consisting  of  G.  B.  Olufs,  F.  Romaine  and  G  B.  Noble,  to 
get  such  legal  advice  as  may  be  necessary  in  drawing  up  a  paper  that 
will  be  binding  upon  those  packers  who  sign  it. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  this  committee  shall  either  personally  inter- 
view or  correspond  with  those  packers  who  have  not  yet  signed  the 
agreement,  and  obtain  from  them  their  signatures,  if  possible,  or  in 
:ir,y  event  a  definite  statement  of  their  attitude  toward  this  movement. 
'  am,  Geo.  B.  Noble,  Chairman. 

After  discussion,  it  was  decided  to  form  an  incorporation 
to  advance  the  work  thus  far  done  by  the  growers  and 
packers  as  an  association. 


CliETEOr^pioOGieAb. 

The  Weather  Bureau  and  Its  Relation  to  Agri- 
culture. 

Read  by  B.  S.  Pague,  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau,  Portland, 
Oregon,  before  the  Oregon  State  Grange,  at  its  annual 
meeting  recently  held  at  Albany,  Oregon. 

The  honorable  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  official 
head  of  the  agricultural  intersts  of  the  United  States,  says 
of  the  farmer  of  the  future  that  "  he  must  be  sufficiently 
well  educated  in  science  as  far  as  it  is  applicable  to  agricul- 
ture, and  he  must  be  intelligent  enough  to  study  his  sur- 
roundings and  to  apply  his  knowledge  to  the  conditions 
about  him.  The  farmer  of  the  future  will  be  a  business 
man,  able  not  only  to  compel  his  soil  to  do  its  best  in  the 
matter  of  production,  but  to  study  the  markets  and  know 
what  will  sell  the  best,  and  what  will  command  the  highest 
price.  The  farmer  will  keep  his  accounts  like  any 
other  business  man.  As  to  the  question  of  his  educa- 
tion, when  you  consider  that  he  must  have  a  knowledge  of 
all  the  principles  of  animal  and  plant  life;  that  he  must  un- 
derstand the  constitutent  elements  of  soil  and  fertilizers, 
and  that  he  must  have  some  knowledge  of  meteorology, 
chemistry  and  the  other  sciences  closely  connected  with 
crop  raising,  you  will  see  that  the  ideal  farmer  of  the  future 
will  have  to  be  not  only  a  brainy,  but  a  well  educated 
man."  This  opinion  coming  from  the  source  it  does,  car- 
ries with  it  a  weight  that  should  be  impressed  upon  every 
tiller  of  the  soil  throughout  the  country  in  order  that  thecom- 
ing  generation  may  be  able  to  cope  with  those  conditions 
which  will  most  likely  surround  the  then  farmer.  It  is  my 
privilege  to  engross  your  attention  for  a  few  moments  on 
one  of  the  subjects  which  the  farmer  must  know  in  the 
future  and  which  he  knows  more  of  now  that  he  did  five 
years  ago,  and  that  is  meteorology  or  the  science  of  the 
weather.  There  is  no  element  or  collection  of  conditions 
of  any  order  or  degree  which  enters  so  minutely  into  all 
our  being  and  vocations  as  does  the  weather.  Upon  the 
climate  of  a  place  depends  the  physical  being,  the  pro- 
ductions, the  existence  of  all  animate  as  well  as  inanimate 
things,  and  any  thitig  which  so  aflfects  us  should  have  more 
study  and  investigation  than  is  generally  accorded  to  it. 

The  National  Weather  Service,  a  bureau  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  a  creature  of  Congress, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  observations  and  reports  of 
storms,  the  investigation  of  the  growth  and  development 
of  crops,  the  giving  o(  information  to  mariners  relative  to 
storms  that  may  affect  them,  the  giving  of  information 
relative  to  rains  and  fair  weather,  the  approach  of  frost,  the 
collection  of  statistics  relative  to  the  efiforts  of  the  weather 
on  health,  statistics  for  the  engineer,  the  merchant,  the 
physician,  the  lawyer,  for,  in  brief,  all  classes,  all  profes- 
sions, all  people. 

The  Weather  Bureau  is  an  organization  for  the  people, 
no  special  class,  but  for  the  public  in  general,  and  owing  to 
the  peculiar  effects  of  the  weather  on  agricultural 
operations,  it  is  of  no  greater  benefit  to  any  class  than  it  is 
to  the  farmer. 

It  is  of  value  to  the  farmer  to  know  the  amount  and 
distribution  of  rainfall,  the  extremes  of  temperature,  the 
amount  of  sushine,  evaporation,  the  temperature  of  the 
soil  at  various  depths,  the  tettiperature  of  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  the  radiated  heat  from  the  earth,  the  occurrence  of  frost, 
and,  in  fact,  all  of  those  peculiar  weather  conditions  upon 
which  the  growth  and  development  of  crops  depend. 

The  weather  enters  directly  into  your  daily  occupation 
and  I  have  no  doubt,  that  many  of  you  have  a  personal 
diary  in  which  you  note  daily  the  weather  changes  and  the 
effects  of  the  weather  on  your  crops. 

The  Oregon  State  Weather  Service  cooperates  with  our 
national  bureau.  The  instruments  used  by  the  State 
service  are  furnished  in  part  by  the  State  and  in  part  by  the 
national  bureau.  Salaries  and  office  expenses  are  borne 
by  the  general  government.  The  State  service  is  for  the 
purpose  of  going  into  more  minute  investigation  concern- 
ing our  State's  climate  and  production  than  the  national 
bureau  is  able  to  do,  and  it  is  for  this  purpose  the  State 
legislature,  in  1889.  so  wisely  created  the  State  bureau. 

We  now  have  instruments,  especially  thermometers  and 
rain  guages,  all  of  standard  make,  distributed,  at  least  one 
set  to  each  county,  and  thus  have  such  a  distribution  of 
instruments  that  the  general  and  quite  minute  conditions 
are  ascertained,  recorded,  and  from  a  common  basis  of 
standard  instruments  are  comparable, 

The  general  climatic  conditions  of  the  State  are  fairly 
well  understood,  but  it  is  the  local  peculiarities  that 
affect  productions;  for  example,  the  frosts  of  April  12th 
to  17th  generally  injured  fruit.  Now,  most  of  you  know, 
possibly,  though  I  hope  not,  from  sad  experience,  that 
the  fruit  on  low  lands  was  more  seriously  injured  than 
that  on  the  higher  ground,  and  it  is  these  occurrences,  these 
peculiar  locations  and  situations  that  need  to  be  examined 
into.  The  Weather  Bureau  cannot  examine  every  farm, 
nor  every  section;  these  are  the  things  you  farmers  must 
examine  into.  Practical  experience  is  very  good,  but 
theory  mixed  with  practical  experience  is  better,  and,  by 
investigating,  you  form  theories,  from  the  theories  more  in- 
investigations,  then  the  practical  work.  Your  Agricultural 
college  and  Experiment  station  is  for  theories,  investiga- 
tions and  experiments,  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating 
just  what  can  be  produced  under  certain  conditions,  or 
what  results  follow  certain  conditions. 

The  Weather  Bureau  is  now  conducted  on  a  plan  in 
keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  times;  it  is  in  a  stage  of 
advancement;  its  object  is  to  benefit  all,  and  you  farmers 
we  wish  to  have  cooperate  with  us  and  see  if  we  can- 
not be  a  mutual  benefit.  A  merchant,  for  example,  buys 
a  large  stock  of  goods  and  his  object  is  to  sell  them  at 
the  highest  price  he  can  get  for  them;  and  so  to  do  that, 
advertises  what  he  has  for  sale,  the  more  be  advertises 
the  greater  will  be  his  sales.  This  assertion  is  at  least 
true  of  those  selling  specialties.    Now  if  the  merchant. 


who  does  not  produce  that  which  he  has  for  sale,  advertises 
to  sell  it,  why  not  the  farmer,  whom  we  all  rely  upon  for 
good  times  financially  and  for  sustenance, — why  not  he 
advertise  what  he  has  for  sale.  The  Weather  Bureau  does 
that  for  him  every  week  when  it  issues  the  weekly  Crop- 
Weather  Bulletin.  In  that  report  the  general  conditions, 
advancing  week  by  week  from  seed  time  to  harvest,  are 
reported;  it  is  an  advertisement,  for  from  those  reports  the 
farmers  throughout  the  whole  country  can  closely 
determine  the  approximate  results  of  harvests,  the  general 
supply  and  demand,  and  hence  the  prices,  thus  allowing 
him  to  sell  at  the  most  advantageous  time.  The  manu- 
facturer sells,  when  he  can,  when  the  supply  is  the  shortest 
and  the  price  the  longest,  as  it  were;  and  through  a  sys- 
tematic course  of  observation,  comparison  and  study,  the 
farmer  may  become  just  as  successful  in  selling  his  own 
productions  as  the  manufacturer  is  in  selling  his,  or  the 
middleman  selling  that  which  you  produce. 

The  Weather  Bureau  is  endeavoring  to  furnish  to  every 
community,  having  telephone  or  telegraphic  connections,  the 
daily  weather  forecasts.  We  do  not  claim  these  forecasts 
to  be  absolutely  correct,  but  they  can  be  relied  upon  at 
least  four  days  out  of  five;  and  as  investigation  and  com- 
parison proceeds  we  hope  to  be  able  to  furnish  even  better 
forecasts.  The  daily  forecasts  are  of  especial  value  to  the 
farmer,  and  by  the  extension  of  telephone  and  telegraph 
lines  the  forecasts  can  be  disseminated  more  directly  to 
him.  The  weather  forecasting  is  one  of  the  practical 
benefits  to  the  farmer.  The  weekly  crop-weather  reports 
is  another,  at  least  it  is  so  univerally  acknowledged. 
The  collection  of  the  various  meteorologic  conditions  in 
their  various  phases,  to  be  reduced  and  worked  down  to 
practical  application,  which  is  now  being  done,  form  so 
numerous  a  collection  of  examples  that  time  will  forbid 
their  classification  or  numbers. 


As  the  vintage  season  for  the  year  is  nearly  at  hand,  the 
wine  makers  of  the  State  are  again  confronted  with  the 
question  of  storage  room.  They  must  sell  their  stock  to 
make  room  for  this  season's  wine  or  provide  additional 
cooperage.  The  wine  product  was  short  last  year  and  will 
be  this;  but  the  wholesale  men  do  not  want  to  pay  figures 
which  the  makers  consider  fair.  They  are  counting  on  the 
wine  makers  having  to  sell  to  make  room  for  the  new  crop. 
The  St.  Helena  Siar  (Napa  Co.)  says  there  is  only  one  way 
to  overcome  this  state  of  affairs.  The  problem  of  cheap 
storage  has  been  solved,  and  is  now  in  operation  by  sev- 
eral large  wine  makers.  Instead  of  securing  small  cooper- 
age to  be  lodged  in  large  and  costly  edifices,  thereby  add- 
ing to  the  cost  of  the  wines,  they  have  begun  by  obtaining 
cooperage  at  a  low  rate,  the  building  being  an  after  con- 
sideration. They  first  order  large  tanks  from  12  to  15  feet 
high  and  from  14  to  16  feet  in  diameter,  capable  of  holding 
from  14,000  to  20,000  gallons  each.  These  tanks  are  sent 
from  San  Francisco,  carried  to  their  destination  and  set  up 
in  place  by  competent  men  at  a  total  cost  to  the  purchaser 
of  I X  to  'X  cents  per  gallon.  When  these  tapks  are  set 
up  in  the  place,  they  may  be  inclosed  in  a  cheap  frame 
building  which  will  be  sufficient  for  all  purposes.  Hereto- 
fore they  were  obliged  to  pay  to  3  cents  per  gallon  for 
the  privilege  of  storing  their  wine  in  cooperage  belonging 
to  another  man  and  in  another  man's  cellar,  together  with 
the  incidental  expenses  of  drayage,  gauging,  watching,  etc. 
By  following  the  process  mentioned,  storage  costs  ij  cents 
a  gallon  at  a  maximum  for  the  first  year,  the  wine  is  always 
under  the  maker  s  own  supervision,  and  the  cooperage  is 
his  own.  When  the  San  Francisco  wholesaler  sees  that 
the  wine  makers  are  independent,  and  not  obliged  to  rid 
themselves  of  their  old  stock  to  make  room  for  new,  he 
will  be  less  disposed  to  treat  them  like  beggars  and  im- 
press upon  their  minds  that  without  his  good  wishes  they 
must  starve. 


The  Los  Angeles  World's  Fair  Committee  has  prepared 
a  plan  of  cases  for  making  an  exhibit  of  curios  at  the 
World's  Fair.  The  cases  occupy  a  floor  space  of  20  by  40 
feet,  the  center  one  being  10  feet  high,  30  feet  long  and  10 
feet  wide.  This  is  surrounded  by  counter  showcases  rest- 
ing on  a  three- foot  counter,  where  an  attendant  can  stand 
as  bodyguard  over  the  cases.  The  cases  will  be  nickel 
plated,  the  estimated  cost  thereof  being  between  $700  and 
$1000.  The  committee  on  a  nut  exhibit  has  arranged  a 
plan  for  a  pyramid  of  glass  showcases,  covering  a  floor 
space  of  ten  by  ten  feet.  On  top  of  the  pyramid  will  be  a 
glass  column  15  feet  high  surmounted  with  a  glass  urn. 
The  cases  are  to  be  filled  with  walnuts,  the  display  of  grade 
and  quality  being  made  from  a  front  view  of  the  cases,  the 
column  being  the  ornamental  feature. 


The  water  from  the  Colorado  river  is  flowing  into  Salton 
lake,  Colorado  desert,  San  Diego  Co.,  but  it  has  attained 
only  a  depth  of  23  inches  in  the  deepest  part  of  the  lake. 
For  the  past  week  the  water  has  been  at  a  stand,  possibly 
lowered  a  little.  The  varying  winds  make  it  impossible  to 
determine  any  fall.  The  salt  works  are  in  full  operation, 
and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  there  will  be  no  suspen- 
sion of  work. 


Vacaville,  Solano  county,  is  very  active.  The  fruit 
crop  in  the  valley  is  the  best  ever  known,  and  already  this 
season  over  $1,000,000  has  been  paid  to  the  fruit  growers 
for  orchard  products,  and  it  might  be  said  the  season  has 
but  commenced.  A  corporation  has  just  been  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  fine  hotel  in  the  town.  It  will 
be  three  and  a  half  stories  in  height,  with  all  modern  im- 
provements. 

The  big  raft  which  was  towed  down  from  Noyo  by  the 
steamer  Noyo  consists  of  nearly  2,000  piles.  It  was  70 
feet  wide  and  nearly  1,000  feet  in  length.  The  raft  was 
taken  to  Mission  bay  and  broken  up  last  week. 

The  Southern  Pacific  has  a  special  steamboat  to  travel 
up  and  down  the  Sacramento  river  gathering  fruit  for  ship- 
ment East.  The  boat  collects  large  quantities  to  be  made 
up  in  carload  lots. 
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Inadequacy. 

The  baste,  the  bended  knee,  the  cry 

With  eager  youth's  ideal  warm, 
The  sad  love  in  the  Master's  eye 

That  followed  the  departing  form: 

Fine  ardors  quenched  in  caution  cold, 
Pure  dreams  that  never  dawned  again — 

A  picture  here  to  thrall  and  hold 
The  fiseting  memory  of  men. 

O  weak  and  melancholy  doom. 
To  his  young  heart's  bright  festival 

To  bid  fair  guests  and  not  find  room 
For  the  most  gracious  guest  of  all: 

To  hail  the  Holy,  greet  the  Just, 
To  ask.  and  crave,  and  still  not  stay, 

Wistful  and  (rank  to  almost  trust, 
Yet  pass  to  gilded  want  awayl 

O  boundless  misery,  dismal  fatp 
Of  ramds  that  self  but  half  subdue. 

To  reach,  of  loftiest  lite,  the  gate. 
And  valor  lack  to  venture  thro'; 

To  cheat  the  infinite  desire, 
To  halt  and  falter  near  the  goal, 

To  kill  the  spirit's  mounting  fire. 
To  save  the  shadow,  lose  the  soul! 

A  story  old,  yet  vital  now 

The  vision  and  the  voice  abide, 
A  beckoning  shape  with  star-bright  brow 

Travels  our  paltry  lives  beside; 

A  voice  that  clear,  persistent,  low, 
Sjftly  persuades,  and  lingers  long, 

Breathes  where  the  ghosts  of  beauty  grow 
From  color,  music,  marble,  song; 

Calls  in  blue  morn's  bird-echoing  air, 
Murmurs  amid  the  twilight  pines. 

Whispers  in  sighing  streams,  and  where 
The  rosy  globe  of  sunset  shines; 

Speaks  from  shy  blooms  in  spring  that  b  ow. 
From  the  still  stars  that  beam  above. 

From  lights  in  conquering  eyes  that  glow. 
And  the  strange  cbarm  of  woman's  love. 

For  duty's  self-forgetful  pain. 
For  stainless  thought,  for  service  high. 

Still  pleads  the  urgent  inward  strain, 
Wnile  one  like  G  jd  seems  gliding  by. 

But  we,  indifferent,  deaf  and  blind. 
In  mean,  contented  ways  drift  on — 

Some  moment  we  shall  start  to  find 
The  voice  hushed  and  the  pilot  gone 

— Joseph  Truman,  in  the  Spectator. 


Rest  in  Rose  Forest 

Written  lor  the  Rxjral  Pekss  by  Duane  Morley. 

Crossing  the  angle  of  a  field,  to  save  the 
remaining  sides  of  the  triangle  by  highway, 
I  came  upon  Rose  Forest.  And  a  forest  it 
was,  such  as  could  not  have  been  outside  of 
California  or  a  tropical  climate.  Rose  For- 
est. And  I  was  taken  with  it,  intoxicated  by 
it.  And,  since  seeing  it,  exploring  it — its 
every  nook;  since  inhabiting  it;  since  de- 
vouring it  with  my  eyes — yea,  with  all  my 
senses — heaven,  if  there  be  aught  of  heaven 
for  me,  must  be  a  place  of  roses,  a 
wilderness  of  wildflowers.  Now,  I  am 
as  susceptible  of  sensations  as  a  thrush 
or  canary,  and  the  first  burst  of  Rose  Forest 
upon  my  vision  struck  in  upon  me  more  elo- 
quently than  a  royal  pageant;  as  eloquently 
as  a  gorgeous  sunset;  and  more  perfectly 
than  either  or  both  would  have  done,  be- 
cause it  was  altogether  unexpected.  Im- 
agine an  acre,  densely  wooded,  the  rose 
trees  thereof  in  fullest  flower— rose  trees 
gigantic  as  alders,  dense  as  hazels,  and 
nearly  as  clear  of  thorns  as  either — and  be- 
fore you  is  the  picture  I  would  present.  For 
some  reason  it  was  unfenced,  and,  to  every 
wayfarer  free  of  access. 

I  am  a  paper  hanger  (known  in  the  city 
as  decorator,  in  the  metropolis  as  embel- 
lisher), and  there,  with  overalls  and  shears 
benea'.h  my  arm,  I  flung  myself  down  in 
Rose  Forest  to  rest.  Mirabeau,  while  dy- 
ing, cried:  "  Cover  me  over  with  beautiful 
flowers."  While  livins^,  came  that  wonder- 
ful boon  to  me — embowered  with  roses.  To 
enumerate  the  ten  thousand  fancies  which 
the  scene,  the  presence,  inspired,  would  prove 
an  endless  task.  From  repose  comparative, 
I  passed  into  repose  positive,  perfect — and 
slept.  The  sleep  had  been  superinduced  by 
a  full  half  day's  walking,  it  then  being  high 
noon,  and  by  a  strolling  band  of  sheep,  with 
their  monotonous,  multitudinous  nibblings 
and  wheezy  breathing.  1  must  have  slept 
an  hour,  awakening  to  hear  the  gossipy  chat- 
ter of  two  middle  aged  dames.  So  near  to 
me  were  they,  that  I  could  not  move  with- 
out attracting  their  attention;  and,  recollect- 
ing how  nervous  the  sex  generally  are,  I 
concluded  to  remain  an  unwilling — as  I  was 
an  unbidden,  listener  to  their  talk.  Prac- 
tice makes  perfect,  and  these  middle-aged 
knitters  (they  were  knitters  as  well  as  talkers) 
ran  the  yarn  from  their  tongues  as  freely  as 
they  did  that  from  their  bobbins.  And  it 
was  comprehensive;  at  least,  so  I  judged 
from  the  multiplicity  of  subjects  introduced. 


from  the  breaking  of  the  leg  of  a  horse  to 
the  reported  engagement  of  a  rural  pair. 
After  an  hour,  the  yarn  of  their  bobbins  ran 
out,  that  of  their  tongues  came  to  an  end, 
and  they  went  away.  Once  more  alone,  I 
arose  from  my  couch  of  fallen  rose  leaves, 
freed  myself  from  dust,  revived  myself  by  a 
face  and  hand-bath  in  a  brooklet,  and  then 
resumed  my  course. 

A  few  hundred  yards  therefrom,  I  came 
to  an  orchard,  and  in  the  orchard,  a  mag- 
nificently painted  house,  a  thing  unusual  in 
rural  districts.  Upon  a  trellis  and  before 
the  house, flourished  a  clambering  vine,  which 
the  owner,  as  I  rightly  divined,  was  that 
moment  trimming  and  training.  Entering 
into  conversation  with  him,  I  found  that  he 
was  in  need  of  just  such  services  as  I  could 
render,  and  that  he  had  an  elegant  pattern 
of  paper  and  a  full  supply  on  hand.  In 
short  order  we  struck  up  a  bargain,  himself 
to  help  at  the  pasting,  myself  to  lay  the  pa- 
per the  day  following.  Our  conversation 
that  evening  ran  upon  current  politics  and 
economic  topics,  little  being  said  outside 
those  lines;  and  I  retired  early,  and  next 
morning  rose  early  to  prepare  for  the  work 
of  the  day. 

You,  reader,  are  probably  as  well  aware 
as  I  of  the  fact  that  a  decorator,  like  a  bar- 
ber, is  nothing  if  not  communicative;  and, 
as  I  had  a  workbound  listener,  I  rained  the 
stream  of  talk  upon  him.  I  can  work  better 
when  I  talk,  and  I  laid  the  paper  on  at  a 
most  prodigious  rate.  Three-quarters  of 
the  day  were  gone,  and  three-quarters  of  the 
paper  placed,  when  I  turned  on  the  stream 
from  its  most  recent  sources. 

"  Bill  Barlow's  horse  has  broken  its  leg 
short  ofr." 

"  Yes,"  said  Benson,  my  employer,  in 
response;  "  I  knew  as  much,  but  how 
did  you  hear  of  it }  You  came  from  D. 
and  by  the  D.  road."  I  managed  to  evade 
a  direct  answering  of  the  question,  and  after 
awhile  started  in  afresh. 

"  The  Jenkinses  are  in  a  bad  way,  I  hear; 
quite  likely  they  will  lose  their  place,  by 
Jake's  running  away,  the  old  man's  gam- 
bling propensities,  and  " 

"  How  in  time  did  you  get  wind  of  Jake's 
escapades  and  the  old  man's  gambling  ?  Do 
you  know  the  Jenkinses?" 

"  Never  saw  one  of  them  in  my  life,"  I 
slowly  replied  to  the  last  question,  at  the 
same  time  wondering  how  I  could  avoid 
answering  the  first  one.  Just  then  Mrs. 
Benson  came  in  to  look  at  the  two  rooms 
done  and  the  one  we  were  finishing.  I  kept 
qaxtX—shudderins^ly  quiet — about  matters 
not  strictly  business;  nor  did  Benson,  as  I 
feared  he  would,  renew  his  inquiry.  As  the 
paper  was  difficult  to  paste,  that  was  in  my 
favor;  besides,  I  rolled  it  on  as  fast  as  I 
possibly  could,  in  order  to  keep  Benson 
busy.  Mrs.  Benson  finally  withdrew,  and, 
after  a  while,  I  launched  out  again. 

"Jennie  Dalton's  siege  with  the  smallpox 
has  ruined  her  beauty;  and  they  say  that 
Will  Plimsoll  has  forsaken  her  and  taken  up 
with  his  old  love,  Bessie  Harlowe;  and  Kit- 
tie  Jackson  and  Brad  Furlong  are  engaged." 

"  Great  Scott,  man  1  you  must  be  a  wizard, 

knowing  all  things  near  and  far.    You  " 

Just  then  a  breechy  cow  broke  through  the 
palings  into  Benson's  flower  garden,  and 
Benson,  running  out,  blunderingly  knocked 
the  shears  into  the  paste  bucket  and  the  wet 
paste  brush  off  on  to  the  figured  side  of  the 
wall  paper.  He  never  stopped  to  look  at  the 
damage  done  within,  in  his  haste  to  repair 
that  without;  and  I  shouted  to  him  to  take 
his  time,  as  I  could  finish  the  room.  That 
being  the  remainder  of  the  work,  I  knew  I 
would  be  unmolested  with  questions  I  did 
not  care  to  answer,  though  self-provoked; 
and,  as  Benson  was  aware  that  I  wanted  to 
get  to  the  next  town  that  night,  he  had  his 
horses  and  hired  man  ready  to  take  me,  as 
soon  as  the  evening  meal  should  conclude. 
And  the  meal  was  nearly  over  when  Benson 
addressed  his  wife.  Said  he:  "  Wife,  our 
paper  hanger  is  a  wizard,  a  seer,  a  clairvoy- 
ant, a  mystery-monger  or  something  like. 
He  knows  that  Barlow's  horse  has  broken 
its  leg;  that  Jake  Jenkins  has  run  away, 

and  "    Just  then  I  caught  his  eye  and 

shot  him  a  look  both  of  entreaty  and  warn- 
ing, and  he  subsided.  Then  we  turned  the 
talk  into  another  channel,  the  while  a  rosy 
hue  overspread  Mrs.  Benson's  face.  Just  as 
I  climbed  into  the  carriage  with  the  hired 
man,  to  leave,  said  Benson: 

"  How  did  you  come  by  all  your  news  ? 

"  Whispered  me  by  the  birds  of  Rose 
Forest,"  was  my  answer. 

"Just  as  incomprehensible  as  ever  !  "  ex- 
claimed Benson,  as  he  turned  to  go  back  to 
the  house. 


— Dolly — "  It  seems  strange  that  we  don't 
hear  of  Charlie  Bullion's  engagement  to 
Miss  Flipp;  she  is  continually  throwing  her- 
self at  his  feet."  Cholly — "Yes,  my  dear 
boy,  but  you  must  remember  that  women 
can't  throw  straight.' 


Dross. 

There  is  a  rickety  little  house  in  one  of  the 
side  streets  of  lower  Second  avenue  in  New 
York,  a  street  where  the  unclean  majority 
swelter,  where  they  air  bedding  from  the 
windows,  and  throw  garbage  into  the  gut- 
ters, and  where,  at  night,  whistles  and 
whoops  and  cries  tell  of  doings  that  even  the 
unclean  majority  would  scorn  by  day — a 
dirty,  unhealthy,  poverty-stricken  street. 

On  the  third  floor,  the  upper  floor  of  the 
house,  there  lived,  some  time  ago,  an  old 
man  and  his  son.  Their  name  was  McCloy. 
The  old  man  was  very  feeble,  and  only  went 
out  to  do  his  slim  marketing.  His  son 
Danny  supported  him. 

Danny  was  a  lumbering  "  longshoreman," 
who  worked  hard,  rarely  got  drunk,  and 
loved  his  father  with  the  rude,  pitying  love 
of  a  chuckle-headed  Samson.  The  prevail- 
ing expression,  in  fact,  of  Danny's  face  was 
stupidity — the  insurmountable  stupidity  of  a 
man  essentially  uneducated,  work-hardened 
and  Irish — the  stupidity  of  the  mastiff. 

These  two  always  ate  supper  together,  and 
the  old  man  always  told  Danny  about  the 
dead  wife,  "  a  foine,  hard-working  woman," 
and  Danny  always  amused  his  father,  throw- 
ing scraps  of  food  into  the  street  to  see  the 
children  and  dogs  scramble  for  them.  Then 
every  morning  Danny  would  leave  a  little 
money  at  his  father's  bedside  for  the  day's 
expenses. 

When  Danny  had  gone  to  toss  boxes, 
bags  and  barrels,  and  to  swear  upon  the 
docks,  Mr.  McCloy  would  set  aside  half  of 
this  money  for  his  day's  expenses,  and  put 
the  rest  in  his  straw  tick.  It  was  a  safe 
bank,  for  no  one  ever  disturbed  the  straw 
tick  but  Mr.  McCloy.  Mr.  McCloy  had 
done  this  ever  since  he  had  been  too  weak 
to  earn  a  living,  ever  since  he  had  been  a 
dead  weight  on  Danny's  shoulders,  and  had 
thus  saved  quite  a  sum,  nearly  $80.  No 
one  knew  it,  not  even  his  son;  the  $80  were 
all  his  own;  and  then,  when  he  died,  his  son 
Danny  would  not  have  supported  his  father 
for  nothing.  So,  year  in  and  year  out,  Mr. 
McCloy  denied  himself  the  poor  meals  of  the 
"  eating-joint "  around  the  corner,  and  hoard- 
ed up  a  reward  for  his  son. 

Of  course,  Mr.  McCloy  felt  like  a  very 
worthy  man,  through  his  unselfish  economy. 
A  miser  ?  No,  only  a  wise  and  loving 
father;  but  still,  for  yellow-white  old  men  a 
slowly  growing  silver  hoard  has,  though  un- 
admitted, a  subtle  charm,  a  self-rewarding 
essence. 

One  evening  Mr.  McCloy,  according  to 
his  custom,  was  counting  his  money  on  the 
floor  by  his  bedside.  He  was  happy.  He 
had  saved  25  cents  that  day,  an  unusually 
large  sum,  for  he  had  been  too  weak  to  go 
out,  so  that  his  meals  had  cost  him  nothing, 
for  they  were  not.  Lost  in  the  vast  calcula- 
tions which  this  unusual  gain  had  called  up, 
he  had  not  noticed  the  lateness  of  the  hour, 
and  he  still  counting  and  recounting  the  little 
silver  coins,  glittering  in  the  dusk  light. 
Clink,  clink,  clink,  they  went,  as  with  trem- 
bling hands  he  dropped  one  upon  another, 
adding  up  the  sums  with  the  laboriousness 
of  a  schoolboy  and  the  precision  of  a  bank 
teller. 

Suddenly  the  door  creaked  in  a  complain- 
ing nasal  tone,  and,  with  a  frightened  gasp, 
the  old  man  looked  up.  There  in  the  door- 
way was  Danny's  towselled  red  head,  the 
rest  of  his  body  vanishing  in  the  blackness 
ness  of  the  hallway,  gaping  in  blank  aston- 
ishment at  Mr.  McCloy  and  his  money.  The 
old  man  crowded  back  guiltily  into  the  cor- 
ner of  his  bed,  and  gazed,  as  though  mes- 
merized, into  Danny  s  little  shining  eyes,  and 
Danny's  little  shining  eyes  gazed  at  the  old 
man,  slowly  losing  their  look  of  wonderment 
and  taking  on  the  look  of  a  suspicious,  angry 
dog. 

At  last,  with  a  clumping  of  heavy  boots 
and  a  reeling  gait,  Danny  made  for  the  bed- 
side, clawed  up  the  neatly  piled  coins,  and 
stood  over  the  old  man,  swaying  unsteadily, 
the  last  handfuls  of  money  peeping  through 
his  clenched  fingers. 

"  Danny,"  the  old  man  began  timidly, 
"  hold  a  bit  an'  Oi'll  " — the  soothing  spell  of 
silence  was  broken,  the  drunken  idiot  be- 
came rabid.  "  Ye  sneak!  ye — ye  ould  thief ! 
ye  durty  beggar!"  he  stuttered,  "take  that!" 
kicking  the  old  fellow  viciously  in  the  belly. 
Then,  with  a  volley  of  tipsy  curses,  he  thrust 
the  remaining  handfuls  of  money  into  his 
overalls  and  reeled  clumsily  out  of  the  door 
and  down  the  stairs. 

Night  passed  amid  the  whisperings  of  foul 
pain  and  pleasure  in  the  poverty-damned 
streets;  the  stillness  and  grayness  of  the  dawn 
came;  the  noisy,  glaring  day  faded  into  dusk, 
and  ever  the  sharp,  smoky  city  wind  crept  in 
at  the  window,  and  the  white  hairs  of  the  in- 
sensible heap  on  the  bed  fluttered  airily; 
then,  just  as  dusk  was  dimming  into  night, 
with  a  moan  the  heap  on  the  bed  opened  his 
eyes.     "  Plase,  Danny,  plase  won't  ye  wait, 


an'  Oi'll  tell  ye  "—he  stopped  speaking. 
Where  was  Danny?  He  had  been  there  only 
a  moment  ago,  how  could  he  have  disap- 
peared so  suddenly  ?  Oh,  it  was  all  a  night- 
mare. He  hurriedly  and  anxiously  thrust 
his  hand  into  the  mattress.  The  money  was 
gone  and — Danny. 

With  a  beseeching  cry  the  old  fellow  made 
for  the  window,  and  in  a  cracked,  agonizing 
voice  called  his  son.  His  strength  failed 
him  then,  and  he  fell  beside  the  window, 
with  his  arms  dangling  over  the  sill  and  his 
head  resting  on  it;  thus  he  knelt  in  a  half- 
stupor,  staring  out  into  the  street.  Soon  he 
began'  a  whispering  to  himself,  his  voice 
growing  gradually  louder,  "  Yes,  he'll  come 
back,  will  Danny.  Oi  can  spy  him  whin  he 
passes  the  gas  lamp  at  the  ind  of  the  shtrate; 
Oi'll  watch  that;  thin  Oi'll  tell  him  all  about 
it.  Ah,  Danny,  Danny,  ye  must  come  back 
to  dad!" 

Dan  McCloy  had  been  on  a  spree.  It  was 
one  of  the  finest  sprees  he  had  ever  been  on, 
and  the  best  of  it  was  that  he  had  made  a 
lot  of  money.  It  pays  to  go  on  a  spree  wh<in 
you  find  $50  or  $60  in  your  pockets  on  com- 
ing to  yourself.  Dan  had  not  the  faintest 
notion  where  the  money  had  come  from,  but 
then — let  well  enough  alone  was  a  wise  mot- 
to; good  luck  didn't  come  every  day. 

Of  course,  Danny  felt  rather  guilty  about 
staying  away  so  long  from  his  father — it  had 
been  three  days  since  he  had  seen  the  old 
man;  but  Danny  guessed  it  would  be  all 
right,  with  such  a  fine  surprise  for  him,  all 
'.his  mysterious  money;  for  money  covers  a 
multitude  of  sins. 

Filled  with  these  reflections,  Danny 
steered  for  home,  in  a  bunged  up,  battered 
condition,  but  withal  cheerful.  As  he  turned 
the  corner  of  his  street  he  paused  to  recon- 
noitre. Suddenly  a  warm  glow  of  repentant 
affection  sped  over  his  heart — there— up  the 
street — at  the  window — there,  was  his  father 
waiting  for  him — looking  down  the  street — 
at  him! 

With  a  wave  of  his  crownless  derby  Dan- 
ny set  out  on  a  run  for  the  house.  "Hillo! 
Daddy!  come  back  at  last!  "  he  shouted,  as 
he  drew  near.  He  bounded  wildly  up  the 
two  rickety,  rattling  flights  and  burst  into 
the  room,  crymg,  "  Here  do  be  a  trate  for 
ye,  dad!  Oi've  made  a  sight  of  a — dad!"  he 
suddenly  exclaimed  with  a  start,  why — why 
doant  ye  spake  ? " 

The  old  man  was  looking  out  of  the  win- 
dow. 

A  shudder  crawled  over  Dan's  body,  and 
a  vague  recollection  of  something  that  had 
happened  in  this  room  flitted  through  his 
brain.  Slowly  his  memory  grew  clearer  and 
his  heart  sickened;  before  the  unwilling  eyes 
of  his  brain,  memory,  returning,  held  up  a 
clearing  picture.  He  turned  trembling 
hither  and  thither,  glancing  at  the  well-worn, 
tumble-down  furniture,  the  dirty  bed,  with  a 
slit  visible  in  the  mattress,  the  dead  heap  at 
the  window,  and  felt  the  horror  in  his  mind 
dumbly  vouched  for  by  every  silent  object  in 
the  room. 

"0-o-oh!"  he  shuddered  at  length  in  a 
low,  awakening  tone. 

The  house  was  very  still,  as  still  as  that 
pitiable  heap  by  the  window — it  could  not  be 
dead!  He  stepped  reluctantly  toward  it 
craning  his  neck  on  this  side  and  on  that  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  face,  while  his  heart 
drummed,  and  his  ears  sang  with  the  still- 
ness. At  last  with  an  effort  he  pulled  it 
from  the  sill.  It  fell  with  a  thump  on  the 
floor,  startling  the  surrounding  stillness. 
How  stiff  he  was,  the  old  man — with  such  a 
miserable  sadness  about  the  blue  lips!  His 
father  had  worn  that  expression  when  he 
died — looking  out  of  the  window  to  the 
street  corner — watching  for  him. 

When  they  found  the  old  man  dead  two 
or  three  days  after  this  (people  in  poor  dis- 
tricts are  not  troubled  with  sensitive  nostrils) 
the  floor  was  covered  with  $50  or  $60  worth 
of  small  coin;  so  to-day  the  dingy  little  brick 
house  is  pointed  out  as  the  house  where  the 
old  miser  starved  to  death  amidst  his  money. 
Henry  B.  Eddy,  in  the  Household  Advocate. 


About  Centenarians. 

Written  for  the  Rural  Prkss  by  Claea  S  Biowy. 

Men  of  science  have  maintained  that  the 
natural  life  of  man  is  nearer  100  years  than 
the  accepted  three  score  years  and  ten. 
The  nearer  one  approaches  to  primitive  sim- 
plicity of  living,  the  more  likely  one  is  to 
prolong  existence  until  the  century  mark 
is  reached.  Late  hours,  improper  food,  ex- 
cess of  stimulants  and  the  many  strains  up- 
on the  nervous  system  entailed  by  fashion- 
able life  should  be  avoided  by  the  person 
who  would  acquire  the  experience  of  a 
hundred  years  in  this  mortal  sphere. 

We  are  told  by  investigators  that  the 
average  life  is  38  years,  that  one-fourth  of 
the  race  die  before  completing  their  eighth 
year  and  one-half  by  the  end  of  their  17th 
year,  only  one  person  in  100,000  living  to 
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the  age  of  loo.  Married  people,  the  sages 
say,  live  longer  than  the  unmarried,  tall  per 
sons  longer  than  short  ones.  Women  have 
a  better  chance  of  life  than  men  while  they 
are  on  the  sunny  side  of  50,  and  a  less  favor- 
able one  after  that.  Persons  born  in  spring 
have  a  more  robust  constitution  than  the 
children  of  other  seasons. 

It  was  an  English  lord  who  aptly  remarked 
that  many  men  nowadays  die  of  old  age  at 
45  and  50.  There  is  a  marvelous  child  in 
the  United  States  whose  development  is  so 
abnormally  rapid  that  physicians  say  he  will 
reach  senility  by  the  time  he  is  25. 

Unquestionably,  the  duration  of  human 
life  was  longer  in  Bible  times  than  it  is  now, 
and  the  rush  and  conflict  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury are  responsible  for  many  premature 
deaths. 

It  is  encouraging  to  read  that  in  the  last 
ten  years  the  average  man's  life  has  in- 
creased five  years  and  woman's  eight  years. 
The  physical  culture  "  craze  "  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  this  added  longevity. 
Certainly  the  youth  of  to  day  are  more 
robust  than  those  of  the  preceding  genera- 
tion and  more  interested  in  outdoor  sports. 
There  is  every  indication  that  the  generation 
to  come  will  be  superior  to  its  predecessors 
physically,  if  not  mentally,  in  part  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  emancipation  of  women  from 
conventionalities  that  forbade  healthful  ex- 
ercises in  the  open  air. 

The  would-be  centenarian  must  not  only 
be  careful  in  his  manner  of  living,  but  he 
must  think  life  is  worth  living,  cultivate  a 
cheerful  habit  of  mind  and  refrain  as  much 
as  possible  from  worry.  Hard  work  will  not 
hurt  him  so  much  as  a  disposition  to  fret, 
and  a  conviction  that  this  world  is  a  poor 
place  anyhow. 

I  have  been  taking  an  interest  in  the  mat- 
ter of  centenarians  for  some  time  and  have 
been  surprised  to  see  how  many  there  are  in 
the  United  States.  We  think  it  a  wonderful 
thing  if  a  resident  among  us  attains  the  age 
of  100  years,  yet  investigation  shows  that 
this  has  occurred,  and  is  occurring,  in  many 
parts  of  the  Union.  If  complete  data  could 
be  obtained,  its  publication  would  create 
astonishment,  I  am  sure. 

My  own  list  of  centenarians  is  too  long  for 
this  article  and  I  will  only  mention  a  few 
instances  of  longevity  in  this  State.  Some 
years  ago  a  disgruntled  visitor  to  California, 
after  returning  home,  wrote  a  remarkable 
letter  to  the  Prairie  Farmer^  in  which  he 
made  the  statement  that  no  old  people  were 
to  be  seen  here,  the  climate  being  unfavor- 
able to  advanced  age.  He  had  not  heard  of 
the  Indian  woman  at  San  Gabriel  who  was 
11 8  when  she  died,  and  who  received  such 
distinguished  visitors  as  Helen  Hunt  Jack- 
son and  Mrs.  Custet^^Tifcr'e'is  "now  living 
in  this  city  a  Spaniard  named  Garcia  who  is 
112  years -Old,  yet  walks  the  streets  with 
jfiriff" and  elastic  step,  has  a  clear  memory 
and  all  his  faculties  well  preserved.  Curi- 
ously enough,  he  was  once  blind,  but  has  re- 
covered his  sight.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
his  age,  for  he  has  a  certificate  showing  that 
he  was  baptized  by  a  padre  at  Santa  Barbara 
in  1780.  Ramon  Gonzales,  who  died  at 
Azusa  some  months  ago,  was  known  to  be 
more  than  100  years  old. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Davis,  an  inmate  of  the  Colusa 
county  hospital,  is  loi  years  of  age.  Proba- 
bly the  oldest  printer  in  the  world  died  at 
Ventura  last  December  aged  102 — Jose  de 
la  Rosa.  He  was  sent  to  Monterey  by 
President  Santa  Ana  in  1833  with  the  first 
printing  outfit  brought  to  California,  and  for 
many  years  printed  public  documents.  A 
Spanish  lady,  Mrs.  da  Perris,  died  in  Los 
Angeles  a  short  time  ago,  whose  family 
records  proved  that  she  was  born  in  June, 
1787.  Her  memory  was  vivid  until  two 
years  ago.  She  recollected  her  cousins 
leaving  Mexico  and  going  to  Spain  to  fight 
against  Napoleon,  knew  all  about  the  Mexi- 
can war,  and  witnessed  the  taking  of  Los 
Angeles  by  Gen.  Fremont.  Her  eldest  son 
died  three  years  ago  at  the  age  of  85,  and 
her  first  husband  has  been  dead  72  years. 
Another  veteran  resident  of  California  died 
at  Napa  last  winter.  Mrs.  Martha  Higuerra 
Frias  was  born  in  San  Francisco  104  years 
ago,  when  the  city  consisted  of  three  houses. 
At  one  time  she  owned  a  large  amount  of 
land  under  a  Mexican  grant. 

This  by  no  means  exhausts  the  list  of 
California  centenarians,  as  I  have  made  no 
special  search  for  them.  It  is  true  that, 
with  one  exception,  those  I  have  mentioned 
are  of  foreign  birth,  but  that  is  easily 
accounted  for.  Half  a  century  ago,  Ameri- 
cans on  this  coast  were  few  and  far  between. 
Those  who  afterward  settled  here  were  either 
in  the  prime  of  life  or  the  hey  day  of  youth. 
Fifty  years  hence  California  will  challenge 
the  world  to  equal  the  number  of  her  cen- 
tenarians, who  will  be  living  attestations  of 
the  rejuvenating  powers  of  this  sunny  shore. 
Give  ihem  time  to  grow  old,  my  skeptics, 
and  they  will  astonish  you  with  their  abili-  j 
ties  in  that  line.  ■ 


'Y'OUNG  3Efoi5>KS'  QoIdUMJ^. 


The  Little  Tea  Set. 

Written  for  the  Rurai,  Press  by  Maby  E.  Bamfobd. 

A  boy  was  walking  on  the  rails  of  the 
track  as  Miss  Mildred  waited  in  the  little 
station.  She  looked  after  him.  He  had 
brown  eyes  and  light  hair,  and  he  made  her 
think  of  a  small  tea  set  she  had  at  hom^. 
There  were  four  plates  and  four  cups  left. 
Miss  Mildred  kept  the  little  things  in  a 
paper  at  the  bottom  of  her  leather  trunk. 

The  blue  and  the  red  were  yet  gay  in 
spots  on  the  little  dented  tray  that  belonged 
to  the  toy  tea  set,  and  one  very  dented,  mis- 
used sugar  bowl  without  any  lid  remained, 
with  two  teapots,  one  lidless,  also.  One  cup 
was  squeezed  half  out  of  shape,  as  if  it  had 
been  rocked  on  sometime,  and  an  inch-wide 
plate  had  on  the  bottom  a  remnant  of  some- 
thing that  looked  like  molasses  candy  con- 
siderably along  in  years.  Some  of  the 
flowers  on  the  side  and  the  nose  of  one  tea- 
pot had  a  little  color,  as  had  the  bits  of 
wreaths  on  one  or  two  of  the  plates.  The 
little  cups  were  large  enough  so  that  a  per- 
son might  put  the  end  of  a  finger  into  each. 
Miss  Mildred  seldom  looked  at  the  tea  set 
now.  Once  in  a  while  when  she  was  going 
through  her  trunk,  some  little  cup  or  pla'e 
would  slip  out  of  the  paper  or  the  limp  folds 
would  fall  apart  and  disclose  the  old  play- 
thing, but  she  did  not  care  to  have  the  tea 
set  around  the  house. 

Miss  Mildred's  train  came  while  she  was 
thinking.  The  boy  she  had  noticed  came 
and  sat  opposite  her  in  the  car.  He  cer- 
tainly resembled  Ben.  Miss  Mildred  went 
to  thinking  again  about  the  httle  tea  set. 
There  bad  been  three  to  use  it,  two 
sisters  and  a  boy  cousin.  Mildred  was  two 
years  older  than  the  others. 

It  was  well  that  the  little  tea  set  was  not 
made  of  anything  that  could  break,  or  its 
existence  would  have  been  short,  for  there 
were  a  great  many  birthdays  and  Fourth  of 
Julys  and  merry-makings  when  Mildred  and 
Annie  and  Ben  had  little  dinners  by  them- 
selves out  of  doors,  and  a  great  many  tiny 
cups  of  milk  and  water  were  drank  after  the 
candy  and  the  cake  were  eaten.  The  merry- 
makings often  ended  with  the  children  stay 
ing  over  night  at  one  or  the  other's  house, 
and  the  three  would  lie  in  their  beds  and 
tell  each  other  stories  of  wonderful  giants, 
and  of  Indians  who  came  to  folk's  houses  so 
that  people  had  to  run  and  hide  under  the 
ash-pile,  and  Ben  was  always  telling  a  sea 
story  of  a  whale  that  some  sailors  took  for  an 
island;  and  the  next  morning,  before  the 
three  separated,  the  little  tea  set  must  be 
used  at  breakfast,  if  Ben  was  staying  at 
Mildred  and  Annie's  house. 

The  three  always  had  very  good  times 
together.  There  was  a  hole  among  the 
bales  of  hay  in  the  bam  at  Ben's  place,  and 
he  taught  Annie  and  Mildred  to  slide  down 
it.  The  three,  one  after  another,  would  slip 
away,  away  down  till  they  came  to  the  floor 
under  the  bales,  where  there  was  just  room 
for  the  children  to  sit  down  on  the  floor  and 
look  out  of  the  big  cracks  in  the  side  of  the 
barn  and  see  the  hens  and  chickens  walk- 
ing around  outside.  The  air  in  the  hole 
was  rather  overladen  with  the  odor  of  hay, 
but  cookies  tasted  as  well  there  as  anywhere 
else,  and  the  fowls  that  were  fed  through 
the  cracks  never  expressed  any  astonish- 
ment that  food  should  come  from  beneath 
so  many  bales  of  hay.  The  passageway 
leading  to  this  place  was  quite  narrow, 
however,  and  once  Mildred,  who  had  de- 
scended alone,  had  so  difficult  a  task  going 
up  again,  being  stuck  between  the  bales, 
that  she  was  quite  alarmed. 

When  the  three  children  were  at  the  girls' 
house,  there  were  the  goats  to  be  played 
with.  The  children  would  make  the  little 
white  kid  lie  down  and  they  would  cover 
him  entirely  with  grass.  He  would  lie  still 
for  a  time,  and  then  suddenly  he  would 
spring  up  and  dance  while  they  laughed  at 
his  antics.  He  understood  the  play  at  last 
as  well  as  they  did.  He  played  "  teeter  " 
with  the  children,  too,  standing  for  a  very 
little  time  on  one  end  of  the  board,  while 
one  of  the  children  sat  on  the  other  end. 

Bales  of  hay  might  vanish  and  goats 
might  be  sold,  yet  the  little  tea  set  retained 
its  attractions  still.  For  years  it  was  a  con- 
stant plaything  for  the  three,  till  they  came 
to  look  upon  it  with  a  queer  sort  of  affec- 
tion, as  a  kind  of  companion  that  had  been 
with  them  during  so  many  good  times  that 
it  must  not  be  forgotten.  And  so,  when  the 
three  children  were  grown  to  be  seventeen 
or  eighteen  or  twenty,  at  the  times  when 
they  met  they  not  infrequently  hurried  the 
old  tea  set  out  of  its  place  in  some  cranny, 


and  put  the  tiny  cups  on  the  dinner  table, 
and  after  the  real  meal  was  over,  the  three 
would  laughingly  fill  three  bits  of  cups  with 
tea  and  drink  the  half  a  dozen  drops  in 
memory  of  old  times. 

One  day  Ben  came  to  see  Mildred  and 
Annie  unexpectedly.  The  girls  and  their 
mother  had  heard  that  he  thought  of  taking 
a  voyage.  Ben  brought  a  boy  friend  with 
him  as  usual,  and  the  four  gathered  around 
the  old  melodeon  and  sang  and  whistled  the 
"  Mocking  Bird,"  and  "Way  Down  Upon 
the  Suwanee River,"  and  "Annie  Laurie," and 
then  the  mother  had  supper  ready,  and  the 
old  tea  set  was  brought  out.  They  laughed 
and  talked,  but  Ben  looked  thin  and 
coughed  often. 

"  I  came  to  say  good  bye,"  he  said.  "  The 
doctor  says  a  long  sea  voyage  will  do  me 
more  good  than  anything  else.  I  want  to 
get  rid  of  this  cough,  and  I'm  going  to  start 
next  week  on  a  whaler  for  the  Arctic." 

"  Oh,  I  wouldn't ! "  protested  Annie. 
"  Supposing  something  should  happen  to 
you  !  The  whalers  don't  always  come  back, 
you  know.  Supposing  you  were  shut  in  by 
the  ice  and  couldn't  get  out !  We'd  feel 
awfully  !    Don't  go,  Ben  !" 

But  the  young  man  laughed,  and  told  how 
another  family  had  cried  over  another  boy 
who  was  going  too. 

"  His  sisters  say  he  won't  come  back 
alive,"  laughed  Ben.  "Why,  it's  perfect 
nonsense  !  The  whalers  come  back  every 
year.  You  see  their  vessels  in  the  bay.  Will 
and  I  are  going  to  eat  blubber  and  grow 
fat.  I'll  bring  you  a  piece  of  blubber,  Annie, 
when  I  come  back.  You  can  see  how  you 
like  it.  Lots  of  whalers  come  back  all  right. 
Don't  you  worry." 

He  had  made  up  his  mind.    He  would 
go,  and  the  girls  tried  to  be  cheerful,  think 
ing  that  perhaps  their  fears  were  indeed 
womanish  and  silly. 

The  three  drank  again  out  of  the  little 
cups  of  the  tea  set.  The  boy  visitor,  Tom, 
was  graciously  allowed  to  take  the  fourth 
little  cup  and  drink,  too,  and  he  laughed  and 
they  all  laughed,  though  their  laughter  was 
pretense  after  all. 

They  went  back  to  the  parlor.  They 
sang  some  more,  and  then  Ben  kissed  his 
aunt,  and  Annie  and  Mildred,  and  said 
"Good-bye." 

Ben  stood  in  the  doorway,  smiling  back, 
a  light-haired,  brown-eyed,  fresh-cheeked 
young  fellow.  The  girls'  mother  looked  at 
him  regretfully. 

"  Don't  forget  your  father's  God,  Ben,  she 
said. 

"  No,"  said  Ben  very  gravely,  "  I  won't 
forget." 

They  all  kept  the  tears  back  bravely  till 
he  had  gone.  They  wanted  Ben  to  start  off 
happily. 

The  whaling  vessel  sailed  the  next  week. 
One  letter  came  back  from  him  several 
weeks  after  he  had  passed  out  of  the  Golden 
Gate.  The  whaler  had  met  a  home-coming 
vessel  and  sent  word  by  it.  Ben  was  better, 
he  wrote,  and  they  expected  to  be  home  by 
October,  as  the  vessel  was  not  provisioned 
for  winter. 

The  girls  wrote  a  long  letter  and  sent  it 
to  him.  They  never  knew  whether  he  re- 
ceived it  or  not. 

The  months  went  by. 

"  Two  weeks,  and  maybe  Ben  will  come," 
the  girls  said  to  each  other. 

The  weeks  went  by. 

"  He  may  come  any  day,  now,''  they  all 
said,  as  the  whaling  vessels  began  to  come 
back  one  by  one  and  take  winter  quarters  in 
the  bay. 

Two  or  three  of  the  whaling  vessels  did 
not  appear.  People  who  were  interested  in 
them,  or  who  had  friends  on  board,  began  to 
grow  anxious.  There  were  rumors  of  the 
ice  closing  in  earlier  than  usual  that  year. 
There  began  to  appear  surmises  in  the  news- 
papers as  to  the  missing  whalers.  There 
was  some  hope  expressed  that  the  sailors 
linight  in  some  way  have  communicated 
with  the  natives  on  shore,  and  have  obtained 
help. 

The  months  went  by.  Again  it  was 
spring,  again  it  was  summer,  again  it  was 
winter.  A  vague  rumor  floated  from  the 
North  of  a  wreck  or  two  that  had  been  seen 
drifting. 

The  months  came  and  went.  Consump- 
tion, which  had  laid  hold  on  the  boy  cousin, 
touched  the  girl. 

"  Does  Annie  cough  much  nights " 
Mildred's  father  asked  her,  and  Mildred, 
listening  in  the  darkness,  often  heard  the 
sound. 

There  came  long  nights  of  coughing  and 
weariness,  long  days  of  faintness  and  pant- 
ing for  breath.  There  came  a  day  when 
Annie's  thin,  thin  face  lay  on  the  pillow. 
Her  mother  bent  over  her,  her  father  stood 
fanning  her,  and  the  mother's  voice  said  : 
"  Though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil,  for 
Thou  art  with  me. 


Annie  faintly  nodded  assent.  The  dear 
eyelids  drooped. 

"  Perhaps  you  will  know,  sooner  than  we 
shall,  what  really  became  of  Ben,"  the 
mother  had  said  to  Annie  after  she  knew 
that  she  was  going  to  the  land  where  sick- 
ness never  enters. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  "  I  shall  see  him. 
I  am  sure  I  shall  see  him  there." 

It  was  a  few  weeks  after  this  that  Mildred 
first  wrapped  the  little  tea  set  in  brown 
paper  and  put  the  bundle  away  in  the 
trunk. 

Miss  Mildred's  train  stopped  at  her 
station.  The  boy  that  she  fancied  looked 
as  Ben  used  to,  rose  and  went  into  another 
car.  He  was  not  interested  in  Miss  Mildred 
at  all.  How  should  he  know  of  what  she 
was  thinking? 

Miss  Mildred  hurried  away  from  the 
station.  She  said  to  herself  that  she  would 
go  up  another  street  and  look  at  that 
place  where  they  used  to  live  so  long  ago 
when  Ben  came  to  play  with  Annie  and 
herself.  There  was  a  horse  car  running  on 
the  street  now,  and  most  of  the  land  that 
Miss  Mildred's  father  had  owned  had  been 
built  on,  but  there  was  one  little  strip  yet 
vacant.  The  strip  used  to  be  part  of  a  hay 
field,  and  Miss  Mildred  remembered  how,  in 
the  warm  summer  evenings,  she  and  Annie 
and  Ben  had  slid  down  the  piles  of  hay,  and 
afterward  had  sat  in  the  pleasant  darkness 
telling  each  other  stories.  There  was  an  old 
pear  tree  yet  in  the  lot,  and  next  the  fence 
were  the  little  scrub  oaks  that  used  to  bear 
small  brown  balls  that  she  and  Annie 
strung. 

Miss  Mildred  thought  that  one  of  the 
houses  must  cover  the  spot  where  she  first 
tried  to  ride  Ben's  horse,  old  Henry.  She 
remembered  the  awkward,  ready-to  fall  feel- 
ing she  had  when  she  mounted.  Near  by 
was  the  place  where  Ben's  father  had  stood 
the  time  she  tried  to  frighten  him  with  a  large 
Chinese  imitation  spider  held  by  a  string. 

"  It  is  so  long  ago,  so  long  ago,"  said 
Miss  Mildred  to  herself,  thinking  of  the 
three  children  who  used  to  play  together,  "  I 
wonder  if  Annie  and  Ben  ever  remember 
me  nowadays  ?  It  doesn't  seem  as  if  they 
could  quite  forget." 

After  supper  that  night.  Miss  Mildred 
stood  at  the  window  a  while  and  watched 
the  stars.  She  was  ordinarily  a  very  busy 
woman  and  did  not  usually  spend  time 
standing  still  and  remembering.  After  a 
while  she  quietly  wiped  ber  eyes,  and,  step- 
ping back,  let  the  curtain  fall  between  her- 
self and  the  outside  world.    She  smiled. 

"Some  time,"  she  said  to  herself,  " some 
time,  through  His  grace,  I  shall  see  them 
again." 

There  was  no  miserere  in  her  heart;  a 
Jubilate  Deo  sang  itself  there. 

— Uncle  Tom  (shaving)  —  Yo',  C'loe! 
Fotch  me  some  o'  dat  babby  powder  to 
smoof  mah  face. 

Aunt  Chloe  (to  her  grandson) — Chile,  jest 
han'  yo'  ole  gran'fadder  that  pot  o'  chimbly 
soot. 

— "Are  you  pretty  well  acquainted  with 
your  mother  tongue,  my  boy  ? "  asked  the 
schoolmaster  of  the  new  scholar. 

'  Yes,  sir,"  answered  the  lad  timidly,  "ma 
jaws  me  a  good  deal,  sir." 

— Mamma — How  many  sisters  did  your 
new  playmate  tell  you  he  had? 

Willis — He's  got  one.  He  tried  to  catch 
me  by  saying  he  had  two  half-sisters,  but 
heill  find  out  I've  studied  fractions. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder  High- 
est of  all  in  leavening  strength.— Z^«/  U, 
S.  Government  Food  Rt^l, 


Aug.  6  1892. 
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Settlei^s! 


The  members  of  the  Kern  County  Land  Company  have  a  national  reputa- 
tion for  wealth,  business  and  financial  ability.  These  facts  set  the  matter  of 
reliability  at  rest.   The  company's  capital  stock  is  110,000,000. 

They  have  400,000  acres  of  arable,  irrigable  lands  upon  which  the  sun  shines 
almost  constantly;  and  their  enormous  irrigation  system  renders  them  in- 
dependent of  the  annual  rainfall. 

A  clear  title;  rotation,  variety  and  certainty  of  crops;  easy  terms;  availability 
to  persons  in  moderate  circumstances;  ground  ready  for  the  plow — no  stones 
nor  thistles;  good  society;  schools;  churches,  etc.,  are  a  few  notable  attractions 
of  this  region  of  country. 


Kern  is  the  largest  county  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  It  has  the  finest 
climate  for  curing  and  drying  fruits,  etc. 

The  400,000-acre  territory  of  the  Kern  County  Land  Company  is  the  pick 
of  the  county. 

I  ts  area  is  5,184,000  acres. 

H  as  the  largest  irrigation  system  in  America. 

The  home  of  the  peach,  French  prune,  pear  and  raisin  grape. 

Planting  and  harvesting  can  be  carried  on  every  month  in  the  year. 

N  0  rocks,  hills  or  stumps  on  the  land. 

A  failure  of  crops  is  unknown  on  irrigated  lands. 

Kern  county  fruits  take  the  first  prize  at  the  State  Fair. 

Land  can  be  made  to  pay  for  itself  in  less  than  three  years. 

Grows  more  alfalfa  than  any  other  county  in  California. 


For 

Further 

Particulars 

Address 


The  advantages  of  good  soil  and  plenty  of  sun,  which  occur  in  the  Kern 
Valley,  would  have  been  of  little  avail  but  for  the  third  and  all-important 
one  of  an  abundance  of  water  from  never-failing  sources. 

Through  800  miles  of  main  canals,  and  1,100  miles  of  laterals,  the  great  Kern 
river  furnishes  enough  moisture  to  slake  the  thirst  of  the  400,000  acres  al- 
ready referred  to. 

Drought  is  out  of  the  question. 

The  system  has  been  constructed  in  the  most  careful  and  scientific  manner. 
Some  of  the  canals  are  125  feet  wide  and  six  feet  deep. 


Kern  County 
Land  Company, 

S.  W.  FERGUSSON, 
Bakersfield,       -       -       -  California 


BUY  DIRECT 

AND  SAVE  MIDDLEMAN'S  PROFIT. 
WE  SELL  FOR  CASH  ONLY! 

We  sell  direct  to  the  consumer,  at  wholesale  prices.  All  our  vehicles  warranted  for 
one  year.  Call  and  see  ns  or  write  to  us  for  catalogue  of  HARNESS,  SURREYS, 
BUGGIES,  WAGONS  and  CARTS. 


No.  1  OART,  PRIOE  $18. 
1-in.  Fine  Steel  Axle,  1-in  Wheel,  Steel  Tire. 


FREMONT  STREET, 


No.  600  WAGON,  PRICE,  $65. 
1-8  Pull  Steel  Axle,  1  1-8  Wheel,  Steel  Tire. 


BEST   TREE  WASH. 

"Qreeobank"  M  degrree*  POWDERED  OAVSTIO 
SODA  (testa  99  I-IO  per  cent)  recommeDded  by  the 
hiKhett  kDtborltlefi  In  the  St«t«.   Also  Common  Ckustic 
Sod*  and  Potuh,  eta,  tor  SBle  by 

T.   W.  JACKSON  d>  CO., 
Ifaoulactarers'  Agents, 
No.  6  MARKET  ST.,      -     Ban  Francisco. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  ALL  VARIETIES  OF  FANCY  FOWLS, 

Ducks,  Turkeys,  Oeese,  Peacocks,  Etc. 

EGGS    FOR  HATCHING. 

Publishers  of  "  Nlles'  Paciflo'Ooast  Poultry  and  Stook  Book,"  ^KS^B 
a  Dew  book  on  subjects  uonnected  with  successful  poultry  and  stock  raising  on  ^^^HV 
,the  Pacifio  Coast.    Price  SO  cents,  post-paid.    Inclose  stamp  for  information.  ^^^K^^^^ 

\                    BREEDER  AND  RAISER  OF  THOROUGHBRED  1^3^^^^ 

A.  C3r  o  oxr  s 

Positively  Maae  t9  My  Order  for  California  Trade. 
Lowest  Prices. 
Sarries,  Baggies.  Carriages,  Phaetons,  Cart*. 

Osliori  Mowers,Self-Ra][i]ii  Reapers  k  Binders, 

Drapers,  Glidla  Wire,  All  Kinds  rarm  Im- 
plenaents.  Hardware. 

JOHN  CAINE.369EI  Dorado  St.,  Stockton. 

CD  11  IT  EVAPORATOR 

I     II  U  1    1     THE  ZIMMERMAN 
■     -  -  -w^   ^     —    .j-l,^  Nlandard  Mjushlne 
MSereat  rii«.  and  prl««i.  IllQitrnttd  Oatalofn*  fr... 
nU  BLTMYCU  UIOM  WOKKH  CU.,  dactiuu^  O. 

JAM  BS  LIMFOHTH,  Act.,  87  Market  St.  S.F. 

JAKES  M.  BAVtilN.                THOUAIj  i..  UAV'EM, 

NoUry  Public. 

HAVEN  &  HAVEN, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELORS  AT  UW, 

Mo.  S80  California  Street, 
Telephone  Ho.  I7M.                BAN  rRAHCISOO,  OAl, 

Jersey  and  Holstein  Cattle.  Also,  Poland  China  and  Berkshire  Pigs. 

Addr«s»,  WILLIAM  NILES  ft  CO-.  Los  Ansaias,  Cel. 

DEWEY  &  CO.  {"^^?vt!?r^VF'^ro&  '1  PATENT  AGENTS. 
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CALIFORNIA. 


Fresno. 

Raisin  Drier  at  Madeka. —  Fresno  Repub- 
lican: W.  W.  Bouat,  superintendent  of  the 
Dorn  vineyard  near  Madera,  says  that  some  im- 
portant improvements  are  now  being  made  on 
the  property  of  the  Madera  Improvement  Co. 
of  which  D.  S.  Dorn  of  San  Francisco  is  mana- 
ger and  president.  Preparations  are  now  be- 
ing made  to  erect  on  this  vineyard  an  improved 
Blatchy  raisin  drier  to  handle  the  second  crop 
of  the  vineyards  of  that  locality.  It  will  have 
a  capacity  of  60  tons  of  grapes.  Work  will  also 
be  commenced  to-morrow  on  a  new  packing 
house,  the  dimensions  of  which  will  be  50x60 
feet,  with  a  sweat-room  25x30.  It  will  be  sup- 
plied with  all  the  latest  machinery,  including 
a  Porteoiis  steamer  and  grader,  label  presses, 
etc.  It  will  be  conveniently  arranged  for  do- 
ing work  expeditiously  and  in  first-class  shape. 

Los  Ansreles. 

The  Pbune  Ceop. — Pomona  Progress:  The 
Pomona  fruit  growers  have  been  offered  $50  a 
ton  for  their  prune  crop,  delivered  at  the  fruit- 
drying  and  canning  establishments  in  this 
place.  This  is  the  second  season  in  two  years 
that  prunes  have  gone  to  $50  on  the  trees.  In 
1890  there  were  some  growers,  who  did  not 
make  contracts  for  their  prunes  until  late  in 
the  season,  and  got  $60  a  ton.  In  1888  prunes 
went  to  $40  a  ton,  and  in  1886  they  went  to  $50 
and  $55  a  ton,  but  in  each  of  the  last-named 
years  the  orchards  here  were  so  young  that  the 
yield  was  small.  In  1890  we  had  an  overwhelm- 
ing crop  of  prunes  and  very  high  prices.  The 
present  prospect  for  prunes  in  Pomona  valley 
is  two-thirds  of  a  full  yield.  Up  to  a  few  weeks 
ago  it  was  thought  we  would  have  a  full  crop  of 
prunes,  but  there  has  been  so  much  of  a  drop- 
ping off  of  the  fruit  that  the  estimates  have 
been  reduced.  The  crop  will  be  ready  for  de- 
livering in  about  three  weeks  and,  as  the  prunes 
ripen  slowly,  the  trees  will  not  be  cleared  of 
their  yield  for  six  weeks  after  that. 

Monterey. 
Grain  Chop. — Watsonville  Pajaronian:  The 
threshing  season  is  not  going  to  be  a  long  one 
in  the  Pajaro  valley  this  year.  Young  orchards 
and  the  beet  crop  have  cut  down  the  grain 
acreage  in  the  Pajaro  from  the  old-time  figures. 
The  yield  is  good  and  threshers  state  that  the 
returns  per  acre  are  averaging  better  than  last 
year.  The  Salinas  Journal  says:  The  harvest 
season,  including  cutting  and  threshing,  will  be 
much  shorter  than  was  expected  in  this  local- 
ity; not  that  the  crops  are  so  much  shorter  than 
other  years,  but  because  of  the  increased  facili- 
ties for  handling  them.  So  far  as  yet  threshed 
and  sacked,  most  of  the  grain  from  Chualar  to 
this  city,  and  from  here  on  to  Moss  Landing, 
is  turning  out  fully  as  well  as  expected,  al- 
though the  crop  is  considerably  short  of  that  of 
last  year,  when  the  yield  was  extraordinarily 
good.  The  crops  in  this  locality  are  fully  up  to 
the  average,  if  we  take  the  last  ten  years  as  our 
criterion  for  basing  our  estimate  upon. 

Feuit  Notes. — Pajaronian:  The  peaches  and 
apricots  being  brought  into  the  local  market 
are  of  unusually  good  quality.  A  load  of  fruit 
of  these  varieties  from  the  Majors'  place,  Hazel 
Dell  district,  was  brought  into  town  the  other 
day  that  was  of  gilt-edged  quality  and  would 
have  found  ready  sale  at  the  San  Jose  canneries 
Packers  state  that  they  have  examined  much  of 
the  apricot  crop  of  the  Santa  Clara  valley  this 
year,  and  that  they  have  not  found  any"  fruit 
there  as  good  as  that  raised  on  the  San  Juan 
road,  in  and  near  the  Carneros  district  And 
yet  but  a  few  years  ago  it  was  said  that  the  Pa- 
jaro valley  could  not  raise  good  apricots.  The 
care  was  not  taken  with  the  fruit  then  that  is 
now  manifested  in  its  cultivation,  and  the  vari- 
eties have  been  found  that  will  do  well  here 

SuGAE  Beet  Ceop. — Pajaronian:  The  beet 
crop  continues  to  look  gilt-edged.  The  season 
has  been  most  favorable  for  this  crop.  The  per- 
centage of  loss  on  the  acreage  seeded  is  much 
less  than  it  has  been  at  any  time  in  the  past. 
Orange. 

Fabu  Notes  Around  Centealia.— Cor 
Downey  Champion:  The  corn  crop  in  Orarge 
county  will  be  very  light.  Centralia,  however, 
is  more  favored  than  the  other  parts  of  the 
county,  despite  the  fact  that  we  have  no  irriga- 
tion system.  The  apricot  yield  in  this  county 
this  season  is  the  heaviest  known  in  years. 
There  are  over  600  people  engaged  in  drying 
apricots,  night  and  day,  and  from  present  indi 
cations,  that  number  will  continue  for  several 
weeks  more.  Most  of  our  people  are  shipping 
their  apricots  into  Anaheim  to  the  San  Valin 
fruit  drier.  In  that  drier  alone,  over  100  hands 
are  employed  night  and  day. 

Condensed  Milk  Factory.— Centralia  Cor, 
Downey  Champion:  The  condensed  milk  fac- 
tory at  Buena  Park,  near  this  place,  is  running 
in  full  force,  and  shipping  condensed  milk  and 
coffee  every  day  to  the  four  corners  of  the 
earth,  which  shows  that  true  merit  is  always 
appreciated.  The  company,  for  several  years, 
ha«  been  running  at  a  heavy  loss,  but  the  en 
terprise  is  on  its  feet  again  and  the  stockhold 
ers  are  in  a  fair  way  to  make  their  fortunes  oat 
of  the  concern. 

San  Benito. 
Ibeigated  Fruit.— Hollister  Advance:  The 
benefits  of  irrigation  can  now  be  readily  seen  in 
the  various  fruit  orchards.  Where  the  land  was 
not  irrigated,  the  fruit  is  going  back,  dropping 
from  the  trees.  Upon  irrigated  land  the  trees  look 
healthy  and  bright,  the  fruit  hanging  firm  and 
sound.  Mr.  Bowman,  lessee  of  the  Donovan 
orchard,  is  authority  for  the  statement  that 
the  irrigation  of  the  land  this  season  is  worth 
$2000  to  him. 

San  Bernardino. 

Tub  Oldest  Vineyard  in  Southeen  Pabt  of 
TUB  State  —Ontario  Observer:   The  Oucamonga 


vineyard  of  340  acres,  of  which  J.  C.  Sommer 
has  charge,  is  perhaps  the  oldest  in  Southern 
California.  Sixty  years  ago  Spaniards  crushed 
into  wine,  grapes  grown  in  this  vineyard. 
Though  the  oldest  vines  were  extirpated  two 
years  ago,  there  are  now  in  the  vineyard  50 
acres  of  vines  which  are  40  years  old.  At  the 
winery  125,000  gallons  of  wine  and  brandy  are 
made  annually.  Cucamonga  wine  is  of  superior 
quality  and  is  known  wherever  ilomestic  wines 
are  used.  Last  week  two  carloads  were  shipped 
east. 

A  Laege  Silo. — Chino  Champion:  Richard 
Gird  is  making  excavations  for  a  silo  just  south 
of  his  cattle  yards  on  Central  avenue,  in  which 
to  preserve  beet  pulp  for  winter  use.  The  silo 
will  be  500  feet  long,  60  feet  wide  and  9  feet 
deep,  and  its  capacity  will  be  10,000  tons  of 
pulp.  Beet  pulp  is  easily  preserved  and  makes 
the  best  kind  of  feed  for  beef  cattle  or  milch 
cows.  Pulp-fed  beef  used  here  last  fall  and 
winter  was  as  tender  and  juicy  as  any  Eastern 
stall-fed,  and  milch  cows  fed  upon  it  gave  the 
most  satisfactory  results.  No  artificial  floor  or 
covering  is  used  for  the  silo,  as  the  outer  layer 
of  pulp  forms  an  impervious  coating  which  ex- 
cludes the  ail-  and  very  effectually  preserves  the 
mass. 

San  Dteeo. 

Explanation  Wanted.  —  Escondido  Times: 
There  are  some  nine-year-old  soft  shell  almond 
trees  on  the  Trussell  ranch  in  San  Pasqual;  they 
have  attained  a  large  size  and  have  a  vigorous, 
rampant  growth,  but  are  very  shy  bearers. 
They  are  on  dark,  rich  soil  and  the  roots  must 
be  very  near  if  not  reaching  the  water.  In 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  trees,  they  have 
been  irrigated  during  the  early  part  of  the 
season.  What  is  the  trouble?  Close  to  the 
almonds  are  some  olive  trees  that  have  made  a 
magnificent  growth,  and  are  very  heavily 
loaded  with  fruit.  It  has  always  been  sup- 
posed tliat  the  olive  was  best  adapted  to  a  high, 
dry  soil.  Will  some  one  from  practical  ex- 
perience explain. 

Santa  Barbara. 
No  Feuit  Geowee  Can  Afford  to  Grow 
Infeeioe  Fruit.  —  Santa  Maria  Times:  One 
grower  says  that  if  the  cannery  cannot  take  all 
of  his  fruit,  he  will  not  let  them  have  any  of  it. 
Another  says  that  if  they  are  going  to  sort  out 
all  the  undersize  and  inferior  fruit  and  make 
him  haul  it  back  home,  he  will  keep  it  all  at 
home.  Some  of  our  growers  who  have  given 
the  subject  a  iittle  study  are  endeavoring  to  de- 
liver to  the  cannery  only  such  fruit  as  is  de- 
sired. The  fact  is,  no  one  can  afford  to  grow 
fruit  which  is  not  desirable.  Each  different 
market  requires  a  certain  kind  and  quality  of 
fruit,  and  any  other  kind  handled  by  them 
must  be  at  a  loss  to  some  one,  consequently 
growers  must  cater  to  the  wants  of  the  market 
or  suffer  the  consequences.  The  remark  most 
frequently  heard  is,  "  If  I  have  to  fix  up  to 
dry  part  of  my  fruit,  I  can  just  as  well  dry  all 
of  it,"  which,  in  one  sense,  is  true,  but  if'you 
have  a  lot  of  inferior  fruit  and  mix  it  with  the 
good,  the  grade  of  the  whole  lot  will  be  lowered 
to  at  least  so  nearly  the  cost  of  production  that 
the  proiit  is  hard  to  find  after  the  season's 
business  is  settled  up.  If  growers  would  bear 
in  mind  that  it  pays  to  grow  first  quality  fruit, 
and  that  it  does  not  pay  to  grow  inferior  fruit, 
it  would  help  them  to  grow  a  better  crop.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  cannery  should  ar- 
range to  dry  and  evaporate  fruit  so  that  it  could 
take  all  that  is  offered — a  very  good  suggestion, 
and  will  no  doubt  be  done  in  the  near  future 
but  that  should  be  no  inducement  to  growers 
to  produce  poor  fruit.  The  biggest  profits  are 
in  the  best  goods,  whether  canned,  sun-dried 
evaporated  or  sold  green,  and  m  order  to  make 
a  success  of  the  drying  business,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  have  good  fruit  to  commence  with 
The  evaporator  will  be  a  big  help;  it  will  make 
expenses  out  of  the  inferior  fruit  by  turning 
out  a  high  grade  from  which  to  get  a  profit,  and 
thus  furnish  a  market  for  the  whole  crop. 
Santa  Clara. 
Campbell  Fruit  Notes. — S.  J.  Mercury:  The 
cannery  is  still  running  away  into  the  night. 
Apricots  will  be  out  of  the  way  in  a  few  days, 
but  peaches  are  coming  on  quite  rapidly,  and 
prunes  are  coloring  somewhat.  Sixty-two  dol- 
lars per  ton  has  been  offered  for  good  prunes, 
and  rumor  places  the  price  at  $70.  This  price 
seems  at  first  sight  inflated,  but  first-class 
prunes  will  probably  sell  at  12i  cents  per  pound 
which  will  give  a  good  margin  for  drying.  Of 
course,  the  lower  grades  would  not  be  accepted 
at  such  a  price. 

To  CoENEE  THE  Grape  Crop. — Cupertino  Cor 
8.  J.  Mercury:  The  report  concerning  the  at 
tempt  to  corner  the  entire  grape  crop  of  this 
county  is  gaining  currency  as  the  days  pass. 
Our  once  mysterious  distillery,  now  the  prop- 
erty of  Alex.  Montgomery  and  John  P.  Bubb, 
will  commence  operation  in  about  a  week  to 
turn  the  wine  now  on  hand  (or,  in  other  words, 
held  in  the  various  Cl  liars)  into  brandy,  so  as 
to  make  room  for  the  new  crop.  It  is  the  in 
tention  of  the  winemen  to  turn  a  portion  of 
this  year's  crop  into  brandy  also,  and  in  that 
manner  relieve  the  market  of  overproduction, 
that  seeming  to  be  generally  conceded  now  to 
be  the  cause  of  the  present  depression  in  prices, 
This,  taken  together  with  the  shortness  of  crop 
this  year,  ought  to  materially  advance  prices 
the  coming  season.  And  that  the  crop  is  short 
no  one  can  any  longer  doubt,  for  even  in  this 
much  favored  section,  the  unusual  cold  weather 
that  prevailed  this  spring  has  shortened  the 
crop  over  one-fourth,  and  in  the  center  of  the 
valley  the  falling  off  in  quantity  will  figure  up 
over  one-half  The  shortness  of  crop,  taken 
together  with  the  amount  they  intend  to  turn 
into  brandy,  will  enable  the  cellars  in  this  side 
of  the  valley  to  make  up  all  that  is  grown,  thus 
effectually  cornering  the  output.  The  brandy 
will  be  put  in  bond,  where  30  cents  a  gallon 
can  be  raised  on  it  if  necessary,  and  it  will  be 
left  there  for  its  entire  period,  thus  practically 
taking  that  quantity  of  wine  from  the  market 
for  three  years.   The  San  Jose  Herald  says:  The 


wine  makers  of  the  Cupertino  district  held  a 
very  interesting  meeting  on  July  27th.  A 
thorough  discussion  relative  to  the  condition  of 
the  wine  market  and  the  prospective  grape 
crop  was  held,  and  an  effort  will  be  made  to 
store  the  present  stock  of  wines  in  warehouses, 
and  increase  the  capacity  of  the  various  win- 
eries in  the  neighborhood  to  handle  the  pros- 
pective heavy  crop  of  grapes.  A  bank,  in  the 
interest  of  grape  growers  and  wine  makers  ex- 
clusively, is  to  be  established  very  shortly.  The 
Cupertino  winemen  will  be  present  in  a  body 
at  the  Viticultural  Convention  to  be  held  in 
this  city  the  second  Saturday  in  August. 

Sonoma. 

Grape-Drying. — Healdsburg  Enterprise:  J. 
R.  Hotchkiss  savs:  The  outlook  for  the  1892 
grape  crop  of  the  Healdsburg  district  is  not 
discouraging.  The  yield  for  the  State  at  large 
is  very  short,  and  the  demand  has  grown  a  lit- 
tle during  the  year.  Those  two  facts  ought  to 
give  prices  a  bit  of  a  lift.  But  the  local  situation 
will  be  made  somewhat  better  by  still  another 
cause,  'or  I  intend  to  go  into  the  grape-drying 
business  again.  Hunt  Brothers  lost  heavily  on 
grape-drying  last  year  because  of  rain-storms, 
and  I  dare  say  the  wine  makers  have  been  feel- 
ing happy  over  the  belief  that  no  one  would 
risk  anything  in  the  drying  trade  very  soon 
again;  but,  as  Bobby  Burns  says,  "The  best 
laid  plans  of  mice  and  men  gang  aft  aglee." 
How  many  tons  do  I  intend  to  handle?  Well 
at  least  1000,  and  there's  no  telling  just  how 
much  more.  I'll  take  enough  grapes  on  the 
drying  trays,  at  all  events,  to  send  prices  to 
somewhat  like  a  reasonable  level. 

Higher  Prices  foe  Deied  Grapes. — Healds- 
burg Tribune:  The  boom  in  the  fruit  market 
has  removed  the  depression  in  the  price  of 
grapes  also,  and  this  week  there  were  dried 
grape  buyers  here  from  San  Francisco  purchas- 
ing all  that  was  left  unsold  last  year  and  con- 
tracting with  several  growers  for  their  produc- 
tion this  year.  That  dried  grapes  a  month  ago 
would  bring  no  more  than  li  cents  and  now 
sell  at  three  cents  demonstrates  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  lively  boom  existing,  and  it  is  pre- 
dicted that  it  will  continue  to  the  close  of  the 
year  at  least. 

Sutter. 

Large  Hat  Crop — Yuba  City  Independent: 
Sutter  is  not  usually  regarded  as  a  hay-produc- 
ing county,  but  there  are  now  several  thousand 
tons  for  sale  in  the  stack  besides  the  large  quan- 
tities sold  in  the  fields.  In  the  hay-producing 
districts  in  Yuba  and  Butte  counties  the  amount 
on  hand  is  simply  wonderful,  and  it  is  said 
that  near  Williams,  Colusa  county,  20,000  tons 
may  be  seen.  Most  of  the  livery  stables  have 
contracted  for  their  hay.  and  as  many  private 
barns  are  filled,  it  is  a  matter  of  speculation 
what  will  be  done  with  the  surplus.  Much 
will  likely  be  shipped  below  and  the  balance 
baled  and  stored.  Little  hay  will  probably  be 
raised  next  year  on  account  of  the  present  over- 
stock and  the  fact  that  most  of  the  hay-ground 
will  be  summfr-fallowed  next  spring.  The 
alfalfa  crop  is-also  unusually  good.  Much  has 
been  hauled  into  town  during  the  last  week  or 
two,  and  has  been  sold  at  $6  per  ton.  Oat  and 
wheat  hay  is  worth  about  $7  delivered.  It  can 
be  bought  in  the  stack  a  few  miles  from  town 
at  $5.  On  the  approach  of  the  rains,  hay  is 
likely  to  be  still  cheaper,  as  the  quantity  is 
greater  than  will  be  the  demand  or  the  facili- 
ties for  storing  it. 

Tehama, 

A  Big  Wheat  Sale. — Red  Bluff  News:  H. 
Kraft,  a  few  days  ago,  purchased  C.  B.  A- hurst's 
crop  of  wheat  on  the  Eastman  place,  paying 
$1.25  per  cental  delivered  on  the  Sacramento 
river  bank.  About  7000  acres  are  cultivated  on 
the  ranch,  although  the  full  acreage  is  not 
tilled  every  year.  Mr.  Ashurst  expects  to  sell 
Mr.  Kraft  some  25,000  sacks.  The  grain  is  of 
the  Snowflake  variety,  and  Mr.  Kraft  says  it  is 
the  best  he  has  seen  this  year. 

Assessment  Retden. — Red  Bluff  People's 
Cause:  Number  of  acres  sowed  for  crop  in  1892 
Wheat,  60,841;  oats,  8138;  barley,  15,594;  corn, 
819;  bay,  17,912.  Number  of  acres  of  grape 
vines  growing;  For  table,  310;  raisins,  607; 
wine,  2914.  Number  of  fruit  trees  growing,  in 
bearing:  Apple,  2784;  apricot,  24,108;  cherry, 
2449;  fig,  2514;  olive,  99;  peach,  190,483;  pear, 
15,842;  prune  (French),  21,416;  prune  (other 
kinds),  8008;  lemon,  10;  orange,  187;  almond 
4475;  walnut,  314.  Fruit  trees  not  bearing: 
Apple,  3447;  apricot,  17,312;  cherry,  2884;  fig, 
9511;  olive,  6992;  peach,  47,815;  pear,  23,914; 
prune  (French),  33,711;  prune  (other  kinds), 
8008;  lemon,  179;  orange,  1249;  almond,  24,181; 
walnut,  1543. 

ARIZONA. 

Grape  Shipment  feom  Salt  Rivee  Valley 
Pho3nix  Herald:  Two  more  carloads  of  grapes 
went  out  from  Tempe  July  27th,  and  yet  the 
good  work  of  shipping  out  fresh  valley  fruits 
goes  on.  It  looks  as  though  all  the  raisin 
grapes  will  be  shipped  out  in  a  fresh  condition 
this  year.  Other  portions  of  the  Territory  to 
the  south  are  taking  considerable  quantities. 

OREGON. 

Hop  Louse  Exteeminatoe. — Eugene  Register. 
Two  correspondents  of  the  Oregon  Experiment 
Station  report  that  a  decoction  of  bearberry 
bark  with  soap  makes  a  very  effective  spray 
against  the  hop  louse.  As  it  is  said  to  be  quite 
plentiful,  a  cheap  solution  can  be  obtained  from 
it.  One  of  the  correspondents  says  of  it:  "The 
bearberry  solution  kills  every  louse.  It  is  the 
black  alder  which  grows  on  low  swamp  lands 
in  Washington  and  Oregon.  In  tlie  fall  one 
finds  a  black  berry  on  it  about  the  size  of  a  wild 
cherry,  of  which  the  bear  is  very  fond.  It  is  a 
great  purgative  medicine,  is  very  bitter,  and 
the  bark  is  shipped  by  carloads  to  the  East, 
where  medicine  is  made  from  it." 


THE  FARMERS' 


PROTECTS  your  business  interests. 

PLACES  you  on  an  equal  footing  with 
men  in  all  other  branches  of  business  and 
trade. 

ENABLES  you  to  purchase  your  sup- 
plies at  a  much  lower  price  than  you  are 
now  paying  for  them. 

ENABLES  you  to  obtain  for  your  prod- 
uce its  full  market  value,  no  matter  how  re- 
mote you  may  be  from  business  centers. 

FURNISHES  you  prompt  and  accurate 
information  by  mail,  telephone  or  telegraph, 
regarding  the  market  value  of  any  article 
of  produce  you  may  have  for  sale,  often  sav- 
ing to  its  members  on  a  single  transaction 
several  times  the  cost  of  membership. 

FURNISHES  you  information  regarding 
the  commercial  status  and  business  integrity 
of  the  various  houses  with  which  you  deal  or 
may  desire  to  deal. 
Write  for  printed  matter  to 

THE  FARMERS' 

ProtectiiE  Mm, 

Chronicle  Building,  San  Francisco, 


XTnitarun  Literature 

Bent  tree  by  the  OUANNiNa  Aciiliakt  o(  the  FIrat  Unit*' 
rlan  Church,  cor.  Qeary  and  Franklin  8ts  ,  San  FraO' 
dBco.    Address  Mrs.  B.  K.  Qiddlnga,  as  above. 


Importers,  Manufacturers,  Dealers  In,  and 
Largest  Distributers  of  General  Family  Sup- 

Slles.  In  large  or  small  lots,  at  lowest  prices, 
Irect  to  consumers.  Best  value  for  value;  no 
charge  for  cartage;  no  charge  for  boxlug.  Ask 
for  Price  I.ist.  416-418  Front  Street 
and  16-1»  Cedar  Street,  San  Francisco. 

For  reliable  clothing  at  the 

right  price  we  take  first  place.  shall 
strive  to  keep  it.  f 


Suits  cut  and  made  to  order 

from  ^2.60  up.  ^Hl^Hi^HHIiHB 

Men's  Pants,  wool,  cassi- 

mer,  $2,  $2.50  and  ?3.  Good  towea^nd 
handsome— no  cast-off  styles.  ^■^■H 

Is  a  popular  price  for  a  suit 

of  men's  clothingforSunda^j^noc^ 
about  wear.  BBB^B^^BB^^B^K 

We  have  it  in  gray,  mixed, 

or  pepper-and-salt  style— in  dark  blue,  in 
Caufornia  cassimere,  plaids  and  stripes. 
These  goods  are  right  and  the  prlcesare 
right.BBSSSSS3I^^Hi^HI^Hi 

Do  not  pay  $13.95,  or  any 

other  big,  odd  price  for  a  $5  suit,  because 
its  funny  aud  looks  cheap,  mgg^^p 

We  have  the  $5  suits  at  $5, 

$6  suits  at  $6,  and  $7.50  suits  also.^^m 

Don't  pay  $22.65  or  $21.99 

for  $12  suits  and  get  a  15  cent  necktieo^ 
pair  of  suspenders  thrown  in.  I^^Hi^H 

Boys'  fine  linen  Coats  and 

Ulsters,  -worth  $1.50  to  $2.  Closing  lots.  4 
toll,  at  25c;  12  to  19,  at  35c.  ^BBi^B 

We  appreciate  the  confi- 
dence and  custom  of  the  buying  public, 
and  shall  strive  to  k.  ep  ii  by  fair  and  just 
dealing. 


THE! 


WHITE  IS  KING 

OF  ALL 

SewiDg  HacMoes. 


simple  In  Construetlon,  Light 
Running,  Most  Durable  and  Com- 
plete. 

  Visitors  always  welcome. 

WHITE  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 

948  &  946  MABKIST  ST..  S.  F. 


i 
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store  Your  Grain  Where  Your  Best  Interests  Will  Always 

Be  Consulted. 


GRANGERS'  WAREHOUSE, 


CAPACITY  OF  WAREHOUSE, 


50,000  TONS. 


Grain  Received  on  Storage,  for  Shipment  and  for  Sale  on  Consignment. 

We  Solicit  Your  STORAGE  for  the  COMING  SEASON,  Being  Confident  that 

the  Result  wiil  be  More  Than  Satisfactory. 

For  Particulars  and  Rates,  address  all  communications  to  our  San  Francisco  office  and  they  will  be  promptly  attended  to.  Parties 
desiring  Storage  will  please  apply  early. 

GRANGERS'    BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION, 


ARE  YOU  A 

Hay  Baler  ?    If  sn,  do  yon  usa  onr  Patsnt 

si.«r.QR0SS  HEAD"^ 


IF  NOT;  WHY  NOT  7 


—  MADE  ONLY  BY  — 


The  Washburn  &  Moen  Mfg.  Co. 

San  Francisco  Office  and  Warehouse 
8  and  lo  Pine  Street. 


THE  JONES  5-TON  WAGON  SCALE. 

Price  $66,  Delivered  Anywhere  In  the 

United  States. 
Thete  Scales  have  STEKL  BEARINGS,  Not  Wood— 

BEAR  IHIS  IN  MIND. 
From  36  to  60  per  oeat  cheaper  than  any  other 
Boale*  of  like  quality.    All  sizes  and  kinds 
of  acalei  alwayi  Id  stock. 


CAPACITY:  \m_mi.  A  DAY. 

Try  our  Brand  of  Flour.  Makes 
liight,  Sweet  Bread. 


|j  Farmers'  Mm  &  Mlnj  Co., 


1 


Established 
1860 


}  Dewey  4  Co.'s  Scientific  Press  Patent  Agency  { 

,?.thl^afd%?Ss1lor;?^iS?^^ 

■orll    In  connection  with  our  editorUl,  scientific  and  Patent  Liw  L'braty,  and  record  of  orlgmal 


A.  T  Kbwet 
W.  B.  Ewer. 

Geo.  H.Stkono.  

IKVMTORS  on  the  Pacific  Coast  wiU  find  It  greatly  to  their  adva^toge  io  consujt  itois^o^^^^ 
Agency.    We  have 
nations  of  the  worli 
cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  adv 
th«  information  accumulated  through  1 


Truman, Hooker  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,   fe'*.  Clrcnlare  of  ad^lo*  MnHree  on  receipt  ol  po«tage  Addre»»l 


il4 
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JpATROJ^S  Of  pEiuSBAJMDI^Y. 


The  Secretary's  Column. 

By  A.  T.  Dkwby,  Secretary  State  GrBnge  of  California. 

INVK8TMENT  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATION  KECOMMENDBD. 

The  following  important  proposal  by  the 
Master  of  the  National  Grange  should  receive 
due  attention: 

Dklta,  O.,  July  ao,  1892. 

The  usual  coramittees  have  been  appointed  to 
serve  at  the  next  session  of  the  N'tional  Grange. 
P.  of  H  ,  to  be  held  in  Concord,  N.  H.  Some  of 
the  subjects  to  be  considered  will  require  much 
thought  and  investigation,  and  the  announcements 
are  made  at  this  time  to  afford  ample  opportunity 
for  full  thought  and  investigation  by  the  committees 
having  such  matters  in  charge,  I  have  assumed 
that  the  special  committee  appointed  to  consider  all 
matters  relating  to  National  Finance  would  be  con- 
tinued, and  have  therefore  appointed  members  of 
said  committee. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  an  Investment  and 
Loan  Association  can  be  formed  within  our  Order, 
which  may  render  an  important  service  to  those  who 
desire  to  make  safe  investments  at  reasonable  rates 
ol  interest,  and  also  to  those  who  must,  for  some 
years  to  come,  be  borrowers. 

The  Building  and  Loan  Associations  in  cities  and 
villages  are  great  blessings  to  those  who  desire  to 
secure  homes  and  have  not  the  means  to  do  so. 
These  Associations  also  furnish  safe  investment  for 
the  savings  of  all  who  have  money  to  loan. 

I  believe  it  is  feasible  to  adapt  this  system  to  the 
needs  of  the  farmer  who  would  like  to  secure  or 
save  a  home  for  himself  and  family,  and  I  have 
therefore  appointed  a  committee  to  consider  this 
subject,  examine  the  methods  of  such  Associations 
and  report  results  to  the  next  session  of  the  Na- 
tional Grange. 

I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  it  is  possible  for 
farmers  to  "  help  themselves  "  along  this  line.  I 
have  appointed  an  indefatigable  worker  as  Chair- 
man, with  an  able  corps  of  assistants,  and  have  also 
named  an  Advisory  Committee  to  confer  with  the 
regular  committee. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  we  have  many  good 
thinkers  in  our  ranks  who  have  not  been  named  as 
members  of  either  committee,  but  they  are  invited 
and  urged  to  send  to  the  Chairman  of  this  Com- 
mittee (Geo.  A.  Bowen,  Woodstock,  Conn.)  any 
suggestions  in  regard  to  the  subject  that  they  would 
like  the  committee  to  consider.  We  expect  to  make 
the  enterprise  a  success  — a  help  for  those  who  need 
help  and  a  feature  of  our  Order  which  will  commend 
it  to  the  farmers  who  wish  something  practicable 
from  an  organization. 

I  appeal  to  every  member  of  these  committees 
and  every  member  of  our  Order  to  do  their  utmost 
to  make  the  next  session  of  the  National  Grange 
the  most  important  and  useful  gathering  of  farmers 
that  ever  assembled  in  this  or  any  other  country. 
J.  H.  Brigham,  Master  National  Grange. 

N.  G.  COMMITTEES. 

Special  Committee  on  National  Finances — S. 
L.  Wilson,  Chairman;  Thos.  Mars,  J.  M. 
Thompson,  A.  Messer,  J.  C.  Higgins. 

Special  Committee  P.  of  H.  Investment  and 
Loan  Association — Geo.  A.  Bowen,  Chairman; 
E.  W.  Davis,  O.  E.  Hall,  J.  D.  Clardy,  W.  C, 
Gififord,  J.  B.  Long,  Aaron  Jones,  N.  J.  iSachel- 
der,  A.  P.  Reardon. 

Advisory  Committee  to  above — P.  M.  Mc- 
Dowell, Chairman;  Leonard  Rhone,  C.  G.  Luce, 
•TampS  Draper,  Fred  Robie,  J.  J.  Woodman,  X. 
X.  Chartters. 

For  want  of  space,  we  give  only  the  name  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  following  committees: 
Women's  Work — Mrs.  L.  A.  Hawkins;  Cre- 
dentials— C.  H.  Knott;  Order  of  Business — D. 
L.  Russell;  Division  of  Labor — Ava  E.  Page; 
PublicaUon— G.  A.  Bowen;  Claims  and  Griev- 
ances— A.  P.  Reardon;  Dormant  Granges— J. 
M.  Thompson;  Accounts — H.  M.  Murray;  Mile- 
age and  Per  Diem — M.  B.  Hunt;  Finance — Jno. 
C.  Higgins;  Digest — A.  M.  Belcher;  Ritual- 
John  Statesir;  Constitution  and  By-laws — J.  D. 
Clardy;  Cooperation — Hiram  Hawkins;  Resolu- 
tions, Thos.  Mars;  Good  of  the  Order,  S.  H. 
Ellis;  Foreign  Relations— W.  R.  Williams;  Edu- 
cation— Alpha  Messer;  Transportation — W.  C. 
GifTord;  Agriculture — John  B.  Long. 

E.  W.  Davis  is  also  on  following  committees: 
Publication,  Ritual;  Mrs.  Davis,  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, Mileage,  etc.;  R.  P.  Boise  (of  Oregon), 
Constitution  and  By-laws,  Good  of  the  Order: 
Mrs.  Boise,  Education;  Mrs.  D.  L.  Russell 
(Washington),  Women's  Work,  Claims  and 
Grievances. 

Amendments,  Resolutions,  Etc.  .—  All  pro- 
posed  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
State  Grange  must  be  forwarded  to  the  Secre- 
tary in  time  for  submitting  the  same  to  each 
subordinate  Grange  about  the  1st  of  September, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  legally  acted  upon 
at  the  coming  session.  We  further  suggest  that 
Patrons  desiring  to  bring  resolutions,  or  sub- 
jects for  discussion,  before  the  State  gathering, 
soon  furnish  the  same  for  publication  and  the 
attention  of  subordinate  Granges,  that  the 
minds  of  members  shall  be  better  prepared  for 
exchanging  views  on  the  same. 

patrons'  belikf  association  of  califoenia. 

This  Association,  established  by  act  of  the 
last  session  of  the  State  Grange,  (and  later  its 
organization  recommended  by  the  Etecutive 
Committee,)  has  been  so  well  patronized  by 
Patrons  of  Kden  and  Temescal  Granges  that  if 
all  other  Granges  were  to  supply  proportionately 
one-half  as  many  members  to  the  new  organi- 
zation it  could  not  otherwise  than  prove  a  sue 
cess.  While  some  members  of  other  Granges 
have  expressed  their  favor  to  the  P.  R.  A.,  with 
promises  to  secure  applicants  from  their  own 
districts,  returns  have  not  yet  come  in. 

The  Directors  of  this  Association  have  used 
•uirnc-t,  effort  to  create  one  of  the  very  best 
nnxiliaries  for  the  benefit  of  the  Order,  and  it 
 11'^  'hat  greater  eflbrtu  are  due  the 


worthy  enterprise  from  other  Patrons,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  before  the  State  Grange  meets 
a  membership  will  be  secured  suflBcient  to 
make  the  Association,  with  the  benefits  it  offers, 
one  of  the  standard  inducements  for  others  to 
join  the  Order  and  continue  within  its  gates. 
How  many  Granges  will  make  an  effort  within 
the  next  60  days  to  secure  at  least  ten  appli- 
cants, so  as  to  he  entitled  to  a  local  Director, 
by  the  time  the  State  Grange  meets  ?  Give  the 
matter  a  trial  and,  if  possible,  bring  in  new 
sheaves,  as  a  result  of  your  labors,  to  the  State 
Grange. 

Let  the  Secretary,  or  some  other  member, 
bring  the  subject  before  each  Grange  and  secure 
at  least  one  applicant.  The  Constitution  of  the 
P.  R.  A.  is  printed  in  the  Annual  Proceedings 
for  1891.  A  number  of  copies,  with  blank 
applications,  were  also  mailed  to  each  Secre- 
tary some  months  ago.  For  further  informa- 
tion, address  S.  Goodenough,  Secretary,  1414 
Myrtle  street,  Oakland. 

J.  J.  Woodman,  Past  Master  of  the  N.  G.,  has 
been  nominated  for  Congress  in  Michigan  by 
the  dominant  party  in  his  district. 

Pbtaluma. — Secretary  D.  G.  Heald  writes: 
Our  Grange  starts  out  with  a  strong  member- 
ship. We  have  six  new  applications.  We 
meet  on  the  second  and  fourtn  Saturdays  at 
1:30  p.  M. 

Bbo.  John  Teimble,  Secretary  N.  G.,  has 
been  for  a  few  days  with  his  wife  at  Atlantic 
City,  where  she  has  been  dangerously  ill.  We 
are  glad  to  learn  from  Bro.  T.  that  she  is  im 
proving,  and  he  hopes  soon  to  return  to  Wash 
ington.  This  will  account  for  any  possible 
delay  of  business  in  his  ofiSce,  the  Secretary  be- 
ing proverbially  prompt. 

Stockton  Grange. — We  learn  from  Sister  W 
D.  Ashley  that  this  Grange  is  quite  prosper 
ous.  A  class  of  six  young  ladies,  including  the 
Master's  daughter,  were  lately  instructed  in 
the  first  degrees.  We  are  indebted  to  Sister 
Ashley  for  many  generous  and  kindly  fraternal 
acts. 

Coming  to  Oakland. — V.  M.  Still,  District 
Lecturer,  writes  from  Auburn  for  Grange 
Trade  Card  lists,  and  states  that  he  expects  ere 
long  to  remove  to  Oakland.  Therefore,  a  good 
addition  to  Temescal  Grange  is  expected.  He 
adds  that  Magnolia  Grange  is  prospering 
nicely. 

Bro.  Thos.  McConnell  writes  that  Elk 
Grove  Grange  saved  its  organ  from  the  recent 
fire,  but  they  now  have  to  buy  new  badges 
and  other  Grange  material. 

Many  friends  of  Mrs.  Julius  Chester  will  learn 
with  sorrow  of  her  recent  death  at  Alameda. 
She  was  a  member  of  Eden  Grange  and  for 
years  a  sufferer  from  painful  illness. 

historical  exhibit. 

Bro  Lubin,  Chairman  of  the  Historical  Ex- 
hibit of  the  State  Agricultural  Association,  has 
invited  the  State  Grange  to  make  an  historical 
exhibit  at  the  coming  fair.  We  think  it  is  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  the  State  Grange  to 
be  permanently  and  favorably  reoresented 
before  numerous  visitors  from  this  and  other 
States  to  the  Agricultural  Pavilion  at  Sacra- 
mento. It  would  make  manifest  the  progress 
of  the  Grange  since  the  date  of  its  organization 
in  this  State  in  1873,  and  its  characteristic  and 
permanent  features  among  the  leading  State 
institutions  of  California.  Portraits  of  the 
first  ofiQcers  of  the  Grange,  antique  documents 
and  characteristic  emblems  of  office  in  the 
fraternity,  etc.,  will  he  among  the  articles  de- 
sirable for  exhibition. 

We  would  call  upon  the  Lecturer  of  the 
State  Grange  and  Committee  on  Women's 
Work  to  lead  in  the  enterprise  of  making  an 
exhibit  creditable  to  the  Order.  We  ask  both 
the  officers  and  members  of  State  and  subordi- 
nate Granges  to  make  suggestions  to  this  de- 
partment of  any  features  they  would  deem  of 
interest  in  connection  with  the  proposed  ex- 
hibit. Who  has  emblematic  or  characteristic 
articles  that  they  can  contribute?  Act  at 
once;  there  is  no  time  to  lose.  Let  us  have  a 
good  exhibit  or  none. 

against  gambling  in  farm  products. 

The  Anti-Option  bill,  which  passed  the 
House  in  June,  was  discussed  last  week  in  the 
U.  8.  Senate.  July  24th,  Senator  C.  M.  Pelton 
telegraphed  to  a  S.  F.  friend  as  follows  :  "  Do 
the  Grangers  and  farmers  desire  the  passage  of 
the  Anti-Option  hill?  Have  they  considered 
its  effects,  and  do  they  believe  it  would  pro- 
mote their  interests  ?"  etc.  He  also  stated  that 
he  would  willingly  represent  their  views.  The 
following  telegram  was  furnished  Mr.  Fulton's 
representative : 

"San  Francisco,  July  25,  1892. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  ^tate  Grange 
in  February  last  endorsed  the  petition  recom- 
mended by  the  National  Grange  for  the  passage 
of  the  Anti-Option  bill.  John  Trimble,  Sec'y 
of  the  National  Grange,  514  F  St.,  doubtless  has 
petitions  from  California.   Further  by  mail." 

The  Sec'y  of  the  State  Grange  by  letter  to 
Senator  Felton  repeated  the  above  information, 
inclosing  copy  of  the  petition  mentioned  and 
other  printed  matter  showing  the  position  of 
the  Grange  on  the  subject  of  gambling  in  farm 
products,  with  the  statement  that  numbers  of 
our  subordinate  Granges  had  doubtless  forward- 
ed petitions  signed  by  their  members  to  the 
Legislative  Committee  of  the  National  Grange 
in  care  of  Seo'y  Trimble;  also  copies  of  other 
petitions  endorsed  by  the  Executive  Committee 
and  forwarded  in  February  last  to  the  subordi- 
nate Granges  for  their  consideration  and  en- 
dorsement, in  favor  of  legislation  "  for  the  en- 
couragement of  Silk  Culture,"  "Free  Delivery 
of  Rural  Mails,"  "  Pure  Lard  "  and  "  Pure 
Food."  We  hope  to  hear  of  8  nator  Felton 'a 
activity  in  securing  the  pa<>8age  of  the  Anti- 
Option  hill  and  of  its  final  passage  by  the 
Senate. 


INSURE  TODR  DWELLINGS,  BARNS  AND  GRAIN 

WITH  THE  STAUNCH  OLD 


CAPITAL  $1,000,000.       ASSETS  $3,000  000. 

A  PROMPT,  PROGRESSIVE,  PROSPEROUS  COMPANY. 


Farmers  Sbonld 


KNOW 

TflAT 

In  the  dry  climate  of  Cali- 
fornia there  iB  ^reat  danger 
from  Fire:  that  the  loss  o' 
a  barn  and  contents,  or 
dwelling  and  contents,  with- 
out Insurance,  often  seri- 
ously embarasses  you. 

INSUBK  IN  THE 
OLD 

PHENIX  Of 

BROOKLTN. 


Trial.  Why  suffer  from  the  bad  effects  of  the  La  Grippe,  Lame  Back,  Kidney  and  Liver 
dis  ase,  Rheumatl!<m,  Indigestioc,  Dyspepsia,  any  kind  of  weakness,  or  other  diseases,  when 
Electricity  will  cure  you  and  keep  you  in  health.    (Headache  cured  in  one  minute.)  To 

rrr::s  dr.  judd'S  electric  belt 

free.   Prices,  $3,  $6,  $10,  and  $16,  if  satisfied.   Also  Electric  Trusses  and  Box  Batteries. 
Costs  nothing  to  try  them.   Can  be  regulated  to  suit,  and  guaranteed  to  last  (or  years.  A 
Belt  and  Battery  combined,  and  produces  sufficient  Electricitv  to  shock.   Free  Medical 
advice.   Write  to-day.    Qive  waist  measure,  price  and  full  particulars. 
Agnnts  Wanted.  Address  DR.  JCOD,  Detroit,  Bllf^h. 


FOR$19.00 

We  can  sead  you  one  of  our 

SPECIALTY  SINGLE  BUGGY 
HARNESS. 

Which  Is  the  result  of  years  of  figuring  to  make  the  best 
harness  ever  known  (or  the  money.  It  is  made  (rom  oak 
stock,  hand  stitched  and  finished  by  skillful  mechanics, 
haudBome  full  nickel  or  Davis  bard  rubber  trimmings. 


Jast  the  Hsrnega  for  an  Elegant  Tarnont. 


They  Bell  here  (or  $36.00,  and  harness  not  as  good  is 
often  sold  for  $35.00  in  retail  shops.  U  harness  is  not  as 
represented,  money  will  be  refunded. 

Liebold  Harness  Go. 

110  UoAlUster  St.,  San  frandsco. 

Collar  and  Hamea,  Instead  of  Breast  Collar, 
$2  00  extra. 


Please  state  l(  you  want  single  strap  Harness,  or  (olded 
style  Harness,  wtth  traces  double  throughout. 


NOTICE. 

Regular  AUCTION  SALES  of 

Green  Fruit ,  Veeretables  &  Produce 
of  all  kinds 

Will  Take  Place  EVERT  DAT  at  Jackson  Street 
Wharf,  and  at  the  St  t'e, 

408  &  410  DAVIS  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

P.  STiriNHAOEN. 


WELL 


Clippi  I C C-*" Water. 60$, OH 
VVl  r  ULOnMng,  OHohtng,  Pump. 
Ing,  WIndASteamMaoh'f/.  Encyclop'dta  2So, 

'The  American  Well  Works,  Aurora,  IIL 


li-rsS.CAiiAi.ST.,CHICAGO,ILL.  I     '  » 
Wf.M  Rt.<«iit.  0*)t..K.AS,  TBXAS  ( 


ALAMEDA  STEEL  WIND  HILL. 

10, 12  and  14  ft. 

Cheaper  than  any 
First-Class  Uill  in 
the  market. 

Every  One 
Guaranteed. 

No  bearings,  no 
springs,  no  wheels 
to  get  out  o(  order. 
The  simplest  mill  lo 
the  world. 

Agents  Wanted 

—  ADDRESS — 

TRUMAN,  mm  k  CO.,  San  Francisco  or  Fresno 


MONEY  UakeSome  T" 

By  using  the  Paciflo  Incabator 
and  Brooder,  which  will  hatch  any 
kind  of  eggs  better  tban  a  hen.  In  uni- 
versal use.  Gold  Medal  wherever  ex- 
hibited. Thoroughbred  Poaltr  j 
and  Ponltry  Appliances.  Send 
8  cts.  In  stamps  (or  83- page  catalogue, 
with  30  full-sized  colored  cuta  ol  thor- 
oughbred (owls,  to  Pacific  Incaba- 
tor Co.,  137  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


-THE- 


HALSTED  IMCDBATOR 

COMPANY, 
ISII  MyrUe  Street,  «»akIaM«i  CsL 

Send  fltamp  fnr  Circular 


POU  LTR  Y  M  E  N ,  t»o''r;ta'';» 

consequently  the  price  of  eggs  Is  advauciDK.  Every  one 
rhoHld  now  feed  Wellington's  Improved  Kgg  Food  regularly 
if  they  desire  to  have  eggs  to  sell  when  tliev  reach  high 
pr  oe».  fiet  it  of  any  MERCHANT  or  of  Proprietor, 
k  F.  WELLINGTON,  426  Washington  8t ,  Ban  Francisco. 


J.  F.  HouoHTON,  President,  J.  h.  N.  aHBPARD,  Vloe-Pres. 
Cbah.  R.  Story,  Seo'y,  R.  H.  Magill,  Qen.  Ag't. 

Home  Mntoal  iDsnraoce  Company, 

M.  E.  Cor.  OaUforala  mn*  Hsuome  Sts., 

INOOBPORATXD  A.  D.  1864.   »«■  FraBelBCO. 

Losses  Paid  Since  Organization  $3,175,759  II 

Aseets,  Janu»T  1,  1891   867,511  19 

OniuA  Paid  Uj>  In  Gold   800,000  00 

ivwr  tnrarhVH  otw  nenrUiiDf   ns  901  lo 


Aug.  6  1892. 
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breeders'  directory. 


Stz  Uses  or  lees  in  this  directory  at  60c  per  line  per  month. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


W.  H.  BaBKE,  626  Market  St.,  S.  F.;  Registered 
Hofgteins;  winners  of  more  first  prizes,  iweepstaJtes 
and  special  premiums  than  any  herd  on  the  Coast 
Pure  registered  Berkshire  Pies.    All  strains. 


JBBSBTS— The  best  A  J.  C.  C.  Reeistered  Herd  is 
owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S  F.    Animals  for  sale. 

P.  PETERSEN,  Sites,  ColusaCo.,  Importer  *  Breeder 
of  registered  Shorthnrn  Cattle.    Young  bulls  for  sale. 


JOHN  LiYNOH,  Petaluma,  breeder  of  thoroughbred 
Shorthorns.   Young  stock  for  sale. 


WILD  FLOWER  STOCK  FARM,  Fresno  Co. 
A.  Heilbron  &  Bro.,  Props.,  Sic.  Breeders  of  thorough- 
bred strains  and  Cruikshank  Shorthorns;  also  Registered 
Herefords;  a  fine  lot  of  young  bulls  in  each  herd  for  sale. 

OHABLES  E.  HUMBERT,  Cloverdale,  Cal.,  Im- 
porter and  Breeder  of  Recorded  Holstein-Friesian 
Cattle.   Catalogues  on  application. 

M.  D.  HOPKINS,  Petaluma,  Breeder  of  Shorthorns. 
Dealer  in  fresh  Cows,  Beef  Cattle  and  Sheep. 


PBRGHERON  HORSES.— Pure  bred  horses  and 
mares,  all  ages,  and  guaranteed  breeders,  for  sale  at 
my  ranch  near  Lakeport,  Lake  Co.,  Cal.  New  cata- 
logue now  ready.   Wm.  B.  Collier. 


PUBE-BBBU  HOLSTBIN  FRIBSIAN  Cattie 
for  Sale.   Bonnie  Brae  Cattle  Co.,  HoUister,  Cal. 


J.  H.  WHITE,  Lakeville,  Sonoma  Co.,  CaL,  breeder 
of  Blistered  Holsteln  Cattle. 


BRKGDER    OF    REQISTEBBD  JERSEY 
CatUe.   B.  A.  Hayhew,  Niles,  Cal. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac  Co.,  Cal. ,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 


PETER  SAXE  Bt  SON,  Lick  House,  San  Frandseo, 
Cal  Importers  and  Breeders,  for  pa«t  21  years,  of 
•Tery  variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 

WILLIAM  NILES,  Los  Angeles,  CaL  Thoroughbred 
B^rlstered  Holsteln  and  Jersey  Cattle.   None  better. 


POULTRY. 


0>  BLOM,  St.  Helena.   Brown  Leghorns  a  specialty. 


MADISON  H.  OBITCHER,  Santa  Crui,  Cal. 
Light  Brahmas,  Black  Langshans,  BuS  Cochins, 
Burred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  White  Leg- 
horns. Settings,  $1.50.  Mann's  Bona  Mills,  Creosozone. 


DEER  MOUNT  POULTRY  YARDS.  St.  Helena, 
Cal.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  W.  Holland  Turkeys, 
Toulouse  Oeese  and  Pekin  Ducks  and  Qumea  Piga 

CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton, 
CaL,  send  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


JOHN  McFARLINO,  Calistoga,  CaL,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Choice  Poultry.  Send  lor  Circular.  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  Pigs. 


B.  G.  HEAD,  Napa,  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Land 
and  Water  Fowls.    Send  for  New  Catalogue. 


SHEEP  AND  OOATS. 


O.H.DWINELLB,  Breeder  of  Shropshire  an ■!  Shrop- 
shire-Merino cross-bred  rams,  Fulton,  Sonoma  Co.,  Cal. 


F«  BULLARD,  Woodland, Cat.,  Importer  and  breeder 
of  Spanish  Merino  Sheep.  Premium  Band  of  the  State. 
Choice  Bucks  and  Ewes  tor  Sale. 


B.  H.  CRANE,  Petaluma,  Ca<.,  breeder  and  importer. 
South  Down  Sheep;  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missouri. 

J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  CaL,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Crossbred 
Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.   Rama  tor  sale. 


SW/NE. 


WIl!<LIAM  NILBS.Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Thoroughbred 
Poland-China  and  Berkshire  JEHgs.   Circulars  tree, 


Intending  to  Retire  from  the  Breeding  of  Trotters ,  because  I  cannot  find 
time  to  give  proper  attention  to  them,  I  am  offering  my 


TYLBR  BEACH,    Ban  Jose,  Cal.,    biMdai  of 
Iborsnghbred  Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogi. 


C0LT8BR0KEN. 

THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

One  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  San 
Leandro,  Alameda  County, 

 HAS  

Every  Facility  for  Breaking  Colts  Properly. 

Rates  Very  Reasonable. 
HORSES  BOARDED  AT  ALL  TIMES. 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

OILBKRT  TOMPKINS,  Proprietor, 
P.  O.  Box  149  San  Leandro,  Oal. 


At  the  Salesyard  of  KILLIP  &  CO.,  Corner  Van  Ness  Avenue  and 
Market  Street,  San  Prancieco,  on 

Wednesday,  August  10,  1892.  at  1 1  A.  M. 

KILLIP  &  CO.  will  Conduct  the  Sale  and  Issue  the 

Catalogues. 


BREEDERS  SHOULD  SEND 
a  Rtamp  for  our  nhw  illustrated 
catalot^ie  of  Wool  Growers' 
Buppllea  and  a  free  copy  of  the 
only  llliuitratel  Sheep  and  Wool 
Journal  published.  We  sell 
Shepherds'  Crooks,  Shears 
Dockers,  Hacks,  Twine,  Wool 
Boxes,  Kells,  Marks  and  a  hun- 
dred other  articles  needed  hy 
every  sheep  owner.  Hend  to-day. 
0.  8.  BUHCH  &  CO.,  178  Mlch- 
Itran  Htrwt.  Ohicacro 


CALIFORNIA!' 


H  you  want  to  tnow  about  Califor- 
ntaand  tlto  Taclfle  H*AteH,senfl  for  tlie 
P4Ciri«,'  KVnAlj  PKKHH, 
the  Viest  riliwtrafce'l  on'l  Ijea'linK  Fanning  and  Horticultural 
We».kly  of  the  Far  West,  Trial,  bllc  tin  3  rnos.  Two  sample 
cr,pies,  ir«;  KstaWfsbed  1870.  DEWEY  PtJBLI8HI»U  00. 
S^MarketSt.,  B.  V. 


AMOMG  THE  OTHERS  TO  BE  SOLD  WILL  BE  THE  FOLLOWING  FILLIES: 


B  f    foaled  4  in  the  2:30  list. 

l^gQ         1  /Elhctionkkr  125 

^AI^INA  ^ApdibLbb, 

I   4  in  the  2:30  list. 


/HnnwHAV  in  nnni  Wkdobwood  892,  2:19. 
PINOLE  —  ^*''°*'°i  NOONTIDB,  2:20J. 

^'  iRQn*'*"'i  /^Nutwood,  Jr.  (bj  Nut- 

VVAL,UJNA  s  luctPatchen  (dam  o 

V   Jas.  Madison,  2:17|) 


BET  MADISON  i^J^^^S  MADISON  17,909,  2:17J  {^.^cTpItohbn. 


Bl  f,  foaled  1891.  i 


V  BETSY  TROTWOOD. 


/  Abboteford  707,  219i. 

■  )  Alpha  Med-um  (Dam  of 
(,    Katy  S.)  2:25. 


The  Stock  ^111  all  be  at  Salesyard  a  few  days  before  tlie  aale  for  ezamlnatlon, 

H.  I.  THORNTON. 


Walnut  Grove  Herd  op  Poland  China  Hogs 


JOSEPH  MELVIN, 


Proprietor, 


DAVISVILLE,  CAL. 


BX=L  3E3  Z:  X3  Z:X=L 

—  OF  — 

Strictly  Bred 

POLAND  CHIN 
8WINE. 


MECHAM  &  FRITCH. 

Importers  and  Breeders  of 

Red  Polled  Cattle. 

We  have  about  150  Head  of  Imported 
and  Graded  Stock,  all  Deep  Red  Color. 

Full  Blood  and  Graded,  of  both  sexes,  for  sale.  Address 

all  communications  on  cattle  to 

W.  S.  FRITOH,  Petaluma. 


At  the' head  of  the  herd  stands  PERFECTION  KING,  No.  7579;  KING  OF  THE  WEST,  No.  8921; 
H008IER  BOY  2d,  No.  8928.  Breeding  Sows  as  fine  Individuals  and  as  strictly  bred  as  any  in  the  land; 
also  recorded  In  the  C.  P.  C.  R.  record  with  pedigrrees  fuU  to  standard.  Breeders  for  sale  at  all  times. 
I  have  first-class  Pigs  of  both  sexes  at  reasonable  prices.  Residence  1}^  miles  northeast  of  Davlsyille,  Cal. 
Personal  Inspection  solicited.   All  inquiries  promptly  answered.  Yours  truly,         JOSEPH  MELVIN. 


BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 
Prize  Herd  of  Southern  California. 

FIVE  FIRST  PREMIUMS  IN  1891. 

PIGS  OF  ALL  AGES  FOR  SALE. 

SESSIONS  &  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  686.  Los  Angelea.  OaL 


Genuine  only  with  RED 
BALL  brand. 

Recommended  by  Gold- 
smith, Marvin,  Q&mble, 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  etc.,  etc. 

It  keeps  Horses  and  Cattle 
healthy.  For  mllob  oows; 
It  increases  and  enriohes 
their  milk. 


B,ED    BALI.  BRAND. 


eas  Howard  St.,  Smn 
Franolsoo,  Oal. 


Mann's  Green  Bone  Cutter 

FOB  POULTRY  FOOD. 

Patented  June  16,  1886;  August  20,  1889.   Canada  Patent,  June  12,  1890. 


WK  WARRANT  this  machine  to  cut  Dry  or  Green  Bones,  meat,  gristle  and 
all,  by  Hand  Power,  without  clog  or  difficulty,  or  MONEY  REFUNDED. 

6RKKN  CUT  BUNlS  WILL,  DOUBLE  THE  NUMBER  OF  EGOS, 
will  make  them  26  per  cent  more  fertile,  and  increase  the  vigor  of  the  whole  flock. 
COST  OF  FEEDING  MATERIALLY  LESSENED. 

These  Cutters  are  endorsed  by  all  the  leading  California  poultrymen.  Send  for  a 
Catalogue  describing  all  sizes  of  Cutters  and  containing  vaulable  information  in  relation 
to  feeding  green  out  bones. 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO., 


Pacific  Ooast  ARents. 


PETALUMA,  OAL. 


DEWEY  &  CO.  {n.^4?o^.^^a^/ri^\^•l  PATENT  AGENTS 


XX.  3VEX3CZZ^]VC, 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  ahropBblre  Sheep. 

They  were  all  Imported  from  England,  or  bred  direct 
from  Imported  Stock. 


I  have  also  bred  American  Merinos — Hornless  Sheep— 
for  22  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep,  without  wrinkles. 
Rams  will  produce  20  to  35  pounds  of  long  white  wool 
yearly.   Sheep  of  both  sexes  for  sale. 


Address 


H.  MECHAM, 


stony  Point , 
R.  R.  station.  Petaluma.    Sonoma  Co.,  Oal. 


WOODSIDE   STOCK  FARM, 

WILMANS  BROS.,     -      -  Proprietors 

Successors  to 

A.  G.  STONESIFER, 

Breeders  and  Importers  of  Thoronghbred 
French  Merino  Sheep, 

NEWMAN,  STANISLAUS  CO..  OAL. 
Address  correspondence  to  J.  M.  Latbrop,  Agent, 
Newman,  Cal. 


W.  W.'RUSHMORE, 

OAKLAND,        -  CAL. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 
English  <4hlre,  Cirdesdale, 
Percheran   and  Coach 
Horses. 

Shire  and  Coach  Horses  a 
Specialty. 
LOW  PRICES  &  EAST  TERMS. 
Correspondence  Solicited. 

Stable,  Broadway  &38d8U. 

Oakland,  Cal. 
Address  Box  86. 


Dr.A.B.BUZARD, 

VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

MEMBER  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETEBIN- 
ary  Surgeons,  London,  England.  Late  Veterinary 
Surgeon  in  the  United  States  Army.  Veterinary  Con- 
tributor to  the  "  Pacific  Rural  Press. "  The  diseases  of 
all  Domestic  Animals  treated  on  Scientific  Principles 
Special  attention  given  to  Chronic  Lameuess  and  Surgical 
Operations.  406  BRODERICK  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Calls  to  the  country  promptly  attended  to.  Telephone 
No.  4687. 
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WHEN  YOU  BUT, 


BUY- 


THE  BEST! 


Horse  Liniment 

Is  certainly  the  best  preparation  of  Its 
kind  In  the  market.  Ranchers,  Stock 
Raisers  and  Horse  Owners  of  every 
description  will  tell  you  that  It  does 
good  work  every  time. 


ItBBSms.  H.  H.  MooBi  &  Sons,  Stockton,  Cal.— OBanii- 
hbm:  In  answer  to  your  Inquiry,  would  state  that  I  used 
your  H.  H.  H.  Liniment  on  my  Holland  prize-winning 
cow,  "  Lena  Menlo,"  for  a  wrenched  shoulder,  and  it  re- 
lieved her  very  much.  She  calved  the  next  day,  and  while 
still  suffering  from  the  sprain  gave  the  largest  authen- 
ticated quantity  of  milk  ever  given  on  this  coast  (lOJ 
gallons  per  day),  showing  conclusively  the  great  relief 
received  from  your  remedy.  I  consider  it  a  necessity  In 
my  stables,  and  when  away  from  home  feel  perfectly 
safe,  as  inexperienced  men  can  do  no  barm  with  it,  as 
they  can  with  the  more  powerful  blisters.  Respectfully 
yotis,  FRANK  H.  BURKE, 

Breeder  of  Registered  Holsteins  and  Berkshires. 

Uenlo  Park,  Cal.,  January  22d,  188S. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

H.  H.  MOORE  &  SONS, 

THE  DRUGGISTS, 

248  MAIN  STREET.  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


The  Best  Article  is  the  Cheapest. 

BUI-IACH 

IS  THE 

Best,  Purest  and  Most  Effective 
insect  Powder  on  the  liAarltet. 

BY  ITS  INTELLIGENT  USE 
hotels,  restaurants,  saloons, 
stores  and  offices  may  be  kept  free 
from  all  troublesome  insects.  It  is 
now  regarded  as  a  necessity  in  most 
of  the  principal  hotels  in  the  United 
States,  and  wherever  it  has  been  In- 
troduced it  has  given  complete  sat- 
isfaction. Owing  to  an  increased 
production  of  Pyrethrum  flowers, 
from  which  this  valuable  article  is 
made,  and  their  improved  faoillties 
for  reducing  them  to  powder,  the  manufacturers  have 
this  season  made  a  material  reduction  in  their  prices. 
Send  your  orders  to  the 

Buhcli  Mmi  and  Uanufacturin;  Co., 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 


S.  P.  TAYLOR  PAPER  CO. 

Paper  Manufactnrers  aM  Dealers. 

FRUIT  PAPER I 

Lining  Paper  of  every  description  for  Dried 
Fruit  Boxes. 

BAI8IK  WRAPS  AND  SWEAT  PAPERS. 

Manilla  and  Straw  Paper  In  Rolls  and  Sheets. 
Manufacturers  of  "  Eagle "  Paper  Bags. 

416  OIsT  ntroxt..  Ran  Vmnnliinn. 


CALIFORNIA  STANDARD  FRUIT  DRIER 


Is  one  of  the  most  complete  inventions  for  drying 
Ralains  and  Prnneii  by  steam  in  24  hours— oiher 
fruits  less  time.  No  sulphur  or  potaxh  used.  Retains 
all  syrup,  juice  and  flavor  in  original  purity.  Capacity, 
dries  from  75  lbs  green  fruit  to  20  tons.  Send  for  circu- 
lars. CALIFOKNIA  KKUIT  KVAPOKATING 
&  M'V'O  CO.,  347^  S.  Sp'ing  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


&PRAY  YOUR  TREES! 

WMlewasi  Yonr  Barns  and  Fences! 
WAINWRIGHT'S  PUMPS 

Do  Elthar  Snooessfally. 

Catalogue  and  testlmon'als  sent  l>y  mall. 
WM.  WAINWRIOHT, 

No.  6  SpAer  Street,  San  Francisco,'  Gal. 


APIARIAN  SUPPLIES.kS 

oaoh;  iiiiteiiU>d,  $1.00  each.  L  Hlve»,  81.90  each.  lUiot'n  V 
RTrKirii  wctluns,  $6.00  per  1000.  Dsdaut'i  omli  foundatlofi, 
tec  nnd  eeoapound.  Bmoken,  $1.00  each.  Ulubu  velli,  gl.oo 
■aoA,  ate.    WM.  8TVAS  fe  HON.  Ban  Mateo.  Oal. 


THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY, 

 PATENT  OWNERB  OF   

NOBEL'S  DYNANIiTE,  NOBELS  EXPLOSiVE  GELATiNE.  NOBEL'S 

GELATINE-DYNAMITE,  AND  THE  JUDSON  IMPROVED  POWDER. 

Beat  and  StroBK«a(  ExplMtTea  la  tli«  World. 


The  only  Reliable  and  Efficient  Powder  for  Stamp*  and  Bank  BlaatlBK.  Railroad  Contractors  and  Farmer 
use  no  other.  As  others  ISIITATK  oar  eiaot  Powder,  so  do  they  Jafison,  by  maaaraetorlBK 
an  Inferior  article. 


The  Giant  Powder  Co.  having  built  Black  Powder  Works,  with  all  the  latest  Improvementa,  at  Clipper  Gap,  Placer 
County,  known  as  THE  CI.IPPEB  BIII.I.S,  offer  this  powder  and  guarantee  it  the  best. 

CAPS  and  PUSB  at  liowest  Bates. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY,  30  California  St.,  San  Francisco 


Coimni^^iop  flercliapts. 


THE  Most  Efficient  Wood  Preserver. 

APPLIED  WITH  AN  ORDINARY  BRUSH. 

Protects  All  Kinds  of  Timber,  Above  or  Eelow  Ground  or  Water, 

from  Rot  and  Eecay. 


OAEBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  00. 

MUECEE  &  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents.  319  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal 


YOU  WANT  THE  EARTH 


— ,  Thoroughly  Cultivated  about  the  Trees  and 
Vines  in  order  to  get  the  largest  and  best 
crop.  The 

LUITWIELER  CULTIVATOR 

Does  the  business  in  firet-claas  shape  and 
util  zes  all  the  moisture.  Drilt  light  con- 
lidering  work  done.  Fi-ur  sizes,  6,  8,  8  and 
91-foot.    Write  for  circulars. 


Q.  G.  Wlcfteon  &  Co.,  3  &  5  Front  St. 
San  Fracclsco. 
General  Agents  for  Northern  California. 

Knapp,  Barren  &  Co.,  Portland, 

General  Agents  for  Oregon. 


Mention  this  paper. 


S  W.  LUITWIELER 

800  B  St.,  L.08  Angelea.  Cal. 


Price,  $7  and  $15. 


MAKE  HOME  HAPPY  ! 
THE  ROLLER  ORGANS  HAVE  NO  EQUAL. 

For  dance  music  save  their  coat  in  ore  night.  Anyone 
can  play  fhem  Over  600  tunes  to  select  from.  Plays 
sacred,  popular  songs  and  dance  music.  Also 

T  rms  Moderate.  We  also  keep  Accnrdeons,  Banjos.  Mando- 
lins, Violins,  Strings  and  Sheet  Music,   circulars  free. 

HAMMOND'S  MUSIC  STORE, 

2857  MISSION  STREET, 
Near  Nineteenth  Street.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


DALTON  BROS., 

Commission  Merchants, 

 AMU  DIAI.KUI  IB  

CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON  PRODUCE, 

Qreen  and  Dried  Fruits, 
Grain,  Wool,  Hides,  Beans  and  Potatoes. 

Advances  made  on  Consignments. 

808  ft  310  Davii  St.,        San  Pranois  o. 

[P.  0.  Box  1088.1 
iVConalKnments  Solicited. 


ALLISON.GRAY&CO. 

601,  60S,  606.  607  Si  609  Front  St.. 

And  300  Washington  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

GREEN  and  DRIED  FRUITS, 

POUI.TRT,EOOS,OAIHE,ORAIN,PRODUOB 
AND  wool.. 


WETMORE  BROS., 

Commission  Merchants. 

GREEN   AND  DRIED  FRUIT,  NUTS, 
PRODUCE,  POULTRY,  EGGS,  ETC. 

CONSIGNHENTS  SOLICITED.    PROUPT  RETTURNS. 
418,  416  «i  417  Washlnston  St., 

(P.  0.  Box  2099.)  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

General  Commission  Merchants, 

310  California  St..  8.  7. 
Memberg  ot  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Elxcbange, 


<9*Per8onaI  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal  advances 
made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of  interest. 


[■STABIiUHID  18fil.] 

GEORGE  MORROW  «  CO., 

HAY  and  GRAIN 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

39  Clay  Street  and  28  Commercial  Street, 
Sam  Francisco,  Cal. 
^SHIPPING  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY.-^ 


W.  C.  PRICE  &  CO.. 

GRAIN  AND  GENERAL  PFODUCE 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

Crnnignments  and  Corresponderce  Solicited. 
Prompt  Sales  and  Quick  Ccsh  Returns  is  our  motto. 
Zi9  and  221  DaTis  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Bi^AY'S  SONS  &  CO.. 

Successors  to  Bray  Bros.  Established  1855. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

Members  S.  F  Produce  and  Hay  Exchange. 
OUR  SFBCIALTIES— GrxiD,  Beans  &  Hay. 

Consignments  from  farmers  and  oth.rs  solicited. 
Highest  market  prices.  Prompt  returns.  Correspond- 
ence invited. 

No.  220  CLAV  ST..  San  Frarcleco,  Cal. 


EVELETH  &  NASH. 
COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  Dealers  in  Fruit,  Produce.  Poultry,  Game,  Eggs, 
Hides,  Pelts,  Tallow,  etc.,  422  Frout  St.,  and  221,  223, 
225  and  227  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


S.  W.  Corner  Kearny  and  Montgomery  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 

Free  Ooaob  to  and  From  the  House.  J.  W.  BROKBR,  Proorletor. 


DSWS?   S2TGB.^VZXTG  COMFiSLlT'7, 

Engravings  made  from  photographs,  drawings  and  original  designs,  for  newspaper,  book,  oard  and  Job  printing 
Engraved  prints  enlarged  or  reduced,  cheaply  and  quickly.  Also  copies  of  manuscript,  legal  documents,  wills, 
contracts,  signatures,  portraits,  bulldingB,  machinery  and  printed  documents  reproduced  with  accuracy.  Photo- 
graphs, sterooscoplo  views,  etc.,  duplicated,  enlarged  or  reduced.  Siidos  for  magic  lanterns  made  from  photographs 
lithographs,  and  steel  or  wood  engravings,  etc.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Agents  wanted  In  all  cities  and  In  all 
towns.   Address,  tor  further  Information,  DiwiT  Enoravinq  Co.,  330  Market  8t,  San  Francisco. 


Protect  Your  Trees  from  Sunburn,  Borers, 
Rabbits,  Etc,  by  Using 

THE  PACIFIC  TREE 
PROTECTOR 

(Patent  applied  for) 
AT  A  CO"*!  OF  FROM  1  CT. 

TO  8  CTS.  pe:r  TREB. 

It  Is  the  only  Perfect  Tree  Protector, 
and  is  being  used  by  many  of  the 
Largest  Growers  in  the  United  States. 
Waterproof,  adjustable  and  convenient. 
Saves  time  and  trouble  and  expense. 

Write  for  samples  of  above;  also  for 
samples  and  catalogue 

FAY'S  PATENT  MANILLO 
LEATHER  ROOFING, 

CEILING,  SIDING,  SHEATHING  AND  CARPETING. 
Easy  to  apply— Just  the  thing  for  Hounes,  Barns,  loe 
Houses  and  OutbuildlDgs — Darable  and  Cheap. 

PACIFIC  ROLL  PAPER  CO., 

PACIFIC  COAST  AGENTS, 
80  and  SS  First  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


D 


UWBT  t»  CO.,  PATBNT  AQBNTel,  SaO 
Market  Si,  San  Ffandsao.   KlaTator,  13  rronl  BL 
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Market  Review. 


San  Fkancisco,  Aug.  8, 1892. 
For  the  week  under  review  the  produce  market 
held  to  fairly  strong  prices,  with  the  tendency  to  still 
better  figures  for  some  linps.  As  yet,  the  weather  in 
the  more  northern  of  the  Central  States  and  also 
abroad,  is  a  large  factor  in  the  wheat  market,  with  a 
very  strong  probability  that  the  cholera  in  Russia 
will  play  an  important  part.  At  last  telegraphic  ad 
vices  It  was  spreading  in  that  country,  which  will 
undoubtedly  cause  Germany,  France,  England  and 
other  European  countries  to  adopt  strong  quarantine 
laws,  in  which  event  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  but  the 
importation  ot  cereals  from  Russia  will  be  prohibited. 
While,  in  the  light  of  scientific  researches,  cholera 
has  lost  much  of  the  fear  in  which  it  was  formerly 
held,  yet  it  is  still  felt  in  sufficient  dread  to  cause 
a  rigid  quarantine,  since  it  has  been  found  to  be  con- 
tagious. From  the  most  reliable  sources  of  informa- 
tion we  feel  warranted  in  asserting  that  the  world's 
wheat  crop  this  year  will  be  short  of  the  outttun  in 
1891,  but  that  the  rye  crop,  although  not  a  full  aver- 
age, will  be  larger,  while  the  corn  crop  will  fall  very 
considerably  short.  Barley  has  strengthened,  with 
a  higher  range  of  values  toward  the  close.  This  was 
to  have  been  expected,  for  prices  had  been  run  down 
too  low,  when  it  is  considered  that  in  Oregon  and 
Washington  the  crop  is  short,  while  at  the  East  and 
also  in  Europe  the  yield  is  not  proving  to  be  an  aver- 
age. Oats  have  been  marked  up  in  sympathy  with 
the  advance  in  barley,  light  receipts  and  a  continued 
good  demand.  White  com  made  quite  an  advance, 
owing  to  short  supplies,  light  crop  prospects  and  a 
good  demand  Irom  Mexico;  but  yellow  corn  has  bare- 
ly held  steady.  Kye,  after  weakening  slightly,  is 
again  showing  signs  of  strength  under  a  fair  inquiry 
for  export.  Ground  feed  is  enjoying  a  steadily  en- 
larging demand.  Hay  has  come  in  quite  freely,  but 
as  the  laigf  St  proportion  is  of  poor  quality  the  more 
choice  grades  have  held  to  firm  prices,  while  the 
other  grades  shaded  off.  In  dairy  produce  the  mar- 
ket held  strong  for  gilt-edged  dairy  and  creamery 
butter,  but  the  attempts  to  get  still  higher  figures 
have,  so  far,  proven  futile,  owing  to  the  trade  turn- 
ing to  other  grades.  Cooler  weather  at  the  East  will 
induce  shipments  to  this  coast.  Miid,  gilt-edged 
cheese  has  been  fairly  strong,  but  other  grades  have 
been  slow  and  largely  in  buyers'  favor,  particularly 
the  poorer  kinds.  There  is  too  much  adulterated 
cheese  pressing  the  market.  Eggs  continue  to  have 
a  wide  range.  Shaky  eggs  have  sold  very  low,  while 
extra  sizes  of  unilorm  white  color  and  strictly  fresh 
laid  from  near-by  points  sold,  toward  the  close, 
at>oye  our  outside  quotations.  More  Eastern  eggs  are 
on  the  way.  In  garden  stuff,  tomatoes,  cucumbers  and 
green  corn  have  sold  at  lower  figures,  but  other 
garden  stuff  was  fairly  steady.  Onions  have  been 
been  weak.  Potatoes  sold  lower,  but  at  the  close 
they  are  stronger  under  an  improved  demand  from 
the  South.  Ot  course  the  call  for  shipment  only  cov- 
ers well  matured  ot  good  quality,  poor  keepers  not 
being  wanted.  Poultry  held  to  remarkably  steady 
prices  up  to  Monday,  when,  under  a  better  demand, 
the  more  choice  stock  strengthened,  resulting  in  an 
advance  on  yesterday.  Live  stock  is  weaker,  with 
supplies  liberal  and  the  demand  only  fair.  Honey  is 
scarce  and  wanted,  with  a  blight  advance  estab- 
lished. Hay  product  has  held  to  firm  but  steady 
prices.  New  crop  mustard  seed  is  putting  in  an  ap- 
pearance; indications  point  to  good  prices  through- 
out the  season.  Hops  are  reported  firmer  under 
unfavorable  crop  advices  from  the  East  and  also 
from  abroad.  Wool  is  hard  to  report,  owing  to  con- 
flicting advices,  but  the  general  tenor  points  to  low 
prices  for  poor  and  defective  fall  wools  but  un- 
changed prices  for  the  more  choice  grades.  In  fruit, 
the  market  has  held  quite  steady  for  berries,  but  for 
tree  fruit  suitable  for  canning,  better  prices  ruled, 
particularly  in  apricots,  peaches  and  pears,  with, 
toward  the  close,  a  Btrengthening  in  other  kinds. 
Apples  begin  to  show  more  life,  with  slightly  better 
prices  paid  at  the  close.  The  market  is  witnessing 
stronger  competition  between  buyers  than  ever  be- 
fore. The  deaoand  is  from  canners,  driers,  local 
traders  and  Eastern  shippers.  Prunes  continued  to 
hold  very  strong,  with  sales  reported  to  have  been 
been  made  in  Santa  Ciara  county  as  high  as  870  (3J^ 
cts.  1*  ft).)  per  ton  for  a  straight  parcel  of  good  size 
and  choice  in  quality.  Canned  fruits  have  been 
steadily  advancing  at  the  East,  which  admits  of  can- 
ners paying  the  advance  for  green  fruit.  Dried  fruit 
of  all  kinds  is  higher  and  in  active  request.  As  yet, 
the  movement  is  largely  of  a  speculative  <  haracter. 
It  is  claimed  that,  at  the  advance,  large,  shrewd 
operator!,  are  selling,  preferring  to  let  others  make 
all  that  remains,  rather  than  take  chances  them- 
selves. Confirmed  reports  of  a  short  prune  crop 
abroad  are  a  favorable  factor  in  the  market  for  that 
trnit.  Balslns  and  dried  grapes  are  very  strong  for 
future  delivery.  All  the  old  stock  on  this  Coasi,  and 
at  the  East  has  been  cleaned  up,  and  will  go  into 
consumption  before  the  new  crop  comes  on  the  mar- 
ket.   

Grain  Futnrea. 

Liverpool. 

The  following  are  the  closing  prices  paid  for  wheat  options 
per  ctl.  for  the  past  week: 

Aug. 

Tharsdajr  ga07  d 

Frtday  6f>07}d 

Saturday  ««07Jd 

Monday  

Tuesday  CsOejd  BsOCJd  6807  d  GB073d 

The  following  are  the  prices  for  California  carcoes  for  off 
coast,  nearly  dua  and  prompt  shipments  for  iho  past  week: 
Market 

N.  D. 
34s3d 
3«s  d 
3iB  d 


Sept.      Oct.  Nov. 

M7  d  6s07id  6s071d 

f!Bf.71d  6g07}d  6m\<i 

esU7id  6sl.7|d  6sC7|d 


New  York. 

The  following  shows  the  closing  prices  of  wheat  for  the 
past  week: 

Day.                                    Aug  Sept.   Oct.  Dec. 

Thursday                                     138i  140     ....  14dj 

Friday                                         137J  139     ....  Utl 

Saturday                                        1373  139S    ....  146 

Monday                                          138?  139j    ....  146} 

Tuesday                                       138J  UOi   ....  1464 

The  following  are  to-days'  teleKrain: 

New  York.  Aug  3.— Wh-at,  83 jc  for  August,  8ISc  for 
September  and  Siijc  f  r  DeCHmber. 

Chicauo,  Aug  »t  3.  Wh'Bl;,  78Jo  for  August,  78i|c  for 
September  aud  81c  for  December. 

San  Francisco. 

WHEAT. 

Seller  Buyer  Buyer  Buyer  Buyer 
'92.     Aug,    Sept.     Oct.  Dec 

Thursday,  high  st   137§   

lowest   1372    14  i 

Friday,  highest   137j    142ji 

"     lowest   136|    ....  142 

Saturday,  highest   137i    142i 

lowest   13liJ    142 

Monday,  highest   1365    1*2J 

lowest   136i    1423 

Tuenday,  highest   139        ....  1425 

lowest   1365     ....      139  .... 

The  following  are  to-day's  recorded  sales  on  Hall: 
Wheat— Morning  Informal— Buyer  December-203  tons, 
§l.4^i.  Seller  1S92  -20D  tons,  $l.3b5;  3uu,  $l.36j|  W  ctl. 
Regular  session.  Buyer  December— lOO  tons,  $1,425;  'Oi, 
31.42.J.  fceU.r  1892  50'  tons,  $  .364;  1400  $l.3t2  %l  ctl. 
Afternoon  Buyer  Decemb.  r— 7oO  tons,  S1.42j;  lOU,  *1.424. 
S,  Uer  1892-luO  tons,  $l.36i;  600,  $\.M  V  ctl. 

BARLEY. 

Seller    Buyer  Bayer  Buyer  Buyer 
92.      Aug.    Sept.     Oct.  Dec. 


Thursday,  highest   93 

"         lowest   92»   

Friday,  highest   9)J   

"     lowest   94i   

Saturday,  highest    

"  lowest    

Monday,  highest   94S      ....  95 

"      lowest   93g      ....  93 

Tuesday,  highest   95   

"       lowest   94J   

The  following  are  to-day's  recorded  sales  on  Call: 
Barley -Informal -Seller  1892,  new— lUO  tons.  96Jc  De- 
cembor— 2jU  tous,  .Sl.Oi.i  ctl.  Regular  session:  Seller 
1892,  new-200  tons,  95c;  2M,  95ic;  200,  95J  December-100 
tons,  Sl.OOJ;  100.  SI.O  i  ^  ctl.  Afteruoon— Seller  1892, 
new— 100  tons,  94Jc.  No.  1  Brewing,  new,  spot  -  100  tons, 
$1.02t  V  ctl. 

Markets  by  Telegraph. 


9J 
994 
98J 
9«| 
98| 
IOj 
99J 

nil 
mi 


Foreign  Grain  Review. 

London,  Aug.  1. — The  Mark  Lane  Expresi  says: 
English  wheats  are  in  favor  of  the  buyers.  The 
prospects  are  for  good  croj  s,  although  the  harvest  is 
generally  litely  to  be  late.  Foreign  wheats  are 
quiet,  but  steady.  Flour  firm.  Barley  stronger, 
grinding  grades  6d  higher.  Indian  corn  is  firm,  6d 
to  9d  higher.  Beans  and  peas  aie  in  fair  demand. 
Oats  are  33  higher. 

Eastern  Canned  Fruit  Markets. 

New  YoEK,  July  31. — Canned  fruits  are  firmly  sup- 
ported by  the  active  intermediate  Western  demands 
for  peaches  and  apricots  and  the  prospective  wants 
of  the  same  for  seaboard  distribut.ng  points.  Balti- 
more yellow  peaches  are  now  quoted  up  to  Pacifies. 

Eastern  Dried  Fruit  Markets. 

New  York,  July  31.— Prunes— Though  a  limited 
crop  of  prunes  is  admitted,  tbere  are  a  lew  buyers  at 
10  cents  free  on  board  for  sixties  to  nineties.  There 
have  been  large  sales  of  Sultana  at  7>^c,  duty  paid. 

Peaches — Evaporated  peaches  also  are  slow. 

Raisins  are  not  expected  to  last  thirty  days;  bags 
range  from  334@6o;  layers  have  sold  at  S1.75@2,  all  in 
a  few  hands.  Some  sales  of  new  of  the  early  ship- 
ments have  been  made  at  81.70  for  layers  and  jl.SO® 
1.60  for  three-crown  loose  and  5Hc  in  bags.  As  mat- 
ters stand  these  are  inviting  figures. 

Apricots— Slow,  buyers  shy  at  the  high  rates,  as 
consumers  have  been  accustomed  to  cheap  stock. 
Two  ears  of  new  sold  for  prompt  use  at  41@41>4c  for 
fresh  fruit.  The  hot  weather  forced  prompt  selling, 
and  returns  to  shippers  will  not  be  gilt-edged  for  the 
week. 

fears — Only  prime  green  Bart'etts  exceeded  $2  ^ 
box.  The  five  cars  for  export  arrived  in  good  order, 
and  their  reception  abroad  is  expected  Wednesday 
next. 

Eastern  Wool  Markets. 

Nsw  YoKK,  July  29.— The  movement  in  wool  con- 
tinues active  and  prices  are  firm.  Stocks  are  heavy 
in  all  markets,  the  bulk  of  the  clip  having  passed  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  growers.  The  demand  for  fleeces 
and  the  strong  manner  in  which  they  have  been  put 
on  the  market  is  a  subj-ct  of  geneial  comment.  The 
grower  has  learned  a  lesson  from  the  low  prices  he 
received  last  year  and  has  put  his  wool  up  better, 
and  in  consequence  has  received  an  equivalent  ad- 
vance In  Delaine  wools  there  is  good  movement  at 
unchanged  prices.  Unwashed  wools  sell  well.  The 
quantity  which  has  come  forward  in  this  condition 
is  larger  than  usual.  Combing  wools  are  being 
bought  quite  freely.  Large  sales  of  Texas  wools  ron- 
linue  to  be  reported.  Quite  a  trade  is  noted  in  Cali- 
fornia wool.  The  receipts  of  Territories  are  large 
and  seaboard  markets  are  heavily  stocked  with  them 

New  York,  July  31. — The  steady  large  sales  of  the 
montn  have  taken  o  »t  of  the  way  a  weighty  propor- 
tion of  the  unwashed  clip  that  Is  considered  well 
sold  even  at  the  ruling  easy  prices,  and  with  the 
same  postion  for  fabrics  the  better  sorts  ol  California, 
Texas  and  Territory  stock  are  now  quoted  with 
strong  confidence.  If  not  at  the  moment  dear. 
Sale<  at  New  York  were:  39,900  pounds  domestic, 
621,000  foreign.  Boston  sold  4,101,700  pounds  domes- 
tic, 555,000  pounds  foreign. 

Miscellaneous. 

New  Yoek,  July  Sl.^Lima  beans,  after  a  brief  lull, 
closed  strong  and  active  at  $2.10  spot  per  bushel. 
California  Horse  Beans  are  as  well  liked  as  Italian; 
jobbing  at  2i^c  per  pound. 

Hops  show  a  stronger  undercurrent;  prime  sell  for 
23%c;  for  the  grades  more  readily  taken  by  brewers 
the  general  quotations  are  as  before;  options  are  ne- 
glected. The  Increased  state  acreage  is  expected  to 
make  up  for  the  losses  in  the  damaged  old  yards. 


General  Remarks  and  Statistics. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  of  produce  from  all  sources  at  this  port  for  7 
days  ending  Aug.  2,  '92,  were  as  follows : 


Exports  by  Sea  from  San  Francisco 
from  July  I  to  July  27. 

1»92  93      1891  92 

Wheat,  ctls  48AU93  819,;(85 

Flour,  bbis   5  ,255  123,tH7 

Barley,  ctls   78,024  113,110 

Cereals. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  important  compilations 
made  lately,  and  which  should  be  preserved  lor 
Juture  reference,  is  that  of  Mr  Brown,  Slallslician 
of  the  Now  York  Produce  Exchange,  giving  a 
basis  on  which  to  furnish  crop  estimates  based  on 
figures  obtained  from  the  Agricultural  Department, 
Washington,  for  ten  years  past.  The  conclusion  is 
reached  that  a  condition  ot  100  In  barley  would  mean 
24  4  bushels  per  acre;  in  rye,  13  bushe  s,  and  In  pota- 
toes 91.7  bushels.  Mr  Brown,  in  the  I'ruduce  tx- 
change  Wei'kbj  of  New  York,  says  :  Taking  the  figures 
lor  the  J  ears  which  have  been  reported,  and  the  re- 
sulting meaning  in  bushels  per  acre  of  ItO  has  been 
as  folluws : 


Wheat. 


Winter  (7  years).... 

Spring  (7  years)  

Corn  (10  years)  

Oats  (10  years)  

Bailey  (10  years)... 

Rye  (10  years)  

Potatoes  (10  years).. 


o 
So 

!» 

w;S 
cS 

re 

Iitio 
rves 

|ig 

re  » 

f4 

i 

i  5- 

:  a 

I  p. 

2. 

82.5 

121 

14.6 

83.8 

12  5 

14  8 

84.7 

24.3 

28.7 

89.3 

26.3 

29.5 

90  1 

22.0 

24.4 

9.16 

12  0 

13  0 

8.13 

77.0 

94.7 

Flour,  qr.  Bks   67,548 

Wheat.  ctU  313,302 


O.  O. 

Thursday  .  .34*6d 

Friday  3.s3d 

Saturday..  3l83d 
Monday. ... 
TneaOaf  ....3l«3d 


P.  8. 
34«M 
34s3d 
34B3d 

34m 


for  P.  8. 
tiu  et. 
Quieter. 
Qu  ct. 

Steady. 


Weather. 
Favorable. 
Warm. 

XTusettled. 

Unsettled. 


1 


33«  d 

To-day  B  cahlegraiD  Is  a«  follows 

LrvBBPVir,,  Augist  3.— Wheat- M'<derat«  demand.  Call- 
fomia  Btc^t  lo'.«,  /»;  off  oait,  34b  3d;  jus  .  shipped,  34b  3d: 
nearly  flue,  31s;  cari('>e»  oft  coa  t,  >teady;  on  passage,  firmh 
held;  .Vlaik  Lane  Wheat;  quiet  hut  skady;  French  country 
markits,  quiet;  weather  In  Kuglaud,  rnil  I. 


Barley, 
Rye, 

Oats,  " 
Corn,  " 
•Butter,  " 

do  bxs 

do  hbis 

do  k  gs 

do  tubs   

do  i  bis    396 

tCheese,  ctls   823 

do    bza   13 

Eggs,   doz   31,80 

do      "  Eastern         36  00 

Beans,  sks   2  381 

Potatoee,  sk   21,661 

Onions,      "    4,66^ 


.11;  ,9: 
.     226  J 
.  7.391 
.  2,364 
815 
347 
24 
91 
9 


Bran,        sks    9,449 

Buckwheat  "  

MidflUngs   "   2,765 

Chicory,  bbia   120 

H.p.,  "   

Wool.       "    1390 

Hay,      ton    3,960 

Straw,     "    220 

Wine,  gals   201. 2  iO 

Brandy,  "    26,620 

Raisins,  bxs   

Honey,    ca    275 

Peanuts,sks   

Walnuts  "   

Altiioiids "   

MuBtaid  **   

Flax       •'    , 

Popcorn  "   

Broom  corn,  bbIs  


•Orerl'd,  243  ctls.   t  Overland,  —  ctls. 


The  Minneapolis  Mar/eel  Record  says  that,  while  in 
some  parts  of  the  Northwest  wheat  is  very  promis- 
ing, iu  others  it  is  very  uneven,  and  opinions  regaid- 
ing  the  outi urn  vary  from  as  large  as  last  year  to  40 
per  cent  less.  A  bonanza  farmer  in  the  Red  River 
valley  is  quoted  as  saying  that  ihe  crop  is  so  late  that 
Yb  of  it  will  remain  to  be  cut  by  Sept.  15th. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Uutigarian  Minister 
of  Agriculture,  the  area  of  wheat  sown  this  year  was 
5,365  861  joch,  equal  to  3,000,u00  hectares  Beerbohm 
estimates  the  outturn  at  1  5-6  hectoliters  per  hectare, 
msking  a  crop  of  about  143,000,000  bushels,  or  about 
11,000,000  bushels  more  than  the  average. 

It  is  stattd  that  Prance  has  imporied  about  20,- 
000  tiercts  of  lard  ahead  of  the  increase  in  the 
new  duty. 

Dornbusch  says  that  the  past  week  has  shown  a 
general  improvement  in  agricultural  conditions  in 
England,  and  quotes  the  Agricultural  Gazette  as 
saying  that  the  outlook  is  for  an  average  crop  of 
grain.  The  conditions  in  France  have  been  fairly 
good,  and  the  harvesting  so  far  shows  a  crop  of  about 
300,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  indicating  foreign  re- 
quirements of  30,000,000  to  40,000,000  bushels.  In 
Russia,  officiil  reports  are  generally  satisfactory,  but 
mercantile  reports  are  less  encouraging. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  says:  "The  State  reports 
from  the  surplus  corn  States  show  that  everwhere 
the  crop  is  uneven,  has  not  generally  received  its 
usual  amount  of  cultivation,  that  it  is  not  only  be- 
ginning to  tassel  out,  but  to-day  is  from  three  to  four 
weeks  late  as  compared  wiih  an  average  season. 
Nebraska  seems  to  be  the  only  Slate  which  has  any- 
thing like  a  prospect  of  making  as  good  a  yield  as 
last  year;  but  when  the  corn  has  only  just  ta  seled 
out  and  has  not  made  a  single  ear,  and  the  weather 
of  the  next  20  days  being  the  weather  which  makes 
the  ears,  it  seems  the  height  of  folly  to  attempt  to 
estimate,  with  the  extreme  conditions  through 
which  we  have  gone  this  season,  how  big  or  how 
small  a  corn  crop  we  are  going  to  make  in  1892.  We 
all  recollect  how  poor  our  prospects  were  in  July, 
and  also  August  last  year,  and  then  whut  Septtmber 
did  for  us.  Last  year  we  had  an  even  and  fine  stand 
of  corn,  while  this  season  it  is  just  the  reverse." 

In  the  local  market  wheal  has  exhibitt  d  more 
strength  in  a  quiet  way,  with  higher  prices  paid  than 
reported  by  the  daily  press.  The  demand  was 
larger  from  both  expurters  and  millers,  and  their 
purchases  strengthened  the  market  for  the  more 
choice  grades.  More  vessels  were  taken  the  past 
week  than  in  any  one  week  since  the  new  crop  sea- 
son set  in,  and  it  was  the  purchasers  for  sllflTening 
and  topping  purposes  that  gave  the  strong  support  to 
our  local  market.  Vessels  under  charter  are  receiving 
quicker  dispatch. 

At  last  barley  has  made  an  upward  move  in  the 
local  market.  Heavy  purchases  by  exporters  and 
home  malsters  have  been  the  leading  influence  on 
the  market.  Holders  have  also  shown  more  disi  osi- 
tion  to  store,  believing  that  at  the  low  prices  which 
ruled  in  last  mouth  it  was  a  safe  proposition.  The 
crop  up  North,  at  the  East  and  also  abroad  is  not, 
taken  as  a  whole,  an  average.  The  consumption  of 
feed  is  enlargiug. 

Oats  are  selling  at  higher  prices.  The  advance  is 
due  to  stronger  buying,  firmer  holding,  light  receipts 
and  depleting  local  stocks. 

White  corn  met  with  a  strong  demand  from  Mexico 
which  caused  holders  to  advance  prices,  but  at  the 
close  It  is  quiet.   Yellow  corn  is  steady,  but  firm. 

Rye  has  been  in  fair  inquiry,  but  trading  is  slow 
owing  to  the  advanced  views  of  holders. 

Feedstuff. 

Ground  feed  is  in  good  demand.  Ground  and  rolled 
barley  are  higher,  but  other  kinds  are  firm  but  un- 
changed. 

Poor  hay  continues  to  press  the  market,  which 
causes  the  market  to  rule  in  buyers'  favor  for  all  that 
does  not  come  up  to  choice.  Ii  looks  very  much  as  if 
farmers  are  holding  their  more  choice  hay  bacK  and 
selling  the  poor.  The  demand  shows  signs  of  en- 
larging. 

Dairy  Produce. 

Butter  has  held  strong  for  the  better  grades,  while 
ruling  irregular  for  the  poorer  grades.  Some  of  the 
commission  merchants  are  asking  a  cent  advance  on 
outside  quotations  for  gilt-edged,  wh  ch  is  causing 
the  retail  trade  to  restrict  purchases  of  that  quality 
at.d  turn  more  largely  to  good.  The  market  acts  at 
the  close  top-heavy,  whi  h  inclines  some  to  the 
opinion  that  slightly  lower  figures  might  rule  before 
another  advance  sets  in. 

Gilt-edged  mild  i  heese  is  scarce  and  commands 
outside  figures,  but  good  choice  cheese  is  slow,  while 
poor  is  hard  to  place.  There  are  no  signs  of  ihe  stock 
cleaning  up.  The  manufacture  of  adulterated 
cheese  from  skim  milk  aud  emulsion  of  lard  is 
against  the  market. 

Eggs  have  had  a  wide  range.  The  receipts  of  both 
Californian  and  Eastern  have  been  light,  which  has 
admitted  of  the  market  being  cleantdup  to  better 
advantage,  although  there  is  still  an  oversupply  oi 
of  poor  stock.  For  shaky  and  otherwise  poor  eggs 
sales  are  made  at  12  to  13  cents.  Eggs  that  are  very 
choice,  fresh  laid,  of  extra  size  and  good  white  color 
sell  readily  at  30  cents,  and  at  times  even  higher. 

Fruit. 

Oranges  of  the  1891-92  crop  are  about  cleaned  up. 
The  outlook  for  the  1 892-93  crop  is  of  a  most  promis- 
ing character.  The  market  is  largely  supplied  by 
imporla  ions  from  Tahiti.  Limes  are  very  weak,  but 
lemons  are  steady. 

For  deciduous  fruit  the  market  has  held  steady  for 
berries,  but  strong  for  tree  fruit.  The  supply  of  the 
more  choice  Is  under  good  control  and  purchasers 
have  to  pay  top  figures,  with,  at  times,  a  slight  ad 


vance  to  fecure  something  extra.  The  overland 
shipments  are  very  large,  larger  than  in  the  history 
of  the  Slate.  The  fruit  is  firm,  good  keepers  and  of 
most  exc  Uent  quality.  The  shipments  Torn  San 
Jose  alone  aggregated  for  the  week  ending  July  30th, 
221,320  pounds,  and  of  canned  (rult,  183,375  pounds. 

The  Uist  carload  of  this  year's  pack  of  dried  apri- 
cots of  S  nta  Clara  county  was  shipped  from  San 
Jose  on  Monday,  August  ist,  by  W.  W  Cozzens  to  C. 
M.  Weber  &  Co  ,  dried  fruit  merchints  of  Chicago, 
over  the  Southern  faelHc  f.k)mpany's  Odgen  route. 
It  will  reach  it*  destination  in  seven  days. 

1  he  market  for  new  crop  dried  fruit  has  ruled  very 
stro.  g,  with  buyers  bidding  higher  and  sellers 
reserved,  although,  toward  the  ciofce,  Urge  operators 
are  selling  and,  at  the  same  ilme,  trying  to  gei  oibers 
to  hold.  Our  quo  alions  give  the  range  of  values  so 
far  as  they  are  obtainable  at  this  writing. 

From  N.  Y  our  mail  advices  report  as  follows:  A  line 
of  California  canned  pie  peaches,  to  arrive,  was  ofl'  red 
at  $1.05  for  3  II.  and  %25  for  gallon  tins.  Eden  '  en- 
ter and  Stntca  gallon  canned  apples  realized  ijsi  35 
on  spot,  and  82.60  was  again  obtained  for  si,me  spe- 
cially fine  goods.  Actual  sales  here  were  reported  of 
new.crop  California  prunes  in  sacks,  6iz.-6  C/s  to  90'8, 
at  10c  f.  o.  b.  on  the  (;oaj.t,  first  ha  f  oi  October  ship- 
ment. About  three  weeks  ago  upward  of  26  carloads 
of  Calif  jrnia  fruit  were  secured  fir  drying  purpo-es 
by  a  Western  firm.  Green  fruit  shippers  subsequently 
bid  higher  prices,  and  the  grower,  as  usual,  forgot 
about  the  former  sale.  The  Western  firm  managed 
to  ,  secure  one  carload.  New  evaporated  peaches, 
fancy  quality,  in  sacks,  are  now  quoted  ai  12^  to 
13c  f.  o.  b.  on  the  Coast  The  goods  are  not  selling 
in  this  vicinity.  The  rrices  are  looked  upon  as 
being  extravagant  California  apricots,  1892  crop, 
ihat  have  been  offered  laiteily  at  81.40  f .  o  b.  San 
Francisco,  are  n<.w  held  at  81 45.  and  the  same 
packers'  peaches  are  now  quoted  at  *1  80  there, 
against -91.75  last  week.  There  are  still  some  offer- 
iuKS  here  of  prime  quality  evaporaicl  apricots  in 
sacks.  Royal  vadety  at  13c  f  o.  b.  Pacific  coast,  and 
coast  packed  box  fruit  was  said  to  have  been  ofi'ered 
at  ISj^c  delivered  here.  Western  quotations  on 
apricots  were  13J^c  fob.  ui'ward. 

The  Commercial  Bulletin,  New  York,  says :  Cables 
have  been  received  from  Flume  to-day  indicating  a 
lurther  rise  in  the  value  of  forward  shipments  of 
new-crop  Turkish  prunes,  and,  singular  to  relate, 
the  advance  there  is  attributed  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  improvement  which  has  occurred  here.  The 
latest  quotations  received  would  make  the  lay  down 
cost  of  bag  fruit  6>^c,  but  at  the  same  time  some 
shippers  there  decline  to  make  firm  offers  of  stock, 
and  in  response  to  cables  sent  thither  ask  for  offers 
ot  goods  held  here,  thus  indicating  a  speculative 
interest  existing  among  the  trade  at  primary 
sources.  The  crop  of  Turkish,  it  is  now  acknowl- 
edged, will  be  a  short  one  The  crop  of  Bohemia, 
it  is  also  expected,  will  be  less  than  la^t  year,  and 
from  cable  advices  the  cost  to  import  forward  goods 
is  placed  at  5%c.  Dpo'i  the  spot  the  market  con- 
tinues to  show  an  upward  tendency,  and  values 
to-day  are  uncertain.  As  for  instance,  '91  fruit  in 
casks  is  quoted  by  some  534  to  5%o.  but  wh-  re  or- 
ders have  been  held  brokers  have  been  confronted 
with  5%  to  b%c  as  ho  ders'  limits.  There  are  reno- 
vated goods  in  the  market  which  are  offered  at  less 
money,  some  buyers  accepting  the  iruit  without 
question.  The  process  of  renovating  has  very  nearly 
absorbed  the  stock  of  old.  French  ti.-day  are  held 
at  9c  88  inside  for  the  four  sizis,  and  small  sales 
are  said  to  have  been  made  at  this  price.  California 
are  about  out  of  market,  and  prices  in  consequence 
are  nominal.  CaliJornia  raisins  continue  to  improve 
in  demand,  and  the  market  is  in  rather  a  sensitive 
condition,  holders  being  reserved  in  their  offerings, 
and  prepared  to  place  an  additional  fraction  on 
their  ideas  at  a  moment's  no' ice.  There  is  further 
nquiry  from  Chicago,  and  negotiations  are  pending 
for  some  considerable  quantities  for  that  destina- 
tion. Currants  are  in  better  demand,  and  the  tone 
of  the  market  is  decidedly  stronger.  Cables  re- 
ceived from  Greece  state  that  the  growing  crop  has 
been  injured  somewhat  by  too  much  r&in,  and  that 
the  total  yield  will  be  considerably  less  than  last 
year. 

Live  Stock. 

The  market  has  an  easier  tone,  with  concessions 
secured  by  buyers  for  bullocks  and  mutton  sheep 
which  cannot  be  cut  up  to  advantage,  and  also  for 
th<  se  which  are  not  in  thoroughly  good  condition. 
Calves  and  hogs  are  essentially  unchanged. 

Miscellaneous- 
Poultry  held  steady  up  to  Monday,  when  a  firmer 
feeUng  set  in,  witn  an  advance  establish*  d  on  yes- 
terday and  a  stiffer  market  to-day  owing  to  no  re- 
ceipts from  Petaluma  and  a  good  inquiry  from 
dealers.  We  do  not  quote  the  higher  i  rices  paid  to- 
day, for  with  the  receipts,  prices  will  fall  back. 

The  market  for  Lima  and  Btyo  beans  is  very  strong 
at  an  advance.   V\  hite  are  stronger. 

Hops  are  beginning  to  receive  more  attention  in  a 
quiet  way.  Crop  advices  from  the  East  are,  as  a  rule, 
unfavorable 

Wool  is  essentially  unchanged,  except  for  poor  stuff 
which  is  hard  to  sell  except  at  low  prices. 

Honey  is  strong  New  York  advii  es  report  a  strong 
market  with  an  advance  established.  The  crop  at 
the  East  is  said  to  be  short. 

From  reliable  advices  up  to  Aug.  3,  the  following  sum- 
mary tonnage  movement  is  compiled: 

On  the  way—.  .—In  port^ 

1S92.         1S91.  1892.  1891. 

San  Francisco  264,043      359,336       •180.9(8  76,654 

San  Diego   17,958       2',  176  11,060   

San  Pedro   6,602         7,038  1,338  1 

Oregon   5S,250       43,93'i  18,666    V  5,783 

Puget  Sound   27,905       32,713    J 

Totals  372,753      470,2E9         212,012  8?,467 

♦Engaged  for  wheat,  1892,  50,785;  1891,  59,136 

Frnits  and  Vegetables. 

Oholce  selected,  In  good  packages,  fetch  an  advance  on  the 
qaotations,  while  verv  poor  grade*  sell  lees  than  the  lower 
quotations.  Wednesday,  Aug.  3,  1892 

Limes,  Mex  ....  2  00  @  3  £0  Apricots,  pr  box     50  @  75 

Do  Cal   —  @     —      Fruit  in  btilk  to  canners: 

Lemons,  box....  1  50  (3  4  00  Apric  ts,  S  lb  1£  i-3;  Peats,  H 

Do  Sicily   5  00  @  6  00   -  2;    P  urus,    whit?,  li(<?2; 

Strawberries,  per  chest—        Peaches,    freestone,    lt«  »J; 
Lougworth...  7  00  <a  9  OO  c  logs,   2(g3.     Extra  ihoice 

Sharpleas  5  CO  @  7  00  fruit  for  tpedal  purposes  sells 

Raspberries,  ch.  5  tO  @  7  00  at  a  slight  advance  on  outsiie 
Peacnes,  box...     —  @    —  quotations. 

Do  Crawford...     35  @     60  jmsbU),  sk  

Do  Ha.e  s  Early    30  @    50  Carrots,  sk  

Bl'kbe'ries  %(  ch  3  OJ  @  4  SO  '  'kra.  dry.  lb  

Figs,  hlkboi...  2  00  (a  2  50  Do  green  

Do  White  do...  75  @  1  00  fusmps,  ctL . . . 
At  pies.  Red  As-  Peppers,  dry.  lb 

trachan   75  @  1  10  Do  grn  ChiU,  bx 

Do  Gravenstein  1  00  @  1  50  Do  do  Bells  

Crabapples    ...     75  (g  1  00  Xunupa,  ctl  

Cant  loupes,  pr  Cabbage,  100  lbs 

crate    2  CO  (g  4  00  GarUc,  ft)   U@ 

Melons,  pr  100  .10  00  (gl6  LO  Squash, Sum,  bx     15  g 

Grapes,  pr  bx—  Tomatoes,    —  O 

Do  White   fO  @     75  Do  River  Irg  bx 

Do  Biack   75  ®  1  25  Peas,  green,  sk. 

Prunes, Tragedy  50®  90  String  Beans.. 
~     -  ■*        75  Cuctimbeis,  box 

Mushrooms  .  . 
63  Egg  Plant,  bx. . 
Green  Com,  sk. 
Doswt  Bayptdz 
Do  Beraely  Usx 


Do  Gtrman  

Plums,  Duane's 

Purple   60  @ 

Do  Peach   65  @ 

Do  Wash.   50  @ 

Do  Pedro   40  @ 

Pears   60  W 


Do  Bartlett. 


65 
50 
75 


75  «t  1  25 
50  <a  1  75 

9  M  4 
15  g  30 
30  @  50 
75  @  1  25 
--  a 

10  15 
40  @  65 


75  @  1  00 


Continued  on  next  ta^e. 
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Dried  Fruits. 

The  qnotatlonB  given  below  are  tot  average  prices  re- 
ceived by  commission  cnerchants  for  conBignments  by  growers. 
Something  very  fancy  fetches  an  advance  on  the  highest  quo- 
taaons  whlU  poor  sells  slightly  below  the  lowest  quotations. 
Prices,  unless  otherwise  specifi  d,  are  for  fruit  In  sacks;  add 
for  50-lb.  boxes  4o  per  lb.,  ajd  for  25-Ib  boxes,  lo  to  Ic  per  ». 

Do  do  fancy  13  @— 

8iin-dr, pl'd,  prlme.bl.--  @— 

Do  do  choice  —  @— 

Do  do  fancy 


APPLES. 
Bun-drled,  i's,  com'on  24@  3} 

Do  do  prime   3J(g  4 

Do  do  choice   4  @  4i 

Do  sliced,  common...  3::^  4 

Do  do  prime   4  @  45 

Do  do  choice   45®  64 

Kvap.  bleached,  ring. 

BO-lbboiM  65®  7 

APRICOTS. 
Sun-dried,  unbL  com.  4  @  6 

Do  do  prime   6  O  7 

Do  do  choice   8  @  9 

Do  bleached,  prime...  US- 
Do  do  choice   12@— 

Do  do  fancy   13@- 

Evap.  choice,  in  boxee.l34®— 
Do  fancy,  do  14  3— 

Fias. 

San-dried,  black  —  @— 

Do  white  —  @— 

Do  do  waslied  -  <9 

Do  do  fancy   —  @— 

Dodo  pressed  —  @— 

Smyrna  boxes  —  & — 

Do  sacks  —  @— 

GRAPES. 
Sun-dried,  stemless...  35@ 

Do  unstemmwd   15®  2 

NECTARINES. 

Red.  sun-dried  —  @— 

Do  Evap.,  in  boxes. . .—  @— 

White,  sun-dried  —  @— 

Do  evaporated  —  @— 

PEACHES. 
Sun-dried,  unpeeled, 
common, bleached. .  8  @— 

Do  do  prime,  do  10  @— 

Do  do  choice,  do  114@— 

Do  do  fancy  12  @— 

Evap,  unpe'I'd,  choice .  12J@— 


Evap,peeled,  In  boxes, 

choice  —  @— 

Do  do  fancy   —  S— 

PEARS. 
Sun-dried,  quarters...—  ®— 

Do  sliced  —  @— 

Evap,  sliced,  in  boxes.—  @— 

Do  ring  do  105@- 

PLUMS. 

Pitted,  sun-dried  —  @— 

Do  evap.boxes,ohoice.—  @— 

Do  do  do  fancy  —  @— 

Unpltted  —  (8— 

PRUNES. 
Oal.  French,  ungraded  8  @ — 
Do  graded,  60  to  100..—  @- 

Do  do  40  to  60  —  @— 

Fancy  sell  for  more  money. 

RAISINS. 
London  Layers, 

choice  ^  bx   —  @  — 

Do  fancy,  do   —  @  — 

Layers,    bi   —  @  — 

Loose  Muscatels, 
common,  ^  bx..    —  @  — 

Do  choice,  do   —  @  — 

Do  fancy,  do   —  @  — 

(Jnstem'ed  Musca- 
tels, in  sacks,  ^  lb   —  @  — 
Stemmed  dodo....    —  @  — 

■*eedlesp  do  do          —  @  — 

Do  do  ^  20-Ib  bi. . .  —  @  — 
Sultanas,  unbl,  bxs  —  @  — 
Do  bleached, iu  bxs  —  &  — 
Halves,  quarters  and  eighths 
25,  60  and  76  cents  higher  re- 
spectively than  whole  boxes 


General  Produce. 


Extra  choice  In  good  packages  fetch  an  advance  on  top 
aaotatiouB,  while  very  poor  grades  sell  less  than  the  lowo 


16  & 
19  ® 

23  <fb 
26  @ 
—  m 
14  I 


qaotations. 

BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Bayo,  ctl   2  75  @  3  00 

Butter   2  50  @  2  85 

Pea  

Bed  

Pink  

Bmsll  White 
Large  White. 

Lima  

Fid  Pea8,blkeye  3  OU 

Do  grreo   1  5D 

DoNLes   1  30 

SpUt   4  50 

BXTTTER. 
CaL  Poorto  falr,ttil5 
Do  good  to  choice  18  ® 
Do  Giltedged...  —  @ 
Do  Creamery  rolls  —  @ 
Do  doGiltedio..  —  @ 
Eastern.   —  @ 

CHEESE 
Oal,  choice  cream    9  @ 
Do  fair  to  good  75@ 
Do  gilt  edged..     —  & 

Do  skim   5  @ 

Young  America    —  Q 

EGGS 
Oal.  "as is."  dox. 

Do  ca  died  

Di.  c  oioi-  

Do  fresh  laid... 
Dodo  seJected.. 
Eastern  "as  ia". 

Do  candled   17  ® 

Do  selected   19  @ 

Outside  prices  for  selected 
nrge  e.gs  and  inside  prices 
for  mixed  bizes -small  eggs 
and  hard  to  sell. 

TEED. 

Bran,  ton          17  00  @18  60 

feedmeal  27  00  @3U  00 

Qr'd  Barley....  21  00  @22  50 

Middlings  20  00  (!G)21  50 

OUOake  Meal..  @25  00 

Manhattan  Food  $  cwt.  7  50 
HAY. 

Wheat,  per  ton.  8  00  @  — 

Do  choice   @12  50 

Wheat  and  Oats  8  50  @11  00 

WUd  Oats          8  00  @11  00 

Cultivated  do..  7  00  @10  00 

Barley   6  00  @  9  00 

Alfalfa   7  00  @  9  00 

Straw,  bale  ....     40  @  " 

GRAIN,  ETC. 
Barley,  feed,  ctl. 

Do  Choice  

Do  Brewing  .... 
Do  do  Choice... 
Do  doOlltedge.. 
Do  Chevalier....  — 
DodoQiltedge..  — 

Buckwheat   — 

Com,  White...,  1  40 
Yellow,  larga...  1  30 

Do  small   I  35 

Oata,  milling....  1  625 
Feed,  Ohoioe....  1  46i 

Do  good  1  4^ti3 

Do  bit   1  375® 

Surprise  1  65  @ 

Black  Oal   —  ® 

Do  Oregon   —  @ 

Gray   -  @ 

Rye   1  30  ® 

Whe«t,  milling. 
Giltedged....  I  48: 

Da  Choice          1  46 

Do  fair  to  good. .  1  42{ 
Shipping,  cho'oe  1  40 

Do  good  1  375 

Do  fair  1  35 


115®  16 


50 

55 
65 
85 
80 

8  00 
i  7  50 
7  50 

3  75 

4  25 


Wednesday,  Aug.  3,  1892 

Oommon  1  30  @  — 

Sonora   1  332®  1  45 

HOPB. 

1891  Choice  to  Ex.  20  @  — 
ffalrM  Good...     18  @  — 

1892  Bid   16®  18 

FLOUR. 
Sxtra,  OityMiUs  4  66  @  4  75 
DoOountryMills  4  50  @  4  75 
juperhne.   2  75  @  3  10 

NUTS-JOBBINO. 

Walnuts,  Oal.  lb      6  ®  — 

Do  Choice   8  @  — 

Do  paper  shell. .  9®  — 
&.lmonds,  sft  shl.   U  @  — 

Paper  shell   14  ®  — 

Hard  Shell   6  @  7: 

Urazil   9  M  10 

Pecans  small. . .     11  @  13 

Do  large   145®  16 

Peanuts   35®  ii 

Filberts   11  ®  — 

Hickory   7  ~ 

Chestnuts  

ONIONS. 

Silverskin   40  @ 

FOTATOEti. 
Earl;  Rose,  ctl.     40  @ 

Peerless   tO  @ 

Garnet  ChiUes       6U  ® 
Burbank  Seedlings  50  @ 
POULIKY. 

Hens,  doa   6  50  ® 

Roosters.old....  6  00 

Do  young  5  00 

Broilers,  small..  2  50 

Do  large  3  75 

Fryers   4  50  @  5  60 

Ducks   4  00  @  4  75 

do,  large          5  00  @  5  60 

do,  extra  large  6  00  @  — 

Geese,  pair   I  25  @  1  75 

Goslings,   —  @  — 

Turkeys,  Gobl'r,     18  ®  20 
rurkeys.  Hens. .     16®  18 
All  kinds  of  Poultry, if  poor 
or  small,  sell  at  less  than 
quoted;  if  large  and  in  good 
condition,  they  sell  for  more 
than  quoted. 
Manhattan  Egg 
Food     cwt...  11  50  @  - 
PROVISIONS. 
Cal.Bacon,he'Ty,lb  104i 

Medium   115 

Light  

Lard  

Oal.  SmVdBeet 
Hams,Cal  salt'd 
do  Eastern... 

SEEDS. 

Alfalfa   — 

Clover,  Bed....  14 

White   20 

Flaxseed  2  00 

Hemp  

Mustard,  yellow 
do  Brown ....  3 
WOOL. 
Bfkino.  1892. 
Hnmb't  AMen'cmo  17  • 
Bao'toTaUey....  16 
S  Joaquin  valley  11 
Cala'vt  F'thll. 
Oregon  Eastern. 

do  valley  

Bo'n  Coast,  def . . 
Nevada  (State). 

HONEY. -1892  Crop. 
WlilteComb,2-lb 
do  do  1-tb  frame 
White  extract'd 
Amber  do 
Beeswax,  lb.... 


Live  Stock. 


BEEF. 

Stall  fed  64®- 

Oraai  fed,  extra  65  ^— 

First  uualitf  

■eoond  quality  4  ®— 

Third  quality  35®- 

Bollaand  thin  Cows... 2  &— 
VEAL. 

Range,  heavy  4  ®— 

Do  Oght  6  (&- 

Dairy  6  S— 


MUTTON. 

Wethers   7  ®  8 

Ewee   65®  7 

Do  Spring   9  @— 

HOGS. 

Light,  $  tb,  cents  69®— 

Medium  

Heavy   5  W  — 

Soft   4I@- 

Feeden  31  4— 

Stock  HoKS   3i@- 


Twine  and  Baling  Rope. 


BALE  ROPE. 

Blsal,  3  and  4  yarns   95 

Do,  2  yarns,  lUht  10 

Duplex,  3  varus   95 

Manila,  mixed,  3  yarns, 

heavy  U 

Pure  Manila,  3  and  4  y.>rna  124 
Do,  2  yams,  light  13 


TWINE. 
Pure  Manila  Hop,  in  balls, 

tarred   12 

Do,  Orape-Vine,  in  balls 

or  coils  125 

Do,  8p  Ing  16 

Duplex  Hop.  in  balls,  tar'd  10 
Dij,  Orape-Vine,  in  balls 

or  colls  11 


Grain  and  Wool  Bags. 

Calcutta,  spot   7 

Wool  Bags   36  ^ 

Wine. 


@  75 


ncd  and  While  Wine  from  bay  counties,  vint- 
age of  1881,  per  gal   10  @  16 


Auction  Sales  of  California  Fruits. 

At  New  York. 

July  27  —Three  carloads— German  Prunes,  $2.16; 
Tragedy  Prunes,  82  70@2.75;  Purple  Duane  Plums, 
82.1'@2  20;  Peach  Plums,  $^@2.10;  Japan  Plums,  $1.65; 
Early  Crawford  Peaches,  $1®1.45;  Hale's  Karly 
Peaches,  65@80c;  Birtlett  fears,  $1.70. 

July  27.— Four  carloads— Barlletts,  $1.90@2.80; 
Crawford  Peaches,  $1@!.50;  German  Prunes  82.10'4> 
2  56-  H.  D.  Plums,  $1.80®2.75;  Washington  Plums, 
J2.45@3.25;  Tragedy  Prunes,  82.3n@3  55;  Magnum 
Bonum  Plums,  $1.95@2;  Golden  Drop  Plums,  82.40; 
Bulgarian  Prunes,  $1.40;  Japan  Plums,  $2.80;  Brad- 
shaw  Plums,  $2. 

July  28  —Two  carloads— Crawford  Peaches,  65c@$2; 
Snowflake  Peaches,  80c;  Bartlett  Pears,  $1.70@2.95; 
Plums,  82.50;  Washington  Plums,  82.25@3;  Bradshaw 
Plums,  81.30@2.2o;  Peach  Plums,  $3.10;  Columbia 
Plums,  $1.50;  Purple  Duane  Plums,  $1  70@2.65;  Japan 
Plums,  »1.50;  Magnum  Bonum,  *3;  German  Prunes, 
81  50@2.76;  Tragedy  Prunes,  $2.23®2,35;  French 
Prunes,  $1  10@1.50;  Bulgarian  Prunes,  $2.25. 

July  28  —Two  carload"- Peach  Plums,  $2.15;  Purple 
Duane  Plums,  $1  7('®2.10;  Bradshaw  Plums,  $1  80® 
2.15;  St  John  Peaches,  70c;  Strawberry  Peaches,  60® 
70c;  Early  Crawford  Peaches,  56c®$1.16;  Foster 
Peaches,  Sl@1.20;  Bartlett  Pears,  8l.65®1.70;  Figs, 
81  95. 

July  29  — Two  carloads— Bartlett  Pears  averaged 
$2.15;  Early  Crawford  Peaches,  70@95c;  Foster  Peaches 
65c;  Royal  Hative  Plums,  60@85c;  Washington  Plums, 
81.25;  German  Prunes,  «l.fO. 

July  29.— Four  carloads— Bartlett  Pears,  «2.25®2.7£; 
Crawford  Peaches,  81  20a2.15;  Egg  Plums,  82  60®2.7S; 
Foster  Peaches,  81.35@1.90;  Hale's  Early  Peaches, 
81.10@1.40;  Susquehanna  Peaches,  $1.65;  half-boxes 
Bartlett  Pears,  SI. 10;  Clapp's  Favorite  Pears,  82  30; 
Oregon  Plums,  $165@3  87;  Bradshaw  Plums,  $1.35® 
2.3  J;  Peach  Plums,  SI  65;  Japan  Plums,  84  05;  Tragedy 
Prunes,  81-30@1.80;  Nectarines,  crates,  55c;  boxes, 
82.85;  Apricots,  45@60c;  Washington  Plums,  $1  90® 
2.55;  P.  D  Plums,  $1.40@1  9i;  Co  umbia  Plums,  $1  30® 
2.15:  German  Prunes,  $1.30@2  60;  Gros  Prunes,  «3.60. 

July  30. — Three  carloads— Crawford  Peaches,  90c 
®$1;  Strawberry  Peaches,  80@86c;  Foster  Peaches, 
$l.85@1.40;  Decker  Peaches,  $1.35®1.60:  While 
Peaches,  $1.40;  Bartlett  Pears,  $2  90®3  10;  Purple 
Duane  Plums,  $1.65@1.85;  Washington  Plums,  $1.85; 
Columbia  Plums,  $1.95;  German  Prunes,  $2.15®2.26. 
Hot. 

August  1.  —  Five  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears,  .52.10® 
3.15;  Early  Crawford  Peaches,  90c@$l  40;  Strawberry 
P« aches,  90c;  St.  John  Peaches,  $1.2U;  Foster  Peaches, 
SI  25@l  35;  Fontainebleau  Grapes,  half  crates,  95cca 
81 35;  Washington  Plums,  81.75it('1.80;  Columbia 
Plums.  $1  95. 

August  1.— Four  carload";:  Sales,  S58'i2.  Bartlett 
Pears  Si2.65((*3.f  5;  Crawford  Peaches,  $1  15@1.65;  Hale's 
Early  Peaches,  $1;  Foster  Peaches,  81  26®1  56;  Man- 
gus  Peachts,  $1.35;  half  boxes  Ban lett  Pears,  SI. 43; 
Nectarines,  55c,  P.  D,  Plums.  $1 74(£{2  85;  Japan 
Plums,  S4.37:  Oregon  Plums,  $1,501*3;  Pljms,  $3.10; 
Prunes,  $1.80@1.8o;  German  Prunes,  $2  70. 

At  Minneapolis. 

July  28.— Three  carloads— Bartlett  Ppars,  $1.80@2; 
German  Prunes,  $2.10;  Crawford  Peaches,  very  ripe, 

60c@80c; 

July  28.— Two  carloads— Bradshaw  Plums,  $2.10; 
Jefferson  Plums,  $1.75;  Quacklnboss  Plums,  $2.05; 
Washington  Plums.  $1.9 1;  P.  D.  Plums,  $1.90;  Peach 
Plums,  82;  German  Prunes,  $1.85@1.90;  Hale  s  Early 
Peaches,  65c;  Early  Crawford  Peaches,  65@8;c; 
Strawberry  Peaches,  90c;  Foster  Peaches,  90c;  Bartlett 
Pears,  $l.65@Sl  80. 

July  29.— Two  carloads— Bartlett  Pears,  81.75; 
Plums,  $1.90@2.65;  Nectarines,  95o;  Peaches  76@90c. 

July  30.— One  carload— Peaches,  81@1.26;  Pears, 
$2.25®2-50. 

August  1  —Three  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears,  $>@2.10; 
Peaches,  G5c@$l;  Grapes,  $1.85@2;  Purple  Duane 
Plums,  $2.10;  Peach  Plums,  $2.25. 

At  Boston. 

July  28  — One  carload— Bartlett  Pears  realizing  for 
same  $2®2.25. 

July  30.— Two  carloads— Bartlett  Pears  averaged 
$3.27;  German  Prunes,  $3;  Japan  Plums,  $4.25;  Sweet 
Plums,  $3.62;  Jefterson  Plums,  $2.47;  Early  Crawford 
Peaches,  $2.63. 

August  1.— Two  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears  averaged 
$3.37@3  81;  Crawford  Peaches.  $3.15;  Washington 
Plums,  $1;  German  Prunes,  S3.45. 

At  Omaha. 

July  27.— Two  carloads— Peaches  sold  for  $I@1.25m 
box;  Bartlett  Pears,  $2@2.25  ^  box. 
July  30.— Two  carloads— Pears  at  $1.75@2.25. 
August  0.— One  Carload:  Crawford  Peaches,  90c@ 

31.15. 

At  Chicago. 

July  27.— Six  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears,  81.60@2.20; 
Clapp's  Favorite  Peaches,  $1  35;  Figs.  75c;  Crawford 
Peaches,  75c@$l;  Peaches,  60c@81.30;  Washington 
Plums,  $1.75@2;  Purple  Duane  Plums,  $1 60®2.65; 
German  Prunes,  82,40@2  55;  Pears,  81.35;  Plums,  $1.40 
@2.15;  Nectarines,  40c@8l;  Peach  Plums,  82.60;  Egg 
Plums,  .$1.86@.'.05;  Grapes,  $1.50@1.65;  Bradshaw 
Plums,  81.25.   Extremely  hot. 

July  27.— Four  carloads:  Peach  Plums,  $2@i20- 
Bradshaw  Plums,  S2.10ffl2. 25;  Columbia  Plums,  $2.05; 
Yellow  Egg  Plums,  $2.25;  Purple  Duane  Plums,  $1  85 
@2;  Bohemian  Plums.  $1  60;  Tragedy  Prunes,  $2.40; 
Bulgarian  Prunes,  81.55:  German  Prunes,  $2.10;  Bart- 
lett ears,  $1.65@2  25;  Early  Crawford  Peaches,  70c 
@$i;  Hole's  Early  Peaches,  in  bad  order,  40c;  Royal 
Aprico's,  $1@1.46. 

July  28 —Five  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears,  $1.65®2.25; 
German  Prunes,  $2@2.15;  Columbia  Plums,  82.05; 
Royal  Hative  Plums,  81  65;  Washington  Plums,  $1.75- 
P.  D.  Plums,  81.86@2;  Fontainebleau  Grapes,  $1.20® 
1.60;  Early  Crawford  Peaches,  7ic(a$l;  Strawberry 
Peaches,  70c;  Poster  Peaches,  75@85c.  Some  fruit 
override  and  bad  sold  for  less. 

July  28.— Six  carloads:  Bartletts,  81.60@2.40:  Nec- 
tarines, 50c@81;  Crawford  Peaches,  60c@81.20; 
Peaches,  40c@$1.25;  St.  John  Peaches,  55@90c;  Foster 
Pdachee,  $1.2);  Strawberry  Peaches,  60c;  Grapes,  81  30 
C'<'l  65;  Gages,  85C;  Plums,  $1 60@2.20;  Washington 
Plums,  81.90@2.10;  Bradshaw  Plums,  81.20@2.60:  P.  D. 
Plums,  82.25;  Prunes,  $2.45;  German  Prunes,  $1.70® 
2.40;  Tragedy  Prunes,  $2.25@S  10. 

July  29  — Eight  carloads;  Bartlett  Pears,  $1  35@2  05; 
Pears,  60c;  Peaches,  4.5c®8l.05;  Plums.  95c®$2  25; 
German  Prunes,  $l.80@2  45;  Bradshaw  Plums,  $1  80® 
2.60;  Japan  Plums,  $1  80@2;  P.  D.  ''lums,  $1  2i@2.30; 
Grapes,  $1.20@$1.55;  Crawford  Peaches,  65@80c;  A(.ri- 
cots,  $1;  Tragedy  Prunes,  $2.]5®2.5i;  Nectarines,  50c 
@8I.20;  Strawberry  P^ach' s,  65c:  Washington  Plums, 
$1  90;  Cling  Peaches,  $1  05@1.50;  Bulgarian  Prunes, 
$1.20@1  90;  Prunes,  $1  15. 

July  29.— Three  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears,  81.85@2; 
Columbia  Plums,  $1  90®1.%;  Yellow  Egg  Plums,  $2: 
Washington  Plums,  $1.20®2  Bradshaw  Plums.  $1.36@ 
2.10:  Japan  Plums,  $1.40@1.65;  Purple  Duane  Plums 
81.26®!. 90;  JeOereon  Plums,  $1.80;  Early  Crawford 
Peaches,  60@90c;  some  unsound,  40o;  German  Prunes, 
8160('*1.65. 

July  30.— Three  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears  averaged 
$1.99;  Fontainebleau  Grapes,  81.10@1.30;  Early  <^raw- 
ford  Peaches,  7Bo(a>$l;  Centennial  Peaches,  81  10;  Fos- 
ter Peaches,  85o;  Strawberry  Peaches,  90c;  Red  Nec- 
tarines $1;  German  Prunes,  $1.70;  Washington  Plums, 
$1.25.   Some  Iruit,  'mall  and  unsound,  sold  for  less. 

July  30 -Six  carloads,  B*rt!ott  Pears,  $1.80@2  15; 
Peaches,  6i)r@81;  Apricots,  90cc*$l. 15;  Grapes,  $1.30® 
1.40;  Nectarines,  90@1.46;  Plums,  $1.60@1.70;  Colum- 
bia Plums,  $1.76®2.10;  Gorman  Prunes,  $1.90@2.26; 


Magnum  Bonum  Plums,  $2.30;  Purple  Duane  Plums, 
$1  40@2  25;  Washington  Plums,  $1  30@2;  Egg  Plums, 
$1.90;  Gros  Prunes,  $1.85;  Tragedy  Prunes,  $2.25. 

August  1.— Thirteen  carloads:  Nectarines,  crates, 
70e(>'S1.15;  Egg  Plums,  crates,  $1  SOikI  80;  Plums, 
craies,  Sl.BE@1.80;  Columbia  Plums.  SI  76@2;  Bu  ga- 
rlan  I'runes,  SI. 50:  German  Prunes,  Si  60@l.75;  Green 
Gages,  SI;  Washlogton  Plums,  S1.40;  Apricots,  $1; 
Fontainebleau  Grapes,  $l(ffil.50,  single  crates;  Bartlett 
Pears,  S1.65c™2  40;  Howell  Peais,  $1.65(f<l  80;  BellHower 
Apples,  SI  65;  Clapp's  Favorite  Pears,  $1.90;  Peaches, 
65c(«$1.30  for  Freestones;  Clingstone  Peaches,  $1.30. 
Eighteen  cars  California  fruit  were  sold  in  Chicago 
to-day. 

August  1.— Five  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears,  $1.95® 
2.15;  Early  Crawford  Peaches.  85c (a  $1.25;  Foster 
Peaches,  SK*1  30;  Centennial  Peaches,  <1;  Strawberry 
Peaches,  65(«'S6c;  Royal  Apricots,  $1 15;  Red  Necta- 
rines, Sl@l.i'6;  French  Prunes,  SL  16@1.30;  Hungarian 
Prunes,  Si  35(ail.40;  German  Prunes,  32.15;  Italian 
Prunes,  $1.75;  Gros  Prunes,  S2.75;  Columbia  Plums, 
31.80(32  20;  Damson  PIuojs,  Sl.60@190;  Washington 
Plums,  S  1.40;  Purple  Duane  Plums,  Si  75;  Bradshaw 
Plums,  Sl.75@l  85;  Peach  Plums,  $1.45;  Egg  Plums, 
31.20(091.40;  half  crates  Fontainebleau  Grapes,  31.  lOca 
1.30.  '   


FiUs  the  Bdl 

Farmers  perhaps  more  than  any  other  class  suffer 
from  the  charges  and  dishonesty  of  middlemen. 
If  the  farmer  could  sell  his  produce  at  best  market 
rates  and  have  honest  returns  made,  bis  profits 
would  be  greatly  increased.  An  agency  or  orgiin- 
ization  that  would  carefully  supply  the  farmer  with 
information  in  advance  of  bis  shipment,  look  out 
for  his  produce  when  it  arrives,  report  to  bim  as  to 
the  honesty  of  firms  be  may  tbink  of  dealing  with 
and  do  bis  purchasing  at  the  best  market  rates, 
would  be  of  almost  incalculable  benefit.  To  fill  this 
Wint,  lately  a  number  of  reputable  San  Francisco 
business  men  have  organized  a  Farmers'  Protective 
Bureau,  with  offices  in  the  CkrtnicU  building,  San 
Francisco. 

IMPORTANT  TO  FARMERS. 

We  have  a  large  sum  of  money  to  loan  at  a  low  rate 
of  Interest  on  mortgage  rn  ranches.  Write  to  us  for  full 
particulars.  HOWE,  6ANDUANN  &  CO.,  608  Cal.torola 
St.,  Saa  Francisco.    Rooms  6  and  7. 


$500,000 


Agricultural  Fairs. 

state  Fairs. 

STATE.  PLACE  AND  SEC'V.  DATE. 

Oregon,  Salem,  I.  T.  Gregg  S?pt.  ia-17 

California,  Sacramento,  Edwin  F.  Smith. S-pt.  5-17 

Washington,  Spokane  Sept.  19-24 

Nevada,  Reno,  C.  H.  Stoddard  

Western  Washington  Industrial  Exposition,  Taco. 

ma  

District  Fairs. 

NO.        PLACE  AND  SEC'Y.  DATE. 

1—  Oakland  Aug.  8-13 

2 —  Stockton  Sept.  19-Ocl.i 

3—  Chico,  J.  D.  Sproul  Aug.  23  27 

4 —  Petaluma,  Dr.  Thos.  Macleay,  Aug.  29-Sept.  3 

5 —  Santa  Clara,  George  H.  Bragg  .  .Sept  26-0^t  5 

6 —  Los  Angeles  

7  — Salinas  City,  J.  J.  Kelley  

8— Placerville,  Thos.  Eraser  Aug.  23-27 

9  —  Rohnerville  

10— Yreka,  C.  S.  Smith  Oct.  5-8 

ir — Sierraville,  Fred  Blinraan  Oct,  3-7 

12 —  Lakeport,  H.  A.  McCraney. . .  .Sept.  27,  Oct.  i 

13 —  Marysville,  G.  R.  Eckart          Aug.  28-Sept,  3 

14 —  Santa  Cruz,  Oicar  L.  Gordon  Oct.  10-15 

15—  Bakersfield.  J.  J.  Kelly  

16 —  San  Luis  Obispo,  J.  H.  Barrett,  Sept  27-Oct  i 

17 —  •  ,  L  J.  Rolfe  Aug.  23-28 

18 —  Independence,  C.  W.  Craig  Sept.  27-30 

19—  Santa  Barbara,  H.  B.  Barstow  Aug.  23-27 

20 —  Auburn,  F.  D.  Adams  Aug.  30-Sept.  3 

21—  Fresno,  J.  M.  Reuck  Sept.  26-Oct.  i 

22—  Escondido,  G.  M.  Dannals  Sept.  21-24 

23—  Concord,  F.  L.  Loucks  Aug.  29-Sept  3 

25—  Napa,  D.  L.  Hackett  Aug.  22-27 

26—  lone,  C.  T.  La  Grave  Sept.  27-30 

27  — Redding,  H.  R.  Hodson  

28 — Sin  Bernardino  

30—  Red  BIuT,  M.  R.  Hook  Aug.  16-20 

31 —  Huenerae,  T,  H.  Merrv  Aug.  30-Sept.  3 

32—  Santa  Ana,  W.  A.  Beckett  Oct  3-7 

33 —  Hollister,  A.  D.Shaw  Oct.  11-15 

34 —  Sasanville,  C.  E.  Emerson  Sept.  3-7 

35 —  Merced  

36 —  Va'lejo  Aug.  27-30 

37 —  Lompoc,  W.  I.  Nichols  Sept.  20-23 

38—  Modesto  Sept.  28-Oct.  i 

— Glenn  Co.  Willows,  W.  V.  Freeman  ..^ug.  9-13 
•Stock  exhibit  and  races  will  be  at  Glenbrook,  and 

pavilion  exhibit  at  Nevada  Llty. 


To  LOAR  l«  ANT    AHOUNT  AT  THS  VIRT  LOWSST  MAKKIT 

rate  of  interest  on  approved  security  in  Farming  Lands 
A  SCHULLER,  Room  8,  420  California  Street,  San 
Francisco. 


80MBTHIN0  NEEDED  IN  BTEBT  FAM- 
IL,T  for  croup,  cramp,  any  sudden  attack  at  midnight. 
Will  save  ten  times  its  cost  in  one  trial.  Needs  no  fuel. 
Always  ready.  Only  costs  16  oents  to  make  it.  To  every 
reader  of  this  paper  getting  four  uf  his  neighbors  to 
send  25  cents  each,  he  will  get  directions  free  how  to 
make  one.  A  prize  will  be  given  to  every  one  sending 
four  names  with  $1— to  the  first  ten,  a  silver  watch. 
Each  and  every  one  getting  up  a  club  of  four  will  get  a 
pr  ze.  Send  exnress  money  order  and  stamped  envelope 
with  your  ad  jress.  Address,  U.  J.  CCIjL.EB,  Box 
487,  Mt.  Pieaswnt,  Iovr». 


The  attention  of  farmers  especially  is  re- 
quested |to  the  avertisetnent  in  this  issue  of 
Brown,  Ceaig  &  Co.,  leading  and  well-reputed 
insurance  agents. 


Second  Edition- Now  Ready. 


AND  HOW  TO 
GROW  THEM. 
Py  Prof.  Edward 
J.  Wickson. 


C/ILll'Olll^l/l  f  l{l)IJ3 

A  practical,  explicit  and  comprehensive  book  embodytog 
th«^  experience  aod  methods  of  hundreds  of  successful 
growers,  aod  constituting  a  trustworthy  g'lide  by  which  the 
inexperienced  may  successfully  produce  the  fruits  f.»r  which 
Cal.fornia  is  f  .mous.  600  pages.  Fully  lllu<tratel.  Price  83. 
postpaid.  Send  f  .r  circular.  DEWEY  PUBLI8HING  00, 
publishers,  22U  Market  Street,  8aa  Francisco.  Gal. 


STEEL  and  IRON  WINDMILL. 

PERFECTION  OF  PRINCIPLE  ATTAINED  IN  WINDMILLS. 


Runs  when  other  mills  stand.   Noiseless.   Seif-Oiling  Bearings. 
Regulation  Perfect.   Two  turns  of  wheel  one  long  stroke. 

I  will  sell  in  places  where  I  have  no  agency  one  or  two  windmills  at  a 
special  low  rate  to  introduce  them. 

A  special  lot  of  TANK  that  MUST  be  sold,  made  of  clear,  dry  redwood. 

HEROULIS,  IMPROVED  DAVIS  and  SAN  JOAQUIN  WIND- 
MILLS. TANKS.  Etc. 

WRITE  FOB  PRICES  AND  TESTIUONIAI.8. 

SPECIAL  BARGAINS -One  15-H.  P.  Otto  Gas  Engine.  One  20-H.  P.  Portable  Steam 

Engine. 


WORKS:  Cor.  Mela  and  Otter  Streets, 
OFFIOfil;  847  Commerce  Street, 
STOCKTON.  OALi. 


•roiarlotox*. 


THE  CARTER 

CLING  FITTER. 

A  SiniPI.E,  FR&CTIOAI.  DEVICE 

For  Cutting  and  Fitting  Clingstone  Peaches 
Rapidly  and  Wit  boat  Waste  or 
Mutilation. 


In  all  other  raethodi  and  machines  the  pit  Is  cut,  dug  or 
punched  out,  together  with  more  or  leta  of  the  flsab.  fbe 
Carter  Cllrg  Pltter  removes  the  pit  in  an  eaRier,  cleaner  and 
more  economical  manner  and  turns  out  work  that  cannot 
be  equaled,  at  a  apeed  that  cannot  be  attained  by  any  other 
method  or  machine. 


PAT?  MAV  17.  1 69;. 


Price,  f.  o.  b  $19.00 

Terms  Cash. 

Full  and  concise  directions  tor  setting  up  and  operating 
accompany  the  machine. 

A.  G.  OARTFR. 

Oare  Hawley  Bros. ,  San  Franclcco,  Cal. 


Acq.  6  1892. 
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The  Earliest  Yellow  Freestone  Known 

CURL  LEAF  PROOF. 

TWO  WEEKS  EARLIER  THAN  FOSTER 
OR  EARLY  CRAWFORD. 

The  Best  Peach  Enowi  for  Early  Ship 
ment  East. 

Reasonable  prices  to  dealers  and  canvassers.  For 
particulars  apply  to 

W.  W.  SMITH,  TsoaTiUe, 
A.  T.  FOSTER,  Dlzon, 
Or,  I.  H.  THOMAS  &  SON.  Viaalia. 


NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

 AN  EXCEPriONALLY  FINE  

GENERAL   NURSERY  STOCK 

 FOR  

SEASON  1892-3. 

Warranted  free  from  all  disease,  true  to  name,  and 
home  grown. 

Nurseries  at  Napa,  near  R.  R.  Depot  Residence  of 
proprietor  at  Sausal  Fruit  Farm,  H  miles  north  of  Napa. 

 ADDRESS  

LEONARD  COATES,   Napa,  Cal. 


100,000  EXTRA  FINE 

BARTLETT  PEAR  TREES. 

Apple.  P«ar,  Plum,  otierrv,  Peach,  Apricot 
Nectarloe,  QuiDce,  Grape  Vices 
and  Sm^il  Fruits. 

600,000  FRUIT  TREES! 

Oransre,  Lemon.  Lime,  Olive,  Japan  Persim- 
mon, and  ail  kinds  of  Nut-bearing 
Trees  Shade  and  Ornamental 
Trees,    Shrubs.  Etc. 

IMPOETED  FRUIT  TREE  SEEDLINGS 

Ask  f  jr  Prices. 

James  T.  Bogue.  Marysville  Cal. 


NEW  PLANTS. 

Rare  tropical  fruit  and  orna- 
mental plants,  trees,  vines, 
bulbs,  from  the  four  corners  of 
the  earth.  Choice  Florida 
plants  of  merit.  Palms,  deco- 
rative stock,  etc. 

feod  10  for  lOO-page  de- 
scriptive I  atalogue. 

KEASONEB  BROS., 
Oneco,  Fla. 


GRANGERS'  BANK 

OF  CALIFORNIA, 
SAN    FBANOISOO,  OAL. 
Incorporated  April,  18T4. 


Aathorlzed  Capital  ll.OOO.OOb 

Capital  paid  ap  and  Beaerve  Fund  800,000 
DlTldeoda  paid  to  Stookholdera.. .  720,000 

OFFICERS. 

A.  D.  LOOAN  Presldeni 

I.  C.  STEELE  Vice-President 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIEB  Cashier  and  Manasei 

FRANK  McMULLKN  Secret»rj 

Oeneral  Banking.  Deposits  received.  Gold  and  Silver. 
Bills  of  Excbang<-  bonght  and  sold.  Loans  on  wheat  and 
country  produce  a  specialty, 

Janoarv  1  1(«»2  4  IffONTPKLLraR.  Vmnurn 


NEW  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  GRADER. 

QUICKEST. 
CHEAPEST. 
CAREFULEST 
CAPACITY  FKUM  lU  TO  50  TONS  PER  DAY. 

ONE   BOY   CAN   RUN  IT. 

Send  for  Illustrated  circular  giving  prices,  sizes,  capacity  and  testimonlaTs. 

MOSHER.  CHANDLER  &  CO.,  ■  -  -  216  Front  Street,  Mannfacturers, 
G.  G.  WICK  SON  &  CO.,      -      ■      -  3  &  5  Front  Street,  Selling  Agents, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL. 


TIMOTHY  HOPKINS. 

EXPORTERS,  IMPORTERS   AND  GROWERS  OF 

TREES.PLANTS.SEEDS.BULBS. 

427-  29  SANSOME  STREET,      -       SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

NUBSEBIE8:    MEMLO    PABK.  OAL. 

8WKET  PEA  SEED  FREE— We  will  mail,  free,  a  packet  cf  Mixed  Pea  Seed 
(our  own  growing)  to  each  person  who  will  send  us  the  names  and  addresses  of  ten  peo- 
ple who  have  gardens  and  are  interested  in  flowers. 

CALLA  LILY  BULBS  WANTED.— Write  us  stating  Ooantity 

and  Price. 


Have  you  a  Plant  or  Fern  in  your  home  7  If  not,  send  for  some, 
specimens. 


We  have  choice 


STOCKTON  NURSERIES, 


ESTABLISHED  1853 


FRUIT  TREES.    FRUIT  TREES. 


Also  Fine  Stock  of  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shtnlis,  Palms,  Roses  and  Carnations. 

PLANTS   IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

E.  C,  CLOWES,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 
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ALL  SIZES,  FOR  GAS,  STEAM  AND  WATER. 

 WE  MANUFACTURE  

SHEET  IRON  AND  STEEL  PIPE, 

ALI,  SIZES. 

For  Water  Supply,  Mining,  Irrigating  Purposes,  Stock 
Ranches,  Etc. 

Made  in  I^engthg  Desired  from  16  to  80  feet. 


The  Cut  shows  a  Section  of  Three  Joints 

DOUBLE  RIVETED  SHEET  IRON  PIPE. 

In  the  manufacture  of  this  Pipe,  we  use  only  a  high  grade  o  annealed 
Charcoal  Iron  of  great  tensile  strength. 

The  weight  or  thickness  of  metal  used.  Is  graded  according  to  service 
required,  and  pressure  to  which  the  Pipe  will  be  subjected. 


FOB  AtL  UNDEKGBOUND  PURPOSES,  we  Immerse  the  Pipt 
In  a  bath  containing  a  spedal  mixture  of  ASPBALTUM,  PITCH  and 
PETROLEUM,  at  a  Temperature  of  300°  Farenhelt.  It  thus 
receives  a  thorough  coating,  both  inside  and  outside,  rendering  It  impervious 
to  the  alkalies  of  the  earth,  rust,  etc,  and  Is  practiCJkUy  indestructible. 


Black,  Painted  and  OalvanUed,  for  Roof  and  Sides  of 

HAY  BARNS,  DRY  HOUSES, ISTABLES,  ETC. 


W.W.MONTAGUE&CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO-SAN  JOSE-LOS  ANGELES. 


^Iicatiopal. 


Bowens  Academy, 

UolTcrsltj  Ave.,  Berkelej. 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL 

FOR  BOYS  AND  YOUNG  MEN. 
Special  university  preparation,  depending  not  on  time, 
but  on  progress  in  studies. 
T.  8.  BOWBNS.  M.  A..  Head  Maater. 


School  Of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 
728  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL. 
Open  All  Year. 
A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  President. 
Assaying  of  Ores,  $M;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon  AMay, 
$26;  Blowpipe  Assay,  JIO.    Full  course  of  assaying,  160, 
ESTABLISHKD  1884  tr  Send  for  drcular. 


Analjtical  ChemUta  and  Assay  era. 

ESTABLISHED  1887  —  109i  COMMERCUL  ST.,  L08 
Acgeles,  Cal  We  have  fltted  up  the  be-t  laboratory 
in  Southern  California  and  are  prerared  to  make  Assays 
and  Analyses  of  all  Metals,  Minerals,  Ores,  Waters,  Fer. 

tiiizers.  Etc.    ASSAYING  TAUGHT 


AUiU«^(.    BUiSIMlfisa  i'ltAOllCE. 


I.IFE  S0HOI.ABSHIPS.  $7S. 

No  VAOATIONS.  DAT  AND  EvunHS  SbSIOM. 

Ladles  admitted  Into  all  Departments. 
Address:    T  A.  ROBlNsnN.  M  A  Prnaldent 


BUSINESS  OOLLEQE. 

24  POST  ST.,  S.  F. 

FOB  SEVENTY  -  FIVE  DOI.I,AB8  THIS 
College  Instructs  In  Shorthand,  Type  Writing,  Book- 
keeping, Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  the 
English  branches,  and  everything  pertaining  to  business 
for  six  full  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers,  and  give 
ndivldual  instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  school  baa 
Its  gradiiates  in  every  part  of  the  State. 

tM'  SSITD  FOR  ClKCULAB. 

E.  P.  HEALD,  Prssidenl 

C.  8.  HALET,  Secretary. 


ECLIPSE 


STANDARDS 
HUSTLER! 


WIND  MILLS! 

Wind  Mills! 
Towers ! 


STEEL 


We  want  live  Agents  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
to  whom  liberal  prices  and  terms  ■will  be 
giTen. 


FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO., 


(Mention  this  paper.) 


Chicago,  ■/'> 


GALE 

BAKER  >''^^  HAMILTON 
SAN  FRANCISCO-SACRAMENTO 


STOCK  a  SCALES 


4Tor^ 

U.S.STA 


DARO.  FULLYWARRANTED. 


or*  Delivered  at  yotn  U.  K.  Station  and  ample  time  fM 
building  and  testmg  aljowed  before  acceptance. 

OSGOOD  &  THOMPSON.  Binghamton.ll  f 
PORTABLE  PLATFORM  SCALES, 
TRUCKS,  ETC. 

Twenty-five  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  other  on  tht 
market.   Seud  for  Catalogue. 

C.  H.  LINDEMANN,  Agent, 

26  KEARNY  STREET,  SAN  FRANOISOO. 


DEWEY  &  GO  PATENT  AGENTS. 


ARTESIAN  WELL  TOOLS. 

A  full  set  complete  of  Hand-boring  Tools,  six  incbrs, 
of  late  design  and  nearly  new,  for  sale  at  reduced  pries, 
as  the  owner  has  no  further  use  for  them. 

Inquire  or  address  W.  ZABTMAN  Si  CO., 

Petalama,  Oal. 


PLOWS 

s-F.  BAKER  &  HAMILTON  sACTo, 


f  ACIFie  I^URAlo  PRESS 
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SIMPLICITY  !  DISPATCH  !  DURABILITY  I 

THE  LIGHTNING  HAY  PRESS. 


By  the  new  Power  Device  used,  the  leverage  and  power  steadily  incrpasef,  until  the  last  few  inches  of  plunger  movement,  the  power  is  enormous — the  power  being  so  strong 
that  bales  of  great  weight  are  made — and  is  arranged  so  there  is  no  jerk  whatever  on  the  team  passing  the  center,  and  no  pull  crossing  the  Pitman;  thus  we  have  the  simplest  full 
circle,  as  well  as  the  easiest  press  on  team  and  men,  and  the  most  rapid  in  iU  operation.  Our  improvements  have  been  thoroughly  tested,  and  are  giving  perfect  satisfaction 
wherevpr  used. 

We  claim  as  in  the  case  of  all  other  machinery,  that  the  most  simple  is  the  most  practical.  The  Lightning  has  no  cogs,  slides  or  chains,  there  are  no  swinging  arms,  or  con- 
nection of  Pitman  with  crank  whatever,  to  interfere  with  rebound.  All  others  have  friction  of  either  cog^,  slides,  chains  or  swinging  arms,  the  Lightning  nothing  but  air;  we 
have  a  ten  (10)  inch  crank,  thirty-six  (36)  inch  stroke,  twelve  (12)  foot  sweep,  twenty-eight  (28)  inch  feed  opening,  with  a  flaring  steel  hopper  which  more  than  doubles  our  feed 
opening;  we  have  also  adopted  an  automatic  tucker  or  folder,  which  folds  the  hay  down  in  front,  making  a  very  smooth,  compact  bale. 

As  the  Lightning  has  greater  capacity  than  others,  necessitates  its  being  made  correspondingly  stronger,  by  using  st^el  in  parts  where  others  use  wood  and  cast  iron;  the 
baling  case  on  the  Lightning  is  made  of  heavy  steel  (having  a  tensile  strength  of  60,000  pounds)  bound  with  steel  angles,  not  bolted  but  riveted  with  red  hot  rivets,  making  it 
practically  a  mould  of  steel;  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  tying  chamber  is  Steel  Plate,  and  the  sides  T  Steel;  thus  the  bale  has  no  possible  avenue  of  escape  to  spread,  until  tied  and 
entirely  out  of  the  press;  this  is  the  secret  of  the  solid  bale  for  which  the  Lightning  is  noted. 

DEERE  IMPLEMENT  CO., 

305   &  307   MARKET   STREET,  SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


NO  FIRE ! 
NO  ASHES! 


NO  BOILER 
NO  SMOKE 


No  Engineer! 
No  Danger! 

PACIFIC  Gas  or  Casoline  Engines,  REGAN  Vapor  Engines, 

LAUNCHES  !   ENGINES  FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  WORK ! 

Over  800  in  Actual  Use  on  this  Coast,  Running  Pumps,  Hoisting  Worlcs, 

Machinery  of  ail  kinds,  and  Boats. 

UNION  GAS  ENGINE  CO.. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


221-223  FIRST  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


CONTINUOUS 
POWERFUL. 
RAPID. 


The  Farmers'  Own 


We  have  one  press  used  very  little,  co  t  $4oO.  will  sell  for  $250,  if  ordered  this 
month.  Full  circle.  10  to  20  tons  per  day,  $425.  Send  for  circular. 

TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


P.&B. 


DRYING  PAPERS. 

(Patented  Feb.  28,  1888.) 

Specially  Prepared  for  Drying  Grapes  and  Other  Fruits. 

NO  NEED  OF  EXPENSIVE^OODEN  TRAYS.  NO  NEED  OF  TURNING 
FRUIT.    COSTS  MUCH  LESS  THAN  ANY  OTHER  METHOD. 

PDt  n  in  Rolls  contaiDing  1000  spare  feet,  or  m  Reams  of  480  Sheets— 24  1  36. 

SAMPLES  AND  CIRCULARS  FREF. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 

116  BATTERY  ST..      -      -      SAN  PRANCISOO 


LADIES 
DON'T 


BICURA   HOME  TREATMENT 

Will  gave  you  Money,  T.mo  and  SuScrlni;.  Send  for  book  on  Health,  Beauty  and 
Happiness.     BICURA.  COMPANT,  280  Sansome  St.,  San  Franolsco. 
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Luther  Burbank's  New  Plums. 

Notable  results  are  already  accruing  from  the  wonder- 
fully extensive  and  devoted  efforts  which  have  been  put 
forth  for  many  years  by  Luther  Burbank  of  Santa  Rosa. 
He  has  produced  during  the  last  25  years  something  like 
twenty  million  hybrid  and  crossbred  seedling  plants,  and 
the  endless  labor  and  outlay  bestowed  in  hybridizing 
selecting,  testing,  etc.,  is  now  being  more  generally  recog- 
nized, and  some  of  the  fruits  and  flowers  originated  by  his 
labors  are  becoming  household  words  wherever  fruits  and 
flowers  are  admired.  We  have  from  time  to  time  alluded 
to  this  important  work  in  the  Rubal,  and  we  are  pleased 
now  to  mention  three  new  plums  of  which  early  borne 
samples  are  sent  us. 

The  first  is  a  seedling  grown  from  seed  of  Kelsey  Japan 
plum  crossed  with 
pollen  from  Sat- 
suma.  It  is  a 
wondefully  fine 
fruit  in  texture  of 
skin  and  flesh, 
and  in  fact  is  free 
from  coarseness 
of  any  kind.  It 
carries  the  rich 
dark  color  of  the 
Satsuma,  and  in 
its  upper  portions 
shows  the  sym- 
metry of  that  va- 
riety. Its  lower 
half  discloses  the 
influence  of  the 
Kelsey  upon  its 
outline,  for  it  has 
inclination  to 
draw  to  a  point, 
though  to  a  much 
less  degree  than 
in  the  Kelsey. 
The  flesh  has  the 
dark  red  of  the 
Satsuma,  some- 
what  lightened 
with  the  yellow 


close  rows  first  to  determine  which  are  worthy  of  further 
trial,  and  these  specimens  came  from  plants  grown  almost 
as  thick  as  a  hedgerow.  We  shall  watch  with  interest  to 
see  what  they  will  do  when  budded  into  a  good  stock,  as 
Mr.  Burbank  will  undoubtedly  proceed  to  do. 

The  production  of  a  few  such  varieties  as  the  above 
should  prove  full  consolation  and  reward  for  the  labor  Mr. 
Burbank  puts  forth.  Of  course,  to  get  one  such  fruiting 
variety,  he  has  to  fruit  hundreds,  all  the  rest  of  which  are 
probably  altogether  worthless  through  reversion  to  the 
wild  type.  But  this  is  the  price  which  the  devoted  origi- 
nator of  new  varieties  has  to  pay  for  his  victories. 


The  Advance  in  Hog  Product. 

Within  the  past  60  days  there  have  been  several  ad- 


of  the  Kelsey.  Its 
flavor  is  characte- 
ristic and  delight- 
ful, and  suggests  watermelon,  grape,  plum  and  apricot  as 
its  presence  invades  the  palate.  The  pit  is  smooth,  shapely 
and  of  medium  size.   The  fruit  seems  to  us  to  reflect  in  a 
notable  degree  the  good  qualities  of  both  its  parents. 

Mr.  Burbank  sends  us  also  two  other  crossbred  seed- 
lings. One,  designated  as  "  J,"  is  a  very  handsome  yellow 
with  slight  reddish  clouding  on  the  sun  side.  It  is  also 
built  upon  the  Kelsey  crossed  in  this  case  with  the  Bur- 
bank. It  has  rather  more  of  the  Kelsey  shape  than  the 
fruit  cross  with  Satsuma  above  described,  but  it  is  not 
nearly  so  uneven  as  the  Kelsey.  It  has  clear  yellow  flesh 
and  a  flood  of  juice  of  very  mild,  agreeable  flavor.  It 
seems  to  be  a  persistent  clingstone. 

Another  new  variety  is  marked  "  2,"  and  is  a  cross  of 
Kelsey  with  Satsuma  pollen.  It  gives  no  intimation  of 
the  Kelsey  shape,  but  almost  fully  reflects  the  Satsuma 
form.  It  is  a  dark  color,  plentifully  studded  vith  light 
yellow  dots.  It  has  a  most  beautiful  deep  red  and  almost 
translucent  flesh,  suggesting  a  mass  of  currant  jelly.  It  is 
juicy  and  has  a  distinctly  vinous  flavor.  The  variety  has 
points  which  will  command  wide  attention. 

These  fruits  are  all  good  medium  size,  but  smaller  than 
good  samples  of  either  of  their  parent  varieties.  It  is  al- 
together probable  that  they  will  run  larger  when  better 
grown.   Mr'  Burbank,  of  course,  fruits  his  seedlings  in 


A  FOOTHILL  ORCHARD  ON   STONY  CREEK,  IN  COLUSA  COUNTY. 


vances  in  the  market  value  of  hog  product,  with  still 
higher  prices  expected  to  rule.  The  advances  have  been 
made  in  the  face  of  a  pack  of  5,085,000  hogs  from  March 
to  August  Ist,  against  a  pack  of  4,285,000  hogs  during  the 
like  time  in  1891.  Notwithstanding  the  pack  this  year 
shows  an  increase  of  800,000  hogs,  yet  the  stock  of  hog 
product  at  the  East  is  remarkably  light,  so  heavy  have 
been  the  home  and  export  demand.  The  marketing  of 
a  larger  number  of  hogs  has  been  brought  about  by  the 
certainty  of  a  large  falling  off  in  the  corn  crop  and  pros- 
pective higher  prices  for  the  cereal.  The  opinion  that 
higher  prices  will  rule  for  hog  product  is  grounded  on  the 
fact  that  farmers  have  marketed  or  else  have  provided  for 
marketing  all  the  hogs  they  intend  to  before  the  new  corn 
crop  season  sets  in,  and  with  fewer  available  hogs  and 
light  stocks  of  the  product,  combined  with  an  excellent 
home  and  export  demand  for  the  latter,  it  will  be  quite 
impossible  for  packers  not  to  take  advantage  of  the  favor- 
able situation  and  put  prices  as  high  as  the  market  will 
justify. 

Tobacco. — Tobacco  at  the  Gulp  plantation  at  San 
Felipe  shows  the  fine  condition  and  excellent  quality  of  a 
true  Havana  leaf.  There  are  50  acres  which  will  yield 
about  50,000  pounds.    Cutting  is  now  in  progress. 


A  Coast  Range  Foothill  Orchard. 

We  have  had  descriptions  and  illustrations  of  the  Sierra 
foothill  orchards.  On  the  opposite  or  western  side  of  the 
great  valley  of  California,  lie  the  foothills  of  the  Coast 
Range,  which  are  to  some  extent  being  used  for  orchard 
and  vineyard  planting.  These  foothills  are,  on  the  whole, 
less  picturesque  than  those  of  the  Sierra  Nevada;  they 
generally  carry  less  forest  and  jutting  rock,  and  their  soil 
is  of  a  more  somber  hue.  And  yet  they  have  here  and 
there  trees  and  rocks  and  falling  water  fit  to  entrance  an 
artist.  But  their  greater  area  is  gentle  slope  and  rolling 
hills  and  their  expanse  seems  almost  illimitable.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  a  great  part  of  the  foothills  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Coast  Range  is  in  a  region  of  deficient 
rainfall,  and  they  have  not  above  them  the  natural 

^   reservoirs  of  the 

snow-crowned  Si- 
erra. 

There  is  a  por- 
tion of  the  region 
of  Coast  Range 
foothills  on  the 
west  side  of  the 
Sacramento  val- 
ley which  has 
abundant  rainfall 
and  kind,  loamy 
soil  and  is  ad- 
mirably fitted  for 
fruit  production. 
The  precipitation 
of  moisture  is  far 
g '■eater  than  on 
the  plains  of  the 
valley,  and  catch- 
ing the  sun  rays 
as  they  first  sur- 
mount the  Sierra 
Nevada, and 
holding  them 
during  long  days, 
conditions  are 
present  which 
favor  the  produc- 
tion of  early 
fruits.  The  hill- 
sides and  small 
valleys    on  the 

west  side  of  the  lower  Sacramento  valley  have  been  famous 
for  years  in  this  line  of  production.  It  is  now  something 
of  a  question  how  far  northward  these  favoring  conditions 
prevail.  Recent  experience  has  shown  that  the  northern 
extension  of  this  region  is  greater  than  was  once 
thought,  and  we  are  not  prepared  to  set  a  bound  upon  it. 

The  picture  upon  this  page  shows  a  small  orchard  in  the 
northern  extension  of  the  region  to  which  we  have  alluded. 
It  is  situated  in  the  Stony  creek  region  of  Colusa  county, 
and  it  well  portrays  the  features  of  the  foothills  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Sacramento  valley.  Lands  which  have 
been  used  since  the  settlement  of  the  State  for  hay  or  grain 
or  pasturage  have  of  late  become  diversified  as  in  the  en- 
graving by  the  insertion  of  areas  of  fruit  trees.  Marked 
is  the  contrast  at  this  season  between  the  foliage  of  the 
trees  and  vines  and  the  sere  expanses  of  stubble  or  dry 
pasturage.  Marked  also  is  the  effect  produced  upon  the 
value  of  these  lands  when  thrifty  and  productive  trees  give 
demonstration  of  the  adaptation  of  the  soil  and  situation 
to  fruit  production.  All  owners  of  such  lands  should  put 
them  to  the  test  of  such  employment.  It  does  not  cost 
much  to  plant  and  care  for  a  small  orchard,  and  yet  its  in- 
fluence upon  the  beauty  of  the  country,  the  comfort  of  the 
home,  and  in  many  cases  upon  the  value  of  the  holding, 
are  almost.beyond  estimate. 
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to  determine  their  value  both  as  pure  breda  and  for  cross- 
ing. We  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Bailey  will  do  this  with  his 
customary  enterprise. 
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The  Week. 

We  seem  to  have  had  rather  a  narrow  escape  from  a  rain 
in  August  this  year.  At  central  coast  points  and  even  in 
the  interior  at  the  north  there  was  everything  varying 
from  a  sprinkle  to  a  light  shower.  Fortunately  it  did  not 
invade  the  regions  where  fruit  is  largely  laid  out  on  trays, 
or  where  the  tiers  of  grain  sacks  rise  like  fortifications  on 
field  or  river-bank.  California  has  too  much  value  out  of 
doors  now  to  tolerate  the  thought  of  a  rain,  and  fortunately 
there  is  very  little  danger  of  it  at  present. 

The  astronomers  are  knocking  their  heads  together 
about  Mars,  which  happens  to  be  somewhat  nearer  the 
earth  than  usual.  If  Mars  could  hear  all  that  is  said  about 
him,  he  would  douse  his  glim.  According  to  reports,  land 
and  water  exchange  places  more  rapidly  on  his  surface 
than  they  do  on  a  good,  lively  real  estate  map. 

World's  Fair  matters  seem  to  be  reviving,  and  in  south- 
ern California  are  especially  active.  Now  they  propose  to 
send  a  whole  acre  of  bearing  orange  trees,  a  date  p£,lm  100 
feet  high,  and  Egyptian  pyramids  of  jelly,  etc.  It  looks 
as  though  northern  California  might  have  to  growl  over 
another  southern  boom  in  1894.  The  southern  people 
seem  to  know  how  to  do  it. 


Per-  ian  Pat-Tailed  Sheep. 

A  very  interesting  band  of  immigrants  has  been  captured 
for  California.  It  seems  that  Gen.  Truxton  Beale,  an  old- 
time  Californian,  while  U.  S.  Minister  to  Persia,  became 
interested  in  a  race  of  fat-tailed  sheep  which  are  highly 
esteemed  in  that  country.  They  are  large,  mutton  sheep, 
coarse- wooled  and  weigh  about  175  pounds,  live  weight. 
A  part  of  this  avoirdupois  is  the  fat  tail,  which  in  some 
cases  reaches  a  weight  of  six  to  ten  pounds.  From  this 
oily  appendage  comes  the  common  name  of  the  breed.  As 
a  result  of  Gen.  Scale's  admiration,  a  present  of  these 
Persian  sheep  was  made  to  the  United  States,  and  Secre- 
tary Busk,  to  whose  hands  all  such  agricultural  donations 
come,  decided  that  the  climate  of  California  would  suit 
these  distinguished  foreigners.  The  next  conclusion  was 
that  C.  P.  Bailey  of  San  Jose,  the  well-known  Angora  goat 
king  of  the  Pacific  slope,  would  of  course  know  best  how  to 
dispose  of  this  new  ovine  acquisition  from  Asia,  and  so 
they  are  coming  consigned  to  his  care.  There  are  17  sheep 
in  the  band  and  they  are  expected  to  arrive  in  San  Jose 
next  week.  Mr.  Bailey  proposes  to  place  one  pair  in 
Golden  Gate  Park  and  another  pair  perhaps  at  one  of  the 
University  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations.  Another 
pair  will  go  to  one  of  W.  B.  Carr's  farms  in  Kern  county, 
and  the  balance,  for  the  present,  will  go  to  Mr.  Bailey's 
Angora  farm  in  Monterey  county.  Mr.  Bailey  ought,  if 
possible,  to  take  the  sheep  to  the  State  Fair,  so  the  people 
can  all  see  their  present  from  the  Shah.  Then  there 
should  be  careful  provision  made  for  handling  the  band, 


A  Concentration  of  Milling  Interests. 

During  the  last  week  there  has  been  announced  a 
notable  concentration  of  flour  milling  interests  in  the  cen- 
tral and  southern  part  of  the  State.  A  few  years  ago  there 
was  a  combination  formed  to  control  the  chief  mills  in  San 
Mateo,  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Cruz,  San  Benito,  Monterey 
and  San  Luis  Obispo  counties,  which  seemed  to  work 
well  for  those  inside,  although  it  created  hardships  out- 
side. The  present  combination  includes  a  far  greater 
group  of  milling  interests,  for  it  is  stated  that  the  mills 
owned  by  the  new  concern  have  an  aggregate  capacity  of 
6000  barrels  of  flour  daily,  and  12  of  them  are  now  run- 
ning, giving  daily  employmment  to  an  aggregate  of  1000 
men  in  diflerent  cities  of  the  State.  The  combination  cuts 
a  considerable  figure  financially,  for  the  corporation  is 
capitalized  at  $10,000,000  in  paid-up  stock. 

The  ostensible  reasons  for  the  combination,  as  stated  by 
a  director  of  the  concern  to  a  reporter,  are  given  as 
follows: 

"The  idea  is  that  we  want  to  do  business  on  a  cheaper  basis 
and  put  our  stock  on  the  market  under  better  advantages.  As 
it  now  stands,  each  millman  takes  all  his  risks  singly.  Now, 
in  this  corporation,  if  my  mill  should  burn  down  to-morrow 
my  product  would  go  on  just  the  same. 

"  But  competition  is  done  away  with,"  suggested  the  reporter. 
"  How  about  that  ?" 

"Oh,  yes,  so  far  as  we  in  the  company  are  concerned  there 
will  be  no  competition,  but  we  will  not  put  up  prices — on  that 
we  are  determined.  Overproduction  and  limited  markets 
have  kept  us  in  check  and  prevented  us  from  making  any 
great  money  in  the  business.  We  hope  to  do  a  little  better  in 
the  future  under  the  new  arrangement." 

Apparently,  the  creation  of  a  combination  of  this  kind 
has  the  chance  of  coming  between  the  graingrower  and 
the  breadeater  in  a  way  to  work  hardship  to  both.  To  the 
extent  of  its  membership  it  removes  competition  in  the 
purchase  of  choice  milling  wheat,  which  has  often  been 
keen  between  rival  millers,  and  local  wheat  values  were 
thereby  advanced.  On  the  other  hand  it  prevents  compe- 
tition between  these  same  parties  for  custom  for  flour,  and 
though  the  combination  is  "  determined  not  to  advance 
prices,"  prices  will  advance  by  their  inaction,  unless  mills 
outside  of  the  combination  keep  them  down.  Fortunately, 
perhaps,  there  are  many  strong  milling  firms  outside  of 
the  new  corral. 

It  is  true  that  milling  combinations  have  not  yet  done 
much  on  this  coast,  but  they  have  been  a  source  of  serious 
trouble  to  graingrowers  in  the  central  west,  and,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  here  also.  They  have  necessitated  the  build- 
ing of  mills  by  graingrowers  in  some  instances.  This  is 
uphill  aud  dangerous  work.  It  would  be  far  better  for  the 
graingrower  to  find  a  market  in  which  healthy  competi- 
tion established  fair  prices,  but  there  have  been  cases  in 
which  farmers  have  had  to  fight  the  devil  with  fire,  and 
cooperation  has  been  succeisfuUy  invoked  to  contend  with 
combination. 

But  we  trust  that  we  shall  be  spared  the  issues  between 
graingrowers  and  millowners  which  have  vexed  and  hin- 
dered the  prosperity  of  other  producing  regions.  We  hope 
we  shall  not  see  another  1  ot  of  dismantled  mills  and 
locked  out  workmen,  with  the  attendant  loss  and  incon- 
venience resulting  from  the  cessation  of  local  grinding 
facilities.  If  the  combination  can  work  to  advantage  in 
extending  the  flour  trade  between  California  and  adjacent 
States  and  Territories  and  to  points  of  distant  shipment,  it 
will  cure  overproduction  in  a  legitimate  way.  By  increasing 
the  demand  and  broadening  the  avenues  of  disposition,  its 
work  will  be  generally  beneficial.  If  it  is  to  reduce  pro- 
duction by  closing  up  mills,  by  forcing  weaker  rivals  into 
bankruptcy,  and  to  increase  its  profits  by  crushing  down 
the  price  of  milling  wheat  and  running  up  the  price  of 
flour,  its  birth  will  usher  in  a  period  of  discomfort  and 
trouble  which  will  not  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  State. 
What  the  future  will  be  will  depend  upon  the  aims  and 
policy  of  the  combination  which  are  not  oflicially  stated, 
and  upon  its  actions  which  are  yet  to  be  taken. 


Florida  Irrigation. — Upon  another  page  may  be 
found  an  interesting  account  of  a  Florida  pumping  and 
sprinkling  outfit.  In  addition  to  the  absence  of  high, 
flowing  water  in  that  State,  because  of  no  mountain 
sources,  it  seems  that  the  State  has  no  bottom  to  it  which 
will  hold  water,  so  that  artificial  rainfall  is  the  only  prac- 
ticable way  to  distribute  water.  Some  who  have  tried  to 
carry  water  in  ditch  or  furrows,  speak  feelingly  of  its 
speedy  disappearance.  One  man  says  he  ran  250,000  gal- 
lons in  a  trench  before  it  reached  900  feet  disfance  trom  the 
source.  Another  man  poured  10,000  gallons  out  of  a  tank 
and  it  did  not  travel  ten  feet.  Another  used  300,000  gal- 
lons to  wet  two  acres  of  trees.  No  wonder  they  have  to 
sprinkle.  What  else  can  they  do  in  a  State  with  no  top 
and  no  bottom — ^just  a  lot  of  sea-foam  rocking  on  the  tide . 


The  Sitaation  of  Wheat. 

In  the  month  of  June  the  Rural  Press  claimed  that 
the  wheat  crop  of  the  world  would  be  less  in  this  year 
than  it  was  in  1892,  and  intimated  that  California  No.  1 
white  shipping  wheat  was  a  good  investment  at  around 
$1.40  per  cental.  This  latter  opinion  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  will  be  fully  verified  before  the  fall 
months  pass.  Already  our  statement  that  there  would  be 
a  short  crop  is  being  proven  correct,  so  far  as  the  first 
estimates  go  to  show.  Beerbohm,  a  recognized  authority, 
places  the  yield,  in  bushels,  of  the  leading  countries  as 
follows:  United  States,  520,000,000  (this  is  9,000.000 
bushels  more  than  our  estimate);  Russia,  208,000,000; 
France,  288,000,000;  India,  208,000,000;  Hungary,  132,- 
000,000;  Italy,  116,000,000;  United  Kingdom,  64,000,000: 
Germany,  104,000,000.  Total,  1,640,000,000  bushels, 
against  1,700,000,000  in  1891,  and  1,726,000,000  in  1890. 
From  the  smaller  producing  wheat  countries,  the  yield 
will  aggregate  less  in  this  year  than  it  did  in  1891,  so  that 
it  is  safe  to  place  the  total  outturn  of  all  countries  at  about 
75,000,000  bushels  less  in  1892  than  it  was  in  1891. 

In  estimating  the  probable  requirements,  several  im- 
portant factors  must  be  considered.  The  root  crop  in  the 
United  Kingdom  is  unquestionably  very  much  larger  this 
year  than  it  was  in  1891,  but  on  the  Continent,  so  far  as 
we  can  judge  from  the  most  reliable  information  received, 
there  is  no  material  difference  in  the  yield,  but  the  rye 
crop  will  be  larger — how  much  it  is  hard  to  estimate.  In 
the  United  Kingdom  the  root  crop,  particularly  that  of 
potatoes,  plays  an  important  part  in  relation  to  wheat  re- 
quirements, while  rye  is  equally  important  on  the  Conti- 
nent. Even  with  increased  crops  of  root  vegetables  and 
rye,  the  shortage  in  wheat,  with  a  short  crop  of  corn  in 
this  country,  cannot  be  made  good. 

The  corn  crop  in  the  United  States  cuts  no  small  figure 
in  estimates  as  to  the  probable  market  value  of  wheat. 
The  crop  is  now  placed  at  1,600,000,000  bushels,  against 
over  2,000,000,000  bushels  in  1891,  with  the  season  from 
two  to  three  weeks  late.  If  a  heavy  frost  should  in  next 
month  visit  the  corn  belt  in  the  central  States,  then  the 
estimated  crop  of  1,600,000,000  bushels  will  be  cut  down 
very  materially,  and  the  markets  for  wheat  and  corn  make 
a  rapid  advance,  for  corn,  as  an  article  of  food  and  of  feed, 
cuts  as  important  a  figure  in  the  United  States  as  do 
the  root  crops  in  England  and  rye  in  Germany.  When 
this  country  has  a  large  corn  crop,  more  wheat  is  available 
for  exp^rt,  and  vice  versa  when  the  corn  crop  is  poor  to 
fair.  Estimating  on  this  basis  the  probable  wheat  surplus 
which  will  be  available  for  export  in  the  United  States 
the  present  season,  it  is  quite  safe,  even  with  a  large  in- 
crease in  the  carryover  from  the  sVason  of  1891-92,  to  esti- 
mate it  at  not  to  exceed  150,000,000  bushels,  against  224,- 
831,843  bushels  in  the  season  of  1891-92  out  of  a  total 
crop  of  611,780,000  bushels.  That  the  estimated  surplus  of 
150,000,000  bushels  from  ^he  present  crop  is  now  too  small, 
but  may  possibly  be  too  high,  we  give  the  following : 
From  the  crop  in  1882,  which  aggregated  504,185,000 
bushels,  there  was  exported  147,811,316  bushels,  and  from 
the  512,765,000  bushels  yield  in  1884,  there  was  exported 
132,570,366  bushele,  and  in  both  of  these  years  the  yield 
of  corn  was  larger  than  is  the  estimated  yield  in  this  year. 


Mr.  Koebble's  Return. — Albert  Koebele,  the  Govern- 
ment entomologist,  has  returned  from  his  search  for  bene- 
ficial insects  in  Australia,  and  is  now  at  his  home  in  Ala- 
meda. He  brought  additional  supplies  of  the  insects  al- 
ready named  in  the  Rubal,  as  previously  sent  by  him, 
and  he  expects  them  to  demonstrate  their  value  here  as  he 
saw  it  demonstrated  durin  g  his  travels. 


Rights  in  the  Case. 

Rural  New  Yorker. 
Here  is  the  reasoning  of  some  newspapers  and  United 
States  Senators  on  the  strike  at  Homestead.  1.  The  tariff 
has  enabled  the  Carnegies  to  make  more  money  than  they 
could  have  made  without  it.  2.  This  wealth  was  created 
by  the  labor  of  the  workmen.  3.  The  workmen  have  a 
moral  right,  therefore,  to  seize  a  portion  of  that  property 
and  hold  it.  There  is  a  tariff  of  five  cents  a  dozen  on  eggs 
and  just  about  that  much  difference  between  the  prices 
obtained  by  American  and  Canadian  farmers  f  >r  this 
product,  as  quoted  in  the  Toronto  and  Buffalo  markets. 
According  to  this  the  farmer  gets  more  for  his  eggs  than 
he  would  were  the  Canadian  product  free.  This,  we  say, 
is  the  theory.  Now  if  some  large  poultryman  had  trouble 
with  his  hired  man  over  wages,  would  that  hired  man  be 
justified  in  claiming  a  share  of  the  eggs?  His  labor  has 
made  the  business  possible  and  the  tariff  has  helped  the 
farmer  make  money  out  of  his  hens.  If  the  Homestead 
men  have  a  right  to  share  Carnegie's  property,  the  hired 
man  has  a  right  to  take  at  least  one  egg  of  every  dozen. 
What  are  the  rights  of  the  laborer?  Where  do  they  begin 
and  end  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  will  have  much  to 
do  with  the  American  future. 
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From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

General  Weaver  arrived  in  California  last  week  and  is 
lending  to  our  presidential  campaign  not  only  the  interest 
of  his  presence,  but  the  force  of  effective  private  and  pub 
lie  speech.    No  affectations  of  dignity  are  allowed  to  limit 
his  campaign  activities.     He  goes  up  and  down  the  State 
in  the  most  Democratic  spirit,  talking  freely  and  cordially 
with  all  who  visit  him,  and  addressing  public  meetings 
wherever  he  stops  overnight.    Mr.  Weaver  says  nothing 
particularly  new,  but  he  says  the  old  things  exceptionally 
well,  attracts  large  and  attentive  hearings  everywhere  and 
is  unquestionably  making  votes  for  the  People's  party. 
The  Rural  does  not  believe,  with  Mr.  Weaver  and  his 
political  school,  that  the  country  is  going  to  the  dogs.  It 
sees  plainly  enough  that  times  are  hard  and  believes  that 
a  good  many  reforms  are  needed  to  establish  uniform  jus- 
tice in  the  country;  but  it  does  not  believe  that  all  the 
evils  of  the  time  can  be  cured  by  changing  the  laws. 
Much  less  does  it  believe  that  such  changes  as  Mr. 
Weaver  proposes  would  do  the  country  good.  The 
sub-treasury  scheme  and   the  silver  coinage  scheme, 
if  put  into  effect,  would,  we    believe,    plunge  the 
country  into  such  distress  as  it  has  never  before  suffered. 
Mr.  Weaver  and  his  associates    stand     chiefly  for 
policies  that  have  failed  time  and  time  again  in  other 
countries,  and  which  the  most  intelligent  judgment  ol  our 
own  country  and  times  condemns  as  false  and  vicious 
We  believe  with  the  People's  party  in  an  honest  and  eco 
nomical  government;  in  government  ownership  of  rail 
roads  and  telegraphs;  in  the  policy  of  holding  American 
lands  for  American  settlement,  and  in  many  other  lines  of 
public  policy;  but  we  oppose  with  the  earnestness  of  pro- 
found conviction  those  financial  theories  which  we  hold  to 
be  based  upon  false  principles  and  which  we  believe 
would  lead  to  widespread  ruin.    We  speak  thus  plainly 
knowing  well  that  other  expressions  would  be  more  ac- 
ceptible  to  many  of  our  readers,  but  with  a  newspaper 
as  with  a  man,  there  is  no  decent  rule  of  conduct 
save  the  rule  of  honesty.   To  be  fair  with  its  readers,  the 
Rural  must  speak  out  its  honest  judgments  of  things,  and 
believing  as  it  does,  it  would  be  false  to  its  duty  if  it  did 
not  warn  the  farming  community  of  the  Pacific  coast 
against  the  financial  heresies  of  Mr.  Weaver  and  those 
who  stand  with  him.    We  do  not  question  their  honesty, 
but  we  believe  that  they  are  wrong.  ' 


well  in  as  out  of  the  Alliance,  will  be  guided  by  their  old 
party  affiliations,  and  the  same  is  true,  if  we  may  credit 
the  head  of  the  American  Federation,  of  the  trades-union- 
ists.   Men  are  loth,  in  politics,  to  depart  from  old  associa- 
tions, and  there  is  nothing  in  the  present  situation  of  the 
country  to  make  them  do  it  in  anything  like  wholesale 
numbers.    And  yet,  there  are  oftentimes  great  surprises 
in  the  election  returns.    Who  would  have  supposed,  for 
example,  that  the  People's  party  would  poll  nearly  15,000 
votes  in  the  recent  election  in  Oregon?   True,  it  was 
only  a  minor  election,  a  time  when  men  are  much  less 
scrupulous  as  to  their  political  action   than  in  presi- 
dential elections,  but  the  returns  surprised  the  most  acute 
political  guessers,  and  there  may  be  the  same  sort  of  sur- 
prise in  store  for  California  this  fall.    But  assuming  that 
the  People's  party  support  will  be  large,  we  do  not  believe 
that  it  will  rest  upon  the  positive  quality  in  the  Omaha 
platform.    It  rests  not  upon  the  silver  and  sub-treasury 
heresies,  but  upon  the  just  discontent  of  the  country  with 
the  old  parties.    The  corruptions  of  politics— both  Demo 
cratic  and  Republican— in  this  State,  the  shameful  rule  of 
the  city  rings  in  the  legislature,  the  cowardice  of  both 
parties  in  allowing  railroad  and  other  corporations  to  fat- 
ten at  the  expense  of  the  producers— these  are  the  evils 
that  have  made  political  disgust  widespread  in  California- 
these  have  driven  into  the  new  party  thousands  who  feel' 
they  cannot  remain  in  their  old  political  relations  without 
loss  of  self-respect.     They  love  not  the  new  so  much 
as  they  despise  and  loathe  the  old. 


We  cannot  believe  that  these  financial  heresies  have 
taken  such  hold  upon  the  public  mind  as  their  promoters 
assert.   Within  the  past  few  weeks  we  have  talked  with 
scores  of  farmers,    men  of  repute  for  honesty,  com 
mon-sense  and  public  spirit,  and  in  almost  every  case  the 
opinions  expressed  have  been  in  accord  with  our  own. 
We  are  not,  we  hope,  violating  a  confidence  of  social  life 
in  quoting  the  remarks  of  Hon.  I.  C.  Steele  of  Pes 
cadero  in  this  connection.   I  believe,  said  Mr,  Steele 
that   the   Government   should  issue   all    the  money 
of  the  country,  and  that  every  dollar  it  issues  should  be 
the  equal  of  any  other  dollar;  that  whether  it  be  gold, 
silver  or  paper  it  shall  be  a  full  dollar  in  value.    I  believe 
in  the  use  of  silver,  but  I  want  a  dollar's  worth  of  it  put 
into  a  dollar.  We  are  not  able  to  quote  Mr.  Steele  exactly, 
but  the  above  is  substantially  what  he  said.  Another  man' 
who  never  says  in  private  what  he]  is  not  willing  to  say 
publicly,  and  whose  expressions  we  therefore  feel  safe  in 
quoting,  is  Hon.  W.  L.  Overhiser,  of  San  Joaquin  county. 
I  believe,  said  he,  in  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  but  I  want 
the  bullion  in  the  silver  dollar  to  be  worth  a  dollar.  We 
might  quote  scores  of  others,  but  they  all  come  to  the  same 
thing.   This,  we  believe,  is  the  sentiment  of  those  who 
have  studied  the  question  and  whose  business  experience 
and  general  character  entitle  their  judgments  to  credit. 
These  men  are  not  blind  to  the  disadvantages  of  a  single 
standard;  they  are  not  blind  to  the  evils  of  the  steadily 
enhancing  value  of  gold;  they  see  the  danger  as  plainly  as 
Mr.  Weaver  and  his  associates,  but  they  have  not  lost  their 
heads,  and  they  know  that  old  diseases  are  not  cured  by  new 
ones— they  are  not  willing  to  throw  the  country  into  fits  in 
the  hope  of  curing  its  ague.   To  such  men,  men  of  busi- 
ness sense  and  judgment  whose  motives  are  above  question 
and  whose  intelligence  enables  them  to  study  public  ques- 
tions fairly,  and  from  the  standpoint  of  the  producing 
farmer,   the   public   should   listen    rather    than  to 
glib  talkers  who  find  profit  and  public  distinction  in  pro 
moting  "  reforms."    The  judgment  of  one  such  solid  man 
of  common  sense  is  worth  that  of  a  hundred  professional 
agitators. 


In  an  article  printed  in  the  North  American  Review  for 
July,  Mr.  Samuel  Gompers,  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  said  : 

To  support  the  People's  party  under  the  belief  that  it  is  a 
lahoT  party  is  to  act  under  misapprehension.  It  is  not,  in  the 
nature  of  its  make-up,  a  labor  party,  or  even  one  in  which  the 
wage-workers  will  find  their  haven.  Composed,  as  the  People's 
party  is,  mainly  of  employing  farmers,  without  any  regard  to 
the  interest  of  the  employed  farmers  of  the  country  districts  or 
the  mechanics  and  laborers  of  the  industrial  centers,  there  must 
of  necessity  be  a  divergence  of  purposes,  methods  and  interests. 

In  the  following,  which  appeared  last  week  in  the  tele 
graphic  columns  of  the  daily  press,  there  is  something 
like  practical  confirmation  of  Mr,  Gompers'  remark  : 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Aug.  2.— General  James  R.  Baker,  the  Alli- 
ance candidate  for  governor  of  Minnesota,  this  evening  wrote 
a  letter  withdrawing  his  name  from  the  field.  This  leaves  it 
to  the  other  wing  of  the  party,  headed  by  Ignatius  Donnelly. 
It  is  staled  that  the  Alliance  wing,  numbering  approximately 
20,000  votes,  will  join  the  Democrats.  The  Alliance  faction 
will  make  its  fight  in  the  legislative  districts. 

Nothing  is  truer  than  that  there  is  no  basis  for  perma- 
nent political  association  upon  class  lines  between  the 
farmers  of  the  country  and  the  trades-unionists.  The 
former,  as  Mr.  Gjmpers  truly  says,  stand  for  the  interests 
of  employers,  the  latter  for  the  interests  of  the  employed. 
The  Homestead  affair  affords  an  illustration.  The  farmers 
of  the  country  stand,  almost  to  a  man,  with  the  mill-owner 
who  claims  protection  for  his  property  and  for  his  right  to 
employ  whoever  may  be  willing  to  engage  in  his  mill  upon 
terms  mutually  agreeable.  They  are  outspoken  in  oppo- 
sition to  that  spirit  which  would  make  the  dictum  of  the 
trades-union  the  law  of  the  land  as  between  employer  and 
employed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  trades-unionists,  so 
far  as  they  have  spoken,  are  with  the  strikers  heart  and 
soul  and  support  them  to  the  last  of  their  demands. 
Manifestly  here  are  elements  that  will  not  mingle,  and 
no  amount  of  pressure  can  for  any  long  time  hold 
together.  From  the  brief  dispatch  quoted  above,  it  ap- 
pears that  in  the  wreck  of  the  party  in  Minnesota  the 
trades-unionists  have  gotten  away  with  the  organization, 
leaving  the  Alliance  wing  out  in  the  cold  and  with  no 
resource  but  to  make  it^elf  as  comfortable  as  possible  with 
one  or  the  other  of  the  old  parties. 


But  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  People's  party  will 
command  a  large  vote  in  California  this  year.  Its  chief 
promoters,  in  reckoning  their  strength,  point  to  the  33,000 
members  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance  in  California  and  to  an 
equal  or  greater  number  of  trades-unionists,  and  assume 
that  all  will  vote  the  Weaver  ticket.  Of  course  this  is  an 
extravagant  estimate.   The  greater  number  of  farnaers,  as 


If  those  who  fondly  imagine  the  United  States  to  be  the 
foremost  country  of  the  world  in  the  work  of  political  and 
industrial  evolution  will  fix  their  attention  upon  the  far-ofi 
continents  in  the  south  seas,  they  will  find  that  we  have 
fallen  behind  in  the  race.  While  we  have  been  talking 
about  the  eight-hour  day,  Australia  has  established  it;  and 
while  we  are  merely  suggesting  Government  ownership  of 
railways,  there  it  is  an  accomplished  fact.  The  Review  of 
Reviews  notes  that  the  Victorian  administration  is  about 
to  introduce  a  bill  for  the  establishment  of  boards  of  con- 
ciliation to  prevent  strikes  and  lockouts,  and  another  to 
authorize  the  loan  of  public  money  at  three  per  cent  to 
farmers  wishing  to  buy  land  and  build  homes.  This  last 
measure  is  certainly  very  radical,  but  an  American  critic, 
the  Christian  Union,  points  out  that  the  loan  it  proposes  is 
certainly  less  hazardous  than  the  loan  our  own  Government 
contemplates  making  to  the  Nicaragua  Canal  Company. 
The  fact  that  the  money  is  lent  to  the  poor  to  be  spent  at 
home,  instead  of  lent  to  the  rich  to  be  spent  abroad,  does 
not  make  the  measure  any  more  objectionably  socialistic. 
Besides  these  innovations  in  Victoria,  another  quite  aa 


striking  has  been  made  in  New  Zealand.  The  Parliament 
there  has  enacted  a  law  assessing  land  and  improvements 
separately,  and  exempting  improvements  when  valued  at 
less  than  twenty- five  hundred  dollars.   At  this  point,  how- 
ever, the  legislators  depart  from  the  principle  of  the  sin- 
gle tax,  and  accept  that  of  progressive  taxation.  Im- 
provements worth  more  than  twenty-five  hundred  dollars 
are  taxed  at  a  gradually  increasing  rate,  which  is  the  same 
as  that  upon  land  when  the  improvements  are  valued 
above  fifteen  thousand  dollars.    For  landed  estates  valued 
above  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  still  another  progress- 
ive tax  is  established,  which  rises  from  the  rate  of  five 
cents  on  the  hundred  dollars  where  the  estate  is  worth  less 
than  fifty  thousand  dollars,  to  over  a  dollar  on  the  hundred 
where  the  estate  is  worth  more  than  a  million.  Altogether 
the  property  of  the  very  rich  is  taxed  at  about  double  the 
rate  imposed  upon  the  property  of  the  poor.  New  Zealand 
has  for  many  years  applied  a  similar  principle  in  the  taxa- 
tion of  inheritances.    This  earlier  law,  though  it  has  not 
prevented  the  creation  of  greater  and  greater  estates,  has 
at  least  checked  this  process,  and  sensibly  lightened  the 
burden  of  the  wage-earners  and  property-owners.  The 
new  law  simply  makes  another  great  stride  in  the  same 
direction. 


Those  English  statesmen  and  journals  who  are  fond  of 
satirizing  American  political  incidents  might,  if  they 
would  trouble  themselves  to  look  about  them,  find  better 
amusement  closer  at  home.  It  would  perhaps  be  deemed 
uncivil  to  remind  them  of  the  Irish  election  scenes,  but 
it  was  in  an  English  town,  we  believe,  that  sand  was 
thrown  into  Mr.  Gladstone's  eyes  a  few  weeks  ago.  A  more 
recent  incident  worthy  of  note  was  the  entrance  last 
week  of  Mr.  Hardie,  the  champion  of  the  Labor  inte- 
rest," into  the  House  of  Commons.  He  drove  up  in  a 
four-in-hand  covered  with  flaming  posters  and  loaded 
with  a  yelling  crowd  of  his  supporters.  He  was  dressed, 
with  studied  affectation,  in  workingmen's  clothes, 
greasy  and  dirty,  and  advanced,  cap  on  head,  to  take  the 
oath.  In  contrast  with  this  sort  of  thing,  "  Sockless " 
Jerry  Simpson's  conduct  is  the  pink  of  refinement.  Our 
English  friends  would  do  well  to  look  after  their  own 
motes"  before  hunting  tor  our  "  beams." 


The  British  Medical  S9ciety  has  been  looking  into  the 
so-called  "  gold  cure"  for  drunkenness,  now  largely  prac- 
ticed in  this  State  and  elsewhere,  and  after  full  examina- 
tion condemns  it.    The  substance  which  is  injected  into 
the  blood  of  the  patients  was  found  to  contain  no  gold  at 
all,  but  to  be  water  so  charged  with  poisonous  drugs  as  to 
be  more  intoxicating  than  wine.     Atropine,  the  well- 
known  paralyzing  agent,  is  the  chief  ingredient.  The 
RuBAL  frankly  confesses  its  satisfaction  at  this  report  be- 
cause from  the  beginning  it  has  held  the  so-called  cure 
'  under  suspicion."   It  has  seemed,  as  we  have  viewed  it, 
to  be  instinct  with  quackery  both  in  its  pretentions  and 
in  its  methods.    It  has  seemed  to  us  in  opposition  to  the 
whole  true  principle  of  enduring  temperance  reform,  in 
that  it  makes  men  sober  through  narcotic  effects  rather 
than  by  the  development  of  their  rational  and  moral 
powers  of  self-control.    It  affords  for  drunkenness  the 
same  sort  of  "cure"  that  chloroform  affjrds  for  physical 
pain.    The  only  thing  to  be  said  for  it  is  that  it  holds  the 
patient  to  an  enforced  sobriety  for  a  time  and  thus  affords 
opportunity  for  sober  reflection  upon  his  condition  and  for 
the  making  of  new  resolves.    But  this  advantage  mtist 
be  obtained  at  dreadful  cost  to  the  constitution,  and  it 
would  unquestionably  be  better  to  lock  the  patient  up  for 
a  time,  keep  intoxicants  away  from  his  reach,  and  thus 
secure  a  respite  of  temporary  sobriety  in  which  his  better 
nature  may  be  worked  upon  in  the  legitimate  ways  of 
warning  and  persuasion.   This    is  old-fashioned  treat- 
ment, and    it    will    probably   remain    in  reputable 
practice  when  the  Keely  craze  is  forgotten.    After  a 
few  more  Keely  "  graduates  "  have  died  of  heart  failure, 
a  few  more  suftered  paralysis,  and  a  few  more  gone  insane, 
people  will  stop  and  call  their  common  sense  to  judge  if 
it  be  wise  to  enforce  suicide  upon  the  nervous  system  even 
for  the  sake  of  being  sober  for  a  few  weeks  or  months. 

The  State  Fair. 

Preparations  for  the  grandest  State  Fair  ever  held  in  the 
State  are  progressing  satisfactorily.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
State  Board  on  Mmday,  applications  for  space  both  at  the 
park  and  in  the  pavilion  were  in  excess  of  supply.  At  the 
former  the  demand  for  stallroom  is  already  so  great  that 
the  directors  do  not  yet  see  the  way  clear  to  accommodate 
all  the  applicants.  The  directors  are  greatly  impressed  by 
the  magnitude  of  the  historical  exhibit,  and  will  have  to 
erect  an  immense  temporary  building  near  the  pavilion  to 
contain  all  the  articles  promised  for  that  department.  The 
exhibition  promises  to  excite  wider  interest  than  ever  be- 
fore since  State  Fairs  have  been  held  in  this  State. 
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Weather  and  Crop  Bnlletin  for  Week  Ending 
Augnst  8th. 

The  crop  conditions,  as  reported  for  the  week  ending 
Monday  evening  the  8th  inst.,  show  that  the  weather  has 
been  somewhat  warmer  than  during  the  previous  week, 
while  the  outlook  is  about  the  same,  viz.:  A  good  yield 
of  barley  and  hay  and  a  fair  yield  of  wheat.  The  fruit 
crop  will  be  short  of  the  average.  Bartlett  pears,  peaches, 
nectarines  and  other  fruits  are  being  shipped  daily  in  car- 
loads to  the  East,  The  weather  has  been  generally  cloud- 
less throughout  the  agricultural  districts  of  the  State.  A 
slight  sprinkle  of  rain  was  reported  from  Tehama  and 
Butte  counties.  The  grain  crops  are  all  secured  and  fruit 
is  being  rapidly  harvested.  The  well-known  fact  that  the 
climatic  conditions  of  Oalifornia  remain  nearly  the  same 
from  now  until  October  leaves  little  of  interest  for  corres- 
pondents to  report;  hence  the  failure  of  nearly  half  the 
regular  number  to  send  in  reports. 

Shasta.— .4ndmon— The  temperature  for  last  seven  days  has 
been  about  normal,  reaching  100  degrees.  The  lowest  temper- 
ature was  58°.  Fruit  is  ripening  very  fast.  Three  carloads  of 
fruit  were  shipped  from  Anderson  to  Chicago  during  the  week, 
and  three  carloads  will  be  started  for  the  same  destination 
during  the  coming  week.  Reports  from  Fall  Kiver  are  good 
and  wheat  and  grazing  fine.    Harvesting  is  about  over  here. 

Humboldt. —  Upper  Mattole — The  highest  temperature  re- 
corded during  the  past  week  was  94°.  The  lowest  temperature 
recorded  was  56°;  mean  temperature  64°.  Harvesting  progress- 
ing satisfactorily.  Wheat  is  very  plump,  but  not  very  full  in 
the  head  and  will  be  nearly  an  average  crop.  Corn  and  pota- 
toes late,  but  doing  well. 

Lake. — Ma  Tel  Vineyard — The  weather  continues  very  sea- 
sonable, though  possibly  a  little  cool.  Threshing  is  well  along 
and  the  crop  is  up  to  the  expectations.  Fruit  is  very  scarce  and 
commands  reaily  sale.  Grapes  are  doing  well,  but  warmer 
weather  would  be  better  for  them. 

Sonoma. — Healdaburg—  Average  weather  has  prevailed  during 
the  past  week,  with  some  foggv  mornings  and  some  warm  days. 
Fruit  is  ripening  nicely  and  hops  are  doing  well. 

Santa  Rosa — General  conditions  unchanged  since  last  week. 
Fruit  is  ripening  slowly,  but  fast  enough  to  make  it  of  a 
splendid  quality.  Canneries  are  running  full  blast  and  prices 
are  firm.  Hops  are  growing  well  and  promise  a  fair  yield.  In 
some  sections  there  will  be  a  good  crop  of  grapes. 

Saceamento. — Sacramento — The  temperature  during  the  past 
week  has  ranged  from  10°  below  the  normal  to  8°  above,  the 
average  for  the  week  being  4°  warmer  than  the  normal.  Fruit 
and  vegetables  are  coming  into  market  in  fair  quantities  and 
commanding  good  prices.  The  sunshine  has  been  normal,  but 
has  given  an  increased  amount  of  heat.  There  has  been  no 
rainfall,  which  is  normal,  but  very  few  clouds  have  been  ob- 
served. The  hop  crop  was  but  slightly  injured  by  the  high 
winds  of  Sunday. 

Franklin. — The  weather  has  been  cool,  with  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  hot  days.  Harvesting  is  very  nearly  finished  and 
the  crop  has  turned  out  very  satisfactory,  but  the  prices  have 
ranged  low. 

Napa. — Napa  City — The  carload  of  fruit  that  leaves  here  to- 
day for  Helena,  Montana,  includes  apples,  pears,  peaches  and 
grapes.  It  has  already  been  sold  for  the  Napa  valley  fruit- 
growers by  L.  R.  TuU,  at  prices  ranging  from  90  cents  to  $1.25 
per  box  delivered  on  the  cars.  The  first  part  of  the  week  the 
temperature  was  slightly  above  the  normal,  and  ths  latter  part 
somewhat  below  the  normal;  weather  has  been  foggy  during 
the  mornings,  with  warm  afternoons.  The  fruit  is  doing  well, 
as  are  also  grape",  but  the  latter  will  be  late. 

Suttee. —  Yuba  City — The  weather  has  been  cooler  than  the 
average.  The  first  of  the  week  a  few  light  showers  of  rain 
was  precipitated.  Fruit  is  coming  in  lively,  while  shipping, 
canning  and  drying  are  being  rapidly  carried  on.  Corn,  etc., 
is  maturing  well  and  hops  ripening  slowly. 

Ydba  County. —  WTieatland— Weather  very  favorable  for  har- 
vesting, which  will  last  another  three  weeks,  and  the  yield  will 
be  a  good  average.  The  peach  crop  is  good.  Hops  are  doing 
well  and  will  be  a  fine  crop. 

Solano. — Denverton — The  summer  has  been  a  remarkably 
cool  one  with  but  few  warm  days.  Threshing  is  nearing  an 
end,  and  the  wheat  yield  is  a  little  below  the  average  expecta- 
tions.   Barley  is  up  to  the  average. 

Amadoe. — OZ«ta— Highest  and  lowest  temperatures  98°  and 
64°.  Nothing  new.  Warmer  than  usual  and  threshing  in  full 
blast. 

Stanislaus. — Oakdale — The  farmers  are  generally  better  satis- 
fied with  the  temperature  for  the  past  seven  days,  as  it  has  en- 
abled them  to  begin  work  earlier  in  the  morning,  still  they  are 
of  the  opinion  that  if  it  were  a  little  warmer  it  would  be  more 
beneficial  to  them.  The  general  opinion  is  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  favored  spots,  crops  will  be  light.  The  fruit 
crops  in  this  vicinity  are  good.  On  Monday  evening, 
August  1st,  there  was  a  meteoric  display.  Shortly  afterward 
the  sky  became  clouded,  and  at  10  p.  m,  a  few  drops  of  rain 
fell,  the  air  being  very  sultry. 

MoNTEEEY. — San  Ardo — The  weather  for  the  past  week  has 
been  very  warm.  Highest  temperature  105°,  lowest  47°.  Fruit 
is  about  three  weeks  late,  but  is  ripening  rapidly.  The  grape 
croD  will  be  light,  owing  to  late  spring  frosts  and  the  unusually 
light  rainfall. 

Saliruu. — The  grain  and  hay  crop  of  this  locality  will  be  a 
full  average  or  better.  Hay  better  in  quality  than  usual.  Apple 
crop  probably  light.   Potatoes  a  fair  crop.   Beans,  etc.,  light. 

Tehama. —  Red  Bluff— The  temperature  was  below  the  normal, 
with  a  trace  of  rain  here  and  at  Oroville  on  the  2d.  Fruit  has 
ripened  quite  rapidly  during  the  week. 

Los  Angeles. — Los  Angeles — The  warm  weather  during  the 
past  week  has  been  beneficial  for  fruit-drying  and  ripening  of 
crops.  Figs,  table-grapes,  plums  and  nectarines  are  in  market. 
Muscats  late. 

San  Luis  Obispo. — San  Luis  Obispo — We  have  had  a  warm 
week,  and  all  crops  have  suffered  excepting  those  on  the  river 
bottoms  and  moist  land.  On  Saturday  the  heavy  fog  cooled  us 
off  a  little.  We  may  now  expect  cool  weather.  Highest  tem- 
perature during  the  week  was  95°.  Our  Arroyo  Grande  fruit- 
growers have  a  new  market  at  the  Santa  Maria  cannery,  and 
are  shipping  a  goodly  quantity  of  apricots. 

Alameda.— Keasan^on — Cool  weather  continues  with  brisk 
coast  winds.  Thrashing  is  nearly  completed,  the  yield  being  a 
fair  average  in  quality  and  quantity.  Hops  are  looking  well, 
but  picking  will  be  later  than  last  year.  Sugar  beets  promise  a 
heavy  yield,  and  are  rapidly  increasing  in  saccharine,  recent 
testa  showing  13  per  cent  sugar  with  90  per  cent  coefficient 
purity. 

San  Joaquin.— Lodi— Highest  temperature,  96°  on  the  5th; 
lowest,  54°  on  the  3d,  with  light  westerly  winds.  Wheat  har- 
vest drawing  to  a  close.  The  output  generally  speaking  is  be- 
low expectations,  quality  varying  from  fair  to  excellent.  Water- 
melons are  plentiful  and  of  fine  quality.  Peach  crop  short,  but 
quality  good 

Colusa.— TTOiioTM— Temperature  and  sunshine  about  the 
average  and  conditions  favorable. 


Frnit  Shipments  to  English  Markets. 

The  second  consignment  of  fresh  fruit  for  London, 
which  left  this  city  two  weeks  ago  to-night,  will  be  due  in 
London  to-morrow  morning,  and  better  prices  are  looked 
for  than  were  obtained  for  the  first  shipment,  as  the  Lon- 
doners have  had  an  opportunity  to  test  the  good  quality  of 
the  fruit. 

The  third  of  the  special  London  fruit  trains,  which  left 
Sacramento  a  week  ago  last  night,  arrived  in  New  York 
yesterday,  and  the  fruit  will  leave  there  to  day  by  steamer 
for  London. 

The  fourth  train  will  be  started  from  here  to-night  by  the 
California  Fruit  Transportation  Company.  The  train  will 
be  loaded  entirely  by  A.  T.  Hatch  of  Suisun,  and  will  con- 
sist chiefly  of  pears. 

In  Agent  Appel's  opinion,  the  most  important  thing  to 
be  considered  just  now  is  the  matter  of  the  condition  in 
which  the  fruit  reaches  its  destination.  If  all  the  ship- 
ments should  be  as  successful  in  this  respect  as  the  first, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  good  paying  prices  will  be  realized 
in  a  short  time.  The  people  of  London  will  soon  learn  by 
experience  that  refrigerated  fruits  are  just  as  good  as  any 
other. — Record  Union,  Aug.  8. 

While  the  prices  realized  on  the  first  shipment  of  Cali- 
fornia refrigerated  fruit  to  England  were  not  very  satisfac- 
tory to  the  fruitgrower,  A.  T.  Hatch  declares  to  a  reporter 
of  the  Bulletin  that  he  is  not  discouraged.  When  spoken 
to  on  the  subject,  he  said  it  was  necessary  to  overcome  the 
same  feeling  that  existed  when  the  first  shipments  were 
made  to  the  domestic  markets.  In  New  York  and  Chicago 
they  would  not  at  first  take  the  fruit  out  of  refrigerator  cars 
for  fear  it  would  not  keep.  They  would  not  take  it  at  a 
low  rate  even,  until  they  found  out  by  his  persistence  in 
shipping  it  that  it  was  not  only  better,  but  would  keep  bet- 
ter than  fruit  that  had  not  been  kept  in  refrigerator  cars. 

Mr.  Hatch,  turning  to  his  dispatches,  quoted  to  the  eflTect 
that  the  pears  sent  by  him  arrived  on  the  Majestic  in  a 
green  conditition.  The  trade  wanted  green  pears,  but  no 
plums.  That,  he  believed,  would  prevent  anybody  send- 
ing any  more  plums.  He  had  a  notion,  however,  to  keep 
right  on  with  his  shipments.  He  lost  money  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  domestic  shipments,  but  made  money  by  keep- 
ing them  going.  The  fruit  had  been  shipped  to  England 
in  the  same  packages  shipped  to  the  East,  and  the  fruit 
had  been  picked  in  the  same  condition  as  picked  for  New 
York;  very  nearly,  if  not  quite  as  ripe  as  when  sent  to  the 
packer. 

The  cost  of  sending  the  fruit  was  $4.25  per  hundred  and 
refrigeration  cost  %i.62}4.  more,  20,000  pounds  forming  a 
carload.  His  first  shipment  consisted  of  pears,  peaches 
and  plums. 

"  Instead  of  being  discouraged,"  said  Mr.  Hatch,  "  I  have 
spoken  for  three  cars  for  to-morrow,  and  I  have  spoken  for 
the  next  train  if  I  can  get  it."  The  boxes  of  Bartlett  peats 
averaged  40  to  50  pounds  and  there  was  nothing  in  them 
at  los.  That  didn't  pay  expenses.  Souvenirs  brought  i6s. 
Twenty  shillings  a  box  was  about  as  low  as  they  could 
afford  to  send  them  to  England  for,  considering  the  price 
that  could  be  realized  in  New  York.  The  Columbia  plums 
sold  at  los.  The  boxes  were  only  half  the  size  of  those 
containing  Bartlett  pears.  He  didn't  lose  anything  on 
them,  but  probably  came  out  even  on  them,  considering 
the  sales  in  New  York. 


W.  H.  Mills  Suggests  a  Plan. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Trade  on  Tuesday 
afternoon  an  outline  of  a  plan  for  the  marketing  of  Califor- 
nia fruit,  suggested  by  W.  H.  Mills,  met  with  considerable 
favor  from  the  members  present.  He  proposed  that  Cali- 
fornia fruit  be  marketed  through  the  eastern  and  middle 
States  substantially  the  same  as  oysters  are  sold  by  the 
oyster  trains  that  leave  Baltimore  every  day.  These  trains, 
Mr.  Mills  said,  are  loaded  with  oysters  only,  and  the  train 
travels  all  through  the  different  States  on  a  regular  time 
schedule,  distributing  its  contents  at  various  places  in  pro- 
portion to  the  demand  in  each  locality.  At  some  places 
one  sack  is  left,  at  others  50,  at  others  more.  In  this  way 
the  train  distributes  its  freight  all  over  the  country,  reach- 
ing millions  of  people,  and  the  whole  load  is  gone  before  it 
has  time  to  spoil. 

The  same  method,  Mr.  Mills  said,  could  and  should  be 
applied  to  the  marketing  of  California  fruit.  It  would  then 
be  possible  to  reach  twice  the  number  of  people  in  half  the 
time  that  it  now  does,  and  fruit  would  not  be  hauled  to 
Chicago,  past  Iowa,  only  to  be  shipped  back  again  to  that 
State  or  possibly  not  to  reach  there  at  all. 

Private  companies  run  the  oyster  trains  and  it  is  deemed 
the  best  plan.  A  committee  of  three,  consisting  of  E.  J. 
Gregory,  president  of  the  board,  E.  W.  Martin  and  L.  C. 
McAfee  were  appointed  to  visit  John  J.  Valentine,  presi- 
dent of  the  Wells-Fargo  Express  Company,  to  see  if  that 
organization  looked  with  favor  on  the  matter  and  also  to  in- 
vite him  to  assist  in  the  discussion  of  the  matter  at  the 
next  meeting. 

Good  for  Shippers. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Messrs.  Wetmore  Bros,  and  other 
commission  merchants  of  this  city,  arrangements  have  been 
effected  with  the  San  Francisco  and  North  Pacific  Railroad 
Co.  which  will  prove  a  great  benefit  to  fruit  and  produce 
growers  along  this  line.  The  accompanying  letter  ex- 
plains itself: 

Office  of  S.  F.  &  N.  Pac.  Railroad  Co.,  ) 
.San  Francisco.  July  29,  1892.  j 
Lusk (s' Hughes  andjo  other  Commission  Merchants. — Gentlemen: 
Replying  to  your  cocnmunication  of  July  23d,  I  beg  to  state  that  com- 
mencing Monday,  August  ist,  and  continuing  until  further  notice,  we 
will  deliver  fruit  and  other  perishable  produce  from  our  freight  sheds, 
corner  Front  and  Vallejo  Sts.,  at  5  o'clock  a.  m.,  as  you  request. 

H.  C.  Whitney,  Gen'l  Manager. 


How  to  floe. 

Plymouth,  Mich.,  Aug  5,  1892. 
To  THE  Editor: — It  may  seem  invidious  and  in  bad 
taste  for  a  layman  to  presume  to  criticise  an  editorial,  such 
as  appeared  in  the  Press  of  30th  ult.,  entitled  "  The  Man 
with  the  Hoe;"  but  the  good  nature  of  the  editor  emboldens 
me  to  venture  a  few  thoughts  on  this  seemingly  simple 
operation.  The  one  who  wrote  that  article  evidently  un- 
derstands handling  the  pen  better  than  the  hoe.  Hoeing 
is  an  art,  one  of  the  fine  arts  of  the  husbandman.  One 
definition  of  a  hoe  is,  "A  garden  tool  for  weeds,  to  cut 
with  a  hoe;"  and  it  is  a  very  good  one,  too.  It  was  origin- 
ally used  as  a  method  to  dig  up  the  soil;  but  modern  in- 
ventions of  the  cultivator  has  superseded  this  use  of  the 
hoe,  and  now  it  is  used,  or  should  be  used,  to  cut  up  the 
weeds;  and  this  can  be  done  most  effectually  by  having  a 
sharp  hoe,  and  drawing  it  in  a  slightly  slanting  direction 
over  the  surface  of  the  ground,  cutting  ofl  the  weeds  just 
below  the  crown  of  them,  and  not  by  digging  into  the  soil 
with  one  corner  of  the  hoe.  Digging  up  the  weeds  in  this 
way  might  answer  in  the  dry,  warm  climate  of  California, 
but  would  not  answer  where  there  is  irrigation  or  rainfall, 
as  the  bit  of  earth  dug  up  with  the  weeds  would  be  likely 
to  cause  them  to  grow  again.  The  boys  at  the  agricultural 
colleges  where  the  writer  has  been  employed  used  to  re- 
mark, "  Any  fool  ought  to  know  how  to  hoe;"  but  they 
soon  showed  they  were  the  fools,  by  their  awkward  motions 
with  the  hoe.  It  requires  judgment  and  skill  to  hoe  ef- 
fectually and  with  ease,  as  in  every  other  operation.  "  Ev- 
ery man  to  his  trade."  Hoeing,  like  every  other  art  or 
trade,  must  be  chiefly  learned  by  practice,  and  we  East- 
erners, of  necessity,  have  more  practice  with  the  hoe  than 
those  living  on  the  Pacific  slope,  where  machinery  is  more 
generally  used.  J.  S.  TiBBlTS. 

Just  so:  now  if  our  friend  will  read  over  again  the  article 
he  criticises,  he  will  see  that  the  statements  related  espe- 
cially to  California  conditions  and  to  midsummer  work. 
Special  mention  was  made  of  February  work  in  moist  soil 
as  different  from  that  to  which  the  writer  refers.  It  was 
soil-stirring  to  prevent  evaporation  for  which  the  writer 
used  both  the  hoe  and  the  pen.  Of  course,  in  orchard, 
vineyard  and  fieldwork,  this  is  done  with  the  cultivator, 
but  in  the  house  garden  the  hoe  must  be  used  both  for 
vegetable  and  flower-growing.  Wherever  practicable, 
gardens  should  be  arranged  for  horse  cultivation,  but  this 
is  not  always  practicable  nor  desirable.  The  writer  knows 
about  the  style  of  hoeing  which  our  correspondent  speaks 
of;  in  fact,  he  was  brought  up  on  it.  It  was  simply  be- 
cause this  style  of  hoeing  will  not  do  for  the  summer  sea- 
son in  this  State  that  the  subject  was  commented  upon. 
We  can  hoe  Eastern  style  from  December  to  April,  and 
gently  lift  off  the  weeds  below  their  root  crowns  with  all 
the  grace  which  our  correspondent  taught  his  schoolboys, 
but  weeds  are  not  concerned  in  our  midsummer  hoeing. 
There  is  not  one  in  S'ght.  The  question  is  simply  that  of 
soil-stirring  to  prevent  crusting,  and  for  this  the  airy,  grace- 
ful hoe-touching  is  a  delusion.  A  certain  depth  of  pulver- 
ization must  be  had,  and  in  much  garden  work  it  must  be 
done  with  the  hoe. 

It  was  mainly  for  people  who  have  come  here  recently 
with  such  notions  of  hoeing  as  our  correspondent  has  that 
we  wrote  of  summer  work  with  the  hoe.  Eastern  people 
may  know  more  about  weed-cutting  in  moist  soil  in  sum- 
mer than  we  do,  and  they  often  come  here  with  the  idea 
that  because  weeds  do  not  grow  in  summer  there  is  no  use 
in  continuing  summer  cultivation.  A  season  or  two  of 
local  experience  usually  teaches  better. 


Tin  Collar  for  Cankerwornis. 

San  Jose,  Aug.  6,  1892, 

To  THE  Editor: — I  well  remember  when  visiting  The 
Willows  fruit-growing  district,  near  San  Jose,  Santa  Clara 
county,  in  the  early  part  of  the  spring,  I  noticed  the  farm 
hands  shoveling  dry  earth  up  in  the  branches  of  fruit  trees 
and,  when  done,  hundreds  of  cankerworms  would  hang 
down  on  a  thread-like  fiber.  This  is  a  very  expensive  way 
to  remove  this  pest,  indeed. 

While  visiting  San  Jose  Grange  on  Saturday  last,  a  fruit- 
grower, Mr.  M.  Wingate,  had  to  tell  something  that  he  had 
found  out,  which  was  told  ''  for  the  good  of  the  Order."  He 
said  that  he  had  ordered  500  tin  collars  to  be  made,  some 
of  large  size  which  would  cost  y/z  cents  each,  and  smaller 
ones  at  3  cents,  and  that  his  neighbor,  Mr.  Leigh,  was  go- 
ing to  get  several  thousand  of  the  collars  to  prevent  the 
cankerworm  from  going  up  the  tree.  His  experiments 
were  such  as  to  convince  him  this  was  better  than  the  old 
way  of  placing  paper  around  the  tree  and  then  ink  or  tar  to 
prevent  the  worm  going  up  in  the  branches. 

The  collar  must  be  placed  snugly  up  to  the  bark.  A 
small  piece  of  bale  rope  is  good  to  tie  around  the  tree  and 
then  tack  the  collar  around  the  rope  to  make  a  good  fit,  to 
prevent  the  worm  from  crawling  up  the  tree.  This  will  al- 
low a  place  for  them  to  go  and  lay  the  eggs.  Take  them  off 
and  burn  them,  and  no  more  shoveling  will  be  required. 

The  worm  cannot  get  over  the  outer  rim  of  the  tin  collar. 
A  large  number  of  fruitgrowers  prefer  printers'  ink  to  any 
other  thing  used,  as  it  keeps  soft  and  does  not  get  hard 
like  the  tar  or  oils. 

October  is  the  month  the  worm  commences  to  travel.  It 
may  be  well  for  the  readers  of  the  Rural  to  see  how  this 
device  succeeds.  W.  H.  Murray. 


Petaluma's  new  silk  factory  will  be  ready  for  work  in  a 
few  days,  the  building  having  been  completed. 


Aug.  13,  1892. 
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Hints  on  Orange-Growing. 

In  our  issue  of  July  i6th  we  gave  some  paragraphs  from 
an  essay  read  by  H.  H.  Wheeler  of  Riverside  at  a  recent 
Farmers'  Institute  at  Pomona.  The  following  are  other 
suggestive  portions  of  the  same  essay: 

As  to  location,  all  agree  in  recommending  the  high  mesa 
lands  and  the  interior  valleys.  For  soil  I  would  choose  the 
warm,  well-drained,  chocolate-colored,  sandy  or  gravelly 
loam.  This  is  much  more  easily  worked,  and  requires,  I 
believe,  considerably  less  water  than  any  other.  I  have 
some  reason  for  thinking  that  oranges  grown  on  soil  similar 
to  the  best  of  that  in  my  neighborhood  have  better  keeping 
and  shipping  qualities  than  those  grown  on  the  brown  clay- 
ish  sand  of  Riverside  or  the  reddish-brown  sandy  clay  of 
Redlands.  If  you  choose  some  of  these  kinds,  see  to  it 
that  you  do  not  select  real  estate  with  a  cement -like  sub- 
soil nearty  impervious  to  water,  and  quite  so  to  the  tap 
roots  of  your  trees.  (Since  writing  this,  I  have  learned 
that  some  very  fine  oranges  are  raised  in  Riverside  on  this 
kind  of  soil,  but  it  was  hard  work  to  subdue  the  ground  and 
establish  the  trees,  and  it  is  well  known  how  large  an 
amount  of  water  it  requires.)  Since  the  orange  luxuriates 
in  warmth,  a  southern  exposure  is  best. 

Avoid  locations  where  damaging  winds  prevail,  if  you 
can. 

The  situations  above  described  will  probably  be  free  from 
severe  frosts.  Do  not  attempt  to  grow  oranges  where,  for 
several  nights  in  succession,  the  mercury  falls  to  or  below 
the  point  marked  24°  Fahr. 

Now  that  we  are  ready  to  set  out  our  orchard  there  are 
several  ways  and  months  in  which  it  can  be  done.  In  lo- 
calities practically  free  from  frost  I  would  plant  almost  any 
time  from  the  first  rains  until  July.  If  everything  were 
ready,  I  would  plant  after  a  rain  in  November,  and  I  have 
had  equally  as  good  results  with  planting  in  the  middle  of 
July  as  at  any  earlier  date,  but  would  not  recommend  it. 
February,  May  and  June  are  favorite  months  for  planting. 
One  can  set  out  the  young  plants  he  has  raised  and  grow  a 
seedlmg  orchard;  he  can  plant  larger  seedling  trees  and 
have  them  fruit  sooner.  Here  comes  the  question  whether 
an  orchard  of  seedling  orange  trees  will  eventually  be  more 
profitable  than  an  orchard  of  budded  fruit  of  the  same  age. 
I  do  not  see  how  this  can  be  answered  with  any  degree  of 
satisfaction.  The  seedlings  bear  more,  but  cheaper  fruit. 
More  of  the  budded  trees  can  be  planted  to  the  acre;  they 
bear  less,  but  much  more  valuable  fruit.  According  to  my 
arithmetic,  if  a  seedling  orchard  is  started  from  year-old 
plants  and  another  of  budded  fruit,  say  Washington  Navels, 
from  two-year-old  trees,  at  the  end  of  12  years,  present 
prices  prevailing,  the  budded  trees  would  be  of  the  greater 
value — under  favorable  circumstances  and  similar  condi- 
tions. At  the  end  of  15  years  the  value  of  the  budded  fruit 
will  still  lead;  and  at  20  years  of  age  one  could  still  afford 
to  pay  much  more  for  the  orchard  of  Navels  than  for  the 
one  of  seedling  trees.  But  such  computation  is  utterly  use- 
less since  no  one  knows  what  will  be  the  relative  values  of 
the  different  kinds  of  oranges  20  years  hence,  or  whether 
or  not  there  will  be  any  orange  groves;  and  one  might  not 
be  missing  it  far  to  think  that  possibly  the  question  of  profit 
may,  in  that  year  of  grace,  be  settled  by  some  communistic 
scheme  of  life. 

To  return  to  our  planting.  If  one  is  to  start  an  orchard 
of  budded  trees,  there  are,  likewise,  several  courses  to  pur- 
sue. The  young  ptants  can  be  set  in  orchard  form  and 
there  budded,  or  one  can  plant  larger  seedling  trees,  say 
four  to  eight  years  old,  and  have  them  budded.  If  trees  of 
uniform  size  can  be  had,  and  the  budding  is  successful,  one 
will  get  a  fine  large  bud  growth,  and  the  orchard  will  soon 
be  in  bearing  order.  This  method  requires  some  skill, 
great  care  and  attention  just  at  the  right  time,  but  is  an 
admirable  way  to  start  a  budded  orchard.  In  setting  out 
budded  trees,  I  prefer  good,  stocky,  low-headed  two-year- 
old  trees.  A  large,  thrifty  year-old  bud  is  nearly,  if  not 
equally,  as  good.  Such  trees  will  have  less  need  of  staking, 
better  re-ist  the  attacks  of  rabbits,  and  not  be  so  seriously 
damaged  by  frost.  We  might  ask  some  who  have  lost 
many  trees  during  the  past  winter,  would  it  not  have  been 
economy  to  have  paid  a  dollar,  or  two  if  necessary,  for 
a  large,  stocky  tree,  and  not  fifty  cents  for  a  tree  like  a 
riding  whip  ? 

During  the  past  three  or  four  years  a  vexed  question 
has  been  one  about  the  merits  of  sweet  stock  and  sour  (or 
native  Florida)  stock.  I  already  hear  a  hoarse  murmur 
arising,  and  fearing  that  I  shall  be  mobbed  from  this  hall, 
will  prolong  rr.y  life  by  avoiding  its  discussion  altogether, 
and  simply  say  that  anyone  can  easily  ascertain  the  rela- 
tive market  values  of  orchards  planted  with  one  or  the 
other  variety. 

In  starting  an  orchard  of  seedling  trees,  I  would  cer- 
tainly bud  into  seedling  stock,  and  select  buds  from  trees 
known  to  bear  fruit  marked  by  uniformity  of  size  and  ex- 
cellence of  quality.  The  arrangement  of  trees  in  the  or- 
chard according  to  the  septuple  or  triangular  plan  is  com- 
mendable because  it  allows  of  more  trees  to  the  acre,  and 
cultivation  in  four  different  directions  with  equal  con- 
venience. 

WINI>riREAKS. 

At  this  stage  an  important  consideration  is  the  planting 
of  windbreaks — emphasized  by  the  experience  of  last  sea- 
son. It  would  even  be  well  to  have  one  planted  a  year  be- 
fore the  orchard  is  set  out,  if  possible,  but  not  many  years 
sooner  because  it  is  very  hard  to  make  trees  live  which  are 
set  out  near  a  windbreak  three  or  four  years  after  it  is 
planted.  The  eucalyptus,  pepper  and  cypress  are  the  trees 
most  used  for  this  purpose,  and  some  think  olive  trees  will 
serve  a  good  end  in  protecting  our  groves  from  wind- 
storms. The  eucalyptus,  pepper  and  cypress  will  take 
moisture  from  your  orchard  to  an  alarming  degree,  and 
make  necessary  extra  care  of  the  adjacent  row  of  orange 
trees.    If  your  soil  is  quite  free  from  large  stones,  it  will 


probably  pay,  once  in  a  few  years,  to  dig  a  trench  three  or 
four  feet  deep  between  the  windbreak  and  the  row  of  or- 
ange trees  next  to  it..  Of  these  three,  I  prefer  the  stately 
but  ugly  gum  tree.  The  pepper  can't  be  planted  close 
enough  to  make  a  protecting  wall.  The  cypress  has  a 
mysterious  way  of  dying  in  the  prime  of  life;  while  the 
gum  tree  is  of  rapid  growth,  can  be  trimmed  up  high  to 
let  in  the  sunlight,  and  yet  has  a  lofty  top  to  arrest  the 
force  of  winds,  can  be  cut  down  in  the  vigor  of  its  ex- 
istence and  yet  quickly  grow  into  usefulness  again.  If  the 
olive  shall  prove  to  answer  this  purpose,  it  will  make  the 
most  handsome  and  profitable  windbreak. 

It  may  be  well  now  to  stake  the  trees — certainly  if  they 
are  small  willowy  affairs  unable  to  hold  up  their  heads 
alone.  A  stout,  stocky  tree  does  not  need  a  stake  to  keep 
it  erect;  nor  to  train  a  central  stem,  for  that  is  not  the  man- 
ner of  growth  of  a  Washington  Navel,  but  only,  so  far  as 
I  can  see,  to  keep  the  wind  from  moving  it  and  loosening 
the  earth  around  the  base  of  the  trunk,  and  so,  possibly, 
doing  harm  by  letting  air  in  to  the  roots.  Also,  wrap 
them  to  keep  off  the  festive  rabbit  and  to  protect  the  trunk 
from  the  sun.  It  may  also  save  your  tree  in  case  of  severe 
frosts. 

CULTIVATION. 

The  next  thing  to  attend  to  is  cultivation.  Cultivation  of 
the  soil,  as  we  speak  of  it,  is  stirring  it  in  some  way  by 
some  implement.  That  may  mean  a  plow,  harrow,  hoe,  or 
one's  fingers.  The  essentials  of  perfect  orchard  cultivation 
are,  in  my  opinion,  lifting  the  soil  and  pulverizing  it  as 
completely  as  possible,  leaving  it  level  or  free  from  ridges 
and  keeping  down  weeds.  The  acme  of  cultivation  is  to 
have  the  surface  soil  to  a  depth  of  two  or  three  inches  in 
the  mechanical  condition  of  road  dust.  The  standards 
and  teeth  of  a  good  cultivator  should  curve  and  slope  for- 
ward; be  narrow,  so  as  to  leave  as  low  ridges  as  possible, 
and  so  close  together  as  to  practically  stir  all  the  ground. 
None  of  the  cultivators  quite  suit  me.  But,  you  say,  a 
cultivator  with  a  low  head  or  frame,  and  teeth  very  near 
together,  will  clog  with  weeds  and  trash.  My  dear  friend, 
dorit  grow  weeds,  ^row  oranges.  Furthermore,  a  cultiva- 
tor with  teeth  very  near  together  will  thoroughly  cultivate 
by  going  all  over  an  orchard  in  two  directions,  while  with 
the  present  styles  cultivation  in  three  dififerent  directions  is 
necessary  to  completely  pulverize  the  soil.  I  do  not  think 
a  constant  or  frequent  use  of  an  ordinary  harrow  advisable; 
it  tends  to  pack,  and  not  raise,  the  soil. 

Now  I  see  many  of  you  shake  your  heads  as  I  say  I  do 
not  approve  of  plowing  my  orchard.  (Bear  in  mind  that  I 
refer  to  our  gravelly  loam.)  One  objection  is,  that  it 
throws  the  land  out  of  shape  for  irrigating;  another,  that  it 
destroys  too  many  fibrous  roots;  and  a  third  is  that  it  takes 
more  time,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  does  no  more  good  than 
a  thorough  pulverization  by  a  good  cultivator.  I  have  not 
put  a  plow  into  my  orchard  for  five  years,  and  do  not  intend 
to  so  long  as  I  can  raise  oranges  as  good  as  are  now 
grown  there;  nor  do  I  deem  deep  cultivation  necessary.  I 
wish  some  one  would  disprove  the  statement  that  three  or 
four  inches  of  finely  pulverized,  dry  surface  soil  will  retain 
all  the  moisture  that  can  be  retained,  as  well  as  six,  eight  or 
twelve  inch  plowing  or  cultivating! 

Plowing  brings  up  the  subject  of  turning  under  a  large 
growth  of  weeds.  A  man  recently  said  to  me,  "  I  know  I 
am  improving  my  soil  by  so  doing."  I  admit  that  he  may 
be  improving  his  soil  mechanically — making  it  more  fri- 
able— bnt  I  greatly  doubt  if  he  is  adding  much  plant  food 
to  his  soil.  Some  plants  derive  much  nourishment  from 
the  air,  but  I  do  not  believe  many  of  our  common  orchard 
weeds  turned  under  will  fertilize  the  soil  to  any  appreciable 
degree.  Prof.  Wickson  has  told  me  that  turning  under  a 
large  growth  of  weeds  does  fertilize  the  soil  considerably 
more  than  by  the  amount  of  food  which  the  weeds  have 
withdrawn  from  it;  partly  by  what  they  have  derived  from 
the  atr  and  partly  by  making  available  certain  constituents 
in  the  soil  which  otherwise  would  not  have  been  taken  up 
by  the  roots.  He  thinks  this  may  be  more  applicable  to 
the  northern  part  of  the  State  than  here.  Still  I  prefer 
clean  culture  of  the  orchard,  and  to  fertilize  with  just  what 
I  know  my  soil  needs. 

Cultivate  after  each  rain  if  possible.  Do  it  as  soon  as 
the  ground  will  work  kindly;  it  will  save  wear  of  man,  beast 
and  tools.  Be  sure  and  cultivate  after  the  rain  which  you 
have  reason  to  believe  will  be  the  last  of  the  spring;  it  will 
save  you  two  or  three  irrigations. 

The  use  of  the  smoothing  plank  is  desirable  if  your  culti- 
vator leaves  ridges,  and  after  the  cultivation  following  irri- 
gation as  soon  as  the  soil  is  friable  and  not  very  wet.  Of 
course  you  understand  that  different  places  with  various 
soils  have  local  tools  differing  more  or  less. 

IRRIGATION. 

The  importance  of  irrigation,  and  the  help  it  would  be 
to  have  all  known  information  about  it  collected,  demands 
a  separate  volume.  There  is  no  question  that  orange  trees, 
and  good  orange  trees  at  that,  can  be  grown  without  irriga- 
tion. I  mean  on  other  than  moist  land,  although  I  have 
eaten  good  oranges  grown  in  Artesia  on  moist  land,  and 
excellent  seedlings  from  an  orchard  in  Live  Oak  canyon, 
about  seven  miles  north  of  Pomona,  where  water  is  almost 
at  the  surface.  These  trees  are  also  an  exception  to  the 
rule  that  orange  trees  will  not  do  well  on  soil  where  there 
is  standing  water  within  20  feet  of  the  surface.  In  my  or- 
chard near  the  foothills  are  some  seven  year  old  trees 
which  have  had  no  artificial  watering  for  the  past  three 
years  and  have  fruited  each  year.  At  the  same  place 
there  are  about  200  orange  trees  set  out  over  two  years  ago 
which  were  not  watered  during  the  excessively  hot  and 
parching  season  of  last  year,  yet  they  had  new  growth  on 
them  nearly  every  day.    Some  of  them  fruited. 

While  these  examples  prove  the  first  proposition,  any 
one  would  be  called  a  crank  who  would  set  out  to  raise  or- 
anges for  profit  without  a  good  water  right  for  irrigating 
purposes.  Formerly  the  amount  of  water  used  was  very 
large,  and  its  application  frequent.  Now  we  know  that 
thorough  cultivation  will,  in  a  great  measure,  reduce  the 
necessity  of  artificial  watering. 

As  to  the  amount  of  water  needed,  I  am  confident  that 


on  soils  similar  to  mine,  an  inch  to  eight  acres  will  always 
be  enough  if  piped  to  the  corner  of  the  orchard  and  carried 
in  flumes  or  cement  ditches,  particularly  if  stored  in  a  res- 
ervoir of  sufficient  size.  In  fact,  I  believe  that  amount  is 
more  than  enough  if  used  in  the  most  economical  way.  In 
Riverside,  the  amount  is  commonly  one  inch  to  four  acres, 
and  yet  I  should  say  that  they  used  ten  times  as  much 
water  as  we  need.  I  am  told  that  some  of  the  growers  in 
Riverside  let  the  water  run  in  their  orchards  for  36  and  48 
hours,  and  not  infrequently  for  three  days;  while  I  know  it 
to  be  a  good  irrigation,  lasting  fully  four  and  six  weeks  in 
my  orchard,  if  the  water  runs  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour 
in  the  furrows. 

The  frequency  of  irrigation  depends  on  circumstances. 
If  one  doesn't  cultivate  thoroughly  after  the  last  lain  he 
may  have  to  irrigate  very  early.  Three  years  ago  I  raised 
oranges  as  fine  as  any  with  two  irrigations — the  first  not 
until  the  middle  of  July,  when  some  had  irrigated  four 
times  previous  to  that  date.  I  grant  that  I  do  not  have  as 
much  wood-growth,  and  consequently  not  quite  as  large 
trees  as  do  those  who  irrigate  more;  but  all  agree  in  saying 
I  have  as  large  crops.  Neither  do  I  have  as  large  oranges. 
Last  summer  and  fall  I  did  not  irrigate  enough,  and  as  a 
result  had  quite  a  number  of  very  small  oranges;  but  for- 
tunately this  year  they  are  worth  (in  Eastern  markets) 
within  a  few  cents  of  the  regular  sizes.  During  a  long  hot 
and  drying  spell  of  weather  you  may  have  to  irrigate  in  ten 
days  again;  when,  if  cool  and  cloudy  weather  prevailed,  it 
might  not  be  necessary  in  two  months. 

Undoubtedly  the  best  way  of  irrigating  is  by  furrows. 
Nearly  every  one  in  Riverside  uses  that  method.  In  an 
orchard  of  thrifty,  four-year-old  buds  all  the  ground  should 
be  irrigated.  Should  be,  I  said,  and  believe,  but  last  year, 
being  very  hurried,  I  irrigated  in  the  same  direction  every 
time,  and  in  the  line  of  some  rows  there  was  a  strip  six  feet 
wide  not  wet  all  the  season,  and  yet  no  serious  harm  came 
of  it.  When  you  irrigate  do  not  give  the  best  of  your  soil 
to  your  neighbor  or  the  county  road.  Cultivate  thoroughly, 
at  the  right  time,  after  each  irrigation.  By  the  use  of  the 
smoothing  plank  I  am  sure  moisture  is  retained  longer. 
An  advantage  of  irrigation  in  furrows  is  that  the  ground 
does  not  bake  afterward.  Do  not  let  the  water  touch  the 
trunk  of  the  trees.  I  do  not  assert  that  this  will  always  do 
harm,  but  have  known  of  cases  where  it  has  injured  the 
bark,  and  also,  very  likely,  caused  gum  disease.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  system  of  subirrigation  cheap  enough  to  be  in 
common  use.  If  there  were  such,  it  would  be  the  best  pos- 
sible way  of  irrigating.  There  would  be  a  great  saving  of 
water,  which,  applied  beneath  the  surface,  would  do  the 
most  good,  and  at  the  same  time  neither  cause  the  weeds 
to  start  nor  the  soil  to  bake.  Irrigation  at  night  is  best,  if 
you  can  do  it  or  hire  it  done. 

The  necessity  of  fertilizing  has  not  been  thought  of  much 
until  within  a  few  years.  But  the  orange  tree  is  a  glutton; 
its  thousands  of  fibrous  roots  are  grasping  in  the  soil  for 
nourishment.  Feed  it  and  it  will  feed  you.  As  I  am  not  a 
chemist.  I  will  touch  lightly  upon  this  subject,  referring 
you  to  Prof.  E.  W.  Hilgard's  pamphlets  and  contributions 
to  the  horticultural  press.  Remember  it  is  possible  to  fertilize 
too  much.  If  you  use  commercial  fertilizers  have  your  soil 
analyzed,  and  a  fertilizer  made  accordingly,  thus  paying  for 
only  what  you  need.  Don't  fertilize  the  trunks  of  the  trees; 
the  feeding  roots  occupy  all  the  space  between  the  trees. 
The  fact  that  there  are  some  fertilizing  elements  in  nearly  all 
of  the  irrigating  waters  of  this  country  may,  in  some  degree, 
account  for  what  surprises  many  of  us,  viz: — that  our 
orange  trees  produce  fine  fruit  so  many  years  with  little  or 
no  fertilizing.  I  have  put  manure  on  my  orchard  only 
about  once  in  the  seven  years  it  has  been  growing  and  can 
see  absolutely  no  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  the  fruit, 
and  the  foliage  is  always  healthy  looking. 

Now  that  your  orchard  is  started  bend  all  your  energies 
toward  keeping  it  complete,  and  have  it  come  into  bearing 
as  soon  as  possible.  If  a  tree  is  dead  or  looks  stunted,  re- 
place it  at  once;  every  month's  delay  means  loss.  If  a 
tree  has  been  completely  and  badly  girdled  by  gophers,  it 
is  the  safest  general  rule  not  to  let  your  feelings  stand  be- 
tween that  tree  and  a  good  sharp  mattock,  although  by 
patience  and  care  it  may  be  saved  by  scions  connecting 
the  uninjured  parts  of  the  bark.  If  the  tops  of  young  or 
newly  planted  trees  are  nearly  or  quite  killed  by  frost,  and 
strong  shoots  are  starting  fi-om  the  base  of  the  bud,  one 
can  make  a  good  tree  by  saving  and  training  the  best  one 
of  these.  Probably  a  new  tree  would  come  into  bearing  a 
little  sooner. 

The  possibility  of  preventing  frost  has  been  recently  dis- 
cussed with  these  conclusions:  Irrigation  will  prevent  in- 
jury if  the  mercury  does  not  fall  much  below  24  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  It  is  not  a  practical  method,  however,  because 
we  do  not  know  just  when  frosts  are  coming,  and  again, 
we  could  not  all  irrigate  at  once.  Smudges,  or  large  fires, 
are  a  safeguard  when  it  is  perfectly  calm  and  near  sunrise, 
and  the  excessive  cold  lasts  only  an  hour  or  two,  and  that 
not  many  degrees  below  24. 

As  soon  as  you  find  trees  not  true  to  name,  bud  over  as 
quickly  as  possible.  I  see  no  harm  in  planting  nursery 
stock,  small  fruits,  even  growing  hay  between  the  orchard 
rows  if  carefully  done,  and  whatever  is  taken  from  the  soil 
be  returned  by  fertilizing. 


Pioneer  Frnit  Planters  of  Amador  Connty. 

Prep»red  at  the  request  of  \V.  B.  Wkst  of  the  State  Hortlonltural 
Society  by  James  McCaulky  of  lone. 

The  writing  of  even  a  brief  historical  sketch  of  the  pio- 
neer cultivators  of  fruit  in  Amador  county  is  attended  with 
more  difficulty  than  I  at  first  anticipated.  Having  no  re- 
corded data  to  draw  from,  I  necessarily  must  rely  on  my 
own  memory  and  that  of  a  few  pioneer  citizens  still  living 
in  lone  valley,  where  the  first  fruit  trees  in  the  county  were 
planted.  Therefore  I  will  confine  this  brief  sketch  princi- 
pally to  this  valley. 

In  1850  Mrs.  A.  C.  Surface  brought  with  her  from  Mis- 
souri about  one  pint  of  apple  seeds,  and  in  the  following 
year  planted  them,  but  unfortunately  obtained  but  one  liv- 
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ing  tree.  This  tree  being  a  seedling  was  not  valuable,  but 
was  allowed  to  stand  by  its  owners  as  a  pleasant  reminder 
of  former  home  scenes.  In  the  course  of  time  it  received 
its  death  blow  at  the  hands  of  strangers. 

In  the  year  1852  or  1853  Col.  Alex.  Boileau  planted  a 
few  peach  trees  on  land  adjoining  the  famous  old  Q  ranch. 
The  first  yield,  two  years  later,  which  was  not  large,  was 
disposed  of  readily  at  25  cents  per  pound,  and  it  is  said 
that  one  man  paid  for  the  first  peach  that  ripened  $1,  stat- 
ing that  he  desired  to  inform  his  wife  in  the  East  of  the 
mild  prices  of  luxuries  in  California.  The  fruit  from  this 
small  orchard  for  the  next  two  or  three  years  was  disposed 
of  to  the  thousands  of  miners  in  the  adjacent  hills,  at  prices 
ranging  from  20  to  25  cents  per  pound. 

It  may  be  here  remarked  that  the  first  fruit  trees  planted 
in  the  county  were  confined  to  the  rich  loam  lands  of  lone 
valley,  the  planters  believing  it  a  hazardous  undertaking  to 
plant  on  the  dry  uplands,  the-  general  idea  prevailing  that 
nothing  would  grow  in  summer  without  rain  or  artificial 
aid.  The  growth  of  trees  on  these  rich  loam  lands  was 
very  rapid  and  they  soon  attained  an  enormous  growth. 
Whether  the  object  of  their  owners  in  allowing  them  to  at- 
tain such  growth  arose  from  the  theory  that  the  more  tree 
the  more  fruit,  or  whether  it  arose  from  sheer  carelessness 
or  want  of  knowledge  of  trimming,  is  a  matter  of  conjec- 
ture. Much  fine  fruit  therefore  was  lost,  because  it  grew 
out  ot  reach. 

MAJ.  BARBER  AND  THE  Q  RANCH  ORCHARD. 

This  gentleman  comes  next  on  the  roll  of  early  planters 
in  this  county.  In  1854  he  leased  20  acres  of  the  Q  farm 
from  Mr.  Charles  Green,  the  owner,  and  immediately  pro- 
cured from  Mr.  Orchards  of  Kentucky  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  peach,  plum  and  cherry  pits,  as  well  as  other  fruit  seeds, 
to  start  a  nursery.  As  any  kind  of  fruit  found  ready  sale  in 
the  neighboring  mines,  no  time  was  lost  in  grafting;  hence 
much  of  the  fruit  from  these  early  orchards  was  of  the 
seedling  variety  which,  owing  to  the  great  fertility  of  the 
soil,  grew  both  large  and  luscious.  I  am  told  that  25  cents 
per  pound  was  reah"zed  for  the  peaches  from  this  orchard 
for  the  first  two  years  of  its  bear'ng.  About  12  acres  of 
this  orchard  were  planted  to  peaches  and  the  other  eight 
acres  were  divided  into  apples,  plums,  cherries,  pears,  apri- 
cots, nectarines  and  the  almond.  Among  the  varieties  of 
peaches  we  find  the  Tillotson  and  Early  Ann,  ripening 
sometimes  as  early  as  the  20th  of  June,  but  most  frequent- 
ly the  first  week  in  July  the  low,  damp  land  retarding  their 
earlier  maturity.  The  Orange  Cling,  Royal  George, 
George  the  Fourth,  Blood  or  Indian  peach,  and  a  White 
Cling  maturing  in  October,  were  found  among  the  other 
varieties.  The  common  blue  plum  and  the  small,  sour 
Damson  were  the  only  varieties  of  plums,  both  prolific 
bearers.  I  have  exhibited  branches  from  the  latter  three 
feet  long,  covered  completely  with  fruit.  The  apples  com- 
prised the  old-fashioned  varieties  common  to  the  Atlantic 
States  in  those  years,  such  as  the  Rhode  Island-Greening, 
Russet,  Winesap,  Bellefleur,  Spitzenburg,  Limbertwig, 
Pearmain,  Genetting  and  a  number  of  summer  varieties. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  above-named  varieties  (ex- 
cept the  summer)  were  counted  good  keepers  in  the  Atlan- 
tic_St:atEs,'but  here  in  this  climate  they  perished  by  De- 
cember or  January. 

At  the  age  of  four  or  five  years  the  trees  on  the  Q  ranch  be- 
came heavy  bearers  and  the  only  means  of  marketing  was  by 
wagon,  and  as  the  miners  were  only  buyers  for  the  family 
table  it  became  necessary  to  haul  the  fruit  by  wagon  40 
miles  to  Sacramento.  Soon  prices  dropped  to  three  cents 
then  two  cents,  and  notwithstanding  that  a  distillery  was 
erected  to  utilize  the  perishable  fruit,  the  venture  of  Maj. 
Barber,  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  did  not  prove  a  large 
success. 

About  200  of  the  peach  trees  planted  by  Maj.  Barber  in 
1854  are  still  in  fine  condition,  proving  that  by  proper  care 
and  severe  pruning  the  peach  may  be  preserved  for  many, 
many  years.  The  apple,  pear,  plum  and  cherry  still  main- 
tain a  healthy  condition;  in  fact,  their  fruitfulness,  under 
good  management,  seems  to  increase.  The  apricot,  while 
succeeding  in  part,  does  not  seen  to  find  its  true  home  in 
this  valley.  A  few  grapes  only  were  planted  in  the  orchard 
for  table  use.  Before  closing  this  paragraph  on  the  Q 
Ranch  orchard,  I  will  say  that  while  many  of  the  peach 
trees  planted  by  Maj.  Barber  in  1854  have  disappeared, 
yet  the  remaining  200  or  300  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
George  Woolsey,  its  present  enterprising  owner,  they  have 
been  transformed  into  new  life  and  new  trees.  This  was 
accomplished  by  cutting  off  their  tops  and  allowing  new 
wood  to  take  the  place  of  the  old.  Mr.  Woolsey  has  added 
120  acres  more  to  his  orchard,  making  it  now  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  State. 

OTHER  PIONEER  EFFORTS. 

Mr.  James  P.  Martin  comes  among  the  pioneer  planters 
of  this  valley.  In  1855  he  procured  from  Oregon,  at  heavy 
expense,  about  600  apple  and  peach  trees  which  were  rec- 
ommended as  grafted  trees,  but  most  of  them  proved  to  be 
seedlings.  In  1858  Mr.  Martin  added  30  acres  more  of 
apple  trees  to  his  orchard,  procuring  the  young  trees  for 
that  purpose  from  Mr.  A.  P.  Smith's  nursery  of  Sacramen- 
to. These  trees  consisted  principally  of  Spitzenburg,  and 
though  much  neglected  by  the  present  owner  are  still  in 
good  condition. 

Lyon  and  Sexton  in  1855  and  1856  planted  about  14 
acres  of  trees,  consisting  of  apple,  pear,  plum^  peach  and 
apricot.  Their  farm  was  located  about  one  mile  from  the 
Q  ranch,  the  quality  of  the  soil  being  the  same.  They  set 
out  the  first  vineyard  of  any  magnitude,  Mr.  Sexton  bring- 
ing the  cuttings  by  wagon  from  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Pardee  is  also  found  in  the  list  of  pioneer  planters  of 
fruit  trees  in  lone  valley.  It  is  impossible  to  obtain  any- 
thing in  regard  to  Mr.  Pardee's  enterprise,  but  it  is  known 
that  in  1855  or  1856  he  set  out  the  fine  apple  orchard  at 
present  owned  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Violette.  This  orchard  is  in 
line  condition  to  day. 

Judge  H.  A.  Carter  and  others  planted  out  small  lots  of 
trees  in  the  valley  as  early  as  1856-57. 

Mr.  A.  P.  Clough  in  1856  planted  a  small  apple  nursery 
in  Grass  Valley  near  the  old  mining  town  of  Volcano, 


Mrs.  Clough  bringing  the  seed  with  her  from  Illinois. 
This  old  orchard,  though  sadly  neglected  still  produces 
some  fine  keepers  and  in  good  hands  .would  be  profitable, 
lying  as  it  does  somewhat  above  the  present  pest  belt.  Mr. 
Clough  soon  increased  his  orchard  to  20  acres,  and  his  was 
the  first  experiment  of  any  magnitude  in  the  foothills  of  the 
county.  There  were  a  few  trees,  however,  near  him, 
planted  by  some  miner,  which  were  a  little  in  advance  of 
Mr.  Clough's. 

LATER  WORK. 

This  brings  us  to  1858-59.  Actuated,  perhaps,  by  the 
success  obtained  by  prior  planters,  and  observing  the  rapid 
growth  of  trees  in  the  rich,  virgin  soil — we  find  such  land 
owners  as  Charles  Dosch  and  Pat  Lannan  of  lone  valley 
and  Messrs.  Palmer  &  Woolsey,  Foster,  Lucas,  Borden 
and  De  Boldt  of  the  Mokelumne  river,  embarking  in  the 
business.  Messrs.  Palmer  &  Woolsey  obtained  their  trees 
from  A.  P.  Smith's  nursery  of  Sacramento.  The  usual  va- 
rieties of  trees  were  planted  by  all  these  gentlemen.  All 
these  river  orchards  have  been  well  cultivated  and  assidu- 
ously cared  for,  and  to-day  produce  some  of  the  very  finest 
fruit  in  the  State,  taking  premiums  year  after  year.  I  have 
bottled  and  preserved  peaches  from  some  of  these  orchards 
measuring  13J  and  14  inches  in  circumference  and  weigh- 
ing 16  ounces. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  there  were  found  in  the  gar- 
dens and  dooryards  of  the  miners  in  the  foothills,  a  few  ap- 
ple and  peach  trees  planted  prior  to  i860.  These  few 
trees  were  planted  by  the  miners  or  their  wives,  probably 
as  much  from  love  of  the  old  familiar  objects  of  their  child- 
hood homes  as  from  any  anticipated  profit,  for  as  a  rule 
the  miner  did  not  remain  long  in  one  place,  but  was  sub- 
ject to  the  success  or  failure  of  his  mine.  I  had  quite  for- 
gotten the  fig  tree,  though  it  did  not  cut  much  of  a  figure  in 
the  horticultural  business.  There  were  one  or  two  or  per- 
haps half  a  dozen  planted  in  every  orchard.  Mr.  Borden 
tells  me  he  has  a  blue  fig  tree  planted  in  1856  on  gravelly 
clay  soil,  near  a  spring,  which  is  about  40  feet  high  and  has 
40  feet  of  spread,  the  trunk  measuring  10  or  11  feet  in 
circumference. 

In  close  relationship  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit  on  the  fa- 
mous Q  Ranch  farm  was  that  of  corn.  The  sight  of  300 
or  400  acres  of  corn  in  California  in  one  body,  the  stalks 
averaging  from  12  to  15  feet  high  and  yielding  100  bushels 
per  acre,  was  as  startling  to  the  immigrant  as  were  the 
splendors  of  the  Sierras  or  the  immensity  of  the  Sequoias. 
The  story  that  corn  would  grow  in  this  dry  climate  without 
rain  or  irrigation,  found  no  credence  with  those  who  were 
not  witnesses  of  the  fact. 

The  writer  of  these  lines  succeeded  Maj.  Barber  in  the 
Q  Ranch  orchard  in  1864,  and  continued  occupying  it 
until  1870.  During  this  time  I  recognized  no  insect  pests 
whatever,  and  no  blight  save  mildew  on  grapes  and  curl- 
leaf  on  certain  varieties  of  peaches,  the  curl  occurring  more 
frequently  on  wet,  cold  seasons  than  on  dry  ones.  This 
disease  seemed  peculiar  to  certain  varieties,  for  by  grafting 
one  side  of  a  curled  tree,  with  sound  varieties,  each  would 
retain  its  original  healthy  or  diseased  condition. 


Origin  and  Functions  of  Humus  or  Decaying  Veget- 
able Matter. 

Translated  from  the  German  of  Justus  Von  Likbig  by  Pbofessor 
Granville  F.  Foster. 

Antioch,  CaL  ,  July  23,  1892. 

All  plants  or  portions  of  plants  after  the  termination  of 
life  undergo  one  or  the  other  or  both  of  two  processes  of 
decomposition,  one  of  which  is  known  as  fermentation,  the 
other  as  putrejaction,  both  similar  processes,  the  latter, 
however,  taking  place  only  in  materials  containing 
albuminoids  in  some  form. 

Each  of  these  so  far  as  the  changes  are  concerned  is 
only  a  slow  combustion,  the  portions  having  an  affinity  for 
oxygen  entering  into  composition  with  that  element  during 
a  course  of  days,  months  or  years,  which  process  is  often 
completed  in  burning  in  as  many  minutes  or  seconds.  (It 
is  now  known  that  each  of  these  two  processes  are  developed 
and  carried  on  by  appropriate  microorganisms  which 
cause  the  chemical  changes  for  the  purpose  of  appropria- 
ting elements  necessary  to  their  own  existence. — Trans- 
lator.) 

The  decomposition  of  the  chief  constituents  of  all 
vegetable  and  of  all  kinds  of  ligneous  fiber  presents  a 
phenomenon  of  a  peculiar  kind.  Surrounded  with  air 
and  hence  with  oxygen  in  contact,  the  oxygen  absorbed 
is  converted  into  an  equivalent  volume  of  carbon  dioxide 
(formerly  called  carbonic  acid  gas.)  The  process  ceases 
whenever  the  oxygen  is  exhausted  from  the  contiguous 
air,  but  is  renewed  whenever  oxygen  is  again  supplied. 
But  in  the  case  of  humus,  the  process  is  not  carried  to  the 
length  it  is  in  ordinary  combustion,  though  as  far  as  it 
goes  it  is  of  the  nature  of  that  combustion,  for  the  time 
comes  in  any  particular  mass  when  the  absorption  of 
oxygen  ceases  even  when  surrounded  with  a  plenteous 
supply  of  that  gas,  and  the  humus  becomes,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  an  unalterable  brown  or  coal-black  mass 
known  in  common  parlance  as  mould.  This  then  is  the 
first  and  most  important  product  in  the  decay  of  wood.  It 
is  the  chief  constituent  of  all  sorts  of  peat  and  turf.  By 
great  pressure  it  can  be  reduced  to  bituminous  coal  and 
by  heat  and  pressure  to  anthracite.  But  by  contact,  how- 
ever, with  alkalies,  lime  and  the  like,  the  decomposition  of 
mould  can  be  carried  further,  rendering  much  more  carbon 
dioxide  for  growing  plants. 

In  a  soil  which  in  its  depths  is  accessible  to  the  air,  the 
action  in  the  humus  will  be  just  like  that  which  takes 
place  when  the  ma^s  is  exposed  to  the  air  at  the  surface, 
and  here  as  elsewhere  oxygen  is  slowly  exchanged  for 
carbon  dioxide. 

Each  little  particle  of  decaying  vegetable  matter  is  sur- 
rounded with  an]  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide  which  it 


has  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  air  on  one  hand,  and  of  a 
part  of  its  own  weight  of  carbon  on  the  other.  Now,  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  ground,  here  is  the  philosophy  of 
constantly  loosening  up  the  soil  for  this  process  renders 
the  access  of  air  to  the  depths  beneath  free  and  unhindered 
and  thus  often  promotes  the  production  of  carbon  dioxide 
to  an  extraordinary  degree 

It  is  without  doubt  true  that  in  the  earliest  development 
and  growth  of  plants  carbon  dioxide  is  not  needed. 
Before  the  development  of  the  leaf  with  its  cells  of 
chlorophyll,  the  plant  is  unable  to  assimilate  the  carbon 
dioxide  of  the  air.  At  the  expense  of  the  reserve  material 
and  the  little  plant  germ,  packed  away  in  the  seed  grow 
the  primitive  organs  of  the  new  plant,  the  first  roots  and 
leaves  (the  radicle  and  plumule.)  But  once  the  leaves 
are  formed  then  commences  the  assimilation  of  carbon 
dioxide. 

Now  remember  that  the  matter  stands  thus,  no  plant  growth 
can  take  place  without  either  free  carbon  dioxide  at  hand 
or  some  material  with  this  gas  exhaling  therefrom  applied  to 
the  roots,  hence,  the  great  store  of  this  gas  in  the  soil  from 
which  the  roots  can  draw  a  supply  is  a  thing  ijot  to  be 
undervalued.  Humus  promotes  plant  growth  not  then  by 
being  itself  absorbed  in  a  soluble  form  and  thus  becoming 
assimilated,  but  because  it  furnishes  in  solution  carbon 
dioxide,  and  other  indispensable  plant-growth-promoting 
elements,  all  of  which  the  roots  can  find  at  hand  to  absorb 
so  long  as  the  conditions  of  decay,  moisture  and  oxygen 
are  united  together  in  their  action  upon  the  humus. 

As  the  carbon  dioxide  is  passing  up  in  the  sap  from  the 
roots,  there  is  a  considerable  portion  that  passes  to  the 
outer  air  by  diffusion,  and  hence  it  is  readily  understood 
that  plants,  which  shade  with  their  leaves  the  ground  as 
with  a  thick  ceiling  or  roof  overhead  and  hence  retard 
or  prevent  the  air  rich  in  carbon  dioxide  beneath  from 
being  driven  away  or  interchanged  with  the  outer  or  upper 
atmosphere,  have  a  large  supply  of  the  gas  to  breathe  in 
through  their  leaves  to  be  here  changed  into  carbon  for  the 
growth  of  the  plant  and  into  oxygen  to  be  breathed  out 
into  the  atmosphere.  Let  it  be  remembered  here  that  the 
humus  contains  also  as  a  residuum  of  the  decaying  vege- 
table matter,  all  the  nitrogen  the  plant  will  need,  but  even 
this  is  supplied  because  of  the  decomposition  that  goes  on 
that  chiefly  supplies  carbon  dioxide. 

Notes  by  the  Translator.  When  Liebig  wrote  the  above, 
the  grand  discoveries  made  in  the  domain  of  micro- 
organism were  all  matters  of  the  future.  Not  only  is  it 
now  known  that  fermentation  and  putrefaction  are  caused 
by  appropriate  microbes,  but  that  numerous  diseases  now 
generally  known  as  zymotic,  are  also  so  caused,  hence  the 
wonderful  revelations  of  Dr.  Koch,  of  Berlin,  and  Pasteur, 
of  France,  and  others  who  have  followed  these  leaders,  but 
these  discoveries  in  no  way  invalidate  the  description  of 
the  processes  of  decay  or  their  relationship  or  result  as 
stated  by  Liebig.  It  will  make  no  difference  as  to  process 
or  result  to  say  that  the  oxygen  of  the  air  has  a  very  great 
affinity  for  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  the  materials  of 
which  vegetable  and  animal  frames  are  composed,  and, 
hence  after  death  because  the  composition  of  these 
materials  is  very  complex,  the  oxygen  succeeds  in  easily 
oxygenating  the  carbon  and  hydrogen,  thus  upsetting  the 
stability  of  the  compounds  which  thus  separates  up  into 
two  or  many  divisions,  a  process  known  as  fermentation  or 
putrefaction  as  there  should  happen  to  be  no  albuminous  ma- 
terial or  the  reverse  in  the  compound,  the  old  view,  or  to  say 
that  microorganisms  or  microbes  in  the  course  of  their  life 
history  for  the  very  necessity  of  their  existence,  demand 
certain  elements  in  the  compound  which  being  appropriated 
upsets  the  stability  of  the  compound  which  thus  separates 
into  two  or  more  divisions,  known  as  fermentation  or 
putrefaction  etc.,  the  new  view  The  cause  has  been 
discovered,  that  is  all.  The  earlier  chemists  not  knowing 
the  cause,  and  needing  one,  endowed  oxygen  with  a  sort 
of  life,  a  disposition  to  destroy  all  complex  organic 
material  and  set  it  to  work  to  restore  to  the  air  all  the  gases 
derived  from  it  by  the  processes  of  plant  growth. 

Liebig  in  making  humus  the  chief  source  of  carbon 
dioxide  did  not  mean  to  ignore  the  enormous  source  of 
this  gas  in  animal  breathing,  in  ordinary  combustion  and 
in  many  cases,  in  volcanic  action,  all  of  which  is  absorbed 
from  the  air  by  the  leaf.  What  a  wonderful  little  labora- 
tory do  we  find  in  the  chlorophyll  cells,  for  with  the  sun's 
ray  as  a  chemist,  and  carbon  dioxide  as  the  material,  carbon 
is  made  for  the  growth  of  the  plant  and  oxygen  thrown 
out  into  the  air.  The  human  chemist  by  much  labor  can 
separate  carbon  from  the  oxygen  in  this  compound,  but  he 
has  only  the  carbon  for  his  pains,  for  the  oxygen  goes  of? 
in  affinity  with  some  other  element  or  if  he  get  the  oxygen, 
the  carbon  goes  off  with  some  other  element.  In  other 
words,  the  human  chemist  cannot  divorce  carbon  and 
oxygen  without  at  the  same  time  marrying  one  or  the  other 
to  some  other  element,  but  the  sun's  ray  does  it  perfectly 
and  yet  so  silently  that  you  hear  not  the  sound  and  know 
not  how  it  goes  on. 

In  Liebig's  day  it  was  believed  that  plants  could  not 
assimilate  free  nitrogen  from  the  air,  but  could  get  it  only 
from  ammonia  or  other  compounds  of  nitrogen  either  in 
earth  or  air,  but  chiefly  in  the  former.  It  is  now  known 
that  nitrogen  in  small  quantities  can  be  assimilated  by  the 
plant  directly  from  the  air,  and  that  various  compounds  of 
this  gas,  so  very  necessary  to  life  of  all  kinds,  vegetable 
and  animal,  are  actually  manufactured  from  the  air.  In 
Liebig's  day  it  was  believed  that  it  was  only  possible  to 
make  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  to  unite  chemically  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  same,  by  passing  through  the  air  intense 
sparks  of  electricity  which  would  thus  produce  minute 
portions  of  nitric  acid  which,  brought  down  by  the  rain 
would  be  at  hand  for  the  use  of  plants,  but  this  source  is 
very  meager  and  does  not  balance  the  decomposition  of 
ammonia  nitrates  which  keep  supplying  the  atmosphere 
with  more  nitrogen,  and  if  this  destructive  work  was 
continued  the  time  would  come  when  the  earth,  with  no 
change  in  climate,  would  not  have  a  supply  of  compoundsof 
nitrogen  sufficient  for  an  increase  in  either  the  animal  or 
vegetable  population  of  the  world,  but  the  balance  is  kept 
up,  the  cycle  is  perfect. 


Aug.  13,  1892 
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Essentials  of  Success  with  Poultry. 

LoDi,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Aug.  8,  1892. 
To  THE  Editor  : — I  have  read  with  much  interest  an 
article  in  the  issue  of  Rural  for  July  i6th,  contributed  by 
W.  H.  Murray,  largely  statistical  and  conclusively  showing 
that  there  is  money  in  raising  poultry  if  the  business  is 
properly  conducted,  and  of  course  no  business  or  occupa- 
tion can  be  productive  of  profit  that  is  not  so  conducted. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  raising  of  poultry  has  been  con- 
sidered in  the  mam  as  a  "  small  business,''  good  enough  for 
farmers'  wives  to  piece  out  the  gains  of  their  husbands  in 
the  more  important  occupation  of  grain-growing  or  general 
farming  or  to  enable  ihem  to  indulge  their  taste  for  many 
articles  of  dress  or  for  luxury  in  a  small  way,  but  which 
would  prove  such  a  burden  that  the  income  of  the  farm 
proper  would  be  unable  to  sustain  it.  Consequently  the 
raising  of  a  few  "chickens"  and  eggs  for  sale  is  resorted 
to  as  a  means  by  which  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  outlay. 
If,  however,  every  farmer's  wile  would  keep  a  cqrrect  ac- 
count of  cost  of  keep  and  the  product  of  the  fowls  in  eggs 
and  meat  for  the  house  and  chickens  marketed,  it  would 
be  found,  I  think,  beyond  the  possibility  of  contradiction 
or  disput;,  that  the  product  of  each  ten  fowls  yearly  would 
fully  equal,  if  not  exceed,  the  product  of  any  two  acres  of 
grain  grown  on  the  same  ranch.  I  consider  this  is  putting 
it  mildly,  for  if  all  the  requirements  to  a  successful  keeping 
of  poultry  are  fully  met,  as  high  as  $2.50  per  head  may  be 
netted,  and  where  not  kept  in  large  quantities  and  allowed 
free  range  of  the  stubble  and  picking  around  the  barns  and 
granaries,  not  less  than  $1.50  per  head  may  safely  be  counted 
on  net  profit. 

Now,  how  much  is  realized  clear  profit,  one  year  with 
another  on  an  acre  of  grain  ?  I  don't  think  it  will  exceed 
$5  or  $6.  Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  the  income  from  100 
hens  will  equal  the  product  of  30  acres  of  the  farm,  which 
fact  I  think  is  fully  sufficient  to  entitle  it  to  take  rank  with 
any  other  interest. 

If  the  national  statistics  are  carefully  considered,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  poultry  interest  ranks  second  to  none  and 
far  ahead  of  most  others  in  its  product  of  dollars  and  cents, 
and  yet  it  is  largely  considered  as  an  occupation  fit  only  to 
fill  gaps  in  the  main  income,  and  for  women  and  children 
to  attend  to.  Where  a  business  is  made  of  it  and  fowls 
are  kept  in  wholesale  numbers,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  hard 
work  attending  it,  and  complete  and  careful  system  needed, 
all  of  which  women  and  children  may  be  competent  to, 
it  is  true,  but  it  is  nevertheless  well  worthy  of  man's  atten- 
tion as  a  legitimate  business  pursuit,  and  for  the  amount  of 
money  invested,  no  business  can  make  a  better  showing  of 
profit. 

The  failures  in  poultry  enterprises  have  been  and  still 
are  innumerable,  from  the  fact  principally  that  their 
originators  fail  to  recognize  the  absolute  necessity  of  at- 
tending closely  to  detail,  either  from  lack  of  true  interest  in 
their  business  or  because  they  think  that  the  close  attention 
to  what  they  believe  to  be  unnecessary  and  unimportant 
things  is  not  needed.  Where  this  view  is  held,  failure,  or 
at  best  only  partial  success,  may  be  looked  for  with  the 
final  result,  perhaps,  that  the  business  is  given  up  in  dis- 
gust because  "  there  is  nothing  in  it,"  and  another  is  added 
to  the  list  of  those  who  believe  that  it  is  a  business  fitted  only 
for  women  to  realize  a  little  something  from  wherewith  to 
buy  a  few  ribbons  or  something  of  that  nature. 

I  do  not  know  of  a  case  where  the  person  or  parties  have 
gone  into  the  business  with  a  liking  for  it  and  a  determina- 
tion to  attend  to  it  thoroughly,  so  far  as  they  know  or  can 
learn,  and  have  persisted  in  it  on  that  line,  where  success  in 
greater  or  less  degree  has  not  been  attained.  Of  course  in 
localities  unfavorable  to  the  raising  and  keeping  of  fowls, 
only  partial  success  can  be  had  with  all  care  and  attention; 
but  when  that  is  found  to  be  the  case,  the  proper  course  is 
very  obviously  to  change  one's  base  and  obtain  a  more  fa- 
vorable location.  Where  it  is  only  a  "side"  business,  this 
is  not  always  prafcticable  or  desirable;  but  where  it  is  the 
main  or  sole  business,  and  climate  or  surroundings  are  un- 
favorable, it  is  always  advisable  to  change,  as  a  little  matter 
affects  a  fowl  for  good  or  ill,  and  seeming  trifles  may  have 
the  effect  of  changing  the  whole  character  of  the  business. 
It  is  this  necessity  for  careful  attention  to  little  things  that 
has  brought  the  business  into  disrepute  with  many  as  being 
unfit  for  a  man's  consideration,  and  fit  for  only  women  or 
invalids.  If  a  thing  is  worth  doing  at  all,  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  worth  doing  well  and  thoroughly;  and  if  the  profits 
from  a  business  are  respectable,  and  compare  favorably 
with  those  from  any  other  business,  and  perhaps  make  a 
better  showing  for  the  amount  invested — as  indeed  it  does— 
this  fact  should  in  itself,  it  seems  to  me,  be  sufficient  to  en- 
title it  to  consideration  as  a  legitimate  business  for  any  one 
or  for  the  investment  of  any  capital.  The  idea  that  it  does 
not  require  strength  or  brains  to  conduct  it  is  wrong,  for 
where  fowls  are  kept  in  numbers,  there  is  always  cleaning 
and  purifying  of  houses  and  yards  or  moving  of  houses 
where  fowls  are  not  yarded,  alterations  and  additions  to  be 
made,  ground  to  be  dug  up  or  ploughed  and  seeded  for 
them  that  they  may  scratch  out  and  eat  the  young  grain, 
and  a  hundred  and  one  things  that  require  strength  and 
skill  in  the  doing. 

A  friend  of  mine  remarked  to  me  not  long  since:  "  I 
think  I  will  get  me  three  or  four  hundred  hens  and  attend 
to  them,  as  I  am  now  so  advanced  in  years  and  so  feeble 
that  I  am  unfit  for  anything  else,  and  it  will  not  be  hard  for 
me  to  supply  them  with  water  and  throw  them  a  little  feed 
and  gather  the  eggs."  But  he  never  made  a  worse  mistake, 
as  the  result  proved  to  him,  for  there  were  not  many  eggs 
to  gather  and  his  fowls  "  didn't  do  well." 

A  little  matter  cither  way  will  keep  a  fowl  healthy  and 
productive  or  in  poor  condition  and  consequently  unpro- 
ductive, and  the  business  of  poultry-keeping  will  "pay"  or 
not  according  as  it  is  conducted.  This  characteristic  it 
possesses  in  common  with  any  other  pursuit,  I  imagine. 

In  your  last  issue,  Aug.  6th,  I  see,  Mr.  Editor,  that  a  cor- 
respondent at  Chicago,  Mr.  Bernard,  sets  forth  that  in  an 


article  contributed  by  me,  and  entitled  "  Starting  a  Poultry 
Ranch,"  1  did  not  give  my  full  "experience" — did  not  in 
fact  particularize  quite  enough  or  show  whether  I  made  a 
success  of  it  or  otherwise,  and  I  believe  that  he  is  right  and 
that  perhaps  I  did  not.  I  will  say  now,  however,  that  I 
started  eleven  years  since  and  am  still  in  the  business,  with 
no  desire  or  intention  of  giving  it  up,  and  in  the  near  future 
will  adopt  his  suggestion,  as  far  as  I  may,  and  endeavor  to 
supply  the  details  lacking  in  the  article  referred  to.  I  find 
his  positions  well  taken  and  his  article  a  thoroughly  prac- 
tical one,  and  hope  to  see  more  of  them;  think  it  would  re- 
sult in  great  benefit  to  all  earnest  poultrymen  to  interchange 
thoughts  and  experiences,  and  know  of  no  better  or  more 
desirable  medium  than  the  columns  of  the  Rural. 

  T.  B.  GliKFROY. 

Poultry  Around  Petaluma. 

Petaluma,  August  I,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor:— I  offer  you  a  few  lines  relating  to  the 
poultry  interests  of  Petaluma,  which  may  give  your 
readers  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  that  business  in  this 
vicinity.  I  will  give  a  partial  list  of  those  keeping  500 
or  more  laying  hens:  A.  Ronsheimer,  500;  Mr.  Petersen, 
500;  Mr.  Treat,  500;  S.  ().  Barlow,  500;  L.  Sales,  500;  C. 
Springer,  over  500;  S.  A.  Nay,  500;  H.  Nay,  500;  Mr. 
Church,  500;  Mr.  Zimmerman,  600;  Mr.  Bailey,  600;  D. 
Houx,  600;  Mr.  Rievarts,  600;  H.  Frohlking,  600;  Mr. 
Fuhlsom,  700;  Mr.  Harmes,  800;  J.  Ronsheimer,  800;  Mr. 
Bunston,  800;  Mr.  Respine,  900;  Petersen  Bros,  1000;  R. 
M.  Hyatt,  1000;  C.  Nissen,  iioo;  E.  A.  Hoadly,  1200; 
W.  A.  Mills,  1400;  T.  Thorgensen,  1500. 

Besides  these,  there  are  others  whom  I  do  not  know  who 
have  over  500  hens.  There  are  a  great  many  orchardists 
and  farmers  who  keep  from  200  to  500  hens,  and  most  of 
of  them  will  tell  you  that  hens  pay  better  than  any  other 
branch  of  farming. 

Some  of  those  mentioned  in  the  list  above  have  kept 
more  than  the  number  given.  Mr.  Thorgensen  had  at  one 
time  about  5000  hens,  roosters  and  chickens,  and  for  a  long 
time  kept  over  2000  laying  hens.  He  has  been  called  the 
Chicken  King  of  Sonoma  county.  He  arrived  in  Petaluma 
a  few  years  ago  a  green  Danish  boy,  unable  to  speak  a 
word  of  English.  After  working  out  a  while,  he  rented  a 
place  and  started  out  with  100  hens  to  raise  chickens.  In 
three  years,  from  this  small  beginning,  he  had  over  1000 
laying  hens.  Mr.  Thorgensen  has  never  used  an  incubator 
or  brooder.  When  his  hens  get  broody,  he  puts  them  in 
inclosures  provided  with  one  or  two  hundred  nests  and 
gives  them  a  glass  egg  for  trial.  When  there  are  enough 
hens  to  fill  all  the  nests,  they  are  given  good  eggs.  Water 
and  feed  are  in  the  inclosure  and  they  come  oflf  the  nests 
as  they  wish.  When  the  eggs  hatch,  the  chickens  are 
placed  with  their  mothers  in  a  field  apart  from  the  laying 
hens,  until  large  enough  to  care  for  themselves.  Some  of 
the  poultry  farmers  use  incubators  and  brooders;  some  set 
incubators  and  hens  at  same  time  and  give  all  of  the 
chickens  to  the  hens;  others  set  hens,  and  when  hatched, 
put  chickens  in  brooders. 

These  last  rob  the  hen  of  the  greatest  pleasure  she  has 
in  life — that  is:  leading  her  chicks  through  the  wet  grass, 
taking  them  to  the  garden,  or  going  to  roost  when  the 
chicks  are  a  week  old,  leaving  them  under  the  roost  or  tree 
peeping,  and  when  you  go  down  in  the  morning  you  find 
them  on  the  ground  under  the  roost,  dead.         F.  W.  S. 


©HE  ,,^PIARY. 


California  Bee-keeping. 

H.  E.  Brooks  of  Los  Angeles  prepares  for  the  Sunday 
Call  an  article  on  the  apiarian  interests  of  California,  from 
which  we  shall  make  extracts  below.  Although  some  of 
the  facts  stated  are  of  course  already  known  to  many  of 
our  readers,  the  review  is  interesting  and  to  some  will  be 
found  to  contain  much  that  is  new. 

Southern  California  at  present  produces  four-fifths  of  the 
total  honey  product  of  the  State,  the  principal  honey-pro- 
ducing counties  being  San  Diego,  Los  Angeles,  San  Ber- 
nardino, Ventura,  Orange  and  Santa  Barbara.  Honey 
could  be  successfully  produced  in  most  of  the  counties  of 
the  State.  Climatic  conditions  control  the  honey  business 
more  than  any  other  industry,  the  inland  foothill  regions 
being  better  than  the  neighborhood  of  the  seacoast.  There 
are  stretches  along  the  Sierra  Nevada,  in  central  and 
northern  California,  which  are  excellently  adapted  to  bee- 
raising.  At  present  the  chief  bee  sections  north  of  Te- 
hachapi  are  around  Placerville  and  Grizzly  Flats.  There 
are  also  a  number  of  beemen  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Bakersfield  and  Merced. 

Many  of  the  old  bee  ranches  in  this  part  of  the  State 
have  been  sold  and  transformed  into  orchards,  the  beemen 
moving  farther  back  into  the  mountains.  Beekeepers  now 
generally  select  a  location  near  the  mouth  of  a  mountain 
canyon,  with  hill  land  in  the  rear,  so  that  there  will  be  no 
lack  of  feed  should  the  level  land  be  cultivated  and  planted 
to  crops  which  do  not  yield  nectar.  A  prime  requisite  is  a 
good  supply  of  water.  The  beekeeper  need  have  no  more 
level  land  than  he  requires  for  a  garden  patch  or  family  or- 
chard. Bees  will  go  five  miles  for  food,  but  will  not  work 
to  good  advantage  at  a  distance  of  more  than  three  miles 
from  the  hive.  This  gives  an  area  of  36  square  miles  for  a 
feeding  ground,  which  is  considered  sufficient  for  a  colony 
of  500  hives,  the  largest  number  that  can  be  profitably  kept 
on  one  range. 

The  happy  California  bee  finds  no  trouble  in  its  effort  to 
"  improve  each  shining  hour,"  there  being  thousands  of 
wild  flowers,  shrubs  and  trees  to  select  from,  some  of  which 
are  in  bloom  during  every  month  of  the  year.  Perhaps 
after  a  time  our  bees  will  give  up  their  inactive  season  from 
fall  to  spring  and  gather  honey  all  the  year  round.  At 
present,  however,  the  California  bee,  like  its  brethren  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  wisely  believes  in  a  season  of 
comparative  rest.    Foremost  among  the  nectar-producing 


trees  of  California  are  the  oak,  sycamore,  water  alder,  wil- 
low and  manzanita.  Among  shrubs  are  the  sumac,  yerba 
santa,  buckhorn,  wild  plum,  wild  buckwheat,  black,  white 
and  silver  sage.  California  white  sage  honey  is  noted 
throughout  the  world.  All  our  honey  is  shipped  under  that 
name,  although,  as  a  fact,  the  white  sage  is  an  unreliable 
plant  and  sometimes  blossoms  very  sparingly.  Honey 
made  from  the  white  sage,  when  unmixed  with  any  obtained 
from  other  plants,  does  not  granulate  with  age  or  extreme 
cold,  simply  becoming  thick  and  sticky.  It  is  very  white 
and  of  exquisite  flavor.  The  citrus  family — orange,  lemon 
and  lime — furnished  unequaled  nectar,  but  it  is  chiefly 
produced  at  a  time  when  bees  are  rearing  young,  and  most 
of  it  is  consumed  in  the  hive.  The  dif!erent  varieties  of 
acacia  produce  nectar.  Alfalfa  furnishes  good  pasturage, 
the  mountain  variety  esoecially  yielding  a  light,  amber- 
colored  honey  of  fine  flavor.  The  flowers  of  deciduous 
fruit  trees  and  berries  all  furnish  a  good  quality  of  honey. 
The  eucalyptus  or  blue  gum  blossom  is  very  rich  in  nectar, 
and  honey  made  from  it  has  the  name  of  containing  valu- 
able medicinal  qualities.  An  Flnglishman  in  Oueensland, 
Australia,  is  turning  his  attention  to  the  raising  of  this 
honey  for  the  market  on  a  large  scale.  Finally,  there  are 
the  myriad  of  wild  flowers,  to  enumerate  which  would  re- 
quire a  column  of  space.  The  California  bee  runs  little 
danger  of  going  hungry,  except  in  some  such  exceptionally 
dry  year  as  that  of  1877,  and  that  risk  lessens  every  year, 
as  orchards  and  alfalfa  patches  are  extended  toward  the 
mountains. 

In  a  bulletin  issued  last  year  by  Director  Hilgard  of  the 
University  of  California,  mention  is  made  of  a  waste  land 
forage  plant  that  is  said  to  be  a  wonderful  honey  plant  for 
bees.  It  is  described  as  a  green  shrub  or  little  bush  which 
grows  spontaneously  to  a  height  of  18  inches  or  two  feet. 
Cattle  and  hogs  are  very  fond  of  it,  while  horses  and  mules 
do  not  seem  to  like  it.  The  plant  has  a  long  tap  root, 
taking  possession  of  waste  places  and  wild  lands,  apparently 
preferring  hard  clay  or  rocky  land.  If  the  seed  is  merely 
scattered  on  the  hills,  in  a  few  years  it  will  cover  the  whole 
surface.  In  the  meantime,  pasturing  will  not  hurt  it.  It 
requires  no  irrigation  whatever,  and  certainly  appears  to 
be  worthy  of  a  trial  by  beemen  and  others. 

In  ordinary  years  about  200  pounds  of  extracted  honey 
is  a  fair  yield  for  a  stand  or  hive,  though  there  is  a  great 
difference  in  yields  in  some  localities  over  others  in  the 
same  year,  under  surroundings  and  climatic  conditions 
that  are  apparently  identical.  Mr.  Wilson  informs  me 
that  he  has  produced  from  one  hive  as  much  as  1000 
pounds  of  honey,  worth,  at  five  cents  a  pound,  $50.  Records 
of  300  and  400  pounds  are  not  at  all  uncommon.  It  is, 
however,  not  safe  to  count  on  more  than  200  pounds  of  ex- 
tracted honey  to  the  hive,  while  in  poor  years  the  yield  will 
sometimes  fall  much  below  this  figure. 

Prices  last  year  averaged  from  five  to  six  cents  a  pound 
for  extracted  honey  in  large  lots.  This  season  opens  at 
about  the  same  rate.  As  long  as  beekeepers  get  five  cents 
a  pound  for  their  honey  they  have  no  reason  to  complain. 
Prices  are  at  present  a  little  higher  than  they  were  ten 
years  ago.  More  extensive  markets  are  being  worked  up, 
and  shipping  facilities  are  better  than  they  were  then.  Be- 
sides honey,  the  beeswax  is  a  source  of  profit  to  the  apiaris^; 
it  sells  at  25  cents  a  pound.  In  a  good  year  a  stand  will 
yield  from  three  to  five  pounds  of  wax.  In  a  bad  year  the 
hive  is  cleaned  out  by  the  beekeeper,  and  yields  perhaps 
two  pounds.  Beeswax  keeps  indefinitely  and  is  a  mer- 
chantable commodity  the  world  over. 

California  extracted  honey  is  shipped  to  the  market  in 
five-gallon  cans,  similar  to  coal  oil  cans,  holding  about  60 
pounds  each,  two  cans  being  packed  in  a  case.  This  makes 
the  product  very  compact  and  convenient  for  shipment. 
The  commission  men  or  other  buyers  put  up  the  honey  in 
glass  jars  of  various  attractive  shapes.  Much  California 
honey  now  goes  to  Europe  and  other  parts  of  the  Old 
World.  England  and  Germany  are  especially  good  cus- 
tomers. There  is  vast  room  for  the  extension  of  the  mar- 
ket, as  the  people  of  almost  every  country  are  fond  of 
honey.    Even  China  imports  large  quantities. 

As  to  varieties,  all  the  bees  now  in  the  State  are  hybrids. 
The  Italian  bee  was  introduced  and  made  a  cross  with 
those  already  here.  The  wild  bees,  of  which  there  are  so 
many  in  the  State,  will  hybridize  everything  in  the  shape  of 
new  varieties  that  may  be  imported.  Experiments  are  at 
present  being  made  with  a  new  variety  called  Carniolan. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  sent  to  India  for  cer- 
tain giant  bees,  which  are  wild  in  that  country.  It  is  said 
that  they  are  the  largest  species  known  in  the  world,  and 
great  producers  of  both  honey  and  wax,  large  quantities  of 
which  are  exported  from  India. 

The  business  of  raising  queen  bees  is  profitable  for  those 
that  understand  it.  Well-bred  queens  of  the  Italian  and 
Cyprian  breed,  sell  at  from  $3  to  $5  each,  and  the  so-called 
Punic  are  valued  at  much  higher  prices.  Many,  however, 
believe  the  latter  to  be  an  old  variety  under  a  new  name. 

The  beemen  of  this  section  would  like  to  see  the  State 
University  devote  a  little  more  attention  to  the  bee  business. 
There  should  be  an  experimental  station  for  bee  culture. 
Such  an  institution  has  been  talked  of,  but  nothing  has  yet 
been  accomplished.  In  the  University  of  Michigan  there 
is  a  chair  of  bee  culture,  with  a  practical  beekeeper  in 
charge  of  the  works. 

A  disease  known  as  "foul  brood"  did  much  damage 
among  the  hives  in  1877  and  again  last  year.  There  is  an 
inspector,  who  has  been  as  a  rule  aided  by  the  beekeepers, 
and  there  is  little  complaint  of  the  disease  this  season,  at 
least  as  far  as  Los  Angeles  county  is  concerned.  Another 
evil  with  which  the  beemen  have  to  contend  is  the  occur- 
rence of  mountain  fires.  After  such  fires,  sage  seed  should 
be  planted  at  once  to  renew  the  feed  and  keep  out  other 
growths  of  a  useless  character.  Beekeepers  should  also  be 
careful  not  to  cut  down  any  trees  that  bear  nectar-yieldinp 
bloom,  such  as  the  oak,  sycamore,  manzanita,  willow  and 
walnut.  The  pepper  tree,  so  common  in  the  cities  anci 
towns  of  southern  California,  is  the  bete  noir  of  the  bee 
keeper,  honey  made  by  bees  which  have  access  to  it  beinL; 
unmarketable. 

The  southern  California  beekeepers  have  an  oig.ir:  atinn 
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known  as  the  Southern  California  Beekeepers'  Association. 
Last  March  a  State  organization  was  formed  in  Los  An- 
geles, known  as  the  California  State  Beekeepers'  Associa- 
tion. At  a  meeting  of  the  local  association,  in  January  last, 
a  resolution  was  presented  to  petition  Congress  for  a 
bounty  on  honey,  the  object  being  to  compete  with  the 
bounty  on  sugar. 

Bee-keeping  in  California  is  an  attractive  industry,  espe- 
cially to  those  of  small  means  or  impaired  health.  Many 
invalids  have  found  new  life  and  hope  on  mountain  bee- 
ranches.  The  capital  and  experience  required  are  both 
very  small,  and  the  work  light,  covering  only  a  few  months 
of  the  year.  Any  one  who  possesses  the  inclination  and  a 
moderate  amount  of  intelligence  can,  in  a  very  short  time, 
acquire  the  necessary  amount  of  knowledge.  There  are 
many  thousands  of  acres  of  Government  land  throughout 
the  State,  yet  unoccupied,  which  are  well  adapted  to  the 
business.  Of  course,  the  beekeeper  must  be  prepared  to 
lead  a  more  or  less  isolated  life,  but  many  will  consider 
good  health  and  the  promise  of  a  competence  as  more  than 
a  compensation  for  the  pleasures  of  city  life. 

It  is  diffi'-ult  to  name  any  industry  that  offers  such  good 
returns  for  so  small  an  investment  of  time  and  money.  A 
friend  of  mine  helped  a  man  to  take  a  swarm  of  bees  from 
a  crevice  in  a  rock  near  Colton  in  i886.  That  year  a  few 
pounds  of  honey  were  produced,  and  they  had  increased  to 
five  swarms.  In  1887  they  had  increased  to  17  swarms, 
and  the  honey  yield  sold  for  $100.  At  the  end  of  the 
season  of  1888  there  were  65  swarms  and  the  honey  netted 
$380.  Last  year,  which  was  a  very  poor  year,  the  receipts 
for  honey  amounted  to  $1200,  and  this  season,  which  is  still 
worse  than  the  previous  one,  the  man  has  already  sold  five 
tons  of  honey  from  the  increase  of  that  single  swarm  taken 
from  a  cleft  in  the  rock  six  years  ago.  What  is  more,  the 
man  knows  nothing  of  the  bee  business.  His  wife  has 
done  all  the  necessary  work,  in  addition  to  performing  her 
other  duties. 


The  Making  of  Good  Cheese. 

In  the  making  of  good  cheese  the  first  thing  necessary 
is  good,  clean  milk,  free  from  animal  taint  and  barnyard 
odors.  It  is  impossible  to  make  a  fine,  clean-flavored 
cheese  from  impure,  tainted  milk.  The  first  thing  after 
the  milk  is  placed  in  the  vat  is  to  gradually  heat  it  up  to  a 
temperature  of  80  degrees  Fahrenheit.  The  heating  is 
accompanied  by  careful  stirring,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
uniform  all  through,  and  also  to  keep  the  fat  evenly 
distributed  through  the  mass.  When  this  point  is 
reached  the  milk  should  be  carefully  examined  to 
determine  its  condition  as  to  ripeness.  This  may  be 
determined  by  the  expert  maker  by  the  sense  of  smell, 
but  very  much  the  best  way  is  by  the  use  of  what  is 
termed'the  rennet  test.  For  this,  each  person  can  fix  a  rule 
for  himself,  and  note  the  time  it  takes  a  given  quantity 
of  milk  to  thicken  with  the  use  of  a  certain  amount  of 
rennet  extract.  The  rule  used  by  a  large  number  of  cheese 
makers  is  11  ounces  of  milk  in  which  is  put  one  cubic 
centimeter  of  rennet  extract.  With  this  rule,  when  the 
milk  is  of  a  proper  degree  of  ripeness  it  should  begin  to 
thicken  in  about  two  minutes  This  test  is  founded  on  the 
well-known  fact  that  with  the  beginning  of  the  develop- 
ment of  acidity  in  the  milk  the  activity  of  the  rennent  is 
increased.  The  object  of  ripening  the  milk  before  adding 
the  rennet  is  to  have  a  sufficient  amount  of  acidity  devel- 
oped so  that  the  curd  will  work  along  in  good  time  and 
make  a  good,  solid- cutting,  well  flavored  cheese. 

The  general  principal  underlying  the  manufacture  of 
cheese  depends  primarily  upon  the  action  of  the  rennet  in 
coagulating  the  casein  of  the  milk  and  in  that  way  holding 
a  larger  porportion  of  the  fat.  The  sugar  and  albumen  of 
the  milk  are  principally  carried  off  in  this  way.  The  rennet 
is  principally  obtained  from  the  mucous  surface  of  the 
fourth  stomach  of  a  suckling  cal.  It  is  preserved  for  use 
by  carefully  cleansing  without  washing  it,  and  it  is  then 
rubbed  with  salt  and  dried.  When  wanted  for  use  it  is 
soaked  in  weak  brine  and  the  liquor  thus  obtained  is  used 
to  coagulate  the  milk. 

When  the  latter  is  found  to  be  in  proper  condition, 
sufficient  of  the  rennet  solution  is  added  to  cause  the  milk 
to  begin  to  thicken  in  from  15  to  18  minutes.  It  is  then 
allowed  to  stand  until  the  curd  is  firm  enough  so  that, 
by  laying  the  back  of  the  fingers  and  hand  on  it  next  to 
the  side  of  the  vat  and  gently  bearing  it  away,  it  will  cleave 
off.  For  cutting  the  curd,  knives  containing  several  blades, 
about  half  an  inch  apart,  are  used.  When  cut,  the  curd  is 
left  in  small  cubes,  each  not  more  than  half  an  inch  in 
diameter.  It  is  necessary  to  use  every  care  that  the  pieces 
of  curd  may  be  even  in  size,  so  that  the  heat  and  rennet 
will  act  together  and  on  all  alike,  producing  an  even  curd, 
without  which  it  is  impossible  to  make  fine  cheese.  The 
main  loss  of  fat  takes  place  in  the  process  of  cutting  and 
handling  immediately  following.  The  globules  of  fat  on 
the  exposed  surfaces  are  easily  detached,  hence  the 
necessity  of  carefully  handling  not  to  mangle  andbruisethe 
curd,  and  thus  increase  the  amount  of  fat  lost. 

As  soon  as  the  curd  is  completely  cut,  it  is  stirred  very 
gently  for  10  or  15  minutes,  until  the  outside  of  the  pieces 
show  the  appearance  of  a  slight  film  and  the  whey  com- 
mences to  separate  freely  from  the  curd.  The  latter  is 
then  gradually  heated  to  a  temperature  of  about  98  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  During  the  process  it  is  kept  in  constant  but 
gentle  agitation.  The  heating  stimulates  the  action  of 
the  rennet,  which  shrinks  the  casein  and  expels  the  mois- 
ture from  the  kernels  of  curd.  It  is  very  important  at 
this  time  that  just  the  right  amount  of  moisture  should  be 
T  jiarated  from  the  curd.  If  too  much  is  driven  out,  there 
w;ll  be  a  loss  in  yield  and  a  coarse,  hard-textured  cheese. 
On  the  other  hand,  too  much  moisture  makes  a  cheese 
that  cures  too  fast  and  which  will  get  off  flavor  quickly,  for 
the  reason  that  the  retention  of  so  much  moisture  causes 
!hc  conditions  that  are  the  most  favorable  to  the  develop- 


ment of  the  bacteria  of  putrefaction.  When  the  curd  has 
become  sufficiently  firm  and  dry,  it  is  allowed  to  settle  on 
the  bottom  of  the  vat  and  stand  until  there  is  a  sufficient 
development  of  acid.  To  tell  exactly  when  it  is  the  proper 
time  to  draw  the  whey  from  the  curd,  requires  the  best 
judgment  of  the  maker,  as  it  is  one  of  the  critical  points  in 
the  manufacturing  process.  The  most  common  test  to 
determine  the  proper  time  to  draw  off  the  whey  is  known 
as  the  hot-iron  test.  A  portion  of  curd  is  squeezed  in  the 
hand  until  partially  dry,  then  placed  against  hot  iron  and 
carefully  drawn  away;  if  the  curd  sticks  to  the  iron  and  is 
drawn  out  in  fine  threads  one-fourth  of  an  inch  long,  the 
whey  is  generally  ready  to  be  drawn;  if  the  threads  are 
shorter,  it  is  allowed  to  stand  until  a  satisfactory  test  is 
obtained.  This  test  is  supposed  to  indicate  the  amount  of 
lactic  acid  present. 

After  the  whey  is  drawn  from  the  curd,  the  process  of 
manufacture  may  be  varied,  one  method  of  treatment 
making  what  is  known  as  stirred  curd  cheese,  the  other 
method,  a  Cheddar  cheese.  In  the  stirred  curd  process 
the  acid  development  is  carried  further  in  the  whey  before 
it  is  drawn  off  and  afterward  the  curd  is  kept  stirred  and 
the  kernels  kept  apart  until  salted  and  put  to  press,  In 
the  Cheddar  process  after  the  whey  has  been  drained  from 
the  curd,  the  latter  is  packed  on  the  sides  of  the  vat,  leav- 
ing a  space  in  the  center  for  the  whey  to  drain  off  more 
readily.  After  a  little  time  the  curd  is  cut  up  in  pieces 
convenient  to  handle,  and  turned  over  from  time  to  time  to 
allow  the  whey  to  drain  off  more  perfectly.  When  the 
curd  becomes  pretty  well  freed  from  whey,  the  pieces  are 
doubled  and  the  process  of  doubling  is  continued  at  short 
intervals  until  the  whole  forms  a  compact  pile.  It  is  held 
there  until  the  curd  begins  to  feel  mellow  and  has  a  stringy, 
fibrous  texture,  when  it  is  put  through  the  curd  mill  to  tear 
it  in  pieces  so  that  it  can  be  salted,  after  which  it  is  put  to 
press.  With  good  milk,  fine  cheese  can  be  made  by  either 
plan,  but  taking  into  account  all  the  changing  conditions 
the  cheese  maker  must  meet,  I  have  no  doubt  the  Cheddar 
plan  is  the  safer. 

The  average  amount  of  milk  required  to  make  a  pound 
of  cheese  is  a  little  over  ten  pounds.  The  best  apparatus 
for  a  small  dairy  is  a  small  self-heating  vat,  that  is,  a  fire 
underneath  the  vat  surrounded  with  water  and  connected 
with  the  water  surrounding  the  vat.  For  the  factory  a 
boiler  and  steam  pipes  connected  with  the  vat  are  used. — 
Geo,  A.  Smith,  Cheese  Instructor  N.  Y.  Dairy  Commis- 
sion in  Rural  New  Yorker. 


P[Jhe  XrR'®ationist. 

A  Sprinkling  Oat  fit  in  Florida. 

There  seems  to  be  considerable  agitation  of  the  irrigation 
problem  in  Florida,  but  it  proceeds  by  sprinkling  rather 
than  immersion.  In  Florida  we  understand  water  does  not 
run  down  hill,  because  of  the  lack  of  hills  or  mountains. 
As  the  source  of  supplies  is  lower  than  the  cultivated  sur- 
face, the  operation  has  to  proceed  by  pumping;  and  rather 
than  pump  to  tanks  and  distribute  by  gravity  through  fur- 
rows or  ditches,  they  seem  to  prefer  to  pump  to  spray 
nozzles  and  shower  the  crops  they  desire  to  water. 

We  have  had  a  few  small  enterprises  in  which  limited 
areas  were  sprinkled  from  underground  pipes,  hydrants  and 
hose,  but  the  Florida  plan  is  so  novel  that  the  account 
which  we  take  from  the  Florida  Dispatch  will  be  read  with 
interest: 

Two  miles  east  from  Lane  Park,  looking  down  south- 
ward from  a  commanding  hill  upon  Little  Lake  Harris,  is 
"  The  Palms,"  a  grove  of  citrus  and  deciduous  fruits  of  120 
acres,  owned  by  Mr.  Andrew  Muir  of  London,  Eng.,  and 
managed  by  Messrs.  H.  M.  and  R.  Frith.  We  shall  in 
this  letter  write  only  of  the  irrigation  plant,  its  workings 
and  effect. 

The  Engine  and  Pump. — There  are  two  boilers  of  40- 
horse  power  each,  side  by  side,  and  to  subdue  the  heat  in 
the  engine-room  they  are  jacketed  with  thick  white  mag- 
nesia packing.  By  sprinkling  water  copiously  over  the 
earth  floor  of  the  engine-room,  the  engineer  keeps  the  heat 
down  somewhat;  it  was  126°,  which  he  considers  reasonable. 

The  pump  is  a  Worthington  duplex-packed  plunger 
pump,  steam  cylinders  i8><  inches  in  diameter,  water 
plungers  lo^^',  delivering  700  gallons  per  minute,  though 
capable  of  being  forced  up  to  900  or  over  if  desired.  The 
governor  is  so  arranged,  connecting  between  the  great 
water  pipe  and  the  steam  valves,  that  if  at  any  time  the 
hose  holders  in  the  field  stop  throwing  water,  it  will  set 
back  and  the  increased  pressure  in  the  main  will  close  the 
steam  valves  and  slow  the  engine  down,  nearly  or  quite 
stopping  it.  This  prevents  the  bursting  of  the  mains,  which 
would  be  apt  to  occur  if  the  engine  kept  driving  the  water 
into  them  with  no  outlet. 

The  Piping. — There  are  2700  feet  of  main  leading  up 
through  the  middle  of  the  grove  from  the  lake  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hill,  85  feet  in  elevation.  It  is  8,  7  and  6  inches 
in  diameter,  about  one-third  of  each  size;  number  14  iron. 
The  pipe  is  spiral-riveted,  plain,  but  tarred  inside  and  out, 
and  the  sections  connected  by  a  joint  so  simple  that  com- 
mon laborers  did  all  the  fitting  and  laying,  It  consists  of 
three  iron  rings  or  short  sections  of  pipe  and  two  rubber 
bands  fitting  over  the  main  pipe  and  drawn  tight  by  bolts 
lengthwise  of  the  pipe,  making  a  tight  joint  which  still  has 
considerable  flexibility,  whereas  the  ordinary  joint  screwed 
together  is  inflexible.  The  laterals  are  of  number  18  iron, 
four  inches  in  diameter,  branching  off  at  intervals  of  200 
feet  and  leading  out  to  the  farther  sides  of  the  grove.  Both 
they  and  the  mains  are  buried  about  a  foot  deep.  At  in- 
tervals of  200  feet  are  hydrants,  and  these  slope  from  the 
laterals  at  an  angle  of  45°,  in  a  direction  outward  from  the 
fountain  head,  so  that  the  water  shall  not  be  forced  to  turn 
a  right  angle  in  entering  the  hose. 

To  Rkmeve  Pressure.— The  reader  can  well  under- 
stand that  this  large  volume  of  water  forced  rapidly  up  a 
hill  nearly  100  feet  high,  maintains  a  tremendous  pressure 
upon  thelipiping.^It  is  very  desirable  to  impart  elasticity 


to  these  continuous  large  columns  of  water,  which  are  prac- 
tically unyielding  in  themselves,  and  which,  if  the  delivery 
should  suddenly  be  checked,  would  strain  the  pipes  se- 
verely. To  accomplish  this  purpose,  Lieut.  Franklin  in- 
troduces air-chambers  on  the  mains,  which  are  perpendicu- 
lar iron  cylinders  15  inches  in  diameter  and  10  feet  high. 
Air  is  compressible,  and  if  there  should  be  a  sudden  rush 
of  water  at  any  time,  some  of  it  can  be  accommodated  by 
crowding  up  into  these  air-chambers. 

The  Hose.— The  sections  of  hose  are  about  35  feet  long 
and  i\  inches  in  diameter.  The  ends  are  of  ordinary 
rubber-lined  cotton,  while  in  the  middle  is  a  25  foot  section 
of  three-inch  spiral-riveted  galvanized  iron  pipe.  This 
middle  section  is  the  part  most  exposed  to  wear  by  being 
dragged  about  over  the  ground,  and  is  found  to  be  an  im- 
provement over  the  plan  of  having  the  entire  length  made 
of  cotton.  The  nozzle  is  of  brass,  tapering  down  to  a 
diameter  of  i  \i  inches.  It  is  attached  to  a  light  wooden 
tripod  like  that  of  a  surveyor,  which  can  be  closed  together 
while  the  hoseman  is  playing  on  the  trees,  or  opened  and 
jabbed  into  the  ground  to  support  the  nozzle  while  he  goes 
to  the  hydrant  to  shut  the  water  off  It  is  important  to 
keep  the  nozzle  off  the  ground  while  the  water  flows,  else  it 
will  sOon  gouge  an  ugly  hole. 

Playing  on  the  Trees.— As  the  reader  has  doubtless 
already  observed,  the  grove  is  divided  off  by  the  laterals 
and  hydrants  into  blocks  200  feet  square.  In  the  center  of 
each  of  these  is  a  hydrant  which  throws  the  water  over  100 
feet  in  every  direction.  The  trees  are  set  uniformly  24  feet 
square,  and  the  hosemen  gauge  themselves  by  these,  water- 
ing about  five  rows  each  way,  making  blocks  240  feet 
square.  The  outer  edges  of  these  blocks  naturally  receive 
a  little  less  water  than  the  middles,  but  this  is  made  up  by 
the  lapping. 

In  the  old  groves  at  Citra  the  trees  are  tall  and  thick  to- 
gether, and  it  is  the  easiest  thing  imaginable  for  a  careless 
man  to  let  the  powerful  jet  rip  right  through  a  tree,  cutting 
out  leaves  and  fruit  in  destructive  fashion.  But  with  the 
small  and  wide-set  trees  at  The  Palms,  this  can  easily  be 
avoided.  The  hoseman  aims  to  throw  the  water  high  in 
the  air  in  order  to  break  it  into  rain,  and  a  painstaking 
man  will  gently  move  the  nozzle  from  side  to  side,  giving 
the  jet  a  wavy  motion,  which  accomplishes  the  purpose 
still  better. 

In  seeing  the  jet  play  among  the  tall,  dense  groves  at 
Citra  the  writer  was  unfavorably  impressed  with  the  hose 
system  of  irrigation;  but  at  The  Palms  it  is  a  different  mat- 
ter. It  will  be  years  before  these  deep-grown,  budded 
trees  are  tall  enough  to  be  exposed  to  much  injury  from  the 
jet,  if  they  ever  are.  If  they  continue  to  grow,  however,  as 
rapidly  as  they  have  done  the  last  two  years  since  the  irri- 
gation plant  was  put  in,  the  time  may  possibly  come  when 
a  system  of  automatic  sprinklers,  throwing  up  a  gentle 
spray,  umbrella-shaped,  may  be  better. 

Rate  of  Work.— Messrs.  Frith  Bros,  state  that  a  man 
will  irrigate  one  of  these  200  feet  square  blocks  in  an  hour, 
or  a  little  over  nine  acres  in  ten  hours.  Active,  skillful 
men,  with  the  engine  running  briskly,  will  cover  10  or  12 
acres  in  a  day.  The  pump  delivers  700  gallons  a  minute, 
42,000  gallons  an  hour,  420,000  gallons  a  day;  but  it  is 
found  in  practice  that,  owing  to  time  lost  in  changing  hy- 
drants, etc.,  about  300,000  gallons  will  be  delivered  in  a 
day.  This  is  divided  between  three  hosemen,  giving  ap- 
proximately 10,000  gallons  per  acre.  In  examining  we  found 
that  this  amount  of  water  had  wet  the  dry  sand  down  about 
2  or  2>^  inches,  and  after  an  hour  or  so  it  soaked  down 
about  3  inches,  meeting  the  line  of  permanent  moisture. 

The  Effects. —  Judging  from  present  appearances, 
these  have  been  admirable.  The  trees  have  a  rich,  dark 
green  color,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  have  as  much 
fruit  as  could  be  expected  at  their  age.  In  their  inexperi- 
ence the  young  men,  upon  advice,  planted  some  trees  of  a 
shy-bearing  variety;  most  of  these  are  destitute  of  fruit. 
On  the  Mediterranean  Sweets,  the  Tangerines,  the  Homo- 
sassa,  the  Jaffas,  and  some  others,  we  observed  much  fine 
fruit;  all  the  trees  are  clean  and  bright.  The  young  men 
say  they  have  grown  as  much  in  two  years  since  the  plant 
was  put  in  as  they  did  in  the  four  years  preceding.  The 
trees  on  the  summit  are  springing  forward  and  gaining  on 
those  planted  in  the  moist  alluvium  down  on  the  level  of 
the  lake.  Down  here  we  saw  some  six  years  old,  which 
will  yield  three  boxes  apiece.  A  small  block  of  trees  about 
12  years  old  have  several  carrying  from  six  to  eight  boxes 
apiece. 

Cost,  Etc. — The  plant  as  it  now  stands  cost  about  $16,- 
000.  The  managers  have  figured  very  closely  on  the  ex- 
pense of  irrigation  (there  are  120  acres  in  grove  and  150  in 
all  under  irrigation),  making  it  about  25  cents  an  acre  each 
time.  Lieut.  Franklin  thinks  a  grove  on  this  dry  soil  ought 
to  be  irrigated  12  times  in  a  year;  this  would  bring  the  cost 
to  about  $3  per  acre  per  year.  This  is  practically  the  sec- 
ond year  the  grove  has  borne.  The  managers  count  on 
1200  boxes  this  year,  and  they  are  confident  they  would  not 
have  gathered  400  without  the  irrigation  plant. 

It  is  evident  from  the  yellow  subsoil  of  this  grove  that  it 
is  good  orange  soil;  the  trees  find  what  they  want;  but  they 
needed  water  and  they  needed  potash.  After  a  succession 
of  uncommonly  dry  seasons  the  young  men  were  getting 
disheartened.  But  this  beneficent  rain,  arching  like  white 
rainbows  over  the  bright  young  trees,  has  given  them  new 
hope.  It  benefits  everything  even  when  poured  down  un- 
der the  hottest  sunshine.  Its  enormous  drops,  falling  such 
a  little  distance  compared  with  those  from  the  clouds,  do 
not  harm  the  tenderest  beans  or  tomatoes.  There  are 
missing  places  in  the  rows  where  the  managers  have  cut  off 
and  rebudded  sterile  trees,  but  the  thrifty  stumps  will  soon 
fill  up  the  gaps.  The  generous  supply  of  water  will  bring 
them  on  more  rapidly. 

Florida  owes  much  to  Lieut.  Franklin,  the  inventor  of  a 
system  of  irrigation  different  from  anything  else  heretofore 
used;  the  only  one  which  imitates  rain;  the  true  system  for 
the  light  soils  of  this  State.  Florida  also  owes  much  to 
this  English  merchant,  who  had  the  courage  to  pour  out 
his  money  here  like  water.  It  owes  much  to  these  young 
men,  working  here  for  years  in  loneliness  and  isolation,  to 
build  up  what  in  a  few  years  more  will  be  a  noble  property. 


Aug.  13,  1892. 
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II[he  ^ojviE  C[iRebE. 

A  Gbanoe  Meeting. 

Written  for  the  Rubal  Pbess  by  Isabel  Darling. 
The  long,  hot  hours  one  summer  day 
Had  almost  burned  themselves  away; 

The  air  was  thick  with  dust 

If  but  a  vagrant  gust 
Of  shifting  wind  swept  past  the  bend. 
It  seemed  the  road  would  never  end — 

That  tiresome  road  that  wound 

In  spirals  round  and  round 
And  ever  up. 

On  this  side  sank  the  canyon  walls 
Where,  far  beneath,  the  river  calls 
And  murmurs  of  the  sea: 
Huge  rock  and  clinging  tree 
Seemed  fearful  of  the  depths  below, 
And,  wrapped  in  veils  of  gauzy  woe, 
Stood  midway,  crouching  there 
Like  forms  of  shivering,  dumb  despair 
Denied  the  fall. 

On  that  side  rose  the  mountain  peak. 
Where  birds  of  prey  in  circles  seek 
Their  food.    So  high  it  rose, 
Ravine  and  forest  seemed  to  close 
In  one  dim  mass  of  shaded  gray 
That  in  the  glowing  sunlight  lay 
And  quivered,  while  we  stood, 
Our  horses  resting  as  they  could 
On  bracing  feet. 

A  distant  sound  drew  nearer  still, 
In  rattling  echoes  down  the  hill; 

A  dust-cloud  and  a  gleam 

Of  wheels  and  weary  team. 
And  as  it  stopped,  when  just  abreast, 
Beside  the  spring  to  drink  and  rest. 

We  saw  a  woman's  face; 

Then  all  the  heated  place 
Grew  softly  cool. 

She  said,  "  The  road  is  steep  since  noon ; 
We're  glad  it  will  be  better  soon." 

We  knew  it  all  before. 

And  yet  'twas  something  more; 
For  patient  strength  was  in  her  tone. 
Her  eyes  held  courage  surely  grown 

From  faith.    We  parted  then 

And  never  met  again; 
But  all  the  after  changing  years 
Of  struggling  life,  of  smiles  and  tears, 

Have  kept  that  look  and  tone 

As  gifts  from  one  unknown 

Who  smiled  and  passed. 


Ib  a  Miner's  Cabin. 

Written  for  the  Rubal  Pbess  by  C  P.  Nettleton. 
I  was  taking  a  walking  trip  through  the 
more  remote  parts  of  California,  and  on  the 
night  when  this  story  really  commences  had 
been  obliged  to  do  as  I  had  often  done  be- 
fore— camp  out  in  the  woods.  I  was  in  a 
wild  and  almost  desolate  part  of  Amador 
county.  The  road  I  had  followed  that  day 
was  evidently  used  but  rarely,  and  my  hopes 
of  sleeping  in  a  house  had  been  disap- 
pointed. 

After  a  supper  of  the  canned  provisions  I 
always  carried  for  just  such  emergencies,  I 
lit  my  pipe  and  settled  myself  comfortably 
against  a  fallen  tree  for  a  quiet  reverie  be- 
fore turning  in.  I  had  made  my  camp  some 
distance  from  the  road  from  habitual  pru- 
dence, and  the  woods  were  so  dense  that  I 
feared  no  disturbance  from  man,  while  my 
fire  would  protect  me,  for  a  time  at  least, 
from  animals. 

Suddenly  I  heard  a  crashing  of  twigs; 
some  one  was  approaching  my  camp.  I 
quietly  slipped  my  revolver  from  my  pocket 
to  the  ground  where  it  would  be  handy  but 
out  of  sight,  and  sat  still.  The  tall  form  of  a 
rough-looking  German  appeared  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  after  calmly  surveying  me  the 
man  rather  bluntly  demanded  why  I  had 
not  come  to  his  house  for  shelter.  His 
English  was  so  broken  that  I  replied  in 
German,  at  which  he  seemed  much  pleased. 
Any  thought  of  fear  was  dispelled  in  me  by 
his  frank,  blunt  cordiality,  and  I  told  him  I 
would  be  only  too  glad  of  shelter.  He  took 
me  at  my  word,  waited  till  I  had  gathered 
up  my  traps,  and  then  led  the  way  to  his 
house.  How  the  fates  mislead  us!  Had 
I  walked  on  50  yards  farther  before  turning 
from  the  road  I  had  seen  it. 

Once  inside  that  miner's  cabin  up  in  the 
woods  I  was  astonished.  An  organ,  easy 
chairs  of  the  style  of  20  years  before,  a 
Brussels  carpet,  worn  out  in  places  but  good 
when  new — what  kind  of  a  place  was  this  I 
had  struck  .''  The  house  was  small  and  had 
the  appearance  of  having  been  added  to, 
and  it  was  very  dirty;  but  what  I  noticed 
more  than  all  else  was  what  I  could  least 
explain  —  the  walls  were  covered  with 
paintings,  both  oil  and  water!  I  almost  for- 
got all  civility  in  my  haste  to  examine  them. 
I  have  dabbled  a  little  in  almost  everything, 
painting  among  the  rest,  and  have  been 
told  that  I  could  have  been  well-known  in  the 
art,  and  my  judgment  told  me  at  once  that 
some  of  those  paintings,  if  not  all,  were  very 
superior.  I  have  been  less  impressed  by 
some  of  the  received  masterpieces  in  I'aris 
aad  Rome  than  I  was  by  some  of  those 


paintings  buried  in  that  unknown  miner's 
cabin.  You  think  this  excessive  praise,  or 
proof  01  ignorant  judgment  ?  Perhaps,  but 
you  have  not  seen  them.  One,  in  particular, 
attracted  me  and  gave  me  the  feeling  of 
having  seen  the  original  place.  It  was  a 
good-sized  canvas,  about  five  feet  by  three 
and  a  half,  and  represented  a  long,  narrow 
beach  stretching  away  from  the  spectator. 
On  the  right  the  sea  was  suggested  by  two 
or  three  thin  waves  rolling  lazily  up  the 
sand,  and  on  the  left — and  this  was  what 
partly  aroused  my  memory — stood  out  bold- 
ly a  peculiarly  shaped  formation  of  lime- 
stone, partly  hidden  by  low  shrubbery  grow- 
ing over  and  around  it  from  the  land  side.  I 
had  seen  that  place,  but  where  ?  Try  as  I 
would,  I  could  not  place  it.  1  even  thought 
that  perhaps  my  memory  was  tricking  me 
through  the  power  of  some  artists  to  suggest 
that  we  are  familiar  with  what  we  have 
never  seen,  but  I  was  not  satisfied  with  that 
explanation.  After  all,  what  did  it  matter  ? 
I  turned  away  and  sat  down  by  my  host,  who 
evidently  lived  alone. 

We  talked  awhile  on  the  subjects  strangers 
can  always  find  common  interest  in,  and  I 
found  him  far  more  intelligent  than  his 
rough  appearance  would  lead  me  to  think. 
I  tried  to  get  him  to  talk  about  the  pictures, 
but  elicited  no  information  about  them  ex- 
cept that  he  did  not  paint  them  himself. 
That  there  was  a  story  book  of  it  all  I  was 
sure,  and  I  was  as  quietly  determined  to 
have  it  some  time.  We  sat  up  late  that 
night,  and  he  seemed  as  much  pleased  to 
meet  me  as  I  certainly  was  to  find  such  an 
unusual  miner. 

Next  day  he  told  me  the  story  that  I  had 
been  sure  must  be  connected  with  those 
wonderful  paintings.  I  had  told  him  I  was 
an  amateur  and  had  offered  him  a  high 
price — three  thousand  dollars — for  the  one 
that  most  took  my  fancy,  the  one  I  have  de- 
scribed. At  first  he  absolutely  refused  to 
part  with  a  single  one,  even  the  smallest, 
but  my  entreaties  prevailed  more  than  any- 
thing else,  I  think,  because  I  promised  in 
writing  not  to  allow  any  one  to  see  it  for  five 
years.  His  reason  for  that  condition  I 
could  not  fathom,  and  did  not  care  to.  I 
bought  the  picture,  and  then  he  told  me  the 
sad  tale  of  the  person — a  woman — who  had 
painted  all  those  works  of  art.  I  think  he 
was  glad  to  find  an  intelligent  listener,  and 
sad  as  it  was,  I  was  not  sorry  to  have  the 
tale  told  me.  I  will  repeat  it  in  almost  the 
words  of  my  host. 

The  fall  of  '57  found  me  pretty  nearly  ill. 
I  had  worked  hard,  made  little  money,  and 
probably  not  taken  good  care  of  myself.  I 
was  living  alone  in  this  cabin,  as  I  am  now. 
One  day  I  suddenly  found  that  I  ought  to 
go  down  to  Plug  Hat  and  get  some  pro- 
visions, but  did  not  feel  able  to  ride  that  far. 
Just  what  to  do  I  did  not  know.  Miners 
were  passing  the  house  every  few  days  on 
their  way  up  the  valley,  but  only  on  Sunday 
did  any  come  down  the  valley.  This  was 
Tuesday,  and  the  more  1  thought,  the  more 
anxious  I  grew  as  to  what  I  should  do  if  I 
got  worse.  Toward  night  I  crawled  out  to 
get  some  firewood  and  to  feed  my  horse, 
when  I  saw,  of  all  things  in  the  world,  a 
covered  wagon  coming  up  the  narrow  trail 
drawn  by  two  horses.  They  were  driven  by 
a  man  on  foot;  and  as  he  came  up  he 
stopped  and  spoke  as  a  matter  of  course. 
He  was  young,  not  over  twenty-four,  but 
with  as  determined  a  face  as  I  ever  saw — not 
hard  nor  rough,  but  simply  determined.  He 
could  not  understand  my  broken  German, 
and  called  to  some  one  inside  the  wagon.  A 
woman's  head  appeared,  when  the  man  told 
her  to  see  what  I  wanted.  What  I  most 
wanted,  at  sight  of  the  first  respectable 
woman  I  had  seen  for  three  years,  was  to 
shake  hands  with  her,  but  I  only  made  some 
little  request — I  have  forgotten  what.  My 
face  and  manner  must  have  shown  her  I 
was  ill,  for  she  looked  at  me  long  and 
keenly  and  then  said,  as  she  turned  her  head 
away,  ''^Kyrie  Eleison." 

They  stayed  with  me  that  night,  and  in 
the  morning  I  did  my  best  to  induce  them 
to  remain  for  a  while.  Perhaps  I  was 
selfish,  but  I  was  certainly  ill  and  took  no 
pains  to  conceal  it.  They  stayed  with  me, 
though  probably  why  they  did  so  was  chiefly 
because  in  three  weeks  the  woman  gave 
birth  to  a  child.  They  already  had  one 
child,  a  beautiful  little  daughter  of  four. 

All  that  winter  they  stayed  in  my  cabin, 
and  I  was  greatly  pleased.  It  was  a  treat 
to  be  near  a  lady,  as  Mrs.  Trowbridge  in- 
dubitably was.  I  enlarged  my  tiny  rooms, 
fittmg  up  one  on  (he  north  side  so  that  she 
might  have  the  regulation  north  light  for 
her  studio,  and  we  got  along  together  well. 
.She  painted  and  did  most  of  the  housework, 
while  her  husband  and  I  used  the  "  Long 
Tom." 

But  I  was  a  little  troubled.  There  was 
something  wrong  about  the  woman,  young 
and  beautiful  and  refined  as  she  was.  She 


was  out  of  place  in  the  woods,  but  seemed 
quite  cheerful  in  spite  of  all  the  discomfort 
we  had  to  undergo,  so  the  cause  of  her 
trouble,  whatever  it  was,  must  have  origi- 
nated before  she  came.  It  was  a  long  time 
before  I  even  allowed  to  myself  that  she 
was  not  quite  sound  in  her  mind,  but  I 
finally  had  to.  She  did  not  show  it  in  any 
special,  tangible  way,  so  I  could  have  given 
no  good  reason  for  my  belief,  but  no  less 
did  I  know  positively  that  she  was  not 
wholly  responsible. 

She  was  passionately  fond  of  painting. 
She  had  brought  some  canvas  and  articles 
she  needed  in  her  work,  and  sent  for  more 
as  soon  as  settled.  She  would  paint  from 
dawn  till  dark  if  nothing  prevented,  and,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  her  husband  and  I  took 
most  of  the  care  of  the  children.  Once  in  a 
while,  all  too  seldom  as  I  thought,  she 
would  use  the  organ  which  she  insisted  on 
having  brought  up  from  San  Francisco. 
And  her  playing  was  rich,  was  glorious  I  I 
never  more  than  half  believed  that  not  only 
the  emotions  of  love  and  hate  and  anger 
and  hope  but  also  colors  could  be  expressed 
with  a  musical  instrument,  until  I  heard  her 
play.  Then,  I  was  convinced.  The  woman 
was  a  genius  in  music  as  in  painting,  and  I 
wondered  greatly  that  she  could  be  content 
to  suffer  the  limitations  of  a  country  life. 

One  day,  when  her  husband  and  I  were 
off  as  usual  washing  gold,  he  grew  more 
confidential  than  usual,  or  perhaps  I  should 
say  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  tell  me  some- 
thing about  themselves.  I  had  said  some 
rather  pronounced  truths  about  her  oblivi- 
ousness to  all  things  but  painting  and  music. 
He  stopped  working  and  sat  down.  I  saw 
he  had  something  to  say,  but  for  a  few 
moments  he  was  silent. 

Her  father,  he  said,  was  a  poet,  one  well 
known  and  highly  esteemed,  but  with  the 
eccentricities  of  genius.  He  did  not  men- 
tion his  name,  but  I  learned  that  afterward. 
This  daughter  was  the  object  of  his  special 
aversion;  for  what  reason  the  young  man 
did  not  say,  but  on  that  point  I  have  my 
own  opinion.  We  often  hate  those  we  have 
injured  !  At  any  rate,  the  man  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity to  make  his  daughter's  life  miserable, 
and  what  she  had  suffered  through  no  fault  of 
her  own  had  to  some  extent  affected  her 
mind.  Her  father  had  bitterly  opposed  her 
marriage  to  Mr.  Trowbridge,  and  from  the 
day  that  they  thought  themselves  justified 
in  eloping  they  had  moved  from  place  to 
place  very  often,  to  avoid  the  trouble  that 
they  had  reason  to  think  her  father  would 
visit  on  them  if  able.  She  loved  her  father 
with  all  a  sensitive  woman's  devotion,  and 
to  know  that  he  could  harbor  unkind  senti 
ments  toward  her,  to  feel  that  he  was  wholly 
unworthy  of  her  affection,  had  so  burdened 
her  that  she  was  really  a  little  unbalanced 
This  was  about  all  the  poor  young  husband 
told  me. 

I  could  say  very  little  to  comfort  him, 
though  I  spoke  of  his  two  children,  to  whom 
he  was  devotedly  attached.  Even  they,  or 
at  least  the  infant,  were  a  source  of  anxiety 
to  him,  lest  they  should  have  inherited  from 
their  mother  qualities  which  would  some- 
time be  a  sorrow  to  themselves  and  others. 

I  think  that  the  few  months  they  stayed 
with  me  were  the  happiest  they  had  known 
since  their  marriage.  So  far  from  the 
world  as  they  were,  so  free  from  anxiety 
about  the  means  of  obtaining  a  living,  and 
so  unburdened  of  the  fear  of  aught  her 
father  could  do  to  them,  surely,  now,  if  ever, 
they  could  enjoy  life,  and  I  am  sure  they 
did.  To  me,  I  can  assure  you,  their  com- 
ing and  staying  had  been  a  real  blessing. 

By  spring,  I  was  glad  to  see,  their  peace- 
ful life  had  wrought  a  great  change  in  their 
health.  We  had  been  very  successful  in 
washing  gold,  more  so  than  I  had  ever 
dreamed  of  being,  and  there  seemed  to  be 
no  reason  why  we  should  not  be  just  as 
happy  for  a  long  time  to  come.  But  the 
shock  came  and  came  suddenly. 

Trowbridge  and  I  were  off  minmg,  as 
usual,  one  day  in  April.  We  never  felt  any 
fear  for  the  safety  of  the  woman  and  chil- 
dren left  at  home,  such  a  thing  as  danger 
from  passing  miners  or  any  other  source 
hardly  entering  our  heads.  As  we  neared 
home,  Trowbridge  noticed  that  though  past 
five  o'clock  no  smoke  arose  from  the  chim- 
ney, for,  in  spite  of  her  passion  for  painting, 
Mrs.  T.  usually  was  preparing  supper  on 
our  return.  I  made  some  commonplace  re- 
mark and  my  companion  seemed  satisfied. 

When  we  got  to  the  door,  we  were  aston- 
ished to  see  a  stranger  sitting  in  a  chair 
close  to  it,  with  his  head  bowed  in  his  hands. 
We  were  close  to  him  before  he  heard  us. 
When  he  did  hear  us,  he  started  up  and 
glared  at  us,  or  at  least  his  gaze  seemed  so 
at  first,  but  I  saw  at  once  that  sorrow  and 
despair  were  the  emotions  expressed  in  that 
gaze.  His  face  was  red  from  weeping,  and 
almost  appalling  in  its  exhibition  of  agony. 
Trowbridge  and  he  looked  steadily  at  each 
other. 


We  stood  so  for  some  seconds.  It  takes 
longer  than  some  think  for  deep  passions  to 
rise  to  the  point  of  expression,  and  I  re- 
member that  terrible  silence  made  tragic 
by  the  man's  ungovernable  emotion,  as  more 
of  a  strain,  almost,  than  the  knowledge  that 
soon  came.  The  unknown  is  sometimes 
worse  than  the  worst  knowledge. 

I  thought  Trowbridge  was  about  to  draw 
his  pistol — he  always  carried  one,  but  mine 
was  somewhere  in  the  house — when  the 
stranger  slowly  reached  out  his  hands  like  a 
blind  man  and  said  hoarsely,  "  Kill  me,  for 
God's  sake,  I  did  not  mean  to,  I  loved  her, 
but,  Oh—" 

Trowbridge  dashed  through  the  door, 
pushing  aside  the  man  so  roughly  that  he 
stumbled  weakly  backward.  I,  too,  has- 
tened in. 

On  the  floor  in  the  next  room  lay  the 
body  of  Mrs.  Trowbridge.  A  pistol  near 
her  head  explained  the  manner  of  death. 

Trowbridge  knelt  down  by  the  side  of 
his  dead  wile.  I  turned  to  the  man  who 
had  in  some  way  been  the  cause  of  this 
thing,  or  the  murderer.  He  had  sat  down 
again  in  his  former  attitude,  and  when  I 
put  my  hand  on  his  shoulder  he  did  not 
look  up.  He  shuddered  at  my  touch,  and 
when  he  spoke  I  could  but  pity  him,  savage 
and  murderous  as  I  felt,  so  utterly  stricken 
with  grief  he  was. 

"  I  came  to  take  her  home  with  me,"  he 
said,  "  I  loved  her  and  I  was  lonely.  She 
did  not  know  what  I  had  come  for.  I  must 
have  been  harsh  at  first,  yes,  I  was.  I  re- 
proached her  mote  than  I  meant  to.  She 
was  taken  all  by  surprise.  I  intended  only 
to  say  a  few  words  about  her  leaving  me  as 
she  did,  and  then  surprise  her  by  saying, 
'  Come  home.'  But  she  did  not  wait  for 
that.  She  got  excited,  and  before  I  divined 
her  intention,  she  had  got  hold  of  a  pistol. 
I  tried  to  stop  her — I  swear  before  God 
Almighty  that  I  tried  to  stop  her — "  he 
raised  his  head  and  looked  at  me  fiercely — 
"  I  caught  her  arm  and  tried  to  tell  her  that 
we  would  live  in  peace  evermore,  all 
together,  if  she  could  forgive  me,  but  she 
did  not  hear  me,  I  think.  She  seemed 
wild,  she  acted  like  a  phrenetic.  O,  my 
God,  have  mercy " 

Poor  old  man  !  I  did  not  tell  him  then, 
and  never  did,  that  his  inhuman  attitude 
toward  her  had  indeed  unbalanced  her 
mind.  The  shock  of  seeing  him  had  been 
too  great. 

I  was  trying  to  think  what  to  do,  when  we 
were  startled  by  hearing  the  ring  of  a  pistol, 
and  turned  to  see  her  husband  sink  down  by 
the  side  of  the  dead.  He  died  instantly. 
Whether  or  not  he  had  heard  what  her  father 
said  I  am  not  certain,  but  believe  that  he 
had. 

I  buried  husband  and  wife  in  the  same 
grave.  The  old  man  was  too  prostrated  to 
be  of  any  assistance  to  me,  and  I  saw  no 
use  in  complicating  matters  by  calling  in  my 
nearest  neighbors,  while  as  for  a  clergyman, 
the  nearest  one  was  fifty  miles  away. 

I  took  care  of  the  infant  and  little  girl  as 
best  I  could  till  a  woman  I  sent  for  came. 
In  a  few  weeks,  as  soon  as  he  was  able, 
the  old  man  gathered  up  a  few  treasures, 
some  of  her  paintings  among  the  rest,  and 
took  the  children  and  the  woman  to  the 
East.  He  refused  to  take  all  the  pictures, 
and  told  me  to  burn  what  he  left,  but  I  could 
not. 

Who  was  he  ?  You  must  pardon  me,  he 
is  dead,  and  it  would  serve  no  good  end  to 
tell  you  his  name. 

When  I  am  at  liberty  to  show  the  painting 
I  bought,  it  will  make  a  sensation.  It  is 
the  one  that  most  attracted  my  attention  at 
first,  though  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  re- 
member the  place  it  must  be  a  picture  of. 


How  TO  Have  Pretty  Hands. — A  lady 
should  have  beautiful  white  hands  and  no 
mistake.  If  the  skin  be  naturally  white, 
very  little  care  is  required  to  preserve  it.  A 
good  soap,  aided  by  a  pinch  or  two  of 
cracked  oatmeal,  may  be  used  for  a  thor- 
ough cleansing  twice  a  day,  and  if  needful 
to  still  further  cleanse  them,  warm  water — 
not  hot — will  do  the  necessary  work.  Once 
a  week  they  should  be  rubbed  front  and 
back,  between  the  fingers  and  all,  with  a 
slice  of  lemon.  If  these  exquisitely  white 
hands  are  inclined  to  chap,  camphor  ice 
may  be  applied  at  night  and  white  gloves 
worn  to  increase  the  soltening  efiect.  The 
best  camphor  ice  is  a  homemade  prepara- 
tion of  pure  white  wax  melted  and  stirred  to 
the  consistency  of  cream,  with  the  addition 
of  several  drops  of  spirits  of  camphor.  Holes 
should  always  be  cut  in  the  palms  of  the 
gloves  to  allow  ventilation.  For  distress- 
ingly red  hands,  equal  parts  of  glycerine, 
lemon  juice  and  rose  water  may  be  applied 
nightly  under  gloves.  Daily  applications 
of  lemon  juica  are  sure  to  produce  a  whiten- 
ing effect.   Tight  sleeves  and  snugly  fitting 
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finger  rings  are  a  frequent  source  of  red 
hands,  and  the  only  remedy  for  this  is  to 
remove  the  irritating  cause.  Smooth,  white 
hands  may  be  difficult  to  acquire,  but  they 
are  certainly  within  the  reach  of  all  who  care 
for  them  sufficiently  to  make  the  effort  re 
quired  to  secure  them. — Drake's  Magazine 

One  Night  in  the  Woods. 

Written  for  the  Rural  Prfss  by  Sherman  L.  Wat- 
kins. 

"Here  is  a  capital  place  to  stop?"  sug 
gested  my  friend  Andrews,  as  we  halted  late 
one  afternoon  at  a  small  mountain  meadow 
in  the  upper  Sierras. 

"  Yes,  we  could  wish  no  better  place  than 
this,"  I  answered  as  I  gazed  around. 

A  few  rods  from  us  was  a  small  mountain 
stream  of  extraordinary  clearness  and 
beauty,  which  murmured  with  monotonous 
regularity  until  it  reached  a  hidden  ledge  of 
rocks,  where  it  alternately  slipped,  tumbled 
and  fell  and  afterward  lost  itself  amid  tan- 
gled depths  of  ferns. 

We  unhitched  our  horse  and  tethered  him 
near  the  margin  of  this  stream,  where  bunch 
grass  was  growing  in  luxurious  abundance 

"  It  is  now  five  o'clock,"  said  Andrews, 
producing  his  watch,  "and  it  will  be  quite  a 
while  until  night  yet;  suppose  we  take 
our  guns  and  fishing-rods  and  go  up  the 
creek  a  distance? " 

"All  right — but  listen;  do  you  hear  that?" 

An  indistinct,  muffled  sound  broke  the 
dreamy  stillness. 

"A  grouse,  I'll  bet,"  exclaimed  Andrews. 

"Yes,  it  is  a  grouse,  and  from  the  sound  I 
infer  that  he  is  m  that  tail  black  fir  yonder," 
and  I  pointed  in  the  direction  indicated. 

Cautiously  and  slowly  moving  through  the 
underbrush,  we  neared  the  tree;  the  muffled 
sound  grew  more  distinct.  Finally  we 
reached  as  far  as  we  dare  go  without  being 
observed  by  the  grouse.  From  behind  the 
interposing  bulk  of  a  huge  tree  we  observed 
the  tree  that  the  grouse  was  in — an  old  bro* 
ken-topped  fir,  splintered  by  some  forgotten 
midnight  storm. 

"  I  have  heard,"  said  Andrews  in  a  low 
voice,  "  that  these  mountain  grouse  are  ex- 
ceedingly shy  birds  and  very  difficult  to  get 
a  shot  at.'' 

"Yes,  they  are,"  I  answered;  "their  color 
so  much  resembles  the  bark  of  the  tree  that 
it  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish  them;  but 
let  me  have  your  telescope,  possibly  I  can 
find  him.  Yes,  I  see  him  now;  he  is  on  the 
third  limb  from  the  bottom  and  about  two 
feet  from  the  tree." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that  that  spot 
is  a  grouse,"  exclaimed  Andrews  incredu- 
lously. 

"  It  certainly  is,"  I  replied;  "  but  take  a 
shot  and  see." 

A  sharp  report;  some  fragments  of  bark 
drop  to  the  ground,  but  no  bird. 

"  I  told  you  it  was  no  grouse,"  remarked 
Andrews  disdainfully. 

"Yes,  that  is  a  grouse;  try  another  shot." 

The  spice  of  gunpowder  again  fills  the  air, 
and  a  bird  drops  to  the  earth. 

"  Well,  that  is  nothing  at  all  like  an  East- 
ern grouse,"  said  Andrews,  examining  the 
bird;  see  the  feathers  on  its  legs." 

"  Yes,  all  the  California  grouse  are  that 
way,"  I  replied.  "  We  have  got  a  bird,  now 
let  us  see  if  we  can  catch  some  fish." 

After  emerging  from  a  thicket  of  vine 
maple,  hazel  and  ceanotbus,  tangled  in  with 
the  imperishable  fern,  we  came  suddenly 
upon  the  brink  of  a  beautiful  transparent 
pool,  giving  forth  emerald  and  silver  flashes 
of  light. 

After  half  an  hour's  fishing  a  half  dozen 
of  rainbow-tinted  beauties  bade  farewell  to 
their  native  element. 

We  started  back  and  soon  reached  the 
place  where  we  intended  camping. 

We  gathered  together  a  pile  of  pine 
needles,  fragments  of  limbs,  etc.,  and  built  a 
fire  which  soon  crackled  and  sparkled  cheer- 
fully. 

You  may  be  sure  we  ate  our  supper  with  a 
keen  relish,  for  at  these  mountain  heights  a 
person's  appetite  is  increased  to  a  marvelous 
degree. 

On  all  sides  of  our  camp  arose  the  colossal 
columns  of  the  pines  and  firs,  lithely  graceful 
and  exquisitely  symmetrical  in  their  wild 
beauty.  The  woods  seemed  crowded  and 
stifled  with  their  rank  maturity  of  vegetation 
and  the  fanning  breaths  of  wind  that  issued 
from  these  crowded  aisles  was  charged  with 
a  spicy,  nameless  intoxicating  perfume  that 
seemed  to  fire  the  soul  with  countless  noble 
thoughts  and  high  ambitions. 

Already  the  bloom  of  the  day  was  dying 
in  irisefi  -.plendors;  the  sunset  fires  dazzled 
our  eye  ,  f  ,r  a  few  moments,  the  colors  paled, 
deepened,  intensified,  flamed  and  went  ut- 
terly out;  the  ravines  and  canyons  were  soon 
filled  with  a  reddish  purple  light,  which  rap- 


idly changed  into  a  violet  blue  atmosphere; 
and  in  turn  merged  into  the  growing  dark 
ness.  The  light  no  sooner  paled  thaw  a  few 
stars  began  to  loom  out  in  the  dying  crim 
son  sunset  trails.  A  weird  twilight  now  be 
gan  interfusing  itself  through  the  foraminif 
erous,  bark-strewn  aisles,  and  a  deep,  wide 
silence  reigned  supreme — a  silence  like  the 
solitude  of  some  forgotten  past. 

In  this  enchanted  dusk  happily  everything 
in  life  is  forgotten  and  imagination  takes  the 
throne. 

Lying  on  a  cushion  of  velvety  softness 
formed  by  pine  needles  and  wood  clover,  my 
mind  becomes  impressed  with  the  majesty 
and  magnitude  of  the  colossal  pine  that 
looms  almost  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
above  my  head,  for  I  suppose  it  has  with- 
stood the  storms  and  tempests  of  twenty 
centuries.  Possibly,  if  it  could  speak,  it 
would  say  something  as  follows:  "  I  have 
been  a  silent  witness  to  the  passage  of  over 
twenty  centuries  of  time.  I  was  in  my  youth 
when  the  star  in  the  east  led  the  sages  to  the 
Savior's  cradle.  I  was  beginning  to  enter 
my  old  age  when  Columbus  set  sail  from 
Spain  to  discover  America;  for  twenty  cen- 
turies I  have  watched  the  sun  come  and  go 
I  have  seen  the 

Children  of  men  arise  and  pass 
Out  of  this  world  like  blades  of  grass. 

Tempests,  floods,  fires  and  snows  have  tried 
to  destroy  my  life,  but  I  have  withstood 
them  all.  I  have  fulfilled  my  mission  on 
this  earth,  and  am  now  dying;  for  do  you 
not  observe  that  the  ends  of  my  branches 
are  dead,  showing  signs  of  defect  within  ? 
Some  midnight  tempest  will  hurl  me  from 
my  rotting  base,  and  with  a  crashing,  thun 
drous,  splintery  sound  my  life  will  end 
entirely,  and  in  a  few  short  years  of  time  my 
decaying  column  will  have  entered  the  dust 
whence  it  came." 

But  now  what  was  that  light  rising  over 
the  darkened  ridge? — a  light  that  kept  in- 
creasing like  a  faint  mystic  aurora.  Was  it 
a  forest  fire  ?  A  lighter  glow  appeared — in 
tensified — a  rim  of  fire,  and  the  full  moon 
burst  over  the  horizon  ridge.  But  see,  what 
a  wildly  beautiful  picture — an  old  lightning 
splintered  pine  on  the  distant  ridge  was 
clearly  and  boldly  defined  against  the  silvery 
background  of  the  moon — every  twig  and 
branch  standing  out  with  sharp  distinctness. 
For  a  few  moments  the  moon  held  this 
glowing  picture  on  the  sky,  then  swiftly 
faded  from  view. 

As  the  moon  arose  in  the  eastern  heavens 
it  glittered  in  silvery  magnificence  out  of  its 
setting  of  dark  blue  crystal  and  threw  a 
flood  of  dazzling  snowy  fire  over  forest  and 
mountain,  clothing  them  in  a  frost-like 
drapery. 

The  ground  in  places  near  us  was  covered 
with  the  cast-ofF  bark  of  the  incense  cedar, 
which,  in  this  whitish,  uncertain  light,  gave 
back  a  dull  glow  like  dying  embers. 

We  plied  more  fuel  to  our  fire,  and  feeling 
sleepy  we  lay  down  upon  the  fragrant,  needle 
strewn  ground.  The  events  of  the  day  and 
the  spicy,  invigorating  aroma  of  the  woods 
helped  to  lead  us  to  utter  forgetfulness  and 
we  soon  fell  asleep. 

Along  in  the  early  hours  we  were  awak- 
ened by  the  cold;  a  heavy  dew  had  congre- 
gated on  all  things.  We  remodeled  our  fire 
and  ascertained  the  time.  It  was  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning;  the  stellar  fires  had 
already  begun  to  pale,  and  in  a  short  time 
the  stars  went  out  and  the  far-off  aisles  of 
the  wood  began  to  grow  pale  with  advancing 
day — the  stillness  and  purity  of  the  night 
imperceptibly  faded  into  the  blaze  of  a  daf- 
fodil dawn,  and  morning  in  her  brilliant  and 
gorgeous  coloring  ushered  in  the  new-born 
day. 

■The  frozen  summits  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas 
soon  blazed  with  intensest  crimson  splendor 
as  the  early  fires  of  morning  flashed  and 
flamed  around  their  crests. 

As  the  sun  gained  in  light  and  heat  myr- 
iad insects  filled  the  lower  air  with  their 
monotonous  hum,  and  the  birds  caroled 
vociferously,  as  if  to  welcome  the  great  sun. 

A  light,  flower-scented  breeze  was  blowing 
as  we  started  off  through  the  woods,  and  the 
sky  overhead  was  of  a  deep,  glowing,  golden 
blue,  as  if  clouded  with  gold. 


— "  I  don't  feel  right  about  going  in  there," 
said  Chillson  Feever  in  front  of  a  physician's 
house. 

"  Pshaw!  He's  one  of  the  best  doctors  in 
the  city,"  replied  Coffin  Coles. 

"  I  know;  but  look  at  his  sign — '9  to  i.'  " 
"  Well  ?» 

"  Well,  I  don't  take  any  such  chances  as 
that."  

It  is  stated  that  Kate  Castleton,  whose 
death  was  announced  recently,  was  badly 
burned  while  yachting,  and  the  cosmetics 
she  used  permeated  her  flesh  through  the 
blisters  raised  by  the  intense  rays  of  the 
sun,  and  this  caused  her  death. 


*^OUNG  I{0bKS'  QobUMjM. 


Youths  at  the  World's  Fair. 

Provision  has  been  made  for  holding,  in 
Chicago  at  the  time  of  the  World's  Fair, 
of  a  congress  composed  of  youths  of  all 
nations  of  the  world.  Delegates  will  be 
sent,  it  is  expected,  from  England,  Japan, 
France,  Germany,  Norway,  Sweden,  Spain, 
Austria,  Italy,  Russia  and  countries  of 
the  Orient.  These  young  men  are  to 
be  selected  from  the  high  schools  and 
grammar-school  grades.  Their  ages  are  to 
range  between  13  and  20  years.  No  World's 
Fair  congress  has  been  thus  far  arranged 
for,  it  is  thought,  which  will  excite  morie  in 
terest  than  this  project. 

The  idea  is  to  get  from  each  country  not 
more  than  from  15  to  40  or  50  students.  All 
told,  it  is  intended  to  have  5000  at  the  con- 
gress, and  a  special  committee  has  been 
appointed  to  see  that  proper  encouragement 
is  lent  to  induce  attendance.  The  prelimi- 
nary address  of  the  special  committee  has 
been  issued  by  A.  F.  Nightingale,  chairman, 
and  F.  F.  Bliss,  secretary. 

President  Bonney,  of  the  World's  Con- 
gress Auxiliary,  says  that  the  topics  dis- 
cussed will  touch  neither  upon  religion  nor 
politics.  His  idea  is  to  gather  in  Chicago 
next  year  a  representative  assembly  of  the 
educated  youths  of  all  countries.  They  are 
to  be  addressed  by  the  leading  educators  of 
the  age  who  may  be  in  Chicago.  The 
scheme  originated  with  a  committee  of 
which  Francis  Bellamy  is  chairman.  The 
pith  of  the  argument  for  such  a  congress  is 
embraced  in  the  following  paragraph  from 
the  preliminary  address: 

"  It  is  felt  that  a  carefully  selected  assem- 
bly of  the  young  from  all  nations,  under 
such  remarkable  conditions  as  will  prevail 
during  the  Columbian  Exposition,  cannot 
fail  to  powerfully  aid  this  high  end. 
It  is  purposed  to  draw  together  the 
worthiest  and  most  talented  youth  of 
all  lands,  the  coming  leaders  of  man 
kind,  that  they  may  be  led  to  realize 
as  could  not  otherwise  be  possible,  the 
meaning  and  the  worth  of  the  fellowship  of 
nations  and  the  brotherhood  of  man.  In  a 
gathering  so  constituted  there  would  cer- 
tainly be  some  who  will  be  called  to  deal 
decisively  with  the  destinies  of  States  and 
the  serious  concerns  of  millions  of  men. 
Brought  thus  together,  and  face  to  face  with 
the  larger  relations  of  our  independent 
humanity,  those  fresh  minds  would  greatly 
gain  in  fitness  for  the  important  tasks  de- 
creed to  their  future.  Among  them  would 
be  many  who  will  survive  all  who  are  now 
active  on  the  stage  of  the  world's  affairs,  and 
who  would  therefore  stand  before  the  gen- 
eration to  follow  us  as  witnesses  of  the 
humanizing  power  of  the  World's  Exposition 
of  1893,  and  be  inspired  by  its  influence  to 
higher  and  more  useful  careers,  making  the 
fulfillment  of  its  great  promises  their  noblest 
claim  to  history." 


Elfrida. 

Elfrida  was  born  in  a  great  forest  far 
away  in  Sweden.  Her  father  and  mother 
lived  200  miles  from  any  town,  and  the 
village  nearest  to  their  little  wooden  cottage 
was  six  miles  off.  Elfie  was  very  lonely, 
but  she  did  not  mind  a  bit,  for  in  summer 
the  bees  and  the  birds  and  the  butterflies 
made  all  the  forest  merry,  and  she  played 
among  the  soft  mossy  roots  of  the  trees  all 
the  day  long.  She  was  once  in  danger,  for 
she  saw  a  great  brown  creature  eating 
berries  from  a  bush,  and  she  said  :  "  Oh  ! 
what  a  funny  cow.  Let  me  pat  you,  dear 
cow,  and  I  will  kiss  you,  for  you  give  me 
milk  to  eat  with  my  cranberries."  But 
Elfie's  father  rushed  out,  and  the  queer 
'  cow  "  shuffled  off  into  the  deep  wood.  The 
beast  that  the  little  girl  took  for  a  cow  was 
brown  bear.  Bears  feed  on  roots  and 
fruit  in  the  summertime. 

In  winter  little  Elfie  had  plenty  of  fun, 
though  she  could  not  go  out  much.  In  the 
long,  dark  evenings  she  sat  by  her  father 
while  he  carved  out  lovely  toys,  and  she 
learned  to  make  funny  little  animals  out  of 
wood  to  go  in  the  Noah's  arks  that  English 
children  play  with. 

When  Elfie  was  seven  years  old,  her 
father  grew  very  ill  one  night,  so  her  mother 
went  off  to  the  village  for  help.  Late  at 
night  Elfie's  father  rose  up  and  said:  "Good- 
bye, little  darling.  I  am  going  a  long  way 
off  to  leave  you."  Then  he  shivered  and 
shook  his  head;  and  Elfie  said:  "Very 
well,  dear  father,  only  come  soon  to  your 
little  girl  again." 

Then  the  good  man  lay  down,  and  Elfie 
thought,  "  Oh,  he  has  gone  to  sleep,"  and 


she  got  into  her  little  crib  and  slept  as  well. 
There  was  only  a  little  daylight  in  that  wild 
country,  and  Elfie's  mother  had  to  find  her 
way  through  the  dusk  of  the  lonely  woods. 

Elfie  grew  very,  very  hungry,  when  she 
woke,  so  she  got  a  piece  of  black  bread  and 
ate  it.  Then  she  played  with  her  toys  and 
made  herself  happy  for  a  long  while;  then 
she  went  to  look  at  her  father.  She  said  : 
"  Father,  dear,  wake  up,"  but  he  did  not 
wake,  and  she  thought,  "Oh,  he  is  so  tired, 
poor  man.  He  worked  very  long,  and  he 
wants  sleep,"  and  she  played  again. 

But  when  her  mother  did  not  come  Elfie 
was  sorry,  and  at  last  she  began  to  cry. 
She  cried  and  cried  for  a  great  while,  and 
she  was  quite  tired  out,  when  a  big  man 
came  in  and  said  :  "  Dear  little  one,  why 
do  you  cry  ?  I  was  passing,  and  I  came  in 
to  see."  Then  Elfie  sobbed,  "  My  dear 
father  won't  wake  up,  and  my  mother  has 
not  come  back."  Then  the  big  man  looked, 
and  he  said  :  "  Give  me  your  hood  and 
your  cloak,  my  dear,  and  let  me  have  your 
long  boots,  and  I  will  carry  you  to  see  your 
mother  after  I  have  put  them  on." 

So  Elfie  went,  and  she  babbled  in  the 
good  man's  ears  all  the  way  as  he  walked. 
When  he  got  home  he  said  to  his  wife: 
"  This  little  girl  has  neither  mother  nor 
father  now.  Poor  Nils  is  dead  in  the  house, 
and  we  must  go  and  bury  him;  and  poor 
Johanna  died  in  the  snow,  and  she  is  lying 
at  the  doctor's.  What  shall  we  do  with  the 
child?" 

The  woman  answered  :  "  Dear  little  thing, 
her  uncle  is  far  away  in  America,  and  some 
of  our  people  are  going.    Let  us  send  her." 

And  Elfie  went  with  the  people  on  board 
the  great  ship,  and  she  cried,  "  Oh,  father, 
come  to  me.  Oh,  mamma,  dear,  do  not 
leave  your  own  little  girl !''  But  the  people  * 
said,  "  Hush,  sweet  girl,  your  father  and 
mother  are  gone  away,  and  you  must  now 
go  to  your  kmd  uncle;  he  will  love  you  and 
give  you  nice  clothes  and  nice  food."  And 
all  the  sailors  in  the  ship  were  good  to 
Elfie,  and  they  nursed  her  in  their  arms  and 
gave  her  sweets  and  taught  her  funny 
games,  and  she  grew  happy. 

After  many  days  on  the  sea  and  many 
days  in  a  railway  train,  Elfie  got  out  at  a 
big  station,  and  a  kind  man  with  a  red 
beard  met  her  and  said  :  "  You  are  my 
Johanna's  little  girl;  1  know  by  your  eyes 
and  your  hair.  Come  with  me,  my  little 
kitten,  and  kiss  me,  and  we  will  go  home." 

So  after  traveling  5000  miles,  the  little 
orphan  was  once  more  safe;  but  she  never 
forgot  her  father's  cold,  white  face,  and  she 
often  cried  when  she  thought  how  her 
mother  was  caught  in  the  cruel,  cold  snow. 

She  is  now  a  big  girl. — The  Princess, 
London. 


— Couldn't  hear  both  sides:  Miller — I 
wonder  why  Jones  wasn't  appointed  on  the 
jury. 

Muller — He  was  rejected  on  the  ground 
that  he  couldn't  hear  both  sides. 
Miller — How  so  ? 

Muller — Why,  he  is  deaf  in  one  ear. 

— "  Have  you  fixed  up  my  will  ?  "  said  the 
sick  man  to  Lawyer  Quillips. 
"  Yes." 

"  Everything  as  tight  as  you  can  make 

it?" 
"  Entirely  so." 

"  Well,  now,  I  want  to  ask  you  something 
— not  professionally,  but  as  a  plain,  every- 
day man.  Who  do  you  honestly  think  stands 
the  best  show  for  getting  the  property  ?  " 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder  High- 
est of  all  in  leavening  strength, — Latest  U, 
S.  GovermmtHt  Food  Report, 
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Information 

FOI? 

Settlei^s! 


The  members  of  the  Kern  County  Land  Company  have  a  national  reputa- 
tion for  wealth,  businesB  and  financial  ability.  These  facts  set  the  matter  of 
reliability  at  rest.   The  company's  capital  stock  is  110,000,000. 

They  have  400,000  acres  of  arable,  irrigable  lands  upon  which  the  sun  shines 
almost  constantly;  and  their  enormous  irrigation  system  renders  them  in- 
dependent of  the  annual  rainfall. 

A  clear  title;  rotation,  variety  and  certainty  of  crops;  easy  terms;  availability 
to  persons  in  moderate  circumstances;  ground  ready  for  the  plow — no  stones 
nor  thistles;  good  society;  schools;  churches,  etc.,  are  a  few  notable  attractions 
of  this  region  of  country. 


Kern  is  the  largest  county  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  It  has  the  finest 
climate  for  curing  and  drying  fruits,  etc. 

The  400,000-acre  territory  of  the  Kern  County  Land  Company  is  the  pick 
of  the  county. 

I  ts  area  is  5,184,000  acres. 

H  as  the  largest  irrigation  system  in  America. 

The  home  of  the  peach,  French  prune,  pear  and  raisin  grape. 

Planting  and  harvesting  can  be  carried  on  every  month  in  the  year. 

N  0  rocks,  hills  or  stumps  on  the  land. 

A  failure  of  crops  is  unknown  on  irrigated  lands. 

Kern  county  fruits  take  the  first  prize  at  the  State  Fair. 

Land  can  be  made  to  pay  for  itself  in  less  than  three  years. 

Grows  more  alfalfa  than  any  other  county  in  California. 


For 

Further 

Particulars 

Address 


The  advantages  of  good  soil  and  plenty  of  sun,  which  occur  in  the  Kern 
Valley,  would  have  been  of  little  avail  but  for  the  third  and  all-important 
one  of  an  abundance  of  water  from  never- failing  sources. 

T'hrough  300  miles  of  main  canals,  and  1,100  miles  of  laterals,  the  great  Kern 
river  furnishes  enough  moisture  to  slake  the  thirst  of  the  400,000  acres  al- 
ready referred  to. 

Drought  is  out  of  the  question. 

The  system  has  been  constructed  in  the  most  careful  and  scientific  manner. 
Some  of  the  canals  are  125  feet  wide  and  six  feet  deep. 


Kern  County 
Land  Company 

S.  W.  PERQUSSON, 
Bakersfield,       -      -      -  California. 


ROOT'S  STEEL  OR  IRON  SPIRAL  RIVETED  WATER  PIPE. 


3  TO  24  INCHES 
DIAMETER. 


2  TO  25  FEET 
LENGTHS. 


OONNEOTIONS 


-AND- 


FITTINQS 

TO  SUIT  SERVICE 
REQUIRED. 


Unrivalled  for  WATER  WORKS,  HYDRAULIC  MINING,  IRRIGATION,  Etc.,  as  has  been  Proved  by  Fourteen  Years  Practical  Experience. 


Pacific  Coast  Ofllce,  23  Davis  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Ftotory:   Oreenpolnt,  L.  I. 
New  Toik  Office:   28  Cllfl  Street. 


THE  GEO.  P.  EBERHARD  COMPANY.  Managers. 


CONTINUOUS 
POWERFUL. 
RAPID. 


The  Farmers'  Own 


We  lhave  ^me  prew  used  very  little,  cost  $400,  will  sell  for  $260,  if  ordered  thii 
month.  Full  circle,  10  to  20  tong'per  day,  $425.  Send  for  circular. 

TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


TWO  IN  ONE 


The  only  machine  that  will  grade  with  equal  facility  both  green  and  dried  fruitB.  It  is  desirable  to  grade 
prunes  both  before  they  are  dried  and  absolutely  necessan-  after. 

It  Is  the  best  economy  to  have  one  machine  which  you  can  use  (or  both  (rreen  and  dried  fmit.  wving  time, 
money  and  valuable  space.   No  complicated  machinery  to  get  out  of  order  and  do  imperfect  work. 


No  machine  compares  with  this  in  speed.    Will  grade  apricots  (or  drying,  also  walnuts  and  pecans. 

W.  C.  HAMILTON,  near  Narrow  Gaoge  R.  R.  SAN  JOSE.  CAL, 
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Jg^GRICULTURAL  X^OTES. 


CALIFORNIA. 
Fresno. 

Obchaed  Deainage.  —  Fresno  Republican: 
The  condition  of  many  orchards  and  vineyards 
in  irrigated  districts  can,  without  doubt,  be 
greatly  improved  by  drainage.  They  may  do 
fairly  vrell  without  it,  but  in  every  instance 
where  it  has  been  tried,  the  results  have  fully 
justified  the  expenditure.  On  the  Kimble  or- 
chard of  540  acres,  near  Grangeville,  drain  tile 
is  being  used  to  draw  off  the  water  from  a  por- 
tion of  the  orchard  when  it  comes  too  near  the 
surface.  It  drains  into  a  well,  and  is  then 
pumped  into  a  flume,  which  carries  it  back  into 
an  irrigating  ditch.  This  double  use  of  the 
water  is  another  feature  of  importance  in  dis- 
tricts where  the  supply  of  water  is  not  greater 
than  the  demand. 

Kern. 

Ibeiqation  Note. — Alila  Cor.  Visalia  Delta: 
The  prospects  of  the  Kern  and  Tulare  irriga- 
tion district  are  brightening,  and  there  is  now 
a  feeling  that  before  many  years  southern  Tu- 
lare and  northern  Kern  will  be  as  well  irri- 
gated as  any  other  section  of  the  State.  One  by 
one  the  irrigation  districts  are  "  getting  there," 
and  Kern  and  Tulare  will  not  be  tar  behind. 

Los  Aneeles. 

Faem  and  Oechard  Notes  in  Antelope 
Valley. — Lancaster  Cor.  L.  A.  Express:  Al- 
though the  wheat  crop  was  light  this  year,  the 
trees  and  vines  are  doing  handsomely,  and  the 
three  and  four  year  olds  are  making  a  fine 
record.  In  addition  to  the  immense  acreage  of 
trees  put  out  last  year  by  the  Fairmount  Land 
and  Water  Co.,  Edson,  Arnold  and  Matt  Gles- 
ser,  amounting  to  over  500  acres,  the  same 
parties  will  put  over  1000  acres  to  deciduous 
fruits,  almonds,  olives  and  vines.  Gen.  Beale 
has  also  given  orders  for  the  putting  of  two 
sections  to  olives,  almonds  and  deciduous 
fruits.  With  the  small  farmers  who  will  set 
five,  ten  and  twenty  acre  orchards  and  vine- 
yards, it  is  safe  to  say  there  will  be  over  5000 
acres  of  trees  set  this  year  in  Antelope  valley, 
west  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  and  most 
of  this  will  be  in  Los  Angeles  county.  E.  S. 
Waite  has  commenced  an  artesian  well  on  his 
place  near  Rosamond,  and  has  arranged  for 
sinking  a  half  dozen  more  for  his  neighbors. 
The  bringing  in  of  water  from  the  Cottonwood 
and  Oak  creeks,  together  with  the  artesian  well 
development  and  the  extension  of  the  Santa  Fe 
for  a  distance  of  70  miles  through  the  most 
productive  portion  of  this  valley,  makes  the 
prospect  pleasing  and  the  outlook  altogether 
lovely. 

Modoc. 

Peincipal  Valleys  in  Lassen  and  Modoc. 
Adin  Argus:  We  give  below  the  areas  of  sev- 
eral of  the  principal  valleys  of  Modoc  and  Las- 
sen counties:  Honey  Lake  and  Long  valleys, 
250,000  acres;  Eagle  Lake  and  Susan  River  val- 
leys, 100,000;  Madeline  plains,  150,000;  Big  val- 
ley, 260,000;  Fall  River  and  Little  Hot  Spring 
valley,  35,000;  Big  Hot  Spring  valley,  125,000; 
Surprise  valley  and  Lake  region,  300,000;  Goose 
Lake  valley  north  to  Chewaucan,  250,000;  Tule 
lake  and  marsh,  75,000.  The  above  figures  will 
be  of  particular  interest  to  nearly  everybody. 
They  were  collected  a  few  weeks  ago  by  a  Mr. 
Pierce,  to  be  reported  to  railroad  officials  as 
data  relative  to  the  trade  that  would  be  given  a 
railroad  if  built  from  somewhere  near  Reno  to 
tap  southern  Oregon.  The  figures  show  Big 
valley  to  have  a  larger  area  than  any  other  lo- 
cality taken  separately;  260,000  acres  of  land  is 
a  large  body,  and  of  this  amount  only  about 
one-third  is  estimated  to  be  cultivated,  and  that 
only  partially,  the  farmers  raising  only  enough 
for  home  consumption,  as  they  have  no  other 
market.  We  have  rich  lands  that  only  need  a 
market  inducement  to  cause  them  to  be  cul- 
tivated and  improved  by  the  owners. 

Oranse. 

Organised  to  E::fTEBMiNATE  the  Scale. 
Santa  Ana  Blade:  A  company  has  been  formed 
recently  in  Tustin  for  the  purpose  of  more 
thoroughly  exterminating  the  scale  by  the 
process  of  fumigation.  It  is  to  be  known  as 
the  Prospect  Avenue  Fumigating  Co.,  and  its 
members  are  8.  W.  Preble,  A.  Guy  Smith,  W. 
E.  Jukes,  Thos.  Smith,  J.  8.  Rice  and  A.  E. 
Bennett.  Mr.  Bennett  is  to  be  superintendent 
of  the  work  done.  The  new  company  has  gone 
to  work  with  energy  and  a  determination  to 
improve  the  process  in  any  way  possible,  and 
to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  fruit  growers  the 
necessity  of  fumigating,  as  nearly  as  possible,  at 
the  same  time,  thus  lessening  the  probability 
of  one  orchard  infecting  another — a  thing  so 
certain  and  so  much  to  be  deplored  where  one 
orchard  is  cared  for  and  free  from  scale  and  the 
adjoining  one  is  dying.  Ten  new  Riverside 
sheet  tents  are  to  be  built  immediately,  and 
improvements  are  being  made  on  the  derrick. 

Dried  Apeicot  Crop.— S.  A.  Blade:  Apricot- 
drying  and  packing  is  about  completed  in  this 
city.  A  very  large  amount  of  fruit  has  been 
handled,  and  a  good  deal  of  money  has  changed 
hands.  Fully  2000  tons  of  apricots  have  been 
handled  in  this  city  alone.  The  Germain  Fruit 
Co.  has  imt  up  185  tons  of  dried  fruit,  and  160 
tons  have  been  packed  by  the  Collins  Fruit  Co. 
Prices  for  the  dried  product  have  ranged  all 
the  way  from  8  to  13i  cents  per  pound.  The 
majority  of  the  shipments  has  been  made  per 
the  Santa  Fe.  Most  of  the  peaches  raised  here- 
abouts will  be  shipped  to  the  Ontario  and 
Col  ton  canneries.  Prices  run  from  $17  to  $22 
per  ton  for  the  ripe  fruit. 

Placer. 

I  iuiit  Shipments.— Auburn  Republican:  The 
fruit-shipping  business  at  Penyrn  will  be  great- 
er than  any  previous  season.  Five  carloads 
weru  shipped  from  that  place  lant  Saturday. 
During  this  week  the  shipments  will  reach  six 


or  seven  cars  per  day.  There  are  three  whole- 
sale shipping  houses  at  Penryn  this  season. 
The  California  Fruit  Company,  with  Charles 
Ludlow  as  manager,  is  doing  a  fine  business. 
Porter  Bros.'  Company  established  a  branch 
bouse  at  Penryn  and  are  having  a  good  run  of 
business.  The  Penryn  Fruit  Company  is  doing 
by  far  the  largest  volume  of  business  this  sea- 
son of  any  year  since  it  was  established. 
This  company  has  shipped  more  fruit  to  date 
this  season  than  any  house  in  Placer  county. 
The  Cooperative  Company  at  Newcastle  comes 
in  second  for  amount  of  fruit  shipments,  with 
the  house  of  George  D.  Kellogg  as  a  close  third. 

Sacramento. 

HOP  Notes. — Daily  News:  There  is  very  little 
change  in  the  appearance  of  the  hop  yards,  ex- 
cept that  the  warm  weather  has  done  a  great 
deal  toward  showing  up  the  condition  of  the 
vines.  The  hops  are  now  coming  on  very  fast, 
and  all  the  growers  are  watching  them  closely 
so  as  to  commence  picking  in  plenty  of  time. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  at  about  this  time 
last  year  the  extremely  warm  weather  which 
came  on  rather  unexpectedly,  caused  many  of 
the  hops  to  ripen  suddenly  and  to  turn  red  be- 
fore they  could  be  gathered.  Johnson  Sides 
and  other  Piute  Indians  have  made  arrange- 
ments to  be  here  next  week  and  they  will  be 
followed  by  plenty  of  other  Indians,  Chinese, 
Japanese  and  a  sprinkling  of  white  men,  so 
there  is  not  likely  to  be  a  scarcity  of  labor  for 
the  picking  season.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
before  the  season  for  picking  has  commenced 
the  growers  ought  to  come  together  at  a  conve- 
nient place  and  talk  over  the  crop  prospects 
and  arrange  the  prices  they  intend  to  pay  for 
picking,  so  that  all  will  stand  the  chance  of 
getting  their  crops  housed  in  good  season. 
There  is  a  good  reason  for  this  movement,  as  it 
happened  in  previous  years  that  different  rates 
being  paid  by  dilferent  people  had  a  demoraliz- 
ing effect  upon  the  pickers.  In  looking  over 
the  hop  yards  a  great  many  bastard  vines  are 
noticed.  These  vines  make  good  growth  and 
cannot  be  detected  until  they  blossom  out, 
when  it  is  noticed  that  the  bloom  is  part  male 
and  part  female.  It  does  not  make  good  pollen 
nor  good  hops,  so  they  are  a  dead  loss  and 
should  be  staked  and  grubbed  out  when  prun- 
ing. The  McGee  Brothers,  nine  miles  below 
town,  have  the  promise  of  as  good  a  yield  as 
last  season.  The  samples  shown  from  their 
yards  last  year  were  the  very  best.  J.  J. 
Merkeley  has  commenced  building  a  hop  kiln 
after  the  style  of  Croley  &  Irvine's,  a  descrip- 
tion of  which  was  given  in  this  paper  of  two 
weeks  ago. 

San  Dlesro. 

The  Feuit  Crop.— S.  D.  Union:  R.  H.  Hewitt, 
who  has  been  in  the  city  for  the  past  few  days 
in  the  interest  of  the  State  Board  of  Horti- 
culture, informs  a  Union  reporter  that  the  fruit 
crop  throughout  Southern  California  is  unusu- 
ally heavy;  that  in  many  instances  trees  and 
orchards  are  so  heavily  laden  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  the  fruit  to  mature  and  ripen  properly. 
Apricots  are  above  the  average  in  quality  and 
quantity,  but  the  low  price  offered  for  green 
fruit  has  induced  the  majority  of  producers  to 
dry  the  greater  part  ot  their  crop.  Peaches, 
nectarines  and  melons  are  reported  late,  owing 
to  the  coolness  of  the  season.  The  prune  crop 
will  be  less  than  last  year,  as  a  great  deal  of  the 
fruit  has  fallen  from  the  trees. 

Peolific  Olives.— S.  D.  Sun:  The  "  Rubra  " 
variety  of  olives,  which  E.  Banard  imported 
three  years  ago  from  Montpellier.  France,  is 
making  a  marvelous  showing  in  his  Mission 
Valley  grounds,  as  a  number  of  visitors  discov- 
ered yesterday.  The  theory  that  olive  trees 
must  be  20  years  old  to  yield  large  crops  is  dis- 
proved by  these  young  trees,  which  are  so 
weighted  and  crowded  with  berries  that  props 
will  soon  have  to  be  used  to  save  the  branches 
from  breaking  down.  The  Uvaria  is  another 
French  variety  and  is  one  of  the  best  for  oil. 
The  Queen  and  Nevadillo  are  also  imported 
olives  of  vigorous  growth.  The  Prussian  mul- 
berry, now  ripening  luscious  fruit,  is  in  an- 
other part  of  the  tract,  near  an  avenue  of 
Abyssinian  bananas. 

A  Desert  Doomed. — Madera  Mercury:  The 
wonderful  results  of  irrigation  have  been  shown 
in  a  most  remarkable  manner  by  a  freak  of  the 
Colorado  river.  Last  year  the  mystery  of  Sal- 
ton  lake  attracted  the  attention  and  wonder  of 
the  State  until  its  source  was  found  in  a  break 
in  the  river  bank.  This  year  a  phenomenon 
not  less  wonderful  is  to  be  seen  iu  the  same  re- 
gion. The  desert  has  been  transformed.  The 
bare  sands  that  have  made  the  region  terrible 
to  travelers  and  stockmen  have  given  place  to 
verdure.  Underbrush  has  covered  the  country 
in  the  line  of  the  inundation,  and  where  only 
the  hardiest  desert  plants  could  before  main- 
tain a  precarious  struggle  for  existence,  luxuri- 
ant vegetation  now  covers  the  land.  The  desert 
is  doomed.  Its  disappearance  may  not  be  seen 
by  this  generation  or  the  next,  yet  the  time  is 
coming  when  orchards  and  fields  will  cover  the 
thousands  of  square  miles  now  given  over  to 
desolation.  The  infrequent  desert  plant  and 
the  occasional  buzzard  will  give  way  to  all  the 
products  of  the  tropical  and  semitropical  lands 
that  its  position  is  fit  to  raise.  The  day  may 
come  when  the  present  Colorado  desert  will 
be  reckoned  among  the  most  productive  lands 
in  California.  There  was  a  time  when  the 
plains  of  Kern  and  Tulare  were  held  but  little 
more  in  esteem  than  the  desert  of  to-day. 
The  magic  power  of  irrigation  has  transformed 
the  old  alkali  plains  into  a  garden,  and  it  will 
do  as  much  for  the  dreaded  Colorado  desert. 

Santa  Clara. 

Fruit  Notes  around  Los  Gatos.— Cor.  Mer- 
cfury:  The  returns  from  the  orchards  continue 
favorable.  Fruit  comes  in  such  quantities  that 
the  driers  and  canneries  have  to  run  until  mid- 
night and  sometimes  until  morning.  It  is 
quite  true  that  a  ujonth  ago  numbers  of  men 
and  women  were  seeking  work,  where  now 


help  is  insufficient.  Time  will  remedy  these 
irregularities  and  bring  in  industries  that  will 
give  permanent  employment.  Irregular  as  the 
work  is,  the  year's  income  to  the  laborer  will 
compare  favorably  with  many  old  manufactur- 
ing places  that  run  the  year  around. 

Sonoma. 

Hop  Geo  wees'  Meeting.— Santa  Rosa  Demo- 
crat: The  Sonoma  County  Hop  Growers'  As- 
sociation met  in  regular  session  in  the  office  of 
President  Guy  E.  Grouse  Saturday.  There  was 
a  good  attendance  present.  Concerning  the 
price  for  picking,  Mr.  Ross  said  he  did  not  see 
any  reason  to  change  the  price  from  last  year, 
$1  per  hundred.  He  made  a  motion  to  that 
effect.  Some  discussion  followed  concerning 
the  change  made  in  the  price  after  picking 
commenced  last  year.  Many  of  the  growers 
were  compelled  to  give  $1.10.  The  prevailing 
sentiment  seemed  to  be  in  favor  of  $1,  and  Mr. 
Ross'  motion  to  that  effect  was  carried.  There 
were  present  at  the  meeting  three  buyers  from 
San  Francisco,  Messrs.  EUiser,  Britton  and  Ot- 
tenheimer,  and  President  Grosse  called  upon 
them  to  say  something.  Mr.  EUiser  said  that 
a  few  years  ago  Sonoma  county  hops  were  the 
best  on  the  coast.  It  is  not  exactly  so  at  this 
time.  If  the  growers  will  ask  themselves  the 
reason,  they  will  find  the  fault  rests  with  the 
handling  of  the  .crop.  Formerly  the  hops  of 
Sonoma  county  were  more  cleanly  picked  than 
those  of  any  other  county  in  the  Union,  and 
perhaps  in  the  world.  Last  year  the  crop  was 
very  dirty.  He  excused  himself  for  such  plain 
speaking,  but  asserted  that  the  growers  needed 
a  talking  to.  He  advised,  in  the  first  place, 
that  baskets  be  used  instead  of  sacks.  It  will 
prevent  sweating  and  obviate  the  dirty  picking. 
Greater  care  should  be  taken  in  the  drying  and 
curing  of  hops.  Concerning  the  baling  of  hops, 
he  said  that  the  horse  power  press  was  much 
superior  to  the  tramping  system.  As  to  the 
tare,  he  said  that  in  selling  hops  to  the  brewers 
it  was  the  rule  to  allow  five  pounds  tare. 

Sutter. 

Reduction  in  Hay  Fbeight. — Yuba  City  In- 
dependent: The  Southern  Pacific  Company,  in 
order  to  remove  the  surplus  hay  crop  to  a 
profitable  market,  has  agreed  to  make  a  special 
rate  of  $2.40  per  ton  to  San  Francisco  for  this 
season.  This  is  quite  a  material  reduction 
from  the  regular  rates  and  will  encourage  own- 
ers of  hay  to  bale  for  the  San  Francisco  market. 

Raisin  Geowees  Oeganizing. — Independent: 
The  unsatisfactory  prices  heretofore  obtained 
for  their  product  by  California  raisin  growers 
have  resulted  in  the  organization  of  an  asso- 
ciation which  is  to  take  in  at  least  75  per  cent 
of  the  growers,  the  object  of  which  is  to  tix 
and  maintain  a  minimum  price  at  which  good 
raisins  may  be  sold.  A  large  meeting  of  growers 
was  held  at  Fresno,  at  which  the  initial  steps 
in  the  organization  was  taken.  The  price 
agreed  upon  as  a  minimum  is  4}  cents  a  pound 
in  the  sweat-box.  Agents  were  immediately 
put  into  the  field  to  canvass  for  signatures  to 
the  compact,  and  the  call  was  responded  to 
with  alacrity.  Up  to  August  1st  nearly  or  quite 
1000  growers  had  signed  the  compact.  The 
growers  have  made  out  a  price-list  at  which 
they  will  sell  packed  goods.  These  range  from 
ten  cents  a  pound  for  the  best  to  four  cents  for 
inferior  grades.  The  packers  who  have  signed 
the  compact  packed  last  year  30,000,000  pounds 
of  raisins.  Both  the  growers  and  packers  are 
in  excellent  spirits,  feeling  that  the  critical 
stage  has  passed  and  that  the  organization  is 
an  assured  success.  On  Monday  Mr.  Murdock 
of  College  City  came  over  to  Yuba  City  to  can- 
vass among  the  growers  here,  and  we  under- 
stand he  met  with  complete  success,  all  the 
growers  whom  he  saw  entering  heartily  into 
the  agreement. 

Haevestinq  by  Steam. — Y.  C.  Farmer:  In 
company  with  George  Ohleyer,  a  Farmer  re- 
porter visited  the  Stoker  steam  traction  har- 
vesting outfit;  The  machine  was  at  work  on 
the  Elmer  place  near  Yuba  City,  now  rented  by 
A.  J.  Spencer.  These  outfits  are  almost  a  mar- 
vel in  their  construction  and  have  greatly  revo- 
lutionized the  work  of  harvesting.  With  the 
big  traction  engine  to  draw  the  harvester  and  a 
separate  stationary  engine  on  the  harvester  to 
furnish  power  to  run  the  machinery,  any  kind 
of  grain  can  be  headed,  threshed  and  cleaned 
in  first-class  manner  and  very  rapidly.  The 
header  cuts  25  feet,  and  on  good  grain  about  70 
acres  per  day  is  the  average.  The  grain  was 
turning  out  fairly  on  the  place,  and  the  quality 
was  above  the  average.  Several  of  these  big 
machines  are  in  operation  in  this  county  and 
doing  excellent  work. 

Tulare. 

The  Empiek  State,  a  Boss  Abboe  Grape. — 
Tulare  Register:  Josh  Woswick  hauled  a  re- 
porter out  to  his  place  last  Saturday  to  gaze  on 
a  grape  vine  that  is  a  wonder.  The  vine  was 
set  out  a  year  ago  and  the  present  summer  it 
has  made  a  growth  of  75  feet.  It  is  growing  on 
a  six-foot  lath  fence  and  has  completely  hidden 
•  he  fence  from  view,  and  there  are  over  500 
pounds  of  white  grapes  on  it.  They  are  just 
getting  ripe.  In  flavor  they  are  between  the 
Sweetwater  and  the  Muscat,  and  about  the 
same  size.  They  are  called  the  Empire  State, 
and  are  certainly  the  "boss"  arbor  grape,  as 
they  would  make  a  complete  arbor  in  one  sea- 
son. Moore's  Early  is  another  ^rape  we  were 
permitted  to  taste.  The  Moore  is  a  black  grape 
of  good  size  and  about  the  same  flavor  as  the 
Concord  that  the  Eastern  people  harp  on  so 
much.  It  has  been  ripe  for  over  a  week.  It 
does  not  seem  to  bear  as  heavily  as  the  Empire 
S'ate  or  make  such  a  growth,  but  it  comes  in 
earlier. 

Vaeieties  op  Feuit  to  Plant. — C.  J.  Berry  in 
Visalia  Times:  My  observation  has  been  that 
the  early  varieties  of  peaches,  such  as  Briggs' 
Red  May,  Alexander,  Hale's  Early  and  other 
early  varieties,  do  not  produce,  with  us,  a  good 
variety  of  fruit,  not  near  as  good  as  the  same 


varieties  give  the  grower  of  Vaca  valley  and 
other  valleys  of  the  Sacramento  river.  These 
early  kinds  of  peaches  are  used  principally  for 
shipping  to  the  Eastern  markets,  and  our  posi- 
tion is  such  that,  being  handicapped  by  freights 
as  we  are,  and  the  quality  of  these  early 
peaches  with  us  being  not  of  the  best  for  ship- 
ping, and  knowing  that  they  are  quite  poor 
driers,  it  is  best  for  us  not  to  plant  them.  The 
first  best  variety  of  peach  we  should  plant  here 
for  drying  is  the  Foster  and  then  the  Crawford, 
both  early  and  late,  Susquehanna,  Muir,  Orange 
Clings,  Phillips'  Clings,  McDevitt's  Clings,  and 
any  other  yellow  cling  known  to  be  good. 
The  Elberta  is  a  tiptop  freestone  to  plant  and 
ripens  about  the  time  of  the  Muir.  The  Sol- 
way  is  a  first-class  yellow  freestone,  ripens  late 
and  is  a  very  heavy  producer  with  us.  I  would 
suggest  to  the  orchardist  to  avoid  the  new  vari- 
eties that  are  continually  being  offered  by  nur- 
serymen, unless  they  are  undoubtedly  backed 
up  by  the  strongest  kind  of  recommendations. 
The  nest  prune  to  plant  is  the  Petite  or  French 
on  peach  roots  principally,  but  when  your 
ground  is  very  wet  and  somewhat  "  soggy,"  it 
is  best  then  to  use  the  plum  root.  This  latter 
root  does  not  giv.  you  as  large  a  tree  as  the 
peach  root,  and  for  that  reason  you  will  not 
have  as  big  a  crop,  because  your  trees  won't 
grow  big  enough  to  hold  as  much  fruit  as  they 
will  if  on  peach  roots.  In  regard  to  early 
plums,  such  as  Peach,  Tragedy,  Clymer  and 
others,  I  would  suggest  that  a  few  trees  of  them 
will  pay  you  better  than  a  large  number.  Most 
of  these  early  varieties  of  plums  a.e  "  shy  bear- 
ers," and,  as  they  are  only  fit  to  ship,  our  ex- 
cessive freight  places  us  in  the  position  of  be- 
ing at  a  disadvantage  when  compared  to  the 
producer  near  Sacramento,  the  starting  point 
for  Eastern  shipment.  The  Bartlett  pear  grows 
here  to  perfection.  Nowhere  in  these  United 
States  do  they  grow  any  better,  and  many 
places  not  as  rood.  They  bear  at  an  early  age 
and  yield  good  returns.  The  Winter  Nelis 
pear  is  also  a  good  fruit  with  us— yields  first 
class  and  is  always  salable.  The  tree  is  a  vigor- 
ous grower  and  will  give  you  a  big  crop.  These 
varieties  of  fruit  mentioned,  in  my  opinion,  are 
the  ones  to  plant  in  our  district. 

ARIZONA. 

Labqe  Ieeigation  System. — Tucson  Cor.  Los 
Angeles  Times :  Arizona  is  at  present  under- 
going a  grand  transformation  similar  to  that 
which  took  place  in  California  30  years  ago. 
Tha  era  of  agriculture  is  treading  close  upon  the 
heels  of  the  era  of  mining.  Here,  as  in  Califor- 
nia in  early  days,  there  were  many,  a  few  years 
ago,  who  believed  that  nothing  could  ever  be 
grown  upon  the  mesas  of  the  Territory.  To- 
day, around  Phoenix,  there  are  250,000  acres 
under  the  various  canals,  over  5000  acres  of 
which  are  in  fruit.  To  merely  enumerate  the 
many  irrigation  enterprises  of  Arizona,  com- 
pleted, under  way,  and  under  consideration, 
would  need  half  a  column  of  your  space.  Mane- 
opa  county  being  the  first  to  start  in  this  direc- 
tion, has  done  the  most,  but  other  counties  are 
rapidly  coming  to  the  front.  The  Wolfley 
canal,  from  the  Gila  river,  at  Gila  B°nd,  covers 
a  big  tract  of  land.  The  Florence  canal  is 
changing  the  arid  mesa  around  Casa  Grande  to 
a  smiling  garden.  In  Yuma  county  there  is  a 
great  project  to  take  water  ont  of  the  Colorado, 
north  of  Yuma,  and  run  canals  on  both  sides 
of  the  river,  crossing  the  Gila  by  an  inverted 
syphon.  Land  around  and  south  of  Yuma  is 
adapted  to  the  culture  of  bananas,  sugar  cane 
and  other  tropical  products.  As  the  Colorado 
is  a  navigable  river,  this  work  would  probablv 
need  an  Act  of  Congress  to  authorize  it.  Sur- 
veys have  been  made  for  another  canal  from 
the  Gila  river,  seven  miles  above  Solomonville, 
which  would  cover  100,000  acres  in  the  San 
Simon  valley,  in  Cochise  county,  one  of  the 
finest  valleys  in  Arizona,  the  scene  of  many  a 
bloody  tussle  with  the  Apache  in  bygone 
days.  There  are  other  irrigation  enterprises 
too  numerous  for  mention.  Even  Harqua 
Hala,  the  new  mining  camp,  has  an  irrigation 
enterprise  on  foot.  European  capital  is  seeking 
such  enterprises.  Many  southern  Californians 
are  investing  in  canal  schemes  in  the  south- 
western part  of  the  territory.  Some  River- 
siders  will  plant  oranges  around  Yuma.  It  is 
found  that  less  water  is  needed  on  our  agri- 
cultural land  every  year,  the  land  getting  well 
soaked.  Everything  can  be  raised  that  is 
raised  in  southern  California,  except  oranges 
and  lemons.  These  are  being  planted  on  a 
considerable  scale  around  Phoenix,  but  I  think 
the  business  is  a  risky  one  outside  of  Yuma 
county.  Our  fruit  is  all  from  four  to  six  weeks 
earlier  than  yours. 

NEVADA. 

Cubbant  Cultuee.— Virginia  Enterprise:  It 
cannot  be  truly  said  that  the  Comstock  is  en- 
tirely without  agriculture.  At  the  foot  of 
Washington  street  there  is  a  ranch,  the  prop- 
erty of  Albert  Mann,  which  provides  the  Vir- 
ginia market  with  nearly  all  the  currants  con- 
sumed here.  The  currants  grown  on  Mr. 
Mann's  ranch  are  much  superior  to  those 
raised  in  Washoe  or  Carson  valleys,  and  com- 
mand a  much  higher  price  from  local  dealers. 
They  are  large  and  finely  flavored  and  form  a 
testimonial  to  certain  virtues  of  the  Comstock 
soil  which  few  people  have  any  idea  it  possesses. 
Sample  branches  of  the  bushes  with  fruit, 
wtiich  may  be  seen  at  Hatch  Bros.,  the  City 
bakery,  the  Arcade  saloon,  and  various  other 
places,  speak  for  themselves.  Mr.  Mann  raises 
a  small  variety  of  other  fruits,  but  the  ranch  is 
dedicated  chiefly  to  currants,  which  form  its 
profitable  and  practicable  feature.  There  is 
about  an  acre  of  bushes  on  the  ranch,  which 
vary  in  age  from  one  to  eight  years.  This 
season's  crop  of  berries  is  very  heavy,  and  the 
proprietor  of  the  ranch  is  so  encouraged  by  his 
success  in  their  culture  that  he  proposes  to 
put  out  two  acres  more  of  them  next  spring. 


Ado.  13,  1892 
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The  Earliest  Yellow  Freestone  Known 

CURL  LEAP  PROOF. 

TWO  WEEKS  EARLIER  THAN  POSTER 
OB  EARLY  CRAWFORD. 

The  Best  Peach  Known  for  Early  Ship- 
ment East. 

Beaaonable  prices  to  dealers  and  canvassers.  For 
particulars  apply  to 

W.  W.  SailTH,  VaoBTille, 
A.  T.  FOST£B,  Dlxun, 
Or,  I.  H.  THOMAS  &  SON,  Vlfialla. 


NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

 AN  EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE  

GENERAL   NURSERY  STOCK 

 FOR  

SEASON  1892-3. 

Warranted  free  from  all  disease,  true  to  name,  and 
home  grown. 

Nurseries  at  Napa,  near  R.  R.  Depot.  Residence  of 
proprietor  at  Sausal  Fruit  Farm,  4|  miles  north  of  Napa. 

 ADDRESS  

LEONARD  COATES,  Napa,  Cal. 


100,000  EXTRA  FINE 

BARTLETT  PEAR  TREES. 

Apple.  Pear,  Plum,  otierry,  Peacb,  Apricot, 
Nectarine,  Quince,  Grape  Vices 
and  Small  Fruits. 

500,000  FRUIT  TREES! 

Oranse,  Lemon,  Lime,  Olive,  Japan  Persim- 
mon, and  all  kinds  of  Nut-Searing 
Trees  Shade  and  Ornamental 
Trees,   Shrubs,  Etc. 

IMPORTED  FRUIT  TREE  SEEDLINGS 

Ask  for  Prices. 

James  T.  Bogue,  Marysville,  Cal. 


HEADQUARTERS 

For  Rare  new  Tropical  fruit 
and  ornamental  plants  and 
trees.  Palms,  Ferns,  Orange 
Trees,  Pineapples,  Bamboos, 
Aquatics,  Eta 

Plants  saTely  shipped  every- 
where. Send  stamp  for  new 
and  full  catalrgue  which  tells 
all  about  this  subject. 

RBASONEB  BROS., 
Oneco,  Fla. 


GRANGERS'  BANK 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 
SAN    FRANOISOO,  OAL. 

Incorporated  April,  18Ti. 


Authorized  Capital  $1,000,000 

Capital  paid  ap  and  Reserve  Vand  800,000 
DiTldenda  paid  to  Stockholders.. .  720,000 

OFFICERS. 

A.  D.  LOGAN  President 

I.  C.  STEELE  Vice-President 

ALBERT  UONTPELLIER  Cashier  and  Manager 

FRANK  McMin-LKN  Secretary 

Oeneral  Banldng.  Deposits  received,  Qold  and  Silver. 
Bills  of  Exchange  bought  and  sold.  Loans  on  wheat  and 
sountry  produce  a  specialty. 

Janowry  1.  1892  ^.  UONTPELLIER,  Uanager. 


PACIFIC  GROVE,  li^  MONTEREY,  CALIFORNIA 

"THE  GREAT  FAMILY  RESORT  OF  THE  PACIFIC  COAST."   WITHIN  THE  MEANS  OF  ALL. 


X802. 


Paclflo  Grove  Retreat  Association  ,  June  10 

Young  Uen's  Christian  Association   ........  June  16-20 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Excursion,  Bunker  Hill  Day  .'. .'  June  17 

District  Conference  Summer  Encampment   .  .June  21-29 


X802. 


California  Annual  Conference  M.  E.  Church  Sept.  7-13. 


Chautauqua  Assembly  June  30-July  12 

W.  C.  T.  U.  School  of  Methods  July  l»-20 

Midsummer  Reunion  August  2-0 

Itinerant's  Club  of  the  California  Conference  Sept.  1-6 


THE  MORAL  AND  PRUDENTIAL  MANAGEMENT  under  the  direction  of  Eminent  Clergymen  and  Citizens  of  California. 
For  Illustrated  Folder  and  further  information  address  REV.  T.  H.  SINEX,  Sup't. 


THE  CARTER 

CLING  FITTER. 

A  SIMPI,!:,  PRACTICAI.  DBVICE 

For  Cutting  and  Fitting  Clingstone  Peaches 
Rapidly  and  Without  Waste  or 
Mutilation. 


In  all  other  methods  and  machines  the  pit  is  cut,  dug  or 
punched  out,  together  with  more  or  lees  of  the  flesh.  The 
Carter  Oiicg  Pltter  removes  the  pit  in  an  easier,  cleaner  and 
more  economical  manner  and  turns  out  work  that  cannot 
be  equaled,  at  a  speed  that  cannot  be  attained  by  any  other 
method  or  machine. 

 $is.oo 


PAT?  MAV  17.  169?. 


Price,  f.  o.  b  

Terms  Cash. 

Full  and  concise  directions  tor  setting  up  and  operating 
accompany  the  maobine. 

A.  G.  CARTER 

Care  Hawley  Bros.,  San  Francisco,  Cal 


STEEL  and  IRON  WINDMILL. 

PERFECTION  OF  PRINCIPLE  ATTAINED  IN  WINDMILLS. 


Runs  when  other  mills  stand.    Noiseless.   Self-Oiling  Bearings. 
Regulation  Perfect.    Two  turns  of  wheel  one  long  stroke. 

I  will  sell  in  places  where  I  have  no  agency  one  or  two  windmills  at  a 
special  low  rate  to  introduce  them. 

A  special  lot  of  TANK  that  MUST  be  sold,  made  of  clear,  dry  redwood. 

HERCULES,  IMPROVED  DAVIS  and  SAN  JOAQUIN  WIND- 
MILLS. TANKS.  Etc. 

WRITE  FOB  PBIOBS  AND  TESTIMONIAI^S. 

SPECIAL  BAROAINS— One  15-H.  P.  Otto  Gas  Engine.  One  20-H,  F,  Portable  Steam 

Engine. 


WORKS:  Oor.  Main  and  Otter  Streets, 
OFFIOIfi;  347  Commerce  Street, 
STOCKTON,  OAIj. 


IMPROVED  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

TOOL  COMPANY 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

Machinery  and  Information 
for  Irrigating  Plants 
of  All  Sizes. 

ESTIMATES  OHEEBFULLT 
FUBNI8HEI). 

Address  Works,  First  &  Stevenson  Sts. 

BAN  FRANCISCO  CAL. 

Send  01  book'ahowing  cheap  Irrigation,  mailed 
bee. 


Keystone 
Cider 
Mills 

ARE  BEST! 

BECAUSE  THEY 

Do  More  Work, 
Produce  More  Cider, 
Require  Less  Labor. 

Made  with  Adjustable  CylindeiB. 

Adapted  to  Crushing-  Grapes 
and  Small  Berries. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Keystone  Mfg.  Co., 

STERLING.  ILL. 


MONEY  CAN  BE»°5^SBY 

Writing  us  before  placing  your  orders  for 

WIND  MILLS ! 

Our  goods  are  thoroughly  reliable  and  our 
prices  are  as  low  as  the  lowest. 


Ecllpee  Wood  ^lieel  mills. 
Hustler  Wood  Wheel  iTUl  (s. 
Beloit  Steel  Wheel  Mills. 
Angle  Sc  Tubalar  Steel  Towers. 


FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO., 


(Mention  this  pai>er.) 


GALE 

BAKER  HAMILTON 

SftN FRANCISCO-SACRAMENTO 


BEST   TREE  WASH. 

"Greenbank"  98  degn^ees  POWDERED  OAUSTIO 
SODA  (tests  99  8-10  per  cent)  recommended  by  the 
highest  authorities  in  the  SUte.  Also  Common  Caustic 
Soda  and  Potash,  eta,  lor  sale  by 

T.  W.  JACKSON  OO., 
Uanufactorera'  Agents, 
No.  5  MARKET  ST.,      -     San  Francisco. 

J.  F.  HonoHTON,  President,  J.  L.  N.  Shkpaud,  YIce-Fres. 
Ohas.  R.  Stoby,  Seo'y,  R.  H.  SlAorLL,  Gen.  Ag"!. 

Home  Hntnal  Insurance  Gompanj, 

Bf.  E.  Cor.  CaliroralB  WkmA  BaMMme 

INOOBPOKATSD  A.  D.  1864^   Fra»cla«». 

Loam  Paid  Since  Organlratlon   ?1 

AssetiL  JanaaiT  1, 1851   «87,61S  W 

Cteplua  Paid  Up_in  Gold   800,000  00 

VKT  aVBFLXJB  orar  ererrthlnc   1789010 


PLOWS 

M-BAe&  HAMILTON  swTu 
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The  Secretary's  Column. 

By  A.  T.  Dbwby,  Secretary  State  GranRe  of  California. 

Temescal  Grange  had  an  interestine;  meeting 
last  Saturday  evening.  Overseer  Woodhams 
read  an  interesting  article  on  the  desirability  of 
more  practical  education.  Remarks  on  the 
above  and  other  subjects  were  made  by  a  num- 
ber of  members.  W.  Renwick,  W.  M.,  was  con- 
gratulated on  his  entire  recovery  from  a  pain- 
ful surgical  operation.  Sister  Kinney  of  this 
Grange  is  now  fortunately  recovering  from  a 
dangerous  illness.  The  next  meeting  occurs  at 
2  p.  M.,  Aug.  20th. 

The  "  Big  Six."— The  six  largest  Granges  in 
California  reported  their  membership  for  the 
la-t  quarter  as  follows:  Sacramento,  128;  San 
Jose,  128;  Waterloo,  120;  Yuba  City,  119;  Santa 
Rosa,  107;  Watson  ville,  104.  How  many  of  the 
above  will  increase  their  numbers  before  the 
State  Grange  meets?  Which  will  reach  the  150 
mark  first?  How  many  other  Granges  will 
work  up  a  large  list  in  the  meantime?  Let  us 
see  if  several  more  cannot  count  100  and  over 
by  Oct.  4th. 

Keep  your  brain  cool,  your  head  level  and 
your  heart  right  in  the  coming  presidential 
campaign.  Don't  swing  your  hat  and  whoop 
it  up  for  any  candidate  until  he  has  given  you 
good  reason  to  believe  that,  if  elected,  he  will 
stand  by  your  interests  sure  and  steadfast. 
Don't  be  caught  by  claptrap  talk  about  sticking 
to  your  party.  \  ote  for  the  man  whom  you 
believe  to  be  the  best  qualified  for  the  position, 
no  matter  by  which  party  nominated.  That  is 
the  only  way  to  secure  good,  honest  govern- 
ment.— Farmer's  Friend. 

Thehe  is  a  general  misapprehension  that  the 
leaders  are  the  party  and  that  its  office-holders 
constitute  its  strength.  That  is  a  mistake. 
The  leaders  are  public  servants,  whose  abilities 
or  adaptations  for  leadership  make  them  oc- 
cupy that  position;  but  their  only  power  is  to 
do  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  party.  The  party  membership  is  the  rank 
and  file,  the  voters  who  support  it.  The  leaders 
have  no  legitimate  purpose  or  power  except  to 
enforce  and  carry  out  the  will  of  the  members 
of  the  party,  and  when,  for  the  sake  of  being 
continued  in  office,  they  misrepresent  the 
wishes  of  the  rank  and  file,  the  party  generally 
goes  to  the  wall. — Farmer's  Friend. 

San  Jose  Gkange. — The  Mercury  of  July  23d 
reports  that  Mrs.  Maggie  Downing  Brainard 
(editress  of  "Tree  and  Vine")  read  an  able 
article  entitled  "  Political  Possibilities  of  the 
Fai-mer."  The  closing  paragraphs  we  quote  as 
follows: 

"  The  most  cultured  minds,  refined  manners 
and  brightest  intellects  are  found  on  our 
mountain  tops  in  rich  vineyards,  or  in  our  val- 
leys amid  fruit-laden  orchards.  Tell  me,  will 
you,  these  men  are  not  able  to  legislate,  to 
grace  every  hall  of  learning,  or  stand  in  pitched 
battle  with  any  Congressman  ?  Never,  no 
never. 

"  Then  let  the  farmer  assert  the  manhood 
that  is  in  him,  take  the  hammers  of  worth, 
integrity  and  freedom  into  his  own  hand  and 
crush  beneath  their  sledging  weight  monopoly 
and  aggrandisement.  He  alone,  being  the 
founder  of  prosperity,  can  accomplish  this, 
but — only  through  union  and  determination. 

"  When  the  planters  of  trees,  of  vineyards, 
of  cotton,  of  corn,  of  grains,  of  all  vegetable 
commodities,  make  their  resolution  to  assert 
their  proper  influence  and  form  their  decisions 
on  practical  technicalities,  making,  I  say,  their 
votes  to  stand  by  them  and  by  each  other  as 
strong  and  binding  as  the  Mason's  tie,  teach 
ing  them  to  the  babe  in  cradle,  the  boy  at  his 
knee,  the  man  as  he  becomes  a  voter,  the 
maiden  who  weds  and  the  mother  who  rears 
her  offspring.  Educate  the  children  on  instead 
of  off  the  farm.  When  they  have  systematized 
such  a  course,  every  political  and  economic 
possibility  will  be  their's.  It  stands  at  present 
in  their  grasp;  the  halo  of  success  is  just  above 
each  head — there  is  nothing  lacking  but  organ- 
ization and  a  firm  resolve  to  stick  to  each  other 
or  die.  Then  Prosperity,  folding  her  wings, 
will  rest  here  among  us,  and  the  farmer,  cov- 
ered with  honor,  will  live  in  his  just  and 
hereditary  rights." 

The  appeal  made  by  the  National  Grange 
Committee  on  Woman's  Work,  published  in 
in  part  in  the  Secretary's  Column  some  time 
since,  was  discussed  by  the  members. 

EoEEKA.— Bro.  B.  A.  Giantvalley,  P.  M.,  re 
ports  this  Grange  is  still  thriving.  Bro.  Giant 
valley  intends  going  to  Napa  county  soon.  We 
hope  he  may  be  induced  to  try  to  revive  the 
Order  in  that  pioneer  Grange  county,  which 
formerly  had  several  most  excellent  Granges 

The  Anti-Option  Bill  Laid  Over. — The  fol- 
lowing correspondence  is  self-explanatory: 
"  United  States  Senate,  ) 
Washington,  D.  C,  Aug.  2.  1892.  J 
A.   T.   Dewey,  Esq.,  Sec.  S.  (?.— Deae  Sir 
Your  favor  of  the  25ih  ult.  with  enclosures  rela- 
tive to  the  Anti-option  bill  is  at  hand  and  con 
tents  attentively  noted. 

I  supported  the  measure,  believing  it  was  the 
desire  of  the  farmers  of  California. 

You  have  doubtless  been  apprised  of  the  fact 
that  the  bill  was  deferred  for  final  considera 
tion  and  action  until  the  assembling  of  Con- 
gress in  December. 

This  result,  in  view  of  the  circumstances,  ap 
peared  to  be  unavoidable.    Sincerely  yours, 
C.  N.  Felton." 
Hko.  H.  T.  Fbenoh,  Professor  of  Agriculture 
'if  the  Experiment  .Station  of  the  Agricultural 
College  of  Oregon  at  Corvallis,  recently  called  at 
our  otDce.    After  a  week  or  two  spent  in  exam- 
ining the  leading  dairies  in  Marin  and  Santa 
<Uara  counties,  he  was  hurried  home  by  a  dis- 
patch demanding  hia  attention  to  Farmers'  In 


stitute  meetines  in  Oregon.  A  severe  cold  and 
his  early  departure  prevented  his  paying  San 
Jose  and  Yuba  City  Granges  what,  we  believe, 
would  have  proved  a  mutually  interesting  visit. 

Beo.  Williams,  P.  M.  of  Yuba  City  Grange, 
called  on  us  last  week. 

Past  Master  Daniel  Flint  has  for  several 
days  been  enjoying  the  rough  bay  weather  in 
San  Francisco.  He  reports  enjoying  the  re- 
cent lecture  canvass  with  Bros.  Walton,  Mc- 
Connell  and  Caples,  and  is  already  anticipating 
the  pleasures  of  the  State  Grange  session  at  San 
Jose. 

Sister  A.  Adams,  Chairman  of  the  Literary 
Committee,  we  learn,  invites  original  contribu- 
tions for  the  coming  State  Grange  session.  We 
hope  our  many  talented  sisters,  whether  they 
have  heretofore  contributed  or  not,  will  send 
early  notice  of  their  intended  contributions  to 
Sister  Adams  at  San  Jose.  We  have  no  doubt 
the  literary  exercises  will  prove  equal  to  the 
best  we  have  ever  had. 

We  learn  from  the  Mercury  that  San  Jose 
Grange  last  Saturday  held  a  very  enthusiastic 
meeting.  Brother  Adams  brought  up  the  ques- 
tion of  ramie  culture.  Mrs.  Snow  reported  that 
plants  contributed  by  the  State  Ramie  Commis- 
sioner, W.  H.  Murray,  were  growing  rapidly. 
Sister  N.  A.  S»nders  mentioned  an  effort  being 
made  by  the  Women's  Indu'<trial  Organization. 
Its  object  is  to  put  up  a  building  for  the  accom 
modation  of  industrial  women  at  the  World's 
Fair.  The  expense  of  joining  will  be  $10,  and  it 
is  expected  to  furnish  rooms  in  the  building  at 
35  cents  per  day. 

The  Grange  attended  a  Fruit  and  Flower 
Mission  entertainment  at  which  an  original 
poem  by  Sister  Brainard,  entitled  "  The  Flower 
Mission,"  was  one  of  the  special  features  of  the 
occasion.  It  was  decided  to  have  it  diamatized 
and  presented  at  the  State  Grange  meeting  in 
October. 

OOOD  OBANGB  RULES. 

The  following  from  the  Farmer's  Friend  is 
worth  pasting  up  in  every  Grange  Hall: 

"  Worthy  Lecturer,"  inquired  the  Master, 
"  have  you  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Worthy 
Overseer  the  rules  or  system  of  work  you  in- 
dicate? " 

"  No,  Worthy  Master,"  he  replied,  "  they 
concern  the  workers  no  less  than  the  officers. 
It  is  proposed  that  ihis  Grange  accept,  abide  by 
and  maintain  the  following  agreement: 

1.  That  the  Grange  shall  open  promptly  at 
the  hour  designated,  and  that  each  one  shall, 
in  the  absence  of  a  reasonable  excuse  in  his 
own  mind,  be  present,  and  if  possible  on  time, 

2.  The  presiding  oflQcer  shall  not  permit  un- 
necessary delay  in  the  routine  work. 

3.  Each  one  to  whom  a  work  may  be  spe- 
cially assigned,  to  accept  the  sam",  and,  if  pos- 
sible, be  ready  to  respond  at  the  time  appointed. 

4.  In  the  discussion  of  questions  after  the 
opening  proposition  and  argument  are  made, 
the  succeeding  remarks  of  each  speaker  to  be 
limited  to  five  minutes,  unless  otherwise  or- 
dered. 

5.  When  needed,  the  Lecturer  to  be  prepared 
to  furnish  new  work  of  interest  or  profit. 

6.  "  For  the  Good  of  the  Order,"  each  one,  as 
there  may  be  opportunity,  to  make  a,  sugges- 
tion, give  an  experience,  ask  a  question  or  read 
an  article  or  item  from  an  agricultural  paper, 
or  propose  a  subject  for  investigation  and  dis 
cussion  at  a  future  time. 

7.  The  Worthy  Master  to  limit  the  time  under 
the  5th  and  6th  rules,  and  close  the  Grange  at 
an  hour  that  all  may  reach  their  homes  at  a 
seasonable  hour. 

TOBACCO  AND  GUM  DISCUSSION. 

The  Leader  of  Centerville,  Wash.,  reports  a 
recent  discussion  by  the  Grangers'  Business 
Council  of  two  resolutions  on  the  use  of  tobac- 
co, cigarettes  and  gum.  The  Leader  says:  "One 
resolution  was  particularly  directed  against 
school  teachers  for  using  it  in  or  near  schools. 
We  must  admit  that  it  is  a  bad  example  to  the 
school  children,  and  agree  with  the  resolution 
in  theory,  for  we  are  aware  that  a  number  of 
teachers  use  it  in  the  schools  to  excess,  fumi- 
gating the  schoolroom  with  its  unsavory  odors, 
while  they,  the  teachers  themselves,  become 
distasteful  to  the  scholars  through  being 
brought  into  such  close  contact  with  them. 
Though  we  agree  with  the  resolution  in  theory, 
it  is  imposible  for  us  to  coincide  with  it  alto- 
gether, for  the  action  of  the  Grange  Council 
falls  far  too  short  of  what  a  resolution  of  that 
description  should  aim  at.  If  it  is  necessary  to 
condemn  the  use  of  tobacco,  then  make  it 
more  sweeping  in  its  character.  We  do  not 
feel  like  restricting  school  teachers  from  using 
it,  providing  they  do  not  make  themselves  ob- 
noxious by  it,  while  it  is  allowed  to  hundreds 
of  others  who  come  in  contact  with  children. 
We  have  no  business  to  interfere  with  the 
rights  of  any  class  of  people,  and  until  the  re- 
striction affects  all  classes,  no  one  should  single 
out  the  school  teacher  from  refraining  from 
that  which  they  themselves  indulge  in.  But  it 
affects  ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen,  for  it  is  just 
as  bad  to  have  a  "  quid  "  of  gum  in  the  mouth 
as  tobacco.  The  use  of  cigarettes  was  also  dis- 
cussed. There  is  a  crusade  all  over  the  land 
against  the  production  of  them,  but  the  manu- 
facture is  still  on  the  increase.  The  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1891,  affords  an  interesting  study 
of  the  growth  of  the  cigarette  habit  in  this 
country.  During  1891  the  local  production  of 
cigarettes  amounted  to  2,976,270,885,  while  2,- 
802,125  were  imported,  thus  making  a  total  of 
2,979,073,101  cigarettes  in  the  United  States. 
During  the  same  year  298,139,700  were  export- 
ed, leaving  a  balance  on  hand  for  home  con- 
sumption of  2,680,934,060.  Assuming  that  there 
are  62  500,000  people  in  this  country,  the  con- 
sumption wonld  average  47  for  every  man,  wo- 
man and  child  in  the  United  States  for  the 
year.  The  increase  of  1891  over  1890  was  nearly 
500,000,000.  The  commissioners'  report  for  the 
present  fiscal  year,  ending  June  30,  is  not  yet 
published,  but  when  it  is  out  the  result  will  be 
read  with  interest." 


INSURE  YOUR  DWELLINGS,  BARNS  AND  GRAIN 

WITH  THE  STAUNCH  OLD 


CAPITAL  $1 ,000,000.       ASSETS  $3,000  000. 

A  PROMPT,  PROGRESSIVE,  PROSPEROUS  COIPANT. 


Trial.  Wby  suffer  from  the  bad  effects  of  the  La  Grippe,  Lame  Back,  Kidney  and  Liver 
disease,  Rheumatixni,  Indigegtioc,  Dyspepsia,  any  kind  of  weakaess,  or  other  diseases,  whea 
EUectricity  will  cure  you  and  keep  you  ia  health.    (Headache  cured  in  one  minute.)  To 

OR.  JUDD'S  ELECTRIC  RELT 

free.   Prices,  $3,  $6,  $10,  and  $16,  if  satisfied.   Also  Electric  Trusses  and  Box  Batteries. 
Costs  nothing  to  try  them.   Can  be  regulated  to  suit,  and  guaranteed  to  last  for  years.  A 
Belt  and  Battery  combined,  and  produces  sufficient  Electricity  to  shock.   Free  Medical 
advice.   Write  to-day.    Give  waist  measure,  price  and  full  particulars. 
Ai;r«tnta  Wanted.  Address  DR.  JCDD,  Datrolt,  Hich. 


AUGUST 


REDUCTIONS 

WILL  SURPRISE  YOU 


Not  for  this  we  make  them,  but  to  sell  goods, 
and  sell  them  quickly,  and  make  room  and 

GET  MONEY! 

TTTT  TTTTYVVrTT 

For  Fall  and  Winter  Goods.    Carloadi  now 

ordered. 

YOU  HEAR? 

 .— — p 

The  exclamations  as  to  how  we  get  them,  or 
why  we  sell  them  so  cheap.  We  mean  it,  and 
you  make  money  by  it 

NEVER 
MIND  US 

In  all  departments  you  will  find 

UNPRECEDENTED 
BARGAINS! 


Ask  for  our  4.0-pase 
PRICE  LIST, 


FREE 


SMITHS'    CASH  STORE. 

Largest  Dealers, 

416-418  FBONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


FOR  $19.00 

We  can  send  you  one  of  our 

SPECIALTY  SINGLE  BUGGY 
HARNESS, 

Which  Is  the  result  of  years  of  figuring  to  make  the  best 
harness  ever  known  for  the  money.  Jt  is  made  from  oak 
stock,  hand  stitched  and  finished  by  skillful  mechanics, 
handsome  full  nickel  or  Davis  hard  rubber  trimmings. 


Jnst  the  Harnesa  for  an  Blegant  Tarnont. 


They  sell  here  for  $35.00,  and  harness  not  as  good  Is 
often  sold  for  $36.00  In  retail  shops.  If  harness  is  not  as 
represented,  money  will  ue  refunded. 

Liebold  Harness  Co. 

.110  QIoAIlister  St.,  San  FrancUoo. 

Collar  and  HameB.  Instead  of  Breast  Collar, 
82  00  extra. 


Please  state  If  you  want  single  strap  Harness,  or  folded 
style  Harness,  with  traces  double  throughout. 


THE  FARMERS' 

Frotectlye  Biirean 

PROTEOTS  your  business  interests. 

PLACES  you  on  an  equal  footing  with 
men  in  all  other  branches  of  business  and 
trade. 

ENABLES  you  to  purchase  your  sup- 
plies at  a  much  lower  price  than  you  are 
now  paying  for  them. 

ENABLES  you  to  obtain  for  your  prod- 
uce its  full  market  value,  no  matter  how  re- 
mote you  may  be  from  business  centers. 

FUENISHES  you  prompt  and  accurate 
information  by  mail,  telephone  or  telegraph, 
regarding  the  market  value  of  any  article 
of  produce  you  may  have  for  sale,  often  sav- 
ing to  its  members  on  a  single  transaction 
several  times  the  cost  of  membership. 

FURNISHES  you  information  regarding 
the  commercial  status  and  business  integrity 
of  the  various  houses  with  which  you  deal  or 
may  desire  to  deal. 

Write  for  printed  matter  to 

THE  FARMERS' 

ProtBctifi!  BBmaii, 

Chronicle  Building,  San  Francisco, 


THE! 


WHITE  IS  KING 


OF  ALL 


Sewing  MacliiDes. 


simple  in  Construction,  Light 
Running,  Most  Durable  and  Com- 
plete. 

Visitors  always  welcome, 

WHITE  SEWING  MACHINE  OO., 

048  ft  045  M  AHKF.T  RT..  R.  W. 


NOTICE. 

Regular  AUCTION  SALES  of 

Green  Fruit,  Vegre tables  &  Produce 
of  all  kinds 

Will  Take  Place  EVERT  DAT  at  Jackson  Street 
Wharf,  and  at  the  St  ire, 

408  &  410  DAVIS  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

P.  STKINHAQEN. 


S  U  P  P  L I E  S  "* 


I    WW!  •  I.lhW/tf,'„/„;,  o/(oA//.9,  Pomp. 

■  ■  B_       Ming,  Wind&Steam  Mach'y.  Encycloffdla  2So, 

■  ■  ^  ■■The  American  WeH  Works,  Aurora, IIL 
11-13 S.C*n*i,St.,CHICAGO,ILL.  I  ,  u  

Bmi  STt««x,  DALLAS.  TEXAS,  f 


Aug.  13,  1892 
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breeders'  birectory. 


six  Unes  or  less  in  this  directory  at  60o  per  lioe  per  month. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE, 


r.  H.  BURKE,  828  Market  St.,  8.  F.;  Registered 
Holsteins;  winners  of  more  first  prizes,  sweepstal^es 
and  special  premiums  than  any  herd  on  the  Coast 
Pure  regristered  Berkshire  Pigs.    All  strains. 


JBBSBYS— The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  Registered  Herd  is 
owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S  F.    Animals  for  sale. 

P.  PETERSEN,  Sites,  ColusaCo.,  Importer  ^Breeder 
o(  registered  Shorthorn  Cattle.    Young  bulls  for  sale. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  Petaluma,  breeder  of  thoroughbred 
Shorthorns.   Young  stock  for  sale. 


WILD  FLOWER  STOCK  FARM,  Fresno  Co. 
A.  Hellbron  &  Bro.,  Props.,  Sac.  Breeders  of  thorough- 
bred strains  and  Cruikshank  Shorthorns;  also  Registered 
Herefords;  a  fine  let  of  young  bulls  in  each  herd  for  sale. 


CHARLES  E.  HUMBERT,  Cloverdale,  Cal.,  Im- 
porter and  Breeder  of  Recorded  Holsteln-Friesian 
Cattle.   Catalogues  on  application. 

M-  D.  HOPEUNS,  Petaluma,  Breeder  of  Shorthorns. 
Dealer  in  fresh  Cows,  Beef  Cattle  and  Sheep, 


PBROHBRON  HORSES.— Pure  bred  horses  and 
mares,  all  ages,  and  guaranteed  breeders,  tor  sale  at 
my  ranch  near  Lakeport,  Lake  Co.,  Cal,  New  cata- 
logue now  ready.    Wm.  &  Collier. 


J.  H.  WHITE,  LakeviUe,  Sonoma  Co.,  CaL,  breeder 
of  Begistered  Holsteln  Cattle. 


BRJSSBOER    OF    REGISTERED  JERSEY 
Cattle.    H.  A.  Uayhew,  Niles,  Cal. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac  Co.,  CaL ,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogi. 


PETER  SAXE  St  SON,  Lick  House,  San  FraDoisGO, 
Cal  Importers  and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of 
every  variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 


WILLIAM  NILES,  Los  Angeles,  CaL  Thoroughbred 
Begistered  Holsteln  and  Jersey  Cattle.  None  better. 


POULTRY. 


0>  BLOM,  St  Helena.  Brown  Leghorns  a  specialty. 


DEBB  MOUNT  POULTRY  YARDS,  St.  Helena, 
CaL  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  W.  Holland  Turkeys, 
Toulouse  Oeese  and  Pekin  Ducks  and  Quinea  Pigs. 

OALIFOBNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton, 
CaL,  send  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  tree. 


JOHN  McFARLINO,  Calistoga,  CaL,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Choice  Poultry,  Send  tor  Clreolar.  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  Pigs. 


B.  G.  HEAD,  Napa,  Importer  and  Breeder  ot  Land 
and  Water  Fowls.    Send  for  New  Catalogue. 


SHEEP  AND  QOATS. 


O.  H.  DWINBLLB ,  Breeder  of  Shropshire  and  Shrop- 
shire-Uerioo  cross-bred  rams,  Fulton,  Sonoma  Co.,  CaL 


F.  BULLARD,  Woodland, Cal.,  Importer  and  breeder 
of  Spanish  Merino  Sheep.  Premium  Band  of  the  State. 
Choice  Bucks  and  Ewes  for  Sale. 


B.  H.  CRANE,  Petaluma,  Cal.,  breeder  and  importer. 
South  Down  Sheep;  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missouri. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  CaL,  Importer  and 
Breeder  ot  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Crossbred 
Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.   Rams  for  sale. 


SW/HE. 


WILXilAM  NILES, Los  Angeles,  Cal,  Thoroughbred 
Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Pigs.   Circulars  free. 


TYLER  BEACH,    San  Jose,  Cal.,    brcadsi  of 
Ihotangbbred  Berkshire  and  Bssez  Hogt. 


C0LT8_BR0KEN. 

THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

One  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  San 
Leandro,  Alameda  County, 

 HAS  

Every  Facility  for  Breaking  Colts  Properly. 

Rates  Very  Reasonable. 
HORSBS  BOARDED  AT  ALL  TIMES. 


THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY, 


PATENT  OWNERB  OP 


NOBEL'S  DYNAMITE,  NOBEL'S  EXPLOSIVE  GELATINE,  NOBEL'S 
GELATINE-DYNAMITE,  AND  THE  JUDSON  IMPROVED  POWDER. 

Best  sad  StroBKMt  ExplMlTM  la  tbe  World. 


The  only  Reliable  and  Efficient  Powder  for  Stamf*  aad  Bank  BlaatlBS.   

use  no  other.  Au  ottaen  IMf  TATB  our  eiant  Powder,  ao  do  tliey  jradaoM,  by 
an  Inferior  artlele. 


Railroad  Contractors  and  Farmer 
anafaetarln* 


The  Giant  Powder  Oo.  bavine  built  Black  Powder  Works,  with  all  the  latest  Improvements,  at  OUpper  Gap,  Placer 
County,  known  as  THE  CUPPEB  niK,I<S,  offer  this  powder  and  guarantee  it  the  best. 

CAPS  and  FirSB  at  iMtweat  Bates. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY.  30  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


SEND  FOR   CATALOGUE  AND  PRICE  LIST  OF 

FRESNO  AGRIOULTURAL  WORKS,    -      -      FRESNO,  OAL. 


BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Prize  Herd  of  Southern  California. 

FIVE  FIRST  PREMIUMS  IN  1891. 

PIGS  OP  ALL  AGES  FOR  SALE. 

SESSIONS  &  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  686.  Los  Angeles.  Oal. 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

OII,BEBT  TOUPKIN8,  Proprietor, 
P.  O.  Box  14S  San  Leandro.  Oal. 


MONEY 

By  using  the  Pacific  Incabator 
and  Brnoder,  which  will  hatch  any 
kind  of  eggs  better  than  aheo.  In  unl> 
versal  use.  Gold  Medal  wherever  ex 
hibited.  Thoroughbred  Poa]tr7 
and  Ponltry  Apftllances.  Send 
H  eta,  in  stamps  for  82- page  catalofrue, 
with  30  full-sized  colored  outs  of  thor- 
oughbred fowls, to  PaclflcTncnba- 
tor  Co.,  187 Oastro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


■THE- 


HALSTED  INGOBATOB 

COMPANY, 
IBIS  Hrrtl*  Mtp«et,  Maklaad  OaL, 

Bend  Stamp  for  Uircnlar. 


B^lll  TDVRMCTM  IlnuB  areheidnnlni 
I*  U  U  IL  I  W\  J  Iwl  B  IV  fu>  stop  laylnx  an( 
v,niv;riuf.rMy  Ut>:  pri'«  of  f.ggf  In  adTarjcing.  Kvery  one 
»honl(i  .-low  few!  Wf.UUix'Mi'n  Improved  Kg(t  Kood  reKularly 
If  tbey  desire  to  have  bkkb  to  sell  when  they  reach  high 
m-Ic«i.  Get  It  of  any  MKRCHANT  or  of  Proprietor, 
K.  F,  WKLLINOT0I7,  K(  Wa«hln«ton  St.,  Ban  7randsco. 


MAKS 


Qenulne  only  with  KED 
BALL  brand. 

Recommended  b;  Gold' 
smith,  Marvin,  Gamble, 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  eto.,  etc. 

It  keeps  Horses  and  Cattle 
healthy.  For  milch  oows; 
it  increaaes  and  enriches 
their  milk. 


BED    BAL.!.  BBAND. 


8*8  Howard  St.,  San 
Vranfilsoo,  Oal. 


Mann's  Green  Bone  Cutter 

PGR  POULTRY  POOD. 

Patented  June  16,  1880;  August  20,  1889.   Canada  Patent,  June  12,  1890. 

WB  W  ABB  ANT  this  machine  to  cut  Dry  or  Green  Bones,  meat,  gristle  and 
all  bv  Hand  Power,  without  clog  or  difficulty,  or  MONEY  REFUNDED. 

'  OBBKN  CUT  BONIS  Witt.  DOUBLE  THE  NUBf  BEB  OF  EGOS, 
will  make  them  25  per  cent  more  fertile,  and  increase  the  vigor  of  the  whole  flock. 
COST  OF  FEEDING  MATERIALLY  LESSENED. 

These  Cutters  are  endorsed  by  all  the  leadine  California  poultrymen.  Send  for  a 
Catalogue  describing  all  sizes  of  Cutters  and  cootaiotng  vaulable  information  in  relation 
to  feeding  green  out  bones. 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO., 


WOODSIDE   STOCK  FARM, 


WILMANS  BBOS.,  - 

Successors  to 


Propiietore 


A.  G.  STONESIFER, 

Breeders  and  Importers  of  Thoroughbred 
French  Merino  Sheep, 

MEWHAN,  STANISLAUS  CO..  OAL. 
Address  correspondence  to  J.  M.  Lathrop,  Agent, 
Newman,  Cal. 


-THE- 


PorteoDSImproYed  Scraper 

Patented  April  8,  1883.    Patented  April  17, 1883. 


Manufactured  by  G.  LISSENDEN. 

The  attention  of  the  public  is  called  to  this  Scraper 
and  the  many  varieties  of  work  of  which  it  is  capable, 
such  as  Railroad  Work,  Irrigation  Ditches,  Levee  Build> 
\ng.  Leveling  Land,  Road  Making,  etc. 

This  implement  will  take  up  and  carry  Its  load  to  any 
desired  distance.  It  will  distribute  the  dirt  evenly  or 
deposit  its  load  in  bulk  as  desired.  It  will  do  the  work 
of  Scraper,  Grader,  and  Carrier.  Thousands  of  these 
Scrapers  are  in  use  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

ig"  This  Scraper  is  all  steel — the  only  one  maDufae- 
tured  in  the  State. 

Price,  all  Steel,  four-horse, $40 ;  Steel  two-horse,  $81. 
Address  all  orders  to  O.  LISSENDEN,  Stockton, 
Oalifemia. 


0.   H.  EVANS  &  CO. 

(Successors  to  THOMSON  ft  ETAN8), 

110  and  113  Beale  Street,  8.  V. 

MACHINE  WORKS. 
Steam  Pumps,  Steam  Engines 

and  all  Unda  of  MACHINERT. 


Pacific  Ooast  ARonte. 


PETALUMA,  OAL. 


COFFEE  MILLS. 

WEATHER  VANES. 


For  the  Cheapest  and  Best 

SCALE 

Of  any  Style  known  to  the 
trade,  address 


GRAIN  &  STORE 

TRUCKS. 

GROCERS'  FIXTURES. 


HOWE   SCALE  CO., 


75  Front  St.,  Portland.  Orecron. 


411  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  PRANOISOO,  CAL 


Addrets: 


ifilTEI3Nr-F"H.IEIJBH-<3L]Nr  O-A-TTX^ES. 

Regfistered  Herd  Book  Stock  of  the  Aaggis,  Netherland,  Nep- 
tune, Clifden,  Artls  and  other  families.   None  better. 

Of  the  Coomassie,  Alphea  and  other  choice  strains. 

Poland-Ohina  and  Berkshire  Pigs. 

I»C>XJXjTI».Tr— Nearly  all  Varletlei. 

Third  Edition  FOCI^TKT  A  STOCK  BOOK,  SO  cents 
*  by  mail  postpaid.   Thirteen  years  experience  on  this  coast. 


W.  W.  RUSHMORE, 

OAKLAND,        -  CAL. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 
Eng;liiih  Sbtre,  Clydesdale, 
Percheron   asd  Coach 
Horseg. 

Shire  and  Coach  Horses  a 
Specialty. 
LOW  PRICES  &  EASY  TERMS. 
Correspondence  Solicited. 

Stable,  Broadway  S>  SSdSta. 

Oakland,  Cal. 
Address  Box  86. 


Dr.A.B.BUZARD, 

VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

MEMBER  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERIN- 
ary  Surgeons,  London,  England.  Late  Veterinary 
Surgeon  in  the  United  States  Army.  Veterinary  Con« 
tributor  to  the  "  Pacific  Rural  Press. "  The  diseases  of 
all  Domestic  Animals  treated  on  Scientific  Principles. 
Special  attention  given  to  Chronic  Lameness  and  Surgical 
Operations.  406  BRODERICK  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Calls  to  the  country  promptly  attended  to.  Telephone 
Vn.  mh. 


H.  E.  CARPENTER, 
Veterinary  Surgeon, 

Graduate  of  Ontario  Veterinary  College,  Toronto,  Canada. 
RESIDENCE  AND  VETERINARY  INFIRMARY: 

8S1  Qolden  Gate  Avenue,  Sab  FraQclsco. 

Telephone  3069. 
^OFEN  DAT  AND  NIGHT. 

No  risk  In  throv^ing  horses     Veterinary  operating  table 

on  the  premises. 


RUPTURE, 


PILES  and  all  Rectal  Dis- 
eases posmvBLT  crRRD,  in 
from  30  to  60  days,  wrra- 

OCT  OPERATIOl!  OE  SBTKN- 
TlOX  FROM  BC8IKK8S.  AlSO 

ALL  NERVOUS,  SKIN,  BLOOD,  PRIVATE  AND 
CHRONIC  DISEASES  OF  BOTH  SEXES.  STRicrni 
AKD  Ubihart  Troublbs  CURED.  No  charge  unless  cure 
is  effected.  Consultation  free.  Call  or  address  for  pam- 
phlet. DRS.  PORTEBFIELD  &  LOSEY,  838  Market  St 
San  Francisco.  Cal. 


ORANGE 
CULTURE 


A  Practical  Treatise  by  T.  A.  Garey 
giving  the  reeiilts  of  long  experi- 
ence in  Southam  California.  IWJ 
pages,  cloth  hound.  Sent  postpaid 
at  reduced  price  of  76  cto.  per  copy. 
DKWE7  PUB.  OO.,S80Market,SJ'. 
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WHEN  YOU  BUT, 


BUY- 


THE  BEST  I 


THE 


Horse  Liniment 

is  certainly  the  best  preparation  of  Its 
kind  In  the  market.  Ranchers,  Stock 
Raisers  and  Horse  Owners  of  every 
description  will  tell  you  that  It  does 
sood  work  every  time. 


Mnsu.  H.  H.  MoOBi  jc  SONS,  Stockton,  Oal.— QuatLi- 
Mn:  In  answer  to  yout  Inquiry,  would  state  that  I  used 
your  H.  H.  H.  Liniment  on  my  Holland  prize-winning 
cow,  "  Lena  Menlo,"  for  a  wrenched  shoulder,  and  It  re- 
lieved her  very  much.  She  calved  the  next  day,  and  while 
Btlll  suffering  from  the  sprain  gave  the  largest  authen. 
Ucated  quantity  of  milk  ever  given  on  this  coast  (10* 
gallons  per  day),  showing  conclusively  the  great  relltel 
reoeived  from  your  remedy.  I  consider  it  a  necessity  in 
my  etables,  and  when  away  from  home  feel  perfectly 
sue,  as  Inexperienced  men  can  do  no  harm  with  it,  as 
they  can  with  the  more  powerful  blisters.  Respeotfully 
TOWS,  FRANK  H.  BURKE, 

Breeder  of  Registered  Holstelns  and  Berkshires. 

Menlo  Park,  Cal.,  January  22d,  1889. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

H.  H.  MOORE  &  SONS, 

THE  DRUGGISTS, 

248  MAIN  STREET,  STOCKTON,  OAL. 


The  Best  Article  is  ttie  Clieapest. 

BUHACH 

IS  THE 

Best,  Purest  and  IMost  Effective 
Insect  Powder  on  tlie  Market. 

By  ITS  INTELLIGENT  USE 
hotels,  restaurant?,  saloons, 
stores  and  offices  may  be  kept  free 
from  all  troublesome  insects.  It  is 
now  regarded  as  a  necessity  in  most 
of  the  principal  hotels  In  the  United 
States,  and  wherever  it  has  been  in- 
troduced it  has  given  complete  sat- 
isfaction. Owing  to  an  increased 
production  of  Pyrethrum  flowers, 
from  which  this  valuable  article  is 
made,  and  their  Improved  faoilities 
for  reducing  them  to  powder,  the  manufaotorers  have 
this  season  made  a  material  reduction  in  their  prie<s. 
Send  your  orders  to  the 

Bnliacb  frodncin;  and  li&niilacliiri&;  Co., 

STOCKTON.  CAIi. 


S.  P.  TAYLOR  PAPER  CO. 

Pacer  Manifaclnrers  and  Dealers. 

FRUIT  PAPER! 

Lining  Paper  of  every  description  for  Dried 
Fruit  Boxes. 

BAISIM  WRAPS  AND  SWBAT  PAPKBS 

Manilla  and  Straw  Paper  in  Rolls  and  Sheets. 
Manafbcturers  of  "  Basle "  Paper  Bass. 
416  Olmj  Street.  San  Franolann 


CALIFORNIA  STANDARD  FRUIT  DRIER 


Is  one  of  the  most  complete  Inventions  for  drying 
Kai«ln8  and  Pranes  by  steam  in  24  hours— other 
fruits  less  time.  No  sulphur  or  potash  used.  Ret  ins 
all  syrup,  juice  and  flavor  in  orli;lnal  purity.  Capacity, 
drIeH  from  75  lbs  Krecn  fruit  to  20  tons.  Send  for  circu- 
lars. CALIFORNIA  FKUIT  KVAPOKATINO 
ft  M'I<'0  CO.,  347i  8.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angelen,  Cal. 


SPRAY  YOUR  TREES  I 

Wlilewasli  Yonr  Bans  and  Feacesl 
WAINWRIGHT'S  PUMPS 

l>o  KItUnr  SucneHsfally. 
Catalogue  and  testlmon'als  sent  by  mail. 
WM.  WAINWRIOHT, 
No.  fi  8r>«ar  Street,  Ban  Franciaco,"  Cal. 


APIARIAN  SUPPLIES...^,, 

ear.;  iint««te<l,  $1.00  each.    L  HI  veil.  81  I»0  each.    lloof«  , 
goove  tectlon*,  |S.OO  per  1000.    Dadanfi  conit,  (ouudatlou 
(So  Hid  Sfioapoond.  Binokon,  $1,00  («oh.  Olobe  Telli,  tl 
•aoh,  (to.    WM .  STY  AH  4  HON.  Ban  Uateo.  Oal. 


Golden  ItaU 

Ian  (^uoonn. 
~    ■   "  "'.00 
V 


THE  BEST 


-IS  THE- 


DON'T  BUY 

-AN- 

INPBRIOR 
ARTICLE 

Because  it  is  more 
profltablo  to  some 
one  else. 


SQUIRREL  AND  GOPHER  EXTERMINATOR  I 

IN  1-LB.  AND  8-LB.  CANS. 


GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION, 

SHIPPING  ^COMMISSION  HOUSE 

OmCE,  108  BAYIS  8TKEET.  SAN  FSANCISCO,  CAL. 
Wareboase  and  Wharf  at  Port  Oosta. 


CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED. 

Money  advanced  on  Oraln  in  Store  at  lowest  possible  rates  of  Interest. 
Fall  Oarsoee  of  Wbeat  famished  Shippers  at  short  notioe. 

ALSO  ORDERS  FOB  ORAIH  BAGS,  A^coltnral  Implementi,  Waflfonf.  Oroceriei 
and  MerohandiM  of  every  detoription  solicited. 

E.  VAN  BVBRT,  Managcer.  A.  M.  BBLT,  Assistant  Manager. 


THE  Most  Efficient  Wood  Preserver. 

APPLIED  WITH  AN  ORDINARY  BRUSH. 

Protects  All  Kinds  of  Timber,  Above  or  Below  Ground  or  Water, 

from  Rot  and  Decay. 


OARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  00. 

MUECEE  &  CO..  Pacific  Coast  Agents,  319  CaUfornia  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal 


JOSHUA  HENDY  MACHINE  WORKS 


Proprietors  of  the  City  Iron  Works. 

PBINOIPAL  OFFICE,  NO.  51    FREMONT  ST., 
Works,  Cor.  Bay,  Kearoy  and  Francisco  Sts., 

SAN  FRANCISCO  v.... CAUFORNIA 

Manutacturers  of  and  Dealers  in 

Boilers,  EnglDes,  Pamps  and  Hachiner} 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

WATER  PIPE  FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

Lap- Welded  Wronght-Iron  Tabing  Coupled  with 
Patent  I.ead-Llned  Oonpllngg. 

FOR  IRRIQATING,  FARM,  DAIRY  AND  OTHER  PURPOSES. 


S.  W.  Corner  Kearny  and  Montgomery  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 

Free  Ooaob  to  and  From  the  House.  J.  W.  BEOKBR,  Proprietor. 


DEWEY  &  CO.  mt^'^^Ti^^a^L"-}  PATENT  AaENTS. 


Coinini^^ioii  )ilerc)iapt$. 


DALTON  BROS.. 

Commission  Merchants, 

 AMD  DmUiIM  M  

CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON  PRODUCE, 

Green  and  Dried  Fmits, 
Grain,  Wool,  Hides,  Beans  and  Pofatoes. 

Advances  made  on  Oonslsnmentfl. 
808  ft  310  Davis  St.,        San  Francist  o, 

[P.  O.  Box  1B88.1 
WOonilcnmsnta  Solldtad. 


ALLISON,GRAY&CO. 

eoi,  608, 606. 607  A  609  Front  St. 
And  300  WMhlngtOn  St,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

GREEN  and  DRIED  FRUITS, 

POUI.TBT,EOO8,OAHE,OBAIN,FBODU0B 
AND  wool.. 


WETMORE  BROS., 

Commission  Merchants. 

GREEN   AND  DRIED  FRUIT,  NUTS, 
PRODUCE,  POULTRY,  EGGS,  ETC. 

CONSIGNMENTS  SOLICITED.    PROMPT  RETURNS. 

418,  416  A  417  Washlnston  St., 
(P.  O.  Box  209g.)  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN.  FLOUR 

 AND  

General  Commission  Merchants, 

810  CaUfomla  St..  S.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Franolsco  Ptoduoe  Exchftnc*. 


jRFTenonal  attention  given  to  Bales  and  liberal  advancet 
made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  o<  Interest. 


[ISTMUBHID  18&4.] 

6E0RGE  MORROW  A  CO., 

HAY  and  GRAIN 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

30  Olay  Street  and  28  Oommerclal  Street. 

Sam  Francisco,  Cal. 
^SHIPPING  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY.-^ 


W.  C.  PRICE  &  CO.. 

GRAIN  AND  GENERAL  PRODUCE 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

Consignments  and  Correspondence  Solicited. 
Prompt  Sales  and  Quicic  Cash  Returns  is  our  motto. 
219  and  SSI  DavU  Street,  San  rranclaeo. 


BRAY'S  SONS  &  CO.. 

Successors  to  Brat  Bros.  Established  1856. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

Members  S.  F  Produce  and  Hay  Exchange. 
OUR  SPEUIAI.TIE8— Grain,  Beana  A  Haj. 

Consignments  from  farmers  and  oth.rs  solicited. 
Highest  market  prices.  Prompt  returns.  Correspond- 
ence invited. 

No.  220  CLA.Y  ST.,  San  Francisco,  Gal. 


EVELETH  &  NASH, 
COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  Dealers  in  Fruit,  Produce.  Poultry,  Game,  Eggs, 
Hides,  Pelts,  Tallow,  etc..  422  Front  St.,  and  221,  223, 
225  and  227  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ALAJIEDA  STEEL  WIND  MILL. 


10,  12  and  14  ft. 

Cheaper  than  any 
First-CiasB  Mill  in 
the  market. 

KTery  One 
Gnaranteed. 

No  bearings,  no 
springs,  no  wheels 
to  get  out  of  order. 
The  simplest  mill  In 
the  world. 

Agents  Wanted 

—  addrkss— 


TRIIMAM,  fiOUKER  k  CO.,  San  Francisco  or  Fresno. 


Second  EdiUon— JWow  BeadT-. 


AND  HOW  TO 
GROW  THEM. 
By  Prof.  Edward 
J.  WIckson. 


C/ILl)'Ol<|jl/l  t^lilJIJ^ 

A  practical,  explicit  and  compreiicDsive  book  embodyioK 
thn  uKperlunce  aud  methods  of  lumdrt-ds  of  Hiiucessftil 
KTOwera,  and  couHtlt.uUuK  &  trustworthy  guide  by  which  the 
iucxperit^Dced  may  KUCooHsfully  produce  the  fndts  for  which 
Oahforuia  is  fauious.  GOO  panes.  Fully  illustrated.  Price  83. 
postpaid.  Send  for  circular.  DBWKY  PUBLISHING  00, 
publieberg,  220  Market  Street,  Ban  Francisco,  Oal. 
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Market  Review. 


San  Francisco,  Aug.  10, 1892. 
Daring  the  past  week  under  review,  farm  products 
have  held  to  remarkably  steady  prices,  with  a  firm 
undertone  in  several  lines  notwithstanding  a  persis- 
tent bear  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  them.  The 
persistency  with  which  farmers,  as  a  rule,  hold  their 
wheat  is  making  itself  felt  in  the  freight  markets,  for 
we  notice  that  ships  are  reluctantly  accepting  shghtly 
lower  (say  25s  iron  to  U.  K.  f.  o.)  charters  so  as  to 
secure  outward  cargoes,  and  as  there  is  a  large  Ji6t 
of  disengaged  vessels  in  port,  it  may  possibly  be 
necessary  to  accept  still  lower  rates,  and  every  de- 
cline favors  the  wheat  interest.   While  farmers  are 
being  benefited  by  a  decline  in  outward  charters, 
the  decline  is  more  than  offset  by  a  decline  in  the 
market  value  of  silver.   The  lower  that  the  price  of 
silver  is  forced,  the  cheaper  England  and  the  Conti- 
nent can  import  wheat  from  India,  Russia,  Chili 
and  other  countries  which  use  silver  either  wholly 
or  largely  for  a  metallic  currency.   Cheap  wheat 
from  the  silver-using  countries  lessens  the  value  of 
wheat  from  the  United  Slates  and  other  gold-stand- 
ard countries.   This  is  an  important  factor  which 
operators  in  wheat  keep  in  view,  and  it  is  well  for 
farmers  to  do  the  same.   Barley  made  a  slight  ad- 
vance under  more  active  trading  but  at  the  close  the 
bears  are  trying  to  get  prices  down.  The  buying  has 
been  for  both  home  and  export  and  confined  largely 
to  the  better  grades.   Oats,  under  limited  supplies 
and  a  good  demand,  have  held  strong.  Corn,  after 
selling  at  lower  prices,  is  again  showing  signs  of  ad- 
vancing under  stronger  markets  at  the  East,  a  good 
demand  from  Mexico  and  a  certainty  that  the  crop 
in  this  State  will  be  short.   Rye  was  easier  at  lower 
prices;  at  the  decMue,  exporters  will  be  able  to  enter 
the  market.   Ground  leed  has  met  with  a  continued 
large  demand.  The  consumption  so  far  this  summer 
has  been  the  largest  on  record,  with  the  future  hold- 
ing out  the  promise  of  a  continued  free  demand. 
Hay  has  ruled  weak  for  the  poorer  grades  under 
heavy  receipts,  but  fairly  steady  for  the  better  grades. 
An  effort  was  made  to  advance  creamery  butter,  but 
it  looks  as  if  it  will  prove  a  failure  owing  to  liberal 
supplies  of  choice  to  gilt-edged  dairy  or  roll  butter 
being  available.   Cheese  has  held  steady,  while  eggs 
have  been  irregular.   Garden  stuff  has  met  with  a 
good  demand,  but  heavy  receipts  of  egg  plants, 
cucumbers,  etc.,  held  prices  down;  the  only  vege- 
table which  kept  up  was  tomatoes.   There  is  a 
shortage  in  the  tomato  crop,  both  on  this  coast  and 
at  the  East.   Onions  did  not  change.   Choice,  good- 
keeping  potatoes  held  strong,  but  poor  to  fair  were 
in  buyers'   lavor.   Poultry  was  scarce  and  strong 
throughout  the  week,  particularly  large-sized  and 
fat  fowls.   Honey  was  quiet  but  strong.  Mustard 
seed  was  ofiered  lor  less  money.   Buyers  and  sellers 
are  apart  on  new  crop  hops;  old  hops  are  out  of  mar- 
ket. Wool  continues  to  rule  very  low,  with  consider- 
able difficulty  said  to  be  met  in  placing  consign- 
ments. The  iow  freights  by  sail  to  Atlantic  seaports 
are  in  favor  of  shippers  of  wool,  canned  fruits,  beans 
and  similar  produce.   The  rate  of  freight  ranges 
from  S3  to  $4  per  ton,  which  is  a  heavy  cut  on  rates 
heretofore  ruling.   The  Pacific  Mall  Steamship  Co.  is 
making  lower  rates  on  shipments  via  Panama,  and 
it  is  claimed  that  lower  freights  overland  will 
rule  as  soon  as  the  Transcontinental  Association 
meets.    The  fruit  market  has  been  buoyant  for 
the  more  choice  tree  fruits  suitable  for  canners 
and  strong   for  choice,  good-keeping  fruits  for 
shipment  to  the  East.    The  average  daily  sales 
by  auction,  through  two  agencies,  of  Calilornia 
fruit  at  New  York,  Boston  Chicago  and  Minneapolis, 
are  over  20  carloads.    The  sales  of  other  agencies  as 
also  the  consignments  to  other  cities  are  not  reported 
by  telegraph,  so  we  are  unable  to  include  them. 
These  large  consignments  have  been  sold  at  good 
prices.    It  is  claimed  that  the  Eastern  markets 
would  take  stUl  larger  consignments  without  break- 
ing prices.   The  shipments  of  green  fruit  to  England 
promise  to  be  successful,  but  it  will  take  time  to  dis- 
abuse the  English  of  the  many  erroneous  ideas 
which  they  now  entertain.    The  local  or  San  Fran- 
cisco market  is  being  glutted  with  poor-keeping  and 
also  trashy  fruit,  which  works  an  Injury  to  the 
more  choice.  The  auction  sales  in  this  city  are  prov- 
ing an  Injury  rather  than  a  benefit  to  the  Industry. 
Berries  have  met  with  a  fair  demand.    Grapes  con- 
tinue to  come  in  more  or  less  sour  and  poor;  probably 
the  cool  weather  is  against  their  maturing  properly. 
Melons  under  free  receipts  and  cool  weather  have 
declined.    Black  figs  are  very  scarce.    A  consign- 
ment of  navel  oranges  came  to  hand  the  past  week 
from  Australia.    The  quaUty  is  said  to  have  been 
good.  They  sold  at  83  per  box.  The  consignee  cabled 
for  heavier  shipments.   Eflbrts  are  being  made  to 
break  the  dried  fruit  market,  bat  so  far  as  we  are 
able  to  learn  It  Is  not  proving  a  success.     The  quan- 
tity that  will  be  cured  this  year  will  be  very  con- 
siderably less  than  it  was  last  year,  while  the  quaUty, 
as  ft  whole,  will  be  much  better.    The  fact  must  not 
be  lost  sight  of  that  next  spring  there  will  be  a  larger 
Eastern  demand  than  ever  before  known.  This 
opinion  Is  based  on  the  pmall  crop  of  fruit  at  the 
East  and  also  abroad,  and  the  very  small  stock  of 
the  1891  curing  on  hand  at  the  commencement  ol  the 
season,  and  also  that  the  consumption  will  be  very 
heavy  owing  to  the  throngs  that  will  visit  the 
World's  Fair. 

Grain  Futures. 

Liverpool. 

The  following  are  the  cloRlng  prices  paid  for  wheat  options 
per  ctl.  for  the  paat  week; 

Aug.  Sept.      Oct.  Nov,  Den. 

Tbnradar  6Mfi<l  W-Jd  6«07d  6»07id  BeOTid 

Fridar   MXH'l  «»'7<1  6«f'7id  6r/tM  6«08|d 

ftatnrdar   WiTi'l  6«'e»,d  6»'7'J  e«07id  6«07Jd 

Mr/ndaf   BuO^d  fVAJd  68071d  6e07!a  t»<Si 

TnenA^r  St^W  8»0M  SnOSjd  8«07d  6e07Jd 


The  following  are  the  prices  for  California  careoes  for  off 
coast,  nearly  due  and  prompt  shipments  (or  the  past  week: 
Market 

O.  0.     P.  8.     N.  D.     for  P.  S.  Weather. 
Thursday...  3483d    34s31    3480d       Firm.  Firm. 

Friday  Slsfd    34s3d     3ls6d       Firm.  Firm. 

Saturday... 3 tsBd     34s6d    3486d       Qu  et  

Monday  34s9d    SisM    34s9d  Firm  

Tueadf^y  35s0d    3;90d    3530d       Firm.       Local  rains. 

To-day  s  cablegram  is  as  follows: 

Liverpool.  Aug.  10.  — Wheat— Weaker.  California  .ipot 
lots,  7s;  off  coast,  Hs  9d;  just  shipped,  3*8  9d;  nearly  due, 
34s  9d;  cargoes  t  ff  coast,  slow  aud  probably  cheaper;  on 
passage,  3d  lower;  Mark  Lane  wheat,  slower;  French  coun- 
try markets,  slow. 

New  York. 

The  following  shows  the  closing  prices  of  wheat  for  the 
past  week: 

Day.  Aug.   Sept.   Oct.  Dec. 

Thursday   139i     141     ....  147J 

Friday   138i     ]40i    ....  147 

Saturday   139      140     ....  1462 

Monday   14'}     141i   ....  148| 

Tuesday   139i     1404   143  147 

The  following  are  to-days'  telegram : 

New  VoRK,  Aug.  10.  Wheat  -  SSio  for  August,  8) Jc  for 
Septemberr  ana  88}  for  December. 

Chic.^^go,  Aug.  lO  —Wheat— 78Jc  for  September,  8l}c  for 
December,  aud  70ic  for  October. 

San  Francisco. 

WHEAT. 

Seller  Buyer  Buyer  Buyer  Buyer 
'92.     Aug.    Sept.     Oct.  Dec 

Thursday,  high  st   136g    142? 

lowest   )35|    14  i 

Friday,  highest   136}     ....      138}      ....  142| 

"     lowest   136}     ....      138}      ....  1421 

Saturday,  highest   1361    137}    143 

lowest   1361     137}    142i 

Monday,  highest   1374    144 

lowest   1374    143} 

Tuesday,  highest   137    U3i 

lowest   136?   ,       ....  143 

The  following  are  to-day's  recorded  sales  on  lall: 
Wheat- Morning   Informal— Buyer  December— 2O0  tons, 
U. 43;  100,  .§1.421    Regular  session.    Seller  1K92  -100  tons. 
Sl.36i  »  ctl,  Afternoim    Buyer  December— 100  tons,  .$1.42^; 
S,  ller  m-i-m  tons,  .S1.36J  ctl. 

BARLEY. 

Seller    Buyer  Buyer  Buyer  Buyer 
'92.      Aug.    Sept.     Oct.  Dec 

Thursday,  highest   94§    97| 

"         lowest   9*4    99| 

Friday,  highest   9ii    ...  100 

"     lowest   94}    99J 

Saturday,  highest   931    98} 

lowest   93i    98| 

Monday,  highest   934   

"      lowest   93   

Tuesday,  highest   9  ^    98? 

lowest   93i    984 

The  following  are  to-day's  recorded  sales  on  Call: 
Barley— Informal— Buyer  December— 100  toes,  98'c;  100, 
iio.    Seller  1892  new -100  tons,  93c   W  ctl.   Regular  ses 
sion:   SeUer  1892—800  tons,  92ic;  luO,  92ic.  December-1500 
tons,  98c;  500,  9SJc  W  ctl. 


Markets  by  Telegraph. 

Foreign  Grain  Review. 

London,  August  8 — The  Mark  Lane  Express  says: 
English  wheats  were  weaker;  there  was  an  average 
fall  in  the  London  market  of  6d.  The  crops  of  wheat 
are  barely  g^od;  beans  and  peas  promise  badly.  Po- 
tatoes promise  a  yield  of  B,600,000  tons;  this  is  likely 
to  somewhat  limit  the  demand  for  wheat.  Foreign 
wheats  are  heavy;  American  winter  cargoes  have 
fallen  6d.  Corn  is  steady;  barley  quiet.  Beans  and 
peas  firm.  To-dav  Engli(,h  wheats  were  unimproved; 
foreign  firmer;  Californian,  Indian  and  Australian, 
6d  better;  oats  3d  higher;  beans,  owir^g  to  spread  of 
blight,  rose  Is.  There  was  a  good  sale  ot  corn  at  6d 
advance.   Flour  was  steady  and  peas  firm. 

Eastern  Canned  Fruit  Markets. 

New  York,  August  7,— There  is  no  abatement  in 
the  strong  eentlment  last  noted.  The  best  bid  lor 
four-size  prunes  was  83^c;  offered  at  9c.  Peaches  are 
firm  at  I2}4c  tree  on  board;  Georgia  are  in  the  market 
to  a  moderate  extent  at  ll(!el2c. 

Eastern  Raisin  Market. 

New  York,  August  7.— The  reported  raisin  combine 
on  the  coast  has  suddenly  unsettled  trading  inclina- 
tion here,  and  sellers  seem  unable  to  name  useful 
quotations  f.)r  new  business.  This  check  is  unfortu- 
nate at  this  tender  period  of  the  market,  especially  as 
trade  really  started  off  with  a  good  confident  feeling. 
It  is,  of  course,  conceded  that  producers  and  packers 
should  accomp  lish  reasonable  terms  for  supplies,  par- 
ticularly for  a  season  which  follows  the  last  low- 
priced,  glutted  one;  but  some  of  our  prominent  sel- 
lers contend  that  dictation  of  prices  for  an  article 
that  is  liable  to  sectional  dissimilarity  of  quality  is 
sure  to  create  confusion.  Raisins  ought  to  be  assured 
of  a  safe  run  this  season,  even  wi>h  the  Valencias  in 
view,  as  there  Is  no  old  stork  in  the  way,  and  the  Co- 
lumbian Exposition  will  ^ring  forward  an  extra  flow 
of  consumers  that  will  help  raisins  as  well  as  other 
semiluxurlous  goods.  Nominal  prices  are  $1.40(a>1.60 
for  loose  boxes;  $1  60@1  70  for  layers,  and  S5.5U  for 
bags,  free  on  board.  Spots  are  worth  5J^@6c  lor  bags. 
New  Valencia  are  quoted  at  734c. 

Miscellaneous. 

New  York,  Aug  7.— Honey  buyers  seem  willing  to 
support  strong  prices;  recent  sales  of  light  amber,  63^ 
cents. 

Lima  Beans— The  spot  demand  has  somewhat  sub 
sided;  parcels  to  arrive  are  firm  and  wanted  at  82.10 
per  bushel,  delivered. 

Hops— Good  nursing  hold  the  best  state  at  26c;  but 
the  light  business  is  directed  to  the  good  quality  of 
under  grades.  For  choice  Pacifies,  25c  is  the  ex- 
treme. 

Eastern  Wool  Markets. 

New  York,  August  5.— The  great  bulk  of  new  wool 
has  gone  East  out  of  the  hands  of  the  growers.  The 
supply  now  upon  the  Boston,  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia markets  is  said  to  be  larger  than  it  ever  has 
been  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Manufacturers  have 
therefore  considerable  wool  to  choose  from,  and  they 
are  buying  freely  nearly  all  grades.  Prices,  while 
unchanged,  are  held  firm.  Fleeces  have  the  call,  be- 
ing relatively  cheaper  than  any  other  grade  in  the 
market.  The  sales  of  these  wools  are  very  large  and 
some  choice  lots  have  sold  at  a  slight  advance  over 
the  market  quotations.  Clothing  and  Delaine  wools 
are  active  and  steady.  A  good  demand  is  reported 
for  unwashed  Ohio  and  Michigan  wool,  but  they  are 
not  as  active  as  some  weeks  ago.  Other  wools  which 
are  more  desirable  and  cheaper  have  taken  attention. 
The  buyers  of  California  and  Oregon  wools  are  only 
moderately  active.  Considerable  territory  wool  is 
being  taken,  especially  Montana,  wnich  has  come 
forward  quite  freely  of  late,  and  is  in  splendid  condi- 
tion. Pinled  wools  are  quiet.  Stocks  are  light  and 
manufai  turers  are  giving  their  attention  almost  ex- 
clusively to  clipped  wools.  Skins  are  as  high  as  they 
were  a  year  ago.  While  wool  has  suffered  consider- 
ably in  the  decline  in  price,  this  necessarily  retards 
the  movement  from  the  pullers  to  the  dealers.  A 
good  demand  Is  reported  lor  Australian  wools. 
Prices  hold  steady  and  dealers  are  very  firm  in  their 
demands.  Most  of  the  wool  taken  at  the  London 
Rales  has  been  received,  yet  stocks  are  not  heavy.  A 
little  firmer  feeling  and  better  demand  is  noted  for 
carpet  wools. 

Nrw  York,  August  7.— Wool  is  active  and  there  Is 
some  buoyancy  in  prices  for  choice  unwashed;  other 
styles  are  steady.  Manufacturers  are  heavy  owners 


to  county  bought  wool  and  for  a  time  can  resist  any 
material  spot  advances.  The  sales  at  New  York  were 
412,000  pounds  of  domestic.  Sales  at  Boston,  4,043,0fXI 
pounds  and  862,000  foreign,  largely  Australian, 
which  is  somewhat  firmer.  At  Philadelphia  the 
current  rate  is  supported. 


General  Remarks  and  Statistios. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  of  produce  from  all  sources  at  this  port  for  7 
days  ending  Aug,  9,  '92,  were  as  follows : 


Bran,        sks    10,621 

Buckwheat  "  

Middlings   "   2,479 

Chicory,  bbis    228 

Hop.,  •■   

Wool.       "    743 

Hay,      ton    3,631 

Straw,     "    160 

Wine,  gals   163,700 


Brandy, 

Raisins,  bxs   

Honey,  cs   

Peanuts,sks   

Walnuts  "   

Almonds "   

Mustard  "   

Flax       "   , 

Popcorn  "   

Broom  corn,  bbla. 


5,120 


Flour,  qr.  sks  133,667 

Wheat,  ctls  286,7b7 

Barley,   "   82,  87 

Eye,       "    1,873 

Oats,       "    4  94 1 

Corn,      "    4,162 

Butter,  "    626 

do   bis    646 

do  bbls    44 

do  k'  gs    16 

do  tubs    1( 

do  4  bxs   

tOheese,  ctls   667 

do    bxs   91 

Eggs,   doz   24,590 

do      "  Eastern   21.090 

Beans,  sks   1  273 

Potatoes,  sks   17,69 

Onions,      "    3,917 

•Overl'd,  126  ctls.    t  Overland,  225  ctls. 

Exports  by  Sea  from  San  Francisco 
from  July  1  to  Aug.  3. 

1892-93  1891-92 

Wheat,  ctls  578,262  1,441,484 

Flour,  bbls                                              82,9-9  143,484 

Barley,  ctls                                              83,168  104,799 

Cereals. 

On  August  3d  the  Iowa  State  report  came  out,  re- 
ducing the  condition  of  oats  to  60  per  cent  and  corn 
to  two-thirds  of  a  crop.  The  production  of  corn  in 
Iowa  last  year  was  350,000,000  bushels,  while  this  es- 
timate would  reduce  it  to  23s0O0,0f0  bushels.  The 
crop  of  oats  was  102  000,000,  and  this  (stimte  would 
make  it  61,000,000.  In  Nebraska  the  conditions  are 
fully  as  bad,  and  the  reports  now  indicate  that  the 
crop  will  be  r25,000,000  bushels  of  corn,  against  167, 
000,000  last  year,  and  oats  36,000,000,  against  48,000,000 
last  year.  Thus,  in  two  States  the  production  of  oats 
is  reduced  53,000,000  bushels,  and  corn  159,000,000 
bushels. 

New  York  mail  advices  of  August  1st  state  that 
Prime  reports  the  prospects  for  the  movement  of 
new  wheat  are  not  good,  as  the  rush  of  wheat  from 
the  fields  is  over.  v\  inter  wheat  is  now  going  into 
shock,  to  remain  four  to  six  weeks.  He  estimates 
18,000,000  bushels  less  in  Ohio,  12  000,000  bushels  less 
m  Indiana,  7,500,000  bushels  le  s  in  Michigan  and 
about  3,000,000  le'S  in  Missouri,  making  approxi- 
mately 40,000,000  bushels  less  than  in  those  States  last 
year.  He  says  that  corn  was  aoparently  not  much 
hurt  by  the  weattier  the  past  week,  while  spring 
wheat  was  not  in  as  good  shape  as  two  weeks  ago. 
The  yield  of  oats  was  very  irregular. 

Now  that  Congress  adjourned  without  passing  the 
antioption  bill,  the  p  omised  boom  in  wheat  if  it  was 
defeated  has  not  put  in  an  appearance. 

The  locil  wheat  market  has  held  strong  through- 
out the  week,  with  a  higher  range  of  values  paid  in 
the  country  than  is  bid  in  this  city.  It  is  claimed  by 
many  that  large  operators  gpt  a  rebate  on  all  ship- 
ments made  to  this  city  or  Port  Costa.  A  decline  in 
the  outward  charters  on  wheat  has  gone  to  wheat 
holders,  while  the  decline  in  silver  has  ca  ised  heav- 
ier oflf>.*rings  on  the  European  markets  of  Indian  and 
Russian  wheat  at  lower  prices,  which  have  lowered 
prices  abroad.  Farm-  rs  on  this  coast  are  not  offering 
freely,  being  inclined  to  hold. 

The  receipts  of  barley  have  been  heavy,  but  the 
market  lor  the  more  choice  grades  has  had  a  good 
support  from  shippers  and  maltsters.  The  consump- 
tion of  both  ground  and  rolled  barley  continues  lo 
enlarge.  It  is  claimtd  that  the  increased  feeoingon 
this  coast  is  fully  20  per  cent  greater  than  it  was  in 
1891.  The  low  rates  of  freight  by  rail  to  New  York 
are  greatly  in  favor  of  free  shipments  of  choice  gilt- 
edged  from  this  port. 

The  supply  ot  old  oats  is  about  exhausted,  and  as 
the  receipts  of  new  are  light,  the  market  shows  in- 
creased strength  owing  to  a  good  demand  ruling  lor 
feed. 

Corn  continues  to  have  good  support,  with,  at  the 
close,  indications  pointing  to  better  prices  for  white 
and  small  yellow.  The  supply  on  this  coast  is  light 
and  well  in  hand,  while  the  crop  promises  to  be 
short.  The  Mexican  demand  is  an  important 
factor  in  the  market. 

Rye  is  lower  and  easy  at  the  decline.  It  is  said 
that  exporters  are  quietly  picking  up  the  more  choice 
grades. 

In  a  leading  editorial  under  the  caption  "  Errors  in 
Estimating  Wheat  Supplies"  the  New  York  Commer- 
cial Bullelin  says:  There  were  two  countries  from 
which  Great  Britain  drew  increased  supplies  last  year 
besides  America.  One,  India,  was  not  counted  upon 
to  furnish  nearly  as  much  as  it  did  the  previous  year; 
the  other,  Chili,  was  ignored  in  ail  estimates,  pre- 
sumably because  in  1890-91  it  had  furnished  so  Utile, 
and  the  civil  war  was  expt- cted  to  knock  off  even 
that  little  in  1891-2.  The  wheat  crop  in  India  was 
reported  short,  and  from  the  final  Government  re- 
turns just  issued,  it  is  seen  that  these  reports  were 
well  tounded,  and  yet  the  exports  from  India  in- 
creased materially,  while  Chili  furnished  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  wheat.  The  f  rllowing  table  shows 
the  imports  from  these  two  sources,  as  well  as  from 
Russia  and  America; 

1890-1  1891-2. 
Cwts.  Cwts. 

Russia   19,327,761  6,980,079 

America  (Atlantic  &  Pacific)  15,263  130  32,054,813 

India   10,039,316  14,651,155 

Chill.".'."'   492,677  2,664,342 

This  table  does  not  give  the  imports  by  the  conti- 
nental countries  which  also  show  a  large  gain,  but 
more  particularly  from  Russia. 

The  fact  that  India  with  a  thort  crop  should  in- 
crease its  exports  over  40  per  cent  during  the  12 
months  is  remarkable  in  itself;  but  more  remarkable 
when  a  comparison  of  prices  shows  that,  although 
there  was  an  average  advance  of  four  annas  per 
maund  (sav  si,  50  per  quarter)  in  the  price  of  wheat 
in  the  Indian  home  markets,  there  was  an  average 
decline  ot  nearly  81.60  per  quarter  in  the  price  of  In- 
dian wheat  in  London  when  compared  with  the  pre- 
ceding year.  .       ,    ,    .        ,  , 

This  at  once  suggests  that  in  calculating  wheat 
supplies  available  for  use  in  importing  countries, 
something  more  must  be  taken  into  acoount  than 
the  probable  jield  of  certain  countries,  difficult  as 
this  in  Itself  is  to  ascertain.  With  India  and  other 
silver  standard  countries,  for  instance,  currency 
conditions  are  so  powerful  that  they  put  all  ordi- 
nary calculations  out  of  court,  and  have  during  the 
year  ju^t  closed  been  sufficiently  powerful  to  drain 
wheat  for  export  from  a  rising  market  to  a  market 
of  falling  values,  the  anomaly  being  explained  by 
the  fall  in  exchange  and  the  increased  purchasing 
power  ol  gold. 

Feedstuff. 

Both  bran  and  middlings  are  lower,  owing  to  heavy- 
receipts  and  freer  selling  competition.  Oregon  is 
sending  us  considerable.  The  consumption  is  very 
large  of  all  kinds  of  ground  feed,  particularly  of 
ground  and  rolled  barley. 

Poor  hay  continues  in  oversupply,  which  necessi- 
tates more  or  less  concessions  to  indufe  buying.  This 
of  necessity  affects  the  better  grades.  The  market 
ranges  lower  than  it  did  at  this  time  in  last  year. 


The  feeding  Is  not  only  heavy,  but  is  steadily  en- 
larging. 

Dairy  Produce. 

The  receipts  of  butter,  cheese  and  eggs  at  San  Fran- 
cisco In  July  were  as  follows: 

Bu  ter.  Cheese.  Eggs. 

Source  -  Lbs.  Lbs.  D  zen. 

California   1,126,800        478,200  li9.901 

Oregon   63,9C0  8,5C0  263,800 

Eastern   1*7,000        302,400  510 

Totals   1,137,700  789,100  374.211 

.January   60 ',200  476,900  420,345 

Fehiuary   622.550  313,.^00  210,45 

March   1.188,700  674,200  3f8,756 

April   1,793,050  8'.2.900  59  .,'68 

May   1,713,100  715.900  531,170 

June   1,811,200  634,100  603,735 

Seven  months   8,968,500     4,306,600  3,134,060 

Butter  has  been  Irregular.  An  effort  le  being  made 
by  two  or  more  dealers  to  force  creamery  to  higher 
figures,  with  the  usual  result— that  of  sending  the 
retail  trade  largely  to  choice  or  gilt-edged  dairy  In 
rolls.  The  supply  of  dairy  is  in  excess  of  require- 
ments. Recei  i  ts  of  butter  from  the  northern  coast 
are  very  heavy. 

Cheese  has  held  strong  for  choice  to  gilt-edged  new 
mild,  barely  steady  for  good,  and  weak  for  poor  to 
fair. 

Eggs  have  been  irregular.  Some  dealers  claim  that 
eggs  extra  in  size,  of  white  color  and  strictly  fresh, 
sent  in  from  nearby  points,  sell  at  a  slight  advance 
O'l  outside  quotations.  The  supply  is  fair  to  mid- 
dling. It  is  claimed  that  free  sbipmlots  are  on  the 
way  from  the  East.  A  large  quantity  of  Eastern  Is 
retailed  in  this  city  as  California  ranch. 

Vegetables. 

Garden  stuff  has  moved  off  fairly  well  throughout 
the  week,  but  at  times  concessions  were  in  order  to 
induce  free  buying.  Tomatoes  held  up  well  to 
yesterday,  when  lower  prices  ruled,  with  still  lower 
prices  to-day. 

Onions  held  to  steady  prices  throughout  the  week. 
Choice,  good  keepers  are  the  only  kind  which  have 
ready  sales. 

There  h-is  been  a  better  shipping  demand.  The 
market  has  cleaned  up  fairly  well  each  day,  but  of 
course  concessions  had,  at  times,  to  l)e  oSered  so  as 
to  induce  free  purchasing.  For  potaioes  grown  on 
sandy,  loamy  toil  and  choice  in  every  respect,  higher 
prices  have  been  secured  than  we  quote  for  outside 
prices,  our  quotations  being  for  fafr  to  good. 

Fruit. 

Strawberries  and  blackberries  have  ruled  weak, 
but  raspberiies  have  held  strong  at  an  advance. 
Apricots  are  in  light  receipt.  Black  figs  continue 
scarce  and  high,  Praches  have  a  wide  range.  They 
have  held  strong  up  to  to-day,  whpn  there  was  an 
easier  feeling,  owing  to  a  lessened  call  from  canners. 
Pears,  which  have  been  more  or  less  easy,  were  in 
good  demand  to-day  for  the  more  choice  for  can- 
ning, with  $1.25  quickly  paid.  Plums  were  in  better 
demand  to-day  from  canners.  Canners  in  this  city, 
and,  as  for  that,  throughout  the  State,  are  running 
to  lull  capacity.  The  grapes  that  are  coming  in  are 
poor  and  more  or  less  sour.  Melons  are  lower,  owing 
to  a  poor  demand  and  few  receipts,  cool  weather  be- 
ing against  consumption. 

New-crop  raisins  are  having  a  free  inquiry.  It 
looks  very  much  as  if  all  the  better  grades  will  be 
placed  early  this  year. 

New-crop  dried  grapes  are  wanted  at  around  our 
quotations, 

A  strong  effort  is  being  made  to  get  dried  fruit 
down,  but  so  lar  as  we  can  learn,  it  has  not  been  a 
success.  The  market  has  strong  sutport  in  short 
crops  of  fruits  at  the  East  and  aoroad,  a  much  less 
quantity  to  be  cured,  owing  to  more  marker^d  fresh, 
and  the  stock  of  1891  cleaned  up.  Our  quo  ations 
cover  the  range  of  prices  at  which  producers  or  driers 
in  the  country  can  sell  at  in  this  market. 

Live  Stock. 

The  market  for  bullocks  and  mutton  sheep  has 
held  barely  steady,  with  concessions  made  on  con- 
signments a  little  off.  Hogs  have  held  up,  as  have 
dairy  calves. 

Miscellaneous. 

Poultry  came  in  slowly,  which  allowed  the  market 
to  clean  up.  Toward  the  last  there  have  been  freer 
receipts,  but  prices  kept  up.  A  carload  of  Eastern 
came.   They  were  sold  to  arrive. 

Buyers  are  inquiring  more  for  hops,  but  their  views 
are  below  those  of  growers. 

Wool  is  essentially  unchanged.  The  market  has 
ruled  weak  and  unsatisfactory,  owing  to  poor  assort- 
ments and  few  buyers.  The  faU  wools  that  have 
come  in  so  far  are  said  to  be  poor. 

Honey  is  strong  and  in  demand  for  shipping. 

Beans  have  held  firm  throughout  the  week.  Mex- 
ico is  again  in  the  market  for  colored.  The  low 
freights  by  rail  to  New  York  favor  sellers. 

Hog  product  has  made  another  advance.  The  mar- 
ket closed  strong. 

New-crop  mustard  seed  is  offering  more  freely. 

From  reliable  advices  up  to  Aug.  10,  the  following  0am- 
mary  tonnage  movement  is  compiled; 

r-On  the  way— X  In  port—, 

1892.         1891.  1892.  1891. 

San  Francisco  266,778      363,339       *176,734  81,610 

San  Diego   19,7a       28,124  8,115   

San  Pedro   6,602         4,635  1,338  "I 

Oregon    50,094       47,367  22,305  }-12,51S 

Puget  Sound   24,326       33,828    J  

Totals  367,541      476,853         208,492  94,123 

•Engaged  for  wheat,  1892,  67.079;  1891,  71,549 


Frnits  and  Vegetables. 

Oholce  selected.  In  good  paoSagee,  fetch  an  advanoe  on  the 
q  lotationa,  while  very  poor  grade«  sell  less  than  the  lower 


2  00  @  3  60 


Oi  lotations 
Limes,  Mex  . . . 

Do  Cal  

Lemons,  box.. . 

Do  Sicily   —  @ 

Strawberries,  per  chest— 


Weokksdat,  Ang.  3,  1892. 

Fruit  in  bulk  to  canners: 
Apricots,     lb  lj'63;  Pears,  li 
1  50  @  3  50   a-i;    P.ums,    white,  2(53c; 

Peaches,  freestone,  IKo^i; 
clings,   2(tt3.     Extra  choice 


Lo'ngworth...  6  50  @  8  50  fruit  for  special  purposes  sells 
■   4  50  @  6  00  at  a  slight  advance  on  outside 


10  @ 
40  @ 

50  @ 
75  @ 

60  ■ 


Sharpleas  . . . .  i  ,«/  ,i*  »  ™  ..  ...-o — 

Etaspberries,  ch.  7  00  @10  00  quotations 

Peaches,  box.  .     35  @     75  eeeia,  st  

Bl'kberries  ^  ch  3  50  @  4  ."iO  Carrots,  sk..... 

Figs,  hlk  box...  1  00  (»  1  25  Dkra,  diy,  B>  

Do  White  do...     —  @     —  Do  green  

Ai  pies.  Bed  As-  Pajsnipe,  ctl ... 

trachan               75  a  1  10  Peppers,  dry.  lb 

Do  Gravenstein  1  00  @  1  50  Do  grn  Chili,  bx 

Crahapples.  ...     50  @     75  Dodo  Bells  ... 

Cant  loupes,  pr  Tumjp*,  c«J. . . . . 

crate                I  CO  @  2  50  Cabbage.  100  lbs     --  ^ 

Melons,  prlOD.  5  00  @10  CO  GarUc,  tt)   143 

Giapes,  prbx-  Squash, Sum, bx     la  W 

Do  White              60  ®     75  Tomatoes,   

Do  Black               60  O  1  00  Do  Etiver  Irg  hi 

Do  Muscats  ...     60  @  1  00  String  Beans.. 

Prunes,  Tragedy    50  m    90  Cucumbeis,  box 

Do  German           50  (3     75  Mushrooms    ,  ,. 

Plums,  ^  box,.     41(3     75  Egg  Plant,  bx . . 

Pears                     50  la  1  50  Green  Corn,  sk. 

Do  Bartiett....     75  @  1  25  DoswtBayprdz 

Apricote,  pr  box     50  @     75  Do  Bertely  box 

Grain  and  Wool  Bags. 

Calcutta,  spot   ^ 

Wool  Bags   *  ' 


-  @  75 

40  a  - 

16  ® 
6  « 


10 
1  23 

50 
75 

90 
3 

25 

@  - 
75  «  1  25 


15  » 

30  ® 
50  @ 
-  O 
10  @ 
40  @ 


4 

30 

50 
75 

15 

63 


71 
38 


Continued  on  next  ^>a^e. 


fAOIFie  f^URAb  f  RESS. 


General  Produce. 


Extra  choice  In  good  packages  fetch  an  advance  on  top 
aaotatlouB,  while  very  poor  gradaB  seU  less  than  the  lowe. 
qaolatlons. 

BEANS  AND  PEAS 
Bayo.ctl  2  75®  3  00 


2  50  @  3  03 
2  30  @  2  BO 
2  6b  @  2  85 
2  35  @  2  50 
2  35  @  2  50 

2  20  @  — 

3  00  @  3  20 


Butter 

Pea  

Bed  

Pink  

Hm8ll  White 
Large  White. 

FldPeas.blkeye  1  60  @  1  70 

Do  gr»eD   1  50  @  2  75 

Do  NUea  1  30  @  1  « 

SpUt   4  50  @  5  00 

BUTTER. 
CaL  Poor  to  fair.lb  15  @  — 
Do  good  to  choice  19  @  — 
Do  Giltedged...  —  (g  25 
Do  Creamery  rolls  —  @  ^6 
Do  doGUtedge..  —  @  2? 
Eastern   16  m  1' 

CHEESE 
Oal.  choice  cream    9  @ 
Do  fair  to  good  7i® 
DO  gilt  edged..     —  & 

Do  skim   5  @ 

Young  America    —  ® 

EGGS. 
Oal.  "as is,"  doz.   16  & 

Do  shaky  12h& 

Do  ca.dled   19 

Do  c  oioe   23  @ 

Do  fresh  laid...  26  @ 
Bo  do  seleotod . .  —  M 
Eastern  "as  ij".  14  @ 
Do  candled. ....     17  @ 

Do  selected   19  @  22 

Outside  prices  for  selected 
iirge  e  gs  and  inside  prices 
for  mixed  bizes -small  eggs 
and  hard  to  sell. 

FEED 

Bran,  ton          16  50  @17  50 

Feedmeal  27  00  @3U  00 

Gr'd  Barley....  20  50  @22  00 

Middlings  20  00  mi  00 

OU  Cake  Meal..  @25  00 

Manhattan  Food  ¥  cwt.  7  50 
HAY. 

Wheat,  per  ton.  8  00  @  — 

Do  choice   @12  50 

Wheat  and  Oata  8  50  C<ill  00 

WUd  Oata          8  00  @U  00 

Cultivated  do..  V  00  @10  00 

Barley   6  00  @  9  00 

Alfalfa   7  00  @  9  OD 

Straw,  bale  ....     40  @  50 

GRAIN.  ETC 
Barley,  feed,  ctl.  8»J# 

Do  Choice   93i@ 

Do  Brewing  ....  1  00  (g  — 
Do  do  Choice. . .  1  05  (g  — 
DodoGUtedge..  1  C7J@  — 
Do  Chevalier....  —  @  — 
Do  do  Giltedge..  —  @  — 
Buckwheat.  ...  " 
Com,  White. . . 
Yellow,  large... 

Do  small   1  35  @— 

Oats,  milling....  1  52i'(* 
Feed,  Ohoioe....  1  46J@ 

Do  good  1  iii® 

Do  fair   1  37i@ 

Surprise   1  65  @ 

Black  Gal   —  (» 

Do  Oregon   —  @ 

Gray   —  @ 

Rye   1  30  @ 

Wheat,  milling. 
Giltedged....  1  48^® 

Do  Choice  1  46i@ 

Do  fair  to  good..  1  42i® 
Shipping,  oho'oe  1  40  @ 

Do  good  1  3n@ 

Do  tahr   1  35  @ 


Wednesday,  Aug.  10.  1892 

Common  1  30  @  — 

lonora   1  33J®  1  45 

HOP^s. 

1892  Bid   16  ®  18 

FLOUR, 
ffixtra,  OityMiUs  4  40  @  4  65 
DoOountryMiUs  4  30  @  4  63 
luperline   2  75  (g  3  10 

NUTS-JOBBINO. 

Walnuts,  Oal.  tt)  6  ®  — 

Do  Ohoioe   8  @  — 

Do  paper  shell..  9®  — 

Almonds,  stt  shl.  U  @ 


1 37^®- 

1  30 


Paper  shell   14  @  -, 

Hardshell   6@  71 

Brazil   9  f  10 

Pecans  small. . .     11  ®  13 

Do  large   14i@  16 

Peanuts   Ssa  44 

Filberts   H  @  — 

Hickory   7@  8 

Chestnuts   Hi®  'o 

ONIONS 

Silverskin   40  ®  50 

POTATOKa. 
Early  Rose,  ctl.     45  @  65 

Peerless   JO  ®  75 

Garnet  Chilies       60  ®  75 
Burbank  Seedlings  55  @  1  00 
Eitra  choice  sell  for  more 

money,   

POULTRY. 

Hens,  doz   6  50  @  8  00 

Roosters.old....  6  00  ®  7  50 

Do  young   5  00  @  8  00 

Broilers,  small. .  2  50  ®  3  75 

Do  large   3  75  ®  4  60 

Frsers   4  50  @  5  50 

Ducks   4  00  ®  4  75 

do,  large          5  00  ®  5  £0 

do,  extra  large  B  00  @  — 

Oeese.  pair  1  25  ®  2  00 

Goslings   —  @  - 

Turkeys,  Gobl'r.     19  @  21 
Turkeys,  Hens       16®  18 
All  kinds  of  Poultry  if  poor 
or  small,   sell  at  less  than 
quoted;  it  large  and  in  good 
condition,  they  sell  for  more 
than  quoted. 
Manhattan  Egg 
Food  ^  cwt...  11  50  @ 
PBOVISiONh. 
Oal. Bacon, he'vy, lb  11  @  US 

Medium   12  @  13 

Light   13i^  14 

Lard   8  @  )1 

Oal.  Sm'k'dBsef    114®  - 
Hams.Calsalt'd     125  g  14 
do  Eastern...     15  ®  16 
SEEDS. 

Alfalfa   -  ®  - 

Olover,  Red....     14  @  15 

White   20  ®  - 

Flaxseed   2  00  @  2  25 

4 

4 


3*® 


Hemp 

Mustard,  yellow 
do  Brown .... 

WOOL 
Spring,  1892 
Humb't&Men'cinol7  @ 
Sao'to  valley. ...  16  @ 
S  Joaquin  valley  11  @ 
Oala'v  &  F'thll.  16  @ 
Oregon  Eastern.  12i@ 

do  valley   18  @ 

So'n  Coast,  def . .  10  @ 
Nevada  (State).     15  @ 

HONEY.— 1892  Crop. 
WhiteComb,2-lb      9  @ 
dodol-Ibframe 
White  extract'd 
Amber  do 
rBeeswax,  lb.... 


11  ® 

6i@ 

25  1 


Dried  Frnits. 


The  quotations  given  below  are  for  average  prices  re- 
ceived by  commission  merchants  for  consignments  by  growers. 
Something  very  fancy  fetches  an  advance  on  the  highest  quo- 
tations while  poor  sells  slightly  below  the  lowest  quotations. 
Prices,  unless  otherwise  speclfifd,  are  for  fruit  in  sacks;  add 
tor  50-lb.  boxes  Jo  per  lb.,  and  for  25-lb  boxes,  Jc  to  Ic  per  lb. 

APPLES -1892. 
Sun-dried,  i's,  com'on  2i@  31 

Do  do  prime   31®  4 

Do  do  choice   4  @  H 

Do  sliced,  common .. .  3j@  4 

Do  do  prime   4  @  4i 

Do  do  choice   4J@  5i 

Kvap.  bleached,  ring. 

50-tt>  boxes  6i@  7 

APKICOT8-1892. 
Sun-dried,  unbl.  com.  4  @  5 

Do  do  prime  6  ®  7 

Do  do  choice   8  @  9 

Do  bleached,  prime...  US- 
Do  do  choice   12@— 

Dodo  fancy   13® — 

Evap.  choice,  in  boxeB.13i®  - 

Do  fancy,  do  14  (g  — 

FIGS-1892. 

Sun-dried,  black  4i@  5 

Do  wUte  —  @— 

Dodo  washed  —  ®  - 

Do  do  fancy   —  ®— 

Do  do  pressed  —  @  — 

Smyrna  boxes  —  ®— 

Do  saokp  —  @— 

GRAPES -1892. 
Sun-dried,  stemless. . .  34® 

Do  unf>tftmm*-d   14®  2 

NECTARINES— 1892. 

Bed.  sun-dried  —  @ — 

Do  Evap. ,  in  boxes ...  —  ® — 

White,  sun-dried  —  ®— 

Do  evaporat-ed .   —  @  — 

PEAOHES-1892. 
Sun-dried,  unpeeled, 

oommoD.Vjleached..  8  @— 

Do  do  prime,  do  10  @— 

Do  do  cholce,do  114®— 

Do  do  fancy  12  ® 


Do  do  fancy  13  ®— 

Sun-dr,  pl'd,  prime,bl.--  @— 

Do  do  choice  —  @— 

Do  do  fancy  —  @— 

EraPiPeeled,  in  boxes, 

choice  —  @174 

Do  do  fancy   —  @'M 

PEAES-1892. 
Sun-dried,  quarters. . .  —  ®  3 

Do  sliced  4®  5 

Evap,  sliced,  in  boxes.  7  ®  8 

Do  ring  do   ..  9  @10 

PLUMS -1892. 

Pitted,  sun-dried         7  @  8 

Do  evap.boies,shoice.—  @— 

Do  do  do  f»ncy  —  @— 

Uupitted  —  @— 

PRUNES  -1892. 
Cal.  French,  ungraded  7i®  8 
Do  graded,  60  to  100. .  8!;®  9 

Do  do  40  to  BO  11  @12 

Fancy  sell  for  more  money. 

RAISINS -1892. 
London  Layers, 

cluster,  59  bx....l  93  @2  00 
Do  ch  icest  do....l  KO  ®1  70 
Dopiime,  Wbi....l  40  @1  45 
Loose  Muscatels, 
common,     bx..    —  @  — 

Do  choice,  do  1  25  @1  30 

Do  fancy,  do   —  @  — 

Unstem  ed  Musca- 
tels, in  sacks,  %j  lb    i  @  bi 
Stemmed  dodo....    —  ®  — 

'leedlesa  do  do   —  ®  — 

Do  do  20-lb  bx. . .  —  @  — 
Sultanas,  unbl,  bxs  —  @  — 
Do  bleached, in  bxs  —  ®  — 
Halves,  quarters  and  eighths 
25,  50  and  75  cents  higher  re- 


Evap.unpe'l'd, choice. 12i®—  Ispectively  than  whole  boxes 


Live  Stock. 


BEEF. 

Btall  fed  54®- 

Qrasi  fed,  extra  54®— 

First  quality   41  ® - 

Second  quality  4  ®  — 

Third  quality  34®- 

Bulls  and  thin  Oowb...2  ®- 
VKAL. 

Range,  heavy  4  @— 

Do  Ught  5  (g- 

Dairy  6 


MUTTON. 

Wethers   7  «— 

Ewee   6J®— 

Do  Spring   8  ®— 

HOGS. 

Light,  ^  tt),  cents  E|  g- 

Medium   6^'g— 

Heavy   5  ®— 

Soft   48@- 

Feedera  3i  re- 
stock Boga  Sis- 


Twine  and  Baling  Rope. 


BALE  ROPE. 

Blaal,  3  yarns   9 

Do,  2  yarni,  light   9i 

Duplex,  3  yarns   9 

Manila,  3  yarns,  heavy  ...lOi 
Pure  Manila,  3»nd4y-rn8  12 
!>'>,  i  yaniH,  light  121 


TWINE. 
Pure  Manila  Hop,  in  balls, 

tarred   llj 

Do,  Grape-VInc,  in  balls 

or  coils  12 

Do,  Spring  16 

Duplex  Hop,  Id  balls,  tar'd  O-i 
Do,  Urapo-Vine,  in  balls 

or  coils  lOi 


Wine. 

Redand  White  Wine  from  bay  counties,  vint- 
age '.r  im,  per  gal   10  ® 


Auction  Sales  of  California  Fruits.' 

At  New  York. 

Aug  3.— Three  carloads:  Washington  Plums,  $2.85 
®2  95-  Purple  Diiaue  Plums,  $1.85;  Egg  Plums,  82  90; 
Fontainebleau  Grapes,  81.30@1.55;  Karly  Crawford 
Peaches,  $1,0501.40;  Strawberry  Peaches,  $1.05@1.16; 
Centennial  Peaches,  $1,55;  Cling  Peaches,  «2;  Foster 
Peaches,  $1.15@1.20;  Tuscan  Cling  Peaches,  $1.30; 
French  Prunes,  $1  60;  Bartlett  Pears,  $2.50@2  80. 

Aug  3— Three  carloads:  Crawford  Peaches,  $1.15 
(ml  75-  Hale's  Early  Peaches,  81;  Cling  Peaches,  $1@ 
1 65-  Peaches,  80@90c;  Fosier  Peaches,  yO(>@Sl  55; 
Washington  Plums,  82.87;  Egg  Plums,  83;  Columbia 
Plums,  $l.8i);  KeUey  .Japan  Plums,  «3®7.50;  Bradshaw 
Plums  8185@3  05;  White  Nectarines,  81.15;  Yellow 
Nectarines,  90c;  Purple  Duane  Plums,  $1.75@2.87; 
McLaughlin  Plums,  $145;  Bulgarian  Prunes,  $1.45; 
German  Prunes,  $3;  Bartlett  Pears,  $2  55@2.95;  Sweet- 
water Grapes,  $1.70.  ,  „, 

Aug  5  —Four  carloads:  Comedy  Plums,  >f2.6o; 
Washington  Plums,  82.25;  Yellow  Egg  Plums,  83; 
French  Prunes,  81.65;  Fontainebleau  Grapes,  $1.60® 
1.55;  Early  Crawford  Peaches,  81@1,30;  Tustin  Cling 
Peaches,  $1.25;  Strawberry  teaches,  95c@$l:  Foster 
Peaches,  $1.20;  Susquehanna  Peaches.  $1.25;  Red 
Nectaiines,  $1  25;  Bartlett  Pears.  $2.50@2.85;  Congress 
Pears,  $2.65. 

Aug.  4.— Four  carloads:  St.  John  Peaches,  $1.80; 
Crawford  Peaches,  $l.lo@l. 55:  Decker  Peaches,  $1  15 
(g)1.30;  Cling  Peaches,  $1.25(<t'2.85;  Foster  Peaches, 
81.25@1.50;  Strawberry  Peaches.  81.40;  Bartlett  Pears, 
$.'.05@3.10;  Egg  Plums,  83.10@3  80;  Purple  Duane 
Plums,  $1  85@2  25;  Columbia  Plums,  $2  36;  Bradshaw 
Plums,  $2.75;  Quackenbos  Plums,  $2.75;  Plums,  82.15 
@3;  German  Piunes,  82.70;  Japan  Plums,  $3  65(33  85; 
Nectarines,  $1.15@1.35;  Fontainebleau  Grapes,  81. 4l@ 
1.60. 

Aug.  5.— Six  carloads:  Crawford  Peaches,  $1.15@ 
1.50;  Foster  Peaches,  90c@$l  25;  Red  I'eaches,  $1.43; 
Clings.  81.25;  Decker  Peaches,  $1@1.65;  Bartlett  Pears, 
82  35@3..0:  Beurre  Hardy  Pe^irs,  $2  80;  Bradshaw 
Plums,  82.35@3.20:  Peach  Plums,  $1.85@3  70;  Egg 
Plums.  82  22@3  15;  Purple  Duane  Plums,  $2  35;  Plums, 
$1.90@'2.65;  Barry  Pruucs,  82.40;  German  Prunes,  $2.25 
@3.15;  Prunes,  81  75;  Nectarines,  81  85 

Aug.  5.— One  carload  Early  Crawford  Peaches  at  an 
average  of  81.35  per  box. 

Aug.  6 — Five  carloads:  Decker  Peaches,  $1  45; 
Crawford  Peaches,  81  i  5@1.70;  Foster  Peaches,  81.10 
@1.65-  Cling  Peaches  81.19;  Ked  Peaches,  $1.30@1. 40; 
Bartlett  Pears,  82.45@3;  half  boxes  Rartletts,  -Si. 40; 
Peach  Plums,  $2.37@2  75;  Bradshaw  Plums,  82.10@3; 
P.  D.  Plums,  81.50(*2.12;  Grapes,  $1.00@2.37;  Tuscau 
Cling  Peaches,  $1.20@1  30;  German  Prunes,  82.'i0@ 
2.65;  Red  Nectarines,  $110®  1.5£;  White  Nectarines, 
80o;  Gros  Prunes,  $3@4;  Barry  Prunes,  $2,40;  Plums, 
82.42@2.50;  Egg  Plums,  $2.50@2.75;  Quackenboss 
Plums,  $2.60. 

At  Chicago. 

Aug.  3.— Seven  carloads;  Biirtlett  Pears,  overripe, 
81.80@2  55;  Howell  Pears,  81  6);  Crawford  Peaches, 
$1.10@1.2l;  Grapes,  81.15@1.70;  Plums,  $1.20@2.05; 
German  Prunes,  $1.20®2.10;  Peachts,  70c@$1.30; 
Clapp's  Favorite  Pears,  .'?2.25;  Nectarines,  70c@$2.10; 
Japan  Plums,  $2.10@2  60;  Purple  Duane  PI  .ms,  81  30 
@'2.10;  Egg  Plums,  $1.45;  Bulgarian  Prunes,  $1.35; 
Columbia  Plums,  $1.26(oel.60;  Pn.nes,  81.20@1.85; 
Bradshaw  Plums,  $2.10. 

Aug.  3.— Seven  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears,  82.25@2.45; 
Clapp's  Favorite  Pears,  $1.95;  Crawford  Peaches,  $1@ 
1.30;  Centennial  Peaches,  81.15{aU.25;  Susquehanna 
Peaches,  $1.15;  Tustin  Peaches,  $1.10;  Strawberry 
Peaches,  8't(<?90c;  Stephen's  Cling,  $1.40;  German 
Prunes,  $1  60@l.75;  Fontainebleau  Grapes,  $1  35@1  55; 
Peach  Plums,  $1.35@1.45;  Purple  Duane  Plums.  $1  35 
©1.45;  Bradshaw  Plums.  $l.20@1.40,  Columbia  Plums, 
$1.45@1.50.  Some  fruit  in  an  unsound  condition  sold 
for  less. 

Aug.  4. — Five  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears  averaged 
$235  1f>box;  Early  Crawford  Peaches,  90c@$l. 40;  Cen- 
tennial Peaches,  $1.40;  Golden  Cling  Peaches,  $1.25; 
Strawberry  Peaches,  90@95c;  Susquehanna  Peaches, 
81.25;  Red  Nectarines,  $1.20;  Fontainebleau  Grapes, 
81.05@1.50;  Gros  Prunes,  81.60@l  90;  Fellenburg 
Prunes,  $1.50®1. 55;  Italian  Prunes,  $1  45@1.75;  Brad- 
shaw Plums,  $1@1,35;  Egg  Plums,  $1.05@1.40;  Cqlum- 
b  a  Plums,  $1.35(31.55;  Washington  Plums,  $1(31.05; 
Damson  Plums,  $1  45. 

Aug.  4.— Seven  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears, 81.95®2. 40; 
Howell  Pears,  $1.90;  Duchess  Pears,  $1,65;  Hale's 
Earlv  Peaches,  65c;  Peaches  $1  05@1.40;  P.  D.  Plums, 
$1.40*1.65;  Egg  Plums,  81.50;  flums.  81 15@2.30; 
Prunes,  $1  20(31.75;  German  Prunes,  $2.10;  Columbia 
Plums,  $1.85:  Bulgarian  Prunes,  $1.10@L50;  Grapes, 
$1,35(31.50;  Nectarines,  $1.15. 

Aug.  5.— Five  carload*.;  Bartlett  Pea's,  82.20®2  40; 
Pears,  $2  15(3'2.30;  Plums,  S1.10@1.90;  Egg  Plums,  $1.15 
@1.60;  Purple  Duane  Plums.  $1.80;  Gros  Prunes,  82.40; 
Nectarines,  81  2C(S't.55;  Peaches, $1(31.45;  Grapes, $1.60. 

Aug.  5. — Four  carloads:  Fontainebleau  Grapes,  8L20 
@1.60;  Susquehanna  Peaches,  $1.20;  Orange  Cling 
Peaches,  81.25(31.45;  Foster  Peaches,  $1.10;  Stevens 
Cling  Peaches,  $1  40(31.45;  Early  Crawford  Peaches, 
S1.10@1.36;  same.  No.  2,  90c;  Yellow  Egg  Plums,  81.35; 
Bradshaw  Plums,  81.40@1.75;  Columbia  Plums,  $1.30 
@L55;  Washington  Plums,  $1.20(31.30;  Imperial  Plums, 
$1,30;  Purple  Duane  Plums,  $1  70;  Japan  Plums,  81.50: 
German  Prunes,  $1.30@2.I5;  Bartlett  Pears,  $1.90@2.45; 
halt  boxes,  $1.25. 

Aug.  6  —Eight  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears,  $l.65@2.40; 
Esg  Plums,  $1.50;  I'urple  Duane  Plums  $1  35;  German 
Prunes.  81.55(32.20;  Gros  Prunes,  $2  20:  Ciuackeuboss 
Plums,  $1.65;  Fellenberg  Plums,  $1.80;  Decker 
Peaches,  81;  Hardy  Pears,  $1. 65(^1.70;  Peaches,  9Qc@ 
$145;  Muscat  Graoes,  $1.40(32  25;  Nectarines,  $1(31.10; 
Plums,  $1  25(3i2.35;  Prunes,  $1.20(31.60;  Apples,  $1.45; 
Tuscan  Peaches,  85cf3$l  4i;  Crawford  Peaches,  $!(§ 
1.25;  Japan  Plums,  $2;  Grapes,  $1.35(31.50. 

Aug.  6  Three  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears,  $2.30@2.40 

Fontaineblf  au  Grapes,  half  crates,  $1  05@1.65;  Tokay 
(irapes,  half  crates,  sl.Oo;  Red  Nectarines,  $1.10; 
Crawford  Peaches,  90c(3$1.16;  Centennial  Peaches, 
$1.35;  Tuscan  Cling  Peaches,  $1.25;  Petite  Plums,  $1.30; 
German  Prunes,  $1.40(31.60;  Hungarian  Prunes,  $1.56 
@1.65;  Yellow  Egg  Plums,  $1  25(3  1  35. 

Aug.  8.— Two  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears,  81.70@2.40; 
Gros  Prunes,  81.16(32;  Beurre  Hardy  Pears,  $1.90; 
Fellenberg  Prunes,  $1.60;  Bulgarian,  $1.20(31.60;  Hun- 
garian Prunes,  $1.65@1.75;  E?g  Plums,  $1.50; 
Gages  (rotten)  45c;  German  Prunes,  $2(32.20;  Columbia 
Plums,  70C(3ifl.60;  Victorians,  $1.75;  McLaughlin 
Piums,  81.30;  Plums,  81. 25@2;  Grapes  $1.65(3-2;  Prunes 
$1.05(31.30;  Golden  Drop  Plums.  60c;  Washington 
Plums,  $1.60;  Bradshaw  Plums,  81.05(^1.65;  Diamonds 
$1.30,  Peaches,  $1.15(31.40;  Comedy  Plums,  .-sl.locol.eS; 
Nectarines,  $1;  Tuscan  Cling  Peaches,  81.06(™1.35; 
Foster  Peaches,  81.10;  Crawford  Peaches,  $1.10(^140. 

Aug.  8.— Four  carloads;  Barllett  Pears,  $2  15f^2.45i 
Gros  Prunes,  81.50("j1.75;  German  Prunes,  $1  75@2.10, 
Italian  Prunes.  $1.35;  Columbian  Plums,  95o@81.46; 
Black  Diamond  Plums,  $1.05;  Bradshaw  Plums,  $1.35 
@1.55;  Egg  Piums,  $l.0,5('f  1.65;  Imperial  Plums,  76c@ 
80c;  Purple  Duane  Plums,  $1.55;  Magnum  Boiium 
Plums,  $1.55;  Muir  Peaches,  $1.15(^1.20;  Susquehanna 
Peaches,  81  36;  Crawford  Peaches,  81("'1.40;  60  boxes 
bad  averaged  80c;  Stephens'  Cling  Peaches,  81.25. 
add  New  York 

Aug.  8.— Four  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears,  82.60@3  05; 
Congress  Pears,  $2.()5("i2.70;  Crawford  Pesches,  $1.05o 
1.45;  .Sus(iuehanna  Peaches,  80f(a>$1.30;  hosier  Peaches 
«1.20(a>1.35;  Washington  Plums,  81.70@2.10;  Yellow 
Egg  Plums,  $2;  Plums,  81  VO;  Purple  Prunes,  $2.15; 
French  Prunes,  $1 65(rt'1.76;  Foiitainebleau  Grapes, 
$1.65;  Ked  Nectarines,  $1.30. 

Aug.  8  —Six  carloads:  Gross  sales  $9446.  Tuscan 
Cling  Peaches,  $1.25®!. 35;  Egg  Plums,  $1  60C32.62 
Green  (iages,  $1.25;  Foster  Poaches,  81.35;  half  crates 
Malaga  Grapes,  $1,85;  Bartlett  Pears,  $2,56®3:  Craw 
lord  Peaches,  81.10@165;  (Jolumbia  Plumi,  .$1.80®2.30: 
Bradshaw  Plums,  81.80®2.1O;  Quackenboss  Plums! 


$2.62;  Barry  Prunes,  $2,30  German  Prunes,  $2  10(32.30; 
French  Prunes,  $1.90;  Gros  Pranos,  $1.35(32.12;  Plums 
81.65("2  30;  nectarines,  81.65(31  85;  boxes,  95c;  P.  D. 
Plums.  81.40@2.fO;  half  crates  Muscats,  $1.50;  Thomp- 
son Seedless  Grapes,  $2.06. 

At  Boston. 

Aug  3— Two  carloads:  Crawford  Peaches,  $1.36; 
Bartlett  Pears,  $3  26:  German  Prunes,  $3.50. 

Aug.  3  — One  carload:  Bartlett  Pears  averaged  $3.65; 
Early  Crawford  Peaches,  81.25(31  75. 

Aug.  6 —Two  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears  averaged 
$3.50-  Bradshaw  Plums.  $t;  Magnum  Bonum  Plums, 
$1.10-  Peach  Plums,  $3  60;  Columbia  Plums,  $3.60; 
Jefferson  Plums,  $3.25,  Washington  Plums,  83.10(3^.40; 
P.  D.  Plums,  $2.10@3;  German  Prunes,  $2  50(3)2.75; 
Italian  Prunes,  $2;  Krench  Prunes,  $2  35;  Bohemian 
Prunes,  $1.75@2  25;  Early  Crawford  Peaches,  $1.10@ 
1.65;  Strawberry  Peaches,  $1.10;  Susquehanna 
Peaches,  $1;  Red  Nectarines,  $1.10. 

Aug,  8.— Two  carloads:  Washington  Plums,  $3  60; 
Brench  Prunes,  $2.80;  Bartlett  i-ears,  $3.16@3.50; 
Crawford  Peaches,  $1.25(31.40;  White  Freestone 
Peaches,  $1.50,  Stephens'  Cling  Peaches,  81.45. 

Aug.  8  —Two  carloads:  Gross  sales  $3222.  Craw- 
ford Peaches,  $1.33@1.40:  St.  John  Peaches,  $1.36; 
Decker  Peaches,  $1.44;  Fo'ter  Peaches,  $1.40;  Wash- 
ington Plums,  $3.37;  Egg  Plums,  $3.25;  Bartlett  Pears, 
$3.32. 

At  Omaha. 

Aug.  8.— One  carload:  Peaches,  $1  20@1.40. 

At  Minneapolis. 

Aug.  3 —Two  carloads:  Peaches,  55c®$1.10;  Pears, 

$2.30(32.45. 

Aug  4 —Two  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears,  $2.25@2.40; 
Plums,  $2. 

Aug.  6.— Two  carloads:  Peaches,  $1.15@1.30;  Pears, 
$2.10@2.40;  Plums,  $1  yO@2.40. 

Aug.  8.— One  carload:  Peaches  $1,40@1.55;  Pears, 
$2.60(3j2.85;  Plums,  $2.80. 


Auction  Sales  at  San  Francisco. 

August  4. — 1900  baskets  Crawford  Peaches,  good 
quality,  45<W'67%c.  inferior,  35®40cf(  basket:  76  boxes 
wrapped  Peaches,  70c  box;  250  baskets  Cling 
Peaches,  60(®75c  fi  basket;  30  baskets  Nectarines,  30® 
32%c;  50  baskets  Plums,  35®50c;  75  baskets  Prunes, 
62i^(365c;  25  boxes  Nutmeg  Melons,  76c@$l;  150  boxes 
Pears,  No.  1,  $1®1.10;  300  boxes.  No.  2  do,  5  (380c. 

August  5  — 1500  baskets  Crawford  Peaches,  good 
quality,  50(370o.  inferior,  32i/^(346o  f»  basket;  400  bas- 
kets Clings,  60i@77%C;  50  boxes  Nutmeg  Melons,  75C("i 
81,35:25  crates  Cantaloupes,  $2.50®3.60;  200  baskets 
Plums,  32i^(3'50c:  75  baskets  Prunes,  57}^c@$1.05;  60 
baskets  Nectarines,  25(340c  V  basket. 

August  6.— 1500  baskets  Peaches,  good  quality,  45® 
773^0,  inferior,  26(310c;  30  crates  Cantaloupes,  $2@3; 
20  crates  Watermelons,  81:  40  boxes.  Nutmeg  Melons, 
75c(3$l;  76  baskets  Plums,  40c. 

August  8  —1500  basketsPeaches,  30@77>^;  50  crates 
Cantaloupes.  $1.60®  2.50:  300  boxes  Bartlett  Pears,  No. 
1,  $1(3'1.10;  50O  boxes  (Jo,  No.2;  65(390c;  250  baskets 
Plums  and  Prunes,  30@75c. 

Aug.  9. — 1600  baskets  peaches,  good  quality,  50(375c 
fl  basket;  inferior,  11%@iha  'f.  basket:  150  baskets 
plums,  50(3850  ^  basket;  150  boxes  pears.  No.  1,  $1(3 
1  10:  30  baskets  crabapples,  75e;  50  crates  cantaloupes, 
$2@2  25;  4  J  boxes,  nutmeg  melons,  75c@$1.16;  15  crates 
watermelons.  70c 

Aug.  10  —1207  baskets  peaches,  26@70c;  68  baskets 
Plums,  32)4®70c;  6  boxes  nectarines,  50c;  4  boxes 
pears,  45c;  6  crates  cantaloupes,  $2. 


A 


Large  Agricultural  Implement 
House  Increasing  Its  Business. 


The  well-known  firm  of  Frank  Bros., 
dealers  in  agricultural  implements,  this  city, 
has  recently  absorbed  the  Pacific  coast  busi- 
ness of  P.  P.  Mast  &  Co.,  whose  former 
agency,  at  31  Market  street,  has  been  dis- 
continued. With  a  healthy  business  record 
of  nearly  20  years  among  the  farmers  of 
California,  Oregon  and  Washington,  and  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  their  requirements  in 
these  lines,  this  firm  is  now  better  equipped 
than  ever  to  meet  all  the  demands  of  trade 
The  business  will  be  conducted,  as  usual, 
at  the  old  headquarters,  33  and  35  Main 
street.  The  accompanying  letter  gives 
some  idea  of  the  items  covered  by  the  new 
agency: 

"To  Our  Patrons: — We  are  now  the 
agents  for  P.  P.  Mast  &  Co.'s  well-known 
line  of  Implements,  Wind  Mills  and  Pumps. 
This  line  includes  the  Buckeye  Low  Down 
Drills,  Buckeye  Shoe  Drills,  Buckeye  Culti- 
vators, Buckeye  Broadcast  Seeders,  Buckeye 
Hay  Rakes, Buckeye  Spring-Tooth  Harrows 
and  Seeders,  Iron  Turbine  Wind  Mills,  New 
Columbia  Steel  Mills,  Buckeye  Force  and 
Lift  Pumps,  Buckeye  Cider  Mills,  Lawn 
Mowers,  Iron  Fencing,  Etc.  Our  trade, 
generally,  is  so  well  advised  of  the  merit  of 
these  goods,  and  the  large  demand  for  them, 
that  we  hope  to  hear  from  you  at  an  early 
date.    Yours  truly,  Frank  Bros.'' 


Limits  of  Tree- Vegetation.  —  The 
latest  researches  of  the  Finnish  expedition 
to  the  Kola  peninsula  will  modify,  as  we 
learn  from  Nature,  the  position  of  the  line 
which  now  represents  on  our  maps  the 
northern  limits  of  tree-vegetation  in  that 
part  of  Northern  Europe.  The  northern 
limit  of  coniferous  forests  follows  a  sinuous 
line  which  crosses  the  peninsula  from  the 
northwest  to  the  southeast.  But  it  now  ap 
pears  that  birch  penetrates  much  farther 
north  than  the  coniferous  trees,  and  that 
birch  forests  or  groves  may  be  considered 
as  constituting  a  separate  outer  zone  which 
fringes  the  former.  The  northern  limits  of 
birch  groves  are  represented  by  a  very 
broken  line,  as  they  penetrate  most  of  the 
valleys  almost  down  to  the  seashore;  so  that 
the  tundras  not  only  occupy  but  a  narrow 
space  along  the  seacoast,  but  they  are  also 
broken  by  the  extensions  of  birch  forests 
down  the  valleys.  As  to  the  tundras  which 
have  been  shown  of  late  in  the  interior  of 


the  peninsula,  and  have  been  marked  on 
Drude's  map  in  Berghaus'  atlas,  the  Finnish 
explorers  remark  that  the  treeless  spaces  on 
the  Ponoi  are  not  tundras  but  extensive 
marshes,  the  vegetation  of  which  belongs  to 
the  forest  region.  The  Arctic  or  tundra 
vegetation  is  thus  limited  to  a  narrow  and 
irregular  zone  along  the  coast,  and  to  a  few 
elevated  points  in  the  interior  of  the  penin- 
sula, like  the  Khibin  tundras,  or  the  Luya- 
vrurt  (i  120  metres  high).  The  conifer  for- 
ests, whose  northern  limit  offers  much  fewer 
sinuosities  than  the  northern  limit  of  birch- 
growths,  consist  of  fir  and  Scotch  fir;  some- 
times the  former  and  sometimes  the  latter 
extending  up  to  the  northern  border  of  the 
coniferous  zone. 

Agricultural  Fairs. 

state  Fairs. 

STATE.  PLACE  AND  SECV.  DATE. 

Oregon,  Salem,  J.  T.  Gregg  Sept.  12-17 

California,  Sacramento,  Edwin  F.  Smith. S»pt.  5-17 

Washington,  Spokane  Sept.  19-24 

Nevada,  Reno,  C.  H.  Stoddard  

Western  Washington  Industrial  Exposition,  Taco- 

ma  

District  Fairs. 

NO.        PLACE  AND  SEC'Y.  DATE. 

1—  Oakland  Aug.  8-13 

2—  Stockton  Sept.  19-Oct.i 

3—  Chico,  J.  D.  Sproul  Aug.  23  27 

4 —  Petaluma,  Dr.  Thos.  Macleay,  Aug.  29-Sept.  3 

5—  Santa  Clara,  George  H.  Bragg  .  .Sept  26-Oct  5 

6 —  Los  Angeles  

7 —  Salinas  City,  J.  J.  Kelley  

8—  Placerville,  Thos.  Fraser  Aug.  23-27 

9  — Rohnerville  

10—  Yreka,  C.  S.  Smith  Oct.  5-8 

11—  Sierraville,  Fred  Blinraan  Oct,  3-7 

12—  Lakeport,  H.  A.  McCraney  Sept.  27,  Oct.  i 

13—  Marysvllle,  G.  R.  Eckart          Aug.  28-Sept.  3 

14 —  Santa  Cruz,  Oscar  L.  Gordon  Oct.  10-15 

15 —  Bakersfield,  J.  J.  Kelly  

16—  San  Luis  Obispo,  J.  H.  Barrett,  Sept  27-Oct  i 

17—  »  I.  J.  Rolfe  Aug.  23-28 

18—  Independence,  C.  W.  Craig  Sept.  27-30 

19—  Santa  Barbara.  H,  B.  Barstow  Aug.  23-27 

20—  Auburn,  F.  D,  Adams  Aug.  30-Sept.  3 

21—  Fresno,  J.  M.  Reuck  Sept.  26-Oct.  i 

22—  Escondido,  G.  M,  Dannals  Sept.  21-24 

23—  Concord,  F.  L.  Loucks  Aug.  29-Sept  3 

25—  Napa,  D.  L.  Hackett  Aug.  22-27 

26—  lone,  C.  T.  La  Grave  Sept.  27-30 

27—  Redding,  H.  R.  Hodson  

28 —  S^n  Bernardino  

30—  Red  BluT,  M.  R.  Hook  Aug.  16-20 

31—  Huenerae,  T.  H.  Merry  Aug.  30-Sept.  3 

32—  Santa  Ana,  W.  A.  Beckett  Oct  3-7 

33—  Hollister,  A.  D.Shaw  Oct.  11-15 

34 —  Susanville,  C.  E.  Emerton  Sept.  3-7 

35 —  Merced  

36—  Vallejo  Aug.  27-30 

37—  Lompoc,  W.  I.  Nichols  Sepr.  20-23 

38—  Modesto  Sept.  28-Oct.  i 

—Glenn  Co.  Willows,  W.  V.  Freeman .  .'^ug.  9-13 
♦Stock  exhibit  and  races  will  be  at  Glenbrook,  and 

pavilion  exhibit  at  Nevada  City.  

Our  Agents. 

J.  C.  HoAG — San  Francisco. 

R.  Q*  Bailey — San  Francisco. 

Geo.  Wilson— Sacramento,  Cal. 

Saitdbl  B.  Cliff— Ores  ton,  Cal. 

Mbs.  Bruce  B.  Lee — Tehama  Co 

E.  H.  Schaefflb— Calaveras  and  Tuolumne  Co'«. 

a.  Huston- MontAna. 
Chas.  E.  Townsend— Sierra  and  Nevada  Cos, 
A.  C.  Godfbey— Oregon. 
W.  H.  Murray — California. 
E.  B.  PoBTEB— Santa  Cruz  Co. 


The  system  of  road-making  known  as 
macadamizing  was  invented  by  Mr.  John 
Macadam  and  published  by  him  in  an  essay 
in  1819,  having  practiced  it  in  Ayrshire. 
He  prescribed  stones  to  be  broken  into  six 
ounces  weight,  and  the  use  of  clean  flints 
and  granite  clippings. 


SECOND  EDITION. 


REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 


lALIFORNIA  iRUITS 


H0\\  TO  GROW  THEM. 

A  MANUAL  OF  METHODS  WHICH  HAVE  YIELDED 
GREATEST  success;  WITH  LISTS  OF  VARIETIES 
BEST   ADAPTED   TO   THE  DIFFERENT 
DISTRICTS  OF  THE  STATE. 

PRACTICAL,  EXPLICIT,  COMPREHENSIVE. 

Em  bodying  the  Experience  »nd  Methods  of  Hundreds 
of  Successful  Growers,  and  Constituting  a  Trust- 
worthy Guide  by  which  the  Inexperienced 
may  Succes.ifully  Produce  the  Fruits 
for  w  Ich  Oslif  ornia  is  Famous. 

BY  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M. 
AsBOC.  Prof.  Agriculture,  Horticulture  and  EntomolORy, 
University  of  California;  Horticultural  Editor  Pacific 
Rural  Prbbb,  San  Franoiaco;  Secretary  California 
State  Horticultural  Sooiety;  President  Cali- 
fornia State  Floral  Sooiety;  President 
San  Francisco  Microscopical  Society. 

Large  Octavo-599  Pages,  FnllF  Illnstrateil. 

PRICE   $3,  POSTPAID. 

PDBLIBHID  BT 

THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  GO. 

POBLISHEBS  PaOIFIO  RuRAL  PBESS, 
220  Market  Sbreet,  Elevator  12  Front  Street. 

8AN  FRANOIBOO.  OAL. 
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Fills  the  Bill. 

Farmers  perhaps  more  than  any  other  class  suffer 
from  the  charges  and  dishonesty  of  middlemen. 
If  the  farmer  could  sell  his  produce  at  best  market 
rates  and  have  honest  returns  made,  his  profits 
would  be  greatly  increased.  An  agency  or  organ- 
ization that  would  carefully  supply  the  farmer  with 
information  in  advance  of  his  shipment,  look  out 
for  his  produce  when  it  arrives,  report  to  him  as  to 
the  honesty  of  firms  he  may  think  of  dealing  with 
and  do  bis  purchasing  at  the  best  market  rates, 
would  be  of  almost  incalculable  benefit.  To  fill  this 
want,  lately  a  number  of  reputable  San  Francisco 
business  men  have  organized  a  Farmers'  Protective 
Bureau,  with  offices  in  the  Chrtnicle  building,  San 
Francisco. 

TJnitarisiD  Literature 

Bent  tree  by  the  CHASiniia  Aitxii.iabt  of  the  First  Cntta- 
riao  Church,  cor.  Qeary  and  Franklin  Sts  ,  San  Fran* 
Cisco.    Address  Mrs.  B.  F.  GUdlngs,  as  above. 


IMFORTAHT  TO  FARMERS. 

We  have  a  large  sam  of  money  to  loan  at  a  low  rate 
of  interest  on  mortgage  on  ranches.  Write  to  us  (or  tuU 
particulars.  HOWE,  BANDMANN  &  CO.,  508  Cal  fornla 
St.,  Saa  Francisco.    Rooms  6  and  7. 


$500,000 


To  LOAi  III  AST  AMOinrr  at  thb  vikt  lowest  mabebt 
rate  of  interest  on  approved  security  in  Farming  Lands 
A.  SCHULLER,  Room  8,  420  California  Street,  San 
Francisco. 


COLUMBUS  DAY 

AND 

CAMPAIGN  SUPPLIES 

ANl) 

Decoration  Goods  of  All  Kinds. 

p.  B.  SADL.EB,  537  Market  St. 


JAmS  H.  HAVEN. 


THOUAS  E.  HAYEM, 


Notary  Public 

HAVEN  &  HAVEN, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELORS  AT  LAW 

Mo.  580  OalUornia  Street, 
Telephone  No.  1746  HAN  KRANCT^O   r<AI  , 


^^220  MARKET. ST.S.F.-, 
V_£L£VATaR  12  FRONT.  ST^.F.—-*^ 


(dlicatioiial. 


Bowens  Academy, 

Uolvsrslty  Ave.,  Berkeley. 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL 

FOR  BOYS  AND  YODNG  MEN. 
Special  university  preparation,  depending  not  on  time, 
but  on  progress  in  studies. 
T.  8.  BOWENS.  M.  A..  Head  Master. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 
728  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  PRANOISOO,  GAL, 
Open  All  Year. 
A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  President. 
Assaying  of  Ores,  $26;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnation  Assay 
(25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.    Full  course  of  assaying,  160 
ESTABLISHED  1884.  tS"  Send  tor  circular. 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 

24  POST  ST.,  S.  P. 

FOK  SEVENTY  -  FIVE  DOLLARS  THIS 
College  instructs  In  Shorthand,  Type  Writing,  Book- 
keeping, Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  the 
EInglish  branches,  and  everything  pertaining  to  businees 
for  six  full  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers,  and  give 
Individual  instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  school  hae 
its  graduates  in  every  part  of  the  State, 
ISf  Send  for  Circular. 

E.  P.  HEALD,  President. 

C.  8.  HALEY,  Secretary. 


BLOOMING  TON  (PH(ENIX)  NURSERY. 

600  ACRES.     13  GREENHOUSES. 


Priced 
Catalogue 
9[.iiled  Free. 


TREES 
AN5PLANTS 

We  offer  &  large  and  fine  stock  of  every  description  of 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 

Shrubs,  Roses,  Vines, 
»         Small  Fruits,  Hedge  Plants, 
Fruit  Tree  Seedl  ings  aud 

Forest  Tree  Seedlings. 
E  stablished  185 2 . 

Phoenix  Nursery  Company, 

SaceeMor.  toSIDNEY  TUTTLE  k  CO.,  liLOOJIINGTOS,  ILL. 


ARTESIAN  WELL  TOOLS. 

A  full  set  complete  of  Hand-boring  Tools,  six  inch's, 
of  late  design  and  nearly  new,  for  sale  at  reduced  price, 
as  the  owner  has  no  further  use  for  them. 

Inquire  or  address  W.  ZABTMAN  &  CO., 

Petaluma,  Cal, 


the: 


RAISIN  INDUSTRY. 


A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  RAISIN  GRAPES. 

THEIR  HISTORY,  CULTURE  AND  CURING. 


By  GUSTAV  EISEN. 


Tbls  Is  tbe  Standard  Work  on  the  Raleln  Industry  In  California.  It  baa  been 
approved  by  Prof.  Hllgard,  Prof.  Wlckson,  Ur  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a  multitude  of 
Practical  Raisin  Qrowers. 

Sold  only  by  tbe  DBWBY  PUBLISHING  CO.  or  Its  Aaents  at  Ihe  uniform  price  of 
$8  00,  postage  prepaid.  Orders  sbould  be  addressed: 


THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

220  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


THE  JONES  5-TON  WAGON  SCALE. 

Price  $66,  Delivered  Anywhere  In  the 
Vnited  States. 

These  Scales  bare  STEEI.  BEARINGS,  Not  Wood— 

BEAR  IHIS  IN  MIND. 
I'  rom  26  to  60  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  other 
Scales  of  like  quality.    All  sizes  and  kinds 
of  Scales  always  in  stock. 

Traman , Hooker  &  Co.,  San  Francisco. 


OO  TO 


Wben  you  can  learn  It  AT  BOMB  without  a 
Teacber.   Send  for  particulars. 

H.  K.  HTARK  WKATHBR  CO.,  890  Sanaome  St.,  f.F. 


NEW  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  GRADER. 


H. lea. OS  on 
Bolts. 


If/' 


QUICKEST. 
-^qiC^i  CHEAPEST. 

r.      p  ^^'^    ^  OAREFULEST. 

CAPACITY  FK0¥  10  TO  50  TONS  PER  DAY. 

ONE   BOY   CAN   BUN  IT. 

eS"  Send  for  illustrated  circular  giving  prices,  sizes,  capacity  and  testimonials. 

MOSBER,  CHANDLER  &  CO.,  -  -  -  216  Front  Street,  Manufacturers, 
G.  G.  WICESON  &  CO.,      -       -      -  3  &  5  Front  Street,  Selling  Agents, 

SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


ARE  YOU  A 

Hay  Baler  ?  If  soj  da  ynu  use  our  Patenl 
SlertraQROSS  HEAD??!^' 


IF  NDT;  WHY  NOT  7 


—  MADE  ONLY  BY  — 


The  Washburn  &  Moen  Mfg.  Co^ 

San  Francisco  Office  and  Warehouse 
8  and  lo  Pine  Street 


P.&B  ■  DRYING  PAPERS. 

(Patented  Feb.  28, 1888.) 

Specially  Prepared  for  Drying  Grapes  and  Otlier  Frnits. 

NO  NEED  OF  EXPENSIVE  WOODEN  TRAYS.  NO  NEED  OF  TURNING 
FRUIT.     COSTS  MUCH  LESS  THAN  ANY  OTHER  METHOD. 

Pfltnp  in  Rolls  contaMiig  1000  spre  feet,  or  iii=  Reams  of  480  Sheets— 24  1  36. 


SAMPLES  AND  CIRCULARS  FREE. 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 

116  BATTERY  ST.,      -      -      SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Stockton -Fresno  Business  College. 


THE  LEADING  FEATURE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  IS  ITS  HOME. 

Taitlon  One  Year  (52  Weeks),  $75. 

Sixteen  Regular  Teachers  and  Over  Three  Hundred  Students  attending.  Courses  Thorough,  Rates  Lowest 
Instruction  the  Best,  and  School  the  Most  Reliable.  Addresg  W.  O.  RAMSEY. 


THE  ECONOMY  HORSE-POWER 

 WITH  

Fly-Wheel  Walking  Beam  for  Pumping  Large  Qaantitles  of  Watt  r 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prioe  List. 


F.  W.  KROGH  &  CO.,  51  Beale  Street,  8.  F. 


BK.ia-a-s  ci^i^i^iAGE  CO., 

We  are  now  positively  closing  out  regardless  of  cost  our  entire  stock  of  First  Class 

Extension  Top   Carriages,    Surreys,  Phsetons  and 

Buggies, 

220  and  222  MISSION  ST..  -  SAN  FRANOISOO. 
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f  ACIFie  t^URAb  f  RESS. 


Aug.  18  1892 


THE  DRESS  REHEARSAL" 


FOR  THE 


WORLD'S  FAIR  OF  1893 


WILL  BE  HELD  AT  THE 


CALIFORNIA  STATE  FAIR 


From  SeptemlDer  Sth.  to  ITth.. 


California's  Capabilities  are  Beyond  Comparison.    Let  Not  Apathy  Prevent  Their  Being  Exhibited. 
The  State  has  Appropriated  Over  $5000  for  Premiums  for  Soil  Productions. 


REMEMBER  THAT  THE  GREAT  COLUMBIAN  WORLD'S  FAIR  opens  in  May  of  next  year.  Hence,  all  agricul- 
tural exhibits  must  be  collected  this  year. 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  stands  ready  to  assist  the  producer,  and  by  gathering  your  exhibits  and  showing  them  at  home  at 
the  State  Fair,  you  can  take  advantage  of  the  cash  awards  to  assist  you  in  the  good  work.  All  exhibits  shown  at  the  State  Fair  will 
be  kept  free  of  storage  until  their  removal.    BEGIN  WITH  HARVEST. 

MERCHANTS  AND  PROPERTY-OWNERS  in  each  county  are  interested  as  much  as  the  farmer,  and  should  lead  in  the 
ORGANIZATION  OF  COUNTY-EXHIBIT  COMMITTEES. 

Do  not  overlook  the  chance  of  getting  money  to  remunerate  you,  right  here  at  home;  it  is  to  be  given  away  at  the  State  Fair  of 
1892.    Come  and  get  some  of  it  FREDERICK  COX,  President 

Send  for  Premium  Lists.  EDWIN  F.  SMITH,  Secretary. 


THIS 

BUGGY 

for  $75 

EQUAL  TO  ANY 
$125  JOB. 

Guaranteed  for 
One  Tear. 


No.  18a. 


THIS  CART,  FIRST  CLASS  IN  EVERY  WAY,  $23 

itidSare^litoliOiiir 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE,  GOODS  SHIPPED  ETERYVHERE. 


CALIFORNIA  WAGON  &  CARRIAGE  CO., 


FXl^M'OXS    SMITH    c«3  GO., 


mani;kactiirkks  of 


Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

NO.a  130  BBALB  STBEBT,  SAN  PKAN0I80O,  OAL. 
Ifon  cot,  punched  «nd  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Toola  supplied  for 
maktn{{  Pipe.     Eatimatea  given  when  required.     Are  prepared  f  <t  coatlnr  all 
•l7*«  of  Plpn«  with  a  cnmpnaltinn  of  Coal  Tar  and  Aiphaltum. 


STOCKTON  NURSERIES, 


ESTABLISHED  1853. 


FRUIT  TREES.    FRUIT  TREES. 


Alio  Fine  Stock  of  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shtubs,  Palms,  Roses  and  Carnations. 

PLANTS   IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

E.  C.  CLOWES,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


Vol.  XLIV.   No.  8. 


SAN  FRANOISOO,  SATURDAY.  AUGUST  20.  1892. 


THE  DKWET  PUBLI«*HINO  CO 
Office,  220  Maiket  St. 


A  Disease  of  Almond  Trees  in  California. 

Upon  another  page  we  publish  a  very  interesting  account  of  almond-growing  by  a 
writer  resident  in  the  lower  part  of  Alameda  county.  Judging  from  his  own  experience, 
tie  writer  pronounces  the  almond  tree  free  from  parasitic  insects  or  fungus.    This  is  un- 


Division  of  Vegetable  Pathology  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  pub- 
lifhed  a  very  interesting  paper  on  "  A  Disease  of  Almond  Trees  "  by  Newton  B.  Pierce. 
Mr.  Pierce,  many  of  our  readers  will  remember,  has  been  engaged  in  this  State  for  some  time 
io  special  investigation  of  the  mytterious  vine  disease  in  souihern  Cilifornia.  In  pur-uit  of 
this  investigation,  he  came  upon  this  disease  of  the  almond  to  which  we  refer,  and  pub- 
lished his  investigations  in  the  journal  aforesaid.  Our  engravings  are  reproduced  from 
Mr.  Pierce's  report,  and  the  descriptive  notes  are  condensed  from  the  same  source. 

Fig.  1  shows  the  natural  size  of  the  difeased  almond  leaf.  Fig.  2  is  a  young  twig 
showing  the  disease  spots.  Fig  3  is  a  twig  of  old  wood  showirg  at  a  an  oval  disc  of 
t'ssue  killed  by  the  fungus,  while  the  central  portion  h  is  still  living  and  furnishing  sap 
ti  <he  fungus  upon  it.  The  parts  d  d,  the  larger  portions  of  the  twig,  have  apparently 
been  indirectly  kiUed  by  the  fungus.  Fig.  4  shows  a  cross-section  of  a  partly  killed 
twig,  the  rupture  of  the  tissue  by  the  fungus  being  clearly  distinguishable.  Fig,  5  is 
another  leaf;  na'ural  size,  showing  the  fungus  injury,  and  Fig.  6  is  an  enlarged  view  of 
the  leaf  injury,  showing  how  the  fungus  destroys  a  circular  part,  which,  by  subsequent 
shrinking,  separates  itself  from  the  body  of  the  leaf,  and,  falling  out,  leaves  the  familiar 
*  nhot  hole,"  as  shown  at  e,  after  the  center  has  dropped  out.  Figs.  7  and  8  are  crosscuts 
through  the  affected  parts  of  a  leaf,  showing  how  the  disease  is  thrown  out  of  its  natural 
alignment  by  the  fungus.  The  other  poition  of  the  engraving,  marked  30,  gives  the 
growth  of  the  fungus  as  seen  with  high  magnification,  the  fungus  sending  its  fruiting 
stems  above  the  surface  of  the  leaf,  while  the  feeding  stems  or  mycelia  invade  the  leaf 
3  ibstance  below. 

The  orchard  view  shows  an  almond  grove  near  Orange,  prematurely  stripped  of  leaves 
during  July,  189',  through  the  action  of  this  fungus,  which  is  known  botanically  as 
Cercospora  circumscissa,  combined  with  lack  of  sufficient  moisture.  Many  terminal  twigs 
of  last  year's  growth  are  dead  and  dry, 

Accompanying  the  report  to  which  we  have  alluded  are  some  practical  suggestions  by 
Dr.  B.  T.  Galloway,  chief  ot  the  Division  of  Vegetable  Pathology.    He  commends  spray- 


A   FUNGOID  DISEASE  OF  ALMOND  TREES-ITS  NATURE  AND  EFFECTS. 


fortunately  not  true  in  the  experience  of  others,  although  it  is  true  that  the  almond  is 
free  from  many  troubles  which  beset  other  trees.  We  do  not  desire  to  promote  the  im- 
prfssion  that  the  almond  can  be  given  a  clean  bill  of  health.  There  is  nothing  gained 
in  the  long  run  by  such  impression. 

It  has  been  recently  noticed  that  a  somewhat  serious  leaf  disetse  has  been  observed  on 
the  almond  in  thisState.  We  call  it  a  leaf  disease  for  upon  the  leaves  its 
most  noticeable  effects  are  produced,  although  in  thi'«,  as  in  many  other  fungi,  injury  is 
▼isited  also  upon  the  woody  tissue  of  the  twigs  and  branches.  The  trouble  is  analogous 
to  the  shot-hole  fungus  of  the  apricot,  plum  and  cherry  and  other  leaf-riddling  fungi 
on  other  plants.  The  nature  of  the  disease  and  its  ill  effects  are  represented  in  the  en- 
gravings upon  this  page. 

Daring.the  present  yeor  the  Journal  of  Mycology,  which  is  the  official  journal  of  the 


ing  with  the  ammoniacal  solution  of  copper  carbonate.  The  formula  is,  copper  carbonate 
5  ounces;  aqua  ammonia  (26°),  3  pints;  water,  45  gallons.  The  copper  carbonate  should 
be  placed  in  an  ordinary  wooden  pail,  and  just  enough  water  added  to  make  a  thick 
paste;  then  pour  in  the  ammonia  and  stir  until  all  the  copper  is  dissolved.  If  three 
pints  of  {.mmonia  is  not  enough  to  thoroughly  dissolve  all  the  copper,  add  a  suffic'ent 
quantity  to  bring  about  this  result.  When  completely  dissolved,  pour  the  copper  solu- 
tion into  a  barrel  holdiug  40  or  4-5  gallon?;  then  fill  the  barrel  with  water.  Where  there 
are  a  large  number  cf  trees  to  treat,  we  find  it  very  convenient  to  prepare  the  con- 
centrated ammoniacal  solution  in  advance.  This  can  be  done  at  leisure,  taking  care 
always  to  put  the  liquid  into  a  tightly  corked  jug  or  demijohn  as  snon  as  it  is  made. 
When  ready  to  spray,  take  the  concentrated  fluid  into  the  field,  and  for  every  three  pints 
add  45  gallons  of  water. 
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The  Week. 


The  warm  wave  which  is  on  as  we  go  to  press  on 
Wednesday,  should  give  relief  from  the  abnormally  low 
temperature,  fogs  and  dews  of  last  week.  The  weather 
has  delayed  fruit-drying  somewhat,  and  has  not  favored 
the  development  of  adequate  sugar  contents  in  the  grapes, 
but  this  change  should  cure  all  that.  Fortunately  the 
evil  has  not  been  great,  but  with  the  worM  empty  of  fruit 
and  crying  out  for  it,  California  producers  look  dark  at 
every  cloud  or  dew-sparkle  or  downward  degree  in  the 
mercury.  Every  pound  of  fruit  sbould  count  this  year, 
and  we  expect  it  will  do  so,  not  only  by  its  large  value  in 
the  producer's  purse,  but  by  the  still  greater  confidence  in 
fruit  industries  and  the  development  of  the  State  in  these 
directions.  Even  the  most  conservative,  who  have  antici- 
pated overproduction,  do  not  have  anything  to  say  of  such 
a  thing  now . 

The  season  of  rest  with  farmers  not  in  fruit  lines  is  now 
at  hand.  The  grain  harvest  is  well  out  of  the  way,  the 
cows  are  reaching  the  ends  of  their  courses;  even  the  hens 
are  giving  most  attention  to  fall  fashions  in  plumage.  As 
homework  thus  lightens  a  little,  let  all  who  can  seek  rest 
and  a  change  of  scene.  The  fashionable  patronage  of  re- 
sorts is  lessening;  there  is  plenty  of  room  at  spring-i  and 
sea'ihore  and  mountain  tops.  The  season  of  the  fairs  has 
been  ushered  in.  The  opportunity  to  enjoy  nature,  art  and 
arli^an8hip  is  oren  to  all.  Rest  and  recreation  bring  a 
firmer  grip  to  the  plow-handle.a  lighter  heart  to  domestic  du- 
ties, a  keener  appreciation  of  the  blessing  of  a  quiet  home 
and  home-companionship. 


Our  Fbuit  Abroad— Last  week  we  alluded  to  the 
continued  shipments  of  California  fruits  to  Liverpool.  It 
has  since  been  learned  by  cable  that  the  second  consign- 
ment by  the  steamer  Germania  had  arrived  there  in  fine 
condition  and  was  sold  at  a  big  advance  over  the  first  ship- 
ment. By  September  all  French  pears  are  out  of  the  mar- 
ket and  the  California  pears  will  have  big  sales.  The 
fifll)  special  train  left  Sacramento  on  Tuesday  evening, 
and  was  composed  of  five  cars  all  loaded  by  A.  T.  Hatch! 


Tjib  heat  from  the  sun  is  said  to  have  lately  hatched 
Dve  chickens  near  Muncie,  Ind. 


Prize  Letters  on  DairyiDg. 

Our  experience  this  summer  shows  that  we  cannot  ex- 
pect wide  competition  for  our  prize  letter  awards  during 
months  in  which  thoje  who  can  write  on  the  subjects  are 
too  busy  with  practical  operations  to  allow  them  to  in- 
dulge in  writing.  For  this  reason  the  compe'ition  in  the 
subjects  of  fruit-harvesting  and  fruit-drying  has  not  been 
as  general  as  we  desired.  Still  we  have  secured  good  let- 
ters and  hope  next  week  to  present  those  on  fruit-drying. 

The  su'ject  for  September  is  dairying,  and  as  the  light 
season  in  dairying  is  now  beginning,  our  dairy  readers 
will  be  able  to  give  attention  to  our  oflfering  which  is  as 
f.)llow8: 

SEPTEMBER. — Dairying;  The  best  practice  in  every  pro- 
ductive step  from  the  pasture  and  the  cow,  through  the  feed 
barn  and  silo  in^o  the  dairyhouse  or  creamery  and  on  to  the 
market.  A  full  discussion  of  results  with  improved  practices 
and  implements. 

For  letters  on  this  subject  we  offer  three  prizes:  first, 
cash  $10;  second,  cash  $5;  third,  Rural  Press  one  year. 

Of  course,  we  do  not  mean  that  each  writer  shall  pre- 
pare a  full  treatise  on  dairying  in  all  the  lines  suggested. 
We  merely  desire  each  to  write  of  his  or  her  own  experi- 
ence in  dairying,  and  descri.be  the  results  reached  by  Buch 
experience  which  favor  certain  methods  and  materials.  If 
each  letter-writer  tells  how  he  succeeds  best  and  what 
improvements  he  has  proved  to  be  of  advantage,  the  let- 
ters all  taken  together  will  form  a  valuable  review  from 
which  all  may  draw  useful  suggestions. 

As  we  are  a  little  late  in  making  this  oSer  explicitly, 
we  will  extend  the  time  a  little  and  allow  letters  to  be 
mailed  to  us  as  late  as  September  10.  This  will  give 
plenty  of  time  for  a  good  bunch  of  letters.  Whether  you 
keep  one  cow  or  hundreds  of  them,  write  out  your  experi- 
ence and  describe  your  practices.  The  writer  may  make 
his  letter  as  long  as  he  or  she  pleases;  the  competition  is 
open  to  all.  The  reader  of  a  g)od  letter  does  not  care 
whether  the  writer  is  a  regular  subscriber  or  not,  nor  do 
we.  We  want  the  facts  and  the  successful  experience 
from  aU  trustworthy  sources.  We  will  therefore  thank 
any  subscriber  who  may  call  the  attention  of  anyone, 
qualified  to  write  a  valuable  letter,  to  our  prize  offer. 


The  1892  Vintage. 

The  estimated  shortage  in  the  wine-grape  crop  of  this 
State,  made  several  weeks  ago  by  the  Rubal  Pbess,  i« 
fully  substantiated.  Clarence  J.  Wetmore  places  the  crop 
this  year  as  follows:  Santa  Clara  county,  50  per  cent  of 
the  crop  in  1891;  Napa,  40  per  cent;  Sonoma  and  Ala- 
meda, 70  per  cent,  and  Fresno  a  full  yield.  The  short 
crop  of  wine-grapes  makes  it  quite  certain  that  the  vintage 
this  year  will  be  the  smallest  in  any  year  within  at  least 
half  of  a  decade.  But  if  there  is  any  doubt  regarding  the 
small  vintage,  it  would  be  removed  by  the  knowledge  that 
about  all  the  wine-grapes  in  Fresno  and  a  part  in  Sonoma 
have  been  sold,  dried,  for  delivery  in  September  and  Oc- 
tober. The  contract  price  at  which  400  carloads  out  of 
the  500  carloads,  which  it  is  estimated  will  be  dried,  was 
placed,  ranges  from  3J  to  3|  cents  per  pound.  The  taking 
of  such  a  large  quantity  of  dried  wine-grapes,  together 
with  a  shortage  in  the  crop,  ought  to  create  better  prices 
for  California  wine,  and  doubtless  will  as  soon  as  the 
present  forced  selling  of  the  1891  vintage  is  over.  These 
forced  sales  are  not  confined  to  this  year,  for  every  year 
preceding  the  new  vintage  many  winegrowers  are  forced  to 
sell  for  the  lack  of  cooper-room  to  accommodate  the  in- 
coming vintage.  Growers  having  ample  accommodations 
do  not  sacrifice  their  wine,  but  hold  until  there  is  a  better 
market,  which  usually  follows  the  forced  sales.  Wine 
dealers  are  now  holding  off  to  get  as  cheap  as  possible  all 
the  wine  whick  will  be  forced  on  the  market  within  the 
next  thirty  days. 

Increasing  Demand  for  Wine  Grapes. — The  in- 
crease in  consumption  of  dried  wine-grapes  is  well-illus- 
trated in  the  steadily  growing  shipments.  This  year,  0.  J. 
Wetmore  estimates  that  fully  500  carloads  (5000  tons)  will 
be  dried  for  market,  and  that  out  of  this  large  quantity, 
400  carloads  (4000  ton«)  have  been  contracted  for  future 
delivery  at  from  $62.50  to  $72  50  per  ton.  The  demand 
comes  largely  from  restaurants,  hotels  and  the  middle 
class.  It  is  claimed  that  dried  wine-grapes  are  given 
preference  in  certain  cooking  over  dried  raisin-grapes, 
owing  to  their  having  more  acid  and  therefore  imparting 
a  finer  flavor. 

A  Fall  in  Hops  —It  is  reported  from  Wheatland  that 
last  week  70  acres  of  hops  on  a  trellis  fell  in  John  Dod- 
dah's  yard.  The  trellis  was  new,  and  the  anchors  were 
too  weak  to  hold  the  immense  weight  of  the  vines.  The 
sound  of  the  falling  trellis  was  heard  severcl  miles.  A-t 
the  hops  are  nearly  ripe  a  few  hundred  dollars  will  tem- 
porarily repair  the  damage  and  the  loss  of  hops  will  not 
be  great. 


The  Dried-Frnit  Industry. 

Eff'ort  is  being  made  to  force  the  marVet  for  new  crop 
dried  fruits  to  lower  prices.  As  yet  the  movement  has  not 
met  with  success,  and  it  looks  very  much  as  if  it  will  not, 
for  the  general  situation  not  only  warrants  present  values, 
but  justifies  the  belief  that  prices  will  be  higher  before 
the  month  of  May  in  next  year.  The  claim  made  by  the 
Rural  Pbess  of  short  fruit  crops  east  of  the  Rocky 
mountains,  and  also  in  Europe,  has  been  fully  confirmed. 
The  short  crops  advanced  prices  for  green  fruit  to  such 
fidures  that  the  small  quantity  of  fruit  at  the  East  was 
marketed  fresh,  and  as  a  result  the  supply  of  dried  from 
the  large  fruit-growing  States  east  of  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains has  been  cut  oflF,  and  to  this  coast  consumers  must  look 
for  supplif  8. 

At  one  time  it  was  claimed  by  the  better  informed  that 
large  quantities  of  apples  would  be  evaporated  in  the 
States  of  New  York  and  Michigan,  and  that  this  would, 
to  a  certain  extent,  meet  the  demand  for  other  dried  fruits. 
Even  this  seems  doomed  to  disappointment.  In  confirma- 
tion of  this,  we  give  the  following  letter  written  to  Baker 
&  Hamilton  of  this  city  by  D.  H.  Goodell,  president  of 
the  Goodell  Company,  manufacturers  of  cuilery,  apple 
and  potato  parers,  etc.,  under  date  of  Antrim,  N.  H., 
August  6,  1892: 

The  apple  crop  in  New  York  and  Michigan,  where  most 
of  the  evaporators  are  located,  is  almost  a  complete  failure. 
There  will  be  a  scarcity  of  evaporated  apples  in  the  near  future 
or  early  in  the  coming  year.  The  peach  crop  is  probably  the 
smallest  the  country  has  known  for  years.  It  will  be  wij-e  for 
people  who  have  apples  to  evaporate  them  in  large  quantities 
this  fall. 

Besides  the  above  a  leading  manufacturing  firm  at  Bal- 
timore, Maryland,  also  in  a  letter  to  Baker  &  Hamilton, 
says:  "There  is  no  fruit  in  this  section  east  of  the  Rocky 
mountains." 

This  information  makes  it  certain  that  this  coast  will 
have  to  furnish  the  bulk  of  dried  and  canned  fruit  for 
consumption  in  the  United  States,  and  as  the  crop  of 
fresh  fruit  in  Oregon  and  Washington  is  short,  California 
will  be  looked  to  for  more  liberal  supplies.  In  this  State 
the  quantity  of  fruit  that  has  been  and  will  be  canned  this 
season,  will  break  all  former  records.  It  now  looks  as  if 
it  will  aggregate  fully  20  per  cent  more  than  the  largest 
pack,  while  the  grade  will  average  better.  The  dried 
fruit  crop  will  not  be  much  if  any  more  than  65  per  cent 
of  the  quantity  that  was  cured  in  1891.  While  the  quan- 
tity will  be  less  the  quality  will  average  better.  The  fall- 
ing off"  in  the  quantity  that  will  be  dried  is  not  so  much 
due  to  a  shortage  in  the  crop  of  fruit  as  to  the  exception- 
ally large  demand  for  green  fruit  at  the  East  and  the  im- 
proved railroad  facilities  for  moving  it  on  quicker  time, 
and  with  much  less  loss  than  ever  before.  The  shipments 
eastward  aggregate  fully  50  per  cent  more  than  they  did 
in  the  year  of  heaviest  shipments. 

The  short  fruit  crop  abroad,  particularly  of  pears  in 
France  and  tree  fruit  in  Great  Britain,  will  create  a  large 
demand  on  this  country  for  canned  and  dried  fruit,  and 
as  the  crop  of  canning  fruit  and  also  of  apples  and  other 
fruit  for  drying  is  short,  the  Eist  will  not  be  able  to  meet 
its  own  wants,  let  alone  supply  any  of  the  requirements 
from  foreign  countries,  and  consequently  California  fruit 
will  have  to  be  taken.  To  show  the  foreign  demand,  we 
will  state  that  for  the  fi^cal  year  ending  Jane  30, 1892,  there 
was  exported  by  the  United  States,  of  dried  apples,  26,- 
042,063  lbs,  and  green  or  ripe  apples  938  743  bbls. 
There  was  also  exported,  of  canned  fruit,  $1,558,825,  and 
other  green,  ripe  or  dried  fruit,  $131,682.  These  statistics 
show  that  European  and  other  foreign  countries  draw 
heavily  from  us,  even  when  the  crop  abroad  is  an  average, 
and  with  a  shortage  abroad,  what  would  they  take,  pro- 
vided it  could  be  had  ? 


Sales  of  Fruit  by  Auction  Discontinued.— After 
a  trial  of  three  week^,  the  sale  of  fruit  by  auction  has 
been  discontinued.  That  the  venture  commenced  under 
favorable  auspices  cannot  be  denied,  for  there  was  quite  a 
number  of  large  fruitgrowers  who  consigned  fruit  for  sale, 
and  the  market  was,  for  the  first  two  weeks,  active  and 
strong  under  moderate  receipts  and  a  free  buying  by  can- 
ners  and  the  trade.  With  heavy  supplies  of  fruit,  buyers 
left  the  au>..tion  system  severely  alone  unless  they  secured 
bargains,  and  followed  in  the  well-beaten  trade  tracks  of 
former  years.  Whether  the  auction  system  can  be  made 
a  success  in  this  city  is  problematic.  At  the  East,  sales  of 
fruit  are  confined  largely,  if  not  entirely,  to  extra  choice 
selected  fruit  grown  elsewhere,  and  which  is  furnished 
direct  to  local  consumptive  points,  and  therefore  it  is  that 
success  has  crowned  the  auction  sales  of  foreign  fruits, 
Florida  oranges  and  California  fruit.  Auction  sales  of 
deciduous  fruit  from  this  State  meet  with  the  best  and 
often  the  only  success  when  it  comes  on  the  Eastern  mar- 
kets ahead  of  the  fruit  crop  at  the  East  or  before  cnnsump* 
tive  points  are  supplied  locally. 
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From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

Many  readers  of  the  Rural  Press  will  not,  we  imagine, 
need  to  be  told  that  the  political  managers  are  now  drum- 
ming the  country  in  the  interest  of  the  campaign  funds. 
They  are  all  at  it — Republicans,  Democrats  and  People's 
party  men — so  one  cannot  be  condemned  without  con- 
demning all.  The  truth  is  that  successful  politics  in 
these  days  calls  for  money  and  a  good  deal  of  it.  For- 
merly, the  chief  expense  was  for  oratory,  but  that  is 
now  one  of  the  minor  items.  Band-hire,  hall-rent,  torches, 
bill-posting  and  ten  thousand  other  things  call  for  an  ex- 
penditure that  is  at  least  quasi- legitimate;  but  beyond  this 
there  are  large  outlays  more  or  less  direct  in  the  way  of 
corruption.  It  is  perfectly  well  known  to  everybody  who 
has  given  any  attention  to  practical  politics  that  at  least 
one  half  of  the  naoney  spent  in  political 
campaigns  is  given  directly  to  persons  of  questionable 
character  to  employ  in  secret  ways  and  that  no 
accounting  is  either  asked  or  desired.  Neither  the 
men  who  give  the  money  nor  the  party  officials 
through  whom  it  is  disbursed,  want  to  burden  their  con- 
sciences with  detailed  knowledge  of  the  ways  in  which  the 
money  is  spent.  They  want  to  place  it  where  it  will  "  do 
the  most  good,"  and  they  want  to  be  able  to  say  that  they 
have  done  no  wrong.  They  do  not,  indeed,  go  down  into 
the  cellars,  but  they  do  the  same  thing  in  effect.  In  every 
city  ward  there  is  always  some  brutally  forcible  man, 
some  "blooded"  hoodlum — usua'ly  a  saloonkeeper — who 
"runs,"  or  assumes  to  "run,"  the  worst  element  in  its 
politicil  conduct.  The  usual  method  of  the  party  man- 
ager is  to  turn  over  to  the  local  boss  a  lump  sum  to  "  pull 
things  the  right  way."  This  local  boss,  who  is  of  course 
an  unscrupulous  scoundrel,  does  the  buying,  or  the  bull- 
dozing. He  is  the  final  agent  in  the  application  to  dis- 
reputable ends  of  money  given  by  respectable  men.  Now, 
it  is  a  plain  proposition  that  if  somebody  did  not  provide 
the  money  for  buying  votes,  no  vote^  would  be  bought.  To 
us  it  seems  equally  plain  that  the  man  who  supplies  the 
money  is  as  much  a  public  enemy  and  as  much  a  criminal, 
in  a  moral  sense,  as  the  man  who  is  bribed.  The  respon 
sibility  cannot  be  dodged  by  shifting  it  to  agents  and 
blinding  yourself  to  their  acta.  If  the  money  which  you 
give  for  campaign  purposes  is  used  for  corruption,  you 
are  a  party  to  that  corruption.  Since  it  is  an  admitted  fact 
that  large  sums  are  spent  corruptly,  it  behooves  every  man 
who  values  his  own  character  and  who  does  not  wish  to 
become  a  public  enemy,  to  require  an  accounting  for 
every  dollar  he  gives  for  political  purposes. 


The  presidential  campaign  is  fairly  well  in  progress  in 
the  Eastern  States.  McKmley,  Mills,  Foster,  Watterson, 
Manley  of  Maine,  Fessenden,  Payne  of  Wisconsin,  Camp- 
bell of  Illinois,  and  a  host  of  other  well-known  men  have 
already  taken  the  stump  and  are  making  a  fairly  active 
campaign.  They  deal  almost  exclusively  with  the  tariff, 
since  the  two  platforms  give  scarcely  any  ground  for  con- 
troversy on  the  other  great  questions  involved  in  them, 
namely,  that  of  the  currency;  while  the  infinitely  greater 
and  more  vital  question  involved  in  the  labor  riots  at 
Homestead,  Pennsylvania,  and  elsewhere,  is  studiously 
avoided.  Neither  party  dares  treat  of  it.  We  therefore 
have  the  curiou-j  spectacle  of  a  national  campaign  fought 
out  between  the  speakers  and  the  party  journals  on  a 
question  which  the  country  at  large  considers  only  second- 
ary. It  would  seem  that  the  "business  of  politics"  has 
reached  that  stage  in  the  United  States  when  neither  ol 
the  great  political  parties  dares  take  up  and  honestly  dis- 
cuss the  principal  question  presently  before  the  country. 


The  country  has  not  forgotten  the  unmeasured  con- 
demnation heaped  by  the  Democrats  upon  the  last  Repub- 
lican Congress.  In  the  campaign  of  1890  the  very  air  was 
full  of  the  "  Billion  Dollar  Congress,"  and  it  was  very 
largely  in  response  to  this  cry  that  the  next  (present)  Con- 
gress was  given  to  th«  Democrats.  One  session  of  this 
Democratic  Congress  has  passpd,  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  it  has  not  covered  itself  with  economic  glory.  Its  ap- 
propriations of  public  money  aggregate  $')07,708,330— a 
saving  of  only  ten  millions  out  of  upward  of  five  hundred 
aa  compared  with  the  first  session  of  the  "  infamous  "  and 
much  abused  "  billion  dollar  "  session.  The  fact  shows 
chiefly  the  insincerity  of  partisan  criticism;  but  inci 
dentally  it  puts  in  bold  relief  the  prodigious  advance  our 
Government  is  making  in  money-spending.  Here  we  see 
a  Congress  elected  upon  the  impulse  of  a  revolt  against 
extravagance,  pledged  to  economy  and  under  every  motive 
of  financial  restraint  and  prudence,  and  yet  unable  to  hold 
the  charges  of  the  Government  balow  five  hundred  million 
dollars  per  year.  The  truth  is,  as  E^-Speaker  Reed 
bluntly  puts  it,  that  this  is  a  "  billion  dollar  country." 
Hut  we  must  not  forget  that  a  good  half  of  our  annual  out 
lay  t^oe*  for  pensions;  and  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind 


further  that  this  pension  charge  takes  more  money 
than  it  costs  to  maintain  the  combined  standing  armies  of 
Europe. 

Gen,  Field,  the  Vice-Presidential  candidate  on  the  Peo- 
ple's party  ticket,  was  interviewed  at  Memphis  last  week, 
and  spoke  enthusiastically  about  the  chances  of  his  party 
in  the  coming  election.  He  thinks  the  People's  party 
will  break  up  the  solid  North,  the  solid  South,  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  and  the  solid  negro  vote.  "  We 
will,"  he  said,  "  carry  every  State  west  of  the  Missouri 
river,  Colorado,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Nevada,  Wyoming, 
California,  Washington,  Montana,  North  and  Sjuih  Da- 
kota. In  the  South,  we  will  have  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  Alabama,  Texa=i,  and  probably  Tennessee 
and  Arkansas."  General  Weaver,  when  in  San  Francisco 
last  week,  was  equally  enthusiastic,  but  less  definite  in  his 
view.  The  People's  party,  he  said,  would  carry  all  the 
"  silver  States,"  whatever  that  may  mean,  and  said  that 
its  principal  fight  was  with  the  Democratic  party.  These 
views  are  given  simply  as  matters  of  news.  It  is  stil' 
early  for  prediction  as  to  the  results  of  the  campaign,  but 
it  looks  to  the  RubaLi  as  if  there  was  something  more  than 
a  'ikelihood  of  such  a  disturbance  of  the  old  lines  as  to 
prevent  a  majority  for  any  party  in  the  E'ectoral  College. 
In  that  event,  the  election  would  go  into  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  Cleveland  would  be  Preiident;  and 
the  Senate,  which,  under  the  Constitution,  would  be  given 
the  power  to  elect  the  Vice-President,  would  of  course 
choose  Reid.  This  is  a  possibility  which  the  public  may 
just  as  well  bear  in  mind. 


The  time  is  prolific  of  labor  troubles.  Besides  the  two 
great  strikes  already  on  at  Homestead,  Pa.,  and  Coeur 
d'Alene,  Idaho,  three  others  have  developed  during  the 
past  week.  At  Buffalo,  New  York,  nine  hundred  railroad 
yardmen  are  striking  over  a  question  of  wages.  They 
have  resorted  to  violent  methods,  and  besides  dealing 
roughly  with  non  union  men  put  at  their  abandoned  work, 
have  damaged  the  property  in  their  charge  and  have 
burned  nearly  three  hundred  freight  cars  loaded  with 
goods  worth  half  a  million  dollars  State  troops  are  on 
duty  to  protect  property,  but  they  have  not  been  able  to 
stop  rioting  or  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  non-union  work- 
men. In  Tennessee  there  is  another  labor  riot.  Here 
the  iron  and  coal  miners  are  preventing  by  violence  the 
Tennessee  Iron,  Coal  &  Railroad  Company  from  employ- 
ing convicts  in  their  mines  and  timber  camps.  In  three 
instances  the  guards  have  been  overpowered,  the  camps 
destroyed,  and  the  convicts  returned  to  the  State  peni- 
tentiary near  Nashville.  All  this  has  not  been  accom- 
plished without  a  good  deal  of  brutal  violence,  of  which 
both  the  guards  and  the  convicts  have  been  the  victims. 
Nearer  home,  at  Port  Gamble,  on  Puget  Sound,  there  was 
a  riot  on  Friday  last  of  a  very  diflferent  kind.  Three 
vessels  lying  at  anchor  were  boarded  by  gangs  of  union 
seamen  and  their  crews  dragged  or  driven  ashore  and 
warned  not  to  return.  The  men  thus  forced  from  their 
work  belonged  to  a  union,  but  not  to  the  particular  fra- 
ternity which  dominates  the  shipping  of  Puget  Sound. 
Here,  therefore,  we  have  warfare  carried  on  with  the 
fierce  methods  of  piracy,  not  against  non-union  men,  but 
against  the  members  of  a  non-affiliating  and  less  powerful 
organization.  If  there  ba  among  the  champions  of  the 
rights  and  interests  of  workingmen  anybody  bold  enough 
to  claim  that  there  is  any  sort  of  justice  in  these  proceed 
ings,  he  is  no  friend  but  an  enemy  of  labor.  Or- 
ganization of  workmen  into  unions  is  as  legitimate  as  the 
organization  of  capital  into  companies  and  corporations. 
Organization  is  labor's  legitimate  weapon  of  defense,  but 
the  right  to  organize  no  more  carries  with  it  the  right  to 
violent  enforcement  of  demands,  just  or  otherwise,  than 
the  right  to  bear  arms  carries  with  it  license  to  murder. 
The  right  to  strike  is  a  legitimate  one,  as  sacred  as  the 
right  to  labor,  but  it  does  not  carry  with  it  the  right  to 
prevent  others  from  making  such  engagements  as  they 
choose.  The  labor  unions  are  going  to  treasonable  lengths 
in  assuming  the  right  to  enforce  their  own  rules,  and  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  Government  to  employ  its  whole  potver,  if 
necessary,  to  defend  the  constitutional  rights  not  only  of 
property-holders,  but  of  non-union  workmen.  This  coun- 
try cannot  allow  the  trades-unions  to  usurp  the  functions 
of  Congress;  it  cannot  allow  the  rights  of  its  citizens, 
either  capitalists  or  non-union  workmen,  to  be  trampled 
upon.  If  it  should  fail  in  this  duty,  it  would  not  be 
worthy  to  live,  and  could  not  live.  It  must  assert,  defi- 
nitely and  positively,  that  the  right  of  the  property-owner 
to  his  mill,  his  farm,  his  railroad  or  his  ship,  and  that 
the  right  of  the  humblest  citizen  to  labor,  are  as  sacred  as 
the  right  of  the  trades  unionist  to  strike. 


Rumors  of  internal  dissensions  in  the  Transcontinental 
Traffic  Association  call  freshly  to  mind  the  complex  sys- 
tem of  injustice  by  which  freight  rates  between  Oalifornia 


and  the  Eistern  Stages  are  maintained.  First,  there  is  an 
agreement  between  the  several  transcontinental  railroad* 
for  mutual  advantage  to  maintain  uniform  rates;  and,  sec- 
ond, the  maintenance  of  these  rates  by  the  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Co.  is  secured  by  the  payment  of  an  annual 
subsidy  of  $850,000.  This  enormom  bribe  has  been  paid 
from  the  funds  of  the  Trancontinental  Association,  to 
which  all  the  railroad  companies  contribute  equally,  while 
its  benefits  have  chiefly  accrued  to  the  Southern  Pacific.  It 
is  now  given  out  that  the  other  companies  are  tired  of  be- 
ing assessed  for  the  benefit  of  the  S.  P.,  and  that  they  will 
withdraw  the  subiidy,  leaving  that  company  to  pay  the 
whole  sum  or  submit  to  steamship  compe'ition  by  way  of 
the  Isthmus.  It  is  the  condition  of  things  exposed  in  this 
controversy  that  forces  the  Rural,  with  thousands  of 
others,  to  the  judgment  that  there  can  be  no  sure  relief 
from  oppression  in  tran-iportation,  except  in  Government 
ownership  or  control  of  all  transportation  systems.  The 
infamy  of  an  arrangement  by  which  the  people  of  a  State 
are  taxed  $850,000  a  year,  to  be  applied  to  the  suppression 
of  what  is  good  for  their  interests,  is  beyond  words.  The 
power  to  do  this  is  too  great  and  dangerous  a  power  to  be 
left  safely  in  the  hands  of  individuals.  Fur  the  protection 
of  the  public  the  Government  will,  in  the  end,  be  com- 
pelled to  des'roy  it. 


The  Rural  departs  from  its  practice  of  dealing  only 
with  American  topics  to  note  the  political  rev'>lution 
which  the  past  week  has  brought  about  in  Eogland.  The 
la'e  parliamentary  elections  have  gone  against  the  Con- 
servative government,  whose  head  is  Lord  Salisbury,  and 
the  consequence  is  the  reseating  of  Mr.  Gladttone — the 
"Grand  Old  Man  " — in  the  Prime  Minister's  office.  The 
interest  of  this  event  is  chiefly  connected  with  the  Irish 
policy.  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  is  well  known,  is  the  champion 
of  Irish  Home  Rule  and  it  will  be  the  main  effort  of  his 
Ministry  to  establish  this  principle  in  the  government  of 
the  Green  Isle.  Americans,  almost  without  exception, 
regard  this  policy  with  favor,  and  their  satisfaction  in  Mr. 
Gladstone's  success  is  colored  largely  by  sympathy  with 
his  purposes.  But  it  is  a  diflScult  task  to  which  Mr.  Glad- 
stone has  set  himself.  He  has,  amid  a  tangle  of  inherent 
perplexities,  to  create  a  new  system  for  Ireland;  and, 
furthermore,  he  must  do  it  in  the  face  of  a  hostile  and 
powerful  opposition  and  with  the  aid  of  only  a  slender 
and  ill  organized  majority.  Besides  the  difficulties  of 
this  situation,  Mr.  Gladstone  labors  under  the  burden  of 
advanced  age  (he  is  83),  and  if  he  were  not  what  he  is,  the 
most  resourceful  and  gifted  man  of  his  time,  the  under- 
taking would  seem  hopeless.  It  is  generally  believed  on 
both  sides  of  the  water  that  the  Ministry  will  be  a  short 
one  and  that  the  complete  success  of  Mr,  Gladstone's 
plans  is  hardly  to  be  looked  for. 

Look  Here. 


Presentation  of  Corre  ative  Propositions. 

New  York  Sun,  Dem. 
We  invite  all  wage-w  'rkers,  and  particularly  those  who, 
when  Senator  Palmer  made  his  extraordinary  speech  on  Home- 
stead in  the  Federal  Senate,  felt  that  they  had  found  a  friend 
whose  support  would  be  useful  and  welcome,  to  look  at  the 
other  half  of  the  iudustrial  scheme  which  th  s  sooiali^t  Senator 
proposed.    We  will  put  them  toseiher,  and  here  is  a  section; 


THE  OTaEB  SIDE. 

These  establisnmeats  tnust  be  re- 
i;i.rdel  as  public,  aul  tbe  oaruers 
jt  laoor  engaged  in  tbem  tbe  em- 
ploy^s,  m'ist  oe  regs.rded  as  tiold- 
ing  their  lab  r  snf>j  .ct  to  the  cor- 
relative r  ght  of  those  without 
whose  micaiasry  their  labor  would 
be  valueless. 


SENATOI  PALMER'S  SCHSMK. 

These  large  m-iQufacturing  es'ab- 
1  shments  must  he  uudeistood  to 
be  pu  blic  eslablishtne  its  in  a  m  >di- 
fied  seuse,  aad  the  owners  of  these 
properiies  must  heredfier  be  re- 
g-irded  as  h  ildmg  their  property 
subject  to  the  correlative  right  of 
those  witiout  waose  services  their 
property  would  be  utterly  valueless. 

If  Palmerism,  as  the  Senator  formulated  it,  is  to  be  estab- 
lished, the  supplementary  regulations  given  above  must  go 
with  it  as  a  necessary  cjnseqiieuce  of  j  istice. 

It  would  be  slavery.  There  wouldn't  be  a  free  laborer  where 
such  a  system  prevailed.  Tney  would  all  be  subj->ct  personally 
to  the  "correlative  rif?h*s"  of  property  owners  witb  whom 
'hey  worked.  The  lash  would  be  a  necessary  adj  met  of  such 
a  system.  A  rebellious  laborer  who  desired  not  to  work  would 
have  to  be  knouted  as  the  only  means  of  making  him  work 
against  his  will.  Prison  or  starvation  would  be  inettectual,  of 
course. 

Another  point  in  Palmerism  will  suggest  some  interesting 
reflections: 


SFNATOR  palmer's  BCHEME. 

I  maintain  that  these  Hborerj. 
hiving  soent  their  lives  in  lhi» 
pecul  ar  service,  have  the  right  to 
permanent  emp'.oyment. 

No  strike'.    No  leaving  work.   No  leaving  the  country, 


THE  OTHER  SIDE. 

The=e  companies  having  made 
machinery  fur  speciil  V'urposes, 
have  a  rigtit  to  the  perminent  ser- 
vice of  their  employes. 

The 


wretched  serfs  must  stick  to  their  tasks.  No  hope  of  change  or 
of  other  and  better  business  for  the  slaves  of  Palmerism. 

How  do  workingmen  of  this  time  and  place  like  the  scheme  ? 
Out  with  it!  D >wn  with  the  cranky  and  foolish  demagogues, 
who  think  they  can  ca'ch  the  fancy  of  intelligent  Americans 
wi'h  such  vicious,  such  intolerant  nonsense! 

To  the  workingmen  we  say  that  ther«»  is  only  one  thing  to  be 
done  in  such  a  situation,  an  i  it  must  be  done  emphatically,  if 
the  good  name  of  labor  organization  is  to  be  preserved  !  Down 
with  anarchy  at  Homestead  and  everywhere  else  I 


Doyle  Feuitgroweks'  Association. — We  received 
just  too  late  for  insertion  in  this  issue  a  report  of  the  last 
meeting  of  this  Association,  which  is  doing  a  work  of 
much  local  interest  and  value.  We  hope  to  publish  the 
report  next  week. 
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Weather  and  Crop  Bulletin  for  Week  Ending 
August  15th. 

The  following  crop  report  Jor  the  week  ending  August 
15th,  is  compiled  from  the  reports  of  20  correspondents  at 
places  in  19  counties,  and  covers,  in  a  general  way,  the 
principal  agricultural  and  fruit-growing  districts  of  the 
State. 

It  is  a  source  of  exceeding  regret  to  the  acting  director, 
William  Burrows  of  the  State  Weather  Bureau,  that  so 
many  regular  correspondents  failed  to  report  this  week, 
and  it  is  hoped  at  d  earnestly  requested  that  next  week  may 
see  a  marked  improvement  in  this  respect. 

The  only  fdin'ail  reported  was  from  Santa  Rosa,  where 
a  light  but  bentficial  fall  occurred  on  the  nth. 

Grasshoppers  are  reported  to  be  damaging  crops  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  the  southern  part  of  Humboldt 
county. 

There  has  been  very  little  foggy  or  cloudy  weather,  and 
the  temperature  has  generally  been  below  the  normal  in  all 
districts,  though  the  latter  does  not  seem  to  have  produced 
any  more  serious  result  than  that  of  retarding  slightly  the 
ripening  of  certain  kinds  of  truit. 

At  Sacramento  ihe  weather  has  been  virtually  cloudless, 
there  being  but  two  days  which  were  partly  cloudy  during 
the  forenoon. 

The  m^an  daily  temperature  at  the  Weather  Bureau  office 
has  ranged  (rom  10°  below  the  normal  during  the  first  part 
of  the  week  to  4°  above  on  Sanday  and  Mo  .d'ly.  The 
highest  temperature  of  the  week  was  95°,  which  occurred 
on  Sunday,  the  14th. 

The  prevailing  winds  have  been  from  the  southwest,  with 
a  maximum  velocity  of  18  miles  per  hour  from  that  quarter 
on  the  loih,  doing  some  slight  damage  to  hops  in  this 
vicinity. 

Local  reports  and  those  of  correspondents  indicate  that 
the  hop  crop  is  generally  in  fair  condition  throughout  the 
State. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  weather  seems  to  have  greatly 
favored  the  ripening  and  harvesting  of  all  fruit  and  grain 
crops,  and  from  nearly  all  sections  of  the  State  from  which 
reports  have  been  received,  the  conditions  generally  seem 
decidedly  gratifying. 

Humboldt.  —  ^ar^/Ja —Precipitation  to  the  amount  of  .09  of  an 
incti  fell  during  the  week.  Ex:epting  the  la;t  two  day;,  which  have 
been  warm  and  c'ear,  the  we-ither  has  been  (og^y.  Wheat  and  oats 
are  no*  being  harvested  and  the  crops  are  good.  Grasshoppers  are 
doing  much  d->ra  tee  to  all  crops  in  the  southern  p.irt  of   the  county. 

Lake  — Upper  Lake— The  pist  week  has  been  cold,  with  a  good 
deal  of  wind,  rind  Iruit  is  ripening  very  slowly,  in  addition  to  being 
later  than  usual.  Threshing  is  nearly  over,  and  the  crops  are  up  to 
expectations.    GraD''s  look  well  but  need  warmer  weaiher. 

Solano.  — FufawV/f — The  we  ther  the  past  week  h  s  been  unusu- 
ally mild,  which  has  been  a  great  help  to  fruitgrowers  in  shipping 
green  fruit.  The  quintity  ot  fruit  dried  will  be  comparatively  small 
this  season. 

Sonoma — Santa  Rosa—K  gentle  rain  fell  on  Wednesday  morning 
which  did  much  good.  Temperature  (or  the  week  rather  below  the 
norm»l:  Sunday  was  ihe  hottest  A\y  of  the  week.  Hops  are  growing 
and  filling  out  well.  Fruit  is  ripening  rapidly,  and  the  canneries  and 
driers  are  using  most  <  f  it. 

Sacramento. — Franklin— The  weather  for  the  past  week  has 
been  windy  and  warm.  Harvesting  is  nearly  finished,  and  farmers 
are  hiuling  to  the  warehouses  on  the  river.  The  grain  is  of  fair  qual- 
ity, but  contains  a  great  deal  ol  smut. 

Sacramento  —The  weather  has  favored  the  harvesting  and  shipping 
of  Iru  t  and  the  growth  ard  ripening  of  hops. 

Saij  jOAQilw.— Stockton — The  wheat  crop  is  falling  short  of  antic- 
ipitio'is.    We  had  hoped  to  real  z?  a  much  larger  yield. 

Lodi  —  H  ghest  temperatu  e,  92°,  on  the  13th;  lowest,  51°,  on  the 
8lh;  for  the  week  it  was  below  the  average;  prevailing  winds,  west  to 
southwest.  Some  fieHs  of  wheat  are  yet  to  harvest.  No  change  to 
report  as  to  the  yield  or  q  lality.  Early  grapes  are  being  gathered 
and  put  upon  the  mirk-t,  and  the  quality  is  fair.  The  crop  is  short 
owing  to  the  cool  weather.  The  demand  for  watermelons  has  not 
been  urgeit. 

Amador  — Oleta — Weather  unusually  cool  and  fruit  ripens  slowly, 
especially  graphs. 

Placer.— A'lfwraj//^— Highest  temperature  95°,  lowest  50°.  All 
climatic  conditions  were  favorable  for  the  ripening  of  the  fruit  crop, 
which  is  lully  up  to  the  average  in  all  respects  and  prices  are  good. 

Santa  Clara.— GjV/'oj'— Prunes  and  other  fruits  are  being  gath- 
ered; fair  crops  and  good  prices. 

Tulare  —  Visalia — Temp-rature  below  the  normal.  Fruit  hardly 
ripens  tast  enough,  still  we  will  have  a  very  good  crop  and  fair  prices 
for  everything. 

Tehama.  -  Red  Temperature  unusually  low;  dews  have  de- 

layed  threshing;  the  grape  crop  is  late.  The  cool  weather  is  retard- 
ing t*"e  r'p?ning  of  fruits  throughout  northern  California. 

Fresno. — Fresno  E  irly  peaches  and  pears  are  about  done.  Mal- 
aga g'apes  are  coming  in.  Weather  cloudless,  with  early  dews. 
Temperature  below  the  normal.  Muscats  are  several  weeks  late  in 
ripening. 

Los  Angeles— Cool,  cloudy  weather  has  somewhat  retarded  fruit- 
drying.  G-ap-,s  need  hot  weather  to  hasten  ripening,  as  they  are 
laf.    Peaches  are  ripening  and  drying  is  in  lull  operation. 

Santa  Barbara -5(2«/a  Maria — C  ol  weather  still  prevails. 
G  am  IS  all  threshed,  a'ld  the  total  ou'put  is  rather  light.  Beans, 
corn  and  potitoes  will  be  lighter  than  an  average.  The  canneiy  has 
finished  its  run  on  apricots  and  will  b-!ein  on  pears  and  peacbe:,  next 
weeks.    Maximum  tf-moeraiure  78°  minimum  50*. 

COLUSA. —  Williams  —  A^ftT  temperature  and  sunshine  have 
prev'  l«"d.    The  conditions  continue  fav  irable. 

M^iV/iraij— Temperature  apparently  bflow  the  normal,  with  about 
normal  sunshine.  Grapes  and  peaches  are  ripening  fast  and  the 
crops  will  be  good. 


The  Best  Paving  Business  in  Washoe  County, — 
Ten  carloads  of  mutton  left  Reno  list  night  for  San  Fran- 
cisco from  the  fat  herds  of  P.  L.  Flannigan.  Very  few 
people  realize  the  importance  of  this  industry  to  our  town 
and  county.  There  is  an  estimate  by  competent  authority 
that  as  many  as  200,000  head  of  sheep  are  ovin'-d  in  Reno 
and  that  nearly  anotner  100,000  are  bought  in  Orrgon  and 
other  S  ates  and  driven  here  to  fatten  lor  maiket.  Fully 
100,000  sheep  and  lambs  are  sold  to  the  California  butchers 
every  summer.  Tne  heavy  owners  ar^ :  P.  L.  Flannigan, 
3o,'-oo;  W.  M.  Van  Buren,  4500;  D.  C.  Wheeler  and 
assorjuitf-s  30,000  here  and  30,000  in  Humboldt;  James 
Dunn,  4000;  J.  B.  Talbot,  12000;  Owen  Murphy  &  Bro., 
1 1,000;  Henry  Anderson,  25,010;  Fraudsen  &  Ross,  15,000; 
Saivatr^n  &  Matsot,  8oco;  W.  A  Scott,  8000;  Theodo  e 
Winters,  30000;  G.  W.  Mills,  6000;  Reed,  iJouglas,  Hol- 
coni!.  and  others,  70,000.— Reno  Evening  Gazette. 


Preserving  Fruit  for  Exhibition. 

In  the  last  official  publication  by  the  California  World's 
Fair  Commission  we  find  the  following: 

Wm.  C.  Watkins  of  Santa  Ana,  who  is  employed  by 
the  Orange  County  World's  Fair  Association  as  an  expert 
for  putting  up  fruit,  writes  as  follows  with  regard  to  'he 
formula  in  use  and  also  other  items  of  interest:  "The 
most  reliable  preservative  I  have  is  the  Baker  compound, 
as  per  Prof.  Hilgard's  fotmula,  and  though  it  takes  the 
color  out  of  very  highly  colored  fiuits,  it  is  a  splendid  pre- 
servative and  is  easily  prepared.  I  have  already  put  up 
between  50  and  60  lar^e  j  irs  of  fruit  of  different  varieties 
for  the  county,  and  the  m  joiity  of  it  is  preserved  as  above.'' 
[What  is  known  as  the  "  Baker  compound  "  is  water  charged 
wi  h  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur,  as  described  by  Prof 
Hilgard  in  a  university  circular  published  in  the  Rural 
Press  May  2t.  1892  —Eds  Press  ] 

George  Ludewig,  a  diug^ist,  writing  from  Santa  Maria, 
Santa  Baibara  county,  states  that  the  following  compound 
for  the  preservation  of  (ruit  worked  admirably  when  he 
was  preparing  fru  t  in  Germany  (or  exhibition  purposes  a 
year  or  two  since:  Dissolve  Irom  100  to  500  grams  of 
sugar,  according  to  density,  in  one  litre  of  water,  then  add 
(rom  two  and  a  half  to  three  grams  of  salicylic  arid.  An 
addition  of  a  very  little  glyi:erin  is  desirable.  He  states 
that  (ruits  preserved  in  this  liquid  keep  for  at  least  two 
years,  preserving  their  aroma,  color  and  shape  admirably. 
Apples,  pfars,  etc.,  can  be  preserved  in  a  storageroom 
perfectly  (resh,  without  preparing  them  in  any  (orm,  by 
dropping  once  or  twice  a  week  a  few  drops  of  pure  phenol 
on  the  floor  of  the  room.  This  will  keep  the  fruit  (resh 
until  July  of  the  following  year.  In  preparing  the  above 
preseivii  g  fluid,  the  use  of  iron  vessels,  spatulas  and  also 
water  that  contains  iron,  must  be  avoided.  Only  the  best 
salicylic  acid  should  be  used. 

Mrs.  Flora  M.  Kimball  writes  from  her  home  in  National 
City,  saying  that  on  her  return  trip  from  San  Francisco  she 
called  at  Fresno,  where  she  made  a  carelul  examination  of 
the  World's  Fair  exhibit  and  the  work  o(  preparation  now 
in  progress.  She  states  that  the  secretary  of  the  associa- 
tion, Mrs.  M.  B.  Stuart,  is  personally  visiting  the  orchards, 
gathering  the  (ruit  and  careiully  placing  it  in  preservative 
liquids.  Many  recipes  have  been  experimented  with,  but 
that  giving  the  best  results  is  one  prepired  by  a  local  resi- 
dent of  the  town.  So  far  the  fiuit  put  up  by  this  method 
retains  its  color  to  perfection  and  is  very  attractive  in  ap- 
pearance. The  final  results  are  looked  forward  to  with  in- 
terest, and  if  successful,  the  entire  State  will  be  benefited 
by  the  recipe.  A  number  of  boxes  of  dried  fruit  have 
been  carefully  packed,  and  in  order  to  obviate  the  possi- 
bility of  insect-breeding  in  the  fruit  after  it  is  packed,  Mrs. 
Stuart  dips  the  dried  fruit  in  hot  water,  then  carefully  dries 
it.  By  this  method  the  color  is  not  only  preserved,  but  im- 
proved. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  commission  did  not  publish 
this  Fresno  recipe,  or  if  it  is  a  secret,  publish  the  owner 
and  the  price  at  which  it  can  be  bad.  A  thoroughly  satis- 
factory fluid  is  still  a  desideratum. — Eds.  Press. 

Special  Berkshire  Premiums. 

Springfield,  III.,  Aug.  6,  1892. 
To  the  Editor: — Tne  American  Berkshire  Association 
will,  in  accordance  with  the  resolution  below,  offsr  the  (ol- 
lowing  special  premium  at  all  State  and  Provincial  Fairs 
for  1892: 

Resdlved,  That  exhibits  of  Berkshire  swine  at  all  State  and  Provin- 
cial Fairs  where  separate  classes  are  provided  in  1892  for  recorded 
Berk'-hires,  be  encouraged  by  the  American  B  rkshire  A  sociation,  by 
the  cfF;r  of  a  special  pr  ze  of  the  first  ten  volumes  ot  ihe  Am  rican 
Berkshire  Record,  valued  at  $50.  Said  prize  to  be  off  red  lor  the  best 
recorded  sow  and  litter  ol  not  less  than  fiv'e  reco'ded  pigs  under  six 
months  of  age,  bred  and  exhibited  by  a  resident  of  the  State  in  which 
the  fair  is  held. 

The  conditions  of  the  competition  for  this  premium  to  be 
as  follow- : 

1st.    That  there  shall  be  not  less  than  three  competitors 
for  the  prize  ol  $50  offered  above. 

2d.  That  the  compedng  animals  be  recorded  in  the 
American  Berkshire  Record  prior  to  date  of  entry  at  the 
(airs,  and  that  lists  of  such  entries  be  furnished  the  secre- 
tary of  this  association  at  the  close  of  the  fair. 

3rd.  That  a  copy  o(  these  resolutions  be  printed  in  the 
premium  list  of  the  fairs  in  connection  with  the  classifica- 
tion of  swine,  or  that  reference  be  made  at  the  close  ot  the 
classification  of  swine,  to  the  publication  o(  this  announce- 
ment elsewhere  in  the  premium  list.  For  further  particu- 
lars, address  Jno  G.  Springer, 
Secy.  American  Bsrkahire  Assn. 

This  premium  will  be  oflf^red  at  the  California  State  Fair 
at  Sacramento,  September  5th  to  17th. 

Entomological  Fashions. 

Oakland,  August  13,  1892. 
To  THE  Editor: — In  the  last  Rural  Press  was  a 
fashion  article — "Tin  Collars  for  Cankerworms,"  that  in- 
terested me  very  much.  It  was  quite  a  new  idea  to  me.  I 
have  often  noticed  the  forsaken  look  the  poor  worms  have, 
and  am  glad  that  at  last  someone  has  taken  pity  on  them. 
I  see  bv  the  article  that  "October  is  the  month  that  the 
worm  begins  to  travel."  With  so  many  weeks  to  prepare 
it,  it  would  be  a  shame  if  any  farmer  let  the  cankerworms 
on  his  place  start  out  without  being  suitably  attired  for  the 
ocasion.  By  rising  up  a  little  earlier  in  the  morning  and 
giving  up  a  few  evenings  to  it,  he  could  easily  make 
collars  enough,  and  I  am  sure  it  would  gladden  his  heart 
next  winter,  a^  he  sits  by  his  cosy  fire  and  the  wind  and 
the  rain  are  dashing  against  the  window  to  think  that 
somewhere  are  numbers  of  cankerworms  whose  hearts 
turn  in  grateful  remembrance  to  their  benefactor,  for  you 
know  "the  worm  will  turn."  L.  C. 


A  Sale  of  Dried  Fruit  by  Private  Bids. 

Campbell,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Aug.  9,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor:  — I  inclose  some  printed  matter  that 
I  believe  will  be  ol  interest  not  only  to  fruitbuyers,  but  to 
many  of  your  other  subscribers. 

Producers,  knowing  that  there  is  a  short  fruit-crop,  both 
domestic  and  foreign,  are  not  disposed  to  do  more  than 
smile  at  the  effort  to    bear  the  market." 

Canners  and  greenfruit-shippers  have  left  but  little  to 
dry,  and,  for  that  little,  top  prices  will  be  paid. 

As  far  as  we  are  able  to  learn,  nearly  all  the  dried  fruit 
of  the  State,  except  the  small  quantity  in  this  valley,  has 
been  sold.  Reader. 

THE  circular  inviting  BIDS. 

The  following  are  the  chief  parts  of  the  circular  to  which 
our  corre>pondent  alludes: 

Bids  through  the  S  inta  Clara  County  Fruit  Exchange  will  be  re- 
ceived for  the  "Camel  Brand  "  of  f-uns  until]  Auga^t  22d,  at  which 
lime  doubtless,  most,  it  not  allot  ih  s brand,  togt  ther  with  fuch  other 
fruit  as  the  stockholders  ot  this  Exchange  may  offer,  wi.l  be  sold. 
Should  a  later  s-l-;  occur,  notice  will  b'  given. 

The ''Camel  B  and  "  of  ruit  is  all  graded  before  being  dried.  The 
obj  ;cts  in  thus  grading  it  are  two: 

First — To  produce  the  best  possible  brand  of  dried  (ruits.  This  is 
accomplished  by  keeping  (luit  ol  the  same  kind  together,  both  while 
drying  it  and  alterward. 

By  this  method  small  fruit  is  not  dried  as  hard  as  a  bone,  nor  is 
large  fruit  'nsufficien  ly  dried,  but  e=>ch  S'ze  ts  proptrly  cur  d.  This 
could  be  done  otherwise,  but  the  t  xpense  of  doin.;  it  prevents  its  being 
done.  Thus  g  ading  and  curing  the  fruii  gives  it  a  more  attractive 
appearance,  and  hence  makes  it  more  salable. 

Second — To  make  it  possible  to  accurately  describe  this  fruit  to  the 
trade.  A  buyer  can  buy  this  brand  withou  seeing  the  fruit  and  yet 
dt  finitely  knew  what  hf- is  buying.  A'l  of  this  fruit  is  gaiheied  uni- 
formly ripe  and  such  fruit  as  apricots,  peaches,  etc.,  are  well-t  leached. 

1  he  apricots  of  this  brand  are  graded  into  (our  s.zesand  designated 
as  follows,  rame  y: 

Those  i5i  to  2}^  inches  in  diameter  and  up  are  termed  Extras. 

Those  1%  to  iJ4  inches  in  diameter  are  teimed  First  Grade. 

Those  i5i  to  li^  inches  in  diameter  are  tfrmed  Second  Grade. 

Those  I  10       inches  in  diameter  are  termed  Third  Grade. 

In  all  except  the  Third  Grade  there  is  no  perceptible  difference,  ex- 
cept in  size.  That  grade  is  inierior  to  the  others  in  quality  as  well  as 
siz". 

Peaches  of  this  brand  are  graded  in  three  grades,  each  designated 
as  follows,  name'y: 

Those  from  2%  inches  in  diameter  and  up  are  termed  Extras. 

Those  iK  to  25f  inches  in  dinmeter  are  termed  First  G.ade. 

Those  1%  to  1 K  inches  in  diameter  are  termed  Second  Grade. 

Prunes  (Cal.  French)  will  be  sold  as  usually  graded,  as  will  all  other 
fruits  not  otherwi-e  des  gnated. 

All  goods  will  be  'old  (or  spot  cash  f.  o.  b.  Campbell,  Cal.  Those 
wishing  to  see  the  go  ids  before  buying  can  have  samples  sent  on  ap- 
plication. Bayers  will  not  be  cha'ged  an  admission  foe.  They  may 
be  represented  by  agent  or  broker.  Those  not  present  will  hi  noti- 
fied by  wire  if  their  bids  are  accept -"d. 

Santa  Clara  County  Fruit  Exchange. 

Address  all  communications  to  a  sistant  manager,  Campbell,  Cal. 


A  Weil-Known  Frnitgrower's  Observations. 

San  Jose,  Aug.  16,  1892. 

To  the  Editor: — I.  A.  Wilcox,  fruitgrower,  located 
near  Santa  Clara,  has  60  acres  of  the  very  best  varieties  of 
fruit  trees  adapted  to  his  locality,  chiefly  of  pears  and 
prunes.  Nothing  has  prevented  a  full  crop  this  year.  His 
pears  are  being  shipped  by  A.  Block  to  the  Eastern  mar- 
kets. The  prunes  are  being  delivered,  as  the  (ruit  ripens, 
to  the  fruit  drier  at  Santa  Clara,  at  the  contract  price  of 
$57.50  per  ton,  and  a  bountiful  crop  is  assured. 

In  an  interview  and  ride  over  his  farm,  Mr.  Wilcox  re- 
marked that  he  had  just  returned  from  an  extended  trip 
East,  returning  by  the  way  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  and 
Oregon.  Mr.  Wilcox  informed  me  that  the  fruit  crops 
have  not  only  been  short  in  the  best  districts  East,  but  says 
the  same  may  be  said  of  Oregon,  where  only  a  half  crop 
is  estimated.  Next  year  Chicago  will  be  hungry  for  fruit 
supplies,  as  everything  will  be  cleared  up  this  year,  and  the 
millions  to  visit  the  Fair  will  require  an  extra  supply. 

Mr.  Wilcox  visited  the  salesrooms  for  Calitorma  fruit  in 
several  cities  and  was  pleased  with  the  way  the  fruit  is 
handled  by  the  auction  houses.  While  the  fruit  brought 
good  prices,  some  of  it  would  have  realized  better  for  the 
packers  if  none  of  it  had  been  too  ripe  to  keep  well.  Some 
brands  of  cherries  retailed  as  high  as  50  cents  per  pound, 
and  from  that  all  the  way  down  to  $1  50  for  ten-pound 
boxes  not  in  fair  condition.  The  packing  was  generally 
good,  but  some  of  the  cherries  were  moldy  when  the  pack- 
ages were  opened. 

Invitations  have  been  sent  out  by  the  West  Side  Fruit- 
growers' Association  to  have  a  meeting  at  their  rooms  on 
Monday  evening,  this  week,  to  consider  the  advisability  of 
having  a  law  passed  to  protect  the  blackbirds,  which  are 
said  to  be  of  much  value  in  destroying  the  moths  in  the  or- 
chards. Mr.  Wilcox  informs  me  that  many  ot  his  prunes 
are  injured  by  the  wild  canary  bi  ds,  linnets  and  small  grey- 
birds  along  the  borders  of  Campbell's  creek,  which  runs 
through  his  farm,  the  border  of  the  sfeam  being  covered 
with  willows,  which  he  is  cutting  down  to  destroy  the  re- 
sorts of  these  birds.  He  believes  that  all  these  birds  are  of 
spfcial  value  to  th**  general  farmer  and  fruitgrower;  but  ex- 
perience only  Will  determine  where  they  are  of  more  injury 
than  benefit.  Mr.  Wilcox  has  not  noticed  any  irjury  to  his 
fruit  by  the  blackbirds  till  it  has  dropped  (rom  the  tree  and 
been  perforated  by  the  other  birds  above-named. 

W.  H.  M. 


Canadian  Egg  Exports.— We  learn  from  an  exchange 
that  Canadians  have  sought  a  market  (or  their  eggs  in 
Erg'and,  since  the  United  States  levied  an  import  duty  of 
five  cents  per  dozen  on  them.  The  result  has  not  been 
satisfactory.  Cases  were  broken,  waste  was  enormous,  and 
though  the  eggs  looked  bright  and  fresh,  they  were  reported 
mu^ty  by  consumers.  A  shipment  of  3600  dozen  cost,  at 
II  cents  per  dozen,  $396;  boxing,  insurance,  collecting  eggs, 
and  other  expenses  Come  to  $35.25,  making  total  expenses 
$431.25.  The  shipper  received  cash,  IC'S  exchange,  $432, 
making  his  net  profit  75  cents  on  the  shipment. 


Ads.  20.  18B2 
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Gnltivating  the  Almond  in  California. 

The  estimation  in  which  the  almond  is  held  in  America, 
says  the  Garden  and  Forest,  is  seen  from  the  fact  that 
nearly  six  million  pounds  of  these  nuts  were  imported  in 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1890.  They  were  valued, 
too,  at  $813,000,  or  considerably  more  than  all  other  im- 
ported nuts  put  together,  and  this,  not  because  they  are  the 
cheapest,  for  they  are  the  most  expensive  of  imported  nuts. 
There  are  no  reliable  statistics  of  the  home  production,  but 
the  area  suited  for  almond  cultivation  is  confined  to  a  few 
spots  distributed  throughout  the  whole  length  of  California, 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  there  is  enough  of  it,  all  told,  to  supply 
the  American  market.  In  the  last  number  of  the  Popular 
Science  Monthly,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Philpott  gives  a  description 
of  the  processes  by  which  this  favorite  nut  is  produced  and 
made  ready  for  holiday  tables,  from  which  we  condense  the 
following  statements: 

The  trees  are  all  budded  or  grafted,  for  although  a  seed- 
ling almond  may  be  an  improvement  on  the  parent  tree,  it 
is  apt  to  be  worthless,  and  may  be  deadly  poison.  This  in- 
clination to  sport  is  seen  even  in  grafted  trees,  for  in  Mr. 
Philpotts  orchard,  in  which  the  cions  were  ail  taken  from 
the  most  prolific  bearers  of  the  best  nuts  among  tested 
trees,  some  of  them  never  bear  at  all,  others  bear  worthless 
nuts,  one  yields  a  nearly  perfect  peach-pit  enclosed  in  a 
nearly  perfect  almond-drupe.  The  variety  known  as  the 
California  paper  shell,  originated  near  Mr.  Philpott's  ranch, 
is  very  distinct,  although  a  purely  accidental  seedling.  Its 
good  size,  plump  kernel,  thin  shell,  sweet  flavor  and  agree- 
able appearance  enable  it  to  command  two  or  three  cents 
more  a  pound  that  any  other  nut  in  the  market.  It  is  true- 
est  of  all  to  the  type  and  most  distinct  in  the  form  of  the 
tree.  Some  growers  claim  that  it  is  less  prolific  than  many 
other  varieties,  but  others  say  that  it  is  the  most  hardy  and 
most  prolific,  as  well  as  the  most  salable  almond  grown, 
and  it  is  predicted  that  it  will  drive  the  foreign  nuts  out  of 
the  market. 

The  almond  tree  resembles  in  size  and  shape,  as  well  as 
in  smoothness  and  color  of  the  bark,  an  unpruned  apple 
tree,  while  it  is  the  image  of  a  peach  tree  in  foliage  and 
green  fruit.  The  leaf  is  so  exactly  like  that  of  a  peach,  to 
which  it  is  nearly  related,  that  a  casual  visitor  can  scarcely 
distinguish  them.  The  same  is  true  of  the  fruit  in  a  green 
state,  which  is  a  peach  in  taste  and  smell.  The  almond  is 
commonly  grafted  on  peach  stock,  and  an  orchard  of  these 
trees  in  bloom  is  a  thing  of  beauty. 

The  cultivation  of  the  almond  is  very  easy.  The  orchard 
is  plowed  and  harrowed  once  or  twice  a  year,  and  then  the 
weeds  are  kept  down  in  the  easiest  manner  possible,  but 
the  tree  is  never  pruned,  and  the  fruit  is  never  thinned, 
both  of  which  operations  cause  great  expense  in  the  culti- 
vation of  other  orchard  fruits,  while  so  far  it  is  infested 
with  no  parasites,  and  the  grower  is  not  at  the  expense  of 
buying  and  applying  insecticides  or  fungicides.  First  to 
bloom  in  the  spring,  the  almond  is  the  last  to  mature  in  the 
autumn.  All  summer  long  the  fruit  hangs,  the  image  of  a 
green  peach,  and  after  the  first  few  weeks  never  increasing 
or  changing  in  appearance.  Late  in  August  the  seam, 
which  is  rather  deeper  than  in  most  peaches,  will  open  in  a 
few  of  the  earliest,  and  then  the  growers  are  anxious  to 
know  whether  the  almonds  will  open  and  remain  open,  or 
whether  the  drupe  will  remain  closed,  or  will  open  partially 
and  then  close  tight,  for  the  whole  profit  of  the  crop  may 
depend  on  the  behavior  of  the  fruit  in  this  respect.  It  may 
cost  half  of  what  the  crop  is  worth  to  pick  and  husk  it. 

The  nuts  are  knocked  oflF  of  the  tree  with  long  poles,  and 
if  they  are  well  open  they  are  allowed  to  drop  on  the  bare 
ground  and  are  husked  as  they  are  picked  up.  Those  which 
do  not  open  are  husked  with  the  fingers.  The  variety 
mentioned  above  is  one  of  the  freest,  and  its  drupe  often 
falls  ofif  spontaneously  and  leaves  the  naked  nut  hanging  to 
the  tree.  But  ihe  nut  so  freed  from  the  drupe  clings  tight- 
est of  all  to  the  stem  and  is  often  hard  to  knock  down  with- 
out injury  to  the  branches.  In  the  best  of  seasons  a  large 
part  of  the  crop  is  so  badly  opened  that  a  canvas  is  spread 
under  the  tree  for  the  nuts  to  fall  on.  When  all  are  knocked 
down  the  canvas  is  rolled  up  and  carried  to  a  place  where 
there  is  a  simple  table  of  boards.  One  picker  rubs  the 
nuts  to  loosen  the  drupes,  and  the  others  husk.  The  rub- 
ber is  practically  two  old-fashioned  washboards  which 
slide  over  each  other.  The  machine  is  a  fiat-bottomed 
trough,  six  or  eight  feet  long,  and  open  at  one  end,  across 
the  bottom  of  which  pieces  of  lath  are  tacked  an  inch  apart. 
The  nuts  are  scooped  in,  a  few  pounds  at  a  time,  and  a 
shorter  board,  also  ribbed  crosswise  with  lath  and  handled 
like  a  flat-iron,  is  rubbed  over  them,  loosening  their  husks 
and  pushing  them  toward  the  open  end  of  the  trough, 
where  they  fall  into  a  box  to  be  husked.  In  larger  orchards 
more  complicated  machinery  is  operated  by  horse  or  steam 
power,  but  the  drupes  and  nuts  are  still  separated  by  hand. 
The  drupes  are  generally  only  loosened  by  the  machine; 
few  of  them  are  rulDbed  completely  off,  because,  if  force 
enough  were  employed  to  remove  the  drupe,  it  would  break 
the  shell;  therefore,  in  many  orchards  this  year,  the  only 
way  to  market  the  almond  was  to  crack  it  with  the  drupe 
on  and  sell  the  kernel. 

Picking  and  husking  almonds  costs  from  $50  to  $100  a 
ton,  after  which  the  nuts  are  sent  to  be  dried  and  bleached 
with  the  fumes  of  sulphur,  a  process  which  requires  care 
and  experience.  If  this  is  done  well  and  the  nuts  come 
out  bright  and  evenly  bleached,  the  grower  is  satisfied,  for 
he  knows  that  it  is  the  color  which  sells  his  almonds.  It  is 
claimed  that  fruit,  such  as  apricots  and  apples,  which  is 
sulphured  is  poison,  and  yet  unbleached  fruit  will  not 
bring  living  prices.  It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  sul- 
phuring, as  it  is  conducted,  is  of  any  real  injury  even  to  evap- 
orated fruit,  but  in  the  Cdse  of  the  almond  it  is  only  the 
shells  that  are  colored.    As  a  rule,  the  harder  the  shell  the 


whiter  the  almond  will  bleach,  ahhough  this  new  paper 
shell  of  California  will  bleach  the  whitest  of  all. 

When  cured  for  market,  the  nuts  are  stored  and  shipped 
like  barley,  in  coarse  gunny  sacks,  and  although  a  single 
sack  costs  but  seven  or  ten  cents,  the  whole  expense  is  a 
burden  on  California  producers  to  the  amount  of  $2,000,- 
000.  Where  grain  has  to  be  handled  from  five  to  ten  times 
before  it  reaches  the  consumer,  and  all  grain  is  shipped 
from  the  Pacific  ports  in  this  manner,  the  sack  is  a  still 
more  expensive  crudity,  and  the  graingrower  loses  by  it  ten 
per  cent  of  his  gross  proceeds.  But  the  burden  on  the 
almondgrower  is  trifling,  one  per  cent  perhaps  of  the  gross 
product,  and  the  sack  is  altogether  an  advantage,  for  it 
saves  the  delicate  shell  and  furnishes  a  place  for  the  brand 
of  the  orchardist,  who  is  proud  of  his  product  and  wishes 
to  work  up  a  reputation  for  it,  and  it  also  gives  an  oppor- 
tunity for  naming  the  variety  contained  in  each  sack. 

The  practical  question  confronting  each  prospective  or- 
chardist is,  how  soon  will  trees  come  into  bearing  and  pay 
expenses  and  interest  on  the  investment  ?  Some  old  men 
who  have  tried  it,  conclude  that  too  much  planting  for  pos- 
terity is  mistaken  kindness,  for  which  posterity,  lying  in  the 
shade,  kicking  up  its  heels  and  letting  its  faculties  rust  for 
want  of  some  planting  to  do,  returns  no  thanks.  But  the 
almond  is  an  early  bearer.  At  four  years  from  seed,  Mr. 
Philpott's  orchard  yielded  $80  per  acre  gross,  say  $60  net. 
This  year,  at  six  years  old,  with  prices  considerably  below 
the  average,  the  proceed»will  be  $125  an  acre.  Few  or- 
chards have  yielded  so  much  per  tree  of  the  same  size,  but 
these  trees  are  so  wide  apart  that  there  are  only  half  the 
usual  number  to  the  acre.  While  the  trees  are  small,  this 
tells  against  the  yield  per  acre.  In  a  general  way,  it  may 
be  said  that  an  almond  orchard  yields  as  quick  a  return  as 
a  herd  of  beef  steers,  and  at  the  same  time  the  planter  does 
not  lose  the  use  of  his  land.  He  plants  other  crops  be- 
tween the  rows,  but,  of  course,  no  ordinary  annual  crop 
will  yield  a  profitable  return  from  the  price  he  must  pay 
for  land  known  to  be  adapted  to  almonds.  The  almond, 
most  precious  by  weight  of  all  orchard  products,  involves 
less  labor,  care,  anxiety,  expense  and  skill  than  any  other, 
excepting,  perhaps,  the  prune.  In  recent  years  it  has 
never  yielded  the  fabulous  returns  realized  by  the  growers 
of  some  other  fruit  or  nut.  It  never  yields,  as  an  orange 
orchard  has,  a  competence  for  life  in  a  single  year  from  ten 
acres.  Its  reasonable  expectations  are  about  $100  net  per 
acre. 

The  above  statement  is  of  general  interest,  and  its  wide 
publication  in  eastern  journals  of  high  standing  will  not  do 
California  any  harm,  to  say  the  least.  The  writer,  or  his 
condenser,  do,  however,  create  a  few  wrong  impressions  by 
making  as  general  statements  facts  which  are  no  doubt  true 
as  individual  experiences.  For  instance,  it  is  not  true  that 
the  almond  is  infested  with  no  parasites.  It  is  very  subject 
to  red  spider,  and  in  large  interior  orchards  a  summer 
treatment,  consisting  in  spraying  with  cold  water,  followed 
immediately  by  blowing  dry  sublimed  sulphur  through  the 
tree  with  a  bellows,  is  found  necessary.  Fortunately,  it  is 
very  cheap  and  very  efTective. 

Sulphuring,  the  writer  says,  if  done  well,  only  bleaches 
the  shell.  That  is  true,  but  it  would  have  been  just  as  well 
to  add  that  careless  or  excessive  sulphuring  attacks  the 
kernel  to  such  an  extent  that  it  becomes  unmarketable. 

The  article  would  have  more  truly  covered  the  case  if 
recognition  had  been  given  to  other  almond  varieties  of 
local  origin  which  now  constitute  perhaps  nine-tenths  of 
the  almond  plantations  of  the  State.  The  variety  men- 
tioned is  hardly  a  leading  variety,  taking  the  whole  State 
into  account. 

The  writer  in  Garden  and  Forest  seems  to  emphasize  a 
statement  that  only  a  few  spots  in  California  can  success- 
fully produce  the  almond.  That  was  the  impression  ten 
or  twelve  years  ago,  but  since  the  value  of  the  Hatch  seed- 
lings and  other  good  local  varieties  have  been  demonstrated 
the  almond  area  has  been  notably  extended. — Ed.  Press. 

Our  Fruit  Products  at  the  Pure  Pood  Exhibition. 

The  California  State  Horticultural  Society,  at  its  last 
meeting,  decided  to  make  an  exhibition  of  dried  fruits,  etc., 
at  the  Manufacturers',  Dealers'  and  Consumers'  Food  Ex- 
position, to  be  held  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York, 
which  opens  in  October  next. 

The  objects  of  the  exposition  are  to  promote  the  manu- 
facture, sale  and  consumption  of  pure  food  products;  to  es- 
tablish close  cordial  and  confidential  relations  between  the 
manufacturer,  distributer  and  consumer,  and  to  enlighten 
and  educate  the  public  as  to  the  importance  of  using  the 
best  quality  of  food.  It  is  not  intended  to  establish  a  food 
inspection  or  analysis,  but  simply  to  stimulate  the  produc- 
tion of  higher  grades  of  food  products  by  appeals  to  the 
public,  who,  we  believe,  are  judge  and  jury  in  such  matters. 

Madison  Square  Garden  is  the  largest  and  handsomest 
structure  of  the  kind  on  the  American  continent,  occupying 
the  entire  block  fronting  on  Madison  Square  Avenue  and 
in  the  center  of  the  fashionable  and  populous  section  of 
New  York. 

The  advantage  to  be  derived  by  an  exhibition  of  our 
firuit  products  is,  to  establish  in  the  largest  consuming  mar- 
ket and  distributing  center  of  the  continent,  the  fact  of  the 
absolute  purity  and  superiority  of  California  products.  The 
suspicion  of  adulteration  attaches,  unfortunately,  to  our 
(ood  products.  Adulteration  is  not  practiced  in  California, 
but  that  fart  must  become  known,  and  once  known,  the 
market  for  all  that  we  may  produce  will  be  permanently 
established.  The  exposition  at  Madison  Square  offers  us 
this  opportunity.  It  is  the  sheerest  folly  not  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it. 

Those  desiring  to  be  represented  are  requested  at  once  to 


let  us  know  what  they  wish  to  exhibit  and  in  what  manner 
put  up.  The  expense  to  be  incurred  will  be  the  cost  of 
space  and  care  of  the  exhibit  while  on  exhibition,  which 
will  be  nominal,  this  expense  to  be  met  by  assessment, 
each  exhibitor  paying  his  pro  rata.  Freight  charges  to  be 
paid  by  the  exhibitor.  B.  M.  Lelong,  Chairman,  E.  W. 
Maslin,  Secretary,  Committee,  220  Sutter  Street,  San 
Francisco. 

A  Pomona  Man  on  Prunes. 

E.  C.  Thurman  of  Pomona  gives  the  Progress  his  ex- 
perience in  piune-growing  and  curing  as  follows: 

First,  the  trees  must  be  grafted  or  budded  on  plum  stock, 
and  be  one  or  two  years  old — I  prefer  one-year-old  trees. 
They  must  be  planted  about  25  feet  apart,  so  it  will  take 
100  trees  per  acre.  Good  trees  ought  to  be  had  for  20 
cents  apiece,  or  by  the  thousand  for  15  cents.  The  holes 
must  be  dug  from  two  to  three  feet  square,  according  to 
quality  of  the  soil. 

The  fourth  season  after  planting,  and  even  the  third  if 
your  trees  have  been  well  taken  care  of,  you  will  obtain 
about  ten  pounds  of  prunes  to  each  tree,  enough  to  initiate 
yourself  in  the  drying  business.  The  fifth  year  you  will  get 
about  60  pounds  to  each  tree;  the  sixth  year  120  pounds  or 
more  to  the  tree.  After  that,  your  trees  are  in  full-bearing, 
producing,  according  to  location  and  care,  from  150  to  300 
pounds  to  the  tree. 

Do  not  pick  the  prunes  by  hand,  as  they  do  not  ripen  all 
at  the  same  time,  but  in  about  three  weeks.  Begin  to 
shake  your  trees  toward  the  first  of  August,  then  every 
week  after,  and  on  the  fourth  time  pick  them  clean. 

Now  for  the  drying.  The  only  apparatus  needed  is  an 
iron  kettle  holding  from  25  to  50  .gallons  of  water.  To 
each  20  gallons  of  water  add  one  pound  of  the  best  Ameri- 
can concentrated  lye;  have  the  water  boiling,  then  take  a 
wire  basket  of  some  kind — the  home-made  one  will  do 
best — put  20  pounds  of  green  prunes  in  your  basket,  dip 
them  in  the  boiling  kettle,  let  them  remain  there  about  one 
minute,  or  till  you  perceive  that  the  skin  of  your  prunes  are 
cracked  all  over.  Then  take  them  out  and  lay  them  on  a 
tray,  and  in  a  week  or  ten  days,  according  to  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  your  prunes  will  be  dried  enough  to  put  them 
loose  in  any  kind  of  boxes  holding  50  to  75  pounds.  The 
trays  can  be  made  very  cheaply  (about  ten  cen^s  each) 
with  four  sawed  redwood  shakes  three  feet  long,  nailed  on 
a  very  primitive  frame  by  anybody  who  ever  used  a  saw 
and  hammer. 

Now,  when  your  prunes  are  all  dried  and  you  want  to 
give  them  the  finishing  gloss  for  market,  do  as  follows: 
Fill  your  kettle  again  with  water,  but  this  time  no  lye  is 
wanted,  and  when  the  water  is  boiling  sieep  your  prunes  in 
it  for  about  a  minute,  till  every  prune  is  quite  hot,  then  ex- 
pose them  to  the  sun  for  that  day,  and  the  next  morning 
you  can  pack  them  in  boxes  or  sacks  as  you  prefer.  This 
last  steeping  will  make  your  prunes  very  clear  and  glossy, 
and  will  kill  every  insect  and  destroy  their  eggs  effectually. 

If  you  follow  the  above  directions  you  will  turn  out  an 
article  equal  to  the  best  in  the  market,  and  will  obtain  the 
best  price.    Let  us  now  figure  the  cost  and  profit: 

COST. 

Ten  acres  of  land  at  $150  per  acre  .Sl.SOO 

One  thousand  trees  at  20  cents  each  „.  300 

Plowing  the  land   26 

Digging  the  holes   60 

Planting  the  trees   25 

Cultivating   26 

Second,  third  and  fourth  years.  $50  each  for  plowing  and  cultiva- 
ting  150 

Taxes  for  four  years   75 

Four  years'  interest,  compound  at  10  per  ceLt   830 

Total  at  end  of  four  years  .82,880 

PROFIT. 

The  fifth  year  you  ^Tlll  have  1,000  trees,  bearing  at  least  60  ponnds 
each — or  30  tons — equal  to  10  rounds  of  dried  prunes,  worth 
10  cents  per  pound  or  $200  per  ton  $2,000 

If  you  deduct  10  per  cent  for  labor,  you  will  have  a  balance  of 
81,800  net,  paying  for  the  whole  of  the  investment  and  8300 
profit  left. 

The  sixth  year  you  will  have  60  tons  of  green  fruit,  or  20  tons  of 

dried  prunes  worth   4,000 

On  the  seventh  year  your  trees  will  be  in  fall-bearing  condition, 
and  will  bear  each  year  from  150  to  200  or  even  30O  pounds  to 
the  tree,  and  I  believe  I  am  on  the  safe  si  le  when  I  say  that 
each  tree  will  bring  you  $3  net  each  year  or  $5,000 

It  does  not  take  much  perception  to  see  that  thus,  on  an 
outlay  of  not  a  dollar  more  than  $2880,  a  person  can  have 
an  easy  income  of  $5000  in  ten  years'  time.  I  don't  know 
of  any  better  and  easier  way  of  insuring  a  large  income 
than  this.  I  have  made  these  figures  with  care  and 
prudence  on  the  basis  of  financial  results  from  the  profits 
of  my  own  seven-acre  prune  orchard  and  from  the  figures 
given  me  by  four  of  the  most  careful  fruit  growers  in 
Pomona  valley. 


(She  VlJ^EYTOtRD. 


The  Proposition  to  Distill  Second-Crop  Muscatels. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Trade  in  San 
Francisco,  L.  C.  McAfee,  a  member  of  the  board,  was  in- 
structed to  investigate  into  the  matter  of  the  best  method  of 
disposing  of  the  second  and  third  crops  of  Muscatel  and 
other  raisin  grapes.  On  the  12th  inst.  Mr.  McAfee  made 
the  following  report,  which  has  been  sent  out  to  the  differ- 
ent county  Boards  of  Trade,  and  which  will  be  of  interest 
to  the  general  public: 

I  wrote  to  differentjaisinerowers  inquiring  into  the  way 
of  getting  profitable  prices  for  their  raisins,  and  I  found  that 
they  have  already  attempted  to  organize  distilleries  to  make 
sweet  wine,  and  one  gentleman  has  already  oflfered  a  build- 
ing site  in  his  vineyard  for  a  distillery,  should  the  distillery 
be  located  there. 

I  wrote  to  S.  H.  Cole  of  Fresno  and  he  replied  that  a 
committee  had  been  appointed  to  consider  the  matter  and  to 
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inquire  further  into  the  same.  A  convention  was  held  at 
Selma  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with  Williams,  Brown 
&  Co.  on  a  proposition  to  erect  a  distillery  at  that  place, 
capable  of  handling  from  5000  to  10,000  tons  of  second  and 
third  crop  grapes.  There  were  about  150  raisingrowers 
present  at  this  convention  and  they  agreed  to  furnish  about 
2842  tons  at  a  cost  of  about  $7  per  ton,  which  would  enable 
the  distillery  to  go  ahead. 

I  have  consulted  with  two  persons  engaged  in  the  wine 
industry,  Mr.  Landsberger  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Wetmore.  Mr. 
Landsberger  writes  me  the  following  letter: 

San  Francisco,  Cal...  July  12,  1892. 

Mr  L.  C.  McAfee:— In  answer  to  your  question,  as  to  what  use 
could  be  made  of  the  second  crop  of  Muscatel  grapes,  other  than  for 
drying  purposes,  allow  me  to  sav: 

First-If  said  grapes  attain  sufficient  sugar,  say  from  28  per  cent  to 
30  per  cent,  as  shown  by  Balling's  Must  Scale,  a  good,  sweet  Mus- 
catel wine  can  therefrom  be  made.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however, 
that  the  trade  demands  a  wine  that  should  be  10  to  20  per  cent  in  al- 
coholic strength,  showing,  after  alcoholization,  not  less  than  10  per 
cent  (but  12  per  cent  preferable)  of  sugar  by  aforesaid  Ballmg's  Scale. 
As  our  present  laws  allow  only  the  addition  of  14  per  cent  of  alcohol 
free  of  tax,  and  the  5  per  cent  or  6  per  cent  more  needed  would  have 
to  pay  the  tax,  thus  increasing  the  cost  of  production,  the  profitability 
of  making  sweet  Muscatel  wine  is  doubtful. 

In  my  estimation  only  a  very  limited  amount  of  such  wins  would 
find  a  ready  market.  The  next  use  that  can  be  made  of  these  grapes, 
and  independent  of  their  saccharine  strength,  would  be  for  distillation 
into  brandy.  But  here  I  must  remark  that  only  a  very  limited  amount 
of  such  brandy  could  at  present  find  a  market.  The  only  few  houses 
that  buy  the  article  have  already  contracted  for  next  year's  supply.  It 
is  only  very  lately  that  the  demand  for  Muscat  brandy  has  sprung  up. 
Until  about  one  year  ago  it  could  not  be  sold  at  all.  The  German 
and  English  markets  absolutely  refused  it. 

A  third  article  that  could  be  made  of  it  is  a  grape  syrup.  Only  a 
very  limited  demand  for  this  article  is  found  in  this  market;  but  I 
verily  believe  that,  if  properly  made  and  handled,  it  could  be  effectu- 
ally introduced,  not  only  in  the  eastern  and  western  States,  but  also 
in  European  markets,  where  probably  an  unlimited  sale  could  be 
established. 

A  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Heyse,  says  that  the  Peruvians  make  pisco 
(a  liquor)  from  these  grapes,  and  that  Leland  Stanford  has  succeeded 
in  making  an  article  at  his  Vina  vineyard  in  every  respect  equal  to  the 
best  Peruvian  pisco.    Yours  respectfully,       I.  L.  Landsberger. 

The  figures  that  I  received  from  Mr.  Landsberger  were 
identically  the  same  as  those  received  from  Mr.  Wetmore, 
which  are  as  follows:  The  brandy  that  could  be  disposed 
of  at  present  price  would  be  100,000  gallons,  which,  at  35 
gallons  to  the  ton,  is  the  product  of  3000  tons  of  fresh 
grapes;  200,000  gallons  sweet  Muscat  wine  at  60  to  65  gal- 
lons of  wine  to  the  ton  of  grapes  equals  about  3000  tons  of 
grapes.  At  40  cents  per  gallon  for  the  brandy  the  yield  is 
equal  to  $14  per  ton  for  fresh  grapes.  Distillers  buying 
grapes,  based  upon  the  price  for  brandy,  could  not  pay  over 
$8  per  ton  for  fresh  grapes.  At  30  cents  per  gallon  for 
sweet  wine  the  winemaker  can  afford  to  pay  $12  per  ton  for 
fresh  grapes.  This  would  reduce  the  fresh-grape  product 
6000  tons. 

Further,  if  the  grapegrowers  would  cooperate  they  would 
give  the  distillers  a  profit. 

So  I  think,  as  an  experiment  in  the  industry,  we  could 
get  very  little  relief  in  the  raisin  market  by  manufacturing  the 
second  and  third  crops  of  grapes  into  wine  and  brandy.  It 
is  in  the  line  of  developing  a  new  industry  to  the  people, 
and  the  matter  might  be  further  investigated,  and  this 
board  could  not  do  better  than  attempt,  in  every  way  possi- 
ble, to  favor,  as  much  as  possible,  diversified  interests; 
though  I  confess  that  the  outlook  for  the  second  and  third 
crops  does  not  look  encouraging. 

W.  Pfeffer  continues  his  notes  on  training  the  vine  in 
the  Wine  and  Spirit  Review  as  follows: 

One  of  the  systems  of  training  the  vine,  still  more  or  less 
in  the  experimental  stage,  is  one  I  saw  several  years  ago 
in  the  vineyard  of  Dr.  John  A.  Stewart,  of  Santa  Cruz.  He 
plants  two  rows  of  vines  close  together,  some  twenty 
inches  apart,  or  thereabout.  He  uses  wire  for  support 
of  the  bearing  canes.  The  distance  the  vines  are  planted 
apart  in  rows  I  do  not  recollect,  nor  do  I  know  at  present 
what  he  thinks  of  the  plan  after  several  years  of  trial,  but 
as  he  is  a  progressive  public-spirited  gentleman,  I  trust  he 
will  some  day  in  the  near  future  add  to  our  general  stock 
of  knowledge  whatsoever  good  he  derives  from  his  way 
of  training  the  vine. 

The  Wm.  Wehner  method  of  training  the  vine  consists 
of  planting  the  vines  in  such  a  way  that  four  vines  will 
always  form  an  independent  square,  or,  in  other  words, 
on  a  rectangular  plot  of  land  containing  nine  square  feet 
he  plants  on  each  corner  one  vine.  The  distance  between 
two  such  rectangular  plots  can  be  eight  or  seven  feet  or 
even  six  feet  according  to  the  planters'  fancy,  and  whether  he 
wishes  to  do  the  plowing  and  cultivating  of  the  vineyard 
with  one  horse,  or,  in  a  more  expeditious  way,  with  two 
horses  abreast.  To  further  explain  the  very  ingenious  idea 
of  Mr.  Wehner,  I  will  state  while  he  thus  plants  the  vines 
three  feet  apart,  each  vine,  when  of  a  long  pruning  variety, 
is  intended  to  serve  as  a  support  of  the  long  bearing  cane 
from  the  neighboring  vine,  and  thus  do  away  with  wire, 
slats,  stakes  or  whatever  is  used  for  support  of  the  vines. 
More  than  this,  a  vineyard  planted  in  this  way  on  low 
land  presents  no  obstacle  for  one  horse  to  pass  cross- 
ways  even  through  the  rectangular  plots  shortly  after  the 
pruning  of  the  vines,  and  we  thus  have  a  system  that 
combines  all  th«  principal  advantages,  and  in  the  words  of 
Mr.  Wehner  "  the  vines  can  be  plowed  all  around;  vines 
close  together  give  all  the  shade  needed  and  no  extra  ex- 
pense for  stakes,  wires,  etc. 

But  to  those  growers  whose  lot  is  cast  in  the  mountains, 
either  by  accident  or  design,  for  the  working  out  of  viticul- 
tural  problems,  no  system  however  advantageous  it  may  be 
for  level  land  vineyards,  will  be  of  any  avail  to  them,  and 
they  must,  by  force  of  neccesity,  work  out  a  system  suitable 
to  their  surroundings. 


The  shipments  from  San  Diego  to  Mazatlan  are  increas- 
infj.  The  last  steamer  took  down  the  largest  consignment 
yet  made,  consisting  of  fruits,  cheese,  pickles,  canned 
good»i  potatoes  and  vegetables.  The  fruits  embrace 
peaf.heb,  apricots,  apples  and  other  fruits  produced  in  the 
virinity.  The  returning  cargo  will  consist  of  tropical  fruits 
I'or  the  San  Diego  market. 


(She  JStock  'Y'ak.d. 

American  Short-Horn  Herd  Book. 

We  have  to  thank  the  Short- Horn  Breeder's  Association 
for  the  receipt  of  the  37th  volume,  a  book  of  11 16  pages, 
containing  the  pedigrees  of  4644  bulls  and  8951  cows, 
with  the  request  from  Secretary  Pickrell  that  we  give  such 
notice  of  the  book  through  this  paper,  as  we  may  feel  justi- 
fied in  doing:  also  of  the  circular,  hereafter  referred  to. 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  the  work  that  we  have  re- 
ceived at  this  office  direct  from  the  Association;  whether 
it  has  been  sent  us  on  account  of  the  correspondence  that 
has  appeared  in  our  columns  at  different  times  in  regard 
to  the  premiums  offered  for  milking  Shorthorns  at  the  State 
Fair,  or  from  the  supposition  that  the  interests  in  the 
breed  are  being  considerably  extended  in  this  State,  we 
cannot  say. 

We  are  sorry  to  say,  however,  that  the  record  does  not 
confirm  the  correctness  of  the  latter  view,  as  there  are  only 
II  owners  of  cows  having  entries,  residents  of  this  State,  as 
compared  with  25  in  Oregon  and  seven  in  Washington. 
Besides  these,  there  are  several  owners  of  one  or  more 
bulls  in  each  of  the  three  States,  which  is  an  all  important 
factor  in  the  general  improvemerft  of  the  cattle  of  the 
country  in  which  they  are  used. 

The  American  Short-Horn  Herd  Book  was  first  started 
under  very  discouraging  circumstances  by  the  late  Lewis 
F.  Allen  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  who  published  the  first  volume 
in  1846,  at  his  own  private  expense,  not  being  able  to  in- 
duce any  breeder  to  join  him  in  the  enterprise.  It  con- 
tains the  pedigrees  of  about  600  Shorthorns,  190  of  which 
are  bulls. 

The  second  volume,  containing  about  3000  pedigrees, 
was  not  published  till  September,  1855,  or  nine  years  after 
the  first  volume  appeared,  so  tardy  were  the  breeders  of 
this  country  in  appreciating  the  value  of  such  a  record. 

The  third  volume  was  published  in  1857  and  the  fourth 
in  1859.  In  the  third  volume  we  find  recorded  some  of  the 
first  Shorthorns  that  came  to  California. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  enterprise  began  to  pay. 
The  cattle  trade  having  recovered  from  a  long  period  of 
depression,  the  entries  were  much  more  numerous,  the 
bull  numbers  in  the  fourth  volume  running  up  to  3622. 

Mr.  Strafford,  the  editor  and  owner  of  the  English  Herd 
Book,  had  by  this  time  closed  that  work  against  the  pedi- 
grees of  American  cattle,  unless  they  were  imported  into 
England.  This  fact,  in  a  measure,  undoubtedly  helped  on 
with  the  publication  of  the  American  Herd  Book,  the  only 
one  in  which  from  that  time  forward,  the  breeders  of  this 
country  could  record  the  pedigrees  of  their  Shorthorns. 

Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  to  Mr.  Allen  for  his 
perseverance  in  continuing  the  work  under  pecuniary 
losses  and  most  discouraging  circumstances,  and  we  often 
wonder  where  would  have  been  the  man  who  would  have 
done  likewise  and  taken  up  the  laborious  task  if  he  had 
laid  it  down  on  the  completion  of  the  first  volume. 

The  circumstance,  had  it  taken  place,  might  have  has- 
tened the  formation  of  an  association  such  as  eventually 
purchased  the  work  from  him  whose  last  work  was  done 
on  the  24th  volume,  published  in  1883. 

The  American  Short-Horn  Breeders'  Association  was 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  April 
26,  1882,  since  which  time  it  has  published  13  large  vol- 
umes, the  25th  to  37th  volumes,  inclusive,  with  generally 
good  satisfaction  to  breeders.  As  a  matter  of  course 
where  there  is  a  Board  of  Directors  there  will  be  differ- 
ences of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  management  and  rules  of 
entry. 

The  pedigrees  of  heifers  have  always  been  admitted  to 
record  in  the  American  Herd  Book,  difiering  in  this  re- 
spect from  the  English  H.  B.,  which  admits  no  females 
till  they  have  produced  a  living  calf,  excepting  as  produce 
under  the  pedigree  of  its  dam. 

Many  breeders  advocate  the  adoption  of  that  rule  for 
the  A.  H.  B.,  but  as  yet  they  appear  to  be  in  the  minority. 
With  this  minority  we  agree  and  cannot  see  the  use  of  en- 
tering several  thousand  pedigrees  in  each  volume  before 
knowing  whether  the  animals  to  which  they  belong  will  be 
useful  as  breeders  of  pedigree  cattle  or  not. 

Another  thing  on  which  there  is  difference  of  opinion  is 
the  abbreviation  of  all  pedigrees,  as  they  have  been  for  the 
last  seven  volumes,  merely  giving  sire  and  dam,  with  ref- 
erence to  volume  in  which  she  is  entered,  with  the  addi- 
tion— tracing  to  imported — (for  example)  Goodness,  by 
Orontes  (4623).  Or  take  an  imported  cow,  calved  in  1891, 
after  the  gr.  d.  and  her  sire,  we  have,  '  etc,  as  in  Lavender 
33d,  vol.  26,  p.  792."  In  another  pedigree  we  find  refer- 
ence to  a  dam  recorded  in  the  12th  volume. 

We  are  fully  aware  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  all  the 
volumes  of  the  Herd  Book  in  order  to  make  a  proper 
study  and  get  a  fair  understanding  of  pedigrees  in  general, 
but  there  are  many  breeders  who  have  not  got  them  and  for 
various  reasons  have  no  intention  of  being  possessed  of 
them  all.  These  should  be  considered  and  be  given  the 
privilege  of  being  able  to  trace  the  pedigrees  of  their 
cattle  to  the  foundation  by  referring  to  some  full  pedigree 
in  the  same  volume,  this  principally  with  reference  to  be- 
ginners, who  sometimes  buy  the  volumes  in  which  their 
own  cattle  are  recorded,  and  no  other. 

With  old  breeders  who  have  made  a  life  long  study  of 
pedigrees  and  the  principles  of  breeding  involved  therein, 
it  is  different,  yet  we  hold  that  the  manner  of  abbrevia- 
tion is  unfair  to  them,  chiefly  in  making  more  trouble  in 
searching  out  full  pedigrees. 

A  breeder  who  is  acquainted  with  the  breeding  of  his 
own  cattle,  as  every  breeder  ought  to  be,  does  not  care  for 
a  full  reference  in  the  same  volume  for  his  own  sake,  as  he 
has  no  need  to  go  to  the  herd  book  for  a  full  pedigree;  he 
will  have  that  in  his  own  private  record,  if  nowhere  else. 

It  is  in  wanting  to  find  out  how  others,  some  of  the  most 
successful  breeders  perhaps,  have  bred  and  succeeded  that 
one  wants  to  search  the  herd  books,  and  in  so  doing  it  is 


unnecessary  trouble  to  have  to  refer  to  several  volumes  to 
get  at  the  body  of  the  pedigree,  as  it  were,  when  one  ought 
to  be  able  to  refer  to  all,  on  the  cow's  side,  in  one  volume. 
Not  to  be  able  to  do  this  is  bad  enough,  and  if  the  system 
is  continued  for  several  more  volumes,  there  will  be  few 
who  will  face  the  task  of  what  is  called  analyzing  a  pedi- 
gree, and  search  out  the  breeding  of  every  bull  in  the  pedi- 
gree of  every  other  bull  to  the  foundation. 

That  is  what  one  has  to  do  when  he  wants  to  introduce 
new  blood  into  his  herd  by  the  purchase  of  a  bull.  He 
should  know  the  pedigree  from  top  to  bottom,  and  breeders 
who  pay  for  having  the  pedigrees  of  their  cattle  recorded 
"are  entitled  to  every  reasonable  facility  that  can  be  given 
to  aid  them  in  acquiring  that  knowledge. 

By  abbreviating  the  pedigrees,  many  more  can  be  got 
into  a  volume,  consequently  making  it  much  more  profit- 
able, in  a  money  point  of  view,  to  the  association,  enabling 
it  to  give  away  some  thousands  of  dollars  yearly  in  pre- 
miums for  the  benefit  and  encouragement  of  Shorthorn 
breeders  to  improve  the  breed  for  the  various  purposes  for 
which  it  is  used. 

Regarding  all  that  pertains  to  the  management  of  the 
work,  we  consider  it  well  and  expeditiously  done,  with  very 
few  mistakes  for  so  latge  a  volume.  There  is  an  index  of 
breeders  and  owners,  covering  about  40  pages,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  book;  then  follows  996  pages  of  pedigrees, 
the  bulls  being  placed  in  alphabetical  order  and  all  of  each 
owner's  cows  under  his  own  name.  The  females  are  in- 
dexed at  the  end  of  the  volume,  with  the  name  of  the  sire 
added — thus,  Dora  by  Grover — the  addition  being  a  great 
help  in  finding  the  pedigree  of  a  cow  through  reference  to 
the  index. 

THE  CIRCULAR 

Above  mentioned  contains  a  list  of  the  herd  books  for  sale, 
the  price  of  which  has  been  reduced  50  per  cent  on  all 
volumes  up  to  volume  30,  excepting  that  volumes  i,  9,  10, 
II  and  12  are  out  of  print. 

The  reduction  puts  the  price  of  all  the  volumes  (excepting 
the  five  out  of  print)  and  the  E.  H.  B.  Reprint  of  Bulls,  to 
$60  for  the  lot,  less  than  $2  per  volume  all  round.  This 
offer  is  extended  to  December  31,  1892,  and  all  who  wish 
to  become  owners  of  as  complete  a  set  as  can  now  be  got 
should  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  and  write  J.  H. 
Pickrell,  secretary,  Montauk  block,  Chicago,  for  particulars. 

The  association  has  agreed  to  make  an  entry  of  25  Short- 
horn cows  for  the  dairy  school  at  the  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion, and  offers  very  liberal  additions  to  the  published  list 
of  premiums  in  both  dairy  and  beef  classes.  The  amount 
offered  is  more  than  $5000,  which  includes  four  premiums 
added  in  the  Grand  Sweepstakes  class,  if  won  by  a  Short- 
horn, of  $500,  $300.  $200  and  $100. 

At  the  Chicago  Fat  S  ock  Show,  to  be  held  in  November 
next,  there  are  about  $1000  offered  in  additional  premiums 
by  the  association  for  competing  Shorthorns,  so  that 
there  is  every  inducement  for  those  to  exhibit  who  feel  in- 
clined to  do  so. 


IIJhe  D/cIRY. 


Dairying  in  Kern  County. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  at  the  same  time  least 
noted  industries  of  Kern  county,  says  the  Kern  County 
Echo,  is  the  dairy  business.  From  the  fact  that  the 
business  is  not  run  upon  any  systematic  plan,  and  that  it 
is  generally  carried  on  in  connection  with  general  farming 
or  stock  raising,  it  is  difficult  to  give  many  exact  figures 
as  to  the  profits  of  the  business.  All  estimates  of  the 
exact,  direct  proceeds  must  fall  short  because  of  the  many 
indirect  items  of  profit  through  other  lines  of  farming  with 
which  it  is  connected. 

Until  a  few  years  ago,  the  dairy  business  of  the  county 
was  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  a  corporation  which 
with  the  proverbial  soullessness  of  corporations  effectually 
squelched  the  small  dairies.  Since  the  breaking  up  of  the 
large  dairy  ranches  into  small  holdings,  the  dairy  business 
here  has  improved  rapidly  and  in  its  present  condition, 
and  future  outlook  is  one  of  the  most  promising  industries 
of  the  county.  In  the  past,  the  large  ranges  and  the 
demand  for  stock  cattle  induced  the  dairies  to  make 
the  calves  a  primary  object  in  their  work.  Instead 
of  the  calf  getting  what  was  left  after  the  dairyman 
was  done,  the  order  was  reversed,  and  the  dairy- 
man took  the  leavings.  The  inevitable  tendency  of 
such  a  policy  was  towaid  beef  rather  than  milk, 
and  the  equally  inevitable  result  of  such  a  tendency 
was  a  disaster  to  the  dairy  products. 

Some  of  the  men  who  we  still  count  as  dairymen  are  in 
reality  only  breeding  fine  bulls  for  the  stockmen  and 
count  their  dairy  produce  simply  as  an  item  of  that  business. 
So  much  is  the  dairy,  as  a  distinct  feature,  in  its  infancy 
here  that,  we  regret  to  note,  there  are  scarcely  any  of 
the  economical,  modern  devices  for  dairying,here.  Neither 
has  the  beef  tendency  in  the  cow  been  overcome.  In  every 
dairy  in  the  county  there  are  so  many  beef  cows  that  the  milk 
producer  has  scarcely  a  ghost  of  a  chance.  But  in  spite  of 
all  this  the  fine  opportunities  for  green  feed  almost  the 
entire  year,  the  remarkably  equable  temperature  and  the 
large  and  constantly  increasing  home  demand  for  dairy 
products  all  combine  to  make  the  business  profitable  to 
those  already  engaged  in  it,  and  to  offer  good  inducements 
to  others  to  embark  in  it. 

During  the  year  ending  Dec.  30  1891  there  was  exported 
from  Kern  county,  149,615  pounds  of  cheese.  Much  of 
the  whey  and  milk  went  into  hogs,  of  which  were  shipped 
27  car  loads  or  1,960  head.  The  butter,  of  which  a  very 
large  amount  was  made,  was  almost  entirely  consumed  by 
the  home  trade  at  an  average  price  of  30  cents  per  pound 
while  the  home  consumption  of  cheese  was  fully  equal  to 
half  of  the  exports  of  that  product,  and  of  bogs,  was  equal 
to,  or  exceeded  the  exports. 

Among  the  most  prominent  of  Kern  county  butter  and 
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cheese  producers,  is  Frank  Corsett,  of  the  Old  river  dis- 
trict. He  has  a  better  class  of  dairy  cows  than  the  average 
and  being  a  progressive  man,  is  selecting  and  breeding 
with  a  view  to  improving  the  dairy  qualities  of  his  stock. 
J.  S.  Ellis  makes  considerable  cheese  and  butter,  but  his 
cattle  bear  a  wide  reputation  for  their  beef  qualities,  so 
that  the  raising  of  fine  bulls  for  stock  breeders  is  his 
principal  object.  Both  of  these  men  find  hogs  a  very  im- 
portant adjunct  of  their  dairy  work  and  have  some 
thoroughbred  stock  in  that  line. 

W.  Canfield  has  been  in  the  dairy  business  here  for 
years,  and  is  a  heavy  producer,  especially  of  cheese.  His 
chief  difficulty  has  been  the  lack  of  a  convenient  shipping 
point.  The  station  of  Canfield  to  be  established  near  him 
on  the  new  S.  P.  branch  railroad  will  be  a  great  convenience 
to  him  as  well  as  to  many  of  his  neighbors  who  are  in  the 
same  business.  Chris  Mattley  is  one  of  the  best  informed 
men  in  the  dairy  work  in  the  county  and  everything  that 
he  has  to  say  on  the  subject  may  be  considered  authoritative. 
He  keeps  a  careful  record  of  everything  produced,  the 
average  of  his  cows,  the  prices  received,  and,  in  fact,  every- 
thing pertaining  to  his  work  is  carefully  noted  in  true 
business  style.  He  milks  on  an  average  60  cows.  During 
1 891  he  made  both  butter  and  cheese,  but  this  year  has  made 
butter  alone.  His  sales  of  butter  during  the  first  six  months 
of  the  year  were  over  $2000.  His  cows,  on  alfalfa  and  hay 
alone,  no  other  feed  being  used,  average  $50  per  year 
apiece.  This  is  a  better  average  than  many  dairies  can 
show  with  a  liberal  use  of  mill  or  other  feed.  Mr.  Mattley 
has  recently  ordered  a  cream  separator,  which  will  greatly 
facilitate  the  labor  of  handling  the  milk  as  well  as  increase 
the  average  yield  of  butter.  He  is  well  pleased  with  the 
prospects  for  the  dairy  interests  and  thinks  that  there  is 
room  for  a  great  increase  in  production.  P.  Corti,  Herman 
Piper  and  John  Batiste  are  men  bred  to  the  work  and  are 
constantly  increasing  their  stock  both  in  quantity  and 
quality.  There  are  two  milk  dairies  that  supply  Bakersfield 
with  milk.  Mr.  Klipstine  milks  from  100  to  150  cows, 
and  besides  his  sales  of  milk,  produces  a  large  quantity  of 
butter  by  the  cream  separator  process. 

The  milk  dairy  of  Mrs.  Mastellar  is  a  fine  illustration  of 
what  can  be  done  by  strict  attention  to  work.  Starting  less 
than  two  years  ago  with  two  or  three  cows  and  a  can 
carried  around  among  her  neighbors  she  has  built  up  a 
good  business  employing  considerable  labor  and  paying  a 
good  income. 

An  Instanoe  of  Snccessfal  Dairying. 

Frank  S.  Chapin  writes  as  follows  for  the  Record  Union; 
After  having  seen  so  many  who  think  there  are  no  chances 
left  in  California  for  a  poor  man,  the  writer  was  greatly 
pleased  the  other  day  in  Sierra  valley  to  notice  a  marked 
instance  of  successful  accumulation  at  farming. 

Ten  years  since  a  young  man  came  to  the  valley  without 
means  and  began  work  on  a  farm.  It  was  soon  discovered 
that  he  had  no  time  for  anything  else  and  his  services 
commanded  an  extra  price.  As  fast  as  he  earned  a  hun- 
dred dollars  he  loaned  it  out,  and  at  the  end  of  four  years 
his  wages  and  the  interest  they  had  earned  amounted  to 
S2000.  In  the  meantime  he  bad  established  so  good  a 
name  that  be  was  able  to  take  advantage  of  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  buy  a  fine  dairy  ranch  on  reasonable  terms. 
His  mother  had  taught  him  the  secret  of  making  fine  but- 
ter of  good  keeping  qualities,  and  he  was  able  to  get  favor- 
able contracts  from  large  consumers.  When  his  own  sup- 
ply was  short  he  filled  some  of  these  with  butter  bought  of 
his  neighbors,  whose  make  was  not  so  uniformly  good  as 
to  enable  them  to  secure  contracts  on  their  own  account. 

Some  time  since  he  has  put  in  an  engine  and  separator, 
and  says  that  he  now  makes  ten  pounds  of  butter  from  the 
milk  that  formerly  made  seven.  As  he  was  always  careful 
in  his  methods,  I  do  not  think  this  statement  was  made 
from  a  careful  comparison  of  results,  but  was  intended  to 
convey  the  idea  that  there  was  a  great  gain.  His  next 
move  will  be  to  purchase  a  foundation  herd  from  some  fam- 
ily of  Shorthorns  noted  as  producers  of  butter.  As  he  al- 
ready has  more  personal  property  than  enough  to  pay  off 
all  the  indebtedness  on  a  ranch  worth  easily  $15,000,  the 
young  man  is  in  a  good  position  to  make  a  wise  invest- 
ment of  that  kind. 

His  success  was  not  because  he  had  a  better  chance 
than  others  or  more  natural  capacity.  I  saw  one  ranch  of 
920  acres,  with  fair  buildings  and  fences,  offered  at  $5000. 
It  was  less  than  Government  price  for  the  land,  with  value 
of  improvements  added.  It  needed  someone  with  the 
health  and  capital  to  bring  more  of  the  land  under  cultiva- 
tion, and  to  bring  in  a  ditch  of  water  to  irrigate  alfalfa.  It 
is  easily  capable  of  being  made  to  pay  a  good  interest  on 
$25,000.  Nor  is  this  the  only  similar  chance.  Again  there 
are  hundreds  of  just  as  capable  men  as  our  friend  who  has 
succeeded  so  well,  who  have  worked  hard  most  of  the  time 
for  the  past  ten  years,  earned  a  great  deal  of  money  and 
are  no  better  off  than  they  were  then.  This  man  had  self- 
respect  and  a  desire  for  the  esteem  of  others,  and  had 
neither  time  nor  money  to  waste. 

With  accumulated  capital,  established  credit  and  busi- 
ness experience,  he  is  in  position  to  make  the  next  $50,000 
easier  than  he  has  made  the  first  $15,000. 
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(She  ^lEbE). 

Monntain  Hay  Handling. 

Frank  S.  Chapin  writes  to  the  Record-  Union  concerning 
his  observations  in  the  mountain  counties  of  northeastern 
California  as  follows  :  Traveling  through  the  mountains 
for  some  weeks,  where  hay  is  the  principal  crop,  my  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  the  many  devices  for  stacking  and 
•toring  away  in  the  barns.  Many  styles  of  net  are  used. 
Some  roll  the  load  from  the  wagons,  making  a  stack  a 


little  wider  than  the  length  of  the  wagon  and  rolling  it  by 
means  of  a  long  rope  and  windlass  to  the  end  of  the  stack 
farthest  from  the  wagon,  another  rolls  the  load  up  the  side 
of  the  stack.  Others  are  used  to  roll  the  load  upon  a  car 
resting  on  a  track  that  carries  it,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to 
the  angle  of  the  roof.  Other  nets  are  arranged  to  raise  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  the  load  to  the  stack  by  a  derrick.  All 
these  devices  handle  hay  rapidly  when  everything  is  just 
right,  but  it  is  considerable  trouble  to  prepare  fixtures  and 
sometimes  hard  to  get  and  keep  such  men  as  can  work 
them  to  good  advantage. 

To  unload  by  one  net  takes  a  very  heavy  derrick  and 
considerable  tackle,  while  the  small  nets  take  more  time  to 
unload  and  to  arrange  for  loading. 

The  horse  fork  is  more  generally  used  than  any  other 
device,  and  when  it  has  six  rines  that  are  long  enough  to 
reach  half  way  to  the  bottom  of  the  load,  and  derrick 
and  horse  are  arranged  and  trained  to  work  it  well, 
there  seems  to  be  no  better  way.  For  stacking,  a  very 
popular  derrick  is  built  like  a  windmill  frame,  mounted  on 
runners  so  as  to  be  easily  moved,  and  having  a  heavy  pole 
whose  center  works  on  a  joint  on  top  of  the  derrick. 

Ward  Bros,  of  Modoc  have  a  full-grown  Percheron 
stallion  that  is  spending  his  vacation  pitching  hay.  He 
starts  the  fork  steadily,  then  takes  a  brisk  trot  as  soon  as 
it  is  free  from  the  load.  If  the  men  will  do  their  part  as 
well,  he  puts  a  forkful  to  the  top  of  the  stack  about  as  quick 
as  a  man  would,  and  easily  disposes  of  a  load  in  five 
minutes. 

Those  who  build  the  wagon  sheds  and  stables  at  the 
sides  of  their  barns  high  enough  to  take  a  load  of  hay  and 
arrange  for  forkmg  into  the  barn  from  the  side  of  the  mow, 
can  unload  in  about  the  same  time.  When  they  elevate 
to  the  ridge  and  run  it  along  a  track  it  takes  more  time,  in 
proportion  to  length  of  barn — generally  10  to  15  minutes. 

Those  who  put.  up  hay  for  least  labor  do  not  load  wagons 
at  all,  but  come  to  the  stack  with  1000  to  1 500  pounds 
upon  a  heavy  rake,  called  a  buck,  and  either  elevate  it  by 
machinery  from  the  side  of  the  stack  or  slide  it  up  the  end 
upon  an  incline. 

Farmers  are  using  more  care  every  year  to  guard  against 
the  great  loss  all  around  the  outside  of  the  stack,  caused 
by  rain  and  sunshine.  With  derricks  they  are  building 
stacks  as  high  as  40  feet,  and  one  often  sees  stacks  upward 
of  100  feet  long.  In  Honey  Lake  valley  the  best  farmers 
cover  with  lumber,  generally  fencing,  which  is  used  for 
several  years  and  finally  made  into  fence. 

I  can  see  no  good  reason  why  heavy  paper  treated  with 
paraffine,  matthine,  or  some  similar  preparation,  and  kept 
in  place  by  cleats,  to  cover  a  stack  in  sections,  would  not 
be  a  very  cheap  and  efficient  way  of  protecting  hay  from 
loss.  Good  barns  pay  a  large  interest  on  cost  in  saving 
on  quality  of  the  hay  they  store,  but  in  this  new  country, 
with  its  many  uses  for  money,  not  many  feel  that  they  can 
spare  the  means  to  build. 


Labor-Saving  Devices  for  Beetgrowers. 

The  exigencies  of  the  sugar  beet  product  at  Chino  are 
stimulating  local  inventive  genius,  and  the  Champion  thus 
alludes  to  it: 

Since  the  beet  harvest  of  last  year,  the  subject  of  pulling 
and  topping  beets  economically  by  machine  has  occupied  a 
number  of  persons  in  Chino.  It  has  been  believed  that 
some  implement  could  be  constructed  by  which  the  work 
could  be  done  much  more  rapidly,  easily  and  economically 
than  by  the  old  method  of  plowing  with  a  plowshare,  pull- 
ing and  topping  by  hand.  Among  very  large  beets,  this 
method  left  a  large  percentage  of  the  beets  in  the  ground, 
as  all  below  the  depth  at  which  the  plow  is  run  cannot  be 
gathered. 

W.  K.  Gird  has  invented  and  made  a  machine  designed 
to  plow  out,  elevate  and  top  the  beets.  Its  mechanism  is 
very  ingenious  and  calculated  to  deliver  the  beets  in  prime 
shape.  It  is  now  awaiting  some  corrections  and  improve- 
ments. 

H.  B.  Martin  has  made  an  implement  to  pull  beets,  the 
simplicity  of  the  construction  of  which  is  a  big  item  in  its 
favor.    It  will  undoubtedly  be  a  success,  when  Mr.  Mar 
tin's  idea  is  completely  wrought  out  in  it.   He  is  also  work- 
ing upon  a  topping  machine. 

But  Mr.  T.  F.  White  has,  we  believe,  the  honor  of  in- 
venting, manufacturing  and  first  successfully  operating  a 
machine  which  pulls  the  beets  and  lays  them  regularly  and 
in  good  condition  on  the  top  of  the  ground.  We  had  the 
pleasure  a  few  days  ago  of  observing  this  machine  making 
a  trial  in  the  fields,  and  it  certainly  appeared  to  be  capable 
of  doing  all  that  was  claimed  for  it.  It  consists  of  cultiva- 
tor trucks  with  beams  extending  forward  to  a  gauge  wheel. 
To  this  beam  is  attached  a  series  of  three  pairs  of  rods  or 
prongs,  pointed  at  the  lower  or  anterior  end,  and  retreating 
on  an  incline.  The  points  of  the  first  pair  are  about  four 
inches  apart,  or  wide  enough  to  admit  of  the  larger  beets 
passing  between  them.  As  they  recede  they  approach 
each  other.  The  second  pair  is  closer  together,  designed  to 
pick  up  the  smaller  beets  which  pass  entirely  through  the 
first  pair.  The  whole  set  can  be  raised  or  lowered  in  the 
ground  at  will  by  a  pair  of  levers.  When  working,  the 
beets  are  caught  between  the  prongs,  and  by  the  approach 
of  the  rods  together  and  the  resistance  of  the  soil,  are 
raised  up  the  incline  until  they  are  dropped  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  The  implement  picks  up  the  very  smallest 
beets,  as  well  as  the  large  ones,  and  lays  them  in  a  row 
with  the  tops  in  the  direction  in  which  the  machine  is  go- 
ing. This  leaves  them  in  a  very  convenient  position  for 
the  toppers  to  pick  up  and  top.  We  venture  to  say  that  a 
man  can  top  at  least  75  per  cent  a  day  more  after  this  ma- 
chine than  after  a  plow.  Then  a  great  utility  of  the  ma- 
chine is  that  it  saves  the  entire  beet,  some  having  been 
pulled  that  were  fully  25  inches  long.  Mr.  White  has  filed 
a  caveat  on  the  implement,  and  will  apply  for  a  patent  as 
soon  as  he  gets  the  details  all  arranged  satisfactorily.  The 
first  trials  were  so  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Gird  and  Mr.  Shone 
that  Mr.  Gird  at  once  ordered  two  of  them  for  his  uie.  We 


hope  Mr.  White  will  realize  well  from  this  valrable  inven 
tion.  It  will  save  thousands  of  dollars  on  the  Chino  ranch 
alone,  and  will  undoubtedly  be  introduced  wherever  beets 
are  raised.  Mr.  White  has  also  under  way  a  topping  ma- 
chine. 


]EfF^UIT  J^F^ESERV^TIOp. 

Large  Scale  Apricot  Drying. 

A  communication  from  Newhall  was  received  by  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  embodying  a  complaint  against  Los 
Angeles  employment  agents,  charging  them  with  resorting 
to  misrepresentation  in  inducing  people  to  go  thither  to  en- 
gage in  the  work  of  cutting  apricots.  The  letter  stated  that 
the  agents  promised  that  apricot  cutters  could  make  $2. 50  a 
day  at  the  Newhall  drying  yards,  assuring  applicants  that 
they  would  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  per  100  pounds, 
while  the  fact  is  that  the  price  is  8  and  10  cents  a  box, 
weighing  40,  50  and  60  and  even  70  pounds.  The  corre- 
spondent in  addition  complained  of  long  hours,  poor  ac- 
comodations and  other  unpleasant  experiences  for  which 
he  and  many  others  hold  the  employment  agents  respons- 
sible. 

A  Times  reporter  was  detailed  to  visit  Newhall,  which 
is  28  miles  north  of  Los  Angeles,  to  investigate  the  com- 
plaint and  look  into  the  real  facts.  He  found  the  little 
village,  usually  so  quiet,  transformed  into  an  extremely 
lively  place,  the  two  large  apricot-drying  establishments 
running  at  full  blast,  employing  upward  of  1000  persons, 
all  told,  American,  Spanish,  Chinese,  Italian,  French  and 
other  nationalities  being  represented  in  characteristic 
groups  in  the  long,  low  sheds  which  shelter  from  the  sun's 
rays,  the  hundreds  who  are  busily,  and  more  or  less  deftly 
cutting  the  apricots  and  spreading  them  upon  the  great 
drying  trays. 

Three  or  four  carloads  of  fruit  are  daily  handled  by 
each  of  the  two  establishments,  the  apricots  being  un- 
loaded in  their  shipping  boxes  upon  a  tramcar  which  tra- 
vels the  length  of  the  sheds,  distributing  them  to  the  cut- 
ters, who  are  seated  about  the  frames  upon  which  rest 
large,  shallow  wooden  trays.  On  these  trays  the  halved 
apricots  are  spread  with  the  inner  sides  upward.  The  trays, 
when  filled,  are  stacked  upon  another  tramcar  to  be  hauled 
to  the  sulphuring  rooms  where  the  fruit  is  subjected  to  the 
strong  fumes  of  burning  brimstone,  after  which  the  trays, 
still  in  stacks  upon  the  cars,  are  wheeled  away,  out  into 
the  drying-yard,  and  laid  upon  the  smooth  ground  to  un- 
dergo the  desiccating  effect  of  hot  sunshine  for  two  suc- 
ceeding days.  Acres  of  ground  are  thus  covered  by  the 
trays  of  apricots,  which,  as  a  result  of  the  bleaching  sul- 
phur bath,  retain  their  bright  color  despite  the  hotness  of 
the  sun.  When  dried  sufficiently  the  fruit  is  collected 
again  in  boxes,  hauled  to  a  warehouse  and  there  placed  in 
sacks  for  shipment  to  Eastern  markets. 

To  those  whose  transactions  in  apricots  have  never  ex- 
ceeded an  occasional  purchase  by  the  dozen  or  pound  at  a 
city  fruitstand,  the  reckless  abandon  shown  in  handling 
the  vast  quantities  at  the  drying  works  appears  almost  sin- 
ful. Some  fruit  is  wasted,  a  great  deal  is  eaten  by  the 
cutters  and  some  of  it  is  condemned.  Then,  when  the 
dried  fruit  is  heaped  in  great  piles  preparatory  to  the  bag- 
ging, the  way  the  men  walk  roughshod  upon  the  heaps  and 
playfully  pelt  each  other  with  the  succulent  handfuls,  con- 
vinces one  that  the  housewife's  penchant  for  washing  dried 
fruit  before  stewing,  is  not  out  of  place. 

The  reporter  interviewed  the  superintendent,  several 
men  hired  by  the  day  and  a  number  of  cutters,  verifying 
the  truth  of  the  charges  made  by  the  correspondent.  To  a 
query  regarding  the  price  paid  to  the  latter,  the  superin- 
tendent said: 

"  We  pay  8  and  10  cents  per  box  for  cutting — 8  cents  for 
40-pound  and  10  cents  for  50  pound  boxes.  Yes,  the  boxes 
frequently  run  over  weight,  10  pounds  or  so,  but  we  aim  to 
average  them  up.  Each  cutter,  as  you  see,  has  a  large  tag 
attached  to  him  or  her,  and  as  fast  as  one  empties  a  box,  a 
man  takes  it  up  and  makes  a  punch  mark  in  the  tag. 
Each  of  these  punch  holes  represents  either  8  or  10  cents, 
and  the  wages  are  paid  on  presentation  of  these  tags." 

"  How  much  can  these  cutters  makf  in  a  day the  re- 
porter asked  of  another  of  these  "bosses." 

"That  all  depends,"  was  the  reply.  "Seme  of  them 
make  $1,  some  $1.50  and  some  who  are  quite  expert  can 
make  $2  or  $2.50.  There  is  a  man,"  pointing  to  an  idler 
near  by,  "who  can  make  his  $3  or  more  every  day;  but  he 
is  an  exceptionally  good  cutter." 

"Yes,  we  can  make  from  $1  to  $2  a  day — sometimes," 
said  a  cutter;  "but  it  is  only  when  we  work  all  day  and  all 
night.  You  see,  while  there  is  fruit  on  hand  we  must  not 
stop  work  until  it  is  all  cleared  up  Yesterday,  for  in- 
stance, everybody  went  on  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  some  of  them  worked  until  4  o'clock  this  morning, 
slept  an  hour  or  two  and  went  to  work  again  at  6." 

"  How  long  could  you  keep  that  up  ?"  was  asked. 

"Well,  that  was  a  little  longer  day  than  usual,  but  we 
work  nearly  every  night  to  10  or  11  o'clock." 

"  What  kind  of  board  do  you  get  ?^ 

"Awful.  The  15-cent  meals  the  employment  agent 
promised  us  hardly  fill  a  hollow  tooth.  We  have  to  pay 
$5.50  a  week  for  board  and  lodging,  and  some  of  the  cut- 
ters are  lucky  if  they  make  enough  to  pay  expenses." 

Judging  from  the  large  crowd  of  people  who  came  away 
from  Newhall  on  the  same  train  that  bore  the  reporter  to 
Los  Angeles,  and  their  loudly  expressed  sentiments  of  dis- 
gust, more  than  a  few  cutters  had  given  up  trying  to  keep 
even  with  expenses.  Practically  all  of  those  who  went 
from  Los  Angeles  complained  about  misrepresentations  of 
the  employment  agents,  and  the  poor  inducements  for  la- 
bor to  engage  in  this  kind  of  work.  They  do  not  say  any- 
thing against  the  fruit  companies,  who  pay  as  they  promise, 
though  the  wages  are  meager,  but  they  bitterly  denounce 
the  agencies  that  induced  them  to  go  to  Newhall  to  make 
money  at  "cutting  cots." 
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California. 

There  is  a  land  of  every  land  of  the  pride. 
Beloved  by  heaven  o'er  all  the  world  beside; 

—James  Montgomery. 

Where  smiling  spring  its  earliest  visit  paid, 
And  parting  summer's  lingering  bloom  delay'd. 

—  Oliver  Goldsmith, 

Blossoms  and  fruits  at  once  the  trees  adorn. 
With  glowing  blushes  like  the  rosy  morn. 

— James  Thompson. 

Now  golden  fruits  on  loaded  branches  shine. 
And  grateful  clusters  swell  with  floods  of  wine. 

— Alexander  Pope. 

A  soothing  calm  on  every  breeze  is  borne. 
And  softer  sings  the  linnet  from  the  thorn; 

— John  Leyden. 

And  caught  the  fragrance  which  the  sundry  flowers, 
Fed  by  the  streams  with  soft  perpp'ual  showers. 

—  William  Wordsworth. 

The  waving  verdure  roUs  along  the  plain, 
To  welcome  back  its  playful  mates  again. 

— James  G.  Percival. 

By  these  fair  plains  the  mountain  circle  screens. 
And  feed  the  streamlets  from  its  dark  ravines. 

—  Oliver  W.  Holmes. 

And  when  the  moon  with  softer  radiance  gleams, 
And  lovelier  heave  the  billows  in  her  b=ams, 

— Robert  Southey. 

Is  it  not  lovely? — tell  me  where  doth  dwell 
The  power  that  wrought  so  beautiful  a  spell. 

— Richard  H,  Dana, 
  J.  W. 


The  Lilac  Witch. 

"It  can't  be  as  bad  as  that,  Sophie.  Must 
your  father  have  20,000  francs  by  the  first  of 
January  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Henri,  or  else — "  her  lip  quivered  a 
little — "  or  else  the  mortgage  will  be  fore- 
closed, and  father  will  lose  all  his  land,  and 
we  shall  be  homeless." 

"  Not  if  I  am  around ! "  said  Henri, 
stoutly. 

Sophie  looked  proudly  at  him,  and  then 
around  at  the  wall  of  the  studio.  What  an 
artist  Henri  was  ! 

She  came  to  him  and  laying  her  hand 
gently  on  his  shoulder,  gazed  sadly  into  his 
eyes  and  said: 

"  I  know,  Henri,  I  know.  But  then  you 
are  poor  now." 

"  I  will  rise — get  a  picture  into  the  Salon, 
make  money — " 

"Yes,  dear,  but  if  papa  loses  all  his  prop- 
erty, and  besides — "  and  her  gray  eyes  grew 
moist  and  she  looked  wistfully  away. 

"  And  besides  ?  "  repeated  Henri,  with 
anxious  inquiry. 

"And,  besides,  papa  has  been  hinting  at 
the  marriage  proposals  of  Jean  Bertrand,  an 
old  playmate  of  mine,  who  ofTers  to  pay  off 
all  the  mortgage  on  the  day  of  his  betrothal 
to  me." 

"  To  you,  Sophie  !  You  don't  mean  that 
you — that  your  father — " 

Sophie  looked  down  sadly  at  a  pair  of 
neat  1  ttle  feet. 

"  Henri,  you  know  I  love  you,  and  that  I 
have  promised  faithfully  to  be  your  wife;  but 
think  of  poor  papa,  and  think  of  all  I  owe 
him.  Oughtn't  I  to  be  ready  to  make  any 
sacrifice  to  save  him  from  ruin  ?  " 

Then  they  both  looked  sadly  away  in  si- 
lence. Suddenly  Henri  squeezed  Sophie's 
hand  so  hard  that  shi  started  violently. 

"Wait,  Sophie!"  he  exclaimed.  "I've 
got  a  plan  !  We — you  and  I — can  earn  that 
twenty  thousand." 

"Yes,  yes;  how?" 

"Why,  you  be  my  model,  and  I'll  paint 
you." 

"  Oh,  will  you  ?  But — but  you  couldn't 
sell  a  picture  of  tne  for  twenty  thousand 
francs." 

In  answer,  Henri  drew  her  before  a  little 
square  mirror,  hung  between  the  two  win- 
dows, and  made  her  look  at  her  own  re- 
flection. 

"  See  there,  Sophie  !  Just  look  at  your 
eyes.  Are  they  not  the  deepest  gray,  with 
golden  lights  in  them  1  an'l  are  not  your  lips 
as  red  as  this  carmine  ?  and  just  see  that 
little  pointed  chin  !  How  I  could  paint 
that  !  And  those  pink  cheeks — fresh  as  a 
baby's  ! " 

Sophie  began  to  blush  at  Henri's  enthusi- 
asm, and  turning  from  the  glass,  looked  into 
his  dark  face,  which  was  lit  up  with  the  glow 
of  an  almost  poetic  inspiration. 

"  And,  you  know,"  he  went  on,  "some- 
thing; tells  me  that  I  shall  paint  you  better 
than  I  ever  painted  anything  before — that 
you  will  be  my  muse,  my  inspiration.  You 
must  wear  a  loosely  fitting  lilac — very  soft 
lilac — robe,  and  you  will  have  your  hair 
down,  hanging  over  your  left  shoulder,  which 
will  peep  through  your  curls  like  a  white 
'ove  in  a  golden  cage.    And  you  must  hold 


a  spray  of  lilacs  in  your  hand  and  be  re- 
clining under  a  lilac  bu^h,  and  I'll  call  you 
the  Lilac  Witch.  Didn't  you  ever  hear  ot 
the  legend  of  the  Lilac  Witch.?  Grandma 
used  to  love  to  tell  me  about  her.  She  was 
a  very  beautiful  fairy,  and  men  came  around 
her  to  catch  a  smile  from  her  red  lips,  and 
ihe  man  she  smiled  on  was  made  bold  to  do 
high  deeds;  but  if  his  heart  was  drawn  away 
to  another  woman,  in  a  moment  she  spoiled 
all  he  had  done,  and  made  a  beggarly 
wretch  of  him.  Besides,  you  know,  the  lilac 
will  go  so  well  with  your  complexion  and 
hair  and  eyes." 

And  so  it  was  planned.  The  sittings  were 
daily.  Sophie  was  a  very  patient  model, 
and  Henri  was  full  of  inspiration  and 
worked  with  a  certainty  of  success.  He 
made  studies  of  her  face  in  all  possible 
moods  and  expressions,  till  by  culling  what 
was  most  entrancing  in  each,  he  began  to 
create  an  ideal.  He  threw  the  whole  vigor 
of  his  poetic  soul  into  his  work,  striving  to 
get  that  longing,  inspiring  look  in  the  large 
gray  eyes  which,  mingled  with  an  expression 
half  of  pity,  half  of  triumph,  in  the  rest  of 
the  face,  was  to  make  up  the  ideal  of  the 
Lilac  Witch.  He  found  the  look  of  long- 
mg  and  inspiration  in  Sophie's  eyes,  but  the 
pity  and  triumph — that  divine  mixture  of 
pride  in  victory  and  sorrow  for  the  con- 
quered— were  wanting.  By  bis  own  talent, 
Henri  created  them,  inspired  by  his  love 
and  the  prize  set  before  him 

One  day  in  December  he  was  working 
away  with  his  brush  while  Sophie  reclined 
on  the  model's  platform.  He  could  see  how 
tired  she  was.  His  own  face  showed  that 
but  for  the  indomitable  fire  in  his  black 
eyes,  he  would  have  given  out  long  ago. 
But  the  day  of  foreclosing  the  mortgage 
drew  on  apace.  Still,  to-day  was  a  happy 
day — Henri  had  a  surprise  for  Sophie,  and 
as  he  occasionally  searched  his  palette  for 
colors,  the  corners  of  his  mouth  twitched 
with  his  suppressed  secret. 

Sophie  was  just  saying  how  Jean  Bertrand 
kept  repealing  his  offer  to  her  father,  and 
how,  as  the  days  went  by  and  the  first  ol 
January  approached,  her  father  seemed  more 
and  more  inclined  to  accept.  Henri  smiled 
sweetly. 

"Very  good  for  M.  Bertrand,"  he  said. 
"But  I  have  something  to  tell  you — some- 
thing splendid,  superb,"  and  he  kissed  his 
hand  with  a  theatrical  gesture. 

"  O,  what  is  it  ?  "  exclaimed  Sophie,  jump- 
ing up  and  spoiling  the  folds  of  her  care- 
fully arranged  drapery. 

Henri  forgave  her  that  for  the  sake  of  the 
news.  Then  he  told  her  how  the  agent  of 
an  oil  magnate,  just  over  from  America,  was 
looking  all  over  Paris  for  paintings  of  beauti- 
ful women;  how  he  had  seen  the  "Lilac 
Witch,"  now  nearly  finished,  and  how  he 
had,  with  an  American's  extravagance,  of- 
fered the  fabulous  sum  of  30,000  francs. 
That  ended  the  sitting  for  that  day,  for 
Sophie  insisted  on  taking  Henri  at  once  to 
her  father,  telling  him  the  news,  and  making 
him  break  off  all  further  negotiations  with 
Jean  Bertrand. 

And  so  it  was  arranged.  Henri  was  to 
pay  off  the  mortgage  as  soon  as  the  picture 
was  transferred,  keepng  the  surplus  of 
10,000  francs  to  start  life  with  Sophie,  while 
her  father  dismissed  Jean  Bertrand  with  the 
precautionary  hint  that,  in  case  the  Ameri- 
can should  fail,  then  he  would  immediately 
accept  Bertrand's  offer. 

It  was  the  evening  before  the  great  day 
when  the  picture  was  to  be  formally  sold,  the 
30,000  francs  handed  over,  and  Henri  and 
Sophie  married.  Henri  was  in  the  studio, 
standing  before  the  picture.  In  one  hand 
he  held  a  lighted  cigarette;  in  the  other  an 
acutely  pointed  paint  brush.  He  was  scru- 
tinizing the  face  of  his  beloved  Lilac 
Witch  "  with  a  look  of  intense  exultation 
Every  now  and  then  he  would  make  an  in- 
finitesimal stroke  with  the  brush,  after  which 
he  would  take  a  long  pull  at  the  cigarette, 
letting  the  smoke  slowly  exude  from  his 
mouth  and  nose  in  a  manner  that  bespoke 
keen  satisfaction.  He  was  putting  on  what 
he  called  the  last  touches  before  he  said 
good-night  to  the  picture  and  went  to  call  on 
Sophie.  He  looked  at  his  watch.  It  was 
already  past  9,  and  he  had  promised  to  be 
there  at  8.  Still,  there  were  only  a  few  more 
tiny  touches  needed  and  then  he  would  go. 
He  lit  cigarette  after  cigarette,  he  walked  up 
and  down  the  room,  changed  the  lamps  and 
surveyed  the  painting  from  twenty  different 
points  of  view.  Finally,  he  seemed  satisfied, 
threw  down  the  brush,  drew  a  sofa  up  in 
front  of  the  easel  and  lay  there,  watching 
the  Witch's  face  with  a  lover's  rapture.  His 
chest  heaved,  his  eyes  grew  bright,  the 
muscles  round  his  mouth  softened  into  an 
expression  of  supreme  delight. 

Suddenly  he  started  and  looked  at  his 
watch.  It  was  12  o'clock  and  he  had  for- 
gotten, and  Sophie  had  probably  gone  to 
bed,  wondering  why  he  never  came.  He 
blamed  himself  for  being  so  thoughtless. 


This  changed  the  current  of  his  thoughts, 
reminding  him  that  to  morrow  he  married 
S  >phie  and  they  would  always  live  together. 
A  bright  smile  lit  up  his  face,  but  it  was  a 
commonplace  smile  compared  to  his  look  of 
a  few  seconds  ago.  Yes,  to-morrow  Sophie 
would  be  his,  and  they  would  come  and  pay 
him  30,000  francs  and  take  away  the  "  Lilar 
Witch."  Take  away  the  "  Lilac  Witch  ? " 
Why,  of  course;  he  had  only  painted  it  for 
the  sake  of  marrying  Sophie. 

Henri  looked  away  from  the  picture  with 
a  dull  ache  at  his  heart.  Somehow,  life  with 
Sophie,  when  the  "  Lilac  Witch  "  was  gone, 
did  not  seem  so  sweet  as  it  used  to  in  the 
old  days  when  they  had  the  first  sittings. 
Then  the  picture  only  meant  to  him  the 
portrait  of  his  dear  Sophie.  Now,  when  he 
was  gazing  into  that  fair,  arch  face  on  the 
canvas,  so  triumphant  and  yet  so  pitying 
and  tender,  he  never  thought  of  its  being 
Sophie's  face  at  all.  He  seemed  to  see 
there  something  that  was  all  his  own  and 
had  come  out  of  his  own  soul.  How  could 
he  bear  to  part  with  it  ?  But  he  was  win- 
ning Sophie  by  giving  it  up.  A  horrible 
doubt  came  to  him.  What  if  after  all  he 
should  love  the  picture  better  than  the 
model?  He  shook  bis  head  resolutely  and 
went  to  bed.  All  that  night  in  his  dreams 
that  awful  doubt  tormented  him. 

On  the  morrow  Sophie  appeared  before 
the  hour  of  the  business  transaction,  so  as  to 
tidy  up  the  studio  and  make  it  look  more 
festive.  She  found  Henri  there  before  the 
picture  as  usual.  He  had  wheeled  the  easel 
up  near  the  window  and  was  devouring  the 
painting  with  his  eyes.  He  never  so  much 
as  turned  his  head  to  greet  her.  He  saw 
there,  on  a  bank  of  moss,  half  sitting,  half 
reclining,  a  beautiful  woman,  the  image  of 
his  sweetheart,  yet  wearing  an  intangible 
something  about  the  eyes  and  mouth — some- 
thing that  Henri,  with  feelings  of  misgiving, 
felt  that  Sophie  had  not.  The  wavy,  light 
brown  hair,  hanging  in  ringlets  over  the 
bare  shoulder,  and  the  vermeil  tint  of  the 
pure  cheek,  were  simply  a  clever  copy  of 
Sophie's  charms.  But  in  the  gray  eyes  was 
a  look  that  seemed  to  tell  of  a  great,  unsat- 
isfied longing  for  love — or,  perhaps,  vic- 
tory— while  the  delicate,  slightly  curving 
lips  had  a  tender,  pitying  expression  that 
was  strangely  contradicted  by  the  pointed 
chin,  which  bodied  forth  a  scornful  joy  of 
triumph — perhaps  the  very  triumph  which 
the  eyes  were  longing  for,  and  whose  victim 
the  mouth  pitied.  The  very  compositeness 
of  the  face,  full  of  contradictions,  was  the 
origin  of  its  charm. 

Henri  looked  long  at  the  face,  and  then 
turned  and  glanced  half  timidly,  half  hope- 
fully, at  Sophie.  She  thought  she  caught 
his  meaning  and  smiled  back  at  him. 

"  Is  it  like  ?  "  she  laughed. 

Henri's  fare  lost  the  look  of  hope.  He 
turned  eagerly  back  to  the  picture,  looked  at 
it  a  minute,  then  turned  away  with  a  sigh. 
Sophie  came  to  him,  and  looking  over  his 
shoulder  at  the  lovely  reflection  of  herself, 
asked  him  why  he  sighed.    He  answered: 

"  Ah,  Sophi*",  you  cannot  understand,  you 
cannot  know  the  feeling  of  adoration  which 
an  artist  has  for  something  into  which  he 
has  poured  his  whole  soul.  This  is  my 
masterpiece.  I  shall  never  do  anything  as 
good,  as  rich,  as  expansive  again — no, 
never  !  All  the  strength,  all  the  purity,  all 
the  poetry,  of  my  inmost  soul  are  embodied 
in  that  one  painting,  and  now — now  I  must 
part  with  it — must  say  gond-by  forever  to 
what  has  been  meat  and  drink  to  me  for 
months  past.  You  cannot  know  what  it 
has  come  to  mean  to  me — how,  like  Pyg- 
malion, I  have  worshipped  it  as  I  created 
it  It  is  more  than  a  portrait.  It  is  an 
ideal  in  which  I  have  lived  for  months.  O, 
where — where  shall  I  find  anything  to  take 
its  place  ?  " 

And  Henri,  kneeling  before  the  picture, 
spread  out  his  hands  in  supplication.  Sophie 
knelt  beside  him,  and  gently  passing  one 
arm  over  his  shoulder,  whispered  softly  to 
him.  as  if  they  already  knelt  before  the  altar: 

"  Here,  Henri,  here  I  am  !  Have  you  not 
me?  Did  you  not  paint  that  picture  to 
marry  me,  and  now  it's  done,  are  we  not  to 
be  married,  and  you  are  to  have  me  always  ?  " 

She  paused.  Henri  slowly  looked  around 
and  gazed  long  and  steadily,  with  a  blank, 
searching  look,  into  her  sweet,  pale  face. 
Then  he  turned  toward  the  "  Lilac  Witch," 
shuddered  and  sorrowfully  shook  his  head. 
He  noticed  that  in  a  spot  near  the  edge  of 
the  canvas  the  varnish  had  worn  a  little 
rough.  He  got  up  from  his  knees,  and  push 
ing  aside  a  curtain,  went  into  a  side  room  to 
get  a  pot  of  varnish. 

Sophie  remained  motionless,  kneeling  be- 
fore the  picture,  her  bosom  heaving,  her 
eyes  flashing,  her  hands  clutching  con- 
vulsively at  her  dress.  She  repeated  his 
last  words — "  Where  shall  I  find  anything 
to  take  its  place  ?  " 

Jealousy,  cruel  as  the  grave,  jealousy  of 
her  own  idealized  self,  jealousy  of  the  image 


of  her  own  person  reflected  in  the  artist's 
imagination,  was  taking  hold  of  her.  O, 
how  she  hated  the  picture  that  had  stolen 
her  only  possession,  had  cheated  her  of 
Henri's  love  !  She  arose  and  looked  sav- 
agely at  the  lovely  "  Lilac  Witch."  Then, 
glancing  wildly  around  the  room  for  a 
weapon,  she  spied  on  a  little  table  Henri's 
mixing-knife.  It  was  of  steel  and  quite 
sharp.  She  ran  to  it,  seized  it,  and  then 
coming  up  so  close  that  her  hot  breath  made 
the  canvas  moist,  she  hissed: 

"  There,  you  thief,  you,"  and  with  a  few 
strokes  of  the  knife,  she  cut  and  slashed  the 
lovely  face  and  tore  out  the  gray  eyes,  and 
hacked  the  poor  head  and  bosom  into  shreds. 
Then,  throwing  back  her  head,  she  stood  up- 
right, panting  and  trembling,  before  her  dis- 
figured rival. 

At  that  second  it  seemed  as  if  the  scorn- 
ful, pitying,  triumphant  look  of  the  Lilac 
Witch  had  passed  to  her  own  face. 

Just  then  came  a  rustle  at  the  curtain  and 
a  rattle  at  the  door.  Henri  slipped  in  quietly 
from  the  inner  room,  and  Sophie's  fa'her 
came  bustling  in  from  the  hall.  The  two 
men  came  forward  and  greeted  one  another 
cordially;  then  they  turned  toward  Sophie 
and  the  picture. 

With  a  sharp  cry  Henri  bounded  forward, 
and  pressing  his  forehead  against  the  mutil- 
ated painting,  cried  like  a  child. 

Sophie  looked  wildly  about,  and  staggered 
toward  her  father.  He  roughly  led  her  to  a 
chair.  Then,  pulling  his  hat  down  over  his 
ears,  he  said  hoarsely,  half  aloud: 

"  I  must  go  and  find  Jean  Bertrand." 
Charles  W.  Shope  in  the  Harvard  Advocate. 


That  Old  Parasol. 

Don't  throw  it  away,  the  frame  is  just  as 
good  as  new,  and  a  little  ingenuity  and  a 
small  amount  of  material  will  do  wonders  in 
making  something  charming  out  of  it.  Get 
two  squares  of  silk  mull,  or,  if  you  can't  find 
that,  a  fine  hernahi,  or  almost  any  other 
really  fine,  handsome,  thin  material.  There 
are  eight  ribs  to  the  average  parasol;  and 
two  squares  exactly  in  handkerchief  shape, 
so  placed  that  one  point  comes  midway  of 
the  side  of  the  other,  will  just  cover  the 
parasol.  Lay  these  squares  over  the  frame 
and  attach  the  points  very  lightly.  If  care- 
fully done,  a  pin  will  hold  them  until  prop- 
erly arranged.  Then  cut  a  small  hole  in  the 
middle  of  each  section;  through  this  the  tip 
of  the  stick  is  to  be  passed,  the  circle  or 
rim  around  it  having  been  previously  re- 
moved, which  is  easily  done  by  taking  out 
the  little  rivet  that  holds  it  to  the  wood. 
Out  of  the  material  that  comes  off  at  the 
sides  when  the  squares  are  cut  make  a  tiny 
puff.  Put  this  around  the  tip  and  put  the 
little  rim  back  in  place.  The  edges  of  the 
material  may  be  hummed  or  turned  in  and 
covered  by  a  ruffle  of  lace.  If  desired,  a 
lining  may  be  put  in.  To  do  this,  it  is  well 
to  have  a  pattern  taken  from  the  cover  as  it 
originally  was  on  the  parasol. 

While  it  is  considered  quite  an  undertak- 
ing to  cover  a  parasol  nicely,  it  is  by  no 
means  the  formidable  task  that  many  people 
seem  to  think.  What  is  required  is  exceed- 
ing care  and  neatness  and  a  very  close 
attention  to  the  minor  details  of  the  job. 
Once  having  tried  the  experiment,  the  care- 
ful needlewoman  will  experience  little  dififi- 
culty  in  doing  a  good  piece  of  work.  A  bit 
of  crepe  de  Chine,  crepe  lisse  or  other  ma- 
terial costs  but  little,  and  will  make  a  very 
handsome  finish  to  any  one  of  the  score  of 
old  frames,  many  of  them  with  really  ele- 
gant handles,  which  may  be  found  in  almost 
any  of  the  store-closets  or  wardrobes  in  the 
country,  and  which  are,  as  a  general  thing, 
thrown  aside  as  absolutely  worthless. 

Fine  work  is  by  no  means  a  monopoly; 
and,  while  there  is  a  certain  handling,  which 
may  be  called  "  style,"  in  the  putting  up  of 
these  goods,  the  neatness  which  is  rtquired 
to  do  a  first  class  job  may  be  acquired  by 
almost  anybody.  A  trimming  of  lace,  plait- 
ing, ruchmg  and  puffing,  indeed,  garniture 
of  any  sort  which  is  made  of  material,  can 
readily  be  arranged  by  any  lady  of  ingenuity; 
and  as  there  is  in  many  families  a  greater 
amount  of  good  taste  and  wit  than  money, 
it  is  well  for  the  wives  and  daughters  to 
realize  that  they  can,  with  but  trifling  cost, 
supply  themselves,  not  only  with  parasols, 
but  with  many  other  beautiful  things. 


Editor — See  here  !  In  this  story  you 
make  one  of  the  characters  ask  another  how 
the  thermometer  stands. 

Contributor — Yes. 

Editor — And  then  you  write:  "  At  96  de- 
grees," she  replied  in  frigid  tones. 

The  girls  are  dressing  more  like  the  men 
every  season,  but  we  have  not  noticed  any 
any  of  those  suspenders  the  dear  things  are 
wearing  this  summer  fastened  with  a  ten- 
penny  nail. 


Aug.  20,  1892. 
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Beach  Life  at  Santa  Monica. 

Written  for  the  Rural  Pbbss  by  Claea  S.  Brown. 

There  are  several  attractive  seaside  re- 
sorts near  Los  Angeles  which  are  largely 
frequented  during  the  summer  season. 
Santa  Monica  has  been  the  most  prominent 
of  these  for  some  years,  but  now  has  a  rival 
in  the  rapidly  growing  port  of  Redondo. 
Any  one  viewing  the  Sunday  crowd  at  either 
of  these  places  would  think  there  could  not 
be  many  people  left  for  the  other  watering 
places,  unless  observation  had  previously 
shown  him  that  crowded  cars  are  the  rule 
on  all  the  seaside  trains. 

Santa  Monica  is  i8  miles  from  Los  An- 
geles and  is  connected  with  the  city  by  two 
lines  of  railway,  the  Southern  Pacific  and 
the  recently  completed  Santa  Fe. 

The  S.  P.  line  runs  through  the  best  of 
farming  land,  much  of  it  perennially  moist 
and  green,  affording  pasturage  for  large 
herds  of  cattle  and  horses.  It  is  still  in 
large  holdings  and  will  afford  many  oppor- 
tunities for  settlement  when  it  is  divided 
into  small  portions,  as  the  princely  estates 
of  California  will  be  divided  some  day 
There  is  only  one  town  on  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific route;  this  was  created  by  the  railway 
company  five  years  ago,  and  is  called  "  The 
Palms."  from  the  fact  that  the  streets  are 
bordered  with  palm  trees.  Eucalyptus  and 
evergreen  groves  were  planted,  parks  were 
ornamented  with  tropical  trees  and  plants, 
handsome  villas  were  erected,  and  already 
the  valley  is  transformed  into  a  sylvan  dale, 
making  a  beautiful  suburban  residence. 
Midway  between  The  Palms  and  the  Santa 
Monica  range  of  mountains,  which  extends 
at  right  angles  from  the  sea,  is  a  National 
Soldiers'  Home,  establi-hed  three  years  ago 
and  occupied  by  about  700  veterans.  The 
large,  dark-red  buildings  are  beautifully 
situated,  and  the  extensive  grounds  may  be 
made  to  excel  in  loveliness  those  of  any 
otber  similar  institution  in  the  Union,  for, 
added  to  the  liberal  appropriation  from  the 
Government,  is  the  most  favorable  climate 
for  vegetation.  The  old  soldiers  enjoy 
their  proximity  to  the  ocean,  and  are  seen 
on  the  streets  of  Santa  Monica  every  day. 

The  breeze  freshens  and  has  a  salty  flavor, 
the  long  train  quickens  its  speed  after  sur- 
mounting the  steep  grade  near  The  Palms, 
and  there,  stretching  inimitably  before  us,  is 
the  azure  Pacific.  Just  as  we  question 
whether  we  are  going  to  plunge  into  the 
sparkling  water,  the  engine  stops  on  a  bluff 
50  feet  above  the  beach,  the  Hotel  Arcadia 
close  at  our  left  and  the  town  nestling  amid 
its  foliage  on  our  right.  Following  the  crowd, 
we  are  quickly  on  the  beach,  and  here  the 
fun  begins.  Some  go  out  on  the  wharf  to 
fish,  others  rush,  to  the  bathhouses  eager 
for  a  dip  in  the  surf,  the  perpetually  hungry 
retreat  to  the  pavilions  and  spread  out  the 
contents  of  their  generous  lunch  baskets, 
children  dig  in  the  sand,  and  old  and  young 
establish  themselves  close  by  the  restless 
waves  and  listen  to  their  never-ending  song. 
All  along  the  beach  are  tents  and  rustic  cot- 
tages occupied  by  campers,  who  lease  the 
ground  with  water  and  other  conveniences. 
The  heterogeneous  structures  are  unsightly, 
but  they  condense  within  their  close  com- 
pass a  freedom  of  enjoyment  that  is  more 
highly  prized  by  many  persons  than  the 
most  luxurious  quarters  would  be  with  their 
attendant  limitations.  During  the  months 
of  June,  July,  August  and  September,  the 
beach  is  lively  with  this  resident  population, 
aside  from  the  numerous  daily  visitors,  and 
many  amusing  incidents  occur.  Santa 
Monica  has  two  distinct  phases  of  life — the 
fashionable  and  unconventional — and  the 
latter  siems  a  part  of  the  very  sands  of  the 
beach.  One  longs  for  a  kodak  as  the  im- 
possibility of  describing  the  many  ludicrous 
scenes  with  a  pen  is  apparent.  There  is  no 
lawlessness,  only  an  abandonment  to  in- 
nocent and  healthful  sport  which  attacks 
paterfamilias  as  well  as  his  young  hopefuls, 
the  worthy  matrons  and  gay  young  girls. 
The  rollers  dash  in  with  considerable  force, 
except  at  low  tide,  and  bathing  is  ex- 
hilarating. There  are  strong  ropes  for  the 
timid  and  weak,  but  swimmers  fearlessly 
breast  the  advancing  waves  as  they  rear 
themselves  preparatory  to  their  plunge  upon 
the  beach,  breaking  into  a  sea  of  foam.  Hot 
salt  water  baths  may  be  had,  and  there  are 
still  water  tanks  provided  with  trapezes  and 
springboards  for  those  who  do  not  enjoy 
the  surf.  Besides  the  beach  sports,  there 
are  free  concerts  on  the  shady  esplanade 
which  is  the  pride  of  Santa  Monica.  The 
.Sunday  throng  attendant  upon  them  is 
thoroughly  cosmopolitan.  Good-natured 
Germans  talk  volubly  beside  dark-skinned 
Mexicans  or  Italians;  the  lively  French  elbow 
England's  complacent  sons  and  daughters; 
Swedes  and  Norwegians  mix  with  natives 
of  Southern  climes;  the  rubicund  Irishman 
and  the  "  colored  gemman  "  are  there;  rep- 


resentatives from  every  State  and  Territory 
in  the  Union  may  be  seen;  gray-haired  men 
and  little  children,  hard  workers,  sporting 
men,  music  lovers,  fun  lovers,  and  a  goodly 
sprinkling  of  blue-coated,  crippled  inmates 
of  the  Soldiers'  Home.  It  is  Sunday;  these 
people  have  forsaken  the  customs  that  send 
men  churchward;  the  scene  is  to  some  minds 
a  desecration  of  the  day,  yet  this  motley 
crowd  is  an  orderly  one;  there  is  no  hint  of 
indecency  within  it.  Very  little  drunken- 
ness is  seen,  and  a  woman  without  escort  is 
perfectly  free  from  annoyance.  Often  there 
are  balloon  ascensions  and  parachute  de- 
scents. In  the  days  of  "  the  boom,"  when 
lawless  characters  from  all  quarters  were 
attracted  to  southern  California,  "sure 
thing  "  gamblers  infested  Santa  Monica,  but 
nothing  of  the  kind  is  visible  now.  Stand- 
ing on  the  bluff  and  looking  seaward,  one 
is  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  curving 
shore  line  as  it  runs  out  to  the  extremity  of 
Point  Dunie  on  one  hand  and  beyond  Re- 
dondo to  Point  Vincent  on  the  other.  The 
Sierra  Santa  Monica  jut  boldly  into  the  sea 
on  Point  Dunie,  and  when  the  sun  sets  be- 
hind their  rugged  outlines,  a  picture  is 
formed  worthy  of  the  most  noted  artist's 
brush.  I  once  heard  a  famous  writer  say 
that  it  was  the  finest  view  of  the  kind  that 
he  had  ever  beheld,  yet  he  had  traveled  in 
many  lands.  Fashion  also  has  many  de- 
votees here.  At  the  hotel  on  the  verge  of 
the  bluff,  or  at  the  Casino  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  town,  one  may  lead  a  very  different 
life  from  that  of  the  beach  campers  and  pic- 
nickers. Brilliant  balls  are  given,  tennis, 
polo  and  horseback  riding  are  practiced. 
The  annual  tennis  tournaments  of  southern 
California  take  place  at  the  Casino,  and  the 
State  National  Guard  has  more  than  once 
held  its  encampment  at  this  resort.  There 
are  beautiful  shaded  canyons  in  the  moun- 
tains, two  miles  distant,  which  attract  many 
visitors;  so  also  does  the  flourishing  ostrich 
farm  near  by.  The  town  is  situated  on  a 
plateau  above  the  bluff,  which  is  in  some 
places  100  feet  high.  Numerous  pretty 
flower  gardens,  green  lawns  and  spreading 
shade  trees  show  that  the  ocean  breezes  are 
not  too  severe  for  abundant  p'ant  growth, 
while  they  temper  the  atmosphere  to  a  de- 
lightfully equable  degree  summer  and 
winter.  During  the  remarkably  long  hot 
spell  of  last  year,  the  mercury  never  went 
higher  than  78°  at  Santa  Monica.  The 
place  is  well  patronized  during  the  winter, 
as  it  is  never  too  cold  for  comfort,  and  there 
is  more  or  less  sea  bathing  the  year  round. 
The  permanent  population  of  the  town  is 
about  1500.  U.  S.  Senator  John  P.  Jones 
of  Nevada  has  an  elegant  residence  on  Ocean 
avenue,  which  is  occupied  much  of  the  time 
by  his  family.  Fanny  Davenport,  the  well- 
known  actress,  has  a  pretty  cottage  over- 
looking the  sea.  The  Southern  Pacific 
Railway  Company  is  now  building  one  of 
the  longest  wharves  in  the  world  near  Point 
Dunie,  intending  to  create  a  deep-sea  harbor 
that  will  be  protected  from  storms.  The 
wharf  is  to  extend  diagonally  across  the  bay, 
forming  a  breakwater,  and  will  be  about  a 
mile  and  a  quarter  long.  It  is  expected  that 
Santa  Monica  will  become  a  place  of  com- 
mercial importance  after  this  enterprise  is 
completed;  but,  independent  of  shipping 
business,  the  town  will  always  have  its  beach 
and  climate  and  be  one  of  the  most  famous 
watering  places  of  the  Pacific  coast. 


A  LITTLE  eight-year-old  Irish  boy  in  one 
of  our  public  schools  was  reproved  by  his 
teacher  for  some  mischief.  He  was  about 
to  deny  his  fault,  when  she  said: 

"  I  saw  you,  Jerry." 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  as  quick  as  a  flash.  "  I 
tells  them  there  an't  much  yous  don't  see 
wid  them  purty  black  eyes  of  yourn.'' 

That  was  the  soft  answer  that  turned  away 
wrath. 

"  Billings  got  his  pension  yet  ?" 
"I  didn't  know  Billings  was  entitled  to  a 
pension." 

"  He  thinks  he  is,  any  way.  He  claims 
to  have  contracted  a  chronic  case  of  that 
tired  feeline  from  reading  war  articles  in  the 
magazines." 

A  CORRESPONDENT  writes: 

Your  joke  on  the  summer  girl  going  for 
the  rain  beau  is  good,  but  as  usual  in  such 
cases,  isn't  she  looking  for  a  pot  of  money  ? 

For  further  particulars,  inquire  of  the 
summer  girl. 

"  You  ortn't  to  put  them  pieces  o'  money 
in  yer  mouth,  Swipsey,"  said  the  newsboy. 

"  Why  not,"  demanded  the  bootblack. 

"  Coz  it  ain't  manly.  It  makes  yer  look 
like  a  woman  ridin'  on  a  street  car." 


Billy  the  beau — Anything  new  in  engage- 
ment rings? 

Jeweler — Yes;  our  new  "  Seaside  "  plated 
goods  are  cheap,  and  are  warranted  to  out- 
wear any  summer-resort  engagement. 


*Y^OUNG  I{oif)KS'  0[0U>UMJ^. 


Pittypat  and  Tippytoe. 

All  day  long  they  come  and  go, 
Pittypat  and  Tippytoe; 
Footprints  up  and  down  the  ball, 

Playlbings  scattered  on  the  floor, 
Finger  marks  along  the  wall, 
Telltale  streaks  upon  the  door — 
By  these  presents  you  shall  know 
Pittypat  and  Tippytoe. 

How  they  riot  at  their  play  ! 
And  a  dozen  times  a  day 

In  they  troop,  demanding  bread, 

Only  buttered  bread  will  do, 
And  that  butter  must  be  spread 
Inches  thick  with  sugar,  too  ! 
Never  yet  have  I  said  "  No, 
Piltypat  and  Tippytoe. " 

Sometimes  there  are  griefs  to  soothe 
Sometimes  ruffled  brows  to  smooth; 
For  I  much  regret  to  say, 
Tippytoe  and  Pittypat 
Sometimes  interrupt  their  play 
With  an  internecine  spat. 
Fie  I  oh,  fie  1  to  quarrel  so 
Pittypat  and  Tippytoe ! 

Oh,  the  thousand  wearying  things 
Every  day  recurrent  brings  ! 

Hands  to  scrub  and  hair  to  brush. 

Search  for  playthings  gone  amiss, 
Many  a  murmuring  to  hush. 
Many  a  little  bump  to  kiss  ! 
Life's  indeed  a  fleeting  show, 
Pittypat  and  Tippytoe  I 

And  when  day  is  at  an  end 
.   There  are  little  duds  to  mend; 
Little  frocks  are  strangely  torn. 
Little  shoes  great  holes  reveal, 
Li'tle  bose,  but  one  day  worn, 
Rudely  yawn  at  toe  or  heel ! 
Who  but  you  can  work  such  woe, 
Pittypat  and  Tippytoe ! 

But  when  comes  this  thought  to  me — 
"Some  there  are  that  childless  be  !" 
Stealing  to  their  little  beds, 

W  th  a  love  I  cannot  speak. 
Tenderly  I  stroke  their  heads, 
Fondly  kiss  each  velvet  cheek. 
God  help  those  who  do  not  know 
A  Pittypat  or  Tippytoe  ! 

On  the  floor,  along  the  hall. 
Rudely  traced  upon  the  wall. 
There  are  proofs  in  every  kind 

Of  the  havoc  they  have  wrought, 
And  upon  my  heart  you'll  find 

Just  such  trade  marks  if  you  sought; 
Oh,  how  glad  I  am  'tis  so 
Pittypat  and  Tippyioe  I 

— Eugene  Field  in  Mail  and  Express, 


The  Little  White  Cat. 

The  little  white  cat  was  quite  glad  to  see 
the  bright  sunshine;  it  seemed  to  her  as 
though  the  rain  had  been  falling  for  nearly 
a  lifetime,  though  really  it  had  been  falling 
for  only  two  weeks,  such  a  pleasant  spring 
rain  it  was. 

The  kitty  stood  in  the  open  hall  door  and 
thought,  "  How  sweet  the  air  is  !  I  will  go 
out  and  have  a  good  taste  of  it."  So  she 
went  on  to  the  porch  and  looked  about. 

"  How  the  world  has  changed  in  looks 
since  I  saw  it  !'  thought  she.  "  The  green 
fringe  that  covers  the  ground  is  much  longer 
than  it  was;  but  why  does  it  wiggle  so? 
Does  it  wish  me  to  play  with  it  ?" 

She  ran  down  the  stone  walk  and  patted 
some  of  the  longest  grass;  then,  half  scared, 
she  jumped  on  to  the  gate  post. 

"  Dear,  dear  !"  she  thought,  "  what  has 
happened  to  the  trees  ?  I  never  saw  green 
frost  !  No,  that  isn't  it.  Are  they  covered 
with  tiny  green  birds?  How  they  keep 
moving,  and  never  go  anywhere !  There's 
one  now,"  and  the  little  cat  jumped  from  her 
post  to  catch  a  yel.ow  butterfly  I 

The  little  white  cat  chased  the  butterfly 
for  quite  a  distance.  Then,  as  the  pretty 
winged  creature  lighted  in  a  tree,  kitty 
thought,  "  There,  it  has  fastened  itself  on  a 
tree  again." 

Kitty  walked  on.  She  never  had  been 
walking  alone  before,  and  she  thought  it 
quite  fine. 

"  Bow,  wow,  wow  !" 

Kitty  looked  around  and  there  was  a  great 
black  dog  coming. 

The  little  white  cat  ran. 

The  big  black  dog  ran. 

Kitty  ran  as  fast  as  she  could. 

The  big  black  dog  ran  faster  than  kitty. 
Kitty  turned  suddenly,  and  ran  up  a  tree. 
When  she  reached  the  lowest  branches,  she 
stopped  and  clung  there — such  a  tired, 
frightened  little  thing  ! 

The  great  black  dog  sprang  at  the  tree, 
and  put  his  big  forepaws  as  high  as  he  could 
reach  on  the  trunk  of  it.  Then  he  barked, 
Bow,  wow,  wow  !    Bow,  wow,  wow  !" 

The  little  cat  trembled.  She  thought  that 
such  a  terrible  noise  might  shake  her  down 
from  the  tree,  and  the  dog's  mouth  was  so 
large  she  was  sure  it  would  swallow  her  if 
she  should  fall. 

"  Hippity-hop  to  the  barber's  shop  !"  sang 


two  little  girls,  dancing  along  the  walk  to- 
gether. 

Ruby  had  red  cheeks,  brown  eyes  and 
short  black  hair. 

Alice  had  pale  cheeks,  blue  eyes  and  long, 
golden  curls. 

"  Why,  Ruby,"  said  Alice,  "  see  that  great 
dog  !    Aren't  you  scared  ?    Let's  run!" 

"  Oh,  Alice,  that  dog  wouldn't  hurt  us," 
Ruby  answered. 

"  But  see  how  big  he  is." 

"  Well,  the  larger  he  is  the  better,"  said 
Ruby.    "  Large  dogs  take  care  of  children  !" 

"What's  he  barking  at?"  wondered 
Alice. 

"  There's  something  white  in  the  tree," 
answered  Ruby.    "  Maybe  it's  a  rabbit." 

"  I  do  believe  it's  a  kitty,"  said  Alice, 
stepping  behind  a  tree. 

"  Well,"  said  Ruby,  "  I'll  go  and  see  about 
it,  anyway." 

She  ran  up  to  the  dog  and  said  :  "  Stop, 
sir,  stop  !  You  musn't  bark  at  that  little 
kitty,  a  great  dog  like  you  !  I  don't  b'lieve 
you  thought  'fore  you  did  it.  Go  home,  sir, 
go  home  !" 

The  dog  looked  at  Ruby  while  she  talked 
to  him.    Then  he  turned  and  ran  off. 

"  Come,  Alice  !"  said  Ruby. 

The  girls  then  tried  to  coax  the  little  white 
cat  from  the  tree. 

"  Come,  kitty,  kitty,  kitty  !  Come,  you 
sweet  little  thing  !"  they  called. 

Suddenly  Alice  exclaimed:  "That's 
Rose  Halls  kitten  !  Don't  you  see  the 
pink  ribbon  around  its  neck  ?  Come,  Daisy, 
nice  Daisy  !" 

The  little  cat  came  out  of  the  tree,  down 
into  the  girl's  arms  when  it  heard  its  name 
called.  How  it  purred  !  "  That's  to  thank 
us,"  said  Alice. 

"  Don't  you  think  we  would  better  take  it 
home  ?"  asked  Ruby. 

"  Yes;  and  I'll  carry  it  the  first  half  of  the 
way  home,  and  you  carry  it  the  other  half," 
said  Alice. 

"  Does  it  always  wear  a  pink  ribbon  ?" 
inquired  Ruby. 

"  It's  this  way  about  the  ribbons,"  said 
Alice  :  "  One  day  she  wears  a  pink  ribbon, 
and  the  next  day  Rose  puts  a  blue  one  on 
her;  then  pink,  then  blue,  you  know.  Well, 
the  day  she  has  on  a  pink  ribbon  she  has 
the  pink  side  of  her  cushion  up,  and  when 
she  wears  her  blue  ribbon  the  blue  side  of 
her  cushion  is  up  Pink  and  blue  sateen 
the  cushion  is.    Pretty,  um-m-m  !" 

"  My  !"  said  Ruby. 

"  Yes,"  added  Alice,  "  and  her  saucer  is 
blue  and  pink.  Here  we  are,  and  Rose  is 
at  the  gate." 

"O  girls,  where  did  you  find  Daisy?" 
called  Rose,  running  to  meet  them. 

The  girls  told  her  all  they  knew  of  Daisy's 
adventures,  then-  said,  "Good-bye,"  and 
went  on 

Rose  took  kitty  into  the  house,  where  she 
drank  milk  from  a  pink  and  blue  saucer. 
Then  she  lay  down  on  the  pink  side  of  her 
cushion,  and,  as  she  closed  her  eyes  for  a 
nap, she  thought :  "  There  !  I  have  been 
up  in  one  of  those  trees,  and  I  didn't  find 
out  what  those  little  green  things  were  after 
all. — Carrie  B.  Sanbcm,  in  Christian  Reg- 
ister.   

Elsie,  who  is  the  youngest  of  the  family, 
was  entertaining  me  the  other  day.  During 
the  conversation  she  said:  "  All  the  folks 
who  come  to  our  house  are  so  much  older 
than  I  am."  Giving  a  little  sigh  she  contin- 
ued: "  There  seems  to  be  awfully  few  peo- 
ple seven  years  old  nowadays." 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder  High- 
est of  all  in  leavening  strength. — Latest  U 
S.  Gijvtmmtni  Food  RtPort, 
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Exercise. 

Much  of  the  food  actually  digested  and 
assimilated  is  not  used  to  the  fullest  extent 
for  want  of  sufficient  oxidization  to  make  it 
yield  the  greatest  amount  of  vitalizing  power 
to  the  tissues  of  the  body.  Such  partially 
unoxidized  products  have  an  irritating  effect 
on  the  organs  and  tissues,  and  predispose 
them  to  disease,  if  they  do  not  directly  affect 
them  with  it. 

Exercise  has  a  stimulating  effect  on  all 
parts  of  the  body  by  inducing  further  oxida 
tion  in  all  the  tissues  and  organs.  This  in 
creased  oxidation  is  attended  by  a  greater 
demand  upon  the  part  of  the  system  for 
oxygen,  as  indicated  by  the  greater  number 
force  and  frequency  of  the  respirations. 

During  exercise  the  heart  beats  faster, 
and  forces  more  blood  through  the  lungs  to 
all  parts  of  the  body,  bearing  in  its  little 
blood  cells  the  precious  life-giving  factor, 
oxygen.  These  little  cells,  one  constituent 
of  which,  hamoglobin,  has  the  wonderful 
faculty  of  quickly  loading  and  unloading 
itself  with  oxygen — thus  act  as  direct  aids 
to  the  process  of  oxidation  in  the  tissues  and 
organs. 

It  is  the  combining  of  oxygen  with  un 
oxidized  products  in  the  blood  that  gives  to 
each  individual  cell  its  possibility  of  sustain 
ing  life.    Any  process  which  increases  the 
oxygen  supplied  to  all  parts  of  the  body 
tends  to  strengthen  the  life  in  each  indi 
vidual  cell,  and  to  give  it  more  power  to  re 
sist  disease. 

Exercise,  of  all  factors,  does  this  most 
effectively;  and  besides  actually  producing 
in  each  individual  cell  a  greater  vitality,  it 
gives  a  favorable  opportunity  for  the  waste 
products  of  the  tissue  to  be  thrown  off  rap 
idly.  But  thus  causing  a  further  oxidizing 
of  certain  matter  in  the  blood,  it  conduces 
in  a  double  sense  to  life  and  health. 

Habitual  outdoor  exercise,  with  suitable 
protection  from  extremes  of  weather,  is  the 
most  effectual  means  of  prolonging  life  to 
old  age. 

In  this  age  of  rush  and  hurry,  when  time 
is  too  precious  to  use  for  systematic  exer 
cise,  and  when  the  cultivation  of  the  brain 
too  often  debars  the  remainder  of  the  body 
from  a  complete  development,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  body  succumbs  to 
diseases  which  overtake  it  in  its  prime,  be- 
cause it  has  not  the  vitality  to  resist  their 
inroads. 

Our  legal  authorities  would  confer  count 
less  blessings  upon  "millions  yet  unborn" 
if  they  would  pay  more  attention  to  increas 
ing  the  number  of  public  parks  and  places 
conducive  to  indulgence  in  outdoor  sports 
Youths'  Companion. 


Tooth  Culture. 

In  a  capital  address  on  "tooth  culture," 
d  elivered  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  East 
em  Counties  Branch  of  the  British  Dental 
Association,  and  printed  in  Lancet,  Sir  James 
Crichton-Browne  referred  to  a  change  which 
has  taken  place  in  bread,  as  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  increase  of  dental  caries.  So 
far  as  England  is  concerned,  this  is  essential- 
ly an  age  of  white  bread  and  fine  flour,  and 
it  is  an  age  therefore  in  which  we  are  no 
longer  partaking,  to  anything  like  the  same 
amount  that  our  ancestors  did,  of  the  bran 
or  husky  parts  of  wheat,  and  so  are  deprived 
to  a  large  degree  of  a  chemical  element 
which  they  contain — namely,  fluorine.  The 
late  Dr.  George  Wilson  showed  that  fluorine 
is  more  widely  distributed  in  nature  than 
was  before  his  time  supposed,  but  still,  as  he 
pointed  out,  it  is  but  sparingly  present  where 
it  does  occur  and  the  only  channels  by  which 
it  can  apparently  find  its  way  into  the  ani- 
mal economy  are  through  the  siliceous  stems 
of  grasses  and  outer  husks  of  grain,  in  which 
it  exists  in  comparative  abundance.  Analysis 
has  proved  that  the  enamel  of  the  teeth  con- 
tains more  fluorine,  in  the  form  of  fluoride  of 
calcium,  than  any  other  part  of  the  body, 
and  fluorine  might,  indeed,  be  regarded  as 
the  characteristic  chemical  constituent  of  this 
structure,  the  hardest  of  all  animal  tissue, 
and  containing  95.5  per  cent  of  salts,  against 
75  per  cent  in  the  dentine.  As  this  is  so,  it 
is  clear  that  a  supply  of  fluorine,  while  the 
development  of  the  teeth  is  progressing,  is 
essential  to  the  proper  formation  of  the  en- 
amel, and  that  any  deficiency  in  this  respect 
must  result  in  thin  and  inferior  enamel.  Sir 
James  Crichton-Browne  thinks  it  well  wor- 
thy of  consideration  whether  the  reintroduc- 
tion  into  our  diet  of  a  supply  of  fluorine  in 
some  suitable  natural  form — and  what  form, 
lie  asks,  can  be  more  suitable  than  that  in 
which  it  exists  in  the  pellicles  of  our  grain 
stuffi?— might  not  do  something  to  fortify 
the  teeth  of  the  next  generation. 


Golden  Trout. 

Three  specimens  of  trout  caught 
Mount  Whitney  creek,  on  Mount  Whitney, 
by  Mr.  Harvey  of  Lone  Pine,  Inyo  county, 
Cal.,  and  by  him  given  to  Hon.  Geo.  S 
Mills,  Fish  Commissioner  of  Nevada,  wh 
in  turn  sent  them  to  William  H.  Sharkley 
were  sent  to  Dr.  David  S.  Jordan,  President 
of  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  with  the 
request  that  he  classify  them.  The  follow 
ing  is  what  Mr.  Jordan  has  to  say  of  them 

"  They  are  the  famous  golden  trout  of 
Mt.  Whitney  and  the  Upper  Kern  river, 
which  has  attracted  the  attention  of  anglers 
for  some  little  time,  but  which  has  not  yet, 
so  far  as  I  know,  received  any  adequate 
notice  in  print. 

"  The   trout  were  first  brought  to  my 
notice  by  Lieutenant  Wheeler's  geological 
survey,  which  brought  me  specimens  in 
1877.    These  were  not  in  very  good  condi 
tion.    I  regarded  them  as  of  the  same  kind 
as  the  the  trout  in  the  headwaters  of  the 
Colorado,  at  the  same  time  calling  attention 
to  the  remarkable  distribution  of  species  on 
both  sides  of  the  desert  and  the  mountains 
Later  on  I  received  other  small  specimens 
but  still  in  such  poor  condition  that  I  could 
do  nothing  more  with  them.   The  three  re 
ceived  were  in  perfect  condition,  and  I  have 
had  a  colored  painting  made  of  them.  The 
fish  is  really  a  distinct  species  of  trout,  en 
tirely  different  from  any  found  elsewhere 
either  in  the  Rocky  mountains  or  Sierra 
Nevadas.    The  very  small  size  of  its  scales 
the  lack  of  teeth  on  the  hyoid  bones,  and 
the  peculiar  color  markings,  are  all  dis 
tinctive  of  this  trout,  which  will  in  time  re 
ceive  a  name  of  its  own. 

"  It  seems  evident,  so  far  as  one  can  judge 
of  such  matters,  that  this  trout  is  descended 
from  the  trout  of  Western  Colorado,  which 
abound  in  the  tributaries  of  Clear  river,  the 
Green  river  and  the  Grand  river  and  in  the 
Gunnison  district.  But  in  being  separated 
from  these  trout  it  has  undergone  a  consider 
erable  change,  and  one  would  think  this 
separation  must  have  occurred  before  the 
Sierra  Nevadas  were  elevated.  It  has 
already  been  claimed  by  geologists  that  the 
Kern  valley,  although  on  the  California  side 
of  the  Sierra,  is  geologically  a  part  of  the 
Great  Basin.  Its  trout,  at  any  rate,  are 
wholly  different  from  the  rainbow  trout  of 
California." 

How  to  File  a  Saw. 

Every  person  should  have  a  crosscut  saw 
and  a  ripsaw,  and  should  know  how  to  file 
both.  He  will  need  a  three-cornered  file 
and  a  couple  of  straight-edged  boards,  two 
or  three  inches  wide  and  about  the  length 
of  the  saw,  between  which  to  clamp  the  saw 
in  position  firmly  while  being  sharpened 
The  principle  of  sawing  is  the  same  as  cut- 
ting. In  ripping,  the  teeth  act  like  a  series 
of  chisels,  and  should  conform  to  a  chisel 
shape  as  nearly  as  is  consistent  with  the 
proper  strength  at  the  base  of  the  tooth. 
The  teeth  of  ripsaws  are  filed  straight  across 
the  blade  from  every  way,  thus  giving  an  en- 
tirely level  and  straight  front  to  the  tooth 

The  filing  of  crosscut  saws  is  more  dififi 
cult  than  ripsaws,  at  least  to  the  amateur, 
as  they  are  filed  at  an  angle  both  horizon- 
tally and  perpendicularly,  and  the  set,  or 
pitch,  of  the  tooth  must  be  governed  by  the 
hardness  of  the  wood  to  be  sawed.  The 
softer  the  wood,  the  steeper  the  forward 
pitch  of  the  tooth  may  be.  In  this  form,  the 
sides  and  base  of  the  tooth  are  equally  long. 
This  gives  the  base  of  the  tooth  the  strength 
to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  hardest  woods. 
The  hardness  of  the  wood  has  also  to  do 
with  the  size  of  the  teeth,  as  the  harder  the 
wood,  the  smaller  the  teeth  must  be  in  the 
same  style  of  saw.  The  set  of  the  tooth 
may  be  given  fairly  well,  by  a  careful  hand, 
by  tapping  each  tooth  with  a  hammer  and 
punch  as  it  lies  flat  on  the  end  of  a  hard 
wood  block,  but  it  is  best  administered  by 
one  of  the  many  good  saw-sets  in  use.  The 
width  of  the  set  is  governed  by  the  softness 
or  sponginess  of  the  wood.  Elastic  wood, 
such  as  willow,  requires  a  very  wide  set. 
Give  in  no  instance  more  set  than  is  re- 
quired to  make  the  saw  run  easily,  as  all 
beyond  this  demands  extra  and  useless  ef- 
fort, besides  wasting  the  timber. — Farm  and 
Home. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  light 
of  the  sun  and  the  moon  exercise  a  de- 
leterious effect  on  edge  tools.  Knives, 
drills,  scythes  and  sickles  assume  a  blue 
color  if  they  are  exposed  for  some  length 
of  time  to  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun;  the 
sharp  edge  disappears  and  the  tool  is  ren- 
dered absolutely  useless  until  it  is  retem- 
pered.  Purchasers  should  therefore  be  on 
their  guard  against  buying  tools  from  retail 
dealers  and  peddlers,  which  for  show  pur- 
poses have  probably  been  exposed  for  days 


together  to  the  glare  of  the  sun.  The  un 
serviceableness  of  tools  acquired  under 
these  conditions  is  generally  wrongly  at- 
tributed to  bad  material  or  to  interior 
workmanship.  A  similar  prejudicial  effect 
has  been  exercised  by  moonlight.  An  or 
dinary  crosscut  saw  is  asserted  to  have  been 
put  out  of  shape  in  a  single  night  by  ex- 
posure to  the  moon. 

The  Ancient  Blacksmith. — The  black- 
smith occupied  an  important  position  among 
the  craftsmen  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  in 
security  of  life  and  property,  which  was  one 
of  the  chief  grievances  of  the  times,  made 
strength  of  material  indispensable,  whether 
to  guard  the  shrine  of  a  saint  or  to  protect, 
after  a  more  homely  fashion,  the  family 
chest  or  coffer.  The  strength  and  durability 
of  iron  led  to  its  use  for  these  defensive  pur- 
poses from  early  times.  Until  coal  came 
into  general  use,  malleable  iron  was  pro- 
duced direct  from  the  ore  with  charcoal  fuel 
by  continuous  working.  Sussex  was  from 
early  times  the  chief  seat  of  the  iron  indus- 
try. The  earliest  positive  record  of  the 
trade  there  is  contained  in  a  grant  made  by 
King  Henry  III  to  the  town  of  Lewes  in 
X266,  by  which  the  inhabitants  were  em- 
powered to  raise  toll  for  the  repair  of  the 
town  walls  after  the  battle.  Every  cart  load 
of  iron  destined  for  sale,  which  came  from 
the  neighboring  "  weald,"  was  to  pay  one 
penny  toll,  and  every  horse  load  of  iron  half 
that  sum.  In  1290  a  sum  of  money  was 
paid  to  a  certain  Master  Henry  of  Lewes 
for  the  ironwork  to  the  monument  of  Henry 
III  in  Westminster  Abbey,  which  reminds 
us  that  talented  smiths  were  brought  often 
from  long  distances  for  important  works. — 
Chambers  Journal. 

Rust  from  Plows.— An  exchange  gives 
a  good  recipe  for  removing  rust  from  plows. 
Purchase  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid, 
which  may  be  had  from  any  drug  store  for  a 
small  sum.  Pour  five  ounces  of  it  into  a 
pint  of  water,  slowly  and  carefully  so  as  not 
to  come  in  contact  with  the  hands  or  cloth- 
ing, as  it  will  eat  into  the  flesh  worse  than 
fire.  Apply  this  to  the  plow,  or  any  other 
iron  or  steel  implement  to  be  cleaned,  with  a 
paint  brush.  As  soon  as  one  application  of 
the  acid  is  dry,  apply  another;  usually  three 
or  four  coats  will  be  enough.  Then  wash 
off  with  clear  water.  If  any  spots  remain, 
paint  over  these  spots  again  and  rub  with 
brick  dust.  After  the  iron  work  is  cleaned, 
paint  it  over  with  a  little  coal  oil  or  linseed 
oil;  this  will  keep  it  free  from  rust.  Set  the 
implement  in  a  dry  place  and  on  a  wooden 
floor.  All  implements,  when  kept  free  from 
rust  and  bright,  will  scour  readily  in  the  soil, 
will  do  better  work,  and  with  little  extra 
force.  A  badly  rusted  plow  is  very  worry- 
ing to  work  with,  both  to  the  team  and 
plowman.  The  plow  cannot  be  made  to 
clean,  causing  frequent  stoppages,  and  the 
furrow  cannot  be  turned  completely  over, 
making  very  poor  work. 

Houses  of  Glass. — While  transparent 
glass  brick  have  been  employed  for  some 
time  in  walls  of  buildings  to  afford  light  at 
places  where  a  window  would  interfere  with 
the  architectural  plan,  this  material  has  not 
been  used  to  any  extent  for  general  con- 
struction purposes.  It  is  now  proposed  to 
cast  the  glass,  not  necessarily  transparent, 
into  large  blocks  for  buildings.  As  it  is 
practically  indestructible,  nonabsorbent,  and 
therefore  damp-proof,  it  is  expected  by  this 
means  to  furnish  coarse  glass  in  suitable 
shape  as  cheaply  as  concrete  or  stone.  A 
plan  has  also  been  put  into  practice  by 
which  broken  glass  of  various  colors  is 
mixed  up,  placed  in  molds  lined  with  silica, 
talc,  or  other  resisting  material,  and  fired. 
The  result  is  a  firmly  coherent  mass,  which 
can  be  dressed  and  cut  into  blocks.  These 
are,  of  course,  irregularly  colored  and  may 
be  employed  in  place  of  artificial  marble. 
If  decorative  effects  are  desired,  designs  in 
relief  can  be  obtained  by  pressure  while 
the  block  or  slab  is  still  plastic. — Boston 
ournal  of  Commerce. 


Boston  maid — In  Boston  even  the  boot- 
blacks, some  of  them,  have  studied  Latin. 

New  Yorker — In  New  York  nearly  all  the 
bootblacks  are  proficient  in  Italian. 


Unitarian  Literature 

Sent  free  by  the  Ohamnino  Acxiliast  of  the  FIrat  Unit*, 
rian  Church,  cor.  Qeary  and  Franklin  Sts  ,  San  Fran. 
oiBCO.    Address  Hrs.  B.  F.  Giddlnirs,  as  above. 


IMPORTANT  TO  FARMERS. 

We  have  a  large  sum  of  money  to  loan  at  a  low  rate 
of  interest  on  mortgaire  on  ranches.    Write  to  us  for  lull 
lartlculars.    HOWE,  BANDMANN  &  CO.,  608  California 
t.,  Ban  Francisco.    Rooms  0  and  7. 


$500,000 


To  LOA«  IK  AST    AMOUNT  AT  TUB  TBET  L0WR8T  MAKKBT 

rate  of  interest  on  approved  security  In  Farming  Lands. 
A.  SCUULLER,  Room  8,  420  OalUornIa  Street,  San 
Francisco. 


TOP  mm 


We  Offer 
Special  Prices 
To  Cash  Buyers. 


Because 

We  are  Overstocked 
And  wish  to  Close  Out 
Certain  Consignments. 


Our  Entire  Stock 
Is  Guaranteed 
As  to 

Workmanship  and 
Material. 


You  had  belter 

Write  us  for  Prices  and 

Tell  us  What  you  Need. 


We  have  the  Largest 
And  Best  Stock  on 
The  Pacific  Coast. 


TOP  BUGGIES, 
OPEN  BUGGIES, 
RUN  ABOUT  BUGGIES, 
BUSINESS  BUGGIES, 
SURREYS,  CARTS, 
PHAETONS,  BUCKBOARDS. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  and  SACRAMENTO. 


Aug.  20  1892 
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Information 

FOI^ 

Settlei^s! 


The  members  of  the  Kern  County  Land  Company  have  a  national  reputa- 
tion for  wealth,  business  and  financial  ability.  These  facts  set  the  matter  of 
reliability  at  rest.   The  company's  capital  stock  is  $10,000,000. 

They  have  400,000  acres  of  arable,  irrigable  lands  upon  which  the  sun  shines 
almost  constantly;  and  their  enormous  irrigation  system  renders  them  in- 
dependent of  the  annual  rainfall. 

A  clear  title;  rotation,  variety  and  certainty  of  crops;  easy  terms;  availability 
to  persons  in  moderate  circumstances;  ground  ready  for  the  plow — no  stones 
nor  thistles;  good  society;  schools;  churches,  etc.,  are  a  few  notable  attractions 
of  this  region  of  country. 


ICern  is  the  largest  county  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  It  has  the  finest 
climate  for  curing  and  drying  fruits,  etc. 

The  400,000-acre  territory  of  the  Kern  County  Land  Company  is  the  pick 
of  the  county. 

I  ts  area  is  5,184,000  acres. 

H  as  the  largest  irrigation  system  in  America. 

The  home  of  the  peach,  French  prune,  pear  and  raisin  grape. 

Planting  and  harvesting  can  be  carried  on  every  month  in  the  year. 

N  0  rocks,  hills  or  stumps  on  the  land. 

A  failure  of  crops  is  unknown  on  irrigated  lands. 

ICern  county  fruits  take  the  first  prize  at  the  State  Fair. 

L.<and  can  be  made  to  pay  for  itself  in  less  than  three  years. 

(jrows  more  alfalfa  than  any  other  county  in  California. 


For 

Further 

Particulars 

Address 


The  advantages  of  good  soil  and  plenty  of  sun,  which  occur  in  the  Kern 
Valley,  would  have  been  of  little  avail  but  for  the  third  and  all-important 
one  of  an  abundance  of  water  from  never-failing  sources. 

Through  300  miles  of  main  canals,  and  1,100  miles  of  laterals,  the  great  Kern 
river  furnishes  enough  moisture  to  sl«ike  the  thirst  of  the  400,000  acres  al- 
ready referred  to. 

IDrought  is  out  of  the  question. 

The  system  has  been  constructed  in  the  most  careful  and  scientific  manner. 
Some  of  the  canals  are  125  feet  wide  and  six  feet  deep. 


Kern  County 
Land  Company. 

S.  W.  FERGUSSON, 
Bakersfield,       -      _       _  California. 


Save  Money 

BY  BUYING  FROM  US. 

WE  SAVE  YOU  PROM 
25  to  50  Per  Cent  on 


Our  Prices  are  Less  than  Cur- 
rent Wholesale  Prices  on  this 
Coast. 

NO  CREDIT. 
Everything  Spot  Oash. 

QOODS    SHIPPED  EVEB7- 
WHERB. 


BUGGIES  which 

are  good  and  substantial, 
finely  finished  and  fully 
warranted,  for  $75. 


CARTS 


$14  to  $23 


HARNESSo. 

kinds  at  all  prices. 


ail 


SURRIES 

of  the 

finest  kind  at  $150. 


r8«nd  (or  Catalogue  or  call  oo  as. 


WEITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 
Mail  Orders  Promptly  Pilled. 


No.  90.  Granger's  Carriage.  Price  $125. 

li  Double  Collar  Steel  Axleg,  with  IJ  Sarven  Wheels,  i-in.  Steel  Tire.    Upholsterea  in  No.  1  Grained  Green  Lfather,  Subitantlally 
Built  and  Finely  Finished.    Beats  very  wide;  will  hold  six  people. 

CALIFORNIA  WAGON  &  CARRIAGE  CO.,  36^  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


I 


L 


The  Earliest  Yellow  Freestone  Known. 

OURL  LEAP  PROOF. 
TWO  webe:s  earlier  than  foster 

OR  EARLY  OBAWFORD. 

The  Best  Peach  Known  for  Early  Ship- 
ment East. 

Reaaooable  prices  to  daalera  and  CMvaaMra.  For 
particulMa  apply  to 

W.  W.  HMITH,  T»o«TlII«, 
A.  T.  F08TKB,  Dixon, 
Or,  I.  H.  THOMAS  *  SON.  VUalla. 


NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

 AN  EXCEPnONALLY  FINE  

GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK 
SEASON  1892-3. 

Warranted  free  from  all  disease,  true  to  name,  and 
home  grown. 

Nurseries  at  Napa,  near  R.  R.  Depot.  Residence  of 
proprietor  at  Sausal  Fruit  Farm,  4}  miles  north  of  Napa. 

 ADDRESS  

LEONARD  COATES,  Napa,  Cal. 


100,000  EXTRA  PINE 

BARTLETT  ^AR  TREES. 

Apple,  Pear,  Plam.  Oherrv,  Peach,  Apricot,  i 
Nectarine,  Quince,  Qrape  Vices 
and  Small  Fruits. 

500,000  FRUIT  TREES! 

Orange,  Lemon,  Lime,  Olive,  Japan  Persim- 
mon, and  all  kinds  of  Nut-Bearins 
Trees  Shade  and  Ornamental 
Trees,    Shrubs,  Etc. 

IMPORTED  FaUIT  TREE  SEEDLINGS 

Ask  for  Prices. 

James  T.  Bogue,  Marysville,  Cal 


BLOOarrNGTON  (PH(ENIX)  NURSERY. 
600  ACRES.     13  CREENHOUSES. 

Priced 
Catalogue 
Hailed  Free. 


TREES 
siPLANTS 

We  offer  a  large  and  fine  stock  of  every  description  of 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Vines, 

Small  Fruits,  Hedge  Plants, 
Fruit  Tree  Seedlings  an  i 
Forest  Tree  Seedlings. 
y  Established  1852. 

Phinix  Nursery  Company, 

t«<»Mon  loSIU.NEY  Tl  TTLk.  *  (X>.,  I1L0<>II<>CT0\,  lU. 
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^^^GRICULTURAL  J^OTES. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Alameda. 

Money  in  Cheeies. — Livermore  Herald:  Crel- 
lin  &  Sons  netted  $12  on  each  of  their  cherry 
trees  this  season.  They  were  of  the  Queen 
Anne  -variety.  It  is  estimated  that  100  trees 
can  be  set  out  on  an  acre  of  ground.  Twelve 
hundred  dollars  an  acre  is  not  bad  by  any 
means.  We  wonder  that  more  in  this  vicinity 
do  not  set  out  cherry  orchards.  There  must  be 
several  other  localities  that  are  equally  as  pro- 
ductive as  that  of  Messrs.  Crellin  &  Sons. 

Fresno. 

Dbied  Geapes. — Fresno  Republican:  Dried 
wine  grapes  are  selling  at  3t  cents  per  pound, 
and  the  crop  of  Zinfandels,  the  preferred  grape 
for  this  purpose,  averages  two  and  a  half  tons 
to  the  acre.  This  indicates  a  gross  income  to 
the  Fresno  grower  of  $168  per  acre.  That  is 
why  the  wine-grape  men  are  smiling.  The 
cause  of  the  good  price  is  said  to  be  the  failure 
of  the  fruit  crops  in  the  east  and  a  40  or  50  per 
cent  shortage  in  the  Zante  currant  crop.  When 
fruit  is  short  ia  the  east,  raisins  and  dried 
grapes  are  always  in  great  demand. 

Inyo. 

The  Ceeamery  in  Running  Obdeb. — Bishop 
Register:  This  institution  is  running  splen- 
didly, and  is  proving  more  of  a  success  than 
the  most  sanguine  anticipated,  seeing  that  its 
stalling  was  delayed  so  late  in  the  season.  It 
has  a  capacity  of  about  10,000  pounds  of  milk 
per  day.  As  yet  it  is  running  to  only  about 
one-third  that  capacity,  but  is  gaining  every 
day.  About  one-half  the  milk  is  made  into 
cheese,  the  remainder  into  butter,  which  truly 
seems  to  be  "  gilt-edged." 

Kern. 

Thoeoughbeed  Hogs. — Hunter  Brothers,  of 
Horn  Ridge  farm,  in  Bakersdeld  Californian: 
At  Frank  Corsett's  dairy  at  Old  River  is  a  herd 
of  Poland  Chinas  containing  some  of  the  best 
blood  in  this  or  any  Eastern  State.  J.  S.  Ellis 
and  Van  Stoner,  in  the  same  neighborhood, 
have  200  high-grade  sows,  and  now  use  none 
but  thoroughbred  boars.  Peters  and  Simmons, 
in  the  Panama  district,  have  nearly  1000  head 
and  are  introducing  thoroughbred  Poland 
China  boars  into  their  herds  all  the  time.  Fred 
Langdon,  on  the  old  Troy  place,  has  400  head 
of  Berkshires,  many  of  which  it  would  puzzle 
an  expert  to  tell  from  pure-bred  stock.  Mr. 
Lang.. on  raises  three  litters  a  year  from  his 
sows,  and  at  the  spring  farrowing  his  highest 
grade  Berkshires  averaged  13  pigs  to  the  litter. 
On  our  own  place  we  have  a  herd  of  as  highly 
bred  Berkshires  as  money  can  buy.  The  boar 
Victor,  which  stands  at  the  head  of  our  herd, 
bred  by  the  late  Andrew  Smith,  was  sired  by 
Model  "Duke,  who  cost  Mr.  Smith  $850,  the 
highest  price  ever  paid  for  a  hog  on  this  coast. 
Our  registered  sows  are  all  of  the  best  strains  of 
blood  to  be  found  in  California  and  the  Central 
States. 

Los  Aneeles. 

Fedit  Shipment  a  Success. — J.  C.  Beekman, 
general  manager  Southern  Cal.  R.  R.  writes: 
"  We  have  demonstrated  the  fact  that  fruits 
from  southern  California  will  stand  the  long 
haul  as  well  as  the  northern  fruit,  and  the  re- 
ports I  have  thus  far  received  indicate  that  it 
is  eqnally  as  good  and  sells  in  competitive 
markets  at  eqnal  prices.  During  the  season  we 
have  shipped  about  15  carloads  of  apricots  from 
various  localities,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  en- 
closing a  few  clippings  which  will  give  you  an 
idea  of  the  lesults.  Some  of  the  later  sales 
netted  the  grower  as  high  as  $45  per  ton.  The 
growers  and  buyers  are  taking  a  great  deal  of 
interest,  and  quite  a  large  tonnage  of  peaches, 
pears,  grapes,  etc.,  has  already  been  contracted. 
A  number  of  cars  of  peaches  is  now  en  route. 
The  outlook  is  much  more  favorable  than  we 
had  any  reason  to  expect  for  the  first  year's 
business." 

The  Walnut  Crop. — L.  A.  Express:  C.  A. 
Cofifman  of  Rivera  reports  the  walnut  crop  the 
best  on  record.  It  is  estimated  that  75  carloads 
of  walnuts  will  be  shipped  during  the  months 
of  October  and  November.  The  entire  crop  has 
been  sold  at  7i  cents  for  hard-shell,  and  8i  for 
soft-shell,  by  the  Los  Nietos  and  Ranchito  Wal- 
nut-Growers' Fruit  Association. 

Merced. 

Geape  Notes.— Merced  Star:  There  will  not 
be  the  usual  quantity  of  wine  made  on  the  Mer- 
ced river  this  season,  as  most  of  the  grapes  will 
be  dried  and  shipped  East  and  there  made  into 
wine.  The  vineyardists  are  to  receive  $60  per 
ton  for  their  dried  grapes  delivered  in  Merced 
in  bulk.  The  grapes  will  be  stemmed,  then 
packed  in  sacks  and  boxes  and  shipped.  As  it 
takes  about  three  nounds  of  grapes  to  make  one 
pound  of  dried  fruit  the  profit  to  the  vineyard- 
ist  will  be  very  satisfactory. 

Napa. 

Geape  Cbop  Latb.  —  Calistoga  Calistogian: 
Grape-picking  and  wine-making  will  begin  un- 
usually late  this  year,  as  may  be  quickly  noticed 
by  looking  at  the  size  and  condition  of  grapes. 
A  long  spell  of  steady  warm  weather,  begin- 
ning without  delay,  is  all  that  will  put  them  in 
condition  for  picking  within  a  reasonable 
length  of  time.  Of  work  in  past  seasons  at  a 
large  winery  in  Napa,  the  Register  says:  "  Last 
season  wine-making  was  commenced  at  Carpy 
&  Co.'s  on  the  22d  of  September,  five  days  later 
than  the  previous  season.  Four  years  ago,  at 
tli<-  Mi) me  cellar,  crushing  was  begun  on  the  10th 
"f  Aui^imt,  but  the  grapes  came  from  Vina  and 
'  "I  where  crops  ripen  earlier  than  they  do 
'  1 1  will  probably  be  late  in  September 

r  i,<  fore  grape  juice  begins  to  flow  at 
wineries." 

i  iii.ir  Notes.— Napa  Register:  F.  W.  Bush, 
whfjMe  thrifty  orchard  is  seen  from  the  Trancas 


road,  and  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Milliken 
creek,  has  1100  prune  trees  which  he  expects  to 
yield  him  50  tons  of  fruit — a  greater  crop  than 
he  gathered  last  year.  When  the  season  first 
opened,  bidders  for  fruit  were  shy  and  canners 
failed,  as  in  other  years,  to  visit  growers  with  a 
view  to  making  contracts.  But  as  the  season 
advanced,  and  trainload  after  trainload  of  fruit 
left  the  State  for  eastern  markets,  buyers  ap- 
peared on  the  scene  and  orchardists  were  in 
many  cases  allowed  to  fix  their  own  prices.  As 
a  result,  Mr.  Bush  gets  from  $30  to  $50  a  ton 
(against  $25  last  year)  for  his  prunes  delivered 
at  Tool's  drying"  and  packing  house,  a  mile 
away.  Mr.  Hunter,  whose  orchard  is  adjoin- 
ing that  of  Leonard  Coates  off  the  Rig  Ranch 
road,  has  some  1500  prune  trees.  He  has  sold 
the  product  of  these  to  Webber  &  Co.  of  San 
Francisco  for  $55  per  ton.  The  rest  of  his  fruit 
he  has  disposed  of  at  satisfactorv  rates  to  the 
Oakland  Preserving  Co.  J.  H.  Wilcox  is  send- 
ing his  apples  to  San  Francisco,  getting  $1.25 
per  box  of  50  pounds  for  his  early  Junes.  A. 
D.  Butler  has  sold  his  peach  crop,  some  15  tons, 
for  $30  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  He  will  dry  his  prunes, 
the  yield  of  which  is  with  him  lighter  than  last 
year,  but  the  quality  is  better. 

Placer. 

Prosperous  Fedit  Gbowbes. — Auburn  Repub- 
lican.: The  fruH-raisers  of  Placer  county  are 
reaping  a  rich  harvest  this  season.  There  is  a 
fair  crop  of  nearly  every  variety  of  fruit,  while 
the  crop  of  peaches  is  nearly  as  large  as  last 
season,  which  was  far  nbove  the  average. 
Prices  have  ranged  high  thus  far  during  the 
season,  and  there  are  prospects  of  even  a  greater 
advance  on  many  varieties  of  choice  late  fruit. 
The  large  amount  of  money  now  pouring  into 
Placer  county  will  encourage  new  investment, 
increase  planting  and  greatly  add  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  county. 

San  Bernardino. 

Fruit  Notes. — Los  Angeles  Times:  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  summary  of  the  orange  and  lemon 
shipments  from  Ontario  for  the  present  season, 
which  may  now  be  considered  as  closed: 

Oranges  Lemons 


boxes,  boxes. 

December                                    400  80 

January                                         438  268 

February                                       3o5  80 

March                                           4,780  133 

April                                             I,9i7  176 

May                                              I,f80  165 

JuQe                                                660  96 

July                                               70  147 

Total  10,090  1,145 


This  is  a  trifle  short  of  42  cars.  The  ship- 
ments the  coming  winter  should  exceed  50  cars. 
There  were  38,380  pounds  of  green  fruit  and  74,- 
420  pounds  of  dried  fruit  shipped  from  Ontario 
during  July.  Over  the  Santa  Fe  alone  over  ten 
tons  of  berries  were  shipped  by  express.  Capt. 
Garcia  will  realize  the  nice  little  sum  of  $2000 
from  his  five  acres  in  prunes.  He  has  sold  the 
crop  at  $50  per  ton.  Several  other  prune  or- 
chards will  pay  from  $300  to  $400  an  acre  this 
season.  Mr.  Fassett  of  the  north  Ontario  evap- 
orator says  that  he  knows  of  one  fruitgrower 
who  received  from  $1000  to  $1100  for  the  crop 
of  Royal  apricots  on  three  acres,  and  he  sold 
for  a  cent  a  pound.  That  is  the  best  yet  on 
apricots,  nearly  $400  an  acre. 

San  Diego. 

About  Almonds. — E.  E.  Pierson  of  Banning 
in  Escondido  Times:  People  who  are  making 
the  almond  pay  and  produce  good  regular  crops 
plant  different  varieties  together  on  account  of 
the  cives  fertilization  of  the  bloon.  The  Lun- 
quedec,  one  of  the  early  soft-shell  nuts,  never 
has  done  well  in  this  State  unless  other  kinds 
have  been  planted  near  it,  when  it  has  been 
made  to  produce  a  large  crop.  The  almond 
prefers  a  loose,  light,  warm  soil,  and  will  make 
a  failure  on  poorly  drained,  heavy  land,  but 
will  make  a  good  growth  of  wood.  I  have  a 
young  orchard  here  of  almonds,  only  two  years 
old,  that  will  have  more  than  enough  fruit  to 
pay  for  all  care  and  cultivation  this  year. 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

Grade  Up  Your  Feuit. — Arroyo  Grande  ffer- 
ald:  During  the  past  week  we  have  visited 
almost  every  orchard  in  the  valley.  The  fruit 
crop  is  not  as  heavy  as  usual,  but  generally  it 
is  of  excellent  quality.  Many  of  the  orchards 
have  been  planted  for  home  supply  and  have 
answered  admirably  that  purpose,  but  a  new 
order  of  things  has  commenced  and  it  is  possi- 
ble now  to  sell  fruit  in  20-ton  lots.  The  or- 
chards of  two  or  three  trees  of  each  variety 
cannot  sell  fruit  to  the  driers  nor  to  canneries. 
Fewer  varieties  and  more  trees  of  each  kind  is 
what  is  needed.  Cut  off  every  pear  tree  and 
graft  them  to  the  Bartletts.  If  we  were  called 
on  to  give  advice  we  should  say,  plant  nothing 
that  cannot  be  sold  to  the  canneries,  and  this 
would  be  the  list:  Apricots — Moorparks  and 
Royals;  pears— Bartletts;  peaches— -Crawfords 
and  clings;  plums— Eggs,  Gages  and  Washing- 
tons.  These  are  all  staples  with  the  canneries 
and  bring  top  prices  in  carload  lots  or  by  the 
basket.  A  revolution  in  the  fruit  business  is 
beginning  and  those  who  bring  their  orchards 
up  to  standard  varieties  will  reap  the  benefits. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Pbuning  fbom  Experience. — Santa  Maria 
Times.  N.  H.  Woods  of  Cat  canyon  has  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  profitable  apple  orchards 
in  this  end  of  the  county.  He  has  a  first-class 
location  and  his  trees  have  always  received  care 
and  cultivation  to  the  full  extent  of  his  knowl- 
edge. Several  vears  ago  he  noticed  that  some 
of  his  hitherto  healthiest  trees  were  decaying  in 
certain  portions  of  the  top  where  a  limb  had 
been  cut  off  some  time  before.  He  made  in- 
quiries of  his  neighbors  who  told  of  similar 
troubles,  but  gave  him  no  satisfactory  reason. 
Mr.  W.  had  a  large  orchard  in  bearing,  and 
was  dependent  upon  it,  in  a  measure,  lor  his 
subsistence.  He  was  naturallv  somewhat 
alarmed  at  the  disastrous  showing  made  by 
some  of  his  best  trees,  and  resolved  to  solve  the 


mystery,  if  possible.  After  a  few  years  of  ex- 
perimenting, he  found  that  by  pruning  his 
apple  trees  directly  after  the  fruit  is  off,  or  when 
the  leaves  are  falling,  he  could  cut  all  the  wood 
he  wished  to  take  off  without  injury  to  the 
tree  The  wounds  would  heal  up  and  no  signs 
of  decay  would  ever  appear.  He  also  found 
that  by  cutting  off  limbs,  especially  large  ones, 
in  February  and  March,  the  stub  would  fre- 
quently die  back  the  first  year  to  the  main 
limb  or  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  the  next 
year  the  decay  would  extend  to  the  heart  of 
the  tree  so  that  where  the  limb  grew  originally 
there  would  be  a  hole  from  which  decayed 
wood  could  be  gouged  out  with  a  stick.  This 
decaying  process  would  extend  to  the  roots  of 
the  tree  by  the  third  year  and  result  either  in 
the  death  of  the  tree  or  leave  an  unsightly 
snag  struggling  for  existence,  instead  of  the 
thrifty,  profitable  tree  of  old. 

Poor  Horses  a  Drug. — Santa  Maria  Times: 
The  one  k'nd  of  stonk  which  is  at  present  a 
drug  on  the  market  is  the  ordinary  breed  of 
horses.  The  whole  country  is  overstocked  and 
theie  is  absolutely  no  market  for  inferior  ani- 
mals. Those  who  have  well-bred  horses,  either 
draft  or  roadsters,  find  no  difficulty  in  dispos- 
ing of  them  at  good  figures.  This  should  be  an 
object  lesson  to  those  concerned. 

Santa  Clara. 

Splendid  Tobacco  Crop.- Gilroy  Gazette:  A 
visit  to  the  Culp  place  at  San  Felipe  enables  us 
to  state  that  the  50  acres  of  tobacco  planted 
there  this  year  promises  a  very  superior  quality. 
Many  of  the  plants  are  over  seven  feet  higL, 
the  leaves  large,  perfect  and  of  very  delicate 
texture.  The  gathering  will  commence  this 
week. 

A  Model  Fabm.— Gilroy  Advocate :  A  place 
where  refreshing  breezes  come  from  the  coast 
to  give  new  life  to  pleasure  seekers  is  Sargent's 
Camp,  six  miles  south  of  Gilroy.  The  Camp 
is  about  the  center  of  Sargent's  ranch  of  8000 
Bcres,  more  or  less,  where  its  owner,  the  Hon. 
J.  P.  Sargent,  enjoys  agricultural  life.  Some  of 
the  land  is  as  rich  as  any  in  the  State,  and  the 
fertility  of  the  bottoms  is  unsurpassed.  The 
mountainous  pasture  is  covered  with  nourishing 
feed  for  the  sires  blood  colts  and  bulls  ad  infini- 
tum. Mr.  Sargent  is  a  lover  of  thoroughbreds. 
Lately  a  span  of  horses  was  sold  by  Mr.  Sargent 
to  a  prominent  physician  of  San  Francisco  for 
$"1000.  There  are  at  present  about  150  cows  in 
use  at  the  dairy,  pure  Durham  stock.  The  bulls 
are  all  imported.  The  corral  where  the  milk- 
ers ply  their  fingers  twice  daily  over  the  milk- 
bags  is  an  attractive  sight  at  milking  time. 
The  dairy  is  equipped  with  modern  machinery, 
and  under  direction  of  Romain  Currey,  the 
man  in  charge,  from  8  to  14  solid,  well-com- 
pressed 35-pound  cheese  are  produced  daily. 
Elevated  on  a  high  bench  is  an  orchard  of 
olives.  The  trees  are  two  years  old,  but  their 
rapid  growth  tells  that  the  soil  and  the  temper- 
ature are  favorable  to  the  growth  of  this  old 
Mission  fruit.  Down  below  the  road,  in  the 
moist  land,  is  an  old  orchard  of  varied  fruits, 
where  healthy  trees  bear  prolific  crops,  and 
away  beyond  is  the  meadow  land  where  the 
rank  grasses  grow,  and  where  everything  in 
God's  world  of  value  in  fruit  and  vegetables  can 
be  readily  propagated  and  brought  to  perfec- 
tion. 

Solano. 

ScABCiTY  OF  Fruit  Cabs.— Vacaville  Reporter: 
The  fruitshippers  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years  are  suffering  from  a  famine  of  refrig'  rator 
cars.  There  has  been  a  large  number  of  new 
refrigerator  cars  built  this  year,  but  the  demand 
for  California  fruit  is  so  great  that  all  the  cars 
are  constantly  in  use.  This  condition  speaks 
volumes  for  the  fruit  business. 

Sonoma. 

The  Hop  Crop. — Santa  Rosa  Democrat:  The 
hop  crop  of  Sonoma  will  be  two  weeks  late  in 
ripening.  The  yield  will  be  short  of  an  aver- 
age, but  the  bloom  indicates  that  ihere  will  be 
a  better  yield  than  was  supposed  three  or  four 
weeks  ago.  There  will  be  no  hops  picked 
earlier  than  the  10th  of  September.  They 
usually  ripen  at  least  ten  days  earlier.  The 
growth  has  been  uneven  and  there  are  a  good 
many  missing  hills.  The  spring  was  backward, 
the  bloom  is  late,  and  looks  promising,  but  no 
one  can  tell  what  the  outcome  will  be  on 
account  of  the  unusual  conditions  of  the  sen- 
son.  If  the  moisture  holds  out  the  yield  will 
probably  be  good.  The  growers  are  anticipa- 
ting good  prices  on  af-count  of  unfavorable  re- 
ports from  other  sections.  No  transactions  of 
of  any  kind  are  reported  lately,  and  at  present 
the  views  of  producers  and  sellers  are  quite  tar 
apart. 

Sutter. 

Fruit  Notes.  —  Yuba  City  Farmer:  Prom 
every  direction  can  be  seen  the  large  fruit  wag- 
ons bringing  in  the  products  of  the  orchard  to 
the  cannery.  When  one  considers  the  amount 
of  fruit  that  can  be  packed  by  about  500  hands 
the  magnitude  of  the  work  is  realized.  The 
largest  run  in  one  day  was  22,000  cans,  and  the 
employes  did  the  work  in  ten  hours'  time. 
Peaches  are' the  principal  kind  of  fruit  and  the 
varietiesare  the  Muir,  Orange  and  Susquehanna 
Cling,  Wheatland  and  others.  Another  carload 
of  pears  was  recently  received  from  P.  V. 
Veeder  and  a  small  pack  has  already  been  made 
of  Egg  plums.  The  drying  department  is  run- 
ning briskly.  A  carload  of  canned  goods  was 
shipped  from  the  warehouse  on  the  grounds 
Tuesday  to  St.  Louis.  Some  of  the  peaches  be- 
ing received  at  the  cannery  this  season  are  very 
large.  We  noticed  some  varieties  there  recent- 
ly from  the  orchards  of  Robert  Davis,  J.  C. 
Gray,  R.  C.  Kells,  B.  F.  Walton  and  Ranoho 
Sutter  that  weighed  from  14  to  18  ounces  each. 

Tehama, 

Training  the  Colts.— Nevada  City  Telegraph: 
About  a  year  ago  Senator  Stanford  sent  word 
to  his  manager  at  Vina  ranch  to  train  all  the 
most  promising  two  and  three-year-old  colts, 


and  in  consequence  there  has  been  a  number  of 
them  worked  and  they  are  showing  up  in  great 
form.  Mr.  George  Fletcher,  of  the  17th  Agri- 
cultural Association,  tells  us  that  there  w'll  be 
seven  or  nine  of  Senator  Stanford's  best  colts 
here  sometime  duririf;  this  or  next  week,  and 
all  of  them  are  entered  in  the  principal  events 
on  the  program. 

Tulare. 

Review  op  the  Grain  Crops  in  the  County. 
Tulare  Times:  From  J.  W.  Fewell,  head  book- 
keeper for  A.  Showers,  manager  of  the  Grang- 
ers' bank  in  Visalia,  we  obtain  the  following 
facts  regarding  the  present  grain  crop  of  Tulare 
county.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  grain  being 
stored  this  season  and  the  farmers  show  a  will- 
ingness to  hold  thpir  grain.  The  warehouses  at 
Lindsay,  Roth  Spur  and  Tarusa  will  be  filled 
this  summer.  There  will  be  2500  tons  at  Lind- 
say, 3500  tons  at  Roth  Spur  and  2500  tons  at 
Tarusa.  The  wheat  crop  around  Goshen  is 
light,  owing  to  the  blight  in  that  section  this 
spring.  The  Grangers'  bank  estimates  that  the 
blight  shortened  their  receipts  at  Goshpn  1000 
tons.  There  will  yet  be  2000  tons  of  grain  re- 
ceived at  Goshen.  There  will  be  100,000  sacks 
shipped  from  Terrabella  this  season,  or  about 
8000  tons.  At  Munson  there  will  be  1500  tons 
stored  and  2500  tons  at  Exeter.  Comparing 
the  crop  this  year  with  last,  Mr.  Fewell  says 
the  crop  this  season  is  25  per  cent  larger  than 
last  year,  and  the  storage  will  be  40  per  cent 
more.  The  quality  of  wheat  this  year  is  not  so 
good  as  it  was  last;  this  is  owing  in  part  to  the 
smut  and  part  to  the  oa's  found  in  the  wheat. 
Barley  is  of  a  better  quality  this  year  and  there 
is  more  of  it  by  50  per  cent.  It  is  better  filled 
out  this  year  than  last.  Mr.  Showers  has  sold 
a  third  more  sacks  this  year  than  last.  The 
losses  by  fire  this  year  have  been  very  small. 
The  only  loss  of  any  note  occurred  at  Hanford, 
where  a  fine  setting  of  wheat  was  burned,  as  is 
supposed,  by  an  incendiary.  Mr.  Showers  has 
sold  400,000  sacks  of  grain  this  year  to  320  000 
at  this  time  last  year.  As  a  rule,  the  farmers 
are  drawing  considerable  money  on  the  grain 
that  is  stored. 

Orchard  and  Farm  Notes. — Grangeville  Cor. 
Visalia  Delta:  John  Russell  hauled  20  sweat- 
boxes  of  second  crop  last  year  raisins  to  Han- 
ford and  got  $20  for  them,  or  one  cent  per 
pound.  He  had  one  box  of  dried  peaches  for 
which  he  receivdl  $15.  John  said  that  it  was 
like  finding  the  $15,  for  the  peaches  were  seed- 
lings and  he  had  nothing  to  do  for  a  few  days, 
so  he  put  in  the  greater  part  of  three  days  cut- 
ting and  drying  the  fruit.  No  water  in  the 
People's  ditch  at  this  season  of  the  year  is 
causing  considerable  complaint  among  the  vine- 
yardists and  those  lawns  in  need  of  water. 
Raisins  are  going  to  bring  a  big  price  this  year. 
We  hear  of  contracts  being  made  in  Fresno  at 
5i  cents  per  pound.  Lucerne  raisins  ought  to 
bring  six  cents.  Alfalfa-hay  is  selling  at  $4 
and  $5  in  the  field. 

Profit  in  Nectarines. — Hanford  Journal: 
H.  W.  Byron  has  7i  acres  of  white  and  red 
nectarine  trees,  about  an  even  number  of  each 
variety,  from  which  he  has  harvested  this  year 
20  tons  of  dried  fruit.  He  contracted  it  all  for 
ten  cents  per  pound,  and  the  7i  acres  will 
bring  him  $1600,  or  $213.25  to  the  acre.  The 
trees  are  only  four  years  old.  He  expected  to 
finish  his  apricots  on  the  30th  ult.  and  com- 
mence work  on  his  peach  crop  on  the  1st  inst. 
He  hires  white  labor  exclusively  for  cutting 
fruit,  and  says  he  has  no  trouble  getting  all 
the  help  he  needs. 

Yuba. 

Premiums  on  Dried  Fruit.  —  Marysville 
Democrat:  The  amount  offered  in  premiums 
for  dried  fruit  at  the  coming  fair  to  be  held  in 
Marysville  is  the  largest  ever  offered  in  the 
State,  being  fully  a  quarter  more  than  offered 
at  the  State  Fair.  Every  fruitgrower  should 
place  an  exhibit  in  the  pavilion,  even  though 
small,  as  this  is  the  fruitgrowers'  year.  For 
the  best  general  display  of  dried  fruit,  $75;  sec- 
ond best,  $50;  third,  $25;  and  on  each  variety 
in  ten-pound  lots  there  is  $5  for  first  premium 
and  $3  for  second,  which  includes  apples, 
peaches,  plums,  apricots,  nectarines,  figs,  pears, 
raspberries,  blackberries  and  cherries. 

Premiums  on  Grapes. — Democrat:  The  larg- 
est premiums  ever  offered  in  the  State  on  grapes 
by  any  agricultural  society  are  the  awards  to 
be  given  exhibitors  at  the  Marysville  fair  this 
season.  On  the  most  artistic  exhibit,  the  first 
premium  is  $75;  on  second.  $50;  third,  $25. 
Then  for  best  and  largest  display  of  all  varie- 
ties, first  premium  of  $50;  second,  $25.  Also 
for  each  variety,  as  follows:  Table  grapes,  $10; 
raisin  grapes,  $10;  wine  grapes,  $10;  and  for 
second  best  of  each,  $5.  On  seedless  grapes,  $5; 
second,  $3;  and  on  best  bunch  of  grapes,  $3; 
second  best,  $2. 

NEVADA. 

Short  Potato  Crop. — Pioche  Record:  Farmers 
from  surroun  ding  valleys  report  an  almost 
total  failure  of  the  early  potato  crop.  This  also 
seems  to  be  the  case  in  other  places  around  us. 
Orders  for  the  vegetable  are  now  being  sent  to 
Salt  Lake  from  here.  A  tenmster  from  Paro- 
wan  yesterday  disposed  of  a  load  of  old  pota- 
toes at  ten  cents  a  pound,  which  is  the  highest 
price  paid  here  for  15  years  or  more. 

OREGON. 

Sheep  in  Hopfields. — Eugene  Register:  We 
are  told  that  some  of  our  hopgrowers  are  try- 
ing something  new  this  summer,  that  of  turn- 
ing sheep  into  the  yards.  It  is  claimed  that  in 
a  couple  of  weeks  they  eat  off  all  the  little 
shoots  of  suckers  growing  about  the  base  of  the 
vines.  In  this  way  the  vines  get  all  the  nour- 
ishment the  roots  have  to  give,  instead  of  part 
of  it  going  to  these  suckers,  and  it  is  also 
claimed  it  deprives  the  hop  lice  of  a  favorite 
resort,  as  they  gather  in  these  sucker  sprou's. 
Sheep  may  be  seen  in  a  number  of  yards  about 
the  country. 
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BANG 
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A I  inHQT  REDUCTIONS 

Not  for  this  we  make  them,  but  to  sell  gooda, 
and  sell  them  quickly,  and  make  room  and 

GET  MONEY! 

TTTT  TTTTTTTTTT 

For  Fall  and  Winter  Gooda    Carload*  now 

ordered. 

T>0  YOir~HEAR^ 

The  exclamations  as  to  how  we  get  them,  or 
why  we  sell  them  so  cheap.  We  mean  it,  and 
yoM  make  money  by  it 

NEVER 
MIND  US 

In  aB  departments  yon  will  find 

UNPRECEDENTED 
BARCAINST 

Ask  for  our  40-page         I"       [~  r— 
BRICE  LIST,    r  n  1 1. 

SMITHS'    CASH  STORE. 

Largest  Dealers, 

416-418  FBONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

THE  ORIENTALGAS  ENGINE 

IS  THE  BEST,  because 

^ji'i^  .  ijgB  It  combines  simplicity 

JIB    iJJPHr  of    construction  with 

power  and  economy  in 
space.  It  can  be  run 
with  natural  or  mann- 
(actun  d  gas  or  gasoline 
at  a  cost  of  20  to  25 
,  ..  .  cents  per  horse  power 
JW  per  day. 

It  can  be  used  for 
pumping  purposes,  as 
well  as  lor  all  purposes 
where  a  perfect  engine 
is  required,  with  the 
advantage  of  lessening 
the  risk  of  explosions. 
Ne  licensed  engineer  at 
a  high  salary  needed  to 
ll'kNsiaaF™"^        operate  it. 

-T^fev  Send  for  circulars  and 

prices  if  a  good  safe  en- 
^-  ;^  gioe  is  what  you  need. 

Tie  Orientil  Laniicli  is  Perfection. 

iDTentor  and  Mannfactarer, 
lOfi  TJWAT,"    HTRKTrT    RAN  WRANOTSnr* 

GRANGERS'  BANK 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 
SAN    FBANOISOO,  OAL. 

Incorporated  April,  18T1. 

Aathorized  Capital  $1,000,000 

Capital  paid  np  and  ReaerTe  Fnnd  800,000 
Dividends  paid  to  Stookholdera.. .  720,000 

0FFICEK8. 

A.  D.  LOGAN  President 

I.  C.  8TKELE  Vice-President 

ALBKKT  MONTPELtlER  Cashier  and  Managei 

FRANK  McMTjLLKN    Secretary 

Oeneral  Banking  Deposits  received,  Gold  and  Silver. 
Bills  of  Exchang'- bonght  and  gold.  Loans  on  wheat  and 
country  produce  a  specialty. 

Jannarv  1  *  MONTPieLt.IKR.  Mxnturn 

JAUKk  If.  BAViCN.  THOUAS  E.  HAVEN, 

Notary  Pnbllo. 

HAVEN  &  HAVEN, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELORS  AT  LAW, 

Mo.  BSC  Oalirornla  Street, 
T«l«(,r,oa«  Ko  ITtt.  UAH  FKAIOISOO,  0A£. 


WITH   QRA.PHITB   BOXES.  ' 
Never  Requires  Oiling  or  Climbing  of  Towers 

Quaranteed  more  durable  without  oil  than  other  mlUe 
that  are  oiled. 
Frantically,  this  mill  requires  no  attention.  Truly  a  Gem  and  worth 
its  wfl^ht  in  gold.  It  combines  Beauty,  Strength,  Durability  ano 
Simplicity.  Governs  itself  perfectly,  is  eafily  erei.ted  and  Is  sold  on 
its  merits  In  fact  It  is  the  best  mill  on  earth.  They  are  (reared  ba'  li 
thr-  e  to  one— the  whole  making  three  revolutions  tn  one  stroke  of '  h' 
pump— m  >king  them  run  in  the  lightest  wind  or  breeze.  The  mill  i 
made  ei,t'rely  of  Steel  and  Cast  lion.  Ear  h  one  ef  our  Gem  Wiodmil  s 
is  warranted.  If  not  satisfactory  freight  will  be  paid  both  ways  anu 
money  rtfunded. 

Send  for  Catalogue— Mailed  Free. 

WB  ALSO  CARRY 

Pumps  of  all  kinds.  Tanks,  Pipe,  Fittings, 
Hose,  Etc. 


Theae  pumps  ars  made  especially  to  take  the  place  of  our  more  expensive 
Suction  and  Force  Pumps;  they  have  a  brass  stuffing-box,  nicely  turned  up 
and  finished,  through  which  a  brafs-cased  piston  rod  passes;  a  brass  valve 
seat,  and,  with  a  revolving  brake  and  bearer,  it  is  available  in  any  imaginable 
position.  You  are  capable  of  forcing  water  into  a  tank  or  attaching  a  hose  to 
the  spout  of  pump  for  washing  windows,  carriages,  watering  gardens,  sprink- 
ling streets,  etc.  It  is  the  most  valuable  pump  for  extinguishing  fires,  etc. 
This  pump  is  adapted  for  wells  where  it  is  not  over  28  feet  to  water;  they 
will  force  water  50  feet  in  height  if  necessary. 


1 


FOR  WINDMILL  OR  HAND  USE. 

Best   "^TVlnc^xaalll    JE^-ixxaaxp  Ixx  XTse. 

Send  for  our  Catalogue  giving  full  description  of  all  kinds  of  Pampg,  for 
Hand,  Windmill  and  Power  Use. 

BRASS  GOODS.  HOSE.  POWERS,  in  fact,  everything 
connected  with  Pump  and  Pipe  Business, 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE,  MAIILED  FREE. 


WOODIN  &  LITTLE 


312  &  314  Market  St.,     San  Francisco,  Gal, 


1^1  R  O  M  ^ 


ALL  SIZES,  FOR  GAS,  STEAM  AND  WATER. 

 WE  MANUFACTURE  

SHEET  IRON  AND  STEEL  PIPE, 

ALI.  SIZES. 

For  Water  Supply,  Mining,  Irrigating  Purposes,  Stock 
Ranches,  Etc. 

Uade  In  liengthg  Desired  from  16  to  80  feet. 


The  Cut  shows  a  Section  of  Three  Joints 

DOUBLE  RIVETED  SHEET  IRON  PIPE. 

In  the  manufacture  of  this  Pipe,  we  use  only  a  high  grade  o  annealed 
Charcoal  Iron  of  great  tensile  strength. 

The  weight  or  thickness  of  metal  used.  Is  graded  according  to  service 
required,  and  pressure  to  which  the  Pipe  will  be  subjected. 


FOK  Alili  UNDERGROUND  PURPOSES,  we  immerse  the  Pipe 
in  a  b%th  containing  a  spei'ial  mixture  of  ASPa  ALTUM,  KITCH  and 
PETROLKUIM,  at  a  Temperatore  of  300°  Farenheit.  It  thus 
receives  a  thorough  coating,  botb  inside  and  outside,  rendering  it  impervious 
to  the  alkalies  of  the  earth,  rust,  etc.,  and  is  practic^illy  indestructible. 


OOH.H.XTC3-jflLTE;i>  inoKT, 

Black,  Painted  and  Galvanized,  for  Roof  and  Sides  of 

HAY  BARNS,  DRY  HOUSES, ISTABLES,  ETC. 


W.W.  MONTAGUES  CO, 

SAN  FRANCISCO-SAN  JOSE-  LOS  ANGELES, 


LADIES 
DON'T 


O  A  TiTi  THE  -V^T^tiOML  tXie> 

BIOURA   HOME  TREATMENT 

Will  save  you  Money,  Time  and  SuOerlng.  Send  for  book  on  Health,  Beauty  and 
Happiness.     BICURA  COMPANT,  2SO  Sanaome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


WIND  MILLS 


O 
O 
D 


If  you  are  handling  Wi.sD 
Mills  you  cannot  afford  to  do 
so  longer  without  having  our 
prices.  If  you  want  a  Wind 
Mill  for  your  own  use  you  will 
lose  money  if  you  purchase  be- 
fore seeing  our  line. 


ECLIPSE- HUSTLER -BELOIT 

WIM)  nilJ.M  are  thi^  mimt  r«llalil«. 


T 
E 
E 
L 


ANGLE  &  TUBULAR  STEEL  TOWERS! 
Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 


CHICAGO,  ILU 


GALE 

BAKER  HAMILTON 

SAN  FRANCISCO-SACRAMENTO 


THE 


WHITE  IS  KING 


OF  ALL 


Sewing  Hacbioes. 


Simple  in  Construction,  Light 
Running,  Uost  Durable  and  Com- 
plete. 

Visitors  always  welcome. 

WHITE  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 

948  &  045  MARKF.T  8T.,  R.  B". 


NOTICE. 

Regular  AUCTION  SALES  of 

Green  Fruit,  Vegetables  &  Produce 
of  all  kinds 

Will  Take  Place  KVBRY  OAT  at  Jackson  Street 
Wharf,  and  at  the  Stare, 

408  &  410  DAVIS  ST.,  SAN  PHANCISCO. 

P.  STKINHAGEN. 


^,P.220  MARKET. ST.S.F.-, 
''^fLEVATOR  12  FRONT.  ST.S.F.—^ 

BEST   TREE  WASH. 

"Greenbank"  98  degrees  POWDERED  CAUSTIC 
SODA  (tests  99  8-10  per  cent)  recommended  by  the 
highest  authorities  in  the  State.  Also  Common  Caustic 
Soda  and  Potash,  etc,  for  sale  by 

T.  W.  JAOKSON  St  OO., 
Uannfactorers'  Agents, 
No.  5  MARKET  ST.,      -     San  Francisco. 

J.  F.  HouoHTON,  President,  J.  L.  N.  Bhepabd,  Vlce-Pree. 
Chas.  R.  Stoky,  Setfy,  R.  H.  Maoixl,  Gen.  Ag't. 

Home  Mntnal  iDsmance  Gompanj, 

M.  E.  Cor.  California  and  SaB«ome  Sta.. 

INOOEPORATED  A.  D.  1864.  SaB  Franclac*. 

Losses  Paid  Since  Organization  $3,175,759  11 

Assets.  January  1,  1891   867,518  19 

Tapital  Paid  Up  in  Gold   300,000  00 

VWT  OTTRPT.rro  ..wor  evorvthlns   Ofll  10 

ARTESIAN  WELL  TOOLS. 


A  full  get  complete  of  Hand-boring  Tools,  six  inches, 
of  late  design  and  nearly  new,  for  sale  at  reduced  price, 
as  the  owner  has  no  further  use  for  them. 

Inquire  or  address  W.  ZABTMAN  &  CO., 

Fetalnma,  Cal. 


Positively  Maae  te  My  Order  for  California  Trade. 
Lowest  Prices. 
Sarrle8,  Bag:gleg.  Carriages,  Phaetong,  Carta. 

OsDorn  Mowers,  Self-Raiing  Reapers  k  Mm, 

Drapers,  Glidin  Wire,  All  Kinds  Farm  Im- 
plement).. Hardware. 

JOHN  CAINE.369EI  Dorado  St..  Stockton. 


FRUIT 


EVhPORATOR 


THE  ZIMMERMAN 
The  Standard  Hachlne 
SUferent  ilzci  and  price..  Illastrated  Catalogne  free. 
-THE  BLirif  TKB  VOU  WORKS  CO.,  Clscliuiatl,  O. 

JAM  BS  I,  N  -  OKTH,  A«t.  37  Marfc-t  St  S  F. 


SUPPLIES 


■  ■  "  ■■The  American  Well  Works,  Aurora,  111 
fl-i3S.CANALST.,CHICAGO,ILL.  I 


aVafer,  6a.,  CNl 
,  Ditching,  Pump. 
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PATROfJS  OF  ^USBAJ^DF^Y, 


The  Secretary's  Column. 

By  A.  T.  Dkwby,  Secretary  State  GrBajfo  of  Califomift. 
ELECTING  ALTERNATES. 

A.n  active  Patron  sends  this  suggestion,  which 
we  insert  for  what  it  is  worth,  the  writer  evi- 
dently having  in  mind  that  alternates  some- 
times elected  do  not  attend  the  State  Grange 
and  remain  during  the  session,  while  the 
oflBcers  are  quite  sure  to  stay  until  the  end: 

To  wit:  In  all  the  subordinate  Granges  where 
an  oflScer  of  the  State  Grange  is  a  member 
thereof,  that  they  be  elected  alternates,  if  agree- 
able to  the  members  of  such  Granges;  for  this 
reason,  that  there  may  be  a  quorum  present  at 
all  times  during  the  session  of  the  State  Grange. 

One  of  the  leading  workers  of  San  Jose 
Grange  writes  in  a  private  letter  to  his  sister, 
the  following  paragraphs,  which  we  think  our 
readers  should  have  the  benefit  of: 

"  We  are  bu^y  at  work  in  our  Grange  pre- 
paring for  the  State  session.  We  hope  to  have 
everything  in  such  good  shape  that  the  se  sion 
will'be  one  that  will  always  be  looked  back 
npon  with  pleasure.  We  have  been  most  for- 
tu  :ate  in  getting  halls,  and  I  am  sure  that  you 
will  all  say  that  we  could  not  have  done  better. 
We  find  Mrs.  Adams  just  the  right  woman  in 
the  right  place  on  the  Literary  Committee.  She 
is  doing  splendid  work,  and  I  wish  to  empha- 
size her  desire  to  have  something  original  from 
your  pen. 

"  We  hope  and  expect  to  have  a  large  meet- 
ing and  we  shall  do  all  in  our  power  to  make  it 
a  pleasant  one.  We  have  engaged  some  of  our 
best  local  talent  to  come  in  during  the  sessions, 
and  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce will  tender  the  State  Grange  a  welcome 
on  Tuesday  evening.  Hon.  W.  V.  Morehouse 
will  make  the  address;  he  is  considered  the 
most  eloquent  speaker  we  have  here.  Be  sure 
and  be  on  hand  the  first  day,  as  we  are  plan- 
ning something  pleasant  for  that  day.  What 
with  the  State  Grange,  the  World's  Fair  work 
with  which  I  am  engaged,  and  my  home  and 
social  duties,  I  find  this  snmmer  full  of  pleas- 
ant work,  and  if  my  part  is  only  one  small 
atom,  we  have  just  to  remember  that  the  aggre- 
gate is  made  up  of  atoms,  and  though  our  work 
is  lost  in  the  whole,  the  whole  would  not  be 
perfect  without  it,  and  with  that  thought  in 
view  we  can  go  on  cheerfully  adding  our  small 
doing,  our  jars  of  fruit  and  glasses  of  jelly,  and 
so  help  make  up  Santa  Clara  county's  exhibit, 
and  in  that  there  is  a  thought  good  to  keep  by 
us,  and  when  things  go  awry,  and  life  seems  a 
failure,  remember  that  these  all  go  to  make  up 
the  sum  total  of  our  life  here.  Somebody  has 
got  to  do  the  small  things  and  I  would  rather 
be  counted  in  on  small  things  than  not  counted 
at  all." 

Secbetaby  Noble  has  appointed  Reuben  P. 
Boise,  Master  of  Oregon  State  Grange,  and 
William  H.  Odell,  of  Salem,  Oregon,  and  H. 
H.  Harding,  of  Carthage,  Mo.,  as  a  commis- 
sion to  negotiate  with  the  Indians  of  the  Silefz 
reservation,  in  Oregon,  for  the  cession  to  the 
United  States  of  lands  not  needed  for  allot 
ments. 

LODI  GEANGE  AND  BAMIE  OULTDBE. 

W.  H.  Murray,  superintendent  of  ramie  cul- 
ture, attended  a  meeting  (at  recess)  of  Lodi 
Grange,  Aug.  20th,  and  gave  a  lecture  on  fiber 
culture,  viz.:  ramie,  flax  and  cotton.  He  re- 
marked that  all  fiber  plants  could  be  grown 
successfully  in  San  Joaquin  county.  The  ladies 
present  were  delighted  with  the  appearance  of 
the  texture  of  fabrics  made  of  ramie,  and  silk 
and  ramie.  Mr.  Murray,  reports  the  Sentinel, 
said: 

"  It  stands  to  reason  that  the  building  up  of 
an  industry  based  upon  the  cultivation  of  fiber 

Elants  opens  up  vast  possibilities.  The  world 
as  to  be  clothed,  and  that  article  which  will 
accomplish  the  object  in  the  best  manner  and 
for  the  least  money  must  lead  in  supplying  the 
market.  That  article  is  ramie,  and  its  general 
introduction  will  start  up  numbers  of  factories 
to  give  employment  to  our  people.  Let  the 
United  Slates  pay  such  attention  to  this  matter 
as  its  importance  demands,  and  America,  in- 
stead of  paying  tribute  to  the  skilled  labor  of 
the  old  world,  will  manufacture  a  cheaper  ma- 
terial than  can  be  produced  from  either  cotton 
or  silk. 

"No  part  of  the  United  States  is  better 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  than 
California.  Reviewing  the  experience  of  Cali- 
fornia in  the  matter  of  silk  culture,  cotton  and 
other  textile  plants,  ramie  culture  is  free  from 
the  objections  and  difficulties  that  beset  the 
other  textiles.  The  value  of  raw  silk  that  an- 
nually passes  through  California  to  the  East  is 
$1!),000,000  and  silks  imported  manufactured, 
$.^7,880,14.3.  Ramie  could  be  used  as  a  substi- 
tute for  about  half  of  this,  as  goods  made  from 
silk  and  ramie  in  equal  parts  rival  the  pure  silk 
in  appearance,  texture  and  durability.  As  to 
the  marketing  of  the  staple,  the  California  Cot- 
ton Mills  at  East  Oakland  will  buy  this  fiber. 
This  company  is  paying  $40,000  a  year  in  freight 
to  the  railroad  for  raw  cotton  material;  the 
farmer  also  pays  for  grain  twine  $250,000  yearly, 
made  from  flax.  Referring  to  the  value  of  the 
various  fibers,  wool,  silk,  cotton,  flax,  Angora 
goat  hair,  etc.,  ramie  is  more  valuable  than  any 
of  these  for  Californians  to  cultivate.  It  would 
add  another  to  the  agricultural  industries,  the 
great  need  of  which  is  diversity." 

AT  STOCKTON  OBANOK. 

July  .iOth,  N.  T.  Root,  Sec'y,  informs  us  that 
Stockton  Orange  adopted  the  following: 

Jinolved,  That  the  revival  of  the  question  of 
rariiic  culture  is  being  brought  forward  by 
pr  ,-  .iiipnt  parties  in  California;  that  they  have 
i"t  rated  that  the  experimental  stage  has 
iii'il   that  we  in  California  can  abow 


that  ramie  can  be  grown  and  worked  success- 
fully. All  fiber  culture  should  be  fostered,  and 
diversified  farming  should  be  encouraged  by 
the  State  to  its  fullest  extent. 

Officers'  Reports. — The  following  governs 
the  advance  publication  of  officers'  reports : 
"  Resolved,  that  hereafter  all  the  officers'  re- 
ports, and  reports  of  District  and  County 
Lecturers,  be  handed  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
State  Grange  not  later  than  Sept.  15th,  and  the 
above  named  reports  be  printed  in  pamphlet 
form  for  the  use  of  members  of  the  State  Grange 
at  the  commencement  of  the  session." 

The  Fifth  and  Sixth  Degrees  will  be  con- 
ferred on  Thursday  evening  at  the  coming 
State  Grange  session,  instead  of  Friday,  as  has 
generally  been  the  custom. 

The  Twenty-Second  Anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Order  of  the  Patrons  of  Hus- 
bandry occurs  on  Sunday,  Dec.  4th.  Let  us 
celebrate  the  important  event  on  Saturday,  the 
3d,  universally  and  joyously. 

Penn's  Gbove  has  prospects  for  a  new 
Grange. 

Bennett  Valley  Grange.— The  Orchard  and 
Farm,  Aug.  1st,  contains  life-like  portraits  of 
Hannah  C.  Carr  and  Jos.  N.  Talbot  of  this 
Grange.  Bro.  Talbot  is  present  Master.  Sister 
Carr,  with  her  husband.  Nelson  Carr,  is  well 
and  kindly  known  among  the  oldest  and  most 
faithful  Grange  workers  in  the  State. 

A  Day  Off.— Thanks  of  the  Secretary  are 
due  Past  Master  Daniel  Flint  for  "joint  ex- 
penses" on  a  round-trip  to  Leland  Stanford  Jr. 
University.  Neither  of  us  had  seen  Palo  Alto 
since  the  visit  of  the  National  Grange  to  the 
University  site,  when  a  few  buildings  only  were 
partly  erected.  No  one  who  has  failed  to  visit 
the  place  lately  can  begin  to  realize  the  extent 
and  beauty  of  the  fine  grounds  and  the 
substantial  buildings  already  constructed. 
Although  it  is  now  "vacation,"  we  saw  much 
to  interest.  We  were  received  courteously  by 
president  Jordan  and  others  met  during  our 
brief  stay.  We  have  not  space  to  report,  but 
believe  it  would  be  well  for  all  who  can  to  see 
for  themselves  what  has  and  is  being  done  at 
this,  the  youngest  and  one  of  the  most  remark 
able  educational  institutions  of  the  world. 

Past  Master  Coulter  gsve  us  the  pleasure  of 
a  visit  last  week;  also  State  Lecturer  Huffman 
Bro.  Loucks  called  in  on  Wednesday,  active  as 
ever. 

The  State  Grange  will  not  make  any  formal 
exhibit  in  the  Historical  Exposition  at  the  State 
Fair. 


Paper  Manufaotare. 

The  United  States  Consul  -  General  at 
Seoul,  in  his  last  report,  says  that  paper 
manufacture  is  one  of  the  leading  industries 
of  Corea.  This  paper  is  highly  esteemed, 
and  always  forms  part  of  royal  presents,  and 
of  the  tribute  paid  to  China.  Besides  its 
use  for  writing  and  for  books,  it  is  employed 
in  a  great  diversity  of  ways.  It  serves  as 
string  and  in  the  manufacture  of  lanterns, 
fans,  umbrellas,  shoe  soles,  hats,  boxes,  and 
coats.  It  is  also  used  for  covering  floors, 
walls,  and  ceilings,  and,  stretched  on  frames, 
supplies  windows  and  doors.  It  is  highly 
prized  in  China  and  Japan,  and  is  especially 
sought  after  for  the  manufacture  of  umbrel 
las.  It  is  made  from  the  bush  of  the  mul 
berry  ordti  {Broussoneh'apapj'n; era),  which 
is  indigenous,  growing  in  many  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  but  thriving  best  in  the  moist, 
warm  climate  of  the  south.  It  is  chiefly 
grown  from  cuttings  for  this  especial  pur- 
pose, and  the  wild  and  cultivated  plants  are 
said  to  be  of  equal  value.  The  bark,  which 
alone  is  used,  is  generally  gathered  in  the 
spring,  and  it  is  boiled  for  a  long  time  in 
water,  in  which  a  quantity  of  wood  ashes 
has  been  mixed,  until  it  becomes  a  pulp,  the 
mass  having  been  beaten  during  the  whole 
time  of  the  boiling.  Fine  bamboo  screens 
are  then  placed  in  shallow  wooden  vats,  and 
a  ladleful  of  the  pulp  is  evenly  spread  over 
the  screen  by  a  dexterous  circular  motion  of 
the  hand.  This  operation  is  repeated  once 
or  twice,  or  as  often  as  may  be  necessary — 
the  more  frequent  the  operation,  the  finer 
the  paper — and  ihe  screen  allowed  to  drain 
into  the  vats,  until  a  proper  consistency  is 
reached,  the  drippings  being  thus  saved. 
They  are  placed  on  a  hot  kang^  floor  to  dry. 
After  the  drying  has  proceeded  far  enough, 
the  paper  is  laid  on  a  hot  floor,  and  ironed 
by  hand.  The  long  lines  in  the  paper  show 
strands  of  the  bamboo  screens,  and  their 
nearness,  distinctness  or  absence  indicate 
the  fineness  or  otherwise  of  the  paper.  They 
are  almost  imperceptible  in  some  grades  of 
paper,  while  in  others  they  are  distinct  and 
far  apart.  Paper  is  made  by  the  Paper 
Guild,  a  numerous  and  prosperous  associa- 
tion. The  province  of  ChuUa  is  the  chief 
seat  ofmanufacture. — Science. 


X)oj^ESTie  €[eOJ40MY. 


A  Kind  of  seaweed  which  is  plentiful  on 
the  coast  of  China  furnishes  an  admirable 
glue  and  varnish.  When  dried  it  is  water- 
proof and  it  is  employed  to  fill  up  the  inter- 
stices in  bamboo  network,  of  which  windows 
are  frequently  constructed  in  that  country. 
It  is  also  utilized  to  stren^^then  and  varnish 
paper  lanterns. 


How  to  Make  French  Rolls 

Boil  four  potatoes  of  ordinary  size,  hav- 
ing peeled  them  first,  and  mash  them  up  fine 
in  the  water  in  which  they  were  boiled. 
Stir  the  potatoes  in  a  quart  of  flour,  adding 
the  usual  quantity  of  yeast.  Make  the  dough 
thick,  as  hard  as  it  will  hold  together.  In 
rising  it  softens  so  much  that  it  can  just  be 
kneaded  without  sticking. 

The  kneading  is  an  important  part  of  the 
operation.  A  quarter  of  an  hour's  kneading 
ought  to  suffice  for  a  small  recipe  like 
the  one  here  given.  Knead  by  drawing  out 
one  end  like  a  rope  and  rolling  the  other 
portion  over  and  over.  The  object  of  mak 
ing  dough  thick  and  stiff  to  begin  with  is  to 
avoid  putting  in  flour  after  the  dough  is 
light,  for  the  mass  softens  so  much  by  put- 
ting potatoes  in  that  it  will  be  just  right 
when  fermented. 

After  the  kneading  put  the  dough  away  to 
ferment  again,  and,  when  light,  knead  as 
before.  A  third  kneading  still  improves  it, 
but  it  is  not  necessary.  No  butter  should 
be  put  in  these  rolls  or  in  bread  either,  as  it 
makes  it  like  a  short  cake  in  grain,  which  is 
precisely  what  one  desires  to  avoid. 

Good  rolls  ought  to  be  pufTs  of  wheat  flour 
baked;  they  ought  to  tear  in  shreds  or 
stripes,  have  a  fibre  or  grain  like  the  husk 
of  a  cocoanut  and  a  fragrant  wheat  smell, 
and  lastly  have  a  rather  tough  spring  or 
tear  to  them  and  a  crackly  crust.  In  form 
they  are  round  at  the  sides  and  bottom,  and 
this  is  attained  not  by  rolling  them  up  be- 
tween the  hands,  as  many  suppose,  but  from 
the  potatoes  and  the  way  in  which  they  are 
kneaded. 

Each  roll  must  be  cut  off  the  mass  of  the 
dough;  that  is  to  say,  the  dough  must  not  be 
kneaded  and  then  shaped  into  rolls,  but 
must  be  kneaded  and  put  back  in  the  pan 
again  to  rise  in  a  lump.  When  raised  and 
kneaded  the  last  time,  turn  it  all  out  on  the 
board,  cut  off  each  roll  from  the  mass  with- 
out tearing  or  disturbing  it,  or  even  touching 
it  with  the  hands,  (a  little  practice  will  en- 
able one  to  do  it,)  and  place  them  gently  in 
the  baking  pan  about  an  inch  apart.  After 
standing  a  few  minutes — say  five  or  six — 
they  will  be  ready  to  go  into  the  oven,  and 
ten  minutes  ought  to  bake  them  if  they  are 
light. 

Before  they  are  put  into  the  oven  they 
should  be  cut  down  the  middle  with  a  knife 
dripping  with  melted  butter.  This  prevents 
the  cut  sides  from  coming  together,  and 
makes  the  cleft  clear  and  well  defined. 

As  to  the  trouble  involved  in  the  process, 
I  leave  that  to  the  judgement  of  housekeep 
ers.  At  six  in  the  evening  we  set  our  rolls, 
at  nine  they  are  ready  to  knead.  They  are 
left  all  night  to  rise  again,  and  the  first  thing 
in  the  morning,  before  the  fire  is  made,  are 
kneaded  again.  When  they  are  light,  which 
will  be  in  an  hour,  they  are  ready  to  bake. — 
Harper's  Bazar. 

Chicken  Soup. — Take  about  a  quarter 
of  a  good-sized  chicken  uncooked,  cut  it  in 
pieces  and  fry  it  for  ten  minutes  with  half 
an  onion.  Add  three  pints  of  white  stock, 
a  quarter  of  a  cup  of  rice,  a  spray  of  parsley, 
half  a  bay  leaf  and  one  clove.  Let  the  soup 
boil  for  30  minutes.  Remove  the  clove,  bay 
leaf,  parsley  and  celery,  which  should  have 
been  tied  together  in  a  bouquet.  This  chicken 
may  be  improved  by  adding  12  okras  cut  in 
fine  pieces  or  half  a  cup  of  tomatoes,  stewed 
and  strained,  when  it  is  put  over  to  boil. 
The  addition  of  a  tablespoonful  of  boiled 
tongue  or  boiled  ham,  cut  in  dice  just  before 
the  soup  is  taken  up,  gives  a  pleasant 
variety.  In  August,  when  Lima  beans  and 
fresh  corn  are  in  season,  add  a  tablespoon- 
ful of  the  beans  and  two  of  the  corn,  with 
six  okras  cut  in  slices. 

Strawberry  Sauce. — Beat  two  ounces 
of  butter  to  a  cream,  add,  gradually,  one  cup 
of  powdered  sugar,  then  add  one  mashed 
strawberry,  beat  it  well,  add  another,  and 
so  continue  until  the  sauce  is  a  beauti  ul 
pink.  If  the  strawberries  seem  to  give  the 
sauce  a  curled  appearance,  add  just  a  little 
more  sugar;  stand  on  ice  to  harden. 

Banana  and  Lemon-Jelly  Cream.— 
One-half  box  gelatine,  one  cup  cold  water, 
one  pint  boiling  water,  one  cup  of  sugar, 
three-fourths  cup  lemon  juice,  one  square 
inch  stick  cinnamon.  Soak  the  gelatine  in 
the  cold  water.  Shave  the  lemon  rind,  using 
none  of  the  white.  Steep  it  with  the  cin- 
namon in  the  boiling  water  ten  minutes;  add 
the  soaked  gelatine,  sugar  and  lemon  juice, 
and  when  dissolved,  strain  into  shallow 
dishes.  When  cold,  cut  in  dice  or  break  it 
up  with  a  fork,  put  it  in  a  glass  dish  in  layers 
with  sliced  bananas.  Pour  a  cold  boiled 
custard  over  them.and  cover  with  a  meringue. 


Brown  the  meringue  on  a  plate,  and  slip  it 
off  over  the  custard. 

Chicken  Pie. — Cut  your  chickens  in 
pieces,  wash  them,  and  put  them  in  a  stew- 
pan  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  water  enough 
to  nearly  cover  them.  To  each  one,  rub 
one  ounce  of  butter  in  flour,  and  add  it  to 
the  gravy  when  the  chickens  are  done;  let  it 
boil  a  few  minutes.  Make  a  rich  paste,  line 
the  sides  of  your  pie  dish,  put  in  the  chickens 
and  half  the  gravy,  cover  the  pie  with  the 
paste;  leave  an  opening  in  the  center,  and 
ornament  the  top  with  paste  cut  in  flowers, 
or  bars  twisted  and  laid  across  the  center. 
When  the  crust  is  done  take  out  the  pie, 
pour  in  the  remainder  of  the  gravy,  and  send 
it  to  the  table  in  the  dish  it  is  baked  in.  If 
all  the  gravy  is  put  in  at  once  it  will  be  apt 
to  boil  over  the  top  and  disfigure  the  lid  of 
the  pie.  

Sponges. 

Whether  a  sponge  is  to  be  classed  as  an 
animal  or  a  vegetable  is  still  a  much  dis- 
puted question.  The  sponges  which  you 
use  do  not  seem  to  have  much  life  in  them, 
do  they And  they  certainly  do  not  look 
much  like  any  animal  with  which  ynu  are 
familiar.  Yet  these  sponges  are  hatched 
from  tiny  eggs  thrown  off  every  spring  by 
the  parent  sponge,  and  these  atoms  grow  by 
and  by  to  be  big  sponges  like  their  mother. 
And  although  wise  men  have  not  quite 
agreed  upon  the  subject,  most  of  them  have 
decided  that  sponges  do  belong  to  the  lowest 
form  of  animal  life,  just  one  small  step  above 
the  vegetable. 

And  these  sponges  are  found  of  all  sizes, 
from  the  small  specks — the  baby  ones,  you 
know — up  to  the  huge  fellows  of  three  or 
four  feet  high.  When  the  sponges  are  first 
hatched,  they  spend  a  couple  of  days  float- 
ing about  in  the  water.  Then  they  proceed 
to  attach  themselves  to  rock  or  shells,  or 
any  convenient  place,  where  they  hold  on 
fast  and  grow  bigger  and  bigger  all  the  rest 
of  their  lives,  or  until  some  sponge  fisher 
comes  along  with  a  big  knife  or  a  long  fork 
and  cuts  or  tears  them  from  their  resting- 
place. 

Sponges  are  obtained  in  various  ways, 
and  in  many  different  places  in  the  world. 
Large  quantities  are  found  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Red  seas.  Many  are  got  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  a  long  paper  has 
been  furnished  lately  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment showing  the  great  extent  and  value  of 
the  sponge  trade  of  the  Bahikma  islands. 

In  the  Bahamas  the  sponge  trade  is  an 
important  industry.  Very  large  numbers  of 
people  are  employed  in  these  islands  in  the 
work  of  gathering  the  sponges,  handling 
them,  clipping,  washing  and  preparing  them 
for  market.  From  5000  to  6000  persons  are 
usually  engaged,  most  of  them,  excepting 
the  ship  owners,  brokers  and  shippers,  being 
natives — black  men. 

Sponges  are  found  either  in  shallow  or 
deep  water.  In  shallow  water  they  are 
dragged  off  the  rocks  by  a  three-pronged 
fork  with  a  long  handle.  The  finest  and 
most  valuable  sponges  are  found  in  deeper 
water,  and  divers  go  down  to  obtain  them. 
The  diver  cuts  them  off  from  the  rock  care- 
fully, being  particular  not  to  tear  them. 
These  are  the  most  expensive  sponges. 

The  amount  of  money  made  by  the  men 
who  gather  the  sponges  depends  entirely 
upon  the  number  they  get.  The  work  is 
very  laborious,  the  prices  paid  are  low,  and 
the  sponge  gatherer  who  makes  over  $300  a 
year  is  a  rare  exception.  The  men  who  do 
the  work  on  land  of  getting  the  sponges 
ready  for  market  are  paid  about  50  to  75 
cents  per  day,  so  it  is  not  likely  they  amass 
a  large  fortune  at  the  business. 

Around  these  islands  about  500  small 
vessels  are  employed  in  the  trade.  These 
vessels,  being  filled  with  the  men  who  do 
the  work,  cruise  about  until  they  have  gath- 
ered and  prepared  a  good  cargo  of  spon  ges 
The  usual  method  employed  in  the  Ba- 
hamas is  by  the  fork  or  hook,  such  as  is 
used  in  the  East.  At  one  time  dredges  were 
introduced,  but  their  use  has  lately  been  dis- 
continued. The  dredge  was  found  to  break 
off  and  destroy  the  young  and  unsalable 
sponges,  killing  the  spawn  and  working 
great  mischief.  These  smaller  sponges  are 
never  taken,  but  are  allowed  to  remain  and 
grow  to  a  large  size.  An  act  was  passed  for- 
bidding the  use  of  dredges. 

Great  care  is  taken  to  protect  the  cultiva- 
tion of  sponges.  The  industry  is  of  great 
value  to  the  natives. 

A  sponge  seems  a  little  thing.  It  is  like 
many  another  trifle,  to  which  we  have  be- 
come so  used  that  we  no  longer  think  of 
them  as  luxuries — more  as  necessities. 

Yet  their  service  to  us  involves  the  labor 
of  thousands  of  people  in  far-away  coun- 
tries— people  who  supply  their  own  needs 
and  those  of  their  families  from  their  labor 
on  these  little  things.— N.  Y.  World. 
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breeders*  directory. 


81z  lines  or  less  Id  this  directory  at  iiOo  per  line  per  mooth. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE, 


PAB80NS  &  GRIFFITH,  Geyservllle,  Sonoma 
Co.  We  will  exhibit  some  of  our  pure  bred  English 
Shire  Stallions  at  the  State  Fair  at  Sacramento.  Pro- 
spective buyers  should  see  our  stock  there. 

r.  H.  BORKB,  620  Market  St.,  8.  F.;  Registered 
Holsteins;  winners  of  more  first  prizes,  sweepstakes 
and  special  premiums  than  any  nerd  on  the  Coast 
Pure  registered  Berkshire  Pigs.    All  strains. 


JBBSEYS— The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  Registered  Herd  Is 
owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S  F.    Animals  for  sale. 

P.  PETERSEN,  Sites,  ColusaCo.,  Importer  &  Breeder 
of  registered  Shorthorn  Cattle.    Toung  bulls  for  sale. 


JOHN  LiYNOH,  Petaluma,  breeder  of  thoroughbred 
Shorthorns.   Young  stock  for  sale. 

WILD  FliOWER  STOCK  FARM.  Fresno  Ca 
A.  Hellbron  ft  Bro.,  Props.,  Sac  Breeders  of  thorough, 
bred  strains  and  Cruikshank  Shorthorns;  also  Registered 
Herefords;  a  fine  lot  of  young  bulls  in  each  herd  for  sale. 


CHARLES  E  HUMBERT,  Cloverdale,  CaL,  Im- 
porter and  Breeder  o(  Recorded  Holstetn-Friesiao 
Cattle.   Catalogues  on  application. 

M.  D.  HO  KINS,  Petaluma,  Breeder  of  Shorthorns. 
Dealer  in  freab  Cows,  Beef  Cattle  and  Sheep. 


PBROHERON  HORSES.— Pure  bred  horses  and 
mares,  all  ages,  and  guaranteed  breeders,  tor  sale  at 
my  ranch  near  Lakeport,  Lake  Co.,  Cal,  New  cata- 
logue now  ready.    Wm.  B.  Collier. 


J.  H.  WHITE,  Lakevllle,  Sonoma  Co.,  CaL,  breeder 
ot  Registered  Holsteln  CaMle. 


BRJsiBDEB    OF    UBOISTBRBD  JERSEY 
Oattie.   H.  A.  Bfayhew,  Niles,  Cal. 


P.  E.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  CaL ,  Importer  and 
Breeder  ot  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 


PETER  SAXB  Ot  SON,  Lick  House,  San  FranoUeo, 
Oal  Importers  and  Breeders,  tor  past  21  years,  ot 
every  varletv  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 

WILLIAM  NILES,  Loe  Angeles,  CaL  Thoroughbred 
Registered  Holsteln  and  Jersey  Cattle.   None  better. 


POULTRY. 


On  BLOM,  St.  Helena.   Brown  Leghoma  a  specialty. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton, 
CaL,  send  for  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


JOHN  McFARLINO.Calistoga,  CaL,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Choice  Poultry.  Send  tor  Circolar.  Thor< 
ougbbred  Berkshire  Pigs. 


B.  Q.  HEAD,  Napa,  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Land 
•Dd  Water  Fowls.   Send  tor  New  Catalogue. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


C.E.DWINELLB,  Breeder  of  Shropshire  and  Shrop- 
shire-Merino cross-bred  rams,  Fulton,  Sonoma  Co.,  CaL 


F.  BULLABD,  Woodland,  Cal.,  Importer  and  breeder 
of  Spanish  Merino  Sheep.  Premium  Band  of  the  State. 
Choice  Bucks  and  Ewes  for  Sale. 


B.  H.  CBANB,  Petaluma,  Cal.,  breeder  and  importer. 
South  Down  Sheep;  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missouri. 


J  B.  H07T,  Bird's  Landing,  CaL,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Sbropebire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Crossbred 
Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.   Ram^  for  sale. 


SWINE. 


WILLIAM  NILES.Loa  Angeles,  Cal.  Thoroughbred 
Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Figs.   Circulars  tree. 


TYLBB   BEACH,    San   Jose,  Cal.,    breeder  ot 
thoreugbbred  Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogt. 


C0LT8BR0KEN. 

THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

One  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  San 
Leandro,  Alameda  County, 
 HAS  

Every  Facility  for  Breaking  Colts  Properly. 

Rates  Very  Reasonable. 
HOBSBS  BOABDBD  AT  ALL  TIMES. 


THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY, 

  PATENT  OWNERB  OF   

NOBEL'S  DYNAMITE.  NOBELS  EXPLOSIVE  GELATINE.  NOBEL'S 
GELATINE-DYNAMITE.  AND  THE  JUDSON  IMPROVED  POWDER. 

Beat  aad  CttroBKO*  ExpIealTM  tm  tk«  Worl^ 


The  only  Reliable  and  Efficient  Powder  for  StamM  aad  Bank  BlmetlBS.  Railroad  Contractors  and  Farmer 
UBS  no  other.  Aa  othen  im TATE  our  «ll»ni  Powder,  ao  do  ttaey  Jndaoa,  by  naaBoraetarlBK 
mu  inferior  •rttole. 

The  Giant  Powder  Co.  having  built  Black  Powder  Works,  with  all  the  latest  improvements,  at  Clipper  Gap,  Placer 
Ooimty,  known  as  THE  CLIPPEB  miI.I.S,  offer  this  powder  and  guarantee  It  the  best. 

CAPM  BSid  rViiE  mt  lM>weBt  Bstea. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY.  30  California  St..  San  Francisco. 


Walnut  Grove  Herd  of  Poland  China  Hogs 


JOSEPH  MELVIN, 

Proprietor, 

DAVISVILLE,  CAL. 


Xa  X3  X> 

-  OF  - 

strictly  Bred 

POLAND  CHINA 
SWINE. 


nnnsiiB  D^'^o^' I?®  J"^*^  PERFECTION  KING,  No.  7679;  KING  OF  THE  WEST,  No  8921; 

^l^'^-^^-  Breeding  Sows  as  fine  individuals  and  as  strictly  bred  as  any  in  the  land; 
rK^„ifi  .  1  °™  ®  9l^-^^-  ^-  record  with  pedigrtes  tuU  to  standard.  Breeders  for  sale  at  all  times. 
h^tlt  "V^'-c 'ass  Pigs  of  both  sexes  at  reasonable  prices.  Residence  IJi  miles  northeast  of  Davisville,  Cal. 
rersonal  inspection  solicited.  All  inquiries  promptly  answered.  Youw  truly,         JOSEPH  MELVIN. 


BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Prize  Herd  of  Southern  California. 

FIVE  FIRST  PREMIDMS  IN  1891. 

PIGS  OP  ALL  AGES  FOR  SALE. 

SESSIONS  &  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  686  Los  Aneelea.  Oal. 


RED    BALI.  BRAND. 


Genuine  only  with  RED 
BALL  brand. 

Recommended  by  Gk>ld- 
smith,  Marvin,  Gamble, 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  eto., etc. 

It  keeps  Horses  and  Cattle 
healthy.  For  miloh  cows: 
it  increases  and  enriches 
their  milk. 

8S8  Howard  St.,  Sma 
Tranoiaoo.  Oal. 


Mann's  Green  Bone  Cutter 

FOB  POULTRY  POOD. 

Patented  June  IS,  1886;  August  20,  1889.   Canada  Patent,  June  12,  1890. 

WB  WARRANT  this  machine  to  cut  Dry  or  Green  Bones,  meat,  gristle  and 
all,  by  Hand  Power,  without  clog  or  difficulty,  or  MONEY  REFUNDED. 

6RISEN  OUT  BONIS  WILL  DOCBLK  THE  NUMBER  OF  E009, 
will  make  them  25  per  cent  more  fertile,  and  increase  the  vigor  of  the  whole  flock. 
COST  OF  FEEDING  MATERIALLY  LESSENED. 

These  Cutters  are  endorsed  by  all  the  leading  California  poultrymen.  Send  for  a 
Catalogue  describing  all  sizes  of  Cutters  and  containing  vaulable  information  in  relation 
to  feeding  green  out  bones. 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO., 

Pacific  Ooast  AK«ntB.  PETALUMA,  CAL. 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

GILBERT  TOUPKINS,  Proprietor, 
P.  O.  Box  148  San  Leandro.  Oal. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  ALL  VARIETIES  OF  FANCY  FOWLS, 

Ducks,  Turkeys.  Geese,  Peacocks,  Etc. 

EGGS    FOR  HATCHING. 


Pnblishers  of  "Nllea'  Paclflo  Ooast  Poultry  and  Stoofe  Booi," 

a  new  book  on  subjects  connected  with  sucoeeeful  poultry  and  stock  raising  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.    Price  60  cents,  post-paid.    Inclose  stunp  for  information. 

BREEDER  AND  RAISER  OF  THOROUGHBRED 

Jersey  and  Holstein  Cattle.  Also,  Poland  China  and  Berltsliire  Pigs. 

Address,  WILLIAM  NILES  &  CO  .  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


MONEYM«a2r8o*i^.%5 


By  ufting  the  Psclflo  Incabator 
and  Brooder,  which  will  hatch  any 
kind  of  eKgs  better  than  a  hen.  In  uni- 
versal use.  Gold  Medal  wherever  ex- 
hibited. Thoroaghbred  Poaltry 
and  Poaltrj  A  ppUances.  Send 
8  cts.  In  stamps  for  Hi-pzue  catalogue, 
with  30  full-sized  colored  cuts  of  thor- 
oughbred fowlii,to  Pacific  Incaba- 
tor Co.,  187  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal 


TUB- 


HALSTED  IMCDBATOB 


COMPANY, 
IBia  Myrtl*  Stra«t,  •aklaatl  CaL 

Hend  Htarno  for  Oircrilar. 


POULTRYMEN,  TrjlX^Tn^ 

r/jnuf/iUhTitly  thu  r^ricj  of  ttfCK'^  In  ikfiwfknnlnu.  Kvery  one 
ithOHUl  r.ow  f*:fld  welllD(ftorj'fi  fujprovwl  Kkk  Food  re^Iarly 
If  thi;y  'l«f>lr«  to  bare  tgiCK  to  ikII  when  thc7  reacn  high 
pTle«».  (M.  It  ot  any  MKROHANT  or  of  Proprietor, 
Jt.  W.  WELLINGTON,  Ub  Wanblngtoo  St..  Ban  Frandieo. 


S.  W.  Corner  Kearny  andjMontgomery  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 

7re«  Ooaoblto  and|From  the  Hoaaa.  J.  W.  BBOKBB.  Proprlstor. 


MECHAM  &  FRITCH. 

Importers  and  Breeders  of 

Red  Polled  Cattle. 

We  have  about  150  Head  of  Imported 
and  Graded  Stock,  all  Deep  Red  Color. 

Full  Blood  and  Graded,  of  both  sexes,  for  sale.  Addrew 
all  communications  on  cattle  to 

W.  a.  FBITOH,  Petaluma. 


Importer  and  Breeder  of  SbroDsblre  Sheep. 

They  were  all  imported  from  England,  or  bred  direct 
from  imported  Stock. 


I  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless  Sheep — 
for  22  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep,  without  wrioklea. 
Rams  will  produce  20  to  33  pounds  of  long  white  wool 
yearly.  Sheep  ol  both  sexes  for  sale. 


Address 

H.  MECHAM, 

stony  Point, 

i.  R.  Station.  Petaluma.    Sonoma  Oo.,  CaL 


WOOOSIDE  STOCK 


FARM, 

Proprietors 


WILMANS  BBOS.,  - 

Successors  to 

A.  G.  STONESIFER, 
Breeders  and  Importers  of  Thoroughbred 
French  Merino  Sheep, 

NEWMAN,  STANISI..4.US  CO..  CAI,, 
Address  correspondence  to  J.  M.  Lathrop,  A^ent, 
Newman,  Cal. 


W.  W.  RUSHMORE, 

OAKLAND,         -  CAI.. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 
En^Iiah  Shire,  drdesdale, 
Fercheron    and  Coach 
Horses. 

Shire  and  Coach  Horses  a 
Specialty. 
LOW   PRICES  &  EASY  TERMS. 
Correspondence  Solicited. 

8table,  Broadway  A  SSdSta. 

Oakland,  Cal. 
Address  Box  86. 


Dr.  A.  B.BUZARD, 

VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

MEMBER  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERIN. 
ary  Surgeons,  London,  England.  Late  Veterinary 
Surgeon  in  the  United  States  Army.  Veterinary  Con- 
tributor to  the  "  Pacific  Rural  Press."  The  diseases  of 
all  Domestic  Animals  treated  on  Scientific  Principles. 
Special  attention  given  to  Chronic  Lameness  and  Surgical 
Operations.  406  BRODEKICK  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Calls  to  the  country  promptly  attended  to.  Telenhons 
No.  4607. 
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WHEN  YOU  BUY, 


BUT- 


THE  BESTl 


Horse  Liniment 

18  certainly  the  best  preparation  of  Its 
kind  In  the  market.  Ranchers,  Stock 
Raisers  and  Horse  Owners  of  every 
description  will  tell  you  that  It  does 
good  work  every  time. 


Itnama.  H.  H.  Uooki  &  Sons,  Stockton,  Cal.— GBani- 
an-  In  answer  to  your  Inquiry,  would  state  that  I  used 
your  H.  H.  H.  Liniment  on  my  Holland  prize-winning 
cow  "  Lena  Menlo,"  for  a  wrenched  Bhoulder,  and  It  re- 
lieved her  very  much.  She  calved  the  next  day,  and  while 
Btill  suffering  from  the  sprain  gave  the  largest  authen- 
ticated quantity  of  milk  ever  given  on  this  coast  (lOJ 
callons  per  day),  showing  conclusively  the  great  relief 
received  from  your  remedy.  I  consider  it  a  necessity  in 
my  BtaWes,  and  when  away  from  home  feel  perfectly 
eaie  as  inexperienced  men  can  do  no  harm  with  it,  as 
they  can  with  the  more  powerful  blisters.  Resneotfully 
m)n|^  FRANK  H.  BURKE, 

Breeder  of  Registered  Hoistelns  and  Berkshires. 

Uenlo  Park,  Cal.,  January  22d,  1889. 

MANUFACTURKD  BY 

H.  H.  MOORE  &  SONS, 

THE  DRUOQISTS, 

248  HAIN  8TRKKT,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


The  Best  Article  is  the  Cheapest. 

BUIHACH 

IS  THE 

Best,  Purest  and  Most  Effective 
Insect  Powder  on  the  Maricet. 

BY  ITS  INTELLIGENT  USE 
hotels,  restaurants,  saloons, 
stores  and  offices  may  be  kept  free 
from  all  troublesome  insects.  It  is 
now  regarded  as  a  necessity  in  most 
of  the  principal  hotels  in  the  United 
States,  and  wherever  it  has  been  in- 
troduced it  has  given  complete  sat- 
isfaction. Owing  to  an  increased 
production  of  Pyrethrum  flowers, 
from  which  this  valuable  article  is 
made,  and  their  Improved  facilities 
for  reducing  them  to  powder,  the  manufaotnrers  have 
this  season  made  a  material  reduction  in  their  prieca. 
Send  your  orders  to  the 


Snbcli  Mmi  and  lianMrin;  Co. 

STOCKTON.  OAL. 


S.  P.  TAYLOR  PAPER  CO. 

Paper  Mamifaclnrers  ail  Dealers. 

FRUIT  PAPER I 

Lining  Paper  of  every  description  for  Dried 
Fruit  Boxes. 

BAISIK  WKAP8  AND  SWBAT  PAPERS. 

Ifanilla  and  Straw  Paper  in  Rolls  and  Sheets. 
Manafaoturera  of  "Basle"  Paper  Bass. 
418  01«7  Straet.  8mb  WT».nii»nn 


CALIFORNIA  STANDARD  FRUIT  DRIER 


Is  one  of  the  most  complete  Inventions  for  drying 
Ralslnii  and  Pranes  by  steam  in  34  hour* — other 
fruits  less  time.  No  sulphur  or  potash  used.  Retains 
ail  syrup,  juice  and  flavor  In  original  purity.  Capacity, 
driea  from  75  lbs  green  fruit  to  20  tons.  Send  for  oircu- 
Urs.  CALIKOBNI4  FKUIT  KVAPUKATING 
ft  M'fO  CO...  847J  8.  Spring  Ht.,  Los  Angeles,  Oal. 


SPRAY  YOUR  TREES! 

WMlewasli  Your  Baros  and  Feices! 
WAINWRIOHT'S  PUMPS 

I>c>  Ktthar  Baocfisarnlly. 

Ca,talci(rue  and  testimonials  sent  by  mall, 
WM.  WAINWKIOHT, 
No.  6  8T>«Mir  Street,  San  FranclBOO,'  Oal. 


APIARIAN  SUPPLIES 


Golden  Ital- 
ian QlKM^nn. 
'  *  Tuitad,  »2.(X) 
'intccted,  11.00  eaoh.    L  MlTeii,  $1.90  each.    IUio).'i  Y 
tHntloriB,  (S.OO  per  1000.    UiulaDt'i  ouDit>  fonndatioa, 
'  "(■ckpouod.  Hmoken,  (1.00  each.  Qlobe  vella,  U.OC 
0     Wli.  HTYAN  k  HON.  Ban  Mateo.  Oal. 


ARE  YOU  A 

Hay  Baler  ?    If  so,  do  you  usa  our  Patanl 

sMitaQROSS  HEAD"!?!?^ 


IF  NOT;  WHY  NOT  ? 


-  MADE  ONLY  BY  — 


The  Washburn  &  Moen  Mfg.  Co. 

San  Francisco  Office  and  Warehouse 
8  and  lo  Pine  Street 


GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION. 

SHIPPINGS  COMMISSION  HOUSE. 

OmCS.  108  DAYIS  8TBEET,  8AH  FSAHCISCO.  CAL 
War«taoase  maA  Wbarf  at  Port  Oost». 


CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED. 

Money  sdvanoed  on  Orsln  In  Store  at  lowest  poaelble  rates  of  Interest. 
Full  Oarsoee  of  Wheat  famished  Shippers  at  short  notice. 

ALSO  ORDERS  FOR  ORAIH  EAOS,  Agrionltoral  Implementa,  Wagon*.  Qrooerlei 
and  MerchandlM  of  every  deacription  lolicited. 
B.  VAN  BVBBY,  Manaser.  A.  M.  BBLT,  Assistant  Manager. 


THE  Most  Efficient  Wood  Preserver. 

APPLIED  WITH  AN  ORDINARY  BRUSH. 

Protects  All  Kinds  of  Timber,  Above  or  Below  Ground  or  Water, 

from  Rot  and  Decay. 


OARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  00. 

MUECKE  ft  GO,,  Pacific  Coait  Agents,  319  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal 


FULDA'S  PATENT  RAND  AND  HOOP  COUPLING. 


The  Beat.  Simplest  and  Cbeapeat  ConpIlUK  for  Tank  Hoopa. 

A  sufficient  lap  of  hoop  renders  it  unoeoessary  to  rivet  thn  hoop.   It  will  fit  the  circle  of  auy  tunk,  regardless  of  size. 

Maide  in  sizes  to  fit  any  width  of  iron 
Prices,  ei-00  to  91.50  per  Pair.  For  aale  to  the  trade.  Ubersl  dlscoant  In  qnantltlea. 


30  TO  40  SPEAR  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

5aANUPAOTURWRS  OP 


Head  for  CataloKoe. 


MINING  AND  WATER  TANKS. 


.DRYING  PAPERS. 

(Patented  Feb.  28, 1888.) 

Specially  Prepared  for  Drying  Grapes  and  Other  Frnits. 

NO  NEED  OF  EXPENSIVE  WOODEN  TRATS.  NO  NEED  OF  TURNING 
FRUIT.    COSTS  MUCH  LESS  THAN  ANT  OTHER  METHOD. 

PntDD  in  Rolls  coDtaining  1000  spare  feet,  or  in^  Reams  of  480  Slieets-24  1  36. 


SAMPLES  AND  CIRCULARS  FREE. 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 

116  BATTERY  ST.,      -      -      SAN  FRANCISCO. 


XITGK^VZXTG  C0MF.^XT7, 

KDgr»vlngi  made  from  photographs,  drawlngi  and  oriKlnal  dealKna,  for  newspaper,  boolc,  oard  and  ]ob  printing 
Engraved  prints  enlarged  or  reduced,  cheaply  and  quickly.  Also  copies  of  manuscript,  legal  documents,  wills, 
oontracta,  signatures,  twrtraits,  I)ulldlng8,  machinery  and  printed  documents  reproduced  with  accuracy.  Photo- 
graphs, stereoscopio  views,  ota,  duplloated,  enlarged  or  reduced.  Slides  for  magic  lanterns  made  from  photographs 
lithographs,  and  steel  or  wood  engravings,  etc.  Hatlsfaotion  guaranteed.  Agents  wanted  in  all  cities  aod  in  all 
towns.  Address,  (or  farther  iotormation,  DiwiT  BaaKATUia  Co.,  IM  Market  81,  8m>  Fntndsso. 


Coinini33iop  flercliapt^ 


DALTON  BROS.. 

Commission  Merchants, 

 AMD  DIAUBa  IH  

CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON  PRODUCE, 

Oreen  and  Dried  Fmlts, 
Grain,  Wool,  Hides,  Beans  and  Potatoes. 

Advano«B  made  on  OonslBmnenta. 
808  ft  310  Davis  8t„        San  Franols'  o. 

[P.  O.  Box  imi 
jrOonilgnmenti  Solloited. 


ALLISON.GRAY&CO. 

601,  608,  606.  607  ft  609  Pront  St, 
AndSOOWMhlogtonSt,  SAN  FRANaSOO. 

GrE!3XrH /\  Ts 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

QRBBN  and  DRIED  FRUITS, 

POUI.TRT,i:Oa8,OA.]IIS:.OBAIN,PBOD170B 
AND  wool.. 


WETMORE  BROS., 

Commission  Merchants. 

GREEN   AND  DRIED  FRUIT,  NUTS, 
PRODUCE,  POULTRY,  EGGS,  ETC. 

OONSIGNlfENTS  SOLICTTBa).    PROMPT  RETTURNB 
418,  416  ft  417  Wasbtacton  St., 

(P.  O.  Box  2099.)  BAN  FRANOISOO. 


MOORE.  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN.  FLOUR 


-AND- 


General  Commission  Merchants, 

810  Oalifornla  St.,  S.  F. 
Members  o(  the  San  Fnndsco  Prodnce  BxchftOfS. 


jIVPersonal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal  advftnast 
made  on  oonsignments  at  low  rates  of  latersst. 


[■STABUBHBS  1864.) 

6E0R6E  MORROW  *  CO.. 

HAY  and  GRAIN 

COMNIISSION  MERCHANTS, 

30  Olay  Street  and  28  Oommerdal  Street, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
/^SHIPPING  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY. -Si 


Bf?AY'S  SONS  &  CO.. 

Successors  to  Bkat  Bros.  Establislisd  1865. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

Members  S.  F  Produce  and  Hay  Exchange, 
OUR  SFEUIALTIES— Grain,  Beans  *  Hajr. 

Consignments  from  farmers  and  others  solicited. 
Highest  market  prices.  Prompt  returns.  Correspond- 
ence invited. 

No.  220  CL&.T  ST.,  San  FraDClBCO,  Oal. 

EVELETH  ft  NASH. 
COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  Dealers  in  Fruit,  Produce.  Poultry,  Game,  Eggs, 
Ht<1es,  Pelts,  Tallow,  etc.,  422  Front  St.,  and  221,  223, 
225  and  227  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

ALAMEDA  STEEL  WIND  HILL. 

10, 12  and  U  ft. 

Cheaper  than  any 
Flrst-Class  MiU  in 
the  market. 

Every  One 
Guaranteed. 

No  bearings,  no 
springs,  no  wheels 
to  get  out  of  order. 
The  simplest  mill  in 
the  world. 

Agents  Wanted 

—  ADDRBSI — 

TRDMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO.,  San  Fracisco  or  Fresio. 


4TON^ 


SCALfcS 

$45 


U.  S.  STANDARD.  FULLY  WARRANTED. 

tsn  DellTered  at  yoor  B.  K.  Htattoo  ami  ample  time  to 
balMlDs  and  tmtlns  aljowed  befcn  acoeptauoa. 

OSGOOD  &  THOMPSON.  Binghamton.N  f 
PORTABLE  PLATFORM  SCALES, 
TRUCKS,  ETC. 

Twenty-five  por  cent  cheaper  than  any  other  on  tbs 
market.   Send  tor  Catalogue. 

C.  H.  LINDEMANN,  Agent, 

lae  KBARNY  STBBBT,  SAN  7BANOISOO. 


Aug.  20  1892 
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Market  Review. 


SA.N  FbanCISCO,  Aug.  17,  1892. 
The  local  money  market  conti- ues  /airly  <  asy, 
DotwltbslaDding  an  increasing  call  for  funds  to  meet 
advances  on  warehouspd  grain.  From  all  we  can 
learn,  there  will  b  -  no  friction  in  the  mo"ey  market 
ev  n  it  the  demand  for  finds  from  the  1  terior  should 
be 50  percent  greater,  and  which  it  is  likely  to  be 
than  it  was  in  last  season.  luterior  banks  have  bf  eii 
accumulating  considerable  surplus  coin,  which  wi  1 
aid  very  materially  in  meeting  the  largely  increased 
requirements  due  to  farmers  holding  grain  rather 
than  sell  at  present  low  range  of  values.  The  hold- 
ing hack  of  gialn  will  be  among  the  largest  on  record. 
Farmers  leel  justified  in  pursuing  this  course  by 
reason  of  the  large  engaged  and  disengaged  tonnage 
in  port,  a  shortage  in  the  world's  crop,  and  last,  but 
by  no  means  least,  a  thort  crop  in  Ore.  on  and 
Washing  on  and  a  larger  percentage  in  this  Slate  of 
poor  to  fair  wheat  than  has  obtained  for  several  years 
past.  Barley  has  held  vcy  sciong  for  the  more  choice 
grades  of  bright,  owii,g  to  the  outlook  being  favorable 
for  better  prices.  This  opinion  is  based  on  a  ten  per 
cent  shortage  in  the  crop  of  the  United  States,  only  a 
fair  crop  abroad,  and  a  decidtd  falling  off  In  the  out- 
turn in  eastern  Oregon  and  eastern  Washington, 
Oats  have  ruled  firm  under  moderate  receipts  and  a 
good  demand.  Corn  has  been  lifeless  at  around  our 
quotations.  Rye  has  been  dull,  but  fairly  steady. 
Heavy  receipts  of  bran  from  up  north  caused  lower 
prices  in  this  market.  For  other  ground  feed  the 
market  was  unch  <nged  In  garden-truck  there  was 
a  decided  fdlliog  off'  in  the  price  of  tomatoes,  owing 
to  heavy  receipts  and  canners  not  buying.  Summer 
squash  strengthened  slightly.  f)wiug  to  light  receipts 
and  a  belter  demind.  The  markei  f  jr  other  garden- 
truck  was  essentially  unchanged.  Ouions  have  been 
in  heavy  supply.  Increasing  receipts  of  poor  to  fair 
potatoes  caused  a  lower  raog^  of  values  for  off  quali- 
ties, but  choice  held  fairly  strong  uader  a  good  ship- 
ping and  home  inquiry.  The  attempt  to  advance  the 
price  ol  gilt-edged  bulter  has  failed,  as  we  staled  it 
would.  The  higher  ranges  at  which  the  market  was 
quoted  brought  in  more  liberal  supplies,  and  a  so 
caused  many  dealers  to  turn  to  fair  to  good  grades 
and  let  gilt-edged  severely  alone.  The  receipts  of 
pickled  butter  are  increasing,  but  as  yet  the  trade 
does  not  take  hold  of  it.  Considerable  q'lantilies  of 
keg  butter  have  been  sent  out  on  orders  from  man^ 
mountainous  mining  districts.  Cheese  has  held 
steady.  The  receipts  of  Eastern  have  increased.  The 
Eastern  market,  it  is  claimed,  will  do  better  before 
long  With  heavy  receipts  of  Eastern  eggs  the  mar- 
ket for  Calilomian  eased  off  slightly.  Many  dealers 
take  the  former  in  preference  to  the  latter.  Warm 
weather  combined  with  liberal  supplies,  at  lower 
prices,  of  fresh  veg- tables  and  fruit,  have  created  a 
light  demand  for  fresh  meat,  and,  under  free  offer- 
ings, the  market  for  livestock,  ex  ept  for  hogs,  is 
offish.  Hog  product  holds  strong  at  the  recent  ad- 
vance. The  corner  which  is  being  run  at  Chicago 
bids  fair  to  send  prices  still  higher.  Honey  is  coming 
In  more  freely,  but  buyers  staud  ready  to  take  all  re- 
ceived at  full  prices.  For  new  cr.jp  hops,  buyers 
hdve  advanced  their  bids.  It  Is  claimed  that  from 
18@20ci<the  range  now  bid  by  them.  The  short 
crop  at  the  East  and  abroad  favois  growers.  Mustard- 
seed  la  coming  in  more  (reely,  and,  as  usual,  buyt  rs 
are  trjiog  to  force  the  mirket  to  lower  prices,  not- 
wishstaudirg  the  sii  nation  warrants  the  expectlug  of 
an  active  demand,  owi.  g  to  re  orts  of  a  light  crop 
abroad.  Wool  is  reported  essentially  unchanged,  al- 
though Judging  from  Eastern  advices,  the  market  is 
shaping  itself  toward  the  interest  of  holders.  The 
cholera  scare  in  Russia  has  cut  off  a  source  of  liberal 
supplies  for  manufacturers,  and,  consequently,  the 
coarser  grades  of  wool  are  strong  and  slightly 
higher  at  the  £a  t.  la  the  past  week  the  poul- 
try market  made  another  of  its  erratic  move- 
ments. On  Thursday,  Friday  and  Sdturd  y 
choice  old  hens  and  roosters  were  forred  tobixher 
prices  under  strong  competitive  buying,  but  on  Mon- 
day, although  the  receipts  were  light,  the  market 
was  heavy,  owing  to  buyers  holding  off.  Yesterday, 
with  freer  receipts,  prices  fell  back.  Beans  have 
held  to  strong  prices  under  heavy  shipments  to  the 
East  and  fair  shipments  to  Mexico  and  Central 
American  ports.  The  market  for  fresh  fruit  was 
OTersiocted  with  culls  and  rejects  by  eastern  ship- 
pen  The  bulk  received  b;:iDg  poor  keepers,  hid  to 
be  forced  on  the  market,  and  with  the  u»ual  re- 
sults—low  prices  and  a  general  demoralizition.  At 
the  lower  prices,  and  with  warmer  weather,  peddlers 
and  dealerfi  in  second  and  third  grade  fruit  have  had 
a  feas*.  They  report  heavier  sales  than  at  any  time 
in  tbit  sea  on.  Canners  were  largely  supplied  with 
contract  fruit,  and  only  came  in  the  market  for 
something  very  choice,  which,  it  is  needlets  to  »ay. 
Is  as  scarce  as  hens'  teeth,  oning  to  the  eastern  de 
mand.  The  market  for  new-crop  dried  fruit  h'is 
ruled  quiet  but  str  ing  to  buy  and  weaker  to  force 
sales.  The  general  tone  is  healthy  and  In  dryers' 
favor  provided  the  c  irlng  and  packing  are  A  1. 
Raisins  are  meeting  with  a  good  Inquiry,  and  con- 
siderable quantities  are  being  placed  for  Octo^>erand 
November  shipping.  The  market  for  nuts  is  strong, 
with  the  general  tendency  apparently  to  better 
prices,  owing  to  short  crops  abroad.  New-crop  wal- 
nuts have  been  contracted  at  an  advance  on  prices 
mling  at  this  time  in  1891. 


Markets  by  Telegrapb. 

Eastern  Wool  Markets. 

Niw  Y'lKK.  Aiigu't  12.  — Manufacturers  are  liberal 
biiyerM  of  wfKd  at  ir  e  pr«fK;nt  fjoolallorm.  If.  I«  now 
the  icene'Sl  t>e'lef  that  the  marko.  I*  an  low  as  It  Is  to 
t>e  far  tome  time.  I>ealers  believe  the  future  will  be 


highpr,  but  manufacturers  think  prices  will  not  ad- 
vance Stocks  are  large  and  a  mit  of  cood  selections. 
The  outlook  lor  the  KOdds  market  IS  veiy  favorable, 
al  hough  the  imp  rts  have  been  increasing  of  late. 
This  Is  the  time  to  Ktnck  up,  and  miny  are  availing 
lh>*m^elves  (1  the  unu^ual  oppor'Uoiiies  Ihe  market 
offers  in  the  way  of  large  ai-sorim-nts  Fleeces  are 
parlicu  arly  active.  Ihey  are  much  lower  le'aiive  y 
than  t  ither  Australian  or ''"eiritory  wools.  lu  qu  1 
i' s  the>  are  mu<  h  i>  tier  than  tbm-e  offered  last,  yi  ar, 
Delalnn  wools  are  quiet.  A  fair  demand  is  nuted  fT 
comf>ing  wools.  Ter  itories  are  moving  well,  but  the 
demand  IS  not  active  Little  is  being  none  in  either 
<'alifornia  or  Oregon  woolx  Austraii  ns  are  ra  her 
quiet  but  pi  ices  hold  very  fi'm.  .stocks,  while  light, 
aie  amp  e  fur  nil  prisent  requirements.  They  will 
he  wan  ed  befo  e  the  new  wools  come  fptwird. 
While  quotations  on  carpet  wools  are  unchanged, 
they  are  much  firmer  than  last  week. 

New  York,  August  15.  —  Heavy  supplies  fa- 
vor buyers;  the  offerings  were  never  finer 
and  the  consideration  trices  were  never  so 
low.  Manufacturers  have  large  cloth  orders  to 
till  on  a  basis  of  recent  rates,  and  they  tquelch  all 
siiggoRiions  "f  advance,  so  selleis  jielo,  solacing 
themselves  with  the  enlarging  t  ossibility  of  '  a  nood 
timecomin'  by  and  by."  Fore'gn  wools  are  held 
rather  s  iffer,  as  toe  cholera  advent  abroad  may 
check  the  landing  of  receipts.  1'he  ^ales  at  New 
Y.irk  wnre  6i6,0i  0  pou  d»  O'  domestic,  and  300,000 
of  foreign:  tales  at  Boston,  3  543'/00  pounds  ol  do- 
memc.  HUd  58.!  OOo  pounds  of  foreign.  The  i-hiladel- 
phia  market  is  steady. 

Foreign  Grain  Review. 
London,  Aug  16  — The  Mark  Lane  Express  says: 
Engli.sh  whents  were  iu  large  supply  mI  au  ttver-ige  of 
6d  iower.  The  wheat  crop  is  expected  to  reach  8  2oo,- 
Oi  0  quarters,  about  5IW,000  under  1891.  Biriey  prom- 
ists  au  average  yield,  but  of  belter  quality  than 
usual.  The  oat  yield  is  10  percent  below  tne  aver- 
age. The  markt-i  for  foreign  wheats  h«s  varied.  lu- 
aian  f  dva;ictd  3d.  American  was  3d  higher  and  Rus- 
"ian  6d  lower.  An  oflScial  estimate  ol  ihe  wheat  c  op 
of  Kusbia  places  the  jield  at  35  UOO  OOU  quaiter8,3,0U0,- 
OUO  over  the  trade  estimates  and  the  repo  t  has 
shaken  wheat  prices  in  eas  em  Europe.  The  total 
yield  of  f  ranee  is  calcula  ed  ai  36,lOj  000  quartets  of 
fije  millin.;  wheat.  Cornlsaiuru  aearer:  barley, 
beans  au  1  oats  quiet.  At  to-diy  s  market  £,ig  ish 
and  foieign  wheals  were  6d  lower;  barley  and  oats 
3d  lower;  English  and  American  Uuuts  6d  lower; 
corn  firm. 

California  Wines. 

Nbw  York,  Aug.  15.— The  season  has  greatly  fa- 
vored tne  use  ol  calilornia  red  wlms,  and  the  im- 
proved quality  has  regained  much  of  the  trade  that 
teil  away  when  poor  slock  was  so  indiscriminately 
pushed  upon  ihe  market. 

Eastern  Dried  Fruit  Markets. 

New  York,  Aug.  15.— Prunes  anddri^d  peaches, 
nominal.  The  confidence  iu  raisi' s  has  not  been  re- 
stored, and  the  do  .ing  leniency  is  lower;  hags,  4j^c 
free  on  board.  The  range  for  boxes  is  wide  and  uu- 
iustructive.  Apricots  are  firm  lor  prime.  S  veral 
rejection  cases  h^ve  occurred.  Moorparks  are  quoted 
ai.  i4Xc:  Roy  1  lie  fjr  spot.  Leading  dealers  evince 
no  anxieiy  about  the  situation.  The  market  is  young 
and  tue  assured  outlet  for  all  portable  table  goods 
promises  an  eventful  wholesa  e  iraae. 

New  Vork,  Aug.  17.— Calif  mia  dried  fruits  are 
mo'e  active  and  show  better  tone.  Prunes  at  9c,  60s 
to  90s.  in  sacks,  sold  lairly.  Choice  bleached  apri- 
cois  sold  at  14K@  14^0  spot.  Some  fair  sized  parcels 
of  raisins  moved  out  at  last  week's  prices. 

Miscellaneous. 

NewY^ork  Aug.  15.— Honey — vvitha  known  light 
crop  the  leeling  here  is  sympathetic  with  coast  rates 
for  strained. 

Hops— Sales  of  several  hundred  bales  made  a  bet- 
ter shjw  of  trade  thsn  fjr  some  time  past.  Last 
prices  rule  strong,  with  some  g,iin  iu  second  gr«des. 
Seventy-five  bales  went  for  e> port.  Three  bales  of 
new  Palmer's  seedling  brjught  28c.  Futures  dis- 
close more  interest. 

Grain  Futures. 

Liverpool. 

The  following  are  the  closing  prices  paid  for  wheat  options 
per  ctl.  tor  the  past  week: 

Aug.     Sept.      Oct.     Nov.  De'". 

Thursday   tau  id  esuSJd  eaOoid   6sOt  Jd  6b  71d 

  ..-.1.   gg,        6s0  4d  6r.  5M  BsO' 

63  5  .1 


Friday...   BsO  W 

Saturday   68  '5Jd 

VIonday  6»05id 

Tuesday....  6304Jd 


t)a'43d  6s0  4d 

63  5  .1  63  5|d 

tisi  iid  6o06  d 

6s  6805  d 


6r,  5Sd 
6316  d 
6eU6 
6su5id 


6sOi,Sd 
63  6sd 
6s  6jd 
boObjd 


O.  O. 

Thursday... 34^90 

"riday  Sad 

Saturday..  SlsHrt 

Moutiay  34s6d 

Tuesday  3i«bd 


P.  S. 
i4^!<l 
3436d 
34s6d 
3lB  d 
3l36a 


for  P  S. 
tjuiet. 
Wo.k 
Oheaper. 
Q  1  et 
Quiet. 


Weather. 
BiilliaDt. 

Some  laia. 


Oct. 

ii'i 

141 
140i 

1394 


Dec. 
I46i 
14  k 
14  i 
145i 
141i 


The  fillrwing  are  the  pnces  for  California  cargoes  for  off 
coast,  nearly  due  and  promiit  shiproenrs  for  ,he  past  week: 
Market 

N.  D. 

34s9t 
3l66d 
3ls6d 
31s  d 
34s6d 

To-t»v  a  cablegraui  Is  afl  follow 
LrvERl'OO  ,  Aug  17.  Wheat— Cheane:  to  sell.  Ca  ifor- 
i.  rpoi,  lota,  68  10  ;  off  cait.  34s;  ju  .  shipped,  343  M; 
ear  y  due,  34t»;  cargoes  off  coast,  quiet;  on  i  assag  ,  ra  her 
easier;  Mark  Lane  wheat  quiet;  Fr  uch  ■  ouutiy  markets, 
mos.ly  turn  chea.  er;  wea  her  in  Guglaud,  hot. 

New  York. 
The  following  shows  the  closing  prices  of  wheat  for  the 
past  week: 

Day.  Aug  Sept. 

Thursday   USi  J39J 

Fnday   138J 

Saturday   13» 

Monday   1.^81 

Tuesday   137J 

The  fol  owlng  are  to-days'  telegrana: 

New  York.  Aug  17. -W  eat-82Jc  for  Aujuit,  83ic  for 
Sept'  mber,  aijd  8' }c  for  Decemb  t. 

1  Hif:AOo.  Aug.  i7.— Wlieat— .bjo  for  Saptember  and  86ic 
for  December. 

San  Francisco. 

WHEAT. 
Seller 
•M. 

Thursday,  high  st   136i 

•*         lowest   136g 

Friday,  highest  

"     1<*  St  

Saturday,  hlg>  est   136: 

'        lowest   13 

Monday,  hlgliest   136 

"      lowest   131 

Tue'day,  highest   13 

lowest   126i 

Th  •  folio  ■  lag  are  to-''av'i  record  d  sales  on  '^all: 
Wheat— Moruiug   Informal— Buyer  December   501  tons, 
.?1  40J.    Mellerl8i2   ."i  0  Cus  81  3  j     Ctl.    Regular  sessiou. 

3iA.  t  ms.  «l  !■  S;  3  0,  $1  41  i;  40  ,  *l  402.   Seller  1X92.  n.  w 
iOO  tons  81.35';  7oO,  $i  3  S  'fef  ctl.  i^fteruoon    Buyi  r  Dccem- 
bir-2UU  tons,  UlA-l.    S  Her  1892  -5.0  tons,  $1.3.  j  ^  ctl. 
BARLEY. 

Seller    Buyer  Buyer  Buyer  Buyer 
■92.      Aug.    Sept.     Oct.  Dec 

Thursday,  highest   93|    98j 

"         low-bt   9.)    98 

Friday,  highest   9f    ...  99 

"     lowert    9jI    9  1 

Saturday,  highest   93}    99 J 

lowest   93i    99 

Monday,  highest   94    99 

"      lowest   91    91 

Tuewlay,  h  ghe»t   9  }    981 

"       lowest   931    98] 

The  following  ar«  to-'l'y"*  reoor<1ed  sales  on  Call: 
Barliy  — Informal  — December— 9  0  tous,  9  Jc  Buyer  De 
UO  .on<,  9  Sc;  1  0,  9  J  **ct..  Rcg.ilar  a  s  Ion  —Sell,  r  1892. 
new-lou  t-ius,  93c:  liKi.  wjc;  10, ,  «2J, ;  100,  l»2ii  .  December 
-400  tODi,  9(}o;  7oO,  Sijc  kr  rtl.  A  tenioou  -  SeUer  1892,uew 
-  200  tuns,  Viic;  luu,  Jt^ic;  200,  92{c  %l  otl. 


Buyer  Buyer  Buyer  Buye' 
Aug. 

137 

137 


S^pt.  Oct. 

Dec 

138 

14  i 

1(73 

14'4 

13t.| 

14i2 

1412 

137 

1421 

136i  .... 

142 

142 

14U 

142 

14ia 

General  Remarks  and  Statistics. 


Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  of  produce  fioui  all  «ourcus  at  thla  port  for  7 
days  ending  Aug.  16,  '9^,  were  as  follows  : 

Flour,  qr.  skB  Il0,l.j5  Bran,       sks    13,392 

Buckwheat  "  

Mid  lings   "   2,76 

Chicory,  bbla    11 

Hp,  "   

Wool.       "    I,'9 

Hay,      ton    4,814 

Straw,     "    232 

Win-,  gala   17li,49j 


21,98 
81.266 
2,69 
7,78y 
l,-39 

to 

1,138 
6) 
126 
2 

20 
84f; 
18 
0 


21 


9,50 
3  5 
20 


671 


Wheat,  ctls  

Barley,  -   

Kye,  "   

Oats,  "   

Coi  n,  **   

•Butter,  *'   

do  bxs   

do  bbla   

do  k  ga   

do  tubs   

do  S  bis   

tC'heese,  ctia  

do  bxa  

Eggs,  doz   

do      '■  Eastern  H  2  8lli 

Beans,  sks    JO  726 

Potatoes,  sks   14,i7 

Onions,      "    3,  it 

•Orerl'd,  356  ctla.   t  Overland,  718  ctls. 

Exports  by  Sea  from  San  Francisco 
from  July  1  to  Aug.  lO 

1892-93  1891-9? 

Wheat,  ctla  901.050  1,8  1, 332 

Flour,  bbis                                               7,4':3  1  2,330 

Bailey,  ctla  126,754  12o,17 

Tonnage  Movement. 

The  arrlvnl  of  de<p  sea  vessels  has  been  free  Sev- 
eral charters  were  made  the  past  week  at  around 
25s  iron  f.  o.    Vessels  are  receiving  fair  dispatch. 

Prom  reliable  advices  up  'o  Aug.  10,  the  following  sum- 
mary tonnage  movement  is  compiled: 


Uraudy, 

HaiHius,  bxa   

Hi)uey,  ce   

reauut8,.Hk3   

Waluuta  '•   

Almouds  "   

Musta  d  "   

Flax  "   

Popcorn  "   

Broom  com,  bbla. 


1892 

)  Francisco  249,246 

San  Diego   20,' 31 

San  Pedro   f,3  8 

Oregr)n   51,'  1) 

Puget  Sound   26,980 


-On  the  way—. 


1891. 
378,139 
24,n7r 
6,848 
46,'  45 
22,992 

478,701 


/-In 
18.42. 
•179,  li 
8,748 
1,3  8 
26,632 


port^ 
1891. 
80,310 


jl4,21i 


215,733  91,517 


Totals  35?,' 75 

•Engaged  for  wheat,  1892,  67.559;  1891,  68,604. 
Cereals. 

London  mail  advices  to  August  1st  report  that 
there  are  no  material  riiff  retices  in  the  advices  ju  t 
received  from  France  and  ihosf>  which  were  plactd 
before  our  readers  last  week.  The  total  wheat  vield 
is  reckoned  by  a  very  good  au  hoiity  at  36,000  fOO 
qrs.  and  Ihe  rye  crop  a'  8,100,000  qrs.  Of  t  ariey  aijd 
oais  wp  have  no  esiimale  at  i  res>-nt.  but  both  crops 
were  of  lather  over  average  promise  jus  before  reap- 
ing. Thrashings  of  the  new  wheal  crop  are  going 
on  in  Spain  and  Italy,  and  are  said  to  be  giving  ess 
even  re>ulis  than  at  first  anticipated.  Th«irodnc- 
tion  in  Hungarj  is  only  a  trifle  laiger  than  last  ^ear; 
in  Portugal  the  indications  a^e  that  imports  will 
have  to  be  nearly  4  000  0  0  hustiels  this  year.  In 
F'a  ce  the  outt  irn  is  decidt  dly  irn  gu'ar,  and  in  tbe 
Unfed  Kingdcim  verv  little  to  be  bragged  of.  The 
production  in  the  principal  grain  oistncts  of  Ger- 
mnnv  is  understood  to  be  irregular.  India  is  60  - 
000  000  short  of  last  year.  The  United  States  is  at 
h  ast  li  O.dOO  bu-hels  shoit  of  last  year,  and  recent  ad- 
vices have  indicated  even  a  fmaller  outturn.  The 
crop  of  corn  and  oats  wi  1  be  much  short  of  last 
year,  although  large  stocks  of  all  will  be  carried 
over. 

In  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  crops  in  Russia, 
it  is  stated  that  autumn-sown  grain  will,  on  60  per 
cent  of  Ihe  area,  give  a  medium,  and  on  40  per  cent 
a  decidedly  bad  outturn.  The  prodiK^tion  of  wheat 
last  year  in  Russia  was  abou  176  0(0.000  bushels  On 
the  above  estimate  of  condition  ii  i^  ihoneht  tbe 
yield  this  year  will  be  184,000  000  to  192  000  000 
bushels  The  ouituro  of  ry-  last  year  was  about 
520  000,1  00  bushels,  and  at  the  best  ihis  year  it  is 
thought  that  the  outturn  will  be  onlv  40.000  000 
bushels  more.  If  these  statement*  are  correct,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  Kus'I*  fan  b"  a  free  exponer  of 
giain  this  year,  as  >to"ksare  materially  rt duced  in 
Russia  and  they  b  gin  the  year  -.n  the  famine  basis 

The  Uniif  d  States  Agricultural  D  partment  returns 
for  the  montb  of  luly  show  the  follow!  g  acreage: 
Sn  ing  wheat  13,375,000  acre';  winte  ■  wheat  26,31i - 
000:  corn,  72  851  000;  •  ats.  2f..3>l.000  and  cotton,  17. 
3500'0  Tbe  acr.  age  in  If'Ol  WH-:  Spring  whei't  13 - 
39\t)C0  arrfS-  « inter  wheat,  26  581  000;  corn.  76  204  - 
000;  oals.  2.=>,681  000  and  coiton,  2  779,000.  The  July 
report  indicated  the  following  yields,  compared  with 
the  actual  in  pie^ious  jears: 

1891 

345,000,000      392  49>,n00 


Winter  wheat 
Spring  wheal.. 


180,1 00,000  219.285,000 


1890 
2,55,374.000 
143,888  Ono 


Total   625  0(i00'0      6'l7'iOiO      399  262  00) 

Oats   6  4  0  0  000      73'?,' 00,000      523  6.'1000 

Bye   31  0  II  000        33.000  000       28  000  IH  0 

Barley   70  1100  CO        7i,(in0  000       6:<  OOo  TOO 

Corn  1,690,000,000   2,060,154,000   1,489  970,000 

If  the  coi.ditlon  of  corn  is  re'uced  ai  popularly 
expect  d.  the  yield  per  acre,  which  by  tbe  last  re- 
portof8l  1  wa--  equsl  to  23.3  buah-ls  per  acr^.  will  be 
corresi ondingly  leduced.  A  condition  "f  79  would 
mean  22  7  bushels,  a  connition  of  77  a  yie  d  of  22  2 
and  a  condition  of  75  a  yield  of  21.5.  Tne  yield  of 
oals  by  ihe  last  le  ort  of  87.2  was  equnl  to  25  8  hush- 
els  per  acre.  A  reduction  to  a  ^  ield  nf  85  w  uid  in  ii- 
cale  a  >ieid  of '25.2  and  a  coudiiion  of  80,  23  9.  The 
condition  of  spring  wheat  was  9»  9  and  tne  promised 
yield  13.4  bushels.  A  cuduion  i>f  93  would  indicaie 
a  Tield  <>f  13.8  and  a  condition  of  89  would  indicate^a 
yiel  I  .  f  13  2. 

The  local  ma'-ket  was  subjected  the  rast  week  to  a 
strong  bear  pre'sure  and  sti  i  lower  prices  for  silver 
abroad,  but  wi  h  a  laige  ei  gaged  tonnage  in  port 
unl  exporrers  wantsal limes bi  i  g u'geut,save  ftrong 
support  to  the  belter  grad'  S  of  wheal.  Farm  rs'  de- 
liveries «t  the  vaii  us  warehouses  in  ihe  interior 
are  very  Urge,  but  against  ti  e  larg-^r  prnportmn  ad- 
vances are  askei,  which 'hows  tiMl  t^olders  ar-  not 
prepared  to  sell.  New  York  and  Chicago  mail  »d- 
vic  s  t"  Ausu't  12th  repori  that  <hr.  shing  in  several 
of  the  St"tts  is  d  sappointin^.  The  light  yl-id  has 
caused  low  r  <s  Imates  of  the  total  outturn  The 
majority  of  wel  -informed  writers  on  crop  outturns 
now  place  the  total  jield  this  year  at  abou  60,OoO,OOJ 
bushels. 

Barley  has  met  with  a  continued  active  demand 
for  ship  ing  to  New  York  and  Liverpool.  The  low 
freli?ht  raies  by  rail  to  New  Yoik  favor  shippers. 
All  present  inf  irmalion  poinis  to  a  very  la'ge  in- 
crease in  the  expoits  this  season  owine  to  a  short 
crop  in  the  central  and  ewsieru  Stales  of  both  barley 
and  OHts.  The  foreign  cm,;  wDi'e  larger  than  in 
la-'t  year,  is  not  a  fuil  average.  The  c-op  iu  both 
Oregon  and  Washingson  is  short,  so  that  but  little 
can  "e  expei  ted  from  "p  north. 

Oats  have  had  stroi  g  sur  port  and  unkss  receipts 
shoii  d  increase  very  materially,  the  market  ougbt 
o  do  better.  The  consumption  is  Urger  and  siend- 
ily  increasing,  but  this  usually  obtaibS  during  fair 
limes. 

1  orn  has  fairly  held  its  own.  There  are  indica- 
t'oDB  that  supplies  are  being  concentrated  'The 
demand  from  Mexico  and  Ceniral  Ame  ica  iill^bt 

Kye  holds  steady  at  tbe  decline,  txport  buyers 
are  in  the  market  for  cho  ce  grades,  but  they  do  not 
appe  r  disposed  lo  |iay  present  asking  prices. 

Since  writing  the  above  we  are  inlormod  that  ex- 
port bu'  er»  are  in  receipt  of  adv  ce«  that  ihe  decline 
In  wheat  abroad  is  due  to  Ihe  low  and  falling  market 
for  silver  whir-h  aliown  imp  iters  of  Indian  and  Hu*- 
slau  wheat  to  sell  lower  and  then  mike  money.  It  is 
also  claimed  that  exporters  are  alter  a  higher  grade 
I  of  wheat  in  our  ni&rKet  so  as  to  bring  their  slilpmeuts 


up  to  a  higher  standard.  In  o'her  words,  they  are 
loaded  up  wiih  poor  wheat  ai,d  want  someibing  bet- 
ter han  No.  1  shipping. and  by  bidding  lower  for  the 
iHtter  they  expect  to  gel  choice  trj  gill-edged  for  l^-ss 
money.  Farmer-  are  n<  1 1  ff  rii'g  their  bet  er  grades. 

The  market  to-day  was  weak  and  lower  for  wheat 
and  barley,  under  frter  offerings  and  >  uy«»r«  bidding 
down  The  nffers  of  wneat  are  nearly  enilrely  <<fif 
grades,  and  for  which  thcie  are  no  buyers  except 
at  lower  prices. 

Ground  Feed. 

The  demand  for  grouudf  ed  is  enlarging  as  natural 
I  asiure  falls  away,  'ihe  feedii  g  ol  roll  ba  ley 
sh  ws  a  l/irge  gain,  whi'  h  Is  ace-  pii  d  that  it  is  grow- 
ing In  favor  Heavy  rtc  ipu  of  brau  and  m  ll-ktutt 
Irdm  Oregon  is  bgaiust  the  market  for  both  bran 
and  middlings. 

The  rei  elp  s  t  f  hay  are  larger  than  at  any  time  in 
this  ytar,  but  the  quality  is  motily  poor  t<>  fair. 
Low  freight  rates  ofl-  red  by  the  railroad  lo  farmers 
in  ihe  upper  Sacr..mento  valley  c  use  i  eavler  shlp- 
m>  nts  lo  Ibis  city  ihaii  usually  obiain  at  this  season 
iif  the  year.  Tne^e,  of  nece  fity,  crea<e  a  week  and 
irregular  mnrkel  for  all  grades  not  coming  up  to 
slricily  choice. 

Live  Stock. 

The  offerings  have  been  lu  excess  of  Ihe  demand 
for  bullocks  and  mutt  n  sheep.  The  hot  weather 
and  liberal  supplies  of  vegetabl  s  and  fruit  at  low 
prices  aie  against  the  c  nsumpt  on  of  Ire-h  meats. 
Hogs  if  grain  f  d  are  wauled,  and  for  whicu  a  slight 
advance  is  paid.   Soft  hugs  are  slow. 

Dairy  Produce. 

Receipts  of  buuer  irom  up  coast  po'ts  have  been 
quite  heavi ,  and  as  the  gr»de  waa  gei  eraliy  choice 
10 gilt-edged,  the  market  suff,  red  when  it  was  i  flered 
for  sale.  Ih'  la  e  advance  in  the  market  wai.  iil- 
advisi  d  and,  as  18  usual  in  such  ca>e^  has  re  cled 
Mgainsi  the  dairy  interest.  Fair  gr..de8  ol  butter  are 
srarce.  K  g  bu  ter  is  movli  g  off  fai.ly  free  but 
pickled  is  i  eglect*  d. 

Poor  to  fair  c  leese  is  heavy  and  eaoy,  but  choice  to 
tilt-edged  ha"  f,iir  support  iu  the  obtainable  supplies 
beinK  only  moderate. 

Eggs  have  ruled  fairly  steady  notwithstanding 
heavy  receipts  from  the  Fast.  The  increase  in  the 
latter  has  betn  off  et  b"  light  s  pplies  of  Californian. 

The  weather  lo  dav  is  very  hot,  which  if  i  oniin- 
ued  lor  a  f-w  days,  wi  1  cause  gilt-edged  firm  butler 
to  sell  higher,  for  the  bu  k  of  receipu  will  be  soft. 
Frish-laid  tggs  from  ntar-by  points  will  also  do 
better. 

Fruit, 

Canners  were  in  the  market  to-day,  and  while 
prices  were  no  better  receipts  cleaned  up  butter  on 
he  wharf  At  the  sto-es  there  was  an  ove  supi  ly 
of  culls  and  rej.-ct8  Very  cDoice  fruit  cannot  be 
found  and  for  which  buyers  pay  more  money  tiojd 
keepers  for  shipping  were  wanted  t/sday.  The  hot 
weather  will  force  the  ripen'ng  of  fruit 

There  was  a  fiimer  ieeUng  iu  dried  fruit  to-day. 

Vegetables. 

Very  few  bay  tomatoes  are  coming  in,  but  receipts 
of  river  have  been  very  heavy,  whii  h,  in  the  absence 
of  large  buying,  broke  the  market  Green  pem  ers 
and  green  co  n  have  ruled  weak  and  lower,  but  sum- 
mer squash  did  better  ui  d  -r  light  receipts  The 
markei  for  other  g-  rden  tiuck  was  essentially  un- 
changed. 

Oni  .ns  have  had  poor  Fupport.  Receipts  have 
been  heavy  while  the  demand  has  been  light.  The 
Oregon  crop  is  short. 

Potatoes  shaded  off' slightly  the  past  wef  k.  with  the 
closing  barely  steady.  'The  receipts  were  composed 
lartely  of  poor  to  fair  grades,  which  met  with  a  siow 
demand  and  caiistd  concesti  >ns  to  indu  e  buying. 
Tnis  naturally  had  its  eff'-ct  on  the  better  grades  in 
the  a'  s-nce  of  an  active  shipping  demand.  The 
crop  of  choice  potatoes  is  light. 

Miscellaneous. 

Large  and  tat  hens  and  'oostors  are  scarce  and 
wanted  'Ihe  market  on  last  Thursday  moved  no 
UI  der  light  receipts  and  a  goi  d  demand.  It  neld 
strong  on  Friday  and  Sa  uidav  and  barely  steady 
since,  with  trashy  stock  selling  lower.  Young 
poultry  was  barely  steady  with,  toward  the  cl  se, 
lower  prices  quoted.  A  carload  of  Eastern  poul,  ry  is 
due  to  day  and  ano'.her  is  about  due.  This  is  against 
the  market. 

The  supnly  of  beans  is  light  owing  to  con'inned 
heavy  shtpTeiils  out  of  the  Slate.  The  market  is 
firm  for  all  kinds. 

Buyers  advanced  their  bids  on  hops.  It  is  claimed 
that  20  cents  is  bid  for  some.  The  Eastern  market  is 
strong  and  higher  in  sympathy  with  European  ad- 
vi'  c 

Fall  wool  comes  in  sparingly.  The  market,  while 
repotted  unc  auged,  appears  to  be  shaping  In  tbe 
interest  of  sellers. 

Th-re  is  a  quiet  demand  for  hotey  It  is  said 
that  fir  someth  ng  extra  better  prices  are  bid. 

Mustard  seed  ia  offering  more  freely. 


Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

Oholce  selected.  In  good  packages,  fetch  an  advance  on  the 
q  lOtatiooB,  while  very  poor  gr&dei  aell  leu  than  tbe  lower 

qiotatlons.  Weonkhpav  Ang.  17,  1893 

Umes  Mei         3  00  @  4  EO     Fruit  in  hulk  to  "-anners: 

Do  Cal   —  @     -  lApric  t?,  ^  lb  li   3;  Peats,  i 

Lemons,  box  . .  1  00  O     —      a;    P  urns,  whit 
DoSic'ly  choice  5  50  @  6  50  [Peaches,  freettoa 
Strawbt-r  les,  per  chest—        c  iugs, 
Loi  gworth...  5  00  @  7  '0  fruit  u 

8harple«8         3  50  @  5  00  at  an 

Raspberries,  ch.  6  no  O  8  00  quotations. 
Pe  c  ea.  box.        25  @     50  !  ox. 
Brkbe  ries  #  ch  2  50  @  4  00 
Figs,  hlk  box...  1  CO  (9  1  25 


2(35  ; 

IS  24; 

2<^i.  Extra  .h  ice 
•  I  p  ci.il  purposes  8  lis 
a  ivaoce 


Do  White  do 
A  pies.  Red  As- 

trat'han  

Do  Gravenstein 
Crahap  les  ... 
Cautelou.ies,  pr 

crate 


£0  @ 
fO  O 


•tra.  dry  lb  ... 
75  !Do green  box... 

c'ttTbuipa,  ctl. . . . 
8^  Peppera,  lb 


75  @  1  25  Do  grn  Chili,  bx 


50  @  75 
1  CO  @  2  0' 


D.  do  Bells 
L'uimpB,  cu. .... 
tabbage,  100  Be 


Me'ous  pr  101 .  5  00  @10  CO   aarlic,  ft 


G  apes,  pr  bx 

Do  White   40  (3 

D.I  Biack   60  & 


Do  Mu-cats 

D.I  T  Ray  

Prunes,  Uung'u 
Do  Gtrman  . . . 
Pla  ns,  y  box.. 

Pears  

Do  Kartlett  cuUs 
Do  do  choice. . . 


Squa-oh,  Sum,  bx 
en  Tomato-s, 
75   Do  Kiver  Irg  bx 
■itring  Beans, 

per  tack  

Cuoumljers,  tx)i 
vlushrooms 
Rug  Plant,  bx . . 
Green  Com,  sk. 
35(3  65  Do  s  t  Bay  p' dz 
90  @  1  26  Do  Ber.ely  box 

Live  Stook. 


50  @ 

65  (S  1  01 

40  (3  60 

.^0  (3  65 

25  (3  5 


on  outsi.e 

-  @ 

75 

40  @ 

15  ® 

40  (S 

65 

-  @ 

1  ai 

10  @ 

40  @ 

50 

50  @ 

75 

lo  § 

90 

3 

15  « 

25 

-  @ 

15  O 

35 

£0  @ 

75 

15  a 

—  la 

30 

45  @ 

65 

—  (3 

8  @ 

124 

:s  (& 

SO 

BEEF. 

Stall  fed  Ft'S- 

Gram  fed,  extra          54  i— 

First  quality   4Ja  - 

^econ  l  mality   4  3  — 

Third  quality  34f - 

Bulls  an >i  »hinCow«...2  (S— 
VEAL. 

Range,  heavy  4  @— 

Do  light  5  @  - 

Dairy  6  «  — 


MTJTTON. 

Wethers  7  0— 

Ewei   6i(3— 

Do  Spring  ....  8  @— 

HCXJS. 

Light,  S  tt).  ceuis  

Medium   £|<*— 

dt».Ty   5  «- 

Soft   4|@- 

Feedera  3Ji*- 

st.M>k  Hoes    3J(8  — 


Grain  and  Wool  Bags. 


Oslcutta,  spot  . 
Wool  Bags  . . . . 


Continued  on  next  ta^e. 
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pAClFie  I^URAlo  PRESS. 


Aug.  20,  1892 


General  Produce. 


Extra  choice  In  good  packages  fetch  an  advanoe  od  top 
aaolatlous,  wBlle  very  poor  gradea  sell  less  than  the  Iowa 
notatiODS.  Wedkksdat,  Aug.  17,  1892 


BEANa  AND  PEAS 

Bayo,  ctl   2  85  (g  3  15 

Butter   2  50  (g  3  0) 


Pea 

Bed  

Pink  

Bmall  White  . 
Large  White. . . 
Lima  

Fid  Peas.Wkeye  1  fO 
Do  gr^pn   1  5J 


2  40  ^  2  65 
2  6b  @  2  85 

2  35  S  2  50 

3  35  @  2  5U 

2  20  <a  — 

3  00  M  3  20 
 I  70 

2  75 


Dj  Miles   1  30  @  1  40 

SpUt   4  50  <g  5  00 

BUTTER. 
CaU  Poor  to  faii.lb  15  ©  — 
Do  good  to  choice  18  @  — 
Do  Giltedged...  —  @  23 
Do  Creamery  rolls  —  @  24 
Do  do  Gilte  Ige. .     —  @  25 

Eastern  16  @  17 

CHEESE 
Oal.  choice  cream    9  (g 
Do  fair  to  good      7J  it 
Do  gilt  edged..     —  O 

Do  skim   5  @ 

Young  AiDfrica    —  (g 

EGGS. 
Cal  "  as  is,"  ioz.   16  (3 

Do  shaky  124(3 

Do  ca  died   19  X 

Dc  c  oij    23  (3 

Do  fresh  laid...  26  @ 
D.iao  se-ectHd.,  —  '<* 
Eastern  "as  ii".     15  @ 

Do  caudled   18  (3 

Dj  Btlecte'i   22  @ 

Outside  prices  tor  selected 
nrge  e  ga  and  inside  prices 
for  mixed  bizes -small  egg- 
and  bard  to  sell. 

FEED 

Bran,  ton   16  00  @17  00 

Feedmeal  2/  UO  (§3  CO 

Or'd  Barley....  20  50  @22  00 

Middlings  20  OO  *J21  CO 

Oil  Cake  Meal..-  -  025  00 
■Manhattan  Food  W  owt.  7  50 
HAY 

Wheat,  per  ton.  8  00  @  — 

Do  choice   @12  60 

Wheat  and  Oats  8  50  Sill  00 

Wild  Oats   8  00  @11  00 

Cultivated  do..  7  00  @in  (0 

Barley   5  00  (8  9  00 

Alfalfa   7  00  @  9  01 

Straw,  bale  ....     40  @  55 

GRAIN.  ETO 
Barley,  feed,  otl.    P7i«  92i 

Do  Choice   93i8 

Do  Brewing  ....  1  00  @ 
Do  do  Choice...  1  05  @ 
DodoGiltedge..  1  I74f 
Do  Chevalier....  -  @ 
DodoGiltedge..     —  @ 

Buckwheat   —  @ 

Com,  White....  1  35  @  1  37) 
Yellow,  large...  1  2748  1  30 

DosmaU   1  324  g  1  35 

Oata,  milling....  1  52.5  3  — 
Feed,  Oholoe....  1  46}  a  — 

Do  good  I  i  — 

Do  fair   I  37S@  - 

Surprise   1  65  @  — 

Black  Cal   —  (8  — 

Do  Oregon   —  @  — 

Gray   —  @ 

Rye   1  30  @  - 

Wheat,  milling. 
Giltedged....  1  4f}@  - 

D)  Choice          1  424f  — 

D  J  fair  to  good..  14  @  — 
HDipping,  oho'ce  1  3SJ  ^  — 

Do  good   1  ;-5  (g  — 

Do  fair   1  31}  *  - 

Common  1  2;jlg  — 


Sonora   1  30  @  1  41} 

HOPb. 

•892  Bid   18  @  20 

FLU  (JR. 

•extra.  City  Mills  4  40  @  4  65 
D  J  Country  Mi  Us  4  30  @  4  6> 

tupertine   2  75  @  3  10 

NUTS-JOBBINO. 

»Valnut«,  OaL  lb      f  4  g  — 

Dj  Choice   84  g  — 

Do  paper  shell..  95 g  — 
4.imoud8,  s(t  Bhl.   11  ig  — 

Paper  »hell   14  @  - 

Hard  Shell   6  @  7} 

Brazil,    9  @  10 

Pecans  small. . .     11  @  13 

Do  large   14J@  16 

t'eauuts   34  g  44 

Filberts   11  @  — 

Hickory   7  @  8 

Chestnuts   114® 

ONIONS 

Silverskin   30  @ 

fOTATOKrt. 
Rlarly  Rose,  ctl .     40  (g 

Peerless   45  @ 

Garnet  Chilies  50  & 
Kurbank  Herdlings45  @ 
Do  do  cralioas..  75  @  1  00 
E>tra  choice  sell  fur  more 
monty, 

POULTRY. 

Hens,  doz   6  50  @  8  00 

Roostera.old....  6  00  ®  7  50 

Do  young.   5  00  @  7  00 

Broilers,  small. .  2  00  (3  3  00 

Do  large   3  00  (g  4  00 

Fryers   4  00  @  5  00 

Ducks    4  00  (g  4  75 

do,  large  ....  5  OO  @  5  tO 

do,  extra  large  6  no  @  — 

Oe.-8e.  p»ir          1  25  @  2  00 

Goslings    —  ®  — 

rurkoys,  Gobl'r.  19  @  21 
Corkoys,  H-D*       16  i»  18 

All  kinds  of  Poultry  it  poor 
or  small,  sell  at  less  tn  n 
quoted;  if  large  and  in  good 
condition,  th  y  sell  for  more 
than  quoted. 
Mauhatlaii  Egg 

Food  ^  cwt...ll  50  @  - 
PROVISIONS. 
Jal.Baoou,he'Ty,Ib  11  @  114 

Medium   12  ig  " 


13}  g 


li»(g 

m  g 

15  @ 


Light 

Lard  

Oal.  Sm'k'dBeef 
Hams,  Cal  salt'd 
do  Eastern... 

SEEDS. 

4.1falfa   -  a 

Dlover,  Red....     14  @ 

White   20  @  - 

eiaxseed   2  00  @  2  25 


15 


aemp   3i@ 

vlustard,  yellow      3}  g 

do  Brown   2j  g 

WOOL. 
Spring,  1892. 
Sumb't  &Men'cino  17  @ 
Sac'to  valley....     16  @ 
3  Joaquin  valley  11 
Jala'v  k  F'thH. 
Oregon  Eastern. 

do  valley  

So'n  Coast,  def.. 
Nevada  (S  ate). 


16  @ 


18 
10 

15  @ 


HONEY. -1892  CROP. 


SVhiteOomb,2-tb 
do  do  1-tb  frama 
White  eitraot'd 
Amber  do 
Beeawax,  lb.... 


9  (<* 
11  'g 
64@ 
6  @ 
26  @ 


16 
21 
19 
23 
12 
19 

12 
14 

74 
U 
28" 


Dried  fruits. 


The  quotations  given  below  are  for  average  prices  re- 
ceived by  commission  aierchants  for  consignmeats  by  growers 
Something  very  fancy  fetches  an  advance  on  the  highest  quo- 
tations while  poor  sells  slightly  below  the  lowest  quotations 
Prices,  unless  otherwise  specifi  d,  are  for  fruit  in  sacks;  add 
for  50-Ib.  boxes  4c  per  lb.,  aad  for  25-1t>  boxes,  |c  to  Ic  per  lb 


APPLES -1892. 
Bun-driea,  }'s,  com'ou  2J@  3} 

Do  do  prime   3}  g  4 

Do  do  choice   4  <g  44 

Do  <Ucea,  common...  34 g  4 

Do  do  prime   4  (g  44 

Do  do  choice   44  g  Si 

K«Hi>  niHached.  ring. 

60-lb  boxes   64  U  7 

APKICOT8-1832. 
SuD-dned.  unbL  com.  4  (g  5 

Do  do  prime   6  <S  7 

Do  do  choice  

Do  nieachart.  prime...  11  g  — 

Do  di  choice.   12@— 

Dodo  fancy   13@- 

Kvap.  choice,  in  boxer. 134@  - 

Do  fancy,  do  14  @  — 

FIGS-1892. 

Sun-dried,  black  44'g  5 

Do  white  —  &  — 

Do  do  washed   -  (3 

Do  do  fancy   —  &— 

Dodo  pressed  —  @  — 

Smyrna  boxes  —  & — 

Do  sackp   —  @ — 

GRAPES -1892. 
Snn-driHO  stemless  . .  34® 

Do  iinKt.fmiTi  -rt   I4i«  2 

NECTAR1NE8-18J^. 

Red.  sun-dried  —  @— 

Do  Evap.,  in  boxes, . .—  (3- 

White,  sun-dried        —  ^— 

Do  evap/iraf.**'! .  —  @  — 

PEACHE3-1892. 
Sun-dried,  unpeeied, 

commoD. bleached..  8  @  — 

Do  do  prime,  do   10  @- 

Do  do  cboice,do  lli@— 

Do  do  fancy  12  (g— 

Evap,  unpeTd,  choice.  124"^- 


Do  do  fancy  13  @— 

Hiiu-dr,  pl'd,  prime.bl.--  @— 

Do  do  choice  —  @— 

Do  do  fancy  —  @— 

E  vap, peeled,  in  boxes, 

choice.  —  @I74 

Do  do  fancy   —  @20 

PEARS-1892. 
Sun-drlea,  quarteio. ..—  (&  3 

Do  sliced  4(g5 

Ecap.si  ced,  in  boxes.  7  (g  8 

Do  ring  do    9  @10 

PLUMS  1892. 

Pitted,  sun-dried          7  (g  8 

Do  evap.  boxes,  choice. —  @ — 

Do  do  do  f  uicy  —  (g— 

Uopitnt-rt   —  (g— 

PRUNES -1892. 
Oal.  French,  ungraded  74@  8 
Dj  graderi,  60  to  100..  84(3  9 

Do  do  40  to  60   11  (gl2 

Faocv  t**^!!  for  raoTf  money. 

RAISINS -1S92. 
London  Layers, 
cluster,  W  bx  ..  1  9)  (§2  00 

Do  ch  icest  do  1  t;0  (ol  70 

Do  p  ime,  «  bi....l  40  (gl  45 
uoose  IVluscatela, 
common,  %<  bx..   —  (3  — 

Do  choice,  do  1  25  @1  30 

-   -  @  _ 


4  @  64 
-  (3  - 


Do  fancy,  do. 
U/uutem  ed  Musca- 
teli,  in  sackK,  ^  lb 
4temmed  dodo.... 

<eed1n"p  do  do   —  &  — 

Do  do  SIV!0-Ib  bx...  —  @  — 
-'ultaoan,  ucbl,  bx8  —  ®  — 
Di)  lileaclied.in  bx8  —  &  — 
Halves,  quarteis  and  eighths 
25,  50  and  75  cents  higher  re- 
spectively than  whole  boxes 


Twine  and  Baling  Rope. 


BALE  ROPE. 

Slsal,  3  yams  9 

X>o,  2  yar  »,  li.ht   94 

Duplex,  3  jarns  9 

Ma.  Ila,  3  yarns,  heavy  . .  .ICJ 
Pure  Manila,  3  >ind  4  y  rnsl;! 
Do,  2  yams,  light  12i 


TWINE. 
Pure  Manila  Hop,  In  balls, 

ta  red   114 

Do,  Grape-Vine,  in  balls 

or  colls   12 

Do,  Hp  Ing  M 

Duplex  Hop,  in  balls,  tar'd  94 
D,i,  Grape  Vine,  In  balls 

or  colls  104 


Wine. 

Red  and  White  Wine  from  bay  counties,  vint- 
age of  1891,  per  tal   10  (g  15 

Complimentary  Samples, 

PeraoDi  receiving  this  piper  marked  are  rcr|uc8ted  tn 
examir  e  Uh  contents,  terms  of  subscrli  tlon,  and  give  It 
fhdlr  0'"O  patronage,  and  aH  far  an  practicable,  aid  In 
clrculatfiiK  the  Journal,  and  maki.i({  ill  value  more 
widely  known  to  others,  anil  extendlnir  its  Influence  In 
fho  cause  It  fal  hliilly  sorv.  s.  Subscription,  paid  in  ad- 
vance, am  n  ,  $1;  10  ms  ,  $2;  16  mos.,  S3.  Extra  copies 
mailed  I  ir  ID  cents,  11  ord.^rcd  soon  enough.  If  already 
a  Bubsoilber,  please  show  the  paper  to  otheii. 


Auction  Sales  of  California  Fruits. 


At  New  York. 

Aug.  11.— Three  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears,  «2  30@3: 
Congress  Pesrs.  $2.45;  Tu  can  (Jliog  Peaches.  S^.^b; 
Mary's  Choice  P.  aches,  $1  30;  Craw f. .rd  Peaches,  81.10 
@1.30;  Susquehanna  I'esches,  S1.10(rtil.40;  Cenlenuial 
Peaches,  $1.90;  Oracge  Cling  Peaches,  *1  35;  Button 
•  ling  Peaches,  Si. 61;  Victoria  Plum^,  $l(@1.3i;  Yellow 
Egg  Plums  $1.26(@1  70;  Columbia  Plums.  $\  40(91  50; 
rtllt  Plums,  $1.2/;  Kelsy  Japan  Plums,  $>6  ;  P.  D. 
Plums,  $1.40;  Washington  Plums  $1.26;  Buhemian 
Plums,  $1 40(31  50;  Fontainebleau  Grape-,  half 
era  es,  $l.40ol.65;  Tokay  (irap,-s.  half  crates,  82; 
Muscat  Grapes,  half  eraies,  $1  90;  Red  Nectarines, 
81.60;  French  Prui.es,  $1  6 ';  Gros  Piu  es,  $1.45;  Ger- 
man Prunes,  8l  50;  Purple  Prunes,  SI  20. 

Aug  12.-Eight  carloadi-:  Bartlett  Pears,  $180® 
2  90;  half  boxes.  81  22;  Clapp's  Favorite  Pears.  $2  10; 
peaches,  $110@135;  Crawford  Peaches,  yoc@*1.80; 
Late  Crawford  reaches,  $1.25(g2  40;  Cling  Peaches  40c 
@$i.S5;  iMuir  Peaches,  81  lit;  Susquehauna  Peac  hes, 
$  .76(ffll.90;  l^oster  Peaches.  81.16@1.26;  Grapes,  $1.20@ 
I  60;  Fontainebleau  Grnpes,  60c(gifi.50;  Nectarines 
$1.15@1  3  i;  Red  Nectariues,  $1.50;  P.  D.  Plums,  90c@ 
$1.40.  Columbia  Plums,  4iK@$l  55:  Japan  Plums,  $1.7.5 
(n>');  Kgg  Plums,  80c@81.80;  Plums,  S1.06(ai. 40:  Golden 
Drop  Plums,  $1@1  7o;  Washington  Plums,  60c(ni$l  15; 
Diamond  Plums,  81  15;  Bradshaw  Plums,  $1.0.'>(si  60; 
Gros  Prunes,  $1.10(@2.66;  German  Prunes,  $i  6U@-'; 
French  Prunes,  $1  3U;  Bulgarian  Prunes,  81-55;  Italian 
Prunes,  $1.15;  Felleiiberg  fhims,  $  .25@1.35. 

Four  carloads:  Sarramenlo  tviver  Baitlett  Pears 
(overripe)  $l.yi'(»3  40;  Crawford  Peaches  $l@1.65;  Sus- 
quehauna Peaches,  $1.15(f<)i.55:  Foster  Peaches  $1.15 
(cei.,'0;  Tu  can  Cling  l'each^8,$l.lO@l  65;Japan  Plums, 
»1  50@3  50;  P. urns,  65c@$1.5.5.  Weatoer  very  hot. 
Fruii  in  veiitilaior  cars  arriving  overripe. 

Aug.  12 —Four  carloads-:  Black  Ma  voife  (Jrapes, 
half  crates,  $1  7ii;  Fontainebleau  Grapes,  fl.lO(gl. 40; 
Bartiett  Pears,  $2  20('*3  I5  half  lioxes,  $1.2!>@l  60  Sus- 
quehsnna  Peaches,  $1.10@1  35;  Crawford  Peachf s,  $1 
(rtl.40;  Orange  Cling  Peaches,  81  20(rtl  25;  Centtnnial 
Peaches.  81. 70;  Muir  Peaches,  $l  15;  Yellow  Eig 
P.ums  $1  o5@l  60;  Columbia  Plums,  $1  05;  Bradshaw 
Piums,  $1.05,  Gros  Prunes,  81  35. 

Aug.  13.— Four  carload-:  Tuscan  Cling  Peaches, 
$1.20;  Crawtord  Ptache",  95c(S$l  75;  Late  Crawford. 
«1  3(iCn>1.65;  Peaches,  35c(i)8l  90;  Foster  Peai  hes  $1.15 
fai.90;  Susquehanna  Peaches,  $l.l,'^(;?2  55;  Cling 
P.-aches,  $1  0b@2  30;  Nectarines,  6,ic(a$l.:-i5;  Bartlett 
I'eais,  $1  90(S)^.4U;  Bradshaw  '  lums.  du  (a$i  35:  Peach 
P.ums,  $1.05;  Japan  Plums,  $1.5C(»3.50;  Hungarian 
eruues.  Si  55;  Red  Grapes,  $1.30;  Grapes.  55c(a$1.30, 
Plums.  $1('<1  50;  i;ome<  y  rlums  $1  05;  German  i-runes, 
$1  30;  Wheatland  Peaches,  82  23;  Gros  P  unes,  81.10(2) 
1.70:  P.  D.  Plum.s,  75C(cf90c;  Hgg  Plums.  80  <sil  65, 

Four  carloads:  Barllett  Pears.  82. 6^(5,3;  Peaches, 
81  50(gil.55;  Crawlord  Pea' hes  $1.45(g'l  80;  Susque- 
hauna, $1  80-  Orange  Cling  Peaches  $1  50(!¥1  55;  iViuir 
Peaches,  8160;  Col  mbia  Plums,  $1.15;  Red  Necta- 
rines, $1  35;  Grapes,  $1  65 

» ug.  15.— Seven  carloads:  Crawford  Peafhes,  $1.05 
@1.70;  Nusqiiehaui  a  '  caches,  $1.15(gl  30;  Orange 
(Jling  Peaches,  $l.lO(f' I  25;  Wheatland  Peacnes,  «1  35; 
Ce  tennial  Peaches,  $1  50;  Muir  Peaches  $l.lO(ai  20 
Foster  Peaches.  $1.15;  Tuscan  Cling  Peaches,  $1.10(!e 
1  30;  Yellow  Egg  Plums,  81.10@1  9.j  Bradshaw  Plums 
$l@l  40;  German  Prunes.  81  15('il  7i;  Gros  Prunes, 
$l.o0(gl.7'';  French  Piunes,  9oc(i($l  30;  Italian  Hrunts. 
$1.50,  Fellenburg  Prunes,  el. 50;  Fontainebleau 
Grarves,  half  crates,  8l.l5(a>1.50;  Black  Malvoise 
Grapes,  half  crates,  $1  40;  ToKavGra-es,  h»lf  crates. 
$1.80;  Mu^cat  Grapes,  half  crates  Sl.l0(gii.80;  Bruns- 
wick Figs  $1.40;  Bartlett  Pears,  $2.20(a)j  3o;  Congress 
Pcflrs  $ '  65. 

Aug'  16 —Ten  carloads :  Burtlett  Pears,  $2  3r@3  35; 
Beurre  lardy  Pears,  82  25;  Cling  Peaches,  $1  25@l  70: 
Susquehanna  Pfaches.  $1.35(^1  70;  Early  Crawfotd 
teaches.  9)C(2$2  20:  late  Crawford  i-eaches.  $1.25@ 
1  60:  Peaches,  «1.70(«l  90;  While  Peaches,  $1  40;  F.  s- 
ler  Peaches,  Sl.ltKgl. 35;  Decker  Peaches,  $162;  Muir 
Peicnes,  $1 2U(ai  45;  Orange  Cling  Peaches,  $1.3  ; 
Nectarines.  $1.1  @1  20;  Braoshaw  Plums,  $l.f'6;  Japan 
Plums  $1  65(5)1  95;  Gages,  $1.10;  P.  D.  Plums,  $110; 
Comedy  Plums  $1@1.05;  Columbia  Plums,  $  @l.'20; 
Gros  Prunes,  $l.65(a2.15;  Egg  I  lums,  $1.45®  1  75;  Ger- 
man Pruues,  $J@2  40;  Golden  Drop  Piums,  81.35;  Fel- 
lenburg Prunes  $1-75;  Muscat  Grapes,  single  crates, 
$1  O^&l  35;  Rose  de  Peru  Grapes,  $1  35;  Fontainebleau 
GraptS,  81.35;  half  boxes  BarUett  Pears,  81.25@l.35 
one  ventilated  slow  f  eight  car  Bartlett  Pears  heated 
65c(3$l  35;  Beuire  Clairgeau  Pears,  heated  $1  35@1.I5 
Gross  sal  ten  cars,  $13,607.  Twenty-one  cars  of  Call 
fornia  fruit  on  New  Yoik  market  to-day. 

At  Chicago. 

Aug.  11.— Two  carloads:   Bartlett  Pears,  $2,70@3.10; 
Susqnehanna  Peaches,  81  3  ■©I  60;  Crawford  Peache 
$1.2(jiai.50;  Muscat  Grapes,  half  crates,  $2.30. 

Aug.  11 —Nine  carloads:  Gros  Prunes,  $l.75(ai.9 
Bartl  tt  Pears  2  30@3;  Reurre  Hardy  Pears,  $2.H)(i^ 
2.45:  tgg  Plums  $1.66(31.60;  Grapes,  $1  35@2  10;  Bul- 
garian Prunes,  $1  05;  Si'ver  Prunes,  $l  3ii;  Peaches, 
80C(a$1.76;  Prunes.  81  P  @1.30;  Clai  p's  Favorite  Pears, 
$2.15;  Crawford  Peaches,  93c@$  .50:  Japan  Plums, 
$2.25;  Beautv  Peaches,  $2  20. 

Aug  12.— Three  carloads:  Bartie't  Pears,  83@3.30; 
Eany  Crawfo  d  Peaches,  81. oe®!  40;  Tusci^n  Cling 
Peaches,  $l.05@1.10;  Y'ellow  Egg  Pium-^,  81.30(ai  65; 
l  olumbia  Hlums,  8l25@1.55;  Bohemian  Plums.  $1.3fi; 
Washington  Plums,  $I.15@140;  Quackenboss  Plums 
$195;  Brad  haw  Plums.  $1.15;  Groj  Prunes,  $2@2  10; 
Fellenburg  Prunes,  $1.55. 

Aug.  12. — Seven  ca'loads:  Bartlett  Pears,  81  75® 
3.20;  Busock  Pears,  $2  75;  Peaches.  81  05(»1.70;  Gripes, 
S3;  Egg  Plums.  81.25(J»1.60;  Gios  Pruuts,  81.7i'@2, 
Damson  Plums,  70o;  Prunes,  $1.40;  Golden  Drop 
Plums,  81  05@1  40  German  Prunes,  $1.26®  !.40;  B  ad- 
shaw  Plums,  81.30;  Hur  gariau  Prunes,  $i;  French 
Prunes.  8'  10;  Purple  Dnane  Plums,  $105;  Comedy 
Plums,  95c;  Beurre  Usrdy  Pears,  $  70;  Columbia 
Plums,  $1  35:  Susquehanna  Peiches,  65c@$1.50. 

Aug.  l:i.— Foui  carloads:  Banlelt  Pears  averaged 
$3  per  box;  Oawford  Peaches,  8I(»1  35:  Muir  Peiches, 
$1  05@1.26;  Orange  '11  g  Peaches,  81.260l.3i;  S  .s- 
quehannt  Peaches,  $1,25@1.36;  (  entenuial  Peaches, 
$12,'^@i.45;  Foster  Peaches,  81  20®  1  25;  Morocco 
Peacnes,  81.30;  KIberta  Pesch^g,  $1.25;  Tuscan  Cling 
Peaches,  $1.30:  Yellow  Egg  Plums,  81.35(^1  65;  Kelsy 
Jrtpan  Plums,  81.50;  Columbia  Plums,  $145;  Purple 
Prunes,  $1.45:  French  Prunes,  81.10:  German  Prunes, 
$1  10;  lontainebleau  Grnpts,  $1  5'@1.80. 

Aug.  13.— Ten  carloads:  Birtlett  Pears,  $  @>.30: 
Beurre  Clairgeau  Pe-rs,  82 10t<2  30  Seckel  P.ars,8l.95 
@2  15;  Plums,  60f@82;  (Jros  Prunes.  81.2()®I.70;  Bui- 
eaiinn  Prunes,  $1;  Eug  Plums,  $1.1.5(3)140;  Prunes, 
$l.n6(f/i2;  Nectarines,  $1.25;  Peaches,  95c@81  93;  Cling 
Peaches,  65r®8  5'):  Crawf.ird  Peachis,  90' @$1 60; 
Su.'-quehanua  Pesches,  $1.16(''»1.50;  Tuscan  ding 
Peaches,  $1  05@1.35;  Foster  Peaches,  6ic@8l.25 
Graries,  S\.5i(r'j'i  16;  Tokay  Grapes,  82  3'  ('^*1  05;  Muscat 
Grapes,  81.56ra)2.15;  Decker  Peaches,  8uc;  Dutchess 
Pears,  81.85®2.35. 

.\ug  16  — Five  carlnads:  Bartlett  Pears,  $2, 5r@3.05- 
Howell  I'CArs  82  30;  Beurre  Hardy  Pears,  82.25;  Gros 
Prunes,  81. 6ii®l. 80;  Hungarian  Prunes,  $1.55,  FelU'n- 
burg  Prune",  $1  G5;  Ital  an  Prunes,  $1  50;  German 
Prunes,  $2  YeMow  Kkk  Plums.  $l.:fflC">i. 65;  WashiiiK- 
Inglon  PliimH,  81.10®!  1,0;  Qiackenbors  Plums  81  00; 
Kcd  Egg  Plums,  $1.'.?6;  C  nurabia  Plums,  9.)C@$  45, 
MHgniim  Boniim  Plums,  81.10;  Crawford  Peaches,  $1® 
I  40:  Centennial  Peach' B  $1.60;  Morocco  Peaches. 
$1.15;  Muir  Peaches,  81  1";  Kusquehanna  Pe°ch<-s, 
$i:'T)(iP\A();  Or.ipge  Cling  Peaches  81. 16@1. 60;  Steph- 
ens' C  Ing  Peaches, 81.20;  Kontalnebleau  Grapes  $1.45 
@1.75:  Muscat  Grapes,  half  <  rati  s.  81  7U@1  85. 

Aug.  15, -Twelve  carlofld':  Bnrllett  Pears,  $?.06(a 
3.15:  Bartlett  Pears,  hesied.  6'i<  @8i  gi-  "ardy  Pears 
»2®?.30;  Gros  Prunes,  76  @8l.60;  Pluins.  «1  OSroll  26- 
Plums,  healed,  iiOc;  Beckoi  Pears,  heated,  60c;  Craw- 


ford Peaches,  60r@$1.20;  Foster  Peaches,  81.15@1.40; 
Egg  Plum*,  81  10.31  45;  Egg  Plums  hex'ed,  65c;  Siiv^-r 
Prunes,  $1  25;  Kelleuburg  Prunts  7ic@$1.20.  Pear  hes, 
$1,15®1.50;  Peaches,  h-atert,  65  •;  Nectarines,  $1@1.10; 
Muscat  Grapes,  $1.75;  Seedless  Grapes,  $1  30;  Prunes, 
75  @irl.45;  Golden  Drop  Plums,  95c@$1.35;  Japan 
Plums,  81@1.70;  Grapes,  30c@$2 1-5. 

At  Boston. 

Aug.  11  —Two  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears,  82.20 
®3.00;  Y'ellow  Egg  Plums,  $2@2A5;  Bohemian  Plums, 
81  75@2;  Bradshaw  Plums,  $1  90@2  40;  Columbia 
rlums,  82;  Crawford  Peaches,  90c@81.30;  Red  Nec- 
tarine-i,  9ic;  Fontainebleau  Gripes,  $1.10(^1.65. 

Aug  12.— Two  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears,  82  35@3, 
Yellow  Kgg  Plums,  $1.35,al  70;  Crawford  Peaches, 
$l.lu@l  35    Some  fruit  overripe  sold  for  less. 

Aug.  13.— Two  carloads:  Bar  lett  Pears,  $2  35;  Gros 
Prunes,  $1  70;  French  Prunes,  81  20;  (ierman  Prunes, 
81  40;  Washingt.  n  Plums,  81  40;  Egg  Plums,  iiil.65: 
I'olumbia  Plums.  81.45;  Green  Gage  Plums,  $1  50; 
Victoria  Plums,  $120;  Early  Crawford  Peaches,  $110 
@1  60;  Tuscan  Cling  Peaches,  81.36;  Stephens  Cling, 
8LS0. 

Aug.  15.- Three  cnrioads:  Early  Crawford  Peaches, 
$t.30@1.60;  Late  <  rawford  Peaches,  $l.25@2  15;  Lemon 
Cling  Peaches,  $^1  45;  Foster  Peaches,  81.26;  Orange 
Clii  g  Peaches,  81  50;  Yellow  Ejg  Plums,  8175;  Petit 
Plums,  81  45;  Columbia  Plums,  .$1  40;  French  Prunes, 
$1.40;  Barllett  Pears,  overripe,  $1  60@2  06;  Fonlalne- 
Dleau  Grapes,  ha. f  crates,  $1.35. 

At  Omaha. 

Aug.  12.- ""ne  carload:  Pears,  82  50(32.65;  Peaches, 
$1.25@1.40;  Foster  Peaches,  small,  $1 

Aug.  13.— One  carload:  Ptars,  82@2  75;  Peaches, 
$1.25. 

Aug.  13 —One  carload:  Peaches,  $1,26@1. 50;  Pears, 
82.!iO@2.'75.   Go^'d  demand. 

Aui.  15.— Three  carload-:  Pears,  81. 75((('2, 50;  Plums, 
$l.60@1.75;  Peaches,  $l  10@1  40. 

At  Montreal. 

Aug.  15  —Two  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears.  $3  60@4; 
Crawford  Peach  s  $2. 10;  Susquehanna,  $1  30C'*1.40. 


Agricultural  Fairs. 


At  Minneapolis. 

Aug  11.- Two  carloads:  Bartie't  Pears,  $2  e0@2.65; 
Egg  Plums,  82.45. 

Aug.  1. -Three  carloads:  Pears,  82  30®2  60;  Gros 
Prunes  $2.4"@2.5n;  Quicker. bo  s  Plums,  $2.25; 
Peaches,  8l.35@l  70;  Plums,  82(52.55. 

Aug.  15  —  Three  carloads:  Peaches,  $1  35@1.60; 
Muscat  Grapes,  sing'e  crates  $1  S^cai.go;  Plums,  81  25 
@2.10;  Beurre  Hardy  Pears,  $2, 40@2.45;  Beurre  Clair- 
geau "ears,  $2.40('«2  45;  one  car  Bartlett  Pears  shipped 
ventilated  cars,  slow  freight,  bad  order.  Pears,  $1® 
2  26. 

Parental  Responsibility. 

The  parent  whose  sole  answer  to  criticism 
or  remonstrance  is,  "  I  have  a  right  to  do 
what  I  like  with  my  own  child  !"  is  the 
only  impossible  parent.  His  moral  integu- 
ment is  too  thick  to  be  pierced  with  any 
shaft,  however  keen.  To  him  we  can  only 
say,  as  Jacques  did  to  Orlando,  "  God  be 
with  you;  let's  meet  as  little  as  we  can." 

But  most  of  us  dare  not  take  this  ground 
We  may  not  philosophize  or  formulate,  we 
may  not  live  up  to  our  theories,  but  we  feel 
in  greater  or  less  degree  the  responsibility 
of  calling  a  human  being  hither,  and  the 
necessity  of  guarding  and  guiding,  in  one 
way  or  another,  that  which  owes  its  being  to 
us. 

We  should  all  agree  if  put  to  the  vote 
that  a  child  has  a  right  to  be  well  born 
That  was  a  trenchant  speech  of  Henry 
Ward  Bcfcher  on  the  subject  of  being  born 
again;  that  if  he  could  be  born  right  the 
first  time  he'd  take  his  chances  on  the 
second.  "Hereditary  rank,"  says  Wash 
ington  Irving,  "may  be  a  snare  and  a  delu 
sion,  but  hereditary  virtue  is  a  patent  of  in- 
nate nobility  which  faroutshinesthe  blazonry 
of  heraldry." 

Over  the  unborn  our  power  is  almost 
that  of  God,  and  our  responsibility,  like 
His  toward  us;  as  we  acquit  ourselves  to- 
ward them,  so  let  Him  deal  with  us. 

Why  should  we  be  astonished  at  the 
warped,  cold,  unhappy,  suspicious  natures 
we  see  about  us,  when  we  reflect  upon  the 
number  of  unwished-for,  unwelcomed  chil 
dren  in  the  world;  children  who  at  best 
were  never  loved  until  they  were  seen  and 
known,  and  often  grudged  their  being  from 
the  moment  they  began  to  be.  I  wonder  if 
sometimes  a  starved,  crippled,  agonized 
human  body  and  soul  does  not  cry  out: 
"  Why,  O  man,  O  woman,  why,  bein^  what 
I  am,  have  you  suffered  me  to  be  !" — Mrs. 
Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  in  Scribners. 


State  Fairs. 

STATE.  PLACE  AND  SEC'V.  DATE. 

Oreg'-ip,  Salem,  ).  T.  Gregg  S'^pt.  12-17 

California,  Sa-ramento,  Edwin  F.  Smith. S  pt.  5-17 

Washington,  Spokane  Sept.  19-24 

Nevada,  Reno,  C.  H.  Stoddard  

Western  Washington  Industrial  Exposition,  Taco- 


Distrlct  Fairs. 

NO.         PLACE  AND  SEC'Y.  DATE. 

1—  OikUnd  Aug.  15-20 

2 —  Stockton  Sept.  19-Oct.i 

3  — Chico,  J,  D.  Sproul  Au^  23  27 

4 —  Petaluoia,  Dr.  Thos.  Macleay,  Aug.  29-Sept.  3 

5 —  Santa  CUra,  George  H.  Brdgg  .  .Sept  26-Oot  5 

6 —  Los  Angeles  

7 —  Salinas  City.  J.  J.  Kelley  

8 —  PUcerville,  Thos  Fraser  Aue.  23-27 

9 —  Robnerville,  G.  Uuderwoo(l  Sept.  19-23 

10 — Yreka,  C.  S.  Smiih  Oct.  5-8 

It — Sierraville,  Fred  BImman  Oct,  3-7 

12—  Lakeporl,  H.  A  McCraney  S-'pt.  27,  Oct.  i 

13 —  MarysviUe,  'G.  R.  Eckart          Aug.  28-Sept.  3 

14 —  Santa  Cruz,  O  car  L.  Gordon  Oct.  10-15 

15  — Bakersfield.  J.  J.  Kelly  Oct.  11-16 

16 —  San  Luis  Obispo,  J.  H.  Barrett,  S-pt  27-Oct  i 

17 —  •  L  J.  Rolfe  Aug.  23-28 

18 —  Independence,  C.  W.  Craig  Sept.  27-30 

19 —  Santa  Barbara,  H.  B.  Barstow  Aug.  23-27 

20 —  Auburn,  F.  D.  Adains  Aug.  30-Sept.  3 

21 —  Fresno,  J.  M.  Reuck  S.-pt.  26-01^1.  i 

22  — Escondido,  G.  M.  Dinnals  Sept.  21-24 

23— Concord,  F.  L.  Loucks  Aug.  29-Sepl  3 

25—  Napa,  D.  L.  Hackett  Aug.  22-27 

26—  lone,  C.  T.  La  Grave  Sept.  27-30 

27 —  Redding,  H.  R.  Hodson  

28  -Sin  Bernardino  

30— Red  BluT,  M.  R.  Hook  Aug  16-20 

3f  — Huenerae,  T.  H,  Merry  Aug.  3'>-Sepi.  3 

32—  Santa  Ana,  W.  A.  Beckett  0013-7 

33—  Hollister,  A.  D.Shaw  Oct.  11-15 

34 —  Susanville,  C.  E,  Emer;on  Sept.  3-7 

35 —  Merced  

36—  Valejo  Aug.  27-30 

17 — Lompoc,  W.  I.  Nichols  Sept.  20-23 

38— Modesto  Sppl.  28-Oct.  I 

— Glenn  Co.  Willows,  W.  V.  Freeman. Aug.  9-13 
*'tock  exhibit  and  races  will  be  at  Glenbrook,  and 
pavilion  exhibit  at  Nevada  city. 


Photographing  Rifle  Bullets. — An 
interesting  deduction  drawn  from  Prof. 
Boy's  successful  experiments  on  the  photo- 
graphy of  rifle  bullets  in  motion  is  that  the 
blurring  of  photographic  images,  due  to  at- 
mospheric disturbance,  can  in  many  cases 
be  wholly  eliminated.  The  bullets,  which 
were  photographed  quite  sharply,  had  an 
appreciably  greater  velocity  of  motion  than 
I  hat  (upon  the  average)  of  the  molecules  of 
air.  Therefore,  with  equally  short  exposure 
in  the  case,  let  us  say.  of  solar  photography, 
the  image-forming  light  is  received  through 
a  virtually  motionless,  although,  of  course, 
not  absolutely  homogeneous,  atmosphere. 


— Hicks — We've  got  something  new  at 
our  house — a  machine  to  wash  dishes. 

Wicks— And  how  does  it  woik  ? 

Hicks— Beautifully.  It  breaks  on  an  aver- 
age five  dishes  a  day.  P'act;  you  would 
hardly  know  it  from  a  hired  girl. — Tran- 
script. 


Oar  Agents. 

J.  C.  HoAG— San  Francisco. 
R.  G  Bailey— San  Francisco. 
Geo  Wuson — Sacramento.  Cal. 
Samuel  B.  Cliff- Creston,  Cal. 
Mb8.  Bruce  B.  Lee- Tehama  Co. 

Q    PrtHTOM  — ■M"ntj»"o, 

Chas  v..  Townsend— Sierra  and  Nevada  Cos, 

A.  C.  GoDFflEY— Oreeon. 

W.  H.  Murray — California. 

E.  B.  Portkr— San  a  <'ruz  Co. 

E.  H.  ScHAKPFi.E— E'  Dorado  and  Amador  Co'l. 

C.  E.  Robertson— Humboldt  Co. 


Mahogany  Sawinq  — Mahogany-sawing 
into  veneer  is  a  very  pretty  bu:>iness,  and  a 
mahogany  sawyer  is  a  well-paid  man  of 
great  skill  and  long  experience.  Hi^  must 
know  whether  a  log  is  suitable  for  veneer  or 
slabs;  must  be  able  to  guess  whether  its 
heart  runs  straight  or  "  dips;"  must  see  far 
enough  into  a  'og  to  decide  whether  it  shall 
be  cut  transversely  before  being  sawed 
lengthwise,  and  whether  it  shall  be  quar- 
tered as  oak  is  quartered  or  sawed  straight 
through  with  the  grain  from  end  to  end. 

FAEMEBS  BOYS,  STOCKMEN, 

PARBIER3.  JOCKEYS. 
You  can  become  Skillfal  Hnrite  and  Cattle 
Doctorn  Complete  and  Proflvlnnt  V>terlaa- 
•l«iJ8  withoul  1  a'nii  time  from  > our  regular  emplo.v- 
ment,  by  our  system  of  homa  study.  Our  course  will 
enaBlo  you  titarn  Urge  fees  as  Vrterlnary  Sur- 
eeonR,  or  save  lar^e  sums  by  treati  g  your  nwn  horpes 
or  stock.  MurgHineu,  this  s^ystem  wi  I  pitt  money  in 
y.ur  pockets.  Kor  further  inf  iimation  and  a  valLable 
b  iok,  seud  x 5c  (post  ge  stamps)  to  The  American 
C  r ,  e-p'>i>deu<.e  School  -  f  ihe.irt8  and  Hci- 
enoe>.  «)hi«i.eo     M>-ntion  th  s  raoer. 


SECOND  EDITION. 


REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 


IIaLIFORNIA  IRUITS 


HOIH/  TO  GROW  THEM. 

A  MANUAL  OF  METHODS  WHICH   HAVE  YIELDED 
GREATEST  SUCCESS;  WITH  LISTS  OF  VARIETIES 
BEST   ADAPTED   TO   THE  DIFFERENT 
DISTRICTS   OF   THE  STATE. 

PRACTICAL,  EXPLICIT,  COMPREHENSIVE. 

EmbodyiuK  the  Experience  and  Metbndn  of  Hundreds 
of  Successful  Growe  s,  aud  CoQstitutin^  a  Trust- 
worthy Guide  by  which  the  lueipenenced 
may  Succes-ifully  Produce  the  Fruits 
for  w.  tub  California  is  Famous. 

BY  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M. 

Assoc.  Prof.  Agriculture,  Horticulture  and  Entomology, 
University  of  California;  Horticultural  Editor  Pacific 
Rural  Prkbs,  San  Francisco;  Secretary  California 
State  Horticultural  Society;  President  Cali- 
fornia State  Floral  Society;  President 
San  Francisco  Microscopical  Society. 

Large  Octavo-599  Pages,  Fol  y  Illnstratefl. 

PRICE   $3.  POSTPAID. 

FUBLISHRD  BT 

THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  OO. 

fuBLisHEES  Pacific  Rural  Press, 
Wi  Market  Street,  Elevator  12  Front  Street. 

SAN  VRANOISOO.  OAL. 
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The  Efficient  Left  Hand. 

Left-handers  are  notably  of  more  than  the 
average  strength  and  much  more  than  the 
average  accuracy  of  the  eye.  Leonardo  da 
Vmci  and  Hans  Holbein  were  left-handed. 
Leit-handed  batsmen  are  noted  for  hi  ting, 
left  handed  fielders  for  smartness,  and  left- 
handed  bowlers  are  generally  fast.  We 
know  a  gentleman,  not  a  straight  bat,  whose 
back  piay  is  a  perpetual  source  of  astonish- 
ment to  the  spectators.  But  now  comes  in 
a  factor  o(  unknown  quantity  One  would 
think  that  where  conven  ional  usage  has  ob 
tained  from  the  Uft-handed  one  particular 
set  of  motions  for  the  right  hand,  it  would 
be  one  requiring  but  average  skill.  But  is 
this  so  ?  The  three  arts  of  cricket  are  dis- 
tributed among  left-handed  people  in  the 
most  arbitrary  and  apparently  inconsistent 
manner;  mo>t  of  them  bat  lelt-handed,  but 
many  bowl  with  the  right,  and  some  bat 
with  the  right  and  bowl  wiih  the  lelt.  No 
doubt  it  would  be  found  that,  on  the  whole, 
those  actions  requiring  the  utmost  nicety 
and  the  greatest  Record  between  eye  and 
limb  are  allotted  to  the  superior  hand;  again, 
spontaneous  gestures  and  unstudied  actions 
would  also  be  perlormed  by  the  same  hand. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  with  the 
majori  y  of  people  the  neglected  left  ha' d  is 
not  in  mere  streng  h  inferior  to  the  right. 
We  have  heard  truly  right-handed  people 
actually  declare  that  their  left  hand  is  the 
stronger,  and  from  the  present  writer's  own 
experience  he  knows  this  to  be  the  case. 
This  may  be  from  the  mechanical  advantage 
and  better  balance  of  the  body,  the  right 
side  being  heavier,  or  it  may  be  due  to  the 
large  muscles  of  the  unused  arm  being  less 
hampered  by  the  development  of  other 
muscles.  It  is  difficult  in  these  rases  to  say 
which  is  the  "  right  "  hand,  for  the  fact  that 
the  unused  arm  is  the  stronger  does  not  im- 
ply ambidexterity,  nor  can  we  justly  give  the 
precedence  to  strength  over  dexterity. — Bos- 
ton Transcript. 


NEW  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  GRADER. 


How  Spectacle  Lenses  Are  Made.— 
In  the  manufacture  of  spectacle  lenses,  says 
the  American  Manufacturer,  the  bit  of  glass 
to  be  formed  into  a  lens  is  fastened  by 
means  of  pitch  to  a  small  block  of  hard  rub- 
ber, so  that  it  may  be  held.  It  is  ground  by 
being  pressed  against  a  rapidly  revolving 
cast-iron  disc  on  a  vertical  spindle,  and  with 
curvature  equal  and  opposite  to  that  desired 
in  the  lens.  This  is  ttie  "  rough  tool,"  and 
is  kept  moistened  with  emery  and  water. 
Several  grades  of  emery  are  used  in  succes- 
sion, changing  from  coarse  to  fine  as  the 
grinding  pio  eeds.  The  glass  is  then  trans- 
ferred to  the  "  fine  tool,"  made  of  brass,  and 
compared  from  time  to  time  to  a  standard 
curve  to  insure  accuracy.  In  this  second 
grinding  the  abrading  material  is  rouge. 
Finally,  the  lens  is  polished  by  being  pressed 
against  a  piece  of  cloth  powdered  with  rouge 
and  fastened  to  a  rotating  tool.  The  glass  is 
now  loosened  from  its  block,  turned  over, 
and  the  reverse  side  of  the  lens  ground 
When  this  has  been  accomplished,  the  lens 
is  placed  on  a  leather  cushion,  and  held 
firmly  in  position  by  a  rubber-tippfd  arm, 
while  a  diamond  glasscutter  passing  round 
an  oval  guide  traces  a  similar  oval  on  the 
glass  bflow.  The  superfluous  glass  is  re- 
moved by  steel  pincers  and  the  rough  edges 
are  ground  smooth  on  scotch  wheels. 


The  Moon  and  the  Barometer. — The 
influence  of  the  moon  on  the  barometer  is 
dealt  with  by  Mr.  Bornstein  in  a  recent  arti- 
cle in  the  Meteorolo^ische  Zeitschrift  He 
refers  to  the  que-ii on  as  to  whether  there  ex- 
ists any  relation  between  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  and  the  a  titude  of  the  moon. 
This  study  is  based  upon  observations  made 
at  four  d  ff  rent  stations  in  Germany  and 
Austria,  and  does  not  take  in'o  account  the 
phases  of  the  moon,  or  her  distance  from  the 
earth,  but  considers  merely  the  lunar  day. 
The  results  obtained  are:  1st,  that  the  vari- 
ations of  pressure  do  not  indicate  any  a'mos- 
pheric  tides,  and  2d,  that  at  three  of  the  sta- 
tions the  pressure  shows  but  one  oscillation 
during  the  lunar  day.  At  Berlrn  and  at 
Hamburg  the  maximum  takes  place  a  little 
before  the  moon  sets,  and  at  Vtenna,  at  the 
moment  of  least  culmination,  whereas  the 
minimum  takes  place,  at  all  the  stations,  at 
the  moment  of  the  moon's  rising. 


IFLi<^0!s  on. 
n  "UL  To  lo  ox- 
Bolts. 


CAPACITY  FHOm  lu  rO  50  TONS  PER  DAY. 


QUICKEST. 
CHEAPEST. 
CAREPULEST. 


ONE    BOY    CAN    RUN  IT. 

Send  for  illus' rated  circular  giving  prices,  sizes,  capacity  and  testimonials. 

MOSBER,  CHANDLER  &  CO.,  -  -  -  216  Front  Street,  Manufacturers, 
G.  G.  W1C8S0N  &  CO.,      -       -      -      •      3  &  5  Front  Street,  Selling  Agents, 

SAN   FBANCISCO,  OAL. 


THE! 


RAISIN  INDUSTRY. 


A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  RAISIN  GRAPES, 

THEIR  HISTORY,  CULTURE  AND  CURING. 


By  aUSTAV  EISEN. 


This  Is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Baleln  Industry  In  California.  It  has  been 
approved  by  Prof.  Hllgard,  Prof.  Wlckson,  Mr.  Chae.  A.  Wetmore  and  a  multitude  of 
Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  the  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO.  or  its  Agents  at  Ihe  uniform  price  of 
$3  00,  postage  prepaid.  Orders  should  be  addressed: 


THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

220  Market  St  ,  San  Francisco. 


Foi$i9,poMaifcMTiCo. 


SPECIALTY  SINGLE  BUGGY 
HARNESS. 

Which  Is  the  result  of  years  of  figuring  to  make  the  best 
harness  ever  Isnown  for  the  money.  It  is  made  from  oak 
stock,  hand  stitched  and  flnisbed  by  skillful  mechanics, 
handsome  full  nickel  or  Davis  hard  rubber  trimmings. 

Just  the  Harness  for  an  Eleg;ant  Turnout. 

They  sell  here  for  $25  00,  and  harness  not  as  good  is 
often  sold  for  $35.00  In  retail  t-hops  If  harness  is  not  as 
represented,  mouey  will  oe  refunded. 

Liebold  Harness  Co. 

110  McAllister  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Collar  and  Hamea,  Instead  of  Breast  Collari 
$2  00  extra. 

Ple»se  state  if  you  want  sinele  st'ap  Harness,  or  folded 
stylf  Harn'-ss,  with  traces  double  throughout. 


iiEADQUARTEKS 

For  Kit'u  new  Tropical  fruit 
and  ornnmental  plants  and 
trees.  Pa  ms,  Perns,  Orange 
Trees,  Pii  eapples,  Bamboos, 
Aqu%tlce,  E  c. 

i-ijnts  sa  ely  shipned  every- 
whpie.  Bend  Btamp  for  new 
and  full  Cital  gue  which  tells 
all  about  thi^  tubj  ct. 

RlSaSONEK  BROS., 
On»>o,r. ,  pia. 


FACTORY: 


Cor.  Jefferson  &  First  Sts.,  Oakland,  Gal, 


MAITDFACTDRERS  OF 


ACiD, 


— The  barber  was  addicted  to  habits  rf 
intemperance,  so  that  on  this  occasion  his 
hand  was  very  unsteady  at  his  work.  In 
shaving  the  minister  he  inflicted  a  rut  suffi- 
ciently deep  to  cover  the  lower  part  of  the 
face  with  blood.  The  minister  turned  to 
the  barber  and  said,  in  a  tone  of  solemn 
severity: 

"You  see,  Thomas,  what  comes  of  taking 
too  much  drink." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  Thomas,  "  it  do  make 
the  skin  very  tender." 


gNGRAVING 

ENGRAVING  COMPANY  is  the 
Old  \  ST,  most  experit  need,  best  ^  etab- 
lishe  auccess^ul  and  popular  Phofco- 
Kngrawing  establi  hnieut  on  ibi.Hside 
of  the  '  o'tiuent.  They  eiccute  bu- 
p.ri  r  Half  Ton'  and  other  Photo- 
Engravin^s,  fine  Zino  E'chiugs,  Wuod 
El  g  aving  Wax  ►igraviig,  all  r.f 
which  can  be  dui  licated  in  eJectro- 
typcH  for  printing  press  use  Special 
photograpbi  g  for  lith.  graph^'S,  law- 
.verp  and  i  raveling  trade  men.  Sp"cial 
facilities  for  produi-i' g  work  in  large 
fjuantiti  8  for  authors,  p'  blisi  ers, 
p  inters,  pchonlg,  ttc.  Senrl  photo- 
graphs, drawings  or  other  a  ni pies  for 
estimate'.  Orders  promptly  filled. 
Kample  circulars  free.  Telephone  No. 
6  8.  No.  12  Front  8t.,  cor  Mark  t.S.F. 


ALKALINE  AND  WATER-PROOF 
PAINTS, 

Superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  in  the  market  for 

IRON,  WOOD  AND  TIN. 

Unequaled  for  Submerged  Timbers.   Red  and  Brown 
Paints  for  Roofs,  Warehouses,  Stables,  Fences, 
Etc.,  mixed  Ready  for  Fse.  Also, 
Sheathing  Paper,  Portable  Cal- 
ifornia Mastic  Roofing, 
the  Best  in  the 
Market 
for 

AND  UNEQUALED  FOB 

Teredo-Proof  Pile 
Covering. 

This  Company  also  Manufactures  a  Malthlne 
Compound  for 

RENDERING    BOOTS    AND  SHOES 
WATERPROOF. 

The  same  is  a  superior  article  for  Preserving  Harness 
rendering  it  Impervious  to  Moisture  and 
keeping  it  always  pliable  and  soft. 

Send  to  Factorv',  Jefferson  and  First  Streets, 
Oafclanr"   far  Samples  and  Pricf.*. 


ORANGE  CULTURE  IN  CALIFORNIA. 


O  A  I  I  Cn  D  M  I  A  "  y*"  **"t  to  now  about  Calili  r- 
IjAI  IrUnN   n  niaandthf Pftclflr!"tateB,s«ndforlhe 

the  beft  Illustrated  "nd  Leading  Farming  and  Horticultural 
Weekly  of  the  Far  West.  'Irlal.  51  c  for  3  mos.  Twj  sample 
copies,  lOo.  F,slttt,llBhed  187U.  DEWEY  PUBLI8HINU  CO. 
1%  Market  Bt.,  8.  F. 


Now  that  the  interest  in  the  culture  of  the  orange  1b 
extending  so  aa  to  embrace  nearly  all  parts  of  the  State, 
a  book  givincr  the  results  of  experience  in  parts  of  the 
State  where  the  growth  of  the  fruit  has  been  I  ingest  pur- 
sueH  will  be  found  of  wide  usefulness. 

" Orange  Culture  in  California"  "-as  written  by  Those 
A.  Garey  of  Los  Ansteles,  after  many  years  of  practical 
experience  and  observation  in  the  growth  of  the  fruit. 
It  is  a  well-printed  hand  book  of  227  pages,  and  treats  of 
nursery  practice,  planting  of  orange  orchards,  cultiva- 
tion and  irrigation,  pruning,  estimates  of  cost  of  planta- 
tions, best  varieties,  etc. 

The  book  is  sent  post-paid  at  the  reduced  price  of  76 
ce'  ts  per  copy,  In  cloth  binding.  Address  DF-WEV  PUB- 
LI.SHINO  CO.,  Publishers  "Pacific  Rural  Press,"  220 
M^rUpt  .sit,  .  San  Frar'ciorn. 


ALMOND  HULLERS  FOR  SALE 


Idlicational. 


Bowens  Academy, 

Unlvritlty  Ave.,  Berkeley. 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL 

FOR  BOYS  A^D  YOuNO  MBN. 
Special  university  preparation,  depending  not  on  time, 
but  on  progresii  in  studies. 
T.  8.  BOWENS.  M.  A..  Head  Master. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Aasaylng, 
723  MAKKBT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL 
Open  All  Year. 
A.  VAN  DKK  NAILLEN,  President. 
AseajiDg  of  Ores,  $28;  Bullion  and  Chlorinatlon  Assay, 
$25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.    Full  course  of  assaying,  160, 
EfTABLISHKD  18(M  «W  Send  for  Hrrular. 


Analytical  ChemlstH  and  Aaiiarers. 

ESTABLISHED  18S7  —  lOSJ  COMMERCIAL  ST.,  LOS 
Ar  geles,  Cal  We  have  fitted  up  tt>e  be  t  laboratory 
In  Southern  California  and  are  prei  ared  to  make  Asrayi 
and  Analyses  cf  all  Metalj,  Minerals,  Ores,  Waters,  Fer' 
tidzers.  Etc.    ASSAYING  TAUGHT 


AClU^l.    BU.'ilN  PKAUllCE. 


LIFE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  97S. 

Bookteetirg.  Penman=hip,  Shorthand.  Typewriting, 
E  gli  b  Branches,  etc.  Graduates  aided  in  getting  po- 
sitions.   Send  forcircilara       1   i.  KuBINS  i-r«>f. 


BUSINESS  0OL.L1LQB, 

24  POST  ST.,  S.  F. 

FOR  SEVENTY  -  FIVE  DOLLARS  THIS 
College  instructs  tn  Shorthand,  Type  Writing,  Book- 
*eeplng,  Tel>'graphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  the 
English  branches,  and  everj  thing  pertaining  to  btisiness 
for  six  full  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers,  and  give 
Individual  instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  school  has 
Its  graduates  in  evei;  part  of  the  State. 
KS'  SbND  for  ClBCULAB. 

E.  P.  HEALD,  President. 

C.  8.  HALEY,  Secretary, 


Dewey  &  Co.'s  Scientific  Press 
Patent  Agency. 


OuB  D.  S.  AND  FoKjiiOxV  Patent  Agency 
presents  many  and  important  advantages  as  » 
Home  Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of  lonj; 
establishment,  great  experience,  thorongh  sys- 
tem, intimate  acquaintance  with  the  subjects  of 
inventions  in  our  own  community,  and  our 
most  extensive  law  and  reference  library,  con- 
taining oflBcial  American  and  foreign  reports, 
files  of  scientific  and  mechanical  publications, 
etc.  All  worthy  inventions  patented  through 
our  Agency  will  have  the  benefit  of  an  illustra- 
tion or  a  description  in  the  Mining  and  Scikn- 
Tiric  Press.  We  transact  every  branch  of 
Patent  business,  and  obtain  Patents  in  all  conn- 
tries  which  grant  protection  to  inventors.  The 
large  majority  of  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patents 
issued  to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have 
been  obtained  through  our  Agency.  We  can 
give  the  best  and  most  reliable  advice  as  to  the 
patentability  of  new  inventions.  Our  prices 
are  as  low  as  any  first-class  agencies  in  the 
Eastern  States,  while  our  advantages  for  Pacific 
Coast  inventors  are  far  superior.  Advice  and 
Circulars  free. 

DEWEY  &  CO.,  Pstent  Agents, 
220  Market  St.,  Elevator,  12  Front  St.,  S.  F. 
Telephone  No.  658. 

A.  T.  DEWEY.        W.  B    EWPR.       OFO.  H.  STRONG. 


OBy   -A..  O. 

IRVINOTON.    ALAMEDA    COUNTY,  CAl.. 


PLOWS 

M  BAKER  &  HAMILTON  SAB. 
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MOLINEriLL. 


WITH 


SUBSOIL 
ATTACHMENT. 


m  DEAL  GiE 


WITH 


SUBSOIL 
ATTACHMENT. 


The  fruitgrowers  of  California  have  long  felt  the  need  of  a  good  plow  for  subsoiling  land  for  the  planting  of  trees  and  vines.  The 
plow  above  shown  will  meet  all  requirements,  and  the  subsoil  attachment  can  be  used  on  any  of  the  lo  or  1 2-inch  New  Deal,  Two 
Gangs,  sold  by  us  in  the  past. 

This  Gang,  when  thus  equipped,  will  plow  one  furrow,  and  subsoil  the  furrow  that  was  plowed  on  the  previous  round,  thus 
saving  the  labor  of  one  man  With  this  tool  the  earth  can  be  loosened  to  the  depth  of  i8  to  20  inches,  thus  giving  the  roots  a  fine 
chance  to  grow  and  spread  out,  and  the  rapid-growth  trees,  etc.,  will  more  than  pay  for  the  additional  expense  and  trouble. 

The  attachment  is  very  strong  and  durable.  After  your  land  is  subsoiled  and  planted,  the  subsoil  plow  may  be  taken  off,  and  the 
regular  plow-bottom  bolted  in  its  place,  thus  making  the  finest  Two-Gang  Plow  on  earth. 


DEERE   IMPLEMENT  CO 


305   &  307   MARKET  STREET, 


SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


NO  FIRE  ! 
NO  ASHES 


NO  BOILER  I 
NO  SMOKE! 


PACIFIC  Gas  or  Gasoline  Engines, 


No  Engineer ! 
No  Danger ! 

REGAN  Vapor  Engines, 

LAUNCHES  !   ENGINES  FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  WORK ! 

Over  800  in  Actual  Use  on  this  Coast,  Runnins:  Pumps,  Hoisting  Works,  ^ 

Machinery  of  all  kinds,  and  Boats. 

UNION  GAS  ENGINE  CO., 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


221-223  FIRST  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


STOCKTON  NURSERIES, 


ESTABLISHED  1853. 


FRUIT  TREES.    FRUIT  TREES. 


Also  Fine  Stock  of  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shi ubs,  Palms,  Roses  and  Carnations. 

PLANTS    IN   QKEAT  VARIETY. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

E.  C.  CLOWES  STOCKTON.  CAL. 


THE  JONE?  5-TON  WAGON  SCALE 

Frloe  $ntt,  Uellvered  Anywiier*  In  th» 
I'nited  8tat«n. 

The»e  Scftles  ba- c  STEEi>  BKAHING9,  Not  Wood— 

BEAR  IHIS  IN  MIND. 
From  26  to  BO  per  cet.t  cheaper  »h»n  anv  other 
Hoilea  ol  like  quality     All  h  z  b  anil  kinds 
of  acalud  always  in  Ktock. 

Truman, Hooker  &  Co.,  San  Francisco. 


THE  CARTER 

CLING  FITTER. 

A  SI9IPI.E:,  PRACTICAL  DbVTCK 

For  Cutting  and  Fitting  Clingstone  Peaches 
Rapidly  and  Wit  bout  Waste  or 
Mutilation. 


In  all  ofiier  methods  and  machines  the  pit  is  cut,  duK  or 
puni hi d  out,  tuether  with  more  or  lets  of  the  flieh.  [be 
Carter  Clii  PItter  removes  the  pit  in  an  easier,  cleaner  and 
more  eionomical  manner  and  turns  out  work  that  cannot 
be  equaled,  at  a  apeed  that  cannot  be  attained  by  any  other 
metbdd  or  machine. 


Price,  r.  o.  b.. . 


Terms  Cash. 


.(I19.00 


Full  and  concise  directions  for  setting  up  and  operating: 
accompany  the  machine. 

A.  G.  CARTER. 

O  are  Hawley  Broi. ,  San  FranoUoo,  Oal. 
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California  Viticulture  at  the  World's  Fair. 

Our  exhibit  of  viticulture  at  the  World's  Fair  will  be  a  success  if  the  efforts  of  ener- 
getic, well-informed  and  withal  popular  representatives  can  make  it  so.  Referring  to 
the  portraits  upon  this  page  we  are  disposed  to  add  that  our  representatives  are  hand- 
some as  well  as  capable  and  devoted,  and  it  is  just  as  well,  after  all,  to  place  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world,  at 
Chicago,  men 
of  commanding 
and  winning 
presence  when 
these  points 
can  be  combin- 
ed with  energy 
and  ability. 

But  one  of 
the  gentlemen 
shown  on  this 
page  is  more 
than  a  repre- 
sentative of  Cal- 
ifornia, he  is 
chief  of  the  vit- 
icultural  divis- 
ion of  the  de- 
partment of 
horticulture  at 
the  World's 
Fair.  Thus  he 
will  have  direct 
charge  of  grapes 
and  grape  prod- 
ucts from  all 
parta  of  the 
world,  and  will 
then  have  op- 
portunity to 
show  that  a 
Californian  can 
be  upright  and 
fair  and  appre- 
ciative of  the 
efforts  of  others 
aa  well  as  of 
his  own  people. 
This  too  will  be 

a  good  point  to  make  for  California,  and  the  right  man  has  been  chosen  to  make  it. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Pacific  Wine  and  Spirit  Review  for  the  portrait'?  which  we  pre- 
sent on  this  page,  and  we  shall  draw  from  the  same  source  some  of  the  biographical  notes 
which  we  shall  introduce  in  counection  with  our  own  observations. 

Hon.  H.  M.  La  Hue  is  almost  too  well-known  to  readers  of  the  Rural  to  need  intro- 
duction. Our  columns  have  frequently  borne  witness  to  his  enterprise  and  public  work. 
The  State  Fairs  have  for  years  shown  his  talent  in  organization  and  arrangement.  His 
popularity  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  every  horticultural  and  viticultural  assemblage  to 
which  his  candidacy  was  announced  adopted  resolutions  approving  his  choice  as  chief  of 
viticulture  at  Chicago.  He  is  an  old  Californian,  a  successful  agriculturist  and  a  man 
who  has  always  been  prominent  in  public  agricultural  affairs,  and  has  faithfully  dis- 
charged several  important  political  trusts. 

Mr.  La  Rue  is  a  native  of  Elizabethtown,  Ky.,  and  when  barely  a  youth  he  came  to 
California  in  1849.  That  year  and  in  1850  he  engaged  in  mining  and  teaming  in  the 
mining  districts.  In  July,  1850,  he  located  in  Sacramento  county,  and  has  resided  there 
ever  since.  His  first  crop  was  planted  on  what  is  now  the  Rancho  del  Paso,  in  Sacra- 
mento county,  in  1851,  and  he  resided  there  for  some  20  years,  engaging  in  farming  and 
stock-raising.  An  orchard  of  75  acres,  principally  in  peaches,  was  set  out  in  1857  and 
1858,  and  lor  years  it  was  the  largest  and  finest  in  the  S  ate.  As  may  be  imagined,  it 
was  very  profitable,  and  it  continued  so  until  1868,  when  it  was  totally  destroyed  by 
high  water  in  the  American  river.  Having  previously  purchased  840  acres  of  land  in 
Yolo  county,  near  the  town  of  Davisville,  he  abandoned  his  orchard  and  moved  his 
family  to  Sacramento  city,  where  they  have  since  resided.  He  transferred  his  farming 
operations  to  Yolo  county,  where  he  is  now  engaged  in  general  farming  and  stock-rais- 
ing. He  has  also  90  acres  in  wine  grapes,  100  acres  in  almonds  and  some  other  fruits. 
He  ha«  now  20.!>0  acres  in  this  farm.  His  principal  vineyard  is  of  120  acres,  located  in 
Napa  valley,  near  Youotville,  nearly  100  acres  of  which  are  in  resistant  vines  and 
grafted  to  choice  varieties. 


HON.   H.  M. 


LA  RUE,  CHIEF  OF   VITICULTURE  AT  THE 
WORLD'S  FAIR. 


The  other  gentleman  whose  portrait  appears  is  W.  H.  McNeil,  who  was  selected  by 
the  California  World's  Fair  Commission  to  take  charge  of  the  viticultural  features  of 
the  California  display,  and  this  includes  both  the  producers'  exhibits  which  are  regu- 
larly entered  in  the  horticultural  department,  a?  well  as  those  which  will  occupy  promi- 
nent place  in  the  California  building.  Mr.  McNeil  has  been  specially  qualified  for  such 
work  by  long  service  in  charge  of  the  display  which  the  Viticultural  Commissioners 
have  maintained  in  their  rooms  in  this  city.  He  has  a  wide  acquaintance  with  the 
wine-producers,  and  is  specially  favored  by  them.  Mr.  McNeil  was  born  Feb.  10,  1842, 
at  Schuylerville,  Saratoga  county,  New  York,  and  is  connected  with  one  of  the  most 
noted  Scottish  Clans.  He  first  came  to  California  in  1852  when  a  lad  of  ten,  and  two 
years  later  he  returned  East  and  entered  the  Allen  School  at  Newton,  Mass.  He  re- 
turned again  to  California  in  1858,  and  lived  for  a  time  in  the  Napa  valley,  his  father 
having  been  one  of  the  old-time  land-owners  in  that  section.  He  served  honorably 
during  the  war,  then  in  the  customs  service,  and  was  afterward  engaged  in  general 
business  until  his  engagement  by  the  Viticultural  Commission  in  1888. 


California  vs.  Foreign  Fruit. 

An  indirect  indication  of  the  way  in  which  California  fruit  is  affecting  the  foreign 
product  in  the  great  marts  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  is  given  by  a  New  York  journal. 

M  e  n  t  i  0  n  is 
made  of  the 
failure  of  a  lo- 
cal firm  of  deal- 
ers in  foreign 
fruits,  and  it  is 
further  stated 
that  they  at- 
tribute their 
failure  to  the 
great  shrinkage 
in  values  in 
foreign  dried 
fruits,  which 
they  dealt  in, 
especially  rai- 
sins and  cur- 
rants, the  de- 
preciation be- 
ing at  least  35 
per  cent.  Cal- 
ifornia fr  ui  t  s 
had  revolution- 
ized the  busi- 
ness; the  firm 
had  to  put 
down  prices, 
and  even  then 
they  could 
hardly  sell  their 
goods,  aa  Cali- 
fornia brands 
were  now  the 
"fad;"  then 
again,  they  had 
to  sell  on  six 
months'  credit, 
and  in  that  way 
made  bad  debts. 

We  are  aware  that  many  inferences  are  made  to  account  for  commercial  failures,  and 
statements  in  that  line  often  contain  a  low  percentage  of  truth,  and  yet  the  claim  which 
this  firm  makes  as  to  the  influence  of  California  supplies  upon  the  demand  for  foreign 
fruits  is  one  which  is  approved  by  much  more  substantial  evidence.  The  result  is  in 
fact  only  what  might  be  expected,  and  in  harmony  with  the  purpose  of  American  fruit 
producers.  American  fruit  for  Americans  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  vast  and  varied  re- 
sources of  the  country.  A  people  with  such  a  heritage  should  have  little  need  of  foreign 
supplies,  and  it  really  has  little. 

Last  Saturday  it  was  announced  that,  owing  to  the  spread  of  cholera  in  Europe,  con- 
sular certificates  would  be  required  after  September  18th.  Now  the  cholera  is  fully  de- 
veloped at  two  principal  points  of  departure— Hamburg  and  Havre. 

Fruit^for  the  Fruitless. — Near  Medill,  Mo.,  nine  cars  of  California  pears  and 
peaches  were.wrecked  Tuesday,  on^the  Santa  Fe  road.  A  telegram  says  the  fruit  is  be- 
ing carted  away  iniwagons  by  the  farmers  living  in  that  vicinity. 


W. 


H.   M'NEIL,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  CALIFORNIA  VITI- 
CULTURAL DISPLAYS. 
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The  Week. 

The  peace  of  California,  atmospherically,  sanitarily  and 
industrially,  presses  itself  upon  the  thought  of  the  resi- 
dent as  he  turns  with  a  sigh  from  the  plague  reports  from 
Europe,  the  labor  commotions  and  cyclonic  storms  of  the 
eastern  and  central  States.  It  is  true  that  we  have  stirring 
issues  to  meet  and  oppressive  conditions  to  overcome,  but 
after  fuming  all  day  about  them,  even  the  most  ardent  re- 
former can  seek  the  quiet  of  his  home,  garden  or  his  field 
at  evening  and  be  assured  that  cholera  specters  and  cyclone 
fiends  do  not  infest  the  air  above  him,  nor  mobs  nor  militia 
infest  the  highways  around  his  premises.  If  this  should 
be  the  only  reward  for  being  far  from  the  madding  crowd 
away  upon  the  outmost  run  of  civilization,  it  is  enough. 

But  it  is  worth  thinking  that  the  peace  we  enjoy  is  not 
the  peace  of  isolation  and  idleness.  The  islander  of  the 
South  Pacific  and  the  Eskimo  of  the  polar  world  nave 
that.  Ours  is  the  quiet  and  peace  of  efibrt  in  a  land  where 
industry  is  fostered  by  nature  and  where  activity  is  full  of 
pleasure  and  reward;  where  the  stimulus  to  mind  and  soul 
culture  is  keen  and  the  impulse  to  greatness  strong.  Such 
is  California,  and  fortunate  are  those  who  know  and  feel  it. 


Personal. — Prof.  W.  A.  Henry  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
University  is  in  the  city  this  week.  He  has  been  putting 
in  his  summer  vacation  on  his  lemon  ranch  in  San  Diego 
county,  and  is  now  making  a  study  of  agriculture  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  State  before  returning  to  his  important 
work  in  Madison.  Prof.  Henry  is  a  leading  expounder  of 
the  science  of  animal  nutrition  and  the  practical  ways  of 
proceeding  under  this  science.  He  is  doing  a  vast  amount 
of  good  to  the  livestock  industries  by  his  enthusiastic 
pursuit  of  this  line  of  effort.  He  hopes  to  study  feeding 
as  practiced  at  Palo  Alto  stables  and  in  such  other  estab- 
lishments as  he  has  time  to  visit. 


A  Valuable  Late  Obanqe.— It  is  reported  from  Los 
Angeles  that  J.  R.  Dobbins  of  Alhambra  has  delivered  his 
crop  of  Valencia  oranges  free  on  board  the  cars  at  that 
place  at  $4  a  box.  From  130  trees  eight  years  old  he 
realizes  $2400  grocs,  or  $2000  after  paying  all  expenses. 
The  Valencia  (sometimes  called  Du  Roi,  but  of  which  we 
suppose  the  coming  name  will  be  "  Hart's  Tardif  "  )  is  the 
laifHt  orange  to  come  into  the  market,  and  generally  is  at 
itn  best  in  July.  This  year  the  crop  is  later  than  usual. 
Within  the  past  two  years  a  great  many  trees  in  the  nur- 
sery have  been  budded  to  this  variety,  and  a  few  years 
hence  there  will  be  a  considerable  production  of  late 

ranges. 


At  the  Statfl  University. 

The  widespread  interest  of  Californians  in  higher  educa- 
tion may  be  learned  from  many  plain  indications.  The 
disposition  toward  the  improvement  of  existing  high 
schools  and  the  establishment  of  new  ones  under  the  law 
passed  by  the  last  legislature  is  significant.  The  success 
of  the  University  Extension  courses  which  have  been 
given  also  shows  the  drift  of  public  opinion.  Perhaps, 
however,  the  most  unequivocal  testimony  is  given  by  the 
record  of  admission  of  new  students  at  the  State  Univer- 
sity. At  the  R  gents  meeting  on  Tuesday  of  this  week. 
Acting  President  Kellogg  reported  the  admission  of  206 
students  in  1890,  235  in  1891  and  265  in  1892  up  to  date. 
This  is  a  gratifying  increase  when  the  fact  is  remem- 
bered that  while  the  Stanford  University  secures  a  good 
complement  of  students  the  State  institution  is  not  deple- 
ted, but,  on  the  other  hand,  advances  steadily.  No  better 
indication  could  be  had  that  Oalifornians  believe  that 
higher  education  is  a  good  thing  to  have,  and  propose  to 
have  it. 

Another  phase  of  the  matter  which  is  also  apparent 
to  any  one  within  observing  distance  is  that  the  institu- 
tions improve  as  their  popularity  increases.  It  may  be 
argued  that  popularity  follows  awakening  and  improve- 
ment of  the  University  itself;  that  the  two  great  institu- 
tions have  been  so  worked  upon  by  each  other  that  they 
have  put  forth  efforts  calculated  to  command  popularity, 
and  that  thus  the  demand  for  higher  education  has  been 
stimulated.  We  will  not  quarrel  with  either  view  of  the 
case.  We  are  content  to  rejoice  over  the  fact  that  Cali- 
fornia never  had  such  Universities  as  she  now  possesses, 
and  she  proposes  to  enjoy  their  benefits.  The  results  of 
this  state  of  mind  will  be  advance  in  enlightenment,  the 
dissemination  of  knowledge,  the  elevation  of  the  citizen, 
the  progress  of  the  State. 

We  are  glad  to  state,  also,  that  in  this  general  awaken- 
ing on  the  desirability  of  education  the  higher  lines  of 
agricultural  education  are  not  overlooked.  It  is  significant 
that  the  newly-established  High  School  at  Haywards  an- 
nounces an  agricultural  course  among  its  scientific 
branches.  This  is  an  excellent  provision.  It  will  be  the 
means  of  instilling  the  ru^^iments  of  the  sciences  under- 
lying agriculture  in  the  minds  of  those  who  must  go  di- 
rectly from  the  high  school  to  their  life-work  on  the 
farm,  and  it  will  induce  others  to  pursue  the  higher  agri- 
cultural education  at  the  State  University. 

Among  this  year's  admissions  of  new  students  to  the 
university,  there  are  more  applying  for  the  agricultural 
course  than  usual.  These  include  both  those  who  enter 
for  a  full  four  years'  course,  which  leads  to  a  degree,  and 
those  who  enter  for  a  shorter  period  as  special  students. 
And  it  may  interest  some  of  our  readers  to  know  that  two 
young  ladies,  graduates  of  popular  ladies'  seminaries,  are 
this  year  at  the  State  University  as  special  students  in 
agriculture,  fitting  themselves  for  actual  enlistment  in 
horticultural  work,  to  which  their  tastes  incline  and  for 
which  opportunity  favors  them. 

The  State  University  is  continually  improving  its  fa- 
cilities for  public  service.  A  new  professor  of  pedagogics 
has  begun  his  most  important  work  for  the  inculcation  of 
the  art  of  teaching.  The  College  of  Mechanics  will  at 
once  be  provided  with  a  new  building  for  its  work,  and 
will  extend  into  the  new  and  pressing  branch  of  electrical 
engineering.  The  CiiUege  of  Agriculture  has  promise 
next  year  of  a  new  conservatory  in  which  the  botanist  and 
the  horticulturist  may  both  be  better  equipped,  and  a  bo- 
tanic garden  is  now  being  planted  in  addition  to  the  old 
garden  of  economic  plants,  the  growths  in  which  are  now 
attaining  age  and  size  and  increasing  interest.  These  are 
only  a  few  of  many  indications  that  the  institution  is  mov- 
ing along  right  lines,  and  the  gratifying  feature  of  it  is 
that  it  is  fostered  by  public  interest  and  support  as  never 
before. 

Oar  Fruit  Essays. 

We  print  in  this  issue  the  two  essays  upon  fruit-drying 
which  we  deem  entitled  to  the  premiums  which  we  have 
offered  for  this  subject.  As  we  stated  last  week,  the  press 
of  work  in  actual  drying  has  prevented  many  from  writing 
of  their  work  as  they  might  do  in  a  more  leisure  time.  We 
are  gratified  with  the  character  of  the  letters  we  publish 
and  the  amount  of  straightforward,  practical  information 
which  they  embody,  but  we  hope,  by  a  renewal  of  the 
prize  offer  at  some  future  time  to  educe  statements  con- 
cerning different  aspects  of  the  subject.  The  awards  we 
make  this  month  are  as  follows: 

First  prize,  $10,  to  C.  E.  Williams  of  Yuba  City. 

Second  prize,  $5,  to  A.  J.  Towner  of  Santa  Ana. 

Let  all  in  the  dairy  line  remember  the  competition 
which  is  open  to  them,  as  stated  in  last  week's  Rural. 
Three  prizes  for  letters  on  dairy  experience  and  practice — 
letters  of  any  length  the  writer  chooses,  to  be  mailed  to  us 
on  September  10,  1892. 


From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

In  this  issue  of  the  Rural  the  editor  gives  up  a  large 
share  of  his  space  to  writers  whose  opinions  on  the  cur- 
rency question  are  directly  opposed  to  his  own.  He  givts 
it  cheerfully  because  he  does  not  assume  to  possess  a  mo- 
nopoly of  wisdom  on  this  or  any  other  stbject,  and  is 
willing,  now  and  always,  to  deal  justly,  to  give  both  sides 
of  every  public  question  fair  hearing  in  the  columns  of 
the  paper.  If  opinions  differ  as  to  silver,  we  are  at  least 
all  together  in  our  desires  to  get  at  the  truth  of  the  ques- 
tion and  to  find  a  way  to  relieve  the  country  from  its 
financial  perplexities.  If  our  correspondents,  Messrs. 
Webster,  Smith  and  Bard,  are  right,  if  free  silver  coinage 
will  be  a  good  thing  for  the  country,  the  Rural  wants  to 
know  it;  it  is  open  to  conviction  on  this  and  every  other 
subject.  And  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Rural  is  right 
in  its  judgment  that  free  silver  coinage  would  do  more 
harm  than  good,  then  most  certainly  our  correspondents 
want  to  know  it.  The  best  way  to  reach  wise  judgments 
is  to  reason  together  calmly  in  good  feeling  and  friendship, 
free  from  that  partisan  and  controversial  spirit  which  is 
the  evil  genius  of  ordinary  political  discussion.  We  can- 
not undertake  to  review  in  detail  the  full  and  able  letters 
given  in  this  number — space  will  not  allow  extended  com- 
ment— but  it  seems  to  us  that  they  hold  in  com- 
mon one  fatal  error.  The  idea  seems  to  be — and 
it  is  the  central  principle  of  the  whole  free  sil- 
ver movement — that  if  the  Government  would  permit  free 
coinage,  silver  would  as  a  consequence  rise  to  a  parity  with 
gold  at  the  old  ratio.  With  this  judgment  the  Rural 
cannot  coincide.  We  believe  it  to  be  a  positive  truth,  in- 
capable of  variation,  that  the  worth  of  a  coin  is  no  more 
and  no  less  than  the  value  of  the  metal  contained  in  it. 
Free  coinage  of  silver  as  now  proposed  would  permit  about 
sixty-six  cents  worth  of  silver  to  be  coined  into  a  dollar, 
and  the  effect,  in  our  judgment,  would  be  to  send  gold  to 
a  premium  and  to  establish  a  sixty-six-cent  dollar  as  the 
standard  dollar  of  the  country.  Whoever  doubts  that  uni- 
versal loss  and  disaster  would  follow  such  a  change  needs 
only  to  study  the  history  of  similar  transactions  wherever 
they  have  been  tried.  It  would,  we  believe,  reduce  the  value 
of  every  acre  of  land,  of  every  head  of  stock,  cut  down  the 
purchasing  power  of  every  wageman's  earnings,  and 
put  new  and  painful  burdens  upon  the  poor.  We  are  con- 
firmed in  these  judgments  by  the  almost  unanimous  opin- 
ion of  those  who  have  made  finance  a  special  and  ex- 
haustive study.  Believing  as  we  do,  that  free  silver  coin- 
age would  involve  the  country  in  a  distress  unparalleled 
in  its  history,  we  have  thought  it  right  to  speak  in  plain  terms 
of  warning.  But  the  Rural  has  no  bigotry  in  its  opinions; 
it  is  open  always  to  conviction.  It  sees  plainly  the  evils 
of  the  times,  and  it  would  gladly  see  those  evils  corrected. 
It  cheerfully  gives  its  space  to  those  whose  views  are  dif- 
ferent from  its  own,  but  whose  desires  and  purposes,  like 
its  own,  are  for  the  best  interests  of  the  producers  of  the 
country. 


The  labor  troubles  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  and  at  Coal  Greek, 
Tennessee,  have  continued  to  hold  public  attention  during 
the  past  week.    As  we  write  (on  Tufsday)  the  situation  is 
more  serious  than  at  any  previous  time.   The  whole  force 
of  the  New  York  militia  is  massed  at  Buff"alo — 8000  men 
— but  they  seem   powerless  to    maintain  order.  De- 
struction of  property  by  the  strikers  continues,  and  col- 
lisions between  the  troops  and  the  rioters  are  of  hourly  oc- 
currence.   On  Monday  there  were  several  fatal  encounters, 
the  death  roll  for  the  day  including  four  strikers  and  three 
members  of  the  militia.     No  man  can  tell  what  the  end 
will  be.     It  is  feared  that   the   strike   will  become 
general  on  the  western  roads  and  that  order  can  only  be 
restored  through  the  employment  of  United  States  troops 
in  large  force.   At  Coal  Creek  the  strikers  have  been 
awed  but  they  have  not  succumbed.     On  Saturday  there 
was  a  pitched  battle  between  the  militia  and  the  strikers 
with  several  fatalities  on  each  side.   The  strikers  finally 
offered  to  treat  and  the  commander  of  the  militia  went 
out  on  neutral  ground  to  meet  them.     The  rage  of  the 
strikers  was  so  great  that  the  leader j  could  not  restrain 
them,  and  the  oflBcer  (Oapt.  Anderson)  was  roughly  han- 
dled.   The  more  moderate  men  finally  got  possession  of 
him  and  the  day  following  he  was  released  and  returned 
to  his  command.    One  by  one  the  men  known  to  be  guilty 
of  specific  acts  of  criminality  are  being  arrested,  but  many 
cannot  be  found  and  it  is  supposed  that  they  are  in  hiding 
in  the  mining  shafts  and  drifts  with  which  the  region 
abounds.    It  is  proposed,  if  all  other  efforts  fail,  to  smoke 
them  out,  arrest  them  when  they  appear  and  turn  them 
over  to  the  civil  authorities  for  trial.     Thus  the  matter 
rests  at  Coal  Creek.     At  Homestead,  apparently  no  pro- 
gress has  been  made  toward  a  settlement.    The  works  are 
in  half-operation  by  nonunion  workmen  who  do  not  ven- 
ture ou'side  the  enclosures,  though  there  are  4000  soldiers 
on  guard  in  and  about  the  town.   The  strikers  are  being 
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maintained  by  their  fellow-workmen  in  other  mills  and 
they  declare  that  they  can  and  will  hold  indefinitely. 


The  causes  of  these  troubles  have  been  lost  sight  of  in 
the  attention  given  to  the  indefensible  acts  of  lawlessness 
on  the  part  of  the  strikers.  The  men  have  lost  public 
sympathy  and  support  because  they  have  gone  to  unjusti- 
fiable lengths.  If  they  had  been  content  to  exercise  their 
admitted  right  to  strike  and  had  submitted  the  differences 
between  them  and  their  employers  to  the  adjudication  of 
public  opinion,  they  would  have  stood  a  fair  chance  of 
success,  but  they  have  so  identified  their  cause  with  revo- 
lutionary and  criminal  acts  that  it  is  impossible  for  their 
real  friends  to  support  them.  The  Rural  sympathizes 
with  the  oppressed  at  Buffalo,  Coal  Creek,  Homestead  and 
elsewhere,  and  it  believes  that  the  State  ought  to  compel 
public  corporations  to  deal  justly  with  their  employes  but 
it  cannot  sympathize  with  the  insane  forces  of  riot  and 
crime.  We  hold  that  in  the  present  emergency  there  is 
but  one  thing  to  be  done,  and  that  is  to  put  an  end  to  the 
disorder  by  armed  force.  The  Government  is  bound  to 
protect  property  from  destruction,  to  protect  nonunion 
men  in  their  right  to  work  unmolested  and  to  punish  with 
severe  hand  those  who  have  violated  the  law.  The  origin- 
al questions  involved  in  the  strikes  must  wait  for  settle- 
ment until  criminality  is  suppressed  and  order  restored. 


English  judgoaeot  of  American  affairs  is  not  always 
kindly,  but  it  is  perhaps  the  more  valuable  because  it  is 
plain-spoken.  The  journalistic  comments  on  the  labor 
troubles  are  especially  notable.  Says  the  London  Chroni- 
cle: "  The  American  people  had  the  most  splendid  inher- 
itance ever  conferred  on  a  nation,  and  they  have  grossly 
misused  it.  Hordes  of  vulgar  office-seekers  have  been  per- 
mitted to  fatten  on  the  public  body;  great  cities  are  given 
over  to  men  who  ought  to  be  io  prison,  and  millions  on 
millions  of  acres  of  public  lands  are  given  with  a  light 
heart  to  railway  corporations  which  now  threaten  to 
strangle  the  republic  in  their  octopus-like  grasp.  This  is 
the  real,  practical  anarchism  which  ruins  States,  compared 
with  which  the  anarchism  of  a  handful  of  desperate  fanat- 
ics is  almost  innocuous.  That  is  the  general  moral  of  the 
labor  war;  but  there  are  special  questions  relating  to  rail- 
way and  convict  labor.  It  is  simply  monstrous  that  capi- 
talists are  allowed  to  use  convict  labor;  so  monstrous  that 
no  self-respecting  community  could  possibly  tolerate  it." 
The  Standard  says :  "  Men  do  not  fight  like  tigers  and 
wreck  property  with  savage  fury  unless  driven  desperate 
by  want.  Evidently  a  point  is  reached  when  the  men  feel 
that  life  is  not  worth  living."  The  Times  says  :  "  The 
labor  troubles  in  the  United  States  have  taken  a  form  not 
easily  to  be  distinguished  from  civil  war.  We  cannot  yet 
venture  to  think  the  danger  ended.  It  is  small  wonder 
that  the  course  of  affairs  is  watched  with  alarm  by  those  in 
whose  memory  the  events  of  1877  are  still  fresh."  The 
Daily  News  says  :  "  This  labor  war,  in  a  literal  sense  of 
the  word,  justifies  the  prediction  of  many  diligent  students 
of  American  politics  and  society— that  so-called  troubles 
come  earlier  and  prove  infinitely  more  bitter  in  a  republic 
than  in  the  ol(?-fashioned  monarchies  of  Europe." 

The  Silver  Quesiion. 

From  a  Friend  of  Silver. 

Kebn  County,  Aug.  18,  1892. 

To  THE  Editob: — Coinciding  as  you  do  with  nearly  all  the 
reforms  proposed  by  the  People's  party,  makes  us  only  regret 
the  more  that  you  have  not  been  able  to  see  from  our  stand- 
point the  necessity  for  a  full  and  unrestricted  coinage  and  cir- 
culation of  silver  in  order  to  bring  it  to  parity  with  gold  coin. 

While  dififering  with  you  on  that  point,  it  must  be  confessed, 
however,  that  the  candor  and  courage  with  which  you  an- 
nounce both  your  agreement  and  dissent,  is  the  best  evidence 
that  they  are  the  conclusions  of  an  honest,  fearless  thinker, 
and  of  one  who  holds  his  opinions  subject  to  correction  when- 
ever shown  to  be  in  error.  Furthermore,  the  fact  that  the 
columns  of  the  Kueal  Press  are  at  the  service  of  those  who 
differ  with  it  and  who  desire  to  controvert  respectfully  the 
views  of  public  questions  taken  by  it,  commands  the  regard  of 
those  least  inclined  to  brook  opposition  to  their  cherished  ideas, 
and  is  in  pleasant  contiast  with  the  editor  who  speaks  merely 
ex  cathedra. 

The  money  question,  which  both  the  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican parties  have  endeavored  to  avoid  the  discussion  of,  for 
lear  of  exciting  the  hostility  of  the  monfy  power,  is  to-day, 
and  will  be  until  it  is  settled  in  accordance  with  the  power 
delegated  to  Congress  by  the  constitution,  the  most  vital,  press- 
ing and  important  issue  which  the  present  generation  will  have 
to  settle.  For  thirty  years  the  bankers  and  bondholders  of 
Europe  and  the  United  States  have  dictated  the  financial  policy 
of  the  F'ederal  Government  to  their  own  enrichment  and  to 
the  spoliation  of  the  people.  Every  measure  passed  by  Con- 
gress during  that  period,  touching  the  currency,  has  had  for  its 
objfct  the  establishment  of  the  single  gold  standard,  and,  con- 
seqnenlly,  the  diminution  of  the  profits  of  the  farmer,  the  de- 
crease in  purchase  value  of  the  wages  of  the  workingman,  and 
the  impoverishment  of  unfortunate  debtors.  During  all  that 
time  the  pliitocr«ts,  through  their  selected  and  instructed 
agents,  have  retained  unrestricted  control  of  the  treasury  of  the 
Unitetl  States,  and  there  is  no  hope  of  ejecting  them  from  that 
intrenchment,  except  by  the  defeat,  and  disintegration  if  possi- 
ble, of  the  W)rrupt  and  cowardly  old  parties  which  exist  merely 
for  the  BfKjils  of  office.  To  accomplish  this  there  must  be  mani- 
fested an  unalterable  determination  to  have  again  the  money 
of  the  constitution;  to  repeal  all  laws  designed  to  part  gold  and 
silver  win,  thus  making  different  and  fluctuating  values  in  the 


only  constitutional  tender  for  the  payment  of  deb!s — the  coined 
money  of  the  United  States. 

To  give  effect  to  this  most  important  of  all  the  political  re- 
forms advocated,  it  would  be  the  paft  of  wisdom  for  the  Peo- 
ple's party,  during  the  remainder  of  the  campaign,  to  make  the 
restoration  of  constitutional  money  the  paramount  issue. 

EdWAED  l*AED. 

"An  Honest  Dollar." 

Napa,  Aug.  ICth,  1892. 

To  the  Editoe: — It  is  evident  from  the  diversity  of  opinion 
that  prevails  on  the  financial  question,  as  it  relates  to  silver 
coinage,  that  it  should  be  discussed  fairly  and  indepen'lently,  I 
think,  of  partisan  politics. 

Your  editorial  in  last  week's  Peebs— From  an  Independent 
Standpoint — has  many  good  points,  but  I  cannot  agree  with 
your  apparent  conclusion  that  the  free  coinage,  as  advocated  by 
the  People's  party,  is  a  "financial  heresy,"  nor  with  the  implied 
idea  that,  if  adopted,  about  645  grains  of  silver  instead  of  412i 
grains  should  be  put  into  the  dollar. 

There  is  error  in  such  a  view.  I  believe  in  an  honest  dollar, 
and  think  it  is  clear  that  neither  the  gold  nor  the  silver  dollar, 
under  present  coinage,  is  as  honest  as  both  would  be  under  free 
coinage  with  the  established  ratio  of  1  to  16.  The  value  of  the 
gold  dollar  is  not  honest,  because  its  value  has  been  inflated, 
forced  up  by  the  same  vicious  legislation  that  forced  silver 
down  by  demonetizing  it,  or,  what  was  equivalent  thereto, 
denying  free  coinage  under  the  Congressional  Act  of  1873.  I 
need  not  do  more  than  state  this  proposition,  for  you  grant 
the  argument  when  you  say,  "  These  men  (Mr.  Steele  and  Mr. 
Overhiser)  are  not  blind  to  the  disadvantages  of  a  single  stan- 
dard; they  are  not  blind  to  the  evils  of  the  steadily  enhancing 
value  of  gold,  etc."  I  put  the  last  phrase  in  italics  to  emphasize 
the  point  I  make,  viz.,  that  th«  present  value  of  the  gold  dollar 
is  above  par,  and  therefore  dishonest  as  a  measuring  unit  in 
buying  my  corn  and  fruit. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  some  force,  it  must  be  admitted, 
in  calling  the  Bland  coinge  of  silver  dollars,  and  what  has  fol- 
lowed under  the  Sherman  bill,  dishonest,  because,  as  measured 
by  inflated  gold,  we  have  a  varying  intrinsic  value  much  below 
par.  The  reason  is  plain.  Silver,  as  a  mere  commodity,  can 
never  be  made  into  an  honest  dollar.  It  will  fluctuate  in  value 
on  the  market  as  wheat  or  corn,  only  worse,  because  it  is  more 
in  the  keeping  of  the  "  bulls  and  bears  "  of  Wall  street.  Under 
free  coinage,  when  the  holder  of  silver  can  have  it  coined  into 
silver  dollars  he  will  not  sell  it  on  the  market  under  par.  Con- 
ceding that  since  the  value  of  a  gold  dollar  is  inflated,  the  effect 
of  free  coinage  of  silver  might,  and  probably  would,  retire  gold 
from  circulation  for  a  short  time,  yet  it  would  seem  a  less  ca- 
lamity, and  probably  have  less  effect  on  foreign  securities,  than 
the  present  unsettled  and  threatening  aspect  of  financial  ques- 
tions. Evidently,  with  resumption  of  free  coinage,  as  with  re- 
sumption of  specie  payments,  "  The  way  to  resume  is  to  re- 
surre." 

As  to  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver,  under  the  free 
coinage  of  both,  past  experience  indicates  that  the  old  law  of 
ratio  between  them  would  reassert  itself,  and  that  the  gold  and 
the  silver  dollar  would  again  go  hand  in  hand  as  equals,  in- 
triusically  as  well  as  commercially.  I  do  not  believe  that  over- 
production of  silver  has  anything  to  do  with  the  adjustment  of 
this  question.  It  is  legislation,  pure,  simple  and  vicious,  that 
has  made  the  silver  dollar  what  it  is;  and  political  jugglery  is 
all  that  prevented  the  last  two  sessions  of  Congress  from  pass- 
ing a  free  coinage  Act. 

As  an  indication  of  the  effect  of  legislation,  let  it  be  noted 
that  under  the  first  impulse  of  the  Sherman  bill,  about  a  year 
ago,  silver  advanced  to  $1.20  per  ounce.  Then  the  "bears," 
seeing  it  was  only  a  commodity  still,  got  their  grip  on  it  again. 
No  one  will  claim  that  this  advance  was  caused  by  a  reduction 
in  the  output  of  silver  bullion.  Again,  let  it  be  noted  that  the 
output  of  gold,  when  at  high  tide  by  reason  of  the  new  discov- 
eries in  California  and  Australia,  did  not  affect  its  coin  value  to 
its  discredit.  Why  not?  The  disproportion  of  the  production 
was  much  more  against  gold  then  than  it  is  against  silver  now. 
But,  steadied  by  the  anchor  of  free  coinage,  the  standard  ratio 
of  1  to  16  was  not  disturbed. 

These  facts  point  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  sufficient 
reason  for  increasing  the  bullion  in  the  silver  dollar  in  order  to 
make  it  honest.  The  old  historical  ratio  of  1  to  15i,  or  the 
American  ratio  of  1  to  16,  is,  in  all  probability,  correct  for  the 
long  run. 

It  may  houestly  be  said  that  fluctuations  in  the  output  of 
neither  metal  have  been  the  cause  of  the  divergences  in  their 
values  in  recent  times.  United  under  this  yoke  by  free  coinage 
they  always  made  a  steady  and  a  reliable  team.  Modern  legis- 
lation has  parted  them,  much  to  the  sorrow  of  the  debtor 
classes.  First,  Great  Britain,  seeing  her  opportunity  as  a 
money-loaning  and  wheat-buying  nation,  demonetized  silver. 
Germany  followed,  and  then,  unhappily,  our  country  fell  into 
the  cunning  trap  of  the  money-loaners.  Legislation  caused  the 
downfall  of  silver  as  money — legislation  can  restore  it. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  say  I  am  not  advocating  Weaver's 
candidacy.  A  vote  for  Weaker  will  count  only  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  Cleveland,  and  he  is  antifree  coinage 
personified.  W.  Egbeet  Smith. 

From  Hon.  J.  V.  Webster. 

Creston,  Aug.  i8,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor: — In  the  issue  of  your  valuable  paper,  under  date 
of  the  13th  inst.,  there  appears  a  leading  editorial  under  the  caption, 
"  Erom  an  Independent  Standpoint." 

Your  candor  and  independence  as  therein  expressed  are  com- 
mend iblf,  and  your  affinity  for  the  People's  party  is  so  manifest  that 
I  have  b  irely  the  heart  to  contravene  any  of  your  statements,  and 
would  decline  to  do  so  if  it  were  not  that  you  have  dovetailed  and 
tucked  into  the  same  truckle  bed,  so  many  adverse  elements. 

Hence,  the  chief  object  I  have  in  replying  is,  that  the  seeming  in- 
congruities in  your  article  may  be  explained  away. 

It  appears  that  you  substantially  agree  with  the  declarations  of  the 
People's  parly  platform,  other  than  on  the  question  of  finance.  You 
admit  that  times  are  bard,  and  believe  that  a  good  many  reforms  are 
needed  to  estab'ish  uniform  justice  in  the  country;  you  say:  "  We  be- 
lieve with  the  People's  party,  in  an  honest  and  economical  Govern- 
ment; in  Government  ownership  of  railroads  and  telegraphs;  in  the 
policy  of  holding  American  lands  for  American  settlements,  and  in 
many  other  lines  of  public  policy."  The  People's  pany  support,  you 
declare,  "rests  not  upon  the  silver  and  subtreasury  heresies,  but  upon 
the  just  discontent  of  the  country  with  the  old  parties;  the  corruption 
in  politics,  both  Democratic  and  Republican,  in  this  Slate;  the 
shameful  rule  of  the  city  rings  in  the  Legislature;  the  cowardice  of 
both  parties  in  allowing  railroad  and  other  corporations  to  fatten  at 
the  expense  of  the  producer." 

Well  5aid,  Mr.  Editor.  Manifestly  you  are  more  than  half  over  the 
fence  already.  You  substantially  subscribe,  it  appears,  to  every 
plank  in  the  new  party  platform,  save  and  except  its  financial  heresies. 
We  are  pleased  to  have  you  with  m  thus  far,  and  console  ourselves 
for  the  future  with  the  rt  flection  that  great  conversions  are  evolutions 
of  slow  process.  Now  let  us  critically  examine  the  subtreasury 
scheme  and  the  silver  coinage  scheme. 

The  People's  party  platform  under  the  head  of  "Finance"  reads: 
"  We  demand  a  national  currency,  safe,  sound  and  flexib'e,  issued  by 
the  general  Government,  and  a  full  legal  tender  for  all  debts,  public 


and  private  as  set  forth  in  the  subtreasury  plan  of  the  Farmers'  Alli- 
ance, or  a  better  system."  Is  there  any  objection  to  the  wording  ? 
"A  national  currency,  safe,  sound  and  flexible."  Who  can  improve 
on  it?  But  fearing  that  there  might  be  some  mistake  or  embarraass- 
ment  in  the  practical  application  of  this  proposition,  it  is  qualified  by 
the  words  "or  a  tietter  system,"  showing  clearly  that  the  People's 
party  is  not  wedded  to  this  plan,  and  is  in  doubt  as  to  its  expediency, 
therefore,  inserts  said  qualifying  clause.  Now  I  am  sure  that 
if  we  could  have  the  cooperation  and  council  of  the  editor  of  the 
RuKAL  and  a  few  other  minds  like  his,  some  plan  for  "a  belter  sys- 
tem woild  be  devised.  So  here  we  are  again  all  together  and  sub- 
stantially agreed  to  any  plank  in  the  new  party  platform  save  and  ex- 
cept that  favoring  "the  free  and  unUmited  coinage  of  silver  and  gold 
at  the  present  ratio  of  16  to  i." 

As  quoted,  B.'o.  L  C.  Steele  says:  "I  believe  that  the  Government 
should  issue  all  the  money  of  the  country,  and  that  every  dollar  it  is- 
sues should  be  the  equal  of  any  other  dollar. "  Bro.  W.  L.  Over- 
hiser says  he  ''believes  in  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  but  wants  the 
bullion  in  the  silver  dollar  to  be  worth  a  dollar."  The  inference  is 
that  the  editor  of  the  Rural  is  likewise  impressed. 

The  People's  parly  platform  says:  '  We  demand  a  national  cur- 
rency, safe,  sound  and  fi  xible,  issued  by  the  general  Gsvernmenl. " 
Is  there  any  substantial  diff;rence  in  these  declarations?  All  want  a 
=afe,  sound,  fi  xlble  currency  for  the  country — "a  just,  equitable  and 
efficient  means  of  distribution  direct  to  the  people,  at  a  tax  not  exceed- 
ing 2  per  cent  per  annum."  This  language  also  recurs  in  the  financial 
plank  quoted  from.  Here,  again,  we  will  not  seriously  disagree,  for 
certainly  it  would  be  very  comfortable  and  desirable  for  farmers  to  get 
all  the  money  wanted  direct  from  the  Federal  treasury  at  2  per  cent 
per  annum.  Nevertheless,  I  do  not  think  the  plan  practicable  or 
feasible,  and  I  fear  that  it  is  fraught  with  much  danger  to  our  finan- 
cial system. 

The  framers  of  the  People's  parly  platform  appear  to  have  realized 
this  difficulty,  and  therefore,  as  above  stated,  qualified  the  whole  un- 
dertaking by  inserting  the  words,  "or  a  belter  system  "  which  brings 
us  all  together  again,  for  the  concession  favoring  free  coinage  of 
silver  on  any  terras  is  equivalent  to  admitting  that  the  legal  tender 
circulation  of  the  country  is  entirely  too  small.  Now,  when  we  sift 
the  controversy  down  into  a  nutshell,  it  seems  that  the  only  difiference 
among  us  is  regarding  the  amount  of  silver  that  should  be  put  into  a 
silver  dollar. 

To  arrive  at  a  just  and  rational  conclusion  in  this  matter,  we  will 
have  to  concisely  review  the  present  and  antecedent  status  of  silver. 
For  the  last  two  thousand  years,  gold  and  silver  have  stood  as  the 
standard  coin  metals  of  the  world,  and  in  all  that  time  the  coinage 
rate  of  silver  to  gold  has  never  been  less  than  13  957  to  1,  nor  more 
than  i6'y4  to  i.  On  the  2d  day  of  April,  1792,  over  one  hundred 
years  ago,  this  country  adopted  the  double  standard  at  the  ratio  of  15 
of  silver  to  i  of  gold.  The  coins  remained  at  this  ratio  until  1834, 
supplemented  by  an  Act  in  1837,  when  the  ratio  was  changed  from 
15  to  I  to  16  to  I,  by  reducing  the  weight  of  the  gold  dollar.  So  the 
amount  of  silver  in  our  standard  dollars  has  never  changed  since  the 
foundation  of  this  Government,  the  basis  of  value  being  taken  from 
the  Spanish  milled  dollar  largely  circulating  in  the  colonies  at  the 
date  of  adopting  our  national  constitution.  The  present  ratio  of 
silver  to  gold  in  Germany  is  13  957  to  1;  in  England,  14.28;  in  India, 
15  to  i;  in  the  Latin  Union,  15)^  to  1;  in  the  United  Slates,  16  to  i; 
in  Japan,  16.  i5  to  i,  and  in  Mexico,  16  The  ratio  of  gold  and 
silver  production  in  the  world  for  the  last  nineteen  hundred  years  has 
been  about  15}^  to  i. 

In  a  recent  report,  the  Director  of  the  Mint  estimates  that  the  amount 
of  gold  in  the  world  is  equivalent  to  $3,711,848,000,  and  of  silver 
$3,939,578,000,  calculated  from  the  different  standards  of  the  several 
nations  concerned,  which,  when  the  average  value  of  the  several 
coins  thereof  is  taken,  the  result  obtained  is  very  nearly  15K  of  silver 
to  1  of  gold.  Even  within  the  last  20  years,  which  covers  the  great- 
est silver-producing  era  ever  known,  the  proportion  of  the  white  metal 
to  gold  has  been  substantially  155^  ounces  to  i.  Then  what  is  the 
matter  with  silver?  What  is  the  reason  lor  its  curtailment  in  coinage? 
What  is  the  cause  of  this  bitter  fight  against  ils  increased  circulation? 

It  has  been  shown,  from  statistics  undeniable,  that  the  ratio  in  pro- 
duction of  the  two  metals  —  taking  any  considerable  series 
of  years,  at  any  time  since  the  Christian  era — has  been  substantially 
15K  ounces  of  silver  to  i  of  gold;  hence  it  becomes  painfully  mani- 
fest that  there  is  some  other  reason  for  this  savage  raid  against  silver. 
Now  let  us  discover,  if  we  can,  the  cause.  The  first  raider  against 
silver  was  England,  She  adopted  the  single  gold  standard  in  1816. 
Then  Great  Britain  was,  and  has  ever  since  been,  the  greatest  com- 
mercial nation  on  the  globe.  Her  white-winged  fleets  sail  every  sea, 
from  Behring  down  to  the  frozen  serpent  of  the  south,  and  in  them 
are  carried  to  her  shores — 

"  The  wealth  of  Ormus  and  of  Ind, 
Or  where  the  gorgeous  East,  with  richest  hand. 
Showered  on  her  kings  barbaric  pearls  and  gold." 

And  so  her  riches  grew  and  overflowed  her  c  ffers.  For  invest- 
ments cent  per  cent  far  and  wide  she  sought,  until  every  nation  on 
the  earth  at  present  pays  tribute  to  her,  save  and  except,  possibly,  the 
French. 

She  has  a  string  in  every  whining  nose 
And  jerks  it  when  her  neck's  exposed. 

Within  the  30  months  next  preceding  the  first  of  July  last  past, 
there  was  due  this  country,  in  trade  balances,  $320,000,000.  That  is 
our  exports,  chiefly  to  England,  exceeded  our  imports  to  that  extent. 
In  addition  to  this  amount,  there  was  $75  000,000  in  gold  sent  out  of 
the  country,  aggregating,  in  two  and  a  half  years,  $375,000,003  or  at 
the  rate  of  $158,000,000  per  annum,  for  which  enormous  trade  bal- 
ance it  is  difficult  to  discover  any  return.  What  became  of  it?  It 
went  chiefly  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  bonds  and  mortgages  held  in 
England  against  this  country,  of  which  it  is  estimated  she  holds 
$9  000,000,000,  equal  to  one  seventh  part  of  the  assessed  value  of  all 
the  property  in  the  United  States.  Other  nations  are  probably  in 
debt  to  her  in  hke  or  greater  proportion  to  the  aggregate  of  their 
wealth.  Then  is  there  any  wonder  that  the  bondholders,  bankers 
and  brokers  of  Lombard  street  are  opposed  to  the  double  standard 
England  is  the  creditor  nation  of  all  the  world,  and,  since  "self- 
preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature,"  it  is  but  natural  that  every 
nation,  corporation  or  individual  holding  any  considerable  amount  of 
solvent  credits,  is  strenuously  opposed  to  the  double  standard,  or  any 
other  method  proposed  to  increase  the  circulating  medium,  for  the 
reason  that  any  material  increase  in  money  reduces  in  like  ratio  the 
purchasing  of  their  hoarded  gold,  and  consequent  value  of  their 
solvent  securities. 

For  the  last  30  years  at  leas',  Wall  street  operators  have  been  con- 
trolled and  directed  in  their  operations  by  those  of  Lombard  street; 
and  Wall  street  has  in  turn,  directed  and  controlled  the  financial 
policy  of  this  Government,  under  every  President  and  Secretary  for 
the  last  20  years. 

Who  can  ihen  wonder  whence  comes  this  bitter  raid  against  the  in 
crease  of  silver  coinage? 

In  all  the  advocates  of  this  onslaught  on  silver  and  on  every  other 
species  of  money  not  controlled  by  the  National  Binks  and  bond- 
holders, not  one  of  the  number  has  been  more  unscrupulous  and  un- 
compromising than  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  so  much 
so,  in  fact,  that  he  will  not  redeem  a  single  silver  cert  ficate  with  sil- 
ver, as  intended  and  declared  in  the  act  authorizing  their  issue.  As 
indicating  clearly  his  disposition  in  this  direction,  it  m^y  l)e  stated 
that  at  a  banquet  given  in  his  honor  by  the  bankers  of  New  York  on 
the  17th  of  Noveml)er  last.  Secretary  Foster,  in  speaking  of  the  gold 
reserve  and  the  redemption  of  silver  certificates,  said: 

"  It  has  always  been  the  custom  of  this  country  to  pay  its  obliga- 
tions in  gold,  (.\pplause.)  Therefore,  should  there  be  any  trouble 
about  this,  and  the  present  hundred  millions  of  gold  reserve  fund,  as 
we  call  it,  be  entrenched  upon,  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Secretary, 
under  the  law,  to  issue  bonds  for  gold  paying  five  per  cent,  and  re- 
place or  increase  the  reserve  fund." 

In  other  words,  rather  than  redeem  silver  certificates  with  silver,  as 
the  law  provides,  he  would  issue  gold  bonds  bearing  five  per  cent  iu 
terest,  sell  them  for  gold  and  redeem  them  therewith,  when  the  ax. 
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of  the  certificates  show  that  they  are  redeemable  in  silver  or  gold  at 
the  option  of  the  Government.    In  further  verification  of  this  disposi- 
tion and  prac  ice  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  an  Associate "i 
Press  dispatch  from  New  York,  under  date  of  the  isth  inst.,  reads: 
GOT   THEIR  GOLD 

BANKERS  OOT  $1,000,000  IN  YELLOW  COIN  FOR  S  LVER  NOTES. 

New  Vork,  August  15.— A  crucial  test  in  the  pol  cy  of  the  Goverument  wis 
made  to-day,  whi;D  HeidelsacU,  Ye-kelheimer  k,  Uo.  teudered  .$1,0.0,000  in 
Treasury  notes,  issued  ou  account  of  silver  pu  chases,  and  demanded  §1,000,000 
gold  tor  s  upmem.  t  >  Ge.  many  by  to  morrow's  steamer.  The  Treasury  oflicials 
made  no  demur  but  paid  out  the  money. 

This  antagonism  to  silver  (inspired  by  Wall  and  Lombard  streets), 
having  been  engrafted  on  and  raide  a  part  of  the  policy  of  every  ad- 
ministration since  Lincoln,  is  there  any  wonder  that  silver  is  at  a  dis- 
count ?  In  the  perpetration  of  this  outrage,  so  many  tons  of  sawdust 
in  the  vaults  ol  the  Government  would  be  of  equal  value  and  utility, 
so  long  as  the  present  method  of  redemption  is  persisted  in,  for  the 
certifijates  dr4wn  against  the  sawdust,  being  all  redeemed  in  gold, 
would  have  no  dependence  on  the  sawdust  for  their  value. 

In  1873  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  set  the  example  in  de- 
monitizing  silver.  Up  to  that  time  every  412  grains  of  standird 
silver,  anywhere  in  the  world,  was  worth  more  than  25  8-10  grains  of 
standard  gold  (the  present  weight  of  our  gold  dollar).  The  legisla- 
tion demonetiz  ng  silver  in  this  country  frightened  France  and  the 
other  members  ot  the  Latin  Union  into  the  dibcantinuance  of  silver 
coinage,  who  for  72  years  had  absolutely  maintained  the  parity  of  the 
two  metals  in  Europe  at  the  ratio  of  15 K  of  silver  to  i  ot  gold.  And 
had  not  Congress,  through  the  manipulations  of  Senator  Sherman 
a  d  one  or  two  other  members,  clandestinely  and  fraudulently  secured 
the  passage  of  the  act,  free  coinage  would  never  have  been  interfered 
with  by  tbe  members  of  the  Latin  Union,  and  silver  would  to  day 
have  been  current  the  world  over,  save  and  except  in  "perfidious 
Albion.'' 

France  at  the  present  time  has  $650,000,000  of  silver  in  circulation 
at  the  rate  of  i$%  to  i,  which  passes  current  everywhere,  and  is  a  full 
legal  tender  for  all  debts,  public  and  private.  In  the  United  Slates 
we  have  in  circulation,  including  its  representative  certificates,  $492,- 
901,735  in  silver. 

And  under  the  law,  every  dollar  of  it  is  a  legal  tender  for  every 
doUar  due  to  or  from  the  Government.  Every  dollar  of  Government 
bonds  outstanding,  principal  and  interest,  is  payable  in  gold  or  silver 
coin  at  the  option  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Yet  while  the 
Government  vaults  are  filled  to  bursting  with  silver,  he  will  not  use  a 
dollar  of  it  for  any  purpose  whatever,  but  pays  all  obligations  pre- 
sented in  gold,  and  furthermore  threatens  that,  should  the  gold  re- 
serves in  the  treasury  be  reduced,  he  will  issue  and  sell  five  per  cent 
interest-bearing  bonds  to  replenish  the  absorption. 

That  there  may  be  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the  statements 
herein  made,  I  will  incorporate  a  joint  resolution  which  was  adopted 
by  Congress  immediately  after  the  great  debate  and  action  on  the 
Blind  act  in  1878.  Said  resolution,  after  reciting  the  several  acts  of 
Congress  relating  to  this  subject,  declared  "  that  all  the  bonds  of 
the  United  States  issued,  or  authorized  to  be  issued,  under  the  said 
acts  ol  Congress  hereinbefore  recited  are  payable,  principal  and  in- 
terest, at  the  option  of  the  Government  ot  the  United  States,  in  silver 
dollars  of  the  coinage  of  the  United  States,  containing  412^  grains 
each  of  standard  silver,  and  that  to  restore  to  its  coinage  such  silver 
coins  as  a  legal  tender  in  payment  ol  said  bonds,  principal  and  in- 
terest, is  not  in  violition  of  the  public  faith,  nor  in  derogation  of  the 
rights  of  the  public  credit."  (Congressional  Record  Forty-fifth  Con- 
gress, second  session,  Vol.  7,  page  627.) 

Then  why  is  not  silver  paid  out  in  cancellation  of  the  obligations 
of  the  Government  when  the  gold  reserve  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the 
demand  without  issuing  and  selling  new  five  per  cent  gold  bonds,  as 
the  Secretary  says  he  proposes  to  do  to  meet  the  requirement? 

If  this  legal  and  equitable  privilege  of  paying  off  its  obligations,  by 
using  gold  or  silver  as  convenience  requires,  was  entorced  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  there  would  be  no  more  trouble  about  the 
depreciation  of  silver.  Free  and  unlimited  coinage  could  be  inaugu- 
rated without  embarrassment.  The  Latin  Union  would  follow  suit. 
Austria  and  Russia  being  creditor  nations,  would  be  greatly  relieved 
from  the  embarrassments  in  which  the  single  standard  has  involved 
them.  Germany— half  creditor,  half  debtor — might  possibly,  for  a 
lime  at  least,  stand  by  the  old  Octopus  islander,  who,  in  her  dom- 
inating role  as  the  world's  great  creditor,  will  strenuously  oppose  all 
approaches  toward  the  double  standard,  which  would  greatly  reduce 
the  demand  for,  and  curtail  the  immense  purchasing  value  of  her  gold. 

The  proposition  to  increase  the  weight  of  the  silver  dollar  until  the 
value  of  the  metal  therein  shall  be  equal  to  the  present  inflated  value 
of  our  gold  dollar,  is  not  worth  considering,  for  the  reason  it  is  un- 
utilitarian  and  impracticable.  An  International  Convention  is  called, 
and  representatives  appointed  by  the  chief  nations  of  the  globe,  to 
consider  the  practicability  of  generally  adopting  the  double  standard. 
There  are  at  the  present  time  $1,100,000,000  of  silver  in  circulation  in 
Europe  to  i  ot  gold;  $900,000,000  in  India — 15  to  i  in  gold- 

together  constituting  more  man  half  the  silver  in  the  world.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  representatives  to  said  conference  live  on  the  other  side 
of  the  "pond."  Self-interest  will  prevent  them  from  sanctioning  any 
proposition  tending  to  seriously  disturb  the  present  ratio  of  coinage, 
so  the  chances  are  that  if  any  agreement  whatever  shall  be  reached 
by  the  conference,  relating  to  this  matter,  it  will  be  to  adopt  the 
European  standard  of  15     ounces  of  silver  to  i  of  gold. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  you  can  to  your  heart's  content  "  warn  the 
farming  community  of  the  Pacific  coast  against  the  financial  heresies 
of  Mr.  Weaver  and  those  who  stand  with  him,"  but  you  can  hardly 
expect  to  satisfy  the  demand  ''for  bread  by  giving  a  stone."  You 
admit  the  corruptions  in  politics,  both  Democratic  and  Republican; 
the  cowardice  of  both  parties  in  allowing  railroads  and  other  corpora- 
tions to  fatten  at  the  expense  of  the  producer."  Well,  what  are  we 
going  to  do  about  it?  Taking  your  own  statement  of  their  antece- 
dents, have  we  any  encouragement  for  better  things  should  we  sup- 
port the  nominees  of  the  old  parties?  Is  there  any  hope  of  material 
reform  of  the  abuses,  to  which  you  refer,  in  doing  so?  "  The  cow- 
ardice of  both  parties  "  is  in  ignoring  the  living  issues  of  the  day  for 
the  old  hobby  of  "  tariff  reform,"  which  means  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  an  adjustment  of  the  subjects  on  which  the  revenues  shall 
be  laid  sufficient  to  support  the  Gjvernraent.  The  Democrats  are  in 
favor  of  "  tariff  for  revenue  with  incidental  protection,"  while  tbe 
Republicans  are  in  favor  of  "tariff  for  protection  with  incidental 
revenue."  This  is  all,  and  nothing  more.  It  is  simply  a  contest  be- 
tween "  Tweedledee  "  and  "Tweedledum"  for  the  spoils  of  office. 
You  know  this.  Why,  then,  urge  us  to  help  the  foul  brood  to  other 
robberies  ?  By  looking  round  a  little,  you  will  discover  that  there  is 
universal  unrest  among  the  common  people  of  every  class.  There 
must  be  serious  cause  lor  it  somewhere.  The  chief  embarrassments 
appear  to  be  manifest  to  the  people,  and  their  disposition  is  to  cor- 
rect them.  The  undertaking  is  a  great  one,  and  it  will  take  at  least 
a  score  of  years  to  accomplish  the  end  in  view.  Nevertheless,  it 
would  be  as  reasonable  to  expect  the  millennium  as  that  this  contro- 
versy will  end  short  of  a  consummation  on  or  near  the  times  indi- 
cated in  the  people's  platform.  We  know  we  have  many  cranks  in 
oiar  ranks,  and,  to  some  degree,  as  leaders.  We  are  encouraged  by 
this  knowledge  for  the  reason  that  no  considerable  reform  has  ever 
been  started  by  any  other  class  of  people.  But  all  antecedent  history 
clearly  demonstrates  that  when  great  masses  of  people  move  in  any 
given  direction,  though  visionary  and  to  some  extent  fanatical,  the 
current  hardly  reaches  serious  proportions  before  conservative, 
sensible  men  take  the  lead,  usually  in  the  greatest  good  to  the  great- 
est number,  and  be  assured  that  this  controversy  can  never  cease 
until  this  condition  is  substantially  gained.  Defeat  this  year  will 
only  add  volume  to  the  current,  which  will  eventually  sweep  every- 
thing b»:fore  it.  J.  V.  Webster. 


A  NEW  Heries  of  postage  stamps,  in  commemoration  of 
the  diMcovery  of  Arnerica,  will  soon  be  isBued.  Tiiey  will 
bear  various  designs,  all,  iiowever,  representing  a  historic 
character  or  aome  incident  in  the  life  of  Christopher 
Oolumbus. 


Weather  and  Crop  Bulletin  for  Week  Ending 
August  22tli. 

[By  W.  Burrows,  Acting  Director  of  State  Weather  Bureau,] 
The  hot  spell  of  the  past  week  seems  to  have  been  very 
general  throughout  the  State,  though  causing  no  serious 
injury  to  crops  of  any  kind,  except  in  a  few  cases  slight 
damage  to  growing  corn  and  beans  and  to  overripe  fruit. 
There  has  been  no  rainfall  reported  from  any  part  of  the 
State,  and  there  has  been  practically  uninterrupted  sun- 
shine. 

In  fact,  all  the  climatic  conditions  seem  to  have  aver- 
aged about  the  normal,  and  have  been  attended  with  fa- 
vorable effects  on  crops,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  the  very 
encouraging  prospects  indicated  in  the  bulletins  of  the  last 
few  weeks  seem  to  be  in  process  of  full  realization. 

With  hardly  an  exception,  farmers  and  orchardists  ex- 
press themselves  as  being  satisfied  wiih  both  yield  and 
prices.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  reports  of  correspondents, 
the  activity  in  disposing  of  the  enormous  fruit  crop  is  only 
limited  by  the  capacity  of  the  railroads  to  carry  it  to  the 
eastern  markets,  and  of  the  local  establishments  to  pack 
and  dry  it. 

The  hop  crop  seems  assured;  all  reports  on  the  subject 
are  very  satisfactory.  Picking  has  begun  in  some  sections, 
and  will  shortly  be  in  full  progress  throughout  the  hop- 
growing  districts. 

The  temperature  has  been  abnormally  high  here,  the 
average  daily  departure  being  four  degrees  above  the 
normal. 

The  highest  temperature  for  the  week  was  106°  on  the 
18th;  the  lowest  was  52°  on  the  22d.  The  highest  and 
lowest  temperatures  for  the  corresponding  period  one  year 
ago  were  106°  and  60°.  Light  to  gentle  southerly  winds 
have  prevailed.  The  hot  spell  was,  however,  limited  to  a 
few  days,  the  maximum  temperature  having  again  fallen 
to  below  80°. 

Humboldt. — We  are  having  very  warm  days  for  this  section 
and  rather  cool  nights — -90°  in  the  shade,  and  on  one  day  the 
thermometer  showed  96°,  being  the  warmest  of  the  season. 
Fruit  is  ripening  fast.  Potatoes  are  smaller  than  usual,  and 
vegetables  generally  of  a  poorer  quality,  on  account  of  the 
drought. 

Eureka — The  past  week  has  been  very  favorable  for  harvest- 
ing and  for  ripening  fruit.  Oats,  wheat  and  barley  are  looking 
well,  and  will  yield  more  than  an  average  crop.  The  outlook 
is  more  favorable  for  a  good  potato  crop.  The  fruit  crop  is  not 
worth  mentioning. 

Upper  Mattole — The  temperature  for  the  past  seven  days  was 
apparently  above  tbe  normal,  with  an  average  amount  of  sun- 
shine, benefiting  the  corn  crop.  Thrashing  is  in  progress,  with 
about  or  nearly  an  average  yield.  The  hot  weather  is  bringing 
the  corn  crop  on  fast,  and  with  a  late  fall,  corn  and  potatoes 
will  be  fair.  Highest  temperature,  90°;  lowest,  48°;  mean  for 
the  week,  66°. 

Shasta. — The  past  week  has  been  very  warm,  the  temperature 
rising  above  100°.  Fruit  is  ripening  very  fast;  four  carloads 
left  for  Chicago  this  week.  A  great  deal  of  the  fruit  will  have 
to  be  dried,  for  want  of  cars  to  ship  in.  Prune-drying  will 
commence  in  ten  days,  with  a  fair  crop,  both  in  quality  and 
quantity.  Very  little  wind  this  week,  and  u'ostly  from  the 
north.    Hiehest  temperature  106°,  lowest  67°. 

YoBA. —  Wheatland — Harvest  is  about  completed.  The  yield 
is  above  the  average  and  of  fine  quality.  Hop-picking  has  com- 
menced in  earnest,  and  the  yield  will  be  large  and  a  valuable 
crop.  No  damage  resulted  from  excessive  hot  weather  the 
past  week. 

Lake. — Upper  Lake — Cold,  cloudy  weather,  with  indications 
of  rain  the  first  part  of  the  week,  retarded  the  ripening  of  fruit. 
It  is  now  hot,  but  this  is  reasonable.  Threshing  is  nearly  over, 
and  the  crop  is  up  to  expectations,  but  prices  are  low.  Hops 
will  soon  be  ripe  enough  to  pick.  Highest  temperature  101°, 
lowest  48°. 

Sonoma.— (Sania  Rosa — Sunday,  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wed- 
nesday were  extremely  hot,  the  highest  temperature  for  the 
week  being  102°.  Hops  are  coming  on  rapidly,  but  no  picking 
will  be  done  before  the  26th  of  August  or  September  1st.  Q.ow- 
ers  report  at  least  two-thirds  of  a  crop,  and  some  say  they  will 
have  an  average  crop.  Fruit  is  coming  in  by  the  ton,  and  the 
canneries  are  running  night  and  day  to  pack  it, 

Forestville — Ou  the  17th,  18th  and  19th  the  maximum  was 
103°,  minimum  49°.  Conditions  are  the  same  as  in  former  re- 
ports. Hops  will  be  ready  for  picking  about  September  5th. 
The  crop  is  generally  late  this  season. 

Napa, — Napa — The  excessive  heat  during  the  week  did  a  good 
deal  of  damage  to  the  grape  crops;  other  fruits  are  doing  well, 
and  the  weather  is  now  quite  cool.  More  and  better  fruit  is 
going  from  Napa  to  Eastern  markets  than  in  any  preceding 
year.  One  carload  to  Kansas  City  and  two  to  Minneapolis, 
mostly  plums  and  pears,  were  shipped  by  the  Napa  Valley 
Fruit  Company  during  the  week. 

Sacbamento. — Franklin — The  weather  for  the  past  week  was 
extremely  hot,  reaching  105°.  The  crop  has  turned  out  very 
fair.  Farmers  are  needing  more  sacks  than  they  expected.  The 
barley  is  very  light,  and  the  wheat  in  spots  is  shrunken.  Every- 
thing is  going  on  about  the  same  as  last  week. 

Placee. —JVewccM<Ze— Highest  temperature  105°,  lowest  66°. 
From  the  beginning  of  July  to  the  end  of  Ociober  there  can 
scarcely  be  any  other  report  than  favorable  to  the  fruit  crops 
in  this  and  other  portions  of  California.  If  the  weather  be 
cool  for  a  few  days,  or  at  100°  or  more  for  a  short  time,  all  the 
same  fruit  comes  along  in  all  its  perfection  and  loveliness,  and 
in  either  case  the  weather  is  favorable. 

Amadoe.— Oie<a— The  whistle  of  the  thresher  is  fading  in  the 
distance,  and  the  song  of  the  hay-baler  is  heard  in  the  early 
morn. 

Stanislaus.— Oa&daie— The  hot  wave  experienced  the  last 
week  has  been  what  farmers  call  good  for  getting  out  early  to 
work  and  enabling  them  to  get  through  a  good  day's  work. 
At  the  same  time  it  has  been  hard  on  man  and  beast.  The 
wind  is  getting  very  light  and  steady, 

Hanta  Clara.— G?t7roy — The  warm  wave  prevailing  the  past 
few  days  has  tended  to  make  grapes  drop,  and  has  been  rather 
damaging  to  very  mature  fruit,  but  on  the  whole  it  is 
beneficial. 

TuLAiiE. —  Visalia. — The  past  few  days  have  been  hf>t  and  dry. 
Fruit  is  ripening  fast  and  in  lar^e  quantities.  The  hot  days 
are  just  what  we  want, 

Tkhama.— /iecZ  jB^it/T— Temperature  above  the  normal;  harvest- 
ing nearly  completed.  Grapes  doing  well.  Early  ones  in 
market.    Fine  for  fruit  drying.   Peaches  ripening  well. 

Fresno.— Sky  cloudless;  temperature  above  normal.  Grapes 
are  ripening  slowly.  Many  vines  are  dying,  and  the  cause  is 
being  investigated  by  an  expert  of  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment. 

Los  Anokles.— The  past  week  was  warm  and  favorable  for 
fruit-ripening  and  drying.  Pears  are  a  good  crop.  Prunes  are 
generally  light  and  walnuts  large.  Honey  is  about  an  average 
crop.  Carloads  of  fresh  fruit  going  East  weekly. 


San  Luis  Obispo. — Santa  Maria — For  the  week  ending  at  date, 
we  have  just  passed  through  a  hot  spell  detrimental  to  beans 
and  corn.  Fog  is  again  slightly  improving  the  conditions. 
Beans,  corn  and  potatoes  will  be  light.  General  fruit  harvest 
also.  New  cannery  is  working  on  pears  and  peaches.  Maxi- 
mum temperature,  90°;  minimum,  53°.  It  is  now  too  late  in 
the  season  for  any  great  change  in  crop  prospects. 


The  Coyote  Curse. 

Atwater,  Merced  Co.,  Aug.  i8,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor  :— I  have  been  requested  by  one  of 
your  subscribers  to  write  my  experience  about  coyotes,  as 
they  affect  poultry-raising. 

I  am  grain-raising  on  a  small  scale,  so  small  that  I  found 
my  income  some  seasons  was  inadequate  to  meet  my  cur- 
rent expenses.  I  therefore  concluded  to  endeavor  to  add 
to  my  income  by  raising  poultry.  I  procured  two  incu- 
bators; the  combined  egg  capacity  of  both  was  about  800 
eggs.  I  procured  and  constructed  brooders  and  wire- 
netting  pens,  and,  together  with  my  wife's  former  ex- 
perience in  working  incubators,  we  made  successful  hatches, 
and  successfully  reared  1000  chicks  ready  for  the  range. 
My  plan  was  to  range  them  on  the  wheat  stubble.  Every- 
thing worked  according  to  our  plans  and  they  were  doing 
splendidly,  beating  any  kind  of  hen  process. 

The  Huffman  &  Crocker  Company  farms  land  adjoining 
me.  It  is  their  custom  after  harvest  to  put  sheep  on  the 
stubble.  Coyotes  naturally  follow  bands  of  sheep,  and  in 
that  year  they  were  unusually  plenty;  several  times  eight  or 
nine  coyotes  came  on  to  my  poultry  range  in  one  flock  or 
herd,  and  in  spite  of  the  eternal  vigilance  of  the  whole 
family,  they  reduced  my  looo  chicks  to  less  than  300.  Out 
of  200  turkeys  hatched  in  the  spring  (and  this  was  Septem- 
ber), they  left  us  but  90,  which  we  sold  for  $1  50  apiece.  I 
became  so  discouraged  that  1  abandoned  the  poultry 
business. 

1  believe  there  is  so  much  opposition  to  the  bounty  law 
that  it  is  likely  to  be  abolished  sooner  or  later.  It  is  argued 
by  some  that  the  coyote  is  the  farmer's  friend  as  an  ex- 
terminator of  jackrabbits.  Any  person  of  common  sense 
who  is  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  habits  and  idiosyncra- 
cies  of  the  coyote,  would  not  for  a  moment  believe  that  a 
discriminating  one  would  prefer  a  scabby,  measly  jack- 
rabbit  to  a  nice  young  lamb  or  a  spring  pullet,  and  have  a 
harder  job  to  catch  the  jack  to  boot.  J.  C.  J. 


Sheep-Dog  Contest  at  the  State  Fair. 

Sacramento,  Aug.  18,  1892. 
To  THE  Editor: — Thinking  probably  you  might  desire 
some  information  regarding  special  features  at  the  State 
Fair  in  which  your  readers  are  interested,  would  say  that  in 
addition  to  those  already  published,  we  have  arranged  for  a 
sheep  dog  trial,  so  that  owners  of  trained  collies,  etc.,  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  try  them  in  public.    We  have  of- 


fered three  premiums: 

For  the  best  sheep  dog  trial  in  work  with  band  of  sheep  $40 

Second  best   25 

Third  best   15 


In  years  past  there  has  been  considerable  competition  in 
the  breeding  and  training  of  this  character  of  dogs,  and  of 
recent  years  they  have  been  used  to  some  extent  in  han- 
dling all  kinds  of  livestock. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  give  breeders  and  trainers  an  oppor- 
to  show  their  dogs. 

The  date  for  the  contest  has  not  been  fixed,  but  it  will 
take  place  one  of  the  mornings  during  the  State  Fair. 

Edwin  F.  Smith,  Sedy. 

This  is  an  excellent  idea.  Let  all  call  attention  of  dog- 
owners  to  the  contest. — Ed.  Press. 


State  Fair  Special  Hog  Premiums. 

Sacramento,  Aug.  28,  1892. 
To  THE  Editor: — The  special  premiums  offered  by  the 
Union  Stock  Yard  Company,  at  the  State  Fair,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

For  the  best  pen  of  pigs,  not  less  than  six,  for  packing-house  pur- 
poses  $25 

Second  best   15 

Third  best   10 

Kindly  give  it  as  much  publication  as  possible,  that  the 
hog  industry  shall  reap  the  benefit  of  this  liberal  offer. 

Edwin  F.  Smith,  Sec'y. 


Ramie  at  the  Fairs. 

W.  H.  Murray,  State  Supt.  of  Ramie  Culture,  will  have 
samples  of  ramie  goods  and  the  plant  to  exhibit  at  the 
fairs,  and  will  be  at  the  exhibition  hails  on  the  days  named: 
Chico,  Aug.  22d,  23d  and  24th;  Napa,  Aug.  25th,  26th  and 
27th;  Marysville,  Aug.  29th,  30th  and  31st;  Auburn,  Sept.  ist, 
2d  and  3d;  State  Fair,  Sept,  5th  to  17th;  Stockton,  Sept. 
19th  to  24th;  Fresno,  Sept.  26th  to  Oct.  ist. 


Third  Fruit  Sale  in  Liverpool.— On  Aug.  19th 
the  third  sale  of  California  fruit  occurred  in  Liverpool. 
The  sale  was  largely  attended.  It  was  raining  hard  during 
the  time  of  the  sale  and  the  atmosphere  was  very  humid 
which  had  some  effect  on  prices.  These,  however,  were 
quite  good  under  the  circumstances.  Pears  brought  from 
$3  to  $3.75  per  box.  Peaches,  from  $1.75  to  $2  25.  Plums, 
$1.50  to  $2.50.  The  fruit  was  in  splendid  condition.  In- 
creased prices  are  looked  for  with  each  shipment. 


During  service  in  a  Westminster,  Oonn.,  church,  a 
steer  dashed  against  the  green  baize  door  and  ran  up  the 
aisle  with  the  door  on  his  horns. 


Petaluma  people  expect  shortly  to  have  a  starch  factory 
wtih  a  capacity  of  working  up  20  tons  of  potatoes  every  12 
hours. 


Ana.  27  1892 
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FRDIT  PICKING  AND  DRYING. 


Methods  of  Taking  Ripe  Fruit  from  the 
Tree  Discussed. 


BUSINESS  VIEW  OF  SULPHURING  AND 
BLEACHING  FRUIT. 


PACKING  IN  BULK  AND  PACKING  IN  CASES,  ETC., 
CONTRASTED. 


A  Practical  Essay  by  a  Successful  Fruitgrower  on 
the  Treatment  of  Apricots  In  all  Stages  From 
the  Tree  to  the  Market  Rural  Prize  Letters  for 
Month  of  August. 

Yuba  City,  Cal. 
To  THE  Editor: — Before  fruit  can  be  dried  it  must  be 
gathered.  In  gathering  fruit  when  the  whole  crop  is  to  be 
dried,  it  is  many  times  advisable  to  shake  the  fruit  off  the 
tree  instead  of  picking  it.  On  the  average  it  costs  about 
one-half  as  much  to  shake  the  fruit  off  as  to  pick  it.  One 
advantage  in  shaking  fruit  lies  in  the  fact  that  only  that 
which  is  ripe  will,  as  a  rule,  fall  to  the  ground;  and,  above 
all  things,  in  drying  fruit  of  all  kinds  be  sure  that  it  is 
thoroughly  ripe.  Green  fruit  will  only  dry  into  chips,  hard 
and  badly- colored,  while  even  overripe  fruit  will  much  of  it 
make  a  good  dried  article.  If  it  will  hold  its  shape  when 
cut  and  not  run  on  the  tray,  it  is  not  too  ripe.  Of  course 
it  is  not  necessary,  and  no  one  should  leave  fruit  on  the 
tree  until  it  will  not  handle  nicely  or  the  skin  will  break  too 
easily. 

If  it  is  decided  to  shake  the  fruit  from  the  tree,  a  canvass 
should  be  prepared,  from  i6  to  20  feet  square,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  tree,  and  one  seam  in  the  middle  sewed  only 
half  way  so  as  to  allow  to  be  spread  on  each  side  of  the 
tree.  The  trees  must  not  be  shaken  too  hard  for  fear  of 
getting  some  that  is  not  entirely  ripe.  I  have  known  or- 
chardists  to  gather  fruit  in  this  manner  for  75  cents  a  ton, 
while  the  average  cost  of  picking  is  a  little  more  than  $2. 
The  only  objection  to  shaking  the  fruit  off  the  tree,  and 
that  is  slight,  is  that  it  necessitates  more  prompt  handling 
by  the  cutters.  It  cannot  stand  stacked  up  in  boxes  for 
two  or  three  days,  as  each  bruise  will  then  develop  into  a 
black  spot  which  will  show  when  the  fruit  is  dried. 

Culling  Fruit  for  the  Drier. — There  is  a  tendency 
among  growers  to  try  to  gather  and  dry  everything,  no 
matter  how  small  or  inferior  it  may  be.  If  growers  would 
only  learn  that  fruit  is  excellent  food  for  hogs  and  would 
thus  dispose  of  some  of  their  inferior  stuff,  it  would  be 
much  better.  The  writer  has  frequently  bought  fruit  at 
prices  which  did  not  pay  wages  to  the  grower  for  cutting 
and  handling  it,  to  say  nothing  about  anything  for  the  fresh 
product,  besides  injuring  the  reputation  of  the  producer, 
the  section  in  which  it  was  grown,  and  the  State  as  well  as 
every  dealer  who  touched  it.  Cull  out  the  little,  hard,  poor 
stuff  and  do  not  cut  it.  Stop  the  expense  at  once.  It  is 
worthless,  do  not  spend  any  good  money  on  it.  It  dries 
up  into  almost  nothing  and  the  weight  will  never  be  missed 
if  you  leave  it  out.  If  you  cut  it  and  put  it  with  your  good 
fruit,  the  buyer  will  see  it  and  will  always  imagine  when  he 
sees  one  piece  that  there  is  ten  times  as  much  poor  as 
there  really  is  and  then  the  price  goes  off.  This  grading 
can  best  be  done  when  the  fruit  is  picked  or  shaken  from 
the  tree.  Instruct  your  men  what  to  take  and  see  that  the 
other  is  thrown  out.  If  it  is  not  the  worth  while  to  try  to 
feed  it  to  hogs  the  best  place  for  it  is  on  the  grouud  under 
the  trees. 

Cutting. — This  is  a  very  simple  process  and  requires 
but  little  watching.  The  grower  must  watch  that  all  the 
fruit  is  cut  clean  around,  and  each  half  separated  before  it  is 
put  on  the  tray.  In  this  way  the  fruit  will  have  a  clean, 
neat  appearance  that  will  be  lost  if  the  fruit  is  cut  part  way 
and  pulled  apart  the  remainder.  The  cost  of  cutting  va- 
ries with  the  size  of  the  fruit.  It  varies  from  $5  for 
smaller  fruits,  such  as  apricots  and  plums,  down  to  $3  for 
large  peaches.  In  large  orchards  it  may  be  best  to  grade 
fruit  before  cutting,  but  this  is  hardly  practical  in  small 
orchards  and  had  best  not  be  attempted.  In  spreading 
fruit  on  the  tray,  of  course  everyone  knows  it  should  be 
placed  with  the  cut  side  up  and  as  close  together  as  pos- 
sible without  getting  one  piece  on  top  of  another. 

Trays.— The  standard  tray  used  throughout  the  State 
is  made  2x3  feet  in  size.  The  best  trays  are  made  of 
thoroughly  seasoned  pine  sawed  one-half  inch  thick  and 
surfaced  on  one  side.  I  think  those  made  of  three  eight- 
inch  boards  are  best.  The  boards  are  nailed  on  a  cleat, 
ixij  inch,  two  feet  long.  Use  wire  nails  long  enough  to 
clinch  on  the  botlom  of  the  cleat.  Put  three  nails  in  the 
end  of  each  board.  Don't  try  to  clinch  the  nails  when  you 
drive  them  by  putting  an  iron  under  the  cleat,  but  turn  the 
tray  over  and  clinch  care'ully.  Remember  that  your  trays 
will  s'^e  lots  of  hard  usage  and  will  need  to  be  as  strong  as 
possible.  Don't  buy  trays  that  are  not  standard  size.  You 
may  want  to  loan  them  to  your  neighbor  and  then  they 
probably  would  not  fit  his  bleacher.  In  making  trays,  if 
the  lumber  is  quite  well-seasoned,  don't  crowd  the  boards 
too  close.  There  wants  to  be  a  crack  between  each  board. 
This  crack  will  soon  develop  of  itself,  unless  the  lumber  is 
unusually  well-sea<ioned. 

Sulphuring  or  Bleaching.— In  regard  to  this  ques- 
tion there  has  been  much  discussion,    Some  able  writcrt 


on  the  subject  condemn  it.    One  of  the  best  known  and 
mqpt  respected  scientists  says  it   should  not  be  done. 
However,  with  ail  due  respect  to  these  persons,  we  must 
say  that  the  growers  of  California  fruits  are  not  in  the  busi- 
ness for  pleasure.    As  business  men  they  must  conduct 
their  affairs  so  as  to  be  successful.    If  they  offer  goods  in 
the  market  for  sale  they  must  have  what  the  buyers  want 
and  are  willing  to  pay  for.    The  buyer  says  that  the  goods 
must  be  bright,  and  every  year  he  seems  to  want  them  a 
little  brighter  than  the  year  before.    If  they  want  our  fruit 
light-colored  and  we  can  make  it  so   by  such  a  simple 
method  as  sulphuring,  we  have  no  reason  to  complain.  If 
they  want  it  black,  why  we  can  develop  some  easy,  simple, 
harmless  method  of  making  it  black.    This  may  not  be 
"  educating  people  to  know  and  enjoy  the  rich,  fruity  flavor 
of  natural  fruit,"  but  it  is  comon  sense  and  good  business. 
We  can  afford  to  let  scientists  discuss  the  effect  of  the  sul- 
phur fumes  as  being  deleterious  to  health,  but  we  cannot 
aflfbrd  to  sell  dried  peaches  for  five  cents  a  pound  that  we 
might  by  bleaching  get  ten  cents  for.    The  hest  bleachers 
are  now  made  so  that  they  will  hold  a  truckload  of  fruit, 
truck  and  all.    They  are  made  about  four  feet  wide  by  six 
long  and  seven  high.    Each  end  is  made  to  open  out, 
usually  hinged  on  the  top  and  raised  by  a  weight  on  a  rope 
passing  over  a  pulley.    If  the  bleacher  is  thus  made,  the 
handling  of  trays  in  and  out  of  the  bleacher  is  avoided  and 
there  is  some  saving  in  labor.    Any  kind  of  a  four-wheeled 
truck  or  car  can  be  used,  so  that  it  is  wide  enough  to 
hold  a  tray,  i.  e.,  three  feet,  and  long  enough  for  two 
piles,  or  four  feet.    From  30  to  40  trays  can  be  put  on  a 
car.    The  car  or  truck  is  run  into  the  bleacher,  sulphured, 
then  run  to  the  drying  ground  and  the  trays  scattered  out. 
If  much  fruit  is  being  handled,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have 
several  cars.    For  small  orchards  it  is  less  expensive  and 
almost  as  good  to  use  the  old-fashioned  bleacher,  which  is 
made  so  as  to  receive  and  hold  the  trays  in  place.  They 
are  three  feet  one-half  inch  wide,  four  feet  eight  inches 
long  and  six  or  seven  feet  high,  measurement  clear  on  the 
inside.    The  frame  is  made  on  the  outside  and  it  is  then 
covered  with  flooring  on  the  inside,  so  as  to  have  a  smooth, 
light  surface  on  three  sides  and  the  top,  one  end  being 
left  for  the  door,  which  can  be  arranged  in  any  way  to  suit. 
The  bottom  may  as  well  be  left  open.    Strips  an  inch 
square  and  four  feet  eight  inches  long  are  then  nailed  on 
the  sides  of  the  bleacher,  making  slides  or  cleats  on  which 
to  put  the  trays.    These  should  be  three  and  one-half 
inches  apart,  so  as  to  allow  the  fumes  of  the  sulphur  to  cir- 
culate throughout  the  whole  of  the  fruit.    These  cleats 
should  not  be  run  closer  to  the  ground  than  about  18 
inches,  which  will  give  room  for  about  30  trays  in  a 
bleacher  six  feet  high. 

In  putting  the  trays  on  the  cleats  care  should  be  taken 
that  a  space  is  left  between  the  two  trays  that  are  on  the 
same  cleat,  and  also  between  the  end  of  the  bleacher  and 
the  tray.  If  the  bleacher  is  made  as  above  stated,  four 
feet  eight  inches  long,  there  will  be  nearly  three  inches 
space.  The  fumes  of  the  sulphur  are  obtained  by  burning 
it  in  any  convenient  way  in  an  old  iron  dish,  which  is  sunk 
slightly  in  the  ground  inside  but  near  one  edge  of  the  bot- 
tom of  the  bleacher.    A  very  slight  draft  may  be  allowed. 

The  length  of  time  which  fruit  is  to  be  sulphured  is 
usually  stated  at  30  minutes.  Many  growers,  however, 
leave  the  fruit  in  the  fumes  a  longer  time.  There  appears 
to  be  a  difference  in  the  different  varieties  of  fruit,  and  per- 
haps a  difference  also  in  the  soil  or  amount  of  moisture  in 
the  fruit,  that  has  something  to  do  with  the  effect  of  the 
sulphur  on  the  fruit.  Peaches  like  Susquehanna  or  Muir, 
that  are  naturally  bright  yellow  in  color,  do  not  need  as 
much  as  others  which  are  darker  and  thicker  in  their  ap- 
pearance. All  these  minor  points  can  best  be  learned  by 
experience.  It  will  pay  every  one  to  try  a  little  longer  time 
than  30  minutes,  and  if  better  results  are  obtained  by  one 
hour  than  less,  why  use  more  time.  As  to  the  kind  of  sul- 
phur to  be  used,  only  the  pure,  sublimed  article  should 
be  tolerated.  Sublimed  sulphur  is  at  least  supposed  to 
contain  nothing  but  sulphur,  while  ordinary  ground  sulphur 
contains  much  foreign  matter,  in  fact,  everything  that 
comes  with  it  as  it  is  scraped  up  naturally  where  deposited, 
the  process  of  manufacturing  being  nothing  more  than  pul- 
verizing, and  the  clays  and  other  minerals  may  produce 
something  in  their  fumes  that  would  be  injurious.  We 
would  caution  growers  strongly  against  the  use  of  common 
kinds  of  cheap  ground  sulphur.  The  cost  of  a  good  article 
is  so  slit'ht  that  no  one  need  think  of  that.  The  amount  to 
be  used  is  about  one  and  one-half  pounds  for  a  bleacher 
full  of  fruit.  See  that  the  bleacher  is  entirely  filled  with 
good  strong  fumes. 

Taking  up  Fruit. — No  time  can  be  stated  for  drying, 
as  it  depends  entirely  on  the  weather.  It  is  dry  enough  to 
take  from  the  tray  when  the  juice  cannot  easily  be  squeezed 
out  of  it.  Never  allow  fruit  to  get  dry  so  that  it  will  rattle. 
It  must  be  leathery  and  tough.  A  mass  of  it  in  a  sack 
should  feel  soft  and  pliable.  It  should  always  be  taken  up 
in  the  middle  of  the  day — the  hottest  part.  Eggs  of  insects, 
if  any  have  been  laid  during  preceding  evening  or  morn- 
ing, will  then  have  been  killed  by  the  heat. 

When  emptying  the  fruit  from  the  trays  it  is  best  to  cull 
out  all  pieces  that  have  not  made  good  dried  fruit.  All  that 
is  too  dark,  or  any  small  or  green  fruit,  should  then  be  thrown 
out.  The  ftuit  is  all  spread  out  before  you  and  it  is  a  very 
easy  matter  to  take  out  a  few  poor  pieces. 

As  soon  as  the  fruit  is  taken  from  the  tray  it  should  be 
put  at  once  in  a  close,  tight  room,  merely  dumping  it  on 
the  floor.  This  room  should  have  no  ventilation,  as  by 
this  means  the  rich,  fruity  flavor  is  much  better  retained. 
It  is  better  also  if  the  room  can  be  kept  dark.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  no  insect  life  must  be  allowed  in  this 
room.  This  fruit  on  the  floor  should  now  be  shoveled  over 
once  in  two  days,  so  as  to  allow  fresh  air  to  strike  it,  else 
some  pieces  that  were  rather  green  and  soft  may  mold.  As 
it  is  put  in  fresh  that  part  may  be  kept  somewhat  back  from 
the  rest,  and  as  it  cures  it  is  piled  deeper  and  deeper  and 
requires  less  and  less  frequent  shoveling. 

This  after  process  of  curing  fruit  is  very  important,  and 
the  grower's  success  depends  very  much  on  how  he  ma- 
nipulates his  fruit  after  it  comes  from  the  tray.   It  is  owing 


to  the  difference  in  this  respect  that  makes  so  much  differ- 
ence in  estimates  of  the  number  of  pounds  of  green  fruit  re- 
quired for  a  pound  of  dried  fruit.  One  man  who  under- 
stands his  business  can  take  5^  pounds  of  Muir  peaches 
and  make  a  pound  of  extra  choice  dried,  while  another 
takes  8  pounds  to  make  a  pound  of  common  dried  fruit.  If 
you  will  ponder  on  these  figures  you  will  find  a  vast  differ- 
ence in  the  results  in  dollars. 

If  fruit  once  gets  too  dry  it  is  a  rather  risky  thing  to  try 
wettmer  it.  You  may  make  it  work  successfully,  but  it  is 
doubtful.  The  best  way  is  to  keep  the  natural  juice  in  the 
fruit,  all  that  you  can,  and  have  your  fruit  safe  to  keep. 

Packing. — There  is  little  call  at  present  for  fruit  packed 
in  boxes,  except  for  direct  trade  with  the  Rocky  mountain 
States  and  some  fancy  trade  East.  The  standard  boxes 
are  25  and  50  pounds.  In  packing,  line  the  box  with  white 
paper  and  face  on  a  sheet  of  oiled  paper.  Face  the  box 
with  nice,  bright,  average  sized  pieces,  packed  in  rows  face 
or  pit  side  down.  This,  the  top  of  the  box,  will  be  filled 
first,  and  then  the  box  filled  and  pressed  down  and  the  bot- 
tom nailed  on.  There  are  various  kinds  of  screw  and  lever 
presses,  any  of  which  are  good. 

The  package  in  which  the  bulk  of  the  crop  of  California 
fruit  will  go  to  market  is  the  white  cotton  sack.  Use 
sacks  that  are  heavy  enough.  There  was  much  complaint 
last  season  in  regard  to  light-weight  sacks;  many  receivers 
say  that  they  arrived  torn  and  damaged.  The  difference 
in  price  is  only  one  cent,  and  claims  for  loss  will  frequently 
amount  to  much  more  than  that. 

Marketing.— In  marketing  dried  fruit,  as  in  all  other 
products,  each  one  must  be  his  own  judge  of  what  is  most 
advisable.  We  will  only  observe  that,  judging  by  the  past, 
in  seasons  of  high  prices  the  freesellers  have  been  the 
lucky  ones;  that  sales  previous  to  or  about  the  time  when 
the  goods  were  ready  to  deliver,  made  most  money.  In 
seasons  of  low  prices,  those  who  were  able  to  and  did  hold 
until  very  late  in  the  season,  until  almost  the  next  year,  got 
the  best  returns.  Selling  is  something,  however,  that  each 
one  knows  best  about  for  himself,  at  least  he  thinks  so. 

C.  E.  Williams. 


DRYING  APRICOTS  IN  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

Santa  Ana,  Orange  Co. 

To  THE  Editor  :— The  apricot  crop  is  harvested.  The 
rush  is  over.  Now,  while  all  the  wisdom  of  experience  is 
fresh  in  our  minds,  we  will  note  thereon  for  future  use; 
perhaps  for  the  use  of  others  also. 

"Shall  I  dry  or  sell  green?" 

Yearly  this  is  the  question  which  presents  itself  to  the 
mind  of  the  farmer.  To  dry,  there  is  all  the  extra  work, 
the  responsibility,  the  extra  investment  of  capital  and  the 
risk,  and  the  waiting  for  returns.  So  the  buyers  of  the 
apricot  green  tempt  those  who  could  well  dry  themselves, 
as  well  as  those  who  bought  their  orchards  ready  made,  and 
are  not  really  in  the  fruit-growing  business  for  what  there  is 
in  it.  Pity  there  are  any  such.  They  "  rattle  "  the  market 
and  hurt  those  who  look  to  the  return  given  their  fruit  for 
all  they  have. 

But  let's  look  at  this  matter  of  selling  apricots  green.  If 
you  do  not  dry  at  all,  you  lose  a  decided  percentage  of  your 
crop.  You  have  to  pick  before  they  are  full  weight.  The 
overripe  drops  and  rots.  There  is  no  fruit  where  the  waste 
comes  so  insidiously.  It  drops  and  seems  to  melt  away. 
But  we  who  have  observed  the  matter  closely  for  years, 
consider  that  the  saving  of  the  dropped  fruit  pays  for  the 
harvesting  of  the  crop. 

When  the  apricot  is  sold  for  shipment  green,  t.  e.,  not  to 
go  to  a  big  drying  firm,  but  to  go  to  Chicago,  say,  to  be 
sold  green,  there  is  still  more  waste.  It  is  a  question,  un- 
less a  whole  orchard  is  engaged  and  the  dropped  fruit 
saved,  whether  at  $40  per  ton,  even,  it  pays  as  well  to  sell 
green  as  it  does  to  dry.  Forty  dollars  was  paid  for  select 
fruit  to  ship  as  just  stated.  Fifteen  to  twenty-five  dollars 
was  paid  this  year  for  apricots  by  the  drier,  but  at  the 
average  price  dried  fruit  is  selling,  it  is  worth  to  the  farmer 
at  least  i  j{  cents  on  the  trees.  But,  to  make  his  profits  and 
interest  on  capital  invested,  the  big  drier  cannot  afford 
to  pay  beyond  a  certain  sum. 

I  estimate  that  it  costs  2%  cents  to  dry  the  apricot.  This 
counts  in  current  wages  for  all  employed  (family  and  all), 
cost  of  everything  and  interest  on  plant,  such  as  trays, 
boxes,  etc.  Add  to  this  the  worth  of  the  fruit  green,  say  at 
one  cent  per  pound,  average  price  here — we  calculate  five 
pounds  of  green  to  one  of  dry.  That  is  the  way  our  fruit 
runs.  This  makes  7}i  cents  cost  to  the  farmer,  staying  at 
home  and  making  good  wages.  Take  9^  cents  per  pound, 
average  price  paid  in  July  this  year,  probably,  for  dried 
apricots,  there  is  2}i  cents  per  pound  net  profit  to  the 
grower.  It  seems  to  us  that  that  is  good  return  financially, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  peculiar  privileges  and  independence 
of  the  farmer's  life. 

Do  you  decide  to  dry,  then .-'  We  do  every  year.  Even 
on  poor  wages;  wages,  money  earned  at  home,  is  every  way 
desirable.  And  the  little  children  can  do  so  much.  Our 
youngest  are  earning  quite  a  little  pile  of  money  picking 
up  and  cutting  and  spreading  on  trays  the  dropped  fruit 
from  our  "  white  "  trees  (Large  Early);  often  they  were  so 
much  picked  it  did  not  pay  the  picker  to  go  over  them  be- 
cause the  "  red  "  apricots  (Early  Moorpark)  crowded  so. 
We  give  the  children  tickets  marked  "  One  Tray,"  and 
when  the  crop  is  sold  they  cash  the  tickets. 

Having  decided  to  dry,  get  a  good  picker.  Get  good 
help  at  anything — be  ready  to  pay  what  it  is  worth.  A 
good  picker  will  pick  over  a  ton  a  day  the  height  of  the 
season,  and  not  throw  or  tumble  his  fruit  about  roughly. 
He  will  be  patient,  too,  early  and  late  in  the  season  when 
it  is  necessary  to  go  over  the  trees  for  small  returns — say 
four  or  five  hundred  pounds  a  day.  Of  course  he  will  want 
a  good  substantial  stepladder  and  a  basket  with  a  wide, 
thick  strap  attached  by  which  he  can  sling  the  basket  over 
one  shoulder,  where  it  hangs  in  front  of  him  and  he  picks 
with  both  hands.  He  will  not  knock  off  a  great  deal  of 
green  fiuit  at  the  first  picking,  but  this  cannot  be  altogether 
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helped.  If  it  is  saved  out  by  the  "  cutters  "  into  a  pail 
kept  for  the  purpose,  it  can  be  made  into  jelly  and  not 
wasted. 

Shall  I  hire  "cutters"  or  have  a  machine?  It  may 
sound  retrogressive,  but  we  do  not  believe  in  any  kind  of 
apricot-cutting  machine  but  the  human  hand.  The  ma- 
chines muss  the  fruit,  will  not  cut  the  fully  ripe,  which  is 
best  of  all  for  makirg  good  dried  fruit,  and  all  machines 
are  slower  in  the  long  run  than  expert  "  cutters,"  who 
"  lay  "  as  they  cut.  We  pay  15  cents  per  75-pound  box. 
It  is  a  good  price,  but  we  can  always  get  good  help. 
There  are  secrets  in  this  hand-cutting  of  apricots;  we  teach 
our  help  how  to  make  no  false  motions.  One  who  does 
not,  makes  good  wages. 

Next  to  pickers  and  cutters,  trays  are  to  be  considered. 
A  tray  2x3  feet  of  "shakes"  (split  are  best,  but  they  are 
hardly  to  be  had  of  late,  so  sawed  smooth  side  up  must  be 
used),  with  "inch-stuff"  for  the  sides  and  "half-inch"  for 
the  ends  and  crosspiece  underneath.  This  is  an  important 
point.  Some  make  "  inch-stuff"  for  ends  and  "  half- inch  " 
for  sides.  The  consequence  is  that  the  sides  "  spring  " 
when  weighted  and  piled  high,  and  in  one  season's  use 
many  will  pry  off.  Besides,  the  crosspiece  at  bottom  will 
work  loose.  But  with  "  inch  "  sides,  the  endpiece  lapping 
on  can  have  two  nails  in  each  corner,  preventing  the  pry- 
ing, while  the  thick  sides  prevent  the  springing.  As  for 
the  staypiece  underneath,  at  each  end  a  larger  nail  can  be 
used,  making  the  tray  much  stiffer  for  handling.  Besides, 
thus  made,  the  different  parts  are  tied  together. 

Next,  stretchers  strongly  made,  of  size  to  hold  two  piles 
of  trays;  as  many  as  you  find,  you  need  to  handle  all  the 
trays.  A  stone  boat  and  a  steady  old  farm  horse  to  draw 
the  fruit  from  the  orchard  is  another  desideratum.  Here 
we  are — the  fruit  picked,  brought  up,  cut,  laid  on  trays, 
and — next,  there  is  the  sulphur-box  and  drying-ground. 

There  is  no  time  in  such  a  brief  practical  article  to  dis- 
cuss the  pros  and  cons  of  driers  and  sulphuring.  We  have 
studied  the  matter  and  discussed  it  at  length  in  the  papers 
these  years  back;  were,  in  fact,  pioneers  in  fighting  the 
modes  and  principles  of  the  reckless  sulphurers.  But  to 
come  down  to  hard,  cold  facts — business,  in  short: 

First,  as  to  driers:  To  make  a  wide  market  for  our 
dried  apricots,  they  must  compete  with  dried  peaches  and 
apples  in  the  eastern  markets.  To  compete,  they  must  be 
reasonable  in  price.  To  be  reasonable  in  price,  all  the 
processes  for  producing  a  first-class  product  that  will  sell 
must  be  made  as  cheap,  simple  and  effective  as  possible. 
Thus  only  can  the  producer  and  those  who  handle  and 
market  the  fruit  get  a  fair  per  cent  of  profit  on  the  time  and 
capital  used  for  harvesting  the  crop.  We  are  convinced 
this  cannot  be  done  if  driers  are  used;  and  in  the  regions 
where  apr'cots  grow  in  commercial  quantities,  not  only  is 
fuel  too  high  to  make  driers  profitable,  but  the  climate  is 
such  that  they  are  not  needed.  The  best  sun-dried  product 
is  sold  as  "  evaporated,"  and  is  equal  to  it,  if  not  better. 
We  contend  it  is  better,  the  chemical  action  of  the  sun's 
rays  in  drying  giving  a  richer,  finer  flavor  to  the  fruit.  But, 
and  here  we  come  to  the  much-discussed  sulphuring 
process: 

There  is  no  use  talking;  our  dried  apricots  will  not  sell 
in  the  Chicago  market,  unsulphured.  And,  if  not  sul- 
phured some,  moths,  the  pest  of  the  fruitgrower,  will  lay 
their  eggs  on  the  fruit.  Then  to  the  intelligent  fruitgrower, 
who  is  also  conscientious  and  would  not  produce  an  article 
containing  elements  unhealthy  to  the  consumer,  comes  the 
question  of  how  much  to  sulphur  to  make  a  fruit  that  will 
sell  and  not  be  hurtful.  We  have,  to  our  satisfaction, 
reached  the  golden  mean  at  this  point:  One-half  cofieecup- 
ful  of  the  best  California  sulphur  to  20  trays  in  an  air-tight 
sulphur-box;  time  of  process,  one  hour  only. 

If  you  were  here,  as  I  write,  I  would  practically  show 
you  the  importance  of  the  little  points  in  this  last  sentence. 
Here  are  two  handfuls  of  fruit.  One  is  a  rich,  dark  amber 
hue,  shiny,  a  clear,  slightly  translucent  look  to  the  skin. 
The  other  is  of  a  lighter  amber  hue,  more  shiny,  more 
translucent.  "Yes,  I  know,"  you  will  say.  The  first  is 
Early  Moorpark,  the  red  fruit;  the  last  is  Large  Early,  the 
white  apricot. 

You  are  wrong.  They  are  both  Early  Moorpark.  And 
the  last  has  had  twice  as  much  sulphur  used,  and  was  twice 
as  long  in  the  sulphur-bath  as  the  first.  Eat  the  first;  it  is 
a  pleasant,  fruity  sweetmeat,  so  to  speak.  Eat  the  second, 
and  it  stings  your  mouth;  you  taste  the  jfMr  for  sometime 
after.  The  first  when  cooked,  previously  slightly  parboiled 
in  sodawater,  retains  all  its  fruity  flavor  and  loses  all  the 
little  extra  acid  the  surface  has  taken  on  in  the  sulphur- 
box. 

We  have  come  to  the  sulphur-box.  We  use  a  stationary 
box,  holding  20  trays,  a  small  cellar  underneath,  an  open- 
ing in  the  floor  of  the  box,  and  an  outside  opening,  below 
the  door,  to  the  cellarway. 

Your  fruit  is  in.  The  big  door  is  shut.  We  take  a  hand- 
ful of  newspaper,  wrinkled  so  as  to  make  several  pockets 
on  top,  wrap  a  smooth  piece  around  and  under  so  no  sul- 
phur can  fall  through.  We  sprinkle  our  quantum  of  sul- 
phur in  this  bunch  of  paper,  light  it  and  insert  it  through 
the  outside  opening  to  the  pit  beneath  the  box.  Then  shut 
all  tightly.  This  paper  method  gives  the  sulphur  a  good 
start,  hastening  the  process. 

There  is  an  empty  stretcher  resting  on  horses  by  the  box, 
A  full  one  of  cut  fruit  in  the  cutting-room.  A  man  and  a 
stout  boy  make  the  change  quickly.  Out  comes  the  full 
stretcher  and  is  set  on  a  rest  near-by.  Out  in  a  trice  come 
the  trays  from  the  box  and  are  carried  and  spread  on  the 
drying-ground,  protected  from  all  intrusion  by  a  high,  wire- 
netting  fence.  In  goes  the  freshly  cut  fruit.  It  is  a  short 
process  to  those  who  know  how  to  make  every  motion  tell. 

The  next  step  is  the  drying.  Let  the  sun  do  that.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  cover  at  night.  Neither  is  it  necessary  to 
look  over  your  fruit  and  select  out  that  which  is  dry.  Let 
•I  r;  u-ASj  stand  till  all  are  dry.  Then  leave  them  out  one 
niKht  to  gather  enough  moisture  to  soften  them..  Then  go 
out  early  the  next  morning  and  examine  the  'cots.  If  the 
dry  ones  of  the  night  before  are  in  the  right  condition,  stack 
yy.  trays  immediately.  If  too  soft,  let  them  lie  till  the  sun 
thpm  sufficiently,  so  they  will  not  stick  together  when 


put  into  the  sweat-boxes.  Then  stack,  and  have  the  fruit 
put  into  the  boxes  the  same  day. 

Then  the  scraper,  with  his  2x4-inch  piece  of  steel  (cabi- 
netmaker's woodscraper),  scrapes  the  'cots  from  the  trays 
into  the  "  sweat-boxes."  There  they  stand  24  hours  or 
more.  The  moisture  on  them  from  the  last  night's  expo- 
sure causes  them  to  sweat  even — they  lose  their  chippiness, 
are  waxy  and  pliable,  but  they  must  have  been  perfectly 
cured  the  day  before.  No  matter  if  some  are  overdry,  all 
must  be  dry  or  they  will  not  keep.  And  in  the  sweat-box 
they  must  be  covered  tightly  from  the  moths. 

With  average  drying  weather,  the  apricot  will  sun-dry  in 
four  days.  Excessively  hot  weather  is  not  the  best  for  dry- 
ing; it  scalds  the  fruit.  This  year  has  been  the  perfection 
of  drying  weather — breezy,  and  of  moderate  temperature. 
The  "cutters"  have  needed  wraps  nearly  every  forenoon 
and  sometimes  late  in  the  evening. 

Dried  and  sweated,  the  fruit  is  ready  to  sack.  Buyers 
have  been  particular  about  sacks  this  year.  No  second 
hand  sacks  allowed — no  flour-sacks,  as  last  year.  The 
regulation  size,  36x20  inches.  Price  of  sacks  to  be  bought, 
8J  to  10  cents.  We  made  our  own.  Bought  of  the  local 
dry-goods  merchant,  Lawrence  Mills,  LL.,  for  6J  cents  a 
yard  per  bolt.  Each  bolt  made  about  43  sacks.  Cost 
about  ^\  cents  per  sack.  Takes  one  spool  of  thread.  No. 
30,  per  bolt.  We  cut  off  41  inches  for  a  sack.  Cloth  36 
inches  wide.  We  use  soft-laid  twine.  No.  6,  and  a  big 
darning  needle  for  sewing  up  the  sacks. 

While  sacking,  we  use  a  stationary  box,  fashioned  to  act 
as  a  funnel,  about  36  inches  from  the  floor.  It  has  hooks 
on  which  to  hang  the  bags.  The  fruit  is  dumped,  not  in 
very  large  quantities  at  a  time,  into  the  bag  through  the 
wooden  funnel.  The  bag  must  be  "jumped  "  or  "jounced  " 
when  most  full  to  make  it  solid.  Well-shaken,  they  will 
average  85  pounds  in  weight  when  filled  and  sewed. 

As  to  varieties  of  fruit  to  dry,  we  think  the  Early  Moor- 
park or  E^rly  Royal  the  finest.  The  trees,  managed 
rightly  in  the  growing,  can  be  relied  on  for  a  good  crop. 
They  are  not  so  juicy  as  the  Large  Early  and  dry  quicker. 
This  last  makes  a  very  fancy  brand  of  fruit,  but  is  not  so 
sweet  and  rich.  The  Early  Moorpark,  dead  ripe,  ever  so 
"mussy  "  to  cut  and  handle,  makes  lovely  dried  fruit,  sweet 
and  waxy.  By  the  way,  this  soft  fruit,  if  not  slightly  sul- 
phured, would  turn  black,  sun-dried,  and  cannot  be  handled 
in  a  cutting  machine  at  all,  and  does  not  dry  very  well  in  a 
closed  room.  But  it  is  on  such  fruit  as  this  that  the  rancher 
who  dries  his  own  fruit  makes  much  of  his  profit  and  his 
good  wages  working  at  home. 

NOTES. 

We  have  about  200  bearing  apricot  trees.  As  near  as 
we  can  calculate  now,  we  shall  net  $500  from  these  trees. 
This  is  a  good  investment  on  capital,  even  calling  the  land 
worth  $100  per  acre.  An  Easterner,  who  is  passing  his 
first  summer  in  California,  admits  this,  though  he  thought 
land  ridiculously  high  when  he  came  here  nearly  a  year  ago. 

About  five  pounds  of  sulphur  is  what  we  allow  for  a  ton 
of  green  fruit. 

The  "  cutters  "  must  be  watched  that  they  lay  the  fruit 
well.  It  must  be  cut  evenly  in  two — not  one  shred  of  at- 
tachment between  the  two  halves — or  they  will  not  dry  in 
good  shape.  Very  soft  fruit  must  be  shaped  a  little  when 
laid  down.  Your  cutters  must  cut  all  the  way  around  the 
fruit,  not  cut  pushing  the  stone  ahead  of  the  knife.  This 
leaves  a  bad,  jagged  edge.  The  fruit  must,  of  course,  be 
laid  skin-side  down.  It  may  be  pretty  well  crowded  on  the 
tray. 

Soft-laid  twine  generally  sells  for  35  cents  per  pound. 
One-half  pound  is  ample  to  sew  up  100  sacks. 

Allowing  four  to  five  days  to  dry  the  apricot,  50  trays  per 
ton  of  green  fruit  are  enough  to  allow  for  handling. 

Every  farmer  ought  to  take  some  big  daily  with  its  weekly 
report  of  the  eastern  markets.  It  will  keep  him  posted  as 
to  fair  prices.  If  he  reads  and  thinks,  he  will  know  enough 
not  to  ask  too  high  a  price  for  his  products,  nor  sell  out  at 
too  low  a  price.  Arthur  J.  Towner. 


EVAPORATING  PRUNES  IN  OREGON.  . 

t\ 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Oregon  State  Horticultural 
Society,  Mr.  A.  H.  Carson  read  a  paper  on  prune-culture, 
from  which  we  republish  the  following  upon  the  use  of  an 
evaporator  for  prunes  : 

The  prune  orchard  is  now  five  years  old — the  age  when 
we  expect  it  to  become  profitable,  the  age,  too,  when  we 
must  learn  the  best  methods  of  gathering,  evaporating  and 
marketing  the  crop.  Much  depends  as  to  the  value  of  the 
crop  on  its  proper  management  in  evaporating.  By  reason 
of  our  moist  climate  we  must  use  the  evaporator.  To  be- 
gin with,  let  us  understand  that  no  one  can  cure  a  first-class 
prune  unless  the  fruit  is  ripe,  consequently  the  prunes 
should  be  ripe  before  gathering.  The  French  and  Italian 
are  usually  shaken  from  the  tree  into  canvass.  The  Silver 
is  generally  picked  by  hand,  owing  to  its  large  size.  Where 
trees  are  shaken,  it  should  be  done  gently,  so  that  only  the 
ripe  fruit  will  fall.  Before  the  prunes  are  scalded  they 
should  be  graded.  It  greatly  facilitates  the  handling  of  a 
large  crop  of  prunes  to  grade  before  evaporating.  Prunes 
of  different  grades  should  not  be  dried  on  the  same  tray,  as 
the  smaller  prunes  are  liable  to  overdry  unless  they  are 
hand-picked,  which  is  a  loss  of  time  and  labor.  After  the 
prunes  are  graded,  the  next  detail  is  to  scald,  or  dip,  the 
fruit.  Now,  the  scalding  or  dipping  process  is  an  im- 
portant detail  and  should  be  understood.  We  use  a  weak 
lye  of  one  pound  concentrated  to  16  gallons  of  water,  and, 
while  scalding,  the  lye  should  be  kept  at  a  boiling  point. 
The  object  of  scalding  is  to  cure  the  prune  of  its  bloom 
and  cut  the  skin  to  facilitate  evaporation.  The  prunes  are 
put  in  a  wire  basket,  large  enough  to  hold  half  a  bushel, 
and  are  plunged  into  the  boiling  lye  long  enough  so  that 
the  skin  of  the  prune  shows  minute  cracks,  then  it  is  taken 
out  and  washed  in  clean,  cold  water  to  remove  any  lye  that 
may  adhere  to  the  fruit.  It  is  then  placed  on  trays  and 
carried  to  the  evaporator.  I  know  there  is  some  prejudice 
against  the  use  of  lye  for  dipping  the  prune,  but  there  is  no 


foundation  for  it,  for,  if  immediately  after  the  prunes  are 
dipped  they  are  thoroughly  washed  in  clean  water,  no  trace 
of  lye  can  be  found,  and  an  analysis  will  verify  this  as- 
sertion. 

Let  me  impress  on  your  minds  that  this  dipping  process  is 
a  very  important  operation  that  enters  into  the  curing  of  a 
first-c'ass  prune.  When  the  skin  of  the  prune  shows  small 
minute  cracks  it  is  done  right.  The  operator  should  watch 
the  dipping  with  care,  and  not  scald  too  little  or  too  much, 
as  it  means  a  superior  prune  if  properly  done  with  a  proper 
evaporation  which  should  follow.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
paper  we  may  assume  that  we  have  a  perfect  evaporator, 
one  that  dries  the  prunes  properly,  quickly  and  cheaply. 
It  would  be  a  proper  question  to  ask  what  degree  of  heat 
should  be  used  when  we  first  put  the  prunes  into  the 
evaporator.  My  answer  would  be  150  degrees,  provided 
your  evaporator  has  a  perfect  circulation,  and  without  air 
circulation  you  will  cook  the  fruit,  not  evaporate  it.  This 
degree  of  heat  expels  the  moisture  and  the  circulation 
carries  it  off.  When  the  prunes  are  nearly  cured,  I  then 
increase  the  heat  to  180  or  200  degrees.  Finishing  the 
fruit  at  a  high  degree  of  heat  brings  the  pectine,  or  fruit 
jelly,  to  the  surface,  where  it  remains,  giving  the  rich  amber 
color  which  so  much  enhances  its  value.  The  high  heat 
also  cures  the  prune  at  the  pit  or,  properly  speaking, 
changes  the  juices  of  the  prune  into  thick  jelly,  a  condition 
in  which  they  will  keep  for  an  indefinite  time,  if  properly 
boxed  and  kept  from  the  moth.  In  coloring  the  prunes 
with  high  heat,  too  much  care  cannot  be  used  by  the  opera- 
tor, so  as  not  to  burn  the  fruit.  Then,  again,  do  not  over- 
dry;  a  prune  does  not  need  to  be  so  dry  as  to  rattle,  to 
keep;  a  soft,  spongy  prune  is  the  prune  that  the  market 
demands.  There  are  many  ways  of  "  finishing  "  the  prune 
after  drying,  one  of  which  I  have  used  to  advantage  when 
they  did  not  present  the  bright  appearance  that  they 
should.  If  over-dried,  they  can  be  improved  by  dip- 
ping in  boiling  hot  water  for  30  seconds,  using  one  pound 
of  glycerine  to  16  gallons  of  water.  This  gives  the  prunes 
the  glossy  appearance  besides  the  soft  feel. 

In  regard  to  packing.  For  all  first  and  second-grade 
prunes,  I  would  use  2S-pouDd  boxes;  for  other  grades  use 
sacks.  Then,  invariably  stamp  the  brand  on  your  boxes,  if 
your  prunes  merit  it;  let  the  purchaser  know  who  evapo- 
rated them  and  what  State  they  are  from.  To  prunegrow- 
ers  of  Oregon,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  a  few  statis- 
tics on  prune  importation.  In  1889  there  was  imported 
into  the  United  States  43717,353  pounds  of  prunes. 
Nevertheless,  although  the  prune  crop  of  1890  had  nearly 
doubled  over  the  year  1889,  in  that  year  there  was  im- 
ported 61,905,782  pounds.  These  figures  are  all  the 
thoughtful  man  requires.  If  they  fail  to  teach  a  lesson, 
anything  I  can  say  as  to  the  necessity  of  looking  carefully 
after  his  prune  orchard  would  be  in  vain. 


The  Raisin-Growers'  and  Packers'  Combination. 

On  Wednesday,  August  17,  another  meeting  of  those  in 
the  raisin  interest  was  held  in  Fresno,  and  the  proceedings 
are  fully  reported  in  the  Expositor  of  that  date.  Capt.  C. 
H.  Norris  of  Fowler  presided  and  called  for  the  report  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  stating  that  the  committee  had 
met  a  good  many  times  since  the  last  meeting  of  the  asso- 
ciation. The  chairman  of  the  committee,  D.  T.  Fowler, 
then  read  the  following  report: 

Your  committee  would  desire  to  preface  this  report  by 
expressing  the  great  satisfaction  they  have  in  reporting  that 
95  per  cent  of  the  growers  of  the  State  have  responded  to 
the  invitation  of  the  association  and  signed  the  agreement, 
which,  so  ;ar  as  we  know,  has  been  honestly  kept,  that 
they,  the  growers,  will  only  do  business  with  those  packers 
and  commission  merchants  who  have  contracted  not  to  sell 
raisins  at  any  price  that  will  pay  the  grower  less  than  4J 
cents  per  pound,  the  minimum  price  in  the  sweat  box,  and 
also  that  the  packers  representing  a  pack  of  last  season  of 
more  than  1,500,000  boxes,  have  contracted  with  each  other 
and  with  the  growers  to  maintain  this  price  conditionally,  that 
the  assent  of  95  per  cent  of  the  packers  is  obtained  to  the 
contract. 

In  order  that  the  situation  may  be  fully  understood  by 
growers  who  have  not  attended  the  meetings  of  the  grow- 
ers, which  have  been  held  from  time  to  time,  we  would 
state:  First,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  growers  held  in 
Fresno  on  June  22d,  a  resolution  was  passed  authorizing  an 
agreement,  "sometimes  called  a  petition,"  between  growers 
and  packers,  agreeing  to  maintain  a  price,  thereafter  to  be 
agreed  upon,  for  raisins  as  the  minimum  price  in  the  sweat 
box. 

In  pursuance  of  that  resolution,  these  agreements  were 
forwarded  by  your  secretary  to  every  raisin-grower  in  the 
State,  and  we  are  happy  to  report  that  they  have  been 
signed  by  owners  representing  more  than  95  per  cent  of 
the  entire  raisin  acreage  of  the  State. 

On  July  15th  your  committee  met  the  raisin-packers  at 
the  Hughes  hotel  in  this  city,  and  the  result  was  an  agree- 
ment, satisfactory  alike  to  your  committee,  the  "grower 
and  the  packer."  It  was  reduced  to  writing  and  signed  by 
22  packers  in  words  as  follows: 

"  We,  the  undersigned,  hereby  agree  to  bind  ourselves 
together  as  a  corporation  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the 
minimum  prices  on  various  grades  of  raisins,  netting  the 
glower  4i  cents  per  pound  in  the  sweat  box,  on  the  aver- 
age, for  good  raisins,  or  as  much  higher  as  the  market  will 
justify,  provided  that  95  per  cent  of  all  the  raisins  produced 
be  covered  by  the  agreement  now  being  circulated  by  the 
growers,  and  provided  that  95  per  cent  of  the  pack  of  the 
State  be  represented  by  said  corporation." 

We  are  informed  by  Mr.  Noble,  of  Noble  Bros.,  chair- 
man of  the  packers'  committee,  that  the  packers  met  and 
agreed  upon  a  schedule  of  selling  prices,  based  upon  a 
minimum  price  of  4J  cents  per  pound  for  good  raisins  in 
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the  sweat  box.  He  writes:  "  We  have  now  the  signatures 
of  22  packers,  aggregating  about  1,500,000  boxes,  and  we 
have  promises  of  several  others,  who  will  sign  the  agree- 
ment adopted  at  the  last  State  convention  of  raisin-growers. 
There  are  some  who  have  declined  to  sign  it  at  all." 

We  are  informed  that  as  soon  as  the  prices  agreed  upon 
by  the  majority  of  packers,  with  the  result  of  the  confer- 
ence, were  telegraphed  East,  several  orders  were  taken  for 
carloads  of  raisins  to  be  delivered  in  September  and  Octo- 
ber, at  and  above  the  agreed  minimum  price,  but  a  few 
days  after,  some  of  those  packers  who  had  refused  to  sign 
the  agreement,  and  others  who  had  signed  it,  began  cutting 
prices  in  the  Eastern  market,  and  competing  one  with  an- 
other. This  immediately  broke  the  market  to  a  slight  ex- 
tent, and  now  the  buyers  are  waiting  in  expectation  of  a 
further  drop. 

The  party  who  is  the  greatest  enemy  to  the  raisin  indus- 
try of  this  State  is  the  packer  who  does  not  join  this  asso- 
ciation,but  who  takes  our  raisins  to  sell  on  commission  or 
who  buys  at  low  prices  from  the  wagon,  and  places  them 
(the  raisins)  in  competition  with  the  raisins  belonging  to 
the  members  of  the  asssociation. 

We,  your  committee,  remembering  we  all  have  signed 
the  agreement,  demand  that  we  all  use  every  lawful  means 
within  our  power  not  to  give  raisins  to  such  packers  to 
handle  in  any  shape  or  manrer,  for  if  we  do,  it  means  ruin 
to  our  great  industry. 

As  we  have  referred  to  a  class  of  packers  who  have  not 
joined  the  association,  you  may  justly  ask  who  they  are, 
and  in  order  to  give  you  what  we  consider  direct  informa- 
tion, we  give  you  a  copy  of  the  telegram  sent  to  Mr.  George 
Noble,  chairman  of  the  Raisin  Packers'  Association,  by 
Mr.  Frank  H.  Ball,  who  was  sent  to  San  Francisco  to  get 
packers'  signatures.    It  reads  as  follows: 

San  Francisco,  August  11,  1892 

To  George  B,  Noble,  Chairman  Raisin-Packers'  Association: — No- 
tify executive  comtniitee  of  growers  and  packers  that  Williams,  Brown 
&  Co.,  Cook  &  Langley,  Scbacht,  Lemcke  &  Steiner  positively  refuse 
to  sign  agreement  establishing  minimum  prices. 

Now,  therefore,  your  committee  feel  justified  in  stating 
to  the  California  Raisin-Growers'  Association  that  they 
must  avoid  the  firms  named  in  the  foregoing  telegram. 
While  they  remain  outside  of  the  association  and  are  cut- 
tiiTg  prices  we  regard  them  as  leeches  on  the  whole  com- 
munity. 

From  information  received  we  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  large  orders  have  been  taken  by  packers  who  are 
not  in  the  agreement.  They  must  have  raisins  to  fill  their 
orders,  and  if  the  95  per  cent  of  the  growers  hold  together 
in  the  future  as  they  have  in  the  past,  those  outside  pack- 
ers will  be  unable  to  fill  their  orders,  and  will  have  to  come 
into  the  compact  for  relief. 

Already  the  firm  attitude  taken  by  the  growers  has  re- 
sulted in  raising  the  prices.  We  recommend  that  you  in 
your  general  meeting  reaffirm  your  determination  to  stand 
together,  and  if  this  is  done  we  will  receive  more  than  the 
minimum  price  agreed  for  good  raisins,  namely,  d,\  cents 
per  pound. 

When  the  raisins  are  in  the  sweat  box,  all  the  coopera- 
tive companies  and  the  packers  in  the  association  are  pre- 
pared to  advance  to  the  grower  50  per  cent  of  the  graded 
price,  that  is,  not  less  than  2X  cents  on  all  good  raisins  in 
the  sweat  box.  All  the  cooperative  societies  in  the  State 
have  joined  the  association.    Respectfully  submitted, 

William  Harvey,  Secretary. 

Charles  H.  Norris,  Chairman  pro  tem. 

During  the  reading  of  the  report  a  good  many  passages 
of  it  received  hearty  applause.  On  the  completion  of  the 
reading  of  it  the  report  was  accepted  with  much  enthusi- 
asm by  the  meeting. 

Mr.  WiUiams,  of  the  packing  firm  of  Williams,  Brown  & 
Co.,  one  of  the  firms  that  refused  to  sign  the  packers'  agree- 
ment, then  addressed  the  meeting  at  considerable  length, 
and  answered  questions  asked  him  by  various  persons. 

Mr.  Williams  stated  that  his  firm  has  already  bought  a 
large  quantity  of  raisins  outside  of  the  compact.  He  did 
not  think  that  anywhere  near  95  per  cent  of  the  growers 
have  signed  the  agreement.  He  thought  that  only  about 
60  per  cent  of  the  acreage  is  represented  by  the 
growers'  combine.  When  asked,  later  on,  for  the  proof  of 
this  assertion,  he  said  that  he  had  no  proof  other  than  that 
he  had  met  a  great  many  growers  who  have  not  signed  the 
agreement. 

Mr.  Dore  asked  the  speaker  why  his  firm  didn't  sign  the 
agreement.  Mr.  Williams  replied  that  his  firm  has  never 
cut  prices.  He  thought  that  there  is  danger  of  fixing 
prices  too  high,  and  then  the  Spanish  raisins  can  come  in 
and  supply  the  market,  thus  crowding  out  the  California 
product.  Mr.  Williams  said  that  the  firm  has  placed 
prices  at  such  figures  as  to  be  able  to  keep  out  foreign 
products. 

Mr.  Lemcke,  of  the  packing  firm  of  Schacht,  Lemcke  & 
Steiner,  addressed  the  meeting  and  gave  as  his  reason  for 
not  entering  the  combine  that  he  has  never  yet  seen  a 
combination  that  was  satisfactory.  There  will  always  be 
some  black  sheep  in  it  who  will  get  the  best  of  the  honest 
men.  He  felt  confident  that  he  would  get  left  if  he  entered 
into  the  combine. 

The  arguments  at  times  grew  exciting,  and  the  audience 
listened  with  close  attention. 

Chairman  Norris  made  a  short  speech,  in  which  he 
stated  that  a  great  storm  is  brewing  and  that  it  is  about  to 
burst  over  the  raisin  industry,  and  that  these  outside  pack- 
ers could  help  to  avert  it  if  they  only  had  a  mind  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Dore  then  addressed  the  meeting  and  said  that  he 
believed,  from  careful  observation,  that  this  association,  by 
its  action,  has  raised  prices  one  cent  on  every  pound  of 
of  raisins,  thereby  saving  the  raisin  growers  at  least  $300,- 
000.  Had  the  organization  been  effected  six  months  ago, 
Mr.  Dore  thinks  that  no  less  than  $500,000  might  have 
been  saved. 

Geo.  A.  Noble,  of  the  packers'  committee,  then  reported 
that  the  packers  had  held  a  meeting  all  the  afternoon,  and 
adopted  as  the  minimum  prices  for  selling  raisins  the 
schedule  agreed  upon  by  the  packers  in  San  P'rancisco  the 
day  before.    The  prices,  as  a  general  thing,  were  a  little 


lower  than  those  agreed  upon  a  few  weeks  ago,  but  the 
packers  outside  of  the  combine  had  agreed  not  to  cut 
prices  below  those  agreed  upon  in  San  Francisco  on 
August  1 6th. 

Mr.  Noble  stated  further  that  the  firms  of  Williams, 
Brown  &  Co.,  Schacht,  Lemcke  &  Steiner  and  Cook  & 
Langley  had  refused  to  sign  the  packers'  agreement,  but 
that  Mr.  Williams  had  stated  to  him  that  he  would  be  will- 
ing to  enter  the  packers'  association  if  he  could  be  guaran- 
teed a  pack  of  100  carloads  to  be  put  up  on  the  commis- 
sion plan. 

Mr.  Norris  stated  that  he  was  very  sorry  to  hear  that 
those  three  firms  had  refused  to  join  in  the  movement. 
"  The  storm,"  he  added,  "  of  which  I  spoke  this  morning, 
is  upon  us;  but  if  we  growers  stand  together  like  men  and 
stay  with  our  agreement,  we  can  weather  it  through.  These 
packers  will  have  to  take  the  consequences." 

Mr.  Noble  read  the  prices  agreed  upon  by  the  packers, 
and  they  are  as  follows:  Clusters,  $2  per  box;  three  crown 
layers,  $1  65;  four-crown  loose  Muscatels,  faced,  $1.45; 
ditto,  unfaced,  $1.40;  two-crown  London  layers,  $1.40; 
two-crown  loose  Muscatels,  $1.30;  four-crown  loose,  in 
sacks,  5J  cents;  three-crown  ditto,  5  cents;  two-crown 
ditto,  4  cents;  third  grape,  3X  cents;  seedless  Muscatels, 
5  cents. 

Mr.  Willianis,  of  the  packing  firm  of  Williams,  Brown  & 
Co.,  then  told  the  meeting  that  he  and  Mr.  Lemcke  had 
agreed  to  join  with  the  other  packers  provided  that  their 
firms  could  be  guaranteed  100  carloads  of  raisins  to  be 
packed  on  commission. 

The  argument  was  produced  by  Mr.  Hudson,  in  behalf 
of  the  three  independent  packing  firms,  that  they  buy  for 
cash  while  the  other  packers  do  not.  And  since  they  buy 
for  cash  they  should  not  be  expected  to  try  to  compete  with 
those  packers  who  work  on  a  commission  basis  and  have 
very  little  money  invested. 

E.  G.  Chaddock,  of  the  packers'  association,  said  that 
he  felt  confident  that  if  the  prices  agreed  upon  by  the 
packers  could  be  sustained,  the  growers  could  realize  an 
all-round  price  of  4J  cents  in  the  sweat  box.  Old  vine- 
yards and  first  crops  might  realize  as  high  as  5  cents,  while 
young  vineyards  would  fall  below  4^  cents,  perhaps. 

Mr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Curtis  both  said  that  they  had 
been  informed  that  some  of  the  commission- packers  have 
guaranteed  5  cents  in  the  sweat  box.  They  asked  whether 
or  not  this  was  true.  The  chairman  and  several  others 
said  they  had  heard  of  no  such  agreement  by  any  packer. 

Mr.  Kittle  asked  the  convention  why  the  firms  that  were 
buying  for  cash  were  required  to  guarantee  4J  cents  when 
the  other  packers  were  not  even  guaranteeing  the  growers 
2  cents  ? 

Mr.  Chaddock  replied  that  he  believed  that  the  firm  he 
represented  would  secure  for  its  customers  an  average  of 
4J  cents.  Mr.  Kiitle  then  replied  that  Mr.  Chaddock 
"  believed "  4^  cents  would  be  secured  but  he  guaranted 
nothing. 

The  debate  grew  warmer  than  the  warm  evening,  and 
finally  Messrs.  Lemcke,  Williams  and  Kittle  left  the  room. 
When  the  convention  saw  them  going  it  grew  wild  with 
excitement.  The  chairman  asked  them  to  remain,  but  they 
refused  to  do  so. 

After  the  convention  became  quiet  again,  W.  D.  Grady 
made  a  lengthy  speech  in  which  he  urged  the  growers  to 
stand  together,  for  that  was  the  only  way  to  maintain 
prices.  He  stated  further  that  any  contracts  entered  into 
by  the  outside  packers  with  any  growers  were  not  binding, 
and  if  there  were  any  growers  present  who  had  made  such 
a  contract,  he  would  agree  to  break  it  free  of  charge  if  they 
desired  him  to  do  so. 

A  resolution  was  offered  by  M.  J.  Lindrose,  and  read  as 
follows: 

Whereas,  Cook  &  Langley,  Williams,  Brown  &  Co.  and  Schacht, 
Lemcke  &  Steiner  have  refused  to  sign  the  compact. 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  recommend  that  every  grower  in 
the  State  refuse  to  sell  to  the  above-named  Srms  their  raisins  at  any 
price,  but  on  the  other  hand  patronize  such  packers  as  have  signed 
the  petition. 

J.  S.  Dore  then  offered  a  substitute  for  Mr.  Lindrose's 
resolution.    The  following  is  the  substitute: 

Whereas,  1135  growers  of  raisin-grapes,  representing  41, 796^^ 
acres  of  bearing  vines  have  signed  the  growers'  agreement  and  joined 
this  State  Raisin-Growers'  Association,  and  are  pledged  upon  the 
honor  of  each  to  stand  together  to  protect  the  mutual  interests  of  all 
growers;  and 

Whereas,  We,  the  California  State  Raisin-Growers'  Association,  in 
general  meeting  assembled,  representing  over  95  per  cent  of  the  raisin 
acreage  of  the  State,  have  listened  to  the  remarks  before  the  conven- 
tion of  Mr.  Williams  of  Williams.  Brown  &  Co.,  who  also  claimed  to 
represent  the  firm  of  Cook  &  Langley,  and  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Lemcke  of  the  firm  of  Schacht,  Lemcke  &  Steiner;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  in  our  opinion  the  matter  of  conducting  the  raisin 
business  as  expounded  by  the  above-named  packers  is  prejudicial  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  raisin-growers,  and  tends  to  reduce  the  price 
of  raisins;  further 

Resolved,  That  as  long  as  these  firms  remain  outside  of  the  pack- 
ers' organization,  and  refuse  to  sign  the  agreement  of  the  other  pack- 
ers of  the  State  to  maintain  minimum  prices,  that  we,  the  State 
Growers'  Association,  further  bind  ourselves  not  to  do  business  with 
them  in  any  way;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  we  express  our  thorough  disapprobation  and  con- 
tempt of  those  firms  who  are  operating  in  a  way  that  will  bring  ruin 
to  the  raisin  industry  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Lindrose  withdrew  his  resolution,  and,  on  motion  of 
Mr.  Grady,  Mr.  Dore's  substitute  was  unanimously  accepted 
with  a  deafening  "  aye." 

Mr.  Dore  then  moved  that  the  prices  submitted  by  the 
packers  be  accepted  by  the  convention,  and  the  motion  was 
carried. 

D.  T.  Fowler  addressed  the  meeting  in  a  short  speech, 
in  which  he  stated  that  the  organization  is  stronger  than 
ever  before,  and  he  felt  confident  that  the  movement  will 
continue  to  be  a  success. 

One  grower  stated  that  he  had  been  oflTered  4J  cents  by 
an  outside  firm,  but  he  refused  to  accept  the  offer.  He 
wanted  to  know  whether  he  or  any  other  grower  is  bound 
by  the  growers'  agreement  not  to  sell  to  an  outside  packer, 
if  that  packer  offers  him  more  than  4*  cents  ?  The  chair- 
man replied  that  all  growers  are  in  honor  bound  not  to  sell 
to  any  outside  packers.   "  I  would  not  sell  my  grapes," 


continued  Mr.  Norris,  "  to  an  outside  packer  if  he  were 
to  offer  me  10  cents  a  pound.  I  wouldn't  sell  to  him  at 
any  price." 

The  following  agreement  was  entered  into  some  time  ago 
by  the  packers,  and  was  unchanged  by  yesterday's  meet- 
ing except  the  prices: 

The  undersigned  raisin-packers,  in  consideration  of  the 
sum  of  one  dollar,  each  to  the  other  paid,  the  receipt 
whereof  is  hereby  acknowledged,  and  of  other  good  and 
and  sufficient  considerations,  do  hereby  mutually  covenant 
and  agree  each  with  the  others  that  they  will  not  during  the 
year  ending  June  i,  1893,  unless  authorized  so  to  do  by  an 
executive  committee  to  be  hereafter  elected  at  a  regular 
meeting  of  the  undersigned,  or  at  a  special  meeting  called 
for  the  said  purpose,  sell  or  agree  to  sell  at  less  than  the 
minimum  price  hereinafter  specified,  any  of  the  following 
packs  of  raisins,  viz: 

Clusters,  20  pounds,  $2.00  per  box,  minimum  price. 

Three-crown  London  layers,  $1.70  per  box,  minimum 
price. 

Two-crown  London  layers,  $1.50  per  box,  minimum 
price. 

Four-crown  loose  unfaced,  $1.45  per  box,  minimum  price. 
Four-crown  loose  faced,  $1.50  per  box,  minimum  price. 
Four-crown  loose  sacked,  6J  cents  per  pound,  minimum 
price. 

Three-crown  loose  sacked,  5J  cents  per  pound,  minimum 
price. 

Two-crown  loose  sacked,  4  cents  per  pound,  minimum 
price. 

Three-crown  loose  boxed,  $1.30  per  box,  minimum  price. 

Seedless  Muscats,  4J  cents  per  pound,  minimum  price. 

It  is  further  mutually  covenanted  and  agreed  to  by 
and  between  the  undersigned,  that  in  the  event  any  of  the 
undersigned  shall,  during  that  period,  violate  any  of  the 
covenants  of  this  agreement,  it  shall  forfeit  as  liquidated 
damages  to  the  undersigned  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  ($250)  dollars  on  each  carload  sold  below  said  pricps, 
and  said  sum  shall  become  immediately  due  and  payable 
to  the  remainder  of  the  undersigned  upon  proof  of  such 
violation,  and  may  be  collected  by  an  action  of  debt  in  any 
court  having  jurisdiction,  by  either  of  the  remainder  of  the 
undersigned  in  a  suit  brought  in  its  own  name  for  its  benefit, 
and  that  of  the  remainder  of  the  parties  to  this  agreement; 
and  it  is  further  mutually  understood  and  agreed  that  no 
defense  to  such  action  shall  be  pleaded  or  proved  except 
denial  of  the  violation  of  this  agreement,  or  by  any  cove- 
nant thereof. 

This  agreement  shall  be  in  full  force  from  and  after  the 
15th  day  of  August,  1892,  until  June  i,  1893,  provided 
signatures  representing  95  per  cent  of  the  raisin  pack  of  the 
State  of  California  be  secured,  based  on  output  of  last 
season. 

A  written  notice  from  the  committee,  consisting  of  G.  B. 
Noble,  O.  B.  Olufs  and  F.  Romaine,  in  regard  to  the  per- 
centage of  signatures,  shall  be  offi-ial  and  binding. 

Signed  this  9th  day  of  August,  1892.  Fresno  Raisin 
Packing  Co.,  Fresno  Home  Packing  Co.,  The  Producers' 
Raisin  Packing  Co.,  Noble  Brothers,  Griffin  &  Skelley  Co., 
Olivet  Packing  Co.,  Fresno  Canning  Co. 

The  following  have  assented  and  will  sign  as  soon  as  the 
agreement  can  be  gotten  to  them:  N.  View,  E.  P.  Cook, 
Curtis  Fruit  Company,  A.  G.  Bergin,  D.  D.  Hudson,  Col- 
lege City  Packing  Association,  T.  C.  Russell,  F.  S.  Devine 
of  Riverside,  A.  D.  Barling. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gordon,  the  convention  adjourned  to 
meet  on  Saturday,  August  27th,  at  i  o'clock. 


At  a  Meeting  of  the  Doyle  Fruitgrowers. 

San  Jose,  Aug.  18,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor: — By  special  invitation,  your  corre- 
spondent was  present  at  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Doyle 
Fruitgrowers'  Association.  The  meeting  was  held  in  the 
schoolhouse  on  the  Stevens  Creek  road,  some  five  miies 
from  San  Jose. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  and  the  secretary  named 
the  subjects  for  discussion. 

"  That  the  Blackbird  was  the  Fruitgrowers'  Friend,"  was 
considered.  A  committee  had  been  appointed  to  consult 
the  farmers,  but  had  requested  more  time  for  the  subject. 
They  had  agreed,  as  far  as  the  fruitgrowers'  interests  were 
concerned,  the  blackbird  was  a  good  bird  to  eat  grubs,  the 
insects  on  the  trees,  and  attacked  the  smaller  birds  that 
eat  a  great  deal  of  fruit.  It  was  strongly  recommended 
that  some  protection  be  given  this  bird  by  the  county  or 
State. 

It  was  said  that  Santa  Clara  county  had  a  local  law  that 
gave  protection  to  the  pheasants  in  that  countv  from  being 
killed. 

Considerable  talk  was  given  to  the  fruit  question,  the 
prune  being  principally  discussed.  Overproduction  was 
thought  to  be  a  great  question  to  be  looked  into,  and  that 
all  should  not  go  into  the  growing  of  the  prune,  as  millions 
of  trees  were  to  be  set  out  in  the  near  future. 

One  grower  remarked  that  he  was  surprised  that  so  many 
of  the  fruitgrowers  did  not  allow  the  prune  to  get  fully  ripe 
on  the  tree;  that  they  rushed  them  into  the  market  before 
they  had  time  to  acquire  the  amount  of  sugar  they  could 
have  if  allowed  to  remain  in  the  sun  longer. 

The  reports  given  by  members  regarding  the  scales  on 
the  trees  were  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  fruitgrowers. 

Mr.  Hall,  chairman  on  the  committee  to  investigate  Prof. 
Brown's  wonderful  tree-wash,  reported  that  experiments 
had  been  conducted  in  Colonel  Hersey's  orchard,  and  as 
that  gentleman  was  present  he  was  requested  to  state  to 
the  society  his  observations  regarding  the  wash.  Mr.  Her- 
sey  spoke  for  some  time,  giving  minute  details  of  the  tests 
made,  and  admitted  that  the  wash,  as  applied  by  the 
agent,  possessed  some  merit  as  an  insect  exterminator,  but 
would  not  recommend  it  until  he  had  made  further  tests  by 
material  bought  in  the  open  market. 

The  report  from  Mr.  A.  Block  was  about  the  same,  he 
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also  refusing:  to  give  it  any  unqualified  recommendation 
until  a(ter  at  least  a  year's  trial. 

In  reply  to  a  question,  as  to  the  most  effective  wash 
against  apricot  scale,  Mr.  Lydiard  stated  that  the  rosin- 
wash  had  killed  all  scale  and  greatly  benefited  his  trees, 
and  gives  January  or  February  as  the  proper  time  to 
spray. 

Fiber  culture  was  at  length  brought  up  and  was  consid- 
ered favorably  by  all.  It  was  suggested  that  an  experi- 
mental station,  to  grow  ramie  roots  for  the  farmers,  would 
be  of  great  value.  COR. 


The  Trotting  Record  Notably  Reduced. 

Nancy  Hanks  the  New  Queen  of  the  Turf. 

Chicago,  Aug.  17. — Maud  S.  is  no  longer  queen  of  the 
trotting  turf.  The  pioud  position  which  she  has  held  so 
long  has  been  wrested  from  her,  and  Nancy  Hanks  reigns 
supreme.  This  afternoon,  at  Washington  Park,  in  the 
presence  of  10,000  spectators,  Budd  Doble  drove  the  beau- 
tiful mare  to  beat  her  record  of  2:09.  She  not  only  beat 
her  own  record,  but  she  lowered  the  world's  trotting  record 
from  2:o8|  (Maud  S's  time)  to  2:07^.  The  day  was  an 
ideal  one  for  trotting.  The  track  was  a  trifle  dusty,  but  it 
was  as  fast  as  it  well  could  be.  The  mare  was  in  excellent 
condition,  and  before  she  made  the  trial  the  general  opinion 
was  that  if  Nancy  Hanks  was  ever  to  equal  her  record  of 
2:09  this  was  the  occasion. 

It  was  about  3  o'clock  when  Nancy  Hanks  first  came 
upon  the  track.  She  passed  the  grandstand  while  the 
other  horses  were  scoring,  and  received  but  little  recogni- 
tion. 

An  hour  later  she  went  along  portions  of  the  track  at  a 
2 :2o  clip.  She  was  warmly  greeted,  and  after  jogging  a 
mile  went  to  her  stable  and  was  rubbed  down  preparatory 
to  the  trial  heat,  which  was  scheduled  for  5  o'clock. 

Punctually  to  the  minute  the  gate  at  the  east  end  of  the 
track  was  opened,  and  Doble  drove  her  out.  She  was  with- 
out boots  or  trappings  of  any  sort,  and  was  hitched  to  one 
of  the  new  sulkies  with  ball  gearings  and  pneumatic  tires. 
Doble  walked  her  slowly  to  the  head  of  the  lower  turn  and 
then  came  back  to  the  wire  at  a  gentle  pace. 

After  waiting  until  the  drag  left  the  track,  Doble  drove 
back  to  the  sixteenth  pole,  and  then  came  down  at  a 
smashing  gait.  Frank  Starr,  behind  the  pacemaker,  Abe 
Lincoln,  was  waiting  for  him.  Starter  Walker  watched 
Doble's  face  intently  to  see  if  he  wanted  the  word,  but  as 
the  mare  passed  beneath  the  wire  Doble  shook  his  head, 
and  Abe  pulled  up  to  await  a  second  trial. 

Bick  to  the  distance  flag  went  the  mare  this  time  and 
came  down  at  a  gentle  trot,  increasing  as  she  approached 
the  wire.  There  was  a  nod  from  Doble  and  "  go"  flashed 
from  Walker'slips  as  the  mare  shot  like  an  arrow  toward 
For  the  first  sixteenth  of  a  mile  Abe  lost  ground 
ly.  Then  Starr  urged  him  on,  and  at  the  quarter  he 
was  at  Nancy's  wheel. 

There  was  not  a  sound  in  the  densely-packed  grand- 
stand as  the  mare  flew  past  the  quarter  pole  in  31^,3 
2:06  pait. 

As  Nancy  started  along  the  backstretch,  trotting  as  true 
as  a  die,  her  head  well  up  and  her  feet  striking  the  ground 
with  the  regularity  of  a  pendulum,  the  crowd  began  to 
murmur,  "  She'll  never  do  it — never  in  the  world."  But 
the  old-timers  outlined  Doble's  gray  jacket  against  the 
picket  fence  beyond  him,  and  as  he  passed  along  so  rapidly 
that  the  pickets  seemed  to  be  going  backward,  they  knew 
the  record  was  going. 

As  the  mire,  still  keeping  up  her  beautiful  gait,  went  by 
the  half-mile  in  1:03^,  a  man  in  the  grandstand  called 
out,  "  1:04  at  the  half,"  and  a  mighty  yell  went  up  from  the 
crowd. 

"  Keep  quiet  as  she  finishes,"  shouted  starter  Walker, 
but  the  warning  was  not  needed,  as  the  crowd  subsided  of 
its  own  accord.  Its  own  breathless  interest  in  the  event 
kept  it  quiet. 

Not  a  sound  was  heard  as  the  mare  passed  the  three- 
quarter  and  turned  into  the  homestretch. 

Abe  Lincoln,  under  the  whip,  moved  up  to  Nancy's 
throatlatch,  and  Doble  spoke  gently  to  her  and  her  feet 
flew  faster  than  the  eye  could  distinguish  them. 

"She'll  do  it;  she'll  do  it !"  yelled  an  irrepressible  spec- 
tator, and  there  was  a  faint  yell  as  the  fastest  quartet  of 
clattering  hoofs  ever  heard  on  a  trotting-track  swept  under 
the  wire. 

There  was  a  moment's  pause,  a  hasty  consulting  of 
watches,  and  then  umbrellas  went  sailing  into  the  air,  ac- 
companied by  a  loud-lunged  howl  and  Bedlam  broke  loose. 
H  its,  canes  and  coats  were  tossed  wildly  into  the  air,  and 
men  slapped  each  other  on  the  back,  while  others  shook 
hands  in  sheer  delight.  Incidentally,  they  kept  on  yelling. 
The  loud  cheers  which  kept  up  told  Doble  even  before  he 
slowed  up  that  the  record  had  been  broken,  and  as  he  re- 
turned to  the  Judges'  stand  his  face  was  wreathed  in  smiles. 

When  he  dismounted,  he  was  surrounded  by  men  who 
wrung  his  hand;  but  when  he  had  a  chance,  he  lifted  his 
cap  in  acknowl»»dgement  of  the  cheers,  and  there  were 
loud  cries  for  "Doble,  Doble!"  The  veteran  reinsman, 
climbing  into  the  grandstand,  again  removed  his  cap  in  ac- 
knowledgement of  the  wild  applause  that  greeted  him. 

"Three  cheers  for  Nancy  Hanks!"  shouted  starter 
Walker,  and  they  came  from  ten  thousand  throats  with  un- 
restrained enthusiasm. 

"  Now,  three  cheers  for  the  man  who  drove  her!"  and  again 
the  air  shivered  and  everything  that  was  available  went 
skyward.  It  was  fully  ten  minutes  before  the  tumult  sub- 
sided. 

The  official  time  for  the  mile,  which  was  as  honest  a  mile 
«3  ever  trotted,  was:  First  quarter,  -.31  yi;  half  mile,  1:03^^; 


three-quarters,  i:36Kj  the  mile;  2:07}^.  The  last  quarter 
was  trotted  in  :3r)^. 

The  exhibition  was  given  for  a  certain  sum,  to  be  paid  by 
the  Northwestern  Breeders'  Association,  under  whose  direc- 
tion the  trotting  meeting  is  being  held.  An  additional 
sum,  the  amount  of  which  Doble  declines  to  disclose,  to  be 
paid  if  the  record  was  beaten. 

After  the  excitement  had  subsided  Doble  waxed  enthu- 
siastic in  speaking  of  the  mare  and  said:  "In  my  opinion 
she  is  without  a  peer  on  the  trotting  turf.  She  was  not  dis- 
tressed in  the  slightest  degree  at  the  end  of  the  mile,  and 
finished  fresh  and  strong.  Within  20  minutes  after  trotting 
a  mile  in  2:07^  she  could  have  gone  out  and  trotted  very 
close  to  it.  She  trotted  true  from  wire  to  wire,  never  lost 
her  head,  and  did  not  show  the  slightest  inclination  to 
leave  her  feet.  I  did  not  touch  her  once  with  the  whip, 
and  only  swished  it  through  the  air  and  spoke  quietly  to 
her  as  she  entered  the  homestretch.  I  will  not  start  her 
here  again,  but  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  she  will 
make  her  preSent  record  a  back  number  by  the  time  snow 
flies-  She  did  the  trick  so  comfortably  to-day  that  I'm 
sure  she  can  beat  it  in  the  future." 

Asked  if  he  was  aware  that  he  was  breaking  the  record, 
Doble  said:  "I  knew  at  the  half  that  Nancy  was  going  to 
come  very  close  to  it.  I  looked  at  my  watch  and  saw  that 
she  had  done  it  in  i  :o4,  and  knew  she  could  at  least  keep 
up  that  gait." 

The  mare  weighed  870  pounds  to-day  and  pulled  Doble, 
who  weighed  150,  and  a  sulky  of  62 '/i  pounds  weight. 

Nancy  Hanks,  the  queen  of  the  trotting  turf,  is  a  bay 
mare,  6  years  old,  15^  hands  high,  and  was  sired  by  Hap- 
py Medium,  out  of  a  Dictator  mare. 

Abe  Lincoln  is  a  bay  horse,  and  was  formerly  with 
Forepaugh's  circus.  Because  of  his  level  head,  obedience 
and  through  reliability  he  has  been  taken  by  Doble  as  a 
pacemaker  for  Nancy  Hanks. 

NANCY  hanks'  PEDIGREE.— BRIEF  REVIEW  OF  HER  PER- 
FORMANCES DURING  LAST  YEAR'S  CAMPAIGN. 

Nancy  Hanks  is  a  brown  mare,  foaled  1886  by  Happy 
Medium,  400,  dam  Nancy  Lee  by  Dictator,  113,  grandam 
Sophie  (grandam  of  Mike  Wilkes,  2:153^,  etc.)  by  Edwin 
Forrest,  49.  She  was  bred  by  H.  Boswell  of  Lexington, 
Ky.,  and  is  consequently  six  years  old. 

Her  best  time  up  to  yesterday  was  2:09,  made  on  the 
regulation  track,  at  Richmond,  Ind.,  on  September  30th, 
last  year.  The  first  time  she  started  last  year  was  at 
Detroit,  on  July  23rd,  when  she  trotted  to  beat  2:14  and 
lost,  only  equal  ng  that  record.  She  trotted  at  Washing- 
ton Park,  Chicago,  on  August  21st  in  2:12^, having  beaten 
Margaret  S  on  the  previous  day  in  two  straight  heats  in 
2:2oX  and  2:19,  when  the  latter  was  withdrawn. 

Her  next  appeara;nce  was  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  when  she 
beat  Belle  Hamlin  in  a  match  race  in  2:16^.  She  made 
2:i2X  at  Rochester  on  August  13.  On  August  27  she 
won  that  marvelous  race,  beating  Allerton  and  Margaret 
S  in  three  straight  heats  2:12,  2:12^  and  2:12.  Then  she 
made  the  record  at  Richmond,  Ind,  (2:09)  which,  however, 
she  has  hitherto  failed  to  lower  until  yesterday.  Budd 
Doble,  her  driver,  is  accounted  among  the  best  in  America. 

The  Washington  Park  offiicials  claim  that  the  time — 
2:oS^ — made  by  Maud  .S  at  Cleveland  in  1885  is  second 
to  the  record  of  Nancy  Hanks  made  to-day.  Sunol  trotted 
in  2:o8X  on  a  kite-shaped  track  at  Stockton,  Cal.,  in  1891, 
but  this  performance  they  declare  to  be  inferior  to  that  of 
Maud  S  on  a  regulation  track,  which  is  conceded  to  be 
from  one  to  three  seconds  slower  than  a  kite  shaped 
track. 

Nancy  Hanks  is  owned  by  J.  Malcolm  Forbes  of  Boston, 
who  purchased  her  last  year  for  $45,000. 

Sportsmen  at  Cincinnati  claim  the  the  rubber  tire  is  three 
seconds  faster  than  the  kind  Maud  S  used,  and  that  Nancy 
Hanks  must  therefore  go  three  seconds  better  than  Maud 
S  to  equal  her  time. 
There  are  now  13  trotters  with  a  record  of  2:12  or  better, 


Of  this  number  four  were  bred  in  California,  viz.:  Sunol. 
Palo  Alto,  Arion  and  Stamboul.  The  following  is  the  roll 
of  honor: 

Naucy  Hanks  2:07 }i 

Sunol  2:08  }i 

Maud  S  2:o8M 

Palo  Alto.  2:08^ 

Allerton  2:09 

Jjiy  Eye  See  ;  2:10 

Nelson  2;io 

Arion  2:10% 

Guy  2;ioM 

Stamboul  2:11 

St.  julien  .2:11  K 

Delmarch  2:11% 

Axlell    2:12 


Orange-Honey.— The  chief  interest  a  beekeeper  has  in 
an  orange  grove  is  the  honey  it  produces.  In  March  and 
April  the  blossoms  come  out  in  profusion,  and  the  air  is 
burdened  with  their  fragrance.  The  odor  is  not  unlike  our 
old-fashioned  lilac  of  the  East.  The  blossom  is  slow  to 
open,  and  not  in  a  hurry  to  fall;  it  therefore  gives  the  bee 
three  or  more  weeks  in  which  to  collect  the  nectar.  At 
present  the  orange  area  is  not  great  as  compared  to  sage 
and  other  flora;  but  in  a  few  years,  where  there  are  now 
1000  orange  trees  within  easy  range  of  an  apiary,  there  will 
be  tens  of  thousands,  for  the  level  sage  lands  are  being  re- 
claimed by  irrigation,  and  planted  to  orange  and  other 
fruits.  The  bee  works  all  day  long  on  the  orange  blos- 
soms, and  its  busy  hum  rises  so  loud  and  earnest  as  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  most  indifferent  pedestrian  and,  al- 
though there  is  an  abundance  of  honey  obtained  from  the 
orange,  there  is  much  more  sold  in  the  markets  than  is  ob- 
tained. Orange-honey  is  considered  rare  and  pure  orange- 
blossom  honey  is  rare  from  the  small  area  in  which  it  is 
gathered;  but,  rarities  are  always  sought  after,  and,  of 
course,  the  average  groceryman  has  not  cultivated  his  con- 
science to  that  superlative  degree  that  will  prevent  him 
from  calling  any  nice  honey  "orange;"  and  I  am  somewhat 
skeptical  about  there  being  much  purely  orange-honey 
shipped  from  this  State,  though  there  are  tons  of  honey 
sold  as  such.— Riverside  Cor.  Bee  Culture  Gleanings. 


G[NTOJVIOLO©ieAL. 


Cold  Water  Treatment  for  Orange  Scale. 

Marysville,  Aug.  17,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor  : — For  more  than  a  year  past  I  have 
been  carrying  on  a  series  of  experiments  with  washes  on 
orange  trees,  with  a  view  of  discovering  some  cheap  and 
effective  remedy  for  the  eradication  of  the  yellow  scale.  I 
am  now  ready  to  announce  that  the  remedy  has  been  dis- 
covered. It  is  the  cheapest  and  simplest  in  the  world,  and 
consists  of  nothing,  more  than  pure  cold  water. 

Orange  trees  sprayed  with  cold  water  under  pressure  20 
or  30  times  during  the  summer  remain  absolutely  free  from 
scale.  I  consider  the  cold  water  treatment  preferable  to 
the  gas  or  rosin-wash  treatment.  Of  course,  in  the  case  of 
a  very  badly-infested  tree,  where  it  is  desired  to  rid  it 
quickly  of  the  scale,  some  such  radical  treatment  as  the  gas 
or  rosin-wash  would  have  to  be  used;  cold  water  would  do 
the  work,  however,  even  in  the  case  of  a  very  badly- 
infested  tree,  but  time  would  be  required. 

I  began  my  experiments  with  a  large  seedling-orange 
tree  that  had  been  infested  with  the  yellow  scale  for  at 
least  seven  years;  every  leaf  had  more  or  less  scale  on  it. 
The  tree  was  situated  in  a  garden  where  the  city  water  was 
convenient.  I  washed  the  tree  every  day  with  the  cold 
water,  piped  through  the  garden  hose,  for  two  weeks,  then, 
during  the  balance  of  the  three  months  that  followed,  I 
washed  it  about  three  times  a  week.  At  the  end  of  three 
months  nearly  every  scale  had  disappeared  and  the  tree 
had  taken  on  a  thick,  glossy  foliage.  The  cold  water  had 
not  only  rid  the  tree  of  the  scale,  but  it  gave  to  it  a  new 
vigorous  growth.  The  next  experiment  I  tried  was  on  three 
six-year  old  orange  seedlings.  They  had  been  infested 
with  yellow  scale  for  about  a  year,  and  a  large  clump  of 
the  foliage  about  midway  on  each  tree  was  so  badly- 
infested  that  the  leaves  had  turned  yellow.  I  first  sprayed 
the  trees  with  weak  rosin- wash;  then,  after  waiting  two 
days,  I  commenced  to  wash  them  with  cold  water;  this 
treatment  I  kept  up  for  a  week.  During  the  following  two 
months  I  washed  them  occasionally,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  there  was  not  a  scale  to  be  found  on  them.  The  yel- 
low clump  of  foliage  had  become  transformed,  the  old 
yellow  leaves  had  fallen  off  and  new,  green,  glossy  foliage 
covered  the  limbs  where  the  scale  had  once  ravaged  the 
tree. 

The  philosophy  of  the  cold  water  treatment  is,  that  it 
washes  the  scale  bodily  off  the  tree,  and  where  it  is  kept  up 
it  prevents  them  from  securing  a  new  foothold.  I  do  not 
mean  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  one,  two,  or  even 
three  washings  will  rid  an  old  infested  tree  of  the  scale,  but 
15  or  20  good  washings  will,  and  then,  if  the  tree  is  washed 
occasionally,  there  will  be  no  trouble  from  scale. 

From  the  experience  that  I  have  gained  in  the  experi- 
ments that  I  have  been  telling  about,  I  would  go  about  the 
work  of  clearing  the  scale  out  of  a  badly  infested  orange 
tree  in  this  wise  : 

I  would  first  spray  the  tree  with  a  fairly  strong  rosin - 
wash;  this,  if  properly  done,  would  kill  and  injure  at  least 
75  per  cent  of  the  scale.  I  would  then  prune  out  those 
parfs  of  the  tree  where  the  scale  was  the  thickest.  After 
waiting  three  days  or  so,  I  would  direct  a  stream  of  cold 
water  into  the  tree,  and  wash  every  part  very  carefully. 
After  this  treatment,  it  would  be  found  that  most  of  the 
scale  had  been  washed  bodily  ofl  the  tree.  I  would  wash 
the  tree  with  the  cold  water  every  day,  or  twice  a  day,  for 
the  next  two  weeks;  after  that,  I  would  wash  it  two  or  three 
times  a  week  until  the  rains  came.  If  the  tree  had  been 
very  badly  infested,  I  would  give  it  some  rich  fertilizer, 
which  would  make  the  leaves  come  out  rich  and  vigorous- 
looking. 

The  cold  water  remedy  is  surely  the  cheapest  and 
simplest  that  could  be  devised,  and  there  is  no  excuse  for 
allowing  a  tree  that  is  situated  close  to  a  hydrant,  from 
which  water  under  pressure  can  be  drawn,  to  harbor  the 
destructive  yellow  scale. 

Where  infested  orange  trees  are  situated  in  an  orchard, 
it  would  pay  to  pipe  water  to  each  tree  to  be  used  for  spray- 
ing and  irrigation  purposes.  The  whole  system  of  irriga- 
tion as  now  practiced  could  thus  be  changed.  Instead  of 
allowing  the  water  to  run  in  ditches  to  each  tree,  it  could  be 
piped  and  first  sprayed  over  the  tre»s.  A  series  of  experi- 
ments now  being  carried  on  in  Florida  makes  it  seem 
probable  that  this  system  of  spraying  the  irrigation  water 
over  the  tops  of  trees  will  soon  be  in  vogue. 

G.  W.  Harney, 
County  Horticultural  Commissioner. 


Honeydew  and  Ladybird. 

Santa  Clara,  Aug.  15.  1892. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  please  explain  the  cause  of 
so  much  gum  on  the  leaves  of  the  prune  at  this  time,  when 
the  trees  are  bearing  fruit.     Please  find  sample  enclosed. 

I  send  also  a  ladybug  that  seems  to  be  very  industrious 
on  my  trees,  looking  for  the  scale.  Please  advise  me  if 
this  is  the  true  species  introduced  by  the  State  or  not,  so  that 
I  may  inform  our  "  Farmers'  Club."  By  giving  an  answer 
to  the  above  you  will  oblige  an  old  reader  of  the  Rural. 

A.  R.  W. 

[The  gum  on  the  leaves  is  "honeydew."  It  is  an  excre- 
tion from  the  scale  insects  which  are  very  abundant  on  the 
specimens  sent.  This  honeydew  appears  on  the  leaves  of 
trees  effected  either  with  leaf-aphis  or  scale  insect.  After 
a  time  a  black  fungus  grows  upon  this  honeydew  and  the 
leaves  and  fruit  become  "smutty."  Kill  the  insects  and 
the  smut  does  not  appear. 

The  ladybird  sent  is  Chilocorus  bivulH^rus — "the  twice- 
stabbed  ladybird."  It  is  a  native  insect  and,  of  course,  not 
one  of  those  imported  from  Australia.  It  is  a  good  scale- 
eater,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  State  is  credited  with 
greatly  reducing  the  scale. — Ed  ] 


Ana.  27,  1892 
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0ilSGELL/rNEOUS. 


There  are  no  men  belonging  to  the  Brewers' Union 
of  this  city  now  out  on  strike. 

The  horseshoers  of  this  city  are  all  busy.  There  are 
very  few  idle  men  belonging  to  the  the  union. 

The  engineers  of  the  San  Francisco  and  Great  Salt  Lake 
railway  are  now  surveying  just  east  of  Reno. 

Claus  Spreckles  has  got  two  agents  in  Kern  county 
looking  for  a  suitable  location  for  a  beetsugar  refinery. 

There  were  238  banks  doing  business  in  California  on 
July  first  last,  with  resources  amounting  to  $301,046,944. 

The  North  Pacific  Coast  railway  has  contracted  for  a 
new  ferry  steamer,  and  will  soon  enlarge  its  slip  at  Sauce- 
lito. 

Steps  are  being  taken  for  the  development  of  the  artesian 
belt  of  Alvarado  with  a  view  of  supplying  the  town  of  Hay- 
wards. 

A  SIXTY-FIVE  thousand  DOLLAR  high  school  is  to  be 
erected  at  Redding  this  year;  also  a  $25,000  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
building. 

The  big  lumber  raft  at  Fort  Bragg,  Mendocino  county, 
will  be  ready  for  launching  this  Saturday,  and  will  then  be 
towed  to  this  port. 

The  electric  road  from  Ventura  into  the  Ojai  valley  has 
been  graded  for  four  miles  from  Ventura  and  the  track  is 
down  for  two  miles. 

The  Marin  County  Water  Company  is  building  another 
large  distributing  reservoir  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  hills 
behind  San  Rafael. 

.Work  is  to  be  resumed  on  the  new  Bear  valley  dam  at 
once.  The  dam  was  to  be  begun  last  season  and  built  up 
a  distance  of  15  feet. 

The  Ladies'  World's  Fair  Society  of  Fresno  county  will 
distribute  free  at  Ch'cago  2500  pounds  of  raisins,  put  up  in 
small  souvenir  boxes. 

Labor  Commissioner  Walts  has  started  an  inquiry  in 
the  matter  of  unemployed  workingmen,  with  a  view  to  as- 
certain, if  possible,  the  cause. 

On  the  ist  of  September  the  California  State  Board  of 
Trade  will  move  their  exhibit  into  and  occupy  the  entire 
basement  of  the  Crocker  building. 

Buildings  for  the  Carlson-Currier  silk  factory  in  Peta- 
luma,  are  nearly  ready  for  the  machinery,  which  will  be 
all  in  place  and  in  running  order  by  the  ist  of  October. 

Nearly  all  the  buildings  at  Vacaville  injured  by  the 
earthquake  of  last  April  have  been  repaired,  and  in  every 
case  the  buildings  erected  have  been  improvements  on  the 
old  ones. 

D.  W.  Earl  &  Co.  has  been  kept  busy  during  the  past 
two  weeks  puitmg  the  big  freight  wagons  in  repair  in  an- 
ticipation of  an  increase  of  business  between  Hawthorne 
and  Bodie. 

Contra  Costa  County  is  becoming  quite  an  object 
of  interest  for  capitalists  of  late,  owing  to  the  many  pro- 
jected railroad  schemes  and  the  fact  that  most  of  the  lines 
enter  and  cross  the  county. 

The  Palermo  Land  and  Water  Company  and  the  Pacific 
Improvement  Company  have  jointly  contracted  to  build  a 
$50,000  hotel  at  Palermo.  A.  Page  Brown  is  the  architect, 
and  the  structure  will  be  a  picturesque  summer  hotel. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Ducey  Timber  Co.  of  Michigan 
has  purchased  the  mills,  flume,  timber,  track,  logging  rail- 
way, etc.,  of  the  Kings  River  Timber  Co.,  on  Kings  river, 
Fresno  county.    This  is  the  plant  of  Moore  &  Smith. 

Over  100  people  from  Santa  Rosa  are  employed  by  the 
Sebastopol  Packmg  Company,  and  a  special  train  is  run 
between  the  two  towns  for  their  accommodation.  The 
company  is  shipping  from  one  to  three  carloads  of  fruit 
daily. 

A  Satisfactory  understanding  has  been  reached  by 
the  par'ies  interested  in  the  proposed  starch  factory  at 
Petaluma,  and  the  necessary  buildings  and  machinery  will 
be  in  readiness  to  commence  work  as  soon  as  the  potato 
crop  is  ripe. 

The  Sante  Fe  company  is  arranging  with  San  Diego 
citizens  to  send  out  another  "California  on  Wheels."  A 
special  car  will  be  fitted  up  with  an  exhibition  of  southern 
California  products  and  hauled  through  the  East.  It  will 
start  eastward  on  the  22d  inst. 

A.  LUSK  &  Co.  have  increased  the  working  force  at  their 
fruit-canning  establishment  at  Brannan  and  First  streets. 
Business  was  so  rushing  that  the  addition  of  500  women 
and  girls  was  necessary  to  take  care  of  the  immense  sup- 
plies of  stock  shipped  in  from  all  directions. 

The  beet  sugar  factories  of  Watsonville  and  Alvarado 
will  start  up  on  the  20th  inst.,  with  double  the  capacity  of 
last  year.  The  Chino  factory  has  been  running  for  about 
a  month,  and  is  turning  out  1000  sacks  of  sugar  a  day, 
which  is  three  times  the  amount  produced  last  year. 

Dr.  Mahoney  and  his  partners  have  let  the  contract  for 
building  their  dam  on  the  Agua  Fria,  Arizona.  It  will  be 
one  of  the  largest  in  that  section  and  will  place  the  Harqua 
Hala  country  in  a  position  that  both  its  mines  and  farms 
will  have  sufficient  water.  A  large  number  of  people  are 
now  locating  land  under  the  canal  that  will  be  taken  out  at 
the  dam. 

A  TUNNEL  1140  feet  long  on  the  Fort  Bragg  Logging 
Railroad,  Mendocino  county,  was  completed  on  Tuesday, 
connecting  Pudding  creek  with  the  Noyo  river,  where  the 
Fort  Bragg  Redwood  Company  will  carry  on  logging  op- 
erations this  season.  The  tunnel  opens  up  a  fine  body  of 
timber,  miles  in  extent,  where  an  ax  has  never  been  struck 
except  for  ties. 

Parties  have  leased  1000  acres  of  land,  lying  partly 
on  the  Briones  Ranch  and  partly  on  the  Sobrante  Rancho, 
Contra  Costa  Co.,  from  Simon  Blum  and  G.  O.  Miner,  and 


will  proceed  immediately  to  erect  machinery  for  the  pur- 
pose of  boring  for  oil  or  petroleum.  The  parties  referred 
to  are  experts  in  the  business,  and  have  bored  many  wells 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  State. 

Work  has  begun  at  Fresno  on  the  Pine  Ridge  flume 
and  several  hundred  laborers  are  on  the  ground.  It  is  ex- 
pected to  build  one  mile  per  week.  The  flume  will  be  the 
largest  in  California,  although  not  the  longest.  It  will  be 
double;  one  part  for  floating  lumber  and  the  other  part  for 
carrying  water  for  irrigation.  By  means  of  the  flume  it  is 
expected  to  irrigate  40,000  acres  of  land  northeast  of 
Fresno. 

The  San  Luis  and  San  Joaquin  Railroad  Com- 
pany has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $1,000,- 
000  to  construct  a  railroad  northward  from  San  Luis  Obispo 
to  El  Moro,  a  distance  of  about  10  miles.  There  is  a  good 
bay  at  El  Moro,  but  its  entrance  is  obstructed  by  a  rock, 
which  could  be  removed  without  any  very  great  expense. 
Vessels  of  deep  draught  cannot  now  enter  the  bay,  though 
coasting  schooners  do  so. 

The  Tolmans  Landing  and  Vallecitos  Railroad  Com- 
pany has  fi.ed  with  the  county  clerk  a  certificate  of  the 
creation  of  a  bonded  indebtedness  to  the  amount  of  $500,- 
000,  as  determined  upon  at  a  meeting  at  which  153,000  of 
the  225,000  shares  were  represented,  being  3000  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  capital  stock  issued.  George  B. 
Tolman  is  president,  B.  Austin  secretary,  and  with  L.  B. 
Hopkins,  Marian  Tolman  and  Robert  Gilbert  constitute 
the  directors. 

At  the  State  Prison,  at  San  Quentin,  work  on  the  new 
jute  mill  is  progressing  as  rapidly  as  can  be  expected. 
The  walls  are  nearly  completed.  The  full  force  of  prison 
carpenters  will  be  put  to  work  on  it  and  no  difficulty  is 
anticipated  in  getting  the  entire  building  under  cover 
before  the  first  rains  set  in.  A  portion  of  the  looms  have 
been  received  from  Oakland  and  properly  stored,  and  the 
Warden  is  in  receipt  of  bills  of  lading  from  England  for 
the  spinning  machinery  of  the  mill,  ordered  through  the 
Union  Iron  Works. 

The  work  of  closing  the  gap  on  the  coast  line  railroad 
of  the  S.  P.  Co.  between  Santa  Margarita  and  San  Luis 
Obispo  is  being  pushed  rapidly.  A  large  gang  of  work- 
men is  at  present  building  stone  culverts  on  the  extension, 
and  they  are  getting  ready  to  commence  tunelling  the 
mountains.  When  the  line  is  completed,  overland  trains 
will  be  put  on  to  run  between  San  Francisco  and  New 
York.  The  southern  overland  trains  will  no  longer  have 
to  come  over  the  Tehachapai  and  valley  route.  San  Jose 
will  then  be  on  an  overland  line.  Some  very  extensive 
tunnel  work  is  to  be  done  on  the  new  line  this  side  of 
Santa  Barbara. 

Contracts  were  signed  this  week  at  Bakersfield,  Kern  Co., 
guaranteeing  the  construction  of  the  East  Branch  Canal.  This 
canal  company  has  purchased  water  from  the  Kern  Island 
Canal  and  Irrigation  Company,  and  the  new  canal  will  di- 
vert water  from  the  Kern  Island  Canal  immediately  north- 
west of  east  Bdkersfield.  The  new  waterway  will  run 
through  the  streets  of  Bakersfield  and  to  the  southeast  for 
25  miles.  It  will  bring  under  irrigation  30,000  acres  of 
choice  fruit  lands,  which  have  previously  been  idle  for 
lack  of  water.  The  new  canal  is  under  contract  to  be  com- 
pleted by  January  r,  1893,  and  the  charges  will  be  $1.50 
per  acre  per  year. 

An  overstocked  market  has  placed  on  foot  a  scheme  to 
control  the  lumber  interests  of  the  Pacific  coast,  with  a 
view  to  bracing  up  the  trade.  No  definite  plan  has  been 
adopted  yet,  but  propositions  have  been  submitted  to  mill- 
owners  from  Alaska  to  southern  California.  The  combine 
proposes  to  run  the  lumber  business  of  the  coast  in  the 
matter  of  limiting  the  output  which  has  been  such  as  to 
drug  the  market  and  bring;  about  the  present  dull  condition 
of  trade.  Puget  Sound  mills  have  swamped  the  yards  here 
and  elsewhere,  and  something  must  be  done  to  revive 
trade.  If  the  scheme  goes  through  it  will  be  the  largest 
trust  of  the  kind  on  record.  The  plan  is  to  bring  the  mills 
of  British  Columbia,  Puget  Sound  and  Gray's  Harbor  into 
the  combine  and  subsidize  the  smaller  concerns  on  the 
coast. 

Some  important  improvements,  which  will  greatly  in- 
crease the  traveling  facilities  in  the  Yosemite  valley  and 
enhance  its  beauty,  are  being  considered  by  the  Yosemite 
Valley  Commission.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  executive 
committee.  Professor  Lowe  of  Pasadena  was  appointed  to 
investigate  the  practicability  of  building  an  electric  road 
through  the  mountains  for  the  transportation  of  tourists. 
Secretary  Irish  states  that  there  is  abundant  waterpower 
to  run  a  sufficient  number  of  dynamos  to  light  the  entire 
valley.  It  is  proposed  to  utilize  part  of  the  current  for 
electric  light  purposes,  and  the  larger  and  more  picturesque 
falls  are  to  be  lit  up  at  night  in  a  similar  manner  as  are 
the  great  Niagara  Falls,  introducing  a  novel  feature  which 
will  prove  a  great  attraction  to  travelers  coming  to  the 
State. 

Extensive  improvements  at  the  Benicia  tannery,  made 
under  the  supervision  of  the  manager,  Mr.  J.  Kullman, 
double  the  capacity  of  the  institution  and  make  it  the  most 
complete  tannery  on  the  coast.  A  new  two-story  building 
150  by  30  feet  has  been  put  up  to  contain  the  bark  leeches 
or  vats,  and  a  new  appliance  after  the  manner  of  conveyors 
has  been  constructed  to  deliver  the  ground  bark  to  the  vats, 
and  to  also  remove  it  therefrom,  after  its  strength  is  spent, 
to  'he  furnaces,  where  it  is  used  for  fuel.  The  conveyors 
deliver  the  bark  from  the  mill  to  the  vats  by  an  overhead 
route,  and  remove  it  from  underneath  by  means  of  trap 
doors  in  the  bottom  of  the  vats.  Two  new  barkmills  and 
a  cutter  have  been  put  in.  A  new  two-story  engine-house 
has  also  been  erected,  and  in  it  has  been  placed  a  fine, 
large,  powerful  engine  of  125-horsepower  with  a  i4-foot 
wheel.    The  new  engine  will  supplant  the  two  small  ones 

I which  formerly  did  the  work  of  the  institution.  A  short 
time  ago  a  new  or  duplicate  set  of  furnaces  was  put  in  and 
also  an  additional  boiler. 


Care  of  Tools, 

The  wooden  parts  of  tools,  such  as  the  stocks  of  planes 
and  handles  of  chisels,  are  often  made  to  have  a  nice  ap- 
pearance by  French  polishing,  but  this  adds  nothing  to 
their  durability.  A  much  better  plan  is  to  let  them  soak  in 
linseed  oil  for  a  week,  and  rub  them  with  a  cloth  for  a  few 
minutes  every  day  for  a  week  or  two.  This  produces  a 
beautiful  surface,  and  at  the  same  time  exerts  a  solidifying 
and  preserving  action  on  the  wood. 

The  following  recipes  complied  by  The  Tradesman,  are 
recommended  for  preventing  rust  on  iron  and  steel 
surfaces. 

1.  Caoutchouc  oil  is  said  to  have  proved  efficient  in 
preventing  rust,  and  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  German 
army.  It  only  requires  to  be  spread  with  a  piece  of  flannel 
in  a  very  thin  layer  over  the  metallic  surface,  and  allowed 
to  dry  up.  Such  a  coating  will  afllord  security  against  all 
atmospheric  influences,  and  will  not  show  any  cracks 
under  the  microscope  after  a  year's  standing.  To  remove 
it  the  article  has  simply  to  be  treated  with  caoutchouc  oil 
again  and  washed  again  after  12  to  24  hours. 

2.  A  solution  of  indianrubber  in  benzine  has  been  used 
for  years  as  a  coating  for  steel,  iron  and  lead,  and  has  been 
found  a  simple  means  of  keeping  them  from  oxidizing.  It 
can  be  easily  applied  with  a  brush,  and  is  easily  rubbed 
off.  It  should  be  made  about  the  consistency  of  cream. 

3.  All  steel  articles  can  be  perfectly  preserved  from  rust 
by  putting  a  lump  of  freshly  burnt  lime  in  the  drawer  or 
case  in  which  they  are  kept.  If  the  things  are  to  be 
moved — as  a  gun  in  its  case,  for  instance — put  the  lime  in 
a  muslin  bag.  This  is  especially  valuable  for  specimens  of 
iron  when  fractured,  for  in  a  moderately  dry  place  the 
lime  will  not  want  renewing  for  many  years,  as  it  is  capable 
of  absorbing  a  large  amount  of  moisture.  Articles  in  use 
should  be  placed  in  a  box  nearly  filled  with  thoroughly 
slacked  lime.  Before  using  them  rub  well  with  a  woolen 
cloth. 

The  following  mixture  forms  an  excellent  brown  coating 
for  preventing  iron  and  steel  from  rust:  Dissolve  two 
parts  crystallized  iron  chloride,  two  antimony  chloride,  and 
one  tannin  in  four  of  water,  and  apply  with  sponge 
or  rag  and  let  dry.  Then  another  coat  of  paint  is  appled, 
and  again  another  if  necessary,  until  the  color  becomes 
dark  as  desired.  When  dry  it  is  washed  with  water, 
allowed  to  dry  again,  and  the  surface  polished  with  boiled 
linseed  oil.  The  antimony  chloride  must  be  as  nearly 
neutral  as  possible. 

5.  To  keep  tools  from  rusting,  take  half  an  ounce  of 
camphor,  dissolve  in  one  pound  melted  lard;  take  off  the 
scum,  and  mix  in  as  m"ch  fine  black  lead(graphite)  as  will 
give  it  an  iron  color.  Clean  the  tools  and  smear  with  this 
mixture.  After  24  hours  rub  clean  with  a  soft  linen  cloth. 
The  tools  will  keep  clean  for  months  under  ordinary 
circumstances. 

6.  Put  one  quart  freshly  slacked  lime,  half  pound  of 
washing  soda,  half  pound  of  soft  soap  in  a  bucket  and 
sufficient  water  to  cover  the  articles;  put  on  the  tools  as 
soon  as  possible  after  use,  and  wipe  them  up  next  morn- 
ing, or  let  them  remain  until  wanted. 

7.  Soft  soap,  with  half  its  weight  in  pearlash,  one  ounce 
of  mixture  in  about  one  gallon  boiling  water,  is  in  every 
day  use  in  most  engineer's  shops  in  the  drip-cans  used  for 
turning  long  articles  brought  in  wrought  iron  and  steel. 
The  work,  though  constantly  moist,  does  not  rust,  and 
bright  nuts  are  immersed  in  it  for  days  until  wanted,  and 
retain  their  polish. 

8.  Mix  slowly  together  six  ounces  or  eight  ounces 
lard  to  one  ounce  resin,  stirring  till  cool;  when  it  is  semi- 
fluid it  is  ready  for  use.  If  too  thick  it  may  be  further 
let  down  by  coal  oil  or  benzine.  Rubbed  on  bright 
surfaces  ever  so  thinly,  it  preserves  the  polish  eflectually, 
and  may  be  readily  rubbed  off. 

9.  To  protect  metal  from  oxidation,  polished  iron  or 
steel,  for  instance,  the  requisite  is  to  exclude  air  and 
moisture  from  the  actual  metallic  surface;  therefore, 
polished  tools  are  usually  kept  in  wrappings  of  oil  cloth 
and  brown  paper,  and  thus  protected  they  will  preserve  a 
spotless  face  for  an  unlimited  time.  When  these  metals 
come  to  be  of  necessity  exposed  in  being  converted  to 
use,  it  is  necessary  to  protect  them  by  means  of  some 
permanent  dressing,  and  boiled  linseed,  which  proves  a 
lasting  covering,  as  it  dries  on,  is  one  of  the  best  preserva- 
tives, if  not  the  best.  But  in  order  to  give  it  body  it 
should  be  thickened  by  the  addition  of  some  pigment,  and 
the  very  best,  because  the  most  congenial  of  pigments  is  the 
ground  oxide  of  the  same  metal,  or,  in  plain  words, 
rusted  iron,  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder,  for  the 
dressing  of  iron  and  steel,  which  thus  forms  the  pigment 
or  oxide  paint. 

10.  Slack  a  piece  of  quicklime  with  just  enough  water 
to  cause  it  to  crumble  in  a  covered  pot,  and  while  hot  add 
tallow  to  it  and  work  into  paste,  and  use  this  to  cover  over 
bright  work.    It  can  be  easily  wiped  off. 

11.  Olmstead's  varnish  is  made  by  melting  two  ounces 
resin  in  one  pound  fresh,  sweet  lard,  melting  the  resin  first, 
and  then  adding  the  lard  and  mixing  thoroughly.  This  is 
applied  to  the  metal,  which  should  be  warm,  if  possible, 
and  perfectly  cleaned;  it  is  afterward  rubbed  oflf.  This 
has  been  well  proved  and  tested  for  many  years,  and  is 
particularly  well  suited  for  planished  and  Russian  iron 
surfaces,  which  a  slight  rust  is  apt  to  injure  very  seriously. 

RUST  removers. 

1.  Cover  the  metal  with  sweet  oil,  well  rubbed  in,  and 
allow  to  stand  for  48  hours;  smear  with  oil  applied  freely 
with  a  feather  or  piece  of  cotton  wool  after  rubbing  the 
steel.  Then  rub  with  unslacked  lime  reduced  to  as  fine  a 
powder  as  possible. 

2.  Immerse  the  article  to  be  cleaned  for  a  few  minutes, 
until  all  the  dirt  and  rust  is  taken  off,  in  a  strong  solution 
of  potassium  cyanide,  say  about  one-half  ounce  in  a  wine 
glassful  of  water;  take  it  out  and  clean  it  with  a  tooth- 
brush with  some  paste  composed  of  potassium  cyanide, 
castile  soap,  whiting  and  water  mixed  into  a  paste  of  about 
a  consistency  of  thick  cream. 
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The  Reward. 

Who  looking  backward  from  his  manhood's  prime 
Sees  not  the  spectre  of  his  misspent  time  ? 

And  through  the  shade 
Of  funeral  cypress  planted  thick  behind, 
Hears  no  reproachful  whispers  on  the  wind 

From  his  loved  dead  ? 

Who  bears  no  trace  of  passion's  evil  force, 
Who  shuns  thy  sting,  O  terrible  Remorse? 

Who  does  not  cast 
On  the  thronged  pages  of  his  memory's  book 
At  times  a  sad  and  half-reluctant  look, 

Regretful  of  the  past? 

Alas!    The  evil  which  we  fain  would  shun 
We  do,  and  leave  the  wished-for  good  undone. 

Our  strength  to-day 
Is  but  to-morrow's  weakness,  prone  to  fall. 
Poor,  blind,  unprofitable  servants  all 

Are  we  alway. 

Yet,  who  thus  looking  backward  o'er  his  years 
Feels  not  his  eyelids  wet  with  grateful  tears 

If  he  hath  been 
Permitted,  weak  and  sinful  as  he  was. 
To  cheer  and  aid  in  some  ennobling  cause 

His  fellowraen  ? 

If  he  bath  hidden  the  outcast,  or  let  in 
A  ray  of  sunshine  in  the  cell  of  sin; 

If  he  hath  lent 
Strength  to  the  weak,  or  in  his  hour  of  need, 
Over  the  suffering,  mindless  of  his  creed 

Or  home,  hath  bent, 

He  hath  not  lived  in  vain.  And  while  he  gives 
The  praise  to  Him  in  whom  he  moves  and  lives 

With  thankful  heart, 
He  gazes  backward,  and  with  hope  before. 
Knowing  that  from  his  works  he  nevermore 

Can  thenceforth  part. 

—John  G.  Whittier. 


An  Adventure  With  a  Skull. 

"  I  presume  that  a  man  of  your  skeptical 
mind  and  iron  nerve  has  a  great  contempt 
for  people  who  believe  in  ghosts  or  in  other 
supernatural  terrors 

"  I  had  such  a  contempt  once,  but  I  was 
completely  cured  of  it  years  ago." 

"  You  surprise  me.  May  I  ask  whether 
you  healed  yourself  or  employed  the  services 
of  some  other  physician  ?" 

Dr.  Weymouth  caught  the  humor  in  the 
remark  of  the  young  medical  student  who 
was  questioning  him,  and  laughed. 

"  I  was  cured  by  something  worse  than  a 
physician,"  he  replied. 

"What  was  it?" 

"A  human  skull." 

•'Your  stor3t«w*t-be  a  strange  one." 
«(T.  =— I  will  not  tell  it  to  you  unless 
you  will  solemnly  promise  not  to  repeat  it." 
"  Why  so  much  secrecy  ?" 
"  It  is  not  necessary  to  satisfy  your  curi- 
osity now.    My  reason  will  be  plain  to  you 
when  my  narrative  is  ended." 
"Very  well;  I  promise." 
"  To  give  you  a  thorough  understanding 
of  my  singular  experience,  it  is  necessary  for 
me  to  recall  a  series  of  events  which  preceded 
the  supernatural  horror  which  I  shall  describe. 

"  When  I  began  to  practice  medicine  in  a 
small  inland  city,  I  became  acquainted  with 
a  beautiful  girl,  who  so  charmed  me  that  I 
sought  her  society  frequently.  I  have  since 
learned  that  she  regarded  me  with  favor, 
and  no  doubt  I  would  have  conducted  a 
regular  courtship  which  would  have  ended 
in  a  happy  marriage  had  it  not  been  that 
entirely  unexpected  circumstances  suddenly 
separated  us.  My  father  was  stricken  with 
a  fatal  illness,  and  my  presence  was  required 
at  his  home  in  Massachusetts  until  his  death, 
which  took  place  after  I  had  been  with  him 
six  months.  When  I  returned  to  the  West 
and  resumed  my  medical  practice,  I  learned 
to  my  great  chagrin  that  Miss  Wilkins,  the 
girl  to  whom  I  had  been  so  attentive,  was 
engaged  to  be  married  to  a  young  lawyer 
named  Godwin.  He  had  been  as  rapid  in 
his  love  affair  as  I  had  been  slow  in  mine, 
and  I  then  learned  the  bitter  lesson  which 
many  other  young  men  who  have  been  dila- 
tory in  courtship  have  also  learned,  that  if  a 
prompt  and  zealous  rival  appears,  and  he  is 
pretty  sure  to  do  so  if  the  girl  is  highly  at- 
tractive, he  will  win  the  prize  during  the 
absence  of  even  a  few  months  on  the  part  of 
the  dilatory  suitor. 

"  Of  course  there  was  nothing  for  me  to  do 
except  to  accept  the  inevitable.  I  bore  my 
disappointment  as  best  I  could  and  gave  as- 
siduous attention  to  the  duties  of  my  profes- 
sion. Meanwhile,  I  learned  that  I  was  not 
the  only  disappointed  suitor.  Mr.  Callahan, 
a  handsome  photographer,  had  tried  to  win 
the  hand  of  Miss  Wilkins  during  my  ab- 
sence in  Massachusetts,  but  he  soon  found 
that  Godwin  was  preferred  to  himself.  Cal- 
lahan was  a  moody  and  disagreeable  fellow 
in  •^pite  of  his  good  looks,  and  I  was  decid- 
ed ly  ^Mad  that  he  had  been  unsuccessful. 
Knowiiig  what  his  disposition  was,  I  was 
surprised  to  observe  that  after  Miss  Wilkins 


had  become  Mrs.  Godwin,  he  cultivated  the 
the  husband's  acquaintance,  and  within  a 
few  months  became  his  intimate  friend.  I 
often  saw  them  together  and  used  to  wonder 
whether  Callahan  was  sincere  in  his  friend- 
ship. Several  years  passed  away  and 
brought  about  interesting  changes.  Godwin, 
who  was  a  pleasant  fellow,  but  was  not  a 
man  to  heed  the  claims  of  morality  when 
they  strongly  conflicted  with  his  inclinations, 
fell  an  easy  victim  to  the  wiles  of  a  fair  ad- 
venturess. He  kept  his  infatuation  well 
concealed  from  his  wife,  however,  and  she 
was  entirely  unsuspicious  until  she  finally 
discovered  his  unfaithfulness  in  a  most  sin- 
gular manner.  One  night,  when  Mr.  God- 
win was  absent  on  a  long  journey,  his  house 
was  entered  by  a  burglar  who  went  to  the 
library  and  broke  open  a  desk  in  which  Mr. 
Godwin  kept  private  papers  and  letters,  and 
which  was  never  left  by  the  owner  unlocked. 
In  the  morning  Mrs.  Godwin  found  the  con- 
tents of  the  desk  scattered  on  the  floor,  and 
among  them  a  package  of  love  letters  from 
the  adventuress.  The  cat  was  now  out  of 
the  bag,  and  the  wronged  wife  instituted 
proceedings  for  a  divorce,  which  was 
granted.  Soon  after  she  had  accomplished 
her  object,  the  community  was  startled  by 
the  news  that  Callahan  had  been  arrested 
on  the  charge  of  having  committed  the  bur- 
glary. At  the  trial,  during  which  the  court- 
room was  crowded,  on  account  of  the  high 
social  standing  of  the  prisoner,  his  guilt  was 
skillfully  proved  by  a  chain  of  circumstan- 
tial evidence.  It  was  shown  that  the  pho- 
tographer alter  breaking  into  the  house  had 
committed  but  one  offense.  He  had  opened 
the  desk  and  scattered  the  papers  that  he 
had  found  in  it,  but  he  had  stolen  nothing. 
The  mystery  was  great  until  the  prisoner 
confessed  that  he  had  entered  the  house  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  furnishing  Mrs.  Godwin 
with  evidence  that  her  husband  was  untrue 
to  her.  His  intimacy  with  Godwin  had  en- 
abled him  to  discover  where  his  friend  kept 
the  disreputable  love  letters,  and  then  he 
thought  out  his  mean  plot  by  which  he  ef- 
fected the  scattering  of  the  letters,  so  that 
Mrs.  Godwin,  for  Mr.  Godwin  he  knew  was 
was  away,  would  be  certain  to  discover  them 
the  next  morning.  Of  course  the  natural 
supposition  would  be  that  the  house  had 
been  entered  by  a  common  burglar,  and  that 
before  he  had  had  time  to  steal  anything  he 
had  been  frightened  away  by  some  noise. 
But,  in  spite  of  bis  precautions,  the  photog- 
rapher failed  to  conceal  his  guilt,  and  only  a 
part  of  what  he  desired  happened.  The  di- 
vorce was  brought  about,  but  Callahan's 
hope  that  he  might  subsequently  marry  Mrs. 
Godwin,  and  derive  benefit  from  the  large 
fortune  which  she  held  in  her  own  right,  was 
blasted.  He  had  cultivated  her  husband's 
acquaintance  for  years,  for  the  purpose  of 
finding  an  opportunity  for  the  gratification 
of  his  evil  desires.  The  opportunity  had  at 
last  come,  but  in  his  attempt  to  use  it,  he 
had  been  thoroughly  thwarted. 

"  Although  he  had  stolen  nothing,  the  act 
of  breaking  into  the  house  constituted  bur- 
glary, and  he  was  sent  to  prison  for  a  few 
years.  It  is  here  interesting  to  note  that  the 
manoeuvres  which  brought  ill-luck  to  Calla- 
han brought  good  luck  to  me.  Soon  after 
he  went  to  prison,  I  married  Mrs.  Godwin 
and  have  since  lived  happily  with  her. 
During  his  imprisonment,  the  photographer 
brooded  over  his  troubles,  and  when  he  was 
released,  he  was  in  a  murderous  mood. 
One  evening,  while  my  wife  and  I  were 
walking  in  a  thinly-settled  district  of  the 
city,  we  were  startled  by  two  pistol  shots 
fired  in  rapid  succession  by  some  one  be- 
hind us.  I  turned  around  and,  running  a 
few  feet  back,  grappled  with  our  assailant. 
I  threw  him  upon  the  ground,  and  succeeded 
in  holding  him  there  until  two  men  who 
happened  to  be  in  the  vicinity  hurried  to  my 
assistance.  The  villain  was  Callahan,  who 
had  secretly  followed  me  and  my  wife  until 
there  was  a  favorable  opportunity  for  him  to 
attempt  murder.  He  cursed  me  in  a  fright- 
ful manner  when  he  found  that  he  was  a 
prisoner.  A  second  time  he  was  punished 
by  being  incarcerated.  Three  years  later, 
knowing  that  he  had  a  disease  that  would 
soon  end  his  life,  he  bequeathed  his  remains 
for  anatomical  purposes  to  the  physician  of 
the  prison,  to  whom  he  had  taken  a  great 
liking.  I  was  well  acquainted  with  this 
doctor,  and  as  a  token  of  his  esteem  he  pre- 
sented me  with  Callahan's  skull,  he  being 
well  aware  that  I  was  at  that  time  engaged 
in  making  a  choice  collection  of  skulls  of 
all  sizes. 

"  The  skull  was  placed  in  my  collection, 
which  was  kept  in  a  closet  connected  with 
my  office,  and  I  thoug;ht  no  more  about  it 
until  one  day  I  was  seized  with  the  desire  to 
see  how  the  skulls  would  look  when  arranged 
so  that  they  could  all  be  seen  at  once.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  placed  them  in  three  rows  on  a 
broad  table  in  my  office,  Callahan's  being  in 
the  center  of  the  front  row,  being  accorded, 
as  it  were,  the  place  of  honor.    I  had  just 


seated  myself  in  a  chair  for  the  purpose  of 
gazing  at  the  array  in  an  admiring  manner 
when  a  messenger  arrived  and  asked  me  to 
visit  a  patient  whose  symptoms  had  suddenly 
become  alarming. 

"  It  was  late  at  night  when  I  returned  to 
my  ofifice.  I  lighted  a  gas  jet,  but  turned  on 
so  little  gas  that  the  flame  was  small.  I 
seated  myself  in  the  chair  which  I  had  left 
when  disturbed  by  the  visitor,  and  gazed  at 
the  skulls  which  were  about  ten  feet  distant. 
They  looked  uncanny,  unearthly,  perhaps, 
is  a  better  word,  in  the  dim  light.  I  had  al- 
ways prided  myself  on  not  being  supersti- 
tious, and  had  frequently  laughed  at  friends 
who  stood  in  awe  of  the  supernatural.  But 
somehow  as  I  gazed  at  that  ghastly  array  of 
grinning  skulls,  listened  to  the  solemn  tick 
of  a  great  clock  that  rested  on  top  of  a  desk, 
felt  that  I  was  alone  and  that  all  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  city  except  a  few  watchmen  were 
sleeping,  I  felt  a  chill  run  down  my  back, 
and  my  heart  began  to  thump  as  the  thought 
came  to  me  that  those  skulls  might  move 
against  me.  Might  not  Callahan,  who  had 
tried  to  kill  me,  who  had  hated  me  intense- 
ly during  his  second  term  of  imprisonment, 
be  able  to  introduce  his  troubled  spirit  into 
his  skull,  marshal  the  spirits  belonging  to 
the  other  skulls,  each  spirit  in  its  appropri- 
ate receptacle,  and  as  a  horrid  death's  army, 
so  to  speak,  swoop  upon  me  and  quickly  bat- 
ter out  my  brains.  It  was  a  fantastic,  an 
utterly  absurd  idea,  but  ic  was  nevertheless 
the  kind  of  idea  that  disturbs  a  person  when 
the  nerves  are  shaky. 

I  soon  recovered  myself,  however,  and 
smiled  with  contempt  for  my  momentary 
weakness.  But  the  next  instant  a  frightful 
fascination  compelled  me  to  stare  at  the 
skull  of  Callahan.  There  was  a  slight  noise 
in  it  and  it  actually  moved  a  little.  The  lid 
less  eyes  appeared  to  glare  and  the  jaws 
about  the  gaping  mouth  to  move  up  and 
down.  I  sprang  to  my  feet  and  grasping 
the  back  of  the  chair  with  both  hands, 
raised  it  in  readiness  for  an  attack.  The 
skull  moved  again,  more  decidedly  than  be- 
fore, and  I  trembled  all  over.  There  was  a 
loud  rattle,  a  big  movement  of  the  skull,  it 
crashed  to  the  floor  and  bounded  to  my 
feet.  I  jumped  so  high  that  my  head  grazed 
the  ceiling,  and  as  I  came  down,  ihe  skull 
shook  violently,  turned  over,  and  out  sprang 
a  big  rat  that  scampered  across  the  floor 
and  disappeared. 

I  felt  sheepish  enough.  I  had  been 
frightened  like  a  child  by  something  that 
was  as  far  removed  from  the  supernatural 
as  anything  that  could  well  be  imagined.  I 
never  dared  speak  of  the  occurrence  to  my 
friends  lest  the  story  should  reach  the  ears 
of  the  doctors  at  the  city  hospital,  and  cause 
them  to  overwhelm  me  with  ridicule.  Re- 
member your  promise,  for  if  you  should  re- 
veal what  I  have  told  you,  my  reputation  as 
a  doctor  who  has  an  iron  nerve  would*be 
lost  forever." — J.  A.  Bolles  in  American 
Cultivator. 


The  Height  of  the  Tallest  Man. 
Turner,  the  naturalist,  declared  that  he  once 
saw,  upon  the  coast  of  Brazil,  a  race  of  gi- 
gantic savages,  one  of  whom  was  12  feet  in 
height.  M.  Thevet  of  France,  in  his  de- 
scription of  America,  published  at  Paris  in 
I575>  asserted  that  he  saw  and  measured 
the  skeleton  of  a  South  American  which  was 
1 1  feet  5  inches  in  length.  The  Chinese  are 
said  to  claim  that  in  the  last  century  there 
were  men  in  their  country  who  measured  15 
feet  in  height.  Josephus  mentioned  the  case 
of  a  Jew  who  was  lo  feet  2  inches  in  height. 
Pliny  tells  of  an  Arabian  giant,  Gabara,  nine 
feet  nine  inches — the  tallest  man  in  the  days 
of  Claudius.  John  Middleton,  born  at 
Hale,  in  Lancashire,  in  the  time  of  James  I, 
was  nine  feet  three  inches  in  height;  his 
hand  was  17  inches  long  and  8 J  inches 
broad,  says  Dr.  Plott  in  his  "  History  of 
Staffordshire."  The  Irish  giant  Murphy, 
contemporary  with  O'Brien,  was  eight  feet 
ten  inches.  A  skeleton  in  the  Museum  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  is  eight  feet  six 
inches  in  height,  and  that  of  Charles  Byrne 
in  the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
London,  is  eight  feet  four  inches.  The  tall- 
est living  man  is  Chang-tu-Sing,  the  Chinese 
giant.  His  height  is  eight  feet  three  inches. 
Tid-Bits.   

"You  look  awfully  blue.  What  is  the 
matter  with  you  ? " 

"  That  editor  has  sent  back  my  last  batch 
of  poems.  I  wish  I  knew  how  to  get  his 
good- will." 

"  That's  easy  enough  done." 

"  How  am  I  to  do  it  to  put  him  in  good 
humor  ?  " 

"  Don't  send  him  any  more  of  your  poetry." 

Old  M artel— Whiskey  has  very  differ- 
ent effects  in  different  parts  of  the  city. 

Rowne  de  Bout — You  don't  say  so  ? 

Old  Martel — On  the  Bowery  it  causes 
drunkenness,  on  Wall  street  alcoholism  and 
on  Fifth  avenue  heart  failure. 


Unguarded  Gates. 

Wide  open  and  unguarded  stand  our  gates, 
Named  of  the  four  winds— North,  South,  East  and 
West; 

Portals  that  lead  to  an  enchanted  land 

Of  cities,  forests,  fields  of  living  gold; 

Vast  prairies,  lordly  summits  touched  with  snow; 

Majestic  rivers  sweeping  proudly  past 

The  Arab's  date-palm  and  the  Norseman's  pine  — 

A  realm  wherein  are  fruits  of  every  zone. 

Airs  of  all  climes,  for  lo  1  throughout  the  year 

The  red  rose  blossoms  somewhere — a  rich  land, 

A  later  Eden  planted  in  the  wilds. 

With  not  an  inch  of  earth  within  its  bound 

But  if  a  slave's  foot  press  it  sets  him  free  ! 

Here  it  is  written  Toil  shall  have  its  wage 

And  Honor,  honor,  and  the  humblest  man 

Stand  level  with  the  highest  in  the  law. 

Of  such  a  land  have  men  in  dungeons  dreamed, 

And  with  the  vision  brightening  in  their  eyes 

Gone  smiling  to  the  fagot  and  the  sword. 

Wide  open  and  unguarded  stand  our  gates. 

And  through  them  presses  a  wild,  motley  throng — 

Men  from  the  Volga  and  the  Tartar  steppes, 

Featureless  figures  of  the  Hoang-Ho, 

Malayan,  Scythian,  Teuton,  Kelt  and  Slav, 

Flying  the  Old  World's  poverty  and  scorn. 

These  bringing  with  them  unknown  gods  and  rites, 

Those  tiger  passions,  here  to  stretch  their  claws. 

In  street  and  alley  what  strange  tongues  are  these, 

Accents  of  menace  alien  to  our  air. 

Voices  that  once  the  tower  ol  Babel  knew  ? 

O,  L  berty  1  White  Goddess  1  Is  it  well 

To  leave  the  gates  unguarded  ?    On  thy  breast 

Fold  Sorrow's  children,  soothe  the  hurts  of  fate. 

Lift  the  down-trodden,  but  with  the  hand  of  steel 

Stay  those  who  to  thy  sacred  portals  come 

To  waste  the  gifts  of  freedom.    H  ve  a  care 

Lest  from  thy  brow  the  clustered  stars  be  torn 

And  trampled  in  the  dust.    For  so  of  old 

The  thronging  Goth  and  Vandal  trampled  Rome, 

And  where  the  temple  of  the  Caesars  stood. 

The  lean  wolf  unmolested  made  her  lair. 

— Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  in  the  Atlantic. 


Sunburn. 

Persons  with  sensitive  complexions  often 
experience  considerable  suffering  from  sim- 
ple sunburn.  The  remedy  in  such  cases  is 
care  in  protecting  the  complexion  in  mid- 
day, and  the  use  of  some  simple  lotion  to 
heal  the  blistered  and  irritated  skin.  One 
of  the  best  unguents  for  this  purpose  is  a 
cold  cream  made  of  almond  oil  or  of  sweet 
olive  oil.  A  simple  camphor-ice  rubbed 
over  the  flesh  is  also  efficacious,  and  a  single 
application  will  often  bring  relief  in  a  night. 

Where  one  is  certain  to  be  exposed  to  a 
strong  sun  in  riding  or  rowing,  it  does  no 
harm  to  make  some  preparation  for  it.  Do 
this  in  exactly  the  same  way  that  you  protect 
your  face  from  the  wind  in  winter.  Rub  the 
skin  with  a  simple,  soft  cream  and,  if  you 
wish,  powder  it  well.  Wipe  off  any  surplus 
powder  or  oil,  and  when  you  come  in,  cleanse 
the  complexion  thoroughly  with  warm  water 
and  a  little  pure  Castile  soap,  if  it  does  not 
irritate  your  skin. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  advice  in  a  case 
like  this  to  all,  as  certain  complexions  are 
especially  sensitive  to  some  one  ingredient 
which  is  soothing  to  others.  Glycerine  is 
extremely  irritating  to  many  complexions 
because  of  the  tendency  it  has  to  dry  the 
skin.  This  may  be  partly  overcome  by  mix- 
ing it  with  a  certain  amount  of  rose  water. 
But  a  simple  cold  cream  is  one  of  the  most 
suitable  and  harmless  things  that  can  be  put 
upon  the  skin,  furnishing  the  pores  as  it  does 
with  needed  nourishment;  and  there  are 
very  few  complexions,  except  oily  ones,  with 
which  it  does  not  agree.  Oily  complexions 
need  no  lotion  of  any  kind,  but  they  should 
be  wiped  with  cologne  and  dusted  with  some 
simple  powder  to  remedy  this  defect,  which 
becomes  a  painful  disfigurement  in  warm 
weather. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  expose  the  com- 
plexion unnecessarily  in  summer.  All  the 
tonic  effects  of  country  air  and  life  may  be 
enjoyed  without  parching  the  skin  or  turn- 
ing it  brown  with  tan.  The  positive  injury 
done  to  the  skin  in  a  single  season  by  care- 
lessness does  more  lo  increase  wrinkles  and 
turn  the  individual  old  before  her  time  than 
all  the  harmless  lotions  in  the  world  will 
remedy.  The  rule  in  all  cases  is  care.  An 
ample  hat  or  sunshade  which  protects  the 
face  is  an  essential  part  of  the  summer  outfit. 

Our  ancestors  laid  great  stress  on  this 
point,  but  they  stayed  indoors  too  much. 
They  knew  few  of  the  present  joys  of  out- 
door athletics.  In  the  reaction  of  the  pres- 
ent time,  which  demands  greater  outdoor 
freedom  for  women,  we  may  have  gone  too 
far  in  mistaking  the  bronze  cheeks  for  the 
certain  signs  of  health.  A  complexion  soft 
and  pure  as  the  lily  may  accompany  as  ro- 
bust a  physique  as  one  tanned  in  the  winds 
of  March  or  bronzed  in  the  sun  of  August. 
N.  Y.  Tribune. 


A  Cool  Head.— There  is  nothing  that 
conduces  to  such  a  successful  meeting  of 
emergencies  better  than  a  cool  head,  with  a 
perfect  confidence  that  everything  is  going 
to  come  out  all  right.  Whether  things  are 
"  coming  out  all  right "  or  not,  at  least  the 
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feeling  of  quiet  self-control  makes  one  bet- 
ter able  to  work  toward  the  good  result.  To 
a  mother  this  self-possession  is  invaluable. 
In  a  large  family,  small  events  calculated  to 
upset  the  domestic  machinery  are  constantly 
occurring.  It  seems  to  be  a  law  of  nature 
that  children  should  continually  have  hair- 
breadth escapes,  and  come  within  an  inch  of 
losing  their  lives,  but  it  is  equally  a  law  of 
nature  that  they  should  escape;  and  when- 
ever the  critical  moment  arrives  in  her  own 
life  or  in  the  life  of  another,  it  is  important 
for  a  woman  to  remember  that  the  very 
worst  thin;;  she  can  do  at  that  moment  is  to 
lose  her  head.  To  do  that  means  to  be 
helpless  instead  of  helpful,  to  be  a  drag  in- 
stead of  an  assistance.  In  an  emergency, 
one  should  rather  seem  heartless  than  in- 
efficient. There  are  always  ten  people  ready 
to  cry  or  faint  or  shed  tears  over  the  sufferer 
where  there  is  one  who  stands  coolly  by  and 
sees  the  way  to  help  him.  Affection  and 
sympathy  are  often  best  proved  by  ignoring 
them,  particularly  when  the  moment  arrives 
that  calls  for  action  and  not  tears. — Harper's 
Bazar. 

Women  Fellows. 

The  Royal  Geographical  Society  has  de- 
cided to  admit  women  as  Fellows.  For 
many  years  the  society  has  accepted  papers 
from  women,  and  on  two  occasions  has  sin- 
gled them  out  for  special  honor,  as  when  in 
in  i860  Lady  Franklin  received  the  gold 
medal  in  commemoration  of  her  husband's 
discoveries,  and  when  in  1869 — a  case  more 
to  the  point — Mary  Somerville  received  the 
Patron's  medal  for  her  publication  further- 
ing geographical  science.  The  Manchester 
Guardian  for  July  7th  has  the  following  ex- 
cellent comment  on  the  decision: — "  Papers 
by  lady  travelers  have  frequently  been  read 
before  the  society,  and  it  has  for  some  time 
been  felt  to  be  an  anomaly  that  travelers  of 
the  standing,  say,  of  Mrs.  Bishop  (Miss  Isa- 
bella Bird)  should  be  excluded  from  the 
ranks  of  a  society  for  which  they  have  done 
so  much  good." 

While  endorsing  all  this  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, says  Natural  Science,  that  there  is 
the  strongest  objection  to  the  admission  of 
women  to  scientific  meetings  as  casual  vis- 
itors; it  would  probably  be  advisable  to  al- 
low only  the  lady  Fellows  to  introduce 
ladies,  as  meetings  of  a  society  held  for 
scientific  business  are  very  different  from 
Royal  Institution  lectures. 

We  do  not  remember  that  any  society  has 
refused  to  accept  a  paper  from  a  woman  be- 
cause she  has  the  misfortune  to  be  a  woman, 
but  while  accepting  her  work,  most  societies 
refuse  to  allow  her  to  be  present  to  hear  it 
read.  The  Zoological  Society's  principle 
and  practice  on  the  subject  are  inconsistent: 
the  former  admits  women  as  Fellows,  "with 
the  same  privileges,  and  under  the  same 
regulations  in  all  respects  as  gentlemen," 
but  while  the  rules  admit  women  the  door 
keeper  excludes  them  from  the  meetings  ! 
The  Geologists'  Association  still  maintains 
its  lead  in  this  matter,  for  it  has  this  year 
elected  a  woman  whose  work  ranks  high,  a 
vice-president.  The  Geological  Society, 
however,  stiil  refuses  women  the  Fellowship, 
though  it  is  reported  by  Research  (vol.  i., 
1889,  p.  216)  that  when  the  subject  was  last 
discussed,  the  reform  was  only  lost  by  four 
votes;  and,  but  for  the  over-confident  zeal  of 
the  women's  advocates,  who  refused  any 
compromise  on  the  lines  suggested  above,  it 
would,  doubtless,  have  been  carried. 
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How  She  Managed  It. 

A  young  couple  in  a  Lancashire  village 
had  been  courting  for  several  years.  The 
young  man  one  day  said  to  the  young 
woman,  "  Sal,  I  canna  marry  thee." 

"  How's  that  ?"  said  she. 

"  I've  changed  my  mind,"  said  he. 

"  Well,  I'll  tell  you  what  we'll  do,"  said 
she.  "  If  folk  know  that  it's  thee  as  has 
given  me  up,  I  shanna  be  able  to  get  another 
chap,  but  if  they  think  I  have  given  thee  up, 
then  I  can  easy  get  another  chap.  So  we'll 
have  the  banns  published,  and  when  the 
wedding  day  comes  the  parson  will  say  to 
thee :  '  Wilt  thou  have  this  woman  to  be 
thy  wedded  wife  ?'  and  thou  must  say,  '  I 
will ';  and  when  he  says  to  me,  '  Wilt  thou 
have  this  man  to  be  thy  wedded  hasband,' 
I  shall  say, '  I  winna.'" 

The  day  came,  and  when  the  minister 
said  "  Wilt  thou  have  this  woman  to  be  thy 
wedded  wife  ?"  the  man  answered,  "  I  will, 

Then  the  parson  said  to  the  woman, 
"  Wilt  thou  have  this  man  to  be  thy 
wedded  husband  ?'  and  she  said,  "  I  will." 

"  Why,"  said  the  young  man,  furiously, 
"  you  said  you  would  say,  '  I  winna.' " 

"  I  know  that,"  said  the  young  woman, 
but  I've  changed  my  mind  since." — Wade's 
Fibre  and  Fabric. 


A  Little  Heroine. 

Written  tor  the  Rural  Press  by  Caroline  E. 
Sanuebb. 

Florence  Montfort  was  a  happy  girl  when 
it  was  decided  that  she  should  visit  her 
Uncle  Robert,  who  lived  on  a  farm  out  in 
Kansas.  Having  spent  all  her  life  in  a  city, 
she  looked  forward  to  this  as  to  a  new  kind 
of  an  existence,  and  so  it  really  was,  and  she 
was  not  disappointed  in  thoroughly  enjoying 
its  novelty. 

She  liked  to  enter  into  all  that  was  going 
on,  especially,  at  first,  to  get  up  early  in  the 
mornings  and  go  out  in  the  barnyard  to  watch 
them  milk  the  cows,  and  soon  begged  to  be 
allowed  to  learn  to  do  so  herself;  so  Susan, 
the  girl  who  attended  to  that  business,  gave 
her  permission  to  try  to  milk  gentle  old 
Sukey. 

"  But  she  has  a  dreadful  way  of  moving 
around,  Miss  Floy,  so  you  must  watch  her," 
said  Susan.  Florence  agreed  to  do  so,  and 
was  getting  on  famously  with  her  pail  nearly 
half  filled  when  Sukey  took  a  notion  to 
change  her  position.  The  new  milkmaid 
was  off  her  guard,  and  in  attempting  to 
snatch  the  paU,  lost  her  balance  from  the 
stool  she  w4s  sitting  on  and  the  next  minute 
ound  herself  with  the  pail  and  stool  on  the 
'ground  in  a  pool  of  new  milk. 

"  So  well  splashed,"  said  her  cousin  Rob, 
"  you  couldn't  tell  which  was  which." 

Her  cousins  who  had  been  watching  her 
set  up  a  shout  of  laughter,  in  which  Florence 
was  ready  to  join  as  soon  as  she  could  real- 
ize her  ridiculous  position. 

The  day  after  her  arrival  on  the  farm, 
Rob,  who  was  the  oldest  boy  and  about  her 
own  age — which  was  thirteen — said  to  Louis, 
his  brother,  two  years  younger: 

"  I  say,  Lou,  what  a  pity  she  isn't  a  boy  ! 
We  might  have  some  fun  with  her,  but  I 
don't  see  how  we  are  going  to  get  along  with 
a  girl,  and  dressed  up  in  good  clothes  all  the 
time,  too  ! " 

Only  a  few  days  later  Louis  expressed 
himself  in  equally  confidential  terms. 

"  I  cannot  see  what's  the  matter  with  you, 
Rob.  I  think  she  is  just  as  good  as  any 
boy,  and  a  good  deal  nicer." 

"  O,  of  course  she  is.  Since  we  have  got 
acquainted,  she  will  do  very  well,  for  she 
can  tell  the  best  kind  of  stories,"  was  the  re- 
ply, with  an  air  of  superiority. 

Florence  had  kept  up  the  character  of 
'*  Princess  Scheherazade  of  the  Thousand 
and  One  Nights,"  which  she  bore  at  home, 
and  that  charm,  united  to  her  willingness  to 
join  in  all  that  went  on — work  or  play — soon 
won  her  cousins'  hearts.  She  frequently 
met  with  such  mishaps  as  she  did  when 
learning  to  milk,  such  as  being  chased  by 
the  old  gobbler  out  of  the  barnyard  when 
she  went  out  to  feed  the  chickens  one  cool 
morning  with  a  red  shawl  around  her,  and 
another  time  slipping  off  the  pony  into  a 
mudpuddle  when  she  was  riding  on  a  man's 
saddle.  But  though  the  sweetness  of  her 
disposition  was  shown  in  all  these  little 
things,  it  was  an  occurrence  which  happened 
some  weeks  later  which  came  near  having  a 
terrible  and  tragical  ending,  only  averted  by 
her  bravery  and  self-sacrifice,  that  proved 
her  possessing  the  noble  traits  of  a  true 
heroine. 

It  was  a  pleasant,  bright,  starlight  Sunday 
evening  when  uncle  Robert  came  in  saying 
briskly: 

"  Well,  the  omnibus  is  waiting — room  for 
a  few  more.  Who  is  going  to  church  this 
evening  ? " 

The  omnibus  was  really  a  nice  spring 
wagon,  and  the  drive  to  the  village  was  only 
a  couple  of  miles  over  a  good,  smooth  road, 
yet  no  one  answered  but  Aunt  Charlotte. 

I  knew  I  should  be  crowded,  yet  there 
is  still  room  for  one  or  two  more,  so  you 
might  as  well  get  your  hats,  boys,"  continued 
uncle  Robert,  with  a  sly  twinkle  in  his  eyes. 

"  I  would  just  as  lief  let  Louis  and  Floy 
go,  as  I  went  last  Sunday  evening",  replied 
Rob. 

"O  no,  Rob,"  said  Louis,  "you  may 
have  my  seat  and  I  will  stay  at  home  and 
take  care  of  Bertie." 

To  which  Bertie  spoke  for  himself:  "No, 
cousin  Floy  is  going  to  stay  with  me;  she 
promised  me  she  would,  and  tell  me  a  story 
about  how  the  prairie  caught  fire  and  nearly 
burned  up  some  children,  if  I  wouldn't  tell 
the  boys  she  got  scared  at  a  cow  and  fell 
down  in  the  mud." 

"O  Bertie!  and  you  said  you  would 
not." 

"  O  cousin  Floy,  I  didn't  mean  to,  in- 
deed I  didn't;  it  just  told  itself,"  exclaimed 
the  child,  bursting  into  tears,  as  he  realized 
what  he  bad  done. 

The  boys  shouted  with  laughter  at  Flor- 


ence's expense,  in  which  the  grown  people 
could  not  help  joining.  Bertie's  tears  were 
dried  with  a  kiss  of  forgiveness  from  Flor 
ence,  and  then  his  papa  went  on  making  his 
arrangements  for  church. 

"  You  boys  are  very  kind  to  each  other," 
said  he;  "  your  self-sacrificing  spirit  is  cer- 
tainly commendable,  but  I  think  you  may 
both  come  with  us.  As  Florence  went  to 
church  this  morning  she  perhaps  prefers 
staying  at  home  to-night.  Bertie  will  be 
company  for  her,  and  Susan  and  Jerry  are 
both  here  for  protection." 

The  fact  was  the  boys  knew  that  the  ser 
mon  would  be  long  and  that  they  would  get 
sleepy,  but  they  were  too  well  accustomed 
to  yielding  obedience  to  their  father's  wishes, 
even  when  he  joked  with  them,  to  make  any 
further  reply. 

As  soon  as  they  were  fairly  oS,  Florence 
seated  herself  for  the  business  of  entertain- 
ing her  little  cousin,  when  Susan's  voice  was 
heard  from  the  kitchen:  "O  please.  Miss 
Floy,  wait  just  a  few  minutes  till  I  finish  up 
my  dishes,  I  want  to  hear  it  all  so  bad." 

"  Yes,  we'll  wait  for  you,  Susie,  but  you'll 
have  to  hurry  up,"  answered  Bertie,  as  he 
arranged  himself  in  a  comfortable  position 
for  listening,  with  his  curly  head  down  in 
the  middle  of  the  old-fashioned  settee  and 
his  feet  over  the  arm. 

Susan  did  her  best  to  "hurry  up,"  but 
church  was  probably  more  than  half  out  be 
fore  Florence  was  fairly  started  in  her  story. 
It  was  something  she  had  read  in  a  book, 
but  told  in  her  own  language.  Her  audience 
was  small,  but  so  deeply  attentive  she  spared 
no  pains  to  please,  and  it  was  in  vivid  lan- 
guage, though  suited  to  the  comprehension  of 
her  listeners,  that  she  portrayed  the  hard  and 
lonely  life  of  a  settler  and  his  family  in  the 
heart  of  a  prairie,  where  he  had  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  a  comfortable  home  built 
and  some  of  the  conveniences  of  living 
around  him,  when  one  day  they  dis- 
covered that  the  prairie  was  on  fire.  There 
was  no  way  to  escape,  for  should  they  at- 
tempt to  flee  the  fire  could  travel  faster  than 
they.  It  was  at  the  end  of  a  long,  dry  sum- 
mer, so  they  were  surrounded  with  com- 
bustible material.  Their  only  hope  was  to 
clear  a  circle  around  the  house;  then  O  how 
they  worked,  to  the  very  smallest  child,  and 
it  was  still  burning,  burning;  and  then  how 
they  stopped  in  despair,  and  it  was  still 
burning,  burning. 

"  Miss  Floy,"  interrupted  Susan  from  her 
seat  on  the  doorstep,  "every  time  you  say 
'burning,  burning,'  it  seems  to  me  I  smell 
something  burning." 

Florence  was  a  little  startled  and  got  up 
and  walked  to  the  open  door.  As  she  did 
so  she  saw  distinctly  a  light  shining  through 
the  crevices  of  a  small,  two-story  building 
across  the  yard  which  they  called  the  "tool- 
house." 

"  Could  Jerry  have  taken  a  candle  into 
the  toolhouse  .■"'  asked  Florence,  as  she  knew 
this  was  contrary  to  her  uncle's  orders. 

"O  no.  Miss;  Jerry  has  gone  to  a  neigh- 
bor's," was  Susan's  reply. 

"  Then  get  me  the  key,  quick,  something 
is  wrong,"  she  said  in  a  brea  hless  tone  as 
she  started  to  run  toward  the  building. 

Even  before  the  door  was  opened  she  saw 
that  it  was  on  fire  inside.  It  was  too  far 
from  the  house  or  barn  to  injure  them  unless 
the  wind  was  blowing,  but  they  pumped, 
carried  water  and  were  doing  their  best  to 
subdue  the  flames,  which  were  rapidly  get- 
ting ahead  of  them  as  Jerry  came  running 
across  the  lawn  screaming  something  in  a 
voice  that  was  hoarse  from  the  effort  made 
to  make  them  hear. 

Florence  stopped  for  an  instant,  saying  : 
"  What  is  it  you  are  saying,  Jerry  ?" 

"The  powder.  Miss,  the  powder!  Run 
for  your  lives;  there's  enough  to  blow  up  half 
the  farm  !" 

For  one  moment  she  felt  as  if  her  blood 
was  turning  to  ice.  She  remembered  in- 
stantly the  tin  can  of  powder  and  just  where 
it  stood  at  the  top  of  the  ladder  by  which 
you  reached  the  second  story  of  the  build- 
ing. The  thought  of  her  uncle,  whom  she 
loved  so  dearly,  how  long  and  how  hard  he 
had  toiled  for  this  comfortable  home  for 
himself  and  family  that  in  a  few  moments 
would  be  in  ruins.  Then  she  thought  of  her 
own  dear  parents,  her  loved  home  and  her 
darling  brother  Tom. 

"  Yes,  Tom  would  do  it,"  she  said  to  her- 
self, "he  would  not  hesitate,  and  with  God's 
help  I'll  try,"  and  drawing  her  skirts  tightly 
around  her,  she  darted  across  the  interven- 
ing space  and  into  the  door,  apparently 
throwing  herself  into  a  sea  of  flames. 

Both  Jerry  and  Susan  rushed  after  her  to 
drag  her  back  as  they  saw  her  running 
toward  the  building,  and  reached  the  door 
just  in  time  to  see  her  almost  flying  up  the 
ladder,  and  then  to  see  the  flames  had  reach- 
ed the  foot,  rendering  her  return  impossible. 
Seizing  Bertie  in  his  arms,  Jerry  ran  at  the 
top  of  his  speed  across  the  lawn  and  out  of 
the  gate,  meeting  a  vehicle  coming  in  at  a 


furious  gallop.  Its  inmates  were  too  bent 
upon  reaching  the  burning  house  to  notice 
his  frantic  efforts  to  stop  them. 

Uncle  Robert,  too,  remembered  the  pow- 
der, and  from  the  instant  they  had  noticed 
the  fire  until  they  reached  the  spot  his 
thoughts  were  divided  between  heaping 
bitter  reproaches  upon  himself  for  not  hav- 
ing been  more  prudent  and  in  supplications 
to  the  Almighty  to  avert  the  dreadful 
catastrophe  which  was  threatened.  Harder 
to  bear  than  aught  else  appeared  the  thought 
of  injury  to  his  loved  niece,  for  whom  he 
had  begged  so  hard  to  have  with  them  this 
summer  to  fill  the  place  of  an  only  daughter 
who  had  died.  Almost  as  if  in  answer  to 
his  prayer,  the  first  object  his  eyes  rested 
upon  as  he  sprang  from  the  wagon  was 
Florence  standing  upon  the  limb  of  a  tree 
that  extended  to  the  window  of  the  burning 
hou?e. 

It  bent  and  swayed  beneath  the  little 
form,  though  she  lightened  her  weight  by 
clasping  one  arm  around  the  bough  above  her, 
but  in  the  other  she  held  tightly  clasped  the 
can  of  powder. 

"Catch  it,  Uncle  Robert,"  she  cried,  as 
he  came  under  the  tree,  "  catch  it,  and  then 
I  can  get  down  easily. 

Uncle  Robert  did  not  afterward  often 
speak  of  the  fire,  or  of  anything  relating 
to  it,  but  when  he  told  Florence's  father 
about  it,  some  years  later,  he  said  : 
"  Never,  if  I  live  to  be  a  hundred  years  old, 
can  the  picture  be  dim  in  my  memory  of 
how  I  saw  Floy  that  night,  standing  out  as 
it  did  in  the  bright  light  from  the  flames. 
On  that  slim  bough  she  looked  as  though 
floating  in  the  air,  and  I  felt  that  she  had 
indeed  been  an  angel  in  our  household." 

"  How  did  you  happen  to  think  \ou  could 
step  out  on  that  limb,  Floy.''"  asked  Louis. 

"  I  did  not  think  of  it.  I  only  thought  I 
might  be  able  to  throw  the  powder  out  to 
Jerry,  or  beyond  the  reach  of  harm." 

"And  then,  just  think,  you  would  have 
got  burned  up  like  those  poor  people  on  the 
prairie,"  said  Bertie. 

"  Why,  I  never  said  they  got  burned  up, 
Bertie;  the  good  Lord  was  just  as  kind  to 
them  as  he  was  to  us,  and  they  were  saved 
by  using  the  very  thing  that  might  have  de- 
stroyed us,  for  it  was  by  strewing  powder 
around  that  they  destroyed  the  dry  grass  in 
a  circle  about  their  house  and  saved  it  and 
themselves. 

"  Johnny,"  said  his  mother,  "  if  you  don't 
quit  smoking  cigarettes  you  won't  grow  a 
bit." 

"  Don't  care  if  I  don't,"  responded  Johnny, 
sullenly. 

"  And,  of  course,"  continued  the  good 
woman,  "  if  you  don't  get  any  bigger  you 
will  still  have  to  wear  clothes  made  from 
your  father's  old  ones." 
"  I  guess  I'll  quit,  ma." 

It  s  singular  that  the  man  who  can't  sleep 
nights  in  a  bed,  with  every  window  up  and 
no  superfluous  attire,  can  drop  into  a  chair 
after  dinner  in  a  back  office,  where  the  tem- 
perature is  io'5*  and  where  flies  do  battle, 
and  can  sleep  so  sound  that  he  can't  see  the 
man  with  the  bill  for  pew  rent  or  hear  the 
jingle  of  the  telephone. 

Tom  (of  Pittsburg)— Did  you  see  the  au- 
rora borealis  while  you  were  East  ? 

Laura  (of  Oshkosh) — No.  You  know 
there  are  very  few  theatres  open  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder  High- 
est of  all  in  leavening  strength. — LcUest  U, 
S.  GoverHttutU  Food  Rtpo^t, 
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The  Secretary's  Column. 

By  A.  T.  Dewbv,  Secretary  State  QraiiKe  of  CaliforDia. 

Pescadero  Grange  did  not  meet  in  July 
because  the  hall  we  meet  in  was  being  en- 
larged and  improved.  It  is  completed  and 
furnished  nicely.  We  held  our  regular 
meeting  in  it  the  first  Saturday  in  August, 
and  are  pleased  with  the  change.  Have  a 
class  of  two  on  the  way  and  expect  more  ap- 
plications soon.  It  is  a  very  busy  time  with 
as  just  now,  getting  in  hay  and  grain  to 
thrash. — I.  C.  Steele. 

Watsonville. — We  hear  from  a  tried 
and  true  soldier  of  the  cause  that  a  class  of 
seven  is  to  receive  the  3rd  and  4'h  degrees 
at  the  next  meeting  of  Watsonville  Grange. 
INFLUENCE  OF  THE  GRANGE. 

Hiram  Hawkins,  Master  of  the  Alabama 
State  Grange,  gave  the  following  paragraphs 
in  his  late  annual  address: 

I  see  some  before  me  now,  who,  ten  years 
ago,  and  before  tbey  joined  the  Grange, 
were  living  in  log  cabins  and  running  a  one- 
mule  farm.  Under  the  teachings  of  the 
Grange  and  its  cooperative  advantages,  they 
have  added  to  their  acres,  widened  their 
fields,  adorned  their  homes  and  now  enjoy 
the  comforts  of  two-story  frame  dwellings, 
painted,  and  ornamented  with  orchards, 
fruits  and  flowers;  with  lovely  children,  who 
are  being  educated  as  they  grow  up,  pre- 
senting a  happy  family,  who  sing  the  beau- 
tiful songs  of  the  Grange  and  thank  God  for 
its  blessings  to  them  and  to  their  commu- 
nity. If  one  family  in  a  community,  one 
community  in  the  county,  could  be  thus 
blessed  by  the  Grange,  what  a  ble-sing  it 
would  be  if  its  overshadowing  influences 
should  hover  over  every  household  in  the 
land!  There  are  hundreds  of  farmers  whose 
examples  are  living  attestations  of  the  truth 
of  what  I  say. 

STATE  GRANGE  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

We  learn  that  an  audience-room  in  the 
new  Unitarian  Church  at  San  Jose  has  been 
secured  for  holding  the  State  Grange  meet- 
ings. The  Pomona  Feast  will  be  given  in 
Turn  Verein  hall.  Reduced  rates  have  been 
secured  for  hotel  and  boarding  accommoda- 
tions. Worthy  Master  E.  W.  Davis,  Past 
Master  Webster  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
State  Grange,  and  their  families,  are  among 
those  who  have  engaged  rooms  at  the  St. 
James  Hotel,  opposite  St.  James  Park. 
This  hotel  is  conveniently  located  to  the 
place  of  meeting  and  has  225  rooms,  single 
and  in  suits. 

Brother  Cyrus  Jones  has  been  appointed 
a  committee  to  assist  visitors  in  securing 
good  and  satisfactory  accommodations.  San 
Jose  Grange  is  evidently  wide-awake  in  ad- 
vance preparations  for  the  entertainment  of 
members  and  insuring  a  pleasant  and  profit- 
able meeting. 

GRANGE  COOPERATION. 

Two  Rock  Grange  has  had  prepared  a 
circular  showing  the  benefits  reaped  by  that 
Grange  in  its  cooperative  efforts  during  the 
part  year,  which  will  be  quite  interestmg  to 
other  Patrons.  It  has  also  passed  resolu- 
tions which  will  be  submitted  in  the  circular 
for  the  consideration  of  each  Grange,  with 
the  hope  that  efforts  will  be  made  for  more 
extensive  and  profitable  cooperation  under 
the  trade-card  and  other  plans.  Let  the 
matter  be  well  considered  in  both  subordi- 
nate and  the  State  Grange.  We  hope  other 
Granges  will  be  well  prepared  to  report, 
upon  this  and  other  subjects  which  interest 
them  most,  during  the  coming  season.  Two 
Rock  Grange  is  the  most  forward  in  the 
State  in  its  cooperative  action,  and  it  will  be 
decidedly  interesting  for  other  Granges  to 
learn  about  their  successful  experience. 

Circulars  will  soon  be  sent  to  each 
subordinate  Grange  with  blanks  for  making 
out  the  annual  statistical  report  by  the 
Secretary.  Every  Patron  should  attend 
Grange  between  now  and  the  first  of  Octo- 
ber as  important  matters  will  continually  be 
brought  up  for  consideration  before  the 
coming  State  Grange  meeting. 

Another  Grange  Burned  Out.— Wm. 
Taylor,  Secretary,  writes  from  Kibesillah, 
August  16th,  that  the  place  of  meeting  of  the 
Grange  was  recently  destroyed  by  fire,  to- 
gether with  the  charter  and  some  of  the 
other  articles.  The  Grange  has  now  no 
place  of  meeting  except  at  some  private 
house,  and  there  is  no  member's  house  well 
situated  for  that  purpose.  The  Grange  is 
thus  discouraged  and  may  not  resume  meet- 
ings. Kibesillah  has  always  had  some 
warm-hearted,  zealous  Patrons  to  advocate 
its  cause  and  no  doubt  has  done  much  good 
during  its  existence.  We  hope  it  may  again 
be  restored  to  active  usefulness. 

Wn.LiAMS'  Grove  Picnic— We  have 


received  from  General  Manager  R,  H. 
Thomas  a  handsomely  printed  invitation  to 
attend  the  19th  Annual  Interstate  Exhibi- 
tion Picnic  at  Williams'  Grove,  Pa.,  from 
August  29th  to  Sept.  3d.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  this  will  be,  like  former  meetings 
at  the  Grove,  the  largest  gathering  of  the 
year  of  farmers  and  others  interested  in 
Grange  and  agricultural  matters. 

By  request  of  State  Lecturer  Huffman,  a 
proposed  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  State  Grange  will  be  submitted,  relating 
to  the  forfeiture  of  membership  fees  paid  by 
applicants  who  fail  to  present  themselves 
for  initiation. 

Honored  Dead. — Among  the  honorary 
members  of  the  Grange  who  have  died  dur- 
ing the  past  year  are  Bro.  T.  T.  Hooper,  of 
Montezuma;  Mrs,  P.  Peterson,  of  Antelope; 
Mrs.  A.  J.  Woods,  of  Tulare;  Mrs.  Mary 
Ailing,  of  Stockton;  and  Mrs.  J.  Chester  of 
Eden  Grange.  Bro.  R.  Davenport,  for 
many  years  the  venerable  Chaplain  of  Sac- 
ramento Grange,  died  at  the  advanced  age 
of  over  90  years.  If  any  readers  are  aware  o' 
the  death  of  any  other  member  of  the  State 
Grange  since  last  session,  they  are  kindly 
requested  to  inform  this  office. 

Worthy  Master  Davis  has  the  prepar- 
ation of  his  annual  address  well  under  way, 
and  we  are  promised  a  copy  for  printing  be- 
fore the  5th  of  September.  Bro.  Davis  is 
anxious  that  all  officers  of  the  State  Grange 
should  have  their  reports  well  and  promptly 
prepared. 

state  grange  excursion  rates. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company,  over  all  its  lines, 
to  give  the  same  reduced  rates  as  granted  at 
the  late  sessions  of  the  State  Grange.  Mem- 
bers and  visiting  Patrons  attending  the  ses- 
sion will,  on  going,  pay  full,  unlimited  rates, 
taking  a  receipt  for  the  same  and  be  fur- 
nished tickets  on  returning  at  one-third 
price,  making  a  two  thirds  rate  for  the  round 
trip.  Members  can  go  at  any  time,  taking  a 
receipt  for  their  fare  and  obtain  the  reduc- 
tion, as  above  stated,  on  returning. 

Write  out  some  views,  or  questions,  im- 
portant to  be  discussed  at  the  State  Grange. 

Grange  Blessings.  —  The  history  of 
farmers'  organizations  and  their  objects  and 
aims,  both  new  and  old,  when  viewed  in  the 
light  of  what  has  been  accomplished,  teaches 
conclusively  that  the  farmers  of  this  country 
need  the  Grange  and  that  the  whole  class 
are  under  lasting  obligations  to  that  organi- 
zation for  many  of  their  present  blessings 
and  privileges.  And  it  is  certain  that  the 
Grange  has  done  more  to  elevate  the  farmer 
and  his  calling  than  all  other  forces  com- 
bined. In  view  of  these  facts,  and  as  a  debt 
of  gratitude,  we  should  make  an  extra  effort 
to  build  up  the  Order.  The  Grange  is  a 
manly,  conservative  institution  and  will  not 
interfere  with  your  politics  or  religion. 

Determine  for  Yourself.— A  writer 
gives  the  following  advice,  which  may  be 
safely  followed  just  now:  "Read,  reflect 
and  act,  regardless  of  external  conditions 
and  the  political  environments  which  char- 
acterize your  political  status,  and  you  need 
not  forget  there  is  a  reasonable  amount  of 
personal  independence,  in  this  respect, 
which  each  one  may  adjust  to  suit  himself 
We  do  not  undertake  to  say  exactly  what 
you  should  do  as  to  political  relations  and 
partisan  affiliation;  that  you  can  determine 
for  yourself.  But  we  want  to  set  all  '  the 
facts  and  circumstances,'  as  the  lawyers  say, 
before  you,  and  then  we  will  trust  to  your 
own  good  sense,  intelligence  and  apprecia- 
tion for  whatever  kind  of  action  you  may 
choose  to  adopt.  As  yet,  you  may  not  be 
prepared,  but  anon,  things  will  become  more 
fully  developed,  and  when  the  crucial  hour 
comes— when  all  parties  and  platforms  come 
to  the  front  and  distinctly  declare  the  prin- 
ciples and  policies  upon  which  they  will  go 
before  the  people — then  you  may  be  pre- 
pared to  define  your  exact  position  and  to 
range  yourself  with  whatever  element,  or 
party,  corresponds  the  nearest  to  your  own 
deliberate  beliefs  and  sense  of  right.  In 
the  meantime,  let  the  educational  process  go 
on.  Study  the  issues  that  challenge  atten- 
tion without  fear  or  favor.  Accept  the  truth 
as  you  find  it,  and  do  not  be  turned  aside  by 
any  manner  of  assumption,  pretense, 
sophistry  or  dogma.  Do  this,  and  you  may 
rest  assured  you  will  come  out  right." 


Tests  for  Water. 

When  you  wish  to  ascertain  whether  wa- 
ter is  hard  or  soft  take  a  clean  tube,  pour 
about  an  inch  of  soap  solution  into  it,  then 
add  a  few  drops  of  water,  which,  if  hard, 
will  turn  it  milky  or  curdy. 

If  you  wish  to  see  if  the  water  is  acid  or 
alkaline,  fill  a  tube  half  full  of  water  and  dip 
a  piece  of  red  litimus  paper  into  it;  if  the  pa- 
per does  not  turn  blue  it  is  not  alkaline. 


Now,  dip  a  piece  of  blue  litimus  paper  in, 
and  if  the  paper  does  not  turn  red  the  water 
is  not  acid. 

If  you  are  looking  for  carbonic  acid,  pour 
into  the  tube  about  an  inch  of  water  and  the 
same  quantity  of  lime  water;  if  there  is  car- 
bonic acid  the  water  becomes  milky,  and  on 
adding  a  little  hydrochloric  acid  will  become 
clear  again. 

To  see  if  sulphate  of  lime,  which  is  known 
as  gypsum,  is  present,  fill  a  test  tube  with 
about  I  Yz  inches  of  water, and  a  little  chloride 
of  barium;  if  a  white  precipitate  is  formed 
which  will  not  dissolve  when  you  add  a  little 
nitric  acid,  the  water  contains  gypsum. 

A  test  for  magnesia  is  made  as  follows: 
Fill  a  test  tube  one-third  full  with  the  water, 
bring  it  to  a  boil  over  a  spirit  lamp,  then 
add  a  very  little  carbonate  of  ammonia  and 
the  same  amount  of  phosphate  of  soda;  set 
it  aside  for  some  moments,  and  if  magnesia 
is  present  it  will  form  a  white  precipitate. 

If  the  test  tube  is  one-fourth  full  of  water, 
and  two  drops  of  cochineal  is  added,  and  the 
water  turns  blue  instead  of  pink,  it  will  de- 
note the  presence  of  lead. 

Copper  will  be  shown  by  adding  a  few 
drops  of  chloride  of  ammonium  to  some  wa- 
ter in  which  have  been  placed  a  few  filings 
of  soft  iron.  If  it  turns  blue  it  is  an  evidence 
of  copper.  Adding  one  drop  of  ferro-cyanide 
of  potassium  to  a  little  water  in  a  test  tube 
will  color  it  blue  if  iron  is  present. 

A  large  number  of  other  tests,  of  course, 
are  made  in  a  thorough  analysis,  but  these 
are  the  ones  which  will  most  interest  the  or- 
dinary engineer,  and  can  be  made  with  the 
least  trouble  or  expense. — Textile  World. 


TOP 
BUGGIES 


We  Offer 
Special  Prices 
To  Cash  Buyers. 


Because 

We  are  Overstocked 
And  wish  to  Close  Out 
Certain  Consignments, 


The  Gospel  of  Good  Health. 

When  the  day  is  over,  the  shadows  are  fall- 
ing and  you  seek  your  home,  how  do  you 
greet  the  table  ?  Do  you  lean  back  in  weary 
exhaustion  and  press  your  hand  over  and 
over  your  head  ?  Does  the  music  of  laugh- 
ter jar  upon  your  overstrained  nerves,  and 
slight  noises  cause  you  to  start  in  fretful  im- 
patience ? 

If  so,  you  are  a  brain-tired  man,  and  you 
need  physical  culture  to  give  vigor  and 
tone  to  that  part  of  your  system  which  is  so 
all-important  as  to  either  make  or  mar  you 
Take  plenty  of  exercise. 

The  only  cure  for  insomnia,  that  deadly 
foe  of  health  and  beauty,  is  physical  culture. 
Ask  Paddy  the  stonemason  if  he  is  troubled 
with  a  sleepless  couch  after  running  up 
40-foot  ladder  for  ten  hours,  and  he  will 
stare  in  astonishment  at  the  inquiry.  Then, 
if  so,  iiinitate  Paddy  and  walk  four  miles  i 
day,  or  eight,  if  need  be,  until  sleep  will  lit 
erally  haunt  your  pillow  and  refuse  to  be 
driven  away. 

Or,  on  the  other  hand,  is  your  manly  form 
becoming  suspiciously  stout,  and  you  yourself 
plethoric,  short  of  breath — a  sort  of  *'  Pick 
wickian"  resemblance  in  your  face  and  figure 
Again  we  emphasize  "physical  culture"  as  j 
certain  preventive  against  unnecessary  bur 
dens  of  flesh. 

Should  you  be  called  upon  by  some  emer 
gency  to  endure  an  unusual  strain,  whether 
of  body  or  mind,  this  attention  to  your  phy- 
sical needs  will  then  prove  itself  an  ample 
compensation  for  any  little  trouble  or  fatigue 
it  may  have  entailed  upon  you. 

Yes,  physical  culture  is  closely  connected 
with  good  health,  good  morals  and  longevity. 
It  is  the  best  improvement  of  our  leisure,  if 
we  are  following  sedentary  occupations. 

At  any  rale,  William  Cullen  Bryant  prac- 
ticed it  until  he  was  past  80.  Gladstone  to- 
day, takes  his  never-failing  bath  and  sallies 
out  to  fell  trees.  John  Ericsson,  though 
working  15  hours  a  day,  walked  New  York 
streets  from  ten  o'clock  P.  M.  until  midnight 
for  exercise. 

And  since  God  has  given  us  bodies  which 
demand  development,  lungs  which  cannot 
live  without  oxygen,  and  minds  connected 
with  both  of  them  by  subtle  and  manifold 
ties,  it  is  our  plain  duty  to  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  apply  these  needs  of  our  well- 
being. — New  York  Ledger. 


Our  Entire  Stock 
Is  Guaranteed 
As  to 

Workmanship  and 
Material. 


You  had  better 

Write  us  for  Prices  and 

Tell  us  What  you  Need. 


An  individual  who  aspires  to  the  particu- 
lar seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
which  belongs  to  the  Bloody  Seventh  was 
talking  to  a  crowd  of  voters  in  a  neighbor- 
ing village.    One  of  the  party  said  to  him: 

"  Colonel,  I  understand  you  are  project- 
ing for  a  seat  in  Congress?  " 

The  Colonel  nodded. 

"Well,  we  would  like  to  know  how  you 
stand  on  the  Mills  bill  and  the  McKinley 
bill  ? " 

"  Wall,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  I  ain't  thought 
much  about  it,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think 
the  Mills  bill  ought  to  be  paid  first,  as  it  is 
the  oldest  of  the  two. 


Unitarian  Literatore 

Bent  free  by  the  OBAHNma  Auxiliary  of  tbs  First  Unita- 
rian Church,  cor.  Geary  and  Franklin  Stg  ,  San  Fran- 
olBCO.   Addreis  Mra.  B.  F.  Qiddlnga,  as  above. 


We  have  the  Largest 
And  Best  Stock  on 
The  Pacific  Coast. 


TOP  BUGGIES, 
OPEN  BUGGIES, 
RUN  ABOUT  BUGGIES, 
BUSINESS  BUGGIES, 
SURREYS,  CARTS, 
PHOTONS,  BUCKBOARDS. 


SAH  FBAHCISCO  and  SACBAKEHTO, 


Ado.  27,  1892. 
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Information 

FOI^ 

Settlei^S! 


The  members  of  the  Kern  County  Land  Company  have  a  national  reputa- 
tion for  wealth,  business  and  financial  ability.  These  facts  set  the  matter  of 
reliability  at  rest.   The  company's  capital  stock  is  $10,000,000. 

They  have  400,000  acres  of  arable,  irrigable  lands  upon  which  the  sun  shines 
almost  constantly;  and  their  enormous  irrigation  system  renders  them  in- 
dependent of  the  annual  rainfall. 

A  clear  title;  rotation,  variety  and  certainty  of  crops;  easy  terms;  availability 
to  persons  in  moderate  circumstances;  ground  ready  for  the  plow — no  stones 
nor  thistles;  good  society;  schools;  churches,  etc.,  are  a  few  notable  attractions 
of  this  region  of  country. 


It  has  the  finest 


K  ern  is  the  largest  county  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
climate  for  curing  and  drying  fruits,  etc. 

The  400,000-acre  territory  of  the  Kern  County  Land  Company  is  the  pick 
of  the  county. 

I  ts  area  is  5,184,000  acres. 

H  as  the  largest  irrigation  system  in  America. 

The  home  of  the  peach,  French  prune,  pear  and  raisin  grape. 

Planting  and  harvesting  can  be  carried  on  every  month  in  the  year. 

N  0  rocks,  hills  or  stumps  on  the  land. 

A  failure  of  crops  is  unknown  on  irrigated  lands. 

K.ern  county  fruits  take  the  first  prize  at  the  State  Fair. 

Land  can  be  made  to  pay  for  itself  in  less  than  three  years. 

(jrows  more  alfalfa  than  any  other  county  in  California. 


For 

Further 

Particulars 

Address 


The  advantages  of  good  soil  and  plenty  of  sun,  which  occur  in  the  Kern 
Valley,  would  have  been  of  little  avail  but  for  the  third  and  all-important 
one  of  an  abundance  of  water  from  never-failing  sources. 

Through  300  miles  of  main  canals,  and  1,100  miles  of  laterals,  the  great  Kern 
river  furnishes  enough  moisture  to  slake  the  thirst  of  the  400,000  acres  al- 
ready referred  to. 

I3rought  is  out  of  the  question. 

The  system  has  been  constructed  in  the  most  careful  and  scientific  manner. 
Some  of  the  canals  are  125  feet  wide  and  six  feet  deep. 


Kern  County 
Land  Company. 

S.  W.  FERQUSSON, 
Bakersfield,       -      -       -  California. 


S.  p.  TAYLOR  PAPER  CO. 

Paper  Mainfaclnrers  M  Dealers. 

FRUIT  PAPER I 

Lining  Paper  of  every  description  tor  Dried 
Fruit  Boxes. 

BAISIK   WKAP8  AND  SWEAT  FAPISBS. 

Manilla  and  Straw  Paper  In  Rolls  and  Sheets. 
ManuCacturers  of  "Basle"  Paper  Baea. 


CALIFORNIA  STANDARD  FRUIT  DRIER 


Is  one  of  the  most  complete  inventions  for  drying 
Rsialns  and  Praues  by  steam  in  24  hours — o>her 
trui'g  legs  time.  No  sulphur  or  potash  used.  Ret  ins 
all  syrup,  juice  and  flavor  In  orlelnal  purity.  Capacity, 
dries  from  75  lbs 

hrg.  CAI.IKOKNI%  FKUIT  KVAP4»KATINO 
*  U'K'O  CO.,  847i  8.  8p  Ing  St.,  Log  Angeles,  Cal. 


SPRAY  YOUR  TREES! 

wmiewasli  Yonr  Baras  and  Fesces! 
WAINWRIGHT'S  PUMPS 

Do  Eithor  Saccegsfally. 

Catalogue  and  tcstlmoo'alg  gent  by  mall. 
WM.  WAINWRIOHT, 
No.  6  SD»ar  Street,  San  KranclBCo.l  Cal. 


BEST    TREE  WASH. 

"Oreenbank"  S8  degreeg  POWDERED  CAUSTIC 
SODA  (tegte  99  8-10  per  cent)  recommended  by  tbt 
highest  authorities  in  the  State,  Also  Common  Caustic 
Soda  and  Potash,  eta,  tor  sale  by 

T.   W.  JACKSON  A  CO., 
Manufacturers'  Agents, 
No.  6  MARKET  ST.,      -     San  FranclBCO. 


JMtOi  M.  HAVKN.  THOMAS  K.  HAVEN, 

Notary  Publla 

HAVEN  &  HAVEN, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELORS  AT  LAW 

Mo.  SaO  OBlirornIa  C|tre«t, 
Telephftae  Wo  17«fl.  DAK  rRAKCTROO  OAt. 


THE  CARTER 

CLING  FITTER. 

A  SIKIPI.E,  PRACTICAL  DEVICE 

For  Cutting:  and  Fitting  Clingstone  Peaches 
Rapidly  and  Witboat  Waste  or 
Mutilation. 


In  all  other  methods  and  machines  the  pit  Is  cut,  dug  or 
punched  out,  together  with  more  or  lefs  o(  the  flesh.  JThe 
Carter  Clirg  Pitter  removes  the  pit  in  an  easier,  cleaner  and 
more  economical  manner  and  turns  out  work  that  cannot 
be  equaled,  at  a  speed  that  cannot  he  attained  by  any  other 
method  or  machine. 


PAT"  MAv  17.  I6S?. 


Price,  f.  o.  b  $18.00 

Terms  Cash. 

Full  and  concise  directions  for  setting  up  and  operating 
accompany  the  machine. 

A.  G.  CARTER. 

Oare  Hawley  Bros.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Stockton -Fresno  Business  College. 
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THE  LEADING  FEATURE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  IS  ITS  .HOME. 

Taltlon  One  Year  ^2  Weeks),  $75. 

Sixteen  Refcular  Teachers  and  Over  Three  Hundred  btudents  attending.  Courses  Thorough,  Rates  Lowest 
Instruction  the  Best,  and  School  the  Most  Reliable.  A  ddress  W.  O.  RA  MSET. 
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THE  JONES  5-TON  WAGON  SCALE. 

Price  $6tt.  Delivered  Anywhere  in  tlie 

United  States. 
These  Scales  ha<-e  STEEt.  BEARINGS,  Not  Wood— 

BEAR  THIS  IN  MIND. 
From  26  to  60  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  other 
Scales  of  like  quality.    All  slz<-8  and  kinds 
of  Scales  always  in  stock. 

Truman, Hooker  &  Co.,  San  Francisco. 


GRANGERS'  BANK 

OF  CALIFORNIA, 
SAN    FBANOISOO,  OAL 
Incorporated  April,  18T1. 


Authorized  Capital  $1,000,000 

Capital  paid  up  and  Reserve  Fnnd  800,000 
DlTidends  paid  to  Stockholders^ .  780,000 

OFFicsas. 

A.  D.  LOGAN    President 

I,  C.  STEELE  Vice-President 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIEB  Cashier  and  Manage! 

FRANK  McMXJLLKN  Secretary 

General  Banking.  Deposits  received,  Gold  and  Silrtr. 
Bills  of  Exchange  bought  and  sold.  Loans  on  wheat  and 
country  produce  a  specialty, 

January  1.  1892  A.  UONTPBLLIER.  Ifanacrer. 


GALE 

BAKER  ^'^'^  HAMILTON 
SAN  FRANCISCO-SACRAMENTO 


RUPTURE. 


PILES  and  all  Rectal  Dis- 
eases FOSmVBLT  CURBD,  In 
from  80  to  60  days,  wmi- 

OUT  OPSRATI'iK  OB  DITKN- 
TIOK  rROM  BCBIKBSS.  AlsO 
ALL  NERVOUS,  SKIN,  BLOOD,  PRTVAIE  AND 
CHRONIC  DISEASES  OF  BOTH  SEXES.  STRicrrBl 
AND  Ukikart  Tkoublbb  CURED.  No  ihsrge  unlesx  cure 
is  effected.  Consultution  tree.  Call  or  aduress  for  p*m> 
phlet.  DR8.  PORTbRFIELD  &  LOSET,  833  Market  St 
Sid  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Aug.  27,  1802 


^^^GRICULTURAL  J^OTES. 


CALIFORNIA. 
Butte. 

H0K8E8  FocNDEEED  — Chico  Enterprise:  Six- 
teen fine  horses  were  foundered  yesterday  on 
what  is  known  as  the  "  river  ranch  "  on  the 
Ranfho  Chico.  There  was  a  band  of  horses 
pastured  in  a  stubble  field,  the  wheat  of  which 
had  just  been  threshed.  A  pile  of  about  40 
sacks  of  wheat  were  also  in  the  field,  but  pan- 
nels  had  been  put  around  it  to  protect  the 
grain  from  the  stock.  The  horses  broke  one  of 
these  panels  down  and  proceeded  to  fill  them- 
selves up  on  new  wheat,  and  immediately  re- 
paired to  a  creek  to  drink,  the  result  of  which 
was  that.  16  of  them  are  dead  and  others  very 
sick.  Most  of  the  animals  belonged  to  Rancho 
Chico,  and  the  wheat  was  the  property  of  P. 
M.  Guynn,  who  has  the  "  river  rancb"  rented. 
The  total  loss  will  amount  to  between  $1500 
and  $2000. 

Inyo. 

East  Side  Crops. — Independence  Index:  A 
visit  to  the  farm  of  Finley  Mclver  on  the  East 
Side  of  Owens  valley  would  be  a  revelation  to 
many  people  who  have  lived  within  sight  of 
that  tract  for  many  years,  but  who  have  never 
visited  it  or  formed  any  reasonable  idea  of  its 
possibilities  and  value.  About  40  acres  are  now 
under  cultivation,  this  being  the  third  year, 
and  the  showing  made  establishes  beyond  cavil 
the  excellence  of  that  section  for  the  growing 
of  all  ordinary  crops.  Alfalfa  excels.  Fruit 
trees  and  vines  are  thrifty  and  healthy.  Vege- 
tables of  all  kinds  are  of  first  quality  and  the 
yield  enormous. 

Kern. 

Livk-Stock  Notes  — Bakersfield  Echo:  A 
representative  of  the  Echo  recently  paid  a  brief 
visit  to  a  number  of  points  in  the  mountains 
of  this  cou -.ty,  and  the  information  he  gained 
gave  him  further  proof  that  our  upland  neigh- 
bors are  not  the  least  prosperous  part  of  our 
population.  The  cattlemen  complain  some  of 
short  fepd  and  low  prices — sales  during  the  past 
fortnight  have  been  for  4  and  4i  cents  for  range 
beef— but  those  who  have  sheep  are  more  than 
happy,  and  neither  the  cattlemen  nor  the 
American  sheepmen  are  depending  exclusively 
on  their  live  stock  interests  for  their  income. 
Some  grain,  hay  and  other  crops  are  being  pro- 
duced, and  a  pretty  good  market  is  found  for  it 
all.  Five  years  ago  sheepmen  enjoyed  the 
enmity  of  all  the  cattlemen;  but  since  the 
former  have  become  such  good  customers  for 
all  the  surplus  feed  and  hay,  they  are  not  held 
in  quite  such  bad  esteem.  One  man  on  South 
Fork  declared  that  but  for  these  people,  times 
would  be  much  harder  than  they  are.  He  de- 
clared that  he  could  make  more  money  selling 
sheep  feed  than  by  raising  cattle.  More  than 
one  old-timer  said  that  the  mountains  of  this 
part  of  the  State  are  better  adapted  to  sheep- 
raising  than  cattle.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
a  contrary  view  is  held  by  others.  Since  grain- 
raising  has  received  such  an  impetus,  the  growth 
of  well-bred  hogs  is  on  the  increase.  The 
acorns  and  other  mast  will  fatten  them  some 
years,  but  not  a  few  farmers  are  putting  their 
hogs  on  grain.  S.  S.  Hill  of  Linn's  valley  re- 
cently sold  a  bunch  of  15-months-old  hogs  for 
something  over  $7  per  head. 

Farm  Notes  — Martin  Levering  in  Los  An- 
geles Express:  In  company  with  a  small  outing 
party  bound  for  the  heavily  timbered  districts 
farther  north,  the  writer  passed  through  Te- 
hachapi  valley,  and,  wherever  inquiry  was 
made,  the  ranchers  stated  that  the  hay  and 
grain  crops  of  this  valley  were  fully  up  to  the 
standard,  both  in  quality  and  quantity.  In 
Bright's,  Cummings'  and  Bear  valleys,  the 
same  satisfactory  conditions  were  found  to  ex- 
ist. Combined  harvesting  machines,  requiring 
from  24  to  30  horses  and  five  men  to  operate 
them,  are  used  almost  exclusively,  in  prefer- 
ence to  steam  threshers,  and  turn  out  from  200 
to  250  sacks  per  day.  Much  dissatisfaction  ex- 
ists over  the  low  price  of  wheat  and  barley, 
and  quite  a  number  of  the  largest  ranchers  in- 
tend storing  their  crops  in  anticipation  of  bet- 
ter prices  a  few  months  hence.  Hay,  however, 
brings  a  very  fair  price,  several  hundred  tons 
being  sold  at  Tehachapi  last  week  for  shipment 
at  $12  per  ton.  In  the  great  San  .Joaquin  val- 
ley harvesting  is  fairly  over,  and  the  valley 
looks  brown  and  bare.  Many  of  the  ranchers 
are  growing  rich  raising  grain.  One  man,  who 
owns  a  2500-acre  ranch,  put  out  $10,000  at  in- 
terest last  year,  which  was  the  net  proceeds  of 
last  season's  crop.  He  is  but  one  of  many. 
Good  grain  land  may  be  had  in  any  amount  for 
from  $15  to  $25  per  acre.  Although  Kern 
county  is  sparsely  settled  in  most  parts,  it  is 
rapidly  filling  up  with  an  industrious  and 
desirable  class  of  people.  All  the  tillable  gov- 
ernment land  has  been  taken  up,  but  a  great 
deal  of  timber  land  remains.  In  the  northern 
art  of  the  county  several  irrigation  districts 
ave  been  formed,  and  will  bring  water  from 
the  Kem  river  and  other  sources.  In  this  way 
it  is  intended  to  reclaim  thousands  of  acres  of 
at  present  comparatively  worthless  land. 

Mendocino. 

The  Hop  Crop  — Ukiah  Dispatch  and  Demo- 
crat: The  condition  of  the  hop  crop  in  Ukiah 
valley  has  materially  improved  of  late,  and  the 
shortage  will  not  be  as  great  as  was  anticipated. 
In  some  of  the  yards  the  yield  will  be  equal  to 
last  year.  I'icking  will  conimenre  about  Sep- 
tember 1st.  There  is  no  contracting  being 
done,  the  growers  feeling  confident  that  prices 
will  improve  as  the  season  advances. 

Monterey. 

San  Lucas  Grain  Crop.— Salinas  City  Demo- 
crat: The  grain  crop  has  now  been  so  far  har- 
ve!^t<:.l  and  warehoused  that  a  reliable  estimate 
or  th',  yield  can  now  be  made.  E.  C.  Griswold, 
mar  (,'^f-r  of  the  San  Lucas  warehouse,  computes 
timt  I  h<  r<:  have  been  already  hauled  and  stored 


23,000  bags,  or  1600  tons,  and  there  is  yet  to 
come  in  about  12,000  bags,  or  800  tons,  making 
a  total  of  35,000  bags,  or  about  2400  tons.  For 
1891  the  yield  was  approximately  5000  tons, 
and  for  1890,  8000  tons.  Taking  1890  as  a  fair 
average,  this  year's  yield  is  about  a  qnarter  one. 
•The  quality  is  a  shade  below  standard;  color 
slightly  darker;  pods  not  well-rounded  out  and 
kernels  inclined  to  be  starchy;  grains  heavier 
than  usual.  The  grain  is  yet  held  almost  en- 
tirely by  the  producers,  but  few  small  lots  hav- 
ing "been  sold.  Besides  this  year's  crop  the 
warehouse  contains  1200  tons  of  oKi  wheat, 
owned  by  Trescony,  Cook,  Earle  and  others. 

Napa. 

A  New  Orchard  District. — Napa  Register: 
That  portion  of  Napa  valley  lying  between  Oak 
Knoll  and  the  city  of  Napa  is  the  principal 
fruit-growing  section  of  the  county,  and  yet 
the  industry  here  is  still  in  its  infancy.  Some 
500  acres  are  now  planted  to  trees  that  bear  well 
and  bring  profit  to  thrifty  orchardists.  A  few 
years  hence  this  section  will  undoubtedly  be 
one  vast  orchard,  as  the  soil,  climate  and  loca- 
tion are  splendidly  adapted  to  fruit-growing. 
The  shipping  point  is  Union  station.  In  the 
immediate  neighborhood  are  several  orchards 
in  full  bearing.  The  largest  are  those  of  S.  M. 
Tool,  W.  A.  and  W.  M.  Fisher,  L.  M.  Turner 
and  Mr.  Goldstein. 

Nevada. 

First  Exhibit  of  Oranges.— Grass  Valley 
Union:  There  will  be  an  exhibit  of  Nevada 
county  raised  oranges  and  lemons  at  the  Dis- 
trict Fair  for  the  first  time.  This  culture  has 
not  made  much  headway  in  this  county,  but  it 
is  making  gradual  progress. 

Orange. 

Walnuts.— Santa  Ana  Blade:  The  walnut 
crop  will  be  an  important  factor  in  the  produc- 
tion of  wealth  in  this  county  this,  year.  Con- 
servative estimates  place  the  crop  at  about 
1,500,000  pounds.  The  acreage  of  nonbearing 
trees  is  very  large — nearly  that  of  bearing  or- 
chards, and  is  constantly  increasing.  Between 
Garden  Grove  and  Anaheim  has  been  set  out 
one  of  the  largest  walnut  orchards  in  the  State, 
which  will  come  into  bearing  in  another  year. 
The  young  trees  are  everywhere  doing  well,  and 
the  walnut  industry  bids  fair  to  become  the 
leading  one  of  Orange  county. 

Valuable  Oranges. — Blade:  The  Valencia 
oranges  are  the  most  profitable  known.  One 
man  near  Alhambra  sold  over  $2000  worth 
from  130  trees  this  year.  The  \  alencia,  or 
Du  Rios  orange,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  a 
prolific  bearer  and  comes  to  market  in  July, 
although  they  were  a  little  late  this  year. 
Coming  in  at  this  season  of  the  year,  you  see, 
makes  them  very  valuable.  They  are  worth 
now  $4  a  box  wholesale,  and  the  man  who  has 
a  Valencia  orange  orchard  has  a  veritable 
bonanza. 

San  DIeeo. 

Farm  Notes. — Otay  Press:  The  hay  crop  at 
Campo  has  been  unusually  large,  and  the  corn 
crop  promises  good.  Farmers  in  this  section 
are  now  busy  threshing  their  barley,  wheat  and 
oats,  which  are  turning  out  well.  The  Campo 
flouring  mills  are  preparing  to  commence  oper- 
ations soon,  and  grind  out  the  products  of 
home  industry  and  save  freightage. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Among  the  Dairies. — Santa  Maria  Times:  A 
trip  through  the  dairy  region  discloses  the  fact 
that  the  flush  green-feed  season  is  over  and 
that  dry-feed  butter  is  all  that  is  being  shipped 
from  this  valley.  To  be  sure,  there  is  a  num- 
ber feeding  green  corn,  but  the  majority  is 
still  depending  on  the  ranges  and  picking,  as  a 
rule,  is  exceedingly  short  for  this  time  of  year. 
Nearly  all  dairymen  have  laid  in  an  unusual 
supply  of  hay.  Hay  is  excellent  food  for  fat- 
tening cattle,  but  it  is  not  recornized  as  first- 
class  for  milch  cows,  especially  barley  hay.  It 
cannot  compete  with  the  green  natural  grasses 
of  the  ranges,  the  want  of  which  is  already  tell- 
ing on  the  output  of  our  dairies.  AtJ.  C. 
Bonetti's  dairy  they  are  milking  about  130 
cows,  with  an  output  of  90  rolls  at  a  churning, 
every  two  days.  'The  cows  are  fat,  but  the  feed 
is  not  making  the  butter  that  it  usually  does  at 
this  season.  Mr.  Bonetti  has  a  well  equipped 
dairy  in  all  departments  and  knows  how  to 
run  it.  Our  representative  also  called  at  the 
dairy  of  J.  B.  Bonetti,  who  is  one  of  the  princi- 
pal tenants  of  the  Leroy  estate.  He  sublets 
several  hundred  acres  of  choice  bean  land  to 
Portuguese  and  has  found  it  a  very  profitable 
business.  He  is  one  of  the  leading  dairymen 
of  our  valley  and  has  between  two  and  three 
hundred  cows,  but  at  present  he  is  milking  but 
140.  All  dry  stock  is  taken  away  to  pasture  or 
otherwise  disposed  of  and  the  milch  cows  given 
full  benefit  of  the  remaining  feed.  He  is  mak- 
ing at  present  six  boxes  of  butter  per  week. 
He  is  well  supplied  with  hay,  and  pumpkins 
will  be  in  soon,  so  that  he  hopes  to  at  least 
keep  up  the  present  rate  throughout  the  season. 
He  has  500  acres  in  beans,  which  are  reported 
as  looking  the  best  of  any  beans  in  the  valley. 

Santa  Clara. 

A  Tobacco  Colony.— Gilroy  Advocate:  H.W. 
Briggs,  the  well-known  tobacco  expert  of  San 
Francisco,  is  very  enthusiastic  over  the  future  of 
of  California  as  a  tobacco-growing  country,  and 
says  that  within  a  very  few  years  the  crop  raised 
will  be  an  important  factor  in  the  output  of  the 
world.  Mr.  Briggs  pronounces  the  Culp  tobac- 
co to  be  as  fine  as  any  in  the  world,  but  this  he 
says  is  an  old  story  to  him.  As  far  back  as 
187G,  the  Culp  tobacco  received  the  highest 
award  at  the  Philadelphia  Centennial  Exhibi- 
tion in  competition  with  all  other  American- 
grown  tobacco.  Mr.  Briggs  says  that  every 
county  in  the  State  can  grow  very  fine  tobacco, 
but  at  present  Kan  Felipe  has  advantages  in  ad- 
dition to  its  climatic  conditions  which  will 
make  the  tobacco  grown  there  of  a  very  supe- 
rior quality.  It  is  a  fact,  Mr.  Briggs  says,  that 
tobacco  oan  be  grown  all  around  here  which  at 


seven  cents  a  pound  will  net  the  planter  a  very 
handsome  profit,  but  that  figure  would  be  a 
very  low  one,  for  it  would  be  superior  to  the 
Eastern  product  which  yields  easily  12  to  20 
cents. 

Fruit  Shipments.— San  Jose  Mercury:  The 
Eastern  green-fruit  shipments  for  the  week 
ending  August  22d,  from  the  broad-gauge 
freight  depot,  were  the  largest  ever  recorded 
from  San  Jose  in  one  week,  the  amount  being 
1,433,230  pounds  against  1,109,670  pounds  for 
the  previous  week  ending  August  13th.  The 
green-fruit  shipments  started  off  at  a  lively 
rate  last  Monday  with  an  average  of  15  cars 
daily.  Every  available  fruit  car  was  pressed 
into  service,  and  had  there  been  more  cars  on 
hand,  the  freight  shipment  in  regard  to  green 
fruit  would  probably  have  touched  the  2,000,- 
000-pound  mark.  Fruit  shipments  this  year 
are  far  ahead  of  the  shipments  made  during 
the  same  month  last  year.  For  the  corre- 
sponding week  ending  August  18,  1891,  the 
green-fruit  shipment  amounted  to  355,920 
pounds;  dried  fruit,  155,065  pounds;  week  end- 
ing August  25th,  green  fruit,  613,395  pounds; 
canned  fruit,  551,565  pounds.  On  Sepi.  1,  1891, 
the  shipment  of  green  fruit  amounted  to  355,- 
920  pounds;  dried  fruit  115,065  pounds.  The 
shipments  of  canned,  dried  and  green  fruit  this 
year  are  noticed  to  be  far  in  excess  of  the  con- 
signments made  last  year.  While  total  over- 
land shipments  last  week  were  2.128,920  pounds, 
the  shipments  next  week  will  probably  exceed 
them  considerably.  For  the  corresponding 
week  last  year  1,467,650  pounds  went  forward. 
Over  127,000  pounds  of  this  year's  crop  of  dried 
apricots  went  forward,  and  the  canned-goods 
shipment  amounted  to  435,800  pounds,  against 
155,065  pounds  for  the  corresponding  week  last 
year.  On  the  narrow-gauge  route,  the  local 
shipments  amounted  to  1,642,325  pounds.  A 
large  amount  of  fruit  was  transferred  from  this 
route  las'  week  for  shipment  overland. 

Santa  Cruz. 

Fruit  Items. — Watsonville  Pajaronian  :  It  is 
estimated  that  the  apple  crop  of  this  valley 
will  reach  250,000  boxes  this  year.  It  will  take 
about  400  cars  to  take  that  amount  of  fruH  to 
market.  It  is  also  estimated  that  the  entire 
fruit  output  of  the  valley,  including  berries,  for 
the  season — say  up  to  the  opening  of  the  berry 
shipments  of  1893— will  be  over  1000  cars,  and 
yet  the  fruit  business  is  but  in  its  infancy  in 
this  valley.  Agents  of  San  Jose  packers  have 
been  plentiful  in  this  valley  for  several  weeks, 
and  they  have  been  ready  to  contract  for  prunes 
in  large  and  small  quantities.  Even  the  man 
with  a  few  trees  has  been  sought  out  and  ofiered 
inducements  to  let  go  of  his  fruit.  For  some 
reason  the  price  has  taken  a  drop  during  the 
past  week,  and  quotations  are  now  down  to 
$35  per  ton.  Some  good  sales  have  been  made 
as  high  as  $40  per  ton.  Early  in  the  month, 
agents  of  Los  Gatos  and  San  Jose  driers  were 
oflFering  up  to  $50  per  ton.  This  year  the 
peach  crop  of  the  Pajaro  is  of  a  quality  that 
would  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  most  ardent 
lover  of  the  peaches  of  the  Sierra  foothills. 
From  the  vicinity  of  Corralitos  and  Green  val- 
ley carloads  of  choice  and  beautiful  peaches 
have  been  shipped  this  season,  but  not  all  of 
the  good  stone  fruit  comes  from  that  section. 
The  other  day  Gus  Sanborn  brought  in  a  lot  of 
Hale's  Early  and  Crawford  peaches  th'»t  for 
size,  beauty  of  coloring  and  excellence  of  flavor- 
ing were  equal  to  anything  in  that  line  from 
the  Coralitos  district.  No  part  of  the  Pajaro 
valley  has  a  monopoly  of  excellence  in  fruit 
production. 

Sonoma. 

Dried  Grapes. — Sebastopol  Times:  A  gentle- 
man well-informed  on  the  subject  informs  us 
that  there  is  likely  to  be  an  active  demand  for 
grapes  for  drying.  One  vineyard  south  of  San 
Francisco,  producing  2000  tons,  has  been  con- 
tracted for  at  $70  for  the  dried  fruit,  which  is 
equal  to  $15  a  ton  for  the  green  grapes.  This 
price  will  satisfy  our  producers.  There  will  be 
an  unusually  large  amount  of  grapes  dried  in 
this  county,  especially  in  the  more  northerly 
vineyards.  There  is  every  indication  that  the 
yield  will  be  light  in  the  wine-making  sections, 
and  from  all  we  can  hear  there  is  plenty  of 
cooperage  for  the  crop  in  Sonoma  township, 
ano  little  or  no  embarrassment  is  felt  on  that 
account  in  other  sections.  Growers  are  confi- 
dent of  better  prices  for  wine  in  the  future. 

Fruit  at  Cozzens. — Cor.  Santa  Rosa  Farmer  : 
The  grape  crop  in  this  district  will  not  be  more 
than  three  fourths  of  a  crop.  F.  F.  Patronach 
is  enlarging  his  winery.  He  intends  to  use 
nearly  double  the  amou.it  of  grapes  that  he 
did  last  year,  as  his  cellar  is  now  empty.  A 
San  Francisco  firm  has  been  here  buying  dried 
grapes,  offering  $70  per  ton  for  them.  Very 
few,  however,  have  been  sold.  Mr.  Fairbanks, 
of  Geyserville,  has  bought  nearly  all  of  the 
peaches,  plums  and  apples  raised  in  this  valley; 
$20  to  $30  per  ton  was  the  price  paid  for  peaches. 
"The  prune  crop  is  light  in  this  section.  The 
French  prunes — what  there  is  of  them — are 
bursting  open  in  some  orchards  and  in  others 
they  do  not  seem  to  be  hurt. 

Hop  Crop.— S.  R.  Farmer:  H.  Ludolph  has 
13  acres,  which  look  as  well  as  last  year.  He 
expects  about  the  usual  crop.  Mr.  Zweifel  has 
20  acres,  which  look  as  well  as  last  year.  He 
expects  to  get  100  bales.  S.  Purrington  has 
60  acres,  outlook  for  crop  nothing  extra.  His 
yield  will  be  400  bales.  R.  Denner  has  20 
acres,  new.  Yield  will  be  75  bales.  Otis  Allen, 
the  pioneer  hopgrower  in  the  Sta'e,  said  he 
had  20  acres,  as  good  as  last  year.  Would  yield 
122  bales.  E.  E.  Granger  has  13  acres,  not  very 
good;  crop  short,  70  bales.  P.  Rafferty  has  31 
acres,  looKing  well,  about  130  baits.  F.  Hanzel, 
32  acres,  outlook  for  crop  fair.  Had  280  bales 
last  year,  and  expects  250  this  year.  W.  J. 
Hall  reported  30  acres;  prospect,  light  yield, 
perhaps  six  tons  to  the  acre,  180  bales.  Chas. 
Farmer,  35  acres,  not  as  good  as  last  year,  but 
will  probably  have  220  bales.  The  red  hops 
were  better  than  the  white.    R.  Peterson  re- 


ported his  crop  as  75  acres  near  Santa  Rosa, 
which  produced  520  bales  last  year,  and  will 
yield  475  bales  this  year.  He  has  also  75  acres 
on  Russian  river,  which  will  yield  between  600 
and  700  bales.  John  McMinn  reported  37  acres, 
which  look  better  than  last  year.  He  expects 
220  bales. 

Tulare. 

Large  Peaches. — Traver  Advocate:  J.  A. 
Boyd,  who  owns  a  ranch  about  three  miles 
north  of  Traver,  has  broken  the  record  for  fine 
fruit  this  season.  He  left  at  this  ofiice,  this 
week,  some  of  the  largest  peaches  that  ever 
grew.  One  of  the  lot  weighed  just  18i  ounces 
and  measured  13  inches  in  circumference 
around  anyway.  Seven  of  the  peaches  weighed 
just  even  seven  pounds,  and  12  of  the  lot 
weighed  just  11  pounds,  and  we  doubt  very 
much  if  there  is  another  section  in  the  State 
that  can  find  anything  to  compare  with  this. 

Yolo. 

Sulphur-Box.— Winters  Express  :  Elias  Ire- 
land has  invented  a  fruit-sulphuring  contri- 
vance. The  trays  of  fruit  are  piled  on  a  car 
which,  when  full,  is  run  on  a  track  to  the  sul- 
phur-box. The  door  is  hung  on  hinges  from 
the  end  and  is  lifted  by  means  of  a  rope  and 
pulleys;  a  l^ver  which  has  a  fulcrum  of  six  feet 
against  six  inches  is  then  palled  down,  which 
raises  the  cartrack  and  all  on  a  level  with  a 
slide  in  the  sulphur-box,  the  car  is  then  run  in, 
the  lever  lowered  and  the  car  run  out.  When 
the  fruit  has  been  in  the  sulphur  fumes  long 
enough,  the  car  is  run  under  the  trays  aeain 
and  the  fruit  is  then  run  on  to  the  drying- 
ground  for  spreading.  The  contrivance  is  sim- 
ple, easily  applied  to  any  box  and  can  be  han- 
dled by  a  boy. 

Yuba. 

Hop  Notes.  —  Wheatland  Four  Corners: 
Wheatland  has  been  swarming  with  people  of 
all  sizes,  dispositions  and  nationalities  for  the 
past  week,  anxious  to  pick  hops.  Tuesday  last 
John  Roddan  commenced  picking  his  fallen 
hops.  His  new  hopper  kilns  work  fairly  well, 
the  only  defect  being  in  the  draft.  This  they 
hope  to  remedy  in  a  few  days.  J.  H.  Durst 
started  Thursday  to  picking.  Although  but 
one  day's  notice  was  given  the  public,  about 
200  pickers  applied  for  boxes.  Many  had  to  be 
turned  away  to  await  the  picking  in  the  other 
yards.  The  hops  are  in  a  fine  condition,  both 
for  the  picker  and  grower.  Special  care  will  be 
given  to  drying  by  all  the  Bear  river  growers, 
and,  with  their  extra  kiln  room,  a  uniform 
grade  of  hops,  which  cannot  be  excelled,  will 
be  put  on  the  market. 

OREGON. 

Hop  Notes.— Eugene  (Lane  Co.)  Register: 
The  exodus  from  the  city  to  the  hop  fields  has 
already  begun,  and  by  another  week  hundreds 
of  pickers  will  be  at  work  gathering  the  crop  in 
this  county.  Mr.  J.  Yarnell,  one  of  the  leading 
hopgrowers  in  the  Mohawk  valley,  informs  us 
that  there  are  but  few  lice  in  his  yard  this  year, 
and  he  has  eo  fear  of  their  doing  any  damage 
to  the  crop.  He  says  he  stripped  the  vines  of 
their  foliage  to  a  height  of  about  six  feet  from 
the  ground  early  in  the  season  and  destroyed 
the  leaves  and  sprouts  picked  off.  In  this  way 
the  lice  were  caught  in  their  nesting  place  and 
destroyed.  But  few  lice  are  left  in  the  yard, 
and  he  says  they  do  not  appear  to  increase  in 
numbers.  He  also  reports  a  light  growth  of 
vine  and  does  not  expect  to  obtain  more  than 
three-fourths  of  an  average  crop. 

WASHINGTON. 

Crops  in  Eastern  Washington. — Colfax  Go- 
zette :  While  the  grain  is  too  far  along  to  be 
damaged  seriously  by  this  week's  high  temper- 
ature, the  berry  has  been  more  or  less  shrunken 
by  the  hot,  d-y  weather.  In  Walla  Walla, 
Columbia  and  Garfield  counties,  the  grain  was 
too  near  ripe  for  this  to  amount  to  much.  The 
effect  was  more  perceptible  in  the  Palouse 
country  and  in  the  northern  counties  east  of 
Kittitas.  In  Stevens  and  Spokane  counties  grain 
has  matured  too  rapidly  and  harvest  is  in  full 
progress,  and  threshing  will  begin  the  present 
week.  In  Douglas  Co,  beading  is  about  done  and 
threshing  begun.  About  half  a  crop  is  secured, 
except  in  the  western  part,  where  n  better 
yield  is  assured.  In  Kittitas  and  Yakima 
grain  has  ripened  well,  and  is  being  harvested 
rapidly,  with  good  results.  The  water  supply 
is  getting  very  low  in  many  sections  of  the 
eastern  counties.  Pastures  are  becoming  very 
short  and  there  is  no  feed  for  stock,  excent  in 
hay  fields  where  the  hay  has  been  cut.  Fruit 
and  potatoes  are  doing  fairly  well,  though  there 
is  too  little  moisture  for  the  latter,  and  the 
aphis  is  damaging  apples  to  some  extent,  es- 
pecially in  Spokane  county. 


Dr.  Charles  G.  Davis,  of  Chicago,  one  of  the 
most  promient  physicians  in  the  United  States,  and 
who  has  sent  a  large  number  of  invalids  to  Eddy, 
New  Mexico,  during  the  past  year,  writes  to  Mr.  G. 
O.  Shields  of  that  city  : 

"  I  must  say  that,  without  exception,  every  patient 
that  I  have  sent  to  this  delightful  country  has  made 
wonderful  improvement.  I  am  delighted  with 
what  your  climate  has  done  for  them,  and  shall 
certainly  send  you  a  large  colony  next  winter.'' 

The  Pecos  valley,  of  which  Eddy  is  the  prin- 
cipal town,  is  attracting  the  attention  of  physicians 
everywhere,  as  having  the  most  perfect  climate  to 
be  found  on  this  continent  for  persons  suffering 
from  lung  or  throat  troubles,  catarrbi  asthma,  rheu- 
matism, etc.   

IMPORTANT  TO  FARUERS. 

We  have  a  largo  sum  of  money  to  loan  at  a  low  rate 
of  Interest  on  mortgaife  on  ranches.  Write  to  us  for  full 
particulars.  HOWE,  BANDMANN  &  CO.,  608  CftlUornfa 
St.,  Ban  Francisco.    Rooms  6  and  7. 


$500,000 

To  LOAH  ID  *NY    AMOUItT  AT  THB  VBBT  L0WK8T  HASKIT 

rate  of  interest  on  approved  security  in  Farming  Lands. 
A.  SCHULLER,  Room  S,  420  OalllorDla  Street,  Sao 
Francisco. 
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breeders*  directory. 


Btz  Uiies  or  less  In  this  directory  at  60o  per  line  per  month. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


PARSONS  &  GRIFFITH,  Oeyservllle,  Sonoma 
Co.  We  will  exhibit  some  of  our  pure  bred  English 
Shire  Stallions  at  the  State  Fair  at  Sacramento.  Pro- 
spective buyers  should  see  our  stock  there. 


F.  H.  BaRKE,  626  Market  St.,  8.  F.;  Refristered 
Holsteins;  winners  of  more  first  prizes,  sweepstakes 
and  special  premiums  than  any  herd  on  the  Coast 
Pure  re^stered  Berkshire  Hgs.    All  strains. 


JBBSBYS— The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  Reeistered  Herd  Is 
owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.    Animals  for  sale. 


P.  PETERSEN, Sites,  Colusa  Co.,  Importer  &  Breeder 
of  regriBtered  Shorthorn  Cattle.    Young  bulls  foi  sale. 


JOHN  LTNOH,  Petaluma,  breeder  of  thoroughbred 
Shorthorns.   Young  stock  for  sale. 


WILD  FIjOWER  STOCK  FARM.  Fresno  Co. 
A.  Hellbron  &  Bro..  Props.,  Sac.  Breeders  of  thorough- 
bred strains  and  Cmlkshank  Shorthorns;  also  Registered 
Herefords;  a  fine  lot  of  young  bulls  in  each  herd  for  sale. 


CHARLES  B.  HUMBERT,  Cloverdale,  Cal.,  Im. 
porter  and  Breeder  of  Recorded  Holsteln-Frlesian 
Cattle.   Catalogues  on  application. 


M.  D.  HO  "KINS,  Petaluma,  Breeder  of  Shorthorns. 
Dealer  in  fresh  Cows,  Beef  Cattle  and  Sheep, 


PBROHERON  HORSES.— Pure  bred  horses  and 
mares,  all  ages,  and  guaranteed  breeders,  for  sale  at 
my  ranch  near  Lakeport,  Lake  Co.,  Cal.  New  oata- 
logue  now  ready.    Wm.  &  Collier. 


J.  H.  WHITE,  LakeviUe,  Sonoma  Co.,  CaL,  bieedei 

of  Registered  Holsteln  Cattle. 


BRESDER    OF    REGISTERED  JERSEY 
CatUe.   H.  A.  Hayhew,  NUes,  Cal. 


P.  H.  MtJRPHT,  Perkins,  Saa  Co.,  CaL ,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogg. 


PETER  SAXE  6t  SON,  Lick  House,  San  FranoUco, 
Oal  Importers  and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of 
•very  varletT  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 


WILLIAM  NILES,  Los  Angeles,  CaL  Thoroughbred 
Registered  Holstein  and  Jersey  Cattle.   None  better. 


POULTRY. 


DEER  MOUNT  POULTRY  YARDS,  St  Helena, 
Cal.  S  C.  White  Leghorns,  W.  Holland  Turkeys, 
Toulouse  Geese  and  Pekin  Ducks  and  Guinea  Pigs. 


0>  BLOM,  St  Helena.   Brown  Leghorns  a  specialty. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton, 
CaL,  send  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


JOHN  McFARLlNG,  Callstoga,  CaL,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Choice  Poultry.  Send  lor  Circular.  Thor 
oughbred  Berkshire  Pigs. 


B.  G.  HEAD,  Nap*,  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Land 
and  Water  Fowla.   Send  for  New  Catalogue. 


SHEEP  AND  Q0AT8. 


O.  H .  DWINELLB ,  Breeder  of  Shropshire  and  Shrop- 
shire-Merino cross-bred  rams,  Fulton,  Sonoma  Co.,  Cal. 


F.  BULLARD,  Woodland, Cal.,  Importer  and  breeder 
of  Spanish  Merino  Shepp.  Premium  Band  of  the  State 
Choice  Bucks  and  Ewes  for  Sale. 


B.  H  CRANE,  Petaluma,  Cal..  breeder  and  importer 
South  Down  Sheep;  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missouri. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  CaL,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Crossbred 
Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep,   Rams  for  sale. 


THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY, 


PATENT  OWNERS  OP 


NOBEL'S  DYNAMITE,  NOBEL'S  EXPLOSIVE  GELATINE,  NOBEL'S 

GELATINE-DYNAMITE,  AND  THE  JUDSON  IMPROVED  POWDER. 

Best  and  MtroBvea*  ExpIoslTea  Im  the  World. 


The  only  Reliable  and  Effident  Powder  for  Stamn  and  Bank  Blaatlnv.  Railroad  Contractors  and  Farmer 
use  no  other.  Aa  other*  IMITATE  oar  Vlant  Powder,  ao  do  ttaey  Jadaon,  by  maBaraetarlBK 
an  Inferior  article. 


The  Giant  Powder  Oo.  having  built  Black  Powder  Works,  with  all  the  latest  ImprovementB,  at  Clipper  Gap,  Placer 
County,  known  as  THE  CK>IPPEB  BIIE.I1S,  otter  this  powder  and  guarantee  it  the  best. 

CAPH  and  FUSE  at  I<owest  Bates. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY.  30  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


SWINE. 


WILLIAM  NILBS,Los  Angeles,  Cal,  Thoroughbred 
Poland^China  and  Berksbire  E^s.   Circolars  free. 


TYLBR   BEACH,    Ban  Jose,  Cal,,    bnadof  of 
Ihorttighbred  Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogi, 


COLTSJROKEN. 

THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

One  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  San 
Leandro,  Alameda  County, 


•HA3- 


Every  Facility  for  Breaking  Colts  Properly. 

Rates  Very  Reasonable, 
HORSES  BOARDED  AT  ALL  TIMES. 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

OILBKRT  TOMPKINS,  Proprietor, 
P.  O.  Box  149  San  Leandro.  Gal. 


M0NEY*M«a?e^8o*i^eV 


By  U8in({  the  Pacific  Incabator 
and  Brooder,  which  will  hatch  any 
kind  of  e«l{»  better  than  a  hen.  In  uni- 
versal u»6.  Gold  Medal  wherever  ex- 
hibited. Thoroaghbred  Poaltrj 
and  Foaltrj  A  ppllancea.  Send 
8  eta.  In  stamps  for  82-pa((e  catalof^ue, 
with  80  full-sized  colored  cuts  of  thor- 
oughbred fowls, to  Pacific  Incnba- 
tor  Co.,  137  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


MANHATTAK 


Genuine  only  with  RED 
BALL  brand. 

Recommended  by  Gk>ld- 
smith,  Marvin,  Gamble, 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co. ,  etc. ,  etc. 

It  keeps  Horses  and  Cattle 
healthy.  For  milch  cows; 
it  increases  and  enriches 
their  milk. 


B£D    BALL  BRAND. 


638  Howard  St.,  San 
Frnndsoo,  Oal. 


Mann's  Green  Bone  Cutter 

FOR  POULTRY  POOD. 


Patented  June  16,  1886;  August  20,  1889.   Canada  Patent,  June  12,  1890. 


WE  WARRANT  this  machine  to  cut  Dry  or  Green  Bones,  meat,  gristle  and 
all,  by  Hand  Power,  without  clog  or  difficulty,  or  MONEY  REFUNDED. 

OBISKN  CUT  BONJfi  WILL  DOUBLE  THE  NUMBER  OF  EGOS, 
will  make  them  26  per  cent  more  fertile,  and  increase  the  vigor  of  the  whole  flock. 
COST  OF  FEEDING  MATERIALLY  LESSENED. 

These  Cutters  are  endorsed  by  all  the  leading  California  poultrymen.  Send  for  a 
Catalogue  describing  all  sizes  of  Cutters  and  containing  vaulable  information  in  relation 
to  feeding  green  cut  bones. 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO., 

Pacific  Coast  Agents.  PETALUMA,  CAL. 


WOODSIDE   STOCK  FARM, 

WILMANS  BROS.,     -      -  Proprletore 

Successors  to 

A.  G.  STONESIFER, 
Breeders  and  Importers  of  Thorooghbred 
French  Merino  Sheep, 

NEWMAN,  STANISLAUS  CO..  OAL. 
Address  correspondence  to  J,  M,  Lathrop,  Agent, 
Newman,  Cal, 


JOSHUA  HENDY  MACHINE  WORKS 


Proprietors  of  the  City  Iron  Works, 

PRINCIPAL  OFFICE,  NO.  51    FREMONT  ST„ 
Works,  Cor,  Bay,  Kearny  and  Francisco  Sts., 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CALIFORNIA 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in 

Boilers,  Engines,  Pomps  and  Macblnerj 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

WATER  PIPE  FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

Lap- Welded  Wronght-Iron  Tabing  Coupled  with 
Patent  Lead-Lined  Ooapllngg. 

FOR  IRRIGATING.  FARM,  DAIRY  AND  OTHER  PURPOSES. 


HALSTED  IMCDBiTOR 

fJOMPANY, 
Send  Stamp  for  Otroolar. 


THE  ECONOMY  HORSE-POWER 

 WITH  

Fly-Wheel  Walking  Beam  for  Pumping  Large  Qaantitles  of  Water 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 


KRQGH  &  CO.,  51  Beale  Street,  S.  F. 


S.  W.  Corner  Kearny  and  Montgomery  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 

Free  Ooaob  to  andlFrom  the  HonM.  J>  W.  BEOKBB,  Proprietor. 


W.  W.  RUSHMORE, 

OAKLAND,        -  CAL. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 
KngUafc  Shire,  Clydesdale 
Perctae^'^.^   and  Coach 
Horses. 

Shiro  and  Coach  Horses  a 
Specialty. 
LOW  PRICES  &  EASY  TERMS, 
Correspondence  Solicited. 

Stable.  Broadway  &  32d  Sts. 

Oakland,  Cal. 
Address  Box  86. 


Dr.  A.  B.  BUZ  ARD, 

VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

MEMBER  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETEBIN 
ary  Surgeons,  London,  England.  Late  Veterinary 
Surgeon  in  the  United  States  Army.  •Veterinary  Con- 
tributor to  the  '•  Pacific  Rural  Press."  The  diseases  of 
all  Domestic  Animals  treated  on  Scientific  Principles, 
Special  attention  given  to  Chronic  Lameness  and  Su^rical 
Operations.  405  BRODERICK  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Calls  to  the  country  promptly  attended  to.  Telephone 

Wn.  MKl 


H.  E.  CARPENTER, 
Veterinary  Surgeon, 

Graduate  of  Ontario  Veterinary  College,  Toronto,  Canada. 
RESIDENCE  AND  VETERINARY  INFIRMARY: 

8S1  Golden  Gate  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 

Telephone  3069. 

IS-OPEN  DAY  AND  NIGHT. 

No  risk  in  throwing  horses     Veterinarj-  operating  table 
on  the  premises. 


MUSHROOMS  I 


How  To 
Grow  Them. 


BY 


.  Falconer. 


For  home  use  fresli  Mushrooms  are  a  delicious, 
highly  nutritions  aurt  wholesome  delicacy; 
and  for  marliet  they  are  less  bnlkj^  than  eggs, 
and.  when  properlv  handled,  no  crop  is  more  re- 
muneratlTe.  Any  one  who  has  an  ordinary  house 
cellar,  woodshed  or  barn  can  arrow  Mushrooms.  This 
Is  the  most  practical  work  on  the  subject  ever 
written,  ana  the  only  book  on  growing  Mush- 
rooms ever  published  in  America, 

The  whole  subject  is  treated  In  detail,  minutely 
and  iilaiuly.  as  only  a  practical  man,  actively  en- 
gaged in  Mushroom  growing  can  handle  it. 

Tlie  author  descrliies  how  he  himself  grows 
Mushrooms,  also  hnw  they  are  grown  for  profit 
by  the  leading  market  gardeners,  and  for  home 
use  bv  the  most  successful  private  growers. 

The  book  is  amply  and  pointedly  illustrated,  with 
engravings  drawn  from  nature  expressly  for  this 
work. 

Is  nicely  printed  and  bound  In  cloth. 

Price,  postpaid,  SI. 50. 

Sold  by  DEWEY  POBLISHING  Co. 

220  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Treatise  on  the  Horse  and  His  Diseases. 

By  B.  J.  ElNDALL,  M.  D, 

85  Fine  Engravings  showing 
the  positions  and  actions  of  sick 
horses  Gives  the  cause,  symp- 
toms and  best  treatment  of  dis- 
eases. Has  a  table  giving  the 
doses,  effects  and  antidotes  of 
all  the  principal  iredicines  used 
for  the  horse,  and  a  few  pages 
on  the  action  and  uses  of  med- 
diclnes.  Rules  for  telling  the 
age  of  a  horse,  with  a  fine  en- 

  graving  showing  the  appearance 

of  the  teeth  at  each  year.  It  is  printed  o,,  fine  paper 
and  has  nearly  100  pages,  7ix6  inches.  Price,  only  26 
cents,  or  five  for  tl,  on  receipt  of  which  we  will  send 
by  mall  to  any  address  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  d.,  HO 
Market  Rtrft*t.  Ban  Fr^nrlRCo. 


B  ^>  III  "T  D  V  WkH  C  IVI  HeoB  are  beeinning 
r  \J\J  tm  I  n.  1  IWl  CIV  f  to  stop  laying  and 
consequently  the  price  of  eggs  Is  alvanciDg  Kvi  ry  one 
ebould  now  feed  Wellington's  Improved  Egg  K  1  r>  1  irly 
if  they  desire  to  have  eggs  to  sell  when  tlu  >-  i  -  'i  high 
pricee.  Get  it  of  any  MERCHANT  or  of  1.  n  nctor, 
B  F.  WELLINGTON,  VJ>  Washington  St ,  San  Fruucisoo. 


D 


UWBY  oo.,  PATBNT  AOBNTo,  -dUD 
Market  Si,  Sko  FiMalaM.   Dtratoi.  u  rront  St. 
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WHEN  YOU  BUT, 


BUY- 


THE  BEST! 


THE 


Horse  Liniment 

18  certainly  the  best  preparation  of  Its 
kind  In  the  market.  Ranchers,  Stock 
Raisers  and  Horse  Owners  of  every 
description  will  tell  you  that  It  does 
sood  work  every  time. 


ARE  YOU  A 

Hay  Baler  ?    If  so,  do  yon  usb  our  Patent 

sMWirQROSS  HEAD 


IF  NOT;  WHY  NOT  7 


MADE  ONLY  BY  — 


The  Washburn  &  Moen  Mfg.  COi 

San  Francisco  Office  and  Warehouse 
8  and  lo  Pine  Street 


UiSBBS.  H.  H.  MooKi  &  Bom,  Stockton,  Cal.— OBxm- 
ilB>:  In  answer  to  your  inquiry,  would  state  that  I  used 
your  H.  H,  H.  Liniment  on  my  Holland  prize-winning 
cow,  "  Lena  Menlo,"  for  a  wrenched  shoulder,  and  it  re- 
lieved her  very  much.  She  calved  the  next  day ,  and  while 
still  Buflering  from  the  sprain  gave  the  largest  authen' 
tlcated  quantity  of  milk  ever  given  on  this  coast  (lOi 
gallons  per  day),  showing  conclusively  the  great  relie: 
received  from  your  remedy,  I  consider  it  a  necessity  in 
my  stables,  and  when  away  from  home  feel  perfectly 
safe,  as  inexperienced  men  can  do  no  harm  with  it,  aa 
they  can  with  the  more  powerful  blisters.  Respectfully 
yours,  FRANK  H,  BUEKE, 

Breeder  of  Registered  Holsteins  and  Berkehirea. 

Henlo  Park,  Cal.,  January  22d,  1880. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


H.  H.  MOORE  &  SONS, 

THE  DRUQQISTS, 


248  MAIN  STREET, 


STOCKTON,  CAL. 


The  Best  Article  is  the  Cheapest. 

BUIHACH 

IS  THE 

Best,  Purest  and  Most  Effective 
insect  Powder  on  the  Marl(et. 

BY  ITS  INTELLIGENT  USE 
hotels,  restaurants,  saloons, 
storee  and  offices  may  be  kept  frt^e 
from  all  troublesome  insects.  It  is 
now  regarded  as  a  necessity  in  most 
of  the  principal  hotels  In  the  United 
States,  and  wherever  it  has  been  in- 
troduced it  has  given  complete  sat- 
isfaction. Owing  to  an  Increased 
production  of  Pyrethrum  flowers, 
from  which  this  valuable  article  is 
made,  and  their  Improved  facilities 
for  reducing  them  to  powder,  the  manufacturers  have 
this  season  made  a  material  reduction  in  their  prices. 
Send  your  orders  to  the 

hM  Mm^  aad  Uamilacturh;  Co., 

STOCKTON.  CAL. 


New  Books  for  Horticulturists. 

A  New  Book  on  Propagation  of  Plants.— 

"THE  NURSERY  BOOK,"  by  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey,  Editor 
of  The  American  Garden,  has  been  prepared  with  the 
utmott  pains.  The  book  is  absolntely  devoid  of  theory 
and  speculation.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  plant  physi- 
ology, nor  with  any  abttrus*  reasons  of  p'ant  growth 
It  simpiv  tells  plainly  and  briefly  what  every  one  who 
sows  a  seed,  makes  a  cutting,  sets  a  graft,  or  crosses  a 
flower  wants  to  know.  It  is  entirely  new  and  original  in 
method  and  matter.  The  cuts  number  almost  100,  and 
are  made  especially  for  it,  direct  from  nature.  The  book 
treats  of  all  kiod.%  o(  cultivated  pUnti,  fruits,  vegetables, 
greenhouie  platits,  hardy  herbs,  ornamental  t>e>s  and 
shrnbs,  and  forest  trees.  A  "nursery  list"  is  tha  great 
feature  of  (be  book.  I<  is  an  alphabetical  list  of  over 
2000  plants,  with  a  short  statement  with  each,  telling 
which  of  the  operations  described  in  the  flrst  Ave 
chapters  are  emplo];ed  in  propagating  them.  About  300 
pages,  Hmo.    Price',  in  library  style,  cloth,  wide  margins, 

$1 ;  pocket  style,  paper,  narrow  margins  50  ctg. 

The  New  Potato  Onltnre,  by  Elbert  S.  Carman. 
Editor  of  the  Rural  Hew  Torker,  For  the  past  15  years 
the  author  has  given  a  p«rt  of  his  time  to  potato  experi- 
mentation, in  the  hones  that  he  ml^ht  throw  some 
additional  light  upon  the  various  queitions  involved  in 
the  central  probl'-m,  "  How  to  increaee  the  yield  without 
proportionately  Increasing  the  cott  of  production."  The 
object  of  Mr.  Carman's  book  Is  to  show  all  who  raise 
potatoes,  whether  tor  home  ute  solely  or  for  nurket  as 
well,  that  the  yield  may  be  increased  three-fold  without 
a  corresponding  Increaie  in  the  cost;  to  show  that  the 
little  garden  pa^ch,  of  a  fortieth  of  an  acre  perhaps,  may 
ju(t  as  weW  yield  ten  bushels  as  three  bushels;  to  induce 
farmers  and  gardeners  to  experiment  with  fertilizers, 
not  only  as  to  kind,  that  Is  to  say,  the  constituents  and 
their  most  effective  proportions,  but  as  to  the  most 
economical  quantity  to  use.  Price,  cloth,  75  cts. ; 
paper    40  ctB. 

AddresB  DEWEY  PDBLISBING  CO., 
220  Market  Street,       San  FranclBco,  Oal. 


UNION  IRON  WORKS. 

SAORAMBNTO.  OAL. 

ROOT.    NEILSON    &  OO., 


M*iri77ACTUR»«(!  or 


Steam    Engines,  Boilers, 

AMU  kLL  RI?fDH  OP 

MACHINERY  FOR  MINING  PURPOSES. 

riourlng  Mills,  Saw  Hills  and  Quartz  Mills  Machinery 

oonitruoted,  fitted  up  and  repaired, 
ifront  St,  bet.  SkO  Btt.,       Sacramento.  OaL 


GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION, 

SHIPPING  I  COMMISSION  HOUSE 

OFFICE,  108  DAVIS  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

WarebouBe  and  Wbarf  at  Port  Ooata. 


CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED. 

Money  advanoed  on  Qraln  In  Store  at  loweBt  poaalble  rates  of  Interest. 
Pall  Oargoee  of  Wbeat  famlBbed  Sblppers  at  abort  notice. 

ALSO  ORDERS  FOR  GRAIN  BAGS,  Agrioaltnral  Implementi,  Was^oni.  Grooeriea 
and  Merohandiie  of  every  deioription  solicited. 

E.  VAN  EVERY,  Manager.  A.  M.  BELT,  Assistant  Manager. 


THE  Most  Efi&cient  Wood  Preserver. 

APPLIED  WITH  AN  ORDINARY  BRUSH. 

Protects  All  Kinds  of  Timber,  Above  or  Below  Ground  or  Water, 

from  Rot  and  Decay. 


OARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESEEVING  CO. 

MUECEE  &  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents,  319  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal 


P.&B  .  DRYING  PAPERS. 

(Patented  Feb.  28, 1888.) 

Specially  Prepared  for  Drying  Grapes  and  Other  Frnits. 

NO  NEED  OF  EXPENSIVE  WOODEN  TRAYS.  NO  NEED  OF  TURNING 
FRUIT.    COSTS  MUCH  LESS  THAN  ANY  OTHER  METHOD. 

Pnti  in  Rolls  containing  1000  spare  feet,  or  in=  Reams  of  480  Sheets— 24  1  36. 


SAMPLES  AND  CIRCULARS  FREE. 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 

116  BATTERY  ST.,      -      -      SAN  PRANOISOO. 


IMPROVED  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

TOOL  COMPANY 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

Machinery  and  Information 
for  Irrigating  Plants 
of  All  Sizes. 

KSTiniA.TKS  OHKERFULLT 
FURNI8BKD. 

I  Address  Works,  First  &  StOVenSOn  StS. 
SAN  FBANCISCO  OAL. 

Send  or  book'showing  cheap  Irrigation,  mailed 
free. 


Commi^^iop  jMerchapt^. 


DALTON  BROS., 

Commission  Merchants, 

 AMD  DIALIBS  IB  

CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON  PRODUCE, 

Green  and  Dried  Fruits, 
Grain,  Wool,  Hides,  Beans  and  Potatoes. 

Advances  made  on  Oonalsnmenta. 
SOS  &  SIO  Davis  St.,        San  Fraccii  o. 

[F.  0.  Box  18BS.1 
JVOonslKnments  Solicited, 


ALLISON.eRAY&CO. 

601,  608,  606,  607  Si  609  Front  St.. 
And  800  Washington  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

C3rE3XrE3Fr  A  Ti 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

GREEN  and  DRIED  FRUITS, 

POUI.TRT,£OO8,OAIHX:.ORAIN,PBODU0B 
AND  WOOL. 


Bi^ia-o-s  c^K.E.iA.a-E  CO., 

We  are  now  positively  closing  out  regardless  of  oost  our  entire  stock  of  First  Class 

Extension  Top  Oarriages,    Surreys,  Phsetons  and 

Buggies, 

220  and  222  MISSION  ST.,  •  •  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


WETMORE  BROS., 

CofflmissioD  Merchants. 

GREEN   AND  DRIED  FRUIT,  NUTS, 
PRODUCE,  POULTRY,  EGGS,  ETC. 

CONSIGNMENTS  SOLICITED.    PROMPT  RETURNS 

418,  416  St  417  Waahlnston  St., 
(P.  0.  Box  2099.)  BAN  FRANCISCO. 


MOORE.  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL.  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

General  Commission  Merchants, 

810  CaUfomia  St.,  S.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange, 


IVPersonal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal  advances 
made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of  Interest. 


[■8TABUBBBD  1864.] 

6E0RGE  MORROW  «  CO., 

HAY  and  GRAIN 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

39  Clay  Street  and  28  Commercial  Street, 
Sam  Francuco,  Cal. 
^SHIPPING  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY. 


BRAY'S  SONS  &  CO.. 

Successors  to  Brat  Bros.  Established  1855. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

Members  S.  F  Produce  and  Hay  Exchange. 
OUR  SPBUIALTIES— Grain,  Beans  «  Buy. 

Consignments  from  farmers  and  others  solicited. 
Highest  market  prices.  Prompt  returns.  Correspond- 
ence invited. 

No.  220  CL\Y  ST.,  San  Francleco,  Cal. 


EVELETH  &  NASH. 
COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  Dealers  io  Fruit,  Produce.  Poultry,  Game,  Ege 
Hifies,  Pelts,  Tallow,  etc.,  422  Front  St..  and  221,  223, 
225  and  227  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ALAMEDA  STEEL  WIND  HILL. 


10, 12  and  14  ft. 

Cheaper  than  any 
First-Class  Mill  In 
the  market. 

Every  One 
Guaranteed. 

No  bearings,  no 
springs,  no  wheels 
to  get  out  of  order. 
The  simplest  mill  in 
the  world. 

Agents  Wanted 


TRDMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO.,  San  Francisco  or  Fresno. 


0.  H.  EVANS  &  CO. 

(Successors  to  THOMSON  k  EVANS), 

110  and  lia  Beale  Street,  8.  F. 

MACHIITE  WORKS. 
Steam  Pumps,  Steam  Engines 

•nd  aU  kinds  of  HACHINERT. 


a 


■o 

m 
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Market  Review. 


San  Francisco,  August  24, 1892. 
Tbere  has  been  a  fairly  free  call  for  lunds  to  make 
advances  against  grain  which  is  going  into  the  ware- 
honsee.  The  continued  depression  in  the  wheat  and 
barley  market,  largely  through  manipulation  at 
home  and  abroad,  causes  farmers  not  to  offer  much 
on  the  market  but  hold  for  an  advance  later  on. 
The  continued  heavy  shipments  of  fruit  to  the  dis- 
tribution markets  eaat  of  the  Rocky  mountains  brings 
In  large  sums  of  money,  which  contribute  largely  in 
supplying  the  wants  of  those  farmers  who  are  hold- 
ing grain.  For  the  week  under  review,  trading  in 
grain  has  been  quite  light,  particularly  io  wheat. 
The  continued  dropping  of  the  markets  at  home  and 
abroad  makes  farmers  indifferent  sellers,  and  it  is 
claimed  by  those  in  position  to  take  a  conservative 
view  of  the  general  situation  that  they  are  fully 
justified  in  storing.  The  low  price  of  silver  allows 
English  and  Continental  importers  of  wheat  to  im- 
port wheat  from  Russia  and  India  at  very  low  fig- 
ures, while  paying  an  advance  in  those  two  coun- 
tries. This  cannot  continue  much  longer,  for  the 
surplus  Russian  and  Indian  wheat  will  go  into  con- 
sumption quite  early;  besides,  the  European  manipu- 
lators of  silver  will  before  long  probably  find  it  to 
their  interest  to  advance  its  market  value,  bo  as  to 
unload  all  commodities  and  securities  having  a  mar- 
ket value  largely,  if  not  entirely,  based  on  that  of 
silver.  The  ship  ring  in  this  city  is  unquestionably 
doing  all  in  its  power  to  send  the  local  wheat  market 
down  and  keep  charters  up.  Their  efforts,  it  is 
claimed,  are  largely  assisted  by  some  so-called  com- 
mission firms  in  this  city.  The  market  for 
feed  barley  has  been  depressed  and  quota- 
tions made  lower  to  help  exporters  and  mal- 
sters  in  securing  choice  to  gilt-edged  bright  gaades. 
The  supply  of  off-colored  is  very  heavy  which  as- 
sists the  bears  in  forcing  the  market  on  Call  to  lower 
prices;  but  the  supply  of  bright,  choice  to  gll^edged, 
is  light,  not  only  in  this  State  but  also  up  north.  The 
oat  market  has  held  firm  particularly  for  more  choice 
grades.  Corn  has  been  quite  sensllive  by  reason  of 
the  light  supply  in  this  State  and  an  undoubted 
shortage  in  the  crop.  At  the  East  the  corn  crop  will 
be  fully  20  per  cent  below  that  harvested  last  year. 
Eye  has  shaded  off  under  fair  receipts  and  a  Ught  in- 
quiry. Bran  has  come  in  quite  heavily  which  caused 
the  market  to  sell  lower;  middlings  and  screenings 
also  soil  lower.  Roll  barley  has  met  with  a  strong 
demand,  but  with  liberal  supplies  the  market  did 
not  advance.  The  receipts  of  hay  have  been  very 
heavy,  but  the  bulk  received  was  largely  of  the 
poorer  grades  and  in  consequence  the  more  choice 
has  bad  good  support.  Weather  prophets  look  for  an 
early  rainy  season,  which,  if  it  should  prove  to  be 
correct,  will  have  a  depressing  influence  on  the 
market,  but  at  present  the  demand  is  very  large  and 
steadily  enlarging  owing  to  poor  pasture.  Another 
combination  has  been  effected  to  put  up  the  price  of 
choice  to  gilt-edged  butter,  but  whether  it  will  prove 
a  success  remains  to  be  seen.  The  supply  in  cold- 
storage  is  said  to  be  the  largest  on  record  while  the 
receipts  from  northern  ports  are  very  heavy,  besides 
which  it  w^ill  soon  be  the  season  of  year  when  dealers 
commence  running  on  pickle  butter.  There  is  a 
free  demand  for  keg  butter.  Eastern  mail  advices 
report  strong  markets,  with  indications  for  still 
higher  prices.  Cheese  has  held  steady.  At  the  East 
the  market  has  strong  support  from  an  active  home 
and  foreign  demand.  Eggs  appear  to  be  working 
into  a  better  position  for  higher  prices  tor  the  more 
choice.  The  eastern  markets  are  higher.  In  garden 
truck  the  market  has  been  fairly  steady.  Tomatoes 
advanced  under  light  receipts  while  summer  squash 
aold  lower  under  a  light  demand  and  heavier  receipts. 
Green  corn  toward  the  close,  shows  a  firmer  tone. 

Onions  have  held  steady,  while  potatoes  were 
irregular,  and  poor  sold  at  lower  figures.  The  more 
choice  was  fairly  steady  under  a  fair  shipping  and 
home  demand.  The  bulk  of  the  crop  of  Burbank 
seedlings  on  the  river  is  said  to  be  diseased,  which 
Is  against  the  market  for  river  Burbanks.  It  is  also 
claimed  that  the  Salinas  Burbanks  are  not  up  to  an 
average  in  quality.  Poultry  has  held  steady.  There 
la  a  continued  scarcity  of  large-sized  and  in  good 
condition.  The  general  run  is  poor.  Live  pigeons 
sold  at  around  1^.50  per  dozen  for  old  and  and 
per  dozen  for  young.  Bullocks  and  mutton  sheep 
have  sold  lower,  while  hogs  have  barely  held  their 
own.  Honey  is  very  scarce  and  wanted.  The  crop 
la  short  on  this  coast  and  also  at  the  East.  Hop- 
picking  has  commenced  in  this  State,  and  also  up 
nonh.  The  yield,  it  is  claimed,  will  be  below  an  av- 
erage. Hail  advicea  report  that  the  crop  will  be 
short  both  at  the  East  and  in  Europe.  Fall  wool  is 
coming  in,  but  the  grade  is  said  to  be  poor,  which 
makes  It  difficult  to  sell.  The  market  for  spring  wools 
was  unchanged.  Beans  are  very  strong,  with  the 
supply  well-cleaned  up.  There  have  been  liberal 
tales  of  new-season  Llmas  at  around  3  cents  for 
shipment  to  the  East.  Mustard  seed  is  coming 
io  qnite  freely.  There  Is  a  fair  shipping  and 
home  demand.  The  fruit  market  was  overstocked 
with  trashy  stuff  up  to  Saturday,  but  since  then  it  has 
been  getting  Into  better  shape  for  sellers.  The  send- 
ing of  large  quantities  of  rejected  and  trashy  fruit  to 
this  city  does  far  more  Injury  than  good  and  cannot 
be  too  severely  condemned.  It  not  only  creates,  as  a 
rule,  a  loss  to  shippers,  but  reduces  the  price  for  good 
to  choice  fruit.  There  was  another  factor  which 
assisted  In  demoralizing  the  market,  viz.,  very  hot 
weather  forcing  fruit  to  ripen  so  quickly  that  can- 
ners,  driers  and  dealers  were  not  able  to  handle  It 
advantageously.  One  cannery  at  Oakland  gave  away 
three  carloads  of  pears  which  they  were  not  able  to 
handle,  so  fast  bad  they  ripened.  Dealers  In  this 


city  sold  largely  at  20  to  40  cts.  At  20  cts.  a  large 
drier  at  Davisville  bought.  Peaches  suffered  with 
pears.  Choice,  firm,  good-keeping  pears  held  up 
fairly  well,  as  did  mountain  peaches,  which  latter 
sold  to  the  trade  at  from  75  to  85  cents  per  box,  while 
overripe  and  poor  were  hard  to  sell.  This  week  con- 
siderable sun-bumt  fruit  came  in;  it  is  worthless. 
Grapes  coming  in  from  Sonoma,  Napa  and  Yolo  show 
the  effects  of  the  hot  spell,  and  consequently  buyers 
fight  shy  of  them.  Grapes  from  Tulare  and  Fresno 
sold  well.  Muscats  from  around  Hanford  sold  at 
from  $1  to  81  26  per  box,  while  it  was  hard  to  sell  con- 
signments from  many  other  localities.  The  late  hot 
spell  did  considerable  damage.  Cables  from  Europe 
report  large  damage  to  grape  crops  by  excessive  hot 
weather.  With  a  short  crop  at  home  and  a  short 
crop  abroad,  raisins  and  wine  ought  to  do  better. 
The  market  lor  dried  fruit  has  held  very  strong,  with 
an  advance  established  in  apricots.  For  rai&ins  and 
prunes  the  market  has  been  sluggish,  but  the  tone 
was  strong.  Buyers  appear  to  be  fighting  to  get  the 
market  into  shape  to  buy  and  not  advance  prices. 


Grain  Futures. 


Aug. 

Thursday  bgOSJd 

Friday   6s03  d 

Saturday   6802»d 

Monday  esOlJd 

Tuesday  6s02  d 


O.  O. 

rhiu-sday. .  .348  d 

Friday  3l8  d 

Saturday..  3l8  d 

Monday  33s9d 

Tuesday....  33s9d 


Deo. 
6B061d 

6303Jd 
6s  3Ad 
6s03}l 


for  P.  S.  Weather. 
Neglected.  Warm. 
Stea-iier.  Stormy 
Weaker.  Fine. 
Weak.  Brilliant. 
Weak.  Fine. 


Liverpool. 

The  following  are  the  closing  prices  paid  for  wheat  options 
per  ctl.  for  the  past  week: 

Sept.      Oct.  Nov, 
68D3W   6s03Jd  6s04Jd 
6802Sd   68031d  e.-Jl'SJd 
63  2  d   63'2Jd  6s03ia 
6sCl}d   esOlSd   6s02J  . 
esOlid   6sOlJd  esUiJd 
The  following  are  the  prices  for  California  cargoes  for  off 
coast,  nearly  due  and  prompt  shipments  for  ihe  past  week: 
Market 

P.  S.  N.  D. 
34331  34s  d 
34s3d  3Is  d 
34s  d  3lB  d 
338  d  33s9d 
33s9d  3339d 
To-day  s  cablegram  Is  as  follows: 
Liverpool,  Aug.  24  -Wheat  quiet  but  steady.  Califor- 
nia spot  lots,  ts  9d:  off  coast,  3J3  6d;  just  hipped,  33s  6d; 
nearly  due,  33s  6d;  cargoes  off  coakt.  Tory  innctiTe;  on  pas- 
sage, neglected  and  no  business  do  ng;  M»k  Lane  wheat, 
turn  easier;  weather  in  England,  local  th\inderstorms  preva- 
leut. 

New  York. 

The  following  shows  the  closing  prices  of  wheat  for  the 
past  week: 

Day.  Sept.   Oct.  Dec. 

Thursday   138i   linj  1484 

Friday   136^    138i  143 

Saturday   135i   137i  142 

Monday   13  i   138  142? 

Tuesday   13oi  1384  14i| 

The  following  are  to-days'  telegram: 
New  York,  Aug.  24.— Wheat,  81}c  for  September,  82Jc 
for  October  and  85ic  for  December. 

Chicago,  Aug.  24.— Wheat,  755c  for  September  and  7S|c 
for  December. 

San  Francisco. 

WHEAT. 


Thursday,  high  st  

"  lowest  

Friday,  highest  


'sa. 

Aug. 

Sept.  Oct. 
137 
137 

Dec. 
1403 
14  1 

issi 

1401 

134| 

1394 

134 

i34' 

1385 

133« 

1331 

131 

138  i 

133* 
133i 

1348  .... 

138S 

134i 

1385 

133| 

114S 

*139 

133J 

1344 

139 

•Stockton  delivery. 
The  following  are  to-day'a  recorded  sales  on  Oall: 
Wheat— Morning— Informal— Buyer  December- 203  tons, 
$1,371;  50O,  $i.3ri  #  ctl.  Regular  session. -Buyer  De'-ember 
-100  tons,  «1.37i;  lltO,  $1.3;;  20' ,  $1  365;  llOli,  $1.36};  MOO, 
SI  3oi.  Seller  18i(2-8.0  tons  SI  32  ^  ctl.  Afternoon  Buy- 
er Decembi  r— 200  tons.  S1.36g;  900,  81  36J.  S  ller  1892-100 
tons,  $1.32;  ICO,  SI  315  $  ctl. 

BARLEY. 

Seller    Buyer  Buyer  Buyer  Buyer 
'92.      Aug.    Sept.     Oct.  Dec. 

Thursday,  highest   925   

"         lowest   92i   

Friday,  highest   9li   

"     lowest   91|   

Saturday,  highest   92|   

"        lowest   9l|   

Monday,  highest   91i   

"      lowest   90i   

Tuesday,  highest   90j   

"       lowest   9uJ   

The  following  are  to-day's  recorded  sales  on  Call: 
Barley— Informal— Seller  1892,  new  200  tons.  90}c.  Regu- 
lar Bt3.°ion.— Seller  1892,  new— 4u0  tons,  90c;  100,  895c;  100, 
89Jc;  500,  89in.  December-100  tons,  95gc;  600,  OSJc;  13'  0. 
Ojjc;  300,  95c.  Buyer  December— 100  tous,  95/ c  ctl. 
Afternoon  Decemb  r  100  tons,  915c;  100,  94ic;  300,  9ijc 
Seller  1892,  new-100  tons,  885c  'P  ctl. 


93 
9J 


98i 

98i 

97i 

97 

96i 

96i 

96i 

9k| 

965 


Markets  by  Telegraph. 

Foreign  Grain  Review. 

London,  August  22.  —  Mark  Lane  Express:  Crops 
have  been  benefited  by  rain  the  past  week,  especially 
oats,  in  middle  and  nor'h  of  England.  Th«  new 
wheat  crop  commenced  selling  at  32s  per  quarter,  8s 
below  the  first  sales  of  1891.  Foreign  wheat  has 
dropped  Is;  except  Indian,  which  is  steadier.  The 
total  supply  of  wheat  held  in  Great  Britain  is  6,821,- 
000  quarters,  against  8  906,000  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  1891.  Barley,  oats  and  beans  are  firm,  corn 
3d  cheaper.  To-day  new  and  old  English  wheat  sold 
at  an  average  of  30s  Ud;  fore'gn  was  neglected  and 
6d  lower.  Flour  declined  6d.  Peas  6d  lower.  Beans 
advanced  Is.  Barley  strong. 

Canned  Fruit. 

New  York,  August  21.— Canned  fruits— The  list  is 
nominally  firm.  With  no  substitutes  for  Coast  apri- 
cots, holders  ask  SI. 70  from  the  trade. 

Dried  Fruit. 

Nbw  York.  August  21.— Peaches  hold  I2>^c,  free  on 
board.  Seven  loads  of  60  to  90  prunes  In  bags,  Sep- 
tember delivery,  are  quoted  at  9c,  free  on  board;  that 
ib  now  October's  rate  for  boxes,  but  further  trade  for 
prunes  Is  not  in  treaty;  your  growers'  reports  have 
allayed  much  anxiety  about  the  previously  inti- 
mated possible  lack  of  good-sized  stock.  Raisins  are 
still  neglected:  a  few  best-faced  loose  made  11  45,  free 
on  board,  but  81.35  is  the  more  general  rate;  choice 
layers,  (1.65,  most  marks  ranging  from  SI. 35  to  $1.50. 
It  must  be  understood  that  northern  growths  will 
not  realize  the  full  figures;  SI  20  Is  the  most  we  hear 
for  such.   lAxme  bag  r»lsins,  Apricots  have  a 

fair  demand  at  i4''Hiy,c  for  straight  prime  spot  and 
ibf'tlbyic  for  choice.  [Later  telegrams  received  by 
firms  in  this  city  report  a  strong  and  active  demand 
for  dried  fruits,  with  apricots  fetching  more  money. 
—Ed.  Rubal  Phkss.] 

Fresh  Fruit. 

Nkw  Yobk,  August  21.^Presh  fruit  sold  well,  but 
at  a  f'Omewbat  eanicr  rate,  as  there  Is  now  some  Eaiit- 
ern  crop  competition  Sellers,  however.  Invite  con- 
signments, as  the  coast  quality  will  be  above  ours  for 
some  Utile  time  yet  In  plums  and  peaches  the 
wholesale  trade  has  fallen  off.  The  trouiile  is  greatly 
due  to  the  venders,  who  strive  to  obtain  opening 


high  prices  after  the  supplies  from  the  regular  stocks. 
Shippers  should  avoid  mismarking  varieties. 

Wool. 

New  York,  August  21.— Activity  prevails  at  all  sea- 
board ports,  with  former  prices  ruling.  The  clip  has 
mainly  come  forward  and  there  has  rarely  been  so 
fine  an  ottering.  Some  consigned  lots  have  been  put 
aside  for  belter  limits,  but  manufacturers  have  a  lull 
sweep  for  ihe  grade  ihey  want,  and  with  the  condi- 
tions of  abundant  supplies  and  ready  sellers  no  im- 
mediate improvement  in  qiiotaiioiis  Is  iipparent. 
This  season  is  regarded  as  showing  the  heaviest  mill 
production  ever  known  here.  Some  prominent  mills 
are  so  busy  with  settled  contracts  that  they  cannot 
undertake  to  duplicate  orders  that  are  pro fTe red  for 
several  of  the  clothing  fabrics  that  have  obtained 
popularity  throughout  the  trade.  The  sales  at  New 
York  were  508  OUO  pounds  of  domeiitic  and  42,30(1  of 
foreign.  Boston  sold  3,043,000  pounos  of  domestic, 
IncludinK  160,000  of  soring  California  at  15(''21c,  and 
812,000  of  foreign,  including  562,000  of  Australian. 

Miscellaneous. 

New  Y'ork,  August  21.  — Honey  —  Recent  arrivals 
are  held  for  better  prices.  Lima  beans  —  S2.10  per 
spot  bushel  is  the  figure  generally  quoted.  Hops — 
There  Is  new  interest.  Qjotations  are  something 
softer  with  light  demand,  25c  being  the  extreme  fig- 
ure, with  24J4C  fur  State. 


General  Remarks  and  Statistics. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  of  produce  from  all  sources  at  this  port  for  7 
days  ending  Aug.  23,  '92,  were  as  follows  : 

Flour,  qr.  sks  165,359|Bran,        sks    20,295 

Wheat,  ctls  4  <2,688i  Buckwheat 


MiddUngs   "   4,362 

Chicory,  bbls    113 

Hop*.       "    1 

Wool.       •'    1,171 

Hay,     ton    3,708 


Straw, 

Wine,  gals   

Brandy,  "   

Raisins,  bxs   

Honey,  cs   

Peanut3,3ka   

Walnuts  "   

Almonds "   

Mustard  "   

Flax  "   

Popcorn  "   

Broom  corn,  bbls. 


144 
....156,490 
, . . .  3,570 
324 

....  258 


28 
4380 


38 


Barley,    "   19  .18i 

Rye,       "    2,477 

Oats,      "    7,532 

Corn,      "    2,779 

•Butter,  "    8S1 

do  bis    923 

do  bbls    6 

do  k.  gs    352 

do  tubs    1 

do  i  bxs    151 

tCheese,  ctls   1,247 

do    bis   29 

Eggs,    doz   30,434 

do      "  Eastern         83,'  '0 

Beans,  sks   4,782 

Potatoes,  sks   29,447 

Onions,      "    3,289 

•Overl'd,  420  ctls.   t  Overland,  716  ctls. 

Exports  by  Sea  from  San  Francisco 
from  July  1  to  Aug.  18 

1892-93  1891-92 

Wheat,  ctls  1,204.057  1,668,819 

Flour,  bbls                                          138,717  W.m 

Barley,  ctls                                             239,940  127,292 

Tonnage  IVIovement. 

From  reliable  advices  up  to  Aug.  24,  the  following  sum- 
mar  tonnage  movement  is  compiled: 
,— On  the  way—, 
1892  1891 

San  Francisco  278,259  38<5,882 

San  Diego   20,031  25,f24 

San  Pedro   3,.')12        5,8  8 


Oregon   49,189 

Puget  Sound   31,042 


48,050 
22,806 


,— In  port—, 
1892.  1891. 
le8,68i  71,323 
7,4d6 
1,308 

29,236    !•  13,159 


1 13,1 


TotaU  385,C33      489,070         2"6,725  87,482 

•Engaged  for  wheat,  1892,  61,122;  1891,  66,986. 

Cereals. 

The  Mark  Lane  statement  of  the  crop  abroad  shows 
that  the  crop  of  Russia  will  be  280,000,000  bushels,  in- 
cludine-  Poland  and  the  Caucasus.  It  states  that  Ih  s 
is  64  000,000  bushels  more  than  the  trade  estimated. 
When  this  report  is  analyzed  it  does  not  show  that  it 
is  so  extiemely  bearish  as  at  fir  t  thought.  Last  yesr 
the  crop  of  Russia,  including  Poland,  was  181,000,000 
and  the  crop  of  the  Caucasus  7  ,000,000,  making  a 
total  of  253,000,000  bushels,  showing  that  the  total 
crop  this  year  is  only  27  ono  ooo  bushels  more  thsn 
last  year.  The  crop  of  rye  in  Russia  is  about  80,000,- 
OGO  bushels  more  than  last  year,  when  it  was  so  very 
short  as  to  prostrate  all  trade  and  cause  a  famine. 
The  Russian  crop  of  rye  this  year  i'.  estimated  at  570,- 
000,000  bushels.  Last  year  it  was  539  00), 000  bushels 
and  the  previous  year  721,000  000,  and  the  total  in  1889 
610,000,000  bushels.  The  entire  crop  of  all  cereals 
and  potatoes  in  1891  was  given  as  1,876,000.000  bushels, 
against  2,365.000  000  bu- he's  in  1890.  The  amount  of 
wheat  on  passage  lor  the  United  Kingdom  showed  a 
decrease  of  784,000  bushels,  and  the  amount  of  corn 
a  decrease  of  44  000  bu.shels.  On  the  other  hand 
there  was  an  increase  of  978,000  bushels  in  the  English 
visible,  which  was  somewhat  of  a  surprise,  but  due 
to  large  imports  in  the  United  Kingdum  during  the 
past  week 

The  local  wheat  market  was  firmer  to-day  with 
buyers  showing  more  disposition  to  operate.  The  of- 
ferings are  very  light,  and  it  is  claimed  that  there 
will  not  be  any  material  increase  in  the  offerings  as 
long  as  the  p-esput  unwarrantable  depression  con- 
tinues. The  large  engaged  and  disengaged  tonnage 
in  port  is  in  wheatholders'  favor.  The  carrying  ca- 
pacity of  the  tonnage  in  port  aggregates  abca  275,000 
tons  of  wheat.  It  is  said  that  ships  are  easier.  In 
the  country,  buyers  pay  from  l^cs'2>^  cents  per  cen- 
tal above  the  parity  of  this  market.  By  depressing 
the  San  Francisco  market,  exporters  think  they  can 
buy  more  readily  in  the  country  by  offering  an  ad- 
vance. 

In  the  local  market,  gilt-edged  barley  is  scarce, 
but  poor  is  in  liberal  supply.  While  quoting  the 
market  weak,  buyers  pav  an  advance  on  outside 
prices  for  choice  to  gilt-edged.  It  is  claimed  that 
owing  to  a  shortage  in  oats  and  barley  in  the  central 
States  there  will  be  an  except  onally  good  demand 
from  the  East  for  our  more  choice  grades  Feed 
barley  is  weak  at  quotations.  The  consumption  of 
roll  barley  is  steadily  increasing. 

Corn  has  shown  more  strength  the  past  week  ow- 
ing to  light  visible  supplies  and  a  fair  demand. 

Rye  has  had  poor  support,  which  caused  a  shading 
in  prices  under  freer  receipts. 

The  Minneapolis  Journal,  estimating  the  spring- 
wheat  crop  in  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas,  says: 

After  a  careful  personal  inspection  of  the  field,  it 
places  the  crop  for  the  three  States  at  103,000,000 
bushels  against  160,000,000  bushels  last  year.  This  is 
little  below  an  average  crop.  Minnesota  will  pro- 
duce 31,709,000  bushels.  North  Dakota  29,500,000  and 
South  Dakota  43,000,000  bushels.  South  Dako'a  in- 
creases over  last  year,  while  the  other  two  fall  off. 
on  account  of  heavy  storm  damage  and  late  seeding 
in  the  Red  River  valley,  where  the  yield  is  reduced 
one-half.  C.  A.  Pillsbury,  in  an  estimate,  puts  the 
yield  at  110.000  000  bushels. 

The  requirements  of  Europe  this  year  are  uncertain 
as  yet,  but  it  is  probable  that  they  are  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  5,500  000  to  6,000  000  bushels  per  week. 
The  crop  of  the  United  Kingdom  indicates  that  the 
requirements  there  will  be  3,250  000  per  week.  In 
France  the  requirements  will  be  l,.i50,oou  bushels  per 
week,  making  the  total  of  4,500,000  for  the  two  coun- 
tries. The  needs  outside  of  hese  two  countries  are 
indefinite,  but  will  amount  to  considerable,  probably 
l,nofi,0OO  a  week,  if  not  1,260,000,  making  a  total  of 
6  500,000  to  6,000,000  to  be  shipped.  The  United 
States  has  3,000.000  a  week.  Southwestern  EurifO 
500  000  a  wef'k,  Australasia  and  South  America  600,000 
a  week,  leaving  l.-^OCOOO  to  2,000  000  bushels  per  week 
to  be  supplied  by  Russia,  India  and  the  minor  ei- 
pf)rtlng  cipuntrips. 

The  Mercuriale  dcs  Ualln  et  ilarchet  estimates  the 
French  wheat  crop  at  274,400,000  bushels,  which  will 
ntcessltate  Imports  of  about  67,000,000  bushels.  A 


firm  of  French  Importers  estimates  that  the  amount 
of  surplus  to  be  carried  over  in  addition  to  the  nor- 
mal reserve  will  be  about  16,000  000  bushels. 

Thp  final  oiliclal  report  on  the  Indian  wheat  crop 
stales  that  In  the  Punjab  the  crop  turned  out  an  ex- 
ceptionally poor  one.  In  the  northwest  provinces, 
Hi;rioiis  damage  occurred  to  the  crop,  bringing  it  be- 
low the  average.  In  Bengal  the  season  was  alto- 
gether unfavorable,  la  the  central  provinces  at  d 
Berah  the  weather  was  decidedly  unfavorable.  In 
Bombay  the  result  was  irregular.  In  Guzurat  the 
crop  was  fair;  in  -indh  Indiflerenl.  In  South  Deccan 
there  was  almost  a  famine.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the 
crop  was  a  poor  one.  The  area  sown  showed  a  de- 
crease of  2,4!,6,000  below  the  average,  and  the  out- 
turn showed  a  decrease,  on  the  average,  of  650,000 
tons. 

Heerbohm  says  the  result  of  the  winter-wheat  crop 
In  Russia  will  be  below  the  aver  ge,  excepting  In 
the  Caucasus,  where  the  outturn  will  be  good.  The 
rye  and  wheat  harvest  will  be  bad  in  an  Immense 
tractof  country,  embracing  eight  G'lvernments,  and 
will  be  various  in  several  other  Governments.  In 
some  districts,  farmers  do  not  expect  to  get  enough 
grain  for  seed. 

The  stock  of  what  at  Odessa  on  August  Ist  was 
3,440,000  bushels,  against  3,200,000  bushels  July  1st- 
Paris,  2,712,000 against  3,210,000.  aLd  Dunkirk  2,O24,OC0 
bushels,  against  2,760,000  bushels. 

In  the  local  market  the  more  choice  grades  of  oats 
are  scarce  and  command  full  figures,  but  there  are 
liberal  supplies  of  the  poor  grades,  on  which  the 
market  drags. 

Feedstuff, 

The  market  for  ground  feed  has  been  fairly  active. 
Both  brau  and  middlings  sold  lower,  but  rolled  bar- 
ley and  feed  meal  were  steady.  The  market  to  day 
was  fairly  steady. 

Poor  to  fair  hay  continues  in  excessive  supply  with 
prices  favoring  buyers,  but  choice  to  gilt-edged  has 
been  fairly  steady.  The  impression  is  gaining  ground 
that  the  crop  of  Ihe  more  choice  grades  of  wheat- 
hay  was  light,  owing  to  more  being  harves.ed  for 
grain  than  has  been  the  case  for  years.  The  receipts 
of  hay  are  heavy,  but  the  demand  appears  to  be  en- 
larging. 

Dairy  Produce. 

The  butter  market  is  quoted  firm  at  a  slight  ad- 
vance for  gilt-edged.  It  is  claimed  that  there  is  an 
oversupply  of  ()Oor  to  good  grades,  particularly  In 
squares.  To-day  the  market  did  not  appear  to  show 
as  much  strength  as  it  did  on  yesterday,  yet  this  is 
always  the  case  after  an  advance 

cheese  has  held  fa  rly  fiim  for  choice  to  gilt-edged 
new  mild,  but  easy  for  poor  to  fair.  The  demand  is 
lair.   Considerable  Eastern  is  arriving. 

Eggs  are  still  irregular  and  hard  to  quote  sat'sfac- 
torily.  Strictly  fresh-laid  eggs  from  near-by  points 
are  wanted,  but  when  it  gets  to  good  to  choice  they 
sell  slowly,  owing  to  dealers  preferring  choice  East- 
ern, which  sell  for  less  money. 

Fruit. 

Under  date  of  August  6th  the  following  is  reported 
from  London:  "  In  California  canned  fruits  a  large 
business  has  been  transa-  ted,  and  an  advance  of  Is 
per  dozen  has  been  established  since  the  lowest  point 
at  Easter,  all  'second  '  standards  having  lately  been 
swept  off  the  market.  Firsts  for  peaches  are  quoted 
at  8s  to  9s,  pears  3d  more  at  8s  3d  to  9s  3(1,  and  apri- 
cots at  7s  6d  to  8s;  besides  extras  of  the  last  named 
at  Us  to  12s,  with  peaches  at  Us  6d  to  12s  6d,  and 
i.,ears  at  12s  6d  to  13i  6d  per  dozen  tins.  Canadian 
'  gallon '  apples  of  the  new  crop  have  been  sold  to 
arrive  at  8s  per  doz^n. 

New  York  mail  advices  just  to  hand  report  as  fol- 
lows: fcome  few  Valencia  rai-ins  are  selling  for 
August  steamer  shipment  at  15s  6d  c.  and  f.  for  off- 
stalk,  and  20-  6d  lor  layer,  and  first  half  September 
shipment  14s  6d  and  193  6d,  New  currants  for  first 
steamer  are  cabled  at  17s  6d  for  Calamata  goods  c. 
and  f.,  but  this  price  is  above  the  limits  of  nnr  im- 
porters; hence  we  learn  of  no  important  orders  going 
out.  New  French  prunes  at  42  francs  are  too  hign 
for  Importers,  though  this  pi  ice  is  not  accepted  here 
as  an  opening  figure.  Recent  mail  advices  stated  the 
market  iu  hrauce  would  not  fairly  ■start  before  the 
•20th  inst.  Extreme  prices  and  limited  offerings  hold 
trade  in  Turkish  and  Bohemian  prunes  in  check. 

The  pea'ih  crop  in  many  places  in  Michigan  is  ex- 
tremely light.  The  grapevines  have  been  attacked 
in  numerous  cases  by  disease,  and  the  yield  of  good 
fruit  will  be  materially  reduced.  Cranberries  are  a 
fair  yield  in  quality  and  quantity.  Winter  apples 
throughout  the  fruit  region  of  that  dtate  are  almost 
a  total  failure.  The  pear  crop  of  one  of  the  orchards 
of  the  Comings  Brothe  s  at  St.  Joseph  was  last  vear 
2000  bushels,  but  this  y  ar  on  the  same  ground  it  will 
not  exceed  40')  bushels  Pennsylvania  reports  less 
fruit  than  usual.  Tennessee  reports  gra  es  and 
peaches  rotting.  Kentucky,  fruit  of  all  kinds  poor. 
Wisconsin,  apoles,  the  chief  f  uit  crop  of  the  Slate, 
poor.   New  York  reports  grapes  doing  well. 

The  market,  under  hot  weather  and  heavy  receipts 
of  rejects  and  trashy  sti,ff  went  from  bad  to  worse  up 
to  Monday,  when,  with  not  so  much  coming  in  and 
CHuners  again  in  the  market,  the  more  choice  for 
canning  sold  at  a  slight  advance.  Large  quantities 
of  overripe,  and  also  second  and  third  grade,  fruit 
had  to  be  sold  at  the  be^t  obtainable  bids,  and  even 
then  large  quantities  had  to  be  dumped.  At  Oakland 
a  cannery  gave  away  three  carloads  of  overripe 
pears  To-day  peaches  suitable  for  canning  fetched 
an  advance.  Sauta  Cruz  mountain  peaches  sold  to 
the  trade  as  high  as  ?1,  while  the  highest  from  any 
other  lo..ality  was  85  cts.  Valley  peaches  sold  at 
75  cts.  Pears  were  unchanged,  as  were  plums, 
prunes,  berries,  etc.  Grapes  were  lower  under 
heavier  receipts.  The  highest  paid  for  Mnscats  from 
Tulare  and  Fresno  was  SI.  Tokays  were  not  as  plen- 
tilul.  Cantaloupes,  nutmegs  and  watermelons  were 
weak. 

The  dried  fruit  market  is  very  strong,  but  no  ad- 
vance is  reported  outsile  of  apricots.  It  looks  as  if 
the  bulk  of  dried  apricots  and  prunes  has  been  sold, 
as  has  considerable  of  new  crop  raisins  and  peaches. 
The  market  for  new  crop  raisins  is  said  to  have  a 
firmer  tone.  If  the  news  is  confirmed  of  injury  by 
heat  in  Europe  to  the  grape,  a  better  market  lor  Cali- 
fornian  may  be  reajonabiy  expected. 

Vegetables. 

The  market  for  garden  truck  appears  to  be  shaping 
more  in  sellers'  favor.  This  is  due  to  lessening  re- 
ceipts and  more  inquiry,  owing  to  cooler  weather 
and  also  to  fruits  doing  better.  To-day  tomatoes  and 
cucumbers  did  better,  but  other  kinds  were  un- 
changed. Marrowfat  squash  sold  at  from  J^'aicftft., 
according  to  quality.  Green  corn  is  in  lighter  supply. 

Onions  are  slow  at  30@40c  per  cental  on  the  wharf. 

The  potato  market  was  strong  and  fairly  active  to- 
day. Receipts  are  lighter  while  there  is  a  good  home 
and  shipping  demand. 

Live  Stock. 

In  bullocks  and  mutton  sheep  there  has  been  a 
stronger  selling  pressure,  owing  to  a  growing  scarcity 
of  natural  fepd.  The  falling  off  in  the  consumption 
of  meat,  causes  slaughterers  not  to  buy  freely  except 
at  concessions.   Hogs  have  held  steady. 

Miscellaneous. 

Poultry  has  held  steady.  To-day  there  was  a  fair 
inquiry,  notwithstanding  the  arrival  of  a  carload  of 
Eastern,  mostly  hens.  Choice  stock  is  very  scarce. 

Colored  beans  are  about  cleaned  up,  but  whites  and 
Limas  are  in  liberal  sui  ply. 

Hops  are  inactive.  Buyers  are  awaiting  further 
news  from  ihe  European  crops.  They  claim  that  the 
hot  weather  in  Germany  benefited  the  crop. 

Fall  wool  is  coming  in,  but  so  far  the  quality  is 
poor. 

Honey  is  scarce  and  higher. 
New  crop  nuts  are  reported  firm. 
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Aug.  27,  1892 


General  Produce. 


Extra  oholoe  In  good  paokagea  (etoh  an  adTanoe  on  top 
aaotatlous,  wbile  very  Poor  grade*  sell  lesa  than  tbe  lowe» 
uotattoiiB.  Wbdnksdat,  Aug.  24.  1892. 


BEANS  AND  PKA8. 

Bayo,  otl   -  @  -- 

Butter   2  60  1  3  03 

  2  40  @  2  65 


2  36  @  2  50 

2  20  @  — 

3  00  @  3  20 


11 


Pea 

Bed  

Pink  

Bmall  White 

Large  White. 

Lima   -  ^ 

Fid  PeaB.Wkeye  1  50  @  1  70 

Do  grfen   1  50  @  2  75 

DoNUea   1  30  @  1  40 

SpUt...   4  50  (8  6  00 

BUTTER. 
OaL  Poor  to  fatr.lb  15  (8  — 
Do  good  to  oholoe  18  (8  — 
Do  Giltedged...  24  @  25 
Do  Creamery  roU«  23  @  26 
DodoGiltedge..  —  ®  26; 
Eastern.   16  &  17 

CHEESE 
Oal,  choice  cream    9  @ 
Do  fait  to  good  7i@ 
Do  gilt  edged..     —  @ 

Do  sUm   5  @ 

Young  America    —  @  lU 

EGGS. 
Oa).  "  as  is,"  doz.   16  & 

Do  shaky  12J® 

Do  candled   19  (ft 

Dc  0. oioe   23  @ 

Do  fresh  laid. . .  26  @ 
Dodo  selected.,  —(a 
Tastern  "as  U".     15  @ 

Do  candled   18  @ 

Do  selected. ....     22  @ 

Outside  prices  for  selected 
arge  .i^gs  and  inside  prices 
for  mixed  bizes -small  eggs 
and  hard  to  sell. 

FEED 

Bran,  ton          16  00  @17  00 

Feedmeal  27  00  @3U  00 

Qr'd  Barley....  20  50  @22  00 

Middlings  20  00  mi  00 

OU  Cake  Meal..  @25  00 

Manhattan  Food  ^  cwt.  7  50 
HAY. 

Wheat,  per  ton.  8  00  @  - 

Do  choice   @12  50 

Wheat  and  Oate  8  50  @1I  00 

Wild  Data          8  00  @U  00 

Cultivated  do. .  7  00  (glO  00 

Barley  

AltaUa  

Straw,  bale  ... 

OKAIN.  ETC. 
Barley,  feed,  otl.  86if 

Do  Choice   9241 

Do  Brewing  . . . 
Do  do  Choice.. 
Do  do  Giltedge 
Do  Chevalier... 
Dodo  Giltedge 
Buckwheat.  ... 
Com,  White... 
Yellow,  large.. 

Do  amaU   1  3b 

Oata,  milling....  1  50 
Feed,  Choice....  1  40  @  - 

Do  good  1  37J@  - 

Do  fair   1  30  @  - 

Do  Common        1  16  @  1  25 

Surprise   1  65  @  - 

Black  Cal  1  17J8  1  25 

Do  Oregon   —  @  — 

Gray   —  @ 

Rye   1  17i  ? 

Wheat,  milling. 
Giltedged....  1  42iS 

Do  Choice          1  40  @ 

Do  fair  to  good..  I  37^® 
Shipping,  oho'oe  1  35  @ 

Do  good  1  3ih@ 

Dofi^  1  28i3 


Frnits  and  Vegetables. 


5  00  S  9  00 
7  00  @  9  00 
40  @  55 


1  m 

1  32: 

1  37 


1  22i 


Common  1  25  @  — 

^onora   1  25  @  1  40 

HOPn. 

1892  Bid   18®  20 

FLOUR. 
Bztia,  CityMiUs  4  15  @  4  40 
DoOountryMills  4  35  @  4  40 

iupertlne   2  60  @  3  00 

NUTS -Jobbing. 
Walnuts,  Oal.  lb      6i®  — 

Do  Choice   8J@  — 

Do  paper  shell . .  9J@  — 
A.lmondB,  sft  sbl.   11  @  — 

Paper  shell   14  @  - 

Hard  BheU   6  @  7} 

Brazil   9  a  10 

Pecans  smalL . .     11  &  13 

Do  large   14i@  16 

Peanuts   3^9  ih 

Filberts   11  @  — 

Hickory   7  @  8 

Chestnuts   lli@  16 

ONIONS. 

Silverskin   30  @  4) 

POTATOE8. 
Early  Rose,  ctl.     40®  55 

Peerless   45  @  65 

Garnet  Chllies  .  50  ®  70 
Kurbank  Seedlings  45  @  65 
Do  do  Salinas..  75  ®  1  00 
Eitra  choice  sell  for  more 
money, 

POULTRY. 

Hens,  doz   6  50  @  7  60 

Rooster8.old....  6  00  ®  7  60 

Do  young   5  50  @  7  60 

Broilers,  small..  2  50      3  50 

Do  large  3  5D  ®  4  50 

Fryers   4  60  @  5  60 

Ducks   4  00  @  4  75 

do,  large          5  00  @  5  50 

do.  extra  large  6  00  @  — 

Geese,  pair          1  50  @  2  25 

Goslings   —  @  — 

Turkeys,  Gobl'r.  18  @  19 
Turkeys,  Hens  16  ®  18 
All  kinds  of  Poultry  if  poor 
or  small,  sell  at  less  thun 
quoted;  if  large  and  in  good 
condition,  they  sell  for  more 
than  quoted. 
Manhattan  Egg  Food 

^  lOC-n..  cabinet   8  00 

PROVISIONS. 
Oal.Baoon,he'vy,n>  11  ®  lU 

Medium   12  @  13 

Light   ISiS  14 

Lard   "  ~ 

Oal.  Sm'k'dBeef 
Hams,  Cal  salt'd 
do  Eastern... 

SEEDS. 

Alfalfa  

Clover,  Red.... 

White  

Flaxseed  

Hemp  

Mustard,  yellow 

do  Brown   2| 

WOOL. 
Spring,  1892. 
Humb-t&Men'chiol7  ®  21 

Sac'to  valley          16  @  — 

S  Joaquin  valley  11®  16 
Cala'v  b  F'thll.  16  @  91 
Oregon  Eastern.     12ia  19 

do  valley   18  @  23 

So'n  Coast,  def..     10®  12 
Nevada  (State).     15  @  19 
HONEY.— 1892  Crop. 


Oholoe  aelsoted.  In  good  paokagea,  fetch  an  advanoe  on  the 
qaotatlona,  while  very  poor  gradei  sell  leia  than  the  lower 
quotations. 
LlmeS;  Mex  . 


Wednesday,  Aug.  24,  1892. 


I  7  00 


5  00 

Do  Oal 
Lemons,  box. ...  1  00  @  — 

Do  Sicily  choice  6  50  @  8  00 
Strawberries,  per  chest — 
Longworth...  6  00  @  8  CO 
Sharpless  ....  3  50  ®  7  00 
Raspberries,  ch.  6  00  ®  9  00 
Peaches,  box...  30  @  75 
Do  Mountain...  75  ®  1  00 
Bl'kberries  ^  ch  2  50  @  4  00 
Figs,  blk  box...     60®  85 

Anples   fO  ®  1  00 

Do  Gravenstein  75  @  1  25 
Crahapples.  ...  50  @  75 
Canteluupes,  pr 

crate    25  @  75 

Melons,  pr  lOO  .  6  00  ®11  OO 
Nutmegs,  box  10  @  35 
Giapes,  pr  bx  - 

Do  White   40  ®  60 

Do  Black   40  ®  76 

Do  Muscats  ...     45  @  1  Ou 

Do  T.>kay8   65  (g  1  00 

Prunes,  Uung'n  40  ®  £0 
Do  German....  45  ®  60 
Plums,  *J  box..     26  @  50 

Pears   —  M 

Do  Bartlett  culls  25  @ 


76 


Do  do  choice...  70  @  1  10 
Fruit  in  bulk  to  canners: 
Peats,  l}o2;  Piums,  whit«,  li 
<a>2c;  Peaches,  freestone,  col- 
ored. 1«>  He;  clings,  2@3.  Ex- 
tra choice  fruit  for  special 
purposes  sells  at  an  advance 


beels,  sk  

Carrots,  sk  

Okra,  dry.  lb — 
Do  green  box... 

Parsnips,  otl  

Peppers,  dry.  lb 
Do  grn  Chili,  bx 
Dj  do  Bells  . . . 

rurnips,  cti  

Cabbage,  100  lbs 

GarUc,  lb  

Squash,  Sum,  bx 

Tomatoes,   

Do  River  Irg  bx 
String  Beans, sk. 
Cucumbers,  box 
Mushrooms  . . . 
Egg  Plant,  bx.. 
Green  Corn,  box 
Mar'fat  Squash, 


75 

40  1 

16  ® 

40  ® 

65 

2) 

10  @ 

2)  @ 

35 

20  @ 

49 

65 

25  ® 

35 

-  @ 

35  ® 

50 

60  @ 

75 

25  @ 

4'J 

-  ® 

40  @ 

50 

30  ® 

60 

00  @20  00 

Wine. 


WhiteComb,2-lb 
do  do  1-tb  frama 
White  eitract'd 
Amber  do 
Beeawax,  lb.... 


94® 

ma 

7  @ 
25  ® 


Dried  frnits. 


The  quotations  given  below  are  for  average  prices  re- 
ceived by  commission  Gaerchants  for  consignments  by  growers, 
Sometiiing  very  fancy  fetches  an  advance  on  the  highest  quo- 
atlons  while  poor  sells  slightly  below  the  lowest  quotations. 
Prices,  unleas  otherwise  speclfii>d,  are  for  fruit  in  sacks;  add 
tor  50-0).  boxes  ic  per  &>.,  aad  for  25-0)  Iraxes,  {c  to  Ic  per  S> 

APPLES-1892.  [Dodo  fancy  13  @- 

Bun-dried,  i's,  com'on  2J@  31  Sun-dr,  pl'd,  prime, bl.--  @— 
■  Do  do  choice  —  @— 


Do  do  prime   3}(a  4 

Do  do  choice   4  @  it 

Do  sliced,  common. . .  32S  4 

Do  do  prime   4  @  44 

Do  do  choice   45®  54 

Evap.  hieaohed,  ring. 

80-Ib  boxes  ..   64®  7 

APKICOT8— 1892. 
Bun-dried.  unbL  com.  4  @  5 

Do  do  prime   6  &  7 

Do  do  choice   8  @  9 

Do  bleached,  prime...  11@— 

Do  do  choice   12@— 

Dodo  fancy   13@— 

Evap.  choice,  In  boxes. 134® - 

Do  fancy,  do  14  (g  — 

FIG8-1892. 

Sun-dried,  black  449  5 

Do  white  —  @— 

Do  do  washed  —  ® 

Do  do  fancy   —  ®— 

Do  do  pressed  —  @— 

Smyrna  boxes  —  ® — 

Do  sacky  —  @— 

GRAPES -1892. 
Bun-dried,  atemless. ..  34® 

Do  unvtemmMl   14'^  2 

NECTARINES-189i. 

Red.  sun-dried   8  @  9 

Do  Evap.,  In  boxes. . .—  ®— 

White,  sun-dried   94gll 

Do  evaonrafced  — -  @  — 

PEACHES-1892. 
Sun-dried,  unpeeled, 

oommon. bleached..  8  ®— 

Do  do  prime,  do  10  @— 

Do  do  choice,  do  114®— 

Do  do  fancy  12  @— 

Evap,nnpe'rd,  choice.  124@— 


Do  do  fancy 
Erap.peeled,  in  boxes, 

choice  —  @I74 

Do  do  fancy   .  —  ®20 

PEARS-1892. 
Sun-dried,  quarters. . .  —  ®  3 

Do  sliced  4@5 

Evap,  sliced.  In  boxes.  7  @  8 

Do  ring  do  9  @10 

PLUMS  1892. 

Pitted,  sun-dried         7  @  8 

Do  evap.boies,oholce.—  @— 

Do  do  do  fancy  —  @— 

Unpitted  —  @— 

PRUNES  -1892. 
Cal.  French,  tmgraded  74®  8 
Do  graded,  60  to  100..  84®  9 

Do  do  40  to  60  11  @12 

Fancy  sell  for  morp  money. 

RAI8INS-1S92. 
London  Layers, 

cluster,  W  bx....l  90  @2  00 
Doch  icest  do....l  60  ®1  70 
Do  piime,  $  bx....l  40  @1  45 
Loose  Muscatels, 

common,  $  bx . .  —  @  — 
Do  choice,  do  1  25 


il  30 

Do  fancy,  do   —  @  — 

Cnatem  ed  Musca- 
tels, in  sacks,  $  lb    4  @  54 
Stemmed  dodo... .    —  ®  — 

■ieedlesf  do  do          —  ®  — 

Do  do  *  20-It  bx. . .  —  ®  — 
Sultanas,  unbl,  bxs  —  @  — 
Do  bleached, in  bxs  —  ®  — 
Halves,  quartets  and  eighths 
25,  60  and  76  cents  higher  re- 
spectively than  whole  boxes 


Twine  and  Baling  Rope. 


BALE  ROPE. 

BIsal,  3  yarns   9 

Do,  2  yarns,  light   9J 

Duplex,  3  yaros   9 

Manila,  3  yarns,  heavy  ...lOi 
Pure  Manila,  3  and  4  yarns  12 
Do,  2  yarns,  light  124 


TWINE. 
Pure  Manila  Hop,  In  balls, 

tarred   II4 

Do,  Grape-Vine,  In  balls 

or  coils  12 

Do,  Spring  16 

Duplex  Hop.  in  balls,  tar'd  94 
Do,  Grape-Vine,  In  balls 

or  colls  104 


Live  Stock. 


BEEF. 

Stall  fed  

Grase  fed,  extra. . . . 

First  quality    . 

Beoond  quality  4 

Third  quality  3i& 

Bulls  and  thin  Cows... 3  1 
VEAL. 

Range,  heavy  44 

Do  light  

Dairy  


MUTTON. 

Wethers   7  (»— 

Ewe*   64®— 

Do  Spring.  ....  8  @— 

HOGS. 

Light,  W  S),  centa   (|@- 

Medium   68  W— 

Heavy   6  ®- 

Hoft   41®- 

Feederi   3i 

Stock  Hogs.   34 


Grain  and  Wool  Bags. 

Calcutta,  spot   Blfi 

Wool  Bags   36  3 


Red  and  White  Wine  from  bay  counties,  vint- 
age of  1891,  per  gal   10  @  1 

Auction  Sales  of  California  Fruits. 

At  New  York. 

Aug.  17.— Five  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears,  $J.30@2.90; 
Yellow  Free  Peaches,  $1.26;  Mary's  Choice  Peaches, 
$1  10-  White  Peaches,  $1.55;  F.ibter  Peaches,  $1.35; 
Susquehanna  Peaches,  $1.20(31.45;  Crawford  Peaches, 
$1.20((«1.35;  Muir  Peaches,  81  15@1 25;  Centennial 
Peaches,  81.60;  Moiocco  Peaches.  $1.60:  Orange  Cling 
Peaches,  $1.20;  Yellow  Egg  Plums,  81.05(«1.40;  French 
Piuoes,  81.10;  German  Prunes,  81.25;  Petit  Prunes, 
§1.35;  Fontainebleau  Grapes,  half  crates,  81.10. 

Aug.  17  — seven  carloads:  Bartlett  lears,  $2.40(* 
3.15;  Beurre  Clalrgeau  Pears,  S1.40®1.60;  Crawford 
Peaches,  SI  10(4?1.9O;  Susquehanna  Peaches,  $1.25® 
1.75;  Cling  Peaches,  !Sl.20@2;  Muir  Peaches,  $1.10® 

1  25-  Foster  Peaches,  81 15@1.50;  Bradshaw  Plums, 
81  l6@l.55;  Egg  Plums;  #1@1.45;  Japanese  Plums,  $1® 

2  35;  Columbia  Plums,  81. 10@1. 85-  German  PruLCs, 
81 16®2;  Gros  Prunes,  81.05(81.85;  FellenDerg  Prunes, 
81.36;  Italian  Prunes,  81.60;  Tokay  Grapes,  single 
crates,  S2.85;  Muscat  Grapes,  single  crates,  90c(a$1.40; 
Rose  de  Peru,  9oC(ft$l  16;  Fontainebleau  Grapes,  80c 
(*$1.65.  Gross  sales  for  seven  cars,  $9428.  Weather 
very  hot,  and  in  consequence  Iruit  iu  ventilated  cars 
is  arriving  overripe. 

Aug.  18.— Four  carloads:  Gross  sales,  85358.  Early 
Crawford  Peaches,  8l@1.40;  Late  Crawford  Peaches, 
$1.15(^1  55;  Foster  Peaches,  81.10@1.15:  Susquehanna 
Peaches,  iiil.20(!i'1.35;  Bartlett  Pears,  $1  76(c!2.65;  Ger- 
man Prunes,  .S2.10@2.15;  Beurre  Hardy  Peais,  82.30® 
2.35-  Gros  Prunes,  $1  20@2.20;  Fellenberg  Prunes.  8120 
(ai.50;  Silver  Prunes,  81.50;  Egg  Plums,  Sl@l  25;  Japan 
Plums,  $1.75;  Orange  Cling  Peaches,  81.50;  Nectarines, 
$1.25®1.35;  Grapes,  81.50. 

Aug.  18.— Five  carloads:  Yellow  Egg  Plums,  85(3 
90c-  French  Prunes,  $1;  German  Prunes,  81.30;  Gros 
Priines,  81  65;  Bartlett  Pears,  81.80@2  85;  Susquehanna 
Peaches,  $1.10@1.10:  Orange  Cling  Peaches,  $1.20® 
1 35;  Muir  Peaches,  $1.06;  Lemon  Cling  Peaches,  $1; 
Crawford  Peaches,  81.35,  Fontainebleau  Grapes,  80c@ 
81.45. 

Aug.  19.— Three  carloads:  Golden  Cling  Peaches, 
$1  76;  Centennial  Peaches,  81.55;  Sasquehanaa 
Peaches,  81  25@1.45;  Orange  Cling  Peaches,  81.25® 
1.45;  Craw  lord  Peaches,  $1.45;  Wheatland  Peaches, 
$1.45;  Reeves'  Favorite  Peaches,  $1.45;  Foster 
Peaches,  S1.40@1.65;  Yellow  Egg  Plums,  S1.15@1.30; 
Kelsey  Japan  Plums,  $2.76;  Fontainebleau  Grapes, 
half-crates,  95c@$1.30;  Black  Malvolsie  Grapes,  half- 
crates,  $1.35;  Muscat  Grapes,  half-crates,  95e(a)$1.65; 
Rose  de  Peru  Grapes,  half-crates,  $1 15. 

Aug.  19.— Four  carloads;  Gross  sales,  $5219.  Early 
Crawford  Peaches,  81(gl.33;  Late  Crawford  Peaches, 
$1  40@1.60;  Susquehanna  Peaches,  S1.25(<}L40;  Cling 
Peaches,  $1 30®1.50;  Peaches,  40c(a$i.50;  Bartlett 
Pears,  $2.50(g3.75;  Egg  Plums,  81.05((*1.62;  P.  D.  Plums, 
$1.32-  Japan  Plums,  $1 3')@4.25;  Nectarines,  81.30; 
Gros  Prunes,  $1.36(a2.05;  Silver  Prunes,  $1.16@1.30; 
Fellenberg  Prunes,  $1.30;  Bulgarian  Prunes,  $1®  1.05; 
Columbia  Plums,  $l(«l.05. 

Aug.  20.— Four  carloads:  Gross  sales,  $5773.  Early 
Crawford  Peaches,  $1.05(@1.30;  Late  Crawford  Peaches, 
81  15(31.80-  Cling  Peaches,  $L35(al.75;  Susquehanna 
Peaches,  Sl.21(a2.15;  Bartlett  Pears,  81  85®3.25;  Brad- 
shaw Plums,  $106@140;  Japan  Plums,  $3.35;  Gros 
Prunes,  $1.3^@1.60;  Grapes,  65c@82.10;  De  Congress 
Pears,  $2.65;  Fellenberg  Prunes.  $1;  Washington 
Plums,  90c(a81.25;  Egg  Plums,  90c@$1.65;  Plums,  $1® 
1.45:  Nectaiines,  35(a55c;  Yellow  teaches,  $l.30(ai. 70; 
French  Prunes,  $1.05;  Hungarian  Prunes,  $1.60; 
Prunes.  $1.50;  Bulgarian  Prunes.  81 10. 

Aug.  22.  -  Six  carloads:  Crawford  Peaches,  $l.20(» 
1.35-  Susquehanna  Peaches,  $1.35@L45;  Yellow  Free 
Peaches,  $1.30;  Orange  Cling  Peaches,  $1.35@1.60; 
Golden  Cline  feaches,  $1.80;  Centennial  Peaches, 
$1.70;  Muir  Peaches,  $1.15;  Bartlett  Pears,  $2.40(@3; 
some  overripe,  $1.30(ai.8O;  Beurre  Hardy  Pears,  $2  35 
^^2.45;  Tokay  Grapes,  half  crates,  $2.10;  Rose  de  Peru, 
half  crates,  $1;  Black  Malvoise  Grapes,  half  crates, 
75c.  Quackenboss  Plums,  $1.25;  Bradshaw  Plums,  $1; 
Yellow  Egg  Plums,  85c. 

Aug.  22.— Nine  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears,  $1.65(83  35: 
Souvenir  Congress  Pears,  $2.35(£*i.85;  Crawford 
Peaches,  $1.10(21.75;  Yellow  Peaches,  $1  35(a2  10; 
Orange  Cling  Peaches,  81.10@1 75;  Susquehanna 
Peaches,  iUnlJO;  Japan  Plums,  $1.65@2.55;  Quacken- 
boss Plums,  $1.30;  Bradshaw  Plums.  $1.55;  Egg  Plums, 
90c('(«1.70;  Columbia  Plums,  81  05(»1. 35;  Gros  Prunes, 
$1.2U@A05;  Muscat  Grapes,  single  crates,  8l(a'l.50; 
Tokay  Grapes,  single  crates,  $2.05. 

At  Chicaso. 
Aug.  17.— Seven  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears,  82  45® 
3.06;  Flemish  Beauty,  $1.65;  Fellenberg  Plums,  $1.45; 
Egg  Plums,  $1.10@2.20;  Columbia  Plums,  81.10@1.15; 
Bradshaw  Plums,  $1@1  20;  Gross  Prunes,  $1.06(gil.45; 
German  Prunes,  81.90;  French  Prunes,  $1.05;  Craw- 
ford Peaches,  80c@81.10;  Orange  Cling  Peaches,  $1.30; 
Chassellas  Grapes,  half-crates,  $1.75. 

Aug.  17.— Eight  carloads:  Nectarines,  81.05@1.10; 
Egg  Plums,  81  25@1.30;  Peaches,  75c®l  60;  halt-boxes 
Peaches,  76®95c;  Japan  Plums,  80cc<tl.75;  Bartlett 
Pears,  .*l.45®3.20;  Souvenir  de  Congress  Pears,  82.30; 
Cling  Peaches,  81@1.65;  Bradshaw  Plums,  95c®1.06; 
Columbia  Plums,  95c@1.25;  Prunes,  $1.26;  Silver 
Prunes,  95cC«1.05;  Grapes,  $1.85(<«1.05;  Duchess  Pears, 
81.85:  Gross  Prunes,  81@1  60;  French  Prunes,  81.10; 
Hardy  Pears,  81.65;  Clapp's  Favorite  Pears,  $1 46; 
Vicar  Pears,  $1;  Ixtuls  Bonne,  St.  Michael's  Doyenne 
Pears,  $1.46;  Hungarian  Prunes,  $1.05;  Golden  Drop 
Plums,  76c®81.10;  Fellenberg  Prunes,  81;  Plums, 
$i.2()@l..'>0;  Rose  de  Peru  Grapes  $l.30((«1.50;  Mu-cat 
Grapes,  *1.K0(5>2;  Tokay  Grapes.  82.60(<'3.'26;  CrawfOJd 
Pi  aches,  75c(a)i  20;  Muir  Peaches'  81.20;  overripe 
liartlett  Pears,  70c81.50. 

Aug.  18  —Eleven  carloads  :  Malaga  Grapes,  $1.70cd 
1.85;  Muscat  Grapes,  Sl.iedsl  65,  single  crates;  over- 
ripe, 90c;  Bartlett  Hears,  $1  V,")!";!;  Bartlett  Pears,  over- 
ripe, 81.40(</'l  60.  Husquehaunah  Peaches.  $l.l5(!el  '26; 
Cling  Peaches,  81.16("'1.25:  overripe,  00ffl85c;  Muir 
Peaches,  95c@81;  Crawford  Peaches,  90c(al.l0:  Nec- 
tarines, $1.10;  Beurre  Hardy  Pears,  S2.16;  Bernard 


reaches,  76c;  Beurre  Clairgeau  Pears,  $1  90@'2.05; 
overripe,  90(ai.4O,  Vicar  Pears.  1.40;  Gros  Prunes, 
$1.05®!. 55;  Peaches,  80c@i.05:;  overripe.  25(a65c ; 
Plums  65c@8i.20;  Meckel  Pears, $1  65;  Mixon  Peaches, 
80c;  Tokay  GraDes,$l.60®3  60;  Prunes,  65c®1.20;  Sliver 
Prunes,  70c;  Grapes.  $1  30(n)1.70:  overripe,  80c;  Pears, 
$1.90®3  Howell  Pears,  8'.!.15.  Weather  very  hot. 

Aug.  18.— Seven  carloads  :  Fontainebleau  Grapes, 
half-crates.  $1.50;  Mu-cat  Grapes,  half-crates,  81. 75; 
Rose  de  Peru  Grapes,  half-crates,  $1  20@1  26;  Black 
Malvoise  Grapes,  half-crates,  $1.'25;  Tokay  Grapes, 
half-crates,  881  90® 2. 50;  Bartlett  Pears,  $2.26  $3.10; 
Red  Nectarines,  $1  10;  (jolden  Drop  Plums,  90c@$i.05; 
Bradshaw  Plums,  90c(«81;  Yellow  Egg  Plums,  85c(a 
$1.20;  Washington  Plums,  80.(881 10;  Quackenboss 
Plums,  90e@1.10;  Hungarian  Prunes,  8110;  Gross 
Prunes,  $1.10@1.'20;  Italian  Prunes.  $1  40;  Silver 
Prunes,  $1;  Bulgarian  Prunes,  $i.20(ai '25;  German 
Prunes,  SK^l  20;  Orange  Cling  Peaches,  $1@1 20; 
Muir  Peaches,  $1@1.05;  Foster  Peaches,  $1.10;  Centen- 
nial Peaches,  $1.35;  Goldi  n  Cli  g  Peaches,  $1.15@1.30; 
Early  Crawford  Peaches,  $1.05(81.10;  Columbia  Plums, 
90C(a81.10. 

Aug.  19 —Six  carloads:  Crawford  Peaches,  $1.10@ 
1.16;  Susquehanna  Peaches,  $!(»$.  10;  Yellow  Cling 
Peaches,  81.10;  Muir  Peaches.  90i;(ai. 06;  Orange  Cling 
Peaches,  $!  («' 1.20;  Golden  Cling  Peaches,  $1 '25;  Cen- 
tennial Peaches,  $1  25;  Taylor  Peaches,  81. '25;  Bartlett 
Pears,  82.25@3;  Beurre  Hardy  Pears,  $2.20;  Fontaine- 
bleau Grapes,  half-crates,  81.15@1  30;  Yellow  Egg 
Plums,  $1®1.15;  Columbia  Plums,  9  'cc81.15;  Bradshaw 
Plums,  $1.05;  Kelsey  Japan  Plums.  $1.75;  Maguum 
Bonum  Piums,  70c;  Petit  Prunes,  $1.15;  Gros  Prunes, 
$1.05@1.25;  Bulgarian  Prunes.  $'.25;  Silver  Prunes, 
95c;  German  Prunes,  $1.66.  Some  fruit  overripe  and 
in  bad  order  sold  for  less. 

Aug.  19  —Eight  carloads :  Bartlett  Pears,  $1.50®3; 
overripe,  65c@Sl.'25;  Peaches  60c(!|$1.50;  Silver  Prunes, 
60(376c;  Gros  Prunes,  81@1.30:  Plums,  25r(»l30; 
Gr« pes,  56c@81. 75;  Seckel  Pears,  $1.60;  Beurre  Hardy 
Peais,  $1.90;  Cling  jPeaches,  $l(gl.lO;  Susquehanna 
Peaches,  S1.10@1.15;  halt-boxes  Susquehanna  Peaches, 
65c;  Swan's  Orange  Pear,  $2.35, 

Aug.  20.— Nine  carloads;  Bartlett  Peirs,  $2  50® 
2.85;  Bartlett  Pears  (heated),  $1  SOif  2.05;  Peaches,  81('r 
115;  overriie,  40(995c;  Grapes,  75c("$l  65:  Cling 
Peaches.  50((>70c;  Prunes,  65c(«'l.'20;  Muscat  Grspes, 
80c@1.80;  Pears,  $1.80("i2.05;  Japan  Plums,  $1  50(al.55 
Egg  Plums,  $1.25;  Plums,  75c®81.40:  Tokay  Grapes 
$2.60;  Rose  de  Peru  Grapes,  75c;  Keifer  Pears,  $1.25 
Diels  Pears,  $1.40;  Hamburg  Grapes,  $1.30;  Gro? 
Prunes,  85c@8i;  Beurre  Clalrgeau  Pears,  $1  40;  Duch 
ess  Pears,  $1.50;  Louis  Bonne  Pears,  $1.50 

Aug.  20.— Four  carloads.  Birtlett  Peas,  $J25@ 
2.60;  some  overripe,  $l(a'1.76;  Howell  Pears,  $2;  Ger 
man  Prunes,  $1.26;  Gros  Prunes,  $1.10;  Susquehanna 
Peaches,  $1.05;  Egg  Plums,  65c@$l. 

Aug.  22.— Six  carloads:  Bartleil  Pears.  81.75(i'2  75; 
Congress  Pears,  $2:  Early  Crawford  Peaches,  $1  li; 
Late  Crawford  Peaches,  $1(!<110;  Orange  <'Iing 
Peaches,  •1(!<1.10:  Susquehanna  Peaches.  8ic(«$1.05; 
Taylor  Cling  Peaches.  $1:  Lemon  Cling  Peaches,  $1; 
Muir  Peaches.  80c(a$l;  German  Prunes,  81. 15(81. 25; 
French  Prunes,  81;  Silver  Prunes,  85@95c;  Gros 
Prunes,  81(81.50;  Egg  Plums,  85c (8 $1.05;  Kelsev  Japan 
P. urns,  81.70;  Columbia  Plums,  90cc"'ll;  Quackenboss 
Plums,  $1.25;  Washington  Plums,  81  05;  Yellow  Egg 
Plums,  90c(8jl.l0;  Bradshaw  Plums,  85(895c.  Some 
fruit  overripe  sold  lor  less. 

Aug.  22.— Twelve  carloads:  Peaches,  56c  (8  $1  20; 
Crawford  Peaches,  90c;  Cling  Peaches,  70c(;e-1.10 
Muir  Peaches,  80c;  Wartlett  Pears,  good  condition 
$1.60(82.40;  overripe,  69c(a81  40;  Muscat  Grapes,  95c(8 
$1.50  for  single  c-ates  and  $2.70  for  full  craies;  Tokay 
Grapes,  81.1f(ra2.40;  Gros  Prunes.  70c(SJl  50;  Grapes, 
50c(!<$l  30:  Nectarines,  86c;  Howell  Pears,  $1.20;  Beurre 
Clairgeau  Pears.  $1.05(£' 2;  Seckel  Pears.  »1. 30;  Prunes 
65c(8ifl.l6;  German  Prunes,  80c;  Egg  Plums,  60(880c 
Plums,  60c(8$1.05;  Japan  Plums,  $1.20;  Beurre  Hardy 
Pears,  $1.80.  All  fruit  In  ventilated  cars  arriving  in 
bad  condition. 

At  Boston. 

Aug.  17.— Two  carloads;  Early  Crawford  Peaches, 
$1.36(!|1.80;  Mary's  Choice  Peaches,  $1.25;  Columbia 
Plums  $L40;  Egg  Plums,  $1.40@1.80;  Bartlett  Pears 
$2(83. 15. 

Aug.  18.— Three  carloads:  Early  Crawford  Peaches. 
$1.75(81.90;  Late  Crawford  Peaches,  $2®2.10;  Orange 
Cling  Peaches,  $1.60@1.70;  Lemon  Cling  Peaches 
$1.75@2.05;  Tuscan  Cling,  $1.75;  Gros  Prunes,  $1  60 
Italian  Prunes,  $1.30;  Columbia  Plums,  $1.25;  Egg 
Plums,  81.50. 

Aug.  19.— Three  carloads:  Early  Crawford  Peaches 
81.85@2.25;  Stephen's  Cling  Peaches.  82;  Susquehanna 
Peaches,  81.70;  Muir  Peaches,  81  65;  Quackenboss 
Plums,  Si. 25;  Egg  Plums,  $1.65;  Bradshaw  Plums 
$1.15;  Victoria  Plums,  85c;  Columbia  Plums,  81  05® 
1.16;  Washington  Plums,  $1.15;  Purple  Duane  Plums 
$1.30;  Gros  Prunes.  $1  35(^1.75. 

Aug.  20  — Two  carloads;  Early  Crawford  Peaches 
$1.40®1.80;  Late  Crawford  Peaches,  $1  86(81  90;  Made 
line  Grapes,  half-crates.  $1.35;  Bartlett  Pears,  $1.75(8 
2.25;  Egg  Plums,  81 10®1.20;  Columbia  Plums,  81.05 
Magnum  Bonum  Plums,  95C(a|1.05;  German  Prunes, 
$1.10(81.15. 

Aug.  22.— Three  carloads:  Crawford  Peaches,  $2  05 
Foster  Peaches,  $1  65(82;  Orange  Cling  Peaches,  'I.90 
@2;  Muir  Peaches,  $1.40;  Golden  Cling  Peaches,  $2.50 
Centennial  Peaches,  $1 75;  Susquehanna  Peaches, 
jl  65(82;  Bartlett  Pears,  81  35(s2.30;  Congress  Pears 
•  1.90;  Clapp's  Favorite  Pears.  $170;  Muscat  Grapes! 
half  crat(s.  81.20;  Bradshaw  Plums.  85c®$1.6n;  Colum 
bia  Plums,  85o;  Yellow  Egg  Plums,  75c(8$1.25;  Gros 
Prunes,  $1.35;  German  Prunes,  $1.15;  Petit  Prunes 
81.35. 

At  Minneapolis. 

Aug.  17  -Three  carloads:  Peaches,  $1  10@1.36 
Pears,  $1.10@3  16;  Grapts,  81.05®1.15;  Hums.  $2.10. 

Aug.  18 —Three  carloads;  Peaches.  95c(S$1.10;  To 
kay  Grapes,  $3.80;  Muscat  Grapes,  $1  60;  Pears,  $2.06(8 
3  25;  Plums,  $1. '20(82.36;  Beurre  Clairgeau  Pears 
$2@2.10. 

Aug  19  —Four  carloads:  Muscat  Grapes,  half- 
crates,  $1.20@1.60;  Tokay  Grapes,  half-crat' s,  $2.95 
Rose  de  Peru  Grapes,  $1.05;  Fontainebleau  Grapfs 
half-crates,  $1.05;  Yellow  Egg  Plums.  81  55;  Susque 
hanna  Peaches,  9oc(88l.l0;  Yellow  Cling,  95c;  Orange 
Cling  Peaches,  95c@81;  Crawford  Peaches,  85c;  Mc- 
Devitt  Peaches,  90e;  Foster  Pe,iches,  95c;  Hungarian 
Prunes.  $1  85;  Bartielt  Pears.  $3.35. 
Aue.  19.— One  carload:  Pears,  81  25i@1.70;  Plums 


Bartlett  Pears  at  an  aver- 


$1.60(82;  Peaches,  60(895c 
Aug.  20.— One  carload: 
age  of  82  per  box. 

Aug.  20.— Two  carloads:  Peaches,  45c@$1.06;  Pears, 
$1.85@2.45;  Fellenberg  Prunes,  $1.80;  Gros  Prunes 
82.10;  Bartlett  Pears,  $1.25(S2  80. 

Aug.  22.  —  Three  carloads;   Peaches,  55e  ®  $1.06 
Pears,  $1  50@2.10;  Muscat  Grapes,  $1  35.   Ail  fruit  In 
ventilated  caiB  Is  arriving  in  bad  condition. 
At  Omaha. 
Aug.  17.— One  carload;   Peaches,  $1(81.30;  Pears, 
$1.60(«'2.60. 

Aug.  19.-  -One  carload;  Pears,  $1.50(82.25;  Peaches 
SU^l  25. 

Aug.  22  —Four  carloads;  Peaches,  good  condition 
*1("'1,20;  bad  order,  50(rt'60c:  Pears,  $1.75(8'2.25  All 
fruit  in  ventilated  cars  is  arriving  in  bad  condition 


ALMOND  BULLERS  FOR  SALE 


IRV 


By 

[NOTON. 


ALAM  KI>A 


OOUNTT.  CAU 


Ooiden  Hal 
Ian  Queens 
Teated,  $2.00 
L  Hives,  $1.90  each.    Root's  V 
Dadaut's  coinl)  foundation, 
680  and  660a  Dound.  Bmokurs,  $1.00  each.  Globe  veils,  11.00 
MMih,  (to.    WH.  HTYAN  *  HON,  Ban  Uateo,  OaU 


APIARIAN  SUPPLIES 

each;  uutented,  81.U0  eaoh.  L 
ffToove  wotiouB,  ^6.0Uj;)or  1000. 


mwm' 


bl  hi 


\'Ml  I  n£> 
^a"  fRANciica.* 


2oz,  15c;  4oz,  Z>c;  lib,  76c. 

FOR  QUALITY/S» 

"COLD  WEIGHT" 

Spices,  Baking  Powder  and 
Extracts.  Perfection  of  pu- 
rity, strength,  and  flavor.  No 
expense  or  pains  spared  to 
prepare  them  nut  only  e<jual 
to,  but  better  than,  any  simi- 
lar goods  offered. 

mm 

416-418  Front  Steet,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
largest  doa  ers.  Ask  for  complete  price  list,  free. 


FOR$19.00 

We  can  send  you  one  of  our 

SPECIALTY  SINGLE  BUGGY 
HARNESS, 

Which  Is  the  result  of  years  of  figuring  to  make  the  beet 
harness  ever  known  for  the  money.  It  is  made  from  oak 
stock,  han(l  stitched  and  finished  by  skillful  mechanics, 
haudsome  full  nickel  or  Davis  hard  rubber  trimmings. 

Juat  the  Harness  for  an  Elegant  Tnrnoat. 


They  sell  here  for  $25.00,  and  harness  not  as  good  is 
often  sold  tor  $35.00  In  retail  shops  If  harness  is  not  as 
represented,  money  will  be  refunded. 

Liebold  Harness  Co. 

110  BIoAIlister  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Collar  and  Hamea.  Instead  of  Breast  Oollar, 
92  00  extra. 


Please  state  II  you  want  single  strap  Harness,  or  folded 
style  Harness,  with  traces  double  throughout. 


-THIS- 


Porteouslmproyed  Scraper 

Patented  April  3.  1883.   Patented  April  17, 


Manafactored  by  G.  LISSENDEN. 

The  attention  of  the  public  is  called  to  this  Scraper 
and  the  many  varieties  of  work  of  which  It  is  capable, 
such  as  Railroad  Work,  Irrigation  Ditches,  Levee  Build- 
ing. Leveling  Land,  Road  Making,  etc. 

This  implement  will  take  up  and  carry  Its  load  to  any 
desired  distance.  It  will  distribute  the  dirt  evenly  or 
deposit  its  load  in  bulk  as  desired.  It  will  do  the  work 
of  Scraper,  Grader,  and  Carrier.  Thousands  of  these 
Scrapers  are  in  use  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

tr  This  Scraper  is  all  steel- the  only  one  manufae. 
tured  in  the  State. 

Price,  all  Steel,  four-hor8e,tlO ;  Steel  two-horse,  $81. 
Address  all  orders  to  O.  LISSSNDKN,  Stockton, 
Oalifernla. 


BARGAINS  IN  LAND. 


Choice— '20-acre  tracl  near  Haywards,  10  acres  bear- 
ing fruit,  tfiSOO.  Six  acres  a  block)  P*lo  Alto  tract, 
$7000.  Lota  in  town  of  Belmont,  60x800,  $«30  eath. 
25  acres  near  Belmont,  $350  per  acre.  Choice  lot, 
40x130,  Oakland,  $1 700.  Four  fine  lots,  city  ct  FresDO, 
$a6O0.  40  acres  near  Los  Gttos,  improved,  $8500. 
Also,  other  choice  property  for  sale  cheap,  all  on  easy 
terms.         JOHN.  F.  BTXBEE, 

48  Market  St.,  San  FrancUco. 
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yiicatiopal. 


Bowens  Academy, 

UolTerslty  Ave.,  Berkeley. 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL 

FOR  BOYS  AND  YOUNQ  MEN. 
Special  oniversity  preparation,  dependiug  not  on  time, 
but  OD  progress  in  studies, 
T.  8.  BOWENS,  M.  A..  H«ad  Blaster. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical. 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

^nrveylng.  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaylnf;, 
723  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO, OAL 
Open  AU  Tear. 
A.  VAN  DER  NAILLKN,  President. 
Assaying  of  Ores,  $3S;  Bullion  and  Cblorlnatlon  Assay. 
t3S;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.    Pull  course  of  assaying,  160 
ESTABUSHGD  1864  KT  Send  for  circular. 


BUSINESS  OOLLEGE. 

24  POST  ST.,  S.  F. 

F>B  SETENTT  -  FITS  DOI.I.ABS  THIk 
College  Instructs  In  Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Book- 
keeping, Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  th< 
English  branches,  and  everything  pertaining  to  business 
tor  six  ful!  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers,  and  give 
Uidhidtial  instructioc  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  school  ha> 
its  graduates  in  e^  ei;  part  of  the  State. 

Kg'  SUTD  FOR  ClRcilLAB. 

E.  P.  HEAU),  PretrideDt. 

C.  &  HALET,  Secretary. 


Keystone 
Cider 
Mills 

ARE  BEST! 

BECAUSE  THEY 

Do  More  Work, 
Produce  More  Cider, 
Require  Less  Labor. 

Made  with  Adjustable  C  ylinders, 

Adapted  to  Crushing  Grapes 
and  Small  Berries. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS 

Keystone  Mfg.  Co., 

STERLING,  ILL. 


NOTICE. 

Regular  AUCTION  SALES  of 

Green  Fruit,  Vegetables  &  Produce 
of  all  kinds 

Wai  Take  Place  ETERT  DAT  at  Jackson  Street 
Wharf,  and  at  th«  Sttre, 

408  t»  410  DAVIS  ST.,  SAN  FBANCISOO. 

P.  STFINHAOKN. 


PLOWS 

Af- BAKER  yAMILTONsAci^ 


ECLIPSE 

WIND 

STEEL 


STANDARDS 
HUSTLER! 

MILLS! 
Wind  Mills! 
Towers ! 


We  want  live  Agents  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
to  whom  liberal  prices  and  terms  will  be 
given. 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO., 


(Mftritlon  this  papftr.j 


Chicago, 


HOLBERT&  CONGER, 

Importerfi  and  be  lera 
DirRot  from  Europe, 
EDcrilBh    Sblre  Draft. 

GlAvelund  Bhy 
aDd    (4erm<in  Ooacb 

HtwIllODB 
1  99  KiKhtnnnth  Nt., 
Loa  A  n%r,\n»,  Oolirornla 
Wrlt«  for  Cataloifur. 


NEW  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  GRADER. 


Belts. 


QUICKEST. 
CHEAPEST. 
OAREFDLEST, 


CAPACITY  FkOM  1U  to  50  TONS  PER  DAY. 

ONE   BOY   CAN   BUN  IT, 

1^  Send  (or  illus' rated  circular  giving  prices,  sizes,  capacity  and  testimonials. 

MOSHER.  CHANDLER  &  CO.,  -  -  -  216  Front  Street,  Manufacturers, 
G,  G.  WICK  SON  &  CO.,      -      -      -     •     3  &  5  Front  Street,  Selling  Agents, 

SAN  FBANCISCO.  OAL. 


TWO  IN  ONE. 


The  only  machire  that  will  grade  with  fqual  facility  both  green  and  dried  fruits.  It  is  desirable  to  grade 
prunes  both  before  Ihey  are  dried  and  absolutely  necessary  after. 

It  !s  the  best  economy  to  hive  one  machine  which  you  can  use  (or  both  prreen  and  dr'ed  fruit,  saving  time, 
money  and  valuable  space.   No  complicated  machinery  to  get  out  of  order  and  do  imperfect  work. 


No  machine  compares  with  this  in  speed.    Will  grade  apricots  for  drying,  a'so  walnuts  and  pecans. 

W.  C  HAMILTON,  near  Narrow  Gange  R.  R.  SSN  JOSE.  CAL. 


Perfection  of  Piinciple  Attained  in  Windmilis 


Buds  When  GtherB  Stand.   Noiseless.  Self- 
Olllce   Bearinga.    Begu  ation  Perfect. 
Two  Turns  of  Wheel  One  XjOds  Str  oke. 

NO  JERK. 

I  will  Bell  in  places 
where  I  have  no 
agency  one  ortwo 
windmills  at  a 
special  low  rate  to  introduce  them. 

A  special  lot  of  TANK  that  MUciT  be 
sold,  made  of  clear,  dry  redwood. 

Hercules,  Improved  Davis  and  San  Joaquin 
Windmiils,  Tanks,  Etc. 

Write  (or  prices  and  teetimonials. 
Special  BARaAiNS— One  15-H.  P.  Otto  Gas  Engine. 
■20-H.  P.  Portable  Steam  Engine. 

WOBKS:  Cor.  Main  &  Otter  Streets,  OPFIOK: 
347  Commerce  Street,  STOCKTON,  OAU 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


COFFEE  MILLS. 

WEATHER  VANES. 


For  the  Cheapest  and  Best 

SCALE 

Of  any  Style  known  to  the 
trade,  address 


GRAIN  &  STORE 

TRUCKS. 

GROCERS'  FIXTURES. 


HOWE   SCALE  CO., 


75  Front  St..  Portland  Oreson. 


411  MARKET  ST..  SAN  FBANOISOO.  OAL 


BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Prize  Herd  of  Southern  California. 

FIVE  FIRST  PREMIUMS  IN  1891. 

PIGS  OP  ALL  AGES  FOR  SALE. 

SESSIONS  &  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  686.  Los  Angeles.  Oal. 


UaWaSTT   BJITGB.A.VI1TG  COMPAITY, 

Engravings  made  (rom  photographs,  drawings  and  original  designs,  (or  newspaper,  book,  card  and  job  printing 
Kngraved  prints  enlarged  or  reduced,  cheaply  and  quickly.  Also  copies  of  manuscript,  legal  documents,  wills, 
contracts,  signatures,  portraits,  buildings,  machinery  and  printed  documents  reproduced  with  accuracy.  Photo 
graphs,  stereoscopic  views,  eta,  duplicated,  enlarged  or  reduced.  Slides  (or  magic  lanterns  made  (rom  photographs 
lithographs,  and  steel  or  wood  engravings,  etc  Satis(action  guaranteed.  Agents  wanted  in  all  cities  and  In  all 
towns    Addreiw.  for  further  Information.  Dnwirr  Knoravino  Co..  220  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


A.  T  KF.WE7 

W.  B.  Ewer. 
Geo,  H.  Strono. 


}Dewej  S  Co.'s  Scientlflc  Press  Patent  Agency  { 


Established 
1860 

IVTBirroRS  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  It  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old,  experienced,  flret-class 
Agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  Associates  and  Agents  In  Washington  and  the  capital  cities  o(  the  principal 
nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  editorial,  scientific  and  Patent  law  Library,  and  record  o(  original 
cases  In  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  (ar  beyond  those  which  can  be  offered  home  Inventors  by  other  agencies 
th»  in(ormatlon  accumulated  through  long  and  careful  practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  (requont  examination  of 
patante  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables 
OB  often  to  give  advio*  whUh  will  save  Inventors  the  ex^enseof  ajiplylng  for  Palonlt  upon  Inventions  which  are  not 
(•*    Olrcnlan  ofadvla.  ieotfree  on  reoelptof  portaee   Address  Drwitv  »  ro  .  Pateot  Airi>nt«.  220  M»»v<-*  .SF 


Saa  naiaTalk;  by. 

A  Fme  Asiortment  of  Deciduous  Fruit 
and  Nut  Trees,  1-year-old,  grown  on  New 
Land  Without  Irrigation,  Large  Stock  of 

ALHONDS,  JUNE  BUDDED, 

We  can  guarantee  every  tree  we  have  grown  tree  to 
lable  an-J  free  from  pest, 

We  desire  an  order  from  every  fruit  section  of  th« 
State  and  solicit  a  liberal  coirespondence. 

BALDWIN  &  STONE, 

Danville.  Contra  Costa  County.      -  Cal. 


The  Earliest  Yellow  Freestone  Known. 

CURL  LEAP  PROOF. 

rWO  WEEKS  EABLIEB  THAN  FOSTBB 
OB  EABLT  CBAWFOBD. 

The  Best!  Peach  Know  a  for  Early  Ship- 
ment East. 

Reasonable  prices  to  dealers  and  canvassers.  For 
particulars  apply  to 

W.  W.SUITH,  Vacarille, 
A.  T.  F08TEB,  Dlzon , 
Or,  I.  H.  THOMAS  &  HON,  Tlsklla. 


NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

ESTABdSHED  1878. 
 AN  EXCEPIIONALLY  FINE  

GENERAL   NURSERY  STOCK 

 FOR  

SEASON  1892-3. 

Warranted  free  from  all  disease,  true  to  name,  and 
home  grown. 

Nurseries  at  Napa,  near  R.  R.  Depot.  Residence  of 
proprietor  at  Sausal  Fruit  Farm,  k\  miles  north  of  Napa. 

 ADDRESS  

LEONARD  COArES,   Napa,  Cal. 


100,000   EXTRA  FINE 

BARTLETT  PEAR  TREES. 

Apple,  Pear,  Plum.  Otierry,  Peach,  Apricot, 
Nectarine,  Quince,  Orape  Vines 
and  Small  Fruits. 

600,000  FRUIT  TREES! 

Orange,  Lemon,  Lime,  Olive,  Japan  Persim- 
mon, and  ail  kinds  of  Nut-tiearlngr 
Trees  Sbade  and  Ornamental 
Trees,   Sbrubs,  Etc. 

IMPORTED  FRUIT  TREE  SEEDLINGS 

Ask  for  Prices. 

James  T.  Bogue,  Marysvlile,  Cal 


BLOO.lirNGTON  (PHffiNIX)  NURSERY. 

600  ACRES.     13  GREENHOUSES. 

D     I?  Ea  F  Catalogne 
I     i  \  Ih  Mailed  Free. 

andPLANTS 

We  ofier  a  large  and  fine  stock  of  every  description  of 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Vines, 

Small  Fruits,  Hedge  Plants, 
Fruit  Tree  Seedlings  and 

Forest  Tree  Seedlings. 
Established  185 2 . 

Phenix  Nursery  Company, 

Snccesior.  toSlD.VEY  TITTLE  i  CO.,  BLOOJIUiGTO.'*,  ILI. 


HEADQUARTERS 

For  Rare  new  Tropical  fruit 
and  ornamental  plants  and 
trees.  Palms,  Ferns,  Orange 
Trees,  Pineapples,  Bamboos, 
Aquatics,  Etc. 

Plants  sa'ely  shipped  every- 
where. Send  stamp  for  new 
and  full  catalrgue  which  tells 
all  about  this  subject. 

BEASONEK  BROS., 
Oneco,  Fla. 


THE 


WHITE  IS  KING 


OF  ALL 


Sewing  MacbiDes. 


simple  In  Construction,  Light 
Running,  Host  Datable  and  Com- 
plete 

Visitors  always  welcome, 

WHITE  SEWING  MACHINE  OO. , 

948  a»  045  MABKKT  ST.,  B.  w. 


IfcO 
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ROOT'S  STEEL  OR  IRON  SPIRAL  RIVETED  WATER  PIPE. 


3  TO  24  INCHES 
DIAMETER. 


2  TO   25    FE^i*<f  .^,^^^^4/^ 


OONNEOTIONS 

 AND  

FIT  TINGS 

TO  SUIT  SERVICE 
REQUIK£I>. 


Unrivalled  for  WATER  WORKS,  HYDRAULIC  MINING,  IRRIGATION,  Etc.,  as  has  been  Proved  by  Fourteen  Years  Practical  Experience. 


Factory:   Qreenpolot,  L.  I. 
New  York  Office:   28  ClUt  Street. 


Pacific  Coast  Office,  23  Davis  Street,  San  Francisco. 

THE  QEO.  F.  EBBRHARD  COMPANY .  Manssers. 


Save  Money 

BY  BUYING  FROM  US. 

WE  SAVE  YOU  PROM 
25  to  50  Per  Cent  on 


Oar  Prices  are  Less  than  Cur- 
rent Wholesale  Prices  on  this 
Coast. 

NO  CREDIT. 

Everything  Spot  Oash. 

GOODS    SHIPPED  EVERY- 
WHERE. 

tVSend  for  Catalogue  or  call  on  us. 


BUGGIES 

which 

are  good  and  substantial, 
finely  finished  and  fully 
warranted,  for  $75. 


CARTS 


$14  to  $23 


HARNESS 

kinds  at  all  prices. 


of  all 


SURRIES 

of  the 

finest  kind  at  $150. 


No.  90.  Granger's  Carriage.  Price  $125. 

1|  Double  Collar  Steel  Ax'es,  with  ]|  Sarven  Wheels,  ^-in.  Steel  Tire.    Uphol'<terea  in  No.  1  Grained  Green  Lrather,  Substantially 
Built  and  Finely  Finished.    Seats  very  wide;  will  hold  six  people. 


LWSITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 
Mail  Orders  Promptly  Filled. 


CALIFORNIA  WAGON  &  CARRIAGE  CO.,  36^  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SEND   FOB   CATALOGUE  AND  PRICE  LIST  OP 

FRESNO  AGRIOULTQRAL  WORKS.    -      -      FRESNO.  OAL. 


CONTINUOUS. 
POWERFUL. 
RAPID. 


The  Farmers'  Own 


We  have  one  press  used  very  little,  cost  $400,  will  sell  for  $250,  if  ordered  this 
month.  Fnllcircle,  10to20tonsperday,  $425.  Send  for  circular. 

TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


STOCKTON  NURSERIES, 


ESTABLISHED  1853. 


MANIIKACTIIKKHS  OP 


Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

NO.    130  BBALK  STBBBT,  SAN  PBANOISOO,  OAL. 
Iron  cut.  punched  an-I  formed,  for  inaklnt!  pipe  on  ((round  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  supplied  tor 
maklUK  Pipe.     KstlnnateB  u'vvn  when  required.     Are  prepared  f  <r  coatlnir  all 
sizes  Of  Pipes  with  a  eomposltlon  of  Goal  Tar  and  Asphaltum. 


FRUIT  TREES.    FRUIT  TREES. 

=  GHl-A-I>E   "VIlSrES.  — 
Also  Fine  Stock  of  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Palms,  Boses  and  Carnations. 

PLANTS   IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

E.  C.  CLOWES  STOCKTON.  CAL. 


OO  TO 


When  you  can  learn  It  AT  HOME  without  a 
Teaober.   Send  for  particulars. 

H.  K.  STARK  WBATOKB  CO.,  »»0  Suaom*  St.,  S.F. 


Vol.  XLIV.  No.  10. 
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THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO 
Office,  220  Market  St. 


NANCY  HANKS  (2;05i),  QUEEN  OF  THE  TROTTING  TURF,  AND  HER  PNEUMATIC-TIRE  SULKY. 


The  State  Fair  Next  Week. 

Next  Monday,  Sept.  5th,  the  annual  fair  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  will  open  in  Sacramento.  Unusual 
preparations  have  been  made  for  the  exhibitions.  Ex- 
ceptionally attractive  inducements  are  oflered  to  visitors 
and  most  liberal  awards  have  been  hung  up  for  compe- 
tition in  all  the  lines  of  productive  enterprise.  The  so- 
ciety, too,  has  succeeded  in  arousing  greater  popular  inter- 
est in  ita  efforts  this  year  than  ever  before.  All  these  facts 
indicate  the  entertainment  and  profitable  instruction  of  vis- 
itors, and  should  assure  exhibitors  that  their  best  efforts 
will  be  appreciated  and  rewarded  by  public  favor. 

Our  columns  have  from  time  to  time  indicated  some  of 
the  special  features  and  unusual  preparations  for  this 
year's  fair.  It  may,  however,  be  repeated  in  a  general  way 
that  there  have  been  notable  improvements  made  at  the 
park  to  better  accommodate  the  display  of  livestock. 

This  includes  both  the  speed  wjntests  and  the  exhibition 
of  the  finest  specimens  attained  in  the  art  of  breeding  all 
kinds  of  domestic  stock.  At  the  pavilion  there  has  been 
found  the  necessity  of  adding  to  the  already  vast  capacity 


of  the  building.  We  expect  to  see  this  year  also  a  greater 
proportion  of  agricultural  and  horticultural  produce,  as 
compared  with  merchandise.  There  will  also  be  the 
intensely  interesting  and  important  loan  display  of  his- 
toric material,  secured  through  the  devoted  efforts  of  Mr. 
David  Lubin.  This  alone  will  be  worth  going  the  length 
of  the  State  to  see  and  to  carefully  study. 

There  is  special  significance  in  this  year's  fair  in  its 
bearings  upon  the  California  display  at  the  World's  Fair 
next  year.  There  should  be  a  grand  rally  of  all  those  who 
expect  to  participate  in  the  Chicago  affair,  either  as  local 
commissioners  or  as  private  exhibitors.  There  is  no  way 
in  which  so  many  valuable  hints  can  be  obtained  as  to 
what  sort  of  material  is  best  to  show  and  how  it  can  best 
be  displayed.  The  State  Fair  this  year  will  be  a  school  of 
practical  instruction  to  that  end. 

The  Sacramento  people  seem  to  be  cooperating  with  the 
State  Board  and  Secretary  Smith  this  year  as  never  before. 
A  large  concourse  of  people  is  expected,  and  we  under- 
stand that  a  committee  will  have  headquarters  at  the  rail- 
way station  for  the  purpose  of  directing  visitors  to  such 
accommodations  as  they  desire. 


The  Queen  of  the  Turf. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  gratify  the  general  desire  to 
see  the  new  queen  of  the  turf,  by  reproducing  from  the 
Breeders'  Gazette  of  August  24,  a  striking  portrait  of 
Nancy  Hanks,  and  a  picture  of  the  new  racing  outfit  with 
which  she  made  her  wonderful  speed.  Interest  will  per- 
hsips  be  divided  between  the  horse  and  the  novel  sulky, 
and  it  is  in  fact  a  good  deal  of  a  question  how  much  of  the 
second  of  time  is  to  be  credited  to  the  horse  and  how  much 
to  the  sulky,  with  its  so-called  pneumatic  rubber  tire.  On 
this  point  the  Gazette  says  :  "  Nancy  Hanks  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  pneumatic-tire  sulky,  the  latest  accessory  to  the 
outfit  of  a  modern  trotter,  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that 
this  made  a  difference  of  possibly  half  a  second  in  her  speed 
to  the  mile.  But  by  trotting  in  2:07i  she  wiped  out  all  ex- 
isting records  on  both  oval  and  kite  tracks. 


Later — Just  as  we  go  to  press  comes  the  news  that 
this  wonderful  mare  has  again  lowered  the  record.  On 
a  kite-shaped  track,  at  Independence,  la.,  Wednesdey 
afternoon,  she  trotted  a  mile  in  2:05^. 
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PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 

By  The  Dewey  Publishing  Co. 


Of^ce,  220  MarM  St.;  Elevator,  12  Fi-ont  St.,  San  Francisco.,  Oal. 


Annuax  Subscription  Rate  Three  Dollars  a  year.  While  this  notice 
appears,  all  subicribers  paying  $3  in  advance  will  receive  16  montbii'  (one  year 
and  13  weeks)  credit.  For  $2  in  advance,  10  months.  For  $1  in  advance,  five 
mouths.    Trial  subscriptions  (or  three  months,  paid  In  advance,  each  60  cents. 

ADVERTISING  RATES. 

1  Week.   1  Month.   3  Months.   1  Tear. 
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The  Week. 


The  coming  event  casts  its  shadow  before.  This  week's 
Rural  has  to  a  certain  extent  been  planned  with  refer- 
ence to  the  State  Fair  which  opens  in  Sacramento  next 
Monday.  We  have  endeavored  to  make  some  general 
statements  about  the  conditions  attending  life  in  Califor- 
nia which  though  already  known  to  residents  may  not  fail 
of  interest  as  restatements. 

There  is  also  a  very  full  review  of  California's  leading 
agricultural  products  which  will  give  even  the  resident 
new  ideas,  perhaps,  of  the  industrial  greatness  of  the  State. 

We  incline  toward  these  statements  because  the  event 
of  the  State  Fair  seems  naturally  to  suggest  them,  and 
because  of  the  extra  circulation  of  our  paper  there,  copies 
will  naturally  come  into  the  hands  of  those  new  to  the 
State  and  may  furnish  them  acceptable  information.  This 
copy  will  also  serve  well  as  a  souvenir  copy  to  send  to 
friends  in  distant  parts. 

The  Rural  is  constantly  gaining  in  public  favor.  The 
changes  made  in  style  and  material  seem  to  meet  wide 
commendation.  If  you  like  the  Rural  don't  forget  to 
speak  a  good  word  for  it  to  the  new  comers,  or  to  old  resi- 
dents who  would  be  interested  in  our  work. 


The  Elbbrta  Peach.— Samples  of  California  grown 
specimens  of  this  famous  eastern  peach  were  shown  at  the 
Horticultural  Society  meeting  last  week  by  Leonard  Coates 
of  Napa.  It  is  a  very  handsome  yellow  freestone,  some- 
what oval  in  form.  How  its  value  compared  with  popu- 
lar California  varieties  \h  still  to  be  determined.  The  El- 
berta  originated  with  Mr.  S.  H.  Rumph  of  Marshallville, 
Oa.,  and  the  original  tree  is  21  years  old.  It  is  a  seedling 
of  Chinese  Cling,  supposed  to  have  been  fertilized  by 
Crawford's  Late.  Its  hardiness  seems  to  be  well  estab- 
lished at  the  East,  and  this  may  make  it  valuable  in  some 
parti  of  this  coast. 


Does  Stirring  the  Soil  Prevent  Evaporation? 

Plymouth,  Mich.,  Aug.  20,  1892. 
To  THE  Editor  :— The  theory  prevails  quite  generally  that 
stirring  up  the  soil  is  a  preventive  of  the  escape  of  moisture  by 
breaking  off  the  small  capillary  tubes,  through  which  moisture 
descends  in  rains  and  dews,  and  from  which  it  escapes  in  dry 
times. 

This  is  the  notion  or  theory  of  many  tillers  of  the  soil, 
and  during  a  drouth  the  cultivator  is  kept  in  motion,  or  the 
hoe,  to  loosen  up  the  soil. 

But  do  facts  prove  this  to  be  a  good  practice?  On  the  con- 
trary, is  it  not  a  fact  that  stirring  up  the  soil  exposes  it  still 
more  to  the  drying  influence  of  the  sun  and  the  winds?  Is  it 
not  true  that  land  that  is  rolled  or  smoothed  over,  as  is  the 
custom  with  many,  will  retain  moisture  longer  than  where  it 
is  stirred  up  ? 

On  a  small  plot  of  ground  in  California  I  raised  a  fine  lot  of 
vegetables  that  took  first  prize  at  the  fair  in  Salinas,  Monterey 
county.  No  cultivator  was  used  and  no  water  irrigation,  but 
the  hoe  was  kept  busy,  not  digging  up  the  soil  but  just  scari- 
fying the  ground  so  as  to  cutoff  every  weed  just  below  its 
crown  as  soon  as  it  made  its  appearance.  A  neighbor 
having  crops  in  an  adjoining  field,  not  liking  to  hoe,  kept 
the  cultivator  going,  stirring  up  the  soil,  but  his  crops 
suffered  much  more  than  mine  from  the  drouth. 

For  two  years  I  had  an  excellent  garden  here  in  Michigan 
on  the  yellow  pine  lands  of  Muskegon  county,  with  no  plow- 
ing and  no  cultivating,  but  by  simply  raking  the  garden 
before  planting  with  a  steel-tootherl  rake;  but  no  weeds  were 
suffered  to  grow.  One  year,  a  family  living  in  the  house  with 
me  wanted  to  use  part  of  the  garden.  A  division  was  made, 
and  their  part  thoroughly  spaded  up,  so  as  to  "  beat  me."' 
As  the  weeds  appeared  they  were  dug  up,  boy  fashion,  with 
the  corner  of  the  boe,  instead  of  cutting  them  off  at  the  sur- 
face or  just  below  it.  The  result  was,  they  had  to  depend  on 
me  for  vegetables,  as  theirs  was  nearly  a  failure.  There  was 
growing  on  this  farm  last  year  a  crop  of  corn  where  there 
were  no  weeds.  A  dry  spell  came,  and  the  owner  went  to  culti- 
vating, turning  up  the  soil  so  as  to  '  draw  moisture,"  he  said. 
In  a  day  or  two  the  corn  began  to  wilt,  and  he  had  a  poor 
crop. 

While  living  on  the  sandy  plains  a  few  years  ago,  my  crops 
suffered  with  others  from  the  drouth,  and  I  kept  the  cultivator 
going,  stirring  up  the  soil,  but  my  crops  wilted.  Going  into 
the  road  where  the  dirt  had  not  been  disturbed,  the  surface  was 
scraped  away,  and  just  below,  the  ground  was  moist.  Since 
then  I  have  let  my  ground  severely  alone  when  there  were  no 
weeds.  These,  more  than  anything  else,  take  moisture  and 
nutriment  from  the  ground. 

My  father  always  had  an  excellent  garden,  but  he  would 
not  have  a  cultivator  in  his  garden  nor  allow  a  weed  to  grow, 
but  cut  them  off  as  soon  as  they  appeared.  If  a  cultivator 
were  invented  that  would  shave  off  the  weeds  at  the  surface  in- 
stead of  stirring  up  the  soil  to  be  exposed  to  the  drying  effects 
of  the  sun  and  the  winds,  the  result,  I  think,  would  be  better. 
The  only  advantage  of  stirring  up  the  soil  to  any  depth  is  to  do 
it  just  at  night,  so  that  there  may  be  a  deposit  of  moisture 
from  the  air  on  the  cool  soil,  but  if  stirred  up  early  in  the  day 
and  exposed  to  the  sun  and  winds,  it  will  be  liable  to  become 
as  dry  as  ashes.  J.  S.  Tibbits. 

The  subject  which  our  correspondent  broaches  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly important  and  practical  one,  and  we  are  disposed 
to  indulge  in  a  few  comments. 

Does  stirring  of  the  soil  prevent  evaporation  ?  As  a 
general  proposition,  ye".  For  proof  of  the  general  propo- 
sition, go  into  a  well-cultivated  orchard  and  vineyard  and 
scrape  aside  the  loose  surface  soil  with  your  foot.  You 
will  find  moist  soil  quite  near  the  surface.  Then  go  over 
the  fence  into  the  grain  stubble  and  try  your  foot  upon 
ground  which  has  not  been  loosened  since  impacted  by 
last  winter's  rains.  You  may  dislodge  a  little  little  loose 
dirt.  Then  send  for  a  pick  and  shovel  (and  another  man, 
too,  would  be  comfortable)  and  dig  a  hole.  You  may  go 
three  or  four  feet,  or  farther,  and  hardly  find  the  color  of 
moisture  in  the  soil. 

Take  another  proof  of  the  general  proposition.  Many 
people  know  of  young  orchards  or  vineyards  which  have 
been  allowed  to  go  uncultivated,  or  have  been  carelessly 
and  imperfectly  cultivate^?.  Right  alongside  of  them  have 
been  well-kept  trees  and  vines  of  the  same  age.  The  un- 
cultivated trers  have  made  poor  growth,  have  a  sickly  ap- 
pearance, and  a  part  of  them  have  actually  perished. 
Those  adjoining,  well  cultivated,  have  grown  well,  have  a 
fresh,  thrifty  look,  and  will  average  twice  the  size  of  the 
best  survivor  of  neglect.  There  is  no  clearer  proposition 
in  California  horticulture  than  that  proper  stirring  of  the 
soil  prevents  evaporation,  and  therefore  conserves  mois- 
ture for  the  use  of  the  plant. 

This  is  the  general  proposition:  how  then  can  our  corre- 
spondent's statements  be  true?  We  can  conceive  of  such 
results  under  several  conditions. 

First.— In  very  loose,  sandy  land  the  deeper  it  is  stirred 
by  cultivation  in  a  dry  time  the  worse  for  the  plant,  for 
two  reasons.  Sandy  land  by  its  coarse  materials  is  weak 
in  capillarity.  Water  rises  in  a  tube  inversely  as  the  size 
of  the  tube;  that  is,  the  larger  the  tube  the  shorter  distance 
it  will  rise  and  vice  versa.  Soils  have  capillarity  because 
the  minute  interstices  between  their  particles  act  as  tubes. 
The  coarser  the  particles  the  larger  the  interstices  or 
tubes.  If  the  sandy  soil  be  compacted,  capillary  action 
may  increase  so  as  to  draw  up  moisture  enough  to  sustain 
the  plant.  If  it  be  disturbed  by  cultivation,  not  only  may 
this  be  arrested  but  the  loosening  of  the  surface  of  coarse 
material  will  give  the  atmosphere  freer  access  to  a  lower 
stratum  of  soil  and  the  plant  will  be  robbed  in  another 
way.  These  statements  apply  with  special  force  to  all  the 
growths  mentioned  by  our  correspondent;  garden  vege- 
tables and  grains  are  usually  rather  shallow  rooting 
plants. 

Second. — Waiting  until  drouth  is  imminent  and  then 
starting  in  to  loosen  up  the  soil  is  like  hurrying  oflF  after 


preventive  medicine  when  the  disease  has  you  in  its  grip. 
If  cultivation  is  neglected  as  long  as  that,  the  soil  U  in 
such  condition  that  its  surface  cannot  be  thoroughly  pul- 
verized. Probably  the  result  in  such  work  is  generally 
to  open  the  soil  to  more  rapid  evaporation.  In  time  of 
peace  prepare  for  war,  so  in  time  of  moisture,  while  the 
soil  pulverizes  easily  and  completely,  prepare  for  drouth 
by  preparing  a  surface  which  has  no  capillarity,  because 
the  interstices  in  the  loosened  soil  are  too  large  to  draw 
moisture.  This  shallow  layer  of  finely  pulverized  soil  also 
acts  as  a  mulch  in  preventing  free  access  of  the  air  to  the 
evaporating  stratum  beneath  it.  Moisture  rises  by  the 
capillarity  of  the  soil  beneath  for  the  use  of  the  plant 
roots;  it  does  not  go  farther,  consequently  evaporation  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Third. — We  are  tempted  to  make  a  point  on  the  phrase 
"  stirring  up "  the  soil  which  our  correspondent  uses. 
"  S  irring  up  "  is  not  good  summer  cultivation.  It  may  be 
quite  different  from  stirring  the  soil,  which  is  the  true 
summer  practice.  Disturb  the  soil  frequently,  but  do  not 
throw  up  moist  layers  to  the  air  and  cover  up  dust  and 
clods  to  rob  the  moist  layers  into  which  they  are  thrown. 
Disturb  it  frequently  in  summer,  because  in  many  soils 
there  is  a  disposition  to  compact  even  without  rain.  It 
may  not  be  immediately  at  the  surface,  but  in  a  layer  just 
below  it.  From  this  layer  evaporation  will  then  be  rapid. 
The  finer  the  particles  of  the  soil — that  is,  the  farther  it 
departs  from  sand  and  the  nearer  it  approaches  clay — the 
greater  the  necessity  for  frequent  summer  cultivation  even 
where  neither  rain  falls  nor  irrigation  water  is  used. 
When  we  advocated  deep  hoeing  in  garden-work,  it  was 
not  to  "  stir  up"  the  soil  nor  disturb  the  relative  positions 
of  the  layers.  It  was  merely  to  stir  without  exposing  the 
moist  soil. 

Fourth. — On  loose  soils  which  need  compacting  and 
will,  for  the  reasons  stated  above,  retain  moisture  better 
for  it,  the  roller  is  a  good  tool.  A  "  rubber"  or  "smoother" 
or  "  clod-crusher"  is  the  better  implement  where  the  com- 
pacting eflect  of  the  roller  upon  the  moist  layer  of  the  soil 
is  not  desirable.  We  heard  a  man  tell  a  roller  agent  at 
the  State  Fair  once  that  he  would  not  let  him  run  his 
roller  once  across  his  orchard  for  the  price  of  it.  He  was 
probably  right  in  the  kind,  if  he  did  exaggerate  the 
money  value  of  the  effect  which  the  roller  would  produce. 
And  yet  the  roller  on  some  soils  might  be  worth  its  weight 
in  eighty-cent  dollars. 

Fifth. — There  are  loose  soils  on  which  the  shallowest 
kind  of  cultivation  is  best.  MucK  of  the  cursing  of  Cali- 
fornia wheat  growers  for  not  plowing  deep  should  return 
upon  the  curser  for  his  ignorance.  The  man  who  gets  an 
idea  that  virtue  rests  in  a  method  irrespective  of  its  ap- 
p'icability  to  conditions,  does  not  know  much  of  agricul- 
ture. 

Sixth. — We  trust  our  correspondent  sees  the  explana- 
tion of  his  moist  roadway  and  dry  cul'ivated  ground  on 
those  Michigan  sand  plains  in  what  has  been  said. 

Seventh. — Weeds  are  terrible  thieves  of  moisture  ;  there 
is  no  doubt  about  that.  We  cut  them  whenever  they  grow, 
and  we  have  plenty  of  just  such  weedcutters  as  our  cor- 
respondent describes  now  in  use  in  California  orchards. 
They  have  come  into  use  since  he  returned  to  the  East. 
But  weed-cutting  alone  will  not  do  in  California.  The 
surface  will  be  ashey,  but  just  below  there  is  a  hard  layer 
which  evaporates  all  that  is  brought  up  to  it  by  capillary 
action  almost  as  rapidly  as  it  would  go  from  the  immedi- 
ate surface.  A  slender-toothed  cultivator,  a  narrow  chisel 
tootn,  or  a  duck-foot  with  a  long,  slim  standard,  which 
stirs,  but  does  not  "  stir  up,"  is  needed  as  well  as  a  weed- 
cutter.  Some  of  the  newer  cultivators  have  the  two  com- 
bined. 

Eighth. — Atmospheric  moisture  is  best  absorbed  by  a 
loose,  finely-pulverized  soil  surface.  In  this  country 
evaporation  outdoes  absorption  over  and  over  again  during 
the  season  of  driest  air.  No  one  would  think  of  "stirring 
up"  soil  to  get  anything  out  of  the  air,  unless  it  might  be 
in  the  fog  belt  of  the  coast.  Better  keep  what  moisture 
you  have  in  the  soil  so  the  plant  can  have  the  full  benefit 
of  it. 

And  now  a  modern  preacher  who  gets  to  eighthly  should 
have  a  contribution  box  shied  at  him.  We  desist  with  the 
subject  only  fairly  introduced.  Perhaps  what  we  have 
omitted  is  more  important  than  what  we  have  said. 

Phillips'  Cling. — J.  T.  Bogus  of  Marysville  sends  us 
the  finest  sample  of  Phillips'  Cling  peach  we  have  yet 
seen.  They  are  large  and  of  most  beautiful  coloring.  The 
canning  excellence  of  this  variety  has  been  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  Rural. 

A  tulip  show  has  been  held  annually  at  the  Orange 
Tree  Inn,  Bulley,  a  small  village  near  Macclesfield,  En- 
gland, for  the  past  67  years. 

The  Government  of  Portugal  has  sanctioned  the  impor- 
tation of  12,000  kilos  of  wheat  monthly  for  ten  months. 
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From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

Just  before  daylight  on  Monday  of  the  current  week, 
Louis  B.  McWhirter,  a  lawyer  and  editor  of  Fresno,  was 
called  from  his  bed  into  his  yard  by  parties  unknown  and 
there  murdered.  His  dead  body  was  found  shortly  after 
by  members  of  his  family,  but  there  was  nothing  to  indi- 
cate the  identity  of  the  assassins.  The  explanations  given 
of  this  foul  murder  are  even  more  extraordinary  than  the 
murder  itself.  McWhirter,  it  is  said,  was  one  of  the  lead- 
ers in  an  effort  to  purify  the  local  politics,  and 
his  death  was  partly  in  revenge  and  partly  to  get  him  out 
of  the  way.  McWhirter,  it  is  stated  further,  had 
for  some  weeks  past  realized  that  his  efforts  for  political 
reform  were  putting  his  life  in  peril,  and  in  antici- 
pation of  assassination  had  placed  a  large  insurance 
upon  his  life  for  the  benefit  of  his  young  wife  and 
child.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  there  can  exist  in  a 
California  city  a  "  political  situation "  so  rotten  and 
criminal  that  assassination  is  one  of  its  natural  and  ex- 
pected methods.  We  should,  indeed,  be  incredulous  if 
the  testimony  were  not  both  positive  and  of  unquestioned 
respectability.  That  it  is  a  fact,  is  terrible  evidence  of 
the  degradation  to  which  our  politics  has  fallen.  The 
people  of  Fresno,  who  have  suflFered  this  condition  of 
political  affairs  to  grow  up,  are  by  this  tragedy  profoundly 
moved,  and  it  is  reported  that  a  vigilance  committee  has 
been  organized  among  its  "  best  citizens  "  to  avenge  Mc- 
Whirter's  murder,  and  to  drive  out  the  disreputable 
and  criminal  element.  Here  again  is  a  mistake 
comparable  with  the  previous  wrong  of  too  long 
toleration.  The  way  to  restore  respect  for  law  is 
to  stand  by  the  law — not  to  organize  against  it.  A 
vigilance  committee  of  respectable  people  will  make  law- 
lessness respectable.  If  the  "best  citizens"  of  Fresno 
will  organize  into  a  society  to  assist  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  law,  they  will  soon  rid  their  city  of  its  criminals;  but 
if  they  act  independent  of  the  law,  their  violent  reform 
will  be  but  a  spasm  which,  when  the  times  have  settled 
again  into  quiet,  will  leave  the  law  less  efficient  and  less 
respected  than  before.  The  only  way  to  make  the  law 
respected  is  to  obey  it  and  to  enforce  its  authority.  A  sure 
way  to  put  it  in  contempt  and  to  destroy  its  usefulness  is 
for  the  "  best  citizens  "  to  disregard  and  trample  upon  it. 

The  rioters  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y..  and  in  the  coal  districts 
of  Tennessee,  who  appealed  to  brute  force  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  diflBculties  between  themselves  and  their  em- 
ployers, have  been  force'!  to  the  wall.  Fortunately,  in  this 
country  whoever  a.ssumes  to  be  superior  to  the  law  always 
gets  convinced  before  the  enterprise  is  through  that  there 
are  more  law-abiding  than  lawless  people.  Per- 
haps after  awhile  the  trades  unions  will  learn  that  it  is  not 
the  policy  of  this  country  to  allow  any  organization  to 
override  the  law  of  the  land  and  the  rights  of  all  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country  to  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  their  own 
interests  in  their  own  way.  The  lesson  has  been  a  stern 
one.  Something  like  twenty  of  the  rioters  at  Buffalo  were 
killed  and  considerably  more  than  that  number  have  been 
killed  in  Tennessee.  At  Homestead,  Pa.,  a  score  of  men 
are  under  indictment  for  murder,  and  thus  matters  now 
stand.  Hereafter  let  it  be  hoped  that  those  who  have 
grievances  will  be  content  to  rely  for  their  correction  upon 
moral  forces  and  legitimate  and  lawful  methods.  It  is  a 
natural  presumption  that  whoever  resorts  to  violence  in 
matters  of  personal  diff"tirence  is  in  the  wrong,  and  public 
sympathy  and  all  the  force  of  organized  society  are  now, 
and  always  will  be  so  long  as  civilization  lasts,  exercised 
firmly  and  with  vigor  and  determination  in  opposition  to 
them.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  trade  unionists  have  learned 
their  lessoo. 

A  press  dispatch  from  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  states  that  the 
Great  Northern  Railroad  Company  has  given  notice  of  its 
withdrawal  from  the  Transcontinental  Association,  to  take 
eff"ect  Jan.  1,  1893.  The  president  of  the  Great  Northern, 
Mr.  J.  J.  Hill,  in  explanation  of  this  announcement  said 
to  the  reporter  that  the  withdrawal  of  his  company  is  to 
place  it  in  a  position  upon  the  completion  of  its  through 
line  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  it  may  adopt  a  policy  with 
respect  to  rates  which  will  promote  the  interest  of  the 
cities  which  it  reaches,  and  which  have  heretofore  suffered 
from  discrimination.  The  Great  Northern  will  have  its 
line  completed  to  Puget  Sound  by  the  first  of  January. 
Its  entire  line  is  controlled  upon  the  basis  of  stock  less 
than  half  that  of  any  other  transcontinental  line,  and  it 
can  therefore  pay  dividends  on  receipts  that  would  be 
merely  fixed  charges  for  any  other  line.  The  Great 
Northern  has  this  advantage  over  every  other  transconti- 
nental line,  namely,  that  it  has  been  built  on  business 
principles,  and  that  its  capitalization  represents  only  the 
value  of  the  road.  No  "water"  has  been  forced  into  its 
organization,  therefore  it  does  not  have  to  earn  dividends 
on  an  enormous,  inflated  value.    Here  is  a  point  where 


the  railroad  companies,  while  dealing  grossly  with  the 
public,  are  enabled  to  make  a  specious  showing.  Nearly 
every  railroad  in  the  country  is  capitalized  at  two  or  three 
times  its  actual  value,  as  measured  by  what  it  would  cost 
to  duplicate  their  roadbeds  and  rolling  stock,  and  it  is  the 
effort  to  make  interest  upon  this  enormous  bogus  capitali- 
zation that  enforces  excessive  charges  for  freights.  Mr. 
Hill  of  the  Great  Northern  is  quoted  as  saying  that  his 
road,  built  upon  business  principles  and  operated  upon 
business  principles,  can  carry  freight  from  Chicago  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean  cheaper  than  the  same  freight  can  be  car- 
ried from  New  York  by  steamer  through  the  Isthmus 
Canal.  We  see  no  reason  to  doubt  this  statement.  Pos- 
sibly after  all,  if  the  canal  were  actually  built,  the  rail- 
roads, if  reorganized  and  operated  on  business  principles, 
would  be  able  to  successfully  compete  with  it 
with  freight  charges  less  than  one  half  what  they  are  at 
the  present  time.  If  the  Great  Northern  will  stick  to  its 
plan  and  will  carry  freight  for  what  the  service  is  actually 
worth,  it  will  result  in  great  benefit,  not  only  to  its  imme- 
diate termini  at  Puget  Sound,  but  to  California,  for  the 
water  freights  down  the  coast  can  be  made  so  cheap  as  to 
add  little  to  the  charge  for  transcontinental  transportation. 
It  would  be  a  curious  reversal  of  the  order  of  things 
which  prevailed  ten  years  ago  if,  in  1893,  San  Francisco 
should  get  a  large  share  of  its  heavy  freights  by  way  of 
the  northern  route  and  Puget  Sound. 


The  United  States  is  in  imminent  danger  of  a  visitation 
of  cholera.  For  several  weeks  this  moat  dreadful  disease 
has  been  epidemic  in  Russia,  i.nd  the  peasants,  poorly 
housed  and  weakened  by  a  season  of  famine,  are  dying  at 
the  frightful  rate  of  from  five  to  eight  thousand  per  day. 
Two  weeks  ago  the  plague  appeared  in  Germany,  and  in 
Hamburg  it  has  already  become  epidemic.  There,  in 
spite  of  heroic  eff'orts  on  the  part  of  the  municipality  and 
the  most  skillful  physicians  of  the  empire,  the  death-rate 
averages  over  30  per  day.  A  report  to  our  Govern 
ment  on  the  24th  inst.,  last  Wednesday,  says: 
"  There  have  been  300  cases  and  120  deaths,  65 
deaths  occurring  to-day.  The  patients,  as  soon  as 
reported,  are  quickly  taken  by  special  conveyance 
to  the  hospital  cholera  wards.  People  living  in  the  streets 
through  which  the  conveyance  passes,  shut  the  doors  and 
windows  of  their  houses  until  they  think  the  danger  of 
contagion  is  passed.  The  dead  are  taken  to  public 
mortuaries,  and  houses  in  which  patients  are  found  are 
carefully  disinfected.  Regulations  and  instructions  for 
the  people  are  publicly  placarded  throughout  the  city." 
From  Amsterdam,  Antwerp,  Bremen,  Paris,  Havre,  and 
nearly  every  other  European  city  of  importance  north  of 
Italy,  reports  come  of  the  presence  and  rapid  spread  of  the 
plague,  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  in  another  month 
it  will  have  overspread  the  whole  of  continental  Europe. 
The  English  Government  has  taken  energetic  measures  to 
protect  Great  Britain,  but  the  blockade  has  not  been  en- 
tirely successful.  It  has  been  impossible  to  protect  the 
seaport  cities,  and  there  have  been  several  deaths  at 
Glasgow,  London  and  Swansea.  A  London  dispatch  of 
the  29th  (Monday)  says  :  "  There  is  no  doubt  that  Great 
Britain  is  to  have  a  visitation  of  the  cholera  scourge. 
From  Gravesend,  Swansea,  Glasgow  and  Dundee,  towns  in 
England,  Scotland  and  Wales,  reports  come  of  deaths  from 
the  disease,  showing  that  the  efforts  of  health  oflScials  to 
keep  it  out  of  the  country  have  proved  fruitless.  This 
afternoon  comes  a  report  that  a  person  has  died  from 
Asiatic  cbtlera  at  Bolton,  a  large  manufacturing  town  12 
miles  nortHwest  of  Manchester.  The  place  is  one  of  the 
principal  seats  of  English  cotton  manufactures,  and 
thousands  of  mill  operatives  live  there. 


For  the  past  three  days  (we  write  on  Tuesday)  the  larger 
cities  of  the  country  have  been  preparing  for  the  expected 
plague  by  energetic  eff'orts  at  cleansing.  San  Francisco 
has  already  taken  the  alarm.  At  the  suggestion  of  the 
city  health  officer,  the  mayor  has  ordered  a  general  clean- 
up of  the  streets  and  a  thorough  flushing  of  the  sewers. 
A  commission  has  been  issued  for  the  inspection  and 
purification  of  Chinatown,  and  the  work  has  already  be- 
gun. California  has  a  great  advantage  in  being  on  the 
further  side  of  the  continent,  but  it  is  remembered  that 
when  cholera  was  last  prevalent  in  the  United  fctates,  we 
did  not  escape.  What  once  happened  may  easily  happen 
again,  and  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  make  preparation  by 
establishing  the  best  attainable  sanitary  conditions.  From 
its  situation  directly  upon  the  ocean  and  in  the  very  teeth 
of  the  daily  ocean  breeze,  San  Francisco  has  less  to  fear 
than  the  interior  where  it  is  hotter  and  where  general 
•anitary  conditions  are  not  so  good.  It  was  in  the  Sacra- 
mento valley,  notably  in  the  cities  of  Sacramento  and 
Marysville,  that  the  plague  raged  most  fiercely  at  the 
time  of  its  former  visit.  It  was  in  1850,  the  second  year 
of  the  cholera  invasion  in  the  United  States,  that  the 
plague  followed  up  the  army  of  immigrants  which  on  the 


Ist  of  July  was  scattered  for  2000  miles  along  the  route 
from  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  to  Sacramento.  It  reached  the 
latter  city  about  September  1st,  and  remained  with  it  until 
November.  Hundreds  died  uncared  for  under  trees  and  in 
out-of-the-way  places  until  the  Howard  B'nevolent  Society 
was  organized  to  care  for  the  victims.  Men  died  in  the 
streets  of  Sacramento  like  sheep  with  the  rot.  At  Marys- 
ville the  same  conditions  prevailed.  At  San  Francisco 
there  were  a  few  cases,  but  the  disease  did  not  become  epi  - 
demic,  while  in  the  higher  regions  east  and  north  of  the 
Sacramento  there  were  no  cases  at  all. 

With  cholera  epidemic  at  every  seaport  on  the  Continent 
and  all  but  epidemic  in  the  English  ports,  there  is  natu- 
rally general  and  profound  alarm  in  the  United  States. 
This  feeling  was  increased  yesterday  (the  29-h)  by  the  re- 
ceipt at  Washington  of  cablegrams  from  the  American 
consuls  at  Glasgow,  London  and  Liverpool,  warning  the 
Government  to  quarantine  all  steamers  from  Europe  and 
to  put  the  Atlantic  cities  in  a  state  of  defense.  The  feel- 
ing at  Washington  is  illustrated  in  the  following,  taken 
from  the  dispatches  published  Tuesday  of  the  current 
week  : 

Washington,  August  29. — The  treasury  officials  no  longer 
try  to  conceal  their  fears  that  cholera  may  be  introduced  into 
this  country  at  any  moment.  Acting  Secretary  Spaulding  ad- 
mitted as  much  to-day  after  receiving  a  cablegram  from  Ham- 
burg, via  the  Department  of  State,  to  the  eCTect  that  the  disease 
is  still  on  the  increase.  His  anxiety  was  apparent  when  he 
read  the  cable  news  from  the  infected  districts. 

"  It  is  possible,"  said  he, that  cholera  may  make  its  way 
into  this  country  in  spite  of  every  eff'ort  we  are  making  to  pre- 
vent it.  The  Government  officials  will  exercise  the  utmost 
vigilance,  as  far  as  their  jurisdiction  extends,  but  the  local  and 
municipal  authorities  also  have  an  import  duty  to  perform. 

"  Local  authorities  in  New  York  and  in  other  cities  where 
immigrants  are  landed  should  at  once  set  to  work  to  clean  up 
the  city  and  wipe  out  those  resting  places  where  cholera  would 
first  seek  if  it  once  obtained  admission  to  our  shores.  It  seems 
as  if  the  dread  disease  was  making  direct  for  this  country,  and 
it  becomes  a  matter  of  self-preservation  for  us  to  remove  every 
pretext  for  it  to  linger  with  us  should  it  come." 

Surgeon-General  Wyman  was  an  early  caller  at  the  Treasury 
Department  and  he  had  a  long  and  earnest  conversation  with 
Mr.  Spaulding  on  the  subject.  The  doctor  said  the  situation  is 
becoming  more  serious  as  the  disease  spreads.  He  had  hoped 
that  to-day's  reports  from  abroad  would  show  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  cases. 

He  said  that  New  York  had  a  first-class  quarantine  plant  in 
charge  of  a  capable  physician,  Dr.  Jenkins.  Boston,  Philadel- 
phia and  Baltimore  also  have  well-equipped  quarantine  sta- 
tions. Charleston,  S.  C,  probably  has  the  best  plant  of  any  of 
the  quarantine  stations  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  because  of  the 
fear  of  yellow  fever  coming  from  the  South. 

While  there  is  no  disposition  at  this  time  on  the  part  of  the 
Treasury  to  criticise  the  quarantine  system  provided  by  the 
several  States,  there  is  nevertheless  a  general  feeling  that  the 
national  quarantine  system  probably  will  be  more  effective  in 
the  emergency  like  that  now  threatened.  Local  quarantine 
officers  are  frequently  selected  as  a  reward  for  political  service 
rendered,  and  it  is  said  that  immigrants  are  sometimes  passed 
through  quarantine  at  the  instance  of  influential  politicians. 


Santa  Clara  Valley  Frnit  Sales. 

Campbell,  Aug.  29,  1892, 
To  THE  Editor:— The  Santa  Clara  County  Fruit  Ex- 
change sold  all  the  Camel  brand  of  apricots,  except  one 
carload  of  fancy  goods,  at  i6c  for  extra;  15c,  first  grade; 
14c,  second-grade,  in  boxes.  For  the  fancy  lot,  i6c  in  bags 
has  been  bid,  but  not  less  than  17c  will  buy  them.  Nearly 
all  the  apricots  in  the  valley  have  been  sold. 

The  same  day  the  Camel  brand  of  apricots  was  sold, 
they  were  selling  in  New  York  at  "  13  to  13^^  in  sacks, 
f.  o.  b.  California,  three-quarters  sight  draft,  balance  on 
arrival." 

The  Fruit  Exchange  sold  for  spot  cash  as  above.  These 
figures  are  worthy  of  study. 

The  difference  in  the  price  the  fruit  was  bringing  in  New 
York  and  in  the  price  paid  to  the  Fruit  Exchange  on  the 
same  day  is  shown  above.  I  can  hear  of  no  prunes  for 
sale  at  less  than  ten  cents  for  the  four  sizes. 

The  business  of  the  Santa  Clara  County  Fruit  Exchangee 
is  being  wholly  done  at  Campbell,  Cal.,  where  samples  of 
fruit,  nuts,  etc.,  may  be  left  by  the  stockholders  for  sale, 
stating  the  quantity  and  price  asked.  They  will  be  sold  if  the 
price  asked  can  be  obtained,  otherwise  they  will  be  held 
subject  to  the  order  of  the  owners.  F.  M.  Righter, 
Ass't  Manager  Santa  Clara  County  Fruit  Exchange. 

The  Purb  Food  Show. — At  its  meeting  last  Friday  the 
State  Horticultural  Society  decided  to  make  an  exhibit  of 
California  dried  and  canned  fruits  in  the  Pure  Food  Ex- 
hibition which  will  be  held  in  Madison  Garden,  New 
York  city,  in  October.  A  committee  has  been  appointed 
who  will  have  the  matter  in  charge.  The  exhibit  is  not 
to  be  large,  but  of  peerless  quality.  The  society  desires 
contributions  of  this  kind  of  fruit  products,  and  corre- 
spondence can  be  had  with  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
B.  M.  Lelong,  220  Sutter  St.,  S.  F. 

Nancy  Hanks,  in  going  a  mile  in  2:07},  covered  a  dis- 
tance of  41J  feet  per  second.  It  is  good,  moderate,  ordi- 
nary railroad  speed. —  Cincinnati  Commercial.  That  is 
about  one-half  faster  than  California  railroad  time. 
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Weather  and  Crop  Bulletin  for  Week  Ending 
August  29tli. 

LBy  W.  Burrows,  Acting  Director  of  State  Weatlier  Bureau.  ] 

The  weekly  report  of  William  Burrows,  acting  director 
of  the  State  Weather  Bureau,  shows  that  there  has  been 
no  material  change  in  any  feature  of  the  crop  situation 
since  the  issue  of  last  week's  bulletin,  there  having  been  a 
continuation  of  the  same  favorable  conditions  prevailing 
for  the  last  several  weeks.  No  rainfall  has  been  reported 
from  any  part  of  the  State. 

The  temperature  has  apparently  been  very  nearly  normal 
(perhaps  slightly  below)  in  all  districts. 

The  seasonable  temperatures  for  the  past  week  have,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  offset  such  slightly  injurious  effects 
as  may  have  resulted  from  the  hot  wave  of  the  preceding 
week,  and  all  agricultural  operations  have  apparently  gone 
forward  with  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

Late  peaches  and  prunes  are  generally  reported  to  be 
ripening  on  time  and  satisfactorily. 

Harvesting  and  threshing  are  practically  fin'shed. 

Hops  appear  to  be  ripening  somewhat  slowly,  although 
picking  has  begun  in  some  sections;  and,  while  specific  in- 
formation on  the  subject  is  meager,  it  is  fair  to  assume,  in 
the  absence  ot  adverse  reports,  that  the  outlook  has  under- 
gone no  considerable  change,  and  that  the  prospect  re- 
mains good. 

The  following  are  reports  selected  with  reference  to 
counties : 

Humboldt. — Eureka — Week  has  been  very  favorable  for  har- 
vesting, and  for  all  other  farm  work.  No  change  in  the  crop 
outlook  since  last  report,  exceot  in  the  potato  crop,  which 
prnmisps  to  be  larger  than  it  did  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Blocksburg. — The  hot  spell  lasted  three  days.  Grasshoppers 
are  plentiful  in  spots  and  have  destroyed  three  or  four  gardens 
and  this  year's  growth  of  some  young  orchards.  Thieshing 
begins  next  week.  The  grain  is  good  in  quality  and  quantity. 
Fruit  is  scarce,  but  orchards  are  making  fine  growth  and  are 
healthy. 

BtJTTE. — Palermo  —  Temperature  about  the  normal.  The 
peach  crop  is  all  gathered,  except  a  few  late  varieties.  The 
grape  crop  is  ripening  fast,  and  there  is  a  large  crop  of  both 
table  and  raisin  grapes. 

Lake. —  Upper  Lake — Threshing  and  hay-baling  are  in  prog- 
ress. There  is  rather  a;  short  crop  of  hay,  late  peaches  and 
prunes  being  only  one-third  of  a  crop.  Grapes  promise  to  ripen 
about  on  time;  the  latter  look  well,  but  will  be  late. 

Colusa — Williams — The  conditions  have  continued  favor- 
able during  the  past  week. 

Willows. — Wheat  is  about  all  harvested,  and  the  crop  is  about 
85  per  cent.  Barley  is  all  harvested,  and  will  turn  out  about 
three-fourths  of  an  average  crop.  There  is  a  full  crop  of  peaches 
and  pears  and  about  one-fourth  of  a  crop  of  prunes. 

Sonoma. — Forestville— Weather  cooler  and  hops  ripening 
slowly.  Picking  will  probably  begin  soon  after  September  1st. 
The  peach  crop  is  nearly  all  gathered.    Prunes  are  light. 

Healdsburg— The  three  hot  days  ten  days  ago  burned  the 
grapes  up  badly,  and  we  will  have  about  half  a  crop.  Prune- 
drying  is  in  progress,  and  the  packing  and  shipping  of  Bartlett 
pears. 

Napa. — Napa — Cold  mornings,  with  high  fog,  have  prevailed 
during  the  week,  with  warm  sunshine  in  the  afternoons.  All 
fruits  are  doing  well.  The  fair  of  the  past  week  was  a  great 
success. 

Solano. —  Vacaville — The  weather  for  the  past  week  has  been 
unusually  hot,  and  in  many  sections  has  injured  the  grape 
crop.  The  hot  wind  has  caused  pears  and  peaches  to  drop  con- 
siderably. 

Saceamento. — Franklin — The  weather  for  the  past  week  was 
very  pleasant,  and  ttie  sunshine  about  normal.  Hop-picking 
has  begun.  Grapes  are  of  good  quality,  and  the  crop  about 
average.  The  grain  harvest  will  be  finished  within  a  few  days, 
otherwise  nothing  doing. 

Santa  Claba. — Qilroy — There  has  been  the  average  amount 
of  sunshine  during  the  past  week,  which  was  beneficial.  The 
heat  last  week  did  less  damage  than  it  was  at  first  feared  had 
been  done.  The  cool  weather  of  this  week  has  been  beneficial. 
Grain  is  nearly  «11  threshed,  and  has  yielded  well. 

Monterey. — San  Ardo— After  the  great  hot  wave  of  last  week 
the  weather  has  moderated,  and  is  now  quite  agreeable.  High- 
est temperature  93°,  lowest  46°.  All  harvesting  is  over,  with 
very  light  crOps.    Fruit  is  very  small,  particularly  peaches. 

San  Luis  Obispo. — We  have  had  a  cool  week  to  offset  last 
week's  very  warm  weather.  The  bean  crop  has  recuperated 
and  promises  well.  Threshing  is  coming  to  a  close.  Prunes 
are  coming  on. 

Tehama. — Red  £iu^— Temperature  above  the  normal,  except 
on  Tuesday  last.  The  northerly  winds  have  materially  hastened 
the  drying  of  fruit.    Weather  favorable  to  all  fruits. 

Febsno. — Weather  cloudless,  and  temperature  2°  below  nor- 
mal. Raisin  grapes  show  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  sugar.  Pack- 
ing begins  this  week. 

Los  Angeles. — Peach  and  prune  drying  continues.  Raisin 
grapes  are  generally  late,  and  curing  will  not  begin  for  some 
time. 


Santa  Barbara  County  Notes. 

Carpinteria,  Aug.  2o,  1892. 
To  THE  Editor: — The  shortage  of  rainfall  during  the 
past  winter  and  spring  is  now  being  felt  by  fall  crops  very 
severely.  The  walnut  crop  which  gave  promise  of  being 
heavy,  has  been  shortened  in  very  much.  Whole  orchards 
will  have  nuts  that  will  scarcely  pay  for  gathering.  The 
crop  of  merchantable  walnuts  will,  therefore,  be  very  short. 
Beans  are  ripening  prematurely  with  but  few  beans  to  the 
vine.  This  fact,  together  with  the  unusually  small  acreage 
planted  this  season,  should  stimulate  prices  to  a  high  basis. 
Corn  is  another  staple  crop  that  will  not  average  more  than 
half  a  crop.  Barley,  for  the  amount  of  acreage,  turned  out 
very  well,  also  some  wheat  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
county. 

Considerable  preparations  are  going  on  toward  gettting 
up  a  good  exhibit  of  the  productions  of  the  county  for  the 
World's  Fair. 

The  lemon-growing  industry  is  bound  to  become  a  prom- 
inent business  here.  In  Montecito  valley  the  immense 
lemon  packinghouse  being  built  on  the  Crocker  ranch  is 
nearing  completion.  This  fine  building  is  made  mostly  of 
stone  and  glass  and  is,  doubtless,  the  finest  building  of  the 
kind  in  the  world.  The  large  orchard  set  out  by  Colonel 
Crocker  is  doing  well.  In  Carpinteria  valley,  also,  the  in- 
dustry is  being  pushed.     Mr.  P.  C.  Higgins  has  about  20 


acres  set  out  and  irrigates  them  by  pumping  water  from  an 
immense  open  well,  which  well  is  in  turn  filled  by  several 
artesian  wells  bored  for  that  purpose  by  Mr.  Higgins. 
Hon.  Russel  Heath  is  building  a  large  reservoir  in  which  to 
store  water  to  use  on  h's  lemon  trees  of  which  he  has  this 
season  put  out  a  good  many.  Major  Frithian  of  New  Jer- 
sey, has  bought  the  Hall  ranch  and  is  cleaning  it  up  pre- 
paratory to  setting  out  lemon  and  olive  trees.  There  are 
also  many  smaller  lemon  orchards  being  put  in  throughout 
this  vicinity. 

More  expensive  machinery  and  buildings  are  being 
added  continually  to  the  asphaltum  works  at  Carpinteria, 
and  the  business  is  becoming  an  important  one. 

The  Boulevard  work  at  Santa  Barbara  is  progressing 
slowly.  It  will  be  a  grand  drive  by  the  ocean  when  fin- 
ished. Several  franchises  are  being  petitioned  for.  Quite 
a  flow  of  gas  and  artesian  water  has  been  struck  by  the 
the  Santa  Monica  Oil  Co.  in  their  well  at  Carpinteria. 

L.  B.  Cadwell. 


Another  Week  in  the  Beet  Fields. 

The  week  just  past  has  been  by  far  the  most  successful 
one  we  have  yet  seen  in  Chino,  and  we  feel  entirely  safe  in 
saying  the  most  successful,  everything  considered,  that  has 
ever  been  experienced  at  any  factory  in  America.  In  the 
six  working  days  ending  Wednesday  night  there  were  de- 
livered, in  round  numbers,  beets,  as  follows:  Thursday, 
325  tons;  Friday,  366;  Saturday,  417;  Monday,  421;  Tues- 
day, 425;  Wednesday,  456.  The  total  for  the  six  days  was 
241 1  tons,  or  an  average  of  401  tons  per  day.  Anyone  who 
has  had  experience  in  delivering  and  weighing  produce 
will  understand  that  this  requires  some  lively  work. 

The  past  few  days  have  been  somewhat  cool  and  not  fa- 
vorable to  the  development  of  a  high  percentage  of  sugar 
in  the  beets,  yet  the  analyses  have  been  very  satisfactory, 
showing  a  good  quality  throughout.  The  following  are  the 
results  of  a  few  analyes  made  this  week: 


Sugar. 

Purity. 

79.2 

  M-3 

79-9 

  iS-S 

82  7 

80.8 

81  2 

  16.6 

84.9 

  156 

82.4 

  iS-8 

82.4 

839 

84.7 

  14-3 

81.9 

  15-9 

84.4 

82.S 

  14.6 

81. 1 

84.0 

  »3.8 

82.9 

84.5 

R.  Gird  

  iS-t 

837 

84.9 

85.2 

Some  remarkably  good  yields  are  reported,  a  number  of 
fields  going  from  20  to  25  tons  to  the  acre.  Jacob  Schaffer 
reports  that  from  4^4^  acres  he  harvested  104  tons,  or  22 
tons  per  acre.  The  average  percentage  of  sugar  was  15, 
making  $4.25  the  price  paid.  This  makes  $93.50  per  acre 
as  the  returns  from  that  field.  Mr.  Schaffer  is  now  at 
work  on  the  remainder  of  his  beets,  and  he  will  realize  a 
splendid  profit  throughout.  We  hope  in  a  week  or  two  to 
publish  itemized  accounts  of  expenses  and  returns  from  a 
number  of  farmers. 

On  Saturday  and  Monday  Mr.  Gird  paid  his  labor  ac- 
counts for  July,  amounting  to  $4400.21  on  the  beet  fields 
alone.  This  is  not  as  large  an  amount  as  was  paid  during 
some  previous  months,  as  harvesting  did  not  commence  un- 
til the  nth  of  the  month,  when  the  force  was  largely  in- 
creased. There  are  now  200  men  on  the  pay  roll.  The 
stimulating  effect  of  this  industry  is  being  felt  far  and  wide. 
Between  300  and  350  men  are  employed  altogether,  and 
several  hundred  families  are  building  for  themselves  homes 
where  the  foundation  for  lasting  prosperity  is  well-estab- 
lished.— Chino  Champion. 


Shorthorns  in  England 

Our  English  exchanges  give  accounts  of  four  remarkably 
good  sales  that  took  place  in  the  months  of  June  and  July 
last,  when  several  animals  were  bought  for  exportation  to 
France  and  South  Africa. 

At  Mr.  Holford's  sale,  held  during  the  week  of  the 
Royal  Show,  23  animals  averaged  $317,  the  highest-priced 
animal  being  Duke  of  Leicester  i8th  sold  to  Earl  Bective 
for  $1050.  He  also  bought  the  next  highest-priced  animal 
Duchess  of  Leicester  19th,  for  $970.  There  were  eight 
Airdrie  Duchess  cows  and  heifers  and  one  bull  that  sold 
for  an  average  of  $565  each. 

Earl  Bective  and  Mr.  Holford  were  purchasers  of  some 
of  the  highest-priced  females  at  the  New  York  Mills  sale  in 
1873,  and  both  have  been  steadily  breeding  cattle  of  Bates 
blood  ever  since.  The  above  sale  was  preceded  by  a  few 
days  by  that  of  39  animals  belonging  to  Mr.  A.  H.  Lloyd 
and  all  of  the  so-called  Bates  tribes,  which  sold  for  an 
average  of  $237.  The  highest-priced  cow  in  this  sale  was 
also  of  the  "  Duchess"  tribe — Duchess  of  Surrey  3d — that 
sold  for  $1000. 

At  the  close  of  the  sale,  Mr.  Thornton,  the  auctioneer, 
"impressed  upon  his  friends  around  the  ring  that  this  sale 
must  be  taken  as  a  turn  in  the  tide,  because  it  shows 
clearly  enough  that  there  are  buyers  of  good  Shorthorns  at 
reasonable  prices,  and  that  the  trade  will  again  come  round 
when  there  will  be  '  money  in  them.'  All  things  considered, 
the  sale  must  be  deemed  a  good  one." 

The  next  sale  was  that  of  53  head  belonging  to  Mr.  Hugh 
Aylmer  of  West  Dereham  Abbey,  who  has  long  been  known 
as  one  of  the  most  successful  breeders  of  Shorthorns  in 


England.  These  cattle  differed  from  those  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding sales  in  that  they  were  of  Booth  blood.  The  53 
head  sold  for  an  average  of  $179  each.  Among  them  were 
15  bulls  whose  average  price  exceeded  that  of  the  females 
by  $61  each,  which  is  always  a  sure  and  certain  sign  of 
good  and  useful  cattle — that  is,  when  the  bulls  make 
a  higher  average  price  than  the  cows  at  public  auc- 
tion, it  shows  that  that  particular  blood  is  wanted. 

That  was  the  case  at  Mr.  Holford's  sale,  where  the  five 
bulls  sold  averaged  $71  per  head  more  than  the  18  females. 

The  next  sale  to  be  noticed  was  that  of  Mr.  Trethewey, 
in  the  county  of  Cornwall.  One  peculiarity  of  this  sale  was 
that  the  38  females  were  all  of  one  family,  known  by  the 
name  of  Ruth,  with  numbers  attached  to  each  female, 
which,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Trethewey,  have  reached  up  to 
Ruth  250th.  The  family  has  been  persistently  bred  for 
usefulness,  regardless  of  fashion,  and  has  attained  some 
notoriety  on  these  grounds,  as  shown  by  the  results  of  the 
sale. 

Forty-five  animals  sold  for  an  average  of  $18^,  being 
lower  than  the  average  of  the  two  sales  of  Bates- 
bred  herds  and  a  little  higher  than  that  of  the 
one  sale  of  Booth-bred  cattle.  However,  the  highest 
price  paid  for  a  "fashionably"  bred  Duchess  cow 
did  not  exceed  that  of  200  guineas  paid  for  the  useful 
and  no  doubt  beautiful  Ruth  214th,  bought  by  the  Queen. 
While  the  highest  prices,  as  a  whole,  have  been  made  by 
the  Bates-bred  Shorthorns,  being  given  chiefly  by  persons 
partial  to  that  blood,  the  popular  verdict  is  for  utility,  as 
confirmed  by  the  results  of  several  sales  that  have  recently 
taken  place  both  in  America  and  England. 

The  New  Beneficial  Insect  Not  Multiplying 
Satisfactorily. 

Recent  observations  at  the  south  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  new  predaceous  insects  sent  by  Mr.  Kcebele  from  Aus- 
tralia are  not  multiplying  as  fast  as  desired  at  the  south. 
From  what  we  have  seen  in  the  breeding  cages  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  Board  ot  Horticulture  in  this  city,  we 
considered  their  increase  rapid,  but  this  does  not  seem  to 
be  so  thus  far  in  southern  California.  We  find  the  follow- 
ing article  on  the  subject  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  of 
August  13th  : 

Much  has  been  said  touching  the  efficacy  of  the  new 
Australian  ladybugs  {Orcus  Chalybeus,  O.  Ausiraliasce, 
and  Lets  Conformies),  in  feeding  upon  the  injurious  insects 
affecting  citrus  and  deciduous  fruit  orchards.  The  grow- 
ers have  been  given  to  understand  that  this  group  of  pre- 
daceous insects  would  prove  as  effectual  in  keeping  the  red 
scale  of  the  orange  and  woolly  aphis  of  the  apple  and 
peach  in  subjection  as  the  Vedalia  Cardinalis  did  with  the 
white  cottony  cushion  scale.  Since  these  new  parasites 
have  been  "  planted "  in  our  orchards,  now  some  six 
months,  it  is  interesting  to  know  just  what  they  have  ac- 
complished. Yesterday  Horticultural  Commissioner  John 
Scott  of  Los  Angeles  county.  Prof.  D.  W.  Coquillette  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  (Division  of  Entomology),  a 
number  of  prominent  orchardists  and  a  coterie  of  news- 
paper, men  made  a  tour  of  all  orchards  in  which  these  par- 
asites had  been  put,  and  made  minute  and  critical  observa- 
tions of  their  movements. 

The  first  place  visited  was  the  orange  grove  of  Albert 
Kercheval  on  Lemon  street.  Here  were  found  all  condi- 
tions calculated  to  be  favorable  to  the  ladybirds.  The  or- 
chard is  well  protected,  and  the  supply  of  red  and  yellow 
scale  ample  to  support  great  numbers  of  the  parasites. 
What  are  the  facts  and  actual  results  in  the  case  ?  On 
Nov.  28,  1891,  Prof.  Coquillette  had  constructed  a  tent 
over  an  orange  tree  badly  infested  with  scale,  in  which, 
between  that  date  and  January  23,  he  liberated  82  beetles. 
On  the  latter  day,  in  addition  to  this  number,  he  liberated 
325  beetles  in  the  open  orchard,  eight  on  February  20th  and 
27  on  April  15th,  in  all  442  beetles  of  Orcus  Chalybeus. 
And  what  is  the  result  ?  Simply  this  :  The  bugs  have  not 
multiplied  at  all;  indeed,  of  the  entire  442  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty that  a  dozen  of  the  beetles  were  to  be  found,  while 
but  few  of  the  eggs  and  larvae  were  to  be  seen. 

The  parasite  of  the  woolly  aphis  {Leis  Conjortnies)  to  the 
number  of  170  were  liberated  in  the  apple  orchard  of  Sam- 
uel McKinley  on  May  14th,  but  a  careful  inspection  failed 
to  reveal  a  single  specimen. 

The  next  orchard  visited  was  that  of  William  Niles,  on 
Washington  street,  where  540  of  the  ladybirds  were  liber- 
ated on  May  14th.  Here  the  conditions  for  their  breeding 
are  exceptionally  favorable;  the  orchard  is  well  protected 
frem  prevailing  winds,  while  the  trees  are  quite  badly  in- 
fested with  yellow,  red  and  black  scale.  On  the  tree  on 
which  they  were  liberated  only  a  few  beetles  were  to  be 
found;  there  was  no  evidence  that  they  had  multiplied 
at  all. 

Similar  results  were  observed  at  other  points,  and  the 
consensus  of  opinion  among  the  investigators  was,  that  as 
effectual  parasites  of  the  red-scale  and  woolly-aphis  our 
new  Australian  ladybirds  have  proven  a  failure. 

Allowing  for  the  fact  that,  in  six  month's  time,  the 
Vedalia  Cardinalis — of  blessed  memory — had  practically 
cleaned  out  the  white-scale  in  whole  sections  and  that  it 
had  multiplied  until  there  were  literally  millions  throughout 
the  orange-growing  sections,  it  would  certainly  seem  that 
the  failure  of  the  new  bugs  to  breed  was  not  the  result  of 
improper  care.  Possibly  the  climate  is  at  fault,  but  allow- 
ing again  for  the  fact  that  the  Australian  climate  closely 
resembles  this,  that  can  hardly  be  the  cause.  Orchardists 
who  are  most  familiar  with  the  subject  have  no  faith  in  the 
bugs  as  effictual  parasites,  and  place  no  hope  of  their  ever 
proving  effectual.  The  horticultural  authorities  think  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  so  much  has  been  printed  in  relation  to 
their  wonderful  cannibalism,  which  actual  experience  has 
taught  is  at  variance  with  the  facts. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  acres  of  land 
will  be  sold  next  month  in  Michigan,  and  the  proceeds 
will  go  to  the  college  fund. 
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A  Glance  at  the  Conditions  of  Her 
Rural  Industries, 


PRODIGIOUS  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE 
FRUIT  INTEREST. 


STEADY  GROWTH  OF 
NEOUS 


DAIRYING  AND 
AGRICULTURE. 


MISCELLA- 


Revlew  of  the  Situation  as  to  Craln-Growingr,  Hor- 
ticulture, Viticulture,  Hav  Production,  General 
Gardening,  Etc.,  with  Statistics  Showing  the 
Present  in  Relationship  with  the  Past. 

An  Attempt  at  Applied  Literature.* 

Thtre  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 
Than  ar:  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy. 

—HamUI. 

There  is  a  land,  of  every  land  the  pride. 
Beloved  by  Heaven  o'er  all  the  World  beside. 

— James  Montgomery, 

The  name  California  has  always  shone  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  with  peculiar  luster.  The  first  mention  of  it  to  many 
ears  was  coupled  with  a  promise  to  satisfy  the  most  ab- 
sorbing desire  of  mankind.  A  land  of  gold;  not  a  grain  of 
gold  at  the  bottom  of  a  crucible  of  toil  and  self-denial,  but 
gold  in  stones,  in  running  brooks,  in  everything.  Even 
dreams  of  gold  have  led  mankind  through  vales  of  poetry, 
across  border  lands  of  romance  and  out  upon  fields  of  con- 
q-jest.  California  gave  not  a  dream  but  a  reality,  and  at 
less  price  than  the  race  has  paid  for  dreams.  Ophir  and 
El  Dorado  were  plucked  from  the  haze  of  fable  and  located 
upon  the  map  of  California.  Out  of  obscurity  profound 
the  land  became  immediately  famous  throughout  the  world. 
From  every  sea  came  the  Argonauts.  Their  deeds  and 
experiences  were  of  absorbing  interest  everywhere.  The 
results  of  their  ven'.ure  and  enterprise  were  unique  and 
varied,  and  wide-reaching  too,  for  in  exalting  their  own 
fortunes  they  depressed  the  standard  of  values  of  a  world. 

The  glamour  of  the  g^ld  days  gave  California  world 
wide  fame.  The  announcement  of  other  unique  and  grand 
possessions  soon  added  to  her  repute.  No  region  of  the 
earth  has  ever  been  so  kindly  thought  of  or  so  earnestly 
yearned  for.  None  has  ever  answered  so  fully  the  greatest 
anticipations.  None  has  been  able  in  four  decades  to  de- 
velop four  distinct  lines  of  wealth,  each  seeming  greater 
than  its  predecessor,  and  to  retain  them  all  in  its  fifth 
decade  as  cofactors  in  its  prosperity.  Gold,  animal  prod- 
ucts, wheat,  fruit — each  in  turn  has  made  California  great 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Sach  a  land  is  the  pride  of  the 
world;  a  land  thus  endowed  is  exceptionally  blessed  by  the 
Creator. 


Where  smiling  spring  its  earliest  visit  paid. 
And  parting  summer's  lingering  bloom  delayed. 

—  Oliver  Goldsmith. 


The  climate  of  California  is  more  precious  to  the  Califor- 
nian  than  his  wealth.    Most  residents  have  a  consciousness 
of  this  which  is  axiomatic.    If  others  need  proof  it  is  found 
in  the  experience  of  those  who  have  gone  forth  to  seek 
greater  success  in  more  populous  centers.    All  the  world 
may  be  the  place  for  business,  but  California's  the  place  to 
live.    The  thousands  who  have  here  exchanged  strength 
for  weakness,  and  twisted  into  strong  cords  life  threads 
which  had  well  nigi  broken,  are  also  living  witnesses  of  the 
boon  of  California  residence.    A  year  where  all  days,  ex- 
cept a  few  of  actual  rainfall,  are  suited  to  outdoor  work; 
Where,  ex:cpt  at  great  altitudes,  the  ground  is  never  frozen 
nor  snow-clad  beyond  the  reach  of  an  hour  of  sunshine, 
and  even  this  but  seldom;  where  all  save  the  most  tender 
plants  are  untouched  of  frost;  where  some  deciduous  trees 
become  evergreen  and  some  annua's  perennial;  where  every 
month  of  the  year  has  its  own  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the 
house-garden— such  are  some  of    the  joys  of  California 
life.    This  is  indeed  the  land  where  spring  does  not  linger 
in  the  lap  of  winter,  for  a  California  winter  is  too  weak  to 
hold  so  buxom  a  lass.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  where  California 
autumn  ends  and  spring  begins.    The  orchard  fruits  are 
still  red  and  golden  while  the  new  grass  shoots  op  beneath 
the  trees,  and  the  winter  pruner  rega'es  himself  upon  the 
rich  clusters  of  grap's  which  are  still  clinging  to  the  vines. 
These  fruits,  too,  may   still  be    in  the  air   while  the 
orange,  the  great  spring  fruit,  ripens  for  the  Christmas  ta 
ble.    The  list  rose  of  sunm^r  loses  her  melancholy  in  the 
company  of  the  gorgeous  chrvanthenums,  and  the^  late 
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chrysanthemums  get  the  first  kiss  from  the  spring  roses. 
Surely  if  the  poet  seek  a  land  where  autumn  and  spring 
join  hands  to  banish  winter  that  land  is  California. 

But  this  fact  is  not  merely  of  sanitary  and  sentimental  ac- 
count. The  length  of  the  California  growing  season  is  the 
secret  of  the  early  and  great  productiveness  of  our  trees, 
the  precocity  of  our  animals  and  the  weight  of  their  pro- 
ducts. The  plant  has  three  quarters  of  the  year  for  active 
growth.  The  animal  gives  but  a  minimum  requirement  of 
nutritive  material  for  maintaining  its  bodily  heat.  The  en- 
terprising man  passes  no  time  in  enforced  idleness,  and  but 
little  in  labors  which  are  protective  and  not  productive. 
In  wintry  climates  it  takes  all  summer  to  get  enough  food  to 
exist  through  winter,  and  winter  is  but  weary  watching  and 
waiting  for  the  springtime.  The  great  growth  and  pro- 
ductiveness of  California's  animal  and  vegetable  life  is  but 
the  natural  result  of  embracing  a  great  opportunity. 

Blossoms  and  fruits  at  once  the  trees  adorn 
With  glowing  blushes  like  the  rosy  morn. 

— Janus  Thompson. 

There  could  hardly  be  a  more  pointed  allusion  to  another 
phenomenon  which  attests  the  fostering  effect  of  the  Cali- 
fornia climate  upon  the  life  processes  of  the  plant.  Of 
course,  the  citrus  fruit  trees  are  blossom-clad  and  fruit-laden 
at  the  same  time,  a  sight  familiar  to  sojourners  in  semi- 
tropical  lands,  but  the  poet  alludes  to  deciduous  fruit 
growth.  It  is  not  unusual  here  for  rosy  apple  bloom  to  ap- 
pear while  the  apple  is  itself  ruddying.  The  second  and 
even  the  third  setting  of  apples  is  frequently  noted  in  the 
milder  parts  of  the  Slate.  The  second  crop  of  pears  is 
often  of  considerable  value.  The  second  crop  of  grapes 
furnishes  the  largest  specimens,  but  for  economic  consider- 
ations on  the  part  of  the  grower,  it  would  usually  be  better 
for  the  vine  to  throw  all  its  energy  into  one  crop.  The  fig 
has  a  continuous  succession  of  fruit,  with  two  or  three 
periods  of  greatest  abundance.  The  almond  often  carries 
its  somber-hued  nuts  among  the  gorgeous  blossoms  of  the 
following  year,  and,  in  some  localities,  the  pecan  nut,  mis- 
sing the  frost  to  sever  its  hold,  clings  to  its  parent  tree 
while  it  dons  its  new  suit  of  leaves.  Many  similar  phe- 
nomena could  be  cited.  The  significance  of  them  all  lies 
in  their  testimony  to  the  mildness  of  the  clime  and  the 
length  of  the  growing  season,  the  industrial  value  of  which 
is  greater  in  its  other  manifestations.  The  climate  of  Cali- 
fornia deals  very  gently  with  unseasonable  things;  perhaps 
it  invites  them,  but  fortunately  they  are  either  of  some 
value  or  of  little  harm.  Continental  climates  invite  activity 
in  the  plant  in  midwinter  by  a  false  spring  and  then  be- 
siege the  confiding  action  with  hail  and  sleet  and  crush  it 
with  low  temperature.  California  is  not  so  cruel.  The 
kindly  lady  usually  cherishes  all  confidences  which  she  in- 
vites. 

Njw  golden  fruits  on  loaded  branches  shine. 
And  grateful  clu iters  swell  with  fl  jods  of  wine. 

— Alexander  Pope, 

The  orange  and  the  grape;  two  great  fruits  of  California. 
Together  they  vied  in  the  refreshment  of  the  devoted 
-badres  more  than  a  century  ago,  and  they  were  the  first 
fruits  to  regale  the  Argonauts  after  their  long  courses  by 
sea  or  plain.  They  were  the  first  fruits  to  show  commercial 
importance  and  they  too  won  for  us  our  first  honors  at  dis- 
tant expositions.  California  should  always  remember  with 
gratitude  the  early  welcome  and  the  early  encouragement 
which  the  orange  and  the  grape  bestowed  upon  her  in  pio- 
neer days.  But  fortunately  California  is  still  the  land  of  these 
fruits  and  they  have  multiplied  and  advanced  in  commer- 
cial importance  beyond  the  lines  of  early  prophets.  That 
over  4000  carloads  of  oranges  have  been  sent  overland  in 
a  year,  and  that  raisins  enough  to  practically  displace  the 
Spanish  product  in  the  United  States,  have  been  produced 
in  California,  could  hardly  have  been  foreseen  by  those  who 
first  took  up  these  lines  in  a  business-like  way  about  fifteen 
years  ago.  And  yet  these  old  fruits  are  but  at  the  begin- 
ning of  their  career  in  California.  Great  areas  have  been 
found  well-fitted  for  them,  while  but  a  short  time  ago  a  few 
narrow  localities  were  held  to  monopolize  the  needed  con- 
ditions. Citrus  fruits,  raisins,  wines,  table  grapes,  Califor- 
nia will  fill  the  country  with  them. 


A  soothing  calm  on  every  breeze  is  borne. 
And  softer  sings  the  linnet  Irom  the  thorn. 

—  John  Leyden. 

The  tranquillity  of  California  is  one  of  her  greatest 
charms.  Thus  far  no  great  atmospheric,  social  or  indus- 
trial disturbances  have  caused  her  hardship  or  mourning. 
There  have  been  periods  of  apparent  disorder,  but  it  has 
been  the  evil  doers  who  suffered  for  their  crimes;  there 
have  been  times  of  foolish  ventures,  but  their  victims  were 
silly  speculators  who  sought  a  competence  without  labor; 
there  have  been  hardship  and  oppression  by  monopolies 
which  thought  themselves  greater  than  the  people,  but  the 
way  of  these  transgressors  is  daily  becoming  harder.  All 
these  obstructions  to  progress  and  prosperity  have  existed 
elsewhere,  but  the  more  serious  dangers  of  anarchy  and 


riot  and  appalling  disaster  through  natural  phenomena 
have  not  threa'ened  us. 

A  soothing  calm  is  also  borne  upon  every  breeze  of  pub- 
lic opinion.  There  is  perhaps  no  State  m  which  the  law  is 
held  in  higher  esteem.  The  most  stirring  local  issues  have 
been  quietly  adjusted.  We  have  no  doubt  been  fortimate 
in  obtaining  from  the  outside  world  the  best  elements  which 
immigration  carries.  Distance  has  favored  us.  In  early 
days  only  the  fittest  in  strength  and  spirit  survived  the  long 
journey.  More  recently  the  cost  of  transit  has  quarantined 
us  from  the  pauper  hordes  which  Europe  has  poured  upon 
the  Atlantic  coast. 

Our  peace  comes  both  from  what  we  have  acquired  and 
from  what  we  have  been  spared.  Though  we  are  but  a 
small  people,  there  is  no  State  where  the  average  of  intelli- 
gence is  higher,  the  provisions  for  education  better  planned 
or  more  liberal,  nor  where  the  productive  industries,  which  en- 
list and  repay  the  highest  skill  and  research,  havee  produced 
greater  value  per  capita  of  population.  In  short,  in  every  way 
we  enjoy  the  peace  of  well-requited  industrial  activity,  and 
are  laying  the  foundations  for  a  future  growth  and  develop- 
ment which  we  trust  will  be  like  those  now  present,  but 
more  abundant 

And  caught  the  fragrance  which  the  sundry  flowers 
Fed  by  the  streams  with  soft,  perpetual  showers. 

—  W.  Wordsunrth 

The  profusion  of  flowers  is  one  of  the  charms  of  Califor- 
nia. Nowhere,  probably,  is  the  flower-grower  so  richly 
recompensed  for  his  care  and  labor,  and  nowhere  is  floral 
taste  so  richly  gratified.  The  well  kept  garden  is,  in  fact, 
a  perpetual  delight,  and  the  sky  of  California  is  sufficient 
covering  for  many  growths  which  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  are  closely  housed.  But  it  is  the  wild  flower  whkh 
pleases  the  poet,  and  in  her  wild  flowers  California  can  rest 
her  claim  for  eminence.  There  are  few  spots  where  "  soft, 
perpetual  showers"  can  be  provided,  but  the  wea  th  of  the 
California  flora  and  its  marvelous  adaptation  to  lo-ral  con- 
ditions are  common  but  very  interesting  facts.  Judge,  if 
you  please,  by  the  splendor  of  individual  growths  or  by 
profusion,  or  by  expanse  of  floral  carpeting  upon  the  plains 
or  hillsides,  or  by  the  perfumes  which  fill  the  air,  and  the 
verdict,  upon  the  testimony  of  disinterested  travelers,  wfll 
be  a  tribute  to  the  grandeur,  beauty  and  variety  of  thic 
most  en'rancing  resource  of  California. 

The  waving  verdure  rolls  along  the  plain 
To  welcome  back  its  playful  mates  again.! 

— /.  G.  Percival. 

Akin  to  the  profusion  of  flowers,  and  like  it  a  winter  and 
spring  product  of  the  State,  is  the  richness  of  the  natural 
verdure.  The  gift  of  the  early  rains,  its  growth  advanced 
as  the  penetration  of  moisture  deepened  until  the  mounted 
vacquero  was  forced  to  seek  an  eminence  to  locate  his 
cattle  in  the  sea  of  green,  the  billows  of  which  he  could  not 
otherwise  see  over.  Those  were  the  days  of  great  herds  in 
the  beginning  of  our  agriculture.  We  doubt  if  greater 
seas  of  waving  verdure  were  ever  spread  upon  this  continent 
than  on  the  great  valleys  of  California.  Overpasturing  and 
the  transformation  of  wild  fields  into  cultivated  areas  have 
made  serious  inroads  upon  the  natural  pastures,  and  the 
waving  verdure  which  now  most  frequently  greets  the  eye 
is  that  of  cereal  grains,  alfalfa,  and  orchard  and  vineyard 
foliage.  Never  again  will  the  pristine  richness  of  Califor- 
nia's wild  pasture  return ;  never  again  will  they  welcome 
back  the  immense  herds  and  their  picturesque  attendants. 
Let  the  old  regime  rest,  then,  embalmed  in  poetry  and 
tradition.  The  new  regime  is  better.  Homes,  with  im- 
plied civil'zation,  prosperity  and  happiness,  are  infinitely 
more  desirable. 

By  these  fair  plains  the  mountain  circle  screens. 
And  fted  llie  streamlets  from  its  dark  ravines. 

-  Oliver  WendeU  Holmes. 

There  could  hardly  be  a  more  apt  allusion  to  the  natural 
advantages  of  California  valleys.  By  the  grand  mountain 
environment  on  the  east  and  north,  the  rush  of  winds  from 
northern  latitudes  toward  the  tropics  is  averted  from  a 
great  portion  of  the  area  of  California.  In  this  way  are  not 
only  great  atmospheric  disturbances  precluded,  but  the 
general  temperature  is  raised  and  we  are  rescued  from  such 
a  winter  as  visit  other  regions  on  the  same  parallels  of 
latitude.  This,  coupled  with  the  warm  currents  of  air  and 
water  which  move  the  gentle  ocean  on  our  western  border, 
gives  us  our  climate  so  grateful  to  plant  and  animal  life. 
Through  such  agencies  the  lightest  habitation,  of  which  the 
genial  climate  invites  construction,  is  safe  from  destroying 
blasts  because  there  are  none,  and  by  its  very  elasticity 
la'ighs  at  the  earthquake.  Of  late  years,  too,  even  the 
Atlantic  coast  has  surpassed  us  in  earthquake  phenomena. 
Grand,  too,  is  the  service  which  our  mountain  screen 
renders  in  making  captive  the  atmospheric  moisture  and 
storing  it  upon  snow-capp?d  peaks  and  in  deep  canyons 
until  the  summer  sun  releases  it  to  fill  the  water  courses 
which  tefresh  the  foothill  an!  valley  lands  below.  It  has 
been  frequently  sho*n  that  California  has  running  water 
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enough  to  render  fiuitful  all  her  valley  lands  over  which 
rain  clouds  are  scant  and  fleeting.  The  triumph  of  irriga- 
tion enterprises  is  the  secret  of  much  of  our  recent  horti- 
cultural advancement,  and  future  progress  must  largely 
proceed  upon  the  same  basis.  California  has  learned  les- 
sons in  this  line  which  will  not  only  multiply  her  own  pros- 
perity, but  point  out  the  way  to  expunge  the  "  Great  Amer- 
ican Desert  "  from  the  map  of  the  United  States.  Califor- 
nia's achievements  in  the  development,  storage  and  distri- 
bution of  irrigation  waters  are  among  her  greatest  deeds. 

And  when  the  moon  with  softer  radiance  gleams, 
And  lovelier  heave  the  billows  in  her  beams. 

— Robert  Southey. 

The  peerlessly  clear  air  of  an  arid  region  is  one  of  the 
first  observations  of  the  new  comer.  It  is  marvelous  that 
the  decrease  of  aqueous  vapor  (a  material  so  tenuous  that, 
like  the  wind,  its  presence  is  only  discernible  by  its  effects) 
should  so  increase  the  power  of  human  vision  that  remote 
objects  seem  near  at  hand.  Plenty  are  the  yarns  of  ten- 
derfeet  who  have  undertaken  seemingly  short  walks  to 
landscape  points  and  have  returned  exhausted,  crying  that 
the  farther  they  walked  the  farther  away  the  object  sped. 
It  is  this  clear  air  which  gives  the  sunshine  greater  power 
in  the  perfection  of  our  fruits,  and  in  other  services  it  ren- 
ders vegetation.  It  is  this  clear  dry  air  which  enables 
mankind  to  withstand  the  upper  stories  of  the  thermometer, 
because  dry  heat  does  not  prostrate  or  depress  the  animal 
organism  as  does  a  heated,  moist  atmosphere.  For  this 
reason  sunstrokes  even  in  an  interior  valley  temperature  of 
iio°  and  over,  are  almost  unknown,  for  the  heat  does 
not  render  fieldwork  particularly  exhausting.  Most  of  the 
few  cases  of  prostration  are  traceable  to  defect  or  weakness, 
either  physical  or  moral  in  the  individual,  rather  than  to 
the  weather  conditions.  , 

The  same  air  which  gives  us  safety  m  outdoor  work  m  a 
glorious  sunshine  also  gives  to  the  light  of  the  moon  pecu 
liar  brilliance.  The  moonlight  landscape  in  the  mterior  of 
California,  in  valley  and  upon  mountain,  is  entrancing. 
Seas  of  light  flooding  everything,  so  clear  and  yet  so  soft 
and  generous,  bestowing  beauties  upon  all  objects  and 
kindly  concealing  defects,  it  is  little  wonder  that  mankind 
always  partial  to  moonlight,  should  go  into  ecstacies  over 
the  silvery  nights  as  well  as  the  golden  days  of  California. 

Is  it  not  lovely  ?— Tell  me  where  doth  dwell. 
The  power  that  wrought  so  beautiful  a  spell  I 

— Richard  H.  Dana. 

What  power  could  conceive  and  produce  so  magnificent 
a  piece  of  world-building  save  the  omnipresent  Creator? 
The  power  then  which  wrought  our  land  dwells  in  it.  And 
as  California  is  one  of  the  latest  lands  to  rise  from  the  em- 
brace of  old  ocean,  why  should  not  the  Creator  be  most 
partial  to  his  newest  work?  Apparently  the  land  holds  the 
combination  of  the  best  in  two  zones  and  escapes  the  ills 
of  both.  It  boasts  the  fittest  natural  conditions  for  human 
life  and*  happiness.  It  rests  with  man  whether  so  rich  a 
heritage  shall  be  fitly  appreciated  and  regarded.  Our 
people  should  be  the  most  intelligent,  the  most  moral,  the 
most  religious  in  the  world.  With  each  individual  rests 
the  responsibility  of  securing  this  result.  Upon  the  free 
agency  of  the  individual  depends  the  nobility  of  the  land. 

GENERAL  REVIEW. 
From  a  pasture  and  mining  State  California  forged  ahead 
as  a  large  wheat  producer,  and  now  it  is  rightfully  conceded 
the  largest  fruit-growing  State  in  this  country.    Not  only  is 
this  position  conceded,  but  it  is  supplemented  by  the  asser- 
tion that  for  variety  of  crops  the  State  has  no  equal.  The 
long  line  of  seacoast  to  the   west,    and   a    range  of 
mountains  to  the  east  are,  within  themselves,  large  con- 
tributors to  a  diversified  climate,  while  the  varieties  of  soil, 
combined  with  the  climate,  offer  a  rare  opportunity  to  the 
successful  cultivation  of  fruit  and  vegetables  peculiarly 
adapted  to  both  the  temperate  and  tropical  zones.  This 
was  not  fully  demonstrated  until  better  inland  transporta- 
tion facilities  and  cheaper  and  largely  improved  overland 
railroad  transportation  were  afforded.   Under  the  magnetic 
influence  of  railroad  facilities,  the  waste  lands  of  California 
were  made  to  produce  those  varieties  of  crops  which  have 
given  us  a  wonderful  name  at  home  and  abroad,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  have  enriched  those  farmers  and  orchadists 
who,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  forsook  the  well  beaten 
track  of  experience  derived  elsewhere,  and  sought  by  ex- 
periment and  broader  scientific  farming  to  find  out  what 
kind  of  crop  and  variety  certain  localities  were  best  adapted 
to.    That  their  efforts  have  been  preeminently  successful 
the  present  results  fully  testify.    Although  much  has  been 
accomplished,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  future  holds 
in  store  far  greater  results  to  those  who  not  only  call  in  sci- 
ence as  an  assistant,  but  also  study  the  wants  and  re- 
quirements of  trade  as  developed  by  and  through  the  con- 
sumptive demand  at  home  and  abroad.    The  days  of  slip- 
shod farming  and  haphazard  horticulture  are  happily  num- 
bered with  the  past,  and  the  person  who  does  not  try  to  at- 
tain as  near  perfection  as  it  is  possible  to  secure  in  his 
or  her  special  line  of  farming  will  be  forced  to  the  wall. 
Under  a  strong  and  growing  competition  experiments  are 
in  constant  course  of  preparation  to  improve  on  the  pro- 
duct of  the  farm  and  orchard,  and,  therefore,  only  those  will 


survive  financially  who  give  attention  to  the  best,  and  as 
far  as  possible,  those  latest  improved  varieties  which  meet 
with  most  generous  support  from  consumers.  It  is  these  who 
carve  out  a  reputation;  whose  names  alone  inspire  confi- 
dence and  contribute  no  little  in  selling  their  produce  at  the 
highest  market  prices.  There  is  not  a  day  which  passes 
but  what  this  assertion  is  fully  confirmed.  We  have  known 
buyers  to  take  fruit,  vegetables  or  cereals,  as  the  case  may 
be,  without  examining,  and  pay  the  highest  market 
prices  on  the  reputation  the  producer  has  for  cultivating 
the  best  products  and  also  for  straightforward,  honest 
methods  in  marketing  the  same- 
Wheat. 

In  the  production  of  wheat,  California  has  not  made  great 
progress  within  the  past  decade.  The  acreage  devoted  to 
wheat  does  not  show  material  change,  while  the  outturn  to 
the  acre  in  the  older-settled  counties  is  disappointingly 
small.  This  condition  should  inspire  farmers  in  these 
particular  counties  to  fe  ret  out  the  whys  and  wherefores 
for  the  falling  off  in  the  yield.  The  acreage  devoted  to 
wheat  this  year  compares  as  follows  with  the  three  pre- 
ceding: 


COUNTIES. 


Alameda   

Alpine  

Amador  

Butte   

Calaveras   

Colusa  

Contra  Co^ta. . .  . 

Del  Norte  

El  Dorado  

Fresno  

Olenn  

Humboldt  

Inyo  

Kern  

Lake  

Los  Angeles  

Marrin  

Mariposa  

Merced  

Mudoc  

Monterey  

Napa  

Placer   

Sacramento  

San  Benito  

San  Bernardino. 

San  Diego  

San  Joaquin  . . . 
San  Luis  Obispo. 

San  Mateo  

Santa  Barbara. . . 

Santa  Clara  

Santi  Cruz  

Shasta  

Sierra  

Siskiyou  

Solano  

Sonoma  

Stanislaus  

Sutter  

Tehama  

Trinity  

Tulare  

Tuolumne  

Ventura   

Yolo  

Yuba  


Totals  

'Estimated. 


1889 

1890. 

1891. 

Acres. 



Acraa. 

Acres. 

31,266 

16,420 

30,685 

450 

4nn 

400 

4,660 

3,575 

3,800 

92,208 

73,767 

91,117 

8,500 

6,500 

6,50 

403  008 

386  477 

203,128 
44  502 

77  916 

50  26^' 

'  60 

'  3« 

2,597 

973 

4,134 

169,612 

196  904 

295,150 
150,426 

20,664 

1,528 

2,517 

399 

2,316 

1.379 

12,000 

17,000 

20,000 

6,220 

4,200 

7,960 

60,7tiO 

75.160 

63,242 

343 

644 

689 

627 

4f9 

240  000 

177,500 

230,5  0 
43,600 

45,800 

35,200 

120,000 

135,000 

146,000 

8  653 

7,462 

8,386 

16.249 

11  147 

16,037 

78.100 

65,000 

81,150 

46,600 

36,800 

61,202 

3,661 

4,651 

4,302 

14,026 

25,145 

26,038 

290,805 

199,679 

301,1.50 

98,386 

95  617 

101,650 

1,825 

1,500 

2,000 

71,427 

64,720 

55,725 

17,241 

15,950 

18  3mi 

6,126 

6,248 

5  51" 

14,051 

2,154 

i;^,6w 

151 

300 

200 

9,654 

13,126 

16  215 

67,624 

4S,210 

83,616 

16,820 

12,250 

13  460 

283,182 

211,342 

291,431 

123,920 

43,412 

66,414 

91,410 

82,312 

8.3,078 

10,00« 
S4»,000 

100 

1,200 

350,865 

415.585 

4,00€ 

3,500 

3  fine 

2,637 

3,671 

5  810 

I65,00C 

103,600 

149,-^43 

28,37£ 

15,780 

30  000 

3,073,62' 

'  2,586,960 

3.190,716 

1892. 


Acres. 


36,785 
350 

'4,oro 

"96,000 
6,400 
•210  000 
43,366 
19 
4,700 
824,000 
185,000 
2  010 
1,797 
23,000 
6,650 
48,766 
543 
408 
•230,000 
32,200 
130,000 
"7,500 
16,120 
•80,000 
•60,000 
♦4,600 
24,478 
275,013 
126,750 
2,000 
38.240 
15,312 
6,812 
18,400 
300 
♦18,000 
83,868 
•12,000 
260,339 
78,889 
60,841 
1,500 
368,000 
3,900 
•6000 
198,043 
21  247 

3,147,245 


While  the  outturn  in  this  State  is  larger  this  year  than  it 
was  in  1891,  that  of  Nevada,  Oregon  and  Washington  is 
smaller.  Taking  the  total  crop  of  the  United  States  at  the 
U.  S.  Agricultural  Department  estimate  of  515,000,000 
bushels,  and  it  is  a  full  average;  but  then  later  estimates  of 
recognized  authorities  at  the  East  placed  the  aggregate  out- 
turn on  August  20th  at  about  495,000,000  bushels. 

So  that  our  readers  can  better  estimate,  as  crop  returns 
come  to  hand,  the  wheat  crop  this  year  in  comparison  with 
the  yield  the  three  preceding  years,  we  give  the  following 
tabulated  statement  in  bushels: 


According  to  our  returns,  based  L  rgely  on  thrashers'  re- 
turns, the  yield  averages  this  year  about  nine  centals  to  the 
acre.  This  is  corroborated  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  total  yield  of  the  State  is  placed  at  about 
1,300,000  tons  this  year  against  nearly  1,200,000  tons  in 
1891.  This  places  the  State  second  in  the  rank  of  wheat- 
producers,  as  the  following  estimated  acreage  and  pros- 
pective yield,  as  returned  by  the  U.  S.  Agricultural  De- 
partment, in  the  different  States  shows.  (A  comparison  of 
the  estimated  yield  this  year  is  made  with  the  out  urn  in 
1891,  so  as  to  better  judge  the  present  situation.) 


States. 


Ohio  

Michigan  

Indiana  

niiuois  

Misaouri  , 

Kansas  

Kentucky   . 

Tenntflsee  

Oonnecticut  

New  York  

New  Jersey  

Pennsylvania. . . . 

Delav  are  

Maryland  

Virginia  

North  Oart)lina. 
South  Caioliua. 

Georgia  

Alabama  

Mississippi  

Texas  

Arknnsas  

West  Virginia. . . 

Oalifo-nia  

Oregon  


Total. 


Minnesota  

Wisconsin  

Iowa  

Nebraska  

North  DaVota.  . 
South  Dakota.. . . 

<  Colorado  

Washington  

Nevada  

Idaho  

Montana  

Wvonilng  

New  Meiico  

Utah  

Arizona  

Maine  

New  Hampshire. , 
Vermont  


Total  

Grand  total. 


Bprino. 


1892. 


Kst'mat'd 
Acreage. 

2,715,800 
1,690,600 
2,888,M0 
1,906,9  0 
1,615,10'- 
3,409,000 
1,048,20!} 
l,22-^.50' 
1.80 
626,9rj0 
138.80J 
1,324,001 
100,500 
535,100 
84I,-0( 
775,50f 
198  400 
3Jl,400 
292.601 
63,?00 
673,800 
239  80! 
332.30f 

3,oi2,oro 

693,000 

36.564,0G0 

3,206,800 
898,000 
1,730.900 
1,299, 70( 
2,488,200 
2,301.700 
112,(00 
788,800 
2  ,300 
91  400 
97.400 
3,5  0 
94,200 
142,50- 
27.8' 0 
41,00I> 
8  80(1 
19.400 

13,369,10C 

39.933.100 


Estimated 
Yield,  bu. 

34,984,000 
22,268,000 
37,2.^9.000 
27,459,000 
23,492,000 
66,822  0  0 
11,635,000 
9,781.000 
27,000 
10,044,000 
],88\000 
17,053,0f0 
1.182,100 
6,891,00(1 
7,490,00(' 
6,017,000 
l,!j7i,000 
2,297,000 
1.801,00 
537,00(1 
6,197,001 
2,2E4,(i00 
3,1:9,000 
42,Hif!,000 
11,061,000 

316,333,001 

39,059,000 
10,660,001; 
21,082.000 
15  916.001 
29,01 1,00(1 
30,942,000 
2,464,000 
10,781,000 
340,001 
1  698,000 
1,721,000 
90,000 
1,319,001 
2,668,000 
440.000 
636  oor 
132,'  00 
330,000 

169,668,C0r 

615,004,000 


1891. 

Yield. 
Bushels. 

45,531,000 
30,205.000 
5'',8^7,i00 
36,025,000 
25,732,000 
64,86  i.OOO 
13,181,000 
11,626,000 
31,000 
10,683,(00 
2.12^,000 
20.864,000 
1  250,000 
8, '07,000 
7,651,000 
4,976,000 
992,000 
2,3  3,000 
2,251  OCO 
483,0011 
6,435,000 
2,236,0  0 
3  423000 
36,595,000 
13.149,000 

392,495,000 

65,332,0C0 
14,043,000 
27,586,0^  0 
18,080,000 
52,1(5,000 
29  714,000 
3,037,0(  0 
13,216,000 
372,000 
1,8U,(,00 
1,8.56  fOO 
110,000 
1.037,000 
2,393,000 
39M00 
669.000 
148,000 
341,000 

219,V85,0Co 

611,78^,000 


North  America: 

Unl  ed  S  ktes  

Canada: 

Outario  

Manitoba.   

Total  

South  America: 

Argentine  Republic 

Chili  

Total  

Europe: 

Austria  

Hubgary  

Belgium  

Denmatk   

France  

Germany  

Great  Britain  

Ireland  

Greece  

Italy  

Netherlands  

Portugal  

Koumania  

Russia  

Poland   

Bervla  

Spain  

Sweden  

Norway  

Switzerland  

Turkey  

Total  

Asia: 

India  

Asia  Minor  

Persia  

Syria  

Total  

Africa: 

Algeria  

Cape  Colony  

Egypt  

Tunl"  

Total  

Australasia: 

Qiaad  Total  

•  Official. 


611,780,000 

33,611,074 
23.922,598 
66?,313,672 

33.069.000 
14,187,500 
4;, 2: 6,500 

41,143,75 

126,2f.8,750 
14.187.5!I0 
3,713.472 
232,360.236 
126,»3.563 
74,400,714 
2,615,437 
6,675,000 
126,254,'63 
3,713,47z 
8,252,160 
53,073,684 
169,108.708 
12,681,920 
7,!t45,(,00 
71.349,1  94 
4,561,35 
412,698 
4,041,766 
33,008,640 
1,121.558,740 

255.434,667 
37,CV9,375 
211,63  ,400 
12.343,125 

325,437,567 

21.281.2.TO 
4,126,081 

11,140,416 
4,356,250 

40.803.996 

33,874,606 
2,238,245,081 


399,262,000 

25,262,000 
14,00n,0t0 
4^8.493,412 

41,703,683 
18,567,360 
60,271,043 

61,440,667 
165,345,000 
19,573,076 
6,776,612 
338,902,124 
94,899.840 
76.666,617 
2,639,399 
12,378,240 
126.610,746 
6,189.120 
8,263,160 
63  964,240 
197,739,200 
22,313,125 
10,315.200 
70,143,360 
3.956,043 
412,608 
3,475,648 
•37,  35.720 
1.316,177,644 

23!,345,6r0 
37,134,720 
22  693,440 
12,378,240 

807,652,000 

23,693,410 
3,713,472 
8,252,160 
4,256,250 
38,915,322 
42.480,131 
2,203,889  562 


188». 


49?,6«0,000 

19  388,963 
11,938,611 
621,777,494 

11,350.000 
12,768,760 
24,118,750 

42.000,000 
94,020,333 
19,000,000 

5,oro.ooo 

316,268,369 
82,000,000 
75,676,383 
2,680,83» 
6.000,000 
103,832,354 
5,675,000 
8,512,500 
44,784,853 
188, 536,989 

5.000.000 
76,622,213 
3,708.045 
283,750 
2,270,000 
39,725,000 
1,119,495,627 

243,076,649 
36,887,500 
23,500,000 
13,768.750 

316,232,79» 

22,500,000 
3,800,000 
7,945,000 

34.346,000 
36  205,957 
2,041,076,637 


The  latest  returns  from  the  leading  grain-growing  coun- 
tries indicate  that  the  crop  this  year  will  be  about  90,000,000 
bushels  less  than  it  was  last  year.  The  crop  of  rye  will  be 
larger  in  this  year  than  it  was  in  1891,  but  the  crop  of  com, 
and  also  of  oats,  will  be  less,  while  that  of  barley  will  be 
about  the  same. 

In  California  several  varieties  of  wheat  are  grown.  This 
is  necessitated  by  the  diversity  of  our  climate  and  soil,  la 
that  part  of  the  State  subjected  to  hot  north  wind?,  the 
Chili  club  is  given  most  attention,  owing  to  its  being  a  close 
fitter,  which  prevents  it  from  shelling  out  so  badly  as  do 
other  varieties. 

But  the  market  price  of  the  club  generally  ranges 
at  from  1%  to  2%  cents  per  cental  below  that  of 
Australian,  Proper  and  similar  kinds.  The  Australian 
variety  of  white  wheat  is  held  in  highest  favor  by  shippers 
and  millers,  and  therefore  is  largely  grown.  Next  to  Aus- 
tralian comes  the  Proper.  Sonora  wheat  is  grown  chiefly 
on  light  soil,  where  a  speedy  growth  and  comparatively 
well-matured  grain  is  wanted.  For  roll  wheat  and  for 
shipping  to  France,  the  Sonora,  it  is  claimed,  is  given 
preference,  but  in  England  and  in  this  State  the  Australian 
and  Proper  are  preferred.  The  French  want  a  wheat  which, 
when  made  into  flour,  will  make  the  largest  number  of 
loaves  of  bread. 

On  the  coast  the  wheat  chiefly  wanted  is  a  fog 
and  rust-resister,  and  the  Odessa  varieties  are  there- 
fore given  preference  by  many.  It  is  claimed  by  dealers 
in  this  city  that  the  wheat  marketed  here  is  becoming  each 
year  more  foul,  but  so  far  as  the  writer's  observation  ex- 
tends, this  claim  is  largely  exaggerated,  for  the  degree  of 
foulness  in  wheat  depends  largely  if  not  entirely  on  the 
season. 


PRICE  07  HO.  1  WHiTB  WBBAT  IN  TUB  BAN  7RANCIS00  MARKRT  FOR  27  TBIM 
FROM  JCNB,  1864,  TO  JULT  1,  1892. 


Year. 


1864-85  . 
i885-''6  . 
1866  87  . 
Ib67-6S  . 
1888-69  . 

1869-  70  . 

1870-  71  . 

1871-  72  . 

1872-  73  . 

1873-  74  . 

1874-  76  . 

1875-  78  . 

1876-  77  . 

1877-  78  . 

1878-  79  . 

1879-  ^0  . 
11-80-81  . 

1881-  82  . 

1882-  83  . 

1883-  84  . 
18S4-85  . 
1885-86  . 

isse-j-? 

1887-  88 . 

1888-  89  . 
1589-90  . 
It9f-91  , 
1891-92  . 


Highest. 


$5, 


Lowest.  Difference. 


82  30 
1.60 
1.26 
1.60 
1.17J 
I.Oj 
1.65 
1.52J 
1.25 
1.60 
1.30 
1.66 
1.46 
1.82^ 
].67j 
1.45 
1.25 
1.80 
1  60 

1.25 
1.22i 
•1.22J 
1.25 
1.26 
1.3li 
1.36 


$8.00 
.45 
.97 
1.60 
1.32i 
.90 
1.60 
1.32J 
.81 
.77J 
.65 
.67} 
1.66 
.62) 
.30 
.70 
.82} 
.46 
.46 
.45 
35 
.26 
.87i 
.90 

n 

.45 
.47* 


Avenge. 


$4.15 
1.97 
1.76 
2.31 
1.71 
1.70 
2.25 
2.2d 

i.et 

2.02 

1.00 

1.86 

1.83 

2.10 

1.6i 

1.81 

1.40 

1.62 

1.784 

1.641 

l.S2i 

1.86 

1.63 

1.S7) 

1.4S 

1.29i 

\n 


♦Wheat  colkp  «. 


Sept.  5,  1892 
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Barley. 

The  acreage  seeded  to  barley  the  past  four  years  in  Cali- 
fornia compares  as  follows  : 


Alameda  

Alpine   

Amador  

Butte  

Ualaveras   

Colusa  

Contra  Coata  

Del  Norte  

El  Porado  

Fresno  

Glenn  

Humboldt  

Inyo  

Kern  

Lake  

Los  Angeles  

Marin  

Mariposa  

Merced  

Modoc  

Monterey  

Napa  

Nevada   

Orange  

Plac»r   

Sacramento  

San  Benito  

San  Pernardino  . 
San  Ditgo. 


1890. 


1891. 


1892. 


Acres, 


20,9671 
460 1 
12,615 
21  619 

1,100 
48,6S3| 
42,V70' 
300 

2,002' 
36,242 


20,416 

400 
10,980 
19.721 

250  i 
23,0  2| 
30  540 

164! 

560i 
34,471 


19,450 
571 
25.000 
3,S70 
35,290 
417 
5,078 
52,000 
33,000 
75,000' 
5,847! 
687  . 


1,513 
IS'. 
!»,000 
2,600 
34,170, 

i',s62 

25,000, 
32  100 
60,000 
6,374l 


63,432 
400 

l'',000 
25  80C 

3  OUO' 
26,925  I 
28,400 
320 ! 

1,606 
40, '260 
12,56'i; 

2,'^69  I 
397 

4.500 

3,100 
3^,124 
225' 

1,6  2 
36,650 
31,600 
80.000 

5,985 


 I  9  670 

  3S,460 

  16,915 

  103,58 

  30,447 

San  Joaquin   108  920 


San  Luis  Obispo. 

San  Mateo  

Santa  Barbara. 

Santa  Clara  

Santa  Cruz  

Shasta  

Sierra  

Siskiyou  

Solano  

Sonoma  

Stanislaus  

Sutter  

Tehama  

Trinity  

Tulare  

Tuolumne  

Ventura  

Yolo  

Yuba  


48,360 
3,720, 
38  1491 
2O,370i 
3,110 
6,215: 
1,850, 
5,360' 
35,720 
13,159  . 
33,149 
21,840l 
27,840: 
200i 
63,425, 
2,000l 
58,7381 
20,000 1 
11,060 


19,760 
1,718 

26,725! 
13,680! 
93,450! 
27,350' 
63,049; 
51,4291 

3,0001 
32,8651 
18,560' 

3,226i 
545' 

1,600 

2,588' 
22,6101 


28  1501 
4,899', 

21,760' 
200' 

65,346: 
1,8001 

33,625 

12,700' 
4,850! 


60,000  1 
10,3ti8 ! 
34,216' 
15,140 
91,260 
41,086 
58,120 
75,360 ! 
3,500 
38,840 
17,820 
3,292 
7,116 
4,000 
4,065 
31,069 
8,352 
33,163 
14,174 
16,659 
200 
71,250 
1,500  ' 
45,150 
13.550 
8,500 


67,932 
60 

•12,'  Oo 
♦26,000 
3,300 
•26,000 
27,375 
43 
1,640 
*40,000 
29,109 
1,970 
444 
»4,505 
4  025 
36,203 
257 
4.080 
36,000 
30,300 
76,000 
»6,000 
150 
30  000 
11,662 
♦34,000 
•15,000 
•91.000 
48  719 
74,14-i 
89,000 

'  31,890 
16,1 '5 
2,117 
8  9  0 
3,000 
4,000 
31,359 

*i  ooo 

35,163 
19,887 
15,59 1 
160 
75,000 
2,000 
•45,000 
17,890 
8,414 


Totals   1,167,6271 

•Ertima'ed — returns  not  in. 


852,9021  1,118,867'   1,257  710 


The  small  acreage  seeded  in  1890  was  due  to  unfavor- 
able weather  for  seeding,  and  also  to  the  very  low  range  of 
values  in  1888,  1889  and  a  part  of  1890  having  discouraged 
farmers.  The  price  at  one  time  fell  to  very  near  50  cents 
per  cental,  which  caused  the  unloading  of  large  quantities 
on  which  advances  had  been  made.  With  the  cleaning  up 
of  all  old  stocks,  a  light  crop  in  1890  and  a  large  increase 
in  the  consumption,  the  market  improved,  and  during  the 
season  of  1890-91  much  higher  prices  were  realized,  which 
induced  more  attention  to  be  given  to  its  cultivation.  The 
consumption  of  feed  in  this  State  has  made  a  steady  gain 
the  past  five  years  under  increasing  attention  given  to  fruit 
culture  and  also  to  dairying,  so  that,  while  the  quantity  fed 
out  in  the  large  cities  has,  owing  to  the  more  general  in- 
troduction of  cable  and  electric  streetcars  barely  held  its 
own,  that  fed  out  in  the  country  has  been  on  a  large  and 
steadily  increasing  scale.  Up  to  within  four  years  it  was 
estima'ed  that  for  every  sack  of  barley  received  in  San 
Francisco  and  neighboring  cities,  fully  five  were  consumed 
in  the  remainder  of  the  State,  but  now  the  ratio  is  fully  8J 
sacks  in  the  remainder  of  the  State  to  one  received  here,  and 
this  ratio  promises  to  steadily  increase  in  the  future.  The 
consumption  of  malting  barley  does  not  show  any  material 
increase;  probably  20  per  cent  more  will  cover  it.  The 
market  for  bright  grades  of  brewing  barley  is  sought  at  the 
East  and  abroad,  with  England  taking  all  the  choice  to  gilt- 
edged  Chevalier.  Chevalier  barley,  taken  at  good  round 
prices,  is  cultivated  largely,  and  we  might  say  almost  en- 
tirely in  Livermore  valley,  Alameda  county,  where  there  is 
a  deep,  rich  soil  and  warm  weather,  with  an  absence  of  fog. 
Chevalier  is  successfully  grown  in  a  few  other  favored  val- 
leys. In  the  coast  counties  the  yield  is  large,  but  it  is 
seldom  that  the  grain  is  bright  colored,  owing  to  the 
prevalence  of  fog.  In  growing  barley  for  market,  it  is 
essential  to  secure  plump  and  bright-colored  grain  to  get 
the  best  results.  With  bright-colored,  plump  grain  weigh- 
ing from  48  pounds  and  up,  there  is  always  active  buying 
competition,  and  the  highest  market  prices  are  assured, 
with  quick  sales;  but  for  ofT-colored  grain  the  buying  is  con 
fined  largely  to  feeders,  and  they  never,  except  when  there 
is  a  scarcity,  run  prices  up  through  competition.  With  the 
mills  turning  out  roll  barley,  the  consumption  of  dark- 
colored  barley  and  other  feed  barley  has  increased  at  a 
most  remarkable  rate.  It  is  taken  more  largely  than  is 
either  the  whole  grain  or  ground  barley  by  farmers,  or- 
chardists  and  dairymen,  owing  to  its  giving  much  better 
satisfaction 

The  exports  from  this  port  aggregate  in  centals  as  fol 
lows  by  months  : 

1889. 
,  By- 
Months.             8  a. 

.lannary   28,805 

Kahriiary  3J,918 


March   13  812 

April   J4,109 

May    18,319 

.June  20,f<72 

July   41,586 

A  Off  list  125,993 

September  234,880 

Oct<.h«r   201,628 

November   83,978 

Decftmb'r   15,244 


Rail. 

20,239 
10,833 
2,873 
4,004 


1890. 
 By- 


Sea 

33,319 
11,659 
]8,02;i 


Knii 
10  960 
1  684 
308 


1891. 

i!y 
♦Sea 
31.634 
14  751 
13,006 


3.374 
17,335 

7,127 
26,077 
51  600 
14,739 

4,675 


19,916    32,147 

17,006    23,»98 

15,108    10,179 

2'7,735    1.37,319 

40,52.')    23,687 

18,5)6    360,997 

96,301    271,767 

18,035    146,He4 

2;j,084    70,784 


1^92. 

By 
'Sea. 
10  646 
16  972 
108,678 
03,170 
12  317 
26,871 
79.242 
141,573 


Ik 


Totals  832,843  162,876  889.174     12,962  936,798 

•  Ho  •Terland  shipraenta. 


crops  at  the  East  and  only  a  fair  crop  abroad  are  favor- 
able to  heavy  shipments  from  here  in  this  season.  The 
crop  in  Oregon  and  Washington  is  short,  while  the  crop 
in  California  is  larger  than  in  any  year  for  four  years  past. 

Corn.  . 

The  acreage  seeded  to  corn  the  past  four  years  compares 
as  follows: 


Low  freights  to  tbe  Atlantic  ports,  a  shortage  in  the 


COUNTIKB. 


AUmeda  

Alpin   

Amiijor  

But  e  

Ca'avtraa  

Colusa  

Contra  Costa  

U  1  N  rte  

Kl  Dorado  

Fresno  

Olenn  

Humboldt  

Inyo  

Kern  

Lake  

Los  Angeles  

Marin  

Marlpo~a  

Ml  reed  

Modoc  

Monterev  

Napa  

Orange  

Placer  

Sacram  uto  

Sao  Be'iito  

San  Bernardino. . 

Sm  Dieeo  

Sin  Joaquin  

San  Luis  Ubispo. 

San  M*'eo  

Santa  Birbira. . . 

Sinta  Clara  

Santa  Cruz  

Shisti  

Sierra   

Siskiyou  

Solano  

S"nonia  

Starislaus  

Sutter  , 

T.hama  

Trinifv  

Tulare  

Tuolumee  

Ventura  

Yolo  

Yuba  


1889. 


318 
25 
650 


1890. 


300 
•25 
676 


189L  I 

2801 
30 
700 ' 


2<0 

612 
l,900l 

no! 


2601  210, 

242  250 

l,800l  1,700' 

711  loo: 


1892. 

810 
35 

720 
10 

190 

316 
1,800 
90 


t70 


!!15 


3.o: 


eio 


200 
1,100 
12,00'.  I 

360, 
17  400 


157! 
1,462 

10  oool 

600l 
12,7001 


200' 
1,.5U0 
11,000 

6101 
II.200I 


1,50 
1,050 
10,520 

380 
10  500 


1,500'  1,200 


1,E0D 
1,168 


2,000 
1.275 
5  625 


1,200|  1,450 


1,900' 
1,1801 

6,000: 


1.590 
1,260 
5.570 


5  375 

25| 
893| 

2  0S4! 
9151 
76'>i 
630| 

l,'-68 
185 ! 

2,0i;6i 
18, 


6,49ul 
75; 
941 

2  473' 
413 
7fO 
600 1 

1,3'>4 
328 

2,040 


Totals. 


270 

6701 
11,3171 
1271 
765  i 
49' 
500! 
1,620} 


710 

10,0001 

90| 
106 

40' 
100! 
2,000, 


5,860t 
lOOj 
9101 

2,500 
750| 

esui 

600 

1 120' 

2801 
2,100j 
26. 
10; 
220' 
6SO! 
10.5001 
I20I 

5io! 

50 
200' 
2  150| 


6,843 
800 
65 


75,382 


7,301 
600 1 
60| 


7,100 
600 
66 


73,452  75,015 


5,170 
SO 
1,000 
2,180 
860 
620 
530 
1,220 
190 
2,120 
20 
15 
290 
680 
11,410 
140 
620 
60 
410 
2,020 

'  '5 ,900 
750 
70 

72,906 


California  cannot,  in  any  sense,  be  called  a  corn-growing 
State,  owing  to  but  few  localities  being  adapted  to  its  culti- 
vation, and  even  that  which  is  grown  is  of  indifferent  qual- 
ity. Col.  Cutter,  president  of  the  Cutting  Packing  Co., 
says  that  his  company  has  tried,  time  and  again,  to  find 
corn  suitable  for  canning,  but  was  not  successful.  For  mill- 
ing, the  corn  is  not  so  well  adapted  as  is  that  grown  in  the 
corn  belt  at  the  East.  This  is  due  to  the  grain  being  softer 
and  not  generally  so  sweet.  In  being  soft,  it  requires  kiln- 
drying  before  grinding.  The  past  two  years  California 
found  a  good  market  in  Mexico  and  the  central  States — ow- 
ing to  short  crops — for  the  surplus  crop,  but  this  year  heavy 
rams  have  fallen  in  Mexico  and  good  crops  are  assured,  so 
that  outlet  will  be  cut  off;  besides  this,  Texas  has  an  ex- 
ceedingly large  crop  which  is  now  being  marketed  at  low 
figures.  The  crop  in  the  corn-growing  belt  in  the  central 
States  is  short,  but  yet  it  is  sufficiently  large  to  supply  the 
home  demand  and  thus  give  a  fair  amount  for  export.  The 
corn  preferred  for  home  use  is  generally  the  yellow,  but  for 
export  the  white  is  given  preference. 

Oats. 

The  acreage  seeded  to  oats  compares  as  follows: 


Counties. 


Alameda  

Al  ine   

Amador  

Colusa   

Contra  Coht». 

Del  Nort)  

El  D  rado. . . . 

Fresno  

Olfnn  

Humboldt  

Inyo. 


1889. 


175 

630' 
76! 
21bi 


1,500! 


526 


1890. 

210 

650 
60| 
661 
1,600 
9  7| 
2  41 
811 


1891. 


196 

6OO' 
IfiO 
1431 
1,600 
990 
109' 
450! 


Like  

Lo)  An^e  es  

Marin  

Mariposa  

Merctd  

Modoc  

Mono  

Monterey  

Nap »  

Ncv  id  fc  

(Jrange  

Placer  

S  era  nento  

S-n  B  nito  

Sm  Dieiio   

S  n  Jo  qn'n  ...  . 
,San  Luis  Obispo 

San  M  too  

Sant»  Clira  

Sxnta  Cruz  

Shasta  

Sierra  

Siskiyou  

Silano  

Sonoma  

Stanislaus  

Su'.ier  

Tehima  

Trinity  

Tulaie  

Tuolumne  

Ventuia  

Yuba  


25,792i 
H81I 
720; 


3,749 

8361 
450l 


5221 
t34i. 


320; 


13, 260 ; 
^41 
890! 
2,232 
814, 


3,840; 


7,500 
1  976: 
1  235 


2,805 
415 
510 
1,550 
417 
4  246 
2,916 
115 
4.920 
1,121 
1,000 
3,646 

191  . 
4,72x'. 
425 
36r< 
3,300 
600 
375 
800 


7,600, 
11,350 
24  . 
6,000 
1,645 

100. 
1,71? 

215 
50 
1,682 

309 
4,341 
1  900 

174 
5  080 

409 
1  200 
1  7u6 


8,350! 
12,060 

'  5,()66 
1,866 

1.05U 

L930 
610 
440 

2,11  9 
810 

6,200 

2,5.10 
14 

4,7f,0 
930 

1.008 

2,456 


1,271 


343 
380 
2,350 
500 
660 
700 

•'1 

8061 


4,327 
261 
886 

2,612 
3'.0 
750 
760, 
110 

8,000 


1892. 

220 
710 
IM 
120 
1,550 

1  200 
210 
515 
15  I 

19,870 
980 
785 
2,310 
700 
510 
6,100 
13,0ii0 
28 
7,000 
1,800 
1,300 
16J 

2  200 
600 
476 

1  600 
750 
6,500 
2,600 
150 
5,100 
1,06(1 
1,100 
3,500 
100 
4  200 
610 
600 
3,000 
650 
700 
800 

mo 

1,300 


Totals  .|  115,601     60,197     98,620    96  806 


Only  about  one-quarter  of  the  oits  grown  in  California 
can  be  classed  choice  to  gilt-edged,  the  remainder  being 
poor  to  good  and  more  or  less  foul.  We  have  to  look  to 
Oregon  to  supply  the  bulk  of  our  requirements,  which  are 


steadily  increasing  owing  to  more  being  fed  to  family  and 
speed  horses.  Tbe  receipts  of  oats  at  this  port  in  last 
year  aggregated  1 11,699  centals  of  California,  while  from 
Oregon  and  Washington  we  drew  470,935  centals.  Surprise 
oats  have  a  well-deserved  high  reputation  and  command 
considerably  higher  prices  than  do  other  kinds.  The  oats 
grown  in  this  S'ate  are  not  as  well  adapted  for  milling  pur- 
poses as  are  those  grown  in  the  Central  States  This,  it  is 
claimed,  is  due  to  the  humidity  of  the  air,  which  necessi- 
tates the  most,  if  not  all,  being  kiln-dried  before  use.  The 
outlook  for  the  market  the  present  season  favors  the  ex- 
pectation that  fairly  high  prices  will  obtain.  This  opinion 
is  based  on  only  an  average  crop  in  this  State  and  a  short- 
age in  Oregon  and  Washington,  while  the  demand  will  be 
fully  up  to  and  perhaps  larger  than  it  was  in  the  last 
season.  The  crop  in  the  Central  States  is  considerably 
below  an  average,  while  the  grade  is  not  up  to  the  usual 
standard. 

Rye. 

We  are  not  able  to  secure  the  acreage  seeded  to  rye. 
Probably  the  small  attention  given  to  the  industry  caused 
county  assessors  to  overlook  it,  but  if  we  should  continue  to 
enjoy  a  fair  export  trade  the  industry  will  become  quite  im- 
portant. The  short  crop  last  year  in  Europe  caused  free 
buying  in  our  market,  which  ran  up  prices  fully  20  to  30  per 
cent;  but  this  season  the  European  crop  is  nearly  an  aver- 
age, and  therefore  the  export  demand  will  be  light  and  only 
low  prices  will  induce  free  buying.  The  consumption  in 
this  State  is  steadily  enlarging,  owing  to  increasing  popu- 
lation of  that  class  of  foreigners  who  give  it  preference. 

Hay. 

With  more  attention  to  fruit  culture,  comes  a  larger  de- 
mand for  hay,  owing  to  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
workhorses  used  by  orchardists.  A  few  years  ago  it  was 
claimed  by  those  in  position  to  know  that  for  every  ton  of 
hay  fed  out  in  this  city,  Oakland  and  Alameda,  fully  three 
tons  were  fed  in  the  remainder  of  the  State.  Now  it  is  es- 
timated that  for  each  ton  fed  out  in  the  above-named 
cities,  at  least  seven  tons  are  fed  out  in  the  rest  of  the 
State.  In  this  estimate,  no  reckoning  is  made  of  pasture- 
feeding,  only  of  hay  that  is  cut  and  cured.  A  fair  idea  of 
the  importance  of  the  hay  industry  can  be  had  by  studying 
the  returns  by  counties  of  the  acreage  devoted  to  it  the 
past  two  years. 

C0UKTB8. 


Alameda. 
Alpine. . . 
AmaJor. . 
Butte  


Calaveras  

Colusa  

Contra  Cjsta. 

Del  Norte  

El  Dirado  

Glenn. 


Humboldt  

Inj  o  

Los  Angeles, .  . 

Mar'.n  

Mariposa  

Merced  

Modoc  

Monterey  

Napi  

Nevada  

Placer   

San  R»rnardino. 

San  Diego   

San  Luis  Obis  o. 

San  Matro  

Santa  8.irbara. . . 

Santa  Clara  

Santa  Cruz  

Shasta  

Si^liivcu  

S  ncmi  

Stanislaus  

Suiter  

Tet,a>iia  

Trinity  

Yolo  

Yuba  


92,344 
250 
7,00 

11,001 
9.500 
3.696 

48,40 

136: 

4,927! 

"25',257 
6,272 
13  300 
10,120 
6  330 
11,300 
107,000 
20  000 
16,765 

4  289 
9,845 

33.205 

18.762 

3»,82 

10,500 

13,5C0 

35, 178 

5  235 
11  498 
52  6S6 

8  4'(. 

1  500 

4,655 
15,466 

3,500 
11.500 
10,000 


95,150 
310 
7.150 
9  500 

10,100 
2,200 
49.200 
2fiO 
6,210 
2,100 
26,180 
7,150 
10.800 
9.100 
6,850 
10.150 
110,110 
18,000 
15,500 
4,1.50 
9.910 
35.0CO 
16,700 
30,250 
11,100 
1-2  250 
33  470 
5,500 
12,100 
53.500 
9  100 
1,470 
3,800 
16  100 
4.500 
9  500 
9,100 


Total-   680  851   662  210 


The  remaining  counties,  from  which  no  returns  were  re- 
ceived, it  is  estimated  brought  the  acreage  up  to  fully  800,- 
000  acres  in  1891,  and  750,000  acres  in  1892.  There  was 
a  large  falling  oflf  this  year  in  the  acreage  of  wheat,  which 
is  usually  cut  for  hay;  there  was  also  less  oat-hay  cu',  but 
there  was  a  full  average  of  barley.  The  amount  of  alfalfa 
seed  sold  the  past  winter  is  about  30  per  cent  more  than 
ever  before,  and  that  of  clover  about  20  per  cent  greater. 
The  increased  acreage  seeded  to  alfalfa  and  clover  is  due 
largely  to  more  attention  given  to  dairying,  owing  to 
creameries  growing  into  favor.  Alfalfa  is  also  growing  in 
favor  for  hog-feeding. 

From  George  Morrow  and  other  large  handlers  of  hay  in 
this  city,  we  learn  that  the  principal  demand  is  for  wheat- 
hay,  which  is  chiefly  fed  out  to  work-animals  and  private 
teams.  The  next  in  demand  is  oat  hay,  which  is  princpally 
fed  out  by  owners  of  driving-horses,  roadsters  and  fast- 
horses.  Chevalier  barley-hay  is  growing  in  favor,  and  bids 
fair  to  soon  take  rank  with  that  of  wheat-hay.  Bald-barley 
hay  is  considered  very  choice  for  feeding,  but  it  is  hard  to 
raise,  owing  to  very  few  localities  being  adapted  to  its  cul- 
tivation. Timothy-hay  is  unsalable.  Of  clover  hay,  the 
blue  and  red-tops  are  favorites  with  dairymen,  with  burr- 
clover  hay  a  good  second.  Alfalfa-hay  is  used  quite  large- 
ly by  dairymen  in  cold  w*alher.    Many  of  them  claim  thdt 
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in  warm  weather  the  milk  from  cows  feeding  on  it  has  an 
unpleasant  flavor.  Considerable  stock-hay  is  fed  out  here 
by  butchers  and  stockmen.  Experienced  horsemen  in 
this  city  claim  that  wheat  and  wild-oat  hay  is  the  best  all- 
around  feed  for  horses.  They  claim  that  new  wheat-hay  is 
too  laxative  and  when  it  is  old  it  is  too  binding,  both  of 
which  are  neutralized  by  wild  oats. 

Dealers  in  hay  claim  that  the  best  prices  are  obtained 
for  hay  when  it  is  cut  just  as  the  milk  begins  to  harden, 
and  after  being  cut  and  properly  cured,  then  stacked,  and 
in  stacking  slightly  sprmkled  with  salt.  The  salt  is  said  to 
sweeten  the  hay  and  make  it  more  palatable.  The  hay, 
they  claim,  should  remain  in  the  stack  a  certain  length  of 
time  before  baling,  the  length  of  time  being  due  to  the 
kind  of  hay,  when  cut,  and  also  the  locality  where  grown. 

The  receipts  of  hay  at  San  Francisco  in  1891  aggregate 
43,694  tons  the  first  six  months  and  78,853  the  last  half  of 
the  year,  making  a  total  of  122,547  tons  for  the  year.  This 
includes  all  kinds,  for  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  segregate 
the  varieties.  Nevada  farmers  sent  large  quantities  into 
this  State  in  1891.  This  was  due  to  heavy  losses  of  stock 
by  the  hard  winter  of  1889-90,  and  the  hay  crop  being 
largely  in  excess  of  the  home  requirements.  They  were 
also  able  to  market  their  hay  in  this  State  owing  to  the 
railroad  giving  them  special  freight  rates,  and  also  to  the 
high  prices  that  ruled  for  hay  throughout  California. 

Fruit. 

The  number  of  deciduous  and  citrus  fruit  trees  in  this 
State  is  as  follows: 


Alameda  

Alpine  

Amador  

Butte  

Calaveras  

Colusa  

Contra  Cost*. . . , 

Del  Norte  

El  Dorado  

F.esoo  

Humboldt  

Inyo  

Kern  

Lake  

Los  Angeles  

Marin  

Mariposa  

Metoed  

Mo  'oc  

Moaterey  

Napa  

Nevada  

Orange.   

Placer  

Sacramento  

San  Bernardino . 

San  Diego  

San  Joaquin  

San  Luis  Obispo. 

San  Mateo  

Santa  Barbara. . . 

Santa  Ciar^  

Santa  Cruz  

Shasta  

Sierra  

Siskiyou  

Solano  

Sonoma  

Stanis'aus  

Sutter  

Tehama  

Trinity  

Tulare  

Tuolumne   

Ventura  

Yolo  

Yuba  


Total'. 


Fruit  Trees 


1,746,530 
58,510 
1,500 
120,260 
770,000 

'  171,065 
264,770 
1.821 
148,958 
266,141 
109,705 
40,308 
216,000 
61,008 
57,600 
46,060 
163  700 
150.460 
80,500 
676,846 
213,870 
851,696 
684,716 
681,370 
2,319,847 
1,062,745 
305,711 
83,720 
40,000 
41,260 
2,024,008 
307,196 
169309 
8,591 
45,290 
1,032,586 
1,346,345 
51,098 
239  240 
413,495 
10,000 
461,051 
16.350 
347,573 
275,000 
120,000 


17,649  785 


Orangea. 


2,599 


116 
119,012 
230 
6,923 
398 


284 
S,941 


1,277 
361 
987,102 
248 
173 
960 


221 
1,375 
300 
141,029 
11,635 
13,610 
2,286,200 
204,026 
2,762 
5,800 
470 
44,200 
1,335 
218 


199 


3,417 

3,186 
17,796 
8,497 
1,246 


3,330 


63  700 
1,341 
21,169 


3,968,360 


LemouF. 


1,147 

'"52 
1,762 

218 
99 

258 

"295 
1,380 


640 

76',927 
1« 

133 
636 

14 

63 

25.666 
1,896 
1,142 
18,000 
85,92 ! 
87 
2,650 
60 
13,160 
331 
128 

'  44 

"464 
1,006 

668 
162 
218 

'  1.885 

36',727 

523 
327 


416,487 


The  fruit  industry  is  the  industry  in  this  State,  for  no 
longer  does  grain  appear  to  hold  the  scepter.  The  follow- 
ing table  of  overland  shipments  shows  at  a  glance  its  rapid 
growth: 


have  purchased  it.  Adjust  train  service  and  build  cars, 
that  many  trains  on  fast  time  may  stop  everywhere  and 
leave  fruit.  In  a  short  time  fifty  million  people  will  be 
customers  and  three  million  tons  of  fruit  can  be  sold  every 
year,  if  so  much  can  be  raised.  Fruit-growing  is  to  be  the 
basic  industry  of  California.  It  is  just  coming  into  use  as 
food.  The  demand  will  increase  when  supply  and  reason- 
ableness in  price  can  be  assured.  California  fruit  ships 
better  than  any  other.  Special  cars  and  general  distribu- 
tion on  quick  time  will  put  California  fruit  ripened  on  trees 
into  every  family  in  the  country  and  demand  will  grow  as 
population  grows."  While  the  railroads  appear  to  be 
doing  so  much  to  solve  the  transportation  problem  in  favor 
of  the  orchardist,  the  latter  should  do  his  part  in  securing 
and  keeping  markets.  This  can  only  be  done  by  planting 
the  best  known  varieties  to  which  his  particular  locality  is 
adapted,  while  the  cultivation  should  be  done  on  scientific 
principle  and  the  trees  kept  healthy  and  free  from  pest. 
The  fact  must  be  kept  in  view  that,  with  each  year  witness- 
ing more  trees  coming  into  bearing,  the  greater  becomes 
the  competition,  and  it  will  be  only  the  best  to  command 
quick  sales  at  remunerative  prices  when  the  markets  are 
liberally  supplied.  A  well-known  writer  on  marketing 
fruit  very  truly  says  that  fruit  must  not  be  bruised  in  any 
manner  before  starting  on  its  journey,  for  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  damaged  fruit  will  destroy  the  appearance  of  the 
whole  package  and  result  in  its  being  classed  only  as  sec- 
onds or  thirds  instead  of  realizing  the  top  market  prices. 
The  packages  also  need  to  be  strong  and  clean,  for  a  clean 
package  neatly  packed  with  good  fruit  that  is  attractive  to 
the  eye  of  the  purchaser  will  always  bring  a  shade  more 
money  than  similar  fruit  if  carelessly  packed  in  a  dirty  or 
damaged  box  or  crate.  It  is  also  absolutely  necessary  that 
all  fruits  should  be  of  as  nearly  a  uniform  size  as  possible, 
for  they  keep  longer  and  sell  much  better.  The  address  of 
the  party  to  whom  the  shipment  is  made  should  be  clearly 
and  securely  marked  in  more  than  one  place.  The  loss  of 
an  address  means  delay  in  delivery,  which  is  ruinous  to 
perishable  goods.  An  illegible  address  also  takes  the  time 
and  patience  of  those  who  handle  the  freight,  and  may  re- 
sult in  its  receiving  a  little  extra  rough  treatment.  The 
contents  of  the  package,  with  the  name  of  the  shipper  and 
the  station  from  which  it  is  shipped  should  also  be  clearly 
marked  on  the  outside.  Attention  to  a  .o< these  matters  of 
detail  occupies  but  little  time,  does  not  decrease  the  market 
value  of  the  shipment,  but  rather  tends  to  increase  it,  for 
the  trade  will  soon  look  for  shipments  that  a<-e  of  good 
uniform  quality,  neat  and  attractive  appearance.  Fruit- 
growers must  always  carefully  watch  the  difierent  market 
quotations,  judging  which  centers  will  prove  the  most  re- 
munerative after  deducting  the  difierent  rates  of  freight 
that  rule  to  the  diflFerent  points.  If  they  find  that  there  is 
a  glut  of  fruit  in  all  markets  and  that  shipments  will 
barely  pay  the  transportation  and  commission  charges,  let 
alone  make  any  return  to  the  grower  for  his  time  and  labor 
in  cultivating  and  picking,  then  it  is  u^^eless  to  make  ship- 
ments at  all.  An  important  method  of  utilizing  surplus 
fruit  can  always  be  found  by  evaporating  or  drying.  In 
drying  fruit,  care  must  be  exercised  as  well  as  in  other 
things.  It  must  be  kept  clean  and  also  be  neatly  packed. 
A  farmer  would  not  expect  to  pay  the  highest  price  for  a 
dirty  or  damaged  set  of  harness,  and  he  cannot  expect  that 
consumers  will  pay  the  highest  price  for  his  product  if  it 
be  in  any  way  damaged  or  unattractive  in  appearance.  It 
is  a  very  grave  mistake  to  think  that  all  fruit  must  be 
picked  and  sent  to  market  as  soon  as  ripe.  By  doing  this, 
the  market  is  liable  to  be  glutted  so  that  the  farmer  may 
realize  next  to  nothing,  whereas,  by  drying  or  feeding  the 
surplus  and  culls  to  hogs,  he  is  sure  of  some  return,  and 
will  even  aid  in  strengthening  the  current  market  prices,  so 
that  there  may  be  a  paying  outlet  for  a  portion  of  the 
ripened  crop.  It  will  always  be  better  to  make  sure  of 
some  return  rather  than  risk  all  and  get  nothing.    In  other 
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Stations. 

Dried  Fruit 

Deciduous  Fruit. 

Citrus  Fruit 

Raisins. 

Canned  Goods. 

00 
g 

i 

00 

CO 

0 

00 

s 

00 

CO 

00 

s 

00 

CD 

0 

00 

4,768.630 
856,020 
8,?7n,920 
13,962  210 
8,534, H50 
2,131  770 
2,2.S6,050 
2,592,980 

6,432,410 
802,080 
14,073,770 
25  490,020 
5,254.6!i0 
4,619,520 
717,610 
I  (i61  .300 

75,520 
1,871,930 
46,86i,220 
12,185,020 
5.040,e30 
992,510 
1,053,290 

115,870 
1,360,250 
53,878,040 
1-2,785,840 
5,661,130 
1,958,760 
1,661,420 

144,5' 0 

67,270 

897,620 
20  050 
3,797  290 
185,440 
20,148,690 
546.340 
4  9,140 
1,345,860 

1,017,110 
43,340 
3,365,280 
191,240 
30  079,200 
394,730 
845,070 
965  ?40 

45,«30,140 
316  240 
10.276  640 
16  654,780 
1,112,660 
3,422,660 
801,960 
3,106,970 

19,537,390 
1,5^9  450 
8,397,020 

11,111  030 
2,196,850 
?,'.;76,050 
931,370 
1.142340 

28,850 
7,477.120 
10,801,850 

20,0(;0 
15,726,480 
14.945,810 

43,377,910 

58,447,390 

68,084  120  1  77,561,310 

I8,44(,320 

30,759,560 

27,370,330 

36,9U1,310 

80,121,950 

47,121,450 
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All  places  

Los  Angeles  Co. 

Orange  Co  

San  Ber'dino  Co. 
San  Diego  Co — 
Totals  


49,976,000 

67,436,000 

10,036,360 
2,400,000 
8,290,000 
490,911 

4,030,000 
80(!,000 

6,3«6,0C0 
312.000 

260,000 
25,000 
11,276,100 
2.200,000 

52.000 
52,000 
7,332,000 
2  938,000 

21,i:17,271 

11.544,000 

49,076,000 

57,435,000 

13,760,000 

10,374,000 

While  the  above  shows  a  most  remarkable  increase  in 
shipments,  yet  outside  of  citrus  fruit,  owing  to  the  crop  be- 
ing injured  by  frost,  the  overland  shipments  in  this  year 
will  show  as  large  a  gain  over  those  made  in  1891  as  the 
latter  did  over  those  in  1890.  The  increase  in  this  year  is 
due  to  the  short  crops  of  fruit  at  the  East,  the  superior 
quality  of  California  fruit  and  improved  railroad  facilities, 
brought  about  largely  through  the  instrumentality  of  W.  H. 
Mills.  This  year  we  are  favored  with  better  cars  and 
quicker  transit.  Although  there  has  been  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  railroad  transportation  facilities  for 
handling  fruit  expeditiously  and  with  lessened  percentage  of 
loss,  yet  Mr.  Mills, -it  is  said,  is  perfecting  plans  to  make 
ij  still  more  perfect.  Referring  to  the  subject,  he  says  : 
The  measure  of  the  market  for  perishable  products  is  the 
number  nf  people  to  whom  they  can  be  conveyed  in  eat- 
able ( oi.diiion.  Thousands  of  tons  go  right  by  persons  in 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri  and  other  States  who  would  gladly 


words,  do  not  grasp  at  the  shadow  and  miss  the  substance; 
if  the  market  will  not  pay  you,  do  not  throw  away  your 
fruit  by  shipping  it;  do  not  stop  to  pick  up  a  nickel  and 
miss  a  dollar  later  on. 

Dried  Fruit. 

There  will  be  very  little  fruit  dried  east  of  the  Rocky 
mountains  this  year,  owing  to  short  fruit  crops,  while 
abroad  there  will  be  quite  a  falling  of!  in  the  crop  of  dried 
prunes,  raisins  and  currants  and  also  fewer  fruits  canned. 
The  shortage  in  the  fruit  crops  abroad  causes  the  falling 
off  in  the  pack.  In  this  State  there  will  be  a  large  falling 
off  in  the  pack  of  dried  fruit,  taking  the  different  kinds  as  a 
whole,  owing  to  a  smaller  apricot  and  plum  crop  and  a 
large  increase  in  the  overland  shipments  of  gresn  fruit. 
The  prices  at  which  the  market  opened,  and  have  since  ad- 
vanced, average  fully  75  per  cent  more  than  the  ranges  at 
this  lime  in  1891.  It  is  claimed,  and  we  think  correctly  so, 
too,  that  the  grades  will  average  very  much  better  than 
they  did  last  yeir.  The  fruit  will  average  larger  in  size,  be 
of  Aner  flavor  and  of  much  better  color. 


Crapes. 

The  acreage  devoted  to  the  different  kinds  of  grapes  is 

as  follows: 


Alameda  

Amador  

Butte   

Calaveris  

Coiusn  

Contra  Costa. . . . 

El  Dorado  

Frtsno  

Inyo  

Ke.n  

Lake  

LoH  Angles  

Marin  

Mendocino  

Merced  

Mobtcrey  

Napa  

Nev.ida  

Orange  

Plater  

Sacrimento  

Sa  .  Benito  

San  Bernardino. . 

San  l<i<-go  

San  Jo  quin  

Stn  Luis  Obispo. 

San  Mateo  

Santa  Barbara... 

Siota  Clara  

Santa  Cruz  

Shasta   

Solano  

Sonoma  

StHuislaus  

Sutter  

Tehama  

Tulaie   

Tuolumne  

Ventura   . . 

Yolo  

Yuba  


Wiue. 


6,896 


111 
4j4 
24 

f,085 
1,019 
6,674 
12 

1,046 
4,632 
477 
190 
436 


Table. 


RaiHln. 


66 

t 

28 
97,) 
370 


21 


Totals. 


18,177 
190 
140 
354 
3  181 
140 
1,024 
132 
900 
437 
747 
160 
10,294 
1,366 
122 
t  1,928 
22,861 
82 
88 
3,706 
70 

100 
1,576 
670 

90,227 


194 
'  (Mk 

'  '87rj 

123 
43,»:<6 
» 

1,200 


33 


1,431 


1,431 
1,164 


40 
846 
83 
3« 
10 
1,138 
819 
104 
1,167 
833 
18 
47 
80 


33 
1,000 
128 

9,300 


4 

.5'0 


2,691 
4,466 


1 

16 


108 


242 
48? 


524 
386 
227 
9,849 


197 
1,126 


68,8371 


•Partial. 

-f  Reported  as  wine  grapes. 

Notwithstanding  that  a  larger  number  of  vines  came 
into  bearing  this  season,  the  crop  of  grapes  will  be  fully 
20  per  cent  less  than  it  was  in  1891.  The  falling  ofl  is  due 
to  adverse  weather.  There  will  be  a  very  large  increase 
in  dried  wine  grapes.  It  is  claimed  that  there  will  be  50CX3 
tons  of  dried  fruit  of  which  quantity  4000  tons  are  con- 
tracted at  from  $65  to  $72.50  per  ton.  The  pack  of  first- 
crop  raisins  will  not  be  much  more  than  were  packed  in 
1 89 1,  while  there  will  be  very  few  second  crop  packed  and 
no  third  crop.  It  is  claimed  that  the  pack  will  fall  con- 
siderably below  last  year.  The  majority  of  the  raisin- 
growers  in  the  State  have  combined  and  fixed  the  price  at 
which  to  sell,  making  a  penalty  for  sales  made  at  a  less  fig- 
ure. It  looks  now  as  if  they  will  get  their  figures.  The 
stock  of  old  on  this  coast  and  at  the  East  is  exhausted  so 
that  the  new  crop  will  come  on  a  bare  and  hungry  market, 
and  as  Europe  has  the  cholera,  besides  which  the  crop  is 
short,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  much  will  come  from  abroad. 
It  is  quite  generally  conceded  that  the  consumption  will 
be  larger  tt  an  ever  before  owing  to  the  World's  Fair.  The 
grades  will  be  more  uniform  and  average  higher  than  in 
1891. 

Beans. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  get  the  acreage  seeded  to 
beans,  but  we  think  there  will  be  a  shortage,  compared 
with  1891,  of  over  15,000  acres.  The  shortage  we  base  on 
the  general  tenor  of  the  more  reliable  advices  regarding 
the  acreage  and  also  the  returns  of  the  county  assessors  of 
Ventura  and  Santa  Barbara  counties.  The  yield  to  the 
acre,  it  is  said,  will  probably  average  more  than  it  did  in 
1891.  The  new  crop  of  beans  will  come  on  the  market 
bare  of  colored  and  a  very  small  supply  of  whites  and 
Limas.  It  is  claimed  that  there  was  a  decided  falling  off 
in  the  acreage  planted  to  Limas,  owing  to  the  low  prices  of 
the  latter  about  planting-time.  The  outlook  is  of  the  most 
favorable  character  for  a  good  market  for  whites  and 
Limas,  but  not  quite  so  good  for  colored.  The  crop  of 
beans  at  the  East  and  also  abroad  is  short,  which  insures  a 
good  eastern  demand,  while  lower  freights  to  the  East  in- 
sures cheaper  marketing.  In  M'xico  there  have  been 
heavy  rains,  which  insures  a  good  crop,  and  therefore  there 
will  be  a  lighter  demand  from  there.  Drouth  for  about  18 
months  made  the  last  crop  a  failure  and  opened  up  a  good 
market  for  our  colored  beans.  The  suspension  of  duties 
by  Mexico  to  September  30th,  this  year,  admitted  of  send- 
ing beans  there  to  a  much  better  advantage.  This  de- 
mand, as  stated  above,  cleaned  up  our  market  of  all  col- 
ored varieties. 

Vegetables. 

The  cultivation  of  garden  truck  has  become  an  important 
industry,  and  with  improved  railway  facilities  between  local 
points  and  distribution  points  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains 
it  will  make  rapid  progress.  There  are  many  localities 
specially  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  vegetables,  several  of 
which  have  been  connected  by  rail  with  the  demands, 
while  others  will  be  in  due  course  of  time.  In  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  State  the  growing  of  early  spring  vegetables 
for  market  is  gaining  a  strong  foothold,  owing  to  improved 
facilities  for  marketing  the  truck  in  the  eastern  markets. 
In  1891  there  was  shipped  overland  16,234518  pounds  of 
vegetables,  48,422,190  pounds  of  potatoes  and  1,119,520 
pounds  of  onions.  These  heavy  shipments  show  what  the 
industry  can  be  pushed  to  under  the  fostering  care  of  low 
freights  and  improved  railroad  facilities.  Yet  the  grower 
must  do  his  share  by  thorough  cultivation  and  only  mar- 
keting the  more  choice  vegetables.  It  is  much  better  to 
feed  to  the  stock  the  poorer  truck  than  attempt  to  market 
it. 

The  cultivation  of  onions  has  at  all  times  received  con- 
siderable attention,  but  within  the  past  five  years  the  out- 
turn has  been  more  than  doubled  in  this  State,  with  the 
quality  showing  a  beUer  average.  The  demands  of  ship- 
pers have  made  it  necessary  that  only  good  onions  be 
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grown  and  that  the  quality  be  of  the  best  so  as  to  cause 
the  onions  to  stand  shipment  to  distant  points.  The  mar- 
ket price  depends  largely  on  the  eastern  demand.  So  far 
in  this  season  this  has  been  light,  and  in  consequence  our 
market  has  dragged  at  low  prices,  but  as  Oregon  has  a 
light  crop,  it  looks  as  if  better  prices  will  rule  later  on. 
Considerable  attention  is  given  to  the  growing  of  pickles 
and  also  Italian  onions.    The  latter  is  gaining  in  favor. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  potatoes  raised  in  this 
State,  but  those  which  appear  to  give  the  best  satisfaction 
are  Burbank  Seedlings,  Garnet,  Chile  and  Early  Rose. 
There  are  others  which  are  equally  good  but  they  have 
not  been  so  thoroughly  introduced.  When  the  potato  has 
has  been  grown  on  loamy,  sandy  soil,  which  is  compara- 
tively new  or  which  has  been  cropped,  the  yield  is  large 
with  quality  unsurpassed.  These  command  the  highest 
market  prices  when  mature  and  suitable  for  shipment  or 
keeping  in  store.  This  year  there  is  more  complaint  than 
usual  of  diseased  potatoes,  but  it  is  doubtless  due  to  con- 
tinuous cropping  on  the  same  land.  To  get  the  best  re- 
sults, the  land,  when  it  begins  to  lose  its  power  for  turning 
out  the  very  best  potatoes,  should  be  seeded  to  grass  or 
equally  as  radical  a  change  made  for  two  or  three  years, 
when  choice  potatoes  can  be  raised  again.  Rotation  in 
crops  is  an  absolute  necessity  to  secure  best  results. 

Live  Stock. 

The  following  gives  the  number  of  live  stock  in  each 
county  in  the  State  : 


AIsmeHa  , 

Alpine  

Amador  

Butte  

Calaveras  

Colusa  

Contra  Costa  

Del  Norte  

El  Dorado  

Fresno  

Glenn  

Humboldt  

Inyo  

Kern  

Lake  

Lassen  

Los  &ngelee  

Harin  

Mariposa.  

Mendocino  

Merced  

Modoo  

Mono  

Monterey  

Napa  

Nevada   

Onme  

Placer  

Plumas  

Sacramento  

San  Benito  

San  Bernardino. . 

San  Diego  

Sao  Francisco  . . . 

Sin  Joaquin  

San  Luis  Obispo. 

San  Hatee  

Santa  Barbara... 

Santa  Clara  

Sinia  Cruz   

8ha<ita  

Sierra  

Siskiyou  

Solano  

Sonrma  

Stanislaus  

Putter  

Tebama  

Trinitt  

Tulare  

Tuolumne  

Ventura  

Yolo  

Yuba  


11,268 
221 
3,238 
7,64S 
5,380 
7,590 
10,442 
2,162 
4.1.58 
17,551 
5,230 
6,341 i 
5,752; 
8,6  6 
3,85' I 
9,025  i 
21,921 
1,405 
1.975 
6  582 
7.971' 
11,658 
1,464 
12,480i 
8,646 
3,947  i 
6,548 
8,3961 
2,458 
9,185 
9,531 
6,841 
11,678 
1S902 
20,019 
12,516 
3,6581 
10,280i 
14,670 
4,890 
6,060{ 
1,568 
8,334| 
14,695 
10,390 
7,481! 
6,801  i 
6,165 
1  2591 
22,5651 
2,2061 
7,820l 
8  980 
5,270 


5,315 

540; 
7.161 
8,080 
6,590; 
5,582 
6372; 
1,152! 
3,592| 

45,452 
4.0101 

17.8701 

13  460; 
68,582 

2,628i 
17,3  2 

14  1501 
6,590l 
6  1701 
8,970; 

19,634 
32,180i 
5,066 
10,800! 

6,820 ; 

2,1201 
6,053^ 
2,891 
4,680i 
5.690l 

1S,641 
7,350| 

21,388' 


Cows.  Hogs. 


1,410 

450 
1,080' 
2,486; 
3,400 
2.8901 
3,840: 

663; 

3,0601 
6,643; 
1.210j 

7  620i 
3,905 
7,6091 
1.687i 
7,883! 
3,915! 
2,910l 
1,423; 
3,335 
5.30C 

11,699; 
1  685, 
6,200! 
2,675 
1,193 
2.093 
3,876; 
3,012 
4,92o! 
4,920; 
1,209 
5,822j 

'  2,409! 

8  986 
2,560: 
1  436 
4,411 

870l 
2,924; 

810 
6,890 
5,480| 
4,480, 
3  150 
l,780l 
1  920 
1,52'! 
6,58cl 

910! 
1.6201 
2,158| 
1,936; 


9,429l 
270! 
2  813; 
2,240 
3,126 
3,0f^8 
6,>-7o' 

2  918^ 

3  795 
4,285, 
2  1001 

12,290; 
1  085 
2,809' 
l,834i 
1,509 
10,504 
26,004 
1,28  , 
6,870! 
1.886! 
1,790 
442! 
7,900 

1  28o; 

2,419 

2,128! 
3,120! 
3,656 
8,282 
2,901' 

2  984; 
4,709 
8.1.10 
6,387' 

20,544' 
7.122; 
6,169! 
8,192 
4,769! 
4,008; 

991; 
2,81ll 

16.8221 
2.186 
1,475' 
1,486! 
1,2071 
5,861' 
2,09"! 
1,681! 
l,5f>i: 

4  716 
3,107; 


1,950 

65 

5  804 

6  276 

i,i3o; 

1,1  50; 
5,170i 
910' 
2,075! 
9,1901 
8.10c 
7,585; 
1,590 1 
6,1 90 
5,960 
1,176! 
6,790! 
7, 5101 
3,490 ! 

11,090 
6,662 
2,242 
190 
2,275! 
4.170 
9,100 
2,617! 
1,787 
636 

17,260 
1,210 
1,690 
4,785 
2,100 

11  200 
7,337 
2,120 
2,248 
4,432 
1,991 
9,010 
SIO 
5  6^2 
6,917 

14,910 

12,510 
,  7,827 
8,910 
270 

18,100 
2.- 00 
6,353 

11,200 
4,250 


3,520 
500 
5,' 60 

39  010 
22,100 
65,400 

6,110 
450 
7  726 
402,4.50 
21,500 
101,180 
4  500 
315,605 
16,370 
11,025 
203,(90 
410 
92,100 
141,746 
126,141 
13,442 
2,210 
9  210 
29,870 
1,980 
115,983 
4S,.')00 
300 
32,500 
13,200 
17,810 
32,500 
4,500 
39,994 
18,910 
345 
116,720 
2,150 
510 
12  000 
160 
15,170 
31,400 
15,910 

40  500 
33,600 

175,100 
9  115 
142,910 
6,400 
42,210 
36,520 
38,500 


Totah  '425,671568,631 191,7191299,081 276,422,2,776,121 


The  number  of  beef  cattle  in  the  State  is  16,150;  oxen, 
3510;  mules,  39,820;  jacks  and  jennies,  1310;  common 
goats,  46,175;  Angora  goats,  2295. 

A  study  of  the  above  is  a  fruitful  source  of  general  infor- 
mation, and  which  is  calculated  to  dispel  any  doubts  as  to 
California  still  taking  a  high  rank  as  a  <;tock-raising  State. 
The  scrubby  breeds  which  formerly  held  sway  have  given 
place  to  the  latest  improved.  The  "mustang"  and  "cayuse" 
horses  are  seldom  found  now,  but  in  their  stead  there  are  to 
be  found  the  general  utility,  farm,  and  city  animal,  bred  to 
meet  the  special  requirements  of  this  coast.  There  has 
been,  and  which  doubtless  will  continue,  an  enlarging  de- 
mand for  large-sized  and  well-formed  draft  horses.  This 
call  is  not  confined  to  cities,  for  horsemen  claim  that  the 
agricultural,  lumbering  and  mining  districts  are  large  and 
apparently  steadily  increasing  buyers.  It  is  claimed  that 
although  costing  more,  yet  for  heavy  work  there  is  far  more 
economy  in  purchasing  them  than  in  buying  the  small  and 
medium  sized.  The  cost  of  feeding  is  very  little,  if  any, 
more,  while  their  work  gives  greater  results.  Speed  horses 
are  receiving  more  attention,  but  in  this  line  only  a  limited 
few,  compared  with  the  draft  and  general  utility  animal, 
command  high  prices.  The  driving  animal  does  not  meet 
with  as  much  of  a  demand  in  the  cities  as  formerly.  The 
falling  off,  it  is  claimed,  is  largely  due  to  the  now  general 
use  of  bicycles.  The  small-sized  railroad  horses  are  giving 
way  to  a  more  general  introduction  of  cable  and  electric 
cars.  As  a  roadster  or  riding  horse  the  single  footer  con- 
tinues to  hold  front  rank.  Match  teams,  of  kindly  dispo- 
sition, good  steppers  and  of  fine  bearing,  find  ready  buyers 
at  good  prices.  There  are  several  breeders  of  horses  for 
various  uses  who  are  making  rapid  strides  in  the  breeding 
of  animals  adapted  to  the  special  wants  of  this  coast.  For 
this  purpose  they  have  bought  and  imported  the  best  of 
stallions  in  the  lines  for  which  they  are  breeding. 

Railroad  construction  and  fruit  and  other  farming  have 
made  a  complete  revolution  in  the  cattle  industry.  The 
large  wastes  of  land  formerly  given  over  to  pasture  have 
increased  in  value  to  such  an  extent  that  they  have  been 
given  over  to  the  industries  of  the  times  and  either  sold 
out  or  leased  in  small  tracts  or  farms.  With  small  hold- 
ings came  a  demand  for  better  farm  animals  in  which  the 


cow  took  a  prominent  part.  Cattle  are  not  now  raised  so 
much  for  consumption  as  for  general  utilization,  and  the 
breeding  is  beginning  mainly  to  be  to  get  good  milkers  and 
at  the  same  time  a  good  beef  animal,  and  in  securing  these 
two  excellent  points  a  cow  (or  the  farm  is  had  which  meets 
every  requirement.  Not  only  are  farm  requirements  better 
met,  but  those  of  the  dairy  are  filled  equally  as  well.  With 
so  many  breeds  to  choose  from,  it  would  seem  that  by  sys- 
tematic crossing,  a  good  farm  and  dairy  cow  can  be  bred 
which  will  find  a  ready  market  at  good  prices.  The 
more  general  introduction  of  the  creamery  on  this  coast  is 
creating  a  large  call  for  good  milch  cows,  and  it  is  claimed 
that  their  market  value  has  appreciated  at  the  expense  of 
the  poorer.  Farmers  should  give  close  attention  to  each 
cow,  and  experiment  with  feeding  so  as  to  find  out  in  what 
way  the  most  milk  can  be  secured  at  the  least  expense. 
The  hog  industry  is  steadily  enlarging,  and  why  not  ?  In 
this  State  ample  and  all  kinds  of  feed  are  found,  and  feed, 
too,  which  makes  good  pork.  The  greatest  and  possibly 
the  only  difficulty  which  has  been  in  its  way  was  the  secur- 
ing of  a  market  at  all  times  for  the  surplus.  This  will  be 
met  by  the  cons' ruction  of  large  slaughtering  pens  and 
packing  works  near  this  city.  The  company  having  this  in 
charge  is  said  to  be  hacked  by  ample  capital  to  handle  all 
the  hogs  raised  in  this  State.  The  farmer  wishing  the 
most  profit  out  of  his  hogs  must  breed  for  those  which 
have  a  rapid  growth,  take  on  flesh  rapidly,  have  small  bones 
and  large  thighs.  In  our  market,  hogs  similar  to  the 
above,  when  fed  on  grain,  dairy  fed  or  fruit  fed,  sell  at  the 
highest  market  prices.  But  it  is  claimed  that  those  fed  on 
grapes  and  fruit  in  general  fleshen  more  quickly,  weigh 
more  and  have  sweeter  meat  than  either  dairy  or  grain  fed. 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  find  the  following  in  the  Chi- 
cago Drover,  which  is  well  worth  careful  reading  if  not 
preserving:  H.  C.  Dawson  of  Iowa  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  future  hog  must  be  a  rustler,  one  that  has  the  get  up 
and  go  to  him,  an  animal  of  fine  proportions,  with  extra 
top  line,  broad,  deep  hams,  clean-cut,  smooth  under  line, 
free  from  flabbiness  of  jowl  or  belly,  with  deep  bacon  sides, 
the  deepness  extending  well  back  to  flank  and  forward  to 
shoulder,  not  uneven,  and  deep  in  center,  having  a  fine  cut 
head,  smooth  and  broad  between  the  eyes,  jaws  broad  and 
tapering  well  and  even  to  muzzle,  eyes  clear  and  prominent, 
with  ears  standing  well  out  from  the  head,  breaking  evenly 
and  smoothly  toward  the  point,  but  would  even  prefer  a 
standing-up  ear  to  a  drop  or  flop  ear,  as  a  drop  or  flop  ear, 
flabby  jowl  and  under  line  in  my  experience  are  not  rus- 
tlers and  are  more  inclined  to  disease  from  their  slothful- 
ness,  and  these  bad  points  are  generally  found  together. 
The  bone  should  not  be  too  large,  but  of  fine  and  strong 
texture,  firm,  standing  erect  on  their  pins,  tapering  well 
from  arm  and  thigh  down  to  feet.  Some  people  have  an 
idea  that  the  size  is  the  most  desirable  in  the  selection  of  a 
hog,  and  that  large  bones,  no  matter  bow  badly  shaped,  is 
the  hog  for  them,  claiming  that  large  hogs  must  have  ex- 
traordinarily large  bones.  While  a  good  bone  is  desirable, 
if  well  shaped,  a  small  bone  is  more  to  my  notion  than  a 
big,  awkward-shaped  one,  for  this  reason,  a  hog  that  has 
the  right  form  and  small  bone  possesses  the  faculty  of  put- 
ting on  deep  flesh,  and  making  big  returns  for  his  feed,  and 
carrying  to  market  desirable  meat,  while  the  other  is  a 
harder,  longer  feeder  and  goes  to  market  with  a  larger  per 
cent  of  low-priced  meat. 

The  sheep  industry,  like  cattle-raising,  is  undergoing  a 
complete  revolution;  large  bands  are  no  longer  profitable 
in  this  State,  owing  to  the  high  price  of  land.  And  with 
large  bands  of  sheep  relegated  to  the  past,  sheep  husbandry 
becomes  a  farm  industry,  for  it  will  then  pay  well  for  each 
farmer  to  keep  a  few  head  as  farm  auxiliaries,  the  keeping 
of  which  costs  a  mere  trifle  compared  to  the  income  de- 
rived from  selling  the  wool,  or  the  sheep  for  mutton.  In 
keeping  sheep  on  the  farm  it  is  desirable  to  breed  for  the 
large  carcass,  sweet  meat  and  large  fleece.  All  these 
points  have  been  secured  in  Australia  when  bred  for.  and 
the  sheep  secured  have  given  full  satisfaction.  It  is 
claimed  that  even  now  farmers  in  this  State  are  beginning 
to  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  have  a  few  head  of  sheep, 
and  that  as  time  passes  the  larger  proportion  will  keep  a 
few  head  on  the  farm.  With  fewer  large  bands  of  sheep 
there  will  be  a  ready  market  and  at  fairly  satisfactory 
prices  for  the  surplus  raised  on  the  farm. 

Poultry. 

The  number  of  dozens  of  poultry  in  the  State  is  as  follows: 


Al.mjda   3,956; 

Alpi'ie    120 

Amador   118 

Butte   1,810 

Calaveras   2.210 

Colusa   I,9i0 

Contra  Costa   3,540 

Del  Norte   610 

El  Dorado   1.091 

Fresno   7,580 

filenn   1,870 

Humboldt   2  200 

luyo   750 

Kern   6,890 

Lake   I,fi81 

La-sen   610 

Los  Angeles   8  925 

Marin   691 

Mariposa   778 

Mendocino   1,552 

Merced   2  311 

Modoc   911 

Mono   150 

Monterey   6,510 

Napa   3,505 

Nevada   870 

Granite   8,171 

Placer   2,101 


Plumas   690 

Sacramento   7,110 

San  Benito   ],99l 

Sin  Bernardino   3,122 

Sin  Jiiego   3,995 

San  Franjieco   1,610 

San  Joaquin   6,812 

San  Lull  Obispo   4,116 

San  Mateo   902 

Santa  Birbara   3,077 

Santa  Clara   5,963 

Santa  Cruz   2,568 

Shasta   3,109 

-lerra     775 

Siskiyou   1,183 

Solano   3  281 

Sonoma   6,410 

Stanislaus   2,824 

Sutter   2.988 

Tehama   1,633 

Trinitv   555 

Tulare   3  293 

I'uoluraue   919 

Ventura     1,998 

Yolo   2,339 

Yuba   1,335 

Total  dozens  145,556 


As  an  auxiliary  of  the  farm,  poultry-raising  probably 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  list,  for  when  given  the  attention 
it  deserves,  a  good  profit  is  assured,  and  that,  too,  at  a 
comparatively  light  expense.  The  old  slipshod  methods 
must  not  gain  a  foothold  or  else  the  best  results  cannot  be 
had.  Poultry  must  be  studied,  and  as  much  care  given  to 
securing  the  best  stock  as  is  given  to  other  farm  animals 
In  this  State  the  egg  which  commands  the  highest  price 
must  be  white  in  color  and  of  good  size.  Yellow  eggs,  al- 
though claimed  to  be  more  meaty,  are  not  sought  for  by 
the  housewife.    Farmers  recognizing  this,  pay  more  atten- 


tion to  the  Leghorn.  While  the  latter  are  prolific  layers, 
yet  the  fowl  for  marketing  is  small-sized  and  sells  slowly  at 
low  prices.  The  writer's  experience  has  proven  that  across 
between  the  Black  Spanish  and  Houdan  gives  the  best  all- 
around  results.  When  well  crossed,  the  eggs  are  very 
large  and  white  in  color.  The  fowls  are  deep-breasted, 
large-limbed  and  juicy,  besides  they  are  nonsetters  and  free 
layers.  The  Plymouth  Rock  is  justly  held  in  great  favor 
as  a  good,  all-around  bird,  but  the  Wyandotte  probably  ex 
eels.  Both  sell  well  and  at  the  highest  market  prices,  ow- 
ing to  the  esteem  in  which  they  are  h(  Id  by  consumers  for 
both  size  and  flavor.  Of  the  other  breeds,  each  has  friends, 
and  justly  so,  too. 

Dairy  Produce. 

The  receipts  from  California  sources  and  from  the  East 
compare  as  follows: 


luaiifornia 


Poundd. 


1891 
1-90 
1889 
1688 
1887 
1886 
1885 


10,484,900 
11  491,500 
11,098,600! 
8,376  700! 
9.647  100 
9  979,200 

8,oi9.eool 


1,580,900'  12,065,800 
l,f 67,700  1  2  .5.59  200 
4,325,000  15,423,60) 
3,f97,5O0  ll,974,2iX) 
783,600  10  3.30  700 
627,800;  10,607,000 
494.400{   9  604,000 


1891 
1890 
18S9 
1888 
1887 
18S6 
1885 


4,427,800 
5.146,400 
4,272,000 
3  321  700 
3,989,400 
4,070,900 
8  657,500| 


1,830,500 
1,672,600 
1,155,200 
1,614,300 
968,400 
548,100 


6.298  300 
6,818,900 
5  427. 2C0 
4,936.000 
4.957, i-OO 
4,6  9,fKXI 


471,000!  4.128  500 


1891 
1890 
1889  . 
1888 
1887  , 
1886  . 
1885  . 


Lozong      Dozens  Dozens, 


2,156,288 
2,479  886 
2,660,993 
2,210,015 
1,391.745 
1  663,200 
2,778  280 


4,625,000 

3  602  500 

4,210,300 

3,168  741 

1,735,335 

2,192,90 

1,154,09j 


6,681,288 
6,082,3S« 
6,871,290 
5,378,756 
3,127,080 
3,858.100 
3,932,370 


The  above  only  gives  the  receipts  at  this  port,  but  it  is 
claimed  that  fully  75  per  cent  of  the  home  production  and 
60  per  cent  of  the  eastern  shipments  to  this  coast  come  to 
this  city.  If  This  be  the  case  then  it  is  readily  seen  that 
California,  to  supply  the  home  consumption  has  to  increase 
the  sources  of  supply.  But  it  now  looks  as  if  the  dairy  in- 
dustry of  this  State  is  fast  reaching  that  point  when  it  will 
be  self-sustaining,  and  we  will  not  be  dependent  for  sup- 
plies on  the  East  during  any  part  of  the  year.  When  this 
point  is  reached  it  will  no  doubt  be  credited  entirely  to  the 
establishing  of  creameries.  During  the  past  two  years  a 
large  number  of  private  and  and  also  of  cooperative 
creameries  have  been  built  and  equipped  with  the  latest 
improved  machinery.  Nevada,  Washington  and  Oregon 
report  increasing  attention  to  building  creameries.  Cream- 
ery butter  sells  at  an  advance  over  dairy,  owing  to  its  being 
considered  of  more  uniform  grade  and  better  keeping 
qualities  in  hot  weather.  There  has  been  a  decided  in- 
crease in  the  output  of  the  better  grades  of  butter;  this  in- 
crease has  been  at  the  expense  of  the  poorer  grades,  so 
that  the  increase  in  one  is,  to  a  great  extent,  neutralized  by 
a  decrease  in  the  other.  This  but  confirms  a  familiar  law 
of  trade  regarding  supply  and  demand.  The  increased 
supply  of  creamery  butter  on  this  coast  has  cut  off"  very 
materially  the  supply  we  formerly  looked  to  the  central 
States  to  furnish,  and  greatly,  so  far  this  year,  to  con- 
sumers' advantage.  For  the  first  five  months  in  this  year 
the  receipts  of  eastern  butter  were  quite  light  owing  to  a 
light  output  in  the  central  States.  This  decrease  is  said  to 
be  traceable  to  two  causes,  one  of  which  was,  during  the 
spring  months  and  extending  well  into  June,  the  poor  and 
also  impassible  roads  in  the  rural  districts,  and  the  other 
to  fewer  cows  milked.  The  heavy  and  almost  unprece- 
dented rains  in  the  central  States  made  the  roads  so  bad 
that  it  was  next  to  an  impossibility  to  go  among  farmers 
and  gather  cream  in  the  early  part  of  the  season.  With 
good  roads,  cream-gathering  was  resumed;  and  with  good 
natural  pasture  for  cows,  the  output  of  butter  is  very  large. 
But  it  is  conceded  by  the  better-informed  that  even  with  a 
continuance  (which  is  not  at  all  likely)  for  the  next  month 
or  two  of  the  present  increase  in  the  manufacture,  the  de- 
ficiency cannot  be  made  good.  In  this  opinion  they  are  fur- 
ther strengthened  by  the  accepted  opinion  that  the  general 
introduction  of  creameries  has  been  followed  by  more 
thorough  and  scientific  feeding,  and  also  by  testing  the 
the  milk  from  each  cow  so  as  to  keep  only  those  whose 
milk  gives  the  highest  tests.  This  has  been,  and  is  still 
being  done  in  European  countries  where  creameries  have 
taken  strong  hold.  By  this  policy  at  the  East  there  has 
been  a  weeding  out  of  the  poorer  milkers,  and  they  have 
not,  as  yet,  been  replaced,  for  it  takes  time  to  breed  np  to 
the  standard  now  demanded  by  those  dairymen  and 
farmers  who  keep  cows  for  all  the  profit  that  can  be  got 
out  of  them.  This  breeding  calls  'or  cows  that  give  a  good 
flow  of  rich  milk  and  which  also  have  carcasses  and  off"- 
spring  that  sell  at  the  highest  figures  in  the  open  market.  The 
decreased  supply  of  butter  at  the  East,  while  causing  mar- 
ket values  to  appreciate,  did  not  cause  prices  to  advance 
as  high  as  they  should  with  all  else  equal.  Probably  one, 
if  not  the  most  important  factor  in  keeping  the  market 
from  going  as  higti  as  the  supply  and  demand  under 
ordinary  circumstances  would  send  it,  is  the  increasing 
numbers  of  oleomargarine  factories  at  the  East.  In 
Chicago  alone  there  are  six  factories,  whose  combined 
product  is  estimated  to  displace  the  product  of  over  300.000 
cows.  The  Mercantile  and  Exchange  Advocate,  published 
at  New  York,  in  its  issue  of  July  2d,  claims  that  there  are 
about  20  oleomargarine  factories  in  the  United  States. 
The  same  authority  boldly  asserts,  and  the  facts  evidently 
bear  it  out,  that  under  the  present  law  there  is  a  con- 
tinued increase  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  the  article. 
This  should  be  accepted  as  proof  positive  of  the  correct- 
ness of  assertions  heretofore  made  th.it  the  present  national 
law  bearing  on  oleomargarine  is  in  the  interest  of  rich  and 
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powerful  companies.  With  a  large  and  steadily  increasing 
output  of  the  stuff  in  the  hands  ot  rich  combines,  the  profits 
in  dairying  are  threatened  to  be  reduced  to  such  low  per- 
centages as  to  draw  the  dairying  industry  down  to  the  low- 
est standard  of  agricultural  enterprises.  With  this  inevi- 
table result  staring  in  the  face  all  that  are  directly  and  indi- 
rectly in  dairying,  it  seems  the  height  of  wisdom  that  more 
energetic  measures  should  be  taken  to  fight  to  a  successful 
issue  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  oleomargarine  as  now 
carried  on. 

Eggs. 

Dealers  in  eggs  state  that  consumers  are  discriminating 
more  in  favor  of  large  eggs.  This  demand  causes  the  re- 
tail trade  to  watch  the  size  more  closely,  for  by  getting 
large  and  attractive  eggs  they  are  assured  of  quicker  sales, 
even  when  an  advance  in  the  price  is  demanded  over  that 
a:ked  for  the  smaller.  This  is  reflected  by  the  trade  of 
wholesale  commission  merchants,  (or  with  them  small  eggs 
ate  hard  to  seli,  even  at  a  decided  reduction  from  the  price 
of  large  and  attractive  eggs.  Not  only  the  size,  but  the 
quality  also,  is  given  more  attention.  Eggs  gathered  and 
marketed  daily  command,  if  of  good,  average  size,  from 
three  to  six  per  cent  more  than  do  eggs  "  as  is,"  and  which 
are  also  of  unequal  or  varying  sizes.  "  Ranch  eggs  "  do 
not  now  have  the  significance  they  formerly  had,  for  now 
eggs  sell  on  merit  and  not  on  name.  The  experienced 
handler  can  tell  at  a  glance,  or  by  handling,  which  are  over 
two  or  three  days  old,  and  pays  accordingly.  By  reference 
to  our  commercial  department,  the  range  in  prices  speaks 
more  plainly  than  do  words  the  exaction  of  trade  in  con- 
forming to  closer  discriminating  consumers.  The  eggs 
should  be  white,  for  the  bulk  of  the  eastern  eggs  sold  m 
our  market  are  dark.  To  secure  hens  that  lay  large-sized, 
white  eggs  should  be  the  chief  aim  of  the  farmer,  and  prob- 
ably no  better  breed  can  be  had  than  the  Houdan  Black 
Spanish.  By  breeding  a  pen  of  Black  Spanish  hens  to  a 
Houdan  cock,  hens  are  secured  which  are  nonsetters  and 
which  are  layers  of  large,  white  eggs.  Besides,  the  fowls 
have  the  large,  juicy  breast  of  the  Houdan  and  the  large 
limb  of  the  Black  Spanish,  both  excellent  attractions  to 
consumers. 

The  Vintage- 

Winfield  Scott,  secretary  of  the  Board  of  State  Viticul- 
tural  Commissioners  reports  as  follows: 

The  viticultural  industry  of  California  is  in  a  peculiar 
state.  As  far  as  the  wine  market  is  concern'ed,  there  are 
three  conditions  existing,  which  would  seem  to  be  incom- 
patible. These  are:  ist.  Increasing  consumption.  2d. 
Decreasing  production.  3d.  Low  prices.  That  this  con- 
dition can  exist  at  all  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  for  five 
years  we  have  had  a  period  of  depression  in  the  wine  mar- 
ket, unexampled,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  any  California 
industry.  In  the  period  from  1880  to  1885  we  had  an  era 
of  planting  wine-grape  vineyards,  and  at  the  same  time 
there  was  no  commensurate  development  of  the  American 
market.  At  that  time  it  was  fondly  believed  that  a  market 
would  be  found  whenever  the  wine  was  ready  for  shipment, 
and  that  almost  any  variety  of  grape  could  be  depended 
upon  in  any  section  to  produce  a  good  wine  and  to  return 
a  fair  profit  to  the  grower.  How  rude  the  awakening  has 
been  we  all  know.  When  the  great  acreage  of  vines  set 
out  in  the  years  specified  came  into  bearing,  the  problem 
of  disposing  of  the  wine  became  a  vital  one.  Under  strict 
competition,  prices  receded  year  by  year  until  1891,  which 
time  marks  perhaps  the  lowest  ebb  of  the  business.  But 
at  the  same  time,  consequent  upon  this  competition  and 
low  prices,  the  demand  from  the  American  market  grew 
steadily,  and  in  fact  most  surprisingly.  To  day,  as  far  as 
quantity  goes,  we  have  the  most  satisfactory  market  ever 
known  in  the  wine  trade.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  we  al- 
ways underestimated  our  production  of  wine.  1  say  this 
because  there  is  a  large  home  market  to  be  met — how  large 
is  not  definitely  known.  Commonly  placed  at  5,000,000 
gallons  annually,  1  do  not  think  it  is  less  than  8,000,000 
gallons,  and  it  may  possibly  reach  10,000,000  gallons.  This 
will  not  seem  excessive,  when  it  is  rememb°red  that  besides 
the  hundreds  of  small  retail  wine  stores  to  be  found  all 
over  the  coast,  almost  every  wineproducer  is  in  fact  a  retail 
dealer,  and  has  some  trade  direct  with  the  consumers. 
Moreover,  there  is  a  demand  for  12,000,000  annually  from 
the  East  and  from  foreign  countries.  There  has  been  an 
increase  of  about  100  per  cent  in  this  business  in  the  past 
five  years.  This  will  give  some  idea  of  the  immense  strides 
taken  by  the  shipping  trade  since  1887,  when  the  present 
depression  really  began.  Turning  now  to  the  production. 
Repirts  from  the  principal  producing  sections  indicate  that 
there  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  the  total  production  of 
this  year  will  exceed  13,000,000  gallons — of  which  less  than 
3,000,000  gallons  will  be  of  the  varieties  known  to  the  trade 
as  sweet  wines,  and  including  ports,  sherries,  angelicas, 
muscatelles,  etc.  Many  causes  have  brought  about  the 
small  production  of  this  year.  There  has  been,  as  is  known, 
a  terrible  destruction  of  the  vine  in  southern  California  by 
what  is  called  the  Anaheim  disease;  and  in  Napa  valley, 
Sonoma  county  and  Solano  county  the  phylloxera  has  de- 
stroyed many  thousands  of  acres  of  vines.  Many  vine- 
yardists,  discouraged  by  long-continued  low  prices,  have 
rooted  up  their  vin«>s  and  have  planted  other  crops.  Fur- 
thermore, this  season  has  been  most  unpropiiious  for  a 
large  crop.  I  doubt  if  there  will  be  over  a  half  crop  in 
Napa  and  Sonoma  counties,  owing  to  frost,  unseasonable 
hot  and  cold  weather,  to  dropping  of  grapes  (coulure),  and 
to  other  causes.  In  Santa  Clara  and  other  counties  there 
will  not  be  to  exceed  a  two-thirds  crop.  At  this  juncture, 
the  stock  of  wine  in  the  State  becomes  of  importance. 
Knowing  this,  and  knowing  the  prospective  crop  and  certain 
demand,  it  is  possible  to  predict  with  reasonable  certainty 
when  the  long-promised  revival  of  the  industry  will  come 
to  pass.  The  most  careful  estimates  place  the  stock  in  San 
Francisco  and  in  the  interior  cellars  at  not  over  15  000,000 
gallons.  At  the  present  rate  of  consumption,  this  is  but 
nine  rmnths'  supply,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  much 
of  it  IS  owned  by  people  who  are  amply  able  to  hold  for 
better  prices,  and  who  will  not  sell  until  such  can  be  ob- 
tained. 
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Vitioultural  Situation  in  San  Joaquin  Valley. 

Office  Viticultural  Commission.  ) 

S.  F.,  Aug.  22,  1892.  J 
To  THE  Editor: — I  take  pKasure  in  enclosing  herewith  an  ad- 
vance proof-sheet  of  the  report  of  president  George  West,  as  commis- 
sioner for  the  San  Joaquin  district,  in  which  the  situation  of  the  raisin 
industry  is  discussed.  This  is  supplementary  to  his  report  of  Febru- 
ary, 1891. 

The  proof  is  sent  you  that  the  suggestions  therein  contained  may 
be  brought  before  the  raisin-producers  of  the  State,  at  as  early  a  date 
as  possible. 

'I'he  annual  report  of  the  board,  of  which  this  report  is  a  part,  will 
be  ready  for  distribution  in  about  six  weeks. 

Winfield  Scott,  Sec'y. 

GEORGE  WEST'S  REPORT. 

Since  my  last  report  there  has  been  no  material  change 
in  the  condition  of  the  viticultural  interests  in  this  district. 

In  the  county  of  San  Joaquin,  little  interest  has  ever  been 
taken  in  vine-growing,  although  the  vineyards  now  planted 
produce  large  crops  which  have  always  commanded  fair 
prices  and  have  yielded  returns  much  more  remunerative 
than  grain.  This  is  especially  true  of  table-grapes,  which 
can  always  be  relied  upon  to  produce  $100  per  acre  at 
present  prices.  There  seems  no  immediate  danger  of  over- 
doing this  branch  of  the  industry,  although  the  market  will 
always  be  uncertain  and  fluctuate  with  the  fruit  crop  of  the 
East.  All  table-grapes  will  produce  a  good  neutral  brandy 
and  consequently  will  be  in  demand  at  the  wineries  in 
years  of  depression  at  approximately  the  same  price  paid 
for  low-grade  wine  grapes. 

There  has  been  no  increase  in  the  acreage  of  vines  in 
San  Joaquin  county. 

Stanislaus  county  planted  quite  an  area  in  raisin-grapes 
in  the  winter  of  1890-91.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Mer- 
ced, Fresno,  Tulare  and  Kern  counties,  and  it  is  probable 
that  10,000  acres  of  Muscats  were  planted  in  the  winter  of 
1890-91.  It  is  only  fair  to  estimate  that  the  plantings  of 
1891  and  1892  would  do  more  than  ofiset  the  acreage  of 
older  vines  abandoned  because  planted  on  poor  lands. 

Fresno  county  is,  of  course,  the  leading  grape-growing 
county  of  the  district. 

The  business  of  growing  wine-grapes  in  this  county  has 
suffered  with  the  general  depression  throughout  the  State. 
The  wine  market  presents  the  remarkable  spectacle  of  in- 
creased consumption,  decreased  production  and  low  prices. 
This  state  of  affairs  cannot  long  exist,  and  a  reaction  is 
sure  to  come. 

The  vintage  of  1891  in  Fresno  was  very  large  and  the 
prices  were  unsatisfactory.  The  coming  vintage  will  be  re- 
lieved by  the  drying  of  a  considerable  amount  of  wine 
grapes. 

Contrary  to  my  expectations,  the  prices  received  by  the 
raisin-growers  for  their  crop  of  1891  were  hardly  satisfac- 
tory. The  crop  of  1892  was  severely  damaged  by  coulure 
— so  severely,  indeed,  as  to  amount  to  an  almost  total  loss 
of  the  first  crop  in  many  of  the  young  vineyards.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  and  also  of  the  general  shortage  of  the 
fruit  crop  in  the  East,  the  prices  for  the  year  1892  will  be 
highly  remunerative.  This  fact,  however,  should  not  in- 
duce extension  of  the  acreage  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  Muscat^  grape,  for  there  is  nothing  in  the  present  out- 
look to  justify  the  venture.  By  far  the  largest  part  of  the 
vineyards  of  the  valley  are  not  yet  in  bearing,  and  will  at 
the  next  good  season  produce  a  crop  so  unwieldy  as  to 
completely  demoralize  the  whole  industry,  unless  steps  are 
taken  to  provide  all  possible  outlets  and  to  vastly  improve 
the  facilities  for  handling  the  crop.  One  of  the  most  seri- 
ous features  of  the  whole  business  is  the  competition  of  the 
Zante  currant  now  admitted  into  this  country  free  of  duty. 
Immense  quantities  of  these  currants  are  dumped  on  the 
markets  of  New  York  at  prices  which  we  cannot  meet — 
especially  with  labor  costing  $1.50  per  day  against  Euro- 
pean labor  costing  about  20  cents  per  day. 

Those  growers  who  have  established  brands  will  always 
be  in  a  position  to  command  better  prices  for  their  goods 
than  those  who  are  compelled  to  sell  to  the  packers. 

The  disposition  of  the  second-crop  Muscats  is  a  matter 
wotthy  of  the  most  serious  consideration.  A  yield  of  one 
ton  per  acre  of  second-crop  grapes  from  the  raisin  vine- 
yards of  Fresno  and  Tulare,  when  in  full  bearing,  will  pro- 
duce an  aggregate  tonnage  apalling  to  contemplate.  It  is 
conceded  by  all  growers  th^t  the  drying  of  this  second  crop 
will  in  a  few  years  be  out  of  the  question.  What  can  be 
done  with  them  f  There  will  be  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  tons  to  dispose  of.  During  the  past  summer  a  great 
deal  has  been  said  about  converting  these  second-crop 
grapes  into  wine  and  brandy,  but  the  amount  which  could 
be  so  consumed  would  not  in  any  way  affect  the  aggregate 
production  of  grapes. 

The  wine  market  is,  has  been  and  will  be  fully  supplied 
by  the  vineyards  planted  in  wine-grapes,  and  the  wineries 
will  naturally  handle  all  the  Muscats  that  can  possibly  be 
marketed.  So  much  can  be  used  and  no  more;  and  an  at- 
tempt to  force  a  large  amount  of  Muscat  wine  or  brandy 
into  consumption  would  result  simply  in  depressing  the 
market,  so  that  there  would  be  no  profit  left.  The  flavor  of 
the  Muscat  brandy  is  very  pronounced,  and  is  much  ad- 
mired by  some  people.  However,  to  the  general  public  it 
is  unknown,  and  to  cultivate  the  public  taste  will  take  years. 
If  some  means  could  be  devised  for  making  neutral  grape 
spirit  from  the  second-crop  Muscat,  the  whole  question 
would  be  solved;  for  a  very  large  amount  of  such  spirit 
could  be  expor  ed. 

The  making  of  table  syrup  is  a  matter  which  should  be 
investigated  by  the  raisin-growers  of  Fresno.  Such  a  syrup 
condensed  under  a  vacuum  would  present  a  beautiful  ap- 
pearance, and  would  be  an  article  which  could  possibly  be 
exported  There  are  several  methods  of  producing  this 
syrup.  I  have  devoted  considerable  attention  to  this  mat- 
ter, and  carried  out  a  line  of  experiments  with  Mr.  H.  S. 
Lord,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  which  demonstrated  that  an  arti- 


cle could  be  produced  pleasing  both  to  the  eye  and  to  the 
taste.  There  would  be  a  large  market  for  such  a  product 
as  a  temperance  fruit  drink,  and  also  as  a  syrup  for  general 
table  and  household  use.  There  is  also  another  process, 
owned  by  the  Yaryan  Co.,  of  Toledo,  Ohio.  These  should 
both  be  investigated  by  the  raisin-growers  of  the  San  Joa- 
quin valley.  There  may  be  some  methods  in  use  in  the 
South  which  would  be  practicable  here. 

I  have  in  this  report  made  no  attempt  at  the  compilation 
of  statistics  total  production,  importations,  consumption, 
etc.,  but  shall  in  my  next  report  give  as  close  estimates  as 
possible  for  the  years  1891  and  1892. 

I  am  aware  that  the  publication  of  reports  and  statistics 
of  the  general  tenor  of  my  report  of  1890  is  not  popular 
with  people  who  own  large  tracts  of  land  which  they  would 
like  to  subdivide  and  sell,  but  in  closing  I  would  state  that 
the  opinions  I  have  advanced  are  backed  by  the  most 
practical  growers  of  California.  George  West, 

Commissioner  for  the  San  Joaquin  District. 


Why  California  Wines  are  not  Better. 

J.  Knouth  of  Sacramento  gives  the  Bee  his  views  as  fol- 
lows: "  We  have  in  California  a  climate  unsurpassed  in 
any  part  of  the  world,  as  far  as  known,  for  the  growth  and 
perfection  of  the  grape.  We  are  less  troubled  with  in- 
sects and  pests  (the  phylloxera  excepted),  destructive  to 
the  vines,  than  any  wine-growing  district  in  Europe.  We 
have  also  plenty  of  clean,  suitable  grounds  for  vineyard 
purposes,  but  almost  invariably  has  the  low,  rich  ground 
been  selected  for  a  vineyard,  and  contrary  to  the  re- 
peated warnings  by  those  understanding  the  matter.  The 
bitter  consequences  of  the  present  have  been  fully  foretold 
by  those  whose  warnings  were  unheeded  on  this  point. 
The  throwing  of  such  a  rn^ss  of  new,  nonpalatable  wine  on 
the  market  could  not  result  otherwise  than  as  a  damage 
even  to  really  fine  wines.  Educating  people's  taste  to  a 
liking  for  such  faulty  wines,  is  a  long-winded  operation. 
We  have  grapegrowers  making  their  own  wine,  and  believ- 
ing it  to  be  pure,  but  they  will  not  use  any  of  their  own 
production.  They  do  not  like  its  taste,  but  they  wish  to 
sell  it  for  a  good  price  to  others  whose  taste  may  be  edu- 
cated. 

Another  drawback  is  the  total  ignorance  of  many  in  the 
art  of  making  wine.  Many  of  those  having  learned  some- 
thing of  wine-making  in  other  countries  where  the  com- 
pound of  the  fresh  juice  and  the  conditions  of  climate  dif- 
fer so  much  from  ours,  adhere  to  their  old  methods  and 
naturally  without  making  much  headway. 

Another  evil  is  the  large  vineyards  held  by  one  owner. 
At  the  time  of  gathering  the  fruit  the  hurry  is  often  so 
great  that,  in  order  to  keep  everybody  busy,  the  grapes  are 
cut  in  advance  and  piled  up  in  heaps  waiting  to  be  crushed. 
This  is  a  most  pernicious  practice,  which  permits  the  grape 
to  heat  up  and  sour  before  the  fresh  juice  is  boused. 

Put  all  this  together  and  see  if  any  but  bad  results  can 
be  expected,  and  nobody  is  to  blame  but  ourselves.  Of 
course  some  of  our  large  dealers  in  wines  are  at  fault  for 
not  paying  a  better  price  for  upland  grapes  or  wine,  to  en- 
courage the  extending  of  the  I'ke.  They  make  no  distinc- 
tion, thus  discouraging  many  of  the  growers  who  naturally 
say,  "  If  I  can't  dispose  of  my  grapes  or  wine  for  a  better 
price  than  my  neighbor,  John,  whose  water-soaked  adobe 
vineyard  produces  twice  as  much  of  grapes  or  wine  as  my 
upland  vineyard,  there  is  no  use  in  extending  my  vineyard." 
Some  of  these  wine  merchants  have  flooded  the  market 
with  the  most  ordinary  stuff,  having  nothing  in  view  but 
their  immediate  gain,  and  buying  and  selling  at  such  ruin- 
ously low  prices  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  market  our  fine 
wines  under  the  name  of  "  California."  Occasionally  some- 
thing will  turn  up,  promising  relief.  Of  late  some  have 
tried  drying  the  grape  and  sending  the  product  to  France, 
there  to  be  soaked  up  and  made  into  wine.  By  drying  the 
grape  nothing  is  lost  but  the  water;  all  the  qualities,  good 
or  bad,  remain  and  make  themselves  manifest  as  soon  as 
the  wine  is  ready  and  dry.  Similar  tests  were  made  some 
15  years  ago  by  an  Eastern  firm  by  evaporating  the  fresh 
juice  to  syrup,  but  the  result  has  not  proven  satisfactory, 
because  good  and  bad  qualities  of  the  new  wine  were  re- 
tained. 

Grapes  for  the  market,  or  table,  may  be  grown  on  the 
moist  or  lower  grounds,  quality,  such  as  is  requisite  for  a 
good  palatable  wine,  cutting  no  figure  in  table-grapes.  It 
is  the  size,  show  and  shipping  qualities  that  are  wanted,  but 
the  trimming  of  the  vines  should  not  be  performed  in  such 
slipshod  way  as  is  often  the  practice.  The  object  is  to 
have  as  many  full-sized,  showy  grapes  as  possible.  A  large 
quantity  of  small,  indifferent-looking  grapes  is  not  desir- 
able, and  as  the  cullings  will  not  make  a  good  wine,  the 
profit  would  greatly  shrink. 

Some  say,  why  not  turn  such  wines  into  brandy  or  alco- 
hol ?  In  the  first  place,  this  would  be  well  if  a  distilled, 
poor  wine  would  not  influence  the  taste  of  the  brandy  so  as 
to  make  it  less  valuable  and  slow  of  sale.  Alcohol  is  gen- 
erally obtained  from  refuse  of  sugar  factories  and  other 
sources  much  cheaper  than  wine. 

One  thing  should  be  said,  however,  before  closing  this 
unpleasant  subject,  and  that  is,  if  ever  we  begin  again  to 
root  up  our  vineyards,  let  us  spare  those  on  the  uplands. 
The  time  will  come  when  our  wines  will  be  recognized  and 
sought  after  under  their  own  proper  name.  To  attain  this 
end  we  must  learn  the  art  of  wine-making  fundamentally, 
and  we  will  no  longer  be  at  the  mercy  of  anybody.  A  ripe, 
palatable  and  healthy  wine  will  soon  educate  the  people  to 
appreciation  and  liberal  use. 


Ten  immense  logs,  the  largest  ever  cut  in  the  forests 
near  Taroma,  will  be  shipped  to  Chicago  to  go  into  the 
Washington  World's  Fair  building.  Each  log  is  122  feet 
long  and  42  inches  across  at  the  small  end.  Every  two 
logs  required  seven  cars,  35  cars  in  all  being  required  for 
ten  logs.  One  hundred  and  twenty-six  logs  will  be  required 
for  the  foundation  of  the  Washington  building. 
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The  World's  Fair  Exhibit  at  Mechanics'  Institute. 

Producers  should  bear  in  mind  the  display  of  California 
products  in  this  city  next  January  and  the  premiums  for 
which  competition  is  invited.  The  directors  of  the  Me- 
chanics' Institute,  at  a  regular  meeting  held  August  i6th, 
adopted  the  premium  list  for  the  Preliminary  World's  Fair 
Exhibit  of  California,  beginning  January  lo  h  and  closing 
February  25th.  This  premium  list  is  the  result  of  a  large 
amount  of  labor  and  covers  a  much  greater  range  than 
former  premium  lists  of  this  institution.  Owing  to  the 
arrangements  made  with  the  California  World's  Fair  Com- 
mission, special  efforts  are  directed  to  the  calling  out  of 
large  agricultural  and  horticultural  exhibits.  Under  the 
department  of  "  Farm  Products,"  over  $6000  will  be 
awarded  in  cash  premiums,  also  six  gold  medals,  three 
grand  silver  medals,  32  silver  medals,  one  grand  brorze 
medal  and  eight  bronze  medals.  Among  the  awards  are 
the  following : 

For  the  best,  most  extensive  and  varied  exhibit  of  farm  products,  ex- 
clusive of  live  stock,  by  any  county  in  the  State  

 Gold  Medal  and  $1000. 

For  the  second  best  display  Grand  Silver  Medal  and  $500 

For  the  third  best  display  Silver  Medal  and  $400 

For  the  fourth  best  display  Bronze  Medal  and  $250 

For  the  best  display  of  wheat  in  grain  and  sheaf  

 Silver  Medal  and  $100 

For  the  best  display  of  barley  in  grain  and  sheaf  

 Silver  Medal  and  $50 

For  the  best  display  of  oats  in  grain  and  sheaf.  .Silver  Medal  and  $50 
For  the  best  display  of  rye  in  grain  and  sheaf.  .Silver  Medal  and  $50 
For  the  best  display  of  corn  in  ear  and  stalk,  excellence  and  variety 

considered  _  Silver  Medal  and  $50 

For  the  Ijest  general  display  of  citrus  fruits  by  the  p  oducer  

 Gold  Medal  and  $400 

For  the  second  best  display  of  citrus  fruits  by  the  producer  ; . . . . 

 Silver  Medal  and  $300 

For  the  best  general  display  of  citrus  fru'ts  by  dealer,  quality  and 

variety  considered  Silver  Medal  and  $too 

For  the  second  best  general  display  of  citrus  fruits  by  the  dealer, 

quality  and  variety  considered  Bronze  Medal  and  $50 

Best  display  citron  of  commerce   Silver  Medal 

Best  display  and  variety  of  apples  by  the  producer  

 Silver  Medal  and  $ioo 

Second  best  display  and  variety  of  apples  by  the  producer  

 Silver  Medal  and  $50 

Best  display  and  variety  of  pears  by  the  producer  

  Grand  Bronze  Medal  and  $100 

Second  best  display  and  variety  of  peais  by  the  producer  

 Bronze  Medal  and  $50 

Best  display  of  California  raisins  Gold  Medal  and  J200 

Second  best  display  of  California  raisins  Silver  Medal  and  $100 

Best  general  display  of  dried  fruits  by  the  producer  

 Gold  Medal  and  $200 

Second  best  display  of  dried  fruits  by  the  producer  

 *  Silver  Medal  and  $100 

Best  display  of  cultivated  nuts  by  the  producer,  variety  and  quahty 

considered  Gold  Medal  and  $50 

Second  Ijest  display  ot  cultivated  nuts  by  the  producer,  variety  and 

quality  considered. .....   '^ilver  Medal  and $25 

Best  display  of  canned  and  preserved  fruits  and  vegetables  

 Gold  Medal 

Second  best  display  of  canned  and  preserved  fruits  and  vegetables. . . 

 Grand  Silver  Medal 

Best  display  of  pickles  and  sauces  Silver  Medal 

Best  display  of  jellies  in  glass  — home  made  Silver  Medal  and  $25 

B'st  display  of  dried  figs  by  the  producer  Silver  Medal  and  $100 

Second  best  display  of  dried  figs  by  producer  

 Bronze  Medal  and  $50 

Best  display  of  dried  prunes  by  the  producer.  .Silver  Medal  and  $100 
Second  best  display  of  dried  prunes  by  the  producer  

 Bronze  Medal  and  $50 

Best  display  of  jams  in  glass — home  made  Silver  Medal  and  $25 

Best  display  of  preserved  fruits  in  glass— home  made  

 Silver  Medai  and  $25 

Best  assortment  and  quality  of  pickles — home  made  

 Silver  Medal  and  $25 

B3St  general  display  of  vegetables,  quality  and  quantity  considered. . . 

 Silver  Medal  and  $50 

Second  tiest  display  of  vegetables  Bronze  Medal  and  $25 

B;st  display  of  butter  Silver  Medal  and  $25 

Best  display  of  cheese  Silver  Medal  and  $25 

Best  apparatus  and  methods  for  treatment  of  milk  and  cream  

 Silver  Medal 

Best  display  of  California  honey  in  the  comb. .  .Silver  Medal  and  $50 
Second  Ijest  display  of  California  honey  in  the  comb  

 Bronze  Medal  and  $25 

Best  display  of  wool,  not  less  than  four  fleeces.  .S  Iver  Medal  and  $50 

B-st  display  of  cotton,  not  less  than  50  tb;  Silver  Medal  and  $25 

Best  display  of  mohair,  not  less  than  10  lbs. . .  .Bronze  Medal  and  $15 

Best  remedies  and  appliances  for  destroying  insects  .Silver  Medal 

Be't  display  of  boos,  not  less  than  25  lb;  Silver  Medal  and  $25 

Best  display  of  Chevalier  barley,  in  grain  for  brewing  

 Silver  Medal  and  $15 

Best  display  of  cured  forage  plants  and  grasses  $100 

Best  display  of  indigenous  foods  $100 

In  addition  to  the  awards  above  mentioned,  the  follow- 
ing special  cash  prizes  are  offered,  to  be  awarded  to  county 
exhibits  fully  in  place  on  the  opening  day  of  the  exhibition  : 

For  the  most  complete  exhibit  $500 

For  the  most  original  and  attractive  exhibit  $250 

For  the  widest  range  of  useful  products  $250 

These  latter  are  special  awards  and  are  in  addition  and 
without  regard  to  any  other  awards  which  may  be  made  to 
the  different  counties,  being  special  inducements  offered  to 
counties  to  have  their  displays  in  place  on  the  opening  day 
of  the  exhibition.  The  awards  in  the  Art  Department  will 
include  cash  premiums  of  over  $1000,  together  with  a 
liberal  assortment  of  silver,  grand  bronze  and  bronze 
medali.  In  addition  to  these  awards,  over  $4000  will  be 
expended  for  awards  and  medals  in  the  other  departments 
of  the  exhibition.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  freight 
on  all  displays  for  this  preliminary  exhibit  will  be  paid  by 
the  Institute  and  Commission,  all  that  is  required  of  the 
exhibitor  being  to  box  his  products  and  deliver  them  for 
shipment  to  the  nearest  railway  station  or  steamer  landing. 
Detailed  information  can  be  had  on  application  to  Charles 
B.  Turrill,  manager  of  the  Preliminary  Exhibit,  room  63, 
Flood  building,  San  Francisco. 


Stacking  Hay. 

Frank  S  Chapin,  the  Record  Union's  traveling  corre- 
spondent, writes  the  followig  description  of  a  cheap  plan 
adopted  by  a  Modoc  county  farmer  for  stacking  hay: 

Where  stock  raising  is  the  leading  industry,  winter-feed- 
ing is  necessary,  and  as  stock  must  be  sold  at  a  price  that 
those  are  willing  to  pay  who  drive  them  hundreds  of  miles 
and  then  fatten  them  before  marketing,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  put  up  most  hay  at  the  least  expense. 

Acting  under  this  stimulus,  the  farmers  of  Modoc  county 
have  shown  much  ingenuity.  Peter  Peterson  of  Fort  Bid- 
well  was  putting  up  his  hay  from  bunched  winrows  in  this 
way:  He  hitches  a  horse  to  each  end  of  a  big  rake  or 
"buck,"  and  draws  about  looo  pounds  at  once  to  the  end 
of  the  stack.  The  horses  are  then  detached  and  a  wire 
rope,  running  over  the  stack,  is  attached  and  another  team 
hauls  the  load,  buck  and  all,  up  a  slide  and  over  the  top  of 
the  stack.  All  the  handling  that  is  necessary  is  to  keep 
the  stack  nearly  level,  and  this  system  packs  the  hay  so 
solid  in  the  center  that  it  does  not  wet  down. 

The  buck  is  made  by  taking  a  4x6  scantling,  12  feet 
long,  and  inserting  six  two-inch  teeth  four  feet  long,  hori- 
zontally, and  foiir  vertically.  An  iron  hook  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  scantling,  at  each  end,  and  six  feet  of  chain 
dragging,  forms  the  center  and  completes  the  rig.  A 
horse  is  hitched  to  each  end  by  a  i2-foot  rope,  and  the 
cross-lines  are  lengthened  to  keep  the  horses  about  that 
distance  apart.  The  driver  and  horses  soon  acquire  the 
tact  necessary  to  gather  up  a  thousand  pounds  easily  and 
bring  it  to  the  stack. 

For  two  teams  they  use  four  bucks,  so  that  an  empty 
one  is  always  ready  to  start  out  with.  The  slide  is  like  a 
section  of  a  roof  mounted  on  wheels,  cut  from  the  end  of  a 
log,  and  covered  with  an  18-foot  fencing.  It  is  13  feet 
high  on  the  side  next  the  stack.  At  the  top  is  an  eight- 
inch  log,  rolling  on  gudgeons,  for  th^^  rope  to  run  over. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  stack  more  than  20  feet 
high,  there  is  an  apron  twelve  feet  long  that  is  hinged  at 
the  top  and  drops  down  against  the  stack  uniil  it  is  too 
high  ior  the  main  slide.  Then  the  slide  is  drawn  a  few  feet 
away  and  the  apron  rested  upon  the  stack. 

VVhen  the  buck  has  been  left  at  the  foot  of  the  slide  one 
of  the  men  comes  down  the  slide  from  the  stack  with  the 
wire  rope.  This  is  100  feet  of  ^-inch  steel  rope,  with  two 
X-inch  ropes  at  the  end,  each  30  feet  long.  A  loop  on 
each  of  the  short  ropes  is  dropped  over  hooks  on  the  slide 
and  the  team  at  the  other  end  of  the  stack  hauls  the  hay, 
buck,  man  and  all  up  the  slide  and  along  the  stack  until 
he  gets  ready  to  push  forward  on  the  vertical  teeth  and 
dump  the  load.  As  the  buck  turns,  the  hooks  loosen,  and 
when  freed  from  the  load  it  is  easily  thrown  from  the  stack. 

With  two  white  men  to  run  the  bucks,  three  Indians  on 
the  stack,  and  himself  to  run  the  stacking  team,  Mr.  Peter- 
son said  they  easily  put  up  40  (ons  per  day  in  a  way  that 
was  almost  perfect,  so  far  as  settling  or  injury  from 
weather  was  concerned. 

On  rough  ground,  hay  is  liable  to  be  wasted,  and  where 
it  is  of  alfalfa  or  any  kind  of  clover,  or  extremely  dry, 
there  is  liable  to  be  loss  from  grinding  it  up  or  rubbing  off 
the  leaves. 

Mr.  Peterson  was  building  his  slacks  22  feet  wide  on  a 
frame  set  on  posts  ei^ht  feet  long,  sunk  two  feet  in  the 
ground  and  covered  with  rails.  The  object  was  to  shelter 
the  cattle.  He  only  counted  the  labor  of  getting  out  the 
posts  and  crossbeams,  and  said  it  cost  him  about  $7  per 
stack.  It  would  be  a  good  plan  on  land  subject  to  over- 
flow. 


]I[he  Vetei^inarian. 


Anthrax  or  Splenic  Apoplexy. 

Although  we  have  previously  printed  full  accounts  of  this 
dread  plague  of  the  herds,  we  republish  the  following  from 
the  Kern  Co.  Califortiian  of  last  week  because  of  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  the  disease  in  this  State: 

Please  allow  me  to  answer  a  question  through  your  valu- 
able columns  in  regard  to  a  disease  which  has  caused  the 
loss  of  quite  a  numbgr  of  cattle  in  this  valley  during  the 
past  few  months. 

The  disease  in  question  is  charbon,  or  anthrax  (splenic 
apoplexy.)  It  consists  in  a  special  and  primitive  alteration 
in  the  blood  by  which  an  organism  termed  the  bacillis  an- 
thracis  is  rapidly  developed  and  propagated  and  is  peculiar 
to  the  heibivora  (herb-eating  animals)  and  aves  (birds).  In- 
oculation with  the  blood  or  tissue  of  animals  which  have 
died  with  anthrax  or  its  sequels  induces,  both  in  man  and 
other  animals,  a  malignant  form  of  inflammation  called 
malignant  pustules,  and  for  this  reason  anthrax  is  looked 
upon  and  described  as  a  truly  contagious  disease. 

Anthrax  his  a  very  ancient  history,  beine  described  by 
medical  writers  in  the  early  part  of  the  16  h  century.  It 
was  prevalent  and  of  such  fatal  nature  that  several  hundred 
people  perished  from  partaking  of  the  flesh  of  animals  af- 
fected with  the  disease.  Many  outbreaks  of  anthrax  of 
more  recent  date  have  been  carefully  studied  by  the  med- 
ical fraternity  until  the  true  nature  of  the  disease  is  well 
understood. 

Etiology. — The  influences  which  predispose  to  the  de- 
velopment of  anthrax  are  arranged  by  able  writers  under 
four  principal  heads,  comprising,  respectively,  the  influence 
of  temperature;  wa'er  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  earth 
as  in  swamps,  stagnant  ditches  and  inundated  or  irrigated 
lands;  forage  tainted  with  decomposed  animal  and  vege- 
table matter;  and  by  contagion. 

Influence  of  temperature — The  hygrometric  and  thermo- 
metric  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  always  exercise  a 
marked  action  on  the  organism,  disposing  it  under  certain 
circumstances  to  anthrax,  generally  when  there  are  hot  days 
with  cool  and  humid  nights. 


Influence  of  stagnant  water — The  history  of  the  malady 
demonstrates  that  marshy  and  inundated  or  irrigated  lands 
are  favorable  to  its  development.  In  this  valley  where  the 
land  is  irrigated,  the  water  is  allowed  to  stand  in  the  ditches 
or  in  low  places  and  a  large  amount  of  vegetable  matter 
that  decays  on  the  land  is  leached  out  during  irrigation. 
Then,  the  water  being  allowed  to  settle  in  the  low  places, 
slowly  evaporates  and  leaves  a  strong  solution  of  decayed 
vegetable  and,  in  many  fields,  animal  mat'er.  In  this  water 
is  a  fertile  field  for  the  development  or  propagation  of  the 
bacillis  anthracis,  and  by  a  second  irrigation  the  bacilli  are 
carried  from  their  place  of  propagation  and  lodged  on  the 
vegetation  in  other  parts  of  the  field,  contaminating  the 
provender  with  its  deadly  poison. 

Anthrax  is  also  disseminated  through  the  agency  of  flies. 
I  have  observed  that  the  disease  was  most  prevalent  when 
flies  are  most  numerous,  and  I  have  induced  the  disease  in 
rabbits  and  guinea-pigs  by  inoculating  them  with  flies 
caught  on  the  carcasses  of  animals  which  have  died  of  an- 
thrax. The  flies  themselves  resist  the  influence  of  the  virus, 
although  bacteridae  are  found  in  them. 

Pathology. — The  influence  of  all  these  causes  upon 
animal  economy,  differing  widely  in  their  primary  stages, 
induces  certain  changes  within  the  blood  which  ultimately 
tend  to  grave  alterations  in  its  composition  and  to  its  death 
and  decomposition. 

First  of  all,  we  must  consider  the  influence  of  highly- 
nutritious  and  niirogenous  food  when  suddenly  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  animal  body.  Veterinarians  are  generally 
agreed  that  the  result  is  the  rapid  formation  of  blood 
highly  charged  with  albuminous  material  which  neither  the 
tissue  nutrition  nor  the  excretory  organs  are  calculated  to 
keep  in  anything  like  its  normal  condition.  In  consequence 
of  this,  grave  changes  occur,  by  which  its  constituents  be- 
come degraded  and  the  system  eventually  empoisoned.  If 
it  be  remembered  that  every  tissue  and  organ  of  the  body, 
by  withdrawing  from  the  blood  constituents  which  are  es- 
sential to  their  well  being,  serve  as  excretory  organs  to  the 
rest  of  the  body,  the  subject  will  be  more  clearly  under- 
stood. Wiihout  this  withdrawal  from  the  blood  of  these 
constituents,  by  every  tissue  and  organ,  it  soon  becomes  un- 
fit for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended,  and  the  same 
condition  results  when  it  is  so  rapidly  (and  hence  imper- 
fec'l))  formed  that  the  process  of  tissue  nutrition  cannot 
possibly  eliminate  or  withdraw  from  it  more  than  a  moiety 
of  its  superabundant  constituents. 

For  example,  the  whole  of  the  body  requires  within  a 
given  time  a  certain  quantity  of  plasma  for  all  the  purposes 
of  nutrition,  growth,  heat,  the  formation  of  fat  and  what  is 
eliminated  by  the  excretory  organs;  and  if  within  that 
period  the  quantity  o^"  plasma  far  exceeds  these  require- 
ments, it  naturally  follows  that  the  unused  matter  must  ac- 
cumulate and  there  undergo  such  grave  alterations  as  to 
become  injurious  to  the  animal  economy,  empoison  the 
blood,  modify  its  power  of  absorbing  and  conveying  oxygen 
from  the  lungs,  destroy  the  integrity  of  the  blood  corpuscles 
and  convert  it  into  a  proper  habitat  for  the  development 
and  growth  of  low  organisms,  which  cause  within  it  aseptic 
or  putrefactive  action  by  which  its  vitality  is  uliimately  de- 
stroyed. It,  in  fact,  brings  about  a  condition  of  the  blood 
similar  to  that  which  can  be  produced  artificially  by  the  in- 
troduction of  decomposing  animal  matter  or  by  giving  it 
with  the  foad  upon  which  the  animal  is  fed.  When  the 
blood  is  so  altered,  it  tends  to  accumulate  in  the  vessels  of 
the  soft  structures  of  the  body,  such  as  the  areolar  tissue 
(that  substance  which  connects  the  skin  to  the  body), 
spleen,  enteric  mucous  membrane  and  lungs,  where  it  rap- 
idly transudes  through  the  walls  of  the  altered  and  de- 
bilitated blood  vessels  and  constitutes  the  various  local 
manifestations,  giving  all,  or  a  portion  of  those  organs  a 
black,  congested  appearance  (in  postmortem),  misleading 
many  stockowners  to  believe  the  animals  die  from  indi- 
gestion or  inflammation  of  some  one  or  more  of  these  or- 
gans, which  is  not  the  case. 

It  is  supposed  by  many  that  anthrax  (black  leg)  and 
splenic  fever  were  of  spontaneous  origin;  but  in  opposition 
to  this  theory,  we  have  the  observations  of  many  eminent 
pathologists  who  maintain  that  the  malady  is  due  to  the 
pr()pagation  of  a  now  well-known  organism — the  bacillus 
anthracis.  Various  experiments  have  proven  that  these 
bacilli  will  resist  inclement  weather  and  elements  for  an 
indefinite  period  of  time  and  still  remain  virulent  and  active 
if  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  from  which  they  derive  ox- 
ygen and  thereby  live.  It  has  been  fully  demonstrated 
that  the  bacilli  lose  their  virulence  or  die  when  deprived  of 
oxygen  by  being  placed  in  a  sealed  vessel.  They  are  also 
destroyed  or  rendered  inert  when  exposed  to  a  temperature 
of  195°  Fahr. 

These  experiments  fully  demonstrate  the  necessity  of 
either  burning  or  burying  deep  the  carcasses  of  all  animals 
which  die,  and  the  former  is  preferable.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  find  a  number  of  dead  carcasses  lying  exposed  to 
the  elements  on  ranges  and  pastures  of  our  stockgrowers, 
especially  sheepmen,  and  then  people  will  wonder  why  dis- 
ease or  sickness  of  their  family  and  stock  occurs,  and  will 
attribute  it  to  ill-luck,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Al- 
most criminal  negligence  is  the  fault.  Our  State  Board  of 
Health  should  look  after  the  matter  and  ask  that  stringent 
legislation  be  brought  to  compel  the  cremation  or  deep 
burial  of  all  animals  that  die.  In  the  putrifying  blood  of 
one  sheep  there  would  form  sufficient  bacilli  to  kill  100 
head  of  cattle  if  they  were  inoculated. 

Dilution  of  the  fluid  containing  bacilli  with  a  moderate 
quantity  of  water  has  no  effect  on  its  virulence,  but  a  large 
quantity  of  water  destroys  it  or  prevents  the  development 
of  the  bacilli. 

Anthrax,  or  splenic  fever,  is  not  transmitted  by  infection 
from  one  animal  to  another,  for  animals  kept  in  the  closest 
proximity  to  diseased  ones,  and  placed  under  the  icost  fa- 
vorable conditions  for  infection  through  the  air,  do  not  be- 
come diseased. 

Mice  and  rabbits  seem  capible  of  eating  food  containing 
bacilli  with  impunity  and  flies  may  gorge  themselves  with 
the  infected  blood  and  suffer  no  harm,  but  horses,  cattle, 
dogs,  cats  and  ferrets  succumb  after  partaking  of  either 
food  or  water  contaminated  with  the  virus.  T, 
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]IIhe  I^ojvie  C[iRebE. 


TJie  Sleep. 

"  He  givelh  His  beloved  sleep." — Psalm  cxxvii:2, 

Of  all  the  thoughts  of  God  that  are 
Borne  inward  unto  souls  afar, 

Along  the  Psalmist's  music  deep, 
Do  tell  me  if  that  any  is 
For  gift  or  grace  surpassing  this  — 
"  He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep"? 

What  would  we  give  to  our  beloved? 
The  hero's  heart  to  be  unmoved; 

The  poet's  star-tuned  harp,  to  sweep; 
The  patriot's  voice,  to  teach  and  rouse; 
The  monarch's  crown,  to  light  the  brows?  — 
"  He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep." 

What  do  we  give  to  our  beloved  ? 
A  little  faith  all  undisproved, 

A  little  dust  to  overweep. 
And  bitter  memories  to  make 
The  whole  earth  blasted  for  our  sake; 
"  He  givelh  His  beloved  sleep." 

'  Sleep  soft,  beloved  I"  we  sometimes  say. 
bat  have  no  tune  to  charm  away 

Sad  dreams  that  through  the  eyelids  creep. 
But  never  doleful  dream  again 
Shall  break  the  happy  slumber  when 
"  He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep." 

O  Earth,  so  full  of  dreary  noises  I 
O  men,  with  wailing  in  your  voices  ! 
O  delved  gold,  the  wailers  heap  1 

0  strife,  O  curse,  that  o'er  it  all  I 
God  strikes  a  silence  through  you  all. 

And  '"giveth  His  beloved  sUep. " 

His  dews  drop  mutely  on  the  bill; 
His  cloud  above  it  sailetb  still, 

Though  on  its  slope  men  sow  and  reap. 
More  sottly  than  the  dew  is  shed, 
Or  cloud  is  floated  overhead, 
"  He  giveth  his  beloved  sleep." 

Aye,  men  may  wonder  while  they  scan 
A  living,  thinking,  feeling  man, 

Confirmed  in  such  a  rest  to  keep. 
But  angels  say,  and  through  the  word 

1  think  their  happy  smile  is  heard — 
"  He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep." 

For  me,  my  heart  that  erst  did  go 
Mr  St  like  a  tired  child  at  a  show. 

That  sees  through  tears  the  mummers  leap. 
Would  now  its  wearied  vision  close. 
Would  childlike  on  His  love  repose 

Who  "giveth  His  beloved  sleep." 

And,  friends,  dear  friends,  when  it  shall  be 
That  this  low  breath  is  gone  from  me. 

And  round  my  bier  ye  come  to  weep, 
Let  one,  most  loving  of  you  all. 
Say,  "  Not  a  tear  must  o'er  her  fall — 

He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep." 

—  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 


Daniel  Dicker's  Pall. 

Written  for  the  Rural  Press  by  Duank  Moblby. 

Forty  years  old  !  Not  old  for  a  man,  but 
old  for  a  boy,  certainly ;  and  little,  so  that 
the  coat  he  wrore  and  the  shoes  which  cov- 
ered his  feet  were  bought  of  juvenile  stock. 
And  he  shaved  his  face,  every  hair  off,  and 
perpetually  wore  a  little  bell-crowned  hat, 
more  crown  than  brim,  making  him  look  be- 
neath it  like  a  court-jester  or  like  Barnum's 
buffoon. 

As  his  ears  were  quick  to  hear,  he  knew 
that  many  called  him  "  the  little  old  boy." 
But  he  had  a  manly  heart,  manly  principles 
and,  moreover,  he  was  a  man,  his  vote  be- 
ing as  weighty  and  consequential  as  that  of 
any  other  man. 

It  was  true,  however,  that  he  was  just 
about  mature  when  he  became  forty.  All 
his  life  he  had  plugged  about  at  this  thing 
and  that — gardening,  cow-milking,  rough 
carpentry  and  such  like  employments,  but 
with  little  or  no  success  at  any  of  them,  and 
injured  by  a  fall  while  shingling  a  barn,  was 
so  hurt  as  to  be  of  little  good  along  that  line 
ever  afterward.  There  were  odd  jobs  for 
the  women  folks  then,  and  as  his  patrons 
bad  little  money,  he  got  little. 

In  an  old,  half-dilapidated  building  which, 
somehow,  he  had  acquired  possession  of,  he 
bestowed  himself  with  his  few  belongings 
and  lived.  Small  as  he  was,  care  rested 
upon  him,  drawing  little  wrinkles  about  his 
eyes  and  ploughing  a  furrow  or  so  along  his 
broad  white  brow.  Though  his  body  was 
small,  his  head  was  big,  and  with  a  good 
deal  in  it. 

But  a  crisis  had  come.  His  fall  had  in- 
jured him  and  his  chore-work  brought  him 
bO  slender  an  income  that  he  was  nearly  on 
the  town.  On  his  pallet  in  his  little,  old,  un- 
used building,  he  lay  deliberating  about  it. 
And  the  more  he  thought  about  it,  the  more 
he  realized  the  necessity  of  his  having  a 
business  of  his  own.  How  foolish  he  had 
been,  to  be  sure,  serving  others  year  after 
year  (or  the  miserly  pittance  they  paid  !  "  I 
shall  have  a  business  of  my  own."  .So  he 
declared  to  himself,  en-soliloquy,  as  he  de- 
liberated. And  it  was  his  accident  that  had 
precipitated  the  necessity.  Despite  the 
little  fellow's  poverty,  he  hbd  hidden  away  a 
funeral  fund— a  small  turn  to  buy  the  coffin 


with  and  fee  the  sravedigger  when  life  should 
cease.  Like  many  another,  he  had  a  horror 
of  the  potter's  field.  "This  little  sum  I'll 
use  for  a  starter."  So  he  soliloquized,  and 
so  he  did,  first  securing  a  long  lease  of  the 
half-ruined  building  for  a  song,  and  next  get- 
ting a  good,  strong  handcart  and  a  few  other 
matters  to  his  liking.  Evidently  under  the 
weather,  no  one  paid  much  attention  to  his 
movements.  But  eventually  they  saw  that 
he  was  out  early  and  in  late,  scouring  the 
little  city  in  all  kinds  of  weather  for  refuse 
tinware,  and,  in  fact,  for  all  sorts  of  old 
junk.  So  he  made  his  first  stake.  Then  he 
bought,  repaired  and  sold  old  furniture,  em- 
ploying a  likely  young  fellow  to  tend  shop 
while  he  was  abroad  with  his  goods.  In  an 
inner  room  he  passed  his  evenings  and  the 
long,  stormy  days  of  winter.  It  was  se- 
cluded and  tew  saw  it;  but  when  seen,  as 
some  were  prying  enough  to  peep  through 
the  crack  of  the  door,  they  saw  daybooks, 
ledgers,  cashbooks  and  all  the  paraphernalia 
of  a  great  business.  Then  the  news  spread 
that  "  the  little  old  boy"  was  doing  exceed- 
ingly well.  But  he  was  not,  simply  common 
or  ordinary  in  the  matter  of  trade.  What 
the  prying  ones  had  discovered  was  a  busi- 
ness college,  the  little  ,  fellow  being  both 
principal  and  pupil.  But  he  mastered  his 
studies,  and  after  awhile  when  real  estate 
was  at  a  lag,  he  bought  the  little  old  house 
and  the  patch  of  ground  which  went  with  it. 
Then  he  new-weatherboarded,  shingled  and 
painted  the  building,  makmg  it  look  as  near 
like  the  other  business  houses  as  possible. 

"  O,  yes,"  he  soliloquized  when  no  one 
was  by,  "  I  must  have  a  sign — in  fact,  two 
of  them." 

Eventually  there  appeared  over  the  double 
front  doors:  "  Daniel  Dicker,  Dealer  in 
Furniture,  New  and  Second  Hand,"  and 
over  the  end  door:  "Expert  Accountant. 
Business  Solicited." 

After  that  no  on«  called  him  "  the  little 
old  boy."  It  was,  "Mr.  Dicker,  I  wish  you 
would  overhaul  my  books,"  or  "Friend 
Daniel,  come  around  again  and  set  my 
books  right." 

Then  it  was  that  he  did  accomplish  some- 
thing; his  shopman  managing  the  furniture, 
himself  getting  good  pay  for  his  own  ser 
vices  and  saving,  as  he  did,  the  reputation 
of  many  a  giddy-brained  youth  and  the 
business  of  the  employer.  And  he  added  to 
his  own  reputation  and  skill  constantly. 

One  morning  there  was  great  commotion 
m  the  city.  The  County  Treasurer  had 
committed  suicide;  the  books  were  found  to 
have  been  falsified,  and  moneys  retained  to 
the  extent  of  thousands.  Just  what  condi- 
tion the  office  was  in  was  hard  to  determine, 
so  the  matter  was  brought  to  Dicker  for  him 
to  figure  out,  he  having  to  closet  himself 
with  the  deputy  for  days.  He  finally  found 
that  fifteen  thousand  and  some  odd  dollars 
had  been  abstracted  and  used — as  a  little 
detective  work  revealed — in  stock  gambling, 
the  stock  which  the  speculating  official 
bought  dropping  50  per  cent  instead  of  in- 
creasing in  value  that  much.  It  was  that 
unexpected  decline  that  determined  the 
official's  suicide;  but  his  widow  came  to 
time  finally  and  paid  the  deficit  out  of  her 
own  private  fortune;  while  the  office  affairs 
continued  in  the  deputy's  hands,  but  under 
the  watchful  eye  of  Dicker. 

Strange  !  but  three  months  later  that  same 
stock  rose  rapidly,  doubled  and  quadrupled 
in  price,  and,the  widow  realized  a  fortune. 
When  election  time  came  again.  Dicker  was 
chosen  Treasurer  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority. It  was  current  rumor  that  it  was  his 
nfiuence  that  had  secured  of  the  widow  the 
15,000.  In  Dicker's  hands  the  office  affairs 
ran  as  smooth  as  clockwork,  and  the  new 
treasurer's  appearance  changed  somewhat 
to  suit  the  new  position,  the  credit  and 
decency  of  the  place  he  occupied — a  fine 
soft  suit  of  blue-black  topped  off  by  a  new 
beaver. 

It  was  the  same  Dicker,  but  a  little  more 
presentable.  And  again  one  day  he  solilo- 
quized: "  As  I  am  a  man,"  said  he,  "  it  is 
time  I  was  getting  married."  And  as  he 
continued,  he  smiled:  "How  would  I  look,  a 
little  fellow  like  me,  nearly  50  years  old, 
asking  a  woman  to  have  me?" 

By  a  strange  coincidence  he  was  spared 
the  necessity,  for  that  same  day  the  widow 
of  the  deceased  treasurer  sent  her  carriage 
for  him  to  come  up.  And  when  they  were 
alone  after  his  arrival,  said  she:  "  Some  one 
must  look  after  my  investments;  will  you 
not,  Mr.  Dicker  ? " 

After  some  reasonable  hesitation  Dicker 
finally  consented. 

Then  the  lady  grew  more  familiar,  even 
tender,  and  said,  as  she  impulsively  laid  one 
of  her  fat,  red  hands  on  one  of  Daniel's  slen- 
der, pale  ones:  "  Daniel,  why  not  take  this 
business  for  life,  and  superintend  me  whilst 
governing  my  money  ?  Say  you  will,  Daniel, 
and  let  us  swear  out  the  warrant  Saturday 
and  be  married  Sunday.  You  see,"  she  ex- 
plained, "  Borden's  death,  such  as  'twas,  lost 


me  social  position  and  I  rather  wish  to  be 
the  treasurer's  wife  again." 

Dicker  was  so  much  in  the  habit  of  em 
bracing  his  last  best  chance  that  he  con 
sented.  ' 

A  year  or  two  afterward,  while  Dicker 
was  one  day  full  of  business  as  ever,  dodg 
ing  about  the  streets  here  and  there,  two 
men  sitting  on  a  dry-goods  box  at  a  store 
front  noticed  him.    Said  one  of  the  men 
"  Who  is  that  fellow  ?    He  looks  like  a  regu 
lar  little,  old  boy."    "  That  is  just  what  h 
used  to  be  called,"  responded  the  other;  "  bu 
it  is  the  Hon.  Daniel  Dicker,  our  present 
county  treasurer  and  candidate  for  Congress 
for  this  district.    He's  the  smartest  busines 
man  in  this  section  of  the  State.  While 
shingling,  he  fell  from  a  barn  roof,  years  ago 
and  it  was  the  making  of  him,  because,  after 
that,  he  had  to  use  his  wits  and  his  wit 
brought  him  business,  notoriety,  fortune.  J 
fall  is  a  good  thing  sometimes,  especially  a 
fall  upstairs. 


Bob's  Particular  Priend,  Miss  Shepard 


"  CAose  etrange  d" aimer," 
I. 

'  Give  me  your  list  now,  if  you  want  to, 
said  Miss  Gardner,  stopping  her  writing  sud 
denly  and  looking  up  impatiently.  She  was 
making  out  invitations  to  a  tea  which  she 
intended  to  give,  and  looked  hot  and  cross 
Bob  drew  a  tiny  piece  of  paper  from  his 
pocket,  approached  his  sister  cautiously 
handed  her  the  paper,  and  retreated  to  his 
armchair.  Once  more  seated,  he  resumed 
his  cigar,  and,  in  a  half-amused,  half-curious 
way,  watched  his  sister  attentively.  She 
scuffled  her  feet  a  great  deal,  and  screwed 
her  mouth  into  all  possible  shapes,  as  she 
read  the  names  to  herself,  thereby  affording 
Bob  the  greatest  delight;  for  he  liked  to 
tease  bis  sister  because  she  got  angry  so 
quickly. 

"Miss  Shepard!"  she  exclaimed,  sud 
denly  turning  and  glaring  at  Bob.  "  Why, 
Bob,"  she  went  on,  very  impatiently,  "  I 
thought  you  hated  Miss  Shepard  !  You  are 
always  as  rude  to  her  as  you  can  possibly 
be;  you  would  rather  do  anything  than 
dance  with  her  at  a  party;  you  say  horrid 
things  about  her,  and  here  you've  put  her 
down  on  your  list.  I  had  left  her  off  mine 
because  I  thought  you  hated  her  so."  Miss 
Gardner  paused  to  give  her  brother  a  chance 
to  get  in  a  word,  a  thing  she  seldom  did,  it 
seemed  to  him. 

"  Well,"  he  said  helplessly,  "  I  thought 
she  ought  to  come.  It  strikes  me  that  it  is 
rather  hasty  of  you  to  leave  her  out  on  my 
account.    Isn't  she  a  friend  of  yours?" 

"  May  Shepard  is  an  awfully  nice  girl; 
thing  which  you  may  have  heard  me  say 
about  a  thousand  times  before  ! "  exclaimed 
Helen,  throwing  down  her  pen  and  getting 
ready  for  a  fight.  "  Bob  Gardner,  you  are 
the  most  utterly  inconsistent  creature.  There 
doesn't  seem  to  be  the  slightest  use  in  talk 
ing  to  you."  Bob  tried  at  this  point  to  say 
"  No,"  but  his  sister  had  the  floor.  "  What 
do  you  want  her  here  now  (or  ?  Just  to  be 
as  disagreeable  to  her  as  you  can?  I  don't 
believe  she'd  come,  anyway,  because  she 
must  want  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  such  a 
rude,  sublimely  conceited —  " 

"  Then  don't  invite  her,  dearest;  but  for 
bear  blackguarding  me,  because  I  don't  want 
to  go  to  the  next  Assembly  very  badly  as  it 
is,  and  the  least  thing —  " 

'I  shall  invite  her,  too;  and  if  you  don't 
treat  her  decently,  you'll  wish  you  had. 
Furthermore,  I'm  going  to  ask  her  to  pour 
out,  as  I  should  have  in  the  first  place,  if  it 
hadn't  beeft  for  you." 

"  Hadn't  been  for— who  ?  " 
Helen  sat  down  to  write  the  addresses  on 
her  list.  Bob  smoked  his  cigar  in  silence, 
with  a  satisfied  smile  on  his  face,  as  though 
he  had  attained  success  in  some  cheri±>hed 
project;  then  put  on  his  hat  and  coat  and 
started  out.  Helen  wanted  to  tell  him  that 
it  was  time  for  lunch,  but  did  not,  under  the 
circumstances,  think  it  best  to  lower  herself 
to  do  so.  So  Bob  probably  didn't  get  any. 
II. 

A  week  later  came  the  tea — one  of  the 
ghastliest  ordeals  imaginable  for  Bob.  A 
word  with  everybody,  a  sentence  with  no- 
body; a  bewildering  sea  of  black  coats,  on 
the  shores  of  which  were  several  excited  girls 
serving  sherbet,  chocolate  and  tea,  and  all 
the  time  smiling,  talking,  laughing,  frown- 
ing, at  the  solid  wall  of  human  beings 
around  them.  By  great  exertions  Bob  man- 
aged to  pierce  his  way  to  a  table  more 
crowded  than  the  others,  where  a  slight, 
pretty  girl,  with  blue  eyes  and  light  brown 
hair,  was  serving  chocolate. 

"  Do  you  need  anything,  Miss  Shepard  ?" 
he  asked  in  a  low  tone,  bending  down  over 
her. 

"No,  thanks;  one  of  the  other  waiters  is 
getting  things  for  me/'  she  said  loudly. 


Bob  wisely  ignored  the  compliment,  near- 
ly cracked  his  cheeks  trying  to  smile,  and 
finding  a  chair  near  the  wall,  drew  it  up  and 
began  talking  to  Miss  Shepard,  who  seemed 
to  pay  very  little  attention  to  him. 

"  Aren't  you  tired  of  pouring  out  ?"  he 
asked  at  length,  after  he  had  seen  several 
quarts  disappear.  "  Helen  said  she  would 
send  some  one  to  relieve  you  soon." 

"Yes,  I  wish  she  would;  I  need  relief," 
replied  Miss  Shepard. 

This  looked  encouraging,  but  Bob  was 
more  or  less  used  to  it.  Besides,  as  his  sis- 
ter hinted,  he  was  conceited,  so  that  Miss 
Shepard's  last  remark  had  no  perceptible 
effect  on  him.  A  minute  later  another  girl 
was  brought  by  Miss  Gardner  to  attend  to 
the  chocolate,  and  Bob  walked  away  with 
Miss  Shepard.  They  passed  through  the 
dining-room  slowly  and  into  the  conserva- 
tory, which  was  just  now  vacant,  and  light- 
ed very  dimly  by  the  sunset,  but  the  hum 
from  the  other  room  filled  the  air. 

"  Well?"  said  Miss  Shepard,  sitting  down 
stiffly  in  the  chair  he  gave  her.  Bob  tried 
to  say  something,  but  couldn't. 

"  Well  ? — we're  having  nice  weather,  Mr. 
Gardner,"  she  said,  half  derisively.  This 
little  observation  doesn't  always  kill  conver- 
sation, for  on  this  occasion  it  gave  Bob's 
mind  the  little  start  it  needed.  "I  haven't 
seen  you  for  some  time." 

No;  I  noticed  you  took  particular  pains 
not  to  see  me  on  the  street  yesterday,"  said 
Bob. 

"I  didn't  know  you  were  anywhere  around 
were  you  ?"  she  asked,  carelessly. 
Bob  did  not  answer.     He  could  hardly 
feel  that  the  conversation  had  been  a  success 
so  far.    "  I  want  to  have  a  serious  talk  with 
you,"  he  said,  solemnly. 

"Why,  I  hope  I  always  talk  seriously. 
But  go  on.  I  am  dying  to  hear  you  say 
something." 
"Will  you  tell  me,  if  you  can,"he  went  on, 
why  I  don't  get  along  better  with  people  ? 
People  seem  to  hate  me  instinctively;  and 
why  should  they  ?" 

I  don't  know  why  they  do,"  replied  Miss 
Shepard,  in  rather  a  disgusted  tone,  for  she 
really  did  know  very  well.  "  I've  never 
heard  any  girl  say  anything  about  you,  one 
way  or  the  other;  but  I've  known  Helen  so 
long  that  perhaps  they  wouldn't  say  any- 
thing to  me  on  that  account.  How  can  you 
tell  that  they  don't  like  you  ?" 

"  Well, — I  don't  know, — for  various  rea- 
sons," replied  Bob,  slowly. 

"  I  guess  the  trouble  is  that  they  don't  ful- 
fill your  expectations,  that's  all,"  Miss  Shep- 
ard continued,  mercilessly.  "  You  know 
that  a  person's  self-esteem  is  equal  to  his 
success  divided  by  his  expectations." 

"  But  why  do  you  yourself  go  out  of  your 
way  to  snub  me  on  all  occasions asked 
poor  Bob.  "  I  should  think  we  might  be 
good  friends." 

"  Surely,  I  want  to  be  good  friends  with 
everybody  that  I  see  as  often  as  I  do  you. 
I  have  never  meant  to  hurt  your  feelings. 
I  never  knew  that  I  could.  But  did  you 
bring  me  in  here  to  give  me  a  lecture  on 
manners?  Frankly,  Mr.  Gardner,  I  don't 
think  you  are  the  person — " 

No,"  interrupted  Bob,  "  I  brought  you 
neither  to  ask  you  why  you  treat  me  so 
badly,  because — I  love  you,  and — " 

A  shriek  of  laughter  interrupted  the  poor 
fellow,  and  Miss  Shepard  rose  fi-om  her 
chair,  nearly  convulsed.  At  this  moment 
Helen  Gardner  and  Tom  Smith,  Miss  Shep- 
ard's cousin,  came  into  the  conservatory 
ogether.  Miss  Shepard,  still  laughing,  im- 
moderately exclaimed  :  "  Your  brother 
there  —  proposed  !  —  oh  !"  And  as  Bob 
made  his  escape  the  combined  shrieks  of 
the  three  reached  his  ears;  but  his  sister's 
laughter  was  faint,  in  justice  to  her  let 
us  say. 

Poor  Bob,  his  head  in  a  whirl,  feeling 
like  an  abject  fool,  and  crushed  by  a  blow 
to  his  vanity,  no  less  than  chagrined  that  he 
had  made  such  a  confession  to  his  enemy, 
as  he  thought  he  regarded  Miss  Shepard, 
hung  around  his  mother  and  the  older  ladies 
for  the  next  half  hour.  How  he  hated  and 
cursed  himself!  It  seemed  to  him  that  if 
he  lived  forever  he  must  always  feel  like  a 
fool  now.  But,  finally,  as  he  was  wander- 
ing around,  he  caught  sight  of  Miss  Shep- 
rd  in  the  ball,  with  her  things  on,  about  to 
go.  Seeing  that  she  was  alone,  he  stole 
quickly  up  to  her. 

"  Miss  Shepard,"  he  began,  with  a  terrible 
heaviness  at  his  heart,  "  I  am  very  sorry 
that  you  saw  fit  to  make  public  what  I  told 
you,  and  make  me  ridiculous.  I  had  a  better 
idea  of  you  than  that.  What  I  told  you 
was  true — why  couldn't  you  respect  my  feel- 
ings, even  if  they  did  seem  absurd  to  you  ? 
I  think—" 

"  I  haven't  time  to  talk  now,  interrupted 
Miss  Shepard,  brusquely,  but  with  the 
shadow  of  a  smile,  "those  pirls  there  are 
waiting  for  me.  And  I  hope,  Mr.  Gardner, 
that  you  will  find  out  very  soon  why  you 
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can't  get  along  with  most  people.  But, 
Bob,"  she  continued,  dropping  her  voice, 
"don't  be  too  angry  with  me,  for  your 
sister  and  my  cousin  came  into  the  con- 
servatory an  instant  before  you  knew  it,  and 
might  have  made  fun  of  you,  anyway.  If  it 
is  any  consolation  to  you — I  have  decided 
to  accept  you." — Harvard  Advocate. 

"I  Love  the  Woods." 

0  give  me  but  that  crag  of  rock 
On  which  to  build  my  simple  cot, 

And  I'll  not  ask  for  palaces 
Nor  murmur  at  my  lonely  lot. 

1  do  not  need  the  silken  garb, 

The  cushioned  couch,  or  seasoned  food; 
I  do  not  need  the  tongue  of  men 
To  voice  the  word  that  "Life  is  good." 

I  do  not  need  the  amber  scent, 
The  honeyed  smile  and  tutored  song, 

Or  crowd  ol  glittering  sycophants 
That  in  the  halls  of  Croesus  throng. 

I  love  the  woods. 

When  o'er  the  distant  line  of  hills 

The  rosy  morning  peeps  its  head. 
And  stars  that  through  the  night  have  watched 

Now  quench  their  light  and  go  to  bed. 

I  rise  from  couch  of  perfumed  pine 
And  seek  the  purling  brook  that  flows 

Between  its  fringe  of  velvet  moss, 
Where  tiny  turquoise  blossom  b'ows. 

I  need  no  marble  fountain  rare 

To  purify  and  lave  and  clean, 
And  when  I  say  ray  grateful  prayer, 

'Tis  in  His  mighty  dome  of  green. 

I  love  the  woods. 

My  silent  friend,  my  faithful  dog, 
The  horse  that  hastens  to  my  call, 

The  birds  that  sing  above  my  head — 
They  constitute  my  all  in  all. 

I  breathe  the  forest's  fettered  air, 
The  breeze  that  cools  the  mountain  brow, 

The  snow-clad  summit's  atmosphere. 
And  praise  the  Lord  I'm  living  now! 

I  love  the  woods. 

— Richard  Mansfield. 


Ratios  of  Youthful  Growth. — The 
year  of  greatest  growth  in  boys,  says  the 
British  Medical  Journal,  is  the  17th;  in 
girls,  the  14th.  While  girls  reach  fall  height 
in  their  15th  year,  they  acquire  full  weight  at 
the  age  of  20.  Boys  are  stronger  than  girls 
from  birth  to  the  nth  year;  then  girls  be- 
come superior  physically  to  the  17th  year, 
when  the  tables  are  again  turned  and  remain 
so.  From  November  to  April,  children 
grow  very  little  and  gain  no  weight;  from 
April  to  July  they  gain  in  height,  but  lose  in 
weight,  and  from  July  to  November  they  in- 
crease greatly  in  weight,  but  not  in  height. 
These  are  the  results  of  over  6000  observa- 
tions. During  the  school  months,  children 
suffer  far  more  from  disease  than  in  the  va- 
cation, and  during  school  years  far  more 
than  before  or  after.  Usually,  school-work  is 
far  too  hard  in  the  lower  classes,  and  the 
children  do  not  get  sufificient  muscular 
strength.  Less  school-work  and  more 
physical  training  until  the  12th  year  are 
necessary  to  make  our  coming  generation 
strong,  and  a  child  should  not  undergo  any 
severe  mental  labor. 
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Rover  Siienaan  and  the  Big  White  Dog 
with  a  Pedigree. 

[Written  for  the  Bural  Pbess  by  Kathebina  Bby- 

ANT  NOLAM.] 

It  was  a  hot  day.  The  sun  shone  dazzling 
ly  down  from  the  blue  vault  of  heaven,  and 
even  the  breeze  had  yielded  to  his  influence; 
scorching  instead  of  refreshing  nature. 

Frank  Sherman  and  Rover  walked — per- 
haps it  would  be  more  truthful  to  say  drag- 
ged— themselves  along  the  old  San  Fernando 
road,  and  an  exceedingly  parched  and  dusty 
thoroughfare  it  was,  that  never-to-be-forgot 
ten  morning.  They  went  in  the  very  center, 
as  if  to  make  the  worst  of  a  bad  bargain, 
yet  it  was  impossible  to  tell  from  the  expres 
sion  upon  Frank's  face  whether  he  was  in  an 
agreeable  frame  of  mind  or  cro«s.  His  small 
visage  was  screwed  up  into  more  wrinkles 
than  could  easily  be  counted,  but  that  might 
well  be  from  the  glare  of  the  sun  rather  than 
from  ill  nature. 

Rover  .Sherman  was  a  dog  who  had  a  duty 
in  life,  and  he  never  allowed  anything  to  in 
terfere  with  his  profession.  Wherever  his 
young  master  went,  he  was  bound  to  follow, 
and  he  moved  soberly  and  sedately  at  his 
heels.  Thi^  trait  was  sometimes  an  incon 
venient  one,  bat  as  Rover  always  managed 
to  get  untied  or  let  out,  when  he  was  shut 
op  at  home,  Frank  had  at  length  decided  to 
let  him  start  with  him,  as  be  was  sure  to 
hunt  him  np. 

It  Pft7  be  that  tb«  jovial  mistress  of  tb« 


Sherman  ranch  had  something  to  do  with 
the  mysterious  manner  in  which  Rover  had 
regained  his  liberty  and  bounded  off  after 
Frank,  but  no  one  knew.  Some  mothers 
have  curious  ideas  that  some  boys  do  not 
understand,  yet  on  the  whole  they  are  very 
wise  ones,  as  many  a  boy  can  prove,  if  he 
chooses  to  speak. 

Suddenly  a  distant  clatter  arose,  and 
Frank  faced  about,  scanning  the  hazy  look- 
ing track  that  lay  straight  and  shining  far 
behind  him,  but  he  did  not  change  the  ex- 
pression upon  his  face,  or  move  out  of  the 
the  road  until  Tom,  the  driver,  pnlled  the 
big  red  horses  up  just  in  time  to  avert  a 
tragedy.  Both  he  and  Rover  were  lively 
enough  then,  and  they  must  have  been  day- 
dreaming until  that  moment,  but  no  one  will 
ever  know  what  those  interesting  visions 
were. 

Halloo,  Tom,"  said  Frank. 
"  Halloo,  youngster,"  returned  the  good- 
natured  driver.    "  Yoa  and  the  dog  must 
have  a  grudge  against  yourselves.    Want  to 
ride  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Frank,  smiling  broadly,  as  he 
climbed  nimbly  over  the  forward  wheel,  and 
perched  himself  up  on  the  hard  seat  ;  and 
then  the  big  red  horses  and  the  great  cart 
rattled  on  again. 

Rover  trotted  under  the  wagon,  close  to 
the  horses  heels.  The  dust  choked  him, 
and  his  red  tongue  drooped  languidly  from 
one  side  of  his  wide  open  mouth,  but  he 
stretched  his  long  legs  cheerfully,  and  kept 
an  eye  on  the  left  hand  shoes  of  the  nigh 
horse.  The  dust  tickled  his  nose,  but  he 
gave  a  snort  and  shook  his  head  savagely 
whenever  it  was  likely  to  become  unbear- 
able, and  raced  on  patiently. 

Rover  was  chock  full  of  philosophy, 
When  he  had  anything  to  do  he  pat  forth  all 
his  energies,  and  took  the  very  greatest  in- 
terest in  the  smallest  details,  and  it  often 
made  li'e  a  pleasure  even  in  the  face  of  great 
discomforts.  The  nigh  horse  struck  many  a 
flinty  stone  as  he  hurried  toward  his  dinner, 
and  the  sparks  flashed  brilliantly,  even  in  the 
glare  of  the  sun  now  nearing  the  meridian, 
so  Rover  fell  to  counting  them.  He  had  a 
queer  way  of  keeping  tally.  When  he  saw 
a  spark,  he  thought  of  some  dog  he  knew. 
When  the  dogs  gave  out,  he  began  with  the 
boys  of  his  young  master's  acquaintance, 
and  so  whenever  he  wanted  to  recall  these 
sparks,  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  remember 
the  dogs  and  the  boys.  Some  of  the  latter 
were  favorites  with  him,  and  others  bore  a 
bad,  black  mark  against  their  names  in  the 
book  which  Rover  kept,  up  in  one  of  the 
canyons,  under  a  stone.  Frank  never  could 
tell  why  Rover  always  dug  and  snuffed  so 
around  that  stone,  but  it  was  simply  to  make 
sure  his  account-book  was  snug  and  safe, 
and  he  never  forgot  to  growl  and  show  his 
teeth  when  a  boy  came  around  whose  name 
was  registered  in  this  volume.  He  was  a 
resolute  and  watchful  animal,  and  he  knew 
some  of  these  youngsters  were  envious  of 
Frank,  so  he  had  no  confidence  in  them. 

"  Be  quiet,  Rover.  Oh,  you  needn't  be 
be  afraid  of  Rover !  He  won't  bite.  He 
just  growls  for  fun,"  Frank  always  hastened 
to  declare,  when  Rover  explained  his  feel 
ings  in  this  dog-like  fashion,  but  the  boys 
always  looked  a  little  frightened  and  were 
pretty  careful  about  playing  tricks  upon  his 
owner,  when  Rover's  teeth  were  in  their 
neighborhood. 

The  truth  was  that  when  Rover  first  came 
to  town  he  had  attended  a  dogs'  party.  He 
was  a  stranger  and  he  sat  by  himself,  but  he 
beard  the  dogs  talk,  so  he  learned  a  great 
deal  in  regard  to  the  ways  and  manners  of 
these  fellows  who  aimed  to  be  friends  with 
bis  master,  for  he  had  big  ears. 

There  was  one  great  white  dog  there,  and 
every  other  dog  treated  him  with  deference 
and  listened  to  everything  he  had  to  say,  and 
Jack  Townsend  whispered  in  a  friendly  way 
that  he  had  a  pedigree.  Now,  Rover  did 
not  in  the  least  know  what  this  meant.  He 
had  an  idea  that  it  was  a  new  name  for  some 
big  bone  which  the  white  dog  kept  hidden, 
to  dig  up  and  nibble  at  from  time  to  time, 
when  he  was  hungry  or  in  need  of  excite 
ment.  There  was  never  any  knowing  when 
some  mischievous,  prying,  digging  canine 
might  carry  off  such  prizes  to  his  own  hiding 
places,  and  Rover  knew  that  when  he 
thought  of  a  bone  and  started  to  dig  it  up 
he  could  hardly  wait  until  he  got  there,  to 
see  if  it  was  really  sife. 

After  4  time,  he  found  it  was  something 
about  the  white  dog's  great  grandmother,  so 
he  blushed  at  his  ignorance  and  racked  his 
brains  to  remember  what  he  had  heard  con 
cerning  his  own  ancestors.  For  some  reason 
he  was  anxious  to  be  on  terms  of  equality 
with  this  white  dog.  He  seemed  to  be  the 
king  of  dogs,  and  he  watched  him  out  of  the 
corners  of  his  eyes  critically. 

"  I  must  have  had  a  grandmother," 
thought  Rover  to  himself;  "to  be  sure  I  do 
not  remember  the  old  lady,  but  she  undoubt 
edly  existed.   So  far  lo  good,"  and  tben 


Rover  licked  his  chops,  and  eat  and  cogi- 
tated shrewdly  until  Jack  Townsend  pro- 
posed a  coyote  hunt.  He  did  not  know 
what  this  meant,  but  he  resolved  to  find  out. 
At  that  moment,  one  of  the  dogs  saw  the 
moon  coming  up  from  behind  the  lofty 
Verdugo  range,  and  he  uttered  a  long,  loud 
howl.  The  other  dogs  saw  the  man  in  the 
moon  making  faces  at  them,  so  they  followed 
suit,  and  the  whole  town  shivered  and  won- 
dered what  ailed  the  dogs.  When  the  dog 
chorus  felt  satisfied  that  the  grinning,  de- 
risive man  in  the  moon  understood  their 
feelings  toward  him  fully,  they  started  off  on 
the  dead  run,  and  the  big  white  dog  led  the 
chase. 

Rover  was  a  black,  smooth-haired  dog 
and  his  legs  were  too  long  for  his  body. 
He  looked  something  like  a  potato  dog, 
which  has  wooden  toothpicks  for  legs  and 
sometimes  sets  in  an  uneasy  way  upon  a 
window  ledge  as  if  afraid  of  falling  off  and 
forever  disgracing  himself  in  the  eyes  of  the 
other  toothpick-legged  dogs,  standing  in  a 
row  behind  him,  as  he  can  well  see  by  the 
eyes  in  his  back.  It  is  pleasant  and  consol 
ing  to  all  toothpick-legged  potato  dogs  to  be 
able  to  see  backward  as  well  as  forward, 
Potatoes  have  curious  little  eyes;  but 
Rover  had  no  advantages  of  this  sort.although 
his  funny-looking  legs  proved  a  good  thing 
in  the  coyote  hunt  so  far  as  valor  goes 
They  enabled  him  to  keep  up  with  the  white 
dog  and  nip  at  the  coyotes'  heels  in  a  crafty 
manner,  when  they  had  surprised  him  as  he 
stood  in  the  middle  of  a  field  and  gazed  at 
the  moon.  Rover  bore  the  marks  of  the 
final  struggle  for  many  a  long  day.  When 
the  coyote  was  tired  of  being  chased,  he  gave 
a  short,  quick  snap  of  a  bark,  and  then  sev- 
eral prolonged  shrill  howls,  calculated  to 
send  terror  to  the  hearts  of  his  friends  and 
enemies  alike.  The  big,  white  dog  fell  back 
a  bit,  and  as  the  coyote  wheeled  and  faced 
Rover,  he  laughed  gleefully  and  ran  off 
home. 

It  was  a  desperate  struggle,  but  the  coyote 
had  at  length  presented  a  flag  of  truce  in  a 
gentlemanly  style,  and  had  signed  an  agree 
ment  to  keep  away  from  the  Sherman  ranch 
forever  and  a  day.  He  trotted  off  to  his 
home  far  up  the  breezy  shadowy  canyon, 
and  Mrs.  Coyote  and  the  children  went  to 
bed  without  any  supper.  He  looked  very 
funny,  for  one  eye  was  entirely  closed  up, 
and  there  were  various  little  streaks  of  dark 
red  that  testified  to  the  sharpness  of  Rover's 
teeth.  Mrs.  Coyote  scolded  some,  but  the 
very  next  day  she  took  her  kni'ting  and 
spread  the  news  of  Mr.  Coyote's  adventure 
among  all  her  acquaintances.  They  all 
agreed  that  Rover  was  a  bloodthirsty  enemy, 
and  within  a  few  days  all  the  gentlemen 
coyotes  had  promised  never  to  cross  the 
line  of  the  Sherman  ranch  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. They  met  down  in  the  valley 
and  talked  it  over  afterward  and  presented 
a  prize  to  the  coyote  who  howled  the  longest 
and  loudest. 

Pedigree  or  no  pedigree,  Rover  now  felt 
coldly  towards  the  big,  white  dog,  and  he 
felt  that  he  preferred  his  own  grandmother 
at  any  rate.  He  learned  by  accident  what 
the  big,  white  dog's  grandmother  really  had, 
and  it  was  not  anything  half  as  nice  as  a 
bone. 

"  Yes,"  said  Frank  to  his  cousin,  who  was 
out  on  a  visit  from  Los  Angeles,  "  that  big, 
white  dog  has  a  good  streak  of  blood  in  him, 
but  he  doesn't  show  it.  His  father  was  im- 
ported from  England  and  his  grandmother 
was  raised  upon  the  estate  of  Lord  Fal- 
mouth and  took  no  end  of  prizes,  but  Rover 
Sherman  will  beat  him  every  time  on  any 
kind  of  a  hunt  you  can  name.  Rover 
winked  bard  and  wondered  if  Frank  could 
have  found  out  about  the  coyote  hunt.  He 
wagged  his  tail  until  he  raised  a  little  cloud 
of  dust  and  tried  hard  to  place  his  legs  so 
that  they  should  look  more  graceful. 

"  I  always  liked  Rover  the  very  best  of 
any  dog  1  ever  saw.  He  is  a  good,  smart, 
lively  dog.  I  don't  think  much  of  dogs  that 
have  pedigrees." 

Rover  could  have  cried,  he  felt  so  glad 
when  he  heard  this  from  the  lips  of  Frank's 
cousin;  but  he  didn't.  He  licked  his  chops 
and  wagged  his  tail  harder  than  ever  and 
speculated  in  regard  to  his  ancestors  for  the 
rest  of  the  day.  The  more  he  thought  about 
them,  the  surer  he  became  that  he  was  a  dog 
without  a  particle  of  pedigree,  and  he  was 
very  glad  of  it. 

The  red  horses  and  the  big  cart  belonged 
to  the  master  of  the  big,  white  dog,  but  it  did 
not  trouble  Rover  as  long  as  Frank  chose  to 
sit  up  beside  the  cordial  young  fellow,  who 
drove  this  spanking  team.  He  was  a  big- 
chested,  light-haired  young  man,  and  he 
held  the  reins  easily  in  one  hand  while  he 
talked  ceaselessly  to  Frank,  who  listened  to 
him  with  a  flattering  attention.  Once  in  a 
while  a  shadow  crossed  his  face  and  he 
wished  Rover  was  riding,  too,  but  he  did  not 
like  to  suggest  taking  him  aboard.  So 
Rover  ran  and  Frank  rode  toward  tbe  borne 


of  the  big,  white  dog.  The  big,  red  horses 
turned  sharply  by  a  pile  of  lumber  and 
crossed  the  railroad  track  with  a  bound,  and 
Frank  would  have  been  left  behind  only  he 
landed  on  the  seat  by  a  miracle  and  then 
held  on  hard  for  his  life.  The  driver  was  in 
nowise  disturbed,  and  the  trail  lay  through 
shining  billows  of  silvery  wheat,  and  far 
ahead  of  them  the  ranch-house  and  the  tall 
windmill  could  be  seen  in  the  midst  of  a 
grove  of  eucalyptus  and  pepper  trees. 

The  white  dog  was  lying  on  the  front 
portico  snapping  at  the  flies  and  listening  to 
the  lazy  creaking  of  the  windmill. 

"  I  wish  the  thing  would  go  or  stop  I  "  he 
snarled  to  himself.  "I  wish  this  place  was 
screened.  These  files  are  an  abominable 
nuisance  !  "  Just  then  he  heard  the  noise  of 
the  team,  so  he  stood  up  and  shook  himself. 
Then  he  rushed  down  the  driveway  and 
along  the  trail  to  escort  the  horses  to  the 
barn.  He  was  in  a  very  bad  temper,  and 
when  he  saw  Rover  under  the  wagon,  he 
rushed  at  him  savagely.  There  was  a  ter- 
rible yelp,  and  Frank  Sherman's  heart  stood 
still.  Tom  pulled  the  horses  up  short — so 
short  that  they  nearly  sat  down,  as  they 
were  too  well  trained  to  rear  themselves,  and 
Frank  jumped  down  and  looked  under  the 
cart. 

"  It's  your  dog,  Tom  ! "  exclaimed  Frank. 
"  I'm  afraid  he's  dead  !  " 

Tom  got  down  with  considerable  haste 
and  ran  behind  the  wagon  to  look  at  him. 

"I  guess  you're  tight,"  he  answered.  "  I 
never  knew  him  to  be  so  savage  1  The 
wheel  must  have  gone  over  him." 

The  flies  would  never  trouble  the  big, 
white  dog  any  more.  The  windmill  might 
go  fast  or  go  slow,  he'd  never  hear  it.  He'd 
never  attend  any  more  dog  parties  nor  bark 
at  the  man  in  the  moon  again,  and  the 
coyotes  could  take  their  ease  and  gaze  at  the 
moon  in  peace  for  all  of  him.  The  king  of 
dogs  was  dead,  and  there  was  no  one  to  take 
his  place. 

The  big,  white  dog's  master  had  him 
buried  before  the  women  and  children  found 
out  what  had  befallen  him,  and  Frank  and 
Rover  attended  his  funeral  and  listened  to 
the  men  while  they  praised  him  and  talked 
over  his  fine  ancestors.  Frank's  breast  was 
filled  with  joy,  because  it  was  the  big,  white 
dog  that  was  dead  instead  of  Rover;  and 
Rover  was  very  glad,  too,  and  wagged  his 
tail  fiercely  when  the  men  patted  him  on  the 
head. 

"  Poor  Rover,"  said  Tom,  "  I  suppose  he 
feels  terribly.  He  looks  as  if  he  did  I  Say, 
youngster,  what'll  you  take  for  yer  dog  ? 
Hey?" 

"  O,  I  won't  sell  Rover,"  said  Frank,  hur- 
riedly.   "  Come,  Rover,  we  must  go  now." 

The  men  smiled  a  curious  smile  and 
looked  at  each  other  slyly  as  Frank  and 
Rover  cut  across  the  orchard  toward  the 
trail.  And  that  was  the  end  of  the  tricky 
white  dog;  but  Rover  yet  lives,  and  is  greatly 
beloved. 


A  CLEVER  utilization  of  photography,  for 
the  purpose  of  correctly  sighting  a  cannon, 
is  due  to  the  ingenuity  of  Marquis  de  Frays- 
seix-Bonin,  a  naval  captain.  He  calls  it  the 
tir  optique.  The  object  to  be  aimed  at  be- 
ing reflected  on  a  plate,  the  marksman  has 
only  to  bring  the  sight  of  his  cannon  on  to 
the  object  reflected  on  the  plate.  This  is 
done  by  a  small,  delicately  arranged  me- 
chanical apparatus.  The  moment  the 
pointer  of  this  instrument  touches  the  object 
on  the  plate  the  cannon  is  fired. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder  Higt- 
est  of  all  b  leavening  strength. — LaUst  U 
S.  Govtrumsmt  Food  Report, 
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„3^GRICULTURAL  X^OTES. 


CALIFORNIA. 
Butte. 

Wild  Fbuit  Tkees. — Oroville  Register:  Geo. 
Gable  returned  from  a  two  weeks'  trip  through 
the  mountains  of  Butte  this  week.  He  is  an 
experienced  and  observing  woodsman,  and  for 
years  has  been  accustomed  to  travel  in  all  parts 
of  the  hills.  He  says  there  are  many  wild 
apple  8nd  peach  trees  that  are  bearing  good 
fruit.  These  are  usually  found  in  the  cool  and 
shaded  ravines  or  about  springs  where  the  roots 
of  the  trees  can  find  moisture.  The  older  trees 
that  attained  a  good  size  ere  cattle  browsed 
them  down,  bear  excellent  fruit,  but  the 
younger  trees  are  kept  eaten  down  by  cattle. 
He  thinks  that  if  the  cattle  did  not  destroy 
them,  these  trees  would  thrive  and  grow  rapidly 
and  that  the  woods  would  in  a  few  ypars  be- 
come tilled  with  fruit  trees.  •  Where  the  peach 
pits  and  apple  seeds  were  thrown  down  by 
miners  in  an  early  day,  especially  near  the 
abandoned  miners'  cabins,  these  fruit  trees  are 
the  most  abundant.  In  most  instances,  the 
fruit  is  of  an  excellent  quality  and  of  good  size. 

Two-Thieds  of  a  Geain  Chop. — Register: 
County  Clerk  Stilson  recently  vi-^ited  the  lead- 
ing grain-growing. sections  of  the  county  and 
says  ti  ere  is  about  two-thirds  of  a  usual  crop 
This  is  true  of  the  whole  section,  while  there 
may  be  exceptional  cases  where  the  full  crop 
has  been  obtained.  Chico,  Nord,  Dayton,  Dur- 
ham, Nelson,  Biggs  and  Gridley  were  visited 
while  on  the  trip,  and  for  the  whole  section  the 
grain  will  not  average  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  usual  yield. 

Fresno. 

Fruit  foe  Chicago. — Sanger  Herald:  The 
first  shipment  of  green  fruit  from  Sanger  to 
Chicago  went  out  from  here  this  week.  It  com- 
prised a  carload  of  grapes  from  the  Gray  vine- 
yard, five  miles  north  of  town,  the  fruit  being 
carefully  packed  away  in  a  refrigerator  car. 
The  freight  will  amount  to  more  than  $400,  and 
the  fruit,  will  have  to  bring  a  good  price  to  make 
it  a  profitable  venture  for  the  shippers — Messrs. 
Cook  &  Langley  of  Fresno.  There  is  a  space  of 
two  feet  on  top  of  the  car  to  be  filled  with  ice, 
which  is  put  in  several  times  along  the  route. 
The  fruit  is  packed  in  crates,  each  crate  having 
f  >ur  5-pound  baskets  of  grapes.  A  car  will  hold 
990  crates. 

Kern. 

Premium  Peaches. — Bakersfield  Gazette:  The 
consignment  of  peaches  with  which  C.  A.  Maul 
believes  he  will  gain  possession  of  the  first 
prize  at  the  Exposition  at  Chicago,  was  shipped 
by  him  last  week.  They  were  a  handsome  lot 
of  peaches,  some  of  them  weighing  as  much  as 
21  ounces  each,  and  were  packed  in  wooden 
barrels,  lined  with  cotton  batting,  and  then 
filled  with  a  preserving  fluid.  It  is  the  inten- 
tion to  repack  them  in  glass  jars  when  they  ar- 
rive at  their  destination. 

The  East  Side  Canal.— Bakersfield  Califar- 
nian:  The  work  will  begin  at  once  on  the 
canal  and  be  pushed  to  completion  by  January 
1,  1893.  This  will  be  welcome  news  to  the  set- 
tlers on  the  East  Side  lands,  which  are  the  rich- 
e  t  in  the  county,  but  have  beea  almost  value- 
less without  water.  The  values  iu  these  East 
Side  lands  have  appreciated  within  the 
past  two  weeks  over  40  per  cent,  and  when 
the  canal  is  finished  a  great  deal  of  this  land 
will  bring  $100  an  acre.  This  has  been  the 
most  rapid  appreciation  in  the  values  of  land 
in  the  San  Joaquin  valley  in  the  history  of  its 
irriua.ion  system,  and  large  fortunes  will  be 
made  here  in  the  next  six  months  by  shrewd 
men  who  had  the  foresight  and  f^ith  in  the 
canal  project  to  get  in,  and  bond  at  $10  and 
$25  an  acre  valuable  pieces  of  land  which  lay 
under  the  canal  as  projected,  for  a  few  dollars 
per  acre,  which  already  commands  $60  and  $65 
an  acre. 

Los  Angeles. 

Obanqe  Pbospects  — Pomona  Progress:  The 
orange-growers  are  happy  over  the  splendid 
prospects  for  the  largest  crop  and  best  prices 
they  have  ever  had.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
the  orange  croo  in  Florida  will  be  small  (his 
year,  and  careful  estimates  place  the  loss  of 
fruit  which  dropped  from  the  trees  last  spring 
at  2,000,000  boxes;  while  Louisiana  papers  state 
that  a  protracted  drought  and  untimely  frosts 
have  destroyed  all  hopes  of  a  large  orange  crop 
in  some  portions  of  that  state.  On  the  other 
hand,  never  were  prospects  more  favorable  for 
a  large  and  fine  orange  crop  in  this  section. 
Drive  where  you  will,  and  the  orange-trees  are 
loaded  with  fine-looking  young  fruit.  River- 
M(le  papers  estimate  the  crop  at  a  million  boxes 
for  the  State.  Whatever  it  may  be,  it  is  certain 
that  in  this  locality,  with  a  considerable  acreage 
that  will  come  into  bearing  this  year  for  the 
first  time,  the  crop  will  be  much  larger  than 
ever  before.  The  money  which  it  will  bring 
into  this  valley,  added  to  the  thousands  of  dol- 
lars that  are  being  put  into  circulation  here 
this  summer,  will  mak3  the  Pomona  ranchers 
the  happiest  agriculturists  in  the  country. 

Mendocino. 

Hop  Notes.— Ukiah  Press,  Aug.  22  :  The  de- 
lightful hop-plck'ng  season  is  opening  up.  By 
August  29th  a  large  percentage  of  Ukiah's  pop- 
ula  ion  will  be  in  the  fields.  Visions  of  new 
things  bought  with  money  earned  in  the  hop- 
helds  delight  the  dreams  of  our  young  folk. 
Hiise  Hurke  began  picking  Tuesday  noon.  T. 
J.  Fine  and  Berryhiill  Bros,  began  Thursday. 
I).  G.  Pitner  will  commence  picking  Sept.  1st 
N  arly  all  the  growers  will  begin  next  Monday. 
Very  little  can  be  told  about  the  yield  as  yet 
*>ut  itwceriain  that  it  is  not  as  good  as  'last 
year.  The  <iuality  is  first-class.  There  is  not  h 
vestige  of  vermin  or  mold.  The  foliage  is  scant 
a  11(1  t.je  sun's  rays  have  bad  full  force  in  rna- 
iiiring;  The  price  for  picking  fixed  by  the 
Aisociation  is  $1.10  per  hundred.    Some  are 


payirg  $1.20.  The  Chinese  pick  for  $1,  but  the 
growers  have  to  pay  John's  fare  from  San 
Francisco,  which  brings  the  price  up  to  about 
$1.10.  The  picking  is  being  done  bv  whites, 
Indians  and  Chinese,  in  the  ratio  of  about  five, 
twi  ,  and  one.  Insurance  companies  are  placing 
risks  on  hops  at  the  yearly  rate  of  $4.50  per 
$100.  This  is  a  basis  rate  of  $2,  with  $2.50 
added  for  hops  in  the  kiln. 

San  Bernardino. 

Chino  Sugae. — Los  Angeles  Herald  :  Up  to 
6  A.  M.,  August  15th,  the  Chino  beet  sugar  fac- 
tory had  turned  out  this  year  2,870,059  pounds 
of  sugar.  Of  this  quantity,  518,000  pounds  was 
from  syrups  of  1891,  and  Ihe  balance  was  from 
this  year's  beet  crop — 2,352,C59  pounds.  About 
one-half  of  the  entire  quantity  is  mascrete  or 
crude  sugar,  which  will  run  between  80  or  90 
per  cent  sugar.  Upon  this  the  Government 
pays  IS  cents  per  pound  bounty.  The  other 
one-half  is  raw  sugar  that  has  gone  through  a 
centrifugal  machine.  Upon  this  the  Govern- 
ment bounty  is  two  cents  per  pound.  From 
present  indications,  this  year's  beet  crop  will 
amount  to  about  50,000  tons.  For  every  ton 
the  grower  will  receive  on  an  average  $4.50. 
This  year  4000  acres  have  been  planted  to  sugar 
beets,  as  against  2700  acres  last  yea'.  This  year 
the  beets  run  about  15  per  cent  sugar,  as  against 
13  per  cent  last  year.  Some  of  the  beets  will 
run  as  high  as  20  and  21  per  cent. 

San  Diego. 

An  Ieeigation  Peoblem. — J.  8.  Carter  in  San 
Diegan:  The  Colorado  river  is  constanily 
changing  its  bed  and  course  from  two  miles 
above,  at  and  below  the  great  break  made  by 
the  flood  of  last  year.  The  main  stream  is  still 
taking  to  the  west,  cutting  through  the  great 
cottonwoods;  a  part  of  it  flows  back  into  the 
old  river  near  the  easterly  end  of  the  big  bend. 
From  there  up  to  the  crevasse  the  old  channels 
are  entirely  closed  up  with  sand  and  driftwood. 
All  of  the  small  streams  supplying  Carter  river 
near  its  source  are  nearly  closed  by  drift  and 
sand,  although  the  late  rise  cut  under  the  drift 
and  let  more  water  into  Carter  river  than  be- 
fore. At  one  time  there  was  not  more  than 
three  inches  of  water  on  the  bar.  Below  the 
crevasse  there  are  immense  piles  of  drift,  which 
stop  the  flow  of  water  and  force  it  over  to  the 
east  bank.  Only  for  this  the  old  channel  of  the 
Colorado  would  close  up  entirely.  What  a 
chance  to  irrigate  all  that  country  !  There  is 
hardly  a  square  foot  in  the  great  desert  that 
cannot  be  reached  by  the  water  that  even  now 
flows  through  the  great  crevasse  in  the  river. 
Why  not?  The  fall  is  106  feet  in  65  miles  in  a 
direct  line.  1  say  that  every  foot  almost  of  the 
desert  can  be  fully  irrieated,  and  that,  too,  by 
the  Colorado  during  the  year.  It  carries  water 
enough  to  water  four  such  deserts,  and  then 
has  enough  to  carry  any  steamer  ever  built  at 
Yuma  or  the  shipyards  from  the  Grand  canyon 
to  the  gulf.  The  Indians  are  putting  in  an  im- 
mense crop  for  them,  but  the  rats  and  cotton- 
tails keep  them  busy.  The  Indians  put  the  en- 
trails of  fish  (sic),  stick  traps,  build  walls  of 
clav,  and  then  are  up  all  night  beating  tin  cans, 
coal-oil  cans,  anything  else  to  make  a  noise,  and 
yet  the  pests  come  and  destroy  the  corn,  which 
the  Indians  keep  replanting.  I  never  saw  such 
a  growth  of  grass.  The  old  Indians  say  that 
they  never  saw  anything  like  it.  It  is  from 
four  to  seven  feet  high  and  thick  as  it  can 
stand.  The  wild  hemp,  which  was  just  coming 
up  two  weeks  ago,  is  from  10  to  12  feet  high  and 
almost  as  thick  as  the  grass.  All  of  the  barren 
places,  which  for  years  have  been  like  beds  of 
ashes,  or  caked  hard  as  an  adobe,  are  covered 
with  grass  and  cabte.  Even  the  few  sandhills 
here  and  there,  in  that  which  was  a  desert  two 
years  ago,  are  now  hidden  by  an  immense 
growth  of  grass,  weeds  and  brush.  In  fact,  the 
desert  is  transformed,  and  to-day  looks  more 
like  a  garden  or  field.  So  much  for  water. 
This  shows  what  every  inch  of  the  great  desert 
will  be  when  it  is  once  properly  irrigated,  as  it 
will  be,  not  far  in  the  future. 

Santa  Clara. 

Feuit  Notes. — Cupertino  Cor.  S.  J.  Mercury: 
The  unusual  cold  weather  that  prevailed  last 
April  shortened  the  crop  at  least  25  per  cent. 
That  was  the  estimate  of  the  most  conservative, 
while  some  claimed  that  it  would  be  fully  one- 
half.  The  unfavorable  weather  that  has  pre- 
vailed since,  taken  together  with  the  lack  of 
moisture  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  rain  last 
spring,  has  cut  a  decided  figure  in  this  year's 
output;  the  estimate  now  placed  by  conserva- 
tive men  is  about  60  per  cent  of  last  year's  out- 
put of  wine.  The  winemen  are  beginning  to 
prepare  for  the  coming  season.  Many  who  in- 
tended to  increase  the  size  of  their  plants  have 
changed  their  minds,  owing  to  the  short  crop. 
The  prune  crop  is  much  shorter  than  at -first 
anticipated.  One  prominent  bnyer  told  me 
last  week  he  would  be  well  satisfied  if  the 
growers  were  able  to  furnish  him  with  two- 
thirds  of  what  his  contracts  call  for. 

Canning  Notes  feom  Los  Gatos. — Mercury: 
The  packing  and  drying  business  continues 
lively.  The  Los  Gatos  cannery  has  had  extra 
trains  from  Fresno  for  the  last  eight  days.  'The 
fruit  is  received  here  at  8  o'clock  at  night  and 
by  morning  it  is  distributed  and  assorted  and 
made  ready  for  the  army  of  workers.  In  five 
hours  the  whole  lot  would  be  prepared,  packed, 
cooked  and  packed  away  ready  for  market.  The 
company  has  had  two  busses,  carrying  20  per- 
sons each,  running  to  San  Jose  and  back  each 
day,  to  snpply  the  demand  for  labor.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  extra  help  the  company  has  pro- 
vided rooms,  with  matrons  to  superintend  and 
cook,  where  40  girls  from  distant  towns  have 
the  privilege  of  homes  while  they  work  in  the 
cannery.  The  cottages  are  within  the  enclos- 
ure, and  every  precaution  is  taken  to  make  the 
rooms  pleasant  and  safe.  The  business  pros- 
pects of  the  cannery  are  excellent.  Five  thou- 
sand canes  of  apricots  and  1600  of  cling  peaches 
were  shipped  to  England  last  week.  At  these 
rates  the  large  pack  will  disappear  in  a  short 


time.  The  importations  of  fruit  from  Fresno 
seem  to  have  been  made  necessary  by  the  over- 
land trade  here,  which  has  reached  large  pro- 
portions. The  agent,  Mr.  Hook,  thinks  Los 
Gatos  folks  must  look  to  their  laurels.  The 
grade  of  peaches  required  was  two  and  a  half 
inches,  but  a  great  part  reaches  three  inches  in 
diameter.  Those  in  the  East  who  think  the 
fine  pictures  on  the  wrapping  an  exaggeration 
will  be  astonished  to  see  the  fruit  a  third 
larger.  The  company  is  now  working  at  pears, 
having  160,000  pounds  going  through  the  ripen- 
ing process. 

Solano. 

Feuit  Shipments. — Vacaville  Reporter:  At 
our  request  Harry  Free,  the  agent  of  the  S.  P., 
has  kindly  furnished  the  statistics  of  fruit  ship- 
ments this  year  up  to  last  Thursday,  August 
24th.  He  says  there  have  been  sent  East  383 
cars  of  green  fruit  and  18  of  dried.  At  the  same 
time  last  year  the  amount  of  dried  fruit  shipped 
was  greater,  but  the  shipments  of  green  fruit 
this  year  were  in  excess  of  the  shipments  at  the 
same  time  last  year.  Looking  at  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  entire  season,  we  expect  that  these 
conditions  will  be  maintained.  There  is  not 
the  same  amount  of  dried  fruit  going  to  he 
shipped  out,  for  the  reason  that  prices  will  not 
justify  so  much  drying  as  in  the  past.  This 
will  swell  the  shipments  of  green  fruit  this 
year  to  a  point  where,  in  our  judgment,  they 
will  be  in  excess  of  last  season's  shipments. 
Last  season,  it  will  be  remembered,  we  shipped 
564  cars  of  green  fruit  East,  and  151  of  dried. 
From  the  number  of  cars  already  sent  out,  with 
the  period  of  heaviest  shipments  yet  to  come, 
it  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  record  of  last 
year  will  be  surpassed. 

Sonoma. 

Hillsides  and  Mountains  Reclaimed.  — 
Cloverdale  Reveille:  There  are  many  skeptics 
in  this  section  who  look  upon  the  hills  that 
surround  this  valley  as  utterly  worthless,  when 
in  fact  there  are  no  more  desirable  locations 
for  homes  and  fruit  farms  to  be  found  any- 
where in  the  State.  The  land,  as  a  general 
thing,  is  loose  and  mellow,  and  will  grow  any- 
thing when  cultivated.  Springs  of  water  abound 
in  almost  every  quarter  section,  and  there  is 
more  tillable  land  than  anyone  has  any  idea  of, 
judging  the  steepness  as  seen  from  the  valley. 
There  are  plateaux  and  small  rolling  hills,  prin- 
cipally covered  with  black  oak,  madrone  and 
mauzanitas,  which,  when  cleared,  will  be  the 
best  fruit  land  in  this  section.  The  only  draw- 
back to  the  hills  is  the  inaccessibility  to  the 
desirable  localities,  yet  this  can  be  obviated  by 
building  practical  roads.  What  can  be  done 
on  the  hills  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  by 
B.  Hemseth,  whose  hillside  grapes  are  among 
the  best  grown  in  the  district,  and  Geo.  Bond, 
who  has  pioneered  out  a  home  on  the  moun- 
tains. His  fruit  has  no  superior  in  the  State. 
We  had  the  pleasure  of  eating  some  peaches 
grown  by  him.  and  they  were  really  grand  in 
both  size  and  flavor.  These  hills  are  not  only 
adapted  to  fruit-growing,  but  grain  and  alfalfa 
flourish  in  places.  There  are  nooks  and  re- 
treats where  homes  can  be  located  of  wonder- 
ful attractions. 

Wine-Making. — Reveille :  Wine-making  will 
begin  at  Moulton  Hill  winery  about  Sept.  1st, 
the  Burgundy  variety  being  ready  for  the 
vintage.  Mr.  Albertz  informs  us  that  he  will 
make  very  little  syrup  this  year.  He  had  an 
opportunity  to  contract  20,000  gallons  of  syrup, 
but  the  price  would  not  justify  paying  the  price 
asked  for  grapes,  and  consequently  he  expects 
to  run  a  short  vintage  this  year.  He  has  been 
offering  $9  and  $10  per  ton  for  grapes,  and 
finding  no  takers,  he  is  compelled  to  refuse  all 
offers  to  contract  syrup,  and  will  only  make 
up  about  2000  gallons  of  extra  fine  Muscat 
syrup,  which  will  be  put  up  in  cans  for  table 
use. 

A  Royal  Oedee  for  Canned  Fruit. — Peta- 
luma  Courier:  The  fruit-canning  company  re- 
ceived through  the  Swedish  consul  at  San 
Francisco,  an  order  for  a  large  amount  of 
canned  fruit  for  the  private  household  of  the 
queen  of  Sweden. 

Sutter. 

Canning  and  Deyinq. — Yuba  City  Farmer: 
The  rush  at  the  cannery  continues.  From 
23,000  to  25,000  cans  of  fruit,  principally 
peaches,  pears  and  plums,  are  being  packed 
daily.  In  a  few  weeks  the  heavy  run  will  be 
over,  but  operations  will  continue  for  a  month 
at  least.  Considerable  attention  is  given  to 
drying  peaches,  and  the  grounds  are  covered 
with  trays  of  fruit.  Over  200  tons  of  dried 
fruit  have  already  been  sacked,  and  there  will 
be  large  quantities  yet  to  dry.  A  carload  of 
egg  plums  was  received  a  few  days  since  from 
San  Jose  for  canning.  Shipping  is  going  on  as 
well,  a  carload  of  canned  goods  being  sent  off 
this  week  to  New  York.  The  help  this  year 
has  been  excellent,  and  the  largest  run  will  be 
made  this  season,  from  present  indications. 

Tulare. 

Large  Yield  and  Big  Profit. — Hanford 
Sentinel:  Mr.  John  Nehls,  living  near  Armona, 
has  368  peach  trees  on  3i  acres  of  ground. 
They  are  of  the  Mnir,  Susquehanna  and  Craw- 
ford varieties,  considered  the  best  for  drying 
purposes.  Early  last  spring  Mr.  Nehls  sold 
the  product  of  the  trees,  whatever  it  nyght  be, 
to  Antonia  Onesti  for  $75  per  acre.  The  trees 
were  set  in  1888,  hence  are  four  years  old,  and 
Nehls  thought  that  a  good  price.  In  July 
Onesti  sold  to  a  Chinaman  for  $100  per  acre. 
Last  Tuesday  John  Russell  hauled  iu  the  dried 
peaches  for  the  Chinaman,  who  had  sold  to 
Chas.  King  for  12  cents  per  pound.  There 
were  three  loads,  weighing  in  all  8584  pounds, 
which,  at  the  price  paid,  brouglit  the  neat 
sum  of  $1030.08,  or  $294.31  per  acre.  Mr. 
Nehls  sold  because  he  did  not  feel  strong  enough 
to  do  the  work.  Onesti  sold  because  he  could 
make  $25  per  acre  and  not  touch  it.  The 
Chinaman  bought  and  made  $194.31  per  acre 
for  bis  work  of  picking  and  drying.  The 


Chinaman  got  the  most  of  the  milk  in  the 
cocoanut. 

Ventura. 

The  Crops.- Hueneme  Herald:  Of  the  nine 
threshers  that  have  been  at  work  on  this  side  of 
the  river,  all  but  four  have  been  laid  up  for  the 
season  and  these  will  finish  up  theii  work  very 
soon.  Now  that  the  Conejo  has  been  threshed 
out  the  yield  up  there  is  found  to  be  better 
than  was  expected.  The  yield  of  some  of  the 
valley  lands  this  year  has  been  most  remark- 
able. In  former  years  10  or  12  sacks  to  the 
acre  was  considered  a  good  average  yield,  and 
20  sacks  was  considered  an  immense  crop.  This 
year  more  than  30  sacks  have  been  threshed 
out  in  many  localities.  As  noted  in  another 
column,  480,000  empty  bags  have  been  received 
here  this  year,  and  making  liberal  allowances 
for  the  number  used  or  to  be  used  for  sacking 
wheat  and  corn  and  for  grain  hauled  to  points 
on  the  line  of  the  railroad,  we  think  300,000 
bags  about  expresses  the  amount  of  barley  to 
come  here  this  season.  The  barley  is  unusually 
clean  and  plump,  and  the  entire  lot  will  prob- 
ably average  fully  110  pounds  to  the  bag. 

OREGON. 

Crop  Notes.— Crop- Weather  Bureau,  Aug. 
23:  Western  Oregon — Springs  and  wells  are 
said  to  be  running  dry.  Threshing  of  fall  and 
early  spring  wheat  is  rapidly  nearing  comple- 
tion. Reports  of  the  improvement  of  late-sown 
grain  are  still  coming  in,  though  it  is  con- 
ceded that  the  crop  will  be  light.  No  decided 
change  in  the  condition  of  hops  is  noted.  In 
Marion  county,  there  is  yet  some  oats  to  be  cut. 
The  potato  crop  is  almost  beyond  redemption 
now  and  no  amount  of  rain  can  improve  it. 
What  little  fruit  there  is  still  standing  on  the 
trees  is  in  need  of  and  would  be  benefited  by 
well-distributed  showers.  Eastern  Oregon — 
There  has  been  no  rainfall  at  all  throughout 
this  section  since  last  report,  and  the  need  of  a 
good  rain  is  badly  felt  in  the  northeastern 
counties.  Although  the  fall  and  early  spring 
wheat  crop  is  being  harvested  in  most  coanties, 
in  portions  of  Wallow  county  very  little  grain 
has  been  cut  so  far  except  rye.  Threshing  op- 
erations are  just  beginning.  In  Union  county, 
late-sown  grain  is  heading  and  ripening  very 
short  and  uneven.  More  reports  of  the  ex- 
cellent condition  in  which  the  hay  crop  is 
being  put  are  being  received  daily.  Corn  and 
potatoes  continue  to  suffer  for  want  of  rain. 
It  is  doubtful  if  the  latter  could  receive  any 
great  benefit  from  moisture  at  present. 

Hop-LousE  Remedy. — Hillsboro  Independent : 
In  conversation  with  a  local  hopgrower  a  few 
days  ago,  he  said  he  had  bat  few  lice  on  his 
vines,  and  that  he  did  not  spray  but  fed  bis 
parasites  by  the  old  German  method.  He  ex- 
plained that  way  was  by  sprinkling  slacked 
lime.  He  first  slacked  lime  by  placing  in  a  pit 
and  applying  water  enough  to  reduce  to  a  dry 
powder,  the  lime  to  be  covered  so  as  to  retain  all 
sieam  and  gas.  When  cool,  and  during  a  smart 
breeze  which  turns  the  leaves  up,  he  throws 
the  lime  powder  against  the  vines.  Watching 
for  a  wind  from  the  opposite  direction,  he  re- 
peats the  dose.  Thus  through  the  summer  and 
early  fall  he  guards  his  yards.  He  prefers  a 
few  lice  to  the  villainous  whale-oil  soap  com- 
pound used  for  spraying  purposes. 

Fruit  Chop  in  Western  Oeeqon.  —  Salem 
Capital  Journal :  Fruit  of  all  kinds  is  scarce, 
and  onlv  enough  to  supply  the  home  markets 
can  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  country.  The 
only  variety  of  prunes  which  did  well  is  the 
Petit.  Wherever  any 'ree  can  be  found  of  this 
kind  they  are  full  of  fruit.  Of  course,  apples 
are  not  plentiful,  as  hardly  any  of  the  farmers 
are  spraying  their  trees,  and  the  half-formed 
fruit  falls  off  in  vast  quantities  on  account  of 
the  grub  of  the  codlin  moth.  What  few  pears 
are  found  are  of  fine  quality  and  quite  large. 
Pears  were  caught  by  the  frost  in  full  bloom 
last  spring,  and  consequently  very  few  are  on 
the  market.  Plums  and  peaches  are  a  minus 
quantity.  As  far  as  the  trees  are  concerned, 
they  did  well  by  attaining  a  good  growth  of 
foliage. 

ARIZONA. 

Crop  Summary. —  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau. 
Aug.  22:    Crops  have  made  an  exceptional 
growth  in  southwestern  A.rizona  during  the 
past  seven  days.   The  weather  has  been  espe- 
cially favorable    daring    the    year  for  the 
growth  of  all  vegetation,  and  the  Colorado 
valley  is  teeming  with  healthy  and  vigorous 
vegetation.    Fresh   fruit   is  abundant,  and 
field  crops  and  citrus  fruits  are  looking  well. 
In  extreme  western  Arizona,  the  weather  has 
been  too  hot  for  the  growth  of  melons,  which 
wiltetl  even  with  plenty  of  water.  Alfalfa  and 
other  crops  are  looking  well.    In  the  vicinity 
of  Prescott  the  weather  has  been  favorable  for 
the  growth  of  vegetables  and  grapes,  peaches 
and  other  fruits.   The  grass  on  the  ranges  is 
in  need  of  a  soaking  rain.    Farther  east,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Farley's  Camp,  light  showers 
insufficient    for    range    grass    have  fallen. 
Heavy  rains  are  much  needed.   Good  rains 
have  fallen  in  the  vicinity  of  Dudlewille,  in 
the  northern  part  of  Pinal  county,  which  have 
influenced  the  growth  of  grasses  and  field 
crops.     Plenty   of    water   is   available  for 
irrigation.    In  the  vicinity  of  Payson,  and 
in     the     southeastern     part    of  Yavapai 
county   the  drouth   continues.   Good  rains 
would  be  of  great  value.   Showers  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Mt.  Hnachuca  have  brightened  the 
grass  in  some  localities,  but  in  others  grass  is 
suffering  from  drought.    In  the  vicinity  of 
Tucson,  heavy  rains  have  fallen  which  will  be 
of  great  benefit  to  the  cattle  interests.  Cattle- 
men are  wearing  a  pleasant  smile.    In  south- 
eastern Arizona,  in  the  vicinity  of  Wilgus,  rain 
is  badly  needed.    Crops  of  co-u  and  other  vege- 
tation irrigated  are  looking  well,  but  grass  is 
beginning  to  wilt;  and  as  it  is  now  getting  late, 
fa'mers  are  entertaining  serious  apprehensions 
that  grass  will  not  be  long  enough  for  hay, 
which  source  of  feed  is  depended  upon  almost 
entirely  for  the  sustenance  of  cat  lie. 
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GEM  SEEDERS. 

REDUCED  PRICES. 


GORHAM 


SEEDERS  AND  CULTIVATORS  COMBINED. 


NO.  1-RUNS  WITH  CHAIN  AND  BEVEL  GEAR  $16  00 

NO.  2 -RUNS  WITH  CHAIN  AND  BELT  GEAR   20.00 

NO.  3-RUNS  WITH  ALL  GEARS   23.50 

All  our  Gems  have  Armstrong's  Patent  Force  Feed,  which  makes 
t-hem  "worth  $5.00  more  than  any  similar  seeder.  We  charge  no 
more  for  it.  They  will  sow  about  60  feet  wide  and  about  15  acres 
p-r  hour. 

THEY  ARE  BETTER  THAN  EVER. 

THEY  COST  LESS  THAN  EVER. 

THEY  SH  JULD  SELL  FASTER  THAN  EVER. 


6   TO   14  FOOT. 

IX    TO    J36  SIiO"VELS. 

S    TO    6  HOI^SES- 

8    TO    40    -A.CB,ES    FEE,  X^-A-Y. 

WITH  CULTIVATOR  FROM  $100.00  TO  $175.00 

WITHOUT  CULTIVATOR  FROM  $75.00  TO  $131.25 


Cultivator  raised  in  sections— No  heavy  lift.  Flat  Scatter  used 
on  all  sizes.  We  have  sold  them  for  over  15  years.  We  knov  they 
will  do  good  work.  We  make  them  ourselves  and  know  what  they 
are. 


CLIMAX  DISC  HARROWS 

WITH  AND  WITHOUT  SEEDERS. 


We  have  sold  them  for  years.  They  cut  from  4  to  12  feet,  use 
from  2  to  4  horses,  have  from  8  to  24  discs,  and  cost  from  $37.60 
to  $95.00.  The  Seeders  cost  from  $20.00  to  $35.00. 


IMPROVED  GRANGER  GANGS. 

WITH  OR  WITHOUT  SEEDERS. 


BENICIA  WOOD  BAR  HARROWS. 


Thirty  to  100  teeth.  Cut  from  6  feet  6  inches  to  13  feet.  Have 
one-half  by  five-eighths  steel  teeth,  and  cost  from  $10.00  to  $i31.00. 
Quality  is  extra  fine. 


EUREKA  WOOD  BAR  HARROWS 


One  to  five  sections.  30  to  150  teeth  or  24  to  144  teeth.  Made 
with  one-half  by  five-eighths  steel  teeth.   Extra  quality  throughout. 


BENICIA  PATENT  ANGLE  STEEL  HARROWS. 


The  best  Bench  Plow  now  in  use.    Runs  well.    Draft  very  light. 


One  to  four  sections  24  to  96  teeth;  cut  from  4  to  16  feet. 
Cost  from  $10.50  to  $48  complete.  Quality  guaranteed.  Weigbt 
from  80  to  260  pounds  according  to  number  of  sections. 


ALL   THESE   ARTICLES   MADE   BY  THE 


BENICIA  AGRICULTURAL   WORKS,  Benicia,  Cal 


BAKER  &  HAMILTON 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 
SACRAMENTO. 
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J?ATROJMS  Of  ^USBAJ^Df^Yo 
The  Secretary's  Column. 

By  A.  T.  Dkwby,  Seeretery  State  Grange  of  California. 

TWO  ROCK  GRANGE  ON  COOPERATION. 

Two  Rock  Grange  has  put  forth  com- 
mendable efforts  in  the  way  of  Grange  co- 
operation, and  presents  the  following  state- 
ment and  resolutions,  which  will  be  mailed 
to  every  subordinate  Grange  in  the  State 
from  this  office  : 

Worthy  Master  and  Members  of  — 
Grange,  P.  of  H.  of  Cat.:  Two  Rock 
Grange,  having  practiced  for  nearly  two 
years  cooperative  buying,  and  having  made 
it  an  unqualified  success  as  far  as  buying 
groceries,  feed  and  a  few  other  articles  are 
concerned,  but  not  having  been  able  to  sat- 
isfactorily buy  our  farming  implements, 
vehicles  and  general  hardware  on  the  same 
plan,  we  have  resolved  to  lay  the  enclosed 
resolutions  before  the  next  State  Grange. 

In  order  that  you  may  better  understand 
why  we  have  become  desirous  of  extending 
our  system,  we  will  make  you  acquainted 
with  some  of  the  practical  results  of  our 
business  transactions  for  the  year  ending 
Dec.  31,  1891. 

We  bought  together  groceries  to  the 
amount  of  $1246.41;  the  average  saving 
amounted  to  20  per  cent,  equal  to  $311.60. 
We  also  bought  some  hardware  and  made 
a  very  satisfactory  saving,  amounting  to 
$37.56.  Of  coal  oil  we  bought  some  $400 
wortn,  a  saving  of  15  per  cent,  or  $65. 

We  have  thus  saved  $414.16,  exclusive  of 
what  we  saved  on  flour,  teed  and  a  few 
other  articles,  and  also  exclusive  of  what 
was  saved  by  using  the  trade-card. 

It  should  be  remembered  in  this  connec- 
tion that  Petaluma,  where  we  otherwise  do 
our  trading,  on  account  of  its  favorable  loca- 
tion, sells  goods  closer  than  most  towns, 
and  that  the  saving  made  by  us  would  be 
much  greater  in  most  other  localities. 

As  mentioned  before,  we  are  not  alone 
able  to  buy  our  implements,  etc.,  as  cheaply 
as  we  think  it  possible  if  we  cultivated  a 
closer  commercial  relation  between  ourselves 
and  the  manufacturers  of  our  tools.  It  is 
for  this  purpose  we  ask  your  hearty  coopera- 
tion, knowing  that  if  it  can  be  accomplished, 
a  great  saving  can  be  made  and  we  will  be 
able  to  buy  more  labor-saving  tools,  thus 
directly  benefiting  ourselves  and  the  manu- 
facturers, and,  indwectly,  the  whole  country. 

Hoping  this  will  receive  your  most  serious 
attention,  we  remain,  with  the  kindliest 
greeting  from  all  the  members  of  Two  Rock 
Grange,  sincerely  and  fraternally, 

John  R.  Denman,  W.  M. 
Geo.  W.  Gaston,  Sec'y- 
Two  Rock  Grange,  Petaluma  P.  O 

RESOLUTIONS  TO   BE    LAID  BEFORE  THE 
STATE  GRANGE  OF  CALIFORNIA 
AT  THE  SESSION  OF  1 892. 
Whereas,  Two  Rock  Grange,  having  given  co 
operative  buying  a  practical  test,  and  having  found 
it  to  work  in  every  way  satisfactory,  so  far  as  tried, 
and 

Whereas,  Having  found  that  in  one  important 
item,  to  wit:  the  buying  and  selling  of  farming  im- 
plements and  general  hardware  tools,  we  have  not 
been  in  ourselves  strong  enough  to  be  able  to  buy 
to  as  much  advantage  as  we  consider  it  possible  to 
do  if  we  could  with  a  determined  cooperation  of 
the  subordinate  Granges  of  California,  buy  as  di 
rectly  from  manufacturers  as  possible,  and. 

Whereas,  We  think,  that  inasmuch  as  thousands 
of  dollars  could  be  saved  to  the  Patrons  of  Califor 
nia  by  such  a  combination,  it  would  be  to  the  great 
advantage  of  the  Grange  and  vastly  increase  its 
membership  if  we  could  accomplish  such  results, 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  Two  Rock  Grange  recommends 
the  creation  of  an  energetic  committee,  whose  sole 
duty  it  shall  be  to  try  to  bring  this  about,  said  com- 
mittee to  be  called,  The  Committee  on  the  Supply- 
ing of  Farming  Implements,  Hardware,  Tools  and 
Vehicles. 

PESCADERO. 
Past  Master  Steele  writes  :  Pescadero 
Grange  had  a  most  enjoyable  meeting  Aug. 
20th.  The  third  and  fourth  degrees  were 
conferred,  with  the  usual  Harvest  Feast. 
Crops  are  good  in  this  section,  and  we  are 
hopeful,  although  prices  of  farm  products 
are  low.  There  is  no  conflict  between  em- 
ployers and  employes  here,  so  far  as  I 
know.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  reason  will 
prevail  in  other  sections  of  our  country  in 
the  near  future,  and  to  amicable  relation  of 
capital  and  labor  will  bless  our  country  with 
peace  and  prosperity.  I  believe  in  our 
Grange  motto,  "  Individual  happiness  de- 
pends upon  general  prosperity." 

FROM  ODR  ACTIVE  MASTER. 

The  following  contains  so  much  in  a 
short  space  from  Master  Davis,  that  we  take 
the  liberty  of  quoting  his  own  words  :  I 
send  MS.  of  my  address  in  separate  cover. 
Please  send  proof  sheet  to  me  at  No.  21 
Glen  Park  avenue,  S.  F.,  where  my  wife 
will  be.    She  will  forward  same  to  me  at 


some  one  of  my  appointments.  I  open  the 
campaign  at  Sissons  next  Saturday  night. 
Will  not  be  home  again  during  the  month. 

J.  H.  Brigham,  Master  of  the  National 
Grange,  and  E.  W.  Davis,  Overseer  of  the 
National  Grange  and  Master  of  the  Califor- 
nia State  Grange,  are  among  the  very  able, 
popular  and  worthy  Patrons  nominated  for 
Members  of  Congress.  They  will  receive 
the  support  of  many  Patrons  irrespective  of 
party,  and  the  country  will  be  fortunate 
when  such  Patrons  are  elected  to  office. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  State  Grange  will  show  a  remarkably 
favorable  year  financially,  as  well  as  in  some 
other  respects,  for  California  Patrons  of 
Husbandry. 

Historical  Exhieit. — We  sincerely  re 
gret  that  the  opportunity  seemed  unfavorable 
for  making  a  successful  historical  exhibit  of 
the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  at  the  State  Fair 
which  opens  in  Sacramento  next  month,  and 
so  no  general  effort  will  be  made. 

Hattie  S.  Jones,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Woman's  Work,  has  recently  sent 
each  Grange  an  interesting  essay  on  the 
"  Political  Possibilities  of  the  Farmers,"  from 
the  pen  of  Mrs.  M.  D.  Brainard,  of  San 
Jose  Grange,  who  chose  that  subject  as  one 
of  special  importance  to  the  farmers,  and 
suggests  its  reading,  to  be  followed  by  dis 
cusbion  in  the  Granges.  Sister  Jones'  circu 
lar  closes  as  follows:  "Sisters,  again  j 
Grange  year  is  drawing  to  a  close.  On  the 
first  Tuesday  in  October  the  California 
State  Grange  will  convene  in  twentieth  an- 
nual session  at  San  Jose.  That  the  State 
Committee  on  Woman's  Work  may  be  en- 
abled to  present  a  full  report  of  the  state  of 
the  work  intrusted  to  us,  you  are  requested 
to  formulate  as  complete  a  recapitulation  as 
possible  of  your  labors  for  the  present  year 
and  forward  it  to  the  chairman  of  that  com 
miitee  not  later  than  September  25th.  A 
summary  of  their  report  will  be  transmitted 
to  the  National  Committee,  and  we  desire  it 
to  be  of  such  a  character  as  will  reflect 
credit  on  California's  Matrons.  Whether 
much  or  little  has  been  accomplished,  we 
wish  to  hear  from  each  subordinate  Grange, 
and  trust  you  will  recognize  the  importance 
of  complying  with  this  request." 

TO  subordinate  granges. 
August  29th  we  forwarded  to  ihe  Secre- 
tary of  each  subordinate  Grange  a  supply 
of  blank  receipts  for  Patrons  visiting  the 
State  Grange  to  have  filled  out  and  signed 
by  the  local  ticket  agents  of  the  S.  P. 
R.  R.  Co. 

Purchase  a  first-class,  unlimited  ticket  to 
San  Jose  and  take  receipt  from  the  agent, 
and  have  it  certified  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
State  Grange  at  San  Jose.  This  certificate 
will  enable  you  to  buy  a  return  ticket  for 
one-third  rate.  The  same  rates  have  also 
been  granted  by  the  S.  F.  &  North  Pacific 
(Donahue)  R.  R. 

We  have  also  sent  to  the  Secretaries 
blank  forms  of  application  for  the  fifth  and 
sixth  degrees,  which  will  be  conferred  on 
Thursday  evening  at  the  State  Grange. 

A  circular  will  soon  be  sent  from  the 
Secretary's  office  containing  one  or  more 
proposed  amendments  to  the  constitution, 
full  particulars  in  regard  to  the  excursion 
rates  to  the  State  Grange,  and  other  matters 
of  interest  to  all  Patrons. 

It  is  important  that  full  meetings  of  sub- 
ordinate Granges  be  held.  Every  Patron 
should  be  present  to  discuss  matters  which 
should  be  brought  before  the  State  Grange. 
Among  these  questions  will  be  that  of  co- 
operation as  presented  in  the  circular  of 
Two  Rock  Grange,  published  in  this  issue. 

Every  Grange  which  has  not  taken  action 
on  the  Patrons'  Relief  Association,  endorsed, 
and  its  constitution  adopted,  by  the  last 
State  Grange,  should  give  that  organization 
a  fair  consideration  and  have  the  Master 
report  on  the  same  at  San  Jose.  If  pos- 
sible, have  the  report  supplemented  with  a 
good  number  of  applications  for  member- 
ship. This  would  be  a  practical  demon- 
stration of  the  views  of  at  least  some  of  the 
members  in  favor  of  protection  and  co- 
operation. 

'  The  political  condition  of  affairs  is 
to  be  deplored  by  every  patriotic  citizen.  So 
long  as  spoils  is  the  motive  power  that  con- 
trols our  conventions,  we  will  have  a  horde 
of  spoliators  to  make  and  administer  our 
laws — a  set  of  political  hyenas  ready  to  do 
the  bidding  of  corporations  that  prey  upon 
the  legitimate  interests  of  the  country.  The 
people  have  it  in  their  power  ^o  correct  these 
abuses.  It  is  their  votes  that  elevate  the 
demagogues  to  position  and  power." — Ex- 
change. 


RIFE'S  AUTOMATIC 


CALIFORNIA'S 


want  to  know  about  Califor- 
la  raclflc  MtatuB.nrnd  for  th* 
RURAl.  PHKSN, 
tlie  l)U8t  IlliutrattHl  and  LoadiuK  KamihiK  and  Ilortlciilfcurai 
Weekly  of  l.h<)  Far  WbhI.  Trial,  60c  for  3  nioa.  Two  aample 
couiua,  10c.  K»tal>llah«d  187e.  DEWUY  FUULISUINU  00. 
330M«rlu»Bt.,  a.  r. 


WORKS  WHILE  YOU  SLEEP. 


TBB  KITS  a'SrS&.^TTZ.XC  XXTCIITS 

Is  the  most  simple  and  efficient  machine  yet  devised  for  elevating  water  for  irrigation,  filling  railroad  tanks,  iDp  * 
plying  mills,  factories,  dairies,  etoclc  yards,  country  residences,  small  towns  and  for  various  other  purposes.  Thli 
ram  is  self-operating,  constant  in  action  and  is  not  only  much  more  efficient  than  anything  of  the  kind  ever  put 
upon  the  market,  but  from  absence  of  wearing  parts,  more  durable  and  every  way  reliable.  Many  may  be  referred 
to  that  have  run  for  year*  elevating  water  in  some  cases  from  100  to  300  feet  without  any  attention  or  expense  in 
the  way  of  repairs. 

These  machines  have  already  come  larcely  into  use  in  all  parls  of  the  country  and  are  rapidly  superceding 
every  other  device  for  the  purpoje.  They  will  work  effectively  under  a  head  as  low  as  two  feet  and  for  every  foot 
of  tall  will  elevate  20  feet.  By  means  of  an  adjusting  lever  the  capacity  of  any  of  the  various  sizes  can  be  reduced 
60  per  cent  or  more,  as  may  be  desired,  to  provide  for  a  variation  In  water  supply,  without  disadvantage  or  loss  !■ 
efficiency. 

WATER  RAISED  AND  WASTE. 

The  fall  from  the  spring,  stream  or  other  source  of  supply  to  the  engine  determines  the  height  to  which  the 
water  can  be  elevated,  as  well  as  the  the  relati\e  proportion  between  the  water  raised  and  wasted,  the  quantity 
raised  varying  according  to  the  height  it  Is  carried  and  the  distance  conveyed.  For  ordinary  purposes  it  is  sufHcient 
to  say  that  with  a  discharge  pipe  lObO  feet  in  length,  one-sixth  of  the  water  can  be  raised  and  discharged  at  an  ele- 
vation five  times  the  height  of  fall  or  ons-twelfth  ten  times  the  height  of  fall. 

Parties  writing  for  information  sh3uld  give  the  quantity  of  water  that  can  be  supplied  to  the  engine,  either  in 
gallons,  cubic  feet  or  miners'  Inches;  the  head  or  tall  from  source  of  supply  to  point  where  the  engine  is  to  be 
located,  length  cf  drive  (ipe,  height  to  which  the  water  is  to  be  raised,  distance  from  engine  to  place  of  discharge 
and  the  quantity  of  water  It  is  desired  to  elevate.  No  reliable  information  can  be  afforded  without  an  explicit  an- 
swer to  these  inquiries.  Address: 

The  Pelton  Water  Wheel  Co., 


General  Western  Agents, 


121  MAIN  STREET,  San  Francisc*,  Cal. 


WHITELEY  MOWERS. 

Made  in  the  following  Sizes:  4  Feet  6  Inch  Cut,  5  Feet  Cut,  Special  Wide  Cuta 

Th*  Best  Blower  In  th«  M»rket.     Mora  Good  Points  Tb»a  Any  Other. 

SEE  THIS  MOWER  CUTTING  HOOP-POLES  AT  THE  STATE  FAIR. 

ALLISON,  NEPP  &  CO. 

»3-  Write  for  our  New  Catalogue.  S.  £.  Cor.  Market  and  Mala  St«.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY, 


PATENT  OWNERa  OF 

NOBEL'S  DYNAMITE,  NOBELS  EXPLOSIVE  GELATINE,  NOBEL'S 

GELATINE-DYNAMITE,  AND  THE  JUDSON  IMPROVED  POWDER. 

Beat  «Bd  StroBKMt  ExploafTea  Irn  (he  World. 

J-TJIDSOnsr  I^OWIDER_ 

The  only  Reliable  and  Efficient  Powder  for  Stamm  and  Bank  BlaatlBK.  Railroad  Contractors  and  Farmer 
use  no  other.  A>  others  IMITATE  oar  CllaBt  Powder,  ao  do  they  Jadaon,  by  naaHafaetarlBV 
as  Inferior  article. 


The  Qlant  Powder  Co.  having  built  Black  Powder  Works,  with  all  the  latest  Improvements,  at  Clipper  Gap,  Flaoer 
County,  known  as  THB  OI.IPPEB  HII.I.S,  ofTei'  this  powder  and  guarantee  it  the  best. 

OAPM  and  PVSB  at  I.ewaat  BateiL 

THE  GIANT  POtWDER  COMPANY,  30  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


LADIES 

DON'T 


BIOURA  HOME  TREATMENT 

will  aava  you  Honey,  Time  and  Suffering.  Send  for  book  on  Health,  Beauty  and 
Bkpploew.    BIOUKA  OOMPANT,  **9  8»nsome  St.,8»n  Frsnolpoo, 


Sept.  S,  1802 
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Information 

FOI^ 

Settlei^s! 


1  be  members  of  the  Kern  Oouuty  Land  Company  bave  a  national  reputa- 
tion for  wealth,  business  and  financial  ability.  These  facts  set  the  matter  of 
reliability  at  rest.   The  company's  capital  stock  is  $10,000,000. 

They  have  400,000  acres  of  arable,  irrigable  lands  upon  which  the  sun  shines 
almost  constantly;  and  their  enormous  irrigation  system  renders  them  in- 
dependent of  the  annual  rainfall. 

A  clear  title;  rotation,  variety  and  certainty  of  crops;  easy  terms;  availability 
to  persons  in  moderate  circumstances;  ground  ready  for  the  plow — n»  stones 
nor  thistles;  good  society;  schools;  churches,  etc.,  are  a  few  notable  attraclions 
of  this  region  of  country. 


Kern  is  the  largest  county  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  It  has  the  finest 
climate  for  curing  and  drying  fruits,  etc. 

The  400,000-acre  territory  of  the  Kern  County  Land  Company  is  the  pick 
of  the  county. 

Its  area  is  6,184,000  acres. 

H  as  the  largest  irrigation  system  in  America. 

The  home  of  the  peach,  French  prune,  pear  and  raisin  grape. 

Planting  and  harvesting  can  be  carried  on  every  month  in  the  year. 

N  o  rocks,  hills  or  stumps  on  the  land. 

A  failure  of  crops  is  unknown  on  irrigated  lands. 

Kern  county  fruits  take  the  first  prize  at  the  State  Fair. 

Land  can  be  made  to  pay  for  itself  in  less  than  three  years. 

Cjrrows  more  alfalfa  than  any  other  county  in  California. 


For 

Further 

Particulars 

Address 


1  he  advantages  of  good  soil  and  plenty  of  sun,  which  occur  in  the  Kern 
Valley,  would  have  been  of  little  avail  but  for  the  third  and  all-important 
one  of  an  abundance  of  water  from  never- failing  sources. 

T'hrough  300  miles  of  main  canals,  and  1,100  miles  of  laterals,  the  great  Kern 
river  furnishes  enough  moisture  to  slake  the  thirst  of  the  400,000  acres  al- 
ready referred  to. 


rought  is  out  of  the  question. 


D 

The  system  has  been  constructed  in  the  most  careful  and  scientific  manner. 
Some  of  the  canals  are  125  feet  wide  and  six  feet  deep. 


Kern  County 
Land  Company 

S.  W.  FERQUSSON, 
Bakersfleld,       -      -       .  California, 


Save  Money 

BY  BUYING  FROM  US. 

WB  SAVE  YOU  PROM 
25  to  50  Per  Cent  on 


Oar  Prices  are  Leu  than  Car- 
rent  Wholesale  Prices  on  this 
Coaat. 

NO  CREDIT. 
Everything  Spot  Oash. 

GOODS    SHIPPED  EVEBY- 
WHEBE. 

tM^ad  (or  CftUloguo  or  c«  II  on  us. 


BUGGIES 

which 

are  good  and  substantial, 
finely  finished  and  fuJIy 
warranted,  for  $75. 

CARTS 

$14  to  $23 

HARNESSor. 

kinds  at  all  prices. 


SURRIES.. 

finest  kind  at  $150. 


the 


No.  69.       Price  $77.50. 

1-Id.  Double  ColUr  Steel  Axles,  with  I-U  Sarvea  Wheels,  ^-in.  Ste<  1  Tire.     Upholstered  ia  No.  1  Qrained  Green 
Lrather,  Substantially  Built  and  Finely  Finished. 


WEITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 
Mail  Orders  Promptly  Filled. 


CALIFORNIA  WAGON  &  CARRIAGE  CO.,  862  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


STOCKTON  NURSERIES, 


ESTABLISHED  1853 


FRUIT  TREES.    FRUIT  TREES. 


Also  Fine  Stock  of  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shtabs,  Palms,  Roses  and  Carnations. 

PLANTS   IN  OBBAT  VABIETY. 

Correnpondence  Solicited. 

E.  C.  CLOWES  STOCKTON,  CAL. 

PEWEY  &  CO.  l"=*iS4!£fr."Ai.\'  1  PATENT  AOENT8. 


GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION, 

SHIPPING  i  COMMISSION  HOUSE, 

OFFICE.  108  DAVIS  STREET.  SAN  FRAHdSCO,  CAL. 
Wareboaee  and  Wbarf  at  Port  Oosta. 


CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED. 

Adocey  advanced  on  Orain  In  Store  at  lowest  possible  rates  of  Interest. 
Fall  Oarsoes  of  Wbeat  famlsbed  Shippers  at  sbort  notice. 

ALSO  ORDERS  FOR  QRAIH  BAGS,  Ag^coltoral  Implements,  Wagfons.  Orooerics 
and  Merohandiie  of  every  deeoription  solicited. 
B.  VAN  BVBBT,  Manaser.  A.  M.  BBLT,  Assistant  Manaser. 
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may  tend  to  the  same  end,  as  the  object  is 
to  check  excess  of  wood  growth;  but  in  most 
cases  this  excess  may  be  confined  to  indi- 
vidual trees  or  varieties  in  the  orchard, 
while  others  need  every  encouragement  in 
the  way  of  good  culture;  therefore  it  may 
be  better  to  summer-prune  and  thus  check 
wood-growth  and  encourage  fruitage  by  the 
encouragement  of  fruit-buds.  Much  more 
could  be  said  about  pruning  and  the  field 
could  be  widened  so  as  to  take  in  the 
smaller  growing  deciduous  fruits,  as  the  cur- 
rent, gooseberry,  blackberry  and  raspberry, 
family,  as  well  as  the  dwarfing  of  those 
treated  on,  but  as  I  understand  it,  informa- 
tion is  more  generally  sought  by  those  who 
make  the  production  of  fruit  a  business  in  a 
commercial  sense.  Therefore  I  have  confined 
this  paper  more  especially  to  these  classes. 


BARGAINS  IN  LAND. 


Choice — 20-acre  track  near  Haywarda,  10  acres  bear- 
ing (rult,  tSSOO.  Six  acres  a  block)  P.lo  Alto  tract-, 
$7000.  Lots  in  town  of  Belmont,  60x300,  $830  eai  Ii. 
25  acres  near  Belmont,  $350  per  arre.  Choice  lot, 
40x130,  Oakland,  $1700.  Four  One  lots,  city  < f  Presno, 
$8500.  40  acres  near  Lo3  G  ttos,  improved,  $2500. 
Also,  other  cholt;e  property  for  sale  cheap,  all  on  easy 
terms.         JOHN.  K.  BVXBBB, 

48  Market  «t..  San  Fraiiclnco. 


FOR$19.00 

We  can  send  you  one  of  oar 

SPECIALTY  SINGLE  BUGGY 
HARNESS, 

Which  Is  the  result  of  years  of  figuring  to  make  the  best 
harness  ever  known  for  the  money.  It  is  made  from  oak 
stock,  hand  stitched  and  finished  by  skillful  mechanics, 
handsome  full  nickel  or  bavla  hard  rubber  trimmings 

Just  the  Harness  for  an  Blegant  Turnout. 


They  sell  here  for  $25.00,  and  harness  not  as  good  is 
often  sold  for  $35.00  in  retail  shops.  If  harnesa  is  not  as 
represented,  money  will  oe  refunded. 

Liebold  Harness  Co. 

110  MeAUigtAr  St.,  San  Franclsoo. 

Collar  and  Hames,  instead  of  Breast  Collar, 
$2  00  extra. 


Ple»se  state  If  you  want  single  strap  Harness,  or  folded 
style  Harness,  with  traces  double  throiii^h  'tit 


MONEY  GUN  BE3"^°?:BY 

Wrltine  us  before  placing  your  orders  for 

WIND  MILLS ! 

Our  goods  are  thoroughly  reliable  and  our 
prices  are  as  low  as  the  lowest. 


Eclipse  Wood  Wheel  mils. 
Hustler  Wood  WUeel  Mil  Is. 
Beloit  Steel  Wheel  mills. 
Angle  &  Tubular  Steel  Towers. 


FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO.,  ''^T 


(Mention  this  paper  ) 


S.  P.  TAYLOR  PAPER  CO. 

Paper  Haitfaitirers  ail  Dealers. 

FRUIT  PAPER I 

Lining  Paper  of  every  descriptioD  for  Dried 
Fruit  Boxes. 


GRANGERS'  BANK 

OF  CALIFORNIA, 
SAN    FBANOISOO,  OAL. 
Incorporated  April,  18T4. 


Authorised  Capital  $1,000,000 

Capital  paid  up  and  Reserve  Fund  800,000 
DlTldends  paid  to  Stockholders...  7!iO,000 

OFFICERS. 

A.  D.  LOGAN  President 

(.  C.  STEELE  Vice-President 

ALBERT  MONTPELUER  Cashier  and  Manager 

FRANK  McMULLKN  Secretary 

General  Banking.  Deposits  received,  Gold  and  Silver. 
Bills  of  Ebcobange  bought  and  sold.  Loans  on  wheat  and 
country  produce  a  speoiaity. 

January  1.  1892  A.  HONTPELLIER,  Manager. 


The  Best  Article  is  the  Cheapest. 

BUHACH 

IS  THE 

Best,  Purest  and  Most  Effective 
Insect  Powder  on  the  Market. 

jgY  ITS 


INTELLIGENT  USE 
hotels,  restaurants,  saloons, 
stores  and  offices  may  be  kept  free 
from  ail  troublesome  insects.  It  is 
now  regarded  as  a  necessity  in  most 
of  the  principal  hotels  In  the  United 
States,  aud  wherever  it  has  been  in- 
troduced it  has  given  complete  sat- 
isfaction. Owing  to  an  increased 
production  of  Pyrethrum  flowers, 
from  which  this  valuable  article  is 
made,  and  theii  Improved  facilities 
lor  reducing  them  to  powder,  the  manu.<...'iui<  ra  faa\e 
this  season  made  a  material  reduction  In  their  prictB. 
Send  your  orders  to  the 

Suhch  Mm^  aad  Uaoubctum;  Co., 

STOCKTON.  OAL. 


ALAMEDA  STEEL  WIND  MILL. 


10, 12  and  11  ft. 

Cheaper  than  any 
First-Ciass  Mill  in 
the  market. 

Fvery  One 
Guaranteed. 

No  bearings,  no 
springs,  no  wheels 
to  get  out  of  order. 
The  sim  lest  mill  In 
the  world. 

Agents  Wanted 

—  ADDnBSS— 


TRDMAN,  HOOKER  &  Cfl.,  San  Francisco  or  Fresno. 


PE^ORTICULTURE. 


The  Almond  in  California. 

NiLES,  Aug.. 25,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor. — After  a  week's  illness 
1  rise  to  a  personal  explanation,  called  f"r 
by  your  kind  notice  of  my  Popular  Science 
Monthly  article  on  almonds.  The  criticisms 
you  make  are  certainly  just,  as  applied  to 
the  condensed  form  of  the  article.  I  do  not 
know  who  my  condenser  maybe,  but  I  am 
sorry  I  did  not,  as  I  intended  to,  send  you 
the  printed  article  itself. 

I  mentioned  the  red  spider,  but  may  have 
erred  in  underestimating  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pense of  getting  rid  ot  it,  as  well  as  the 
damige  it  does  if  not  got  rid  of.  So  I  am 
not  responsible  for  the  false  statement  that 
the  almond  has  no  insect  enemies. 

I  also  stated  that  excessive  or  unskillful 
bleaching  injures  the  meat,  and  how  this  re- 
sult is  to  be  avoided. 

I  named  several  other  varieties  of  the  al- 
mond, and  intended  to  speak  of  several 
more,  as  soon  as  I  got  certain  information 
which  I  lacked  when  the  manuscript  was 
forwarded.  The  same  circumstances  which 
have  prevented  my  writing  for  the  Rural 
Press  during  so  many  months,  prevented 
my  carrying  out  this  plan.  I  hope  I  did 
not  convey  the  idea  that  the  seedling  paper- 
shell  named  is  a  leading  variety  as  regards 
acreage.  I  should  really  like  to  know  as  to 
these  new  seedlings,  which  kinds  are  now 
being  planted  to  the  greatest  extent,  and 
which  are  proving  the  most  remunerative. 
Nursery  catalogues  are  neither  definite  nor 
reliable  sources  of  information  on  these 
points.  The  nurserymen's  books  of  sales 
would  be  conclusive  on  the  first  point,  and 
on  the  second  the  testimony  of  orcbardists 
would  be  good.  I  should  like  to  see  some 
of  it  in  the  columns  of  your  paper.  It  would 
certainly  be  valuable  information  of  which 
all  prospective  almond-planters  ought  to  be 
in  possession.  The  whole  country  is  inter- 
ested in  having  its  almond  orchards  planted 
in  the  best  varieties.  It  is  so  in  all  farming. 
Who  can  estimate  the  loss  we  all  sustain  from 
the  fact  that  stockraisers  are  careless  or  un- 
informed as  to  breeds? 

My  condenser  seems  to  make  me  say  that 
sacks  cost  the  almond-growers  of  the  State 
$2,000,000.  This  was  the  estimate  I  put  on 
the  cost  to  producers  of  all  kinds  of  sacked 
produce. 

I  must  thank  you  for  the  compliment  of 
giving  my  article  so  much  space,  and  also 
for  correcting  a  few  of  the  errors  in  its  con- 
densed form.  But  they  are  such  as  I  should 
be  sorry  to  have  your  readers  think  me 
guilty  of,  hence  this  correction,  if  I  may  so 
call  it,  though  I  am  pleased  to  observe  that 
you  took  care  to  hint  that  perhaps  they  are 
my  condenser's  and  not  mine,  for  which  also 
I  am  constrained  to  express  my  cordial 
thanks. 

If  they  cause  discussion  which  will  call 
forth  information  of  lasting  benefit  to  the  or- 
chardist  and  the  State,  I  shall  not  feel  so 
bad  after  all.  Henry  J.  Philpott, 


How  and  When  to  Prune. 

An  essay  read  by  I.  C.  Wood  of  Ontario  at  the  Chino 
Farmers'  Institute. 

By  request  I  prepare  this  paper,  "The 
Pruning  of  Deciduous  Fruit  Trees."  So 
much  has  been  written  and  said,  and  so  well, 
I  fear  this  paper,  at  least  in  part,  will  only 
be  a  repetition.  I  will  confine  this  article, 
however,  to  a  few  of  the  leading  varieties  of 
deciduous  fruits  and  those  that  are  planted 
most  extensively  and  seem  so  well  adapted 
to  this  immediate  section.  The  same  rule 
laid  down  as  a  system  to  follow  can  be  ap- 
plied to  most  of  the  deciduous  varieties  of 
fruit. 

First,  I  would  impress  upon  the  average 
planter  the  importance  of  selecting  good, 
strong,  young  trees.  One  year  old  from  the 
bud,  if  well-grown,  is  the  proper  age.  In 
fact,  with  the  e»ception  of  the  apple  and 
pear  and  cherry,  I  would  not  accept  trees 
over  one  year  old  from  the  bud.  The  plum, 
peach  and  apricot,  if  properly  grown  and 
not  too  much  crowded  in  the  nursery  row, 
should  be  i\  to  5  feet  high,  stocky  and  well- 
branched.  Why  I  object  to  selecting  an 
older  tree  is  not  because  a  tree  two,  or  even 
three  years  old  cannot  be  transplanted  safe- 
ly (I  would  except  the  peach  or  apricot  and 
plum  if  worked  on  the  peach  root)  and  the 
results  entirely  satisfactory,  providing  the 
plant  has  had  space  enough  to  grow  in  and 
the  head  properly  pruned  and  shaped — a 
thing  that  I  think  is  impossible,  with  fe*  ex- 
ceptions to  find  in  the  nurseries  of  this  State, 
but  bfcause  the  average  planter,  as  well  as 
grower,  is  not  educated  up  to  the  impoitance 


of  paying  or  willing  to  pay  for  trees  properly 
shaped  at  the  right  time  aud  place  in  the  nur- 
series and  under  the  skillful  hand  of  the  nur- 
seryman. 

Select,  as  I  have  said,  trees  one  year  old 
from  the  bud  of  peach,  plum  or  apricot.  Lay 
your  block  of  ground  into  squares  of,  say,  15 
to  20  feet  each  way — 15  I  believe  enough 
for  the  peach  and  plum  and  20  (or  the  apri- 
cot. When  set,  which  should  be  during  the 
month  of  February  or  March,  go  carefully 
over  each  tree  and  cut  all  side-shoots  close 
to  the  main  stem,  after  which  cut  that  down 
also  to  wiihin  18  inches  of  the  ground.  Do 
not  set  your  trees  too  deep;  as  a  rule  very 
little,  if  any,  deeper  than  they  were  in  the 
nursery  row,  which  can  be  easily  seen  by  the 
light  color  of  the  bark  which  was  under 
ground.  Sift  the  soil  carefully  among  the 
fine  and  fibrous  roots,  but  leave  them  in  as 
natural  a  position  as  possible.  After  the 
roots  are  all  covered,  firm  the  soil  with  the 
feet  as  solid  as  possible;  in  fact,  plant  as 
solid  as  a  post,  drawing  some  mellow  soil 
about  the  stem  as  a  mulch  when  finished. 

If  all  is  well,  your  18-inch  stub  in  due  sea- 
son will  put  forth  many  shoots  all  along  the 
stem.  Rub  all  off  as  soon  as  they  get  an 
inch  or  so  in  length,  except,  say,  three;  leave 
these  on  opposite  sides  near  the  top.  Allow 
these  to  grow  the  first  season  at  will,  keep- 
ing off  all  others,  from  time  to  time,  as  they 
grow  which  will  not  amount  to  much  after 
the  second  removal.  The  second  pruning 
should  be  performed,  if  possible,  just  pre- 
vious to  the  pushing  of  the  next  season's 
growth,  as,  indeed,  all  pruning  should  be, 
which  allows  but  a  short  time  for  the  severed 
points  to  dry  back  before  the  uprising  sap 
supplies  the  wounded  part  with  moisture, 
when  the  healing  process  at  once  sets  in. 
While  this  is  not  of  much  importance  where 
only  small  branches  are  removed,  it  is  of 
vast  importance  where  large  wounds  are 
made,  especially  on  older  trees  or  varieties 
that  are  sensitive  to  the  pruning-knife,  as 
the  cherry. 

The  branches  that  have  made  their  first 
season's  growth  should  have  made  from  two 
to  four  feet  each;  these  should  again  be  cut 
back  fully  two-thirds  of  their  growth,  and 
each  branch  in  turn  allowed  to  make 
from  two  to  three  branches  each,  which  at 
the  end  of  the  second  season  will  average 
three  feet  or  more,  and  your  trees  will  have 
from  six  to  nine  strong  branches;  each  of 
these  branches  will  have  many  side  or  fruit- 
bearing  shoots,  and  the  plant,  if  property 
cared  for,  strong  enough  to  ripen  its  first 
crop  the  first  season  after  setting.  These 
growths  in  turn  should  be  cut  back  from 
one-third  to  one  half,  according  to  strength, 
and  the  stronger  side-shoots  accordingly, 
always  bearing  in  mind  to  maintain  a  pyra 
midal  shape  to  the  form  of  the  head,  which 
to  maintam  successfully  it  will  be  necessary 
to  shorten  in  the  upright  branches  the  more 
severely,  especially  as  our  trees  get  older 
the  tendency  of  sap  is  to  go  to  the  extremi 
ties. 

This  rule  for  pruning  will  apply  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  peach,  prune  or  plum  and 
the  apricot,  and  if  followed  up  with  reason- 
able perseverance  the  first  three  or  four 
years,  our  trees  will  become  so  compact, 
the  main  branches  so  rigid  and  the  bearing 
branches  so  close  to  the  strong  wood  that  we 
will  suffer  very  small  losses  with  our  trees 
blowing  to  pieces  or  splitting  down,  as  we 
now  so  often  see  where  trees  are  allowed  to 
grow  at  will  and  carry  the  major  part  of 
their  loads  away  out  on  their  extremities. 

Trees  when  once  into  full  bearing  will  not 
require  often  very  severe  pruning,  as  the 
rampant  wood  growth  will  be  very  much  les- 
sened; however,  a  careful  cultivator  will 
look  over  his  orchard  every  year,  shorten  in 
the  stronger  growth,  remove  dead  branches 
and  thin  out  such  as  are  becoming  too 
thick  as  well  as  unnecessary  suckers.  The 
apple,  pear  and  cherry,  however,  during  its 
first  and  second  season  will  not  yield  as 
readily  to  severe  cramping  as  the  other 
kinds  named,  nor  will  it  be  neccessary.  The 
cherry,  especially  the  Bigarreau  or  Hart 
varieties,  should  he  shaped  the  first  summer 
in  the  nursery  rows  by  pinching  out  the 
leader  when  a  couple  of  fept  high,  and  thus 
made  to  branch  at  the  start,  as  it  does  not 
break  readily  from  old  or  ripened  wood  like 
the  peach  or  apricot. 

-Summer  pruning,  if  done  at  the  proper 
time,  has  some  advantages,  and  on  the  right 
kind  of  subjects  brings  fine  results,  but 
should  be  confined  to  the  more  vigorous 
sorts.  The  shortening  of  the  summer 
growth  tends  to  check  the  plant  in  what  may 
be  called  the  unnecessary  development  of 
wood-growth  and  the  more  perfect  develop- 
ment of  fruit-buds  by  arresting  the  excess  of 
sap  or  checking  it  in  its  wild  career  of 
wood-making  which  we  see  in  the  strong- 
growing  apple,  pear,  plum,  cherry,  as  well 
as  some  varieties  of  the  apricot. 

Root-pruning  will  accomplish  the  same 
results,  or  in  some  soils  slack  cultivating 


BAI8IH  WRAPS  AND  SWBAT  PAPERS. 

Manilla  and  Straw  Paper  In  Rolls  and  Sheets. 
Manufacturers  of  "  Bagle "  Paper  Baga. 
416  Olay  Street.  San  TrannUno 


PLOWS 

S:f-BAKER& HAMILTON  sAcm 


CALIFORNIA  STANDARD  FRUIT  DRIER 


Is  one  of  the  most  c)ujpli.'u  itiVvtjt.bii^  for  drying 
Kalsiua  and  Pruiina  by  steam  in  24  hours — other 
fruits  less  time.  No  sulphur  or  potash  used.  Retting 
all  syrup,  juice  and  flavor  In  orlG;lnal  purity.  Capacity, 
dries  from  75  lbs  green  fruit  to  20  tons.  Send  for  circu- 
lirs.  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  KTAPOKATINO 
b  M'lr'O  00.,  847^  S.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Oal. 


SPRAY  YOUR  TREES  1 

WMlewasli  yonr  BarDs  aDd.FeBces! 
WAINWRIQHT'S  PUMPS 

Do  Either  Suoeesafally. 
Catalogue  and  testimonials  sent  by  mall. 
WM.  WAINWRIGHT, 

Mo.  6  Spear  Street,  San  Franolaco,  Oal. 


STUCK 


SUALbS 


U.S.STANDARD.  FULLY  WARRANTED. 


ttf  Delivered  at  your  B.  R.  Statton  and  ample  time  tm 
baildlng  and  testing  allowed  before  acceptance, 

OSGOOD  &  THOMPSON, Binghamton.N.  t 
PORTABLE  PLATFORM  SCALES, 
TRUCKS,  ETC. 

Twenty-five  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  other  on  the 
market.   Send  for  Catalogue. 

C.  H.  LiNDEMANN,  Agent, 

lae  KBABNY  STREET.  SAN  FRANOISOO. 


BEST    TREE  WASH. 

•Greenbank"  98  degrees  POWDBRBD  OAVSTIO 
SODA  (teste  99  8-10  per  cent)  recommended  by  the 
highest  authorities  in  the  State.  Also  Common  Caustic 
Soda  and  Potash,  etc.,  for  sale  by 

T.  W.  JACKSON  A  CO., 
HanufactnrerB'  Agents, 
No.  6  MARKET  ST.,     -     San  Fraocleoo. 
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WE  WANT-THE  EARTH 


WITH 

THE 


"ORIGINAL  EUREKA  FENCE. ": 


THE  ABOVE  CUT  KEPRFSENTS  A  VINEYARD  AND  ORCHARD  FENCED   BXCLUSIVELT   WITH  THE 

"  ORIGINAL  EUREKA  FENOB." 

TO  THE  CAPITALIST,  SPECULATOR,  yfflEYARDIST,  ORCHARDIST,  STOCK  AND  POULTRY  RAHFR 

YOU   CANNOT  AFFORD  TO  BE3   WITHOUT  IT. 


IT  IS  STRONG,  DURABLE,  NEAT  AND  CHEAP. 

^=ONE  CENT  ^= 


PER  SQUARE  FOOT  IN  QUANTITIES. 

IT  DEFIES  COMPETITION  IN   EVERY  RESPECT. 

Remember,  we  are  the  Inventors  and  Sole  Owners  of  the  "  RENTON  "  AUTOMATIC  AND  ADJUSTABLE 
POWER  FENCE  LOOMS,  the  only  machine  which  makes  a  perfect,  straight,  tight  fence. 

Any  size,  style  or  quantity  to  order  at  short  notice.  Send  for  descriptive  and  Illustrated  Circular  and  testi- 
monials to 

CALIFORNIA  PENCE  COMPANY, 


Mftnt^on  thlp  pan*'!. 


570-578  BRANNAN  STBKET,  SAN  FRANOIROO. 


NITROGENOUS  SUPEEPHOSPHiT" 


FERTILIZERS 


OF  THE 


BRAND  A— Oontaininar  10  to  1 1  per  cent  Phosphoric  Acid,  9  to  10  per 
cent  Potash,  3  to  4  per  cent  Amtnonia.  Suitable  for  Sugar 
beets. 

BRAND  B  -  Containing  14  to  15  per  cent  PhoBphoric  Acid,  2  per  cent 
Potash,  2  per  cent  Amtnonia    For  grain,  lawna  &  vegetables. 

BRAND  O— Containing  12  par  cent  Phosphoric  Acid,  5  to  6  per  cent 
Potash,  3  to  4  per  cent  Ammonia.   For  fruits  and  vines. 

BRAND  D— Or  Nitrated  Superphosphate,  a  very  high  grade,  intended 
for  irrigated  fruit  orchards,  where  the  soil  and  irrigating 
water  are  found  rich  in  potash.  Contains  15  per  cent  Phos- 
phoric Acid,  (nearly  all  available)  and  3i  per  cent  Ammonia. 

PURE  GUANO  FLOUR,  Containing  48  to  50  per  cent  Bone  Phosphate, 
(the  same  as  pure  bone  meal)  and  \  \  per  cent  Ammonia. 

PLAIN  SUPERPHDSPHATS,  or  Dissolved  Guano,  (Guano  treated  with 
Sulphuric  Acid)  containing  about  16  per  cent  available  Phosphoric 
Acid  and  1  per  cent  Ammonia. 


We  Guarantee  uniformity  in  Analysis  and  seel<  correspondence  with  bona-fide 
purchasers  cf  a  reliable  fertilizer. 

SEE  SAMPLES  ON  EXHIBITION. 

H.  M.  NEWHALL  &  CO., 

309  &  311  SANSOME  ST.,       -      -      SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


ALL  SIZES,  FOR  GAS,  STEAM  AND  WATER. 

 WE  MANDFACTURE  

SHEET  IRON  AND  STEEL  PIPE. 

ALL  SIZES. 

For  Water  Supply,  Mining,  irrigating  Purposes,  Stock 
Ranches,  Etc. 

Hade  in  Lengths  Desired  from  16  to  80  feet. 


The  Cut  shows  a  Section  of  Three  Joints 

DOUBLE  RIVETED  SHEET  IRON  PIPE. 

In  the  manufacture  of  this  Pipe,  we  use  only  a  high  grade  o  annealed 
Charcoal  Iron  of  great  tensile  strength. 

The  weight  or  thiclness  of  metal  used,  la  graded  according  to  service 
required,  and  pressure  to  which  the  Pipe  will  be  subjected. 


FOR  ALL  TJNDERGKOUND  PURPOSES,  we  immerse  the  Pipe 
in  a  b  -th  containing  a  special  mixture  of  ASPH  ALTUM,  PITCH  and 
PETROLBUM,  at  a  Temperatnre  of  300°  Farenhelt.   It  thus 

re'  eivei  a  thorough  coating,  bota  inside  and  outside,  rendering  It  impervious 
to  the  allialles  of  the  earth,  rust,  etc,  and  Is  practicilly  indestructible. 


Runs  When  Others  Stand.   Noiseless.  Felf- 
OUlcK    Bearings.    Reguiatlon  Perfect. 
Two  Turns  of  Wheel  One  L.ong  St'  oke. 

NO  JERK. 

I  will  sell  in  places 
where  I  have  no 
agency  one  ortwo 
windmills  at  a 
special  low  rate  to  intrcduce  them. 

A  special  lot  of  TANK  that  MU6T  be 
sold,  made  of  clear,  dry  redwood. 

Hercules,  Imprbved  Davis  and  San  Joaquin 
Windmiils,  Taokg,  Etc. 

Write  for  prices  and  te?,tirmni%I-i 

%makh  Baroains— One  I5-H.  P  Otto  Oas  Kngine.  One 
20-H.  P.  Portable  Steam  PInglne. 

WORKS:  Cor.  Main  &  Otter  Streets,  OPKIOK: 
347  Commerce  Street,  STOCKTON,  OAU 

AOKNTS  WANTED. 


Black,  Painted  and  Galvanized,  for  BU)of  and  Sides  of 

HAY  BARNS,  DRY  HOUSES.  STABLES,  ETO. 


W.W.MONTAGUE&CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO-SAN  JOSE-LOS  ANGELES. 


APIARIAN  SUPPLIES. 


Golden  Ital- 
ian Qneeus 
Te« ted,  82.00 

each;  unlwted,  91. UO  each.    L  Hives,  81.90  each.    Boot's  V 
irrooTe  »ectlouB,  $8.00  per  1000.    Dadaofi  comb  foundalioo, 
Sso  and  66oa  Doand.  Smokers,  91.00  each.  Globe  veils,  91.0( 
h,  tto.    WM.  SXYAS  *  HON.  Ban  Mateo,  OaL 


EVAPORATOR 

THE  ZIMMERMAN 
Tbo  Standard  Maolilue 
Different  alzea  and  prioei.  Illnstrated  Catalo^e  tra«. 
TUE  BLYMTSU  IT^OM  WOlUiLli  CU,  UboIbuM,  O. 

JAMBS  L.INFORTH,  Agt.,  STMarketSt.  S.F. 


FRUIT 
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Preservation  of  Eyesight. 

We  have  frequently  in  these  columns,  says 
Optician,  given  hints  and  advice  concerning 
the  care  and  preservation  of  the  eyesight  in 
middle  life  and  old  age.  Up  to  the  present, 
however,  we  have  not  pointed  out  that  the 
excessive  use  of  tobacco  not  only  weakens 
the  muscles  of  the  eye,  but  also  produces  a 
lowering  of  the  acuity  of  vision  and  a  form 
of  color-blindness.  In  fact,  among  the 
sources  of  the  greatest  trouble  to  the  eye- 
sight, strange  as  it  may  appear,  is  the  chew- 
ir^  of  tobacco.  The  excessive  use  of  wine, 
spirits  or  beer,  the  indiscriminate  administra- 
tion of  quinine,  the  use  of  cosmetics  for 
heightening  the  luster  of  the  eye,  and  mix- 
tures for  dyeing  the  hair  and  eyebrows,  may 
also  be  ranked  among  the  destroyers  of 
vision,  and  there  is  a  case  on  record  where 
a  diminution  of  vision  has  been  traced  to 
the  wearing  of  an  artificial  wreath  of  flowers. 

Another  source  of  failing  vision  may  be 
traced  to  impeded  circulation.  The  wearing 
of  tight  neck  covering,  such  as  collars  which 
are  too  small,  or  shirt-bands  or  neckties 
tightly  drawn,  should  be  avoided,  as  they 
prevent  the  downward  column  of  blood  re- 
turning to  the  heart,  and  dilatation  and  de- 
velspment  of  disease  is  likely  to  follow.  The 
same  rule  holds  good  of  constriction  of 
other  parts  of  the  body,  particularly  the 
waist.  Another  most  serious  source  of  eye 
strain  is  constant  reading  in  railway  car- 
riages, which  is  the  practice  of  nearly  all 
business-men  in  going  to  and  from  their  of- 
fices, and  the  injury  to  the  eye  from  this 
cause  alone  is  incalculable. 

Nothing  gives  tired  eyes  greater  relief 
than  a  green  disk  or  square  of  sufficient  size 
suspended  on  a  direct  line  of  vision  at  or 
against  a  wall  on  which  the  eyes  can  rest; 
but  best  of  all  to  look  upon  is  a  green  grass 
plot  or  green  trees.  We  advance  the  sug- 
gestion that  it  would  be  a  public  boon  if  our 
magazines  were  printed  on  paper  of  a  neu- 
tral tint,  and  the  drop-curtains  in  theaters 
should  have  scenes  painted  on  them  show- 
ing great  perspective.  It  is  a  rest  to  the 
eyes  after  the  CQ*ntracted  effort  in  trying  to 
watch  the  facidl  expression  or  eyes  ot  an 
actor  to  look  upon  such  a  picture.  Many 
theaters  have  drop-curtains  in  which  per- 
spective is  absent.  The  result  is  that  no  re- 
lief is  given  the  eyes  after  each  act,  and 
people  with  the  least  visual  defect  always 
suffer  from  eye  strain  after  spending  an 
evening  in  such  places  of  amusement. 

After  the  last  epidemic  of  la  grippe,  we 
were  particularly  impressed  with  the  large 
nBmber  of  people  complaining  of  the  loss  of 
power  of  the  converging  muscles  of  the  eye. 
Upon  investigation,  we  found  that  while 
these  patients  were  confined  either  to  bed  or 
home,  th*y  would  read  incessantly.  The 
result  of  this  overtaxation  was  weakened  eye 
muscles,  and  so  long  as  they  remained  un- 
supported by  lenses  the  patient  suflered  with 
pain  over  the  eye  region,  headaches  and 
other  evidences  of  eye  sKrain.  Individuals 
suffering  from  any  depressing  disease  should 
be  as  guarded  as  to  the  length  of  time  they 
Head  or  use  their  eyes  on  straining  work  as 
they  «re  with  regard  to  physical  exertion  of 
amy  kind.  Fresh  air  and  a  moderate  quan- 
tity of  light  are  great  essentials  to  good  eye- 
sight. High  temperature  helps  to  ruin 
people's  eyes  more  than  is  generally  known, 
while  too  much  light,  especially  if  it  be  re- 
flected, is  particularly  injurious. 

The  Earth's  Eieraents. 

The  planet,  as  the  storehouse  of  material 
for  every  construction,  natural  or  human, 
yields  a  certain  nnmber  of  elements.  About 
64  may  be  accepted  as  the  number  hitherto 
discovered,  and  these  certainly  are  all  that 
are  of  any  mass  or  quantity.  Out  of  these 
for  structural  and  working  use  only  about 
one  fourth  are  employed  either  by  nature  or 
by  man.  Nature  uses  largely  four  gases  : 
Oxygen,  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  chlorine.  She 
uses  also  largely  two  inorganic,  nonmetallic 
bodies,  carbon  and  sulphur.  She  uses 
metals,  calcium  and  iron.  She  uses  one 
metalloid,  phosphorous.  Man  in  his  work 
uses  all  these  elements,  with  some  others. 
Nature  uses  iron  sparingly;  man  uses  it 
largely.  Nature  uses  the  metal  calcium 
largely,  letting  it  enter  into  the  constri^ction 
of  the  bone  of  every  skeleton  of  animal^  man 
uses  calcium  in  a  rough  way,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  buildings,  in  the  compound  form  of 
lime,  together  with  other  metals  in  the 
gr;tad  storehouse,  tin,  copper,  and,  lately, 
aluminum,  substances  which  nature  shows 
no  preference  for  in  anv  of  her  artistic  and 
mechtinical  works.  Man  also  uses  zinc, 
lead  and  mercury,  for  which  nature  has  no 
spc'  ial  employment  that  is  obvious  to  us. 

M:iii  uses  carbon  for  the  same  purposes 
as  naturr  uses  it.  He  employs  it  as  fuel;  so 
does  she;  but  he  in  the  crude  form  of  coal, 
from  which,  also,  he  produces  for  other  pur- 
poses different  aseful  products  artistically 


applicable  as  coloring  substances,  in  which 
art,  as  he  may  one  day  find  out,  he  is  follow- 
ing some  undiscovered  natural  design.  Man 
uses  the  same  elemental y  gases  as  nature 
does,  with  others  that  she  does  not  employ 
with  the  same  intention.  Both  use  oxygen 
for  sustaining  combustion,  but  nature  uses 
it  systematically  for  construction,  which  man 
does  not,  Man  uses  hodrogen  for  combus- 
tion as  nature  does,  but  not  for  construction. 
Man  takes  advantage  of  nitrogen  for  con- 
centration of  energy;  nature  takes  the  same 
advantage,  by  which  hydrogen,  though  neg- 
ative, becomes  the  most  important  of  vital 
structures;  but  she  does  more,  she  makes 
nitrogen  constructive  as  well  as  concen- 
trative,  an  art  man  has  not  attained. — Long- 
man's Magazine. 


Onr  Agents. 


i.  C.  HoAG— San  Francisco. 
R.  G  Batlet— San  Francisco. 
Geo  Wilson— Sacramento,  Cat. 
Samuel  B.  Cliff — Creston,  Oal. 
Mb8.  Bruce  B.  Leb— Tehama  Co 

Ghab.  K.  Townsend— Sierra  and  Nevada  Cos, 

A.  C.  Godfrey— Oregon. 

W.  H.  Murray — California. 

E.  B.  Porter- Saifta  Cruz  Co. 

E,  H.  SCHAEFPLR— El  Dorado  and  Amador  Co'B. 

0.  E.  Robertson— Humboldt  Co. 


FERTILIZERS. 


A  careful  study  of  the  soil,  and  the  growth 
and  development  of  whatever  may  be  put  into 
it,  is  something  that  phould  occupy  the  spare 
time  of  all  farmers.  As  more  intelligence  is, 
from  year  to  year,  being  applied  to  working  the 
ground  for  all  it  is  worth,  the  subject  of  fertil- 
izers— reliable  and  adapted  to  different  soils  and 
conditions — beccmies  one  of  prime  importance. 
Visitors  to  thn  State  Fair  at  Sacramento  this 
month  are  advised  to  pay  especial  attention  to 
the  exhibit  of  the  Mexican  Phosphate  and 
Sulphur  Co.,  of  which  H.  M.  Newhall  &  Co.  of 
309-311  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  i  re  agents 


ATTENTION 

Is  called  to  the  advertisement  in  this  issue  of 
Rife's  Automatic  Hydraulic  Engine  or  Ram 
It  is  being  introduced  on  this  coast  by  the  Pel 
ton  Water- Wheel  Co.  Judging  from  the  strong 
testimonials  of  those  who  are  using  this  Ra.m 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  its  success  in 
the  Pacific  States  will  speedily  follow  its  intro- 
duction 


Our  sales  testify  that 

E   DO  EXCEL 

On  this  important  staple. 

THE  BIGGEST  RUN 


Is  iu  our 

FAMILY  MIXED  CROyND, 

iulk,  at  'J5c. 

?"}v         Full  weight,  aii^ 


Or  packed  i 


6-lb  tins> 
O-lb  tins) 


tight. 


OUR  SMITHS'  PURE  JAVA  AT  30o 

Is  unsurpassed. 


Our  HOTEL  MIXED  at  2oc 

Fills  the  right  niche. 

(ZreenCoffee 

Alj.  kiiifh — 'J'rue  to  name. 
At  below  jobbing  pricei, 

and:you  get  what  youipay  jor. 


Fi*  full  quotations, 

SEE  THIS  MONTH'S  PRICE  LIST. 


416-418  FRONT  ST.,  S.  F. 


JAMKU  H.  HAVKN.  THOMAS  B.  HAVEN, 

Notuy  Public 

HAVEN  &  HAVEN, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELORS  AT  LAW, 

Kn.  R80  OalirnrnlB  Sfreat, 


ALMOND  HOLLERS  FOR  SALE 

IBVIM«TOM,   ALAMKDA  COUNTY.  OAlu 


Coinmi^^ioii  jHerchapt^. 


01!  TON  BROS  . 

Commission  Merchants, 

 ABD  DIALnui  IB  

CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON  PRODUCE 

Oreen  and  Dried  Fruits, 
Brain,  Wool,  Hides,  Beans  and  Potatoes. 

Advancea  made  on  Oonslenrnente. 
808  *  310  Davis  St.,         San  Yraseiiro. 
(P.  0.  Box  igt«.] 

,^COD(!KaineDte  SolleUod, 


AILISON.GRAY&CO. 

BOl,  608,  605.  607  «  609  Front  St., 
Aod  800  WMhington  St.,  SAM  FKANCISOO 


COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

GREEN  and  DRIED  FRUITS, 

POULTRY, KGGS.G  AIM  E.GRAIN.PRODUOl 
AND  WOOL. 


WETMQRE  BROS.. 

CofflmissiOD  Merchants. 

GREEN    AND  DRIED  FRUIT,  NUTS, 
PRODUCE,  POULIRY,  EGGS,  ETC. 

CONSIGNMENTS  SOLICITED.     PROMPT  RETUBUfi 
418,  416  &  417  WaahlnstoD  St., 

(P.  O  Box  2099.)  SAN  FRANCISCO 


MOORE.  FERGUSON  &  CO 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 


-AND- 


General  Commission  Merchants, 

310  GsUfornla  St.,  S.  F. 
Members  ot  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Ezchkoge, 


t9*Peri!onaI  atte^  tton  i;iven  to  sales  and  liberal  advances 
made  on  eonslgnments  at  low  rates  of  Interest. 


[UTABLISBIS  ISfii.) 

6E0RBE  MORROW  *  CO., 

HAY  and  GRAIN 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

39  Clay  Street  and  28  Commercial  Street 
Sam  Francisco,  Cal. 
i»-8HrPPINO  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY."Hl 


B^-^AY'S  SONS  &  CO.. 

Successors  to  Bkay  Bros.  Established  1866c 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

Members  S.  P  Produce  and  Hay  Exchange. 
OUR  SPEUIALTIE8— Grain,  Beans  &  Hay. 

Consignments  from  farmers  and  others  solicited 
Highest  market  prices.  Prompt  returns.  Correspond 
ence  invited. 

No.  220  CL*.Y  ST..  San  Francisco,  Oal. 


EVELETH  &  NASH, 
COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  Dealers  in  Fruit,  Produce.  Poultry,  Game,  Ege 
Hides,  Pelts,  Tallow,  etc.,  422  Front  St.,  and  221,  223 
225  and  227  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SECOND  EDITION. 


REVISED  AND  ENLARGED 


lALIFORNIA   1 RUITS 


—  AND  — 

HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 

A  MANUAL  OF   METHODS  WHICH   HAVE  YIELDED 
GREATEST  success;  WITH  LISTS  OF  VARIETIES 
BEST   ADAPTED   TO  THE  DIFFERENT 
DISTRICTS  OF  THE  STATE. 

PRACTICAL,  EXPLICIT,  COMPREHENSIVE, 

BmbodrioK  the  Experience  and  Methods  of  Hundreds 
of  Successful  Growem,  and  Constituting  a  Trust- 
worthy Guide  by  which  the  Iuei|ierlenced 
may  Successfully  Produce  tbo  Fruits 
(or  w<  Ich  California  la  Famous. 

BY  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M. 

Assoc.  Prof.  Agriculture,  Horticulture  and  Entomology, 
University  of  California;  Horticultural  Editor  Paoifio 
Rural  Prksb,  San  Francisco;  Secretary  California 
Stale  Horticultural  Society;  President  Call* 
fornia  State  Floral  Society;  President 
San  Francisco  Microscopical  Society. 

Large  Octavo-599  Pages,  FQliy  Ulnsiralel 

PRICE   $3,  POSTPAID. 

PUBLISURD  BT 

THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO. 

fUBLisHKRs  Paoifio  Rubal  Pbbss, 
220  Market  Street,  Elevator  12  Front  Street. 

■All  IfllA^lOIBOO,  0Al4. 


San  laooB  Valley  Imery. 

A  Fine  Astortment  of  recidaoas  Fruit 
and  Nut  Trees,  1 -year-old,  i;rown  on  New 
Land  Without  Irrigation.  Large  Stock  of 

ALMONDS,  JUNE  BUDDED. 

We  can  guarantee  every  tree  we  have  grown  true  to 
lable  an  l  free  from  pest. 

We  desire  an  order  from  every  fruit  section  of  the 
State  and  solicit  a  liberal  correspondeoce. 

BALDWIN  &  STONE. 

ranvl  le  Con  ra  Oceta  County,     -  Cal. 


The  Earliest  Yellow  Freestone  Known. 

CURL  LEAP  PROOF. 

TWO  WEEKS  EARLIER  THAN  FOSTER 
OR  EARLY  CRAWFORD. 

The  Beat  Peach  Know  a  for  £arly  Ship- 
ment East. 

Reasonable  prices  to  dealers  and  canvassers.  For 
particulars  apply  to 

W.  W.  SMITH.  YaoaTlUe, 
A.  T.  FO.STER.  Dlzon, 
Or.  I.  H.  THOMAS  &  NON.  VlnklU. 


NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

ESTABIISHED  1878. 
 AN  EXCEPflONALLY  FINE  

GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK 
SEASON  1892-3. 

Warranted  free  from  all  diseMe,  true  to  name,  and 

home  grown. 

Nurseries  at  Napa,  near  R.  R.  Depot.  Residence  ot 
proprietor  at  Sausal  Fruit  Farm,  4i  miles  north  ot  Napa. 

 ADDRESS  

LEONARD  COAfES,   Napa,  Cal. 


100,000  EXTRA  FINE 

BARTLETT  PEAR  TREES. 

Apple,  Pear,  Plam.  Cnerrv,  Peacb,  Apricot, 
Nectarine,  Quince,  Orape  VlDea 
and  Small  Frulta. 

600,000  FRUIT  TREES! 

Orange,  Lemon,  Linas,  Olive,  Japan  Perslm- 
mun,  and  ail  kinds  of  Nut-Bearing 
Trees  Shade  and  Ornamental 
Trees,   Shrubs,  Etc 

IMPORTED  FRUIT  TREE  SEEDLINGS 

Ask  for  Prices. 

James  T.  Bogue,  Marysviile  Cal 


BLOOMINGTON  (PH(ENIX)  NURSERY. 
600  ACRES.     13  GREENHOUSES. 

B     I?  p  Catalogue 

I     I  m  ki  Mailed  Free. 

ANiPLANTS 

We  offer  a  large  and  fine  stock  of  every  description  of 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Vines, 

Small  Fruits,  Hedge  Plants, 
Fruit  Tree  SeedUngs  and 

Forest  Tree  Seedlings. 
Established  1852. 

Phcenix  Nursery  Company, 

Bnu«nor>  toBIDNEY  TCTTL£«CO.,  BLOOMI^UTU!<,  ILI. 


HEADQUARTERS 

For  Rare  new  Tropical  fruit 
and  ornamental  plants  and 
trees.  Palms,  Ferns,  Orange 
Trees,  Plreapples,  Bamboos, 
Aquatics,  Etc. 

Plants  sa'ely  shipped  every- 
where. Bend  stamp  for  new 
and  full  catalrgue  which  tells 
all  about  this  subject. 

REASONBK  BROS., 
Oneoo,  Fia. 


THE 


WHITE  IS  KING 


OF  ALL 


Sewing  WacliiDes. 


simple  In  Construction,  Light 
Running,  Most  Durable  and  Com- 
plete. 

Visitors  always  welcome. 

WHITE  SEWING  MACHINE  CO,, 
048  &i  046  SSARKST  8T»  S.  F. 


awn.  S,  1692. 
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MITCHELL  WAGONS,  WITH  STAKE  RACK  BEDS  AND  BRAKES.  south  bend  chilled  plows, 


Farm  Wagon  Gears.  Header  Wagon  Gears  BISSELL  CHILLED  PLOWS. 


Southeast  Corner  Market  and  Main  Sts ,  San  Francisco 


(MKNTION  THIS  PAPEK  ) 


{dbcatiGpal, 


Bowens  Academy, 

VnlvarBltj  Ave..  Berkeley. 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL 

FOB  BOYS  AND  YODNQ  MEN. 
SpeeUl  university  preparation,  depending  not  on  time, 
but  on  profp'eBS  in  studiea, 
T.  8.  BOWKN9.  M.  A.,  Head  Master. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Sarveylng,  Arctiitecture,  Drawing  and  AssayinKi 
728  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL, 
Open  All  Year. 
A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  President. 
Aseaying  of  Ores,  $2fi;  Bnlllon  and  Chlorination  Assay, 
tSS;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.    Full  course  of  assaying,  (50 
ESTABLISHED  1864  tS"  Send  for  circular. 


Analytical  Chemists  and  Assay ers. 

ESTABU8HED  1887  —  109^  COMMERCIAL  ST.,  LOS 
Angeles,  Cai.  We  have  fitted  up  the  be^t  laboratory 
in  Southern  California  and  are  prepared  to  make  Assays 
and  Analyses  cf  all  Metals,  Minerals,  Ores,  Waters,  Per 
tilizers.  Etc.    ASSAYING  TAUGHT 

AOIVAI.    BVSINK88  PRACTICE. 


LIFB  SCHOLARSHIPS,  97S. 

Bookkeeping,  Penmanship,  Shorthand,  Typewriting, 
Erglisb  Branches,  etc.  Graduates  aided  in  getting  po. 
•Itlona.    Bend  for  oirc  ilarn        r    .   KOBINS  .N.  Hro?. 


BUSINESS  OOLLEQE. 

24  POST  ST.,  S.  F. 

T7<OR    8KVKNTT  -  JTIVK    DOI.I.ARS  THIS 

J?  Collefre  Instructo  In  Shorthand,  Type  Writing,  Book- 
keeping, Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  ths 
English  branches,  and  everything  pertaining  to  business 
tor  six  fnll  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers,  and  give 
ladlvldoal  Instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  ithoel  has 
Its  graduates  In  every  part  of  the  State. 
jV  Hm>  roK  Ciaot/Las. 

fC  r.  UEALD,  Pisnidsnt. 

0,  B.  HALK7,  SMTstary. 


WITH  GRA.PHITE  BOXES. 
Never  Requires  Oiling  or  Climbing  of  Towers. 

Ouarantesd  more  durable  without  oil  than  other  mills 
that  are  oiled. 
Practically,  this  mill  requires  no  attention.  Truly  a  Gem  and  worth 
its  wsl>!ht  in  gold.  It  combines  Beauty,  Strength,  Durability  and 
Simplicity.  Governs  itself  perfectly,  is  eaeily  erected  and  Is  gold  on 
its  merits.  In  fact  it  is  the  best  mill  on  earth.  They  are  geared  back 
thr<-e  to  one — the  whole  making  three  tevolutions  to  one  stroke  of  the 
pump— miking  them  run  in  the  lightest  wind  or  breeze.  The  mill  U 
made  entirely  cf  Steel  and  Cast  lion.  Each  one  ef  our  Gem  Windmil's 
is  warranted.  If  not  Eatlsfactory  freight  will  be  paid  both  ways  and 
money  refunded. 

Send  for  CatalosTue— Mailed  Free. 

WB  ALSO  CAKRT 

Pumps  of  all  kinds,  Tanks,  Pipe,  Fittings, 
Hose.  Etc. 


Force  UmM  Cai 

Tnese  pumps  ars  made  (Specially  to  take  the  pi  ice  of  our  more  expensive 
Suction  and  Force  Pumps;  they  have  a  braes  stuflSag-box,  nicely  turned  up 
and  finished,  through  which  a  bra^s-cased  piston  rod  passes;  a  brass  valve 
seat,  and,  with  a  revslving  brake  and  bearer,  it  is  available  in  aay  imaginable 
position.  You  are  ca|  abis  of  forcing  water  into  a  tank  or  attaching  a  hose  to 
the  spout  of  pump  for  washing  windows,  carrifiges,  watering  gardens,  sprink. 
ling  streets,  etc.  It  is  (he  most  valuable  pump  for  extinguishing  fires,  etc. 
This  pump  Is  adapted  for  wells  where  it  is  not  over  2S  feet  to  water;  they 
will  force  water  50  feet  in  height  if  necessary. 


FOR  WINDMILL  OR  HAND  USE. 

Send  for  our  Catalogue  giving  full  dtscrl^  tlon  of  all  kinds  of  Pamps,  for 
Haad,  Wlnctmlll  and  Powar  ITse. 

BRASS  GOODS.  HOSE,  POWERS,  in  fact,  everything 
connected  with  Pump  and  Pipe  Basineu. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE,  MAItED  FREE. 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE, 

312  &  314  Market  St.,     San  Franciso},  Gal. 


WHEN  YOU  BUY, 


BUY- 


THE  BESTl 


TC3r  "r"T" 

jr^L.  JizL.m,  -cn.. 

Horse  Liniment 

(8  certainly  the  best  preparation  of  Its 
iclnd  In  the  market.  Ranohers,  Stock 
Raisers  and  Horse  Owners  of  every 
description  will  tell  you  that  It  does 
sfood  work  every  time. 


MBseKS.  H.  H.  MooKi  k  SoKs,  Stockton,  Cal.— Omma- 
tnit:  in  answer  to  your  inquiry,  would  Etate  that  I  used 
four  H.  H.  H.  Liniment  on  my  Holland  prize-vrlnnicg 
^■ow,  "Lena  Menlo,"  for  a  wrenched  shoulder,  and  it  re- 
lieved her  very  much.  She  ealved  the  next  day,  and  while 
still  sufierlng  from  the  sprain  gave  the  largest  authsD. 
ticated  quantity  of  milk  ever  given  on  tliis  coast  (lOi 
,'«lloii8  per  day),  showing  conclusively  the  great  reHef 
received  from  your  remedy,  I  eonsider  it  a  necessity  in 
my  stables,  and  when  away  from  home  feel  perfectly 
safe,  as  inexperlenoed  men  can  do  no  harm  with  it,  as 
they  can  with  the  more  powerful  blisters.  Respectfiilly 
yours,  FRANK  H.  BUKKE, 

Breeder  of  Registered  Holalelns  and  Berkgliires. 

Henlo  Park,  Cal.,  January  22d,  1889. 


MAKUFACTUHED  BY 

a.  H.  MOORE  &  SONS, 

THE  DRUeQiSTS, 

243  VfMN  STPEFt,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


BAKER      HAMILTON  ' 

SfiNFRANCISOO-SACPmENTQ\ 


f  AciFie  f^uraid  press. 
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Humboldt  Alfalfa. 

Laribee,  Aug.  19,  1892. 
To  THE  Editor: — Alfalfa  is  no  strange 
sight  in  the  valleys  of  this  county,  and  it  is 
also  grown  on  the  foothills  along  the  ocean. 
But  back  in  the  interior,  where  there  is 
sufficient  warmth  to  raise  the  choicest 
prunes,  peaches  and  grapes,  it  was  taken  for 
granted  that  alfalfa  would  be  out  of  its  ele- 
ment. 

Last  week  Mr.  A.  J.  Fairbanks,  of  the 
Fort  Seward  ranch  near  Blocksburgh, 
showed  me  a  field  of  alfalfa  that  he  sowed 
in  1886,  that  was  about  six  inches  high  after 
having  cut  three  hay  crops  this  season.  Mr. 
Fairbanks  had  this  strip  of  land  planted  in 
corn  for  two  years  before  sowing  alfalfa, 
and  the  ground  was  entirely  free  from 
weeds  and  in  excellent  condition.  He 
plowed  the  ground  twice,  and  about  ten 
inches  deep,  then  cross-harrowed  and  sowed 
one-half  the  usual  amount  of  barley  with 
the  alfalfa  to  protect  the  latter  from  frosts. 
The  alfalfa  and  barley  were  sown  at  the 
same  time,  and  then  harrowed  lightly. 

Barley  was  preferred  on  account  of  its  rapid 
growth,  and  would  sooner  give  protection  to 
the  young  growth.  It  is  a  debatable  question 
whether  anything  should  be  sown  with  alfalfa 
or  not,  and  I  have  heard  it  suggested  that 
instead  of  sowing  the  alfalfa  and  barley  to- 
gether, it  would  be  better  to  wait  until  the 
barley  was  up  a  few  inches  and  then  sow 
the  alfalfa  and  roll  the  ground,  but  whether 
the  rolling  would  be  sufficient  covering  for 
the  alfalfa  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

The  above  field  lies  on  the  west  bank  of 
Eel  river  and  is  very  level,  of  a  rich,  sandy 
loam,  and  is  about  80  feet  above  low  water. 
There  is  no  chance  to  irrigate  this  five-acre 
tract,  consequently  all  the  moisture  it  re- 
ceives comes  from  rains  and  the  soil.  The 
three  hay  crops  cut  this  year  yielded  40  tons 
of  hay,  and  considering  that  the  last  crop 
was  cut  August  3d,  and  that  the  field  will  be 
used  this  fall  to  give  weak  calves  a  start  to 
carry  them  through  their  first  winter,  the 
showing  is  not  bad  for  a  five-acre  field. 

There  are  many  places  in  this  section 
where  water  could  be  brought  on  to  the  land 
and  alfalfa  or  clover  could  be  irrigated  the 
year  round,  but  of  course  a  few  floodings 
would  suflSce. 

In  this  portion  of  the  country  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  sow  too  early  in  the  spring, 
and  if  anything  is  to  be  sown  with  alfalfa, 
barley  is  undoubtedly  the  best  grain,  owing 
to  its  more  rapid  growth. 

Ed.  Robertson. 


Sweet  and  Sour  Skim  Milk. 

W.  W.  Cooke,  in  the  Country  Gentleman, 
gives  the  results  of  some  feeding  experi- 
ments with  six  pigs  fed  on  skim  milk.  They 
vrere  divided  into  lots  of  three  each,  one  fed 
on  sweet  skim  milk  and  the  other  lot  on 
that  which  was  sour,  "thoroughly  lobbered 
and  rank,  very  often  wheyed  off." 

"  The  pigs  were  fed  two  ounces  of  corn- 
meal  to  each  quart  of  skim  milk  until  they 
were  large  enough  to  take  12  ounces  of  corn- 
meal  and  six  quarts  of  skim  milk,  daily. 
After  that,  whatever  additional  food  they  de- 
sired was  made  up  of  equal  parts  by  weight 
of  wheat  bran  and  gluten  meal. 

"  The  1 2  ounces  of  cornmeal  and  six  quarts 
of  skim  milk,  daily,  were  continued  throi'gh 
the  rest  of  the  test,"  from  May  18th  to  Octo- 
ber 27th. 

The  following  table  will  show  at  a  glance 
the  greater  growth  made  by  the  pigs  fed  on 
the  soured  milk: 

GAIN  IN  LIVE  WEIGHT  DURING  TEST. 

No.  of  Tot.  gain  Av.  daily 
gain. 
0-95 


Pig  No.  Food. 
I  Sweet  Sltim 


0.  97 

1.  co 

1.12 
Z.O9 
1.03 

0.97 
1.08 


days.  pounds. 
162  154 
4   do  162  157 

7   do  16a  162 

3  Sour  Skim     162  182 

6   do  162  176 

8   do  162  166 

Average-  Sweet  Skim  158 

Sour  Skim  175 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  pigs  fed  on  the 
sour  skim  gained  an  average  of  17  pounds 
each  more  than  the  lot  fed  on  sweet  skim,  a 
fact  which  may  afford  food  for  thought  to 
those  dairymen,  if  there  are  any  among  our 
readers,  who  are  feeding  milk  fresh  from  the 
separator  every  day. 

Mr.  Cooke  says  that  "it  has  been  taught 
widely  during  the  last  year  that  the  patrons 
of  separator  creameries  were  losing  largely 
by  allowing  the  skim  milk  to  sour  before 
they  got  it  to  their  pigs.  *  ♦  *  A  rather 
extensive  canvass  among  farmers,  recently, 
showed  quite  a  decided  preponderance  of 
pii<s  doing  better  on  sour  milk  than 
•weet." 


on 


After  suggesting  that  the  probable  reason 
for  the  superiority  of  the  sour  milk  is  due  to 
certain  chemical  changes  taking  place  dur- 
ing the  process  of  souring,  he  continues: 
"It  could  not  be  said  from  our  experiments 
that  skim  milk  could  be  kept  indefinitely 
and  still  not  lose  in  feeding  value,  but  it 
seems  probable  that  there  is  no  loss  in  feed- 
ing value  in  the  first  change  of  souring  and 
lobbering. 

As  to  why  the  sour  skim  milk  should  have 
done  better  than  the  sweet  skim  milk  we 
cannot  tell,  unless  the  answer  is  found  in  the 
greater  relish  with  which  it  was  eaten,  or  un- 
less it  is  a  fact  that  the  acid,  during  the  hot 
weather,  helps  by  keeping  the  digestion  of 
the  pigs  in  a  little  better  condition." 

The  last  sentence  suggests  the  query,  will 
sweet  milk  be  better  than  sour  in  cold 
weather  ?  As  the  gain  of  the  pigs  fed  on 
sour  milk  was  only  17  pounds  each  during  a 
period  of  160  days,  in  hot  weather,  when 
acid  foods  are  considered  beneficial,  is  it  not 
possible  that  milk,  sweet  and  warm  from  the 
separator,  might  prove  superior  to  sour,  un- 
der like  circumstances,  in  cold  weather? 

It  should  also  be  remarked  that  milk 
which  is  allowed  to  become  filthy,  as  well  as 
sour,  or  in  which  putrefactive  ferments,  as 
well  as  lactic  acid,  are  allowed  to  develop, 
will  surely  not  come  under  the  conclusions 
noted  above.  Old,  cold  and  unclean  skim 
milk  is  infinitely  worse  than  fresh,  sweet 
milk.  Therefore,  do  not  allow  the  results  to 
be  made  a  cloak  for  carelessness  nor  neglect. 


©HE  jSTABbE. 


The  Select  Clydesdale. 

Some  time  ago  we  made  reference  in  our 
columns  to  the  new  rules  of  the  Treasury 
Department  in  regard  to  the  importation  of 
pure-bred  livestock  duty  free,  stating  also 
that  the  select  Clyde  had  been  rejected  for 
free  entry  on  account  of  its  being  a  cross- 
bred animal,  being  a  cross  from  selections 
of  both  the  Shire  and  Clydesdale  breed  of 
horses. 

These  crossbred  cannot  in  any  sense  be 
looked  upon  as  pure-bred,  although  they 
have  a  studbook  in  which  their  pedigrees  are 
recorded,  which  also  necessitates  the  record- 
ing of  some  pure-bred  horses  of  both  the 
above-named  breeds  in  order  to  make  the 
pedigrees  complete. 

This,  however,  does  not  constitute  a  ped- 
igree of  any  one  pure  breed,  and  many 
breeders  will  undoubtedly  be  surprised  to 
hear  of  the  new  decree  issued  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  regard  to  the  im 
portation  of  breeding  animals,  as  contained 
in  the  following  letter  : 

(copy.) 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  19,  1892. 
Collector  of  Customs,  New  York,  N.  K  — SiR 
Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, made  in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  July 
S,  1892,  which  prescribes  that  he  "shall  determine 
and  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  what 
are  recognized  breeds  and  and  pure-bred  animals 
under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  482  of  the  Act  of 
October  i,  1897,"  the  name  "Select  Clydesdale 
Stud-Book,"  in  which  is  recorded  the  "Select 
Clydesdale "  breed  of  horses  of  Great  Britain,  is 
added  to  the  list  of  foreign  books  given  in  Depart- 
ment's circular  of  May  2,  1892,  No.  66  (L.  12,734); 
and  free  entry  will  be  accorded  horses  imported  tor 
breeding  purposes,  for  which  the  importer  shall 
furnish  a  certificate  of  record  and  pedigree  in  the 
form  prescribed,  showing  that  the  animal  is  pure- 
bred and  admitted  to  full  registry  in  the  book  of 
record  which  has  been  duly  established  for  such 
"Select  Clydesdale''  breed. 

Respectfully  yours, 
[Signed]  L.  Crouse,  Ass't  Sec'y. 

This  looks  like  taking  a  step  backward 
after  all  the  fuss  that  has  been  made  by  the 
Department  in  regard  to  importers  being 
obliged  to  file  certificates  showing  that  every 
animal  imported  is  pure  bred  and  has  a 
pedigree  recorded  in  some  standard  stud- 
book,  or  pay  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  on  the 
value  of  the  animal  imported. 

As  well  might  the  Department  have  kt 
things  run  along  on  the  old-established 
basis  of  admitting  duty  free  all  pure-bred 
animals  of  recognized  breeds,  in  fact  better 
than  to  adopt  any  such  vacillating  policy  as 
the  one  outlined  above. 


Unitarian  Literature 

8ont  free  by  the  Channinq  Adximakt  of  the  First  Unita- 
rian Church,  cor.  Ucary  anrl  Franklin  Sts  ,  San  Fran- 
oIbco.    AdilreB8  Mra.  B.  V.  Oiddlntrn,  as  shove. 


IMPORTANT  TO  FARMERS. 

Wo  have  a  largo  Bum  of  money  to  loan  at  a  low  rate 
of  Interest  on  mortifai^e  en  ranches.  Write  to  us  for  lull 
particulars.  HOWK,  BANDMANN  &  CO.,  608  California 
St.,  £an  Francisco.    Hooras  G  and  7. 


NEW  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  GRADER. 

QUIOKEST. 
OHEAPEST. 
OAREPULEST. 
CAPACITY  FROM  10  TO  50  TONS  PER  DAY. 

ONE  BOY  CAN   BUN  IT. 

Send  for  Illustrated  clrcnlar  giving  prices,  sizes,  capacity  and  testimonials. 

MOSBER,  CHANDLER  &  CO.,  -  -  -  216  Front  Street,  Manufacturers, 
G.  G.  WICK  SON  &  CO.,      -       -      -     •     3  &  5  Front  Street.  Selling  Agents, 

SAN   PaANCISCO  OAL. 


SHARPLESS 


CREAM 


Adapted  to  Every  Re- 
quirement of  the  Dairy. 
TSE  IMPERIAL  RUSSIAN, 

Capacity,  2IIOO  to  2S00 
libs,  per  HoQr. 

THE  STANDARD  RUSSIAN 

Capacity,  1500  to  1 800 
Lbs.  per  Hon*. 

THE  DAIRY  RUSSIAN, 

will  Skim  700  to  8O0 
I.b8.  per  Hour. 

THE  ONLY  DIRECT  STEAM  ACTION  CREAM  SEPARATORS  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Operated  on  an  entirely  different  princip'e  from  any  other  steam  separator  on  the  American  market. 

Like  all  wonderful  inventions,  the  very  simplicity  of  this  machine  is  what  makes  it  so  remarkable.  This  sep- 
arator is  driven  by  the  direct  action  of  the  staam,  on  a  turbine  bucket  rim,  or  wheel,  attached  to  the  bowl  A 
team  pipe  from  the  boiler  is  attached  to  the  separator,  and  an  exhaust  steam  pipe  conducts  the  exhaust  steim 
away.  No  oth^r  fittings  of  any  kind  are  ne.ded,  the  simple  turning  on  and  off  of  the  steam  valve  starts  or  stops 
the  s-parator. 

The  first  of  these  Russian  Steam  Separators  were  sold  during  the  Spring  of  1891,  and  during  the  balance  of 
that  season  some  hundreds  of  them  were  placed  In  different  creameries  and  dairies  throughout  the  United  States. 

Send  for  Illns'rated  Catalogue  and  get  a  great  deal  of  Information  about  Batter  and 
Cheese  Mttlilog. 

ALSO  ON  HAND,  ALL  SIZES  OF  THE  CELEBRATED  SHARPLESS  BELT 

SEPARATOR. 

A.  J.  VanDRAKE,  Pacific  Coast  Agent, 

203  FREMONT  STREET,        -       -       SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


ARE  YOU  A 

Hay  Baler  ?    If  sn,  da  you  use  Dur  Patanl 

?!5?i^CROSS  HEAD'!?!^^' 

IF  NOT;  WHY  NOT  7 


—  MADE  ONLY  BY  — 


The  Washburn  &  Moen  Mfg.  COi 

San  Francisco  Office  and  Warehouse 
8  and  lo  Pine  Street. 


DRYING  PAPERS. 

(Patented  Feb.  28,  1888.) 


$500,000 

To  LOA»  I*  AWT  AHOUHT  AT  THH  VIET  LOWRST  MARKIT 
rate  of  interest  on  approved  security  In  Farming  Lands. 
A.  SCUULLKR,  Room  8,  420  OalitorDia  fiire^t,  San 
Pranclico.  '  ~ 


P.&B. 

Specially  Prepared  for  Drying  Grapes  and  Other  Fruits. 

NO  NEED  OF  EXPENSIVE  WOODEN  TRAYS.  NO  NEED  OF  TURNING 
FRUIT.    COSTS  MUCH  LESS  THAN  ANY  OTHER  METHOD. 

PutOD  in  Rolls  contaiDiDg  1000  spare  feet,  or  in-  Reams  of  480  Sheets— 24  1  36. 


SAMPLES  AND  CIRCULARS  FREP. 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 

116  BATTERY  ST.,      -      -      SAN  FBANOISOQ, 


Sapt.  S,  1892 


f  ACIFie  F?.URAlo  PRESS. 


20S 


llreeder;'  birectory. 


8tz  Bii«e  ot  lc88  In  this  directory  at  60c  per  line  per  month. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


PABSONS  Si  QBIFPITfl,  GeyservUlo,  Sonoma 
Co.  We  will  exhibit  some  of  our  pure  bred  English 
Sblre  Sca'Ilons  at  the  State  Fair  at  Sacramento.  Pro- 
speetlTe  buyers  should  see  our  stock  there. 


F.  H.  BOKKB,  eze  Market  St.,  8.  F.;  ReglBtered 
Hol^iDs;  winners  of  more  first  prizes,  sweepstakes 
Mid  special  premiums  than  any  nerd  on  the  Coast 
Pore  registered  Berkshiie  Pigs.    All  strains. 


JBBSBY8— The  best  A  J.  C.  C.  Beglstered  Herd  Is 
owned  by  Henry  Fierce,  S  F.    Animals  (or  sale. 

P.  PBTBBSEN,  Sites,  ColusaCo.,  Importer  &  Breeder 
of  registered  Shorthorn  Cattle.    Toung  balls  (or  sale. 

JOEN  LiTNOH,  Petaluma,  breeder  o(  thoroughbred 
aborthoms.   Young  stock  (or  sale. 


Walnut  Grove  Herd  op  Poland  China  Hogs 


JOSEPH  MELViN, 

Proprietor, 

DAVISVILLE,  CAL. 


s      X3     X3  ZI 

—  OF  — 

strictly  Bred 

POLAND  CHINA 
SWINE. 


At  the  head  of  the  herd  itands  PERFECTION  KING,  No.  7679;  KING  OF  THE  WEST,  No.  8921; 
HOOSIER  BOY  2d,  No.  8928.  Breeding  Sows  as  fine  individuals  and  as  strictly  bred  as  any  In  the  land; 
also  recorded  in  the  C.  P.  C.  R.  record  with  pedigrees  full  to  standard.  Breeders  for  sale  at  all  times. 
I  have  first-clase  Pigs  of  both  sexes  at  reasonable  prices.  Residence  1*^  miles  northeast  of  DaviRvllle,  Cal. 
Personal  inspection  solicited.   All  Inquiries  promptly  answered.  Yours  truly,         JOSEPH  MELVIN. 


WILD  PLiOWBB  STOCK  FABM,  Fresno  Co. 
A.  Hellbron  &  Bro.,  Props.,  Sic  Breeders  of  thorough- 
bted  strains  and  Crulksh^k  Shorthorns;  also  Registered 
Here(or«l8;  a  fine  lot  o(  young  bulla  In  each  herd  (or  sale. 


OHABLBS  B.  HUMBBBT,  Cloverdale,  CaL,  Im> 

Srter  aad  Breeder  o(  Recorded  Holsteln-Frlesian 
tU*.   Catalogues  on  application. 

BL  D.  HO  KIMS,  Petaluma,  Breeder  o(  Shorthorns. 
Dealer  ia  fresh  Cows,  Beef  Cattle  and  Sheep. 


PBBOHBBON  HOBSBS.— Pure  bred  horses  and 
m*ree,  all  ages,  and  guaranteed  breeders,  (or  sale  at 
my  ranch  near  Lakeport,  Lake  Co.,  Cal,  New  oata- 
logne  now  ready.    Wm.  R  Collier. 


J.  H.  WHITB,  LakevlUe,  SoBoma  Oo.,  CaL,  breeder 

d  R^illstered  Holsteln  Cattle. 


BBitfBDBB    O?    BEQISTBBBD  JBB^BT 
Oatfle.   H.  A.  Blayhew,  NUes,  Cal. 


P.  H.  MUBPHT,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co. ,  CaL ,  Importer  and 
Breeder  o(  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 

PBTBB  SAXB  &  SON,  Lick  House,  San  Fran  da  co, 
CM  Importers  and  Breeders,  (or  past  21  yean,  of 
•▼err  Tariety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hoes. 

WHiLZAM  NUiBS,  Los  Angeles,  CaL  Thoroughbred 
Registered  Holsteln  and  Jersey  Cattle.   None  better. 


Begistered  Herd  Book  Stock  of  the  Aaggis,  Netherland,  Nep- 
tune, Clifden,  Artie  and  other  families.   None  better. 

Of  the  Coomassle,  Alphea  and  other  choice  strains. 

Poland-Ohina  and  Berkshire  Pigs. 

3E»OXJIjTinr— Nearly  all  Yarleties. 

Third  Edition  POITLTKT  &  STOCK  BOOK,  60  cents 
'  by  mail  postpaid.   Thirteen  years  experience  on  this  coast. 

Addren:       X?^]VT.  JVXXjiSS  c<9  0<3.,  1i»oet  .lA-aieeles.  OaI. 


MECHAM  &  FRITCH, 

Importers  and  Breeders  of 

Red  Polled  Cattle. 

We  have  aboat  150  Head  of  Imported 
and  Graded  Stock,  all  Deep  Bed  Color, 

Full  Blood  and  Graded,  of  both  sexes,  for  Sale.  Address 

all  communications  on  cattle  to 

W,  8.  KBITS  OH,  Petaluma. 


BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Prize  Herd  of  Southern  California. 

FIVE  FIRST  PREMIUMS  IN  1891. 

PIGS  OF  ALL  AGES  FOR  SALE. 

SBSSIONS  &  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  686.  Loe  Angeles.  Cal. 


B.  ivtEJOHA  ivr. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  ah  ooslilre  Sheep. 

They  were  all  Imported  from  England,  or  bred  direct 
from  Imported  Stock. 


POULTRY. 


DBBB  MOUNT  POULTBY  YARDS,  St  Helena, 
Cal.  8.  C.  White  Legborns,  W.  Holland  Turkeys, 
Toalooee  Qeese  and  Pekin  Ducks  and  Guinea  Pigs. 


0«  BLOM,  St.  Helena.   Brown  Leghorns  a  specialty. 


OALIFOBNIA  PODL.TBY  FABM,  Stockton, 
CaL,  send  for  illustrated  and  deacriptive  catalogue,  free. 


JOHN  McFABIjINO,  Ca;istoga,  Cal. ,  Importer  and 
Bieedet  of  Choice  Poultry.  Send  for  ClrcaUr.  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  Pigs. 


B.  Q.  HBAD,  Napa,  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Land 
•nd  Water  Fowls.   Send  for  New  Catalogue. 


SHEEP  AND  OOATS. 


O.H.  DWINELLB,  Breeder  of  Shropshire  an  1  Shrop- 
ghire-HeilDO  cross-bred  rams,  Fulloo,  Sonoma  Co.,  CaL 


F.  BULLABD,  Woodland, Cal.,  Impcnrter  and  breeder 
tl  Spanish  Merino  Sheep.  Premium  Band  of  the  State 
Choice  Bucks  and  Ewes  for  Sale. 


&.  H.  CB  ANE,  Petaluma,  Cal.,  breeder  and  Importer, 
South  Down  Sheep;  also  Fox  Hounds  from  MissourL 


J.  B.  EOTT,  Bird's  Landing,  CaL,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Crossbred 
Merino  and  Shiopehlre  Sheep,   Rams  for  sale. 


SWINE. 


WILUAM  NIIiES.Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Thoroughbred 
Polandmihlna  and  Berkshire  Pigs.   Circulars  free. 


TYLBB   BBAOH,    San  Jose,  CaL,    braader  of 
lhOT«ughbred  Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 


HOLBERT&  CONGER, 

Importers  and  Dealers 
Direct  from  Europe, 
Enarllsh    Shire  Draft. 

Cleveland  Buy 
and    German  Coach 
Stallions 
189  Kighteenth  St.. 
L,os  Angeles,  Oallforiiia 
Write  for  Catalogue. 


W.  W.  RUSHMORE, 

OAKLAND,         -  CAL. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 
£ngli8h  Sbiro,  Olydcsda'e, 
Ferclisron   and  Coach 
Borses. 

Shire  and  Coach  Horses  a 
Specialty. 
LOW  PRICES  ft  EASY  TERMS. 
Correspondence  Solicited. 

Stable,  Broadway  A  3»d  Sts. 

Oakland,  Cal. 
Addrass  Buz  86. 


Dr.  A.  B.  BUZ  ARD, 

VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

MEMBER  OF  niK  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERIN 
ary  Hurgeona,  London,  England.  Late  Veterinary 
Snrgeon  In  the  United  States  Army.  Veterinary  Con- 
tributor to  the  "  Paciflo  Rural  PrcBH."  The  diseases  ot 
all  Domestic  Animals  treated  on  Scientific  Principles. 
Special  attention  ifivtn  to  Chronic  Lameness  and  Surgical 
Operations.  iOfi  BRODKKICK  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Oalla  to  the  eountry  promptly  attended  to.  Telephone 
Ho.  *Mn 


MAHHATJSS 


Genuine  only  with  RED 
BALL  brand.;  iP^>^ 

Recommended  by  Gold- 
smith, Marvin,  Gamble, 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  etc.,  etc. 

It  keeps  Horses  and  Cattle 
healthy.  For  milch  cows; 
It  Increases  and  enriches 
their  milk. 


BED    BALL  BRAND. 


6S8  Howard  St.,  San 
Franolsoo,  Cal. 


Mann's  Green  Bone  Cutter 

PGR  POULTBY  FOOD. 

Patented  June  16,  1886;  August  30,  1889.   Canada  Patent,  June  12,  189a 

WB  WARRANT  this  machine  to  cut  Dry  or  Green  Bones,  meat,  gristle  and 

all,  by  Hand  Power,  without  clog  or  difficulty,  or  MONEY  REFUNDED. 

ORBBN  CUT  BONIS  WILL  DOUBLE  THE  NUMBER  OF  EGOS, 
win  make  them  2b  per  cent  more  fertile,  and  increase  the  vigor  of  the  whole  flock 
COST  OF  FEEDING  MATERIALLY  LESSENED. 

These  Cutters  are  endorsed  by  all  the  leading  California  poultrymen.  Send  for  a 
Catalogue  describing  all  sizes  of  Cutters  and  containing  vaulable  information  in  relation 
to  feeding  green  out  bones. 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO., 

Pacific  Coast  Affenta.  PBTALUMA,  CAL. 


I  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— HornleBS  Sheep — 
for  22  years.  Thej  are  a  large  sheep,  without  wrinkles. 
Rams  will  produce  20  to  35  pounds  of  long  white  wool 
yearly.   Sheep  ol  both  sexes  for  sale. 


Address 

H.  MECHAM, 

stony  Point, 

B.  B.  station.  Petaluma.    Sonoma  Co.,  CaL 


COOPER'S 


One  Case  Makes  lOOO  Qalls  Dip. 


SHEEP  DIP. 


PRIOB   916   PBB  CASB. 


Wool  Commission  Mercliaiits,  M  Agents  for  tlie  Sale  of  all  Mnils  of  Liye  StocL 

807  CALIFORNIA  STBBBT,  SAN  FBANCI8CO.   P.  O.  BOX  2079. 


LITTLE'S  CHEMICAL  FLUID  NON-POISONOUS 

TDXJP.  


One  gallon,  mixed  with  60  gallons  of  cold  water,  will  dip  thoroughly  180  sheep,  at  a  cost 
of  one  cent  each.  Easily  applied;  a  nouri«her  of  wool;  a  certain  cure  for  SCAB.  Li-- 
tle's  dip  le  put  up  in  re;!,  iron  drums  coDtaioIng  5  English  or  6}  American  gallons,  and 
is  sold  to  the  trade  by  the  English  gallon.  For  th-^  convenience  of  ourmauy  custom- 
ers it  is  also  put  up  In  one-gallon  packaces,  for  which  «e  make  no  extra  charge.  Each 
drum  and  package  bears  the  label  of  "Little's  Dip." 

O-A-TTOINT,  JBJDTiTi   efts  OO.. 

Successors  to  Falkner,  Beix  A  Co.,  Sole  Agents. 
No.  406  CALIFOBNIA    STRERT,  SAN   FBANCTSCO,  CAL. 


WOODSIDE 

WILMANS 


STOCK 


FARM, 

Proprietors 


BBOS.,  - 

Successors  to 

A.  G.  STONESIFER, 
Breeders  and  Importers  of  Thoroughbred 
French  Merino  Sheep, 

NEWMAN,  STANISLAUS  CO..  OAL. 
Address  correspondence  to  J.  M.  Lathrop,    A  geot, 
Newman,  Cal. 


COLTS  BROKEN. 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

One  ar>d  a  half  miles  northeast  of  San 
Leandro,  Alameda  County, 

 HAS  

Every  Facility  for  Breaking  Colts  Properly. 

Rates  Very  Reasonable. 
HOBSBS  BOABDBD  AT  ALL  TIMBS. 


D 


ttWisy  et  oo.,  patbnt  AaioNTei,  -.hm 

Marktt  M.,  lao  fraadMO.    Devator,  U  Front  M. 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM. 

OILBKBT  TOMCKINS.  Proprietor, 
P.  O.  Box  149  8»n  Leandro.  CaJ. 


MONEY 

By  using  the  Paciflo  Incobator 
amd  Breeder,  which  will  hatch  any 
liind  of  eggs  better  than  a  ben.  In  uni- 
versal use.  Oold  Medal  wherever  ex- 
hibited. Tboronghbred  Poaltrj 
and  Ponltry  A  ppllances.  Send 
8  cts.  in  stamps  for  83- page  catalogne, 
with  80  full-sized  colored  cuts  ol  thor- 
oughbred fowls,  to  Pacific  Incuba- 
tor Co.,  137  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


THE 


HALSTED  IMCDB&I08 

COMPANY, 
111*  Mxrtl*  Slreei,  »»klaa4  CaL 

Bend  Atamp  for  Circular 


POULTRYMEN  ,STor»1°! 

congequently  the  price  of  eggs  Is  aiTanciDg.  Every  one 
fhoiild  now  feed  Wellington's  Improved  Kgg  Food  regularly 
if  they  desire  to  have  eggs  to  sell  when  tbey  reach  high 
prices.  Get  It  of  any  MERCHANT  or  of  Proprietor. 
B.  F.  WELLINGTON,  4£6  Washington  8t ,  Ban  Frandtoo 


OXFORD  DOWN  SHEEP 

FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

W.  A.  SHAFOR,  -  •  MiddletowD,  Ohla 

LARGEST  AMERICAN  IMPORT  KR  OF  0.  D.  SHhKP. 

Twelve  Tears'  Experience.  Imports  will  arrive  from 
Fjigland  in  July.  Order  Farly  Get  your  neighbors  to 
Join.    Order  car  lots  by  freight.   Save  Express  cbarget. 
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f  ACIFie  F^URAId  f  ress, 


Bbpt.  3,  1892 


Here's  Your  Pump! 


■W^.   KirLOGrKC  eft? 

M6NUFACTURBRS  OP, 


r  THE  TRIPLE  ACTING  POWER  FORCE  PUMP. 

ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  FOR 

IRRIGATION  PURPOSES,  FACTORIES,  BREWERIES,  WATERWORKS, 

RAILROADS,  AND  WHERE  A  LARGE  QUANTITY  OF 

WATER  IS  REQUIRED. 

It  is  Durable,  Light-Ruaning,  and  easily  kept  in  order.  It  eiaves  at 
at  least  '^5  per.cent  of  fuel. 

ALSO  MANUFAOTUBEBS  OF 

Patent  Windmills.  Wine  and  Older  Presses,  Wine  and  Water 
Tanks,  Horsepowers,  and  Pumps  of  all  kinds. 

SBa^D  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOOUt 

3oA.lo  street,         -       -         JSAxa.  FxtaxxoImioo*  Oa.1. 


Here's  Your  Power! 


ORIENTAL  GAS  ENGINE. 

SIKGLE  AND  DOUBLE,  STATIONARY  AND  MARINE. 

iR^IG\TING  PUMPS, 

MINING  HOISTS, 

ELECTRIC  UGH  TING. 

ELEVATORS, 

PRINTING  OFFICES, 

WOOD  and  IRON  WORKING 
PLANTS,  Etc. 


Absolately  Safe,  No  Skill 
Required  to  ran  it. 


The  Only  Eagine  Ooaranteed  t« 
Develop  all  the  Power  Claimed  fiir 
it.  It  it  Cheap  and  has  Ho  Egaal 
where  light  power  ii  rea  aired. 


BUILT  FROM  1  H  P.  UP. 


M.  A.  GRAHAM,  Manufacturer, 

c  Cor.  Beale  and  Mission  Sts.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Send  for  Illustrated  Gatalosue  and  TestlmoDlale. 


continuous 
powerful. 
Sapid. 


The  Farmers'  Own 


We  have  one  press  nsed  very  little,  cost  $400,  will  sell  for  $250,  if  ordered  this 
month.  Full  circle,  10  to  20  tons  per  day,  $425.  Send  for  circular. 

TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  Most  EflBcient  Wood  Preserver. 

APPLIED  WITH  AN  ORDINARY  BRUSH. 

Protects  All  Kinds  of  Timber,  Above  or  Eelow  Ground  or  Water, 

from  Rot  and  Decay. 


€ARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  CO. 

MXTECXZ  &  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents.  819  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


GOLDEN  GATE 

ine. 


ENTIRELY  AUTOMATIC. 

No  Waste  of  Gas  or 
Gasoline. 


POSITIVELY  SAFE 

AND  AS  EASY  TO  START  AS 
LIGHTING  A  LAMP. 

A   OHILD  CAN   BDN  IT. 


Will  Not  get  Oat  of  Order,  and 
will  actually  Develop  all  the 
Power  Claimed  for  it. 

This  is  GUARANTEED 


Has  No  Equal  as  a  Cheap  and 
Convenient  Motive  Power 
FOB  ALL  PURPOSES. 

MADE  FROM  1  H.  P.  UP. 

Investigation  will  Substantiate 
Every  Claim  We  Make, 


ADAM  SCHILLING.  21 1  &  213  Main  St..  San  Francisco. 


THE  JONES  5-TON  WAGON  SCALE. 

Prlee  $66,  DellTored  Anywher*  In  the 

United  State*. 
Theie  Sckles  h»ve  8TKKL  BEABINOS,  Not  Wood— 

BEAR  TBI8  IN  MIND. 
From  36  to  BO  per  cent  cbeanr  than  anv  other 
Soale*  of  like  quality.    All  sices  and  Idnda 
ot  Bcmlea  always  In  stock. 

Tnunan, Hooker  ft  Co..  Saa  Frandsoo. 


Engravings  made  from  photographs,  drawings  and  original  designs,  for  newspaper,  book,  oard  and  Job  prlntbif 
Engraved  prints  enlarged  or  reduced,  cheaply  and  quickly.  Also  copies  of  manuscript,  legal  documents,  vlll% 
contraots,  signatures,  portraits,  buildings,  maoblnory  and  printed  documents  reproduced  with  aoooracy.  Photo- 
graphs, stereoscopic  view's,  eta,  duplicated,  enlarged  or  reduced.  Slides  for  maglclantems  made  from  photognpla 
lithographs,  and  steel  or  wood  engravings,  etc.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Agents  wanted  In  all  dtlas  and  In  aS 
towns.   Address,  for  further  information,  Diwrr  RNoiuviNa  Co.,  230  Market  8f.,8ao  Frandseo. 


DEWEY  &  CO.  {'^,S^5.^?a«/^S.''1  PATENT  AGENTS. 


Sept.  S,  1892 


fACIFie  f^U 


RAlo  f  RESS. 
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Market  Review. 


San  Feancisco,  August  31, 1892. 
There  has  been  a  continued  free  inquiry  for 
funds  from  the  grain-growing  sections.  The 
call,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  learn,  is  largely  to 
make  advances  against  grain  going  into  ware- 
houses. The  low  bids  made  by  buyers  cause  a 
very  low  general  disposition  to  store  wheat  and 
barley.  Some  of  the  warehousemen  it  is  claim- 
ed have  loaned  wheat  belonging  to  farmers  to 
exporters.  If  this  is  true,  and  those  in  position 
to  know  say  it  is,  then  the  practice  cannot  be 
too  severely  condemned,  for  it  is  not  only  un- 
safe but  it  prevents  buyers  from  entering  the 
market,  and,  by  their  purchases,  make  better 
prices.  Farmers  should  have  a  private  mark 
on  each  bag,  and,  in  taking  warehouse  receipts, 
have  the  mark  specified.  Farmers'  organiza- 
tions should  look  into  this  for  their  own  bene- 
fit. Warehousemen  who  loan  grain  can,  and 
probably  do,  collect  storage  charges  for  that 
which  is  loaned  ou^,  and,  at  the  same  time,  get 
more  grain  for  storage  than  to  fill  the  space 
made  vacant.  Ships  are  lower.  The  rine  made 
a  strong  fight  to  keep  charters  up,  but  the  ten- 
acity with  which  farmers  have  held  grain  has 
caused  them  to  weaken.  A  leading  English 
paper  just  to  hand  claims  that  the  wheat  mar- 
kets of  the  world  are  under  control  of  the  pow- 
erful moneyed  syndicate  which  is  manipulating 
silver.  If  this  opinion  is  well  grounded  then 
wheat  will  be  more  of  a  gamble  than  ever.  The 
action  of  the  market  the  past  week  at  home 
and  abroad  seemingly  gives  color  to  the  state- 
ment, for  when  silver  advanced  wheat  went  up, 
and  when  the  former  shaded  off  the  latter  also 
shaded  off.  But  then  time  will  tell  if  the  wheat 
and  silver  markets  are  manipulated  by  a  big 
moneyed  syndicate.  There  is  no  longer  any  oc- 
casion for  doubting  that  the  wheat  crop,  tak- 
ing all  wheat-growing  countries  as  a  whole,  is 
considerably  below  the  outturn  in  1891,  and 
that  before  the  winter  passes  better  prices  will 
rule.  At  the  moment  the  market  is  unfavora- 
bly influenced  by  the  low  price  of  silver,  a  chol- 
era scare  and  farmers  in  Europe  and  at  the 
East  rep  rted  to  be  selling  corn  very  freely  at 
present  low  prices.  Barley  is  in  an  anomalous 
position,  with  only  an  average  crop  of  bright 
color  and  choice  grades.  The  market  for  the 
latter  is  made  to  move  down  in  sympathy  with 
the  former,  and  that,  too,  with  its  exports 
largely  in  excess  of  what  they  were  at  this  time 
in  1891.  The  very  low  rates  by  rail  to  Atlantic 
sea  ports  are  stimulating  the  shipping  demand. 
Poor  grades  of  barley  are  only  salable  at  home 
for  feed  and  for  which  the  market  has  shaded 
off.  Corn  has  held  fairly  steady.  Choice  oats 
have  been  coming  in  slightly  more  freely.  Poor 
to  good  oats  are  in  liberal  supply  and  easier. 
Rye  is  lower.  Flour  is  weak,  with  more  or  less 
cutting  in  prices.  There  appears  to  be  a  big 
fight  on  hand  by  the  flour  combine  to  force 
other  mills  into  the  trust.  Heavy  receipts  of 
millstuff  from  up  north  have  broken  the  mar- 
ket for  bran  and  middlings,  and  roll  barley  is 
lower  in  sympathy  with  the  grain.  The  de- 
mand is  free  and  steadily  enlarging.  Hay  has 
come  in  quite  heavily,  causing  a  weak  and  con- 
cession market  for  the  poorer  grades.  Un- 
der heavy  receipts  both  tomatoes  and  sweet 
potatoes  broke  badly,  although  the  latter  at 
the  close  are  stronger  and  slightly  higher  under 
more  moderate  receipts.  Onions  have  ruled 
weak,  while  choice  potatoes  had  good  support, 
but  good  to  fair  were  hard  to  sell.  A  combina- 
tion was  perfected  the  past  week  to  advance 
choice  to  gilt-edged  butter,  which  met  with 
success,  owing  to  a  delay  in  the  usual  receipts 
from  Humboldt  and  Del  Norte.  The  demand 
is  quite  large,  but  this  always  obtains  during 
fair  times,  which  admits  of  the  marketing  of 
heavy  supplies.  Those  who  claim  to  know  say 
that  unusually  large  quantities  are  held  back 
by  some  of  the  creameries,  and  besides  there  is 
an  unusually  large  quantity  in  store  in  this 
city — the  bulk  of  which  is  not  reported  in 
stock.  With  the  advance  in  fresh,  the  trade  has 
commenced  on  pickled,  which  is  now  begin- 
ning to  move.  The  demand  this  year  appears 
to  show  a  large  increase  for  keg.  The  Eastern 
markets  for  choice  grades  of  butter  and  cheese 
are  quite  high.  Unless  our  market  advances 
considerably  there  will  be  very  little  choice 
brought  from  the  East,  but  then  the  outturn 
in  this  State  has  advanced  quite  rapidly.  Cheese 
is  firmer.  Choice,  well-selected,  fresh-laid  eggs 
have  had  good  support,  as  have  choice  consign- 
ments of  Eastern.  Fully  one-half  of  the  latter 
are  sold  in  onr  city  as  California  ranch  eggs  by 
the  retail  trade.  The  cool  weather  favors  the 


bringing  in  of  Eastern.  Honey  came  in  more 
freely,  but  the  market  holds  strong.  The  poul- 
try market,  so  for  as  hens  and  young  fowls  are 
concerned,  went  from  bad  to  worse  under  heavy 
receipts  on  each  day.  Old  roosters  stood  up 
well,  but  toward  the  close  they  are  easier. 
Geese  and  turkeys  had  good  support.  Tbe  lat- 
ter, it  is  claimed,  are  held  back  for  the  usual 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  demand.  Owing 
to  the  cholera  scare,  the  demand  for  hog  prod 
uct  at  the  East  has  fallen  off,  and  in  conse- 
quence the  market  is  lower;  ours  is  also  lower 
in  sympathy.  In  live  stock,  bullocks  are 
stronger,  mutton  sheep  firm  and  calves  steady. 
In  hops  there  is  nothing  new  to  report.  Dealers 
appear  to  be  watching  the  crop  outturn,  and 
also  cholera  movement  abroad.  The  latter 
may  possibly  have  considerable  influence  on 
the  market.  Fall  wool  is  coming  in  quite 
freely.  While  the  valley  and  southern  clips  are 
poor,  those  from  mountain  and  up-country 
ranges  are  fair.  Beans  continue  strong  under 
light  supplies.  The  bulk  of  new-crop  Limas  is 
said  to  have  been  contracted  at  around  3  cts. 
New-crop  nuts  are  meeting  with  more  inquiry. 
The  bulk  of  the  walnut  crop  has  been  con- 
tracted. The  tone  for  all  kinds  is  strong.  New- 
crop  raisins,  it  is  now  conceded,  will  probably 
do  better.  The  shortage  abroad  and  cholera 
scare  will  be  in  favor  of  Californian.  Packers 
cannot  exercise  too  much  care  in  putting  on 
the  market  only  the  better  grades  uniformly 
and  attractively  packed.  The  end  justifies  this 
course.  Last  year's  inferior  packing  did  great 
injury  to  the  industry.  Dried  fruit  is  strong 
and  tending  up.  It  is  claimed  that  there  is  not 
500  tons  of  dried  apricots  unsold.  Prunes  are 
strengthening.  The  short  crop  and  high  ask- 
ing prices  abroad  are  in  favor  of  sellers.  Dried 
plums  are  scarce  and  high.  Dried  grapes  con- 
tinue to  have  strong  support.  Peaches  are 
meeting  with  a  freer  demand  in  the  country. 
Buyers  are  picking  up  all  they  can  find  that 
are  not  held  too  high.  At  present  prices,  it 
seems,  driers  are  letting  go.  Pears  and  necta- 
rines are  steady,  as  are  other  kinds  of  dried 
fruit.  The  market  for  fresh  fruit  shows  more 
strength  for  choice  canning  tree  fruits,  with 
still  better  prices  looked  for.  There  has  been 
free  buying  of  choice  green  Bartlett  pears,  with 
sales  to  the  trade  as  high  as  $1.50  per  box. 
Choice  plums  and  prunes  are  scarce.  Choice 
firm  peaches  are  wanted  at  an  advance.  Grapes 
are  improving  in  quality,  and  as  the  quality 
grows  better,  quotations  are  higher  for  the 
more  choice.  Heavy  shipments  are  being  made 
eastward  and  also  up  north.  The  cool  weather 
is  against  a  free  consumption  of  watermelons, 
cantaloupes  and  nutmeg  melons.  The  market 
fluctuates  daily.  Lemons  and  limes  are  scarce 
and  high. 

Markets  by  Telegraph. 

Foreign  Grain  Review. 

London,  Aug.  29. — Mark  Lane  Hxpresn  says;  The 
favorable  weather  last  week  allowed  an  unprece- 
dentedly  large  area  to  be  harvested.  Probable  yield- 
Wheat,  64,375.300  bushels;  barley.  69,251,550;  oats, 
112,386  300.  Best  new  English  wheat,  32s  5d;  old, 
largely  offered,  29s;  readily  sold.  Foreign  wheats  al- 
most unsalable.  Is  lower.  American  red  winter 
wheat  declined  steadily,  lost  2s  9d  in  11  days.  Barley 
and  corn  cheaper.  Oats  firm  to-day.  E  glish,  Rus- 
sian and  Indian  wheats  6d  dearer.  California  3d 
dearer,  owing  to  the  heavy  rains,  which  are  regarded 
as  jeopardizing  the  wheat  still  in  shock.  Flour 
cheaper.  Yellow  com  3d  lower;  round,  6d  lower; 
American  flat,  steady;  oats,  3d  lower;  barley,  6d 
lower. 

Eastern  Wool  Markets. 

Nbw  York,  August  26.— The  demand  for  wool  is 
is  not  as  strong  as  it  was  a  week  ago.  Manufacturers 
are  now  well  bupplied.  The  goods  market  is  in  ex- 
cellent shape  and  the  mills  are  all  busy.  The  con- 
sumption of  wool  is  heavy  and  has  greatly  increased 
during  the  past  year.  There  are  at  present  no  indi- 
cations of  wool  prices  advancing,  and  manufacturers 
feel  confident  of  securing  wool  a  month  hence  on  as 
favorable  terms  as  it  can  be  bought  now.  Quotations 
on  all  grades  are  fairly  sustained.  The  markets  are 
more  heavily  stocked  with  domestic  wools  than  they 
have  been  in  previous  years  at  this  time.  The  re- 
ceipts from  the  country  are  beginning  to  fall  off,  and 
accumulation  from  now  on  will  be  less  rapid.  Buy- 
ing is  still  largely  of  fleeces.  They  are  lower  relative- 
ly than  other  wools  and  buyers  have  availed  them- 
selves ol  this  advantage.  There  is  less  doins  in  Ter- 
ritories. Texas  wools  are  quiet.  California  and 
Oregon  wools  are  dull.  Pulled  wools  are  moving 
slowly.  Stocks  in  pullers'  hands  are  light.  Ssins  are 
costing  more  I han  they  did  a  year  ago,  but  the  wool 
is,  on  the  average,  3c  lower  than  in  August,  1891. 
Australian  wools  are  quiet.  The  next  London  sales 
will  o  >en  Septemtmr  13lh.  About  800,000  bales  will 
be  offered,  but  very  little  of  it  will  be  suitable  for 
this  country.  (;arpet  manufacturers  continue  to  buy 
quite  freely.  Now  lh»t  wools  trom  the  cholera  dis- 
trict are  to  be  excluded  there  is  a  batter  demand  for 
Scotch,  China  and  Medi  erranean  wools.  Values  are 
very  firm,  but  unchanged. 

Nbw  Yo»k,  August  28.— The  volume  of  sales  Is 
smaller  this  week.  Manufacturers  are  in  receipt  ot 
some  interior  purchases;  this  cuts  off  the  call  at  the 
seaboard.  There  is  nothing  which  points  to  a  shad- 
ing of  values.  The  marked  prosperity  of  the  goods 
trade  and  the  inroad  ihat  has  been  made  on  supplies 
give  a  buoyant  aspect  to  the  later  i>ossibllitie8  of 
slrongur  quotations.  Sales  at  New  York,  413,000 
pounds  ofdomesilc  and  476  000  of  foreign.  Boston 
sold  2,614,400 pounds  of  domestic,  eOO.OOOof  Australian 
and  250  OOOof  foreign  carpet  Phlladelphiaconforms 
to  the  policy  of  her  sister  markets  and  allows  slock 
to  go  Into  prompt  sale,  though  prices  are  un8ati>fAC- 
tory  in  view  of  Improvemeut  when  supi^lles  become 
lessened. 


Canned  Fruit. 

New  York,  August  28.— Canned  fruits  have  con- 
siderable attentive  Inquiry,  but  no  large  takings  have 
transpired.  All  are  firm.  Standard  apricots,  $1.75('« 
1.80  spot. 

Dried  Fruit. 

FIften  cars  of  fair  size  prunes  were  placed,  mostly 
for  western  account,  at  9('/9>^c,  September  delivery 
Unpeeled  peaches  quiet,  .-^mall  lots  are  quoted  at 
13>^c  spot.  Raisins  show  no  special  Interest.  Pour 
cars,  new  and  of  established  quality,  sold  at  81.65- 
per  layers,  box  81.45;  choice  loose,  8l.25@1.35;  good 
ditto,  bag.  quoted  at  5c;  Valencias  are  freely  offered 
at  7}^c  delivered,  duty  paid.  This  favors  buyers 
in  competing  with  the  coast  crop.  Market  strong 
for  best  grapes.  A  car  of  apricots  has  been  sold  at 
16%c  spot.  Buyers  want  to  see  the  goods  this  season, 
before  purchasing. 

Fresh  Fruit. 

New  Yokk,  August  28.— It  has  been  a  tough  week, 
for  with  56  cars  arriving  we  have  had  two  rainy  days 
and  local  stuff  arriving  freely.  Dealers  think  ihey 
came  out  well  even  with  the  cheap  rates.  They  will 
advise  light  shipmenls  for  a  time.  Plums  are  a  drug; 
peaches  low;  only  large  green  Bartletti  made  top  fig- 
ures. At  the  Liverpool  sale  Bartlelts  sold  at  14s  6d.  A 
prominent  English  fruit  firm  says:  "  The  trial  of  ship- 
ments is  not  conclusively  a  failure,  Pears,  of  course, 
must  compete  with  the  cheap  French,  but  peaches  are 
fairly  certain  of  a  market." 

Miscellaneous. 

New  York,  August  23  —Lima  beans  are  firm  with  a 
prospect  of  full  support  later  on. 

Hops— A  soft  condition  pervades  the  market. 
Cash  buyers  bid  24  cents,  for  qualities  listed,  24(«24X 
Pacifies  range  2J(«i24.  Trade  of  the  summer  was  be- 
low the  average,  and  many  of  the  best  lines  have 
been  more  or  less  broken  up  in  meeting  the  light 
wants  ol  brewers,  and  the  country  tone  is  easier  for 
reserve  and  futures. 

Grain  Futures. 

Liverpool. 

The  following  are  the  closing  prices  paid  for  wheat  options 
per  otl.  tor  the  past  week: 

Aug.  Sept.  Oct.  Not.  Dec. 

Thursday  (jsOOSd  esOOJd  BsOlJd  6s02}d  6b03  d 

Friday                      6s01  d  BsOl  d  BsOlid  6.s025d  6s03  d 

Saturday                   eaOl  d  esWid  6s0  Jd  68C2  d  BsOS  d 

Monday  63O2  d  esCljd  6s02Jd  6803  d  6sri4  d 


6s0lid   6s01|d  6s03ia 


Tuesday  63O2  d  esOlJd 

The  following  are  the  prices  for  California  cargoes  for  off 
coast,  nearly  due  and  prompt  shipments  for  ihe  past  week: 
Market 

N.  D. 

33s0d 
32s6d 


O.  O. 

Thursday...  3383d 

Friday  3286d 

Saturday..  3236d 

Monday  323Ud 

Tue«day....33s3d 


for  P.  8. 
Inactive. 
Quiet. 
■Steady. 
Firmer. 
Weak. 


Weather. 
Unsettled. 
Firm 
Firm. 
Showery. 
Fine. 


California 


P.  S. 

SSsOd 
3330d 

33sOd  328lid 
338  d  3^sed 
33s9d  33s9d 
To-day  s  cablegram  is  as  follows: 

Liverpool,   Aug,  31.  -  Wheat  —  Weaker.   „ 

spjt  loti,  63  7id;  off  coast,  32s  6d;  just  shipped,  333;  nearly 
due,  323  6d;  cargoes  off  coast,  alow;  on  passage,  rather 
easier;  Mark  Lane  wheat,  quiet;  French  country  markets 
rathtr  easier. 

Eastern  Markets. 

The  following  shows  the  closing  prices  of  wheat  for  the 
past  week  at 

New  York. 

Day 


Sept.  Oct 


Dec. 
142i 
141 
14  i 
1411 
14U 


Thursday                                              135  137 

Friday                                                 usi  ISfiJ 

Saturday   1345 

Monday                                                   134J  137J 

Tuesday                                                133J  136 

The  following  is  to-day's  telegram : 

New  York,  Aug.  31. -Wheat  79ic  for  September,  81c 
for  October,  and  84Jc  f  jr  December. 

Chicago. 

Day-                                            Sept.  Oct.  Dec. 

Thursday                                                 125|  127i  ISCif 

Friday                                                     125*  126^  1291 

Saturday                                                 J26  1274     13  i 

Monday                                                126i  1284  13U 

Tuesday                                                125  1254  13-1 

The  following  is  to-day's  telegram: 

Chicago.  Aug.  3L— Wheat -745c  for  September  and  77Jc 
for  December. 

San  Francisco. 


WHEAT. 

Seller  Buyer  Buyer  Buyer  Buyer 
Aug.    Sept.     Oct.  Dec. 

  1 :6S 

  1351 

  1363 

13fl 
136i 
136j 
1371 
137t 
.  137f 
136 


132 
132 
134} 
131} 


'92 

Thursday,  high  st   132 

lowest   131i 

Friday,  highest   132 

"     lowest   130J 

Saturday,  highest   132 

"       lowest   132 

Monday,  highest   134 

lowest   133i 

Tuesday,  highest   132   

"       lowest   132   

The  following  are  to-day't  recorded  sales  on  Oall: 
Wheat— Morning— Informal— Buyer  December,  100  tons, 
$1  35J;  50n,  .*l.36i;  1200,  §1.355.  Seller  1892  -  UOO  tons, 
«1.316  t'  etl.  Regular  Session-Seller  1892,  301  tons,  i' *■ 
100,  .51.31;!:  401,  8l.31i.  Buyer  December.  1000  tons,  S1.35J 
ctl.  Afternoon -Wh' at- Seller  I8d2,  500  tons,  $1,311. 
Buyer  December,  400  tons,  $1,361  per  ctl. 


BARLEY. 


Buyer  Buyer  Buyer  Buyer 

Aug.    Sept.  Oct.  Dec 

  91 

  901 

  9U 

  90 


"1 
87J 


Seller 
'92 

Thursday,  highest   885 

"         lowest   87l 

Friday,  highest   88J 

"     lowest   868 

Saturday,  highest   87 

"        lowest   87 

Monday,  highest   864 

"      lowest   861 

Tuesday,  highest   85j 

"       lowest   854 

The  following  are  to-day's  recorded  sales  on  Call; 

Barley— Informal— Seller  1892,  new-lOO  tons,  86c  per  ctl. 
Regular  Session— Buyer  December,  100  ton-,  91|c;  209,92c 
p  r  ctl  Afternoon— Barley  -December,  300  tons,  92c- 
Seller  1832-100  tirs,  86ic.  Buyer  December-100  tons,  92ic; 
200,  93c  per  ctl. 


General  Remarks  and  Statistics. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  of  produce  from  all  sources  at  this  port  for  7 
days  ending  Aug.  30,  '92,  were  as  follows : 

Flour,  qr.sks   61,633|Bran,        sks    16,644 

Wheat,  ctls  H3, 699' Buckwheat  "  

 120,828  MiddUngs   "   2,311 


Barley, 
Rye,       •■  . 
Oats,      "  . 
Corn,      "  , 
•Butter,  "  . 

do  bXB  . 

do  bbU  . 

do  k'gs  . 

do  tubs  . 

do  i bxs  . 
tOheeie,  ctia 

do  bxs.. 
Eggs,   doz   2',U6 

do      "  Eastern   69,81 

Beans,  aka   2,e02 

Potatoes,  aka   SI  127 

Onions,      "    J,283 


ton 
gala 


520  Chicory,  bbls 

16,47'>  Hop',       "  . 

i,m  Wool,     "  . 

9.'iiiHay, 
652  Straw, 
77lWine, 
83!  Brandy," 

l.'ijRaiaiDs,  bxs   

2  Honey,  ca   

676  Peanuts, sks   

123  Walnuts  "   

Almonda  "   

Mustaid  "   

Flax       "   , 

Popcorn  "   

Broom  corn,  bbls. 


30 
9 

.  1.112 
.  3,741 
J55 
.171,460 

,  5.540 

'.  'sis 


Exports  by  Sea  fronn  San  Francisco 
from  July  1  to  Aug.  25 

1*92-93  1891-92 

Wheat,  ctIa  1,438.141  2,590,406 

Flour,  bbla                                             150,582  m.K'i 

Barley,  ctla                                              245.823  142,823 

Tonnage  Movement. 

From  reliable  advices  up  to  Aug.  24,  the  following  nua. 
mar  tonnane  movement  u  complied: 


On  the  way— ^ 

1892  1891. 

San  Frandsco  291,538  406,862 

San  Diego                  19  635  23,813 

San  Pedro                  12,4i0  8,352 

Oregon                       4'),(65  53,223 

Puget  Sound               37,002  i7  794 


/—In  i>ort-^ 
1892.  1891. 
•169."295  81,863 
6,414   


36,157  j 


19,391 


1,311 


•Overl'd,  341  otIs.  t  Orerlaad,  80  ctla. 


Totals  4U9.720  520,054 


211,863  77,254 
•Engaged  for  wheat,  1892,  60,516;  1891.  5«,09t 
Tonnage  on  the  way  has  Increased.     Spot  cbartera  are 
about  28  6d  per  toM  lower  than  one  week  ago. 

Cereals. 

The  Minneapolis  Market.  Record  now  estimates  the 
wheat  crop  In  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas  from 
llO.OOfJ.OOO  to  115,000,rjOO  bushels  It  also  reiterates 
the  statement  that  the  crop  last  year  in  the  three 
States  was  160,(X)0,000  bushels,  although  the  govern- 
ment report  showed  a  yield  of  only  i:;7,'jOO,'X)o  bush- 
els. Recent  estimates  make  the  wheat  crop  of  Italy 
110  000,000  bushels,  against  128  000,000  last  year,  and 
on  this  basi.s  it  is  claimed  thai  Italy  will  have  to  Im- 
port 32,000,0.0  bushels. 

Dornbus<  h  says  the  English  crop  is  turning  out 
better  than  expected,  estimates  ranging  from  60,000.- 
OdO  to  68,00f),0fj0  bushels.  Barley  is  turning  out  mag- 
nificently, but  oats  are  disappointing,  and  beans  and 
peas  will  be  poor  crops.  In  France,  reports  of  the 
quality  of  new  wheat  are  favorable.  New  rye  is  of 
fine  quality.  Oats  are  deficient.  New  sam pit's  of 
German  wheat  and  rye  are  very  fine.  Russinn  re- 
ports are  still  irregular.  Reports  from  the  Danube 
suggest  an  ample  supply  ot  wheat  for  export  from 
the  Daoubian  provinces. 

The  Kussian  Agricultural  Department  gives  a  sum- 
mary of  the  winter  wheat  outlook  up  to  the  27th  of 
July  (new  style),  from  information  received  from 
2900  correspondents.  The  advices  obtained  are  from 
the  50  governments  of  European  Rus-ia,  exclusive  of 
Poland  and  the  north  Caucasus,  and  the  condition 
of  the  wheat  crop  at  that  period  was  as  follows, 
taking  100  as  the  average:  Two  governments  report 
an  excellent  crop,  1.5  per  cent;  16  a  good  crop,  100  to 
125  per  cent;  20  an  average  crop,  90  to  100  per  cent;  3 
a  mediocre  crop,  75  to  90  per  cent;  5  a  very  mediocre 
crop,  60  to  75  per  cent;  4  an  indifferent  crop,  under  50 
per  cent.  The  rye  crop  may  be  represented  by  95, 
last  year's  not  having  exceeded  70.4.  As  to  Poland 
and  the  Caucusus,  the  harvest  appears  likely  to  be 
above  the  average  in  the  first  and  very  abundant  in 
the  last-named  region. 

The  stocks  of  foreign  wheat  and  fliur  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  August  6th,  were  30,000,000  bushels,  agalnvt 
9  872,000  bushels  last  year.  The  stock  of  British 
wheat  held  by  the  British  farmers  is  only  about 
8, 100,0C0  bushels  this  year,  against  9  875,000  bushels 
last  year.  The  total  amount  of  wheat  in  store.  In 
farmers'  hands  and  afloat  for  the  United  Kingdom  Is, 
however,  91,810,000  bushels,  against  54,184,00a  bushels 
last  year. 

Tntj  faris  Mercuriale  dee  BalUi  el  Marches  esti- 
mates the  present  year's  wheat  crop  in  France  at 
99,822  750  hectolitres,  and  puts  the  average  weight  at 
77  to  78  kll.,  which  would  give  a  total  crop  of  281, 000,- 
000  bushels.  The  Marche  Francais.  however,  looks 
for  an  average  crop,  viz.,  about  296  000,009  bushels, 
and  states  that  the  quality  and  condition  are  very 
satisfactory.  The  annual  requirements  of  France,  It 
may  be  added,  amount  to  340,000.000  bushels. 

C.  A.  King  &  Co.'s  Toledo  Circular,  August  20th, 
sass:  "If  any  one  had  said  a  month  ago  that  To- 
ledo's receipts  ol  wheat  this  August  would  be  7,000,- 
000  bushels,  as  large  as  a  year  ago;  that  St.  1x>uib 
would  receive  over  6,000  COO  bushels,  a  million  more 
than  a  year  ago,  and  Baltimore  as  much,  his  word 
would  have  been  doubted.  But  such  promises  to  l>e 
the  case.  The  winter  wheat  crop  of  Ohio,  Michigan, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Kansas  and  Missouri  this  year  is 
only  200,000,000  buthels,  against  210,000,000  last  year. 
The  price  of  wheat  is  27c  below  a  year  ago,  yet 
farmers  have  sold  more  freely.  While  receipts  con- 
tinue larger  than  a  year  ago,  there  can  hardly  be 
any  material  improvement  in  prices.  Speculation 
has  helped  to  sustain  prices,  but  is  timid  while  the 
farmers  sell  so  freely." 

The  Kansas  City  Grain  Trade  Sews  says:  "  All 
sorts  of  reports  regarding  the  com  crop  ot  Kansas  are 
current,  from  the  real  estate  boomer's  loudly  pro- 
proclaimed  statement  that  the  prospect  is  the  finest 
on  record  to  the  extreme  pessimist  who  thinks  the 
State  will  raise  no  more  than  enough  to  feed  herselL 
The  reliable  information  which  comes  to  the  Grain 
Trade  Sews  does  not  justify  any  change  in  the  state- 
ment made  last  week.  The  present  prospect  is  for  a 
naU  a  crop,  and  there  is  no  likelihoxl  of  this  esti- 
mate being  raised.  If  Kansas  produces  110  000,000 
bushels  of  corn  this  year  she  will  be  doing  well. 
Part  of  the  southeast  part  of  the  State  has  been  with- 
out rain  for  four  weeks,  and  sections  in  the  northern 
part  have  had  no  more  than  the  slightest  showers  in 
that  time.  In  some  of  the  southern  central  counties 
there  is  a  prospect  for  very  nearly  a  full  crop,  but 
these  are  off  ,et  by  the  dozen  or  more  counties  which 
will  not  raise  enough  for  home  use." 

The  official  report  of  the  Indian  crop  and  the  ex- 
ports are  as  foUowa: 

Crop.  Exports. 

1892    202  986,000   

1891   255,435,000  54,8S0,C00 

1-90    235,436,009  26,754,101 

1889    2  7.622,000        25,7;8  653 

1888    266.882,000  32,872,151 

The  local  wheat  market,  or  at  least  so  far  as  qnota- 
tions  went  to  show,  declined  steadily  up  to  Monday, 
when  an  advance  set  in,  which  held  on  yesterday, 
although  futures  shaded  off  slightly.  The  advance 
on  Monday  in  Europe  and  at  the  East  is  said  to  have 
been  due  to  the  reports  to  the  International  Grain 
Congress  showing  a  marked  falling  off  in  the  wheat 
crop  of  the  world.  The  decline  was  due  to  lower 
silver,  cholera  scare  and  continued  free  selling  by 
eastern  and  European  farmers.  The  decline  in 
wheat  charters  at  our  port  admitted  of  more  vessels 
being  taken,  and  also  allowed  wheat  exporters  to 
buy  without  quoting  lower.  In  the  interim,  buyers 
are  paying  an  advance  on  the  publi-hed  bids  in  this 
city.  It  is  said  that  several  sales  were  made  in  this 
city  the  past  week  at  from  1}^  to  2)4  cents  above 
quoted  prices.  The  selling  offers  are  light;  about 
everything  is  going  into  warehouses. 

The  receipts  of  barley  the  past  week  were  the 
heaviest  on  record.  A  large  percentage  of  the  re- 
ceipts was  for  shipment.  Bright-color,  choice  barley 
suitable  for  exporting  and  brewing,  is  scarce  and 
wanted,  but  buyers  are  slow  in  bidding  up.  Off- 
color,  poor  to  fair  barley  is  in  heavy  supply,  which 
causes  buyers  to  bid  low  or  in  keeping  with  the 
lower  cross  order  sales  on  Call.  The  con- 
-umption  of  feed  barley,  owing  to  coming  into  favor, 
is  quite  large,  with  a  steadily  enlarging  demand. 

The  receipts  of  oats  were  large,  but  then  the  de- 
mand ii  larger.  The  supply  ol  choice  grades  is  slUl 
light,  although  an  increase  is  reported  within  the 
past  week  Poor  to  fair  oats  are  in  liberal  supply. 
The  crop  up  north  is  said  to  be  short. 

Corn  has  held  to  fairly  steady  figures  under  moder- 
ate receipts  and  a  fair  demand. 

Rye  is  lower  At  the  decline  there  is  a  slight  im- 
provement in  the  demand. 

Dairy  Produce. 

Butter  has  been  marked  up  with  a  barely  steady 
tone  at  the  advance.  The  trade  Is  beginning  to  buy 
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pickle,  which  is  good  to  gilt-edged  and  sells  at  lower 
figures.  Commission-houses  are  meeting  the  market, 
while  speculators  are  trying  to  force  prices  still 
higher. 

Cheese  is  firm,  but  no  higher.   The  demand  is  fair. 

E»g8  which  are  choice  to  strictly  fresh-laid,  and  of 
large  size,  are  firm  and  slightly  higher,  but  other 
stock  does  not  show  any  material  change  The  re- 
ceipts of  eastern  are  fair,  with  the  quality  lunniug 
good  to  choice. 

Feedstuff, 

MlUstuff  has  declined  under  hberal  receipts  coming 
to  hand  from  Oregon.  Roll  barley  is  lower.  The  de- 
mand is  large  and  increasing. 

The  receipts  of  hay  for  the  week  ending  August 
29th  were  smaller,  but  on  the  30th  nearly  1500  tons 
were  reported,  which  caused  a  weaker  tone.  It  now 
looks  as  if  the  shipments  from  the  State  of  Nevada 
will  be  quite  light,  owing  to  poorer  pasture.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  heaviest  selling  pressure  has  passed, 
and  that  from  now  on  receipts  will  probably  be 
smaller.  The  consumption  so  far  this  season  shows 
a  large  Increase  over  that  during  the  like  time  in  1891. 

Vegetables. 

The  market  for  garden  truck  has  been  irregular, 
being  governed  by  the  daily  receipts.  River  tomatoes 
are  slow,  as  are  egg  plants  and  ochre. 

Onions  have  ruled  weak  under  free  receipts  and 
only  a  fair  demand. 

Choice  potatoes  have  held  strong,  but  poor  and 
diseased  favored  buyers.  There  is  a  continued  free 
demand  for  the  more  choice  good-keepers  for  ship- 
ment. 

The  market  has  been  liberally  supplied  with  sweet 
potatoes.  To-day  the  market  was  barely  steady. 
Fruit. 

Receipts  of  berries  and  tree  fruit  have  been  light, 
and  in  consequence  the  market  strengthened  lor  the 
more  choice.  Canners  buying,  forced  both  pears  and 
peaches  up.  The  supply  of  all  kinds  of  fruit,  except 
apples,  is  lessening.  Apples  are  coming  in  quite 
freely,  causing  an  easier  market. 

The  market  for  dried  fruit  is  very  strong.  Some 
claim  that  apricots  will  do  still  better.  The  ship- 
ments eastward  are  assuming  larger  proportions. 
There  are  those  in  trade  who  claim  they  can  do  better 
In  buying  from  speculators  than  from  driers  They 
say  that  the  former  are  getting  a  good  profit  and  are 
unloading  before  the  holid-iys.  European  advices 
report  a  strong  market,  owing  to  short  crops.  The 
cholera  scare  may  p  event  imports,  and  if  these  are 
suspended,  consumers  in  this  country  will  have  to 
depend  entirely  on  California. 

Raisins  show  signs  of  improving.  There  has  been, 
and  still  is,  a  steady  buying.  It  is  said  that  pur- 
Chases  are  made  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  excite 
sellers.  The  crop  abroad,  It  is  claimed,  will  be  short. 

Live  Stock. 

Rains  In  Arizona  give  an  assurance  of  goo  1  pasture, 
which  has  stopped  the  strong  selling  pressure  from 
there,  and,  consequently,  our  market  is  doing  a  little 
better  for  bullocks.  The  consumption  is  larger,  ow- 
ing to  cool  weather  and  higher  prices  for  fruit.  Mut- 
ton and  hogs  are  unchanged. 

Miscellaneous. 

Hens  and  young  fowls  sold  under,  owing  to  free 
supplies,  but  old  roosters  held  up  top  to  Tuesday 
when  they  weakened  slightly.  Geese  are  lower,  but 
turkeys  are  strong.   Duclis  are  weak. 

Beans  are  scarce  and  high.  The  demand  is  only 
fair,  but  the  supply  is  light.  The  bulk  of  new  crop 
Limas  has  been  contracied. 

Hops  are  essentially  unchanged.  Both  buyers  and 
sellers  appear  to  be  indifferent.  Picking  is  well  un- 
der way. 

Fall  wool  is  coming  in  freely.    The  grade  is  not  up 
to  last  year's.  The  market  is  slow. 
Honey  is  very  firm  and  wanted  at  full  figures. 
Sugar  is  one-quarter  cent  per  pound  higher. 
Grain  bags  are  steadier, 
Hams  are  lower. 


Dried  fruits. 


The  qnotations  given  below  are  for  average  prices  re- 
ceived by  commission  oQerchaots  for  consignments  by  growers. 
Something  very  fancy  fetches  an  advance  on  the  highest  quo- 
tations while  poor  sells  slightly  below  the  lowest  quotations. 
Prices,  unless  otherwise  specified,  are  (or  fruit  In  sacks;  add 
for  SO-Ib.  boxes  ic  per  lb.,  aad  for  2&-lb  boxes,  ic  to  Ic  per  lb 


APPLE3-1892. 
Bun-dried,  i's,  com'on  2i@  3} 

Do  do  prime   3J(a  4 

Do  do  choice   4  @  ii 

Do  sliced,  common .. .  Sj®  4 

Do  do  prime   4  @  4S 

Do  do  choice   ii@  5i 

Kvap.  hleaohed.  ring. 

60-lb  boxes   6i@  7 

APK1COT8-1892. 
Sun-dried,  uubl.  com.  4  @  5 

Do  do  prime  6  ®  7S 

Do  do  choice   8i@  9i 

Do  bleached,  prime...  123— 

Do  do  choice  

Dodo  fancy   14@  — 

Evap.  choice.  In  boxes. 14i@  — 

Do  fancy,  do  15  @  — 

FIG8-1892. 

Sun-dried,  black  4i@  6 

Do  white  —  @— 

Do  do  washed  —  ot  - 

Do  do  fancy   —  @— 

Do  do  pressed  —  @— 

Smyrna  boxes  —  &— 

Do  sacki!  —  @— 

GRAPES -1892. 
Sun-dried,  stemless. ..  3i@ 

Do  nnpt«mmf.d   l|'§  2 

NKCTARINE8-18J2. 

Red.  sun-dried  8  @  9 

Do  Evap.,  In  boxes. . .—  ^— 

White,  sun-dried   9j-dll 

Do  evaporated  —  ^  — 

PEAOHEB-1892. 
Sun-dried,  unpeeled, 

common, ijleached..  8  @— 

Do  do  prime,  do  10  @— 

Do  do  cbolce.do  11}®— 

Do  do  fancy  12  @— 

Evap.unpe'l'd,  choice.  124@— 


Do  do  fancy  13  @— 

8un-dr, pl'd,  prime,bl.--  @ — 

Do  do  choice  —  @— 

Do  do  fancy  —  @— 

Evap, peeled,  in  boxes, 

choice  175@— 

Do  do  fancy   20  (8— 

PEARS-1892. 
Sun-dried,  quarters. . .  —  @  3 

Do  sliced  4  ©5 

Evap,  sliced,  in  boxes.  7  @  8 

Do  ring  do   9  @10 

PLUMS  -1892. 

Pitted,  sun-dried         8  @  9 

Do  evap.boies,3holce.—  (g— 

Do  do  do  f  »ncy  —  @— 

Unpitted   4  @  5 

PRUNES  -1892. 
Cat.  French,  ungraded  7i@  8 
Do  graded,  60  to  100. .  8i@  9 

Do  do  40  to  60  11  (oel2 

Fancy  sell  for  morn  money. 

RAISIN8-1892. 
London  Layers, 
cluster,  «  bx....l  9D  (§2  00 

Do  choicest  do  1  60  Ol  70 

Do  piime,  *  bi. . .  .1  40  (gl  45 
Loose  Muscatels, 
common,  #bx..   —  @  — 

Do  choice,  do  1  25  @1  30 

Do  fancy,  do   —  @  — 

Unstem'ed  Musca- 
tels, in  sacks,  $  lb     4  @  Si 
Stemmed  dodo....    —  @  — 

^eedlesn  do  do          —  @  — 

Dodo«?20-lLbi...  —  @  — 
Sultanas,  unbl,  bxs  —  @  — 
Do  bleached, iu  bxs  —  w  — 
Halves,  quarters  and  eighths 
25,  60  and  76  cents  higher  re- 
spectively than  whole  boxes 


Live  Stook. 


BEEF. 

Stall  fed  Eiia- 

Oraai  toi,  extra  Slw— 

First  quality  6  @  — 

Second  qnaltty  4J^  — 

Third  quality  34(§- 

Bulls  and  thin  Oowa...2  @- 
VEAL. 

Bange,  heavy  ii®— 

Do  light  til- 

Dalry  6  «— 


MUTTON, 

Wethers  

Ewes  

Do  Spring   8 

HO08. 

Light,  9  lb,  cents  C| 

Medium   61 

Heavy   5 

Soft  4{ 

Feeders  

Htock  HoKS  3 


6ia- 

6  (a- 


Twine  and  Baling  Rope. 


BALK  ROPE, 

Hlsal,  3  yarns   9 

Do,  2  yarns,  light   »i 

Duplex,  3  yarns   it 

Mai.ll.'i,  yarim,  Ijeavy  ,.,10i 
I'lir.  Manila,  3  and  4  y  rns  1'^ 
llo,  i  yarns,  light  12t 


TWINE. 
I'urc  Manila  Hop,  In  balls, 

tarred   11 J 

Do,  (Jrape-Vlne,  In  balls 

or  colls  12 

Do,  Hp. log  15 

Duplex  Hop,  Iu  balls,  tar'd  Hi 
Do,  Grape  Vine,  In  balls 

or  colls  10 J 


Grain  and  Wool  Bags. 


t  Julrnttit,  spot  , 
W<.',;  Hag,  ,,,, 


36  $ 


General  Produoe. 


Extra  choice  In  good  paokages  (etch  an  advance  on  top 
a  notations,  while  very  poor  grades  sell  less  than  the  lowd 
notations,  Wednesday,  Aug.  31.  1892 


BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Bayo,  otl  2  90  @  3  00 

Butter   2  60  @  3  00 

Pea   2  40  @  2  65 

Eled   2  60  @  2  70 

Pink   2  30  @  2  50 

SmsUWfaite  ..  2  30  @  2  50 
Large  White....  2  20  @  2  40 

Lima   2  75  @  3  00 

(Tld  Peas, Wk  eye  1  50  @  1  70 

Do  gr»en   1  50  @  2  75 

D)  Nlies   1  30  @  1  40 

SpUt   4  50  @  5  50 

BUTTER. 
OaL  Poorto  faii.lbie  @  — 
Do  good  to  choice  20  @  2i 
Do  Glltedged...  27  <S  28 
Do  Creamery  rolls  23  @  28 
DodoGiltelge..     —  @  30 

Eastern   16  W  17; 

Oal.  Pickled          20  @ 

Cal.  Keg  19  @ 

CHEESE 
Clal,  choice  cream    9  @ 
Do  fair  to  good  7J@ 
Do  gilt  edged..     —  @ 

Do  skim   5  @ 

Voung  America    —  <S 

EGGS. 
^al.  "  as  is,"  doz.   16  & 
Do  shaky  124i 


21 


Do  ca  died. 


19  c<* 

D.,  c  oioe   23  @) 

Do  fresh  laid...  27  @ 
Do  do  selected . .  —  W 
rastern  "as  ii".     16  @ 

Do  handled   20  @ 

Dd  selected   24  O 

Outside  prices  for  selected 
large  d.gs  and  inside  prices 
for  mixed  bizes -small  eggs 
and  hard  to  sell. 

FEED 

Bran,  ton   15  50  @I6  50 

ffeedmeal  27  00  @3u  00 

ar'd  Barley....  19  00  @2l  00 

Middlings  19  50  (821  00 

Oil  Cake  Meal..  ©25  00 

Manhattan  Food  $  ctl. 

cabinet   @  8  00 

HAY. 

Wheat,  per  ton.  8  00  (9  — 

Do  choice   @12  50 

Wheat  and  Oats  8  50  #11  00 

Wild  Oats          8  00  @U  00 

Cultivated  do..  7  00  mO  00 

Barley   5  00  @  9  00 

Alfalfa   7  00  @  9  03 

Straw,  bale  ....     40  @  55 

GRAIN.  ETC. 
Barley,  feed,  otl.     80  (3  — 

Do  Choice   85  @  — 

Do  Brewing  ... .  92if 
Do  do  Choice...  961 
Do  doGiltodge..  98J 
Do  Chevalier....  8ii 
DodoGiltedge..  1  15 

ttuokwbeat   — 

Oom,  White....  1  385 
Yellow,  large...  1  3i  < 

Do  small   1  3  ;i 

Oats,  milling....  1  47r< 
Peed,  Ohoioe....  1  37 J f 

Do  good  1  35 

Do  fair   1  27i  _ 

Do  Common  ...  1  15  @  1  25 

Surprise   1  65  @  - 

Black  Oal   1  10  @  1  26i 

Do  Oregon   —  @  — 

Gray   —  @ 

Rye   1  mn  1  15 

Wheat,  milling. 
Glltedged....  1  4Iia  - 

Dj  Choice   1  38ii  - 

Do  fair  to  good..  I  36}  9  — 
Shipping,  oho'ce  1  33i  — 

Do  good  1  30  @  — 

Do  fair   1  27*1  - 

Common  I  25  @  — 


1  37i 
19 


3  00 


7} 
10 
13 
16 

4J 


Sonora   1  25 

HOPo. 

1892  Bid   17  @ 

FLOUR. 
Sxtra,  OltyMiUs  4  00  (9 
D^OountryUills  4  09 
iuperllne   2  60  _ 

NUTS-JOBBINO. 

Walnuts,  OaL  lb  6i'S 

DoOhoice   SiW 

Do  paper  shell,.  9i@ 
Almonds,  stt  sbl,   U  @ 

Paper  shell   14  & 

Hard  BhelL   6  @ 

Brazil   9  ® 

Pecans  smalL..     11  ® 

Do  large   14i@ 

Peanuts   2\9 

Filberts   11  (§ 

Hickory   7  @ 

Chestnuts  

ONIONS. 

Silverskin   30  O 

POTATOES. 
Early  Rose,  ctl .     40  @ 

Peerless   45  @ 

Garnet  Cbilies  .  60  & 
Kurbank  Seedlings  45  @ 
Do  do  Salinas  .  75  @  1  00 
Eitra  choice  sell  for  more 
money, 

POULTRY. 

Hens,  doz   6  00  @  7  00 

Roosters.old....  6  00      7  50 

Do  young.   5  00  @  7  00 

Broilers,  small. .  2  00  S  2  75 

Do  large  3  CO  @  4  00 

Fryers  4  OU  ©  5  00 

Ducks  3  59  @  4  50 

do,  large  ....  4  50  @  5  CO 

do,  extra  large  6  50  @  — 

Geese,  pair   1  76  @  2  25 

Goslings    —  @  — 

Turkeys,  Qobrr.  23  @  22 
Turkeys.  Hens..     19  @  21 

All  kinds  of  Poultry  if  poor 
or  small,  sell  at  less  th»u 
quoted;  if  large  and  in  good 
conditiou,  thay  sell  for  more 
than  quoted. 
Manhattan  Egg  Food 

^  lOWb  cabinet  

PROVISIONS. 
Oal,Baaon,he'Ty,Ib  11  & 

Medium   12  @ 

Light   13}^ 

Lard  

Oal.  Sm'k'dBeef 
Hams,  Cal  salt'd 

do  Eastern... 

8EEDS. 

Alfalfa   - 

Olover,  Bed....  14 

White   20 

flaxseed  2  00 

Semp   3li<_ 

Mustard,  yellow      3i  ^ 

do  Brown  ....  i'i^ 
WOOL. 
Bprino,  1892. 
9umb't  &Men'olno  17  ® 
Sac'to  valley. ...  16  @ 
S  Joaquin  valley  21  ® 
Oala'v  k  F'thll.  16  & 
Oregon  Eastern.  12^3 

do  valley   18  ® 

So'n  Coast,  det..  10  ® 
Nevada  (State).     15  @ 

Fall,  1392. 
San  Joaq'n,  plain   6  ®  Si 

do  mountain. . .   9®  11 

do  lamb   8  @  9 

HONEY. -1892  Crop. 
WhlteComb,2-Ib      9hm  12J 

dodol-lbframe  llicj  14^ 
White  extract'd  7  @  — 
Amber    do  6Sa  7 

Beeswax,  lb....     25  @  28 


00 

Hi 

13 
14 

11 

135 


15 


2  25 
4 


Frnits  and  Vegetables. 

Oholce  selected.  In  good  packages,  (etch  an  advance  on  the 
q  lotatlons,  while  very  poor  grades  sell  less  than  the  lower 
quotations.  WEDNESDAY,  Aug.  31,  1892. 

5  00  @  6  00 


Limes,  Mex  . 

Do  Cal   - 

Lemons,  box....  1  00 
Do  Sicily  choice  7  50 
Strawberries,  per  chest 


Fruit  in  bulk  to  canners: 
Pears,  U  a  2^;  Piums,  white,  1^ 
00  (!*2Jc:;  colored,  Ka  Uc;  Peaches, 
9  00  freestone  a  jd  clings,  2®3.  Ex- 
tra choice  fruit  for  special 
Longworth...  6  00  @  8  CO  Ipurposes  sells  at  an  advance 
Sharpless  ....  4  00  @  6  00  'on  outside  quotations 


Raspberries,  ch.  6  00  @  8  00 

Peaches,  box...  50  @  75 

Do  Mountain. . .  85  (e«  1  00 

Bl'kberries  %J  ch  3  03  @  5  00 

Figs,  blk  box...  50  m  75 

Apples   4U  90 

Do  Gravenstein  75  @  1  25 

Crabapples.  ...  50  @  75 
Canteloupes,  pr 

crate    40  @  65 

Melons,  pr  103..  6  00  @10  OO 

Nutmegs,  W  box  25  @  35 
Grapes,  pr  bx  - 

Do  White   40®  60 

Do  Black   35  (a  75 

Do  Muscats   40  @  1  00 

Do  Tokays   65  (S  1  25 

Prunes,  Hung'n  50  ®  65 

Do  German   70  O  8> 

Plums,  ^  box..  50  @  65 

Pears,  Bartlett.  50  (a  75 

Do  do  choice...  1  00  O  1  50 


-  @  75 


15  ® 

25  ® 

10  1 
23  @ 
20  @ 
75  @ 
45  ® 


Beets,  sk 

Carrots,  sk   40  @ 

iJkra.  dry.  tb.... 

Do  green  box.. . 
Parsnips,  ctl. . . . 
Peppers,  dry,  lb 
Do  grn  Chili,  bx 
Da  do  Bells  . . . 

Turnips,  ctl  

Cabbage,  100  lbs 

Garlic,  lb  

Squash,  Sum,  bx 

Tomatoes  

Do  River  Irg  bx 
String  Beans, sk. 
Cucumbers,  box 
Mushrooms  .... 
Egg  Plant,  bx . . 
Green  Corn,  box 
Mar'fat  Squash, 

ton  10  00  @20  00 


40 
1  2) 


53 


30 


35  @ 

-  @ 
20  (a 
60  @  1  00 
20  <s  43 

-  ®  - 
40  @  50 
25  ®  1  03 


Wine. 

Red  and  White  Wine  from  bay  counties,  vint- 
age of  1891,  per  gal.  In  cellar  lots   10  @  15 


Auction  Sales  of  California  Fruits. 


At  Chicago. 

Aug.  25.— Five  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears,  $2  6n@3; 
some  overripe,  $1  55@2;  Clapp's  Favorite  Pears,  $1.60; 
Crawford  Peaches,  75c@J1.15;  Peaches,  $1,15;  White 
Free  Peaches,  75c;  Kelsey  Japan  Plums,  81.20;  Egg 
Plums,  800^*1.16;  Gros  Prunes,  $1.15;  Sliver  Prunes, 
3-inch  boxes.  66c;  French  Prunes,  81.05;  Fellenberg 
Prunes,  $l@l  25. 

Aug.  25  — ren  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears,  81.35(«'3.10; 
overripe  70,  (a$i.25;  Peaches,  25c@$l.  16;  Grapes,  35c@ 
$2.4";;  Prunes,  75cW'S1.30;  Beurre  Clalrgcau  Pears,  SI. 05 
@L20;  Malaga  Grapes,  C0c@81. 26;  Gros  Prunes,  35c@ 
81  25;  Fellenberg  i-runes,  $1;20;  Susquehanna  Peaches, 
31.16;  Plums,  70c(3)81.10;  Seckel  I'ears,  .S5c;  Beurre 
Hardy  Pears,  81.16ftti2;  Japan  Plums,  81.15;  German 
Prunes,  81.25. 

Aug.  26.— Twelve  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears,  40c(?t$2  60 
Gros  Prunes,  $1.10i^l.26;  Hungarian  Prunes,  $1.20 
Egg  Plums,  $1@1.16;  Fellenberg  Prunes,  bbc«mAO. 
Beurre  Clairgeau  Pears,  81.2(l('«l.30;  Lemon  Cling 
Peaches,  50c;  White  Cling  Peaches,  56C;  Plums  90c@ 
$1.10;  Malaga  Grapes,  fjoc^'Sl  O.'',;  Mulr  Peaches,  75c@ 
81,06;  Oraniio  Cling  PeschoH,  ScH.'ir',;  (Jrawford  Peaches, 
25cfffl31.10;  HiiH<iuehaiina  Peaches,  2n($(rfl.20;  Nec- 
tarines, 65«i70c;  Japan  Plums,  SOctasl.lO;  Salway 
Peaches,  60c;  McDevit  Clings,  fi.'jc;  Muscat  Grapes, 
35c(asi.50;  for  half  crates;  double  crates,  82  75;  Tokay 
Grapes,  *1('«2  60:  Hrunes,  »5c@81  26;  Silver  Prunes, 
!K)c("'$l;  <;olumbla  Plums,  75c;  Kose  de  Peru  Grapes, 
60c;  F.  B.  Grapes,  70c.  All  ventilated  cars  arriving  In 
bad  order. 

Aug.  2fi  — Six  carloads:  German  Prunes,  $1.1001.20; 
Gros  Prunes,  $1.20;  Golden  Drop  Plums,  75c;  Japan 


Plums,  95c;  Egg  Plums  75@86c;  Columbia  Plums,  80® 
85c;  Ickwilh  Plums,  85c;  Susquehanna  Peaches,  95c@ 
81.05;  Mulr  Peaches,  86c;  Bartlett  Peai-s,  82(32  40- 
Tokay  Grapes,  half  crates,  82  40@2  06;  Muscat  'irapes! 
half  crates,  $1.26(ai.30;  Rose  de  Peru  Grapes,  full 
crates  Kl. 45;  Black  Malvoise  Grapes,  half  crates,  70c. 
Some  fruit  ov»  rripe  and  unsouna  sold  for  less. 

Aug.  27.— Seven  carloads:  Gros  Prunes,  $1,05@L10; 
German  Prunes,  YSks-JLIO;  Silver  Prunes,  75«r85c; 
Hungarian  Prunes,  81  10;  Quackenboss  Plums,  $105- 
GoUen  Drop  Plums,  80c;  Magnum  Bonum  Plums,  75c- 
Bradshaw  Plums,  75c;  Columbia  Plums,  85c(a$l,25; 
Kelsey  Japan  Plums,  8Dc@Sl,10;  Red  Nectarines,  $1; 
Tokay  Grapes,  half-cra,e8,  $t  26(a)!;  Muscat  Grapes, 
half-crates,  $1;  Fontainebleau  Grapes,  half-crates, 
80c;  some  Grapes  unsound  sold  for  less;  8u^quehanna 
Peaches,  75c@$l,  10;  Orange  Cling  Peaches,  60@90c; 
Lemon  Cling  Peaches,  60(rt76c  Golden  Cling  Peaches, 
8105;  Muir  Peaches,  75c;  Early  Crawford  Peaches, 
90C;  Late  Crawford  Peaches,  95c:  Bartlett  Pears.  60c 
@$1,25, 

Aug,  27.— Nine  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears,  81.30@2  50- 
Bartletts.  bad  order.  70c@$l  20;  Peaches,  35c(a$l,i0; 
Plums,  653@81  40;  Prunes,  70c(a$l,40;  Grapes,  45c@ 
81.30;  Gros  Prunes,  75c@81.05;  Japan  Plums,  10@90u; 
Muscat  Grapes,  30?@8l.55;  Tokay  Grapes,  70c®|l  75- 
Howell  Pears,  82  10;  Onondaga  Pears,  $2. 10-  Beurre 
Hardy  Pears,  80C(a>J2.15:  Cling  Peaches,  76@y0c; 
Beurre  Clairgeau  Pears,  $1.50;  fjuinces,  $1.26. 

August  29.— Seven  carloads:  Howell  Pears,  82.35; 
Bartlett  Pears,  $1  8u;  Beurre  Clairgeau  Pears,  $1  75- 
Duchess  Peais,  $1.60;  Beurre  d'AnjDu  Pears,  81  50' 
Gros  Prum  s.  80t@$l  10;  (^erman  Prunes,  80c@«l  16- 
Felleubprg  Prunes,  ,$1,10;  Hungarian  Prunes,  91-  Co- 
lumbia Plums,  81.05;  Egg  Plums,  85c;  Japan  Plums 
75c(f($l  05;  Red  Neciarines,  90c@81;  Orange  Cling 
Peaches,  80@90c;  Susquehanna  Peaches,  85c(ffSl,15; 
Golden  Cling  Heaches,  $t;  Lemon  Cli^g  Peaches,  75c- 
Tokay  Grapes,  ha.l-crates,  >'1.90@2;  Muscat  Grapes', 
half-crates,  SScwJt;  Fontainebleau  Grapes,  half-crates 
90c@»l.   Some  overripe  fruit  sold  for  less. 

August  29.— Nine  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears,  81(<?2.40- 
half  boxes,  Bartletts,  8bc;  Tokay  Grapes,  80c@iiji2  26 
single  crate;  Muscat  Grapes,  45c@«l  2'>  Ti*  single  crate- 
douole  crates,  Si.25;  Peaches.  500051.20;  some  rotten' 
20c;  Prunes,  70c@$l. 20;  (irapes,  SSu;  Bradshaw  Plums 
65@S5c;  Nectarines,  $l('/  l,25;  Japan  eiums,  76c(<'!$1.15 
Kose  de  Peru  Grapes,  40®50c:  Plums,  $1,10:  Beurre 
Hardy  Pears.  $1@2  05;  Columbia  Piums,  81.05;  Fellen- 
burg  Prunes,  .*jl.l0;  Gros  Prunes,  $1,25. 

At  New  York. 

Aug.  25.— Three  carloads:  B^rlett  Pears,  $3.10.  Fel- 
lenberg Prunes,  $1.40;  French  Prunes,  $L  05;  Silver 
Prunes  (3-in.  boxes),  56c;  Egg  Piums,  $1.15;  Susque- 
hanna Peaches,  85o;  White  Free  Peaches,  85c. 

Aug.  26.— Five  carloards:  Late  Crawtord  Peaches, 
76c@81.05;  Early  Crawford  Peaches,  65@80c;  Susque- 
hanna Peachts,  8'i(Vi'93c;  Cling  Peaches,  85@95c-  Muir 
Pear  hes,  76@80c.  Orange  Cling  Peaches,  95o;  Bartlett 
Pears,  $l.30@3.30;  Freach  Prunes,  86c;  Muscat  Grapes 
5i(<<80c;  Tokay  Grapes,  $1.46@2  3j;  Figs,  S1.10@155- 
Pears,  $l.lu@1.5'J;  Gros  Prunes,  81,2u@.';  Germari 
Prunes  $1  60;  Columbia  Plums,  81@1.25;  Egg  Plums, 
$1  35@1  Cj;  Nectarines,  81,15;  Japan  Plums,  $2.10. 
Weather  very  hot  and  raining. 

Aug.  26.— Six  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears,  8L45@2.10- 
Santa  Fe  car,  very  bad  order,  $1  30.*1.63;  Orange 
Cling  Peaches,  40@75c;  half-boxes,  45c;  Gros  Prunes, 
81.25@1.9');  Felbuberg  Prunes.  81.65;  Bulgarian 
Prunes,  8i  30;  Columbia  Plums,  $1,20;  Late  Crawford 
Peaches,  70c@$1.26;  Susquehanna  Peaches,  90c-  Brad- 
shaw Plums,  70c;  Fontainebleau  Grapes,  52c-  Pears, 
81.45(21  55;  Cling  Peaches,  40(a75c. 

August  29. —Six  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears,  82  35(92  96 
some  unsound,  81(3)1.30;  Beurre  Hardy  Pears,  «2.40- 
Congress  Pears,  $2  40;  Fellenberg  Prunes,  81.70;  Gros 
Prunes,  S1.20@l  60;  German  Prunes,  $l.20(S.1.26;  Bul- 
garian Prunes,  $1.10:  Hungarian  Prunes,  *1.20@1.45; 
Silver  Prunes,  65c@81;  Red  Nectarines,  90c;  Susque- 
hanna Peaches,  60e@Sl  lO:  Golden  Cling  Peaches  90c- 
Orange  Cling  Peaches  50@85o;  Mirir  Peaches,  65@60c; 
Late  Crawford  Peaches,  70c;  Lemon  Cling  Peaches, 
70c;  Quackenboss  Plums,  8I(«1.2U;  Columbia  Plums, 
7o@9Uc;  Bradshaw  Plums,  6iJ@80c;  Japan  Plums,  85@ 
90c;  Egg  Plums,  65c@81.06;  Tokay  Grapes,  half-crates, 
$2  20(0)2.36:  Black  Malvoise  Grapes,  half-crates,  $1.10; 

August  29.— Eight  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears,  $1.05(a 
2.70;  Yellow  Peaches,  75c@$1.30;  Late  Crawford 
Peaches,  60c@S  1.25;  Nectarines,  $1.50;  Orange  cling 
Peaches,  45@7uc;  half-boxes,  40@45c;  Cliug  Peaches, 
40c@«1.20;  Bradshaw  Plums,  60c;  Columbia  Plums, 
81  l&(gl.25;  Prunes,  96c(a)$1.65  Ickworth  Plums,  65c; 
Japan  Plums,  $1.40;  Fellenberg  Prunes,  Sl.l5@1.35; 
Bulgarian  Prunes,  Kl.lO;  Susquehanna  Peaches,  $1.08; 
Peaches.  80(a90c;  Muscat  Grapes,  46c(S$1.65  per  single 
crate;  Tokay  Grapes,  S2.6fi@3.30;  Grapes,  55c@1.30; 
Figs,  $1.55;  Gros  Prunes,  $1,30(32;  Malaga  Grapes,  60c; 
Buerre  Clairgeau  Pears,  bad  order,  60c@$1.05. 
At  Boston. 

Aug.  25.— Three  carloads :  Gros  Prunes,  80c(a$i.50; 
German  Prunes,  95o;  French  Prunes,  $l(@l,35;  Italian 
Prunes,  $1,15;  Silver  Prunes,  $1.05(3110;  Egg  PlurBs, 
85c@1.45;  Columbia  Plums,  S5c;  Bradshaw  Plums', 
86c;  Eirly  Crawford  Peaches,  75c8l.l0;  Orange  Cling 
Peaches,  85c(®Sl.iO;  Susquehanna  Peaches,  $105® 
1.30;  Muir  Peaches,  95c,  Bartlett  Pears,  $i(ai.80; 
Howell  Pears,  $1.10(31.25;  Beurre  Hardy  Pears,  81  20; 
Easter  Beurre  Pears,  $1.45;  Late  Crawford  Peaches, 
$1.35. 

Aug.  26.— Two  carloads :  Susauehanna  Peaches, 
81.10;  Golden  Cling  Peaches,  $1.35;  Orange  Cling 
Peaches,  $1.15;  McDavitt  Cling  Peaches,  $l  25;  Foster 
Peaches,  $1.25;  Muir  Peaches.  $1.15;  Weaver's  Favorite 
Peaches,  $1.50;  Muscat  Grapes,  good  condition,  half- 
crates,  S2.50;  Rose  de  Peru  Grapes,  half-crates,  $1.60; 
Red  Nectarines,  96c;  Bradshaw  Plums,  90c;  Columbian 
Plums,  80c;  Purple  Duane  Plums,  85s;  German 
Prunes,  90c. 

Aug.  27.— Two  carloads:  Gros  Prunes,  $l(ffil.40; 
Quackenboss  Plums,  $1.20;  Columbia  Plums,  76c;  Im- 
perial Plums,  96c;  Egg  Plums,  95c@$1.06;  Bartlett 
Pears,  90c(a8i.26. 

August  29.— Three  carloads:  Early  Crawford 
Peaches,  01.35;  Susquehanna  Peaches,  $1.15:  Orange 
Cling  Peaches,  $1  05(0)1.20;  McDevitt  Cling  Peaches; 
$1.25;  California  Cling  Peaches,  $1.05;  Gros  Prunes, 
95c(a'1.55;  German  Prunes,  95c;  Fellenburg  Prunes, 
95c;  Silver  Prunes,  76c(g*1.10;  Bradshaw  Plums,  9oc; 
Yellow  Egg  Plums,  95t(9ll.40;  Columbia  Plums,  80c(a 
$1. 

At  Mlnneaoolis. 

Aug.  25.— Three  carloads :  Peaches,  65c@$l;  Pears, 
$1  30(91.70;  Muscat  Grapes,  81.46;  Birtlett  Pears,  $2.05 
((1)-2.2d;  Plums.  81.15@1.50;  Gios  Prunes,  $1.65. 

Aug.  26.— Two  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears,  82@2.15- 
Yellow  Egg  Plums,  81.2f)@l.30;  Bradshaw  Plums', 
|1.15(f<)1.65;  Japan  Piums.  81.85;  Gros  Prunes,  81.55(a 
1.65;  nellenberg  Prunes,  81  15. 

Aug.  27.— Two  carloads:  Gross  sale  of  the  two 
cars,  $2388;  Peaches,  81.25(»1.4i);  Tokay  Grapes,  $2® 
2,35;  Rose  de  Peru  Grapes,  75o(®$l;  Muscat  Grapes, 
$1.65. 

August  29.— Two  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears,  81.40; 
Beurre  Hardy  Pears,  $1.25;  Beurre  Clairgeau  Pears, 
$1.35.   The  fruit  was  in  bad  order. 

At  Omaha. 

Three  carlo  ids:  Peaches.  81@1. 20;  Plums,  $1@1.6)- 
Grapes,  15C(»$1;  Pears,  81  60@2.26. 

At  Montreal. 

Aug.  25.— Tivo  carloads :  Crawford  Peaches,  81  25@ 
1.30;  Orange  Cling  Peaches,  $1.35;  Lemon  Cling 
Peaches,  $1.30;  Susquehanna  Ptaches,  $1  30;  Foster 
Peaches,  $1.25;  Yellow  Egg  Plums, -92;  Bartlett  Pears, 

$1.05('/)!.35. 

August  29.— Two  carloads:  Late  Crawford  Peaches, 
$1  60®1.70;  Orange  Cling  P.  aches,  $1.60('<dl.00;  Susque- 
hanna Peaches,  »160<ai.60;  I>emon  (Ming  Peicnes, 
$l.456«l  60;  Columbia  Plums,  $2  05;  French  Prunes, 
$2.15;  Silver  Prunes,  $2.36;  Bartlett  Pears,  $2.10;  Tokay 
Grapes,  hall  crates,  $2.60. 


Agricultural  Fairs. 

state  Fairs. 

STATE.  PLACE  AND  SEC'V.  DATE. 

Oregon,  Salem,  ).  T.  Gregg  S»pt.  12-17 

California,  Sacramento,  Edwin  F.  Smith. S-^pt.  5-17 

Washington,  Spokane  Sept.  19-24 

Nevada,  Reno,  C.  H.  Stoddard  Sept.  10-14 

Western  Washington  Industrial  Exposition,  Taco- 
ma  

District  Fairs. 

NO.         PLACE  AND  SEC'Y.  DATE. 

2 — Stockton  Sept.  19-Oct.i 

4 —  Petaluma,  Dr.  Thos.  Macleay,  Aug.  29-Sept.  3 

5—  Santa  Clara,  George  H.  Bragg  .  .Sept  26-0;t  5 

6 —  Los  Angeles  Oct.  3-5 

7 —  Salinas  City.  J.  J.  Kelley  Oct.  4-8 

9  — Rohnerville,  G.  Uuderwood,  Sept.  19-23 

10—  Yreka,  C.  S.  Smilh  Oct.  s-'s 

11—  Sierraville,  Fred  Blinman  Oct,  3-7 

12 —  Lakeport,  H.  A.  McCraney  Sept.  27,  Oct.  i 

13—  Marysville,  G.  R.  Eckart  Aug.  28-Sept.  3 

14—  Santa  Cruz,  Oscar  L.  Gordon  Oot.  10-15 

15—  Bakersfield.  J.  J.  Kelly  Oct.  n-16 

16—  San  Luis  Obispo,  J.  H.  Barrett,  Sept  27-Oct  i 
18— Independence,  C.  W.  Craig  Sept.  27-30 

20—  Auburn,  F.  D.  Adams  Aug.  30-Sept.  3 

21 —  Fresno,  J.  M.  Reuck  Sept.  26-Oct.  i 

22—  Escondido,  G.  M.  Dannals  Sept.  21-24 

23—  Concord,  F.  L.  Loucks  Aug.  29-Sepl  3 

26 -  lone,  C.  T.  La  Grave  Sept.  27-30 

27 -  Redding,  H.  R.  Hodson  

28 -  Sin  Bernardino  

31—  Hueneme,  T.  H.  Merry  Aug.  30-Sept.  3 

32—  Santa  Ana,  W.  A.  Beckett  0013-7 

33 —  HoUister,  A.  D.Shaw  Oct.  11-15 

34 —  Susanville,  C.  E.  Emerson  Sept.  3-7 

35 —  Merced  

36—  Vallejo  Oct.  4-8 

37 —  Lompoc,  W.  I.  Nichols  Sept.  20-23 

38—  Modesto  Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

— Glenn  Co.  Willows,  W.  V.  Freeman.  Aug.  9-13 

IS  A 

pxsru'iNr'sr  :e:  a  rt  ixr e  u  . 

This  trite,  homely  but  wholesome  adage 
forms  the  foundation  upon  which  the  success 
of  the  Pacific  Cjast  Home  Supply  Associa- 
tion has  been  built.  Its  rapid  advance- 
ment and  splendid  success  attests  the 
solidity  and  permanence  of  the  foundation, 
and  assures  a  future  of  great  promise.  Its 
friends  are  scattered  over  a  wide  expanse  of 
territory,  but  there  are  still  many  who 
might  use  the  opportunities  placed  within 
the  reach  of  consumers  who  have  thus  far 
neglected  to  do  so,  because  they  have  failed 
to  fully  realize  the  advantage  of  always 
purchasing  their  goods  at  the  lowest  possi- 
ble figure.  There  is  perhaps  no  one  who  pays 
so  little  attention,  or  devotes  so  little  time 
to  the  comparison  of  prices,  as  the  farmer. 
He  is  in  the  habit  of  buying  at  the  nearest 
point  and  paying  whatever  may  be  asked 
for  the  commodities  wished,  without  going 
to  the  trouble  of  receiving  quotations  from 
the  centers  of  trade,  where  conditions  are 
such  that  he  could  and  would  obtain  better 
rates . 

The  Pacific  Coast  Home  Supply  Associ- 
ation, by  shipping  direct  to  consumers,  has 
adopted  a  plan  which  enables  its  patrons  to 
buy  whatever  they  may  need  at  the  very 
lowest  cash  price,  and  the  success  of  the 
enterprise  has  demonstrated  most  conclu- 
sively that  there  existed  a  splendid  oppor- 
tunity for  this  kind  of  work.  In  fact,  since 
this  concern  was  established,  a  number  of 
men  have  attempted  to  follow  in  their  foot- 
steps, but  in  nearly  every  instance  they  were 
imitators  without  either  the  originality  or 
force  to  accomplish  the  same  kind  of  work, 
and  as  a  result  have  been  unable  to  con- 
tinue in  the  business. 

Sometimes  the  Pacific  Coast  Home  Sup- 
ply Associat :  m  has  been  compelled  to  bear 
the  blame  o'  ihe  mistakes  and  inability  of 
these  men  to  perform  what  they  promised. 
This  does  not  demonstrate  that  the  plan  is 
not  feasible  or  advantageous  to  those  who 
use  it,  but  it  is  another  evidence  that  it  is 
always  best  to  deal  with  the  best  concern  of 
its  kind. 

Those  who  have  not  yet  become  thorough- 
ly acquainted  with  the  method  of  work,  and 
what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  purchasing 
goods  at  almost  first  cost,  would  do  well  to 
investigate  this  matter  thoroughly,  and 
they  will  find  that  ihey  will  not  only  save 
pennies,  but  in  many  instances  dollars,  on 
the  necessary  purchases  of  each  season. 

The  home  office  is  at  132  Market  street, 
San  Francisco,  but,  since  starting,  the  in- 
crease of  business  has  been  so  rapid  and 
widespread,  that  it  has  been  necessary  to 
establish  supply  depots  in  Los  Angeles, 
California;  Portland,  Oregon;  and  in  Hono- 
lulu, H.  I.  

Complimentary  Samples. 

Persona  receiving  this  paper  marked  are  requested  to 
examiro  Its  coDtents,  terms  of  subscription,  and  give  It 
their  own  patronnge,  and  as  far  ag  practicable,  aid  Id 
circulating  the  Jaurnal,  and  making  its  value  more 
widely  known  to  others,  and  extending  its  Influence  In 
the  cause  it  faithfully  serves.  Subscription,  paid  in  ad- 
vance, 6  mos  ,  $1;  10  moB.,  $2;  16  mos.,  $3.  Extra  copies 
mailed  for  10  cents,  if  ordured  soon  enough.  I(  already 
a  subsorlber,  please  show  the  paper  to  othe.B. 


Seit.  5  1892 
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THE  CARTER 

CLING  FITTER. 

A  SIMPLE,  PRACTIOAI.  DEVICE 

For  Cutting  and  Pitting  Clingstone  Peaches 
Rapidly  and  Without  Waste  or 
Mutilation. 


In  all  other  methods  and  machines  the  pit  Is  cut,  dug  or 
punchtd  out,  together  with  more  or  less  ol  the  flash.  The 
Carter  Clirg  Fitter  removes  the  pit  In  an  easier,  cleaner  and 
more  economical  manner  and  turns  out  work  that  cannot 
be  equaled,  at  a  speed  that  cannot  be  attained  by  any  other 
method  or  machine. 


PAT»   MAY  17.  189?. 


Price,  /.  o.  b-    $12.00 

Terms  Cash. 

Full  and  concise  directions  for  setting  up  and  operating 
accompany  the  machine. 

A.  G.  CARTER. 


Oare  Haw  ley  Bros., 


San  Francisco,  Cal 


Is  Greater  than  the  Greatest  of  American  Washing  Machines. 

Imitation  of  Hand-Rabbin^  the  Principle. 

'  cnly  needs  to  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.   T  y  it  before  buying  another. 
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SPECIAL 
OFFER! 


Desirine  to  introduce  the  "  NEW 
MILLER  "  WASHER  into  every  home 
in  the  land,  I  have  deciil^d  to  ship  one 
eampin  No.  a  and  Wringer  to  the 
first  applicant  at  whelessJe  pricts. 
You  w<nt  one  for  your  own  use. 
Your  neighbors  will  see  It  In  opera- 
tion, and  will  give  you  their  orders 
Do  not  lose  money  by  waiting  until 
some  one  else  orders  samples  and 
secores  an  agen'-y  for  ycur  locality. 
Farmers  make  eood  agen  s.  Ladies 
have  good  success  selling  the  washer. 
Write  ft  once  for  New  Illustrated 
and  Descriptive  Pamphlet,  which  con- 
tains my  liberal  i^ropcsition.  Mention 
this  paper.    Call  and  fee  me. 

E.  W.  MELVIi^, 

Piopr  etor  and  Manufacturer 
for  Pacific  Coast, 

OFFICE  519  J  STREET, 

S.4CRAUENTO,  CAL,. 


Exclusive  Territory. 

TKRMS  KRKE. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


PATENTED 
JULY  16.  1889. 


S.  W.  Corner  Kearny  and  Montgomery  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 


Free  Ooach  to  and  From  the  Hotiss. 


J.  W.  BBOKBB.  ProDrletor. 


A.  T.  DEWEY. 


W.  B.  EWER. 


G.  H.  STRONG. 


HDEWEJ'y    <5c  CO.'S 


hid  Ijeiii;. 


ESTABLI&flBD  1863. 


Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old 
'experienced,  first-class  Agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  Associates  and  Agents  in  Wash- 
ington and  the  capital  cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  edi- 
torial, scientific  and  Patent  Law  Library,  and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  oflBce,  we  have 
other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can  be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The 
information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful  practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent 
examination  of  Patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  patentability  of 
inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  ns  oftep  to  give  advice  which  will  save  inventors  the 
expense  of  applying  for  Patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  of  advice  sent 
free  on'  receipt  of  postage.    Address  DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  220  Market  St.  S.  F. 


Send  lor  Price  Lists 

OF  GUNS 
And  all  Articles  used 
by  Hunters  and 
Anglers. 

oBio.  ■^J%7■.  m 


PROGRESSIVE  J'APER. 


PROGRESSIVE  READERS. 
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Pacific  Rural  Press 

Is  Twenty-one  Years  of  Age  and  has  been 
working  among  the  Farmers,  Fruit-Growers, 
Dairymen  and  Stock-Ranchers  of  the  Pacific 
States  from  its  birth. 

It  knows  their  Wants  and  SuppHes  them. 

It  is  read  by  Thousands  of  them  Every  Week 
and  enjoys  their  Confidence. 

Advertisers  who  use  it  once  Continue  to  use  it. 

It  is  the  only  Broadly  Circulated  Agricultural 
Journal  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

It  admits  nothing  to  its  columns  but  Clean 
and  Legitimate  business. 

THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

2  20  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


TWO  IN  ONE. 


7he  only  machine  that  will  grade  with  <qual  facility  both  green  and  dried  fraite.  It  is  desirable  to  giade 
prunes  both  before  they  ara  dried  and  absolutely  neoessarv  after. 

It  Is  (he  best  economy  to  hive  one  machine  which  you  can  use  for  both  (rreen  and  dr!ed  fruit.  Eaviog  time, 
money  and  valuable  space.    No  complicated  machinery  to  get  out  of  order  and  do  imperfect  work. 

No  machine  compires  with  this  in  speed.    Will  grade  apricots  for  drying,  a'so  walnuts  and  pecans. 

W.  C  HAMILTON,  Dear  Narrow  Gaoge  R.  R.  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 
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RAISIN  INDUSTRY. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  RAISIN  GRAPES. 

THEIR  HISTORY,  CULTURE  AND  CURING. 


By  GUSTAV  EISEN. 


This  l8  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry  In  California.  It  has  been 
approved  t)y  Prof  Hllgard,  Prof.  Wlckson,  Mr.  Ohae.  A.  Wetmore  and  a  multitude  of 
Practical  Raisin  Growers 

Sold  only  by  the  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO.  or  Its  Agents  at  Ihe  uniform  price  of 
$3  00.  postage  prepaid.  Orders  should  be  addressed: 

THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

220  Market  St .  San  Francisco. 


ORANGE  CULTURE  IN  CALIFORNIA. 


GUNS  SENT  ON 
TRIAL. 

OLD  GDNS  TAKEN 

■aBt«n'  Equipments,     ^  •  IN  EXCHANGE. 

KZ^EI-VX],  525  KEARNY  STREET,  SAN  FRANOISCO. 


Now  that  the  interest  in  the  culture  of  the  orange  Is 
extending  so  as  to  embrace  nearly  all  parts  of  the  State, 
a  book  giving  the  results  of  experience  In  parts  of  the 
State  where  the  growth  of  the  fruit  has  been  l->ngestpur- 
sueH  will  be  found  of  wide  usefulness. 

"Orange  Culture  in  California"  "'as  written  by  Those 
A.  Garey  of  Los  Angeles,  after  many  years  of  practical 
experience  and  observation  in  the  growth  of  the  fruit. 
It  18  a  well-printed  hand-book  of  227  pages,  and  treats  of 
nursery  practice,  planting  of  orange  orchards,  cultiva- 
tion and  Irrigation,  pruning,  estimates  of  cost  of  planta- 
tions, best  varieties,  etc. 

The  book  is  sent  post-paid  at  the  reduced  price  of  76 
cents  per  oopy,  In  cloth  binding.  Address  DEWEY  PUB- 
LISHING CO.,  Publishers  "  Pacific  Rural  PreES,"  220 
Mkrket  St  ,  Sao  Francisco. 


are  requested  to  be  iiire  and  notify  ue 
when  this  paper  ii  uot  taken  from 
their  office,  u  aot  stopped  prompti; 
(through  overalRbt  or  other  mlBhaps)  d  i  a«  the  faror  U 
writ"  «»i>ln 


Postmasters 


LARGEST  STOCK  OF 

SADDLERY  AND  HARNESS 

On  the  Pacific  Coast-AT  LOWEST  PRICES. 

0.  L,  HASKELL,  10  Bush  St., 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


WANTED,  BY  A  DAIRY  AND  STOCK  MAN, 

A  SITUATION. 

TEN  YEARS  IN  THE  BUSINESS  IN  WISCONSIW. 
Also  a  CREAMERY  OUTFIT  for  sale  cheap.    T.  H. 
CORMODE,  Milton,  Umatilla  County,  Oregon. 


i>«rBLt 
Brfpch- Loader 

$7.99. 
RlFLESS2.flO 
WATCHES 


GUNS 


BICYCLES  »I5 

A  II  Ktr.  ;  . ,    r  tti»u  elst- 

whcr*-.  ■••  you  buT, 

■eo<l  nam:  t  -ikialoKM  to 
THEPOAEUiCLfMENTOo. 

lee  M»iii  sutitoctsBfttifO. 
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RAISING  WATER 

FROM  WELLS 


—  MANUFACTURED  BY- 


Byron  Jackson, 

625-631  SIXTH  STREET, 

149-169   BLUXOME  STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


I  BUILD 


ENGINES,  BOILERS, 

PUMPS,  WINDMILLS, 

HORSEPOWERS, 

COMPLETE  POWER  AND  PUMPING  PLANTS. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


JOSHUA  HENDY  MACHINE  WORKS, 


PRINCiPAL  OFFICE:  No.  51  FREMONT  ST.        WORKS:  CORNER  BAY,  KEARNY  AND  FRANCISCO  STS  ,        SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  AND  DEALERS  IN 


BOILERS,    ENGINES,    PUMPS  AND  MACHINERY 

OP  EVERT  DESCRIPTION. 


ARCHITECTURAL  IRON  WORK  A  SPECIALTY. 


AaBN-rS  FOR  THB  SALE]  OF 

"ECLIPSE  CORLISS"  ENGINES,      "RUSSELL"  AUTOMATIC  ENGINES, 

•    "  CLIMAX"  BAND  SAW-MILLS,       EXCELSIOR  "  BOILERS  and  ENGINES, 
"  ERIE  ENGINE  WORKS"  BOILERS  and  ENGINES, 
ROTARY  and  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS,     BUFFALO  DUPLEX  STEAM  PUMPS, 

EXHAUST  STEAM  INJECTORS,     AUTOMATIC  RE  STARTING  INJECTORS. 


Gaialogues  and  Prices  Furnished  on  Application. 


BnflFalo  Duplex  Steam  Pump, 


A   LARGE  STOCK  OF 

New  and  Second-Hand  WATER  PIPE,  of  All  Sizes, 

CONSTAHTLY  ON  HAND,  FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 


FOR  FARM,  DAIRY  and  IRRIGATING  PURPOSES. 


"Busiell"  Automatic  £a§;ine. 


SAWMILL  MACHINERY, 
Double  and  Single  Circular,  oi  the  Latest  Improved  Forms. 


WOOD-WORKING  MACHINERY, 

Comprising  Band  Saws,  Stickers,  Planers,  Shapers,  Shingle 

Mills,  Etc. 


"  Excelsior  "  Boiler  and  Engine. 


IRON- WORKING  TOOLS, 
Comprising  Drills,  Lathes,  Planers,  Slotters,  Etc.,  Etc. 


The  World's  Fair  Buildings  and  Grounds. 

As  in  ancient  times  all  roads  led  to  Eome,  so  in  prpsent 
dayq  all  fairs  point  to  the  great  Exposition  at  Obicago. 
Naturally  the  best  wbicb  the  local  fairs  bring 
to  light  will  be  gathered  in  to  honor  the  greater 
occasion.  This  fact  is  giving  increased  interest  to  our  dis- 
trict and  State  displays.  In  an  issue  of  the  Rural  fitting 
the  occurrence  of  the  California  State  Fair  at  Sacramento 
we  cannot  do  better  than  cater  to  the  general  interest  in 


As  shown  in  the  view  upon  this  page,  the  available  wa- 
ter has  been  grandly  used  in  the  design  of  the  grounds. 
There  is  a  large  lagoon  enclosing  an  island  upon  which 
some  native  trees  are  retained,  while  all  other  space  has 
been  fully  planted  by  the  horticultural  department.  The 
introduction  of  this  island  aflTords  a  natural  scene  in  re- 
freshing relief  to  the  grandeur  of  the  buildings,  and, 
through  its  sylvan  qualities,  to  the  crowded  and  busy  as- 
pect that  must  be  looked  for  almost  everywhere  else  wi  bin 
the  grounds. 


The  lines  under  the  engraving  will  serve  to  locate  leading 
structures.  One  of  the  most  interesting  features  perhaps 
is  the  pier  shown  in  the  foreground,  which  has  been  con- 
structed 1000  feet  into  Lake  Michigan.  The  floor  of  this 
pier  slopes  gently  from  the  shore,  so  that  visitors  who  ar- 
rive by  water  may  get  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  court 
and  its  surroundings,  the  paved  beach  covered  with  people, 
and  the  architectural  grandeur  of  the  most  imposing  and 
important  buildings  of  the  Fair. 
Although  the  California  building  is  not  shown  in  the 
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BIRD'S-EYE  VIEW   OF  THE  WORLD'S  COLUMBIAN   EXPOSITION,  CHICAGO. 


the  World's  Fair  by  presenting  a  birds-eye  view  of  the 
grand  outfit  now  far  advanced  in  preparation  for  next 
summer's  millions  of  visitors. 

A  beautiful  and  suitable  site  was  selected  for  the  ex- 
position, containing  fully  one  thousand  acres,  charmingly 
situated  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan.  Jackson  Park, 
in  the  southern  section  of  the  city,  was  selected  as  the  site 
for  the  main  exposition  ;  the  Lake  Front,  near  the  heart 
of  the  city  for  part  of  it,  and  the  Midway  Piaisance  and 
Washington  Park  adjoining  Jackson  Park  for  other  parts. 
Upon  these  parks  there  had  already  been  expended  nearly 
$4,000,000  in  improvements  prior  to  their  being  selected 
as  the  exposition  site. 

In  the  winter  of  1891  the  portion  of  .lackson  Park  to  be 
used  for  the  fair  was  a  soft,  marshy  ground,  shelving  in 
irregular  stretches  to  the  water  line.  Now  it  is  a  firm 
level,  a  smooth,  sandy  surface  upon  a  clay  subsoil.  It  is 
now  a  level  surface  to  the  line  of  the  lake,  a  surface  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  length  and,  at  ita  southern  extremity, 
nearly  a  mile  in  width, 


In  the  picture  a  canal  is  seen  to  extend  southward  along 
the  main  building,  and  into  a  large  water  basin  which  is 
to  form  the  center  of  a  great  square  about  which  the  prin- 
cipal buildings  of  the  Exposition  are  grouped.  Fountains 
will  be  in  operation  in  this  basin,  forming  a  brilliant 
spectacle  in  the  sunlight,  or  when  illumined  by  colored 
incandescent  lamps  at  night.  The  banks  of  these  land- 
locked bodies  of  water  are  to  be  finished  in  a  manner  ap- 
propriate to  the  various  localities  through  which  they 
pass.  The  borders  of  the  canal  and  the  basin  in  the  court 
will  have  embankments  of  stone  or  brick,  surmounted  by 
parapets  or  balustrades  of  stone,  iron,  brick  or  terra-cotta, 
and  opening  upon  steps  and  landings,  for  the  use  of  boat- 
ing parties.  In  fact,  much  of  the  travel  from  building  to 
building  will  be  by  means  of  passenger  boats  upon  these 
waters.  This  facility  ol  movement  will  be  grateful  when 
the  visitor  finds  extreme  objects  of  interest  over  a  mile 
apart. 

Many  of  the  buildings  shown  in  the  view  have  already 
been  separately  illustrated  and  described  in  our  columns. 


engraving,  its  location  is  designated.  The  other  buildings 
not  named  are  those  erected  by  diflferent  States  and  foreign 
governments. 

Every  effort  will  be  made  for  the  accommodation  and 
comfort  of  visitors.  All  walks  and  outdoor  places  for  as- 
semblages of  people  will  be  furnished  with  numerous  seats 
and  resting  places,  and  will  be  paved  with  mosaics  of 
brick,  stone  or  concrete  blocks,  except  where  gravel  or 
stone  chips  may  seem  more  expedient.  The  grounds  will, 
of  course,  be  highly  ornamented  with  shrubs,  trees,  turf 
and  flowers,  most  of  which  have  been  planted. 


Half  Rates  on  Perishable  Exhibits — The  Transcon- 
tinental Association,  of  which  all  the  extreme  western 
railroads  are  members,  has  notified  the  Traffic  Department 
of  the  World's  Fair  of  its  willingness  to  make  a  half  rate 
on  perishable  property  and  other  exhibits  which  will  not 
be  returned.  In  the  matter  of  ordinary  exhibits,  the 
former  arrangements  of  full  tarifi*  rates  on  th«  forward 
journey  and  free  return  still  holds  good. 
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The  Week. 

By  the  time  this  issue  of  the  Rural  reaches  the  reader 
the  State  Fair  will  be  in  full  blast,  and  still  with  more 
than  a  whole  week  to  run.  Any  one  who  can  get  to 
Sacramento  between  the  12ih  and  I7th  will  find  a  mine  of 
entertainment,  diversion  and  instruction.  As  we  go  to 
press  (on  Tuesday  this  week  because  of  the  holiday  on 
Friday)  reports  show  that  the  fair  will  be  as  great  as  prom- 
ised, and  the  novel  features  will  be  exceptionally  attractive. 
Let  all  who  can  attend. 

This  is  a  week  of  two  holidays.  Monday,  "  Labor  Day  " 
was  made  a  holiday  by  the  Governor,  and  it  was  as  gener- 
ally observed  as  a  new  institution  could  be  expected  to  be. 
Some  celebrated  by  recreation  and  parade,  others  by  work- 
ing a  little  harder  than  usual — suiting  the  action  to  the 
word.  Etch  has  his  own  right  to  his  method. 

Admission  Day,  Sept.  9t,h,  is  a  day  especially  dear  to 
Californians  and  likely  to  be  more  highly  esteemed  as 
time  wears  on.  It  is  the  birthday  ot  the  Commonwealth 
of  California,  and  since  Uncle  Sam  has  recently  increased 
his  family  by  twins  and  various  other  multiples,  California 
is  becoming  a  big  sister,  aud  has  a  right  to  command  the 
respect  of  the  youngaters. 

By  the  way,  this  is  to  be  a  sort  of  a  holiday  autumn. 
September  has  two  days;  October  one — Columbus  Day,  on 
the  21st;  November  two — Election  and  Thanksgiving 
Days.  With  such  respites  from  toil,  we  ought  to  be  able 
to  struggle  along  until  Christmas.  Holidays  are  nice,  it  is 
true,  but  they  are  very  awkward  sometimes  to  business 
affairs.  The  farmer,  as  a  rule,  cannot  pay  much  attention 
to  these  new  marks  on  the  calendar;  if  be  has  work  to  do, 
he  has  to  do  it.  He  has  to  rest  and  recreate  according 
to  his  own  schedule.  Make  it  as  open  as  you  can,  friends. 
It  will  be  good  lor  you  and  your  families. 

Wrong  Cbedit.— We  are  informed  that  the  articles  on 
vine-training  by  Wm.  Pfeffer,  which  we  recently  repro- 
duced, should  have  been  credited  to  the  Santa  Clara  Valley 
of  Ran  .lose  rather  than  to  the  journal  we  named,  which 
seems  to  have  copied  them  without  credit.  Let  the  honor 
go  to  the  merit.    We  regret  our  share  in  its  perversion. 

Reports  from  all  parts  of  Canada  indicate  that  the 
crops  will  be  a«  large  In  quantity  and  of  more  Batitfactory 
quality  than  thoie  of  last  year. 


A  Government  Sngar  Station  in  California. 

Much  interest  pertains  to  an  enterprise  which  will  be 
entered  upon  in  this  State  through  the  zeal  and  persistence 
of  Hon.  A.  Gaminetti  of  Amador  county,  who  made  a  good 
record  for  activity  and  accomplishment  during  his  first  ses- 
sion as  a  California  member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Though  he  had  greater  undertakings  on  hand,  Mr. 
Gaminetti  was  possessed  with  a  deep  conviction  that  Gali- 
fornia  should  make  systematic  experiments  with  cane 
sugar  production.  The  result  of  h's  effort  was  an  appro- 
priation of  $20,000  for  the  first  year,  with  whirh  will  be  es- 
tablished three  stations  specifically  devoted  to  experiments 
with  cane  sugar,  one  in  Florida,  another  in  Kansas  and  a 
third  in  California.  To  show  the  aims  and  purposes  of 
this  measure  as  applied  to  California,  we  make  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  a  speech  made  by  Mr.  Gaminetti  near 
the  close  of  the  last  session  of  Congress  and  published  in 
the  Congressional  Record: 

In  support  of  the  provision  of  the  bill  now  under  considera- 
tion, placing  it  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secetary  of  Agriculture 
to  make  experiments  in  the  planting  of  sugar  cane,  and  the 
production  of  sugar  therefrom,  on  the  reclaimed  swamp  lands 
of  either  the  Sacramento  or  San  Joaquin  valley,  in  California,  I 
desire  to  submit  the  reasons  that  prompted  me  to  offer  the  sug- 
gestion in  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

While  considering  the  financial  necessities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  the  next  fiscal  vear,  the  item  appro- 
priating money  to  continue  experiments  for  existing  sngar 
stations  was  carefully  examined. 

It  appeared  at  the  hearing  thereon  that  at  least  one  station 
would  be  discontinued  at  the  end  of  this  year,  the  object  of  its 
locat  on  having  been  accomplished.  It  further  appeared  that 
at  the  station  in  Florida  remarkable  success  was  obtained  in 
both  quality  and  quantity  of  production.  While  Prof.  Willey 
was  stating  the  probable  cause  thereof,  the  fact  developed  that 
the  experiments  had  been  made  on  reclaimed  swamp  lands  of 
a  like  character  with  thousands  of  acres  situated  in  the  valleys 
mentioned. 

This  induced  me  to  enter  them  for  the  coming  vacancy. 

I  rely  upon  the  qualities  of  onr  soil  and  existing  favorable 
conditions  to  justify  the  action  of  the  committee.  I  have  in- 
vestigated the  climatic  characteristics  of  Florida,  and  find 
many  points  of  resemblance  with  those  of  California.  This 
acwunts  for  the  success  both  have  attained  in  the  cultivation 
of  citrus  and  other  fruits. 

I  quote  a  few  extracts  from  a  report  on  the  Florida  sugar 
fields: 

"  It  was  altogether  beyond  belief  at  first,  that  any  one  should 
be  wild  enough  to  talk  of  turning  the  Florida  sand  into  cane 
juice.  But  the  rumor  came  from  many  quarters,  and  at  length , 
after  an  interval  of  a  year  or  two,  came  the  report  that  sugar 
had  actually  been  raised  in  Florida.  The  objection  I  some- 
times beard  urged,  that  occasional  frosts  would  injure  the  cane, 
was  of  no  moment;  for  sugar  has  long  been  profitably  raised  in 
Louisiana,  where  they  not  only  have  heavy  frosts,  but  have 
also  thick  ice,  and  sometimes  snow." 

This  offers  our  people  encou-agement,  as  it  tends  to  demon- 
strate that  success  awaits  its  cultivation  in  California. 

The  beet-root  sugar  industry  is  an  established  fact  with  us 
already;  and  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  experiment 
to  be  inaugurated  will  fare  equally  well. 

The  policy  of  the  Government  in  granting  a  liberal  bounty  to 
the  sngar- producer  commits  us  to  proper  efifort  in  hastening  the 
time  when  the  home  market  may  be  entirely  supplied  from  our 
own  plantations. 

In  furtherance  of  which  purpose  science  and  skill  shonid  be 
directed  toward  the  discovery  of  methods  to  cheapen  the  cost  of 
cultivation  and  augmenting  the  product  within  the  present 
field  of  operations. 

As  our  home  consumption,  in  addition  to  the  domestic  prod- 
uct, calls  for  large  importations  of  foreign  sugar,  thus  crediting 
other  nations  in  our  trade  rela  ions  with  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars annually,  it  is  obviously  sound  public  policy  to  extend 
this  field  of  research  in  new  regions. 

The  success  of  the  proposed  experiment  will  introduce  a  new 
branch  of  agriculture  on  the  Pacific  coast,  yielding  a  ready 
revenue  and  adding  to  the  locality  suited  to  its  cultivatinn  by 
the  establishment  of  factories,  giving  employment  to  many 
people. 

The  station  to  be  established  will  be  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Machinery  already  owned  by  the  Government,  and  now  in 
Louisiana,  will  be  moved  to  this  State  for  the  equipment 
of  the  new  station.  Mr.  Gaminetti  has  had  especial  refer- 
ence in  his  work  to  the  lands  of  the  San  Joaquin  and 
Sacramento  rivers,  naturally  moist  and  rich,  and  of  which 
there  are  vast  areas  which  await  profitable  uses.  Tenders 
have  already  been  made  of  suitable  tracts  of  thirty  to 
forty  acres  each.  We  presume  it  will  not  be  long  before 
steps  are  taken  to  make  a  suitable  selection  and  to  begin 
the  work  contemplated  by  the  appropriation. 


Prof.  Hilqabd's  Letters. — As  will  be  seen  by  a  short 
letter  in  another  column.  Prof.  Hilgard  has  arrived  abroad 
and  has  already  put  into  practice  his  characteristic  powers 
of  close  observation  and  graceful  description.  His  brief 
sketch  of  the  new  in  Germany  will  interest  many 
Californians  who  are,  like  him,  a  generation  removed 
from  the  old  life  in  that  country.  The  note  which  we 
print  this  week  will  serve  excellently  to  the  series  of  let- 
ters which  we  expect  to  receive  from  him  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  his  hosts  of  friends  in  this  State.  He  naturally  de- 
sires to  maintain  the  cordial  interest  and  the  free 
intercommunication  which  are  mutually  enjoyed  by  him 
and  his  California  audience,  and  his  letters  of  European 
agriculture  as  seen  by  an  expert  Californian,  will 
retain  for  him  the  place  so  freely  accorded  him  for  his 
excellent  public  addresses,  reports  and  bulletins.  We  are 
glad  to  promise  our  readers  much  in  this  line,  especially 
as  this  winter's  travels  will  probably  take  him  into  south- 
ern Europe,  where  so  much  is  being  done  which  Oalifor- 
nians  desire  to  know  about. 


Onr  Hay  and  Onr  Animals. 

Prof.  Henry  of  Wisconsin,  whose  visit  we  noticed  last 
week,  made  a  point  in  an  interview  with  a  San  Francisco 
reporter,  which  we  would  like  to  emphasize  as  coming 
from  au  unprejudiced  eastern  observer.  He  is  reported  to 
have  said: 

The  speed  and  draft  horse  in  this  region  should  be  superior 
to  any  in  America,  because  with  racing-stock,  for  instance,  out- 
door exercise  can  be  given  almost  every  day,  and  for  the  major 
part  of  the  year  green  food  can  be  obtained.  Again,  these  facts 
show  the  beneficent  climate  for  the  horse,  whereas  in  the  East 
for  weeks  the  horse  is  snowbound  in  his  stable,  deprived  of 
both  exercise  and  r^reen  food,  and  fed  with  hay  that  is  some- 
what injurious,  as  compared  with  the  wild  hay  of  California. 

Now,  as  to  the  hay  of  this  State,  it  is  much  freer  from  dust 
than  the  eastern  article,  and  therefore  much  brighter  in  color. 
It  has  none  of  the  mildew  dust  or  mold  that  we  find  in  the 
East,  and  as  an  article  of  food  is  superior  to  most  of  what  we 
have.  Of  course  there  is  some  dust  in  California  hay,  but  it  is 
not  as  injurious  to  stock  as  the  dust  that  abounds  in  the  eastern 
article,  and  which  we  endeavor  to  reduce  to  the  minimum. 
The  more  I  study  stock-raising  conditions  out  here,  the  more 
am  I  convinced  of  the  presence  of  all  those  factors  that  go  to 
produce  a  superior  animal.  A  wise  use  of  those  factors  is  nec- 
essary, however,  and  I  find  a  commendable  amount  of  wisdom 
in  thai  direction. 

This  is  a  very  significant  statement.  The  obaervation, 
of  course,  accords  with  claims  which  have  been  made  in 
these  columns  for  years,  and  which  are  the  result  of  com- 
mon experience  aud  observation  by  those  who  have  bred 
and  grown  gramniverous  animals  in  this  State.  To  have 
these  points  approved  by  a  disinterested  expert  in  animal 
growth  and  nutrition  such  as  Prof.  Henry  is  acknowledged 
to  be,  is  of  great  value  to  the  State. 

It  is  naturally  hard  to  see  how  animals  thrive  and  grow 
fat  upon  dry  pastures  which  are  as  free  from  anything 
green  as  a  "  yellow  dog,"  but  the  lesson  is  soon  learned 
by  observation  and  this  point  is  conceded.  The  superiority 
of  our  hay  crop  is  not  so  generally  understood  nor  so  freely 
granted,  and  for  this  reason  we  desire  to  emphasize  Prof. 
Henry's  generous  statements. 

We  admit  it  is  rather  startling  that  a  country  whose 
chief  summer  resource  the  tourist  would  pronounce  to  be 
dust,  should  produce  so  clean  a  hay  crop.  Such,  however, 
is  the  fact.  It  may  be  due  to  several  causes.  Hay  is  cut 
usually  before  the  dust  becomes  abundant.  It  is  exposed 
a  minimum  time  in  curing,  and  is  gathered  almost  from 
the  mower  into  the  stack,  and  from  the  stack  it  is  baled 
almost  as  soon  as  the  machine  can  be  had.  The  result  is 
that  hay  cut  at  the  right  time,  untouched  of  rain,  exposed 
to  the  air  but  a  few  hours,  and  then  put  into  a  tight  bale 
into  which  dust  cannot  penetrate,  comes  out  as  bright, 
clean  and  fragrant  as  it  is  possible  for  hay  to  be.  Contrast 
with  this  the  lateness  of  the  eastern  hay  ripening,  the  fre- 
quent drenching  with  rain,  the  abundance  also  of  fungi 
which  attack  the  eastern  grasses  while  still  standing,  the 
prevalence  of  mildews  and  moulds  in  spite  of  the  most 
energetic  work  with  rake  and  tedder,  the  hauling,  storage 
and  transfer  of  hay  in  mass  rather  than  in  bales,  and  it  is 
clear  why  it  is  more  difficult  to  produce  good  hay  at  the 
east  than  in  California. 

Our  people  are  often  prone  to  lament  the  ill  success  of 
eastern  meadow  and  pasture  grasses  in  this  Slate.  The 
regret  is  to  a  great  extent  an  idle  one,  although  it  may  be 
freely  admitted  that  we  could  be  much  better  off  than  we 
are  in  permanent  pastures  in  regions  of  the  State  not 
suited  for  the  growth  of  alfalfa.  We  have,  however,  plenty 
to  rejoice  over  in  our  situation  as  animal  feeders,  and  the 
points  made  by  Professor  Henry  should  bring  consolation 
to  those  who  are  prone  to  find  all  good  in  memory  and 
none  in  present  possession. 

And  yet  there  is  a  good  proportion  of  wretchedly  poor 
hay  in  California.  Prof.  Henry  made  his  latest  observa- 
tions in  the  stables  at  Palo  Alto  and  those  of  great  com- 
panies in  this  city.  The  buyers  for  these  concerns  know 
what  good  hay  is,  and  know  that  the  best  is  the  cheapest 
and  will  buy  no  other.  But  there  is  poor  hay,  the  result 
of  carelessness  in  late  cutting,  overexposure  to  the  ele- 
ments, deferred  baling  and  a  dozen  other  things  which  the 
Iflzy  hayfarmer  knows  how  to  do.  These  things  are  not, 
however,  chargeable  to  the  State  nor  its  climatic  condi- 
tions. They  are  the  result  of  personal  ill-management  in 
the  face  of  the  most  favorable  conditions.  There  should 
be  much  less  of  it.  ^ 

Early  Hop  Shipments — Sacramento  and  Wheatland 
seem  to  be  running  a  close  race  in  early  shipments  of  hops 
this  year.  The  first  bale  of  Sacramento  hops  shipped  this 
season  was  by  the  firm  of  Lilienthal  &  Co.,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, on  August  27th,  and  was  grown  on  the  ranch  of  R. 
J.  Merkley.  The  first  carload  of  Sacramento  hops  was 
shipped  by  the  same  party  from  the  ranch  of  George 
Menke,  and  was  consigned  to  Lilienthal  Bros.,  of  New 
York,  the  shipment  being  made  on  Sept.  2d.  On  the 
same  day  a  carload  was  shipped  from  Wheatland,  from 
Rodda  Bros.'  yard,  and  billed  to  Horst  Bros,  of  New  York. 
The  quality  Is  said  to  be  extra  fine  this  year. 
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The  Cholera  Plague. 


San  Francisco  Politics. 


The  cholera  reports  grow  worse  and  worse.  In  Russia 
the  deaths  during  the  past  week  have  numbered  about 
four  thousaand  per  day  and  the  plague,  which  at  first  was 
confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  poorly-fed  and  poorly- 
housed  peasants,  is  attacking  the  middle  and  upper  classes. 
All  hope  of  checking  it  is  past  and  the  stricken  people 
can  only  wait  and  pray  for  the  coming  of  frost.  The  di- 
sease is  rapidly  spreading  in  western  Europe,  but  has  not 
yet  become  epidemic  anywhere  except  in  Hamburg.  There 
the  situation  is  indeed  deplorable.  The  death-rate  is  now 
about  two  hundred  per  day  and  is  increasing  with  fright- 
ful rapidity.  Business  is  suspended  and  all  who  can  get 
away  have  fled  from  the  stricken  city.  A  correspondent, 
writing  from  Hamburg  on  Sunday  last,  says  : 

One  funeral  after  another  rolls  by  our  house,  which  stands 
on  a  road  leading  to  several  cemeteries.  Now  it. is  a  costly 
cortege,  an  imposing  hearse  drawn  by  four  horses,  then  ap- 
pears a  curiously-clad  leichenbitter  in  knee  breeches,  buckled 
shoes,  wide  collars  and  barretas,  and  last  the  mourning  coaches, 
mostly  without  clergymen.  After  this  imposing  show  come 
much  simpler  hearses,  dashing  along  at  full  speed  to  the  grave- 
yard. There  is  a  fearf'U  numb«r  of  these  vehicles,  all  laden 
with  the  bodies  of  children.  A  heavy  rumbling  announces  the 
approach  of  one  of  those  abominable  wooden  boxes  on  wheels, 
which  fetch  the  pauper  victims  of  the  plague  from  their  dwell- 
ings. Paster  horses  draw  the  cholera  carriages  on  their  way  to 
the  hospital.  They  are  large,  comfortable  landaus  and  well 
padded.  On  the  box  sits  the  driver  and  a  hospital  attendant, 
while  another  overworked  attendant  stares  blankly  and  apa- 
thetically from  inside  the  carriage  at  the  crowd  which  the  pas- 
sage of  these  vehicles  invariably  attracts.  Now  and  then  some 
one  tries  to  get  a  glimpse  of  their  contents.  Prom  every  car- 
riage comes  the  odor  of  carbolic  acid.  We  seem  to  smell  noth- 
ing else  here.  We  get  it  in  the  water,  with  which  we  wash  and 
rinse  our  mouths;  floors  are  washed  with  it,  and  clothes  are 
soaked  with  it.  We  eat  nothing  but  dry,  toasted  br«ad,  with 
coflfpe.  Butter,  cheese  and  vegetables  are  shunned.  On  the 
breakfast  table  lies  the  Hamburger  Nachrichten.  We  open  it 
eagerly.  A  sudden  noise  disturbs  me  as  I  write  this.  In  the 
street  all  is  excitement.  From  the  window  we  see  at  the  next 
corner  a  workman  staggering  like  a  drunken  man.  He  seats 
himself  on  a  doorstep  almost  doubled  up  and  then  falls  to  the 
ground.  The  kinder-hearted  onps  among  the  bystanders  bring 
him  brandy.  Quickly  the  police  arrive,  for  the  victim  has 
grown  icy  cold  and  must  be  helped  at  once.  All  the  shawls 
and  wraps  that  can  be  found  are  requisitioned.  A  car  arrives, 
the  man  is  hustled  into  it  and  ofif  he  goes.  Children  have  been 
standing  close  by  throughout  the  episode.  Such  incidents  are 
not  uncommon  on  the  streets  of  Hamburg. 


There  is  not  a  considerable  city  in  Europe  which  is  not 
not  in  danger  of  just  such  a  scourge.  At  London,  Man- 
chester, Glasgow,  Antwerp,  Bremen,  Brussels,  Havre, 
Paris — in  every  city  of  western  Europe,  in  fact,  there  are 
a  few  cases.  Every  possible  care  is  taken  to  prevent  con- 
tagion, but,  in  spite  of  all,  the  disease  slowly  and  steadily 
spreads  and  the  danger  of  universal  plague  is  very  serious. 


The  dread  disease  reached  this  country  on  Thursday  of 
last  week,  brought  from  Hamburg  by  the  immigrant  ship 
"  Moravia."  In  her  passage  of  thirteen  days  there  had  been 
twenty-two  deaths,  and  at  the  time  of  her  arrival  two  per- 
sons were  sick.  Both  have  tiace  died.  The  arrival  of  the 
cholera  at  our  own  doors  was  the  occasion  of  immediate 
alarm.  The  infected  ship  was  sent  to  quarantine  and  strict 
measures  adopted  to  prevent  the  landing  of  other  ships 
from  Europe.  The  President,  who  was  visiting  Whitelaw 
Reid  at  the  latter's  farm  in  New  York  State,  hastened  to 
Washington,  and  on  the  following  day  a  proclamation  was 
issued  by  his  authority  ordering  that  "  no  vessel  from  any 
foreign  port  carrying  immigrants  shall  be  admitted  to 
enter  at  any  port  of  the  United  States  until  said  vessel 
shall  have  undergone  quarantine  detention  of  20  days,  un- 
less such  detention  is  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  the  State  or 
regulations  made  thereunder,  and  of  such  greater  number 
of  days  as  may  be  fixed  in  each  special  case  by 
the  State  authorities."  Under  this  order,  the  ports 
of  the  Atlantic  coast  are  now  closed  against  immi- 
grant ships  and  against  all  ships  from  European  ports 
until  careful  inspection  has  demonstrated  that  they  are 
free  from  disease.  The  order  came  just  in  time,  for  on 
Friday  another  ship,  and  on  Saturday  still  another  arrived 
with  cholera  on  board.  These  two  with  the  first  plague 
ship  are  now  held  at  quarantine.  The  wisdom  of  this 
policy  has  been  abundantly  proved  by  the  spread  of  the 
infection  among  the  passengers.  On  Saturday  there  were 
two  deaths,  on  Sunday  six,  on  Monday  four.  It  is,  of 
course,  impossible  to  tell  where  the  thing  will  stop,  but  in 
the  meantime  everything  that  can  be  done  will  be  done  to 
protect  both  the  detained  passengers  and  the  public.  The 
authorities  are  determined  to  keep  the  plague  at  bay,  and 
if  it  is  possible  they  will  do  it.  There  are,  however,  so 
many  ways  by  which  infection  may  pass  the  guard  that  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  fully  protect  the  country.  It  is  not  to 
be  denied  that  not  only  New  York  but  all  the  United 
States  is  in  imminent  danger.  The  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstance is  that  winter,  with  its  salutary  frosts,  is  not 
far  off. 


There  is  on  foot  in  San  Francisco  a  movement  looking 
toward  united  action  on  the  part  of  those  whose  interest 
in  politics  is  founded  in  regard  for  good  government. 
Readers  of  the  Rural  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  not 
only  in  the  city  election,  but  in  the  election  of  represent- 
atives in  the  legislature,  the  grossest  corruption  has  pre- 
vailed. The  city  and  county  of  San  Franci83o  has  sent  to 
Sacramento  on  more  than  one  occasion  an  organized  body 
of  scoundrels  whose  votes  and  influence  have  been  openly 
for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  whose  presence  in  the 
legislature  has  been  a  menace  to  every  legitimate  interest, 
and  the  prolific  source  of  jobberies  and  robberies.  To  no- 
body has  this  political  degradation  been  more  humiliating 
and  harmful  than  to  the  great  body  of  respectable  citizen- 
ship of  the  city  itself.  But  they  have  been,  or  have  felt 
themselves  powerless.  The  chains  of  party  and  of  partisan 
organization  have  bound  them  down  to  practical,  even 
though  an  unwilling,  acquiescence  in  political  and  moral 
outrage.  At  last  there  is  revolt,  and  such  a  revolt  as 
promises  to  throw  the  oM  restraints  overboard,  and  to 
bring  the  decent  people  of  the  city  into  practical  co- 
operation for  better  results.  The  movement  is  non-parti- 
san, and  its  leaders  pledge  themselves  to  keep  aloof  from 
personal  candidacy  for  office.  It  is  proposed  to  name  for 
the  coming  election  complete  city  and  legislative  tickets 
composed  of  representative  men,  chosen  in  equal  numbers 
from  each  party.  The  new  league  is  not  a  mere  coterie 
of  aristocrats  with  plans  so  high  and  mighty  as  to  be  be- 
yond the  understanding  and  sympathy  of  the  mass  of 
the  people;  but  it  appears  to  be  a  genuine  popular 
movement  for  the  betterment  of  local  politics.  With 
such  a  movement  the  interior  counties  ought  to 
sympathize  heartily  for  the  interior,  almost  as  much 
as  the  city,  suffers  from  the  corruptions  of  San 
Francisco  politics.  It  will  be,  we  imagine,  the  sincere 
hope  of  every  friend  of  good  politics  and  good  government 
that  the  non-partisan  movement  in  San  Francisco  will  be 
as  wisely  promoted  as  it  has  been  wisely  conceived  and 
that  it  will  end  in  complete  dethronement  of  the  bosses 
and  rings  that  have  heretofore  ruled  this  city,  and  through 
the  city  ruled  the  State. 


Europe  Revisited. 

An  Interesting  Sketch  by  Prof.  Hilaard. 

Heidelbero,  Aug.  1,  1892. 

To  THE  Editob: — According  to  promise  I  write  briefly,  before 
leaving  this  ever-beautiful  place  for  Switzerland,  to  convey  to 
your  readers  a  few  first  impressions  of  the  old  country,  revisited 
after  an  interval  of  32  and  in  part  of  over  40  years,  when,  as  a 
student,  fresh  from  the  then  "  far  West "  in  Illinois,  I  spent  my 
vacations,  mostly  on  foot,  in  exploring  the  "  highways  and  by- 
ways of  E  irope."  The  country  was  then  (1848  to  1852),  as  will 
be  remembered,  much  disturbed  by  political  upheavals,  to  sup- 
press which  the  armies  of  Prussia  and  Austria  were  kept  quite 
busy.  Thus  my  former  impressions  of  the  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural conditions  may  have  been  somewhat  less  favorable 
than  they  might  have  been  in  normal  times.  At  all  events, 
they  may  be  summarized  in  the  statement  that  matters  both 
in  Germany  and  Switzerland  appeared  to  me  to  be  extremely 
"  slow  "  and  unprogressive,  more  ^ipenially  the  peasant  class, 
who  seemed  to  have  little  aspiration  toward  anything  better 
than  the  old  ways  and  conditions.  Other  industries  also  moved 
only  in  the  beaten  tracks,  and  any  innovation  or  improvement 
had  a  hard  struggle  against  pure  indolence,  which  seemed  to 
deem  any  change  unnecessary,  if  not  impious.  On  landing  at 
the  important  commercial  port  of  Bremen  from  the  New  York 
steamer,  one  of  my  first  questions  was  whether  it  was  a  holi- 
day; as,  compared  with  New  York,  there  seemed  to  be  hardly 
any  business  going  on. 

I  must  say  that  no  such  question  arose  in  my  mind  on  reach- 
ing the  same  city  in  1892.  However  brisk  may  be  the  rush  of 
business  at  San  Francisco  or  New  York  there  is  now  no  chance 
for  grass  to  grow  on  the  streets  of  Bremen  on  week  days.  The 
electric  car  is  there,  and  the  electric  light  shines  upon  the  an- 
cient city  hall  and  the  queer,  old,  gabled  houses;  the  wbistle  of 
the  locomotive-engine,  though  very  mild  as  compared  with  the 
ear-splitting  notes  of  our  American  iron-horse,  is  constantly 
heard,  and  a  very  respectable  wilderness  of  'elegraph  wires 
suggests  the  same  municipal  problems  with  which  American 
cities  are  now  wrestling.  It  is  but  fair  to  say,  moreover,  that 
the  impressions  received  at  Bremen  were  subsequently  con- 
firmed in  visiting  other  commercial  cities,  such  as  Cologne 
Mayence  and  Zurieto.  Assuredly,  "  there  is  life  in  the  old- 
laud  yet,"  whatever  may  be  said  of  its  "  effete  monarchies;" 
and  the  progress  made  during  the  interval  of,  say,  30  years  is 
most  striking.  Very  agreeable,  also,  is  the  absence  of  the  vex- 
atious customhouse  and  passport  examinations  within  the 
country,  which  in  times  past  would  make  the  traveler's  life  a 
weariness,  especially  if  he  happened  to  be  in  a  hurry.  The 
German  empire  may  not  be  an  ideal  polity,  but  the  unification 
it  has  brought  about  in  place  of  the  numerous  petty  subdivisions 
of  old  is  alone  a  great  blessing.  Not  the  least  amon?  the  bene- 
fits conferred  is  the  uniformity  of  coins,  weights  and  measures. 
As  regards  the  latter,  the  United  States  have  a  lesson  yet  to 
learn,  in  the  exclusive  adoption  of  the  metric  system  instead  of 
the  irrational  and  troublesome  pounds,  grains  and  gallons.  As 
regards  the  coin  (the  "  mark  "  of  the  empire,  equal  to  25  cents), 
the  only  objection  I  find  is  that  the  fond  illusion  of  its  "  going 
nearly  as  far  as  the  American  dollar  "  In  living  or  traveling 
expenses  is  rudely  dispelled  by  experience.  In  the  main,  a 
"  quarter"  brings  you  just  about  the  same  results,  whether  you 
call  it  a  mark  or  a  shilling.  Mile  for  mile,  railroad  fare  is 
quite  as  high  in  Europe  as  in  the  United  States  (outside  of  Cali- 
fornia local  rates),  but  you  rarely  have  as  many  miles  to  travel 
here  as  in  our  country  of  magnificent  distances;  and  to  take  a 
sleeper  is  a  measure  resorte*!  to  on  extraordinary  occasions 
only,  the  more  as  these,  as  well  as  dining  cars,  exist  only  on  a 
few  of  the  great  through  routes. 

Among  the  most  striking  symptoms  showing  that  "some- 
thing is  going  on,"  is  the  frequency  of  new  buildings,  finished 
or  in  course  of  construction,  whose  bright,  red-tile  roofs 
(shingles  are  rarely  used)  at  once  attract  attention  amid  the 


gray  mossy  ones  of  (he  olden  time.  T^-is  is  true  of  the  country 
and  villages  as  well  as  of  the  cities.  Most  of  the  latter  have 
their  "  new  tf>wn  "  outside  of  the  old  lines  of  walls,  moats  or 
other  fortifications;  and  here  the  buildings,  while  nowhere 
ambitious  of  having  from  ten  to  twenty  stories,  are  as  modern- 
looking,  and  geriernlly  more  substantiallv  built,  than  those  of 
the  "  additions  "  to  A.merican  cities.  "  BricK,  ra"stly  pressed, 
and  preferably  of  a  pale  cream  tint,  is  the  material  mostly  usf^d 
for  the  walls.  In  the  country,  most  commonly  a  wooden 
framework  of  rather  heavy  studding  is  filled  in  with  brick— a 
mode  of  construction  to  be  recommended  for  tome  of  our 
e«rthqaaky  regions  in  place  of  the  cardboard  brick  walls  that 
collapse  at  the  first  shakf. 

Another  feature  very  striking  to  an  American,  as  illustra- 
ting the  quiet,  uncataclysmal  climate  of  Europe,  is  the  slender, 
almost  pencil-shaped  chimney-stacks  that  are  everywhere  relied 
upon  to  stand  the  worst  storms.  Few  similar  structures  would 
even  in  the  relatively  gentle  breezes  of  California  outlive  a 
single  season,  and  one  involuntarily  speculates  upon  the  hnvoc 
that  a  single  western  thunderstorm  would  work  among  the 
wilderness  of  chimneys  that  represents  the  great  iron  and  steel 
works  of  the  renowned  firm  of  Krupp  Br.js.  at  and  near  Essen, 
in  Westphalia  ("Eisen  "  means  literally  "  chimneys,"  and  the 
name  fits  the  case  admirably).  It  is  true  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  these  wand-like  stacks  serve  to  supply,  maintain  and 
increase  the  armaments  with  which  the  nations  of  Europe 
awe  each  other  into  mutual  respect — that  glorious  "  armed 
peace"  which  renders  several  million  of  men,  in  the  flower  of 
their  age,  nnproductive  of  any  useful  result  during  two  or 
three  years.  But  it  is  also  true  that  elsewhere  we  find  these 
same  slender  stacks  pointing  heavenward  by  the  score,  serving 
much  more  useful  purposes,  in  accord  with  the  wonderful 
progress  of  industry  during  'he  last  30  years.  Many  a  small 
town,  only  a  village  before,  now  outnumbers  San  Pram  isco 
in  the  multitude  of  these  index-fingers  of  industry.  But  I  am 
afraid  I  am  disappointing  the  readers  of  the  Rueal  who  have 
been  waiting  to  find  something  about  agricultural  matters. 
In  the  absence  of  my  trusty  Remington — not  the  rifle  but  the 
typewriter — I  am  constrained  to  defei  that  topic  to  a  future 
communication.  I  thought  it  best  to  draw  a  general  picture 
of  the  situation,  such  as  it  appears  to  the  American  traveler,  be- 
fore going  into  detail.  E.  W.  Hilgaed. 


That  "  Poor  Man's  Dollar  "  Again. 

Monterey,  Sept.  2,  1892. 

To  THE  Editoe  : 

'  I  don't  care  how  hard  money  is 
Ez  long  ez  mint's  paid  pnnctooal." 

Mr.  Bard  seems  to  think  tha^  the  money  question  is  "  the 
most  vital,  pre>-sing  and  important  issue  which  the  present 
generation  will  have  to  settle."  Mr.  Elitor,  I  hope  not!  I 
hope  the  world  has  not  yet  become  so  degenerate  that  there  is 
no  more  worthy  work  before  us  than  a  trumpery  dispute  as  to 
currency.  One  might  suppose  that  it  was  a  new  question  in- 
stead of  one  old  as  the  hills.  My  quotation  above  was  written 
by  one  of  America's  greatest  patriots  some  50  years  ago  while 
satirizing  the  insincere  politics  of  that  age.  I  don't  approach 
this  question  as  a  politician  nor  as  a  Farmers'  Alliance  man, 
but  simply  as  a  farmer  who  remembers  aud  retains  the  privi- 
lege of  thinking  for  himself  on  any  a"  d  all  questions,  regard- 
less of  party  ties,  though  one  party  yesterday  did  me  the  honor 
of  nominating  me  for  our  State  Assembly. 

In  looking  over  the  first  letter  in  last  week's  issue,  I  find  Mr. 
Bard  is  impressed  with  the  idea  that  government  fixes  the  value 
of  silver  and  gold.  Most  modern  governments  have  retired 
from  the  futile  effort  to  fix  the  price  of  anything,  although  the 
King  of  ttie  Cannibal  Islands  may,  for  aught  I  know,  still  have 
a  corner  n  and  fix  the  price  of  missionary  pie.  The  price  of 
everything  in  all  civilized  countries  is  regulated  by  supply  and 
demand.  And  it  don't  matter  how  much  any  body  of  poli- 
ticians may  wriggle  and  squirm,  we  are,  under  present  mun- 
dane conditions,  compelled  to  fall  in  line  with  this  regulation. 

Overestimate  the  supply  by  a  fi^^titious  demand  and  down  go 
values.  It  does  not  matter  if  the  stimulus  is  applied  to  the 
supply  of  gohl  and  silver  or  bens  or  barley;  the  same  law  is 
continuous  as  to  all  commodities.  The  silver  rings  call  for  more 
silver  coin,  which  the  farmers  were  and  are  bewitched  enough 
to  reecho,  found  silver  at  $1.20  only  two  years  ago.  How  un- 
successful the  Government's  effort  to  fix  the  value  of  that  com- 
modity was  can  be  seen  readily  by  reference  to  the  market  price 
the  daily  papers,  some  74i,  I  think.  You  may  siy.  if  you  wish, 
that  it  is  gold  that  is  dearer.  I  say  it's  silver  that  is  cheaper.  If 
the  farmer  gets  his  pay  in  gold,  as  he  can,  he  may  take  that 
gold  to  buy  a  great  deal  more  silver  than  he  could  two  years 
ago.  If  I  can  take  a  dollar  to  buy  a  cental  of  wheat,  I  call  that 
cheap,  too  cheap;  but  if  I  can  take  a  dollar  and  buy  two  cen- 
t«ls,  1  call  that  buying  the  wheat  cheaper;  and  I  apply  like 
phraseology  to  silver.  So  long  as  free  production  of  silver  is 
allowed,  the  value  of  silver  is  as  much  bound  to  vary  as  the 
value  of  sugar.  Mining  methods  have  improved  and  silver  is 
more  plenty  and  cheaper,  and  where  the  farmer's  kick  comes 
in  I  don't  quite  see.  I  can  quite  see  where  the  big  kick  in  the 
silver  ring  starts,  but  why  that  worries  the  farmer  is  some- 
thing no  feller  can  understand.  It  looks  tome  that  Govern- 
ment, in  buying  up  and  salting  down  some  $100,000,000  of 
silver,  has  been  guilty  of  something  very  much  akin  to  class 
legislation.  Government  has  no  more  right  to  bull  the  silver 
market  than  to  bull  the  bean  market. 

If  the  Government  imprint  makes  monev  apart  from  intrinsic 
value,  or  ability  to  pay  in  intrinsic  value,  then  why  have  metal 
of  any  value  at  all,  why  not  all  paper,  or  why  not  revert  to 
the  Spartan  coinage  of  iron?  The  obvious  reason  is,  it  would 
make  the  counterfeiter's  art  too  easy  and  too  remunerative. 
Further,  if  this  view  be  ("orrect,  why  does  Government  tax  us 
at  all?  Why  not  roll  the  money  out  of  some  }.rinting-press, 
instead  of  our  breeches  pockets?  Why  not  go  further,  and 
band  us  a  thousand  dollars  apiece  from  the  same  Government 
press,  as  the  Alliance  seems  to  think  is  possible? 

Your  second  correspondent,  Mr  Smith,  thinks  the  gold  dol- 
lar "dishonest"  because  above  par  as  regards  silver.  If  I  did 
anything,  I  should  just  reverse  things  here  too  and  call  the 
silver  dollar  dishonest  because  below  par.  If  yon  do  get  fewer 
gold  dollars  (and  I  say  if  only),  you  can  buy  more  of  your 
neighbor's  goods  in  proportion,  so,  as  a  medium  of  exchange 
(which  is  all  money  is),  things  remain  about  the  same. 

But  if  legislation  could  keep  gold  and  silver  on  a  par,  I  think, 
in  spite  of  all  Mr.  Webster  (third  letter)  writes,  that  Eogland 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  join  us  in  passing  the  needful  Acts  or 
Bills.  Not  only  is  much  of  her  capital  invested  in  silver  mines, 
but  the  depreciation  of  silver  has  been,  and  is,  a  source  of  heavy 
loss  and  bitter  lamentation  to  one  of  the  most  progressive  and 
intelligent  classes  of  her  subjects,  the  Indian  civil  service  and 
Anglo-Indians  generally,  involving,  as  it  practically  does,  a 
payment  of  salaries  in  a  debased  currency,  some  two-thirds  of 
its  nominal  value;  Indian  accounts  being  reckoned  in  silver 
rupees. 

And  Mr.  Smith  is  wrong  in  supposing  this  question  of  a  de- 
based currency  a  modern  question.  If  he  will  turn  to  Green's 
History  of  the  English  people,  he  will  soon  convince  himself 
that  any  tampering  wi  h  the  coinage  has  produced  nothing  but 
misery,  wretchedness  and  increased  poverty  among  the  poorer 
classes. 

It  sounds  pretty,  no  doabt,  to  talk  of  a  "  safe,  sound  and 
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flexiHle  currency."  We  all  want  it;  but  what  does  it  mean 
ja«t  exactly?  What  is  a  flexible  currency  ?  If  silvpr  is  the 
flexible  currency,  the  farmer  can  get  pay  for  all  he  has  to  sell 
in  silver  if  he  wants  it.  Would  that  help  him  any?  If  so, 
how?  He  can  get  it  all  in  silver  dollars,  half-dollars,  or  quar- 
ters, or  dimes,  or  even  in  nickels.  That  only  means  it's  more 
cumbrous  to  carry — more  bulk  but  no  more  value. 

Why,  then,  does  Mr.  Webster  think  the  laborer  will  be  better 
if  free  coit>age  is  permitted?  There  may  be  a  few  more  miners 
employed  in  a  somewnat  unpleasant  nnd  undesirable  industry; 
there  may  be  a  few  more  bonanza  kingn  evolved;  the  poor  man 
will  be  paid  his  hard  earnings  in  "  poor  man's  dollars"  and  the 
rich  will  make  their  special  contracts  payable  in  U.  S.  gold  coin 
only.  Mr.  Webster  has  seen  it  done  before.  So  have  I.  And 
I  hate  to  see  it  asked  for  again,  because  I  remember  just  whose 
fingers  got  scorched;  and  if  it  was  not  that  same  poor  man's, 
I'd  like  to  have  Mr.  Webster  say  just  whose  did. 

Finally,  what  business  man  would  follow  the  course  our 
Government  has  in  this  matter;  buying  silver  in  a  falling  mar- 
ket and  salting  it  down  ?  It  would  have  ruined  any  combina- 
tion of  millionaires  in  the  land.  What  would  ruin  private 
individuals  cannot  be  exactly  healthy  for  the  great  American 
nation. 

"  If  this  be  error  and  upon  me  prored, 

I  never  w.it." 

Farmers,  don't  be  hoodwinked  and  cat's-pawed. 

Fdw'd  Beewick. 


Thirteenth  District  Fair. 

Marysville,  Sept.  3,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor: — The  enthusiasm  of  the  World's  Fair 
is  communicated  to  every  part  of  the  country.  As  a  con- 
sequence, every  public  enterprise  is  helped  along. 

In  this  district,  the  ninth  annual  fair  will  be  counted  the 
best.  This  year  preparations  have  been  made  in  a  new 
way.  The  county  exhibit  was  collected  from  the  farms  by 
a  committee  which  bears  the  expense  of  sending  it,  after 
the  District  Fair,  to  the  State  Fair,  and  later  to  the  Chicago 
Exposition.  As  these  workers  depend  for  their  remunera- 
tion upon  the  premiums  received,  they  have  spared  no  pains 
to  make  the  whole  exhibit  the  best  of  its  kind. 

How  they  have  succeeded  is  no  longer  a  question  when 
one  is  once  inside  the  doors.  The  skill  and  good  taste  dis- 
played in  the  whole  plan  of  arrangement  reflects  credit  on 
those  who  have  carried  the  work  forward.  They  have 
striven  to  make  it  not  merely  the  usual  fair,  but  as  good  in 
its  way  as  what  will  be  shown  at  the  Columbian  Fair  in  '93. 

In  the  judgment  of  visitors,  the  pavilion  excels  that  of 
any  previous  year.  With  a  good  building,  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  fine  fruit  and  wheat  section,  the  committee  has 
much  upon  which  to  draw. 

Through  the  energy,  forethought  and  artistic  skill  lent 
to  the  work,  the  results  surpass  what  one  might  be  led  to 
expect.  The  visitor  concludes  that  nothing  is  prosaic  or 
homely.  A  pilace  might  be  built  of  turnips,  so  that,  at  a 
proper  distance,  it  wouid  present  an  imposing  appearance. 
The  common  products  of  field  and  garden  are  here  utilized 
in  charming  ways.  Certainly,  the  golden  arch  near  the 
center  of  the  pavilion  is  fit  for  King  Midas.  Measuring 
the  height  with  the  eye,  one  looks  up  until  he  sees  our 
noble  eagle,  with  wings  outstretched,  proudly  surmounting 
the  whole.  Three  six-foot  men  must  add  their  heights  to 
touch  the  bird's  beak.  The  length  of  the  arch  is  also  18 
feet,  and  the  width  is  nearly  half  as  much.  It  may  prop- 
erly be  called  the  gold  arch,  (or  it  is  covered  with  the  gold 
of  Sutter  county — wheat. 

At  each  end  is  arranged  different  cereals,  upon  a  back- 
ground of  yellow  grain,  to  form  the  date.  The  arch  con- 
tains every  variety  of  wheat  raised  in  the  county.  The 
founda'ioQ  is  covered  with  the  kernels,  while  in  large  letters 
made  of  heads  of  grain,  "  Sutter  County  "  is  printed  across 
the  front  of  the  arch.  The  eagle,  with  all  his  lifelikeness, 
is  made  wholly  of  cereals,  dark  grain  forming  the  wings 
and  light  grain  the  head  and  body. 

Looking  through  the  arch,  one  sees,  on  a  pedestal  ten 
feet  high,  a  pyramid  of  glass  jars  in  which  are  preserved 
the  choicest  (ruits.  The  Eastern  visitor  sees  nothing  more 
attractive  than  these  immense  peaches,  pears,  plums  and 
other  fruits,  natural  as  if  just  plucked  from  the  tree.  The 
method  by  which  the  natural  color  of  the  fruit  is  preserved 
will  be  of  untold  value  at  the  World's  Fair. 

An  Oriental  pagoda  made  of  grapes  is  one  of  the  most 
unique  fruit  displays,  the  cool,  luscious  bunches  lending 
themselves  gracefully  to  the  shape  of  the  structure. 

Amid  such  a  luxuriance  of  fresh  fruit,  some  provident 
soul  murmurs,  "  If  we  might  have  such  fruit  all  winter." 
As  if  in  answer  to  the  wish,  there  it  is,  cans  upon  cans  in 
slender  columns  that  meet  in  curving  arches  high  over- 
head. 

Every  fruitgrower  looks  with  more  than  passing  interest 
at  the  little  steamer  apparently  just  ready  to  sail  with  Po- 
mona's cargo.  Its  pennon  bears  the  name  Majestic,  and 
on  a  streamer  is  printed,  "  The  ship  Majestic  bore  the  first 
load  of  fresh  fruit  to  England,  Aug.  4,  1892." 

The  Yuba  City  Grange  has  its  three  grace',  Pomonai 
Flora  and  Ceres,  surrounded  by  fruit,  embowered  in  flowers, 
loaded  with  grain. 

From  the  gallery,  one  gets  a  good  view  of  the  general 
effect,  and  notes  the  ceiling  decoration  of  tiny  flags,  the 
national  interspersed  with  the  bear  flag. 

A  great  mass  of  tropical  plants,  crowned  by  a  thrifty 
banana  tree,  makes  a  fine  showing.  Such  displays  bring 
out  strongly  California's  cosmopolite  production.  Half 
way  across  the  pavilion  hang  two  huge  bearskins,  and  not 
far  away  is  what  no  bear  in  his  native  surroundings  ever 
saw,  an  electric  car.  The  little  track  is  in  the  shape  of  the 
figure  8,  and  is  furnished  with  ties  like  a  railroad.  The 
little  car  is  a  model  of  the  streetcar;  it  runs  with  some 
noibe,  emitting  flashes  as  it  speeds  along  the  track.  The 
wonderful  ease  wiih  which  it  turns  curves  will  be  of  great 
value  if  it  can  be  brought  into  general  use.  The  inventor 
is  a  Marysville  young  man,  Wm.  G.  Murphy,  Jr. 

Very  good  exhibits  were  en'ered  by  Marysville  firms, 
amonK  the  best  being  those  of  the  Appeal  and  the  Demo- 
crat, White,  Cooley  &  Cutts,  and  Hampton  Hardware  Co.; 
anri  Hall  of  the  book  firm. 

I'he  notable  things  of  the  art  department,  besides  a 
number  of  oil  paintings  and  some  good  water  colors,  are  a 


mirror  painted  in  red  thistles  and  a  number  of  excellent 
pen  and  ink  sketches. 

Mention  of  the  fine  almonds,  walnuts,  huge  pumpkins 
and  melons,  hops  and  hopvines,  corn  18  feet  high,  nursery 
stock  and  individual  exhibits  of  canned  fruits  and  jellies, 
fails  to  include  much  that  was  worth  seeing. 

It  is  regretted  that  Mr.  W.  H.  Murray's  fine  display  of 
ramie  was  called  for  by  another  fair  before  the  close. 

The  success  of  this  fair  of  Sutter  and  Yuba  counties 
seems  to  indicate  that  agricultural  fairs  are  not  to  be  left 
behind,  but  are  to  become,  as  they  should  be,  indispensa- 
ble aids  in  the  advancement  of  the  State.  E. 


The  Situation  of  the  Wine  Industry. 

Evergreen,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Sept.  4,  1892. 
To  THE  Editor: — Inclosed  please  find  report  of  the 
committee  appointed  by  a  convention  of  Santa  Clara  valley 
grapegrowers,  at  their  meeting  of  Aug.  nth.  This  report 
was  submitted  at  the  adjournment  of  this  meeting  to  Aug. 
28  h,  ordered  to  be  presented  in  writing  at  a  further  ad- 
journment to  Sept.  I  ith,  when  it  will  be  definitely  acted 
upon.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  about  time  that  our  people  be 
given  the  unadulterated  truth  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
condition  of  the  grape  industry.  We  are  making  what  the 
American  people  refuse  to  drink,  and  must  curtail  our  pro 
duction  or  continue  to  lose  money,  until  enough  of  us  have 
been  forced  to  quit  the  business.  The  newspapers  are  not 
sufficiently  independent  to  open  their  columns  to  a  free 
discussion  of  the  subject,  and  if  they  refer  to  the  industry, 
it  is  usually  by  a  writer  who  has  not  mastered  the  situation 
and  writes  nonsense.  I  would  like  the  Rural  Press  to 
investigate  matters,  in  a  free  and  independent  spirit,  and 
inform  its  readers  of  the  true  status  of  the  industry.  In 
my  opinion,  the  platform  of  the  partial  prohibition  party  is 
well  worthy  of  consideration  from  our  State.  If  whisky 
could  be  prohibited,  and  wine  and  beer  substituted  there- 
for, the  cause  of  our  industry  would  be  much  benefited,  and 
that  of  true  temperance  as  well.  One  closely  associated 
with  a  whisky  journal  is  hardly  the  proper  party  to  answer, 
in  behalf  of  our  State,  an  inquiry  of  the  founders  of  such 
a  party.  All  vineyardists  will  be  welcome  to  our  meeting 
at  Grand  Army  hall  in  San  Jose,  on  Saturday,  Sept.  nth, 
at  I  p.  M.  William  Wehner. 

THE  report. 

Mr.  President:  In  obedience  to  your  wish  I  hereby 
submit,  in  writing,  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed 
"  to  investigate  the  present  status  of  the  wine  industry  and  to 
propose  ways  and  means  for  its  improvement."  Your  com- 
mittee has  been  diligently  at  work  and  begs  leave  to  offer 
the  following  report  on  the  situation:  We  find  that  the 
present  deplorable  condition  of  the  wine  industry  is  only  in 
a  measure  due  to  a  combination  of  San  Francisco  dealers, 
or  rather  to  a  lack  of  combination  amongst  these  gentle- 
men. They  could  combine  to  keep  the  price  of  wine  up  to 
a  certain  and  paying  minimum  figure,  but  they  prefer  to 
undersell  each  other  and  often  only  realize  their  own 
cost  price  and,  all  things  considered,  sometimes  less  than 
that.  Your  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  main  and 
almost  only  reason  of  the  present  disastrous  depression  is 
overproduction,"  and  hereby  offer  facts  and  figures  to 
substantiate  this  assertion.  According  to  the  compilation 
of  the  State  Viticultural  Commission  there  are  now  about 
90,000  acres  of  wine-grape  vineyards  in  our  State.  Under 
favorable  conditions  they  will  average  three  tons  of  grapes 
per  acre,  or  450  gallons  of  wine,  making  in  all  40J  million 
gallons.  Abuut  one  million  gallons  of  brandy  are  required 
for  the  trade,  although  a  little  more  is  made,  which  would 
take  five  million  gallons  sf  wine  and  leave  us  35}  million. 
Some  grapes  are  always  dried,  a  small  quantity  of  syrup  is 
made  annually  and  the  must-condenser  at  Heatdsburg  of 
late  years  has  turned  several  thousand  tons  of  grapes  into 
condensed  must  and  shipped  the  same  to  London.  However, 
if  the  fruit  crop  both  in  the  East  and  in  California  is  large, 
as  this  was  the  case  in  1891,  dried  grapes  are  worth  but  little 
in  the  market.  Suppose  that  40,000  tons  of  grapes  were 
used,  otherwise  than  for  wine  and  brandy,  it  would  still 
leave  us  30  million  gallons  of  wine.  Statistics  show  that 
we  have  never  exported  quite  13  million  gallons  from  this 
State,  to  all  countries  inclusive  of  the  U.  S.  It  is  generally 
assumed  that  we  use  in  our  State  about  five  million  gallons 
per  annum,  which  would  make  the  entire  consumption  18 
million  gallons,  thus  leaving  a  surplus  of  12  million  gallons. 
Well-informed  merchants  do  not  think  it  probable  that  our 
markets  can  be  materially  extended  in  Europe,  except  at 
prices  less  than  the  cost  of  production,  there  being  plenty 
of  cheap  wines  in  Italy,  Spain  and  Greece  which  can  be 
laid  down  in  the  northern  markets  at  a  low  price.  Freights 
and  high  cost  of  labor  in  our  State  make  it  impossible  for 
us  to  compete  with  those  countries.  Our  trade  in  Central 
America,  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  Japan  and  Ct^ina  is 
improving  some,  but  these  countries  can  take  but  limited 
quantities.  Our  main  and  almost  only  market  is  in  the  U.  S. 
The  American  people,  however,  will  not  drink  wine  except  to 
a  limited  extent.  Our  exportations  from  this  State  for  the  first 
seven  months  of  1892  are  actually  less  than  those  for  the 
same  period  of  1891.  The  large  surplus  mentioned  above, 
your  commtttee  f-onsiders  the  real  cause  of  the  low  prices 
that  prevail.  Our  annual  importations  of  wine  from  all 
countries  do  not  exceed  5,000,000  gallons.  If  these  im- 
portations would  cease  entirely,  there  would  still  be  a  large 
surplus.  In  time  we  may  be  able  to  pirtly  replace  them 
with  our  own  product,  but  the  finer  and  well-established 
brands  of  France,  Germany  and  Spain  will  be  extensively 
mported  for  many  years  come.  It  is  a  well-established 
fact  that  the  price  of  a  product  is  low,  if  more  is  produced 
than  the  popular  demand  calls  for.  Under  our  tariff  laws,  it 
is  passible  for  manufacturers  and  producers  to  amass  great 
wealth  in  certain  lines,  and  just  as  soon  as  the  public  real- 
izes this  there  is  a  rush  and  boom,  with  the  result  that  ere 
long  more  is  produced  than  required,  parties  underbid  each 
other,  sell  at  cost  and  below,  many  go  into  bankruptcy,  and 
finally  a  combination  or  trust  is  made,  the  production  cur- 


tailed, prices  put  up  and  maintained  as  long  as  the  combi- 
nation lasts,  and  often  much  money  is  made  by  those  in- 
terested.   It  has  been  the  same  with  our  industry,  hence 
the  demoralization.    We  have  planted  vineyards  during  a 
period  of  excitement  without  knowing  what  to  do  with  the 
wine  afier  it  is  made.    Using  the  words  of  Senator  Stan- 
ford, "  Making  wine  for  the  million."    The  million  will  not 
drink  wine,  and  is  leaving  us  beautifully  in  the  lurch,  and 
the  sooner  we  realize  this,  so  much  better  for  us.  Although 
this  year's  crop  is  known  to  be  very  short,  the  price  of 
wine  has  advanced  but  little,  which  is  undoubtedly  due  to 
the  large  stock  on  hand  in  this  State,  New  York,  New 
Orleans  and  Chicago,  but  principally  to  the  fear  of  a  full 
crop  the  year  following.    There  are  now  about  19,000,000 
gallons  in  California.    In  order  to  reduce  this  surplus  and 
to  be  prepared  should  the  next  year's  crop  be  large,  your 
committee  advises  that  25  per  cent  of  this  season's  grapes 
be  either  dried  or  distilled,  and  the  brandy  held  in  bond 
for  three  years  or  exported.    It  suggests  that  a  distillery  be 
bought  or  built;  that  every  grower  who  has  not  decided  to 
dry  his  share  deliver  25  per  cent  of  his  crop  at  this  dis- 
tillery to  be  made  into   brandy;  that  three  trustees  be 
elected  by  those  interested;  that  after  giving  adequate 
bonds,  the  brandy  be  entrusted  to  them,  with  power  to  sell 
at  the  best  obtainable  price,  provided  it  leaves  the  U.  S., 
and  cannot  be  reimported  without  paying  duty,  or  to  hold 
in  bond  for  three  years,  as  the  individual  owners  may  elect, 
the  proposed  distillery  to  be  paid  for  pro  rata  to  the  acreage 
of  the  vineyards  directly  interested  and  cer  ificates  issued. 
Sufficient  brandy  would  be  sold  for  cash  to  pay  for  the 
plant.    The  committee  further  advises  that  experiments  be 
made  in  drying  grapes  otherwise  than  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  as  the  latter  cannot  be  relied  on  in  our  climate.  For 
a  good  quality  of  dried  wine  grapes  from  3J  to  3J  cents 
per  pound  can  be  realized  this  season,  which  is  equal  to 
from  $16  to  $17.50  per  ton  green,  and  (or  which  cash  can  be 
had  on  delivery.    If  such  a  combination  is  entered  into 
by  our  growers,  those  of  other  districts  will  join  us,  and  we 
will  wipe  out  the  surplus,  and  the  price  of  wine  will  re- 
spond at  once  and  advance,  and  thereafter  regulate  itself. 
Our  vineyards  would  be  worth  in  the  market  as  much  as  a 
prune  orchard  in  full  bearing,  and  the  industry  could  be 
kept  on  a  paying  basis  by  reducing  or  increasing  the  dried 
grape  or  brandy  output  as  the  condition  of  the  crop  might 
warrant.    The  committee  further  advises  that  an  associa- 
tion be  formed  with  an  office  in  San  Jose,  open  all  day  to 
members   and    with  a  salaried    secretary;  that  regular 
monthly  meetings  be  held  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
matters  of  interest  to  the  members,  and  that  the  secretary 
issue  bulletins  from  time  to  time  giving  statistics,  condi- 
tions of  crop  and  wine  market  and  other  information  to 
members  only.  Wm  Wehner, 

Chairman  of  Committee. 


Wide  or  Narrow  Tires. 

Our  readers  will  be  interested  to  see  a  statement  on  this 
mooted  subject  which  the  famous  wagon-builder,  Clem. 
Studebaker,  writes  for  xhs  Breeders'  Gazette:  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  general  adoption  of  wide  tires  would 
work  less  harm  to  poor  roads  than  would  narrow  tires. 
Broad  tires  for  wagons,  of  any  width  that  would  be  prac- 
tical, would  not,  in  my  opinion,  make  good  roads.  They 
would  simply  have  less  tendency  to  cut  up  poor  roads 
than  would  the  narrow  tire.  The  harm  to  wagon  roads 
commonly  occurs  when  the  surface  is  saturated  with  rain 
and  the  roadbed  is  soft  and  yielding.  At  such  times  loaded 
vehicles  fitted  with  wheels  with  narrow  tires  cut  out  ruts  in 
the  roadway  more  or  less  deep,  according  to  the  length  of 
the  wet  spell  and  the  frequency  of  the  passage  of  such 
vehicles.  When,  however,  the  roadbed  is  solid  and  care 
is  taken  to  promptly  fill  up  inequalities  which  may  be 
created  by  reason  of  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  surface,  in 
such  event  narrow  tires  are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  no 
disadvantage  to  the  roadbed,  while  they  are  unquestion- 
ably of  greater  advantage  to  the  vehicle.  Narrow  tires 
tend  to  lighter  draft  in  drawing  loads  over  smooth  roads 
and  over  soft  roads.  Over  surfaces  that  are  sandy  or 
merely  yieldmg  in  their  nature  the  wide-tire  wagons  give 
the  best  results.  The  wide-tire  wagons  are  accordingly 
better  for  general  field  use.  We  have,  by  the  aid  of  a 
dynamometer,  made  a  series  of  exhaustive  experiments  with 
the  wide  and  narrow-tire  wagons,  and  the  result  of  these 
experiments  justifies  the  statement  contained  in  the  fore- 
going Concerning  the  disposition  of  manufacturers  toward 
the  construction  of  vehicles  with  wide  tires,  I  may  say  that 
we  are  prepared  to  manufacture  these  wagons  in  accord- 
ance with  the  demands  of  the  market.  It  is  nevertheless 
true  that  the  supply  of  timber  for  fellies  for  wide-tire 
wagons  is  less  abundant  than  that  which  is  suitable  for 
narrow  tires.  On  this  account  wide-tire  wagons  are  more 
expensive  than  those  which  have  the  usual  tire,  and  in 
case  of  a  greatly  increased  demand  (or  them,  the  timber 
supply  of  this  nature  already  being  somewhat  scarce,  the 
tendency  will  be  to  still  higher  prices  for  wide-tire  wagons. 


Transfers  of  Recorded  Berkshires.  —  Jno.  G. 
Springer,  Secretary  American  Berkshiie  Association, 
Sprirgfield,  III.,  sends  the  following  transfers  of  Recorded 
Berkshires:  Redwood  Stumpy  24438  and  Model  Duke  III 
27840,  Andrew  Smith,  Redwood  Ciiy,  Cal ,  to  J.  E.  Alsford, 
Redwood  City,  Cal.;  Royal  George  27870,  Andrew  Smith 
to  J  E  Pleasants,  Santa  Ana,  Cal.;  Charmer's  Duke  27,- 
767,  John  H.  Temple,  Puento,  Cal.,  to  Sessions  &  Co.,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.;  Goldsmith  27,853  and  Cherry  Blossom Sallie 
III  27,854,  A.  J.  Lovejov  &  Son,  Roscoe,  Ills.,  to  Sessions 
&  Co,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  Andes  27821,  Callao  27  822, 
Cuzco  27  823,  Pa^co  27,824,  Lima  27,825,  Amazon  27  826, 
Anca  27  827,  and  Iquique  27,828,  Alfred  Seale,  Mayfield, 
Cal.,  to  E.  B.  Granadino,  Lima,  Peru,  South  America. 


The  sugar  factory  at  Alvarado  will  commence  handling 
beets  about  the  end  of  September.  The  growers  are  fear- 
ing an  early  and  wet  winter. 
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California  Fruit  in  New  York. 

A  Great  and  Growing  Trade. 
It  is  now  something  like  five  years  since  California  fruit 
became  a  recognized  article  of  merchandise  in  the  New 
York  market.  Each  year  has  shown  a  noteworthy  im- 
provement over  its  predecessor,  both  in  the  quantity  and 
the  quality  of  the  fruit  received.  But  the  trade  of  California 
with  the  eastern  markets  is  nevertheless  as  yet  in  its  in- 
fancy. 

There  is  no  question,  however,  but  that  next  season's 
record  will  show  a  very  decided  increase  in  volume  over 
the  present  season,  which  is  a  most  prosperous  one  for  all 
concerned  in  it,  from  the  grower  to  the  retailer.  Prices  are 
remunerative,  and  there  is  an  urgent  demand  as  a  result  of 
the  poor  condition  of  the  fruit  crops  nearer  by.  In  other 
words,  the  fruit  of  the  Pacific  coast  is  having  a  more  gen- 
eral introduction  this  year  than  ever  before,  and  it  is  put- 
ting its  best  foot  forward.  The  condition  of  the  fruit  all 
through  the  season  has  been  excellent,  though  just  at 
present,  owing  to  the  great  scarcity  of  refrigerator  cars,  it 
is  coming  forward  rather  riper  than  is  desirable.  Fruit  is 
now  being  received  daily,  and  there  are  daily  sales  at  auc- 
tion on  the  Erie  piers,  Nos.  20  and  21  North  River. 

The  sales  take  place  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning.  On 
Monday  last,  for  instance,  17  carloads  were  sold,  including 
which  the  total  receipts  of  California  fruit  so  far  this  season 
have  been  363  cars,  against  329  last  season.  The  fruit 
comes  in  both  refrigerator  and  ventilated  cars.  The  mini- 
mum capacity  of  a  refrigerator  car  is  24,000  pounds,  al- 
though very  frequently  there  are  28,000  pounds  to  a  car. 
The  ventilated  cars  have  a  minimum  capacity  of  20,000 
pounds,  and  frequently  run  as  high  as  24,000  pounds. 
These  cars  coming  as  freight  last  year  made  the  trip  from 
San  Francisco  in  an  average  of  13  days.  This  year  they 
come  through  in  about  9  days.  With  the  increase  in  busi- 
ness, there  has  naturally  been  a  corresponding  increase  in 
the  number  of  receivers.  There  are  now  in  New  York 
city  five  receivers  of  California  ^ruit.  The  largest  is  the 
Porter  Bros.  Co.  at  211  and  213  Franklin  street.  In  addi- 
tion to  receiving  and  selling  goods  on  commission,  this 
company  purchases  outright  a  large  amount  of  fruit,  and 
the  plan  has  consequently  been  most  successful,  as  far  as 
they  are  concerned,  on  account  of  the  high  prices  that  have 
been  obtained.  The  second  largest  receiver  is  Mr.  E.  L. 
Goodsell,  and  the  other  three  receivers  are  Sgobel  &  Day, 
P.  Ruhlman  &  Co.  and  Barnett  Bros.  Mr.  Goodsell  sells 
his  own  fruit  at  auction,  but  Brown  &  Seccomb,  the  well- 
known  fruit  auctioneers,  sell  for  all  the  other  receivers. 

The  fruit  this  year  differs  very  little  from  that  of  last 
year.  It  comprises  cherries,  apricols,  peaches,  plums  and 
pears.  Grapes  are  just  commencing,  and  a  few  nectarines 
and  fresh  figs  have  come  this  season  and  have  been  given 
such  a  kind  reception  that  increased  quantities  will  come 
next  season. 

Nearly  all  the  fruit  starts  from  California  by  the  Southern 
Pacific  over  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains  to  Ogden.  The 
Union  Pacific  then  brings  most  of  the  cars  to  Omaha,  al- 
though the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  gets  some  of  this  busi- 
ness. All  the  lines  running  from  Omaha  to  Chicago  have 
their  proportion  of  the  fruit,  and,  as  already  stated,  the  Erie 
has  a  monopoly  of  the  traffic  east  of  Chicago.  The  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  carries  a  small  portion  of  the  fruit 
to  Chicago.  They  have  provided  a  new  style  of  re- 
frigerator car  for  the  purpose,  called  the  "  Hanrahan." 

As  an  item  of  interest,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  five 
cars  of  fruit  come  forward  every  week,  and  are  shipped  to 
England  on  the  White  Star  steamers  that  sail  on  Wednes- 
day. Returns  have  been  received  from  the  first  two  ship- 
ments, and  they  have  not  been  satisfactory.  The  ship- 
ments are  an  experiment,  and  will,  we  are  informed,  be 
continued,  even  though  unprofitable,  until  the  end  of  the 
season  as  a  sort  of  fruit  educational  measure.  What  fruit, 
however,  has  arrived  in  England  has  been  in  splendid  con- 
dition, and  the  opinion  prevails  here  that  our  California 
friends  have  only  to  find  out  the  kind  of  fruit  and  the  time 
it  is  wanted  to  make  the  foreign-market  idea  a  success. 
The  California  Bartlett  pears,  for  instance,  have  to  come 
into  competition  with  French  pears,  which  sell  at  a  very 
low  price  in  England.  The  peaches  did  better  than  any 
of  the  other  fruits,  as  far  as  prices  were  concerned. 

According  to  late  advices  from  San  Francisco,  California 
fruit  is  making  as  much  headway  in  other  markets  as  at 
New  York.  On  August  9"h,  for  instance,  five  special 
trains  of  fruit  went  over  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains  ag- 
gregating 65  cars.  They  were  loaded  with  peaches,  plums, 
pears  and  a  few  grapes.  For  the  five  preceding  days  the 
number  of  carloads  was  respectively  40,  30,  36,  62  and  50, 
and  the  total  shipments  for  the  seven  days  were  318  car- 
loads, containing  3816  tons,  or  7,632,000  pounds,  which  is 
a  daily  average  of  45^  cars,  containing  562  tons,  or  i,- 
124  000  pounds  of  green  fruit.  After  the  mountains  are 
climbed,  and  Truckee  is  reached,  the  trains  are  combined 
in  such  a  way  that  60  or  65  cars  are  put  into  three  trains 
and  forwarded  to  Ogden,  where  the  Union  Pacific  takes 
them  and  hauls  them  in  about  the  same  way  on  to  Omaha. 
A  less  number  of  cars  is  made  into  trains  at  Truckee  in  a 
proportionate  way,  so  that  the  mountain  section  of  the  road 
has  an  activity  in  the  movement  of  trains  that  can  hardly 
be  appreciated  by  those  on  other  parts  of  the  Central  Pa- 
cific, and  the  train  dispatchers  for  that  division  are  a  very 
busy  set  of  men  in  keeping  these  extra  trains  on  the  move 
through  the  snowsheds  and  out  of  the  way  of  the  regular 
passenger  and  freight  trains.  These  extra  trains  have  a 
limited  time  of  48  hours  to  Ogden  from  Sacramento,  and 
are,  it  is  said,  making  the  schedule-time  with  remarkable 
regularity.  The  number  of  cars  sent  East  from  California 
up  to  August  1 2th  was  1583,  or  150  cars  in  excess  of  the 
same  period  last  year.  To  put  the  matter  in  still  another 
way,  it  can  be  stated  that  18,996  toni,  or  37,992,000 
pounds  of  fruit  have  been  shipped  so  far  this  season,  as 


against  17,196  tons,  or  34,392,000  pounds  for  the  same  time 
in  1891,  being  an  increase  of  3,6co,ooo  pounds. 

Mr.  Doe,  the  manager  of  the  Porter  Bros.  Co.,  says  the 
season's  business  showed  a  decided  improvement.  The 
company  was  receiving  fully  50  per  cent  more  than  last 
season.  The  fruit  had  been  arriving  in  good  condition,  and 
owing  to  the  light  crop  of  the  domestic  fruit,  it  had  found  a 
ready  sale.  Mr.  Doe  thought  further  that  the  demand 
would  continue  until  the  end  of  the  season,  and  he  was  ad- 
vising free  shipments. 

At  the  office  of  Brown  &  Seccomb,  the  New  York  fruit 
auctioneers,  Mr.  Brown  said  that  the  California  fruit  busi- 
ness had  this  year  shown  a  decided  improvement.  The 
fruit  had  arrived  in  good  condition,  and  had  brought  good 
prices.  Practically  all  the  fruit,  Mr.  Brown  said,  was  sold 
at  auction  on  the  Erie  piers,  and  it  was  receiving  far  more 
general  distribution  than  during  any  of  the  previous  years. 
The  packing  this  season  had  shown  considerable  improve- 
ment, and  that  and  the  faster  train  service  had  much  to  do 
with  the  improved  condition  in  which  the  fruit  arrived. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Goodsell  put  the  matter  in  this  form:  "The 
action  of  the  railroad  companies  in  putting  on  the  new  ex- 
pedited train  service  has  been  the  greatest  possible  boon  to 
the  California  producers,  as  well  as  the  buyers  at  this  end, 
and  fruit  has  been  coming  through  to  New  York  in  from 
eight  to  nine  days,  with  some  exceptions,  and  in  conse- 
quence has  landed  in  splendid  condition,  and  I  believe  the 
trade  has  generally  made  money. 

"  Prices  on  Bartlett  pears  have  ranged  about  15  cents 
per  box  less  than  in  1890,  while  on  peaches,  up  to  the 
present,  the  average  has  been  slightly  higher.  In  plums 
and  prunes,  prices  have  ruled  generally  lower,  while  of 
course  it  is  too  early  to  base  any  comparative  estimate  on 
the  grape  results.  In  cherries  a  better  market  existed  this 
season  at  more  profitable  prices  than  it  did  in  1890,  com- 
paratively speaking;  therefore  the  market  of  1892  ud  to  the 
present  will  be  the  cause  of  a  very  great  development  to 
the  California  green-fruit  industry,  and  the  very  greatest 
increased  acreage  must  exist  in  consequence.  The  outlook 
for  the  coming  ten  days  is  that  less  supplies  will  reach  this 
market,  and  a  better  state  of  affairs  ought  to  be  expected 
all  around." — N.  Y.  Commercial  Bulletin. 


Pushing  the  Trade  in  England. 

Tht  Hecord- I/nion  of  August  31  says  that  the  seventh 
European  special,  consisting  of  five  cars  of  selected  Cali- 
fornia fruit,  was  sent  out  the  night  before  by  the  California 
Fruit  Transportation  Company.  Two  cars  were  by  A.  T. 
Hatch,  from  Suisun;  one  by  J.  Z.  Anderson  and  A.  Block, 
from  San  Jose;  one  from  Gregory  Brothers  Company, 
loaded  at  Placerville,  and  one  from  the  Cooperative  Fruit 
Company  of  Auburn.  This  shipment  will  cross  the  ocean 
on  the  steamer  Teutonic. 

The  results  of  the  last  shipment,  which  was  sold  in  Liver- 
pool and  London  on  last  Friday,  are  very  good,  realizing  as 
high  as  17s  6d  per  box  for  pears.  In  an  interview  last 
evening  with  G.  H.  Appel,  agent  for  the  California  Fruit 
Transportation  Company,  he  said: 

"  I  have  cable  advices  to  the  eflFect  that  shipments  from 
now  on  should  realize  good  prices,  and  that  if  we  will  con- 
tinue regular  shippers  up  to  December,  they  will  revolu- 
tionize the  trade  over  there,  making  a  good  demand  for  the 
coming  season,  and  giving  California  fruits  precedence  over 
fruits  from  other  countries. 

"  What  is  wanted  there  is  large,  fine-colored,  handsome- 
appearing  fruit.  The  brands  of  the  shippers  who  have 
been  forwarding  regularly  by  these  trains  have  become 
established,  so  that  for  the  English  trade  next  season  they 
will  require  no  introduction. 

"  I  have  here  extracts  from  English  papers,  which  will 
give  you  an  idea  of  the  favorable  comments  made  on  the  in- 
troduction of  California  fruit  into  Great  Britain.  We  trust 
that  shippers  will  give  us  their  hearty  support  in  the  con- 
tinuance of  regular  shipments  during  the  remainder  of  the 
season,  as  we  now  feel  that  it  is  on  a  paying  basis,  and  it  is 
our  wish  to  give  this  benefit  to  the  shippers,  especially 
when  the  domestic  markets  are  filled  and  the  results  are 
evidently  so  unsatisfactory." 

Mr.  Appel  stated  that  among  last  night's  shipments  was 
a  box  of  tuberoses,  sent  by  Captain  W.  M.  Siddons  to  his 
daughter  Nellie,  who  is  now  in  Paris.  He  said  they  would 
endeavor  to  handle  the  package  to  good  advantage,  so  the 
contents  might  arrive  in  good  shape. 

"  This  experiment,"  said  Mr.  Appel,  "  may  develop  the 
fact  that  the  transportation  of  flowers  from  California  to 
Chicago  and  New  York  for  the  World's  Fair,  next  season, 
would  be  a  feasible  and  profitable  undertaking." 

A  neat  stroke  was  accomplished  when  fruit  of  various 
kinds  was  forwarded  to  the  Queen.  Many  of  the  English 
papers  have  given  space  to  the  fact,  which  is  worth  tens  of 
thousands  of  dollars  as  an  advertisement.  All  of  the  pa- 
pers speak  of  the  excellence  of  the  California  fruit. 
Peaches,  pears,  plums,  nectarines,  and  prunes  were  for- 
warded to  the  Queen. 

The  English  agents  have  written  to  Mr.  Hatch  as  fol- 
lows: "  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  fruit  has  attracted  a 
considerable  amount  of  attention,  and  we  believe  that  once 
the  buyers  obtain  confidence  in  its  keeping  quality,  re- 
munerative rates  will  be  realized.  Your  pears  were  in  bet- 
ter condition  than  others,  and  we  forwarded  most  of  them 
to  London." 


Another  Market. 

Cloverdale,  Sept  i,  1892. 
To  THE  Editor  : — One  fact  should  be  known  by  the 
prunegrower.  It  will  give  him  courage.  The  writer  has 
persevered  in  planting,  year  after  year,  as  the  redwood 
bottom  lands  could  be  cleared  of  the  debris  of  sawmill  op- 
erations, until  he  is  afraid  to  state  bow  many  acres  are  in 
prunes.  But  there  are  enough  to  cause  his  neighbors  to 
wonder  wbat,he  will  do  with  the  fruit.    They  say  there 


will  be  no  market  by  and  by,  everybody,  everywhere,  seems 
to  be  planting  prunes.  What  will  you  do  if  they  decline 
in  price  to  half  a  cent,  or  $10  per  ton  for  them  green  ? 

Well,  let  them  decline  if  the  markets  so  will  it.  Fruit 
may  be  cheap  and  dull  of  sale,  but  pork  is  as  good  as  gold 
coin.    Operators  cannot  corner  pork. 

L.  W.  RIdenhour,  on  Russian  river,  has  pursued  mixed 
farming  for  over  30  years.  He  is  a  good  observer.  His 
small  prune  orchard,  at  seven  years,  bore  an  average  of  400 
pounds  per  tree  in  1891.  He  states  that  prunes,  pound  for 
pound,  are  as  good  for  fattening  hogs  as  corn.  One  acre 
is  good  for  ten  times  as  big  a  yield,  and  the  pigs  harvest 
the  crop  and  keep  the  orchard  free  of  insects. 

I  feel  like  a  general  who  has  provided  lor  a  safe  retreat 
before  going  into  battle.  The  prune  market  cannot  be 
cornered  in  California.  J.  B.  A. 


(She  "V^'J^EY/rRD. 


Vineyards  in  Southern  California. 

Hon.  J.  De  Barth  Shorb,  Viticultural  Commissioner  for 
the  State  at  large  and  special  committee  on  the  Anaheim 
disease,  has  filed  with  the  Viticultural  Commissioners  the 
following  report  on  the  condition  of  the  vineyards  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  State  : 

The  vineyards  of  the  counties  of  Los  Angeles,  Orange, 
San  Bernardino  and  San  Diego  may  be  generally  said  to  be 
in  better  condition  than  they  were  when  the  special  in- 
vestigation into  the  Anaheim  disease  was  stopped  in  the 
beginning  of  1891. 

Since  that  time  there  has  been  a  steady  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  disease  among  the  vines.  In  some  places  it 
seems  to  have  quite  disappeared.  The  present  condition 
of  the  vines  in  the  difTerent  counties  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows  : 

LOS  ANGELES  AND  SAN  BERNARDINO  COUNTIES. 

The  vineyards  in  the  San  Gabriel  district  are  in  good 
condition  on  the  whole.  A  few  cases  of  Anaheim  disease 
may  be  scattered  about,  but  none  have  been  noticed  in 
which  the  disease  had  started  after  the  foliage  had  been 
put  out.  All  the  cases  seen  were  of  old  standing,  i.  e.,  the 
vines  had  been  attacked  some  time  during  the  previous 
seasons.  In  the  Lamanda  Park  and  Sierra  Madre  dis- 
tricts there  was  a  little  more  disease,  and  a  few  vines— not 
more  than  half  a  dozen — were  seen  in  which  the  disease 
had  asserted  itself  after  the  foliage  had  been  put  out  this 
season.  Nevertheless  there  was  a  marked  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  the  vines. 

At  Pomona  and  Spadra,  where  the  vines  bad  been  prop- 
erly cared  for,  there  were  a  very  few  old  cases  of  disease, 
but  no  new  ones.  In  this  section  many  of  the  vines  had 
been  taken  up  to  make  room  for  fruit  trees.  Already 
over  a  fourth  of  the  acreage  listed  in  the  new  directory 
published  by  the  board  has  been  uprooted,  and  more  will 
follow. 

In  the  San  Fernando  valley  district,  in  which  may  be  in- 
cluded Glendale  and  Tropico,  some  of  the  vineyards  are  in 
splendid  condition.  Others  are  not  in  such  good  condi- 
tion. Some  have  been  quite  neglected;  others  only  par- 
tially cared  for,  and  in  these,  various  diseases  have  done 
much  mischief.  The  best  vineyards  are  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  valley.  One  of  these,  some  200  acres  in  extent,  is 
in  splendid  condition.  It  does  not  show  any  sign  of  the 
Anaheim  disease,  and  indeed  has  never  been  afHicted  with 
that  malady. 

In  the  La  Canada  district  many  of  the  vines  have  been 
taken  out,  and  many  will  follow  in  the  fall.  The  vines 
which  are  left  are  in  good  condion.  There  are  a  few  scat- 
tered cases  of  disease,  all  of  old  standing,  but  in  some 
vineyards  no  disease  was  seen. 

In  most  of  the  vineyards  throughout  the  country,  though 
not  in  all,  there  might  be  s«en  either  small  patches  of 
vines  or  single  plants  affected  by  chlorosis,  and  there  were 
also  some  sunburn.  As  a  whole,  the  indications  are  for  a 
good  crop,  and  in  places  for  a  very  good  one.  In  the 
Ontario  district  the  vineyards  were  all  in  excellent  condi- 
tion, having  been  well  cared  for.  Not  a  single  case  of  dis- 
ease was  seen  in  Ontario  itself.  A  few  miles  from  the 
township  there  is  an  old  vineyard  of  Mission  vines  over  20 
years  of  age.  This  has  suffered  in  a  few  isolated  patches 
of  small  area  from  Anaheim  disease.  There  are  stiil  a  few 
diseased  vines,  but  they  are  all  of  old  standinir,  and  are 
confined  to  originally  diseased  areas.  The  rest  of  the 
vineyard  is  in  excellent  condition. 

In  the  Cucamonga  district  many  of  the  vineyards  are  in 
good  condition,  though  in  a  few  there  was  a  considerable 
amount  of  disease,  several  vines  having  been  attacked  after 
the  foliage  had  been  put  out  this  year,  but  even  here  there 
seemed  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  disease.  In  this  dis- 
trict there  was  also  a  considerable  amount  of  chlorosis, 
and  in  one  vineyard  many  vines  were  affected  with  Spanish 
measles. 

ORANGE  COUNTY. 

In  the  county  of  Orange,  where  the  disease  first  origi- 
nated and  where  practically  every  vine  was  destroyed,  all 
the  young  vines  recently  planted  are  in  a  very  flourishing 
condition,  and  it  may  be  said  with  confidence  that  the  dis- 
ease has  here  run  its  decimating  course.  Although  this  is 
the  case,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  the  large  acreage  in  vines 
which  formerly  beautified  and  enriched  that  district  will 
ever  be  reestablished,  as  the  demoralized  condition  of  both 
the  wine  and  the  raisin  markets,  gives  small  hopes  of  satis- 
factory returns  on  the  capital,  time  and  labor  necessary  to 
be  invested  in  building  up  those  industries. 

SAN  DIEGO  COUNTY. 

In  the  county  of  San  Diego,  and  especially  in  the  Cajon 
valley,  the  vines  are  in  a  remarkably  healthy  condition,  and 
will  produce  this  year  an  average  crop  of  grapes.  All 
evidences  of  recent  incursions  of  disease  have  disappeared, 
and  in  fact  at  no  time  in  this  very  fruitful  valley  had  it  ever 
taken  a  very  strong  hold.    It  will  be  remembered  that 
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was  in  the  valley  of  the  Cajon  where  the  governmental 
scientist,  sent  out  from  Washington  to  examine  into  this 
remarkable  disease,  saw  evidences  of  it  throughout  all  the 
vineyards,  and  announced  to  the  people,  as  the  result  of 
h\s  investigations,  that  within  another  year  there  would  not 
toe  enough  grapes  grown  in  the  valley  to  supply  the  home 
consumption  of  table  grapes  in  San  Diego  city  and  county. 
I  was  assured  by  one  gentleman  in  charge  of  the  largest 
vineyards  there,  that  this  untruthful  statement  has  cost  the 
Cajon  valley  not  less  than  $200,000,  by  frightening  away 
intending  investors.    It  is  true  that  at  the  time  this  state- 
ment was  made  the  disease  had  made  inroads  in  some  of 
the  vineyards,  and  in  some  places  a  general  languishing 
condition  of  the  vines  was  observable;  but  this  condition 
was  probably  brought  about  more  from  an  inadequate  sup- 
ply of  water  for  irrigation  at  the  time,  and  from  an  alkali 
soil  in  some  places,  rather  than  from  the  effects  of  the 
Anaheim  disease  itself. 

From  want  of  time,  no  recent  examination  of  the  vine- 
yards in  Ventura,  Santa  Barbara  or  the  San  Joaquin  valley 
counties  has  been  made,  but  from  statements  of  reliable 
parties  residing  in  these  counties,  I  am  assured  that  a  gen- 
eral improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  vines  is  every- 
where observable.  J.  De  Barth  Shore, 

Commissioner, 

Vines  in  Sonoma  District. 

I.  De  Turk,  Commissioner  of  the  Sonoma  district,  sub 
mils  the  following  as  his  annual  report: 

Since  my  last  report,  made  in  1890,  there  has  been  little 
or  no  planting  of  new  vineyards  in  this  district.  The  prices 
that  have  been  realized  for  wines  have  been  so  unsatisfac- 
tory that  nobody  is  encouraged  to  plant,  and  in  the  mean 
time  the  phylloxera  has  been  steadily  advancing  up  the 
Los  Guilicos  and  Bennett  valleys  toward  Santa  Rosa.  What 
little  planting  has  been  done  has  been  largely  in  the  nature 
of  setting  out  resistant  stock  in  the  vineyards  already  de- 
vastated by  the  phylloxera,  and  I  have  doubts  that  the  area 
in  vines  in  this  district  is  as  large  as  it  was  in  1890,  when 
there  was  reported  24,450  acres  of  vines,  of  which  22,585 
were  in  bearing.  Another  cause  that  has  contributed  to  the 
loss  of  acreage  has  been  the  uprooting  of  vineyards  by  dis 
couraged  growers  who  have  planted  orchards  and  other 
crops  instead. 

Aside  from  the  phylloxera  the  district  has  been  remark- 
ably free  from  insect  pests.  The  "  flea  beetle "  and  the 
thrip  have  appeared,  but  have  not  done  much  damage. 

The  vintage  of  1891  was  very  favorable,  and  if  the  qual 
ity  and  quantity  of  the  wine  produced  are  to  be  taken  as  in 
dications  of  success,  it  was  one  of  the  most  successful  ever 
known  in  the  district.    The  '91  wines,  I  believe,  will  turn 
out  remarkably  good,  but  unfortunately  the  prices  are  not 
what  is  wanted. 

The  vintage  of  '92  will  be  at  least  33^^  per  cent  short  in 
Sonoma  county.  The  spring  frosts  did  much  damage,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Los  Guilicos  valley  and  other  adjoining  sec- 
tions. This  disaster  was  followed  by  several  weeks  of  un- 
seasonable and  unusual  cold  weather,  which  further  aggra- 
vated the  situation,  and  reduced  the  crop.  This  has  made 
holders  of  '91  and  older  wines  in  the  country  very  slow 
about  disposing  of  their  holdings,  and  there  is  little  willing- 
ness to  sell,  all  believing  that  the  short  crops  must  eventu- 
ally make  better  prices. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  A.  V.  La  Motte  of  Glen 
Ellen,  Mr.  Oulevy  of  Kohler  &  Frohling's  cellar  at  Glen 
Ellen,  and  Mr.  D.  D.  Davisson  of  Sonoma,  as  well  as  by 
personal  observation,  I  am  able  to  give  some  information 
as  to  the  extent  of  planting  with  resistant  vines  in  Sonoma 
valley,  around  Glen  Ellen,  and  in  the  Los  Guilicos  valley. 
I  should  estimate  the  acreage  in  resistant  stock  as  follows: 

Grafted  and  in  full  bearing,  500  acres. 

Grafted  and  beginning  to  bear,  500  acres. 

Not  yet  grafted,  700  acres. 

This  is  a  good  showing,  but  it  will  be  improved  upon 
largely  when  there  is  the  least  sign  of  a  revival  in  the  price 
of  wine.  Let  some  encouragement  be  given  to  the  pro- 
ducers and  there  will  be  many  who  will  set  about  planting 
resistant  stock  and  bringing  a  vineyard  into  bearing,  la- 
borious and  expensive  as  it  is. 


•She  @tock  ^af^d. 


Praudnlent  Cattle  Foods. 

To  THE  Editor: — The  New  Hampshire  Experiment 
Station,  in  a  recently  issued  bulletin,  gives  some  facts  about 
the  composition  of  certain  condimental  cattle  foods  and 
condition  powders,  that  have  been  palmed  off  on  stockmen 
in  large  quantities,  as  the  very  essence  of  concentrated 
nutrition. 

The  bulletin  referred  to  comments  rather  severely  on  the 
facts,  as  shown  by  analyses  made  by  the  station  chemist. 
One  of  the  foods  analyzed  was  made  in  Pennsylvania  and 
sold  at  $6  per  100  pounds.  The  analysis  showed  the  food 
to  be  wheat-middlings,  to  which  had  been  added  some 
fenugreek  and  about  two  per  cent  of  common  salt. 

Another  is  a  ''condition  powder,"  manufactured  in  New 
York  city  and  sold  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  per  three-pound 
package.  "  In  appearance  it  resembled  a  mixture  of  corn- 
meal  and  cottonseed-meal,  and  it  had  a  saline  taste  and 
strong  odor  of  fenugreek.'' 

A  Vewmont  "food,"  with  a  strong  saline  taste  and  odor 
of  fenugreek,  sold  at  $8  per  100  pounds,  and  on  analysis 
compared  with  cottonseed-meal  as  under: 

"Food." 
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elusion  it  is  hoped  that  the  people  of  this  State  will  be  cau- 
tious about  paying  exorbitaDt  prices,  like  $8  per  100  pounds 
for  so-called  '  concentrated  cattle-foods,'  when  cottonseed 
and  gluten  meals  can  be  purchased  for  one-sixth  that  price, 
and  sulphur,  salts,  etc.,  for  a  few  cents  per  pound." 

We  give  the  above  facts  from  an  authenticated  source, 
as  a  "  word  of  caution  "  to  our  readers  who  are  interested 
in  the  well-being  and  well-doing  of  their  livestock. 

From  personal  observation  and  long  experience  among 
farm  animals  of  all  kinds,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  express- 
ing the  opinion  that  fully  nine-tenths  of  the  money  spent 
on  artificial,  "concentrated,"  and,  sometimes,  spiced 
"  foods,"  would  be  worth  five  times  more  if  paid  out  for 
pure  and  wholesome  ground  wheat,  barley,  peas  or  oats, 
which,  when  judiciously  used,  with  the  addition  of  a  mod- 
erate quantity  of  vegetables  when  there  is  no  green  grass, 
is  the  best  spice  that  can  be  given,  besides  the  usual  allow- 
ance of  sound,  sweet  hay.  If  cattle  and  horses  do  not 
thrive  on  such  food  as  the  above,  all  of  which  can  be  pro- 
duced on  the  farm,  then  there  is  most  likely  something 
wrong  in  the  management.  Let  a  little  more  of  the  per- 
sonal supervision  of  the  owner  be  added;  let  him  see  that 
the  food  is  fed  in  proper  quantities  to  each  animal,  with 
the  variation  in  kind  that  is  frequently  necessary  to  make 
the  animals  do  the  best  they  can  be  made  to  do,  whether 
the  aim  be  for  the  growth  of  flesh  in  cattle  and  swine,  bone 
and  muscle  in  the  horse,  wool  in  sheep,  or  dairy  products 
from  the  cow. 

All  these  can  be  produced  more  economically  by  a  judi 
.cious  use  of  the  products  of  the  farm  than  by  buying  high 
priced  "  foods,"  which  are  not  only  high-priced  in  name, 
but  in  fact. 

It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  use  means  by  which  an  ani 
mal  will  be  tempted  to  eat,  when  confined  to  the  stall  the 
greater  part  of  the  time,  but  we  have  never  found  the  use 
of  spiced  food  necessary,  even  when  pushing  an  animal  to 
make  a  rapid  growth.  If  an  animal  will  not  grow  well  and 
quickly  when  fed  with  such  food  as  is  named  above,  then  it 
is  not  of  the  sort  one  ought  to  keep  to  breed  from,  and  as 
to  feeding  such  for  the  butcher  it  is  an  unprofitable  busi 
ness,  a  waste  of  wholesome  food. 

"  The  survival  of  the  fittest "  well  applies  to  the  livestock 
industry  in  these  times  of  low  prices,  when  it  behooves  all 
stockmen  to  keep  only  that  class  of  animals  which  will 
make  the  best  returns  for  the  food  consumed. 

Breeder. 
Northern  California  Sheep  Ranges. 

Commencing  at  Oroville  and  traveling  through  the  coun 
try  north  about  five  miles  along  the  foothills,  the  character 
of  the  country  is  broken  land,  with  occasional  glades  of 
good  land,  even  suitable  for  garden  purposes.  It  is  not 
used  as  such,  however,  as  the  large  sheepraisers  run  their 
flocks  over  it  indiscriminately.  They  had  the  best  land 
patented  long  ago,  and  the  rest  is  lava  rock  with  bunches 
of  grass  in  the  interstices.  In  fine,  this  is  what  may  be 
called  a  g"od  sheep  range.  There  is  plenty  of  brush  to 
brouse  on  and  shelter  under  during  severe  storms. 

In  former  years  the  sheep  were  close  herded,  but  of  late 
they  have  been  turned  loose  all  winter,  and  it  is  a  positive 
fact  that  the  sheep  do  better  and  the  ranges  carry  one-third 
more  sheep.  The  coyotes  not  being  so  plentiful  is  a  great 
point  gained  in  allowing  sheep  to  be  loose-herded,  thanks 
to  the  bounty  of  $5  per  scalp;  it  ought  to  be  a  United 
States  law  and  be  $10  a  scalp,  then  these  vermin  would  all 
be  exterminated,  and  sheep,  turkeys  and  calves  wouH  have 
no  enemy  except  the  weather.  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  sheep- 
men do  not  look  after  that  at  all.  Every  sheepowner  in 
this  part  of  the  country  should  build  a  large  shed  on  every 
section  of  land — that  is,  on  every  640-acre  tract.  In  the 
shed  he  should  have  1 2-inch  V  shape  troughs  on  stands  a 
foot  high,  full  of  salt  in  large  lumps;  in  that  way  there 
would  be  no  waste  by  the  sheep  trampling  it  under  their 
feet,  as  there  is  when  small  salt  is  fed  on  the  ground.  The 
sheds  should  be  all  boarded  on  the  south  and  east  sides  to 
keep  out  the  rain ;  cold  in  California  does  not  hurt  sheep. 
Some  of  the  persons  ownimr  sheep  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try could  well  afford  to  build  sheds.  They  would  save  the 
cost  of  protection  against  the  elements  in  two  seasons  in 
lambing  alone,  not  to  speak  of  all  the  weak  yearlings  they 
would  protect  until  the  grass  came  in  large  quantities  in 
spring;  then  they  would  be  as  good  as  any  sheep  in  two 
months. 

Senator  Stanford's  large  range  is  fenced  by  creeks;  so  is 
Joe  Cone's,  and  the  least  such  men  ought  to  do  would  be 
to  give  their  sheep  shelter  while  they  are  poor  in  the  early 
spring.  If  those  men  would  show  an  example  it  would 
certainly  be  followed  by  others.  The  advantage  would  be 
in  raising  so  much  larger  proportion  of  the  lambs  dropped 
and  several  other  ways  too  numerous  to  mention. — Live 
Stock  Gazette. 


no  authentic  records  of  a  steer  being  made  to  weigh  4000 
pounds. 

The  above  is  the  nearest  approach  to  that  weight  we  ever 
heard  of  from  any  authentic  source.  We  wish  Mr.  Singer- 
ley  success  in  his  efforts  to  break  the  "record." 
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The  Dairy  and  Fertility. 

Reports  from  the  trade  in  eastern  cities  sho*  that  the  receipts  of 
butter  are  very  much  less  this  season  than  the  average  in  years  pre- 
vious. It  is  evident  also  that  the  production  is  very  much  less  from 
some  cause  or  other.  No  doubt  the  excessive  wet  weather  of  the 
spring  and  early  summer  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  matter  of 
production.  Another  cause  is  the  Bibcock  test  and  the  knowledge 
that  has  finally  percolated  into  the  comprehension  of  many  farmers 
that  their  cows  were  utterly  unfit  for  dairy  work.  Mr.  A.  Olson,  of 
Burnside,  Iowa,  writes  us  under  date  of  August  3.  and  says:  "Our 
creameries  all  have  separators,  from  one  up  to  six.  None  of  them 
are  getting  more  than  half  the  milk  this  seafon  that  they  got  last. 
The  cows  have  gone  to  Chicago  for  beef. " 

This  is  a  hopeful  sign,  and  if  this  weeding-out  process  continues, 
we  may  hope  in  a  few  years  to  see  the  dairy  business  on  a  fcundation 
where  the  larmer,  who  will  put  intelligence  in  it,  can  reap  better 
profits  from  it. 

The  above  is  from  Hoard's  Dairyman,  and  conveys  to 
us  the  idea  that  we  may  not  expect  to  receive  as  much 
eastern  butter  this  autumn  as  we  have  done  in  some  sea- 
sons past,  consequently,  California  dairymen  may  expect 
good  prices  for  a  prime  article  which  can  only  be  produced 
from  well-fed  cows  from  this  time  on  till  next  grass  season. 

Hay  is  both  abundant  and  cheap,  and  is  worth  more  to 
feed  to  good  cows  than  to  send  to  market.  Other  feed  is 
comparatively  cheap,  especially  barley,  which  is  one  of  the 
best  of  feeds  for  the  production  of  a  good  qualitv  of  butter, 
when  ground  into  meal  and  mixed  with  a  little  ciit  hay,  be- 
sides which  the  cows  should  have  all  the  hay  they  will  eat, 
with  the  addition  of  other  foods  by  way  of  variety,  as  the 
feeder  may  see  fit  to  use. 

Those  who  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  feeding  their 
cows  for  the  production  of  butter  will  be  surprised  to  find 
out  what  their  cows  can  produce  if  they  will  give  good 
feeding  a  fair  and  honest  trial.  But,  to  be  fair  to  the  cows 
it  must  be  begun  in  good  time,  that  is,  before  the  cows  be- 
gin to  fall  oflf  in  their  milk,  which,  when  once  they  do  and 
are  allowed  to  continue  to  shrink  for  any  length  of  time, 
it  is  next  to  impossible  to  recover  the  original  flow,  where- 
as if  they  are  held  up  to  it  by  good  feeding  and  not  al- 
lowed to  begin  to  give  less  milk  for  the  want  of  milk-pro- 
ducing food,  there  will  only  be  the  natural  shrinkage  due 
to  the  length  of  time  they  have  been  in  milk  since  calving. 

There  are  several  indirect  advantages  to  be  obtained,  as 
the  eflfects  of  good  feeding,  such  as  the  better  condition  of 
the  stock  and  the  continually  improving  condition  of  the 
land  upon  which  it  is  kept,  for,  while  poorly-kept,  half- 
starved  stock  of  any  kind  will  impoverish  land  just  as 
surely  as  continuous  grain-growing,  we  have  yet  to  hear  of 
the  man  whose  farm  has  become  poorer  by  keeping  a  lot 
of  well-fed  dairy  cows  upon  it,  whatever  the  disposition  of 
the  milk. 

There  is  very  little  exhaustion  of  the  soil  in  butter-mak- 
ing, where  the  skim  milk  is  fed  to  calves  or  pigs,  and  the 
manure  properly  taken  care  of.  Cheese-making  is  more 
exhaustive  than  butter-making,  and  selling  off  all  the  milk, 
still  more  so.  In  the  latter  business,  however,  there  is  so 
much  more  purchased  food  used,  or  at  any  rate  grain-feed- 
ing, that  the  impoverishment  that  would  naturally  be  due  to 
carrying  off  all  the  milk,  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  extra  feed  used  during  the  year. 

There  are  few,  if  any,  foods  composed  of  any  kind  of 
grain,  peas  or  beans,  or  the  oflTal  from  the  same,  but  will 
return  half  to  three-fourths  their  first  cost  in  manurial  value 
after  they  have  given  good  returns  in  either  dairy  produce 
or  growth  of  stock,  generally  to  the  full  value  of  the  food 
consumed. 

Where  additional  fertility  is  needed,  and  there  are  few 
places  where  it  is  not,  by  far  the  cheapest  method  of  ob- 
taining it  is  through  a  judicious  and  economical  system  of 
feeding  livestock. 

The  market  price  of  nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid,  the  most  expensive  ingredients  contained  in  the  best 
artificial  manures,  and  the  most  efficacious  aids  to  plant- 
growth,  is  in  many  cases  no  more  per  pound  in  stock-feed 
than  in  commercial  fertilizers,  esp'ecially  in  the  more  ni- 
trogenous foods,  such  as  oilcake  and  bran. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  these  can  be  bought  for  less 
than  their  real  value  as  fertilizers,  but  it  is  not  so  in  Cali- 
fornia. However,  at  present  prices,  it  is  better  for  stock- 
men to  buy  the  above  named  elements,  in  the  form  of  food, 
for  their  stock  than  to  pay  the  price  of  them  as  sold  in  com- 
mercial fertilizers. 


A  Two-Ton  Steer. 

Wm.  J.  Fowler  of  Monroe  county,  N.  Y.,  writes  as  fol- 
lows to  American  Cultivator: 

"A  fat  steer  to  be  made  to  weigh  4000  pounds  is  to  be  one  of  the 
attractions  at  the  Chicago  World's  Fair.  The  exhibit  is  to  be  made 
by  Wm.  M.  Singerley,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Philadelphia 
Record,  who  is  an  amateur  farmer  as  well.  It  is  claimed  that  in  size, 
weight  and  appearance  this  steer  will  beat  the  record.  If  it  reaches 
or  exceeds  the  4000  pounds  weight,  it  will;  otherwise  not.  Some  12 
or  13  years  ago  Wm.  and  Fiederick  Fellows,  farmcs  near  Scotts- 
ville,  on  the  Genesee  flats  in  this  county,  bred  and  fed  a  steer  which 
they  tried  hard  to  bring  up  to  the  two-ton  weight.  Had  they  suc- 
ceeded, they  could  have  sold  the  animal  for  $1  a  pound,  or  $4000. 
They  tried  hard  to  bring  it  up  to  the  required  weight,  but  could  not 
get  anything  higher  than  3950  or  3975.  The  animal  was.  when  I 
saw  it,  about  tour  years  old,  a  bright  red  in  color,  and  of  course  a 
mountain  of  flesh  and  fat.  It  had  been  carefully  bred  from  birth, 
ihe  effort  being  to  build  as  large  a  frame  and  put  as  much  flesh  on  it 
as  ever  was  borne  by  steer  before,  and  more  if  possible.  As  Mr. 
Singerley's  steer  does  not  yet  weigh  4000  pounds,  it  is  not  certain 
whether  the  old  record  can  be  beaten,  though  it  may." 

We  have  frequently  heard  people  talk  of  steers  that 


The  bulletin  pointedly  concludes  as  follows;   "  In  con-  I  weighed  two  tons,  but  have  always  contentjed  that  there  are 


Variation  in  Quality  of  Milk. 

The  English  Agricultural  Gazette  publishes  a  report  of 
the  milking  trials  at  the  Essex  Agricultural  Society's  Har 
low  Show.    Cows  in  any  class  giving  milk  containing  less 
than  12  per  cent  solids  are  disqualified. 

In  class  86,  cows  under  four  years  old,  is  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  the  uncertainty  of  a  test  of  one  milking  only,  as 
seems  to  have  been  the  case  at  this  show.  We  give  below 
a  full  report  on  the  class,  which  needs  no  further  comment. 
It  is  as  follows: 

Weight  of  Milk,  lbs.  Analysis. 
No.  (one  milking  only).    Total  Solids.  Fat. 

619  i55<  13-37  4-23 

617  i6Ji  10.85  1.85 

The  latter  cow  was  disqualified,  owing  to  the  abnormally 
poor  quality  of  the  milk  yielded  by  her  at  the  trial  milking. 
It  was  observed,  at  the  time  of  milking,  that  the  cow  was 
restless  and  nervous,  and  the  attendant  who  milked  her  in 
the  presence  of  one  of  us  observed  that  she  "held  up"  some  of 
her  milk.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day,  being  curious 
to  investigate  further  a.case  in  which  milk  of  such  abnor- 
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dial  quality  was  yielded  by  a  cow  in  good  health  and  con- 
dition, we  had  her  milked  out  again.  This  time  the  rriilk 
was  normal  and  of  good  quality,  showing: 

Total  solids  12-75 

Fat   3-64 

The  milk  obtained  at  the  trial  milking  was  like  partially 
skimmed  milk,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  strange 
deficiency  of  fat  was  due  to  the  "  holding  up  "  of  the  richer 
part  of  the  milk.  It  is  well  known  that  the  "  strippings  " 
are  richer  in  fat  than  the  main  bulk  of  the  milk,  but  we 
were  scarcely  prepared  to  find  so  great  a  proportion  Of  the 
fat  withheld  as  was  the  case  here.  The  first  prize,  which 
would  otherwise  have  gone  to  this  cow,  was  awarded  to  No. 
619,  Mr.  J.  S.  Arnold  (Tulip).— Bernard  Dyer,  D.Sc,  Ed- 
ward Rosling. 

bAtkV  Test  at  the  Columbian  Exposition.— At  the 
recent  conference  of  representatives  of  breeders'  associa- 
tions whifch  expect  to  pa'ticipate  in  the  dairy  test  at  the 
Columbian  Exposition  the  following  scale  of  points  for 
judging  butter  was  agreed  upon:  Flavor,  60;  grain,  30; 
color,  10.  Whether  or  not  butter  color  should  be  used  was 
left  to  the  lest  committee  to  decide.  Neither  this  nor  the 
disposition  of  the  butter-color  question  was  satisfactory  to 
tbe  Molstein-Friesian  people.  After  further  consideration, 
Chief  Buchanan  announces  this  new  scale,  which  represents 
his  final  decision:  Flavor,  55;  grain,  25;  solidity,  10; 
color,  10.  Furthermore,  he  has  decided  that  the  use  of 
butter  color  shall  be  optional  with  the  representatives  of 
each  breed  on  the  test  committee.  The  scale  by  which 
cheese  will  be  judged  is  as  follows:  Flavor,  55;  texture, 
25;  keeping  quality,  15;  color,  5.  The  same  condition  as 
to  coloring  applies.  The  Holstein  Friesian  people  have 
signified  their  acceptance  of  these  conditions  and  have  for- 
mally pledged  25  cows  for  the  test. — Breeders'  Gazette. 
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Berries,  Bees  and  Bloom. 

Grizzly  Flats,  El  Dorado  Co.,  Aug.  12,  1892. 
To  THE  Editor: — It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  spend 
the  week  with  the  well-known  apiarist,  S.  L.  Watkins,  of 
Watkin's  Glen,  near  Grizzly  Flats,  who  is  also  the  intro- 
ducer of  the  California  honey-strawberry.  As  a  grower  of 
berries  and  a  beekeeper,  my  visit  has  been  one  of  inspec- 
tion. 

The  varieties  of  Alpine  strawberries  found  here  are  cer- 
tainly of  greU  merit  and  most  preeminent  among  them  is 
the  California  honey-strawberry.  This  berry  is  now  in  full 
bloom  and  bearing,  and  gives  promise  of  continuing  until 
the  snow  flies.  The  berry  is  peculiar  in  shape  and  color, 
tapering  from  the  center  to  both  ends,  with  a  scarlet  body 
and  white  tips,  making  a  brimming  saucer  of  these  berries 
as  beautiful  as  they  are  delicious.  To  the  berrygrower 
their  chief  attraction,  however,  is  their  immense  and  all  the- 
season  yield.  The  berry  bids  fair  to  be  a  valuable  acquisi- 
tion and  to  find  a  friend  in  every  berrygrower.  If  this 
berry  can  be  crossed  upon  the  domestic  varieties  so  as  to 
fasten  its  immense  yield  and  ever  bearing  characteristics 
upon  the  varieties  so  crossed,  a  great  step  forward  in  the 
culture  of  the  strawberry  will  have  been  made. 

Mr.  Watk'ns  has  in  cultivation  the  leading  domestic 
strawberries  and  will  cross,  in  various  ways,  the  best  of  the 
Alpine  or  wild  strawberries,  and  in  time  the  lover  of  this, 
the  queen  of  berries,  will  be  given  the  benefit  of  his  experi- 
ments. 

While  the  berries  are  of  great  interest,  their  fertilizing 
companion"!,  the  bees,  are  equally  so.  Fortunately,  Mr. 
Watkins'  bees  are  very  gentle  in  their  disposition  and  allow 
him  to  remove  combs  from  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the 
hive,  extract  the  honey  in  the  open  air  and  replace  and  re- 
arrange the  combs  without  gloves  or  veil.  While  the 
honey  flow  has  almost,  if  not  entirely,  ceased  in  other  parts 
of  the  State,  here  the  bees  are  seemingly  just  settling  down 
to  work,  with  the  best  of  the  season  still  before  them. 
MOUNTAIN  BEE  PASTURES. 
The  extent  and  variety  of  bee-pasture  or  bloom  in  this 
section  seems  almost  incredible.  On  a  small  piece  of  bot- 
tom and  side  hill  land  that  was  cleared  and  burned  over 
last  fall,  there  have  sprung  up  and  are  now  in  bloom,  on 
less  than  three  acres  of  ground,  the  following  honey  plants: 
Cardinal  flower,  lupines,  larkspurs,  columbine,  potentilla, 
hulsia,  meliotus,  coUinsia,  wild  buckwheat,  golden  rod, 
hemezonias,  snow  drop,  pennyroyal,  Mexican  clover,  thistle 
clover,  several  varieties  of  thistles,  and  wild  asters,  soap 
root,  wild  turnip,  parsley,  fennel,  sorrel,  chickweed,  poppy, 
a'ifilarilla,  poison  oak,  burr  clover,  oxalis,  yellow  meliot, 
folocio,  several  species  of  rompositae,  milk  weed,  cammo- 
miles,  wild  sunflower,  dandelions,  gilias,  wild  alfalfa,  star 
fl  >wer,  camphor  weed,  nettle,  star  grass,  lilies,  peppermint, 
horsemint,  catnip,  verbena,  philadelphus,  mountain  ivy, 
rubus,  wild  rose,  violets,  tar  weed,  dwarf  cherry,  point 
grass,  nicotania,  paradise  plant,  hybrid  currant,  Indian 
pink,  wild  sweet  pea,  bitter  cherry,  morning  glory,  Indian 
cress,  ball  golden  rod,  smart  weed,  borage,  wild  gooseberry 
and  currant,  and  20  additional  varieties  that  I  cannot  name. 

So  varied  and  great  is  the  wild  flora  of  this  section  that 
Mr.  Watkins  has  been  commissioned  and  now  has  in 
preparation  for  the  World's  Fair  an  extensive  collection  of 
the  wild  flowers  of  the  State;  a  collection  that  is  surprising 
both  in  its  extent  and  the  limited  area  required  for  its  pro- 
duction With  all  this  wild  bloom,  there  is  no  secret  in  the 
large  yield  of  honey  secured  in  this  section,  but  the  bees 
are  in  no  way  dependent  upon  the  bloom,  for  the  trees  and 
bushes  are  attacked  by  aphides,  that  cause  the  trees  to 
yield  a  flow  of  boneydew,  that  in  the  early  morning  drips 
from  them  like  dew.  This  honeydew,  while  it  is  found 
at  this  elevation  of  4000  feet,  is  still  more  common  and  the 
yield  far  greater  at  an  elevation  of  5000  feet.  While  the 
same  flowering  trees  »od  bushes  are  to  hf(  fpi^nd  both  here 


and  there,  the  yield  of  honeydew  is  far  greater  in  the 
higher  altitude. 

Among  the  flowering  varieties  of  trees  and  shrubs  are 
the  madrona,  flowering  dogwood,  maples,  California  lilac, 
chaparral,  buckeye,  alder,  Oregon  grape,  laurel,  coffee 
berry,  willow,  wild  raspberry,  wild  cherry,  wild  plum,  and 
manzanita,  while  the  honeydew  glistens  underneath  the 
smallest  plant  to  the  manzanita,  firs,  sugar  pines,  spruce, 
yellow  pine,  black  oak,  live  oak,  cottonwood,  and  the  great- 
est of  all  yielders  of  honeydew,  the  incense  cedar.  So 
great  is  the  quantity  of  the  honeydew,  that  on  the  man- 
zanita, where  the  leaves  are  in  proper  position  to  catch  and 
hold  the  falling  bectar,  the  sugar  resulting  from  the  evap- 
orated hoiiey  dew  is  often  thicker  than  the  leaf  itself. 

Throughout  the  eastern  and  western  States  their  honey- 
dew is  feared  by  all  beekeepers,  as  the  bees  die  when  com- 
pelled to  winter  on  it  and  the  honey  is  not  marketable.  In 
California  the  honey  from  this  source  is  delicious  and  very 
dense.  While  the  sheep  annually  destroy  all  of  the 
flora  on  the  greater  part  of  our  mountains,  the  honeydew 
is  constantly  secreted,  and  at  this  altitude  a  quantity  annu 
ally  goes  to  waste  that  is  a  thousand-fold  greater  than  the 
entire  honey  output  of  the  coast  at  this  time.  When  the 
California  beekeeper  follows  in  the  wake  of  the  Swiss  and 
moves  his  bees  from  valley  to  mountain-top,  as  the  flora  of 
the  season  ascends;  this  elevation  throughout  the  State,  and 
the  still  higher  altitudes,  will  become  the  apiarist's  paradise. 

E.  H.  SCHAEFFLE. 


Bee-Eeeping  Near  San  Francisco  Bay. 

This  is  the  first  year  I  have  done  anything  among  the 
bees  for  five  or  six  years.  Ours  is  not  considered  a  good 
location  for  bees — it  is  too  near  the  coast,  being  three  miles 
from  San  Francisco  bay  and  about  12  or  13  miles  from  the 
Pacific  ocean. 

The  finest  part  of  our  crop  was  partly  extracted  when  we 
received  word  that  our  brother  Andrew  was  sick.  He  was, 
for  a  number  of  years,  in  the  employ  of  the  Government  in 
the  Pension  Department  at  Washington,  D.  C.  After  three 
weeks  sickness,  he  died  on  June  2.  He  was  a  young  man 
of  much  promise  and  would  in  all  probability  have  made 
his  mark  in  the  world.  His  s'ckness  and  death  was  the 
cause  of  our  doing  nothing  among  the  bees  all  through 
June  and  July.  The  fruit  season  was  then  over,  and  my 
two  remaining  brothers,  who  are  the  youngest  members  of 
the  family,  and  yet  schoolboys,  were  given  charge  of  a 
gang  of  boys  who  were  hired  to  harvest  the  fruit. 

These  brothers  I  speak  of  are  interested  in  the  bees  with 
me,  and  as  I  had  newspaper  work  to  attend  to  in  the  neigh- 
boring town,  only  about  one-half  the  hives  were  extracted 
from  since  June  i.  We  did  not  work  for  comb  honey, 
though  a  couple  of  colonies  gave  us  some  very  nice  honey 
in  the  sections.  In  all,  we  obtained  nearly  a  ton  of  ex- 
tracted sweets,  and  there  must  be  yet  500  pounds  to  throw 
out  of  the  combs. 

In  looking  through  the  hives  recently  to  introduce 
queens,  etc.,  I  found  that  robber  bees  were  exceedingly 
numerous.  In  fact,  it  was  bad  to  open  a  hive,  for  the  rob- 
ber bees  soon  swarmed  around. — W.  A.  Pryal,  of  North 
Temescal,  in  American  Bee  Journal. 
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Napa  Valley  Notes. 

Napa,  September  i,  1892. 
To  THE  Editor: — Summer,  cool,  very  agreeable,  has 
passed  and  we  enter  upon  the  fall  months  that  promise  to 
be  as  the  summer  just  past,  one  of  the  pleasantest  seasons 
of  the  year.  Each  has  its  charms.  We  have  had  so  little 
hoc  weather  these  past  months  it  seems  as  if  we  had  had 
no  summer. 

The  result  of  the  prevailing  cool  weather  is  noted  more, 
probably,  in  the  fruit  output  than  in  any  other  department 
of  farm  industry.  Grapes  are  at  least  three  or  four  weeks 
behind  time  in  ripening  and  the  season  will  be  far  advanced 
when  the  vintage  shall  have  closed.  The  yield  of  grapes 
will  be  light.  Prices  have  been  fixed  at  from  $8  to  $15  per 
ton  for  the  wine  varieties. 

The  peach  crop  in  this  country  was  below  the  average  as 
regards  quantity,  and  also  as  to  flavor.  There  was  too  little 
hot  weather  to  develop  the  highest  flavor  of  the  fruit.  As 
regards  looks,  they  were  generally  of  good  size  and  appear- 
ance. While  the  yield  of  other  late  summer  and  the  fall 
fruits  was  not  as  great  as  last  year,  prices  have  been  far 
more  satisfactory  and  orchardists  are  reaping  a  well- 
merited  financial  harvest.  When  prunes  bring  $50  per  ton 
or  more  and  other  fruits  sell  correspondingly  well,  it  is  no 
wonder  the  face  of  the  fruitgrower  is  wreathed  in  smiles. 
Several  carloads  of  assorted  Iruit  are  sent  from  the  valley 
each  week  to  localities  far  away  and  near  at  hand.  Some 
go  to  Chicago,  Indianapolis,  St.  Louis  and  other  eastern 
cities,  where  the  fruit  sells  well. 

Although  the  fruit  industry  has  made  great  strides  in  this 
county  during  the  last  five  years,  it  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy. 
There  is  much  land  within  ten  miles  of  Napa  that  is 
adapted  to  fruit  culture,  and  during  the  next  decade  a  large 
acreage  will  be  planted  to  varieties  that  florish  here. 

As  for  grapes,  the  acreage  in  the  county  is  annually  de- 
creasing, owing  principally  to  the  ravages  of  the  phylloxera. 
A  considerable  amount  of  phylloxera- proof  vines  has  been 
planted  and  they  have  proven  a  success,  but  the  raising  of 
other  fruits  will  overshadow  this  branch  of  horticulture  in 
time  to  come.  Yet  there  will  ever  be  a  very  large  sum  of 
money  invested  here  in  viticulture. 

Wheat,  oats  and  barley  have  yielded  well  this  season 
with  us,  the  different  grains  weighing  heavier  than  is  gener- 
ally the  case.  Probably  we  never  had  such  a  good  yield 
of  oats,  white  and  black,  as  this  season,  owing  probably  to 


the  cool  weather  of  the  summer  months.  The  amount  of 
hay  cut  was  very  large  and  much  remains  to  be  baled. 
Prices  are  not  very  satisfactory  to  the  producer;  they  suit 
the  consumer  well  enough. 

The  sixth  annual  fair  of  the  Napa  Agricultural  Society 
has  just  closed.  There  was  a  large  attendance  at  the 
park,  where  daily  attractive  programs  drew  large  crowds. 
The  managers  seem  to  be  well  pleased  with  the  financial 
results  and  the  association  is  on  a  better  footing  than  ever 
before.  There  was  some  fine  racing  and  many  excellent 
horses  were  on  exhibition.  Our  horses  are  improving  year 
by  year  as  more  attention  is  paid  to  breeding.  Yet  there 
is  room  for  improvement,  especially  for  horses  of  all  work. 
The  display  of  cattle  was  nothing  to  boast  of.  There  were 
some  good  sheep  and  swine,  also  poultry. 

If  these  fairs  in  other  counties  of  the  State,  as  well  as 
ours,  did  not  give  so  much  prominence  to  horse  racing, 
and  encourage  thereby  features  that  are  not  very  desirable, 
farmers  in  general  would  take  greater  interest  in  them. 
But  this  feature  will  probably  always  be  a  prominent  one. 

Our  farmers  seem  to  take  little  interest  in  the  People's 
Party  movement  and  not  much  progress  has  been  made  by 
said  party.  As  a  general  thing  our  farmers  still  cling  to 
one  or  the  other  of  the  leading  politi  al  parties.  There  is 
no  doubt  but  that  should  the  farmers  unite  in  a  political 
movement  they  could  accomplish  much.  But  it  is  different 
here  from  what  it  is  in  some  other  counties  and  some  other 
States.  In  fact  it  is  difficult  to  get  our  farmers  to  unite  on 
any  one  project.  Years  ago,  when  the  Grange  movement 
was  inaugurated  in  this  State,  a  Grange  was  formed  in  Napa, 
but  did  not  remain  long  in  existence  and  efforts  to  reorganize 
proved  a  failure.  Still  it  remains  true  that  in  union  is 
strength  and  farmers  would  as  much  profit  by  combining 
as  other  classes.  May  be  the  future  holds  large  develop- 
ments in  this  direction. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Murray,  State  Superiniendent  of  Ramie  Cul- 
ture, was  in  Napa  during  the  late  fair,  pushing  the  matter 
of  cultivating  ramie  in  this  county.  Evidently  in  lime  this 
will  be  a  large  industry  in  our  State  and  a  profitable  one 
for  the  farmer  and  the  manufacturer.  Much  of  our  valley 
land  is  well  suited  for  this  purpose  and  farmers  may  be  in- 
duced to  take  hold  of  the  matter.  R, 


Steam  on  the  Highway. 

Peter  Chalmers,  a  farmer  of  Farmington,  is  a  genius  in 
his  line.  When  anything  new  comes  out  he  studies  to  see 
whether  it  cannot  be  adapted  to  use  on  his  farm. 

For  one  thing,  he  has  applied  helmet  oil-cups  to  greasing 
wagon-wheels.  He  has  a  score  of  grain-wagons,  all  of 
them  supplied  with  these  cups,  and  all  of  the  wheels  can  be 
greased  by  means  of  them  in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes — a  job 
which  would  require  an  hour  or  more  without  them. 

All  the  plowing  done  on  Chalmers'  big  ranch  is  done 
with  a  traction  engine,  and  during  the  last  plowing  season 
he  ran  the  engine  day  and  night,  having  three  shifts  of 
men.  A  locomotive  headlight  was  employed  to  illuminate 
the  path  ahead,  and  another  was  used  to  throw  light  on  the 
plows. 

Now  the  farmer  is  hauling  wheat  to  town  with  his  engine. 
He  brought  a  load  in  yesterday  and  stored  it  at  the  Stock- 
ton warehouse.  There  were  nine  wagons  in  the  train,  and 
each  carried  sixty-eight  sacks  of  grain.  Each  sack  weighs 
on  an  average  137  pounds,  so  each  wagon-load  was  9,316 
pounds,  and  the  aggregate  of  all  the  wagon-loads  83,844,  or 
nearly  forty-two  tons. 

The  farmer  has  30,000  sacks  of  wheat  to  haul,  some  of  it 
belonging  to  neighbors. 

"  Is  it  much  cheaper  to  bring  the  wheat  in  this  way  than 
it  would  be  to  ship  by  rail  ?"  asked  a  Mat'l  reporter  of  Mr. 
Chalmers. 

Well,"  was  the  reply,  "  I  can't  say  positively  that  it  is 
any  cheaper  at  all,  but  I  think  it  is.  You  see,  this  is  only 
my  third  trip,  and  I  haven't  been  able  to  cast  up  accounts 
yet.  The  wheat  I'm  bringing  now  comes  from  near  Farm- 
ington, which  is  seventeen  miles  from  Stockton,  and  it 
would  cost  $1  10  a  ton  to  get  it  here  by  rail.  Some  of  the 
wheat  I'm  going  to  haul  is  farther  away,  and  to  transport  it 
on  the  railroad  would  cost  $1  50  a  ton.  I  don't  think  it  will 
cost  me  a  dollar  a  ton  on  the  longest  haul." 

"  Where  does  the  saving  come  in  ?  ' 

*'  Well,  one  has  to  load  his  wheat  anyhow,  and  if  ships  it 
by  cars  he's  got  to  unload  and  then  load  it  on  the  cars.  That 
requires  men  and  time.  This  way  all  we've  got  to  do  is  to 
load  it  in  the  field — the  warehouse  men  do  the  rest.  It  re- 
quires only  three  men  to  take  care  of  our  train — an  engi- 
neer, a  fireman,  and  a  man  to  look  out  for  the  wagons  and 
see  that  they  don't  get  '  hot  boxes.'  The  only  expense  of 
hauling,  therefore,  is  the  wages  of  the  three  men  and  the 
cost  of  the  coal  used." 

"But,  "said  the  reporter,  "there's  the  interest  on  the 
money  in  the  engine,  which  cost  " 

'■  Four  thousand  five  hundred." 

"  And  then  there's  repairs  and  the  steady  wear  of 

the  machine;  and  you've  got  to  have  a  lot  of  money  invest- 
ed in  wagons — you  would  only  need  a  couple  of  wagons  to 
haul  to  the  railroad,  but  this  way  you  need  a  dozen." 

"  Oh,  I  need  the  wagons  and  the  engine  on  the  farm, 
anyhow,"  was  the  reply. 

In  further  conversation  Mr.  Chalmers  said  it  would  not 
be  feasible  to  haul  grain  as  he  is  doing  except  on  level  and 
good  roads.  The  only  trouble  he  experienced  was  in  cross- 
ing small  bridges,  which  he  had  to  brace  up  on  the  first 
trip.  The  tender  carries  water  sufficient  for  only  twelve 
hours'  consumption,  but  water  is  pumped  into  it  from  wa- 
tering-troughs along  the  road. 

It  might  seem  foolish  to  say  that  the  wagons  follow  one 
another  around  corners  in  the  same  path,  since  as  a  matter 
of  course  they  would  do  so,  but  people  often  ask  the  farmer 
what  sort  of  gearing  he  puts  on  his  wagons  to  make  them 
follow  the  lead. 

The  engine  can  haul  the  train  at  the  rate  of  four  miles 
I  and  a  half  an  hour,  but  to  prevent  jolting  the  speed  is  regu- 
I  lated  to  about  thr^e  miles  an  hour. — Stockton  Mail. 
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Alter  the  Cows. 

The  pasture  reached  the  bleak  uplands  where  the 

sugar  maples  stood 
Firmly-rooted  amid  the  rocks  at  the  edge  of  the 

great  pine  wood; 
The  brook  from  the  spring  in  the  forest  leaped 

downward  in  clouds  ol  spray, 
And  the  tall  ferns  drooped  and  nodded  their  heads 

above  the  boulders  gray. 

The  hush  of  the  summer  evening  fell,  restful  and 
cool  and  damp; 

The  firefly  in  the  buttercup  meadows  lighted  his 
ghostly  lamp; 

And  high  the  flire  of  the  sunset  climbed  up  the 
dome  of  the  blue; 

As  three  littb  children  went  after  the  cows,  bare- 
footed through  the  dew. 

The  wbippoorwill  sing  in  the  alders  that  fringed  the 
bznk  of  the  stream; 

And,  like  the  mystical  mu  ic  one  hears  in  a  beauti- 
ful dream, 

The  tingle  of  cowbells  blended  with  the  rippling 

waters  below. 
And  the  full  red  moon  in  the  shadowy  east  on  the 

horizon  hung  low. 

The  air  was  sweet  with  the  clover  bloom  from  the 

banqueting  grounds  of  the  bees. 
And  the  woodsy  scent  of  the  mosses  that  hid  in  the 

shade  of  the  trees; 
The  cow-path  wound  through  the  hemlocks  and 

round  the  high  ledges  curled, 
Where,  gazing  out  through  the  distance,  we  saw  to 

the  ends  of  the  world? 

We  called  the  cows  through  the  gloaming— Ruby 

and  Bessie  and  Floss, 
Cherry  and  Molly  and  Dimple  and  Bounce — "  Co', 

boss  I  co',  boss  I  co',  boss  I 
Knee-deep  in  ihf;  gargling  river  they  crowded  and 

pushed  as  they  drank; 
They  reared  and  rubbed  each  other  as  they  climbed 

the  slippe'-y  bank; 
They  plunged  their  heads  in  the  clematis  as  it  hung 

in  its  tangled  net, 
And  tossed  on  their  horns  the  eel  grass  so  snaky 

and  green  and  wet. 

Three  little  children  followed  them  close,  all  fearless 

and  happy  and  free, 
Holding  the  tanned  brown  bands  of  each  other — 

three  little  children,  three. 
Through  the  soft,  cool  damp  of  the  shadows  and 

under  the  light  of  the  stars, 
Driving  the  cows  with  their  tinkling  bells  home  to 

the  barnyard  bars.  —  IVtde  Awake. 


Lorena's  Manasoripts. 

Written  for  the  Rubal  Press  by  Lilian  H.  Shuey. 
I. 

"  Lorena,  dear  !  " 

An  old  man,  sitting  in  a  rocking-chair  on 
a  vine-trellised  porch,  called,  in  a  thin, 
trembling  voice,  to  a  young  woman,  who  sat 
just  inside  the  door  of  the  cottage,  with  her 
lap  full  of  dark  dress  goods. 

Lorena  dropped  her  work  and  appeared  at 
the  door. 

"  Lorena,  I  want  to  talk  to  you." 

The  girl  stepped  back  a  moment  and 
brought  out  a  bit  of  white  crochet-work  in 
one  hand  and  a  chair  in  the  other. 

She  seated  herself  by  the  old  man  and 
began  to  ply  her  needle. 

"Well,  father?" 

"Ain't  your  dress  most  done,  Lorena?" 
"  Nearly." 

"  I  wish  you'd  ever  get  some  time  to  write, 
Lorena." 

"  O  father  !  "  said  the  girl  in  a  reproachful 
tone. 

"  Your  mother  used  to  write,  Lorena,  and 
she  earned  money,  too.  Did  you  ever  find 
those  copies  of  the  \oung  Ladies'  Com- 
panion I  had  put  away  ?  Your  mother's 
pieces  was  in  them,  and  I  had  it  marked  on 
them  how  much  she  earned." 

"  I  looked  everywhere  for  them,  father." 
The  girl  had  not  looked  up  from  her  work. 

"  I  wish  you  was  as  smart  as  your 
mother,"  continued  the  father  fretfully.''  I 
think  if  you  tried  you  could  do  just  as  well 
as  she  did.  I'd  like  to  see  you  try,  Lorena, 
just  to  remind  me  of  your  mother.  I'm  get- 
ting old  now,  and  I  always  wanted  you  to 
be  a  writer,  like  your  mother  was." 

"  But  I  have  so  much  else  to  do,  father." 

"  Yes,  child,  but  there's  some  things  you 
could  slight,  like  she  done." 

The  girl  rolled  up  her  work. 

"Didn't  you  hear  Rover  bark,  father  ?" 
she  said.    "  I  think  the  cow  has  come  up." 

Lorena  went  through  the  house,  and  came 
out  on  the  kitchen  porch  with  a  wide  hat 
over  her  round,  sweet  looking  face,  and  she 
carried  the  milkpail  in  her  hand. 

She  went  down  a  narrow  walk  hedged 
each  side  by  currant  bushes,  and  passed 
through  a  little  gate  into  the  corner  of  a 
yello\y  stubble  field.  She  opened  another 
gate  into  a  small  barnyard,  and  the  cow, 
with  Rover  at  her  heels,  preceded  the  girl 
into  the  barnyard. 

Lorena  brought  a  little  bran  in  a  pail  and 
milked  while  the  cow  was  eating,  then  she 
threw  a  little  wheat  to  the  chickens,  and  her 
outside  evening's  work  was  done. 


She  carried  her  milk  to  the  house,  and 
began  on  her  preparations  for  the  supper. 


Lorena  Newton  was  "chore-boy,"  nurse, 
housekeeper  and  sole  companion  to  her  aged 
and  somewhat  childish  father. 

Once  there  had  been  one  hundred  acres 
of  land  owned  by  the  occupants  of  the  little 
cottage.  Lorena  had  seen  a  comfortable 
girlhood,  and  was  at  college  when  her 
mother  died.  After  this,  everything  went 
wrong.  Things  were  not  managed  as  they 
had  been.  A  dry  year  just  before  the  death 
of  the  mother  had  increased  the  mortgage 
on  the  farm.  Lorena  returned  to  college 
after  the  funeral,  but  she  soon  found  out  that 
her  father  was  borrowing  money  to  keep  her 
there,  and  that  he  was  suffeiing  for  the  care 
she  ought  to  be  giving  him  at  home. 

So  she  came  home,  glad  to  see  some  of 
the  land  sold  to  clear  the  home  spot  and  a 
small  field  around  it  of  debt.  Lorena  took 
charge  of  everything,  and  with  economy  and 
industry  succeeded  in  making  a  living  for 
the  two.  But  she  had  to  call  the  doctor 
sometimes  to  see  her  father,  and  when  there 
were  extra  comforts  to  buy  for  him,  she 
found  it  very  close  work  to  balance  her  ac- 
counts. 

This  was  not  the  first  time  her  father  had 
talked  to  her  about  writing.  His  early 
fatherly  ambition  for  her  had  degenerated 
with  his  mental  feebleness  into  a  mania 
which  fretted  him  and  annoyed  her.  She 
knew  what  it  was  to  enter  the  field  of 
amateur  authorship.  She  had  seen  some- 
thing of  it  at  college,  and  although  she  had 
received  much  praise  as  a  swift  and  adapt- 
able writer,  yet  her  ambition  had  never 
been  aroused. 

Another  dream  had  filled  her  girlish  days, 
and  gone  with  her  to  her  painstaking  life  at 
college. 

Grant  Maye,  the  son  of  a  neighboring 
farmer,  had  been  a  schoolmate  at  the  Mays- 
ville  school.  At  sixteen  they  were  timid, 
unconfessed  boy  and  girl  lovers,  but  at  nine- 
teen they  had  separated  to  attend  different 
institutions;  and  when  Grant  Maye  returned 
from  college  a  graduate,  three  years  after 
her  forced  return,  everything  was  changed. 

By  the  death  of  his  father,  he  had  come 
into  the  possession  of  a  great  deal  of  land. 
Maysville  society  received  him  with  re- 
joicing, while  Lorena,  on  accotmt  of  her 
poverty  and  her  daily  round  of  work  and 
care,  had  dropped  her  connections  with  her 
old  associates. 

Lorena  had  become  accustomed  to  seeing 
him  drive  by  with  his  handsome  team  with- 
out looking  her  way.  The  old  dream  was 
banished  from  her  mind;  but  it  bad  been  a 
slow  process,  and  it  had  left  her  sobered 
and  reserved. 

More  and  more  her  father  was  needing 
her  care  and  attention,  and  she  made  no 
attempt  to  seek  the  society  of  young  people. 
The  isolation  of  her  life  was  now  leading 
her  to  think  that  possibly  her  father's  idea 
was  a  good  one.  It  would  be  amusement 
and  company  for  both  of  them.  And  so, 
while  her  father  read  his  paper  and  napped 
beneath  the  clambering  roses  on  the  porch, 
she  set  about  preparing  her  first  story  in  the 
pauses  of  her  work. 

II. 

Joel  Newton  went  three  times  a  week  to 
the  postofiice  at  Maysville.  It  was  about 
all  he  was  able  to  do,  and  he  considered  this 
a  really  valuable  service.  He  loved  his 
papers,  his  weeklies  and  semiweeklies,  bet- 
ter than  anything  he  possessed,  and  it  was 
his  chief  delight  to  go  and  get  them.  Regu- 
larly Lorena  brought  out  the  gentle  mare, 
harnessed  her  into  the  comfortable  old  phae- 
ton, and  helped  the  old  man  in,  thankful  that 
there  was  still  something  that  be  could  do 
and  liked  to  do. 

"  Great  was  his  delight  when  Lorena  pre- 
pared her  first  manuscript  and  gave  it  to 
him  to  mail. 

"  You're  bound  to  succeed,  daughter,"  he 
said,  "  bound  to  succeed.  Our  family  al- 
ways had  some  literary  folks  in  it,  and  I've 
been  thinking  of  this  for  a  long  time,  child." 

Lorena  nodded  and  smiled  from  the  gate 
as  he  drove  away. 

"Now  look  out  for  the  train,  father,"  she 
called. 

"  Poor,  dear,  old  father,"  she  murmured, 
bending  down  a  tall  hollyhock  over  her 
slender  form;  "  anything  to  make  him  happy, 
and  I  have  seen  worse  stories  than  mine." 

III. 

"  Father,  dear  father,  don't  worry  about  it. 
I  don't  care  at  all.  Why,  that's  nothing; 
and  you  can't  expect  me  to  do  as  well  as 
mother  did  at  first." 

The  balmy  fall  of  the  California  year  had 
passed  into  early  winter,  and  Joel  Newton 
lay  on  the  lounge,  that  his  daughter  had 
drawn  up  in  front  of  the  sitting-room  stove. 

"  But  you  can,  child,"  he  ansv)rered  insist- 


ently. There's  something  wrong  about  it. 
She  never  had  her  manuscripts  returned. 
It's  a  shame.  I  read  it  coming  from  the 
office,  and  it's  as  good  a  story  as  your 
mother  ever  wrote.  Dear,  dear,  it's  too  bad, 
and  your  first  trial,  too." 
"  Never  mind,  father;  I'll  try  again." 
Lorena  passed  her  hand  gently  over  the 
white  hair  on  his  throbbing  head,  and  went 
out  to  serve  the  supper  she  had  kept  waiting 
while  her  father  had  walked  the  mare  home 
as  he  read  her  manuscript  in  the  chilling 
wind.  He  had  come  home  with  cold  hands 
and  hot  head,  in  a  fever  of  disappointment 
and  indignation. 

Her  own  disappointment  was  obliterated 
by  her  grief  to  see  her  father  in  this  state  of 
mind.  When  she  bad  thought  to  please  him 
by  writing  stories,  she  had  not  taken  this 
probable  trial  into  consideration. 

Tears  of  pity  and  regret  crowded  into  her 
eyes,  as  she  drew  the  tea  and  served  the 
dishes  as  neatly  and  daintily  as  she  could. 
But  she  brushed  them  away  bravely,  and 
brought  the  old  man  out  into  the  warm, 
cosy,  little  kitchen,  talking  cheerfully  and 
trying  to  laugh  away  his  distress. 

Lorena  did  try  again,  as  she  was  not  one 
to  turn  quickly  from  a  purpose,  and  her 
father  clung  as  persistently  to  his  ambition 
for  her  as  he  clung  to  his  remnant  of  de- 
pendent life. 

But  the  faithful  daughter  found,  to  her 
sorrow,  that  the  same  scene  was  repeated 
again  and  again.  A  mild  and  open  winter 
allowed  her  father  to  go  to  the  postofifice  as 
often  as  usual,  and  although  she  sometimes 
went  with  him,  yet  the  care  of  the  mail  was 
his  especial  and  jealously  guarded  privilege. 

She  called  upon  the  doctor  one  day,  and 
tried  to  explain  to  him  that  her  father  seemed 
unable  to  bear  little  disappointments,  and 
that  slight  annoyances  fretted  him  greatly. 

"  Then,"  said  the  doctor  to  her  gently, 
"  you  must  not  let  these  little  things  happen. 
Yes,  by  all  means  let  him  ride  about  all  he 
can,  but  do  not  cross  him  if  you  can  help  it." 

IV. 

In  her  extremity  Lorena  conceived  a  plan 
by  which  she  might  gratify  her  father's  un- 
reasonable ambition,  though  it  would  be  a 
sure  blow  to  her  own.  In  a  short  time  she 
gave  him  another  bulky  letter  to  mail. 

"  It  will  be  a  go  this  time,  Lorena,"  he 
said,  as  he  climbed,  with  her  aid,  into  the 
low  vehicle.  "  Somehow,  I  feel  it  in  my  old 
bones." 

She  led  gentle  Mollie  into  the  lane  and 
watched  him  drive  slowly  away. 

"  Yes,  poor  father,  we  will  succeed  this 
time,"  she  murmured,  "  but  at  such  a  price! 
No  matter;  nothing  makes  any  difference  to 
me  any  more,  but  you.  I  promised  mother 
I  would  care  for  you  and  I  will." 

She  heard  the  clatter  of  hoofs  behind.  It 
was  Grant  Maye,  driving  his  high-stepping 
blacks.  She  crept  into  the  house  with  a 
drooping  face  and  a  pain  at  her  heart  that 
her  bravery  for  a  moment  did  not  subdue. 

T. 

The  following  spring,  the  editor  of  the 
Western  Fireside  and  Florist  was  granted  a 
few  weeks'  vacation.  Before  leaving  the 
ofifice  he  said  to  his  assistant:  "There  is  a 
woman  who  is  sending  manuscripts  to  this 
office  from  the  Maysville  postoffice.  She  in- 
variably encloses  some  paper  currency 
money,  with  the  request  that  the  manuscript 
be  burned  and  the  money  returned  to  her.  I 
have  complied  with  this  crazy  request  for  the 
reason  that  the  young  lady  was  a  dear  friend 
of  my  roommate  at  college.  I  always 
thought  he  would  marry  her.  Please  attend 
to  it  while  I  am  gone,  and  save  the  manu- 
scripts and  letters,  as  I  may  wish  to  en- 
lighten my  old  friend." 

Percy  Graves,  the  editor,  bought  a  ticket 
to  Maysville,  and  went  to  the  home  of  his  old 
friend,  Grant  Maye,  a  large,  roomy,  country 
mansion,  set  in  the  center  of  a  section-tract 
of  grain  fields. 

Here  he  was  heartily  welcomed  by  the 
wealthy  and  cultivated  young  farmer  and  in- 
troduced to  the  stately  mother  and  dark- 
eyed  sister. 

The  young  men  sat  on  the  cool,  west  porch 
at  sunset,  talking  over  the  years  since  they 
had  met. 

"By  the  way,  Grant,"  said  Percy  Graves, 
"what  became  of  that  pretty  girl  whose 
photo  used  to  be  on  your  desk  in  our  room 
at  school  ?  I  don't  believe  in  long  engage- 
ments; why  don't  you  marry  her  ?"  He  said 
this  with  a  sly  smile  behind  his  hand. 

Grant  Maye  dropped  his  forehead  on  his 
finger-tips  and  hid  his  face  for  some  mo- 
ments. Then  he  pointed  over  the  waving 
sea  of  grain  to  a  cottage-roof  in  the  distance. 

"She's  living  right  over  there  now.  She's 
become  a  literary  woman.  I  haven't  seen 
anything  of  her  since  she  left  college,  after 
her  mother  died.  Her  mother  was  quite  a 
writer,  I  believe,  and  I  suppose  the  girl  pre- 


ferred to  follow  in  her  steps.  I  meet  her 
father  in  the  postoffice.  occasionally,  and 
the  little,  old  man  never  fails  to  tell  me  that 
his  daughter  is  getting  to  be  quite  a  writer 
nowadays.  Bah!  I  suppose  you  meet  lots 
of  such  in  your  business." 

"  Yes,"  said  Graves,  "  and  I  am  not  rec- 
ommending them  for  wives  just  now."  He 
preferred  to  say  no  more.  He  was  glad  that 
it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  add  his  tes- 
timony to  save  his  friend  from  marrying  a 
deceitful  woman.  But  it  occurred  to  him 
that  he  would  like  to  make  a  little  study  of  a 
woman  as  silly  as  Miss  Newton  appeared  to 
be,  and  he  resolved  to  find  some  way  of  do- 
ing it. 

VI. 

Joel  Newton  laid  his  book  on  a  stand  by 
his  easy-chair  on  the  porch.      He  bad  been 
disturbed  by  the  continued  thamp  of  a  flat- 
iron  on  the  kitchen  table. 
"  Lorena!" 

Lorena  placed  her  iron  on  the  table  and 
came  out. 

"'Pears  to  me,  child,  you  don't  do  noth 
ing  but  wash  and  iron,  lately.  When  are  you 
going  to  get  at  that  story  about  poppies  we 
were  talking  about  ?   Sit  down,  Lorena,  and 
rest." 

Lorena  sat  down  on  the  doorstep  and  re- 
posed her  pink  cheek  on  her  tired  hand. 

"Never  mind;  it's  all  done,  father,"  she 
said.    "  I  won't  work  any  more  to-day." 

Her  quick  ears  caught  the  faint  click  of 
the  side  gate  and  she  rose  quickly  and  went 
through  the  house,  closing  all  the  doors  af« 
ter  her. 

A  kindlv  looking  laboring  man  stood  at 
the  back  door. 

"The  clothes  are  all  ready,  Mike,"  she 
said;  "wait  a  moment." 

She  went  in,  and  soon  returned  with  a 
large  bundle  of  neatly  packed  linen. 

The  man  took  the  clothes  and  placed  two 
silver  dollars  in  her  hand. 

"  You  are  awful  kind,  Mike,"  she  said. 
"Are  you  sure  no  one  knows  I  do  this  wash- 
ing? 

"  Sure,  Miss,  they  don't.  The  folks  think 
the  Chinaman  does  it.  When  you  came  out 
to  the  road  and  asked  me  to  leave  the 
clothes  here  instead  of  taking  them  to  town, 
I  made  up  my  mind  I  wouldn't  go  back  on 
you.  I'll  keep  mum,  and  whenever  I  gits 
the  clothes  to  take  to  town  you  gits  them  to 
do.  You're  a  good  girl,  Miss,  to  be  willing 
to  help  on  that  way." 

Lorena  looked  after  him,  gratefully,  as 
he  turned  away,  but  with  weary  heart  and 
hand.  She  had  taken  de<:perate  means  to 
get  morey  to  send  with  her  manuscripts. 
She  was  washing  for  the  Maye's  ranch,  with 
the  connivance  of  a  good-natured  hired 
man. 

VII. 

Joel  Newton  came  home  the  next  day  in 
buoyant  spirits. 

"  Lorena,"  he  cried,  "  I've  met  about  the 
nicest  young  man  I  ever  see.  He  rode  out 
with  me  in  the  buggy.  He's  stopping  at  the 
Maye's.  He  lives  in  the  city,  he  says,  and  I 
guess  he  must  be  a  literary  man,  the  way 
he  talks.  I  told  him  my  daughter  was  writ- 
ing for  the  Fireside  and  Florist,  and  he  said 
he  would  like  to  come  and  see  you.  Now, 
what  do  you  think  of  that,  Lorena  ?  " 

"  O,  father,  how  could  you  ?  I  don't  want 
to  see  young  men,  and  you  know  it,"  pro- 
tested the  suffering  girl,  as  she  led  the  horse 
away  to  the  barn. 

That  night,  at  sunset,  Percy  Graves  came 
through  the  green  fields  with  his  gun  in  his 
hand  and  came  boldly  on  to  the  porch  of  the 
cottage  to  talk  to  the  delighted  old  man. 
He  felt  no  compunctions.  He  was  too  cu- 
rious to  see  the  girl  who  bought  her  own 
manuscripts. 

Joel  Newton  went  into  the  house,  and  after 
considerable  delay,  brought  out  a  shrinking 
girl  with  a  sweet  and  modest  expression  and 
manner. 

She  responded  distantly  to  her  father's 
proud  presentation  and  sat  down  on  the 
doorstep  behind  the  visitor.  But  he  boldly 
moved  his  chair  and  faced  her.  She  saw,  in 
the  gloaming,  a  handsome,  kindly  face 
which  began  to  wear  a  surprised  expression. 

"  Yes,  stranger,"  began  her  father,  "  my 
daughter's  lots  of  help  to  me  since  she  be- 
gan writing  stories." 

"  O,  father,  see  that  moth  1 "  The  girl 
sprang  into  the  foreground  with  a  swift,  light 
motion,  and  caught  the  pretty  moth  in  her 
hand.  "  See,  father,  isn't  it  pretty  ?  Would 
you  like  to  see  it,  Mr.  Graves  ? " 

Percy  Graves  admired  the  gay-winged  in- 
sect and  appreciated  the  girl's  quick  tact;  but 
he  wondered  more  and  more,  and  curiosity 
led  him  to  drop  in  frequently  on  his  after- 
noon walks  to  make  a  further  study  of  this 
quiet,  self-possessed,  young  woman. 

And  Lorena  did  not  know  that  the  agree- 
able young  man,  who  became  so  brotherly 
in  his  manner  and  attentions,  was  her  co- 
adjutor in  her  literary  crimes. 
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VIII. 

But  one  evening  she  loUowed  him  down 
the  long  rose-embowered  walk  to  the  little 
gate  in  the  lane.  The  moonlight  shone  on 
the  fluflfy  curls  of  her  downcast  head. 

"  Mr.  Graves,"  she  said  in  a  tremulous 
Toice,  "  I  have  come  out  to  speak  with  you 
alone.  My  father  persists  in  telling  you  that 
I  am  a  paid  contributor  to  the  Fireside  and 
Florist.  You  see,  Mr.  Graves,  I  cannot 
cross  my  father,  and  I  wish  to  tell  you  all 
aboat  it  You  have  been  so  kind  to  us,  and 
it  will  do  no  harm  for  you  to  know." 

Then  Percy  listened  to  her  pathetic  story, 
which  he  had  already  surmised,  and  his  own 
voice  was  trembling  as  he  took  her  cold 
hand  in  his. 

"  You  are  a  noble  girl;  but  I  know  some- 
thing about  this  plot,  too.  I  am  the  editor 
of  the  Fireside  and  Florist.  My  assistant 
has  been  reading  your  stories,  in  my  ab- 
sence, and  I  understand  they  are  to  be  pub- 
lished." 

She  had  snatched  away  her  hand.  "  You 
shall  not  publish  those  stories  out  of  kind- 
ness ! » 

"  Indeed  I  will.  Think  how  it  will  please 
your  father.  I  am  going  in  now  to  tell  him 
who  I  am.    Come,  please." 

She  responded  to  his  quiet  air  of  author- 
ity and  followed  him. 

Joel  Newton  lay  on  the  lounge  reading  by 
the  strong  light  of  a  student's  lamp.  He 
seemed  not  to  be  at  all  surprised  that  an 
editor  from  the  city  had  sought  out  his 
daughter  in  this  bold  manner.  It  seemed 
to  him  to  be  only  a  fitting  conclusion  to  his 
dreams. 

"  I  was  sure  she  would  succeed.  Her 
mother  did,"  he  said,  beaming  upon  them 
both  gratefully,  and  Lorena  knelt  by  his 
side  and  Percy  Graves  held  his  thin  hand. 

"  But  I  have  learned  to  love  your 
daughter,"  continued  the  editor,  "  and  will 
yon  not  give  her  to  me  ?  " 

Lorena  turned  away  her  face,  and  the  old 
man  started  up  with  indignation. 

"  No,  sir,  Mr.  Graves,  I  won't  give  her  to 
any  man.  I  have  kept  her  at  home  to  make 
a  writer  of  her.  Why,  sir,  she  might  have 
made  the  best  match  in  all  the  country 
round,  but  I  broke  it  up.  I've  kept  Grant 
Maye  away  from  her  these  three  years  by 
tearing  up  his  letters  at  the  postofiice — real 
loving  letters  they  was,  too." 

"  Father  1 " 

The  girl  fled  back  into  the  shadows  of  the 
room,  but  no  word  escaped  her  but  that  one 
cry  of  pain  and  surprise. 

But  Percy  Graves  knew  his  duty,  and 
soothing  the  old  man  with  a  few  words,  he 
passed  out  of  the  room. 

Years  before,  when  Grant  Maye  and 
Lorena  used  to  go  to  school  together  with 
little  tin  pails  in  their  hands,  Grant  used 
always  to  summon  her  in  the  mornings  by  a 
loud  whistle  at  the  gate. 

That  evening,  an  hour  later,  the  same  old 
whistle  called  her  from  her  watch  by  her 
father's  bed. 

Lorena  ran  down  the  rose  walk  straight 
into  the  arms  of  her  lover.  Only  for  a 
moment  she  let  his  kisses  fall  on  her  brow. 

"  Go  for  the  doctor,  Grant,  I  think  lather 
is  worse,"  she  whispered. 

That  night  the  old  man  died,  and  the 
modem  Cordelia  laid  down  her  literary  pen. 

This  is  what  she  wrote  to  Percy  Graves  in 
reply  to  his  protestations. 

"The  world  is  more  in  need  of  good  home- 
makers  than  good  story-makers.  As  I  was  faithful 
to  my  father,  perhaps  I  can  sacrifice  as  much  and  as 
well  to  be  faithful  to  my  new  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities as  the  wife  of  Grant  Maye." 


The  Bottom  of  the  Ocean. — There 
is  a  common  but  erroneous  notion  to  the  ef- 
fect that  a  human  body,  or  even  a  ship,  will 
not  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  profounder 
abysses  of  the  oceans,  but  will,  on  account 
of  the  density  of  the  waters  at  a  great  depth, 
remain  suspended  at  some  distance  above 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  This  is  an  error. 
No  other  fate  awaits  the  drowned  sailor  or 
his  ship  than  that  which  comes  to  the 
marine  creatures  who  die  on  the  bottom  of 
the  sea;  in  time  their  dust  all  passes  into 
the  great  storehouse  of  the  earth,  even  as 
those  who  receive  burial  on  land.  However 
deep  the  sea,  it  is  but  a  few  hours  before 
the  body  of  a  man  who  finds  his  grave  in 
the  ocean  is  at  rest  upon  the  bottom;  it  there 
receives  the  same  swift  service  from  the 
agen's  which,  in  the  order  of  nature,  are  ap- 
pointed to  care  for  the  dead,  as  comes  to 
those  who  are  revently  inhumed  in  blessed 
ground.  All  save  the  hardest  parts  of  the 
skeleton  are  quickly  taken  again  into  the 
realm  of  the  living,  and  even  those  more 
resisting  portions  of  the  body  in  time  are,  in 
large  part,  appropriated  by  the  creatures  of 
the  sea  floor,  so  that  before  the  dust  returns 
in  the  accumulating  water  to  the  firm,  set 
earth,  it  may  pass  through  an  extended  cycle 
of  living  forms. — Scribner's  Monthly. 
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Signal's  Lily  Flag  Tells  Her  History. 

Some  of  our  young  folks  may  remember 
that  Signal's  Lily  Flag  is  the  famous  cow 
that  is  now  queen  of  the  Jersey  race,  be- 
cause she  produced  1047^  pounds  of  butter 
in  a  year.  Her  story  as  told  by  herself  in 
the  Country  Gentleman  will  please  every 
boy  or  girl  who  has  a  pet  cow,  and  possibly 
if  you  will  read  Lily's  story  to  your  cows 
they  may  do  better  themselves;  who  knows  ? 
But  this  is  the  narrative  : 

Bom  in  Huntsville,  a  lovely  town  of  Ala- 
bama, I  was  not  considered  anything  re- 
markable, because  my  owner  had  other 
handsome  calves,  though  my  mother  and 
father  being  of  the  aristocracy  of  cows,  I  of 
course  inherited  blue  blood. 

My  first  thought  of  the  world  was  its 
beauty  and  happiness — the  mountains  in  the 
distance,  my  owner's  home,  the  kind  colored 
face  that  looked  after  me,  and  then  I  won- 
dered if  all  calves  were  as  happy  as  1;  all 
day  frolicking  in  the  sunshine,  and  waiting 
for  my  mother's  coming  home.  Then  leav- 
ing my  companions,  I  would  listen  patiently 
to  the  conversation  of  the  elders.  One 
evening  they  said  our  owner  had  decided 
to  send  us  to  a  farm  two  miles  distant,  and 
I  wanted,  very  much,  to  ask  questions,  but 
being  a  well-trained  calf,  I  waited  until 
alone  with  my  mother,  and  told  her  how 
sorry  it  would  make  me  to  leave  our  beauti- 
ful home,  and  the  lovely  flowers  at  which 
we  could  peep  through  the  fence.  She  as- 
sured me  it  was  much  healthier  in  the  coun- 
try, and  she  thought  we  would  be  kindly 
cared  for,  so  I  became  reconciled  to  the 
change,  and  the  next  day  the  dear  home  was 
left  behind  us.  Then  I  had  my  first  glimpse 
of  the  world — the  Big  Spring,  where  the 
clear,  cool  water,  laving  our  feet,  made  me 
wish  we  could  linger  for  hours,  but  the 
shadows  were  getting  longer,  and  we  had  to 
"  move  on."  Our  town  seemed  so  large 
that  I  thought  we  should  never  pass  throuth 
its  streets.  There  were  big  houses  and 
strange  people,  and  I  felt  frightened,  but 
kept  close  to  mother's  side  and  shyly  looking 
at  her,  the  quiet,  placid  face  made  me  know 
that  I  was  young  and  ignorant,  and  that  she 
was  accustomed  to  the  outside  world.  We 
met  a  number  of  cows,  so  diflferent  from  us 
that  I  realized  why  my  mother  had  such 
dignified  pride.  Some  people  said  as  we 
passed:  "  How  foolish  of  Mr.  M.  to  invest 
in  fine  stock;  this  is  not  the  country  for  them, 
and  he  will  surely  fail."  I  wondered  if  fail- 
ing meant  dying,  and  if  we  wou'd  have  to  be 
sent  to  the  slaughter-pen,  for  then  I  had  not 
heard  of  money  or  its  value. 

The  first  change  was  not  a  happy  one,  but 
when  our  owner  discovered  this,  he  kindly 
sent  us  where  loving  care  and  wise  judgment 
guided  our  future  lives.  How  well  1  remem- 
ber the  green  meadows  of  the  new  home  as 
they  first  greeted  our  tired  eyes!  The  sun 
was  sinking  in  the  west,  casting  its  yellow 
glory  on  the  surrounding  clouds,  and  lovely 
Monte  Sano,  still  encircling  us  with  protect- 
ing arms,  caused  me  to  feel,  truly,  "  here  we 
rest."  My  readers  must  not  imagine  that  a 
calf  could  give  expression  to  such  thoughts, 
but  as  a  cow  of  celebrity  I  look  back  upon 
my  past  life,  and  think  of  that  lovely  scene 
with  pleasure. 

By  our  new  owner's  side  stood  a  friend, 
who,  I  afterward  heard,  was  from  far-off 
Kentucky.  He  complimented  us  and  said: 
'*  I  would  ask  no  surer  fortune  than  a  stock 
farm  near  your  city;  the  climate  is  perfect, 
neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold,  and  with  care 
and  cultivation  your  grass  and  grain  will 
rival  my  own  beautiful  State.  I  predict  a 
success  for  the  Monte  Sano  dairy."  How 
different  were  the  words  spoken  as  we  passed 
through  the  town  two  years  before!  I  want- 
ed so  much  to  know  what  it  all  meant,  but 
he  could  not  understand  cow-talk,  so  I  wait- 
ed to  ask  of  wiser  heads  than  mine.  The 
pretty  daughter  of  the  house  came  to  wel- 
come us,  and  as  she  stroked  my  head  and 
claimed  me  for  her  pet,  my  heart  went  out  to 
her,  and  the  love  I  then  gave  her  grew 
stronger  as  time  went  by. 

For  a  long  time,  life  was  uneventful,  but 
happy.  I  should  like  to  tell  of  the  pleasant 
days  of  calf-hood,  of  the  merry  Christmas 
nights,  when,  it  is  said,  cows  get  on  their 
knees  at  12  o'clock,  and  other  frolic  times, 
but  it  might  be  tiresome.  We  were  kindly 
and  tenderly  cared  for,  and  when  passing 
cows  would  stop  to  gossip,  felling  of  being 
turned  into  the  street  to  wander  all  night, 
after  a  scant  supper,  we  were  thankful  for 
our  own  comfortable  stable  and  beds  of  hay. 
Four  years  passed  and  I  was  a  dignified 
matron,  with  the  right  to  join  in  the  conver- 
sations of  my  elders,  and  stand  among  the 
honored  mothers  of  the  herd.    Dear  Miss 


Eva  was  now  a  lovely  maiden,  and  I  still 
her  favorite.  Often  she  would  come  with 
salt  for  me  to  lick  from  her  dainty  hand,  and 
laughed  merrily  as  my  rough  tongue  touched 
her  soft  palm,  but  she  stroked  my  head  lov- 
ingly, and  with  kind  words  bade  me  "  good 
night."  Her  presence  brought  sunshine  and 
brightness,  for  her  life  was  a  long  summer- 
day.  You,  who  belong  to  a  higher  race,  do 
you  doubt  that  animals  notice  changes  in 
those  they  love?  It  was  not  long  before  I 
felt  that  there  was  somethine^  in  the  manner 
of  my  young  mistress  that  I  failed  to  under- 
stand. A  soft  light  shone  in  her  eye,  and  in 
its  depth  a  gleam  of  strange  joy.  Her  hand, 
too,  rested  more  gently  on  my  head,  and  I 
knew  there  was  some  secret,  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  a  poor  bovine.  I  did  not, 
however,  puzzle  my  brain  over  this,  but  found 
comfort  in  a  good  supper  of  corn-meal,  bran 
and  hay.  One  evening  Miss  Eva  did  not 
come  alone  as  usual,  but  a  handsome  young 
man  was  with  her,  and  the  happy  look  was 
happier.  It  was  my  first  experience  with 
lovers,  and  I  became  greatly  interested, 
listening  with  curiosity  to  their  conversa- 
tion, for  they  did  not  care  to  hide  heart- 
secrets  from  a  cow.  Soon  my  owner  joined 
them,  and  I  was  roused  from  my  thoughts 
by  his  saying:  "  I  believe  I  will  enter  Lily 
Flag  this  year  for  the  champion  cup,  as  I 
think  she  can  easily  become  the  queen  of  the 
world." 

At  these  words,  ambition  stirred  in  me 
and  I  shook  my  head,  trying  to  make  him 
know  that  I  would  do  my  best.  Miss  Eva 
said,  in  a  hesitating  tone  :  "  Then,  papa, 
you  will  let  her  be  my  bridal  gift;  I  have 
always  loved  her,  you  know."  When  I  heard 
the  promise  given,  there  was  another  in- 
centive to  me  to  win. 

Next  day  the  great  test  began,  and  as  the 
weeks  and  months  went  by,  I  eagerly  listened 
to  the  daily  record.  As  the  year  drew  to  a 
close,  I  became  more  excited — would  I  win 
and  become  the  champion  cow,  and  my 
small  head  wear  the  crown  of  victory I 
could  not  be  present  at  the  daily  churnings, 
but  during  the  milkings  I  heard,  each  day, 
the  number  of  pounds  of  butter  discussed, 
and  I  knew  I  was  gaining.  Three  or  four 
gentlemen  came  from  a  distance;  one,  they 
said,  was  from  a  cold  country  called  Canada, 
who  was  sent  by  the  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Jersey  Cattle  Club  to  be  present  the 
last  ten  days  of  the  year.  I  did  not  know 
the  meaning  of  it  all,  but  I  felt  my  im- 
portance, and  would  only  associate  with 
one  or  two  of  the  best  cows.  My  mother 
chided  me  for  undue  vanity,  but  my  head 
was  turned  by  the  words  of  praise  showered 
upon  me  daily  Finally  the  last  day  came, 
and  I  passed  the  world's  record  !  But  the 
number  of  pounds  was  not  told  me,  as  no 
one  thought  a  cow  would  feel  interested  in 
her  own  work.  I  could  hear  them  tell  of 
friends  invited  to  be  present  at  the  last 
churning,  and  what  a  triumph  it  was.  In 
the  meadow,  gay  voices  reached  us  as  the 
different  carriages  drove  to  the  dairy,  and  I 
longed  to  be  near,  for  I  had  learned  to  love 
the  praise  bestowed  on  me.  Very  soon, 
though,  ladies  and  gentlemen  came  where  I 
was,  and  each  wanted  to  pat  my  head  and 
give  a  word  of  praise;  but  the  proud  moment 
of  all  was  when  Miss  Eva  tied  a  blue  rib- 
bon on  my  horn,  and  with  a  wreath  of  lilies 
crowned  me  the  champion  cow — the  Queen 
of  the  World.  There  was  victory  in  my  eye 
as  I  tossed  my  head  and  walked  proudly 
away. 

I  must  know  the  record;  so,  creeping  close 
to  the  crowd,  I  listened.  Signal's  Lily  Flag 
had  made  in  one  year  one  thousand  and 
forty-seven  pounds,  and  three-fourths  of  an 
ounce  of  butter — eighteen  pounds  ahead  of 
any  other  cow — and  she  had  won  the  cup  ! 

My  owners  presented  a  handsome  watch 
and  chain  to  Mr.  Godell,  to  whose  nurturing 
and  constant  care,  patience  and  good  judg- 
ment, I  owed  my  development.  Three 
cheers  were  then  given  for  Lily  Flag.  I 
should  have  liked  to  join  them,  but  feared  a 
little  discord  in  the  music,  and  possibly  a 
panic  in  the  crowd;  but  what  rejoicing  we 
had  that  night  among  the  cows  in  the  moon- 
light !  I  forgot  my  vanity  and  received 
congratulations  from  all  friends  with  a  happy, 
grateful  heart.  We  raced  around,  throwing 
up  the  earth  with  our  horns,  and  had  a 
grand  jubilee,  while  our  owners  dreamed  of 
the  victory  won.  Each  cow  told  all  she 
heard.  One  said  fifty  cows  of  the  Jersey 
stock  were  to  be  sent  to  the  World's  Fair, 
and  four  from  our  herd  had  been  selected. 
What  was  the  World's  Fair?  Some  of  us 
had  been  at  a  fair  in  Huntsville,  where  men 
would  walk  around  and  look  and  talk  about 
us,  and  then  tie  on  a  piece  of  blue  ribbon, 
and  we  were  brought  home.  Was  that  like 
the  World's  Fair  ?  My  mother  said  I  would 
certainly  be  one  of  the  four,  and  she  thought 
it  better  to  have  patience  and  wait,  as  it  was 
time  for  even  the  queen  cow  to  be  asleep. 
For  days  nothing  was  talked  about  but  the 
success. 


One  evening  I  overheard  a  note  read  by 
my  owner  to  our  attendant,  and  in  it  were 
the  congratulations  of  President  Harrison, 
and  another  note  came  from  Mr.  Cleveland, 
who  must  have  been  some  great  man,  too, 
for  when  his  name  was  mentioned,  cheers 
were  sent  up  for  him  so  like  those  given  for 
me  that  I  thought  if  I  was  a  queen  he  must 
be  a  king. 

Entertainments  were  given  in  my  honor, 
of  which  I  only  heard,  as,  of  course,  I  could 
not  be  present.  Another  excitement  came 
into  my  life — the  marriage  of  Miss  Eva.  It 
was  a  lovely  October  evening  when  I  saw 
great  preparations  being  made  for  the  happy 
event.  They  gave  me  an  extra  good 
supper,  and  then  rubbed  me  off  until  my 
skin  was  glossy  and  beautiful;  along  white 
ribbon  was  tied  around  my  neck,  and  then 
they  led  me  in  front  of  the  parlor  window. 
The  scene  was  very  lovely — a  bower  of 
flowers,  soft  music,  and  many  pretty  women 
and  handsome  men.  In  the  center  of  the 
group  stood  Miss  Eva  in  pure  bridal  robes, 
with  the  same  soft  look  on  her  countenance 
I  had  seen  during  the  past  year.  By  her 
side  stood  the  handsome  young  lover,  and 
from  his  kind,  manly  face,  I  thought  both 
Miss  Eva  and  I  could  trust  him  with  our 
future.  I  was  formally  presented  by  my 
two  owners  as  a  bridal  gift,  and  as  the  fair 
bride  held  the  ribbon  I  could  only  look  my 
love.  Should  I  attempt  to  describe  all  that 
happened  on  that  memorable  day,  my  readers 
would  say  :  "  How  does  a  cow  know  of 
things  beyond  the  animal  kingdom  ?' — and, 
in  fact,  I  was  glad  to  leave  the  people  to 
their  pleasure  and  hie  away  to  my  com- 
panions. 


Blind  Girl's  Buff. 

Blindman's  buff,  under  the  new  name  of 
blindgirl's  buff,  is  in  our  midst.  This  is  the 
way  it  is  done.  The  pretty  buffer  is  blind- 
folded by  means  of  a  long,  black  mask, 
which  effectually  keeps  her  from  gazing  un- 
derneath. She  is  then  seated  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  while  the  company,  joining 
hands,  slowly  walk  around  her.  High  above 
her  head  the  buffer  flourishes  a  weapon  not 
unlike  the  shield  which  the  darkeys  down 
South  use  for  protection  against  flies  and 
mosquitoes. 

As  the  mystic  circle  silently  passes  around 
the  blindfolded  enchantress,  the  latter  brings 
down  her  wand  lightly  upon  the  head  of  any 
one  whom  its  aim  may  concern.  He  quickly 
catches  it,  kisses  the  hand  of  the  Queen  of 
the  Mask,  and  takes  his  place  upon  the 
throne,  where  he  in  turn  sways  the  scepter. 
Should  a  young  woman  be  touched  with 
the  wand  she  embraces  her  ex-queen  and 
tries  her  own  hand  with  the  wand. 

The  game  is  made  interesting  by  the  an- 
nouncement that  should  the  queen  fail  in 
three  strokes  to  touch  one  of  her  subjects  she 
is  presented  later  on  with  the  Court  Jester's 
paper  cap  and  bells.  And  should  any  sub- 
ject be  so  fortunate  as  to  be  three  times 
chosen,  she  is  given  a  jubilee  and  is  awarded 
a  gilt-crown,  or,  prettier  still,  a  flower  one. 
—New  York  World. 


Tom  (of  Pittsburg) — Did  you  see  the  au- 
rora borealis  while  you  were  East  ? 

Laura  (of  Oshkosh) — No.  You  know 
there  are  very  few  theatres  open  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year. 


Absolutely  Pure. 

A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder  High* 
est  of  all  in  leavening  strength. — Latest  U. 
S.  Gcvmtituni  Food  Rtport, 
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Strawberry  Water  Ice. — One  quart 
of  strawberry  juice,  the  juice  of  two  lemons, 
one  pound  of  sugar  and  one  pint  of  water; 
mix  well  and  stand  aside  for  one  hour  and 
then  freeze  it. 

Corn  Meal  Muffins.— Two  cups  of  In- 
dian meal,  two  cups  of  flour,  one  heaping 
tablespoonful  of  sugar,  two  eggs,  one  heap- 
ing tablespoonful  of  butter,  two  teaspoonfuls 
of  baking  powder,  sweet  milk  to  make  a 
thin  batter.    Bake  in  gem-irons. 

Molasses  Cookies. —  One  egg,  two- 
thirds  cup  molasses  filled  up  with  white 
sugar,  two  thirds  cup  lard,  one  cup  butter- 
milk, one  heaping  teaspoon  of  soda,  a  little 
salt;  mix  soft,  roll  quite  thick,  bake  quickly. 
They  will  keep  quite  awhile  if  kept  m  a  jar 
covered. 

Tapioca  Cream. — Soak  three  table- 
spoonfuls  of  tapioca  in  one  half-cup  of  water 
over  night.  Bring  one  quart  of  milk  to  a 
boil,  then  put  in  the  tapioca.  When  cool, 
add  the  beaten  yolks  of  four  eggs  and  one 
cup  of  sugar.  Pour  in  a  dish  and  add  the 
beaten  whites. 

Kattoffelpannakuchen  or  Potato 
Cakes. — For  a  family  of  four  persons,  take 
six  large  Irish  potatoes  and  grate  them  in  a 
bowl,  add  three  eggs,  teaspoon  "  level "  full 
of  salt  and  one  of  baking  powder,  one  table- 
spoonful of  flour.  Beat  well  and  bake  in 
thick  cakes  on  the  griddles. 

To  Make  Potato  Balls  a  la  Rouen- 
AISE, — Boil  the  potatoes  and  rub  them  fine, 
then  roll  each  ball  in  white  of  egg,  lay  them 
on  a  floured  table,  roll  into  shape  of  a 
pigeon's  egg,  dip  them  in  melted  bu;ter  and 
fry  a  light  brown  in  clear,  hot  grease. 
Sprinkle  fine  salt  over  and  serve  in  a  folded 
napkin. 

Corn  Starch  Cake.  —  Four  eggs,  the 
whites,  two  cups  of  sugar,  two-thirds  cup  of 
butter,  one  cup  of  sweet  milk,  one  cup  of 
cornstarch,  two  cups  of  flour,  two  teaspoon- 
fuls of  cream  of  tartar,  one  teaspoonful  of 
soda,  one  teaspoonful  of  lemon  extract. 
Bake  three  quarters  of  an  hour  with  a  steady 
fire. 

Rhubarb  Jelly. — Take  rhubarb  stalks, 
wipe  clean,  peel  and  cut  into  inch  pieces. 
To  each  pound  of  fruit  add  three  quarters  of 
a  pound  of  white  sugar;  put  it  on  and  boil 
it  until  the  juice  is  well  drawn.  Strain  into 
preserving  kettle,  boil  quickly  until  it  clings 
to  the  spoon;  skim  well  and  put  in  molds  or 
jelly  glasses.    Use  no  water. 

Ham  Toast. —  Slices  of  toasted  bread 
with  the  crust  cut  off,  two  eggs,  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  butter,  some  cold  ham  or  tongue 
grated.  Put  the  yelks  and  whites,  well 
beaten,  into  a  stewpan  with  the  butter;  stir 
them  two  minutes  over  the  fire,  spread  them 
over  the  toast  and  lay  over  them  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  of  cold  ham  or  tongue. 

Rhubarb  Pudding.— Prepare  the  stalks 
as  for  pies;  butter  well  the  bottom  of  a  pud- 
ding-dish, then  lay  in  buttered  slices  of 
bread;  cover  with  rhubarb,  sprinkle  abun- 
dantly with  sugar,  then  another  layer  of 
buttered  bread,  and  so  on  until  the  dish  is 
full.  Cover  and  steam  while  baking  for  half 
an  hour,  then  remove  the  cover  and  brown. 

Beef  Fritters. — Cut  some  thin  slices 
from  the  undercut  of  the  sirloin,  and  dip 
each  slice  into  a  good  batter  made  of  eggs, 
flour  and  milk,  seasoned  with  allspice,  pep- 
per and  nutmeg;  have  a  pan  of  very  hot  lard 
or  butter  ready,  and  place  each  slice,  well 
covered  with  butter,  into  it;  fry  a  good 
brown;  serve  with  mustard  and  mashed  po- 
tatoes. 

Strawberry  Dumplings.  —  Make  a 
dough  precisely  the  same  as  for  shortcake, 
roll  into  a  thin  sheet  and  cut  with  a  large 
round  cutter;  put  three  strawberries  in  the 
center  of  each,  fold  the  dough  over,  roll 
gently  in  the  hand  until  you  have  a  ball- 
shaped  dumpling,  stand  these  dumplings  on 
a  buttered  plate,  place  them  in  a  steamer 
and  oteam  20  minutes.    Serve  with  cream. 

Queen  of  Puddings. — Four  epgs,  the 
yolks,  I J  cups  of  sugar,  butter  the  size  of  a 
walnut,  one  pint  of  crumbs,  one  quart  of 
milk,  one  lemon,  grated;  bake  until  done, 
but  not  watery.  Spread  over  the  top  a 
layer  of  jelly  or  preserves,  beat  the  whites  of 
the  eggs  to  a  stiff  froth;  add  four  table- 
spoonfuls  of  sugar  and  the  juice  of  the  lemon 
and  spread  this  on.  Then  set  it  in  the  oven 
again  to  slightly  brown. 

Chocolate  Creams. —Two  cups  of 
white  su^'ar,  one-half  cup  of  water.  Cook 
ripidly  for  20  minutes.  Turn  out  on  a 
pUtter,  and  with  a  large  spoon  stir  until 
cold,  when  it  will  cream.  Butter  the  fingers 
and  work  up  into  small  balls,  stick  upon  a 
large  pin  and  dip  into  chocolate  set  over  a 
steamer  and  melted;  lay  upon  a  greased 
platter  to  dry. 


When  Water  Freezes. 

Let  us  take  our  stand,  says  a  contem- 
porary, on  the  banks  of  a  lake — preferably 
on  a  clear  winter  evening — and  at  once  com- 
mence operations  by  ascertaining,  by  means 
of  two  thermometers,  the  temperature  of  the 
water  at  the  surface  and  at  the  bottom,  and 
we  find,  let  us  say,  that  these  are  48*  and  45° 
respectively.  A  cold  wind  sweeps  over  the 
surface  of  the  lake,  so  that  the  temperature 
of  the  water  there  is  speedily  reduced,  let 
us  say,  to  44*.  By  this  reduction  in  temper- 
ature, it  contracts  and  becomes  specifically 
heavier,  when  of  course  it  sinks  and  dis- 
places the  comparatively  light  and  warm 
water  below,  which  rises  to  the  surface,  gets 
cooled  below  44*,  and  immediately  falls,  dis- 
placing the  warmer  water  at  the  bottom, 
which  in  turn  rises,  gets  cooled  and  falls,  its 
place  being  again  supplied  by  lighter  and 
warmer  water.  And  so  the  cooling  and 
sinking  process  goes  on,  the  upper  ther- 
mometer always  indicating  the  highest  tem- 
perature, when  suddenly  the  magic  point, 
39°,  is  reached,  when  all  movement  at  once 
ceases.  The  upper  layer  of  water  is  still 
exposed  to  the  cooling  influence  of  the  wind, 
and  speedily  falls  in  temperature,  but  it  still 
retains  its  place.  Our  upper  thermometer 
shows  plainly  that  the  water  which  surrounds 
it  is  being  rapidly  reduced  in  temperature, 
but  the  lower  one  remains  stationary  at  39*. 
At  that  temperature  we  know  that  water  is 
heavier  than  at  any  other,  and  there  like  a 
stone  it  remains  at  the  bottom,  and  as  it  is 
fully  protected  from  outward  influences  by 
the  mass  of  superincumbent  water,  its  tem- 
perature remains  very  much  at  the  same 
point.  The  water  on  the  top,  however,  hav- 
ing nothing  to  protect  it,  gets  colder  and 
lighter  every  moment.  Down  the  ther- 
mometer goes  to  37*,  35°,  32*,  and  then  a 
slight  breeze  ripples  the  surface,  and  the 
next  moment  a  thin  sheet  of  ice  spreads  it- 
self over  all.  The  ice,  however,  is  colder 
and  lighter  than  the  water,  so  that  it  floats 
on  the  surface  and  acts  as  a  blanket,  pro- 
tecting the  comparatively  warm  and  heavy 
water  below  from  being  cooled.  During 
even  the  severest  winter,  therefore,  only  a 
thin  superficial  layer  of  ice  is  formed,  which 
serves  all  the  useful  and  ornamental  pur- 
poses required  of  it,  and  when  its  duty  is 
finished,  it  readily  melts  and  disappears  un- 
der the  genial  influence  of  the  first  few  warm 
days  of  spring. 


How  a  Fish  Sees. 

The  medium  in  which  fresh-water  fishes 
live  gives  them  a  chance  to  see  a  great  dis- 
tance only  in  the  horizontal  direction,  and 
the  proper  adjustment  of  the  eye  would 
make,  under  usual  conditions,  the  optical 
axis  take  this  direction.  To  me  it  seems  im- 
possible to  explain  the  constant  revolution 
the  eyeball  on  any  other  hypothesis  except 
that  given,  viz.:  That  the  optical  axis  ex- 
tends forward  instead  of  sidewise. 

When  a  fish  wishes  to  eat  anything,  either 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pond  or  at  the  surface 
of  the  water,  it  swims  directly  toward  the 
object;  and  in  this  case  the  eyes  are  in- 
stantly adjusted  in  line  with  the  body,  so  as 
to  bring  the  image  of  the  particle  desired 
upon  the  posterior  portion  of  the  retina.  In 
this  case  they  lose  their  usual  horizontal  po- 
sition. 

If  a  fish  wishes  to  turn  to  the  right  or  left 
in  the  water,  the  first  movement  is  that  of 
the  eyes  in  unison  with  the  direction  of  the 
turning.  This  would  be  entirely  unneces- 
sary if  the  apparent  axis  was  the  axis  of 
most  distinct  vision,  as  one  of  the  eyes  would 
see  all  that  was  to  be  seen  in  the  side  of  the 
turning.  After  this  movement  of  the  eyes, 
the  body  turns  enough  to  bnng  the  eyes  into 
their  normal  position;  then  there  is  again  a 
movement  of  the  eyes,  and  next  a  movement 
of  the  body.  This  causes  a  peculiar  jerk- 
ing motion  of  the  eyeballs  during  the  whole 
time  of  the  turning  of  the  body. — American 
Angler. 

Perpetual  Motion.— A  writer  in  the 
Engineering  Magazine  says  :  The  true  in- 
ventor has  no  regard  for  dogma;  he  believes 
he  sees  light  ahead  and  moves  toward  it. 
It  may  be  that  what  he  sees  is  an  i^nit 
fatuus  or  a  chimera,  but  he  insists  on  dis- 
covering that  for  himself,  and  he  is  satisfied 
with  no  theories.  I  recently  talked  with  a 
perpetual  motion  man  and  tried  to  dissuade 
him,  being  confident  it  would  be  easy  to 
convince  so  inte'ligent  a  person  that  his 
scheme  was  not  possible.  But  he  arose 
above  my  dogmas  in  an  instant  by  showing 
that  the  whole  solar  system  is  a  perpetual- 
motion  device,  moving  without  assignable 
cause  and  not  varying  an  instant  of  compar- 
ative time  within  the  period  of  its  recorded 
history.    I  thought  of  Galileo  and  stopped. 


Washing  Laoes. 

Fine  laces  that  might  be  ruined  if  put  into 
water,  and  washed  in  the  usual  way,  may  be 
cleaned  without  injury  by  using  benzine.  If 
the  lace  is  old,  the  best  way  is  to  pin  it 
smoothly  to  a  board  covered  with  flannel, 
and  wet  it  with  plenty  of  the  fluid;  then 
press  it  dry  with  a  soft  cloth.  If  all  the  dirt 
does  not  come  out  at  once,  move  to  another 
place  on  the  board  and  repeat  the  process. 
Laces  that  are  made  up  may  be  cleansed  by 
putting  them  into  a  glass  can  or  an  earthen- 
ware bowl  and  covering  them  with  benzine. 
Stir  the  lace  round  and  round  in  the  fluid  as 
quickly  as  possible;  squeeze  the  lace,  and 
rmse  it  in  more  benzine  in  a  clean  vessel. 
Washed  in  this  way,  fine  old  lace  keeps  its 
yellow  color  and  does  not  shrink.  After 
washing  by  this  process,  pin  the  lace  on  a 
linen-covered  board,  and  lay  in  the  sunshine 
several  hours.  Silk  laces  are  best  sent  to 
the  scourer  for  a  dry  cleaning. 

Cotton  laces  may  be  cleaned  with  water 
and  fine  white  soap,  but  it  is  always  best  to 
wash  them,  as  well  as  fine  linen  handker- 
chiefs and  embroideries  of  various  kinds,  by 
themselves.  Dissolve  plenty  of  soap  in  luke- 
warm water,  put  the  lace  in  a  bowl  or  gran- 
iteware  basin  and  turn  the  suds  over  it.  Let 
the  lace  soak  for  an  hour,  setting  the  basin 
where  the  water  will  keep  warm.  At  the  end 
of  that  time,  squeeze  the  lace  carefully,  put 
it  in  a  fresh  water  that  is  warm  and  soapy, 
and  rub  it  gently  with  the  hands.  When  it 
looks  clean,  put  over  the  fire  in  cold  water 
and  leave  it  there  until  it  boils;  then  rinse  it 
through  several  waters  that  are  lukewarm 
and  squeeze  dry.  Starch  the  lace  in  starch- 
water  that  has  been  strained,  first  dipping  in 
strained  cold  tea.  It  is  best  to  dip  a  frag- 
ment of  muslin  in  the  tea  first  to  test  the 
color.  Pin  the  lace  to  a  small  ironing-board 
covered  with  flannel  and  clean  muslin,  and 
take  a  pin  and  carefully  lay  the  points  and 
purling  of  the  edge  in  place.  Lay  clean 
muslin  over  the  lace  and  press  till  dry  with 
a  moderately  hot  iron. 

Lace  curtains  and  bedspreads  are  nowa- 
days sent  to  those  who  make  a  specialty  of 
such  work,  and  who  have  frames  and  other 
appliances  for  doing  the  work  well.  The 
washing  of  such  pieces  is  in  itself  easy 
enough,  but  the  spreading  to  dry  becomes 


very  tiresome  if  there  are  many  pairs  of  cur- 
tains to  be  freshened. 

The  dirt  on  such  large  pieces  is  often  a 
great  deal  of  it  dust,  and  for  this  reason  they 
must  be  thoroughly  brushed  before  putting 
into  the  water.  Soak  the  pieces  in  soft 
water,  or  in  water  softened  by  plenty  of 
borax,  and  if  possible  set  the  tub  containing 
them  in  the  sunshine,  as  that  will  help  to 
bleach  them.  The  second  day,  rinse  them 
through  a  tepid  water  containing  pure  white 
soap,  and  wash  them  up  and  down  with  as 
little  rubbing  as  possible.  Rinse  through 
several  waters  until  clear  and  white,  and  get 
out  every  particle  of  soap,  as  that  will  rot 
the  lace.  After  rinsing,  pass  through  a 
wringer,  or  press  the  water  out  by  hand  with 
as  little  wringing  as  possible,  as  hand-wring- 
ing is  apt  to  weaken  or  tear  the  mesh. 
Hang  out  at  full  length  on  the  line,  and 
when  nearly  dry,  rub  into  them  starch  con- 
taining gum  arable  in  a  proportion  of  a  table- 
spoonful to  one  quart  of  boiling  water.  Roll 
the  curtains  smoothly,  wrap  in  a  clean  cloth 
for  three  hours,  and  then  shake  and  stretch 
on  a  clean  sheet  pinned  on  the  carpet.  The 
curtain  must  be  stretched  and  pinned  evenly, 
or  the  edges  will  be  very  irregular  when 
dried.  An  ecru  color  is  given  to  lace  by 
coloring  the  starch  with  tea  made  from 
timothy.  Laces  to  be  worn  at  the  throat  or 
wrists  should  never  be  starched  or  ironed. 
N.  Y.  Post. 


Complimentary  Samples. 

Persona  receivtni;  this  paper  marked  are  requeBted  to 
examice  Its  coDtenta,  terms  of  subscription,  and  give  It 
their  own  patrona|;e,  and  as  far  as  practicable,  aid  In 
oirculat!ag  the  journal,  and  making  its  value  more 
widely  known  to  others,  and  extending  its  Influence  In 
the  cause  it  faithfully  serves.  Subscription,  paid  in  ad- 
vance, 0  mc:8  ,  $1;  10  mos.,  $2;  16  mos.,  $3.  Extra  copiei 
mailed  for  10  cents,  it  ordered  soon  enough.  If  already 
a  subscriber,  please  show  the  paper  to  othe.s. 


Oar  Agents. 

J.  C.  HoAG — San  Francisco. 

B.  Q  Bailey— Ban  Francisco. 
Gbo.  Wilson— Sacramento,  Cal. 
Samukl  B.  Cliff— Creston,  Cal. 
Mb8.  Bbucb  B.  Lbe— Tehama  Co. 
A.  C.  GoDFBEY— Oregon. 

W.  H.  Murray— California. 

E.  H.  SCHAEFFLE— El  Dorado  and  Amador  Co'i. 

C.  K  Robertson— Humboldt  Co. 

Chas.  E.  Townsknd— Nevada  and  Placer  Oo'b. 
E  Q  Huston— Montana. 


CIDER  MILLS 

AND  PRESSES  " 

-  -  -  ^XjXi  sxzs:e2s  -  -  - 


Some  Have  Capacity  of  2  bbis  per  Day 
Some  Have  Unlimited  Capacity 


Some  Good  for  Small  Ranches 
Some  Good  for  Big  Ranches 


Some  Cost  Very  Little 
Some  Cost  a  Good  Deal 


They  are  Worth  all  we  Ask 
Your  Correspondence  is  Invited 


BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 

SAN  FRANCISCO  -  -  and  -  -  SACRAMENTO 
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Information 

FOI? 

Settlers! 


The  members  of  the  Kern  County  Land  Oompany  have  a  national  reputa- 
tion for  wealth,  business  and  financial  ability.  These  facts  set  the  matter  of 
reliability  at  rest.   The  company's  capital  stock  is  $10,000,000. 

They  have  400,000  acres  of  arable,  irrigable  lands  upon  which  the  sun  shines 
almost  constantly;  and  their  enormous  irrigation  system  renders  them  in- 
dependent of  the  annual  rainfall. 

A  clear  title;  rotation,  variety  and  certainty  of  crops;  ea«y  terms;  availability 
to  persons  in  moderate  circumstances;  ground  ready  for  the  plow — no  stones 
nor  thistles;  good  society;  schools;  churches,  etc.,  are  a  few  notable  attractions 
of  this  region  of  country. 


Kern  is  the  largest  county  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  It  has  the  finest 
climate  for  curing  and  drying  fruits,  etc. 

The  400,000-acre  territory  of  the  Kern  County  Land  Company  is  the  pick 
of  the  county. 

I  ts  area  is  6,184,000  acres. 

H  as  the  largest  irrigation  system  in  America. 

The  home  of  the  peach,  French  prune,  pear  and  raisin  grape. 

Planting  and  harvesting  can  be  carried  on  every  month  in  the  year. 

N  0  rocks,  hills  or  stumps  on  the  land. 

A  failure  of  crops  is  unknown  on  irrigated  lands. 

ICern  county  fruits  take  the  first  prize  at  the  State  Fair. 

Land  can  be  made  to  pay  for  itself  in  less  than  three  years. 

(jrrows  more  alfalfa  than  any  other  county  in  California. 


For 

Further 

Particulars 

Address 


The  advantages  of  good  soil  and  plenty  of  sun,  which  occur  in  the  Kern 
Valley,  would  have  been  of  little  avail  but  for  the  third  and  all-important 
one  of  an  abundance  of  water  from  never-failing  sources. 

T'hrough  300  miles  of  main  canals,  and  1,100  miles  of  laterals,  the  great  Kern 
river  furnishes  enough  moisture  to  slake  the  thirst  of  the  400,000  acres  al- 
ready referred  to. 

IDrought  is  out  of  the  question. 

The  system  has  been  constructed  in  the  most  careful  and  scientific  manner. 
Some  of  the  canals  are  125  feet  wide  and  six  feet  deep. 


Kern  County 
Land  Company. 

S.  W.  FERGUSSON, 
Bakersfleld,       -      -       -  California. 


Save  Money 

BY  BUYING  FROM  US. 

WB  SAVE  TOU  PROM 
25  to  50  Per  Cent  on 


Oar  Prices  are  Leu  than  Cur- 
rent Wholeiale  Prices  on  thla 
Goaat. 

NO  CREDIT. 

Everything  Spot  Oash. 

OOODS    SHIPPED  EVERY- 
WHERE. 

/BTBend  for  CaUlogue  or  call  on  ua. 


BUGGIES 

which 

are  good  and  substantial, 
finely  finished  and  fully 
warranted,  for  $75. 


CARTS 


$14  to  $23 


HARNESS 

kinds  at  all  prices. 


of  ah 


8URRIES 

of  th« 

finest  kind  at  $150. 


No.  69.       Price  $77.50. 


l  ln.  Double  Collar  Steel  AxleB,  with  l-in  Sarven  Wheels,  J-ln-  Bteel  Tire.    Upholstered  in  No.  1  Grained  Qreen  WRITE  FOR  CATALCGTJE. 


Leather,  Subitantially  Built  and  Finely  Finished. 


Mail  Orders  Promptly  Filled. 


CALIFORNIA  WAGON  &  CARRIAGE  CO.,  36^  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


MPKOVED  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

TOOL  COMPANY 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

Machinery   and  Information 
for  Irrigating  Plants 
of  All  Sizes. 

BSTiaiATKS  OHEKKFCLLT 
FVRNI8BBD. 

Address  Works,  First  &  Steveusou  Sts. 

BAN  FRAN0I80O  OAL. 

Hani  or  book'ibonring  cheap  Irrigation,  mailed 
free. 


STOCKTON  NURSERIES, 


ESTABLISHED  1853. 


FRUIT  TREES.    FRUIT  TREES. 


Also  Fine  Stock  of  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrabs,  Palms,  Roees  and  Carnations. 

PLANTS   IN  OREAT  VARIETY. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

E.  C.  CLOWES  STOCKTON,  CAL. 

DEWEY  &  CO.  mt4i^rfIa^^^ii.''-\  PATENT  AGENTS. 
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_J5Cgricultural  JJotes. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Alameda. 

Thb  Suqab-Bekt  Ceop.  —  Pleasanton  Times: 
Mr.  J.  W.  Atkinson,  superindendent  of  the 
Alameda  Sugar  Refinery  at  AWarado,  paid 
Pleasanton  a  visit  in  the  interests  of  the  sucar- 
beet  crop.  He  made  a  visit  to  a  number  of  the 
ranches  and  was  greatly  pleased  with  the  out- 
look. In  an  interview  with  him,  he  stated  that 
the  crop  had  proven  far  beyond  his  expectation, 
and  that  he  thought  there  would  be  no  less 
than  3000  tons  shipped  from  here  this  season. 
He  also  stated  that  >hipping  would  commence 
within  eight  or  ten  days.  Next  year  he  ex 
pects  to  have  a  much  larger  acreage. 

Butte. 

Fkuit  Notes  Abound  Palermo.  —  Oroville 
Register :  H.  C.  Bell  and  E.  P.  Parnum  visited 
the  Palermo  orchards  this  week  and  speak  very 
highly  of  them.  The  orange  groves  on  the 
Hearst  &  Taylor  tract  are  very  fine,  and  the 
trees  show  as  rank,  vigorous  and  healthy 
growth  as  any  in  tho  county.  The  p«aches, 
pears,  grapee  and  other  fruits  on  this  land  are 
exceptionally  fine.  The  ground  is  kept  in 
good  condition,  and  everything  indicates  that 
money,  labor  and  good  judgment  have  all  been 
combined.  The  grounds  about  the  residence, 
the  lawns,  gardens,  etc.,  are  well  cared  for. 
The  buildings  are  in  good  shape.  A  large 
quantity  of  peaches  are  being  shipped  this  sea- 
son and  the  fruit  is  choice.  The  orchards 
throughout  the  colony  were  all  found  to  be 
doing  well  and  in  a  thrifty  condition.  The 
irrigation  ditches  are  running  full  of  water, 
and  many  hands  were  at  work  irrigating  the 
orchards.  All  the  trees  are  in  a  good  healthy 
condition.  It  was  estimated  by  Mr.  Schram 
who  is  in  a  good  position  to  know,  that  fully 
50  tons  of  green  fruit  have  been  shipped  this 
season  and  25  tons  of  dried  peaches.  This 
would  be  equal  to  nearly  200  tons  of  peaches 
in  all.  One  of  the  growers  said  that  his  young 
peach  trees  now  bearing  their  crop  were  re- 
turning him  a  dollar  to  the  tree,  or  a  little  over 
$100  an  acre. 

Phenomenal  Growth  of  Obanoe  Teeks. 
Register:  "'  In  1886,"  said  Senator  A.  F.  Jones, 
"  I  planted  50  orange  trees  in  my  yard  in  Oro- 
ville; the  outer  row  around  the  yard  consisted 
of  20  seedlings.  About  ten  feet  west  of  seven 
seedlings  was  an  eight-foot  board  fence  which 
I  have  had  whitewfished  ever  since.  The  seven 
trees  next  to  the  fence  and  east  of  it  grew  with 
wonderful  rapidity.  In  December,  1891,  they 
paid  $2  to  the  tree  and  were  about  16  feet  high, 
22  inches  in  circumference  at  the  base  and  had 
an  immense  and  luxurious  top.  The  other 
trees  of  the  same  kind,  planted  in  the  same 
yard,  grew  very  well  but  are  one-third  smaller, 
and  have  borne  but  little  fruit  as  yet.  Mr. 
John  Rock  of  San  Jose  suggested  to  me  in  1890 
that  the  high  whitewashed  fence  was  the  cause 
of  this  phenomenal  growth,  his  idea  being  that 
the  fence  reflected  the  heat  of  the  morning  sun 
on  the  trees,  and  also  prevented  them  from 
being  burned  by  the  excessive  heat  of  the  mid- 
afternoon  of  the  hot  summer  days.  In  April 
and  May,  1892,  Mr.  E.  W.  Fogg  was  planting 
olive  trees  in  his  olive  grove  at  Thermalito, 
and  I  was  planting  olives  at  the  Rancho  Golden 
Grove  just  across  the  way.  Mr.  Fogg  had  seen 
my  orange  trees  and  heard  of  the  suggestions 
of  Mr.  Rock  about  the  fence,  and  just  for  an 
ex}>eriment  he  placed  three  stakes  around  his 
newly  planted  trees  and  tacked  white  cheese- 
cloth on  these,  leaving  the  southerly  and  east 
side  open.  The  trees  planted  by  me  in  the 
Rancho  Golden  Grove  have  done  well,  making 
an  average  growth  of  six  inches,  but  those 
planted  by  Mr.  Fogg  and  protected  by  his 
shading  of  cheese  cloth  have  all  grown  100  per 
cent  better  than  mine;  his  growth  is  about  18 
inches  as  against  nine  inches  on  my  trees. 
The  expense  in  erecting  the  shades  was  about 
three  cent  per  tree. 

Contra  Costa. 

The  Rodeo  Mbat-Packinq  Establishment. — 
Martinez  Democrat :  At  Rodeo,  the  site  of  the 
great  meat-packing  industry  in  this  county, 
the  various  buildings  are  being  pushed  to  com- 
pletion. Five  large  boilers  and  a  huge  engine 
nave  been  put  in  their  positions,  and  the  ma- 
chinery for  the  various  departments  is  being 

f)ut  up  by  skilled  machinists.  There  are  a 
arge  number  of  men  and  teams  at  work  on 
the  company's  reservoir,  which,  when  com- 
pleted, will  have  a  capacity  of  over  1,100,000 
gallons.  It  can  scarcely  be  realized  by  those 
who  have  not  visited  Rodeo  that  such  an 
enormous  amount  of  capital  has  been  expended 
there  within  a  few  months,  but  such  is  the 
case,  and  in  the  near  future  the  new  town  will 
present  a  busy  scene,  and  one  in  which  the 
sellers  o'  sheep,  cattle  and  hogs  and  the  buyers 
will  participate. 

El  Dorado. 
Fabm  Notes  feom  Bear  (^reek. — Cor.  Placer- 
viUe  Democrat :  Fruit-pickers  and  packers  are 
busy  in  this  district.  Bartlett  pear  and  plum 
orchards  lhave  produced  well,  the  quality  of 
the  fruit  oeing  fairly  good.  John  Day  raised  a 
crop  of  wheat  on  hia  ranch  that  is  fully  equal 
in  quality  to  anv  ever  produced  in  this  State. 
James  Ikloore  will  commence  next  week  to 
harvest  his  third  crop  of  alfalfa  from  the  same 
ground. 

Fresno. 

EXPEEIMKNTING  WITH  BOT  QrAPE-PiCKEBS.— 

Fresno  Exj>o>itor:  A  special  car  filled  with 
bovH,  ranging  in  age  from  16  to20  vears,  arrived 
in  Kre-ino  from  San  Francisco.  They  were  en- 
gaged by  D.  W.  Parkhurst  to  pick  his  grapes. 
Mr.  Parkhur«t'«  Japanese  struck,  and  he  be- 
lieved that  be  could  employ  a  number  of  boys 
and  have  h's  crop  gathered  iu  a  satisfactory 
mann<-r.  Being  just  from  the  city,  of  course 
they  will  know  nothing  about  raiding  water- 


melon patches  and  peach  orchards.  It  would 
be  too  bad  if  Ihey  should  come  in  contact  with 
some  country  boy  who  would  teach  these  guile- 
less youths  such  bad  habits  as  visiting  water- 
melon patches  and  henroosts.  When  they  left 
the  cars  they  impressed  upon  those  who  saw 
them  the  fact  that  they  seemed  full  enough  of 
life  to  do  a  good  day's  work  gathering  grapes, 
and  no  doubt  the  boys  will  be  a  success.  At 
any  rate  the  move  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Parkhurst 
will  be  closely  watched  by  other  vineyardists, 
and  if  the  undertaking  is  a  success,  next  year 
whole  armies  of  boys  may  be  brought  here  to 
pick  raisins. 

Kern. 

CoBN  Successfully  Cultivated.—"  B  "  in 
San  Jose  Mercury:  The  soil  around  Bakersfield 
is  in  the  main  a  rich,  warm,  sandy  loam, 
traversed  with  300  miles  of  irrigating  canals, 
which  have  an  inexhaustible  source  of  supply 
in  Kern  river.  Combine  these  given  facts  with 
an  almost  tropical  climate,  and  practical  agri- 
culturists and  horticulturists  will  be  prepared 
for  almost  any  statement.  And  yet  we  almost 
hesitate  to  tell  them  the  truth,  that  we  saw 
thousands  of  acres  of  corn,  the  average  height 
of  which  was  over  12  feet,  many  stocks  being 
from  14  to  15,  and  that  there  were  many 
bushels  of  ears  that  even  big  Bill  Brown  could 
not  have  plucked  without  using  a  stepladder  or 
bending  the  stalks.  Mind,  too,  that  this  corn 
was  not  planted  until  July,  a  crop  of  barley  hay 
having  been  previously  hai  vested  from  the 
same  land. 

Oranse. 

Thh  Walnut  Industry. — Anaheim  Qatette: 
The  walnut  industry  bids  fair  in  the  coming 
time  to  be  one  of  large  magnitude  in  this  sec- 
tion, where  climatic  conditions  combine  with 
soil  characteristics  to  favor  the  best  results  in 
growing  and  marketing  this  profitable  crop. 
Where  we  now  ship  out  125  or  130  tons  annu- 
ally, our  exports  are  destined  in  a  few  years  to 
be  by  the  trainload.  In  the  raising  and  mar- 
keting of  this  crop,  we  are  second  only  to  the 
Rivera  section,  admittedly  the  most  extensive 
walnut-producing  center  in  the  country.  At 
the  present  time  it  is  doubtful  if  the  trees  in 
bearing  here  will  cover  more  than  150  acres,  a 
great  many  aligning  the  streets  and  roads;  yet 
the  acreage  set  out  to  young  trees  now  rapidly 
approaching  the  bearing  stage  goes  extensively 
into  the  thousands.  Of  the  orchards  at  present 
returning  handsome  revenues,  those  of  Mr. 
Stone  at  FuUerton  and  Mr.  Oilman  at  Placentia 
may  be  cited  in  evidence.  The  former  gentle 
man  has  an  orchard  of  33  acres  of  magnificent 
trees  in  bearing,  which  this  year  will  produce 
12  tons,  valued  at  $1700.  Mr.  Oilman's  crop 
amounts  to  30  tons,  and  was  sold  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago  for  $4200.  The  rest  of  the  crop  here- 
abouts comes  from  small  orchards  and  from 
trees  aligning  the  roadway,  and  will  go  prob 
ably  to  125  or  130  tons  all  told.  At  7  cents  per 
pound,  the  crop  will  thus  bring  into  this  section 
the  snug  sum  of  $18,200.  The  output,  more- 
over, is  being  increased  constantly  by  the  addi- 
tion of  young  trees  coming  into  bearing,  and 
next  year  will  undoubtedly  be  much  larger 
than  this  season.  New  orchards  are  being  set 
out  on  an  extensive  scale,  the  total  new  area 
amounting  to  2000  or  3000  acres.  The  big  wal- 
nut grove  below  town,  containing  600  acres,  the 
largest  walnut  orchard,  by  the  way,  in  the 
world,  is  coming  on  nicely,  and  will  in  a  few 
years  be  good  for  several  hundred  tons  of  nuts. 
Aged  trees,  say  from  12  to  15  years  old,  yield 
upward  of  a  ton  per  acre. 

Placer. 

Fbuit  foe  England. — Auburn  Argus:  The 
Auburn  Cooperative  Fruit  Company  shipped 
on  August  31,  by  the  export  special  train,  a  car 
load  of  fruit  to  James  Adam,  Son  &  Co.,  Liver- 
pool. The  car  contained  principally  peaches, 
there  being  950  boxes  of  that  fruit,  all  of  which 
were  five-inch  boxes,  running  about  49  peaches 
to  each  box,  many  of  which  were  20-ounce 
peaches.  There  were  150  boxes  of  pears  and 
plums  and  a  few  crates  of  grapes,  all  of  the 
choicest  that  could  be  gotten.  It  is  expected 
that  this  will  prove  to  be  the  finest  and  most 
profitable  carload  of  fruit  ever  shipped  from 
Placer  county,  and  reports  from  the  sales  will 
be  anxioHsb-  looked  for.   There  are  about  25 

f rowers  represented,  and  each  brought  in  their 
est  fruit.  A  box  of  the  finest  peaches  were 
directed  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Liverpool  as  a 
gift. 

Plumas. 

The  Honey  Lake  Dam. — Reno  Gazette:  Wm. 
Bovard,  one  of  the  ranchers  in  Honey  Lake 
valley,  made  a  very  flattering  statement.  He 
says  that  he  has  no  doubt  that  the  irrigation 
scheme  of  that  company  will  prove  a  great  suc- 
cess by  reclaiming  between  75,000  and  100,000 
acres  of  as  fine  agricultural  land  as  can  be 
found  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  lacking  only  water 
to  make  it  as  productive  as  the  meadows  on  the 
Truckee.  The  completion  of  the  dam  now  in 
the  course  of  construction  is  assured.  Two 
hundred  horses  and  a  large  force  of  men  are 
working  on  it  steadily.  All  of  the  horses  and 
feed,  Mr.  Bovard  says,  were  purchased  of  the 
faimers  in  the  valley. 

Solano. 

Feuit  Notes. — Suisun  Republican:  On  the 
24th  of  August,  Alex.  Davis,  a  representative  of 
Castle  Bros.,  bought  the  entire  crop  of  dried 
peaches  ol  Mrs.  E.  P.  Buckingham,  paying  12i 
cents  per  pound.  Up  to  August  24th  of  this 
year,  383  carloads  of^  green  and  18  carloads  of 
dried  fruit  have  been  shipped  from  Vacaville. 
Last  year  the  number  for  the  whole  season  was 
564  carloads  of  green  and  151  carloads  of  dried 
fruit.  It  is  expected  that  that  record  will  be 
surpassed  this  year.  The  receipts  of  cash  this 
year  have  been  $371,000  as  against  $241,000  at 
the  same  time  last  year. 

Tulare. 

How  to  Plant  Tbbes  and  Vines  in  Alkali. 
C.  J.  Berry  in  Visalia  Timet:  Many  of  our  or- 
cbardists  and  vineyardists  have  a  small  spot  of 
alkali  ground,  located  •ometimes  in  the  back 


part  of  their  orchard  or  vineyard  out  of  sight  of 
the  critics  and  generally  out  of  sight  of  the 
owner,  and  for  that  reason  does  not  cause  the 
annoyance  that  it  would  if  located  directly  in 
the  front  part  of  their  ranch  where  everybody 
who  sees  their  trees  or  vines  looks  at  that  spot 
first;  and  all  the  time  I  am  confident  that  any 
and  all  of  our  orchardists  will  go  to  a  good  deal 
of  trouble  to  overcome  the  appearance  of  this 
sore  spot.  To  do  so  you  should  iiig  the  holes 
for  your  trees  or  vines  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  in  the  month  of  September.  The  holes 
should  be  dug  extra  deep  and  wide,  three  to 
four  feet,  and  the  same  width.  All  of  the  dirt 
that  is  dug  from  these  holes  should  be  scatter- 
ed broadcast  over  the  land,  and  when  planting 
season  comes  on,  none  of  that  dirt  dug  from 
the  boles  or  any  of  that  surrounding  them 
should  be  used.  The  holes  should  be  let  stand 
open  until  you  are  ready  to  plant  your  trees  or 
vines.  When  so  ready,  with  a  wagon  and  team 
of  horses,  haul  some  good,  rich,  alluvial,  sur- 
face soil  from  some  other  part  of  your  ranch 
(do  not  use  sand)  and  plant  your  trees  and 
vines  in  the  holes  dug,  with  this  good  soil,  and 
you  will  be  pleased  at  the  result,  and  the  sore 
spots  in  your  orchard  will  be  cured.  Be  sure  to 
be  liberal  in  digging  the  holes.  A  little  extra 
labor  here  will  give  you  more  satisfactory  re- 
sults. This  process  will  give  your  plants  a 
chance  to  get  thoroughly  rooted,  and  I  have 
found  when  a  tree  or  vine  is  once  growing  vig- 
orously, what  alkali  is  in  the  soil  is  a  benefit  to 
fruit  and  grape  culture. 

Heavy  Wheat. — Times:  J.  J.  Cairns,  the  big- 
gest wheatgrower  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley, 
came  into  Visalia  from  his  home  near  Lindsay. 
His  wheat  is  turning  out  moderately  well.  The 
quality  of  bis  grain  this  season  is  even  better 
than  last.  On  one  tract  near  Deer  creek  he 
harvested  14,000  sacks  that  averaged  140  pounds 
to  the  sack — a  quite  heavy  weight.  Smur,  he 
says,  troubles  him  but  little,  and  he  attributes 
this  to  careful  bluestoning  of  the  grain  before 
sown  the  spring. 

A  Large  Prune  Orchard. — Hanford  Jour- 
nal: The  Kimble  orchard  embraces  544  acres, 
all  set  to  prunes,  and  it  is  the  largest  prune  or- 
chard in  the  world,  being  double  the  size  of  the 
next  largest,  250  acres  located  near  Paso  Robles. 
The  land  does  not  lie  all  in  one  body,  but  is  in 
different  tracts  near  together,  there  being  five 
of  thpse  tracts  in  all,  each  in  charge  of  a  differ- 
ent foreman  and  all  superintended  by  Mr. 
Clark.  Along  the  public  roads  in  front  of  the 
orchard  are  set  2i  miles  of  acacia  trees  37i  feet 
apart.  There  are  66,000  trees  in  the  orchard, 
and  probably  30,000  of  these  trees  show  a 
growth  of  10  feet  this  year,  and  many  a  growth 
of  from  11  to  12  feet,  with  a  12-inch  girth  of  the 
trunks,  the  number  of  limbs  on  the  trees  vary- 
ing from  10  to  40.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  spots  which  were  overflowed  or  were 
strongly  impregnated  with  alkali,  the  trees 
have  grown  rapidly  and  evenly.  The  orchard 
has  been  plowed  twice  and  harrowed  right 
after  plowing,  and  has  been  cultivated  already 
about  12  times  this  season  and  hoed  three 
times,  and  hardly  an  armful  of  weeds  can  be 
found  on  the  whole  tract.  He  started  his  cul- 
tivation at  a  depth  of  five  inches,  and  has 
gradually  increased  the  depth  until  the  last 
two  cultivations,  which  have  had  a  depth  of 
nine  inches.  None  but  white  labor  is  employed 
on  this  farm,  as  Mr.  Clark,  who  has  had  many 
years'  experience  in  orchard  and  vineyard 
work,  says  that  white  labor  is  far  preferable  to 
Chinese,  and  cheaper.  The  employes  on  this 
ranch  are  well  housed  and  fed,  and  t'je  treat- 
ment they  receive  is  evidently  appreciated  by 
the  workmen.  There  have  been  as  high  as  85 
men  eating  at  the  house  at  one  time  during  the 
past  spring,  but  the  wants  of  their  "  inner 
man"  have  always  been  well  attended  to,  and 
the  average  cost  of  board  to  the  owners  of  the 
place  has  only  been  $11.25  per  month  per  man. 
The  cooking  is  also  done  by  white  labor. 

ARIZONA. 

Deouth  in  Southern  Abizona. — Crittenden 
Cor.  Wilcox  jSocfcman.-  In  your  article  on  the 
drouth  of  southern  Arizona,  in  your  late  issue 
just  read,  all  that  you  say  of  the  drouth,  of  the 
scarcity  of  grass — and  you  could  have  added 
with  equal  truth  the  scarcity  of  water — is  true, 
but  you  destroy  the  whole  force  and  effect  of 
vour  article  by  adding  that  rain  had  fallen  in 
large  abundance.  In  no  part  of  Pima  county 
is  this  true.  SheriflF  Brown,  who  was  here  a 
day  or  two  ago,  having  driven  all  the  way  from 
Tucson,  reports  that  in  his  ofi3cial  business  he 
has  been  in  every  precinct  in  the  county,  ■<  nd 
that  this  is  the  most  favored  section  he  has 
seen  for  grass  Our  own  observation  coincides 
exactly  with  the  above  statement.  There  is  no 
grass  here,  not  even  in  the  valleys,  nor  in  the 
smaller  draws  that  carry  the  water  from  the 
mesas  to  the  valleys,  and  the  farther  from  the 
valley  you  go  the  less  the  grass;  even  on  the 
mountain  sides  to  the  summit  all  is  gone.  From 
present  appearances,  50  per  cent  of  all  the  cattle 
in  southern  Pima  county  are  now  dead.  They 
died  during  the  past  winter  and  early  spring. 
The  rains  of  January  and  February,  1892,  de- 
pleted the  herds  like  as  if  they  were  showers  of 
poison.  No  man  to-day  throughout  all  this 
section  has  within  half  the  cattle  that  he  had 
this  time  last  year.  There  has  been  some  fall 
of  water  over  this  section,  but  the  area  was 
limited  over  which  it  fell,  and  the  time  be- 
tween each  fall  was  so  long  that  the  effect  of 
one  rain  was  entirely  lost  before  another  came. 
Nothing  but  a  miracle  can  prevent  the  total 
loss  of  every  animal  left  in  southern  Pima 
county,  and  the  sale  of  the  cattle  of  T.  Lillie 
Mercer  at  $2.35  per  head  was  a  good  sale,  con- 
sidering the  present  condition  of  the  range. 
Mercer  gets  over  $2  for  his  cattle  and  the  pur- 
chaser gets  nothing. 

A  Grand  Ibbiqatino  Project. — Tucson  Citi- 
zen: The  canal  starts  at  the  Oatman  canyon  in 
Yuma  county  near  the  station  known  asChrys- 
toval.  It  is  80  feet  wide  on  the  bottom,  has  6 
feet  depth  of  water,  and  is  10  miles  in  length 
when  it  reaches  tba  railroad  from  th«  river.  It 


crosses  the  railroad  track  and  again  the  second 
time  crosses  the  railroad  track  2i  miles  east  of 
Aztec  and  a  third  time  it  crosses  the  railroad 
i  of  a  mile  from  Aztec,  then  runs  south- 
east 15  miles  up  and  around  the  valley,  then 
runs  a  trifle  northwest  following  the  base  of  the 
Mohawk  valley,  giving  70,000  acres  south  of  the 
railroad  under  the  canal  and  91,000  acres  north 
of  the  railroad,  making  a  total  of  161,000  acres. 
The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  runs  through  20 
miles  of  this  land.  There  is  a  large  portion  of 
this  land  that  is  mesa  land,  while  at  the  north 
side  of  the  track  the  river  bottom  lands  have  al- 
ready in  operation  22i  miles  of  canal.  Thus  we 
find  a  railroad  traversing  the  entire  length  of 
these  161,000  acres  subject  to  irrigation,  and  the 
farthest  point  from  the  railroad  in  this  scope  of 
land  would  be  15  miles — that  if,  the  ranch  that 
is  situated  on  the  extreme  outskirt  of  this  acre- 
age would  be  15  miles  from  the  station.  This 
canal  company  has  13  miles  of  continuous 
reservoir  11  feet  of  water  depth  to  draw  from 
covermg  4000  acres.  The  length  of  the  canal  to 
Mohawk  summit  is  65  miles  and  a  total  canal 
length  to  the  river  of  75  miles.  One  of  the 
features,  and  a  most  prominent  one,  of  the  de- 
signs of  the  company  is  to  build  a  dam  110  feet 
high  holding  in  reserve  a  volume  of  water  cov- 
ering 40,000  acres  of  space.  This  dam  was  the 
one  so  urgently  recommended  by  the  citizens' 
committee,  two  years  ago,  in  Yuma.  Where 
the  dam  is  to  be  constructed,  nature  has  so 
placed  the  topographical  formation  of  the 
country  as  to  furnish  the  material  and  aid  the 
construction  to  a  great  degree  inasmuch  as  the 
earth  in  that  imm  diate  vicinity  is  lava-covered 
to  a  depth  of  10  to  40  feet. 

NEVADA. 

A  Big  Crop. — Winnemucca  Silver  State:  Chas. 
McDeid  says  he  has  just  finished  threshing  at 
the  Sonoma  ranch,  and  is  well  satisfied  for  the 
yipid  this  ypar.  One  hundred  acres  produced 
2000  sacks  of  barley,  and  30  acres  produced  600 
sacks  of  wheat.  He  will  commence  to-day  to 
cut  the  second  crop  of  alfalfa.  The  fruit  or- 
chard is  looking  very  well,  although  the  crop 
of  fruit  is  not  as  heavy  as  in  some  years. 
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Sent  free  by  the  Channing  Auiiliakt  of  the  Flrat  Unlta> 
rian  Church,  cor.  Geary  and  Franklin  Stg  ,  San  Fran* 
cIbco.    Address  Hrs.  B.  P.  Glddlners,  as  above. 


Second  Edition— Mow  Ready. 


AND  HOW  TO 
GROW  THEM 
By  Prof.  Edward 
J.  Wickson. 


C/ILll'Oli^l/l  f  tlljlj^ 

A  practical,  explicit  and  comprehensive  book  embodylog 
Ihe  experience  and  methods  of  hundreds  of  successful 
growers,  aad  constituting  a  trustworthy  g  lide  by  which  the 
inexperienced  may  successfully  produce  the  tr\nt<*  f>ir  which 
California  is  famous.  600  pages.  Fully  illustrate!.  Price  83. 
postpaid.  Send  for  circular.  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO. 
publishers.  220  Market  Street,  flan  Fruncisco.  Cal. 
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^^^^m      Our  sales  testify  that 

WE  DO  EXCEL 

On  this  Important  staple. 

THE  BIGGEST  RUN 

^^^^^^^^        jjj  our^^^^^^^^^^ 

FAMILY  MIXED  GROUND, 

ISulk,  at  25c. 

Or  packed  In        I  5-lb  tinsj  tle-ht. 

<20-lb  tins) 

oFsm'iTHS'  pure  JAVA  AT  30o 

Is  unsurpassed. 

Our  HOTEL  MIXED  at  2oc 

Fills  the  right  niche. 


(7  reen  Coffee 


At  b«Iow  Jobblnc  prices, 


ANDIYOU  GET  WHAT  YOU!PAY;fOR. 

For  full  quotations, 

SEE  THIS  MONTH'S  PRICE  LIST. 


416-418  FRONT  ST.,  S.  F. 


NO  HATCHER  MADE 

Can  show  better  results 

Over  60  in  eucceBsfiil  onera- 
tlon  at  Deontur,  aloue. 
The  Rreatest  hatch  ever  ao- 
compliHhed,  22H  chickH  hatch-, 
ed  atone  time,  with  a'ilOcapa^' 

city  Reliable  Incubator. 

HundredH    o  f  testimonialB. 

O^InoloBe  4  cents  iu  BtampB   

for  new  illustrated  oatalosae.  tSfAddrew  Taa 

Bklubia  Imoubatob  a  Bboodeb  Co.,  Quxnct,  Iu* 
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store  Your  Grain  Where  Your  Best  Interests  Will  Always 

Be  Consulted. 

GRA  NGERS^"  WAREHOUSE, 

CAPACITY  OF  WAREHOUSE,      -      -       -       50,000  TONS. 


Grain  Received  on  Storage,  for  Shipment  and  for  Sale  on  Consignment. 


We  Solicit  Your  STORAGE  for  the  COMING  SEASON,  Being  Confident  that 

the  Result  will  be  More  Than  Satisfactory. 

For  Particulars  and  Rates,  address  all  communications  to  our  San  Francisco  office  and  they  will  be  promptly  attended  to.  Parties 
desiring  Storage  will  please  apply  early. 

GRANGERS'    BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION, 

XOe  IDetvis  St.,       -  Set XX  F'x-^xxoxsoo,  Oal- 


ROOTS  STEEL  OR  IRON  SPIRAL  RIVETED  WATER  PIPE. 


Unrivalled  for  WATER  WORKS,  HYDRAULIC  MINING,  IRRIGATION,  Etc.,  as  has  been  Proved  by  Fourteen  Years  Practical  Experience. 


Pacific  Coast  Office,  23  Davis  Street,  San  Francisco. 

»:iTorkwSSr«buii'B»r,.i.  THE  GEO.  F.  BBBRHARD  COMPANY.  Manaffera. 
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J[?ATRO^IS  Of  JiuSBApJBF^Y. 

The  Secretary's  Column. 

By  A  T.  Dkwey,  Secretary  State  OraoKe  of  California. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Cross,  of  Roseville 
Grange,  have  removed  to  East  Oakland,  and 
we  trust  will  become  regular  attendants  of 
Temescal  Grange,  where  they  will  certainly 
be  welcome.  Their  two  sons  will  attend  the 
Baptist  College  at  East  Oakland.  We  hope 
to  receive  some  of  Mrs.  Cross'  able  pencil- 
ings  for  this  column. 

STATE  GRANGE  MATTERS. 

Under  this  heading  a  circular  was  for- 
warded last  week  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
State  Grange  to  each  subordinate  Granga 
containing  reference  to  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution  of  the  State  Grange, 
railroad  rates,  election  of  alternate  represent- 
atives, etc.  We  extract  the  following  from 
the  official  letter  accompanying  the  circular: 

Office  Sec.  State  Grange,  ) 
San  Francisco  Sept.  a,  1892.  j 

IV.  M.  and  Members  of  —  Grange:— The  twen- 
tieth session  of  the  State  Grange  will  convene  in  the 
new  Unitarian  Chuich  at  San  Jose,  at  10  A.  M. 
Tuesdsy,  October  4th. 

All  Matrons  and  Husbandmen  in  good  standing 
in  the  fourth  degree  of  our  noble  Order  are  invited 
to  honorary  seats  as  visitors.  The  brothers  and 
sisters  o(  San  Jose  are  making  extra  efforts  for  the 
comfortable  and  profitable  enterta'nment  of  all  who 
will  ace  pt  their  fraternal  greeting  and  cordial  wel- 
come in  the  Garden  City  of  California. 

Alter  harraon  ou<i  working  in  this  jurisdiction 
through  a  year  cf  financial  Grange  prosperity,  why 
shall  we  not  have  a  large  and  happy  gathering  in 
sunh  a  hospitable  and  beautiful  section  of  cur  field? 

I  t^ke  pi- asure  in  calling  your  attention  to  an 
accompanying  printed  sheet,  cnntaining  matter 
which  should  be  read  at  once,  or  in  installment-  ,  as 
soon  as  feasible,  before  your  G-ange,  and  all  the  im- 
portant points  made  known  as  fully  to  every  member 
as  possible. 

The  fifth  degree  (Pomona)  and  the  sixth  degree 
(Flors)  will  be  conferred  in  ample  form,  with  a 
grand  F-ast  of  Pomona,  on  Thursday  evening. 

Al'  fourth  degree  members  in  good  standing  are 
eligible  and  privileged  to  advance  to  the  fi'th  and 
sixth  degrees  of  the  P.  of  H.,  by  filing  applications 
in  due  form,  according  to  b'anks  heretofore  sent  to 
your  Secretary,  and  the  payment  of  $i  for  such  de- 
gree. 

A'l  indications  seem  favorable  for  one  of  the  most 
pleasant  and  per'ect  annual  council  gatherings  of 
our  ereat  brotherhood. 

Secretaries  will  now  please  make  out  their  annual 
statistical  report  on  the  blanks  sent,  forwarding  one 
copy  to  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Grange  for  placing 
on  file,  and  hand  a  d  uplicate  to  the  Master  of  their 
Grange,  to  aid  bim  in  making  out  a  written  report 
to  read  upon  the  rol'-r-all  of  subordinate  Granges 
and  publica<'on  in  the  Annual  Proceedings.  Also 
send,  for  fihng  in  the  State  Gange  Secretary's 
office,  a  full  list  of  members,  as  has  heretofore  been 
requested  by  the  Siate  Grange. 

Let  all  resolutions  and  other  work  for  the  State 
Grange  session  b^  as  fully  and  thoroujibly  prepared 
for  the  speedy  and  perfect  transaction  of  budness 
as  practicable,  and  all  who  can,  attend  with  a  de- 
termination to  do  their  b?st  to  plan  for  a  new  year 
of  advancement  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  our 
sure  and  steadily  advancing  Order.  Yours  truly  and 
fraternally.  A,  T.  Dewey, 

Scc'y  State  Grange  of  CaI. 

Via  S.  F. — Patrons  visiting  the  State 
Grange,  and  passing  through  (or  going  from) 
Oakland,  can  return  on  the  west  side  of  the 
bay,  via  San  Francisco,  by  paying  15  cents 
extra  for  a  ferry  ticket.  IJnIimited  stop- 
over privileges  are  allowed  on  first-class  un- 
limited tickets  going  to  San  Jose. 

Temescal  Grange  has  ordered  new 
badges. 

H.  M.  La  Rue,  Past  Master  of  Sacra- 
mento Grange  and  Chief  Viticultural  Com- 
missioner of  th";  World's  Fair,  started  to 
Chicago  to  assume  the  duties  of  his  office 
last  week.  He  has  the  hearty  good  wishes 
for  the  success  he  richly  merits  from  Pa- 
trons and  citizens  generally. 

FiNANXiAL  STATEMENT.— The  balance 
on  hand  and  in  the  State  Grange  treasury 
September  ist,  1892,  was  a  follows:  In  the 
(jener.'il  fund,  $675  34;  in  the  lecturer's  fund, 
$1,702  08;  total,  $2  377  42. 

The  MANUSCRIPT  of  an  excellent  annual 
address  has  been  received  from  Worthy 
Master  Davis,  and  will  soon  be  printed  in 
readiness  for  distribution  at  theState  Grange 
session. 

Another  Good  Link.—  Past  Master 
Overhiser  has  again  scored  a  large  credit 
mark  by  organizing  on  August  3i5t,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  few  others,  Independent 
Grange  at  Linden,  Douglass  township,  San 
Joaquin  county,  with  48  names  on  the  char- 
ter list  sent  10  the  State  Secretary.  Officers 
were  elected  and  a  meeting  appointed  to  in- 
stall them  on  Wednesday,  Sept.  7ih,  at  2  p. 
M.  We  h"pe  there  will  be  a  por  d  turnout  of 
visiting  Patrons  from  other  Granges  in  San 
Joaquin  county,  giving  the  new  Grange  many 
warm  hnnds  of  greeting. 

At  j  he  State  Fair.— Many  Patroin*  will 
i-ie  at  Sacrarntnlo  during  thi^  and  next  week 


at  the  State  Fair.  Would  it  not  be  well  for 
Sacramento  Grange  to  establish  Grange 
headquarters  where  Patrons  can,  day  and 
evening,  meet  for  mutual  and  fraternal  con- 
ference ?  Sometime  during  the  fair  why 
should  not  Sacramento  Grange  have  a  rous- 
ing State  Fair  meeting  ?  No  harm  to  sug- 
gest, we  trust. 

paragraphs. 

We  cull  the  following  from  the  Farmers' 
Friend  : 

The  political  pot  is  seething  and  boiling 
in  this  State,  and,  as  usual,  when  the  pot 
boils  there  is  a  great  deal  of  dirt  coming  to 
the  surface. 

The  political  liar  is  at  work,  and  working 
so  vigorously  that  it  is  not  safe  to  believe 
anything  one  sees  in  party  organs  about  the 
sayings  and  doings  of  political  leaders  or 
men  prominent  in  governmental  affairs. 

Cheer  up,  boys,  the  campaign  orators 
will  soon  be  on  the  stump  extending  sym- 
pathy to  "the  toiling  millions."  They 
always  do  just  before  the  election,  you 
know.  When  the  ballots  are  all  in,  "  the 
toiling  millions  can  take  care  of  themselves. 

The  fight  against  the  adulteration  of 
articles  of  food  is  growing  pretty  warm,  and 
it  would  grow  a  great  deal  warmer  if  every 
one  could  read  the  special  report  on  the  ex- 
tent and  character  of  food  adulteration,  and 
find  out  that  it  is  the  rarest  thing  in  the 
world  to  get  a  pure  article  of  anything  in 
daily  household  use. 

The  curse  of  this  country  is  that  its  affairs 
are  in  the  control  of  professional  politicians 
whose  principal  means  of  support  is  office- 
holding.  The  man  who  has  to  devote  all 
his  time  to  keeping  himself  in  office  has 
none  left  to  give  to  public  affiirs,  conse- 
quently the  business  of  the  people  is  lost 
sight  of  in  his  persistent  efforts  to  keep  in 
office. 

We  have  learned  incidentally  that  the 
dominant  political  party  of  Bradford  county 
made  their  nominations  this  year  not  by  the 
old  delegate  system,  but  by  what  is  known 
as  the  Delaware  county  system.  The  merit 
of  the  new  plan  is  that  each  candidate  goes 
before  the  entire  voting  population  of  his 
party  on  his  individual  popularity.  The 
nomination  is  made  by  the  people,  each 
voter  expressing  his  choice  of  men  with  as 
much  freedom  as  on  the  day  of  the  general 
election.  This  plan  has  a  good  deal  to 
recommend  it.  The  candidates  selected  are 
the  choice  of  a  majority  of  the  voters  of  the 
party,  and  should  of  course  have  the  full 
party  support  at  the  election  in  November. 


Hotel  Rates  to  Patrons. 

The  following  hotel  rates  have  been  se- 
cured for  Patrons  during  State  Grange  week 
in  San  Jose:  Hotel  Vendome,  $2.50  per 
day;  St.  James,  $1.50,  except  with  some 
extra  fine  rooms  the  rates  will  be  $2.  The 
Nucleus,  or  St.  Mary's  hotel,  will  charge 
$1.25;  the  New  York  Exchange,  $1.25;  the 
Melville,  $1;  and  th6  Auzerais  House  will 
furnish  good  rooms  at  50  cents  per  day. 

All  communications  as  to  hotels  may  be 
addressed  to  Cyrus  Jones,  San  Jose. 

The  Pomona  feast  will  be  held  in  Turn 
Verein  hall. 


IMPORTANT  TO  FARMERS. 

We  have  a  large  sum  of  money  to  loan  at  a  low  rate 
of  iotereat  on  mortgrasre  on  ranches.  Write  to  us  for  full 
particulars.  HOWE,  BANDMANN  &  CO.,  808  CalUomla 
St.,  &aa  Francisco.    Rooms  6  and  7. 


$500,000 


To  IiOAR  ID  ANT    AMOUNT  AT  THH  YBBT  LOWEST  MARKBT 

rate  of  interest  on  approved  security  In  Farming  Lands 
A.  SCHULLER,  Room  8,  420  California  Street,  Sao 
Francisco. 


BARGAIlfS  IN  LAND. 


Clioioe — 20.acre  tract  near  Haywards,  10  acres  bear- 
ing fruit,  t5500.  Six  acres  (u  blocl-)  P»Io  Alto  tract, 
$7000.  LoU  in  town  cf  Belmont,  60x300,  9930  eat  h. 
25  acres  near  Belmont,  $350  per  aore.  Choice  lot, 
N.  W.  Corner,  40x180,  Oakland,  $1 700.  Four  fine  lots, 
city  of  Fresno,  faaeo.  40  acres  near  Los  Oitos,  im- 
proved, $8500.  Also,  other  choice  property  for  sale 
cheap,  all  on  aasy  terms.  JOHN  P.  BTXBEK,  - 
49  Market  8t..  San  Francisco. 


RANCH  FOR  RENT. 


800  Acres  of  Land  to  Rent.  100  acres  of  orchard,  100 
acres  of  vineyard— both  In  boariog,  250  acres  fsirminK 
land,  balance  pasture.  Fine  residence,  3  other  good 
h'luses,  ample  buildings  of  all  kinds,  J-mlle  from 
town.  This  ranoh,  together  with  the  Implements,  will  be 
rented  for  a  term  of  years  to  a  responsible  tec  ant,  at  a 
low  rent.  Stock  enough  to  work  the  place  might  be 
loft  with  it. 

A  ba  gain  can  be  secured  by  anyone  prepared  to  keep 
this  plac)  up  In  good  condition  and  give  bendi  for  doing 
(0,  owner  having  gone  to  Europe.    Apply  to 
aiAURIOR  KRATINQBI, 

Lower  Lalca,  Lake  County,  Oal. 


THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY, 

 PATENT  OWNERS  OF 

NOBEL'S  DYNAMITE,  NOBEL'S  EXPLOSIVE  GELATINE,  NOBEL'S 

GELATINE-DYNAMITE,  AND  THE  JUDSON  IMPROVED  POWDER. 

Beat  and  Stroaveat  ExpIoslTea  1m  tbe  World. 

JTJIDSOnsr  JPOWIDEB. 

The  only  Reliable  and  Efficient  Powder  for  Mtumn  aad  Bank  Blantlnr.  Railroad  Contractors  and  Vtrmei 
use  no  other.  Am  otbera  IMITATE  oar  eiani  Powder,  so  do  they  Jndaon,  l»y  maannetarlMC 
an  Inferior  article. 


The  Giant  Powder  Co.  having  built  Blaok  Powder  Works,  with  all  the  latest  ImDrovements,  at  Clipper  Gap,  PlAoet 
Ootmty,  known  as  TUB  CIiIPPEB  BIII.K,S,  offer  this  powder  and  guarantee  It  the  beat. 

OAPM  and  FVSK  at  I.owest  Bateik 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY.  30  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


rOFFFF  MITTS  grain  &  store 

SCALE  TRUCKS. 


WEftTHER  VANES.  '""Sa'ddr."'"  grocers'  fixtures. 
HOWE   SCALE  CO., 


76  Front  St..  Portlatid  Ot-eROD. 


411  UABKBT  ST.,  SAN  FRANOISOO.  OAL 


Stockton -Fresno  Business  College. 


THE  LEADiNQ  FEATURE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  IS  ITS  HOME. 

Taltlon  One  Tear  (52  Weeks),  $7S. 

Sixteen  Regular  Teachers  and  Over  Three  Hundred  Students  attending.  Courses  Thoroutrh,  Rates  Lowest 
Inotruntlon  the  Beat,  and  School  the  Most  Reliable.  Addremi  W.  (}.  RAM.SET. 


OO  TO 


When  you  can  learn  It  AT  EOMB  without  a 
Teacber.   Send  for  particulars. 

H.  K.  HTARK WB ATRKR  CO..  280  Rangome  St., R.F. 


FOR$19.00 

We  can  send  you  one  of  our 

SPECIALTY  SINGLE  BUGGY 
HARNESS, 

Which  is  the  result  of  years  of  figuring  to  make  the  best 
harness  ever  known  for  the  money.  It  is  made  from  oak 
stock,  hand  stitched  and  finished  by  skillful  mechanics, 
handsome  full  nickel  or  Davis  bard  rubber  trimmings. 


Jast  the  Harness  for  an  Elegant  Tnrnoat. 


They  sell  here  for  $36.00,  and  harness  not  as  good  is 
often  sold  for  $36.00  in  retail  shops.  It  harness  is  not  as 
represented,  money  will  oe  refunded. 

Liebold  Harness  Co. 

110  MoAlllster  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Collar  and  Hames.  Instead  of  Breast  Collar. 
$2  00  extra. 


Please  state  If  yon  want  single  strap  Harness,  or  folded 
style  Harness,  with  traces  double  throughout. 


GALE 

BAKER      HAMILTON/  ^ 

SAHFRANCISCO-SACRAmNM 


O.  H.  EVANS  &  CO. 

(Successors  to  THOMSON  *  ETANS), 

110  and  119  Beale  Street,  S.  F. 

MACHINE  WORKS. 
Steam  Pumps,  Steam  Engines 

and  »U  kinds  of  HACHINBRT. 

CO 


REGULATE  THE 

STOMACH,  LIVER  AND  BOWELS, 

PURIFY  THE  BLOOD. 

A  RELIABLE  REMEDY  FOR 
Indierestlon,  Btllounncs^,  llea^lache,  Constl* 

Bat  ion,  Uyspeptila*  Chronic  Liver  Troubles, 
'izzlne^S  Bad  Complexion,  Oysentery, 
4lirent*ivc  Breath,  And  all  dlnorders  of  the 
Stomach,  Liver  and  Bowel*. 

Ripans  Tabules  contain  nothing  injurlons  to 
the  most  delicate  constitution.  Pleasant  to  take, 
safe,  effectual.  Give  immediate  relief. 

Sold  by  druggists.  A  trial  bottle  sent  by  mall 
on  receipt  of  16  cents.  Address 
THE   RIPANS  CHEMICAL  CO.^' 
10  SPRUCE  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITT. 


THB 


WHITE  IS  KING 

OF  ALL 

Sewing  MacliiDes. 

Simple  In  Construction,  Light 
Running,  Most  Durable  and  Com- 
plete. 

Visitors  always  welcome. 

WHITE  SEWING  MACHINE  OO., 

P4R  ft  04R  MAHKKT  ST..  H.  V. 


ALMOND  flULLERS  FOR  SALE 


SPRAY  YOUR  TREES! 

WMtewash  \m  BarDs  and  Feaces! 
WAINWRICHT'S  PUMPS 

Do  Elthar  Sncnessfnlly. 
Catalogue  and  testimonials  sent  by  mail, 
WM.  WAINWBIOHT, 
No.  f>  Spenr  Street,  flan  Franoiaoo,  0»I. 


LARGEST  STOCK  OP 

SADDLERY  AND  HARNESS 

On  the  Pacific  Coast— AT  LOWEST  PRICES. 

0.  L.  HASKELL,  10  Bush  St.^ 


8AN  FBAN0I80O. 


Sbr.  10,  1892 


f  ACIFie  I^URAlo  PRESS. 


breeders*  directory. 


81s  11dm  or  less  in  this  directory  »t  60o  per  line  per  month. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


PARSONS  *  GRIPP1TJ3,  Qeyservllle,  Sonoma 
Co.  We  will  exhibit  some  of  oar  pure  bred  Eaglish 
Shire  Stallions  at  the  State  Fair  at  Sacramento.  Pro- 
spective bayera  should  see  our  stock  there. 


One  Oas*  Makes  lobo  Oalle  Dip. 


9.  H.  BOBKS,  SM  Market  St.,  8.  F.;  Re«;lstered 
Holsteing;  winners  of  more  first  prizes,  sweepstakes 
and  special  premiums  than  any  herd  on  the  Coast 
Pure  regristered  Berkshire  Pigs.    All  straina. 


Wool  CoMissioii  Merchants,  antl  Agents  for  the  Sale  of  all  kinds  of  Liye  Stoct 

807  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANOtBCO.   P  O.  BOX  2079. 


JBBSEYS— The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  Beelstered  Herd  is 
owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S-  F.    Animals  for  sale. 


P.  PETERSEN,  Sites,  ColusaCo.,  Importer  &  Breeder 
of  registered  Shorthorn  Cattle.    Toung  bulls  tor  tale. 


JOHN  LiTNCH,  Petalnma,  breeder  of  thoroughbred 
Shorthorns.   Young  stock  for  sale. 


WILD  FLiOWEB  STOCK  FARM,  Fresno  Co. 
A  Hellbron  k  Bro.,  Props.,  Sic  Breeders  of  thorough- 
bred strains  and  Crulkshank  Shorthorns;  also  Registered 
Herefords;  a  Ane  let  of  young  bulls  in  each  herd  tor  sale. 


CHARLES  B.  HUMBERT,  Cloverdale,  Cal.,  Im. 
porter  and  Breeder  of  Recorded  Holstein-Frlesiao 
Cattle.   Catalogues  on  application. 


M.  D.  HO  CKINS,  Petaluma,  Breeder  of  Shorthorns. 
Dealer  in  fresh  Cows,  Beef  Cattle  and  Sheep. 


PBROHBRON  HORSES.— Pure  bred  horses  and 
maree,  all  ages,  and  guaranteed  breeders,  for  sale  at 
my  ranch  near  Lakeport,  Lake  Co.,  Cal,  New  oata- 
logue  now  ready.   Wm.  B.  Collier. 


J.  H.  WHITB,  LakeviUe,  Sonoma  Oo^  0»L.  breeder 
of  Registered  Holsteln  Cattle. 


BRKHiDBH    OF    UEOISTBRBD  JBRaBY 
Cattle.   H.  A.  Hayhew,  NUes,  CaL 


P.  H.  MUBPHT,  Perkins,  Saa  Co.,  CaL,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 


PBTBB  8AXB  SON,  Lick  House,  San  Franoiseo, 
Oal  Importers  and  Breeders,  for  past  21  yean,  ol 
averr  variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 


WILLIAM  NILES,  Los  Angeles,  CaL  Thoroughbred 
Kefistered  Holsteln  and  Jersey  Cattle.   None  better. 


POULTRY. 


DBE&  MOUNT  POULTRY  YARDS,  St  Helena, 
Cal.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  W.  Holland  Turkeys, 
Toulouse  Qeese  and  Pekln  Ducks  and  Guinea  Pigs. 


O.  BLOM,  St  Helena.   Brown  Leghorns  a  specialty, 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton, 
OaL,  send  tor  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free 


JOHN  McFARLINQ,  Callstoga,  CaL,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Choice  Poultry.  Send  lor  Circular.  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  Piga 


B.  O.  HEAD,  Napa,  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Land 
and  Water  Fowls.   Send  for  New  Catalogue. 


SHEEP  AND  00AT8. 


F.  BULLARD,  Woodland, Cal.,  Importer  and  breeder 
of  Spanish  Merino  Sheep.  Premium  Band  of  the  State 
Choice  Bucks  and  Ewes  for  Sale. 


B.  H.  CBANE,  Petalnma,  Cal.,  breeder  and  importer, 
South  Down  Sheep;  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missouri. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  CaL,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Crossbred 
Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.   Bams  for  sale. 


SWINE. 


WILLIAM  NILBS,LoB  Angeles,  Cal.  Thoroughbred 
Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Pigs.   Circulars  free. 


TYLBB  BBACH,    Ban  Jose,  CaL. 
Ihorsughbred  Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogi. 


bleeder  of 


HOLBERT&  CONGER 

Importers  and  Dealers 
Direct  from  Europe, 

EDglleb    Shire  Draft 

Cleveland  B»y 
and    Oerman  Coach 
Stallions. 

189  Eighteenth  St., 
!<<>■  Angeles.  Callfarula 

Write  for  Catalogue. 


W.  W.  RUSH  MORE, 

OAKLAND,        -  CAL 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 
Kngllsh  8blre,  Clydesdale; 
fercnaron   and  Coach 
Boraes. 

Shire  and  Coach  Horses  a 
Specialty. 
LOW  PRICES  <C  EASY  TERMS, 
Correspondence  Solicited. 

Stable,  Broadway  A  SSdSte, 

Oakland,  Cal. 
Addresa  Box  80. 


Dr.  A.  E.  BUZ  ARD, 

VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

MEMBER  OK  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERIN 
ary  Surgeons,  London,  England.  Late  Veterinary 
Surgeon  In  the  United  States  Army.  Veterinary  Con- 
tribob^r  to  the  "  Paciflo  iiural  Press. "  The  diseases  of 
all  Domestic  Animals  treated  on  Scientific  Principles. 
Special  attention  given  tor^rooic  I>amen«SH  and  Surgical 
Operations.  406  BRODKKICK  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Calls  Ui  the  aonntry  promptly  attended  to.  Telephon 
Hi.  tfMI 


COOPER'S 


SHEEP  DIP. 


PRICE   8ie   PER  OASB. 


LITTLE'S  CHEMICAL  FLUID  NON-POISONOUS 

One  gallon,  ihiied  with  60  gallons  o\  cold  water,  will  dip  ttoroUghly  180  sheep,  at  a  oost 
rw  prie  cent  each.  Easily  applied;  a  noilrinber  of  "ool;  a  certain  cure  for  HOAR.  Ll  - 
tie's  dip  Is  piit  up  in  red,  iron  drums  containiug  6  English  or  6i  American  gallooi,  and 
Is  sold  to  the  trade  by  the  English  gallon.  For  th  j  convenience  of  our  many  custom- 
ers it  Is  also  put  up  in  one-gallon  pack^es,  for  ttbich  »e  thake  ho  extra  charge.  Each 
drum  and  package  bears  the  label  of  "  Little's  Dip." 

oua.TT03>ar,  bjbtsTi  c«s  oo.. 

Successors  to  Falkneb,  Bell  &  Co.,  Sole  Agents. 
No.  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  nAL. 


IMII.KI.K 
Bree«h-I<*a4«r 

S7.99. 
RIFLESK.W 
WATCHES 


GUNS 


BICYCLES  «I5 

All  ktriitr»<-K|.rr  (hftii  <;li«- 
wft»T«,  ll'-foff)  you  buy, 
»*n'I  ■Ump  for  fintfcloifui!  to 

ThePowell&ClementCo. 

1  m  ■•to  Hi.,  Cloelon»U,a 


WOODSIDE   STOCK  FARM, 

WILMANS  BROS..     -      -  ProtJrietore 

Successors  to 

A.  G.  STONESIFER, 
Breeders  and'^Importers  of  Thoroughbred 
French  Merino  Sheep, 

NKwaiAN,  8TANI8LAD8  CO..  OAL. 
Address  correspondence  to  J.  M.  Lathrop,  Agent, 
Newman,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 
Prize  Herd  of  Southern  California. 

FIVE  FIRST  PREMIUMS  IN  1891. 

PIOS  OF  ALL  AGES  FOR  SALE. 

SESSIONS  &  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  686.  Loa  Angreles.  Cal. 


MAHHAJJSS 


B£D    BALL  BBAND. 


Genuine  only  with  RED 
BALL  brand. 

Recommended  by  Gold- 
smith, Marvin,  Gamble, 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  eto.,  eto. 

It  keeps  Horses  and  Cattle 
healthy.  For  mlloh  oows; 
it  increases  and  enrlohes 
their  mlllr. 

ess  Howard  St.,  San 
Oancisoo,  Oal. 


Mann's  Green  Bone  Cutter 

FOR  POULTRY  FOOD. 

Patented  June  IB,  1886;  August  20,  1889.   Canada  Patent,  June  12,  1890. 


WB  TV  A  BRANT  this  machine  to  cut  Dry  or  Green  Bones,  meat,  gristle  and 
all,  by  Hand  Power,  without  clog  or  difficulty,  or  MONEY  REFUNDED. 

OBKKN  CUT  BONlC  WILL  DOUBLE  THE  MUHBEB  OP  EGOS, 
will  make  them  25  per  cent  more  fertile,  and  increase  the  vigor  of  the  whole  flock 
COST  OF  FEEDING  MATERIALLY  LESSENED. 

These  Cutters  are  endorsed  by  all  the  leading  California  poultrymen.  Send  for  a 
Catalogue  describing  all  sizes  of  Cutters  and  containing  vaulable  information  in  relation 
to  feeding  green  out  bones. 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO., 


Pacific  Coast  AKMita. 


PETALUMA,  CAL 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  ALL  VARIETIES  OF  FANCY  FOWLS, 

Ducks,  Turkeys.  Geese.  Peacocks,  Etc. 

EGGS    FOR  HATCHING. 


Publlflhers  of  "NUes"  Paclflo'Ooast  Poultry  and  Stock  Boofc," 

a  new  book  on  subject*  connected  with  successful  poultry  and  stock  raising  on 
the  Pacifio  Coast    Price  60  cents,  post-paid.    Inclose  stamp  for  information. 

BREEDER  AND  RAISER  OF  THOROUGHBRED 

Jersey  and  Holsteln  Cattle.  Also,  Poland  China  and  Berkshire  Pigs, 

Address,  WILLIAM  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angelas,  Cal 


OXFORD  DOWN  SHEEP 

FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

W,  A.  SHA¥OR,  -  •  Middletown,  Ohio. 

LARGEST  AMERICAN  IMPORTER  OF  0.  D.  SHEEP. 

Twelve  Years'  Experience.  Imports  will  arrive  from 
England  in  July.  Order  Early.  Get  your  neighbors  to 
join.     Order  car  lots  by  freight.    Save  Express  charges. 


C0LT8BR0KEN. 

THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

One  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  San 
Leandro,  Alameda  County, 

 HAS  

Every  Facility  for  Brealdng  Colts  Properly. 

Rates  Very  Reasonable. 
HOBSES  BOARDED  AT  ALL  TIMES. 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

OILBEBT  TOMPKINS,  Proprietor, 
P.  O.  Box  149  San  Leandro,  Cal. 


H.  E.  CARPENTER, 
Veterinary  Surgeon, 

Graduate  of  Ontario  Veterinary  College,  Toronto,  Canada, 

RESIDENCE  AND  VKTERINARY  INFIRMARY: 
881  Golden  Gate  Avenue,  San  FraQClsco. 
Telephone  3069. 
i^OPEN  DAY  AKD  NIGHT. 
No  risk  in  throwing  horses     Veterinary  operating  table 
00  the  premises. 


MONEY  Habe  Some  7" 

By  usins;  tbe  Pacific  Incabator 
and  Breeder,  which  will  hatch  anv 
kind  of  eegs  better  than  a  hen.  Id  uni- 
versal use.  Gold  Medal  wherever  ex- 
hlbit<'d.  Thoronghbred  Poultry 
ai'd  Poultry  Appliances.  Send 
8  cts.  in  stamps  for82-pase  catalogue, 
with  30  lull-sized  colored  cutd  of  thor- 
ou?hbred  fowl3,toPaclflcIncnb»- 
tor  Co.,  137  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


•  THE. 


HALSTED  INCDBATOR 

COMPANTT, 
\\\*  Myrtle  Street,  Asklaad  Cal. 

Rt-n^i  "^tamD  fop  Circular 


B  f\  III  T  D  V  ml  er  l\|  Heos  are  beinnnlne 
f  U  U  la  I  l\  ■  Iwl  C  l«  f  to  stop  laying  and 
consequently  the  price  of  eggs  is  a-irancing.  Every  one 
should  now  feed  Wellington's  Improved  Egg  Food  regularly 
if  they  desirt  to  have  eggs  to  sell  when  they  reach  high 
pr  cee  Get  it  of  any  MERCHANT  or  of  Proprietor, 
B  F  WELLINGTON,  4C5  Wa.-hinKtoD  St ,  San  Francisco. 


S.  W.  Corner  Kearny  and  Montgomery  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 

Free  Coach  to  and  From  tbe  Hoase.  J*  W.  BBOKBB.  Proprietor. 

BH^IO-O-S    O^K.I^I^a-E  CO., 

We  are  now  positively  closing  out  regardless  of  cost  cur  entire  stock  of  First  Class 

Extension  Top  Oarriages,    Surreys,  Phsetons  and 

Buggies, 

1220  and  ^aa  MISSION  ST..  .  .  aAjt;(  KBaNOISOO. 


rupture; 


PILES  and  all  Rectal  Dis- 
eases POSmVBLT  CTRKD,  in 
fiom  30  to  60  days,  with- 

OtJT  OrRRATIOH  ok  DBTKN- 
TION  FROM  BtJSIKIISS.  Also 
ALL  NERVOUS,  SKIN,  BLOOD,  PRIVAIE  AND 
CHKONIC  DISEASES  OF  BOTH  SEXES.  SnucTURl 
AND  UaiHART  Tkocblis  CURED.  No  tharge  unless  cure 
is  effected.  Consultation  free.  Call  or  adoress  for  pam- 
phlet. DRS.  PORTtRFIELD  &  LOSEY,  838  Market  St 
S«n  Francisco,  Cal. 


APIARIAN  SUPPLIES.' 


Golden  Ital- 
ian Queens. 
Toted,  $3.00 

eaoh,  ,;nte8ted.  $1.00  each.   L  Hives,  $1.90  each.   Root's  V 

SOOTS  iijotionB,  $5.00  per  1000.   Dadant's  oomb  fonndatloo, 
0  aniTBMa  P'^'io'^.  f^'nnknn,  $1.00  each.  Globe  Teili, $1.00 
«aab.  (faiTC^FM.  KTSAV  k  SON.  Ban  Mateo,  OaL 
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fAClFie  FtURAlo  PRESS. 


Sbpt.  10,  1891 


GRANGERS'  BANK 

OF  CALIFORNIA, 
SAN    FBANOISOO,  OAL 
Inoorporated  April,  18T1. 


^^^^ 

Aathorlsed  Capital  $1,000,000 

Capital  paid  np  and  BeserTe  Fand  800,000 
Dividends  paid  to  Stoohtaolders...  780,000 

OFFICERS. 

A.  D.  LOGAN    Prestdenl 

I.  C.  STEELE  Vice-President 

ALBERT  HONTPELLIEB  Cashier  and  Manager 

FRANK  MoMtJLLKN  Secretary 

General  BanklnK-  Deposits  received,  Gold  and  Silver. 
Bills  of  I^obange  boaKhd  and  sold.  Loans  On  wheat  and 
country  produce  a  speolalty. 

Jannarv  1.  1802  A  HONTPELLIER.  Uanaeer. 

CALIFORNIA  STANDARD  FRUIT  DRIER 


Is  one  of  the  most  complete  Inventions  for  drying 
Raisins  and  Prunes  by  steam  in  24  hours — other 
fruits  less  time.  No  sulphur  or  potash  used.  Retains 
all  symp,  juice  and  flavor  in  ori^rlnal  purity.  Capacity, 
dries  from  75  lbs  green  fruit  to  20  tons.  Send  for  circu- 
Uia.  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  RVAFORATINO 
Mt  Bl'F'O  CO.,  317}  3.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Oal. 


NEW  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  GRADER. 


H-lcios  on. 
DFLTLxTotoor 


QUICKEST. 
OHEAPBST. 


OARBPULEST. 


CAPACITY  FROM  10  TO  50  TONS  PER  DAY. 

ONS  BOY  CAM  BUN  IT. 
Send  for  Illustrated  clrcnlar  giving  prices,  sizes,  capacity  and  testimonials. 

MOSHER,  CHANDLER  &  CO.,      •  •     216  Front  Street.  Manafactorers, 

O.  6.  WICK  SON  &  CO.,      •      •      •  3  &  5  Front  Street,  Selling  Agents, 

SAN  FBANCISOO,  OAL. 


ARE  YOU  A 

Hay  Baler  ?    If  so,  do  ynn  usa  our  Fatanl 

«5,OROSS  HEAD' 


IF  NOT;  WHY  NOT  7 


—  MADE  ONLY  BY  — 

The  Washburn  &  Moen  Mfg.  Co. 

San  Francisco  0£Bce  and  Warehouse 
8  and  lo  Pine  Street 


P.&B. 


DRYING  PAPERS. 


(Patented  Feb.  28,  1888.) 


ALAMEDA  STEEL  WIND  HILL. 


10,  12  and  U  ft. 

Cheaper  than  any 
First-Class  Hill  in 
the  market. 

Every  On* 
Guaranteed. 

No  bearlnKS,  no 
springs,  no  wheels 
to  get  out  of  order. 
The  simplest  mill  In 
the  world. 

Agents  Wanted 

—  ADD&S88 — 


TBUIAN,  HOOKER  k  CO.,  San  Francisco  or  Fresno. 


O 
O 


WIND  MILLS 

T 
E 
E 
L 


If  you  are  handling  Wind 
Mills  you  cannot  afford  to  do 
so  longer  without  having  our 
prices.  If  you  want  a  Wind 
Mill  for  your  own  use  you  will 
lose  money  if  you  purchase  be- 
fore seeing  our  line. 


ECLIPSE- HUSTLER -BELOIT 

KIND  niLLS  are  lh«  moBt  rellulile. 

ANGLE  &  TUBULAR  STEEL  TOWE 


RS! 


Fairbanks,  Morse  &  CO' 


CMentian  this  papor.) 


CHICAQO,  ItU 


S.  p.  TAYLOR  PAPER  CO. 

Paper  Mannfaclnrers  and  Dealers. 

FRUIT  PAPER I 

LlnlnK  Paper  of  every  description  lor  Dried 
Fruit  Boxes. 

BAI8IM   WKAP8  AND  8WBAT  PAPERS. 

Manilla  and  Straw  Paper  In  Rolls  and  Sboets. 
Manafacturera  of  "  Eagle "  Paper  Basa. 

41S  Olay  Street.  San  Frannlonn 


Specially  Prepared  for  Drying  Grapes  and  Other  Fruits. 

NO  NEED  OF  EXPENSIVE  WOODEN  TRATS.  NO  NEED  OF  TURNING 
FRUIT.    COSTS  MUCH  LESS  THAN  ANT  OTHER  METHOD. 

Pat  op  in  Rolls  contaiiiiDg  1000  spare  feet,  or  in-  Reams  of  480  Sheets— 24  1  36. 

SAlfPLES  AMD  CIRCULARS  FREB. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 

116  BATTERY  ST.,      -     -     SAN  FBANCISOO. 


SEND  FOB   OATALOaDB  AND  PBiOB  LIST  OF 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,    -      -      FRESNO,  OAL. 


THE  JONES  5-TON  WAGON  SCALE. 

Price  $G6,  Delivered  Anywhere  In  the 

Dnlted  State*. 
These  Scales  ba<e  STEEL  BEARINGS,  Not  Wood— 

BEAR  THIS  IN  MIND. 
From  26  to  60  per  cent  oheap«r  than  any  other 
Soaleg  o(  like  quality.    All  sizes  and  kinds 
of  Scales  always  In  stock. 

Trnman .  Hooker  &  Co..  San  Francisco. 


XITCK^VIXTG  COMFs£lXT'Y', 

Engravings  made  from  photographs,  drawings  and  original  designs,  (or  newspaper,  book,  oard  and  Job  printing 
Engraved  prints  enlarged  or  reduced,  cheaply  and  quickly.  Also  copies  of  manuscript,  legal  documents,  wills, 
contracts,  signatures,  portraits,  buildings,  machinery  and  printed  documents  reproduced  with  accuracy.  Photo 
graphs,  stereoscopic  views,  etc.,  duplicated,  enlarged  or  rectuced.  Slides  for  magic  lanterns  made  from  photographs 
lithographs,  and  steel  or  wood  engravings,  etc.  Hatisfactlun  guaranteed.  Agents  wanted  in  all  cities  and  In  all 
towns.    Address,  for  further  Information,  Dswrt  BNaRAViNO  Co.,  230  Market  St..  San  Francisco. 


DEWEY  &  CO,  j 


aao  MARKBT  ST.,  8.  F 
Blnvetor.  19  Front 


1  PATENT  AGENTS, 


Commi^^ioii  iHerchapt;. 


DALTON  BROS., 

Commission  Merchants, 

CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON  PRODUCE^ 

Oreen  and  Dried  Frnita, 
Grain,  Wool,  Hides,  Beans  and  Potatoes^ 

Advances  made  on  OonalenmeotB. 

808  ft  310  Davii  St..        Ban  Franeiii  o. 

[F.  O.  Box  1BB0.1 
/WX}oul)n>ment«  Bolieltad. 


ALLISON.GRAY&CO. 

SOI,  608.  60S.  607  A  609  Front  St.. 
And  800  Waahlngton  Bt,  SAH  FRANCISOO*. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

QRBBN  and  DRIED  FRUITS, 

POUI.TBir,E:OOS,OAHK,ORAIN,PBODUOB° 
AND  wool.. 


WETMORE  BROSh 

Commission  Merchants. 

GREEN   AND  DRIED  FRUIT,  NUTS,. 
PRODUCE,  POULTRY,  EGGS,  ETC. 

CONSIONUEMTS  SOLICITED.    PROMPT  RKTUBNB. 
418,  416  A  417  Waahlncton  St., 

(P.  0.  Box  2099.)  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN.  FLOUR 


-AND- 


General  Commission  Merchants^ 

810  CaUfomla  St.,  S.  F. 
Hemben  of  the  San  Franolsco  Produce  Exchanr*. 


jt^Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal  advance! 
«a»ds  on  eonsignments  at  low  rates  of  Interest. 


(■STABLUBU)  186i.] 

6E0R6E  MORROW  «  CO., 

HAT  and  GRAIN 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

88  Olay  Street  and  38  Oommercial  Street, 
8am  FaiNcuoo,  Cal. 
I^SHIPPINQ  ORDERS  A  SPBCIALTT.'Sa 


BRAY'S  SONS  &  CO., 

Successors  to  Brat  Bkos.  Established  1865. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

Uembers  S.  F.  Produce  and  Hay  Exchange. 
OUR  8PECIAI.TIK8— Grain,  Bekns  A  Haj. 

Consignments  from  farmers  and  others  solicited. 
Highest  market  prices.  Prompt  returns.  Correspond- 
ence invited. 

No.  220  GL&.Y  ST.,  San  Frandaco,  Gal. 


EVELETH  &  NASH, 
COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  Dealers  in  Fruit,  Produce.  Poultry,  Oame,  Efn; 
Hides,  Pelts,  Tallow,  etc.,  422  Front  St.,  and  221,  22S. 
225  and  227  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


-THE- 


Porteons  Improved  Scraper 

Patented  April  8,  1883.   Patented  April  17, 1883. 


Manofectored  by  G,  LISSENDEN. 

The  attention  of  the  public  is  called  to  this  Scraper 
and  the  many  varieties  of  work  of  which  It  is  capable, 
such  as  Rtiiroad  Work,  Irrigation  Ditches,  Levee  Build- 
ing. Leveling  Land,  Road  Making,  etc. 

This  implement  will  take  up  and  carry  Its  load  to  any 
desired  distance.  It  will  distribute  the  dirt  evenly  or 
deposit  its  load  in  bulk  as  desired.  It  will  do  the  work 
o(  Scraper,  Orader,  and  Carrier.  Thousands  of  these 
Scrapers  are  In  use  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

gM"  This  Scraper  Is  all  steel— the  only  one  manufao* 
tured  In  the  State. 

Price,  all  Steel,  four-horse,  $40 ;  Steel  two-horse,  $81. 
Address  all  orders  to  O.  LISSENDEN,  Stockton, 
Onllformla. 


BEST   TREE  WASH. 

"Greenbank"  9S  degrees  POWDERED  OAUSTIO 
SODA  (tests  90  S-IO  per  cent)  recommended  by  the 
highest  authorities  In  the  State,  Also  Common  Caustic 
Soda  and  Potash,  eta,  tor  sale  by 

T.  W.  JA0EU30N  A  CO., 
Uuinlactnreri'  Agents, 
Mo,  Q  MABEET  ST.,      -     San  Franctsoo. 


^^^^^  ' 

PLOWS 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON  sACTo, 


Sbft.  10,  1892 


f  ACIFie  I^URAb  f  RESS 
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Market  Review. 


San  FBA^•CIsco,  September  6, 1892. 
The  week  was  broken  by  a  holiday  on  Monday, 
which  is  to  be  followed  by  another  on  Friday.  The 
two  holidays  coming  so  near  together  are  a  disturb- 
ing element  in  the  local  market,  and  until  passed, 
operators  in  farm  produce  are  more  or  less  offish. 
The  cholera  scare  at  the  East  and  abroad,  is  still  be- 
ing used  for  all  it  is  worth  by  bear  operators  to  de- 
press the  value  of  commodities  subject  to  speculative 
influences.  As  is  usually  the  case,  wheat  has  been 
the  target,  and  so  far,  success  appears  to  have 
crowned  the  attacks  of  the  bears.  Under  a  normal 
condition  of  aifairs,  the  wheat  markets  of  the  world 
ought  to  be  considerably  higher  than  they  are  now 
reported.  European  authoriiies  estimate  that  the 
shortage  in  the  world's  wheat  crop  is  about  80,000.000 
bushels  in  comparison  with  the  outturn  last  year.  It 
is  said  that  since  these  estimates  were  put  out  the 
European  crop  is  not  turning  out  so  large  as  it  was 
estimated  up  to  two  weeks  ago,  while  in  the  United 
States  the  failing  off  Is  still  more  marked,  owing  to 
shrunken  grain  in  the  northwestern  central  States. 
It  is  now  claimed  that  the  crop  in  this  country  will 
not  go  much,  if  any,  above  475,000.000  bushels  against 
615.000,000  bushels  in  1891.  A  decrease  of  140,000,000 
will  make  itself  ielt  later  on  in  the  various  demand 
marke>s.  The  crop  is  not  only  smaller,  but  the  flour- 
making  quaUty  of  the  wheat  in  the  central  States  is 
very  considerably  reduced. 

The  local  market  holds  steady  with  a  firm  under- 
tone. The  export  clearances  show  a  decided  in- 
crease over  the  preceding  week  Farmers  offer  their 
wheat  sparingly,  preferring  to  hold  for  better  prices 
later  on.  Bright,  plump  barley  has  had  good  sup- 
port, but  dark  and  otherwise  poor  barley  has  ruled 
barely  steady.  Heavy  shipments  of  the  better 
grades  continue  to  go  forward  quite  freely,  with  New 
York  and  Liverpool  the  principal  buyers.  While  the 
very  high  tariff  placed  on  barley  imported  into  this 
country  is  said  to  have  caused  Canadian  farmers  to 
devote  less  attention  to  its  cultivation ,  yet  the  price 
on  this  coast  and  also  at  the  East  is  fully  25  per  cent 
less  than  at  the  like  date  in  1891.  This  decline  is  in 
the  face  of  a  decreased  acreage,  compared  with  that 
seeded  in  1891,  of  about  ten  per  cent.  A  larger  crop 
abroad  and  a  strong  selling  pressure  are  against 
American  barley  at  present,  but,  like  wheat,  it  looks 
as  if  the  market  will  do  better  later  on,  or  as  soon  as 
the  selling  pressure  is  withdrawn.  Oats  have 
barely  held  their  own,  owing  to  heavy  receipts  and 
an  offish  demand.  Many  consignments  were  forced 
on  the  market  to  save  expense.  Corn  ruled  weak  In 
the  absence  of  an  active  shipping  demand.  The 
crop  in  the  central  States  will  fall  considerably  below 
that  gathered  in  last  year.  Rye  has  held  fairly  steady. 
At  the  lower  prices,  it  attracts  more  attention.  The 
large  crop  abroad  is  against  any  shipping  demand, 
except  at  low  prices. 

Feedstuff  sold  at  lower  figures.  The  decUne  In 
millstuff  was  due  to  heavy  receipts  of  bran  and 
screenings  from  up  North.  The  feeding  demand  con- 
tinues to  enlarge.  Boiled  barley  has  met  with  a 
good  home  and  shipping  demand.  Straw  is  barely 
steady.  Hay,  outride  of  the  more  choice  grades,  has 
been  irregular,  with,  at  times,  concessions  made  to 
induce  buying.  While  there  have  been  more  or  less 
concesaions,  yet  it  is  claimed  that  they  were  not  so 
frequent  as  has  been  the  case  in  any  week  since  the 
middle  of  July.  The  consumption  demand  was  free. 
There  were  a  few  shipments  to  Central  America. 

Butter  has  barely  held  Its  own  the  past  week.  The 
rapid  advance  has  drawn  in  more  liberal  supplies, 
and  at  the  same  time  attracted  the  trade  to  pickle 
The  latter  coming  into  competition  with  good  to 
choice  fresh  butter  will  naturally  prevent  an  ad- 
vance in  these  grades,  and  cause  gilt-edged  to 
barely  maintain  the  advanced  figures.  If  rains  hold 
off,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  market  will  do 
better,  owing  to  high  prices  in  the  central  States 
precluding  the  possibility  of  sending  us  supplies  of 
creamery,  and  without  free  receipts  from  tbe  East 
the  surplus  on  this  coast  will  be  exported,  as  stated, 
unless  early  rains  set  in  and  natural  pasture  be 
provided  in  the  southern  and  central  counties. 
Cheese  has  held  to  steady  prices.  The  eastern 
market  is  reported  strong.  Strictly  fresh-laid,  selected 
eggs  have  met  with  a  strong  demand,  and  caused 
■lightly  better  prices.  Choice  eggs  were  also  In  good 
demand,  but  all  below  the  latter  quality  was  more 
or  less  Irregular.  Bakers  have  been  free  purchasers 
of  as  is  at  around  18  cents  for  eastern. 

Garden  truck  has  been  more  or  less  irregular.  The 
demand  is  fair  for  the  season.  Onions  have  held  to 
weak  prices.  Diseased  and  otherwise  poor  potatoes 
have  favored  buyers,  but  choice  good  keepers  have 
had  good  support  at  steady  but  firm  prices.  The 
shipping  demand  was  only  fair. 

Hop-picking  is  in  full  blast.  So  far  as  we  are  able 
to  learn,  buyers  and  sellers  are  still  apart.  The  latter 
are  confident  that  better  prices  will  obtain  after  this 
crop  Is  gathered.  Honey  has  come  In  freely,  but  the 
market  held  ktrong  in  sympathy  with  high  markets 
at  the  Euit.  Fall  wool  has  been  disappointing  In 
the  gmallness  of  the  movement  and  the  low  prices 
current  Livestock  did  not  change  very  materially. 
Poultry  has  been  in  oversupply,  which  caused  free 
rejections  and  Irregular  prices.  Hay  product  has  de- 
clined, owing  to  the  cholera  scare  at  the  Eait.  Beans 
have  held  strong.  New-crop  Limas  are  in  active  de- 
mand for  shipment  to  the  East.  Mustard-seed  U 
coming  in  quite  freely.  The  market  shows  continued 
strength. 

About  all  the  new-crop  walnuts  have  been  con- 
tracted. The  market  for  other  new-crop  nuts  has  a 
ktrong,  healthy  appearance,  although,  It  is  said, 
buyers  are  Ulking  bearish.  Tb>:  foreign  crop  of 
Brazil  and  almond*  U  reported  short. 


The  fruit  market  has  been  in  that  condition 
peculiar  to  the  season  of  the  year,  except  that  so  far 
the  East  has  taken  green  fruit  more  freely  later  in 
the  season  than  ever  before,  although  the  cholera 
scare  is  said  to  be  causing  more  indifferent  buying 
at  New  York.  Very  choice,  firm,  green  fruit  is 
growing  scarce.  Whit  Is  now  called  choice  was  a 
short  time  ago  only  considered  good.  Canners  are 
still  In  the  market  for  canning  varieties,  but  they 
are  bidding  lower  prices.  The  supjly  of  overripe 
fruit  appears  to  be  increasing,  which  has  caused  a 
weaker  market  and  lower  prices  for  off  qualities. 
The  mountain  tree  fruit  coming  to  hand  Is  generally 
good  to  choice  and  commands  the  highest  market 
prices.  Grapes  have  come  in  more  freely,  which  hsa 
caused  a  shading  In  prices.  Choice,  good-keeping 
apples  are  still  in  ligbt  supply.  For  the  more  choice 
there  Is  a  quick  market.  Dried  fruit  has  had  strong 
support  in  an  improved  demand  from  the  East. 
Foreign  advices  report  strong  markets  for  prunes  and 
a  better  feeling  in  raisins.  These  advices  naturally 
strengthen  the  market  in  this  country.  It  now  looks 
as  if  the  bulk  of  dried  peaches,  prunes  and  other 
dried  fruit  has  been  bought  for  shipment  to  the  East, 
Dut  this  is  the  season  of  the  year  when  the  heaviest 
purchases  are  made. 

Grain  Futures. 


Liverpool. 

The  following  are  the  closing  prices  paid  for  wheat  options 
per  ctl.  for  the  past  week: 

Sept.      Got.     Nov.     Dec.  Jan. 

Thursday  Sslljd  BstOid   6s01id  6s02id   ....  d 

Friday   6s0uid  esOlid  6802}d  6sl3  d   . . . .  d 

Saturday  SsOU  d  63Ulid  GsO^d  6s(j3  d  6303id 

Monday  

Tuesday    

The  following  are  the  prices  for  California  cargoes  for  off 
coast,  nearly  due  and  prompt  shipments  for  the  past  week: 
Market 

O.  O.     P.  8.     N.  D.     for  P.  S.  Weather. 
Thursday...  32s6d    32s9l    32s6d       Easier.  Fine. 

Friday  3286d    3289d    32s6d       Steadier.  Wet 

Saturday..  32s6d    32s9d    32s6d       Steady.  Unsettled. 

Monday  

Tueiday  

To-day  s  cablegram  is  as  follows: 

Liverpool,  Sept.  6— Wheat— Quiet.  California  spot 
lots,  6i  j*d;  off  coast,  3 's  3d;  just  shipped.  32s  9d;  nearly 
due,  32s  3d:  cargoes  off  coast,  slow;  on  passage,  rather 
easier;  whdat  on  p.*  sage  to  cooiineut,  938, "UO  qre;  wh  at 
and  flour  on  pissage  to  U.  K.,  2.148,00(1  qrs;  French  country 
markets,  quiet;  weath  r  iu  England,  cloudy. 

Eastern  Markets. 

The  following  shows  the  closing  prices  of  wheat  for  the 
past  week  at 

New  York. 

Day.  Sept.   Oct  Deo. 

Thursday   131     1331  139 

Friday   131}   1335  li^ 

Saturday  

Monday  

Tuesday    

The  followlogls  to-day's  telegram: 

Nrw  York,  Sept.  6. -Wheat-78c  for  September;  79tc 
for  October;  and  825c  for  December. 


Chicago. 


May 


136i 


Day.  Sept. 

Thursday   123^ 

Friday   123 

Saturday   1211 

Monday  

Tuesday  

The  following  is  to  day's  telegram: 

Chicago,  Sept.  6  — Wheat— 72Jc  for  September;  8Uc  for 
May;  and  76c  for  December. 

San  Francisco. 

WHEAT. 

Seller  Buyer  Buyer  Buyer 
■92.     Sept.     Oct.     Dec.  Miy 

Thursday,  high  st   1311     131i      ....  1J5 

lowest   13(1     1314      ....  1345 

Friday,  highest   J3U    1365 

"     lowtst   1315    130 

Saturday,  highest   131    1351  139 

lowest   136J    13li  139 

Monday,  highest  

"  lowest  

Tuesday,  highest  

"  lowest  

The  following  are  to-da>'i  recorded  sales  on  Oall: 
Morning  Informal.— Wheat,  buyer  December,  600  tons, 
Sl.iii;  2ui,  $1.J3S;  230,  $1,335  *  ctl.  Regular  Session.— 
Buyer  Decemb  r,  1100  tons,  $1.34;  lUO,  S1.34J  Seller  1892, 
luO  tons,  Sl.30i  ctl.  Afternoon.— Buyer  December,  2400 
tons,  Si. 343,  2uO.  $1,345  ^  ctl. 


BARLEY. 

Seller    Buyer  Buyer 
Aug.  Sept. 


■92. 


Buyer 
Oct. 


Buyer 
Dec. 
93j 
93 
9.i 
92| 


Thursday,  highest. 

"         lowest   88   

Friday,  highest  

"  lowest  

Saturday,  highest   87|    872 

lowest   ill    87i 

Monday,  highest  

"  lowest  

Tuesday,  h  gheat  

"  lowest  

The  following  are  to-day's  recorded  sales  on  Call: 
Regular  Session.— Barley,  December,  100  tons,  91Sc;  100, 
91  Jc;  luo.  9  5c.   Seller  189i,  new,  2M  tons,  865c;  100.  86Sc; 
20U,  862c  ctl. 

Markets  by  Telegraph. 

Foreign  Grain  Review. 

London,  Sept.  5  — The  Marie  Lane  Express  says;  The 
recent,  heavy  rains  seriously  interrupted  the  wheat 
harvest  Oats  were  heneflted,  but  too  late  to  make 
an  average  crop.  Old  wheat  averaged  328  6d,  and 
new  wheat  SOs  6d;  best  flour  is  still  quoted  at  33s,  but 
a  decline  to  30i  is  not  Improbable  Barley  has  de- 
clined 3d  in  London  and  6d  in  the  Provinces. 

Eastern   Wool  Markets. 

New  YoKK,  September  2.— The  leading  wool  mar- 
kets report  a  quiet  demand,  but  fl'm  prices  on  all 
grades.  The  manufacturers  are  well  supplied,  and 
unless  they  can  get  wool  at  their  figures  are  not  In- 
clined to  buy.  The  stoclw  are  larger,  but  they  are  In 
strong  hands.  Fleeces  i-till  lead  the  market  in  point 
of  demand.  They  are  the  cheapest  wool  on  the  mar- 
ket At  the  present  quo'aiions  they  are  firm,  and 
ought  to  eo  higher,  or  else  other  grades  must  go  lower. 
Quarter-bloods  are  still  quiet.  There  Ih  very  little  do- 
lug  In  Texas  wools,  but  the  supply  is  light  and  prices 
are  unchanged.  Very  little  buslueis  is  reported  In 
Calif  rnia  wools.  A  few  sales  are  reported  of  Mon- 
tana and  Utah  wools,  but  otherwise  the  Territories 
have  been  neglected.  There  is  only  a  moderate  trade 
in  pulled  wools.  Australian  wools  are  in  ligbt  de- 
mand. The  ou'look  for  the  next  London  sales,  which 
will  open  September  13th,  Is  favorable.  The  cholera 
reports  have  further  stiengthened  the  position  of 
carpet  wools.  Manufn'^turers  are  buying  ahead  of 
their  waut«  to  a  larger  extent  than  ever  before.  The 


supplies  here  are  light  and  the  holders  are  very  firm 
in  their  demands.    Higher  prices  are  expected. 

Nkw  York,  September  4  —The  demand  here  was 
only  moderate:  but  the  East  still  makes  a  good  show- 
ing. All  prices  retain  their  former  ranges  Califor- 
nia and  kindred  unwHshed  are  quoted  at  15c 
to  23c.  Sellers  policy  Is  to  let  wool  go  freely,  believ- 
ing that  a  prompt,  steady  reduction  of  the  present 
ample  supplies  Is  bound  later  on  to  g.ve  the  selling 
sid»  more  lndepe"dence  and  work  up  favorable  rates 
for  an  Important  bulk  of  stock  that  is  certainly  worth 
a  better  average  than  early  sales  have  discloted. 
During  the  week  whenever  fractional  advances  were 
suggested  with  auy  lip  stiffuess.  buyers  at  once 
sought  sellers,  who  comprehended  that  the  time  is 
not  yet  ripe  for  new  figures.  Sales  at  New  York, 
435,000  pounds  of  domestic  and  131,000  pounds  of 
foreign.  .Sales  at  Boston,  2,026,900  pounds  domestic 
and  780,000  pounds  foreign. 

Dried  Fruit. 

New  York,  September  4.— Canned  Fruits  are  with- 
out new  features.  Evaporated  are  nominal  at  12)^^0 
free  on  board, 

Prunes  -  Better  trade  feeling  is  noted.  Sixties  and 
nineties,  boxed,  sold  In  good  blocks  at  ll^^c  for  Octo- 
ber shipment  landed. 

Raisins— There  are  no  explicit  quotations,  and 
considerable  bearish  sentiment  (.ervades  the  market, 
supported  by  the  heivy  shipments  of  Valencia  in 
view.  The  pool  enterprize  of  establishing  uniform 
qualities  is  heartily  commended.  Success  in  this 
way  will  prove  a  better  regulating  factor  in  the  mar- 
ket than  the  adoption  of  casi-iron  prices,  for  which 
buyers  are  in  no  mood  this  season. 

Apricots  are  scarce  and  in  demand.  Some  fancy 
Moorparks  are  reported  at  19c;  otherchoice,  16@16>^c; 
a  car  of  good  grocery  trade,  15c;  all  spot. 

Miscellaneous. 

Nkw  York,  September  4. — Honey— A  car  of  light 
amber  sold  at  6%".,  free  on  board 

Lima  Beans— Kound  lots  to  arrive  were  placed  at 
S210  landed;  closing  prices,  $2@2  55,  but  no  unfavor- 
able reaction  is  feared 

Mustard  Seed — Firm  with  the  lateness  of  the  new 
cnast  crop.  Old  yellow,  4J^C;  brown,  4J^C;  wild,  3%",. 
The  stock  here  has  not  been  so  light  for  the  past  ten 
ten  years;   Plcklers  generally  are  supplied. 

Canary  Seed— Is  up  to  i%c  and  tending  higher. 

Hops— The  market  sags  under  light  trading  on  spot; 
cautious  bids  and  buying  attend  the  present  indefi- 
nite crop  accounts.  Prime  to  best  State  has  declined 
to  22y,@2^}ic.;  Pacific,  21>^@23c.  These  rates  fully 
cover  future  States. 

English  Hop-Crop  Prospects. 

The  Mark  Lam  Express,  Aug.  22d,  reports  as  fol- 
lows: The  reports  from  the  plantations  are  somewhat 
conflicting.  Down  to  the  middle  of  the  week  pros- 
pects were  improving  generally,  the  hot  weather  be- 
ing of  great  assistance  to  the  plants.  The  heavy 
storms  and  rains  of  the  last  few  days  have  destroyed 
much  of  the  vermin  that  was  left,  and  nave  no  doubt 
been  the  means  of  saving  many  of  the  worst  grounds 
from  going  into  a  black  blight.  There  Is  still,  how- 
ever, a  great  deal  of  lice  in  a  large  number  of  planta- 
tions, and  washing  has  again  been  done  to-day  at 
places.  The  forward  hops  are  looking  well,  and  the 
later  sorts  seem  to  be  coming  along  satisfactorily  in 
some  grounds,  though  in  others  they  are  described  as 
making  but  little  progress  toward  development. 
From  some  parishes  there  are  reports  of  a  decided  in- 
crease of  mold,  consequent  upon  the  wet  weather, 
while  from  others  it  is  stated  that  mold  does  not 
spread.  On  the  whole,  we  think  that  the  prospects 
are  better  than  last  week,  but  not  by  any  means 
bright.  The  crop,  if  it  comes  up  to  an  average  in 
quantity,  must,  under  the  circumstances,  be  one  of 
variable  quality,  and  the  relative  proportions  of 
healthy,  clean  hops,  indifferent  samples,  and  those 
more  or  less  diseased,  will  be  determined  by  the 
character  of  the  weather  from  now  until  picking 
time.  Continental  reports  are  mostly  favorable. 


General  Remarks  and  Statistics. 


Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  of  produce  from  all  sources  at  this  port  for  7 
days  ending  Sept.  5,  '93,  were  as  follows : 


Flour,  qr.  sks  139,054 

Wheat,  ctU  389,166 

Barley,   "    93,78. 

Bye,       "    2.495 

Oats,      ■•    12,5f8 

Corn,      '•    3,308 

»Butter,  "    1,007 

do  bis    1,180 

do  bbla    97 

do  k  gs    779 

do  tubs    29 

do  5  bxs    87 

t  Cheese,  ctis   807 

do    bxs   10 

Eggs,   doz   22,14U 

do      "  Eastern   24,oni 

Beans,  sks   4,961 

Potatoes,  sks   22  iil9 

Onions,      "    1,99j 


Bran,       sks    22,625 

Buckwheat  "  

MiddUngs   "   2,770 

~ 220 
27 
J,071 
5,('36 
200 


Chicory,  bbla 
Hop^ 


Wool, 

Hay,  ton 
Straw,  " 

Wine,  gals   264,330 

Brandy,  "   ,  6'l0 

Raisins,  bxs    1,413 


Honey, 

Peanuts,sks   

Walnuts  "   

Almonds  *'   

Mustard  "   

Flax  ••   

Popcorn  "   

Broom  com,  bbls. 


196 


210 
3,747 
241 

'295 


•Overl'd,  341  ctis.   t  Overland,  80  ctls. 


Exports  by  Sea  from  San  Francisco 
from  July  1  to  Aug.  31. 

1892-93  1891-92 

Wheat,  ctls  1,588.453  2.885,445 

Flour,  bbls                                             196,538  209,726 

Barley,  ctls                                          297,284  142,823 

Tonnage  Movement. 

From  reliable  advices  up  to  Sept.  4,  the  following  sum- 

m      tonnage  movement  is  compiled: 

,-On  the  way^  ,— In  port^ 

1892.          1891.  1892.  1891. 

San  FrandBCO  294,028      421,817  •155,473  67,183 

San  Diego                  19,636       27,891  4,540 

San  Pedro   12,430  5,U22 

Oregon                       49,(65       59,02S  39,856  15,639 

Puget  Sound   39,323  26,004   


|l5,63£ 


Totals  414.631      539,162  199,869 

•Engaged  for  wheat,  1892,  44,653;  1891,  62,140. 


83,822 


Cereals. 

London  Agricultural  Gazette,  Aug.  22d,  says:  "Last 
year  at  this  time  the  wheat  cop  more  especially  was 
very  much  '  in  sight,'  from  the  writer's  point  of  view, 
all  over  the  best  wheat-growl  og  districts  of  England: 
now  the  crop  does  not  fill  the  eve  in-sh^af  as  it  did 
then  (so  uniformly  at  least),  and  It  would  be  an  ex- 
ceptionally bo  d  man,  who  ha<  had  exceptional  op- 
portunities of  oDservaiion,  who  would,  at  this  junc- 
ture, ha  zvrd  an  opinion  on  the  wheat  crop  on  that 
p  ^rilon  of  England  lying  to  the  eastward  of  the  chalk 
hills  running  from  Gloucestershire  to  Norfolk,  and 
includitig  the  most  Important  wheat-growing  coun- 
ties other  than  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire.  The 
Fen  country  of  Cambridgeshire  and  Lincolnshire  has 
hiiherto  been  reported  upon  favorably. 

The  Hungarlau  Ministry  of  Husbandry  makes  the 
following  estimates  in  hectoliters  of  wheat  harvests, 
together  wiih  importations  which  will  be  needed: 
'-reat  Britain.  23  OOO.tOO  to  25,00). 000,  imports  56  0  0,- 
000  to  5S.000  000:  France,  105  000.000,  imporU  15  000,- 
000;  Germany  34  000,000  to  »6,(jOj,000,  import',  5,000,- 
000  to  G  000,000;  Italy  40,000,000,  Impor  s,  9.00O.0O0  to 
12,000  000;  AustrU  17,000,000  to  18,000,0^0:  imports 
8.11OO  OOO  to  10,000,000:  total  harvest  266  500,000  to 
270,800.000;  total  ImporU,  144  600  000  to  163  000.000. 
The  rye  harvest  of  these  countries  is  estimated  at 
4411,000.000,  against  3"0,000,0  0.  This  makes  the  im- 
port requirements  of  all  European  Imijoriing  coun- 
tries 320,000.000  to  848,000,000  bu  hels.  The  require- 
ments of  other  countries  are  about  20,000,000  bunhels,  ' 


making  the  requirements  of  the  world  310,000  000  to 
368,000,000  bushels,  or  an  average  of  354  OOfJ.OOO  bush- 
els. 1  he  export  surplus  of  the  United  States  Is  160,- 
OHO.OW)  bu^helM.  South  America  and  Australia  20.000,- 
000  bushels,  India,  Kervia.  Turkey,  Persia  Egypt, 
Turkey-Hungary  9l,0(Xi,00iJ  bushels,  leaviog  82,00j,'XKj 
bushels  to  be  supplied  by  Russia,  Roumaula  and 
Bulgaria.  The  estimate  of  the  world's  crop,  as  given 
by  the  same  authority,  makes  a  lo'al  01  wheat  of 
2,127,(X)0,i  00  bushels,  against  2.352,000,000  the  prevloiu 
year.  The  de<;rea«e  is  230,0<X).GOO  bushels.  The 
world's  rye  crop  estimated  at  1,245,000,000  bushels, 
against  1,047  O'O  O'X)  bushels  last  year,  an  increase  of 
lOB.ooo.OOO,^^  bushels. 

Tneseii'>uii  injury  to  the  French  wheat  crop  reported 
last  fall  was  confirmed  by  the  imports  of  wheat  this 
year,  which  were  the  largest  on  record,  exceeding 
the  estimate  by  several  million  bushels.  The  total 
for  the  year  was  113,212  (XiO  bushels,  againft  46  161,000 
bu^helB  the  previous  year  and  24,876  OOfi  bu8h.-l«  two 
years  ago.  Notwithstanding  the  enormous  imports 
the  past  year,  the  bonded  stocks  of  wheat  on  August 
1,  was  only  I,118,t00  bushels,  against  6,448,(XiO  bushels 
the  previous  year  and  2  S'Jl.OoO  bushel*  two  yearn  ago. 
The  crop  tbis  year  is  variouslv  estimated  from  276  - 
000,00')  to  299.000  OO'i,  oreny,  285  0'X),000  bushela  for  an 
average,  indicating  requirements  of  50,000,000  to  60,- 
000.000  bushels  for  the  comit.g  year. 

Dornbui-ch  estimates  the  crop  of  wheat  in  Europe 
at  1,154  000,000  bushels,  against  l,000,OoO,000  bushels 
last  year,  and  l,320,0O(j,00O  bushels  two  years  before. 
Outside  of  Europe,  the  crop  of  America  shows  a  de- 
crease of  52  000,000  bushels. 

The  officiil  report  of  the  Russian  crop  in  Russia 
proper  is  figured  as  meaning  600,000,(XXj  bushela  of 
rye,  against  539  000,000  last  year,  and  721.000,000  bush- 
els the  previous  year.  The  wlnier  wheat  ciop  is  esti- 
mated at  52,0^0.000  t>ushels,  against  71  O(Xj,00<j  bushels 
last  year,  and  an  average  of  72  OtO,0'X)  tjUhhels  fjr  the 
last  eight  years.  I  he  spring  wheat  crop  is  estimated 
at  172,Ot0,0OO  bushels,  against  109.00ii,000  bushels  last 
year  and  131.000,000  bushels  in  1890.  The  trouble 
with  these  estimates  is  that  the  Russian  reports  are 
usually  much  in  excess  of  wnat  actually  turns  out, 
the  Russian  reports  being  influenced  by  desires  to  re- 
port a  big  crop. 

The  local  wheat  market  was  quiet  to-day  at  steady 
prices.  The  better  grades  of  shipping  and  milling 
continues  to  bu  offered  sparingly  and  to  secure  a 
round,  straight  parc>-l,  buyers  have  to  pay  an  advance 
on  bids.  The  ott'erings  are  largely  of  small  parcels 
and  of  varying  grades.  It  is  claimed  that  higher 
P7ices  are  bid  in  the  country  than  in  this  city.  Ex- 
porters and  millers  appear  to  confine  their  purchases 
to  nearby  wants.  This  season,  owing  to  the  milling 
trust,  there  is  less  buyitg  competition  for  milling 
wheat. 

Bright  barley  was  firm  to-day  under  a  fair  shipping 
and  home  demand.  Dark  barley  and  poor  grodes 
were  barely  steady.  It  is  claimed  that  tue  sales  of 
barley,  so  far  this  season,  are  fully  double  what  they 
were  during  the  like  time  last  teason.  The  low 
prices  now  ruling  have  created  a  larger  feeding  de- 
mand and  also  free  buying  for  shipping  and  malting. 

Oats  were  generally  easy,  although  no  changes  in 
quotations  were  reported.  There  were  several  con- 
signments which  had  to  be  placel  to  save  expenses, 
and  to  sell  them,  concessions  were  oSered  Bright, 
choice  grades  are  not  offering  very  freely,  but  the 
Urge  offerings  of  other  grades  unfavorably  affects 
them. 

Corn  was  barely  steady.  The  demand  was  of  an 
ofiiih  character.  The  stock  is  not  large,  while  the 
crop  promises  to  be  less  than  it  was  last  year. 

Rye  was  steady  at  quotations. 

Feedstuff. 

There  was  a  good  demand  for  groundfeed,  but  the 
heavy  offerings  caused  the  market  to  rule  in  buyers' 
favor.  'Ihe  demand  for  rolled  and  ground  barley  is 
steadily  enlarging. 

flay  was  fairly  firm  for  the  more  choice  grades, 
steady  for  good,  but  weak  for  poor.  There  is  a  grow- 
ing belief  that  the  market  will  soon  begin  10  do 
better,  provided  heavy  rains  do  not  set  in  soon. 
Farmers,  it  Is  claimed,  have  aboat  sold  or  else  ware- 
houstd  th«ir  surplus  crop,  and  when  either  is  an  ac- 
complished fact,  the  maraet  usually  strengthens. 

Dairy  Produce. 

The  market  for  butter  was  reported  irregular  to- 
day. The  more  choice,  gilt-edg-d  is  said  to  be  weU 
held;  but  even  with  the  supply  in  hand,  unless  an 
active  demand  sets  in  to  clean  it  up  quickly,  the 
quality  is  apt  to  deteriorate.  Warm  and  sultry 
weather  to-day  causes  a  better  feeling  with  holders 
of  gili-edged.  Some  concessions  were  made  to-day  in 
good  to  choice. 

Cheese  was  steady  with  a  fair  demand  reported. 

Choice,  selected  fresh-laid  eggs  moved  off  freely  to- 
day with  some  extra  fine  stock  said  to  have  been 
placed  at  an  advance  on  outside  qaotations.  Choice 
candled  eggs  and  choice  packs  of  eastern  were  firm. 
Eggs  suitable  lor  bakers  and  Chinese  were  unchanged. 

Vegetables. 

The  receipts  of  eggplants  were  more  liberal  to-day, 
but  only  the  poorer  suffered  in  price.  The  market 
for  garden  truck  was  essentially  unchanged.  There 
was  a  fair  local  and  outside  demand.  Green  corn 
was  in  lighter  receipt. 

Sweet  potaties  met  with  a  fair  demand  to-day. 
Receipts  were  free,  but  the  market  held  up  welL 

Potatoes  did  not  show  any  material  change.  There 
was  a  fair  shipping  and  home  d>  mand  for  the  more 
choice  good-keepers,  but  the  oversupply  of  poorer 
kinds  kept  the  market  easy. 

Fruit. 

For  fresh  fruit  the  market  was  irregular  to-day. 
Choice  and  firm  good-sized  ciinnlng  fruit  was  wanted 
and  lor  which  good  prices  were  bid.  The  general 
rang-j  bid  by  canners  was  cts.  per  pound  for 

peaches,  75  cts.  to  SI  per  box  for  Bartlett  pears,  1@ 
l>^cts.  per  pound  lor  colored  plums  and  l>4@2ct8. 
for  white.  For  each  of  the  above  kinds  an  advance 
was  paid  if  the  fruit  was  extra  in  all  respects.  Choice 
fruit  was  scarce,  but  poor  was  in  more  liberal  sup- 
ply and  very  hard  to  sell.  The  general  market  waa 
weak    Mountain  fruit  is  wanted 

uantelouces  sold  slightly  higher.  There  was  a 
good  outside  demand. 

Grapeo  are  coming  in  quite  freely.  While  choice 
have  ready  sales,  poor  are  slow  even  at  low  prices. 

Eastern  mail  advices  received  to-day  report  a  very 
strong  foreign  market  for  prunes,  with  French 
driers  claiming  their  ability  to  market  the  crop  in 
Europe.  These  advices  report  that  the  trade  is  com- 
ing into  the  market  for  talifornia  dried  fruit.  They 
have  heretofore  held  aloof,  thinking  Pacific  coast 
crop  advices  were  colortd.  Raisins  are  showing 
more  strength  at  home  and  abroad.  We  advance 
ihe  quotations  for  choice  dried  apales;  all  kinds  of 
apricots  are  quoted  higher,  as  are  choice  10  fancy 
peaches.  It  is  claimed  that  buyers  are  purchasing 
quite  freely  in  the  interior,  but  their  buying  u  con- 
fined largely  to  the  more  choice. 

Live  Stock. 

There  are  conflicting  reports  regarding  rains  In 
Arizona,  but  judging  Irom  reported  lighter  offerings 
of  bullocks  and  beef  cattle  in  general  from  Arizona 
and  the  southern  part  of  the  Stale,  tbeie  must  t>e 
some  foundation  to  the  report  of  heavy  rainfalls.  The 
local  market  for  bullocks,  mutton  sheep  and  bogs  is 
steady.  The  consumption  shows  signs  of  increasing. 
Miscellaneous. 

Poultry  was  demoralized  and  r  free  receipts  and 
only  a  fair  d-mnnd.  There  are  too  many  small-slaed 
and  |.oor-conditioned  fowls  coming  in.  Large,  fat 
fowls  are  readily  placed,  but  small,  and  also  poor, 
aie  ba-d  to  sell. 

This  year's  crop  of  Limas  is  about  all  under  con- 
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tract  It  is  now  claimed  that  3]4@3,%c  f.  o  b.  Is  now 
asked.  1  he  stock  of  old  beans  is  well  cleaned  up. 

Hops  were  inactive  both  buyers  and  sellers  being 
apart.  Mail  advices  received  from  New  York  report 
8al»8  ol  choice  State  at  25c. 

Both  (all  and  spring  wools  are  slow,  with  quota- 
tions irregular  and  hara  to  give  correctly. 

Hay  product  was  reported  weak,  but  no  lower. 

Sugar  was  advanced  another  %c  per  pound  the 
past  week.  

General  Prodnoe. 


Extra  oholoe  In  good  packages  (etoh  an  adTanoe  on  top 
oaotatioiiSi  wbile  very  poor  grades  sell  less  than  the  lowe' 


-  (3 
S  @ 

-  (g 


qnoutlous. 

BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Bayo,  ctl  2  '0  i 

Butter   2  60  < 

Pea 
Bed 
Pink 

BmsU  White  , 
Large  White....  2  20  @  2  40 

Lima   2  75  ®  3  00 

Fid  Peas.blkeye  1  60  @  1  70 

Do  gireo   1  50  @  2  75 

DoNLes   1  30  @  1  40 

SpUt   4  50  (8  6  50 

BUTTER. 
CaL  Poor  to  fali.tt)  17  @ 
Do  good  to  choice  23  @ 
Do  Giltedged...  58  @ 
Do  Creamery  rolls  25  @ 
Do  doGilte  'ge..  —  @ 
Eastern,  ladle....  17  &l 

Cal.  Pickled          21  @ 

Cal.  Keg.;  iO  @ 

CHEESE 
Oal.  choice  cream    9  @ 
Do  fair  to  good 
Do  Kilt  edged.. 

Do  skim  

Young  America 

EGGS. 
Oal.  "  as  is."  doz.   17  ® 

Do  shaky   14  & 

Do  ca  died   21  W 

D.  c  oio    27  @ 

Do  fresh  laid...  31  @ 
Doiio  seieotHd..  — la 
Taatern  "as  ij".  17  @ 
Do  candled... 21  m 

Do  «electe'»   24  @ 

Outside  prices  for  selected 
large  o  gs  and  inside  prices 
for  miied  sizes -small  eggs 
and  bard  co  sell. 

FEED. 

Bran,  ton  H  50  @16  00 

Feedmeal  27  UO  @3  i  00 

Qr'd  Barley,,,.  19  00  @20  50 

Middlings  18  50  (820  UO 

OU  Cake  Meal..  ^25  00 

Manhattan  Food  $  ctl. 
cabinet   @  8  00 

Wheat,  per  ton,  8  00  (a  — 

Do  choice   @12  50 

Wheat  and  Oats  8  50  «|11  00 

WUd  Oats   8  00  @11  00 

Cultivated  do..  7  00  @10  00 

Barley   5  00  (8  9  00 

Alfalfa   7  00  @  9  03 

Straw,  bale   40  @  55 

GKAIN.  ETO. 
Barley,  feed,  ctl.     77i@  — 
Do  Choice   85 


Do  Brewing  . 
Do  do  Choice.. 
Do  do  Giltedge. 
Do  Chevalier... 
Dodo  Giltedge. 
Buckwheat.  . . . 
Com,  White 


92i? 
96ia 


8  4@  1  10 
1  15  @  1  25 


1  37J« 


1  40 

YeUdw,  large...  1  2831  1  3IJ 

Do  smaU   1  33i^  1  3oi 

Oate,  mllUng..,,  1  474  3  — 
Feed,  Choice,...  1  374@  — 

Do  good  1  35  @  — 

Do  fair   1  2749  - 

Do  Common. ...  1  lb  @  1  25 

Surprise   1  55  @ 

Black  Oal  1  10      1  26i 

Do  Oregon   —  @  — 

Gray   —  @ 

Eye   1  124a  1  15 

Wheat,  milling. 
GUt edged...,  I  414®  — 

Do  Choice   I  3833  — 

Do  fair  to  good. .  I  36}  a  — 
Shipping,  cho'oe  1  33j^  — 

Do  good  1  30  (S  — 

Do  fair   1  274S  - 

Common  1  25  @  — 
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^onora   1  25  @  1  4U 

HOPb. 

1892  Bid   17  @  19 

FLOUR 
(Srtra,  City  Mills  4  00  @  — 
DoOountryMills  4  00  @  - 
<uperline   2  60  (g  3  00 

NUTS-JOBBINO. 

Walnuts,  OaL  lb      649  - 

Do  Ohoioe   8i  g  — 

Do  paper  shell . .  9J@  — 
almonds,  stt  shl.    H  @  ~ 

Paper  shell   14  @  — 

Hard  SheU   6  @  7J 

Brazil,    9  @  10 

Pscans  small. . .     11  @  13 

Do  large   144@  16 

t*eanuts   349  44 

Filberts   HOT  — 

Hickory   7  @  8 

Chestnuts   Hi® 

ONIONS. 

Silverskin   30  @ 

POTATOEb. 
Early  Rose,  ctl ,     40  @ 

Peerless   45  @ 

Garnet  Chilies  60  O 
Kurbaok  SHeedlings  45  @ 
Do  do  calioas      61  @ 

E-tra  choice  sell  fur  more 
money. 

POULTRY. 

Hens,  doz  5  50 

Roosters,old,,,,  5  50 

Do  young  4  50 

Broilera.  small..  2  00 

Do  large  3  (0  ®  4  00 

Fryers   4  00  @  4  5i) 

Ducks   4  00  ®  4  50 

do,  large  ...  5  00  @  5  60 
do,  extra  large  6  00  @  — 

Oense.  paur          1  60      1  75 

Goslings   —  @  — 

Purkoys,  Gobl'r,  19  (»  21 
rurkfvs,  H»Dii  17  9  19 
All  kinds  of  Poultry  if  poor 
small,  sell  at  less  tb  n 
quoted;  if  large  and  in  good 
condition,  thoy  sell  for  more 
than  quoted. 
Manhattan  Egi;  Food 

'1  lOC-lb  cabinet   8  00 

PROVIBIONS. 
Oal.Bacon,he'Ty,Ib  11  @  114 

Medium   12  @  13 

Light   131?}  1< 

Lard   8  a  11 

Oal.  Sm'k'd  Beet    114@  - 
Hams, Cal  salt'd     12  @  134 
do  Eastern,.,     1349  15 
SEEDS. 

Alfalfa  

Olover,  Bed 


I  6  50 
6  50 
6  00 
2  75 


14  @ 

15 

20  i 

2  00  1 

2  25 

m 

4 

,  ill 

4 

Flaxseed  

Hemp  

Mustard,  yellow 
do  Brown .... 

WOOL. 
Spbino,  1892. 
Humb't  ftMen'omo  17  @ 
dao'to  valley....  16  S 
S  Joaquin  valley  Hot 
Oala'v  &  F'thTl.  16  @ 
Oregon  Eastern.  1243 

do  valley   18  @ 

So'n  Coast,  def.,  10® 
Nevada  (State).     16  @ 

Fill,  1892. 
San  Joaq'n,  plain  6  ® 
do  muuutain. . .   9  ® 

do  lamb   8  @ 

HONEY.— 1892  CROP. 


WhiteComb,2-lb 
do  do  1-lb  frame 
White  extract'd 
Amber  do 
Beeswax,  lb.,,. 


94® 

met 

7  @ 

65  a 


16 
81 
19 
23 
12 
19 

84 
11 

9 

■l2i 
144 

7 

28 


Dried  f  rnits. 


The  quotations  given  below  ere  for  average  prices  re- 
ceived by  commission  oierchants  for  coubignments  by  growers. 
Something  veiy  fancy  fetches  an  advance  on  the  highest  quo- 
tations while  poor  sells  slightly  below  the  lowest  quotations. 
Prices,  unless  otherwise  specili  d,  are  lor  fruit  in  sacks;  add 
for  50^1b.  boxes  4c  per  tb.,  and  for  25-lb  boxes,  ic  to  Ic  per  lb. 


APPLES -1892. 
Bun-dried,  i'a,  com'on  24®  3i 

Do  do  prime   3i^  4 

Do  do  choice   4  @  44 

Do  lUced,  common...  34g  4 

Do  do  prime   4  @  44 

Do  do  choice  44®  H 

Evjp  bl.,  rlng,50-tt)bx  74®  84 
Fancy  highest. 

APttlOOTS— 1892. 
Sun-drted,  unbl.  com.  449  5i 

Do  do  prime  

Do  do  choice  

Do  r>leached.  prime. ..124 

Do  do  choice  l  ili 

Do  do  fancy   HV 

Evap.  choice,  In  boxes. 15 

Do  fancy,  do  154 

FIOS-1892. 

Sun-dried,  black  44®  fi 

Do  white  3  ®- 

Do  do  wanbed   -  ® 

Do  do  fancy  —  ® — 

Do  do  pressed  —  OT  — 

Smyrna  boxes  —  &— 

Do  sackp  —  @ — 

GRAPES -1892. 
Sun-dnea  stemless. . .  34® 

Do  """tomm-rt   14<*2 

NECTARINES— ISJi. 

Red.  sun-dried  8  @  9 

Do  Evap.,  in  boxes,..—  ™— 

White,  sun-dried   94911 

Do  evai>orat.ed   —  @  — 

PEAOHE8-1892. 
Sun-dried,  unpeeled. 
common, bleached. .  8  @— 

Do  do  prime,  do  10  @— 

Dodo  choice, do  12  @— 

Do  do  fancy  12*®— 

Evap,  unpeTd,  choice, 124®— 


Do  do  fancy  13  @— 

8nn-dr,  pl'd,  prime,bl.--  @— 

Do  do  choice  —  @— 

Do  do  fancy  —  @— 

Erap.peeled,  In  boxes, 

choice  174®— 

Do  do  fancy   20  ®— 

PEARS— 1892. 
Sun-dried,  quarters... —  ®  3 

Do  sliced  4®5 

Evap,  sliced,  in  boxes.  7  @  8 

Do  ring  do   9  @10 

PLUMS  1892. 

Pitted,  sun-dried  8  @  9 

Do  evap.boxea,3holce. —  @ — 

Do  do  do  tvacj  —  @— 

UopittHd   4@5 

PRUNES -1892. 
Oal.  French,  ungraded  7i@  8 
Do  gTade<l,  60  to  100. .  84®  9 

Do  do  40  to  60   11  (812 

F^ocy  Kell  for  raor^  money. 

RAIS1N8-1892. 
London  Layers, 

cluster,  ^8  bx...  1  90  02  00 
Doch  IccBt  do....l  W  ®1  70 
Do  p. lino,  #  bi....l  40  @1  45 
Loose  Muscatels, 

common,  ^  bx,.  —  @  — 
Do  choice,  do  1  25  @1  30 


Fraits  and  Vegetables. 

Oholce  selected.  In  good  packages,  fetch  an  advance  on  the 
q  lotatlona,  while  very  poor  grades  sell  less  than  the  lower 


Do  fancy,  do. 
Llnstem  ed  MuBca- 


-  @ 


telif,  In  sackn,  %j  lb 
Stemmed  dodo,..,    —  ^  — 

'Needles*  do  do   —  @  — 

Dodo^20-Ibbx...  —  @  — 
■<ultaoae,  unbl,  bxs  —  &  — 
Do  bleached,  in  bxs   —  ®  — 

Halves,  quarters  and  eighths 
25,  50  and  75  cents  higher  re- 
spectively than  whole  boxes. 


Live  Stock. 


BEEF. 


UtaU  fed  fi®- 

Orans  fed,  extra  6i4— 

First  fiuality   B  ®- 

■«oon<1  'inallty  44*?  — 

Third  quality  34®- 

Bullsand  thinOows...3  ®- 
VEAL, 

IUdso.  heavy  ^i®  — 

1">  light  tja- 

Dalry  6  w — 


MUTTON, 

643- 

6  ®- 

8  @- 

HOOS. 

m- 

5  ®- 

Hfcnok  Ross  

3la- 

quotations. 

Limes,  Mez  , , , .  5  00  @  6  00 

Do  Cal   —  @  - 

Lemons,  box....  1  00  ®  6  ro 
Do  Sicily  choice  7  50  @  9  00 
Strawberiies,  per  chest— 
Lougworth,,,  6  OU  @  8  (0 
Sharpless  4  00  ®  6  00 
Peac  es,  box...  40  @  76 
Do  Mountain.. .  70®  85 
Bl'kbeiries  cb  3  00  @  6  00 
Figs,  blk  box...     60®  75 

Do  While   30  ®  60 

A,  pies   4U  OT  90 

Do  Gravenstein  75  @  1  00 
Crahapples  ...  60  ®  75 
Canteloupes,  pr 

crate    60  @  1  00 

Meious,  pr  103  .  6  OO  ®10  OO 
Nutmegs,  V  box  35  ®  65 
G'  apes,  pr  bx  - 

Do  White   40  ®  60 

Du  Black   35  ®  65 

Do  Muscats   40  @  75 

Do  T  kays   65  (ft  1  00 


September  6,  1892. 
Fruit  in  bulk  to  canners: 
Peais,  I4U2;  P.ums,  whit  ■,  li 
@i. ;  colored,  l(fi  li  ;  Peaches, 
freeetono  a.t  clings,  ll®2j. 
blxtra  I  boice  fruit  lur  i-pccial 
purposes  Sells  at  an  advance 
on  outsi  e  quotations. 

oeeitt,  sk  

Carrots,  sk  

'ikra.  dty.  St.... 
Do  green  box... 
f  aruups,  ctl. . . , 
Peppers,  dry,  lb 
Do  grn  Chili,  bx 
Do  do  Bells .... 

lurnips,  ctl  

Cabbage,  100  &M 

Qarhc,  tb  

Squash,  Sum,  bx 


Prunes,  Hung'o  35  ® 
Do  Gtrman....  40  ® 
Pluujs,  W  box..  40  @ 
P.ars,  Bartlett.  60  ® 
Do  do  choice...  1  00  @ 


Do  River  Irg  bx 
String  Beans.sk. 
Cucumbers,  box 
Mushrooms 
Egg  Plant,  bx.. 
Green  Corn,  box 
Mar'fat  Squash, 


75 

40  k 

15  (« 

— 

30  (S 

55 

1  2) 

10  @ 

23  ® 

40 

20  @ 

40 

75  (i 

- 

45  1 

65 

40  « 

65 

20  ® 

40 

15  OT 

25 

-  @  - 

20  (a 

40 

-  ®  - 

20  @ 

50 

40  ®  1  00 

00  @10  CO 

Twine  and  Baling  Rope. 


BALE  ROPE. 

SisaK  3  yarns   9 

Do,  2  yark.s,  U^ht   9i 

Duplex,  3  jams   9 

Mai. ila,  3  yarns,  heavy  ...IC^ 
Pure  Manila,  3  and  4  y^rns  12 
Do,  2  yarns,  light  12, 


TWINE. 
Pure  Manila  Hop,  In  balls, 

tarred   114 

Do,  Grape-Vine,  in  balls 

or  coils  12 

Do,  Sp  ing  16 

Duplex  Hop,  in  balls,  tar'd  9i 
Du,  Grape  Vine,  In  balls 

or  colls  104 


Wine. 

Red  and  White  Wine  from  bay  counties,  vint- 
age of  1891,  per  gal.  In  cellar  lots   10  @  15 


Qraln  and  Wool  Bags. 

rjalcutU.  spot   Ma  f,J 

Wool  Bags   36  g  38 


Auction  Sales  of  California  Fruits. 

At  New  York. 

Sept.  1.— Four  carloads:  Cling  Peaches,  60c@$1.30; 
Late  Crawford  Peaches,  40c@*l.u5;  Yellow  Pea<  hes, 
65@85c;  Salway  Reaches,  $1;  Orange  Cling  Peaches, 
45@t5c;  Susquehanna  Peaches,  70@80c;  McDevlll 
Cling  Peaches,  75c@$l;  Mitchell's  Peaches,  85c;  Bart- 
lett Pears,  81.15(a2.80;  Plums,  50c;  Gros  i  runes,  SI. 60 
@1.65;  Grapes,  3U(*90c;  Tokay  Grapes,  single  crates, 
»1.9U@2.25;  Muscat  brapes,  single  crates,  35c;  Black 
Hamburg  Grapes,  single  crates  65c;  White  Grapes, 
single  crates,  50c;  one  car  of  Beurre  Clairgeau  Pears 
arriving  in  veiy  bad  order  sold  for  25@70c. 

Sept.  1.— Three  carloads:  Golden  Cling  Peaches, 
90c;  Orange  Cling  Peaches,  75n;  McDeviti  Cling 
Peaches,  65c;  Muir  Peaches,  60c;  Susquehanna 
Peaches,  75@90c;  Tokay  Grapes,  half-craies,  Sl.76@2: 
Muscat  Grapes,  half-crates,  55c.  Some  Irult  in  bad 
order  sold  for  less. 

Sept.  2.— Three  carloads:  Salway  Peaches,  75c; 
Cling  Peaches,  610®$!. 36;  Susquehanna  Peaches, 
60c@Si.35;  Late  Crawford  Peaches,  75c(§8l.26;  Yellow 
Peaches,  40c@n.20;  Bartlett  Pears,  81.25@3.10;  Gros 
Prunes,  82  10@2.60;  German  Prunes,  60c@if2,10;  Rose 
de  Peru  Grapes,  single  crates,  60c@81.40;  Muscat 
Grapes,  half-crates,  SI  3n@l.40;  overripe,  60@75c; 
Tokay  Grapes,  half-cratcs,  Si  40(l'3;  Malvoisie  Grapes, 
half-crates,  60c;  Japan  Plums,  82®2.60;  Figs,  82  95; 

6C tSLriucs  90c 

Sept.  2.— Four  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears  SJ.25@2.76; 
Beurre  Clairgeau  Pears,  $1.30;  Beurre  Hardy  fears, 
SI. 50;  German  Prunes,  Sl.lO@l  30;  Silver  Prunes,  81; 
Gros  Prunes,  Si@l.70;  Felienberg  Prunes,  95c;  Japan 
Plums,  81  45;  Egg  Plums,  80c@$l;  Tokay  Grapes,  half- 
crates,  81.35®.;  Malaga  Grapes,  full  crates,  $240; 
Muscat  Gripes,  half-crates,  70c;  Orange  Cling 
Peaches,  70@85c;  Golden  Cli  g  Peaches,  $1;  Centen- 
nial Peaches,  85c;  Susquehanna  Peaches,  85c;  Late 
Crawford  Peaches,  85c.  Some  fruit  which  arrived  in 
bad  order  sold  at  less  prices. 

Sept.  3  — Two  carloads:  Susquehanna  Peaches, 
8L10;  Cling  Peaches,  90c@8l.05;  Late  Crawford 
Peaches,  85c;  Salway  Peaches,  $1;  Bartlett  Pears, 
81.3U@2.10;  Gros  Prunes,  SI  70@1.85;  Tokay  Grapes, 
single  crates,  $i  65;  Muscat  Grapes,  single  crates,  $1@ 
1 10;  Biack  Hamburg  Grapes,  single  crates,  65c;  Rose 
de  Peru  Grapes,  single  crates,  60@75c;  White  Grapes, 
25c;  Peaches,  85c;  Bradshaw  Plums,  95c. 

September  5. — Two  cirioads:  Bartlett  Pears,  81  75 
@2.70;  some  overripe,  8"c@Si.60;  Congress  Pears,  81-75; 
fancy,  S3.50;  Beurre  Hardy  Pear^  8l  10;  Howell,  lair 
cond)tion,  8l.25@1.60;  overripe,  55c<a81;  Gros  Prunes 
$1.15(<?1.35:  Felienberg  Prunes,  95j@Sl  05:  Silver 
Prunes,  95c;  Japan  Plums,  95c;  Egg  Plums,  60@90c: 

At  Chicago. 

Sept.  1.— Nine  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears,  $1.35@2  45; 
overripe,  90c@Sl  10;  Muscat  Grapes,  single  crates, 
90c@Si,75;  double  crates.  81  90@i.l5;  Peaches,  S1.20@ 
L50;  very  bad  order,  30(3900;  Tokay  Grapes,  Si  30@ 
3.35:  Onondaga  Pears,  81.75;  Flemi-h  Beauties'  Pears 
S1.25;  Beurre  Clairgeau  Pears,  81.75@2;  Grapes,  50e@ 
81.05  Prunes,  Sl.lu@l  45;  Nectarines,  $1.3o;  Duchess 
Pears  SI. 65.  Beurre  Hardy  Pears,  81.56@2;  Kelsey 
Japan  Plums,  SI. 30;  Felienberg  Prunes,  81.15;  Seckel 
Pears.  SI. 40. 

Sept.  1.— Two  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears,  St.65@2.25; 
PUmish  Beauty  Pears,  $1  40;  Beurre  Hardy  Pears, 
81.65;  ciros  Prunes,  81 1);  Egg  Plums,  81.15;  Peaches, 
65c. 

Sept.  2.— Ten  carloads:  Ickworth  Plums,  SOc;  Fel- 
ienberg Prunes  8sc@Sl  05;  Quinces,  $l.v5;  Howell 
Pears,  81  6"@1.95;  Beurre  Hardy  Pears.  81  35«1  65; 
Beurre  Claiigeau  Pears,  81.65@1.75;  Duchess  Pears. 
81.40@1.60;  Onondaga  Pears,  81  65;  Columbia  Plums, 
85c;  Egg  Plums.  85c@Sl  20;  Silver  Prune",  80c;  Dam- 
sons, 70c;  Virar  Pears,  $1  25;  Diet  Pears,  81  25;  Bartlett 
Pears,  81.7'  @2.85:  Peaches,  80''@1.40;  Nectarines.  95c; 
Gra  es,  80c@81.05;  Muir  Peaches,  bad  order,  40@50c; 
Crawford  Peaches,  bad  order,  70c@41,10;  Cling 
Peaches,  bad  order,  60c@Sl;  German  P  um  s  81.16@ 
1.35;  Hungarian  Tunes,  8150®!  65;  Muscat  Grapes, 
single  crates,  S1.10@1.30;  Tokay  Granes,  single  crates, 
81.50<ai.95;  Ro^e  dePeru  Grapes,  single  crates,  60@80c; 
Malvoible  Grapes,  single  era  es,  90c@1.40. 

Sr'pl.  2.— Four  cartoHds:  McDevili  Cling  Peaches, 
81.36;  Wheatland  Peaches,  81.35;  Day's  cling  Peaches, 
81.45;  8u  quehanna  Peaches,  81.20@1.40;  Orange  Cling 
Peaches,  8'C@$1.20;  Crawford  Peacues,  8l@1.40;  Gros 
Prunes,  81.25.  Tokay  Grapes,  half-crates,  8l.20@1.75; 
Muscat  Grapes,  half-crstes,  SScaSi;  Red  Nectarines, 
80@'y0c;  Bartlett  Pears,  81.90@i2.10;  some  overripe, 
$1.15;  Japan  Plums,  90c. 

Sept.  3.— Five  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears.  81.50@2  40; 
bait  boxes  Bartlett  Pears,  85r@81. 15;  Grapes,  60  (tfl  26; 
Felienberg  Prunes,  81.06;  Beurre  Hardy  Pears,  81  40@ 
1.50;  Beurre  (  lalrgeau  Pears,  81  60;  Howell  Pears. 
81  8(if»2;  Japan  Plums.  81.10;  Ickworth  Plums,  81.  0; 
Peaches.  85i@8l.40;  Prunes,  8l@l-25;  Gro<  Pruups, 
81  60;  Susquehanna  Peaches,  81.50;  Cling  Peaches,  90c 
^$1.16;  Rose  de  Peru  firapes,  single  crat  s,  65c;  Mus- 
cat Grapes,  single  crates,  75fc«$2.80;  Tokay  Grapes, 
single  crates  81  65®3:  Nectarines.  81  15 

Sept.  8  —Three  carloadn:  Bartlett  Pears,  83  16@2.25; 
Beurre  Clairgeau  Pears,  Kl.riO;  Beurre  DIel  Pears.  81  40; 
Duchess  Pears,  81  45;  Beurre  Hardy  Pears.  81.40; 
I.«mon  Cling  Peaches,  $1.10;  Susquehanna  Peaches, 
$1:80?»1.40;  Orange  Cling  Peaches,  $1.20®  1.26;  Late 


Crawford  "eachps,  $1.85@1.40;  McDpvitt  Cling 
Peaches,  81.15;  Crawford  cling  Peaches,  81  35;  White 
Cling  Peaches,  85c;  McDevItt  Cling  Peacht-s,  7.5c;  To- 
kay Grapes,  half-crates,  81.26@1  40;  Muscat  Grapes, 
halfcrates.  95c;  Fontainebleau  Grapes,  hall-urates, 
75c;  Rose  de  eru  Grapes,  full  crates,  $1  30;  Malaga 
Grapes,  full  crates,  82.40;  Red  Nectarines,  85c:  Gros 
Prunes,  Si  20;  Felienberg  Prunes,  81  55;  French 
Prunes,  95c;  German  Prunes,  80<'@$1;  Bradshaw 
Plums,  81;  Golden  Drop  Plums,  90c;  Japan  Plums, 
90@95c.  Some  pears  and  grapes  overripe  and  small 
sold  for  less 

September  5.  —  Nine  carloads:  SuFquehanna 
Peaches,  8i.40@l  60;  Golden  Clingstone  PeachCh,  #1  20 
Early  Crawford  Peaches,  $1.35;  Laie  Ciawford 
Peaches,  S1.15@1.40;  Strawbcry  Peaches,  1.20; 
Lemon  (;llDg  eeaches,  SI  16;  Orange  Cling  Peaches, 
S.66@l  20;  Yellow  Cling  Peaches,  70c@  135;  Bartlett 
Pears,  S1.76@2.25;  Congress  Pears,  SL.60,  Beurre  Hardy 
Pears,  ll.fiO;  Beurre  Clairgeau  Pears,  $1.55;  Howell 
Pears,  S1.85;  Duchess  Pears,  81.55;  Red  Nectarines,  SOc 
Malaga  Grupes,  full  crates,  82.20;  Tokay  Grapes,  lull 
crates  8^70;  halfcrates.  Si  Sui^LOd:  some  poor,  OOc; 
Muscat  Grapes,  full  crates,  82.20;  halfcrates,  55@90c; 
Fonminebleau  Grapes,  halt  crat-'s,  65c  Gros  Prunes, 
81.15@1.45;  German  Prunes.  90c@81.20;  Silver  Prunes, 
90c®Sl.l5;  Egg  Plums,  Sl.i5@1.20;  Golden  Drop  Plums 
90c;  japan  Plums,  70c@81. 

September  5.— Nine  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears,  Si  40 
@2.20;  Susquehanna  Peaches,  SI- 20;  Cling  Peaches, 
7dc;  Malaga  Grapes,  single  crates,  85<  (tt$i.25;  poor  con- 
d  tion,36(a80c;  Beurre  Hardy  Pears,  SI  5t(ai  65,  Beurre 
Clairg,  au  i-ears.  81. 25@1. 70;  Felienberg  Prunes,  80c@ 
SI  30;  Columbia  Plums,  85c;  Egg  Plums,  70c@81.10; 
Gros  Prunes,  Sl.22  Silver  Prunes.  40c,  Peaches.  70c@ 
$1  45;  Tokay  (irapes,  single  crates,  $1.20@1.70;  dou  >\e 
crates,82  40;  Muscat  Grapes,  single  crates,  65.@81  55; 
double  crates,  $2  20:  Pears,  $1  30@1  65;  Prunes.  45^® 
81.68;  Nectarines,  81. 

At  Minneapolis. 

Sept.  1.— Two  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears,  Sl-05@2; 
Plums,  81.  S1.60@l.75;  Beurre  Hardy  Peais,  $L50; 
Peaches.  81-85. 

Sept.  2.— Two  carloads:  Tokay  Grapes,  small  crates, 
$2  16((«2-30;  Muscat  Grapes,  singlo  crates,  81- 10@1  40; 
Rose  de  Peru,  single  crates,  81. lf@1.20;  f  caches,  81-50 
@1  60;  Pears.  81-05@2  3a;  Plums,  90c@  1.90.  Grots 
sales,  two  cars,  <2177, 

Sept.  3.— Two  carloads:  Pears,  81.40(31-90;  Peaches, 
Sl@l-55;  Plums,  65r((t$2;  Muscat  Grapes,  single  crates, 
81-05;  Rose  de  Peru  Grapes,  single  crates,  81.05 

September  5  —Three  carUnds:  Laie  t;rawford 
Peaches,  81  35;  Mary's  Choice  Peaches,  81  25;  Susque- 
hanna Peaches,  Si  35;  Taylor  Cling  Peaches,  SI  15(a 
1  30;  Orange  Cling  Peaches,  81.15.  Gros  Prunes,  S1.70@ 
1.75;  Silver  Prunes,  70c;  Kelsej  Japan  Plums,  *1@1.5»; 
Golden  Drop  Plums,  76c;  Bartlett  Pears,  8l.65@1.85. 

At  Boston. 

Sept.  1.— Three  carloads:  Gros  Prunes,  8l.25@1.40; 
Hungarian  Prunes.  81.25;  Kelsey  Ja,<an  Plums,  $1  10, 
Bartlett  fears,  82  75;  some  overripe,  SI  10;  Early  Craw- 
ford Peaches,  95c;  Late  Crawford  Peaches,  80i@'i  25; 
Orange  Cling  Peaches,  63c(£«95c;  Lemon  Cling  Peaches, 
90c(§,95c;  Susquehanna  Peaches,  95c@$1.16;  Wheat- 
land Peaches,  Si  15. 

Sept.  2.— Two  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears,  $2  60;  half 
boxes,  81.50;  Late  Crawford  Peaches,  81.10;  Orange 
Cling  Peaches,  — ;  McDevitt  Cling  Peaches,  Sl@l  35: 
White  Cling  Peaches,  95c;  Swquehanna  Peaches, 
$1  15;  Hungarian  Prunes,  81,20;  Gros  Prunes,  $1.@1.26; 
Columbia  Plums,  90c;  Egg  Plums,  95c;  Felienberg 
Plums,  81.20. 

At  Omaha. 

Sept.  1.— Three  carloads:  Peaches,  $1.25®1.40;  Pears, 
$1  26@2;  Plums,  $1@1.50. 

Sept.  3.— One  carload:  Peaches,  81.25®!  50. 

September  5. — Two  carloads:  Peais.  S1.25@1.50 
Peaches,  81.25(31.50;  Biack  Grapes,  75c@Sl;  Muscat 
Grapes,  81@l-25;  Tokay  Grapes,  81.50@1.75. 

At  Montreal. 

Sept.  3.— Three  carloads:  Susquehanna  Peaches, 
81.25@1.50;  Orange  Cling  Peaches,  $1.20@1.30;  Craw- 
ford Peaches,  81.35@1.55;  McDevitt  Ciing  Peaches, 
SI. 30;  Edwards'  Cling  Peaches,  SI. 30;  George's  Laie 
Ptache",  81  30;  Lemon  Cling  Peaches,  81.20;  Bartlett 
Pears,  Sl@1.65;  Tokay  Grapes,  single  crates,  83.35;  Sil- 
ver Prunes,  82  10;  Gros  Prunes,  82.10. 


(dlicatiopal. 


Agricultural  Fairs. 

state  Fairs. 

STATE.  PLACE  AND  SEC'Y.  DATE. 

Oregon,  Salem,  ].  T.  Gregg  Sspt.  12-17 

California,  Sacramento,  Edwin  F.  Smith. S^pt.  5-17 

Washington,  Spokane  Sept.  19-24 

Nevada,  Reno,  C.  H.  Stoddard  Sept.  10-14 

Western  Washington  Industrial  Exposition,  Taco- 
ma  

District  Fairs. 

NO.  PLACE  AND  SEC'Y.  DATE. 
2— Stockton  Sept.  19-Oct.i 

5 —  Santa  Clara,  George  H.  Bragg  .  .Sept  26-Oct5 

6 —  Los  Angeles  Oct.  3-5 

7 —  Salinas  City.  J.  J.  Kelley  Oct.  4-8 

9  — Rohnerville,  G.  Uuderwood,  Sept.  19-23 

lo-Yreka,  C.  S.  Smiih  Oct.  5-8 

ti — Sierravilie,  Fred  Blinman  Oct,  3-7 

12 — Lakeport,  H.  A.  McCraney. . . .Sept.  27, Oct.  1 

14—  Santa  Cruz,  Oicar  L.  Gordon  O^t.  10-15 

15—  Bakersfield.  J.  J.  Kelly  Oct.  ii-i6 

r6— San  Luis  Obispo,  J.  H.  Barrett,  Sspt  27-Oct  i 
18— Independence,  C.  W.  Craig  Sept.  27-30 

20 —  Auburn,  F.  D.  Adams  Aug.  30-Sppt.  3 

21 —  Fresno,  J.  M.  Reuck  Sept.  26-Oc;t.  i 

22  — Escondido,  G.  M.  Dannals  Sept.  21-24 

26— lone,  C.  T.  La  Grave  Sept.  27-30 

27  -  Rpdding,  H.  R.  Hodson  

28— Sin  Bernardino  

32—  Santa  Ana,  W.  A.  Beckett  0013-7 

33 —  Hollister,  A.  D.Shaw  Oct.  11-15 

34 —  Susanville,  C.  E.  Emerson  Sept.  3-7 

35 —  Merced  

36—  Vallejo  Oct.  4-8 

17 — Lompoc,  W.  I.  Nichols  Sept.  20-23 

38— Modesto  Sept.  28-Oct.  i 


In  a  lecture  on  fire  prevention,  Prof. 
Goodman  again  called  attention  to  the  value 
of  wooden  joists  (or  building  purposes,  a*; 
compared  with  iron  and  steel.  He  explained 
that  the  two  latter  materials  lose  their 
strength  at  a  not  very  high  temperature, 
whereas  wood  will  sustain  a  heavy  strain  for 
a  much  longer  period  when  exposed  to  great 
heat.  

ASAFCETIDA  is  not,  as  many  suppose,  an 
animal  product.  It  is  prepared  from  the 
roots  and  stems  of  a  plant  grown  extensively 
in  Persia,  Beloochistan  and  India.  In  the 
last  named  country,  cooks  use  it  in  all  kinds 
of  pudding. 


Bowens  Academy, 

UnlTorglty  Ave.,  Berkeley. 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL 

FOB  BOYS  A^  D  YOl  NO  MlfiN. 
Special  university  preparation,  depending  not  on  time, 
but  CD  progress  in  studies. 
T.  8.  BOWENS.  M.  A..  Head  Maxtor. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 
728  MARKBT  ST.,  SAN  FBANOISOO,  OAL 
Open  All  Year. 
A.  VAN  DEK  NAILLKN,  President. 
Assaying  of  Ores,  $3fi;  BuIUod  and  Chlorlnatlon  Assay, 
$25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.    Full  course  of  assaying,  tSO. 
E'^TABLISHKD  18M  tOT  Send  for  olrculnr. 


BUSINESS  UOLiIiiLQE. 

24  POST  ST..  S.  F. 

FOB  SEVENTY  -  FIVE  I>OI,I.ABS  THIS 
College  Instructs  in  Shorthand,  Type  Writing,  Book- 
keeping, Telfgrapby,  PenmaDshlp,  Drawing,  all  the 
Bngllsh  branches,  and  everything  pertaining  to  business 
tor  six  full  months.  We  have  sixteen  teaobers,  and  give 
Individual  inetructioa  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  school  bag 
Its  graduates  in  evei]  part  of  the  State. 

IV  SiND  FOR  CIRODLAB. 

E.  P.  HEALD,  PreiildeDt. 

C.  a  HALET,  Secretary, 


New  Books  for  HortiCQltarists. 


A  New  Book  on  Propagation  of  flants.— 

"THE  NURSERY  BOOK,"  by  Prof.  L  H.  Bailey,  Editor 
of  The  American  (Sardcn,  bae  been  prepared  with  the 
utmo  t  pairs.  The  b.ok  ia  ab9<  1  'tely  devoiH  of  tbeory 
and  specul  tlon.  !'  ha^  nothing  tu  do  with  plant  physi- 
ology, nor  with  any  ab^r.ruse  rcas'ins  of  piaut  growth 
It  simply  tells  pla  nly  and  briefly  what  every  one  who 
8  'Ws  a  seed,  makes  a  cutting,  sets  a  graft,  or  crosses  a 
flower  wants  to  know,  it  is  entirtly  new  and  original  lo 
method  and  matter.  1  be  cuts  nuiiiber  almost  100,  and 
are  made  especit.Iy  for  it,  direct  fiom  nature.  The  book 
trials  of  all  ki  ids  of  cultivate  >  plsnt^i,  fruits.  veg<  tables, 
greenhouse  plants  bardy  herbs,  omameutal  t'e  s  and 
shrubs,  and  f 'rest  trees.  A  "nursery  list"  istb;  great 
feature  "f  the  book.  I(  is  an  al^jbibetical  lint  of  over 
2000  iilants,  with  a  shurt  ststem  nt  nith  each,  telling 
nhiih  of  the  operations  described  in  the  first  five 
chapter-!  are  emplojed  in  propagating  thi  m.  About  300 
I  ages,  16mo.    Price,  in  library  style,  cloth,  wide  margins, 

$1  ;  pocket  style,  paper,  t  arrow  margins  50  ctg. 

Tbe  New  Potato  Cnltnre,  by  Elbert  S.  Carman. 
Editor  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker.  For  the  past  15  years 
tbe  author  has  jrivcn  a  }art  of  bis  timp  to  potato  experi- 
mentation, in  the  botes  that  he  might  throw  some 
additional  Ight  upon  the  various  que  tioos  Involved  in 
the  central  probi  m,  "  How  to  increat^e  he  yield  without 
proporiionately  increasing  th^  co»t  of  production  "  The 
object  ol  Mr.  Carman's  book  is  to  i-how  all  who  raise 
potatoes,  whether  f  >r  home  u  e  solely  or  for  m  irket  as 
well,  that  the  yield  may  be  in'^reased  three-fold  without 
a  correspo  ding  increase  In  the  cost;  to  show  that  the 
little  garden  pa  ch,  of  a  fortieth  of  an  acre  perhaps,  may 
just  as  w  II  yield  ten  bushels  as  three  bu-ihels;  to  induce 
faimersaod  gardeners  to  expi  riment  with  fertilizers, 
not  only  as  to  kind,  that  Is  to  ray,  the  contt'tuents  and 
their  most  effeciive  prjportions,  but  as  to  the  most 
economical  quantity  to  use.  Price,  cloth,  75  cts. ; 
paper    *0  eta. 

Address  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO.. 
220  Uarknt  Street,       San  Francisco,  Oal. 


I  WANT  IHE  ATTENTION  OF  TaOSE 
DESIRING 

REAL  BARGAINS  IN  PROPERTY. 


$5.500— Choice  20-acre  Fruit  Tract  near  Hay  wards;  10  acres 
bearing  trees. 

%  ,1 1 0— En' ire  Block  (60  icree)  Palo  Alto  Tract,  near  Stan- 
fi  rd  Uniiersity. 

Si,500-  Foity  (40)  acres,  Los  Gatos.  partly  improved;  offer 
wanted. 

f  ,750 -Twenty -five  (?5)  acrps,  Belmont.  Saa  Mateo  C  unty. 

$.'3ii- Choice  Lots  (5  xJ'O),  Town  of  Belmont;  e«sy  te-ms. 

$  ,70/-  Cho  ce  Lot  (40x130).  N.  W.  Cor.  iSth  Ave.  and  E. 
17'h  8t ,  Oakland. 

$2..'00  Four  Lots  In  CUy  of  Fresno;  exceptionally  well 
located  and  cheap 

S12,IjOO— A  very  desi'-able  Residence  and  Lot  (UCxlSO),  19th 
Ave.  and  E.  17ih  St ,  Oak  and. 

Th  so  proi  ertips  nre  offered  on  the  most  favorable  terms, 
and  they  are  to  be  sold.   Apply  at  once. 

JOUV  F.  BYXBEE, 
No.  42  Market  •itreet,  ksb  Franolaco. 


^^^>220  MARKET. ST.S.F.., 
V_£LEVATaR  12  FRONT. ST.S.F.—^ 


CALIFORNIA! 


If  you  want  to  Vnow  about  Califor- 
nia and  the  Pacifio  States, send  for  the 
P.«€-IFIC  KVRAL,  PKKSM, 
the  beat  Illustrated  end  Leading  Farming  and  Horticultural 
Weekly  of  the  Far  West.  Trial,  5l'c  for  3  nios.  Two  sample 
conleB,  10c.  EfltabUshed  1870.  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  OO. 
aao  Market  St.,  a  F. 


JAKES  H.  HAVEN.  THOMAS  E.  HAVEN, 

Notary  Publla 

HAVEN  &  HAVEN, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELORS  AT  LAW, 

No.  SSO  OalUornla  Street, 
Telephone  Ho.  17M.  SAN  rBA>0I800,  OAL. 
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OROVILLE  NURSERIES. 

W.  W.  WILL,  Proori  tor 

OROVILLE,   -   -   ■  BUTTE  CO.,  CAL. 


Trees  at  Wholesale  and  Retail. 

I  have  to  offer  the  coming  planting  season 
the  following  ^toc■k: 

PEACHES.  BARTLETT  PE4RS,  ALMONDS. 

FRENCH  AND  OTHER  PRUNES. 
APRICOTS,  ORANGES,  LEMONS.  OLIVES, 
SHADE  &  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  Etc. 

My  trees  are  warranted  Free  from  Insect  Pests  ol  any 
kind,  aLd  are  raised  on  well-jrained  foothill  soil  by 
myself.   Cor  espondcnce  soliclied. 


SANTA  ROSA  NURSERIES. 

(Successor  to  Luthbr  Burbask.) 

PEARS,  APPLES,  WALNUTS  AND 
SHADE  TREES  In  Surplus. 

A  BIG  STOCK  OF  fINE 

Prunes,  Cherries,  Olives, 

&  EVERrTHiNG  IN  NURSERY  LINE. 
No  ai-rle:«-tloM.. 

No  SVLlOStltVLtlUS- 

N.w  price  l;st  free  on  application. 


I 


The  Earliest  Yellow  Freestone  Known, 

CURL  LEA.F  PROOF. 
TWO  WEEKS  Earlier  than  foster 

OR  BABLir  CttAWFORD. 

The  Beit  Peach  Enow  i  for  Early  Ship- 
ment East. 

Reasonable  prices  to  dealers  and  canvassers.  For 
I  articulars  apply  to 

W.  W.  RUITH.  Tacavllle, 
A.  T.  FOSTEB.  Dlzon, 
Or,  I.  B.  THOMAS  k  >*OTi,  Tinalla. 


BLOOrrNGTON  (PHffiNIX)  NURJ^ERY. 

600  ACRES.     13  CREENHOUSES. 

^ri^FFS^  Catalogue 
I     I  mHM^H^^     Mailed  Free. 

ANiPLANTS 

We  offer  a  large  and  fine  stock  of  every  deecription  of 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Vines, 

Small  Fruits,  Hedge  Plants, 
Fruit  Tree  Seedlings  and 

Forest  Tree  Seedlings. 
Established  1852. 

Phenix  Nursery  Company, 

Bautmn  toSID.NEY  TtTTLE  *  CO.,  BLOOMINGTON,  ILU 


HEADQUARTERS 

For  Rare  new  Tropical  fruit 
and  ornamental  plants  anr: 
trees.  Palms.  Perns,  Orange 
Trees,  Pli  eapples,  Bamboos, 
Aqu»tlcs,  E'a 

cUnte  sa  ely  shipned  every- 
where. Send  stamp  for  new 
and  full  catakgue  which  tells 
all  about  this  pubj  -ct. 

KKASONEK  BROS., 
Oneco,  Fla. 


NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

ESTABIISHED  1878. 
 AN  EXCEPriONALLY  FINE  

GENERAL   NURSERY  STOCK 

 FOB  

SEASON  1892-3. 

Warranted  free  from  all  disease,  true  to  name,  and 
home  grown. 

Nurseries  at  Napa,  near  R.  R.  Depot  Residence  of 
proprietor  at  Sausal  Fruit  Farm,  4i  miles  north  of  Napa. 

 ADDRESS  

LEONARD  COATES,   Napa,  Cal. 


100,000   EXTRA  FINE 

BARTLETT  ^AR  TREES. 

Apple.  Pear,  Plum.  Oherrv,  Peacb,  Apricot 
Nectarine,  Quince,  Qrape  Vines 
and  Small  Fruits. 

500,000  FRUIT  TREES! 

Orange,  Lemon,  Lime,  Olive,  Japan  Perslm- 
mun,  and  ail  kinds  of  Nut-bearing; 
Trees  Shade  and  OrnamenDal 
Trees,   Sbrubs,  Etc. 

IMPORTED  FRUIT  TREE  SEEDLINGS 

Aek  fjr  Prices. 

James  T.  Bogue,  MarysvlHe.  Cal, 


SanEaioiiVallef  Imer;. 

A  Fine  Assortment  of  Deciduous  Fruit 
and  Nut  Trees,  1-year-old,  grown  on  New 
Land  Without  Irrigation.  Large  Stock  cf 

ALMONDS,  JUNE  BUDDED. 

We  can  guarantee  every  tree  we  have  grown  true  to 
lable  an  '  free  from  pest, 

We  oeeire  an  oider  from  every  fruit  section  of  the 
State  and  solicit  a  liberal  coirespondence. 

BALDWIN  &  STONE, 

Danville.  Comra  Oosta  County.     -  Cf»l. 


SECOND  EDITION. 


REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 


lALIFORNIA  iRUITS 


TO  GROW  THEM. 

A  MANUAL  OF  METHODS  WHICH  HAVE  YIELDED 
GREATEST  SUCCESS;  WITH  LISTS  OF  VARIETIES 
BEST   ADAPTED   TO  THE  DIFFERENT 
DISTRICTS   OF  THE  STATE. 

PRACTICAL,  EXPLICIT, COMPREHENSIVE. 

EmbodyinK  the  Experience  and  Methods  of  Hundreds 
of  Successful  Growers,  and  Constituting  a  Trust- 
worthy G\ude  by  which  the  Inexperienced 
may  Successfully  Produce  the  Fruits 
for  w  Ich  California  Is  Famous. 

BY  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M. 

Large  Octavo— 599  Pages,  Foly  Illnstrateil. 

PRICE   $3.  POSTPAID. 

FUBLtSHBD  BT 

THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

euBLisHEE.s  Pacific  Rural  Press, 

^20  Market  Street,  Elevator  12  Front  Street. 

<«AN  FRANOIBOO.  OAL. 


THE: 


RAISIN  INDUSTRY. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  RAISIN  GRAPES, 

THEIR  HISTORY,  CULTURE  AND  CURING, 


By  GU8TAV  EISEN. 


This  Is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry  In  California.  It  has  been 
approved  f>y  Prof  Hllsrard,  Prof.  Wlckson,  Mr.  Ohas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a  multitude  of 
PractlCBl  RalBln  Orowars 

Sold  only  by  the  JJBWEY  POBLI'^HINQ  CO.  or  Its  Airents  at  Ihe  uniform  price  of 
$8  OO,  poBtaiie  prepaid.  Orders  should  be  addressed: 

THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

220  Market  St.,  Ban  Francieco. 


CONTINUOUS. 
POWERFUL. 
RAPID. 


The  Farmers'  Own 

1892. 


We  have  one  press  used  very  little,  cost  $4u0,  will  tell  for  $;idO,  if  ordered  this 
month.  Full  circle,  10  to  20  tons  per  day,  $425.  Send  for  circular. 

TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


THE  Most  Efficient  Wood  Preserver. 

APPLIED  WITH  AN  ORDINARY  BRUSH. 

Protects  All  Kinds  of  Timber,  Above  or  Below  Ground  or  Water, 

from  Rot  and  Decay. 


OARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  00. 

MUECEE  &  CO,,  Pacific  Coast  Agents.  319  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


JOSHUA  HENDY  MACHINE  WORKS 


Proprietors  of  the  City  Iron  Works. 

PRINCIPAL  OFPIOB,  NO.  51   FREMONT  ST., 
Works,  Cor.  Bay,  Kearny  ud  Francisco  Sts., 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CAUFORNIA. 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in 

Boilers,  Engioes,  Pomps  and  Hachiner; 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

WATER  PIPE  FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

Lap- Welded  Wrooght-Iron  Tubing  Coapled  with 
Patent  L.ead-Llned  Ooapllngs. 

FOR  IRRIGATING.  FARM,  DAIRY  AND  OTHER  PURPOSES. 


THE  ECONOMY  HORSE-POWER 

 WITH  

Fly-Wheel  Walking  Beam  for  Pamplng  Large  Qaantitleg  of  Water 
Sand  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List 


F.  W.  KRQGH  &  CO.,  51  Beale  Street,  S.  F. 


r'H.-A.lSrOIS    SMITH    c*3  CO., 

HANUFACTORIilS  OP 


1 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

NO.   ISO  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  supplied  tot 
making  Pipe      Estinciates  given  when  required.     Are  prepared  f  r  coating  all 
H\7.m  of  PIpfw  with  a  cnmDnattlnn  nf  Onal  Tar  and  Aaphaltum. 


Send  for  Price  Lists 

OF  GUNS 
And  all  Articles  used 
by  Hunters  and 
Anglers. 


WmM%mn'  ■qaipaa«Bta, 


GUNS  SENT  ON 
TRIAL. 

OLD  GUNS  TAKEN 
IN  EXCHANGE, 


525  KEARNY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


228^ 
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VINEYARD  AND  ORCBARD 

GANG  PLOW. 

WEIGHT  860  POUNDS. 


Years  of  time  and  thousands  of  dollars  bave  bem  spent  in  an  endeavor  to  get  plows 
especial  y  adapted  for  this  work  in  Calif  rnia  and  we  now  <  ffer  you  a  plow  tbat  is  so 
far  abead  of  any  of  Its  competitors  tba<^  tbe  others  are  "  not  in  it." 

If  an  inspection  does  not  caune  }0u  tn  believe  all  we  say,  a  trial  will  be  moat  oon- 
vincine  of  tbe  truth  of  cur  asteitions.    Write  tor  price. 


WE  GUARANTEE  IT  to  be  the  best  and  most  handsomely  made  Gang  on 
the  markt  t  to-day.  This  is  tbe  latest  and  best  Orchard  Gang  tbat  has  been  produced, 
and  i' the  result  of  combining  the  many  good  qualities  m  all  previ<  us  gangs  of  this 
style  that  have  been  previously  produced.  Can  be  changed  from  a  three-gang  to  two- 
gang  and  from  a  two-gang  to  a  single  plow. 


SOMETHING  NEW.  Fines'.  Implement  io 
the  market.  Simple,  Strong,  Durable.  Perfection 
attained. 

THK  P.^CI'IC  SPADER  AND  VINB- 
TAKD  OUL.TIVAT0R  does  more  work  In  one 
stroke  than  a  Disc  Harrow  in  ten.  Sizes,  6}  to  12 
feet. 

TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO., 

SAN  FRANCISCO  and  FRESNO. 


i8E 


LiIGHTEST. 

SIMPLEST, 

STRONGEST, 
BEST, 

 AND  

CHEAPEST  CART  IN 
THE  MARKET. 


Draft  A.  GANG 

Plow  In  ihe  World^^^^A  PLOW 


No  23.  PALO  ALTO  ROAD  CART.for  two  passengers 

The  seat  bars  on  this  cart  are  of  "T  "  steel,  which  will  neither  bieak  nor  bend,  and  there  are  no  high 
bars  to  climb  over,  hence  a  lady  can  use  our  cart  with  comfort  and  safety.  Cnshious  and  lazy-Dacks  can 
be  furnished  at  very  low  price*. 


"Maud  S"  Sulkyette  or  Training  Sulky. 

Weight  from  80  to  90  Ponnda. 

"A"  GRADE  IN  EVERY  RESPECT. 

HIGH  WHEBLS. 


ALL  WITH  BXTRa.  SHARES.  High 
Beams,  High  Wheels,  Wide  Tires,  Great  Strength. 
Wiite  for  price. 


In  using  our  Sulkyett"  or  Training  SuUy,  you  can 
hitch  10  the  horHS  as  close  M  to  >ny  of  the  standard 
su  kies.  The  axle  i 4  arched  equal  to  any  sulky. 
The  rig  Is  made  without  the  foot  rest  found  in 
common  carts  The  feet  rest  in  stirrups  similar  to 
a  sulky    Write  for  price. 


VEHICLES  AND  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

Larveat  Carriasc  Repository  on  tbe  Paciflc  Coaat.  Send  for  Catalogrue.  Addreaa 

TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO,  San  Francisco  or  Fresno. 


BUCKEYE! 


Built  Low,  has  Four  Wheels,  Runs  Easy,  Runs  Steady, 
Works  Right.  No  Implement  will  Seed  Your  Ground 
so  well.  Seed  Time  will  Show  you  this  and  Harvest 
Time  will  Prove  it. 

STEEL  WHEELS,  ALL  SIZES,  ANY  KIND,  SHOE 
DRILLS,  PRESS  DRILLS,  HOE  DRILLS,  SEEDERS. 
The  Buckeye  has  been  looked  to  as  the  Best  for  almost 
50  Years,  and  is  Improved  to  date  and  Better  Than  Ever. 


TURBINE  MILLS, 

Columbia  Steel  Mills, 
BUCKEYE  PUMPS, 

Built  for  Work  and  Built  for  Wear. 
Powerful,  Low-priced,  and  Used 
Everywhere.  Each  Angle,  Every 
Part,  the  Entire  Outfit,  is  designed 
to  secure  the  Best  Obtainable  Re- 
sults wherever  operated. 


FISH  BROS.  WAGONS, 

DISC  SEEDERS, 
DISC  HARROWS, 
LEVER  HARROWS, 


VEHICLES  A  SPECIALTY. 

Buckeye  Spring i^Tootli  Harrow.iand  Seeder 


if 


GOOD   FARM  MACHINERY." 

SEND   PGR   OUR  CATALOGUE. 


FRANK  BROTHERS, 

33  &  35  MAIN  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL.  A  PERFECT  BROADCAST  SEEDEB  AND  CULTIVATOB 
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Giant  Forms  of  Extinct  Animal  Life. 

Mammoth  remains  are  among  the  very  earliest  forms 
of  extinct  animal  life  which  attracted  the  attention  of 
observers  of  our  earth  and  its  natural  products.  The 
whole  continent  of  Europe  from  France  and  England  to 
the  Ural  mountains,  and  from  Sicily  to  northern  Russia, 
is  strewn  with  mammoth  bones  in  its  alluvial  and  post 
pliocene  deposits.  Research  has  also  shown  the  mam- 
moth in  India,  Persia,  Siam,  all  northern  Siberia,  China 
and  Japan.  In  both  the  continents  of  Europe  and  Asia 
these  remains  are  found  to  be  more  sparsely  dis- 
tributed in  the  southern  lands  and  to  abound  in  vast  num- 
bers on  the  northern  limit,  showing  thus  a  strange  disa- 
greement in  distribution  with  the  elephant  of  the  present 
day,  which  is  confined,  in 
its  wild  state,  to  the  trop- 
ical portions  of  Africa, 
and  to  the  equally  hot 
countries  of  India,  Sumatra 
and  Borneo.  All  the  north- 
ern shore  of  Siberia,  par- 
ticularly in  the  deltas  of 
the  Lena  and  the  Yenessei 
rivers  and  the  islands  lying 
off  these  coasts,  is  crowded 
thick  with  the  leg  bones, 
tusks  and  teeth  of  these 
extinct  animal'*.  In  some 
places  the  continued  action 
of  sea  waves  and  river 
freshets  have  piled  these 
bones  together  in  quanti- 
ties so  vast  that  their  num- 
ber and  volume  is  some- 
thing incredible.  It  is 
plain  that  the  mammoth 
was  once  an  inhabitant  of 
north  temperate  and  frigid 
zone^;  now  its  descendants, 
reduced  in  numbers  and 
degenerate  in  size,  inhabit 
the  tropics.  More  than  a 
hundred  years  ago,  not 
only  their  ivory,  but  their 
carcasses,  were  known  to 
exist  in  Siberia,  imbedded 
in  solid  ice.  The  first  dis- 
covery of  such  remains  was  six  degrees  north  of  the  Arc- 
tic circle,  where  the  body,  largely  imbedded  in  ice,  was 
still  standing  erect,  and  was  almost  perfect.  The  skin  re- 
mained in  place  and  the  hair  and  fur  were  still  attached 
in  spots. 

The  most  celebrated  discovery  was  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Lena  in  1799,  when  a  fisherman  found  a  complete 
body  of  a  mammoth  in  the  ice.  The  nomadic  tribes  had 
been  feeding  their  dogs  on  the  flesh.  The  skeleton,  hide, 
etc.,  were  carried  7000  miles  to  St.  Petersburg  and  placed 
in  the  museum  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences.  This 
is  the  famous  Siberian  hairy  mammoth,  and  stands  unique 
in  the  history  of  fossil  remains  from  the  fact  of  the 
preservation  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  animal — its  flesh  and 
sinews — in  connection  with  the  bones. 

In  the  museum  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  this  city 
is  a  "restoration  "  of  this  mammoth,  made  by  Prof.  Henry 
A,  "Ward,  of  Rochester,  N,  Y,  The  height  is  16  feet,  and 
length,  including  forward  curve  of  tusks,  26  feet.  The 
engraving  on  this  page  is  from  a  photograph  made  in  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  museum  on  Market  street.  As  may 
be  imagined,  this  mammoth  is  the  central  figure  in  the 
collection  exhibited  in  the  museum-room. 


Bear  Pressure  on  Raisins. 

New  York  mail  advices  continue  to  note  a  strong  bear 
pressure  on  California  raisins,  and,  so  far,  with  some  de- 
gree of  success.  The  bears'  success  is  not  in  bringing 
about  lower  prices  for  the  1892  pack,  but  in  keeping  the 
trade  from  buying  freely.  Their  chief  stock  in  trade  is  that 
leading  raisin-growers  in  this  State  had  the  audacity  to 
form  a  combination  for  protection  against  the  rapacity  of 
Eastern  speculators.  The  raisin  combine  will  most  un- 
questionably result  to  the  advantage  of  those  engaged  in 
the  industry,  by  keeping  the  market  from  going  below 
profitable  prices,  and,  at  the  same  time,  in  establishing 
more  uniform  and  better  grades  of  raisins.  With  the 
combine  working  in  harmony,  it  will  be  impossible  for 


A  LABOE  colony  of  disappointed  Oklahoma  home- 
••f k«n  h«T«  left  for  0«ntral  America. 


THE  MAMMOTH-A  RESTORATION  IN  THE  ACADEMY   OF  SCIENCES  MUSEUM. 


bear  operators  and  also  speculators  to  sell  at  low  prices 
for  future  delivery  which  they  could  not  control — and  it 
is  these  sales  which  break  the  market  for  actual  good. 

The  strong  fight  waged  against  the  raisin  combine  may 
not  make  the  combination  a  pronounced  success  this  year, 
but  the  fact  that  growers  can  and  will  operate  more  in 
common  insures  success  in  1893.  The  bears  have  been 
£.ided  this  year  by  the  cholera  scare  in  Europe  sending  to 
the  United  States  supplies  which  otherwise  would  have 
been  marketed  in  Europe.  There  arrived,  in  this  month, 
at  New  York,  the  Alsatia  from  Denia  with  40,000  boxes 
of  raisins,  while  there  are  afloat  and  to  arrive  within  the 
next  30  days  about  85,000  boxes  of  Ondara  and  Valencia 
raisins.  That  the  vessels  fetching  the  raisins  will  come 
under  the  quarantine  regulations  is  fully  admitted,  but 
whether  the  more  rigorous  precautionary  measures  will  be 
adopted  is  an  open  question,  owing  to  the  cholera  not  hav- 
ing reached  Spain.  But  if  the  cargoes  are  fumigated  and 
steam  admitted  to  the  vessels'  hold  up  to  and  over  200  de- 
grees, there  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  but  the  raisins  will 
be  made  more  or  less  unmerchantable.  Possibly  the  rigor- 
ous quarantine  measures  which  have  been  adopted  by 
New  York  officials  will  deter  shipments  of  raisins,  prunes 
and  dates  from  European  ports  to  this  country,  in  which 
event  Oalifornia  rainiiu  and  prunes  will  have  a  more  open 
market, 


Subirrigation  and  Underflow. 

One  of  our  exchanges  takes  considerable  pains  to  correct 
a  contributor  who  seems  to  have  staged  that  much  Oalifor- 
nia land  was  subirrigated.  It  states  correctly  that  subir- 
rigation, as  arranged  by  human  contrivances,  has  proved 
impracticable  and  has  been  abandoned  because  of  the 
great  cost  and  for  other  reasons.  We  apprehend,  however, 
that  ihe  contributor  had  no  reference  to  the  sub-earth  dis- 
tribution of  water  by  pipes,  buc  merely  intended  to  state 
that  much  land  does  not  need  surface  irrigation  because 
subirrigated.  Such  a  statement  is  correct,  for  the  term 
"  subirrigated  "  has,  during  the  last  few  years,  come  to 
mean  in  this  State  land  in  which  the  water-level  has  been 
raised  by  seepage  or  percolation  from  open  ditches  on 

higher  lines  until  there  is 
on  lower  levels  a  perma- 
nent supply  of  subterra- 
nean water  near  enough  to 
the  surface  to  furnish  to 
trees  and  vines  all  the 
moisture  they  need.  Such 
lands  are  what  we  now 
call  subirrigated  and  they 
are  irrigated  by  underflow; 
by  the  natural  disposition 
of  water  to  run  down  hill 
among  the  particles  of  a 
loose  subsoil  as  well  as 
upon  a  surface  decline.  In 
some  parts  of  the  State, 
notably  in  Fresno  county, 
perhaps,  such  lands  com- 
prise a  large  acreage,  and 
thus  the  area  of  land  made 
fruitful  by  irrigation  is 
much  greater  than  that 
upon  which  water  is  act- 
ually conducted. 

The  term  subirrigated  is 
not  a  good  one,  perhaps, 
because  it  implies  the  sub- 
terranean distiibu'ion  of 
water  by  human  asency, 
while,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  water  has  escaped  from 
man's  controland  has  gone 
ofi"  on  its  own  enterprises. 
If  the  subterranean  distribution  should  be  found  feasible 
by  art  of  man  then  subirrigation  must  be  the  term  to 
describe  it.  In  such  a  case  we  may  have  to  use  the  term 
"  underflowed,"  or  something  of  that  kind,  to  describe 
land  moistened  by  natural  flow  from  higher  levels,  even 
though  the  water  be  brought  upon  those  levels  by  art  of 
man. 


An  Ensilage  Cobn  Harvester. — Our  dairy  readers 
who  are  growing  corn  for  the  silo  may  be  interested  in  a 
description  which  we  find  in  an  eastern  exchange  of  a  ma- 
chine for  harvesting  ensilage  either  from  hills  or  drills. 
The  corn  was  11  feet  high,  the  drills  three  feet  apart,  and 
it  cut  and  loaded  on  a  wagon-frame  over  1000  pounds  in 
30  seconds  by  the  watch,  using  one  man  and  a  boy  to 
drive.  The  writer  says  the  machine  was  hinged  to  a  long 
frame,  hung  low  on  iron  loops  attached  to  the  axles  of 
wagon-wheels,  and  was  drawn  by  a  light  but  spirited  team. 
The  uniformity  of  the  cut,  the  clever  manner  in  which  the 
revolving  wooden  fans  laid  the  stalks  straight  on  to  the 
wagon-frame,  was  really  astonishing.  The  weight  of  the 
machine  is  not  more  than  300  pounds,  and  it  is  made  of 
wrought-steel.  The  cutting  discs  are  made  from  the  finest 
crescent-steel,  and  are  very  strong,  being  5-16  inch  thick. 
The  machine  is  adjustable  as  to  cut,  and  can  be  let  lo  ac 
to  leave  the  atuba  high  or  low  io  the  ground. 
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The  Week. 


The  cholera  threatening  our  eastern  coast  is  still  the 
chief  topic  of  conversation,  which  is  full  of  dread  and  ap- 
prehension. Upon  the  following  page  the  general  situa- 
ation  at  the  East  is  described.  J ust  as  we  go  to  press,  tel- 
egrams report  the  determination  of  five  cases  in  New 
York  City  during  the  last  week,  the  detection  having  been 
made  by  microscopic  recognition  of  the  spirillum  or  germ. 
Whether  secondary  cases  will  result,  and  the  disease  thus 
get  a  foothold,  is  now  the  occasion  of  great  anxiety.  Even 
if  the  infection  is  held  back  by  the  quarantine  in  the  lower 
bay,  it  may  spread  from  the  germs  shown  to  exist  in 
the  city. 

While  the  general  danger  is  the  engrossing  theme, 
popular  sympathy  will  freely  go  out  to  the  head  of  the 
nation  as  he  stands  under  the  shadow  of  a  crushing  blow 
which  may  possibly  fall  upon  him.  Mrs.  Harrison  is  so 
ill  that  her  life  is  almost  despaired  of.  She  is  at  a  resort 
in  northern  New  York,  and  too  ill  for  transfer  to  other 
quarters.  The  prayers  of  the  nation  will  be  that  this  life 
be  spared. 


Eastern  and  Foreign  Apple  Crop. 

Recent  advices  confirm  earlier  reports  that  the  apple 
crop  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains  is  short,  and  i*^^  is  fur- 
ther stated  that  the  crop  in  Canada  will  hardly  turn  out  50 
per  cent  of  an  average  of  the  past  five  years.  The  crop 
will  not  only  be  short  in  quantity,  but  poor  in  quality. 
European  mail  advices  report  a  lighter  crop  of  apples  than 
had  been  estimated.  In  Eagland  the  crop  will  be  short 
and  poor  in  quality.  In  France  and  Belgium  a  medium 
crop  is  expected.  In  Denmark  and  Holland  it  will  be 
under  an  average,  and  in  Germany  it  will  be  light  in  quan- 
tity and  poor  in  quality.  According  to  the  best  authori- 
ties the  European  crops,  including  that  of  England,  will 
not  he  much,  if  any,  more  than  one-half  of  an  average, 
and  tlie  quality  will  not  be  of  the  best.  The  green  apples 
exported  from  the  United  States  and  Canada  go  largely  to 
Great  Britain,  while  the  dried  product  goes  to  Germany, 
France,  H'tlland  and  Belgium.  While  at  present  the 
chokra  acare  will  rcBtrict  the  European  demand  for  ap- 
•  iih  cool,  winter  weather  a  call  will  set  in  and  cause 


I  free  shipments  from  this  country.  Naturally,  with  a  short 
crop  in  the  central  and  ea'^tern  States,  any  outside  demand 
will  create  higher  prices  and  the  improved  prices  will 
cause  a  free  demand  for  California  dried  apples.  Already, 
buyers  are  scouring  this  State,  Oregon  and  Washington, 
and  contracting  for  dried  apples.  It  is  claimed  that  more 
good  to  extra  choice  have  been  contracted,  and  at  an  ad- 
vance on  prices  ruling  last  year,  than  in  any  former 
season. 

Garden  Design.* 

If  we  are  on  this  far  away  coast  unfortunate,  as  some 
tourists  claim,  in  lack  of  picturesque  ruins,  we  are  surely 
fortunate  in  being  untrammeled  by  uncouth  tradition  or 
precedent.  We  have  much  to  learn,  it  is  true,  but  little  to 
unlearn,  and  this  is  a  Godsend  to  our  teachers,  for  with 
the  teaching  class  it  is  a  common  remark  that  their  hard- 
est labor  is  not  in  teaching  but  in  eradicating  the  effects  of 
previous  ill-teaching.  Nearly  all  our  outdoor  life  and  ef- 
fort is  full  of  the  novel,  the  untried,  the  yet-to-be,  but  in 
some  directions  we  have  attained  a  degree  of  mas- 
tery over  our  peculiar  conditions  and  have  accomplished 
something  of  development.  This  is  true  of  our  commercial 
agriculture  and  horticulture;  the  horticultural  arts  which 
minister  to  the  higher  interests  of  mankind,  such  as  beauty 
culture  and  home  adornment,  we  are  but  just  beginning 
upon.  We  have  a  perfectly  free  field  so  far  as  local  ex- 
ample is  concerned,  for  there  is  none  to  speak  of ;  we  have 
unbiased  minds,  because  in  our  short  life  full  of  intense 
industrial  activity,  we  have  not  had  time  to  form  an  opin- 
ion, in  fact  hardly  to  think  a  thought;  we  have  a  climate 
which  is  unrestrictive  and  wonderfully  fostering,  not  only 
as  to  plant  growth,  but  to  physical  effort;  we  have  a  native 
flora  of  exceptional  richness  and  variety  and  all  the  plant 
resources  of  all  zones,  except  the  immediate  tropics,  adapted 
to  our  purposes.  With  such  advantages,  is  it  unreasonable 
to  predict  for  California  as  fine  gardens  as  the  world  can 
show,  whenever  leisure,  taste  and  wealth  shall  combine  to 
produce  them? 

Such  considerations  always  recur  to  us  whenever  we  be- 
hold from  afar  the  contests  between  Eastern  and  European 
writers  over  matters  comprised  in  the  terms  landscape- 
gardening,  landscape  art,  landscape  architecture.  We  are 
rejoiced  to  see  the  hard  and  effective  blows  which  are 
struck  by  the  so-called  natural  school  of  landscape-gar- 
deners against  their  opponents  of  the  formal  school.  For 
our  readers  who  may  not  have  given  any  attention  to  the 
subject,  it  may  perhaps  be  wise  to  risk  the  explanation 
that  the  "  natural"  in  this  discussion  means  the  designing 
of  gardens  and  parks  with  slopes,  tree  clumps,  shrub  clus- 
ters and  flower  masses  in  ways  which  suggest  the  work  of 
nature  and  conceal  the  hand  of  man;  the  "formal  "  is  just 
the  opposite  of  'his,  and  some  of  its  leading  manifesta- 
tions are  stiff  and  unnecessary  terraces,  trees  and  shrubs  in 
lines  of  battle,  and  often  shaven  and  shorn,  flowering 
plants  arranged  in  precise  geometrical  figures  and  pinched 
to  absolute  uniformity  of  dimensions,  in  short,  showing 
forth  the  hand  of  man  as  clearly  as  a  tailor-made  garment 
or  a  freshly  barbered  militiaman. 

It  would  seem  that  there  couid  hardly  be  any  choice  be- 
tween these  two  extremes  of  garden  design.  How  any  one 
who  loves  a  tree  can  enjoy  seeing  its  verdure  tortured  into 
a  gro'esque  figure  or  even  an  apparition  from  the  solid 
geometry  is  more  than  we  can  conceive.  Nor  can  we  un- 
derstand how  suggestions  of  the  restful,  the  beautiful,  the 
inspiring,  which  are  so  generously  imparted  by  a  natural 
scene,  can  be  drawn  from  checker-board  and  pin-wheel 
garden  designs.  It  seems,  however,  that  there  are  those 
who  argue  even  books  full  against  the  natural  plan  of  gar- 
den-making and  in  favor  of  the  formal  and  the  precise  as 
more  dignified  and  as  displaying  more  able  designing. 
Concerning  a  portion  of  the  claim  there  will  be  no  dispute, 
for  indeed  some  of  the  designs  are  fearfully  and  wonder- 
fully made. 

The  distinguished  editor  of  our  esteemed  contemporary, 
the  London  Garden,  Mr.  William  Robinson,  has,  in  the 
handsome  book  before  us,  most  justly  punished  a  couple 
of  authors  who  have  recently  attempted  to  glorify  the 
formal  style  of  garden  design,  and  to  defame  those  who 
advocate  the  natural  plan  or  method.  This  he  does  by 
exposing  the  fallacy  of  the  claim  they  make  that  the 
architect  should  design  the  garden  and  the  horticulturist 
should  be  only  a  workman  to  set  plants  on  lines  marked 
out  by  the  architect  and  shear  them  into  such  forms  as  he 
prescribes,  and  which,  forsooth,  he  conceives  will  best  com- 
port with  the  lines  he  puts  upon  the  brick  or  stone  of  the 
building.  These  authors  apparently  give  no  place  in  their 
scheme  to  a  knowledge  of  plants,  nor  to  laste  in  har- 
monizing their  hues  or  outlines  to  delight  the  eye  of  the 
plant-lover  and   garden-lover.    In  fact,   they  disclaim 

♦Garden  DeslKn  and  Architects'  Gardens:  Two  reviews,  illustrated, 
to Hhow  by  actual  examples  from  British  gardens  that  clipping  and 
aligning  trees  to  make  them  "harmonize"  with  architecture  Is  barbar- 
ous, needleu  and  Inartlstlo.  By  W.  Koblnlou,  F.  L.  8.,  London,  John 
Murray  1892. 
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knowledge  of  this  kind,  and  seem  disposed  to  rule  the 
horticulturist  as  well  as  the  landscape  gardener  out  of  the 
undertaking,  except  as  menials  to  dig,  dung  and  drain, 
and  sculpture  foliage  into  ungraceful,  unnatural  and 
abominable  forms  and  shapes. 

It  is  undenied  that  the  true  landscape  gardening  is  not 
yet  a  science,  and  that  definitions  and  formuUe  cannot  yet 
be  furnished  to  the  student.  It  is  admitted  that  expres- 
sion has  not  yet  been  found  for  the  principles  of  taste  and 
ideas  of  method  which  the  true  landscape  artist  employs 
in  his  creation,  and  yet  the  grand  result  is  immediately 
apparent  to  all  who  have  any  taste  for  and  appreciation  of 
the  beautiful.  It  is  admitted,  also,  that  no  fixed  rules  can 
be  laid  down,  and  that  the  landscape  artist  must  work  out 
his  result  with  due  regard  for  the  factors  in  each  case 
which  comes  before  him.  While  this  is  probably  true  in 
the  present  state  of  the  higher  art  of  gardening,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  must  always  remain  so,  we  think  we  can 
clearly  see  that  Mr.  Robinson  has,  in  his  little  work, 
brought  some  principles  of  true  landscape  work  nearer  to 
definition  than  we  have  seen  them  brought  before,  and 
that,  in  demolishing  his  opponents,  he  has  done  the  higher 
service  of  making  his  art  more  comprehensible  to  any 
reader  of  ordinary  intelligence  and  taste.  This  we  count 
of  great  importance,  and  as  we  are,  in  California,  as  we 
intimated  at  the  outset,  clearly  in  the  formative  state  of 
mind  on  this  subject,  we  propose,  as  occasion  offers,  to 
further  pursue  in  our  columns  the  subject  as  discussed  by 
Mr.  Robinson.  If,  in  our  contemp'ated  improvement  of 
the  environment  of  our  homes,  we  can  all  get  an  idea  of 
what  we  should  aim  to  accomplish,  we  have  no  doubt  we 
shall  escape  some  of  the  errors  which  have  been  made  in 
the  past  in  older  countries,  and  perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to 
hope  that  we  can  produce  results  which  shall  be  imitations 
of  no  style,  but  shall  be,  a^  they  should  be,  characteristic- 
ally Californian,  though  clearly  established  upon  princi- 
ples of  taste  which  are  universal  because  they  are  true. 


Tlie  Dairymen's  Union. 

The  Dairymen's  Union  of  California  has  won  its  first 
victory,  for  it  must  be  counted  a  victory  for  a  cooperative 
organization  of  producers  to  reach  the  end  of  its  first  year 
in  a  good  state  of  health  and  vigor.  The  union  has  had 
a  difficult  task  to  intrude  itself  successfully  upon  an  estab- 
lished line  of  city  trade  and  to  secure  the  support  of 
enough  producers  to  enable  it  to  do  this.  Having  accom- 
plished this,  it  can  well  take  courage  for  the  future.  At 
the  annual  meeting  in  thii  city,  on  Monday  of  this  week, 
dairy  producers  from  various  parts  of  the  State  were 
present.  The  reports  of  the  various  officers  were  read,  and 
showed  that  the  experiment  of  the  union  had  been  a  suc- 
cess. While  no  profit  had  been  made  during  the  year,  the 
organization  had  held  its  own,  and  the  financial  prospect 
for  the  coming  year  could  not  be  brighter. 

One  of  the  most  important  measures  discussed  at  the 
meeting  on  Monday  was  that  regarding  spurious  butter, 
and  the  union  will  cooperate  with  similar  organizations 
in  the  eastern  States  to  petition  Congress  to  do  all  in  its 
power  to  suppress  the  traffic.  It  will  also  prepare  a  peti- 
tion to  be  presented  to  the  legislature  at  its  next  session 
asking  the  same  relief  so  far  as  that  body  can  give  it. 

The  trade  in  bogus  butter  is  now  being  pushed  in  this 
city  and  in  various  bay  towns  with  startling  boldness. 
Various  arts  are  being  employed  to  render  the  imitation 
material  attractive.  It  is  really  being  put  forward  as  some- 
thing more  desirable  than  genuine  dairy  butter.  This  is 
an  extent  of  effrontery  which  should  not  deceive  the 
people,  and  yet  the  dear  people  seems  to  delight  in  being 
wheedled  and  tricked.  The  problem  of  how  to  success- 
fully meet  a  bogus  product  when  it  boldly  declares  itself 
superior  to  the  genuine  is  difficult  to  determine.  Prob- 
ably the  most  important  thing  to  do  is  to  strive  for  the 
better  education  of  the  people  on  the  subject,  for  we  do  not 
suppose  any  one  will  knowingly  choose  a  lard  and  oil  com- 
pound if  they  are  kept  informed  of  its  character,  even 
though  the  most  persistent  efforts  be  made  to  give  it  a 
good  name.  No  doubt  our  dairy  producers,  by  cooper- 
ating with  eastern  associations,  can  gain  wisdom  and 
strength  to  meet  the  evil  which  depresses  them  all.  It 
may  be  possible  that  our  dairymen  may  in  some  way  join 
hands  with  our  olive-oil  producers  in  their  strife  for  the 
recognition  of  a  pure  and  honest  product.  They  both 
have  an  issue  with  low  oils  and  fats  and  falsification. 
Each  side  would,  it  seems  to  us,  gain  strength  by  joining 
hands. 

The  transactions-  of  the  Dairymen's  Union  may  be 
summarized  as  follows:  W.  S.  Pierce,  E.  W.  Steele,  I. 
Sortori,  L.  Yori,  L  Tomasini,  Warren  Dutton,  William 
Hatton,G.  W.  Burbank,  P.  Tognazzini  and  J.  Muscio 
were  elected  directors  for  the  ensuing  year.  All  were 
members  of  the  old  board  except  L.  Yori  and  L.  Tomasini, 
who  take  the  places  of  Dr.  G.  Burdell  and  A.  Tognazzini, 
both  of  whom  are  now  absent  in  Europe.  The  board  of  di- 
rectors organized  by  the  election  of  tho  following  officers: 
President,  W.  S.  Piene;  vice-preoident.  Warren  Dutton; 
treasurer,  E.  W.  Steele;  secretary,  William  Hatton.  Ex- 
ecutive committee — G.  W.  Burbank  of  Tomales,  I.  Sartori 
of  San  Rafael  and  L.  Yori  of  S  inta  Barbara. 
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From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

The  break-up  of  the  Transcontinental  Traffic  Associa- 
tion seems  complete.  The  withdrawal  of  the  Great  North- 
ern two  weeks  ago  has  been  followed  by  that  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  and  Northern  Pacific,  leaving  only  the 
allied  lines  of  the  Union  and  Southern  Pacific  to  work  in 
harmony.  The  dispatches  predict  a  general  "  rate  war," 
but  this  seems  as  unlikely  as  it  is  really  undesirable.  Rate 
wars  unsettle  values  and  demoralize  business  and  in  the 
nature  of  things  force  the  roads  into  new  combinations. 
Such  contests  have  no  sor.t  of  correspondence  to  ordinary 
healthful  competition,  but,  on  the  contrary,  lead  in- 
evitably to  its  destruction.  What  is  desired  is  not  a  fight 
among  the  transcontinental  roads,  but  independent, 
reasonable  and  persistent  competition.  It  looks  as  if  the 
day  of  this  sort  of  thing  were  dawning  at;  last.  And  it 
looks,  further,  as  if  the  new  order  of  things  would  go  hard 
with  the  old  lines.  All  of  these  lines  are  vastly  over- 
capitalized. Their  stocks  or  bonds,  or  whatever  combina- 
tion of  these  securities  stands  representative  of  the  prop- 
erties, aggregate  from  two  to  four  times  the  actual  value 
of  the  several  roads.  That  is,  it  would  be  possible  at 
this  time  to  duplicate  the  older  roads,  in  all  details  com- 
plete, for  from  one-half  to  one-fourth  of  their  present 
capitalization.  The  excess  capitalization  stands  for  ex- 
travagance in  the  original  construction,  for  mistakes  in 
engineering,  for  mismanagement  in  building  or  leasing 
connecting  lines,  for  the  difterence  in  the  cost  of  old-time 
and  modern  methods  of  construction,  and  very  largely  for 
direct  and  criminal  injections  of  "  water."  Roads  built  in 
extravagant  times  and  by  wasteful  methods  have  been 
and  are  still  managed  wastefuUy.  Each  of  them  main- 
tains a  large,  very  expensive  and  worse  than  useless  or- 
ganization of  official  "  magnates,"  whose  time  and  en- 
ergies are  devoted  not  to  the  practical  and  useful  business 
of  operating  the  road,  but  to  speculative  and  political 
projects  which  are  profitable  only  to  themselves.  It  is  the 
necessity  of  finding  dividends  for  this  excess  capitalization 
and  of  supporting  these  enormous  and  illegitimate  charges 
of  management  that  lies  back  of  heavy  freight  rates  and 
of  combinations  to  maintain  them.  All  the  roads  have 
been  subject  to  the  same  necessities — hence  their  cordial 
co-operation  in  the  bad  scheme  of  the  Traffic  Association. 


The  real  cause  of  the  break-up  of  the  Traffic  Association 
is  prospective  competition  for  through  freights  by  the 
Great  Northern,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  "Jim  Hill  "  road. 
This  line,  which  before  the  close  of  the  year  will  be  in 
operation  between  St.  Paul  and  Puget  Sound,  is  a  novelty 
in  the  railroad  world.  It  has  been  built  without  subsidy, 
without  any  sort  of  "  aid,"  and  without  any  sort  of  fuss. 
There  have  been  no  construction  rings,  no  costly  lobbies  at 
Washington  or  elsewhere,  no  raft  of  high-salaried  and  use- 
less officials.  Mr.  Hill  has  employed  the  best  engineers, 
and  has  built  the  line  with  the  same  close  business-like, 
economical  attention  to  details  that  a  prudent  business 
man  would  give  to  the  construction  of  a  building.  He  has 
learned  from  the  mistakes  of  others,  and  has  avoided  much 
that  adds  to  their  charges  of  operation.  The  result  of  all 
this  is  that  Mr.  Hill  and  his  backers  have  a  new  and  per- 
fectly equipped  transcontinental  road,  shorter  by  nearly 
three  hundred  miles  than  the  Northern  Pacific,  with  easier 
curves  and  better  grades  than  any  of  the  other  lines,  and, 
with  all  costs  paid,  representing  a  capitalization  less  than 
one-half  that  of  the  Northern  Pacific  and  about  one-fourth 
that  of  the  Union  Pacific.  This  is  the  situation  which 
causes  Mr.  Hill  to  part  company  with  the  other  transcon- 
tinental roads.  This  is  the  situation  which  enables  him 
to  say,  as  he  is  quoted,  that  transcontinental  freight  rates 
can  be  reduced  one-half  and  still  leave  a  handsome  margin 
of  profit. 

What  will  be  the  result?  Immediately,  it  will  depend 
upon  Mr.  Hill.  If  he  persists  in  doing  business  in  a  fair 
way;  if  he  stands  clear  of  combinations  and  carries  freights 
at  fair  rates,  the  old  roads  will  be  broken  down.  Neither  the 
Northern  Pacific,  nor  the  Union  Pacific,  nor  the  Southern 
Pacific  can  stand  the  competition  of  a  road  built  and  oper- 
ated on  fair  business  principles.  If  the  new  company  carries 
out  its  promised  policy,  the  old  lines  will  get  no  through 
businessat  presentrates;  and  if  they  meet  the  lesser  rates  they 
cannot  pay  dividends,  or  even  fixed  charges.  The  situation 
is  not  a  comfortable  one  for  them.  They  have  either  to 
bribe  Hill  into  cooperation,  or  to  face  bankruptcy.  Of 
course,  they  will  attempt  to  seize  the  first  horn  of  the  di- 
lemma— and  there  lies  the  danger  to  the  public.  Human 
purpcwe  is  often  weak,  and  Mr.  Hill  is  no  doubt  in  the 
business  for  what  he  can  make  out  of  it.  It  is  very  much 
to  be  feared  that  the  old  rule  which  declares  that  "  there 
will  be  no  competition  between  railroads  where  combina- 
tion is  possible"  will  again  be  proved.  But,  in  any  event, 
the  secret  is  out.  The  construction  of  the  Great  Northern 
has  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  old  roads  represent  too 


much  money;  that  they  can  be  duplicated  for  a  fraction  of 
their  alleged  capital;  that  upon  an  honest  basis  of  cost 
and  under  prudent  management  railroads  can  profitably 
carry  freight  for  one-half  to  one-third  of  present  rates. 
With  these  facts  known  there  can  be  but  one  end.  The 
roads  will  in  time,  whether  Mr.  Hill  stands  to  his  fair 
promises  or  not,  be  put  upon  an  honest  basis.  The  "wa- 
ter " — whatever  its  sourcq — will  be  squeezed  out  of  them 
and  they  will  be  permitted  a  fair  income  upon  thair  actual 
value,  allowing  for  reasonable  but  not  excessive  charges  of 
management.  It  may  take  twenty  years  to  accomplish 
this  good  result,  but  it  will  come.  The  time  when  the 
public  can  be  forced  to  pay  dividends  upon  fraudulent 
railway  capitalization  is  passing. 


Should  the  Great  Northern  road  stand  faithful  to  the 
promises  of  Mr.  Hill,  it  will,  some  time  in  December,  be- 
gin to  haul  freights  across  the  continent  to  Puget  Sound 
at  rates  vastly  reduced  as  compared  with  what  we  are  now 
paying.  It  looks,  at  first  view,  as  if  California  would 
come  in  for  important  and  immediate  benefits,  but  it  is,  in 
fact,  very  much  to  be  doubted  if  she  is  in  a  position  to 
benefit  from  it.  To  float  goods  from  Puget  Sound  to  San 
Francisco  would  be  easy  and  cheap,  but  how  then  could 
they  be  distributed  to  the  interior  ?  The  company  which 
controls  the  transcontinental  roads  also  controls  the  local 
roads,  and  it  always  takes  good  care  to  let  its  left  hand 
know  what  its  right  hand  does.  Suppose  the  merchants 
of  San  Francisco  could  bring  goods  here  at  half  the  pres- 
ent cost,  they  would  be  helpless,  because  the  local  rates 
would  be  put  at  such  a  figure  that  the  country  could  get 
no  benefit  from  it.  The  local  rates  can  always  be  juggled 
to  control  the  situation,  and  this  fact  brings  us  face  to  face 
with  the  most  neglected  but  really  most  serious  aspect  of 
the  transportation  problem  in  California.  Important  as 
the  demand  for  cheaper  transcontinental  rates  is,  far  more 
important  is  the  demand  for  cheaper  rates  from  point  to 
point  in  California.  An  independent  railroad  from  Los 
Angeles  to  Redding,  with  connecting  and  tributary  side 
lines,  would  do  more  to  relieve  California  from  its  trans- 
portation troubles  than  half  a  dozen  lines  across  con- 
tinent. That  such  a  road  is  not  in  existence  is  the  fault 
of  our  own  people.  They  understand  the  situation,  they 
control  the  traffic,  and  they  have  the  money  to  build  the 
road.  That  the  necessity  of  the  State  has  not  been  an- 
swered, that  California  has  not  long  ago  been  relieved  of 
its  dependence  upon  a  single  railroad  company  is  a  pitiful 
comment  upon  our  enterprise  and  a  reflection  upon  the 
sincerity  of  our  complaints.  It  is  not  surprising  that  out- 
side capitalists  do  not  come  to  our  relief  when,  with  all 
our  boasted  wealth,  we  raise  not  so  much  as  a  finger  to 
help  ourselves. 

This  practical  want  of  confidence  in  California  on  the 
part  of  Californians  is  one  of  the  curious  facts  of  the  time. 
Everybody  knows  that  San  Francisco  is  a  rich  city  and 
that  California  is  one  of  the  richest  States  in  the  Union. 
California  money  is  always  seeking  foreign  investments. 
It  helped  to  rebuild  Chicago  after  the  great  fire;  it  has 
reared  vast  buildings  in  New  York;  it  largely  rebuilt 
Seattle  three  years  ago;  it  opens  the  mines  of  Montana  and 
waters  the  plains  of  Arizona,  but — here  is  the  curious  and 
painful  fact — it  does  nothing  in  California.  Our  richest 
resources  are  neglected  and  dead  for  the  want  of  a  mere 
fraction  of  the  capital  which  streams  from  our  coffers  to 
enrich  lands  and  cities  remote  Look  at  our  neglected 
mines;  look  at  our  fruitful  lands  thirsting  for  water  and 
valueless  only  tor  lack  of  it;  look  at  our  wastes  which  only 
need  transportation  to  make  them  the  seats  of  population, 
industry  and  wealth.  Our  people  admit  the  opportunity; 
they  even  boast  of  it;  but  when  they  come  to  invest  their 
money  they  reject  all  local  invitations  save  those  which 
rest  upon  "  cent  for  cent." 


The  trouble  with  San  Francisco  capital  is  that,  for  the 
most  part,  it  is  in  the  hands  of  men  unskilled  in  business. 
They  have  acquired  it  less  through  superiority  of  abilities 
and  enterprise  than  through  the  accidents  of  a  new  and 
rich  country.  In  few  instances  has  it  brought  to  its 
possessors  the  discipline,  skill  and  broad  self-reliance 
which  is  usually  the  best  effect  of  wealth  upon  those  who 
hold  it.  If  a  half-dozen  enormously  rich  men  of  San 
Francisco  who  might  be  named  had  acquired  their  wealth 
in  commerce,  in  manufacture  or  in  other  large  and  legiti- 
mate projects,  factories  would  be  as  common  as  vineyards, 
railroads  would  penetrate  every  district  of  the  State,  Cali- 
fornia products  would  seek  markets  all  over  the  world  in 
California  ships,  and  we  should  have  double  our  present 
population  and  four  times  our  present  wealth.  But  in 
getting  their  wealth  these  men  drew  from  rather  than 
added  to  the  wealth  of  the  country.  They  acquired  for 
themselves  by  one  scheme  of  speculation  or  another  much 
money  but  not  the  skill  to  administer  it  wisely.  Hence 
we  see  men  like  Mr.  Flood,  Mr.  Mills,  Mr.  Fair  and 
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others  always  on  the  lookout  for  cent-per-cent  invest- 
ments, but  never  branching  out  into  broad  projects  calcu- 
lated to  extend  and  invigorate  the  industrial  organization 
of  the  State  and  stimulate  a  spirit  of  enterprise  If  they 
ever  go  beyond  the  lines  of  cent-per-cent,  they  go  abroad 
and  put  their  California  capital  where  it  does  nothing  for 
California.  It  is  unquestionably  a  fact  that  the  only 
California  capitalists  who  have  ever  done  anything  in  a 
large  way  directly  connected  with  the  interests  of  the 
State  are  the  much  criticized  railroad  millionaires.  They 
have  at  least,  even  while  oppressing  her,  demonstrated 
their  confidence  in  California  and  have  accepted  her 
pledges  for  the  security  of  their  fortunes. 


The  following  from  the  Portland  Oregonian  has  the 
cordial  endorsement  of  the  Rubal.  It  is  in  pleasant  and 
wholesome  contrast  with  the  tone  of  the  leading  California 
daily  papers: 

The  public  must  not  be  permitted  to  forget,  in  the  midst  of 
rapturous  enthusiasm  over  the  victory  at  New  Orleans,  that 
prize-fighting  is  very  low  and  dirty  business;  that  it  is  a  crime 
punishable  with  fine  and  imprisonment  in  nearly  every  State 
in  the  Unio.i;  that  a  prize-fighter  is  a  law-breaker  and  that 
every  person  who  assists  in  the  performance  is  his  accomplice, 
and  that  the  practice '^t^peals  directly  and  wholly  to  the  most 
debased  and  dangerous  classes  of  societv  and  to  the  most  de- 
graded instincts  and  sentiments  in  persons  moving,  for  most 
part,  in  higher  social  circ'es.  All  the  enthusiasm  and  adula- 
tion lavished  upon  victors  in  these  bloody  and  brutal  contests 
by  persons  who  call  themselves  gentle  and  decent  cannot  oB- 
literate  their  essential  character.  A  prize-fighter  remains  a 
prize-fighter,  though  crowned  with  laurel,  deafened  with  popu- 
lar applause  and  smothered  in  personal  flattery.  He  remains  a 
person  a  trifle  less  respectable  than  a  burglar  or  a  prostitute, 
because  his  vocation  partakes  of  the  nature  of  both,  since  he  is 
at  the  same  time  a  law-breaker  and  a  common  merchant  of  his 
bodily  perfections  to  gratify  the  most  brutal  passions  of  hu- 
manity. He  sells  his  strength  as  the  harlot  sells  her  beauty;  he 
who  pays  gate-money  may  enjoy  the  display  of  either.  He  is 
the  male  of  her  species.  These  are  dull  and  commonplace  notes 
to  sound  in  the  chorus  of  triumphant  acclaim  with  which  the 
country  is  now  ringing,  but  they  are  needful  to  save  the  public 
from  forgetting  some  things  it  is  important  to  remember. 


The  practice  of  assessing  candidates  for  office  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  campaign  fund  merits  the  indignant  criticism 
which  Mr.  Berwick  heaps  upon  it.  It  is  the  source  of  in- 
numerable evils,  and,  in  its  tendencies,  utterly  fatal  to  the 
American  idea  of  representative  government.  Not  least 
among  its  bad  effects  is  that  it  bars  out  from  the  legisla- 
ture, and  from  public  life  in  general,  just  such  high- 
minded,  intelligent  and  independent  men  as  our  good 
friend  Mr.  Berwick.  Such  men  will  not  buy  office  nor 
accept  it  upon  humiliating  and  degrading  terms.  The 
tickets  are  therefore  made  up  of  men  less  scrupulous  and 
less  fit  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  State.  The  cam- 
paign assessment  scheme  is  one  of  the  ways  by  which 
corporate  and  other  sinister  influenses  maintain  control 
over  legislatures.  The  political  agent  of  some  job  re- 
quiring legislative  aid,  prior  to  election,  assumes  the  obli- 
gation and  actually  pays  the  assessments  of  many  candi- 
dates, who,  when  elected,  are  bound  to  vote  as  he  directs. 
The  campaign  fund  thus  created  by  corruption  is  naturally 
employed  to  promote  further  corruption.  We  are  ex- 
tremely gratified  that  one  good,  bold  man  has  spoken  out 
in  plain  terms  of  honest  indignation  concerning  an  abuse 
that  has  already  vitiated  the  quality  of  our  representative 
system  and  which  threatens  its  destruction. 

During  the  past  week  there  have  been  daily  accessions 
to  the  fleet  of  cholera-infested  ships  lying  at  quarantine 
just  outside  New  York  harbor,  and  the  number  of  persons 
under  detention  is  between  three  and  four  thousand,  of 
whom  four-fifths  are  immigrants  of  the  most  ignorant  and 
unclean  sort.  Each  day  during  the  week  there  have  de- 
veloped from  two  to  ten  new  cases,  and  each  day  the  deaths 
have  ranged  in  number  from  two  to  six.  As  yet,  no  case 
of  cholera  has  developed  on  shore,  and  it  is  believed  that 
no  possibly-infected  person  has  succeeded  in  getting  past 
quarantine.  The  inconveniences  of  the  detained  pas- 
sengers have  been  extreme,  and  in  the  case  of  the  cabin 
passengers  of  the  Normannia  (chiefly  Americans)  have 
amounted  to  positive  suffering.  First,  although  there 
was  no  cholera  above  decks  on  the  Normannia,  and  her 
cabin  passengers  therefore  probably  uninfected,  they  were 
detained  on  board  ship  and  in  danger  of  infection  from 
the  steerage  for  a  full  week.  Finally,  on  Monday  of  this 
week,  they  were  loaded  on  board  an  old  sound  steamer 
and  dispatched  to  Fire  Island,  where  the  State  had  bought 
a  summer  hotel  and  prepared  it  for  their  reception;  but 
when  they  attempted  to  land  they  met  some  four  or  five 
hundred  bay  boatmen,  who  drove  them  back,  alleging  the 
fear  that  their  families  and  themselves  would  be  infected. 
The  ill-starred  people  were  unprepared  for  such  resistance, 
and  spent  the  night  as  they  had  spent  the  previous 
day,  rocking  in  the  straits  in  a  boat  unfit  for  any 
service  in  rough  water  and  unprovided  with  the  commonest 
comforts.  The  distress  of  five  hundred  men,  women  and 
children  thus  situated,  without  beds  or  bedding,  poorly 
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supplied  with  food  and  driven  from  the  shores  of  their 
own  country  as  unclean,  can  be  imagined.  It  is  described 
by  those  who  suflFered  through  the  ordeal  as  immeasurably 
cruel,  and  their  indignation  against  the  quarantine  ofl5cials 
is  at  the  boiling  point.  On  Tuesday  the  governor  of  New 
York  sent  a  regiment  of  the  national  guard  to  disperse  the 
rioters  at  Fire  island,  and  the  much  abused  passengers  of 
the  Normannia  were  landed  and  made  comfortable.  The 
steerage  passengers  will  be  landed  on  Sandy  Hook, 
and  all  persons  attacked  with  cholera  will  be  re- 
moved immediately  to  Hoffman  island,  where  the 
quarantine  pesthouse  has  been  established.  The  dead 
bodies  are  not  buried,  but  destroyed  in  the  quarantine 
crematory  on  Swinburne  island.  Thus  matters  rest  at  New 
York.  At  Hamburg  the  plague  still  rages,  the  number  of 
deaths  ranging  from  110  to  200  each  day.  A  few  cases  are 
reported  each  day  in  England,  but  in  every  case  thus  far 
the  victim  is  a  recent  immigrant.  As  yet,  Hamburg  is  the 
only  European  seaport  seriously  affected.  About  2000 
deaths  are  reported  each  day  from  Russia. 

His  Eyes  Opened. 

Mr.  Berwicc  Finds  Out  How  Campaigrn  Funds  Are 
Raised. 

Carmel  Valley,  Sept.  10,  1892. 
To  THE  Editor: — It  is  high  time  some  one  looked  at  our  poli- 
tical methods  "  From  an  Independent  Standpointl"  That's 
just  what  I'm  trying  to  do  !  I  had  my  attention  rudely  called 
10  the  matter.  A  week  or  two  ago  I  thought  I  was  honored  by 
a  party  nomination  for  Assemblyman.  My  nomination  was  as 
unexpected  as  unsought.  It  was  made  and  seconded  in  a  flash, 
and  in  another  I  was  called  upon  to  speak.  This  is  about  what 
I  said,  after  making  due  obeisance:  "  I  never  asked  for  an 
office  ;  I  never  should  have  asked  for  an  office  ;  I  never  asked 
for  a  vote ;  I  never  will  ask  for  a  vote,  nor  will  I  use  any  clan- 
destine methods  to  accomplish  my  election.  If  I  go  to  Sacra- 
mento I  go  as  your  servant  to  do  your  work,  and  it  is  for  you  to 
thank  me  for  going.  If  on  these  terms  I  suit  you,  well  and 
good  ;  if  not,  I  am  "  not  in  it."  The  convention  cheered  and 
told  me  I  was  just  the  man  they  wanted.  So  far,  all  OK.  A 
day  or  two  of  peace  ensued  and  then,  among  other  demands, 
came  a  letter  from  the  County  Central  Committee  (no  matter 
which  party;  both  do  it  1)  informing  me  that  I  was  assessed 

$  for  "  campaign  purposes,"  and  requesting  remittance  at 

once. 

Summing  up  the  situation,  things  stood  about  thus:  if 
elected,  my  legitimate  salary  for  a  60  days'  session  would  be 
$480,  about  one-half  of  which  it  might  be  proper  to  allow  for 
personal  expenses.  If  I  followed  party  tradition  and  acceded 
to  all  demands  these  would  have  more  than  consumed  the 
other  half.  Now,  sir,  a  man  either  gets  elected  for  honor  or  for 
lucre.  An  honor  which  is  bought  is,  to  all  right-thinking  men, 
the  rankest  dishonor.  An  honorable  man  would  be  poorly  re- 
paid by  an  "  Honorable  "  prefixed  to  his  name  in  public,  while 
his  inner  consciousness  rankled  with  a  sense  that  "  Dishonor- 
able "  would  be  more  appropriate.  It  goes  without  saying  then 
that  only  seekers  of  lucre, — "boodlers," — will  accept  office  on 
such  terms. 

Fortunately  for  myself,  after  27  years  of  industry  and  frugal- 
ity, I  have  attained  a  modest  independence,  and  was  able, 
summarily  and  indignantly,  to  refuse  to  contribute  one  cent 
for  "  campaign  purposes,"  though  well-knowing  that  I  should 
be  branded  as  a  political  blacksheep  and  severely  let  alone  for 
all  time  to  come.  Had  I  been  a  chronic  officeseeker  I  might 
have  been  compelled  to  fall  in  line. 

Now,  sir,  what  is  this  system  of  assessing  nominees  but  an  in- 
vitation to  officers  to  become  boodlers?  The  C.  C.  C.  virtually 
say,  we'll  milk  you  and  then  you  milk  the  great  American 
people. 

When  a  man  has  to  spend  his  salary  to  get  elected,  what  do 
yon  expect  him  to  do  but  to  "  get  even  "  in  some  illicit  manner? 

It  is  idle  to  declaim  against  boodlers  in  the  Assembly  at 
Sacramento  when  you  teach  them  the  trick  right  at  home. 

I  never  cared  to  investigate  where  "  campaign  funds  "  came 
from  before.  I  had  a  floating  idea  that  some  open-handed  men, 
who  considered  their  partisanship  was  patriotism,  voluntarily 
gave  of  their  superfluous  wealth.  Now  I  see  the  thing  in  ail 
its  bald  vulgarity — a  sheer  bargain  and  sale  from  end  to  end. 

If  you  git  me  inslJe  the  White  House 

Your  head  with  oil  ru  kind  o'  'noiut. 
By  gittin'  you  iaside  the  llgbthouse 

Out  to  the  end  of  laalam  pint. 

If  we  are  sincere  when  we  affect  to  deplore  the  evils  of  boodle, 
stop  the  matter  right  at  home  !  Stop  assessing  your  candidates 
for  "  campaign  funds  !  "    Stop  "campaign  funds  "  altogether  ! 

No  doubt  I  shall  be  told  the  people  must  have  their  anvil- 
firing,  their  brass  bands,  their  spread-eagle  speeches.  Some 
years  ago  there  was  one  thing  thought  more  needful  than  any 
of  these.  It  made  less  blare  and  glare  and  racket,  but  men 
valued  it  as  the  one  thing  indispensable  in  politics — it  was 
called  HONESTY. 

I,  sir,  for  one,  think  there  is  too  much  brass,  too  much  noise, 
too  much  wind  in  politics  already,  and  I  trust  my  fellow- 
farmers  will  all  feel  as  I  do  in  this  matter  and  call  on  their 

f)arty  committees  to  cease  from  what  is  practically  selling  pub- 
ic honors  (?)  by  assessing  nominees  for  office. 

I  think  the  self-denial  exercised  in  dispensing  with  spread- 
eagleism  may  be  more  than  repaid  by  even  such  a  paltry  con- 
sideration as  a  reduction  of  taxes,  consequent  on  an  honest  ad- 
ministration of  public  affairs. 

San  Francisco  is  awaking  in  the  interests  of  uprightness ! 
Farmers,  stand  by  your  guns !  Let  San  Francisco  see  that  vir- 
tue still  keeps  her  abode  in  our  midst.  See  that  boodle  does 
not  choke  her  1  Edwaed  Beewick. 


Decreased  Grape  Yield. 

San  Francisco,  Sept.  12, 1892. 

To  THE  Editor:  I  notice  that  you  recently  published 
a  report  of  mine  on  the  condition  of  the  grape  crop.  That 
article  was  written  before  the  recent  hot  spell,  which 
wrought  such  havoc  in  the  vineyards  of  Santa  Clara  Co. 
I  do  not  think  now  that  Santa  Clara  will  have  to  exceed  40 
per  cent  of  last  year's  yield,  and  there  are  some  who  place 
It  as  low  as  ^y/i  or  even  25  per  cent;  others  make  it  as 
hif^h  as  50  per  cent.  WiNFiELD  Scori'. 

[The  above  is  sent  us  as  a  personal  note  from  Mr.  Scott 
and  not  as  an  official  communication  from  the  commission 
•>f  which  he  is  secretary.  The  decrease  in  product  should 
exert  an  effect  on  market  values.— En.  Press.] 


Recent  Improvements  in  Prnne-MakiDg. 

We  find  in  the  Record  Union  an  article  which  is  in  part 
observation  and  in  part  anticipation,  but  in  both  parts  in- 
teresting.   It  is  as  follows: 

It  seems  to  us  a  rapid  advance  in  production  of  cereals 
when  we  look  back  50  years  and  compare  the  sickle  of  that 
day  with  the  harvester  of  this.  In  the  15  years  that  Cali- 
fornia has  been  producing  prunes  the  advance  has  been  al- 
most as  great,  and  that  in  an  industry  where  labor  was 
thought  to  be  king,  and  in  which  we  expected  to  see  busy 
villages  cover  the  whole  country.  We  had  learned  that  the 
prune  must  be  subjected  to  many  a  peculiar  process  of 
heating,  baking,  etc.,  besides  manipulations  to  make  it  part 
easily  from  the  pit.  One  by  one  we  have  dispensed  with 
such  theories  and  practice  and  found  that  if  the  fruit  is 
gathered  when  sweet,  run  into  grades  according  to  size, 
has  the  skin  treated  to  facilitate  evaporation,  and  when  dry 
in  the  sun  is  cleaned  and  treated  with  a  coating  of  glucose 
or  grape  syrup,  nothing  more  is  necessary  for  a  product 
that  will  reach  the  world's  markets  in  cargoes. 

It  has  been  found  that  almost  every  stroke  of  this  work 
can  be  done  by  machinery.  When  prunes  are  fit  to  gather 
they  drop  easily  from  the  tree.  Taking  advantage  of  this 
the  load  a  low  platform  wagon  with  big  boxes  and  stop 
when  the  middle  of  the  wagon  is  opposite  the  tree  and  six 
or  eight  feet  distant.  With  a  canvas  about  five  yards 
square,  and  parted  in  the  middle,  fastened  to  a  pole  on  one 
side,  that  rests  against  stakes  upon  the  edges  of  the  boxes, 
they  spread  the  canvas  under  the  tree,  give  it  a  good  shak- 
ing and  then  raise  the  outer  edge  of  the  canvas,  and,  as 
they  walk  toward  the  tree,  roll  the  prunes  into  the  boxes. 

They  drive  to  the  drier  and  there  hand  the  boxes  to  a 
man  who  pours  them  into  the  elevator,  where  a  draper, 
modeled  after  that  on  a  header,  carries  them  to  the  grader, 
which  runs  them  into  from  four  to  seven  sizes  and  leaves 
them  in  separate  bins.  One  after  another  the  contents  of 
these  bins  are  passed  through  the  dipper,  where  machinery 
carries  the  fruit  through  a  solution  of  hot  lye  to  soften  the 
skins. 

They  used  to  depend  on  heating  the  dipper  over  an  arch 
and  the  strength  of  the  lye  was  mainly  depended  upon. 
Now  they  are  heating  the  dip  with  steam  and  are  getting  to 
rely  so  much  on  the  heat  of  the  liquid  that  many  are  dis- 
posed to  give  up  the  lye  entirely.  The  smaller  the  prune 
the  longer  it  needs  to  be  dipped.  This  is  one  great  ad- 
vantage of  grading  before  treatment. 

As  the  prunes  come  from  the  dipper  they  fall  upon  a 
tray,  three  feet  by  eight,  made  of  shakes  nailed  to  a  frame. 

Fifteen  or  twenty  of  these  frames  are  piled  on  a  car  or 
truck  and  run  out  to  the  curing  grounds. 

With  remarkably  favorable  weather  they  may  be  ready 
to  have  two  trays  poured  on,  one  within  three  days,  but  it 
is  pretty  good  management  and  very  fair  weather  if  you 
can  fill  your  prune  trays  once  a  week. 

A  set  of  the  largest  machinery  now  in  use  has  capacity  of 
20  tons  per  hour.  As  each  tray  holds  about  72  pounds 
and  you  place  about  ten  trays  on  a  rod,  a  little  over  57 
tons  of  fruit  are  spread  on  an  arre.  At  this  rate  the  big 
machine  can  cover  a  ten-acre  field  every  three  days,  and 
the  capacity  of  machine  and  yard  should  be  calculated  to 
handle  the  crop  in  about  12  full  days'  work.  This  amount 
of  fruit  would  grow  on  240  acres  when  in  full-bearing. 
Machinery,  building,  trays,  etc.,  cost  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $10,000. 

THE  PROCESS  ROOM. 

As  prunes  come  from  the  drying-yard  they  are  somewhat 
dusty  and  some  have  shriveled  more  than  others.  To  per- 
fect the  product  they  are  run  through  a  second-grader  and 
a  double-dipper.  In  the  first  bath  they  are  washed,  and,  as 
they  come  to  the  top  of  the  apron,  are  rinsed  with  a  spray, 
when  they  fall  into  the  second  bath  in  which  is  a  solution 
of  glucose,  or  grape  syrup.  Perhaps  others  use  other 
preparations,  for  this  is  a  feature  that  many  try  to  surround 
with  mystery  in  promotion  of  the  idea  that  only  their  par- 
ticular method  of  treatment  insures  the  exquisite  flavor. 
Either  the  glucose  or  the  grape  syrup  will  gloss  the  prunes. 
As  the  syrup  gives  the  more  agreeable  flavor,  and  we  don't 
know  what  to  do  with  all  our  wine  grapes,  while  we  have 
to  send  away  for  glucose,  the  presumption  is  quite  strong 
in  favor  of  the  syrup. 

As  the  prunes  leave  the  dip  they  fall  upon  a  draper  that 
is  the  first  one  of  the  series.  Each  of  these  connects  with 
a  bin,  funnel-shaped,  from  which  the  prunes  are  sacked. 
The  operator  arranges  his  slides  to  deliver  the  fruit  in 
either  bin  he  chooses. 

From  these  bins  the  fruit  is  run  into  sacks  of  100  pounds 
each.  A  good,  strong,  cotton  sack  is  the  best  package  and 
a  cheap  affair  (liable  to  burst  at  any  time)  the  worst  that 
can  be  used. 

Now,  all  through  this  process  the  prune  has  never  been 
handled  once. 

With  improved  appliances  one  day's  labor  is  capable  of 
producing  from  1000  to  2000  pounds  of  the  finished  prod- 
uct, depending  on  skill,  appliances  and  management.  In 
this  we  make  no  allowance  for  hindrances,  such  as  waiting 
for  material  to  arrive,  rehandling  during  damp  weather,  etc. 

Now,  the  capacity  of  such  a  plant  is  only  limited  by  the 
time  required  to  empty  the  fruit  into  the  hopper  and  take 
the  trays  away.  The  time  may  come  when  they  will  run 
two  elevators  and  unload  wagons  from  each  side  and  take 
away  trays  with  two  discharges.  Such  a  plant  as  here  de- 
scribed in  a  general  way  costs  about  $10,000,  and  it  is  fair 
to  allow  for  the  use  of  such  plants,  including  interest,  insu- 
rance, wear,  etc.,  20  per  cent  of  their  cost.  If  the  plant  can 
only  be  depended  on  for  two  weeks'  full  work  in  a  year,  it 
seems  doubtful  policy  to  incur  a  cost  of  $1000  per  week  for 
machinery.  If  worked  to  its  full  capacity  to  produce  500 
tons  of  dried  prunes  the  cost  does  not  seem  so  very  heavy 
after  all,  when  we  figure  it  down  to  $2  per  ton  for  use  of 
plant,  and  $2  to  $4  per  ton  for  labor  of  gathering,  drying 
and  processing. 


Locate  such  a  plant  where  it  can  be  used  for  apricots, 
then  peaches,  prunes,  and  finally  for  raisins,  and  it  can  be 
worked  on  much  smaller  margin.  In  a  district  where  no 
extra  help  was  needed,  save  in  the  prune  seasons,  it  would 
be  about  as  much  trouble  to  get  a  crew  together  and  train 
them  for  two  or  four  weeks'  work  as  to  pay  them.  The 
time  will  come  when  prunes  will  be  handled  very  much  as 
wheat  is  turned  into  flour,  and  it  may  be  as  much  the  cus- 
tom to  keep  a  sack  of  prunes  on  hand  as  it  is  to  keep  a  sack 
of  flour. 

As  they  become  a  staple  article  of  food  with  the  masses 
we  can  safely  increase  our  planting,  but  we  must  remember 
that  the  cost  to  the  consumer  is  the  measure  of  the  market's 
demand. 

Drying  Pigs, 

C.  H.  Leggett  &  Son  of  Oroville,  who  make  an  excellent 
article  of  dried  figs,  give  the  following  as  their  method: 

Let  the  figs  drop  from  the  trees — pick  them  up  every 
morning,  as  any  longer  will  sunburn  those  that  are  already 
dry.  You  will  find,  each  day,  figs  on  the  ground  in  three 
stages  of  dryness,  viz  ,  those  already  dry,  which  want  to  go 
straight  to  the  scalding  room;  those  wanting  to  dry  that 
day  and  a  portion  of  the  next,  and  those  that  want  three  or 
four  days  on  the  trays. 

Scalding — Dissolve  two  to  three  quarts  of  Liverpool 
stock  salt  in  50  gallons  of  water  in  the  kettle,  and  when 
boiling,  jumping  hot,  dip  in  wire  basket  hung  on  a  pulley 
over  the  kettle,  and  immerse  a  full  half  minute,  hoist  clear 
of  the  water,  and  let  drain  a  few  moments,  then  dip  again. 
In  packing,  keep  the  hands  moistened  with  salt  water 
while  manipulating  the  figs. 


Crop  Conditions. 

Reports  Received  from  Voluntary  Observers 
Last  Week. 

The  temperature  has  apparently  been  slightly  above  the 
normal  in  all  sections,  while  there  has  been  a  very  consider- 
able deficiency  in  rainfall.  The  only  rain  reported  was 
.04  of  an  inch  at  Eureka,  Humboldt  Co. 

There  has  been  considerable  damp  and  foggy  weather 
along  the  immediate  coast,  but  in  the  interior  it  has  been 
clear  and  dry. 

At  Sacramento  the  temperature  has  averaged  a  frac- 
tional degree  above  the  normal;  light  to  fresh  southerly 
winds  have  prevailed,  and  there  has  been  continuous 
cloudlessness. 

Peaches,  pears,  plums  and  prunes  have  been  about  all 
disposed  of,  and  grape-picking  has  begun.  The  crop  is 
generally  reported  to  be  light.  Some  shipments  have 
already  been  made,  and  it  is  expected  that  within  the  next 
week  or  ten  days  there  will  be  great  activity  in  this  line. 
It  is  estimated  that  60  carloads  of  grapes  will  be  shipped 
from  Sacramento  within  the  next  week  or  two. 

The  weather  has  been  especially  avorable  to  fruit-dry- 
ing, and  also  to  raisin  making,  which  has  begun  in  most 
sections  heard  from. 

Hops  are  about  all  picked  and  are  being  shipped.  The 
crop,  in  some  parts,  is  reported  to  be  somewhat  lighter 
than  was  expected  from  previous  estimates. 

The  reports  for  the  week,  received  by  Acting  Director 
Burrows  of  the  State  Weather  Bureau,  have  disclosed  no 
material  departures  from  the  normal  conditions  or  former 
anticipations.  The  prevalent  tenor  of  most  of  the  corre- 
spondence is,  as  heretofore,  that  the  season's  operations, 
taken  as  a  totality,  yielded  rather  satisfactory  results. 

The  Honey  Crop  of  the  United  States. 

The  American  Bee  Journal  says:  For  the  United  States 
as  a  whole,  the  honey  season  has  been  a  slight  improve- 
ment over  last  year,  although  we  cannot  call  it  an  average 
year.  It  may  be  well  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  shown  in 
the  table,  that  Ohio,  Iowa,  Minnesota  and  Michigan  took 
the  lead  in  honey  production  this  year,  while  California, 
usually  the  banner  honey  State  of  the  Union,  shows  almost 
a  total  failure. 


Alab  raa  Fair 

Arkansas  Indifferent 

California  Very  poor 

Canada  Fair 

Colorado  Below  average 

Connecticut  Poor 

Delaware  Very  poor 

Florida  ^. . .  Fair  to  good 

Georgia  Fair 

Illinois  Poor  to  good 

Indiana  Poor  to  fair 

Iowa  Fair  to  very  good 

Kansas  Fair  to  good 

Kentucky  Poor  to  fair 

Louisiana  Fair 

Maine  Fair 

Maryland  Poor 

Massachusetts  Fair 


Michigan  Fair  to  good 

Minnesota  Fair  to  extra  good 

Mississippi  Very  poor 

New  Hampshire  Fair 

New  Jersey  Poor 

New  York  Poor  to  fair 

North  Carolina  Poor 

Ohio  Fair  to  extra  good 

Pennsylvania  Fair  to  good 

South  Carolina  Fair 

Tennessee  Poor  to  fair 

Texas  Poor  to  (air 

Utah  Poor 

Vermont  Poor  to  fair 

Virginia  Fair 

Washington  Good 

West  Virginia  Poor 

Wisconsin  Poor 


P.  C.  W.  p.  A. 

To  THE  Editor:— On  the  21st,  22d  and  23d  inst.,  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Woman's  Press  As- 
sociation will  assemble  at  Union  Square  Hall,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

The  literary  exercises  will  include  papers  and  addresses 
from  the  brightest  women  of  the  coast. 

The  subject  of  incorporation  will  be  discussed  in  all  its 
bearings,  and  some  decisive  step  will  no  doubt  be  taken  in 
the  matter. 

Much  interest  in  the  coming  event  is  felt  in  all  literary 
circles  of  the  West.  M.-VUDE  Peaslee. 


WoR  K  has  been  started  upon  a  great  water  storage  and 
irrigating  enterprise  in  Sabino  canyon,  near  Tucson,  where 
reservoirs  will  be  built.  There  will  be  three  dams,  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  which  will  be  $80,000.  The  capacity  of 
these  reservoirs,  which  are  in  a  line  one  above  the  other, 
will  be  6,000,000  gallons. 


Septoiiiber  IT,  1892. 
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[^Horticulture. 


Robbing  Bees  and  Drying  Fruit. 

Lamanda  Park,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Sept.  8,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor:— I  enclose  you  a  sample  of  pears  taken 
from  the  drying-trays  after  12  hours'  exposure  to  the  sun. 
These  pears  you  will  notice  have  been  eaten  out  and 
rendered  absolutely  unsalable. 

This  eating  and  destruction  was  done  by  bees.  It  oc- 
curred in  the  San  Gabriel  valley  in  the  midst  of  a  fruit- 
growing and  fruit-drying  district.  What  has  happened  to 
these  pears  has  happened  more  or  less  to  fruit  dried  all 
over  the  valley.  Pears  and  apricots  suffer  most.  The  en- 
tire honey  production  of  bees  in  and  along  this  valley  does 
not  bring  in  as  much  as  do  the  Bonine  and  Thompson  fruit 
orchards,  and  still  the  whole  of  our  fruit  interest  is  annoyed 
and  pestered  by  these  excellent  but  ill  placed  insects.  We 
lose  very  considerable  sums  by  these  bees.  As  a  matter  of 
equity,  it  would  be  proper  for  the  beekeeper  to  pay  the 
fruitgrower  for  the  fruit  converted  to  his  use  by  his  beei. 

These  pears  of  Mr.  Bonine  have  been  taken — stolen  by 
bees — for  the  benefit  of  their  keeper.  Ought  not  Bonine  to 
have  an  action  for  this  and  a  right  to  replevy  the  honey 
produced  from  his  pears  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  this  might 
be  a  good  solution  of  the  trouble.  Trace  the  bees  as  we 
used  to  trace  for  bee  trees,  and  so,  the  injuring  beekeeper 
found,  make  him  responsible  for  the  full  value  of  the  fruit 
eaten  or  injured,  and  give  a  hold  on  the  honey  as  you 
would  for  any  other  converted  property  that  had  been 
stolen.  Abbot  Kinney. 

[Mr.  Kinney  sends  us  a  most  striking  illustration  of  the 
sad  work  which  bees  perform  upon  exposed  dried  fruit. 
Nothing  is  left  but  the  skin  of  the  pear  and  the  network  of 
coarse  fibers  which  were  once  concealed  in  the  fruit  pulp. 
It  is  simply  "  skeletonized  "  fruit.  There  must  of  course  be 
a  remedy  for  such  robbery. — Ed.  Press.] 

Walnut  Raising. 

Read  by  C.  A.  Coffmxji  of  Rivera  before  theFanners'  Institute  at  Chino. 

The  subject  of  walnut  culture  is  an  extensive  one,  and 
there  is  so  much  which  may  be  said  upon  it  that  I  fear  we 
will  not  have  time  to  discuss  the  question  from  all  stand- 
points and  give  it  the  consideration  it  deserves. 

The  first  matter  to  be  considered  is  the  soil.  I  think  a 
deep  alluvial  deposit,  with  little  or  no  alkali,  is  best  adapt- 
ed. It  requires  good  drainage,  any  subsoil  which  is  im- 
pervious to  water  being  objectionable;  water  standing 
around  the  tree  roots  is  hurtful,  causing  sour-sap,  and  in 
time  killing  the  tree.  It  is  especially  so  if  impregnated  with 
alkali  or  mineral  salts.  I  consider  a  depth  of  less  than  ten 
feet  to  water  objectionable;  from  12  to  14  feet  is  better. 

I  do  not  think  the  fogs  a  detriment  to  walnut-growing,  as 
our  finest  nuts  are  grown  near  the  coast,  where  fogs  are  of 
frequent  occurrence. 

In  planting,  trees  should  be  put  at  least  50  feet  apart, 
and  I  think  55  or  even  60  feet  is  better.  I  have  seen  trees 
planted  40  feet  apart,  and  after  they  had  attained  about  20 
years,  the  branches  overlapped  to  such  an  extent  as  to  in- 
jure the  fruitfulness  of  the  tree,  and  it  became  necessary  to 
remove  some  of  them. 

I  think  soft  shells  might  be  planted  30  by  50  feet,  and 
when  about  16  years  old  remove  each  alternate  one,  thus 
leaving  the  trees  50  by  60  feet  apart.  The  soft  shell  com- 
mences bearing  at  five  years  of  age,  and  from  that  time 
until  16  years  of  age  a  tree  ought  to  produce  a  total  of  1000 
pounds  of  nuts,  or  the  trees  could  be  taken  out  at  12  years 
and  transplanted  to  good  advantage.  As  I  have  said,  the 
soft  shells  commence  bearing  at  five  years;  at  ten  years 
they  are  at  full  bearing — that  is,  the  tree  is  fruited  to  its  ut- 
most capacity.  Of  course  the  tree  keeps  on  growing  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  the  larger  the  tree  the  more  walnuts 
it  will  produce.  I  consider  this  by  far  the  best  variety,  as 
the  tree  is  thrifty,  a  good  grower  and  bearer,  fruit  superior 
and  commands  a  better  price  in  markets  than  the  hard 
shell.  The  leaves  also  drop  later,  so  that  it  makes  gather- 
ing the  crop  more  convenient,  as  the  nuts  are  allowed  to 
fall  and  then  picked  from  the  eround. 

This  year  we  sold  soft  shells  at  8}  cents,  bard  shells  at 
7i,  and  paper-shells  at  9  cents  per  pound. 

The  paper-shell  trees  are  dwarfs,  the  nuts  small  and 
hard  to  hull.  I  think,  however,  they  might  be  made  profit- 
able by  planting  them  by  themselves  and  putting  more  to 
the  acre. 

In  gathering  the  crop,  the  nuts  should  not  be  allowed  to 
remain  too  long  on  the  ground  after  falling,  as  the  fog  and 
sun  are  injurious  to  them,  causing  the  shell  to  burst  open, 
turning  the  nut  black,  and  exposure  to  the  sun  causes  the 
nuts  to  become  oily  and  rancid. 

I  think  they  should  be  gathered  at  least  three  times 
during  the  month  or  six  weeks  that  they  are  falling.  At 
the  last  gathering  the  tree  should  be  shaken  by  means  of  a 
pole  with  crotch  and  hook. 

The  hard  shells  are  not  nearly  so  susceptible  to  the  ac- 
tion of  sun  and  fog  as  are  the  soft  shell.  In  our  section  we 
have  never  been  troubled  with  the  hull  sticking  on  the  soft 
shell  nor  on  the  hard  shell  to  any  extent.  Perhaps  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent  are  unsalable  on  account  of  hulls  stick- 
ing. In  curing  we  use  shallow  trays  about  four  by  six  feet 
and  six  inches  deep.  These  trays  hold  about  one  sack  of 
nuts  (i  10  pounds),  have  lath  bottom  and  handle  at  each 
end,  which  are  talcen  by  two  men  and  thoroughly  shaken. 
This  allows  the  fiber  and  dirt  to  escape.  They  are  then 
put  through  the  grader.  This  has  a  sieve  with  inch  meshes, 
and  all  nuts  which  are  small  enough  to  pass  through  this 
fieve  are  second-grade,  and  sell  in  the  market  for  two  cents 
per  pound  less  than  first-grade.  Hard  shells  from  old 
trees  give  five  or  six  per  cent  of  second  grade  nuts.  The 
soft  shell  trees  are  younger,  as  we  have  only  rectntly  com- 
menced planting  ,.them.    So  far,  the  second-grade  soft 


shells  will  not  exceed  one-half  of  one  per  cent.  Soft  shells 
should  be  cured  in  the  shade  by  spreading  on  a  floor  or  in 
trays.  They  should  not  be  spread  over  a  foot  in  depth, 
should  have  an  airy  place,  and  will  cure  in  a  few  days,  es- 
pecially if  they  have  been  allowed  to  fall  from  the  trees. 
Hard  shells  can  be  cured  in  the  sun,  as  they  will  not  open 
when  exposed  to  its  influence  as  does  the  soft  shell,  but  I 
question  the  propriety  of  curing  any  kind  in  the  sun,  as  I 
think  it  starts  the  oil  in  the  nuts,  causing  them  to  taste 
rancid. 

In  pruning,  I  think  four  or  five  feet  from  the  ground  high 
enough.  It  has  been  the  custom  to  prune  as  high  as  six 
or  seven  feet  in  order  to  cultivate  the  ground  underneath. 
I  consider  it  detrimental  to  the  tree  from  the  fact  that  it 
causes  it  to  lean,  thus  exposing  the  south  side  of  the  tree  to 
the  sun  and  causing  it  to  become  sunburned.  In  pruning 
grown  trees,  I  should  not  trim  the  south  side  at  all  unless 
the  branches  interfered  with  each  other.  It  is  well  to  trim 
on  the  north  side  in  order  to  balance  up  the  tree,  as  they 
always  lean  toward  the  north.  Nursery  trees  might  be 
pruned  to  good  advantage  by  cutting  the  tops  ofT,  thus  pre- 
venting them  from  growing  so  tall  and  bending  over. 

In  cultivating  the  young  trees  it  might  be  well  to  plow 
an  ordinary  depth  of  four  to  five  inches,  but  with  the  older 
trees  the  roots  should  be  allowed  to  come  to  the  surface;  a 
cultivator  or  even  a  sweep  might  be  used. 

Land  which  requires  fertilizing,  I  should  not  consider 
good  for  walnuts  at  all. 


G[NT0JVI0L0(3ieAL. 


A  More  Encouraging  Report  of  the  Scale-Eaters. 

A  large  meeting  of  horticulturists  was  held  in  Orange 
recently  to  consider  the  services  and  outlook  of  the  new 
scale-eaters  collected  by  Mr.  Koebele  in  Australia. 

Hiram  Hamilton  opened  the  meeting,  referring  to  the 
absence  of  Prof.  Koebele  as  unfortunate.  Mr.  Hamilton 
had  been  sent  100  specimens  of  the  orcus  chalybeus  by 
Prof.  Koebele  for  propagation  in  Orange  county.  He  had 
placed  them  in  his  orchard  at  Orange  and  had  that  morn- 
ing visited  them  in  company  with  Prof.  Craw.  They  were 
found  to  be  doing  well  and  promise  the  best  of  results. 
They  had  been  placed  upon  his  trees  some  weeks  ago. 
Two  days  after  placing  them  in  a  scale-infested  orange 
tree  in  the  middle  of  his  orchard,  he  had  gone  to  look  at 
them,  and  had  been  able  to  find  only  five;  six  days  later  he 
could  not  find  any,  but  he  found  a  nest  in  the  tree  of  nine 
eggs,  which  he  took  home,  and  last  Sunday  a  week  ago 
they  had  hatched  out  nine  beautiful  little  cubs.  In  com- 
pany with  Prof.  Craw  on  Thursday,  he  discovered  many 
bugs,  beetles  and  eggs  in  the  tree,  and  was  satisfied  the 
parasites  had  come  to  stay.  They  had  not  made  any  ap- 
preciable inroad  into  the  ranks  of  the  scale,  but  Prof.  Craw 
was  of  the  opinion  that  they  would  in  three  or  four  months 

Prof.  Craw  was  introduced  and  explained  the  absence  of 
his  collaborator.  Prof.  Koebele  had  telegraphed  him  that 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  come,  as  he  had  been  taken 
with  a  sudden  attack  of  illness  just  before  starting  from 
Los  Angeles.  Prof.  Craw  said  that  he  had  visited  the  orcus 
in  Hamilton's  orchard  and  had  found  them  doing  well.  He 
was  convinced  that  the  parasite  would  be  a  perfect  success. 
He  had  seen  the  parasites  in  Los  Angeles  the  day  before 
and  had  found  a  great  many  of  them,  including  eggs  and 
beetles.  He  thought  there  would  be  an  abundance  of  them 
next  May,  when  they  would  be  scattered  broadcast  through- 
out the  orange  groves  of  the  valley.  In  Australia  a  beetle 
preys  upon  the  orcus,  yet  the  latter  exterminate  from  50  to 
75  per  cent  of  the  red  scale.  We  have  introduced  the 
parasites,  but  not  the  beetle,  and  consequently  they  ought 
to  exterminate  the  scale.  The  orcus  does  not  propagate  as 
rapidly  as  the  vedalia.  That  is  hardly  to  be  expected. 
There  is  no  evidence  in  entomological  history  of  another 
visitation  such  as  the  vedalia  had  been  to  the  white  scale, 
millions  of  which  had  fallen  prey  to  the  hardy  parasite. 
The  orcus  thrives  best  in  shady  trees,  full  of  foliage.  It 
likes  shade,  and  once  established  will  do  yeoman  service 
against  the  scale.  The  parasites  now  in  the  Hamilton 
orchard  are  doing  well,  and  he  thought  by  next  April  or 
May  there  would  be  enough  of  them  to  distribute  through- 
out the  orchards  of  the  county.  Prof.  Koebele  had  stated 
when  he  left  for  Australia  that  he  would  not  return  until  he 
had  found  a  parasite  for  the  red  scale.  Prof.  Craw  was 
satisfied  that  he  had  been  successful  in  his  search.  The 
red  scale  here  is  the  same  as  that  found  in  Australia.  It 
has  been  imported  into  this  country  from  Australia,  and 
taken  from  San  Francisco  to  L,  J.  Rose's  Sunny  Slope 
ranch,  whence  it  spread  all  over  Southern  California.  The 
San  Gabriel  yellow  scale,  however,  is  different  from  the 
red.  That  had  come  from  Japan.  But  the  orcus  would  be 
equally  deadly  to  both  varieties.  He  had  colonies  of 
parasites  established  in  Los  Angeles  and  San  Gabriel,  and 
both  were  doing  well.  He  had  recently  found  1 1  nests  of 
parasites  and  was  convinced  that  they  would  prove  an  en- 
tire success. 

Prof  Craw  said  that  no  cessation  in  the  warfare  against 
the  scale  should  be  permitted,  and  that  all  means  should 
be  employed  to  eradicate  the  pest  by  fumigation.  Scale  on 
fruit  cannot  be  effectually  killed  by  spraying,  but  spraying 
with  rosin  wash  would  kill  probably  95  per  cent  of  the 
pests  on  the  foliage. 

A  gentleman  asked  if  the  black  scale  did  not  prey  upon 
the  red,  and  in  reply  Prof.  Craw  occasioned  some  laughter 
by  stating  that  he  found  that  the  black  and  red  scale  got 
along  very  well  together.  He  considered  the  red  scale  the 
most  deadly  of  all  scales,  because  there  was  as  yet  no 
parasite  to  subdue  them.  Yet  the  orcus  would  be  here  in 
great  quantities  in  the  spring,  when  they  would  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  orchardists  to  begin  their  work  of  scale 
destruction.  The  red  scale  is  not  a  pest  in  Australia.  The 
parasite  holds  it  in  check.  They  are  making  a  great  suc- 
cess of  raising  oranges  in  Australia.  Perhaps  by  next 
April  or  May  the  orcus  WQl^ld  bt  introduced  into  every 
orchard  in  this  county. 


©HE  VlJ^EYARD. 


The  Fresno  Raisin  Producers'  Appeal. 

The  California  State  Raisin  Growers'  Association  issued 
on  Sept.  8th  a  statement  for  the  purpose  of  making  known 
to  the  raisingrowers  of  the  State  the  action  that  has  been 
taken  by  the  association  to  sustain  the  price  of  raisins  for 
the  present  season,  and  also  the  efforts  which  are  being 
made  by  some  packers  who  refuse  to  join  the  association 
to  destroy  the  market  and  bring  about  this  year  the  same 
deplorable  result  which  last  year  gave  the  grower,  in  many 
instances,  less  than  two  cents  per  pound  for  his  raisins. 

When  the  association  was  organized  in  the  month  of 
June  last,  it  found  a  very  large  portion  of  the  raisins  of  the 
State  had  been  this  year,  as  in  1891,  contracted  and  as- 
signed to  the  packer  to  be  sold  by  him  on  commission  for 
the  grower.  The  grower  had  signed  an  ironclad  agree- 
ment with  the  packer,  which  enabled  him  (the  packer)  to 
dispose  of  these  raisins  at  whatever  price  he  (the  packer) 
might  see  fit. 

One  of  the  first  duties  of  the  association  was  to  ascer- 
tain at  what  prices  these  commission  packers  were  selling 
the  growers'  raisins  in  the  eastern  market.  About  the 
middle  of  August  it  was  reported  that  raisins  were  being 
sold  by  many  of  the  California  packers  in  the  markets  of 
New  York,  Chicago  and  Boston  at  prices  that  would  net 
the  grower  considerably  less  than  4X  per  cent  a  pound. 
Having  in  mind  the  deplorable,  insane  slaughter  of  raisins 
last  year,  the  committee  of  this  association  caused  tele- 
grams to  be  sent  to  many  brokers  in  the  eastern  States, 
asking  for  quotations  and  the  names  of  firms  who  were 
quoting  prices.  The  result  was  that  nearly  all  the  packing- 
houses and  some  of  the  cooperative  societies  of  the  State 
were  found  cutting  prices.  In  answer  to  the  earnest  re- 
monstrance of  the  association,  and  also  with  regard  to  the 
fact  that  the  indignant  grower,  when  informed  of  this  state 
of  affairs,  in  many  instances  intimated  his  intention  to  dis- 
regard his  contract  with  the  packer,  and  refuse  to  deliver 
his  raisins  to  the  packer  who  was  thus  slaughtering  prices, 
the  executive  committee  of  this  association  felt  that  the  as- 
sociation was  strong  enough  to  say  to  the  packers:  "  This 
competition  among  yourselves  in  the  eastern  market  at  the 
e<pense  of  the  grower  must  now  and  forever  cease.  We 
are  strong  enough  as  an  association  to  stop  you  slaughter- 
ing prices.  And  to  those  who  refuse  to  come  into  the  as- 
sociation, we  are  able  to  render  you  powerless  for  evil  by 
refusing  to  give  you  any  raisins  to  handle." 

On  the  17th  day  of  August  last,  about  200  of  the  growers 
of  the  State,  members  of  this  association,  assembled  in 
general  meeting  in  Fresno.  At  this  meeting  the  executive 
committee  reported  that  18  out  of  22  of  the  principal 
packers  and  cooperative  raisin-packing  companies  of  the 
State  had  agreed  to  stop  this  jealous  and  insane  competi- 
tion among  themselves. 

This  meeting  was  addressed  by  Mr.  Williams,  of  the  firm 
of  Williams,  Brown  &  Co.,  and  Mr.  Lemcke,  of  the  firm 
of  Schacht,  Lemcke  &  Steiner,  and  the  result  was  embodied 
in  the  following  resolutions: 

Whereas,  We,  the  California  State  Raisin  Growers'  Association, 
In  general  meeting  assembled,  representing  over  95  per  cent  of  the 
raisin  acreage  of  the  State,  have  listened  to  the  remarks,  before  the 
convention,  of  Mr.  Williams,  of  Williams,  Brown  &  Co.,  who  also 
claimed  to  represent  the  firm  of  Cook  &  Langley,  and  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Lemcke,  of  the  firm  of  Schacht,  Lemcke  &  Steiner;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  in  our  opinion  the  manner  of  conducting  the  raisin 
business  as  expounded  by  the  above-named  packers  is  prejudicial  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  raisingrowers  and  tends  to  reduce  the  price 
of  raisvns;  further 

Reiolved,  That  as  long  as  these  firms  remain  outside  the  packers' 
organization,  and  refuse  to  sign  the  agreement  of  other  packers  of 
the  State  to  maintain  minimum  prices,  that  we,  the  California  State 
Raisin  Growers'  Association,  further  bind  ourselves  neither  to  sell 
them  our  raisins  or  do  business  with  them  in  any  way;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  we  express  our  thorough  disapprobation  and  con- 
tempt of  those  firms  who  are  operating  in  a  way  that  will  bring  ruin 
to  the  raisin  industry  of  the  State. 

As  the  result  of  such  resolutions  and  the  action  of  the  as- 
sociation, nearly  all  the  packers  and  cooperative  raisin- 
packing  companies  of  the  State  have  fallen  into  line  and 
agreed  to  observe  the  following  prices,  which  prices  are 
calculated  upon  a  basis  that  will  pay  the  grower  cents 
per  pound  in  the  sweat-box  for  all  good  raisins — those  of 
the  first  and  second  crop. 

Clusters,  20  pounds,  $2  per  box,  minimum  price. 

Three-crown  London  layers,  $1.65  per  box,  minimum  price. 

Two-crown  London  layers,  $1.45  per  box,  minimum  price. 

Three-crown,  fancy  loosp,  unfaced,  $1.40  per  box,  minimum  price. 

Three-crown,  fancy  loose,  faced,  $1.45  per  box,  minimum  price. 

Four-crown,  loose,  sacked,  55^  cts.  per  pound,  minimum  price. 

Three-crown,  loose,  sacked,  5  cts.  per  pound,  minimum  price. 

Two-crown,  loose,  sacked,  4  cts.  per  pound,  minimum  price. 

Three-crown,  loose,  boxed,  II.25  per  box,  minimum  price. 

Seedless  Muscat,  5  cts.  per  pound,  minimum  price. 

Seedless  Muscat,  fancy,  5}^  cts.  per  pound,  minimum  price. 

The  only  dissenting  packers,  whose  pack  can  in  any  way 
affect  the  market,  are  Cook  &  Langley,  Schacht,  Lemcke 
&  Steiner  and  Williams,  Brown  &  Co.  Messrs.  Williams, 
Brown  &  Co.,  although  refusing  to  sign,  have  written  to  the 
association  that  it  is  their  intention  honestly  to  observe 
combination  prices  until  further  notice.  The  packers  and 
the  merchants  both  here  and  in  the  East  are  now  reporting 
that  they  anticipate  the  raisin  pack  of  this  season,  if  prop- 
erly handled,  will  fetch  a  higher  price  than  ever  before 
known  in  the  State  for  the  reason  that  the  Spanish  raisins 
will  be  entirely  shut  out  from  all  the  ports  of  the  United 
States  by  reason  of  the  cholera  now  raging  in  Spain;  and 
also  that  the  short  crop  of  fruit  in  the  East  has  so  increased 
the  price  of  dried  fruit  that  raisins  will,  to  a  great  extent,  be 
used  as  a  substitute  for  dried  fruit.  As  a  proof  of  the  im- 
proved market  which  has  been  called  into  existence  by  the 
packer  and  grower  agreeing  upon  one  uniform  price,  many 
of  the  packers  inform  us  that  they  have  already  sold,  at  th» 
combination  price,  all  the  first  crop  of  raisins  controlled  by 
them.  The  executive  committee  of  this  association  feels 
that  this  encouraging  stale  of  affairs  is  due  entirely  to  th-" 
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action  taken  by  the  association,  backed  by  the  firm  attitude 
taken  by  95  per  cent  of  the  growers  of  the  Stale,  members 
of  the  association,  refusing  in  any  way  to  sell  or  do  busi- 
ness with  those  packers  who  decline  to  sign  the  agreement 
to  keep  up  prices. 

Every  grower  in  the  State  should  know  the  attempt  be- 
ing made  by  jealous  packers  to  destroy  the  market.  Mr. 
Lemcke,  of  the  firm  of  Schacht,  Lemcke  &  Steiner,  told  the 
growers  at  their  meeting  on  the  17th  of  August  that  he  had 
not  bought  a  pound  o(  raisins  and  that  he  did  not  intend  to 
make  any  contract  for  raisins.  He  would  buy  just  what  he 
could  see  he  could  sell  and  watch  the  market.  He  further 
stated  that  last  year  he  bought  from  the  farmer — that  is,  the 
needy  farmer — raisins  in  the  wagon  at  the  door  of  bis 
packing-house  for  cents  a  pound,  and  he  asked  the 
meeting  to  believe  him  when  he  assured  them  that  he  lost 
money  on  the  raisins  he  so  purchased  at  that  price. 

Unsuccessful  attempts  are  now  being  made  by  some 
packers  to  break  up  this  organization  and  to  destroy  the 
market.  Circulars  are  being  issued  quoting  prices  much 
below  that  agreed  to  by  the  packers.  Eastern  brokers  are 
taking  orders  at  low  prices,  but  the  packers  are  standing 
firm,  and  for  the  most  part  refusing  to  confirm  the  orders 
taken. 

The  action  in  sending  circulars  broadcast  among  the 
buyers  of  the  East  cannot  be  condemned  in  language  too 
direct  or  forcible  by  the  Raisin  Growers'  Association  of  this 
State.  The  packers  of  the  State  who  are  working  in  ac- 
cord with  the  grower  in  developing  this  great  industry 
should  also  place  the  brand  of  their  condemnation  upon 
the  acts  of  those  firms,  and  also  of  any  who  may  be  in 
sympathy  with  them.  Every  grower  and  every  legitimate 
packer  should  work  in  harmony  to  rescue  this  fair  and  fruit- 
ful calling,  alike  beneficial  to  the  raisingrower  and  the 
Golden  State,  as  well  as  the  consumer  of  the  raisin,  from 
the  greed  and  utter  selfishness  of  those  packers  who  would 
for  a  temporary  money-gain  blast  an  industry  that  is  not 
only  the  glory  of  California,  but  the  pride  of  the  nation. 
California  State  Raisin  Growers'  Association, 
By  W.  Harvey,  Secretary. 


Dried  Grapes  in  Northern  Sonoma. 

We  have  heard  this  season  every  figure  from  z%  cents 
net  a  pound  to  3^  less  6  per  cent.  These  figures  give  $45 
to  $61;. 80  to  the  ton  dried — a  wide  range — and  they  mean 
from  $11.25  to  $17.50  to  the  ton  green,  as  the  grapes  in 
general  dry  out  three-quarters  of  their  weight.  Every  man 
knows  about  how  much  he  is  willing  to  take  for  his  grapes, 
and  usually  bases  his  ideas  on  the  green  product.  He  must 
therefore  remember  that  it  will  cost  him  from  $8  to  $22  to 
handle  each  dry  ton — the  variations  and  details  of  the 
figures  we  will  look  at  later — let  us  say  $20  on  an  average. 
Deduct  this  $20  from  the  $45 — the  lowest  offer — and  we 
have  $25  profit,  and  divide  this  by  the  shrinkage  on  the 
basis  of  lour  tons  green  to  one  ton  dried,  and  we  have 
$5.25  a  green  ton  net  as  they  hang  on  the  vines,  a  pretty 
low  figure  for  green  grapes,  even  if  we  have  counted  the 
cost  of  picking  in  getting  at  the  $20.  Take,  now,  the 
highest  ofTer,  $70  less  six  per  cent,  or  $65.80,  and  deduct 
the  $20,  and  we  have  $45.80,  or  $11.45  net  per  green  ton 
on  the  vines,  which  is  not  so  bad.  Just  here  we  may  com- 
pute the  price  the  wineries  ought  to  pay  in  order  to  com- 
pete with  the  dried-grape  buyers.  Add  to  this  $11  45  the 
cost  of  picking,  say  $1.15,  and  hauling  75  cents  per  ton,  and 
we  have  $13.45,  the  figures  which  will  approximately  net  us 
as  much  for  green-grapes  as  $65.80  for  dried.  If  we  con- 
tract to  deliver  in  Santa  Rosa  from  Healdsburg,  we  can 
deduct  $1.80  per  ton  for  the  local  freight  rate,  and  we  will 
receive,  then,  free  on  board  at  Healdsburg,  $64  a  ton,  or 
$1 1  even  for  the  green.  These  figures  are  borne  out  by 
the  fact  that  in  some  parts  of  southern  California  the  dried- 
grape  buyers  outbid  the  wineries  by  offering  $16.75  to  the 
to  the  others  $12  and  $13. — Healdsburg  Tribune. 
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Seasonable  Hint^. 

The  following  was  read  by  F.  A.  Miller,  San  Francisco 
at  the  August  meeting  of  the  State  Floral  Society: 

Freesia  Refracta. — This  is  the  proper  time  to  plant 
bulbs  of  Freesias  for  winter-flowering  in  pots.  Select 
strong  bu'bs  and  plant  five  to  six  bulbs  in  a  six-inch  pot  in 
the  following  manner:  Put  a  few  pieces  of  broken  crocks 
in  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  over  which  place  a  handful  of 
coarse  pieces  of  dry  cow  manure;  then  fill  the  pot  two- 
thirds  full  with  ordinary  rich  potting  soil,  such  as  is  used 
for  hyacinths  and  other  bulbs.  Plant  the  bulbs  by  pressing 
them  firmly  into  the  soil  and  cover  them  up  about  a  half- 
inch.  Give  them  a  good  watering,  and  place  the  pots  in 
the  open  air  in  a  sunny  exposure.  When  the  plants  are 
several  inches  high,  fill  tlie  pots  up  gradually  with  the  same 
kind  of  soil.  This  treatment  will  make  the  plants  stronger 
and  siifiTer.  As  soon  as  early  frosts  may  be  expected,  put 
the  pots  in  the  house  in  a  sunny  exposure.  The  plants  may 
be  expected  to  be  in  bloom  in  January  or  February.  Free- 
sias are  delightfully  fragrant,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any 
plant  which  will  give  more  satisfaction  as  a  winter  flowering 
plant  than  Freesia  Refracta.  Strong  flowering  bulbs  can 
be  had  at  50  cents  per  dozen. 

Pansiks — The  end  of  the  present  month  and  the  be- 
ginning of  September  is  the  time  to  sow  pansy  seed,  if 
they  are  expected  to  bloom  during  the  winter  months.  The 
pansy  thrives  best  in  cool  weather,  therefore  the  finest 
flowers  are  produced  during  winter  and  car'y  spring.  The 
scf'd  should  be  soaked  in  warm  water  for  twenty-lour  hours 
in  order  to  produce  quick  and  uniform  germination.  Sow 
the  seed  in  pots  or  boxes,  in  a  light  sandy  soil,  and  place 
ill  a  sheltered  position  and  out  of  the  reach  of  slugs,  which 
often  destroy  an  entire  crop  of  young  plants  in  a  single 
ni^ht.  As  soon  as  the  young  plants  are  sufficiently  large 
to  be  handled,  they  should  be  transplanted  to  shallow 


boxes.  Set  the  plants  about  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  apart.  As  soon  as  they  crowd  each  other  they  should 
be  transplanted  into  the  ground  where  they  are  to  bloom. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  soil  in  which  pansies 
are  expected  to  bloom  should  be  made  very  rich  in  order 
to  insure  large  and  fine  flowers. 

Chinese  Primroses. — This  class  of  plants  is  indispen- 
sable for  winter-flowering.  The  seed  should  be  sown 
now  in  order  to  have  blooming  plants  in  January.  They 
can  be  relied  upon  as  constant  bloomers  for  six  to  eight 
months.  Of  course  they  are  house  plants,  and  as  such 
give  universal  satisfaction.  The  seed  of  th«  Chinese  prim- 
rose is  somewhat  expensive.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in 
pots  filled  with  light,  sandy  soil,  mixed  with  leaf  mould. 
The  seed  should  not  be  covered,  but  a  pane  ot  glass  tnay 
be  placed  over  the  top  of  the  pot  to  retain  moisture  and 
secure  a  more  uniform  temperature.  As  soon  as  the  plants 
are  up,  more  air  should  be  given,  and  as  soon  as  the  little 
plants  can  be  handled,  they  should  be  transplanted  in  pots 
or  boxes  in  which  they  may  be  grown  until  sufficiently 
strong  to  be  potted  off  in  two-inch  pots.  They  will  make 
fine  flowering  plants  in  four-inch  and  five-inch  pots.  The 
proper  soil  for  them  is  a  light,  porous  soil  of  sandy  loam 
mixed  with  leaf  mould,  coarse  sand  and  a  small  proportion 
of  old  manure.    Good  drainage  should  be  provided. 

Cineraria. — This  is  another  very  charming  winter- 
flowering  plant,  the  seed  of  which  must  be  planted  soon  to 
have  plants  in  bloom  in  January  or  February.  The  seed 
should  be  sown  in  pots  and  barely  covered,  and  as  the 
seed  is  very  fine,  the  watering  should  be  done  carefully,  so 
as  not  to  wash  all  the  seed  into  a  heap  or  down  into  crev- 
ices near  the  rim  of  the  pot.  Good  drainage  must  also  be 
provided,  and  sufficient  air  must  be  given  to  prevent  the 
damping  off  of  the  young  plants.  As  soon  as  the  young 
plants  are  strong  enough  to  be  handled  they  should  be  pot- 
ted off  in  small  pots.  The  cinerarias  require  plenty  of  pot 
room,  and  this  necessitates  the  shifting  into  larger  pots  be- 
fore they  are  thoroughly  pot-bound.  Green  flies  and  other 
insects  are  very  fond  of  the  cineraria,  and  a  very  good  way 
to  keep  them  clean  is  to  put  tobacco  stems  on  the  shelf 
around  and  about  the  pots.  They  will  bloom  in  five  and 
six-inch  pots,  and  when  the  buds  make  their  appearance  a 
little  liquid  manure  will  help  the  plants  very  much.  Ciner- 
arias make  also  fine  blooming  plants  for  the  garden,  and 
may  be  had  in  bloom  during  the  entire  summer,  if  they 
are  planted  out  while  they  are  in  vigorous  condition  in 
early  spring,  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  over. 


CjEf^EAb  C(rOPS. 


Hot  Water  for  Wheat  Smut. 

We  gave  some  months  ago  an  account  of  the  hot  water 
treatment  of  seed  grain  to  prevent  smut  as  a  proposed  sub- 
stitute for  bluestoning.  As  it  is  now  approaching  seed 
time  it  will  be  well  to  renew  the  suggestion  that  a  trial  be 
made  in  this  State  of  the  hot  water  treatment.  We  find 
the  following  in  the  Dixon  Tribune  of  last  week: 

Smut  in  wheat  is  one  of  the  greatest  trials  with  which 
the  average  farmer  has  to  contend.  Copper  sulphate,  bet- 
ter known  as  bluestone,  is  generally  used  to  prevent  smut, 
as  by  soaking  the  grain  in  a  strong  solution  the  germs  or 
spores  of  the  fungus  are  destroyed.  During  the  past  few 
seasons  very  little  of  the  wheat  has  been  free  from  smut, 
and  in  the  hope  of  learning  of  a  more  satisfactory  method, 
J.  N.  Garnett  recently  wrote  to  E.  J.  Wickson  of  the  State 
University.  That  gentleman  forwarded  him  a  Government 
bulletin  describing  the  new  Jensen  or  hot  water  method,  a 
portion  of  which  we  copy. 

This  method,  discovered  by  J.  L.  Jensen,  of  Denmark, 
in  1887,  consists  in  immersing  the  seed,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  infected  with  smut,  for  a  few  minut's  in  scalding 
water.  The  temperature  must  be  such  as  to  kill  the  smut 
spores,  and  the  immersion  must  not  be  prolonged  so  that 
the  heat  would  injure  the  germinative  power  of  the  seed. 
If  the  water  is  at  a  temperature  of  I32X°  F.,  the  spores 
will  be  killed,  and  yet  the  immersion,  it  not  prolonged  be- 
yond 15  minutes,  will  not  in  the  least  injure  the  seed.  The 
temperature  must  be  allowed  to  vary  but  very  little  from 
132°,  in  no  case  rising  higher  than  135^^°,  or  falling  below 
130°.  To  insure  these  conditions  when  treating  large 
quantities  of  seed,  the  following  suggestions  are  offered: 

Provide  two  large  vessels — as  two  kettles  over  a  fire,  or 
boilers  on  a  cook  stove,  the  first  containing  warm  water 
(say  1 10°  to  130°),  the  second  containing  scalding  water 
(i35J°)-  The  first  is  for  the  purpose  of  warming  the  seed 
preparatory  to  dipping  into  the  second.  Unl»»ss  this  pre- 
caution is  taken  it  will  be  difficult  to  keep  the  water  in  the 
second  vessel  at  a  proper  temperature. 

The  seed  which  is  to  be  treated  must  be  placed,  a  half 
bushel  or  more  at  a  time,  in  a  closed  vessel  that  will  allow 
free  entrance  and  exit  of  water  on  all  sides.  For  this  pur- 
pose a  bushel  basket  made  of  heavy  wire  could  be  used, 
with  which  spread  wire  netting,  say  12  meshes  to  the  inch, 
or  an  iron  frame  could  be  made  at  a  trifling  cost,  over 
which  the  wire  netiing  could  be  stretched.  This  would 
allow  the  water  to  pass  freely  and  yet  prevent  the  passage 
of  the  seed.  A  sack  made  of  loosely  woven  material  (as 
gunny  sack)  could  perhaps  be  used  instead  of  the  wire 
basket.  A  perforated  tin  vessel  is  in  some  respects  prefer- 
able to  any  of  the  above. 

Now  dip  the  basket  of  seed  in  the  first  vessel;  after  a 
moment  lift  it;  and,  when  the  water  has  for  the  most  part 
escaped,  plunge  it  into  the  water  again,  repeating  the 
operation  several  times.  The  ohject  of  the  lifting  and 
plunging,  to  which  should  be  added  a  rotary  motion,  is  to 
bring  every  grain  in  contact  with  the  hot  water.  Less  than 
a  minute  is  required  for  this  preparatory  treatment,  after 
which  plunge  the  basket  of  seed  into  the  second  vessel.  If 
the  thermometer  indipates  that  the  temperature  of  the 
water  is  falling,  pour  in  hot  water  until  it  is  elevated  to 
I32j°.  If  it  should  rise  higher  than  132°,  add  small  quan- 
tities of  C0I4  water,    This  will  doubtless  be  the  most  sim- 


ple method  of  keeping  the  proper  temperature  and  requires 
only  the  addition  of  two  small  vessels,  one  for  cold  and  one 
for  boiling  water. 

Steam,  conducted  into  the  second  vessel  by  a  pipe  pro- 
vided with  a  stopcock,  answers  even  better,  both  for  heating 
the  water  and  elevating  the  temperature  from  time  to  time. 

The  basket  of  seed  should,  very  shortly  after  its  immer- 
sion, be  lifted  and  then  plunged  and  agitated  in  the  manner 
described  above;  and  the  operation  should  be  repeated 
eight  or  ten  times  during  the  immersion,  which  should  be 
continued  15  minutes.  In  this  way  every  portion  of  the 
seed  will  be  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  scalding  water. 
Immediately  after  its  removal  dash  cold  water  over  it  or 
plunge  it  into  a  vessel  of  cold  water  and  then  spread  out  to 
dry.  Another  portion  can  be  treated  similarly,  and  so  on 
until  all  the  seed  has  been  disinfected.  Before  thoroughly 
dry,  the  seed  can  be  sown;  but  it  may  be  thoroughly  dried 
and  stored  if  desired. 

The  important  precautions  to  be  taken  are  as  follows: 
(i)  Maintain  the  proper  temperature  of  the  water  (132^°  F.), 
in  no  case  allowing  it  to  rise  higher  than  135°  or  to  fall  be- 
low 130°.  This  will  not  be  difficult  to  do  if  a  reliable  ther- 
mometer is  used  and  hot  or  cold  water  be  dipped  into  the 
vessel  as  the  falling  or  rising  temperature  demands.  Im- 
mersion 15  minutes  will  not  then  injure  the  seed.  (2)  See 
that  the  volume  of  scalding  water  is  much  greater  (at  least 
six  or  eight  times)  than  that  of  the  seed  treated  at  any  one 
time.  (3)  Never  fill  the  basket  or  sack  containing  the 
seed  entirely  full,  but  always  leave  room  for  the  grain  to 
move  about  freely.  (4)  Leave  the  seed  in  the  second  ves- 
sel of  water  15  minutes. 

[The  reader  will  see  that  the  above  method  of  using  hot 
water  is  only  suitable  to  treatment  of  rather  small  amounts 
of  seed  wheat.  If  experiments  are  made  this  year  with 
such  small  heating  receptacles  as  are  at  hand  and  the  re- 
sult is  satisfactory,  it  will  be  easy  enough  to  devise 
appliances  for  heating  on  a  large  scale  another  year, — Ed. 
Press. 


Pl^HE  XrR'^ationist. 


Development  of  the  West  Side  of  Fresno  Gonnty. 

J.  H.  Harding  writes  to  the  Yxt%vio  Expositor  ^%  follows  : 
Having  just  made  a  short  prospecting  tour  over  a  portion 
of  the  county  lying  west  of  White's  bridge  and  Mendota,  I 
am  prepared  to  state  that  the  experimental  tests  made  in 
plant  and  trae  growth  on  that  side  in  the  past  two  years 
have  fully  demonstrated  the  fact  that  with  the  magic  touch 
of  water  upon  the  rich  soil  of  those  plains  future  wonders 
may  be  looked  for.  To  the  south  and  west  from  Mendota, 
and  contiguous  thereto,  lies  a  beautiful  stretch  of  as  rich 
land  as  can  be  found  anywhere,  even  in  California,  and  so 
level  and  even  in  character  that  it  cannot  only  be  very 
easily  watered,  but  is  susceptible  of  the  highest  state  of 
cultivation. 

In  going  southward  from  Mendota,  the  first  place  of 
noticeable  improvements  and  fine  tree  and  trim  growth  is 
Philip  Dengler's,  a  gentleman  who  has  taken  an  active  part 
in  the  development  of  the  West  Side  country,  and  has  also 
been  untiring  in  his  efforts  in  the  establishment  of  an  irri- 
gation district.  High  hopes  are  entertained  now  of  the 
speedy  consummation  of  their  plans  in  soon  getting  a  com- 
plete system  of  canals  ramifying  that  whole  country  since 
Dr.  Perrin's  return  from  London  with  the  good  news  that 
the  sale  of  bonds  for  the  district  are  as  good  as  negotiated. 
The  management  have  already  advertised  for  bids  for  a 
speedy  construction  of  the  entire  system,  which  it  is  esti- 
mated can  be  completed  within  a  year  from  beginning. 

Mr.  Dengler  has  been  trying  the  effiscts  of  a  little  water 
upon  his  trees,  vines  and  alfalfa,  procured  from  a  deep  well 
and  windmill;  and  even  with  so  limited  a  supply,  I  saw 
Carolina  poplar  cuttings  that  were  planted  last  spring,  and 
many  have  already  made  a  growth  of  as  much  as  eight  feet 
this  season  and  are  now  still  growing  strong  and  luxuriant. 
Figs  and  other  fruit  trees  have  made  as  strong  a  growth  as 
those  upon  our  subirrigated  lands  around  Fresno. 

His  vines,  now  of  three  season's  growth,  are  vigorous 
and  healthy  and  bore  a  fair  crop,  which  is  already  picked 
and  cured  and  ready  for  the  packer.  This  shows  conclu- 
sively that  they  ripen  much  earlier  than  around  Fresno. 
Alfalfa  that  he  planted  last  March  has  already  been  cut  six 
times,  and  to-day  is  knee  high  with  a  splendid  stand.  The 
Egyptian  corn  planted  in  May  made  a  splendid  growth 
and  a  fair  yield  without  any  irrigation  whatever.  He  has 
several  acres  of  it,  and  could  not  possibly  water  it  from  bis 
well.  Of  course  the  space  of  trees,  vines  and  alfalfa  is 
limited  to  a  few  acres,  but  it  shows  the  wonderful  effect  of 
a  little  water  upon  the  rich  soil. 

I  have  procured  samples  of  soil  and  artesian  water,  which 
I  will  send  to  the  State  University  for  analysis,  so  that 
those  having  land  in  the  artesian  belt  and  too  high  to  be 
reached  by  the  canal  system,  will  still  have  means  of  irri- 
gating their  lands  if  the  artesian  water  is  not  too  highly 
impregna  ed  with  detrimental  salts. 

From  Mr.  Dengler's  can  be  seen  dozens  of  claim 
shanties  and  some  quite  pretentious  houses  where  the 
possessors  are  holding  on  to  their  claims  like  "grim  death 
to  a  dead  nigger"  in  hopes  of  a  reward  in  the  rear  future 
for  their  pluck  and  energy,  and  I  will  say  right  here  that 
just  as  soon  as  water  is  wedded  to  the  soil  they  will  have 
mines  of  wealth. 

George  Rupert  pointed  out  to  me  a  beautiful  level  tract 
of  land  where  he  expects  to  realize  a  fortune  just  as  soon 
as  the  water  comes,  and  I  believe  almost  a  single  furrow 
plowed  round  it  would  hold  the  water  on  the  entire  piece, 
so  level  it  is. 

The  whole  country  seems  made  up  of  a  sedimentary  de- 
posit, and  is  as  deep  and  rich  as  can  be  found  anywhere, 
the  difference  being  the  land*  upon  the  lower  levels  s^re 
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shade  heavier  than  on  the  high  levels.  I  was  also  shown 
samples  of  gypsum  from  the  adjacent  hills  in  the  Coast 
Range,  where  the  quantity  is  unlimited,  and  Mr.  Dengler 
informs  me  he  can  supply  it  laid  down  in  carload  lots  in 
Fresno  for  $io  per  ton,  and  guarantee  its  good  quality. 
Here  is  a  chance  for  our  orchardisls,  vineyardists  and 
alfalfa  growers  to  increase  cheaply  their  crops  and  right  up 
their  lands  that  are  getting  so  strongly  alkalied  from  exces- 
sive irrigation,  and  rise  in  the  subwater  level  about  Fresno. 
Those  who  have  tried  this  gypsum  can  attest  to  the  bene- 
ficial efifects  from  its  use. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  magic  touch  of 
water  upon  those  West  Side  lands  will  produce  such  won- 
derful results  that  brain,  energy  and  muscle  will  convert 
what  now  seems  a  barren  waste  into  a  veritable  garden  of 
Eden. 

In  due  time,  specimens  of  productions,  soil,  gypsum, 
fossils,  petrifactions  and  curios  from  this  new  part  of 
Fresno  county  will  be  obtained  and  placed  in  the  collection 
of  exhibits  by  the  commission  for  the  World's  Fair. 


She  JStock  *Y'^'^'^- 


Live  Stock  at  the  Petalama  Fair. 

To  THE  Editor: — On  Saturday  the  3d  inst.,  we  took  a 
trip  to  Petaluma  in  order  to  see  the  live  stock  on  exhibition 
at  the  fair  then  being  held.  There  were  about  130  head  of 
cattle,  representing  six  different  breeds. 

Bement  &  Son  had  their  well-known  herd  of  Ayrshires 
on  hand,  as  also  had  Dr.  Dixon  of  Sacramento,  11  head  of 
his  Polled  Angus  cattle,  in  good  condition,  being  the  most 
beefy-looking  lot  on  the  grounds.  Next  was  a  lot  of  some 
20  head  of  Red  Polled  cattle  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Meecham  and  Fritcli.  These  were  an  even,  all-alike  lot  of 
cattle,  and  in  nice  condition  throughout.  We  had  expected 
to  see  them  a  somewhat  heavier  class  of  cattle  than  we 
found  them  to  be  and  also  were  a  little  disappointed  in  not 
seeing  some  of  them  with  good,  big  bags  of  milk,  as  the 
breed  has  some  reputation  in  that  line,  but  suppose  this  is 
the  dry  time  of  the  year  with  cows,  as  well  as  grass.  For 
that  reason  we  probably  expected  more  than  the  circum- 
stances warranted. 

The  above  three  breeds  had  a  "walk  over"  as  regards  the 
premiums,  there  being  no  others  on  exhibition  of  the  same 
breeds  to  compete  with  them.  There  were  two  herds  of 
Jerseys,  one  belonging  to  Mr.  Geo.  D.  Campbell,  a  nice 
lot  on  the  whole,  and  the  other  to  Mr.  Ward.  The  latter 
herd  was  not  in  as  good  condition  as  the  former,  nor  as 
good  as  we  have  generally  seen  Mr  Ward's  cattle  looking, 
but  we  were  given  to  understand  that  he  had  left  some  of 
his  best  at  home  getting  ready  for  the  State  Fair. 

There  was  a  better  show  of  Holstein,  than  of  any  other 
breed,  the  majority  of  those  on  exhibition  being  in  good 
enough  condition  for  a  milking  breed  of  cattle  to  be  shown 
in.  Then  there  was  all  the  required  evidence  of  milk  in 
many  of  the  cows  and  heifers,  at  any  rate  there  were  some 
big  udders  among  them.  The  two  herds  belonged  re- 
spectively to  Messrs.  J.  H.  White  and  F.  H.  Burke. 

We  now  come  to  the  Shorthorns,  which  were  represented 
by  cattle  belonging  to  M.  D.  Hopkins  and  John  Lynch, 
both  of  Petaluma.  We  had  fully  expected  to  see  the 
Cotate  ranch  herd  represented,  but  in  this  we  were  dis- 
appointed. There  were  a  few  good  cattle  among  those  ex- 
hibited, but  on  the  whole  they  were  not  in  as  good  flesh  as 
visitors  generally  expect  to  see  such,  as  show  cattle,  neither 
was  the  lower  condition  atoned  for  in  any  way  by  a  single 
big  bag  of  milk  in  the  whole  lot. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  discussion  nowadays  about  the 
advisability  of  keeping  general-purpose  cows  or  special- 
purpose  COWS;  each  has  its  place  and  in  due  time  will  find 
it  wherever  wanted.  As  the  claim  of  general- purpose  is 
held  for  this  breed  when  the  dairy  qualities  have  been  en- 
couraged and  developed,  as  they  have  been  in  some  few 
herds,  there  should  be  a  show  of  either  milk  or  beef,  and 
occasionally  milk  and  beef  in  the  same  animal,  when  a 
public  exhibition  of  mature  animals  is  made. 

Evidently  the  exhibitors  ot  the  Petaluma  fair  do  not  put 
in  practice,  the  theory  which  some  put  foith, 
that  the  "feed  is  half  the  breed."  It  is  never- 
theless true  that  a  breed  will  quickly  deteriorate 
and  run  down  for  want  of  proper  feeding;  in  fact  there  is  no 
surer  way  of  breeding  out  the  thoroughbredness  of  a  herd. 

Thriftiness  is  a  cultivated  hereditarinessin  cattle,  brought 
about  by  selection  and  good  feeding  through  several  suc- 
cessive generations,  it  may  have  been  five  or  fifteen,  but  so 
easy  is  the  down  grade  to  travel  that  it  takes  but  one  or 
two  generations,  under  careless  management,  to  get  back 
to  the  original,  uncultivated  unthriftiness  of  the  scrub,  and 
that  of  the  worst  kind;  for  the  cultivated  plant  left  to  run 
wild  can  never  hold  its  own  with  one  of  the  same  species 
that  has  for  all  time  been  struggling  to  maintain  life  against 
the  aggressiveness  of  a  thousand  and  one  other  plants 
equally  hardy. 

Thus  it  is  with  animals  that  have  for  some  generations 
been  dependent  on  having  food  provided  for  them,  it  be- 
comes a  fixed  habit  in  the  breed,  whatever  it  is,  therefore, 
those  who  buy  good,  well-bred  cattle  of  any  breed,  that 
have  this  habit  bred  into  them,  should,  by  careful  selection 
in  breeding,  and  generous  keep,  (not  pampering,  as  for 
obesity)  endeavor  to  maintain  that  habit.  It  is  a  profitable 
one,  in  that  it  gives  a  good  return  for  food  consumed, 
which  is  the  end'aimed  for  by  all  good  breeders. 

DRAFT  HORSES. 

We  did  not  see  a  parade  of  all  the  horses  but  merely  the 
tail  end  of  the  Saturday. morning's  parade  of  the  premium 
horses. 

It  is  hard  work  to  find  out  and  see  all  the  horses  when 
shut  up  in  box  stalls,  but  in  company  with  one  of  our  best 
importers  and  breeders  of  this  class  of  stock,  we  tried  our 
best  to  do  10,  but  in  vain,  as  we  were  afterward  told.  Having 
no  guide  or  instructor  in  the  shape  of  a  catalogue,  there  is 


no  wonder  if  we  did  miss  seeing  some  of  the  best,  our  in- 
formant said.  However,  considering  the  reputation  the 
district  has  had  for  such  a  number  of  years,  we  did  expect 
to  see  a  better  and  larger  show  of  heavy  horses,  especially 
of  brood  mares  and  young  horses  bred  in  the  district. 
There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  about  them  being  there. 
Would  that  their  owners  would  bring  them  out  in  true  show- 
yard  form  and  help  to  sustain  the  reputation  of  the  district 
as  having  a  larger  number  of  good  draft  horses  in  propor- 
tion to  the  size  and  population,  than  any  other  in  the 
State.  There  were  a  few  good  imported  stallions,  of  the 
Shire,  Clydesdale,  Percheron  and  Suffolk  Punch  breeds. 

The  last  named  appears  to  find  favor  among  farmers 
wherever  tried,  as  a  strong,  active  horse  for  all  kinds  of 
work  on  farm  or  road.  He  is  equally  at  home  in  deep  or  light 
plowing,  at  heavy  pulling  or  in  long  journeys  with  a  load 
behind  him,  to  the  farmer,  standinfi  in  the  same  relation  to 
a  general-purpose  horse  among  horses  as  the  Shorthorn 
does  in  cattle.  There  is  vitality,  size  and  action,  with 
some  spare  strength  for  extraordinary  occasions,  which  all 
work-horses  should  have  in  their  respective  labors. 

THE  JOURNEY  THERE  AND  BACK. 

We  were  very  much  pleased  with  this  part  of  the  day's 
pleasure,  and  noted  with  some  degree  of  interest  the  signs, 
here  and  there,  of  development  in  the  dairy  husbandry,  but 
especially  in  that  most  profitable  branch  of  selling  milk. 
On  our  return  journey  in  the  evening  we  counted  milkcans 
enough  on  the  boat  to  hold  over  1000  gallons  coming  to 
San  Francisco. 

This  amount  of  milk  is  probably  from  not  less  than  1000 
cows,  but  more  likely  1200,  which  have  to  be  fed  and  pro- 
vided for  with  milk-producing  food. 

Some  efforts  in  this  direction  were  shown  forth  in  sundry 
patches  of  corn  and  beets  growing  on  the  choicest  pieces  of 
land.  We  cannot  say  that  any  piece  we  saw  of  either  crop 
looked  as  if  it  had  been  done  justice  to  in  management. 
'The  man  with  the  hoe"  evidently  had  not  been  there  in 
any  profitable  form,  and  the  ground  had  all  the  appearance, 
as  far  as  could  be  seen  from  a  moving  train,  of  not  having 
had  that  "  stirring  up  "  which  is  necessary  to  not  only  pre- 
vent the  growth  of  weeds,  but  to  conserve  moisture  for  the 
growing  crop. 

The  corn  was  planted  too  close  by  one  half  or  more  for 
growing  to  the  best  advantage  in  both  quantity  and  qual- 
ity. By  planting  in  rows  farther  apart,  and  a  little  thinner 
in  the  rows,  a  crop  would  be  produced  with  taller  and 
thicker  stalks,  green  to  the  ground,  and  producing  some 
ears  which,  when  well  formed,  is  the  right  time  to  feed  the 
whole  crop.  At  this  stage  of  growth  it  is  sweeter  and  more 
nutritious,  weight  for  weight,  than  at  any  other  previous 
time,  and  much  superior  to  the  dried  up,  brown-at-the-bot- 
tom-looking  stuff  one  so  frequently  sees  being  fed  out. 

The  beets  also  appeared  to  lack  development  in  growth 
for  the  same  reason — that  of  being  too  thick  on  the  ground. 
As  the  late  Mr.  Mechi  used  to  say  when  advocating  the 
thin  seeding  of  wheat,  "  There  is  no  greater  enemy  to  a 
wheat  plant  than  another  wheat  plant."  So  it  is  in  a  meas- 
ure with  beets,  all  plants  of  the  same  kind  requiring  similar 
food.  Yet  we  prefer  to  except  weeds,  considering  them  the 
worst  enemies,  and  they  should  not  have  a  chance  to  get 
above  ground  among  a  crop  of  beets  in  the  dry,  summer 
climate  of  California. 

Another  great  fault  is  putting  in  the  crop  too  early',  before 
the  heaviest  of  the  rains  are  over,  and  these,  falling  upon 
the  newly-planted  ground,  start  the  weeds,  which  will 
flourish  above  all  things  else  in  damp,  cool  weather,  when 
it  is  difficult  to  kill  them  when  one  tries  to  do  so.  If  the 
ground  is  kept  in  such  a  state  of  thorough  cultivation  early 
in  the  spring,  so  as  to  check  all  growth  of  weeds  by  stirring 
the  ground  and  killing  them  soon  after  the  seed  is  sprouted, 
after  the  last  plowing,  there  will  be  little,  if  any,  trouble, 
with  weeds  among  the  young  beet  plants  when  most  diffi- 
cult to  handle.  Visitor. 
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Caltivation  for  Moisture. 

HuENEME,  Ventura  Co.,  Sept.  5,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor: — "Cultivating  for  moisture"  is  a  sub- 
ject to  which  I  have,  from  necessity,  given  both  thought 
and  experiment.  Within  my  experience  it  is  a  matter  on 
which  most  California  farmers  go  it  blind,  and  I  have  been 
obliged  to  work  it  out  in  some  detail.  I  believe  my  con- 
clusions to  be  correct,  but  they  may  at  least  be  suggestive 
and  help  to  clear  up  the  mind  of  some  confused  seeker  after 
truth  in  this  matter. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning:  I  believe  in  deep-plowing 
for  all  soils,  light  and  heavy.  Not  necessarily  throwing 
over  with  the  mold-board,  but  breaking  and  loosening  the 
soil  and  letting  in  the  air  to  a  depth  never  less  than  nine 
inches;  better  15  or  20.  If  this  be  done  early  in  the  season 
every  drop  of  rain  is  taken  up  as  it  falls,  and,  besides  the 
chemical  benefit  of  the  aerating,  the  moisture  is  all  ab- 
sorbed. Whatever  the  nature  of  the  soil,  early  deep-plow- 
ing stores  up  moisture.  Then,  having  gotten  the  moisture 
in  the  soil,  the  next  step  is  to  retain  as  much  as  possible 
through  the  dry  season. 

Firm  soil,  whatever  its  nature,  retains  moisture  better 
than  loose  soil,  and  the  more  solid  the  ground  is  in  April, 
the  better  will  it  hold  moisture  through  the  summer.  But 
as  even  the  most  compact  soil  will  lose  largely  through 
evaporation  this  must  be  prevented,  as  far  as  may  be,  by 
some  covering  or  mulch,  and  the  most  convenient  mulch  is 
a  layer  of  the  soil  itself.  The  efficacy  of  this  layer  in  pre- 
venting evaporation  is  inversely,  as  its  porosity;  if  the  soil 
be  heavy,  adobe  in  nature,  and  in  fine  tilth,  a  shallow  layer 
is  enough;  if  lumpy,  or  loose  and  light,  the  mulch  layer 
must  be  deeper.  Right  here  comes  in  much  of  the  con- 
fusion in  discussing  this  subject.  The  loose  top  soil  or 
mulch  is  not  active  soil  at  all,  it  is  a  mere  blanket;  the 
active  soil  in  which  the  plant  does  its  growing  is  the  firm 


bed  of  moist  soil  below  the  mulch.  Once  the  rains  are 
over,  the  cultivator  ought  never  to  disturb  this  moist  soil, 
unless  it  be  to  cut  off  a  slice  to  be  converted  into  mulch,  or, 
in  sandy  soils,  to  prevent  hardpan;  but  the  cultivator  ought 
to  stir  the  mulch  or  blanket  soil  just  as  often  as  there  is 
any  tendency  on  its  part  to  run  into  or  become  part  of  the 
moist  soil  below  it,  for  thereby  the  blanket  becomes  too 
thin. 

To  my  mind  there  is  no  question  of  the  great  benefit  of 
early  deep-plowing.  The  points  which  depend  on  soil 
quality  and  call  for  judgment  are:  i,  the  settling  of  the 
ground  to  compact  it;  2,  the  thickness  of  the  mulch  layer, 
and  3,  the  tendency  of  this  mulch  layer  to  compact  with 
the  moist  soil  below  it. 

First.  Packing  to  retain  moisture.  The  firmer  the 
ground  the  better  it  retains  moisture,  but  if  too  firm  roots 
cannot  penetrate  it  freely  and  secure  the  air  necessary  to 
their  growth.  The  practical  aim  is  to  get  it  just  so  solid 
that  it  will  not  retard  root  growth.  In  clayey  soils  the  rain 
alone  will  sometimes  settle  the  soil  too  much,  and  it  must 
be  loosened  up  for  the  roots'  sake.  Loamy  and  sandy  soils 
nearly  always  require  artificial  packing.  The  California 
farmer  is  prone  to  secure  this  solidity  by  shallow  plowing. 
This  gives  him  the  desired  solidity,  but  he  loses  the  chem- 
ical benefit  of  oxygen  and  his  ground  fails  to  absorb  much 
rainfall,  and  sometimes  in  stiff  soils  his  seedbed  is  too  dense 
for  the  young  roots. 

Occasionally  he  tries  deep-plowing,  but  follows  it  by  the 
same  harrowing  that  followed  the  shallow  work.  This 
leaves  his  soil  too  loose  and  it  dries  out  rapidly.  In  my 
opinion,  the  absence  of  the  splitting  action  of  frost  in  this 
State  renders  deep-plowing  of  the  greatest  value,  but,  be- 
fore evaporation  begins  for  good,  the  soil  must  be  firm  and 
solid  to  carry  the  moisture. 

Second.  The  top  mulch  layer.  In  heavy  soils  worked 
fine  a  very  shallow  layer  of  soil  is  enough,  but  as  the  soil 
lightens  and  becomes  sandy,  this  layer  must  be  deeper  be- 
cause such  soil  is  much  more  porous.  Sandy  loam  is,  in 
my  experience,  a  very  difficult  soil  to  handle  in  this  re- 
spect. The  mulch  is  extremely  porous  and  I  have  had  the 
moist  soil  hardpan  under  a  top  mulch  layer  six  inches  deep. 
My  present  plan  is  to  begin  the  summer  with  a  three-inch 
mulch,  as  near  as  may  be,  and  then  cultivate  alternately 
deep  and  shallow.  The  deep  cultivation  breaks  the  form- 
ing hardpan  and  the  next  shallow  drive  compacts  it  again, 
some  of  the  soil  going  back  to  the  moist  ground,  some  be- 
coming mulch.  In  this  way,  hardpan  can  be  prevented 
until  September  and  often  later.  To  cultivate  such  soil  at 
one  depth,  either  deep  or  shallow,  invariably  makes  hard- 
pan  at  that  depth.  Heavy  soils  do  not  hardpan  in  this  way, 
and  with  them  the  mulch  can  be,  and  indeed  must  be,  kept 
distinct  from  the  moist  soil  by  cultivation. 

Third.  Preserving  the  mulch  layer.  In  sandy,  light 
soils  the  tendency  is  for  the  moist  soil  to  hardpan  below 
the  mulch  layer;  in  heavy  soils,  the  tendency  is  for  the 
mulch  layers  to  run  into  and  become  part  of  the  moist  soil. 
Summer  cultivation  in  the  former  must  be  directed  mainly 
to  preventing  hardpan;  in  the  latter,  to  keeping  the  top 
layer  loose  and  free  from  the  moist  ground  below.  It  ought 
therefore  to  be  done  as  often  as  either  of  these  ends 
require. 

All  this  is  entirely  independent  of  weed  growth.  Weeds 
are  the  worst  moisture  thieves  of  all,  and,  as  a  rule,  but  not 
always,  they  are  a  good  guide  in  the  work;  but  killing 
weeds  and  preserving  or  securing  moisture  are  in  them- 
selves entirely  distinct  processes.  As  the  seasons  go  in  this 
State,  the  two  processes  can  generally  be  combined.  My 
own  practice  is  to  plow  deep  before  Christmas,  and  then, 
whenever  the  weeds  show,  cross  the  land  with  a  cultivator 
carrying  V-shaped  weed  knives.  These  kill  the  weeds  and 
settle  the  soil,  and  generally,  but  not  always,  by  the  time 
the  rains  are  over  the  ground  is  left  clean  of  weeds  and  of 
the  right  solidity,  with  a  dry  top  layer  of  two  or  three 
inches.  In  preparing  for  broadcast  grain,  it  is  often 
necessary  to  cross  perfectly  clean  soil  in  order  to  settle  it 
to  the  necessary  firmness,  and  if  it  be  early  grain,  a  good 
harrowing  when  about  six  inches  high  will  both  prune  and 
help  the  shoots  and  tend  to  preserve  the  desired  mulch. 
On  late  grain  the  risk  of  a  norther  makes  the  treatment 
dangerous,  but  if  one  is  sure  a  norther  will  not  come,  or  is 
willing  to  take  the  risk,  he  will  find  that  such  a  harrowing 
will  do  great  good. 

Spring  plowing,  especially  late  spring  plowing  in  Cali- 
fornia, is,  in  my  opinion,  extremely  bad  practice.  The  soil 
is  left  solid  through  the  rains  when  it  ought  to  be  porous, 
and  is  loosened  up  when  it  ought  to  be  solid.  It  can  be 
immediately  packed  again,  but  nothing  can  bring  back  the 
rain  that  has  run  off  and  would  have  soaked  in  had  the 
ground  been  loose  and  open.  A.  Guillou. 

[A  very  clear  and  satisfactory  statement;  let  us  continue 
this  discussion  of  principles  and  practice.  Nothing  could 
be  more  interesting  or  industrially  valuable. — Ed.  Press.] 


The  Chino  beet  sugar  factory,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  has 
turned  out  this  year  2,870,059  pounds  of  sugar.  Of  this 
quantity  516,000  pounds  was  from  the  syrups  of  1891,  and 
the  balance  was  from  this  year's  beet  crop,  2,352,059 
pounds.  About  one-half  of  the  entire  quantity  is  crude 
sugar,  which  will  run  between  80  or  90  per  cent  sugar. 
Upon  this  the  Government  pays  ili  cents  per  pound 
bounty.  The  other  one-half  is  raw  sugar  that  has  gone 
through  a  centrifugal  machine.  From  present  indications, 
this  year's  beet  crop  will  amount  to  about  50,000  tons.  For 
every  ton  the  prower  will  receive  on  an  average  $4.50. 
This  year  40,000  acres  have  been  planted  to  sugar  beets, 
as  against  2700  last  year.  This  year  the  beets  run  about 
15  per  cent  sugar,  as  against  13  per  cent  last  year. 


J.  E.  Shaffer,  of  the  La  Punta  Salt  Works,  San  Diego 
County,  has  shipped  twenty  tons  of  stock  salt  to  an  ice 
company  at  Riverside  and  fifty  tons  to  San  Diego,  during 
the  last  month.  Orders  have  been  received  for  thirty  tons 
of  salt  to  be  used  in  fish-packing  at  San  Diego.  The  salt 
is  shipped  from  La  Punta  to  San  Diego  by  sloop. 
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The  Swallow  Sings. 

Written  for  the  Ruhal  Peess  by  Lillian  H.  Shuby. 

I  have  just  found  out  that  the  swallow  sings. 
I  had  never  known  that  this  common  bird, 
In  the  tender  twilights,  might  be  heard 

As  he  cleaves  the  air  with  his  pointed  wings. 
Always  and  ever  the  song  for  me 
Was  the  song  of  the  richest  melody. 

I  had  always  felt  as  I  upward  pressed, 

On  the  heights  alone  could  my  heart  find  rest. 

But  I  have  found  out  that  commonplace  things 
Are  fraught  with  the  purpose  of  life  and  zest; 

And  full  of  the  joy  that  striving  brings, 
Even  lowly  ways  are  lovely  and  blest. 
There's  many  a  pause  where  my  heart  can  rest; 

I  have  just  found  out  that  the  swallow  sings. 


Irony. 

I  set  ray  gaze  upon  two  stars  that  seemed 
Twin  orbs  of  equal  flame  in  heaven's  dark  height, 

So  close  with  interblended  rays  they  beamed 
From  the  deep  dome  of  night. 

"O  happy  stars,"  I  thought,  "like  this  to  bide 
Though  mighty  changes,  lovingly  withstood, 

Companioned  each  of  each,  whate'er  betide, 
In  silver  sisterhood!" 

Then  sounded  to  my  sense,  from  night's  great  thrall ; 

"  On  either  star,  this  hour,  there  dwells  a  race 
That  knows  not  if  the  other  lives  at  all. 

So  vast  their  sundering  spacel" 

— Edgar  Fawcett. 


Sky -Rain. 

Far  on  the  meadow  the  grass-blades  are  crying; 
Hark!  in  the  valley  the  hlies'  low  sighing! 
Vain  is  my  watering,  lost  my  endeavor;— 
Thirsty,  our  roses  go  drooping  forever. 

Sweet  rain!  Sky-rain! 
Descend  in  thy  beauty,  O  gracious  sky  rainl 

Gray,  on  th?  mountains  thy  swirls  are  created, 
Silvery  veils  in  the  lowlands  awaited, 
Fall  in  your  softness,  ethereal  showers! 
Visit  us,  pity  our  August-burnt  flowers, 

Scorched  on  the  plain ; 
With  rescue  and  healing,  O  come,  dewy  rain! 

Bring  us  the  sweetness  of  regions  supernal, 
Pure  as  the  shining  of  planets  eternal! 
Fail  us  not,  leave  us  not,  quivering  gFasses, 
Parched  umo  death  on  Earth's  dreary  morasses! 

We  suffer  in  vain. 
Unless  thou  refresh  us,  O  blessed  sky-rain. 

Rivers  of  Grace,  glimmer  on  from  the  mountains, 
Fed  at  celestial,  mysterious  fountains! 
Human  expedients  fail  in  our  sorrow. 
Feeble,  to-day,— the  mirage  of  to-morrow; 

But  thou  dost  remain, 
A  permanent  blessing,  O  pearly  sky-rain. 

Life  has  its  deserts  all  burning  and  glaring, 
Torrid  with  bitterness  past  our  own  bearing; 
Fall  on  us  faintly,  like  shadows  of  even! 
Cool  our  hot  faces,  sweet  Spirit  of  Heaven! 

O  silent  sky-rain! 
Our  souls  are  athirst  for  thee,  precious  sky-rain! 

— Caroline  D.  Swan. 


The  Sexton's  Story. 

For  some  time  I  had  heard  the  ominous 
muttering  of  the  distant  thunder,  but  had 
been  so  absorbed  with  the  beauties  of  the 
scenery  that  I  had  not  realized  the  fast  ap- 
proaching shower  till  the  first  great  drops 
which  herald  the  coming  tempest  pattered 
around  me,  now  and  then  one  striking  me 
and  going  through  my  thin  summer  coat. 

I  looked  up  and  saw  that  I  was  just  pass- 
ing the  gate  of  a  country  cemetery,  and  a 
short  distance  from  the  gate  I  espied  a 
clump  of  trees,  under  which  I  thought  I 
might  find  temporary  shelter  from  the  dash 
of  rain  that  I  knew  would  soon  be  upon  me. 

Passing  through  the  gate,  I  went  up  the 
pathway  a  short  distance  and  discovered  a 
rustic  house  in  the  centre  of  the  group  of 
trees  which  I  had  seen  from  the  road,  i 
started  toward  this  house,  when  a  flash  of 
lightning  nearly  blinded  me. 

When  I  recovered  from  the  shock,  the 
clouds  had  gathered  so  thickly  that  I  peered 
into  darkness  as  I  approached  the  rustic 
house.  As  I  was  entering  the  door  an  ap 
parent  apparition  arose  before  me,  and  I 
started  ba^k  at  the  sight  of  an  old  man,  all 
in  white,  with  a  long,  snow-white  beard  and 
hollow  eyes,  who  looked  as  if  he  might  be 
the  tenant  of  one  of  the  old  graves  near  by. 

Hut  a  welcome  from  him,  uttered  in  a  very 
pleasant  voice,  reassured  me,  and  I  entered 
just  as  the  shower  burst  in  all  its  fury. 

As  I  took  a  seat  beside  the  old  man,  he 
said : 

"  Rather  a  dismal  place  to  be  caught  in  a 
thunder  shower,  isn't  it?" 

"  Well,  yes,"  I  answered,  "  it  is  so.  I  am 
t'l  ifl  I  have  company.  But  how  happened 
vf;ii  to  be  here  at  this  time?  if  I  may  ask." 

"  Why,  certainly  you  may  ask  such  a 
■  I'lesiinn.  I  am  here  to  prepare  a  place  for 
''r,z  (if  my  tenants.  You  see  I  have  been 
'■<f  this  cemetery  for  40  years,  and  I 


have  come  to  look  upon  all  the  inmates  as 
my  tenants." 

I  looked  a  little  way  from  where  we  sat, 
and  the  pile  of  fresh  earth  indicated  the 
place  where  he  had  made  preparation  for 
the  new  tenant. 

Another  blinding  flash  of  lightning  made 
me  involuntarily  start,  and  as  the  peal  of 
thunder  which  followed  died  away,  I  said: 

"  Forty  years!  that's  a  long  time.  I  sup- 
pose you  could  tell  some  interesting  stories 
from  your  experience  here  ?" 

"Yes,"  answered  the  old  sexton;  "  if  I 
had  the  faculty  of  story-telling  I  could  find 
enough  to  make  many  stories." 

"  Whose  grave  are  you  making  ready 
now  ?"  I  queried. 

"  Mrs.  Trescott's,"  he  said,  in  a  musing 
manner,  and  I  asked: 

"  And  who  might  Mrs.  Trescott  be  ?  " 

The  old  sexton  sat  in  a  study  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  replied: 

"Who  was  Mrs.  Trescott?  Well,  I'll 
have  to  begin  at  the  beginning.  Sixty  years 
ago  Thomas  and  Robert  Edmunds  came  to 
this  town  from  England.  The  two  men 
were  brothers  and  had  married  sisters 
Thomas,  the  eldest,  was  a  widower  with  one 
daughter,  three  years  of  age.  Robert's  wife 
was  an  invalid,  and  their  family  consisted  ot 
a  son,  also  three  years  old. 

"  These  two  brothers  built  those  two 
house  that  you  can  get  a  glimpse  of  over 
the  tops  of  the  trees  yonder.  "The  houses 
stand  side  by  side,  and  in  the  rear  between 
the  two  stands  a  gardener's  house,  where 
lived  Richard  Trescott,  a  gardener  whom 
the  Edmunds  brothers  had  brought  with 
them  from  England.  Richard  Trescott's 
wife  was  a  thorough  lady,  and  they  had  one 
son,  Richard,  Jr.,  four  years  of  age. 

"The  two  brothers  built  the  large  woolen 
mill  which  you  passed  just  below  here,  and 
for  many  years  the  business  went  on.  The 
brothers  intended  that  Edward  and  Alice 
should  wed  at  an  early  age,  and  the  property 
thus  be  kept  in  the  family. 

"  Richard  Trescott  had  been  gardener  for 
the  family  for  many  years  in  England,  and 
had  succeeded  his  father,  and  so  he  had 
grown  up  with  the  brothers.  It  was  only 
natural,  therefore,  that  little  Richard  should 
be  the  playmate  of  Edward  and  Alice. 

"  All  was  well  for  several  years,  but  when 
the  cousins  wete  12  or  13  years  of  age  a 
slight  trouble  commenced.  Edward  had  a 
hasty  temper  and  an  overbearing  disposi 
tion,  and  so,  on  account  of  his  superior 
standing  and  the  knowledge  that  Alice  was 
his  intended  wife,  a  jealousy  was  aroused  by 
the  strong  friendship  between  Alice  and 
Richard,  and  this  jealousy  had  frequent  out- 
bursts. 

"  Young  Richard  was  a  manly  fellow,  and 
stood  Edward's  insults  in  a  calm  and  quiet 
manner,  never  resenting  any  of  his  indig- 
nities. 

"  Matters  went  on  thus  until  Edward  and 
Alice  were  16,  and  by  this  time  the  young 
man  had  become  so  exasperated  that  he 
told  his  father  of  the  state  of  afifairs  Thomas 
was  soon  informed,  and  a  stormy  scene  en- 
sued. The  result  was  that  Richard  Trescott 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  employment  of  the 
brothers  and  so  leave  the  town. 

"Soon  after  this,  Thomas,  the  elder 
brother  was  taken  seriously  ill  and,  fearing 
that  he  might  not  live  to  see  the  union  of  his 
daughter  and  her  cousin,  he  endeavored,  by 
the  most  urgent  persuasion,  to  make  her 
promise  that  his  desire  should  be  realized  on 
her  2ist  birthday. 

"  For  a  long  time  the  girl  refused  to  com- 
ply with  this  demand,  but  at  length,  when  it 
became  evident  that  her  father  could  not  re- 
cover, she  consented. 

"  And  so  Thomas  died,  and  it  was  under- 
stood that  his  will  provided  that  in  case 
Alice  died  before  she  was  21,  her  half  of  the 
property  should  go  to  Edward,  and  in  case 
she  passed  her  21st  birthday  without  marry- 
ing her  cousin  he  would  take  the  property 
the  same. 

"  As  Edward  grew  older  he  showed  signs 
of  dissipation,  and  after  a  few  years  it  be- 
came a  common  thing  for  him  to  go  home  at 
a  late  hour  in  the  night,  very  much  under 
the  influence  of  liquor.  A  path  ran  up 
through  the  cemetery  where  that  driveway 
is,  and  this  made  a  short  route  from  the  vil- 
lage below  to  the  Edmunds  mansions  on  the 
hill.  This  path  Edward  used  to  travel  when 
returning  from  the  village. 

"  As  Alice's  2 1  St  birthday  drew  near  Ed- 
ward became  anxious  for  the  wedding,  and 
it  was  said  that  when  partially  intoxicated  he 
urged  Alice  to  set  the  wedding-day  a  year 
sooner,  and  made  himself  so  obnoxious  that 
it  was  only  her  promise  to  her  dead  father 
that  prevented  a  positive  rejection. 

"  At  length  the  time  drew  near  for  the  im- 
portant event.  Just  a  week  before  Alice's 
birthday  I  had  dug  that  grave  by  the  side  of 
the  path  where  that  tall  monument  stands.  I 
finished  the  digging  just  before  night,  for 


the  burial  was  to  take  place  early  the  next 
forenoon. 

"  During  the  night  we  had  a  heavy  thun- 
der shower,  and  in  the  morning  when  I  came 
down  everything  looked  unusually  bright  in 
the  clear  morning  sunlight.  I  came  up  the 
path  and  started  back  in  astonishment  to  see 
a  man  lying  in  the  bottom  of  the  grave.  On 
close  examination,  it  proved  to  be  Edward — 
dead.  He  had  probably  wandered  aside 
from  the  path  in  the  darkness,  and  falling, 
his  head  had  struck  the  opposite  side  of  the 
grave,  breakiner  his  neck. 

"  I  hurried  down  to  the  village  for  help, 
and  there  I  found  great  excitement  prevail- 
ing. Squire  Edmunds'  mansion  had  been 
struck  by  lightning  the  night  before,  and 
both  the  old  gentleman  and  his  invalid  wife 
had  been  killed.  One  chimney  was  de- 
molished and  the  end  of  the  mansion  badly 
shattered,  but  no  fire  was  discovered. 

"  We  carried  Edward  home,  and  the  three 
bodies  lay  in  state  till  the  day  of  the  funeral, 
when  all  were  buried  in  the  lot  over  there 
on  the  hill. 

"At  the  funeral,  Alice  was  accompanied 
by  a  fine-looking  young  man  who  was  a 
stranger  to  all  the  townspeople.  Many  con- 
jectures were  made  as  to  who  this  stranger 
might  be,  especially  as  he  rode  home  with 
Alice  in  the  Edmunds'  carriage. 

"The  next  day  after  the  funeral  Alice  re- 
ceived a  note  from  the  lawyer  summoning 
her  to  call  at  his  office. 

Good  morning,  Miss  Edmunds,'  said 
Lawyer  Atwood,  as  Alice  appeared  in  an- 
swer to  his  summons;  'I  beg  pardon  for 
intruding  in  the  midst  of  your  sorrow;  but 
there  is  a  matter  of  business  which  must  be 
attended  to  very  soon.  I  believe  your  21st 
birthday  will  occur  next  Monday,  will  it 
not?' 

"  'Yes,  sir,'  answered  Alice. 
"  '  And  I  suppose  you  understand  that  the 
desire  of  both  your  father  and  your  uncle 
was  that  you  and  your  cousin  Edward  should 
be  married,  and  so  keep  the  property  in  the 
family  ? ' 

"  '  I  do,'  Alice  replied. 

Now,'  continued  the  lawyer,  'your  Un- 
cle Robert's  will  provides  that  Edward  shall 
inherit  all  his  father's  property  at  the  age  of 
21.  In  case  he  died  before  that  age,  it 
should  come  into  your  possession  on  your 
2 1st  birthday.  That  gives  your  uncle's  half 
of  all  the  property  to  you  next  Monday. 
But  your  father's  share  stands  in  a  peculiar 
manner.  In  case  of  your  death  before  the 
age  of  21,  it  was  to  go  to  Edward;  that  part 
of  the  will  is  clear;  but  knowing  that  the 
objection  to  the  union  was  all  on  your  part, 
and  wishing  to  make  this  union  sure,  your 
father  intended  to  make  provisions  that  if 
you  passed  your  21st  birthday  without  mar- 
rying Edward,  the  property  should  pass  into 
his  hands.  Of  all  this  you  are  aware,  but 
your  father  also  willed  that  at  Edward's 
death  your  portion  of  the  property  which  he 
had  inherited  should  go  to  the  town  to  found 
a  hospital  and  a  public  library. 

" '  According  to  these  provisions,  you 
would  inherit  your  uncle's  part  of  the  prop- 
erty next  Monday,  and  your  father's  part 
would  go  to  the  town.' 

"  Here  the  lawyer  hesitated  a  moment  and 
then  continued: 

" '  I  don't  like  this  way  of  forcing  young 
people  to  marry  against  their  will,  and  I 
don't  think  a  promise  wrung  from  one  at 
such  a  time  as  your  promise  was  made, 
should  be  binding.  I  have  studied  your 
father's  will  carefully,  and  I  find  that  the 
language  used  in  the  document  leaves,  by  a 
technicality,  one  chance  for  you  to  acquire 
the  whole  property. 

"  'The  will  provides  that  if  you  pass  your 
2ist  birthday  "  without  marrying,"  the  prop- 
erty shall  go  to  your  cousin.  Now,  by  a 
slight  oversight,  it  does  not  specify  whom 
you  shall  marry.' 

"  And  with  a  pleasant  'good  morning,'  the 
lawyer  bowed  Miss  Alice  out. 

"  The  next  Sunday  there  was  a  quiet  wed 
ding  at  the  mansion  on  the  hill,  and  it  then 
transpired  that  the  young  stranger  was 
Richard  Trescott,  Jr. 

"And  so  the  property  was  kept  together, 
and  Richard  and  Alice  lived  in  the  old  house 
surrounded  by  a  family  of  boys  and  girls." 

Here  the  sexton  paused  and  appeared 
rapt  in  memory.  At  length  I  broke  his 
reverie  with  ihe  question: 
"And  so  the  new  grave  is  for  Alice?" 
"Yes,"  he  answered,  "for  Alice,  dear 
Alice.  It  was  her  last  request  of  me  that  I 
should  dig  her  grave  myself." 

"  And  what  became  of  the  gardener  ?  "  I 
asked. 

"  Oh  !  yes,  yes,  the  gardener,"  he  said,  as 
if  he  but  half  understood  my  question.  And 
then  rousing  himself,  he  said:  "The  gar- 
dener; well,  you  see  Richard  went  to  col- 
lege and  then  my  wife  died,  and  I  couldn't 
bear  to  be  alone,  and  so  I  came  back  and 
became  sexton  of  the  town.  Here  I  could 
;  be  near  the  old  home,  and  Alice  always 


came  to  see  me  often,  and  my  life  was  happy, 
until  Richard  came  to  live  in  the  old  man- 
sion and  I  could  call  Alice  daughter,  and 
then  I  had  the  old  house  again.  But  I 
could  never  give  up  the  care  ol  the  ceme- 
tery." 

As  the  old  sexton  ceased  speaking,  the 
sun  burst  out  again,  and,  bidding  him  good- 
day,  I  sauntered  fourth  on  my  ramble  over 
the  old  town  where  I  was  passing  my  sum- 
mer vacation.  —  David  G.  Davidson  in 
American  Cultivator. 


Was  Eve  a  Blonde? 

It  almost  goes  without  saying  that  a  well- 
bred  woman  does  not  dye  her  hair,  writes 
Mrs.  Mallon  in  "Some  Suggestions  About 
the  Hair "  in  the  July  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 
If  in  some  moment  of,  I  was  going  to  say, 
temporary  insanity  she  should  be  induced  to 
do  it,  although  it  would  be  mortifying,  and 
she  will  have  to  permit  herself  to  look  like  a 
zebra  for  a  short  time,  still  it  will  be  wisest 
to  face  the  situation  and  allow  her  hair  to 
grow  back  to  its  natural  color.  The  fancy 
for  blonde  hair,  which  has  been  credited  to 
the  fact  that  the  beautiful  Empress  of  the 
French  possessed  it,  may  really  be  traced  as 
far  back  as  history  goes.  It  is  always  said 
that  Eve  was  a  blonde,  while  the  hair  of 
Venus  was,  so  it  is  told,  a  perfect  golden. 
Lucrezia  Borgia,  Lady  Macbeth,  Queen 
Elizabeth,  Anne  of  Austria,  Marie  Antoin- 
e  te  were  all  light-haired.  However,  this 
does  not  make  less  marvelous  the  beauty  of 
black  hair,  which  from  the  jet  black,  which 
shines  like  ebony,  to  the  dark-brown  with  its 
glints  of  gold,  cannot  be  surpassed.  The 
explanation  as  to  the  difference  in  the  hair  is 
told  very  funnily  in  an  old  book.  It  is  said: 
■'  That  heaven  sent  upon  earth  many  women 
with  golden  hair  so  that  they  might  charm 
the  other  half  of  humanity.  Seeing  this,  the 
devil,  who  hates  men,  sent  cooks.  These, 
with  their  sauces  and  ragouts,  disordered  the 
human  liver  and  produced  the  desired  re- 
sult—dark skin  and  hair."  However,  the 
color  most  esteemed  just  now  is  an  ashy 
blonde — a  shade  that  no  dye  will  produce, 
and  which,  as  it  must  have  a  clear  white 
complexion  accompanying  it,  as  well  as  black 
brows  and  lashes,  is  counted  by  artists  at 
once  the  most  peculiar  and  artistic  contrast. 
All  hair  is  beautiful  that  is  well  cared  for, 
and  if  it  be  remembered  that  smooth  crimps 
are  best  suited  to  dark  hair  and  fluffy  ones 
to  light,  not  so  many  mistakes  will  be  made 
in  arranging  the  coiffure. 

What  Is  Home? 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  definitions  of  home, 
selected  from  a  collection  made  by  an  enter- 
prising London  exchange: 

The  golden  setting  in  which  the  brightest 
jewel  is  "  mother." 

A  world  of  strife  shut  out,  a  world  of  love 
shut  in. 

A  grand  old  mirror  through  which  both 
sides  of  us  are  seen. 

The  place  for  a  married  man  after  busi- 
ness hours. 

The  father's  kingdom,  the  children's  para- 
dise, the  mother's  world. 

A  hive  in  which,  like  the  industrious  bee, 
youth  garners  the  sweets  and  memories  of 
life  for  age  to  meditate  and  feed  upon. 

The  place  where  the  great  are  sometimes 
small  and  the  small  often  great. 

The  only  spot  on  earth  where  the  faults 
and  failings  of  fallen  humanity  are  hidden 
under  the  mantle  of  charity. 

That  source  of  comfort  which  youth  does 
not  fully  appreciate,  which  young  men  and 
maidens  lovingly  desire;  which  the  middle- 
aged  generally  possess,  which  the  old  rightly 
value. 

An  arbor  which  shades  when  the  sunshine 
of  prosperity  becomes  too  dazz'ing;  a  harbor 
where  the  human  bark  finds  shelter  in  the 
time  of  adversity. 

Home  is  a  person's  estate  obtained  with- 
out injustice,  kept  without  disquietude;  a 
place  where  time  is  spent  without  repent- 
ance, and  which  is  ruled  by  justice,  mercy 
and  love.   

Housework  as  an  Exercise. — To  keep 
the  complexion  and  spirits  good,  to  pre- 
serve grace,  strength  and  agility  of  motion, 
there  is  no  gymnasium  so  valuable,  no  exer- 
cise more  beneficent  than  sweeping,  dusting, 
making  beds,  washing  dishes  and  the  polish- 
ing of  brass  and  silver.  One  year  of  such 
muscular  effort  within  doors,  together  with 
regular  exercise  in  open  air,  will  do  more 
for  a  woman's  complexion  than  all  the  lo- 
tions and  pomades  that  were  ever  invented. 
Perhaps  the  reason  why  housework  does  so 
much  more  for  women  than  games,  is  the 
fact  that  exercise,  which  is  immediately  pro- 
ductive, cheers  the  spirit.  It  gives  women 
courage  to  go  on  living,  and  makes  things 
seem  really  worth  while. — Medical  Record. 
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A  City  Woman's  View  of  Two  Homes. 

Florence  was  tall  and  slender,  with  dark- 
brown,"  velvety  eyes  that  never  seem  to  rest 
and  blonde  hair  that  might  have  belonged  to 
some  daughter  of  the  sun.  No  ill-fiiting 
frock  could  hide  the  beauly  of  that  face. 
We  went  out  for  a  little  drive,  and  then  the 
girl  talked;  she  said:  "  I  suppose  I  am  all 
wrong;  I  suppose  if  father  and  mother  knew, 
they  would  think  it's  dreadful,  but  I  have 
gotten  so  I  don't  believe  in  anything  or  any- 
body. It's  work  most  of  the  time,  and  see 
how  much  you  can  save  the  rest,  and  mother 
says  I  will  see  the  advantages  of  it  when 
she  is  dead,  but  I  would  rather  see  it  now. 
I  don't  know  what  I  want;  I  just  want  to  get 
away  from  here.  Yes,  I  do  know  what  I 
want;  I  want  some  pretty  clothes,  and  I 
want  somebody  to  tell  me  I  am  pretty.  I 
expect  you  think  I  am  dreadful,  but  some- 
how I  don't  seem  to  care."  The  drive  was 
not  a  particularly  pleasant  one.  That  night 
the  future  seemed  to  come  to  me,  and  I  saw 
a  mother  weeping  for  a  daughter  who  was 
not,  and  who  had  been  driven  from  her  sim- 
ply because  she  had  saved  a  few  dollars  that 
might  have  been  spent  in  giving  her  pleas- 
ure, and  which  would  now  do  her  no  good, 
for  she  had  gone  where  her  pretty  face 
would  find  plenty  of  dollars  for  her.  No 
love  had  been  implanted  in  her  heart,  and 
she  would  soon  forget  the  people  in  the 
country  village. 

The  next  day  appeared  another  caller. 
Her  frock  was  made  with  an  en;ire  disregard 
for  style,  but  with  a  beautiful  consideration 
for  cr>mfort.  The  greater  time  she  talked 
to  me  she  laughed,  and,  as  the  sweetest  sort 
of  an  introduction,  she  brought  me  a  posy 
of  all  the  sweet-smel  ing  flowers  that  grow 
in  a  country  garden.  She  said:  "People 
say  I  take  life  easy.  Well,  perhaps  I  do, 
but  the  children  like  it,  and,  if  we  ain't 
saving  up  any  money,  we  are  making  them 
have  a  good  time  now;  they  are  going  to 
have  a  dance  this  evening;  won't  you  come 
over  ? '' 

I  said  I  would.  When  we  got  there  I 
found  a  party  of  young,  merry  people;  I 
found  a  round  table  covered  with  magazines 
and  newspapers  of  the  day,  and  I  found  that 
most  delightful  of  all  things — a  hearty  wel- 
come. One  girl  played  the  piano  and  the 
rest  danced,  while  my  escort  looked  at  the 
magazines  on  the  table.  They  were  going 
to  get  up  a  Virginia  reel,  and  when  I  said  I 
did  not  dance  any  more,  I  was  laughed  at 
and  told  that  father  and  mother  always 
came  into  that,  and  of  course  I  must.  So 
father  and  I  stood  at  the  head,  and  mother 
and  a  small  boy  of  seven  at  the  foot,  and 
we  danced  away  as  if  we  had  never  danced 
before.  Then  we  had  ice  cream  and  cake, 
which  the  girls  made,  and  it  was  iced  cream 
— there  was  no  cornstarch  in  it — and  after 
we  went  away  my  escort  told  me  that  all  the 
girls  of  that  house  were  engaged  to  be  mar 
ried — engaged  to  city  men;  and  that,  while 
some  people  who  were  very  strict  thought 
that  mother  did  not  hold  a  tight  enough  rein 
on  the  boys  and  girls,  still  they  seemed  to 
turn  out  better  and  have  a  better  time  than 
anybody  in  the  village.  And  I  thought  to 
myself,  "O  wise  mother !"  And  in  the  fu- 
ture I  seemed  to  see  boys  and  their  wives 
and  babies,  and  girls  and  their  husbands 
and  babies,  coming  back  to  see  mother;  to 
tell  her  of  their  joys  and  sorrows,  and  to 
find  in  that  mother  heart  a  never-failing 
spring  of  sympathy. — Bab. 


Chaff. 

MOLLIE — I  wonder  why  they  married. 
He  isn't  rich,  nor  a  foreigner;  not  even  an 
English  lord. 

DoUie — No,  and  she  h  isn't  any  money, 
nor  been  on  the  stage,  nor  done  anything 
hke  that;  and  her  father  is  only  a  common 
American,  not  even  a  knickerbocker.  I  can't 
understand  it. 

Mollie  (with  a  bright  thought) — Perhaps — 
perhaps  they  were  in  love  ' 

She — Just  think,  girls,  I  came  over  in  the 
steamer  with  three  live  lords,  and  they  were 
all  single. 

The  girls  (in  chorus)— Oh,  how  lovely  ! 
And  wasn't  one  of  them  engaged  ? 

She — Not  until  the  third  day  out. 

A  Lawyer  sent  a  very  heavy  bill  to  a 
woman  whom  he  wished  to  marry.  As  she 
made  some  severe  remark  on  the  matter, 
the  lawyer  replied  :  "  I  wish  to  show  you 
how  lucrative  is  the  profession  of  a  barrister. 
Yon  can  see  for  yourself  in  what  a  profitable 
busines'*  I  am  engaged." 

The  Cause  of  J  r.— They  buried  the  cop- 
per miner  with  due  reverence,  and  the 
widow  suggested,  as  a  suitable  inscription 
on  the  tombstone,  "  His  work  is  o'er."  Hut 
the  stone-cutter  thought  that  an  error  had 
been  made  in  orthography  and  that  it  would 
be  more  appropriate  to  read,  "  His  work 
was  ore." 


*Y"0UNG  KobKS'  QobUMJvj. 
Baby's  Story. 

Written  lor  the  Rural  Pbbss  by  Augusta  E.  Towner, 
Santa  Ana. 

She  was  such  a  dainty,  wee  thing;  three 
years  old,  but  not  so  heavy  and  strong  as 
her  brother,  who  was  a  year  and  a  half 
younger. 

You  see,  she  had  had  so  much  trouble. 
When  she  was  five  months  old  she  had  the 
whooping  cough,  and  though  she  was  a  nurs- 
ing baby  she  had  it  so  hard — the  doctor  said 
the  hardest  he  ever  saw  a  child  have  it,  let 
alone  a  baby.  How  it  made  her  papa's  and 
mamma's  hearts  ache  when  the  coughing  con- 
vulsions came  on  to  see  her  delicate  little 
frame  so  strained  and  racked. 

When  she  was  eight  months  old,  crying 
would  still  bring  on  a  bad  fit  of  coughing, 
but  at  that  age  her  papa  decided  it  was  best 
to  go  to  California,  so  everything  was  packed 
up  that  wasn't  sold,  and  poor,  tired  mamma, 
tiny  baby,  papa,  and  the  big  brother  and 
sister  traveled  and  traveled  three  thousand 
jniles  till  they  came  to  their  California  home. 

But  what  do  you  think  happened  on  the 
way  ?  Why  baby  caught  the  ctiicken  pox 
from  another  baby  on  the  cars.  The  family 
were  not  comfortably  settled  in  their  new 
home  when  baby  broke  out  with  it,  and 
right  after  that  she  had  the  cholera  infantum. 
Papa  and  mamma  thought  they  were  going 
to  lose  her.  But  no;  baby,  though  frail  and 
wan,  seemed  to  have  a  strong  hold  on  life. 

Perhaps  it  was  all  owing  to  that  bright 
California  sun.  It  was  an  unusually  dry, 
sunny  winter;  most  of  that  first  winter  baby 
spent  in  the  golden  State.  Mamma  remem- 
bers how,  the  2d  of  January,  baby  sat  out- 
doors playing  on  a  piece  of  carpet,  dressed 
in  linens,  a  cap  of  embroidered  lawn  on  her 
curly  head  and  an  open  umbrella  steadied 
over  her  that  the  sun  might  not  beat  down 
too  fiercely  on  the  dear  little  crown.  Yes, 
it  must  have  been  the  climate  that  enabled 
her  to  grow  well  and  strong,  spite  of  all — 
that  and  the  chance  to  get  outdoors  in 
the  sun  and  to  play  in  the  dirt,  for  mamma 
just  would  let  her  play  in  the  dirt.  She 
togged  baby  out  in  creeping  garments  of 
blue  denam,  and  baby  would  crawl  and 
crawl  everywhere. 

Once  she  tumbled  into  a  furrow  when  her 
papa  was  plowing  behind  the  house,  and 
there  she  lay  on  her  back,  her  little  feet 
kicking  the  air,  her  little  hands  flying  about 
trying  to  grasp  something;  and  when  the 
horses  came  along,  by  and  by,  to  make 
another  furrow,  they  stopped  and  stared. 
Then  papa  heard  a  funny  little  noise  and  he 
stared.  My  !  but  didn't  he  say  "  Whoa  I" 
loud,  and  pick  up  baby  quick  and  carry  her 
into  the  house  ! 

"  Here's  a  tumble-bug  for  vou,  mamma," 
he  cried,  and  mamma  laughed,  though  when 
she  heard  all  about  it  she  was  frightened 
too,  and  took  good  care  such  a  thing  didn't 
happen  again. 

When  baby  was  old  enough  to  understand, 
mamma  told  her  all  about  how  she  (ell  into 
the  furrow;  then  baby  would  go  outdoors 
and  hunt  up  the  big  beetles  everybody 
called  "tumble-bugs,"  and  tip  them  over  on 
their  backs  with  a  stick,  and  baby  would 
watch  the  six  black  legs  flourishing  so 
helplessly  about,  and  chuckle  and  say  : 
"Poor  'iitle  baby!  Did  'ee  fall  into  'ee 
furrow  'n  toodn't  get  out?  Where's  'ee 
papa?" 

When  baby  was  a  year  and  a  half  old  her 
little  brother  was  born.  She  had  just  learned 
to  walk.  After  the  little  brother  came,  papa 
would  say  :  "  Little  girlie,  your  nose  is 
broken"  Then  "baby"  would  carefully 
feel  of  her  nose  with  such  a  solemn,  puzzled 
air  everybody  would  laugh. 

But  "baby's  "  nose  wa5  sadly  broken,  as 
she  soon  found  out.  though  she  didn't  know 
it  by  that  name.  The  little  brother  proved 
a  strong,  imperious,  troublesome  fellow,  who 
by  no  means  took  things  as  patiently  and 
sweetly  as  "  baby  "  had  done.  Everything 
had  to  "gee"  when  he  fussed. 

Thus  "  baby  "  was  crowded  down  and  out 
of  mamma's  lap — that  place  where  she 
longed  ever  to  nestle — and  she  would  draw 
up  her  little  chair  and  stare  at  her  fat  baby 
brother,  nursing,  nursing  away,  with  that  air 
of  his  as  though  no  one  in  the  world  had 
any  rights  but  he.  She  never  wished  there 
was  no  baby  brother,  but  only  that  mamma 
was  stronger  and  mamma's  lap  was  bigger, 
so  she  could  be  there  too,  nursing,  nursing 
away  and  wiggling  her  toes. 

But  bedtime  !  There  was  the  great  dif- 
ference. "  Baby "  had  so  loved  to  have 
mamma  put  her  to  sleep  and  sing  to  her  or 
tell  her  stories.  Mamma  was  always  too 
tired  to  do  it  now.  "  Baby "  had  to  tell 
them  to  herself,  and  by  and  by  to  her  little 
brother.  Yes,  he  would  be  laid  beside  her — 


mamma  had  headaches  nights  or  else  had 
to  work — and  "  baby  "  would  pat  him  and 
tell  him  stories. 

Such  stories  1  such  extraordinary  inci- 
dents !  such  transitions  and  change  in  per- 
sonalities !  Mamma  had  to  laugh,  no  matter 
how  tired  she  was  or  worried;  they  were  so 
funny,  so  imaginative  (or  such  a  little  girl. 

One  night,  when  "  baby"  was  three  years 
and  almost  three  months  old,  and  the  little 
brother  was  about  twenty  months  old, 
mamma  laid  him  by  his  sister  in  one  bed. 
Then  "baby "  began  to  pat  him  and  talk. 
He  lay  just  as  still,  while  her  voice  flowed 
on  sweet  and  clear.  Mamma  took  a  paper 
and  a  pencil  near  (she  had  been  a  steno- 
grapher once),  and  took  "  notes." 

This  is  what  baby  was  saying  :  "  There 
was  a  dog,  and  he  went  outdoors  and  found 
a  bone  with  meat  on  it.  But  the  meat  was 
all  inside,  and  he  gnawed  and  gnawed  the 
meat  out,  and  some  Woss  (Ross,  neighbors 
of  theirs)  dogs  came  along  to  bark  at  him; 
but  somebody  came  along  and  he  had  a 
whip,  and  he  struck  the  Woss  dogs,  and 
they  ran  away  into  the  woods,  and  into  the 
house,  and  the  dog  he  went  on  to  walk; 
and  he  came  to  the  woods  and  he  saw 
some  foxes,  and  they  had  wings  and  they 
flew  up  in  a  tree,  and  the  big  fox  he  laid 
some  big  eggs,  and  the  little  foxes  they  laid 
some  little  eggs,  and  the  big  (olkses  looked  at 
the  bii;  eggs  and  were  'stonished,  and  the 
little  folkses  looked  at  the  little  eggs  and  fawt 
(thought)  they  were  so  cunning.  And  the 
folks  were  girls,  and  they  were  Stella  and 
Hattie  and  Fannie,  and  they  went  on  walk- 
ing till  they  came  to  a  peach  tree,  and  they 
said  :  '  Let's  pick  some  peaches  for  supper.' 
And  they  were  their  papa's  peaches,  and 
they  picked  some  ripe  ones;  but  Dickey  he 
picked  some  hard  green  ones,  and  Hattie 
said:  '  Dickey,  what  makes  you  do  so? 
Papa  won't  like  it.'  And  Dickey  said  : 
'  1  shall.'  And  Hattie  she  ate  her 
ripe  peaches,  and  they  were  so  nice  and 
didn't  make  her  sick;  but  Dickey  ate  his 
hard,  green  ones,  and  O-o  o  !  And  Dickey 
he  went  along  the  woad  (road)  and  he  saw 
some  ducks,  and  he  said  :  '  I  should  like  to 
catch  those  ducks  and  put  them  in  a  cage, 
and  hear  them  make  a  noise.'  And  some 
bulls  (in  her  rides  to  the  ocean  across  the  mesa 
"  baby  "  had  seen  many  strange  animals  to 
wonder  over)  and  rams  and  bears  and  a  skunk 
came  along,  and  when  they  came  to  a  tree  the 
rams  went  up  the  tree,  and  the  big  strong 
bull  says  :  '  What  for  you  go  up  that  tree?' 
And  the  ram  says  :  '  Oh,  1  am  so  hungry, 
and  I  went  up  the  tree  'cause  I  wanted 
something  to  eat !'  And  the  big  strong  bull 
says  :  '  Here,  I've  got  some  bread  and 
butter  left  that  the  little  bulls  don't  want. 
Come  down  and  you  can  have  it.'  And  the 
ram  said  :  'We  are  afraid  the  little  bulls 
will  hurt  us.'  And  the  big  bull  said  :  '  I'll 
hit  'em  if  they  try  to,  and  won't  let  'em  hurt 
you,  for  I  am  a  big  strong  bull,  and  I  can 
do  it.'  And  the  ram  said  :  '  Oh,  won't 
that  be  nice  for  you  to  hit  'em  !  We  are  so 
hungry  and  we'll  come  down,'  and  so  they 
came  down." 

The  little  brother  had  dozed  and  waked 
and  dozed  again.  Before  the  hungry  ram 
came  down  from  |^the  tree  he  was  sound 
asleep.  Rising  on  her  elbow,  "  baby  "  look- 
ed over  his  chubby  gown  at  her  mamma — 
looked  with  sleepy,  loving,  longing  eyes. 
And  mamma  ?  Well,  she  took  her  little 
three-year-old  daughter  in  her  arms,  cud- 
dling her,  patting  and  petting  her,  with  pas- 
sionate kisses  between.    Happy  "Baby  !" 

This  is  a  true  story.  I  can  show  you  the 
battered,  tumbling  to  pieces  "  every-day " 
book,  which  has  been  lying  in  a  corner  of 
mamma's  desk  for  years,  and  which  con 
tains  her  "  notes,"  and  after  them  the  name 
and  age  of  "  baby  "  and  the  date  of  "  Baby's" 
story. 


X)0JVIE8Tie  6[eO|40MY. 


Eggs,  and  How  to  Cook  Them. 

Eggs  are  such  necessary  adjuncts  to  the 
family  larder  that  the  good  housekeeper  is 
seldom,  if  ever,  without  them. 

There  are  many  dainty  dishes,  of  which 
eggs  form  an  important  part,  which  are 
easily  made. 

Egg  Balls — Boil  eggs  hard,  cut  in  half, 
and  take  out  the  yolks,  and  mix  with  a  few 
bread  crumbs,  chopped  meat,  melted  butter, 
cream  and  salt  and  pepper.  Mold  into  balls 
the  size  of  an  egg  yolk.  Put  one  in  each 
half  of  the  egg  whites,  set  in  a  pan,  and  pour 
over  them  a  teacup  of  cream.  Sprinkle  over 
some  bits  of  butter,  and  brown  in  the  oven. 

Curried  Eggs — Mince  a  small  onion  very 
fine,  and  brown  it  in  a  tablespoonful  of  but- 
ter in  a  hot  frying-pan.  Mix  a  heaping  tea- 
spoonful  of  curry  powder  with  a  half  cup  of 


milk,  pour  into  the  pan  and  let  it  boil  until 
thick;  break  the  eggs  in  carefully  and  poach 
them  in  the  mixture.  Squeeze  a  little  lemon 
juice  over  them  before  serving. 

Poached  Eggs  with  Cream  Sauce — Break 
fresh  eggs  into  boiling  water  slightly  salted. 
When  set,  remove  from  the  water  with  a 
skimmer  and  pour  over  them  the  cream 
sauce:  One  teacup  of  sweet  cream,  a  little 
chopped  parsley,  a  tablespoonful  of  butter 
and  a  tablespoonful  of  flour  mixed  smoothly 
together,  and  salt  and  pepper  to  season. 
Boil  three  minutes  and  pour  over  the  eggs. 

Fricasseed  Eggs — Boil  a  dozen  eggs  ten 
minutes.  When  cold,  peel  and  slice.  Sea- 
son some  grated  bread  crumbs  with  salt, 
pepper  and  nutmeg,  and  beat  the  yolks  of 
three  raw  eggs  very  light.  Dust  the  eggs 
with  flour,  then  dip  into  the  beaten  eggs, 
then  into  bread  crumbs,  covering  well  on 
both  sides.    Fry  in  hot  lard. 

Scalloped  Eggs — Break  eight  eggs  into  as 
many  saucers,  sift  bread  crumbs  over  each, 
dot  with  butter  and  season  with  pepper  and 
salt.  Fill  the  saucers  with  milk,  bake  till 
the  eggs  are  set  and  serve  hot. 

Baked  Eggs  —  Separate  the  whites  and 
yolks  of  six  eggs,  putting  each  yolk  by  itself 
in  a  cup.  Add  to  the  whites  a  saltspoonful 
of  salt  and  a  quarter  of  a  saltspoonful  of 
pepper;  then  beat  them  to  a  stiff  froth, 
spread  them  on  a  buttered  dish,  and  slip  the 
yolks  on  top,  laying  them  a  little  apart,  and 
bake  five  minutes  in  a  hot  oven,  or  until 
they  are  a  light  brown.  Dust  pepper  and 
salt  over  the  top  and  serve  hot. 

Scrambled  Eggs — Melt  one  tablespoonful 
of  butter  in  a  saucepan.  Beat  four  eggs 
light,  and  add  a  half  teaspoon  of  salt  and 
turn  into  the  pan.  Stir  over  a  hot  fire  one 
minute  and  serve. 

Fried  Eggs  with  Pickles  —  Put  enough 
butter  into  a  hot  frying-pan  to  entirely  cover 
the  pan,  break  in  as  many  eggs  as  it  will 
hold,  dust  them  with  pepper  and  salt,  cook 
to  the  required  degree,  and  put  them  on  a 
hot  dish;  meantime  chop  a  large  pickle 
fine  and  put  it  in  the  pan  after  the  eggs 
have  been  taken  up.  Leave  one  minute, 
then  put  it  on  the  eggs  and  serve  at  once. 

Eggs  a  La  Creme — Boil  six  eggs  hard 
and  ctiop  fine.  Put  layers  of  egg  in  a  dish 
with  alternate  layers  of  bread  crumbs. 
When  the  dish  is  full  pour  over  it  one  pint 
of  boiling  milk,  seasoned  with  salt,  pepper 
and  butter.    Bake  a  light  brown. 

Eggs  a  La  Suisse — Spread  the  bottom  of  a 
dish  with  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter;  cover 
this  with  grated  cheese,  break  eight  whole 
eggs  upon  the  cheese  without  breaking  the 
yolks.  Season  with  red  pepper  and  salt, 
pour  a  little  cream  on  the  surface,  strew 
about  two  ounces  of  grated  cheese  on  the 
top  and  set  the  eggs  in  a  moderate  oven 
about  15  minutes. 

Steamed  Eggs — Butter  a  dish  and  slide 
upon  it  six  eggs  broken  as  for  poaching. 
Strew  over  them  small  pieces  of  butter.  Set 
the  dish  over  a  pan  of  boiling  water  and 
turn  another  dish  over  it.  In  about  four 
minutes  the  whites  will  be  set,  then  sprinkle 
with  salt  and  serve. — Margaret  Palmer  in 
American  Cultivator. 

Newbern  Hominy. — Put  one  cup  of  fine 
hominy  in  the  double  boiler  with  one  cup  of 
cold  water.  Let  it  remain  on  the  back  of 
the  stove  until  the  water  is  absorbed.  Then 
add  one  pint  of  milk  and  half  a  teaspoon  of 
salt,  and  boil  half  an  hour.  Stir  in  one 
tablespoon  of  butter  and  turn  out  on  a  hot 
platter.    Serve  with  poached  eggs. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder  High- 
est of  all  In  leavening  strength  -  Latest  U. 

S.  Govcrnmcut  Food  Report. 
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The  Acids  of  Fruits. 

We  know  that  many  vegetable  and  fruit 
products  are  esteemed  rather  for  their 
pleasant  or  refreshing  taste,  and  for  their 
antiscorbutic  properties,  than  for  any  nutri- 
tive value  which  they  may  be  assumed  to 
possess.  Yet  even  fruits  of  that  character 
are  especially  valuable  as  addittons  to  our 
daily  diet,  on  account  of  the  potash  salts  and 
mild  vegetable  acids  they  contribute  to  the 
blood.  We  learn  from  Johnson's  Vegetable 
Food  oj  the  World  that  the  grateful  acid  of 
the  rhubarb  stalk  arises  from  the  malic  acid 
and  binoxalate  of  potash  which  it  contains. 
The  acidity  of  the  lemon,  orange  and  other 
species  of  the  genus  citrus  is  caused  by  the 
abundance  of  citric  acid  which  their  juices 
contain;  that  of  the  cherry,  plum,  peach, 
apple  and  pear  from  the  malic  acid  in  their 
pulp;  that  of  gooseberries  and  currants, 
black,  white  and  red,  from  a  mixture  of 
malic  and  citric  acids;  that  of  grapes  from  a 
mixture  of  malic  and  tartaric  acids;  that  of 
the  mango  from  citric  acid  and  a  very 
fugitive  essential  oil;  that  of  the  tamarind 
from  a  mixture  of  citric,  malic  and  tartaric 
acids;  the  flavor  of  asparagus  from  aspartic 
acid,  found  also  in  the  root  of  the  marsh- 
mallow;  and  that  of  the  cucumber  froni  a 
peculiar  poisonous  ingredient,  called  fungin, 
which  is  found  in  many  species  of  fungi,  and 
is  the  cause  of  the  cucumber  being  objec- 
tionable to  some  persons. 

It  will  be  observed  that  rhubarb  is  the 
only  product  which  contains  binoxalate  of 
potash  in  conjunction  with  an  acid.  It  is 
this  ingredient  which  renders  rhubarb  so 
wholesome  at  the  early  commencemet  of  the 
summer,  though  in  certain  cases,  known  to 
medical  men,  its  use  may  be  injurious. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  some 
analyses  by  Prof.  Berard,  shows  the  per- 
centage average  chemical  composition  of 
five  unripe  fruits  and  of  eight  ripe  fruits, 
comprising  apples,  pears,  gooseberries, 
grapes,  plums,  cherries,  apricots  and 
peaches  : 


browns  it  so  deeply  that  a  shaving  or  two 
may  actually  be  taken  off  without  removing 
the  color.  The  depth  of  shade  will  entirely 
depend  upon  the  quantity  of  ammonia  used 
and  the  time  the  wood  is  exposed.  Try  an 
odd  bit  first,  experimentally,  and  then  use 
your  own  judgment. — Operative  Builder. 


Unripe 

Ripe. 

85.7 

78  7 

07 

0.6 

4.0 

12.9 

1.5 

1.3 

4.3 

3.7 

3.8 

2.8 

Insect  Illaminatioii. 


The  data  thus  given  show  that  there  is  a 
considerable  decrease  in  the  watery  particles 
of  fruit  as  it  approaches  its  full  ripe  charac- 
ter, resulting  in  a  difference  of  7  per  cent, 
while  the  sugary  constituents  increase  dur- 
ing maturation  in  a  corresponding  degree, 
rising  from  an  average  of  4  to  nearly  13  per 
cent. 

There  is  very  little  actual  decrease  in  the 
percentage  of  acids  from  the  green  to  the 
ripe  stage  of  fruits,  but  the  acidity  becomes 
neutralized  by  the  increase  of  sugar  as  the 
fruit  approaches  maturation. 

Many  persons  know  from  experience  how 
much  more  pleasant  and  agreeable  fruit  is 
when  gathered  and  eaten  direct  from  the 
tree.  This  is  undoubtedly  in  part  due  to 
the  freshness  and  briskness  of  the  vegetable 
acids  contained  in  the  fruit,  which,  when  so 
gathered  and  eaten,  have  not  time  to  change 
into  any  other  substance.  Stale  fruit,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  unpalatable  from  the 
very  fact  that  it  has  lost  this  pungent  and 
brisk  taste. 

Pectose  forms  the  substance  known  as 
vegetable  jelly,  and  it  is  to  this  constituent  of 
ruit  that  jams  owe  their  firmness.  Cellu- 
lose is  the  fibrous  part  of  fruits,  and  it  is  in 
this  portion  that  we  should  find  the  largest 
proportion  of  mineral  salts,  potash,  etc. — 
The  Gardener's  Chronicle. 


Making  Antique  Oak. — There  are  one 
hundred  methods  for  darkening  oak,  some 
of  them  being  fairly  good,  and  some  of  them 
being  decidedly  bad,  but  one  of  the  best 
methods,  and  one  that  never  fails,  is  the  fu- 
migation of  oak  with  ammoniacal  vapor 
When  the  work  is  ready  to  be  darkened, 
place  it  in  an  approximately  air  tight  room 
in  which  no  light  enters;  for  small  work  a 
packing-box  will  answer  if  the  joints  or 
cracks  are  covered  with  paper  being  pasted 
over  them.    Place  the  doors,  furniture  or 
other  work  in  this  room — a  box — and  place 
in  the  room  a  flat  porcelain  or  earthen  vessel 
filled  with  ammonia.     See  that  the  vessel 
containing  the  liquid  is  placed  on  the  ground 
or  floor,  so  that  the  fumes  or  vapor  will 
strike  the  articles  designed  to  be  darkened. 
If  the  room  or  box  is  large,  two  or  more  ves- 
sels containing  ammonia  may  be  placed  on 
the  floor  and  left  there  until  the  wood  is  suf- 
ficiently dark.    Of  course,  all  openings  in 
the  room  or  box  must  be  closed  up,  or  the 
fumes  will  escape.    Remember  that  the  am- 
monia does  not  touch  the  oak,  but  the  gas 
that  comes  from  it  acts  in  a  wondrous  man- 
ner upon  the  tannic  acid  in  that  wood,  and 


The  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tute, Prof.  Langley,  has  been  recently  ex- 
perimenting with  Cuban  fireflies  with  view 
to  discovermg  the  manner  in  which  the  illu- 
mination they  emit  is  generated.  He  says 
that  the  light  that  they  give  is  the  cheapest 
in  the  world  produced,  that,  is  to  say,  with 
the  least  heat  and  the  smallest  expenditure 
of  energy — and  he  believes  that  a  success- 
ful imitation  of  it  would  prove  a  most  profit- 
able substitute  for  gas  or  electricity.  The 
insects  are  beetles  two  inches  long,  and  be- 
long to  the  family  of  "snapping  bugs,"  so  called 
because  when  one  is  laid  upon  its  back  it 
snaps  itself  into  the  air  with  a  clicking 
sound.  The  secret  of  the  light  this  firefly 
gives  is  as  yet  undiscovered.  Apparently  it 
is  conected  in  some  way  with  the  mysterious 
phenomena  of  life,  and  chemists  and  physi- 
cists have  sought  in  vain  to  explain  its  ori- 
gin. On  each  side  of  the  animal's  thorax  is 
a  luminous,  membranous  spot,  and  these 
flash  at  intervals,  so  that  the  Cubans  put  a 
dozen  of  the  insects  in  a  cage  together  and 
so  obtain  a  continuous  illumination,  bright 
enough  to  read  by.  This  light  is  accom- 
panied by  no  perceptible  heat,  and  is  seem- 
ingly produced  with  almost  no  expenditure 
of  energy.  How  great  an  improvement  it 
represents  upon  all  known  artificial  lights 
can  be  imagined  when  it  is  stated  that  in 
candle  light,  lamp  light  or  gas  light,  the 
waste  is  more  than  99  per  cent.  In  other 
words,  if  they  could  be  so  obtained  as  not  to 
throw  anything  away,  they  would  give  nearly 
one  hundred  times  the  illumination  they  do 
afford.  Even  the  electric  light  is  mostly 
waste.  

Compressing  Cotton.  —  The  adoption 
throughout  the  South  of  the  roller  cotton 
compress,  which  by  a  process  simple  in 
principle,  and  using  no  more  power  than  is 
required  for  the  plantation  bale,  will,  says 
iht  Manufacturers'  Gazette,  it  is  anticipated, 
become  very  general;  the  capacity  of  the 
apparatus  being  equal  to  turning  out  a  bale 
of  less  bulk,  greater  density,  and  of  more 
even  and  smooth  exterior  than  the  large 
steam  compresses  make.  The  invention  is 
expected  to  take  the  place  of  both  the  plan 
tation  press  of  to-day  and  the  big  com 
presses  scattered  over  the  country.  Substi 
tuted  for  the  ordinary  plantation  press,  it 
will  take  the  cotton  right  from  the  gin  and 
turn  out  a  500-pound  bale  as  small  as,  if 
not  smaller,  than  a  bale  that  has  been 
crushed  in  the  powerful  hydraulic  presses 
that  are  located  at  the  various  shipping 
points;  and  a  bale  from  the  roller  compress 
is  ready  to  put  on  the  cars  and  be  shipped 
direct  to  the  mill,  saving,  of  course,  the 
charge  and  expense  of  unloading  and  re 
loading,  and  doing  away  with  one  set  of 
middlemen  aUogether.  The  amount  of 
money  that  is  paid  out  annually  for  com- 
pressing the  bales  after  they  have  left  the 
country  gins  is  very  large,  and  this,  it  is 
claimed,  is  by  this  apparatus  saved  to  pro 
ducers  and  consumers  alike. 

Overcoming  Gravity.  —  A  boy  who 
could  not  stand  still  for  a  single  moment  on 
a  sheet  of  thin  ice  without  breaking  through 
it,  could  skate  over  it  in  perfect  safety,  sim 
ply  because  he  put  himself  in  antagonism  to 
gravitation  by  pursuing  a  line  of  motion  at  a 
right  angle  with  its  downward  vertical  pull 
and  consequently  lessening  his  weight  as 
tested  by  a  spring  balance.  In  fact,  the  in- 
crease of  velocity  of  any  body  not  approach 
ing  the  center  of  gravity,  whatever  its  mo 
mentum,  tends  to  lessen  its  weight,  and 
were  the  whole  periphery  of  the  earth  a 
series  of  the  most  delicate  and  sensitive 
spring  balances,  a  body  rolling  over  them 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  vast  circuit 
would  register  its  weight  more  or  less 
according  to  its  velocity.— N.  Y.  Herald. 


Unitarian  Literature 

Bent  tree  by  the  Channino  Auxiliary  o(  the  First  Uolta- 
rian  Church,  cor.  Qeary  and  Franklin  Sts  ,  Sao  FraO' 
Cisco.    Address  Mrs.  B.  F.  OiddlnKs,  as  above. 


IMPORTANT  TO  FARMERS. 

Wo  have  a  larKO  sum  of  money  to  loan  at  a  low  rate 
of  Interest  on  niort|(uve  <  n  ranches.  Write  to  us  for  lull 
particulars.  HOWK,  liANDMANN  &  CO.,  608  Calllornia 
St.,  Ban  Francisco.    Kooms  0  and  7. 

$600,000 

To  LOAM  la   AHT    AMOUNT   AT  TnR   VIRT  LOWRBT  MAKKBT 

rate  of  Interest  on  approved  security  In  Farming  Lands 
A.  SOHUIXKR,  Room  8,  420  Oaltfoinia  Utreet,  San 
Vranclsco. 


PARTICULAR  NOTICE  I 

REAL  BARGAINS  IN  PROPERTY. 

85.500— Choice  20-acre  Fruit  Tract  near  Haywards;  10 
nil  bfariug  trees. 

97.000 -Entire  Block  (6  acres)  Palo  Alta  Tract,  near 
Stacf'  rd  Un'versity. 
92.500- Eighty  (80)  acres,  Los  Gatos,  partly  improved; 

offer  wanted. 

98.750 -Twenty-five  (25)  acres  Belmont,  Ban  Mateo  Co. 
9230 -Choice  Lots  (50x300),  Town  of  Belmont;  easy 

te-me. 

91,700 -Cho're  Lot  (40x130),  N.  W.  Cor.  19th  Ave.  and 
E.  17rh  fit ,  Oakland. 

92,500 -Four  Lots  in  City  of  Fresno;  exceptionally  well 
loca'eit  and  cheap 

9I2.000— A  Very  desirable  Residence  and  Lot  (140x150), 
19th  Avo.  and  E.  17th  St.,  Oakland. 

Tboao  properties  are  oflered  on  the  most  favorable  terms, 
and  they  are  to  be  sold.   Apply  at  once. 

JOHIf  F.  BYXBEE, 
No.  4S  IHsrket  Street,  Nsa  Francisco. 


RANCH  FOR  RENT. 


800  Acres  of  Land  to  Rent.  100  acres  of  orchard,  100 
acres  of  vineyard— both  in  bearing,  260  acres  farming 
land,  balanca  pasture.  Fine  residence,  3  other  good 
houses,  ample  buildings  of  all  kinds,  }-mile  from 
town.  Tbis  ranch,  together  with  the  implements,  will  be 
rented  for  a  term  of  years  to  a  responsible  tenant,  at  a 
low  rent.  Stock  enough  to  work  the  place  might  be 
left  with  it. 

A  bargain  can  be  secured  by  anyone  prepared  to  keep 
this  place  up  In  good  condition  and  give  bands  for  doing 
80,  owner  having  gone  to  Europe.    Apply  to 
MAUBIOB  KBATINQE!, 

Lower  LBke,  L,ake  Oounty,  Oal. 


Nine  Styles  and  Sizes  to  Suit  your  Needs. 
Small,  Medium  and  Large  Ones. 
Low,  Medium  and  High  Prices, 
Good  for  all  kinds  of  Hay,  Cornstalks, 

Ensilage,  Etc. 
Ouaranteed  to  do  Oood  Work. 


BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 

San  Francisco  and  Sacramento,  Cal. 


The  Improved  Monarch  Incubator. 


Was  awarded  TWO  first  premiums 
at  Madison  Square  Garden,  Feb. 
©th,  1892,  first  of  $25.  In  gold  for 
the  best  hatch.f  Irstof  $25.  In  gold 
for  the  best  machine  in  operation 
at  the  show,  all  the  leading  ma- 
F.iU"®^  competing.  More  than 
1800  ducks,  chicks  and  turkeys 
from  one  machine  In  seven  weeks. 
Price  reduced.  Thousands  in 
successfuloperation  In  U.S.,  Can- 
ada and  Europe.  Satisfaction  uni- 
versal. Over  30  first  premiums. 
Send  for  Circulars.  JAMES  RANKIN,  So.  Easton,  Mass. 


REGULATE  THE 
STOMACH,  LIVER  AND  BOWELS, 

ANI> 

PURIFY  THE  BLOOD. 

A  RELIABLE  REMEDY  FOR 

Indleestlon,  BlllouBncss,  Ueailache,  Oonstl- 

Ballon,  Dyspepsia,  Chronic  Liver  Troubles, 
IzziiiesB,  Bad  Compleilon,  Kyfienteiy. 
Offensive  Breath,  and  all  disorders  or  the 
Slomaeh,  Liver  and  Bowels.       ,  .    .  • 

Ripans  Tabules  contain  nothing  Injurious  to 
the  most  delicate  constitution.  Pleasant  to  taJ^e, 
eafe,  effectual.   Give  immediate  relief. 

Sold  by  druggists.  Atrial  bottle  sent  by  mall 
on  receipt  of  15  cents.  Address 
THE  RIPANS  CHEMICAL  CO..< 
10  SPRUCE  STREET.  NEW  TORE  CITY. 


GALE 

BAKER  >"^^  HAMILTON 
SAN  FRANCISCO-SACRAMENTO 


SCALES 


U.S.  STANDARD.  FULLY  WARRANTED. 

Ksr  Deliveied  at  your  R.  R,  Station  sod  ample  time  Ck 
building  and  testing  aliowed  betoro  aoceptano*. 

OSGOOD  &  THOMPSON, Binghamtott.N  f 
PORTABLE  PLATFORM  SCALES, 
TRUCKS,  ETC. 

Iwenty-fivB  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  other  on  the 
market.   Send  tor  Catalogue. 

C.  H.  LINDEMANN,  Agent, 

l:.e  KEARNY  STBBBT.  SAN  FBANOISOO. 


WELL 


If  I  H  0  n  I  Mining,  Ditching,  Pumping, 
Wind  and  Steam:  Heating  Boilert,  &o.  Will 
pay  you  to  send  25o,  for  Enoyclopedia,  of 

isoo  Enijrnvingt.  The  American  Well  Works.  Aurora.Ill. 
also,  Chicago,  III.;  Dallas,  Tez.;  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 
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Information 


FOI^ 

SETTLERS! 


The  members  of  the  Kern  Oounty  Land  Company  have  a  national  reputa- 
tion for  wealth,  business  and  financial  ability.  These  facts  set  the  matter  of 
reliability  at  rest.   The  company's  capital  stock  is  $10,000,000. 

They  have  400,000  acres  of  arable,  irrigable  lands  upon  which  the  sun  shines 
almost  constantly;  and  their  enormous  irrigation  system  renders  them  in- 
dependent of  the  annual  rainfall. 

A  clear  title;  rotation,  variety  and  certainty  of  crops;  easy  terms;  availability 
to  persons  in  moderate  circumstances;  ground  ready  for  the  plow — no  stones 
nor  thistles;  good  society;  schools;  churches,  etc.,  are  a  few  notable  attractions 
of  this  region  of  country. 


It  has  the  finest 


K  ern  is  the  largest  county  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
climate  for  curing  and  drying  fruits,  etc. 

The  400,000-acre  territory  of  the  Kern  Oounty  Land  Company  is  the  pick 
of  the  county. 

Its  area  is  5,184,000  acres. 

H  as  the  largest  irrigation  system  in  America. 

T*he  home  of  the  peach,  French  prune,  pear  and  raisin  grape. 

Planting  and  harvesting  can  be  carried  on  every  month  in  the  year. 

N  0  rocks,  hills  or  stumps  on  the  land. 

A  failure  of  crops  is  unknown  on  irrigated  lands. 

ICern  county  fruits  take  the  first  prize  at  the  State  Fair. 

L^/and  can  be  made  to  pay  for  itself  in  less  than  three  years. 

Grows  more  alfalfa  than  any  other  county  in  California. 


For 

Further 

Particulars 

Address 


T^he  advantages  of  good  soil  and  plenty  of  sun,  which  occur  in  the  Kern 
Valley,  would  have  been  of  little  avail  but  for  the  third  and  all-important 
one  of  an  abundance  of  water  from  never-failing  sources. 

Through  300  miles  of  main  canals,  and  1,100  miles  of  laterals,  the  great  Kern 
river  furnishes  enough  moisture  to  slake  the  thirst  of  the  400,000  acres  al- 
ready referred  to. 

IDrought  is  out  of  the  question. 

The  system  has  been  constructed  in  the  most  careful  and  scientific  manner. 
Borne  of  the  canals  are  125  feet  wide  and  six  feet  deep. 


Kern  County 
Land  Company 

S.  W.  PERQUSSON, 
Bakersfield,       -       _       _  California. 


SAVE  MONEY 

BY  BUYING  PROM  US. 

WB  SAVE  YOU 

From  35  to  50  Per  Cent 

 ON-  


No  31.   1-ln.  Steel  Axe,   1-ln.   'Wheel    Price,  $6800. 


No.  18a.   1-ln.  Steel  Ax^e,  1-ln.  Wheel.  Price,  $2d  GO. 

BUGGIES,  SURREYS,  CARTS, 
WAGONS  and  HARNESS 

OF  ALL  KINDS. 
Write  for  our  Catalogue  or  Call  at  our  Repository. 

36X  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


FULDA'S  PATENT  BAND  AND  HOOP  COUPLING. 


FULDA'S  PATENT. 


m  :\    DE.C.  V-^  1890. 


The  Bent.  NImplmit  and  Cheapest  Coapllns  for  Tsnh  Hoop*. 

A  luffldent  Up  of  boop  render!  It  unDece»nary  to  rivet  thn  hoop.    It  will  Ht  tbe  circle  of  any  tank,  regardlesa  of  size. 

Made  In  hIw:b  t<,  fit  any  wirlMi  of  Iron 
Prl««a<  tl.CO  to  •I.SO  per  Pair.   For  aale  to  the  trade.   ■..Iberal  diaronnt  In  qaantltlea. 

30  TO  40  SPEAR  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

"'l^^LTX.:^  MINING  AND  WATER  TANKS. 


THE  JONES  5-TON  WAGON  SCALE. 

Price  $66,  Delivered  .Anywhere  In  the 
ITnited  States. 

These  Scales  ba^e  STEEL  BEARINGS.  Not  Wood— 

BEAR  IHIS  IN  MIND. 
From  35  to  60  per  cent  cheatxr  than  any  other 
Scales  of  like  quality.    All  Blz-'«  and  kinds 
of  Scales  always  in  stock. 

Truman ,  Hooker  &  Co..  San  Francisco. 


Send  for  Price  Lists 

OF  GUNS 

And  all  Articles  used 
by  Hunters  and 
Anglers. 


GUNS  SENT  ON 
TRIAL. 

OLD  GUNS  TAKEN 
.,aip-..t..  ■         IN  EXCHASaE. 

CZl.ZI'\7-£],  525  KEARNY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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CALIFORNIA. 
Butte. 

Fine  Peaches  on  Volcanic  Land. — Oroville 
Register:  The  lava-bed  region  is  proving  itself 
one  of  the  best  orchard  sections  in  the  county. 
Cal.  Yetter  presented  us  on  Tuesday  with  a  box 
of  peaches  grown  there  which  showed  the  mer- 
its of  the  fruit  in  perfection.  There  were  three 
varieties,  Brooks  Butte,  orange  cling  and  a  free- 
stone white  peach.  We  measured  some  of  them 
and  they  averaged  from  lOi  to  11  inches,  while 
they  weighed  from  10  to  12  ounces.  Four  of 
the  Brooks  Butte  weighed  38  ounces  and  four 
of  the  orange  cling  pulled  down  the  scales  at  44 
ounces.  They  were  grown  on  abandoned  min- 
ing ground  and  without  irrigation. 

Modoc. 

Farm  and  Orchard  Notes. — Williams  RAnch 
Cor.  Alturas  Hefald :  After  a  six  week's  siege 
of  hay -stacking  on  the  Applegate  and  Smith 
ranches  here,  I  have  stacked  the  pitchfork  and 
slid  off  (I  hope)  the  last  stack  for  the  season. 
Heading  is  about  over  for  this  season  in  this 
vicinity.  Will  Mason  headed  the  first  crop  for 
Wm.  Clark,  since  then  Messrs.  Crawford  and 
Gillett  and  the  Barnes  Bros,  have  kept  their 
headers  busy.  Threshing  will  begin  this  week. 
Grain  crops  will  be  slightly  under  the  average. 
We  visited  a  number  of  farms  at  Davis  Creek 
and  inspected  the  crops  and  orchards,  and 
while  the  crops  are  light  as  a  rule,  yet  we 
found  some  excellent  grain  and  much  fine  hay. 
The  orchards  were  loaded  with  fine  fruit,  yet 
certain  varieties  of  apple  trees  did  not  bear  this 
year.  In  the  gardens  were  some  of  the  finest 
sugar  corn  and  peas  I  ever  saw,  and  as  is  well 
known  in  this  mountain  climate,  the  veg- 
etables are  tenderer  and  sweeter  than  those 
grown  in  warmer  climes.  Why  would  not 
Davis  Creek  be  a  good  location  for  a  cannery 
for  corn,  peas,  beans  and  small  fruits,  and 
jellies  ?  There  are  hundreds  of  acres  of  foothill 
land  suitable  for  this  purpose  and  abundance 
of  water  for  irrigating.  The  good  people  of 
Davis  Creek  are  going  to  send  a  fine  exhibit  to 
the  fair  at  Susanville. 

Napa. 

Profit  in  Chickens. — Calistoga  Calistogian: 
There  is  profit  in  raising  chickens  if  properly 
followed,  though  many  persons  make  a  failure 
of  the  business,  or  do  not  receive  sufficient  re- 
turns to  compensate  for  the  necessary  labor.  In 
1891  Sidney  Armstrong,  who  resides  near  Calis- 
toga,  began  the  year  with  300  chickens.  Chicks 
were  raised  and  part  of  them  sold,  many  of  the 
old  stock  were  disposed  of  and  eggs  were  mar- 
keted during  12  months.  January  Ist  last  he 
still  had  300  good  chickens.  Then,  having 
carefully  kept  record  of  all  expenditures  on  ac- 
count of  the  chickens  and  also  record  of  re- 
ceipts from  sales,  he  found  that  his  net  profit 
during  f.ho  yo^^f  ];pen$1.17  for  eanh  g|jj^f,]f,er'- 
In  "this ^figuring,  howevSi*  no  allowance  was 
made  for  his  work,  as  he  was  physically  unable 
to  do  hard  manual  labor.  He  is  now  engaging 
in  the  business  more  extensively  and  will  soon 
employ  an  assistant.  He  has  800  chickens  of 
different  ages,  and  this  number  is  to  be  largely 
increased.  Mr.  Armstrong  says  that  he  has  in 
times  past  made  his  chickens  average  him  near- 
ly $1.50  per  year  above  cost  of  maintenance, 
value  of  labor  not  included. 

ViTicuLTURAL  MATTERS. — Calistogian,  Sept.  7: 
The  weather  has  again  been  somewhat  favor- 
able lately  for  vineyards,  but  picking  will  begin 
very  late,  so  late  that  vintage  work  will  per- 
haps be  interfeied  with  by  rains.  The  crop  is 
very  light,  however,  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
vintage,  though  not  beginning  as  soon,  will  not 
close  later  than  common.  The  yield  in  nearly 
all  vineyards  of  the  valley  will  this  year  be  far 
below  the  average.  S.  P.  Connor  says  that  the 
4,500,000  gallons  of  wine  made  last  year  in  the 
county  will  this  year  be  reduced  to  2,000,000, 
which  is  a  remarkably  small  amount  lor  the 
vine  acreage.  Prices  for  wine  and  grapes  are 
steadily  increasing,  and  growers  should  be  very 
careful  in  the  matter  of  making  contracts,  as  it 
is  generally  thought  that  there  will  be  no  reac- 
tion, but  that  prices  will  go  still  higher.  The 
market  should  be  carefulh-  watched.  Of  sales 
of  wine  and  prices  the  St.  Helena  Star  of  last 
Friday  says:  "Several  sales  have  been  made  at 
prices  ranging  from  14  to  15  cents  net.  We  are 
credibly  informed  that  one  was  made  a  few 
days  ago  by  a  winemaker  residing  near  Bello 
station  for  15  cents  per  gallon,  delivered  on 
board  the  cars  and  nearly  all  the  purchase  price 
paid  down,  which  is  better  than  16  cents  on 
time.  We  may  look  for  a  few  sales  to  be  made 
now  that  the  prices  have  reached  a  good  15 
cents  per  gallon,  but  not  many,  as  nearly  all 
our  winegrowers  long  ago  foresaw  the  shortage 
of  the  coming  crop  and  have  arranged  to  keep 
their  wine  on  hand  until  a  fair  price  is  forth- 
coming.' '  Of  prices  for  grapes  the  same  paper 
says:  "We  are  reliably  informed  that  offers 
of  $15  and  $16  per  ton  have  been  made  for  val- 
ley grapes  to  several  parties  and  we  have  heard 
that  that  price  has  been  refused.  The  above  in- 
formation is  authentic." 

Oranse. 

Orangk-Crop  Prospects. — Santa  Ana  Blade: 
The  outlook  for  a  good  orange-crop  in  this 
valley  never  was  better  than  at  present,  and 
orange  orchards  never  were  in  as  fine  shape  as 
they  are  now.  Old  orchards  that  once  were 
abandoned  and  given  up  as  lost  are  now  well 
kept,  comparatively  free  from  scale,  and  bear- 
Jri(?  i'oorl  crops.  Bug  extermination  has  been 
•^iii  •  "  into  in  this  locality  in  earnest,  and  the 
K'>o  I  ,ff  cts  are  perceptible  on  every  hand.  All 
kin'  .'.  .,f  fruit  have  brought  a  good  price  the 
l-reH(;ul8ea.son,  and  ii  is  cheering  to  know  that 
a  larico  crop  of  oranges  will  complete  the  list 
'  ''pially  profitable. 

ii'K  Meha.— Bind,!:  R.H.English 
l^iH  thrashing  for  this  season  on  Tues- 


day evening  last,  and  reports  having  thrashed, 
during  the  season,  60,000  centals  of  wheat  and 
barley.  He  says  the  mesa  below  Westminster 
produced  the  greatest  yield  per  acre  of  barley  of 
any  locality  in  the  Santa  Ana  valley.  On  Mr. 
English's  return  to  Tustin  with  his  thrashing 
outfit,  after  his  season  of  nine  weeks'  thrashing, 
Mrs.  English  gave  the  crew  a  grand  supper. 
Mr.  English  says,  owing  to  so  much  light  grain, 
the  average  amount  per  day  thrashed  was  not 
so  large  as  last  year,  and  for  the  same  reason 
the  machine  had  to  be  fed  lighter  than  usual. 
His  object  was  to  do  good  work,  and  not  to 
make  a  big  record  for  the  season. 

San  Bernardino. 

Fruit  and  Money. — Ontario  Observer:  The 
marketing  of  the  deciduous  fruit  crop  at  good 
prices  has  caused  the  distribution  of  a  large 
amount  of  money  among  the  ranchers  of  this 
locality,  which,  with  the  money  distributed 
among  the  cannery  operatives,  is  having  a 
salutary  effect  on  all  business.  Th<'  grape  crop 
is  a  fair  one,  and  when  converted  into  cash 
many  old  debts  will  be  obliterated  and  new 
bank  accounts  opened.  After  this  crop  shall 
have  been  sold  in  the  form  of  raisins,  oranges 
will  begin  to  ripen,  and  thus  the  influx  of 
money  will  be  rendered  perennial.  Happily 
the  loaning  of  money  here  on  prime  security  at 
15  or  even  12  per  cent  in  any  considerable 
amounts  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Recently  one 
of  the  ranchers  secured  a  loan  at  seven  per 
cent,  and  the  capitalist  who  made  the  loan 
was  glad  to  place  it  where  it  would  draw  so 
large  an  interest.  Confidence  in  our  real  estate 
is  now  restored,  and  in  consequence  a  large 
amount  of  eastern  money  will  be  offered  bor- 
rowers at  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest. 

Good  Shipping  Grapes. — Obterver :  E.  M. 
Hatch  sold  from  Geo.  Witherell's  place  a  car- 
load of  Malaga  grapes  to  Mr.  Atkins,  of  Lords- 
burg,  who  shipped  same  to  Chicago.  The 
gaapes  brought  $20  per  ton  delivered  at  North 
Ontario.  The  Malaga  is  a  better  shipper  than 
the  Muscat,  though  the  latter,  if  propeily 
packed,  can  be  put  on  the  market  in  good  con- 
dition. Muscats  have  been  successfully  ship- 
ped from  here  to  New  York  by  slow  freight. 

Santa  Clara. 

Fruit  Notes. — Campbell,  Sept.  7:  The  Union 
loaded  a  standard-gauge  car  yesterday  with 
dried  apricots  for  the  East.  It  has  been  offered 
12J  cents  per  pound  for  its  best  grade  of  dried 
prunes.  Frank  Duncan  brought  50  boxes  of 
prunes  to  the  drier  the  other  day  which  graded 
out  37  boxes  of  No.  1  and  the  remainder  nearly 
all  No.  2.  The  three  Duncans  have  the  largest 
prunes  brought  to  the  drier  this  year,  which  is 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  they  irrigated 
freely  last  winter.  The  Union  has  also  con- 
tracted for  all  Solway  peaches  of  2i  inches, 
which  it  can  furnish  at  $60  per  ton.  Smaller 
sizes  will  be  dried. 

Fruit  Notes. — Campbell  Cor.  Mercury,  Sept. 
2:  The  cool  weather  is  very  favorable  to  the 
?S»cli*g,Trc  fact  weather  just  now 
would  ripen  them  so  rapidly  as  to  prevent  full 
development.  Some  driers  who  bought  prunes 
upon  the  trees  by  the  acre,  instead  of  by  the 
ton,  will  find  themselves  behind  unless  the 
price  of  dried  prunes  should  advance  percep- 
tibly. Ten  cents  per  pound  will  not  make  them 
"  whole "  on  some  purchases.  Mr.  Volmer 
sold  his  crop  from  a  little  over  12  acres  for 
$3600  upon  the  trees,  and  receives  $100  for 
hauling  them  to  the  drier,  having  nothing  to 
do  with_  the  picking.  He  had  a  remarkably 
fine  crop  for  this  year,  yet  he  estimates  now 
that  he  receives  about  $60  per  ton  on  the  trees. 
Our  Union  has  sold  most,  if  not  all,  of  its  dried 
apricots  at  prices  ranging  from  Hi  cents  per 
pound  for  the  lowest  grade,  to  15  cents  per 
pound  for  the  best.  There  is  quite  a  little  in- 
quiry for  orchards  and  orchard  land  here. 
Prices  have  advanced  in  the  last  three  months. 
Notwithstanding,  this  is  considered  a  trying 
year  for  orchardists.  Los  Gatos  Cor.— Though  the 
packing  of  fruit  is  abating,  the  harvesting  and 
drying  of  prunes  continues  the  demand  for  la- 
bor. Mr.  Romer  of  the  Farmers'  Union  is  pur- 
chasing large  quantities.  Crandall  &  West  are 
handling  about  12  tons  daily.  Many  are  drying 
their  own  prunes,  so  that  the  movement  of 
prunes  by  wagon  and  railway  represents  only  a 
part  of  the  crop.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  crop  ag- 
gregates that  of  last  year.  Prunes  on  thin  soil 
or  soil  that  is  underlaid  with  porous  gravel 
have  felt  the  want  of  the  usual  copious  rains. 
Long  strings  of  teams  hauling  pears  continue  to 
await  their  turn  to  unload  at  the  cannery. 
Crandall  &  West  are  trying  the  experiment  of 
drying  pears.  The  dried  of  ripe  pears,  too  ripe 
for  canning,  is  almost  like  glaced  fruit,  so  great 
is  the  quantity  of  sugar  in  it. 

Santa  Cruz. 

A  Beetle  Destroys  the  Tdssock  Moth. 
Watsonville  Pajaronian:  Two  years  ago  the 
orchard  of  J.  A.  Blackburn,  one  of  the  oldest  in 
the  valley,  was  attacked  by  the  tussock  moth, 
and  the  fruit  crop  for  that  season  was  entirely 
killed,  and  for  a  time  it  looked  as  if  the  entire 
orchard  would  have  to  be  dug  up.  Last  year 
there  was  but  little  improvement  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  orchard,  though  all  of  the  modern 
washes  and  sprays  had  been  tried.  After  a  time 
a  little  beetle  put  in  an  appearance  and  he 
started  in  to  make  a  success  of  the  work  that 
the  ingenuity  of  man  had  been  unable  to  ac- 
complish. Nature  had  sent  him  to  exterminate 
the  nest,  and  he  succeeded  so  well  that  he  did 
not  leave  a  moth  in  the  orchard.  He  has  been 
on  duty  there  this  year  waiting  for  the  reap- 
pearance of  the  moth,  but  he  has  had  no  work 
to  do.  The  rest  of  two  years  which  this  pest 
gave  Mr.  Blackburn's  orchard  proved  beneficial 
in  many  ways.  The  growth  of  wood  this  year 
has  been  surprisingly  large,  and  the  apple  crop 
has  been  enormous.  There  has  never  been  such 
a  yield  in  an  orchard  of  this  valley.  It  is  esti- 
mated by  the  packers  who  are  handling  the 
crop  that  there  will  not  be  less  than  14,000 
boxes  of  apples,  and  it  may  run  to  10,000  boxes. 


From  one  of  the  trees  it  is  claimed  that  50  boxes 
will  be  picked.  Careful  estimates  made  on  this 
vast  amount  of  apples  show  that  it  will  take 
not  less  than  21  cars  to  hold  them  if  all  the  crop 
is  shipped  at  the  same  time.  It  takes  a  heavy 
engine  to  haul  that  many  loaded  cars  in  one 
train  out  of  the  Pajaro  valley.  The  orchard 
does  not  contain  over  15  acres  of  land,  and  yet 
it  will  produce  a  trainload  of  apples  this  year. 
There  is  not  an  orchardist  in  the  valley  who 
would  have  given  ten  cents  a  tree  two  years  ago 
for  the  fruit  prospects  of  the  orchard.  Mr. 
Blackburn  had  a  loss  for  two  seasons  because  of 
the  visit  of  the  tussock  moth,  but  the  yield  of 
this  year  indicates  that  the  orchard  has  taken 
a  new  lease  of  life  and  has  made  a  record  which 
he  can  safely  challenge  any  other  California 
apple  orchard  to  equal. 

Shasta. 

Large  Peaches.— Redding  Free  Press:  This 
has  been  a  season  for  large  peaches.  A  peach 
one  foot  in  circumference  will  attract  attention 
everywhere,  and  peaches  from  11  to  12  inches 
have  been  brought  to  this  office  this  year  by 
several  orchardists  located  in  different  sections 
of  the  county.  Perry  Mark  brought  us  a  large 
box  of  peaches  that  measured  11  inches;  then 
B.  Klukkert  of  Anderson  showed  us  some 
orange  clings  which  were  about  the  same  size. 
Then  Mrs.  McKinney  gave  us  a  sample  raised 
right  here  in  Redding,  and  the  last  samples 
were  brought  in  this  week  from  Ono,  from  W. 
S.  Kidder's  place,  peaches  weighing  14  ounces 
each,  called  the  Ono  cling;  also  a  box  grown  by 
Mrs.  J.  Cushman  of  Ono,  brought  to  us  by  Mrs. 
Sarah  Powers,  who  was  accompanied  by  two 
sisters,  residents  of  San  Francisco.  Mrs.  Powers 
formerly  owned  the  orchard  where  these 
peaches  grew.  They  measured  one  foot  in  cir- 
cumference, and  will  be  placed  in  the  fair  as 
samples  of  size  and  color.  The  peaches  above 
mentioned  were  clingstones.  But  on  Tuesday 
we  were  presented  with  several  fine  freestone 
peaches  by  Mrs.  Dr.  Stevenson,  raised  in  her 
garden,  which  measured  Hi  inches  and  were  of 
excellent  flavor. 

Sonoma. 

Shortage  in  Dry  Wine  Grapes. — Santa  Rosa 
Democrat:  S.  P.  Connor  and  Wm.  Rennie, 
both  of  whom  are  winegrowers  of  Napa  county, 
have  been  on  a  tour  of  inspection  through  the 
dry  wine-grape  counties  of  the  State  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Wine-Growers'  Union  of  St. 
Helena.  Their  report  of  Napa  county  is  that  it 
has  produced  as  high  as  7,000,000  gallons.  In 
1891  the  yield  was  but  4,500,000  gallons,  and 
this  year,  says  Mr.  Connor,  we  will  be  in  good 
luck  if  we  get  2,000,000  gallons.  Santa  Clara 
county  produced  last  year  4,500,000  gallons — a 
short  crop.  This  year  it  will  not  make  2,000,000 
gallons.  They  never  saw  the  vineyards  look- 
ing so  bad.  No  one  would  believe  it  who  has 
not  seen  them.  The  cause  of  the  failure  in 
Santa  Clara  county  is  lack  of  moisture  in  the 
ground  and  the  excessive  heat  of  the  past  few 
weeks  which  has  burned  the  leaves  off,  leaving 
the  bunches  green  and  exposed  to  the  scorching 
sun.  They  cannot  ripen  under  these  condi- 
tions. They  did  not  visit  Livermore  valley,  but 
heard  from  a  reliable  source  that  the  crop  there 
was  as  bad  as  in  Santa  Clara.  They  are  now  in 
Sonoma  county  with  the  view  of  examining  the 
crop  here.  Passed  through  the  Guillicos  valley 
to-day  and  found  the  vineyards  looking  better 
than  anywhere  they  have  been,  but  there 
will  not  be  half  a  crop  there.  From  Santa  Rosa 
these  gentlemen  will  visit  Bennet  Valley,  the 
Rincon,  Fulton,  Vine  Hill,  Russian  River, 
Cloverdale,  and  will  return  home  via  Alexander 
and  Knight's  valley  to  St.  Helena  They  are 
now  convinced  that  there  will  not  be  a  yield  of 
over  6,000,000  gallons  of  wine  in  all  the  dry- 
wine  counties  of  the  State,  against  a  production 
of  15,000,000  gallons  last  year.  It  is  thought 
that  the  prices  for  sound  wine-grapes  will  range 
from  $12.50  for  ordinary  to  $25  per  ton  for  finest 
wine  varieties— Cabernet  Sauvignon  and  some 
others.  J.  Chauvet  of  Glen  Ellen  was  in  Santa 
Rosa,  and  reports  the  grape  crop  light,  espe- 
cially the  Gutadel  variety.  The  Zinfandels  in 
his  vineyard  are  fair.  The  reports  he  has  heard 
from  Messrs.  Shaw,  Austin  and  others  are  all  to 
the  effect  that  the  crop  will  be  short.  Mr. 
Chauvet  has  purchased  a  lot  of  cooperage  lately 
and  has  sufficient  to  handle  a  vintage  of  100,000 
gallons,  which  he  expects  to  make  this  year. 
The  price  of  wine  is  still  low,  but  Mr.  Chauvet 
thinks  this  comes  very  largely  from  a  combine 
of  dealers  which  is  now  holding  off  under  the 
impression  that  the  growers  who  make  wine 
will  have  to  sell  to  release  their  cooperage. 
They  also  think  that  the  larger  manufacturers 
will  have  to  sell  to  raise  money  to  run  their  fall 
business.  In  the  meantime,  great  preparations 
are  being  made  in  the  county  to  dry  grapes, 
which  in  this  shape  promise  an  equivalent  of 
$15  a  ton  for  the  green  fruit,  which  is  a  great 
deal  more  than  can  be  realized  for  them  in  wine 
at  present  prices. 

Russian  River  Fruit  Items.— Healdsburg 
IHbune:  Messrs.  Hotchkiss  &  Miller  dried  and 
dipped  102  tons  of  green  prunes  last  week,  and 
before  the  season  closes  they  expect  to  dry  350 
tons  more,  which  will  make  about  25  carloads 
as  against  42  last  year.  This  constitutes  the 
bulk  of  the  product  of  Mendocino  and  Russian 
River  townships.  Mr.  Hotchkiss  says  that  this 
year's  yield  fell  40  per  cent  short  of  that  of  last 
season.  After  a  busy  season  of  35  days'  dura- 
tion, the  Russian  River  cannery  closed  on 
Saturday  evening.  An  average  of  350  hands 
was  dnily  employed  at  that  establishment,  and 
the  total  pack  was  16,211  cases  segregated  as 
follows:  2947  extra  peaches  in  3  lb.  tins;  397 
extra  pears  in  3-lb.  tins;  3911  extra  standard 
peaches;  3.579  standard  first  peaches,  plums  and 
pears;  2202  standard  plums  and  pears;  1536 
second  plums  and  pears;  090  gallons  pie  peaches. 
The  largest  day's  run  was  688  cases  of  peaches, 
with  a  total  of"^ all  fruit  of  749  cases.  The  aver- 
age pack  was  600  cases,  and  on  the  last  day  the 
output  was  644.  In  a  few  days  the  goods  will 
be  shipped  as  fast  as  it  can  be  boxed  to  New' 
York  City  by  water. 


Sutter. 

Hop  Crop.— Yuba  City  Farmer:  The  hop  crop 
is  being  gathered  rapidly  at  Nicolaus.  Chas. 
Engasser  has  finished  and  will  have  from  six 
to  seven  tons.  Grider  Bros.,  Pat  Carroll  and  T. 
J.  Mulvany  are  picking.    The  yield  is  fair. 

Tulare. 

Raisin  Packing  at  Tulare. — Visalia  Register: 
The  Tulare  Fruit  Packing  Company  has  in  con- 
templation the  doing  of  something  in  the 
nature  of  a  commission  business  this  year. 
The  first  crop  of  grapes  comes  pretty  near  being 
a  failure  on  account  of  frosts  late  in  the  spring, 
cold  north  winds,  and  what  the  second  crop 
will  make  will  depend  largely  on  what  the 
weather  is  during  September  and  October.  If 
the  weather  holds  dry,  the  second  crop  will 
turn  out  very  well  indeed  and  a  very  good  pack 
can  be  made.  The  fruit,  when  it  com^s  in,  is 
graded  as  to  quality  and  a  hypothetical  price 
fixed  for  that  quality,  and  half  the  price  ad- 
vanced. When  the  season  closes  and  the  re- 
turns are  all  in,  each  grower  is  paid  in  the  pro- 
portion that  his  goo.is  bear  to  other  goods  as  to 
quality.  That  is,  if  one  pack  is  graded  at  five 
cents  and  another  at  four  cents,  persons  con- 
signing either  quality  will  be  paid  in  the  ratio 
of  four  to  five  for  each  pound  consigned  to  the 
company.  The  company  will  take  out  of  the 
gross  proceeds  the  expenses  of  handling  and 
marketing  and  five  per  cent  for  commissions, 
the  rest  going  to  the  producer. 

Successful  Cultivation  of  Fruit  near  Lind- 
say.— THmes:  A  short  distance  east  of  the 
station  at  Lindsay  an  experiment  in  the  fruit 
line  has  been  made  and  it  has  proven  an  emi- 
nent success.  G.  S.  Berry  and  W.  S.  Berry 
have  a  tract  of  70  acres  of  vines  and  trees  that 
practically  demonstrates  the  possibilities  of  that 
soil.  Fifty  acres  of  th's  tract  are  planted  in 
raisin  grapes;  part  of  these  were  planted  last 
February,  and  the  rest  were  planted  a  year  be- 
fore that.  On  these  vines  this  summer  was  a 
yield  of  first  crop  grapes  aggregating  ten  tons 
of  green  fruit.  This  crop  has  already  been 
picked,  oried  and  packed  in  bags  ready  for 
market.  They  made  an  extra  good  quality  of 
high  grade  Muscat  grapes.  The  other  20  acres 
of  the  tract  are  in  trees.  There  are  12  acres  of 
oranges  and  eight  acres  of  all  varieties  of  fruits. 
Most  of  the  orange  trees  were  planted  last  win- 
ter and  they  have  made  a  fine  growth.  Among 
the  other  trees  are  excellent  varieties  of  the 
olive,  the  lemon,  the  fig,  the  apricot,  the  nec- 
tarine, the  peach,  the  apple  and  the  pomegran- 
ate. The  tarm  is  irrigated  by  means  of  two 
pumps,  both  run  by  steam.  One  is  a  common 
suction  pump,  the  other  is  a  pump  known  as 
the  pulsometer.  It  was  thought  necessary  to 
have  two  wells  and  two  pumps,  as  they  now 
have,  but  a  year's  experience  has  taught  them 
that  one  of  their  wells  with  a  steam  pump  is 
amply  sufficient  to  irrigate  everything  in  that 
70-acre  tract.  An  adjoining  80  acres  will  be 
prepared  for  more  fruit  this  fall  and  winter. 
On  this  tract  a  nine-inch  well  has  just  been 
bored  to  a  depth  of  80  feet.  There  is  a  column 
of  water  in  it  already  54  feet  high.  A  centrifu- 
gal steam  pump  is  now  on  the  ground  ready  to 
be  put  in  operation  in  this  well,  and  it  will 
supply  water  enough  for  the  whole  half  quar- 
ter-section. 

NEVADA. 

Wild  Horses. — Reno  Gazette:  It  would  sound 
strange  in  any  other  country  to  even  suggest 
that  a  bounty  be  paid  for  horse  scalps,  as  is 
done  for  those  of  wolves  and  other  wild  ani- 
mals. There  are  estimated  to  be  100,000  horses 
running  wild  in  the  mountains  of  Nevada  that 
are  not  worth  catching  and  breaking.  They  are 
remnants  of  bands  that  have  strayed  away  and 
of  small  fragments  owned  by  Indians,  which 
were  worthless  to  begin  with,  and  have  con- 
stantly deteriorated  until  they  are  small  and 
weak.  They  will  gather  to  themselves  animals 
that  chance  to  stray  into  the  hills  and  render  it 
very  difficult  to  regain  possession  of  them. 
Even  good  horses  are  low-priced  now,  and 
scrubs  and  fuzz-tails  are  not  worth  the  grass 
they  eat.  They  use  food  which  is  needed  for 
cattle  and  sheep,  and  the  day  will  come  when 
some  action  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  keep 
them  down.  Extermination  would  be  the 
proper  remedy,  but  it  is  practically  impossible, 
the  animals  being  as  wild  as  deer  and  capable 
of  getting  over  the  rocks  faster  than  a  tame 
horse  with  a  man  on  his  back.  Even  now 
many  of  the  cattle  and  sheepmen  carry  rifles 
for  them  and  shoot  the  stallions  on  sight  when 
they  get  within  reach.  Of  course  nothing  in 
this  article  refers  to  the  bands,  numbering 
thousands  of  head,  which  are  managed  by 
horsemen  and  cattlemen.  Many  valuable  ani- 
mals are  raised  annually  for  the  market  and 
add  a  valuable  industry  to  our  State. 

OREGON. 

Hop  Picking. — Eugene  Register:  One  of  our 
leading  hop  growers  informs  us  that  the  crop, 
so  far  as  picked,  is  falling  short  of  what  had 
been  anticipated,  and  they  had  not  looked  for  a 
full  crop.  He  states,  however,  that  the  quality 
of  the  hops  is  first  class.  Pickers  are  complain- 
ing because  of  the  light  crop,  as  they  cannot 
make  as  much  money.  It  is  feared  that  a  good 
many  of  them  will  quit  before  the  crop  is  all 
gathered,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will 
not.  One  thing  favorable  to  the  growers  is 
that  there  are  a  great  many  people  who  need 
the  monev  they  will  get  for  picking,  though  it 
be  a  small  amount. 


An  Amateur. — "I  judge  that  you  have 
not  written  much  poetry,"  said  the  editor  to 
his  caller  after  examining  his  manuscript. 

"  No,  sir;  but  how  did  you  know  ?" 

"  In  these  verses  you  speak  of  a  maiden 
as  sitting  at  her  window.  Now,  in  poems 
maidens  never  sit  at  anything  so  common  as 
windows.    They  invariably  use  casements." 
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1^1  R  O  M  ^ 


WE  WANT^-THE  EARTH 

"ORIGINAL  EUREKA  FENCE. " 


WITH 
THE 


THE  ABOVE  CUT  REPRESENTS  A  VINEYARD  AND  ORCHARD  FENCED   EXCLUSIVELY   WITH  THE, 

"  ORIGINAL.  EUREKA  FENCE." 

TO  THE  CAPITALIST,  SPECULATOR,  YINEYARDIST,  ORCHARDIST,  STOCK  AND  POULTRY  RAISER 

TOD    CANNOT  AFFOBD  TO  BE   WITHOUT  IT. 


IT  IS  STRONG,  DURABLE,  NEAT  AND  CHEAP. 

=  nMF  CENT  ^= 


PER  SQUARE  FOOT  IN  QUANTITIES. 

IT  DEFIES  COMPETITION  IN  EVERY  RESPECT. 

•W  Remember,  we  are  the  Inventors  and  Sole  Owners  of  the  "  RENTON  "  AUTOMATIC  AND  ADJUSTABLE 
POWER  FENCE  LOOMS,  the  only  machine  which  makes  a  perfect,  straight,  ti^ht  fence. 

Any  size,  style  or  quantity  to  order  at  short  notice.  Send  for  descriptive  and  Illustrated  Circular  and  testi- 
monials to 

CALIFORNIA   FENCE  COMPANY, 


Mention  this  pap«r. 


570-578  BRANNAN  STBBBT,  SAN  PBANOISOO. 


THE  Most  Efficient  Wood  Preserver. 

APPLIED  WITH  AN  ORDINARY  BRUSH. 

Protects  All  Kinds  of  Timber,  Above  or  Below  Ground  or  Water, 

from  Rot  and  Decay. 


CARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  00. 

MTJECKE  &  CO,,  Pacific  Coast  Agents,  319  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CONTINUOUS 
POWERFUL. 
RAPID. 


The  Farmers'  Own 


We  have  one  prets  used  very  little,  cost  $400,  will  sell  for  $250,  if  ordered  this 
month.  Fnll  circle,  10  to  20  tons  per  day,  $425.  Send  for  circular. 

TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


STOCKTON  NURSERIES, 


ESTABLISHED  1853. 


FRUIT  TREES.    FRUIT  TREES. 

—  GH^-A.r»B    "VIlSrES-  — 
Alto  Fine  Stock  of  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Palms,  Roses  and  Carnatiobi 

PLANTS   IN  QBB5AT  VARIBTY. 

Corrcvpondence  Solicited. 

E.  C.  CLOWES,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


S 


I 


O 


I 
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ALL  SIZES,  FOR  GAS,  STEAM  AND  WATER. 

 WE  MANUFACTURE  

SHEET  IRON  AND  STEEL  PIPE, 

ALL  SIZES 

For  Water  Supply,  Mining,  Irrigating  Purposes,  Stock 
Ranches,  Etc. 

Uade  in  Lengths  Desired  from  16  to  80  feet. 


The  Cut  shows  a  Section  of  Three  Joint* 

DOUBLE  RIVETED  SHEET  IRON  PIPE. 

In  the  manufaoture  of  this  Pipe,  we  ose  only  a  high  grade  o  annealed 
Charcoal  Iron  of  great  tensile  Btren^h. 

The  weig^ht  or  thickness  of  metal  used,  Is  graded  according  to  service 
required,  and  pressure  to  which  the  Pipe  will  be  subjected. 


FOR  ALL  CNDEBOROUNO  PURPOSES,  we  Immerse  the  Pipe 
in  a  bath  containing  a  special  mixture  of  ASPHALTCM,  PITCH  and 
PEXROLEUH,  at  a  Temperature  of  300°  Farenhelt.   It  thus 

receives  a  thorough  coating,  both  inside  and  outside,  rendering  it  impervious 
to  the  alkalies  of  the  earth,  rust,  etc.,  and  is  practically  indestructible. 


Black,  Painted  and  Qalvanlzed,  for  Roof  and  Sides  of 

HAY  BARNS,  DRY  HOUSES,  STABLES.  ETO. 


W.W.MONTAGUE&CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO-SAN  JOSE-LOS  ANGELES. 


RAISIN  INDUSTRY. 


A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  RAISIN  GRAPES, 

THEIR  HISTORY,  CULTURE  AND  CURING. 


By  QUSTAV  EISEN. 


This  Is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raieln  Industry  In  California.  It  has  been 
approved  by  Prof.  Hllgard,  Prof.  Wlckson,  Mr.  Obas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a  multitude  of 
Practical  Ralain  Growers 

Sold  only  by  the  DEWBT  PUBLISHINQ  CO.  or  Ita  Agents  at  ibe  uniform  price  of 
$3.00,  postage  prepaid.  Orders  sbould  be  addressed: 


THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

220  Market  St ,  San  Francisco. 


A,  T.  DEWEY. 


W.  B.  EWER. 


G.  H.  STBONG. 


ESTABLISHED  1863. 


Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  thia  old 
experienced,  first-class  Agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  Associates  and  Agents  in  Wash- 
ington and  the  capital  cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  edi- 
torial, scientific  and  Patent  Law  Library,  and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have 
other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can  be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The 
information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful  practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent 
examination  of  Patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  patentability  of 
inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  oftep  to  give  advice  which  will  save  inventors  the 
expense  of  applying  for  Patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  of  advice  sent 
free  on'  receipt  of  postage.    Address  DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  220  Market  St.  S.  F. 


LADIES 
DON'T 


BICURA   HOME  TREATMENT 

will  gave  you  Money,  Time  and  SuOeiind.  Send  tor  book  on  Health,  Beauty  and 
Happlaen.     BICCRA  COMPAMT,  1180  Ssnsom*  St.,  8>o  Franotaoo. 
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The  Secretary's  Column. 

By  A.  T.  Dewbv,  Secretary  State  QraoKe  of  California. 
GEAlfGE  MUTUAL  FIEB  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Some  two  years  ago,  the  Legislature  having 
failed  to  croyide  for  the  oreanization  of  farmers' 
mntual  fire  insurance  cnmpatiies,  the  Patrons 
of  Sacrainento  discussed  the  rnatter,  appointed 
a  committee,  and  Judge  McKune  of  the  com- 
mittee drew  up  what  he  believes  to  be  a  per- 
fectly legal  and  practical  plan  for  organizing  an 
insurance  company  under  the  contract  plan,  to 
enable  farmers,  with  perfect  security  to  avoid 
the  double  taxation  they  now  suffer  from  the 
fire  insurance  companies'  trust  or  combine. 

The  following  form  of  policy  will  give  some 
insight  as  to  the  plan  of  insuring: 

The  Patbon  Mutual  Firb  Insurance  Company 

OF  Sacramento  To.,  Cal., 
Formed    by  a    contract,  material    parts  of 
which  are  printed   heieon,  having  received 

application  No.  —  of  and  from    — 

for  a  policy  of  insurance  against  dam- 
age and  loss  by  fire  of  certain  prop- 
erty described  in  said  application,  which  is 
hereby  refer  ed  to  and  made  a  part  hereof. 

Now,  know  all  mpn  by  these  presents,  that, 
in  consideration  of  the  premises,  in  accordance 
with  said  agreement,  and  the  payment  of  $— 
premium,  said  company  does  hereby  insure  the 

said  against  loss  or  damage  by  fire,  to 

the  aggregate  of  dollars,  as  follows:  [Insert 

list  of  articles  and  valuation.] 

And  the  said  company  does  hereby  agree  that 
it  shall  be  subject  and  liable  to  pay,  make  eood 

and  satisfy  unto  the  said  insured,   heirs, 

administrators,  and  assigns,  according  to  the 
tenor  and  effect  of  paid  agreement,  all  such 
damage  or  loss  by  fire  as  shall  happen  to  the 
said  property  and  the  several  portions  thereof, 
as  above  specified,  not  exceeding  in  amount  the 
sum  herein  insured  on  said  property,  or  any 
article  or  portion  thereof,  during  the  time  the 

said      shall  remain  a  member  of  this 

company  and  comply  with  the  terms  of  said 
agreement,  as  herein  printed. 

The  said  company,  by  its  Board  of  Directors, 
has,  by  order,  directed  that  this  policy  issue  and 
be  made  firm  and  effectual.   Sacramento,  — 

— ,  18—.  ,  Pres.;  ,  Sec'y. 

The  application  upon  which  the  policy  is 
i-sned  consists  of  a  carefully- prepared  covenant, 
made  with  the  trustees  of  the  company,  agree 
ing  to  abide  by  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
contract  signed  by  the  applicant.  "  These 
words  of  covenant  "  seem  very  fair,  reasonable 
and  in  no  wise  onerous  or  pecuniarily  or  othtr- 
wise  hazardous  to  signers.  There  are  32  sec- 
tions in  all. 

The  Sacramento  committee  proceeded  so  far 
as  to  print  a  quantity  of  blank  applications, 
■' Words  of  Covenant,"  containing  the  regula 
tions  for  conducting  the  busine.'-s  safely,  and 
blank  policies  for  entering  upon  business.  A 
ch  of  these  blanks  has  lately  been 
mailed  to  the  Secretary  of  every  subordinate 
Grange  in  California  from  the  office  of  the  Sec 
retary  ol  the  State  Grange,  believing  that  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  in  open  Grange,  or  its 
consideration  by  a  proper  committee  to  ex 
amine  the  printed  provisions  and  report  for  the 
action  of  the  Grange  before  the  representatives 
attend  the  State  Grange  would  be  for  the  es- 
sential good  of  the  whole  Order. 

The  Sacramento  committee  failed  to  put  the 
plan  in  operation  from  the  fact  that  a  portion 
cf  its  committee,  through  the  opinion  of  some 
outside  attorneys  or  other  individuals,  declared 
that  such  an  organization  would  be  unconstitu- 
tional. Judge  McKune  risks  his  reputation 
upon  his  thorou^  belief  and  opinion  that  such 
an  institution  can  be  constitutionally  conduct- 
ed under  our  present  Constitution  and  laws. 

The  thorough  coi'sideration  of  the  question 
among  Patrons  at  this  time  may  bring  forward 
sufficient  light  on  the  subject  to  secure  judicious 
action  at  the  coming  State  Grange  session,  so 
that  if  the  insurance  combine  again  defeats  the 
repeated  petitions  of  the  farmers  of  this  State 
for  the  privileges  commonly  enjoyed  in  other 
States  for  forming  mutual  fire-in&urance  com- 
panies, there  may  be  an  effectual  remedy  in 
spite  of  the  combiners. 

The  following  statement,  written  at  our  re- 
quest by  Judge  McKune  is  opportune  in  con- 
nection with  this  matter: 

To  A.  T.  Dewey,  Sec'y  State  Grange  of  Cal:— 
Title  2  of  the  C  vil  Code  provides  for  the  forma- 
tion of  insurance  corporations.  Sec.  414  pro- 
vides that  after  the  Secretary  of  State  issues 
the  certificate  of  incorporation,  the  Directors 
named  must  open  books  of  subscription  to  the 
capital  stock  to  the  full  amount  of  the  fixed  capi- 
tal stock,  etc. 

Sec.  417  provides  for  dividends.  Sec.  419 
provides  that  every  "Company,  corporation  or 
association  hereafter  formed  or  organized 
under  the  laws  of  this  State  for  the  transaction 
of  business  in  fire,  marine,  inland  navigation 
or  life  insurance,  must  have  a  subscribed  capi- 
tal stock  equal  to  at  least  .$200,000,  25  per  cent 
of  which  must  be  paid  in  previous  to  the  issu- 
ance of  any  policy." 

After  I  drew  the  plan  for  mutual  insurance 
by  agreement  (a  copy  of  which  I  gave  you), 
nnder  direction  of  a  committee  composed  of 
Bros.  Tho8.  McConnell,  David  Reese,  Geo.  W. 
Hack,  A  A.  Krull,  Theo.  Deming  with  myself, 
the  matter  was  referred  to  Bros.  Hack,  Deming 
and  me  to  put  our  plan  in  operation.  After 
some  little  delay,  Bros.  Hack  and  Deming 
onllfd  my  attention  to  the  matter  above  quoted 
tr'.r,,  the  Civil  Code,  and  suggested  that  such  a 
[•'"Jp""'"'"  ""'f?^*  render  our  movement  inopera- 

r  Rave  ihctn  my  opinion  that  it  would  not 
-fl-ni  onr  Bctlon  and  suggested,  viz: 

■  '  'he  provision  was  contained  In  a 


part  of  the  Code  wholly  devoted  to  the  forma- 
tion of  corporations. 

6.  Thnt  the  provisions  quoted,  when  com- 
pared and  construed  in  the  light  of  other  pro- 
visions of  the  same  code,  clearly  indicated  that 
ihey  applied  only  to  the  formation  of  insur- 
ance companies  for  profit. 

c.  That  the  words  "Organized  under  the 
laws  of  the  State"  clearly  meant  that  the 
words  "  Company  "  and  "  Association  "  meant 
that  they  must  be  formed  under  some  provision 
of  the  Civil  Code. 

d.  That  our  proposed  action  was  not  to  be 
taken  and  did  not  constitute  a  company  or 
corporation  organized  under  the  laws  (statutes) 
of  the  State. 

e.  That  there  was  nothing  unconstitutional 
in  such  an  agreement  as  we  pr.  posed  and  such 
a  contract  could  be  enforced. 

f.  That  the  business,  being  placed  in  the 
hands  of  men  who  would  carefully  administer 
the  provisions  of  the  contract,  could  be  made 
beneficial. 

Bros.  Hack  and  Deming  were  of  a  different 
opinion  and  declined  to  act  further  in  the  mat 
ter,  and  so  the  plan  has  never  been  tried.  I 
have  some  hope  that  the  next  Legislature  may 
give  us  some  relief,  but  unless  that  body  shall 
be  formed  of  different  materials  from  those  of 
the  last  two  sessions,  with  a  body  wielding  so 
much  money  as  the  insurance  combine  to 
contend  against,  my  fears  overbalance  these 
hopes.    I  am,  etc.,  J.  H.  McKune, 

A  "Hint"  Merely.— It  is  desirable  that 
every  Grange  should  admit  as  many  applicants 
as  possible  be'ore  the  Sta»e  Grange  meeting, 
When  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  State 
Grange  was  held  at  San  Jose,  a  very  large  class 
was  instrnctpd  in  the  last  degree,  and  we  pre 
sume  that  Grange  would  be  willing  to  confer 
the  third  and  fourth  degrees,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  State  Grange  week,  on  any  second-degree 
members  that  may  be  present,  if  such  a  favor 
should  be  requested  by  any  subordinate  Grange 
Such  a  ceremony  would  afford  one  of  the  most 
practical  and  instructive  exemplifications  of 
the  secret  work  that  could  be  given  before  the 
members  and  visitors  at  the  State  Grange. 

Independent  Grange. — We  have  recently  re 
ceived  an  order  for  the  necessary  printed  docu- 
ments for  the  new  Grange,  "Independent," 
lately  organized  with  48  members  by  Past  Mas 
ter  Overhiser  at  Linden,  all  of  which  have  been 
forwarded.   The  following  are  the  officers  of 
this  new  link  in  our  fraternal  chain:  Geo. 
Klinger,  M.;  B.  Davie,  O.;  Mrs.  D.  Harrison, 
L.;  J.  A.  Drace,  S.;  F.  W.  Fisher,  A.  S.;  Mrs. 
Drace,  C;  Chas.  Perryman,  T.;   H.  H.  Fine, 
Sec'y;  A.  B.  Spencer,  G.  K.;  Miss  Annie  Hart, 
Pomona;  Miss  Minnie  Fisher,  Flora;  Mrs.  Mc 
Intire,  Ceres;  Mrs.  Watkins,  L.  A.  S. 

E.  W.  Davis,  W.  M.,  delivered  the  Annual 
Address  at  Petaluma  Fair,  Aug.  31st.  We  have 
no  doubt  it  was  an  able  and  instructive  docu- 
ment. 

Several  members  of  Tulare  Grange  will  be 
in  attendance  at  the  State  Grange. 

To  Pacific  Geove  and  Santa  Cbuz. — Gen 
Pass.  Agt.  Goodman  in  his  letter  relating  to  ex- 
cursion rates  to  th»»  State  Grange,  incidentally 
mentions  that  if  tickets  enough  are  guaranteed 
from  San  Jose  to  Pacific  Grove  and  return,  he 
will  make  a  rate  of  $2.45,  or  a  rate  of  $2.10 
from  San  Jose  to  Santa  Cruz  and  return.  This 
is  a  mere  suggestion  for  Patrons  to  consider 
whether  they  desire  to  make  up  an  excursion 
to  either  of  the  above  places  after  the  close  of 
the  State  Grange. 

Stockton  Grange.— Mrs.  W.  D.  Ashley  in- 
forms us  that  this  Grange  finishes  up  the  initi- 
ation of  a  class  with  a  Harvest  Feast,  Septem- 
ber 17th.  All  San  Joaquin  Granges  are  invited, 
including  the  new  Linden  Grange,  Independent. 

Stand  by  Them.— Whenever  a  worthy  mem- 
ber of  the  Grange  is  nominated  for  office  stand 
by  him,  if  he  is  competent  and  worthy  of  the 
place.  Congress  and  the  Legislature  of  Califor- 
nia certainlv  need  a  new  deal  in  their  member- 
ship. Who  is  there  that  does  not  know  a  won- 
derful improvement  would  take  place  in  the 
honorable  bodies  mentioned  if  every  seat  was 
filled  with  Grangers  and  farmers. 

Tulare  Grange. — The  conferring  of  degrees 
at  the  last  meeting  was  deferred,  as  two  more 
applicants  have  knocked  at  the  outer  gate,  and 
all  will  be  admitted  together.  As  no  sister 
would  promise  to  attend  the  State  Grange  as 
alternate,  two  brothers  were  elected.  The 
sisters  prepared  ice  cream  and  cake  for  the  last 
meeting  all  the  same,  and  Master  Shoemaker 
says  everybody  enjoyed  it. 

J.  H.  Brigham,  Master  of  the  National 
Grange,  recently  took  a  lecturing  tour  into 
Wisconsin  and  neighboring  States.  Mention- 
ing the  home  of  Past  Master  S.  C.  Carr,  well 
known  for  his  lecturing  tour  in  California, 
Milton  Junction,  Wis.,  he  says  :  I  found  here 
a  "  hive  of  industry,"  and  another  man  who 
makes  farming  pay,  and  yet  finds  time  to  de- 
vote to  the  Grange.  Bro.  Carr  has  a  fine  farm 
and  a  pleasant  home,  and  knows  how  to  ap- 
preciate both. 

Visitors.— Among  late  visitors,  we  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  welcoming  to  our  new  Secre- 
tary's office  8.  T.  Coulter,  I.  C.  Steele,  G.  P. 
Loucks,  H.  Pomeroy  and  Don  Mills. 

In  Memobiam.— Bro.  J.  D.  Huff"man  sends  us 
an  ably  written  memorial  from  San  Joaquin 
County  Pomona  Grange,  of  which  Mrs.  Albert 
Woods  was  a  charter  member.  She  was  also 
one  of  the  highly-esteemed  honorary  members 
of  the  8*ate  Grange.  Having  published  the 
resolutions  from  her  subordinate  Grange, 
Tulare,  we  can  only  well  give  space  for  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  from  th«  adopted  report  of 
the  committee,  consisting  of  Alida  Allison,  R. 
Piiley  and  M.  Meriill,  viz.: 

We  feel  that  when  Sister  Eva  Woods  paHe<l  Into 
tna  beyond  tbat  a  loving  wife,  a  tender  mother,  a 


Solid  roMFORT 


THE  "WONDER  ON  WHEELS" 

T0N6UELESS.  Self-Guiding. 

SIX  OR  KIGHT  IIOKSKH. 
depending  on  size  of  plows  and  kind  of  work. 


tJees  wbeel  landside, 
which  resists  pressure  of 

four  furrows.   No  bottom  or  ■   

Bide  friction.   Weight  of  furrows, 
frame  and  plowman  carried  on  three 
greased  spindleB.   Draft  reduced  to  lowest 

Eossible  limit    Foot  brake  prevents  GaDg  running  on  team, 
evers  and  turning  device  within  easy  reach.   |  ||S|JTCD  nPAkT 
Basier  Uriviiig,  Straighter  Furrows,  and   LlUn.l  jtll .  UnHr  I 


12  ACRES 

A  DAY. 
intttead  of 
three. 
ONK  3IAN 
instead  of  four. 
Kspecially  adapted 
to  Traction  Engine. 


than  any  Rans  in  America. 
AdjiiMtnoie  fraii:e— can  be 


narrowed  or  widened  at  will.  Made  with  stubble,  sod  and  stubble,  or  breaker  bottoms.  Ten  or  twelve  inch  cut. 

ECONOMIST  PLOW  CO.,  SOUTH  BEND,  INDIANA. 

f  Special  prices  ami  time  for  trial  given  on  first  oideis  from  points  where  we  have  no  agents. 
Oui  book.  "KUN  ON  THE  FARM,"  sent  Free  to  all  who  mention  this  paper. 


4  I  000  000 .  oa 


Do  You  Follow 


I  St 


3d 


The 
Argument? 

5fh 


1880 


Business  has  In- 
creased from  $3.00  a 
day  in  a  10x12  store 
to  a  half  million  a 
year  In  a  building 
covering  36000  square 
feet  of  floor  surface. 


Plenty  of  reasons 
why,  in  your  favor 
and  ours,  but  life  is 
too  short  to  explain 
them  all  here. 


.'.  //  you  can  buy 
the  same  high  grade 
goods  elsewhere  at 
our  prices,  go  ahead, 
but  if  not,  help  us 
sell  that  million. 


ad 


4th 


6th 


It  Is  maintained  by 
pfrmanenl  patronage, 
is  still  growing  and 
we  won't  slop  until 
we  reach  a  million  a 
year  output. 


Watch  the  prices 
quoted  the  balance 
of  this  year,  in  our 
advertisements  in  this 
paper.  Will  make  our 
record  on  lliem. 


Keep  posted,  send 
for  our  daily  price 
list  and  monthly  list 
of  40  pages.  Special 
new  bargains  all  the 
time.    Cash  does  It. 


SMITHS'  CASH  STORE 


416-418  Front  Street 
San  Francisco,  Cat.  ^ 


"KEYSTONE" 

Corn  Huskerand  Fodder  Gutter 


Husks  the  corn  and  cuts  the  stalks  into  the  best  fodder  known.  A  won- 
derful machine.  A  perfect  success.  Much  improved  for  1892.  See  it  at  the 
principal  fairs,  or  send  for  our  FREE  book,  "T/ie  Great  Leak  on  the  Farm.'''' 

KEYSTONE  MFG.  CO., 

STERLING,  ILL. 
KANSAS  CITY.      COUNCIL  BLUFFS.      ST.  LOUIS.      COLUMBUS,  O. 


warm  frieDd,  and  a  true  member  of  our  Order,  left 
vacaot  a  place  which  will  alwa;s  be  held  sacred  to 
her  memory  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  loved  her. 
We  desire  that  there  shall  be  a  memorial  page  set 
aside  in  our  Becord  Book  Inscribed  to  memory  of 
Eva  Woods. 

Officers'  Repoets. — OverseerRoachehas  sent 
in  his  Annual  Report  for  the  coming  State 
Grange  session.  In  the  accompanying  letter  he 
reminds  us  that 

"  The  time  is  short  until  once  again 
We  meet  the  women  and  the  men 
Who  labor  for  our  country's  cause. 
For  Truth  and  Right  and  Equal  Laws." 

Bro.  Roaphe  adds:  "We  have  jus^  finished 
up  our  last  class  of  seven  with  Harvest  Feast 
and  celebration  of  Ceres',  Flora's  and  Pomona's 
days  combined.  We  have  just  started  another 
class." 

WoETHY  Stewaed  W.  W.  Gekeb  promised  us 
his  report  while  at  Sacramento  last  week.  Let 
all  oflBcers  of  the  State  Grange  remember  that 
it  was  their  duty  to  forward  their  anuual  report 
before  the  15th  of  September  for  -advance  pub- 
lication and  circulation  at  the  coming  session 
of  the  State  Grange.  The  "  majority,"  we  are 
sorry  to  have  to  say,  should  now  be  hurrying 
up  their  reports. 

It  may  be  gravely  questioned  whether  we,  as 
a  people,  do  not  devote  too  much  time  to  the 
worry  and  care  of  business,  and  too  little  to  in- 
nocent and  enjoyable  recreations  for  our  moral 
and  physical  health.  We  have  been  quoting 
the  wise  saw,  "  Business  before  pleasure,"  so 
long  that  we  can  now  revise  and  improve  it  a 
little  80  that  it  will  express  the  whole  truth  and 
read,  "  Business  before  pleasure,  and  broken- 
down  manhood  before  the  meridian  of  life  is 
reached."  Overwork  and  worry  to  gratify  mer- 
cenary and  avaricious  desires  are  doing  much 
to  undermine  physical  health,  and  lower  the 
moral  tone  of  sofietv.  There  are  othtr  aint  than 
those  which  follow  in  the  wake  of  recreations. 
Farmers'  Frland. 


FOR$19.00 

We  can  sehd  you  one  of  our 

SPECIALTY  SINGLE  BUGGY 
HARNESS, 

Which  Is  the  result  of  years  of  figuring  to  make  the  beet 
harness  ever  known  for  the  money.  It  is  made  from  oak 
stock,  hand  stitched  and  finished  by  skillful  mechanioa, 
haudsome  full  nickel  or  Davis  bard  rubber  trimmings. 

Jast  the  Harness  for  an  Elegant  Tarnoat. 

They  sell  here  tor  $35.00,  and  harness  not  as  good  la 
often  sold  for  $36.00  in  retail  shops.  If  harness  is  not  as 
represented,  money  will  be  refunded. 

Liebold  Harness  Co. 

110  McAllister  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Collar  and  Hames,  instead  of  Breast  Collar. 
$2  00  extra. 


Please  state  It  you  want  single  strap  Harness,  or  folded 
style  Harness,  wtth  traces  double  throughout. 


THB 


WHITE  IS  KING 


OF  ALL 


Sewing  HacMDes. 


Simple  in  Construction,  Light 
Running,  Host  Durable  and  Com- 
plete. 

Visitors  always  welcome. 

WHITE  SBWINO  MAOHINB  OO.. 
048  *  B4a  ICABKBT  ST.,  B.  F. 


September,  17,  1892. 
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Kreeder3*  directory. 


Hz  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  60o  per  line  per  month. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


F.  E.  BaBKB,  sae  Market  St.,  S.  F.;  Regrlstered 
Holsteins;  winners  of  more  first  prizes,  sweepstakes 
and  special  premiums  than  any  nerd  on  the  Coast 
Pure  registered  Berkshire  Pigs.    Ail  strains. 


JBRSEYS— The  best  A  J.  C.  C.  Reeistered  Herd  Is 
owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.    Animals  for  sale. 


P.  PETERSEN, Sites,  CkilusaCo.,  Importer  ^Breeder 
of  registered  Shorthnm  Cattle.    Young  bulls  for  sale. 


JOHN  LiYNOH,  Petaluma,  breeder  of  thoroughbred 
Shorthorns.   Young  stock  tor  sale, 

WILD  FL.OWBB  STOCK  P'ABM,  Fresno  Co. 
A.  Heilbron  &  Bro.,  Props.,  Sac.  Breeders  of  thorough- 
bred strains  and  Cruikshank  Shorthorns;  also  Registered 
Herefords;  a  fine  lot  of  young  bulls  in  each  herd  (or  sale. 


At  the  head  of  the  herd  stands  PERFECTION  KING,  No.  7679;  ZING  OF  THE  WEST,  No.  8921; 
HOOSIER  BOY  2d,  No.  8928.  Breeding  Sows  as  fine  Individuals  and  as  strictly  bred  as  any  in  the  land; 
alio  recorded  in  the  C.  P.  C.  R.  record  with  pedigrees  full  to  standard.  Breeders  for  sale  at  all  times. 
I  have  flrst-class  Pigs  of  both  sexes  at  reasonable  prices.  Residence  \%  miles  northeast  of  DaviKville,  Cal. 
Personal  inspection  solicited.   All  inquiries  promptly  answered.   Yours  truly,         JOSEPH  MELVIN. 


OHARLES  E.  HUMBERT,  Cloverdale,  Cal.,  Im- 
porter and  Breeder  of  Recorded  Hoistein-Friesian 
Cattle.   Catalogues  on  application. 

M.  D.  HO  ^KINS,  Petaluma,  Breeder  of  Shorthorns. 
Dealer  in  fresh  Cowa,  Beef  Cattle  and  Sheep. 


PEBOHBRON  HORSES.— Pure  bred  horses  and 
mares,  all  ages,  and  guaranteed  breeders,  for  sale  at 
my  ranch  near  Lakeport,  Lake  Co.,  Cal.  New  oata- 
logne  now  ready.   Wm.  &  Collier. 


Registered  Herd  Book  Stock  of  the  Aaggie,  Netheriand,  Nep- 
tune, Clifden,  Artis  aad  other  families.    None  better. 

Of  the  Coomassie,  Alphea  and  other  choice  strains. 

^       Poland-Ohina  and  Berkshire  Pigs. 

I»OXTIjT3F»."5r— Nearly  all  Varieties. 

Third  Edition  POULTKT  &  STOCK  BOOK,  60  cents 
*  by  mail  postpaid.   Thirteen  years  experience  on  this  coast. 


J.  H.  WHITB,  Lakeville,  Soaoma  Co.,  CkL,  breeder 
of  Registered  Hoistein  Cattle. 


BBDIBDEB    OP  BBGISTBBBD 
Cattle.   H.  A.  Hayhew,  Niles,  Cal. 


JBBSEY 


P.  H.  MUBPHT,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co. ,  Cal. .  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 


PBTBB  8AXE  SON,  Lick  House,  San  Franciseo, 
Oal  Importers  and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of 
everr  variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 


WILLIAM  NILES,  Los  Angeles,  CaL  Thoroughbred 
Registered  Hoistein  and  Jersey  Cattle.   None  better. 


POULTRY. 


DBEB  MOUNT  POULTBY  YARDS,  St  Helena, 
Cal.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  W.  HollaDd  Turkeys, 
Toulouse  Qeese  and  Pekin  Ducks  and  Quinea  Pigs. 


0>  BLOM,  St  Helena.   Brown  Leghorns  a  specialty. 


OALIFOBNIA  POULTBY  FABM,  Stockton, 
CaL,  send  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  tree. 


JOHN  McFABLTNQ,  Calistoga,  CaL,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Choice  Poultry.  Send  tor  Circular.  Thor' 
ougbbred  Berkshire  Piga 


B.  O.  HEAD.  Napa,  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Land 
and  Water  Fowls.   Send  for  New  Catalogue. 


SHEEP  AND  QOATS. 


F>  BULLABD,  WoodlaDd,Cal.,  Importer  and  breeder 
of  Spanish  Herino  Sheep.  Premium  Band  of  the  State. 
Choice  Bucks  and  Ewes  for  Sale. 


B.  H.  CBANE,  Petaluma,  Ca*.,  breeder  and  importer. 
South  Down  Sheep;  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missouri 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropehire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Crossbred 
Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.   Rams  for  sale. 


SWINE. 


WILLIAM  NILES,Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Thoroughbred 
Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Pigs.   Circulars  free. 


TYLBB  BBAOH,    San  Jose,  Cal.,    breeder  of 
Ihorsoghbred  Berkshire  and  Basez  Hogs. 


HOLBERT&  CONGER, 

Importers  and  De>lers 
Direct  from  Europe, 

EneilBh    Shire  Draft, 

Cleveland  B»y 
and    Oerman  Coach 
Stallions. 
129  Elgrhteenth  St.. 
Iios  Angeles,  Oollfornla 
Write  for  Catalogue. 


W.  W.  RUSHMORE, 

OAKLAND,        -  CAL. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 
KngUsh  Sfaire,  Clydesdale, 
Fercneron   and  Coach 
Boraes. 

Shire  and  Coach  Horses  a 
Specialty. 
LOW  PRICES  ft  EASY  TERMS, 
Correspondence  Solicited. 

Stable,  Broadway  A  SSdSts. 

Oakland,  Cal. 
Address  Buz  86. 


Dr.A.B.BUZARD 

VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

MEMBER  OF  THE  ROYAL  OOLLEOE  OF  VETERIN 
ary  Surgeons,  London,  Eoelaod.  Late  Veterinary 
Surgeon  In  the  United  States  Army.  Veterinary  Con- 
tributor to  the  "  Paciflo  Rural  Press."  The  diseases  ol 
all  Domestic  Animals  treated  on  Scientific  Principles. 
Special  attention  given  to  Chronic  Lameness  and  Surgical 
Operations.  406  BRODERIOK  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Calls  to  the  country  promptly  attended  to.  Telephonf 


JAMK8  M.  HAVEN.  THOMAS  E.  HAVEN, 

NoUry  Public 

HAVEN  A  HAVEN, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELORS  AT  LAW 

Mo.  SSO  Qallfornla  Street, 
Tel«pho««  lo.  17«e,  UH  rBAICISOO,  OAL 


Walnut  Grove  Herd  op  Poland  China  Hogs 


JOSEPH  MELVIN, 

Proprietor, 

DAVISVILLE,  CAL. 


-OF- 

Strictly  Bred 

POLAND  CHINA 
SWINE. 


MECHAM  &  FRITCH. 

Importers  and  Breeders  of 

Red  Polled  Cattle. 

We  have  about!! 50  Head  of  Imported 
and  Graded  Stock,  all  Deep  Red  Color. 

Full  Blood  and  Graded,  of  both  sexes,  for  sale.  Addrea 
all  communications  on  cattle  to 

W,  S.  FBITSCH,  Petaluma. 


Address: 


Oa,1. 


BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Prize  Herd  of  Southern  California. 

FIVE  FIRST  PREMIUMS  IN  1891. 

PIGS  OP  ALL  AGES  FOR  SALE. 

SESSIONS  &  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  eae.  Loa  Angelea.  Cal. 


COOPER'S 


One  Oas*  Makes  1000  Qalla.  Dip. 


SHEEP  DIP. 


PBIOE  «ie  PBB  OASB. 


Wool  Coiiission  Merchants,  and  Agents  for  tlie  Sale  of  all  kinds  of  Li7e  StocL 

807  CALIFOBNIA  STBBBT,  SAN  FBANCIBCO.  P  O.  BOX  2079. 


LITTLE'S  CHEMICAL  FLUID  NON-POISONOUS 


One  gallon,  mixed  with  60  gallons  of  cold  water,  will  dip  thoroughly  180  sheep,  at  a  cost 
of  one  cent  each.  Kasily  applied;  a  nourisher  of  wool;  a  certain  cure  for  SCAB.  Li'- 
tie's  dip  Is  put  up  in  red,  iron  dnims  containing  5  English  or  6i  American  gallons,  and 
is  sold  to  the  trade  by  the  English  gallon.  For  the  conrenience  of  our  many  custom- 
ers it  is  also  put  up  in  one-gallon  packages,  tor  which  we  make  no  extra  charge.  Each 
drum  and  package  bears  the  label  of  "Little's  Dip." 

O-A-TTOOVr,  B33TsTi  «&>  OO.. 

Successors  to  Falkner,  Bell  &  Co.,  Sole  Agents. 
No.  406  CALIPOENIA  STREET,  SAN  FBANCISOO,  OAL. 


MANHATTAN 


BBD    BALI.  BBAND. 


Genuine  only  with  RED 
BALL  brand. 

Recommended  by  Gold- 
smith, Marvin,  Gamble, 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  eto.,  eto. 

It  keeps  Horses  and  Cattle 
healthy.  For  milob  cows; 
it  increases  and  enriohes 
their  milk. 

aas  Howard  St.,  Saa 
Vranciaco,  Osl. 


Mann's  Green  Bone  Cutter 

PGR  POULTRY  FOOD. 

Patented  June  16,  1880;  August  20,  1889.   Canada  Patent,  June  12,  1890. 

WB  WA BRANT  this  machine  to  cut  Dry  or  Green  Bones,  meat,  gristle  and 
all,  by  Hand  Power,  without  clog  or  difficuitv,  or  MONEY  REFUNDED. 

ORBKN  CUT  BUNli:  WILL  DOtjBLB  THE  MUMBEK  OF  EOOS, 
will  make  them  35  per  cent  more  fertile,  and  increase  the  vigor  of  the  whole  flock 
COST  OF  FEEDING  MATERIALLY  LESSENED. 

These  Cutters  are  endorsed  by  all  the  leading  California  poultrymen.  Send  for  a 
Catalogue  describing  all  sizes  of  Cutters  and  containing  vaulable  information  in  relation 
to  feeding  green  out  bones. 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO., 

Pacific  Ooaat  Amenta.  PETALUMA,  CAL. 


MONEY  Make  Some  T" 

By  using  the  Paciflo  Incubator 
and  Brooder,  which  will  hatch  any 
kind  of  eggs  better  than  a  hen.  In  uni- 
versal use.  Gold  Medal  wherever  ex- 
hibited. Thoronghbred  Poaltry 
and  Poultry  A  pi>llancea.  Send 
3  eta.  in  stamps  for  82- page  catalogue, 
with  80  full-sized  colored  outs  of  thor- 
oughbred fowls, to  Paciflo  T ncnba- 
tor  Co.,  187  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


■THE 


HALSTED  INCDBiTOB 

COMPANY, 
IBia  Myrtle  Mtreet,  Waklaatf  0»L 

I  HfnH  Htftmp  rnr  Oirmilar 


POULTRYMEN  ,[rr;ai"S 

conse'juently  tho  price  of  eggfl  Is  advancing.  Every  one 
rhoulfi  now  feed  Wellington's  Improved  Eg((  Food  regularly 
If  Ihey  desiro  to  liavo  egits  to  sell  when  they  rciaoh  high 
pr:o««.  Get  It  of  any  MERCHANT  or  of  Proprietor, 
6.  r,  WELLINGTON,  4£6  Wasbiugtoa  St.,  Baa  Frauclsoo. 


SPRAY  YOUR  TREES  1 

WMlewasli  your  Barns  and  Feaces! 
WAINWRIGHT'S  PUMPS 

Do  Either  Snocessfnlly. 
Catalogue  and  testimonials  sent  by  mall. 
WM.  WAINWBIOHT, 
No   R  RD««r  Street,  San  Franotaco.  Cal 


LARGEST  STOCK  OP 

SADDLERY  AND  HARNESS 

On  the  Pacific  Coast— AT  LOWEST  PRICES. 

0.  L.  HASKELL,  10  Bush  St., 


HAK  FRANriTACn. 


ALMOND  BULLERS  FOR  SALB 

IBYIMOTON,  AI.AdIBDA  OODNTT,  OAL<. 


Importer  and  Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep. 
They  were  all  Imported  from  England,  or  bred  direct 
om  Imported  Stock. 


I  have  also  bred  American  Uerlnos— Hornless  Sheep— 
for  22  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep,  without  wrinkles. 
Rams  will  produce  20  to  25  pounds  ol  long  white  wool 
yearly.   Sheep  ol  both  sexes  for  sale. 


Address 

H.  MECHAM, 

stony  Point, 
R.  R.  station.  Petaluma.    Sonoma  Co.,  Cal. 


OXFORD  DOWN  SHEEP 

FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

W.  A,  SHAFOR,  •  •  Middletown,  Ohio. 

LARGEST  AMERICAN  IMPORTER  OF  0.  D.  SHEEP. 

Twelve  Years'  Experience.  Imports  will  arrive  from 
England  in  July.  Order  Early.  Get  your  neighbors  to 
join.     Order  car  lots  by  freight.    Save  Express  charges. 


COLTS^ROKEN. 

THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

One  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  San 
Leandro,  Alameda  County, 


HAS  • 


Every  Facility  for  Breaking  Colts  Properly. 

Rates  Very  Reasonable. 
HORSES  BOARDED  AT  ALL,  TIMES. 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

GILBERT  TOMPKINS,  Proprietor, 
P.  O.  Box  149  San  Leandro.  Cal. 


APIARIAN  SUPPLIES. 


Oolden  Ital- 
ian Queens. 

  Teeted,  a  00 

each;  untested,  81. UO  each.  L  Hires,  ?1.90  each.  Boot's  V 
jtroove  ieotious,  )5.00  per  1000.  Dadaut'i  oonib  foundation, 
d8o  and  6£ca  noiind.  HinnkerB,  Sl.OO  each.  Olobo  Tnii>  tl  M 
«Mh,  «to.    WM.  8TYAJI  *  ftOM,  %nx  Haleo.  OaL 


/ 
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GRANGERS'  BANK 

OF  CALIFORNIA, 
8AN    FRANOISOO,  OAL. 

lodorporated  April,  ISM. 


Amthorlied  OapltMl  $1,000,000 

Capital  paid  up  and  BeterTe  Vnnd  800,000 
Dividend!  paid  to  Stookholdera...  780,000 

OFFICKRS. 

A.  D.  LOGAN  Pragldeot 

I.  C.  STEELE    Vice-President 

ALBERT  IfONTFELLIEB  Cashier  and  Hanaser 

FRANK  MoMULLKN  Secretary 

General  BankloK.  DepogltB  received,  Gold  and  Silvtsr. 
Bills  of  Exchange  bonght  and  sold.  Loans  on  wheat  and 
coontry  produce  a  spealalty, 

Janoarv  1,  1892.  A.  IfONTPBLLIKR,  Uaoaeer. 


CALIFORNIA  STANDARD  FRUIT  DRIER 


Is  one  of  the  most  complete  inventions  for  drying 
Ratolns  and  Frnnes  by  steam  in  34  hours — other 
fruits  less  time.  No  sulphur  or  potash  used.  Retains 
an  syrup,  Juice  and  flavor  in  orl(;lnaI  purity.  Capacity, 
dries  from  75  lbs  green  fruit  to  20  tons.  Send  for  olrca- 
lars.  CALIFORNIA  FKUIT  BVAPOBATINO 
A  M'F'O  CO.,  847J  8.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Oal. 


ALAMEDA  STEEL  WIND  HILL. 


10, 12  and  11  ft. 

Cheaper  than  any 
First-Class  Hill  In 
the  market. 

Every  On* 
Oaaranteed. 

No  bearings,  no 
springs,  no  wheels 
to  get  out  of  order. 
The  simplest  mill  in 
the  world. 

Agents  Wanted 

—  ACDBB8B— 


TRDMAN,  HOOKER  k  CO.,  San  FraciSCO  OF  FreSEO. 


ECLIPSE 


STEEL 


STANDARDS 
HUSTLER! 

WIND  MILLS! 

Wind  Mills! 
Towers ! 


Wc  want  live  Agents  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
to  whom  liberal  prices  and  terms  will  be 


FAIRBAHKS,  MORSE  &  CO., 

Chicago,  W' 


(JUention  this  paper.) 


S.  p.  TAYLOR  PAPER  CO. 

Paier  Magilaclnrtni  iil  Dealers. 

PRUIT  PAPER! 

Lining  Paper  o  every  description  tor  Dried 
Fruit  Boxes. 

BAI8IM  WBAP8  AND  8WB   T  PAPBBS. 

Uanllla  and  Straw  Paper  In  Rolls  and  Sheets. 
Maaafacturera  of  "  Bagle "  Paper  Baea. 
410  day  Street,  San  Franeisoo. 


PLOWS 

s  '^,- BAKER  &  HAMILTON  sAcm 


THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY, 

 PATENT  OWNERS  OF   

NOBEL'S  DYNAMITE,  NOBEL'S  EXPLOSIVE  GELATINE,  NOBEL 
GELATINE-DYNAMITE,  AND  THE  JUDSON  IMPROVED  POWDER. 

Beat  aMd  Stroaceat  ExvloalTea  !■  tke  World. 

The  only  Reliable  and  Efficient  Powder  for  Stamm  and  Bank  Blaatlac.  Railroad  Contractors  and  Farmer 
use  no  other.  As  others  IMITATE  onr  Cllant  Powder,  so  do  tbey  JndsOB,  by  maBaCaetnriaK 
itn  Uifefior  artlele.   

The  Giant  Powder  Co.  having  built  Black  Powder  Works,  with  all  the  latest  Improvements,  at  Clipper  Qap,  Flsoei 
County,  known  as  THE  CUPPEB  niEiEift,  offer  this  powder  and  guarantee  it  the  best. 

OAPH  aad  FVSE  at  Kiowest  Bates. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY.  30  California  St.,  San  Francisco 


ARE  YOU  A 

Hay  Baler  ?    If  so,  do  you  nsa  our  Patanl 

?!!!ii!L'GROSS  HEAD?2!f^ 


IF  NOT;  WHY  NOT  7 


—  MADE  ONLY  BY  ■ 


The  Washburn  &  Moen  Mfg.  OOi 

San  Francisco  Office  and  Warehouse 
8  and  lo  Pine  Street 


GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION, 

SHIPPING  ^COMMISSION  HOUSE 

OmCS,  108  DAVIS  STREET,  SAH  FSAHCISCO.  OAL. 
Warebonse  and  Wbarf  at  Port  Ooata. 


CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED. 

Money  advanced  on  Qraln  In  Store  at  lowest  poaalble  rates  of  Interest. 
Full  Oargoee  of  Wbeat  famlsbed  Sblppers  at  ebort  notice. 

ALSO  ORDERS  FOR  GRAIN  BAOS,  Ag;rioaltaral  Implementa,  Wagoni,  Qrooeriei 
and  MerohandiM  of  every  deMiription  solicited. 

B.  VAN  BVBBY,  Manaser.  A.  M.  BBLT.  Assistant  Manaser. 


P.&B  .DRYING  PAPERS. 

(Patented  Feb.  28,  1888.) 

Specially  Prepared  for  Drying  Grapes  and  Other  Frnits. 

NO  NEED  OF  EXPENSIVE  WOODEN  TRATS.  NO  NEED  OF  TURNING 
FRUIT,    COSTS  MUCH  LESS  THAN  ANT  OTHER  METHOD, 

Pfltnp  in  Rolls  coDtaining  1000  spare  feet,  or  in-  Reams  of  480  Sheets— 24  1  36. 


SAUFLES  AND  CIRCULARS  FREE. 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 

116  BATTERY  ST.,      -      -      SAN  FRANCISCO. 


S.  W.  Corner  Kearny  and  Montgomery  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 

Cr^e  Ooaob  to  and  From  tbe  Honee.  J.  W.  BBOKBB.  Proprietor. 


BSWS^r   X2TGRAVZXrG   COMP AIT'S", 

RnitravlnKB  made  from  vihotOKraphg,  (lrawin|;a  and  original  cJoslfirnB,  for  newspaper,  book,  oard  and  Job  printing 
Rngraved  printB  enlarKed  or  reduced,  cheaply  and  quickly.  Also  copies  of  manuacrlpt,  legal  documents,  wills, 
contracts,  signatures,  portraits,  buildings,  machinery  and  printed  documents  reproduced  with  accuracy.  Photo- 
graphs, stercosoopio  views,  etc.,  duplicated,  enlarged  or  reduced.  Slides  for  magic  lanterns  made  from  photographs 
lithographs,  and  steel  or  wood  angravlngg,  etc.  Hatlsfactlon  guaranteed.  Agents  wanted  in  all  «ttles  mi  in  all 
towns.  Addreas,  for  lDforp)*ti|og  PiwiT  EHaRATiaa  Oo,,  ^  Hark«t  BK,  San  Francisco. 


Gommi^^iop  fllercliaiit3. 


DALTON  BROS.. 

Commission  Merchants, 

 AMD  DIALUa  IH  

CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON  PRODUCE, 

Green  and  Dried  Fmite, 
Grain,  Wool,  Hide*,  Beans  and  Potatoes. 

AdvanoeB  made  on  OoDSlsnmenta. 
808  ft  810  Davla  St.,        Ban  Franeb  o. 

[P.  0.  Box  19S0.1 
JVtJonilxnmenta  BoUdtod. 


ALLISON,GRAY&CO. 

601,  608,  606.  607  S$  609  Front  St, 
And  800  Washington  St,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

QRBBN  and  DRIED  FRUITS, 

POITI.TBT,B008,OAHE.OBAIN,PBODUOV 
AND  wool-. 


WETMORE  BROS., 

Commission  Merchants. 

GREEN   AND  DRIED  FRUIT,  NUTS, 
PRODUCE,  POULTRY,  EGGS,  ETC. 

OONSIGNUKNTS  80LICITKD.    PROMPT  RSTURNS. 
418,  416  ft  417  Waahlnston  St.. 

(P.  0.  Box  2099.)  SAN  PRANC1800. 


MOORE.  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN.  FLOUR 


-AND- 


General  Commission  Merchants, 

810  OaUfomla  St..  S.  F. 
If  embers  ot  the  San  Franolaco  Produce  Exchang*. 


/^'Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal  advances 
made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  ol  Interest. 


[■STABLIBHID  1864.] 

GEORGE  MORROW  «  CO., 

HAT  and  GRAIN 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

89  Olay  Street  and  28  Oommerclal  Street, 
Sam  Feimoiboo,  Cal. 
lySHIPPING  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY.-Si 


BRAY'S  SONS  &  CO.. 

Successors  to  Bray  Bros.  Established  I86S. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

Uembers  S.  F.  Produce  and  Hay  Exchange. 
OUR  8PX:UIAI.TIE8— Grain,  B«ans  A  Haj. 

Consignments  from  farmers  and  others  solicited. 
Highest  market  prices.  Prompt  returns.  Correspond- 
ence invited. 

No.  220  CLAT  ST.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


EVELETH  &  NASH, 
COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  Dealers  in  Fruit,  Produce.  Poultry,  Oame,  E|«r 
Hides,  Pelts,  Tallow,  eta,  422  Front  St..  and  221,  223, 
225  and  327  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  ORIENTALGAS  ENGINE 

IS  THE  BEST,  because 
it  combines  simplicity 
of  construction  with 
power  and  economy  in 
space.  It  can  be  run 
with  natural  or  manu- 
factured gas  or  gasoline 
at  a  cost  of  20  to  26 
cents  per  hprse  power 
per  day. 

.  It  can  be  used  for 
pumping  purposes,  as 
well  as  for  all  purposes 
where  a  perfect  engine 
is  required,  with  the 
advantage  of  lessening 
the  risk  ot  explosions. 
N*  licensed  engineer  at 
a  high  s<klary  needed  to 
operate  it. 

Send  for  circulars  and 
prices  if  a  good  safe  en- 
gine is  what  you  need. 

The  Oriental  Lanncli  is  Perfection. 

iDTentor  and  Mannraotarer, 

06  BBALR  STRBHIT.  SAN  FRANOISOO. 


Second  Edition— Now  Beady. 


CilLli'Otllll/l  f  lilllj^ 


AND  HOW  TO 
GROW  THEM 
Vy  Prof.  Kdward 
J.  WlckBon. 

A  prnotlcal,  explicit  and  comprehensive  book  embodrlog 
th«  eiperlenoe  and  methods  of  hundreds  of  successful 
rrowera.  and  constituting  a  trustworthy  guide  by  which  the 
nexnerlenced  may  successfully  produce  the  fruits  for  which 
California  is  famous.  600  paKes.  Fully  illustrated.  Price  t3. 
postpaid.  Send  for  circular.  DEWRY  PUBLISHING  OQ, 
publishers,  220  Market  Street,  Ban  Francisco,  Cal. 


September  17,  1892. 
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Market  Review. 


San  Fbancisco,  Sept.  14,  1892. 
The  banks,  as  a  rule,  report  a  lighter  call  for  funds 
with  which  to  make  advances  against  warehoused 
grain.  The  rapid  drop,  through  crossorder»  on  Call 
on  this  coast  and  at  the  East,  bear  reports  and  bear 
writing  in  paid  newspapers  here  and  at  the  East,  has 
unquestionably  caused  some  of  the  banks,  and  also 
capitalists  that  have  made  advances  on  wheat  of  over 
$1  a  cental,  and  barley  at  65  cents  up  to  80  cents,  ac- 
cording to  grade,  fearful,  and  call  for  more  margin 
either  by  selling  or  giving  more  security.  That  the 
present  depression  is  unwarrantable  and  the  work  of 
a  strong  moneyed  clique  at  home  and  abroad  goes 
without  saying.  With  silver  a  commodity,  the 
clique  is  the  better  able  to  manipulate  the  grain 
markets  of  the  world.  Last  season,  while  the  clique 
was  selling  at  high  figures,  bull  representations  were 
made  by  paid  newspapers  to  induce  farmers  to  hold 
even  bad-crop  outturn  telegrams,  and  all  else  to  pro- 
mote a  bull  sentiment  with  farmers,  were  resorted 
to,  but  80  far  this  season  it  is  the  reverse.  The  papers 
now  glory  in  giving  bear  news  and  larger  crops  in 
Europe  to  induce  selling  by  farmers.  Last  year  the 
short  crop  in  Europe  was  paraded,  but  the  unpre 
cedented  crop  in  this  country,  India  and  Chile  was 
ignored.  This  year  the  increased  crop,  when  com 
pared  with  the  exceptionally  short  crop  in  last  year 
in  Europe,  is  blackboarded,  but  the  very  large  falling 
off  In  the  Uiuted  States,  India  and  two  or  more  other 
countries,  is  ignored.  The  crop,  taking  all  countries 
as  a  whole,  is  fully  200,000,000  buehelsless  in  this  year 
than  it  was  in  1891,  and  yet  paid  newspapers  publish 
only  bear  information  by  which  the  clique  can  the 
better  ealn  its  point.  A  year  ago  the  RnaAL 
Peiss  advised  selling,  and  time  proved  it  to  be  cor- 
rect. This  year  the  writer  advises  holding— prices 
are  too  low  to  sell.  Farmers  in  storing  their  grain 
should  exercise  care  and  not  get  it  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  loan  wheat  to  shippers,  to  be  returned 
when  the  latter  buys  it.  By  this  practice,  the 
market  is  worked  in  the  interest  of  speculators,  ship- 
pers, millers  and  the  ship  ring. 

The  week  under  review  was  broken  by  two  holi- 
days, from  which  the  grain  market  has  not  fully  re- 
covered. The  State  and  district  fairs  are  attracting 
an  unusual  degree  of  interest,  and  until  they  are  well 
over,  the  farming  community  will  give  little  atten- 
tion to  the  markets.  Buyers  report  that  considerable 
wheat  is  offering,  but  sellers'  views  are  largely  above 
those  of  buyers'.  The  offerings  are  mostly  of  unde- 
sirable grades.  Shippers  bid  for  No.  1  white  ship- 
ping, 81.273^  per  cental,  but  pay  from  IJ^  to  cents 
advance  for  straight  parcels.  Millers  bid  $1.35  for 
good  milling  and  $1.37>^  to  $1.40  lor  choice  to  gilt- 
edged  white  milling,  but  pay  for  straight  parcels  an 
advance  of  from  1J4  to  2]^  cents.  The  U.  S.  Agricul- 
tural Department's  report  on  the  lOth  places  the 
wheat  crop  of  this  country  at  below  500,000,000 
bnshels  and  the  corn  crop  below  1,600,00,000.  The 
fiilling  off  of  20,000.0000  bushels  in  winter  wheat  on 
last  official  estimates  reduces  the  total  crop  estimate 
of  wheat.  Barley  has  ruled  irregularly  weak  under 
heavy  receipts,  chiefly  of  coast.  Buyers  are  dlF- 
criminating  in  favor  of  good  to  gilt-edged  bright 
barley.  There  Is  a  continued  heavy  export  move- 
ment of  barley.  So  Car  this  season,  the  shipments 
aggregate  nearly  300  per  cent  more  than  during  the 
corresponding  time  in  1891.  The  Hawaiian  islands 
are  increasing  their  purchases  of  roll  barley.  Oats 
have  eased  off  under  heavy  receipts  from  Washing- 
ton and  Oregon.  Buyers  are  offish  even  at  the  lower 
prices.  Corn  has  been  easy,  with  sellers  giving  con- 
cessions. The  shipping  demand  is  next  to  nothing. 
Rye  has  been  offering  more  freely,  and  like  other 
cereals,  concessions  were  in  order. 

There  has  been  a  good  demand  for  ground  feed, 
but  it  is  claimed  that  the  buying  does  not  indicate 
that  feeders  are  buying  beyond  near-by  wants.  This 
doubtless  is  due  to  a  prevailing  opinion  that  the 
rainy  reason  will  set  in  early,  and.  unless  we  have  a 
severe,  cold  winter,  natural  pasture  will  be  abun- 
dant. Bran  has  sold  down,  while  middlings  were 
firmer.  Boll  barley  was  in  good  demand  at  irregu- 
larly weak  prices.  Feed  meal  and  cracked  corn  sold 
lower.  Hay  has  pressed  the  market  and,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  large  competition,  buying  prices  have 
shaded  off.  It  is  quite  generally  claimed  that  at  least 
20  per  cent  more  hay  is  being  led  than  at  this  time  in 
1891,  but  fears,  it  is  said,  of  an  early  winter  cause  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  farmers  to  force  sales.  It  is 
altogether  likely  that  if  we  have  an  early  winter  it 
will  also  be  very  cold  and  require  more  feeding  and 
better  care  of  stock. 

In  dairy  produce  both  dairy  and  creamery  butter 
have  weakened  off,  but  firkin  butter  has  strength- 
ened. The  absence  of  Eastern  tub  creamery  favors 
firkin  butler.  Square  butter  at  the  higher  prices 
drags.  Eastern  advices  report  splendid  pasttire  and 
an  unusual  flow  of  rich  and  high-colored  milk  which 
admits  of  a  larger  output  of  butter  at  this  season  of 
the  year  than  has  obtained  for  several  years  past. 
Cheese  has  held  fairly  firm  with  a  good  demand  re- 
ported. Gilt-edged  mild  new  is  scarce  and  wanted. 
The  East  reports  large  output  for  the  season  of  the 
year.  The  receipts  oi  eggs  have  been  light.  Another 
advance  has  been  established  in  strictly  choice  fresh- 
laid  eggs  received  from  near-by  points.  At  the  ad- 
vance the  demand  is  lighter.  Selected  Eastern 
eggs  are  receiving  more  attention.  The  eggs,  to  fetch 
the  best  figures, most  be  known  to  have  been  shipped 
by  packers  having  a  good  reputation  for  honest  stock. 
"  A*  Is  "  eggs  are  still  low,  although  the  high  prices 
asked  for  the  more  choice  cause  thern  to  meet  with 
slightly  better  favor.  Baker  and  Chinese  eggs  arc  in 
ample  supply. 
Garden  truck  has  moved  off  fairly  well  at  essen- 


tially unchanged  prices.  Canners  are  still  taking 
tomatoes,  but  any  advance  on  the  part  of  sellers 
causes  them  to  hesitate.  Onions  have  come  in  quite 
freely.  The  demand  has  been  fair.  An  improved 
ship(.ing  demand  has  developed  for  the  more  choice 
potatoes.  Eastern  advices  are  confirmatory  of  a  short 
crop,  which  gives  assurance  of  a  market  for  our  sur 
plus.  The  receipts  of  poor  to  fair  potatoes  are  heavy. 
There  are  unusually  large  quantities  of  diseased  and 
wormy  potatoes  on  the  market. 

Fresh  or  green  fruit  has  come  in  sparingly,  but 
as  the  demand  was  light  the  market  held  to  more  or 
less  steady  prices.  The  receipts  hive  been  largely 
of  poor  to  fair;  very  little  choice  was  received.  The 
market  cleans  up  quickly  and  at  higher  prices  than 
are  quoted  for  the  more  choice.  Canners,  as  a  rule, 
are  still  running  to  full  capacity.  They  want  the 
more  choice  grades  of  canning  fruit.  The  belief  that 
canned  fruit  can  be  eat  during  a  cholera  epidemic  Is 
largely  in  favor  of  the  industry  and  which  has  no 
doubt  stimulated  the  increased  demand  from  the 
East  and  also  from  abroad  for  our  canned  fruit. 

The  dried  fruit  market  has  ruled  easier  for  both 
grapes  and  peaches.  This  is  due  to  reports  ot  a  largely 
increased  drying  and  the  trade,  on  these  reports,  is 
holding  off.  The  Chinese  will,  it  is  claimed,  soon 
press  the  market  with  peaches.  Apricots  and  plums 
are  very  strong,  with  another  advance  established  in 
the  latter.  Those  in  position  to  know  claim  that 
about  all  the  surplus  has  been  bought.  In  Oregon 
the  plum  crop  was  light  and  prices  were  high,  which 
caused  growers  to  sell  their  green  fruit  and  dry  very 
little.  Prunes  are  getting  scarcer,  but  the  market  is 
no  higher.  It  is  said  that  owing  to  two  dry  winters 
a  large  proportion  of  the  prunes  are  thick-skinned, 
but  outside  of  this  they  are  fully  equal  to  former  sea- 
sons. The  cholera  scare  and  strict  quarantine  regu- 
lations at  the  Atlantic  seaports  are  against  foreign 
shipments,  which  is  accepted  as  favorable  to  Califor- 
nia. Outside  of  this  higher  views  abroad  preclude 
the  possibility  of  a  profit  on  shipments  to  this  coun- 
try. Pears  are  being  inquired  after,  with  consider- 
able quiet  buying  reported.  Nectarines,  it  is  said, 
are  meeting  with  a  better  demand  this  year  than 
ever  before.  There  is  an  improved  demand  for 
choice  to  extra  choice  dried  apples.  Liberal  con- 
tracts for  future  delivery  have  been  made  in  this 
Stale  and  Oregon.  The  buying  is  mostly  to  fill  East- 
ern orders.  The  outlook  for  all  kinds  of  dried  fruit 
is  of  a  promising  character,  but  if  prices  are  pushed 
too  high  the  consumption  will  fall  oS. 

Raisins  appear  to  have  been  gaining  in  strength, 
although  there  is  no  falling  away  in  the  bear  pres- 
sure. The  lateness  of  the  season  and  prospects  of 
early  rains,  the  same  as  was  experienced  three  years 
ago,  cause  a  more  pronounced  bull-feeling.  The 
cholera  scare  at  the  East  is  causing  very  few  ship- 
ments to  be  made  from  European  ports.  It  is  claimed 
that  all  packs  are  being  picked  up  which  can  be  se- 
cured at  shaded  prices. 


Markets  by  Telegraph. 


Foreign  Grain  Review. 

London,  Sept.  12.— The  Mark  Lane  Express  says: 
New  England  wheat  averages  31s  lid,  an  advance  on 
the  small  amount  offered.  There  is  little  demand  for 
foreign;  American  Red  Winter  brought  only  293. 
There  are  rumors  that  contracts  have  been  made  for 
October  delivery  at  27s  6d.  Barley  and  corn  are 
cheaper.  Oats  are  steady.  To-day  there  was  a 
small  show  of  new  English  wheat  which  brought  32s. 
Foreign  wheats  are  6d  cheaper,  but  California  and 
Red  Winter  are  steady.  Flour  is  held  at  the  old 
prices.  Barley,  oats  and  corn  are  in  better  demand 
and  unchanged.   Rye,  27s. 

Western  Oregon  Hops. 

Salem,  Sept.  12.— The  hopgrowers  of  this  section 
are  about  through  picking.  The  yield  has  been 
about  naif  a  crop,  but  the  increased  acreage  will 
bring  the  aggregate  up  to  more  than  half  the  yield 
of  last  year.  Some  growers  are  finishing  up  baling, 
after  which  the  buyers  will  probably  talk  business. 
One  firm  of  buyers  has  been  asking  for  whole  bales 
or  several  bales,  five  or  ten,  as  samples,  paying  16 
cents  and  the  raise  for  samples.  What  their  scheme 
is  uo  one  seems  to  know  definitely.  Not  many 
growers  have  furnished  such  samples  and  no  more 
are  likely  to. 

Wool. 

New  York,  Sept.  10.— Conditions  of  trade  similar 
to  last  report.  Prices  perhaps  are  a  little  crlsper,  but 
no  prompt  advance  foreshadowed.  Volume  of  salts 
good.  Sales  at  New  York,  546,000  pounds  of  domestic, 
includine  a  line  of  Montana,  and  529,000  pounds  of 
foreign.  Boston  sold  3.200,0o0  pounds  of  domestic  and 
437,000  pounds  of  foreign. 

Canned  Fruit. 

Nbw  York,  Sept.  10.— The  invoices  per  sail  are  well 
forward,  the  Frederick  Billings  landing  30  000  cases 
this  week.  Few  lots  are  changing  hands,  but  prices 
indicate  settled  strength.  Standard  peaches  are 
quoted  at  tl.90@2;  apricots,  81. 65. 

Dried  Fruit. 

Nbw  York,  Sept.  10  — Apricots— Strong  for  lots  here 
and  close-by  sales  at  15@10V^c  for  good  to  prime 
straight;  17c  for  fancy  and  19o  for  extra.  Dried 
peaches  are  strong  at  15  cents  spot,  though  not  in  a 
large  way.  Prunes  are  in  good  shape,  and  it  would 
not  require  much  Coast  shading  in  rates  to  arouse  an 
improved  demand.  French  prunes,  four  sizes,  sold; 
September  delivery  at  I0@ini4c;  October,  9%@9J4c, 
tending  upward  at  the  close. 

Raisins. 

New  Yoas,  Sept.  10.— The  situation  continues  un- 
satisfactory for  opening  the  domestic  interest.  For- 
eign stock  will  be  on  hand  materially  in  advance  of 
the  Pacific  grades,  and  it  is  said  it  possesses  a  fine 
quality  this  season.  Prices,  too,  are  more  attractive 
than  California  wants  to  land  her  pack  at.  All  this 
tends  to  call  off  trading  for  early,  interior  wants,  and 
it  is  f(?ared  In  the  trade  that  much  of  tb«  outside  de- 
mand that  has  been  so  patiently  drummed  up  for  the 
California  product  will  run  back  to  Ondara  and 
Malaga  layers  and  Valencia  off-stalk.  No  definite 
bids  for  Pacific  were  named. 

Miscellaneous. 

New  York,  Sept.  10.— Honey— Firm  and  wanted. 
Lima  Beans— Though  the  demand  is  moderate,  hold- 
ers are  not  dlBr>oKea  to  make  marked  lacilllnes.  Mar- 
ket closes  stiffer  at  S2®2.05  si>ot.  Hops  are  without 
stimulating  influence  In  any  grade,  spot  or  future. 
Choice  have  alio  it  petered  out.  Range  lor  all,  com- 
mout  o  prime,  •/Uig'iSa;  weakly  supported. 


Grain  Futures. 


Liverpool. 

The  following  are  the  closing  prices  paid  for  wheat  options 
per  oti.  for  the  past  week: 

Sept.      Oct.     Not.      Dec.  Jan 

Thursday  Sslljd  BstOld   6sOUd  esOUd  Cs03  d 

Friday   rslljd   6sl01d   BsOOtd   6suUd  6s02id 

Saturday  5all4d   BbOI  d   6sfUd   BsOltd   6s03  d 

Monday   (jBOlid   BsOlid   tisMi'l   B8U3}d  6803Jd 

Tuesday  EsUfd   68,ljd   6,01id   6s01id  6s02}d 

The  following  are  the  prices  for  Oallfomla  cargoes  for  off 
coast,  nearly  due  and  prompt  shipments  for  ihe  past  week: 
Market 

O.  O.     P.  S.     N.  D.     for  P.  8.  Weather, 
Thursday... 32s  d    32s6l    328  d        More  Imi.  Finer. 

Friday  328  d    3286d     32s  d       Slow.  Fine 

Saturday..  328  d    32s6d    328  d       Slow.  Fine. 

Monday  3?8  d    32s6d    328  d       Steady.  uneett'ed. 

Tue»diiy....328  d    3286d  32s  d       Quiet.  Fine. 
To-day  s  cablegram  Is  as  follows: 

Liverpool,  Sept.  14.  Wheat -Hardly  any  demand. 
California  spot  lots,  68  4id;  off  coast  3^8  lid;  just  shipped, 
328  9d;  nearly  due,  3^8  6d;  cargoes  off  coast,  firmer;  on 
passage,  steadier;  Mark  Lane  whe.it,  quiet;  French  country 
markets,  steadier;  weather  in  Englana,  fair. 

San  Francisco. 


WHEAT. 

Seller  Buyer  Buyer  Buyer 


•i)2. 


Sept. 
l<»t 

mi 


Oct. 


Dec 

lili 

134i 


M  ly 


Thursday,  high  st   129 

"        lowest   129 

Friday,  highest  

*'  lowest  

Saturday,  highest  

"  lowest    

Monday,  highest   128      129J      ....      134  I39i 

lowest   128      12i»        ....      133i  1391 

Tuesday,  highest   127i     128S      ....  133S 

lowest   127i     128S      ....  133^ 

The  following  are  to-day's  recorded  sales  on  Oall: 
Morning  Informal.— Wheat,  buyer  Decembei,  300  tons, 
$1,331;  luUO,  $l.Wi  Seller  1892,  100  tuns,  $1.28i  ^  ctl. 
Regular  Session. -Buyer  Decerab  r,  200  tons,  $1,335;  loi', 
$1,331;  100,  $1,388;  26Ju.  $1,333.  Buyer  Septemb  r  200  tons, 
.*1.29;  200,  $1.29i;  600,  $  .29J;  100,  .81  29S  ctl.  Afternoon.— 
Buyer  December,  180O  tons,  $1.33J;  7uo,  $I.33J.  Buyer  Sep- 
tember lUO  tons,  $1.29.  Seller  1»92— 100  tons,  $1.28};  200, 
$1,281;  100,  $1.29$  ctl. 

BARLEY. 

Seller  Buyer  Buyer  Buyer 
'92.      Sept.     Oct.  Dec. 

Thursday,  highest   86i      ....       87i  92 

lowest   86i      ....       87J  914 

Friday,  highest  

"  lowest  

Saturday,  highest  

"  lowest  

Monday,  highest   854    8-3  90| 

lowest   84J      ....        8ef  90| 

Tuesday,  highest   8l3    86|  90i 

lowest   8  4      ....       8f|  S9i 

The  following  are  to-day's  recorded  sales  on  Call: 
Regular  Session.— Barley,  December,  100  tons,  90|c;  IOC, 
91Jc  J3  ctl.     Afternoon. -December   500.  904c;  20O,  SOic 
Buyer  December- 100  tons,  9l|c;  200,  914c  S  ctl. 

Eastern  Markets. 

The  following  shows  the  closing  prices  of  wheat  for  the 

New  York. 

Day.  '       Sept.   Oct    Dec.  May. 


past  week  at 


1323  mk 
1331  1. 84 
133i  138^     . . . . 

1324  138  1481 
133J  1384     . . . . 


Thursday   13i 

Friday   13L 

Saturday   131^ 

Monday   131 

Tuesday   131? 

The  following  is  to-day's  telegram : 

New  York,  Sept.  H.-Wheat— 73ic  for  September;  7iiic 
for  October;  and  82ic  for  December. 

Chicago. 

Day.  Sept. 

Thiursday   122 

Friday   1224 

Saturday   122 

Monday   122 

Tuesday   1224 

The  following  is  to-day's  telegram: 

Chicago,  Sept.  14.— Wheat— 74jc  for  October;  764c  tor 
December;  and  824c  for  May. 


Oct. 
12  i 
12ii 
1243 
1234 
121 


Dec. 

127i 

128 

1284 

127 

127? 


May 
1364 
1361 
1374 
1364 
137 


Gfeneral  Remarks  and  Statistics. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  of  produce  from  all  sources  at  this  port  for  7 
days  ending  Sept.  13,  '92,  were  as  follows : 


Bran,       sks    12,415 

Buckwheat  "   400 

Middlings   "   3,006 


Chicory,  bbla 

Hops  "   

Wool,  "   

Hay,  ton   

Straw,  "   

Wine,  gals   

Brandy,  "   

Raisins,  bxs   

Honey,  cs   

Peanuts.sks   

Walnuts  "   

Almonds "   

Mustard  "   

Flax  "   

Popcorn  "   

Broom  com,  bbls. 


110 
147 
.  2,043 
.  3,284 

90 

.201,720 
,  12,150 
.  152 
84 
3 

."  "25 
.  2,917 


Flour,  qr.  sks   64,445 

Wheat,  ctls   91,780 

Bariey,    "    62  753 

Rye,       "    509 

Oats,      "    24,373 

Corn,      '•    5,444 

•Butter,  "    976 

do   bxs    1,250 

do  bbls    37 

do  kegs    241 

do  tubs    81 

do  4  bis    49 

t  Cheese,  ctls   525 

do    bxs   65 

Eggs,    doz   19  870 

do      "  Eastern          46,5  0 

Beans,  sks   6,958 

Potatoes,  sks   26,696 

Onions,      "    3,448 

•Overl'd.  341  ctls.   t  Overland,  80  ctls. 

Exports  by  Sea  from  San  Francisco 
from  July  t  to  Sept.  8 

1892-93  1891-92 

Wheat,  ctls  2,034,813  3,166,68« 

Flour,  bbls                                             214,404  241,194 

Barley,  ctls                                             443,317  143,917 

Tonnage  Movement. 

From  reliable  advices  up  to  Sept.  14,  the  following  sum- 
mary tonnage  movement  is  compiled: 

r-On  the  way—.  ^-In  port—, 

1892.          I89I.  1892.  1891. 

San  Francisco  282,212      420,167  *169,304  74,169 

San  Diego                  16.554       27,477  6,223   

San  Pe(£^0                  12,480         3,471  ....  1 

Oregon                       43,377       68,034  39,610  M3.298 

Puget  Sound  37,320       37,688    J 


TotaU  395,943      656,737  215,137 

•Engaged  for  wheat,  1892,  49,165  1891,  67,155. 


87,467 


Cereals. 

In  the  United  States  the  outturn  is  likely  to  be  112,- 
000  000  bushels  less,  in  fanada  8,000,000  bushels  less, 
making  a  total  of  120,000,000  bushels  less  production 
in  the  two  countries.  Estimates  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can crop  show  some  increase  over  last  year  but  not 
material.  South  Africa,  which  raises  about  4,0O0,0CO, 
reports  the  crop  destroyed  by  locusts. 

The  Australian  crop  is  about  the  same  as  last  year, 
namely  atxsut  34,000,000  bushels.  The  Indian  croo  is 
known  to  be  63,000,000  bushels  less  than  last  year. 
Using  the  South  African  as  a  stand  off  against  the 
American,  the  total  decrease  outside  of  Europe  is 
about  1.50,000,000  bushels.  In  England  the  crop  is 
10  000  000  bushels  less  than  last  year,  Spain  8,000.000 
bushels  les.s,  Portugal  2,coo,000  less,  Italy  9,000.000 
bushels  less,  Austro-Hungary  6,000.000  less,  making  a 
total  decrease  of  35,000,000  bushels,  or  added  to  the 
decrease  outside  of  Europe,  a  total  decrease  of  185,- 
000  000  bushels. 

Recent  estimates  on  Prance  make  the  crop  60,000,- 
000  more  than  last  year,  but  still  considerably  under 
the  average.  In  regard  to  the  other  countries  of 


Europe  little  is  known.  The  Vienna  Congress  report 
can  scarcely  be  taken  as  a  guide.  General  Incnca- 
tions  and  advices  are  for  a  larger  production  in 
tbese  countries  than  last  year,  but  how  much  larger 
will  never  be  known  uuiil  the  ofiicial  reports  are  out, 
and  even  thene  will  have  to  be  discounted.  It  In  at 
least  certain  that  the  worla's  crop  will  be  consider- 
ably short  of  last  year,  which  will  be  partially  oftset 
by  the  Increase  of  rye.  The  com  crop  is  consider- 
ably below  last  year's. 

The  CoDSul-General  of  the  Orange  Free  State  has 
received  a  letter  from  the  American  Cousul-General 
stating  that  the  writer  had  good  reaton  to  believe 
that  there  would  be  a  decided  scarcity  of  grain  not 
only  in  that  State  but  in  Cape  Colony,  'Iransvaal 
and  other  colonies  In  South  Africa.  The  trouble 
came  from  great  clouds  of  locusto  which  destroyed 
everything 

Official  reports  from  Roumania  and  Bulgaria  state 
that  the  wheat  harvest  has  given  good  results,  but 
barley  will  hardly  reach  an  average.  Maize  is  quite 
promising.  The  ofli'-lal  report  of  the  Servian  crop 
makes  the  total  production  4«  968,000  bushels. 

The  potato  crop  of  Europe  U  expected  to  be  a  large 
one,  which  may  considerably  influence  the  demand 
lor  foreign  wh'  at. 

The  oflidal  estimates  of  the  wheat  crop  of  Italy 
placed  It  at  11,200,000  bushels,  a  decrease  of  26,000,C00 
bushels  from  last  year. 

The  local  wheat  market  was  steady  to-day  at  the 
lower  bids.  Buyers  report  light  purchases,  and  even 
these  are  forced  sales  The  opinion  is  galnlnt'  ground 
that  wheat  will  do  considerably  better  and  that,  too, 
before  the  fall  months  pass.  The  large  tonnage  in 
port  and  to  arrive  is  in  favor  of  holders. 

The  barley  market  to-day  was  quiet,  but  fairly  firm 
for  choice  to  gilt-edged  bright,  suitable  for  shipping 
or  brewing,  but  feed  grades  were  barely  steady,  par- 
ticularly for  dark 

Corn  was  quiet  and  in  buyers'  favor.  The  demand 
is  of  an  offish  character. 

Rye  and  buckwheat  were  unchanged. 

Feedstuff. 

Both  bran  and  middlings  were  strong  and  slightly 
higher.   The  demand  is  quite  active. 

Hay  is  coming  in  more  sparingly.  The  low  prices 
are  inducing  farmers  to  hold  back.  The  mtarket  had 
a  slightly  steadier  tone  to-day. 

Dairy  Produce. 

The  receipts  ot  butter,  cheese  and  eggs  at  San  Francisco 
in  August  were  as  follows: 

Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs, 

Source.                                Lbs.  Lb».  Dozen 

California                               1,146,100  456,100  114,235 

Oregon                                       91,100  23,700  332,840 

Eastern                                    139,100  Sje.OOO  450 


Totals   1.376,300  694,800  447,3*5 

January    502,209  476.9"X)  42(1315 

February   622,550  313.600  20fl.24i 

March   I,188,7i0  574  200  J58,75« 

April   1,793  050  802,900  SMi.OfiS 

May   1,713,100  716,300  638,170 

June   1,8I),200  634,100  603,735 

July   I,li7,700  789,100  374,211 


Eight  months  10,341,800    5,001, IjS  3,134,050 

During  the  first  eight  months  of  1891  the  ref'eipts 

were  9,603,500  lbs  bu Iter  and  4,723  600  lbs  cheese,  3,- 

36g,'257  dozen. 
The  market  for  butter  was  fully  one  cent  lower  on 

the  more  choice  grades  and  weak  for  other  grsides. 

The  impression  is  that  prices  will  ease  off  some 

more. 

Cheese  was  in  fair  demand  to-day  at  unchanged 
quotations. 

Fresh-laid,  white  eggs  shipped  from  near  by  points 
were  in  active  demtfhd  to-day,  and  40c  was  readily 
paid  for  selected,  large,  white  eggs;  colored  eggs  wiU 
not  fetch  so  much    Poor  to  good  were  unchanged. 
Vegetables. 

The  market  for  garden-truck  was  essentially  un- 
changed to-day  from  that  given  In  the  review. 

Onions  were  strong  and  higher  to-day,  under  a 
free-shipping  demand.  It  is  claimed  that  still  better 
prices  will  rule.  The  demand  is  largely  from  Colo- 
rado 

Choice  and  good-kee  ing  shipping  potatoes  were  in 
good  demand,  and  for  something  extra  a  slight  ad- 
vance was  obtainable.    Poor  stock  is  still  slow. 
Fruit. 

Choice  apples  for  shipping  are  wanted.  Very  fine, 
choice  have,  so  far,  put  in  an  appearance.  Choice 
Gravenstein  sold  up  to  $1.23  and  good  Greenings  up 
to  §1.  The  market  is  liberally  supplied  with  wormy 
and  otherwise  poor  stock.  Prunes  and  plums  are 
coming  in  sparingly;  choice  are  wanted.  The  trade 
paid  to-day  as  high  as  $1  per  box  for  choice  moun- 
tain peaches.  Choice,  firm  grapes  meet  with  a  fairly 
good  demand,  but  soft,  watery  are  slow.  Owing  to 
low  prices,  very  few  grapes  are  coming  in  from  the 
raisin  sections.  Figs  are  In  good  supply.  Quinces 
are  coming  in  fairly  free,  with  the  market  ruling 
steady.  Choice  and  good-keeping  pears  are  scarce, 
but  inferior  and  poor  keepers  press  the  market. 
Canteloupes  are  in  active  demand  for  shipping,  wiih 
at  times  an  advance  paid  on  outside  quotations. 
Melons  are  unchanged  Berries  are  in  light  receipt, 
with  a  strong  market  ruling. 

Mexican  limes  are  weak  and  irregular,  owing  to 
to  quality.  Sicily  lemons  are  virtually  out  of  the 
market. 

The  incoming  orange  crop,  if  it  escapes  the  firoet, 
will  be  quite  heavy.  Some  inquiry  is  making  re- 
garding the  probable  prices. 

■The  remarks  in  th-  review  for  the  week  cover  to- 
day's market  for  both  dried  fruit  and  raisins. 

Live  Stock. 

Live  stock  has  been  taken  more  freely  by  slaugh- 
terers. The  cool  weather  is  enlarging  the  consump- 
tive demand.  Hogs  have  sold  down  while  mutton 
sheep  favored  buyers. 

Miscellaneous. 

Large-sized,  well-f^onditioned  poultry  continues 
very  scarce  and  readily  sells  at  a  marked  advance  in 
our  outside  quotatiors.  Sales  of  hens  have  been 
made  at  over  $8  per  dozen,  but  they  weighed  overs 
and  6  pounds  each.  Very  few  of  this  kind  come 
in.  "The  same  proportionate  prices  rule  for  other 
choice,  gilt-edged  stock. 

Hops  are  meeting  with  a  better  inquiry.  Eastern 
advices  indicate  a  bullish  tendency. 

Wool  is  essentially  unchanged  While  the  market 
at  present  is  in  buyer's  lavor,  all  advices  indicate 
that  a  favorable  turn  is  near  at  hand.  Owing  to  the 
cholera  quarantine,  there  Is  no  importation  of 
coarse  wool,  which  is  in  favor  of  American  carpet 
wool. 

Honey  is  wanted  for  shipping,  and  for  round, 
straight  parcels  an  advance  is  bid. 

New-crop  beans  are  coming  in.  The  market  is 
weak  and  lower  for  all  kind:!  except  Limas,  which 
latter  are  well  sold  up. 

Hog  product  is  weak  and  lower,  in  sympathy  with 
the  East 

Twine  and  Baling  Rope. 


BALE  ROPE. 

Sisal,  3  yarns   9 

Do,  2  yarns,  light   94 

Duplex,  3  yarns   9 

Manila,  3  yarns,  heavy  ...lOJ 
Pure  Manila,  3  and  4  y  ras  12 
Do,  2  yarns,  light  121 


TWINE. 
Pure  Manila  Hop,  la  ba'ls, 

tarred   lU 

Do,  Grape- Vine,  In  balls 

or  coils  IS 

Do,  Spring  16 

Duplex  Hop.  in  balls,  t«r'd  9i 
Do,  Grape  Vine,  in  balls 

or  coiU  104 


Continue ti  on  next  page. 
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General  Produce. 


Extra  oholoe  In  good  paokagea  fetch  an  advanoe  on  top 
aaotatlouB,  wblle  very  poor  grades  sell  less  than  the  lowat 

September  13,  1892. 

Oommon  1  22  J@  — 

^onora   1  225®  1  35 

HOPb. 


q  lotatloBs. 

BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Bare,  ctl   2  50  @  2  75 

Butter   2  50  @  3  00 


Pea 

Bed  

Pink  

Bmsll  White 
Large  White. . 

Lima  

Fid  Peas.Mkeye  1  50 
Do  gtreo   1  50 


Dj  Sliea   1  30  @  1  40 

SpUt   4  50  @  5  50 

BUTTEK. 
CaL  Poor  to  fair.B)  17  @  — 
Do  good  to  choice  23  @  26 
Do  Giltedged...  27  @  28 
Do  Creamery  rolls  24  @  29 
Do  do  Giltedge. .  —  @  31 
Eastern,  ladle....  17  «  19 

Cal.  Pickled   21  @  23!, 

Cal.  Keg   20  @  23 

CHEESE 
Oal.  choice  cream    9  (8  — 
Do  fair  to  good      7J®  — 
Do  gilt  edged..     —  @  lOS 

Do  skim   5@  65 

Young  America    —  @  11 
EGGS. 

Oal.  •'  as  13,"  doz.   18  @  20 

Do  shaky   14  @  16 

Docaiidled   21  («  25 

Do  ciiOioe   27  @  30 

Do  fresh  laid...  35  @  — 
Dodo  sled  wht3  —  40 
raatern  "as  is".     17  @  19 

Do  oaudled   21  «*  23 

Do  selected   24  @  25 

Outside  prices  for  selected 
large  ejgs  and  inside  prices 
for  mixed  bizes -small  eggs 
are  hard  to  sell. 

FEED 

Bran,  ton  U  50  @16  00 

Feedmeal  27  00  @30  00 

Gr'd  Barley....  19  00  @20  50 

Middlings  19  50  ®21  50 

Oil  Cake  Meal..  @25  00 

Manhattan  Food  ^  ctl. 

cabinet   ®  8  00 

HAT. 

Wheat,  per  ton.  7  00  @  — 

Do  choice   @12  00 

Wheat  and  Oats  8  50  $1 1  00 

WUd  Oata          7  00  @10  00 

Cultivated  do..  6  00  @  8  00 

Barley   5  00  @  8  00 

Alfalfa   7  00  @  9  01 

Clover   8  00  @10  00 

atraw,  bale  ....     30  ®  50 

GKATN,  ETC. 
Barley,  feed,  ctl,     75  0  — 

Do  Choice   85  @  — 

Do  Brewing  ... .  92ia  — 
Do  do  Choice. . .  96i8  — 
Do  doGiltedge..  98i@  — 
Do  Chevalier....  851®  1  10 
DodoGiltedge..  1  15  @  1  25 

Buckwheat          2  00  @  — 

Com,  Wnite....  1  25  @  1  35 
Yellow,  large...  1  25  @  - 

Do  small   1  30  @  — 

Oats,  milling....  1  32i«  — 
Feed,  Choice....  1  274(1  — 

Do  good  1  25  @  — 

Do  fair   I  20  @  — 

Do  Common        1  10  @  — 

Surprise   1  47i@  — 

Black  Oal   1  05  ffl  — 

Do  Oregon   —  @  — 

Gray  1  25  @  1  321 

Kye  ; .  1  10  @ 

*  ^eat,  milling 
Giltedged....  1  35  & 

Do  Choice   1  32i@ 

Do  fair  to  good..  1  30  @ 
Bliipping,  cho'oe  1  30  @ 

Do  good  1  27i@ 

Do  fair   1  23  (3 

*  Buyers'  bids. 


16 

55 

65 
65 
75 
70 
70 
1  05 


1892  Bid   18  @  20 

FLOUR. 
ffiitra,01tyMill8  4  00  @  — 
DoOountryMillB  4  OO  @  — 

jupertine   2  60  @  3  00 

NUrS-JoBBiNO. 
Walnuts,  OaL  lb      64®  - 

DoOhoice   &iS  — 

Do  paper  shell..  9J@  — 
A.lmonds,  sft  shl.   U  @  — 

Paper  shell   14  @  — 

Hard  Shell.   6  @  7; 

Brazil   9  @  10 

Pecans  small. . .     11  @  13 

Do  large   14J@  16 

Peanuts   34^  4, 

Filberts   11  @  — 

Hickory   7  ®  8 

Chestnuts   Hi® 

ONIONS. 

Silverskin   40  @ 

POTATOES. 

River  Reds   50  @ 

Bany  Koue,  ctl .     50  ® 

Peerless   50  @ 

Garnet  Chilies  .      60  ® 
Burbank  Seedlings  60 
Do  do  Salinas..  83 

Sweet    1  00  (3  1  37 

Eitra  choice  sell  for  more 
money, 

POULTRY. 

Hens,  doz   6  00  @  7  00 

Roosters.old....  6  CO  ®  6  50 

Do  young   5  00  @  6  50 

Broilers,  small. .  2  50  ®  3  25 

Do  large   3  25  ®  4  00 

Fryers   4  00  @  4  50 

Ducks   4  00  ®  4  50 

do,  large          5  00  @  5  50 

do,  extra  large  6  00  @  — 

Oeeue.  pair  1  25  ®  1  75 

Turkeys,  Gobl'r.  17  @  2) 
Turkeys,  Hens. .  17  @  18 
All  kinds  of  Poultry, if  poor 
or  small,  sell  at  less  than 
quoted;  if  large  and  in  good 
condition,  they  sell  for  more 
than  quoted. 
Manhattan  Egg  Food 

^  10C-lt>  cabinet  

PROVISIONS. 
Oal.Baoon,be'Ty,Ib  11  ® 

Medium   12® 

Light   1318 

Lard  

Cal.  Sm'k'dBeef 
Hams,  Cal  salt'd 
do  Eastern... 

SEEDS. 

Alfalfa   - 

Olover,  Red....  15 

White   25  _ 

Flaxseed   2  00  @  3  25 

Semp   3^8 

Mustard,  yellow      4  ® 
do  Brown ....      Si  3 
WOOL. 
Sprinq,  1892. 


Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

Oholce  selected.  In  good  packages,  fetch  an  advance  on  the 
q  lotations,  while  very  poor  grades  sell  less  than  the  lower 
quotations.  September  13,  1892. 

Limes,  Mex  ....  6  00  @  6  00     Fruit  in  bulk  to  canners: 

Do  Cal   —  @     —  IPeaiB,  14o2;  P.ums,  whit",  U 

Lemons,  box       1  00  @  6  CO  (g>2c;  colored,  l(?i  U  ;  Peaches, 

Do  Sicily  choice  7  50  @  9  00  ifreestone  a  ji  cliugs,  ll(*2l 


1  00 


Humb't&Men'cInol?  6 

(  21 

aao'to  valley.... 

16  « 

9  Joaquin  valley 

11  a 

(  16 

Oala'vft  FthTl. 

16  ^ 

}  «1 

Oregon  Eastern. 

i  19 

18  i 

1  23 

So'n  Coast,  def . . 

10  « 

1  12 

Nevada  (State). 

15  e 

*  19 

Fall,  1892. 

San  Joaq'n,  plain 

6  <S 

f  8i 

do  mountain . . . 

9  (p 

»  U 

8  (s 

6  9 

HONEY.— 1892  CROP. 

WhlteComb,2-tt) 

9J®  121 

dodo  l-tt)  frama 

uim  144 

White  extract'd 

7  ( 

Amber  do 

64' 

i  7 

Beeswax,  lb.,.. 

25  ( 

S  28 

Dried  Fruits. 


The  quotations  given  below  are  tor  average  prices  re- 
ceived by  commission  oaerchants  for  consignments  by  growers 
Something  very  fancy  fetches  an  advance  on  the  highest  quo 
tatlons  while  poor  sells  slightly  below  the  lowest  quotations 
Prices,  unless  otherwise  specified,  are  for  fruit  in  sacks;  add 
for  50-tb.  boxes  ic  per  S>.,  aad  for  25-Ib  boxes,  {c  to  Ic  per  S> 


APPLES-I892. 
Sun-dried,  }'s,  com'on  24@  3i] 

Do  do  prime   3}®  4 

Do  do  choice   4  @  44 

Do  sliced,  common...  34®  4 

Do  do  prime   4  @  4S 

Do  do  choice   44®  5i 

Evap.  bl.,ring,50-ll)bx  74®  84 
Fancy  higher. 

APKlCOTS-1892. 
Sun-dried,  unbl.  com.  4i®  5i 

Dodo  prime   65-3  8 

Do  do  choice   9  ®10 

Do  bleached,  prime. ..12J®— 

Do  do  choice  134@— 

Do  do  fancy  .44i@— 

Evap.  choice,  in  boxes.  15  @  — 

Do  fancy,  do  15i® — 

FIU8-1892. 

Sun-dried,  black  44®  6 

Do  white  3  @- 

Do  do  washed  -  &  - 

Do  do  fancy   —  ®— 

Dodo  pressed  —  @— 

Smyrna  boxes  —  «(— 

Do  sackp  —  @— 

GRAPES -1892. 
Sun-dried,  stemless. . .  34® 

Do  nn(<tflmm*.d   14®  2 

NECTARINES— 183i. 

Red.  sun-dried   8  @  9 

Do  Evaj).,  in  boxes...—  ®— 

White,  sun-dried   9J®1I 

Do  evaporated  —  @— 

PEAOHE8-1892. 
Sun-dried,  unpeeled, 
oommon. bleached..  8  ®— 

Do  do  prime,  do  10  ^— 

Do  do  choice,  do  12  @— 

Do  do  fancy  12*®— 

Evap,anpe'rd,  oholce.  124®— 


Do  do  fancy  13  @— 

|Sun-dr,  pl'd,  prime,bl.--  ®— 

Do  do  choice  —  @— 

Do  do  fancy  —  @— 

Evap, peeled.  In  boxes, 

choice  174®— 

Do  do  fancy  20  @— 

PEARS-1892. 
Sun-dried,  quarters... —  ®  3 

Do  sliced  4@5 

Evap,  sliced,  in  boxes.  7  @  8 

Do  ring  do   9  @10 

PLUMS  -  1892. 

IPitted,  sun-dried         9  @10 

Do  evap.boxes,3hoice.—  @— 

iDo  do  do  f'incy  —  @— 

lUnpitted   4  ®  5 

PRUNES -1892. 
|Oal.  French,  ungraded  74®  8 
Do  graded,  60  to  100. .  84®  9 

Do  do  40  to  60  11  @12 

Fancy  sell  for  more  money. 

RAI81NS-1892. 
London  Layers, 

cluster,  ^  bx....l  90  @2  00 
Do  ch';iceBt  do....l  BO  ®1  70 
Do  piime,  ^  bx....l  40  @1  45 
Loose  Muscatels, 
common,  ^  bx..   —  @ 

Do  choice,  do  1  25  @1  30 

Do  fancy,  do  

(Jnstem  ed  Musca- 
telH,  In  sacks,  ^  lb 
Stemmed  dodo..,. 

'leedless  do  do  

DodoW20-lb  bx... 
Sultanas,  unbl,  bxs 
Do  bleached,  In  bxs 

Halves,  quarters  and  eighths 
25,  50  and  75  cents  higher  re- 
spectively than  whole  boxes 


-  - 


Live  Stock. 


BEEF. 

Utall  fed  B  ®- 

Grass  fed,  extra  5  ^— 

First  quality   44®- 

Bficond  quality  4  ®— 

Third  quality  3  ®- 

Bulls  and  tbin  Oows...2  @— 
VEAL. 

Range,  heavy  4i@  — 

Do  Ught  mS_ 

Dairy  64  S— 


MUTTON. 

Wethers   64'a- 

Ewes   6  ®- 

Do  Spring   74®- 

HOGS. 

Light,  ^  lb,  cents  E}®- 

Medium   5  W  - 

Heavy   4J®- 

Soft   4  @- 

Feeders  3S®- 

Stook  Bogs.   34@- 


Grain  and  Wool  Bags. 

Oalciilttt,  spot   66®  c 

Wool  Bags   3<jg  38 


Wine. 

counties,  vint- 
age or  1891,  per  gal.  In  eullar  lots   10  @ 


Strawberries,  per  chest 

Longworth...  —  ®  — 
Sharpless  ....  6  00  ®  10  00 

Peaches,  box .  . .  60®  85 

Do  Mountain. . .  70  ®  1  00 
Bl'kberries  *  ch  4  00  @  B  00 

Figs,  bik  box...  50®  75 

Do  White   40  @  60 

Apples   40  ®  90 

Do  Gravensteln  75  @  1  00 

Orabapples  ...  —  @  — 
Canteioupes,  pr 

crate    60  ®  1  00 

Melons,  pr  10).  6  00  ColO  OO 

Nutmegs,     box  25® 
Grapes,  pr  bx  - 

Do  White   30® 

Do  Black   25  ® 

Do  Muscats  ...  30  ® 

Di)  T,>kays   45  ® 

Prunes,  Hung'n  —  ® 

Do  German   50  ® 

do  Grjs  Gold'dp     CO  @ 

Plums,  *  box..  40  (n> 
Pears,  Bartlett.  50  ® 
Do  do  choice...  1  00  @ 


li^xtra  ihoice  fruit  tur  epecictl 
purposes  sells  at  an  advance 
on  outsi  ie  quotations. 

tseets,  ak   —  @  75 

Carrots,  sk   40  ®  — 

Okra,  dry,  lb....  15®  — 
Do  green  box...  25®  35 
Parsnips,  ctl....  —  ®  1  25 
Peppers,  dry,  lb  10  @  — 
Do  grn  Chili,  bx  2)  @  35 
Dj  do  BeUs....     20  ®  35 

Turnips,  ctl   75  @  - 

Cabbage,  100  lbs    45  ®  55 

Garlic,  lb   1  ®  14 

40  Squash,  Sum,  bx     25  ®  4U 

Tomatoes   25  @  35 

Do  River  Irg  bx  20  (a  35 
String  Bean8,8k.  1  10  @  1  60 
do  do  Wax,  lb..  4  ®  5 
Cucumbers,  box  20  (ft  4J 
Mushrooms  ....  —  ®  — 
Egg  Plant,  bx..  20®  40 
Green  Corn,  box  40  ®  75 
Mar'fat  8(|uash, 
%)  ton   8  00  @10  CO 


Auction  Sales  of  California  Fruits. 

At  New  York. 

Sept.  7.— Two  carloads;  Bartlett  Pears,  82  50;  Or- 
ange Cling  Peaches,  SI. 40;  Susquehanna  Peaches, 
81  30@2  35;  Globe  Peaches,  -SI. 85;  I'okay  Grapes,  half- 
crates,  S2@2.30;  Muscat  Grapes,  half-crates,  85c;  Japan 
Plnms,  $1.26.  Some  fruit  overripe  and  unsound  sold 
for  less. 

Sept.  7.— One  carload  for  $1003,  gross:  Malaga 
Grapes,  single  crates,  $1,20(S>I.35;  Rosede  Peru  Grapes, 
45c  to  55C 

Sept.  9.  -One  carload  :  Bartlett  Pears,  S2  20@2.55: 
Beurre  Hardy  Pears,  $1  95@2.10;  Gros  Prunes.  81.70(n 
2  10;  Plums,  81.20;  Egg  Plums,  S1.10@1.25;  German 
Prunes,  $l.60@1.70. 

Sept.  10  —One  carload  ;  Tokay  Grapes,  half-crates, 
81,95@3  45;  Muscat  Grapes,  half-crates,  850(51.85;  Rose 
de  Peru  Grapes,  85c(»ifl  15;  Malvoise,  82  15;  Black 
Morocco  Grapes,  $1.55;  Black  Priuce,  81.10;  Assorted 
Grapes,  $\A0@L70. 

Sept.  12.— Two  carloads:  Cornice  Pears,  $2.65@2.70; 
Onoudaga  Pears,  $1.55.  Beurre  Boec  Pears.  81.20, 
Malaga  Grapes,  95c@$1.10;  Tokay  Grapes,  half-crates, 
$1.40(S)1  45 

Sept.  12.— Three  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears,  SJ.SOftd; 
some  ripe,  $1  95(82.30;  Beurre  Clairgeau  Pears.  $l  95i./ 
S2.10;  Beurre  Hardy  Pears,  $1.60@1.75;  Gros  I'ruues, 
$l.75@2  05;  German  Prunes,  $1.75^1.90;  Fellenberg 
Prunes,  *1.76;  hgg  Plums,  $1.3o(!:"1.46. 

Sept.  13  —Two  carloads:  Beurre  Hardy  Pears,  81  45 
@1.65;  Bartlett  Pears,  $1  85;  half-boxes,  S1.10@1.15; 
Tokay  Grapes,  single  crales,  S1.35(g'2;  double  crates, 
$2  60@2  87;  Muscat  Grapes,  single  crates,  55@80c; 
double  crates,  SI. 50:  Japan  Plums,  $1.50;  Red  Nectar- 
ines, 8i.75@2  40. 

At  Chicago 

Sept.  7.— Three  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears,  81  90(^2.30; 
Beurre  Clairgeau  Pears,  $1  60;  Flemish  Beauty  Pears, 
■51.50;  Tokay  Grapes,  82.50,  half-crates,  $l3C(gil.40; 
Muscat  Grapes,  $1.75:  half-crates,  90c;  Susquehanna 
Peaches,  SI. 40;  Salway  Peaches,  $1.35;  Freestone 
Peaches,  81.30;  Orange  Cling  Peaches,  S1.20(«1.25; 
Yellow  Free  Peaches,  11.60;  Yellow  Cling  Peaches, 
$1.25;  Cling  Peaches  $1.15;  Gros  Prunes,  $1.40(<}1.45; 
Fellenberg  Prunes,  81.25;  German  Prunes,  $1.10;  silver 
Prunes,  85c(a81;  Japan  Plums,  $1  15;  Egg  Plums,  $1.05 
@1.10. 

Sept.  7.— Four  carloads:  Bartlet  pears,  $1  65@2.60; 
Tokay  Grapes,  90c@82.20;  Muscat  Grapes,  single  crates, 
60c(a'$1.15;  double  crates,  $1.60;  Beurre  Clairgeau 
Pears,  $1  50:  Figs,  25(«40c;  Peaches,  75c@8l.35;  Nec- 
tarines, 81  35;  Japan  Plums,  80c@$1.35;  Rosede  Peru 
Grapes,  60@80c;  Malvoise  Grapes,  15;  Fellenberg 
Prunes,  $1.10;  Silver  Prunes,  85c;  Gros  Prunes,  $1.40: 
Egg  Plums,  $1.15;  Columbia  Plums,  80c;  Gages,  80c. 

Sept.  8.— Seven  carloads:  Muscat  Grapes,  single 
crates,  70c(g$l. 50;  Tokay  Grapes,  single  crates,  90c(gi 
$1  95;  Rose  de  Peru  Grapes,  40@80c;  Peaches,  $l(fl  l  70; 
Beurre  Hardy  Pears,  .*?1. 75(^2. 10;  Beurre  Clairgeau 
Peais,  $1.50@1.70;  Malaga  Grapes,  55@80c;  Hungarian 
Prunes,  »1.25@1.50;  Grapes,  70(a95c;  Nectarines,  81.30; 
Bartlett  Pears,  $1.45(^2  55;  Egg  Plums,  75c(a$1.20; 
Japan  Plums,  85c;  Gros  Prunes,  $1.45(a'l. 95;  Fellenberg 
Prunes,  80c@81  30;  Damsons,  $1.40. 

Sept.  8.— Six  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears,  $2  15@2  65; 
Beurre  Clairgeau  Pears,  $1.60@2:  Beurre  Hardy  Pears 
81.60@1.75;  Congress  Pears,  $1 50;  Orange  Cling 
Peaches,  »l.l0(!jl.50;  Roseville  Cling  Peaches,  $1.15; 
Lemon  Cling  Peaches,  »1.05(®1.10;  McKevitt  Cling 
Peaches,  95c@$1.35;  Quinces,  $1,05(^1.30;  Tokay 
Grapes,  82,40;  half-crates,  $1@1.35;  M.uscat  Grapes, 
$1.55;  half-crates,  65@80c;  Japan  Plums.  $1@1.10;  Egg 
Plums,  $1.10(^1.20;  Gros  Prunes,  $1.60;  German 
Prunes,  $1.25@1.30.  Some  fruit,  in  a  damaged  condi- 
tion, sold  for  less. 

Sept.  9. — Six  carloads:  Muscat  Grapes,  double 
crates,  $1.25;  single  crates,  50c(3l.75;  Malaga  Grapes, 
50(d85o;  Tokay  Grapes,  65c@tl.60,  double  crates.  Sir 
$2.40;  Beurre  Clairgeau  Pears,  $1.45@1.75;  Howell 
Pears,  $2.20;  Dutchess  Pears,  $1.45;  Deil  Pears,  $1.25; 
Bosc  Pears,  $2.6 1;  Onondaga  Pears,  $1.85;  Bart- 
lett Pears,  $1.76(f{2.70;  hall-boxes,  $1.30;  Pears 
82.50;  half-boxes,  Sl.i5@1.25:  Japan  Plums,  $115; 
Peaches,  fiOc(a$1.70;  Nectarines,  $1.20;  Vicar  Pears, 
$1.30;  Winter  Nelis  Pears,  $110@l  35:  Figs,  55c. 

Sept.  9 —Eight  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears,  $2.25@2.46 
Beurre  Hardy  Pears,  81.35;  Congress  Pears,  $1 40; 
Beurre  Clairgeau  Pears,  81  46@1.65;  Ouandago  Pears, 
S1.40@to  $1.45;  Duchess  Pears,  $1,35(21  65;  Salway 
Peaches,  $1.60;  Orange  Cling  Peaches,  $1.15;  White 
Cling  Peaches,  $1.05;  McKevitt  Cling  Peaches,  $1; 
Roseville  Cling  Peaches,  $1;  German  Prunes,  $1  40; 
Silver  Prunes,  $1.05@1.10;  Fellenberg  Prunes,  »1  35 
Ickwith  Plums,  $1.26;  Quinces,  81  50;  Japan  Plums 
8l.05(ai.i0;  Tokay  Grapes,  $1.90;  half-crates,  $l.05@ 
81.25;  some  small  and  poor  color,  65(<*85c;  Muscat 
Grapes,  81.35;  half-crates,  60(M65c;  Grant  Cling 
Peaches,  81.25. 

Sept.  10  -Two  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears,  good  con- 
dition, $2.15@2.30;  Beurre  Hardy  Pears,  81  60(<«1.65 
Beurre  Clairgeau  Pears,  $1.30(^1.60;  Onondago  Pears 
$1.40;  Doyenne  Pears,  $1.50;  Salway  Peaches,  $1  40; 
Susquehanna  Peaches,  81.35;  Roseville  Cling  Peaches, 
90(g)95o;  Tokay  Grapes,  $1.90;  half-crates,  $U<'1  10 
some  without  color,  00@80c;  Muscat  Grapes.  $1.36: 
half-crates,  60c;  Gros  Prunes,  81.60;  German  Prunes, 
$1.16('ol.35;  Kelsey  Japan  Plums,  $1;  Egg  Plums,  85c('» 
$1.10. 

Sept.  10.— Six  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears,  $2(ii)2.40; 
Beurre  Hardy  Pears,  $2(m2.2ft;  Peaches,  $1.15@1  50; 
Tokay  Grapts,  single  crates.  $1.10;  Grapes,  single 
crates,  40c(</$1.40;  Egg  Plums,  80c(<«$1.20;  Japan  Plums, 
$l.2C((/l.'25;  German  PruucH,  $1.20;  Gros  Prunes,  $1.(55 
Silver  I'runcB,  85c«'$l;  Fellenberg  Prunes,  $1.15 
Howell  Pears,  $2.'m"/2M;  Vordel  (JrapoR,  poor  condi- 
tion, 40("«)c;  Cornice  Pears,  82.30('"2  50;  Quinces,  $1.55. 

Sept.  12.— Five  carloads:  (;omice  Pears,  $2.10('"2.2.'i; 
DuclicHH  Pears,  81.50;  lieiirre  Clairueau  I'ears,  .$1.60(n 
81.C5;  Howell  Pears,  $2.55;  (iulnces,  $I.25fail.45;  Dam 
sons,  mty,  Burllctl.  Pears,  .'jil.70(".'2.45;  half-boxes,  $1.06; 
Peaches,  7r,ci«81.(;();  Muscat  Grap>eH,  single  crates,  f)6c 
(»}1.40;  Tokay  (irapes,  single  crates,  7Sc('<'82;  double 
crates  Muscals,  $1.40;  double  crates  Tokays,  $2;  Kose 
de  Peru  Grapes,  60c;  Plums,  85c("41.50;  Seckel  Pears, 
76c. 

Sept.  12.— Six  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears  averaged  $2 


per  box;  Beurre  Hardy  Pears,  $1.80;  Beurre  Clairgeau 
Pears,  $1.65;  Salway  Peaches,  81.25@1.40;  Edward's 
(;ling  Peaches,  81.50;  McDevitt  Cling  Peaches,  81.50® 
$1  55;  George's  Late,  $1.10;  Crawford  Peaches,  $1; 
Grant's  Cling  Peaches,  81;  Lemon  Cling  Peaches,  90c; 
Red  Free  Peaches,  $1.15;  Tokay  Grapes,  $l.50@2;  hall- 
crates,  70@85';;  Muscat  Grapes,  $1  35;  half-crates,  00(<l'> 
65c;  some  bad,  45c;  Egg  Plums,  95cfa$l.60-  Gros 
Prunes,  $1.50(ai  80;  German  Prnnes,  $1.35;  French 
Prunes,  95r;;  Silver  Prunes,  9)c. 

Sept.  13.— Six  carloads:  Muscat  Grapes,  single 
crates,  65c@$1.65;  double  crates,  $1.35@1.40;  Tokay 
Grapes,  single  crates,  95c@81.65;  double  crates,  $2  20 
@2.30;  Malaga  Grapes,  60@85c;  Flus,  70c;  Egg  Plums, 
90(;@$1.05;  Peaches,  85c®$1.6');  Bosc  Pears,  $2.30;  Bart- 
lett Pears,  $1  60@2.60;  half-boxes,  81.05:  Silver  Prunes, 
$1;  Howell  Pears,  $2.25;  Superb  Pears,  $2.45;  D'Anjou 
Pears.  $1  90;  Beurre  Hardy  Pears,  $2.05;  Diel  Pears, 
81,50;  Vicar  Pears,  $1.30;  Pears,  $2;  Verdell  Grapes,  70c 

At  Boston. 

Sept.  7.— Three  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears,  $1.65® 
2  40;  Tokay  Grapes,  half-crates,  $1.35(®2;  Rose  de  Peru 
Grapes.  75c(«95c;  Muscat  Grapes,  hall  crates,  70c@95c; 
Black  Malvoise  Grapes,  9.5c;  Susquehanna  Peaches, 
81.60;  Golden  Cling  Peaches,  $1.20;  Lemon  Cling 
Peaches,  $1(«1.15;  Cream  Cling  Peaches,  96c;  Mc- 
Kevitt CI  ng  Peaches,  85c(*90c;  Rose  Cling  Peaches, 
85@903;  Orange  Cling  Peaihes,  95c(»l. 26;  Late  Craw- 
ford Peaches,  $1  3);  Kelsy  Japan  Piums,  $1.10(»2;  Gros 
Prunes,  $1.10@1  25;  Silver  Prunes,  80c@$1.05. 

Sept.  8.— Two  carloads:  Gros  Prunes.  $1.30@1.75; 
German  Prunes,  81.25@l.35;  Silver  Prunes,  80c;  Bart- 
lett Pears,  $1.10^2.80;  Beurre  Hardy  Pears,  82.35; 
Egg  Plums,  96cC'i$l.40;  Japau  Plums,  $1.05;  Orange 
Cling  Peaches,  $1.15('il.20;  Late  Crawford  Peaches, 
81. 3U;  Lemon  Cliug  Peaches,  $1.15;  Taylor  Cling 
Peaches,  81.25. 

Sept.  10.— Two  carloads:  Tokay  Grapes,  $3.20; 
half-crates,  $1  35@2  10;  Muscit  Grapes,  half-crates 
86ccn$i.05;  Golden  Cling  Peaches,  $1.30;  McKevitt 
(;lii)g  Peaches,  95c@$l.l5  Ros'ville  Cling  Peaches, 
$1.05;  White  lUing  Peaches,  95c;  Red  Nectarines,  $2® 
1.25;  Bartlett  Pears,  $1.65®1.85. 

Sepi.  13  —Three  carloads:  Salway  Peaches,  $1.50; 
Susquehanna  Peaches,  $1.25@1 60;  Lemon  Cling 
reaches,  *1.25@1.50;  White  Cling  Peaches,  81.30; 
Golden  Cling  Peaches,  $1.40;  Roseville  Cling  Peaches, 
81.35;  Bartlett  Pears,  81.60(ff2.10;  Tokay  Grapes,  $3  50; 
half-crates,  $'.40®1.75;  Muscat  Grapes,  $2  10;  half- 
crates,  $1@L20. 

At  Minneapolis. 

Sept.  8.— One  carload  :  Pears,  $1.66(»1.85;  Peaches, 
$l;35(fel.40. 

Sept.  8 —Three  carloads:  Orange  Cling  Peaches, 
$1.20(?«1.35;  Lemon  Cling  Peaches,  81c"'l  25;  White 
Cling  Peaches,  $1.10(*1.25;  McKevitt  Cling  Peachei, 
$1.15;  Gros  Prunes,  8l.85(ril.95;  German  Prunes,  $1.20 
(«1.30;  Egg  Plums,  S1.15@1.30;  Red  Nectarines,  81; 
Muscat  Grapes,  $1.05;  half-crates,  85c('>95c:  Tokay 
Grapes,  half-crates,  $1@1.20;  Bartlett  Pears,  90c@1.85 
Howell  Pears,  $1.70;  Beurre  Clairgeau  Pears,  $1.15® 
1  60. 

Sept.  9.— Three  carloads :  Peaches,  $1@1.30;  Pears, 
$l.6.5@2;  Grapes,  60(riSl. 40;  Rose  de  Peru  Grapes,  70c; 
Muscat  Grapes,  80c;   Tokay  Grapes,  $1.25;  Plums 

$l(!fl.55 

Sept.  10.— Two  carloadi ;  Gros  Prunes,  $1.70@1.75; 
German  Prunes,  $1  20®1.25;  Silver  Prunes,  85c;  Dam- 
son Plums.  81.80;  Kgg  Plums,  70  (ftl.05;  Birtlett  Pears. 
8l.6')(rt2;  Beurre  Hardy  Pears,  $1  85;  Beurre  Clairgeau 
Pears,  81  65@1  75;  (Juinces,  82  20. 

Sept.  13.— Four  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears,  $2.25® 
2.33;  Winter  Nelis  Pears,  $1.65;  Tokay  Grapes,  $2; 
half-crates,  85c®81.20;  Muscat  Grapes,  $1;  half-crates, 
50®75c;  Orange  Cling  Peaches,  8l@1.25;  While  Cling 
Peaches,  $1.25;  Red  Nectarines,  90c. 

Sept.  13. —  Three  carloads:  Pears,  $1.10®2.16; 
Peaches,  $l(ai.20;  Malaga  Grapes,  56c;  Quinces,  81. 70 
®1.75. 

At  Omaha. 

Sept.  9.— Three  carloads :  Peaches,  $1 25@1.50; 
Pears,  $1.25(3-2  26;  Quinces.  81.50®  I  75. 

Sept.  12.— Three  carloads:  Pears.  $1  50@2;  Plums, 
$1®1.25;  Peaches,  $1.25@1.50;  Bartlett  Pears,  $1.25@2 

At  Montreal. 

Sopt.  7.— Three  carloads:  Susquehanna  Peaches, 
$1.25@1.65;  White  Cling  Peaches,  $1  25;  Rose  Cling 
Peaches,  $1.36;  Lemon  Cling  Peaches,  $1 10@1.15; 
Cream  Cling  Peaches,  81. 10(31.16;  Strawberry  Cling 
Peaches,  $1  10@1.16;  Birtlett  Pears,  81.25@3:  Tokay 
Grapes,  half-crates,  $1  30@2 10;  Black  Hamburg 
Grapes,  half-crates,  65c;  Rose  de  Peru  Grapes,  half 
crates,  75c;  Golden  Cling  Peaches,  81.40;  Orange 
Cling  Peaches,  8l.25(ai.55. 


How  TO  Train  Children.— Be  very 
vigilant  over  thy  child  in  the  April  of  his 
understanding,  lest  the  frosts  of  May  nip 
his  blossoms.  While  he  is  a  tender  twig, 
straighten  him;  whilst  he  is  a  new  vessel, 
season  him;  such  as  thou  makest  him,  such 
commonly  shall  thou  find  him.  Let  his 
first  lesson  be  obedience,  and  the  second 
shall  be  what  thou  wilt.  Give  him  educa 
tion  in  good  letters,  to  the  utmost  of  thy 
ability  and  his  capacity.  Season  his  youth 
with  the  love  of  his  Creator,  and  make  the 
fear  of  his  God  the  beginning  of  his  know! 
edge.  If  he  have  an  active  spirit,  rather 
rectify  than  curb  it;  but  reckon  idleness 
among  his  chiefest  faults.  As  his  judgment 
ripens,  observe  his  inclination  and  tender 
him  a  calling  that  shall  not  cross  it.  Forced 
marriages  and  callings  seldom  prosper 
Show  him  both  the  mow  and  the  plow,  and 
prepare  him  as  well  for  the  danger  of  the 
skirmish  as  possess  him  with  the  honor  of 
the  prize. — Quarles. 


A  REMARKABLE  imitation  of  black  wal- 
nut may  be  manufactured  from  poor  pine, 
the  quality  and  appearance  of  the  article 
being  such  as  to  defy  detection,  except  upon 
very  close  examination.  To  accomplish  this, 
one  part  of  walnut  peel  extract  is  mixed 
with  six  parts  of  water,  and  with  this  solu 
tion  the  wood  is  coated.  When  the  material 
is  half-dry,  a  solution  of  bichromate  of 
potash,  with  water,  is  rubbed  on  it  and  the 
made  walnut  is  ready  for  use. 


That  which  is  popularly  known  as  the 
funny  bone,  just  at  the  point  of  the  elbow, 
is  in  reality  not  a  bone  at  all,  but  a  nerve 
which  lies  near  the  surface,  and  which,  on 
getting  a  knock  or  blow,  causes  the  well- 
known  tingling  sensation  in  the  arms  and 
fingers. 


The  Balloon  in  War.— A  series  of  in- 
teresting experiments  was  conducted  the 
other  night  at  Stanford  Bridge  grounds, 
London,  with  balloon  and  apparatus  invented 
and  improved  by  Mr.  Eric  Bruce  for  use  in 
m  litary  signaling  at  n'ght  over  intervening 
woods  and  hills,  says  the  London  News. 
Within  the  balloon  are  hung  on  a  small 
swinging  ladder  six  incandescent  lamps, 
connected  by  insulated  cable  with  a  battery 
on  the  ground,  worked  that  night  at  24  volts 
and  giving  60  candlepower  of  illumination. 
By  ready  manipulation  of  the  buttons  at  the 
instrument,  the  operator  flashes  on  the  trans- 
lucent sides  of  the  balloon  the  signals  of  the 
Morse  or  any  code,  and  these  can  be  easily 
read  at  a  distance  of  six  miles.  The  balloon 
used  was  a  small  one  of  18  ffet  diameter, 
containing  1000  feet  of  gas,  and  was  held  by 
a  cable  at  a  height  of  300  feet.  The  strong 
wind  prevailing  rendered  the  position  of  the 
balloon  unsteady  and  uncertain,  but  the  sig- 
nals were,  nevertheless,  read  by  military  ex- 
perts and  answered  from  a  station  on  land. 
The  experiments  were  witnessed  by  Prince 
Edward  of  Saxe-Weimar,  by  military  at- 
taches of  the  Chinese  and  other  embassies, 
and  a  number  of  scientific  men.  The  ex- 
periments were  varied  by  hanging  the  lamps 
outside  below  the  neck  of  the  balloon  and 
flashing  direct.  The  illuminated  balloon, 
when  a  few  feet  above  ground,  gives  a  beau- 
tiful light,  and  can  be  utilized  when  required 
for  executing  work  at  night. 

The  Croton  Aqueduct  System. — Al- 
though something  like  $25,000,000  have 
been  expended  already  on  the  New  York 
water  system,  including  about  $15,000,000 
for  a  new  aqueduct  to  provide  adequately 
for  the  future  wants  of  the  city,  a  new  dam 
in  the  valley  of  the  Croton  river  is  necessary, 
which  will  co5t  in  the  neighborhood  of  $4,- 
150,000.  So  far  as  the  Aqueduct  Commis- 
sioners know,  this  is  by  a  large  figure  the 
greatest  sum  ever  proposed  to  be  expended 
in  a  dam  for  aqueduct  purposes,  at  least  in 
this  country.  Contractors  were  invited  to 
submit  bids,  and  the  enormity  of  the  work, 
the  large  amount  of  bonds  required,  and  the 
great  capital  necessary  to  carry  it  on,  limited 
the  number  of  bidders.  Only  six  firms  made 
propositions,  and  the  sums  they  offered  to 
do  the  work  for  varied  in  round  numbers 
from  $3,500,000  to  $5,566,000.  The  contract 
was  awarded  to  ex-Commissioner  of  Street- 
Cleaning  J.  S.  Coleman  at  his  figure  of  $4, 
140,573.  Engineers  the  world  over  will 
watch  the  construction  of  this  dam  with  live- 
ly interest.  Some  difficult  problems  are  to 
be  solved.  An  enormous  watershed  is  to  be 
controlled  by  it.  It  is  to  be  furnished  really 
as  a  reservoir,  wherein  are  to  be  dammed  up 
the  entire  weters  of  the  Croton  watershed; 
containing  thousands  of  millions  of  gallons, 
and  from  it  are  to  be  drawn  such  supplies  as 
the  present  aqueduct  does  not  furnish. 

Celluloid. — It  is  said  that  celluloid  was 
discovered  in  1689  by  Hyatt.  It  is  prepared 
by  directing  a  jet  of  a  mixture  of  five  parts 
sulphuric  acid  and  two  parts  nitric  acid  upon 
a  roll  of  unsized  paper,  which  is  slowly  un- 
rolled by  machinery  to  receive  it.  It  then 
becomes  pyroxylin,  a  variety  of  nitrocellu- 
lose. After  washing,  the  compound  is  ground 
with  camphor  until  thoroughly  incorporated, 
and  then  dried  under  a  hydraulic  press  be- 
tween bibulous  paper,  again  ground  and 
compressed  in  a  special  apparatus  and  heat- 
ed to  a  certain  temperature,  when  it  becomes 
a  translucent,  hard  and  elastic  substance, 
capable  of  high  polish.  When  heated  to  250° 
F.  it  becomes  soft  and  malleable,  can  be 
drawn  into  very  thin  leaves,  which,  being 
mixed  with  various  colored  substances,  is 
made  into  a  variety  of  articles.  It  is  soluble 
in  methyl  alcohol,  amyl  acetate,  a  mixture  of 
ether  and  alcohol,  either  ethylic  ormethylic, 
in  a  solution  of  zinc  chloricie,  in  twice  its 
weight  of  hydrochloric  acid,  etc. 

A  Novel  Candlestick. — The  make  an 
unusual  kind  of  candlestick  insert  an  iron 
nail  in  the  lower  end  of  a  short  candle  in  or- 
der to  make  that  end  heavier  and  place  the 
whole  in  a  glass  containing  enough  water  to 
reach  the  upper  edge  of  the  candle  without 
wetting  the  wick.  As  the  candle  burns  it 
grows  lighter  and  lighter  and  rises  gradual- 
ly as  it  diminishes  in  length,  so  that  the 
lighted  end  always  remains  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  Moreover,  the  outside  of 
the  candle  being  cooled  off  will  melt  much 
more  slowly  than  usual  and  the  flame  will 
make  a  little  hollow  in  the  center.  This 
hollow  place  also  helps  in  making  the  can- 
dle float  and  preserves  the  wick  from  the 
water.  Thus  the  candle  will  continue  to 
burn  until  the  wick  is  consumed. 


It  appears  that  a  colored  or  dark  pigment 
in  the  olfactory  regions  is  essential  to  perfect 
smell.  In  cases  where  animals  are  pure 
white,  they  are  usually  totally  devoid  of  both 
smell  and  taste;  and  some,  the  white  cat, 
for  instance,  are  almost  invariably  deaf. 
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Red  Spider  on  Fruit  Trees. 

Some  of  the  orchardists  are  complaining 
that  the  red  spider,  which  attacks  the  pear, 
prune  and  almond  trees,  has  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  this  locality.  The  fi'st  effect 
noiiced  from  the  presence  of  the  spider  is 
the  falling  of  the  leaves.  To  discover  if  a 
tree  is  infested  or  not,  shake  the  leaves  over 
a  sheet  of  white  paper,  and  if  they  are  there, 
the  spiders  can  be  seen  on  the  paper,  al- 
though they  are  very  small.  Following  are 
directions  /or  making  a  solution  that  will  kill 
the  spiders  and  work  no  injury  to  the  trees. 
This  preparation  has  been  used  at  the  Car- 
melita  and  Mount  Campbell  vineyards,  and 
is  highly  recommended  by  Mr.  Earl: 

I-.irae  ■  25  pounds 

Sulphur  20  pounds 

Silt  IS  pounds 

DIRECTIONS. 

Winter  remedy — Take  lo  pounds  of  lime, 
2o  pounds  of  sulphur  and  20  gallons  of  water; 
boil  until  the  sulphur  is  thoroughly  dissolved. 
Take  the  remaining  15  pounds  of  lime  and 
15  pounds  of  salt,  and  when  thoroughly 
slacked,  mix  together  and  add  enough  water 
to  make  in  all  60  gallons  of  solution,  strain 
and  spray  warm. 

Summer  remedy — Add  to  the  above  solu- 
tion two  times  as  much  water  as  you  have  so- 
lution, or  two  gallons  of  water  to  one  of  the 
solution.  It  is  also  thought  best  to  use  10 
pounds  of  salt  instead  of  15  in  the  summer 
remedy. 

The  winter  remedy  is  never  to  be  used  on 
trees  while  in  foliage,  for  the  reason  that 
there  is  great  danger  of  killing  the  tree. 
The  solu  ion  should  be  kept  well-stiried 
while  spraying.  If  drawn  on  a  wagon,  the 
motion  of  vehicle  is  sufficient.  Spray  on 
the  underside  of  the  leaves,  as  that  is  the 
place  the  spiders  stay.  Three  men  and 
team  can  spray  40  acres  daily  of  two-year- 
old  trees. — Reedly  Exponent. 
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Agricultural  Fairs. 

state  Fairs. 

STATE.  PLACE  AND  SEC'Y.  DATE. 

Oregon,  Salem,  ].  T.  Gregg  Sept.  12-17 

California,  Sacramento,  Edwin  F.  Smith. S°pt.  5-17 

Washington,  Spokane  Sepi.  19-24 

Nevada,  Reno,  C.  H.  Stoddard  Sept.  10-14 

District  Fairs. 


PLACE  AND  SEC'y. 


DATE. 


a— Stockton  Sept.  19-Oct.i 

5—  Santa  Clara,  George  H.  Br.igg  .  .Sept  26-Oct  5 

6 —  Los  Angeles  Oct.  3-5 

7 —  Salinas  City,  J.  J.  Kelley  Oct.  4-8 

9  — Rohnerville,  G.  Uuderwood,  Sept.  19-23 

10—  Yrelta,  C.  S.  Sraiih  Oct.  5-8 

11 —  Sierraville,  Fred  Blinman  Oct,  3-7 

12 —  Lakeport,  H.  A.  McCraney  S  pi.  27,  Oct.  r 

14—  Santa  Cruz,  Oscar  L.  Gordon          Oct.  10-15 

15—  Bakersfield.  J.  J.  Kelly  Oct.  n-i6 

16—  San  Luis  Obispo,  J.  H.  Barrett,  S  pt  27-Oct  i 
18 — Independence,  C.  W.  Craig  Sept.  27-30 

20 —  Auburn,  F.  D.  Adams  Aug.  3a-Sppt.  3 

21 —  Fresno,  J.  M.  Reuck  S  pi.  26-Oct.  i 

22—  Eicondido,  G.  M.  Dannals  Sept.  21-24 

26 —  lone,  C.  T.  La  Grave  "-ept.  27-30 

27—  R-dding,  H.  R.  Hod=on  

28—  Sin  Bernardino  

32—  Santa  Ana,  W.  A.  Bfckett  0013-7 

33 —  HoUister,  A.  D.Shaw  Oct.  11-15 

35 —  Merced  

36—  Va  lejo  Oct.  4-8 

vj — Lompoc,  W.  I.  Nichols  Sern.  20-23 

38— Modesto  S  pt.  28-Oct.  I 


Complimentary  Samples. 

Per80D«  receiving  this  paper  marked  are  requested  to 
e<ami[.e  Its  oontentg,  terma  of  subscription,  and  ^ive  It 
tbeir  own  patronage,  and  as  far  as  practicable,  aid  In 
circulatfag  the  Journal,  and  making  its  value  more 
widely  known  to  others,  and  extending  its  Influence  In 
the  cause  It  faithfully  serves.  Subscription,  paid  in  ad- 
vance, 6  mcs  ,  $1;  10  mog.,  $2;  15  mos.,  83.  Extra  copies 
mailed  for  10  cents,  if  ordered  goon  enough.  I(  already 
a  subscriber,  please  bhow  the  paper  to  othe  s. 


Our  Agents. 

J.  C.  HoAO — San  Fnnclsco. 

E.  Q  Bailey— Ban  Francisco. 

G«o.  Wilson— Sacramento.  Cal. 

Samuel  B.  Cliff- Oreston,  Cal. 

Mbs.  Behce  B.  Lee— Tehama  Co 

A.  C.  GODFBEY— Oregon. 

W.  H.  MuEBAY- California. 

K.  H  ScHAEFFLB— El  Dorado  and  Amador  Go's. 

C.  E.  RoBEETSOM— Hnmboldt  Co. 

Chas.  K.  TowN8ENi>— Nevada  and  Placer  Go's, 

R  a  HnrroN  — Montana. 


The  biggest  universi'y  in  the  world  is  at 
Cairo,  Egypt — a  country  which  is  not  men- 
tioned at  all  in  the  statistics— and  it  has 
I  r  ooo  students. 


BAEGAIHS  IN  LAND. 

Choice— 20acre  tract  ntar  Hay  wards,  10  acres  bear- 
ing fruit,  tfiSOO.  Six  acres  (a  block)  P.lo  Alto  tract, 
$7000.  Lots  in  town  of  Belmont,  60x200,  $930  «a)  h 
26  acres  near  Belmont,  faso  p»»r  arro.  Choice  lot, 
N.  W.  Corner,  Vtx\W),  Oakland,  |I  700.  Four  fine  lots, 
city  of  Fresno,  $8600.  iO  acres  near  Los  Oatos,  im- 
proved, $3600.  Also,  other  choice  property  for  salo 
sbMp,  »ll  on  M«y  temis  JOHN  r.  BTX  M  f  f  , 
4«  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

ESTABIISHFD  1S78. 
 AN  EXCEP FIONA LLY  FINE  

GENERAL   NURSERY  STOCK 

 FOR  

SEASON  1892-3. 

Warranted  free  from  all  disease,  true  to  name,  and 
home  grown. 

Nurseries  at  Napa,  near  R.  R.  Depot.  Residence  of 
proprietor  at  Sausal  Fruit  Farm,  4i  miles  north  of  Nai  a. 

 ADDRESS  

LEONARD  COATES,   Napa,  Cal. 


NEW  PEACHES! 

CROSS-BRED  SEEDLINGS. 


All  Lovers  of  Fine  Frait  Write  for  De- 
scriptive Circalar.  Address 


San  Bam  Valley  Iiirserj. 

A  Fine  Assortment  of  Seciduoas  Fruit 
and  Nut  Trees,  1-year-old,  grown  on  New 
Land  Without  Irrigation.  Large  Stock  of 

ALUONDS,  JUNE  BUDDED. 

We  can  guarantee  every  tree  we  have  grown  true  to 
lable  and  free  from  pest, 

We  oesire  an  order  from  every  fruit  section  of  the 
State  and  solicit  a  liberal  correspondence. 

BALDWIN  &  STOME, 

Eaavlile,  Contra  Oosta  County,  - 


BI-OOMINGTON  (PH(ENIX)  NUK.SEKY. 

600  ACRES.     13  CREENHOUSES. 

Priced  | 
Catalogue 
Mailed  Free. 


TREES 
AiPLANTS 

We  offer  a  large  and  line  stock  of  every  description  of 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Vines, 

Small  Fruits,  Hedge  Plants, 
Fruit  Tree  Seedlings  aiui 

Forest  Tree  Seedlings 
E  stablished  185 2 . 

Phenix  Nursery  Coivipany, 

8nece»or>  loSlU.NEY  TITTLE  &  CO.,  BL009IINUTUI«,  ILU 


The  Earliest  Yellow  Freestone  Known. 

CURL  LEAP  PROOF. 

TWO  WEEKS  EARLIER  THAN  POSTER 
OR  EARLY  CRAWFORD. 

The  Best  Peach  Knowa  for  Early  Ship- 
ment East. 

Reasonable  prices  to  dealers  and  canvassers.  For 
I  articulars  apply  to 

W.  W.  RMITH,  VacATlUe, 
A.  T.  FOSTER,  Dixon, 
Or,  I.  H.  THOMAS  &  SON,  VUalla. 


HEADQUARTERS 

— H)U  THK  — 

LINCOLN 

CORELESS 

PEAR. 

THE  LATEST 

and  BEST. 

Bend  for  Catalogue. 
J.S.COLLINS&SON 


FRUITS. 

401  VARIETIESof 

IJICST  SOKT.SofAiipIe, 
Peach, Cherry.  J'ear.l'lum, 
Quince,  iStrawberry ,  Kasji- 
berry,  Blackberry,  Grape, 
Currant.  Oooseberry,  etc. 
Also  Chestnuts,  Walnuts, 
Trifoliate  Orange,  Kleafi- 
nus  Loneipes  and  other 
NOVKLTIKS. 

BERRIES. 

MOORESTOWN,  N.J. 


HEADQUARTEBS 

For  liare  new  Tropical  fruit 
and  ornamental  plants  and 
trees.  Palms,  Ferns,  Orange 
Trees,  Pineapples,  Bamboos, 
Aquatics,  Etc. 

Plants  sa'ely  shipped  every- 
where. Send  stamp  for  new 
and  full  catalrKUe  which  tolls 
all  about  this  subject. 

RKamONKK  hkoh 
Oneco,  Fl». 


100,000  EXTRA  FINE 

BARTLETT  PEAR  TREES. 

Apple,  Pear,  Plam.  Oherr7,  Peach.  Apricot, 
Nectarine,  Quince,  Orape  Vltea 
and  Small  Frulta. 

600,000  FRUIT  TREES! 

Orange,  Lemon,  Lime,  Olive,  Japan  Persim- 
mon, and  all  kinds  of  Nut-Hearing 
Trees  Shade  and  Oroamenial 
Trees,    Shrubs.  Etc 

IMPORTED  FRUIT  TREE  SEEDLINGS 

Aak  f  jr  Prices. 

James  T.  Bogue,  MarysvlHe  Cal. 


(dlJcatioDal. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 
723  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  PHANOISCO,  CAL 
Open  Ail  Year. 
A.  VAN  DEK  NAILLEN,  President. 
Assaying  of  Ores,  93S;  Bullion  and  Cblorlnatlon  Aiieay, 
$26;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.    Full  course  of  assaying,  160. 
E3TABLI.SUKD  1864  Send  for  circular. 


APPI  FTREES 

for  Nurserymen,  dealers,  or  coiiimercial  planters 
in  car  loads  or  box  lots.  ' 
■See  our  prices  before  buying.  They  are  very  low 

PnnTGRAFTS 

A  pple  Grafts  at  S3.,50  |)er  thousand. 
I  rune  (, rafts  (on  Mariana  Stocks)  at  S9  per  m. 
I'ear  (Jralts  at -iiiS.OO  perm.  ^ 
All  tirst  class  and  best  of  material  used  fob 

APPLE  SEEDLINGS. 

N'o  1,  graded  3-16th,  and  all  up  at  S14.IO  per  m  • 
and  Pear  Stocks,  same  grade,  at  S7..50  per  m,  f.o  b' 
J'  ree  of  disease.  We  are  strictly  wholesalers,  and 
Krow  nothing  but  the  above  stock.  Our  trade  has 
Kiown  to  immense  proportions  (second  to  none) 
through  the  merits  of  our  goods. 

Send  for  samples.   For  full  particulars,  address 
H.C.GRAVES  &  SONS,  X.ee's  Summit,  Mo. 


SANTA  ROSA  NURSERIES 

(Successor  to  Luthkr  Burbank.) 

PEARS.  APPLES.  WALNUTS  AND 
SHADE  TREES  in  Surplus. 

A  BIG  STOCK  OF  FINE 

Prunes,  Cherries,  Olives, 

&  EVERYTHING  IN  NURSERY  LINE. 

"No  S-u.l3StltT;i.tlxis> 

it®"  New  price  list  free  on  application. 


SECOND  EDITION. 


REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 


lALIFORNIA  IRUITS 


HOVt  TO  GROW  THEM. 

A  MANUAL  OF  METHODS  WHICH  HAVE  YIELDED 
GREATEST  SUCCESS;  WITH  LISTS  OF  VARIETIES 
BEST   ADAPTED   TO   THE  DIFFERENT 
DISTRICTS   OF  THE  STATE. 

PRACTICAL,  EXPLICIT, COMPREHENSIVE. 

Embodying  the  Exijerience  and  Methods  of  Hundreds 
of  Successful  Growers,  and  Constituting  a  Trust- 
worthy Guide  by  which  the  Inexperienced 
may  Successfully  Produce  the  Fruits 
for  w  ich  California  is  Famous. 

BY  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M. 

Large  Octavo-599  Pages,  Fnly  Illnstratel 

PRICE  $3,  POSTPAID. 

PUBLI8HBD  BT 

THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

PuBLisHKES  Pacific  Rubal  Press, 
220  Market  Street,  Elevator  12  Front  Street. 

SAN  FRANCIBOO.  OAL. 


SMALL  STEAM  ENGINES. 


Two-Horse  Power  Engine 

WITH  STEEL  BOILER. 

Cheap  !  BeliaMe  !  Safd  ! 

Automatic  Boiler  Feed,  Auto- 
matic Pop  Safety  Valve,  Steel 
Boiler.  Coat  of  runninjt  guaran- 
teed not  to  exceed  five  cents  pei 
horse  po»er  per  hour.  Nothing 
equal  to  It  ever  before  offered  for 
the  price. 


We  build  seven  sizes,  from 
two  to  nine  horse  power;  tioth 
vertical  and  horizontal,  adapt- 
ed to  the  needs  of  machinists, 
printers,  laundr-^inen,  dairy- 
uien  or  farmers. 

'1  hese  Engines  are  suitable 
for  any  purpose  requiringcheap 
and  reliable  power. 
Our   prices  are  ex- 
ceptionally low. 

Send  for  free  illus- 
trated price  list. 


Q.  G.  WICKSON  &  CO., 

3  &  5  FRONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

846  N,  Main  St.,  1^  Ani;el«B,      141  Fioot  St.,  Portland. 


Analytical  Chemists  and  Assayers. 

ESTABLISHED  1887  —  lOOJ  C'OMMEKCIAL  .ST.,  LOS 
ADgelee.Cal.  We  have  fitted  up  the  beat  laboratory 
in  Southern  California  and  are  pretared  to  make  Assayg 
and  Analyses  of  all  Metals,  Minerals,  Ores,  Waters,  Fer 
tilizers.  Etc.    ASSAYING  TAUGHT. 


ACTCAI.    BU.SINK88  PBAOTICK. 


LIFE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  $76. 

Bookbeefing,  Penmanship,  Shorthand,  Typewritinjf, 
Cr  glish  Branches,  etc.  Graduates  aided  in  getting  po- 
sitions.   Send  for  circulars.      T.  A.  ROBINSuN.  Prep. 


BUSINESS  OOLLEGE, 

24  POST  ST.,  S.  F. 

FOR  SEVENTY  -  FIVB  DOLLARS  THIS 
College  instructs  in  Shorthand,  Type  Writing,  Book- 
keeping, Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  the 
Bnglish  branches,  and  everything  pertaining  to  business 
tor  six  full  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers,  and  give 
Individual  instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  school  has 
its  graduates  in  every  part  of  the  State. 
fg'  Sbns  for  Cibcctlar. 

E.  p.  HEALD,  President. 

C.  8.  HALET,  Secretary. 


Mil  MTi  Co. 


FACTORY: 


Cor.  Jefferson  &  First  Sts.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


MAHTJFACTUEEES  OP 


ACID,  ALKALINE  AND  WATER-PROOF 
PAINTS, 

Superior  to  anything  ot  the  kind  in  the  market  for 

IRON,  WOOD  AND  TIN. 

0nequaled  for  Submerged  Timbers.   Red  and  Brown 
Paints  for  Roofe,  Warehouses,  Stables,  Fences, 
Etc.,  mixed  Ready  for  Use.  Also, 
Sheathing  Paper,  Portable  Cal- 
ifornia Mastic  Roofing, 
the  Best  in  the 
Market 
for 

n^jNTOn  -<a.3\rx3  city, 

AND  UNKQUALED  FOB 

Teredo-Proof  Pile 
Covering. 

This  Company  also  Manufactures  a  Maiimne 
Compound  for 

RENDERING    BOOTS    AND  SHOES 
WATERPROOF. 

The  same  is  a  superior  article  for  Preserving  Harness 
rendering  it  Impervious  to  Moisture  and 
keeping  it  always  pliable  and  soft. 

Send  to  Factors,  Jefferson  and  First  Streets, 
Oaklant*  for  Samples  and  Prices. 


"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Insecticide. 

Sole  Agents, 

Mo.  5  MARKET  ST..      -      San  Francisco. 


FRUIT 


EVAPORATO.R 


THE  ZIMMERIVIArS 
Tbe  Standard  Machine 
Different  sizes  and  prices.   lUnstrated  Catalogiie  tree. 
THE  BLVMVKKir.ON  WORKS  CO,  ClnelMatl.  O 
JAMES  LINFORTH.  Aort..  S7Market8t  8  F 


UOCBXE 
Breech-Loader 

$7.50. 
RIFLESSi.oo 
WATCHES 


GUNS 


BICYCLES  $15 

Ail  siuilsc  -  i; T  t.^.ln  el.^e- 
wh-re.     r-  f'-ir, 

F?D'l  <taiD-   '   -  -  1-        r    ~  to 

ThePoWELL  A  C'.EVIM  CJ. 
IGG  M&lDSt.,tiiicuiii>li,l' 


ORANGE 
CULTURE 


A  Practical  Treatise  by  T.  A.  Garev 
giving  the  results  of  long  ezterl- 
ence  in  Southern  California.  IM 
pages,  clotti  bound.  Sent  postpaid 
at  reduced  pries  of  76  cts.  per  copv. 
nKWRV  PCB.  CO..>S0  Uarket.8.* 
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BUGGIES,  ROAD  WAGONS,  CARTS, 

OP  KINDS. 


No.  25.  Speeder,  With  6ibbs  Patent  Foot  Rest. 


No.  18.  Two-Seat  Pleasure  Cart  or  Market  Wagon. 


No.  1 7.  Road  Wagon. 


No.  1 4.   Phaeton  Body  Cart. 


DEERE  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  305  &  307  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


WITH  GRAlrlQy/%,30XES. 
Never  Requires  Oiling  or  "^G.nbing  of  Towers. 

Quaranteed  more  durable  without  oil  than  other  mills 
that  are  oiled. 

Praetically,  this  mill  requires  no  ftttention.  Truly  a  Gem  and  worth 
its  weight  in  ROld.  It  combines  Beauty,  Strength,  Durability  and 
Simplicity.  Governs  Itself  perfectly,  is  easily  erected  and  Is  sold  on 
its  merits  In  fact  it  is  the  best  mill  on  earth.  They  are  geared  back 
thrre  to  one— tbe  whole  making  three  revolutions  to  one  stroke  of  the 
pump— miking  them  run  in  the  lightest  wind  or  breeze.  The  mill  is 
made  entirely  of  Steel  and  Cast  Iron.  Eaf^h  one  ef  our  Oem  Windmil  s 
is  warranted.  If  not  tatisfactory  freight  will  be  paid  both  ways  and 
money  refunded. 

Send  for  Oatalogue— Mailed  Free. 

WE  ALSO  CARRY 

Pumps  of  all  kinds,  Tanks,  Pipe,  Fittings, 
Hose,  Etc. 


These  pumps  ars  made  especially  to  take  the  place  of  our  more  expensive 
Suction  and  Force  Pumps;  they  have  a  brass  stuffing-box,  nicely  turned  up 
and  finished,  through  which  a  brass-cased  piston  rod  passes;  a  brass  valve 
seat,  and,  with  a  revolving  brake  and  bearer,  it  is  available  in  any  imaginable 
poeition.  You  are  capable  of  forcing  water  into  a  tank  or  attaching  a  hose  to 
the  spout  of  pump  for  washing  windows,  carriages,  watering  gardens,  sprink- 
ling streets,  etc.  It  is  the  most  valuable  pump  for  extinguishing  fires,  etc. 
This  pump  Is  adapted  for  wells  where  it  is  not  over  28  feet  to  water;  they 
will  force  water  60  feet  in  height  if  necessary. 


■ 

1 


FOR  WINDMILL  OR  HAND  USE. 


Send  for  our  Catalogue  giving  full  d(  8crl|.tion  of  all  kinds  of  P amps,  for 
Haad,  Windmill  and  Power  Use. 

BRASS  GOODS,  HOSE,  POWERS,  in  fact,  everything 
connected  with  Pmnp  and  Pipe  BusinesB. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE,  MAILED  FREE. 

WOODIN  k  LITTLE, 

312  &  314  Market  St.,     San  Francitoo,  Cal. 


Perfection  of  Principle  Attained  in  Windmills. 


RuDS  When  Others  Stand.  Noiseless.  Self- 
Oiling   Bearings.    Regu  atlon  Perfect. 
Two  Turns  of  Wheel  One  l.ong  Stroke. 

NO  JERK. 

I  will  sell  in  places 
where  I  have  no 
agency  one  ortwo 
windmills  at  a 
special  low  rate  to  introduce  them. 

A  special  lot  of  TANK  that  MU6T  be 
sold,  made  of  clear,  dry  redwood. 

Hercules,  Improved  Davis  and  San  Joaauin 
Windmills,  Tanks,  Etc. 

Write  for  prices  and  testimonials. 

Special  Bargains— One  15-H.  P.  Otto  Oas  Engine.  One 
20- H.  P,  Portable  Steam  Engine. 

WORKS:  Cor.  M»ln  &  Otter  Streets,  OPFIOK: 
347  Commerce  Street.  STOCKTON,  CAU 

AO£NT8  WANTED. 


TWO 


N  ONE 


Tiie  onlj  machine  that  will  grade  with  equal  facility  both  green  and  dried  fruitl. 
prunes  both  before  they  are  dried  and  absolutely  necessary  after. 


It  is  desirable  to  grade 


It  Is  the  best  economy  to  have  one  machine  which  you  can  use  for  both  (rreen  and  dried  fruit,  wving  time 
money  and  valuable  space.    No  complicated  machinery  to  get  out  of  order  and  do  imperfect  work. 

No  machine  compares  with  this  in  speed.    Will  grade  apricots  for  drying,  also  walnuts  and  pecans. 

W.  C.  HAMILTON,  near  Narrow  Gauge  R.  R.  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 
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THE  DEWEY  PUBLIBHINa  00. 
Office,  220  Market  St. 


The  World's  Pair  Buildings. 

In  connection  with  the  general  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
World's  Columbian  Exhibition  which  was  recently  pre- 
sented on  this  page,  a  promise  was  made  to  give  views  of 
the  individual  structures  as  occasion  offered.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  plan  we  have  on  this  page  two 
buildings  which  will  perhaps  prove  among  the 
most  attractive  of  the  fair  to  most  visitors. 

The  Administration  Building  is  expected  to 
be  the  most  imposing  and  beautiful  of  all  the 
great  palaces  to  be  erected  on  the  World's  Fair 
grounds.  It  will  be  the  most  ornate,  and  in 
proportion  to  its  size,  much  the  most  costly  of 
them  all.  It  is  situated  upon  a  slight  eminence 
already  known  as  the  "administration  hill," 
and  from  it  the  observer  will  gain  a  realistic 
sense  of  the  distinctive  features  and  general 
magnitude  of  this  stupendous  undertaking.  At 
this  point  he  is  practically  in  the  center  of  the 
sites  allotted  to  the  principal  buildings  and  the 
system  of  terrace  work  which  will  surround 
them. 

The  cost  of  the  Administration  building  was 
estimated  at  $50,000,  and  it  covers  an  area  225 
feet  square.    It  consists  of  four  pavilions,  84 
feet  square,  one  at  each  of  the  four  angles  of  the 
square  of  the  plan,  and  connected  by  a  great 
central  dome,  120  feet  in  diameter  and  250  feet 
in  height,  leaving  in  the  center  of  each  facade  a 
recess  82  feet  wide,  within  which  is  a  grand  en- 
trance to  the  building.  The  general  design  is  in 
the  style  of  the  French  renaissance,  carried  out 
in  the  academic  manner  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux 
Arts.    The  first  great  story  is  in  the  Doric  or- 
der, of  heroic  proportions,  surmounted  by  a 
lofty  balustrade,  and  having  great  piers  at  the 
angles  of  each  pavilion,  crowned  with  sculpture. 
The  second  story,  with  its  lofty  colonnade,  is  in 
the  Ionic  order.    Externally  the  design  may  be 
divided  in  its  height  into 
three  principal  stages.  The 
first  stage  consists  of  four 
pavilions,  corresponding  in 
height  with  the  various 
buildings  grouped  about  it, 
which  are  about  65  feet 
high.    The  second  stage, 
which    is    of     the  same 
height,  is  a  continuation  of 
the  central  rotunda,  175 
feet  square,  surrounded  on 
aR  sides  by  an  open  colon- 
nade of  noble  proportions, 
it  being  20  feet  wide  and  40 
feet  high,  with  columns 
four  feet  in  diameter.  This 
colonnade  is  reached  by 
staircases    and  elevators 
from   the    four  principal 
halls,  and  is  interrupted  at 
the  angles  by  corner  pavil- 
ions, crowned  with  domes 
and  groups  of  statuary. 
The  third  stage  consists  of 

the  base  of  the  great  dome,  30  feet  in  height  and  octagonal 
in  form,  and  the  dome  itself,  rising  in  graceful  lines,  rich- 
ly ornamented  with  heavily  molded  ribs  and  sculptural 
panels,  and  having  a  large  skylight  of  glass  to  light  the  in- 
terior. At  each  angle  of  the  octagonal  base  are  large, 
sculptured  eagles,  and  along  the  springing  lines  are  panels, 
with  rich  garlands.  This  great  dome  will  be  gilded,  and 
rising  at  the  end  of  the  long  vistas,  which  open  up  in  every 


direction,  across  the  lagoons  and  between  the  adjoining 
palatial  buildings,  will  form  a  fitting  crown  to  the  whole 
system  of  buildings  and  environment. 

The  other  building  shown  upon  this  page  is  that  de- 
voted to  electrical  science  and  art.  In  view  of  the  aston- 
ishing progress  recently  made  in  the  application  of  elec- 


ADMINISTRATION  BUILDING,  WORLD'S  FAIR. 


ELECTRICITY  BUILDING,  WORLD'S  FAIR   AT  CHICAGO. 


tricity  to  human  uses,  it  is  probable  that  great  popular  in- 
terest will  center  in  this  structure.  The  building  is  345  by 
709  feet,  thus  covering  an  area  of  nearly  six  acres,  and  its 
cost  is  estimated  at  $375,000.  Naturally,  the  largest  ex- 
hibitor in  the  Electricity  Building  will  be  Thomas  A. 
Edison.  He  applied  for  35,000  feet  of  space,  or  about  one- 
seventh  of  all  that  the  Electricity  Building  contains,  and 
has  determined  "  that  his  display  at  the  Fair  shall  be  the 


greatest  achievement  of  his  life.  In  talking  of  his  appli- 
cation for  space  Mr.  Edison  admitted  that  he  was  asking 
for  a  large  section'of  the  building, '  but  every  inch  will  be 
put  to  good  purpose,'  he  added.  '  I  shall^not  waste  a  foot 
of  the  area  assigned  to  me,  but  will  present  a  series  of  the 
most  interesting  electrical  inventions  ever  produced".  He 
is  making  an  almost  innumerable  list  of  novel 
and  spectacular  exhibits.  Other  electricians  are 
not  idle,  and  the  building  promises  to  be  crowd- 
ed throughout. 

Good  Prices  for  Wine  Grapes. — The 
market  for  wine  grapes  opened  this  season  at 
quite  an  advance  on  prices  which  have  obtained 
at  any  time  within  the  past  four  years.  The  ad- 
vance emphasizes  the  shortage  in  the  crop  and 
gives  assurance  of  better  prices  for  California 
wines.  Already  the  price  of  the  latter  for  cel- 
lar parcels  of  the  1891  vintage  has  been  advanc- 
ed about  five  cents  a  gallon  over  the  range  rul- 
ing one  month  ago.  The  latest  sales  of  wine 
grapes  range  as  follows :  Common  varieties 
(Zinfandel,  Mataro,  etc.)  in  the  country  at  from 
$11  to  $15  per  ton,  and  choice  varieties  (Caber- 
net-simillon,  etc.)  at  from  $20  to  $25  per  ton. 
The  range  of  values  for  Zinfandel  is  as  follows  : 
In  Napa  county,  $14  to  $15  per  ton  ;  Sonoma, 
$11  to  $12;  Santa  Clara,  $12  to  $13.50,  and  in 
San  Francisco,  $17.50  to  $21.  The  higher  range 
in  Napa  county  is  due  to  the  crop  not  being 
equal  to  the  demand.  Some  of  the  wineries  in 
Napa  county  have  to  buy  supplies  in  Sonoma 
county.  It  is  contended  by  some  dealers  that 
before  the  season  is  over  still  higher  prices  will 
rule  for  all  varieties  of  wine  grapes. 

Hawaiian  Sugar  Interests — The  island 
sugar  interefts  seem  to  be  somewhat  in  a  bad 
way  through  drouth  and  the  McKinley  bill, 
which  removed  Ihe  sugar  duty  of  2^  cents  per 
pound.    At  a  meeting  of  the  Hawaiian  Com- 
mercial Sugar  Co.,  in  this 
city  last  week,  it  was  an- 
^  nounced  that  the  company 

had  already  made  an  over- 
draft of  $40,000,  besides  in- 
terest due,  and  if  they  at- 
tempt to  continue  the  plan- 
tations they  will  be  $271,- 
988  behind.  It  was  also 
said  that  if  they  ran  the 
concern  next  year  and 
should  produce  say  10,000 
tons  of  sugar  next  year  at 
the  same  cost  as  this  year, 
and  sell  it  at  the  same 
price,  they  would  lose 
$380,000  more,  and  on  Jan . 
1,  1894,  they  would  be  in 
debt  over  $650,000.  From 
this  it  rather  clearly  ap- 
pears who  made  the  money 
when  Hawaiian  sugar  came 
in  free  and  the  sugar  of 
the  rest  of  the  world  had 
to  pay  duty.  Clans  Spreck- 
els  has  a  bond  on  the  stock  of  the  company  and  can 
foreclose  it  at  at  any  time.  During  its  life  the  bankrupt 
company  is  said  to  have  paid  $840,000  in  dividends  since 
its  organization. 


The  Persian  fat-tailed  ewe  at  the  Golden  Gate  Park  has 
a  lamb,  and  the  foreman  of  the  station  at  Paso  Robles 
writes  that  he  has  expectations  of  the  ewe  in  his  charge. 
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The  Week. 

Meteorological  matters  seem  to  be  shaping  for  rain. 
Atmospheric  conditions,  which  all  recognize  as  portend- 
ing this,  have  been  noticeable  for  the  last  week.  The 
trade  winds  have  relaxed  their  hold.  Fogs  and  mists 
threatening  moisture  have  replaced  the  dry  foga  of  mid- 
summer. The  light  wind  has  the  scent  of  dampened  earth 
upon  it.  The  clouds  disclose  autumnal  aspect.  Even  the 
midday  sun  has  a  different  brilliancy  from  that  of  our  dry 
season.  All  such  signs  which  the  lay  reader  of  weather 
science  gives  heed  to  are  enforced  by  the  announcement 
of  the  professional  observers,  who  record  rain  at  the  north 
and  east  and  movements  along  the  upper  coast  which  dis- 
turb barometrical  affairs  in  our  latitude.  It  seems  likely 
that  the  "  first  rain  "  will  not  be  long  deferred. 

Fortunately,  it  is  not  likely  that  rain  will  yet  reach  in- 
terior valley  regions  in  any  amount.  For  weeks  to  come 
the  raisins  will  need  clear  sunshine  and  absence  of  show- 
ers. In  coast  regions  the  weight  of  orchard  fruit-drying 
has  been  eflected,  and  owing  to  improved  wine-grape 
prices,  there  will  probably  be  less  drying  than  usual. 
But  much  rain  in  the  fall  is  not  desirable.  Even  the 
feed  is  seldom  improved  and  often  injured  by  an  early 
downpour.  Still  sometimes  it  comes,  and  the  outlook 
seems  to  be  as  good  for  this  year  as  ever.  The  thought- 
ful man  will  hardly  need  the  suggestion  that  his  exposed 
grain  and  hay  should  be  covered  and  his  leaky  roofs 
made  tight  before  a  rain  may  bring  him  loss  or  discomfort. 

On  the  whole,  it  will  be  pleasant  to  greet  a  change  in 
the  season  just  as  soon  as  property  interests  are  ready  for 
it.  Fre^h  grass  and  dust-freo  evergreen  foliage  will  be 
delightful  to  contemplate.  Hard  and  dustless  highways 
will  delight  the  carriager  and  teamster.  The  mellow  air 
and  the  genial  sun  heat  of  autumn  make  the  last  months 
of  the  year  the  most  delightful  of  all  for  open-air  life  in 
California. 

The  Ceysanthemum  Show. — The  State  Floral  Society 
at  its  regular  meeting,  September  16th,  decided  upon  hold- 
ing a  grand  crysanthemum  show  in  the  Mechanics'  Pa- 
vilion on  November  Ist  to  4th  prox.  There  is  a  full  list  of 
liberal  premiums  offered,  and  the  active  interest  of  all 
flower  growers,  both  amateur  and  professional,  is  solicited. 
Prfaiium  lists  can  be  had  on  application  to  Miss  E.  F. 
iSailey,  Secretary  of  the  Exhibition  Committee,  309  Fell 
Ht reel,  ISan  Francisco.  The  exhibition  of  all  horticultural 
K  haudise  is  invited,  and  special  space  will  be  Bet  apart 
■ir  Buch  trade  displays. 


California  a  Fruit  Orcliard  for  Great  Britain. 

It  will  please  many  California  fruitgrowers  to  have  such 
a  name  bestowed  by  British  authority  as  a  result  of  the  en- 
terprising efforts  put  forth  during  the  last  few  weeks  to  in- 
troduce our  fruit  to  British  markets.  A  letter  received  in 
this  city  from  a  prominent  resident  of  Liverpool  contains 
these  sentences: 

"  This  week  we  have  had  a  most  wonderful  exhibition  of 
California  green  fruit  being  sold  in  our  markets.  I  never  have 
believed  that  plums,  peaches  and  the  more  delicate  fruits  could 
be  brought  over  here  perfect;  but  I  have  been  convinced  now 
that  with  all  the  new  apparatus  for  keeping  them  cool,  the 
small  boxes  in  which  they  are  packed,  and  the  speed  with 
which  they  come,  it  is  practicable.  California  is  now  but  a 
green- fruit  orchard  for  Great  Britain. 

"  If  I  had  not  known  the  extraordinary  low  prices  at  which 
these  beautiful  fruits  can  be  grown  in  California,  I  could  not 
have  believed  that  they  could  compete  with  European  pr^iduc- 
tions.  I  am  told  that  the  shipments  have  been  made  at  no 
loss,  and  if  so,  there  is  certainly  a  door  open  here  for  another 
of  your  productions.  The  only  danger  now  is  a  monopoly 
among  fruit  merchants  which  will  enable  them  to  buy  the 
frnit  for  next  to  nothing  in  California  and  sell  it  on  this  side  at 
an  enormous  profit." 

We  do  not  anticipate  any  trouble  in  the  line  mentioned. 
If  English  merchants  desire  to  come  here  as  buyers  and 
take  their  own  risks  of  transportation,  we  can  sell  them 
fruit  cheap  enough.  California  can  produce  almost  an 
unlimited  amount  of  fruit  at  prices  which  all  will  concede 
to  be  cheap,  and  then  make  plenty  of  money  at  it.  Then  if 
these  British  buyers  attempt  to  control  their  own  market; 
at  home  and  to  exact  high  prices,  they  will  cut  their  own 
throats,  because  people  will  not  buy  the  fruit.  There  is 
plenty  of  room  for  all  available  skill  and  capital  in  grow- 
ing and  trading  in  California  fruits  on  fair  business  prin- 
ciples, but  if  one  gets  too  ambitious  or  avaricious,  the 
whole  thing  will  drop  on  him  and  crush  him  out.  Let  the 
British  dealers  come  in.  We  have  no  objection  to  British 
gold  as  an  industrial  commodity.  It  is  only  the  poli- 
ticians who  affect  great  abhorrence  of  the  metal. 


Tlie  Raisin  Producers. 

No  doubt  the  raisin-producers  anticipated  no  little 
trouble  in  carrying  out  the  reforms  in  trade  which  they 
advocate,  and  they  are  having  it.  The  latest  trouble  is  the 
operation  of  two  packing  houses  who  agreed  to  the  sched- 
ule of  prices  to  be  asked  for  the  different  brands  and  then 
straightway  began  selling  two-crown  raisins  under  a  three- 
crown  brand  and  at  the  two-crown  price,  thus  creating  the 
impression  that  they  were  selling  a  better  raisin  at  a  lower 
price  than  other  packers.  The  Raisin-Producers'  Associa- 
tion of  course  repudiate  such  a  transaction,  and  gives  the 
offending  parties  two  weeks  to  answer  the  indictment. 
The  raisin-growers  of  Riverside  and  vicinity  on  Monday 
organized  a  raisin-growers'  protective  union,  whereby  the 
growers  expect  to  realize  better  prices  for  this  year's  crop 
of  raisins.  Last  year,  most  of  the  growers  consigned  their 
raisins  and  lost  on  them.  The  combine  effected  to-day  is 
similar  to  the  one  at  Fresno,  and  all  the  raisin-growers 
think  it  will  be  highly  successful  in  controlling  the  raisin 
market. 

It  is,  of  course,  too  much  to  expect  that  a  cooperative 
movement  dealing  with  new  conditions  and  materials,  and 
encountering  the  force  of  opposing  interests,  should  ac- 
coxnplish  everything  desirable  in  the  first  year  of  its  ex- 
istence. The  movement  has  already  achieved  far  more 
than  its  enemies  supposed  possible,  and  that  it  has  a 
future  cannot  be  doubted  when  the  proceedings  contain 
such  items  as  this: 

Mr.  Bateman  of  Hanford  said  that  he  felt  that  all  the  raisin- 
growers  in  the  State  were  deeply  indebted  to  the  executive 
committee  for  the  pluck  and  ability  they  had  displayed  in  res- 
cuing the  raisin  crop  of  this  year  from  the  disastrous  results  of 
last,  and  he  thought  the  woik  had  only  just  commenced,  and 
that  it  was  a  work  for  the  future  of  this  industry  and  ought  to 
supDorted  liberally  by  every  grower  in  the  State;  he  had  already 
paid  his  assessment  and  given  his  donation,  but  he  would  be 
happy  to  contribute  a  further  sum  of  $50.  He  handed  the 
treasurer  bis  check  for  that  amount. 

Those  engaged  in  some  other  lines  of  production  and 
who  see  the  need  of  doing  something  for  themselves^ 
should  learn  a  lesson  in  determination  and  in  liberality 
from  the  raisin-men. 


Cattle  Looking  foe  Feed. — It  is  telegraphed  from 
Phoenix,  Arizona,  that  cattlemen  from  northern  and  east- 
ern Arizona  have  been  scouring  that  region  for  pasture  for 
their  famishing  cattle.  All  water  is  gone  and  feed  is  short 
from  the  outside,  while  the  pastures  about  Phcenix  are 
almost  full.  There  are  75,000  cattle  already  in  Salt  River 
valley,  and  they  are  selling  at  1'  cents,  with  few  buyers. 
If  it  does  not  rain  soon  the  range  will  be  depopulated. 


Fruit  Still  Going  Aijboad.— The  ninth  special  fruit 
train  for  London,  loaded  with  peaches,  pears  and  grapes 
from  Florin,  Sacramento  county,  and  Rocklin,  Placer 
county,  left  Sacramento  last  week.  California  fruit  is 
daily  growing  in  popularity  in  England,  and  the  Califor- 
nia Fruit  Transportation  Company  is  now  receiving  letters 
from  Berlin  and  other  cities  asking  for  it. 


A  Promising  Outlook  for  Vegetables. 

Latest  crop  advices  from  the  States  east  of  the  Rocky 
mountains  give  assurance  of  a  liberal  demand  later  on  for 
California  potatoes,  onions,  beans  and  cabbage.  In  the 
large  potato-growing  central  States  the  potato  crop  was 
damaged  in  last  month  by  heavy  rains,  which  reduced 
very  considerably  the  July  promise  of  a  crop  in  the  United 
States  aggregating  about  200,000,000  bushels.  According 
to  the  United  States  Agricultural  Department  rep'  rt  on 
September  10. h,  the  crop  of  all  the  States  will  not  go 
above  175,000,000  bushels,  against  a  yield  of  235,000,000 
bushels  in  1891,  125,000,000  bushels  in  1890.  and  190,000,- 
000  in  1889.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  light  yield 
at  the  East  in  1889  caused  a  fair  demand  for  California 
early  potatoes  in  1890,  and  that  the  very  small  crop  in 
1890  created  an  exceptionally  heavy  call  on  us  in  the  first 
half  of  1891.  With  a  light  crop  this  year  in  the  central 
States,  and  the  total  yield  of  the  entire  country  at  not  ex- 
ceeding 175,000,000  bushels,  and  possibly  as  low  as  150,- 
000,000  bushels,  it  is  quite  certain  that  this  coast  will  be 
called  on  for  liberal  supplies  before  the  first  half  of  1893 
passes,  but  whether  we  can  meet  the  call  is,  as  yet,  an  open 
question.  In  this  State  the  acreage  planted  was  seven  per 
cent  less  than  was  that  put  in  in  1891;  in  Oregon  it  was  six 
per  cent  less,  while  in  Washington  there  was  no  falling  off. 
In  this  State  and  also  in  Oregon  the  yield  to  the  acre 
averages  less,  while  the  quality  is  considerably  poorer. 
There  are  more  diseased,  wormy  and  otherwise  poor  pota- 
toes in  California  this  year  than  there  have  been  for  all  of 
three  years  past. 

According  to  Farm  and  Home  the  onion  crop  of  the 
United  States  this  year  shows  a  falling  off  of  fully  20  per 
cent  in  comparison  with  the  yield  in  1891.  The  yield 
in  1892  is  placed  at  2,485,380  bushels  against  3,189,700 
in  1891.  In  the  States  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains, 
farmers  are  pursuing  the  same  course  as  those  in  this 
State,  viz.,  marketing  poor  keepers  at  the  best  prices  ob- 
tainable. This  free  selling  will  undoubtedly  cause  a 
scarcity  later  on  which  will  create  much  better  prices. 
Already  quite  a  demand  has  set  in  for  California  onions 
for  shipping  to  Colorado  points,  and  as  the  season  ad- 
vances the  demand  will  enlarge. 

Beans  are  a  staple  article  of  food  and  therefore  the  mar- 
ket value  responds  quickly  to  any  improved  demand.  In 
this  State  the  acreage  planted  to  beans  was  largely  re- 
duced particularly  that  devoted  to  Limas.  There  was  a  re- 
duced acreage  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  but 
the  condition  is  generally  good.  In  Ohio,  Michigan,  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  Jersey,  the  acreage  and  condition  are 
about  the  same  as  they  were  in  1891.  In  New  York  the 
acreage  devoted  to  medium  and  pea  beans  was  largely  re- 
duced while  the  crop  has  been  troubled  to  some  extent  by 
rust.  In  New  England,  except  in  Vermont,  the  condition, 
is  good.  The  French  crop  is  said  to  be  short  and  there- 
fore, the  imports  from  that  country  will  probably  be  light. 
The  carryover  of  the  1891-  crop  in  the  United  States  is 
said  to  be  very  light  owing  to  our  exporting  to  July  1st 
nearly  400,000  bushels  and  the  imports  not  going  over 
874,000  bushels  against  1,651,000  bushels  imported  during 
the  season  of  1890-91.  Taking  an  impartial  view  of  the 
general  situation  and  it  looks  very  much  as  if  better  prices 
will  obtain  after  the  first  rush  to  sell  has  passed.  The 
Lima  crop  in  this  State  is  about  all  contracted  at  from 
$2.75  to  $3  per  cental.  These  heavy  sales  virtually  take 
the  Lima  beans  out  of  the  market  and  leave  competitive 
buying  with  the  other  varieties. 

The  large  crop  of  cabbage  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains 
in  1891  reduced  very  largely  the  call  for  California  cab- 
bage and  caused  lower  ranges  of  values  to  obtain.  The 
acreage  devoted  to  cabbage  in  this  year  shows  a  falling 
off  on  this  coast,  particularly  in  this  State.  At  the  East, 
New  York  reports  a  decreased  acreage,  but  the  condition 
is  good.  In  the  New  England  States,  except  Maine,  the 
acreage  shows  a  falling  off  of  ten  per  cent,  with  condition 
generally  poor.  In  Maine  there  is  a  full  acreage,  but  a 
poor  condition.  In  the  central  States  the  acreage  is 
slightly  less,  with  the  condition  below  an  average.  Simi- 
lar reports  come  to  hand  from  the  southern  States.  The 
large  crop  in  1891  gave  an  oversupply,  which  caused  low 
prices  to  rule  and  frequently  netted  a  loss  to  shippers.  The 
growing  of  cabbage  in  Cilifornia  has  become  quite  an  in- 
dustry, particularly  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  where 
the  Santa  Fe  railroad  has  arranged  to  facilitate  the  mar- 
keting of  them  and  also  of  early  spring  vegetables  in  the 
distribution  markets  in  the  southern  and  central  States. 

Things  We  Would  Like  to  Know. 

Who  has  tried  the  soja  bean  as  a  fodder  plant,  and  with 
what  result? 

The  same  as  to  prickly  comfrey  and  teosinte. 

Who  will  write  us  a  letter  about  mustard  as  a  crop? 
How  is  it  grown  and  what  is  the  ordinary  yield  per  acre? 


September  24.  1892. 
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From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

Profound  alarm  spread  over  the  country  on  Thursday  of 
last  week  when  it  was  reported  that  five  cases  of  cholera 
had  been  discovered  in  New  York  City,  and  public  ap- 
prehension was  scarcely  relieved  by  an  official  statement 
from  the  Health  Department  that  four  of  the  "suspects" 
were  suffering  from  other  causes  and  that  there  was  really 
but  one  genuine  cholera  case.  The  victim,  a  young  work- 
ing woman  named  Mary  Connerty,  was  given  over  to  the 
care  of  the  health  office  physicians,  who  published  hourly 
reports  of  her  symptoms.  The  tenement  house  in  which 
she  had  lodged  was  guarded  by  the  police  and  its  occu- 
pants herded  together  to  prevent  the  spread  of  infection; 
the  clothing,  bedding  and  furniture  in  the  room  recently 
occupied  by  Miss  Connerty  were  destroyed  and  the  whole 
neighborhood  elaborately  disinfected.  After  two  days  of 
waiting  for  the  case  to  develop,  and  after  continued  study 
of  the  patient's  symptoms,  it  dawned  upon  the  medical 
gentlemen  that  they  had  made  a  mistake,  and — well,  at 
last  accounts  they  were  speculating  as  to  whether  it  would 
be  a  boy  or  a  girl.  The  city  broke  into  a  hearty  laugh 
when  the  truth  was  made  known,  and  though  half  a  dozen 
cases  of  cholera  have  since  been  reported,  it  has  been  im- 
possible to  create  another  scare.  The  later  reports,  like 
those  which  came  earlier,  when  run  to  the  ground,  have 
proven  erroneous.  Up  to  this  time  no  case  has  developed 
on  American  soil  outside  of  the  New  York  quarantine 
station.  If  the  course  of  the  Health  Department  has 
seemed  in  some  respects  severe,  its  justification  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  thus  far  the  plague  has  been  held  at  bay.  All 
the  infected  ships  are  still  detained  in  the  lower  harbor, 
while  the  passengers  have  been  landed  on  the  islands  or 
on  Sandy  Hook.  Only  a  few  cases  have  developed  during 
the  past  week.  Monday  about  1000  persons  were  per- 
mitted to  land  in  the  city  after  a  thorough  fumiga  ion. 
All  the  immigrants  are  still  under  detention,  and  they 
will  be  held  until  the  last  possibility  of  infection  has  been 
disposed  of. 


Official  returns  do  not  confirm  the  newspaper  reports 
that  the  plague  is  subsiding  on  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic. At  Hamburg  the  cholera  figures  for  Monday  of  this 
week  were:  New  cases  621,  deaths  187,  burials  292, 
patients  in  hospital  2939.  Up  to  date  there  have  been 
reported  in  all  15,664  cases  and  6764  deaths.  A  few  new 
cases  are  reported  each  day  from  Antwerp,  Havre,  Paris, 
and  half  a  dozen  other  continentalj'cities.  In  England 
there  have  been  no  original  cases — that  is,  none  in  which 
the  victims  were  not  foreigners  who  had  contracted  the 
disease  on  the  continent.  In  Russia  the  weather  is  cooler, 
and  the  plague  therefore  is  less  fatal.  The  deaths  during 
the  past  week  have  averaged  about  1200  daily.  Hamburg 
is  the  only  city  of  Western  Europe  where  the  cholera  has 
become  epidemic,  and  it  is  sufiering  frightfully,  not  only 
from  disease  but  from  its  effects  upon  commerce  and  gen- 
eral business.  Everything  is  at  a  standstill  and  hundreds 
of  firms  are  upon  the  eve  of  failure.  Many  thousand 
commercial  clerks  have  been  discharged,  and  there  is  ab- 
solutely no  employment  for  laborers.  The  city  will  un- 
questionably have  to  look  to  the  outside  world  for  relief. 
The  people  are  helpless,  and  unless  assistance  comes  from 
abroad,  famine  will  devour  what  the  plague  has  spared. 

The  cholera  has  at  least  accomplished  one  good  thing, 
namely,  it  has  opened  the  eyes  of  the  American  people  to 
the  perils  of  unrestricted  immigration.  The  loads  of 
human  refuse  which  fill  the  cholera  ships  are  fair  samples 
of  the  material  which  is  being  dumped,  week  by  week, 
upon  our  shores.  It  would  be  impossible  to  exaggerate 
the  miserable  condition  of  these  poor  people.  They  are 
the  worst  offripring  of  iniquitous  systems  of  government, 
poverty  stricken,  diseased,  and  in  many  instances  crim- 
inal— wretched  alike  in  mind,  body  and  estate.  To  make 
of  such  distempered  beings  clean,  wholesome  and  self- 
reliant  American  citizens  is  a  thing  impossible.  Their 
presence  here  is  not  only  a  public  burden,  but  it  is  a  posi- 
tive danger  to  a  government  which  rests  upon  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  people.  This  danger  is  not  new.  It  has  long 
been  noted,  but  the  cholera  scare  has,  for  the  first  time, 
opened  up  the  immigrant  ships  to  general  inspection.  If 
it  does  not  result  in  such  modification  of  the  immigrant 
laws  as  will  protect  us  from  future  invasion,  we  shall  de- 
serve all  the  ills  which  must  follow  persistent  infusions  of 
tainted  blood  into  our  body  politic. 


alone  to  residence,  but  to  actual  citizenship,  those  who  can 
have  no  conception  of  American  political  ideals,  no  knowl- 
edge of  American  history,  and  no  share  in  the  American 
spirit;  but  whose  ideas  and  principles,  on  the  contrary, 
are  based  upon  the  prejudices  of  alien  birth  and  alien 
breeding.  The  false  notions  which  prompted  the  recent 
labor  riots  were  not  acquired  in  the  American  public  school 
nor  in  the  free  course  of  American  life.  They  are  the  bad 
products  of  bad  systems  of  government,  and  they  came  to 
America  in  the  immigrant  ship.  Before  our  industrial 
communities  were  dominated  by  foreign  elements,  there 
was  free  intercourse  between  employer  and  workman, 
frank  avowal  and  discussion  of  differences  and  friendly 
adjustment.  It  is  the  foreigner  who  has  substituted  mu- 
tual dislike  for  the  old  fellowship,  who  has  separated  em- 
ployer and  employed  into  distinct  and  antagonistic  classes. 
Clearly,  we  have  carried  the  motto  of  "  America — An 
asylum  for  all  mankind,"  too  far.  We  have  failed  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  enterprising,  provident  and  self- 
sustaining  immigrant,  who  comes  to  America  to  escape 
from  tyrannical  systems,  and  the  shiftless,  ignorant  and 
morally  diseased  being  thrust  out  of  his  own  country,  who 
brings  with  him  the  ideas  and  standards  of  his  early  home. 
For  the  former,  there  is  and  will  always  be  room  and  wel- 
come in  America;  against  the  latter  the  doors  should  be 
locked  and  barred. 


The  "  American  policy  of  protection  "  falls  short  just  at 
the  most  critical  and  vital  point.  We  protect  ten  thou- 
sand material  things,  but  we  do  not  protect  the  things 
which  most  of  all  need  protection — the  American  work- 
men and  the  American  Government.  Surely,  the  work- 
man is  not  protected  when  every  day  five  ships  arrive  at 
New  York  loaded  with  hundreds  who  are  ready  to  com- 
pete in  the  labor  market  for  pauper's  wages.  Surely,  our 
system  of  government  is  not  protected  when  we  admit  not 


New  York,  September  19. — A  Wall-street  journal  says:  The 
talk  in  the  Northern  Pacific  crowd  is  that  the  company  has 
been  unable  to  sell  bonds  and  is  threatened  with  a  loss  of  earn- 
ings on  account  of  reductions  in  rates  hv  the  Great  Northern 
competition  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  Transcontinental  As- 
sociation. This  is  assumed  to  mean  a  receiver  for  the  com- 
pany and  a  readjustment  of  its  obligations.  Insiders  make  a 
point  that  the  companv,  which  earned  last  year  nearly  $1,000,- 
000  in  excess  of  its  fixed  charges,  does  not  seem  in  great  danger 
of  a  receiver.  A  block  of  $200,000  Northern  Pacific  consols  was 
thrown  on  the  market  last  week,  presumably  for  account  of  a 
large  insurance  company  which  took  alarm  at  the  cholera 
scare. 

The  above  paragraph,  which  we  copy  from  the  tele- 
graphic reports  of  the  day,  closely  confirms  our  prophesy 
of  last  week.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  Great 
Northern  or  Hill  road  has  it  in  its  power  to  force  the 
Northern  Pacific  to  the  wall.  It  is,  or  will  be  within  a 
few  weeks,  as  complete  and  efficient  as  the  N.  P.,  and  will 
compete  with  it  for  both  local  and  through  traffic.  It  can 
afiord  to  do  the  business  for  half  the  rates  necessary  for 
the  Northern  Pacific,  because  it  represents  only  about  half 
the  investment  of  capital.  With  such  a  rival,  and  with 
genuine  open  competition,  the  Northern  Pacific  can- 
not maintain  itself.  And  it  ought  not  to  be  able  to  main- 
tain itself,  because  a  large  part,  at  least  one-half  of  its 
enormous  capitalization,  is  bogus.  It  represents  not  honest 
investment,  but  folly,  extravagance  and  fraud.  What  is 
true  of  the  Northern  Pacific  is  true  of  every  other  trans- 
continental road.  Each  of  them  represents  in  its  capital- 
ization from  twenty-five  to  one  hundred  per  cent  more 
than  the  present  actual  value  of  its  property  as  measured 
by  what  it  would  cost  to  reproduce  it.  Not  one  of  these 
roads  can  stand  the  competition  of  a  road  honestly  con- 
structed and  honestly  operated.  The  immediate  hope  of 
the  Pacific  coast  is  that  the  Great  Northern  roid  will  hold 
to  Mr.  Hill's  pledges.  It  will  be  the  beginning  of  a  better 
era,  for  it  will  be  the  first  movement  in  the  process  of 
squeezing  the  water — in  other  words,  eliminating  the 
fraudulent  capitalization — out  of  the  great  railroad  com- 
panies. 


This  squeezing  process  is  not  new.  Most  of  the  rail- 
roads in  New  York  and  New  England  went  through  it  20 
years  ago  and  the  chief  agent  in  the  good  work  was  the 
late  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  who  came  so  near  being  president 
of  the  United  States.  Before  the  reform  began  the  New 
York  and  New  England  roads  were  earning  dividends  on 
large  issues  of  watered  stock.  By  some  chance  the  secret 
was  let  out,  just  as  Mr.  Hill  is  letting  out  the  secret  as  it 
applies  to  the  transcontinental  roads.  Enterprise  supplied 
honest  competition  and  the  over-capitalized  roads  followed 
each  other  to  the  bankruptcy  court.  Of  course,  great 
numbers  of  innocent  investors  in  the  watered  stocks  suffer- 
ed and  suffered  severely,  but  the  public  was  relieved  of  an 
incubus.  The  public  cannot  be  expected  to  submit  to 
abuses  simply  because  innocent  people  have  foolishly 
bought  bogus  securities.  For  his  part  in  the  New  York 
railroad  reform,  Mr.  Tilden  was  dubbed  the  "  Railroad 
Wrecker  " — a  title  applied  in  reproach,  but  in  fact  a  badge 
of  honor.  He  wrecked  not  the  railroads,  but  their  fraudu- 
lent capitalization,  through  which  they  were  leeching  and 
fleecing  the  country.  A  "wrecker"  who  would  repeat 
this  good  service  for  the  transcontinental  roads  would  do 
the  Pacific  States  the  highest  possible  service. 

More  Large  Pbune  Yields. — It  is  telegraphed  from 
Visalia  that  the  product  of  three  prune  trees  of  the  Briggs 
orchard  was  picked  and  weiehed  Sept.  19lh  in  the  presence 
of  a  large  number  of  people.  The  largest  yield  of  fruit 
from  one  tree  was  1017  pounds.  The  average  of  the  three 
trees  was  940  pounds. 


Live  Stock  at  the  State  Fair. 

LFrom  our  own  Correspondent] 

The  Thirty-Ninth  Annual  Show  of  the  California  State 
Fair,  held  during  the  last  two  weeks  at  Sacramento,  might 
fairly  be  considered  an  average  one,  taken  all  around,  in  re- 
gard to  live  stock. 

Draft  horses,  sheep  and  pigs  were  there  in  greater  force 
than  usual,  but  the  cattle  classes  were  not  so  well  filled  as 
last  year,  neither  were  they  of  as  good  average  quality  as 
on  many  previous  occasions. 

Among  dra^t  horses  there  is  more  distinct  classification 
of  breeds  than  in  former  years,  when  the  Normans  and  Per- 
cherons  were  shown  in  separate  classes,  and  the  Suffolk- 
Punch,  Shire  and  Clydesdale  breeds  all  in  one  class;  this 
year,  however,  the  order  is  reversed  and  the  three  last 
named  breeds  have  separate  classes,  while  the  two  former 
are  more  sensibly  merged  into  one,  for,  as  noted  in  our  re- 
port last  year  there  is  now  very  little  difference  between 
the  two  breeds.  Whatever  they  may  have  been  in  former 
times  they  are  now  practically  one  of  the  same  breed  of 
horses. 

AN  OBJECTIONABLE  RULE. 

A  new  rule  that  went  into  effect  this  year  is  this  : — 
Any  animal  that  has  heretofore  received  first  premium  for  best 
three  years  old  and  over  is  birred  fr  jm  cooipetiog  for  that  award. 

What  benefit  is  this  likely  to  be  to  either  the  society  or 
to  visitors  even  ? 

We,  like  many  others  whose  opinion  we  heard  expressed 
upon  the  matter,  fail  to  see  any  good  in  it. 

It  will  have  a  tendency  to  keep  away  some  of  the  best 
animals  that  would  be  exhibited  in  the  aged  classes,  and 
thus  detract  from  the  merits  of  that  part  of  the  show.  We 
heard  the  matter  discussed  by  some  stockmen,  not  exhibi- 
tors, who  altogether  agreed  that  the  man  who  had  the  best 
animal  should  be  allowed  to  show  him  until  some  one  else 
could  show  a  better  one.  To  receive  the  blue  ribbon,  how- 
ever, is  not  always  proof  positive  that  a  man  has  the  best 
animal. 

In  regard  to  this  rule  there  was  considerable  dissatisfac- 
tion expressed  at  the  Shire  stallion,  Midge,  being  barred  be- 
cause of  his  being  winner  in  a  mixed  class  last  year.  It 
was  not  expected  that  the  rule  would  apply  in  such  a  case 
as  that. 

THE  HORSES. 

Of  horses  there  was  a  larger  show  than  we  remember  to 
have  seen  before. 

The  stalls  on  the  grounds  were  all  filled,  and  many  horses 
had  to  be  stabled  outside. 

Draft  Horses. — There  were  only  three  stallions  and 
three  mares  of  the  Suffolk  Punch  breed  on  exhibition.  The 
latter  had  come  from  Nevada,  and  consisted  of  an  impor- 
ted mare,  a  two  year  old  and  a  yearling  filly,  the  produce  of 
the  imported  English  mare,  and  taken  altogether  they  were 
worthy  representatives  of  the  breed,  a  strong,  sound,  clean- 
legged  lot,. 

The  three  stallions  were  the  ones  exhibited  at  the  Peta- 
luma  fair  by  Theo.  Skillman,  who  also  had  both  Shire 
and  Percheron  stallions  and  one  Norman  mare.  Amongst 
exhibitors  of  the  last  named  breed,  were  Mr.  P.  J.  Merkeley 
of  Sacramento,  with  four  fine  large  mares  and  Mr.  A  W. 
Foster  of  San  Rafael,  who  had  four  good  grey  mares  from 
his  farm  near  Hopland,  Mendocino  County ;  these,  we  be- 
lieve, were  bred  by  Captain  Collier  of  Lake  County,  and 
had  some  of  their  produce  exhibited  along  with  them. 

Among  other  exhibitors  of  the  largest  numbers  were  Mr. 
J.  H.  Glide  of  Sacramento,  Mr.  McNear  of  San  Francisco, 
with  Clydesdales.  Mr.  A.  M.  Linnett  had  Shires,  Clydes 
and  Percherons,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Haskell  of  Los  Angeles 
county  had  a  good  show  of  Clydesdales  and  Shires,  includ- 
ing the  above  named  stallion,  imported  Midge. 

The  two  largest,  heaviest  and  most  powerful  mares  on 
the  ground  were  two  Clydesdales,  of  about  2000  pounds  each, 
bred  by  the  late  James  Roberts  and  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Henry  Pierce  of  San  Francisco. 

Messrs.  Holbert  and  Conger  of  Los  Angeles  exhibited 
one  excellent  imported  Shire  stallion,  one  Cleveland  bay, 
and  three  German  coachers,  which  were  very  much  ad- 
mired. Amongst  the  latter  was  one  of  the  most  symmetri- 
cal and  best  proportioned  horses  it  has  ever  fallen  to  our 
lot  to  see  anywhere,  of  any  breed  of  coach  or  carriage 
horses. 

A  few  well-matched  teams  of  carriage  horses  were  seen 
on  parade,  also  a  large  display  of  roadsters,  which  our 
limited  time  at  the  fair  did  not  allow  of  getting  particulars 
thereof. 

The  list  of  awards,  upon  another  page,  will  give  the  re- 
spective winners  in  each  class. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  IMPROVEMENTS. 

There  were  many  other  good  animals  than  those  I  have 
noted,  but  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  find  out  all  particulars, 
there  being  no  classification  of  the  different  breeds  as  they 
stand  in  their  stalls,  and  no  means  of  knowing  the  horses 
either  when  out  on  parade  or  before  the  judges,  except  by 
a  course  of  questioning,  which  becomes  tiresome,  and  some- 
times unpleasant,  when  plied  sufficiently  to  get  the  desired 
information. 

All  of  this  might  be  avoided  by  the  entries  being  closed 
a  week  or  two  before  the  fair,  as  we  have  before  suggested, 
and  printing  a  catalogue  of  everything  on  exhibition,  with 
corresponding  names  and  numbers;  also,  stall  numbers  of 
all  live  stock. 

Who  would  not  be  willing  to  pay  a  reasonable  price  for 
such  a  guide.?  It  would  afford  an  easy  means  to  visitors  in 
finding  what  they  want  to  see  most  particularly,  at  their 
leisure  and  in  their  own  way. 

If  some  better  system  of  selecting  judges  of  live  stock 
were  adopted,  the  work  of  awarding  premiums  would  not 
have  to  be  continued  so  late  in  the  second  week  of  the  fair. 
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A  good  deal  of  the  work  had  to  be  done  on  Thursday  and 
Friday,  and  some  on  Saturday.  It  was  not  till  after  i 
o'clock  on  that  day  that  the  last  ribbon  was  handed  out. 
Such  a  course  is  wearisome  and  trying  in  the  extreme  to  both 
exhibitors  and  onlookers,  and  gives  little  chance  for  visitors 
to  compare  notes  on  the  premmm  animals. 

There  is  also  some  carelessness  among  exhibitors  that 
sometimes  causes  delay — by  their  not  being  on  hand  withtheir 
stock  when  wanted  in  the  ring — of  which  we  noted  one  in- 
stance in  particular.  In  the  class  for  stallion  and  fiveof  his 
cohs,  other  than  thoroughbred,  neither  the  man  in  charge 
nor  the  owner  of  one  lot  could  be  found  to  bring  them  be- 
fore the  judges  when  wanted,  although  it  is  distinctly  stated 
in  the  premium  list  that  the  class  would  be  judged  on 
Thursday.  That  same  lot  of  six  head  would  have  been  an 
easy  winner  of  the  $ioo  premium,  as  we  afterward  had  the 
opportunity  of  taking  a  good  look  at  them.  They  received 
the  blue  ribbon  as  being  the  most  meritorious  display  of 
horses  by  one  exhibitor. 

This  is  an  extreme  case,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  well  for  ex- 
hibitors to  bear  in  mind  that  they  have  duties  to  perform, 
as  well  as  directors  and  other  ofificials  in  charge  of  the 
management. 

Punctuality  in  all  parties  concerned  is  a  wonderful  lubri- 
cator in  a  machine  like  a  State  Fair,  in  which  every  branch 
of  agriculture  is  represented. 

Experiments  with  Resistant  Vines. 

San  Francisco,  S-pt.  i6,  1892. 
To  THE  fcCDlTOR  : -Herewith  find  recommendations  of  Chiei  Ex- 
ecutive Officer  Wetmore  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board 
of  State  Viiicultural  Commissioners,  which  have  been  adopted  by 
the  committee.  The  experimental  work  will  begin  at  once.  — Win- 
field  Scott,  Secretary. 

MR.  WETMORE'S  plan. 
To  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  State  Viticultural 
Commission  :  At  the  last  meeting  of  your  committee  you 
requested  me  to  draw  up  a  plan  for  carrying  out  your  idea 
of  establishing  experimental  plots  in  different  sections  of 
the  State,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  resistant  properties 
of  the  different  American  varieties,  and  also  for  deter- 
mining the  best  varieties  of  European  vines  to  graft  upon 
them. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  a  certain  American  variety 
will  resist  completely  the  attacks  of  the  phylloxera  in  one 
place,  while  planted  in  another  where  the  soil  and  climate 
are  different  it  will  be  only  partially  resistant.  In  order, 
therefore,  that  the  vinegrowers  of  the  State  may  be  able  to 
determine  which  is  the  best  variety  of  the  resistant  vines  to 
plant  in  his  locality,  I  would  advise  the  adoption  of  the 
following  plan  for  establishing  experimental  plots  in  those 
counties  where  the  phylloxera  is  known  to  exist : 

1st.  That  there  should  be  a  plot  established  in  the  fol- 
lowing counties  :  Napa,  Sonoma,  Santa  Clara  and  San 
Joaquin. 

2d.    That  each  plot  shall  contain  two  acres. 

3d.  That  in  each  plot  there  should  be  planted  all  prin- 
cipal varieties  of  resistant  vines. 

4th.  That  each  plot  shall  be  located  in  a  vineyard  where 
the  phylloxera  is  known  to  exist. 

5th.  That  the  selection  of  the  plot  shall  be  left  to  the 
commissioners  who  represent  the  districts  in  which  they 
are  situated. 

6th.  That  the  cost  of  planting  and  taking  care  of  these 
plots  shall  be  borne  by  the  commission. 

7th.  That  these  plots  shall  be  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Chief  Executive  Ofificer,  who  shall  have  power  to  pur- 
chase the  necessary  vines  and  give  instructions  how  they 
shall  be  planted  and  taken  care  of.  He  shall  receive  his 
instructions  from  time  to  time  from  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee and  he  shall  be  required  to  make  a  report  to  them  for 
publication  at  least  twice  a  year.  This  report  should  show 
the  number  of  varieties  planted  and  the  relative  condition 
of  each  variety  in  each  plot.  The  Chief  Executive  Officer 
should  be  required  to  visit  each  plot  at  least  once  a  month 
from  April  to  September,  and  as  often  as  necessary  during 
the  remaining  months. 

8th.  That  these  plots  shall  be  open  to  the  inspection  of 
all  persons  at  all  times.         Clarence  J.  Wetmore, 

Chief  Executive  Officer. 


World's  Fair  Notes. 

Exhibitors  at  the  District  Fair  that  embraces  Sutter 
county  have  decided,  almost  without  exception,  to  turn  into 
the  World's  Fair  fund  all  cash  premiums  received  from  ex- 
hibits at  the  fair.  Over  $1500  in  premiums  was  distributed 
in  that  county  last  month.  Besides  this,  the  exhibitors 
generously  placed  at  the  disposal  of  World's  Fair  man- 
agers the  best  of  all  their  products  in  fruit,  grain,  etc. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Butte  County  World's  Fair 
Association,  arrangements  were  made  for  preparing  a  large 
number  of  boxes  for  holding  dried  fruit.  The  contract  was 
let  for  the  securing  and  polishing  of  specimens  of  every 
kind  of  wood  grown  in  the  county. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  San 
Luis  Obispo  county,  the  board  decided  to  add  to  the  tax 
levy  for  the  present  year  a  sufficient  per  cent  to  raise  $2500 
to  aid  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  a  county  World's  Fair 
exhibit. 

Work  on  a  number  of  the  great  Exposition  buildings  at 
Chicago  is  now  progressing  night  and  day.  More  than 
10,000  men  are  at  work  daily  in  preparing  the  buildings 
and  grounds,  to  have  them  as  attractive  as  possible  by  the 
date  of  the  dedication  ceremonies,  October  21st. 

H.  M.  LaRue,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Viticulture,  writes 
from  Chicago  under  date  of  September  9th,  that  he  arrived 
from  Sacramento  on  the  5th  inst.,  and  immediately  assumed 
the  duties  of  his  new  position.  He  urges  interior  counties 
in  this  state  to  make  exhibits  of  raisins  and  table  grapes  in 
the  Horticultural  building  as  well  as  the  California  building. 

In  Orange  county,  the  supervisors  have  provided  for  the 
r  jrnppnsation  of  two  competent  women  to  make  a  tour  of 
the  county  in  an  endeavor  to  further  exhibits  prepared 
pri'T,arily  by  women. 


Weather  and  Crops. 

William  Burrows,  Acting  Director  of  the  State  Weather 
Bureau,  furnishes  the  following  summary  of  the  crop  re- 
ports received  the  last  week  from  voluntary  observers 
throughout  the  State: 

The  temperatures  have  been  very  appreciably  below  the 
normal  over  the  entire  State.  There  have  been  some  light 
rains  in  the  northern  counties.  At  Red  Bluff  the  (all 
amounted  to  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  on  the  i8th, 
and  did  slight  damage  to  the  fruit.  The  nights  have  gener- 
ally been  cold,  with  heavy  dews,  while  on  and  near  the 
coast  the  mornings  have  been  foggy  or  cloudy,  followed  by 
bright,  sunshiny  days. 

In  the  northern  portion  of  the  State  and  in  the  Fresno 
raisin  district  the  low  temperatures  have  retarded  fruit-dry- 
ing and  raisin-making  somewhat,  but  in  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  State  the  weather  seems  to  have  been  especially 
favorable  to  all  branches  of  the  fruit  industry. 

According  to  reports  from  nearly  all  sections  the  late 
grape  and  fruit  crops  are  exceeding  the  most  hopeful  expec- 
tations, being  excellent  in  all  respects,  and  prices  seem  to  be 
equally  satisfactory.  At  Sacramento  and  vicinity  the 
weather  has  been  generally  cloudless,  with  the  temperature 
averaging  4°  below  the  normal. 

WEATHER  AND  RAISINS  AT  FRESNO. 

Fresno,  Sept.  19,  1892. 
To  THE  Editor:— The  week  has  b  en  cloudless,  with 
the  temperature  three  and  one  half  degrees  below  the 
normal,  with  cold  nights  and  heavy  dews,  which  is  causing 
much  delay  in  curing  the  raisin.  About  all  of  the  first  crop 
is  now  on  the  trays,  but  not  yet  ready  to  turn.  Two  weeks 
more  without  rain  should  get  the  first  crop  out  of  the  way 
in  good  shape.  The  first  crop  of  Zinfandels  is  now  in  the 
sweat  boxes.  Highest  temperature,  96°;  lowest,  53°. 
J.  R.  Williams, 

Observer  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau. 


Geological  Map. — The  United  States  gelogical  sur- 
vey has  been  for  ten  years  engaged  in  making  a  great  map 
of  the  United  States,  parts  of  which  will  be  on  exhibition  at 
the  World's  Fair.  The  piece,  six  feet  in  length  and  four 
feet  in  width,  now  ready,  includes  the  State  of  Connecticut 
and  a  bit  of  Long  Island  and  eastern  New  York.  This 
vast  map  will  take  at  least  twenty-five  more  years  to  com- 
plete. Its  detail  is  such  that  upon  it  will  be  indicated  every 
stream,  brook,  hillock,  mountain,  valley,  farm,  village  and 
city.  It  will  show  every  public  and  private  road  as  com- 
pletely as  a  surveyor's  map  of  a  small  township.  This  riiap 
when  completed,  would,  if  spread  out,  cover  a  little  over 
three-quarters  of  an  acre  in  superficial  area.  Of  course  it 
would  be  impossible  to  suspend  such  a  map  as  to  make  it 
available  for  practical  use,  and  therefore  it  will  have  to  be 
published  in  sections.  In  addition  to  this  piece  of  the  map 
of  the  United  States  the  geological  survey  is  preparing  an 
outline  map  of  the  country,  which  will  also  be  exhibited  at 
the  Fair.  It  is  to  be  spherical  in  shape.  By  it  at  a  glance 
the  different  elevations,  the  tablelands,  the  mountain 
ridges  and  the  valleys  will  be  indicated  in  the  outlme,  the 
highest  peaks  of  the  mountains  being  proportionately  ele- 
vated as  much  above  the  sea  level  as  are  the  peaks  of  the 
Rocky  mountains  above  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coast  lines. 

The  Northeastern  California  R.  R.  Co.  recently  incor- 
porated intends  to  build  and  operate  a  standard  gauge  rail- 
road to  run  from  Castle  Crag,  on  the  line  of  the  California 
and  Oregon  Railroad  in  Shasta  county,  and  running  thence 
in  a  northeasterly  direction  in  and  through  Shasta  county 
to  a  point  at  or  near  the  southwest  corner  of  section  28, 
township  40  north,  range  i  east,  Mount  Diablo  base  and 
meridian,  in  the  county  of  Siskiyou.  The  estimated  length 
of  the  road  is  thirty  miles.  The  Company  also  proposes 
to  construct  and  operate  a  telegraph  and  telephone  line 
along  the  railroad.  The  Directors  are  E,  A.  Lancaster  of 
Chicago,  D.  E  Miles  and  L.  D.  Brewster  of  Wisconsin, 
Henry  L.  Tatum  and  J.  J.  Bowen  of  the  well  known  firm 
of  Tatum  &  Bowen  of  San  Francisco,  and  S.  P.  Smiley  and 
A.  M.  Willis  of  the  sime  place.  The  capital  stock  is 
$150,000,  which  has  been  subscribed.  The  Directors  are 
members  of  the  Red  Cross  Company  which  owns  extensive 
timber  interests  in  northeastern  Shasta  and  southeastern 
Siskiyou  and  the  route  will  be  the  one  from  Lower  Soda 
Springs  or  Castle  Crag  which  has  already  been  started  for 
Bartle  on  the  McCloud,  the  center  of  the  Company's  vast 
lumber  interests,  where  they  have  built  a  big  sawmill. 

The  Fish  Commissioners  have  made  some  important 
distributions  of  young  fish  throughout  the  State  during  the 
past  two  or  three  months.  Over  3,000,000  young  salmon 
have  been  hatched  and  distributed  from  the  principal  State 
hatchery  at  Sisson,  near  Mount  Shasta,  into  the  head  wa- 
ters of  the  Sacramento,  Pit  and  McCloud  rivers.  This  has 
been  done  for  about  one-half  of  the  expense  heretofore 
incurred  by  the  commission  in  like  work.  The  reduction 
in  expenses  has  been  accomplished  by  abolishing  the  office 
of  State  Superintendent,  and  the  commissioners  have  taken 
the  duties  of  that  officer  on  themselves.  The  hatchery  es- 
tablished at  Bear  Valley,  Marin  County,  has  proved  a  great 
success.  Between  700,000  and  1,000,000  New  Hampshire 
trout  have  been  hatched  at  that  point,  and  distributed  into 
the  principal  streams  of  Marin,  Sonoma,  San  Mateo,  Santa 
Cruz,  Monterey  and  San  Benito  counties. 


Pomona  Feast  Committee.— At  a  recent  meeting  of 
San  Jose  Grange,  the  program  for  the  State  Grange  meet- 
ing was  discussed,  and  the  following  members  appointed 
as  a  committee  on  behalf  of  San  Jose  Grange  for  "  Pomona 
Feast,"  which  will  be  held  in  Turn  Verein  hall:  Mrs.  S.  A. 
Bickwell,  chairman;  first,  second  and  third  assistants,  Mrs. 
George  Tarleton,  William  Beauchamp  and  Miss  Hattie 
Pettit;  general  assistants,  Mesdames  Georgia  McBride, 
Lillick,  Lee,  J.  Snow,  W.  A.  Parkhurst,  W.  H.  Wemple 
and  R.  P.  McGlincey;  Misses  Jennie  Sanders,  Miss  Webb, 
Lulu  Tenney,  Phelps,  Ella  Sanders;  Messrs.  H.  Pomeroy, 
Glendenning,  J.  C.  Kingsbury,  (ieorge  Tarleton,  Webb, 
Lee,  Gilmore,  Powell  and  Blake. 
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A  Chicago  syndicate  is  investigating  the  country  about 
Shasta  with  the  intention  of  establishing  a  paper  manufac- 
tory to  be  run  by  water  power. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  deciduous  fruit  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia for  this  year  will  reach  10,000  carloads,  valued  at 
$3,000,000,  and  that  the  citrus  fruit  will  reach  6000  car- 
loads, valued  at  $3,500,000. 

A  PLAN  is  being  arranged  at  Santa  Rosa  to  build  a 
boulevard  between  that  place  and  Petaluma.  If  the  new 
road  is  opened,  the  long-talked  of  electric  road  between  the 
two  places  will  undoubtedly  be  constructed. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  California  have  the  sum  of 
$198,646  411.08  in  the  several  banks  of  the  State.  The 
savings  banks  hold  $127,312,088  41,  the  commercial  banks 
$53)247  262.73,        tt*'  national  banks  $16,669  177-83. 

J.  H.  Henry  and  associates,  the  owners  of  the  electric 
railway  from  San  Jose  to  Santa  Clara,  have  petitioned  the 
Council  for  a  25  year's  franchise  to  furnish  electric  power 
for  mechanical  purposes  throughout  the  city  of  San  Jose. 

Work  at  Oneta's  marble  quarry,  Amador  county,  is  pro- 
gressing. They  are  making  preparations  and  excavating  a 
foundation  for  a  derrick  and  mill.  The  company  propose 
to  ship  the  marble  in  a  finished  state  and  small  blocks. 

The  San  Felipe  Havana  Tobacco  Co.  has  been  organized 
at  Gilroy,  Santa  Clara  county,  to  manufacture  the  product 
of  Gulp's  San  Felipe  plantation;  capital,  $100,000.  P.  C. 
Hodges  is  president,  and  George  T.  Dunlap  secretary. 
Work  will  commence  at  once. 

In  the  township  round  about  Mission  San  Jose,  Niles 
and  Alvarado,  there  are  four  great  industries — fruit-grow- 
ing, wine-making,  a  beet-sugar  factory  and  extensive  salt 
works.  The  section  also  sends  about  $100,000  worth  of 
early  vegetables  each  year  to  the  city  markets. 

Among  the  most  important  of  the  newly  inaugurated 
industries  of  Humboldt  County  is  the  fish  hatcheries  at 
Gaston  and  Redwood.  Though  still  in  their  infancy  the 
success  of  the  enterprise  is  assured,  and  the  temperature 
and  surroundings  have  proven  all  that  is  required  for  the 
complete  propagation  of  fish. 

A  TUNNEL  1140  feet  long  on  the  Fort  Bragg  logging 
railroad  has  just  been  completed.  It  connects  Redding 
creek  with  Noyo  river,  where  the  Fort  Bragg  Redwood 
Company  will  carry  on  logging  operations  this  season. 
The  tunnel  opens  up  a  fine  body  of  timber  miles  in  extent 
where  the  ax  has  never  been  struck  except  for  ties. 

The  city  of  Alameda  has  ready  for  use  a  salt-water  plant 
for  street- watering.  It  is  located  next  to  the  electric- light 
works,  near  the  bay  shore,  and  there  will  be  two  hydrants 
— one  on  Park  street  and  the  other  on  Park  avenve.  If 
the  experiment  proves  a  success  the  system  will  be  extended 
throughout  the  city,  thus  effecting  a  large  saving,  as  the 
city  is  now  paying  about  $3000  per  month  for  fresh  water. 

The  cannery  at  Whittier,  Los  Angeles  county,  has 
already  canned  and  shipped  200,000  cans  of  apricots.  It 
is  now  working  on  peaches,  pears,  apples  and  prunes,  and 
the  output  is  10,000  cans  daily  and  drying  20,000  pounds 
daily.  This  week  the  canning  of  tomatoes  will  be  begun, 
and  350  tons  of  tomatoes  have  been  engaged.  Two  hun- 
dred people  are  steadily  engaged,  and  no  Chinese  are  to  be 
found  on  the  premises. 

The  Rodeo  Cold  Storage  Company  has  secured  a  ten- 
years'  lease  with  the  option  to  purchase,  of  the  four  fifty- 
varas  east  side  Sixth,  south  side  King  and  north  side  Berry, 
from  Mrs.  Annie  Donahue.  The  South  San  Francisco 
Cold  Storage  Company  has  purchased  for  $125,000  the  two 
fifty-varas  northwest  corner  sixth  and  Townsend,  and 
leased  the  property  on  the  northeast  corner  from  Thomas 
Magee  for  ten  years  for  $99,000. 

The  fall  run  of  salmon  on  the  Sacramento  river  is  the 
largest  known  in  years.  For  the  first  time  in  three  years 
the  canneries  have  been  opened  to  do  business  on  the  full 
run.  The  Benicia,  Black  Diamond  and  Chip's  Island  can- 
neries are  running  to  their  full  capacity,  and  will  continue 
to  do  so  for  three  weeks  yet,  though  the  salmon  season 
closed  on  September  ist.  The  salmon  are  now  spawning, 
mostly  in  the  headwaters  of  the  McCloud  river. 

The  Astorian  announces  that  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad  Company  has  acquired  by  purchase  the  surveys 
made  for  the  railroad  commonly  known  as  the  Goble  road. 
These  surveys  are  for  an  extension  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
from  Goble  to  Astoria.  An  option  was  recently  given  on 
them  by  the  parties  interested  here.  The  purpose  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  in  acquiring  these  records  is  undoubtedly 
to  extend  its  track  from  Goble  to  Astoria,  a  distance  of 
about  fifty-seven  miles. 

The  illustration  of  the  great  engineering  work  of  the 
world  will  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the 
Transportation  exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair.  Following  the 
announcement  that  the  large  and  very  perfect  model  of  the 
Forth  bridge  has  been  secured  comes  the  application  of  the 
management  of  the  Gothard  Railway  company,  of  Switzer- 
land, for  space  in  which  to  show  a  large  model  or  relief 
map  of  that  road.  This  will  illustrate  in  the  most  graphic 
manner  possible  the  famous  St.  Gothard  tunnel  and  the 
manner  in  which  mountain  inclines  are  surmounted  by 
modern  engineering  science. 

The  prospects  of  the  San  Francisco  and  Great  Salt  Lake 
Railroad  are  said  to  be  very  encouraging.  New  capital 
from  an  unexpected  source  has  been  subscribed,  and  by 
the  time  the  full  details  are  made  public  all  will  be  in  readi- 
ness to  commence  the  work  of  construction.  E.  L.  G. 
Steele,  one  of  the  principal  promoters  of  the  undertaking,  is 
authority  for  the  statement  that  there  is  no  doubt  whatever 
of  the  building  of  the  road.  Four  surveying  parties  are  in 
in  the  field  between  Suisun  bay  and  Beckworth  pass,  and 
the  work  is  being  done  very  thoroughly.  The  road  from 
Sacramento  to  Orovilleis  to  be  built  first  and  put  into  opera- 
tion at  once. 


September  24,  1892. 
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ProniDg  the  Pear. 

Mr.  p.  G.  Schluch  of  Elmira  writes  to  the  Winters  Ex- 
cess on  pruning  the  pear,  and  his  views  will  be  of  interest 
to  those  who  have  this  work  before  them  this  winter: 

Is  it  possible  to  bring  pear  trees,  especially  Bartletts,  to 
bear  as  they  ought  through  pruning? 

It  is  very  common  to  see  pear  trees,  particularly  Bart- 
letts, three,  four  and  five  years  old  without  any,  or  but  little, 
fruit,  which  is  hanging  on  the  ends  of  the  growth  of  one 
-year  previous,  a  place  where  fruit  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
on  p^ar  trees.    What  can  be  the  cause  of  Bartletts  not 
bearing  until  they  are  five  and  six  years  old,  and  some  even 
older  ?    One  says  it  is  natural  for  this  pear;  another  says  it 
ji  in  the  soil  or  climate,  and  still  another  says  it  is  the  fault 
of  the  nurserymen,  who  sell  trees  grafted  or  budded  from 
•trees  which  have  never  borne  any  fruit.    And  now  one 
says,  "  I  believe  it  lies  in  pruning,"  and  sure  enough  he  is 
ri^ht.    Daring  20  years'  experience,  in  nearly  every  climate 
-where  fruit  can  be  raised,  I  have  never  seen  pear  trees 
more  neglected  in  pruning  than  in  this  vicinity.    Just  in  the 
•first  three  to  five  years  aher  plan  ing,  the  most  knowledge 
is  needed  to  prune  a  pear  tree  to  bear,  besides  bringing  the 
trees  into  the  most  convenient  shape  without  going  too  far 
with  nature:;  and  it  is  the  greatest  fault  to  let  a  pear  tree 
grow  at  will  until  the  fall  of  the  first  year  after  it  is  planted 
i  1  the  orchard,  and  then  cut  all  branches  down  to  a  level, 
and  all  that  is  thought  to  be  too  much  is  taken  out  clear  to 
the  base,  or  only  do  the  latter  and  let  the  remaining  limbs 
grow  at  will.    In  so  doing,  no  one  can  expect  fruit  the  next 
and  third  years,  except  perhaps  a  few  on  the  ends  of  limbs 
which  are  better  fit  for  whips  than  part  of  a  pear  tree.  By 
pruning  a  pear  tree  from  the  first  year  in  the  right  way,  it 
surely  wi'l  bear  the  third  year,  and  I  can  name  the  places 
where  I  have  proven  this,  in  our  neighborhood,  to  any  one 
desiring  my  advice  how  to  prevent  fi'U-beaiing  pear  trees, 
six  to  ten  years  old,  fiom  bearing  their  <ruit  on  the  ends  of 
the  branches,  and  so  be  liable  to  break  down  if  not  tied  up 
at  the  right  time.    We  have  to  break  with  handling  the 
trees  as  it  is  done  here,  and  see  that  we  get  moat  of  our 
fruit  inside  the  trees  all  over  the  branches.    I  can  prove  the 
possibility  of  having  the  trees  that  way  when  six  to  eight 
years  old,  pruned  under  my  direction  for  one  and  two  years. 
I  wi  1  try  and  explain  some  points  in  pruning  pear  trees  the 
£rst  and  second  year  after  planting  in  the  orchard.  But 
first  we  will  see  what  are  the  objects  of  pruning.    The  ob- 
jects in  pruning  are  to  keep  the  tree  well-balanced  and 
equal  in  shape.    These  objects  are  accomplished  by  prun- 
ing strong-growing  branches  less  than  the  weaker-growing 
ones.    Through  this  operation  the  bud,  just  below  the  cut 
on  the  weaker  growth,  will  grow  out  very  strong,  against  a 
less  strong  growth  on  the  less-pruned  stronger  branches, 
and  the  former  will  soon  reach  the  same  dimension^  as  the 
latter.    This  method  taken  as  a  foundation,  the  trees  have 
to  be  pruned  thus: 

First  year — The  trees  in  general  come  from  the  nursery 
with  one  stem  of  about  to  7  feet  in  length,  sometimes 
branched  at  the  height  of  from  2  to  4  feet,  the  latter  being 
too  high,  it  being  preferable  to  have  a  pear  tree  with  a  short 
stem.  The  stem  or  main  branch  should  be  cut  back  to 
two  feet,  after  the  trees  are  planted,  making  the  cut  just 
above  a  bud  which  stands  above  the  cut  of  the  wild  stock, 
so  as  to  have  the  top  bud  grown  perpendicular  above  them. 
Under  common  circumstances  the  trees,  by  the  end  of 
June,  will  have  made  a  fair  growth  of  about  two  or  three 
feet,  having  besides  the  main  branch  more  or  less  side 
branches,  which  I  will  name  the  main  leading  branches  to 
be  better  understood.  From  the  middle  of  June  till  the 
•end  of  July  the  trees  should  be  pruned — summer-pruned — as 
follows: 

The  stem  or  main  branch  is  cut  back  to  about  6  to  8 
buds,  making  the  cut  above  a  bud  standing  exactly  above 
the  cut  made  the  spring  previous,  so  as  to  have  the  main 
branch  growing  as  perpendicularly  as  possible.  The  lead- 
ing branches  are  cut  back  four  to  six  buds,  making  the  cut 
above  such  buds  as  are  pointing  to  the  outside  of  the  t^ees. 
An  exception  to  this  may  be  made  only  in  the  case  of 
hanging  limbs,  when  the  cut  will  have  to  be  made  above 
a  bud  pointing  sidewise.  If  all  leading  branches  are  hang- 
ing, the  cut  should  be  made  above  a  bud  pointing  upward. 
Never  allow  two  branches  to  grow  that  are  coming  out  of 
the  same  bud.  Always  cut  one  clear  out,  keeping  the  one 
-which  has  the  best  stand.  All  growth  not  used  to  form  the 
tree  should  be  cut  off  at  the  base. 

The  points  above  given  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  base, 
for  under  certain  circumstances  there  may  have  to  be  left 
one  or  two  buds  more,  or  contrary,  on  each  main  and  lead- 
ing branch. 

FIRST  YEAR — WINTER-PRUNING. 
The  trees,  after  having  been  pruned  as  aforesaid,  will 
have  made  another  nice  growth  by  the  fall  of  the  first  year. 
The  main  branch,  besides  having  made  another  growth 
from  the  top  bud,  will  have  pjt  forth  some  other  sprouts 
which  will  form  leading  branches  for  the  future.  The  lead- 
ing branches  will  also  be  a  good  deal  longer,  besides  hav- 
ing some  side  branches.  Cut  the  main  branch  back  to  6  to 
Z  buds,  making  the  cut  above  a  bud  which  stands  right 
above  the  cut  made  by  summer-pruning.  Cut  the  leading 
branches  back  to  3  to  6  buds.  AH  buds  above  where  the 
cut  has  to  be  made  must  stand  to  the  outside.  From  the 
side  branches  in  existence,  take  out  all  that  grow  to  the  in- 
side of  the  tree;  those  growing  straight  upward  and  those 
standing  too  close  together  should  be  cut  clear  to  their 
base,  without  injuring  the  ring  right  at  the  base. 

SECOND  YEAR— SU.MMER-PRUNING. 
There  will  be  lots  of  new  growth  by  the  middle  of  June, 
the  trees  having  put  forth  sprouts  from  nearly  every  place 
where  a  cut  has  been  made,  and  now  we  are  at  the  very 
po'nt  to  prune  our  tree  so  that  it  will  bear  next  year.  After 
the  main  and  leading  branches  are  cut  back  the  same  way 
as  in  the  fir«t  year,  using  good  jadgment  as  to  how  many 


buds  to  leave,  reckoning  with  the  growth  of  the  tree,  all 
side  branches  whi'  h  are  closer  together  than  four  inches 
should  be  cut  out,  leaving  the  nearest  bud  to  the  base  un- 
injured. The  remaining  side  branches  should  be  cut  back 
to  one-half  or  one-third  of  their  length,  making  the  cut  al 
ways  above  a  hud  pointing  to  the  outside  of  the  tree.  All 
other  growth  which  has  come  from  the  places  where  sprouts 
have  been  cut  out  to  the  base,  consisting  often  of  two  to 
five  sprouts,  should  be  cut  out  clear  with  the  ring  on  their 
base,  with  the  exception  of  one.  If  there  are  five  sprouts, 
cut  out  first  the  three  which  grow  straight  out  in  one  direc- 
tion, not  injuring  the  two  remaining  ones.  The  two  re- 
maining, growing  in  different  directions  and  not  crossing 
or  standing  too  close  to  another  limb,  should  be  left  if  not 
longer  than  inches,  if  their  top  is  thicker  than  the  sprout 
itself.  In  case  the  top  of  these  sprouts  is  not  thicker  than 
the  sprout  itself  just  below  the  top,  they  are  no  good  and 
should  be  cut  back  to  one  inch,  more  or  less,  above  a  place 
where  the  base  of  a  former  leaf  can  be  seen.  Never  allow 
suckers  to  grow  around  the  stem,  from  near  the  ground, 
with  the  idea  of  preventing  the  stem  from  sunburning.  Cut 
them  down  smooth  as  possible  and  prevent  the  stems  from 
sunburning  by  painting  them  with  a  good  coat  of  lime  and 
sulphur. 

WINTER-PRUNING. 
By  the  fall  of  the  second  year  the  trees  are,  and  will  be, 
in  such  a  condition  as  not  to  need  much  pruning.  Follow 
up  the  points  given  above  on  main,  leading  and  side 
branches.  All  growth  inside  of  the  tree,  coming  forth 
where  not  required,  should  be  cut  out  clean.  The  growth 
coming  out  of  the  pieces  cut  back  in  the  summer  to  more  or 
less  than  one  inch  should  be  saved  as  much  as  poss  ble, 
only  cutting  out  the  one  which  is  in  the  way  of  another. 
Suckers,  easily  recognized  by  their  erect  growth,  shou'd  be 
cut  down  so  as  not  to  injure  the  ring  at  their  bas°.  By 
following  this  method  of  pruning  pear  trees,  y  )U  will  be 
satisfied  in  every  respect.  Never  allow  your  three-year-old 
trees  to  have  more  than  4  to  8  pears.  The  next  ye  ir  let 
them  bear  as  many  as  they  can  hold  without  breaking. 
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Condition  of  the  Imported  Australian  Insects. 

The  following  is  the  official  report  made  last  week  to  B. 
M.  L'^long,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Horticulture,  by 
Alexander  Craw,  the  State  Quarantine  Officer: 

In  accordance  with  letter  of  instructions  of  August  28,  to 
proceed,  together  with  Mr.  Albert  Koebele,  to  Los  Angeles, 
San  Gabriel,  Orange  and  Santa  Barbara,  and  make  an  in- 
spection and  report  upon  the  condition  of  the  beneficial  in- 
sects that  have  been  placed  there,  and  which  were  sent 
over  by  Mr.  Koebele  from  Australia  during  his  recent  mis- 
sion to  that  country,  having  completed  said  examination,  I 
beg  to  herewith  submit  the  following  report: 

On  August  31st  Mr.  Albert  Knebele  and  myself  visi  ed 
the  orange  orchard  of  Albert  F.  Kercheval,  at  Los  Angeles, 
where  the  first  colonies  of  ladyhjrds  frnm  Australia  were 
placed,  and  which  arrived  last  winter  an"!  spring.  Besides 
us,  there  were  present  John  Scott,  Hor.icultural  Commis- 
sioner of  Los  Angeles  county,  Henry  W.  Kruckeberg, 
editor  Rural  Calijornian  Col.  J.  R.  Dobbins,  A.  Scott 
Chapman,  Esq.,  of  San  Gabriel,  and  others. 

We  made  a  very  careful  examination  of  this  place  and 
found  beetles,  e^gs,  larva;  and  pupce  of  the  steel-blue  lady- 
bird, Orcus  chalybeus.  The  first  shipments  of  insects  were 
received  in  very  feeble  condition,  and  having,  as  Mr.  Koe- 
bele stated,  hibernated  in  Australia  and  probab'y  deposited 
their  eggs  before  h^  captured  them,  the  result  ol  these  first 
consignments  was  not  very  encouraging.  However,  later 
importations  were  received  in  good  condition,  and  upon 
our  visit  we  found  sufficient  of  their  eggs  and  pupae  to 
justify  the  assertion  that  this  species  has  become  estab- 
lished at  Los  Aneeles. 

Mr.  Koebele  says  that  this  is  the  insect  that  keeps  the 
red  scale  {Aspediotus  aurantit)  in  check  in  the  orange- 
groves  in  Australia,  notwithstanding  that  a  parasite  preys 
on  these  ladybirds  there  which  destroys  fully  50  per  cent 
of  their  first  brood  and  about  90  p*r  cent  of  the  second 
brood.  Great  care  was  taken  not  to  introduce  this  para- 
site, which  is  such  a  deadly  enemy  to  them.  When  Mr. 
Koebele  discovered  that  the  young  of  these  ladybirds  were 
preyed  upon  by  a  parasite,  he  sent  only  mature  beetles  to 
California.  Thus  it  may  be  safely  said  that  it  will  only  be 
a  matter  of  time  when  we  sh  dl  reasonably  hope  for  the 
rapid  increase  of  these  valuable  insects,  and  even  better 
results  from  them  than  are  obtained  in  Australia. 

In  another  orchard  at  Los  Angeles  where  a  colony  had 
been  placed,  we  found  but  few  beetles  and  larvas,  but 
enough  to  show  that  at  this  place  also  they  had  become 
established.  The  trees  at  this  place  were  large  and  had 
been  pruned  high,  so  were  somewhat  difficult  to  examine. 

On  September  1st,  Mr.  John  Scott,  Mr.  Hiram  Hamil- 
ton, Horticultural  Commissioners  of  Los  Angeles  and 
Orange  counties,  respectively,  and  myself  examined  the  or- 
chard where  a  colony  of  the  steel-blue  ladybirds  you  sent 
Mr.  Hamilton  had  been  placed.  We  found  these  doing 
well,  and  there  were  plenty  of  beetles  and  eggs  from  which 
small  larvae  were  hatching  and  were  at  work  upon  the  red 
scale.  These  ladybirds  had  only  been  out  on  the  trees  16 
days,  and  as  they  are  breeding  there  successfully,  it  is  con- 
clusive p  oof  that  the  earlier  importations  had  already  de- 
posited their  eggs  before  they  arrived. 

On  September  2  i,  Mr.  John  Scott,  Col.  J.  R.  Dobbins  of 
San  Gabriel,  Mr.  Koebele  and  myself  inspected  the  Dob- 
bins orchard  at  San  Gabriel,  where  one  of  the  first  colonies 
of  these  insects  was  placed.  Of  these,  we  failed  to  find  any 
trace,  which  was  due  to  their  bad  condition  upon  arrival. 
The  box  containing  the  dead  insects  was  produced,  which 
established  this  fact.  A  later  importation  which  you  sent 
Mr.  Chapman,  i6  days  before  our  visit,  arrived  in  good 
condition,  but  we  did  not  find  any  on  the  trees  upon  which 


they  were  placed.  They  no  doubt  will  make  their  appear- 
ance in  other  portions  of  the  orchard  later  on. 

On  September  3d,  Mr.  Koebele  and  myself  visited  Hon. 
Ellwood  Cooper's  orchard  at  Santa  Barbara.  It  was  at  this 
place  that  several  species  were  liberated  in  the  open  or- 
chard immediately  upon  arrival.  We  found  four  species 
that  have  become  well  established,  viz  :  Orcus  chalybeus, 
Orcus  Australasia,  Rhizobius  centralis  and  a  small 
scymnodes.  Of  all  these,  we  found  beetles,  eggs,  larvae 
and  pupa;.  The  trees  upon  which  they  were  placed  are  in- 
fested with  black  scale,  and  they  are  feeding  upon  it.  Mr. 
Cooper  placed  these  insects  in  an  orchard  where  he  con- 
sidered the  conditions  as  to  temperature  and  protection 
from  the  prevailing  winds,  favorable  for  their  colonization. 

Oil  September  9th,  I  visited  the  orchard  at  Hayward*, 
Ahmeda  county,  where  Mr.  Koebele  had  himself  placed 
several  species.  I  found  beetles  of  the  Orcus  Australasia 
and  Rhizobius  ventralis  apparently  doing  well.  At  this 
pi  ire  a  mu-,lm  tent  was  placed  over  a  lemon-tree  where  the 
Thalpncares  coccophagus,  an  enemy  to  the  black  scale,  is 
being  bred. 

I  placed  a  small  colony  of  Orcus  Australasia  and 
Rhizobius  ventralis  upon  trees  infested  with  pernicious 
scale  in  Alameda,  and  upon  examination  two  days  ago  we 
found  beetles,  larvae  and  pupa;.  Tne  young  have  fed  upon 
the  scale  and  passed  through  their  molts  into  well-devel- 
oppd  pupae,  proving  conclusively  that  they  will  prey  on  this 
scale. 

The  new  Australian  ladybird,  Novius  Koebelei,  of  which 
only  three  live  insects  were  received  last  April,  and  whirh 
were  bred  in  the  office,  have  multiplied  very  rapidly,  and 
from  these  many  thousands  have  been  distributed.  The 
successful  colonization  of  this  ladybird  has  fully  sustained 
Mr.  Koebele  in  the  statement  that  they  are  even  better  than 
the  Vedalia  cardinalis  for  keeping  the  cottony  cushion 
scale  in  check.  The  colony  of  50  which  you  gave  Mr. 
John  Scott  at  Los  Angeles  have  done  well,  and  from  those 
he  has  distributed  several  thousand,  and  is  well  pleased 
wit'i  their  work. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  five  new  species 
of  beneficial  insects  have  been  successfully  introduced  and 
become  established  in  the  State,  and  while  we  cannot  ex- 
pect much  benefit  from  them  this  year,  as  time  is  required 
for  those  introduced  to  breed,  I  am  confident  that  next 
spring  and  summer  they  will  ba  abundant,  and  colonies 
can  then  be  furnished  to  growers  throughout  the  State. 

The  unprecedented  success  of  the  Vedalia  has  caused 
fruitgrowers  and  others  to  expect  immediate  and  similar  re- 
sults from  all  of  the  new  insects,  but  as  the  Chalybeus  and 
Australasia  have  only  three  generations  the  increase  will 
be  slower;  but  I  feel  satisfied  that  the  final  result  will  be 
equally  as  satisfactory  as  the  Vedalia.  For  the  present, 
orchardists  having  trees  infested  with  red-scale  should  not 
neglect  spraying  or  fumigating  this  fall,  so  that  their  fruit 
will  be  clean  and  merchantable  and  the  trees  saved  for  the 
present  from  the  pernicious  effects  of  the  pest. 

Mr.  Koebele  has  reviewed  this  report  and  concurs  in  the 
same.  Alexander  Craw, 

Ouarantine  Officer. 
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The  Hop  Outlook. 

The  following  earnest  letter  from  James  Hart,  of  Slaugh- 
ter, is  addressed  "  To  the  Hop-Growers  of  Kings  County, 
Washington,"  and  contains  much  pertinent  advice: 

You  are  now  in  the  midst  of  picking,  and  for  the  next 
few  days  will  be  doing  all  possible  to  have  the  crop  har- 
vested and  dried.  Many  will  also  have  them  baled  imme- 
diately, as  every  grower  should  whose  hops  are  properly 
cured.  And  here  let  me  suggest  that  when  baling  try  this 
plan:  Get  a  piece  of  hop  cloth  and  let  it  be  folded  double; 
let  it  be  two  inches  longer  and  two  inches  wider  than  the 
inside  of  your  press,  and  when  you  put  your  hops  in,  place 
the  cloth  on  the  top  and  press  the  hops  down  with  the 
cloth  on  the  top.  It  will  prevent  the  breaking  and  "  shell- 
ing "  and  will  turn  out  your  bale  in  a  much  better  condition 
than  the  old  way.  Hops  of  good  quality  should  be  whole, 
or  as  nearly  as  possible,  of  good  color,  silky  and  springy. 
Such  a  description  of  hops  this  year  will,  so  far  as  human 
intellect  can  discern,  bring  a  very  high  price. 

It  is  specially  on  this  item  that  I  address  you.  From  the 
conversation  I  have  had  personally  with  many  of  you,  no 
person  seems  to  know  what  is  the  price  of  hops.  All  are 
agreed  "they  will  be  high,"  but  none  appear  to  know  what 
price  the  market  will  pay.  The  first  bale,  or  "pocket,"  of 
English  hops,  1892  season,  has  been  sold  in  London  and 
realized  about  65  cents  a  pound.  The  English  crop  now 
we  know  is  only  half  a  crop  and  will  leave  them 
about  145,000  of  our  bales  short;  the  German  crop  wi'l  be 
short  ten  per  cent;  Oregon  is  2000  bales  short;  New  York 
is  short  20,000  bales  and  this  State  will  be  not  less  than 
10  000  short. 

The  entire  crop  of  the  United  States  last  year  was  only 
215,000,  and  out  of  these  70,000  bales  were  exported,  leav- 
ing only  about  145,000  bales  here  for  United  Stales  con- 
sumption. 

We  are  often  told  that  England  does  not  like  United 
States  hops.  Farmers,  this  is  direc;ly  opposite  of  the 
truth,  and  the  increase  of  the  exports  prove  it.  For  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1891,  48,534  bales  of  hops  were 
shipped  to  England,  and  f  ir  the  year  ending  June  30,  1892, 
70,025  bales  were  exported,  and  this  proves  the  lie  so  often 
used  by  those  who  desire  to  mislead  you.  Further  than 
that,  the  hops  imported  to  the  United  States  for  the  >ear 
ending  June  30,  1892,  was  almost  700,000  pounds  less  than 
iniSgi.  This  proves  further,  to-wi-,  that  they  are  a'so 
more  extensi.ely  used  here  than  formerly.  Durin?  the  past 
two  months  first  cl  iss  hops  have  been  selling  in  Londo.n  at 
38  cents  a  pound,  wh  ch  shows  that  they  ought  to  have 
been  sel  ing  hce  at  33  '■ents. 

The  present  1892  crop  in  New  York  has  just  been  har- 
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vested,  and  James  F.  Clark,  of  Cooperstown,  the  largest 
grower  in  New  York  (having  150  acres),  has  been  oflfered 
25  cents  for  half  his  crop,  which  he  has  refused,  and  sales 
have  been  made  at  30  cents.  These  facts  should  enable 
our  growers  to  place  some  fair  market  value  now  on  their 
crop,  and  unless  the  growers  rush  into  the  market  and  glut 
the  same,  there  is  no  apparent  reason  on  earth,  with  the 
great  scarcity  of  hops,  why  40  cents  a  pound  should  not  be 
the  price  within  two  months. 

You  have  the  game  in  your  own  hands  !  Stocks  are  ex- 
hausted; there  is  no  reserve  fund  to  draw  on;  hops  cannot 
be  made  by  machinery  from  fir  stumps;  the  brewers  must 
buy  your  crop;  they  cannot  do  without  it.  The  hop  ex- 
tract that  we  heard  of  last  year  so  often  is  by  this  time 
sold  out,  brewed  and  drunk,  and  some  other  "bugaboo" 
must  be  created  to  make  you  believe  they  don't  want  your 
hops;  but  insist  upon  your  price  or  hold  them,  and  if  you 
would  only  consult  one  another  often  before  selling  and 
meet  twice  a  week  at  some  established  place  and  make  all 
sales  known  to  your  fellow-farmers,  then  it  would  place  all 
of  you  in  possession  of  actual  facts  that  would  amply  repay 
you  for  all  your  time  and  labors.  Learn  a  lesson  out  ol 
the  books  of  all  corporations.  When  there  is  a  scarcity  of 
the  article  combine  and  keep  up  the  prices.  Manipulate 
your  sales  slowly,  so  that  nobody  else  can  get  hold  of  your 
stocks  and  cut  your  own  throats.  Don't  send  scores  of 
samples  with  prices  away  and  make  brewers  believe  you 
are  all  "  starving  for  a  sale,"  but  if  anybody  wants  your 
hops  tell  him  ycur  quantity  and  price.  Leave  the  buyer  to 
say  if  the  quality  suits  him;  if  it  does  not  the  first  time, 
raise  it  a  cent  every  time  a  buyer  comes  along  and  you  will 
soon  cure  them  of  waiting. 

The  State  Department  of  Washington  has  already  issued 
circulars  requiring  all  growers,  immediately  the  picking  has 
been  done,  to  burn  up  the  old  vines  and  thus  rid  the  yards 
of  all  vfrmin  that  may  be  in  them.  This  should  be  strictly 
attended  to  by  every  grower. 

This  season  has  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  by  constant 
spraying  and  proper  cultivaiion  that  good  crops  can  be 
raised  in  this  county.  The  districts  of  Green  river  and 
Muckleshoct  prove  it,  and  there  being  every  prospect  of 
good  prices  again  next  year,  should  be  a  strong  incentive 
to  every  grower  to  start  in  early  nexi  spring  to  spray,  and 
keep  it  up  until  the  hops  are  wtU  advanced. 

To  neglect  this  means  a  failure  of  crop  and  a  failure  to 
get  big  prices  and  laree  profits.  Don't  contract  your  hops 
next  spring,  except  at  large  prices.  It  is  always  bet- 
ter to  have  your  goods  in  the  bale  and  for  sale  than  anv 
other  way.  Then  the  question  of  quality  is  easily  settled, 
and  there  is  no  disputing  and  litigation. 

The  New  England  Homestead  is  trying  to  get  authentic 
information  as  to  this  season's  crop  for  publication,  so  that 
every  farmer  interested  will  know  the  state  of  the  same, 
and  if  any  grower  may  furnish  me  with  the  information  de- 
sired, I  will  see  that  it  is  duly  forwarded,  and  such  infor- 
mation will  be  valuable  to  every  grower. 

In  past  years  you  have  been  misled  for  want  of  informa- 
tion, and  I  trust  you  will  this  season  so  unite  in  the  matter 
that  you  will  all  obtain  just  and  proper  prices  for  your 
hard-earned  crop. 


Horses  Suffer  in  Silence. 

It  is  a  pity  that  horses  sufiFer  mutely.  If  they  could  ex- 
press their  torments  by  yells  as  piercing  and  loud  in  pro- 
portion to  their  size  as,  for  example,  a  wounded  hare  utters, 
we  should  soon  be  enlightened  as  to  the  amount  of  suffer- 
ing in  our  streets.  Some  of  the  hansom  cabs  which  ply 
there  are  admirably  turned  out  and  diiven,  but  there  are 
still  many  whose  owners  act  on  the  principle  of  a  minimum 
of  corn  and  a  maxim'im  of  whipcord.  In  one  such  I  was 
traveling  one  day.  The  driver  plied  his  whip  vigorously 
about  the  tenderest  p^rts  of  his  horse's  flanks,  and  awk- 
wardly allowed  the  lash  to  strike  me  across  the  face. 

The  pain  was  acute,  and  I  did  not  suffer  in  silence;  yet, 
for  one  indirect  blow  that  I  received  in  that  journey,  the 
unfortunate  quadruped  received  scores.  He  received  pun- 
ishment at  the  rate  of  50  lashes  a  mile,  which,  if  his  aver- 
age daily  task  is  moderately  computed  at  12  miles,  would 
give  the  hideous  total  of  60a  lashes  a  day. 

This  incident  took  place  in  broad  daylight;  but  cabman's 
night  horses  are  indeed  a  pitiful  class.  Nearly  all  of  those 
that  are  assembled  nightly  in  Palace  yard  by  the  House  of 
Commons  are  suffering  from  navicular  disease,  caused  by 
fast  work  on  hard  pavements.  You  can  see  the  unhappy 
animals  standing  first  with  one  forefoot,  and  then  the 
other,  pointed  forward  to  relieve  the  pain,  which  must  re- 
semble toothache  on  a  large  scale,  for  it  is  caused  by  the 
decay  of  a  bone  nearly  two  mches  long  in  the  center  of  the 
foot.  Would  society  endure  horses  being  worked  in  this 
condition  if  they  could  signify  their  pangs  as  plainly  as  a 
fine  lady  with  neuralgia? 

The  barbarity  of  tight-bearing  reins  was  forcibly  exposed 
and  condemned  by  a  writer  in  June,  1875,  ^"^^  certainly  the 
excessive  use  of  them  therealter  became  less  common,  but 
it  is  still  too  often  to  be  seen.  It  would  not  be  seen  at  all 
if  people  in  general  understood  the  peculiar  form  of  toriure 
produced  by  it.  A  pair  of  well  groomed,  16-hands  car- 
riage horses,  standing  in  the  streets,  are  not  subjects  to 
attract  commiseration  from  passers-by.  The  restless  toss- 
ing of  their  heads  may  be  taken  for  pride  and  spirit;  but 
what  heart-rending  groans  could  alone  express  what  these 
fine  animals  have  to  endure  ! 

Along  the  top  of  the  horse's  neck  runs  a  massive  sinew, 
strong  enough  to  support  the  leverage  of  the  head;  it  is  at- 
tached to  several  ol  the  vertebuc  nearest  the  shoulder;  then 
it  runs  free  over  the  crest  and  becomes  attached  again  to 
the  vertebiac  nearest  the  poll.  When  the  head  is  pulled 
into  the  position  decreed  by  man's  vanity,  the  vertebrje 
under  the  crest  press  hard  into  the  sinew,  and  must  cause 
intense  suffering,  sometimes  setting  up  the  inflamation 
known  as  poll  evil,— Blackwood's  Magazine. 


The  Intelligence  of  a  Horse. 

Can  a  horse  reason,  or  does  he  act  solely  from  instinct  ? 
Many  believe  that  he  has  reason  and  intelligence;  others 
attribute  all  his  acts  to  instinct.  As  a  help  to  elucidate 
this  question,  I  wish  to  present  the  readers  of  Science  the 
following  statement  of  facts  based  on  long  and  close  obser- 
vation : 

I  have  a  horse,  now  19  years  old,  that  I  have  owned  13 
years.  I  have  used  him  all  this  time,  almost  e«ery  day, 
harnessed  to  a  buggy,  in  going  back  and  fo'th  to  my  office. 
He  is  very  gentle,  good-natured  and  kind,  and  has  never 
shown  any  vices.  Soon  after  I  commenced  using  him  1 
noticed  that  on  Sundays,  whenever  I  drove  him  down  town, 
he  strongly  insisted,  by  pulling  on  the  lines,  on  going  to 
the  church  where  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  attending.  I 
watched  this  disposition  constantly  after  that,  and  on  every 
Sunday  since,  when  driven  out,  he  has  cont  nued  to  do  the 
same  thing,  and,  if  left  to  his  own  will,  invariably  goes  to 
the  church  and  stops.  I  thought  it  possible  that  he  was 
guided  by  the  ringing  of  the  church  belb,  and  tested  him 
by  driving  him  down  town  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  before 
and  after  the  ringing  of  the  bells,  but  the  result  was  the 
same.  He  invariably  insisted  on  going  to  church  on  that 
day,  no  matter  how  often  I  drove  him  down  town.  My 
cffice  is  one  block  west  and  one  north  of  the  church,  and  a 
half-mile  west  of  my  residence.  In  g'^ing  to  church,  I 
usually  turn  south  one  block  east  of  the  cffice,  but  I  some- 
times go  arc  und  by  the  office,  where  I  usually  drive  him 
every  mornirg  and  afternoon.  In  going  to  my  cffice,  he 
never  offers  to  go  to  the  church  except  on  Sunday,  but  on 
that  day  he  invariab'y  begins  to  turn  south  to  the  street 
leading  to  the  church,  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  feet  before 
reaching  the  crossing,  and,  if  not  checked,  turns  into  the 
street  and  hurries  to  the  church.  He  has  kfptthisup  for 
at  least  12  years.  He  never  does  this  on  any  other  day 
than  Sunday.  In  bad  weather  or  good  weaihpr  it  is  the 
same,  although  at  the  office  much  of  the  time  he  has  h  td 
stable  ptoteciion  from  bad  weather.  On  week  days  he 
often  insists  on  goin?;  to  the  stable  in  bad  weather,  but  on 
Sunday,  even  when  I  compel  him  to  go  by  the  way  of  the 
stable,  he  pulls  over  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  and 
hurries  on  to  the  church,  if  permitted,  though  he  may  have 
to  stand  out  in  the  cold,  rain  or  snow. 

Sometimes,  from  one  cause  or  another,  he  has  not  been 
taken  away  from  home  from  one  to  four  weeks,  and  I  iup- 
posed  he  would  lose  the  run  of  time,  or  at  least  show  some 
hesitation  and  uncertainty;  but  not  so.  On  the  first  Sunday 
after  I  drove  him  out,  he  insisted,  as  before,  on  go  ng  to 
church.  He  never  offers  to  go  there  any  other  day  of  the 
week,  though  the  church  bel's  are  rung  and  numerous 
services  are  held  nearly  every  day. 

If  on  Sunday  I  go  to  the  postoffice,  which  is  on  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  s  reet-crossing,  where  we  usually 
turn  south  to  the  church,  instead  of  going  from  there  direct 
to  the  c  ffice  as  on  other  days,  he  turns  to  the  south  ard  goes 
to  the  church.  He  never  willingly  goes  to  the  postf  ffice  on 
Sunday,  but  always  stops  there  on  week  days  of  his  own 
accord,  if  permitted.  Many  times  I  have  taken  other 
streets  on  Sunday  and  approached  the  church  Ir:  m  other 
directions,  but  in  all  cases,  when  left  free,  he  invariably 
takes  the  first  street  leading  to  the  church.  I  have  ex- 
perimented with  him  very  largely  in  this  respect,  with  a 
view  to  learning  how  he  keeps  the  run  of  time,  but  am  un- 
able to  satisfactorily  account  for  it.  I  have  also  observed 
and  experimented  with  him  in  a  great  many  other  ways, 
and  have  taught  him  to  know  the  meaning  of  many  words. 

When  alarmed  at  anything,  he  looks  back  to  me  with  a 
frightened  look,  as  much  as  to  say  :  "  Will  it  harm  me." 
On  my  saying,  "  All  right,  go  on,"  he  moves  on.  If  much 
fiightened,  he  will  repeatedly  look  back  for  assurance 
from  me. 

He  knows  the  meaning  of  many  words,  such  as  r  ffice, 
postoffice,  schoolhouse,  mill,  farm,  cemeteiy,  church,  apple, 
corn,  grass,  water,  and  many  others.  The  fact  that  he 
knows  the  meaning  of  these  words,  or  at  least  attaches  a 
meaning  to  them,  I  have  tested  many  times  in  many 
ways,  the  relation  of  which  would  make  this  paper  too 
lorg.  When  his  corn  is  about  used  up,  if  I  speak  of  it  to 
him  and  say,  "  Deck,  your  corn  is  out;  you  must  go  to  the 
mill,"  even  before  starting  from  home,  he  turns  in  at  the 
mill  as  I  go  by,  and  goes  up  to  the  office  door  where  I 
have  been  In  the  habit  of  ordering  his  food.  Sometimes 
I  have  forgotten  it  by  the  time  I  come  opposite  the  mil', 
and  would  have  gone  by,  but  he  has  not  forgotten  it  and 
turns  in.  If  I  say  to  him,  "  Do  you  want  an  apple  ?"  of 
which  he  is  very  fond,  he  puts  on  the  most  wistful  look  and 
does  all  in  his  power  to  say  that  he  does;  and  if  the  apple 
is  not  produced  at  once,  he  begins  to  explore  my  pockets 
and  clothing  with  his  nose  in  search  of  an  apple  suspected 
to  be  concealed  about  my  person.  If  I  say  to  him,  "  Do 
you  want  grass  ?"  he  at  once  shows  that  he  expects  to  be 
turned  out  upon  pasture. 

He  also  knows  a  number  of  people  by  name,  and  where 
they  reside,  and  if  told  to  stop  at  the  residence  of  one  of 
them,  naming  him,  he  will  do  so,  without  any  guiding. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  evidences  of  his  in- 
telligence. Hundreds  of  examples  might  be  given  showing 
his  knowledge  and  intelligence,  and  that  he  gives  very 
close  attention  to  and  understands  what  is  said  to  him. 

Do  not  these  facts  strongly  indicate  that  the  horse  has 
more  than  mere  instinct,  that  he  reasons;  that  out  of  the 
storehouse  of  his  knowledge  and  experience  he  forms  con- 
clusions, thoughts,  purposes  and  plans.  He  understands 
certain  symbols,  such  as  words;  he  keeps  the  run  of  time, 
and  knows  uniformly  when  Sunday  comes,  for  he  has  not 
made  a  mistake  in  this  respect  for  more  than  12  years  past; 
he  uses  many  and  diverse  means  for  making  his  wants 
known. 

Instinct  is  supposed  to  imply '  inherited  knowledge  of  ob- 
jects and  relations  in  respect  to  which  it  is  exercised,  and 
will  usually,  if  not  always,  operate  where  there  is  no  ex- 
perience to  guide.  But  this  horse's  knowledge,  in  these 
respects,  has  not  been  irherited,  but  is  acquired.  He 
never  was  at  this  church  till  he  was  six  years  old.  His 


mother  was  probably  never  there.  •  In  instinct  there  is  na 
necessary  knowledge  ol  means  and  ends  implied,  though 
such  knowledge  may  be  present,  but  instinct  is  always 
manifested  in  like  manner  by  all  individuals  of  the  sam« 
species,  under  like  circumstances,  which  is  certainly  not 
true  in  this  case. 

Hence  I  infer  that  this  horse  does  reason;  that  h«  has 
a  high  degree  of  intelligence,  even  much  more  than  he  is 
able  to  make  us  understand  and  appreciate. 

But  does  the  fact  of  his  observing  Sunday  imply  a  moral 
sense  ?  Why  does  he  seek  to  go  to  the  church  on  that 
day.**  It  has  been  said  that  animals  do  reasonable  things 
without  having  the  gift  of  reason;  that  they  do  things  in- 
volving distant  foresight  without  having  any  knowledge  of 
the  future;  that  they  work  for  that  which  is  to  be  without 
seeing  or  feeling  anything  beyond  what  is;  that  they  enjoy 
but  do  not  understand;  that  reason  works  upon  and  through 
them,  but  is  not  in  them.  The  facts  that  I  have  related 
and  observed  make  me  greatly  doubt  many  of  these  state- 
ments. I  find  it  hard  to  sharply  define  the  limits  between 
instinct  and  reason.  The  facts  that  I  have  related  indi- 
cate reason,  intelligence,  motives,  and  the  formulation  of 
plans,  methods  and  schemes  for  carrying  out  preconceived 
purposes.  Some  of  the  acts,  at  least,  indicate  pure  reason, 
based  upon  former  and  remembered  sensations,  percep- 
tions and  knowledge,  and  the  purpose  to  gratify  merely 
mental  desires. 

What  motive  does  this  horse  have  for  going  to  church 
every  Sunday,  even  at  a  sacrifice  sometimes  ?  It  is  not  for 
rest,  it  is  not  shelter,  it  is  not  fetd,  it  is  not  company,  it  is 
not  to  gratify  any  merely  physical  want,  for  all  these  things 
he  has  elsewhere  every  day.  Is  it  not  purely  an  intellec  uaf 
or  moral  want  that  he  seeks  to  gratify  ?  He  stands  near 
the  church  door,  hears  much  of  the  exercises,  especially 
the  singing,  and  will  remain,  almost  without  motion, 
whether  tied  or  not,  till  the  services  are  over  and  I  am 
ready  to  go  home.  But  it  cannot  be  for  the  mere  speaking 
and  singing  that  he  hears  there,  for  he  often  hears  speak- 
ing, singing,  concerts,  the  Salvation  Army,  and  music  of 
various  kinds  while  he  stands  tied  at  the  cffice  on  the  pub- 
lic square;  but  none  of  these  take  the  place  of  his  church- 
going. 

These  facts  I  have  given  as  tending  to  illustrate  and  ex- 
plain animal  intelligence.  I  have  given  only  such  as  I 
have  verified  many  times. — T.  B.  Redding  in  Science. 


Clover  Silage. 

The  question  of  making  clover  silage  without  running 
the  material  through  a  feedcuiter  is  an  important  one;  for 
if  it  can  be  successfully  kept  without  cutting,  the  expense- 
will  be  considerably  lessened. 

With  this  question  in  mind,  the  clover  from  one  acre,  8^ 
tons  by  actual  weight,  was  placed  in  the  silo  on  the  college 
farm  (at  Corvallis,  Oregon),  the  7th  of  June.  It  was  cut 
when  partly  in  blossom,  consequently  very  green. 

The  weather  was  cloudy  and  there  were  several  showers 
on  the  clover  after  it  was  cut.  It  was  such  weather  as  to 
make  it  impossible  to  cure  the  clover  for  hay. 

The  clover  was  hauled  as  soon  as  cut,  with  no  reference 
to  the  amount  of  water  rn  it.  In  some  cases,  the  water 
ran  out  of  the  wagon  when  it  came  in  o  the  barn  to  be  un- 
loaded. The  men  had  to  wear  rubber  boots  to  keep  their 
feet  dry  while  handling  the  material. 

The  clover  was  tramped  as  firmly  as  possible  about  the 
sides  and  corners  of  the  silo,  but  further  than  this  no  extra 
precautions  were  taken  in  placing  the  materials  in  the  silo. 

After  putting  in  the  desired  amount,  a  covering  of  tarred 
building  paper  over  the  top,  and  over  this  two  inch  plar.ks 
were  placed,  laying  them  close  together  and  leaving  an 
inch  or  two  space  at  the  sides,  so  that  the  planks  would  not 
bind  when  settling. 

Having  some  broken  rock  near  by,  we  thought  we  would 
take  the  precaution  to  weight  the  silage.  With  this  end  in 
view,  a  ton  of  rock  was  placed  around  the  outer  edge  of 
the  covering.  The  material  began  to  settle  very  rapidly, 
and  before  the  silo  was  opened,  a  month  later,  it  had  settled 
one-half. 

When  placed  in  the  silo,  the  8^^  tons  occupied  1080 
cubic  feet,  and  when  the  silo  was  opened  it  only  occupied 
500  cubic  feet. 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  that  it  would  economize  space  very 
greatly  to  cut  the  material  with  an  ensilage  cutter.  When 
it  had  thoroughly  settled,  it  did  not  occupy  much  more 
space  than  green  corn  fodder  cut  in  short  pieces  with  a  feed- 
cutter  and  stored  in  this  way. 

This  is  a  brief  account  of  the  filling  process;  now  for 
the  results. 

The  silo  was  opened  July  9th,  and  feeding  began  at  once. 
On  the  top  of  the  silo,  after  removing  the  paper  and  planks, 
we  found  a  layer  of  three  or  four  inches  which  was  quite 
moldy.  There  were  about  three  wheelbarrow  loads  injured 
too  badly  to  feed.  Below  this  the  silage  was  perfectly 
good,  except  now  and  then  a  moldy  place  near  the  sides  or 
corners  of  the  silo.  The  silage  has  been  fed  night  and 
morning  to  milch  cows  and  young  cattle,  with  the  best  re- 
sults. While  our  neighbors  complain  of  their  cows  falling 
off  in  their  flow  of  milk,  we  have  no  such  complaint  to 
make.  Our  cows  have  not  lost  a  pound  of  flesh,  and  as 
for  young  animals,  we  can  show  some  that  have  gained 
from  75  to  100  pounds  during  the  month  of  July. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  very  much  pleased  with  the  results 
from  feeding  clover  silage,  and  think  it  is  a  very  cheap  and 
convenient  means  of  furnishing  succulent  and  nutritious 
food  when  other  sources  fail. — Prof.  H.  T.  French  in  Rural 
Northwest. 


Stockton  is  to  have  the  largest  macaroni  factory  on  the 
coast.  It  is  to  be  built  by  a  San  Francisco  capitalist,  and 
the  intention  is  to  supply  the  Pacific  slope  with  the  product. 
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CALIFORNIA. 
Butte. 

Monet  in  Fruit.— OroviUe  Register:  James 
McPhprson  of  Garden  Ranch  has  three  acres  of 
Bartktt  pear  trees  now  eight  years  old.  They 
were  cut  down  when  two  years  old  by  grass- 
hoppers, so  bear  no  more  than  trees  six  or  seven 
years  old,  yet  last  season  he  picked  15  tons 
from  the  tract,  and  this  season  11  tons  from  the 
same.  The  fruit  averaged  him  two  cents  a 
pound  delivered  here  for  thipraent  to  the 
Marysville  cannery.  This  would  retntn  him 
this  season  $140  and  last  yea  $000,  or  $1040  for 
the  two  years  from  three  acrts  of  land.  This 
woald  amount  to  $340  an  acre  for  the  two  sea- 
sons, or  $170  an  acre  T^r  earh  season.  Last  year 
his  neighbor  Jas.  Stevenson  obtained  $65  from 
an  acre  and  a  quarter  planted  to  pear  trees,  but 
this  year  he  real-zed,  bv  shipping  to  the  can- 
nery, $218,  or  about  $175  an  acre.  The  Bartlett 
and  all  other  varieties  of  pea's  do  well  iji  the 
foothill?,  and,  as  will  be  seen  above,  they  are 
profitable  crops  to  produce. 

A  Vast  Number  of  Young  Orange  Trees. — 
Register:  The  number  of  young  orange  trees 
about  Oroville  and  vicinity  is  greater  than  any 
one  realizes.  In  the  whole  region  of  Oroville, 
Thermalito,  Wyandotte  and  Palermo  there  are 
about  350,000  orange  tre*>s  set  in  orchards, 
but  this  number  is  ereatly  excelled  by  the 
youDg  orchard  trees,  those  from  one  to  four 
years  old  being  raised  in  the  nurseries.  We 

f>icked  up  some  figures  this  week  that  are  start- 
ing in  their  magniiude,  and  they  indicate  that 
orange  trees  from  this  time  forward  will  be  so 
cheap  that  almost  any  one  can  afford  to  buy 
them.  This  wi:l  lead  to  the  rapid  extension  of 
citrus  culture  in  this  vicinity,  for  when  men 
can  buy  good,  healthy  four  and  five-year-old 
trees  for  a  nominal  s-um.  they  will  plant  them 
in  preference  to  almi  st  any  other  fruit.  The 
Oitrns  Association  at  Thermalito  has  200,000 
young  trees.  That  means  more  than  half  as 
many  as  the  total  number  planted  in  all  the 
orchards  of  this  vicinitv.  John  D.  Griswold 
and  son  have  15  000,  H.  Bird  1500,  George  and 
Fred  Sparks  20,000.  H.  C.  Bell  10,000,  E.  A. 
Kusel  25.000.  Am^s  Howard  2500,  C.  D.  Dunn 
6000,  Mrs.  Z.  M.  Sexton  5000,  S.  C.  Peaslev 
15,000,  Albert  Boynton  3000,  Thos.  Smuck  7000, 
Jas.  C.  Gray  1000,  John  Eicher  5000,  Joe  Gar- 
della  2000,  Wm.  Smith  24,0U0,  J.  K.  Mitchell 
1500,  John  O  Riordan  4400,  L.  Webster  1000,  F. 
Taber  500,  D.  B.  Havs  1200,  H.  C.  Hills  800, 
L.  B.  Gardner  1200,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Topping  300, 
Mrs.  J.  Holmes  200,  R.  Delancie  600,  Jas.  Mc- 
Pherson  300,  Mrs.  S.  Titus  250,  John  Watkins 
2000,  Ge-'.  Hilton  6000,  Dr.  Parker  7000.  This 
foots  up  366,250  trees,  yet  we  have  obtained 
only  a  limited  list  of  names. 

Kern. 

Sorghum  Syrup.  —  Bakersfield  Echo  :  We 
were  recently  shown  a  sample  of  sorghum 
molasses  that  is  being  made  by  Rev.  Thompson 
and  son  out  west  of  Rosedale.  On  the  Frazine 
place  a  dozen  or  fifteen  acres  were  planted  to 
sorghum  last  spring,  and  the  gentlemen  named 
are  now  working  it  up.  They  will  have  be- 
tween 2000  and  3000  gallons  of  molasses.  We 
know  nothing  about  the  market  value  of  this 
prodact,  so  very  little  of  it  is  offered  for  sale 
here. 

SovE  Mammoth  Peaches. — Echo:  Some  days 
ago  C.  A.  Maul  brought  in  from  his  orchaid 
a  George's  Clir.g  peach  that  weighed  17  ounces. 
This  was  the  largest  of  that  variety  ever  shown, 
and  of  course  it  attracted  attention.  For  sev- 
eral years  a  strong  rivalry  has  existed  between 
the  growers  of  late  peaches,  and  knowing  that 
he  had  beat  the  record.  Mr.  Maul  issued  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  others  t'>  beat  him  if  they  could. 
Tuesday  evening  W.  Lowell  came  into  Mr. 
Urury's  s'ore  carrying  a  peach,  which  be  asked 
to  have  weighed.  The  request  was  granted, 
and  to  the  amazement  of  all  who  were  present, 
it  tipped  the  beam  at  22  ounces.  It  was  of  the 
George's  Late  variety,  and  hence  holds  the  blue 
ribbon  for  that  kind,  though  not  against  all 
comers.  Two  years  7.go  Mr.  Maul  produced 
an  Orange  Cling  that  weighed  23  ounces.  The 
Lowell  peach  was  perfect  in  form  and  had  a  cir- 
cumfi-rtnce  of  13i  inches. 

Seedless  Raisiks. — Bakersfield  Californian  : 
At  the  Pylema  nursery,  a  hundr';d  vines  of  the 
Lady  de  Thompson's  seedless  variety  were 
reserved  for  the  purpose  of  making  raisins,  at 
the  time  that  the  chief  product  of  the  vineyard 
was  shipped  to  the  eastern  markets  as  table 
grapes.  The  fruit  fro'n  these  100  vines  is  now 
b»-ing  gathered,  giving  a  yield  of  from  two  to 
three  trays  full  to  each  vine.  This  is  certainly 
a  remarkably  good  product  from  a  three-year- 
old  vineyard. 

Lassen. 

The  Hay  Crop.— Amedee  Oeyser:  The  hay 
crop  in  i.,assen  Co.  turned  out  a  g'eat  deal  above 
what  the  farmer  expected  during  the  months  of 
April  and  May.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  new 
land  see<led  to  hay  of  different  kinds,  which 
made  the  acreage  a  good  deal  more  than  other 
years.  With  the  crop  up  to  the  average,  and 
with  acres  of  new  hay  which  cut  their  first  crop 
this  season,  the  demand  will  far  exceed  the 
l)rodnct,  and  prices  will  be  good.  Cattlemen 
and  stockmen  of  all  descriptions  are  commenc 
ing  to  buy  up  all  hay  that  is  for  sale  at  this 
early  stage  of  the  season,  and  prices  are  looking 
up.  Ttiis  is  the  beauty  of  farming  in  Lassen 
and  Modoc  counties.  Instead  of  the  farmer 
hunting  a  market  for  his  products,  the  market 
bunts  him.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the  farmer 
to  go  to  the  heavy  expense  of  baling  his  hay, 
then  hunt  a  market  and  handle  it  again,  and 
go  through  one-half  dozen  other  exi)ense3  to 
market  it,  and  when  all  figured  up  at  the  end, 
he  ba<i  put  in  a  hard  season's  work  and  received 
hardly  a  living  for  it.  In  Lisseii  and  Modoc 
counties  it  is  different.    You  sell  your  hay  in 


the  stack,  at  a  good  price,  the  wholesale  stock 
buyers  drive  their  cattle  to  your  place,  feed  the 
hay  on  your  own  ranch,  and  keep  their  cattle 
there  until  th^y  are  ready  fo  the  San  Francisco 
and  other  markets.  Yuu  get  cash  for  your  liay 
in  the  stack,  you  receive  nood  prices,  and  are 
not  worrieil  where  you  will  find  a  market;  but 
you  can  rest  contented  and  know  your  market 
i.s  at  your  door.  As  the  acreage  in  hay  in- 
creases, to  the  demand. 

Mono. 

Mono  Lake  Fruit. — Bridgeport  Chronicle- 
Union:  Ex-Supervisor  A.  F.  Hector  has  been 
experimenting  with  fruit  on  his  ranch  at  Mono 
lake,  and  so  far  has  been  quite  successful.  He 
has  four  large  apple  trees  which  this  year  bore 
more  than  tlie  hmbs  could  hold  without  being 
propped  up,  but  the  crop  did  not  do  him  much 
good  outside  of  satisfying  him  that  such  fruit 
can  be  raised  on  his  place,  as  the  Indians,  or 
others,  helped  themselves  to  the  fruit  whenever 
he  had  to  leave  home.  The  Early  Astracban 
were  prolific;  but  the  Bald  wins  have  not  yet 
matured.  He  had  a  few  of  the  Wealthy  and 
Yellow  Transparent,  all  of  good  size  and  flavor. 
He  had  some  Russian  apricots,  Marion  and  Im- 
perial plums  and  also  French  prunes — enough 
to  satisfy  him  that  they  can  be  raised  about  the 
lake.  The  success  of  Mr.  Hector's  effort  in  this 
line  should  incite  the  Mono  Lake  farmers  to  set 
out  orchards. 

Orange. 

A  Beet  Sugar  Factobv. — Anaheim  Gazette: 
At  a  meeting  of  stockholders  in  the  cooperative 
sugar  refinery,  Mr.  Dyer  of  Alvarado  said  that 
he  had  been  in  the  beet-sugar  industry  for  22 
years.  He  never  had  seen  such  good  beet  land 
as  lays  around  Anaheim.  He  had  been  aston- 
ished at  what  he  had  seen.  The  farmers  should 
have  no  lingering  doubts  about  the  success  of 
the  factory,  as  it  could  not  possibly  be  anything 
but  a  great  success.  Rotation  of  crops  would 
be  a  good  thing  for  the  beets,  although  it  is  not 
necessary  to  rotate  oftener  than  every  four  or 
five  years.  He  had  raised  19  tons  per  acre  on  a 
stubble  barley-field  the  first  year  beets  were 
planted  on  it;  the  second  year  he  mised  23  tons, 
the  third  29  tons,  and  the  fourth  25  The  third 
crop,  as  a  general  rule,  will  be  ttie  best.  Corn 
and  potatoes  are  good  crops  to  rotate  with.  An 
average  yield  of  15  tons  to  the  acre  is  a  good 
square  average;  often  20  tons  per  acre  will  be 
raised,  and  sometimes  30.  Fifteen  tons  will 
produce  3000  pounds  of  white  sugar,  with  beets 
at  ten  per  cent  of  saccharine  matter.  At  IJ 
cents  per  pound  profit,  this  will  amount  to  $15 
per  acre;  add  $60  for  the  bounty  (at  two  cents 
per  pound),  and  we  have  $105  per  acre  for  the 
crop.  He  referred  to  the  cooperative  refinery 
in  Germany  mentioned  in  these  columns  last 
week,  in  which  the  farmers  had  given  their 
notes  for  the  erection  of  the  refinery,  and  the 
first  crop  of  beets  had  paid  all  the  expenses. 
The  refinery  did  not  cost  the  farmers  a  cent. 
The  beets  puid  for  it  all. 

Placer. 

Fruit  Shipments. — Newcastle  News:  The 
following  comparative  statement  will  show  the 
total  amount  of  fruit  shipped  in  pounds  from 
Newcastle: 

Jan.      Feb.      March.  Apr. 


Chittenden,  who  lives  near  the  summit  on  the 
Bear  Creek  road,  says  that  the  codlin  moth  is 
not  preva  ling  in  that  vicinity  nearly  as  much 
as  in  previous  years.  He  thinks  it  is  being  de- 
stroyed by  a  small  bug  or  beetle,  which  crawls 
into  the  hole  n)ade  by  the  insect  soon  after  it  is 
hatched  and  feeds  upon  it  while  it  is  a  worm. 

Sonoma. 

Bids  for  Hops.— Petaluma  Courier:  It  is 
said  that  the  highest  price  offered  for  hops  in 
Sonoma  county  thus  far  this  season  is  17i 
cents.  But  few  sales  have  been  made,  however, 
and  most  of  the  growers  are  holding  their 
stocks  for  a  better  price — which  they  will  be 
pretty  apt  to  get. 

Tehama, 

It  Pays  Not  to  Misrepresent. — Red  Bluff 
Sentinel:  One  of  our  leading  fruitgrowers,  H. 
B.  Gdlliher,  put  up  a  carload  of  dried  i)eaclies, 
con8it»ned  to  Messrs.  Dean  Bros.  &  Lincoln, 
wholesale  grocers  at  Chicago,  Illinois.  The 
consignee  has  received  a  letter  from  the  pur- 
chaser which  we  quote:  "  The  car  of  peaches 
from  Red  Bluff  which  was  assorted  and  sacked 
by  H.  B.  Galliher,  came  in.  I  assure  you  that 
it  gives  the  greatest  pleasure  to  say  that  this 
car  ran  fully  up  to  samples  in  every  respect. 


1891  20,719 

1892   7,611 


15,354      9,400  6,01S 
7,168      9,321  29,203 
May.      June.      July.  Aug. 

1891  237,819   986,247    1,745,491  3,221,970 

1892  161,679   942,438    2,176,6S0  5,210,496 

This  shows  a  total  shipment  from  this  point 
thus  far  this  season  of  8,557,596  pounds,  against 
6,243,013  pounds  up  to  the  same  date  last  sea- 
son, or  a  gain  of  2,314,583  pounds. 

San  Bernardino. 

Grapes  from  Cucamonga. — Ontario  Observer: 
Mr.  Milliken  has  received  returns  from  each  of 
the  four  carloads  of  grapes  shipped  to  Chicago 
from  North  Cucamonga.  They  netted  him 
over  $50  per  ton.  The  grapes  siiipped  carried 
22  per  cent  of  sugar.  They  were  grown  without 
irrigation,  to  which  fact  is  due  their  large  per 
cent  of  sugar  and  excellent  shipping  qualities. 
Grapes  of  the  same  variety,  Mai  ga,  grown  by 
irrigation  in  the  same  locality,  carry  only  18 
per  cent.  The  immense  profit  in  producing 
table  grapes  for  the  eastern  market  is  causing 
considerable  demand  for  the  cheap  grape  lauds 
in  the  vicinity  of  Cucamonga. 

Santa  Clara. 

West  Side  Fruitmen  Digging  for  Water. — 
San  Jose  Mercury:  The  fruitgrowers  on  the 
West  Side  are  becoming  alive  to  the  fact  that  a 
supplv  of  water  for  irrigation  can  be  had  in  their 
vicinity  with  but  little  exertion  on  their  part. 
As  yet  no  one  has  made  a  thorough  attempt  to 
get  artesian  water  in  sufficient  quantities  for 
irrigation,  and  the  supply  of  surface  water  has 
not  proven  sufficient  for  extensive  pumping. 
At  present  Perry  Curtis,  who  resides  on  the 
Doyle  road,  is  experimenting  by  digging  a  large 
pit  90  or  100  feet  in  depth,  or  as  much  deeper  as 
is  possible  before  the  pit  fills  with  water.  From 
the  bottom  of  the  yjit  he  will  sink  a  well  for 
artesian  water,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  pit 
will  be  filled,  thus  making  a  large  reservoir 
from  which  to  pump.  It  is  also  expected  that 
from  that  depth  the  flow  will  be  strong  enough 
to  supply  him  with  all  the  water  needed  for  ir- 
rigation. If  the  experiment  proves  a  success, 
S.  P.  Sanders,  who  lives  in  the  same  vicinity, 
will  make  another  well  upon  hi^  ranch  this 
fall.  The  fruitgrowers  are  anxiously  waiting 
to  see  with  what  success  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
Perry  will  meet,  and,  if  favorable,  there  will  be 
many  of  these  wells  sunk. 

Fruit  Notes  around  Campbell. — Work  at 
the  cannery  and  also  at  the  drier  is  about  fin- 
ished. The  drier,  however,  will  be  obliged  to 
resume  on  a  small  scale  when  the  Salway 
peaches,  which  are  too  small  for  shipment,  are 
brought  in.  The  prunes  and  peaches  and  some 
of  the  best  grades  of  apricots  are  yet  unsold. 

The  Codun  Moth.— Los  Gatos  Newt:  Mr. 


The  State  Fair. 

Following  are  the  awards  given  out  to  competitors 
in  the  stock  exhibit  at  Agricultural  Park  : 

First  Department— Live  Stock. 
HORSES. 

CLASS  I —THOROUGHBRED  HORSES. 

In  this  class  none  were  permitted  to  compete  but 
such  a>  (urnlshpd  a  complex  pedigree,  tracing  the 
entire  line  of  descent  lo  the  E  igliah  parent  on  the 
iide  of  both  sire  and  dam. 

Stallions  — I  hree  Clieers,  b?st  four  years  old 
and  ovt-r — Mrs.  W.  M.  Murry,  Sicramento,  $20; 
Wildwood,  b;;st  three  years  cid — Ojean  View 
Stdbes,  Wet  BerUeleyi  $15;  Sin  Jacinto,  best  two 
years  old— L.  J.  Rose.  Sin  Gab.-iel,  $20;  Steadfast, 
second  best — W.  F.  Smiib,  Sicrdmento,  $10; 
A'axis,  best  one  year  old— L.  J.  Rose,  -Sin  Gabriel, 
$15;  Bjoz',  second  best — L.  J.  R  >se,  San  Gabriel, 
$7-.S". 

Mares  — liabelU  and  colt,  best  four  years  old 
and  over,  with  suckling  coU — C.  Hilverson, 
Roiitiers,  $p;  [•■si  e  C.  and  co't,  second  best  — Mrs. 
W.  M.  Murry,  Sacramento,  $20;  My  Bidge.  best 
(our  year  old  and  over — L.  J.  Rose,  $30;  Maggie 
S.,  second  best — C  Halverson,  $15;  best  three-year- 
old — L.  J.  Rose,  $2$;  second  best — Mrs.  W.  M. 


Bag  after  bag  was  opened  and  each  one  was  ,  m  arry.  $12.50;  best  two  years  old— Mrs.  John 
properly  marked,  and  the  whole  car  looked  as  ^  Woltskill,  Sacramento.  $15;  second  best.  L.  J. 
if  it  had  been  properly  handled.  All  of  the  Rose,  $7.50;  best  one  )ear  oid-C.  L.  Fair,  Jr..  San 
different  gra'^es  had  been  bulked  and  the  sam-  Francisco,  $to;  second  best— C.  L.  Fair,  Jr..  San 
pies  drawn  from  them.  I  wish  you  to  give  the  i-ranriico,  $5;  best  colt  under  one  year— C.  Halver- 
gentleman  who  shipped  that  car  my  best  love.  [  son,  $10;  sfcjnd  besi--L  J.  Rose,  $5. 
I  would  like  to  make  his  acquaintance,  and  |  Families— B;st  thoroughbred  sire,  with  not 
when  I  die  I  will  remember  him.  He  is  the  less  than  five  of  his  colls,  all  thoroughbred— Mrs. 
only  man  who  ever  shipped  a  car  of  assorted  j  W.  M.  Marry,  $50;  best  thoroughbred  dam,  with  not 
fruit  from  California  that  came  up  to  samples,  less  than  two  of  her  colt=,  all  thoroughbred — C 
Don't  fail  lo  rempmber  me  to  him."  We  pub- i  Halverson,  $75;  best  stallion,  other  than  thorough- 
lish  this  for  two  or  three  reasons.  First,  it  j  bred,  with  no  less  than  five  of  his  c  ^Its,  open  to  all — 
shows  how  buyers  appreciate  fair  dealing;  sec- '  Den  man  &  McN-ar,  Petaluma,  $100;  best  dam  , 
ond,  it  shows  that  it  pays  to  sample  your  goods  ,  other  than  thoroughbred,  with  not  less  than  two  o 
fairly;  third,  it  shows  that  the  buyers  can  safely  her  colts — J.  L.  McCord,  Sacramento,  $75. 
praise  our  goods,  as  they  generally  do.  Oar 
fruitgrowers  will  always  find  it  to  their  advan- 
tage to  cure  and  handle  their  fruit  well  and 
pack  it  in  good  order,  and  then  buyers  can  af- 
ford to  speak  a  word  of  encouragement  to  the 
growi^is. 

Yuba. 


class  11— standard  trotters. 


Hop  Notes. — Wheatland  i^btir  Corners  :  Hop- 
picking  will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  Pick- 
ing was  finished  in  J  H.  Durst's  yard  Sept. 
14th,  an 4  the  other  yards  will  be  through  in 


Stallions. — Ross  S.,  best  four  years  o'd  and 
over — Mrs  Worth  Ober,  Sacramento,  $40;  Re- 
dondo,  second  b?st — Walter  Mavben,  S»vann.ih, 
$20;  Kebis,  best  three  year  old— W.  F.  Smi'h,  Sac- 
lamento.  I30;  Freckles,  second  best  Walter 
Mayben,  $15;  best  two  years  oM — C.  L  Fair,  Jr., 
$20;  second  be-.t— Mrs.  Worth  Goer.  $10;  best  one 
I  year  old — La  S  esta  Ranch,  Menlo  Park,  $15;  s';c- 
ond  best — William  lohnston,  Sacramento;  $7.50; 
,      ,    .       ,  ™,    ,  ,      •      -  i.  .    i  best  suckling  colt— Wi  liam  John-ton,  $10;  second 

about  ten  days     The  hops  are  turning  out  to  |  j  garra^her,  Sacramento,  $5;  b.st  gelding 

the  perfect  !-alisfaction  of  the  growers.    Hop- 1^.4  gjesta  Ranch  S20 

buyers  are  coming  in  thick  and  fast  They  are  mares,-  Bist  four  years  old  and  over,  with  suck- 
anxious  to  buy    but  cannot  satisfy  growers  |  jj  yj^j.^  r^^^j^  j      second  best-Wm. 

with  prices.  About  800  ba  es  have  been  ship-  ,  jognslon,  $20;  best  four  years  old  and  over-J.  L. 
ped  up  to  date  from  Wheatland.    In  next  issue  |  "McCord,  $3^;   second  bast- A,  L.  Hart,  Sacra- 


we  will  give  shipment  of  each  grower. 

ARIZONA. 

Crop  Summary.— Arizona  Weather  Service, 


mento,  $15;  best  three  years  old — Frank  Hays, 
Poplar,  l  ulare  county,  $30;  second  best — Mrs.  F. 
C.  S.Tlder,  Sacramento.  $15;  best  two  years  o!d-G. 
A.  Buckman,  S'craraento,  $20;  second  best — E  S. 


Sept.  12:    Crops  have  grown  well  during  the  Elkus,  Sutamento.  $10;  bestoneyearold— LaSiesta 
past  week  in  western  Arizona.    A  good  crop  of  Ranch,  $10;  second  best,  A.  L.  Hart,  $5;  best  suck- 
pumpkins  was  harvested  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  |  Hng  colt— Li  S  esta  Ranch, -$10;  second  b;st— Geo. 
Mohave.    In  the  vicinity  of  Yuma,  good  show-   Lassner,  Freeport,  $5. 
era  and  an  even  temperature  have  ministered  j 

to  the  growth  of  all  vegetaiion.    Lemons  and  |  class  hi  roadsters. 

oranges  are  ripening  well.  In  the  region  about  1  Stallions.— Best  (our  year  old  and  over — W. 
Pre-cott,  in  Yavapai  county,  «11  fruits  are  ripen- !  Mistin,  Sacramento,  Nutwood  Boy,  $40;  second 
ing  well,  No  rain  has  fallen  here  during  the  best— B  E.  Harris,  S.  F.,  Marvel,  $23;  best  Ihree 
week  and  range  grass  is  greatly  suffering  from  i  year  old— J.  M.  Caps,  Modesto,  Fal  Ma'one,  $30; 
drought,  and,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  sea-  |  second  best-  S.  Hogaboom,  Woodland,  John  Clay, 
son,  the  prospecis  for  a  good  growth  of  grass  :  $15;  best  two  year  old— H.  V.  Tranynhan,  Ar- 
for  winter  feed  are  discourag  ng,  as  it  is  feared  '  buckle,  $20;  second  best— T.  Bicklf  y,  Grimes,  $10; 
frost  is  soon  to  follow.  The  corn  crop  will  be  '  best  one  year  old— S.  Pick-tt,  Sacramento,  515: 
rather  light.  In  the  vicinity  of  Buckeye,  crops  ;  second  best— E.  M.  Leitch,  Sacramento,  $7.50;  best 
of  all  kinds  have  been  benefited  by  the  favor-  '  roadster  gelding— E  Oppenheim.  Sacramento,  $40; 
able  weather  of  the  past  week.  In  the  south-  I  second  best— Ras  Spu-geon,  Colusa,  $20 
em  part  of  Yavapai  county,  in  the  vicinity  of  I  Mare 
Farley's  Ciimp,  all  vegiHation  continues  to  suf-  |  *r°", 

fer  from  drought.    Feed  for  cattle  and  water  i  Harris,  .    ,  ^  ,        ,  .  j  v,   .  t 

have  never  been  known  to  be  so  scarce.  Cattle  °^er-Frank  Drake,  Val  ejo.  $30;  second  best-J. 
are  in  bad  condition.  In  the  vicinity  of  Wal-  ,  Terry,  S.cramento,  $15;  best  three  years  old-J 
nut  grove,  the  corn  crop  is  now  ripe.    Fruit  is  !  Y^'^T'  '''=°"fH    r~f  c  ' 

ripening  slowlv.    The  cutting  of  the  third  crop  ]  Modesto,  $15:  best  two  years  old- B.  E  Harris,  $20 

of  alfalfa  is  noW  progre..sing.  The  drought  con-  ^^<=°"'l  ^r,"^'  TUurn' 

tinues  in  the  vicinity  of  Payson  and  the  north-         yf^f,  i        r    F^^ennn  lisi 

.    e  rt'i  .       ol    1  •    u    •     •      4.    1  second  bes* — G  orge  Lassner,  rreeport,  >5,  best 

Pf  Stock  IS  beginning  to  ^  Sacramento.  $10; 

lail.  A  hard  winter  on  stock  is  expected.  Good   second  best-B.  E.  Harris,  San  Franci  c-.  $  = 


Mares.  —  Best  four  years  old  and  over,  with  suck- 
veg.Hation  continues  to  sul-  ,  ""s         ""^er  protest,  $40;  second  best- B.  E. 
Feed  for  cattle  and  water  Harris.  San  Francisco.  $20;  best  four  years  old  and 


rains  have  fallen  in  the  vicinity  of  Dudleyville  1 
and  surrounding  country,  and  grass  and  crops  ' 
are  looking  well.  Plenty  of  water  is  available 
for  irrigation.  In  the  volley  of  the  San  Pedro, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Grand  Central  mill,  the 
weather  has  been  more  favornble.  Light  show- 
ers of  rain  and  cloudy  weather  have  favored 


Be^t  four  year  old  roadster  mare — Ben  E.  Harris, 
San  Francisco. 

Second  be-t  four  year  old  roadster  mare — T. 
Waite,  Peikins. 

class  IV— CLEVELAND  BAYS  AND  FRENCH  COACH. 

Best  stallion,  four  year  old  and  over — H  Wi'.sey, 
the  growth  of  grass  and  all  kinds  of  crops.  '  Petalutia,  Nonpareil,  $20;  best  stallion  three  vear 
Cattle  are  beginning  to  look  better.  Grass  is  |  old  and  over— Holbert  &  Conger,  Los  Angeles,  $15. 
short  in  the  vicinity  of  Mt.  Huachuca,  ex-  Special  for  German  Coach. — Best  stallion 
cept  a  narrow  strip  along  the  San  Pedro,  |  four  years  old  and  over — A.  M.  Linnell.  Orange 
yet  the  prospects  for  lain  in  September  Vale,  $20;  best  stallion  three  years  and  over— Hoi 
seem  encouraging.  In  the  agiicultural  re- 
gion around  Calabasas,  late  crops  are  a  little 
backward  owing  to  the  recent  dry  weather,  and 


with  good  rains  on  will  make  only  light  crops. 
Corn  and  beans  have  been  benefited  by  light 
showers.  In  the  eastern  part  of  Cochise  countv, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Wilgus,  the  corn  and  alfalfa 
crops  are  greatly  suffering  from  drought.  The 
cattle  ranges  are  destitute  of  grass,  and  cattle 
will  die  unless  removed  to  other  ranges. 

NEVADA. 

California  &  Nevada  Creamery.— Virginia 
Enterprise:  The  California  &  Nevada  Creamery 
Co  ,  located  on  the  Newlands  ranch  in  Lyon 
county,  was  started  up  some  time  ago,  but  ow- 
ing to  a  hitch  in  the  machinery,  nothing  but 
cheese  had  been  manufactured.  The  creamery 
now  receives  about  2000  pounds  of  milk  daily 
from  the  Newlands  ranch  and  one-half  as  much 
from  the  Phillips  ranch  nearby.  It  has  a  ca- 
pacity of  20.000  pounds  daily,  and  has  the  largest 
plant  of  the  kind  on  the  coast.  D.  A.  Bender 
is  president  of  the  company,  T.  R.  Hofer  socre- 
tary  and  Gov.  Colcord  general  manager.  C.  E. 
Merrick  of  Grass  Valley,  Cal.,  has  rf  constructed 
the  machinery  and  put  everything  in  smooth, 
working  condition.  The  company  calculates  to 
furnish  nearly  all  of  Storey  county  with  deli- 
cious butter  at  a  reasonable  rate. 


bert  &  Conger,  Los  .Angeles,  $15. 

CLASS  v— carriage  teams. 
Best  matched  spin  carriage  horses,  owned  and 
used  as  such  by  one  p^rion— R.  B.  Hall,  Pleasant 
Grove,  silver  goblet  or  $75;  second  best — F.  H. 
Carson,  Lodi,  silver  goblet  or  $40. 

CLASS  VI  — ROADSTER  TEAMS. 

Best  double  team  roadsters  owned  and  used  as 
such  by  one  person — T.  B.  Gibbon,  Woodland 
silver  goblet  or  $50,  second  best — La  Siesta  ranch, 
silver  goblet  or  $30. 

CLASS  VII— HORSES  OF  ALL  WORK. 
STALLIONS. 

Best  four  years  old  and  over — J.  Heintz,  Sacra- 
mento, $40,  second  best.  B.  E.  Harris,  San  Fran- 
cisco, $20;  best  two  years  old— G.  Lassner,  Free- 
port,  $20;  second  best— Carson  &  Grffits,  Geyser- 
ville,  $[o;  best  one  year  old — Mrs.  A.  D.  Millar, 
Walsh's  Station,  $7.51;  best  under  one  year— G. 
Lassner,  Freepcrt,  $to;  second  best — Mrs.  W.  H. 
Hand,  Sacramento,  $5. 

Mares. — B  st  lour  years  old  and  over,  with  colt 
— J.  H'-iniz,  Sicramento,  $40;  second  best — T. 
Waite,  Perkins,  $20;  best  four  years  old  and  over — 
H.  L.  Miller,  Walsh,  $30;  second  best— A.  D. 
Miller,  Walsh,  $15;  best  three  years  old— A.  L. 
Hinds,  Oakland,  $10;  best  two  years  old — J.  H. 
Glide,  Sacramento,  $7.50;  best  one  year  old— T 
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Waite,  Perkins,  $s;  best  suckling  colt-G.  Lissner, 
Freeport,  $5. 

CLASS  VIII-  DRAFT  HORSES— NORMANS  AND 
PERCHERONS. 

Stallions.— Best  four  years  old  and  over- T. 
Skillman,  Petaluma,  $40;  Second  best— A.  M.  L'n- 
nell,  Orange  V^le,  $2d;  best  two  years  old— T. 
Skillman,  $10;  best  one  year  old— F.  B.  Chandler, 
E'raira,  $15;  second  best— Hopland  Stock  Farm, 
Hopland,  $7-50;  best  under  one  year— F.  B.  Chand- 
ler, $10;  second  best,  Hopland  Stock  Farm,  $5. 

Mares.— Best  four  years  old  and  over,  with  colt 
—Hopland  Stock  Farm.  $40;  second  best,  F.  B. 
Chandler,  $20;  best  four  years  old  and  over— T. 
Skillman.  $3^  second  best— Hopland  Stock  Farm, 
$15;  best  one  year  old— Hopland  Stock  Farm,  $5; 
best  suckling  colt— Hopland  Stock  Farm  $5. 

class   IX— SUFFOLK  PUNCH. 

Best  stallion  four  years  old  and  over— T.  Skill- 
man,  Petaluma,  $20;  best  three  years  old— T.  Skill- 
man,  $15;  best  two  years  old— T.  Skillman,  $10; 
best  mare  four  years  old  and  over— J.  E.  McDjnald, 
Carson,  $15;  best  two  years  old— J.  E.  McDjnald, 
Carson,  $7.51;  best  one  year  old— J.  E.  McDonald, 
Carson,  $5. 

CLASS  X- CLYDESDALES. 
Bist  stallion  four  years  and  over— D.-nraan  &  Mc- 
Near,  Petaluma,  $40;  second  best— C.  L.  Taylor, 
San  Francises,  $20;  best  three  years  old— Denman 
&  McNear,  Petaluma,  $30;  second  best— T.  A. 
Nufer,  Sonoma,  $15;  best  two  years  old— T.  A. 
Nufer,  $20;  second  best— Denman  &  McNear,  $to; 
best  one  year  old— I.  H.  Glide,  Secramento,  $7  50; 
best  suckling  colt— Djnman  &  McNear,  $5;  best 
mare  four  years  old  and  over,  with  colt— Denman  & 
McNear,  $40;  second  be.t— C.  L.  Taylor,  $20;  best 
three  years  old — Morgan  Hill,  San  Jose,  $30;  second 
best— Denman  &  McNear,  $15;  best  two  years  old— 
Denman  &  McNear,  $7.50;  best  one  year  old— C. 
L.  Taylor,  $to;  second  best— Denmm  &  McNear, 
$S;  best  suckling  filly— C.  L.  Taylor,  $10;  second 
best— Denraan  &  McNear,  $5. 

CLASS  XI -ENGLISH  SHIRES. 
Best  stallion  four  years  old  and  over— T.  Skill- 
man,  $40;  second  best— Parson  &  Griffi  h,  $20;  best 
three  years  old— Holbert  &  Conger,  $30;  second 
best— Parson  &  Griffith,  $15;  best  two  years  old- 
Parson  &  Griffiib,  $to;  best  mare  four  years  old  or 
over  with  colt — J.  T.  Whitney,  Rocklin,  $40;  sec- 
ond best— J.  M,  Madison,  Rocklin,  $20;  best  four 
years  old  without  colt—/.  T.  Whitney,  $30,  second 
best— J.  M.  Maddison,  $15;  best  suckling  colt— J.  T. 
Whitney,  f  10;  second  best— J.  M.  Maddison,  $5. 

CLASS  XII— DRAFT  HORSES  OTHER  THAN  THOSE 
CLASSIFIED. 

Stallions.  —  B  St  stallion  four  years  old  and 
over— J.  T.  Whitney,  Rocklin,  $40;  second  best— 
S.  N.  Sm:th,  Sycamore.  Colusa  county,  $20;  best 
two  years  old — R.  J.  Merkeley,  Sacramento,  $10; 
best  one  year  old— F.  W.  Midgley,  Sacramento,  $r5; 
second  best— J.  H.  Gilde,  Sacramento,  $7- 50;  best 
nnder  one  year— W.  S.  Wright,  Davisville,  $5. 

Mares.  —  Best  mare  four  years  old  and  over  with 
colt— J.  T.  Whitney,  $40;  second  best— J.  H.  Glide, 
I20;  best  four  years  old  without  colt — R.  J.  Merke- 
ley, $30;  second  bast— F.  W.  Midgley,  $15;  best 
three  years  old — F.  W.  Midgeley,  $25;  second  best, 
R.  J.  Merkeley,  $12.50;  best  two  years  old — J.  H. 
Glide,  $15;  second  best— R.  J.  Merkeley,  $7.50; 
best  one  year  old — J.  H.  Gilde,  $10;  second  best— 
Char'es  Sludaius,  Routiers,  $5;  best  suckling  fiUly — 
W.  H.  Harbell,  Compton,  $5;  to  the  staliion  mak- 
ing the  fastest  mile,  waking  gait,  to  wagon,  with 
one  ton  weight  exclusive  of  driver— Denman  &  Mc- 
Near, Petaluma,  $30;  second  best— T.  Skillman, 
Petaluma,  $15. 

CLA'S  XIII -saddle  horses. 

Best  saddle  horse,  mire  or  gelding — B.  E.  Harris, 
San  Francisco,  $20;  second  best — L.  D.  Droning, 
San  Jose,  $10. 

class  XIV— jacks,  jennies,  etc. 

Jacks. — Best  four  years  old  and  over— J.  R, 
Madden,  Dixon,  $40;  second  best— C.  Studarus. 
Routiers,  $20;  best  three  years  old— J.  D.  Rosen- 
berger.  Sites,  $15. 

Jennies. — Best  four  years  old  and  over — J.  D. 
Rosenb  rger,  $30;  second  best— C.  Studarus,  $25; 
best  three  years  old — C.  Studarus,  $15;  best  one 
year  old — C.  Studarus,  $5;  best  suckling — J.  D. 
Rosenberger,  $5, 

Mules. — Best  matched  span,  three  years  old  and 
over,  California  bred — C.  Siudarus,  $30. 

Cattle. 

thoroughbred  class. 

Bast  thoroughbred  steer  or  spayed  or  barren 
heifer  of  any  c'ass,  three  years  old  or  over — W.  B. 
Gibson,  Woodland,  $30. 

Graded  Class. — Bist  graded  steer  or  spayed  or 
barren  heifer,  three  years  old  and  over — W.  B.  Gib- 
son, $15. 

CLASS  I— DURHAMS. 

Bulls. — Best  three  years  old  and  over — J.  M. 
Grimes,  Dixon,  I40;  second  best — P.  H.  Murphy, 
Sacramento,  $20;  best  two  years  old — Heilbron 
Bros.,  Sacramento,  $30;  second  best — V.  E.  Hill, 
Hinford,  $15;  best  one  year  old — Heilbron  Bros., 
$20;  second  best-  -C.  Younger  &  Son,  Sin  Jose, 
$10;  best  bull  calf — Heilbron  Bros.,  $15;  second 
best — C.  Younger  &  Son,  $7.50. 

Cows  — Best  three  years  old  and  over — J.  M. 
Dixon,  $40;  second  best— J.  M.  Dixon,  $21;  best 
two  years  old  —J.  M.  Dixon,  $30;  second  best — 
Heilbron  Bros.,  $15;  bsst  one  year  old — Heilbron 
Bros,,  $20;  second  best— J,  M.  Dixon,  $10;  best 
heifer  calf — H-jilbron  Bros.,  $15;  second  best — C, 
Younger  &  Son,  $7.50. 

Herds.  — B:st  herd  of  thoroughbred  Durham  cat- 
tle, two  years  old  and  over,  to  consist  of  one  male 
and  four  females,  owned  by  one  person,  silver  pitch- 
er, or  cash— C.  Younger  &  Son,  $60;  best  young 
herd  of  thorouijhbred  Darham  cattle,  under  two 
years,  to  consist  of  one  male  and  four  females, 
owned  by  one  person,  silver  pitcher,  or  cash — Heil- 
bron Bros.,  $30. 

.SwKPi'STAKBS.  — B;st  bull,  any  age— Heilbron 
Bros.,  $65;  best  cow,  any  age— C.  Younger  &  Son, 
$75- 

CLASS   III— HEREFORDS. 

Bulls  —Best  three  years  old  and  over— H<'.ilbron 
Bros.,  iy>;  second  b:st— B  :ment  &  S)n,  Oakland, 
$ao;  bi-'Si  two  years  old— H  ilbron  B.os.,  $15;  best 


one  year  old— Heilbron  Bros.,  $10;  best  bull  calf — 
Heilbron  Bros.,  $7.50. 

Cows. — Best  three  years  old  and  over — Heilbron 
Bros.,  $40;  second  best— H ■'ilbron  Bros.,  $20;  best 
two  years  old— Hei  bron  B  os.,  $15;  best  one  year 
old — Heilbron  Bros.,  $10;  best  heiler  calf— Heilbron 
Bros.,  $7.50. 

Herds. — Best  herd  of  thoroughbred  Hereford 
cattle,  two  years  old  and  over,  to  consist  of  one 
one  male  and  four  females,  owned  by  one  person — 
Heilbron  Bros.,  silver  pitcher  or  $30;  best  young 
herd  of  thoroughbred  Hereford  cattle,  under  two 
years,  to  consist  of  one  male  and  four  females, 
owned  by  one  person — Heilbron  Bros,  silver  pitcher 
or  $15. 

Sweepstakes. — Best  bull,  any  age — Heilbron 
Bros.,  $60;  best  cow,  any  age — Heilbron  Bros.,  $60. 

class  IV— ANGUS  OR  GALLOWAYS. 

Bulls. —Best  three  years  old  and  over — W.  B, 
Gibson,  Woodland,  $20;  best  two  years  old — W.  B. 
Gibson,  Woodland,  $30;  second  best — Dr.  G.  M. 
Dixon,  Sacramento,  $15;  best  one  year  old,  W.  B. 
Gibson,  $20;  second  best — Dr.  G.  M.  D  xon,  $10; 
best  bull  calf — W.  B.  Gibson,  $15;  second  best,  Dr. 
G.  M.  D.xon,  $7  50. 

Cows. — B3St  three  years  old  and  over — W.  B. 
Gibson,  $40;  second  best — W.  B.  Gibson,  $20;  best 
two  years  old,  W.  B.  Gibson,  $30;  second  best — 
Dr.  G.  M.  D  xon,  $15;  best  one  year  old — Dr.  G. 
Dixon,  $2o;  second  best — W.  B.  Gibson,  $10;  best 
heifer  calf — Dr.  G.  M.  D.xon,  $15;  second  best, 
W.  B  G  bson,  $7.50. 

Herds. — B;st  herd  of  thoroughbred  Angus  or 
Galloway  cattle,  two  years  cH  and  over,  to  consist 
of  one  male  and  four  females,  owned  by  one  person, 
silver  pitcher  or  cash— W.  B.  Gibson,  $60;  best 
young  herd  of  thoroughbred  Angus  or  Galloway 
cattle,  under  two  years,  to  consist  of  one  male  and 
four  females,  owned  by  one  person,  silver  pitcher  or 
cash — W.  B.  Gibson,  $15. 

Sweepstakes.— Bist  bull,  any  age— Dr.  G.  M. 
Dixon,  $50;  best  cow,  any  age — W.  B.  Gibson,  $65. 

CLASS  VI— HOLSTr.IN,  OR  FRIESIAN. 

Bulls. — B^st  three  years  old  and  over— F.  H. 
Burke,  Menlo  Park,  $40;  second  best— T.  B.  Hall, 
Sacramento,  $20;  best  two  years  old— F.  H.  Burke, 
$15;  best  one  year  old,  T.  B.  Hall,  $20;  second 
best— F.  H  Burke,  $10;  best  bull  calf— F.  H. 
Burke,  $15;  Second  best — T.  B.  Hall,  $7  50. 

Cows. — Best  three  years  old  and  over — F.  H. 
Burke,  $40;  second  best — F.  H.  Burke,  $20;  best 
two  years  old — T.  B.  Hall,  $30;  second  best,  T,  B. 
Hall,  $15;  best  one  year  old — F.  H.  Burke,  $20; 
second  best,  T.  B.  Hall,  $10;  best  heifer  calf,  T.  B. 
Hall,  $10;  second  best — F.  H.  Burke,  $7.50. 

Sweepstakes. —  Best  bull,  any  age— F.  H. 
Burke,  Menlo  Park,  $6o;  best  cow,  any  age,  T.  B. 
Hall,  Sacramento,  $60. 

Herds.— Best  herd  of  thoroughbred  Holstein  or 
Friesian  cattle,  two  years  old  and  over,  to  consist  of 
one  male  and  four  females,  owned  by  one  person — 

F.  H.  Burke,  silver  pitcher  or  $60;  best  young  herd 
of  thoroughbred  Holstein  or  Friesian  cattle,  under 
two  years,  to  consist  of  one  male  and  four  females, 
owned  by  one  person — F.  H.  Burke,  silver  pitcher 
or  $30. 

CLASS  VII— jerseys  AND  GUERNSEYS. 

Bulls. — Best  three  years  and  over — Henry 
Pierce,  San  Francisco,  $40;  second  best — L.  M. 
Ecles,  San  Danias,  $20;  best  two  years  old — Henry 
Pierce,  $30;  second  best — W.  C.  Smith,  Florin,  $115; 
best  one  year  old — Henry  Pierce,  $10;  best  bull 
calf — P.  J.  Shields,  Sacramento,  $15;  second  best — 
Henry  Pierce;  $7.50. 

Cows.  — Best  three  years  old  and  over — Henry 
Pierce,  $40;  second  best — G.  D.  Campbell,  Peta- 
luma, $20;  best  t*o  years  old — Henry  Pierce,  $30; 
sacond  best — G.  D.  Campbell,  $15;  best  one  year 
old — Henry  Pierce,  $20;  second  best— G.  D.  Camp- 
bell, $[o;  best  heifer  calf — Henry  Pierce,  $15;  sec- 
ond best — Mrs.  E.  H.  Green,  Sacramento,  $7.50. 

Herds. — B;st  herd  of  thoroughbred  Jersey  or 
Guernsey  cattle,  two  years  old  and  over,  to  consist 
of  one  male  and  four  females,  owned  by  one  person 
— Henry  Pirrce,  silver  pitcher  or  $60;  best  young 
herd  of  thoroughbred  Jerseys  or  Guernsey  cat  le, 
under  two  years  cl  i,  to  consist  of  one  male  and  four 
females,  owned  by  one  person — G.  D.  Campbell, 
silver  pitcher  or  $30. 

Sweepstakes. —  Best  bull,  any  age — Henry 
Perce,  San  F.ancisco,  $70;  best  cow,  any _  age  — 
Henry  Pierce,  $80. 

Class  viii— ayrshires. 

Bulls.  — Best  three  years  old  and  over— G. 
Beraent  &  Son,  $4o;  second  best— H.  B.  Nichol'', 
Grass  Valley,  $20  ;  best  two  years  old— G.  Bement 
&  Son,  $15;  best  one  year  old — G.  Beraent  &  Son, 
$10;  best  bull  calf — G.  Bement  &  Son,  $7.50. 

Cows — Best  three  years  old  and  over — G  B-ment 
&  Son,  $40;  second  best — H.  B.  Nichols,  $20;  best 
two  years  old — G.  Bement  &  Son,  $30;  second  best 
— G.  Bement  &  Son,  $15;  best  one  ytar  old — H.  B. 
Nichols,  $20;  second  best— G.  Bement  &  Son,  $10; 
best  heifer  calf — H.  B.  Nichols,  $15;  second  best — 

G.  Bement  &  Son,  $7  50. 

Herds.  —  Best  herd  of  thoroughbred  Ayrshire  cat- 
tle, two  years  old  and  over,  to  consist  of  one  male 
and  four  females,  owned  by  one  person — G.  Bement 
&  Son,  silver  pitcher  or  cash,  $60;  best  young  herd 
of  thoroughbred  Aryshire  cattle,  under  two  years,  to 
consist  of  one  male  and  four  females,  owned  by  one 
person— G,  Bement  &  Son,  silver  pitcher  or  cash, 
$iS- 

Sweep.stakes  — Rest  bull,  any  age— G.  Bement 
&  Son,  O  ikland.  $60;  best  cow,  any  age — H.  B. 
Nichols,  Grass  Valley,  $50. 

CLASS  IX— HERD  SWEEPSTAKES. 

Beef  Breeds  — Best  herd,  to  consist  of  one  bull 
and  four  females  of  the  following  ages:  Four  years 
old  or  over,  three  years  old,  two  years  old,  one  year 
old — Dr.  G.  M.  Dixon,  Sacramento,  $130. 

Milk  Breeds.— B:st  herd,  to  consist  of  one  bull 
and  four  females  of  the  following  ages:  Four  years 
old  or  over,  three  years  old,  two  years  old,  one  year 
old — T.  B.  Hall,  Sacramento,  $130. 

Sheep. 

class  I— SPANISH  MERINO. 
Best  ram,  two  years  old  and  over— F.  BuUard, 
Davisv.lle,  $15;  second  best— F.  Bullard,  Davisville, 
III. 25;  best  three  ram  lambs-  F,  Bullard,  Davis- 
ville, $11.25;  best  pen  not  less  than  five  ewes,  two 
ye irs  old  and  over— F.  Ballard,  Davisville,  $1125; 
best  pen  not  less  than  five  ewes,  one  year  old  and 
under— F.  Bullard,  D  ivisville,  $11.25;  best  pen  of 


not  less  than  five  ewe  lambs — F.  Bullard,  Davis- 
ville, $11  25;  best  ram  and  five  of  his  lambs — F. 
Bullard,  $15. 

CLASS  II  — FRENCH  MERINO. 
Best  ram  two  years  old  and  over — J.  H.  Glide, 
Sacramento,  $15;  best  ram  one  year  old  and  under 
two  years— J.  H.  Glide,  $n  25;  best  three  ram 
lambs— J.  H.  Glide,  $[1.25;  best  pen  of  not  less 
than  five  ewes,  two  years  old  and  over— J.  H. 
Glide,  $11.25;  best  pen  of  not  less  than  five  ewes, 
one  year  old  and  under  two  years— J.  H.  Glide, 
$11.25;  best  pen  of  not  less  than  five  ewe  lambs — J. 
H.  Glide,  $11.25;  best  rain  and  five  of  his  lambs — 
J.  H.  Glide,  $11.25. 

CLASS  III — SOUTHDOWN. 

Best  ram,  any  age — G.  Beraent  &  Son,  Oakland, 
$10;  best  pen  ewes,  not  less  than  five,  of  any  age — 
G.  Bement  &  Son,  Oakland,  $io. 

CLASS  V— SHROPSHIRE, 

Best  ram,  any  age— J.  H.  Glide,  Sacramento,  $20; 
second  best — T.  B.  Hall,  Sacramento,  $10;  best  pen 
ewes,  not  less  than  five,  of  any  age — T.  B.  Hall, 
Sacramento,  $20;  second  best— J.  H.  Glide,  $10; 
best  ram  and  five  of  his  lambs — T.  B.  Hall,  $20; 
second  best — J.  H.  Glide,  $10;  best  three  ram  lambs 
— J.  H.  Glide,  $11.25;  l^sst  pen  of  not  less  than  five 
ewe  lambs— T.  B.  Hall,  $22  50;  second  best— J.  H. 
Glide,  $11.25, 

SPECIAL— PERSIAN  SHEEP. 

Best  ram,  two  years  old  and  over — C.  P,  Btilty, 
San  Jose,  $10;  best  ram,  one  year  old  and  under 
two  years — C.  P.  Bailey,  $to;  best  ewe,  two  years 
old  and  over — C.  P.  Bailey,  $5;  best  pair  of  lambs — 
C.  P.  Bailey,  $5. 

SWEEPSTAKES 

Best  raerin')  ram  and  five  of  his  lambs — F.  Bullard, 
Woodland,  $36;  best  ram,  other  than  merino,  and 
five  of  his  lambs— J.  H.  Glide,  $26. 

An  {ora  Goats. 

THOROUGHBREDS.  — Best  buck  two  years  old  and 
over — C.  P.  Bailey,  San  Jose,  $25;  second  best — 
Isaac  Lee,  Florin,  $12.50;  best  buck  under  two 
years — C.  P.  Bailey,  $15;  best  pen  of  not  less  than 
three  does,  two  years  old  and  over — C.  P.  Biiley, 
$25;  second  best — Isaac  Lee,  $12.50;  best  pen  of 
not  less  than  three  does,  under  two  years— C.  P. 
Bailey,  $15;  second  best — Isaac  Lee,  $7.50. 

Graded. — Best  pen  of  not  less  than  three  does, 
two  years  and  over — Lraac  Lee,  $5. 

Herds.  — Best  herd  of  not  less  than  ten,  of  any 
age  or  breed — C.  P.  Bailey,  $30;  second  best— Isaac 
Lee,  $15. 

Swine. 

CLASS  I— BERKSHIRE. 

Best  boar  two  years  old  and  over — C.  C.  Perkins, 
Perkins,  $20;  second  best — Alfred  Seale,  Mayfield, 
$10;  best  boar  one  year  old  and  under  two  years — J. 
E.  Lucas,  San  Rafael,  $15;  second  best— Sessions 
&  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  $7.50;  best  boar  s^x  months 
old  and  under  one  year — P.  H.  Murphy,  Brighton, 
$[o;  second  best — Sessions  &  Co.,  $5;  best  breeding 
sow  two  years  old  and  over — J.  E.  Lucas,  $20; 
second  best— Sessions  &  Co.,  $10;  best  sow  one  year 
old  and  under  two  years — A.  Seale,  $15;  second 
bi St— Sessions  &  Co.,  $7.50;  best  sow  six  months 
old  and  under  one  year — Sessions  &  Co. ,  $ro;  second 
best — P.  H.  Murphy,  $5;  best  sow  and  six  pigs 
under  three  months — J.  E.  I^ucas,  $20;  second  best, 
T.  Waite,  Perkins,  $10;  best  pa  r  of  pigs  under  six 
months— T.  Waite,  Perkins,  $15;  second  best — A, 
Seale,  $7.50. 

Best  Berkshire  boar — T.  Waite,  Perkin?. 

Best  Berkshire  sow — J.  E.  Lucas,  San  Rafael. 

Best  pen  of  pigs  under  six  months — Alfred  Seale, 
Mayfield. 

Best  family — Alfred  Seale,  Mayfield. 

CLASS  II— ESSEX, 

Best  boar  two  years  old  and  over — G.  Bement  & 
Son,  Oakland,  $10;  best  boar  six  months  old  and 
under  one  year — G.  Bement  &  Son,  $5;  best  sow 
two  years  old  and  over — G.  Bement  &  Son,  $io; 
best  sow  and  six  pigs  under  six  months — G.  Bement 
&  Son,  $5;  best  pair  of  pigs  under  six  months — Geo. 
Bement  &  Son,  $7  50. 

CLASS  SWEEPSTAKES. 

Best  boar  of  any  age — Geo.  Bement  &  Son,  $12; 
best  sow  of  any  size— Geo.  Bement  &  Sjn,  $12. 

CLASS  III  — POLAND  CHINA. 


SPECIAL— SMALL  YORKSHIRE. 
Best  boar  two  years  old  and  over — M.  L.  Ecles, 
Los  Angeles,  $10;  best  baar  six  months  old — M.  L. 
Ecles,  $7.50;  best  sow  two  years  old  and  over — M. 
L.  Ecles,  $to;  best  sow  six  months  old — M.  L. 
Ecles,  $5;  best  sow  and  six  pigs  under  three  months 
old — M.  L,  Ecles,  $ro;  best  pair  of  pigs  under  six 
months  old — M.  L.  Ecles,  $7.50. 

Poultry. 

dark  brahmas. 
Best  cock  and  hen— E.  H.  Freeman,  San  Jose,  $3; 
best  cockerel  and  pullet — E.  H.  Freeman,  San  Jose, 
$3;  best  breeding  pen,  to  consist  of  one  male  and 
lour  females — E.  Pi,  Freeman,  San  Jose,  $5. 

BUFF  COCHINS. 
Best  cock  and  hen — G.  H.  Crowlry,  San  Fran- 
cisco, $3;  best  cockerel  and  pullet — G.  H.  Crowley, 
San  Franc'sco,  $3;  best  breeding  pen,  to  consist  of 
one  jnale  and  four  females — G.  H.  Crowley,  San 
Francisco,  $10. 


CLIMAX 

DISC  HARROWS 


Cuts  from  4  to  12  feet. 
Uses  2  to  4  horses. 
Has  8  to  24  discs. 
Weighs  300  to  745  lbs. 
Costs  $37.50  to  $95.00. 


Seeders  furnished  if  wanted 
Costs  from  $20.00  to  $35.00-. 


Thoroughly  pulverizes  the  solL 
Thoroughly  covers  grain. 


Hundreds  in  use 
On  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Write  us  for  particulars. 


PARTRIDGE  COCHINS. 

Best  cock  and  hen — E.  H.  Freeman,  $3;  best 
breeding  pen,  to  consist  of  one  male  and  four 
females — E.  H.  Freeman,  $10. 


(Coutinued  on  page  260  ) 


Best  boar  two  years  old  and  over — P.  H.  Murphy, 
Brighton,  $20;  second  best — f.  Melvin,  Davisville, 
$10;  best  boar  one  year  old  and  under  two  years — 
J.  Melvin,  $15;  second  best — P.  H.  Murphy,  $7  50; 
best  boar  six  months  and  under  one  year — J-  Mel- 
vin, $io;  second  best — P.  H.  Murphy,  $5;  best  sow 
two  years  old  and  over— P,  H.  Murphy,  $20;  second 
best — J.  Melvin,  $10;  best  sow  one  year  old  and 
under  two  years — P.  H.  Murphy,  $15;  second  best — 

J.  Melvin,  $7.50;  best  sow  six  months  and  under  Adapted  tO  Orchard, 
one  year — J.  Melvin,  $10;  second  best — P.  H.  Mur- 
phy, $5;  best  sow  and  six  pigs— J.  Melvin,  $to;  Adapted  tO  Vineyard, 
best  pair  of  pigs  under  six  months — J.  Melvin,  $15; 

second  best— P.  H.  Murphy,  $7.50.  Adapted  to  general  work. 
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Information 

FOI? 

Settlers! 


The  advantages  of  good  soil  and  plenty  of  aun,  which  occur  in  the  Kern 
Valley,  would  have  been  of  little  avail  but  for  the  third  and  all-important 
one  of  an  abundance  of  water  from  never-failing  sources. 

Through  300  miles  of  main  canals,  and  1,100  miles  of  laterals,  the  great  Kern 
river  furnishes  enough  moisture  to  slake  the  thirst  of  the  400,000  acres  al- 
ready referred  to. 

LDrought  is  out  of  the  question. 

The  system  has  been  constructed  in  the  most  careful  and  scientific  manner. 
Some  of  the  canals  are  125  feet  wide  and  six  feet  deep. 


T^he  members  of  the  Kern  County  Land  Company  have  a  national  reputa- 
tion for  wealth,  business  and  financial  ability.  These  factH  set  the  matter  of 
reliability  at  rest.   The  company's  capital  stock  is  $10,000,000. 

They  have  400,000  acres  of  arable,  irrigable  lands  upon  which  the  sun  shines 
almost  constantly;  and  their  enormous  irrigation  system  renders  them  in- 
dependent of  the  annual  rainfall. 

A  clear  title;  rotation,  variety  and  certainty  of  crops;  easy  terms;  availability 
to  persons  in  moderate  circumstances;  ground  ready  for  the  plow — no  stones 
nor  thistles;  good  society;  schools;  churches,  etc.,  are  a  few  notable  attractions 
of  this  region  of  country. 


For 

Further 
Particulars 
Address 

Kern  County 
Land  Company. 

S.  W.  PERQUSSON, 
Bakersfleld,       -      -      .  CaliforDia 


K.ern  is  the  largest  county  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  It  has  the  finest 
climate  for  curing  and  drying  fruits,  etc. 

The  400,000-acre  territory  of  the  Kern  County  Land  Company  is  the  pick 
of  the  county. 

I  ts  area  is  5,184,000  acres. 

H  as  the  largest  irrigation  system  in  America. 

The  home  of  the  peach,  French  prune,  pear  and  raisin  grape. 

Planting  and  harvesting  can  be  carried  on  every  month  in  the  year. 

N  o  rocks,  hills  or  stumps  on  the  land, 

A  failure  of  crops  is  unknown  on  irrigated  lands. 

K.ern  county  fruits  take  the  first  prize  at  the  State  Fair. 

Land  can  be  made  to  pay  for  itself  in  less  than  three  years. 

(jrows  more  alfalfa  than  any  other  county  in  California. 


Here  We  Are  Again,  Bigger  Than  Ever. 

SAVE  MONEY 


BY 


Prices  that  are  Flood- 
ing us  with  Orders. 

ALL  OUR  GOODS  QUARANTEED 
FOR  OHE  YEAR. 


CARTS,  from  $14  to  $23. 

ROAD  WAGONS,  from  $39 
to  $98, 

BU6S1ES,  from  $69  to  $90. 

SURI!iEUrom$129to$179. 

SPRING  WAGONS,  ail  prim. 

HARNESS,  from  $7  np 


WE  MAKE  JHEM. 


No.  90.    IJ  SUel  Axle  and  Tiro.   Price,  $88.00.   B -dy  7  ft ,  by  2  It.  10  in  ,  by  9i  in.    Two  Seats. 


No.  98.   IJ  Ax'e  and  Tire.    Tliree  Beats  game  at  96.    Body  8  ft.  4  in.,  by  3  ft  ,  by  9  In.    Price,  $1 1 6.00. 


Write  for  Catalogns  Before  Baying 
Elsewhere. 


WE  SHIP  EVERYWHERE. 

CALIFORNIA  WAGON  &  CARRIAGE  CO.,  36^  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

THE  JONES  5-TON  WAGON  SCALE. 

Price  $66,  Delivered  .A  nywhera  In  the 
Voited  States. 

These  Scales  ba-e  STEEL  BEARINGS.  Not  Wood— 

BEAR  THIS  IN  MIND. 
From  25  to  60  per  cent  cheaper  ttian  any  other 
Socles  of  lii^e  quality.    Ail  sizes  and  Idnds 
of  Scales  always  in  stock. 

Truman, Hooker  &  Co.,  San  Francisco, 


MPROVED  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

TOOL  COMPANY 

HEADQUARTERS  FOB 

Machinery   and  Information 
for  Irrigating  Plants 
of  All  Sizes. 

ESTIMATKS  OHKERFVLLT 
FURNISHED. 

Address  Works,  Flrst  &  Stevenson  Sts, 

SAN  FBANOISCO  OAL.. 

Send  or  book'ahowing  cheap  Irrl^ration,  mailed 
free. 


Send  lor  Price  Lilts 

OF  GUNS 
And  all  Articles  used 
by  Hunters  and 
Anglers. 


GUNS  SENT  ON 
TRIAL. 

OLD  GDNS  TAKEN 
IN  EXCHANGE. 


[X1.E>'\7'Z3,  525  KEARNY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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JIIhE  PE^OJVIE  QlRebE. 
Poem  by  Whittier. 

"  It  may  not  be  our  lot  to  wield 
The  sickle  in  the  ripened  field; 
Nor  ours  to  hear,  on  summer  eves, 
The  reapers'  song  among  the  sheaves. 

"  Yel  where  our  duty's  task  is  wrought 
In  unison  wiih  God's  great  thought. 
The  near  and  future  blend  in  one, 
And  whatsoe'er  is  willed,  is  done. 

"  And  ours  the  grateful  service  whence 
Comes,  day  by  day,  the  recompense, 
The  hope,  the  trust,  the  purpose  stayed, 
The  fountain  and  the  noonday  shade. 

"  And  were  this  life  the  utmost  span. 
The  only  end  and  aim  of  man. 
Better  the  toil  of  fields  like  the^e 
Than  waking  dream  and  slothful  ease. 

"  But  life,  though  falling  like  our  grain, 
L  ke  that  revives  and  springs  aga'n; 
And,  early  called,  how  blest  are  they 
Who  wait  in  heaven  their  harvest  day." 

The  Broken  Wing. 

I  walked  in  the  woodland  meadows, 

Where  sweet  the  thrushes  sing, 
And  I  found  on  a  bed  of  mosses 

A  bird  with  a  broken  wing. 
I  healed  the  wound,  and  each  morning 

It  sang  iis  old,  sweet  strain. 
But  the  bird  with  the  broken  pinion 

Never  soared  as  high  again.' 

I  found  a  youth,  life-broken 

By  sin's  seductive  art, 
And  touchpd  with  Christ-like  pity, 

I  took  him  to  my  heart. 
He  lived  with  a  noble  puroose, 

And  struggled  not  in  vain; 
But  the  soul  with  a  broken  pinion 

Never  soars  as  high  again. 

But  the  bird  with  a  broken  pinion 

Kept  another  from  the  snare. 
And  the  life  thit  sin  had  stricken 

Raised  another  from  despair. 
Each  loss  had  its  compensation; 

There  were  healings  for  each  pain; 
But  the  bird  with  the  broken  pinion 

Never  soars  as  high  again. 

— Anon. 


Annt  Hannahran. 

Written  for  the  Rural  Press  by  Katherina  Bryant 

NobAN. 

Aunt  Hannahran  Stebbins  rocked  herself 

comfortably  in  a  small  old-fashioned  rocker 

by  the  western  window.    Her  fingers  flew 

swiftly  round  a  stocking  of  homespun  blue 

K«.iij'Aio^'  ci*.tai'csasi:'«iri!r''/1-.<;i>  v.n'"i.  ■' 
yarn,  wtine  tnc  ntStliCb  cucivt.^  _..m..  ^.y  and 

sent  forth  flashes  of  brightness  that  were 
an  entertaining  homily  on  her  industry  to  a 
istening  ear  and  a  romantic  eye.  Aunt 
Hannahran's  glasses,  glinted  with  rainbow 
tints,  caught  from  those  western  heavens 
which  lay  so  far  beyond  the  bare  brown 
elms  standing  in  the  yard,  like  the  trouble 
and  sorrow  ever  standing  'twixt  earth  and 
heaven.  Mayhap  some  thought  of  this  was 
in  her  mind  as  she  placidly  gazed  at  them; 
still  those  busy,  noisy  needles  never  rested 
in  the  mad  and  merry  race  they  were  en- 
gaged in  for  an  instant. 

Aunt  Hannahran  was  a  woman  of  forty 
or  thereabout,  but  she  looked  older  than 
that  by  a  number  of  years,  and  her  dark, 
faded-looking  eyes  and  her  high,  broad 
forehead  were  crowned  with  an  abundance 
of  silvery  grav  hair.  She  wore  it  brushed 
tightly  back,  showing  three  deep  lines  in  her 
white  brow — marks  which  the  hand  of  time 
had  set  there  and  aggravating  the  crows' 
feet  at  the  corners  of  her  eyes  into  greater 
prominence.  A  less  rigid  style  might  have 
subdued  and  softened  the  contour  of  her 
face,  but  Aunt  Hannahran  was  unmindful  of 
any  frivolous  details  and  was  prone  to  deal 
with  the  stern  realities  of  life.  This  self- 
same living-room  of  the  Stebbin's  household 
was  a  refuge  for  the  young  folks  of  Denham, 
who  always  flocked  to  Aunt  Hannahran 
sure  of  sympathy  and  much  good  counsel 
whenever  the  troubles  of  life  became  burden- 
some to  their  young  souls.  She  settled 
lovers'  quarrels  in  an  edifying  way,  and  she 
may  have  enjoyed  the  prestige  she  held  all 
the  more  keenly  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
her  husband,  Hezekiah  Stebbins,  frowned 
upon  her  popularity. 

"The  course  of  true  love  never  runs 
smooth,"  said  Elsie  Dinnock,  the  tinsmith's 
daughter,  once  upon  a  time  when  she  had 
quarreled  with  Nat  Parsons. 

"  Law,  child,  nothin'  runs  smooth  any 
way;  nothin'  ever  has  since  Adam  and  Eve 
went  out,  hand  in  hand,  from  the  beautiful 
gardin'  of  Eden.  Now,  what  have  you 
been  a  sayin  to  Nathaniel,  Elsie  Dinnock  ?" 
Aunt  Hannahran  asked,  looking  at  the  tear- 
stained,  angry  little  face  belonging  to  the 
small  body  on  the  settle  beside  the  big  fire- 
place, where  the  great  knobs  of  shining  brass 
stood,  listening,  silent  witnesses,  seemingly 
eager  to  drink  in  all  the  stray  gossip  of 
Denham. 


"Nat—" 

"  What  did  you  say  to  Nathaniel  ?"  Aunt 
Hannahran  interrupted  quickly,  speaking 
each  word  with  a  deliberateness  that  brought 
the  delinquent  to  a  sense  of  her  delin- 
quencies, and  hers  alone. 

"  Well,  Melissa  Hopkins  she  told—" 
"  Yes,  and  Melissa  Hopkins  has  been  a 
throwin'  herself  and  her  pa's  dollars  and  her 
pa's  acres  at  Nathaniel  for  three  year  back, 
to  my  certain  knowledge,  and  Melissa  ain't 
got  him  \et.  I  Hare  say  she  will  though," 
continued  Atmt  Hannahran,  meditatively 
and  calmly,  "  Melissa  is  a  likely  enough 
girl." 

"  Oh,  Aunt  H  innahran,  don't  say  that! 
I  know  I  was  real  hateful,  and  I  'spose  Nat 
does  think  I'll  make  his  life  a  burden.  I 
get  so  mad,  and  Melissa  always  stirs  up 
every  bit  of  baf^ness  in  me,  and  then  I  just 
do  or  say  anything  to  shock  Nat.  Nat's  so 
good  and  so  stupid  I  can't  help  quarreling 
with  him  !" 

"Well,  I  guess  Melissa  won't  get  Nat 
this  year,  but  you  must  be  more  careful, 
Elsie.  Yru  don't  bear  (he  troubles  we  all 
hev  to  bear  in  a  Christian  sperit,"  and  so 
Elsie  went  home  comforted. 

The  next  evening,  Aunt  Hannahran  looked 
at  Nat  as  he  sat  stiffly  on  this  self-same 
settle,  holdin?  his  hat  in  his  hand.  His 
hair  was  brushed  back  smartly,  and  plastered 
down  over  his  ears  in  a  vain  endeavor  to 
make  it  stay  put,  and  he  evidently  ex- 
pected a  sfrmon  and  waited  uneasily  for  it 
to  begin. 

"  How's  the  cider  gittin'  on,  Nathaniel  ?" 
she  asked  in  a  business-like  tone,  looking  at 
him  from  over  the  top  of  her  glasses. 

"  Tolerable"  he  answered  hriskly  with  a 
relieved  accent,  and  his  face  suddenly  as- 
sumed an  easier  expression.  Aunt  Hannah- 
ran was  not  going  to  lecture  him  after  all. 

"Seen  Melissa  Hopkins  lately?"  She 
went  on  in  a  reassuring  and  confidential 
way.  I  want  to  see  Melissa.  She's  a  likely 
gal  and  I  hear  she's  learned  a  new  em- 
broidery stitch.  She's  smart  !"  said  Aunt 
Hannahran  meditatively  as  she  care'uUy 
picked  up  a  dropped  stitch  in  her  knitting 
work,  "She'll  make  a  good  wife  and  the 
man  who  steps  in  and  takes  her  oflf'n  her 
pa's  hands  'U  be  a  lucky  one.  She  can  fix 
up  a  parlor  spick-spark  too,  'n  I  fiilv-^  its 
t'me  she  was  agoin'  ofr-rT-jV^  roust  be  twenty 
if  she's  a  day." 

All  this  time,  N?V's  face  was  getting  red- 
der and  redri-^/  He  shuffled  his  huge  feet 
and  t-^^jig^j  y,ig  jjat  in  his  big,  red  hands, 
and  looked  as  if  he  hea'tily  wished  he  had 
never  come  at  all,  yet  he  was  as  powerless 
to  go  as  he  had  been  to  resist  the  summons 
Aunt  Hannahran  had  managed  to  adroitly 
send  him.  Just  the  fact  that  Elsie  Dinnock 
had  been  to  see  her,  was  enough  to  put  him 
in  torture  until  he  was  on  the  road  to  this 
refuge  of  all  lovers.  He  wanted  Aunt  Han- 
nahran to  know  that  he  loved  Elsie  Dinnock 
and  now  to  hear  her  run  on  about  Melissa 
was  maddening.  Cold  chills  raced  up  and 
down  his  back  and  he  starred  as  if  he  was 
shot  when  she  suddenly  said: 

"You  ought  to  be  a  settlin'  down,  Nathan- 
iel. Now  why  don't  you  try  for  Melissa  ? 
It  'ud  be  a  good  thing  for  ye." 

I  don't  carft  for  Melissa,  Aunt  Hannah- 
ran. Since  Elsie  has  quarreled  with  me  I 
don't  care  about  anything.  I  guess  I'll  go 
away"  he  gulped  out. 

"  Ho  !"  said  Aunt  Hannahran.  She  laid 
down  her  knitting  work  at  this  juncture 
and  pushed  her  glasses  up  on  the  top  of  her 
head.  "  I  guess  Elsie  likes  you  but  she  is 
quick-tempered,  and  you  know  the  Din- 
nock's  a'nt  wealthy;  mebbe  she's  jealous  of 
Melissa.  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do,  Nathan- 
iel. I'll  find  out.  Elsie  is  a  mighty  good 
gal  an'  you're  no  need  to  look  out  for  a  rich 
wife,  seein'  you're  an  only  son,  though  it's 
nice  to  have  some  one  round  who  can  fix 
up  a  parlor  nice  and  spic-spac,  and  I  a'nt  no 
hand  at  that  'n  I  don'  know  as  Elsie  is.  ' 

"Oh,  Aunt  Hannahran,  if  you'd  only  fix  it 
up  with  Elsie,''  Nat  said,  gulping  down  his 
emotion,  "  I,d  do  anything.  I  don't  know 
how  to  take  her  right,  but  I  don't  care  for 
any  other  giil." 

Of  course.  Aunt  Hannahran  "  fixed  it," 
and  the  wedding  bells  soon  chimed  sweetly 
for  Elsie  and  Nathaniel,  at  least  in  their 
hearts.  Weddings  in  church  were  not  the 
fashion  in  plain-going  puritan  Denham,  and 
after  this  fashion  the  oracle  ruled  in  a  royal 
way. 

To  come  back  to  the  evening  our  story 
opens,  which  was  destined  to  be  a  never- 
forgotten  one  in  the  family  history,  Hezekiah 
Stebbins  went  by  the  window  once  or  twice 
and  walked  directly  between  the  elms  and 
the  house  with  all  his  usual  briskness.  There 
was  an  old-fashioned  escritoire  bes'de  the 
window,  and  before  it,  just  where  she,  too, 
had  a  full  view  of  the  trees  and  sky,  sat  a 
young  girl.  A  slight  frown  rose  upon  her 
fair  face  as  this  shadow  crossed  the  prospect. 


but  she  bent  to  her  work  with  greater  studi- 

ousness. 

She  had  indeed  the  fair,  clear  skin  only 
seen  in  women  with  dark  hair  and  eyes,  and 
her  print  gown  fitted  a  figure  that  was 
slender  and  slim  with  an  unlooked-for  nicety, 
Uncle  Stebbins  was  a  short,  thick-set  man 
with  iron-gray  hair  and  a  close-trimmed, 
bristly  beard,  and  he  was  never  satisfied 
with  anything  that  anybody  did,  always  ex- 
cepting Hezekiah  Stebbins. 

The  ledger  at  which  she  labored  was  kept 
for  the  most  part  in  a  neat,  schoolgirl,  copy- 
like hand,  but  there  were  some  pages  done 
in  a  crabbed  style,  and  if  the  handwriting  is 
really  an  index  of  the  character,  then  those 
symbols  dwarfed  and  stunted  and  irregular 
were  not  a  prepossessing  indication  of  the 
amiability  of  temperament  or  the  size  of  soul 
of  Hezekiah  Stebbins  Be  that  as  it  may, 
there  they  stood  to  m^rk  the  progress  of 
events,  and  Carrie  Defarge  stumbled  over 
them  filled  with  impatience  and  vexation. 
It  grew  slightly  dark  and  Aunt  Hannahian 
went  to  sleep. 

Carrie  sat  alternately  watching  her  and 
the  fast  growing  twilight,  as  she  nodded, 
woke  with  a  start,  knit  a  bit  and  then 
dczed  off  sgain  until  she  was  sound  asleep. 

Suddenly,  the  outside  door  opened  and 
some  one  came  quickly  through  the  outer 
kitchen  and  hastily  lifted  the  latch  of  the 
room  they  sat  in.  Both  women  faced  the 
door.  Aunt  Hannahran  pushed  her  spec- 
tacles up  and  stared  at  the  man  who  stood 
there  gasping  and  breathing  in  agony  in  the 
vain  effort  to  control  his  voice.  Elsie  looked 
at  him  steadily  a  moment,  and  her  skin 
grew  darker  and  her  lips  set  themselves  in 
a  firm,  straight  line.  Then  she  went  up  to 
the  man  and  put  her  hand  on  his  harm. 
"  What  is  if,  Jabez  ?  What's  the  matter  ? " 
"  Mr.  Stebbins — Cxiar,"  gasped  Jabez. 
Without  a  word  she  took  her  hand  off  from 
his  shoulder  and  ran  to  the  barnyard.  It 
was  so  dark  she  could  hardly  distinguish 
anythirg  in  the  corners  where  the  deep 
shadows  lay,  but  she  thought  she  descried 
something  that  might  be  uncle  near  a  rough 
pile  of  logs  at  one  side  of  the  barn,  still  she 
was  unable  to  determine  that  it  was  Uncle 
Stebbins.  Caesar  was  a  valuable  bull  of 
Devonshire  stock  and  was  usually  easily 
enough  haudLed,  but  now  he  seemed  quite 
mad  with  rage,  and  ht  tore  about  the  barn- 
yard like  a  demon  possessed  with  a  lurious 
longing  to  destroy  the  whole  universe.  There 
was  no  one  to  help!  The  nearest  neighbor 
lived  a  mile  away  and  Jabez  was  paralyzed 
with  fright,  but  Carrie  suddenly  remembered 
the  lane  that  led  down  to  the  wood  and  she 
determined  to  lure  Caesar  into  it.  Once  he 
was  in  the  lane  and  the  bars  up  behind  him 
her  uncle  would  be  safe  from  his  fury. 

It  was  a  dangerous  undertaking,  as  she 
had  a  high,  rough  fence  to  climb  over,  and 
when  the  bars  were  down  her  life  depended 
upon  her  luck  in  climbing  back  quick 
enough  to  escape  those  treacherous  horns, 
but  these  ideas  were  mere  flashes  across  her 
brain;  scintillating  sparks  that  hardly  made 
an  impression  before  the  bars  were  down 
and  she  was  climbing  back.  Her  skirts 
caught  and  her  hands  were  torn  with  the 
roughness,  but  she  knew  Caesar  had  hi*ard 
her  and  she  had  seen  those  glaring  eyeballs 
searching  out  the  intruder,  and  now  she 
felt  his  hot  breath  on  her  neck;  her  teeth 
chattered  like  castanets,  and  for  a  moment 
she  felt  as  if  she  must  let  go,  but  by  a  su- 
preme effort  of  will  she  swung  herself  over 
and  stood  on  the  other  side  and  confronted 
the  animal. 

She  was  just  in  time,  and  running  along 
toward  the  wood,  thus  inviting  Caesar  to  a 
friendly  race,  she  shouted  back  to  Jabez  and 
ordered  him  to  put  up  ihe  bars  quick.  Caesar 
needed  just  this  little  friendly  start  toward 
the  wood  to  remind  him  of  the  delights  of 
freedom  which  civilization  and  imprison- 
ment had  hi'herto  denied  him,  and  he  set 
f  ff  at  a  mad  gallop,  so  the  thing  was  done 
and  quickly,  too. 

Uncle  Hezekiah  Stebbins  lay  torn  and 
bleeding  by  the  logs  which  had  sheltered 
him  ftom  Caesar's  fury.  Aunt  Hannahran 
mutely  assisted  Jabez  and  Carrie  in  moving 
him  onto  the  old  door  that  Jabez  had 
wrenched  off  its  hinges,  and  they  started  for 
the  house  without  a  word;  words  seemed 
useless,  it  was  necessary  to  act.  The  stars 
were  out  now  and  Carrie  always  remember- 
ed seeing  one  star  far  away  to  the  east, 
blinking  and  winking  and  seemingly  holding 
out  hope  to  a  heart  bursting  with  anxiety 
and  excitement.  This  bright  harbinger 
steadied  her  and  nerved  her  for  the  struggle 
with  death  which  was  before  therh.  He 
stalked  grimly  by  the  side  and  went  into  the 
door  along  with  them  and  their  senseless 
burden. 

They  carried  him  in  through  both  kitchens, 
across  the  sittingroom  and  gently  laid  him 
upon  his  own  bed.  It  was  a  small  room, 
directly  off  this  larger  one,  at  one  end  of  the 
house.  Carrie  brought  water  and  towels  and 


liniments  and  bandages,  hartshorn  and 
brandy,  while  the  others  worked. 

"  He  breathes  yet;  I  feel  his  heart  beat! 
Jabez  said,  softly.  I'll  have  Dr.  Rider  here 
soon's  as  I  can  find  him.  I'll  send  the 
Goodwin's  up 's  I  go  alorg. 

When  Doctor  Rider  walked  into  the 
kitchen,  Mrs.  Goodwin  sat  in  the  little 
rocking-chair,  and  judging  by  the  looks  of 
her  face  she  was  in  a  sorrowful,  brooding 
mood.  Pa  Goodwin  held  the  tongs  in  his 
hand  as  if  to  relieve  his  feelings  by  a  s'rict 
attention  to  the  burning  brands  in  the  fire- 
place before  him,  and  those  same  great 
brass  knobs  winked  silently  at  him  as  he 
sat  there.  This  was  something  like  !  This 
was  worth  talking  about  !  Pa  Goodwin  got 
up  and  put  the  tongs  carefully  to  one  side, 
along  wiih  the  shovel,  before  he  shook 
hands  solemnly  with  Diictor  Rider. 

"  How's  the  patient .'' '  the  latter  asked  in 
a  brusk  tone  of  voice  calculated  to  express 
his  disapproval  of  any  morbid  or  uncalled 
for  forebodings. 

"  He's  pretty  far  gone,"  said  Pa  Good- 
win, shaking  his  head  mournfully.  The 
doctor  turned  without  another  word,  merely 
nodding  his  compliments  to  Mrs.  Goodwin, 
and  went  in  to  see  Uncle  Stebbins.  He 
was  indeed  "  pretty  far  gone,"  so  far  gone 
that  he  looked  as  if  death  had  already 
claimed  him.  His  head  was  carefully 
bandaged,  and  the  whiteness  of  the  cloth 
added  to  his  ghastly  appearance.  Doctor 
Rider  looked  grave.  He  examined  his 
patient  carefully  and  finally  said  : 

"No  bones  broken;  internal  injuries. 
Has  he  appeared  conscious  at  all  ?" 

"  No,  he  tias  laid  just  as  you  see  him  now 
ever  since  we  found  him.  Can't  you  do 
nothin'  to  save  him,  Dr.  Rider?"  Aunt  Han- 
nahran asked. 

"  I'll  leave  him  some  medicine.  He  might 
rally.  He  has  a  strong  constitution,"  he 
answered  in  an  evasive  tone,  and  presently 
he  went  away,  having  done  all  that  could  be 
done.  It  was  all  in  vain.  Hezekiah  Steb- 
bins never  spoke  again,  and  at  midnight  bis 
soul  went  to  stand  before  his  Maker. 

Paul  Stebbins  was  an  only  son  and  the 
pride  of  Aunt  Hannahran's  life,  but  Paul 
and  his  father  had  never  pulled  together. 
They  were  too  akin  in  the  matter  of  ob- 
stinacy and  tenacity  of  purpose,  and  so  the 
boy  had  ieli  iuc  farm  years  before  to  make 
his  way  in  the  city.  He  had  succeeded  ad- 
mirably, and  his  coming  home  to  his  father's 
funeral  softened  the  pangs  of  grief  for  his 
mother  to  a  great  extent.  He  shielded  her 
from  the  too  talkative,  too  inquisitive  neigh- 
bors, who  were  eager  to  know  every  detail  of 
the  tragedy  and  to  formulate  plans  for  the 
benefit  of  the  widow. 

Jabez  did  his  duty  under  these  trying  cir- 
cumstances manfully,  and  related  the  inci- 
dents minutely  over  and  over  again  until  his 
mouth  and  throat  were  parched  and  his 
tongue  almost  refused  to  articulate,  and  he 
did  not  forget  to  give  Carrie  all  the  credit 
due  her.  In  these  troublous  days  Jabez 
was  brought  into  sympathy  with  the  Psalmist 
who  cried  out  lest  he  forget  Jerusalem — that 
city  of  all  cities  to  the  house  of  Israel,  and 
perhaps  he  really  felt  that  his  tongue  might 
cleave  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth  unless  Cairie 
Defarge  was  fully  understood  to  be  the 
heroine  of  this  drama  enacted  on  the  stage 
of  the  world  of  Denham. 

{Concluded  next  week.) 


Coffee  Cake. — One  pint  of  flour,  one 
egg,  two  tablespoons  of  sugar,  two  teaspoons 
of  baking  powder;  stir  with  cold  water  into 
a  stiff  batter.  Bake  in  a  long,  flat  tin,  and, 
before  putting  into  the  oven,  pour  over  it  a 
heaping  tablespoon  of  butter,  one  and  a  half 
spoons  of  sugar  and  a  little  ground  cinna- 
mon. Bake  in  a  brisk  oven,  but  watch  care- 
fully. Break  instead  of  cutting.  It  needs 
to  go  on  the  table  hot. 

Daughter — Shall  we  invite  Dr.  Bigfee 
to  the  reception  ? 

Mother — I  think  we'd  better  not,  he's  so 
absent-minded.  He  might  charge  it  in  the 
bill.  

Widower — It  was  she  who  drove  me  to 
diink. 

Miss  A.  (a  litle  weary) — What  could  she 
have  driven  you  to  that  you  would  have 
liked  betterj  

"  Mamma,"  said  Mabel,  during  a  severe 
thunderstorm,  "  I  fink  Dod  is  dettin  weady 
to  light  his  stars." 

"  Why,  darling  ?" 

"  Cause  he's  scratching  matches  on  the 
sky."  

"  Are  you  the  owner  of  this  house, 
Jones  ?" 

"  I  was  before  the  baby  was  born.  I 
am  under  the  impression  the  nurse  owns  it 

now.'' 


September  24,  1892. 
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Good  Old  Times. 

It  is  well,  as  an  old  deacon  used  to  say,  to 
"  count  up  our  blessings  "  ocasionally,  and 
this  is  the  way  the  American  Economist 
compares  the  present  condition  of  the  farmer 
with  the  "good  old  times." 

Despite  all  the  talk  about  the  hardships  of 
the' farmer,  he  is  a  king  compared  to  his 
father  or  grandfather. 

If  he  doubts,  let  him  hunt  up  the  old 
gentleman's  day  book  of  40  years  ago  and 
note  the  prices  then. 

A  bus>^el  of  wheat  would  buy  three-fourths 
of  a  barrel  of  salt;  it  will  now  buy  two  bar- 
rels. 

A  bushel  of  corn  would  buy  seven  and  one- 
half  pounds  of  sugai ;  to  day  it  will  buy  1234^ 
pounds. 

Ten  pounds  of  butter  bought  33>3  yards 
of  cotton  cloth  then;  now  it  purchases  48 >^ 
yards. 

Ten  pounds  of  cheese  were  worth  25  pounds 
of  nails;  the  cheese  now  pays  for  54  pounds 
of  nails. 

A  pound  of  washed  wool  grown  ten  years 
before  the  war  would  buy  one-fi  th  of  a 
barrel  of  salt,  three  and  five-sixths  pounds 
of  sugar,  three  and  two-thirds  yards  of  cot- 
ton cloth  or  ten  pounds  of  nails.  To-day 
his  one  pound  of  wool  will  pay  for  three- 
fourths  of  a  barrel  of  salt,  eight  pounds  of 
sugar,  six  and  one-halt  yards  of  cotton 
cloth  and  22  pounds  of  nails. 

These  figures  are  based  on  New  York 
city  prices.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  never 
realized  anything  like  those  prices  in  his 
local  market. 

Freights  were  high,  and  when  the  cost  of 
bringing  produce  to  the  New  York  market 
was  deducted  from  New  York  prices  for 
farm  produce  and  the  cost  of  bringing  the 
merchandise  from  New  York  to  the  village 
store  at  which  he  traded  was  added  to  the 
price  of  what  he  bought,  the  average  farmer 
was  really  not  more  than  half  as  well  off  ten 
years  belore  the  war  as  figures  would  in- 
dicate. 

For  instance,  in  1857  it  cost  25K  cents  to 
bring  a  bushel  of  wheat  by  the  cheapest 
route  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  in  1891  it 
cost  less  than  six  cents. 

Surroupded  by  these  conditions,  life  on 
the  farm  was  hard  indeed.    Calico  and  Ken- 1 
tucky  jeans  had  to  do  for  Sunday  garments, 
and  an  oxcart  in  which  to  ride  to  church 
was  the  height  of  style. 

Luxuries  for  the  table  were  almost  un- 
known Johnny  cake  and  salt  poik  was  a 
princely  diet. 

Those  were  days  of  hard  times,  when  the 
farmer  cradled  his  grain,  and  raked  and 
bound  it  by  hand. 

He  toiled  early  and  late,  saved  and 
scrimped,  and  received  less  in  return  for  a 
week  of  hardest  toil  than  the  farmer  in  1892 
receives  for  a  single  day's  pleasant  ride  on  a 
mowing  machine  or  a  self-binder. 

Let  us  have  no  more  of  such  "  good  old 
times. 

One  Way  to  Keep  Burglars  Off  — I 
had  gone  to  spend  a  few  days  with  a  friend 
in  the  country,  and  woman-like,  we  sat  up 
rather  late  the  first  evenirg,  talking.  The 
servants  had  retired  to  the  upper  regions, 
and  just  as  we  were  about  to  separate,  I  was 
surprised  to  see  my  friend  take  up  two 
large  newspapers,  with  the  remark:  "I  must 
go  and  set  my  burglar  alarm  for  the  night." 
Wondering  what  the  papers  would  have  to 
do  with  it,  I  followed  her  and  watched  her 
spread  ore  on  the  stairs  and  another  across 
the  hall  floor.  "Now  we  can  sleep  in 
peace;  no  one  could  either  jump  or  walk 
over  those  newspapers  without  making  a 
noise,  nor  could  they  even  attempt  to  fold 
them  up  without  rousing  the  house.  It  may 
not  seem  a  very  safe  trap,  but  when  every- 
thing is  still  the  crisp  rustle  of  paper  is  quite 
sufficient  to  awaken  me.  I  have  shut  up 
the  cat,  so  that  there  cani»eno  false  alarm," 
she  concluded,  and  afier  having  walked  two 
or  three  times  across  the  newspapers  I  was 
quite  satisfied  that  the  idea  was  not  half 
bad. — St.  Louis  Chronicle. 

"They  tell  me  you  have  learned  to 
count,  Robbie,"  said  a  pious  old  lady  to  her 
little  grandson,  who  was  paying  her  a  visit 
out  in  the  country. 

"  'Course  I  can,"  answered  Robbie, 
"  listen.    One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six — " 

"  Thai's  right,'  said  the  old  lady,  encour- 
agingly, "  go  on  !" 

"  Seven,  eight,  nine,  ten,  Jack,  Queen, 
King !"   

Disconsolate  Author— But  you  as- 
sured me  the  book  was  bound  to  sell. 

Genial  Publisher  -So  it  was,  sir,  but  we 
could  not  sell  it  after  it  was  bound. 


"  What  is  wisdom  ?"  asked  a  teacher  of  a 
class  of  a  small  girl.  A  bright-eyed  little 
creature  arose  and  answered  :  "  Informa- 
tioa  of  the  brain." 


*Y"0UNG  ^OlsKS'  C[0U)UMJVJ. 


Dranma. 

Written  for  the  Rural  Press  by  Maudk  Peaslbb. 

A  sweet,  old  face,  with  soft  rings  of  white 
hair  about  the  wrinkled  forehead,  had  dear 
grandmother  Pelton. 

Little  Jane,  her  namesake,  loved  devoted- 
ly the  "dranma"  who  was  never  too  tired 
and  ill  to  spare  time  to  pet  and  caress  the 
dimpled  darling  who  alone  was  left  from  a 
from  a  family  of  four  bright  children. 

Slowly  rall)ing  from  the  shock  of  parting 
wi'h  her  dear  ones,  Alice  Pelton  lingered 
long  that  pleasant  fall  at  the  home  of  her 
mother-in-law  ere  joining  her  husband, 
whose  business  had  taken  him  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

At  last,  however,  the  time  had  come  for 
the  separation,  and  "  dranma's  "  heart  was 
full  as  she  watched  for  the  last  glimpse  of 
baby  Jane  through  the  car  window  of  the 
slowl> -moving  tram. 

"  I  wish  you  needn't  go,"  she  had  said 
often  to  her  daughter-in-law.  With  this 
heart  trouble  I  know  I  can't  hope  for  many 
years  here,  and  it  is  hard  to  let  Jane  go." 

But  now  the  train  was  gone  and  she  tried 
to  smile  cheerfully  at  grai  dpa,  who  led  her 
to  the  easy  carriage  in  waiting. 

"It  won't  seem  home  with  baby  gone," 
she  said  once  during  the  homeward  drive, 
but  It  was  not  until  they  passed  the  grave- 
yard where  were  the  three  little  graves,  made 
only  that  very  summer,  that  the  tears  burst 
forth. 

Grandpa  let  her  cry  on  undisturbed,  only 
showing  his  deep-felt  sympathy  by  occasion- 
ally patting  her  soft,  wrinkled  hand,  lying  as 
for  so  many  years  now,  faithfully  in  his. 

"  Bear  up,  dear  heart,"  he  said,  finally. 
"  Poor  Alice  left  the  most  of  her  life  and 
heart  here  with  us — her  three  little  darlings 
yonder.  She  has  only  little  Jane  now;  we 
couldn't  rob  her." 

"  I  know,"  she  sobbed,  "  but  it  is  so  hard 
for  her  and  for  J'^hn,  our  only  one,  father,  to 
have  this  deep  sorrow  so  early  in  life." 

"  It  finds  him  with  all  a  young  man's 
strength  to  bear  it,  dear  wife,"  said  the  good, 
old  man. 

And  so  they  made  their  journey  home 
ward  to  the  lonely  house  so  lately  brightened 
by  the  laughter  and  sunny  face  of  "  Little 
Jane." 

"  Don't  let  her  forget  me,  Alice,"  dranma 
had  said,  and  the  first  letter  brought  sweet 
assurance  that  she  was  held  in  loving  re- 
membrance. 

"Jane  talks  of  you  so  often,"  Alice  wrote, 
"and  tells  papa  John  how  happy  she  will  be 
when  dear  dranma  comes  to  see  u=.  You 
must  come  soon,  mother  dear,  while  we  can 
still  enjoy  her  precious  baby  ways." 

The  visit  was  planned  for  the  spring,  but 
during  the  winter  months  Mrs.  Pelton  began 
to  fail,  and  one  day  the  sad  news  reached 
Alice  in  her  surny,  California  home  that 
"  Mother  Peltcn"  was  dead,  and  that  the 
lonely  old  man  could  not  come  yet  so  far 
from  her  last  resting  place. 

To  so'ten  the  news  for  Jane  she  was  only 
told  that  dranma  had  gone  to  see  Bessie, 
Tom  and  Frank,  the  brothers  and  sister  she 
yet  remembered  and  talked  of  with  her  still 
sorrowing  mother. 

"They  wanted  to  see  dranma  so  much 
fhe  had  to  go  darling,"  said  Alice  through 
her  fast-falling  tears. 

But  I  want  her,  too,"  said  baby  Jane, 
refusing  to  be  comforted. 

Out  on  their  daily  walk  the  following 
Sunday,  the  little  ore  picked  some  yellow 
buttercups  to  be  sent  to  "  dranma,  because 
she  said  ihey  were  like  Jane's  hair, "explained 
the  baby,  all  too  soon  tired  from  the  slight 
exertion. 

Alice  Pelton  sent  them  in  a  letter  the  next 
day  to  grandpa,  who  sat  two  thousand  miles 
away,  day  after  day,  where  he  could  see  the 
low  grave  that  held  all  earthly  joy  for  him 

"  Lay  them  above  her  breast,  father,"  the 
letter  read,  "and  whisper  'from  baby  Jane.' 
I  know  she'll  somehow  hear." 

While  the  letter  was  yet  on  its  way,  Jane 
sickened,  and  despite  all  earthly  skill  and 
heart-wrung  prayers  to  save  this  one  last 
treasure,  the  little  life-light  flickered  out. 

Conscious  of  but  little  pain  and  with  no 
horror  of  the  fast-approaching  change,  she 
spoke  often  of  "  dranma,"  and  asked  if  she 
was  not  going  to  see  her  now. 

With  hot,  dry  eyes,  the  mother  whispered 
"yes,"  and  choked  bravely  back  the  sobs 
that  might  have  frighiened  the  child  and 
shaken  the  sweet  peace  of  her  unquestioning 
faith. 

Late  that  nicht  the  faint  breath  died  out, 
never  more  to  return,  and  at  that  very  mo- 
ment a  lonely,  sorrow-stricken,  old  man  laid 
a  tiny  bunch  of  buttercups  on  "dranma's" 
grave,  whispering,  brokenly,  "from  baby 
Jane." 


Twin  Sisters  and  Twin  Brothers. 

Written  for  the  Rural  Press  by  Duane  Morley. 

An  old  man  going  along  a  hard,  gravelly 
road  toward  a  distant  city  was  surprised  by 
a  clattering  tumult  behind  him.  The  sky 
was  clear,  the  air  calm,  and  all  nature  in  a 
repose  sweet  and  peaceful;  and  thereby  the 
old  man's  mind  was  much  afTected,  becom- 
ing tranquil  as  nature  herself  was.  Now, 
when  this  clattering  tumult  broke  rudely  in 
upon  the  old  man's  trar.quil  mind,  he  quickly 
turned  his  head  and  beheld  coming  at  a  fear- 
ful pace  a  gigantic  horse  geared  io  an  im- 
mense cart,  such  as  merchants  send  out  into 
country  p'aces  well  laden.  This,  too,  was 
laden  with  much  valuable  merchandise. 

"  Now,  now,"  said  the  man  to  himself  as 
he  beheld  the  spectacle,  "this  frightened 
horse  and  these  endangered  goods  must  be 
saved,  and  beho'd,  there  is  no  one  but  my- 
self to  accomplish  it." 

Nature  had  made  the  man  both  brave  and 
wise,  and  although  his  natural  strength  was 
much  abated,  he  instantly  started  to  arrest 
the  frantir  horse  and  save  the  goods  from 
harm.  By  great  good  fortune,  which  means 
as  well  skill  and  tact,  he  managed  to  catch 
one  of  the  guiding  reins,  which,  as  the  horse 
ran,  whirled  as  vigorously  about  as  a  Jehu's 
whiplash.  This,  having  caught  it,  he  held 
on  to  until  until  the  frightened  beast  veered 
into  an  obstacle  bv  the  roadside,  thus  bring- 
ing the  cart  with  its  consents  to  a  dead  halt. 

In  the  encounter  the  old  man  was  thrown 
down,  his  limbs  being  bruised  by  the  con- 
tact with  the  hard  earth.  When  he  arose, 
he  found  himself  so  shaken  that  he  could 
not  pursue  his  journey,  and  so  he  was  mind- 
ed to  turn  about  and  retrace  his  steps.  Be- 
fore doing  so,  however,  he  righted  the  gear- 
ing of  the  horse,  which  had  become  much 
displaced,  and  with  the  guiding  reins,  firmly 
tethered  the  horse  to  a  tree.  Tremblingly, 
and  with  a  whitened  face— so  great  had  been 
the  shock — he  made  his  way  to  his  humble 
abode,  which  had  once  been  a  woodman's 
hut,  standing  upon  a  hill  by  the  borders  of  a 
little  wood.  His  strength  was  so  much  gone 
that  by  great  exertion  only  did  he  crawl  in 
and  lie  down  upon  his  couch — a  very  prim- 
itive one,  made  of  the  dressed  skins  of  wild 
beasts  which  had  once  roamed  the  moun- 
tains. The  old  man's  situation  was  lonely 
and  his  condition  desperate — so  much  so, 
that  lying  upon  his  rucie  couch,  his  muscles 
bruised  and  his  flesh  swollen,  he  half  gave 
way  to  despair. 

But  the  com^^orter  came  to  him,  as  it  comes 
to  every  good  man,  saying:  "  Lo  !  I  am 
with  you  always." 

The  poor  man  knew  the  visitant,  because 
it  had  been  there  oft  before  to  comfort  and 
revive,  and  so  he  lay  upon  his  couch  and 
slept,  while  the  sun  streamed  in  upon  him 
through  the  wide-open  door.  As  he  slept 
two  maidens — one  very  fair,  the  other  very 
homely  of  face — appeared  to  him,  standing 
side  by  side  near  his  couch  and  looking  up- 
on him  with  expressions  of  anxiety  and  de- 
votion. So  fixed  did  their  gaze  become,  as 
it  seemed  to  him  in  his  dream,  that  he 
awoke,  looked  all  about  him,  but  saw 
nothing.  Overcome  by  a  languorous  per- 
fume which  pervaded  the  hut,  he  again 
slept.  This  time  the  two  maidens  stole  in 
noiselessly,  casting  but  a  glance  toward  him. 

Then  the  homely  one  kind'ed  a  fire  at  the 
humble  hearth  and  brewed  a  liniment  over 
it.  gently  bathing  his  biuises,  while  the  hand- 
some one  seated  herself  upon  a  high  bench 
in  the  corner  of  the  room  and  sang  to  him 
as  softly  as  the  breathing  of  the  night  wind, 
which  had  every  night  sung  him  to  sleep. 
The  dream  which  had  continued  with  the 
old  man  was  a  reality,  for,  touching  a  very 
tender  place,  his  nurse  awoke  him  and  he 
perceived  their  presence.  He  half  arose 
upon  his  couch  and  said  to  the  maidens, 
one  of  whom  was  surprisingly  lovely,  and 
the  other  as  surprisingly  homely:  "Who 
are  you,  and  what  is  your  mission  ?" 

The  homely  one  immediately  replied: 
"  My  sister,  the  handsome,  soothes  by  song, 
and  I  by  humbler  service.  Our  father  fell 
from  a  cliff,  there  where  the  mountains 
pierce  the  clouds,  and  when  mother  died  she 
admonished  us  of  this,  our  duty;  so  forth  we 
go,  and  wherever  there  is  misery  and  sor- 
row, there  we  comfort  and  bring  jov." 

The  old  man  perceived  that  it  was  of  God, 
and  so  he  rested  content,  while  the  homely 
maiden  annointed  his  wounds  and  brewed 
him  a  broth  of  kid's  flesh,  his  supply  not  yet 
being  exhausted.  While  the  homely  one 
toiled  the  handsome  one  sang.  Handsome 
and  Homely  were  their  mmes,  and  for  a 
time  their  names  were  ex^cl ly  appropriate. 
It  was  the  old  man's  delight  to  gaze  upon 
them,  and  yet  he  could  net  steadily,  for 
Homely  was  so  homely,  and  Handsome  so 
handsome. 

A  dark  cloud  rested  upon  the  brow  of 
Homely ;  her  voice  was  coar';e  and  her  mo- 
tions graceless  and  irregular,  while  Hand- 
some glided  about  like  a  princess  and  sang 


divinely  as  an  angel,  the  whik  her  face 
shone  with  its  wonderful  beauiy.  T  he  old 
man's  hurts  were  more  severe  that  was  first 
supposed,  and  he  was  pmsiratec  (( 7  a  long 
time.  Then  Homely  had  finally  to  }.-o  to  the 
camps  of  the  mountaineers  for  m  re  goal's 
flesh,  and  into  the  1  wer  valley,  lor  meal  of 
the  maize. 

And  then,  angelic  as  Handstr.Te  really 
was,  she  stooped  from  her  perch  of  song- 
stress to  soothe  by  humHer  jen-ice  also. 
Someway,  the  more  menial  o<cupation, 
which  was  distasteful  to  her,  but  which  she 
did  largely  from  a  sense  of  duty,  dives'.ed 
her  of  a  por  ion  of  her  rare  loveliness.  At 
least,  she  was  so  humanized  by  it  that  the 
grateful  old  man  could  look  upon  her 
steadily. 

Thfn,  again,  Homely, who  had  ever  called 
the  poor  o:d  man  laiher,  and  wrought  for 
him  affectionately,  and  not  altogether  from  a 
sense  of  duty,  trew  lovely  as  the  days  ad- 
vanced. Her  motions  became  graceful;  her 
dark  face  changed  to  a  bright  ore;  her  eyey 
shone  with  a  tender  light,  and  when  ;he  ar- 
rived from  her  long  trips  after  me;.l  and 
go  Is  flesh,  so  radiant  was  she  ihat  ihe  old 
man  often  called  her  by  her  sister  s  name. 
Handsome  Finally — Handsome  grown 
plain  by  serving  instead  of  singirg,  but  yet 
with  the  new  light  ot  gentle  benevolence 
shining  from  her  eyes — ttie  old  man  said: 
"  You  sisters  must  be  twins,  so  nearly  do 
you  resemble  each  other." 

"  Truly  we  are,"  was  the  reply  of  one  of 
them;  both  born  the  same  hour." 

"And  so  your  lot  in  life  should  be  sim- 
ilar," continued  the  old  man,  who  now  spoke 
to  them  as  a  father  would  address  his  chil- 
dren, which  was  with  the  utmost  aff"ction. 
"Your  prospects  and  fortune  should  bo  h  be 
identical."  While  he  was  yet  speaking  a 
knock  was  heard  at  the  outer  gate  and  a 
voice  asking: 

"  Good  friends,  will  you  permit  us  to 
enter?" 

"  Certainly  !  "  exclaimed  the  old  man.  who 
was  so  far  recovered  that  he  arose  from  bis 
couch  and  stood  by  the  doorway  of  his  hum- 
ble hut. 

No  sooner  was  the  permission  given  than 
in  came  two  fair  and  favorable  youths,  at- 
tired in  velvet  garments,  with  gold  facings. 
Upon  the  breast  of  each  glittered  a  silver 
star,  which  the  king  of  their  country  had 
adorned  them  with,  for  their  fair  and  honor- 
able dealirg  with  men.  They  were  twin 
brothers  and  wealthy  merchants  from  the 
interior. 

"  Months  before  that  an  agent  of  theirs," 
so  they  said,  "  had  unfortunately  met  with 
an  accident,  his  horse  escaping  from  him. 
Diligent  search  revealed  the  fact  that  some 
kind  hand  had  rescued  it  and  firmly  tethered 
it  to  a  tree." 

Then  Homely,  who  was  no  longer  homely, 
spoke  quickly,  saying:  "This  dear  old 
man,  whom  sister  and  I  have  cursed  these 
many  weeks,  he  is  the  man." 

Then  great  joy  was  had  in  the  little  hut; 
strong,  soft  garments  were  put  upon  the 
greybeard's  trembling  limbs  and  much 
money  in  his  purse.  And  so  smitten  were 
the  Twin  Brother  Merchants  with  the  Twin 
Sister  Nurses  tnit  not  long  afterward  a 
grand  mansion  was  erected  upon  the  site  of 
the  humble  hu  ,  its  house-warming  being 
the  wedding  fes;iviiie=.  And  so  nearly  alike 
in  their  beauty  had  the  sifters  at  this  time 
become  that  their  husbands  were  compelled 
to  adorn  them — one  with  an  emerald  neck- 
lace, the  other  with  a  ruby — in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish them. 

The  moral  of  all  this  is,  that  right-doing 
brings  it  own  reward. 


Absolutely  Pure. 

A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder  High- 
est of  all  In  leavening  strength. — Latest'JJ. 
S.  Governnuut  Food  Report. 
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{Continued  from  page  3j6.) 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 
Best  cock  and  hen — T.  Waite,  Perkins,  $3;  best 
cockerel  and  pullet — E.  H.  Freeman,  $3;  best  breed- 
ing pen,  to  consist  of  one  male  and  lour  females 
(all  while)— E.  H.  Freeman,  $3;  b^st  breedioR  pen, 
10  consist  of  one  male  and  lour  females — T.  Waite, 
$10;  b;st  cock  and  hen,  white— E.  H.  Freeman,  $3. 

BLACK  LEGHORNS. 

B;st  cock  and  hin— C.  M.  French,  Stockton,  $3; 
best  breeding  pen,  to  consist  of  one  male  and  four 
females — C.  M.  French,  Siockton,  $5. 

BROWN  LEGHORNS. 

B3St  cock  and  hen — E.  H.  Freeman,  $3;  best 
cockerel  and  pullet—  E  H.  Freeman  $3;  best  breed- 
ing pen,  to  consist  of  one  male  and  four  females — E. 
H.  Freeman,  $5. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

B3St  cock  and  hen— E.  H.   Freeman,  $3;  best 

cockerel  and  pullet — E.    H.    Freeman,   $3;  best 

breeding  pen,  to  consist  of  one  male  and  four 
:females — E.  H.  Freeman,  $10. 

ANDALUSIANS. 

B;st  cock  and  hen— G.  M.  French,  $3;  best 
cockerel  and  pullet— G.  M.  French,  $3;  best  breed- 
ing  pen,  to  corsistof  one  male  and  four  females-  G. 
M.  French,  $5, 

WHITE-FACED  BLACK  SPANISH. 

B;st  cock  and  hen — T.  Waite,  $3;  best  cockerel 
and  pullet— T.  Waite,  $3;  best  breeding  pen,  to 
consist  of  one  male  and  lour  females — T.  Waite,  $5. 

WYANDOTTES. 

Bjst  coc'i  and  hen,  silver — T.  Waite,  $3;  best 
■cock  and  hen,  golden— E.  H.  Freeman,  $3;  best 
cockerel  and  pullet  — E.  H.  Freeman,  $3;  best 
breeding  pen,  to  consist  of  one  male  and  four 
females,  silver — E.  H.  Freeman,  $10;  best  breeding 
pen,  golden— $10. 

POLISH. 

Bast  cock  and  hen— T.  Waite,  $3;  best  breeding 
pen,  to  consist  of  one  male  and  lour_  females — T. 
Waite,  $5. 

WHITE  MINORCAS. 

Best  cock  and  hen--G.  M.  French,  $3;  best 
■cockerel  and  pullet — G.  M.  French,  $3;  best  breed- 
ing pen,  to  con>istof  one  male  and  four  females — G. 
M.  French,  $5. 

BLACK  MINORCAS, 

B.St  cock  and  hen— G.  M.  French,  $3;  best 
■cockerel  and  pullet — G.  M.  French,  $3;  best  breed- 
ing pjn,  to  consist  of  one  mile  and  four  females — G. 
M.  French,  $5. 

PEKIN  BANTAMS. 

Best  cock  and  hen — E.  H.  Freeman,  $3;  best 
breeding  pen,  to  consist  of  one  male  and  four 
females — E.  H.  Freeman,  $5. 

SEABRIGHT  BANTAMS. 

Bast  cock  and  hen — E.  H.  Freeman,  $3;  best 
breeding  pen,  to  consist  of  one  male  and  four 
females — E.  H.  Freeman,  $5. 

BLACK  BREASTED  RED  GAME  BANTAMS. 

Best  cock  and  hen — E.  H.  Freeman,  $3;  best 
breeding  pen.  to  consist  of  one  male  and  four 
females— E.  H.  Freeman,  $5. 

TURKEYS. 

Bist  pair  bronze  turkeys — E.  Hart,  Clements, 
$10;  second  best — T.  Waite,  Perkins,  $5. 

GEESE. 

B^st  pair  Toulouse  geese — T.  Waite,  Perkins,  $5; 
second  best — G.  M.  French,  Stockton,  $3. 

DUCKS. 

B  St  pair  Rouen  duck'; — T.  Waite,  $5;  best  pair 
Pekin  ducks — T.  Waite,  $5. 

GUINEA  FOWLS. 

B.St  pair  Guinea  fowls — W.  A.  French,  $5; 
chickens,  special — Frizzles — best  cock  and  hen — E. 
H.  Freeman,  $3;  English  bantams,  one  pair — C.  W. 
Eldred,  $3;  special  Pea  fowls — W.  A.  French,  $3. 

Pavilion  Awards. 

SECOND  DEPARTMENT— MACHINERY,  IMPLE- 
MENTS, ETC. 

Best  pparatus  for  raiiing  water  for  irrigating  or 
mining  purposes,  $20;  best  well  pump,  $10,  Stewart, 
Trowbiidge  &  Dykes,  Berkeley. 

Best  water  wheel  California  manufacture,  $15,  and 
best  quartz  crusher  Cali.'^ornia  manufacture,  $15, 
Pel  ion  Water  Wheel  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

B-st  steam  engine  California  manufacture,;$30, 
W.  H.  Ohman,  San  Frincisco. 

B  st  gas  engine,  $30,  Daniel  Best,  San  Leandro. 

Best  portable  hand  machine  for  manufacturing 
field  cr  garden  fence,  $10,  Stanton,  Thomson  &  Co., 
Sacramento. 

Best  spray  pomp  for  orchards,  $25,  D.  C.  Crum- 
mey,  San  Jose. 

li  -St  light  portable  prospecting  mill  for  reducing 
quar  z.  $15,  F.  A.  Huntington,  San  Francisco. 

Best  machinery  for  securing  gold  from  quartz, 
California  manufacture,  $25;  best  concentrator,  $15; 
Stephen  McShaw,  San  Francisco. 

Best  display  of  machinery  from  one  shop,. $50, 
Daniel  B;st,  San  L°andro. 

Bsst  display  of  agricultural  machinery  by  anyone 
house,  California  manufacture,  $50,  Benicia  Agri- 
cultural Works. 

Bist  thrashing  machine,  $30;  best  cider  mill  and 
press,  d  ploma;  best  horse  hay  rake,  $5;  best  power 
■corn-sheller,  diploma;  best  hand  corn-sheller, 
diploma;  best  lawn  mower,  diploma;  Biker  &  Ham- 
ilton, Sairamento. 

Best  hay  and  straw  cutter,  diploma,  G.  G.  Wick- 
son  &  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

Best  hay  press.  $20,  J.  F".  Hill,  Sacramento. 

Best  sweep  horsepower,  Cal  fornia  manufacture, 
$io,  F.  W.  Krogh,  San  Francisco. 

Best  gopher  trap,  diploma;  best  vegetable  cutter, 
diploma;  best  lawn  sprinkler,  diploma;  Schaw,  In- 
gram, Batcher  &  Co.,  Sacramento. 

B-st  combined  clod  crusher,  harrow pulveriz  rand 
levelcr,  silver  medal;  best  cultivator,  $10;  H.  C. 
Shaw,  Siockton.  • 

fV^si  ramie-cleaning  machine,  $20,  W.  H.  Mur- 
ray, S  m  Francisco. 

H'lst  wheat  drill,  $10;  best  reaping  machine,  $5; 
best  potato  digger,  diploma;  best  one-horse  culti- 
vator, $5;  Baker  &  Hamilton,  Sacramento. 


B  !St  grain  broadcast  sowing  machine,  $10;  best 
sell-binding  harvester,  $10;  best  bay-pitching  ma- 
chine, $10;  best  harrjw,  diploma;  S.anton,  Thom- 
son &  Co. ,  Sacramento. 

Best  mowing  machine,  $5.  Amos  Whiteley  &  Co., 
San  Francisco. 

B  St  horse  hoe,  diploma,  G.  G,  Wickson  &  Co., 
San  Francisco. 

B.St  field  roller  and  crujher,  $10,  Wm.  Guten- 
berger,  Sacramento. 

Best  fanning-mill,  diploma,  Fereva  &  Chivell, 
Bulte  county. 

B  St  refrigerator,  diploma,  Louis  Schaffer,  Oak- 
land. 

Best  grain  cleaning  attachment  for  combined  har- 
vfs'ers,  $to,  Matteson  &  Williamson,  Stocklon. 

Best  windmill,  $25,  Crane  &  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

Best  grain  cleaner,  independent,  $io,  Daniel  Best, 
San  Leandro. 

Best  platform  scales,  silver  m;dal,  Schaw,  In- 
gram, Batcher  &  Co.,  Sacramento. 

Best  washing  machine,  $5,  Humboldt  Washing 
Machine  Co.,  RohnerviUe. 

Best  display  of  haying  and  harvesting- tools,  $10; 
Baker  &  Hamilton,  Sicramento. 

Best  garden  seed  drill,  diploma;  best  display  of 
dairy  machinery,  $20;  best  cream  separator,  silver 
medal;  best  cheese  vat  with  heater  attached.  $5; 
best  churn,  $5;  best  butter-worker,  diploma;  best 
clingstone  pitter,  $5.  and  best  frui'.-grader,  I5;  G.  G. 
Wickson  &  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

Best  pruning  shears,  $2.50;  J.  Cartwright,  Mala- 
go,  Fresno  county. 

Best  wine  and  cider  press,  diploma  and  $io;_F. 
W.  Krogh,  San  Francisco. 

Best  excavating  scraper,  $io;  best  road  scraper, 
$io;  Western  Wheeled  Scraper  Company,  Sacra- 
mento. 

Best  cabbage-cutter,  $2;  best  sausage-meat  cutter 
and  stuffer,  $2;  best  cloihes-wringer,  diplomi;  best 
pruning-knife,  $2.50;  Schaw,  Ingram,  Butcher  & 
Co  ,  Sacramento. 

Best  sulky  plow,  $10;  best  sod  plow,  $5;  best  plow 
for  all  purposes,  $5;  Benecia  Agricultural  Works, 
Benecia. 

Best  cast-iron  plow,  $3;  best  side-hill  plow,  $5; 
Baker  &  Hamilton,  Sacramento, 

Best  gang  plow,  $25;  best  stubble  plow,  $5;  best 
dynamom.ter,  $5;  Stanton,  Thompson  &  Co.,  Sac- 
ramento. 

Best  steel  plow,  $5;  best  one-horse  plow,  $5;  best 
chilled  plow,  $5;  Schaw,  Ingram,  Bitcher  &  Co., 
Sicramento. 

Best  vineyard  plow,  $5;  G.  G.  Wickson  &  Co., 
San  Francisco. 

Best  track  sulky,  $5;  best  carriage  or  cab  for  chil- 
dren, diploma;  Studebaker  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, per  T.  A.  L\uder,  Sacramento. 

Best  two-seated  open  wagon,  $10;  Bsnecia  Agri- 
cultural Works,  Benecia. 

Best  training  cart,  $(o;  Baker  &  Hamilton,  Sacra- 
mento. 

Best  closed  family  carriage,  diploma  and  $20; 
best  ladies'  phaston,  $10;  best  open  buggy,  $10;  best 
business  wagon,  $ro;  A.  Meister,  Sacramento. 

Best  farm  wagon  for  general  purposes,  $15;  Slude- 
baker  Bros. 

B.St  top  buggy,  diploma  and  $10;  best  single-seat 
trolling  wagon,  $10;  best  spring  market  wagon,  $10; 
best  pleasure  cart,  $to;  J.  F.  Hill,  Sacramento. 

Best  open  family  carriage,  diploma  and  $20; 
breaking  cart,  long  shafts,  $10;  M.  Kestler,  Sacra- 
mento. 

Best  hydraulic  giant,  diploma;  best  hydraulic  wa- 
ter-gates, $s;  best  pitent  wrought-iron,  lead-lined 
couplings,  $2,50;  Joshua  Hendy  Machine  Works, 
San  Francisco. 

Best  wire-rop°way  system  for  transportation  of 
ores,  etc.,  $5;  Vulcan  Iron  Works,  San  Francisco, 

Best  system  of  transmission  of  power  by  electric- 
ity, silver  medal;  Electrical  Engineering  Company, 
San  Francisco. 

Best  model  for  fruit  tru:k,  diploma;  Smith  Mc- 
Garvin,  San  Jose. 

Best  magnesia  sectional  cove'ing  for  steam  pipes 
for  boiler.o,  etc.,  $5;  A.  B.  Johnson  &  Co.,  San 
Francisco. 

Best  steel-tilting  windmill  tower,  diploma;  Aermo- 
tor  Company,  Sacramento. 

Best  ore-feeder  for  quartzmill,  California  manu- 
facture, $5;  F,  A.  Huntington,  Sacramento. 

Best  concentrator  for  ores  of  all  kinds,  diploma; 

G.  E,  Woodbury,  San  Francisco. 

B  St  hay  tedder,  $5;  Amos  Whiteley  &  Co.,  San 
Francisco. 

Best  hay  wagon,  $5;  M.  Kestler,  Sacramento. 
Best  hose-coup  ing,  diploma;  W.  H.  Murray,  San 
Francisco. 

Best  grape  crusher,  $5;  best  tire  upsetter  and 
welding  machine,  $2.50;  Toulouse  &  Delorieux,  San 
Francisco. 

Best  water  fillers,  $5;  Davis  Water  Filter  Com- 
pany, San  Francisco. 

Best  disc  harrow,  $5;  Stanton,  Thomson  &  Co., 
Sacramento. 

Best  spading  harrow,  $5;  H.  C.  Shaw,  Stockton. 

Best  fiushers  for  sewers,  silver  medal;  Gravity 
Flushing  Company,  Alameda. 

Best  patent  ventilator  for  refrigerators,  $5;  Louis 
Schaffer,  Oakland. 

A  model  sulphur  house  and  car  for  fruit,  exhibited 
by  C.  Ireland,  Woodland,  is  given  special  mention. 

Third  Department  —  Textile  Fabrics 
and  Materials  From  Which  They 
are  Made, 

CLASS  I— CLOTHING  AND  KINDRED  TEXTURES. 

B'St  display  of  dry  goods,  $20;  Weinstock,  Lubin 
&  Company,  Sacramento. 

Best  exhibit  of  carpets  and  rug<:,  $20;  best  15 
yards  of  woolen  carpet,  silver  medal;  best  Turkish 
rug.  $5;  best  exhibit  of  window  curtains,  cornices 
and  silver  trimmings,  silver  medal,  John  Breuner, 
Sacramento. 

Best  display  of  fancy  goods,  $20;  best  display  of 
bolting  cloth,  silver  medal;  B.  Wilson  &  Co.,  Sacra- 
mento. 

Best  ten  yards  ramie  cloth,  California  manufac- 
ture, $5;  best  ten  yards  dressed  ramie,  California 
manufacture,  $5;  best  ten  yards  rag  carpet,  fs;  W. 

H.  Murray,  Sin  Francisco. 

B  st  collection  of  furs,  not  less  than  six  pieces, 
$10;  B.  Wilson  &  Co,,  Sacramento, 

Best  exhibit  of  men's  hats  and  caps,  silver  medal; 
best  silk  hat,  diploma;  best  soft  hat,  diploma;  D. 
H  Quinn,  Sacramento. 
I     Best  display  of  woolen  goods  by  one  factory. 


California  manufacture,  S25;  J.  A.  Robinson,  Mer- 
ced Mills. 

Best  double  carpet  coverlet,  $5;  John  B.euner, 
Sacramento. 

CLASS  II— NEEDLE,  SHELL   AND   WAX  WORK. 

Best  display  of  chi'd-en's  clothing,  California 
made,  $15;  Mrs.  Wm.  E  st  Chico. 

Best  embroidered  dressing  gown,  $5;  Mrs.  Bryant 
San  Francisco. 

Best  embroidered  children  clothes,  Mrs.  East, 
Chico. 

Best  display  of  ladies'  underwear,  $10;  Mrs.  Pat- 
rick, Sacramento. 

Best  embroidered  table  cover,  four  ends,  $5;  Miss 
R.  Flint,  Sacramento. 

Best  embroidered  table  scarf,  two  ends,  $3;  Mrs, 
Bryant,  San  Francisco. 

Best  embroidered  ottoman  cover,  $3;  best  em- 
broidered chair  seat  and  back,  $5;  best  embroidered 
sofa  pillow  and  cushion,  $5;  best  silk  embroidery 
on  flannel,  $3;  best  display  of  Kensington  em- 
broidery with  floss  or  satin,  $5;  best  embroiderie<;, 
$3;  best  crochet  shawl,  $3;  best  lounge  afghan,  $5; 
best  carriage  afghan  $5;  best  embroidered  handker- 
chief, $3;  best  Kensington  embroidery,  $5;  best 
hammered  brass,  $5;  best  embroidered  on  bolting 
cloth,  $6;  Mrs.  Wm.  East,  Chico. 

Best  embroidered  fire-screen,  $5;  best  embroidered 
bedspread,  $5;  best  embroidered  necktie  cas»,  $3; 
best  painted  table  scarf,  two  ends,  $2;  best  painted 
wall  banner,  $3;  best  painted  panel,  $3;  best  water 
painting,  $5;  best  toilet  set  embroidered  in  silk,  not 
less  than  three  pieces,  $6;  best  Queen  Anne  em- 
broidery, $3;  Mrs.  R.  E.  Chappie,  Sacramento. 

Best  embroidered  tea  cloth,  $5;  Miss  G.  Bartlett, 
Oakland. 

Best  embroidered  table  cloth,  $3;  Miss  Flin», 
Sacramento. 

Best  embroidered  point  lace  handkerchief,  $2; 
best  braiding  by  hand,  $2;  best  fancy  braiding  by 
hand,  $2;  best  bead  work  by  hand,  $i;  Mrs,  Phoebe 
Brown,  Sacramento. 

B=st  embroidered  piano  scarf,  two  ends,  $3;  best 
elegant  and  fine  t  display  of  silk  embroidery  on 
linen,  $10;  best  embroidered  sidt board  covers,  $3; 
best  embroidered  table  runner,  $3;  best  emb-oidered  1 
piano  drape  on  India  silk,  $3;  best  embroidered 
portiers,  $5;  best  applique  work,  $2;  b'st  embroidery 
on  plush,  $5;  b;st  embroidered  glove  case,  $3;  best 
combination  of  tinting  and  embroidery,  $5;  best, 
largest  and  handsomest  display  of  articles  made 
wholly  by  exhibitor,  $20,  Mrs.  Bryant  San  Francisco. 

Best  alliance  embroidery,  $3;  best  renaissance 
embroidery  in  rape  silk,  $3;  best,  largest  and  finest 
display  of  Tu'kish  embroidery,  $3:  best  French  em- 
broidery, $s;  best  embroidered  toilet  set,  not  less 
than  three  pieces;  best  Danish  drawn  work,  $3; 
best  painted  toilet  set,  not  less  than  five  pieces,  $10; 
best  c-ochet  neclie,  $1;  best  set  of  embroidered  nap- 
kins, $3;  Miss  Sebubert,  San  Francisco. 

Best  embroidered  center  piece  and  doylies,  $3; 
best  crochet  case,  $2;  best  painted  lambrequin,  $5; 
best  display  of  decorative  painting  on  wood,  plush, 
or  silk,  $5.  best  display  of  decorative  painting  on 
velvet,  glass  or  birch  bark,  $5;  Miss  Ough,  Sacra- 
mento. 

B-'st,  largest  and  finest  display  of  outline  era- 
broidery,  $1;  best  and  finest  display  of  lace  made  by 
hand,  not  less  than  five  pieces;  best  darned  net,  not 
less  than  three  pieces;  best  macrame  lace  work,  $2; 
best  modeling  in  clay  or  putty,  $3;  Mrs.  E.  J. 
Clark,  Sicramento. 

Best  hand  sewing,  not  less  than  three  pieces,  $2; 
best  child's  afghan,  $2;  best  patchwork  quilt,  $3; 
best  raised  wool  work,  $2;  best  hearth  rug,  hand 
made,  $2;  best  display  of  paper  flowers,  $t;  best 
crochet  purse,  $2;  best  tatting,  not  less  than  three 
yards,  $2;  Mrs.  J.  L.  Small,  lone. 

Best  crochet  bed  pread,  $:;  Mrs.  Belle  Muddox. 

Best  knit  bedspread,  $s;  Mrs.  R.  Kunigh,  Sacra- 
mento. 

Best  crazy  patchwork  quilt,  $5;  Mrs.  Perrin  Stan- 
ton, Sacramento. 

Be-t  sur'ace  plush  painting,  $3;  best  laid  plush 
painting,  $5;  best  display  of  decorative  painting  on 
bolting  cloth,  linen,  etc.,  $5;  Mrs,  G.  D.  Stewart, 
Sacramento. 

Best  paint'ng  on  ivorine,  not  less  than  three 
pieces,  $5;  Miss  Pearl  Waggoner,  Sacramento. 

Best  porcelain  p  inting,  not  less  than  12  pieces, 
$10;  Miss  Joey  R  chardson.  Sacramento. 

Best  pair  of  print  wool  stockings,  J3;  Mrs.  S.  J. 
Conrad. 

Best  pair  of  Spanish  hammock  napkins  or  doylies, 
$5;  Miss  Mabel  Steinman,  Sacramento. 

JUVENILE  DEPARTMENT. 

Best  and  mo'^t  tastily  made  calico  dresf,  etc.,  $5; 
Beryl  Patrick,  Sicramento. 

Best  hand-sewing,  etc.,  silver  medal;  Marion 
Derby,  Shasta  county. 

Best  crochet  work,  napkin  rings;  L'zzie  Purring- 
ton,  Santa  Rosa. 

B  st  needlework  picture,  $3;  Dollie  Gribel,  Lake- 
port. 

Best  pen  drawing,  napkin  ring;  Arthur  Atkinson, 
Sacramento. 

Best  penmanship,  napkin  ring;  Marion  Derby, 
Sha<:ta  county, 

The  committee  recommend  that  Kitty  Gardener, 
of  Sacramento,  ten  yf  ars  of  age,  be  awarded  a  spe- 
cial premium  for  exhibiting  14  pieces  of  fine  work 
not  included  in  the  list  for  premiums  in  this  depart- 
ment. In  some  respects  the  exhibits  equal  similar 
displays  made  by  adults. 

CLASS  III  -  PRINTING,  LITHOGRAPHING,  ETC, 

Best  specimen  of  Lithographic  printing — silver 
medal;  best  specimen  of  lithography,  silver  medal; 
A.  D.  Jenny,  Sacramento. 

Fourth  Department  —  Mechanical 
Products. 

CLASS  I  — MANUFACTURERS    OF  LEATHER,  PAPER 
AND  RUBBER. 

Best  exhibits  of  trunks,  valises  and  bags— $10  and 
silver  medal,  J.  Longshore,  Sacramento. 

Best  display  of  rubber  hose  and  belting — silver 
medal;  b-st  display  of  cordage — silver  medal,  Shaw, 
Ingram,  Batcher  &  Co.,  Sacramento. 

Best  set  of  double  harness,  silver  medal  and  $10; 
best  set  single  harness,  $ro;  best  display  of  Mexican 
saddles,  $5;  best  display  of  leather,  silver  medal; 
best  display  of  saddles  and  bridles,  silver  medal; 
best  display  of  saddle-tree?,  diploma;  best  display 
of  shoe  lasts,  pegs  and  lasting  machine,,  $5 — A.  A. 
Van  Voorhies  &  Co.,  Sacramento. 


Best  display  of  Angora  gcat  r^  b's,  fto — C.  P. 
Bailey,  Sin  Jose. 

Best  pair  of  dress  boots,  $3;  B  st  pair  of  heavy 
boots,  $3;  b"St  pair  of  gentkmen's  dress  shoes,  $5; 
best  pair  of  Congress  gaiters,  $3;  best  pair  of  ladies' 
slippers,  $3;  best  pair  ladies'  gaiters,  $3 — P.  F. 
Nolan  &  Sons,  Sacramento. 

Best  display  of  paper,  two  tons;  W.  H.  Murray, 
San  Francisco. 

CLASS  II — WORKED  METALS. 

Best  display  of  lamps,  diploma;  best  display  of 
platedware,  $10  — Joseph  Thieben  Crockery  Com- 
pany. 

Best  display  of  wire  rope,  silver  medal — Wash- 
burn &  Moen  Manufacturing  Company,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Best  display  of  modern  building  hardware,  $20; 
best  display  of  b'acksmitbing  tools,  diploma  and 
$to;  best  display  ol  g'  neral  hardware,  $20;  best  dis- 
play of  iron  and  steel,  Pac  fic  coast  make,  silver 
medal;  best  axles,  California  make,  silver  medal; 
best  barbed-wire  fencing,  silver  medal  and  $3;  best 
display  of  mechanical  tools,  $20;  best  horseshoes, 
machine  made,  silver  medal;  best  display  of  table 
cutlery,  silver  medal;  best  display  of  pocket  cutlery, 
$5;  best  circular  saws,  $3;  best  display  of  files,  $3; 
best  exhibit  of  antifriction  meta',  diploma;  best  ex- 
hibit of  shot,  d  p'oma;  best  display  of  butchers' 
supplies  and  goods,  diploma  and  $to — Shaw,  In- 
gram, Batcher  &  Co.,  Sacramento. 

Best  display  of  saddler's  hardware,  $10;  A.  A. 
Van  Voorhies  &  Co.,  Sicramento. 

Best  mill  saws,  $5;  N.  W.  Spaulding  Saw  Com- 
pany, San  Francisco. 

Best  horseshoes,  hand  mad",  silver  medal;  J.  P. 
Browne,  Sinta  Ana. 

Best  display  of  wire  goods,  diploma  and  $3; 
Washburn  &  Moen  Manufacturing  Company,  San 
Francisco. 

CLASS  III--STOVES,  CASTINGS,  ETC. 

Best  ornamented  statuary,  $3;  best  ornamented 
fruit  and  flower  stand,  $3;  best  assortment  Jap- 
anese ware,  $ro;  best  parlor  grate,  $3— Joseph 
Thieben  Crockery  Co.,  Sacramento;  best  gas  stove, 
$5 — Capital  Gas  Co.,  Sacramento. 

CLASS    IV -MUSICAL    INSTRUMENTS— CALIFORNIA 
MANUFACTURE. 
Best  general  display  of  musical  instruments, 
silver  medal  and  $20 — M  L.  Hammer,  Sicramento. 

CLASS  V— FURNITURE. 
Best  wooden  mantel,  $3— Jiseph  Thieben  Crock- 
ery Co.,  Sacramento;  best  display  of  furniture, 
diploma  and  $20;  best  set  of  parlor  furniture,  $20; 
best  set  of  bedroom  furniture,  $10;  best  set  of  library 
furniture,  $10;  best  set  of  cffiee  furniture,  $10;  best 
set  of  school  furniture,  $ro;  best  fold.ng  bed, 
diploma  and  $10;  best  sofa,  $10;  best  lounge,  $3; 
best  extension  table,  $3;  best  set  of  parlor  chairs, 
$10;  best  dressing  bureau,  .$10;  best  center-table, 
$3;  best  pair  of  side  tables,  $3;  best  display  of  up- 
holstery, $10;  best  spring  mattress,  $3;  best  hair 
mattress,  $3;  best  wool  mattress,  $3;  best  wardrobe, 
$to;  best  sick  chair  and  couch,  $3;  best  set  dining- 
room  furniture,  $10;  best  display  of  willow  fur- 
niture, $10— John  Breuner,  Sacramento;  best  dis- 
play of  California  woods,  silver  medal — W.  H. 
Chaffee,  Mariposa  county. 

CLASS  VI— WOODENWARE. 

Best  display  of  window  shades,  $3,  John  Breuner, 
Sacramento;  best  disphy  of  split-wood  baskets,  $3, 
Dr.  Thomas  Cogswell,  San  Djego;  best  display  of 
woodenware,  $10,  W.  F.  B  rnes  &  Co.;  best  dis- 
play turning  laihe  work,  .$5,  Wm.  Clark,  Sacra- 
mento; best  display  of  cedarware,  $s;  best  display 
pineware,  $5;  best  display  of  oakware,  $3;  best  dis- 
play of  osier,  $3;  best  exhibition  of  broomcorn 
brooms,  $3 ;  best  assortment  of  coopersware,  $10; 
best  display  of  willoware,  $3— A.  S.  Hopkins  Com- 
pany, Sacramento. 

CLASS  VII  —  ELECTRICAL  APPLIANCES,  PHILO- 
SOPHICAL, SPORTING,  SURGICAL,  DENTAL, 
DRAWING,  SURVEYING  LEVELING  INSTRUMENTS 
AND  APPARATUS,  ETC.,  OF  FINE  WORKMANSHIP, 
EXHIBITED  BY  MAKER. 

Best  double-barrel  shotgun,  $3;  best  breech- 
loading  shotgun,  s;  best  sporting  rifle,  $3;  best 
gamebig,  $3-N.  M.  Kimball  &  Co.,  San  Fran- 
ci  CO. 

Best  exhibition  of  electrical  appliances,  consist- 
ing of  dynamos,  motors,  arc  and  incandescent 
lighting,  etc.,  $roo;  best  electrical  g  nerator  and 
dynamo,  $20;  best  voltaic  arc  lamo,  $10;  best  in- 
candescent lamp,  $to— Electrical  Engineering  Co., 
San  Francisco. 

Best  level,  diploma;  best  balance,  diploma;  best 
mining  and  blasting  powder,  silver  meda';  be.st 
sporting  powder,  diploma — Schaw,  Ingram,  Batcher 
&  Co.,  Sacramento. 

Best  bicycle,  silver  medal — E.  W.  Melvin,  Sacra- 
mento. 

CLASS  IX -STONEWARE,   BRICKS,    TILES,  CROCK 
ERY,  GLASS,  ETC. 

Best  display  of  table  and  bar  glassware,  dip'oma 
and  $10;  best  display  of  queensware,  $5;  best  floor- 
inp.  is;  Joseph  Thieben  Crockery  Co.,  Sacramento. 

Best  hydraulic  cement,  diploma,  J,  W.  Grace, 
San  Francisco. 

Best  general  display  of  art-stained  glass  for  archi- 
tectural work,  silver  medal;  best  embossed  and  bent 
glas=,  diploma;  Wm.  Schroeder,  San  Francisco. 

Best  stoneware,  diploma;  best  sample  of  drain 
tile,  $5;  best  sewer  pipe,  $3;  best  roofing  tile,  $5; 
best  display  of  terra  cotta,  $io;  best  pressed  bricks, 
diploma;  best  pottery,  various  kinds,  silver  medal; 
best  display  of  stoneware,  $to;  best  water-pipe, 
diploma;  best  firebricks,  $3;  Muddox  &  Co.  Sacra- 
mento. 

Best  exhibit  of  slate,  diploma  and  $10,  W.  H. 
Murray,  San  Francisco. 

Best  artificial  stone  and  concrete,  diploma,  Nort- 
ing  &  Byling,  Sacramento. 

CLASS  X— MINERALS,  FOSSILS,  BIRDS,  FISHES,  ETC. 

Best  cabinets  of  agates,  crystallized  fossils  and 
crystallized  quartz,  $25,  Alfred  Tregidgo,  Grass 
ValUy. 

Best  collection  illustrating  the  ornithology  of  Cali- 
fornia, silver  medal,  C.  W.  Toz^-r,  S.acramento, 

B  :st  suite  of  useful  minerals  of  California,  includ- 
ing coals  of  California,  iron  ores  of  California, 
marbles  of  California,  sandstones  of  California, 
marls  of  California,  peats  of  California,  soils  of 
California,  saltwaters  of  California,  minerals  of  Cali- 
fornia, potters'  clay  of  California,  fireclay  of  Call- 
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fornia,  burr  stones  of  California,  gypsum  of  Cili- 
fornia;  A'ex.  Keller,  Auburn,  $20. 

Best  suiie  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  including  the 
woods  and  mast  useful  plants  and  native  gra5>es  ol 
California,  silver  medal,  Mrs.  F.  Perringlon,  Santa 
Rosa. 

Best  collection  of  minerals  illustrating  thegpology 
of  Cilifornia,  silver  medal,  R.  C  jsner,  Coluia. 

CLASS  XI— M.\RBLE  AND  GRANITE  WORK. 

Best  colection  of  palish  of  mirble  work,  at 
least  six  pieces.  $31,  John  Breuner,  Sicramento. 

Bast  collection  of  polish  of  C  ilifornia  granite  work, 
six  pieces,  $30,  Sacramento  county  exhibit. 

CLASS  XII — INCUBATORS. 

For  the  best  display  of  incubators  in  operation, 
$25;  for  the  incubito:  hatching  the  greatest  number 
of  chicks  during  the  show,  $to;  for  the  be.st  display 
of  brooders,  $to;  J.  W.  Atkinson,  San  Jose, 

Fifth  Department. 

CLASS  I  — FAKM  PRODUCTS 

Most  extensive,  varied  and  perfect  display  of  farm 
products  grown  by  one  person,  Mrs.  F.  Perrington, 
Santa  Rosa,  $ioo;  second  best,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Odbert, 
Sacramento,  $5^. 

CLASS  II— SILK,  COTTON  AND  TOBACCO. 

Best  display  California  manufactured  tobacco. 
Love  &  Connolly,  San  Francisco,  silver  medal;  best 
California  tobacco  in  leaf,  same  exhibitor,  $5. 

Best  grown  cotton,  $2^;  best  display  of  silks,  $15; 
best  thrown  and  twisted  silk  in  the  gum  and  boiled 
off,  made  in  California,  $5;  best  machine  spool  silk, 
$5;  best  knitting  spool  silk,  $5;  best  spool  embroid- 
ery. $s;  W.  H.  Murray,  San  Francisco. 

Bist  cocoons,  eggs  and  moth«,  $5,  Mrs.  F,  Per- 
rington, Santa  Rosa. 

CLASS  III— FLOUR  AND  GRAIN. 

Best  sample  Australian  wheat,  $10,  T.  B.  Hull, 
Yuba  City. 

Best  white  Chili  wheat,  $10,  C.  A.  Hull,  Union 
House. 

Best  sample  Proper  wheat,  $10,  R.  F.  Moulton, 
Colusa. 

Best  white  Club  wheat,  $10,  T.  B.  Hull,  Yuba  City. 
Best  Sonora  wheat,  $10,  Joseph  Sims,  Union 
House. 

Best  barley,  $5,  T.  B.  Hul',  Yuba  City. 
Best  Chevalier  barley,  $5,  Robert  Cosner,  Colusa. 
B;st  oats,  $5;  best  buckwheat,  5;   best  yellow 
corn,  $5  Mrs.  F.  Perring'on,  Santa  Rosa. 

Best  Early  corn,  $5,  C.  A.  Hull,  Union  House. 
Best  bakers'  fl^ur,  $to,  R  Neihereatt,  Woodland. 
Best  family  flour,  $to,  Colusa  Mill  Company. 

CLASS  IV— VEGETABLES,  ROOTS,  ETC. 

Best  six  marrow  squashes,  $3,  L.  F.  Moulton, 
Colusa. 

Best  six  Hubbard  squashes,  $3,  J.  H.  Hamilton, 
Sacramento. 

Best  six  crooked-neck  squashes,  $3;  best  three 
watermelons,  $3,  L.  F.  Moulton,  Colusa. 

Best  and  largest  pumpkins,  $3,  Mrs.  F.  Perring- 
ton, Santa  Rosa. 

Best  dozen  green  sweet  corn,  $3;  best  s'x  cucum- 
bers, $2;  best  half  peck  L-ma  beans,  in  pod,  $3;  best 
half  peck  white  beans,  dried,  $j;  best  half  peck  kid- 
ney bush  beans,  in  pod,  $3;  best  half  ptck  pole 
bush  beans,  $2;  best  filled  peas,  dried,  $2;  best  one- 
half  peck  garden  peas,  dried,  $2;  best  casto  -oil 
beans,  $3;  best  and  greatest  variety  peas,  dry,  $3; 
best  table  collection  of  vegetables,  $20;  F.  GAbrielle, 
Sacramento. 

CLASS  V — FLOWERS. 

Best  and  largest  collection  of  flowering  plants  in 
bloom,  $2o;  best  collection  of  ornamental  foliage 
plants,  $20;  best  display  of  cut  flowers,  to  be  kept 
fresh  during  the  exhibition  by  replacing,  $20;  best 
collection  of  new  and  rare  plants,  $!s;  best  and 
most  varied  exhibit  of  named  varieties  of  dahlias, 
$10;  best  collection  of  roses  in  bloom,  $10;  best  col- 
lection of  fuchias  in  bloom,  $to;  best  collfction  of 
tuberoses,  $10;  best  collection  of  pinks,  $io;  best 
collection  of  ferns,  $15;  best  display  of  bouquets, 
$to;  best  collection  of  plants  suitable  for  green- 
house, conservatory  and  window  culture,  $15;  best 
display  of  hanging  baskets  containing  plants,  $10; 
best  display  of  cut  flower  designs,  to  be  made  on 
each  Thursday  evening  of  the  Fair,  $50;  Bell  Con- 
servatory Company,  Sacramento. 

Best  display  of  coteus,  distinct  varieties,  $  5;  Mrs, 
J.  D.  Odbert,  Sacramento. 

CLASS    IX — MISCELLANEOUS. 

Best  hock  squashes,  $2.£0;  W.  D.  Hack,  Free- 
port. 

B  St  royal  Dutch  cocoa,  $5;  best  catsups,  diplo- 
ma; best  Canada  sap  maple  syrup,  silver  medal; 
best  soups,  $2.50;  Williams,  Btown  &  Co.,  San 
Francisco. 

Best  Scotch  millet,  f  i;  best  nest-egg  gourds,  $t; 
best  pomegranate,  $1;  J.  H.  Hamilton,  Sacramento. 

B;st  toboggan  maple  syrup,  $2.50;  C.  B.  Jen- 
nings, Sacramento. 

Best  condiment  stock  food,  diploma;  Charles 
K';rtell,  San  Francisco. 

Best  sack  of  Hardy  wheat,  $r;  best  sack  of  Gene- 
see wheat,  $1;  best  Pride  of  Butte  wheat,  $1 ;  best 
sack  Neapaul  barley,  $1;  T.  B.  Hull,  Yuba  City. 

B;st  ramie  seed,  $1;  W.  H.  Murray,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Best  bamboo  fishing  poles,  $1;  best  pomegranates, 
$1;  best  bitter  almonds,  $1;  best  hardshell  almonds, 
$1;  G.  G.  Gilbert,  Sacramento. 

Best  evergreen  blackberries,  $r;  best  French 
breakfast  radishes,  best  cayenne  pepper  on  tree,  $1; 
best  Hixox  peas,  $1;  Joe  Tash,  Sacramento. 

Best  four  jars  cucumbers,  $t;  best  chow  chow,  $1; 
b=;st  pickles,  Libby  or  Chili  sauce,  $1;  best  mustard 
pickles  sauce,  $1;  best  kohlrabi,  $i;  Mrs.  J,  P.  Od- 
bert, Sacramento. 

Best  nuthouse,  $2;  Bell  Muddox,  Sacramento. 

Best  Japanese  persimmons,  $1;  best  Portegue 
squash,  $1;  J.  H.  Hamilton,  Sacramento. 

Best  pickled  peppers,  $1 ;  best  cucumber  pickles, 
$1;  Mary  K'-rr,  Elk  Grcve. 

Best  sample  Australian  wheat,  $1;  best  sample 
Club  wheat,  $1;  best  sample  Proper  wheat,  $1;  best 
sample  Russian  oats,  $1;  best  sample  of  barley,  $1; 
].  A.  Robinson,  Merced. 

Best  42  varieties  garden  seeds,  $2,50;  J.  P.  Od- 
bert, Sacramento. 

Best  display  of  native  grasses,  diploma;  Delia 
Krall,  Sicramento. 

B^st  collection  of  rare  Cacti  plants.  $2.50;  Her- 
man Fisher. 

Best  sweet  pumpkins,  $1;  Joe  Tash,  Sacramento, 
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Can  be  t:ecd  se  a  straij^ht-tooth  pulverizing  bar* 
r'jw,  or  a  ela-itln^-tooth  smoothin.-  harrow.  By 
means  cl  tbe  levtr  the  teeth  can  be  aet  btraitcht,  or 
to  any  il°tired  elarit.  The  beame  are  madu  of  eteel 
tubcH,  and  tbe  tceih  p'ds  tbrou(jh  the  saire  and 
are  tbreaded  and  bcld  firmly  In  place  by  a  tap  If 
etalks  or  trash  accumuUte  on  the  teetb,  when 
used  as  a  i-trti^bt-tootb  barrow,  the  teetb  ran  be 
chan^'el  in  a  moment,  by  meaog  r^f  the  lever,  to  a 
BlaotlnK  roeitiou  for  cleaning  oCf  tbe  tra>b. 

As  a  pmrotbing  harrow  it  never  clog",  all  nib- 
blab  being  cut  in  two,  or  pasi-ing  down  and  off  at 
the  end  of  the  ^ettb,  and  is  completely  bu  ied; 
cn  i  for  cultivating  young  grain  lo  .t»  early  stage. 
It  is  uneq  ial<-d.  It  thoroughly  pul'. erizes  tbe  toll, 
and  destroys  all  the  weeds,  while  the  yc  ung  grain 
remains  uninjured. 
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Best  cornmeal,  $2.50;  best  graham  Coir,  dip'oma; 
Colusa  Flouring  Mill,  Colu;a. 

Best  brooracorn  in  sheaf,  $2;  best  jel'ow  corn  in 
tbe  ear,  $1;  best  white  corn  in  ear,  $1;  J.  A.  Robin- 
son, Merced. 

CLASS  VI— CHEESE. 

Best  and  largest  display  of  cheese,  diploma  and 
$15;  best  cheese  one  year  old  and  over,  $15;  A.  J. 
Rider,  Gilt. 

Best  cheese  under  one  year.  Dr.  Hirvey,  G  It. 

CLASS  VII— CURED  MEATS,  BUTTER,  BREAD,  ETC. 

Bist  domestic  rye  bread,  $5;  Mrs.  S.  J  Conrad, 
Sacramento. 

Best  four  loaves  baker's  bread,  $3;  best  graham 
bread,  $5;  Mrs.  J.  P.  Odbert. 

Bast  soda  biscuit,  $2;  best  brown  bread,  domestic, 
$5;  best  display  of  domestic  bread,  $10,  best  butter 
in  rolls,  40  pounds,  $20;  best  butter  in  firkin,  40 
pounds,  $15;  Mrs.  C.  A.  Hull,  Union  House. 

Best  display  of  home-cured  ham,  bacon  and  lard, 
with  formula,  etc.,  F,  Perrington,  Santa  Rost. 

Best  domestic  white  bread,  $5;  J.  M.  D.ivies, 
Florin. 

B;st  biscuit  and  domeitic  corn  bread,  $5;  Belle 
Muddox,  Sacramento. 

CLASS  VIII  — SUGAR,   SYRUP,    EXTRACTS,  CONFEC- 
TIONS AND  CANDY. 

Best  100  pounds  sugar  from  cane,  $20;  W.  H. 
Murray,  San  Francisco. 

Bist  display  of  confectionery,  $to;  best  general 
varieties  of  candy  made  in  the  hall  during  the  exhi- 
bition, diploma  and  $10;  J.  A.  Moyniban,  Sacra- 
mento. 

B!st  100  pounds  sugar  from  sugar  beets,  $20;  best 
five  gallons  of  syrup  from  either  of  the  above,  $io; 
W.  B.  Ewer,  San  Francisco. 

Cold  Medals. 

For  the  most  meritorious  exhibition  in  the  several 
departments  of  the  pavilion,  the  Society's  gold 
medals  have  been  awarded  to  the  following : 

Second  Department,  machinery,  implements,  etc. , 
Bjker  &  Hamilton. 

Th  rdD  partment,  textile  fabrics  and  materials 
from  which  they  are  made,  Mrs.  William  East, 
Chico. 

Fourth  Department,  mechanical  products,  John 
Breuner,  Sacramento. 

Filth  Department,  agricultural  products,  Man- 
hattan Food  Co. 

S  xth  Djpartment,  fruits,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Odbert. 

Seventh  Depirtment,  fine  arts,  Julius  Ludovichi, 
San  Francisco. 

The  grand  gold  medal  for  the  very  best  exhibit 
in  the  pavilion  will  be  awarded  to-night. 

To  W.  H.  M  Carthy,  of  San  Francisco,  for  most 
meritorious  exhibit  of  standard-bred  horses — Dexter 
Prince  and  five  colts. 

To  Denman  &  McNear,  Petaluraa,  for  horses 
other  than  standard-bred  —  Clydesdales. 

To  A.  &  A.  Heilbron,  Sicramento,  for  livestock 
other  than  horses — Durham  and  Hereford  cattle. 
The  County  Exhibits. 

In  the  county  exhibits,  tbe  awards  have  been 
mide  at  the  pavilion  as  follows  : 

First  premium,  increased  to  $750— Sacramento 
county. 

Second — Placer  ccunty  $joo. 
Third— Sutter  county,  ^3  )0. 
Fourth — Colusa  county,  $300. 
Fifih-  Sonoma  ccunty,  $200. 
Sixth — Winters    District,  comprising    parts  of 
So'ano  and  Yolo  counties,  $200. 
Seventh— Merced  county,  $150. 
E'ghth — Mariposa  county,  $50. 


FOR  $19.00 

We  can  eend  you  one  of  our 

SPECIALTY  SINGLE  BUGGY 
HARNESS, 

Which  Is  the  result  of  years  of  figuring  to  make  the  best 
hirness  ever  known  for  the  money.  It  is  made  from  oak 
stock,  hand  stitched  and  finisbed  by  skillful  mechanics, 
handsome  full  nickel  or  Davis  bard  rubber  trimmings. 

Jnst  the  Harness  for  an  Klegant  Turnout. 

They  soil  here  for  $35  00,  and  harness  not  as  good  Is 
often  sold  tor  $35.00  In  retail  nhops  If  harness  Is  not  as 
represented,  money  will  be  refunded. 

Liebold  Harness  Co. 

110  HoAlllstar  St.,  San  Franclaoo.' 

Collar  and  Hames.  Instead  of  Breast  Collar, 
$2  00  extra. 


BIIIBM  AfEllS! 


THE  Most  Efficient  Wood  Preserver. 

APPLIED  WITH  AN  ORDINARY  BRUSH. 

Protects  All  Kinds  of  Timber,  Above  or  Below  Ground  or  Water, 

from  Rot  and  Decay. 


CABBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERYINa  00. 

M17ECEE  &  CO..  Pacific  Coast  Agents,  319  California  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Stockton -Fresno  Business  College. 


THE  LEADING  FEATURE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  IS  ITS  HOME. 

Tnitton  One  Year  (52  Weeks),  $75. 

Sixteen  Regular  Teachers  an  1  Over  Three  Hundred  Students  attending.  Courses  Thorough,  Fates  Lowest 
Instruction  tbe  Best,  and  School  the  Moat  Reliable.  Artdresu  W.  O.  R  A  M.'iEY.  2  M 


Plesiie  state  tf  yon  want  single  strap  namesi,  or  folded 
style  Harm  SB,  wttb  traces  double  tbrougbouL 


Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

NO.   180  BBALE  STBEE3T,  SAN  iFBANOISCO,  CAL. 
Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  EnppUed  for 
making  Pipe.     Estimates  given  when  required.    Are  prepared  f  r  coating  all 
sizes  of  Pipes  with  a  comoosltlon  of  Cnal  Tar  and  Asphaltnm. 


-THE- 


Porteons  Improved  Scraper 

Patented  April  S,  1883.   Patented  April  17, 1883. 


Manufactured  by  G.  LISSENDEN. 

The  attention  of  the  public  is  called  to  this  Scraper 
and  tbe  many  varieties  of  work  of  which  It  Is  capable, 
such  as  Rsilroad  Work,  Irrigation  Ditches,  Levee  Build- 
ing. Leveling  Land,  Road  Making,  etc. 

This  implement  will  lake  up  fnd  carry  Its  load  to  any 
desired  distance.  It  will  distribute  tbe  dirt  evenly  oi 
deposit  its  load  in  bulk  as  desired.  It  will  do  the  worl 
o(  Scraper,  Grader,  and  Carrier.  Ibousands  of  tbest 
Scrapers  are  in  use  In  all  parts  of  tbe  country. 

fS"  This  Scraper  Is  all  steel— the  only  one  manufac 
tured  In  the  State. 

Price,  all  Steel,  four-bor8e,$<0 ;  Steel  two-borse,  $31 
Address  all  orders  to  O.  LISSENDEN,  Stockton. 
Calir«rnla. 


Drprrh-Loader 

S7.50 
RIFLE.<;S2.on 
WATCHES 


GUNS 


BICYCLES  $15 

All  kiiidflclicapcr  tbau  else- 
where. Before  Tou  buy, 
§00(1  -"tamp  for  caiftloicue  to 

ThePowellAClementCo. 

100  Mala  BU,  CUeiauU,0 


GALES 


4ToN^^^^^^  $45. 
U.S.  STANDARD.  FULLY  WARRANTED. 

*^  DeUvered  st  ftrnt     &  maOaa  and  ample  tima  Ug 
boildmc  aod  t«etiii«  (iiowed  befne  acceptaoo*. 

OSGOOD  &  TH0MFS0N.8wghamton.il  V 
PORTABLE  PLATFORM  SCALES. 
TRUCKS,  ETC. 

Xwenty-five  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  other  on  tbe 
market.   Seud  for  Catalogue, 

C.  H.  LINDEMANN,  Agent, 

ue  KEARNY  STPIEBT.  SAN  FBANCISOO. 


BAKER  A/^^  HAMILTON 
MNFRANClSCO-SACRm£NTO 
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f  ACIFiCS  F{.URAb  f  RESS. 


September  24,  1892 


J?ATROjMS  Of  JEiuSBA^IDF^Y, 
The  Secretary's  Column. 

By  A.  T.  DgwBv,  Secretary  State  Qr»n?e  of  CalHornia. 

Visit  to  San  Josk  Grange.— Recently  15 
members  of  Eden  Grange  (including  Worthy 
Master  Dennis  and  Judge  Blackwood)  chartered 
an  omiiil>u3  and  drove  to  San  Jose,  over  30 
miles  dista  it.  They  surprised  the  Garden  City 
Graneers,  to  the  delight  of  the  Patrons  of  hoth 
Grange.s.  A  class  of  seven  was  initiated  at  the 
meeting. 

MASTEBLY  SENTIMENTS. 

In  his  address  to  members  of  the  Order, 
March  21,  1892,  J.  H.  Brigham,  W.  M.  of  the 
Nati'>ual  Grange,  expressed  the  sentiments 
•which  it  is  well  for  voters  to  consider  at  this 
time,  namely:  "  We  should  also  lake  a  lively 
interest  in  the  nomination  and  election  of  rep- 
resentatives. It  is  of  no  use  to  petition  to  men 
•who  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  our  cries.  Nominate 
friendly  men  in  your  party  conventions.  Elect 
friendly  men  at  the  polls,  and  then  all  your 
reasonable  demands  will  be  granted.  Retire 
every '•  people-be-dammed  "  man,  in  conven- 
tion if  you  can,  at  the  polls  if  you  fail  in  con- 
vention. Ballots  are  even  more  effective  than 
bullets.  If  the  people  fail  to  make  proper  use 
of  the  former,  the  time  may  come  when  the 
latter  must  be  used  to  '  Keep  the  Jewel  of  Lib- 
erty in  the  Family  of  Freedom.' 

"  No  more  important  campaign  was  ever  en- 
tered upon  by  a  patriotic  people  than  the  one 
just  before  us.  The  people  must  learn  to  dis- 
tinguish between  sound  argument  and  sophis- 
try. They  must  not  mistake  the  railing  of  the 
demagOirue  for  the  inspired  eloquence  of  the 
true  patriot  and  honest  citizen.  No  Order  or 
organization  has  done  more  to  qualify  faimers 
to  make  wise  use  of  their  political  power  than 
the  Patrons  of  Husbandry.  We  are  proud  of 
our  past,  intensely  earnest  at  the  present,  very 
hopeful  of  the  future." 

Sevebb  Illness.— J.  Hollister,  P.  M.  of  Eden 
Grange,  we  are  sorry  to  learn,  is  seriously  ill  in 
San  Francisco,  under  charge  of  the  eminent 
physician.  Dr.  Lane.  Bro.  H.,  after  having  the 
"Grip"  last  winter,  was  pain'ully  troubled 
with  neuralgia,  which  has  now  been  aggravated 
with  other  ills  until  his  condition  is  deemed 
critical.    He  has  many  sincere  sympathizers. 

WHAT  WILL  THE  PEOGEAM  EE  ? 

This  is  the  question  naturally  asked  relating 
to  the  coming  session  of  the  State  Grange, 
opening  at  San  Jose,  Oct.  4'.h.  According  to 
the  ordinary  custom,  we  can  anticipate  that 
the  Grange  will  meet  at  10  a.  m.  The  room 
now  being  prepared  in  the  new  Unitarian 
Church,  we  apprehend,  will  be  very  com- 
modious and  comfortable.  After  hearty  greet- 
ings between  Patrons  from  various  quarters  of 
the  State,  and  the  singing  of  welcome  Grange 
Bongs,  the  State  Grange  will  be  opened  in 
ample  form  by  Worthy  Master  Davis.  The  ap- 
pointment of  the  Committee  on  Order  of  Busi- 
ness will  be  in  order,  also  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Credentials. 

Tuesday  afternoon  the  annual  ad  lress  of  the 
W.  M.  and  other  officers'  reports  may  be  ex- 
pected to  con-^ume  most  of  the  session. 

Tuesday  evening  a  reception  to  the  State 
Grange  by  the  Mayor,  citizens  and  Grange  of 
Saa  Jose  will  be  tendered,  with  appropriate 
spepches,  music,  etc. 

The  usual  order  of  business  will  doubtless  be 
proceeded  with  during  succeeding  days  of  the 
session,  embracing  the  roll-call  of  subordinate 
<3raDge3.  reports  of  Masters  and  alt<>rnates,  the 
;ntroduction  and  discussion  of  resolutions  per- 
taining to  the  welfare  of  the  Order,  reports  of 
standing  and  special  committees,  and  election 
of  a  mem'>er  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Oa  some  evening  a  dramatic  entertainment 
will  be  tendered  by  the  talented  Patrons  and 
their  friends  of  San  Jose.  Thnriday  evening 
the  fifth  and  sixth  decrees  wUl  be  cmferred  iu 
ample  f  irm,  followed  by  Pomona's  Feast.  Ap- 
propriate memorial  services  will  aUo  find  place 
at  some  j)erio(l  of  llie  vession. 

The  following  re-iolution,  offijred  by  Bro. 
R')aohe  Htid  »d'>!>ted  at  the  last  session,  should 
have  due  and  timely  atienlion  : 

"  Realizing  the  imporlancp  and  benefits  of  the 
social  features  of  our  O.'der,  and  aNo  the  self- 
evident  fact  that  much  of  the.-'e  benefits  is  un- 
avoidably cu- tailed  by  a  well-nigh  endless  order 
of  business;  therefore 

Resolved,  That  s  )me  specific  time  be  pet  apart 
for  a  com  file  p  observance  of  the  annual  Love 
Fea-it  (if  the  Ordur,  and  all  be  iovi  ed  to  par- 
ticijiale  in  this  much-ei  j  and  viially  essen- 
tial b  anch  of  our  great  fraternity." 

The  foregoing  is  nii^ntioned  as  f-uggestive  of  a 
portion  only  of  w''at  is  likply  to  take  place. 
Many  otlier  exercises  of  great  interest  will 
doubtless  be  presented. 

W.  L.  OvKRuisKR,  P.  M.,  called  at  our  office 
on  Monday.  Hi  is  now  readv  lo  do  some 
further  oreaniziug  work  before  the  State  Grange 
ee-sion.  He  Is  q''ite  enthosiastic  in  regard  to 
Independent  Orange,  which  is  St. II  taking  in 
new  memi»erB. 

Sacramento  Orange  is  up  and  doin;;,  taking 
in  new  niembera,  a-ul  will  have  a  good  dele^a- 
ti  'n  at  tlie  Slate  Orange.  American  River 
Orange  will,  we  believe,  aho  have  a  good  turn 
O'jt.  In  fact,  indications  appear  good  for  a 
la'ge  attendance  generally  throughout  the  Slate 
juriadic'i<»n. 

CALiroRni\  Patrons  would  be  plea-ed  to  wel- 
come a  goolly  number  of  visiting  offi  iers  and 
nieiribiovi  from  Oregon  and  Washington  at  our 
8lat,e  Orange. 

Bno,  Th  h.  McOo.fNKi.L,  whose  term  on  ttie 
l.ipciitive  Committee  explret  al  t his  session ,  is 
I'ow  in  Oregon.  W«  hope  he  will  return  in 
season  to  attend  the  Slate  Orange. 


FROM  THE  LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE. 

The  following  resolutions  will  be  presented 
for  the  cot  sideratiou  of  the  State  Grange  by  the 
Committpe  cm  Legislation: 

Resolved  1.  That  we  are  in  favor  of  changing 
the  Federal  Constitution  so  as  to  provide  for 
the  election  of  United  States  Senators  by  a  di- 
rect vote  of  the  people. 

2.  That  we  are  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  a 
law  at  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature  pro- 
viding for  the  organization  of  mutual  fire  in- 
surance companies. 

3.  That  we  protest  against  any  extension  of 
time  for  the  payment  of  the  amounts  of  money 
due  the  Government  from  the  Union  and  Cen- 
tral Pacific  R.  R  Companies 

4.  That  we  are  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  a 
law  by  the  Legislature  providing  for  the  reas- 
sessment of  all  property  in  this  State  which  has 
been  assessed  since  and  incluoing  the  year  1883, 
and  on  which  the  taxe«,  or  any  part  thereof, 
have  not  been  paid,  and  for  the  collection  of 
all  unpaid  taxes  thereon. 

5.  That  we  are  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  a 
law  providing  for  the  annual  collection  of  a 
graduated  tax  upon  that  part  of  the  net  income 
of  all  trusts  and  corporations  which  is  in  ex- 
cess of  $50,000  per  annum. 

J.  V.  Webster, 
S.  T.  Coulter, 
C.  W.  Norton, 
J.  H.  McKuNE. 

Bros.  Loucks  and  Walton  will  examine  the 
rf'cords  and  accounts  of  the  S  ate  Grange  on 
Friday,  Sept.  30th,  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary, 
preparatory  to  the  annual  report  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  of  which  they  are  members. 

The  S  0.  i^^jcecutive  Committee  will  hold  its 
regular  quaj  (erlj' session  in  the  rlfice  of  the 
Secretary  iu  San  Francisco,  Monday,  Ojt.  3d, 
the  day  i  revious  to  the  opening  of  the  annual 
setsion  of  the  State  Grange. 

A  Note  from  Si.'ster  Davis,  dated  No.  21  Glen 
Park  Av.,  S.  F.,  Sept.  ISsh,  closes  witli  a  mention 
of  the  W.  M..  as  follows:  Am  pleased  to  say  he  is 
standing  the  trip  very  well.  We  will  be  at  San 
Jose  to  the  State  Grange  meeting  in  due  time. 
Hoping  that  the  meeting  will  be  a  very  pleas- 
ant one,  I  am  very  truly  yours,  Mrs.  E.  W. 
Davis. 

State  Lecturer  Huffman  has  appointments 
for  speaking  bi-fore  the  GrHnge  at  San  Lucas; 
also  to  San  Autonio  Grange  at  Jolon. 

No  Amendments  Needed. — The  amendment 
of  the  State  Grange  Constitution  recommended 
by  Bro.  Huffman  he  now  says  is  unnecessary, 
it  being  found  to  be  fully  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  subordinate  Grange  to  dispose  of 
funds  paid  in  by  applicants  who  fail  to  come 
forward  for  initiation.  As  no  other  amend- 
ments to  the  State  Grange  Constitution  have 
been  recommended,  and  none  were  adopted 
by  the  last  session  of  the  National  Grange,  for 
the  first  time  on  record,  we  believe,  our  State 
Grange  meets  without  any  opportunity  for  con- 
stitutional tinkering. 

Yuba  City  is  one  of  the  many  Granges  that 
has  had  a  prosperous  year,  and  will  be  well 
represented  at  the  State  Grange. 

County  Exhibits. — The  seveial  county  ex- 
hibits at  the  State  Fair  this  year  were  very  in- 
teresting and  excellent  in  character.  The  dis- 
plays were  set  up  in  varied  forms,  which  added 
much  to  the  attraction.  Owing  to  preparati'ins 
for  exhibits  at  the  World's  Fair,  cereals,  dried 
and  canned  fruits  were  more  than  usually  con- 
spicuous. While  the  exhibits  were  not  ma.ie 
so  generally  in  the  name  of  the  Grange  as  for- 
merly, we  noticed  that  Grangers,  in  their  indi- 
vidual capacity,  prepared  and  tended  to  most 
of  the  county  exhibits. 

Whatever  his  politics,  every  farmer  and 
workiugman  should  see  to  it  that  fewer  lawyers 
and  more  men  of  practical  experience  on  the 
farJta,  in  the  factory,  or  in  business,  are  sent  as 
delegates  to  political  conventions  or  nominated 
for  office.  There  are  many  lawyers  who  are 
faithful,  honest  and  conscientious,  but  the  best 
plan  for  the  average  citiz«>n  is  to  leave  them 
severely  nlo"e  in  pcjlitics.  With  fewer  lawyers 
in  our  Legislature  we  shou'd  have  le^s  law- 
making less  litigation  and  a  more  equitable 
distribution  of  public  burdens. — Farmers' 
Friend. 


Unitarian  Literature 

Sent  free  by  the  Channinq  Auxiliart  o(  the  FIrit  Un't». 
rlan  Church,  cor.  Geary  and  Franklin  St8  ,  San  Fraa- 
clBCO.    Adviress  Mrs.  B.  F.  OiJdInKs,  aa  above. 


IMPORTANT  TO  FARMERS. 

We  have  a  lar^e  sum  of  money  to  loan  at  a  low  rate 
of  interest  on  mortgaire  on  ranches.  Write  to  us  tor  lull 
particulars.  HOWE,  BANDMANN  &  CO.,  608  Cal.forula 
St.,  feaa  Francisco.    Rooms  6  and  7. 


$500,000 


To  LOAD  III  ANT  AMOUNT  AT  TIIR  VBRT  LOWKBT  MARKBT 
rate  of  interest  on  approved  security  la  Farming  Landx 
A.  SCUULLEK,  Kuom  8,  420  California  Street,  San 
^rfincisf^o. 


&PRAY  YOUR  TREES  I 

Whitewasl  Your  Baras  and  Peaces! 
N/VAINWRIGHT'S  PUMPS 

I>o  Elthar  BucoesBfally. 

CalaloKue  and  tostimon'als  sent  by  mall. 
WM.  WAINWKIOUT, 
Nn    B  Hi>»»r   Htfoot.  Ran   F'rannlROo,  Oal. 


LARGEST  STOCK  OP 

SADDLERY  AND  HARNESS 

On  the  PiOino  Coist— AT  LOWEST  PRICES 

0.  L.  HASKELL,  10  Bush  St., 

HAM  FBANOIMUO. 


SbUDrOMFORF 


THE  ((WONDER  ON  WHEELS" 

T0N6UELESS.  Self  Guiding. 

FOUR  OR  .SIX  IIOR.SEM. 

depending  on  size  of  plows 
and  kind  of  work. 


lO  ACKES 

A  DAY 
instead  of 
three. 
ONE  MAN 
instead  of  three. 


One  wheel  landside  resists 
pressure  of  three  furrows. 
No  bottom  or  Hide  friction. 


Weight  of  furrows, 
frame  and  plowman  ^ 
earned  on  three  greased  spmdles.' 
Draft  reduced  t» 

lowrHt  poMNible  limit. 

Foot  brake  preveniB  Gang  running  on  team.  Levers  and  turning  device  in  easy  reach.  Can  be  turned  in  tha 
length  of  itself.  £a-ier  Drivin^i  I  IPUTCD  RKRCT  t'lm  any  Gang  m  America.  AiljiiMluble 
STRAKJIITKU  Furrows,  and  LlUniuil  UnUl  I  lrnine--can  bo  narrowed  or  widened  at  will. 
Made  with  stubble,  sod  and  stubble,  or  breaker  bottoms,  in  steel  or  chilled  metal.   Ten  or  twelve  mch  cut 

ECONOMIST  PLOW  CO.,  SOUTH  BEND,  INDIANA. 

^"Special  prices  and  time  lor  trial  given  on  first  orders  from  points  where  we  have  no  agentai 
Our  boolt,  "FUN  ON  THE  FARM,"  sent  Free  to  all  who  mention  tins  paper. 


♦,00^00.00      You  Follow 


I  St 


The 
Argument? 

5th 


Business  has  in- 
creased from  $3.00  a 
day  in  a  10x13  store 
to  a  half  million  a 
year  In  a  building 
covering  36000 square 
feet  of  floor  surface. 


Plenty  of  reasons 
why,  in  your  favor 
and  ours,  but  life  is 
too  sliort  to  explain 
them  all  here. 


.'.  //  you  can  buy 
the  same  high  graJe 
goods  elsewhere  a( 
our  prices,  go  alieaJ, 
but  if  not,  help  us 
sell  that  million. 


2d 


<th 


6th 


It  is  maintained  by 
/>fi  iiiaiifiil  patronage, 
is  still  growing  and 
we  won't  stop  until 
we  reach  a  million  a 
\ear  output. 


Watch  the  p  rices 
quoted  the  balance 
of  this  year,  in  our 
advertisements  in  this 
paper.  Will  make  our 
record  on  lliem. 


Keep  posted,  senj 
for  our  daily  price 
list  anJ  monthly  list 
of  40  I'ajrcs.  Special 
new  ^;irgains  all  the 
time.    Cash  does  It. 


SMITHS'  CASH  STORE 


416-418  Front  Street 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  ^ 


JOSHUA  HENDY  MACHINE  WORKS 


Proprietors  of  the  City  Iron  Works. 

PRINCIPAL  OFFIOE.  NO.  51    FREMONT  ST., 

Worts.  Cor.  Bay,  Kearny  and  Francisco  Sts., 

SAN  FRAN.loUO  CALIFORNU. 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in 

Boilers,  EDgioes,  Pamps  and  Machiner} 

OF  EVEliY  DESCRIPTION. 

WATER  PIPE  FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

Lap-Welded  Wronght-Iron  Tubing  Cottpled  with 
Patent  Lead-Lined  Uoaplingg. 

FOR  IRRiaATING.  FARM.  DAIRY  AND  OTHER  PURPOSES 


♦  A  Choice  Gift  •.■  •:% 

%  A  Grand  Family  Educaicr  \'% 

%  A  Library  in  Itself  ".■  ".■  ' 

%  The  Standard  Authority 

♦ 
♦ 


NEW  FROM  CoVEB  TO  COVER. 
Fully  Abreast  of  the  Times. 

^  Successor 
^  bridged. 


Una-O 


of  the  authentic 
Ten  years  spent  in  revising,  <> 
^  100  "editors  employed,  over   $300,000  ^ 
^  expended.    ^ 


SOLD  BY  ALL  KOOKSELLEKS. 


♦ 

♦ 

♦  OET  'JHJ3  KEST. 

♦  Do  not  b»v  lepriiils  of  obsolPto  nlllions. 
^  Send  lor  free  paniptilot  coiifiiiniiiir  PT)c(:iiuen  A 
T  p:ii;('H  ;incl  VVlA.  I'Ali'l  lCl'LAliS.  X 
^  G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  Publiohers,  X 
^  Springfield,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A.  ^ 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

CHURNS 


Largest  Stock  anl  Bjst  A--80!tra:n  on  the  Paclfij  Coast, 
including  <he  L  test;  inurovel 


K  itlre  Top  Opens— A  Qreat  AJvantage  and  Conveniencs. 

—  A  .so  THE  — 

,Sto!?dard  Barrel  Churns, 

Butter  Wr  rkers. 
FKIMTKKS   ANI>  SIOLDS. 

Send  for  Catalogue  of  Improved 
Dairy  Machinery. 

G  G.WIOKSON&OD. 

3  &  6  Front  St  ,  San  Francisco. 
31c  N.  Miin  St  ,  Los  Angeles. 
Ml  Kr^tit  S  .,  Portland,  Or. 


RUPIURt; 


oaxes  F08ITIVRLT  ciiiiKD,  in 
f<om  30  to  60  days,  with- 
out Ol'KRATl ON  OR  DBTBN- 
TION  KROM  BUBINKSS.  AUo 

ALL  NERVOUS,  SKIN,  BLOOD,  PRIVAIE  AND 
OIIRONIC  DISEASE.S  OF  BOTH  SEXES.  StRIOTtiRS 
AND  Urinakv  Trouiilbs  CURKD.  No  charge  unlesa  cure 
Is  oflocted.  Coiihultation  free.  Call  or  adiircss  for  xnxa- 
phlot  DRS.  POIlTiiRFIELD  &  L03EY,  838  Market  St. 
Sin  Francisco,  U.I. 


M  A  C  H '  V  ^ ' "  ' 


Infill  I  \  IriHun  i  Mining,  Ditching,  Pumping, 

■  ■  I    Wind  and  Steam:  Heating  Boilert,  &o.  Will 

■  ■  ™  ■■pas/  you  lo  send  2So.  for  encyclopedia,  of 
1500  Engravings.  The  American  Well  Works.  Anrora.IIl. 
Piso,  Chicago,  III.;  Dallas,  Tex.;  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 

ALHOND  BULLERS  FOR  SALE 

IRVINGTON,   ALAMEDA  OOCNTT,  OAI4. 


September  24,  1892. 


f  AClFie  f^URAb  PRESS. 
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Breeders*  Directory 


Hx  Hoes  or  leas  in  this  directory  kt  60c  per  line  per  month. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


W.  H.  BQBKE,  S28  Market  St.,  S.  F.;  Registered 
HoUteiDs;  winners  of  more  Brst  prizes,  sweepetakee 
and  special  premlame  than  any  herd  on  the  Coast 
Fnre  registered  Berkshire  All  strains. 

JBB8EY8— The  best  A  J.  C.  C.  Reelsfcred  Herd  Is 
owned  by  fleory  Pierce,  S  F.    Animals  for  sale. 

P.  PBTBESEN, Sites,  ColusaCo.,  Importer  Breeder 
of  registered  Shorth'>rn  Cattle.     Younjt  bulls  for  sale 

JOHN  LiTNCH,  Petaluma,  breeder  ol  thoroughbred 
Shorthorns.    Young  stock  (or  sale. 

WILD  FL.OWER  STOCK  FARM,  Fresno  Co 
A.  Hellbron  &  Bro.  Prnps  .  S  ic.  Breeders  of  tborousrb- 
bred  strains  and  Crulkshank  Shorthorns;  also  Registered 
Heref  ords:  a  fine  Irt  of  young  bulls  In  e»ch  herd  for  sale. 


CHARLES  B  HDMBBRT  Clo^erdale,  Cal.,  Im- 
porter and  Breeder  of  Reeorded  Holstein-Frlesian 
Cattle.   Cataloirues  on  application. 

M.  D.  HO'  KINS,  Petaluma,  Breeder  of  Shorthorns. 
Dealer  in  fresh  Cows,  Beef  Cattle  and  Sheep. 


PBROHEBON  HORSES.— Pure  bred  horses  and 
mares,  all  ages,  and  guaranteed  breeders,  for  sale  at 
my  ranch  near  Lakeport,  Lake  Co.,  Cal.  New  oata- 
logue  now  ready.    Wm.  B.  Collier. 


J.  H.  WHITB,  Lakevllle,  Sonoma  Co..  OaL.  breeder 
ol  Registered  Bolsteln  Cattle. 


BBldeiDEH    OF     hBOISTBHUiO  JERciBT 
Cattle,    a  A.  Mayhew,  NUes,  Cal. 


P.  H.  MUBPHT.  Perkins,  Sac.  Co. ,  CaL ,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 


PBTBB  SAXB  St  SON.  Lick  House,  San  Francisco, 
Oal  Importers  and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of 
•very  variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 

WILLIAM  NILBS  Los  Angeles,  CaL  Thoroaghbred 
Registered  Hoisteln  and  Jersey  Cattle.    None  better. 


POULTRY. 


DBBB  MOUNT  POULTBY  YARDS,  St  Helena, 
Cal.  S  C.  White  Leghorns,  W.  HoIlaDd  Turkey?, 
Toulouse  Oeese  and  Pekin  Duclfs  ard  Guinea  Pigs. 


CALIFORNIA   PUDbTttY  FARM,  Stockton, 
OaL.send  for  illustrated  and  deocriptive catalogue,  free. 


JOHN  McFARLiNQ,  Ca.istoga,  Cal. ,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Choice  Poultry.  Send  for  Circolar.  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  Pigs 


B.  G.  HEAD,  Napa,  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Land 
and  Water  Fowla    Send  for  New  Catalogue. 


SHEEP  AND  OOATS. 


O.  H.  DWINBLL.B,  Breeder  of  Shropshire  &  Shrop- 
shire-Merino  cross-bred  rams,  Fulton,  Sonoma  Co., Cal. 


F.  BULLARD,  Woodland,  Cal.,  Importer  and  breeder 
of  Spanish  Merino  Sheep.  Premium  Band  of  the  State, 
Choice  Bucks  and  Ewes  for  Sale. 


B.  H.  CRANE,  Petaluma,  Ca>.,  breeder  and  importer. 
South  Down  Sheep;  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missouri. 

J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  landing,  CaL,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Crossbred 
Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.   Rams  for  sale. 


SWINE. 


WILLIAM  NILBS,Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Thoroughbred 
Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Pigs.   Cirealar!>  free. 


TYLBB   BBAOH,    San   Jose,  Cal.,    breeder  ot 
Ihorsugbbred  Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 


HOLBERT&  CONGER, 

Importers  and  De'  lers 
Direct  from  Europe, 

EDerliab    Sbtre  Draft. 

Cibveland  B>»y 
and    German  Coach 

StttlllODB. 

189  EUhteenth  ft., 
IiiiS  Angeles,  Oaltforula 

Write  for  Catalogue. 


W.  W.  RUSHMURE, 

OAKLAND,         -  CAt. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 
English  Sbtrp,  Clydtsdale, 
Fercneron   and  Coach 
borsea. 

Shire  and  Coach  Horses  a 
Specialty. 
LOW  PRICES  &  EASY  TERMS. 
Correspondence  Solicited. 

Stable,  Broadway  A  32dSti. 

Oakland,  Cal. 
Address  Buz  86. 


Dr.  A.  B.  BUZ  ARD. 

VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

MEMBER  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERIN 
ary  Surgeons,  London,  England.  Late  Veterinary 
Surgeon  in  the  United  States  Army.  Veterinary  Con- 
tributor to  the  "  Paciflo  Rural  Press."  The  diseases  ol 
all  Domestic  Animals  treated  on  Scientific  Principles 
Special  attention  given  to  Chronic  Lameness  and  Surgical 
Operations.  406  BRODKRICK  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Calls  to  the  country  promptly  attended  to.  Telephone 
Vn. 


JAMES  M.  HAVEN.  THOMAS  E.  HAVEN, 

Notary  Pnb.lo. 

HAVEN  &  HAVEN, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELORS  AT  LAW. 

Mo.  S30  California  Street, 
TelephOBS  Ro.  17M.  BAR  rBAIOISOO,  OAL 


BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Prize  Herd  of  Southern  California. 

FIVE  FIRST  PREMIUMS  IN  1891. 

PIQS  OP  ALL  AGES  FOR  SALE. 

SESSIONS  St  CO., 
P.  o.  Box  nse.  Loa  Anereies.  Cal 


COOPER'S 


One  Oas*  Makes  lOOO  Oalls  Dip. 


SHEEP  DIP. 


PBIOB  916   PBB  CASB. 


Wool  Comission  Merchants,  and  Agents  for  tlie  Sale  of  all  l^inils  of  Llye  StocL 

307  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  K8ANCI8CO    P  O  BOX  2079. 


LITTLE'S  CHEMICAL  FLUID  NON-POISONOUS 

One  gallon,  in>xed  with  GO  gallons  of  cold  water,  will  dip  thoroughly  180  sheep,  at  a  oost 
of  one  cent  each.  Kasily  applied;  a  nourifther  of  wool;  a  certain  cure  for 8C A B.  Lt  - 
tle's  dip  id  put  up  iu  re'^.  iron  drums  contaioiuK  5  EngliBh  ot^\  AmericaD  gallon?,  and 
is  sold  to  the  trade  by  the  English  gallon.  For  th  cunvenience  of  our  many  ciistom- 
trs  it  is  also  put  up  in  one-gallon  packaties,  for  which  ue  make  no  extra  charge.  Each 
drum  and  package  bears  the  label  of  ''Little's  Dip." 

Successors  to  Falkner,  Bell  &  Oo.,  Sole  Agents. 
No,  406  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL- 


KKD    BALL  BRAND. 


Oenulne  only  with  RED 
BALL  brand 

Recommended  by  Gold- 
smith, Marvin,  Oamble, 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  etc., etc. 

It  keepa  Horses  and  Cattle 
healthy.  For  mlloh  oowa; 
it  Increases  and  enrlohes 
their  milk. 

638  Howard  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Oal. 


Mann's  Green  Bone  Cutter 

PGR  POULTRY  FOOD. 

Patented  June  16,  1886;  August  20,  1889.   Canada  Patent,  June  12,  1890. 

WB  WARRANT  this  machine  to  cut  Dry  or  Green  Bones,  meat,  gristle  and 
all,  by  Hand  Power,  without  clog  or  difficulty,  or  MONEY  REFUNDED. 

ORISKN  CUT  BoVtC  Wtl.1.  DOUBLE  THK  NUMBER  OF  BOOS, 
will  make  them  25  per  cent  more  fertile,  and  increase  the  vigor  of  the  whole  flock. 
COST  OF  FEEDING  MATERIALLY  LESSENED. 

These  Cutters  are  emiorsed  by  all  the  leading  California  poultrymen.  Send  for  a 
Catalogue  describing  all  a^zes  ot  Cutters  and  containing  vaulable  information  in  relation 
to  feeding  green  out  bones. 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO., 

Pacific  Coast  Agents.  PETALUMA,  CAL. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  ALL  VARIETIES  OF  FANCY  FOWLS, 

Ducks,  Turkeys,  Oeese,  Peacocks,  Etc. 

EGGS    FOR  HATCHING. 


Publl<iher»  of  "  Nilea'  PaclHc  Ooast  Poultry  and  Stock  Boo*," 

a  new  book  on  suV  jects  connected  with  succi  ssful  poultry  and  stock  raising  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.    Price  60  cents,  post-paid.    Inclose  stamp  tor  information. 

BREEDER  AND  RAISER  OF  THOROUGHBRED 

Jersey  and  Holstein  Cattle.  Also.  Poland  China  and  Berkshire  Pigs. 

Address.  WILLIAM  NILES  &  CO  .  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


THE  ECONOMY  HORSE-POWER 

 WITH  

Fl7-Wheel  Walking  Beam  for  Pamplng  Ijarge  Qaantlties  of  Water 

Feod  for  Catalogue  and  Prioe  List 


F.  W.  KROGH  &  CO.,  51  Beale  Street,  S.  F. 


Bi^ia-a-s  o^E^K^i^a-E  go.. 

We  are  now  positively  closing  out  regardless  of  cost  our  entire  stock  of  First  Class 

Extension  Top  Carriages.    Surreys,  Phaetons  and 

Buggies, 

220  and  222  MISSION  ST..  -  -  vSAN  FRANOISOO. 


OO  TO 


When  you  can  learn  It  AT  BOMB  without  a 
Teacher.    Send  tor  particulars. 

H.  K.  8TARK  WBATHER  CO.,  2S0  Saoaome  St.,  e.F 


OXFORD  DOWN  SHEEP 

FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

W.  A,  SHAFOR,  -  •  MiddletowD,  Ohio. 

LARGFST  AMERICAN  IMPORT  EH  OF  O.  D.  SHtEP. 

Twelve  Years'  Experience.  Imports  will  arrive  from 
Englaud  in  Julv.  Older  Farly  Uet  your  neighbors  to 
join.     Order  car  lots  bv  frei,.bt.    Have  Express  charges. 


PERCHER0N8 


FOR  SALE. 


Having  decided  to  p'ant  my  place  in  trait,  I  cflct  all 
my  pure  Pfrcfaeron  stock  for  sale,  keeping  only  enough 
for  working  the  place.    Time  will  be  allowed  to  all  re- 
sponsible purchasers  that  they  may  teed,  at  7  |.er  cent, 
war.  B.  COLLIER, 

Lak<>port.  Cal. 


COLTS  BROKEN. 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

One  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  San 
Leandro,  Alameda  County, 
—  HAS  

Every  Facility  for  Breaking  Colts  Properly. 

Rates  Very  Reasonable. 
HOBSBS  BOABDED  AT  ALL.  TIMES. 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

OILBEKT  TOMPKINS,  Proprietor, 
P.  O.  Box  149  San  Leandro.  Cal. 


H.  E.  CARPENTER, 
Veterinary  Surgeon, 

Graduate  of  Ontario  Veterinary  College,  Toronto,  Canada. 
RESIDENCE  AND  VETERINARY  INFIRMARY: 

8S1  Ooldec  Oate  Avenue,  San  FranclBCO. 
Telephone  3069. 
i^OPEN  HAY  AHO  NIGHT. 
No  risk  In  throwing  horses     Veterinary  operating  table 
on  the  premises. 


Vf^  ^1VT7  V"H"^  CAN! 
xTlV/ilJCj  1  MakeSomef' 
By  using  the  Pacific  Incabator 
and  Breeder,  which  will  hatch  any 
kind  of  eggs  better  than  a  ben.  In  uni- 
versal use.  Gold  Medal  wherever  ex» 
hibited.  Thoroaghbred  Poultrj 
and  Poultry  A  ppUances.  Send 
8  cts.  in  stamps  for  82* page  catiilogue, 
with  30  full-sized  colored  cuts  of  thor- 
oughbred fowls,  to  Pacific  f  ncaba- 
tor  Co.,  137  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


NO  HATCHER  MADE 

Can  show  better  results 

Over  GO  in  successful  opera- 
tion at  Decatur,  Ills.,  alone. 
The  greatest  hatch,  e^er  ac- 
complished, 228  chicks  hatch-, 
ed  atone  time,  with  a  3.0capa-' 
city  Reliable  Incubator. 

Hundreds    of  testimonials. 

t^^Inclose  4  cents  in  stamps   . 

for  new  illustrated  catalocTie.  tSf  Address  TkM 

Rf.t.tabt.k  In'ctjbatob  &  Beoodeb  Co.,  QUISCT,  Tt.t., 


HALSTED  INCDBATOR 

COMPAI^Y, 
ISIB  HyrUa  Street.  CmL 

'  ^end  "^tamp  for  Circular 


P  O  U  L  T  R  Y  M  E  N  ,  S^r;!a'^^  °3 

consequently  the  price  of  eggs  la  advancing.  Every  one 
should  now  feed  Wellington's  Improved  Egg  Food  regularly 
if  they  desir.  to  have  eggs  t-i  sell  when  tbey  reach  high 
pr  cea.  Get  it  of  anj-  MERCHANT  or  of  Proprietor. 
B.  F.  WELLINGTON,        Washington  St.,  San  Franciaoo 


"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic 
Scda  and  Insecticide. 

T.  \J^.  O" -A.d5.SOKr  c«5 CO.. 

Sole  Agent', 

No.  5  MARKBT  ST..       .      San  Francteoo. 


APIARIAN  SUPPLIES 


Golden  Ital- 

iiin  l^ueenB. 

each;  untested,  $l.t>0  each.  L  Hi vee,  81.90  each  K..  ~  V 
groove  sectious,  $£.00  per  1000.  Dadant'i  comli  foundatioa, 
s8o  and  6£oa  Douod.  Smokem,  $1.00  each.  Globe  reil*.  tl  M 
noh,  (to.    WM.  STTAN  *  fH)N.  San  Mateo,  OaU 
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GRANGERS'  BANK 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 
SAN    FBANOISOO,  OAL. 

Incorporated  April,  18Ti. 


ABttaorls«d  0»pltal  $1,000,000 

Capital  paid  up  and  Beserre  Fand  800,000 
DlTldenda  paid  to  8tookhold«rs„.  780,000 

OFFICKBS. 

A.  D.  LOGAN  ,  President 

I.  C.  STEELE  Vice-President 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIEB  Cashier  and  Manager 

FRANK  IfcMtJLLKN  Secretary 

Oeneral  Banking.  Deposits  received,  Gold  and  Silver. 
BUIb  of  Exohango  bonght  and  sold.  Loans  on  wheat  and 
country  produce  a  speolalty. 

Janoarv  1. 189S  A  If  ONTPELLTKR,  Hanacrer. 


CALIFORN'A  STANDARD  FRUIT  DRIER 


Is  one  of  the  most  complete  inventions  for  drying 
Balslns  and  Prnneg  by  steam  in  34  hours — other 
fruits  less  time.  No  sulphur  or  potash  used.  Retains 
all  syrup,  juice  and  flavor  in  original  purity.  Capacity, 
dries  from  75  lbs  green  fruit  to  20  tons.  Send  for  circu- 
l\n.  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  KVAPOKATING 
«  M'F'G  CO.,  847J  S.  Sp-Ing  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Oal. 


ALAMEDA  STEEL  WIND  MILL. 


10, 12  and  14  ft. 

Cheaper  than  any 
First-Class  Mill  in 
the  market. 

Every  Oae 
Guaranteed. 

No  bearings,  no 
springs,  no  wheels 
to  get  out  of  order. 
The  simplest  mill  In 
the  world. 

Agents  Wanted 

—  ADD&B8B — 


TEOMlli,  BOOKER  &  CO.,  Sa  Fraitisco  or  FresDo. 


MONEY  CRN  BEJ1^1:BY 

Writing  us  before  placing  your  orders  for 

WIND  MILLS! 

Our  goods  are  thoroughly  reliable  and  our 
prices  are  as  low  as  the  lowest. 


Eclipse  Wood  Wlieel  inills. 
Hustler  Wood  Wheel  mi  Is. 
Beloit  Steel   Wheel  inills. 
Angle  Sc  Tubular  Steel  Towers. 


FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO.,  '"i^r 


(Mention  this  paper  ) 


S.  P.  TftYLOR  PAPER  CO. 

Paper  Mannfactnrers  anil  Dealers. 

FRUIT  PAPER I 

Lining  Paper  o  every  description  (or  Dried 
Fruit  Bozee. 

KATglV  WRAPS  AND  8WBAT  PAPERS. 

Manilla  and  Straw  Paper  In  Rolls  and  Sheets. 
M  tnafacturera  of  "  Eagle  "  Paper  Bass. 

410  Olay  Btrnnt,  8itn  Frannlnno. 


THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY, 


PATENT  OWNERB  OF 


NOBEL'S  DYNAMITE,  NOBEL  8  EXPLOSIVE  GELATINE,  NOBEL  S 

GELATINE-DYNAMITE,  AND  THE  JUDSON  IMPROVED  POWDER. 

Beat  SBd  StroBcest  Kxploalvea  la  the  World. 


The  only  Reliable  and  Efficient  Powder  (or  Stamm  and  Bank  Blaatlns.  Railroad  Contractors  and  Farmer 
use  no  other.  An  others  IMITATE  oar  <i)iaDt  Powder,  so  do  ttaey  Jadaon,  by  imsBaCBCtarliir 
an  Inferior  artlele. 

T=tT  ■  A 


Commi^^iop  ^erctiapt3. 


The  Giant  Powder  Co.  having  built  Black  Powder  Works,  with  all  the  latest  Improvements,  at  Clipper  Oap,  Placer 
County,  known  as  TUE  CUPPEB  BIII.I>S,  offer  this  powder  and  (niaranteeit  the  best. 

CAPM  and  FVSE  at  I.oweat  Bates. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY.  30  California  St..  San  Francisco. 


ARE  YOU  A 

Hay  Baler  ?    If  so,  do  ynn  us  a  our  Patani 

sj5«ir.QR0SS  HEAD??!^ 


IF  NOT;  WHY  NOT  7 


—  MADE  ONLY  BY  — 

The  Washburn  &  Moen  Mfg.  COi 

San  Francisco  Office  and  Warehouse 
8  and  lo  Pine  Street 


GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION. 

SHIPPINGS  COMMISSION  HOUSE. 

OmCS.  108  DAVIS  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
Warebonae  and  Wharf  at  Port  Oosta. 


CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL  AND  ALL  KINIS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED. 

Money  advanced  on  Qrain  In  Store  at  lowest  possible  rates  of  Interest. 
Full  Cargoes  of  Wheat  famished  Shippers  at  short  notloe. 

ALSO  ORDERS  FOR  GRAIN  BAGS,  Ag^ricnltural  Implementi,  Wagoni.  Qrooeriet 
and  MerohandiM  of  every  deaoription  Mlicited. 

B.  VAN  BVBBY.  Manascer.  A.  M.  BBLT,  Assistant  Manager. 


P.  &?B.  DRYING  PAPERS. 

(Patented  Feb.  28,  1888  ) 

Specially  Prepared  for  Drying  Grapes  and  Other  Fruits. 

NO  NEED  OF  EXPENSIVE  WOODEN  TRATS.  NO  NEED  OF  TURNING 
FRUIT.    COSTS  MUCH  LESS  THAN  ANY  OTHER  METHOD, 

PntDp  in  Rolls  containing  1000  spare  feet,  or  in'  Reams  of  480  Sheets— 24  x  36. 


SAMPLES  AND  CIRCULARS  FREE. 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 

116  BATTERY  ST.,      -      -      SAN  FRANCISCO. 


S.  W.  Corner  Kearny  and  Montgomery  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 

ffrKe  Ooach  to  and  From  the  Honee.  W.  BpiOKEIk,  (Proprietor. 


SSWZ:?   X2TGR^VZXTG  COMF^^XTTT, 

Kni^ravltiKa  marie  from  photOKraphH,  drawlnKB  and  ortf^nal  designs,  for  newspaper,  hook,  card  and  job  printing 
Rn^raved  prints  enlarged  or  rediicoil,  oheaply  and  quickly.  Also  copies  of  manuseript,  legal  documents,  wills, 
contracts,  signatureB,  portraits,  buildings,  machinery  and  printed  documents  reproduced  with  accuracy.  Photo- 
graphH,  stereoscopio  views,  etc.,  duplicated,  enlarged  or  reduced.  Slides  for  magic  lanterns  ma<le  from  photographs 
litliographs,  and  steel  or  wood  engravings,  etc.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Agents  wanted  In  all  cities  and  in  all 
towns.   Address,  for  further  luformatlon,  DiwsT  ENORATlNa  Co.,  220  Market  St..  San  Francisco. 


DALTON  BROS.. 

Commission  Merchants, 

 AMD  BIALIBS  IK  

CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON  PRODUCE, 

Qreen  and  Dried  Prnita, 
Grain,  Wool,  Hides,  Beans  and  Potatoes. 

Advances  made  on  OonslgnmeDts. 

308  ft  310  Davis  St.,         San  Franoii  o. 

[P.  o.  Box  iinte.i 

IVConalgnmente  Solicited 


ALLISON.GRAY&CO. 

601.  508.  505.  507  8t  509  Front  St., 
And  300  Washington  St..  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

GREEN  and  DRIED  FRUITS, 

POULTBT.EGOS.OAMB.ORAIN.PBODUOB 
AND  WOOL. 


WETMORE  BROS., 

Commission  Merchaiits. 

GREEN    AND  ORIEO  FRUIT,  NUTS, 
PRODUCE,  POULiRY,  EGGS,  ETC. 

CONSIGNMENTS  SOLICITED.     PROMPT  RETURNS. 
418.  416  A  417  Wasblnffton  St.. 

(P.  O.  Box  2099.)  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


MOORE.  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN.  FLOUR 

 AND  

General  Commission  IMercliants, 

810  California  St..  S.  P. 
Ifembers  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 


tVPersonal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal  adrancet 
made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of  interest. 

6E0RGE  MORROW  •  CO., 

HAY  and  GRAIN 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

39  Olay  Street  and  28  Commercial  Street. 
8a>  FaANCisco,  Cal. 
i^SHIPPINQ  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY.'^ 


BRAY'S  SONS  &  CO.. 

Successors  to  Brat  Bros.  E8t%bU8hed  1856. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

Ifembers  S.  F.  Produce  and  Hay  Exchange. 
OUR  SPEUIALTIES— Grain,  Beans  A  H«j. 

Consignments  from  farmers  and  otb  rs  solicited. 
Highest  marliet  prices.  Prompt  returns.  Correspond- 
ence invited. 

No.  220  CL&.Y  ST.,  San  Francisco,  Gal. 


EVELETH  &  NASH, 
COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  Dealers  in  Fruit,  Produce.  Poultry,  Game,  Egg 
Hi'les,  Pelts,  Tallow,  etc,  422  Front  St.,  and  221,  223, 
225  and  227  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


REGULATE  THE 

STOMACH,  LIVER  AND  BOWELS, 

AND 

PURIFY  THE  BLOOD. 

A  RELIABLE  REMEDY  FOR 

Indleestlon,  BlllouBne»H,  Ileadoche,  Congtl- 
pallon,  Oyspep»la,  Chronic  Liver  Troubles, 
l>izzliie(*A,  Bad  Complexion,  Ikysentery, 
4>lfenHtve  Brcatli,  oiid  all  disorders  ol*  tne 
Stomach,  I.iver  and  Bowels. 

Ripans  Tabules  contain  nothing  injurious  to 
the  most  delicate  constitution.  Pleasant  to  take, 
safe,  efFectual.   Give  immediate  relief. 

Sold  by  druggists.  A  trial  bottle  sent  by  mall 
on  receipt  of  15  cents.  Address 

THE   RIPANS  CHEMICAL  CO.  ' 
10  SPRUCK  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


U.  H.  EVANS  &  CO. 

(SncoesBorg  to  THOMSON  k  ETAN8), 

110  and  119  Beale  Street,  8.  V. 

MACHINE  WORKS, 
Steam  Pumps,  Steam  Engines 

and  aU  kinds  o(  UAOHIMKRT, 


PLOWS 

I  s£-BAKER&  HAMILTON  sACTo. 


SeptemberJ24,  1892. 
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Market  Review. 


San  FKA^■CIaco,  Sept.  21, 1892. 

The  local  money  market  is  working  closer.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  banks  are  not  disposed  to  place 
funds  against  warehoused  grain  unless  at  full  rates 
ol  interest;  even,  in  some  instances,  an  advance  has 
been  demanded.  The  closer  market  is  notdue  so  much 
to  a  lessened  supply  of  available  funds  as  it  is  to 
guarding  against  an  emergency.  Remittances  from 
the  interior  are  freer,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  a 
short  time  when  bank  reserves  will  be  very  large 
With  larger  reserves  and  fears  of  a  cholera  epidemic 
in  this  country  allayed,  the  banks  will  again  be 
pressing  the  market  wiih  funds  at  shaded  rates  of  in 
terest  The  only  drawback  to  this  would  be  a  gam 
bllng  deal  in  mining  shares.  During  such  deals  the 
public  are  free  buyers  i  f  shares  and  therefore  bor 
rowers  of  money,  and  thus  they  keep  employed 
large  sums  of  money  and  at  good  rates  of  interest. 

Estimates  continue  to  come  to  hand  of  ihe  prob 
able  outturn  of  ihe  wheat  crop  in  all  producing  coun 
tries,  and  so  far  there  are  wide  differences  of  opinion 
The  general  opinion,  though,  is  that  the  total  yield 
will  be  fully  17.5,000,000  bushels,  and  perhaps  200,000, 

000  bushels  less  than  it  was  in  1891,  but  that  this  fall 
ing  ofl  will  be  large  y  neutralized  by  a  heavy  carry 
over  fiom  last  season.  While  this  opinion  is  gaining 
ground,  yet  the  concensus  of  opinion  is  that  the  con- 
sumption of  wheat  will,  this  season,  be  largely  in 
excess  of  that  during  the  season  of  1891-92.  This 
view  of  the  situation  is  b&sed  on  a  lessened  root  and 
corn  crop.  Take,  for  example,  the  United  States.  In 
this  conntry  it  is  claimed  that  the  carry-over  of 
wheal  from  the  1891-92  season  into  the  1892-93  season 
was  about  160,000  000  bushels,  which  fully  meets  the 
falling  ofif  of  the  crop  in  thi^  year  when  compared 
with  that  in  1891.  While  the  lessened  outturn  in  1892 
Is  largely  met  by  the  carry-over,  yet  there  is  a  les 
sened  flour-making  output,  owing  to  more  shriveled 
wheat  harvesttd  in  the  central  States.  Then  there 
are  two  other  vital  factors  to  be  considered.  The  out 
turn  of  potatoes  and  corn  is  considerably  less  than  it 
was  in  1891,  and  as  these  two  articles  of  food  meet 
with  a  heavy  consumption,  the  price,  particularly 
of  the  former,  may  be  advanced  to  such  figures  as  to 
turn  consumers  more  to  wheat-flour.  There  is  an 
other  factor  also  to  be  considered,  and  one  which 
will  probably  lessen  the  available  surplus  in  this 
country,  viz  :  The  World's  Fair  in  1893  will  cause  a 
largely  increased  consumption  of  flour  at  the  East. 

The  local  wheat  market  has  ruled  fairly  firm  at 
steady  prices  througL  out  ihe  week.  The  demand  is 
said  to  have  been  light,  owing  to  shippers  and  mill- 
men  being  able  to  supply  temporary  wants  by  bor- 
rowing, and  also  by  purchasing  small  parcels  put  on 
the  market  by  impecunious  ho  ders.  The  prevailing 
opinion  is  that  the  ship  and  wheat  rings  will  not  be 
able  to  get  ihe  market  down  to  the  low  prices  marked 
some  time  ago  to  which  to  send  prices,  viz  :  for  No 

1  shipping,  *1  25  per  cental,  and  milling  grades  at 
proportionately  less  figures.  The  firmness  with 
which  farmers  hold  grain  is  against  such  a  move- 
ment; besides,  it  is  contended  that  there  are  large 
lines  ot  shorts  out,  and  also  considerable  borrowed 
wheat  which  will  have  to  be  placed,  and  when  the 
shorts  attempt  to  fill  and  borrowers  to  buy  in  the 
open  market,  much  belter  prices  will  most  certainly 
obtain.  Ships  are  dull  ai  a  slight  advance  on  208. 
f.  o.  The  supply  of  disengaged  tonnage  is  steadily 
increasing. 

Barley  came  in  quite  freely  the  past  week,  but 
being  largely  oft  co  or  and  otherwise  undesirable 
for  shipping,  the  market  for  the  more  choice  grades 
of  bright  hold  to  firm  prices,  while  feed  was  more 
or  less  weak  at  irregular  prices.  The  fears  of  an 
early  winter  cause  aseiling  pressure  in  some  quarters, 
while  it  also  causes  many  operators  to  go  slow  in 
stocking  up.  With  tho>e  who  have  made  climatic 
change's  in  this  State  a  close  study,  the  opinion  pre- 
vails that  we  will  not  only  have  an  early  but  also  a 
late  winter,  and  that  it  will  be  quite  cold,  fully  up 
to  the  winter  ot  1889-90,  when  overland  travel  was 
often  suspended  owing  to  heavy  deposits  of  snow  on 
the  mountain  ranges.  During  that  winter  the  con- 
gumption  of  barley  was  largely  in  excess  ol  that  dur- 
ing mild  winters,  while  the  late  rains  in  the  spring 
of  1890  interfered  with  seeding.  The  U.  S.  Agri- 
cultnral  Department  report,  issued  on  Sept.  10th, 
states  that  in  the  Central  States  the  crop  was  light, 
but  in  California  and  New  York  it  was  a  good 
average. 

OalB  have  been  coming  in  quite  heavily,  with  both 
Oregon  and  Washington  contributing  largely  to  the 
general  receipts,  thus  aiding  very  materially  in 
sending  the  market  to  lower  figures  The  large  re- 
ceipts from  Oregon  are  a  surprise  to  those  who  have 
been  carelul  students  of  crop  returns  from  that  State, 
for  the  general  returns  indicated  a  large  falling  oft 
in  the  outturn,  and  that  in  some  of  the  counties  there 
was  barely  enough  to  meet  the  local  requirements. 
There  is  considerable  poor  oats  on  the  market,  for 
which  very  low  prices  rule.  The  crop  of  the  United 
States  Is  about  20  per  cent  less  in  this  year  than  it 
was  in  1891. 

Corn  has  ruled  weak  throughout  the  week.  While 
receipts  were  light,  the  demand  was  of  an  offish 
character.   To  force  sales,  concessions  were  in  order. 

Rye  has  come  in  sparingly,  which  was  neutralized 
by  a  light  home  and  shipping  demand.  It  is  asserted 
by  some  that,  at  present  low  price*,  the  more  choice 
Srrades  will  bear  being  shipped  to  Europe. 

Ground  feed  han  held  to  fairly  firm  prices,  with  an 
Increased  demartd  generally  reported.  Hay  has  been 
more  or  less  in  sellers'  favor.  The  latter  appear  to 
have  the  whip-handle  and  are  using  it  for  all  that 
there  is  in  it.  Consignments  which  require  early 
moving,  and  consequently  were  forced  ou  the  mar- 
ket, had  to  be  old  at  concessions  on  quotations. 

In  dairy  produce,  butter  has  held  strong  for  choice 
to  gilt-«dged,  with,  at  times,  an  advance  obtainable 
for  the  latter.  All  grades  under  choice  were  slow 
and  Iriegular,  owing  to  the  trade  taking  pickled  in 
preference.  Good  dairy  butter  sold  aa  low  as  22  cts. 
The  demand  for  pickled  and  firkin  is  quite  active. 
Eastern  creamery  Is  about  due,  which  will  come 
largely  In  competition  with  the  better  grades  of  Cali- 
fornia. Cheese  has  been  essentially  unchanged. 
Gill-edged  or  strictly  fresh-laid  eggs  appear  to  be  top 
heavy,  owing  to  consumers  turning  largely  to  the 
more  choice  Mall  La»e  and  Eastern.  Eastern  mall 
advices  continue  to  report  exceptionally  good  pas- 
ture In  the  central  and  eastern  States. 

Potatoes  have  come  in  quite  freely,  but  the  more 
choice  good  keepers  met  with  a  good  demand.  The 
market  Is  oversupplied  with  wormy  and  otherwise 
poor  potatoes,  which,  being  sold  at  low  prices,  are 
against  the  market  for  choice  potatoes.  Onions  have 
held  (o  strong  prices.  Sweet  potatoes  have  fluctu- 
ated. Tomatoes  sold  slightly  higher  under  a  free 
canning  demand.  Other  vegetables  did  not  show 
any  mat«rial  change  In  prices  or  demand. 

Kresh  fruit  has  c<jme  In  sparingly,  but  as  canners 
only  took  p^-aches,  the  market  did  not  make  any 
material  dflvance.  The  demand  came  from  shippers 
and  thetrafle.  Wine  grapes  are  coming  la  sparlrigly. 
The  market  Is  strong  at  higher  bi<i^,  We  are  In- 
formed that  *17  r,0  to  HI  Is  paid  for  Zlnfandel. 

Juried  fruits  have  met  with  a  good  demand,  with  a 
farther  advance  reixjrted  In  the  more  choice  grades 
of  evaporated  applts  and  also  In  plnrns  The  supply 
of  the  difftjrent  kinds  of  dried  fruits  In  going  quite 
faat  Into  mc/iod  bands.  The  more  choice  grades  of 
dried  peaches  are  meeting  with  a  quick  market,  but 
all  below  cholc«  are  slow  with  concesslonii  In  order. 


Last  year  all  who  held  dried  fruits  until  after  the 
holiday  demand  had  passed  were  heavy  losers,  but 
this  year  the  disposition  appears  to  be  to  sell  and  let 
buyers  take  the  chances. 


Grain  Futures. 


Liverpool. 

The  foUowiag  are  the  closing  prices  paid  fur  wheat  options 
per  ctl.  for  the  past  week: 

Got.     Nov.  Den.  Jan 

68(0  d   6s0j  d  6b02  d  6a0^id 

Ssllid   6800i<l  6naid  6802V 

Sslli'l   esil'id  tJsClia  63('2f 

5slUd   tiaiOki  lisuljd  Hs'i^J. 

esUJd   e.OOJd  B,015d  6B02id 


Sept. 

Thursday  Sail  d 

Friday   fslU  d 

Saturday  SsIOid 

Monday  Ssllsd 

Tuesday  EslOld 


The  following  are  the  prices  for  California  cargoes  for  off 
coast.  Dearly  due  aud  prompt  shipments  for  be  past  week 
Market 

O.  O.     P.  S.     N.  D.     for  P.  8.  Weather, 
Thiu-sday...32s6d    328  d    32sbd  Quiet. 

Friday  3283d    32s6d    32s3d        Quiet.  Unsettled 

Saturday..  32a  d     SSsSd    32B3d       Quiet.  Fiue. 

MoDday  SiaSd    32s6d    32s3d  blow. 

Tue8di4y....32s3d    3293d    32s  ,d  Firmer. 

To-day  s  cablegram  Is  as  follows: 

Liverpool,  Sept.  21  —Wh -at— Steady.  California  spot 
lots,  6s  3jd;  off  coast,  .^28  3d;  just  shipped  32s  6d;  nearly 
due,  32s  3d;  cargoes  off  coast,  tirmer;  on  passaKe,  firmer 
held;  Mark  Lane  wheat,  quiet  and  bigbei;  weather  lu  En 
gland,  unsettled. 

San  Francisco. 


WHEAT. 

Seller  Buyer  Buyer 

Buyer 

Vi.     Sept.  Oct. 

Dec. 

Miy 

128i   

IH 

128   

I33i 

....  1283 

13H 

i37j 

....  J2isJ 

133^ 

137' 

....  128 

1334 

....  128 

13  i 
133i 
131i 

lis 

133i 

....  128 

133 

Friday,  highest... 

"  lowest.... 
Saturday,  highest. 

"  lowest.. 
Monday,  highest.. 

"  lowest... 
Tuesday,  highest. 

"  lowest... 
The  following  are  to-day'a  recorded  sales  on  Oall 
Morning  Informal,— Wheat— Buyer  December,  ICOO  tons, 
SI. 33;  ISm,  .S1.33J  per  ctl.  Regular  Session. -Buyer  Decern 
ber,  6JU  ton  ,  $1.33}.  2200,  S1.3H;  8U0,  Si  33S.  Buyer  Sep- 
tember, 200  tons,  $1.28.  Seller  Ib'Jl,  lUO  tons,  $1.28i  per  ctl. 
Afternoon.— Buyer  December,  1700  tons,  S1.33J  per  ctl 
add  Barley. 

BARLEY. 

Seller 
'92 

Thursday,  highest   85J 

"         lowest   Sii 

Friday,  highest  

"  loweat  

Saturday,  highest  

"  lowest  

Monday,  highest  

'*  lowest  

Tuesday,  highest   85i 

"       lowest   85 


Buyer  Buyer  Buyer 
Sept.     Oct.  Dec 

  94 

  9ii 


89J 


85} 
83i 


90 


The  following  are  to-day's  recorded  sales  on  Call: 
Informal.  -  Barley -December,  100  tons,  89Jc  per  ctl. 
Regular  Session  — Seller  1892.  new,  100  tons  85}c  luU,  84jc: 
100,  84;c;  100,  Siic.  Buyer  December,  200,  9il4c;  ICO,  Sijc; 
100 89ic;  700,  89Jc;  lOO,  894c,  December,  200  tons.  89}c;  luO, 
Saio;  2j0,  89Jc;  400,  89c.  October,  3oO  ton  ,  84Jc  per  ctl. 
AftMinoon.- Buy;r  Decembfr,  500  tons,  894c;  3O0,  8S)Jc.  De- 
cember, lUO  tons,  8Sic;  100,  88ic;  600,  88c.  Seller  1S92,  new, 
200  tons,  835c;  200,  83fc  per  ctl. 

Eastern  Markets. 

The  following  shows  the  closing  prices  of  wheat  for  the 
past  week  at 

New  York. 

Day.  Sept. 

Thursday   Ii9i 

Friday  

.Saturday    130 

Monday   1331 

Tuesday   1301 

The  following  i J  to-day's  telegram: 

New  York,  Sept.  21.— Wheat-78|c  for  October;  8I|o  for 
December;  and  87ic  for  May. 

Chicago. 

Day.  Sept. 

Thursday   120 

Friday   122 

Saturday  

Monday   119| 

Tuesday   120J 

The  following  is  to-day's  telegram: 

Chicago,  Sept.  ;il.— Wheat  7..|c  tor  October;  7flc  for 
December;  aud  8.  Jc  for  May, 


Oct. 

121§ 

1224 

12li 

121 

1215 


Dec. 
V26l 

ml 

1254 
12  i 
125| 


May 
131i 
1354 
13  Is 
134i 
135i 


Markets  by  Telegraph. 


Foreign  Grain  Review. 

London,  Sept.  19  —The  Mark  Lane  Express  says  : 
New  English  wheats  are  largely  offered.  Foreign 
wheats  arrive  freely,  weakening  the  market  and 
causing  prices  to  decline  6d.  An  estimate  of  the 
world's  imports  and  exports  of  wheat  and  flour  for 
the  coming  year  shows  846,000  (?)  quarters  likely  to 
be  sent  to  buying  countries  that  will  only  need  80S,- 
000  (?)  quarters,  and  this  promises  low  prices  thiough- 
out  the  year.  Barley  and  oats  are  cheaper;  corn  un- 
changed. 

At  to-day's  market  more  wheat  was  oflfered,  some 
selling  at  293.  Foreign  wheats  were  generally  in- 
active; only  American  was  firm  at  30s.  Flour  un- 
changed. Barley,  oats  and  corn  steady.  Rye 
cheaper. 

Canned  Fruit. 

Nbw  York,  Sept.  18. — Present  wants  are  easily 
filled  from  supplies  here.  There  are  110,000  cases  yet 
to  arrive  by  sail,  so  large  buyers  are  not  anxious 
about  later  replenishments. 

Dried  Fruit. 
New  York.  Sept.  18.— Unpeeled  peaches  are  very 
salable  at  U%  to  l6c. 

Prunes  have  good  inquiry,  but  buyers  want  coast 
prices  shadtd  before  they  will  operate.  Good  orders 
are  noted  for  new  foreign.  Sultanas  are  quoted  at 
73^c;  French,  9J4@10c  in  boxes. 

Raisins — (Jaiifornla  futures  continue  neglected. 
Extended  development  of  sickness  in  Europe  would 
undoubledly  help  the  home  product  for  a  time,  but 
it  Is  too  early  to  place  stress  upon  delayed  foreign  de- 
liveries consequent  upon  a  possible  quarantine 
There  is  considerable  trading  in  Valencias  at  7J4c  for 
layers  and  GJ^c  oft  the  stock. 

Chicago,  oept.  20.— California  dried  fruits  are  gen- 
erally firm.  Old  raisins  have  been  pretty  well  dis- 
posed ot  and  the  market  is  in  good  condition  for  re- 
ceiving the  new  crop.  A  few  prunes  have  come  to 
hand,  but  only  umall  lots.  They  are  expected  to  ar- 
rive more  freely  next  week.  Prices  are  quoted  a 
shade  higher  Advanced  prices  for  peaches  are 
quoted.  There  is  good  demand  for  meager  offerings. 
Apricots  are  selling  well  and  ruling  firm.  Nectarines 
are  in  fair  demand  and  firm. 

California  Fruit  in  London. 
New  Yohk,  Sept.  18.— E.  R.  Hutchins,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  California  Bruit  Transportation  Com- 
pany, arrived  here  on  the  steamer  Majestic  from 
Liverpool  last  Wednesday.  From  personal  observa- 
tion, he  predicts  a  most  encouraging  future  for  Cali- 
fornia fruits  there.  He  has  obtained  a  valuable 
equipment  of  information  about  special  measures  ot 
packing,  the  proper  lime  of  competition  anl  at- 
tractive varieties  from  the  most  experienced  traders 
in  U>ndon  and  Liverpool.  He  Fays  the  Ute  auctions 
were  conducted  with  honesty  for  all  concerned,  and 
that  Pacific  fnilt  brought  more  money— weight  for 
weight— than  French. 

Eastern   Wool  IVIarkets 

New  York,  Sept.  Id.—Bradstreeft  says:  As  has 
been  expected  for  several  weeks,  holders  of  Territory 


wools  have  weakened  and  considerable  wool  has 
been  moved  at  concessions  averaging  Ic  in  grease 
and  2('t3c  In  scouted  1*  pound.  Compared  with  other 
grades,  the  stocks  of  Territories  are  large  and  prices 
have  been  relatively  higher.  Fleeces  are  still  in 
strong  demand,  but  owing  to  the  light  supply  the 
sales  are  not  large.  The  light  supply  keeps  Ihe  prices 
firm  Texas  wools  are  quiet.  A  few  large  lots  of 
California  wool  have  been  taken.  It  Is  understood 
that  prices  were  made  to  suit  buyers  There  is  very 
little  doing  in  pulled  wool.  Australian  wools  are 
more  active.  The  London  sales  opened  Tuesday. 
The  offerings  include  310,000  bales.  The  closing 
prices  of  the  last  sales  are  maintained.  Very  little 
wool  has  been  bought  for  this  country.  Most  of  the 
wool  is  not  suitable  for  use  here.  In  carpet  wools,- 
the  feeling  is  even  stronger  than  a  week  ago.  The 
supply  is  light,  and  it  is  costing  more  to  import 
wool,  owing  to  quarantine  regulations. 

New  York,  Sept.  18.— There  was  very  heavy  busi- 
ness at  the  New  England  market,  but  only  moderate 
dealings  at  other  poinis.  Sales  were  swelled  by  two 
large  eastern  mill  firms  taking  1,600,000  unwashed, 
upon  which  some  concessions  were  granted  for  tak- 
ing the  parcels  as  they  ran.  The  general  tone  of 
prices  Is  no  weaker  for  straight  lots,  and  some  of 
these  have  been  piled  away  for  possible  better  times 
Foreign  wool  was  particularly  active,  with  sales  of 
1.500,1.00  pounds.  Some  buyers  evidently  want  to 
absorb  stock  that  will  be  free  from  the  defect  of  fumi 
gation  that  may  attend  shipments  later  on  At  the 
London  sales,  little  wool  was  offered  for  America 
The  market  was  firm.  The  home  woolen  goods 
market  is  in  good  shape;  sales  at  New  York,  264,000 
pounds  of  domestic  and  614,000  foreign,  mainly  China 
and  Russian  Douskoi.  Boston  sold  4,188,300  pounds 
ol  domestic.  Sales  of  foreign  were  426,000  pounds 
Australian  and  965,000  carpet. 

Miscellaneous. 

New  York,  Sept.  18.— Honey— Our  light  supply  of 
Pacific  strained  has  been  much  reduced  by  demand 
always  brought  out  by  the  approaching  Jewish  New 
Year. 

Hops  are  in  the  tame,  inactive  condion  that  has 
prevailed  for  weeks  past.  No  speculative  feeling  ex 
ists,  in  fact  option  calls  at  the  Hop  Exchange  have 
been  indefinitely  discontinued.  Cash  State  range 
from  12c  to  '22c,  iacluding  new;  Pacific  '9l8,  12c 
to  21c. 


General  Remarks  and  Statistics. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  of  produce  from  all  sources  at  this  port  for  7 
days  ending  Sept.  20,  '93,  ware  as  follows  : 

Flour,  qr.  aks  217,799[Bran,       ska    13,004 

Wheat,  otla  219.119  Buckwheat  " 


100,555  Middlings  "   2,935 

219'Chioory,  bbls    25 

20,42o  Hops       "    410 

Wool,       "    2,449 

Hay,      ton    3,8  3 

90 

....155,920 
....  12,270 


68 
840 


Bsirley, 
Rye, 
Oata, 

Corn,      '•    6,0:3 

"Butter,  "    770 

do  bxa    730  Straw, 

do  bbla    75  Wine,  gala 

do  k  ga    301  Brandy,  " 

do  tubs    71  Raiaina,  bxs 

do  4  bxs    70  Honey,  cs 

tCheese,  ctls   687  Peanuta.ska 

do    bxa   123  Wahiuts  " 

Eggs,    doz   18,130  Almonds  " 

do      "  Eastern         12,i0i  Mustard  " 

Beans,  sks   10,861 1  Flax  " 

Potatoes,  ska   35,651  [Popcorn  "   

Onlona,      "    5,187'Broom  com,  bbla  

Overl'd,  542  ctls.   t  Overland,  438  ctla. 

Exports  by  Sea  from  San  Francisco 
from  July  1  to  Sept.  15 

1892-93  1891-92 

Wheat,  ctls  2,22H,732  3,69H,455 

Flour,  bbls                                             216,3?4  250,328 

Barley,  ctls                         . .                    470,379  143,917 

Tonnage  Movement. 

From  reliable  ad\dces  up  to  Sept.  21,  the  following  sum- 
mary tonnage  movement  is  compiled: 
On  the  way—. 


^In 
18^12. 
•166,686 
7,977 


40,181  }-13,C67 


port—, 
1891. 
79,009 


1892  1891 

San  Francisco  283.835  429,307 

San  Diego   15  104  27,47T 

San  Pedro   9,165  3,471 

Oregon   50,316  71,643 

Puget  Sound  33.145       38,900    j 

Totals  391,565      670,853         214,844  92,076 

•Engaged  for  wheat,  1892,  40.309  1891,  70,311. 

Cereals. 

From  Mark  Lane  Express,  Sept.  5,  we  excerpt  the 
following:  Heavy  rainfall  duiing  the  last  five  days 
of  August  caused  a  serious  interiuption  to  wheat 
harvest,  and  deliveries  of  the  new  crop  will  not  now 
be  large  during  the  present  month.  'This  will  be  no 
"isadvantsge,  as  the  sales  of  old  English  wheat  dur- 
ing August  were  very  large  and  the  stocks  of  foreign 
are  more  than  ample  to  meet  all  emerg  ncies.  The 
yield  of  the  British  wheat  crop  this  year  is  now 
assumed  by  almost  all  authorities  at  between  8  and 
S14  millions.  This  will  leave  7^  to  ^yi  millions  for 
food  wants,  and  necessitates  an  importation  of  from 
19  to  19}4  millions  in  the  new  cereal  year.  The  bar- 
ley is  admitted  to  be  an  average  yield  to  the  acre  in 
all  the  principal  counties,  but  blight  and  fog  fol- 
lowed by  rain  have  caused  within  the  past  ten  days 
a  great  falling  off  in  color,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  a 
great  depreciation  in  quality  also.  •  *  *  *  xhe 
world  has  poured  such  enormous  crops  into  the  ports 
of  the  importing  countries  that  plenty  is  already 
assured  for  the  coming  year.  The  United  Kingdom 
and  France  actually  received  38,000,000  qrs.  of  wheat 
during  the  past  cereal  year  from  abmad,  and  will 
this  year  require  o..ly  about  22.000,000  quarters.  In 
the  ports  and  mill  granaries  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  afloat  to  the  United  Kingdom  there  were  la~t 
week  6,470,000  qrs.  of  wheat  and  flour  (as  wheal) 
against  3,111  000  qrs.  at  the  same  time  last  year,  and 
.167,000  qrs.  two  years  ago.  The  total  quantity  in 
the  hands  ol  farmers  and  traders  of  the  United  King- 
dom, afloat,  and  in  America,  was  at  the  end  of  the 
cereal  year  no  less  than  11,462,000  qrs  ,  or  fwe  million 
qrs.  more  than  last  year,  and  four  million  qrs.  more 
than  two  years  ago. 

The  London  correspondent  of  the  Northwestern 
JUiller  se.\s:  "The  whea,t  trade  in  general  seems  to 
believe  that  America  is  not  likely  to  flood  Eorope 

ith  wheat  at  such  prices  as  are  now  prevailing,  but 
there  is  a  general  state  of  discouragement  and  lack 
of  confidence  Which  is  almost  demoralizing  the  trade. 
It  is  now  quite  certain  that  European  importing 
countries  will  want  about  304  000,000  bushels,  and  it 
is  equally  certain  that  the  sources  of  supply  outside 
the  United  States  and  Canada  will  not  be  able  to  pro- 

ide  more  than  168  000,000  bushels,  so  that  the  United 
Slates  will  be  called  upon  to  supply  136.000  000 
bushels  to  Europe  alone,  in  addition  to  the  '20.000,000 
to  24,000,000  bushels  (in  wheat  and  flour)  usually  sent 
to  South  America,  China,  Brazil  etc.  Thus  160,000,000 
bushels  of  American  wheat  (or  flour)  are  absolutely 
required,  and  yet,  in  spite  of  this,  American  farmers 
are  pressing  sellers,  evidently  at  prices  which  cannot 
leave  the  growers  any  margin  of  profit." 

The  local  market  lor  wheat,  to-d«y,  was  quiet  but 

rm.  It  is  quite  generally  conceded  that  buyers  are 
picking  up  odd  parcels  in  the  country  at  a  slight  ad- 
vance on  bids  made  in  this  city,  and  for  straight 
.  -ircels  fully  '2^  cents  higher  is  known  to  have  been 
made  for  choice  No.  1  white  shipping. 

Barley  was  quiet  to-day.  The  general  tone  waa 
said  to  be  slightly  steadier. 

Oats  at  the  lower  prices  are  attracting  more  atten- 
tion from  both  feeders  and  dealers,  but  only  the  bet- 
ter grades  show  much  strength. 


Corn  was  inactive  to  day,  but  so  far  ai  we  oould 
learn,  there  was  no  selling  pressure. 

Rye  was  slow.  The  demand  was  offish.  Any  gell- 
ing offers  were  met  by  lower  bids. 

Foreign  Hop  Crop. 
Mark  Lane  Exprem.  Sept.  5:  The  gales  that  have 
been  experienced  this  week  have  caused  Immense 
damage  to  the  growing  hops,  and  the  consequence 
will  be  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  brlght-(«lored 
samples  than  had  been  expected.  The  heavy  rains 
have  also  been  pr^Judlclal  to  quality,  and  now  that 
the  temperature  has  changed  to  that  of  Octotwr, 
mold  is  spreading  very  fast.  Picking  has  been 
pushed  on  with  during  the  week,  but  it  Is  evident 
from  the  cxindltion  of  tne  hops  after  drying  that  they 
have  been  gathered  In  an  unripe  state.  If  the 
weather  should  be  fine  in  toe  ensuing  week,  picking 
win  become  general,  and  brewers  will  not  have  long 
to  wait  now  before  the  best  sorts  of  the  new  crop  are 
on  the  market.  In  nearly  all  Instances  where  the 
hops  were  thoroughlv  and  carefully  washed,  they 
will  not  show  any  effects  of  the  blight,  but  a  very 
large  proportion  were  not  washed  at  all,  or  only  after 
it  was  loo  late,  when  the  lice  had  aot  inside  th« 
cones,  and  in  these  cases  the  quality  will  be  inferi  >i 
and  the  color  bad.  There  will  also  be  many  moldy 
samples.  The  sound  and  healthy  hops  will  be  very 
fine,  and  will  probably  command  a  high  figure,  pro- 
vided they  are  not  rushed  on  the  market.  More 
favorable  reports  are  to  hand  from  the  continent,  and 
prices  at  Nuremberg  are  now  more  In  accord  with 
the  views  of  buyers.  The  latest  calculation  as  to  the 
probable  yield  of  the  English  crop  puts  It  at  an  aver- 
age of  slightly  over  seven  cwl.  per  acre,  bat  this  will 
be  reduced  if  mold  spreads  to  a  serious  extent,  as  it 
is  likely  to  do  with  the  present  weather. 

Feedstuff. 

Roll  barley  con'inues  to  meet  with  a  good  demand 
both  for  home  and  shipping.  Bran  and  middlings 
were  in  fair  demand  for  up-aoa«t  ports. 

Although  the  recei  Is  of  hay  are  not  large,  yet 
buyers  are  bears  and  are  only  induced  to  take  much 
by  lower  selling  offers.  It  is  said  that  feeders  ar» 
well  supplied  for  near-by  wants,  and  only  buy  wh«H 
they  secure  concessions. 

Dairy  Produce. 
Butter  was  essentially  unchanged  to-day.  Cool 
weather  favors  holders,  as  do  light  receipt*  of  gilt- 
edged  Fears  of  heavy  receipts  of  choice  to  gilt-edged 
creamery  from  the  central  tales  are  against  much 
better  prices  in  the  near  future.  All  grades  below 
choice  favor  sellers. 

Cheese  was  In  fair  demand  for  shipping,  bnt  the 
market  was  unchanged. 

While  eggs  were  quoted  unchanged  today,  the 
lone  did  not  anpear  quite  so  strong.  The  eattern 
and  Salt  Lake  eggs  appear  to  be  giving  better  satis- 
faction than  they  did  when  the  weather  was  hot. 
Vegetables. 
The  market  for  garden  truck  was  fairly  steady  to- 
day. Canners  are  heavy  buyers  of  tomatoes,  but  re- 
ceipts are  ample  to  meet  this  and  also  the  trade  de- 
mands. 

Onions  were  very  firm  to-day  with  a  slight  advance 
obtained  for  the  more  choice. 

There  was  a  slightly  better  demand  for  potatoes  to- 
day, but  so  far  as  we  could  learn  prices  were  un- 
changed,  unless,  perhaps,  a  slight  advance  wa* 
paid  for  something  extra  to  fill  special  orders. 
Fruit. 

The  market  lor  fresh  fruits  was  generally  strong 
for  peaches,  pears  and  plums,  with  an  advance  for 
grapes  on  an  active  shipping  demand.  Canners 
were  fn  the  market  for  peaches.  For  Ztnfandel 
grapes  817  to  t20  per  ton  was  bid. 

Dried  peaches  were  offering  freely  to-day,  which 
caused  buyers  to  reduce  bids  tully  one  cent  per 
pound;  other  dried  fruits  were  unchanged. 

Raisins  were  quiet.  It  is  said  that  free  sales  are 
being  made  in  a  quiet  way  for  shipping  East. 

Quite  an  active  demani  is  reported  this  season 
for  unpeeled.  quartered,  dried  Bartlett  pears.  Choice 
bleached  sell  from  first  hands  at  10(gll><;  cts.  ft>. 

Live  Stock. 

The  market  has  ruled  barely  steady  throughout 
the  weeek.  The  low  range  of  values  for  bullocks  is  a 
disappointment,  for  usually  when  fruit  begins  to  get 
scarce  and  prices  higher,  beef  grows  stronger. 
Mutton  sheep  and  hogs  are  essentially  unchanged. 
Miscellaneous. 

Poultry  has  meet  with  an  active  demand  at  better 

E rices.  The  Improved  call  was  due  to  the  Jewish 
oliday.  Receipts  have  been  quite  firm,  but  the 
quality  was  poor  to  good,  choice  still  being  few  and 
far  between. 

Beans  which  have  been  steadily  shading  off  made 
a  slight  jump  to-day  owing  to  a  large  operator  enter- 
ing the  market  as  a  buyer. 

Honey  is  still  scarce  acd  wanted  for  both  home  and 
shipping. 

The  hop  crop  on  this  coast  is  now  claimed  to  be 
considerably  less  than  had  been  estimated.  Some 
place  the  total  outturn  at  about  77,000  bales.  While 
the  crop  is  light,  yet  we  think  it  will  go  over  the 
above  figures. 

Fall  wools  are  coming  in  quite  freely,  but  the 
market  is  inactive  owing  to  the  receipts  being  largely 
defective.  The  more  choice  grades  are  beginning  to 
come  in,  but  the  supply  as  yet  is  not  sufficient  to  in- 
duce buying  except  at  prices  favoring  buyers. 


Frnlts  and  Vegetables. 


4  60  @  5  00 


Obolce  selected,  In  good  packages,  (etch  an  advanoe  on  the 
qaotatlona,  while  verr  poor  grades  Bell  leu  than  the  lower 

Septembbk  20,  1892. 
Fruit  in  bulk  to  canners: 
Pears,  lio2;  P.uma,  wtit?,  IJ 
(g2c;  colored,  10 14';  Peaches, 
freestone  ajl  clings,  U@2t. 
Extra  ihoice  fruit  for  special 
_         purposes  sells  at  an  advance 
7  00  @  9  00  on  outsi..e  quotations. 
56  @     90  I  Beets,  ak. 


quotations. 
LinreS;  Mex  , 

Do  Cal   —  «  — 

Lemons,  box....  5  00  @  7  00 
Do  Sicily  choice  —  @  — 
Strawberries,  per  cheat — 

LongTvorth . . .     —  @ 

Sharpleai  ... 
Peaches,  box.. 


Do  Mountain...     70  O  1  00  'Oarrote,  ak 
Bl'kbeiries  ^  ch  3  00  @  4  00  i Jtara.  dry,  lb 
Figs,  blk  box...     40  oa  75 

Do  White   30  @  50 

Apples   40  ®  65 

Do  Choice   75  @  1  00 

Canteloupes,  pr 

crate    75  @  1  60 

Melons,  pr  100  .  5  00  @10  CO 
Nutmegs,  ^  box     J5  @  76 


Grapes,  pr  bx 

Do  White  

Do  Black  

Do  Muscata  

Do  T.  kays  

Prunes,  Hung'n 

Do  German  

Do  Coe's  Gold'dp 
Plums,  ^  box. . 
Pears. 


25  (S 

25  & 
35  « 

eo  S 

-  ® 

50  (ft 
TO  @ 

50  (g 

26  @ 


Do  Bartlett....  1  00  @  1  50 


Do  green  box... 
Panmipa,  eti. . . . 
Peppera,  dry.  lb 
Do  grn  Chill,  bx 
Do  do  Bella  . . . 

TumiiM,  ctl  

Cabbage,  100  lb« 

Garlic,  &>  

Squash,  Sum,  bx 

40  Tomatoes,   

50  Do  River  Irg  bx 
60  String  Beana,5k.  1  00 
75  do  do  Wax,  lb.. 
—  Cucumbers,  box 
75  Muahrooma  . . . 
78  Egg  Plant,  bx.. 
60  Green  Com,  box 
75  Mar'fat  Squash, 


>  ton   8  00  (glO  Ot 


Twine  and  Baling  Rope. 


BALE  ROPE. 

Sisal,  3  yarna   9 

Do,  2  yarus,  light   9i 

Duplex,  3  yarus   9 

Manila,  3  yarns,  heavy  ...ICi 
Pure  Manila,  3  and  4  y.  ma  12 
Do,  2  yarns,  light  I3i 


TWINE. 
Pure  Manila  Hop,  in  ba^U, 

tarred   lU 

Do.  Grape-Vine,  in  balls 

or  coils  U 

Do.  Spring  16 

Duplex  Hop.  in  balls,  Ur'd  9i 
Do,  Grape-Vine,  In  balls 
or  coils  Wi 


Continued  on  next  *age 
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September  24,  1892. 


General  Produce. 


Extra  oholoe  in  good  paokagea  (etch  an  advanoe  on  top 
aaotatlouB,  wUlle  very  poor  grades  sell  less  than  the  lowe< 


qiotatlouB. 

BBAN8  AND  PEAS 

Bayo,  otl   1  95  @  2  15 

Butter   2  50 


Pea   2  25  @  2  35 

Bed   2  25  O  2  35 

Pink  2  15  @  2  30 

SmsU  White  ..  2  20  @  2  3i) 
Large  White....  2  00  @  2  15 

Lady  Wash  2  10  @  2  20 

Lima   2  80  (a  3  15 

Fid  Peas, Wk  eye    —  @  — 

Do  grfen   1  75  @  1  90 

DoNUes   1  50  @  - 

8pUt   4  50  (g  5  50 

BUTTER. 
CaU  Poor  to  fair.lb  17  @  — 
Do  good  to  choice  22  @ 
Do  Giltedged...  58  @ 
Do  Creamery  rolls  24  @ 
Do  doGiltelge..  31  @ 
Eastern,  ladle....  17  OT 

Oal.  Pickled          21  @ 

Cal.  Keg   20  @ 

CHEESE 
Oal,  choice  cream    9  @ 
Do  fair  to  good  7i<g 
Do  gilt  edged..     —  @ 

Do  sldm   5  @ 

Young  America    —  (g 

EGGS. 
Oal.  "  as  is,"  doz.   18  @ 

Do  shaky   14  @ 

Do  ca. died   21  m 

Do  c  oioe   27  & 

Do  fresh  laid...  35  @ 
Dodo  sled  wbt3  —  la 
Pastern  "as  is".     17  @ 

Do  candled   21  6* 

Do  selected   24  @ 

Oucside  prices  for  selected 
large  e.gs  and  inside  prices 
for  mixed  bizes -small  eggs 
are  hard  to  sell. 

FEED 

Bran,  ton          14  50  @16  00 

feedmeal  27  00  @3u  00 

Gr'd  Barley....  19  00  @20  50 

Middlings  19  50  (»21  50 

Oil  Cake  Meal..  m25  00 

Manhattan  Food  ^  ctl. 

cabinet   @  8  00 

HAT. 

Wheat,  per  ton.  7  00  (g  — 

Do  choice   @12  00 

Wheat  and  Oats  7  00  ^10  00 

WUd  Oats          6  00  @  9  00 

Cultivated  do. .  5  00  @  8  00 

Barley   5  00  @  8  00 

Alfalfa   7  00  @  9  00 

Clover   8  00  (§10  (JO 

Straw,  bale  ....     30  @  50 

GRAIN.  ETO.  ! 
Barley,  feed,  ctl,     70  ^  — 

Do  Good   8H@  - 

Do  Choice   85  (g  — 

Do  Brewing ....  92ig  - 
Do  do  Choice...  96ig  - 
DodoGiltedge..  98ja  — 
Do  Chevalier....  85  @  1  JO 
DodoGiltedge..  1  15  @  1  25 

Buckwheat          2  00  ®  — 

Com,  White....  1  30  ®  1  375 
YeUow,  large...  1  23il  - 

Do  small   1  27*@  — 

Uats,  milling....  1  30  (e«  — 
Feed,  Choice....  1  27i(g  — 

Do  good   1  22*@  — 

Do  fair   1  15  @  — 

Do  Common. ...  1  05  @  — 

Surprise   1  474®  — 

Black  Oal  1  05  @  — 

Do  Oregon   -  @  — 

Gray  1  22i@  1  30 

Eye   1  05  @  1  10 

*i^eat,  milling 
Gilt  edged. ...  1  35  @  — 

Do  Choice   1  32J(g  ■— 

Do  fair  to  good..  1  30  @  — 
Bfaipping,  cho'ce  1  30  @  — 

Do  good   1  27i@  — 

*  Buyers'  bids. 


70 
65 
70 
75 
75 
1  Uo 


September  20,  1892. 

Do  fair   1  25  (3  - 

Oommon  1  22*®  — 

Sonora   1  22i^  1  35 

HOPb. 

1892  Bid   18  @  20 

FLOUR. 
a!xtra,0ityMiU6  4  00  ®  — 
DoOountryMills  4  00  @  — 
Superfine   2  60  @  3  00 

NUTS-JOBBINO. 

Wahiuts,  Oal.  lb      6i®  - 

Do  Choice   8J@  — 

Do  paper  shell. .  9S@  — 
Almonds,  sft  shl.    U  @  — 

Paper  shell   13 

Hard  8heU  

Urazll  

Pecans  small. . . 

Do  large  

Peanuts  

Filberts  

Hickory  

Chestnuts  

ONIONS. 

Silverskin   50  @ 

POTATOES. 

River  Beds   60  @ 

Hariv  Hum,  ctl.     50  O 

Peerless   50  @ 

Garnet  Cbilies  60  ® 
Hurbank  Seedlings  60  @ 
Do  do  tialinas  .   8)  @ 

Sweet    1  00  a  1  60 

Ektra  choice  sell  for  more 
money, 

POULTRY. 

Hens,  doz   6  50  @  7  50 

Boosters.old....  6  CO  ®  7  00 

Do  young  6  CO  @  7  00 

Broilers,  small..  3  00  S  3  60 

Do  large   3  50  @  4  00 

Fryers  4  Ou  @  5  00 

Ducks   5  00  @  5  50 

do,  large          6  00  @  — 

do, extra  large  7  00  @  — 

Gteose,  pair  1  25  ®  1  75 

rurkeys,  Gobl'r.  19  @  21 
Turkeys,  Hens.  18  ®  20 
All  kinds  of  Poultry  if  poor 
or  small,  sell  at  less  than 
quoted;  if  large  and  in  good 
couditioD,  thcsy  sell  for  more 
than  Quoted. 
Manhattan  Egi;  Food 
^  lOC-lb,  cabinet  

PKoviaioNS. 

Oal.Baoon,he'Ty,n>  II  & 

Medium   12  @ 

Light   13}^ 

Lard   8  ® 

Oal.  Sm'k'd Beef  Hi® 
Hams, Cal  salt'd  12  @ 
I  do  Eastern...  13  ® 
I  SEEDS. 

Alfalfa   —  @  - 

Clover,  Bed....     15  @  — 

White   25  ®  — 

Flaxseed   2  00  @  3  25 


;  00 

m 

13 
14 
il 

13.5 
14 


3ig 
4 

3}< 


Hemp. 

Uustard,  yellow 
do  Brown .... 

WOOL. 
Spring,  1892. 
aumb't&Men'ohiol7  @ 

^ac'to  valley          16  @ 

3  Joaquin  valley  11  @ 
Oala'v  k  F'thH.  16  ® 
Or-igon  Eastern.  I2J® 

do  valley   18  @ 

9o'n  Coast,  def..  10  ® 
Nevada  (State).     15  @ 

F4LL,  1892. 
San  Joaq'n,  plain   6  (cb 
do  mountain ...    9  ® 

do  lamb   8  @ 

HONEY. -1892  Cro: 
WhiteComb,2-lb  94® 
do  do  1-tb  f rame  Ili^ 
White  extract'd 
Amber  do 
Beeswax,  lb.... 


7  @ 
64® 
25  @ 


Dried  fruits. 


The  quotations  given  below  are  for  average  prices  re- 
ceived by  commission  merchants  for  consignments  by  growers. 
Something  very  fancy  fetches  an  advance  on  the  highest  quo- 
tations while  poor  sells  slightly  below  the  lowest  quotations. 
Prices,  unless  otherwise  specifi'^d,  are  for  fruit  in  sacks;  add 
for  50-tb.  boxes  ic  per  lb.,  a.id  for  25-lti  boxes,  {c  to  Ic  per  lb. 


APPLES-1892. 
Sun-dried,  }'s,  com'on  2J@  3} 

Do  do  prime   3{®  4 

Do  do  choice   4  @  44 

Do  sliced,  common...  34®  4 

Do  do  prime   4  ®  44 

Do  do  choice  44®  54 

Evap.  bl.,ring,50-lbbx  8  @  9 

Fancy  higher. 

APttlCOT8-1892. 
Sun-dried,  unbl.  com.  44®  55 

Do  do  prime   64  3  8 

Do  do  choice   9  iSlO 

Do  bleached,  prime.. .1249 — 

Do  do  choice  134@— 

Do  do  fancy  114®— 

Kvap.  choice,  in  boxec. 15  @- 

Do  fancy,  do  154®  — 

FIG8-1892. 

Sun-dried,  black          44®  5 

Do  white  3  @- 

Do  do  waabed  -  & 

Do  do  fancy   —  ® — 

Dodo  pressed  —  @— 

Bmyrna  boxes  —  <3— 

Do  sackp  —  @ — 

GRAPES -1892. 
Sun-dried,  stemlesB...  34® 

Do  unstemmpd   14®  2 

NECTARINES-18J2. 

Red.  sun-dried  8  @  9 

Do  Evap.,  in  boxes. . .—  ®— 

White,  sun-dried   95'<il] 

Do  evaporat.ftd   —  ^  — 

PKAOHE8-1892. 
Sun-dried,  unpeeled, 

common, bleached. .  8  @— 

Do  do  prime,  do  10  @  — 

Do  do  choice,  do  12  ®— 

Do  do  fancy  12J®— 

Evap.unpeTd,  choice. 124^— 


Do  do  fancy  13  @— 

8un-dr, pl'd, prime.bl.--  @ — 

Do  do  choice  -  @— 

Do  do  fancy  —  @— 

Evap.peeled,  in  boxes, 

choice  174@— 

Do  do  fancy   20  ®— 

PEARS-1892. 
Sun-dried,  quarters...—  ®  3 

Do  sliced  4  ®5 

Evap,  sliced,  in  boxes.  7  @  8 

Do  ring  do  9  @I0 

PLUMS  1892. 
Pitted,  sun-dried  ....  I0@1I 
Do  evap.boies,ohoice.—  ®— 

Do  do  do  f  <incy  —  ®— 

Unpitted   4  ®  5 

PRUNES -1892. 
Cal.  French,  ungraded  74®  8 
Do  graded,  60  to  100..  84®  9 

Dodo  40  to  60  11  (gl2 

Fancy  sell  for  raorp  money. 

RAISIN8-1S92. 
London  Layers, 

cluster,  *  bx....I  90  @2  00 
Doch  icest  do....l  r,0  ®I  70 
Dopiime,  *bx....l  40  @I  45 
Lioose  Muscatels, 
common, bx..   —  @  — 

Do  choice,  do  1  25  @1  30 

-  @  - 


Do  fancy,  do 
Unstem  ed  Musca- 

telu,  in  sacks,  ^  lb 
Stemmed  dodo,... 

Hee<lleflf'  do  do  

Do  do*20-tti  bx... 
Sultanas,  unVjl,  bxs 
Do  Vileacbe.d.in  bxs 

Halves,  quarteis  and  eighths 
|25,  50  and  75  cents  faigbei  re- 
Ispectively  than  whole  boxes. 


4  @  64 

-  ®  - 
-@  - 

-  @  - 
_@  - 

-  (S 


Live  Stock. 


BEEF. 

OUU  fed  B®- 

Orasi  fed,  extra          6  ig  — 

First  quality   44|t - 

Hecomi  quality  4  ®  — 

Third  quality  3  &- 

Bulls  and  thin  Cows... 2  (^— 

VEAL. 
Range,  heavy  44®— 


Dgl 

Do  light...."..  6 

Dahry 


J®- 


MUTTON. 

Wethers   BJ'S— 

Ewes   6  ®— 

Do  Spring  74®- 

HOGS. 

Light,  W  tt,,  cents  6i®- 

Medlurn   B  la— 

Heavy   44®- 

Soft   4  @- 

Feeders  3j<t— 

Stock  Hogs   34@— 


Qrain  and  Wool  Bags. 

Oalaitta,  «not   pfttf 

Wool  Bags   .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  x  d 


Wine. 

Red  and  While  Wine  from  bay  counties,  vint- 
age of  1891,  per  gal.  In  collar  lota   12  (g  20 


Auction  Sales  of  California  Fruits. 

At  New  York. 

Sept.  14.— Two  carloads:  Bartlett  PPars,  $?@3.10; 
Bsllflgwer  Pears,  SI. 65;  Beurre  Hardy  Fears,  *1.70; 
Malaga  Grapes,  $1.25. 

Sept.  15— One  carload:  Bartlett  Pears,  $3@4.10; 
Beurre  Hardy  Pears,  81.80. 

Sept.  16  —Two  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears,  $2.30@2  85; 
Beurre  Hardy  Pears,  81.55;  German  Prunes,  $1.45@ 
1.75:  Duchess  Pears,  81  85;  Beurre  Clairgeau  Pears, 
SI.eOcj'  l.SO;  Onondaga  Pears,  $1.50(31.65;  Silver  Prunes, 
$1.20(^1  30;  IcHwith  rlums,  <1.25(gil  40. 

Sept.  18.— Three  carloads:  Salway  Peaches,  $1® 
1.55:  George's  Late  Peaches,  $l@l. 55;  cling  Peaches, 
81.05@1  25;  Burtlett  Peais,  $>.yu@3  20;  Vicar  Pears, 
81.45;  Fellenberg  Prunes,  83.05;  half  crates  Tokay 
(irapes,81.25@2.10;  half  cratts  Muscat  Grapes, 65(985c; 
Purple  Damascus  Grapes,  bingle  crates,  82.05 

Sept.  19  — One  carload:  Salway  Peaches,  81.20t« 
1.35;  Cling  Peaches,  in.20c<»l. 55;  Yellow  Peaches,  *1  08; 
George's  Late  Peaches.  ^l.-tO;  Bartlett  Pears,  $2  25((« 
2.70;  half  boxes  Pears,  $1.66;  Fellenberg  Prunes,  $3  10; 
Krench  Prunes,  SI;  half  crate  Muscat  Grapes,  35c@ 
Sl.lO;  half  crate  Tokay  Grapes,  $l.35@l  90;  Grapes,  6Bc. 

At  Chicago. 

Sept.  14.— Three  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears,  $1.60@ 
2.6U;  Figs,  6nc;  Tokay  Grapes,  70o(g$l  68;  Mu.cat 
Grapes,  75c@$l;  Malaga  Grapes,  60((»75c;  Peaches,  9uc 
@$1.40;  tears,  81.15@2  25  Plums,  $1.05@1  55;  Seckel 
Pears,  80c 

Sept.  14.— Four  carloads:  Tokay  Grapes,  $2  30@2.85; 
ball  crates,  S1.15@1.45;  Muscat  Grapes,  halt  crates,  75 
®90c;  Silver  Prunes,  $1  05@1.10;  F>-llenberg  Prunes, 
$1.45;  German  Prunes,  $1.45(^1.50;  Salway  Peaches, 
$1.35;  Cling  Peaches,  $l.iiB;  Strawberry  Peaches,  $1.26; 
Bartlett  Pears,  82  20@2.65.  Beurre  Hardy  Pears,  $2.10; 
Beurre  Clairgeau  Pears,  i|1.90;  Onondaga  Pears,  $1.85. 

Sept  15.— Tnree  carloads:  One  carload  of  Straw- 
berry Cling  Peaches  averaged  81.30;  Bartlett  Pexrs, 
$1.75(@2.75;  Beurre  Hardy  Pears  82.05((<2.25;  Beurre 
clairgeau  Pears,  8l.65@1.9n;  White  Dojenne  Pears, 
$1.60;  Duchess  Pears,  $1.70(£<'1.85;  Beurre  Dial  Hears, 
$1  50;  Tokay  Grapes,  half  c.ates,  $1.05;  Muscat  Grapes 
half  crates,  66(rt70o;  Gros  Prunes,  $1.75;  German 
Prunes,  81.35tai  50;  Silver  Prunes,  81. 

Sept.  15.— Two  carloads:  Natoma  Muscat  Grapes 
to-day  at  auction  lor  81  85  per  crate. 

Seijt.  Ifi. — Two  carloads:  Muscat  Grapes,  per  single 
crate,  81.'5@1.80;  Peaches,  $1.25  per  box. 

Sept.  16  —Four  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears,  $2'a)2  50; 
Beurre  Hardy  Pears,  82.25;  Winter  Nelis  Pears,  81. C5; 
Beurre  Clairgeau  Peais,  $2;Tokay  Grapes,  haif  crates, 
81.65;  Malaga  Grapes,  80c;  Salway  Peaches,  $1.50; 
German  Prunes.  $1.45 

S  pt.  18  —  Thiee  carloads:  Half  crate  Muscat 
Grapes,  $Kfel.l5;  double  crate  Muscats,  «1.80((f2  25. 
(Jouble  craie  Tokay  Grapes,  $3@3  65;  single  crate 
Tokays,  $125(^185;  Japan  Plums,  $1.60;  half  boxes 
Seckel  Pears,  $1.60;  Bartlett  Pears,  $2  5'i(«2  90;  half 
boxes  Barilett  Pears  $1.35;  Vicar  I'ears,  $1.30. 

Sept.  19 —Four  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears  $2  35@2.85; 
Beurre  Hardy  Pears,  $2.25:  Beurre  Clairgeau  Pears, 
$2@2.05;  Duchess  Pears,  $1.90;  Winter  Nelis  I'ears, $.55; 
Strawberiy  Cling  Peaches,  $1  20,  Quiaies.sl  30;  Mala- 
ga Grapes,  half  crates.  75c;  Silver  Prunes  81.25;  Ger- 
man Piunes,  41.6B@1.60.  Some  fruit  in  bad  order  sold 
for  less. 

Sept.  19  —Nine  carloads:  Pearhes,  65c(a$1.45;  Tnkay 
Grapes,  single  crates,  6')''(3.sl. 70;  double  crates,  83  05 
((j'3.55;  Muscat  Grapes,  si"gle  crates,  80  ■(ft'Sl  75;  double 
crates,  $2.25;  Winter  Nelis  Pears,  $1  25(rtil. 35;  Orange 
Cling  Peaches,  25c;  Bartlett  Pears,  $-2@3.10;  half 
boxes,  $1.35;  Beurre  Clairgeau  Pears,  $195;  Comice 
Pears,  82  50;  German  Prunes.  $1  65;  Malaga  Grap'  a, 
poor  condition,  45@75e;  Silver  Prunes,  81.10@1,25; 
Fellenberg  Prunes,  $1.40;  Egg  Plums,  81.60;  Japan 
Plums,  S150@170;  Doienne  Pears,  $-(gi2.50;  Beurre 
Hardy  Pears,  82  55;  Onondaga  Pears,  $2  75;  Salway 
teaches,  $1.45;  Cling  Peaches,  70c(a)Kl.l5;  Plums,  81  40. 

Sept.  20. — Four  carloads  :  Muscat  Grapes,  double 
crales,  $2.20®2  30;  single  crates,  95c@$l  10;  Tokay 
Grapes,  single  crates,  81@1  35;  doable  crates,  $3  55; 
Peaches,  95c@81.35;  Pears,  $>;  Buerre  Clairgeau 
Pears. $1.70(92.25;  Bono  Pears, $2, 25(3 2  30;  Bartlett  Pears, 
81.75@2.90;  Comice  Pears,  $1.56(32.60;  Djyenne  Pears, 
S1.3U@1.40;  Vicar  Pears,  $1  30;  Duchess  Pears,  $1.55; 
Buerre  Hardy  Pears,  $2  26;  Diel  Pears,  $1  25@1.75; 
D'Anjou  Pears.  $1.80@2.20;  Winter  Nelis  Pears,  $1.35® 
1  60;  Quinces,  $1.55. 

Sept.  21.- Five  carloads:  Birtlett  Pears,  $2.10@ 
2.75;  Beurre  Hardy  Pears,  $2.35@2  40;  Bellflower 
Pears,  .$2.40;  Beurre  Clairgeau  Pears,  $2  05;  Salway 
Peaches,  81.20@1  25:  George's  Late  Peache=,  $1.20; 
Picquet  Late  Peaches,  $1.26(a)1.30;  Tokay  Grapes, 
$2.25(32  85;  half-crates,  8l.25®1.60;  Muscat  Grapes, 
half-crates,  $1,05@1.15;  German  Prunes,  $1.50;  French 
Prunes,  $1.20. 

At  Minneapolis. 

Sept.  14.— Three  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears,  $2  65(g 
$2  60;  half-boxes,  $1.20;  Winter  Nelis  Pears  half 
boxes,  $1.20;  Tokay  Grapes.  82.20(3  2  3  i;  half-crates, 
95c@$l  25;  Muscat  Grapes,  $1.40,  half-i'rates,  56@65c; 
Salway  Peaches,  $2  ISiai.SO;  Orange  Cling  Peaches, 
$1.15;  Picquet  Peaches,  $1.10. 

Sept.  15  —  Three  carloads;  Pears,  82  15@2  75; 
Peaches,  $l.25(@1.50;  Muscat  Grapes,  70c(a)$l  60;  To- 
kay Grapes,  $1.25.  ' 

Sept.  18  —Three  carloads;  Pears,  $2  20@2.50  f,  box. 
The  Porter  Brothers  Company  sold  yes  erday  for  ac- 
count of  Florin  shippers  a  car  ot  Grapes.  Single 
crate  Muscats,  85c@H  05;  single  crate  Tokays,  $1.35® 
81.45;  Rose  de  Peru,  80@90c;  gross  sale  on  this  car, 
$900. 

Sept.  19.— One  carload:  Strawberry  Cling  Peaches 
to  day  at  auction  at  an  avernge  of  $1.30  per  box. 

Sept.  20.  — Two  c-irloads :  Peaches,  $l.20@l  50; 
Muscat  Graues,  30@85c;  Tokay  Grapes,  65@l  35;  Rose 
de  Peru  Grapes,  70c. 

Sept.  20.— Three  carloads :  Bartlett  Pears,  $2  90c*3- 
Salway  Peaches.  $l.lO'®1.26:;Orange  Cling  Peaches 
$1.10;  Strawberry  Cling  Peaches,  $1.10;  Tokay  Grapes, 
$1,80(«2.30;  half-crates,  85c(3'$1.25;  Muscat  Grapes, 
half-crates,  55(390c;  Cornichon  Grapes,  half-crates, 
$1.25@1.35;  Picquet  Peaches,  $1@1.30. 

At  Omaha. 

Sept.  15.— Two  carloads:  Peaches,  $1.25@1.50;  Pears, 
$1.25@1.75, 

Sept.  17.— Two  carloads:  Peaches,  $1.15@1,3B;  Pears, 
$1.30@2. 

Sept.  19  —Four  carloads  :  Peaches,  1@1.25;  Tokay 
Grapes,  $1.25@1  50;  Pears,  $2@2  50;  Grapes,  75c{3$l  50; 
Muscat  Grapes,  75c(9$l. 

At  New  Orleans. 

Sept.  16  —Three  carloads:  Tokay  Grapes.  8-'.46@ 
$2.60;  half-crates,  $l(vtl.25;  Muscat  Grapes,  $1.75;  hall- 
crates,  9()C(«81;  Cornichon  Grapes,  half-crates,  $1  25; 
Rose  de  Peru  Grapes,  half-crates,  OOo;  Red  Nectarines, 
$1,10;  Bartlett  Pears,  $I.25@2.30. 

At  Boston. 

Sept.  16.— Two  carload":  German  Prunes,  $1.35- 
Sliver  Prunes.  $l('ol.3fi;  Ickwlth  Plums,  81  30;  Bartlett 
Pears,  $2  26;  Beurre  Hardy  Pears,  $1  fiOC^l  70-  Peurre 
Clairgeau  Pears,  $1.60;  Duchesj  Pears,  $1.60;  (^iulnces, 
$2.25. 

Sept.  19.— Two  carloads:  Tokay  Grapes,  $2.60;  half 
crates,  $1.10(«1.60;  Muscat  Grapes,  half  crates,  95c((D 
$1  10,  Salway  Peaches,  $l.30(dl  75;  Bartlett  Pears,  $1.20; 
Winter  Seckel  Pears,  $1.15®  i. 56. 


California  InventorsSff] 


consult 
CO. 

 CAM 

AND  FoRKioN  Patknt  Hoi,ioi  Toits,  for  obtaining  Patents 
and  Caveats.  KstaMlHhetl  In  18«0.  Their  longiixpurlonce  as 
lournalistH  and  largo  nractlci;  a«  Patent  attorneys  enables 
them  to  offer  I'aoitlc  OoaHl  Inventors  far  better  service  than 
they  can  obtain  (jlmiwhiini  Bend  for  free  circulars  of  Infor- 
mation..  No  220  Market  Ht.,  Han  Francisco  Cal. 


PARTICULftR  NOTICE  I 

REAL  BARGAINS  IN  PROPERTY. 

t>5.500— Choice  20-acre  Fruit  Tract  near  Hay  wards;  10 
ecren  ht  ariiig  irees. 

»7,000"Entire  Block  (6  acres)  Pa'o  Alto  Tract,  near 
Stanford  University. 

$i*.500- Eighty  (80)  acres,  Los  Gates,  partly  improved; 
offer  wanted. 

-Twenty-five  (25)  acres  Belmont,  San  Mateo  Co., 
12  acres  in  fruit. 

»aoo  Choice  Lots  (51x390),  Town  of  Belmont. 

81,700  Cho  re  Lot  (4Uil30),  N.  W.  Cor.  l9th  Ave.  and 
E.  17th  Mt ,  Oakland. 

82,500  — Four  Lots  in  Cily  of  Fresno;  exceptionally  well 
lucateil  and  cheap 

812.000— A  very  desirable  Residence  and  Lot  (140x150), 
19th  /ive.  and  E.  17th  Si;.,  Oakland. 

Those  prorerties  are  offered  on  the  most  favorable  terms, 
and  they  are  to  be  sold.    Apply  at  once. 

JOHN  F.  BYXBKE, 
No.  42  Market  Street,  ttau  Francisco. 


OROVILLE  NURSERIES. 

W.  W.  WILL,  Propristor 

OROVILLE,   -   -   -  BUTTE  CO.,  CAL. 


Trees  at  Wholesale  and  Retail. 

I  have  to  offer  the  coming  planting  season 
the  following  stock: 

PEACHES,  BARTLETT  PEARS,  ALMONDS, 

FRENCH  AND  OTHER  PRUNES, 
APRICOTS,  ORANGES,  LEMONS,  OLIVES, 
SHADE  &  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  Etc. 

My  trees  are  warranted  Free  from  Insect  Pests  of  any 
kind,  and  are  raised  on  well-drained  foothill  soil  by 
myieif.    Correspondence  soliclied. 


San  BaioiVallej  lurserj. 

A  Fine  Assortment  of  Deciduous  Fruit 
and  Nut  Trees,  1 -year-old,  grown  on  New 
Land  Without  Irrigation.  Large  Stock  of 

ALMONDS,  JUNE  BUDDED. 

We  can  guarantee  every  tree  we  have  grown  true  to 
table  anl  free  from  pest. 

We  desire  an  order  from  every  fruit  section  of  the 
State  and  solicit  a  liberal  coireapondeDCe. 

BALDWIN  &  STONE, 

Danville,  Contra  Oosta  County,     -  Cul. 


The  Earliest  Yellow  Freestone  Known. 

CURL  LEAP  PROOF. 

TWO  WEEKS  EARLIER  THAN  FOSTER 
OR  EARLY  CSAWFORD. 

The  Best  Peach  Enow  a  for  Early  Ship- 
ment East. 

Reasonable  prices  to  dealers  and  canvassers.  For 
particuluB  apply  to 

W.  W.  89IITH,  VacSTille, 
A.  T.  FOSTEB,  Dixon, 
Or,  I.  H.  THOMAS  &  SON,  Tlgalla. 


HEADQUARTERS 

For  Rare  new  Tropical  fruit 
and  ornamental  plants  and 
trees.  Palms,  Ferna,  Orange 
Trees,  Pineapples,  Bamboos, 
Aquatics,  £tc. 

Hants  salely  shipped  every- 
where. Send  stamp  for  new 
and  full  catalcgue  which  tells 
all  about  this  subject. 

RCIASONEK  BROS 
Oneco,  Fla. 


NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

ESTAB'ISHFD  1878. 
 AN  EXCEPnONALLY  FINE  

GENERAL   NURSERY  STOCK 

 FOR  

SEASON  1892-3. 

Warranted  free  from  all  disease,  true  to  name,  and 
home  grown. 

Nurseries  at  Napa,  near  R.  R.  Depot.  Residence  of 
proprietor  at  Sausal  Fruit  Farm,  It  miles  north  of  Napa. 

 ADDRESS  

LEONARD  COATES,   Napa,  Cat. 


100,000  EXTRA  PINE 

BARTLETT  fEAR  TREES. 

Apple.  Pear,  Plum.  Oderrp,  Peach,  Apricot, 
Nectarine,  Quince,  Orape  VlEes 
and  Small  Fruits. 

500,000  FRUIT  TREES! 

Orange,  Lemon,  Lime,  Olive,  Japan  Perstm- 
mun,  and  ail  kinds  of  Nut-uearlng 
Trees  Sbade  and  Uroameniai 
'Jreea,    Shrubs,  Etc 

IMPORTED  FRUIT  TREE  SEEDLINGS 

Ask  f  jr  Prices. 

James  T.  Bogue,  Marysville.  Cal. 


BLOOMINGTON  (PHfENIX)  NURSERY. 
600  ACRES.     13  GREENHOUSES. 

lTrS?FF5^  Catalogue 

f     I     I   mkB^H%^      Mfiilod  Free. 

ANSPLANTS 

We  offer  a  large  and  line  stock  of  every  description  of 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Vines, 

Small  Fruits,  Hedge  Plants, 
Fruit  Tree  Seedlings  and 

Forest  Tree  Seedlings- 
E  stablished  185 2 . 

Phgenix  Nursery  Company, 

SsecMion  to  SIDNEY  TCTTI.E  Sc  CO.,  BLOOBINGTUK,  ILL. 


SANTA  ROSA  NUftiiERIES. 

(Successor  to  Lutiikr.  Bubbank.) 

PEARS.  APPLES,  WALNUTS  AND 
SHADE  TREES  in  Surplus, 

A  BIG  STOCK  OF  FINE 

Prunes,  Cherries,  Olives, 

&  EVERYTHING  IN  NURSERY  LINE. 

SS"  N;W  price  list  free  on  application 


LINCOLN  PEAR 

fc^-'    .  -  .    EMIREIT  NEW.  L;ifo. 


]So  seed  norCort-. 
A  Perfect 

Wonder, 


'      Weigh  t: 
J  to  1>2  Ujs.  each. 

tiood  .Shipper  &  Keeper. 
'V  (lU  will  wan  t  them. 
Write  to  headquarters  for  full  description  and  prices. 
J.      COLLINS  &  SON,     JInorcstown,  N.  J. 


STOCKTON  NURSERIES, 


ESTABLISHED  1853. 


FRUIT  TREES.    FRUIT  TREES. 


Also  Fine  Stock  of  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Palms,  Roses  and  Carnatious. 

PLANTS    IN   QEEAT  VARIETY. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

E.  C.  CLOWES,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


ALlVrOIsTD  TREES. 

California  Paper-Shell,  Nonpareil,  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and 

I.  X.  L. 

A  pamphlet  on  Almonds  mailed  free  of  charge  on  anplication.    A  large  supply  of  the  GOLDEN  PEACH  and 
FRENCH  PRUNE.     All  kinds  of  loading  fruit  trees  for  sale.     No  charges  made  for  baling  trets.  Address 

DaviBville  Nurseries,  ....  Davisville,  Oal. 
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COLUMBIA  STEEL  MILL. 


New  iu  Principal.    lit  autiful  i  n  Appearance. 

Powerful  in  Operation. 

^Contains  Covered  Iii- 
teroal  (<ear. 


Its  Fans  form  a  true  spiral,  use  all  the  wind  and  have  no 
back  suction.  It  is  steel  braced,  perfectly  balanced,  powerful, 
durable  and  low  priced. 


BUCKEYE  PUMPS. 


Strong,  Handsome,  EflQcient  and  in 
place  or  work 


styles  suited  for  any 


UNEQUALLED 

In  tl)(;  line  of 

Pumping  Windmills. 


BUG 

K 
EYE 


■   \\>  W.H'  lt  tli<-<;l'.'-isl 

^^.^■b^  tnv(-hliKutioii.  Al.'-o 
Iron  'I  iirMiie  Wiixl- 
m  i  IIh,  I  ick  (*ye  Forrt^ 
iiii'J  Lift  Pumps,  '/'.irjk  and 
Spray    I'lunps  BLCKKYK 
r.awn  Mowers.  Iron  i'euclcg, 
CrfiMting,  etc. 
Write  for  circulars.. 


LOW  DOWN 


I 


FOUR  WHEELS,  LIMBER  TONGUE. 

The  Buckeye  is  THE  Drill  for  California  We 
can  give  you  Hoe  Drills,  fchoe  Drills  or  Press 
Drills.  The  demand  for  them  shows  their  supe- 
riority.  Sales  talk.   The  Buckeye  is  the  best. 


Buckeye  Spring,\Tootli  Harrow /lanci  Seeder 


FRANK  BROTHERS, 

33  and  35  Main  Street.  San  Francisco. 


A  PERFECT  BROADCAST  SEEDER  AND  CULTIVATOR 


Agricultural  Fairs. 


District  Fairs. 

NO.         PLACE  AHD  SEC'y,  DATE. 

2 — Stockton  Sept.  19-Oct.i 

5—  Santa  Clara,  George  H.  Bragg  .  .Sept  26-Oct  5 

6 —  Los  Angeles  Oct.  3-5 

7—  Salinas  City,  J.  J.  Kelley  Oct.  4-8 

10—  Yreka,  C.  S.  Smith  Oct.  5-8 

11 —  Sierraville,  Fred  Blinman  Oct,  3-7 

12 —  Lakeport,  H.  A.  McCraney  Sept.  27,  Oct.  i 

14 —  Santa  Cruz,  Oscar  L.  Gordon  Oct.  10-15 

15—  Bakersfield.  J.  J.  Kelly  Oct.  11-16 

16—  San  Luis  Obispo,  J.  H.  Barrett,  Sept  27-Oct  i 
18 — Independence,  C.  W.  Craig  Sept.  27-30 

20 —  Auburn,  F.  D.  Adams  Aug.  30-Sept.  3 

21 —  Fresno.  J.  M.  Reuck  Sept.  26-Oct.  i 

26 —  lone,  C.  T.  La  Grave  Sept.  27-30 

27 —  Redding,  H.  R.  Hodson  

28 —  San  Bernardino  Oct.  11-15 

32 —  Santa  Ana,  W.  A.  Beckett  Oct  3-7 

33 —  Hollister,  A.  D.Shaw  Oct.  n-15 

35 —  Merced  

36—  Va'lejo  Oct.  4-8 

38— Modesto  Sept.  28-Oct.  1 


Oar  Agents 

J.  C.  HoAG — San  Francisco. 

R.  Q  Baii/EY— San  Francisco. 

Gbo.  Wii^n — Sacramento.  Cal. 

Samuel  B.  Cliff — Creston,  (;al. 

Me8.  Beuce  B.  Lbe — Tehama  Co 

A.  C.  GoDFBKY— Oreeon. 

W.  H.  MuREAY— California. 

K.  H  ScHARFFi.E— El  Dorado  and  Amador  Co's 

C.  E.  Robertson— Humboldt  Co. 

Chab.  E.  T0WN8END— Nevada  and  Placer  Go's, 

R  Q  Htjbton— Montana. 


Complimentary  Samples. 

Pennna  receivInK  this  paper  marked  are  requested  to 
ezamire  its  coatents,  terms  of  subscription,  and  give  It 
their  ovn  patronftge,  and  as  far  as  practicable,  aid  In 
drculat'ng  the  Journal,  and  making  its  value  more 
widely  known  to  others,  and  extending  its  Influence  In 
the  cause  it  faithfully  gervi  s.  Subscription,  paid  in  ad- 
vance, 8  m',s  ,  $1 ;  10  mcs. ,  $2;  15  mos. ,  iZ.  Extra  copies 
mailed  for  10  cents,  if  ordered  soon  enough.  II  already 
a  subscriber,  please  show  the  paper  to  othe  s. 


TO  ORCHARDISTS. 


A  raipectable  married  man  desires  an  engagement  to 
take  charge  of  orchard  or  vineyard,  understands  fruit 
and  vine  culture  from  planting  to  marketing.  Oood 
references    Address  "  II.  O.,"  office  of  this  paper. 


—  OF  — 

Standard-Bred  Trotting 

YOUNGSTERS 

—  AND  - 

CLEVELAND  BAY  STALLIONS, 

-  FROIVI  - 

Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm, 

(Property  of  John  F  Boyd), 

DANVILLE,  CONTRA  COSTA  CO., 
SALE  WILL  TAKE  PLACE  AT  OAKLAND  TROTTIHG  PARK 

WEDNESDAY.  OCTOBER  26,1892 

KILLIP  &  CO.,  Auctioneers, 


^CATALOGUES  NOW  READY. 


22  MONTGOMERY  ST.,  S.  F. 


{dliGatiopal. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 
728  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL 
Open  AH  Tear. 
A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  President. 
Assaying  of  Ores,  $2S;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon  Assay, 
}28;  Blowpipe  Assav,  $10.    Full  course  of  assaying,  150. 
ESTABLISHED  1864  Send  for  circular 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 

24  POST  ST.,  S.  F. 

FOB  SEVENTY  -  FIVE  DOLLARS  THIS 
College  Instructs  In  Shorthand,  Type  Writing,  Book, 
keeping.  Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  the 
English  branches,  and  everything  pertaining  to  business 
for  six  full  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers,  and  give 
Individual  instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  school  has 
Its  graduates  in  eveiy  part  of  the  State. 

or  SbND  for  ClRCULAB. 

E.  P.  HEALD,  President. 

r,.  S.  HALEY.  Secretarv. 


THE 


E Suwrlor  Wood  at 
ngravmg.  •,::f;,:;'r-:>.r;.' 


and  Metal  Envrav- 
g«n<1  Mterwitrplnu 
rl  u,  lit  >)i  <■  .•l<">  , 


SEND   FOR   OATALOOnW   AND  PRICE   LIST  OP 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,    -      -       FRFSNO,  CAL. 


WHITE  IS  KING 

OF  ALL 

Sewing  HacbiDes. 

Simple  in  Construction,  Light 
Running,  Most  Durable  and  Com- 
plete 

Visitors  always  welcome. 

WHITE  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 


soUGITOrs: 

^^P.220  MARKET.  ST.S.F.^^ 
V_f LEVATOR  12  FRONT.  ST.S.F  


r>AI  ICriDMIA"  vou  »  aut  to  I  now  nbout  Califor- 
linl     rUnWn  m^andthePaciaOtafes.apndforthe 

uni-ii  villi  in  BrR.*L  presm. 

the  best  Illustrated  und  Leading  Farming  and  Horticultural 
Weekly  of  the  Far  West.  Trial.  SPc  for  3  mos.  Two  sample 
o„..in«,  mc.  EBtabllshed  1S70.  DEWEY  PUBLI8HINU  OO. 
T>i)  Market  Rt..  8.  F. 
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Pneumatic  Tire  Ball  Bearing  Sulkies. 

HIGH  OBADB. 

Special  to  Horsemen! 

NANCY  HANKS 

Trotted  a  mlln  with  this 
Sulky  in 

2:06i, 

F  stest  BAlle  on  Record. 


<^^t^t/  x^x^^  — = — 

^^-i^-i^      -^^^^^^^     ^  -^^a^t^  ^y<L.£.£yt^^    (^i^-i^ol^  -^UXX/yto^ 


THE  ABOVE  TESTIMONIAL  IS  ONLY  ONE  OF  MANY  WHICH  WE  RECEIVE. 

It  is  the  Strongest,  Lightest,  Simplest  and  Most  Durable  Plow  in  existence,  being  by  far 
the  Lightest  Draft  Plow  made. 

We  have  them  Two.  Three  or  Four  Gang,  either  Riding  or  Walking.    Write  for  Prices. 


FARMERS 


WB  WISH  TO  CALL  TOUR 
ATTBNTI<  >N  TOTBES  HAVANA 
PRB^S  DRILL.  BY  THE  U^B 
OP  WHICH  XOU  NOT  ONLY 


SAVE 


SEED,  BUT  YOU  ARR  ASSURED 
OF  A  GOOD  CROP  WHETHER  IT  RAINS  OR 
NOT.ANDTHEKEIS  NO  IMPLKMENT  I V  THE 
MARKET  THAT  WILL  SAVE  YOU  MORE 


MONEY. 


THE     m.O^^^-A^N     SP^DING^  tIA.RROW. 


KING    OF    PULVERIZERS     FOR     HARSH,     REBELLIOUS  SOILS. 

9Ia<cbleis  for  PalTeriunir  Salt  Sraas  and  Other  Sods. 

The  Btyle  "  E  "  is  designed  for  use  in  Foils  where  any  oth*^!  implement  of  its  class  is  not  expected  to  work 
succetsfuUy.  Intended  for  clay,  or  "  adobe"  soils,  and  particularly  for  pul>erizing  hard,  tenacious  "adobe" 
clods,  i»  reduc'DK  "  adobe  "  Bummer-fallow  lands  to  a  condition  suitable  for  receiving  the  fe' d  grain  before  the 
fall  rams,  it  has  leaped  into  prominence  and  favor,  and  we  are  pleased  to  say  that  it  still  maintains  its  reputa- 
tion, won  unfier  preat  difficulties. 

Tt>e  front  grang;*  throwing:  outward  and  the 
rear  Kangn  IhrowInK  Inward  cauHe  a  mo>t 
complete  pul  vcriz  -  tion  of  all  the  iiurface 
and  no  furrow  or  ridgre  i>  Irft  la  the  ni  tiflle, 
as  the  rear  granK*  throw  toward  raeh  other. 
leavinK  the  whole  '■cat"  of  the  harrow  per- 
fectly level  and  ftinooth. 

The  rear  sanBK  of  spades  are  so  set  that 
they  run  between  the  front  sangrs,  thus  prrsentirg 
a  cuaing  surface  to  the  earth  e»ery  three  inches, 
whereas  any  two-gang  disc  or  other  harrow  does  uot  present  a 
cutting  surface  to  the  oil  any  nfarer  than  six  inches,  "wing 
to  its  peculiar  construction,  the  style  '■£"  Spading  Harrow 
will  do  three  times  the  amount  of  execution  that  any  other 
kind  of  impleraenc  can  possibly  accomplish  in  the  .'?ame  tiToe. 
The  style  "  E  "  is  a  double  machine,  and  by  reason  of  one  set 
of  (pades  throwing  the  soil  one  way  and  the  other  set  throwing 
the  soil  in  an  opppo^ite  direction,  it  accomplishes  its  work  at 
one  operation,  or  in  go  ng  o«er  the  laud  once  only,  where  disc 
o-  other  harrows  could  not  do  the  work  in  going  over  the  land 
lessthantbre  orfourtim  s. 


Uneqnaled  for  Seeding;  Sammer.Fallow  I^ands. 

The  peculiar  shape  of  the  blade  is  the  same  as  those  used  on  the  style  "  A  "  Harrow,  and  any  "  points  "  set 
forth  in  regard  to  the  style  '  A"  Harrow  apply  also  to  style  "E."  The  style  "  E  "  is  unrivaled  in  its  effecb've- 
ness  for  surface  tillage  of  all  harsh,  t.'nacious  soils,  and  often  proves  an  effective  substitute  for  the  plow.  It  is 
made  in  six  sizes,  f.om  6  to  14  feet.    Considering  the  amount  of  work  accomplished  it  is  very  light  of  draft.  It 

loosens,  crumbles  and  lightens  the  soil,  does  not  pack  it,  and 
does  what  no  other  Implement  in  the  world  will  do,  viz:— leaves 
the  soil  thoroughly  pulverized,  stirring  it  from  the  bottom  up- 
ward, I'a  fine  condition  and  exposed  to  the  enriching  influences 
of  sun  end  air.  It  thorough  y  covers  seed  grain  and  Is  a  most 
economical  implement  to  use  for  '  his  purpose  alone.  It  will 
cover  from  a  fourth  to  a  fif'h  more  seed  than  any  other  imple- 
ment u=ed  in  broadcast  sowing 

All  of  the  materials  entering  into  the  construction  of  the 
style  "  E  "  Harrow  Leing  of  the  best  obtainable,  .ender  it  very 
strong  and  practically  indestructible.  No  pole  is  u'^ed.  as  the 
harrow  pulls  perfectly  "  true  "  from  strong  draft  irons.  No 
unwieldy  pole  to  be  broken  out  or  cause  sore  necks  on  the 
teain.  Write  for  prices. 


7A  REVERSIBLE   GANG  PLOW. 

yi#  \  33,000 _in  Use.  25  Years  ofjPont  noed  Nucri 


The  Most  Economical  Plow  on  Earth. 


G  M  and;.cahoon  seed  sobers. 

All  NIzes  and  Ntyles. 


STOCKTON  WOOD  BaR  HARROWS   (WITH  DRAW-BAR). 

We  liavo  fMrculars  depcrlptive  of  our  goods,  which  wo  will  send  you  at  any  time.  Address 

H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS, 


JBtoolsLtoxx.  OaI. 


SHAW    SL.IP  SHARK)  O.ANQ. 
For  Deep  Plowing,  Tale  and  Otb«r  Sod  I>ands« 
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SAN  FRANOISOO,  SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  1,  1892. 


THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  OO 
Office,  220  Market  St. 


Meaningless  Crowns. 

"When  the  inhabitants  of  a  free  country  get  to  dabbling 
with  crowns,  they  generally  make  a  mess  of  it.  This  em- 
blem of  royalty  is  evidently  a  misfit  when  applied  to  any 
sentiment  or  article  of  produce  which  a  Republic  may 
hold  or  set  forth.  Just  now  it  is  the  old  trouble  with 
crowns  as  applied  to  raisins,  and  there  perhaps  never  ap- 
peared more  clearly  the  desirability  of  distinctively  Cali- 
fornian  raisia  brands,  which  should  have  definite  mean- 
ing and  represent  a  recognized  grade  of  produce. 

Recently,  we  noted  the  arraignment  of  some  merchants 
by  the  Fresno  Raisin-Producers'  Association  because  they 
were  marking  some  two-crown  raisins  with  three  crowns, 
but  selling  them  at  a  two-crown  price.  This,  upon  the 
face  of  it,  appeared  to  be  an  attempt  to  cut  under  the  rate 
fixed  for  three-crown  stock,  and  the  Association  was  dis- 
posed to  be  indignant  at  this  breach  of  faith  upon  the 
part  of  merchants 
who  cast  their  lot 
with  the  producers 
in  fixing  minimum 
purchase  and  sale 
prices.  It  has  since 
transpired  that  it 
has  been  the  cus- 
tom so  long  to 
three-crown  a  two- 
crown  raisin  at  a 
two  •  crown  price 
that  no  reform  can 
be  accomplished 
this  season.  There- 
fore, the  Raisin 
Association,  at  a 
meeting  last  Satur- 
day, declared  aa 
follows: 

This  Association 
will  not  consider  it 
a  breach  of  the  agree- 
ment to  brand  a  sec- 
ond quality  of  Lon- 
don layers  as  three- 
crown  provided  it 
was  not  sold  for  less 
than  $1.45  a  box,  and 
that  the  first  quality 
London  layers,  also 
branded  a  three- 
crown,  remain  as 
heretofore,  to  be  sold 
at  $1.05  a  Doz. 

Here,  then,  we 
have  first  and  sec- 
ond quality  raisins 
selling  at  two  prices, 
upon  any  different 
change  should 
fair 


By  the  Sad  Sea  Waves 

The  engraving  upon  this  page  may  strike  with  a  chill 
some  of  our  readers  who  reside  in  regions  where  winter 
is  already  beginning  to  close  its  grasp  upon  external 
nature.  The  nearer,  however,  one  draws  to  the  grand  old 
Pacific  in  this  latitude,  the  less  he  thinks  of  seasons,  and 
consigns  himself  rather  to  continued  enjoyment  of  the 
perennial  mildness  of  the  ocean  bsach.  For  weeks  to 
come,  although  the  crowds  of  summer  visitors  have  flown, 
surf-bathing  upon  the  beaches  of  southern  California  will 
be  delightful  on  all  days  not  actually  covered  by  storms. 
Our  most  popular  seaside  resorts  are,  in  a  sense,  all-the- 
year  affairs,  and  there  is  no  boarding  up  of  seaside  hotels 
as  there  is  upon  the  Atlantic  coast.  In  fact,  now  that  the 
tradewinds  have  ceased,  there  will  come  many  days  of  de- 
lightful warmth  in  the  air  and  quiet  in  the  water  which 
even  months  accredited  to  summer  on  the  calendar  seldom 


moving  under  the  same  brand  and 
It  may  not  be  desirable  to  insist 
arrangement  for  this  season,  but  a 
be  made  as  soon  as  possible.    It  is  not 
trade  to  have  different  grades  of  produce  bearing  a 


mark  which  is  understood  to  belong  to  the  best. 

Alameda  Coukty  Fabmebs'  Institutb  —The  meeting 
of  the  Farmers'  Institute  that  was  appointed  to  take  place 
this  fall  at  Niles  has  been  set  for  Oct.  15th.  It  was 
arranged  at  the  Livermore  meeting  that  this  Niles  meet- 
ing, as  it  takes  place  in  a  region  largely  devoted  to  fruit- 
growing, should  be  a  distinctively  horticultural  affair. 
Several  of  the  prominent  fruitgrowers  of  the  district  have 
agreed  to  give  their  experience  in  various  lines  of  fruit- 
growing, and  with  the  free  and  intelligent  discussion 
that  always  follows  papers,  a  great  deal  of  common  sense 
and  valuable  information  is  sure  to  be  brought  out  con- 
cerning horticultural  matters.  Other  subjects  will  be 
touched  on,  no  doubt,  but  the  one  named  will  be  given 
the  mml  time.  These  meetings  are  free  to  all,  and  at  this 
time  of  the  year  when  farm  work  is  "slack,"  it  is  hoped  to 
have  a  good  attendance  from  all  over  the  county. 


SURF-BATHING  AT  SANTA  CRUZ. 

afford.  Aside  from  the  bathing,  which  is  of  course  the  feature 
of  the  foreground,  the  sweep  of  waters  extending  to  the 
horizon  is  grateful  to  look  upon  and  contemplate.  The 
ocean  at  rest  is  well  portrayed  by  the  photograph  from 
which  the  engraving  is  produced. 


Our  Vedalia  in  South  Africa, — Readers  may  re- 
member mention,  some  months  ago,  of  a  visit  to  this  State 
by  Mr.  Louw,  who  came  here  from  Oape  Colony,  South 
Africa,  to  get  a  lot  of  the  Australian  ladybird,  which  had 
done  such  wonderful  work  upon  the  cottony- cushion  scale 
in  this  State.  He  returned  hence  taking  two  parcels  of 
the  Vedalia,  one  lot  being  shipped  on  ice  and  the  other 
kept  open  and  fed  en  route.  Both  were  alive  when  he  ar- 
rived at  the  Cape,  and  he  writes  that  the  experiment  has 
been  so  successful  that  various  parts  of  the  Colony  have 
been  supplied  with  the  insect,  which,  no  doubt,  will  be  as 
useful  in  clearing  off  the  cottony-cushion  scale  there  as  it 
has  been  in  California  and  the  Hawaiian  I'^lands. 


Another  Tobacco  Enterprise. 

J.  D.  Gulp  of  San  Felipe,  Santa  Clara  county,  has  never 
lost  his  faith  in  California  tobacco  production,  though  he 
has  gone  through  vicissitudes  in  this  line  which  would 
have  discouraged  a  less  persistent  producer.  We  notice 
in  the  Gilroy  Advocate  that  the  San  Felipe  Havana  To- 
bacco Co.  was  incorporated  and  a  contract  made  between 
its  directors  and  J.  D,  Culp  covering  the  terms  upon  which 
the  company  is  to  handle  the  product  of  his  farm  at  San 
Felipe.  The  capital  stock  is  $100,000;  shares  20,000;  par 
value,  $5  each. 

P.  C.  Hodges  is  president  of  the  new  company;  Geo.  T. 
Dunlap,  secretary;  and  A.  Robinson,  treasurer.  The  Board 
of  Directors  are:  P.  C.  Hodges,  J.  H.  Ellis,  A  Robinson, 
S.  T.  Moore,  Geo.  T.  Dunlap.  The  plan  of  the  company 
is  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  making  of  cigars,  working  for 
i  the  time  being  in  the  building  now  occupied  by  A.  Wol- 

from,  whom  the 
Board  baa  selected 
as  superintendent. 
The  directors  hold 
in  trust  a  large 
amount  of  work- 
ing stock  capital 
which  will  be  con- 
tinuously on  the 
market  to  Gilroy 
purchasers  at  $5 
per  share,  the  par 
value,  and  with 
the  stock  already 
subscribed,  the  Ad- 
vocate thinks,  there 
is  no  reason  why 
the  enterprise 
should  not  grow 
into  a  large  and 
profitable  factory. 

Many  of  on  r 
readers  will  be  in- 
terested in  this  an- 
nouncement, for 
many  have  been 
experimenting  in 
the  same  direction. 
It  has  recently 
been  stated  that 
California  tobacco 
has  achieved  a 
much  better  repu- 
tation than  it  formerly  enjoyed.  The  old  diflSculties 
in  the  way  of  satisfactory  curing  in  this  dry  climate  must 
have  been  mastered.  There  is  much  interest  manifested 
in  the  crop  and  from  the  successful  growth  of  the  plant 
which  has  been  demonstrated  in  a  small  way  in  many 
parts  of  the  State,  it  may  be  inferred  that  a  large  and 
profitable  output  is  possible  providing  the  leaf  can  be 
put  in  a  cured  form  which  is  acceptable  to  the  tobacco  man- 
ufacturers. Mr.  Gulp's  new  start  in  a  business  with  his 
neighbors  as  participators  seems  to  indicate  full  confidence 
that  his  old-time  anticipations  will  yet  be  realized. 


The  Oholep  * .  —Reports  favor  the  success  of  the  efforts 
to  exclude  the  cholera  from  this  country.  No  new  cases 
have  been  reported  in  New  York  for  several  days. 


State  Citrus  Fair. — The  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
has  just  decided  to  hold  the  next  State  Citrus  Fair  for 
Northern  California  in  this  city  in  January.  The  State 
appropriation  makes  available  the  sum  of  $2500  for  premi- 
ums. The  exhibition  will  be  held  at  the  Mechanics'  Pa- 
vilion, San  Francisco,  in  conjunction  with  the  preliminary 
World's  Fair  exhibition,  providing  it  can  be  done  har- 
moniously. J.  K.  O'Brien  of  Smartsville,  Yuba  county, 
has  been  appointed  Superintendent  of  the  Fair.  The 
Southern  District  Fair  will  be  held  in  Los  Angeles  in 
March. 
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The  Week. 

Public  attention  which  is  not  engrossed  by  the  election 
which  is  now  only  about  five  weeks  away,  seems  to  be  run- 
ning upon  events  of  nearly  four  centuries  agi.  The  gen- 
eral plan  of  making  the  celebration  of  October  2l8t  a  school 
affair  all  through  the  country  seems  to  be  taking  well. 
The  suggestion  was  a  good  one.  The  young  mind  will  be 
impressed  as  perhaps  it  could  be  in  no  other  way  with  af- 
fairs connected  with  the  birth  of  the  hemisphere. 

It  seems  strange  indeed  that  the  world,  old  as  it  is, 
should  have  lived  so  long  without  finding  its  better  half, 
and  how  deep  and  wide  was  the  impression  produced  by 
the  discovery  can  be  best  brought  to  mind  in  this  later 
day  by  starting  the  children  at  work  upon  it.  What  fills 
the  mind  of  the  child,  older  people  can  seldom  escape  from. 

The  prospect  is  that  the  world  will  learn  more  this  year 
about  the  closing  years  of  the  fifteenth  century  than  it  has 
ever  known  before.  All  the  accumulations  of  the  scholars 
seem  to  be  spread  out  for  popular  admiration,  and  the 
keenest  interest  is  being  manifested  therein. 

San  Diego  has  done  well  this  week  with  its  unique  cele- 
bration of  the  landing  of  the  Portuguese  Cabrillo  in  her 
famous  bay  350  years  ago.  A  ship  built  to  imitate  an  old- 
time  caravel  carrying  a  modern  Portuguese  in  ancient  cos- 
tume landed  amid  a  welcome  of  the  wildest  Indians  which 
they  could  make  out  of  the  modern  degenerate  material, 
and  did  not  seem  at  all  disconcerted  to  find  a  fleet  of 
United  States  warships,  a  group  of  governors,  generals  and 
admirals  and  ten  thousand  people  honoring  the  landing. 
It  was  a  gala  day,  with  the  inevitable  oration,  brass  bands 
and  soldiery— another  Fourth  of  July  in  the  autumn.  No 
wonder  the  aflfair  is  reported  a  wonderful  auccesB  in  every 
particular. 

iNCBBAflED  Shipments.— Newcastle,  Placer  county,  has 
shipped  lo  September  20t,h,  this  season,  8,558,596  pounds 
of  fruit,  against  6,243,013  pounds  up  to  the  same  date  last 
aeaaon,  or  a  gain  ol  2,314,683  pounds. 


The  State  Grange. 

The  annual  council  of  the  California  State  Grange,  to 
many  of  our  readers  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  year's 
events,  will  occur  during  the  coming  week.  San  Jose  is 
the  place  and  Tuesday  the  time  of  meeting,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  deliberations  with  the  festivities  attending 
them  will  last  through  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday  and 
Saturday.  It  is  the  good  practice  of  these  annual  gather- 
ings to  emphasize  the  social  side  of  the  Grange  plan  and 
they  have  come  in  their  general  spirit  to  be  festivals 
rather  than  conventions.  Serious  business  is  neither  for- 
gotten nor  neglected,  but  it  is  attended  to  in  business 
hours,  and  the  intervening  periods  are  given  up  to  fellow- 
ship and  diversion  in  those  wholesome  forms  in  which  hus- 
band, wife,  parent  and  child  co-operate  and  vie  with  each 
other.  Of  all  the  conventions  of  the  year  there  is  none 
like  the  State  Grange,  because  there  is  none  other  in 
which  wives,  mothers,  sisters  and  daughters  have  equal 
part  and  none  other  in  which  the  purposes  are  purely 
beneficent  and  into  which  some  form  of  the  evil  spirit  of 
partizanship  does  not  enter. 

In  the  way  of  business  there  will  be  comparatively  little 
for  the  coming  meeting  to  do.  Mr.  McOonnell's  official 
term  as  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  expires 
by  limitation,  and  a  successor  will  have  to  be 
chosen,  but  this  we  imagine  will  probably  be  done 
in  five  minutes.  All  other  officers  hold  over  for  an- 
other year,  so  there  will  be  no  lo3s  of  time  on  that  score. 
The  most  serious  proceeding  will  most  likely  be  the  con- 
sideration of  a  series  of  resolutions  which  has  been  pre- 
pared and  recommended  for  adoption  by  the  Legislative 
Committee,  composed  of  Messrs.  Webster,  Coulter,  Norton 
and  McKune.  The  resolutions  are  five  in  number,  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  Favoring  a  change  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
U.  S.  providing  for  the  election  of  Senators  by  direct  vote; 
(2)  favoring  the  passage  of  a  law  at  the  next  Legislature 
providing  for  the  organization  of  mutual  fire  insurance 
companies;  (3)  protesting  against  any  extension  of  time 
for  the  payment  of  the  amounts  of  money  due  the  Gov- 
ernment from  the  Union  and  Central  Pacific  Eailroad 
Companies;  (4)  favoring  the  passage  of  a  law  by  the 
Legislature  providing  for  the  reassessment  of  all  property 
in  this  State  which  has  been  assessed  since  and  including 
the  year  1883,  and  on  which  the  taxei,  or  any  part  thereof, 
have  not  been  paid,  and  for  the  collection  of  all  unpaid 
taxes  thereon;  and  (5)  favoring  the  passage  of  a  law  pro- 
viding for  the  annual  collection  of  a  graduated  tax  upon 
that  part  of  the  net  income  of  all  trusts  and  corporations 
which  is  in  excess  of  $50,000  per  annum.  In  these  recom- 
mendations there  are  some  suggestions  radically  at  vari- 
ance with  the  fundamental  plan  of  the  Government,  and 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  there  will  be  friendly  differences  of 
opinion  and  consequent  discussion  concerning  them. 
There  will  no  doubt  be  other  subjects  for  discussion,  but 
nothing  is  now  apparent  to  indicate  what  they  will  be. 
The  general  business  will  be  the  reception  of  reports 
from  the  severa'  officers,  with  discussions  of  the  con- 
ditions and  policies  of  the  Order.  These  duties  will  not 
burden  the  delegates,  who  will  no  doubt  find  ample  time 
to  partake  of  the  hospitalities  which  await  their  presence 
at  San  Jose.  The  festivities  already  planned  include  a 
general  reception  by  the  Miyor  and  citizens,  a  dramatic 
entertainment  gotten  up  by  the  local  Grange  and  a 
Pomona  Feast.  Incidentally  there  will  be  diversion  in 
many  other  forms.  San  Jose  affords  many  attractions,  the 
surrounding  country  being  one  of  exceptional  interest  to 
the  farmer  and  orchardist  from  the  variety  and  the  perfec- 
tion of  its  cultivation.  Mount  Hamilton  is  a  comfortable 
journey  from  San  Jose  and  many  no  doubt  will  view  the 
glories  of  the  midnight  sky  through  the  big  Lick  Tele- 
scope. 

The  past  year  has  been  a  fairly  successful  one  for  the 
Grange  in  California.  Its  principal  incident  has  been  a 
general  canvass  which  was  prosecuted  industriously 
through  the  spring  and  early  summer  and  in  which  the 
officers  of  the  State  Grange,  all  the  Past  Masters,  and 
nearly  every  prominent  Patron  in  the  State  took  part. 
While  the  results  were  not  all  that  was  hoped  tor,  still  the 
canvass  was  successful  in  that  it  awakened  the  Grangers 
of  the  State  to  new  interest  and  activity  in  the  Order. 
While  it  is  certain  that  through  this  canvass  a  good  many 
recruits  were  secured,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  how  many 
because  it  is  ouly  once  a  year  that  official  reports  are  col- 
lated. It  is  unfortunate  that  there  is  not  a  system  of 
monthly  reports  by  which  the  officers  of  the  State  Grange 
could  be  kept  definitely  informed  of  the  doings  and  con- 
ditions of  the  several  local  organizations.  If  such  a  sys- 
tem could  be  devised,  it  would  aid  vastly  in  the  work  of 
administration  and  would  result  in  very  great  benefit  to 
the  broader  interests  of  the  Order.  The  Master  of  the 
State  Grange  ought  to  be  able  at  all  times  to  know  just 
what  is  going  on  in  every  part  of  the  State,  but  under  the  pres- 
ent system,  or  rather  in  the  absence  of  system,  he  is  unable 


to  get  any  information  excepting  by  personal  visitation  or 
through  the  friendly  assistance  of  fellow-workers.  Al- 
though a  considerable  sum  of  money  was  expended  in  the 
canvass,  the  State  Grange  is  in  a  good  financial  condition, 
and  we  are  informed  by  the  State  Secretary  that  it  has  no 
debts  and  has  money  in  bank.  There  ought  to  be  a  world 
of  encouragement  in  this  fact  since  in  the  present  organi- 
zation of  society,  financial  independence  is  the  first  re- 
quisite to  free  and  effective  work  in  any  line  of  efi"ort. 
The  fact  that  the  Grange  has  money  in  bank  is  a  consider- 
ation not  to  be  over- valued.  There  should  be  good  care 
in  the  future  as  in  the  past  year  to  so  husband  the  limited 
income  of  the  S  ate  Grange  as  to  maintain  the  present 
comfortable  financial  status. 

The  Grange  in  California,  and  the  country  at  large  for 
that  matter,  has  gotten  past  its  infantile  stage  and  is  now 
an  established  and  permanent  institution.  The  history  of 
its  efforts  and  the  failure  of  some  of  its  early  projects  is 
part  of  the  history  of  the  country.  The  Grange,  like 
every  other  successful  human  institution,  has  had  its  ex- 
periences of  reversal,  and  its  later  policy  has  been  shaped 
with  a  wisdom  born  of  discipline.  The  hardships  of 
the  "  seventies "  were,  as  they  occurred,  a  severe  trial, 
but  in  many  ways  the  trial  was  wholesome.  It  dem- 
onstrated what  was  practical  and  what  was  not  practical  in 
the  original  Grange  plan,  and  it  separated  the  chaff  from 
the  grain.  The  overzealous  and  impractical  and  the 
faint-hearted — and  these  are  found  among  rural  as  among 
all  other  classes — dropped  out,  leaving  a  circle  of  stead- 
fast, sound-hearted  men  and  women  holding  fast  to  the 
Grange  for  the  good  there  was  in  it,  not  discouraged  nor 
driven  from  the  field  because  they  failed  to  conquer  the 
universe  at  the  first  assault.  This  solid  element  found  in- 
struction in  failure,  declined  to  consider  itself  either 
beaten  or  discouraged;  and  now,  after  many  years  of  de- 
votion to  a  good  cause,  finds  abundant  reward  in  the 
later  victories  of  the  Order  and  in  its  increasing 
power.  The  Patrons  of  to-day  see  the  Grange, 
not  indeed  the  hot  revolutionist  which  immature 
hopes  \  pictured  it,  but  a  stanch,  conservative  and  re- 
spected social  force  working  steadily  in  practical  ways  for 
useful  ends.  In  reviewing  the  accomplishments  of  the 
Grange,  they  see  them,  and  the  whole  intelligent  world 
sees  them,  reflected  in  wiser  laws,  in  a  broadened  intelli- 
gence among  farmers,  in  a  closer  connection  between  the 
agricultural  interest  and  the  Government,  in  a  better 
fellowship  among  neighbors,  and  in  a  new  intellectual 
and  social  spirit  among  young  and  old  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts. They  see  rural  life  expanding  in  its  interests  and 
advancing  in  its  influence  as  a  direct  result  of  the  associ- 
ations and  the  co-operative  principal  fostered  by  the 
Grange. 

The  vital  power  of  the  Grange,  as  the  Rural  views  it, 
rests  chiefly  upon  its  social  character  and  in  the  happy 
way  in  which  it  brings  domestic  and  business  aims  into 
combination.  No  other  organization  so  fully  co-ordinates 
the  interests  of  social,  industrial  and  family  life.  In  none 
other  are  instruction,  entertainment  and  progress  so 
leagued  and  bound  together,  and  none  other  contrives  to 
win  by  its  interests  an  equal  degree  of  devotion  in  both 
young  and  old.  The  Grange  deserves  to  live  and  prosper, 
for  its  purposes  are  noble,  its  practices  instructive  and  re- 
fining, and  its  influence  wholly  good. 

A  Great  Horse  Show. 

Californians  who  may  happen  to  be  at  the  East  during 
the  week  bf  ginning  November  14lh  should  make  nole  of  a 
grand  horse  show  which  is  to  be  held  at  the  Madison 
Square  Garden,  New  York,  on  November  14th,  15lh,  16th, 
17ib,  18th  and  19th.  It  is  announced  that  the  list  of 
premiums  will  have  an  aggregate  value  of  $35,000.  The 
prizes  for  thoroughbred  horses  foot  up  a  total  of  $1100,  of 
which  $750  will  be  the  first  prize,  $250  the  second  and 
$100  the  third.  The  trotters  are  very  well  taken  care  of 
indeed. 

There  is  a  champion  prize  of  $1000  open  to  all  stallions 
having  taken  a  first  prize  at  any  recognized  horse  show 
prior  to  the  closing  of  entries.  There  will  be  a  first  prize 
of  $1000,  a  second  of  $400,  and  a  third  of  $150  in  class  four 
for  stallions  to  be  shown  with  four  of  their  get,  the  oldest 
of  the  get  not  to  exceed  four  years.  There  are  many  other 
prizes  very  well  arranged  for  the  trotting  classes.  The 
roadsters,  Clydesdales,  Normans,  Hackneys,  coaching 
stallions,  carriage  horses  and  other  classes  are  very  well 
taken  care  of.  So  are  the  ponies  and  the  hunters.  The 
occasion  promises  to  be  a  notable  one. 

Eastern  Fruit  and  the  Cholera  Scabb. — It  is  tele- 
graphed that  the  cholera  scare  is  having  a  disastrous 
effect  on  the  fruitgrowers  of  the  Hudson  River  valley. 
Every  day  fruitshippers  receive  notices  from  merchants 
in  New  York  to  discontinue  shipping,  as  fruit  is  perishing 
in  the  markets.  Many  farmers  in  Duchess  county  are 
leaving  their  orchards  untouched. 
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From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

A  reader  of  the  Bubal  Press  asks  for  an  explanation 
of  "  just  what  is  meant  by  the  phrase  '  fraudulent  railroad 
capitalization.'  "  The  question  is  easily  answered. 
Fraudulent  railroad  capitalization  is  that  proportion  of 
the  aggregate  of  the  stccks  and  bonds — or  other  evidences 
of  ownership  or  obligation — of  a  railroad  company  in  ex- 
cess of  the  actual  value  of  the  property  which  it  stands 
for.  In  other  words,  if  a  railroad  company  is  capitalized 
for,  say,  $100,000,000,  and  if  its  properties  are  worth  only 
$50,000,000,  one-half  of  its  "  capital  "  having,  in  fact,  no 
existence  except  on  paper,  is  fraudulent.  With  the  pro- 
portions varying  from  one-fourlh  to  three- fourths,  this  is 
precisely  the  situation  of  most  of  the  railroads  of  the  coun- 
try. Part,  but  not  all,  of  the  difference  between  the  nom- 
inal and  the  actual  value  is  "  water,"  pure  and  simple. 
The  "watering"  process  usually  begins  at  the  birth  of  a 
new  railroad  corporation.  Some  practical  "financier"  or 
some  local  coterie  discovers  an  unoccupied  field  for  a  rail- 
road. A  company  is  organized  with  capital  stock  away 
up  in  the  tens  of  millions  and  a  few  hundreds  or  thousands 
are  paid  in  for  the  expenses  of  a  preliminary  survey  and 
for  the  publication  of  a  glowing  prospectus.  The  company 
sends  an  agent  to  New  York,  Boston  or  some  other  money 
center  who  by  dint  of  persistent  drumming  effects  a  sale  of 
bonds,  in  this  way  raising  enough  money  to  build  and 
equip  the  projected  road.  The  completed  road  belongs  to 
the  original  company  subject  to  the  obligation  to  the 
bond-holders,  and  the  "capitalization"  is  the  aggregate  of 
the  bonds  and  of  the  original  stock  (the  aforesaid  tens  of 
millions.)  The  smallest  fraction  of  the  stock  is  ever  really 
paid  up  but  it  is  divided  among  the  projectors  (who  might 
more  properly  be  called  the  conspirators)  and  it  figures  for- 
ever after  as  part  of  the  "capitalization"  upon  which  the 
patrons  of  the  road  are  required  to  pay  dividends.  But 
this  stock  which  the  schemers  get  for  next  to  nothing 
represents  only  a  part  of  their  profits  from  the  enterprise. 
By  virtue  of  owning  the  stock,  the  "financiers"  control 
the  expenditures  for  construction  and  the  contracts  are 
usually  let  to  themselves,  organized  into  "Construction," 
"Supply,"  "Development"  or  "Improvement"  Com- 
panies. Naturally,  the  original  company,  (Smith,  Jones  & 
Brown)  makes  good  teroii  with  the  "Cjnstruction  Com- 
pany" (again  Smith,  Jones  &  Brown)  and  Messrs.  Smith 
and  Jones  and  Brown  as  individuals  usually  come  out 
very  rich  men  with  piles  of  money  made  in  construction 
and  supply  contracts  and  by  incidental  townsite  schemes 
in  addition  to  their  holdings  of  stock  for  which  they  paid 
nothing.  It  is  by  these  methods  that  commonplace  men 
become  "magnates" — and  by  one  and  the  same  process 
they  "skin"  the  investors,  (the  bond-holders,)  on  one  hand 
and  pile  up  "capitalization"  which  the  public  is  expected 
to  support  by  taxation  in  the  form  of  freights  and  fares. 


One  of  the  beat  known  of  the  Oregon  roads 
(the  Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation,  now  incorporated 
into  the  Union  Pacific  system)  affords  in  its  history 
a  good  illustration  of  some  of  the  ways  by  which 
excess  capitalization  is  created.  About  fifteen  years 
ago  the  Oregon  Riilway  and  Navigation  Company 
acquired  for  six  millions  of  dollars  a  steamboat  property 
whose  actual  value  was  less  than  two  millions.  Later  it 
acquired  a  steamship  property  at  a  cost  proportionately 
above  the  actual  value  of  the  steamers  bought.  Subse- 
quently it  built  at  different  times  lines  of  railroad  from 
Portland  to  the  eastern  boundary  line  of  Oregon  and  into 
the  heart  of  eaitern  Washington.  The  work  of  construc- 
tion was  done  in  "  boom  "  times  and  by  "  boom  "  methods. 
The  managers  drew  enormous  salaries  which  were  further 
supplemented  by  sharing  in  the  profits  of  construction 
contracts,  by  percentages  on  the  purchase  of  materials  and 
supplies,  by  manipulations  of  the  stock  market  and  other 
familiar  methods  by  which  railroad  "  magnates  '  contrive 
to  gain  wealth,  whether  the  properties  under  their  admin- 
istration pay  or  not.  When  the  construction  was  finally 
completed,  the  whole  property  was  shown  to  represent  a 
"  capital  "  of  about  forty-five  millions  of  dollars,  and  it  was 
leased  to  the  Union  Pacific  Company  for  a  term  of  ninety- 
nine  years,  under  guaranty  of  six  per  cent  per  annum  up- 
on the  whole  capitalization.  At  the  time  of  this  transac- 
tion, which  came  about  through  a  conflict  between  the 
Union  Pacific  and  the  Northern  Pacific  for  control  of  the 
road  in  question,  the  writer  was  informed  by  a  competent 
railroad  engineer,  a  man  who  had  had  a  share  in  the  ac- 
tual work  of  construction,  that  the  real  value  of  the  prop- 
erty, as  measured  by  what  it  would  cost  to  duplicate  it, 
was  in  the  neighborhood  of  fifteen  millions  of  dollars. 
Here,  then,  is  an  instance  of  a  property  worth  fifteen  mil- 
lions capitalized  at  three  times  that  amount  and  leased  to 
a  company  pledged  to  pay  six  per  cent  on  the  whole 
"  capitalization."  Twr>-thirdi  of  this  enormous  capitaliz- 
ation of  forty-five  millions  was  bogus.  It  had  no  existence 


in  fact,  for  there  was  nothing  in  actual  property  to  repre- 
sent it.  Is  our  inquiring  reader  now  able  to  see  what  is 
meant  by  "  fraudulent  capitalization  ?  " 


Viewed  superficially,  this  doubling  and  trebling  of 
"capital"  by  railroad  owners  might  be  deemed  an 
innocent  form  of  self-deception,  concerning  only  them- 
selves. Closer  scrutiny  of  the  subject,  however,  shows 
it  to  be  extremely  mischievous  and  very  much  the  business 
of  the  public  whose  contributions  support  the  railroads. 
The  companies  claim,  and  on  the  face  of  things  the  claim 
is  plausible  enough,  that  railroad  property  is  fairly  en- 
titled to  a  percentage  of  profit  equal  to  the  current  earn- 
ings of  investment  in  other  forms  of  property.  This  prin- 
ciple admitted,  and  there  would  be  no  grievance  if  rail- 
road earnings  were  made  to  yield  a  profit  of  five,  six,  or 
even  seven  per  cent  on  the  value  of  the  roads.  But  here 
comes  the  rub.  A  "  fraudulent  capitalization,"  varying 
from  one-fourth  to  three-fourths  of  the  alleged  capital  of 
the  roads,  is  made  the  basis  of  demand,  and  therein  lies 
the  injustice.  The  country  which  supports  a  road  would 
not  complain  at  rates  planned  to  yield  five,  six  or  seven 
per  cent  upon  the  actual  investment,  but  it  resents  as  an 
unwarrantable  imposition  an  adjustment  of  rates  calcu- 
lated to  yield  these  percentages  of  profit  upon  a  "  capi- 
talization" fraudulently  expanded  to  double  or  three  times 
the  actual  value  of  the  property.  How  the  scheme  of 
over  capitalization  is  made  to  work  against  the  public 
may  be  seen  by  referring  again  to  the  Oregon  Railway 
and  Navigation  property.  The  Union  Pacific,  to  which 
this  property  is  leased,  pays  six  per  cent  per  annum  on 
a  capitalization  of  forty-five  millions,  or  thereabout,  and 
must  therefore,  to  make  itself  whole,  not  to  mention 
profits  on  the  transaction  for  itself,  make  the  leased 
property  yield  $2,250,000  of  profit.  Six  per  cent  on  the 
actual  value  of  the  property  would  be  only  one-third  of 
this  amount,  or  $750,000.  The  public,  therefore,  is  made 
to  pay  $1,500,000  per  annum  to  support  dividends  on  a 
capital  which  in  fact  has  no  existence.  Is  it  surprising 
that  the  vast,  rich  Columbia  River  Basin,  which  supplies 
the  traflSc  of  the  road  in  question,  is  racked  by  transporta- 
tion charges?  It  is  only  surprising  that  the  country  is 
able  to  support  its  burden.  The  people  suffer  under  it 
with  tolerable  patience,  but  the  tax  is  too  great  for  perma- 
nent endurance,  and  it  cannot  always  or  for  very  long  be 
borne.  The  result  will  be,  in  time,  such  a  practical  pro- 
test as  will  force  the  road  into  bankruptcy,  and  when  it 
emerges  from  the  ordeal  it  will  be  upon  a  basis  of  its 
actual  value.  This  is  the  inevitable  final  necessity  in  all  such 
cases,  and  time  will  bring  it  about.  The  people  of  the 
United  Sta'es  will  not  go  on  forever  paying  tariff  rates 
levied  to  support  interest  rates  upon  millions  of  dollars  of 
"  capital  "  which  exists  only  on  paper. 


The  apologists  of  the  prize  ring — and  there  are  not  lack- 
ing persons  of  respectability  to  defend  this  dirty,  degrading 
and  criminal  "  business  " — claim  for  it  that  it  stimulates 
"  athletics  "  and  thus  results  in  mental  and  moral  good. 
Unquestionably,  it  stimulates  "  athletics,"  but  it  is  more 
than  questionable  if  any  good  is  thereby  accomplished. 
What  is  called  "  athletics  "  is  largely  a  waste  of  physical 
force  in  idle  "sport,"  and  its  results,  we  believe,  are 
oftener  bad  than  good.  During  the  past  week  two  well- 
known  "  heroes"  of  the  prize  ring  have  died — and  from 
consumption.  The  loss  of  such  heroes  is  not,  in  our  view, 
a  very  serious  matter,  but  the  causes  of  their  taking-off 
may  well  occasion  serious  reflection  as  to  the  effects  of 
"athletic"  training.  Our  own  observation  goes  to  prove 
that  such  training  is,  in  four  cases  out  of  five,  actually 
harmful.  It  develops  the  muscular  powers,  stimulates 
them  to  unnatural  efforts  and  puts  a  strain  on  the  system 
which  always  finds  and  often  snaps  the  weakest  vital  link. 
Nature,  left  to  herself,  never  puts  a  man  in  what 
sporting  men  call  "  condition,"  and  nature  rarely 
sends  a  man,  who  begins  life  with  a  sound  constitu- 
tion, to  the  grave  from  consumption,  heart  failure, 
or  any  of  the  other  ills  which  not  uncommonly  afflict 
the  athlete,  There  is  no  man  who  cannot,  if  he  will,  keep 
his  body  in  wholesome  condition  without  the  practices  of 
"  athletics."  The  resort  to  the  gymnasium  is  too  often 
the  beginning  of  unwholesome  courses.  The  interest  is 
wholly  apart  from  the  best  accompaniments  of  natural 
"  exercise."  There  are  no  fresh  breezes,  no  open  skies,  no 
scent  of  flowers,  no  music  of  waters,  no  song  of  birds  in  the 
gymnastic  hall  or  on  the  tan-bark  track.  The  work  is 
purely  muscular,  and  there  is  connected  with  it  no  charm 
of  sense,  no  expansion  of  mind,  no  elevation  of  soul.  The 
influence  of  it  may  be  read  in  the  chat  of  the  hall.  It 
runs  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  to  the  subjects  and  heroes  of 
the  prize-ring.  The  effect  of  all  this  upon  character,  espe- 
cially upon  the  character  of  boys,  is,  to  say  the  least,  not 
good.  That  sort  of  thing  never  yet  produced  a  high- 
minded,  sweet-souled  man.  The  gymnasium  in  which  this 
type  is  developed  is  God's  broad  out-of-doors. 


State  Fair  Cattle  Show— No.  2. 

From  Our  Own  Correspondent. 
As  before  noted,  the  cattle  stalls  were  not  as  well  filled 
as  in  recent  years.    Altogether,  there  were  about  240  head, 
some  20  less  than  last  year. 

The  Shorthorns,  as  usual,  were  most  numerous,  there 
being  about  100  head  of  all  ages  and  classes,  but  neither 
in  quality  nor  condition  were  they  as  good  as  last  year. 
This  was  particularly  noticeable  in  three  or  four  of  the 
largest  herds  on  exhibition. 

It  is  true  that  prevailing  prices  are  not  very  enthusing 
nor  encouraging  for  bringing  out  cattle  in  high  show  con- 
dition, as  there  are  few  people  who,  under  the  present  con- 
ditions of  the  cattle  trade,  care  to  pay  enough  for  an  animal 
to  reward  the  breeder  and  feeder  for  the  extra  outlay  the 
higher  condition  entails.  But  breeders,  to  insure  success, 
must  look  ahead  to  provide  for  future  merits  in  the 
herd  by  neglecting  no  means,  however  trifling  it  may  for 
the  present  appear,  that  will  insure  such  constant  and 
steady  improvement,  by  careful  breeding  and  feeding,  as  is 
always  necessary  to  keep  up  a  breeding  herd  to  a  high 
standard  of  merit- 
How  quickly  a  herd  of  cattle  will  degenerate  by  neglect 
of  what  are  seemingly  trifling  details,  experience  alone  can 
tell.  Any  observing  person  who  has  watched  the  down- 
ward course  of  so  many  herds  in  this  State  during  the  last 
20  years  will  have  seen  enough  of  that  kind  of  experience, 
some  of  which  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact  that  so  many 
people  start  in  to  breed  pure-bred  cattle  with  too  lit  le 
knowledge  of  what  is  required  in  the  management  of  them. 
Some  have  taken  it  up  with  a  view  to  making  money, 
bought  high-priced  cattle,  had  them  attended  to  and 
showed  around  for  a  few  years,  and  finally  given  up  with 
disgust.  Unfortunately,  there  is  little  money  in  it  now,  and 
the  breeders  who  have  money-making  for  their  chief,  and 
perhaps  sole  aim  and  end  in  breedmg,  are  not  the  ones  to 
hang  on  to  the  business  through  good  and  bad  times. 

How  many  breeders  are  th»re  now  in  the  State  who  have 
made  a  standing  success  of  their  work  ?  If  there  are  two 
or  three  representing  each  of  the  principal  breeds,  it  is  all 
we  can  expect;  but  are  there  so  many  ? 

It  is  just  as  well  to  look  facts  in  the  face  and  see  how  we 
stand  in  this  matter  now  and  how  we  are  likely  to  stand  in 
the  near  future.  The  cattle  industry  never  stood  in  greater 
need  of  the  support  of  successful  breeders  than  it  does  now. 
The  show-yard  is  a  place  to  learn  lessons  by  comparison; 
it  brings  out  the  best  a  man  has;  if  he  doos  not  show 
something  good  there,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  be  has  not 
got  it. 

SHORTHORN  CLASSES. 

The  class  for  three-year-old  bulls  was  a  small  one,  there 
being  only  five  animals  forward.  The  first  prize  was  award- 
ed to  Scotch  Billy,  a  bull  that  has  kept  the  width,  depth 
and  substance  of  last  year  when  he  was  undeservedly  left 
out  in  the  cold,  as  to  premiums;  however,  he  had  the  jus- 
tice he  deserves  this  year.  Though  not  by  any  means  a 
showy  bull,  as  we  noted  last  year,  a  little  more  scale  would 
help  him  in  that  respect,  yet  he  is  a  good  sort  to  have,  with 
heavy  flesh,  short  legs  and  the  masculine  character  one 
likes  to  see  in  a  bull. 

Mr.  P.  H.  Murphy  took  second  prize  with  Duke  of  Wild- 
flower,  a  four-year-old  bull,  with  a  good  middle,  back  and 
thighs,  but,  like  his  more  successful  competitor,  he  also  is 
not  a  showy  bull;  he  has,  however,  got  substance  and  good 
flesh,  either  of  which  count  for  more  than  mere  style  so  at- 
tractive to  some  people. 

In  the  class  for  two-year-old  bulls,  Heilbron  Bros.'  3d 
Duke  of  Wildflower  took  first  premium.  This  bull  has  not 
kept  the  good  form  he  had  as  a  yearling.  He  took  the 
prize  last  year  in  that  class  and  was,  at  that  time,  a  very 
smooth  and  evenly-fleshed  bull. 

Mr.  V.  E.  Hill  of  Hanford  came  in  for  second  with  Lu- 
cerne Duke,  a  pretty  good,  short-legged  bull,  but  not  in 
show  condition;  evidently,  he  had  come  right  off  the  lu- 
cerne pasture.  Mr.  Hill  had  seven  head  on  exhibition,  two 
of  which  were  cows  entered  for  the  Shorthorn  milk  test. 

In  the  yearling  bull  class,  Heilbron  Bros,  took  first  prize 
with  a  good,  thick-bodied  bull,  by  far  the  best  in  the  class. 
The  same  firm  was  also  first  in  the  bull-calf  class,  io  which 
there  was  nothing  of  extraordinary  merit.  Heilbron  Bros, 
had  about  23  head  of  Shorthorns  on  exhibition;  they  are 
not  in  the  blooming  condition  they  were  in  last  year,  con- 
sequently they  did  not  show  to  the  same  advantage. 

SHORTHORN  COWS. 

In  the  class  for  aged  cows,  Mr.  J.  M.  Dixon's  Manunga 
was  placed  first,  and  the  same  owner's  Flora  took  second 
prize.  At  this  we  were  somewhat  surprised,  as  she  is  coarse 
and  short  in  the  hind-quarters,  flat-ribbed  and  peaked  on 
the  chine,  and  is  not,  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  a  show  cow. 
There  were  two  or  three  better  cows  in  the  class,  but,  par- 
ticularly, Mrs.  Younger's  Red  Dolly  27th,  a  roan  by  the 
way,  a  round-barreled,  squarely-built,  short-legged  cow, 
well  and  evenly  covered  with  flesh.  If  this  cow  had  been 
placed  first  in  the  class  there  could  have  been  no  fault 
found  with  the  decision.  She  was  afterward  awarded 
sweepstakes  premium  as  best  female  Shorthorn,  and 
justly  so. 

The  sweepstakes  premium  for  best  bull  was  awarded  to 
28th  Grand  Duke  of  Gloster,  belonging  to  Heilbron  Bros., 
who  were  also  first  in  the  yearling  and  heifer-calf  classes, 
though,  in  the  former  class,  J.  M.  Dixon's  second  premium 
heifer,  Manunga  5th,  is  a  smoother  and  more  evenly-fleshed 
heifer,  with  better  back,  ribs  and  loins  than  her  more  suc- 
cessful rival,  and  no  injustice  would  have  been  done  had 
their  places  in  the  class  been  reversed. 

HEREFORDS 

Were  on  hand  to  the  number  of  about  20  head  exhibited 
by  Heilbron  Bros.,  all  in  fine  condition,  much  better  than 
any  other  herd  of  beef  cattle  on  the  ground.  Geo.  Bement 
&  Son  had  also  a  bull  and  a  heifer,  besides  their  regular 
herd  of  Ayrshire  cattle,  in  which  they  had  Mr.  Nicholls  for 
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competitor  with  another  herd  of  the  same  breed.  The 
show  of 

BLACK  CATTLE 
Was  not  so  large  as  last  year;  nevertheless,  Dr.  Dixon  of 
Sacramento  succeeded  in  carrying  off  the  sweepstakes 
premium  for  the  best  herd  of  beef  cattle,  with  his  Polled 
Angus  herd  of  one  bull  and  four  cows.  Last  year  the  same 
was  won  by  a  herd  of  Herefords,  over  the  black  cattle  and 
two  Shorthorn  herds.  This  year  there  was  only  one  Short- 
horn herd.  Truly  it  is  high  time  for  those  who  have  this 
breed  of  cattle  to  be  looking  to  the  laurels  won  in  times 
past,  for  we  don't  yet  believe  they  are  going  to  depart  from 
the  breed;  if  so,  the  fault  will  be  with  the  breeders  and 
not  with  the  breed 

Mr.  W.  B  Gibson  of  Woodland  had  a  few  of  his  Gallo- 
way cattle  on  hand,  among  them  a  fat  cow,  one  of  the  best 
of  any  breed  we  have  ever  seen  on  this  coast.  Excepting 
that,  proportionately,  she  is  not  quite  so  well  covered  on  the 
loins  as  she  is  good  on  the  crops,  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  find  a  fault  in  her  form  and  flesh.  The  same  gentleman 
also  showed  a  grade  steer,  but  in  this  animal,  as  a  whole, 
there  was  nothing  for  special  commendation.  This  brings 
us  to  the 

GRADED  CLASSES, 
In  which  premiums  are  not  now  given  to  graded  cows,  but 
to  graded  steers  or  barren  heifers.  Why  this  change  of 
doubtful  benefit?  Are  not  the  dairy  interests  of  this  State 
one  of  the  most  valuable  in  regard  to  the  products  of  cat- 
tle? Certain  it  is  that  the  State  does  not  produce  butter 
and  cheese  enough  tor  home  consumption,  and  that  the 
required  increase  in  production  must  be  brought  about  by 
the  improvement  and  selection  of  our  dairy  cows;  which 
improvement  will  be  most  quickly  and  thoroughly  effected 
by  a  more  general  use  of  pure-bred  bulls  ot  well-known 
milking  strains  of  cattle.  Thus  dairy  cows,  the  greit  ma- 
jority of  which  must  always  be  grades,  become  an  import- 
ant factor,  a  kind  of  stepping-stone  in  the  upward  grading 
of  our  cattle  that  must  be  had  at  any  reasonable  cost. 

JERSEYS. 

There  was  a  better  and  larger  display  of  this  breed  of 
dairy  cattle  than  we  have  seen  for  many  years.  Mr.  Henry 
Pierce  was  deservingly  the  most  successful  exhibitor,  tak- 
ing something  like  13  premiums  with  14  animals. 

There  were  a  few  from  Los  Angeles  county,  amongst 
which  were  some  two  or  three  dehorned  ones.  The  opera- 
tion had  not  by  any  means  added  to  either  the  attractive- 
ness or  beauty  of  the  animals. 

HOLSTEINS 

Were  well  represented  by  animals  from  the  herd  of  F.  H. 
Burke,  Menlo  Park,  and  from  that  of  the  Hall  Stock  Farm, 
near  Marysville.  Both  were  looked  upon  by  visitors  as  be- 
ing good  herds  and  there  were  several  milky  looking  cows 
in  each  lot. 

Mr.  Burke  was  awarded  the  sweepstakes  premium  for 
the  best  bull  of  any  age,  but  in  cows  Mr.  Hall  was  the 
winner,  though  on  what  grounds  the  premium  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  Hall's  cow  we  could  not  see,  unless  it  was  that  she 
was  a  little  neater  in  frame,  but  she  had  not  so  good  an 
udder,  neither  did  she  show  as  good  indications  for  milking 
qualities  in  any  other  respect  as  did  Mr.  Burke's  cow. 
THE  SHORTHORN  MILK  TEST. 

There  were  six  cows  entered  for  the  premiums  given  by 
the  American  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association  for  the  first 
and  second  best  Shorthorn  cows  giving  the  most  butter  in 
two  days,  according  to  the  Babcock  test.  Considerable 
interest  was  taken  in  watching  the  results  of  the  test. 
Wishing  to  see  how  the  thing  came  out  from  beginning  to 
end,  we  dropped  into  the  room  when  the  first  trial  was  be- 
ing made  and  found  the  operator  and  two  or  three  of  the 
exhibitors  poring  over  the  contents  of  the  test  bottles, 
which  showed  an  unreadable  mixture  of  curds  and  butter- 
fat.  It  looked  a  little  like  a  forlorn  hope,  as  far  as  the 
Babcock  tsster  was  concerned,  and  we  are  not  sure  but 
they  had  almost  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  no 
good,  when  hope  inspired  a  second  trial,  which,  by  accu- 
rately following  the  printed  instructions,  proved  a  success 
and  shDwed  the  percentage  of  butter  fat  clear  and  distinctly 
readable. 

The  testing  was  done  on  the  last  two  days  of  the  fair, 
and,  being  in  at  the  finish  on  Saturday  night,  we  give  the 
results  of  the  two  days'  trial: 


Name  of  Cow. 

Morn- 
in(f'8 
Milk. 

Butter 
Fat, 
Per 

Cent. 

Even- 
ing's 
Milk. 

Butter 
Fat, 
Per 

Cent. 

Total  Milk 
from  each 
cow  in  two 
dajs. 

Lbs.  Oz. 

Lbs.  Oz. 

Lbs.  Ozs. 

1— Fidget  8th  

19 

8 

8.8 

18 

3 

17 

3.2 

IB 

3.1 

72  8 

15 

8 

82 

14 

8 

3.1 

14 

3.6 

15 

2,4 

59 

17 

8 

28 

19 

3.4 

20 

3 

22 

8 

3 

79 

4— Eosely  K  

12 

8 

4 

12 

38 

13 

4 

10 

.1.6 

47  8 

16 

26 

18 

8 

2.6 

17 

8 

4 

16 

8 

4 

68  8 

8 

8 

1.4 

21 

2-7 

12 

8 

2.6 

17 

8.2 

59  8 

The  cows  Nos.  1  and  2  belong  to  V.  E.  Hill  of  Hanford, 
Tulare  Co.  Nos.  3  and  4  to  Peter  Peterson,  Sites,  Colusa 
Co.,  and  Nos.  5  and  6  to  P.  H.  Murphy,  Brighton,  Sacra- 
mento Co. 


Notes  of  the  sweep  and  swine  classes  will  come  later. 


Correction  in  the  Holstein-Friesian  Premiums. 

We  are  informed  that  the  State  Fair  premium  list,  which 
we  published  last  week,  should  be  corrected  as  follows: 

I'.cst  bull  calf,  T.  B.  Hall  instead  of  F.  H.  Burke;  second 
best  3-year  old  cow,  T.  B.  Hall  instead  of  F,  H.  Burke. 
Also  under  herds:  Best  young  herd,  headed  by  Duke 
Aaggie  Clothilde,  was  won  by  T.  B.  Hall  instead  of  F.  H. 
Burke. 


Abnormal  Milk. 

Los  Gatos,  Sept.  12,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor:— I  have  a  cow  about  four  years  old,  who,  prior 
to  her  last  calf,  made  good  butter,  but  since  produces  Ifie  poorest 
kind  of  butter — white  and  frothy.  She  gives  nearly  lour  gallons  of 
milk  a  day;  cream  about  the  thickness  of  a  table-knife,  and  of  such 
consistency  that  it  can  with  difficulty  be  taken  up  with  the  skimmer. 
She  has  the  bsst  of  wheat  hay,  bran  mash,  cornstalks  and  other  green 
feed,  has  a  good  appetite  and  appears  perfectly  healthy.  Have  a 
nice,  cool  place  for  milk  and  butter.  Can  you  or  your  readers  tell 
what  the  trouble  is  and  suggest  a  remedy? 

The  cow  is  seven-eighths  Jersey  and  one-eighth  Durham,  and  yet 
since  calving,  her  milk  is  the  bluest  I  ever  saw. 

Subscriber. 

Give  the  cow  the  following  medicine  night  and  morning: 
Powdered  sulphate  of  iron,  1  drachm;  quinine,  half  a  drachm; 
powdered  gentian,  2  drachms.  Mix  with  half  a  pint  of 
beer  and  drench  her  night  and  morning.  Feed  her  crushed 
barley  and  flaxseed  in  addition  to  the  food  you  mention. 
Continue  the  medicinal  treatment  for  a  fortnight,  then 
notify  me  the  result.  A.  E.  Buzard, 

405  Broderick  St.,  S.  F.  Veterinary  Surgeon. 

Larkspur  Poisoning. 

HUENEME,  Cal. 

To  THE  Editor: — What  is  a  good  treatment  lor  wild  larkspur? 
This  weed  has  caused  a  large  mortality  among  the  cattle  in  this  dis- 
trict the  past  season.  The  poison  causes  a  bloat,  and  when  the 
animal  is  down,  soon  dies.  The  blood  is  black,  and  much  relief  is 
afforded  by  bleeding.  What  would  comprise  a  good,  compact  outfit 
to  be  carried  on  the  saddle  for  the  treatment  of  this  malady  ? 

H.  S.  Hakvey. 

In  cases  where  the  animal  is  much  bloated,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  puncture  the  rumen  (paunch)  with  the  trocar 
and  canular,  which  will  liberate  the  carbonic  acid  or  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  gas.  In  the  early  stages  give  4  ozs.  of 
aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia  largely  diluted  with  water.  In 
the  later  stage  give  hyposulphite  of  soda  in  one-ounce 
doses  dissolved  in  cold  water.  The  above  medicinal  reme- 
dies can  be  repeated  in  half  an  hour  if  necessary.  The 
trocar  and  canular  can  be  purchased  at  Folker  Bros.,  sur- 
gical instruments,  Market  St.,  S.  F. 

A.  E.  BUZARD,  V.  S. 


Soathern  Development. 

Alessandro,  Cal.,  Sept.  22,  1892. 
To  THE  Editor: — Everything  is  very  quiet  in  the  Ales- 
sandro district  just  now.  Lines  are  being  run  for  a  pro- 
posed canal  around  the  foothills  at  the  north  end  of  the 
valley,  and  there  is  talk  of  the  construction  of  a  large  reser- 
voir to  store  water  for  the  lands  below. 

Many  acres  have  been  set  out  to  trees  and  vines  during 
the  past  year,  and  many  more  are  being  plowed  and  graded 
for  planting  this  coming  winter. 

Moreno  is  having  a  fine,  large  schoolhouse  built,  that  is 
nearing  completion,  at  a  cost  of  $3500.  They  have  built  a 
smaller  one  in  the  northern  end  of  the  district,  at  a  cost  of 
$1200.  Cloverdale  district  has  just  begun  the  erection  of 
one  costing  $1650,  all  this  where  it  was  hard  to  find  the  nec- 
essary 15  scholars  to  entitle  us  to  a  district  three  years  ago. 

Land  that  sold  three  or  four  years  ago  at  from  $15  to  $20 
per  acre  is  now  held  at  $200,  without  improvements,  other 
than  that  the  water  has  been  piped  to  it. 

While  on  a  visit  to  Bloomington,  four  miles  west  of  Col- 
ton,  a  few  days  ago,  I  found  the  country  all  around  trans- 
formed from  a  desert,  as  it  was  five  years  ago,  into  a  pro- 
ductive country  that  is  furnishing  homes  and  employment 
to  a  great  many  people.  They  have  a  fine  schoolhouse 
nearly  completed,  at  a  cost  of  about  $4400.  The  Congre- 
gationalists  are  going  to  build  a  church  in  the  near  future. 

Rialto,  two  and  a  half  miles  away,  is  a  thriving  town, 
with  hotels,  churches,  fine  schools,  etc.  West  Rialto,  two 
and  a  half  miles  west  of  Rialto,  has  a  fine  school-building, 
just  completed. 

So,  industry  and  thrift  is  transforming  the  desert  into  the 
homes  of  a  people  who  realize  that  on  the  intelligence  of  the 
future  citizen  rests  the  safety  of  the  nation. 

L.  S.  Lyman. 


P.  C.  W.  p.  A. 

Written  for  the  Rural  Press  by  Maud  Peaslee. 

Last  week  the  Pacific  Coast  Women's  Press  Association 
in  convention  assembled  elected  the  following  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year:  Mrs.  Emily  Browne  Powell  of  Alameda, 
President;  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cooper  of  San  Francisco,  First 
Vice-President;  Mrs.  Charlotte  Perkins  Stetson  of  Oak- 
land, Second  Vice-President;  Mrs.  James  Neall  of  San 
Francisco,  Third  Vice-President;  Mrs.  George  T.  Gaden 
(nee  Lewis)  of  San  Francisco,  Corresponding  Secretary; 
Miss  Mary  Lambert  of  Oakland,  Recording  Secretary; 
Mrs.  Ella  M.  Sexton  of  San  Francisco,  Ass't  Recording 
Secretary;  Mrs.  Florence  Percy  Matheson  of  San  Francis- 
co, Treasurer;  Mrs.  Nettie  B.  Wilcox  of  San  Francisco, 
Auditor;  Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Reamer  of  San  Francisco,  Libra- 
rian; Miss  Agnes  Manning  of  San  Francisco,  Mrs.  Lillian 
Plunkett  of  San  Francisco,  and  Mrs.  Nellie  B.  Eyster  of 
San  Francisco,  the  additional  members  of  the  Executive 
Board. 

With  regret  for  the  past  officers  the  association  welcomes 
the  new  officers,  and  much  pleasure  was  expressed  over 
the  ticket  as  presented. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  after  roll  call,  the  Convention 
was  opened  by  a  prayer  by  Sarah  B.  Cooper.  Next  in 
order  was  "Greeting,"  by  Mrs.  Nellie  B.  Eyster,  which  was 
responded  to  by  Mrs.  Ruthella  Bollard. 

Appointment  of  Committee  on  Resolutions,  report  of 
Nominating  Committee  and  annual  report  of  officers  and 
standing  committees  absorbed  the  rest  of  the  time  for  the 
morning  session. 

In  the  afternoon,  a  paper  on  "  Cienuine  Fellowship,"  by 
Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cooper  of  San  Francisco,  carried  many 
points  straight  home  to  the  listener's  heart.  The  president's 


annual  address  touched  upon  many  vital  points  of  interest 
to  out-of-town  members. 

As  an  example  of  the  power  of  woman  to  grasp  and  ex- 
plain in  detail  the  weighty  problems  of  the  day,  the  paper 
on  the  "  Nicaragua  Canal,"  by  Mrs.  Emma  Russell  Endres 
of  San  Francisco,  was  especially  fine. 

There  were  many  other  papers  during  the  session,  of 
subjects  peculiarly  interesting  to  workers  of  the  newspaper 
craft.  Among  them  were  "  A  Country  Newspaper  Wo- 
man," by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Raymond  of  Santa  Cruz;  "The 
Press  as  an  Educator,"  by  Mrs.  Emeline  M.  North  of  San 
Francisco;  and  "News  or  Gossip,"  by  Mrs.  Nettie  B. 
Wilcox. 

Others  equally  good  are  crowded  out  of  this  report  for 
want  of  space,  but  justice  demands  especial  mention  of 
the  paper,  "A  Story  Well  Written,"  by  Maggie  D.  Brain- 
ard  of  San  Jose,  and  "  The  Collector's  Conscience,"  by 
Charlotte  Perkins  Stetson  of  Oakland. 

An  animated  discussion  on  the  "  Employment  of  Chil- 
dren in  California"  was  joined  in  by  many. 

Poems  and  music  were  pleasant  diversions  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  convention. 


World's  Fair  Notes. 

The  Educational  Committee,  appointed  by  the  California 
Commission,  has  decided  that  in  addition  to  the  graphic 
and  illustrative  exhibit,  there  will  be  prepared  for  distribu- 
tion at  Chicago,  cards  and  small  hand  bills  giving  the  edu- 
cational statistics  of  the  States. 

Santa  Barbara  County  has  about  decided  on  a  represen- 
tation of  a  cloister  to  enclose  the  exhibit  from  that  county 
that  will  be  placed  in  the  California  Building  of  Chicago. 
It  is  proposed  to  construct  the  cloister  of  a  light  frame, 
covered  with  woven  wire.  The  wire  is  then  to  be  covered 
with  the  pale  green  moss  that  is  found  on  the  native  live 
oak  trees.  The  interior  of  the  dome  will  be  covered  with 
pampas  plumes,  while  the  columns  and  a  portion  of  the  in- 
terior will  be  covered  with  festoons  of  live  oak  moss.  It  is 
desired  to  place  a  large  palm  in  the  center  of  the  cloister 
and  rare  plants  in  the  arches  between  the  columns.  The 
structure  will  be  at  least  50  feet  square. 

8.  S.  Boynton,  of  Oroville,  Secretary  of  the  Butte  County 
World's  Fair  Association,  reports  that  two  men  are  now 
engaged  in  preparing  specimens  of  all  varieties  of  wood 
found  in  the  county.  Sections  showing  the  bark,  sap  por- 
tion and  heart  of  the  tree  will  be  shown. 

The  different  World's  Fair  Auxiliaries  in  Santa  Clara 
County  have  decided  that  the  souvenffs  to  be  used  at  Chi- 
cago shall  consist  of  dried  prunes  and  other  dried  fruits 
placed  in  small  and  neat  pasteboard  boxes. 

The  Fresno  County  World's  Fair  Commission,  through 
the  Ladies'  Board,  has  decided  not  to  have  printed  labels 
on  articles  exhibited  at  Chicago,  but  in  lieu  thereof  will 
have  silk  labels  and  scarfs  hand  painted,  with  a  picture  of 
the  fruit  or  article  displayed  on  one  end  and  also  the 
name  and  address  of  the  exhibitor  embroidered  in  silk.  A 
prize  of  $25  has  been  offered  for  the  best  50  pounds  of 
cluster  raisins.  An  offer  of  $100  has  also  been  made  to  the 
artists  of  California  for  the  best  design  for  arranging  the 
Fresno  exhibit  for  Chicago. 

The  southern  California  World's  Fair  Association  has 
received  orders  from  the  various  organizations  in  the  six 
southern  counties  for  1250  boxes  for  dried  fruits  for 
World's  Fair  purposes.  A  lady  in  Pasadena  has  donated 
2000  calla  lily  bulbs  for  the  World's  Fair. 

Still  in  Doubt. —  The  Southern  fruitgrowers  seem 
still  in  doubt  about  the  efficacy  of  the  recently  imported 
lady  birds  from  Australia.  There  was  held  last  week  in 
Los  Angeles  a  meeting,  in  which  a  report  was  adopted 
commending  the  eflFort  made  to  introduce  fruitpest  de- 
stroyers from  Australia,  but  denounces  the  circulation  of 
glowing  accounts  by  the  State  Board  of  the  progress  of 
these  colonies  as  being  at  variance  with  the  facts.  A  sur- 
vey of  the  colonies  of  orcus  chalybeus,  orcus  australasiae 
and  leis  conformis  failed  to  show  that  they  had  propagated 
at  all,  or  had  attacked  the  various  scale-bugs  of  which 
Koeble  claimed  they  were  the  deadly  enemy.  The  hope 
is  expressed  in  the  report  that  Mr.  Koeble's  predictions 
may  yet  be  fulfilled,  but  advises  fruitgrowers  to  trust 
more  to  artificial  methods  of  fighting  the  scale  than  to  the 
bugs.  Fumigation  is  advised  and  a  united  warfare  against 
injurious  insects  is  recommended.  There  seems  to  Hae  a 
straight  issue  raised  between  diflerent  authorities  on  the 
outlook  for  these  insects,  and  the  two  local  agents  of  the 
U,  S.  Division  of  Entomology  seem  to  be  on  opposite 
sides. 

Grape  Prices. — T.  B.  Minturn,  a  prominent  Fresno 
county  vineyardist,  says  that  the  wine  grapes  throughout 
the  entire  San  Joaquin  valley  are  dried,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  sweet  wine  product  will  be  extremely  small 
this  season,  but  if  the  weather  remains  favorable  for  an- 
other week  the  grape  growers  will  be  benefited,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  green  grapes  are  worth  $15  a  ton.  It  is  re- 
ported that  the  Tokay  grape  crop  of  Sonoma  valley  will 
be  very  light.  Many  growers  report  one- fourth  of  a  crop. 
The  grapes  were  ruined  by  cold  nights  followed  by  hot 
days  during  the  months  of  July  and  August.  Sonoma 
produces  a  splendid  shipping  Tokay. 

At  Alvarado. — A  local  correspondent  of  the  Call  saya 
that  the  sugar  factory  at  Alvarado  will  begin  handling 
beets  sometime  about  the  end  of  September,  and  the 
growers  are  fearful  of  a  wet  and  early  winter.  If  so,  with- 
out doubt,  many  beets  will  be  lost,  as  much  of  the  land  is 
liable  to  overflow;  the  roads  are  bad  and  the  mill  will  not 
receive  muddy  beets.  There  are  about  1500  acres  in  beets 
this  year.    The  price  is  $4  50  a  ton. 

Tall  Bearded  Wheat. — The  State  Board  of  Trade 
has  received  a  sheaf  of  Mount  Whitney  wheat,  seven  and 
a  half  feet  long,  sent  by  W.  W.  Hammond  of  Tulare  Co. 
This  wheat  is  of  the  bearded  variety,  and  was  imported 
from  the  highlands  of  Russia.  It  is  said  to  yield,  under 
fair  conditions,  about  20  sacks  to  the  acre. 
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TaberoQS  Begonias. 

We  are  glad  to  receive  a  copy  of  an  essay  on  tuberous 
begonias  read  by  the  distinguished  grower  John  Laiog, 
Forest  Hill  Nurseries,  London,  S.  E.,  before  the  "  Begonia 
Conference  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,"  which  was 
held  August  23rd.  Mr.  Laing  introduces  his  paper  with  in- 
teresting historical  and  descriptive  points  and  concludes  as 
follows : 

USES. 

One  of  the  most  important  uses  to  which  Begonias  can 
be  put  is  for  indoor  decoration  in  pots  and  to  a  smaller  ex- 
tent in  baskets.  A  fine  display  may  be  kept  up  from 
April  to  November  by  starting  ihem  in  batches  at  different 
periods,  retarding  some,  and  by  seedlings  for  late-blooming. 
Single-fl  iwered  varieties  are  the  showiest,  but  a  houseful  of 
choice  and  refined  doubles  is  an  acquisition  to  any  estab- 
ment,  and  give  most  satisfaction  under  glass.  Some  of  the 
more  floriferous  and  pendulous  or  drooping-habited  kinds, 
taking  after  the  style  of  B.  boliviensis,  are  very  effective 
when  grown  in  pots  or  baskets  and  suspended  from  the 
roof  of  the  house.  Even  here  choice  kinds  may  be  used 
having  medium-sized  and  not  too  heavy  flowers.  Some  are 
decidedly  fragrant,  and  if  encouragement  is  given  to  their 
selection,  a  scented  strain  might  yet  be  a  reality.  Marechal 
Niel  and  Fragrant  Rose  have  this  quality. 

For  exhibition  purposes,  Begonias  are  most  effective  in 
tastefully  and  judiciously  arranged  groups;  but  even  here 
quality  is  liable  to  be  overlooked  in  preference  to  mere  dis- 
play. On  y  medium-sized  plants  are  capable  of  being 
worked  into  arrangements  of  this  kind,  with  dwarf  and 
erect  flowering  kinds  foj  the  front.  Large  specimens  are 
not  so  popular  as  they  might  be,  for  they  are  bold  and 
effective  when  well  grown  and  tastefully  manipulated  so 
that  staking  is  hidden. 

There  is  a  promising  future  for  tuberous  Begonias  as 
bedding  plants.  Pelargoniums  in  a  wet  season  grow  like 
cabbages,  but  they  are  as  green  as  kale.  Whether  it  rains 
or  shines,  Begonias  flower  abundantly  and  are  always  dwarf 
and  short-jointed  out  of  doors.  Of  course,  to  make  sure 
of  a  good  display  early  in  the  season,  tubers  at  least  one 
year  old  should  be  employed.  They  may  be  started  suffi- 
ciently early  in  pits  or  heated  frames,  so  as  to  have  them 
fairly  into  growth,  but  not  showing  bloom,  and  hardened  off 
so  that  they  may  be  planted  out  about  the  beginning  of 
June.  They  do  not  experience  the  check  that  the  plants  in 
bloom  are  certain  to  get  if  the  weather  immediately  after 
should  prove  cold  or  dry.  Seedlings  selected  as  to  color 
are  most  suitable  for  this  purpose;  and  ihose  of  stiff,  erect 
habit  and  free- flowering  character  produce  the  finest  dis- 
play. Double  varieties  are  more  adapted  for  pot  work,  as 
the  flowers  are  generally  too  heavy  to  withstand  the  effect 
of  storms,  of  wind  and  pelting  rain.  They  will  yet  be  more 
extensively  grown  for  indoor  decoration,  while  the  single 
varieties  will  be  grown  in  thousands  for  bedding  purposes. 
Figures  would  fail  me  to  give  exact  data  as  to  the  numbers 
I  have  disposed  of  since  I  commenced  the  culture  of  this 
noble  race  of  plants;  they  are  to  be  computed  by  hundreds 
of  thousands,  if  not  millions.  About  half  a  million  were 
pricked  off  into  boxes  last  spring,  and  two-thirds,  consisting 
of  seedlings  of  single  kinds,  were  planted  out  in  June,  and 
the  remainder  double  varieties,  besides  several  loo  ft. 
hooses,  filled  with  pot  plants  and  several  ranges  of  frames. 

PROPAGATION. 
There  are  at  least  four  different  methods  of  propagating 
tuberous  Begonias,  namely,  by  seeds,  cuttings,  leaf  cuttings 
(as  in  the  case  of  B.  Rex),  and  division  of  the  tubers.  I 
approve  o(  the  first  two  methods  only,  for  they  are  certain- 
ly the  best,  most  practicable  and  profitable.  Increase  by 
cuttings  is  essential  only  in  the  case  of  choice  standard 
kinds,  to  be  preserved  true  to  name.  These  are  mostly 
used  for  pot  culture,  and  as  the  most  improved  or  advanced 
types  of  the  race  from  whence  the  finest  sUnia  of  seeds  is 
derived.  Young  shoots  from  near  the  base  of  the  plants 
make  the  best  cuttings,  and  may  be  inserted  any  time  dur- 
in<'  the  growing  season,  but  the  earlier  the  better  they  will 
root  and  form  tubers.  A  few  of  the  young  growths  that 
arise  from  the  tubers  in  spring  may  be  taken;  but  the  fact 
must  not  be  overlooked  that  to  take  the  same  liberties  with 
them  as  with  dahlias  would  be  ruinous  to  a  good  display  of 
bloom  on  the  old  plants  for  a  season.  The  cuttings  should 
be  inserted  singly  against  the  side  of  thumb  pots,  in  a  com- 
post consisting  of  loam,  leaf-soil  and  sand,  in  about  equal 
proportions,  and  plunged  in  cocoanut  fibre  in  the  bed  of  a 
propagating  pit  or  frame,  and  shaded  till  they  have  emitted 
roots,  and  may  be  grown  on  if  required  for  late-blooming. 
The  young  plants  should  be  kept  in  the  cutting-pots  till  the 
following  spring,  and  this  is  the  more  essential  in  the  case 
of  late-struck  cuttings,  but  where  practicable  the  latter 
should  be  potted  and  kept  growing. 

Propagation  by  seeds  is  at  once  the  most  legitimate, 
speedy,  profitable,  and  certain  mode  of  increasing  this  class 
of  Begonias,either  for  pot-culture  or  summer-bedding.  Theie 
will  always  be  a  certain  amount  of  speculation  with  regard 
to  the  color,  habit  and  character  of  the  seedlings  the  first 
year;  but,  if  derived  from  a  good  strain,  they  seldom  fail  to 
give  satisfaction,  and  may  be  assorted  for  future  work  as 
they  come  into  oloom.  They  may  be  sown  at  almost  any 
time  of  the  year,  according  to  the  convenience  and  require- 
ments of  an  establishment.  For  my  purpose,  I  find  that 
the  third  or  fourth  week  in  January  is  the  most  suitable. 
Those  who  have  a  sufficient  command  of  fire-heat  will  find 
it  advantageous  to  sow  early  in  the  year,  as  the  seedlings 
are  less  liable  to  damp  off  than  when  they  are  germinated 
in  May,  June  or  July. 

The  seeds  are  sown  in  square,  round,  or  oblong  pans  or 
•hallow,  wooden  boxes,  in  a  compost  of  light,  porous  mate- 
rial, consisting  of  flaky  leaf  soil,  a  little  loam  and  plenty  of 
fharp  sand.  This  is  mixed  and  used  in  a  rough  state,  with 
■ome  finely  sifted  material  on  the  top  to  form  a  smooth  »nd 
kvel  seed  bed,  which  is  pressed  firm,  watered,  or  more 


suitably  dipped,  and  then  the  diminutive  seeds  carefully 
sown.  The  pans  or  boxes  are  placed  in  a  temperature  of 
65*  to  70°,  with  more  bottom  heat.  The  seedlings  are 
pricked  out  into  other  boxes  from  time  to  time,  as  soon  as 
they  can  be  handled,  with  a  finely  pointed  piece  of  wood, 
divided  at  the  point  to  lift  the  seedlings.  As  they  germinate 
very  unequally,  and  in  succession,  the  work  of  pricking 
them  off  employs  some  men  and  boys  for  weeks  together. 
When  the  seedlings  begm  to  get  crowded,  they  are  trans- 
planted into  other  boxes  at  a  greater  distance  apart.  By 
the  middle  of  May  they  are  ready  for  hardening  off.  Dur- 
ing the  first  three  weeks  of  June,  a  staff  of  men  and  boys 
were  constantly  employed  in  planting  those  now  in  the 
open  ground.  By  this  time  a  large  proportion  of  them  had 
commenced  to  bloom,  and  several  thousand  of  the  most 
promising  doubles,  some  of  them  gems,  were  transferred  to 
48  size  pots,  and  placed  in  new  houses  especially  built  for 
their  reception. 

The  ground  in  which  the  seedlings  are  planted  out  is 
heavily  manured,  and  roughly  dug  up  to  the  action  of  frost 
in  autumn.  Old  tubers  intended  for  bedding  out  should  be 
started  about  the  last  week  in  March  or  the  beginning  of 
April;  small-sized  pots  will  be  quite  sufficient  for  them.  A 
warm  and  showery  month  of  June,  and  rather  drier  weather 
in  July  and  August,  are  most  favorable  to  Begonias  in  the 
open  ground. 

POT  PLANTS. 

One-year-o'.d  tubers  are  the  most  generally  useful  for  pot 
work;  but  those  of  two  or  three  years'  growth  make  the 
finest  specimen  plants.  When  four  years  old  they  degener- 
ate, some  sooner,  some  later;  hence  the  necessity  of  raising 
young  plants  to  keep  up  the  standard  of  perfection. 

The  first  batch  of  p  ants  may  be  started  about  the  end  cf 
January  or  the  beginning  of  February,  and  they  will  flower 
in  April  or  May  according  to  the  amount  of  sunshine  they 
enjoy  or  the  artificial  heat  used.  Successional  batches  of 
tubers  may  be  put  into  heat  during  March  or  April  to 
flower  in  June  or  July,  and  be  it  observed  that  the  more 
slowly  they  are  brought  forward  the  more  sturdy  and  dur- 
able will  they  be.  Put  them  singly  in  small  pots  propor- 
tionately to  the  size  of  the  tubers,  in  a  compost  consisting 
of  equal  parts  of  fibrous  loam,  leaf-soil,  and  sand  in  a  rough 
or  lumpy  condition.  Press  the  soil  rather  firmly  if  short 
growth  and  a  long  season  is  desired,  merely  covering  the 
top  of  the  tuber.  Stand  the  pots  on  a  bed  of  cocoanut 
fibre  or  plunge  them  in  it,  and  keep  the  temperature  of  the 
house  at  65°  to  70*.  Should  the  soil  be  dry  at  potting-time 
give  a  watering;  but  after  that  it  should  be  applied  with  dis- 
cretion till  the  plants  begin  to  grow  freely.  Tubers  that 
have  been  wintered  in  pots  may  be  put  into  beat,  watered  a 
little,  and  afterward  damped  down  with  the  syringe  till  they 
start  into  growth,  and  then  repotted  into  suitably  smaller 
sizes.  Light  is  of  great  importance  in  the  early  months  of 
the  year,  and  it  is  all-important  that  the  plants  should  be 
kept  as  near  the  glass  as  possible  after  they  have  started 
into  growth,  to  encourage  a  short- jointed  and  sturdy 
growth. 

Repot  the  plants  before  they  become  root-bound,  and  as 
the  season  advances  and  the  temperature  outside  becomes 
milder,  gradually  give  more  and  more  ventilation,  for  upon 
a  cool  and  airy  atmosphere  a  great  deal  of  success  in  Bego- 
nia culture  depends.  Low,  span-roofed  houses  give  most 
satisfaction.  The  soft  and  watery  tissue  of  Begonias  soon 
responds  to  favorable  or  unfavorable  conditions;  therefore 
let  them  have  a  house  to  themselves  where  possible,  and  no 
make-shift  permitted.  The  smaller  plants  may  be  grown 
on  the  side-shelves  on  ashes  or  cocoanut  fibre,  while  all  the 
larger  and  taller  specimens  may  be  elevated  on  shelving — 
staging  tier  above  tier  in  the  center  of  the  house  and  near 
the  glass.  A  free  play  of  air  amongst  the  foliage  keeps  it 
fresh  and  healthy,  and  a  dry  atmosphere  prevents  the  spot- 
ting of  either  flowers  or  foliage,  as  the  weather  gets  warm 
about  April  and  onward.  More  or  less  shading  during  the 
heat  of  the  day  will  be  required  after  that  month.  When 
the  plants  have  finished  flowering,  or  become  useless  for 
decorative  purposes,  stand  them  out  of  doors  in  a  sunny 
position,  but  sheltered  from  wind,  and  keep  them  watered 
till  the  leaves  show  signs  of  decay,  after  which  water  may 
gradually  be  withheld  till  the  tubers  ripen  and  the  stems 
drop  away.  Remove  them  indoors  on  the  approach  of 
frosty  nights. 


HE  HlEbD. 


The  Government  Crop  Reports. 

Washikgton,  D.  C,  Sept.  14,  1892. 

To  THJS  Editor: — It  is  due  to  the  truth  of  crop-reporting  his- 
tory, th^  honor  of  the  farmers'  department  of  the  Government, 
and  justice  to  myself,  to  correct  some  recent  statements  which 
do  not  possess  the  slightest  color  of  verity.  While  holding  the 
voluntary  testimony  of  the  largest  commercial  organizations  of 
the  country  to  the  utility  and  value  of  our  crop  reports,  and  re- 
ceiving the  compliment  of  the  adoption  of  our  system  by  sev- 
eral foreign  governments,  we  find  occasionally  individual  spec- 
ulators, whose  deals  have  disastrously  collided  with  the  truth, 
who  vigorously  anathematize  our  work  and  enter  the  columns 
of  newspapers,  and  even  the  corridors  of  Congress,  with  the 
most  absurd  and  reckless  misstatements  concerning  it.  It  is 
not  strange,  therefore,  that  injurious  misconceptions  should  oc- 
casionally be  entertained  by  public  men  at  variance  with  fact 
and  enlightened  public  opinion.  I  desire  to  correct  authorita- 
tively certain  erroneous  views  recently  promulgated. 

It  is  gratifying  to  notice,  however,  that  in  both  Senate  and 
House  less  than  a  half  dozen  persons  indulged  in  any  criticism 
of  the  crop  reports. 

The  following  letter  to  Hon.  W.  B.  A.lli3on  corrects  errors  cf 
statement  made  during  the  consideration  of  the  Agricultural 
Department  Appropriation  bill:  J.  R.  Dodqe, 

Statistician.  , 

MR.  dodge's  letter  TO  SEKATOR  ALLISON. 
Dear  Sir: — I  see  in  the  Congressional  Record  state- 
ments made  during  the  debate  on  the  proviso  in  the  Agri- 
cultural Appropriation  bill  relating  to  crop  reports,  made 
under  misapprehension  of  fact,  from  hearsay,  which  do  great 
injustice  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  injuriously 
misrepresent  its  work. 


The  Senator  from  Missouri  stated  that,  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  Commissioner  Coleman,  "  one  of  these  monthly 
reports  in  regard  to  cotton  was  prematurely  published,  and 
got  into  the  hand?  of  speculators  in  New  York,  and  thou- 
sands of  dollars  were  made  by  it."  While  pretenses  of  ad- 
vance information  by  speculators  are  of  monthly  occur- 
rence, frcquen  ly  half  a  dozen  contradictory  versions  of  the 
coming  report  in  a  single  hour,  they  are  rarely  ever  near 
enough  to  the  official  report  to  admit  of  the  slighest  sus- 
picion of  possible  leakage.  No  cotton  report,  cither  under 
the  previous  administration  or  of  any  other  administration 
since  the  time  of  Isaac  Newton,  ever  was  "prematurely 
published,"  and  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  heard  of 
"  a  long  and  elaborate  inquiry  to  ascertain  how  the  in- 
formation got  out."  Some  months  since  a  similar  charge 
was  made  in  a  St.  Louis  paper,  of  premature  publication  in 
Liverpool.  In  response  to  my  inquiry,  Mr.  El  ison,  the 
great  Liverpool  authority  on  cotton,  said  there  was  a  pre- 
tended advance  estimation,  but  no  attention  was  paid  to  it, 
as  it  was  a  monthly  occurrence,  and  never  proved  to  be  a 
forecast  of  the  reports.  In  this  case  he  said  it  was  three 
points  out  of  the  way.  It  is  a  further  conclusive  fact  that 
no  report,  whether  of  cotton,  wheat,  corn  or  any  other  crop, 
has  ever  been  proved  to  have  been  prematurely  publshed 
or  sent  in  advance  by  any  person  from  the  Department  of 
Agi  iculture. 

Relative  to  the  Senator's  statement  in  regard  to  the  so- 
called  controversy  with  a  local  cotton  exchange,  the  facts 
referred  to  were  not  stated  in  any  crop  report,  but  were 
quoted  from  the  crop  movement  records  of  the  New  Orleans 
Cotton  Exchange  and  Ellison's  crop  consumption  of  the 
world,  and  were  presented  as  a  plea  to  American  planters 
to  save  themselves  from  ruin  by  a  reduction  of  acreage, 
which  was  so  far  heeded,  as  indicated  by  my  June  report  of 
acreage,  as  to  show  an  apparent  reduction  of  more  than 
three  million  acres,  a  result  which,  if  true,  will  be  worth 
many  millions  of  dollars  to  cotton-growers. 

A  third  statement  of  the  Missouri  Senator  was  that  in 
one  of  the  monthly  reports  of  188 1,  I  "  undertook  to  say 
that  the  tariff  was  necessary  in  order  to  exclude  foreign  ag- 
ricultural products  coming  into  competition  with  those  of 
the  United  States."  It  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  at  the 
date  mentioned  I  was  not  statistician  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  or  in  connection  with  it  in  any  way  whatever. 

In  his  further  remarks,  he  says:  What  right  has  he 
to  say  that  there  is  an  overproduction  of  2,ocx>,ooo  bales  of 
cotton  a  year?"  No  such  statement  was  made  in  the 
March  report,  or  in  any  report  ever  made  since  the  creation 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  That  figure  is  distinctly 
given  as  the  approximate  accumulation  of  two  years  in  the 
general  and  primary  markets  of  the  world,  as  shown  in 
commercial  records  open  to  all  intelligent  readers. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  states  that  during  the  past 
three  years,  "  with  two  or  three  exceptions,"  these  reports 
have  had  the  effect  of  depreciating  the  value  of  farm  prod- 
ucts. Other  influences  may  depreciate  the  value  of  these 
products,  but  a  true  presentation  of  crop  conditions  never. 
The  reports  are  uniformly  conservative,  more  frequently 
underestimating  than  overestima  ing  crop  products,  as 
shown  by  records  of  production  and  distribution.  The 
State  statistics  of  North  Dakota  made  the  wheat  crop  last 
year  more  than  that  of  the  Department  by  ten  million 
bushels,  and  those  of  South  Dakota  were  also  in  excess  of 
our  estimate  for  that  State.  I  state  deliberately  from  care- 
ful examination  of  Department  correspondence  and  pub- 
lished statements  of  grain-buyers,  during  the  past  three 
years,  that  in  the  autumn,  when  buyers  are  laying  in  their 
supplies  for  the  season,  their  estimates  generally  average 
higher  than  ours;  and  further,  that  often  in  the  spring  and 
early  summer,  when  the  mills  are  seeking  markets  for  ac- 
cumulated stocks  of  flour,  the  same  persons  who  thought 
the  official  figures  were  too  low  in  the  fall  are  persuaded  in 
the  spring  that  they  were  really  too  high.  I  have  thus  al- 
ways found  that  their  crop  opinions  varied  with  the  sea- 
sons, especially  the  seasons  for  buying  wheat  and  selling 
flour. 

That  speculators,  and  not  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
are  the  cause  of  reduction  in  prices,  was  convincingly  ex- 
emplified in  the  reception  of  the  April  report,  when  condi- 
tion of  wheat  was  reported  at  81,  the  previous  estimate  be- 
ing  85,  tending  to  advance  of  prices,  which  immediately 
followed,  until  the  bear  operators  got  in  their  work  and 
hammered  down  prices  several  points  before  the  close  of 
the  day.  The  influence  of  speculation  is  thus  frequently- 
mistaken  for  that  of  the  crop  report. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  series  of  misapprehensicny 
came  from  the  Senator  from  Arkansas.  He  brings  up  the 
apocryphal  tobacco  stories  that  have  so  long  been  the  stock 
in  trade  of  opposers  of  official  crop  reports,  and  says  first 
that  they  refer  to  the  crop  of  1886.  It  was  that  of  1887. 
His  next  statement  was  that  our  report  made  the  crop  of 
Kentucky  92  per  cent  of  that  of  the  year  before.  It  made, 
on  the  contrary,  an  acreage  of  78  per  cent  and  a  condition 
of  77,  which  reduced  the  promise  to  60  per  cent  instead  of 
92.  (See  report  of  Julv,  1887,  page  305.)  Six  weeks  later 
a  report  of  continued  effects  of  drought  made  a  prospect  of 
only  44  per  cent,  which  I  explained  was  in  part  real  reduc- 
tion and  partly  due  to  panic.  The  result  was  like  the  ful- 
fillment of  prophecy.  The  Kentucky  Commissioners  of 
Agriculture,  from  assessors'  returns,  ultimately  made  the 
crop  55  per  cent  of  that  of  x886,  while  mine  was  a  m  llion 
pounds  less.  The  best  census  ever  taken  in  any  country 
could  not  come  nearer  the  actual  condition,  as  it  was  on 
the  1st  of  July,  1887,  than  my  report  of  that  date.  It  was 
an  unprecedented  reduction,  truthfully  reported,  and  a 
wonderful  vindication  of  our  crop-reporting  method  under 
difficult  circumstances. 

In  the  statements  that  follow,  relative  to  the  investiga- 

OP,  of  which  I  have  a  perfect  recollection,  I  scarcely  recog- 

ze  a  point  that  is  correct. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  say,  relative  to  the  assertion  that 
the  census  of  1870  showed  an  acreage  of  cultivated  crops 
less  than  that  ot  these  estimates,  that  no  areas  oj  crops  O) 
any  kind  were  reported  by  the  census  oj  1870  1  The  areas 
of  1880,  the  first  ever  reported,  were  greater  in  most  crops 
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and  greater  in  the  aggregate  than  Department  estimates, 
sustaining  the  conservative  character  of  our  reports. 

Finally,  the  statement  concerning  hay  in  Minnesota, 
showing  a  remarkable  drop  in  aggregate  tons  of  hay,  comes 
from  a  separation  of  hay  grasses,  the  bulk  of  it  being  the 
former,  of  wild  grass  from  that  of  cultivated,  and  this  fact 
is  noted  in  the  report  in  which  the  change  is  made,  that  for 
1887,  page  559  The  debate  has  presented  a  series  of 
blunders,  which  were  not  those  of  the  Department,  which 
a  careful  study  of  the  reports  should  have  prevented. 
Their  publication  should  be  regretted,  but  not  by  myself, 
provided  the  public  can  see  the  truth  as  it  exists. 

Washington,  July  2,  1892.  J.  R.  DODGE. 


California  Agriculture. 

The  following  stirring  tribute  to  California  agriculture 
and  rural  life  is  from  the  opening  address  of  President  Cox 
of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  during  the  recent  State 
Fair: 

I  believe  that  rural  life  oflTers  the  broadest  and  most  cer- 
tain field  for  the  attainment  of  happiness  and  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  spirit  of  independence.  As  Washington 
Irving  beautifully  wrote:  "In  rural  occupation  there  is 
nothing  mean  and  debasing.  It  leads  a  man  forth  among 
scenes  of  natural  grandeur  and  beauty;  it  leaves  him  to  the 
workings  of  his  own  mind,  operated  upon  by  the  purest 
and  most  elevating  of  external  influences.  Such  a  man 
may  be  simple  and  rough,  but  he  cannot  be  vulgar." 

In  imagination  I  hear  the  prayerful  hymn  sung  by  priest- 
ly voices  a  century  and  more  ago  for  the  divine  guidance 
of  California  in  the  path  of  peace  and  happiness.  The 
prayer  has  been  answered.  The  grape  festoons  the  lifted 
hills,  the  orange  blossoms  scent  the  air  from  Shas'a  to  San 
Diego.  From  north  to  south,  from  east  to  west,  we  see  a 
succession  of  orchards  and  vineyards,  and  the  valleys 
answer  to  the  mountains  in  one  unbroken  strain  of  harvest 
song.  Every  known  product  of  temperate  and  subtropical 
z^nes'are  produced  in  the  Slate.  Calilornia's  chiefest  and 
most  profitable  industry  is,  and  will  be  horticulture.  Her 
destiny  is  determined.  The  effect  upon  the  intelligence 
and  morals  of  the  coming  generation  is  not  difificult  to  fore- 
tell. Even  now  the  tas:e  for  horticulture  is  a  distinguish- 
ing trait  of  Californian  character.  The  professional  man, 
the  scholar,  the  business  man  and  the  man  of  leisure,  own 
fruit  farms,  and  are  bringing  to  their  culture  the  highest 
trained  intelligence. 

Horticulture  demands  the  highest  skill,  and  the  field  of 
experiment  is  wide  and  unlimited.  The  State  recognizing 
this,  excels  any  other  State  in  the  munificence  of  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  encouragment  of  refined  culture  of  the 
soiL  The  State  Agricultural  Society,  the  State  Board  of 
Horticulture,  the  Viticultural  Commission  and  38  district 
associations,  and  the  Agricultural  College  of  the  University, 
are  the  recipients  of  the  State's  bounty,  and  are  engaged  in 
their  several  spheres  in  the  promotion  of  botticulture  and 
viticulture.  The  United  States  have  established  under  the 
supervision  of  the  University,  five  experimental  stations  in 
the  State.  These  bodies  are  doing  a  permanent  and  en- 
couraging work,  by  educating  the  public  taste,  by  experi- 
ment, and  by  disseminating  literature  of  the  highest  excel 
lence.  The  effect  of  these  forces  will  be  to  exhalt  horticul- 
ture to  the  dignity  of  both  a  science  and  an  art,  in  the  pur- 
suit of  which  will  be  found  the  greatest  reward  both  of 
fame  and  wealth. 

It  is  simply  amazing  the  progress  which  has  been  made 
in  the  past  ten  years.  I  quote  from  the  report  made  by 
Gen.  Chipman  to  the  California  State  Board  of  Trade  in 
189T,  in  which  is  shown  the  fruit  shipments  to  the  East  in 
the  year  1891.    [Heretofore  published  in  The  Rural  ] 

The  value  of  the  fruit  produced  annually  is  only  a  por- 
tion of  the  material  wealth  which  has  accrued  to  the  State 
by  the  subjection  of  the  soil  to  fruit  culture.  But  for  the 
tree  and  the  vine  the  waters  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and 
Madre  would  still  run  unvexed  to  the  sea.  The  plains  of 
the  San  Joaquin  would  turn  a  brown  and  arid  face  to  the 
sun — a  sphynx  like  face — unanswering  to  the  voice  of  man, 
and  southern  California,  the  wonderful  land,  would  be  the 
inspiration  of  an  ode  to  solitade.  How  changed  the  scene 
wrought  in  a  few  years  !  The  rivers  of  the  two  Sierras 
pour  their  affluent  waters  over  hill  and  plain.  Schools, 
churches,  cottages  dot  the  land,  trees  and  vines  bear  pre- 
cious fruit,  the  meadows  are  in  bloom,  the  hum  of  industry 
vibrates  upon  the  blossom -seen ted  air,  and  men  come  and 
go. 

"And  talk  of  the  grass,  the  flowers  and  trees; 
Of  the  singing  birds  and  bumming  bees." 

There  is  a  lesson  in  this  transformation,  which  should  be 
learned  by  northern  and  central  California.  Wherever  ir- 
rigation has  been  practiced,  population  and  wealth  have  in- 
creased. The  census  of  1890  shows  that  since  1880  Merced 
county  has  increased  in  population  43  per  cen*;  Kern,  75; 
Tulare,  118;  Los  Angeles,  204;  San  Bernardino,  225; 
Fresno,  238,  and  San  Diego,  306  per  cent.  All  of  these 
counties  are  fruit  producing  counties  and  have  ample  irri- 
gation facilities.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  State  the  soil 
is  as  fertile  and  the  climate  as  balmy  as  the  soil  and 
climate  of  the  counties  named,  and  the  water  supply  is  as 
abundant,  yet  many  counties  have  almost  stood  still  while 
in  others  the  ratio  of  increase  has  been  very  small.  This 
condition  demands  our  serious  consideration. 

Irrigation  is  the  key  to  open  up  your  locked  treasures. 
The  fable  of  Midas,  who  turned  into  gold  whatsoever  he 
touched,  is,  with  us,  no  longer  a  fable.  Water,  water  is 
the  Midas.  Whenever  it  has  tonched  the  land,  that  land 
has  turned  to  gold,  a  mine  of  wealth.  The  people  of  this 
portion  of  the  State  should  organize.  You  want  more  pop- 
ulation, new  blood  and  new  capital.  The  people  of  the 
South  understand  this  question.  I  glory  in  their  enter- 
prise, I  am  proud  of  their  success,  but  as  a  Californian,  in- 
terested in  the  North  as  I  am  in  the  South,  I  wish  to  see 
all  parts  of  California  move  along  in  the  path  of  progress. 
D  )  as  they  do,  organize,  form  county  boards  of  trade,  sup- 
port the  Sute  Board  of  Trade  and  send  your  literature  to 


the  people  of  the  East  to  apprise  them  of  the  advantages 
of  your  respective  sections.  Turn  the  rich,  fertilizing 
waters  of  the  Sacramento,  American  and  Yubas  upon  the 
foothills  and  plains,  believe  in  your  abundant  resources  and 
in  ten  years  your  population  and  wealth  will  have  increased 
a  hundred  fold. 

The  chart  for  us  has  been  unrolled.  In  lines  of  living 
light  we  read  the  history  of  this  goodly  land.  Under  the 
standard  of  religion  the  holy  fathers  took  possession  To- 
day the  church  spires  point  the  heavenward  way  wherever 
men  assemble.  The  waterways  which  the  novitates  dug 
have  fallen  to  decay,  but  in  their  place  is  seen  the  largest 
irrigation  system  on  the  continent.  The  trees  the  fathers 
planted  with  hope,  and  perhaps  in  doubt,  have  multiplied 
by  the  million.  The  hymn  of  petition,  a  thousand  years 
old,  sung  in  faith  a  hundred  years  ago,  has  been  answered. 
The  people  in  California  are  treading  in  the  paths  of  peace. 
The  Eden  is  here.  The  paradise  of  earth  is  here.  Here, 
if  anywhere,  engaged  in  rural  pursuits  men  and  women 
will  attain  their  highest  intellectual  and  moral  plane. 
"  The  common  need,  the  neighbor  touch,  the  brotherhood 
of  prayer  will  make  a  man  more  precious  than  the  gold  of 
Ophir."  In  the  path  pointed  out  to  us  let  us  go  and  fuffi'l 
our  destiny.  The  golden  age,  if  ever  it  comes,  will  come 
to  those  who,  as  the  ancient  warriors  did,  restore  their 
strength  by  the  touch  of  mother  earth.  In  this  faith,  with 
reverent  heart,  let  California  for  time  to  come  repeat  her 
birthday  hymn,  "  Veni  Spiritus  Creator." 
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Another  Method  of  Curing  the  Lemon. 

Daniel  H.  Burnham,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Riverside 
and  the  first  one  there  to  introduce  and  propagate  the 
Lisbon  lemon,  gives  his  method  of  curing  them  for  market, 
which  we  copy  from  the  Riverside  Press,  written  by  Mr.  E. 
W.  Holmes,  who  is  himself  an  orange-grower  and  ex- 
pert. 

"  The  lemons  were  picked  from  the  trees  in  November 
and  later,  as  soon  as  they  were  large  enough,  and  while  still 
unchanged  in  color.  Many  at  that  time  were  still  entirely 
green.  Without  waiting  for  the  sweating  or  shrinking  as 
many  do,  Mr.  Burnham  immediately  wrapped  them.  He 
lined  bis  picking  boxes  with  manilla  paper  and  after  put- 
ting in  a  layer  of  wrapped  lemons,  laid  a  sheet  ot  manilla 
paper  over  them  and  so  continued  until  the  box  was  fil'ed. 
The  ends  and  top  were  also  covered  with  paper  of  the  same 
kind.  These  boxes  were  then  stacked  fourteen  high  in  a 
large  shed,  one  side  of  which  is  entirely  open,  the  building 
being  shaded  by  large  trees.  There  these  have  stood  un- 
touched all  through  the  winter  until  opened  for  packing  at 
the  end  of  seven  months.  Strange  to  say  there  was  not  a 
loss  of  three  per  cent  of  the  fruit  of  the  earlier  picking,  and 
not  over  five  per  cent  of  the  latter.  The  lemons  when 
opened,  were  all  changed  to  a  beautifu!  lemon  color,  and, 
as  we  have  said,  were  the  firmest  of  any  long-cured  lemons 
we  h^ve  examined.  The  only  ones  not  up  to  the  general 
standard  of  excellence,  were  those  in  the  top  boxes,  which 
were,  in  some  cases,  slightly  shriveled.  The  specimens  we 
saw  were  beyond  question  in  the  finest  condition  of  any  we 
have  ever  handled,  and  we  claim  to  have  shipped  a  good 
many  fine  lemons  ourselves. 

I  is  needless  to  add  that  the  fruit  was  clipped  and  ban- 
dit d  with  the  greatest  care,  for  no  lemon  will  keep  which 
has  not  been  so  treated,  nor  will  fruit  keep  such  a  length 
of  time  where  it  has  been  subjected  to  any  great  amount  of 
frost." 

The  Los  Angeles  Cultivator  adds  the  following.  A 
quantity  of  his  lemons  cured  in  this  way  were  recently  ship- 
ped to  Eveleth  ^  Nash,  commission  merchants  of  San 
Francisco,  who  pronounced  them  "  gilt  edged,  and  without 
doubt  the  finest  lot  of  California  production  ever  sent  to 
this  market,"  and  add  that  "  we  would  certainly  advise  all 
who  contemplate  raising  the  lemon,  to  adopt  this  variety 
and  follow  this  method  of  handling."  The  prices  paid  Mr. 
Burnham  were  the  highest  paid  for  any  lemons,  and  war- 
rant the  belief  that  lemons  of  this  variety,  treated  as  Mr. 
Burnham  treats  them,  will  always  command  the  first  place 
in  any  market-  Mr.  Burnham  says,  also,  that  all  the  lem- 
ons that  bear  the  name  of  Lisbon  are  not  of  the  true  variety, 
as  many  so-called  are  decidedly  inferior  to  that  introduced 
by  him. 

The  Squirrel  Problem. 

Pomogadel  writes  as  follows  to  the  Contra  Costa  Gazette  : 
The  careful  observer  who  is  familiar  with  the  locality  has 
probably  noticed  that  the  ground  squirrel  is  to  be  found 
about  the  base  of  Mt.  Diablo.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
one  of  the  richest  squirrel  sections  in  the  State.  The  fruit 
orchards  of  the  surrounding  country  in  some  directions  are 
beginning  to  encroach  upon  the  lower  slopes  of  the  moun- 
tain. Young  fruit  trees  and  squirrels  do  not  harmonize. 
One  or  the  other  must  give  way  or  discord  prevails. 

Our  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  squirrels  cannot  be 
exterminated  and  they  have  refused  to  sustain  an  ordinance 
of  our  Board  of  Supervisors  requiring  every  landowner  in 
the  county  to  clear  them  off  his  own  land.  With  all  due  re- 
spect to  the  book-learning  and  legal  knowledge  of  the 
Court,  we  know  better.  We  have  cleared  the  last  one  off 
too  many  times  to  leave  any  doubt  as  to  the  ability  of  each 
farmer  to  take  care  of  his  own  crop  of  squirrels,  and  at 
much  lest  cost  than  it  would  be  to  let  them  live.  The 
squirrel  crop  of  the  farmer  who  kills  off  his  own  squirrels 
is  not  the  ones  that  cause  him  trouble  and  expense.  It  is 
those  that  come  in  upon  him  from  his  neighbors  who  will 
not  take  care  of  their  own. 

Under  this  state  of  affairs,  what  is  the  fruit-grower  to 
do  ?  Some  of  the  almond  orchards  near  the  mountain  are 
protected  with  a  tight  board  fence  six  or  eight  feet  high. 


let  into  the  ground,  and  with  strips  of  old  tin  at  the  top  so 
bent  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  sq  iirrel  to  pass  over  it. 
Others  station  men  or  boys  with  shotguns  to  patrol  the 
frontier  and  make  it  so  warm  for  the  intruders  that  they 
are  willing  to  retreat.  One  orchardist  was  located  where 
he  was  exposed  on  three  sides  to  the  grain  and  hill  land 
about  him.  We  can  imag  ne  his  deep  breath  of  relief  when 
another  orchard  was  planted  on  one  side  of  him,  at  the 
thought  that  that  front  was  now  protected  and  would  cause 
him  no  more  trouble.  The  line  fence  between  the  two 
places  was  soon  taken  down  and  the  neighbors  joined 
forces  in  a  war  against  the  pests.  The  first  of  the  two 
neighbors  protected  his  frontier  with  a  fence  of  posts  and 
stringers  with  four-foot  shakes  put  on  perpendicularly  ex- 
tending into  the  ground  four  or  five  inches.  The  same 
fence  was  extended  around  two  sides  of  the  new  place. 
Holes  were  dug  with  a  flaring  opening,  forming  an  entrance 
from  the  outside  going  down  and  under  the  ends  of  the 
shakes  and  coming  up  with  a  sharp  turn  into  the  orchard. 
The  size  of  the  holes  was  only  large  enough  for  one  squirrel 
to  pass  through.  These  holes  were  about  50  or  100  feet 
apart  along  the  whole  line  of  the  shake  fence.  Upon  the 
inside  of  the  fence  a  warm  reception  was  prepared  for  the 
intruder.  At  the  exit  from  each  hole  into  the  orchard  a 
steel  trap  was  placed  with  arms  wide  open  to  receive  the 
visitor.  A  strong  cord  was  so  arranged  that  the  squirrel 
could  not  carry  the  trap  into  the  enclosure,  and  the  hole 
was  not  large  enough  to  admit  of  its  being  pulled  through 
outside  of  it,  so  all  that  Mr.  Squirrel  could  do  was  to  stay 
right  there  and  block  up  his  doorway  and  prevent  his 
neighbors  from  passing  him. 

The  traps  were  visited  conscientiously  every  morning, 
the  dead  taken  out  and  the  traps  reset.  For  months  the 
catch  was  from  25  to  75  a  day  upon  the  two  places.  With 
the  holes  arranged  as  here  described,  the  squirrels  did  not 
scale  the  fences  to  any  extent.  The  result  of  his  treatment 
has  beeri  that  now,  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  scarcely  a 
squirrel  is  to  be  seen  around  the  outskirts  of  these  two 
places.  This  is  one  of  the  items  of  cost  to  be  met  by  the 
fruitgrower  in  the  Mt.  Diablo  section.  He  feels  that  be 
has  reason  to  congratulate  himself  that  even  at  this  cost 
he  has  secured  so  effective  a  means  of  protection  against 
this  pest. 

Gophers  are  quite  friendly,  and  sociable,  too,  in  some 
sections.  Upon  one  new  place  that  we  know  of,  contain- 
ing 75  acres  near  the  creek,  over  1000  have  been  caught 
this  season.  This  means  an  expense  of  $150  or  $200  for 
this  item  alone.  After  the  squirrels  and  gophers  are  dis- 
posed of,  there  still  remain  slugs,  saw-fly,  red  spider, 
scale,  frost,  strong  winds  and  morning-glory  to  contend 
against.  The  fruitgrower  su  ely  has  his  obstacles  to  over- 
come in  order  to  make  a  living  for  himself  and  family  much 
the  same  as  the  balance  of  mankind. 


(She  Vij^EY/tRD. 


Feeding  off  Grape  Leaves  with  Sheep. 

The  following  statement  by  Newton  B.  Pierce,  agent  of 
the  Division  ol  Vegetable  Pathology,  D.'pjrtment  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington,  D.  C,  is  sent  to  us  by  J.  R.  Williams, 
U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  Observer  at  Fresno: 

In  relation  to  the  destruction  of  vine  leaves  by  sheep,  I 
should  say  that  the  leaf,  as  should  be  generally  known, 
prepares  the  food  which  nourishes  the  growth  of  the  entire 
vine,  roots  and  all.  The  leaves  have  their  cells  well  sup- 
plied with  chlorophyll  corpuscles,  and  the  chlorophyll  cor- 
puscles are  the  bodies  in  which  the  starch  required  for  the 
nourishment  of  the  plant  is  formed. 

As  long  as  the  green  color  of  the  leaf  is  retained,  its  func- 
tions are  as  yet  incomplete. 

When  the  leaves  are  yellow,  the  chlorophyll  corpuscles 
have  been  destroyed  and  the  leaf  tissue  is  of  no  further 
value  to  the  plant. 

To  remove  the  leaf  from  the  plant  while  the  chlorophyll 
corpuscles  are  still  green  and  forming  starch  is  to  take 
from  the  plant  such  an  amount  of  the  stored-food  supply 
for  next  season's  growth  as  would  be  formed  in  the  leaf  be- 
tween the  time  of  artificial  removal  of  the  foliage  and  the 
time  of  its  natural  fall.  Hence  the  earlier  the  leaves  are 
removed  the  greater  will  be  the  loss  to  the  plant  in  the  mat- 
ter of  food  for  the  next  spring's  growth. 

To  correctly  estimate  the  actual  loss  to  the  vine  or  vine- 
yard in  productiveness  by  the  premature  removal  of  the 
leaves,  so  that  it  may  be  reduced  to  dollars  and  cents,  is 
certainly  beyond  our  ability  at  present,  but  I  feel  sure  that 
it  will  eventually  amount  to  much  more  than  the  gain  aris- 
ing from  rental,  and  manure  left  by  sheep  feeding  on  the 
ground.  This  matter  should  be  reduced  to  the  gain  or 
loss  per  vine.  The  gain  per  vine  from  the  pasturage  of 
sheep  upon  the  ground,  it  will  be  seen,  is  a  ridicolousl7 
smalt  amount,  an  amount  so  small  that  the  least  loss  sus- 
tained from  the  productiveness  of  the  vine  would  be  almost 
sure  to  exceed  the  gain. 

It  is  a  common  practice  in  Europe  to  girdle  the  new 
cane,  in  the  spring,  just  below  the  lowest  bunch  of  forming 
flower  clusters,  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  in  the  new 
branch  and  forcing  to  the  opening  flowers  a  greater  amount 
of  nourishment  than  those  flowers  would  otherwise  receive. 
This  process  strengthens  the  flowers  and  their  organs  of 
fecundation,  and  by  this  means  a  more  perfect  and  general 
fertilization  of  the  flowers  results. 

Now,  at  Fresno,  coulure  has  caused  a  loss  of  over  50  per 
cent  of  the  first  crop  of  grapes  in  the  Muscat  vines  the 
present  season.  The  leading  cause  of  this  loss  is  imper- 
fect fertilization  of  the  flowers. 

If  in  Europe  it  is  often  found  necessary  to  aid  the  flow- 
ers in  fertilization  by  stimulating  them  as  here  indicated, 
as  a  preventive  of  coulure,  it  would  seem  that  the  loss  of 
food  supply  sustained  by  the  vine  through  the  pasturage  of 
sheep  in  the  vineyard  before  the  leaves  have  completed 
their  season's  functions  may,  in  some  degree  at  least,  often 
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result  in  increased  coulure  the  following  season.  Should 
this  be  the  case,  the  loss  would  be  many  times  the  gain 
arising  from  the  pasturage  of  sheep  in  the  vineyard. 

Newton  B.  Pierce, 
Special  Agent. 

[This  statement  is  interesting  aod,we  are  disposed  to  be- 
lieve, in  the  main  correct,  so  far  as  possible  injury  to  the 
vine  by  premature  removal  of  leaves  is  concerned. 

As  for  the  argument  by  analogy  with  reference  to  the 
girdling  of  vine-canes  in  Europe  and  the  bearings  of  it  upon 
the  removal  of  leaves  by  sheep,  it  is  of  questionable  perti- 
nence. As  stated,  the  European  vigneron  girdles  the 
young  cane  to  retain  all  the  downflow  of  sap  to  the  produc- 
tion of  fruit  above  the  girdle.  In  so  doing  he  robs  the 
stock  of  the  vine.  The  man  who  allows  sheep  to  eat  the 
leaves  while  still  green  does  the  same  thing  exactly,  if  he 
produces  any  effect  at  all;  any  eflfect  the  leaves  produce  up- 
on the  cane  itself  goes  for  nothing,  because  the  cane  is  all 
cut  away  at  winter-pruning.  The  European  vigneron  robs 
the  stock  to  help  the  fruit  on  the  new  cane;  the  Californian 
robs  the  stock  to  make  wool  and  mutton.  In  both  cases 
the  stock  of  the  vine  is  theoretically  injured,  whether  it  is 
practicably  or  appreciably  injured  in  either  case  is  still  a 
question.  ' 

For  these  reasons  we  object  to  Mr.  Pierce  citing  Euro- 
pean girdling  which  robs  the  stock  as  reason  why  Califor- 
nians  should  not  do  something  else  which  also  robs  the 
stock  or  permanent  portion  of  the  vine.  If  he  had  stopped 
his  statement  with  the  claim  that  premature  removal  of  the 
leaves  probably  reduces  the  storage  of  useful  strength  in 
the  vine-stock,  it  would  have  been  stronger  than  after  he 
adds  an  argument  of  analogy  in  which  whatever  analogy 
there  may  exist  tends  toward  the  converse  of  his  proposi- 
tion. 

Still  his  closing  paragraph  (all  but  the  first  clause  with 
an  "if")  is  probably  pertinent;  coulure  may  be  caused  by 
weakening  the  vine  by  feeding  off  the  leaves.  This  claim 
is  capable  of  demonstration  locally  by  observing  the  crop 
of  an  acre  of  vines  which  has  been  fed  off  as  compared 
with  a  similar  acre  not  thus  treated;  or,  better  still,  by  the 
crop  of  several  acres  of  each  treatment.  But  we  fail  utterly 
to  see  what  relation  there  can  be  between  girdling  a  cane 
for  the  benefit  of  clusters  then  in  sight  above  the  girdle  and 
a  prescription  which  shall  exert  an  effect  upon  a  cane  which 
is  not  produced  until  the  following  season. — Ed.  Press.] 


James  Porteous  of  the  Fresno  Agricultural  Works  has 
just  completed  and  shipped  from  Fresno  to  Spain,  by  way 
of  New  York,  two  of  the  latest  improved  raisin  stemmers  of 
the  largest  size,  with  a  capacity  of  from  five  to  seven  tons 
each  per  day.  The  same  shop  has  made  stemmers  for  the 
Australian  market,  and  has  successfully  competed  in  that 
field.  It  had  scarcely  been  expected  that  this  young  city, 
only  a  few  years  old,  and  scarcely  past  the  experimental 
state  so  far  as  the  raisin  industry  is  concerned,  would  be 
able  to  teach  the  Spaniards  how  to  stem  raisins  and  fur- 
nish them  the  machinery  to  do  it  with,  when  Spain  has 
been  in  the  raisin  business  from  time  immemorial.  But  all 
these  things  have  come  to  pass. 


A  Calitornia  Egg  Farm. 

A  representative  of  the  Cultivator  and  Poultry  Keeper 
recently  visited  Mr.  S.  H.  Olmstead  of  Artesia,  whom  the 
paper  calls  the  "  White  Leghorn  King."  There  were  hens 
everywhere,  nestled  under  the  shade  of  a  weeping  willow 
which  stood  near  an  artesian  well,  flowing,  not  with  milk 
and  honey,  but  with  nature's  best  gift  to  man,  pure,  fresh, 
conl  water,  in  abundance.  They  were  under  the  big  gum 
trees,  running  about  the  yard,  all  talking  in  that  hen  lan- 
guage which  betokens  happiness  and  plenty  of  eggs. 

"  Just  keep  your  eye  out  for  any  sick  or  drooping  ones," 
said  Mr.  Olmstead,  and  we  did  so,  but  not  one  was  seen. 
"Well,  it  is  time  to  feed  the  chicks,"  so  we  went  through 
the  yard  into  the  nursery. 

The  writer  has  seen  several  chickens  in  his  day,  but 
never  saw  such  a  fine  lot  or  such  a  numerous  family  in 
California.  Just  fancy,  ye  chicken  cranks,  over  850  little 
fellow?,  all  hatched  during  the  hottest  season,  and  not  a 
droopy  one  among  them — all  chirping,  busy,  and  as  lively 
as — well,  as  healthy  chickens  should  be. 

Mr.  Olmstead  hatches  with  hens,  and  would  not  have 
an  incubator  about  him.  He  has  an  ingenious  arrange- 
ment for  the  setting  hens,  and  each  one  has  comfortable 
quarters,  semidetached  villas,  so  to  speak. 

The  hatching-pen  or  yard  is  all  portable,  detachable  and 
easily  cleaned.  They  are  16  feet  long,  divided  into  14 
compartments,  and  consists  of  a  siuinghouse  with  a  tight 
side  and  roof,  the  latter  being  arranged  so  it  can  be  lifted 
from  the  outside,  thus  giving  easy'access  to  the  biddy.  In 
front  of  this  is  a  yard  or  run,  four  feet  long  and  the  same 
width  as  the  nest — 13J  inches.  In  this  is  placed  the  feed 
and  watertrough,  and  the  hen  is  kept  right  there  until  she 
hatches  her  brood,  when  two  broods  are  given  to  one 
hen  and  the  other  is  discharged. 

Now,  the  one  selected  for  the  mother  is  placed  in  her 
own  house,  which  is  made  of  an  oil  or  gasoline  can,  three 
sh  ikes  and  three  laths.  Here  she  stays  until  her  family 
is  ready  to  "  scratch  for  themselves." 

By  this  system,  Mr.  Olmstead  has  extraordinary  success 
with  chickens,  and  any  skeptic  who  claims  that  they  can- 
not raise  chicks  in  California,  or  during  the  warm  weather, 
had  better  go  and  see  Mr.  Olmstead's  place  and  study  his 
method. 

Leaving  the  young  ones,  we  then  went  to  the  yards  where 
the  laying  hem  were.    These  at  present  number  750,  all 


White  Leghorns,  and  are  housed  in  28  pens,  16x24  and 
16x22.  made  of  six-foot  laths,  each  yard  having  a  house  at- 
tached. These  are  made  of  sliakes  and  there  are  22  houses, 
16  single  and  6  double  one?.  The  single  ones  are  8x4 
feet,  and  the  double  ones  each  4x6  feet.  Everything  is 
kept  clean,  roosts  being  detachable,  nest  boxes  easily 
cleaned  and  all  joints  and  cracks  kept  thoroughly  sweet 
and  clean  by  a  liberal  use  of  Little's  carbolized  sheep  dip, 
a  splendid  disinfectant. 

At  the  far  end  of  the  yards  was  the  "hospital,"  and  there 
were  about  20  inmates,  but  not  a  sick  one.  The  writer 
suggested  that  the  name  should  be  changed  to  "  infirmary," 
as  the  patients  were  all  suffering  from  barley-beards  or 
foxtail  which  had  got  in  their  mouths  and  worked  up  into 
their  heads.  These  hens  were  laying  from  10  to  12  eggs 
per  day  while  under  treatment,  and  some  of  our  poultry- 
keepers  would  be  glad  to  have  their  flocks  as  healthy  as 
these. 

Mr.  Olmstead's  breeding  stock  consists  of  fowls  from 
Knap  Bros.,  and  are  a  fine  lot. 

Many  readers  will  be  interested  to  know  of  the  methods 
and  variety  of  food  used.  This  consists  mainly  of  wheat, 
corn,  alfalfa,  bran  and  meat.  The  meat  is  cooked  and 
mixed  with  the  bran.  Sometimes  a  very  little  cayenne 
pepper  is  added  to  the  mixture,  and  cracked  shells  and 
charcoal  are  always  where  the  fowls  can  get  at  them. 

The  egg  product  at  the  time  of  writing  is  about  15  dozen 
per  day,  this  in  the  height  of  moulting.  In  the  laying- 
season  the  average  is  50  dozen,  and  a  ready  market  is  had 
for  both  eggs  and  broilers. 

There  is  on  the  place  a  clover-cutter  (not  a  toy,  but  a 
first-class  article),  bonemill,  egg- cases,  etc.  These  are 
kept  in  the  "  shop."  There  is  a  small  house,  barn,  granary 
with  200  centals  of  corn  stored  away,  wagon,  cart,  three 
horses,  etc. 

The  ranch,  which  is  all  under  fence,  consists  of  40  acres 
of  level,  rich  loam,  A  No.  i  alfalfa  land,  and  is  at  present 
planted  to  corn.  There  are  about  100  fruit  trees  of  all 
kinds. 


(She  jSTABbE. 


The  Pneumatic  Tire. 

No  man  who  has  ridden  in  the  ordinary  sulky,  with  non- 
elastic  tires,  needs  to  be  told  that  the  jarring  and  jolting 
increases  as  speed  increases,  and  this,  of  course,  is  wearing 
on  both  horse  and  driver.  The  pneumatic  tires  act  as  both 
cushions  and  springs,  obviating  the  jolting  and  jarring,  and 
they  skim  over  the  surface  of  the  track  in  an  elastic  and 
rebounding  style  that  favors  speed  and  comfort.  The  ball- 
bearing gearing  reduces  the  friction  between  the  axle  and 
the  hub.  In  the  ordinary  wheel  the  whole  interior  surface 
of  the  hub  fits  upon  and  presees  against  the  axle,  thus,  of 
course  offering  resistance  when  the  hub  revolves  at  every 
part  of  the  surface  of  the  axle.  The  ball-bearing  hub  is 
made  with  a  concave  interior  face,  and  into  this  channel  are 
placed  steel  balls,  which,  in  motion,  revolve  against  each 
other  and  against  the  axle.  With  only  one  point  of  the 
ball  at  once  touching  the  axle  and  the  balls  on  either  side 
of  it,  the  surface  of  contact  and  friction  is  also  greatly  re- 
duced, and  this  decrease  in  resistance  necessarily  means 
an  increase  in  speed.  As  in  all  really  great  and  practica- 
ble inventions,  the  mechanical  principle  of  the  ball-bearing 
hub  is  simple. 

The  horsemen  owe  this  improvement  to  the  discoveries 
and  improvements  of  bicyclists.  Although  the  bicycle  was 
invented  in  France  70  years  ago,  the  perfected  racing  bicy- 
cle is  an  evolution  of  the  last  five  years.  The  original 
bicycle  was  a  crude  and  heavy  affair,  but  with  both  wheels 
of  the  same  size,  as  are  those  of  the  fastest  bicycles  of  to- 
day. About  25  years  ago  a  French  inventor,  Michaud, 
conceived  the  idea  of  making  the  front  or  driving  wheel 
much  larger  than  the  other,  and  this,  with  the  improved 
principle  of  crank  motion,  brought  the  bicycle  into  wider 
utility.  Later  India  rubber  tiies  wire  used  to  relieve  jolt- 
ing. Later  the  ball-bearing  improvement  was  made,  and 
in  1890  the  superiority  of  the  pneumatic  tire  was  demon- 
strated. The  pneumatic  tire,  which  is  simply  a  large  India- 
rubber  tube  filled  with  compressed  air,  "produced  a 
marvelous  improvement  in  speed  at  both  short  and  long 
distances,  whether  on  path,  road  or  grass,"  to  use  the 
words  of  an  authority  on  bicycling.  In  1891  the  bicycle 
record  for  a  mile  was  reduced  to  2:20^,  and  this  year  it  is 
already  cut  to  2:11. 

The  idea  of  the  pneumatic  or  bicycle  sulky  "caught  "  at 
once,  and  the  new  sulky  has  attained  success  so  instant 
and  complete  that  the  airy  vehicle  of  the  gossamer  wheels 
seems  doomed  to  soon  disappear  from  our  great  trotting 
tracks.  Almost  all,  if  not  all,  the  winners  at  Washington 
Park  trotted  and  paced  in  the  pneumatic-tired  sulky,  and 
certainly  all  the  fast  miles  were  made  with  the  improved  ra- 
cing vehicle.  Its  success  is  now  beyond  the  region  of  debate. 
Its  steadiness  and  freedom  from  vibration  or  wabbling,  its 
virtue  of  taking  the  turns  at  high  speed  without  "slewing" 
and  thus  interfering  with  the  horse's  balance  and  stride,  the 
reduced  axle-friction  due  to  the  ball-bearing  device,  and  the 
elasticity  and  lightness  of  motion  produced  by  the  pneumatic 
tire,  are  combined  advantages  which  at  once  commend 
themselves  to  practical  horsemen,  and  all  the  drivers  with 
whom  we  have  conversed  are  unanimous  in  praise  of  the 
pneumatic  and  ball-bearing  sulky,  the  concensus  of  opinion 
being  that  it  means  a  gain  of  about  two  seconds  in  a  mile 
in  speed.  Conservative  Budd  Doble  expressed  the  opinion 
that  it  added  speed  to  harness  racing,  that  it  was  essier  to 
ride  in,  and  an  admirable  vehicle  for  a  heavy  track.  Ed 
Geers  says:  "  The  bicycle  sulky  enables  a  fast  trotter  or 
pacer  to  go  faster,  and  two  seconds  a  mile  is  perhaps  a  fair 
estimate  on  the  increase  of  speed  it  gives."  "  My  experi- 
ence," said  George  Fuller,"  is  that  the  bicycle  sulky  is  an 
easy  rider,  and  as  it  decreases  slewing  on  the  turns,  I  am 
led  to  believe  that  it  increases  speed  about  two  seconds  a 
a  mile."   George  Starr  agreed  that  "it  certainly  adds  to 


the  horse's  speed  and  the  driver's  comfort,"  and  pro- 
nounced it  "  an  admirable  addition  to  trotting-track  im- 
provements," and  A.  T.  Miller  said  he  "  would  not  drive  a 
horse  in  a  race  to  anything  but  a  bicycle  sulky."  And  so 
on,  ad  tnfinttum,  the  knights  of  the  whip  and  rein  praise 
the  pneumatic  tires  and  ball-bearings. — Exchange. 


Resnlts  of  Irrigation. 

Washington,  Sept.  15,  1892.— The  Bulletin  of  the 
Census  Bureau,  just  issued  regarding  irrigation  in  the  arid 
States  and  Territories  of  the  West,  contains  inforrr.ation 
likely  to  be  of  value  to  business  men  interested  in  land  en- 
terprises in  that  section  of  the  country.  It  would  appear 
that  the  results  of  irrigation  have  been  reasonably  satisfac- 
tory and  that  the  irrigated  lands  have  paid  a  fait  profit.  Of 
the  124,808  farms  enumerated  in  the  arid  region  in  June, 
1890,  52,584,  or  42.13  percent,  contained  land  on  which 
crops  were  raised  in  1889  by  the  artificial  app'ication  of 
water,  the  entire  area  of  land  irrigated  being  3,564416 
acres — 20.72  per  cent  of  the  total  area  of  the  52,584  irri- 
gated farms,  9.66  per  cent  of  the  total  area  of  the  whole 
number  of  farms  enumerated,  and  about  one-half  of  one 
per  cent  of  the  total  land  area  of  the  arid  region.  To  this 
must  be  added  1552  farms,  containing  66,965  acres  irri- 
gated, in  the  western  parts  of  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
Nebraska,  Kansas  and  Texas,  designated,  for  convenience, 
the  subhumid  region,  where  irrigation  is  slowly  making  its 
way,  as  a  method  of  agriculture  always  advantageous  but 
not  always  absolutely  necessary. 

The  average  value  of  the  land  irrigated  in  1889,  with  the 
improvements  thereon,  is  found  to  be  $83.28  per  acre,  and 
the  average  value  of  products  for  the  year  stated  $14  89 
per  acre.  By  correspondence  with  over  20,000  irrigators, 
fairly  distributed  through  the  arid  and  subhumid  regions, 
it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  average  first  cost  of  irriga- 
tion is  $8.15  per  acre,  and  the  average  value  placed  upon 
the  water  rights,  where  separable  from  the  land,  $26  per 
acre,  or  over  three  times  their  original  cost.  The  average 
annual  expenditure  for  water,  as  distinguished  from  the 
purchase  of  water  rights,  is  $1.07  per  acre,  and  the  average 
cost  of  the  original  preparation  of  the  ground  for  cultivation, 
including  the  purchase  of  the  land  at  the  Government  rate 
of  $1.25  per  acre,  is  $12.12  per  acre.  By  applying,  with 
necessary  modifications,  to  the  enumerators'  returns  the 
average  obtained  for  each  separate  Sta'e  and  Territory,  it 
has  been  found  that,  in  round  numbers,  the  total  investment 
in  productive  irrigation  systems  util'zed  in  1889,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  was,  up  to  June  i,  1890,  $29,611,000.  Their 
value  at  that  date  was  $94,412,000,  showing  an  apparent 
profit  of  $64,801,000,  or  218.84  per  cent.  In  the  same 
manner  the  aggregate  first  cost  of  the  irrigated  areas,  with 
their  water  rights,  not  including  the  farms  of  the  subhumid 
States,  has  been  ascertained  to  be  $77,490,000,  and  the 
value  of  the  same  on  June  i,  1890,  $296,850  000,  showing 
an  increase  in  the  value  of  land  and  water  rights  of  $219,- 
360,000,  or  283  08  per  cent.  In  other  words,  the  land  irri- 
gated in  1889  was  worth  nearly  four  times  what  it  cost,  no 
allowance  evidently  being  made  for  failures.  The  total  ex- 
penditure for  water,  including  the  maintenance  and  repairs 
of  ditches,  in  the  arid  States  in  1889  was  $3,794,000,  and 
the  total  value  of  products  $53,057,000.  The  number  of 
artesian  wells  used  in  irrigation  in  the  arid  and  subhumid 
regions  in  June,  1890,  was  3930,  constructed  at  an  average 
cost  per  well  of  $245.58,  and  giving  an  average  discharge 
of  54  43  gallons  per  minute.  The  area  of  land  thus  irri- 
gated, averaging  13.21  acres  per  well,  amounted  to  51,896 
acres,  or  1.43  per  cent  of  the  total  area  of  irrigated  land  in 
the  arid  and  subhumid  regions. 

The  following  table  shows  the  extent  of  irrigation  in 
States  and  Territories  in  the  arid  region  : 


Per  cent 

of  entire 

No  of 

Area 

lar^d  sur- 

farms 

irrigated, 

face  of 

enumer- 

states and  Territories. 

acres. 

State. 

ated. 

  65  821 

0.C9 

1.448 

 1,004  233 

1.01 

53  269 

  890,735 

1  34 

16.505 

  217,005 

0  40 

6,654 

  350,582 

0.38 

5,664 

  224  403 

0.32 

1.341 

  91  745 

0.12 

4.174 

  177,944 

0  39 

10,513 

Utah  

  263  473 

0.50 

10.757 

  48  799 

0.23 

11,237 

  229.676 

0  37 

3  216 

Totals  

 3.564,416 

050 

124,806 

(a)  16  Eastern  counties  only. 

(b)  13  Eastern  counties  only. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  approximate  cost  of 
productive  irrigation  systems  and  their  value  in  1890  : 


states  and  Territories. 

Ck)st. 

Value  in  1890. 

Increase. 

  8465,000 

8828.000 

$363  000 

  13  005,000 

39.446,000 

26  441,003 

  6,369  000 

25  350.000 

18,9S1,000 

.  1,029,000 

2,860,000 

1,831.C00 

  1.623,000 

5,273,000 

3  650.000 

,     ,  1,251,000 

3  714,000 

2,463  000 

1  679,000 

1,167,000 

826.000 

2,755,000 

1.929  000 

Utan  

  2,780,000 

7  072  000 

4,292,000 

Washington  

197  000 

642  000 

445,000 

  1,281,000 

3,801,000 

2,520,(00 

273,000 

992,000 

719,000 

Totals  

...  .  $29,611,000 

891,412,000 

$64,801,000 

The  following  table 

shows  the 

first  cost  of 

irrigated 

areas,  including  water  n 

ghts  and  thei 

r  value  in  1890  : 

states  and  Territories. 

First  cost. 

t'alup  June  1, '90 

.  Increase. 

,,,  $1,114,000 

83  ■>  4,000 

$2,090,0f0 

31,814  000 

150.635.000 

118,821.000 

Coloado  

  16,140,000 

59,696,000 

43.5.'^6,000 

3,320,000 

10  091,000 

6,771,000 

4.968,000 

n.aM.iHo 

12,386  000 

3,9f  6,000 

9.2ro,ii(iO 

5,295.000 

1,701,000 

4.67  V, O'XI 

2. 970  000 

3.288.000 

10,14:^.1  Oi) 

6  855,000 

Utah  

7,022  000 

22.198  iKV) 

15,176.000 

7S9  000 

2.44'i.i.iOiJ 

1  681,000 

  3,459,000 

7,212  iTO 

3  753,000 

 $77,490,000 

9296,860,000 

8219,360,000 
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By  and  By. 

Written  for  the  Rural  Press  by  Isabel  Darling. 

She  stood  and  sighed  to  the  heavy  air, 

Alone,  as  now  at  the  door  she  stands; 
But  then  unbound  was  her  sunny  hair 

And  small  and  white  were  her  dimpled  hands. 
The  clouds  were  gathering  overhead. 

The  hot  tears  filling  the  baby  eyes. 
"  The  sun  will  shine  by  and  by,"  we  said, 

Yet  still  unhushed  were  her  sobbing  cries. 
''  But  by  and  by  is  so  long  to  wait  I 

I'll  be  asleep  it  will  be  so  late. " 

The  years  have  passed  with  their  sun  and  shade, 

Time's  clouds  been  gathering  overhead; 
Grief,  care  and  labor  their  marks  have  made. 

Yet  tears  are  slower,  impatience  dead; 
And  through  the  tempest  again  she  hears 

The  words  unheeded  in  younger  days — 
' '  The  sun  will  shine  by  and  by."    How  clear, 

How  strong  is  her  trustful  gaze  I 
For  by  snd  by  is  not  long  to  wait, 

She'll  be  asleep  but  'twill  not  be  late. 


Aunt  Hannahran. 

Written  for  the  Rural  Press  by  Kathbrina  Bryant 
Nolan. 

{Continued  from  last  week.) 

Uncle  Hezekiah  Stebbins  was  laid  to  rest 
with  all  the  ceremony  due  to  the  husband  of 
Aunt  Hannahran,  and  the  town  turned  out 
in  honor  of  this  one  whom  death  had  so  un- 
ceremoniously and  ruthlessly  torn  from  his 
accustomed  haunts.  The  old  bell  of  the 
meetinghouse  where  he  was  wont  to  worship 
when  in  life,  tolled  a  requiem  as  he  was  car- 
ried out  to  the  ancient  churchyard,  followed 
by  a  long  line  of  mourners.  When  all  was 
over  and  the  four  members  of  the  Stebbins' 
household  returned  home  they  found  a  gap; 
an  empty  chair  stood  by  the  hearthstone, 
but  each  one  did  his  best  to  wear  a  cheerful 
demeanor.    Finally  Paul  said: 

"  I  must  be  off  in  the  morning,  mother." 

Paul,  I  wish  you'd  come  home  now  your 
father's  gone,"  she  said,  laying  her  hand  on 
his  arm,  gently. 

"  If  you  wish  me  to  do  so,  of  course  I 
will;  but  I've  worked  hard  to  get  up  to  where 
I  stand  in  the  store  and  it  will  be  hard  to 
throw  it  all  up." 

"  I  know  that,  Paul,  and  I  suppose  I  ought 
never  to  have  thought  of  such  a  thing,"  she 
said,  with  a  sigh. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  I've  been  thinking  of, 
ma;  now,  supposing  you  were  to  sell  the 
farm  and  come  to  live  with  me — you  and 
Carrie.    I — " 

"  Sell  this  farm!"  Aunt  Hannahran  echoed 
in  amazement.  "  Sell  this  farm,  where  I've 
lived  all  my  life  with  your  father!  I  won't 
sell  the  farm,  and  I  won't  live  in  no  city,  I 
can  tell  you!  You  can't  teach  an  old  dog 
like  me  any  new  tricks,"  and  Aunt  Hannah- 
ran hunted  up  her  blue  stocking  and  fell  to 
knitting  furiously,  as  a  relief  to  her  excite- 
ment and  indignation. 

Paul  glanced  toward  Carrie.  She  stood 
with  widely-opened  eyes  and  parted  lips, 
but  as  Paul  colored  and  looked  embarrassed, 
at  the  warmih  of  his  mother's  refusal  to 
listen  to  his  suggestion,  she  smiled  slightly 
and  then  went  out  of  the  room.  Carrie  was 
amazed,  and  not  without  good  reason.  Paul 
had  been  Aunt  Hannahran's  ruling  passion. 
She  had  bitterly  hmented  the  separation 
from  him  and  had  never  seemed  reconciled 
to  it,  and  to  witness  so  decided  a  change  of 
sentiment  staggered  her. 

The  subject  was  not  again  referred  to,  but 
Paul  volunteered  to  return  shortly,  after  a 
hurried  look  at  his  father's  papers,  to  assist 
his  mother  in  the  attention  to  th  em  that  was 
necessary  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  law, 
and  the  house  seemed  lonelier  than  ever 
when  he  was  gone. 

Carrie  Defarge  was  a  distant  relative  of 
Uncle  Stebbins,  and  she  knew  nothing  of  her 
father  excepting  that  Aunt  Hannahran  con- 
sidered him  a  renegade  and  without  the  pale 
of  Christianity,  and,  as  she  was  a  woman 
who  held  decided  opinions  upon  all  things, 
great  and  small,  her  opinions  were  not  to  be 
controverted. 

If  Aunt  Hannahran  would  have  told  just 
what  awful  thing  she  knew,  and  then  have 
been  done  with  it,  Carrie  would  have  been 
truly  and  humbly  grateful;  but  this  nameless, 
intangible  scandal  hung  over  her  and  around 
her,  and  always  followed  her  at  every  turn; 
a  cloud  of  dreariness.  The  blossoms  along 
the  pathway  of  life  bloomed  brightly,  yet, 
when  she  reached  out  and  gathered  them, 
they  turned  to  thorns  and  thistles. 

Aunt  Hannahran  came  of  good  stock ;  those 
ancestors  of  hers  had  been  God  fearing  peo- 
ple; all  "meeting-folks,"  and  Aunt  Hannah- 
ran saw  nothing  but  stumbling  blocks  for 
Carrie  in  all  the  foibles  the  other  young  folks 
were  allowed  to  indulge  themselves  in,  so 


the  girl  finally  settled  down  into  a  routine 
precisely  similar  to  that  her  patroness  ad- 
hered to.  Her  mother  had  died  at  her  birth, 
and  a  neighbor  in  the  little  seafaring  town 
where  she  first  saw  the  light  of  day,  so  long 
as  the  remittances  came  from  her  father, 
took  care  of  her.  When  she  was  seven 
years  old,  the  money  ceased  to  come,  and 
the  woman  forthwith  packed  her  clothes  and 
sent  her  to  Denham. 

"  Hezekiah  S'ebbins — he's  related  to  yer 
ma,  an'  he's  well-to-do.  He  can  tek  care  of 
ye  an'  bring  ye  up  ship-shape  like.  Mind 
now  and  behave  yerself.  'Tain't  likely  he'll 
stand  no  tantrums,  and  ye  needn't  come 
sailin'  back  to  me  no  ways,  so  yer  mind  yer- 
self," the  woman  had  said  to  this  little  mite 
of  a  girl. 

"  Hezekiah  Stebbins  had  been  amazed 
when  this  small  parcel  was  set  down  at  his 
doorstep,  bag  and  baggage,  but  he  had 
never  entertained  any  idea  of  turning  her 
away.  He  had  trained  her  to  be  useful  to 
him,  and  she  and  Paul  had  been  inseparable, 
and  Carrie  Defarge  always  remembered  one 
little  thing  that  seemed  strange  to  her.  She 
had  been  looking  at  a  small  miniature  of  her 
mother  one  day,  when  he  came  along  and 
took  it  out  of  her  hand.  He  had  looked  at 
it  a  long  time  and  then  said: 

"  She  was  a  gay  gal  in  her  day  and  the 
pictur  is  very  like  her.''  Then  he  had  sighed 
deeply. 

''  Oh,  tell  me  about  my  mother,  Uncle 
Stebbins;  no  one  has  ever  told  me  of  my 
mother  ! " 

"  Some  other  time,  some  other  time,"  he 
had  gruffly  said;  but  Carrie  had  never 
broached  the  subject  again  and  the  knowl- 
edge had  died  with  him,  and  she  felt  his 
death  more  keenly  than  any  one  else,  as  she 
was  dependent  upon  him  for  any  feeling  of 
security  or  any  foothold  in  the  S.ebbins 
family. 

When  Paul  walked  in  on  his  return  to 
Denham,  the  sitting-room,  living-room  and 
kitchen  combined  was  cheerful  enough,  and 
Aunt  Hannahran  sat  with  the  homespun 
stocking  in  the  little  chair  near  the  window. 
She  seemed  to  be  in  a  brown  study.  Her 
face  expressed  less  placidity,  and  it  struck 
Paul  with  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction;  this 
indefinable  change  in  her  was  vexatious  on 
many  accounts,  but  chiefly  because  of  Car- 
rie. All  the  chivalry  of  his  nature  was 
aroused  at  the  forlorn  condition  of  this  girl; 
if  she  had  been  born  a  boy,  why  then  she 
could  have  gone  into  the  world  and  have 
been  independent;  every  co'd  word  from 
Aunt  Hannahran  struck  a  chill  to  his  heart, 
if  she  had  only  known  it.  He  had  guarded 
his  secret  well,  and  his  mother  had  not  really 
been  unkind,  only  her  idea  was,  as  she  ex- 
pressed it  once  herself: 

"  Gals  hev  to  be  brought  up  strict  in  these 
days."  Yet  Paul  had  always  found  it  hard 
to  endure,  but  for  Carrie's  sake  he  had  borne 
it  silently,  and  now  he  felt  that  it  had  been  a 
mistake  and  that  he  should  have  been  her 
champion.  He  heartily  wished  that  he  had 
declared  himself  and  become  an  acc  pted 
lover  during  his  father's  lifetime  As  he 
had  not  done  so,  he  now  planned  out  his 
campaign  carefully.  The  goddess  must  be 
appeased,  that  was  quite  evident,  and  this 
was  not  an  easy  task  as  long  as  her  opinions 
must  be  most  deferentially  treated,  and  she 
seemed  so  much  changed  and  hardened. 

"  Paul,  Aunt  Huldah  will  never  consent  to 
it  ! Carrie  was  standing  in  the  doorway 
of  the  barn  straight  from  a  forage  after  eggs 
high  up  in  the  haymows.  One  feathery 
piece  of  hay  had  managed  to  get  into  the 
tresses  of  her  hair,  and  Paul  carefully  pulled 
it  out.    It  was  the  day  after  his  return. 

"  That  is  not  the  question,  Carrie." 

"  I  think  it  is,  Paul.  Sure  y,  you  will  not 
marry  without  your  mother's  consent,"  she 
said,  shaking  her  small  head  with  the  air  of 
a  sage.  She  looked  very  pretty  as  she  stood 
there,  the  sunlight  falling  on  her  slender 
figure,  her  hair  blown  about  by  the  fresh 
breeze,  and  just  enough  color  in  her  cheeks 
to  enliven  her  face  and  soften  it  into  a  fresh 
beauty.  "  I  don't  think  Aunt  Hannahran 
will  really  want  to  part  with  me.  I  thought 
perhaps  she  would  feel  different  now  that 
Uncle  Hezekiah  is  gone,  but  I  think  she  de- 
pends on  me,  Paul.    I  think  so." 

Paul  made  no  answer  to  this.  He  took 
Carrie  in  his  arms,  and  before  he  released 
her,  she  owned  to  her  abiding  love  and 
promised  to  marry  him,  always  providing 
Aunt  Hannahran  proved  agreeable;  yet 
she  was  a  little  angry  at  so  summary  a  pro- 
ceeding on  his  part  and  taxed  him  with  bold- 
ness after  the  manner  of  women. 

After  dinner.  Aunt  Hannahran  settled 
herself  to  her  knitting  by  the  western 
window,  and  Paul  busied  himself  at  the  desk 
with  the  ledger,  wherein  his  father  had  left 
many  an  enduring  memorial  to  his  capability 
and  thrift  and  good  management.  Thanks 
to  these  traits,  his  widow  was  left  amply  pro- 
vided for.  She  sat  meditating  a  little  while, 
and  then  she  said: 


"  I  know  what  you  want  to  say,  Paul,  an' 
I  say  don't  say  it  ! " 
"  But  ma"  

"  You've  been  brought  up  with  Caroline 
and  you've  made  up  your  mind  to  hev  her. 
I've  seen  a  good  many  matches  in  my  day, 
an'  helped  'em  along,  but  this  one's  not  to 
my  likin',  so  don't  talk  to  me,  Paul." 

Paul  scrutinized  the  ledger  calmly,  his 
pale  face  growing  whiter  and  sterner-look- 
ing all  the  while,  and  after  a  pause,  he  an- 
swered gently: 

"1  am  sorry  you  take  that  stand,  for  I 
have  indeed  made  up  my  mind  to  marry 
Caroline.  She  insists  that  I  shall  gain  your 
consent,  so  consequently  your  attitude  is  a 
disappointing  one  for  me." 

Aunt  Hannahran  looked  at  her  son  in  a 
puzzled  way,  but  she  made  no  reply.  When 
he  took  this  grandiloquent  way  with  her,  she 
hardly  understood  what  he  meant;  yet  she 
dimly  realized  that  Piul  had  developed  into 
a  man  of  a  world  of  which  she  knew 
nothing,  and  it  made  her  all  the  stronger  in 
that  determination  of  hers  to  prevent  a 
marriage  between  this  simple  country-bred 
maiden  and  her  son. 

So  Paul  went  away  again,  and  things  went 
on  in  the  same  quiet  fashion  at  the  farm. 
Jabez  managed  affairs  outside,  under  Aunt 
Hannahran's  tongue,  grown  caustic  with  the 
sudden  accession  of  power,  but  he  did  not 
appear  to  mind  it  and  plodded  on  day  after 
day  in  the  good  way  Uncle  Stebbins  had 
laid  out  for  him  while  he  was  yet  living. 

Jabez  had  a  freckled,  good  natured,  large 
face  and  an  abundance  of  bushy,  red  hair. 
He  wore  a  full  beard  and  that  was  red;  still 
he  was  not  a  repulsive  looking  man  by  any 
manner  of  means.  He  now  developed  a 
lively  sense  of  the  ways  of  Providence,  and 
the  stern  necessity  of  preparing  for  death, 
and  always  stood  in  readiness  to  "  hitch  up  " 
and  take  Aunt  Hannahran  to  prayer  meet- 
ings, sewing  society  gatherings,  and  he 
never  failed  to  grace  the  Stebbins'  pew  at  all 
of  the  Sunday  services.  This  was  much 
more  than  Hezekiah  Stebbins  had  ever 
done,  and  although  Aunt  Hannahran  kept 
on  abusing  Jabez  to  his  face  she  held  him 
up  as  an  example  when  his  back  was  turned. 

Carrie  was  now  left  much  alone,  but  the 
trouble  in  regard  to  Paul  and  herself  made 
this  solitude  agreeable;  it  was  easier  to  bear 
when  no  eye  was  there  to  see  every  chang- 
ing hue  upon  a  face  which  grew  fairer  as  the 
days  went  on  into  months,  and  it  was  a  year 
and  more  since  Uncle  Hezekiah  Stebbins 
had  met  with  that  untimely  death  and  Paul 
was  coming  home.  The  house  was  in  a 
bustle  preparing  for  his  proper  reception. 
He  was  to  bring  a  friend  with  him  and  Aunt 
Hannahran  was  in  a  "  stew"  over  her  best 
cap,  with  its  lavender  ribbons,  for  fear  PjuI 
might  think  it  too  gay,  and  solicitous  about 
the  baking  which  the  deep,  cavernous  brick 
oven  held. 

"  Did  you  put  plenty  of  sugar  in  those 
pies,  Caroline,"  she  asked  for  the  hundredth 
time,  as  she  anxiously  examined  the  effect 
of  the  cap  in  the  glass.  She  had  latterly 
called  the  girl  Caroline  altogether.  Carrie 
answered  patiently  and  monotonously,  as 
she  was  aware  that  Aunt  Hannahran  never 
once  heard  the  answer,  since  her  own 
thoughts  led  her  so  far  away  from  the  sub- 
ject in  hand.  The  pies  came  out  in  prime 
and  luscious  array,  filling  the  house  with 
savory,  spicy  odors,  and  at  last  Paul  and  his 
friend  were  driven  into  the  yard  by  the  inde- 
fatigable Jabez. 

"They  were  good-looking  young  fellows 
and  sprang  out  of  the  wagon  with  much 
laughter  and  strode  gaily  into  the  house  in 
search  of  the  women  folks.  They  staid  in 
Denham  two  weeks  and  attended  some  kind 
of  a  party  nearly  every  night,  taking  Carrie 
with  them.  Aunt  Hannahran  made  no  ob- 
jections to  this  and  noticed  with  joy  that 
Andrew  Blunt  and  Carrie  seemed  very  much 
taken  with  each  other.  What  a  fine  thing 
it  would  be  to  make  a  match  for  Caroline 
with  this  likely,  shrewd  young  man  and 
leave  Paul  free  to  look  higher  for  his  bride. 
It  certainly  would  be  a  move  worthy  of  the 
brilliant  record  of  the  past  and  stop  these 
scandalizing  tongues  that  whispered  the  tale 
of  Paul's  attachment  and  Aunt  Hannahran's 
opposition  to  the  match.  She  had  lost  pres- 
tige among  the  young  people  on  account  of 
it,  but  this  would  set  the  matter  straight 
without  any  humiliating  concession  upon 
her  part,  and  so  she  laid  her  plans  carefully. 
As  she  foresaw,  Andrew  Blunt  was  quite 
agreeable  to  them,  but  he  made  the  proviso 
that  Caroline  should  consent  to  marry  him 
before  he  ever  broached  the  subject  to  her. 

"  I'll  fix  all  that,"  she  answered,  "  and  if 
you  say  so  you  can  be  married  at  Christ- 
mas " 

"  All  right,"  said  Andrew,  "  that'll  suit  me 
to  a  T,  but  I  am  afraid  she  don't  like  me. 
I  think  she  likes  Paul;  but  Paul  is  so  close 
mouthed.    Do  you  think  he  cares  for  her 

now  I " 

'    "  Oh,  they've  been  brought  up  together 


and  of  course  they've  ways  like  to  brothers 
and  sisters." 

Andrew  asked  no  more  questions,  but 
when  he  went  away  it  was  an  understood 
thing  that  they  should  come  back  at  Christ- 
mas for  the  wedding.  Paul  seemed  to  take 
it  hard,  but  he  told  his  mother  that  of  course 
Carrie  had  a  right  to  choose  for  herself. 
Aunt  Hannahran  entered  into  the  prepara- 
tions necessary  for  this  event  with  tremen- 
dous energy  and  the  house  was  in  a  state  of 
ferment  for  the  next  month. 

It  seemed  hardly  a  day  before  she  watched 
the  young  people  drive  off  to  the  minister's 
house,  this  trio  reinforced  by  Pa  Goodwin's 
eldest  daughter.  Carrie  looked  very  proud 
and  pale  and  reserved,  but  she  had  been 
unable  to  withhold  her  consent  under  Aunt 
Hannahran's  nagging.  Then  she  liked  An- 
drew, and  if  she  must  have  somebody  and 
Paul  had  ceased  to  care  about  her,  why 
Andrew  would  be  her  choice.  He  was  so 
much  like  Paul.  So  they  drove  on  and 
were  ushered  into  the  cold,  tomb  like  parlor 
at  the  parsonage,  and  Carrie  was  so  flustered 
that  she  notited  nothing  until  Paul  stooped 
and  kissed  her  just  as  the  white  haired  par- 
son was  about  to  congratulate  her. 

"  Paul,"  she  gasped,  and  then  they  all 
laughed. 

"  This  is  a  week  of  weddings,"  said  the 
parson.  "I  have  another  tomorrow. 
I  advise  you  and  your  wife  to  remain 
and  witness  the  ceremony  and  be  introduced 
to  the  bridegroom."  Paul  looked  at  him  in 
a  questioning  way  and  he  said: 

'  Ask  Aunt  Hannahran;  she  knows!" 

"  O  Paul,  Aunt  Hannahran  will  never  for- 
give us.  I  don't  dare  to  face  her,"  the  trem- 
bling bride  said  as  they  neared  the  farm- 
house on  their  return. 

"  Andrew  and  I  will  face  Aunt  Hannah- 
ran," Paul  said,  gravely.  So  these  two  con- 
spirators sat  down  and  carefully  unfolded 
the  conspiracy  to  Aunt  Hannahran. 

"  So  Carrie  and  I  are  married,  mother," 
Paul  said,  at  last.  Aunt  Hannahran  was 
equal  to  the  occasion  and  she  said,  as  she 
knitted  away  on  a  blue  stocking  that  was  the 
counterpart  of  the  one  on  the  needles  at  the 
beginning  of  this  tale: 

"  Yes,  and  I  guess  Jabez  and  I — " 

"  What  about  Jabez  ?"  Paul  asked,  quickly, 
a  sudden  look  of  suspicion  dawning  in  his 
eye. 

Well,  Jabez  is  a  likely  man,  ef  I  do  say 
it,  an'  he's  kept  things  agoin' — " 
"Yes!" 

"So,"  said  Aunt  Hannahran,  defiantly, 
"  me  and  Jabez  are  agoin'  to  git  merried  to- 
morrer.  Didn't  the  parson  tell  ye  ?  I  told 
him  to.''  Paul  laughed  long  and  loud  and 
then  he  said: 

'•We'll  have  to  shake  hands  on  it;  we  are 
quite—,"  but  Aunt  Hannahran  maintained 
her  dignity  and  not  a  muscle  of  her  face  re- 
laxed as  she  went  on  with  her  blue  stocking. 
[concluded  ] 


About  Us  Poor  Unfortunates. 

Written  for  the  Rural  Press  by  Maid  of  All  Work. 

A  San  Francisco  literary  man,  truly  a 
matchless  critic  and  reckless  wit,  has  an- 
nounced to  the  breathless  public  that  women 
have  no  brains.  This  startling  announce- 
ment was  a  surprise  to  many  people,  but  we 
are  forced  to  believe  revelations  that  come 
from  so  great  an  oracle.  It  has  been  some 
time  since  this  important  truth  was  made 
known,  yet  we  see  no  change  made,  or 
about  to  be  made,  in  the  relations  women 
bear  to  the  rest  of  the  people. 

Helpless  young  maids  are  still  turned  out 
by  impecunious  fathers  to  make  their  own 
livings,  bright  girls  are  sent  to  normal 
schools,  mothers  are  held  responsible  for 
the  conduct  of  sons,  wives  are  required  to 
economize,  and  widows  are  expected  to  sup- 
port their  children. 

Women  still  make  dresses,  trim  hats,  and 
sell  merchandise  for  self  support. 

This  is  barbarous  and  inhuman.  Now 
that  the  truth  is  known,  these  customs 
should  be  discontinued.  Women  having  no 
brains,  they  should  be  taken  care  of  like 
cows  and  canary  birds. 

Men  should  no  longer  say  to  their  wives: 
"  Great  heavens,  Jane,  can't  you  keep  the 
grocery  bill  within  reason  ?  "  How  can  she  ? 
They  ought  not  to  trouble  their  wives  with 
such  questions  as  "  Mary,  shall  we  buy 
this  horse,  or  that  house  ? "  or  "  Molly,  does 
my  collar  fit  just  right  ?  " 

All  this  is  outrageous,  cruel.  We  don't 
expect  hens  to  spin,  or  cows  to  read.  And 
yet  we  require  women,  who  have  no  brains 
to  do  all  sorts  of  difficult  and  remarkable 
things. 

The  same  oracle  definitely  announces  that 
American  women  can't  cook.  This  is  but  a 
logical  conclusion,  and  should  have  been 
made  known  long  ago.    A  great  many 
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women  don't  like  to  cook,  and  if  they  could 
be  relieved  from  their  responsible  duties  in 
kitchens,  from  any  cause  or  excuse,  they 
would  celebrate  a  jubilee. 

Let  the  oracle  lay  to  and  drive  this  new 
discovery  into  all  masculine  skulls.  Let  us 
have  no  more  trash  on  the  dining  table,  no 
more  brainless  combinations.  Drive  the 
women  out  of  the  kitchen,  clear  away  the 
mess,  and  let  us  have  something  to  eat  at 
last.  Shades  of  New  England  and  Virginia, 
who  haunt  and  inspire  us,  go  back  into  your 
graves,  you  are  but  a  delusion. 

A  bright  woman  in  the  East  has  said  that 
the  solution  to  the  temperance  problem  is  to 
let  men  do  the  praying  while  women  do  the 
voting.  The  men  would  not  have  to  pray 
long  it  is  obvious.  The  world  would  wag 
on  very  well  then. 

Suppose  women  did  vote,  and  did  have  to 
carry  the  sword  to  sustain  that  power.  Con- 
clusively, we  would  arbitrate  to  keep  our 
women  at  home.  Instead  of  fighting  to 
preserve  our  homes,  the  rations  would  sue 
for  peace  to  preserve  the  homes.  This 
would  be  "The  White  Crown,"  international 
arbitration  and  peace,  and  as  good  a  way  as 
any  to  get  it. 

She  Didn't  Go  to  the  Poorhoase. 

The  county-house  wagon  drew  up  at  the 
old  farmhouse  door  in  the  early  morning 
light,  and  the  poor  overseer  got  out  and 
knocked  on  the  door  with  the  butt  end  of 
his  whip. 

"  Hey,"  quavered  a  thin  voice  within, 
"  who^s  there  ?  " 

"  We  ve  come  for  ye,  mother,"  said  the 
overfeer. 

"Who  calls  me  'mother'?"  asked  the 
tremulous  voice,  and  then  the  door  was 
opened  by  a  shaggy  hand,  and  an  old  woman, 
dressed  in  shawl  and  hood,  stood  in  the 
doorway. 

"  I  'member,"  she  said,  slowly,  nodding 
toward  the  wagon  "  it's  the  selecman,  an'  I 
s'pose  they  know  best;  but  if  Jim  knew — if 
Jim  knew  that  his  poor  mother  was  goin'  to 
the  poorhouse,  it  'ud  break  his  heart." 

"  Are  ye  ready,  mother  ?  "  asked  the  man, 
gently. 

"  Yes,  I  be.  I  ain't  slept  sense  I  heard  ye 
were  comin'  for  me.  It's  all  right,  an'  I 
don't  blame  ye;  but  it's  hard  to  hev  worked 
all  yer  life  an'  raised  a  family,  an'  then  die  in 
the  poorhouse.  It'll  a-most  kill  Jim  when 
he  knows." 

The  man  on  the  doorstep  coughed  and 
turned  away,  pretending  to  examine  the 
wisteria  vine  that  blossomed  over  the  door. 
Not  for  worlds  would  he  have  told  her  that 
he  was  only  carrying  out  Jim's  orders  against 
the  time  he  should  bring  his  wife  to  the 
farmhouse. 

She  came  out  slowly,  looking  with  vague, 
wondering  eyes  at  all  she  was  leaving — the 
trees  she  and  Harvey — that  was  her  hus- 
band— had  planted  when  they  were  young, 
at  the  bed  of  cinnamon  pinks,  and  the  little 
lilac  bushes  at  the  gate.  She  stopped  and 
gathered  some  of  the  fragrant  southern- 
wood— "  old  man  "  they  called  it — and  then 
she  looked  up  at  the  window  of  one  room — 
bridehood,  wifehood,  motherhood,  angel- 
hood, that  meant  to  her.  Little  Carrie  had 
died  there.  Harvey  had  looked  his  last  in  the 
heaven  of  her  own  eye  there.  That  was 
nigh  on  to  forty  years  ago.  Why,  where 
was  God  this  fair  summer  morning  that  he 
had  forgotten  her  and  let  her  go  to  the  poor- 
house ? 

"  Hurry  up,  mother,"  said  the  man,  gently. 
"  We're  to  call  for  another  paup — passenger 
a  bit  farther  down  the  road.  'Taint  much 
you're  a-leavin',"  with  a  short  laugh.  He 
was  trying  to  make  the  best  of  it  for  her. 

He  helped  her  into  the  wagon,  and  in  the 
golden  light  of  another  new  day,  they  moved 
oo>  jogg'"g  along  the  country  road,  sweet 
with  the  scented  life  of  nature,  un'il  they 
reached  the  stile  that  led  into  the  old  grave- 
yard, where  the  sentinel  stones  shone  among 
the  trees  in  their  strange,  dumb  witness. 

"  Oh,  ef  you  don't  mind— if  I  just  could 
say  a  word  to  Harvey,  it  would  help  me  so 
much,  an'  I  wouldn't  be  long — I  wouldn't 
keep  you  waitin'." 

"  All  right,  mother."  The  overseer  jnmped 
out  and  helped  her  to  the  ground. 

"  Don't  be  long;  there's  a  good  soul,"  and 
he  lit  his  pipe  and  talked  to  the  driver,  apol- 
ogizing for  his  weakness. 

"  'Taint  like  as  if  she  were  a  common 
pauper,"  he  said.  "  There  are  folks  here  as 
remember  when  she  was  the  belle  of  the 
county,  and  they  do  say  it  is  this  son  Jim 
that  has  run  through  with  the  property,  an' 
is  gettin'  her  out  of  the  way  so  he  won  t  have 
to  pay  for  her  keep.  I  wouldn't  tell  her  for 
a  house  and  lot." 

"She  wouldn't  believe  yer  if  yer  did,"  said 
the  driver,  seriously.  "  But  she's  taking  her 
time  in  yonder." 

No.    It  was  not  time  she  was  taking,  but 


eternity.  When  the  overseer  went  to  look 
for  her  she  lay  with  her  withered  cheek 
pressed  to  the  moss-grown  stone  that  bore 
the  name  of  her  husband,  and  a  smile  that 
seemed  to  be  a  reflected  glory  from  Paradise 
lit  up  her  peaceful  face.  It  had  come  to  her 
in  one  brief  moment,  the  assurance  that  she 
would  not  go  to  the  poorhouse,  and  then — she 
had  gone  home. — Exchange. 

How  Whittier  was  Discovered. — Mr. 
A.  L.  Haskell,  of  Boston,  who  is  past  eighty 
years  of  age,  and  is  probably  the  only  man 
now  living  who  was  a  schoolmate  of  Wm. 
Lloyd  Garrison,  gave  me  a  graphic  account 
of '  how  Mr.  Whittier  was  discovered.'  As 
I  remember  the  story,  it  was  as  follows: 
Mr.  Garrison  was  editing  the  Newburyport 
Free  Press.  The  box  into  which  corre- 
spondence and  articles  for  the  Free  Press 
were  put  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs, 
out  of  sight  of  the  editorial  rooms.  Anony- 
mous poems  came  into  this  box  week  after 
week.  The  poems  had  the  true  ring,  and 
so  much  merit  that  the  editor  earnestly,  but 
vainly,  sought  for  the  author.  There  was  a 
drug  store  opposite.  Its  door  and  windows 
overlooked  the  editor's  box'  An  agreement 
was  made  with  the  druggist  to  keep  an  eye 
on  that  box,  and  to  let  it  be  known  if  he  saw 
any  one  who  was  not  among  the  regular 
conttibutors  to  the  paper  put  in  an  article, 
or  letter.  They  had  not  long  to  wait.  Be- 
fore many  days  the  druggist  saw  a  man  at 
the  box,  who  put  something  in  and  im- 
mediately left.  He  at  once  reported  the 
fact  to  the  editor.  Mr.  Garrison  left  his 
types,  hastily  put  on  his  coat,  and  followed 
the  retreating  author.  On  overtaking  him, 
he  saw  a  tall,  lean,  bashful-looking  youth, 
who,  being  confronted  with  the  poem  he 
had  just  left  in  the  box,  confessed,  with 
blushes,  it  was  he  who  had  put  it  and  others 
there.  After  some  conversation,  they  went 
together  to  Mr.  Whittier's  father,  who  had 
been  inclined  to  consider  his  son  a  lazy  youth 
who  "would  do  nothing  but  write  verses." 
Thus  was  John  G  Whiitier  discovered;  he 
who  later  was  to  fire  the  nation's  heart  with 
the  spirit  of  freedom,  and  to  nourish  in  the 
popular  heart  the  love  of  all  tender  and 
sweet  and  beautiful  things. — Lucy  Stone,  in 
Woman's  Journal. 
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My  Little  Sister. 

When  I  was  six  years  old,  I  was  sent  on 
a  visit  to  my  grandmother.  It  was  very 
pleasant  for  the  first  day  or  two,  but  after 
that  I  longed  unutterably  for  home. 

"  I  suppose  she  could  go  back  to-night," 
said  grandfather. 

"Oh,  to-morrow  will  be  soon  enough," 
said  grandmother. 

"  Day  after  to-morrow  will  be  most  con- 
venient," said  Aunt  Martha.  "It's  not  a 
matter  of  the  slightest  importance,  anyway." 

That  was  always  Aunt  Martha's  way — to 
insist  that  matters  which  were  fraught  with 
weal  or  woe  to  me  were  not  of  the  slightest 
importance  I 

The  next  day  was  so  long  that  I  felt  my- 
self growing  perceptibly  aged.  Toward  its 
close  I  comforted  myself  by  thinking  that 
when  I  did  go  home  my  mother  would  be 
sitting  as  usual  in  her  little,  low  sewing- 
chair.  She  would  draw  me  to  her  and  kiss 
me  and  ask  me  if  I  had  been  a  good  girl. 
Always  when  I  went  away  she  told  me  to  be 
good,  and  when  I  came  back  she  asked  me 
if  I  had  been  good. 

My  father  would  make  no  reference  to 
goodness.  He  would  say,  "  Hullo,  chip- 
munk I  What  are  you  doing  back  here?  I 
thought  I  put  you  off  these  premises  once." 
And  all  the  time  he  would  hold  me  tightly 
in  his  arms,  and  I  would  put  my  face  in  his 
neck  and  think  what  a  funny  father  he  was, 
and  how  kind  and  nice  he  was. 

I  would  tell  them  how  homesick  I  had 
been,  and  when  they  said  they  could  just  as 
well  as  not  have  sent  for  me  before,  I  would 
say,  "  It  is  not  a  matter  of  the  slightest  im- 
portance." Then  they  would  be  much  sur- 
prised. 

The  next  day  after  this  long  one  that  I 
have  told  of,  as  grandfather's  hired  man  was 
going  to  the  town  a  few  miles  beyond  our 
house,  it  was  arranged  that  he  should  "drop" 
me  on  the  way.  When  he  discovered  how 
eager  I  was  to  reach  home,  he  said  it  was 
very  injurious  to  horses  to  make  them  trot. 
It  put  them  into  a  fever.  A  slow  walk  was 
the  best  thing  for  them. 

This  made  me  so  angry  that  I  slipped  out 
at  the  back  of  the  lumber  wagon,  and  ran 
home  with  all  the  speed  I  could  muster. 
Arrived  there,  I  flew  panting  through  the 
lower  part  of  the  house,  and  then  rushed  in 
dismay  to  the  kitchen. 

"Sally  I  Sally  !"  I  screamed  at  the  cook; 
"  where  is  mamma  ?    What  has  happened  ? " 


Sally  deftly  lifted  me  by  one  arm,  and  set 
me  with  unnecessary  force  on  a  chair. 

"  Stop  your  noise,"  she  said.  "  Your 
mother  is  sick,  and  you're  not  to  disturb 
her." 

I  sat  still  for  a  few  moments,  trying  to 
realize  the  condition  of  aflFairs. 

"  Well,  I  declare  !"  exclaimed  a  familiar 
voice  in  the  doorway;  "if  here  isn't  papa's 
girl."   I  sprang  into  papa's  arms. 

Papa  led  me  very  softly  into  mamma's 
room.  I  was  not  allowed  to  rush  to  her  nor 
to  hug  her  at  all;  and  then  they  showed  me 
a  tiny  face  in  a  flannel  bundle  beside  her, 
and  said  that  was  my  little  sister  ! 

I  looked  at  it  first  with  pure  wonder  that 
any  one  could  be  so  small  and  yet  be  alive. 
Then  a  pang  of  jealousy  shot  through  my 
heart.  This  was  my  father  and  mother,  and 
I  had  expected  that  they  would  be  overjoyed 
to  see  me  !  Instead,  they  scarcely  noticed 
me,  but  were  gazing  with  unconcealed  pleas- 
ure at  this  ugly,  red-faced  little  interloper. 

I  went  to  bed  with  a  strangely  desolate 
feeling.  There  was  no  father  to  throw  pil- 
lows at  me  and  pretend  that  I  had  broken 
some  of  his  bones  when  I  threw  them  back 
again;  no  mother  to  tuck  me  in,  and  ask 
me  to  wake  her  next  morning  with  a  kiss. 

My  father  played  no  more  games  with  me. 
It  would  disturb  the  baby.  IVIy  mother  told 
me  no  more  little  stories.  Her  time  was 
absorbed  by  the  baby.  Even  cross  old  Sally 
said,  "Bless  its  little  heart!"  when  she 
spoke  to  the  baby. 

Once,  when  the  baby  behaved  rather 
worse  than  usual,  they  sent  oflf  in  haste  for 
the  doctor,  and  afterward  when  I  had  a  bad 
toothache  they  said  that  was  what  I  must 
expect  when  I  got  my  feet  wet  every  day. 

At  another  time,  papa,  who  was  going 
away  in  a  great  hurry,  exclaimed  in  a  loud, 
laughing  voice,  "  Only  ten  seconds  for  re- 
freshments ! "  And  as  he  spoke,  he  kissed 
mamma  and  the  baby  in  the  hall,  and  forgot 
all  about  asking  where  I  was. 

My  heart  ached  and  ached.  I  shut  my- 
self in  my  room,  and  cried  desolately.  I 
thought  of  every  friend  I  had  in  the  world, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  that  every  one  had 
been  deliberately  unkind  to  me.  Cronk,  the 
gardener,  was  a  possible  exception.  I  dried 
my  eyes  and  went  out  to  him  with  the  hope 
that  he  would  say  something  consoling. 

"  Mr.  Cronk,"  I  said,  by  way  of  drawing 
him  out,  "  you  are  very  handsome  and 
clever,  aren't  you  ? " 

Cronk  straightened  his  commonplace  per- 
son with  a  sigh. 

"Ah,  Miss  Ellie,"  he  said,  "you  ought  to 
have  seen  me  when  I  was  a  young  man  ! " 

"  Well,  anyway,"  I  said,  "  I  wish  I  was 
good-looking  and  clever  both." 

"  Oh,  you're  pretty  passable,  said  Cronk. 

Somewhat  discouraged,  I  went  back  to 
the  house,  and  determined  that  if  nobody 
cared  for  me  I  would  care  for  nobody.  In 
a  few  days,  as  a  result  of  this  decision,  my 
mother  had  a  serious  talk  with  me.  She 
told  me  how  much  I  had  grieved  her  and 
my  father  by  my  naughty  behavior,  and  that 
it  was  an  awful  thing  for  a  person  to  let  the 
Evil  Spirit  get  control  of  her  thoughts  and 
actions.  Afthr  a  long  talk,  she  told  me  to 
come  and  kiss  my  little  sister,  and  I  refused. 

"  It  would  only  be  a  Judas  kiss,  mamma," 
I  said.  "  I  don't  really  love  her.  She  has 
spoiled  all  my  pleasure  in  life.  And  I'm  not 
going  to  pretend  to  love  her  when  I  don't." 

"  Then  you  must  go  to  your  room,  and 
ask  God  to  give  you  a  new  heart,"  said 
mamma  sadly  Some  days  afterward  she 
told  me  my  father  wished  to  see  me  alone 
in  the  library. 

I  felt  myself  growing  cold  and  leaden  all 
over.  I  seemed  to  have  lost  all  love  for  my 
father  and  mother,  and  as  for  my  baby  sis- 
ter, I  simply  hated  her.  Perhaps  my  father 
thought  he  could  scold  me  or  whip  me  into 
pretending  that  I  loved  them.  Well,  he  just 
couldn't,  then  !  I  was  sure  of  that.  I  wculd 
not  yield.  I  clenched  my  teeth,  and  locked 
my  lean  little  hands  together,  and  went  down 
to  my  father.  After  I  came  in  he  closed  the 
door  behind  me,  and  then  he  showed  me  a 
sad,  sad  face. 

"  Darling,"  he  said,  "  I  want  to  ask  you  to 
forgive  me.  I've  been  thinking  it  all  over, 
and  I  see  that  ever  since  baby  came  I've 
been  a  poor,  cheap,  second-rate  kind  of  a 
father  to  you.  I  didn't  realize  it  before,  but 
but  I  blame  myself  for  all  this  coldness  that 
has  come  between  us,  and — " 

"  But  with  a  loud  sob  I  had  dropped  be- 
fore him  with  my  face  on  his  knees.  He 
drew  me  up  to  his  breast.  "  Oh,  no,  papa  I  " 
I  said,  "  it  isn't  you  at  all.  I  have  been 
wicked  and  cold  and  hateful — " 

He  stopped  my  lips  with  kisses. 

"Don't  you  dare  slander  my  chipmunk," 
he  said,  and  I  only  tightened  my  clasp  on 
his  neck  and  gave  a  long,  long  sigh  of  relief 
and  rest  and  blessed  joy. 

Since  then  I  have  always  been  very  fond 
and  proud  of  my  little  sister. — Ethelwyn 
Wetherald. 


X)ojviE8Tie  €[eo;^OMY. 

English  plum  pudding. —One  cupful  of 
melted  butter  stirred  into  two  cupfuls  of  fine 
cracker  crumbs;  add  this  to  one  quart  of 
boiling  milk  and  stir  till  thick.  One  cupful 
of  sugar,  one-half  cupful  of  molasses,  two 
teaspoonfuls  mixed  spice,  salt,  two  cupfuls 
of  stoned  raisins,  one  cupful  of  currants,  one- 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  citron,  one-half  cupful 
of  wine  or  brandy,  rind  and  juice  of  one 
lemon.  When  this  is  cool,  add  six  eegs. 
Put  in  a  dish  in  the  oven  and  cover  at  first; 
when  it  is  set,  stir  up  thoroughly.  Let  it 
bake  slowly  by  an  afternoon  fire  four  hours, 
or  it  can  be  boiled.  Whipped  cream  makes 
a  good  sauce. 

Lemon  Custard.  —  Six  eggs,  beaten 
separately,  three  teacupfuls  of  sugar,  one- 
half  cup  of  butter,  four  cups  of  water,  five 
tabiespoonfuls  of  cornstarch,  two  large 
lemons.  Slice  the  lemons,  and  put  them  in 
the  water  to  boil  till  the  strength  is  ex- 
tracted; then  dip  them  out  and  drain  the 
water.  Beat  the  yolks,  butter  and  sugar  to- 
gether, and  pour  the  water  over  them;  re- 
turn to  the  jar,  and  when  ready  to  boil,  stir 
In  the  starch;  beat  the  whites  to  a  stiff  froth, 
and  stir  in  lightly  after  it  is  taken  off  the 
stove. 

Red  or  Black  Raspberry  Jam  —To 
u'e  one-third  currants  to  two-thirds  rasp- 
berries is  better  than  the  berries  alone. 
Mash  the  fruit  well  and  let  it  boil  20  min- 
utes; weigh  the  quantity;  allow  two  to  three 
pounds  for  the  kettle  to  weigh,  and  to  every 
pound  of  fruit  use  three-quarters  of  a  pound 
of  sugar.  After  this  is  put  in  let  it  boil  till, 
by  taking  some  out  on  a  plate  to  try  it,  no 
juice  gathers  about  it.  Then  it  is  ready  to 
put  away,  as  you  would  jelly,  in  glasses,  or 
stone  jars  are  nice. 

Corned  Beef  Hash.— Chop  sufficient 
cold  corned  beef  to  make  one  pint,  it  must 
be  chopped  rather  fine,  cold  boil  potatoes  in 
the  same  quantity,  mix  meat  and  potatoes 
together,  put  them  in  a  saucepan  with  a 
tablespoonful  of  butter,  teaspoonfulof  onion 
juice,  a  cup  of  stock,  and  saltspoon  of  pep- 
per; stir  constantly  but  carefully  until  it  just 
comes  to  boiling  point;  serve  at  once  on  but- 
tered toast.  Water  may  be  substituted  for 
the  stock,  but  of  course  the  hash  will  not  be 
so  good. 

Cabbage. — Cut  the  cabbage  in  two,  or,  if 
large,  in  four  pieces,  and  well  wash  and  boil 
it  quickly  in  plenty  of  water,  adding  salt  and 
a  small  piece  of  soda;  when  about  half  done, 
drain  it  in  a  colander  and  put  it  into  fresh, 
boiling  water;  when  soft  enough,  drain  and 
press  the  water  away;  chop  it,  adding  a  little 
butter,  pepper  and  salt;  put  it  into  a  hot  pan, 
and  turn  it  out  on  a  vegetable  dish. 

Gooseberry  Water. — Put  one  pint  of 
green  gooseberries  in  a  porcelain-lined  kettle, 
add  two  quarts  of  water,  a  small  piece  of 
green  ginger  cut  into  slices,  cover  the  kettle 
and  boil  until  the  berries  pop;  then  stir  for  a 
moment,  stand  aside  and  pour  carefully 
through  a  flannel  bag,  sweeten  with  loaf 
sugar  when  cold,  add  a  small  amount  of 
cracked  ice,  and  it  is  ready  to  serve. 

Hashed  Potatoes.— Cut  the  potatoes  as 
for  a  pie;  put  them  in  a  pan  with  a  little 
chopped  onion,  pepper  and  salt;  add  a  little 
butter,  allowing  about  a  half-ounce  to  each 
pound  of  potatoes,  and  quarter  of  a  pint  of 
water;  cover  the  pan  and  let  them  stew 
moderately  about  30  or  35  minutes. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder  High- 
est of  all  in  leavening  strength, — Latest  U, 
S.  Governmeut  Food  Report. 
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CALIFORNIA. 
Butte. 

One  Management.— Oroville  Mercury :  Geo. 
F.  Ditzler,  manager  for  A.  T.  Hatch,  is  one  of 
tlie  busiest  young  men  in  the  State.  He  iias 
charge  of  1600  acres  at  Rio  Bonito,  540  at 
Lincoln,  320  at  Woodland,  320  at  Red  B  uflF, 
and  2300  at  Cottonwood,  making  a  total  of 
4180  acres.  He  has  a  foreman  at  each  place 
and  is  constantly  on  the  go,  supervising  them 
all  Nearly  all  this  land  is  set  or  being  set  to 
fruit  under  his  supervision,  employing  a  large 
number  of  men.  From  the  Rio  Bonito  or- 
chards he  has  shipped  many  carloads  of  fruit 
this  season,  and  is  now  engaged  in  gathering 
almonds  and  other  late  fruits.  He  is  now 
putting  up  gas  engines  to  run  machinery  for 
shelling  almonds. 

Contra  Costa. 

TULK  Fbuit.  —  Antioch  Ledger:  We  were 
shown  this  week  some  beautiful  apples  and 
Bartlett  pears  grown  in  the  tules  on  West 
Island.  The  fruit  is  very  large  and  sound,  and 
free  from  all  parasites,  and  is  proof  of  what 
the  tule  lands  can  do.  West  Island  is  not 
leveed  and  is  flooded,  and  yet  there  are  a  few 
stray  fruit  trees  on  the  island  that  tell  their 
own  story.  They  are  wholly  neglected,  and 
yet  they  are  as  full  of  fruit  as  they  can  hang 
every  year,  and  it  is  very  large  and  clean. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  if  the  tule  lands  con- 
tiguous to  Antioch  were  reclaimed  and  planted 
in  Bartlett  pears  that  they  would  pay  interest 
on  a  valuation  of  $1000  per  acre.  The  prob- 
lem of  reclaiming  these  lands  is  not  a  serious 
one.  They  are  too  near  the  bay  to  be  menaced 
by  flood,  and  tide  is  all  that  has  to  be  con- 
tended against. 

Grapes  Moving. — Martinez  Democrat:  The 
shipment  of  grapes  has  commenced  in  earnest, 
and  load  after  load  is  being  hauled  to  town 
and  shipped  to  San  Fiancisco  and  various 
other  places.  Wine  grapes  are  bringing  good 
prices,  some  of  our  vineyardists  getting  $20 
per  ton. 

Colusa. 

Big  Beets  —Colusa  Herald  :  W.  R.  Mumma, 
the  Grand  Island  farmer,  recently  harvested  a 
crop  of  beets  grown  on  2i  acres  of  land  on  the 
island.  The  yield  was  160  tons  to  the  acre, 
and  Mr.  Mumma  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
average  weight  of  the  beets  was  50  pounds  each. 
Fresno. 

Fresno  Raisin  Notes.  —  Fresno  Expositor, 
Sept.  23  :  Now  that  the  raisins  of  the  first  crop 
are  on  the  trays,  or  about  all  on  the  trays,  a 
tolerable  estimate  of  the  total  yield  can  be 
made.  It  is  found  that  it  is  not  the  same  in 
all  the  vineyards.  In  some  the  total  yield  of 
the  first  crop  will  not  be  more  than  ten  per 
cent  below  that  of  last  year,  while  in  the 
other  vineyards  it  is  reported  as  much  as  40 
per  cent,  or  possibly  still  more  in  a  few  isolated 
cases.  Some  find  that  their  grapes  have  yielded 
better  than  they  had  hoped  in  the  early  part 
of  the  season,  while  others  are  disappointed 
because  the  yield  has  fallen  short  of  their  ex- 
pectation. One  of  the  worst  complaints  heard 
is  that  the  weather  for  a  few  days  past  has 
been  so  cool,  with  so  much  dew  at  night,  that 
the  grapes  have  not  been  drying  as  well  as 
they  should.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  they 
will  cure  in  good  shape  if  the  rains  do  not 
come  and  catch  them.  But  this  fear  of  an 
early  rain  enters  into  all  the  vineyardists'  calcu- 
lations. If  the  weather  remains  clear  for  ten 
days  or  two  weeks  yet,  the  first  crop  will  then 
be  about  all  out  of  the  reach  of  calamities  on 
account  of  bad  weather.  About  that  much 
time  will  be  necessary  to  cure  the  first  crop, 
which  is  now  on  the  trays.  Some,  indeed, 
must  have  three  weeks  yet,  but  that  is  only  a 
small  part,  and  includes  only  the  latest  picking 
of  the  first  crop.  Of  course,  a  large  part  of  the 
second  crop  will  be  picked  for  raisins,  provid- 
ing the  weather  is  such  that  they  can  be  cured. 
But  even  if  the  weather  should  be  all  that 
can  be  desired,  there  would  still  be  much  of 
the  second  crop  that  will  not  be  made  into 
raisins.  Many  of  the  vineyardists  have  already 
arranged  to  manufacture  these  grapes  into 
wine  and  brandy,  thinking  there  is  more  clear 
profit  in  this  than  in  raisins,  when  all  the  risk 
is  taken  into  consideration.  One  company 
here  has  already  en-aged  50  carloads  of  the 
second-crop  grapes,  to  be  shipped  north  for 
the  purpose  of  making  wine  and  brandy. 
Other  shipments  on  a  la-ge  scale  are  also 
bargained  for,  and  the  result  will  be  that  many 
of  the  late  crop  will  be  disposed  of  in  a  similar 
manner. 

Vineyard  Pests. — Expositor:  The  vineyards 
on  the  White's  bridge  road,  a  few  miles  west 
of  this  city,  are  being  ravaged  by  a  species  of 
worm,  which  is  devastating  the  foliage  of 
the  vines.  The  intruders  closely  resemble  the 
common  tomato-vine  pests,  but  are  of  a  darker 
color.  Much  apprehension  is  felt  by  the  vine- 
yardists that  these  pests  will  give  them  much 
trouble  later  on.  Already  a  number  of  vine 
yards  infected  present  a  very  desolate  appear- 
ance. 

Inyo. 

A  Large  Diversified  Crop. — Independence 
Index:  Tim  Madden  and  Louis  Frevert  had  the 
Vagt  place  at  Camp  Independence  leased  this 
season.  Sixty  acres  were  under  cultivation, 
and  frorn  this  they  harvested  70  tons  of  small 
grain,  seven  tons  of  corn,  three  tons  of  pota 
toes  and  .50  tons  of  alfalfa  hay.  One  field  of  .'iO 
acres  yielded  43  tons  of  wheat  and  barley.  And 
it  is  a  fact  that  this  season  has  not  been  as  good 
as  usual  in  this  section. 

Kern. 

The   Kaibih   OinhonK.—Californian:  It 
rejxjrted  that  the  Roaedale  Vineyard  Company 
will  have  at  least  1.00  tons  of  g.  apes  this  hcuhou, 
and  that  there  will  be  from  150  to  200  tona 


more  in  the  Rosedale  colony.  The  promise  is 
that  this  year's  product  will  be  of  the  very  first 
quality,  and  that  a  superior  lot  of  raisins  will 
be  packed  at  the  Sumner  warehouse  this  year. 
J.  D.  Browne's  vineyard  is  expected  to  yield  a 
ton  of  raisins  to  the  acre. 

Alfalfa. — Bakersfield  Californian:  E.  Chau- 
vin's  place  near  Delano  is  watered  from  an 
eight-inch  artesian  well,  704  feet  deep.  This 
gives  a  flow  of  3i  inches  of  water,  all  of  which 
runs  into  a  reservoir,  from  which  it  is  drawn 
for  irrigation  purposes  as  it  is  needed.  Three 
years  ago,  when  the  alfalfa  was  first  seeded  in  a 
small  field  which  he  has,  the  yield  was  about 
one  ton  to  the  acre,  but  it  has  kept  on  increas- 
ing until  this  year  the  product  is  really  marvel- 
ous. After  a  cutting,  the  alfalfa  grows  from  an 
inch  to  one  and  a  half  inches  a  day,  and  when 
cutting  time  comes  around,  it  takes  four  horses 
to  pull  the  mower  with  ease.  The  record  thus 
far  this  season  is  this:  April,  2  tons  per  acre; 
May,  2i  tons;  June,  3  tons;  July,  2J  tons; 
August,  2i  tons;  September,  2  tons— a  total 
thus  far  of  14i  tons  per  acre,  with  at  least  two 
more  cuttings,  and  probably  more,  to  hear 
from.  Its  growth  has  been  so  rapid  that  it  is 
now  cut  every  20  days  or  thereabouts.  There 
are  thousands  of  acres  in  that  vicinity  which, 
if  irrigated,  will  yield  just  as  well  as  the  land 
in  question.  This  alfalfa  is  sold  to  sheepmen 
and  others,  and  brings  about  $8  a  ton.  This 
h'gh  price  is  of  course  due  to  the  location  of 
the  field  like  an  oasis  in  the  midst  of  dry  and 
unirrigated  grazing  lands,  and  would  not  ob- 
tain if  the  thousands  of  similar  acres  were  also 
changed  into  alfalfa  fields. 

Fine  Crop  of  Corn. — Bakersfield  Gazette: 
C.  A.  Maul  has  about  80  acres  of  Egyptian  corn 
growing  on  his  Rosedale  place,  and  the  growth 
spenks  volumes  for  our  valley.  The  land  has 
never  been  irrigated.  Last  year  he  raised  an 
excellent  crop  of  Indian  corn  on  it,  and  will 
gather  a  first-class  crop  off  it  this  fall.  The 
ground,  which  some  years  ago  was  remarkable 
only  for  its  extreme  dryness,  has  become  moist 
by  reason  of  seepage  from  the  Calloway  canal, 
and  fruit  trees  or  anything  else  will  grow  there 
with  no  irrigation  whatever. 

An  Almond  Grove  on  the  Weed  Patch. — 
Gazette:  J.  E.  Smith,  the  grandfather  of  the 
Weed  Patch  section,  is  as  enthusiastic  regard- 
ing his  favored  locality  as  ever  before.  He  will 
put  out  a  number  of  peach  pits  this  winter,  and 
plant  for  100,000  almonds.  He  prefers  har  l- 
shell  variety,  Mr,  Smith  informs  us  that  he 
has  an  orange  tree  that  shows  a  growth  of  ten 
feet  and  two  inches  this  year,  and  if  any  one 
can  beat  that,  he  will  have  to  show  the  goods. 

Lassen. 

A  Big  Yield. — Susanville  Advocate:  Last 
year  George  Bantly  cleared  the  sagebrush  from 
some  60  acres  of  his  land,  lying  between  the 
EUedge  and  Newhaus  places  at  Howard  Flat, 
and  below  the  Hutchinson  &  Leavitt  canal. 
He  broke  the  land  up,  plowing  and  harrowing 
it  thoroughly,  and  this  year  put  it  in  wheat. 
From  these  60  acres  of  virgin  sagebrush  soil, 
irrigated  from  the  Hutchinson  &  Leavitt  sys- 
tem, he  has  irrigated  a  crop  of  fine,  heavy 
wheat,  averaging  40  bushels  to  the  acre.  The 
simple  naration  of  these  facts  seems  to  us  to 
indicate  as  clearly  as  may  be  that  the  only 
fertilizing  agencies  our  sagebrush  lands  require, 
to  make  them  yield  more  abundantly  than  the 
lands  of  the  great  wheat  counties  of  the  State, 
are  labor  and  water, 

Los  Angeles. 

The  Cahuenga  Valley, — Colgrove  Cor,  L,  A. 
Express:  The  crops  of  the  season  in  this  valley 
are  pretty  nearly  all  gathered.  Rain  is  now 
needed  to  lay  the  dust  and  to  revive  some  of 
the  drooping  trees,  and  especially  the  orange, 
which  seldom  gets  water  here  except  that  which 
falls  from  the  clouds.  No  water  is  as  yet 
brought  in  this  valley  for  irrigation  purposes. 
Several  schemes  are  talked  about  and  some  are 
very  promising.  The  one  that  proposes  to 
bring  the  water  from  Tejunga  is  believed  to  be 
the  most  practical.  It  is  said  there  is  in  that 
quarter  an  abundance  of  pure  mountain  water, 
ever  running  to  waste,  and  it  is  not  far  to 
bring  it  nor  diSicult  for  it  to  be  brought  to 
supply  all  this  country  to  the  west,  south  and 
southwest  of  Los  Angeles,  comprising  more 
than  100,000  acres  of  the  best  land  in  the  world. 
A  supply  of  irrigation  water  would  be  a  god- 
send to  this  region  of  country,  and  enable  the 
farmers  to  raise  two  or  three  crops  a  year  in- 
stead of  one,  as  at  present.  All  fruits  grow 
abundantly  here,  but  it  is  found  to  be  the 
natural  home  of  the  lemon  It  is  a  fact  not 
generally  known  that  the  lemon  tree  is  much 
less  in  need  of  water  than  the  orange.  Lemons 
of  the  very  best  quality  can  be  grown  here  in 
great  abundance.  The  trees  begin  to  bear  in 
two  or  three  years,  and  from  that  time  on  are 
very  profitable.  This  business  has  spread  much 
during  the  last  two  or  three  years.  Hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  loaos  of  melons  have  been 
taken  to  market,  but  the  ground  is  still  almost 
covered  with  them. 

Great  Fruit  Shipments. — Pomona  Progress: 
Returns  from  the  shipments  of  green  fruits  to 
the  East  from  Pomona  have  been  coming  fast 
for  two  weeks,  and  a  better  lot  of  deciduous- 
fruit  growers  have  never  been  known  here  than 
those  who  have  disposed  of  much  of  their 
crops  in  this  way.  Green-fruit  bhipments  in 
the  new  refrigerator  cars,  and  by  the  late  modes 
of  fast  transit,  are  established  successes.  Next 
year,  when  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago  will 
make  the  greatest  market  ever  known  for  our 
fresh  California  fruits,  Pomona  valley  will  be 
decidedly  "  in  it."  8.  N.  Androus  reports  that 
from  the  Dole  &  Andrews  ranch  there  have 
been  shipped  50  tons  and  204  pounds  of  pears. 
The  net  returns  from  the  fruit  have  been  $62  a 
ton.  The  Phelps  pear  orchard  of  four  acres 
yielded  23  tons  that  were  sent  to  Chicago  in 
the  green-fruit  shipments.    The  pears  sold  for 

I four  and  five  cents  a  pound,  and  the  net  re- 
turns have  been  $1486  for  the  four  acres.  The 
Golden  Cling  peaches  from  I.  E.  Woodward's 


place  were  sent  as  green-fruit  shipments,  and 
netted  the  grower  $7.50  a  tree.  The  trees  are 
seven  years  old.  At  that  rate,  an  sere  of  Golden 
Clings  would  be  worth  $750  per  acre. 

Mendocino. 

Hop  Notes. — Ukiah  Dispatch  and  Democrat: 
The  hop  pickers  have  all  returned  to  town.  A. 
S.  Berryhill  has  left  at  this  office  as  fine  a  sam- 
ple of  hops  as  we  have  ever  seen.  His  entire 
crop  this  year  is  of  splendid  quality.  Zach 
Bartlett  finished  picking  yesterday.  He  in- 
forms us  that  he  has  about  3000  pounds  more 
hops  than  last  year,  and  that  in  quality  they 
are  the  best  he  has  ever  raised.  Thos.  Parsons 
of  Largo  reports  hop-picking  completed  in  that 
vicinity,  with  a  larger  crop  than  last  year.  Mr. 
Parson's  crop  exceeded  last  year's  crop  by  3000 
pounds  of  dried  hops. 

Oranee. 

The  Raisin  Industry. — Orange  Post:  The 
Muscat  vineyards  in  and  about  Orange  have 
produced  a  heavy  yield  of  fine  grapes,  which 
have  fully  matured.  The  process  of  picking 
the  same  is  nearly  or  quite  over,  and  the  grapes 
are  now  lying  upon  the  warm  gravelly  beds 
where  they  are  being  rapidly  transformed  into 
raisins  by  the  simply  process  of  drying  in  the 
sun.  The  weather,  so  far,  has  been  generally 
favorable  for  raisin-curing,  the  thermometer 
indicating  75°  to  85°  in  the  shade  during  the 
warmest  part  of  the  day.  Much  of  the  present 
crop  has  been  grown  upon  vines  but  17  months 
old  from  the  cuttings,  and  at  this  present  time 
the  young  vines  are  looking  strong  and  vigor- 
ous after  perfecting  the  fruit.  To  a  person  not 
accustomed  to  the  productiveness  of  the  soil 
in  this  locality,  which  is  particularly  adapted 
to  the  growing  as  well  as  curing  of  the  raisin 
grape,  the  number  of  pounds  taken  from  the 
vines  in  a  single  season  seems  little  short  of 
marvelous,  and  to  the  older  settler  is  always  a 
source  of  pride  as  well  as  of  a  good  fair  profit. 

Placer. 

Sheep  Notes. — Auburn  Republican:  Large 
numbers  of  sheep  are  being  driven  from  the 
mountains  to  the  valleys  for  the  winter.  A 
band  of  several  thousand  passed  through  Au- 
burn last  Sunday.  Mutton  is  mutton  these 
days,  sheepmen  being  offered  nine  cents  for 
their  sheep  delivered  at  any  station  on  the  line 
of  railroad.  Some  few  of  the  Placer  county 
sheepowners  shear  in  the  mountains,  but  the 
majority  do  not  remove  the  wool  until  they 
have  reached  the  valley.  More  than  a  hundred 
thousand  State  of  Nevada  sheep  were  pastured 
in  the  mountains  of  eastern  Placer  this  season. 
These  sheep  are  sheared  in  the  mountains  and 
continue  to  feed  there  until  the  first  severe 
storm,  when  they  are  shipped  to  Nevada  for 
the  winter. 

San  Bernardino. 

The  Oeangk-Growers.— Redlands  Facts:  A 
statement  was  made  public  last  week  to  the 
effect  that  the  average  net  price  received  for 
seedling  oranges  through  the  Orange-Growers 
Association  last  year  was  $2.19.  This  i«  mis- 
leading and  probably  an  error.  We  have  been 
shown  the  report  of  the  secretary  to  one  of  the 
growers  in  which  the  gross  income  is  given  at 
about  $1.80  per  box.  From  this  there  is  to  be 
deducted  the  cost  of  picking,  packing,  the  six 
per  cent  commission  to  the  packing-house,  and 
about  three  cents  per  box  to  the  manager. 
From  this  report,  it  seems  that  the  average  net 
price  brought  by  seedling  fruit  to  the  growers 
of  Redlands  was  from  $1.05  to  $1.15  per  box. 
The  same  authority  quotes  the  net  price  on 
Navels  at  $3.22  and  Mediterranean  Sweets  and 
other  buds  at  $3.37i  net.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  secretary  to  the 
growers,  these  figures  must  be  scaled  down  by 
about  $1  per  box.  If  the  object  in  publishing 
two  sets  of  figures,  one  for  the  public  and  one 
for  the  grower,  is  to  boom  orchard  land,  it  is  a 
great  mistake,  California  needs  no  doctored 
returns.  The  truth  is  good  enough,  and  at  the 
true  figures  mature  orchards  will  pay  tPn  per 
cent  interest  on  land  at  from  $5000  to  $10,000 
an  acre.  But  we  prefer  to  think  there  is  a  mis- 
take somewhere,  and  that  the  secretary,  in 
making  his  figures  for  publication,  did  not  give 
them  to  the  reporter  as  net,  but  as  the  price 
at  which  some  fruit  had  been  sold,  gross.  This 
is  undoubtedly  true. 

Santa  Clara. 

Fruit  Shipment. — Mercury,  Sept.  22:  Canned 
fruits  lead  in  last  week's  shipment,  the  amount 
being  1,474,385  pounds,  with  green  fruit  a  close 
second.  The  total  of  all  eastern  shipments 
amounts  to  3,788,485  pounds.  The  total  ship- 
ment for  the  corresponding  week  last  year 
amounted  to  2,166.250  pounds,  the  increase  this 
year  being  622,235  pounds.  The  canned-fruit 
shipment  for  the  corresponding  week  last  year 
amounted  to  751,770  pounds,  the  increase  being 
722,015  pounds,  or  over  double  last  year's  ship- 
ment. For  the  same  period  the  green  fruit 
shipment  amounted  to  886,480  pounds,  while 
the  shipment  last  week  amounted  to  1,026,955, 
an  increase  of  140,475  pounds.  In  September, 
1891,  no  prunes  were  shipped  at  all,  A.  C. 
Kuhn  shipped  14  oars  of  dried  fruit  E  ist  last 
week,  and  yesterday  three  cars  started  in  with 
the  new  week.  Prunes,  peaches,  apricots  and 
silver  prunes  were  the  consignments.  The 
shipments  last  year,  as  compared  with  this 
year's  business,  were  all  one  week  behind.  The 
3,000,000-pound  mark  last  year  was  not  reached 
until  September  29lh,  when  3,598,690  pounds 
went  forward,  and  the  banner  week,  when 
5,036,040  pounds  went  forward,  ended  on  Oc 
tober  17,  1891. 

Campbell  Fruit  Notes. — Cor.  Mercury:  Prune- 
gathering  is  about  over.  The  yield  has  fallen 
far  short  of  early  calculations,  but  the  shrink- 
age in  drying  is  the  least  that  has  ever  been 
known,  some  lots  scarcely  losing  the  half  in 
drying.  Some  magnificent  Salway  peaches  are 
being  shipped  through  our  drier.  Mr.  Leigh 
gathered  ten  tons  f  rom  300  trees  at  one  picking, 
and  all  very  fine  peaches. 


Shasta. 

Happy  Valley  Fruit  Notes.— Cor.  Anderson 
News:  The  Happy  Valley  people  are  very  much 
encouraged  over  the  fruit  industry.  Those 
who  have  orchards  bearing  have  realized  a 
handsome  profit  from  their  fruit  sales.  Some 
have  paid  up  all  their  debts  which  they  were 
obliged  to  incur  while  getting  their  trees  in 
bearing,  and  have  money  left,  while  others 
have  paid  part,  with  a  good  hope  of  paying  up 
all  next  year.  Mr.  Sweasey  is  getting  pretty 
well  through  budding.  He  has  75,000  trees  in 
his  nursery  on  Mr.  Robert  Mewes'  ranch.  Pick- 
ing grapes  for  raisins  began  on  the  Alexander 
ranch  this  week. 

Sonoma. 

A  Fine  Farm.— Dixon  Tribune:  Petersen  & 
Timm  have  a  fine  farm  in  Rio  Vista  township. 
About  1000  acres  lay  in  the  reclamation  district 
and  several  hundred  acres  are  outside.  The 
land  is  superior  to  most  of  the  tule  lands  and 
when  it  is  reclaimed  it  will  yield  largely  of  both 
barley  and  wheat.  The  firm  has  spent  much 
money  in  improvements  and  will  soon  have  a 
model  farm.  The  pasturage  on  the  farm  is  ex- 
cellent and  by  an  ingenious  device  Mr.  Timm 
conducts  slough  water  through  his  own  and 
his  neighbors'  farms  in  ditches  which  are  now 
used  solely  for  watering  stock,  but  which  will 
soon  be  used  for  irrigating  alfalfa  for  feed.  The 
firm  has  its  own  landing  on  Linda  slough,  and 
transportation  by  means  of  schooners  is  very 
cheap  and  satisfactory. 

Poor  Pears— The  Result  of  Not  Spraying. 
Santa  Rosa  Democrat:  Speaking  about  Bartlett 
pears,  J.  H.  Hunt  says  at  one  time  Sonoma 
county  raised  as  fine  fruit  of  this  kind  as  could 
be  found  anywhere.  For  the  last  two  years, 
however,  the  fruit  has  been  scabby  and  in  other 
points  inferior  to  the  pears  grown  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  State.  He  attributes  these  de- 
fects to  the  neglect  of  the  farmers  to  properly 
spray  their  trees.  Last  spring  the  warning  note 
was  sounded  by  the  State  Board  of  Horticul- 
tural Commissioners,  when  it  said  that  if  the 
farmers  did  not  spray  their  pear  orchards  for 
the  fungus  there  would  not  be  half  a  crop,  and 
the  quality  of  the  fruit  would  be  greatly  dete- 
riorated. The  advice,  it  seems,  was  neglected 
to  a  large  extent.  Mr.  Hunt  says  his  father 
has  been  making  a  number  of  experiments  in 
his  orchard  near  Sebastopol,  and  the  results  in 
every  case  have  convinced  him  that  careful 
spraying  is  worth  half  the  crop.  Last  year  he 
sprayed  all  but  one  tree  in  his  apple  orchard. 
The  fruit  on  that  single  tree  was  scabby  and 
otherwise  inferior,  while  all  the  other  trees 
were  loaded  with  perfect  and  evenly-matured 
fruit.  This  year  he  took  one  tree  for  experi- 
mental use.  He  covered  up  some  branches  and 
sprayed  the  rest.  On  the  branches  which  were 
not  sprayed  the  fruit  was  scabby.  That  on  the 
sprayed  branches  was  perfect. 

Tokay  Grape  Crop. — Sonoma  Index- Tribune: 
The  Tokay  grape  crop  in  Sonoma  valley  is  al- 
most a  total  failure,  if  we  except  a  few  vine- 
yards. Many  growers  report  one-quarter  of  a 
crop.  The  grapes  were  ruined  by  the  cold 
nights  followed  by  hot  days  during  the  months 
of  July  and  August. 

Sutter. 

Lengthy  Cucumber. — Yuba  City  Farmer:  At 
the  Feather  river  orchard,  below  Yuba  City,  is 
a  curiosity  in  the  way  of  a  vegetable.  This 
spring  a  small  plot  of  ground  was  planted  to 
cucumbers  and  after  the  vegetables  had  begun 
to  form  it  was  noticed  that  a  portion  of  the 
vines  bore  cucumbers  of  great  length,  some 
measuring  at  least  five  feet  and  still  growing. 
They  are  of  the  same  nature  as  an  ordinary 
cucumber,  but  the  remarkable  length  is  sur- 
prising. 

ARIZONA. 

Salt  River  Valley  Raisins  at  the  East. — 
Phoenix  Herald:  Actual  shipments  of  fruit 
speak  louder  than  words,  as  to  the  resources 
and  achievements  of  the  Salt  River  valley.  H. 
W.  Adams'  80-acre  ranch  is  devoted  entirely  to 
Muscat  and  Seedless  Sultana  Raisin  grapes.  Oa 
August  22d  he  made  his  first  shipment  of 
raisins  to  Chicago,  and  has  continued  shipping 
one  carload  per  week  since,  making  55  tons, 
and  he  has  yet  15  to  20  tons  to  ship.  The  first 
carload  was  shipped  from  Phoenix  just  one 
month  before  grape-picking  was  commenced  in 
California.  The  eastern  dealers  write  that  this 
advantage  will  always  give  Arizona  growers 
the  cream  of  the  market,  providing  their  prod- 
uct is  equally  good,  and  they  have  no  fault  to 
find  wiUi  the  raisins  of  Mr.  Adams,  which  are 
sacked.  Of  course  the  raisins  packed  in  layers 
bring  the  next  higher  price,  but  for  similar 
packing  and  curing  the  Salt  River  valley  prod- 
uct takes  the  prize  from  the  coast.  Mr.  Adams 
received  the  top  market  price,  being  li  cents 
higher  than  he  received  last  year.  Arrange- 
ments are  being  made  for  packing  hereafter  in 
the  very  best  manner. 

OREGON. 

The  Hop  Industry.— Dallas  (Polk  Co.)  Tran- 
script: Sept.  17  th  witnessed  the  closing  of  the 
hop  harvest  in  this  section,  and  the  crop  has 
been  saved  in  excellent  shape.  Though  the 
output  has  not  come  up  to  the  expectation  of 
any  of  the  growers,  the  hops  are  all  of  first 
quality  and  will  pass  as  A  1  in  any  market,  if 
the  louse  did  get  in  his  work  in  all  of  the  yards. 
Experienced  growers  say  that  the  crop  will  not 
be  more  than  60  per  cent  of  what  it  usually  is, 
owing  principally  to  late  spraying.  So  far  we 
have  been  able  to  glean  the  following  figures 
regarding  the  yield  in  several  Polk  county 
yards:  Hill  &  Yocum,  16,000  pounds;  Yocum 
&  Grant,  10,000  pounds;  Yocum  &  Mason,  5000 
pounds;  Kirkpatrick  &  Son,  9500;  H.  B.  Plum- 
mer,  8200;  J.  H  Dunlop,  2900;  Siefarth  &  Son, 
8500;  H.  Morrison,  13,280;  Farley  Bros.,  7200; 
Lee  Wann,  14,000;  H.  W.  Clifford,  30,000;  Mr, 
Cutler,  86,000;  Hwrris  <&  Stutsman,  33,000;  Hub- 
bard &  Harri  ^  33,000;  Mason  &  Son,  15,000;  J. 
Rhodes,  5000;  T.  J.  Morrison,  21,000;  J.  P. 
Groves,  17,000. 
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Information 

FOI^ 

Settlers! 


The  members  of  the  Kern  County  Land  Company  have  a  national  reputa- 
tion for  wealth,  business  and  financial  ability.  These  facts  set  the  matter  of 
reliability  at  rest.    The  company's  capital  stock  is  $10,000,000. 

They  have  400,000  acres  of  arable,  irrigable  lands  upon  which  the  sun  shines 
almost  constantly;  and  their  enormous  irrigation  system  renders  them  in- 
dependent of  the  annual  rainfall. 

A  clear  title;  rotation,  variety  and  certainty  of  crops;  easy  terms;  availability 
to  persons  in  moderate  circumstances;  ground  ready  for  the  plow — no  stones 
nor  thistles;  good  society;  schools;  churches,  etc.,  are  a  few  notable  attractions 
of  this  region  of  country. 


K  ern  is  the  largest  county  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  It  has  the  finest 
climate  for  curing  and  drying  fruits,  etc. 

The  400,000-acre  territory  of  the  Kern  County  Land  Company  is  the  pick 
of  the  county. 

I  ts  area  is  5,184,000  acres. 

H  as  the  largest  irrigation  system  in  America. 

The  home  of  the  peach,  French  prune,  pear  and  raisin  grape. 

Planting  and  harvesting  can  be  carried  on  every  month  in  the  year. 

N  0  rocks,  hills  or  stumps  on  the  land. 

A  failure  of  crops  is  unknown  on  irrigated  lands. 

Kern  county  fruits  take  the  first  prize  at  the  State  Fair, 

Land  can  be  made  to  pay  for  itself  in  less  than  three  years. 

(jrows  more  alfalfa  than  any  other  county  in  California. 


For 

Further 

Particulars 

Address 


The  advantages  of  good  soil  and  plenty  of  sun,  which  occur  in  the  Kern 
Valley,  would  have  been  of  little  avail  but  for  the  third  and  all-important 
one  of  an  abundance  of  water  from  never- failing  sources. 

Through  300  miles  of  main  canals,  and  1,100  miles  of  laterals,  the  great  Kern 
river  furnishes  enough  moisture  to  slake  the  thirst  of  the  400,000  acres  al- 
ready referred  to. 

Drought  is  out  of  the  question. 

The  system  has  been  constructed  in  the  most  careful  and  scientific  manner. 
Some  of  the  canals  are  125  feet  wide  and  six  feet  deep. 


Kern  County 
Land  Company. 

S.  W.  FERGUSSON, 
Bakersfleld,       .       -       -  California. 


Here  We  Are  Agaiii,Bigger  Than  Ever. 


SAVE  MONEY 


BY 


Prices  that  are  Flood- 
ing us  with  Orders. 

ALL  OUR  GOODS  GUARANTEED 
FOR  ONE  YEAR. 


CARTS,  from  $14  to  $23. 

ROAD  WAGONS,  from  $39 
to  $58. 

BUGGIES,  from  $69  to  $90. 

SURRIE5,froni$125to$179. 

SPRING  WAGONS,  all  prices. 

HARNESS,  froi  $7  np 


WE  MAKE  iTHEM. 


No.  96.    IJ  Steel  Axle  and  Tire.   Price,  $88.00.   Bjdy  7  ft ,  by  2  ft.  10  in.,  by  9i  in.    Two  Seats. 


WE  SHIP  EVERYWHERE. 


No.  98.   IJ.  Ax'.e  and  Tire.   Tliree  Beats  same  at  96.   Body  8  ft.  4  in.,  by  3  ft.,  by  9  in.    Price,  911 5.00. 


Write  for  Catalogue  Before  Baying 
Elsewhere. 


CALIFORNIA  WAGON  &  CARRIAGE  CO.,  36^  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY, 

 PATENT  OWNERS  OF   

NOBEL'S  DYNAMITE,  NOBEL'S  EXPLOSIVE  GELATINE,  NOBEL^ 
GELATINE-DYNAMITE,  AND  THE  JUDSON  IMPROVED  POWDER. 

Best  BBd  ntroacMt  ExpImItm  la  tlie  World. 


The  only  Reliable  and  Kftidi:iit  Powder  for  Wtamm  aad  Bank  BIbkMbk 
nMDOotb«r.   Am  other*  IMITATB  oar  tilant  Powder,  mo  do  they  Judson,  by 
laferlor  article. 


Kiillroad  CoDtractoro  and  Farmer 
aaarsctortnc 


The  Olant  PowflCT  ()o,  having  built  Black  Powder  Works,  with  all  Iho  ialesl  Improvements,  at  Clipper  Gap,  Placer 
O/nnty,  known  an  THK  fllilPPKB  !»f  H.I.S,  offer  thia  powder  an'l  i{uarant<-c  It  the  boat. 

CAPN  aad  FUME  at  I.oweat  Bates. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY.  30  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


THE  JONES  5-TON  WAGON  SCALE. 

Price  $66,  Delivered  Aoywhers  in  the 
United  States. 

These  Scales  have  STEEL  BEARINGS.  Not  Wood— 

BEAR  THIS  IN  MIND. 
From  25  to  60  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  other 
Scales  of  like  quality.    All  sizes  and  kinds 
of  Scales  always  in  stock. 

Truman , Hooker  &  Co.,  San  Francisco. 


Send  for  Price  Lilts 

OF  GUNS 
And  all  Articles  used 
by  Hunters  and 
Anglers. 


WtwHf'  ■qalr<aeau 


GUNS  SENT  ON 
TRIAL. 

OLD  GUNS  TAKEN 
IN  EXCHANGE. 


CMlVaS,  52b  KEARNY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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J^ATROJ^S  Of  ^USBAJ^DF^Y„ 
The  Secretary's  Column. 

By  A.  T.  DswBY,  Secretary  State  Ottnge  of  Calif oruia. 
MISTAKEN  VIEWS  OF  THE  GRANGE. 

The  following,  written  by  Past  Lecturer  of 
the  State  Grange,  Jeanne  C.  Carr  of  Pasadena, 
for  the  Rural  Press,  long  since,  is  still  of  per- 
tinent interest: 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly  contains  an  arti- 
cle on  "  the  outcome  of  the  Granger  move- 
ment," by  Chas.  W.  Pierson,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  singular  illustrations  of  the  inability 
of  an  outsider  to  understand  what  the  Grange 
is  and  has  been  to  thousands  of  farmers  and 
their  families. 

The  article  is  mischievous  in  its  tone,  but 
more  so  in  its  partial  statements,  and,  possibly, 
not  willful  perversion  of  the  leading  facts  in  the 
history  of  the  movement.  He  sails  into  his 
subject  thus :  "  The  founders  of  the  Grange 
thought  they  were  establishing  an  Order  whose 
aims  were  to  be  social  and  educational.  But 
these  were  soon  overshadowed  by  the  cooper- 
ative and  antimiddleman  features.  This  drew 
more  into  the  Order  than  all  other  consider- 
ations combined,  at  one  time  threatening  to 
transform  our  farming  population  into  a  race 
of  traders,  and  this  was  likewise  the  cause  of 
Grange  decay.  Fighting  middlemen,  unlike 
fighting  railroads,  was  a  legitimate  kind  of  ac- 
tivity, as  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  politics  or 
theology — the  two  subjects  tabooed  by  Granger 
law.  Unfortunately,  the  story  of  Grange  coop- 
eration is  recorded  nowhere  and  thoroughly 
known  to  nobody.  Those  who  know  most  pre- 
serve a  discreet  silence,  mindful  of  questionable 
transactions  and  failures  now  generally  for- 
gotten." 

Speaking  of  cooperative  movements,  he  says, 
further:  '■  It  is  always  easy  to  experiment  with 
other  men's  money.  The  State  Grange  officials 
found  no  difficulty  in  getting,  with  the  Orange 
funds,  into  enterprises  where  disaster  was  inevi- 
table. It  came  in  every  instance.  The  blow 
was  so  overwhelming  that  in  some  States  they 
dropped  at  once  from  the  Order." 

It  seems  that  Prof.  R.  T.  Ely,  in  a  recent 
book  on  "the  labor  movement  in  America," 
has  illustrated  the  work  of  the  Patrons  in  co- 
operation as  worthy  of  all  imitation.  But  our 
author  sighs,  "the  failures!  Has  he  not  heard  of 
the  failures?  Does  he  not  know  that  thou- 
sands of  farmers  were  carried  into  the  move 
ment,  with  no  idea  of  the  nature  or  aims  of  the 
Order  7  Does  he  not  know  that  a  Jersey  City 
Grange  (a  city  Grange  forsooth!)  had  an  army- 
general  for  its  master,  a  stonemason  for  its  sec- 
retary and  the  owner  of  a  grain-elevator  for  its 
chaplain  ?  " 

Mr.  Pierson  is  puzzled  over  the  apparent  re 
suscitation  of  the  moribund  State  Granges  and 
that  the  growth  is  especially  marked  in  New 
England.  "  At  the  session  of  the  National 
Grange  in  1885,  delegates  were  present  from  all 
States  and  Territories  but  eight.  It  is  not  easy 
to  explain  this  growth,  as  there  seems  to  be  no 
great  principle  underlying  it." 

Mr.  Pierson  has  probably  never  read  the 
Grangers'  Magna  Charta,  especially  Art.  Ill  of 
the  declaration  of  purposes.  This  will  enable 
him  to  explain  all  the  paradoxes  of  Grange 
history.  Not  one  of  the  purposes  announced 
in  that  immortal  document  originated  in  the 
Grange.  Some  are  as  old  as  Moses;  as  the  Ser 
mon  on  the  Mount.  The  novelty  lies  in  the 
mode  of  application.  Mr.  Pierson  says  "  there 
was  great  lack  of  discipline  in  the  Order  from 
the  first,  but  no  discipline  could  have  harmo 
nized  such  a  body." 

But  as  if  these  Grangers'  ways  were  altogether 
past  understanding,  our  author  says:  "The 
harmless  pr^  ctice  of  holding  great  fairs  is  gain 
ing  ground.  At  a  recent  one  in  Pennsylvania 
[Williams  Grove  Picnic. — Ed.]  over  50,000 
people  were  present  in  one  day,  and  the  sales 
of  machinery  direct  to  farmers  (no  middle- 
men 1)  ran  up  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars!  Never  were  manufacturers  and 
consumers  brought  into  closer  or  more  friendly 
relations."  So  it  seems  that  the  Grangers  have 
got  some  discipline  at  last,  and  they  must  have 
progressed  considerably  if  as  Mr.  Pierson  ac- 
knowledges, "  the  most  enthusiastic  Grangers 
at  present  are  the  farmers'  wives  and  daugh- 
ters, who  are  attracted  by  the  social  oppor- 
tunities." He  says  they  boast  "  more  of  their 
Grange  buildings  and  "libraries  than  of  their 
business  operations,"  even  when  they  transact 
"  business  to  the  amount  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands," with  their  own  brains  to  the  fore  I 

That  little  handful  of  Grangers  who  met  at 
William  Saunders  home  in  Wasbingion,  Dec. 
4,  1867,  would  have  been  more  than  satisfied 
could  they  have  foreseen  the  results  of  their  or- 
ganization as  il  appears  to  day.  What  is  20 
years  in  the  history  of  a  reform,  of  any  great 
movement  for  the  elevation  of  a  class  or  a 
race  ?  Every  organization  in  it<i  infancy  strikes 
out  blindly,  but  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
herent worth  of  its  underlying  principles  gains 
in  strength. 

Is  it  not  true  that  religion  and  politics  are 
tabooed  in  the  Grange,  though  the  ;parti-an  or 
sectarian  is  required  to  lay  these  burdens  down 
when  he  enters  its  hospitable  doors  7  Mr. 
Pieison  confesses  that  in  healing  the  sectional 
diflerences  between  the  north  and  south,  the 
Grange  .has  deserved  the  thanks  of  the 
country. 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly  has  a  larger 
audience  among  "  thinking  men  and  scholars" 
than  among  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  but  is 
not  a  stranger  in  the  Grange  libraries,  which 
Mr.  Pierson  approves  as  more  profitable  to 
them  than  cooperative  undertakings.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  there  is  more  understanding 
aiHl  Hympathy  with  the  truths  of  social  and 
i-.-.y  ina  science  among  the  laboring  classes 
<•>  I  '  Mttlly  m  their  organizations,  than  is  found 


among  the  more  intellectual  classes  in  consid- 
ering these  truths  in  their  applications.  We  can 
respectfully  assure  Mr.  Pierson  that  to  read 
the  ou 'come  of  the  Grange  movement  he  will 
require  a  larger  telescope  and  clearer  lens, 
when  he  will  no  doubt  recognize  its  true  sig- 
nificance in  the  social  development  of  the 
country.  J.  C.  C. 

THE  STATE  GRANGE. 

Next  Tuesday  the  State  Grange  will  open  its 
20th  annual  session  at  10  a.  m.  in  the  Unitarian 
Church  at  San  Jose.  State  Lecturer  Hufifman 
informs  us  that  the  auditorium  is  handsomely 
carpeted  and  furnished  with  adjustable  chairs, 
and  the  acoustic  qualities  of  the  room  are  ex- 
cellent. We  have  reason  to  expect  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  pleasant  and  profitable  of 
sessions.  San  Jose  Grange  has  taken  great 
pains  to  prepare  for  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of 
all  members  and  visitors.  We  hope  an  effort 
will  be  made  in  every  subordinate  Grange  to 
have  as  large  a  delegation  as  possible  attend, 
feeling  sure  that  Patrons  who  miss  going  to  the 
session  will  suffer  a  real  loss.  We  hope  to  greet 
all  old  and  many  niw  attendants.  The  editor, 
in  the  general  columns  of  this  number,  has 
made  furthor  mention  of  the  meeting  with 
other  matter  of  interest  to  Grangers  and  other 
farmers. 

The  W.  M.  has  called  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee to  meet  at  San  Jose  Monday  next  at 
10  A.  K. 

ALTERNATE  EEPRESKNTATI VKS  ELECTED. 

The  following  have  been  reported  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  State  Grange: 
Millville— Mary  W.  Webb. 
Valley— G.  F.  Loucks,  Mrs.  M.  Hook. 
Temescal— A.  T.  Perkins,  S.  Goodenough. 
San  Jose — Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  P.  McGlincy. 
(Mrs.  S.  A.  Bicknell  was  elected  as  representa- 
tive with  the  Master  who  has  no  wife.) 
Two  Rock — Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  D.  Houx. 
American  River — A.  A.  Harris. 
Tulare — A.  J.  Woods. 

Pescadero — Geo.  A.  Piper  and  Mrs.  A.  M. 
Piper. 

Roseville — J.  F.  Cross  and  Mrs.  S.  J.  Cross. 
Potter  Valley — Fannie  Thomas. 
Danville — Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  O.  Baldwin. 
Santa  Rosa— S.  T.  Coulter. 
Magnolia — Jennie  Elder  and  Lee  Bilderback. 
Stockton — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  T.  Root. 
Dixon — H.  Aylworth  and  Gotefey  Schmeiser. 
Wood  bridge —John  Thompson,  Sister  G.  H. 
C.  Ashley. 

San  Jose. — A  "  Granger  "  writes:  "  We  are 
all  looking  for  a  rousing  good  time  at  the  meet- 
ing, and  hope  the  many  important  questions 
will  be  fully  discussed,  especially  that  of  '  Co- 
operation,' which  has  been  inaugurated  by  Two 
Rock  Grange." 

Beetha  Ingram,  Secretary  of  Tulare  Grange, 
and  her  husband  recently  returned  to  their 
ranch,  several  miles  out  of  town,  after  a  term 
of  residence  in  Tulare. 

Bro.  H.  E.  Hdxley,  of  Neenab,  late  Secre- 
tary of  the  State  Grange  and  Grand  Repre- 
sentative of  the  I.  O.  O.  P.  of  Wisconsin,  visited 
us  on  Monday.  He  was  accompanied  by  two 
other  solid  veteran  representatives  from  Wis- 
consin to  the  Sovereign  Grand  Lodge  of  I.  O. 
O.  F.  at  Portland,  Oregon.  Bro.  Huxley  (who 
is  pretty  good-looking  for  a  Western  Granger) 
reports  the  Order  holding  its  own  fairly  well  in 
Wisconsin.  We  are  always  glad  to  receive  the 
friendly  grip  from  Patrons  across  the  moun- 
tains and  plains,  and  especially  such  an  old 
and  intimate  friend  of  Past  Master  8.  C.  Carr  of 
Wisconsin.  He  reports  Bro.  and  Sister  Carr  in 
good  health  and  as  full  of  Grange  work  and 
talk  as  ever. 

Grain-Bag  Committee.  —  This  committee, 
consisting  of  J.  D.  Hufifman,  D.  A.  Ostrom  and 
C.  P.  Berry,  will  meet  on  Monday  night  next 
to  complete  an  interesting  and  important  re- 
port for  the  consideration  of  the  State  Grange. 

Unfinished  Business. — The  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions  in  relation  to  prop- 
erty rights  of  wives,  and  the  "  Stanford  Land 
Loan  "  resolutions  of  Bennett  Valley  Grange 
will  be  part  of  the  unfinished  business  to  be 
considered  at  the  State  Grange. 

State  Lecturer  Huffman  reports  a  good 
meeting  at  San  Antonia  Grange  at  Jolon  last 
week.  He  also  lectured  a  less  well-attended 
meeting  of  San  Lucas  Grange. 

Annual  Reports  Received. — Reports  from 
the  Master,  Overseer,  Ass't  Steward,  Secretary, 
Pomona  and  Gen.  Deputy  Overhiser  are  among 
the  few  so  far  received  out  of  those  called  for 
from  all  officers  and  Deputies,  according  to  the 
resolution  of  the  State  Grange.  The  Lecturer 
has  deferred  h'S  report  to  hear  further  from 
Sub.  Grange  Lecturers.  The  reports  so  far 
make  a  favorable  showing. 

Still  Coming  In.— D.  Fisher,  W.  M.  of  North 
Butte  Grange,  Sept.  23d,  writes:  "We  con- 
ferred the  third  and  fourth  degrees  on  a  class  of 
11  today." 

G.  P.  Loucks,  of  Valley  Grange,  Sept.  24th. 
says:  "At  our  meeting  to-day  we  admitted 
four  by  card  and  one  by  initiation.  Two  new 
applications.  Having  a  new  start,  we  hope 
to  be  able  to  add  many  more.  We  think  of 
holding  a  special  meeting  to  bring  all  up  to  the 
second  degree  on  Saturday  next." 

All  laws,  rules  and  regulations  for  the  gov- 
ermuent  of  society  should  be  equal  in  their  op- 
erations, so  as  not  to  impose  upon  some  bur- 
dens from  which  others  are  exempt.  When  a 
law  or  rule  is  found  by  parties  to  be  unequal 
in  its  operations,  and  to  oppress  one  class,  or  to 
confer  immunities  upon  some  which  it  denies 
to  others,  it  ought  to  be  repealed  and  a  more 
just  statute  enacted  in  its  stead.  It  needs  no 
aritument  to  show  that  we  have  now  laws  which 
operate  adversely  to  our  agricultural  interests. 
We  do  not  pretend  that  these  laws  were  framed 


and  enacted  with  that  end  in  view,  but  that  is 
the  eflfect  produced  by  their  enactment,  and  the 
result  is  the  same  whether  we  regard  them  as 
the  outcome  of  a  lack  of  information  or  a 
shameful  disregard  of  the  rights  of  the  farmers 
and  landowners  of  the  State,  or  the  product  of 
business  shrewdness.  We  are  not  now  con- 
cerned, particularly,  about  the  way  they  were 
placed  on  the  statute  books;  but  we  are  deeply 
interested  in  their  taking  off.  A  part,  and  the 
larger  part,  of  our  population  is  unduly  bur- 
dened by  these  acts  of  legislation,  and  common 
justice  demands  their  repeal  and  the  enactment 
of  statutory  provisions  which  shall  be  equal  in 
the  distribution  of  public  burdens. — Farmers' 
Friend. 

Party  men — men  who  are  for  party  first  and 
for  principles  and  men  as  it  seems  expedient — 
are  asking  if  it  will  be  possible  to  whip  or  ca- 
jole the  people  within  the  party  lines  as  of  old; 
and  other  men — men  who  believe  in  principles 
and  men  first,  and  the  parties  as  the  instru- 
ments to  get  men  into  office  to  carry  out  prin- 
ciples— are  just  as  anxiously  asking  if  the  peo- 
ple will  be  true  to  their  own  interests  and  their 
own  beliefs. — Farmers'  Friend. 


ComplimeQtary  Samples. 

Persons  recelvlo);  this  paper  marked  are  requested  to 
examine  Its  contents,  terms  of  aubscription,  and  give  It 
ttielr  own  patrona);e,  and  aa  far  as  practicable,  aid  in 
circulating  the  Journal,  and  maliiog  its  value  more 
widely  known  to  others,  and  extending  ita  Influence  In 
the  cause  it  faithfully  serves.  Subscription,  paid  in  ad- 
vance, 6  mos  ,  $1;  10  mos.,  $2;  16  mos.,  $3.  Extra  copies 
mailed  for  10  cents,  if  ordered  soon  enough.  If  already 
a  subscriber,  please  show  the  paper  to  othe  8. 


In  1790  three  patents  were  issued.  One 
hundred  years  later  the  number  was  26,292. 
The  total  number  of  patents  granted  during 
the  100  years  was  453,944,  or  an  average  of 
nearly  13  patents  for  every  day. 

Numerous  experiments  to  determine  the 
best  fiie-resisting  materials  for  the  construc- 
tion of  doors  proved  that  wood  covered  with 
tin  resisted  the  fire  better  than  an  iron  door. 

New  In  Principal.  Beautiful  in  Apitearance. 

Powerful  in  Operation. 

Contains  Covered  In* 
ternal  Gear. 


Trne  Spiral. 

Fan  surface  changes 
from  80°  at  ri  m  where 
speed  is  greatest  to 
45°  at  Inner  end, 
giving  wind  free 
clearance,  avoiding 
bacl<  suction  and 
securing  greatest 
power. 

STEEL  BRACED. 


BUCKEYE  PUMPS. 


FRANK  BROS., 


33  c*3  33  C 


F. 


TONGUELESS. 

SELF-GUIDING. 

NO  POLE  except  on 

.^^the  road, 

NO  SORE 

NECKS. 
One  Plowman 
Instead  of  two, 


lidQimforT 


~THE- 

WONDER 

-ON- 

WHEELS 

Seyen  Acres  a  Day^^^, 

Four  horses  abreast— one  in  the 
furrow,  three  on  the  land, 
^oot  brake  prevents  gang  running  on 
team.  Levers  within  easy  reacE, 


Wheel 
landside, 
Jffo  bottom  or 
tide  friction. 
Weight  of  furrows, 
frame  and  plowman 
carried  on  three  greased  splndlea. 
Draft  reduced  to 

lowest  possible  limit. 


Easier  Drlvlns,  Stralghter  Fur* 
rows,  and  lilghter  Draft 

than  any  Gang  in  America, 
Adjustable  frame— c&a  be  narrowed  or 
widened  at  will,  and  converted  into  a 
single  plow  in  a  few  moments'  time. 
Made  with  Stubble,  Sod  and  Stubble,  and 
rairie  breaker  bottoms.  In  Steel  or  Cbilled 
'etal.     Rightorleft— 10, 12orl4inchcut, 
flS?"'^'  Tices  and  time  for  trial  eiven  on 
nrst  oraersfrom  points  where  we  have  no  Agent* 


ECONOMIST  PLOW  CO.,  South  Bend,  Indiana. 

.Our  booic  -"FUN  ON  THE  FARM"-  «ent  Fre*  to  aU  who  mention  this  p»v«r. 


%  I  000  000.00 


Do  You  Follow 


tst 


The 
Argument? 

5th 


1890 


>88(> 


i865 


1880 


Business  has  in- 
creased from  $3.00  a 
day  in  a  10x12  store 
to  a  half  million  a 
year  In  s  building 
covering  36000  square 
feet  of  floor  surface. 


Plenty  of  reasons 
why,  In  your  favor 
and  ours,  but  life  is 
too  short  to  explain 
them  all  here. 


.•.  1/  you  can  buy 
the  same  high  grade 
goods  elsewhere  at 
our  prices,  go  ahead, 
but  if  not,  help  us 
sell  that  million. 


4th 


6th 


It  Is  maintained  by 
permanent  patronage, 
is  still  growing  and 
we  won't  stop  until 
we  reach  a  millior  a 
year  output. 


Watch  iht  prices 
quoted  the  balance 
of  this  year.  In  our 
advertisements  In  this 
paper.  Will  make  our 
record  on  Ihem. 


Keep  posted,  send 
for  our  daily  price 
list  and  monthly  list 
of  40  pages.  Special 
new  bargains  all  the 
time.   Cash  does  It. 


QMITHQ'  PAQH  CTflDC  4I6-418  Front  street 
OlVII  I  no    LHOn  O  I  Unt    San  Francisco,  Cal.  ^ 


A 

PERFECT 
SUCCESS. 


AND 


Much  Improved  for  1892 


''Keystone"  Corn  Husker 

Fodder 
Gutter. 

Husks  the  corn 
and   cuts  the 
stalks  Into  the 
best  fodder 
known. 

Send  for  our  FREE 
book,  "The  areat  Leal« 
on  the  Farm." 

KEYSTONE  MFG.  CO. 

sterling.  III. 

KANSAS  CITY,      COUNCIL  BLUFFS, 
ST.  LOUIS,      COLUMBUS  O. 
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Jeeds,  Wants,  ttc. 


Sas  Eamoii  Mej  lursery. 

A  Fine  Auoitment  of  Deciduous  Fruit 
and  Nut  Trees,  1 -year-old,  grown  on  New 
Land  Without  Irrigation.  Large  Stock  of 

ALMONDS,  JUNE  BUDDED. 

We  can  euarantee  every  tree  we  have  grown  true  to 
lable  and  free  from  pest, 

We  desire  an  order  from  every  fruit  section  of  the 
State  and  solicit  a  liberal  coirespondence. 

BALDWIN  &  STONE, 

EaavUle.  Contra  Costa  County,     -  Cal. 


OLIVE  TREES. 


ALL  KINDS  OF 


Nursery  Stock 


Send  and  get  book  on  Olive  Culture. 


HOWLAND  Bros., 

Pomona>  Cal. 


The  Earliest  Yellow  Freesione  Known. 

CURL  LEAF  PROOF. 

TWO  WEEKS  EARLIER  THAN  POSTER 
OR  EARLY  CRAWFORD. 

The  Best  Peach  Enowi  for  Early  Ship- 
ment East. 

Reasonable  prices  to  dealers  and  canvassers.  For 
particulars  apply  to 

W.  W  SMITH,  VacsTille, 
A.  T.  FOSTEB,  Dlzon, 
Or,  I.  H.  THOMAS  &  SON,  VIsalla. 


NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

ESTABIISHED  1878. 
 AN  EXCEPriONALLT  FINE  

GENERAL   NURSERY  STOCK 

 FOR  

SEASON  1892-3. 

Warranted  free  from  all  disease,  true  to  name,  and 
home  grown. 

Nurseries  at  Napa,  near  R.  R.  Depot  Residence  of 
proprietor  at  Sausal  Fruit  Farm,  H  miles  north  of  Napa. 

 ADDRESS  

LEONARD  COAfES,   Napa,  Cal. 


100,000  EXTRA  FINE 

BARTLETT  ^AR  TREES. 

Apple.  Pjjar,  PI  am.  Oderrsf,  Peach,  Apricot 
Nectarine,  Quince,  Qrape  Vices 
and  Small  Fruits. 

600,000  FRUIT  TREES! 

Oranse,  Letnon.  Lime,  Olive,  Japan  Persim- 
mon, and  all  kinds  of  Nut-Hearing 
Trees  Shade  and  Ornamental 
Trees,    Shrubs,  Etc 

IMPORTED  F&UIT  TREE  SEEDLINGS 

Ask  f  jr  Prices. 

James  T.  Bogue,  Marysvi'le  Cal 


SANTA  ROSA  NURSERIES 

(Successor  to  Luther  Bdrbane.) 

PEARS,  APPLES,  WALNUTS  AND 
SHADE  TREES  In  Surplus. 

A  BIG  STOCK  OF  FINE 

Prunes,  Cherries,  Olives, 

&  EVERYTHING  EN  NURSERY  LINE. 

UTo  Xx-xrle^tloxx. 

JS"  Ntw  price  list  free  on  application. 


APPI  FTREES 

for  Nurserymen,  dealers,  or  commercial  planters 
in  car  loads  or  box  lots.  ' 
See  our  prices  before  buying.  They  are  very  low 

ROnTGRAFTS 

Apple  Grafts  at  $3.50  per  thousand. 
1  rune  li rafts  (on  Mariana  Stocks)  at  S9  ner  m. 
l»ear  Grafts  at  SS.OO  perm.  f  "4. 

All  first  class  and  best  of  material  used,  fob 

APPLE  SEEDLINGS. 

So  I  griwJed  3-16th.  and  all  up  at  $4,10  per  m  : 
and  Pear  Stocks,  same  grade,  at  !#y.50  perm  f  o  b 
I'ree  of  disease.  We  are  strictly  wholesalers,  and 
ijrow  nothing  but  the  above  stock.  Our  trade  has 
grown  to  immense  proportions  (second  to  none) 
tnrough  the  merits  of  our  goods. 

■■^end  for  samples.    For  full  particulars,  address 
II.C.GRAVES  &  SONS,  L.ee's Summit. Mo. 


BLOOMINGTON  (PH(ENIX)  NURSERY. 

600  ACRES.     13  CREENHOUSES. 

^ri^FF5^  Catalogue 

I     ■   «  mam  m/m  Hailed  Free. 

UPLANTS 

We  offer  a  large  and  fine  stock  of  every  description  of 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Vines, 

Small  Fruits,  Hedge  Plants, 
Fruit  Tree  Seedtings  and 

Forest  Tree  Seedlings^ 
Established  1852. 

Phcnix  Nursery  Cgivipany, 

Bacccuon  to  SIDNEY  TCTTLE  A  CO.,  BLOODllAtiTUN,  ILI. 


O.  F.  LOOP  &  SON.  Pomona  Cal. 

VARIBTIFS  FOB  OIL— Razza,  Oroseata,  BosFallna,  Bellmonte,  OUvastra  Leccino, 
Piengente.  Morineilo,  Uvaria,  Corregiola,  Infrantola,  Kubra,  Atrovialacsa,  True 
Plcboline 

VARIETIES  FOR  PICKLTNO— Resalis,  Qrossaia,  Elspanla,  Santa  Catarina,  Et. 
Agostlno,  Ascolana  (White  Olive  of  Ascoli). 

PKICE,  50  Cts.  Each.  $40  per  100,  $350  par  $1000;  Ascolana,  $1  each, 

Terms  of  sale,  Cash  on  delivery  at  the  railroad  station.  Time  for  traQSplantin?,  January  and  February.  Trees 
offered  for  sale  are  two  years  old,  propagated  from  ioiported  stocks. 


STOCKTON  NURSERIES, 


ESTABLISHED  1853. 


FRUIT  TREES.    FRUIT  TREES. 


AIm  Fine  Stock  of  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Palms,  Roses  and  GarnatiouB. 

PLANTS    IN   GREAT  VARIETY. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

E.  0.  CLOWES,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


ALMOT^D  TREES. 

California  Paper-Shell,  Nonpareil,  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and 

I.  X.  L. 

A  pamphlet  on  AlmonJg  mailed  free  of  chitxe  on  a;  plication.    A  large  supply  of  the  GOLDEN  PEACH  and 
FRENCH  PRUNK.     All  kinds  of  leading  fruit  trees  for  sale.     No  charges  made  for  baling  trees.  Address 


Davi&ville  Nurseries, 


HEADQUARTERS 

—  Full  THE  — 

LINCOLN 

CORELESS 

PEAR. 

THE  LATEST 

and  BEST. 


Send  for  Catalogue. 
J.S.  COLLI  NS  &  Son,  Moo  RESTOWN,  N.J. 


FRUITS. 

401  VARIETIESof 

HIOST  S<»RTSofApi>l<', 

l'(-'acli,Ch(.Try  ,i'(.'ar,l'lurji. 
Quince,  Strawberry,  Ha8p- 
bcrry,  Blackberry,  Orapi', 
Currant,  Gooseberry,  etc. 
AlHf)  (.'hestnuls,  WalniitH, 
'i'rifollate  Orange,  Klcag- 
nus  I.ongipeg  and  ether 
NOVKLTIEH. 

BERRIES. 


HEADQUARTERS 

For  Rare  new  Tropical  fruit 
and  ornamental  plants  and 
trees.  Palms,  Ferns,  Orange 
Trees,  Pineapples,  Bamboos, 
Aquatics,  Etc. 

Plants  sa'ely  shipped  every 
whore.  Send  stamp  for  now 
and  full  catalrgue  which  tells 
all  about  this  subject. 

BKASONEK  BROS 
Oneco,  Fla. 


REGULATE  THE 

STOMACH,  LIVER  AND  BOWELS, 

AND 

PURIFY  THE  BLOOD. 

A  RELIABLE  REMEDY  FOR 

Indtsreetlon,  Btllounnoss,  Headache,  Gonfltl- 

fialion,  OyspepHia,  Chronic  Liver  TroubleH, 
izziiieA8,  Bad  Complexion,  Oyeentery, 
OfTen^tive  ISrcath,  an<i  ell  disorders  of  the 
Stomach,  IJver  and  ISoweU. 

Ripans  Tabules  contain  nothing-  injurious  to 
the  most  delicate  constitution.  Pleasant  to  take, 
safe,  effectual.   Give  immediate  relief. 

Sold  by  druggists.  A  trial  bottle  sent  by  mail 
on  receipt  of  15  cents.  Address 
THE   RIPANS  CHEMICAL  CO. 
IG  SPRUCE  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


GAiE 

BAKER      HAMILTON  s 

SANFRANCISCOmmMENTd 


THB 


WHITE  IS  KING 

OF  ALL 

SeviDg  Hacbines. 

simple  In  Construction,  Light 
Running,  Hoet  Durable  and  Com- 
plete. 

Visitors  always  welcome. 

WHITE  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 

048  H  04fS  MARKF.T  RT..  ».  V. 


(^(-.220  MARK  E  T.ST.  S.r.- 
V_f LEVATOR  12  FRONT  ST.S.F.---«!*^ 


"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Insecticide. 

Sole  Agent?, 

Wo.  R  MARKET  ST.       .       Ran  TiVannlROO. 


LARGEST  STOCK  OP 

SADDLERY  AND  HARNESS 

On  the  Pacific  Coast— AT  LOWEST  PRICES. 

0.  L.  HASKELL,  10  Bush  St., 

8AN  VBANCfSCO. 


ALMOND  HOLLERS  FOR  SALE 

IRVTNOTON.    AT-4i*fKnA    riOTTVTV.  OAl*. 


III  H  U  n    I  Mining,  Ditching,  Pumping, 


U/C|  1 1 

■  ■  t^W^^^'nd  and  steam:  Heating  Boilers,  Ac.  Will 

■  ■  fcinai/  you  to  send  25c.  for  Encyclopedia,  of 

7500  Engrauings.  The  American  Well  Works,  Aurora,IIL 
also,  Chicago,  111.;  Dallas,  Tex.;  Sydney.  N.  S.  W. 


D  Z 


Revolvers, 

"ifles. 
Etc, 


BICYCLES  SIS 

Ail  tiodscfieaper  ibin  else- 
•where.  Before  jou  boj, 
soD'i  -itaiDp  for  cfttilogne  ta 

T^ePowell&CleuentCo. 

ICG  HainSUfCinciusUfO 


1] 


Perfection  of  Principte  Attained  in  Windmills. 


Runs  When  Others  Stand.   NolsalesB.  Pelf- 
OlUng   Bearings.    Beguiatlon  Perfect. 
Two  Turns  of  Wheel  One  LiOng  Stroke. 

NO  JERK. 

I  will  sell  in  places 
where  I  have  no 
agency  one  ortwo 
windmills  at  a 
special  low  rate  to  introduce  them. 

A  special  lot  of  TANK  that  MUST  be 
sold,  made  of  clear,  dry  redwood. 

Hercules,  Improved  Davis  and  San  Joaaain 
Windmills,  Tanks,  Etc, 

Write  for  prices  and  tei-timoulila. 
Special  Babomnb— One  16-H.  P.  Otto  Gag  Engine. 
20- H.  P,  Portable  Steam  Engine. 

WORKS:  Cor.  Main  &  Otter  Streets,  OPFIOK: 
347  Commerce  Street,  STOCKTON,  CAL,. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


Davisville.  Oal. 


CABilllllAmiS! 

THE  Most  Efficient  Wood  Preserver. 

APPLIED  WITH  AN  ORDINARY  BRUSH. 

Protects  All  Kinds  of  Timber,  Above  or  Below  Ground  or  Water, 

from  Rot  and  Decay. 


CARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  00. 

MTJECKE  ft  CO.,  Pacific  Coait  Agents.  319  California  Street,  San  Franoiico,  Cal 
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October  1,  1892 


1^1  R  O  ^ 


GlOOD  ]EiE/rLTH. 


Cholera  Germs. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  San  Francisco 
Microscopical  Society  two  papers  were  read 
on  the  cholera.  The  first  was  by  Henry  E. 
Sanderson,  M.  D.,  on  "The  Spirillum  of 
Asiatic  Cholera,"  and  the  second  by  R.  H. 
Freund,  "  A  Historv  of  the  Cholera  Organ- 
ism." 

Dr.  Sanderson  prefaced  his  paper  by  a 
brief  account  of  the  method  pursued  in  lab- 
oratory work,  with  cultures  of  cholera  and 
other  disease  germs.  He  said  he  had  no 
doubt  most  of  his  hearers  were  already  fa- 
miliar with  the  methods,  but  for  the  benefit 
of  his  lay  hearers  he  exhibited  the  various 
articles  used  and  some  of  the  apparatus. 

In  1829-37  Europe,  he  said,  was  for  the 
first  Kime  attacked  by  a  hitherto  unknown 
Hisease,  which  spread  with  great  rapidity 
jver  the  continent.  It  came  originally  from 
Asia,  from  the  region  of  the  Ganges  delta  in 
India,  hence  the  name  of  "  Asiatic  cholera." 
It  has  since  reappeared  at  varying  intervals 
and  has  done  its  deadly  work,  but  for  many 
years  its  cause  was  but  a  mystic  conjecture. 

In  1883,  as  the  epidemic  again  spread  to 
the  confines  of  Europe  and  threatened  to 
cross  the  borders,  the  German  Government 
sent  a  commission  to  the  infected  regions  to 
investigate  the  disease,  and  especially  to 
search  out  the  causative  factor.  At  the  head 
of  this  commission  was  Dr,  Robert  Koch, 
who  discovered  in  the  discharges  the  germ 
since  known  as  the  comma  bacillus. 

In  bacteriology  there  are  three  forms  of 
vegetable  life;  the  bacillus  or  rod-shaped, 
t^^e  micrococcus  or  berry-shaped  and  the 
vibrio  or  spirillum,  the  spiral-shaped.  The 
cholera  germ  belongs  to  the  vibrio  spirillum 
group.  Some  are  very  slightly  curved, 
others  more  markedly  so.  It  is  one  half  the 
lenfith  of  the  Tubercle  bacillus,  much  thicker 
and  has  rounded  ends.  Some  are  so  much 
curved  as  to  form  almost  a  semicircle  and 
occasionally,  whete  two  or  more  are  joined 
together,  a  spiral  or  letter  S  form  results. 
Where  marked  spirals  occur  it  is  due  to  pe- 
culiar circumstances,  such  as  restrict  the  or- 
dinarily quick  subdivision,  by  means  of 
which  multiplication  occurs. 

The  germ  is  very  active  in  its  movements. 
In  proper  culture  media  and  with  proper 
temperature  they  swim  and  wriggle  around 
he  field  of  vision  like  a  swarm  of  gnats.  At 
one  end  of  each  is  a  whip  like  process  or 
flagellum,  by  means  of  which  this  motion  is 
induced. 

The  question  as  to  the  existence  of  spores 
is  not  yet  definitely  settled.  No  one  has 
ever  been  able  to  prove  their  presence  by 
staining  methods.  Hueppe  claimed  to  have 
seen  spoiuration  taking  place  in  a  hanging 
drop,  but  his  observation  has  not  been  con- 
firmed. In  order  to  prove  the  existence  of 
spores  in  bacteria  it  is  necessary  to  prove 
the  existence  of  forms  with  far  greater  re- 
sistance power  than  that  possessed  by  the 
bacteria  themselves.  No  such  enduring 
forms  have  been  found  in  connection  with 
the  cholera  germs.  On  the  contrary  this 
germ  is  among  the  most  sensitive  micro- 
organisms known.  A  temperature  over  122° 
F.  kills  them  quickly.  They  stand  chemical 
influences  very  poorly,  espf'cially  mineral 
acids.  The  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  gastric 
juice  kills  them,  and  if  the  gelatine  culture 
shows  a  trace  of  acid  the  culture  will  fail. 
Dryness  kills  in  a  short  time,  sometimes  in 
a  few  hours,  while  in  fluids  they  remain  viru- 
lent for  months.  Other  bacteria  easily  over- 
power them,  and  in  putre'ying  fluids  the 
germs  of  putrefaction  are  apt  to  kill  them. 

In  artificial  cultivations,  as  a  rule,  the  free 
entrance  of  atmospheric  air  is  required, 
though  under  some  circumstances  thriving 
without  it.  In  the  intestinal  contents  of  man 
ihey  thrive  without  atmospheric  oxygen,  but 
produce  oxypen  from  the  chemical  changes 
induced  by  themselves.  With  a  temperature 
under  50°  and  over  107°  F.  they  do  not 
flourish. 

The  method  of  infection  of  the  general 
systfm  seems  to  be  somewhat  misunder- 
stood, if  one  judges  from  newspaper  articles 
which  have  lately  appeared  in  this  city.  The 
bacteria  themselves  do  not  get  into  the  blood 
and  the  various  organs  of  the  body,  but  re- 
main confined  to  the  intestinal  contents,  with 
some  invasion  of  the  intestinal  walls  and  oc- 
casionally of  the  intestinal  lymphatic  glands. 
From  the  intestinal  tract  absorptions  of  poi- 
sonous substances  produced  by  the  bacteria 
into  the  system  at  Urge,  absorption  of  the 
"  toxines,"  or  iox  albumens,  and  the  conse- 
quent poisoning,  is  what  gives  the  symptoms 
of  the  disease;  although  the  thickening  of 
the  blood  and  the  terrible  drain  upon  the 
system  from  the  copious  evacuations  does, 
also,  great  injury' 

There  arc  several  other  bacteria  which 
look  under  the  microscope  very  much  like 


the  vibrio  of  cholera,  and  these  were  very 
fully  described  by  Dr.  Sanderson.  He  had 
also  placed  under  microscop-s  for  inspection 
preparations  of  the  cholera  germ  and  these 
allied  forms,  all  of  which  were  closely  ob- 
served by  those  interested  in  the  paper.  He 
gave  a  full  description  of  the  methods  of 
culture  of  these  various  germs,  the  media 
employed  for  the  most  perfect  and  rapid  de- 
velopment of  each,  and  much  valuable  in- 
formation. 


Hot  Water  Fountains.  —  The  "hot 
water  fountains"  which  the  municipal  council 
of  Paris  determined  last  year  to  establish, 
have  made  a  practical  commencement  on 
the  Boulevard  St.  Germain,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Seine,  It  is  an  elegant  circular 
column  provided  with  a  button,  which,  being 
pressed,  after  placing  a  halfpenny  in  the 
slot  causes  about  eight  quartz  of  water  to  be 
almost  instantaneously  heated  by  gas  to  65 
degrees  Reaumer,  and  passed  through  a  tap 
into  the  recipient's  pail  or  can.  When  this 
operation  is  completed  an  inner  weight 
rises  and  the  gas  is  automatically  turned  off. 
The  small  householders  and  shopkeepers  of 
the  neighborhood  are  stated  to  be  availing 
themselves  eagerly  of  this  privilege,  which 
is  eventually  to  be  extended  to  every  quarter 
of  the  city  and  suburbs. 

The  Sellable  Incabator  and  Brooder  Co. 

OfQuincy.  Ill,  has  moved  into  new  quarters  and  ib 
now  one  of  the  largest  exclusive  incubitor  manufaC 
tories  in  the  United  States,  equipped  with  motive 
power  and  new,  improved  machinery  which  adds  to 
its  facilities  (or  turning  out  good  work  rapidly. 

This  firm  furnishes  an  illustrated  cilalogue  that 
contains  a  great  deal  of  information  of  a  practical 
character,  and  its  testimonial  pamphlet  is  a  very 
creditable  feature  as  some  of  its  best  recommenda 
tions  bear  signatures  of  parties  whose  names  could 
not  be  obtained  if  the  merits  of  this  egg-hatcher  did 
not  fully  warrant  it. 


F.  &  B.  Paint  Go. 

In  our  notice  of  State  Fair  premiums  in  last  week's 
issue,  the  awards  grained  to  the  P.  &  B.  Paint  Co 
were  unintentionally  omitted.  It  was  awarded  the 
silver  medal  on  "  Best  Prepared  Paints "  and  a 
diploma  on  "  Bjst  Simples  of  Paint — California 
Manufacture. "  These  are  the  highest  awards 
granted  by  the  State  Agricultural  Society  for  this 
class  of  exhibits. 


Unitarian  Literature 

Sent  tree  by  the  CHANNiNa  Aitxiliakt  of  the  First  Unit*- 
rian  Church,  cor.  Qeary  and  Franklin  Sts  ,  San  Fran 
Cisco.    Address  Urs.  B.  F.  Giddlngs,  as  above. 


IMPORTANT  TO  FARMERS. 

We  have  a  large  sum  of  money  to  loan  at  a  low  rate 
of  interest  on  mortgai^e  on  ranches.  Write  to  us  (or  luU 
particulars.  HOWE,  BANDMANN  &  CO.,  608  California 
St.,  San  Francisco.    Rooms  6  and  7. 


$500,000 

To  LOAR  III  AITT    AHOCNT  AT  THg  VBKT  LOWBST  HARSBT 

rate  of  interest  on  approved  security  in  Farming  Lands 
A.  SCHULLER,  Room  8,  420  CalUornia  Street,  San 
Francisco. 


PARTICULAR  NOTICE  I 

REAL  BARGAINS  IN  PROPERTY. 

*5,500— Choice  20-acre  Fruit  Tract  near  Haywards;  10 
acres  b^^ariug  treea. 

»7,000-Entire  Block  (6  acres)  Pa'o  Alto  Tract,  near 
Stanford  University. 

92.500  -  Eighty  (80)  acres,  Los  Gates,  partly  improved; 
otfer  wanted. 

9 12.000 -Twenty-five  (25)  acres  Belmont,  San  Mateo  Co., 
12  acres  in  fruit. 

»a00   Choice  Lots  (50i300),  Town  of  Belmont. 

91,700  Cho  re  Lot  (40x130),  N.  W.  Cor.  19th  Ave.  and 
E.  17th  Ht ,  Oakland. 

98,500— Four  Lots  in  OIfy  of  Fresno;  exceptionally  well 
located  and  cheap. 

912.000— A  very  desirable  Residence  and  Lot  (140x150), 
19th  Ave.  and  E.  17th  St.,  Oakland. 

These  properties  are  offered  on  the  most  favorable  terms, 
and  they  are  to  be  sold.   Apply  at  once. 

JOHN  F.  BTXBEK, 
No.  42  Marhet  Mtreet,  Nnn  Francisco. 


FOR$19.00 

We  can  send  you  one  of  our 

SPECIALTY  SINGLE  BUGGY 
HARNESS. 

Which  Is  the  result  of  years  of  figuring  to  make  the  best 
harness  ever  known  for  the  money.  It  Is  made  from  oak 
stock,  hand  stitched  and  finished  by  skillful  mechanlos, 
handsome  full  nickel  or  Davis  bard  rubber  trimmings. 

Just  the  Harness  for  an  Blegant  Tornont. 

They  sell  here  for  $36.00,  and  harness  not  as  good  Is 
often  sold  for  935.00  In  retail  shops.  If  harness  Is  not  as 
represented,  money  will  be  refunded. 

Liebold  Harness  Co. 

no  MoAlIIstar  St.,  San  Francisco. 

OoUar  and  Hames.  Instead  of  Breast  OoUar, 
82  OO  extra. 

Please  state  It  you  want  slnglo  strap  Qarnesi,  or  folded 
style  Harness,  with  traces  double  throughout. 


ft.  H.  GRANfii,  Petaluma,  Ual.,  breeder  and  Importer. 
South  Down  Sheep;  alio  Fox  Houndi  from  MlHOurl. 
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ALL  SIZES,  FOR  GAS,  STEAM  AND  WATER. 

 WE  MANUFACTURE  

SHEET  IRON  AND  STEEL  PIPE, 

Alil,  SIZES. 

For  Water  Supply,  Mining,  irrigating  Purposes,  Stock 
Ranches,  Etc. 

Made  In  I.engths  Desired  from  16  to  80  f«et. 


The  Cut  shows  a  Seotlon  of  Three  Joints 

DOUBLE  RIVETED  SHEET  IRON  PIPE. 

In  the  manufacture  of  this  Pipe,  we  use  only  a  high  grade  o  annealed 

Charcoal  Iron  of  great  tensile  strength. 

The  weight  or  thickness  of  metal  used.  Is  graded  according  to  service 
required,  and  pressure  to  which  the  Pipe  will  be  subjected. 


FOB  AI.!.  UNDEROBOUND  PURPOSES,  we  Immerse  the  Pipe 
In  a  bath  containing  a  special  mixture  of  ASPHAIiTUM,  PITCH  and 
petroleum:,  at  a  Temperature  of  800°  Farenhelt.  It  thus 
receives  a  thorough  coating,  both  Inside  and  outside,  rendering  It  impervious 
to  the  alkalies  of  the  earth,  rust,  etc,  and  is  practically  indestructible. 


Black,  Painted  and  Galvanized,  for  Roof  and  Sides  of 

HAY  BARNS,  DRY  HOUSES,  STABLES,  ETO. 


W.W.  MONTAGUE*  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO-SAN  JOSE-LOS  ANGELES. 


WE  WANT-THE  EARTH 


WITH 
THE 


"ORIGINAL  EUREKA  FENCE."; 


THE  ABOVE  CUT  REPRESENTS  A  VINEYARD  AND  ORCHARD  FENCED   EXCLUSIVELY  WITH  THE 

"  ORIGINAL  EUREKA  FENCE." 

TO  THE  CAPITALIST,  SPECULATOR,  VIHEYARDIST,  ORCHARDIST,  STOCK  AND  POULTRY  RAISER 

YOD   CANNOT  APPOBD  TO  BE   WITHOUT  IT. 


IT  IS  STRONG,  DURABLE,  NEAT  AND  CHEAP. 

=  ONE   CENT  ^= 


PER  SQUARE  FOOT  IN  QUANTITIES. 

IT  DEFIES  COMPETITION  IN   EVERY  RESPECT. 

Ut  Remember,  we  are  the  Inventors  and  Sole  Owners  of  the  "  RENTON  "  AUTOMATIC  AND  ADJUSTABLE 
POWER  FENCE  LOOMS,  the  only  machine  which  makes  a  perfect,  straight,  tight  fence. 

Any  size,  style  or  quantity  to  order  at  short  notice.  Send  for  descriptive  and  Illustrated  Circular  and  testi- 
monials to 

CALIFORNIA  FENCE  COMPANY, 


Mention  this  paper. 


670-678  BRANNAN  8TBBBT,  SAN  FRANOIRCO. 


LADIES 

DON'T 


THE  liOOTOH,  X\r lioxx  tlao 

BICURA   HOME  TREATMENT 

will  save  you  Uoney,  Time  and  Suffering.  Send  for  hook  on  Health,  Beauty  and 
Happiness.     BICURA  COMPANT,  220  Sanaome  St..  San  Francisco. 


Second  Edition— Mow  Beady. 


AND  HOW  TO 
GROW  THKM 
By  Prof.  Kdward 
J.  Wickson. 


C/ILli'Olllil/l  ^IllllJ^ 

A  practical,  explicit  and  comprehensive  book  embodying 
the  uiperlcnco  and  methodn  of  hundreds  of  siicceBsfiil 
KTOwera,  and  conHtitiiiluK  a  trustworthy  guide  by  which  the 
inuxpuritmccd  may  .succosKfully  i>r<)duco  t)ie  fruits  for  which 
Caiiforiiin  is  faiuous.  iiUO  paKCS.  Fully  llhistratuil.  Price  $3. 
postpaid.  Bend  for  circular.  DEWEY  PUBLISUINQ  OO 
publishers,  230  Market  Street,  Baa  FraDoIsflo,  Oal. 


Should  consult 
DEWEY 4  CO. 

A  M  E  R I  CAM 


California  Inventors 

AKD  FoBBiON  Patknt  Solici roRH,  for  obtaining  Patents 
and  Caveats.  EstaliUshed  in  1860.  Their  long  experience  as 
journalists  and  largo  practice  as  Patent  attorneys  enables 
ihem  to  offer  Pacific  cfoast  Inventors  far  better  service  than 
they  can  obtain  elsewhere.  Send  for  free  oirctilars  of  Infor' 
matlon..    No  220  Market  yt.,  San  Francisco  Oal. 


r*MMB.M«a.M^  fiuperlorWood 

Engraving  ,is5:.w.a' 


Superior  Wood  and  Metal  Engra* 
lug,  Bleotrotrplnir  and  Btereotyplog 
donf  at  the  omw  o(  this  napar. 


October,  1,  1892. 


f  ACIFie  t^URAb  f  RESS. 
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breeders'  llirectonf 


[  Uses  or  leas  In  this  directory  »t  60o  par  line  p«r  month. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


W.  E.  BORKB,  820  Market  St.,  S.  F.;  Registered 
Bolsteing;  vinnere  of  more  first  prixas,  sweepstakes 
and  gpedal  premlnms  than  any  nerd  on  the  Coast 
Pnre  retiistered  Berkshire  Pigs.    All  strains. 


JBB8BY8— The  best  A  J.  C.  C.  Retdstered  Herd  Is 
owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  8  F.    Animals  for  sale. 


P.  PETERSBN, Sites,  Ck>lusaCo.,  Importer  <( Breeder 
of  regrlstered  ShorUi-vm  Cattle.    Toung  bulls  for  sale. 


JOHN  LiTNOH,  Petaluma,  breeder  of  thoroughbred 
Shorthorns.   Yonng  stock  for  sale. 


-OF  — 


Standard-Bred  Trotting 

YOUNGSTERS 


-AND- 


CLEVELAND  BAY  STALLIONS, 


—  FROM  - 


WILD  FLiOWER  STOCK  FARM,  Fresno  Co. 
A.  Hellbron  &  Bro.,  Props.,  S^c.  Breeders  of  thorough- 
bred straiDB  an  i  Cruiksbiank  Shorthorus;  also  Registered 
Heref  orda;  a  fine  let  of  young  bulls  in  each  herd  tor  sale. 


OHABLBS  E  HUMBERT,  Cloverdale,  CaL,  Im- 
porter and  Breeder  of  Recorded  Holsteln-Friesian 
OatUe.    Catalogues  on  application. 


M-  D.  HO -KINS,  Petaluma,  Breeder  of  Shorthorns.  | 
Dealer  in  fresh  Cows,  Beef  Cattle  and  Sheep. 


Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm, 

(Property  of  John  F  Boyd), 

DANVILLE,  CONTRA  COSTA  CO. , 
SALE  WILL  TAKE  PLACE  AT  OAKLAND  TROTTIHG  PARK 

WEDNESDAY.  OCTOBER  26,1892 

KILLIP  &  CO.,  Auctioneers, 


CATALOGUES  NOW  READY. 


22  MONTGOMERY  ST.,  8,  F 


PBRGHBRON  HORSES.— Pnre  bred  horses  and 
mares,  all  ages,  and  guaranteed  breeders,  for  sale  at 
my  ranch  near  Lakeport,  Lake  Co.,Cal.  New  cata- 
logue oow  ready.    Wm.  B.  Collier. 


J.  H.  WHITB,  LakeviUe,  Boaoma  Co.,  OaL.  breeder 
of  Registered  Bolsteln  Cattle. 


BBi^BDEB    OP  REQISTEBBD 
Cattle.   H.  A.  Mayhew,  Nilee,  Cal. 


JBBSE7 


P.  H.  MUBPHY.  Perkins,  Saa  Co.,  CaL ,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 


PHTBB  8AXB  &  SON,  Lick  House,  Ban  Frandseo, 
CM  Importers  and  Breeders,  tor  psirt  21  years,  o( 
•▼aiy  varietr  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 


WILLIAM  NXLES,  Los  Angeles, CaL  Thoroughbred 
Beglslered  Holstein  and  Jersey  Cattle.   None  better, 


POULTRY. 


DSEB  MOUNT  POULTBY  YARDS,  St  Helena, 
Cal.  8  C.  White  Leghorns,  W.  Holland  Turkeys, 
Ton'ouse  Oeese  and  Pekin  Ducks  and  Ouinea  Pigs. 


OAUFOBNIA  POULTBY  FARM,  Stockton, 
OaL,  send  for  lllostisted  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free, 


JOHN  McFABLlNa,Calistoga,  CaL,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Choice  Poultry.  Send  for  Clrcalar.  Thor 
oaghbred  Berkshire  Pigs. 


B.  Q.  HEAD,  Napa,  Importer  and  Breeder  of  I^d 
and  Water  Fowls.    Send  for  New  Catalogue. 


SHEEP  AND  QOATS. 


O.  H.  D  WINBLLE,  Breeder  of  Shropshire  &  Sbrop 
■falre-Uerlno  cross-bred  ram?,  Fulton,  Sonoma  Co.,Cal, 


F*  BULLABD,  Woodland,  Cal.,  Importer  and  breeder 
•I  Spanish  Merino  Sheep.  Premium  Band  of  the  State, 
Choice  Bucks  and  Ewes  for  Sale. 


Walnut  Grove  Herd  op  Poland  China  Hogs 


MECHAM  &  FRITCH, 

Importers  and  Breeders  of 

Red  Polled  Cattle. 

We  have  about  150  Head  of  Imported 
and  Graded  Stock,  all  Deep  Eed  Color, 

Full  Blood  and  Graded,  of  both  sex<«,  fur  Sttle.  Addrea 
»ll  commuDlcatioos  on  cattle  to 

W,  8.  PBIT80H,  Petaluma. 


JOSEPH  MELVIN, 

Proprietor, 

DAVISVILLE,  CAL. 


BZl.  Xa  Z3  X3 

—  OF  — 

Strictly  Bred 

POLAND  CHINA 
SWINE. 


At  the  head  of  the  herd  stonds  PERFECTION  KING,  No.  7579;  KING  OF  THE  WEST,  No.  8921; 
HOOSIER  BOY  2d,  No.  8923.  Breeding  Sows  as  fine  Individuals  and  as  strictly  bred  as  any  in  the  land; 
also  recorded  in  the  C.  P.  C.  R.  record  with  pedigrees  full  to  standard.  Breeders  for  sale  at  all  times. 
I  have  first-class  Pigs  of  both  sexes  at  reasonable  prices.  Residence  1%  miles  northeast  of  DavisviUe,  Cal. 
Personal  inspection  solicited.   All  inquiries  promptly  answered.  Yours  truly,         JOSEPH  MELVIN. 


Importer  and  Breeder  of  ShroDehlre  Sh»ep. 
They  were  all  Imported  from  England,  or  bred  direct 
om  Imported  Stock. 


BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 
Prize  Herd  of  Southern  California. 

FIVE  FIRST  PREMIUMS  IN  1891. 

PIGS  OF  ALL  AGES  FOR  SALE. 

SESSIONS  Si  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  680.  liOB  Anerelea.  Oal. 


COOPER'S 


One  Oas«  Makes  lOOO  Oalls.  Dip. 


SHEEP  DIP. 


I  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless  Sheep— 
for  22  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep,  without  wrinkles. 
Rams  will  produce  20  to  J5  pounds  of  long  white  wool 
yeariy.  Sheep  of  both  sexes  for  sale. 


J.  B.  HOTT,  Bird's  Landing,  CaL,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Crossbred 
Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.   Rama  for  sale. 


SWiHE. 


J.  p.  ASHLBT.  Linden,  Cal.,  breeder  and  importer 
of  Thoroughbred  Swina.  Small  Yorkshire  Victoria, 
EgMX  and  Poland-China.    Superior  stock,  low  priC  'Bu 


WILiLIAM  NLLBS.Los  Angeles,  Cal  Thoroughbred 
Poland-China  and  Berkshire  nscB.   Cirenlara  free. 


TYLBB   BBAOH,    San   Jose,  Oal.,    breadsi  of 
Ihomichbred  Berkshire  and  Eaaex  Hogs. 


HOLBERT&  CONGER, 

Importers  and  Doslers 
Direct  from  Europe, 

Enellah    Sbtre  Draft, 

Cleveland  Bay 
and    German  Coach 
Stallions. 
199  Eighteenth  St., 
I.CIS  Angeles,  Oallfornla 
Write  for  Catalogue. 


W.  W.  RUSHMORE, 

OAKLAND,        -  OAI. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 
English  Shire,  Olydcadale, 
Percneron  and  Ooach 

Isorse*. 
Shire  and  Coach  Horses  a 
Specialty. 
LOW  PRICES  fc  EASY  TERMS 
Correspondence  Solicited. 

■table,  Broadway  *  SSdSt* 

Oakland,  Oal. 
Addreaa  Box  89. 


PRICE   916  PER  CASE. 


Wool  CoMissioD  MerUs,  and  Agents  for  \k  Sal6  of  all  Mnds  of  Lire  StocL 

807  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO.   P.  O.  BOX  2079. 


LITTLE'S  CHEMICAL  FLUID  NON-POISONOUS 


One  gallon,  mixed  with  60  gallons  of  cold  water,  will  dip  thoroughly  180  sheep,  at  a  cost 
of  ODe  cent  each.  Kaeily  applied;  a  nourisher  of  wool;  a  certain  cure  for  SCAB.  Ll'- 
tle'a  dip  is  put  up  in  rei,  iron  drums  containing  5  English  or  6^  American  rallons,  and 
is  sold  to  the  trade  by  the  English  gallon.  For  th'i  convenience  of  our  many  cu^om- 
ers  it  is  also  put  up  in  one-g»llon  packages,  for  which  we  make  no  extra  charge.  Each 
drum  and  package  bears  the  label  of  "Little's  Dip." 

O-A-TTOlSr,  SZIXjXji  efts  OO., 

Successors  to  Falkner,  Bell  k  Oo.,  Sole  Agents. 
No.  406  CALIFORNL&.  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL. 


MAWS 


BED    BALL  BRAND. 


Genuine  only  with  RED 
BALL  brand. 

Reconuuended  by  Gold- 
smith, Marvin,  Gamble, 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  etc.,  etc. 

It  keeps  Horses  and  Cattle 
healthy.  For  mlloh  oows; 
it  Increases  and  enriohes 
their  milk. 

Sas  Howard  St.,  Saa 
Franelaeo,  Oal. 


Dr.A.B.BUZARD, 

VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

MEMBER  OF  THE  ROTAL  OOLLSOE  OF  VETERIW 
ary  Surgeons,  London,  Ingland.  Late  Veterinary 
Surgeon  In  the  United  States  Army.  Veterinary  Oon- 
trlbotor  to  the  "  Pacific  Rural  Press."  The  diseases  of 
all  Domestic  Animals  treated  on  Sdentlflc  Principles. 
Spedai  attention  given  to  Chronic  Lameness  and  Surgical 
OlMfatlona.  106  BRODERICK  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Oalla  to  lh«  •otutry  promptly  attended  to.  Telephone 


tuam  H.  HAYKH.  TH0HA8  K.  HATEM, 

Votary  Pablto. 

HAVEN  A  HAVEN, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELORS  AT  LAW, 

■a.  SM  OaUforala  Straat, 

•  Bo.  urn.  MAM  rtkmaiMoo,  oal. 


Mann's  Green  Bone  Cutter 

FOR  POULTRY  FOOD. 

Patented  June  16, 1884;  August  ao,  1889.   Canada  Patent,  Jane  12,  1890. 

  t-V 

WE  WARRANT  this  machine  to  cat  Dry  or  Green  Bones,  meat,  gristle  and 
all,  by  Hand  Power,  vrithout  clog  or  difficulty,  or  MONEY  REFUNDED. 

OBBEN  OUT  BUNli:  WILL  DOUBLE  THE  NUMBER  OF  EOOS, 
will  make  them  35  per  cent  more  fertile,  and  increase  the  rigor  of  the  whole  flock. 
COST  OF  FEEDING  MATERIALLY  LESSENED. 

These  Cutters  are  endoraed  by  all  the  leading  California  poultrymen.  Send  for  a 
Catalogue  describing  all  sixes  of  Cutters  and  containing  Taalable  Informatioa  in  relation 
to  feeding  green  out  bones. 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO., 


Address 


H.  MECHAM, 


stony  Point, 

R.  R.  station.  Petaluma.    Sonoma  Oo.,  Cal. 


C0LT8BR0KEN. 

THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

One  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  San 
Leandro,  Alameda  County, 

 HAS  

Every  Facility  for  Breaking  Colts  Properly. 

Bates  Very  Reasonable. 
HOBSBS  BOARDED  AT  ALL  TIMBS. 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

OHiBEBT  TOHPKIMS,  Proprietor, 
P.  O.  Box  148  San  Leandro,  OaU 


PERCHER0N8 


FOR  SALE. 


Having  decided  to  plant  my  place  in  fmlt,  I  ofI<.t  all 
my  pore  P.-rGberoa  stock  for  sale,  keeping  only  enoagb 
for  working  the  place.  Time  will  be  allowed  to  all  re. 
sponsible  purchasers  that  they  may  i  eed,  at  7  per  cent. 
B.  COLLIER, 

L,akeport,  Cal. 


Paolflo  Coast  Amenta. 


PBTALUMA,  CAL. 


APIARIAN  SUPPLIES 

each;  nntented,  tl.OO  each.    L  Hlrei,  SLBOa 

EooTe  aectlona,  |6.00  per  1000.    Dadaot'e  eomb  foondatloa, 
0  and  6faa  onnoil.  4innken,  tl.OO  aaob.  Globe  vella,  tl.V 
•aoh,         WM.  am  AM  *  fhni.  Sas  Mateo,  Old. 


Golden  Ital- 
ian Queeiu. 
-  Teatwl,  93.00 
90  each.    Boot's  V 


DAIII  TDVBJIBM  HeoB  arebetdnnlns 
■    W      1.  I  n  ¥  IWI  B  l«  f  to  stop  laying  and 


conseauently  theprlce  of  efgs  Is  alrancing.  EVery  one 
should  now  feed  Wellington's  ImproTod  Egg  Food  resularbr 
If  they  desire  to  bare  eggs  to  sell  when  tner  reaon  high 


Get  It  of  any  MERCHANT  or  of  Froprletor, 
r.  WELLINGTON,  4SS  Washington  St.,  Sao  Fnndaco. 


MONEYM^aVr^oV 

By  OBlng  the  Pacific  Incubator 
and  BrAoder,  which  will  hatch  any 
kind  of  egga  better  than  a  hen.  Inunt 
versal  use.  Gold  Medal  wherever  ex* 
hlbited.  Thorooghbred  Poaltrj 
sod  Ponltrj  Appliances.  Send 
S  cti.ln  stamps  for  33-page  catalogae, 
with  SO  full-sized  colored  catdof  thor- 
oxighbred  fowls,  to  Paclflo  Incnba- 
tor  Co.,  187  0%5tro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal 


r  tl  IS.  ' 


HALST8D  INGOBATOR 

COMPANY, 
IBIS  MyrUa  •4rMt,  ••klaM  Vmt. 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular. 
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f  AciFie  f^uraid  press. 


October  1, 1892. 


GRANGERS'  BANK 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 
BAN    FRANOISOO,    O  A  L. 
Inoorporftted  April,  18T4. 


Aathorlsed  Capital  91,000,000 

Capital  paid  ap  and  BeaerTe  Fand  800,000 
Dividends  paid  to  Stockholders.. .  780,000 

OFFICERS. 

A.  D.  LOGAN  ,  President 

I.  0.  STEELE  Vice-President 

ALBERT  IfONTPELLIEB  Ckshier  and  Hankgei 

FRANK  MoMULLKN  Secretary 

Oeneral  Bankine.  Deposits  received,  Gold  and  SilveT. 
Bills  of  ExohADge  bouKht  and  sold.  Loans  on  wheat  and 
country  produce  a  apeolalty. 

January  1.  1892  A.  IfONTPELLIER,  Manacer. 


CALIFORNIA  STANDARD  FRUIT  DRIER 


is  me  of  the  most  complete  Inventions  for  drying 
Baislna  and  Pranes  by  steam  in  24  hours — other 
(ruite  less  time.  No  sulphur  or  potash  used.  Retains 
all  syrup,  Juice  and  flavor  in  original  purity.  Capacity, 
dries  from  76  lbs  green  fruit  to  20  tons.  Send  for  circu- 
lars. CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BVAPORATING 
*  U'JT'O  CO.,  847^  S.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


ALAIEDA  STEEL  WIND  HILL. 


10,  13  and  II  ft. 

Cheaper  than  any 
First-Ctass  Mill  in 
the  market. 

ETerjr  Oae 
Guaranteed. 

No  bearings,  no 
springs,  no  wheels 
to  get  out  of  order. 
The  simtlest  mill  In 
the  world. 

Agents  Wanted 

—  ADDRSS8— 


TBUMAN,  HOOIER  k  CO.,  San  Francisco  or  Fresno, 


WIND  MILLS 


O 
O 
D 


if  you  are  handling  Wind 
Mills  you  cannot  afford  to  do 
so  longer  without  having  our 
prices.  If  yon  want  a  Wind 
Mill  for  your  own  use  you  will 
lose  money  if  you  purchase  be- 
fore seeing  our  line. 


ECLIPSE- HUSTLER -BELOIT 

niNO  BILLS  are  the  most  reliable. 


T 
E 
E 
L 


ANGLE  &  TUBULAR  STEEL  TOWERS! 
Fairbanks,  Morse  &COi 

mention  this  pa;M:r.)  CHICAQO.  ILi/ 


PLOWS 

M- BAKER  &  HAMILTON  sAcm 


SPRAY  YOUR  TREES  1 

Wlitewasli  Your  Baros  anil  Fences! 
WAINWRIGHT'S  PUMPS 

Do  Klthar  Hnooesirnlly. 

Catalogue  and  tostlmonUls  sent  by  mall. 
WM.  WAINWKIOHT, 
No    B  Bn*«r  Htr««t.   Ran   Trwnninflo.  Oal 


i**«;irff  Rui 


now  &b(Mit  Callfor- 
0  Mt«t4M4,Hfnd  for  the 

^    ..,  ->    ..tJKAI.  PRKKM, 

thabfldl  Illimtrali/I  unil  LbkiIIiik  KarmInK  and  Horticultural 
Ww-kly  ,1  II..,  Far  W.jht.  Trial,  Wic  for  3  iiiod.  Two  umrle 
^lep.  1      I  ,Laoll»h»(l  mo.  DKWKY  PUBUSUINU  (  O 


THE  BEST 


-IS  THE— 


CHEAPEST. 


DON'T  BUY 

AN 

INPBBIOR 
ARTICLE 

Beciuse  U  U  mo" 
profltuble   to  some 


SQUIRREL  AND  GOPHER  EXTERMINATOR 

IN   1-LB.   AND  5-LB.  CANS. 


ARE  YOU  A 

Hay  Baler  ?    If  so,  do  yon  usa  our  Patent 

CROSS  HEAD!^ 


steel  Wire 


IF  NOT.  WHY  NOT  9 


—  MADE  ONLY  BY  — 


The  Washburn  &  Moen  Mfg.  COi 

San  Francisco  Office  and  Warehouse 
8  and  lo  Pine  Street 


GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION. 

SHIPPING  ^COMMISSION  HOUSE. 

OFFICE,  108  DAVIS  STREET.  SA9  FSAVQSCO.  GAL. 
Wsreboaae  and  Wbarf  at  Port  Oosts. 


CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED. 

Money  advanoea  on  Oraln  In  Store  at  lowest  possible  rates  of  Interest. 
Fall  Oargoee  of  Wbeat  famlabed  Shippers  at  short  notice. 

ALSO  ORDERS  FOR  GRAIN  BAGS,  Agricoltnral  Implementi,  Wagoni.  Grooerlei 
and  MerohandiM  of  every  deMriptlon  solicited. 

Ft.  VAN  EIVEBY.  Manacer.  A.  M.  BBLT,  Assistant  Manaster. 


P.&B  .DRYING  PAPERS. 

(Patented  Feb.  28,  1888.) 

Specially  Preped  for  Drying  Grapes  and  Otlier  Fruits. 

HO  NEED  OF  EXPENSIVE  WOODEN  TRATS.  NO  NEED  OF  TURNING 
FRUIT.    COSTS  MUCH  LESS  THAN  ANY  OTHER  METHOD. 

atop  in  Roils  containing  1000  spare  feet,  or  in  Reams  of  480  Sheets— 24  1  36. 

SAMPLES  AND  CIRCULAB3  FREE 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 

16  BATTERY  ST.,      -      -      SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Comiop  »lerc))aiit3. 


DALTON  BROS., 

Commission  Merchants, 

 Am)  DEALIM  Ol  

CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON  PRODUCE, 

Qreen  and  Dried  Fraita, 
Grain,  Wool,  Hides,  Beans  and  Potatoet. 

Advances  made  on  Oonalgnmenta. 

808  ft  810  Davia  St.,         San  Franoiir  o. 

[P.  0.  Box  lese.] 

4Vt>oiiilKiinienta  Solldtad. 


ALLISON,GRAY&CO. 

SOI.  60S,  606. 607  Si  609  Front  St., 
And  SOO  Waiblngtoa  St,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

GREEN  and  DRIED  FRUITS, 

POUI.TRT,KOa8,OAME,ORAIN,PBODIT(ni 

AND  WOOJL. 


WETMORE  BROS., 

Commission  Merchants. 

GREEN   AND  DRIED  FRUIT,  NUTS, 
PRODUCE,  POULTRY,  EGGS,  ETC. 

CONBIGNUENTS  SOLICITED.    PROMPT  RBTUKN8. 
418.  416  Si  417  Waohlntfton  St., 

(P.  0.  Box  2099.)  BAN  FRANCISCO. 


MOORE.  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN.  FLOUR 


-AND- 


General  Commission  Mercliants, 

810  Oallfomla  St..  S.  F. 
Hembera  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 


t9  Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal  advancea 
made  on  connlgrnments  at  low  rates  of  Interest. 


llSTABUSHIS  1864.1 

6E0RGE  MORROW  «  CO., 

HAY  and  GRAIN 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

89  Clay  Street  and  28  Commercial  Street. 

SAI  FKABCIEOO,  CAJk 
^■SHIPPING  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY. "Si 


BRAY'S  SONS  &  CO., 

Saccessorg  to  Brat  Bkos.  Establiehed  1866. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

Ifembers  S.  F  Produce  and  Hay  Exchange. 
OUR  SPEUIAI.TIBS— Oraio,  Beans  A  H»y. 

Consignments  from  farmers  and  oth.rs  solicited. 
Highest  market  prices.  Prompt  returns.  Correspond, 
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Market  Review. 


San  Franciscj,  Sept.  28,  1892. 
Tbe  cholera  scare  continues  an  unfavorable  factor 
in  the  world's  market  for  about  everything  dealt  in. 
Although  its  influence  is  still  keenly  felt,  yet  the 
edge  is  wes  ring  oS,  for  in  some  branches  signs  are 
multiplying  ot  a  steady  return  of  tbe  normal  condi- 
tion of  afliirs.   Wheat  is  the  first  of  farm  products  to 
show  returnioe  life  and  a  corresponding  appreciation 
in  values.  That  the  wheat  markets  have  been  unduly 
depressed  by  a  strong  moneyed  syndicate  goes  with- 
out saying,  and  the  cholera  scare  has  been  used  for 
all  that  it  is  worth  to  facilitate  the  downward  move- 
ment. The  statistical  position  of  the  cereal,  as  has 
been  repeatedly  stated  in  the  Rural  Press,  Is  in 
favor  of  holders,  and  that  sooner  or  later  the  market 
would  recover  and  much  better  prices  follow.  These 
opinions  were  grounded  on  the  best  obtainable  in 
formation  regarding  the  probable  supply  and  de- 
mand, and  which  are  now  being  verifled.     The  pre 
Uminary  estimates  of  the  world's  crop  of  wheat  made 
by  the  Hungarian  Minister  of  Commerce,  of  a  short- 
age  in  comparison  with  the  crop  in  last  year,  are 
supplemented  by  later  reports,  and,  with  the  correc- 
tions necessitated  by  the  recent  reports  of  the  crop 
prospects  at  home  and  abroad,  make  an  interesting 
comparison  with  last  year.  The  total  American  crop 
is  603,000,000  bushels  this  year,  against  716,000,000 
boshels  last  year,  a  decrease  of  113,000,000.    The  en- 
tire American  crop  this  ye-ir  is  less  than  the  United 
States  crop  last  year.   The  Australian  crop  is  about 
the  same  as  last  year,  while  the  African  crop  is 
about  6.000,000  bushels  less.    The  crop  in  Asia,  in- 
cluding India,  the  Russian  lerritory  of  the  Caucasus, 
Turkey  in  Asia,  etc.,  amounts  to  383  000,000  bushels, 
against  44  ,000,000  bushels  last  year,  a  decrease  rf 
55,000,0  0  bushels.  The  decrease  outside  of  Europe  is 
174,000,000  bushels,  compared  with  a  year  ago.  Of 
the  European  crops,  the  principal  countries  showing 
a  decrease  are  Germany,  25,COO,000  bushels,  and  Italy, 
13,000,000  bushels,  while  France  shows  a  gain  of  77,- 
000,000  bushels  and  Russia  of  26  COO.OOO  bushels.  The 
total  European  crop  is  figured  at  1,250,000,000  bushels, 
against  l,161,iX)0,000  bushels  last  year,  an  increase  of 
89,000,000  bushels,  making  a  net  decrease,  taking  the 
world's  crop  as  a  whole,  of  86,000,000  bushels.  The 
corrected  figures  to  date  indicate  a  crop  of  2,307,000,- 
OOO  bushels,  against  2.392,0  0,000  bushels  in  1891.  Be- 
sides a  shortage  in  wheat,  there  is  a  shortage  in  corn 
and  also  in  staple  root- vegetables. 

Wheat,  the  past  week  under  review,  sold  at  steadily 
advancing  prices  at  home  and  abroad.  The  shortage 
In  the  world's  crop,  combined  with  the  very  low 
price  to  which  the  markets  had  been  sent,  caused 
farmers  to  withdraw  from  the  market  after  selling  a 
BufiBcient  quantity  to  meet  current  moneyed  require- 
ments. Their  withdrawal  left  the  short  interest, 
which  has  been  steadily  increasing,  to  the  tender 
mercy  of  the  bulls,  made  so  by  the  favorable  condi - 
tion  of  affairs.  At  this  writing  it  looks  as  if  still 
higher  ranges  will  obtain  in  the  near  future.  In  our 
market  the  offerings,  which  had  been  quite  light, 
are  now,  with  prospective  better  prices,  almost 
nothing;  and  as  there  is  a  large  engaged  tonnage  in 
port  besides  a  short  interest  In  futures,  to  secure  re- 
quirements. It  looks  very  much  as  if  buyers  will  be 
forced  to  bid  still  higher. 

Barley  has  come  In  quite  freely,  but  with  an  im- 
proved demand  the  market  hardened.  The  exports 
of  the  more  choice  grades  of  brigh ,  barley  continue 
on  an  enlarged  scale.  This  free  exporting  is  in  the 
face  of  the  cholera  scare,  which  has  greatly  reduced 
the  consumption  of  malting  grades  abroad.  The 
general  opinion  is  that  if  the  United  States  escapes  a 
cholera  epidemic,  the  demand  for  brewing  barley 
will  be  quite  active,  owing  to  a  large  shortage  in  the 
central  States  of  the  grades  suitable  for  malting. 
The  consumption  demand  for  feed  barley  has  been 
active,  with  a  steadily  increasing  quantity  fed  out. 
Roll  barley  is  being  more  generally  used  in  this 
State,  and  is  also  more  generally  taken  for  shipping 
to  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Up  north  it  is  said  that 
ground  barley  continues  the  favorite. 

Oats  have  come  in  fairly  free.  The  lower  range  of 
values  and  strengthening  of  the  barley  market  at- 
tracted buyers,  and  as  receipts  lately  show  a  falling 
off,  the  market  has  sold  slightly  higher.  The  crop 
this  year  in  this  State  is  larger  than  it  was  in  1891, 
but  in  both  Oregon  and  Washington  the  crop  is  said 
to  l)e  short.  In  two  of  the  counties  in  western  Oregon, 
which  usually  have  large  crops,  the  yield  will  barely 
meet  local  requirements. 

Corn,  like  wheat,  barley  and  oats,  has  strength- 
ened, but  there  has  been  an  absence  of  life.  The 
hardening  tendency  has  been  brought  about  mire 
through  the  firmness  of  holders  than  by  an  improved 
demand.  The  crop  in  this  State  is  unquestionably 
short,  which,  combined  with  a  very  large  falling  ofif 
in  the  central  States,  causes  farmers  to  be  ofBah  in 
their  ofieiings  at  the  recent  decline. 

Rye  has  been  dull  and  barely  steady.  Receipts  are 
light,  but  the  absence  of  an  export  demand,  except 
at  low  prices,  is  against  sellers. 

Ground  feed  has  met  with  an  exceptionally  good 
demand  the  past  week,  and  although  the  receipts, 
particularly  of  bran,  have  been  heavy,  yet  the 
market  not  only  held  np,  but  scored  a  light  advanc»» 
The  two  comparatively  dry  winters  made  themselves 
felt  this  season  in  a  short  natural  pasture. 

Hay  has  strengthened,  particularly  for  the  more 
choice  grades.  It  now  looks  as  if  the  strong  selling 
pressure  Is  about  over,  and  any  Improvement  in 
tbe  demand  would  be  met  by  higher  prices.  It  is 
claimed  that  large  quantities  are  warehoused;  It  is 
also  said  that  feeders  nave  light  supplies. 

Gilt-edged  butter  has  been  advanced  to  still  higher 
figures.  The  adranM  «  due  to  moderate  receipt* 


and  a  fair  demand.  The  receipts  are  said  to  be 
better  concentrated,  which  admits  of  securing  a 
higher  range  of  values.  All  grades  from  good  down 
are  still  irregular.  The  demand  the  past  week  shows 
an  enlarged  call  for  pickled.  Tbe  receipts  of  the 
latter  are  increasing.  Where  a  dealer  has  been  tak 
ing  two  boxes  of  fresh  butter  he  now  only  takes  one 
which  shows  that  the  consumption  is  running  on 
pickle.  Eastern  creamery  is  on  the  way,  but  until 
the  weather  grows  cooler  the  demand  will  be  light. 
Norton,  Teller  &  Co.  has  one  carload  due,  which  is 
put  up  in  10-pound  packages  lor  family  use.  This, 
we  think,  would  be  a  good  thing  for  California 
creameries  to  follow  for  their  win'er  patronage. 

Cheese  has  hardened  under  a  steady  demand, 
lighter  available  supplies  and  strong  holding.  It 
looks  as  if  still  better  prices  will  obtain  in  the  near 
future. 

Owing  to  high  prices,  the  consumption  of  fresh-laid 
California  has  fallen  o6,  and  with  a  lighter  demand 
the  market  has  been  top  heavy,  which  necessitates; 
at  times,  concessions  to  place  consigcments.  The 
fine  quality  of  Utah  and  several  special  packs  of 
Nebraska,  caiLse  the  trade  to  turn  largely  to  them 
owing  to  their  relative  cheapness. 

Garden  truck  has  been  more  or  less  lifeless,  with 
values  largely  nominal.  Tomatoes,  owing  to  canners 
still  running  on  them,  have  moved  ofT  fairly  free. 
Ihe  market  continues  to  be  controlled  by  the  re- 
ceipts; with  an  enlargement  in  receipts,  prices  go  off, 
only  to  recover  again  when.they  are  lighter. 

Onions  have  been  slow.  The  spasmodic  effort  to 
advance  prices  failed,  owing  to  shippers  holding  off. 

Choice  shipping  potatoes  have  moved  oil'  quite 
freely  without  any  appreciable  advance.  Receipts 
were  heavj.  The  supply  of  wormy,  diseased  and 
otherwise  inferior  potatoes  has  been  in  oversupply. 

The  fresh  fruit  market  has  been  in  an  anomalous 
condition,  with  prices  controlled  more  by  receipts 
than  for  some  time  past.  This  is  due  to  the  demand 
being  largely,  if  not  altogether,  confined  to  the  trade 
and  to  coast  and  near-by  shipping  orders.  Grapes, 
under  moderate  receipt,  strengthened  slightly,  but 
with  heavy  receipts  peaches  sold  lower.  Common 
varieties  of  pears  have  been  a  drug.  Bartlett  pears 
are  coming  in  more  sparingly.  Plums  and  prunes 
have  been  in  moderate  receipt,  but,  with  an  offish 
demand,  the  market  has  favored  buyers.  Apples  are 
a  glut.  The  only  demand  is  for  choice  red,  for  which 
good  prices  are  obtainable.  Melons  have  met  with  a 
good  Inquiry. 

Dried  fruits  have  been  inactive,  which  has  created 
a  weaker  tone.  Buyers  have  only  been  induced  to 
take  hold  with  any  degree  of  freedom  by  securing 
concessions.  The  cholera  scare  at  the  East,  and  also 
abroad,  is  being  used  against  the  market.  The  oSer- 
ings  of  peaches  are  heavier.  We  make  several 
changes  in  quotations. 

Raisins  nave  met  with  a  fair  inquiry.  Buyers  ap- 
pear to  find  more  diflicully  than  was  expected  to 
break  the  market.  Some  short  sellers  will  probably 
have  to  enter  the  market,  so  as  to  secure  raisins  to 
meet  the  sales  made  two  months  ago.  It  looks  as  if 
they  will  be  compelled  to  pay  prices  which  will  net 
a  loss. 

Nuts  are  coming  in  more  freely  and  are  meeting 
with  a  good  demaud  at  fairly  firm  prices. 


o.  o. 

Thursday...  3283d 

Friday  32a3d 

Saturday..  3233d 

MoDday  3283d 

Tue«d!iy  3236d 


Grain  Futures. 

Liverpool. 

The  following  are  the  closing  prices  paid  for  wheat  options 
per  ctl.  for  the  past  week; 

Sept.      Oct.     Nov.     Dec,  Jan 

Thursday  Ballid  Sslljd   isOJA  GsOlid  6s02Jd 

Friday   FsUid   esCOJd   OsOIid   6Rb2icl  6s03id 

Saturday   SslUd   OsOO  d   BaOl  d   6s02  d   6303  d 

iVIoDday  BsOlid   BsOl  d   6s02  d   6s03  d  6sN4Jd 

Tuesday  BsOOSd   6sllHd   6.02Jd   BaOSid  6s04id 

The  following  are  the  prices  for  California  cargoes  for  otf 
coast,  nearly  due  and  prompt  shipments  for  < he  past  week: 

Market 
P.  S.     N.  D.  for  F,  S. 

3is61    32s3d       Steadily  held. 
323ed    32s3d        Firmly  held. 
3236d    32s3d  Steady. 
32s6d    3233d  Steadier. 
3330d    3286d  Improving. 
To-day  s  cablegram  Is  as  follows: 
Liverpool,  Sept,  28. —Wheat— Less  disposition  to  buy' 
California  spot  lots,  6b  5d;  off  coast,  323  6d;  just  shipped,  33: 
nearly  due,  328  6d;  cargoes  off  coast,  firm;  on  passage,  firm 
but  not  activt-;  Mark  Lane  wheat  steadier;  French  country 
markets,  steady. 

San  Francisco. 

WHEAT. 

Seller  Buyer  Buyer  Buyer 
'a2.     Sept.     Oct.      Dec  Miy 

Thursday,  high  at   1335 

lowest   133» 

Friday,  highest   129      128J      ....  131} 

"     lowest   129      12ii      ....      133|       .  .. 

Saturday,  highest..   134|  139 

lowest   134i      138  J 

Monday,  highest   1361  141 

"      lowest   135|  14Ci 

Tuesday,  highest   ISIf    ISUf  143J 

lowest   130    135S  139| 

The  following  are  to-d»v'«  recorded  sales  on  Call: 
Morning  Informal,  -  Wheat,  Buyer  December,  500  tons, 
fl.35|;  400,  ^'1,35^,  Buyer  .Ja  uary,  400  tons,  $1.36i  per  ctl, 
Regular  Session  — Buyer  DecemOer.  SCO  tons,  $l,35J;  100, 
il.ZH.  Seller  1892,  100  tons,  $1,29S  p  r  ctl.  Afternoon.— 
Buyer  December.  1700  tons,  $1.3li;  200,  .$1,345  Per  ctl. 
BARLEY. 

Seller  Buyer  Buyer  Buyer 
'92.      Sept.     Oct,  Dec 

  ...        83|  883 

835  871 


8H 
8-} 


Thursday,  highest  

"  lowest  

Friday,  highest   83i 

"     lowest   83 

Saturday,  highest  

"  lowest  

Monday,  highest   85 

'*      lowest   8  J 

Tuesday,  highe»t  

"  lowest  

The  following  are  to-day's  recorded  sales  on  Call 
Regular  Session     Buyer  Oecember.  100  tons,  91c;  100, 
90Jc;  100,  9;  to;  50P,  9(lc;  100,  89Jc.    January,  100  tons,  9  ic; 
40u,  90!o. 

Eastern  Markets. 

The  following  shows  the  closing  prices  of  wheat  for  the 
PMt  week  at 

New  York. 

Day,  Sept. 

Thursday  

Friday   1311 

Saturday   13  I 

Monday   ..  133 

Tues<Iay   133 

The  following  Is  to-day's  telegram; 
Nkw  Youk,  Sept.  28. -Wheat,  792c  for  October,  82Jc  for 
December  and  88i  for  May. 


(ict 
13U 
I32i 


Nov, 
I34i 
135 


132 i  135 
133S  13} 
I3Ji  136 


Dec, 
137 
H74 
13:j 
13"} 
1384 


May. 
147 
147 
147} 
H8i 
148 


Chicago. 

Day.  Sept, 

Thursday   I2Ji 

Friday   124 

Saturday  

Monday   I24J 

Tuesday   1234 

The  following  is  to  day's  telegram: 

Chioaoo,  Sept,  10,— Wheat,  74c  for  Octobfr  762c  for  Dc 
cember  and  81ic  for  May. 


Oct. 
I23J 
12.i 
1V33 
121] 
121 


Dec. 

im 

wl 

12  3 
128i 
128) 


May 
137 
13U 
130 


Markets  by  Telegrapli. 

Canned  and  Dried  Fruit. 

New  York,  Sept.  25.— It  has  been  a  dull,  uninter- 
esting week  in  canned  and  dried  fruits.  Operators 
are  not  in  force.  Many  have  prolonged  their  vaca- 
tion in  consequence  of  threatened  sickness  in  the 
city,  and  others  seem  disposed  to  avpait  some  actual 
marketing  of  coast  goods,  especially  such  as  will 
have  foreign  competition,  before  committing  them- 
selves to  prices.  Canned  fruits  are  nominally  as 
high  as  before.  Dried  peaches  show  light  sales  at 
l'2}4@l6c  spot.  Large-sized  prunes  are  easier.  Sales, 
two  carloads  of  fifties  at  lOMo  and  forties  at  11c  free 
on  board.  It  would  be  difficult  to  duplicate  thesf 
rates  at  the  close  Raisins  are  without  new  com- 
ment. Three  carloads  of  new  were  taken  at  81.0.5 
for  layers,  5c;  for  three-crown  bags  and  4c  for  two- 
crown.  These  are  for  mixing  with  our  old  to  fill 
numerous  western  orders.  There  is  more  or  less  of 
a  hitch  in  the  apricot  trade,  owing  to  the  rejections 
that  have  occurred.  Perfect  lots  are  stiff  and  salable 
at  15@18c. 

Eastern  Wool  Markets 

New  York,  Sept.  23.— Bradstreet's  says:  Manufac- 
turers are  taking  considerable  wool,  but  it  is  mostly 
of  two  or  three  grades.  Territories  are  selling  f  reely 
at  a  decline.  Buying  is  mostly  of  fine  mediura 
wools,  which  are  in  large  supply.  Fine  Territories 
are  quiet  and  hard  to  move.  Fleeces  are  still  in 
strong  demand  and  firm.  Stocks  are  rather  light. 
There  is  a  fair  demand  for  Texas  wools,  but  the  sup- 
ply of  spring  wools  is  small,  add  fall  wools  have  not 
as  yet  come  forward  Some  large  sales  are  reported 
of  California  wool.  In  pulled  wools  there  is  very 
little  doing.  Sales  are  mostly  of  B  supers.  Australian 
wools  are  quiet  and  firm.  Very  little  interest  is  be- 
ing taken  in  the  London  sales  bPcause  there  is  very 
Utile  wool  offering  which  is  suitable  for  this  coun- 
try. American  buyers  have  secured  only  small  lots 
Prices  are  held  fiim  in  choice  wools,  but  low-grades 
are  weak  end  off  in  price.  Carpet  wools  are  in  strong 
demand,  and  are  selling  quite  freely.  Prices  are  very 
firm,  and  the  tendency  Is  toward  an  advance  Im- 
porters are  experiencing  considerable  difficulty  in 
obtaining  their  wool. 

New  York,  Sept.  26.— A  heavy  outgo  of  Territorial 
and  unwashed  wool  is  again  noted.  It  is  quite  evi- 
dent that  numbers  of  holders  have  modified  their 
earlier  views  ot  value  for  these  grades  from  the  ranges 
of  prices  that  have  luled  in  tbe  past  fortnight.  This, 
however,  does  not  indicate  that  a  quotable  decline 
has  occurred.  It  is  because  more  lots  that  had  to 
sell  as  they  run  have  been  put  on  the  market  straight. 
Choice  collections  are  no  lower,  nor  do  they  show  a 
weakness  btyond  the  fact  that  they  will  be  kept  on 
a  parity  with  other  and  higher  styles.  Certainly,  the 
general  offerings  remain  liberal.  All  foreign  wools 
are  active.  There  is  considerable  buying  ahead  and 
supplies  are  ligtit,  with  a  tendency  to  advance.  The 
effect  of  the  cholera  scare  is  being  felt  in  a  marked 
degree.  All  steamers  are  closely  watched  and  no 
wool  is  allowed  to  land  without  a  certificate  from  the 
local  health  authorities,  and  it  is  understood  that 
orders  have  been  given  to  disinfect  every  package  of 
imnorted  wool,  regardless  of  shipping  points.  Sev- 
eral good  blocks  of  California  sold  this  week  at  New 
York.  The  tales  here  were  826,000  pounds  of  do- 
mestic and  3C0,000  pounds  of  foreign,  chiefly  Monte- 
video. 

Boston  sold  2,864,800  pounds  of  domestic  and  614,000 
foreign.  Philadelphia  says  neavy  general  supplies, 
especially  of  Territory,  give  buyers  an  independent 
feeling.  Ihere  is  a  mixed  volume  of  business  at  that 
city. 

Miscellaneous. 

New  York,  Sept.  26.— Honey  is  firm.  There  is 
room  here  for  all  the  coast  can  spare. 

Lima  Beans— Quiet  at  $2@2  05. 

Hops— Dealings  continue  light.  Two  carloads  new 
California  were  offered  at  20@22e,  but  were  not  taken 
There  is  a  fair  showing  of  contract  trade  with  brewers 
at  18@20c  for  State,  the  lower  price  for  interior  busi- 
ness. 

Foreign  Grain  Review. 

London,  Sept.  26.— The  Mark  Lane  Exprets  in  its 
weekly  review  of  the  British  grain  trade  says:  De- 
liveries of  English  new  wheat  are  increasing  and 
held  at  20s  a  quarter,  nillers  expect  to  find  200,000 
quarters  salable  weekly  at  30s  level.  Foreign  wheats 
.re  rather  better  and  California  steadier.  Cargoes  of 
American  red  winter  quoted  at  26s  7d.  American 
Hour  averages  20s;  the  highest,  26s.  Barley  and  oats 
higher.  Amei lean  corn,  23s.  To-day's  wheats  were 
firmer,  though  new  was  in  less  favor.  Flat  and 
round  corn  was  3d  cheaper.  Flour  dull.  Malting 
barley  firm. 

General  Remarks  and  Statistics. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  of  produce  from  all  sources  at  this  port  for  7 
days  ending  Sept.  27,  '92,  were  as  follows : 

Flour,  qr,sks   99,125|Bran,        sks    17,537 

Wheat,  ctls  375,424  Buckwheat 


Barley, 

Rye,   

Oats,      "    10,200 

Corn,      "    2,526 

Butter,  "    1,196 

do  bxs    551 

do  hbla    156 

do  k  gs    38 

do  tubs    21 

do  i  bis    50 

tCheese,  ctls   825 

do    bxs   112 

ggs,    doz   18,2:0 

do      "  Eastern          94  500 

Beans,  sks   12,748 

Potatoes,  sks   31,5  .9 

Onions,      "    6,459 


97,327  MiddUngs 
1,362  Chicory,  bbU 


ton 


Hop', 
Wool, 
Hay, 
Straw, 

Wine,  gala   

Brandy,  "   

Raisins,  bxs   

Honey,  cs   

Peanuts, sks   

Walnuts  *'   

Almonds "   

Mustard  "   

Flax  "   

Popcorn  "   

Broom  com,  bbls. 


.  2,6(7 
60 
456 
.  2,810 
.  2,572 
SO 

.209,400 
,  1,746 
500 
.  291 
.  277 
14 
84 

.  7,480 


•Overt' d,  150  ctls.    f  Overland, 


ctls. 


Exports  by  Sea  from  San  Francisco 
from  July  1  to  Sept.  22. 

1892-93  1891-92 

Wheat,  ctls  2,465,336  5,02-<,7:6 

Flour,  bbls  ■     ....    275,220  270,iie6 

Barley,  ctls   53,S3J7  293,543 

Tonnage  Movement. 

From  reliable  advices  up  to  Sept.  23,  the  following  lum- 
mary  tonnage  movement  is  compiled: 

On  the  way— >  /—In  port—. 

1892.          1891.  1892.  1891. 

San  Frandsoo  285,620      430,015  •156.613  80,28 

.San  Diego                  l'^038       2.5,108  7,977   

San  Pedro                   5  825         3,471  ....  ^ 

Oregon                       5'.683       68,407  40,181  ^13,(67 

Puget  Sound   28,858 


38,730 


Totals  381,024      566,331         214.844  93,347 

•Engaged  for  wheat,  1892,  31,512  1891,  69,013. 

Cereals. 

On  September  1  the  stocks  of  wheat  in  Continental 
ports  were  6.602,000  against  9,754,000  bushels  for  the 
corre' ponding  time  last  year, 

'The  Liverpool  Corn  Trade  A'eic$  reports  that  during 


the  past  year  the  Imports  of  wheat  of  the  principal 
importing  countries  amounted  to  438,4'J0,OO0  bushels, 
of  which  the  United  Kingdom  Imported  178  000  00  ) 
bushels,  France  26,000,WJ0  bu8hel8,Uermany  52  COO,'//) 
bushels  and  Italy  and  Holland  1.5,WJO,OCO  bushels 
each,  with  the  balance  scattering. 

1  he  weekly  crop  bulletin  of  IlllnolH  states  that  the 
yield  of  rye  is  the  smallest  average  per  acre  for  the 
last  a:!  years,  with  the  single  exception  of  1878  The 
average  yield  is  only  14  bushels. 

The  exports  of  wheat  and  flour  from  the  United 
States  from  July  1  U)  September  15  have  been  In 
round  numbers  39,00o,00<j  buhhels.  against  60  00*;  000 
last  year.  This  is  a  decrease  of  11,100,000  bushels, 
while  interior  arrivals  have  gained  9,0(xi,ooo  bushels, 
making  a  total  increase  in  American  supply  com- 
pared with  last  year,  of  20,000,000  bushels. 

The  London  Titium,  In  ltn  monthly  report  of  the 
condition  of  wheat  in  the  United  Klngdc^m,  shows  a 
det  rioratlon  in  the  condition  of  wheat  of  b}4  i  oiots 
and  of  5.9  points  In  beans,  whereas  barley  has  gained 
1  per  cent,  oats  1.4  and  potatoes  1.;;  per  cent.  Com- 
pared with  last  year,  the  condition  of  whoat  is  6  I 
per  cent  worse,  barley  9  1  belter  and  oau  5  per  cent 
better. 

In  the  cereal  year  just  ended  the  imports  of  wheat 
into  the  Untied  Kingdom  were  2:i, 348,787  quarters  of 
480  rounds.  Of  this  amount  the  Atlantic  ports  sup- 
plied 11,511,000  quarters,  against  5,17«.oijO  the  previous 
year.  Pacific  coast  suppiies  fchowed  little  change 
The  increase  in  the  amount  supplied  by  Canada  was 
nearly  400,000  quarters,  while  India  supplied  1  100,000 
quarters  more.  On  the  otner  hand,  Russia  supplied 
2,300,000  quarters  less,  Germany  aoout  500  000  quar- 
ters less  and  the  Danube  abou'  700  000  less  The  sup- 
ply from  Chile  was  about  :j75,000  more  than  last  year. 

The  output  of  Hour  at  Minneaoolis  for  the  crop  year 
just  ended,  September  1,  was  9  491,480  barrels,  against 
8,441,998  barrels  the  previous  year  and  7,07:1,015  bar- 
rels two  years  ago.  The  proiuclion  in  1888-89  was 
5,740,8.30  barrels,  showing  a  uetgain  of  nearly  4,000,000 
barrels  since  the  close  of  that  season. 

Wheat  to-day  was  lower  on  Call  for  futures,  but  in 
the  sample  market  there  was  no  change  to  report. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  bears  think  that  by  shading 
futures,  farmers  will  be  frightened  into  selling  the 
actual  grain.   Offerings  were  quite  light. 

The  Produce  Exchange  has  published  a  neat  pam- 
phlet showing  how  farmers  can  operate  on  Call.  The 
pamphlet,  which  is  sent  free  ou  application,  illus- 
trates bow  dealing  in  futures  is  do  e.  This  1<  the 
first  time  the  Exchange  has  had  sufficient  public 
spirit  t  1  publish  such  information  for  the  benefit  of 
outsiders. 

Birley  was  fairly  steady  to-day  for  feed  and  strong 
for  brewing  grades.  The  shipping  and  home  demand 
for  the  latter  is  quite  ac  ive.  Holders  appear  to  be 
firme-. 

Oats  were  fairly  steady.  The  low  prices  are  re- 
stricting receipts,  and  as  the  latter  decrease,  buyers 
appear  moie  anxious. 

Both  corn  and  rye  were  unchanged.  Remarks  in 
the  '  Market  Review"  cover  to-day's  report  of  the 
market 

New  York  mail  advices  report  that  the  wheat 
coming  in  from  the  central  States  is  generally  poor. 
Dairy  Produce. 

The  most  ot  dealerj  claim  that  at  top  prices  gilt- 
edged  butter  is  top  heavy.  We  quote  32>$c  as  an  in- 
side figure.  The  warm  weather  the  pati  three  days 
is  in  favor  of  firm  butter. 

Cheese  was  strong  to  day  with  a  fair  local  trade  and 
shipping  call  reported. 

Eggs  are  weaker.  To  place  consignments,  conces- 
sions were  necessary.  The  warm  weather  is  against 
the  market. 

Feedstuff, 

The  market  was  a  shade  easier  to-day  for  millstuff, 
but  so  far  as  we  were  able  to  learn,  theie  were  no 
concessions  from  former  asking  prices.  Roll  and 
ground  barley  had  a  fair  inquiry  to  day. 

Choice  grades  of  hay  are  said  to  be  scarce,  and  a 
slight  advance  is  obtainable  on  outside  qaotations. 
Fruit. 

St.  Helena  (Napa  Co.)  Star,  Sept.  24:  A  gentleman 
in  Napa  valley  has  received  a  letter  from  a  friend  in 
Santa  Clara,  staling  that  he  knows  of  spot  cash  offers 
ot  S13  and  that  many  people  will  not  sell  for  less  than 
S15  per  ton  for  grapes.  He  states  furthermore  that  a 
wine-maker  ofi'eis  $12.50  on  three  and  six  months 
time,  and  he  d  jes  not  think  he  can  get  any  at  that 
rate.  Grapes  in  Napa  valiey  are  bringing  315,  and 
soon  wine-making  will  be  in  full  blast.  Dowdell  & 
Son  have  leased  the  large  Bourn  cellar.  The  firm 
has  purchased  all  of  W.  B,  Bourn's  grapes  at  $14  per 
ton.  The  price  of  grapes  has  now  oeen  placed  at  Slo 
per  ton,  which  all  concede  to  be  a  fair  price.  Mr. 
John  Thomann  authorizes  us  to  state  that  be  will 
pay  $18  per  ton  for  good  mountain  grapes  and  816  per 
ton  for  good  valley  grapes. 

The  market  for  fresh  fruit  to-day  was  slow  for 
peaches  and  common  pears.  Wine  grapes  were  offer- 
ing more  freely,  but  holders  were  not  giving  conces- 
sions, so  far  as  we  know.  Table  grapes  were  fairly 
steady. 

lu  dried  fruits  there  was  nothing  new  to  reporl. 
Buyers  are  offish.   They  are  looking  for  lower  prices. 
Live  Stock. 

Bullocks  and  mutton  sheep  have  held  to  fiirly 
steady  prices.   The  ofl'jrings  are  not  heavy,  while 
the  demand  is  improving.   Hogs  are  selliug  at  lower 
figures,  under  freer  offerings  and  offish  buyers. 
Vegetables. 

The  market  lor  garden  stuff  was  slow  to-day,  but 
we  were  not  able  to  hear  of  any  change  in  quotations 
from  prices  ruling  the  past  two  days 

Onions  were  barely  steady.  The  shipping  demand 
appears  to  be  offish,  but  a  better  inquiry  is  expected 
later  on.  There  was  a  fair  home  and  shipping  de- 
mand. Receipts  were  fair.  All  choice  good-keepers 
were  readily  placed. 

Miscellaneous. 

Poultry  has  ruled  fairly  firm  for  good-sized,  well- 
conditioned  hens,  roosters  and  young  poi>ltry,  but 
scrubby  stork  has  been,  as  is  usually  the  case,  hard 
to  sell.  Ducks  have  been  fairly  steady.  Turkeys 
have  sold  lower,  but  geese  have  sold  higher. 

Hogs  are  firmer.  The  crop  on  this  coast  is  fully 
25  per  cent  short  of  the  yield  in  last  year.  At  the 
£a&t  it  is  light,  but  in  £uro|.e  It  is  about  the  same. 
The  cholera  scare  is  said  to  be  against  the  market 
abroad,  owing  to  less  beer  t)eing  consumed. 

Wool  is  strong  for  better  grades.  The  market 
shows  signs  of  having  touched  bottom.  The  coarser 
grades  are  in  better  demand. 

Honey  is  scarce  and  wanted  at  the  higher  quota- 
tions.  The  crop  at  the  East  is  light. 

Beans  are  fairly  steady.  The  undertone  appears 
to  be  strong. 

Live  Stock. 


BEEF. 

itell  fed.  5  @- 

Grras*  fed,  extra  5  @  — 

First  quality   ii@  - 

leoond  quality   4  @  — 

Third  quality  3  @- 

Bulls  and  thin  Oows...2  (g— 
VEAL. 

Range,  heavy  4J@— 

Do  light  6i9- 

Dairy  6s  4 — 


MTJTTON. 

Wethers   6^9— 

Ewe»   6  @— 

Do  Spring   7i  ^ — 

HOOS. 

Light,  9  lb.  cents         5  @  — 

Medium   ii'^ — 

Heavy  

Soft  4  @- 

Feeders  Sj  it- 
stock  Hoe*.   3J@— 


Wine. 

Red  and  White  Wiue  from  bay  counties,  vint- 
age of  1891,  per  ^al.  in  cellar  lots   12  @  20 


Continued  on  next  page. 
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General  Produce. 


Extra  choice  in  good  packikges  fetch  an  kdvance  on  lop 
aaocatiouB,  while  very  poor  grade»_8ell  leas  thao  the  lower 
q  lolatione. 


BEAJIS  AND  PEAS. 

Bayo,  otl   2  00  @  2  10 

Butter   2  60  @  2  8) 

Pea   2  25  @  2  40 

Bed   2  25  @  2  35 

Pink  -2  15  @  2  30 

Small  White  ..  3  30  @  2  50 
Large  White. ...  2  00  @  2  20 

Lady  Wash  2  10  ©  2  20 

Lima   3  00  ®  3  15 

Fid  Pe»8,Mkeye    —  @  — 

Do  grppn   1  75  @  1  90 

Dj  NUea  1  50  @  - 

8pUt   4  50  (8  5  50 

BUTTER. 
CaL  Poor  to  fair.Ib  17  @  - 
Do  good  to  choice  22  ®  2J 
Do  Giltedged...  30  (g  — 
Do  Creamery  rolls  25  (g  — 
Do  doGiltelge..  32^*  — 
Eaatern.  ladle  ...  17  M  19 

Cal.  Pickled   21  @  24 

Cal.  Keg   20  @  24 

Eaiteru  Creamery  26  @  30 

CHEESE 
0»1.  choice  cream    9ig  — 
Do  fair  to  good      Si*  — 
Do  gilt  edged..     11  (fb  — 

Do  skim   5  @  6i 

Young  America    —  (3  12j 
EGGS. 

Oal.  "  as  is,"  doz.   18  @  20 

Do  shaky   14  &  16 

Do  ca.  died   21  («  25 

Doc  oioe   27  @  30 

Do  fresh  laid...  35  @  — 
Do  do  sled  wht )  —  (a  40 
Tastern  "as  ii".     17  @  19 

Do  candled   21  (a  23 

D  J  selected. ....     24  (g  25 
Ouoside  prices  for  selected 
large  o.gs  and  inside  prices 
for  mixed  bizes -small  egga 
are  hard  to  sell. 

FEED. 

Bran,  ton          14  50  (316  60 

reedmeal  27  00  (§30  00 

Gr'd  Barley....  19  00  @20  60 

Wddlings  21  OO  (324  00 

Oil  Cake  Meal..  025  00 

Manhattan  Food  W  ctl. 

cabinet   ®  S  Oa 

EtAY. 

Wheat,  per  ton.  7  00  @  — 

Do  choice   @12  50 

Wheat  and  Gate  7  00  $10  00 

WUd  Gate          6  00  @  9  00 

Cultivated  do..  5  00  @  8  00 

Barley   5  00  (g  8  00 

Alfalfa   7  00  @  9  0) 

Clover   8  00  (g  10  UO 

Straw,  bale  ....    30  ®  60 

GRAIN.  ETC. 
Barley,  feed,  otl.    70  O  — 

Do  Good   81}  (g  - 

Do  Choice   85  (g  — 

Do  Brewing ....  92ia  — 
Do  do  Choice...  96ig  - 
Do  doGUtedge..  1  OO  @  - 
Do  ChevaUer....  85  @  1  10 
DodoGiltedge..  1  15  @  1  25 

Buckwheat          2  00  @  — 

Com,  White. ...  1  30  (8  — 
YeUow,  large...  1  224  3  - 

Do  small  1  27i@  — 

Oats,  milling....  1  32ig  — 
Feecl,  Oholoe....  1  30  @  — 

Do  good  1  25  ffl  — 

Do  fair   1  17i@  - 

Do  Common. .. .  1  05  (g  — 

Surprise   1  47J(g  — 

Black  Cal   1  05  ^  — 

Do  Oregon   —  @  — 

Gray  1  22i@  1  30 

Rye   1  Oi  (8  1  10 

*  ^eat,  milling 

GUt  edged. ...  1  35  (g  — 

Do  Choice          1  32i@  — 

Do  fair  to  good..  1  Sljg  — 
Shipping,  oho'oe  1  31}8  — 
Do  good   1  28ia  — 

*  Buyers'  bids 


2J 


3  00 


11J@  16 

60 


September  27,  1892 

Do  fair   1  26}@  - 

Common  1  22j(g  — 

lonora   1  1  35 

HOPb. 

1892  Bid   18® 

FLOTTR. 
Sxtra,  OltyMills  4  00  @ 
DoOountryMiUs  4  03  @ 

iuperhne   2  60  @ 

NUTS -Jobbing. 
n^alnuta,  Oal.  D)  6iS 

Do  Ohoioe   8J  @ 

Do  paper  shell. .  9i(g 
Almonds,  stt  ebl.   12  @ 

Paper  shell   14  @ 

Hard  Shea   7*® 

Brazil   9® 

Pecans  small...     11  @ 

Do  large  

Peanuts   3^g 

Filberts   11  @ 

Hickory   7 

Chestnuts  . 

ONIONS. 

Silverskin   40  @ 

POTATOES. 

River  Redi   60  @  70 

liittriv  Koae,  ctl.     50  (a  61 

Peerless   f5  (g  76 

Garnet  Ohilies  65  (3  80 
Kurbank  Seedlings  50  @  75 
Do  do  tialinas  .    80  (g  1  10 

Sweet    1  00  (B  1  25 

Eitra  choice  sell  for  more 
money, 

POULTRY. 

Hens,  doz   6  50  @  7  50 

tloosters.old....  6  CO  («  7  00 

Do  young   6  50  (g  6  50 

Broilers,  small. .  3  00  (cj  3  60 

Do  large   3  60  (g  4  00 

Fryers   4  00  @  6  00 

Ducks  4  OD  ffl  — 

do,  large          5  00  (g  — 

do,  extra  large  6  50  @ 
Geeae,  pair.  . .  1  76  (g 
Turkeys,  Oobl'r.  18  @ 
Turkeys,  Hens. .     16  9 

All  kiudsof  Poultry  if  poor 
or  sma)l,  sell  at  less  tbou 
quoted;  if  large  and  in  good 
condition,  thby  sell  for  more 
than  quoted. 
Manhattan  Egg  Food 

^  lOC-lb.  cabinet  

PROVISIONS. 
aal.Bacon,he'Ty,Ib  11  @ 

Medium   12  @ 

Ught   I3m 

Lard   ■  ~ 

Oal.  Sm'k'dBeef 
Bams,  Cal  salt'd 

do  Eastern... 

SEEDS. 

Alfalfa  

Clover,  Bed.... 

White 
Flaxseed 

Hemp  

Mustard,  yellow 

do  Brown .... 

WOOL. 
Spring,  1892. 
Humb't&Men'otnol7  @ 
3ao'to  valley....  16 
S  Joaquin  valley  II 
Oala'v  k  F'thll.  16 
Oregon  Eastern.  12i 

do  valley   18 

So'n  Coast,  det..  10 
Nevada  (State).     15  (g 

Fall,  1892. 
San  Joaq'n,  plain   6  (3 

do  mountain, . .   9  (g 

do  lamb  ... ....   8  @ 


I  2  60 
19 
18 


00 


114® 

12  @ 

13  ® 


HONEY.— 1892  CROP. 


WhlteComb,2-lb 
do  do  1-lb  frame 
White  extract'd 
Amber  do 
Beeswax,  lb.... 


Ujg 
7  @ 
6ig 

26  @ 


Dried  frnits. 


APPLES -1892. 
Sun-dried,  i'a,  com'on  2i@  3} 

Do  do  prime   3i(g  4 

Do  do  choice   4  @  4; 

Do  sliced,  common. . .  3i@  4 

Do  do  prime   4  @  ih 

Do  do  choice   4J@  5{ 

Evap  bl.,rlng,50-lbbx  8  @  9 

Fancy  higher. 

APK1COT8-1892. 
Sun-dried,  unbl.  com.  44®  &■ 

Do  do  prime   OJ  a  8 

Do  do  choice   9  @10 

Do  bleached,  prime.. .12Jg— 

Do  do  choice  13J@- 

Do  do  fancy  Hi®— 

Evap.  choice,  in  boxes. 15  &~ 

Do  fancy,  do  15i'8  — 

FIGS -1892. 

Sun-dried,  black  4i®  6 

Do  white  3@- 

Do  do  washed  -  & 

Do  do  fancy   —  ® — 

Do  do  pressed  —  @— 

Smyrna  boxes  —  (a— 

Do  sacks  —  @— 

GRAPES -1892. 
Sun-dried,  stemless. ..  3i(g 

Do  nnstemm<-(1   lig  2 

NECTARINES— 18Ji. 

Red.  sun-dried   8  @  9 

Do  Evap.,  Id  boxes. . m— 

White,  sun-dried   9Sgll 

Do  evaporated  —  (g— 

PEAOHES-1892. 
Sun-dried,  unpeeled, 

common. bleached..  8  @— 

Do  do  prime,  do  10  ®— 

Do  do  choice,  do  12  @— 

Do  do  fancy  I2i@— 

Kvap.nnpe'l'd,  choice. I2i®— 
Do  do  fancy  13  (g— 


3un-dr,  pl'd,  prime.bl.--  @— 

Do  do  choice  —  @— 

Do  do  fancy  —  @— 

Gvap, peeled,  in  boxes, 

choice  17i@— 

Do  do  fancy   20  (A— 

PEARS-1892. 
Sun-dried,  quarters...—  ®  3 

Do  sliced  4®6 

Evap,  sliced,  in  boxes.  7  @  8 

Do  ring  do   9  (310 

Unp'led,  q'rfd  bl'ch'd  lC(ffill 
PLUMS  1892. 

Pitted,  sun-dried   10@11 

Do  evap.boies.cholce.—  ®— 

Do  do  do  f  4ncy  —  ® — 

Unpitted   4  @  6 

PRUNES  -1892. 
Oal.  French,  ungraded  7i@  8 
Do  graded,  60  to  100. .  8i@  9 

Do  do  40  to  60  11  @12 

Fancy  sell  for  more  money. 

RAISINS -1892. 
London  Layers, 
cluster,  »  bx....l  90  @2  00 

Doch  icest  do  1  60  &1  70 

Do  piime,  »bx....l  40  @1  45 
Loose  Muscatels, 
common,  ^  bx..    —  ® 

1)1,  choice,  do  1  25  @1  30 

Do  fancy,  do   —  @  — 

Jnstem  ed  Musca- 
tels, in  sacks,  ^  tb    4  @  5i 
stemmed  dodo....    —  @  — 

^eedleB^  do  do          —  ®  — 

Do  do  *  20-tb  bx. . .  —  @  — 
■lultanas,  unbl,  bxs  —  @  — 
Do  bleached,  In  bxB  —  ®  — 
Halves,  quarters  and  eighths 
15,  60  and  76  cents  higher  re- 
spectively than  whole  boxes. 


Frnits  and  Vegetables. 

Choice  selected.  In  good  paokagei,  fetch  an  advance  on  the 
q  lotatlons,  while  very  poor  gradei  snM  Imw  than  the  lower 


quotations. 
Limes,  Hex  ....  4  .^0  @  6  00 

Do  Cal   2  03  @  4  0) 

Lemons,  box....  6  00  ®  7  00 
Do  Sicily  choice  —  ®  — 
Strawberries,  per  chest— 

Sharpies!  ....  6  00  ®  8  00 
Peaches,  box. . .  35®  75 
Figs,  blk  box...     25®  75 

Do  While   30  (3  50 

Apples   35  ®  65 

Do  Cholcn   76  (3  1  00 

Do  Extra  choice  1  25  ®  — 
Cauteloupes,  pr 

crate    SO  ®  1  00 

Melons,  pr  103  .  S  OO  (Sl2  OO 
Nutmegs,  W  box    25®  40 
Orancn,  pr  bx  - 
Do  White   25  ' 


Do  lilack   21  ® 

Do  Muscats   35  (g  61 

Do  T..kay«   40  S  75 

I<'.  Itoyal  Isabel  75  (g  1  00 
Win  ■  'Ir*pcs, 
y."  '  li'i  I.  „r  tn.14  00  (823  00 

I'""     ,  lliing'o  —  (a  - 

Do  <;.ri..i,ii....  60® 

Do  'Joe'n  Cold'dp  TO  " 

Vlur/is,  %  box..  BO 

P.-ar»   25 


September  27,  1892. 
Do  Bartlett....  1  00  @  1  50 
Quinces  pr  )ix..  60®  66 
lOxtra  choice  fruit  for  special 
purrioses  skHs  at  an  advance 
on  outHl  ie  quotations 

Beets,  sk   — 

Carrots,  sk   40 

'  >kra.  dry,  lb. . . . 
Do  green  boi... 
Parsnips,  ctl. . . . 
Peppers,  drv.  lb 
Do  gro  Chill,  bx 
Do  do  Bells .... 

Tumlps,  ctl  

'Jabbage,  100  Ibf 

Garlic,  lb  

ToiuatO(!S,    25  _ 

Do  Klver  Irg  bx     20  (3 
Htring  Beann.lb. 
do  do  Wax,  lb.. 

Lima  Beans  

"uoumbers,  box 
Do  pickle. ... 
Mushrooms  ... 
KKg  Plant,  bx.. 
Green  Com,  box 
Mar'fat  Squssh, 
Wton   E  00  @10  OO 


1  @ 
10  ^ 

s@ 

—  m 

20  ® 
60  S 


65 
Ii 
35 
36 
2 
3 
4 
25 

60 
1  60 


Auction  Sales  of  California  Fruits. 

At  Chicago 

Sept.  21 —Four  carloads:  Beiirre  Hardy  Pears, 
$2  55;  Beurre  Clalrgeau  Pears,  82.10@2  20;  Bartlett 
Pears,  $2  60;  Onondaga  Pears,  $2.30;  White  Doyenne 
Pears,  82;  Beurre  Diel  Pears,  $1.70;  Muscat  Grapes, 
$1.85;  half-crates,  85c;  Tokay  Grapes,  half-crates. 
$1.10@1.20;  Malaga  Grapes,  half  crates,  70c;  Straw- 
berry Cling  peai  hes,  81 10;  Salvpay  Peaches,  $1  10; 
German  Prunes,  $1.B5@1  05;  Silver  Prunes,  81.35;  Ick- 
wlth  plums,  $1.45. 

Sept.  21.— Six  carloads:  Fellenbeig  Prunes,  $1.50@ 
$1.55;  Silver  Prunes,  $1.20:  Peaches,  76c(a*2.50;  Beurre 
Hardy  Pear-,  $2.55;  Bartlett  Pears,  90c@J3. 15;  Beurre 
Clairgeau  Pear-;  $2.05(a'2.15;  D'Anjou  Pears,  $2.20@ 
$2,26;  Howell  Pears,  $i.60;  Muscat  Grapes,  single 
crates,  96c(g$l.20;  double  crates,  $2.25;  Tokay  Grapes, 
single  crates,  $1.26@1.46;  Nelis  Pears,  $1.6u. 

riept.  22.— Six  carloads:  Beurre  Clairgeau  Pears, 
82.15(812  20;  Diel  Pears,  S1.30@1.50;  Vicar,  $1.40(ail.4B; 
Quinces,  $1.65;  double  crate  Tokay  Grapes,  $2.90@3  40; 
sidgle  crates  $1.15(92.10;  doub'e  crate  Muscat  Grapes, 
S2.30@2  45;  single  crates,  $1  05@1.2  i:  Duchess  Pears 
$2  15;  Bartlett  Pears,  $1  5'';  Peaches,  55c@.^1.35;  Japan 
Plums,  $1  70;  Seckel  Pears,  80c;  Nelis  Pears,  $1.30. 

Sept.  22.— 1  hree  carloads:  Tokay  Grapes,  half- 
crates,  8l.20@l  50;  Muscat  Grapes,  half-cra'es,  $1; 
Beurre  Hardy  Pearj,  82.03@2.25;  Onondaga  Pears,  $.' 
@2  3c;  Howell  Pears.  $2  50;  Doyenne  Pears,  82@2  10; 
Duchess  Pears,  $2  05;  Bartlett  Pears,  $2@2. 10;  Straw- 
berry Cline  Peaches,  $1 10(gH.15;  some  bad,  75c;  Sal- 
way  Peaches,  $i.l5(ai.20;  George's  Late  Peaches,  $1.75; 
German  Prunes,  $l.i0^1.05;  S  Iver  Prunes,  $1.25, 
French  Prunes,  $1.25. 

Sept.  23  -Five  carloads:  Tokay  Grapes,  $3.10;  half- 
crates,  S1.30(»1.50;  Muscat  Grapes,  half-crates,  81.15; 
Bartlett  Pears,  $2  70;  De  Cornice  Hears,  $2,60;  Beurre 
Hardy  Pears,  Sj!2.b0;  Beurre  Clairgeau  1'eH.is,  82.30 
Glout  Morceau  Pears,  $2.40;  Duchess  Pears,  $2  06(32  2S; 
Winter  Seckel  Pears,  $2;  White  Doyenne  Pears,  $1  90 
(<(i2.45;  Malaga  Grapes,  hall-crates  $1;  Silway  Peaches, 
$1.10(^1.25;  Picquet  Late  Peaches,  81.06;  Golden  Cling 
Peaches,  $1.05;  Red  Nectarines,  $1.20.  Some  fruit  In 
a  damaged  condition  sold  (or  less 

Sep.  23.— Three  carloads:  White  Doyenne  Pears, 
$2.85;  Beurre  Hardy  Pears,  $2.45(<<'2.55:  Duchess  Pears 
82.05;  Diel  Pears,  $2.05;  Winter  Nelis  Peais,  $1.40; 
Easter  Beurre  Pears,  $1.35,  Bartlett  Pears,  $2  50(<j3  20 
Pears,  $1.60;  half-boxes  Pears,  75c;  Figs,  35c;  Peaches 
75ce"$1.25;  Tokay  Grates,  single  crates,  81.26(^1.65; 
double  crate  Tokay  Grapes,  $2.95@3  40;  Muscat  Grapes, 
single  crates,  81.15. 

Sept  24 —Two  carload  :  Muscat  Grapes  per  double 
crate.  $2.75;  single  crate.  60c(!j$l.3B;  Tokay  Grapes  per 
double  crate.  $3.35@$3.40;  single,  70c@$l,60 

Sent.  24.— Three  carloads:  BartleU  Pears,  $i  30(» 
3.10;  Beurre  Hardy  Pears.  $2  60;  Onondaga  Pears,  82.'.!B 
@3;  Beurre  Clairgeau  Pears,  $l.t  0@,2.'20;  Beurre  Diel 
Pears,  *1.60@1. 80;  German  Prunes,  $1.70;  Silver  Prunes 
$1.35;  Coe's  Late  Red  Plums,  8i  55:  Golden  Drop 
Plums,  $1.85:  Tokay  Grapes,  $2.80(ff2.85;  half  crates, 
$1  30(rel  50;  Muscat  Grapes  per  half  crate.  $1@1.20 
Malaga  Grapes  per  half  crates.  $l(ai.l5;  -alway 
Peaches,  $l(ail  15;  Strawberry  Cling  i-eache«,  $1.15; 
Picqueti's  Late  Peaches,  81  15;  Quinces,  nl.l5(fil,75. 

S  pt.  26 —Five  carload-:  Salway  I  caches,  85c(>*$l; 
White  Doyenne  Pears,  $2ca2.35;  Comice  Pears,  $2.70; 
Di  1  Pears,  $3;  Beurre  Hardy  Pears,  $2.35;  Winter 
Nelis  Pears,  rl.20@1.6j;  Bartlett  Pesrs,  $145(53.4"; 
Vicar  Pears,  $1.60;  Pears,  90c(«81.6c;  Figs,  40c;  Peaches 
65c@81 30;  cling  Peaches,  75@9iic;  Plcquet's  Late 
Peaches,  $1.25;  Muscat  Grapes,  single  craies,  $110® 
1.40;  double  crates,  $3;  single  craies  Tokay  Grapes, 
$1.1 5@1  60;  double  crates,  $2.60(»3.40. 

Sept.  28  — Four  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears,  82.30(2 
3.10;  Beurre  Hardy  Pears,  $2  60;  Onondaga  Pears,  $2  25 
@3;  Beurre  Clairgeau  Pears,  $1.60@2  20;  Beurre  Diel 
Pears,  81 60@1.8O;  German  Prunes,  $1.70;  Silver 
Prunes,  $1.35;  Coe's  Late  Red  Plums,  $1.55;  Golden 
Drop  Plums.  8135;  Tokay  Grapes,  $2.80(«2  85;  half 
crates,  $1.30@l.50;  Muscat  Grapes,  half  crates,  $1@ 
1.20;  Malaga  Grapes,  half  crates,  $l@1.15;  Salway 
Peaches,  $1@1.]5;  Strawberry  Cling  Peaches,  $1.15; 
Plcquet's  Late  Peaches,  $1.15;  Quince?,  8l  50@l  75. 

Sept.  26  —Three  carloads:  'lokay  Grapes,  $2  80@3; 
half  crates,  81.25@1  45;  Muscat  Grapes,  half  crates 
$1.35;  Malaga  Graces,  half  crates,  $1  20;  De  Comice 
Pears,  $2.60;  Onondaga  Pears.  $2  35:  White  Doyenne 
Pears,  $2.60;  Bartlett  Pears,  $2.10;  Beurre  Hairgeau 
Pears,  $1  8"@2.25;  Beurre  D'Anjou  Pears,  $1  90;  Silway 
Peaches.  $l(©1.10;  German  Prunes,  $1.75;  Silver 
Prunes,  $1,35 

At  New  York. 

Sept.  21 — Three  carloads:  Figs  60c;  Quinces,  $1.80 
@2.20;  Beurre  Clairgeau  Pears,  $1.90@2  45;  Salway 
Peaches,  95c@$1.55;  Cling  Peaches,  65c@$l  40;  George's 
Late  Peaches,  $l.35(t<1.40;  Yellow  Peaches,  65c@$i.35; 
Pears,  $1.40(ail.83;  Muscat  Grapes,  1(1.20@1.40;  Tokay 
Grapes,  $l,5(J@2  35;  Beurre  Hardy  Pears,  $2  45;  Silver 
Prunes,  $1  75;  Ickwith  Plums,  $1,65;  Seckel  Pears,  $2 
(©2.45. 

Sept.  22.— Two  carloads:  Salway  Peaches,  81  40@ 
$1.65.  George's  Late  Peaches,  $1.30@1  55;  Levi  Cling, 
Peaches,  $2;  Heath  Peaches,  $1  20@1.40;  Figs,  95c: 
half-crate  Tokay  Grapes,  $l.50@1.65;  double-crate 
Tokay  Grapes,  $4@4  05;  haif  crate  Muscat  Grapes 
$1  20;  double-crate  Muscat  Grapes,  $2.55@2.60. 

Sept.  22;— Two  carloads:  Salway  Peaches,  $l.50(g 
2.05;  George's  Late  Peaches,  $1.26(32.60;  Heath  Cling 
Peaches,  $1.20;  Yellow  Peaches,  $2;  Winter  Nelis 
Pears,  $3;  hslf-crates  Tokay  Grapes,  $140(81.65; 
double  crates,  $3.85;  half-crates  Muscat  Grapes.  $1.45; 
double  crates.  8J.80@2.90;  Black  Morocco  Grapes, 
single  crates.  81  60@1  80. 

Sept.  26.— Two  carloads:  Salway  Peaches,  $1.35® 
1.60;  George's  Late  Peaches,  81 35(8il.40;  YeUow 
Peaches,  8125;  Figs,  $1.50;  Muscat  Grapes,  single 
crates,  $1.05@1.30;  Tokay  Grapes,  single  crates,  $1.20 
@2  60. 

Sapt.  26.— Three  carloads:  Tokay  Grapes,  $3.65® 
3.70;  half  crates,  8l.63@l  80;  Muscat  Grapes,  half 
crates,  $1.40;  Cornichon  Grapes,  half  crates,  $1  70@ 
1.75;  Salway  Peiches,  $1.10@1 0:  Picquet's  Late 
Peaches,  $1  15;  Bartlett  Pears,  $2,85@.J.30. 

At  Minneapolis. 

Sept.  21.— One  carload:  Tokav  Grapes,  $1@1  20; 
Muscat  Grapes,  30@90c;  Peaches,  $1.20. 

Sept.  22.— One  carload:  Peaches.  85c(2'$1.15;  Muscat 
Grapps,  half-crates,  60c;  Tokay  Grapes,  half-crates, 
45c@$1.25. 

Sept,  22 —Two  carloads:  Muscat  Grapes,  half- 
crates,  $1;  French  Prunes,  $1  10;  Salway  Peaches,  85c; 
George's  Late  Peaches,  SOc;  Bartlett  Pears,  ripe.  $2  25. 

Sept.  23.— One  carload:  Silver  Prunes,  $1.70;  Ger- 
man Prunes,  $1.61;  Beurre  Hardy  Pears  $2.66;  Howell 
Pears,  $2  30;  De  Comice  Pears,  $1.76@2.40;  Duchess 
Pears,  $2(^2  35;  Lawrence  Pears.  $2.10;  Beurre  Clalr- 
gf  an  Pears,  81  85('tl,95;  Quinces,  $1.00. 

Sept.  24.— One  carload:  Peari,  81.25@2.45;  Quinces, 
$1.55@1.60. 

Sept.  23.— Four  carloads:  Silver  Prunes,  81,70;  Ger- 
man Prunes,  81  60:  Beurre  Hardy  Pears,  $2  56;  Howell 
Pears,  82  40;  De  Comice  Pears,  $1  75(92.40;  Duchess 
Pears,  $2(82.35:  Lawrence  Pears  $2.10;  Beurre  Clair- 
geau Pears,  $1  86(<*1.95;  Quinces,  $1  60. 

Sept.  24  —One  carload:  Pears,  poor  condition,  $1.2o 
©2.45;  Quinces,  *1.55(iel.00. 

At  Omaha. 

Sept.  22.— Three  carloads:  Pears,  81.60(053;  Quinces, 
Quinces.  $1  60@1.76;  Tokay  Grapes,  single  crates, 
81.26®1.60;  Peaches,  8l(«1.25. 

Sepi.  23.— Two  carloads:  Arrived  In  good  condi- 
tion.  Quinces.  $1.60;  Pears,  $1.60@2.50. 

Grain  and  Wool  Bags. 

Calcutta,  spot   rj®  g 

Wool  Bags   36®  38 


TRADI 


GALE 

CHILLED  PLOWS 


GUARANTEED 
SHARES  VERr  HARD 
WOOD  WORK  OF  OAK 


SCOUR  ANYWHERE 
DRAFT  VERY  LIGHT 
BEAMS  ARE  STRONG 


g  STYLES  AND  SIZES 
SOME  FOR  GENERAL  USE 
SOME  FOR  ORCHARD  USE 
SOME  FOR  VINEYARD  USE 
SOME  FOR  LEVEL  LAND 
SOME  FOR  SIDE  HILLS 


BflKEH  &  HflfllliTOIl 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

 AND  

SACRAMENTO,  CAL 


PRINCESS 
CHILLED  PLOWS 


DYNAMOMETER  TESTS  PROVE 

THEM  TO  BE  THE 

LIGHTEST  DRAFT 

OF  ALL  PLOWS 

They  are  Unexcelled 
for  General  Uses  and 
Orchard  and  Vine- 
yard Work 


GENERAL  AGENTS 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
SACRAMENTO 


tdlicational. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  AgsayInK, 
728  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FBANOISOO.OAL 
Open  All  Year. 
A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  President. 
Aesaylng  of  Ores,  $26;  Bullion  and  Cblorinatlon  Assay, 
$26;  Blowpipe  Asaay,  $10.    Full  course  of  assaying,  tbO. 
ESTABLISHED  1864  tS"  Send  for  circular. 


Analytical  Chemists  and  Aasayers. 

ESTABLISHED  1887  —  109i  COMMERCIAL  ST.,  LOS 
Aogeles,  Cal.  We  have  fitted  up  the  be^t  laboratory 
in  Southern  California  and  are  prepared  to  make  Assays 
and  Analyses  of  all  Metah,  Minerals,  Ores,  Waters,  Fer' 
tilizers.  Etc.    ASSAYING  TAUGHT 


ACIU^L.    BVSIN£88  FRAOTICE. 


LIFK  SCHOLARSHIPS,  97S. 

Bookkeeiing,  Penmanship,  Shorthand,  Typewriting 
E'gli^b  Branches,  etc.  Graduates  aided  in  getting  po* 
sitiODS.    Send  for  circulars.      T.      KdBINSuN.  ^roe. 


BUSINESS  OOLLEQE, 

24  POST  ST.,  8.  P. 

FOB  SEVKNTT  -  FIVB  DOI.I.AR8  THIS 
College  Instructs  In  Shorthand,  Type  Writing,  Book- 
keeping, Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  the 
English  branches,  and  everything  pertaining  to  business 
tor  six  full  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers,  and  give 
individual  instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  school  has 
its  graduates  in  every  part  of  the  State. 
iOr  Sritd  for  Cisculak. 

B.  P.  HEALD,  President. 

0.  8.  HALET?,  Secretary. 


Gas  Machine. 


The  new  Improved  AUTOMATIC  GAS  MACHINES 
stand  unequale  i  on  the  whole  Pacitlc  Coast  for  lighting 
country  homes,  su  iurban  resideoces,  hotels,  etc.  The 
light  produc  d  by  these  machines  Is  Bright,  Clean  a- d 
S.eady,  but  soft  and  Slothing  to  the  eye.  Kmittlng 
No  Hmolie  and  being  unifoim,  16  has  no  equal  for 
residing  by.  The  cost  is  more  than  One-Half  Less  than 
coal  gas  any nhtre,  it  being  but  $1  per  1 000  cable 
f«et.  These  Machines  are  sold  at  reduced  rates, 
bat  every  one  is  gfaaraateed  to  give  entire 
satisfaction.  Beforj  pur<  basing  elsewhere,  call  and 
examine  tbem  or  send  for  illustrated  catalogue  at  Nos. 
43-45  Stevenson  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

JACOB  SCHREIBER,  Manager. 


SPECIAL    VERTICAL  ENGINES. 

TWO  TO  SIX  HOB^KPOWEB. 

With  Tubular  Boilers,  made  of 
steel  plates  of  60,000  tensile 
strength. 

Dnralile!   Efflc.ent!  Site! 

Lowest  Priced  on  the 
Marliet, 

Material  and  workmanship  war- 
ranted equal  to  those  of 
any  mike. 
Tested  with  cold-water  pressure 
at  150  lbs.  and  they  are  warranted 
to  carry  that  much  steam  pressure. 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 
37  MARKET  ST.,  San  Fran<ilgco. 


MYROBOLAN  SEED. 

FRESH  SEED  BE^DT  IN  OCTOBER. 

PEAR  and  APPLE  Seeds 

FOB  EARLY  FALI,  PI..4.NTING. 
Hea'fquarters  for  all  Sorts  of 

FRUIT  SEEDS  AND  STOCKS. 

FULL  PRICE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION. 

MEEHAN  &  SONS,  Germantown,  Phila. 


N.  CLiARK  &  SUNS. 


1  7  Spear  Street, 


San  Francisco. 


SEWER,  WATER  AND  CHIMNEY  PIPE 
AND  CAPS. 

Send  for  prices  on  Sewer  Pipe  for  culverts,  f^r  roads, 
and  for  draining  laods. 


ORANGE 
CULTURE 


A  Practical  Treatise  by  T.  A.  Oarey 
giving  the  results  of  long  ex^eri- 
enoe  in  Southern  California,  190 
pages,  cloth  bound.  Sent  postpaid 
at  reduced  price  of  76  cts.  per  copy. 

nWWirV  PTTR  on  MarltAt.  «  F. 


Engraving. 


Superior  Wood  and  Metal  Engrav- 
ing, Eleotrotyping  and  Stereotyping 
promptly  attended  to  at  this  ottloe. 


October  1.  1892. 
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Windmills. 

Our  reporter,  while  taking  in  Stockton  Fair, 
was  very  much  pleased  with  the  Improved 
Hercules  steel  and  iron  windmill  made  by  R. 
F.  Wilson,  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of 
windmills  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  His  large 
shops  are  run  to  their  utmost  capacity  to  fill 
orders.  Mr.  Wilson  has  just  perfected  a  new 
method  of  making  wooden  tanks  non- 
shrinking,  and  has  applied  for  a  patent 
thereon.  It  adds  but  little  to  the  cost  of  the 
tank  and  is  superior  to  galvanized  iron.  Com- 
bining his  steel  windmill  "  Hercules  "  with  the 
new  wooden  tank,  he  has  an  outfit  that 
every  farmer  and  ranchman  needs.  In  addi- 
lion  to  windmills  in  his  large  plant,  he  supplies 
all  kinds  of  tanks  and  pumps  if  parties  desire 
them. 

One  peculiar  feature  of  Mr.  Wilson's  mills  is 
that  he  gives  a  written  guarantee  w'th  each 
mill  that  he  sets  up  that  if  it  does  not  work 
satisfactorilv  it  c?n  be  retnrned  without  any 
charge  for  services  whatever.  It  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  in  the  line  of  uianufacturlng  agri- 
cnllaral  implements  Stockton  ieads  any  city  in 
the  State,  and  Mr.  Wilson's  windmills  are 
among  the  most  pDpular  windmills  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  Parties  wishing  information 
on  this  subject  would  do  well  to  send  for  a 
circular. 

The  State  Fair,  1892, 

Proved  a  grand  success,  and  also  the  exhibit  of 
the  Manhattan  Food  Co.,  Charles  Kertell  man- 
ager, elicited  the  unanimous  praise  of  the  vis- 
itors. Their  display  was  very  artistically  ar- 
ranged, showed  great  taste,  and  proved  the 
most  meritorious  exhibit  in  the  Agricultural 
Department,  thus  receiving  the  California  Statt 
Fair"s  gold  medal,  1892.  The  Manhatian  Food 
Co.  received  »he  silver  medal  at  State  Fair, 
Sacramento,  1891,  and  slso  at  Stockton  Fair, 
1891. 

Some  of  our  largest  ranchers  and  poultry 
raisers  in  California  and  the  East  are  loud  in 
praise  of  this  food  (Red  Ball  Brand).  Its 
extraordinary  assimilative  properties  justly 
claim  for  it  the  merit  of  economy. 


Thoroughbred  Swine. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Ashley  of  Linden,  California,  made 
an  exhibit  of  thoroughbred  swine  at  the  recent 
Stockton  Fair  that  was  highly  commendable. 
He  had  the  noted  breeds  Small  Yorkshire, 
Victoria,  Essex  and  Poland  Ctjina,  the  entire 
herd  consisting  of  over  50  head  of  registered 
and  selected  from  some  of  the  leading  prize- 


winning  herds  in  Nebraska  and  Missouri.  Mr. 
Ashley  makes  a  specially  of  this  class  of  stock, 
and  from  the  fact  that  he  took  every  prize  in 
his  c'ass  at  the  Stockton  fair  augurs  well  for 
the  line  of  blood  that  he  has  in  his  herds.  Mr. 
Ashley  is  reported  to  be  an  upright,  reliable 
gentleman,  nnd  any  one  seeking  information 
in  this  line  will  get  facts  that  can  be  relied 
upon.  For  the  class  of  hogs  that  he  has,  he  is 
selling  them  at  low  ratts. 


-THE 


Pacific  [joasl  Qoine  ^upplj  ^ssodatios 
Ships  All  Goods  Direct. 


Tliey  Bq7  Id  Large  Qnanlitles  for  Cash. 


Tley  Sell  for  Casli  at  tlie  Lowest  Be'ruck  n. 


nt  Association  Has  Saved  Money  for 


Thonsanfls  of  People  on  tlie  Pacific  Coast. 


Tley  Can  Save  Yon  Money. 


it  Will  Pay  Yon  to  PnrcMse  Tlirongti  Tlieni. 


Any  of  Yonr  Wants  May  De  Snpplied  liy  Writ- 
ing to  tlie 

Paciflc  Coast  Home  Supply  Ass'n. 

Uention  this  paper.     132  MARKET  ST.,  S.  F. 


McKEVITT'S  EARLY. 


The  New  Yellow  Freestone  Peach. 


FIRST  AND  BEST  OF  EARLY  YELLOW  PEACHES. 


RIPBNS  IIIIMEDIATEI.T  AFTER  THE  AI.EXANDKB  (White  Cling),  which  la  the  earliest 
peach  in  market. 

Fruit  is  rou  d,  of  m  diuu  size,  VEKT  HIGHLY  COLORED,  fleeh  firm  and  sweet. 

THIS  PISACa  HAH  Bi!iEN  SUCCESSFULLY  SHIPPEU  EAST  FOR  FIVE  YEARS  and 
Is  no  Drw   antried  variety. 

Tree  healchy,  st  oDfifK'ower,  and  heavy  bearer,  never  having  misled  a  crop 

A  limited  number  of  yearling  trees  for  sale  this  season.   Apply  early  before  stock  is  exhausted. 

GIANT  OAK   FRUIT  CO., 

VAOAVILLE,  CAL. 

Tul  re  County  customers  can  obtain  stock  from  above  Company  at  Farmersville,  Tulare  Co. 


TheGolden  State  Latest  Improved  Wine  and  Cider  Press. 


Thia  is  a  Compound  Screw 
and  Lever  Press,  is  very  power- 
ful, strong  and  durable,  and  docs 
not  easily  get  out  ol  order.  I-, 
is  e«sily  worked  by  one  man, 
who  stands  in  one  place 
moves  the  lever  up  and 
down,  the  same  as  a  pump- 
handle.    This  mannr 
operation  is  much 
easier  than  the  old 
way  where  the  oper- 
ator is  compelled  to 
nalk  ba::k  and  forth. 


The  following  San  Francisco  Firms  and  Individuals  Received  Ihe 
Highesi  Awards  of  Ihe  Slaie  Agricullural  Society  ai  ihe  late  State  Fair. 


CRANE  COMPANY, 

For  BEST  WINDMILL- -Four  in  competition. 


G.  G.  WICKSON  &  CO. 

BEST  DISPLAY  OF  MODERN  DAIRY  MACHINERY. 
ALPHA  DeLAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATOR. 
STODDARD  BARREL  CHURN. 
MASON  POWER  BUTTER  WORKER. 
FARM  CHEESE  VAT  WITH  HEATER. 
ROSS  HAY  AND  ENSILAGE  CUTTER. 
ROCHESTER  ORCHARD  AND  VINEYARD  PLOW. 
PLANET  Jr.  HORSE  HOE  AND  CULTIVATOR. 
PLANET  Jr.  HAND  SEED  DRILL. 
CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  GRADER. 
SMITH  CLINGSTONE  PITTER. 


J.W.  GRACE  &  CO. 

CANNON'S  SHEEP  DIP— Three  in  competition. 


P.  W.  KROGH  &  CO. 

BEST  SWEEP  HORSEPOWER. 
WINE  AND  CIDER  PRESS. 


DANIEL  BEST,  San  Leandro, 

BEST  GRAIN  CLEANER.    GAS  or  GASOLINE  ENGINE. 


PARAPPINE  PAINT  CO. 

BEST  PREPARED  PAINT  (P.  &  B.). 

SAINPLES  OF  PAINT,  CAL.  MANUFACTURE  (P.  &  B.). 


Send  for  Circular^. 


F.  W.  KROGH  &  CO.,  51  Beale  St.,  S.  F. 


Is  the  BEST  In  the  Market  for  all  alluvial  soils  and  Is  alsi  the  Cheapest. 
^  -r.T.  SXZ£:S. 

We  make  Iron  Frame  Gangs,  Single  Plows,  Superior  Channel  Iron  and  Wood  Frame  Harrows,  Disc  Harrows, 
Warehouse  Trucks.  Wheelbarrows,  etc.,  etc.  .  .  .  _.  . 


ing 


rehouse  Trucks.  Wheelbarrows,  etc.,  etc.  .    „,    ,         j  „,    j      ,.•  mi 

Our  various  shops  are  wHl  equipped  and  we  do  all  kinds  of  jobbing  in  Planing  and  Woodworkmg,  BUcksmith- 

'"°'A?e  dine  u'era"? oiir  nutnerous  manufactures  U  the  Celebrated  Htri-ester,  the  "  HAKTEST  PRINCE  " 
Thoroughly  tented  this  season  and  proven  without  a  peer  in  its  line.  Two  first  prizes  at  the  fairs  of  1S92  (wherever 
cxulbited).    We  also  maketho  ^tockt^n  Chief  Heaier,  which  is  not  surpassed  by  any. 

MATTESON  &  WILLIAMSON  MFG.  CO . 

370  MAIN   STREET,  STOCKTON. 


2h8 


f  ACiFie  ^urmd  press. 
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DEERE  IMPLEMENT  CO.  ^°^^J.JS£S^^. 


We  can  Equip  this  Culti- 
vator with  any  Style  Shovel 
you  want,  but  Recommend 
the  "Hatch"  or  the  "Mole." 

Use  Shovels  that  Loosen 
the  Ground,  but  do  not  Turn 
the  Soil  Up  to  be  Dried  out 
by  the  Sun. 


THE  "TOP-NOTCH"  CULTIVATOR. 


-■•HATCH."  FURROWING.  "MOLE." 

THE   LATEST  AND   BEST  SHOVELS. 


THE  "TOP-NOTCH"  CUL- 


TIVATORS are  in  use  by  Mr. 
A.  T.  Hatch,  Mr.  J.  D.  Smith, 
California  Nursery  Company, 
Messrs.  Page  &  Morton,  and 
many  other  Large  Fruit 


Growers. 


They  are  Perfect ! 


DEERE  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  305  &  307  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


THE     MORG^^N     SP^DING^  HARROW. 


KING    OF    PULVERIZERS     FOR     HARSH,     REBELLIOUS  SOILS. 

Malchleis  for  PulTCrizins  Salt  Crass  and  Other  Sods. 

The  style  "  E  "  is  desigoed  for  use  in  soils  where  any  oth'r  implement  of  its  class  is  not  eipected  to  work 
successfully.  Intended  for  clay,  ot  "  adobe"  soils,  aud  particularly  for  pul  erizing  hard,  tenacious  "  adobe  " 
clods,  ill  reducing  "adobe  "  summer-fallow  lands  to  a  condition  suitable  for  receiving  the  se  d  grain  before  the 
fall  rams,  it  has  leaped  into  prominence  and  favor,  and  we  are  pleased  to  say  that  it  still  maintains  its  reputa- 
tion, won  uoder  »reat  diiliculties. 

The  front  gixasn  throwingr  outward  and  the 
rear  g^anss  Ihrtiwing:  inward  cause  a  nio«t 
c.niplete  i>ul vcriz'<tlon  of  all  the  surface 
and  no  furrow  or  ridge  la  left  in  the  mi  ddle, 
as  the  rear  ganes  throw  toward  rach  other, 
leaviuB  tl>e  whole  *■  cut  "  of  the  harrow  per. 
fectl.r  level  and  smooth. 

The  rear  Kane"  of  *pades  are  so  set  that 
they  run  between  the  front  eangrs.  thus  prtsenttrg 
a  cuvtiug  surface  to  the  earth  e»ery  three  inches, 
wherras  any  two-gang  disc  or  other  harrow  does  not  present  a 
cutting  surface  to  the  oil  any  nearer  than  six  inches,  "wing 
to  its  peculiar  constructiun,  the  style  '  E"  Spading  Harrow 
will  do  three  times  the  amount  of  execution  that  any  other 
kind  of  iniplemen'.  ran  possibly  accomplish  in  the  .same  tioae. 
The  styie  "  E"  is  a  double  machine,  and  by  reason  of  one  set 
('f  ipad  'H  throwing  the  soil  one  way  and  the  other  set  throwing 
the  soil  in  an  opppo  ite  direction,  it  accomplishes  its  work  at 
one  operation,  or  in  go  ng  o«er  the  land  once  only,  where  disc 
Of  other  harrows  could  not  do  the  work  iu  going  over  the  land 
less  than  thre  or  four  tim-s 


SFECIA.LL."y  FOR  IDH.'Sr  SOWHSTO-. 

Vneqaaled  for  Seeding  Sammer.Fallow  liands. 

The  peculiar  shape  of  the  blade  is  the  same  as  those  used  on  the  style  "A"  Harrow,  and  any  "  points"  set 
forth  in  regard  to  the  style  '  A  "  Harrow  apply  also  to  style  "  E."   The  style  "  E  "  is  unrivaled  in  its  effective- 
ness f  ir  surface  tillage  of  all  harsh,  t»naciouB  soil",  and  often  proves  an  effective  substitute  for  the  plow.   It  is 
ade  iu  six  sizes,  f  om  6  to  14  feet.   Considering  the  amount  of  work  accomplisbed  it  is  very  light  of  draft.  It 

loosens,  crumbles  and  lightens  the  soil,  does  not  pack  it,  and 
does  what  no  other  Implement  in  the  world  will  do,  viz: — leaves 
the  soil  thoroughly  pulverized,  stirring  it  from  the  bottom  up- 
ward, Ir,  fine  condition  and  exposed  to  the  enriching  Influences 
of  .sun  end  air.  It  thorough  y  covers  seod  grain  and  la  a  mosi 
economical  implement  to  use  for  < his  purpose  alone.  It  will 
cover  from  a  fourth  to  a  fif^h  more  seed  than  any  other  imple- 
ment u^ed  in  broadcast  sowing 

All  of  the  materials  entering  into  the  construction  of  the 
style  "E"  Harrow  teing  of  the  best  obtainable,  .ender  it  very 
strone  and  practically  indestructib'e.  No  pole  Is  u  ed,  as  the 
harrow  pulls  perfectly  "  true  "  from  strong  draft  irons.  No 
unwieldy  pole  to  be  broken  out  or  cause  sore  necks  on  the 
team.   Write  for  prices. 


GEM  AND  CAHOON  SEED  SOBERS 

All  HIecs  nn.l  Nl.rie*. 


H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS, 


iBtoolctoax*  OaI. 


.liiiiiiliiiiiiiiiii^ 


ruRAHMin'  ISHAW   SLIP  SHARD  OANO. 
For^Deep  riowins.  Tale  and  Other  Sod  I<»Bda. 
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California  Chrysantheinams. 

The  glorious  chrysanthemum  season  is  at  hand.  Blooms 
of  the  earliest  sorts  are  already  appearing  in  florists'  win- 
dows and  in  suburban  gardens.  These  are,  of  course,  but 
faint  foreshadowings  of  the  glories  which  will  come  later, 
aa  is  now  promised  by  the  strength  of  the  plants  and  the 
size  of  the  buds  which  we  see  in  our  walks  among  the 
treasures  of  the  best  growers.  So  far  as  our  observation 
goes,  the  outlook  is  very  promising  for  'mums  of  '92,  and 
as  the  popular  interest  in  the  plant  has  been  increasing  in 
geometrical  ratio  during  recent  years,  we  expect  that  the 
fall  shows  will  bring  to  view  something  finer  than  Califor- 
nia has  seen  thus  far. 

The  Californian  enjoys  marked  advantages  in  the 
growth  of  the  chrys- 
anthemum, and  can 
do  much  in  the 
open  air  which  has 
to  be  done  under 
cloth  or  glass  at  the 
East  and  abroad. 
One  can  infer  this 
much  from  the  sig- 
nificant engraving 
on  this  page.  Acres 
of  chrysanthemums 
under  a  clear  sky 
and  not  a  sign  of 
protection,  unless 
it  be  that  of  the 
native  oaks  amid 
which  they  are 
growing  at  Sher- 
wood Hall,  Menlo 
Park,  the  suburban 
place  of  Mr.  Tim- 
othy Hopkins.  It 
is  true  that  some 
growers  rig  up  a 
sort  of  a  fly  of  light 
cloth  to  protect  the 
bloom  from  the  ex- 
cessive heat  of  the 
sun,  which  is  oc- 
casionally strong 
enough  late  in  the 
autumn  to  injure 
the  purity  and  bril- 
liance of  the  bloom, 
but  protection,  except  from  heat  or  dust  is  not 
thought  of.  Even  the  latest  bloomers,  which  linger 
along  until  midwinter,  do  not  find  anything  in  the 
Oalifornia  winter  temperature  to  disconcert  them, 
but  freely  display  their  disheveled  locks  even  amid  the 
storms,  bending  by  their  own  weight  and  that  of  the  en- 
tangled raindrops  and  cast  about  by  the  breeze  until  they 
seem  like  sea  nymphs  vainly  endeavoring  to  shake  their 
tresses  free  from  the  gems  which  Neptune  has  showered 
upon  them.  Charming  even  in  such  distress,  and  when 
the  winter  garden  would  be  otherwise  well-nigh  bereft  of 
beauty,  the  chrysanthemum  brings  its  marvelous  forms 
and  wealth  of  colors  to  make  even  the  short,  dark  days 
delightful. 

But  it  is  the  midseason  varieties,  of  course,  which  carry 
the  greatest  weight  of  glory.  In  November  the  season  is 
at  its  height,  and  then  there  is  seldom  rain  enough  to  dis- 
arrange a  bloom  or  drive  an  admirer  to  shelter.  The  heat 
and  glare  of  midsummer  are  over,  the  winds  are  resting 
for  later  exertionH,  and  amid  the  most  delightful  surround- 
ings of  warmth  and  quiet  the  queen  of  autumn  displays 
her  marvelous  charms. 

Tbia  exceptional  adaptation  of  the  autumn  climate  of 


California  to  the  needs  of  the  chrysanthemum  has  ed 
Californians  to  enlist  most  zealously  in  the  service  of  this 
ruling  goddess  of  the  floral  world.  Even  in  distant  parts 
where  the  culture  of  the  plant  is  attended  by  greater  diffi- 
culties than  here,  there  seems  no  lessening  of  its  popu- 
larity. Here  its  fame  is  clearly  advancing,  and  we  an- 
ticipate a  permanent  supremacy  over  all  blooms  but  that 
of  the  rose.  The  culture  requirements  are  so  few  to  secure 
garden  plants  of  satisfactory  quality,  the  arts  by  which 
the  finest  show  blooms  are  obtained  are  so  simple,  and  the 
extreme  ease  with  which  the  plant  is  multiplied  and  dis- 
seminated— all  these  are  elements  of  popularity  which 
assure  us  that  all  we  have  done  with  the  chrysanthemum 
up  to  this  time  is  but  a  faint  foreshadowing  of  its  future. 
By  virtue  of  our  situation,  we  are  enjoying  the  direct 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  FIELD  AT  SHERWOOD   HALL,  MENLO  PARK,  CAL. 


results  of  all  the  efforts  which  are  put  forth  for  the  im- 
provement of  this  plant  upon  both  hemispheres.  Our 
direct  importations  from  the  home  of  the  crysanthemum 
on  the  east  coast  of  Asia  mingle  with  the  choicest  honor- 
bearers  from  the  shows  on  the  Atlantic  slope  and  in  Eng- 
land. Visitors  who  have  admired  those  distant  exhibitions 
say  that  the  Oalifornia  shows  surpass  them.  At  San 
Francisco,  Santa  Cruz,  Santa  Barbara,  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Diego,  notable  displays  have  been  held,  and  smaller 
towns  have  not  been  lacking  in  loyalty  to  the  great  autumn 
flower.  Any  one  who  has  seen  such  exhibitions  needs  no 
exhortation  to  attend  them,  but  there  are  hosts  of  our 
people  who  have  no  conception  of  the  glories  of  these 
occasions.  In  this  city,  during  the  first  week  in  Novem- 
ber, the  State  Floral  Society  expects  to  turn  the  great 
Mechanics'  Pavilion  into  a  perfect  blaze  of  chrysan- 
themum glory.  All  the  people  should  aid  this  organization 
in  its  praiseworthy  work,  and,  by  patronage  of  its  shows, 
make  it  possible  to  bring  together  floral  exhibitions  here 
superior  in  quality  and  extent  to  any  held  elsewhere. 
This  is  but  what  California  should  expect  from  people 
whom  she  has  endowed  with  soil  and  climate  which 
welcome  enterprise  beyond  any  thus  far  displayed. 


The  Race  at  Its  Best. 

We  have  had  so  many  occasions  to  denounce  racing  as 
a  feature  of  agricultural  f*irs,  because  of  the  gross  im- 
moralities and  pernicious  influences  which  too  commonly 
attend  the  race,  that  it  is  gratifying  to  read  of  a  speed  con- 
test which  displayed  all  the  innocent  and  desirable  char- 
acteristics which  such  a  contest  can  boast  and  a  freedom 
from  the  evil  characteristics  which  almost  universally  at- 
tend it.  Such  an  account  may  be  found  in  the  letter  upon 
another  page,  in  which  a  well-known  and  esteemed  con- 
tributor of  the  Rural  describes  the  Orange  County  Fair. 

Some  reader  may  claim,  perhaps,  that  our  approval  im- 
plied in  the  foregoing  sentence  may  be  too  sweeping;  that 
our  correspondent  writes  of  the  affair  merely  as  she  con- 
ceived it  to  be;  that 
in  her  enthusiasm 
and  in  the  purity 
of  her  own  thought 
she  saw  no  evil, 
(hough  a  more 
critical  judgment 
would  find  much; 
that  frequent  allu- 
sion is  made  to  the 
pools,  and  that 
though  the  corre- 
spondent looks  up- 
on pool-selling  with 
the  kindly  eye  of 
innocence,  it  is 
gambling  all  the 
same,  and  gambling 
in  any  form  is 
vitiating,  degrad- 
ing, demoralizing 
and  abominable. 
We  are  forced  to 
admit  something  of 
this  claim.  W  e 
would  have  pre- 
ferred to  have  read 
that  the  throng  of 
good  people,  from 
which  the  so-called 
"sporting"  ele- 
ment was  conspicu- 
ously absent,  had 
been  content  to  let 
the  contest  be  for 
the  purse  which  was  hung  up,  and  have  enjiyed  all  the 
interest  and  enthusiasm  which  the  contest  excited  without 
indulging  even  a  somewhat  refined  form  of  gambling. 

But  perhaps  we  expect  too  much  at  once.  It  would 
probably  be  an  ideal  contest  against  which  no  objection 
whatever  could  lie.  It  is  possible  that  by  ruling  out  at 
first  the  grosser  forms  of  evil,  there  may  be  secured  an 
evolution  which  shall  proceed  until  the  less  objectionable 
shall  also  give  way.  It  is  certainly  refreshing  at  least  to 
read  of  a  race  in  which  the  better  elements  of  local  society 
were  conspicuous  instead  of  the  worst,  and  against  which 
no  charges  of  jockeying  and  chicanery  can  be  urged.  Al- 
most all,  too,  will  sympathize  with  the  deep  local  interest 
which  is  so  graphically  described,  and  which  evidently 
pervaded  the  whole  community.  For  who  can  resist  the 
appeal  which  equine  nobility  makes  upon  human  interest 
and  sympathy  ?  Who,  too,  feeling  the  pride  of  home  en- 
vironment, can  resist  the  patriotic  glow  of  pride  and  affec- 
tion for  a  horse  which  at  that  moment  appears  to  embody, 
in  a  conspicuous  way,  home  spirit  and  community  inter- 
est ?  We  confess  to  satisfaction  in  presenting  a  descrip- 
tion of  an  affair  in  which  even  the  most  critical  must  con- 
cede that  the  better  elements  predominated. 
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The  Week. 

Rain  clouds  are  cavoruing  around  the  geographical  ex- 
tremities of  California,  but  they  are  slow  in  approaching 
vital  parts.  It  is  just  as  well,  for  there  are  crops  still  out, 
although  much  finishing  up  in  some  lines  has  been  re- 
cently accomplished.  Dried  fruit  has  moved  out  of  the 
State  as  rapidly  as  the  railways  can  handle  it,  and  there 
will  certainly  be  a  great  inflow  of  coin  as  the  aggregate 
for  this  season's  production.  In  spite  of  large  supplies  of 
dried  fruits,  the  eastern  quotations  hold  up  well  and  the 
inquiry  is  good. 

Growers  of  wine  grapes  are  taking  considerable  comfort 
out  of  the  fact  that  they  are  receiving  a  decent  price  for 
grapes  for  the  first  time  in  several  years.  It  is  true  that 
there  is  a  small  crop  to  sell,  and  this  fact  has  most  to  do 
with  the  advance  in  values.  There  is,  however,  a  renewed 
confidence  among  the  producers  of  wine  grapes,  who  point 
to  the  recent  victories  of  Oalifornia  wines  at  foreign  wine- 
shows,  and  to  other  indications,  as  promising  something  of 
a  reaction  from  the  depression  which  has  for  some  time 
prevailed.  All  the  time,  our  producers  are  learning  to 
handle  grapes  and  grape  juice  more  successfully,  and  will 
be  able  to  furnish  a  better  article  than  ever  for  the  better 
price.  If  the  tide  should  turn  now,  the  winemen  will  be 
better  able  to  hold  the  values.  It  will  be  fortunate  in  the 
long  run  if  valves  do  not  show  boom  colors,  for  a  slow  in- 
crease in  production  will  probably  better  meet  the  future. 

Nurserymen  are  getting  many  orders  now  for  winter 
planting.  If  you  intend  to  plant  do  not  defer  ordering. 
Many  people  have  been  disappointed  during  recent  years 
by  trying  to  get  trees  from  empty  nursery  rows. 


Fruit  Canner  Wanted  in  Aastralia. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society 
B.  M.  Lelong,  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Horticul- 
ture, announced  that  he  had  a  place  for  an  experienced 
canner  to  go  to  Australia,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the 
process  of  canning  to  the  fruit  growers  of  one  of  the  colo- 
nies. Expenses  and  a  liberal  salary  will  be  paid.  Of 
course  the  beat  of  references  are  required. 


The  cholera  has  ceased  to  be  an  issue  in  this  country. 
The  disease  seems  to  have  been  eflfectually  shut  out  from 


New  York.  In  Europe  the  disease  is  still  making  some 
headway  in  new  locaMons.  Over  7000  deaths  are  reported 
from  Hamburg,  where  the  plague  made  its  greatest  stand. 

The  Garden  Natnral. 

We  recently  alluded  approvingly  to  a  small  work  by 
William  Robinson,  the  distinguished  English  horticultur- 
ist and  landscape  gardener,  entitled  "  Garden  Design,"  and 
promised  later  reference  to  some  of  the  author's  declara- 
tions. As  previously  stated,  the  work  is  controversial  and 
its  temperature  at  times  is  what  an  American  would  call 
red-hot.  The  author  seems  to  have  been  lashed  into  fury 
possibly  by  circumstances  which  at  this  distance  we  do  not 
understand,  but  we  must  remark  that  a  quieter  tone  and  a 
more  gentle  spirit  would  better  befit  the  subject  and  the 
normal  disposition  of  the  author.  We  trust  that  ere  long 
there  may  appear  a  book  of  equal  bulk  which  shall  treat 
of  the  subject  constructively  and  not  destructively,  and  a 
little  expansion  of  constructive  points  which  the  little  book 
really  contains  would  furnish  a  welcome  brochure  to  those 
who  do  not  care  to  pursue  the  subject  in  more  pretentious 
works  which  are  extant. 

The  season  of  the  year  invites  the  Oalifornian  to 
thoughts  upon  landscape  gardening.  The  early  rains, 
which  cannot  be  long  deferred,  will  lead  many,  both  old 
residents  and  newcomers,  to  begin  upon  the  improvement 
of  home  environment.  Perhaps  the  first  thought  will  be 
of  a  plan,  and  with  too  many,  possibly,  the  problem  will 
be  to  make  the  place  fit  some  plan  instead  of  the  truer 
conception  of  some  plan  to  fit  the  place.  Before  determin- 
ing, however,  upon  an  outline  of  procedure  in  any  indi- 
vidual case,  it  is  well  to  reflect  upon  general  considerations 
of  garden  design.  Such  consideration  will  be  fostered  by 
a  few  suggestions  which  we  propose  to  draw  from  Mr. 
Robinson's  work,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made.  The 
two'types  of  garden  design  which  are  in  sharpest  contrast, 
and  consequently  most  easily  grasped,  may  be  called  the 
garden  natural  and  the  garden  formal.  Upon  the  former 
we  shall  isolate  some  of  Mr.  Robinson's  sentences  and 
paragraphs  which  combine  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  this  line  of  designing  proceeds: 

Beneath  all  art  there  a'e  laws,  however  subtle,  that  cannot 
be  ignored  without  error  and  waste;  and  in  garden  design  there 
are  lessons  innumerable  both  in  wild  and  cultivated  nature 
which  will  guide  as  well  if  we  seek  to  understand  them  simply. 

That  men  have  never  yet  generally  enjoyed  the  beanty  that 
good  garden  design  may  give,  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  the 
painter  is  driven  from  tbe  garden !  The  artist  dislikes  the 
common  garden  with  its  formality  and  bedding;  he  cannot 
help  bating  it. 

Why  is  the  cottage  garden  often  a  picture  and  the  gentle- 
man's garden  near,  wholly  shutout  of  the  realm  of  art,  a  thing 
which  an  artist  cannot  look  at  long  ?  It  is  the  absence  of  pre- 
tentious "  plan  "  which  lets  the  flowers  tell  th^ir  tale  direct, 
the  simple  walks  going  where  they  are  wanted;  flowers  not  set 
in  patterns;  the  walls  and  porch  alive  with  flowers.  Can  the 
gentleman's  garden,  then,  too,  be  a  picture?  Certainly;  the 
greater  the  breadth  and  means  the  better  the  picture  should 
be.  Bat  never  if  our  formal  "  decorative"  style  of  design  is  kept 
to.  Reform  must  come  by  letting  Nature  take  her  jmt  place 
in  the  garden. 

After  we  have  settled  the  essential  approaches,  levels  and  en- 
closures for  shelter  privacy,  or  dividing  lines  around  a  house, 
the  natural  form  or  lines  of  the  earth  herself  are  in  nearly  all 
cases  the  best  to  follow. 

In  the  true  Italian  garden  on  the  hills  we  have  to  alter  the 
natural  line  of  the  earth  or  'terrace"  it,  because  we  cannot 
otherwise  cultivate  the  ground  or  move  with  ease  upon  it.  The 
strictly  formal  in  such  ground  is  as  right  in  its  way  as  the  lawn 
in  a  garden  in  the  Thames  valley. 

I  hold  that  it  is  possible  to  get  every  charm  of  a  garden  and 
every  use  of  a  country-seat  without  sacrifice  of  the  picturesque 
or  beautiful;  that  there  is  no  reason  why,  either  in  the  work- 
ing or  design  of  gardens,  there  should  be  a  single  false  line  in 
them.  By  this  I  mean  hard  lines,  such  as  the  earth  never  fol- 
lows. *  *  *  Also  every  charm  of  the  flower-garden  may  be 
secured  by  avoiding  wholly  the  knots  and  scrolls  which  make 
all  the  plants  and  flowers  of  a  garden,  all  its  joy  and  life,  subor- 
dinate to  the  wretched  conventional  design  in  which  they  are 
"  set  out." 

"  Reproducing  uncultivated  nature  "  is  no  part  of  good  gar- 
dening, as  the  whole  reason  of  a  flower-garden  is  that  it  is  a 
home  for  cultivated  nature.  It  is  the  special  charm  of  the  gar- 
den that  we  may  have  beautiful  natural  objects  in  their  living 
beauty  in  it,  but  we  cannot  do  this  without  care  and  culture  to 
begin  with.  A  wretched  flowerless,  pinched  bedding  plant  and 
a  great  jellow  climbing  tea-rose  are  both  cultivated  things,  but 
what  a  vast  difference  in  their  beauty  !  There  are  many  kinds 
of  "cultivated  Nature"  and  every  degree  of  ugliness  among 
them. 

The  landscape  gardener  of  the  present  day  is  not  always  what 
we  admire,  his  work  often  looking  more  like  that  of  an  en- 
gineer. His  gardening  near  the  house  is  usually  a  repetition  of 
the  decorative  work  of  the  hotase,  of  which  I  hope  many  artistic 
people  are  tired. 

The  soul  of  true  gardening  fs  to  show,  on  a  small  scale  it  may 
be,  some  of  the  precious  and  inexhaustible  loveliness  of  vegeta- 
tirin  on  plain,  wood  and  mountain.  This  is  the  necessary  and 
absolutely  only  true,  just  and  fair  use  of  a  garden  I 

These  few  lentencea  will  aerv*  our  present  purpose 


which  is  merely  to  incline  the  minds  of  those  who  are  now 
pondering  garden  design  toward  a  little  deeper  thinking 
than  is  usually  given  the  matter.  In  California  we  are 
doing  some  very  creditable  elementary  work  and  are  also 
perpetrating  some  outrageous  work  as  well.  So  far  as  our 
observation  goes  the  country  places  are,  as  a  rule,  more 
praiseworthy  than  the  suburban  creations.  In  the  suburbs 
the  homemakers  too  often  play  all  sorts  of  pranks  with 
earth  and  plants.  Having  a  moderate  area  of  ground  they 
can  torture  it  in  many  ways  without  too  great  expenditure. 
In  the  country,  at  least  in  those  parts  of  the  State  where 
the  surface  is  broken  and  there  is  a  natural  growth  of  tree 
and  shrub,  some  very  satisfactory  work  has  been  accom- 
plished in  adding  to  the  charms  of  the  place  while  not 
sacrificing  its  natural  beauties.  If  we  have  not  advanced 
as  far  in  instances  of  good  gardening  as  perhaps  might 
be  expected  of  a  people  upon  whom  such  wealth  has  been 
poured,  we  have  fortunately  not  made  many  serious  mis- 
takes and  have  produced  some  fair  work.  There  seems  to 
quite  a  general  leaning  toward  correct  taste  and  apprecia- 
tion of  that  which  is  fitting  and  beautiful.  The  more  in- 
terest which  can  be  aroused  in  discussion  of  the  matters 
involved,  the  better  will  be  the  surety  for  our  future. 


Boys  in  the  Vineyards. 

We  have  certainly  made  great  progress  during  the  last 
few  years  in  the  substitution  of  white  labor  for  Asiatic  in 
all  departments  of  fruit-handling.  Ten  years  ago  practi- 
cally all  the  fruit  was  picked  and  packed  by  Chinese,  and 
Chineso,  too,  were  the  main  reliance  in  the  canneries  and 
drying  establishments.  Now,  with  a  product  multiplied 
many  fold,  and  consequently  requiring  vastly  greater  labor 
supply,  we  are  handling  it  almost  wholly  with  white  labor. 
Of  course  some  Chinamen  are  employed  everywhere,  and 
in  some  districts  perhaps  largely,  but  the  white  laborers, 
young  and  old  and  of  both  sexes,  have  a  decided  lead  in 
the  race.  This,  too,  has  been  accomplished  without  any 
great  immigration,  and  without  the  systematic  introduc- 
tion of  laborers  from  European  countries  which  was  re- 
garded as  the  only  possible  means  of  replacing  the  Chinese 
a  decade  ago.  We  suppose  the  legitimate  conclusion  is 
that  young  Californians  are  really  better  stuff  than  was 
thought  formerly,  and  the  increased  labor  supply  is  largely 
the  result  of  growth  of  a  generation  of  youth  from  the 
babes  who  were  in  arms  at  the  time  the  discussion  we  have 
alluded  to  was  rife.  This  is  encouraging  indeed,  and  the 
public  will  have  to  revise  its  judgment  that  young  Cali- 
fornians were  mostly  hoodlums. 

Even  the  San  Francisco  boy  seems  to  be  making  of  late 
a  much  better  record  than  was  dreamed  possible.  Capt. 
Mclntire,  who  used  city  boys  largely  for  several  years  on 
Senator  Stanford's  place  at  Vina,  has  given  them  a  good- 
name.  This  year  D.  W.  Parkburst  started  his  raisin- 
gathering  with  boy-power,  at  Fowler,  Fresno  Co.,  and 
seems  to  have  succeeded  well,  upon  a  progressive  policy, 
with  them.  He  tells  a  Chronicle  reporter  some  of  his  ar- 
rangements as  follows: 

Through  a  San  Francisco  employment  agency  a  large  force 
of  white  boys  from  13  to  18  years  of  age  was  engaged.  Those 
who  were  without  means  to  pay  their  fare  to  Fowler  had  it  ad- 
vanced to  them  and  subsequently  deducted  from  their  wages. 
A  comfortable  house  had  been  provided  for  sleeping  pur- 
poses, and  each  boy  was  required  simply  to  furnish  his  own 
blankets. 

A  novel  but  satisfactory  system  of  compensation  was  ar- 
ranged, each  boy  being  given  as  many  dollars  monthly  as  he 
was  years  old.  The  thirl een-year-old  boy  received  $13,  and 
the  eighteen-year-old  boy  $18,  and  so  on.  To  each  boy  an 
abundant  supply  of  plain,  well-cooked  food  was  furnished  free 
of  charge.  In  addition,  prizes  of  shoes,  trousers  and  other 
articles  of  clothing  were  given  regularly  to  the  18  boys  out  of 
50  employed  who  gathered  the  highest  number  of  trays  ab^ve 
60  every  two  days.  These  prizes  proved  a  great  stimulus  to  the 
efforts  of  the  boys,  and  there  was  much  rivalry  for  the  reward 
of  industry.  It  was  found  that  under  this  system  these  San 
Francisco  boys  accomplished  more  and  better  work  than  either 
the  Chinese  or  Japanese. 

Strict  discipline  was  enforced,  there  being  regular  hours  for 
each  portion  of  the  day's  duties,  and  obedience  to  the  tap  of 
tbe  bell  was  required.  No  drinking,  cigarette-smoking  or  card- 
playing  was  allowed,  and,  as  a  result,  the  boys  all  sent  the  bulk 
of  their  earnings  home  to  their  parents.  Many  of  the  young 
workers  have  already  obtained  permanent  situations  and  will 
make  their  homes  in  Fresno  county. 

No  doubt  the  city  can  furnish  as  much  of  this  sort  of 
material  as  the  country  can  assimilate.  We  trust  the  ex- 
perience of  other  men  in  other  years  to  come  will  be  like 
that  described  by  Mr.  Parkhurst. 


The  Pube  Food  Show. — The  committee  of  the  State 
Horticultural  Society  who  were  entrusted  with  the  Oali- 
fornia exhibit  at  the  Pure  Food  Exposition  in  New  York, 
reported  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  society  it  had  been 
obliged  to  discontinue  all  arrangements  toward  making 
this  exhibit.  The  reasons  given  were  the  cholera  fright  at 
New  York  and  the  fact  that  so  few  of  the  exhibitors  were 
willing  to  pay  anything  toward  the  expenses  of  prepara- 
tion and  transportation  of  samples.  The  report  was  adopt- 
ed and  all  subscriptions  made  were  oidered  returned. 
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Orange  County  Fair  of  1892. 

Written  for  the  Rural  Press  by  Augusta  E.  Towner,  Santa  Ana,  Cal. 

County  Fairs  and  State  Fairs;  State  Fairs  and  World's 
Fairs;  Pavilion  Shows  and  stirs  at  the  race  track;  that  is 
what  a  big  pirt  of  the  American  world  is  talking  about 
now,  from  Maine  to  California.  That  is  what  Californians 
are  interested  in,  anyhow;  and  little  Orange  county,  only 
old  enough  to  be  holding  its  third  annual  fair,  is  as  wide- 
awake as  the  best.    IVf  think  so,  at  least. 

Really,  there  is  reason  enough  for  it.  Coming  events 
sometimes  cast  glories  before.  Sure  it  is  that  the  World's 
Fair  preparations  have  lent  unusual  interest  to  this  year's 
county  fair.  It  opened  Tuesday,  Sept.  27th,  and  closed 
Saturday  night,  October  ist. 

AT  THE  PAVILION. 

There  were  crowds  every  night;  but  by  day,  mothers  with 
their  children  were  the  principal  onlookers.  Still,  the  at- 
tractions at  the  pavilion  vied  with  those  at  the  racecourse 
more  than  usual.  There  was  on  a  table  56x6  feet  150  jirs 
of  the  county  World's  Fair  exhibit — ^jars  in  sizes  from 
ounces  to  gallons,  containing,  naturally  preserved  in  chem 
icals,  almost  every  product  of  our  section — fruit  and  vege- 
tables and  even  trout  from  mountain  brooks. 

This  display  is  gratifying  both  to  public  and  private 
vanity;  it  is  from  the  county,  and  then  the  con  ents  of  each 
jar  is  an  individual  contribution.  Onlookers,  with  ex- 
pectant, admiring  faces,  read  the  labels,  hunting  for  their 
own  names  or  the  names  of  friends. 

But  the  magnificence  of  this  exhibit  is  rivaled — over- 
shadowed, indeed,  by  a  locality  and  individual  exhibit  on 
the  other  side  of  the  hall.  This  is  from  the  famous  Bell 
Canyon  ranch,  back  25  miles  in  the  mountains,  and  is  en- 
tered by  its  owner  and  his  wife — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joplin.  This 
is  perhaps  the  finest  show  in  this  fair,  or  in  any  fair  in  the 
State.  The  main  table  IS  50x5  feet,  arranged  in  pyramidal 
shape  with  six  rows  of  shelves.  On  this  are  2000  jars  of 
canned  fruits,  jellies  and  pickles — jars  of  various  shapes 
and  sizes  and  in  beautiful  variety  of  coloring.  These  are 
all  booked  for  the  World's  Fair.  Behind  are  rows  of 
shelves  against  the  wall,  containing  a  more  miscellaneous 
exhibit — more  canned  fruit,  jellies  and  pickles,  besides 
dried  and  fresh  fruits  in  great  variety,  nuts  and  vegetables. 
And  we  are  told  these  are  all  from  the  cultivated  five  acres 
of  Mr.  Joplin's  stock  ranch,  and  that  the  fruit  is  all  put  up 
by  his  wile. 

"You  needn't  tell  me,"  exclaimed  a  fascinated  spectator, 
"no,  you  needn't  tell  me  that  California  climate  is  enerva- 
ting, or  that  southern  California  would  fall  out  of  the  race 
if  it  wasn't  for  Eastern  capital  coming  in  here  to  buy  that 
climate;  no,  sir!"  Then  he  looks  at  the  plump,  gray- 
haired,  bustling  little  woman  (with  whom,  just  then,  Prof. 
Wiggins,  secretary  of  the  Southern  California  World's  Fair 
Association  is  shaking  hands  congratulatory),  and  says: 
"  So  she  did  it  all.  Well,  these  women,  they  beat  the 
dickens  !  " 

But  there  are  other  sights,  besides  the  preeminent  dis- 
plays bound  for  Chicago  next  year.  From  the  candy  booth 
to  the  curio  booth,  from  the  bunch  of  corn  in  the  corner 
behind  the  door  (from  Garden  Grove),  so  tall  it  takes  a 
man  and  a  boy  to  look  to  the  top  of  it,  and  so  sturdy  one 
avers  it  might  serve  as  piling  for  one  of  Chicago's  many- 
storied  blocks,  to  the  fancy-work,  embroideries  and  hand- 
painted  china  on  the  stage,  there  is  more  than  the  most 
veteran  sightseer  can  "  do  "  in  one  afternoon. 

"That  settles  it,"  said  one  tired  woman,  sinking  into  the 
campchair  a  friend  had  thoughtfully  provided. 

"Settles  what?" 

"  Why,  my  going  to  the  World's  Fair." 

"So  you've  just  made  up  your  mind  you  will  go,  then?" 

"  Not  much,"  and  the  tired  woman  gives  an  emphatic 
flourish  of  her  right  arm,  which  is  meant  to  include  every- 
thing, from  the  monster  yellow  globe  in  the  decorations 
overhead,  emblematic  of  Orange  county,  to  the  tempting 
array  of  cakes  and  breadstufis  to  her  left.  "  Not  much. 
Think  I  want  to  die  of  brain  fag?  If  a  three-year-old 
county  fair  like  this  is  going  to  tire  me  to  take  it  all  in, 
suppose  I'm  going  to  try  one  a  thousand  times  bigger?" 

"  Oh,  well,"  says  ihe  friend  philosophically,  "  I  shall  see 
you  starting  all  the  same  next  spring;  but  don't  forget  the 
races  to-morrow.  It's  Friday;  Silkwood  and  McKinney, 
you  know.  Our  own  Silkwood,  and  they  say  orange  is  to 
be  his  color.  Ail  the  girls  are  makmg  knots  of  orange- 
colored  ribbons  for  themselves,  and  neckties  and  hatbands 
for  their  gentleman  friends.  There'll  be  thousands  and 
thousands  in  town  then  from  all  over  the  State  " 

•'Going?  Of  course  I  am  !"  and  the  tired  woman  sud- 
denly sat  up  very  straight.  "  Why,  John's  got  a  box. 
Come,  I'm  going  to  get  some  yellow  silk  and  ribbon  before 
I  go  home." 

AT  THE  RACE  TRACK. 

In  a  high  cupola,  the  upptr  air  modifying  its  blare,  the 
Santa  Ana  brass  band  "discourseth." 

Away  down  below,  very  indiflferent  to  the  music  or 
thronging  crowds  around,  fancy  poultry  in  their  pens  peck 
their  grain  or  sip  water  out  of  their  bright  tin  cups;  while  in 
strong,  neat  corrals,  the  cattle,  swine,  sheep  and  goats  eat 
and  sleep  or  contentedly  watch  the  restless  bipeds  around, 
contemptuous,  probably,  of  so  much  uncare  that  they  can 
conceive  no  purpose  for. 

Not  so  the  blooded  horses  at  their  mangers.  They  are 
alert  and  bright-eyed.  They  have  nerves,  intelligence. 
Carefully  tended  and  housed,  brought  out  occasionally  to 
race  against  time  and  each  other,  before  admiring  crowds, 
petted  and  cheered,  they  know  what  it  is  all  about.  Yes, 
indeed  The  world  and  all  that  therein  is  was  created  for 
their  benefit;  man  is  their  servant,  and  the  chief  end  of 
man  is  to  breed  fast  horses  and  race  them  forever.  One 
can  imagine  them  saying  to  each  other,  on  baby-show  day, 
for  instance;  "Nice  little  things  up  at  the  pavilion,  but 
just  human  babies,  you  know.  No  blooded  stock.  Ten  to 
one  they  won't  get  any  sort  of  experienced  training.  Bet 
you  half  of  'em  will  be  regular  lag-tails,  or  else  break  on 


the  track  every  time.  Never'll  have  a  bit  of  money  put  up 
on  'em." 

"No,"  says  another,  with  a  snicker-like  whinny,  "but 
cost  money  like  the  dickens.  Humans  ain't  of  much 
account,  anyway,  for  show  or  action.  Now  there's  Silk- 
wood. See  the  attention  paid  him.  Heard  some  one  say: 
'  If  he  wins  to  morrow's  race  he'll  make  Willit's  fortune — be 
worth  $50,000  at  least.'  Daisywood  and  Laguna  are  proud 
as  peacocks  because  they  are  Silkwood's  colts.  And  well 
they  may  be.    Now,  I've  spen  McKinney,  and  I  tell  you — " 

Here,  it  is  probable,  some' officious  "  human  "  interferes, 
thinking  that  the  horses  are  trying  to  bite  each  other,  in- 
stead of  whispering  confidentially  on  racing  matters. 

Whatever  the  interest  elsewhere,  at  the  fair  here  the  in- 
terest in  the  races  is  paramount  and  almost  universal 
Horse-racing,  well  conducted  and  by  gentlemanly  drivers, 
is  a  fine  sight.  The  Santa  Ana  race  track  is  called  the 
finest  in  Southern  California.  This  year  everything  was 
carefully  conducted.  There  were  no  accidents  of  note,  no 
gamblers  were  allowed  on  the  grounds,  and  there  were  few 
cases  of  theft,  even  on  the  grand  race  day. 

From  Tuesday  to  Saturday  there  were  races  every  after- 
noon, races  in  the  usual  variety — trotting,  pacing,  running 
and  mixed  races,  repeating  races  for  yearlings  and  for  two 
and  three-year-olds,  and  so  on.  Purses  and  stakes  were 
up,  big  and  small,  for  many  thousand  dollars.  But  the 
special  race — purse  $1500 — was  on  Friday,  between  Silk- 
wood and  McKinney.  This  race  brought  thousands  to 
town,  who  would  not  otherwise  have  come.  The  day  be- 
fore this  race  pneumatic  tire  sulkies  were  used  for  the  first 
time  on  the  track  They  were  used  at  the  grand  race  be- 
tween Silkwood  and  McKinney. 

Silkwood,  a  pacer,  is  a  Santa  Ana  horse,  a  favorite  here, 
a  beautiful  black.  McKinney,  a  trotter,  is  a  Los  Angeles 
horse,  though  trained  on  the  Santa  Ana  track.  In  two 
year's  races  he  has  made  such  a  reputation  that,  proud  as 
Santa  Anans  are  of  their  horse,  few  probably  felt  sure  that 
Silkwood  could  outdistance  McKinney.  In  betting  par- 
lance, before  Durfee's  big  bay  came  to  town  it  was  "  one  to 
one  and  one  half  in  his  favor,"  and  the  night  before  the 
race,  "  ten  to  eight "  in  his  favor. 

I  got  my  husband  to  give  me  all  the  figures.  He  care- 
fully explained  them  to  me  and  said  that  ihey  were  just 
like  a  thermometer  to  tell  how  judgments  were  running  as 
to  the  two  horses.  I  had  a  good  box  at  the  race-course, 
right  in  front  and  almost  opposite  the  wire  and  judge's 
stand.  Then  I  had  a  good  opera  glass.  I  went  first 
Thursday — ladies'  day.  It  was  not  specially  interesting — 
the  ladies'  part  of  it.  They  showed  they  could  keep  their 
seats  well,  and  did  a  little  hurdle  jumping  quite  gracefully. 

All  right  in  front.  A  pretty,  black-eyed  Miss  won  a 
gold  watch  and  a  thin-faced  woman  a  valuable  side-saddle. 
But  there  was  a  trotting  race  for  colt  stakes  fr>r  yearlings 
that  made  me  realize  how  beautiful  a  well-built  horse  looks 
in  swift  motion.  It  was  won  by  Daisywood,  a  Silkwood 
colt.  "  If  Silkwood  looks  anything  like  that — is  even  bigger 
and  nicer,  as  they  say  he  is — I  want  to  see  him  go," 
thought  I,  so  I  went  again  Friday. 

There  never  was  such  a  crowd  in  Santa  Ana  before.  As 
I  looked  down  from  my  box  at  the  sea  of  heads,  the  forms 
on  both  sides  of  the  track,  up  and  down,  hanging  over  the 
fences  and  ropes,  over  all  the  shed  roofs,  on  carriage  seats, 
on  top  of  buses  and  coaches,  swarming,  clinging  every- 
where, while  the  boxes  around  me  and  grand  stand  back 
were  crowded  to  bursting,  I  realized  what  an  attraction 
there  is  in  a  good  horse  race. 

It  was  a  nice  crowd.  A  quiet,  respectable,  amiable 
crowd.  I  could  see  no  sign  of  any  "  toughs  "  or  "roughs," 
or  anything  offensively  betokening  the  " "  genus  sport." 
The  nicest  ladies  I  knew  were  in  the  boxes.  Staid  farm- 
ers and  their  wives  and  children  were  down  below  in 
abundance,  eager  and  interested.  The  thousands  who 
came  to  see  the  race  certainly  were  well-behaved.  "  It's 
ten  to  eight  in  favor  of  Silkwood,"  said  my  husband,  just  as 
I  was  seated  in  our  box. 

We  all  wore  the  Silkwood  colors.  We,  my  cousin  and 
I,  had  made  orange-colored  silk  "  four-in-hands "  for  the 
gentlemen  of  our  party.  Orange  color  or  yellow  was  every- 
where, some  ladies  having  huge  bouquets  of  yellow 
dahlias. 

There  was  a  tension,  an  excitement  in  the  air.  The 
bell  sounds  from  the  judge's  stand.  There  is  a  watchful 
hush,  a  murmur.  Durfee  on  his  pneumatic-tired  sulky  and 
with  McKinney  appears. 

"  He's  a  fine  horse,  a  gamy  horse,"  says  one.  "  I  declare, 
I  shall  be  sorry  to  see  Silkwood  beaten."  A  shout  arises, 
which  increases  into  a  roar  of  welcome,  Willits  with  Silk- 
wood. 

After  a  little  exercising,  and  after  several  trials,  finally  it 
was  a  "  go." 

That  was  an  anxious  moment  for  Silkwood's  admirers. 
So  many  thought  McKinney  the  better  horse,  but  Silkwood 
led  from  the  first  and  won  in  2:i4X- 

O,  what  a  shout  and  rush  !  The  black  beauty  was  un- 
checked, blanketed,  garlanded  with  choicest  yellow  roses, 
while  his  driver  and  owner  was  presented  with  as  choice  a 
bouquet  and  congratulated  on  all  sides. 

"That's  all  very  well,"  said  the  sober-heads,  "  but  Silk- 
wood has  done  his  best,  and  McKinney  can  beat  that.  He's 
good  for  2:13.  I  expected  Silkwood  would  win  the  first 
heat." 

The  bell  sounds.  Again  there  is  an  admiring  murmur 
when  McKinney  appears,  and  a  roar  of  welcome  for  Silk- 
wood. With  but  little  " jockeying  "  it  is  a  "go."  This 
time  Silkwood,  though  only  making  the  mile  in  2:15!,  out- 
distances McKinney  more  than  before,  while  the  la  ter 
"  breaks  "  twice. 

"  It  was  10  to  6  in  favor  of  Silkwood  after  the  first  heat," 
says  my  husband,  "  and  now  it's  20  to  6,  and  hard  to  get  at 
that." 

The  sober-heads  still  feel  far  from  sure  of  victory;  but 
Silkwood's  feminine  admirers  are  sanguine. 

"  O,"  said  a  sparkling  brunette  in  the  box  next  to  me, 
"how  I  do  enjoy  seeing  Silkwood  win!  I  don't  believe  I 
shall  I'eel  so  happy  when  I'm  married!" 


Two  little  tots,  exercising  hand  in  hand  in  the  open  be- 
low the  boxes,  call  up  to  a  young  lady  in  one  of  them — 

"  Who  you  for,  Lizzie?" 

"  Silkwood.    Who  are  you  ?  " 

"  Silkwood,  course.    'Kinney's  no  good." 

"  Ding-dong"  goes  the  judge's  bell. 

There  is  a  curious  limbre  in  the  shout  that  greets  Silk- 
wood this  time.  This  heat  may  decide  it.  "  Make  it  a 
walkover,"  the  cry  seems  to  urge.  The  horses  start  in  a 
hu.h.  For  the  first  time  McKinney  is  a  little  ahead  at  the 
"  go."  But,  as  every  other  time,  Silkwood  outdistances 
him  in  the  first  quarter,  choosing  his  place  on  the  course. 
But  this  time  the  big  bay  does  not  break,  and  keeps  nearer 
Silkwood  than  before.  Yet,  as  bsfore,  Willits  is  seen  to 
measure  the  distance  between,  glancing  over  his  shoulder, 
and,  as  one  expressed  it,  "turning  on  just  as  much  steam 
as  he  thought  necessary  to  beat." 

And  Silkwood  did  beat,  making  the  mile  in  2:i3'i. 

Such  a  jubilant  crowd!  Silkwood  almost  smothered 
by  crowding  admirers,  who  bring  him  an  armful  of  fragrant 
alfalfa-hay  for  a  tribute;  Willits  carried  off  on  the  shoulders 
of  his  friends. 

Sober-head  said:    "  I  declare,  I  didn't  expect  it." 

The  cry  is  "Silkwood  forever."  The  judge's  voice  an- 
nouncing his  engagement  at  the  Los  Angeles  races  is  al- 
most unheard.  The  band  strikes  up  "  Hail  to  the  Chief," 
as  usual,  though  a  merciless  wag  urges  the  leader  to  play 
"  McGinty,"  saying  "  the  big  bay  is  going  to  be  rechristened" 
under  that  cognomen. 

People  can  hardly  settle  for  the  next  race  of  three  year 
olds,  one  of  them,  Laguna,  a  Silkwood  colt.  Laguna  wins, 
trotting  beautifully. 

"  Silkwood's  stock  is  way  up,"  says  my  husband  to  me, 
as  we  drive  home,  "but  he'll  have  to  loDk  to  his  laurels  in 
Los  Angeles;  he'll  be  matched  with  a  'leven-quarter  pacer 
there." 

Then  I  overheard  one  man  say  to  another:  "  Ought  to 
have  seen  my  wife.  Never  saw  her  so  enthusiastic.  But 
I  tell  her  it  wasn't  fair  for  McKinney.  He's  a  tip-top  horse 
in  his  class.  He  was  outclassed,  that's  all.  Say,  heard 
when  Durfee  got  here  and  saw  Silkwood,  he  realized  it,  too. 
Went  to  chewing  a  rag  right  of!  to  think  he'd  brought  him 
down  here.  Told  his  friends  so.  That's  the  reason  the 
betting  changed  so  soon.  Tell  you  there  was  $20,000  just 
laid  in  the  bank  and  wasn't  touched." 

Everybody  who  had  one  wore  an  orange  silk  badge  the 
rest  of  that  day.  It  was  the  never-ceasing,  joyful  cry, 
"  Silkwood!"  Even  the  sleepy  children,  as  they  tumble  into 
bed  after  the  evening's  entertainment  at  the  pavilion,  are 
heard  to  murmur,  "'Kinney's  no  good." 

And  Saturday  evening,  too,  when  again  amidst  all  the  dis- 
play at  the  pavilion,  the  crowds  gather  for  the  closing  en- 
tertainment, the  topic  of  Friday's  grand  race  vies  with  all 
the  other  attractions.  The  farmer,  proud  of  his  200  pound 
pumpkin  or  75-pound  watermelon,  the  lady  of  her  hand- 
painted  china  or  dainty  bit  of  arrasene  work,  confessed  to 
equal  enthusiasm  when  Silkwood's  name  was  mentioned. 

"  Have  you  heard  the  Silkwood  cry  ?"  I  overheard  one 
young  lady  ask  another. 

"  No.    What  is  it  ?  " 

"  O,  told  me.    You  know,  I  wondered  why  they 

brought  out  that  bunch  of  alfalfa-hay  to  him  after  the  third 
heat.  But  it  seems  that  the  Los  Angeles  horsemen  have 
all  along  been  '  jossing,'  as  they  say,  the  Santa  Ana  boys, 
saying  Silkwood  was  no  good — fed  on  alfalfa  and  pump- 
kins'— making  fun  that  way.  Well,  the  Santa  Ana  bays 
are  going  to  charter  a  car  next  Wednesday  and  go  up  to 
the  races  at  Los  Angeles,  wearing  the  Silkwood  colors,  and 
their 'cry' will  be, San-tan  ah  !  Silkwood! 
Silkwood!  Wah!  'rah!  'rah!'  I'm  going  to  get  some 
one  to  go  up  with  me.    I  just  must." 


Exhibiting  Stock  in  Show  Condition. 

Home  Ridge  Farm,  ) 
Bakersfield,  Cal  ,  Oct.  i,  1892.  J 

To  THE  Editor: — I  have  been  much  interested  in  your 
complete  reports  of  the  State  Fair,  but  from  my  personal 
experience  and  observations  feel  that  I  may  be  justified  iu 
taking  exceptions  to  some  of  the  comments  of  your  corre- 
spondent, especially  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the 
cattle  on  exhibition.  A  number  of  years  ago  the  breeding 
of  fine  cattle,  particularly  Durham,  became  almost  a  craze 
in  the  central  States.  Every  breeder  was  ambitious  to 
own  prize  cattle,  and  a  pampered,  show  condition  was  the 
first  requisite  for  a  premium. 

Practical  stockraisers  and  farmers  bought  these  orna- 
mental cattle  for  useful  purposes,  and  the  experiment  was 
disastrous.  They  learned  by  bitter  experience  an  almost 
obvious  lesson,  viz:  that  the  higher  the  artificial  develop- 
ment, the  lower  and  weaker  the  natural  powers  of  repro- 
duction. The  reaction  produced  by  this  experience  created 
an  almost  ruinous  prejudice  against  thoroughbred  cattle, 
which  has  required  great  care  and  judgment  on  the  part  of 
breeders  to  overcome. 

A  rule  which  has  been  almost  universally  adopted  in 
prize  rings  in  the  eastern  States,  and  which  I  am  glad  to 
note  is  gaining  ground  here  is,  that  excessively  fat  animals 
are  excluded  frjm  competition  in  breeding  classes,  and 
judges  are  instructed  not  to  award  premiums  to  animals 
that  have  been  injured  by  overfeeding  for  the  best  results  in 
breeding. 

We  heartily  agree  with  your  correspondent  that  to  insure 
success,  the  breeder  must  give  careful  attention  to  all  the 
details  which  tend  to  make  his  stock  attractive  and  to 
maintain  a  high  standard  of  merit.  But  he  should  not  inti- 
mate that  it  detracts  from  the  merit  of  a  bull  that  he  is  not 
in  "show  condition,"  or  of  another,  that  "he  had  evidently 
come  right  oflf  the  lucerne  pasture." 

It  is  right  on  the  lucerne  pasture  that  the  average  farmer 
wants  to  put  his  thoroughbred  bull,  and  he  is  glad  of  an 
opportunity  to  see  just  how  the  bull  shows  under  such  con- 
ditions. 

It  is  not  at  all  necessary  in  this  age  of  well-informed 
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farmers  that  the  faults  be  hidden  or  the  good  points  helped 
in  an  animal  by  an  extra  layer  of  fat.  A  desire  to  cater  to 
the  general  public  and  the  praise  of  superficial  observers 
has  been  a  great  temptation  to  breeders  in  the  past  to  pro- 
duce showy  animals,  and  the  high  hopes  of  those  who 
yielded  have  been  wrecked  on  the  rock  of  utility. 

What  has  been  said  in  regard  to  cattle  applies  with  even 
greater  force  to  the  breeding  of  thoroughbred  hogs,  an  in- 
dustry just  in  its  infancy  in  California,  and  one  which,  in 
its  present  condition  and  future  outlook,  is  very  promising. 

I  have  referred  to  your  report,  not  as  an  individual 
instance,  but  rather  as  a  means  of  presenting  a  view 
of  the  question  of  prize  exhibitions  which  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration, jAs.  M.  Hunter. 


(She  ViJ^EY/rRD. 


Premiums  for  California  Wines. 

Several  months  ago  Mr.  Winfield  Scott,  Secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Viticultural  Commissioners,  received  a  com- 
munication in  which  there  was  a  request  to  the  wine- 
growers of  California  to  send  samples  of  the  products  of 
their  vineyards  to  the  distillers'  and  brewers'  exhibition, 
held  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  from  August  15th  to  the  27th. 

In  response  to  this  circular,  26  of  the  wine-growers  sent 
samples  of  their  products. 

On  Monday  the  secretary  received  the  judges'  report, 
from  which  it  was  seen  that  1 1  of  the  exhibits  had  either 
received  medals  or  special  mention.  The  Call  furnishes 
the  following  outline  of  results  : 

In  white  wines,  it  was  pointed  out  that  several  of  the 
exhibitors  seemed  to  have  been  under  the  impression  that 
age  with  these  wines  meant  excellence.  But  they  should 
not  be  kept  as  long  in  bottle  or  in  wood  as  the  majority  of 
those  sent  from  California  appear  to  have  been. 

The  Sauterne  of  H.  W.  Crabb  was  exceedingly  good, 
nearest  type  to  the  Sauterne  (French),  and  he  was  awarded 
a  diploma  for  a  gold  medal. 

The  hock  of  the  Napa  Valley  Wine  Company  had  been 
a  wonderful  wine.  It  was  awarded  a  diploma  of  the  sec- 
ond class. 

The  Riesling  of  I.  de  Turk  had  been  a  good  wine,  but  it 
had  been  quite  long  enough  in  bottle.  It  was  awarded  a 
diploma  of  the  second  class. 

The  Riesling  of  Jacob  Schram  was  decidedly  above  the 
average  type,  and  it  was  awarded  a  diploma  for  a  gold 
medal. 

Clarets  are  classed  as  a  splendid  type  of  wine,  and 
just  what  is  required  in  that  country.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  there  is  now  some  prejudice  against  white  wines  and 
an  increasing  demand  for  sound  red  wmes,  and  the  really 
important  point  for  California  growers  to  consider  is  their 
red  wines.  If  they  could  put  some  sound  wines  on  to  the 
British  and  Irish  market  at  say  ;^io  per  hogshead  (48 
gallons)  in  bond  they  would  become  formidable  rivals  to 
Bordeaux  shippers. 

The  claret  of  Beringer  Bros,  was  awarded  a  diploma  for 
a  gold  medal,  A.  Haraszthy  &  Co.  a  certificate  of  merit  of 
the  second  class,  and  G.  Migliavacca  a  certificate  of  merit 
of  the  third  class. 

The  judges  were  exceedingly  pleased  with  the  Burgundy 
wines  and  an  encouraging  feature  on  this  point  was  that  the 
trade  for  Burgundy  was  increasing  in  Ireland.  The  high 
class  quality  of  these  wines  strengthened  the  opinion  that 
in  this  department  California  could  successfully  compete 
with  the  Burgundies  of  France. 

The  Burgundy  of  the  Italian-Swiss  Agricultural  colony 
was  awarded  a  diploma  for  a  gold  medal;  Inglenook  vine- 
yard, a  second-class  certificate  of  merit;  Napa  Valley  Wine 
Company,  a  certificate  of  merit  of  the  third  class. 

California  growers  are  advised  to  turn  their  best  atten- 
tion to  produce  a  port  wine  which  could  be  sold  in  the  Irish 
market  from  £;io  per  pipe  of  1 1 5  gallons  and  upward  (for 
beverage  and  lor  high  class  medicinal  usage.)  Sweetness 
must  be  avoided  and  dryness  cultivated.  Port  wine,  like 
claret  and  Burgundy,  had  an  increasing  tendency. 

The  ports  of  the  Eisen  Vmeyard  Company  was  awarded 
a  diploma  for  a  gold  medal,  and  it  was  added  that  if  they 
kept  up  that  standard,  they  were  on  the  right  lines. 

Sherry  was  not  increasing  in  consumption,  consequently 
stocks  were  ample,  with  low  rates  and  keen  competition, 
with  a  plethora  of  good  quality. 

The  sherry  of  the  Eisen  Vineyard  Company  was  awarded 
a  diploma  for  a  gold  medal.  The  wine  was  very  good  in- 
deed— perhaps  rather  full  as  compared  with  the  wines  gen- 
erally consumed  there. 

In  brandy  a  diploma  for  a  gold  medal  was  awarded 
George  West  &  Sons  of  the  El  Pinal  Vineyard.  The  strik- 
ing resemblance  of  the  1882  vintage  to  old  cognac  caused 
some  consternation  among  the  judges.  Such  a  sample  was 
not  expected  from  California,  and  the  growers  are  congrat- 
ulated upon  the  achievement.  It  was  noteworthy  tha»  the 
other  samples  shown  of  different  vintages  by  the  same  firm 
all  bear  unmistakable  signs  of  the  cognac  type. 

A  diploma  for  a  gold  medal  was  awarded  the  Eisen  Vine- 
pard  Company  for  Muscat  and  Tokay. 

A  diploma  for  a  gold  medal  was  also  awarded  A.  Har- 
aszthy &  Co.  for  their  champagne,  which  was  peculiarly 
Californian,  of  an  agreeable  type. 


To  Help  Difficult  Fermentations. 


Wm. 


PftfTer  writes  to  the  Tree  and  Vine  as  follows: 
The  indications  for  the  coming  vintage  point  to  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  vintage  year  1885,  in  which  year  difficult  fer- 
mentation had  been  the  rule  all  over  the  dry-wine  districts. 
Winemakers  who  understand  the  consequence  of  "stuck 
tanks  "  will  gladly  take  any  extra  step  in  time  in  order  to 
save  nine. 

The  following  nonpatented  methods  are  not  generally 


known,  and  will,  I  think,  enable  many  to  steer  clear  of 
difficult  fermentation. 

First,  ferment  in  as  small  batches  as  you  can — say  not 
over  a  ton  of  grapes  at  a  time — and  should  it  happen  with 
very  sweet  must  that  a  small  quantity  of  sugar  is  left,  put 
the  young  wine  in  small  casks  of  no  more  than  50  gallons 
capacity.  Of  course,  in  large  concerns  such  proceeding  is 
not  applicable,  but  the  following  will  do  good  service: 
Keep  the  pomace  securely  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  fer- 
menting  tank,  and,  for  equalizing  fermentation  in  the  whole 
tank,  draw  the  liquid  several  times  from  the  bottom  and 
pump  it  on  the  top  of  the  fermenting  mass. 

Still  another  way  to  prevent  difficult  fermentation  is: 
Take  the  halj  fermented  wine  out  of  the  fermenting-tank, 
press  the  pomace,  and  finish  fermentation  in  the  storage 
cask  or  tank.  By  this  latter  method,  the  storage  cellar 
should  not  be  very  cool,  as  this  could  interrupt  fermentation. 


A  Prize  for  Califobnia  Wine.— Dr.  Ollino,  Vice 
President  of  the  Italian-Swiss  Agricultural  Colony,  has 
received  a  cablegram  snnouncing  that  the  first  prize  gold 
medal  had  been  unanimously  awarded  the  wine  display 
made  by  the  colony  at  the  Italo  American  Exposition  at 
Genoa.  Italy.  This  is  regarded  as  a  great  compliment 
and  triumph  for  California  wines,  especially  for  those 
made  from  Italian  grapes  grown  on  California  soil.  It  is 
claimed  that  at  the  Exposition  the  wines  were  in  direct 
competition  with  the  best  vintages  of  Italy. 


The  State  Grange,  P.  of  H. 

ITS  TWENTIETH  ANNUAL  COUNCIL  NOW  IN  SESSION. 

From  Our  Special  Correspondent. 

San  Jose,  Oct.  5,  1892. 
The  Twentieth  Annual  Council  of  the  State  Grange  of 
California  was  convened  in  this  city  yesterday  at  10  o'clock 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Worthy  Master  Davis.  The 
place  of  meeting  was  the  Unitarian  Church,  a  spacious 
and  comfortable  building  which  had  been  handsomely 
decorated  for  the  occasion.  The  rollcall  showed  every 
officer  of  the  State  Grange  to  be  present,  and  among  the 
general  attendance  were  the  following: 

Alhambra  Grange. — W.  M.,  H.  C.  Raap  and  wife. 

American  River. — W.  M.,  N.H.  Lauredson  and  wife;  Alternate, 
A.  A.  Harris;  A.  Harris,  Mr.  Jas.  Cornell  and  wife,  Miss  Cecily  Cor- 
nell, Miss  Etta  Cornell. 

Carpinteria.— W.  M.,  O.  N.  Cadwell. 

Danville. — Alternates,  R.  O.  Baldwin  and  wife;  Mrs.  G.  L. 
Everett,  Miss  S,  E.  Wood. 

Elk  Grove.— E.  W.  Stickney,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stone,  Miss  S.  J. 
Stone. 

Florin.— Alternates,  D.  Reese  and  wife;  Miss  Lillie  Casey. 

Eden. — Annie  J.  Gading,  M.  C,  Christiansen,  H.  Mousen  and 
wife.  Miss  Josie  Sharai. 

Glen  Ellen. — W.  M.,  C,  W.  H.  Bruning  and  wife. 

Grass  Valley.— W.  M.,  J.  W.  D3  Golia  and  wife,  Mrs.  S.  L. 
Richards. 

Grimes. — Alternates,  W.  W.  Kilgore  and  wife. 
HoLLiSTER. — W.  M.,  Gustav  Brown;  Alternates,  Bates  De  Hart 
and  wife. 

Independent.— W.  M.,  Geo.  Klinger;  W.  S.  Elliott,  M.  E.  Har- 
rison. 

LODi. -W.  M.,  C.  H.  Wakefield  and  wife,  J.  D.  Hufifman. 
Lockeford. — Mrs.  E.  E.  Lower. 
Magnolia. — John  Thomas. 

Merced. — W.  M.,  L.  H,  Applegate;  Mrs.  M.  D.  Atwater,  Miss 
E.  E.  Atwater,  Miss  Nettie  Brouse. 

Millville.— Alternate,  Mary  W.  Webb. 

New  Hope. — Alternate,  Mrs.  Geo.  Carleton. 

North  Butte. — W.  M.,  D.  Fisher  and  wife.  Miss  Ether  Mould. 

Pescadero.— W.  M.,  I.  C.  Steele,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Chanttler,  Mrs. 
E.  Leighton,  Miss  J.  F.  Leighton. 

Petaluma.  — W.  M,,  C.  D.  Grover  and  wife,  D.  M.  Winans  and 
wife,  Mrs.  M.  Kelsey,  Miss  M.  Kelsey. 

RoSeville.— S.  S.  Gladney,  J.  G.  G:adney. 

Sacramento. — W.  M.,  S.  H.  Jackman  and  wife.  Alternates,  C. 
A.  Hull  and  wife,  M.  Sprague,  T.  L.  Hamilton,  E.  Greer  and  wife, 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Hamilton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  A.  Krull,  Miss  Elva  Brown, 
Delia  Krull,  Myron  Smith.  Mrs.  L.  Dinie's,  Mrs.  S.  H.  Jackman, 
Walter  Greer  and  wife,  Daniel  Flint  and  wife,  J.  H,  McKune  and 
wife,  Miss  A.  M.  Wilcox. 

San  JOSE.— W.  M.,  E  T.  Pettit  and  Mrs.  S.  A.  Bicknell.  Alter- 
nates, Col.  R.  P.  McGlincy  and  wife,  Amos  Adams,  Mrs.  P,  A.  Si- 
mons, Jacob  Jowell,  A.  H.  Simons,  Thos.  Hersey,  Mrs.  P.  A.  Si- 
mons, Col.  R.  P.  McGlincy,  W.  H.  Gilmore,  Miss  Georgia  Mc- 
Bride,  Ella  I.  Sanders,  Hittie  B.  Wells,  Mrs.  S.  A.  B  cknell,  Mrs. 
M.  J.  Hall,  Jennie  M.  Sanders,  Mrs.  W.  Beauchamp.  T.  A.  Whid- 
den.Mrs.  Arbella  Hersey,  Mrs.  M.  S  cord,  Euclera  B.  Warcen,  Mrs. 
S.  J.  Wat  kins,  Miss  Helen  G.  Adams,  Mrs.  M.  J.  Tarleton,  Cyrus 
Jones,  Mrs.  M.  J.  Worthen,  A.  E  Mintie,  W.  Beauchamp,  Nellie 
Jefferds,  W.  C.  Kingsbury,  F.  S.  Jefferds,  Sarah  Kingsbury,  Mrs.  M, 
Barnes,  Miss  Julia  Hayle. 

San  Antonio.— W,  M.,  J.  H.  Martinus  and  wife. 

San  Lucas. — Alternate,  S.  Sherwood. 

Santa  Rosa.— Alt  mates,  S.  T.  Coulter  and  wife,  Mrs.  Mary  E. 
Saxton,  E.  W.  Davis  and  wife,  Chas.  D.  Bonner  and  wife,  Eila  C. 
Sutherland. 

Sebastopol.— W.  M.,  Mrs.  F.  H.  Lawton.  Alternates,  D.  Litch- 
field, C.  Wightmanand  wife,  Mrs.  F.  H.  Lawton,  Miss  E.  Lawton. 

South  Sutter— W.  M.,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Donaldson.  Alternates, 
Rebecca  G.  Jones,  Ann  M.  Roberts.  Frank  Donaldson,  Mrs.  W. 
E.  Roberts,  Miss  May  Donald  on.  Mrs.  Etien  M.  Bjyd,  R.  A.  Jones. 

Stockton— W.  M.,  N.  E.  Ailing.  Alternate,  Miss  B.  Ailing. 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Stone,  W.  L.  Overhiser  and  wife. 

Temescal — W.  M.,  Wa'ter  Renwick  and  wife.  Alternates,  A.  T. 
Perkins  and  S.  Goodenough.  A.  T.  Dewey,  Mrs.  S  H.  Dewey,  Miss 
Anita  M.  Dewey,  Mrs.  H.  S.  Brannan,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Gibson,  Wm.  G. 
Babcock. 

Tulare— W.  M.,  E.  C.  Shoemaker.  Alternates,  John  Tuohy,  A. 
J.  Woods.    Frank  S.  Chapin. 

Two  RoCK— Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Q.  Birlow. 

Valley— Alternates,  Mrs.  M.  Hook,  G,  P.  Loucks. 

Waterloo— W.  M.,  H.  C.  Strucke  and  wife. 

Watsonville— W.  M.,  W.  A.  Bawman  and  wife.  Alternates, 
A.  P.  Roache  and  wife.  \.  Ji  Cromarby,  M.  L.  Cooper,  Mrs.  M. 
Fergusson,  Mrs.  G.  N.  Rowe,  Vorce  M.  Roache,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C. 
E.  Bowman. 

WooDHRiDGE— W.  M.  John  S.  Perrott.  Alternates,  John  Thomp- 
son and  wife.    H.  C.  Shaltuck. 

Yuba  City— V.  M.,  P.  L.  Bunce  and  wife.  B.  F.  Walton,  Glen 
Harter,  Geo.  Ohleyer,  Jr.,  Hattie  S.  Jones,  B.  F.  Frisbie  and  wife. 

This  list  of  names  is  necessarily  incomplete,  since  a  great 
mapy  have  been  tardy  in  registration.    The  list  docs  not 


comprise  more  than  two-thirds  of  those  actually  present, 
and  it  will  be  impossible  to  give  a  complete  list  until  our 
next  issue. 

The  time  was  largely  given  to  the  reception  of  reports, 
which  were  read  by  the  several  officers  and  submitted  to 
appropriate  committees.  They  are  appended  below  in 
full,  although  it  is  possible  there  may  be  some  changes  be- 
fore they  have  been  acted  upon  by  the  committees  and 
their  final  adoption  by  the  State  Grange.  - 

Following  the  session  a  party  of  twenty-five  ladies,  upon 
invitation  from  the  Vendome  Stables,  took  a  drive  about 
the  city,  and  upon  invitation  of  Dr.  A.  E,  Mintie,  nearly  all 
of  the  members  of  the  Grange  visited  the  rooms  of  the 
World's  Fair  Commission  and  viewed  the  exhibit  which  is 
being  prepared  for  the  World's  Fair. 

RECEPTION. 

A  reception  tendered  by  the  citizens  of  San  Jose  was  an 
occasion  of  special  interest,  and  every  delegate  participated 
in  it.    The  following  is  the  souvenir  program: 
I.    Organ  Voluntary  PROFESSOR  POMEROY. 


^gj^       "O,  Hush  Thee,  My  Biby" 
■  ■  ■  ■       "  O,  Dinna  Forget" 


.Mrs.  Hillman-Smith. 


3.  Reception  to  State  Officers  a,  Song  of  Welcome;  b,  Floral 

Presentation;  c,  Wand  Drill  by  Little  G  rls.    Under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Webb  and  Miss  Jeffreds. 

4.  Poem  "The  Granger's  Welcome"  Miss  Estabrook. 

Wr.tten  for  the  occasion  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Eitabrook. 

5.  Address  of  Welcome  Hon.  H.V.  Morehouse. 

6.  Response  HoN.  E.  W.  Davis,  Master  Cal.  State  Grange. 

7.  Male  Quartette  a,  ''  Grangers'  Song;"  t,  "  Fly  Tender 

Birdling."  ist  tenor,  Geo.  Babcock;  2d  tenor,  J.  R. 
Kocher;  ist  bass,  J,  W.  Reynolds;  2d  bass,  W,  J,  Hay. 
wards. 

This  unique  and  attractive  order  of  exercises  was  planned 
by  Mrs.  Amos  Adams,  with  the  assistance  of  Mrs.  S.  P. 
Sanders,  and  executed  by  those  whose  names  appear  with 
an  artistic  skill  and  close  attention  to  detail  that  enlisted 
the  enthusiastic  approbation  of  the  audience.  Professor 
Pomeroy  was  unavoidably  absent,  but  the  voluntary  was 
rendered  in  a  way  to  delight  the  audience  by  one  of  San 
Jose's  many  musical  artists,  who  are  equal  to  any  occasion 
or  emergency.  The  solo  of  Mrs.  Hillman-Smith  was  thor- 
oughly appreciated,  both  for  the  culture  of  her  voice  and 
her  attractive  presence.  Worthy  Master  Pettit  was  too 
modest  to  have  his  name  appear  on  the  program,  but  still 
gave  us  hearty  assurance  that  the  labor  of  preparation  for 
entertaining  this  large  assembly  for  a  whole  week  had  been 
a  labor  of  love  on  the  part  of  San  Jose  Grange.  He  also 
gave  an  interesting  outline  of  the  solid  prosperity  that  has 
visited  this  city  and  State  Grange  alike  since  its  first  ses- 
sion here  m  '73. 

T/ie  feature  of  the  evening  was  a  score  of  bright  school 
girls,  dressed  in  style  suited  to  the  occasion,  who  came  march- 
ing in,  each  bearing  a  basket  of  flowers.  After  taking  their 
places  on  the  platform,  in  perfect  time  with  the  music  of 
the  piano,  one  after  another  came  forward  with  her  gift  of 
flowers  and  recited  a  short  poem,  that  seemed  to  have  been 
composed  specially  for  the  occasion,  and  each  presented 
one  of  the  officers  with  her  basket  of  flowers. 

After  that  they  returned  and  formed  again  on  the  stage, 
bearing  wands  about  three  feet  long,  gayly  decked  in  blue 
ribbons.  In  perfect  time  to  the  music,  they  executed  a 
fancy  drill  after  the  Die  Lewis  system  of  light  gymnastics 
that  is  so  well  calculated  to  train  and  develop,  while  enter- 
taining, the  child.  All  were  graceful  and  showed  careful 
training,  but  the  leader,  whose  motions  all  were  watching, 
was  almost  perfect  in  the  grace  and  accuracy  of  her  move- 
ments and  equally  perfect  in  her  elocution  when  present- 
ing her  basket  of  flowers  to  the  Worthy  Master. 

As  we  hope  to  have  "  The  Grangers'  Welcome  "  for  pub- 
lication, our  readers  can  judge  of  its  merits,  but  would  have 
probably  enjoyed  it  more  had  they  listened  to  the  hearty 
applause  with  which  it  was  greeted. 

The  address  of  welcome  by  Hon.  H.  V.  Morehouse  was 
a  scholarly  and  polished  effort,  showing  how  the  prosperity 
of  all  classes  rests  upon  that  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil. 
Worthy  Master  Davis  responded  in  his  usual  happy  style. 
Like  all  of  us  he  was  deeply  affected  by  the  interest  shown 
in  our  Order  by  young  as  well  as  old,  and  hopeful  of  the 
future  of  a  country  whose  chief  pride  is  in  the  training  of 
the  men  and  women  of  to-morrow. 

The  Male  Quartette. — These  songs  were  well  calcu- 
lated for  the  closing  attraction  of  so  pleasant  an  evening. 
Those  more  gifted  with  capacity  to  delight  in  harmony  were 
engaged  in  a  critical  debate  as  to  the  comparative  excel- 
lence of  bass  and  tenor  until  the  conclusion  was  forced  up- 
on the  less  critical  that  both  were  remarkable  voices.  Thus 
ended  one  of  the  pleasantest  of  all  Grange  receptions. 

[We  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  give  a  report  of  Wednes- 
day's proceedings,  but  a  delay  in  the  mails  from  San  Jose 
renders  it  impossible.  We  must  go  to  press  without  the 
doings  of  Wednesday,  but  will  give  them  with  the  reports 
for  the  rest  of  the  week  in  the  paper  of  the  15  th  inst.]  y 

MASTER'S  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

Brothers  and  Sialera  of  the  Slate  Orange  0/  California:  It  is 
a  pleasant  duty  to  inform  yoa  that  the  Order  in  Cilifornia  in 
In  the  healthy  and  progreseive  oondltion  that  commands  the 
labor,  love  and  devotion  of  its  membership  and  the  respect  and 
attention  of  its  opponents.  Daring  the  past  year,  oar  mem- 
bership has  grown  in  nambers,  usefulness  and  ability.  To-day, 
some  of  the  leading  and  trusted  men  of  Oallfornia  are  proad  to 
say  hey  belong  to  the  Grange,  These  men  of  oar  Order  are 
nnlike  the  politicians  of  this  day  and  generation,  for  they  say, 
"the  party  belongs  to  them  and  they  do  not  belong  to  the 
party."  It  would  ba  a  healthy  condition  of  political  affairs  if 
more  men. controlled  parties  and  fewer  men  were  controlled  by 
them. 

Since  our  last  annual  conclave,  many  events  have  transpired 
which  have,  directly  or  Indirectly,  tried  the  metal  of  which 
the  Grange  is  made.  In  every  instance,  so  far  as  I  know,  the 
metal  has  been  found  good  and  true,  and  has  nobly  withstood 
all  the  assaults  and  strain  made  upon  it. 

In  the  Halls  of  Congress,  the  bills  which  were  urged  for 
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Olive  Varities  on  tlie  Foothills. 

Mrs.  Emily  Robeson,  well-known  as  an-olive  grower 
and  oilmaker  near  Auburn,  Placer  county,  gave  the  follow- 
ing results  of  her  experience  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Olive-Growers'  Association  in  this  city  : 

We  have  about  eighteen  different  varieties  of  olives  on 
this  place,  consisting  of  the  following  well-known  kinds,  viz: 
Rubra,  Atrorubens,  Cclumella,  Pendulier,  Nigaina, 
Oblonga,  Polymorpha,  Macrocarpa,  Regalis,  Nevadillo 
Blanco,  Marzanillo,  Redding  Picholine,  and  six  varieties  of 
the  Mission.  Of  these,  only  the  Rubra,  Regalis,  Manzanillo, 
Mission,  and  Redding  Picholine  have  fruited  in  quantities 
necessary  for  practical  oil-making.  All  of  the  other  kinds 
are  now  in  bearing,  and  we  hope  in  sifflcient  quantities  to 
thoroughly  test  their  oil- making  qualities  this  coming 
season. 

As  I  understand  only  the  results  obtained  from  the  varie- 
ties from  which  oil  have  been  expressed  are  desired,  I  will 
confine  myself  to  observations  gleaned  from  the  five  kinds 
before  mentioned,  viz:  Rubra,  Regalis,  Manzanillo,  Mission 
and  Redding  Picholine. 

The  Rubra  does  remarkably  well  here.  For  four  years 
in  succession  it  has  borne  good  crops  and  at  the  same  time 
made  fine  growth.  For  two  years  we  have  made  oil  from 
this  berry.  It  makes  a  fine  grade  of  oil,  of  dark  amber 
color,  darker  and  heavier  than  the  Mission.  The  oil  flows 
from  the  pulp  under  the  pressure  very  freely,  in  flakes  as 
large  as  a  silver  quarter.  The  pulp  after  pressure  is  of  a 
light  color  with  reddish  cast.  This  oil  has  a  decided  nutty 
flavor,  and  I  imagine  requires  a  cultivated  taste  to  appre- 
ciate it  fully. 

As  to  proportion  of  oil  obtained,  would  say  that  before 
filtering  it  ran  about  seven  and  a  half  pounds  of  oil  to  fifty- 
five  pounds  of  berries,  or,  in  other  words,  the  yield  was  in 
the  near  neighborhood  of  13  7- 11  per  cent. 

The  Regalis  seems  to  thrive  equally  as  well  in  the  foot- 
hills. It  is  not,  however,  a  uniform  or  regular  bearer.  The 
year  before  last  the  trees  were  loaded  with  fruit ;  last  j  ear 
they  bore  absolutely  nothing.  This  year  they  are  again 
full,  which  tends  to  demonstrate  beyond  peradventure  that 
the  Regalis  is  a  biennial.  The  oil  is,  like  the  Rubra,  heavy, 
of  not  quite  so  dark  a  color,  but  with  a  decided  flavor. 
The  yield  is  good,  even  belter  than  that  of  the  Rubra,  run- 
ning, as  I  now  recollect,  about  14  per  cent.  I  noticed  par- 
ticularly that  the  oil  seemed  longer  settling  than  other 
varieties. 

The  Manzanillo  grows  well,  and  is  an  even  bearer  with 
us,  having  gathered  from  successive  crops.  The  oil  made 
from  the  Manzanillo  is  lighter  in  color,  and  not  so  heavy  as 
that  expressed  from  the  two  varieties  just  mentioned.  I 
like  it  personally  better  than  the  Rubra  or  Regalis.  The 
yield  obtained  was  not  satisfactory,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
think  it  will  be  found  to  prove  more  profitable  to  plant  for 
pickling  purposes  than  for  oil. 

As  to  the  Mission,  of  course  this  tree  being  so  generally 
planted  throughout  California,  it  seems  superfluous  to 
dilate  to  any  extent  upon  it,  in  a  letter  to  be  read  before  a 
convention  of  olive-growers,  any  one  of  whom  it  is  more 
than  probable  can  give  me  more  information  on  the  subject 
in  a  single  interview  than  I  can  impart  in  twenty  such 
papers  as  this.  I  will  content  myself  in  saying  that  the 
Mission  does  probably  as  well  at  this  altitude  as  any 
variety  as  yet  planted,  with  the  exception  of  its  late  matur- 
ity, the  fruit  sometimes  not  coloring  until  the  middle  of  Jan- 
uary. It  is  here,  as  elsewhere,  not  a  uniform  bearer,  yield- 
ing a  full  crop  every  two  years. 

The  percentage  of  oil  will  not  vary  far  from  an  average 
of  13  per  cent.  The  Mission,  like  all  heavy  oils,  is  not  as 
palatable  to  those  who  are  cultivating  a  taste  for  olive  oil  as 
the  lighter  oils.  It  is  more  appreciated  by  those  who  have 
long  been  accustomed  to  its  use. 

Now,  the  last  and  least  valuable  to  most  persons  is  the 
much  written-about,  long-tuffering  Redding  Picholine.  A 
description  of  this  tree  and  its  fruit  is  no  doubt  as  familiar 
as  the  Mission.  That  it  does  remarkably  well  at  this  alti- 
tude cannot  be  gainsaid  ;  it  grows  rapidly  and  fruits  at  an 
early  age,  there  now  being  four  hundred  young  trees  on  this 
place  in  fruit  at  five  years  from  the  cutting.  It  bears  well 
every  year,  in  fact,  although  better  or  with  fuller  crops 
every  second  year.  The  oil  is  light  in  color  and  possesses 
a  delicate  flavor  very  much  liked.  The  yield  of  oil  is  quite 
equal  to  that  of  the  Mission.  Last  year  it  averaged  about 
13  per  cent,  although  there  were  many  pressings  that  made 
as  high  as  15  per  cent. 

An  advantage  the  Redding  Picholine  has  in  this  climate 
is  its  early  ripening,  giving  the  grower  an  opportunity  to  get 
the  oil  made  before  the  winter  rains  commence,  thus  saving 
loss  by  birds,  storms,  etc. 

There  seems  to  be  an  erroneous  idea  in  regard  to  picking 
this  berry.  It  is  in  reality  more  easily  harvested  than  the 
larger  kinds  that  have  to  be  gathered  by  hand.  We  spread 
a  canvas  under  the  tree  to  be  picked,  and  comb  the  ber- 
ries onto  it  with  short  handled  rakes  or  combs.  As  yet  we 
have  found  no  injury  to  the  succeeding  crop  by  this  method 
of  picking  the  fruit.  The  leaves,  dirt,  etc.,  are  fanned  out 
by  running  the  berries  through  a  Fresno  raisin-cleaner. 

Now,  my  observation  has  taught  me,  among  many  other 
things,  that  the  olive  tree,  like  any  other,  will  repay  gen- 
erous and  kind  treatment.  It  may  thrive  and  flourish  for 
awhile  with  niggardly  care,  but  treat  it  with  generosity,  give 
it  water,  give  it  cultivation,  give  it  fertilizers,  and  it  will  re- 
pay your  kindness  a  hundredfold. 

Under  these  conditions  I  do  not  believe  the  planter  an- 
ticipating putting  out  olives  can  well  miss  success  with  a 
half  dozen  different  varieties  that  can  be  named.  I  have 
perhaps  a  preference  for  one  or  two  distinct  kinds  that  I 
believe  may  be  better  under  certain  conditions  than  others, 
but  all  must  bear  in  mind  that  locality,  ahitude,  soil  and 
other  conditions  must  govern  the  olive,  as  other  trees. 
What  would  do  me  in  the  foothills  might  make  a  complete 
failure  in  the  valley,  or  near  the  seacoast. 


It  is  my  firm  belief,  however,  that  upon  the  olive,  and 
those  fruils  that  are  grown  for  the  purpose  of  drying,  will 
depend  the  future  of  the  horticultural  industry  of  California, 
and  if  I  intended  to  plant  an  orchard  either  in  the  foothills 
or  upon  the  coast  (notwithstanding  the  black  scale)  the 
olive  would  form  a  large  portion  of  the  trees  planted. 

I  will  now  close  this  paper,  feeling  I  have  only  gone  over 
ground  traveled  so  often  be'ore  me  by  pioneers  in  olive 
and  fruit-culture,  and  that  I  am  therefore  unable  to  go  a 
single  rod  further  in  the  way  of  giving  information  that 
has  not  already  been  given  by  these  same  pioneers.  I 
would  be  happy  beyond  measure  if  I  thought  I  could  add 
one  more  mile-stone  in  the  march  toward  the  goal  of  suc- 
cess for  my  favorite  of  all  trees,  indeed  the  king  of  trees — 
the  noble  olive — a  gift  from  God  to  man. 


Experiments  in  Olive  Oil  Making  and  New  Varieties. 

The  following  was  read  by  Edward  E.  Goodrich,  of  "  El 
Quito,"  Santa  Clara,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Olive-Grow- 
er's Association: 

In  response  to  the  request  of  Mr.  Lelong,  the  Secretary 
of  the  association,  I  offer  these  few  notes  on  the  experi- 
ments and  experiences  of  the  olive  season  of  1891-92,  at 
"El  Quiio,"  Santa  Clara. 

The  Italian  olive  tree  called  "Cucca"  seems  to  provide 
a  satisfactory,  large  picking  olive,  which  varies  very  little, 
if  at  all,  from  the  large  Spanish  olive  of  trade.  The  variety 
seems  very  fortunate  in  grafting,  is  a  large  bearer,  promises 
to  be  an  annual,  and  is  very  hardy.  The  system  of  prun- 
ing adopted  three  years  since  seems  to  have  improved  the 
trees  very  markedly,  and,  assisted  by  the  twice-stabbed 
ladybird,  to  have  reduced  the  black  scale  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  justify  the  belief  of  practical  eradication,  or,  at  least, 
control. 

The  system  of  pruning  is  that  of  the  "  goblet  shape,"  the 
tree  well  hollowed  out  to  admit  air  and  light,  but  with  the 
necessary  careful  study  as  to  the  wood  required  for  the 
crops  of  the  two  following  years. 

The  grafts  of  Italian  olives  produced  sufficiently  to  make 
an  experiment  in  oil  extraction  from  their  fruits  possible  on 
a  small  scale.  Only  the  variety  of  olive  called  Correggiolo 
was  in  sufficient  quantity  for  a  separate  experiment,  and 
with  these  olives  were  mixed  those  of  Grossajo,  Infrantojo, 
and  Razza,  in  about  the  following  proportions :«'.  Cor- 
reggiolo, three  quarters  (X);  Grossajo,  (ji);  Infrantojo,  three 
thirty-seconds  (3-32);  and  Razza,  one  thirty-second  (1-32). 
The  result  was  an  oil  which  seems  so  decidedly  superior 
to  that  extracted  from  Mission  oils  as  to  justify  the  assert- 
ion that  these  olives  are  superior  to  the  Mission  variety  as 
oil  olives,  at  least  at  "  El  Quito." 

As  between  the  four  varieties,  the  experiment  is  not  final 
so  far  as  the  oil  is  to  be  considered,  but  careful  observations 
at  the  picking  and  in  the  mill  during  extraction  seem  to 
prove  pretty  conclusively  that  the  Correggiolo  is  the  olive 
best  fitted  for  oil  at  "  El  Quito,"  and  probably  in  a  large 
portion  of  the  State.  As  an  oil  olive  it  shows  less  of  the 
"  fattiness"  (which  is  the  great  trouble  with  the  Mission 
olive  oil),  and  less  of  the  "  w^?r«i«  "  or  waste  solid  matter 
(which  makes  oil  extraction  so  difficult  in  the  case  of  the 
Mission  olive),  than  either  Grossajo  or  Infrantojo.  This 
experiment  is  comparatively  valueless  as  to  the  Razza,  but 
observation  at  the  picking  and  in  the  mill  makes  it  safe  to 
predict  that  it  will  be  liable  to  fattiness  on  rich  soils,  and 
that  it  will  be,  as  in  its  native  home,  a  very  shy  bearer. 

To  sum  up  the  advantages  of  the  Correggiolo  olive  as  an 
oil  olive,  it  may  be  said  that  it  seems  to  promise  to  be  a 
larger  bearer,  a  possible  annual,  that  it  ripens  early,  that  it 
dries  rapidly,  that  it  has  a  very  moderate  quantity  of 
"  mora'a,"  nod  that  the  oil  separation  is  easily  obtained 
and  rapid,  and  that  the  oil  is  of  an  exceptional  fineness. 
The  result  is  so  conclusive  as  regards  "  El  Quito,"  that 
grafting  into  this  variety  will  be  continued  until  all  trees 
of  oil  olives  are  Correggiolo. 

In  regard  to  oil  extraction,  one  experiment  on  olives  of 
the  Mission  variety  is  worth  noting.  The  essentials  of  oil 
extraction  are  that  the  olives  should  be  dried  to  a  certain 
point;  that  is,  until  the  ''water  of  vegetation'  is  so  far  re- 
duced in  the  berry  that  it  will  not,  in  the  press — as  it  very 
frequently  does,  and  will  always  do  if  not  so  reduced — bind 
the  oil  to  itself  and  the  solid  matter  which,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, always  escapes  with  the  oil  and  water  from  the  racks 
or  cheeses;  that  the  crushing  of  the  berries  shall  be  suffi- 
cient, and  for  this  sufficiency  that  the  pits  be  fully  crushed, 
since  under  the  pressure  they  help  the  process  by,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  holding  the  paste  of  the  fruit  apart  and  thereby 
allowing  the  escape  of  the  oil. 

Absolute  cleanliness  in  all  the  machinery  is  an  essential 
well-known  to  all  olive  oil  extractors.  The  choice  of  time 
for  gathering  is  rather  large,  and  each  grower  will  do  well 
to  try  experiments  at  various  points  in  the  season.  Early 
oil  is  liable  10  have  a  certain  sharp  taste,  much  admired  by 
those  to  the  manner  born,  but  one  which  passes  away  in  a 
few  months,  and  leaves  the  oil  as  sweet  as  that  of  the  later 
pickings. 

The  experiment  in  Mission  olives  was  of  an  early  pick- 
ing, and  the  result  an  oil  very  much  superior  to  any  Mis- 
sion olive  oil  ever  made  at  the  place  before.  The  principle 
is  a  simple  one,  /'.  e.,  that  any  olive  which  tends  to  fatness 
and  coarseness,  as  does  the  Mission,  is  well  picked  quite 
early.  It  should  be  said  that  this  early  oil  commands  in 
Italy  an  advanced  price,  and  perhaps,  as  the  American 
public  learns  to  distinguish  between  cotton-seed  and  olive 
oil,  it  may  also  demand  as  a  "treat,"  in  the  early  days  of 
the  olive  season,  its  "o/t'o  acerbo." 

The  experience  of  "  El  Quito  "  is  very  decidedly  in  favor 
of  the  old  Italian  system  of  sacks  {bruscole)  for  holding  the 
olive  in  the  press  and  of  drying  by  natural  evaporation, 
rather  than  by  artificial  heat,  which,  at  least,  risks  a  cook- 
ing of  the  oil  in  the  berry. 

A  redwood  frame  of  one-inch  by  two-inch  stuff,  six  feet 
by  three  feet  in  size,  with  six-foot  laths — about  eighteen 
or  nineteen — and  four  cross-laths  for  strength,  makes  a  con- 
venient olive  tray,  and  a  great  many  can  be  racked  up  in 
small  space,  with  bits  of  woods  between  the  corners.  At 


"  El  Quito  "  bricks  are  used,  as  they  are  at  hand,  which 
leaves  four  inches  between  trays. 

Perhaps,  or  certainly — as  it  seems  to  the  writer — the 
need  of  care  in  dealing  with  olive  oil  in  its  extraction  comes 
especially  as  each  run  "  of  oil  is  made.  Nature  aids  the 
process  of  sending  the  water  down  and  the  oil  up.  For  the 
best  results  the  oil  as  it  rises,  and  as  soon  as  it  rises,  should 
be  skimmed  off  as  cream  is  taken  from  milk.  Nature,  how- 
ever, resents  tardiness,  and  any  olivegrower  who  has  ever 
tested  the  morcia,  the  waste  stuff  of  his  olive  mill,  can  un- 
derstand how  absolutely  necessary  it  is  to  remove  the  oil 
from  this  mass,  which  is  so  decidedly  nasty  and  so  ready 
to  ferment.  Again,  as  the  oil  taken  off  still  contains  some 
portion  of  the  vegetable  matter,  it  is  necessary  to  continue 
the  process  of  skimming.  As  a  rule,  skim  off  the  oil  four 
times  the  first  day  and  twice  the  second  dav,  and  continue 
the  process,  always  watching  the  deposit.  For  storage,  oil 
needs,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  a  cool  cellar  and  occasional 
skimmings,  or  charges.  The  best  storage  tanks,  so  far  as 
"  El  Quito  "  experience  goes,  seem  to  be  those  made  of 
heavy  redwood,  lined  with  tin  (as  also  the  covers).  Oil 
made,  treated,  and  cared  for  in  this  manner  will  need  no 
clarification  for  bottling,  except  that  of  passage  through  a 
fine  quality  of  druggist's  paper. 

DISCUSSION  ON  MR.  GOODRICH'S  PAPER. 

Mr.  Kimball  :  I  would  like  to  ask  how  he  has  deter- 
mined that  there  is  a  difference  between  the  oil  that  remains 
on  the  lees  and  that  which  does  not.  Have  your  experi- 
ments been  of  that  kind  which  determines  the  difference 
between  that  which  lies  on  the  lees  for  a  week  or  a  month, 
and  that  which  has  been  removed  two  or  three  times  a  day, 
and  that  its  taste  is  impaired  by  remaining  on  the  lees? 

Mr.  Goodrich  :  I  have  had  experience  coming  in  this 
way:  That  under  certain  conditions  of  the  olive,  where  the 
drying  has  not  been  n-.uch  needed,  and  it  has  been  nec- 
essary to  leave  the  oLves  on  the  trees,  afterwards  the  qual- 
ity of  the  olives  has  been  very  inferior.  An  experiment 
between  them  is  quite  difficult.  Two  years  ago  the  care  of 
the  lees  was  much  more  than  in  years  previous,  and  this 
last  year  the  care  has  been  nearly  double  or  treble,  and  I 
am  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  oil  of  that  year  is  very  much 
better  oil,  and  it  is  to  be  laid  very  much  to  that  question. 
It  is  a  matter  of  taste.  If  you  were  trying  the  experiment 
of  leaving  oil  a  certain  number  of  hours  in  the  tank,  you 
would  detect  it  by  the  taste. 

Mr.  Kimball :  In  your  attempts,  after  ycu  have 
skimmed  off  your  oil,  say  the  second  time,  what  amount  of 
deposition  was  there  at  the  bottom  of  your  tank  ? 

Mr.  Goodrich  :  It  would  be  very  slight ;  indeed,  I  am 
inclined  to  ask  Senor  Barzellotti  to  answer  these  questions. 

Senor  Barzellotti  :  When  the  oil  is  allowed  to  remain  in 
contact  with  the  lees,  the  water  of  vegetation  is  spoiled,  for 
two  reasons  :  first,  because  this  water  of  vegetation  and  lees 
begin  to  ferment  in  a  few  hours,  and  when  it  is  fermenting 
is  heated,  and  the  temperature  may  rise  as  high  as  133°  F., 
and  that  is  enough  to  give  a  bad  taste  to  the  oil.  The 
other  reason  is  that  this  same  mass  of  lees  has  a  very  bad 
taste.  The  oil  may  be  spoiled  in  from  six  to  eight  hours. 
When  we  are  making  oil  we  must  remove  it  from  the  tank 
immediately  after  the  mass  of  olives  is  pressed,  and  for 
that  reason  we  have  to  regulate  the  oils  every  six  hours  for 
the  first  two  days,  and  for  one  week  twice  a  day,  until  we 
see  and  are  sure  that  the  oil  is  perfectly  free  from  sediment, 
or  of  any  water  of  vegetation. 

Mr.  Kimball  :  What  is  the  general  temperature  of  your 
oil  when  you  press,  under  ordinary  weather  conditions  ? 

Senor  Barzellotti  :    About  65°  to  72*. 

Mr.  Kimball :  Well,  how  much  increase  of  temperature 
have  you  noticed — how  much  rise  in  the  temperature  have 
you  observed  when  pressing  ? 

Senor  Barzelloiti  :    Up  to  135*. 

Mr.  Kimball  :    By  natural  fermentation  ? 

Senor  Barzellotti :  Yes,  by  natural  fermentation.  The 
water  of  vegetation  has  a  terribly  bad,  strong  taste,  and,  as 
you  know,  the  oil  is  very  delicate.  Take  a  fine  oil,  and  you 
can  change  it  by  introducing  a  spoon.  If  this  spoon  has  a 
bad  tasie  the  oil  will  take  the  taste. 

Mr.  Kimball  :  In  the  process  of  making  oil,  would  you 
subject  your  olives  to  any  artificial  heat  ? 

Senor  Barzellotti :    No;  that  would  be  to  spoil  the  oil. 


H^IUIT  (IjAf^KETING. 


Results  of  Expediting  California  Fruit  Traina 
to  Eastern  Markets. 

At  the  August  meeting  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society 
Mr.  Fred  C.  Miles,  of  Penryn,  Placer  county,  was  appointed 
to  prepare  a  statement  concerning  the  effect  of  reducing 
the  time  required  to  move  California  fruit  trains  to  eastern 
points,  both  upon  the  quality  of  the  fruit  and  the  market 
for  it.  Mr.  Miles  sent  the  following  letter  of  inquiry  to 
several  prominent  shippers: 

Dear  Sir: — The  State  Horticultural  Society,  t)eing  desirous  of  as- 
sisting, by  sending  out  valuable  information,  in  the  devrlopment  of 
the  Iruit  interests  of  the  State,  seeks  light  upon  the  "Advantages  that 
have  rpsul  ed  from  the  shortening  of  time  lor  transit  of  green  fruits 
from  California  to  eastern  markets." 

As  the  responses  received  from  those  who  ship  the  larger  portion  of 
the  crop  will  form  the  reply  to  thi^  question,  will  you  kindly  give  me 
as  full  and  detailed  an  answer  as  your  time  will  permit? 

I  beg  leave  to  offer  a  few  question's — not  to  have  a  reply  categoric- 
ally made  to  them — bu'  simply  as  suggestions  only. 

I.  Average  time  of  ventilator  service  from  California  to  Chicago 
last  season  ?    This  season  ?. 

3.  Arrivals  in  overripe  condition  or  unsalatde  ?.  Last  and  this 
year  ?    Cause  ? 

3.  Can  fruit  now  be  picked  in  much  riper  condition,  as  a  resultant 
of  shorter  lime  in  transit? 

4.  If  so,  affirmative  to  3,  its  effect  in  enlarging  the  markets  in 
the  East  ? 

5.  Percentages  due  this  season  to  having  better  fruit  to  offer  ia 
eastern  markets? 

6.  Can  better  prices  be  obtained  by  ■  hnrter  time  transit  and  3 
when  fruit  products  are  in  excess  in  the  East? 
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7.  H^s  shorter  time  in  transit  and  3  any  bearing  on  European 
shipments  and  prices  obtaintd? 

8.  Effects  o!  shorter  time  and  3  on  production  of  fruit  in  Califor 
nia? 

9.  Eff.'cts  of  shorter  time  and  3  in  increasing  value  of  orchard 
lands,  etc. 

To  the  above  inquiries  Mr.  Miles  received  the  following 
responses  which  he  submitted  at  the  September  meeting  of 
the  State  Society. 

FROM  THE  EARL  FRUIT  COMPANY. 

Sacramento,  Cal  ,  Sept.  16,  1892. 
Fred  C.  Miles,  Esq.,  Penryn,  Cal.  Dear  Sir:— In  re 
ply  to  yours  of  the  14th  instant,  we  will  say  briefly  that  the 
shortening  of  the  time  on  fruit  shipments  10  eastern  markets 
has  resulted  in  great  benefit  to  the  industry,  as  it  enables 
the  growers  and  shippers  to  get  their  fruit  through  to  desti- 
nation in  better  condition  than  was  possible  when  ship- 
ments were  longer  in  transit.  The  shortening  of  the  time, 
however,  has  not  resulted  in  any  great  benefit,  as  regards 
shipments  in  ventilated  cars,  as  experience  has  demon- 
strated that  shipments  of  fruit  in  ventilated  cars,  with  the 
excpp'.ion  of  a  few  varieties  from  certain  districts,  cannot 
be  got  through  to  eastern  markets  in  good  order,  even 
by  passenger  train,  therefore  the  greater  portion  of  fruit 
shipments  from  Cilifornia  are  now  going  in  refrigerator 
cars.  The  shortening  of  the  Overland  trip  has  resulted  in 
great  good,  as  fruit  in  refrigerator  cars  will  realize  much 
better  prices  if  got  to  eastern  markets  in  faster  time,  and 
furthermore,  the  fruit  can  be  jshipped  in  much  riper  condi- 
tion in  refrigerator  cars,  thus  insuring  a  better  quality  for 
the  eisiern  consum  r,  and  better  prices  in  consequence; 
also  a  larger  quantity  of  fruit  for  the  producer,  as  fruit  fully 
growa  is  larger  and  more  weighty  than  immature  fruit. 
Fruit  can  be  shipped  much  riper  if  shipments  are  made  in 
refrigerator  cars  than  in  ventilated  cars,  and  can  be  shipped 
much  riper  if  shipped  in  refrigerator  cars  making  fast  time, 
than  when  they  made  slow  time,  as  in  previous  years. 
Of  course  the  shorter  the  time  in  transit  and  the  more 
mature  the  fruit  is  before  it  is  p'cked,  the  be:ter  prices  it 
will  bring  in  eastern  markets,  and  the  shorter  the  Overland 
trip  the  more  possible  it  will  be  to  market  fresh  California 
fruits  in  the  English  markets.  The  shortening  of  the 
Overland  trip  will  enable  us  to  put  California  fruit  in  many 
of  the  smaller  eastern  markets,  which  could  not  be  reached 
quick  enough  before.  We  refer  to  points  off  of  the  main 
hne,  such  as  Cincinnati,  Montreal,  etc.  All  of  the  above 
clearly  proves  that  the  improving  of  the  Overland  service 
will  increase  the  value  of  orchards  and  vineyards  to  a  great 
extent,  and  will  encourage  greater  planting.  One  mistake 
the  railroad  people  have  made  during  the  last  three  years  is 
oot  encouraging  the  use  of  more  refrigerator  cars;  in  fact 
the  Southern  Pacific  has  discouraged  the  use  of  these  cars 
in  every  way  possible.  Notwithstanding  this,  they  are 
growing  in  favor,  and  have  been  the  m'ans  of  adding  very 
."^uch  to  the  development  of  the  green  fruit-shipping  in- 
dustry;   Yours  very  truly.  Earl  Fruit  Co. 

/■ROM  C0''PI'E^AT1VE  FRUIT  COMPANY  OF  NEWCASTLE. 

Newcastle,  Cal.,  Sept.  29,  1892. 
Mr  Fred  C.  lU^^^^-  ^-  — Dear  Sir: — Concerning  the 
information  desired  regarding  the  development  of  the  fruit 
interests  of  the  State,  would  say  that  my  time  has  been  so 
completely  occupied  that  t  have  been  unable  to  give  the 
matter  any  attention  whateN'^-  Since  you  so  particularly 
request  a  line  from  me,  howevCr,  I  wiH  offer  the  best  I  have 
under  the  circumstances. 

In  regard  to  the  service  from  here  to  Chicago,  I  think 
nine  days  would  be  a  fair  average  far  iast  year,  while  for 
this  season  about  six  days  has  been  ths  average  time. 
This  shortening  of  the  time  in  transit  has  b«en  of  great 
advantage  to  the  shipper  for  many  reasons.  In  the  first 
place,  the  fruit  has  arrived  in  such  condition  that  it  has 
enabled  the  purchasers  to  reship  to  their  own  trade  in  the 
States,  thus  warranting  their  paying  more  for  the  fruit  than 
if  compelled  to  use  locally.  It  has  also  given  the  grower  a 
chance  to  allow  his  fruit  to  mature  and  color  up  before 
picking,  which  of  course  enhances  its  value.  Another  rea- 
son why  quick  seivice  has  been  advantageous  is  the  fact  of 
the  shipper  being  in  a  position  to  calculate  the  time  of 
arrival,  enabling  him  to  land  cars  in  the  different  markets 
on  the  best  shipping  date.  Every  market  has  its  poor  days 
for  the  sale  of  fruit,  which,  if  avoided,  makes  considerable 
difference  in  the  result— for  instance,  Fridays  and  Satur- 
days efre  very  bad  days  for  the  sale  of  fruit  in  some  mar- 
kets, while  in  others  these  same  days  are  the  best — and  if 
in  shipping  we  can  depend  on  schedule  time,  we  can  calcu- 
late our  shipments  to  arrive  on  the  proper  dates.  There 
is  still  another  good  thing  in  favor  of  shorter  time,  viz.,  if  a 
car  should  arrive  on  a  d  <y  when  the  market  is  glutted,  if  the 
fruit  is  in  good,  sound  condition  in  consequence  of  quick  ser- 
vice, the  consignee  can  hold  same  until  next  day,  but  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  this  car  has  been  dawdling  along  on  its 
way,  and  the  fruit  is  overripe  and  in  bad  condition,  an  im- 
mediate sale  is  necessary,  no  matter  how  poor  the  market. 

Our  exp<^rience  this  season,  as  to  condition  of  fruit  on 
arrival  at  destination,  has  been  very  satisfactory;  in  fact,  we 
do  not  now  remember  of  even  one  car  having  arrived  in 
what  might  be  called  "  bad  order."  Last  season  we  ex- 
perienced several  complaints,  and  think  it  can  safely  be 
attributed  to  slow  service.  We  do  not  believe  that  a  large 
crop  in  ihe  East  would  materially  affect  the  sale  of  Cali- 
fornia fruits,  provided  our  fiuits  are  what  they  should  be. 
The  reason  of  poor  sales  is  more  because  of  carelessness  in 
packing,  etc.,  than  of  an  excessive  eastern  crop.  Our 
peaches  will  bring  good  prices  at  all  times  if  in  proper 
condition,  no  matter  what  the  easttrn  crop  may  be. 

The  improvement  in  the  service  this  season  has  certainly 
opened  up  new  markets  for  our  products^  as,  for  instance, 
the  matter  of  shipments  to  Europe,  which  with  the  old  ser- 
vice coulfln't  be  considered.  We  can  land  fiuit  in  London 
this  year  in  exactly  the  same  time  consumed  on  shipments 
to  N  ew  York  in  other  years,  and  every  car  of  fruit  forwarded 
to  Europe  deprives  some  American  market  of  that  much, 
thus  leaving  room  for  other  bhipments  here.  We  think 
that  any  improvement  in  shipping  facilities,  whether  by 
-o     ,       the  lime  or  in  lowering  rates,  will  make  itself 


felt  in  Placer  county.  It  will  most  certainly  encourage 
newcomers  to  invest  in  ftuit  lands,  and  it  will  doubtless 
make  a  considerable  increase  in  the  value  of  lands. 

Sincerely  regretting  my  inability  to  send  you  something 
more  to  the  purpose  than  I  feel  this  will  be,  I  am  very 
truly  yours,  F.  J.  Mason,  Manager. 


Oar  Fru  ts  in  Eogland. 

The  whole  object  of  marketing  California  fruits  in  Great 
Britain  is  of  such  great  interest  to  our  producers  that  we 
quote  in  full  the  accounts,  written  wholly  from  a  British 
point  of  view  by  A.  Taylor  &  Son  of  Liverpool,  to  the  N. 
Y.  Fruit  Trade  Journal. 

On  Friday  the  12th  of  August,  1892,  the  second  con 
signment  of  fresh  fruit  from  California  was  offered  in  the 
salesroom  of  Jas.  Adam,  Son  &  Co.,  to  a  fairly  crowded 
market.    The  various  samples  of  pears,  peaches  and  plums 
were  in  prime  condition,  and  the  demand  at  the  prices 
named,  was  good,  but  the  dealers  were  very  careful  not  to 
enter  keen  competition  by  outbidding  each  other,  but  pur 
chased  with  caution,  especially  so  far  as  the  pears  were 
concerned,  as  the  French  crop  is  a  formidable  rival,  seeing 
the  carriage  is  high  by  comparison.    The  demand  was,  all 
circumstances  considered,  very  good,  and  the  prices  fair, 
ranging  from  95  to  12s  9!  per  box  of  40  lbs.    The  peaches 
and  plums  sold  readily,  the  peaches  at  from  8s  to  93  9d  per 
box  of  20  lbs.  and  the  plums  at  9s  to  los  per  box  of  the 
same  weight.    The  vendors  not  being  able  to  realize  satis- 
factory prices  for  the  whole  parcel,  the  balance  unsold  were 
sent  io  the  London  market,  where  they  are  in  higher  favor 
and  realize  better  prices.    We  bought  some  lots  of  pears 
for  our  local  trade  at  lis  per  box,  containing  net  40  lbs.  of 
very  fine  pears,  but  next  day  we  found  very  few  bu\ers  at 
123  to  I2S  6d.    The  fruit  has  to  compete  with  the  French 
William  pear,  which  they  much  resemble.     We  are  selling 
the  French  pears  at  53  per  box  containing  45  good  pears, 
but  this  French  rival  to  California  fruit  will  not  be  of  long 
duration,  for  the  French  pear  crop  is  short,  and  in  any  case, 
would  soon  be  over  when  we  know  of  nothing  coming  for- 
ward to  compete  with  yours  till  next  season.    The  pears  so 
far  appear  to  be  the  only  fruit  that  can  compete  with  our 
home  or  Continental  fruit  in  the  lusciousness  of  its  taste. 
The  plums  peaches,  nectarines,  etc.,  in  some  instances  are 
as  fine  or  finer  in  their  appearafice,  but  when  you  come  to 
the  tasting  or  eating  (and  that  is  what  they  are  foh)  there 
is  absolutely  no  comparison,  the  English  being  so  superior. 
All  the  same  we  think  that  if  you  can  send  us  these  fiuits 
when  our  home  and  continental  supply  is  scarcer,  there  is 
a  great  and  profitable  future  before  the  exporters.    It  ap 
pears  that  the  fiuit  should  not  be  nearly  ripe  when  gathered 
for  export  for  the  fruit  that  was  ready  to  use  when  landed 
very  soon  showed  signs  of  decay  upon  being  exposed  to  the 
air,  the  change  being,  we  presume,  so  great  from  the  re- 
frigerators, in  24  hours  you  would  not  think  it  was  the 
same  fruit,  this  too  the  experience  of  our  country  buyers, 
but  we  would  like  to  see  more  of  it  before  before  giving  a 
decided  opinion. 

At  our  saleroom  on  the  3d  inst.  we  have  to  report  a  de- 
cided improvement  in  the  demand  and  price  of  Bartlett 
pears.  Those  ex-Britannnica  sold  August  26  h,  we  paid 
14s  6d  per  case  for,  as  against  us  for  similar  pears  brought 
on  the  I2th  inst.  The  buyers  were  very  keen  on  the  Bart- 
letts  which  met  a  ready  sale  at  14s  61  The  Beurre  Hardy 
pears  we  ran  up  to  12s,  at  which  price  they  were  withdrawn. 
As  we  were  the  highest  bidder  the  vendor  privately  gave  us 
the  option  of  taking  them  at  about  13s  6d.  They  were 
sent  to  London  and  realized  next  day  15s  6d  per  case.  We 
sold  the  Bartletts  we  bought,  at  our  store  at  15s  6d  per 
case,  being  afraid  to  hold  them  owing  to  their  very  perish- 
able nature,  but  found  this  lot  kept  firm  longer  than  we  had 
anticipated,  not  being  overripe,  until  the  Wednesday  fol- 
lowing the  sale,  when  we  had  quite  sold  out.  Wetook  a  doz- 
en boxes  from  a  friend  who  had  not  been  so  fortunate  in 
selling;  he  on  Wednesday  declared  them  in  perfect  con- 
dition, but  on  Tuesday  we  found  nearly  one-half  of  them 
worthless  which  shows  what  a  pity  it  is  that  the  fruit  is  not 
shipped  so  that  it  could  be  sold  on  the  Monday  or  Wednes- 
day's sale,  thus  giving  ns  all  the  market  days  of  the  week 
for  its  disposal  without  Sunday  intervening.  Sept.  3d 
sales  showed  a  still  more  decided  improvement,  although 
the  samples  were  somewhat  riper  than  last  week's.  Hatch's 
extra  fancy  selected  Bartlett  pears  meeting  a  ready  sale  at 
17s  per  case  containingabout  40  lbs.,  the  next  grade  brought 
15s  to  15s  3d,  whilst  the  Beurres  were  indeed  more  hardy, 
brought  13-i  9d  and  143.  To-night  cur  unsold  B:urres  are 
in  our  ordinary  store  whilst  our  Bartletts  are  placed  in  our 
cool  cellar  to  try  and  save  them  over  Sunday.  The  rival 
to  the  Bartlett,  the  French  Wm.  has  now  entirely  disap- 
peared from  our  markets;  any  others  in  competition  are  not 
worth  mentioning,  so  that  from  this  week  forward  only 
land  them  in  proper  condition  and  success  is  certain  and 
assured,  but  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  you  must 
pack  the  pears  in  boxes  strong  enough  to  do  without  what 
we  call  the  bilge  on  the  top,  and  in  many  instances  on  the 
bottom.  We  consider  it  a  downright  piece  of  vandalism  to 
pack  this  beautiful  fruit  in  such  a  fashion  that  when  the 
top  of  the  case  is  taken  (  ff,  the  fruit  layer  is  bruised  and 
many  others  crushed  and  disfigured.  We  simply  frightened 
many  of  our  customers  away  when  we  took  off  the  top  and 
asked  from  12s  to  153  per  box  for  the  damaged  and  dis- 
colored fruit  we  exposed  to  view.  Grown  wiser  we  now 
open  the  side,  but  we  don't  feel  comfortable  while  we  are 
selling,  for  we  know  the  evil  is  there  all  the  same  and  we 
don't  like  it.  The  wood  in  the  boxes  is  altogether  too  light 
to  carry  with  safety  40  lbs.  of  pears;  it  is  only  strong 
enough  for  a  20  It*,  package.  If  some  2oIb  boxes  were 
sent,  tbey  would  not  only  arrive  in  a  better  condition,  but 
they  would  meet  wiih  a  brisker  demand  in  our  saleroom 
and  a  readier  sale  in  our  stores,  for  there  are  scores  of 
storekeepers  who  would  gladly  give  more  in  proportion 
for  a  20  lb.  box  whose  business  would  not  allow  them  to 
buy  the  present  larger  parcels.  As  we  foreshadowed  io  our 
last  report,  the  California  peaches,  plums,  etc.,  are  at  pre£< 
ent  nowhere  in  comparison  or  in  competition  to  our  beauti'< 


ful  luscious  Eogliih  fruit?,  but  unfortunately  these  will  not 
now  last  long.  Their  season  being  over,  we  will  have  noth- 
ing to  offer  in  compeii  ion  to  your  production  until  our 
lethargic  and  long  benighted  countrymea  awake  to  a  full 
patriotic  sense  of  their  responsib  lities  and  of  the  capabili- 
ties of  our  Island,  which  according  to  Mr.  Gladstone, 
properly  cultivated  will  produce  the  finest  fruits  in  the 
world. 

Sept.  7,  1892.  The  p;ars  sold  on  the  2d  inst.,  and  which 
brought  such  fancy  prices  in  Liverpool,  did  not  average  so 
much  in  London  by  about  3s  6d  per  case,  compared  with 
Liverpool.  The  pears  of  this  shipment  being  the  ripest 
and  consequently  the  worst  keeping  yet  landed,  the  de- 
terioration was  so  rapid,  that,  on  the  Monday  following  the 
sale,  the  merchants  were  glad  to  sell  the  fruit  at  from  ids 
to  14s  per  box,  for  which  they  had  paid  173,  while  the  15s 
Bartletts  were  disposed  of  from  9s  to  143.  Many  of  the 
retail  buyers  would  not  have  a  second  lot,  but  were  con- 
stantly asking  for  and  obtaining  allowances  for  the  wasty 
condition  of  the  fruit  they  had  bought.  But  the  Beurre 
Hardy  and  Beurre  Fancy,  after  being  eight  days  in  our 
store,  are  now  in  grand  condition,  some  ready  for  the  table 
now,  others  promise  to  keep  good  for  several  days  to  come. 
To  day  we,  with  several  of  our  best  customers,  tasted  a 
few  ripe  samples  of  the  Beurres,  and  they  one  and  all  pro- 
nounced them  equal  to  the  best  specimens  of  the  Bartletts. 

Sept.  JO.  Yesterday  was  shown  at  our  saleroom  the 
finest  and  best  conditioned  California  pears  ever  seen  in 
this  country,  but  the  deceptive  state  of  the  previous  ship- 
ment had  made  the  buyers  very  cautious  and  slow,  the  first 
lot  of  Hatch's  selected  40  ft  B  irtletts  being  sold  under  the 
hammer  at  13s  gd;  several  other  lots,  133  6d,  13s  3d,  and  . 
finally  13s.  The  broker  withdrew  the  balance  upon  the 
offer  of  1 2s  9d  and  sent  them  to  London.  In  addition  to 
Bartletts  at  13s  3!,  we  bought  the  Beurre  Hardys  at  16;  6d, 
and  the  Souvenir  de  Congress  at  lis  3d  per  box.  The 
offering  of  the  peaches  and  plums  and  their  whole  appear- 
ance was  a  mere  farce  in  the  face  of  the  splendid  English 
samples  now  in  our  market.  A.  Taylor  &  Son. 


Prot  Hilgard  Observes  Alpine  Dairying. 

RiGi  Scheidegg,  Switzerland,  Sept.  12, 1892. 
To  THE  Editor  :— It  may  interest  your  readers  to  hear 
something  about  summering  in  the  Alps,  by  way  of  com- 
parison with  a  corresponding  season  in  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
say  Lake  Tahoe  or  Donner  Lake.  I  am  now  near  the  end 
of  the  fi'th  week  of  my  stay  at  this  elevated  resort — one  of 
the  many  that  now  dot  the  Rigi  (pronounce  Ree ghee), 
which  is  not  properly  one  mountain,  but  a  rather  abrupt 
horseshoe-shiped  ridge  whose  highest  point,  the  "  Kulm," 
rises  to  about  6000  feet.  This  point,  the  Scheidegg,  is 
about  icoo  feet  lower,  but  has  the  advantage  of  being  not 
a  mere  summit  but  a  flat-topped  ridge,  oh  which  there  are 
pleasant  promenades  and  walks  on  grassy  slopes,  from  which 
you  have  magnificent  and  indefinitely  varied  views.  To 
southward  is  the  main  chain  of  the  Alps,  with  snow  covered 
summits  from  9000  to  14,000  feet  above  the  sea;  immedi- 
ately below,  on  the  south  and  east,  are  three  lakes — the 
classic  one  of  the  "  Four  Cantons,"  that  of  Lowerz  and 
that  of  Z'jg  {Zoos^).  with  their  deep  blue  water  and  constant 
trafific  of  passenger  steamers,  which  from  this  height  look 
like  nutshells.  Four  weeks  ago,  after  several  days  of  warm 
Fobn"  (the  "  Souther,"  which  here  stands  in  place  of  our 
hot  northers),  there  lay  between  the  snow-capped  summits 
and  the  green  pastures  of  the  foothills  a  broad  band  of 
blackish  or  reddish-gray  rock,  varied  only  by  the  bluish 
glaciers  that  hang  down  even  to  the  valley  borders  and  are 
marked  with  dark  lines  that  at  this  distance  impress  you  as 
being  muddy  wagon-ruts,  but  are  really  ridges  of  stone 
blocks — debris  that  rolled  down  upon  the  ice-sheet  as  it 
moved  through  the  canyons  and  accumulate  at  its  end  as 
moraine  ridges.  The  Rigi  itself,  and  the  slopes  across  the 
lakes,  were  beautifully  green  with  a  dense  grass  turf  gay 
with  bright-colored  flowers,  among  which  the  bluebells,  the 
gentians,  both  blue,  red  and  yellow,  the  arnica,  the  scabious 
and  a  multitude  of  dandelion-like  flowers  were  conspicuous. 

All  that  has  been  changed  in  a  few  days,  when  rain  set 
in  that  at  this  altitude  soon  changed  into  snow.  For  a 
week  this  summit  has  been  wrapped  in  a  dense  cloud,  ex- 
cept for  an  hour  or  two,  occasionally,  when  rifts  showed 
the  mountains  to  be  mantled  in  white  clear  down  to  the 
green  pastures;  to  day,  the  iun  shines  onre  more,  but  for 
a  thousand  feet  below  us  the  meadows  are  wh  te,  and  fl  )w- 
ers  and  grass  are  borne  down  by  the  load  of  snow,  whi'e 
lower  down  the  slope  the  cows  pasture  as  usual  among  the 
chalets  that  are  promiscuously  scattered  on  the  mountain 
sides.  Up  here,  for  a  day  or  so,  the  cows  scraped  a  fair 
living  from  under  the  snow;  then  they  were  kept  in  the 
stable  and  fed  with  green  provender  that  had  been  cut  on 
the  steep  slopes  on  which  a  well-conditioned  and  prudent 
cow  would  not  risk  herself.  To-day,  they  are  being  fed 
with  hay  cut  from  the  same  kind  of  risky  ground,  that  has 
been  put  up  in  very  diminutive  stacks,  each  provided  with 
a  centre  pole,  at  the  beginning  of  the  haying  season.  To- 
morrow, if  the  sunshine  continues,  the  snow  may  all  be 
gone  and  the  cows  will  again  sally  forth  to  their  pastures 
which  will  (so  says  mine  host)  be  little  the  worse  for  their  ^ 
chilly  experience.  The  flowers  also  will  again  raise  their 
heads  and  try  to  mature  their  seed,  as  though  nothing  had 
happened. 

I  should  mention  that  this  locality  has  the  distinctirin  of 
being  a  S.mss  Federal  Experiment  Station,  probably  the 
highest  now  occupied  anywhere,  its  chief  object  being  the 
testing  of  forage  and  pasture  plants,  and  of  hardy,  forest 
trees.  Of  both,  quite  a  variety  is  under  trial;  among  ihe 
la'ter  a  few  California  species,  hut  not,  probably,  of  the  best 
selection.  The  proprietor  of  the  hotel,  Dr.  F.  Stierlin- 
H  luser  (who  stands  hi  h  in  the  councils  of .  agriculture  in 
Switzerland,  and  in  winter  lectures  at  the  agricultural 
school  at  Luceinr ),  is  the  superintendent  and  takes  great 
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interest  in  this  work;  his  special  y  is  dairyin?  and  h.. 
makes  .he  best  of  the  high  and  broken  ground  £  consU 
tutes  his  domain  which  so  far  as  n  is  prac.icaWe  fo^  ca  . 
tie,  is  used  for  hay  and  pasture,  alternately,  each  seLon 
H.S  expenmen-.s  have  shown  already  that  (  mo^hy  can  be 
grown  success'ully  at  this  altitude,  and  a  good  crop^f  "ats 
.3  now  be.ng  cut  for  green  feed.     Even  a  crop  of  potatoes 
just  m  bloom,  has  been  buried  in  the  snow,  but  s  S  ex- 
pected to  recuperate,  since  the  temperature  has  at  no°ime 
fallen  below  the  freezing  point. 

It  must  be  understood  that,  in  respect  to  rainfall  the  al- 

Eoast7are,°'  ^r^"  '^^'■'^^"y         our  Si  rra  and 

?nH  ,K  .Summer  rams  are  frequent  and  abundant 

and  the  pleasing  contrast  between ^reen,  flowery  succu 
lent  meadows  and  snowfields,  that  lends  such  a'special 

i  du^tn,?"^r°!.^'"'"°"y  °f  Swizerland  and  Tyrol 
i>  due  to  this  abundance  of  atmospheric  moisture  sunDle 
ZT^t  "'•"""'"^ble  brooks,  streamlets  and  torren 
hat  have  their  ongin  in  the  snowfields  and  glkciers  Fmm 
this  arises  the  fact,  surprising  at  first  blush,  tha  th:.  aloir^ 
vegetation  is  largely  of  a  swamp  character,  ^nd  hat^ed^ees 
mingle  very  commonly  with  the  sweet  grasses.  Nay.  even 
the  pest  moss  occupies  not  inconsiderable  patches  on  this 

t'e^E' ofch'  hThS'^/'?''^''^"  ^"^  whSr,U"r;,°as'i'„^ 
ine  Sv.otch  highlands.    You  are  sorely  tempted  to  ake  a 

unlTtWhl'^'r^^'''^^''^'^"^  in'lbe  turfbut 

unless  there  has  been  a  previous  week  of  dry  weather  von 

are  apt  to  find  yourself  admonished  to  rise  hastTlv  by  a'de 

grall'rUVi'n^t'f  ^  '"^^  sloTdZ^y\)  t 

fahf  f  ,n        •   '        c!™ate  makes  the  turf  itself  so  et 

S  an'd?o;,"'y  cushiony  that  it  is  pure  pleasure  to 
walk  and  sprawl  upon  it  on  a  sunny  day.     These  turfv 

meadows  are  what  is  properly  called '«  Matten  »7matsf 
while  a  property  composed  of  sGch  pastures  is  an  "  ab  "  a 
term  that  it  will  be  noted,  should  not  properly  apply  tS' the 
high,  rocky  and  snowy  ranges  at  all  ^ 
th^i^i^T" P^P^iy  so-ca!led,  do  not  differ  widely  from 
hose  that  would  be  found  in  corresponding  local  Hes  on 

lilt  J, V  Ti'^^f'^'^  °f  Cascade  range  in  Wash" 
ington;  the  bulk  is  formed  by  relatives  of  the  Tune  grass 
one  of  which  has  the  curious  habit  of  bearing  on  its  ^stem 
small  plantlets  instead  of  flowers  and  seeds  th^se  faS 
on  the  moist  ground,  at  once  take  root.  Lide  from  hf 
grasses,  however,  numerous  other  plants  are  of  nec^ssiVv 
bei'tha'tT"'"'"?:,'"*!,  th?sether:?s  quite  aS 

arises  for  h""''*^"'"*  °^  ^q"^'  vvith  the 

grasses  for  dairy  purposes.     In  fact,  a  pure  grass  hay  is 

Jhl-'e°°»:  .hf^  "-^  especially  for  S  gh  cla 

cheese,  as  the  natural  mixed  growth  of  the  alps  which 
however,  a  so  contains  commonly  a  number  of  weedrsSh 
as  dock  plantain  and  others.    In  fact,  the  special  wcel 
lence  of  the  flavor  of  the  cheese  of  certain  local  UesTs  d 
wh  L^V"'"'"^  '°  '•'^  ^"^^^^  admixid  to  the  g  asse 
tTe  V  *     ^'y-u  ^'"^"g  »he  ladie's-  mai 

rnmV  f      u    ^     especially  noted  as  increasing  the  fat- 

cowf 'ircan^lrdV'h'  'J  Tl"^',^"^     ^^^"'y  c^ropped  by 
:  u ''^'y      doubtful  that  corresponding  differ- 

ences occur  with  us,  and  that  the  question  of  mixed^grow  h 
for  dairy  pastures  and  dairy  hay  deserves  more  atfentTcn 
St'aL  'Vo"?'r  bestowed  upon  itTthe  UnE 

cur  Qsitv  7n  J  ^mencan,  an  alpine  hay  and  haying  is  a 
T^  lV^y  """^  respects.  The  low  growth  acqairfd  by 
the  alp.ne  grasses,  at  best,  compels  very  close  cutt  n  J^  al^ 
most  shaving,  of  the  turf.     The  hay  consequ  nt^jSists 

JnH  >I  ''^""j' does  not  exceed  six  inches 
and  It  has  a  delicious  vanilla  (new-mown-hay)  odor  No 

gTei^^a^uVS.'"  aswe.uponIt\s^pont^° 

those  performing  such  work  receiving  from  2s?o  36  cents  a 
day,  with  board  and  lodging.  ^     ^        "  ^ 

With  the  temptation  of  this  magnificent  comnensation 
before  them,  you  see  them  climbing^  about  on  X  sJlen 
&w:i:ef^s"k'eot'a"^      Pri-iMve'looking  scythe' wS.' 

^"^u  ^t£,a,/grL/i::-!°^:S-;^^;^ 

Z  sSVo'!"'"''''^"^.""*  one's  balance  on  sfope 
rHmK  ?  u"^.'  ^^^^  '"^"y  a  man  would  decline  to 

climb  when  remenr.baring  that  a  slip  of  the  foot  may  mean 
a  tumble  or  say  fi^e  hundred  to  T  thousand  fee^ is  ffea^ 
p-oi"       ;rddv'''l     -«--°templation  mS  ne^v^: 
fh»  r  f/     ^     7\   ^"       ^^y'"S  weather,  not  too  windy 
the  cut  grass  is  left  on  the  ground,  on  which  it  was  mown  to 

?.  ^^readt'.  "  "  °"  '°  ^  ^^-^  level  whe?;  h 

IS  spread  to  dry  in  a  sheltered  place.    There  it  mav  he  n, 

up. n  diminutive  stacks;  but  the  materia' ^«ro?  S^y"^? 

commonly  got  together  by  making  it  up  into  loads  of  i  to  fn 

it  EfdJef  t1  '  P'-' d  Snto 'the^g.'o'unS 

at  their  edges.    These  are  then  drawn  together  and  sn 

the  slope  at  some  point  where  a  good  foot  ng  may  Kd 

Thf.  ro».  »k        u  "^"""'"g  Pu'ley  carrier, 
for  areT'orrn'''"'';'^r'  laboriously  provided 
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Sheep  and  Pigs  at  State  Pair. 

[From  our  own  Correspondent.] 

fornil'fet'' v""^""  ^^^'^  attended  the  Call- 

n  if/^/^-'L"^?  remember  hairing  seen  the  pens 

Undoubtedly,  owners  of  sheep  have  every  encourage- 
ment to  bring  forward  representatives  of  thjir  respective 
flocks  owing  to  the  high  prices  they  have  been  realTzine  not 
only  on  pure-bred  ram,  of  the  various  breeds,  but  f  cross 
breeds  and  high  grades,  while  consumers  o  mutton  also 
experience  something  in  regard  to  the  higher  prices  paid 

^oTsideT.M  P'^'-  ^^^•'^  ^^'"'"'"^  '"^^^  'her^e  has  been 

considerable  improvement  in  quality. 

It  IS  this  high  priced  mutton  that  has  induced  manv 

^  ^  r^  "^"J^  attention  to  the  production  of  mutton 
than  was  formerly  given;  meanwhile,  not  forgetting  hS 
pecuniary  benefits  of  a  good  fleece.  K'="'ng  me 

The  breed  that  has  been  most  drawn  upon  for  a  cross  to 
bring  about  this  combination  is  the  Shropshire,  of  whieh 

th7l  ' -P^'q  ^""^  made  from  England  to 

the  United  States  within  the  last  few  years 

Hnl^/l^K  ^^^^  overdone,  or  is  it  about  to  be  over- 

done, as  has  been  the  case  with  so  many  other  classes  of 

ZlTf"\l''  ""^''^  ^'^^  P'''^'  '^^^^  P^^^'^d  a  strong  emp 
hi  breeders  to^  reject 

the  selection  of  inferior  animals  for  importation  ?  ^ 

wrU?s  :  '  "'■•■"P°°<ient  of  the  Country  Gentleman 

P""'"'  ^""^  ""^^e  at  tl^e  sales  and 
lettings  of  pedigree  sheep,  which  always  come  of?  at  thk 
season.  Perhaps  the  chief  depreciation  is  ar^ong  he 
toTreat'exten?''°K?'''"  Shropshires  share  tL  fall 
^^eX  VpThere^^-ySbrori^^o^hi^^^^^^ 

Whether  this  should  be  taken  by  flock- masters  as  a  "note 
of  warnmg,"  or  as  a  mere  temporary  setback  in  prices  time 
alone  will  tell,  but  in  a  later  English  exchange,  we' W 
very  d.^couragipg  reports  of  the  sales  of  some  imported  fine 
wool  sheep  in  Australia,  which  entailed  great  loss  on  the 
;^e's?dn!:  '^"^P  P^'"  °'  Meifno  rams  sold  at 

Of  Shopshire  sheep  at  the  State  Fair  there  were  only  two 

racra'rnio.''""^-  ^'^^•^  "a".  boTh'';, 

wiJU'S  qI^^'^  u      ^  ^'■«"ch  Merinos,  which 

with  his  Shropshires,  were  about  two  thirds  of  the  whole 
number  of  sheep  on  the  ground. 

Excepting  with  the  last-named  breed,  there  was  no  com- 
petition whatever  in  the  sheep  classes.  Geo.  Bemem  & 
Son  had  a  few  Southdowns,  Mr.  F.  Bullard  had  a  good ^ 

FZrh'  M        ^^r'^^  Mr.  Glide  hS  the 

French  Merino  classes  all  to  himself,  just  as  Mr.  C  P 

sheep''  ™P°"«d  P"sian  or  fat-tailed 

These  formed  a  novel  sight,  and  we  presume  there  were 
few  If  any,  people  present  who  had  ever  seen  sheep  of  That 
eff^rt^'oK  .^^^yl'^dnot  recovered  from  the  depleting 
effects  of  the  lone  journey  they  had  had  by  sea  and  land 
consequently  looked  thin  of  carcass  and  long  on  the  leg  ' 
The  tail  rea  ly  seemed  to  be  the  most  valuable  par!  of 
the  carcass.    It  looked  and  felt  as  if  it  might  be  from  20  Ko 

^o^w^T'^'k^"^^'  °"  ^T''  °^  ^"''"^'^  will  probably 
bv  Thi  Jn!        ^""'^^'^  ^^''e^d,  as.  judging 

by  the  general  appearance  and  form  of  the  animals  the 
greatest  part  of  the  fat  goes  into  the  tail.   The  woS  is  of  a 

ater  ^""^  •'"^  •'^■"^  ™p--^  "P-  -  - 

Mr.  Bailey  also  had  a  number  of  his  Angora  goats  on 
exhibition,  with  Mr.  Isaac  Lee  of  Florin  for  a  competitor 


They  were  about  equally  successful  in  getting  prizes,  takine 
three  of  the  four  sweepstakes  premiums  offered  ;  L  Wa'"f 
of  Perkins  taking  that  for  best  boar 

,0  ^       °'  ^"^  Angeles,  made  a  good  exhibit  and 

Sshires.''  P'"""™'       ""y  exhfbrtor  of 

Thus  ends  one  of  the  most  successful  fairs  ever  held  in 
the  State,  especially  for  horses,  sheep  and  swine. 

LIVE  STOCK  AT  THE  WORLDS  FAIR. 

chl'"'  "MfK^'^'u '  a-traction,  after  the  Christmas  fat  stock 
tTLZx    V'v'  '«93.  entries  for  whi?h  in 

the  cattle  and  horse  department  will  close  June  15  £  fi" 
sheep  arid  swine.  July  is-  do^s.  May  20th;  poultry  ind  pe! 
stock  July  15th;  and  fat  stock  August  1st,  i8q^  ^ 
There  are  some  liberal  extra  purses  hung  out  for  exhibi- 

He're^ford's  S  j  o'o  5^.°°°      ^^^^^  p"'-"  -nd 

Mereiords,  $5  S.oo,  besides  extras  from  other  breeders  asso- 
ciations of  all  kinds  of  live  stock,  bringing  the  added  Imount 
up  to  $50000,  which,  added  to  the  $,50,000  appropHa^ed 
by  the  exposition  company  for  live  sJock  makes  a  ve?v 
attractive  premium  list,  divided  as  follows  :  Cattle  $^4  oil- 
horses,  $59  850;  sheep,  $,6,5,2;  swine,  $22  2^7d^is\TAi' 
poultry  and  pet  stock,  $9  265  '  *^'920 

The  live  stock  exhibition  will  open  with  a  dog  show  on 

fc/'^'h"".'!  ^'"'^  received  is  Stances 

'^^at  It  will  be  the  greatest  kennel  exhibit  ever  held. 

No  Pleuro  PNEUMONIA.-Secretary  Rusk  issued  on 
September  26th.  his  proclamation  that  the  United  States 
IS  now  free  from  pleuro-pne umonia.  The  r  ffidal  proclarna 
tion  has  been  Delayed  until  six  fuH  months  from  the  occur- 
rence of  the  last  case,  on  which  occasion  the  animal  found 
diseased,  as  well  as  all  others  wi  h  which  it  had  be'  n  in 
contact,  were  at  once  purchased  and  slaughtered  the 
premi^es  being  quarantined  to  all  caule  from  that  date  to 
the  present  time.  Although  in  many  cases  four  months 
IS  regarded  as  sufficient,  this  extension  of  the  peHod  of 
complete  immunity  from  four  to  six  months  was  adopted  so 
as  to  satisfy  the  most  conservative  and  apprehensive  that 
the  grounds  for  the  present  proclamation  wSre  am^l^  and 
t  ^^^P-'^'^^Z  of  quarantine  in  the  United  States 

for  this  disease  thoroughly  justified  by  the  facts  The  in- 
spection system  adopted  by  the  Department  has  been  main- 
lined m  full  force  and  efficiency  in  those  districts  he^e  o- 
ore  infected  durmg  that  period.  The  seaboard  and 
fron  ier  inspection  and  ail  necessary  cattle  quarantine  will 
be  strictly  enforced  an  l  there  being  no  possibility  of  the 
occurrence  of  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  save  by  its  in- 
troduction from  foreign  countries,  the  courtry  may  con- 
gratulate Itself  upon  the  removal  of  all  apprehension  for  its 
cavtle  interests  on  the  score  of  contagious  pleuro-pneu^ 
monia.  f 


SWINE. 

Geo.  Bement  &  Son  exhibited  some  good  specimens  of 
the  Essex  breed  ;  and  Mrs.  M  L.  Ecles  of  Los  Angeles 
some  small  Yorkshire  whites,  to  which  special  premfums 

r=,7K  ^''^'■^'^u l'"'"^  no  provision  made  for  pigs  of 
that  breed  in  the  regular  premium  list. 

iJrc  *^  China  classes  there  were  only  two  compet- 

vnu  R^i.^u'P'^y."'  ^r^z\^^or^  and  J.  MelVin  of  Davis- 
viiie.  Both  showed  some  good  pigs,  among  which  the 
premiums  were  pretty  evenly  dividedf  It  was  in  the  Berk 
shire  classes  that  there  was  the  strongest  competition,  there 
bemg  six  exhibitors,  three  of  them  residents  of  Sacramento 
county  and  one  each  from  Los  Angeles.  S  .nta  Clara  and 
Ma.m  counties  Both  Mr.  Alfred  Seale  of  Mayfield  and 
L^.K  San  Rafael  exhibited  stock  recently  bought 

from  the  estate  of  the  late  Andrew  Smith  of  Redwood  city. 


History  of  October  Weather, 

Lieu^enant  John  P.  Finley  In  charge  of  the  weather  office 
in  this  city  has  issued  the  following- 

The  month  of  October  may  exhibit  all  of  the  variations 
m  precipitation  which  characterize  the  "dry"  and  "wL^' 
seasons  from  the  entire  absence  of  rain  to  more  than  srven 
times  the  normal  amount  of  about  one  inch.     D urine  the 
'^J"  "^^^  October  in  1850,  185Y 

186  .863,  1866,  1870  and  only  a  trace,  or  an  amount  t^o 
small  to  measure,  in  ,887  The  heaviest  falls  of  rain  00 
curred  as  follows:  1849,  3  ,4  inches;  1854.  2  41;  185,  3  n\. 
.'874.2.69:1876,336;  ,882,  266;  1884  2.5s;  889  7  28 
inches.  The  records  do  not  justify  the  establishSnt  of 
any  periodicity  in  rainfall  during  October  which  would  pe?- 
n.l-  f  forecast  as  to  years  of  heavy  and  light 

precipitation,  except  to  say  that  the  former  do  not  follow 
each  other  without  an  interval  of  at  least  one  year  and 
usually  about  four  but  may  reach  a  period  of  te^n  y^lf 
The  probab.hty  of  rainy  days  is  m,re  than  twice  as  grS 
as  ,n  September,  but  the  average  cloudiness  is  slightly  less 
than  durmg  that  month  owing  to  a  diminution  n  the 
prevalence  of  fog  and  the  occurrence  of  more  southerly 

JnTi'l '!'^Q'"T'''"'?"^'"''^*'^sr*°ge<^from  72  degrees 
in  1881  to  87  degrees  in  1887.  1888  and  1889  The  fveJ- 
age  at  about  79  degrees  shows  a  decrease  of  3  deSeJs 
from  September.  ^  ucgrees 

miH^f^JJl'^'T'"  '•''".P^'ature,  or  that  which  occurs  between 
midnight  and  morning,  has  ranged  from  45  degrees  in 
881  to  52  degrees  in  ,876  and  1885,  the  average  being 
slightly  lower  than  in  September.  ^ 


Grapes  AT  THE  University  St.4.tion. -Foreman  R 
D.  Cru.ckshankof  the  University  of  California  AgrkJuurai 

m^fk^M V""^'^^  '°  ^^"'^^y  f^i^  almost  re 
RnhW  1?  of  grapes  and  cereals  from  the  Paso 

Rcbles  station.  The  collection  comprises  77  varieties  of 
T^.T'  the  major  portion  of  which  are  imported,  including 
In^fh.  1^  following  types:  Bordeaux,  Burgundy, 
sonthern  French  red,  sou  hern  French  white,  Sauterne 

^vrolet'^ofrrtT  ^^"'^'^  r^""'  Hungarian,  Austrian! 
Tyrolean  north  Italian,  port,  sherry,  madera,    able  and 
raisin  white,  table  black  and  red.     The  grapes  are  all 
plainly  labeled  and  the  opportunity  should  not  be  lost  of 
carefully  inspecting  this  wonderful  collection,  as  it  affords 
intending  planters  a  chance  of  selecting  the  best  varieties. 
Mr.  Cruickshank  kmdly  pointed  out  to  us  a  grape  called 
the  Muscatello  fino.  and  having  tasted  it  and  pronounced 
It  the  finest  we  ever  tasted,  he  for  comparison  let  us  try  an 
excellent  common  variety  known  as  the  California  Mal- 
i^^*^       ^  &rape  at  all  after  the  Musca- 
tello fino.    Most  of  the  varieties  shown  are  of  wine-makine 
qualities  and  it  is  amusing  to  witness  the  interest  taken  by 
Aff  *^"mans  and  Swis^  who  recognize  such  names  as  the 
Aff  nthaller.  Gewartz.  Franirer,  etc.    The  grain  and  grass 
occupies  nearly  one  side  of  the  west-wing  of  the  pavilion 
and  IS  not  only  a  masterpiece  in  husbandry,  but  the  shape 
in  which  It  IS  displayed  is  highly  creditable  to  Mr.  Cruick^ 
shanks  artistic  skill.    It  must  be  remembered  that  these 
samples  are  grown  without  irrigation,  and  this  is  an  off  sea- 
son.— San  Louis  Obispo  Tribune. 
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passage  by  the  Legislative  Oommittee  of  the  National  Orange 
hav3,  in  molt  instanoes,  failed  to  beootne  laws.  The  reason 
for  this  is  apparent  to  any  observant  parson.  It  will  ever  b« 
BO,  I  fear,  as  long  as  farmers  oboose  some  one  not  of  their  own 
or  a  kindred  calling  to  represent  them.  L>t  blacksmiths  and 
carpenters,  let  b-ioklayers  ftnd  miners,  let  bootmakers  and 
taibrs,  let  farmers  and  their  employes,  in  short,  let  all  those 
who  in  the  sweat  of  their  brows  eat  bread,  ncite  with  the  one 
common  purpose  of  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number, 
and  there  will  bs  more  of  healthy  legislation  and  less  of  un- 
hpa'"by  legislators. 

N  >w,  I  do  not  want  to  be  understood  as  saying,  or  aa  thick- 
ink;,  that  all  nf  onr  present  laws  or  lawmakers  are  bad.  Not 
80  at  all.  Oa  the  contrary,  many  of  our  laws  are  gooi,  and 
many  of  oar  lawmakers  are  pure  and  honest  men.  The  trouble 
is,  that  too  many  of  our  la.vs  are  made  in  the  interests  of 
private  individuals  and  corporations,  and  too  many  of  our 
lawmakers  a.'e  the  paid  attorneys  and  employes  of  such  cor- 
porations. 

Tbere  are  few  people  who  would  think  of  sending  a  farm 
laborer  to  the  legislature,  no  matter  how  good  a  man  he  is  or 
how  fully  competent  to  do  the  work  expected  of  him.  And  yet 
these  same  farmers  and  artisans  will  very  readily  turn  to,  and 
help  elect  a  man  who  has  no  other  employment  or  q'lalifioa- 
tion  than  that  of  a  paid  employe  of  a  corporation.  Nor  does 
thij  fact  hurt  the  man  in  any  way,  provided  he  is  competent, 
honest  knd  worthy.  Bit,  in  the  fi  at  iostance,  it  is  used  to 
keep  down  worthy  and  efficient  men,  while,  in  the  second  in- 
stance, it  too  often  is  used  to  boost  and  advance  unworthy  and 
incompetent  man.  Let  us,  as  a  thoughtful  and  conservative 
element  in  the  county  and  State  in  which  we  live,  use  our 
knowledge,  onr  icfl  lence  and  our  votes,  at  all  ^times,  in  the 
direction  of  good  government,  rather  than  in  the  direction  of  a 
party  victory. 

NATIONAL  GKANGE. 

It  Is  unnecessary  for  me  to  report  to  yon.  In  detail,  what  was 
doae  at  the  last  session  of  the  National  Grange.  That  work 
was  done  almost  a  year  ago,  and  eaoh  of  yon  has,  no  doubt, 
read  the  Journal  of  P.oceedings.  Sa£Boe  it  to  say  that  much 
important  work  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  Order  wai  done, 
H  adquarters  for  memb»rs  of  the  Order  who  visit  the  World's 
Fiir  in  Cuiosgo,  la  1893,  were  ordered,  and  the  Ex:eon<:ivd 
0)mnnittee  of  the  National  Grange  were  directed  to  provide  for 
lectures,  bureaus  of  information,  osreal  exhibits,  and  such 
other  details  as  will  make  the  world  know  there  Is  an  Amer- 
ican agriculture  and  an  Atierioan  agriculturist.  Fall  particu- 
lar?  of  what  has  b;en  done  by  the  Eicflcntive  Committee  of  the 
National  Grange,  and  what  the  membership  who  vi'^lt  Chicago 
miy  expect,  will  be  made  at.  the  next  session  of  the  National 
Gi-ange,  soon  to  convene  at  Concord,  New  Hampshire. 

I  must  not  allow  this  opportanity  to  pass  without  saving  a 
word  to  you  about  the  importance  of  the  Columbian  Eichibl- 
ti:>n.  It  is  going  to  be  the  grandest  exhibit  ever  made  by  a 
clvlliz'-.d  nation.  As  a  means  of  education,  of  estiblishing 
international  friendships,  and  of  gaining,  in  a  short  time,  for  a 
nominal  expense,  the  best  insight  into  the  progress  of  onr 
t'me,  there  is  no  estimate  too  high  to  be  placed  upon  this  fair. 
By  all  means,  I  want  to  urge  every  farmer  in  California  to  so 
hn<iband  bis  resources  that,  with  his  entire  family  (for  the 
youngest  as  well  as  the  eldest  w'11  derive  bsnefit),  he  may  at- 
tend the  World's  C  >lumbian  EKhibition,  Don't  sacrifice 
health,  don't  defraud  an  honest  creditor,  bat  et  almost  any 
o':her  sacr  6  !e,  take  the  famll?  to  Chicago  In  1893.  Aad,  in 
this  connection,  it  affords  me  pleasure  to  say  that  one  of  the 
Trpmbsrs  of  our  O  der — one  of  the  members  of  this  body — B  o. 
H.  M  LaRte,  Pjtst  Master  of  gicramento  Grange,  has  been 
honored  with  the  position  of  superintandent  of  the  viticnltural 
display  of  this  great  exposition.  We  can,  therefore,  all  of  us 
feel  at  home  when  we  attend  the  fair.  L^t  us,  as  a  body,  lend 
our  brother  a  helping  hand,  and  give  that  word  of  cheer  which 
will  make  his  duties  pleasant  and  his  labors  the  more  suc- 
ceasful. 

woman's  work. 

In  aoc-ordancs  with  resolutions  of  this  body,  a  Commlttae  on 
Woman'ij  Work  has  bien  appointed.  The  work  of  that  com- 
mittee is  among  th°  most  important  of  any  to  be  done  by  the 
G'ange;  for  the  influence  of  the  mother,  of  the  wife,  of  the  sister 
and  of  the  sweetheart  is  coexistent  with  the  thoughts,  actions, 
power  and  prosperity  of  man.  The  power  of  woman,  and  it  is 
nearly  al'^ays  a  power  in  the  right  direction,  is  nnmeasurable. 
By  a  sign,  by  a  word,  yes,  and  very  often  merely  by  her  presence, 
a  man  has  been  saved  from  utter  ruin,  by  the  woman  who 
loved  and  advised  him,  or  whom  he  loved  and  reppsoted.  There 
is  no  wonder  the  G-ange  has  been  a  success.  Toe  mere  fact 
that  wnmen  are  at  every  meeting  Is  a  perfect  guarantee  of  the 
saccsss  of  the  G.'ange,  Woman's  work  is  coexistent  with  the 
prosperity  and  perpetuity  of  the  G  -ange.  Let  her  ba  fully 
awake  to  the  responsibility  that  is  hers,  and  fully  competent 
to  discharge  the  duties  whioh  now  and  hereafter  will  devjlvo 
upon  her. 

GRANGE  CANVASS. 

E  srly  in  the  spring  of  1892,  the  Exeontive  Committee  of 
California  Stat'^  Grange  determined  on  a  thorough  campaign  of 
the  S'.ate.  To  bring  this  about  in  the  most  economic  and 
a  leful  way,  the  entire  S  '.ate  was  divided  into  districts,  and 
two  or  more  sp^iakers  were  detailed  for  each  meeting.  1 1  all 
bit  two  caies,  the  speakers  charged  nothing  for  their  services; 
ba''.  th)  committee  insisted  on  paying  all  necessary  expenses  of 
ep makers  when  same  wore  presented  in  the  form  of  an  itemized 
bill. 

The  good  results  of  these  meetings  are  well  known  to  each  of 
you.  T  wouM  suggest  that  this  or  some  other  form  of  field- 
work  b  1  oontiaued.  The  expense  of  such  work,  when  done  as 
it  wai  thii  year,  is  narely  nominal,  while  the  bnnefi  :s  are  full 
and  far- reaching.  Fir  the  expense  of  this  work,  yon  are  re- 
ep-c  fully  referred  to  the  rnoorts  of  the  Secretary,  Treasarer 
and  EYeontive  Committee.  N  >r  can  I  leave  this  snbj  ct  with- 
on'',  returning  my  own  thanks,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Order,  to 
all  of  tti^i  npotkers  who  did  such  valiant  aervioe  in  this  cause. 
Their  e&  irts  ware  timely  and  redounded  to  the  good  of  the 
U.der  at  well  as  to  their  individual  honor. 

FINANCES, 

The  funds  of  this  body  are  in  a  healthy  condition;  not  a  dol- 
lar has  t>een  expended  for  any  nnrposo,  unless  those  In  charge 
of  thn  funds,  exppotfld  to  got,  100  cents  in  return  for  the  Order 
they  represent,  In  this  oonneotion  I  can  not  too  highly  com- 
mend tViB  honoaty.  oanaolty  and  watchfulness  of  the  members 
of  tba  Eieontiv  >  C  )mntiittee.  They  have  been,  individually 
and  ooll •actively,  attantlve  to  all  duties  and  have  most  worthily 
won  the  honor  of  •'  well  done,  good  and  faithful  servants."  In 


all  matters  pertaining  to  the  Grange,  they  have  been  unselfish, 
persevering,  progressive  and  true.  The  term  of  Brother  Thomas 
McConnell  expires  by  limitation.  S  dect  bis  tucoessor  with 
care,  and  be  sure  yon  get  as  good  and  worthy  a  man  for  the 
place, 

TRADE  CARD. 

Oar  arrangement!)  with  dealers,  whereby  they  are  to  furnish 
goods  to  members  of  our  Order  at  reduced  prices,  have  proved 
In  the  main  satisfactory  to  all  oonoarned,  O  ving  to  the  geo 
graphic  conditlops,  some  of  our  Granges  have  not  been  able  to 
derive  aa  much  benefit  from  the  Trade  Cird  plan,  as  others 
have  done. 

For  further  particulars  on  this  subj  '.o%  you  are  referred  to 
the  report  of  the  Special  Oommittee  ou  "  Trade  Card  plan  of 
Trading." 

OFFICIAL  ORGAN, 

E^rly  last  spring  the  Etecative  oommlttea  were  offioially 
notifiad  by  Mr,  Alfred  Holman — manager  of  the  Djwey  Pablish- 
incr  Company,  who  are  the  owners  and  proprietors  of  the  Pacif 
10  Rural  Press — that  that  paper  would  cease  to  become  the 
offiolal  organ  of  the  State  Grange,  unless  the  Etecuttve  Com- 
mittee should  pay  a  monthly  snbsidy  or  bonus,  for  the  work 
then  being  done  by  the  Rural  Press  in  behalf  of  the  Grange. 
A  meeting  of  the  Committee  was  held.  The  subject  was  fully 
discussed  and  the  Committer  were  unanimous  in  their  concln- 
sion.  Bit  that  no  mistake  should  be  made  by  the  Committee, 
whereby  the  Order  would  be  icj  ired,  they  adj ')urued  to  a 
future  date,  and  sent  invitations  to  all  the  Past  M  ksters  and 
others  of  the  S:ate  Grange,  to  meet  with  them  in  a  friendly  dis- 
cussion of  the  situation.  A*;  the  appointed  time  tbere  was  a 
full  attendance  of  thoss  who  have  the  interests  of  the  0  'der  at 
heart.  It  was  the  unanimous  voice  of  all,  that  the  Grange 
should  not  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  D  jwey  Pab- 
lishine  C  <mpany.  Therefore,  all  relations  existing  between  the 
Pacifc  Rural  Press  as  the  ofiSoial  organ,  and  the  State  Grange 
of  Oilifornia,  were,  with  a  mutual  and  friendly  understanding, 
severed.  Shortly  after,  arrangements  were  made  with  Brother 
H.  A.  B-ainard  of  San  J  jse  Grange,  editor  and  proprietor  of 
Pacific  Tree  and  Vine,  and  Brother  Saranol  E  Watson  o'  Two 
Rjck  Grange,  editor  and  manager  of  Orchard  and  Farm, 
whereby  these  two  papers — one  published  on  t'le  first  of  each 
month,  the  other  on  the  fifteenth  of  each  month — were  made 
the  official  organs.  This  arrangement  gave  a  semi-monthly 
official  organ,  without  any  expense  to  the  Stats  Grange.  The 
terms  and  conditions  of  subscription,  to  members  of  the  Order, 
have  been  made  known  to  each  of  you  through  your  own 
Grange.  This  arrangement  holds  good  till  this  meeting  of  the 
State  Grange.  The  entire  subjoot  is  therefore  referred  to  yon, 
with  a  hope  that  you  will  give  it  that  careful  consideration  it 
deserves.  Tills  body  mu$t  take  some  action  at  this  session  if 
they  want  an  offi  )ial  organ.  And  I  must  not  neglect  to  say, 
that  there  is  no  means  more  potent  for  the  dUsimination  of 
useful  information,  there  is  no  power  so  useful  to  th'->  farmer 
as  the  power  of  the  pen  and  printing  press.  We  must  havt  an 
'ffijial  organ.  It  ought  to  be  published  at  least  once  a  week. 
D  }  what  seems  to  you  best  in  the  matter,  knowing  that  whatever 
your  decision  is,  the  Master  will  use  his  best  eS)rtBto  make 
that  action  a  success.  Act,  act  not  hastily  bat  wisely.  More 
depends  than  yon  may  Imagine. 

COUNTY  DEPUTIES, 

have  b3en  appointed  In  conformity  with  the  laws  of  the  Order. 
These  officers  have  many  dutiej  to  perform.  A^  they  have  no 
pay  allowed  by  law  for  such  service,  I  fiad  they  do  not  take 
the  interest  In  the  work  of  the  Order  they  should  take.  I  hope 
this  body  will  take  some  action  looking  to  the  work  of  Ooanty 
Dipntlee,  and  preparing  the  way  whereby  the  0  d?r  may  be 
built  up  in  sect'ons  wherejit  Is  not  to  be  found.  The  County 
Deputy  is  an  Important  factor  in  the  work  of  rebuilding  and 
upbuilding  the  Order.  Give  this  subjaou  your  careful  con- 
sideration. 

FREE  RURAL  DELIVERY  OF  MAIL. 

This  Order,  through  its  National  Grange  is,  and  has  been, 
urging  C.'ngress  to  give  a  free  delivery  of  mail  to  those 
whose  homes  are  on  ttie  farm.  We  believe  the  G  ^vernmant  can 
afford  to  do  this.  Post  Master  General  Wsnamaker  says  the 
delivery  will  ba  almost  quite  or  self-supporting.  Bat,  whether 
or  not  that  be  true,  we  are  now  helping  to  pay  for  four  or  six 
deliveries  per  day,  to  our  city  cousins  in  Chicago,  Boston,  Niw 
Y  )rk,  Portland,  San  Fiancitco,  and  hundreds  of  other  cities. 
Why  not  let  them  help  pay  for  a  weekly,  semiweekly,  or  daily 
delivery  tons?  Thejasticeof  the  case  seem^t  too  plain  to  re- 
quire any  argument.  If  this  bo'ly  feels  as  I  feel,  they  will 
take  such  action  as  will  make  our  M-^mbers  of  Congress  know 
we  want  "Free  Raral  Mail  Djlivery." 

EDUCATION. 

Dm'ti  let  any  one  inflianoe  you  to  believe  that  this  part  of  the 
work  cf  our  Order  is  accomplished.  Wa  may  now  have  bettsr 
roads,  and  better  schools,  and  better  balls  and  bettar  Granges, 
with  larger  libraries  and  more  readers,  than  heretofore,  but 
still  the  work  of  education  Is  not  done.  Let  It  go  on  till  tbere 
are  none  in  our  fair  land  who  want  to  do  their  neighbor  a  wrong, 
till  ignorance  has  been  throttled,  till  lawlessness  is  unknown, 
till  elections  are  honestly  conrinctsd,  till  strikes  are  things  of 
the  past,  till  prejadica  is  dethroned,  till  virtue  is  always  re- 
warded, till  right  is  supreme  and  wrong  annihilated. 

Till  these  things,  and  many  more,  are  b  -ought  about,  there 
will  b 3  education  required  by  the  Grange.  And  there  will  be 
no  better  educator  in  all  this  broad  land  than  Sabordioate 
Granges  of  the  Order  of  Patrons  of  H  isbandry.  May  the  time 
soon  come,  when  the  world  will  recognlzi  the  fact,  that  our 
Order  is  an  educational  association  that  aids  all  sections,  and 
elevates  all  who  come  into  contact  with  It. 

NATIONAL  GRANGE  HOME. 

Au  effort  worthy  in  ev^ry  way,  Is  being  made  to  raise  funds 
wbarebv  a  permanent  building  may  be  constructed  for  the  use 
of  the  National  Grange,  and  for  the  lasting  hoaor  of  tha  0  d-sr. 
Tbis  body  ought  to  do  something  at  this  session  to  show  that 
Patrons  in  California  are  in  hearty  aocord  with  the  proj  lot,  and 
are  willing  to  assist  in  the  noble  work  of  building  a  bouse  that 
will  provide  shelter,  proteotion  and  comfort  to  those  who  till 
the  soil,  and  who  honor  this  country  with  honest  liv  js  and  pure 
hearts. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOB  090D  OF  THE  ORDER. 

Permit  me,  before  concluding  this  pap^r,  to  offar  a  few  bints; 
not  with  any  desire  to  dlctite,  but  rather  to  have  this  body 
take  action.  We  mast  act,  and  act,  and  act,  if  we  would  suc- 
ceed. 

First,  then,  let  the  State  Grange  of  California  ane  to  it  that 
eanh  S  ibordinate  Grange  duly  observes  the  fourth  day  of  Dt- 
etmber. 


S 'cond,  let  S  :ate  Grange  offi lers  be  more  devoted  to  tha 
work  of  the  Order  during  the  fifty-one  weeks  when  the  Stata 
Grange  is  not  in  session. 

Toird,  arrange,  at  this  time,  if  possible,  for  a  big  Stats 
Grange  picnic,  In  the  coming  early  spring. 

Fourth,  provide  for  the  bast  and  most  economic  way  of  mak- 
ing a  Grange  campaign  of  the  entire  State. 

F  Jth,  See  that  Farmers'  Institutes  are  more  numerously  held. 

Sixth,  urge  the  G  ivernor  of  the  Ssate  to  give  the  farmers  of 
this  8  :ate  a  more  liberal  recognition  in  the  many  appointmenta 
at  his  disposal. 

Seventh,  have  a  committee  of  good  men  at  Sacramento,  daring 
the  coming  session  of  the  Legislature,  to  give  information  coa- 
corning  agriculture,  and  to  urge  the  passage  of  certain  needed 
and  reform  legislation , 

Eighth,  let  this  body,  at  this  session,  examine  the  merits  of 
the  proposed  amendments  to  the  State  Constitution,  to  be 
voted  upon  this  fall,  at  the  general  election,  and  let  snch  action 
be  taken  by  this  body  ai  will  inform  the  farmers  of  the  State 
what  their  Interest  is  In  this  matter. 

Ninth,  tike  such  further  action,  after  a  careful  investigation 
of  the  Patrons'  Aid  Aisooiation,  as  to  yon  may  seem  wise. 

Tenth,  provide  a  plan,  whereby  the  work  of  County  Dspaty 
may  be  more  thoroughly  done,  and  more  liberally  remunerated. 

Eleventh,  encourage  public  Grange  meetings,  being  always 
sure  to  have  a  good  program,  and  competent  speakers, 
readers,  singers  and  aotors,  to  insure  success.  Nothing  sno- 
ceeds  like  success. 

Twelfth,  send  the  Grange  Missionary  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  California.  There  is  much  work  for  him  to  do. 
Many  farmers  ousht  to  have  the  light,  health,  assistance  and 
cheer  which  the  Grange  can  furnish. 

Thirteenth,  extend  the  hand  of  fellowship  to  all  orders  and 
associations  that  are  opposed  to  wrong;  that  stand  for  the 
right;  that  raise  the  fallen  and  care  for  the  helpless;  that  work 
for  a  prinolple  rather  than  for  a  payment;  in  short,  let  ns  join 
hands  with  all  those  that  can  see  good  in  their  fellow  beings. 

OUR  DEAD. 

Since  last  we  mst,  the  "icy  band  "  has  plucked  from  onr 
midst  soma  of  those  we  honored  and  loved.  As  silently  as  tba 
shadows  move,  they  were  transported  from  our  earthy  Grange. 
Their  faces  we  shall  see  no  more  forever,  but  their  love  and 
their  work  for  this  Order  will  be  with  us  while  life  lasts. 

B-o,  Wm.  M.  Ireland,  one  of  the  founders  of  this  Order  and 
ex-Sjcretary  of  the  National  Grange,  has  been  called  to  hli 
'  'iast  home. "  This  Grange  can  well  afford  to  dedicate  a  memorial 
pagn  to  one  who  was  so  zealous  as  he  was  for  the  0  rder  of  Patrona 
of  Hasbandry.  Among  thnse  of  our  members  who  have  crossed 
the  "dark  river"  since  the  last  meeting,  all  will  remember  oar 
venerable  and  respected  b  other,  Thos.  T.  Hooper.  We  well 
remember,  at  the  eexsion  last  year,  how  his  step  faltered,  and 
how  his  body  trembled;  but  we  also  remember  how  his  heart 
faltered  not,  and  bis  love  for  the  Grange  was  undiminished. 
G  een,  ever  green  be  his  grave,  while  peace  be  to  his  ashes. 

And  Sister  N.  A.  AUing  of  Stockton  Grange,  our  sweet 
singer,  has  been  summoned  to  the  Grange  choir  above.  The 
melody  of  her  voice  was  ourpassed  by  the  melody  of  her  life. 
We  knew  her  at  her  farm  home,  when  two  sweet  girls,  a 
bright  boy  and  a  loving  father  and  husband,  wore  wont  to 
meet  in  sweet  commuaion.  How  ofteol  oh,  how  often  I  have 
we,  since  her  death,  thought  of  that  now  lonesome  house,  that 
saddened  husband,  those  motherless  children.  May  God,  in 
his  goodness,  care  for  all. 

But  the  list  of  the  good  and  the  true  who  have  left  ns  Is  yet 
incomplete;  for  we  fiad,  on  rollcall,  that  these  virtuous,  love* 
able,  worthy  friends — brothers  and  sisters — do  not  respond.  As 
we  have  said  of  B -other  Hooper  and  Sister  Ailing,  so  say  we 
of  each  of  thnse— Siater  P,  Peterson  of  Antelope  Grange  and 
Sister  A  J.  Woods  of  Tulare  Grange, 

B  0.  H  Davenport,  for  many  years  the  venerable  Chaplain 
of  Stcramento  Grange,  and,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  the  oldest 
member  of  the  Order  in  Oalifornia,  has  been  called  to  bia 
F  other's  mansion  during  the  past  year. 

L'tt  suitable  resolutions  ba  prepared,  appropriate  devotional 
services  held,  and  the  memorial  page  dedicated  to  those  who 
have  left  us. 

CONCLUSION. 

A  brief  review  of  the  year's  work  gives  the  following:  N  )W 
Granges  organized,  viz.,  Madera,  Naw  Hope,  Independent;  and 
the  following  named  have  been  reorganized:  Wheatland,  Pdta« 
luma. 

A  thorough  canvass  of  the  S^ate,  in  behalf  of  the  Order,  has 
been  made  by  competent  speakers,  at  a  nominal  expense  to  the 
S:ate  Grange. 

Tba  change  of  official  organ  was  made  without  any  friction  or 
personal  feeling,  Tne  Representatives  of  the  S>ate  Grange 
hav»  been  hospitably  received  and  welcomed  by  members  of  the 
Order  wherever  they  have  gone. 

There  was  in  tba  treasury  of  the  California  State  Grange,  on 
the  1  't  day  of  S  -ptember,  1892,  the  followlne  amounts:  Gen- 
eral  Fund  $660  89;  L°cture  Fund,  $1695.63;  total  amoant 
on  hand,  $2356.52 

L  t  us  take  such  action  at  this  session  as  will  compel  candi- 
dates for  legislative  officers  to  know  what  we  need  in  the  way 
of  legislation,  and  will  encourage  them,  if  elected  by  our  votes, 
to  remember  ns  and  onr  interests  when  they  are  In  offije. 

We  have  met  in  the  "Garden  City"  of  the  West  for  the  de- 
liber«tlona  of  another  annual  session.  This  is  a  city  noted  for 
its  beauty,  its  wealth  and  its  Intelligence.  H;re,  we  find  the 
charming  electric  light,  the  speedy  electric  car,  and  the  purest 
and  best  type  of  electric,  magnetic,  hospitable  men  and  women. 
H'3re,  schools  are  numerous,  churches  plentiful,  and  intelligence 
almost  universal.  Here,  the  eagle  of  America  may  well  want 
to  fiad  a  home  and  rear  an  offspring  noted  for  its  indep'sndence. 
Here,  all  that  is  progressive,  honest,  brilliant  and  American 
may  well  want  to  find  an  abiding  nlace.  Anal  here  we  find  our- 
selves, on  invitation  of  San  Jose  Patrons  and  Sin  J  ise  oitiz'tus, 
assembled  for  the  good  of  our  Order.  Let  as  act  with  magnetic, 
electric,  honest,  intelligent  purpose.  L^t  no  one  go  away  and 
say,  "The  meeting  Is  a  failure;"  let  no  harsh  word  be  uttered 
to  wound  a  sensitive  heart;  let  no  undue  baste  be  made,  yet  let 
no  time  be  lost  in  useless  labor,  L-^t  the  mantle  of  charity — 
which  each  one  shall  sometime  need — be  ready  to  cover  the 
mistakes  which  we  may  think  others  make.  Lit  the  love  of 
H'iman{>y  overshadow  the  love  of  self  or  of  local  section;  let 
Wisdom  speak,  while  Courage,  Virtue  and  Industry  listen; 
let  manhood  bi«  on  guard  at  the  onter  posts,  while  womanhood 
counsels  and  assists  at  all  onr  meetings.  Lit  the  experiences 
of  the  pcul  j  >ln  hands  with  the  intelligence  and  honesty  of  the 
present,  to  the  end  that  what  we  do,  or  say,  or  think,  may  re- 
dound to  our  honor  and  the  benefit  of  the  world  In  the  future. 
In  short,  let  ns  *'act,  act  in  the  living  present,  heart  within 
and  God  o'erhead,"  Fraternally  submitted. 

E  W.  Davis. 


Oeiober  8,  1892. 
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OVERSEER'S  REPORT. 

To  the  OJIieeri  and  Memberg  of  California  8taU  Orange— 
Dear  Patbons:  The  flaeting  wings  of  Time,  unwearied  in 
their  flight  of  other  yeari,  tgain  bring  as  to  the  orowoing 
glory  of  the  season — the  meeting  and  greeting  of  worthy  sisters 
and  brothers,  from  center  to  oircnmferenoe  of  onr  golden  State. 
And  while  hand  clasps  hand,  and  love  warms  the  heart,  the 
aoal  shines  forth  untrammeled  by  conventionality  or  creed,  and 
the  trials  and  tribnlations  of  the  year— if  not  of  a  lifetime- 
are  ihaded  and  softened  by  a  mute  sympathy  whioh  binds  us 
oloser,  nearer  and  dearer,  in  our  great  family  rennion. 

Since  our  last  parting  farew;  11  to  tne  kindly  remembered  and 
noble  patrons  and  people  of  H  y wards,  m»ny  eventful  incidents 
have  been  transcribed  upon  tb6  historic  page,  to  be  conned  with 
pleasure,  distrust  or  doubt,  w  hen  gray  old  Time  shall  have 
ftdded  yet  another  centnry  to  the  affairs  of  men;  and  in  all  this 
the  Qrkuge  has  played  no  unimportant  part,  has  left  no  unre- 
deemed pledges,  and  baa  lost  nothing  which  ft  quarter  of  a  oen. 
tnry  of  education  in  nnaelfiahness,  humanity  and  truth  has  ae- 
onred. 

Since  our  last  convocation,  my  cffijial  labors  have  been  (re- 
gretfully) nothing.  An  aggravated  attack  of  la  grippe,  which 
has  continued,  in  a  measure,  ontll  to-day,  took  complete  pos- 
aeaalon  of  me  soon  after  our  meeting,  and  incapacitated  me  for 
anything  useful,  much  less  ornamental;  yet,  with  pen  and 
thought,  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  visit  many  a  Grange  home 
and  farm — not  only  here,  but  across  the  "monntalna" — and  to 
have  heard  not  only  the  rejoioing,  but  the  whispered  secret  of 
the  burdens  of  many  a  weary  matron,  and  the  smothered  wrath 
of  many  a  wrong-racked  patron. 

Toe  year  jast  past  has  witnessed  a  victory  for  the  Grange,  in 
one  of  the  most  severe  trials  of  its  lite,  and,  in  the  face  of  vacil- 
lating friends,  who  claim  it  does  nothing,  and  j  3aloa8  enemiea, 
who  claim  it  does  too  much,  has  nnflinchinply  bCood  at  the  post 
of  honor  which  twenty-six  years  of  broad,  lib)ra1,  national  ser- 
vice has  gained  for  it,  and  etands  to-day  in  the  giant  strength 
of  ita  manhood  and  womanhood  the  peerless  champion  of  law 
and  order,  and  the  acknowledged  foe  of  dishonesty  and  crime. 
How  its  pioneers  should  rejoice  that  their  saorificas  have  been 
so  richly  rewarded,  and  how  a  grateful  agriculture  should 
ennoble  and  perpetuate  its  future  I  There  is  grave  need  that 
this  should  be  done;  for,  while  neither  an  alarmist  nor  a  prophet, 
nor  even  the  "son  of  a  prophet,"  I  daily  note,  with  ahame  and 
indignation,  the  trend  of  the  times  in  lockouts,  atrikee,  recrim- 
inations, anarchy,  violence  and  bloodshed,  coupled  with  a 
■overeign  contempt  for  all  laws,  both  human  and  divine.  The 
worm  is  already  at  the  root  of  the  tree  of  Liberty.  Gold  and 
place  is  God,  and  both  are  wildly,  madly  worshipped.  Our 
nation  is  fast  becoming  the  battle  ground  of  cast  and  clan,  of 
muscle  and  mind,  of  greed  and  avarice,  of  stupid  ignorance  and 
brilliant  rascality,  without  a  thought  of  anything  but  self  aggran- 
dizement, even  if  it  be  secured  over  the  trampled  remains  of 
all  that  justice  should  protect,  that  right  should  secure,  that 
liberty  should  defend  and  that  patriots  revere  as  sacred.  Oar 
public  servants  are  becoming  dictators,  our  laws  death  trap«, 
our  temples  of  learning  are  being  undermined  through  in- 
temperance and  fanaticism,  our  trades  are  monopoiizxi  Hy 
tyrannical  unions,  who  peremptorily  refuse  the  eonsand  daugbt  r> 
of  tbia  ao-oalled  free  republic,  who  are  not  in  the  rinf;,  ibr 
right  to  acquire  that  skill  in  some  useful  pursuit,  by  whioh  the> 
may  honorably  support  themselves  and  become  factors  of  strength 
to  the  nation,  instead  of  as  now,  strewn  across  every  commoa 
wealth  as  tramps  and  transgressors,  punished  and  maintained  in 
aaylnms,  penitentaries  and  reformatories  by  the  industrious 
millions,  already  overtasked  and  overtaxed  through  profligacy 
and  misrule. 

If  auch  things  are  the  legitimate  result  of  centuries  of  civili- 
zation, then  commend  me  to  the  aavage  in  bis  wigwam,for  there 
at  least  "  Ignorance  is  bliss,"  and  the  slumbering  volcano  with 
all  Its  dread  powers  of  destruction,  admired  as  the  most  beautiful 
eminence  in  all  the  landscape.  Bat  do  you  ask,  is  there  no  pan- 
acea for  these  ilU?  Happily  yes.  The  deadliest  poison  has  its  anti- 
dote and  requires  only  discovery  and  application  to  effect  a  cure. 
Tet  we  believe  that  the  antidote  for  the  poison  of  our  body  politic 
la  to  come  from  a  diffarent  direotion  than  that  so  conSdently 
claimed.  Oar  statesmen  have  been  hugging  the  delusion  that 
we  may  transgress  the  vital  laws  governing  the  existence  of  re- 
publics, and  yet  escape  the  melancholy  doom  which  has  over- 
taken others  as  proud  as  onr  own,  if  not  as  powerful,  through 
onr  system  of  universal,  and  especially  higher  education.  Liud 
education  to  the  skies  if  you  please,  and  yon  will  scarcely  sound 
Its  meed  of  praise  but  as  religion  requires  faith  supplemented 
by  work  for  the  fruition  of  its  tenets,  so  education  requires 
something  more  than  the  mere  Idea  in  the  abstract.  It  requires 
not  the  education  of  the  intellect  alone  (we  are  suffering  from  a 
anperabundanoe  of  that  already)  but  of  heart  and  hand  as  well, 
the  moral  and  physical  If  yon  please  as  well  as  the  intaliectual. 
It  haa  been  truthfully  said,  cultivate  the  physical  exclusively, 
and  you  have  an  athlete  or  a  savage,  the  moral  only,  and 
yon  have  an  enthusiast  or  a  maniac,  the  intellectual  only,  and 
yon  have  a  diseased  oddity,  it  may  be  a  monster.  It  is  only  by 
training  all  together  physical,  intellectual,  social  and  spiritual 
that  the  complete  man  can  be  formed.  Unfortunately  the 
higher  education  Is  lacking  in  a  number  of  these  Ingredients, 
hence,  cannot  alone  be  relied  upon  to  bridge  the  abyss  of  de- 
struction already  narrowing  at  our  feet.  The  discrepancy 
most  be  supplied,  and  it  is  found  in  the  happy  homes  of  the  de- 
scendants of  those  patriotic  yeomen,  who,  when  other  tyrants 
no  less  relentless  than  those  of  to-day,  planted  the  iron  heel  of 
despotism  on  the  heart  of  this  Incomparable  land,  left  their 
plows  in  the  furrow  to  cooperate  with  farmer  Washington  in 
gaining  us  a  heritage  which  we  should  make  greater  sacrifice  to 
preserve  intact,  than  they  to  secure.  Yes,  my  friends,  I  tremble 
for  my  oountry,  but  have  hope  in  its  reserves,  and  that  reserve, 
egotistical  as  yon  think  me,  is  found  in  the  intelligent  tillers 
of  the  soil,  and  mainly.  In  the  order  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry. 
There  Is  not  a  day  but  I  thank  God  for  the  Grange,  and  sincerely 
l>elieve  that  the  time  is  near,  aye,  very  near,  when  It  will  be 
the  Gibraltar  on  which  the  contending  factions  of  selfishly 
organized  capital  on  the  one  hand  and  as  selfishly  organ- 
ized labor  on  the  other,  will  be  shivered  to  atoms  and 
sent  to  their  reward,  while  the  Grange  will  be  reverently 
proclaimed  in  high  placns,  the  savior  of  those  most  sacred  of 
human  possessions,  the  flag,  the  farm,  and  the  fireside.  All  of 
which  Is  respectfully  submitted. 

A.  P.  RoACHB,  Overseer, 
SECRETARY'S  REPORT. 

W.  M .,  Off,r.r.r%  and  Mtmhern  of  Galifornia  State  Orange: 
Tbe  work  o<  another  sension  demands  onr  attention.  What 
have  been  thn  lines  of  onr  efforts,  our  sncoes^ns  and  oor  fail- 
ures, and  what  are  the  signs  of  our  future  7  Your  Secretary, 
as  a  single  laborer  in  the  vlneyar<1,  can  only  ac  best  answer  a 
minor  portion  of  these  querlts.  With  the  additional  interroga- 
tion—what shall  we  do  for  the  further  upbuilding  of  our  glori- 


ous enduring  Order  ! — theae  are  tbe  main  questions  of  oar  an- 
nual council,  and  must  be  solved  by  the  words  and  minds  of 
the  many  earnest  and  intelligent  brothers  and,eisters  gathnr^d 
from  all  quarters  of  our  fi  ild  of  labor. 

To  be  useful  and  valuable  for  your  deliberation*,  a  S<»ore- 
tsry'd  report  mast  deal  largely  in  figures,  which  are,  proverbi- 
ally, drier  than  our  "wonderful  climate." 

FINANCIAL  STATKMENT-GENERAL  FUND. 


LBCTUREaS'  FUND. 
RiicsiPTS  from  Sept.  1,  1891,  to  Sept.  1,  1892. 


Si>pt.  1,  18  )1— Balance  (as  per  lafltBtatement)  $1,004  78 

8u  ordinate  Oranije  dues.   970  40 


Totil  reoi  ip's.  ♦2,635  18 

Total  dIaburgomoDtS   933  10 


Total  balance  11,702  08 

Lega  cuHh  In  hands  ut  Sao'y   6  45 


Rboripts  from  Sept.  1,  1891,  to  Sept.  1.  1892. 

Balanoe  in  treasury  Sept,  1,  1891  (as  per  last  statement)  9  6?S  Of 

Interest  to  October  1, 1891   16  45 

To  cash  sixth  degree   78  00 

"     fifth        "    28  (0 

"     from  Trade  Card  Hou:  en   4  11 

Suhordinate  Grantee  dues   1,194  10 

S'lborJInatB  Grange  fees   21^  00 

Supplies   173  10 

Carplnteria  Grange  on  deposit   66 


Total  receipts  $2,348  39 

Total  disbursements   1  673  S-5 


Total  balance  $  6 '4  Hi 

Le»  cash  in  hands  of  Secretary   13  65 


To  totil  in  treasury  Sapt.  1,  1892  $  660  89 

DI8BURSFMBNT8  frnm  Sept.  1,  1891  to  Sept.  1,  1892, 

Sept.  1— By  JJewey  &  Co.,  rent  of  o85oe  $  1.5  ro 

•<     i_  "  A.  T.  Dewey,  salary   50  00 

"    10—"  Dewey  &  Co.,  printing  decree  blanks  (original  form).  5  00 

"    10—"  E.  B.  Bali?,  Sec'y's  AHslstant,  bill  of  Bund  les   14  bO 

Oct.     1—  "  A.  T.  Dawey,  salary     50  00 

"     1—"  Dewey  &  Co.,  rent  o(  office    15  00 

"    10—"  Dewey  &  Co.,  printing  Offl  :ial  Communication   4  00 

"    10  —  "  Dewey  &  Co.,  printing  W.  Worlc  Cirjulars   4  00 

"    10  —  "  A.  T.  Dewey,  sundry  cash  advanced  as  per  bill   6  25 

"    10-  "  Mrs.  D.  D.  Hall,  sundry  cish  advanced  as  par  bill. . .  8  tiO 

"    10—  "  C.  A.  Hull,  sundry  cash  advanced  as  per  bill   22  30 

"    10-"  H.  E.  Pastor,  printing   7  00 

"    10—"  A  T  D^wey,  sundry  cash  advanced  as  per  bir   5  30 

"    10— ■*  J.  C.  Irvine,  repairing  teal   2  00 

"    10—"  Dewey  &  Co.,  printing  de'eg  ite  oertlflcales   2  50 

"    10—*'  Upton  Br  is.,  printing   8.50 

"    10—  "  A  T.  Dawey,  simdry  cash  advanced  as  rer  bill   6  75 

"    10—  "  E  len  Grange,  to  pay  ball  rent  for  State  Grange   100  00 

"    10—  "  Haywart's  ttotel,  board  Sec'y's  Assistant  and  Type- 
writer  22  50 

"    14—  "  National  Grange  for  quarter  y  dues  for  September. . .  60  20 

"    20—"  National  Grange  for  sixth  degrse  certificates   39  00 

Nov.    2—  "  A  T.  Dewey,  salary   5  i  00 

«'     2—"  Dewey  &  Co.,  rent   16  Oo 

Dec.    9—  "  Dewey  &  Co  ,  printing   5  00 

"     9—  "  Geo.  Spanldlng,  printing   9  25 

"     9 — "  Dewey  &  Co.,  printing  . ,   2  00 

"     9 — "  A  T.  Dewey,  sundry  cash  advanced  as  p;r  bill   5  10 

"     9—"  Upton  Bros.,  printing     16  75 

"     9—'*  A  T.  Dewey,  salary   5'  00 

"     9-"  Dewev  &  Co.,  rent   15  00 

Dec     9— By  A.  T.  Dewey,  stamps  for  Secretary'd  use   20  00 

"     9—  "  Dewey  &  Co.,  printing   10  00 

"     9—  "  Dewey  &  Co  ,  printing   9  00 

"    22—  "  Dewey  &  Co.,  printing  500  copies  of  Annual  Pr)- 

oeedlngs   95  00 

"    22—  "  Geo.  Spaulding,  printing   7  00 

"    22—  "  Dewey  &  Co.,  printing   6  50 

Jan.    2—"  A.  T.  Dewey,  salary   60  00 

"      2—"  Dewey  Publishing  Co.,  rent   15  00 

"    10 — "  National  Grange,  qu%rterly  dues  for  D30ember   28  40 

"    10—  "  A.  P.  Lemmon,  printing   5  00 

"    10 —  "  A.  T.  Dewey,  sundry  cash  atlvanced  as  per  bill   5  00 

"    10—  "  A.  T.  Dewey,  sundry  cash  advanced  as  per  bill   1  93 

"    10-"  Geo.  Spaulding,  printing  •   4  50 

Feb.    1—  "  A.  T.  Dewey,  salary   60  oO 

"     1—  "  Dewey  Publishing  Co  ,  rent   16  00 

"     9—  "  A  T.  Dewey,  stamps  for  Secretary's  use   20  00 

"    12—  "  E.  W.  Davis,  500  stamped  envelopes   11  00 

"    12—  "  Geo.  Spaulding  &  Co  ,  printing   6  00 

••    24—"  Ddwey  Publishing  Co. ,  printing   2  60 

Mar.    1—  "  A  T.  Dewey,  salary   60  00 

"      1—"  Lewey  Publishing  Co.,  rent   16  00 

Apr.    1 —  "  A,  Akin,  tour  dozen  G.  E,  song  books.   8  10 

"      1—  "  A.  T.  Dewey,  sundry  cash  aivanced   3  25 

"     1—  "  Herald  of  Trade  Pub.  Co.,  printing   28  15 

"     1—"  A.  T.  Dewey,  sundry  cMh  advanced  as  per  bill   5  60 

"     1—  "  A.  T.  Dewey,  salary   50  00 

"     1—"  Dewey  Publishinif  Co.,  rent   15  00 

"     5—"  B.  F.  Walton,  expense  attending  Executive  Committee 

meeting   39  70 

"     5 —  "  Geo.  P.  Loucks,  expense  attending  Executive  Com- 
mittee meeting   18  50 

"     6—"  Thos  UcConnell,  expense  attending  Executive  Com- 
mittee meeting   37  40 

"     5—  "  Herald  of  Trade,  printing   5  CO 

"     5—  "  A.  T.  Deway,  sundry  casn  advanced  as  per  bill   5  00 

"    19—"  National  Grange  quarter  y  dues  for  Mirch   40  05 

May     1—"  A.  T.  Dewey,  silary   50  00 

"     1—  "  Dewey  Publishing  Co.,  rent   15  00 

"     1—  "  Herald  of  Trade,  printing   2  00 

"     1—"  A.  T.  Dewey,  sundry  oagn  advanced  as  per  bil)   7  00 

"      1—  "  Herald  of  Trade  Pub.  Co.,  printing   4  50 

"     9  —  "  A.  T.  Dewey,  stamps  for  Secretary's  use   20  00 

June   1—  "  A.  T.  Dewey,  salary   60  00 

"     1—  "  Dewey  Publishing  Co  ,  rent   15  00 

"     2—"  National  Grange,  50  digests   9  60 

July   6  -  "  A.  T.  Dawey,  salary     60  00 

"    14—"  National  Grange  quarterly  dues  fjr  June   25  65 

"    14—"  Dewey  Publishing  Co.,  rent   15  00 

Aug.    9 — "  A  T.  Dewey,  cash  advancjd  as  per  bill   9 

"     9—"  National  Grange,  100  Rituals   16  00 

"     9—  "  Nit'Onal  Grange,  four  dozen  song  books   16  fO 

"     9—"  A.  T.  D  wey,  salary  ,   60  00 

"     9—  "  Dewey  Publishing  Co.,  rent   15  00 

"     9 — "  A.  T.  Dewey,  sundry  casQ  aJvauoed  as  per  bin   6  25 


Total  Disbursements  $1,673  b5 

RECAPITULATION  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSBMENrS. 
08N8RAL  FUND. 

Rboripts  from  Sept.  1, 1891.  to  Sept.  1,  1892. 

Balance  In  tr  awry  Sept.  1,  1891  (as  per  last  statement)  9  636  07 

Interest  to  Oct.  1,  1891   16  45 

To  cash  sixth  degree   78  00 

'•     fifth  degree   28  00 

"    from  Trade  Card  Houses  (to  Oct.  1, 1891)   4  12 

Pubor'ilnate  Grange  dues   1,194  10 

Subordinate  Orange  fees   218  00 

Subordinate  Grange  supplies   173  10 

Carplnteria  Grange  on  deposit   55 


Total  receipts  $2,348  39 

Total  disbursements   1,673  85 


Balinoe  $  64 

Less  cash  la  hands  of  Soc'y   13  65 


Total  in  treasury  Sept.  1,  1892   $  66u 

DiSBURBEMRNTS  from  Sept.  1,  1891,  to  Sept.  1,  1892. 

National  Granite  tfues  Sei  t  1,  1801,  to  Sept.  1,  1892   154  30 

Rent  Sept.  1, 1891,  to  Sept  1,  1892   180  00 

A  T.  Dewey,  Secretary's,  salary  one  year   60u  00 

Stamps  (exclusive  of  S15  on  hand  Se^t  1,  1891)  for  postage  on 

letters,  circulars,  reports,  elo   60  00 

Printing  circulars,  blanks,  supplies,  eto   154  15 

Blank  books,  stationery  a.id  other  supplies  for  State  and  subordi- 
nate Granges   80 

Expressage,  freight,  money-orders  and  sundry  expenses   81  60 

Dnwey  &  Co.,  printing  and  binding  Proceedings   96  00 

Memorial  «n<l  incidental  expenseg   31  20 

Railroad  fare  and  expenses  of  Secretary's  assistants   at  State 

Orange   22  50 

Kdeii  Orange  to  pay  hall  raot  for  State  Orangn   li  0  00 

C»8h  forwarded  National  Grange  f  r  six'h  dogree  certlB  ates   30  fO 

K.  W  Davlp,  ca>h  advanced  for  guoplies   110 

Traveling  expenses  of  members  of  Executive  Comm.ttee   93  60 


Total. 


.»l,073  85 


To'al  in  treasury  Sept,  1,  1892  $1,695  63 

DiSBURgRMKNTB  from  Sept.  1,  1891,  to  Sept.  1,  1892. 

1891.  O't.  10.    By  O.  P.  Louckg,  expense  a4  Deputv  $    28  70 

"    10.    "  Mrs.  E.  Z  Roavhe,  expisngo  Woman's  Work 

Coram  ittee   5  00 

"     10.     "  B.  F.  Friftbic,  expenee  as  Depu'y   28  46 

"     10.     "  Don  Hlllg,  r>ernoi>al  caeb  deposited  by  mistake 

Sept.  27,1889    4  00 

Dec.    9.     "  G.  P  Lourks,  cash  advanced  to  J  D.  Huffi£an  14  70 

1892.  J.:n   13.    "  J.  D  Huffman,  expense  as  Lect'irer   15  75 

Feb.  12     "  R  W.  Davis,  expense  as  Master   31  05 

"     54.  "  W.  L.  Ovcrhig  r,  cxpens)  »g  Deputy   38  61 

Mar  2.5.  "  Allen  B.  Lemoaon,  printing   3  50 

Apr.  5.  "  E  W  Davin,  exp  nse  a'l  Ma  ter   42  50 

"      5.  "  Dr.  Jag.  Capl  s,  expengc,  as  Deputy   7  f.O 

"      6.  "  B.  F.  Frisble,  (xpense  ag  Di-piity   42  60 

"      5.  "  J.  D.  Huffman,  expeuce  ai  Deputy   53  40 

"      6.  "  Mrs.  J.  A  Perry,  secu  ing  charter  list  of  Ma- 
dera Grange   25  00 

"      6.  "  I.  C.  Steele,  expense  A.  P.  Rcach3  and  wife  ..  17  40 

"    19.  "  W.  L.  Ove'hisor,  expense  as  Deputy   37  <i5 

"    19.  "  W.  L.  Overhis'T,  exiiense  as  Deputy    117  30 

"    23  "  S  T.  Coulter,  expense  as  Deputy   24  70 

May    1.  "  Daniel  Flint,  expense  as  Deputy   18  95 

"      9.  "  S.  G'jodjnough,  expense  as  Deputy   9  15 

"     9.  "  J  D.  Huffman,  expense  as  Lecturer   68  .50 

"     J9.  "  Geo.  Stei:le  expenge  as  Deputy,   17  45 

"     24.  "  E.  W.  Davis,  exoetise  a<  Master   20  85 

"    24.  "  S.  T,  Coul'er,  expense  as  Deputy   23  10 

June  2.  "  J.  V.  Webster,  expense  ag  Deputy   17  05 

"    11.  "  Don  Mills,  ex.jende  aa  Deputy   60  00 

"    18.  "  Robt  G.  Williams,  securine  charter  list   26  00 

"     18.  "  A.  P.  Martin,  expense  us  Deputy   25  00 

July  14.  "  W.  L.  Overhiser,  expense  as  Deputy   78  25 

Aug.  9.  "  I  C.  Steele,  expense  as  Deputy   15  25 

"      9.  "  B.  F.  Frisble,  expenge  ag  Deputy   16  15 

"      9.  "  J.  D.  Hjffinin,  expense  ag  Lecturer   12  50 

Total  $  933  10 

By  amendment  of  our  S'tate  Grange  Constitution  at  onr  lait 
lession,  the  per  capita  dues  paid  by  subordinate  O'-anges  to  the 
State  Grange  were  reduced  one-fourth — from  20  to  15  cents 
per  quarter.  This  amendment  took  tfifjct  with  the  quarter 
ending  March  31  it,  so  that  onr  annual  report  to  September  Ist 
embraces  three  quarters  at  the  reduced  rates. 

The  admission  fees  naid  to  snbordina^-e  Granges  by  applicsnta 
remained  as  before — $3  for  men  and  $1  for  women — bat  the 
fees  paid  by  the  subordinate  Granges  to  tbe  State  Grange  were 
reduced  for  men  from  $1  to  50  cents  and  for  women  from  50 
centa  to  25  cents. 

The  statement  shows  that  onr  income  the  past  year  from  dues 
amounts  to  $2164.50;  from  memViershio  fees,  $218;  from  print- 
ed supplies  and  oiiher  sources,  $173.10;  totil,  $i555  60.  In- 
come the  previous  year:  From  dues  $2371;  leee,  $398  45; 
anr^nliee,  etc.,  $152  30;  total,  $2921  75.  Dacrease  in  1892, 
$366.15.  That  there  was  no  greater  decrease  from  reduction 
ot  dues  is  accounted  for  from  the  fact  that  a  portion  of  the 
dues  paid  in  during  the  past  12  months  were  for  r^  tarns  of 
previous  quarters  at  the  higher  rate.  Cinseqaently,  the  t£fect 
of  the  reduction  will  be  more  fully  felt  hereafter. 

The  following  statement  collated  from  the  published  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Ssate  Grange,  I  believe,  will  prove  valuable  for 
reference  and  comparison  by  members: 

The  greatest  special  feature  of  the  year's  work  has  been 
termed  the  "State  Grange  Canvass,"  adopted  by  Worthy 
Master  Divis,  assiste>i  by  the  Executive  Committee,  P<igt 
Masters,  Daputies  and  Secretary  in  planning  and  carrying  out 
the  system  for  the  first  time  in  this  or  any  other  State.  Nearly 
all  the  subordinate  Granges  heartily  j  )lned  in  the  canvass  by 
consenting  to  the  request  of  the  W.  M.  to  call  special  meetings 
for  receiving  the  State  Grange  Lecturers  corresponding  to  the 
convenience  of  the  latter  for  visiting  subordinate  Granges  In  ro- 
tation according  to  location.  Tbe  Lecturers  labored  devotedly, 
and  commendable  enterprise  was  evinced  on  tbe  patt  of  many 
Granges  to  have  a  large  class  of  candidates  to  receive  instruc- 
tion in  the  3i  and  4th  degrees  from  tbe  able  hands  of  the  State 
ofBoers.  Through  this  means,  and  the  able  lectures  given  in 
open  meetings  accompanying  the  special  Grange  sessions, 
goodly  additions  have  been  made  to  our  membership  in  most 
parts  of  the  State. 

Two  snbordinate  Granges  have  been  stricken  off  the  list  aa 
dormant,  through  failure  to  mike  returns  for  more  than  two 
quarters,  viz  :    Gridley,  No.  290,  and  Walnut  Oretk,  No.  119. 

Three  dormant  Granges  have  been  reorganizsd  and  added  to 
roll-call,  viz.:  April  27th,  Grimes  Grange,  No.  293.  with  23 
members,  by  Gen.  Djputy  B.  F.  Frisble;  M»y  7tb,  Wheatland 
Grange,  No.  260,  with  26  members,  by  the  same;  June  4th, 
P^taluma  Grange,  No.  23,  with  34  members,  by  Deputy  A.  P. 
Martin. 

Three  new  Granges  have  also  been  orgsnized,  viz.:  March 
12th,  Madera  Grange,  No.  300,  with  28  members,  the  charter 
list  being  secured  by  Mrs.  J.  A,  Parry  and  tbe  Grange  institu- 
ted by  J.  D.  Huffman,  S  L  ;  May  20th,  New  Hope  Grange,  N->. 
301,  at  New  Hope,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  with  30  members,  by  R. 

G,  Williams,  Dsnuty ;  Aug.  Slst,  Independent  Grange,  No.  , 

at  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  with  48  members,  by  W,  L.  Over, 
hirer,  P.  M.  This  gives  an  increase  of  four  to  the  roll-call 
of  snbordinate  Granges. 

We  are  taught  in  all  things  by  expsrience,  and  in  my  opinion 
tbe  lessons  of  the  State  Grange  canvass  indicate  that  it  is  im- 
portant that  all  Granges  should,  if  possible,  he  visited  by 
previous  appointment  by  some  S!;ate  officer  or  Gen,  Daputy; 
that  while  the  movement  continuously  all  along  the  line  may 
have  been  necessary  and  the  beet  on  starting  a  new  system,  it 
will  prove  more  satisfactory  in  future  efforts  to  not  hold  the 
meetings  on  consecutive  days  in  Granges  in  near  proximity  nor 
to  try  to  supply  two  or  more  leading  lecturers  to  visit  the 
Granges  of  tbe  entire  State  at  one  season  of  the  year. 

The  financial  returns  of  tbe  year  indicate  a  positive  Increase 
of  membership  all  told  in  the  jurisdiction.  This  is  remarkable 
in  view  of  the  efforts  put  forth  by  other  and  more  or  less  com- 
peting beneficial  and  fraternal  associations,  and  all  tbe  more 
creditable  to  the  sterling  organization  and  principles  of  our 
firm  and  advancing  Order.  Lst  this,  and  the  hcpa  and  belief 
that  our  goodly  association  is  destined  to  avoid  the  rocks  and 
quicksands  of  all  previous  attempts  to  organize  the  farmers  of 
our  land  for  protection  against  onerous  legislation,  monoiolies, 
fraud,  political  and  other  corruptions,  stimulate  every  Patron 
with  strength  for  greater  labors  and  nobler  deeds  in  forwarding 
our  cause,  which  is  so  just,  to  tbe  highest  point  of  tnccess  and 
the  widest  sphere  of  benefit  to  our  own  fraternity  and 
humanity. 

The  S  »te  canvass  enlivened  up  oM  Granges,  and  inspired  and 
tnthnsed  the  lecturers  themselves.  The  open  meetings  oonneoled 
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therewith  in  many  places  were  enooesafal,  and  extending  in- 
formation of  the  p'inoiples  and  merits  of  the  Grange  to  out- 
pidar?,  bx9  no  doubt  sowed  good  seed  that  will  bring  forth 
hsr^a'ter. 

It  ts  a  singular  (  f  not  nnregretted)  fact  that  no  propoeed 
amsndmei  t  50  eitner  the  Nitional  or  State  Grange  Constita- 
tl'ia  ia  preM  ntsd  for  consideration  at  this  session. 

Ii  ns'r'v  all  ins'-.aaoei"  where  members  have  reported  patron- 
fziae  tf-e  G'^^gs  Tradedrd  system  their  experience  has  been 
favorib'r.  F  ir  some  reason,  however,  the  system  has  not  been 
wflU-pitrr  n  z'd  yet  through  either  the  Sin  Francisco,  S lora- 
menti  or  Stockton  firms  that  have  contracted  with  the  Exeoo- 
tl^^e  C  )mraittee.  This  may  be  largely  throngh  a  laok  of  thor- 
noh  understanding  of  the  system  and  privileges  involved. 
A  >  lU';  hfl  sams  oan  be  said  of  the  Pitrons  Rslief  Ass-ooiation. 
1  bel  6  76  that  both  enterprises,  with  due  encouragement,  can 
be  mi'i  i  strong  auxiliary  halps  for  the  perpetuity  and  progress 
of  our  Order.  T*o  Rjok  has  been  the  b»naer  Grange  In  coop- 
erat've  enterprises,  and  its  Master  will  duly  present  resolutions 
CD  *he  subj-ict  for  your  action. 

B/  r  q  i«86  of  Mister  J.  H.  Brigham,  Cialrman  of  N»tlon»l 
Graiga  L  glslatlvp  Committee,  four  separate  blank  petitions 
wero  forwarrled  in  Miroh  to  each  subordinate  Grange  for  sicrna- 
tnre°,  .nf-'HwE:  In  favor  of  Free  D  slivary  of  R  iral  Mills;  Pare 
Ltrd  Bil';  Pare  Food  Bill;  Gamhlin?  In  Firm  Products.  These 
p <>itioo8  wore  to  be  fiaally  returned  to  the  Secretary,  John 
T'-'mb  e,  of  the  Nitlonal  Grange  L-glslative  Committee, 
Winhipgton,  and  I  hope  were  nnmaronsly  signed  and  promptly 
forwarded  and  used  to  good  advantage. 

P  rdor\  me,  fellow  Pitroas,  if  I  again  urge  too  strongly  the 
emp'oymsnt,  if  possible,  of  some  zaaloua  and  competent  otfiaar 
or  Diambsr  of  the  O  der,  at  a  fair  salary,  who  has  the  rare  en- 
ds) Tvm>Qt  of  baing  fitted  to  make  a  farm  to-farm  oanvass  In  a  be- 
coiniDg  "nanner,  during  at  least  six  months  of  the  coming  year, 
belifcvbg,  as  I  do,  from  past  experience  and  obs- rvations,  that  a 
la-ger  amount  of  sucoesefnl  bnlldlng-up  of  the  Order  can  be  thus 
sp  iaiiiy  accomplished  than  in  any  other  at  present  available 
minn^r, 

Tiis  list  of  new  and  reorganlzjd  Granges  shows  that  a  few  of 
oar  giod  brothers  and  sisters  have  labored  earnestly  and  suo- 
09<'B!ully  in  the  field.  It  is  to  be  hopad  their  example  will  In- 
spire miuy  otiers  to  cultivate  and  g%raer  even  greater  sheaves 
t3  rlstlver  at  our  next  annual  council  and  feast. 

Oi  the  many  good  deeds  of  California  Patrons,  I  wish  to  con- 
gratulate you  most  of  all  upon  the  part  taken  In  securing  the 
Aastralian  ballot  system  of  voting  in  our  State,  knowing  full 
wall  without  the  action  of  this  State  Grange  and  the  self-eacri- 
fi'jlng  work  of  numbers  of  individual  Patrons,  that  most  import- 
act  of  all  new  laws  would  not  now  honor  our  statute  b)oka. 

Lit  us  b3  patient,  kind,  forbearing,  forgiving  and  ever  help- 
ful, one  to  another,  that  our  councils  may  be  harmonious  and 
our  labora  fiaally  blessed  with  a  lib»ril  harvest.  F  atarnally, 
A.  T.  DbWEY,  Seo'y  8.  G.  of  CaI. 

POMONA.'S  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

Pomona,  in  agfis  past,  in  her  R  iman  home  was  orowned 
goddess  of  tree  fruits.  Armed  wlch  the  pruning  knife,  she 
butied  herself  within  her  sacred  groves  curtailing  the  branches 
that  straggled  out  of  place,  repressing  the  too  luxuriant  growth 
and  destroying  nests  of  iosect^,  kaowing  that  to  reap  a  lus- 
cious and  bountiful  harvest  her  trees  must  be  free  from  Incum- 
brance and  peet;  and  not  alone  for  the  mere  preserving  of  her 
trees  did  her  symbol  prove  a  treasure  but  as  time  passed  and  not 
bsing  entirely  satisfied  with  what  she  had,  she  sought  for  some- 
thing new  and  better,  and  after  repeated  experiments  and  trials 
she  knew  how  and  what  to  do.  Sie  had  the  means  wlch  which  to 
split  the  twigs  to  insert  a  graft,  tliereby  making  them  adopt  a 
nurseling  not  their  own. 

After  years  of  experimenting  and  toil  In  her  R)man  gardens 
■he  crossed  the  sets  and  took  up  her  cultivation  of  fruits  in  a 
field  called  the  *' Grange,"  where  the  cultivation  of  mind  was 
was  added  to  the  cultivation  of  fruits.  It  wan  here  she  met 
C  !roa  with  her  hands  fall  of  golden  grain,  and  F'ora  prepared 
10  strew  har  p»th  with  fl  iwars.  At  i  thea  8h«  Ktie-v  thit  the 
naw  homi  wojld  bi  aniirgit  diveraifiid  crops  with  her  sistiri 
Carea  and  F:or<»  as  co  vorlters.  Tnup,  she  has  toiled  on  'rom 
year  to  year  di^pcn  lag  heir  fruits  wiih  a  libjral  hand.  Now, 
let  us  oonsiiler  for  a  taw  moments  what  use  we  can  best  m^ke 
of  the  fruits  of  our  labors  for  tae  furtherance  of  the  Order  we  all 
love  so  well. 

I  thiak  we  will  agree  thit  the  Nitional  Grange  made 
a  move  in  the  right  dfrectlon,  In  appropriating  $20,000  for  the 
ereotlao  of  a  Orange  Hjtna  in  W  shington.  Bat  to  comrlete 
this  tempi  '  will  r  qiir:)  thnniands  of  dollars  yet  uneubscribed, 
8),  I  siy,  S  Jters  F.ora  aufi  0  iro>-,  why  can  not  we  interest  our 
representa-.lves  in  every  Saoordicati  Grangi  in  the  S  ^ate,  as 
tneir  eiuh  suooaasiv.)  seiaon  rolls  around  to  give  a  festival  io 
their  nime;  cha  atno'ini  derived  therefrom  to  be  addtd  to  th^ 
temple  baildiag  fund  ?  koi  let  us  further  abk  that  a  report  of 
the  amount  so  derived  b^  forwarded  to  na  from  every  Grange, 
in  time  for  m  to  tmbody  it  in  oar  annual  report  next  year, 
that  we  may  ail  kaow  what  each  G.'ange  has  accomplished  in 
this  way. 

For  thus  it  is  with  societies  as  in  private  life,  if  we  wish  to 
adviuce  we  mast  h»ve  some  obj  JOt  in  view,  some  plan  formed 
to  accomoliah.  We  can  not  let  things  of  the  future  ent'rnly 
alone  if  we  wish  to  increase  in  knowledge  an  i  usefulness  Now 
that  we  have  a  plan  that  our  superiors  have  presented  to  us 
)<^t  us  bend  every  efljrt  to  assist  thtm  in  its  reallzitloo.  L'ke 
Pomona,  let  ui  not  be  satisfied  with  wh^t  we  have,  bat  seefe  to 
improve  and  advance  our  possession*.  Yat  little  will  be  accom- 
plished if  we  f  lil  to  broaden  and  cultivate  our  intellects,  but  to 
hava  them  bear  a  bonntifal  haivast  we  must  so  live  a*  to  de- 
velop and  strengthen  our  physical  beings. 

Miy  Pj'noni'i  symbol  be  of  service  to  us  in  prnn'ng  selfiiih, 
imprud<]Dt  i.al  jealous  thoughts  from  our  minds.  Aad  in  faith 
let  us  hope  tbiti;  we  will  "ver  be  charitable  to  one  another  and 
mankind.  Rjspeotfully  submitted, 

Annette  Brouse, 

REPORT  OF  STATE  DEPUTY  W.  L.  OVERHISER. 

Worthy  MatUr.  OJJi'l'.ra  and  Me.Tnhe.rt  of  GaVfornia  Slaie. 
Oramje:  I  wtil,  in  Luii  repjrt,  rnaka  the  statemeut  of  my 
Graagu  woik,  since  our  last  annual  meeting,  as  brief  as  poe- 
sib'e. 

Dioembsr  7,  1891,  I  vtaited  E  ireka  Orjnge,  at  Aaburn, 
Placer  C ).,  by  inviiation  of  its  Matter,  Bro,  G  autv-ill«y,  tc 
iiiiliB  a  1-0  ISO  to-br.n  e  canvass,  ar,(i  aho  to  till  several  aopr-Uit- 
iti  iii-.s  In  that  seulion,  vchioh  hid  been  made  for  me  by  Bro 
G  .Lit/illay.  I  arrlvhd  in  time  to  attend  a  (il  auge  mt '  tiuK  li 
tno  jkt'Auadoa;  in  the  evening  we  held  a  meeting  in  Edwood 
so'noolh'iuse.  There  vhh  a  good  attendance,  and  we  aeonred 
ono  \'.p'io«Mon  for  Eareka  Grange.  I  went  home  with  Bro. 
aril  S  5t.)r  Under  lor  the  ni^rit.  Nfx;  m  riiiiig  Bro.  B.  anrl 
m>self  Htatted,  in  hU  vehicle,  for  Clipper  Oip;  weather  cold 


and  threatening  rain.  Arrived  at  Bro.  Ham's  residence,  near 
Clipper  Gap,  about  noon,  where  we  took  dinner.  A  meeting 
was  to  be  held  in  the  evening,  but  it  commenced  to  rain  early 
in  the  afternoon,  and,  as  It  was  the  opinion  of  all  who  were  at 
Bro,  Ham's  that  there  were  strong  Indications  of  a  hard  storm, 
I  decided  to  take  the  train  which  would  soon  be  due,  and  go 
home,  to  return  and  reauma  work  when  the  weather  should 
become  settled.  Receiving  another  invitation  from  the  Master 
of  Eareka  Grange  to  viilt  them  January  15th,  I  left  home,  on 
that  date,  for  Aaburn;  train  two  hours  late;  did  not  arrive 
until  2:30  P.  M.;  went  dlreotly  to  the  hall,  and  arrived  just  as 
the  Grange  was  about  to  initiate  a  cUss  of  five.  After  initia- 
tion the  second  deg<ee  was  conferred,  and  I  then  gave  them 
the  work  and  explained  the  Trade-Card  system.  It  was  voted 
that  as  many  of  the  members  as  could  would  attend  Magnolia 
Grange,  who  were  to  Install  their  officers  and  have  a  Harvest 
Feast. 

N:ixt  morning  I  left  Auburn  with  a  party  of  12  good  and 
true  Patrons,  In  a  four-horse  coach,  for  Magnolia  Grange  hall, 
were  we  met  the  members  of  Bro.  StlH'a  Grange,  installed  their 
officers  and  had  a  profitable  aession.  I  returned  to  Auburn  the 
same  evening  and  spent  the  night  with  Bro.  Giantvalley.  Next 
morning  we  started  early  and  canvassed  all  day.  All  we  met 
seemed  to  think  favorably  of  our  Order,  but  wanted  more  time 
to  consider  the  question  of  joining,  as  many  had  joined  the 
AiUanoe,  and  were  waiting  to  see  how  it  succeeded. 

Monday,  Jan.  18 'h,  I  started  out  in  good  aeaaon,  with  Bro. 
G.,  for  another  trial  to  secure  applications,  with  about  the 
same  result  as  the  day  before.  At  2  p.  M.  I  held  a  called  meet- 
ing and  conferred  the  third  and  fourth  degrees  on  four  mem- 
bers.   Tuesday,  at  6  A.  m,,  took  the  train  for  home. 

There  seems  to  be  plenty  of  material  in  Piacer  county  for 
Granges,  but  it  requires  more  time  than  I  could  then  give,  and 
an  energetic  organizer,  to  bring  aboat  satisfactory  results. 

The  next  call  for  help  was  from  the  Worthy  Master  of  Vaoa- 
ville  Grange,  to  come  and  spend  a  week  in  canvassing  the  sur- 
rounding country,  and  see  what  could  be  done  in  the  way  of 
reviving  their  Grange.  On  the  evening  of  March  9th  I  left 
for  Vaca  Valley;  arrived  at  10  A.  M.  next  day,  was  met  by  Bro. 
Webster,  and  we  comnenoed  work  at  once,  securing  five  appli- 
cations by  evening.  Noxt  day  Sister  Smith  (at  whose  home  I 
had  spent  the  night)  and  I  rode  all  day,  stopping  at  every  house 
where  she  thought  the  inmatas  would  be  at  all  liable  to  favor 
the  Grange.  We  met  with  poor  success  in  getting  applications, 
but  distributed  Grange  literature  am^'ng  tho  people, 

Saturday,  the  12ih,  I  attended  Vaca  Valley  Grange;  only 
ten  members  present;  received  six  applications  and  arranged 
for  a  called  meeting  on  Monday  at  2  p.  h. 

Saturday  evening  several  members  met  me  at  Sister  Smith's, 
and  I  gave  them  the  unwritten  work,  Sunday  afternoon, 
called  on  Bro.  Ashley  and  family,  and  gave  the  work  to  the 
Worthy  Master.  Monday  forenoon  canvassed,  and  at  2  P.  m 
held  a  meeting  at  Grange  hall,  elected  and  initiated  seven 
members  and  conferred  the  second  degree. 

Tuesday,  March  15. h,  I  left  Vaoaville  for  Woodland,  At 
the  depot  I  was  met  by  a  man  sent  by  Bro.  Blowers,  whom  I 
found  at  home,  sick  and  unable  to  attend  to  business,  Bro.  B. 
thought  there  could  be  a  Grange  organized  at  that  place,  but 
as  my  time  was'  limited,  I  ooold  not  remain  long  enough  in 
Woodland  to  organize  one. 

Wednesday,  the  ]6ih,  I  went  to  Dixon,  Master  Kline  re- 
ceived ma.  In  the  afternoon  we  circulated  a  call  for  an  evening 
meeting,  which  was  held,  and  I  gave  the  work,  I  found  that  a 
good,  active  canvasser  was  needed,  to  work  up  an  interest  and 
get  members  in  the  order.    Left  for  home  next  morning. 

On  March  20th  I  left  home  to  fill  a  series  of  appointments 
arranged  for  myself  and  other  Daputiea  by  the  Master  and  Es 
ecutlve  Committee  of  State  Grange,  to  commence  at  Sslinas 
and  continuing  to  Sinta  Birbara.  I  first  went  to  Sin  Fran- 
cisco, stopped  overnight,  and  took  the  morning  train  for 
Silinas,  arriving  at  1  p.  m..  Past  Lecturer  Bro.  Geo.  Steele 
arriving  soon  after  from  his  home  in  Stn  Lais  Obispo  county. 
Wa  were  met  by  the  Master  and  secretary  of  Salinas  Grange, 
and  learned  from  them  that  no  arrangement  for  or  announcement 
of  the  meeting  had  been  made.  Tuesday,  the  22  <,  we  took  a 
team  and  canvassed,  and  learned,  by  conversations  with  differ- 
ent parties,  that  the  prospect  was  favorable  to  revive  the 
Grange  at  S  ilinas,  if  sufficient  time  was  taken  by  good  can- 
vassers to  work  it  up.  Bat,  as  aDpaintmenta  had  baen  made 
(or  us  at  other  points,  we  were  obliged  to  leave  on  the  1  p.  m. 
train  Wednesday. 

Bro.  Steele  beoame  quite  enthusiastic,  and  said  he  would 
•neet  me,  at  any  time  I  might  name,  and  spend  a  week  to  revive 
that  Grango;  \^xxt  I  have  not  yet  found  time  to  carry  out  our 
plan.  Wo  arrived  at  Jolon,  the  next  point  on  onr  program, 
at  half-past  seven  Wednesday  evening,  a  portion  of  the  dis- 
tance on  the  train,  and  then  20  miles  by  stage.  We  were  re- 
oei'^ed  by  Past  Ma°ter  Paulsel  and  taken  to  his  home. 

T  lursday,  the  24';b,  we  met  with  San  AQtonio  Grange, 
and  held  a  closed  inuieting  la  the  forenoon,  conferred  the  third 
and  fourth  degrees  and  hirl  a  feast.  In  the  afternoon  an  open 
meeting  was  held,  and  Bro.  Steele  gave  them  one  of  his  im- 
pressive ta'ks.  The  whoi^  affiir  seemed  to  be  a  grand  success. 
The  evening  was  dtvottd  to  enjoyment  by  the  youig 
people. 

Fiiiay,  Mirch  25 .b,  Bro.  and  Sister  Paulsel  took  us  over  to 
Siu  Lacas,  where  we  held  a  closed  meeting  in  the  forenoon, 
conferred  the  third  and  fourth  degrees,  and  had  the  usual  feast. 
In  the  afternoon  we  held  an  open  meeting  with  good  attend- 
ance, I  think  Bro.  Steele's  earnent  words  impressed  Che  people 
m  favor  of  the  G  ange, 

Saturday,  the  26ih,  wa  Inft  San  Lucas  at  7  P.  M.  with  B  o. 
Thos.  Rjss,  Master  of  San  Lucas  Grange,  who  toon  us  in  his 
carnage  to  Bradley.  Learning  that  no  arrangt'menta  had  b'en 
made  for  a  m:;eting  we  immediately  sent  a  disp'k^ch  to  Sin 
Miguel,  that  we  would  be  there  that  evening.  We  were  met 
at  Sin  Miguel  depot  by  a  lady  whose  name  I  have  forgot'en, 
who,  with  her  huaban  <,  was  formerly  a  member  of  Siu  Jose 
Grange.  It  was  soon  made  known  that  a  P^st  Lecturer  and  a 
Paat  Master  of  the  Stite  Grange  were  in  to>vn  and  had  ao 
oepted  an  invitation  to  attend  the  A'liance  meeting  to  be  held 
'hat  evi-ning,  and  would  speak.  Wa  wire  both  called  on. 
Bro.  Steele  gave  them  a  good,  earnest  talk,  and  I  think  the 
people  went  home  thinking  more  favorably  ot  the  Grange  than 
before. 

I  will  sav,  in  passing,  that  in  thia  section  of  the  count'-y,  et 
leas',  the  Alliance  seemed  to  have  swallowed  up  wh^ctver  ut 
luttreet  there  may  have  previously  been  for  the  Grange,  and 
chat  is  why,  in  some  places,  no  arrangements  had  been  m«de 
for  (ii-ange  moetiogi,  as  we  had  reason  to  expect  th^re  would 
oe.  Trie  omiisiou  of  tboae  meetings  w  as  tho  oiuio  of  my  being 
ahead  of  time  lu  thn  later  appointments. 

Sanday,  March  27tb,  at  San  Miguel,  B  o.  Steele  and  I  parted, 
he  to  return  home,  and  I  Ijft  for  Paso  Rubles  on  the  4  P.  m. 
traiu,  where  I  arrived  in  (ho  evnlng,  rema'md  over  >"igti.., 
«ud  Itft  by  btage  next  day  for  Creston,  arriving  at  Bto.  J. 


V.  Webster's  at  9  P.  m.,  unexpected  so  soon,  but  met  with  a 
warm  Grange  reception.  Tuesday,  March  29  :b,  it  rained  all  day 
and  night,  two  inches  of  rain  falling  during  that  time,  so  that 
no  canvassing  could  be  done.  At  10  A  M.  Wednesday,  Bro. 
Webster  and  I  left  for  Paso  Ribles  to  hold  a  public  meeting 
in  the  afternoon.  There  was  oolv  a  fair  attendaooe,  the  rain 
donbtlesa  keeping  many  away.  Returned  from  Paso  Robles 
and  went  to  Creston  next  day  and  talked  op  the  Grange,  It 
was  showery  all  day, 

Friday,  April  Ist,  Bro.  Webster  took  me  around  to  see  the 
people,  and  work  up  an  Interest  in  the  Grange.  We  met  with 
but  little  encouragement.  Saturday,  April  2(1,  was  the  day 
appointed  for  the  Grange  meeting,  but  there  was  not  a  quorum 
present.  In  the  afternoon  we  held  an  open  meeting,  with  a 
fair  attecdance,  after  which  the  the  oitlz-ns  met  to  organiza  a 
People's  Party  Club.  Sanday.  the  31,  Bro.  Webster  and  I  left 
his  home  in  his  vehicle  for  Bro.  Geo.  Steele's,  arriving  about 
5  P.  M.,  after  a  long  and  tedious  ride  over  the  mountains. 
There  we  met  with  a  cordial  reception,  and  were  well  enter- 
tained by  Bro.  Steele  and  family. 

00  Monday,  April  4  h,  Bros.  Steele,  Webster  and  myself 
attended  Arroyo  Grande  Grange,  Bro.  Steele  Master.  We 
held  •  closed  meeting  In  the  forenoon.  After  dinner  an  open 
meeting  was  held,  with  a  good  turnout.  Bro.  Webster  gave 
them  one  of  his  practical  talks. 

Tuesday,  April  5th,  we  took  the  train  for  Stnta  Barbara, 
arri\ ing  at  Santa  Ynez  in  the  evening.  Stopped  over  night 
and  left  at  8  o'clock  next  morning  for  Santa  Barbara,  by  stage, 
over  the  mountains,  arriving  in  the  evening.  Being  two  days 
ahead  of  time,  I  did  not  meet  Bro,  Woods  as  we  had  previously 
arranged.  Bro,  W.  lived  some  distance  In  the  country,  so  I 
looked  up  the  Secretary  of  the  State  AUlanoe,  Bro.  Barbee, 
formerly  a  membar  of  the  Grange,  and  learned  from  him  that 
the  Count/  Alliance  was  having  a  two  days'  meeting.  Ao- 
oeptlng  his  Invitation  to  attend,  I  met  many  of  the  members 
of  Carpenteria  Grange  there,  who  gave  me  a  warm  welcome. 
I  learned  that  they  were  arranging  for  me  to  stay  with  them 
several  days,  and  expected  to  hold  their  meeting  the  next  week, 
but  as  I  could  not  stay  so  long,  they  changed  their  program, 
and  held  the  Grange  meeting  at  the  time  appointed  by  the 
State  Grange.  The  two  meetings  kept  -many  of  them  on 
Grange  and  Alliance  work  four  days,  but  they  responded  well. 
We  had  a  closed  meeting  on  Saturday  in  the  forenoon,  and  an 
open  meeting  in  the  afternoon,  with  good  atten'ianoe,  many 
Alliance  members  who  did  not  belong  to  the  Grange  being 
present.  I  talked  until  I  was  completely  exhausted,  and  not  a 
single  person  left  the  hall.  When  I  stopped,  some  present,  not 
members  of  the  Grange,  began  to  ask  questions.  I  suggested 
that  some  music  would  rest  us  all.  After  listening  to  some 
good  muslo  by  the  ohoir,  I  then  spent  nearly  an  hour  answer- 
ing questions.  They  expressed  themselves  well  pleased  with 
the  meeting  and  wi-hed  both  Grange  and  Alliance  Godspeed. 
I  went  home  with  Bro.  Oadwell  for  the  night  and  left  next 
morning  for  Santa  Barbara,  where  I  took  passage  on  the 
steamer  for  San  Francisco,  reaching  that  city  at  10  A,  M.,  April 
12  b,  and  Stockton  the  sa  ne  evening. 

My  next  appointment,  as  arranged  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, was  with  the  State  Lecturer,  Bro.  Huffman,  to  com- 
mence Monday,  April  18  h,  atVaoavllk;  Grimes.  Wednesday, 
20tb;  Antelope,  Friday.  22i;Orland,  Saturday,  23d;  Millville, 
25:b;  Red  B  uff,  28 >b;  Nord,  29:h,  and  Chioo,  30th.  As  Bro. 
Huffman  has  given  you  a  detailed  statement  of  onr  work,  I 
will  not  go  over  the  ground  again,  but  will  state  that  I  received 
a  letter  from  W.  M,  o'  S.  G.  requesting  me  to  attend  D  xon 
Grange  picnic  on  the  30jb  of  April.  I  then  arranged  with  Bro. 
Huffman  to  fiaish  up  our  engagement  at  Chico  on  the  30ch  and 
sent  a  communication  to  Worthy  Master  Master  of  Dixcn  Grange 
that  I  would  be  there  on  the  evening  of  the  29 (h.  But,  again, 
we  had  to  change  our  plans,  for  on  reaching  Red  Bluff  it  was 
raining,  and  continned  to  rain  all  night,  and  learning  that  no 
arrangements  had  been  made  for  meetings  at  Nord  or  Chico  it 
seemed  useless  for  Bro.  Huffman  to  go  to  either  place,  so  he 
concluded  to  go  with  me  to  Dixon  and  if  the  weather  was 
pleasant,  to  remain  over  and  attend  the  picnic.  When  we 
arrived  at  Dixon  we  could  find  no  accommodations  for  the 
night,  as  the  earthquake  had  so  shaken  the  buildings  that  the 
brick  hotels  were  abandoned  and  the  wooden  ones  were  full. 
Bro.  Huffman  decided  to  go  to  Sicramento  on  the  evening  train. 
Bro.  Dadley  invited  me  to  stop  with  him,  provided  I  would 
sleep  in  his  house  which  had  been  so  shaken  up  that  his  family 
wa«  sleeping  In  a  tent.    It  rained  during  the  night. 

Friday,  the  29th,  the  weather  was  pleasant.  Daring  the  day, 
while  riding  with  Bro.  Dadley,  and  nearing  town,  another 
shock  of  earthquake  sent  the  excited  people  rushing  to  the 
streets  of  Dixon.  I  remained  over  night  with  Bro.  Dadley 
and  family. 

Saturday  a.  m.,  April  30:h,  there  were  indications  of  more 
rain.  While  waiting  for  the  train  to  start  for  home,  Bro, 
Ayleiworth  and  family  passed  on  their  way  to  the  picnio 
grounds,  and  I  accepted  their  invitation  to  join  them.  Arriv- 
ing at  the  picnic  grounds  we  found  a  few  had  gathered  in. 
After  lunch  I  gave  them  a  short  talk  ou  the  aims  and  obj  lots 
of  the  Grange  and  what  It  had  accomplished,  and  I  think  a 
good  impression  was  made  on  the  few  who  were  present,  I 
have  DO  doubt  that  if  I  could  at  that  time  have  staid  longer  in 
that  vicinity  a  Grange  might  have  been  organized  at  DaTls- 
ville.  The  work  laid  out  for  me  by  Ex.  Com.  and  Master  of 
8  G.  being  finished,  I  kf«  DiXon  that  evening,  arriving  home 
May  l^t. 

Tuneday,  May  17  h,  I  attended  a  picnio  at  Walls' Grove, 
near  Linden,  where  I  met  quite  a  number  of  fie  old  members 
of  Linden  Grange  whioh  gave  up  its  charter  several  years  ago. 
In  talking  with  them  I  found  they  were  in  favor  of  having  an- 
other Grange  at  Linden.  1  then  made  them  this  proposition: 
If  they  WMuld  insure  40  charter  members  I  would  organize  a 
Grange.  Bro,  Walls  and  others  promised  to  see  what  could  he 
done.  Alter  waiting  a  reasonable  time  I  called  on  Bro,  Wall  ; 
he  h  '  d  turned  (v^r  the  papers  I  had  Kent  him  to  Mr,  Mjintire, 
and  advised  me  to  >ee  him.  I  found  he  had  done  nothing  In 
the  matter,  but  intended  to  sooo.  I  waited  another  week 
and  called  on  Mr.  Molotire  again,  with  the  same  resul*'.  To- 
gether, we  then  started  io  my  buggy  and  1  rode  about  40  miles 
that  day,  and  we  sec''<''ed  several  names.  I  now  felt  that  the 
work  was  start'd.  Following  !t  up  I  succeeded  in  organ  z'ng 
"  lodepenrtf  nt  "  Grange  with  48  charter  members,  all  good  and 
reliable.  I  teel  aesnred  it  will  ba  a  good,  enthusiastic  Grange. 
In  my  experience  1  find  that  aa  orgtoizer  must  attend  strictly 
to  the  business  in  hand  and  not  Ut  his  interest  in  the  work 
lag  until  the  new  (Grange  ia  in  good  working  or  ler,  as  very 
much  of  its  eubstqusnt  suocesa  depends  on  thorough  work  at 
its  firs^  meetings. 

1  atltnded  three  meetings  of  Independent  G  aoge  b  >fore  it 
received  \t*  dispensation.  It  is  low  io  g^rd  working  cder 
and  is  represented  at  this  tessio  i  ol  the  State  G  ^tnge  by  1(1 
Mister,  who  will  report  Its  oond  t   n  at  the  preS'  i.t  time. 

W.  L.  OvEBHisER,  state  D.paty. 
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Information 

FOI? 

Settlers! 


The  members  of  the  Kern  County  Land  Company  have  a  national  reputa- 
tion for  wealth,  business  and  financial  ability.  These  facts  set  the  matter  of 
reliability  at  rest.   The  company's  capital  stock  is  110,000,000. 

They  have  400,000  acres  of  arable,  irrigable  lands  upon  which  the  sun  shines 
almost  constantly;  and  their  enormous  irrigation  system  renders  them  in- 
dependent of  the  annual  rainfall. 

A  clear  title;  rotation,  variety  and  certainty  of  crops;  easy  terms;  availability 
to  fpersons  in  moderate  circumstances;  ground  ready  for  the  plow — no  stones 
nor  thistles;  good  society;  schools;  churches,  etc.,  are  a  few  notable  attractions 
of  this  region  of  country. 


Kern  is  the  largest  county  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  It  has  the  finest 
climate  for  curing  and  drying  fruits,  etc. 

The  400,000-acre  territory  of  the  Kern  County  Land  Company  is  the  pick 
of  the  county. 

I  ts  area  is  5,184,000  acres. 

H  as  the  largest  irrigation  system  in  America. 

The  home  of  the  peach,  French  prune,  pear  and  raisin  grape. 

Planting  and  harvesting  can  be  carried  on  every  month  in  the  year. 

N  o  rocks,  hills  or  stumps  on  the  land. 

A  failure  of  crops  is  unknown  on  irrigated  lands. 

Kern  county  fruits  take  the  first  prize  at  the  State  Fair. 

Land  can  be  made  to  pay  for  itself  in  less  than  three  years. 

(jrrows  more  alfalfa  than  any  other  county  in  California. 


For  • 

Further 

Particulars 

Address 


The  advantages  of  good  soil  and  plenty  of  sun,  which  occur  in  the  Kern 
Valley,  would  have  been  of  little  avail  but  for  the  third  and  all-important 
one  of  an  abundance  of  water  from  never-failing  sources. 

Through  300  miles  of  main  canals,  and  1,100  miles  of  laterals,  the  great  Kern 
river  furnishes  enough  moisture  to  slake  the  thirst  of  the  400,000  acres  al- 
ready referred  to. 

Drought  is  out  of  the  question. 

The  system  has  been  constructed  in  the  most  careful  and  scientific  manner. 
Some  of  the  canals  are  125  feet  wide  and  six  feet  deep. 


Kern  County 
Land  Company. 

S.  W.  PERGUSSON, 
Bakersfleld,       .       -       -  California. 


WITH  GRAPHITE  BOXES.  ' 
Never  Requires  Oiling  or  Climbing  of  Towers. 

Guaranteed  more  durable  without  oil  than  other  mills 
that  are  oiled. 
Prai'ticallv,  this  mill  requires  no  attention.  Truly  a  Gem  and  worth 
its  wtlfht  in  If  old.  It  combines  Beauty.  Strength,  Durability  and 
Simpliciiy.  Governs  itself  perfectly,  is  easily  elected  and  is  sold  on 
its  merits  In  fact  it  is  the  best  mill  on  earth.  They  are  geared  back 
thr-  e  to  one — the  whole  making  three  revolutions  to  one  stroke  of  ihe 
pump — miking  them  run  in  the  lightest  wind  or  breeze.  The  mill  is 
made  ettirely  cf  Steel  and  Cast  lion.  Ev-h  one  tt  our  Gem  Windmil  s 
is  warranted.  If  not  tatlsfactory  freight  will  be  paid  both  ways  and 
money  rttunded. 

Send  for  Oataloeue— Mailed  Free. 

WE  ALSO  CARRY 

Pumps  of  all  kinds,  Tanks,  Pipe,  Fittings, 
Hose,  Etc. 


Fl«.  898. 


These  pumps  ars  made  especia'ly  to  take  the  pUce  of  our  more  expensive 
Suction  and  Force  Pumps;  they  have  a  brass  stuffing-box,  nicel;^  turned  up 
and  finished,  through  which  a  bra-s-cased  piston  rod  passes;  a  brass  valve 
scat,  and,  with  a  revolving  brake  and  bearer,  it  is  available  in  any  Imaginable 
poUtion.  You  are  cat  able  of  forcing  water  Into  a  tank  or  attaching  a  hose  to 
the  spout  <f  pump  f  )r  washing  windows,  carriages,  watering  gardens,  sprink- 
ling streets,  etc.  It  is  the  most  valuable  pump  for  extinguithlng  fires,  etc. 
This  pump  Is  adapted  for  wells  where  It  is  not  over  28  feet  to  water;  they 
will  force  water  50  feet  in  height  if  necessary. 


FOR  WINDMILL  OR  HAND  USE. 

Soait   X'Vlxicaxaalll    Puznis  l*x  TToie. 

Send  for  our  Catalogue  giving  full  d.  scrlj  tion  of  all  kinds  of  Pamp»,  for 
Baod,  Wlndinlll  mud  Fower  U»«. 

BRASS  GOODS,  HOSE,  POWERS,  in  fact,  everything 
connected  with  Pump  and  Pipe  Buslnen. 

SEND  KOR  CATALOGUE,  MAILED  FREE. 

WOODIN  «t  LITTLE. 

312  &  314  Marl(et  St.,     San  Franciica,  Cal. 


TWO  IN  ONE 


HAMILTON 


The  only  macbire  that  will  grade  with  equal  facility  both  green  and  dried  fruits.  It  is  desirable  to  grace 
drunes  both  before  they  are  dried  and  absolutelj  necessary  sfter. 

It  Is  the  best  economy  to  hive  one  machine  which  you  can  use  for  both  green  and  dr'ed  frnit.  BkviDg  time 
money  and  valuable  space.    No  complicated  machinery  to  get  out  of  order  atd  do  imperfect  work. 

No  machine  compares  with  thij  in  speed.    Will  grade  apricots  for  drying,  a'so  walnuts  and  pecans. 

W.  C.  HAMILTON,  near  Narrow  Gange  R.  R.  SAN  JOSE.  CAL. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

TOOL  COMPANY 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

Machinery   and  Information 
for  Irrigating  Plants 
of  All  Sizes. 

ESTIMATES  OErEEKFULI. Y 
FURNI&BED. 

Address  Works,   First  &  SteveoSOD  Sts. 
SAN  FRANCISCO  CAL. 

Send  or  book'showing  cheap  irrigation,  mailed 
free. 


MPROVED  CENTRIFUG/ll  PUMP 


Send  for  Price  Lists 
OF  GUNS 

And  all  Articles  used 
by  Hunters  and 
Anglers. 


GUNS  SENT  ON 
TRIAL. 

OLD  GDNS  TAKEN 
IN  EXCHANGE. 

GrJESO.  -XP^.   SUn^Bl 525  KEARNY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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The  Norther. 

Written  for  the  Eubal  Press  by  Isabel  Daelinq. 

With  a  quiver,  a  rush,  and  a  whirl  of  the  air, 
Like  the  breath  of  a  beast  bursting  fo:th  from  his 
lair. 

The  norther  came  down  on  the  valley  by  night 
And  rioted  still  at  the  coming  of  light. 
It  swept  down  the  highways, 
And  roared  through  the  byways, 
Then  over  the  dark,  shrinking  forest  it  hung 
And  tore  at  its  hair;  it  wrenched,  twisted  and  flung 
Each  small,  helpless  thing,  and  then  dropped  as  if 
spent. 

With  one  morning's  frolicsome  mischief  content, — 

As  still  as  a  lion  awaiting  his  prey. 

As  still  as  if  listening;  then  far  away 

It  moaned  to  the  boughs  of  the  shuddering  trees 

In  mimicking  scorn  ol  the  confident  breeze 

That  came  wuh  the  nightfalling  in  from  the  seas, 

But  fled  with  its  soft,  gently  pitying  tears 

All  chilled  in  the  tumult  of  gathering  fears, 

All  mocking  with  laughter, 

The  norther  flew  after. 

Hurled  back  with  the  sbriekings  of  savage  delight 
The  blessing  the  ocean  wind  lost  in  its  flight; 
Then  snatched  into  shreds  the  bewildered  mist- 
clouds, 

Called  out  to  the  ships  in  their  pale,  folded  shrouds 
And  struck  at  the  ocean's  white,  quivering  hands 
But  lingering  long  with  the  sea  and  the  sands, 
Forgot  its  resentment  as  over  it  stole 
A  tenderness  boin  of  the  great  Over-Soul, 
And  fluttering  down  by  the  water-worn  rocks. 
It  whispered  the  secret  of  far-away  shocks 
Of  battles,  of  earthquakes,  of  embryo  stars 
Flung  forth  into  space,  of  fiery  bars 
That  guard  the  mysterious,  northernmost  sea — 
Of  all  pent-up  forces  that  rage  to  be  free. 
Then  glided  the  sea-wind,  the  soul  of  the  waves, 
Again  irom  the  innermost  depths  of  the  caves, 
Caressed  the  fierce  norther  and  veiled  it  in  gray, 
And  sighed  o'er  the  havoc  it  wrought  on  the  way, 
Till  sobbmg,  repentant,  at  nightfall  it  turned. 
And  meekly  accepting  the  blessing  once  spurned, 
This  strength  that  but  yesterday  raged  to  be  free 
Came  bearing  the  clouds  gathered  over  the  sea, 
With  promise  of  plenty  for  famishing  pain. 
Of  springtime  and  beauty,  with  down-dropping  rain. 


A  Word  in  Season. 

Written  for  the  Eubal  Press  by  Elsie  Angb. 

Mrs.  Bradford  had  given  one  of  her  pleas- 
ant lunch  parties,  and  as  the  afternoon 
passed  in  chat  and  fancy  work,  one  of  the 
guests,  a  pretty  and  graceful  young  woman, 
excused  herself  from  remaining  longer  on 
account  of  her  early  dinner.  She  had  no 
sooner  left  than  she  became  the  subject  oi 
an  animated  conversation. 

'*  Who  would  think  that  was  the  gay, 
laughing  Alice  Flint  of  a  few  months  ago?" 
asked  one. 

"  Who,  indeed?"  echoed  the  rest  of  the 

guests. 

"  How  she  is  fading  1 " 

"  What  a  fretful,  unhappy  manner  she 
has  ! " 

"  How  sarcastic  she  is  upon  the  subject  of 
marriage  ! " 

Thus  the  comments  passed  around.  Mrs. 
Bradford  listened  in  silence,  and  she  noticed 
that  but  little  sympathy  was  expressed  for 
the  bride,  who,  the  company  seemed  to 
think,  tailed  to  appreciate  her  husband,  who 
was  a  man  domestic  in  his  tastes,  temperate 
in  his  habits,  and  faithful  in  his  business. 

"  Such  a  husband,"  they  said,  "  was  a  per- 
fect treasure." 

"Poor  A'ice!"  sighed  Mrs.  Bradford, 
when  she  was  at  last  alone  with  her  own 
thoughts.  "  How  well  I  remember  when  I 
suffered  as  she  does,  and  when  I  turned  to 
others  for  sympathy  I  was  criticised  as  she 
has  been  to  day.  Dear  child !  I  wish  I 
could  lighten  her  sorrow." 

Mrs.  Bradlord  did  not  dismiss  the  matter 
with  these  sympathetic  words,  for  a  week 
later  found  her  cheery  face  in  her  friend's 
pretty  parlor.  Alice  was  delighted  to  see 
her,  because  she  was  feeling  blue,  she  said. 
Indeed,  since  her  marriage,  she  was  always 
low-spirited  when  she  was  alone. 

"  Then  the  worst  thing  you  can  do  is  to 
stay  in  doors,"  said  Mrs.  Bradlord,  "for  you 
will  grow  morbid.  Either  work  in  your  gar- 
den at  such  times  or  take  an  exhilarating 
walk." 

*•  But  I  take  no  interest  in  gardening  or 
walkmg,  or  scarcely  anything  else,"  Alice 
answered  listlessly. 

Then  you  must  fight  against  your  in- 
clinations,'' smiled  Mrs.  Bradford,  "as  I 
did  in  my  early  married  life." 

"Why,  Mrs.  Bradford!  Did  you  ever 
feel  as  though  you  had  lost  all  interest  in 
everything?  No,  no  1  I  cannot  think  so. 
You  are  too  sunny  in  your  disposition.  Your 
home  is  so  attractive,  and  your  husband  is 
so  appreciative."  Here  Alice  paused,  with 
tears  gathering  in  her  eyes. 

"  Yes,  Alice,"  answered  Mrs.  Bradford 
gently.  "  I  have  not  only  felt  as  you  do, 
but  1  have  also  been  one  of  the  most  un- 
happy wives  Id  the  world.   No  wonder  you 


look  surprised,  for  it  is  many  years  since  I 
have  broached  the  subject,  and,  afier  some 
bitter  experiences,  I  learned  to  keep  silent 
on  the  subject  of  my  domestic  infelicities 
for  I  found  that  people  grew  weary  of  my 
complaints,  talked  behind  my  back,  and  that 
my  husband  received  all  the  sympathy. 
Like  yourself,  Alice,  I  left  a  home  where  I 
had  been  a  cherished  daughter  to  become 
the  wife  of  a  man  newly  established  in  busi- 
ness. As  I  was  a  favorite  in  society,  my  de- 
sire was  to  take  a  suite  of  rooms  in  a  fashion- 
able boarding  house;  but  Lewis  prevailed 
upon  me  to  commence  houspkeeping  in  a 
cottage.  I  was  entirely  inexperienced,  and 
I  learned  very  soon  that  doing  my  own  work 
conflicted  sad!y  with  my  society  duties. 
This  shocks  you,  dear,  because  you  think 
that  you  could  not  get  along  without  your 
neat  German  girl.  Well,  my  temper  began 
to  suffer  in  the  contest,  especially  when  I 
found  that  my  husband  did  not  sympathize 
with  me  in  my  trials.  He  could  not  see  that 
I  needed  help,  and  I  thought  that  he  failed 
to  appreciate  my  endeavors  to  please  him. 
I  scorched  my  hands  (and  also  my  face)  in 
preparing  dainty  dishes  for  him.  He  took 
it  as  a  matter  of  course.  I  donned  my  pret- 
tiest dresses,  and  then  had  to  draw  his 
attention  to  them.  I  told  him  angr'ly  one 
day,  that  instead  of  a  white  silk  dress,  I 
should  have  been  married  in  a  calico  kitchen 
gown.  What  did  he  say  ?  He  smiled  and 
said  that  he  would  have  been  perfectly  will- 
ing, as  I  looked  fully  as  well  in  the  one  as 
the  other.  He  meant  what  he  said,  but  at 
that  time  I  did  not  appreciate  the  compli- 
ment. But  this  was  not  all.  Lewis  was 
often  so  preoccupied  with  his  own  thoughts 
that  he  did  not  lisren  to  me,  and  my  witti- 
cisms often  passed  unnoticed.  But  the 
hardest  of  all  to  bear  was  the  loss  of  the 
tender  words  and  the  delicate  attentions  of 
other  days.  I  thought  bitterly  that  they  had 
been  laid  away  with  my  wreath  and  veil. 
My  husband  was  practical  and  undemon- 
strative, and  it  nearly  broke  my  heart.  Yet 
he  was  not  unkind.  He  had  a  calm,  even 
temper,  and  never  scolded  or  raised  his 
voice,  but  it  had  a  most  exasperating  effect 
on  me,  who  all  my  previous  life  had  lived  in 
an  atmosphere  of  admiration  and  praise, 
and  I  feel  ashamed  of  the  many  bitter,  bad 
tempered  things  I  used  to  say  to  him. 

"  You  say  you  think  he  deserved  them. 
Well,  I  thought  so  then  myself.  It  was  not 
long  before  every  one  saw  that  I  was  un- 
happy; and  then,  I  talked  of  my  troubles  to 
my  friends.  It  is  the  deepest  regret  of  my 
life  that  I  ever  did  so.  I  remember,  one 
day  I  was  pouring  my  griefs  into  the  ears  ol 
one  of  my  dearest  girl  friends,  while  my  face 
was  bathed  in  tears,  when  all  at  once  I  His 
covered  that  she  was  laughing  at  me.  Yes, 
laughing  as  though  I  was  telling  her  some 
amusing  story.  It  was  wonderful  how  soon 
my  tears  were  dried,  and  ever  after,  if  I 
hinted  of  my  troubles  to  her,  it  was  in  a 
humorous  manner,  which  is  far  better  if  one 
must  complain  than  to  be  tearful  or  sarcastic. 
I  had  another  friend,  a  former  schoolmate, 
who  was  very  sympathetic  and  deeply  inter- 
ested in  me..  She  never  seemed  to  weary 
of  my  complaints  and  was  a  most  patient 
listener.  I  valued  her  friendship  highlv, 
until  I  found  that  she  bad  depicted  my  ex- 
perience in  a  bright  little  story,  the  opening 
for  her  of  a  successful  literary  career.  You 
may  imagine  my  chagrin  when  I  was  con- 
fronted by  my  relatives  with  being  the 
author  of  the  story,  as  they  knew  my  com- 
plaints by  heart,  and  there,  they  were 
printed  in  my  own  words  !  My  friend  had 
only  changed  the  names,  graced  my  hus- 
band's nose  with  eyeglasses,  and  trans- 
formed me  into  a  blonde. 

"  What  did  my  husband  think  about  it  ? 
Well,  for  once,  I  was  thankful  that  he  was 
too  practical  to  read  stories,  so  he  remained 
in  blissful  ignorance  that  he  was  masquera- 
ding in  literature  as  a  near-sighted  domestic 
tyrant." 

"  Now,  Alice,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  of  a 
great  mistake  that  I,  in  common  with  many 
others,  have  made,  but  which,  I  trust,  will 
have  no  part  in  your  experience.  There 
was  another  sympathetic  friend  who  made  a 
prolonged  visit  at  our  house.  She  was  so 
tender  and  so  kind  to  me,  and  so  very  sorry 
that  I  had  thrown  myself  away  upon  such 
an  unappreciative  man  as  Lewis  Bradford. 
Her  pity  was  unceasing.  Heretofore  I  had 
at  times  been  reasonably  happy  in  my  home, 
but  that  woman  followed  me  up  relentlessly 
with  her  expressions  of  sympathy,  until  at 
last  my  eyelids  were  always  red  with  cry- 
ing and  my  mother  was  full  of  reproaches. 
M y  husband's  long-suflfering  patience  became 
sorely  tried.  One  day,  when  our  visitor 
was  out,  Lewis  said  to  me  : 

"  Do  you  know,  Clara,  that  I  believe  that 
Mrs.  Blank  is  trying  to  make  trouble  in  our 
home  ?" 

"  No,  she  is  not,"  I  answered  defiantly. 
"  Yes,  she  is,"  he  returned  firmly,  "  for 
•he  bat  attempted  to  sympathiie  with  me." 


"  What  is  that  ?"  I  asked  quickly,  scarcely 
believing  my  ears. 
He  repeated  what  he  had  said. 
"  What  did  she  say  to  you  ?"  was  my  next 
eager  question. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  way  he  turned 
and  confronted  me,  while  his  eyes  flashed 
with  indignation. 

*' What  did  she  say?  Do  you  think  for 
one  moment  that  I  would  hear  any  one 
speak  disparagingly  about  my  wife?  No, 
Clara,  I  am  not  that  kind  of  a  man." 

Then  he  walked  out  of  the  room,  leaving 
me  blushing  with  shame  and  feeling  dread- 
fully mean. 

Well,  Mrs.  Blank  seemed  to  feel  uncom- 
fortable and  left  soon  after  that,  and  I  was 
not  sorry  to  bid  her  good  bye.  Such  friends 
are  very  dangerous  in  the  home,  Alice." 

Mrs.  Bradford  paused  and  seemed  to  be 
thoughtfully  considering  how  she  would 
continue  her  story,  while  Alice  mused  to 
herself :  "  No,  I  shall  not  invite  Bertha 
James  to  visit  us,  as  I  intended."  Then  she 
said,  while  her  face  glowed  wth  interest  : 
"  My  husband  is  aUo  undemonstrative. 
Tell  me  how  you  became  reconciled  to  your 
marriage,  Mrs.  Bradford." 

"  Reconciliation  came  with  time  and  ex- 
perience, Alice,  for  men  like  our  husbands 
always  wear  well,  however  disappointing 
they  may  be  to  their  brides.  Why,  it  was 
only  the  other  day  that  I  was  looking  over 
some  old  wedding-cards  of  friends  whom  I 
envied  their  gallant,  attentive  husbands. 
Some  have  been  separated  for  years;  others 
have  grown  careless  and  indifferent  to  their 
wives,  and  a  very  few  are  still  chivalrous 
husbands.  I  thought,  as  I  looked  over 
them,  that  I  would  not  exchange  my  hus- 
band for  the  best  among  them.  Indeed,  he 
is  the  best  to  me  now.  But  we  can't  put 
old  heads  upon  young  sholders,  my  dear. 
I  know  you  miss  the  attentions  of  your 
lover,  but  try  to  appreciate  your  husband's 
virtues,  Alice.  If  you  are  inclined  to  com- 
plain, be  thankful  for  his  even  disposition 
and  temperate  habits.  Get  out  of  doors  all 
you  can.  I  find  that  tending  flowers  pro- 
motes cheerfulness,  and  that  a  canary  bird 
makes  even  a  sad  home  blithesome.  Then, 
there  are  always  poor  people  or  sick  friends 
that  you  can  visit  with  your  gifts  and  words 
of  kindness.  In  cheering  others,  you  in- 
crease your  own  happiness." 

"  I  will  try  to  profit  by  your  advice,  Mrs. 
Bradford.  I  feel  my  heart  grow  warm  as  I 
listen  to  you,"  Alice  answered  earnestly. 

The  kindly  visitor  smiled  into  the  fair 
face  before  her.  Such  a  change  had  come 
over  it  during  her  call  !  The  blue  eyes  had 
softened  into  gentleness  and  the  petulant 
droop  had  disappeared  from  Alice's  pretty 
mouih  as  she  continued  : 

''And  now,  Mrs.  Bradford,  I  would  like 
to  complain  a  little  more,  if  you  will  let  me. 
I'll  try  and  not  do  it  again,  for  George  is 
often  very  kind  and  appreciative;  but  how 
about  our  evenings  ?  If  we  stay  at  home 
and  have  no  company,  George  is  dull  and 
drowsy  and  don't  appear  to  be  interested  in 
anything  I  do  or  say.  If  we  call  on  friends, 
he  seems  bored  and  anxious  to  leave,  and  I 
can't  help  saying  sarcastic  things  before 
people  and  then  he  sulks.  If  we  go  to 
places  of  amusement,  he  is  so  quiet  and 
serious,  and  I  feel  that  every  one  notices 
that  he  is  negligent  in  paying  me  attention." 

"  Yes,  I  know  all  about  that  from  my 
own  experience,  Alice.  You  are  gay  and 
vivacious,  while  George  is  quiet  and  retiring. 
Have  congenial  occupation  for  your  even- 
ings at  home — your  music,  needlework  or 
an  amusing  book.  Let  him  doze  if  he 
wishes,  but  be  cheerful  yourself  and  don't 
complain  about  his  dullness.  He  has  cares 
and  anxieties  that  you  know  nothing  about, 
for,  being  a  reticent  man,  he  keeps  them  to 
himself.  You  can't  change  his  disposition 
by  finding  fault,  but  you  can  ruin  your  own. 
Then,  don't  be  exacting.  Perhaps  you 
watch  him  too  closely,  and  expect  too  much 
from  him  when  you  are  out  together.  I 
found  that  when  I  ceased  to  exact  attention 
from  my  husband  that  he  became  as  at- 
tentive as  I  could  desire.  Indeed,.  Alice,  I 
fear  that  I  was  very  arbitrary  in  my  early 
married  life,  and  but  few  men  can  brook 
despotism.  Their  self-will  rises  against  it 
like  a  wall  of  adamant." 

"  I  have  never  considered  myself  arbi- 
trary," said  Alice,  "but  I  know  I  am  very 
sensitive." 

"  That  is  what  I  thought  about  inyself, 
dear,  and  I  wondered  why  my  husband  per- 
sisted in  thwarting  and  wounding  me;  but 
my  attention  was  arrested  one  day  by  some- 
thing I  was  readinF.  It  defined  a  sensitive 
person  as  a  se/j-fil/ed  person,  and  I  immedi- 
ately saw  myself  in  that  light.  Have  you 
not  noticed,  Alice,  that  the  happiest  and 
most  intetesting  people  are  those  that  are 
always  thinking  of  others,  not  of  them- 
selves ?" 
Alice  admitted  that  she  had. 
"  Now,"  continued  Mrs.  Bradford,  glanc- 


ing at  the  clock,  suppose,  as  a  supplement 
to  our  chat,  that  you  run  home  with  me  and 
get  a  bunch  of  sweet  peas  for  your  dinner- 
table.  I  intended  bringing  some  with  me, 
but  was  prevented  from  gathering  them  by 
several  interruptions,  and  the  flowers  were 
crowded  out  of  my  mind." 

Alice  gladly  accompanied  her  friend,  and 
when  George  returned  that  evening  and 
met  his  wife's  beaming  face,  he  exclaimed  : 

"  Why,  Alice  I  what  has  happened  ? 
You  look  so  pretty  to-day." 

And  the  young  wife,  pointing  to  the 
flowers,  rejoined  with  her  old-time  archness: 
"  Pretty  ?  Why,  certainly,  I  have  been 
gathering  sweet  peas  in  Mrs.  Bradford's 
garden." 

Mrs.  Bradford  must  have  had  an  object 
in  selecting  those  simple  blossoms,  for  they 
smiled  upon  Alice  for  over  a  week  without 
showing  any  signs  of  decay,  and  they  did 
not  spend  their  perfume  in  vain  in  that 
cottage  home. 

A  few  months  later  there  was  another 
lunch  party  at  Mrs.  Bradford's,  and  Alice, 
as  before,  was  the  first  to  leave.  The 
hostess  was  gratified  in  listening  to  the  fol- 
lowing comments  : 

"  How  bright  and  pretty  Alice  Flint  is 
again  !  She  seems  perfectly  contented  and 
happy." 

"  Yes,  she  and  her  husband  understand 
each  other  better.  They  are  a  very  con- 
genial couple." 

"  She  was  the  light  of  our  party  to-day, 
and  she  is  so  fond  of  you,  Mrs.  Bradford." 

The  hostess  smiled  sweetly.  There  was 
a  song  in  her  heart  which  gladdened  her 
whole  life,  for  she  had  experienced  the  truth 
of  these  words  : 

"  A  word  spoken  in  due  season,  how  good 
it  is  !  As  an  ornament  of  fine  gold,  so  is  a 
wise  reprover  upon  an  obedient  ear." 


Sunday  in  the  Country. 

Religion  that  once  was  the  animating 
power  of  country  life  has  dwindled  in  its  di- 
rect influence.  The  large.old  parish  churches 
that  formerly  were  crowed  with  worship- 
pers on  the  first  day  of  the  week  are  now 
seldom  more  than  half  filled.  Even  the 
union  churches,  in  out- of  the- way  parts,  are 
often  closed  a  portion  of  the  year.  The 
religous  burden  is  borne  largely  by  the 
women.  The  men,  with  some  honorable  ex- 
ceptions, remain  at  home,  divert  themselves 
with  the  Sunday  newspaper,  and  rest  or  re- 
create, if  they  do  not  drive  fast  horses  and 
pay  a  visit  to  the  tavern.  This  is  not  the 
fact  in  all  country  neighborhoods.  There  are 
places  where  the  farmers  assemble  still  in 
church  or  school  house,  sing  and  pray  with 
fervor,  and  listen  to  preaching  of  the  old 
style,  doubtless  to  edification.  But  the  de- 
fection of  the  men  from  the  church  in  small 
country  towns  and  neighborhoods,  where 
there  are  no  social  ends  to  be  served  by 
church-going,  is  only  the  more  marked  be- 
cause of  these  exceptions. 

The  secularizing  of  Sunday  has  gone 
mainly  in  these  directions.  It  is  still  a  rest 
day,  except,  perhaps,  in  "  catching  "  weather 
during  the  haying  season,  when  some  man 
exceptionally  careless  of  public  opinion 
hauls  a  few  loads  to  the  barn.  The  plough 
and  hoe  remain  in  the  furrow,  the  click  of 
the  moving  machine  is  not  heard,  the  farm- 
wagon  is  drawn  under  the  shed,  the  horses 
rest  in  their  stalls  or  are  turned  loose  in  the 
pasture;  but  the  steps  of  the  young  men  and 
old  men  do  not  as  a  rule  turn  toward  the 
sanctuary.  The  village  church  in  many- 
places  has  become  the  property  of  women 
and  children. 

There  is  something  very  sad  in  all  this; 
for  it  seems  natural  to  be  "devout  in  the  still 
fair  places  of  the  country,  where  the  sky 
bends,  and  the  stars  burn,  and  the  green 
hills  stretch  their  arms,  and  the  great  trees 
lift  their  crowns  into  the  sunlight.  God  is 
manifest  here  to  the  reverent  thought;  and, 
though  hard  labor  of  any  kind  has  adeaden- 
ing  effect  on  the  intellect,  still  these  in- 
fluences must  steal  in,  and  speak  to  the  toiler 
in  their  own  language.  Has  the  great  tem- 
ple become  so  fraught  with  meaning  and 
grandeur  and  purpose  to  the  country  mind 
that  churchly  rites  and  symbols  of  worship 
can  be  dispensed  with?  Would  to  God  it 
were  so!  But  too  often  a  heaviness  as  of  the 
clod  rises  up  from  the  furrow,  and  hangs 
upon  the  soul,  which  only  strong  excitements 
can  banish.  Fatigue  makes  thought  difficult. 
The  terrible  old  religon  took  strong  hold  of 
the  country  nature  because  it  roused,  and 
seldom  soothed.  Its  rewards  and  punish- 
ments appealed  to  those  who  knew  all  the 
ruthlessness  as  well  as  the  beneficence  of 
nature.  Thus  the  strong,  severe,  religious 
type  of  farmer  was  evolved,  lean  and  brown, 
tanned  and  seasoned  by  the  sun  and  rain  and 
wind,  with  bent  knees  and  shoulders  and 
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hard,  knotty  hands,— the  man  who  could 
raise  a  psalm  tune  in  the  ploughing-,  and 
who  comforted  himself  with  the  old  Bible, 
and  found  a  sanctuary  and  a  refuge  in  its 
grimmest  portions.  There  is  something  al- 
most sublime  in  this  craggy  figure  of  the  man 
who  brought  up  his  family  in  the  unrelenting 
sternness  of  the  old  Mosaic  dispensation. 
But  he  has  passed  away,  and  in  the  reaction 
from  this  tremendous  power  of  Calvinism 
have  come  indifierence,  the  state  of  uncer- 
tainity,  dubiety,  in  which  so  many  find  them- 
selves to-day.  New  conceptions  have  not 
yet  taken  the  place  of  old  ones,  and  the 
mind  drifts  and  slides.  The  thought  comes 
that  we  can  practically  live  without  religion. 
In  our  easy  and  pleasant  days  we  can  per- 
haps; but  when  the  cyclone  strikes  us,  then 
there  is  a  calling  upon  God:  "  O  God,  if 
there  be  a  God." 

To  the  farmer  who  draws  his  nourishment 
more  directly  than  other  men  from  the  soil, 
the  life  is  still  more  than  meat,  and  the  body 
than  raiment.  Pitiful  it  is  that  the  old 
church  that  once  was  the  focus  of  his  ances- 
tors' hopes  and  fears  and  aspirations  is  now 
indifTerent  to  him.  How  profoundly  Jesus 
felt  for  the  country  people,  drawing  as  He 
did  most  of  his  illustrations  from  country 
facts  and  thingsl  It  would  seem  that  the 
religion  of  Jesus,  simple,  unvarnished,  pure, 
if  such  could  be  preached  in  our  village  and 
neighborhood  churches  to-day,  might  strike 
to  the  country  heart,  dispel  its  indifference 
and  languor,  and  awake  it  to  a  new  life, 
of  the  soul;  for  the  life  without  God  is  no  life, 
a  mere  empty  show.  Until  the  spring  of 
thought  and  feeling  is  touched  by  the  divine, 
we  dwell  like  those  beings  fabled  to  occupy 
an  intermediate  state,  neither  quick  nor 
dead.  The  only  true  life  is  that  which  is 
vital  with  the  throbbing  pulses  of  love  sent 
from  the  great  Fountain  of  all  love,  and  with 
apprehension  of  the  presence  of  the  universal 
Spirit  in  all  shows.  As  the  sunlight  falls 
abroad  the  field.  He  is  there,  thedivine  Hus- 
bandman. His  energy  fills  every  blade  of 
grass,  every  blowing  leaf.  Nature  ceases  to 
be  dead  matter.  All  its  changes  speak  to 
us  as  they  did  to  Jesus.  Suggestions  crowd 
upon  the  mind.  We  are  no  longer  children 
of  chance  thrown  here  by  blind  fate,  left  to 
ourselves,  the  helpless  sport  of  circum- 
stances. We  are  part  of  the  great  plan, 
necessary  to  our  Father,  who  ever  works  in 
and  through  our  labor,  uplifting  and  sanc- 
tifying it. 

Jesus  walked  through  the  wheat  on  the  Sab- 
bath, and,  his  disciples  being  an-hungered, 
plucked  the  ears,  and  in  sublime  words  He 
justified  the  act.  He'walks  still  through  all 
our  wheat  fields,  and  bids  us  eat,  but  not 
ihe  gross  material  food  alone:  He  breaks  the 
bread  of  life  and  presses  the  grape  of  the 
spiritual  vine,  that  we  may  eat,  drink,  and 
rejoice  at  the  higher  banquets  of  the  soul.— 
Christian  Register. 

FasMon's  Latest  Fads. 

Flirtation  fans  are  of  black  lace,  with  two 
oval  openings  in  the  pattern  at  the  center 
through  which  pretty  eyes,  black,  blue  and 
brown,  can  look  with  telling  effect. 

Of  various  hats  suggested  for  wearing  is 
white  rice  straw  with  stiff  straight  brim,  the 
front  laden  with  pink  roses,  one  amid  them 
standing  high  on  a  long  upright  stem.  A 
bow  of  ribbon,  holding  a  single  rose,  is  fast- 
ened under  the  brim  to  put  on  the  wearer's 
hair. 

A  wife  wears  mourning  for  her  husband's 
family  as  for  her  own.  Mourning  may  be 
worn  one  or  two  years,  according  to  person- 
al preference.  Tamise,  Henrietta  cloth  and 
veiling  are  appropriate  mourning  materials 
A  princess  dress  may  be  worn  at  church. 

Black  corduroy  is  predicted  as  one  of  the 
fashionable  materials  for  tailor-made  gowns 
this  season.  It  is  a  material  that  fits  well, 
and  one  that  will  undoubtedly  be  popular, 
for  although  it  may  be  made  up  very  simply 
it  will  stand  either  fur  or  braid  trimming 
with  artistic  results. 

There  are  many  neutral  colors  like  castor 
llama  gray  and  noisette,  a  tea  rose  color. 
The  new  shade  of  dress  goods  in  gray  is 
called  this  season  Ural,  in  recognition  of  the 
popularity  of  all  Russian  fashions.  A  black- 
ish brown  shade  is  called  "Egypt."  In  hon 
or  of  the  World's  Fair,  the  new  red  is  called 
by  the  French  color  makers  "Chicago."  It 
is  a  deep,  rich  color,  shading  from  cardinal, 
■  but  almost  as  dark  as  seal  brown. 

Never  were  the  silks  more  beautiful  than 
they  are  this  year.  The  designs  each  year 
generally  seem  like  those  of  the  year  before 
a  litile  modified  or  very  slightly  changed 
But  this  year  everything  seems  new.  One 
very  pretty  and  quite  original  design  is  in 
black  watered  silk.  Across  the  dark  ground 
runs  pink  satin  stripes  about  two  mches 
apart;  between  them,  placed  close  together, 
»re  two  narrow  satin  stripes  of  pale  green. 


Nothing  could  be  more  harmonious,  and 
when  made  up  and  the  colors  artistically 
blended  in  the  fine  trimming  nothing  more 
stylish  could  be  imagined. 

"  Polish  your  nails  with  your  fingers,"  says 
a  manicure.  "The  friction  of  the  flesh  and 
the  little  oil  which  exudes  from  the  pores 
gets  up  quickly  a  healthy  circulation  beneath 
the  nail,  making  it  rosy,  and  fingers  impart, 
besides,  a  better  actual  polish  than  the 
chamois  rubber." 

When,  as  sometimes  happens,  one  is 
forced  to  wear  an  uncomfortably  tight  shoe, 
it  may  be  of  value  to  know  that  folded  cloth 
wet  in  hot  water  laid  over  the  pinching  point 
will  often  speedily  afford  relief.  Change  the 
cloth  several  times  to  keep  up  the  heat, 
which  shortly  stretches  the  shoe  and  shapes 
it  to  the  foot. 

A  charming  little  conceit  for  the  lady  of 
many  vails  is  a  strip  of  heavy  muslin  or  silk, 
lined  with  a  dark  color,  and  with  ribbons 
fastened  to  both  ends  with  which  to  tie  the 
precious  gauzes  safely  in.  On  the  outside  is 
a  fancy  design  and  the  following  jingle  em- 
broidered in  old  English  letters  : 

"  Many  veils  I've  held  for  you; 
Dotted,  plain,  of  every  hue." 
You  will  be  quite  a  la  mode  as  to  the 
wearing  of  veils  if  you  throw  economy  to  the 
winds  and  buy  the  full  width,  which  you 
generally  make  two  veils  of,  using  it  all  for 
one,  and  ruffling  what  is  left  up  around 
your  neck,  which  has  a  soft,  becoming  effect 
and  is  a  kind  of  connecting  line  between 
head  and  body,  unlike  the  people  who  wear 
dark  veils  just  coming  to  the  chin,  and  mak- 
ing their  heads  look  as  if  suspended  in  mid- 
air. 

Fur  this  winter  is  to  be  treated  exactly  as 
though  it  were  cloth,  the  most  entire  liberty 
being  taken  with  it.  Furriers  have  not  the 
advantage  of  the  wool  weavers  and  workers 
in  other  lines  of  goods.  Their  material  can 
be  varied  but  liitle.  Novelty  must  be  secured 
by  combination  and  by  new  treatment. 


'^OUNG  ^OlsKS'  QoisUMI^. 


Fools  hate  knowledge. — Proverbs. 
The  punishment  of  falsehood  is  to  sus- 
pect all  truth.— John  Boyle  O'Reilly. 

He  who  has  conquered  his  own  coward 
spirit  has  conquered  the  whole  outside  world. 
— Thos.  Hughes. 

But  for  some  trouble  and  sorrow,  we 
should  never  know  half  the  good  there  is 
about  us. — Dickens. 

The  nobleness  of  life  depends  on  its  con- 
sistency, clearness  of  purpose,  quiet  and 
ceaseless  energy. — Ruskin. 

The  opportunity  to  do  mischief  is  found 
a  hundred  times  a  day,  and  that  of  doing 
good  once  a  year. — Voltaire. 

The  fact  of  causing  the  existence  of  a  hu- 
man being  is  one  of  the  most  responsible  ac- 
tions in  the  range  of  human  life. — John  Stu- 
art Mill. 

Simplicity  of  manner  is  the  last  attain- 
ment. Men  are  very  long  afraid  of  being 
natural,  from  the  dread  of  being  taken  for 
ordinary. — Jeffrey. 

Man  carries  under  his  hat  a  private  the- 
ater, wherein  a  greater  drama  is  acted  than 
is  ever  performed  on  the  mimic  stage,  be- 
ginning and  ending  in  eternity. — Carlyle. 

The  mother's  yearning,  that  completest 
type  of  the  life  in  another  life  which  is  the 
essence  of  real  human  love,  feels  the  pres 
ence  of  the  cherished  child  even  in  the  base, 
degraded  man. — George  Eliot. 

To  make  a  happy  quotation  is  a  thing  not 
easily  to  be  done.  The  art  requires  more 
delicacy  in  the  practice  than  those  conceive 
who  can  see  nothing  more  in  a  quotation 
than  an  extract.  Whenever  we  would  pre- 
pare the  mind  for  a  forcible  appeal,  an  open 
ing  quotation  is  a  symphony,  preluding  on 
the  chords  whose  tones  we  are  about  to  bar 
monize. — D'Israeli. 

It  has  passed  into  a  scornful  proverb  that 
it  needs  good  optics  to  see  what  is  not  to  be 
seen  ;  and  yet  I  should  bn  inclined  to  say 
that  the  first  essential  of  a  good  traveler  was 
to  be  gifted  with  eyesight  of  precisely  that 
kind.  All  his  senses  should  be  as  delicate 
as  eyes  ;  and,  above  all,  he  should  be  able 
to  see  with  the  fine  eye  of  imaginatirn,  com 
pared  with  which  all  the  other  organs  with 
which  the  mind  grasps  and  the  memory 
holds  are  as  clumsy  as  thumbs. — James  Rus- 
sell Lowell. 

When  anything  is  demanded  of  you  that 
you  cannot  do,  refuse  positively  and  leave 
no  loopholes  for  false  hopes  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  grant  at  once  whatever  you  are  wil- 
ling to  bestow  ;  your  promp  refusal  will  make 
you  friends  as  well  as  your  prompt  benefit 
and  your  character  will  stand  the  higher 
for  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  a  promise  for- 
gotten, a  hope  deceived,  does  not  make  us 
more  enemies  than  a  favor  granted  brings 
us  friends. — Balzac. 


An  Unlucky  Find. 

Written  for  the  Rurai/  Pbesb  by  Carolinb  E. 
Sanoebb. 

"  You  came  not  into  your  place  by  acci- 
dent, it  was  the  very  place  God  meant  for 
you,"  said  Morris  Edgeley's  Sunday  school 
teacher  to  him  one  day  after  the  lesson  was 
over  and  he  was  having  a  little  talk  with 
the  boys.  "  If  so  early  in  life  you  have 
crosses  to  bear  they  are  meant,  if  met  in  the 
right  spirit,  to  bring  out  some  good  traits  in 
your  character  or  to  repress  your  faults,  so 
take  heart  and  meet  them  bravely." 

This  was  said  in  answer  to  a  remark  from 
Morris  that  "  it  could  not  be  difficult  to  be 
good  when  everything  was  pleasant  in  life." 
These  (ew  words  from  his  teacher  somehow 
struck  home  with  him,  he  thought  of  them 
afterward  and  they  might  have  exeited  a 
lasting  influence  from  that  time  had  it  not 
been  for  an  unlucky  find. 

P)af  a  few  years  before  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
E  iiflny  with  their  two  ycung  children, 
Mijrris  and  Helen,  had  been  living  in  afflu- 
ence with  every  advantage  that  money  could 
procure.  Then  their  father  died  suddenly 
and  all  was  changed.  Morris  was  recalled 
from  the  school  where  he  was  making  a 
fine  record,  to  help  support  his  mother  and 
sister.  He  did  not  meet  his  fate  bravely  but 
with  a  discontented,  rebellious  spirit,  ever 
dwelling  upon  "what  might  have  been.'' 
Only  the  day  before  he  had  said  to  his 
sister,  "  Suppose  we  shall  have  no  Christ- 
mas this  year,  wish  I  could  find  some  money 
to  buy  mamma  and  you  some  nice  presents." 

"  Oh  Morris,  that  is  a  wicked  wish,"  said 
his  sister,  "for  you  would  only  be  finding 
what  some  one  else  had  lost — you  did  not 
think  that,  did  you  ?" 

He  murmured  something  by  way  of  reply 
about  "their  being  able  to  lose  it,  perhaps." 

It  appears  as  if  an  earnest  desire  of  this 
nature  is  sometimes  granted  to  show  us  how 
incapable  we  are  of  directing  our  own  af- 
fairs. 

The  next  morning  when  Morris  reached 
the  manufactory  where  he  was  employed 
the  janitor  was  just  sweeping  out  the  private 
offlce.  He  was  an  old  man  and  had  not 
noticed  what  Morris'  sharp  eyes  detected  in 
an  instant,  a  bank  note  among  the  rubbish. 

"  There,  you  have  not  swept  that  corner 
clean,"  he  called  to  the  man  in  a  jesting 
tone.  He  turned  away  to  see  if  such  was 
the  case  and  Morris'  object  was  accom- 
plished. He  snatched  up  the  bill  and  trans- 
ferred it  to  his  own  pocket.  There  was  no 
opportunity  to  examine  it  until  he  reached 
home;  he  then  found  it  was  a  new-looking 
$20  bill.  Morris  fairly  trembled  with  ex- 
citement as  he  looked  at  it,  while  visions  of 
of  all  the  nice  things  he  would  buy  with  it 
flitted  through  his  mind.  But  day  after  day 
passed  and  he  somehow  could  not  make  up 
his  mind  to  spend  it.  He  had  seen  a  nice 
cloak  that  would  just  fit  Helen,  and  which 
she  needed  badly,  and  he  decided  to  get  that 
and  a  pair  of  warm  gloves  for  his  mother, 
and  there  would  probably  be  enough  left  to 
buy  a  new  hat  for  himself;  but  the  one  puz- 
zling thought  came  up — what  explanation 
can  I  make  for  having  so  much  money  ? 

He  well  knew  that  his  mother  would  not 
allow  him  to  it  keep  if  she  knew  the  truth, 
and  he  would  determine  to  lie  about  it  so 
far  as  to  say  he  had  tried  to  find  the  owner, 
yet  he  knew  he  could  not  deceive  her,  she 
understood  him  too  well.  He  could  have 
spent  it  all  on  himself  and  his  o^yn  pleasure 
without  finding  it  necessary  to  give  an  ac- 
count to  any  one,  but  he  was  not  a  selfish 
nature  and  could  imagine  no  enjoyment  in 
that.  Sometimes  it  appeared  as  if  the  bank 
note  was  burning  a  hole  in  his  pocket  and 
he  would  wish  he  had  never  seen  it  and  felt 
like  throwing  it  in  the  fire.  With  all  their 
poverty  he  had  never  been  so  unhappy 
before. 

So  the  time  passed  on  to  the  end  of  the 
month,  when  he  always  went  to  the  office 
to  receive  his  salary.  As  he  entered  he  felt 
ashamed  to  look  his  employer  in  the  face, 
and  hardly  felt  surprised  when  in  a  stern 
voice  he  said  to  him, 

"  I  do  not  know  how  much  is  due  you 
until  I  learn  the  value  of  that  note  I  saw 
you  pick  up  out  there.  When  that  is  settled 
I  shall  not  need  you  any  longer." 

Morris  felt  at  that  moment  he  richly  de- 
served hanging,  but  oh  what  a  com'ort  it 
was  to  be  able  to  take  the  note  out  of  his 
pocket-book  and  hand  it  to  the  gentleman 
As  he  did  so  he  could  only  say  in  a  tremb 
ling  voice, 

"  I  couldn't  spend  it,  I  do  not  think  I  ever 
could  have  spent  it." 

Much  to  Morris'  astonishment  his  em 
ployer  laughed  merrily  as  he  examined  the 
bill  and  then  said,  "  Well  Morris,  by  having 


a  little  conscience  in  the  matter  you  have 
probably  saved  yourself  from  getting  into 
serious  trouble  as  you  might  have  done  if 
you  had  attempted  to  pass  this  bill,  for  it  is 
counterfeit." 

The  nervous  strain  had  been  too  great  for 
the  boy  and  he  burst  into  tears.  The  gen- 
tleman could  not  but  be  touched  by  his 
grief,  and  understanding  the  struggle  he 
passed  through  between  good  and  evil,  con- 
soled him  by  saying,  "  Never  mind,  Morris, 
I  think  this  will  be  a  lesson  that  you  will 
not  soon  forget,  and  you  may  be  thankful 
you  were  not  tempted  beyond  your  strength. 
I  will  not  expose  you  or  discharge  you,  but 
I  cannot  raise  your  salary,  as  I  had  intended 
doing  this  month,  until  you  prove  that  your 
principles  have  become  fixed." 

The  tru'h  of  his  teacher's  words  were 
often  brought  to  Morris'  mind  in  after  years, 
for  he  accepted  this  trial  bravely  and  in  the 
right  spirit;  found  himself  able  to  repress 
his  faults  and  became  a  noble,  good  man. 


It  Paid. 

When  Aunt  Frarces  was  a  little  girl,  she 
did  not  like  to  mind  quickly.  When  told  to 
do  any  little  task,  she  would  say,  "  In  a 
minute,"  or  "  By  and  by  I  will  do  it." 

Aunt  Frances's  mamma  knew  this  never 
would  do.  She  talked  often  and  kir.dly  to 
her  little  girl  of  her  fault.  She  told  her  she 
must  drive  old  Mrs.  Wait-a-Minute  out  of 
her  house. 

One  Monday  mornirg.  Aunt  Frances's 
mamma  was  washirg.  It  was  in  the  sum- 
mer-time, and  the  hallway  door  was  wide 
open.  When  she  found  her  soap-basin  was 
empty,  she  told  her  little  girl  to  run  to  the 
soap-barrel  under  the  cellar  stairs  and  fill 
the  basin. 

Aunt  Frances  was  readirg  her  Sunday- 
school  book,  and  she  didn't  want  to  leave 
the  story.  "  In  a  minute,  mamma,"  was  on 
her  lips,  but  she  did  not  let  the  words  come. 
She  thought,  "  I  promised  mamma  I  would 
fight  against  the  fault,  and  I  will." 

In  half  a  minute  she  was  down  the  hall- 
way stairs  on  her  mamma's  errand. 

She  found  the  lid  of  the  soap-barrel 
pushed  half-way  off,  and  when  she  dipped 
down  to  fill  the  basin,  something  in  the 
barrel  went  "  squawk,  squawk."  She  looked 
in,  and  there,  with  just  her  head  and  neck 
out  of  the  soap,  was  Aunt  Frances's  pet  hen, 
Mabel. 

She  had  hopped  into  the  barrel  hoping  to 
find  a  good  breakfast.  She  sank  into  the 
thick  soap  as  though  it  had  been  quicksand. 
It  glued  down  her  wings  so  she  could  not 
fly  out.  In  another  minute  her  heid  would 
have  gone  under  the  soap,  then  Aunt  Frances 
would  have  had  no  pet  Mabel. 

"  I  am  so  glad  that  I  did  not  wait  even 
one  little  minute,  mamma,"  she  said,  drying 
the  drenched  feathers  of  her  shivering  hen, 
after  they  had  been  well  wastied  and  rinsed. 

"  Minding  quick  saved  Mabel's  life,"  her 
mamma  answered.  "  You  will  find  it  pays 
all  the  way  along  to  keep  old  Mrs.  Wait-a- 
Minute  out  of  your  house.'  —  Portland 
Transcript.  

There  is  a  French  saying  that  "  it  is  wo- 
men who  make  the  morals  of  a  country.'" 
That  is  not  true,  it  cannot  be  true,  so  long 
as  men  alone  make  the  laws.  For  the  law 
is  a  mighty  teacher  of  morality  or  immo- 
rality, justice  or  injustice.-Mrs.  Josephine  E. 
Butler. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder  High- 
est of  all  in  leavening  strength.— Z<i/e-j/  [/. 
S,  Governmeut  Food  Report, 
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A  Labqk  Detinq  Gbotjnd.— Biggs  Argus: 
Manager  G.  F.  Ditzler,  for  Hatch  &  Rock  s  or- 
chards on  Rio  Bonito,  is  now  busily  engaged 
leveling  and  laying  out  100  acres  on  a  redland 
knoll  just  east  of  town  for  their  immense  fruit- 
drying  works.  The  ground  will  be  made  as 
level  as  possible  and  every  convenience  for 
drying  will  be  made.  Hand-car  tracks  will  be 
laid  all  through  the  grounds  for  carrying  trays 
of  cut  fruit,  etc.  This  drying-ground  will  be 
arranged  similar  to  the  same  company  s 
drying-grounds  at  Suisun,  which  hitherto  was 
known  as  the  largest  and  best  arranged  in  the 

State.  _ 

Okangk  Sale.— Oroville  Mercury:  Jo.  Gar- 
della  has  sold  his  orange  crop  on  the  trees  to 
the  California  Fruit  Company  at  $1.40  per  box. 
He  has  about  one  acre  and  a  half  in  bearing, 
and  the  majority  of  the  trees  are  young,  but  he 
will  get  about  500  boxes  of  splendid  oranges. 
Del  Norte. 
Smith  River  Ceeameey.  —  Crescent  City 
Record :  We  are  pleased  to  announce  that  a 
creamery  will  be  erected  in  Smith  River  valley. 
The  gentlemen  who  are  interested  in  it  are 
our  leading  citizens  and  dairymen.  It  will  be 
only  a  matter  of  time  until  Del  Norte  butter 
will  lead  in  the  markets  of  San  Francisco.  It 
has  already  got  the  name  of  being  one  of  the 
leading  counties  of  the  State  for  producing  a 
superior  article  of  dairy  produce,  and  with  the 
aid  of  a  creamery  will  advance  to  the  front. 
Cheese  will  also  be  manufactured  for  which 
there  will  also  be  a  demand.  The  creamery 
will  be  centrally  located  in  the  valley  and  will 
be  accessible  to  a  large  number  of  the  dames. 
There  are  1100  cows  within  three  miles  of 
where  the  creamery  will  be  built,  on  the  north 
side  of  Smith  river.  The  latest  improved  ma- 
chinery will  be  had,  and  the  management  of 
the  creamery  will  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
and  under  the  control  of  the  local  owners. 
The  building  will  be  a  credit  to  the  county. 
Another  should  be  erected  in  Elk  valley  to 
give  those  in  that  section  an  opportunity  to 
have  a  chance  of  receiving  the  benefits  of  a 
creamery. 

El  Dorado. 

Wild  Fruit. — El  Dorado  Republican  :  S.  L. 
Watkins  is  meeting  with  good  success  gather- 
ing botanical  specimens  for  the  World's  Fair. 
It  is  quite  probable  he  will  obtain  over  500 
specimens,  including  the  wild  fruits,  of  which 
there  are  upward  of  60  varieties.  Wild  fruits, 
generally  speaking,  are  very  highly  colored, 
and  will  show  to  great  advantage  when  pre- 
served in  salicylic  ac'd.  This  collection  of 
wild  fruits  will  be  of  great  value,  as  it  will 
show  the  many  climates  that  exist  in  the  upper 
Sierras.  Where  each  variety  of  wild  fruit 
reaches  its  greatest  perfection,  varieties  of  com- 
mon fruits  will  also  reach  their  highest  growth. 
Thus  the  various  wild  plums  will  show  to  a 
certainty  that  all  the  cultivated  varieties,  io- 
clnding  the  prunes,  will  do  well.  Mr.  E.  H. 
Schaefle,  who  has  traveled  extensively  all  over 
the  northern  and  central  parts  of  the  Slate,  re- 
ports that  in  Calaveras  county,  at  a  very  ex- 
treme height,  the  varieties  of  the  French 
prune  yield  better  and  are  far  superior  to  valley 
and  foothill  fruit.  White  strawberries  of  the 
alpine  variety  have  been  discovered,  and  also 
yellow  dewberries.  Among  the  California 
wild  strawberries  are  several  very  superior 
varieties.  California  botanists  accredit  Cali- 
fornia with  only  two  varieties  of  "fragaria" 
(wild  strawberries),  while  in  reality  there  are 
possibly  40  or  50  kinds  existing  in  these 
mountains. 

Nevada. 

Stock  in  Good  Condition. — Truckee  Repub- 
lican: Some  of  the  stockmen  of  the  Truckee 
basin  are  leaving  the  mountains  this  week,  and 
nearly  all  will  take  their  departure  next  week. 
The  feed  has  been  good  in  the  mountains  this 
summer,  and  the  stock  is  in  fine  condition. 
Oranse. 

A  Bkbt-Scgar  Factory  Assuekd. — Anaheim 
Gazette:  Mr.  Capitain  informs  us  that  the 
number  of  acres  subscribed  for  the  cooperative 
beet-sugar  factory  reached  3204 — 204  more  than 
enough.  Deeds  to  1700  acres  have  already  been 
secured,  and  everything  is  going  on  satisfac- 
torily.  This  insures  the  erection  of  the  refinery. 

A  Large  Area  to  be  Irrigated. — Oazeite: 
The  waters  of  the  Santiago  creek  will  shortly 
flow  out  upon  the  San  Joaquin  ranch,  which 
will  be  irrigated  from  one  end  to  the  other  and 
pass  into  orchard  cultivation.  Men  and  teams 
are  at  work  excavating  a  ditch  which  will  be 
13  miles  long  and  circle  around  the  base  of  the 
San  Joaquin  hills.  The  Santiago  creek  will  be 
dammed  up  in  the  canyon  narrows,  and  the 
water  will  be  led  by  means  of  a  system  of 
ditches  to  all  parts  of  the  ranch.  The  dam  will 
be  60  <eet  wide  at  the  base,  120  feet  high  and  365 
feet  long,  and  will  be  built  ot  masonry  in  a  sub- 
stantial manner,  'twenty  thousand  acres  of 
land  will  be  brought  under  irrigation. 

ViNEyABD  Notes. — Santa  Ana  Blade:  We 
are  informed  that  the  vineyards  on  the  gravel 
belt,  in  and  about  Orange,  are  yielding  well, 
and  that  the  county  has  taken  on  the  old  busy 
appearance  of  some  years  ago  when  wine  and 
raisin-making  were  leading  industries  of  this 
valley.  Most  of  the  raisin-grapes  have  been 
gathered  and  spread  for  drying,  and  in  some  in- 
stances ore  taken  up  and  are  now  in  the  sweat- 
boi.  Of  course  the  yield  is  limited  in  com- 
parison with  old  vines,  yet  there  will  be  quite  a 
revenue  to  the  valley  this  season  in  the  luanu- 
facturo  <jf  raisins  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
wine  grapes.  We  will  name  a  few  who  have 
ventured  the  experiment  of  raisini;  grapes  since 
*n«,'J«"«ily  work  of  the  vine  diseasf:  The  . 
Walker  has  ttjn  acres  in  raimn-grapes;  the  vines 
we  three  years  old  and  will  yield  five  tons  to 


the  acre.  B.  M.  Sitton  also  has  ten  acres  in  the 
same  class  of  vines  which  are  two  years  old. 
They  will  yield  well.  J.  M.  Copeland  has  five 
acres  in  two-year-old  vines  which  look  well  and 
will  give  a  fine  yield.  Henry  Hockemeyer  also 
has  a  small  vineyard  that  looks  well  and  will 
yield  splendidly.  George  Bennett  has  ten 
acres,  set  out  last  spring,  and  has  a  stand  of  89 
per  cent.  This  vineyard  is  looking  exception- 
ally well,  and  promises  a  large  revenue  for  the 
future.  The  Hewes  ranch  has  25  acres,  six 
months  old,  with  a  stand  of  95  per  cent,  which 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  vineyards  of  its 
age  in  the  county.  W.  G.  McPherson  also  has 
15  acres  in  the  same  class  of  vines,  18  months 
old,  which  are  doing  well.  Mr.  Van  Dorn  also 
has  five  acres,  six  months  old,  which  are  doing 
well,  and  five  acres,  18  months  old,  which  are 
doing  nicely.  Mr.  Sanders  also  has  a  small 
vineyard  which  is  doing  well. 

Placer. 

Deilling  in  Wheat.  —  Auburn  Herald: 
Nearly  a  year  ago  the  Herald,  under  the  head 
of  "Drilling  in  Wheat,"  published  the  follow- 
ing items:  "  L.  Jarvis,  a  prominent  farmer  of 
near  Lincoln  was  in  Auburn  on  business  last 
Tuesday.  He  tells  us  that  he  is  planting  his 
wheat  this  year  with  a  drill,  and  that  in  be- 
tween 200  and  300  acres  already  planted  he  has 
saved  at  least  $50  in  seed.  He  hopes  also  to 
reap  a  better  crop,  and  if  he  does,  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  drill  over  the  broadcast  method 
will  be  demonstrated,  and  to  his  enterprise  in 
making  the  experiment  the  farmers  of  the 
country  will  be  indebted."  Mr.  Jarvis  was  in 
Auburn  recently,  and  he  did  us  the  favor  to 
call  and  inform  us  of  the  result  of  his  experi- 
ence. As  the  above  item  shows,  he  saved  from 
15  to  20  cents  an  acre  in  seed,  and  his  crop,  now 
harvested  and  threshed,  turned  out  nine  sacks 
to  the  acre,  while  the  average  crop  of  his  neigh- 
bors on  similar  land,  planted  by  the  old  broad- 
cast method,  was  about  six  sacks  to  the  acre. 

San  Benito. 

Late  Barley  at  San  Juan.— Cor.  HoUister 
Advance:  Threshing  will  be  finished  this  week. 
Johnny  Bull,  whom  we  announced  last  April 
as  planting  150  acres  to  barley  at  that  unusual 
late  date,  has  just  harvpsted  his  crop,  and  the 
result  proves  that  Mr.  James  is  more  than  the 
average  prophet,  for  his  expectations  at  that 
time  have  been  realized.  He  has  just  harvested 
36  sacks  of  plump  barley  to  the  acre. 

San  Diego. 

Olive  Teees  Along  Highways.— San  Diego 
Union:  The  planting  of  olive  trees  along  the 
highways  and  wherever  a  property-owner  has 
land  that  can't  be  put  to  any  practical  use,  is 
urged  by  the  leading  horticulturists  of  Southern 
California.  The  olive  tree  flourishes  with  little 
care,  and  will  grow  where  other  trees  will  not. 
It  will  bear  fruit  in  but  a  few  years,  and  the 
fruit  always  comm  nds  a  good  price.  Then, 
too,  the  olive  tree  will  live  and  bear  abundantly 
for  many,  many  year?.  It  is  always  in  full 
foliage,  and  is  one  of  the  handsomest  and  fresh- 
est-looking fruit  trees  we  have  in  this  region. 
It  is  an  ornament  to  any  yard  and  lawn.  Its 
systematic  and  general  planting  along  the 
country  roads  would  relieve  them  from  their 
most  disagreeable  characteristic — the  absence 
of  shade— and  add  considerably  to  the  income 
of  property-owners  along  the  public  highways 
so  improved, 

Sonoma. 

Feuit  Deying  on  a  Large  Scale. — Santa  Rosa 
Democrat:  Everything  is  I'fe  and  activity  at 
the  Crawford  fruit  drier.  Thirty  men,  women, 
boys  and  girls  are  at  present  employed,  and  the 
business  way  in  which  they  handle  the  fruit 
would  almost  make  the  beholder  forget  it  was 
ever  made  to  eat.  Over  1400  cases  of  apples 
have  already  been  put  up.  The  prune  pack 
will  amount  to  100  tons.  Six  thousand  boxes 
of  Bartlett  pears  have  been  dried,  Tbat  is  the 
largest  pack  of  pears  Mr.  Crawford  has  ever  be- 
fore made.  Formerly,  he  savs,  from  five  to 
ten  boxes  were  sufficient  to  supply  the  demand, 
but  this  season  the  market  took  a  boom  and  is 
still  booming  in  that  line.  He  is  unable  to 
account  for  this  freak  of  the  market,  for  such 
he  thinks  the  unlimited  demand  for  pears  may 
be  termed. 

Tulare. 

Labob  Yield  of  Pbunes. — Visalia  Delta:  Sev- 
eral persons  from  Visalia  and  elsewhere  went 
to  the  Briggs  orchard  to  witness  the  harvesting 
of  the  crop  of  some  nine-year-old  prune  trees, 
and  those  who  were  present  will  sign  an  affi- 
davit setting  forth  the  facts.  After  arriving  at 
the  orchard  three  trees  of  the  French-prune 
variety,  near  together,  were  selected.  Some  of 
the  fruit  had  fallen  and  was  gathered  in  boxes, 
and  then  the  trees  were  shaken,  the  fruit 
cleaned  of  twigs  and  leaves  and  placed  in  boxes 
to  be  weiehed.  The  first  tree  shaken  yielded 
812  pounds,  but  a  considerable  amonnt  was  left 
on  the  tree.  The  next  tree  bore  984  pounds 
and  the  third  1017.  One  large  limb  of  the  last 
tree,  heavily  laden  with  fruit,  had  been  taken 
away.  The  total  product  of  the  three  harvested 
amounted  to  2813  pounds,  and  the  average  was 
937.66  pounds.  With  04  trees  to  the  acre  this 
would  give  a  yield  of  60  910  pounds,  or  30i 
tons.  As  2.65  pounds  of  fresh  prunes  are  re 
quired  to  make  one  pound  dried,  one  acre 
would  produce  23,302  pounds  ready  for  market, 
and  at  11  cents  per  pound,  the  present  selling 
price,  the  gross  value  of  the  yield  of  a  single 
acre  would  reflch  the  enormous  sum  of  $2509.- 
82;  at  2i  cents  per  pound  on  the  ground,  for 
which  they  could  be  sold  to-day,  thepric«  of  an 
acre's  product  would  be  $1522.75.  In  the  Briggs 
orchard  there  are  12  acres  of  prune  trees  of  dif- 
ferent ages,  and  several  experienced  orchardists 
estimate  the  average  yield  at  600  pounds  per 
tree.  There  are  64  trt-es  to  each  acre,  which 
would  make  .38,400  pounds  to  the  acre,  the 
value,  which  at  2J  cents  per  pound  on  the 
ground — the  price  at  which  prunes  are  now 
selling  here— would  be  $900  per  acre,  a  net 
profit  (after  allowing  for  every  possible  ex- 


pense and  loss)  of  more  than  $900  per  acre.  If 
dried  at  the  orchard  and  sold,  the  value  of  the 
crop  per  aore  would  be  $1593.90,  and  for  the  12 
acres  the  enormous  sum  of  $19,126.80  would  be 
realized. 

Yolo. 

Geape  Shipments.  —  Woodland  Democrat: 
George  Carty,  agent  of  the  Earl  Fruit  Company, 
is  kept  buxy  superintending  the  shipment  of 
two  carloads  of  grapes  from  this  place  to 
Chicago  each  week.  The  Wyckoff  estate,  H.  C. 
Howard,  Harlan  Bros.,  Wm.  McGriff,  R.  Fitz. 
J,  A.  Redden,  J.  Fuchs,  H.  S.  Deaner  and  H. 
Lusk  have  sold  their  crops  to  this  company. 
Thirty  girls  are  now  employed  by  Mr.  Carty, 
cutting  and  packing  the  granes.  The  Earl 
Fruit  Company  formerly  employed  Chinese 
labor,  but  this  year  it  is  hiring  white  help  only. 
This  example  is  worthy  of  emulation.  The 
shipping  season  will  continue  for  three  weeks, 
during  which  time  ten  carloads  of  grapes  will 
be  forwarded  to  the  eastern  markots. 

Receipts  feom  Feuit  Sales. — Vacaville  Re- 
porter: On  the  30th  day  of  September,  1891,  the 
receipts  for  fruit  at  the  Bank  of  Vacaville 
aggregated  $408,000.  On  the  30lh  day  >.f  Sep- 
tember, 1892,  the  receipts  amounted  to  $588,000. 
The  difference  of  $180,000  represents  iIji-  greater 
amount  of  money  received  by  the  fruit  men 
this  year.  Added  to  the  gross  rereipts,  the 
amount  paid  for  Vacaville  fruit  products  will, 
at  the  present  time,  aggregate  over  $1,000,000. 
Compared  with  other  communities,  we  believe 
that  Vacaville  is  at  present  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  in  the  State.  The  deposits  in  the 
bank  are  larger  than  they  have  been  at  any 
previous  time,  and  the  condition  of  every  indi- 
vidual is  one  of  satisfaction,  not  only  by  reason 
of  present  circumstances,  but  also  by  reason  of 
future  possibilities. 

ARIZONA. 

Cattle  Notes. — Silver  City,  N.  M.,  Sentinel: 
The  fact  cannot  longer  be  disguised  that  the 
cattle  interests  of  Arizona  are  in  a  very  deplor- 
able condition.  The  summer  rains  have  been 
confined  to  narrow  limits  and  the  broad  ranges 
have  derived  but  little  benefit.  There  are  a 
few  favored  localities  where  feed  is  abundant, 
but  in  general  the  condition  is  very  bad.  The 
stockmen — those  who  survive  the  present 
drouth — will  profit  by  this  severe  lesson,  and 
will  not  only  supplement  the  uncertain  ranges 
by  fields  of  alfalfa,  but  will  discover  that  it  re- 
quires as  much  to  feed  a  scrub  animal  as  it 
does  one  worth  double  its  price,  A  better 
grade  of  cattle  will  be  placed  upon  the  ranges, 
and  while  their  numbtr  will  be  less  the  calam- 
ity of  overstocking  will  be  avoided.  As  an  in- 
dustry it  will  bring  far  more  satisfactory  re- 
turns and  place  it  upon  a  footing  wherein  the 
element  of  uncertainty  will  be  entirely  elimi- 
nated. Mere  size  in  cattle  is  becoming  as  ob- 
jectionable to-day  as  mere  size  in  hogs  already 
is.  The  heavy-weight  hog  was  formerly  the 
high-priced  hog,  and  the  larger  the  size  the 
higher  the  price  per  pound.  But  in  these  days 
the  buyer  of  pork  is  after  meat,  not  lard,  and 
so  the  meaty  rather  than  the  lardy  hog  is  what 
the  market  wants.  The  same  condition  exists 
regarding  cattle.  Kerosene  went  into  the  tal- 
low business;  tallow  is  not  the  valuable  article 
it  was  in  the  days  ot  the  candle.  There  is  also 
a  more  fastidious  taste  abroad  in  the  land  re- 
garding beef.  Certain  parts  of  the  carcass  are 
relatively  more  highly  prized  than  formerly 
and  therefore  command  higher  prices;  and  it  is 
also  found  that  the  young,  qnick-ma  uring  ani- 
mal yields  up  the  sweetest,  juiciest  cuts.  The 
result  of  taste  and  discovery  has  been  to  in- 
crease the  price  of  the  well-made  animal.  Size 
of  itself  is  not  objectionable,  but  size  alone  is 
not  enough  to  command  the  highest  price. 
Quality,  not  quantity,  is  the  pathway  that  cat- 
tle must  travel  to  reach  the  goal  of  maximum 
price.  Form,  development,  early  maturity  are 
now  the  prizetakers  in  all  markets. 

OREGON. 

Mongolian  Pheasants.  —  Eugene  Register: 
Mongolian  pheasants  are  being  killed  by  the 
hundred  in  Lane  county  and  few  people  can  be 
found  who  have  not  enjoyed  a  mess  of  these 
fine  bird:.  They  are  very  plentiful,  though 
they  have  been  introduced  here  but  a  few 
years  and  have  been  killed  right  along  regard- 
less of  the  law  enacted  to  protect  them.  They 
increase  rapidly,  and  if  properly  protected 
would  soon  furnish  excellent  sport  for  hunters 
during  the  open  season. 

Laege  Yield  of  Beans. — Salem  Statesman: 
D.  D.  Prettyman,  near  Turner,  received  106 
Prolific  tree-beans  and  planted  them,  and  this 
year  raised  from  105  of  them  2488  pods,  which 
contained  10,000  well-developed  beans  and  334 
imperfect  ones,  they  being  stung  by  some  in- 
sect. One  stalk  had  on  it  114  pods.  Tiiis  he 
sent  East  as  a  world-beater. 

Hops  in  Benton  County.— Corvallis  Gazette: 
It  is  a  fact  not  universallv  known  that  Benton 
county  has  several  large hopyards  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  Philomath.  While  the  yield 
this  season  is  not  up  to  the  average,  the  hops 
are  free  from  lice  compared  with  other  sections 
of  the  State,  a  fact  that  will  tend  to  give  the 
Benton  county  product  a  good  rating  in  the 
market.  These  results  were  attained  by  careful 
attention  and  judicious  spraying.  Many  hop- 
growers  throughout  the  State  gathered  their 
crop  before  the  hops  had  attained  their  full 
growth  on  account  of  the  lice,  while  on  the 
contrary,  William  Zimmerman  and  Mr.  Hart- 
less,  the  Philomath  hopgrowers,  permitted  the 
buds  to  mature  before  picking,  as  they  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  ravajces  of  pests,  and 
are  consequently  enabled  to  put  a  prime  article 
on  the  market.  Mr.  Zimmantuin  is  the  heaviest 
hopgrower  in  Benton  covuity,  and  has  four 
yards.  At  one  time  this  season  he  had  200 
pickers  employed,  while,  at  the  same  time,  Mi. 
Hartless  had  about  70  in  his  yard.  About 
1700  boxes  was  the  product  of  the  Philomath 
hopyards  for  this  season,  which  fell  consider- 
ably short  of  the  yield  last  year, 


GORHAM 

EEDER8  and  CULTIVATORS. 


Cuts  6  to  14  feet; 
Employs  2  to  6  Horses, 
According  to  size. 

Seeds  8  to  40  Acres  per  day 
And  weighs  580  to  1400  pounds,, 
According  to  size. 

Costs;  according  to  size — 
With  Cultivator, 
$100  to  $175. 
Without  Cultivator, 
$75  to  $131,25. 

Cultivator  Ra  sed, 
In  Sections. 
No  heavy  lift. 

Baker  &  Hamilton, 

San  Francisco.  Sacramento. 


CLIMAX 

Disc  Harrows. 


4  to  12  feet  wide— 2  to  4 
horses. 

8  to  24  Discs— 16  and  18-in. 

300  to  745  lbs.— $37.50  to 
$90.00. 


With  or  without  Seeders. 
Seeders  cost  extra. 

Insures 

Perfect  cultivation 
In  Orchard,  Vineyard 
And  Field  Work. 

Inquire  further. 
It  will  pay  you. 

Baker  &  Hamilton 

San  Francisco.  Sacramento. 
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PuttiDg  up  LunchiDg. 

Far  better  than  a  tin  utensil  is  a  basket 
divided  into  compartments  with  thin  boards 
or  well-fitting  pieces  of  pasteboard,  so  that  ir 
can  be  packed  securely.  With  a  basket 
there  is  always  a  circulation  of  air  and  the 
f;od  does  not  sweat.  It  is  best  to  wrap 
everything  separately  in  papers,  and  the 
whole  contents  shou'd  be  covered  with  a 
napkin,  which  must  be  washed  before  it  is 
uied  a  second  time  in  hot  weather.  A  place 
also  should  ba  fitted  up  or  reserved  for  a 
knife,  fork  and  spoon. 

Wives  should  make  the  basket  as  attrac- 
tive as  possible,  and  to  do  this  must  not  pu 
in  too  much  of  a  mixture. 

For  a  few  bin's  as  to  the  contents,  tiie 
following  will  suffice: 

HOW  TO  CARRY  DRINKS. 

Instead  of  carrying  coffee,  or  tea,  or  soup 
or  other  beverages  directly  in  tin,  as  in  tne 
ordiniry  method,  they  should  be  pat  into  a 
clean  and  well-scalded  bottle  and  so  ci  n 
vev  ed  in  a  basket. 

Nearly  all  fluids  when  in  tin,  even  for  a 
short  time,  acquire  a  metallic  taste. 

If  milk  is  to  be  used  it  must  be  sterilizen 
in  the  bottle.  To  do  this  put  the  milk  in  I'le 
bottle,  set  it  in  water,  heat  it  and  let  it  steam 
f  r  an  hour,  then  cork  it  tight.  This  may  le 
done  the  night  before  and  so  have  it  cool  o- 
the  following  day,  and  if  not  uncorked  will 
keep  perfectly  sweet  for  at  least  one  d,  y, 
even  though  the  weather  is  very  warm. 

For  those  who  have  been  ill  and  are  abn.a 
to  commence  work  again  milk  is  an  ex  elKn 
diet  and  makes  the  best  drink,  Coff  e  and 
tea  should  be  corked  while  hot.  Many  are 
very  fond  ot  soups  and  broths,  even  when 
cold.  These  should  have  been  made  the 
day  before  and  allowed  to  get  cool,  so  thi  t 
all  tat  can  be  removed  from  the  surface ; 
then,  if  necessary,  they  may  be  reheatid 
and  s  erilized  in  the  same  laanner  as  the 
milk. 

Of  the  solid  contents  sandwiches  are 
usually  the  basis.  The^e,  instead  of  being 
made  with  slices  of  m<'3t,  so  that  in  eating 
the  meat  pulls  out  from  between  the  bread, 
should  contain  chopped  meat  of  some  form 
instead.  These  are  more  dainty  and  easier 
d'gested.  Chicken,  corned  beef,  ham,  or 
even  plain  beef  may  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. For  many  "  deviled"  meats  and  the 
addition  of  a  little  mustard  makes  them 
more  p  datable. 

Besides  sandwiches,  cold  meats  in  slices, 
or  parts  of  a  chicken  or  turkey,  may  be  used 
with  advantage. 

Fish,  except  possibly  salt  herrin2r,  should 
never  be  used,  though  occasionally,  for  those 
who  can  afford  it,  sandwiches  made  with 
anchovy  paste  are  quite  savory  and  tend  to 
create  an  appetite. 

Eggs  should  be  boiled  moderately  hard 
and  the  shells  lefc  on.  With  these, "a  little 
shaker  b  'x  or  sa'tcellar  should  contain  salt 
?.nd  pepper  mixed.  I  have  often  seen  fried 
eggs  u-.ed,  but  this  is  a  bad  plan,  as  they  are 
apt  to  break  in  pieces. 

Few  vegetables  can  be  utilized  in  such  a 
bisket,  as  they  are  insipid  when  cold  and 
generally  too  moist  to  be  carried.  Cold  pota- 
toes are  not  very  appetizing,  and  with  the 
exception  of  Saratoga  chips,  had  best  be 
omitted.  Baked  beans  go  well  in  a 
cup. 

Nothing  which  is  fermented,  or  which  has 
a  tendency  to  ferment,  should  be  used  in  a 
lunch  basket;  so  bread  made  of  yeast  is  not 
always  good,  as  it  readily  sours.  It  is  better 
to  use  soda  or  baking  powder  biscuits, 
though  bread  pudding  is  nourishing  and 
digestible. 

Instead  of  plain  bread,  graham  biscuits 
or  corn  bread  or  crackers  are  useful.  So  also 
pickles  in  vinegar  should  never  go  in,  nor 
pickled  meats,  as  these  things  are  apt  to 
make  the  rest  turn  sour;  nor  salads,  nor 
anvthing  that  is  very  soft,  like  juicy  pies. 

Puddings,  such  as  rice  or  custard  or  bread 
pudding,  by  making  them  in  cups  carry  well 
and  are  both  appetizing  and  nourishing. 

Cakes,  such  as  cookies  or  ginger-snaps  or 
sponge  cake,  are  also  useful,  but  not  moist, 
highly  flavored,  sugared  and  frosted  cake 
should  go  in.  Firm  jellies  may  be  carried  in 
a  small  glass  or  cup  and  eaten  with  a  spoon, 
so  also  a  baked  apple.  Firm  fruits,  such  as 
apples  or  peaches,  make  the  whole  tasteful 
to  the  eater. 


Egg  Lemonade,  —  Separate  four  eggs, 
beat  first  the  whites,  then  add  the  yolks  and 
beat  lightly;  dissolve  one  cup  of  sugar  in  a 
pint  of  cold  water,  add  to  it  the  juice  of  four 
lemons,  and  then  a  small  quanfiy  of  cracked 
ice;  stir  the  eggs  carefully  into  this  and  use 
at  once. 


DRY  GRAN.  SUGAR 

med.  fine,  loo  lbs. 


ELECTRIC 
LUSTRE 

STARCH 

per  package  only 

SUNBRIGHT 

best  scouring  Soap,  each 


PILOT  BREAD 

per  lb. 


BEST  FLOUR 

per  Barrel 

CREAM 

CHEESE 

any  amount  from  loc  lb.  to 


$5.40 

5c 
5c 

$4.35 

12  ^/^c 


Address  for  Latest  Price  List 

Smiths'  Cash  Store 


414-416-418  FRONT  ST.,  S.  F. 


kTHE  Largest  dealers. 


L"Vi7"±xi.ca.m.ill 

New  in  Principal.  Beautiful  in  Appearance. 

Powerful  i.i  Operation. 


Contains  Covered  In- 
ternal Gear. 


Fan  surface  changes 
from  80°at  rim  where 
speed  is  greatest  to 
45°  at  inner  erid, 
giving  wind  free 
clearance,  avoiding 
back  suction  and 
securing  greatest 
pr.wir 

STEi  L  BRACED. 


BUCKEYE  PUMPS. 


FRANK  BROS., 


33  eft?  35 


S  F. 


FOR$19.00 

We  can  send  you  one  ot  our 

SPECIALTY  SINGLE  BUGGY 
HARNESS. 

Which  Is  the  result  of  years  of  figuring  to  make  the  best 
harness  ever  known  for  the  money.  It  is  made  from  oak 
stock,  hand  stitched  and  finished  by  skillful  mechanics, 
handsome  full  nickel  or  Davis  hard  rubber  trimmings. 

Jast  the  Harness  for  an  Blegant  Tnrnoat. 

They  sell  here  for  $26.00,  and  harness  not  as  (rood  Is 
often  sold  for  $36.00  tn  retail  shops.  If  harness  is  not  as 
represented,  money  will  De  refunded. 

Liebold  Harness  Co. 

110  MoAIllatar  St.,  San  Franclsoo.; 

Collar  and  Hamea,  instead  of  Breast  Oollar, 
S2  00  extra. 


Please  state  If  you  want  single  strap  Harness,  or  folded 
stylH  Harn'SS,  with  trace"  double  throinrhout. 


TBE 


WHITE  IS  KING 

OF  ALL 

Sewing  MacMnes. 


simple  In  Construction,  Ll{;hl 
Knnning,  Most  Durable  and  Com- 
plete. 

ViBl'orB  always  welcome. 

WHITE  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 

948  U  946  MABKJST  ST.,  8.  F. 


Solid  QmforT 

Selt-GuidinoAi^    Tongueless  | 


Wood  or 
Sled  Beam. 


^"""WONDERe^^WHEELS." 

NO  POLE. 


Two 
lloracii 
liiHiead 
ol" 

Three.   _    _ 

A 

1  lO-year 

'.Id  boy 
poetcad 
of  a 
plow- 
man. 
Uses 
a 

wheel 
iTlaridflllde. 

-No 
Bide  draft. 
No 

neck  weight. 
„  , No  lifting 

Eaxler^Ki^^  /         ^y^^^        at  corners. 

/>rtv{7i(/.        ^  \ -^^^-^^^^y^^       Brake  prevent* 

SlraUjIiteT  Furr^.u  :^~J^2:rTSS^^p]i,\7  runiilriK  on  team, 
and  X^lffhter  J>ruft  tiian  any  plow  <m  (■>r  off  wheels. 
Kquaily  adapted  to  Western  prairies  and  hard,  sVonj 
ground,  or  hillsides. 

EOONOMfST  PLOW  CO.,  So.^end,  Ind.,  or  Stanton,  Thomson  &  Go.,  Sacramento. 

|^"8s»eclal  prices  and  time  for  trial  i;iven  on  Urst  orders  from  points  where  wo  Lave  no  agenta. 


Our  booic^^ 

'*Fun  on  the  Farm,"  sent 
Free  to  all  who  mention  this  paper. 


SHOULD 


N8URE! 


AND 

Farmers  Shonid 
KNOW 

T^AT 

[n  tbe  dry  climate  of  Call- 
io'  nia  there  is  ^reat  danger 
from  Fi  e:  that  the  loss  of 
barn  and  contents,  or 
•Jwtlling  and  contents,  wlth- 
oai,  lusuranne,  often  seri- 
ously embarasses  you. 

I.VSUKE  IN  THE 
OL.O 

PHINIX  cf 

BROOKLYN. 


JOSHUA  HENDY  MACHINE  WORKS 


Proprietors  of  the  City  Iron  Works. 

PRINCIPAL  OPPIOB,  NO.  61    PREMONT  ST„ 
Works,  Cor.  Bay,  Kearny  and  Francisco  Sts., 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CALIFORNIA. 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in 

Boilers,  Engioes,  Painps  and  Hacblnerj 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

WATER  PIPE  FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

Lap-Welded  Wroaght-Iron  Tablng  Coupled  witk 
Patent  L.esd-l.lned  Ooapllngg. 

FOR  IRRIGATING,  FARM.  DAIRY  AND  OTHER  PURPOSES 


8BND   FOR   CATALOGUE   AND  PRICE  LIST  OP 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,    -      -      FRESNO.  OAU 
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Store  Your  Grain  Where  Your  Best  Interests  Will  Always 

Be  Consulted. 


GRANGER 


CAPACITY  OP  WAREHOUSE, 


EHOUSE, 


50,000  TONS. 


Grain  Received  on  Storage,  for  Shipment  and  for  Sale  on  Consignnnent. 


We  Solicit  Your  STORAGE  for  the  COMING  SEASON,  Being  Confident  that 

the  Result  will  be  More  Than  Satisfactory. 

For  Particulars  and  Rates,  address  all  communications  to  our  San?  Francisco  office  and  they  will  be  promptly  attended  to.  Parties 

desiring  Storage  will  please  apply  early. 

GRANGERS'    BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION, 


THE  ECONOMY  HORSE-POWER 

 WITH  

Flj-Wheel  Walking  Beam  for  Paraplng  L.arge  QaanMties  of  Water 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 


F.  W.  KROGH  &  CO.,  51  Beale  Street,  S.  F. 


THE  JONES  5-TON  WAGON  SCALE 

Frlce  $6«,  nellvered  Anywh«r«  In  tlie 
tr  III  ted  States. 

Theae  Scales  have  STEEf.,  BEARINGS,  Not  Wood— 

UEAR  IHIS  IN  MIND. 
From  26  to  60  per  cent  cheapar  than  anv  other 
Soalea  of  like  quality.    All  siz'  h  and  kinds 
of  Hcaleu  always  In  stock. 

Trnmni. Hooker  &  Co..  San  Francisco. 


DEWEY  &  OO.  {''»°«i'^v^«o^«f,«Jro^£  ^  J  PATENT  AGENTS. 


Tie  Stocltoi  lieferiiii  Gsi  Flow 

Is  the  BEST  In  the  Bf  arket  for  all  allaTial  soils  and  Is  also  the  Cheapest. 
A  T.T.  iSXZESfil. 

We  make  Iron  Frame  Oanps,  Single  Plows,  Superior  Channel  Iron  and  Wood  Frame  Harrows,  Disc  Harrowd, 
Warehouse  Trucks,  Wheelbarrows,  etc.,  etc. 

Our  various  shops  are  wpII  equipped  and  we  do  all  kinds  of  jobbing  in  Planing  and  Woodworking,  Blacksmith- 
ing,  Foumlry  and  Machme  Work. 

A  le  diui;  Ittm  of  our  numerous  manufactures  io  the  Celebrated  HTvester,  the  "  H  *RVE8T  PRINCE  " 
Thoroughly  toted  this  season  and  provoe  without  a  peer  in  its  line.  1  wo  first  prizes  at  the  fairs  of  1^92  (wbarever 
exulblted).    We  also  make  the  >tockton  Chief  Healer,  which  is  not  surpassed  by  any. 

MATTESON  &  WILLIAMSON  MFG.  CO., 

370  MAIN   STBBEr.  STOCKTON. 


OF'Il-A.KrOI®    SMITH    €*3  OO., 

HANtTFACTITRBItS  OF 


Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes^ 

NO.   130  BBALB5  8TRBRT,  SAN  iPRANOISOO,  OAL. 
Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  whore  required    All  kinds  of  Tools  supplied  lor 
making  Pipe      Kitlirates  given  whon  requlreil.     Are  prepared  f  r  coating  all 
sizes  of  Pipes  with  a  composition  of  Goal  Tar  and  Agphaltum. 


October  8,  1892. 
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^eeds,  Wapl3,  ttc. 


SANTA  ROSA  NURSERIES. 

(Successor  to  Lutukr  Burbank.) 

PEARS,  APPLES,  WALNUTS  AND 
SHADE  TREES  in  Surplus. 

A  BIQ  STOCK  OF  FINE 

Prunes,  Cherries,  Olives, 

&  EVERYTHING  IN  NURSERY  LINE. 

3V"o  Buss. 

No  XxrX-lSAtlOXl.. 

jyjo  s-uLl3stl-t-u.tlxi.s. 

Now  price  1  st  free  on  application. 


OROVILLE  NURSERIES, 

W.  W.  WILL,  PropriHor 

OROVILLE,   •   -   -  BOTTE  CO.,  CAL. 


Trees  at  Wholesale  and  Retail. 

I  have  to  offer  the  coming  plantiag  season 
the  following  otock: 

PEACHES.  BARTLETT  PEARS,  ALMONDS, 

FRENCH  AND  OTHER  PRUNES, 
APRICOTS,  ORANGES,  LEMONS,  OLIVES, 
SHADE  &  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  Etc. 

Uy  trees  are  warranted  Free  from  Insect  Pests  of  any 
kind,  and  are  raised  on  well-lrained  foothill  soil  by 
mykelf.    Coires'Ondence  so' cUei. 


SuBaiaVallsfliirser;. 

A  FoDe  Assortment  of  Deciduous  Fruit 
and  Nut  Trees,  1 -year-old,  grown  on  New 
Land  Without  Irrigation   Large  Stock  of 

ALMONDS,  JUNE  BUDDED. 

We  can  euarantee  every  tree  we  have  grown  true  to 
label  an1  free  from  pest, 

We  desire  an  order  from  every  fruit  section  of  the 
State  and  solicit  a  liberal  correspondence. 

BALDWIN  &  STONE, 

Danville,  Contra  Oosta  County,     -  Cal. 


The  Earliest  Yellow  Freestone  Known. 

CURL  LEAF  PROOF. 

TWO  WEEKS  EARLIER  THAN  POSTER 
OR  EARLY  CRAWFORD. 

The  Best  Peach  Know  a  for  Early  Ship- 
ment East. 

Reasonable  prices  to  dealers  and  canvassers.  For 
particulars  apply  to 

W.  W.  SMITH,  TaoTille, 
A.  T.  FOSTEB,  Dixon, 
Or.  I.  H.  THOMAS  &  SON,  VUalla. 

NAP&  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

ESTABLISHED  1878. 
 AN  EXCEPIIONALLY  FINE  

GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK 

—FOB  

SEASON  1892-3. 

Warranted  free  from  all  disease,  true  to  name,  and 
borne  grown. 

Nurseries  at  Napa,  near  R.  R.  Depot  Residence  of 
proprietor  at  Sausal  Fruit  Farm,  4i  miles  north  of  Napa. 

 ADDRESS  

LEONARD  COATES,   Napa,  Cal. 


HEADQUARTERS 

— i'OK  TUE  — 

LINCOLN 

CORELESS 

PEAR. 

THE  LATEST 

and  BEST. 


FRUITS. 

401  VARIETIESof 

IIHST  SOIITS  of  Apple, 
I*<-ach, Cherry,  I'ear,  J  *luni. 
Quince,  Strawberry,  Hasp- 
berry,  Blackberry,  (irape. 
Currant,  Gooseberry,  etc. 
Also  Chestnuts,  Walnuts, 
Trifoliate  Orange,  Kleas;- 
nus  I>on<;lpfc8  and  other 
NOVELTIES. 

BERRIES. 


Bend  for  Catalogue. 
4.8.COLLINS&SON,  MOORESTOWN,  N.J. 


HEADQUARTEBS 

For  lUre  new  Tropical  fruit 
and  ornamental  plants  and 
trees.  Palmu,  Ferns,  Orange 
Trees,  Pineapples,  Bamboos, 
Aquatics,  Etc. 

PUnta  sa'ely  shipped  every- 
where. Bend  stamp  for  new 
and  full  c.talngue  wbioh  tells 
all  alioiit  this  snhj'ict. 

BKAHONKK  BROS 
Oneco,  Fla. 


100,000  EXTRA  FINE 

BARTLETT  PEAR  TREES. 

Apple,  Paar,  PI  am.  Oherrv,  Peach,  Apricot. 
Nectarine,  Quince,  Qrape  Vines 
and  Small  Fruits. 

600,000  FRIJIT  TREES! 

Orange,  Lemon,  Lime,  Olive,  Japan  Peretm- 
mun,  and  ail  kinds  of  Nut- Bearing 
Trees  Sbade  and  Oroamental 
Trees,    Shrubs  Etc 

IMPORTED  FRUIT  TREE  SEEDLINGS 

Ask  f  )r  Prices. 

James  T.  Bogue,  Marysvllle.  Cal 


OLIVE  TREES. 


ALL  KINDS  OF 


Nursery  Stock. 


Send  and  get  book  on  Olive  Culture. 


HOWLAND  BROS., 

Pomona,  Oal. 


McKEVlTT'S  EARLY. 


The  New  Yellow  Freestone  Peach. 


FIRST  AND  BEST  OF  EARLY  YELLOW  PEACHES. 


RIPBNS  IMMEDIATELY  AFTER  THE  ALEXANDER  (White  Cling),  which  la  the  earliest 
peach  in  market. 

Fruit  is  rou  d,  of  m  diuTi  s'z?,  VERT  HIGHLY  COLORED,  flesh  firm  and  sweet. 

THIS  PICACH  HAS  B KEN  SUCCESSFULLY  SHIPPED  EAST  FOR  FIVE  YEARS  and 
Is  no  new.  aatried  variety. 

Tree  healthy,  st  on^r  grower,  and  heavy  bsarer,  never  having  mis»ed  a  crop 

A  limited  number  of  yearling  trees  for  sale  this  seasoj.   Apply  early  b3fore  stock  Is  exhausted. 

GIANT  OAK   FRUIT  CO., 

VAOAVILLE,  OAL. 

Tulire  County  customers  can  obtiln  stock  from  above  Company  at  Farmeraville,  Tulare  Co. 


O.  p.  LOOP  &  SON.  Pomona  Oal. 

VARIETIES  FOR  OIL— Razza,  Grossaia,  Roseallna,  Bellmonte,  Ollvastra,  Leccino, 
Plengente,  Morinello,  Uvaria,  Corregiola,  Infrantola,  £tubra,  Atrovlalacea,  True 
Plcholine 

VARISTIES  FOR  PICKLTNO— ^egralls,  Grossaia,  Hlspania,  Santa  Gatarina,  St. 
AgOBtlno,  Ascolana  (White  Olive  of  Ascoli). 

PRICE,  50  Gts.  Each,  $40  per  100,  $350  par  $1000;  Ascolana,  $1  each. 

Terms  of  sale.  Cash  on  d  ilivery  at  the  railroad  statioT.  Ti  tie  tor  transplanting,  January  and  February.  Trees 
offered  for  sale  are  two  vears  old,  propagated  from  imported  stocks. 


STOCKTON  NURSERIES, 


ESTABLISHED  1853. 


FRUIT  TREES.    FRUIT  TREES. 


Also  Fine  Stock  of  Shade  and  Omameatal  Trees,  Shrubs,  Palms,  Roses  and  Carnations. 

PLANTS   IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

E.  C.  CLOWES,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


ALlVrOMD  TREES. 

California  Papar-Shell,  Nonpareil,  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and 

I.  X.  L. 

A  pamphlet  on  A'monds  mailed  free  of  charge  on  aipIicaMon.     A  large  supply  of  the  GOLDEN  PEACH  and 
FRENCH  PRDNE.    All  kinds  of  leading  fruit  trees  for  sale.     No  charges  made  for  baling  trees.  Address 

Davisville  Nurseries,  ....  Davisville,  Oal. 


THE 


RAISIN  INDUSTRY. 

&  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  RAISIN  GRAPES. 

THEIR  HISTORY,  CULTURE  AND  CURING. 


By  GUSTAV  EISEN. 


This  Is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry  In  California.  It  hae  been 
approved  by  Prof  Hllgard,  Prof.  WIckaon,  Mr.  Ohas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a  multitude  of 
Practical  Ratal n  Growers 

Sold  only  by  the  DEWE3Y  PUBLISHING  CO.  or  Its  Agents  at  Ihe  uDlform  price  of 
$3-00,  postage  prepaid.  Orders  should  be  addressed: 

THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

220  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


OAK  LAWN 

NURSERY. 

FIRST-CLASS  FRUIT  TREES. 

Orowers  and  Dealers  in 

GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK. 

NO  INSECT  PEST^  OR  IRRIGATION. 

Please  Send  for  Catal  gue. 

HULBERT     BROS.,  Proprietors, 

81  I  Third  St.   Kinta  Kog- 


BLOO.niNOTON  (PITfKNIX)  NURSERY. 

600  ACRES.  (3  GREENHOUSES. 

TT  R  F  F5%  Catalogae 
'    I     I   mkB^Hl^^     nailed  Free. 

IndPLANTS 

We  offer  a  large  and  fine  stock  of  every  description  of 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Vines, 

Small  Fruits,  Hedge  Plants, 
Fruit  Tree  Seedlings  and 
Forest  Tree  Seedlings^ 
^  Established  1852. 

^  Phinix  Nursery  Comprny, 

■occtMOn  toBlD.NEY  TITTLIC  *  CO.,  BL0OII>UT05,  ILI* 


MYROBOLAN  SEED. 

FRESH  SE«:D  ready  IN  OCTOBER 

PB^R    AND    APPLE  SEEDS 

FOR  EARLY  FALL  PLANTING. 

Headquarters  for  all  Sorts  of 

FRUIT  SEEDS  AND  STOCKS 

FULL  PRICE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION. 

MEEHAN  &  SONS,  Germantown,  Phila. 


BLUB  GUMS, 

MONTEREY  CYPRESS, 

For  s~le  in  lots  to  suit.  Write  for  prices  delivered  on 
wha'-f  In  San  Francisco.  For  lar^e  orders  we  have  special 
inducements.  Address 

W.  A.  T.  STRATTON,  Petalnma,  Csl. 


SECOND  EDITION. 


REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 


iALIFORNIA  IRUITS 


HOt/i/  TO  GROW  THEM. 

A  MANUAL  OF  METHODS  WHICH  HAVE  YIELDED 
GREATEST  SUCCESS;  WITH  LISTS  OF  VARIETIES 
BEST   ADAPTED   TO   THE  DIFFERENT 
DISTRICTS  OF  THE  STATE. 

PRACTICAL,  EXPLICIT,  COMPREHENSIVE. 

Bmbodfing  the  Experience  and  Methods  of  Hundreds 
of  Succeaeful  Growers,  and  Constituting  a  Trust- 
worthy Guide  by  which  the  Inexperienced 
may  Successfolly  Produce  the  Fruits 
for  w^ich  Calif ornla is  Famous. 

BY  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M. 

Assoc.  Prof.  Agriculture,  Horticulture  and  Entomolo)^, 
University  of  Calllomia;  Horticultural  Editor  Pacitk 
Rural  Prbsb,  San  Francisco;  Secretary  California 
State  Horticultural  Society;  President  Cali- 
fornia State  Floral  Society;  President 
San  Francisco  MicroscopioJ  Society. 

Large  Octayo-599  Pages,  Fnliy  ninstratet 

PRICE  $3,  POSTPAID. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

PUBLISHBBS  PaOUIO  RuKAL  PbKSS, 
iSO  Market  Street,  Elevator  12  Front  Street. 

«AN  FRANCTHOO.  OAL. 


RECULATE  THE 

STOMACH,  LIVER  AND  BOWELS, 

isn 

PURIFY  THE  BLOOD. 

A  RELIABLE  REMEDY  FOR 

Indl^Btion.  Biliou«neK».  Hea'lache,  Constl- 
pal  Ion,  Uynpepsla.  Chronic  Liver  Troubles, 
I>lzxines»,  Bad  Complcilon.  Kysentery, 
Offensive  Breath,  and  all  disorders  of  the 
81amacb.  Liver  and  Bowel».  .  , 

Ripans  Tabules  contain  nothinp  injurious  to 
the  most  delicate  constitution.  Pleasant  to  t&ke, 
safe,  eflectuaL   Give  immediate  relief. 

Sold  by  druggists.  A  trial  bottle  sent  by  mail 
on  receipt  of  Id  cents.  Address 

THE  RIPANS  CHEMICAL  CO.  ' 
18  SPRUCE  STREET.  KEW  TORE  CITT. 


ALMOND  BULLEKS  FOR  SALE 

IBTIMOTON,  ALAMEDA  COUNTY,  OAX« 
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Bathing,  and  Why  We  Should  Bathe. 

Among  all  the  appliances  for  health  and 
comfort  to  mankind,  we  may  safely  say  there 
is  nothing  so  well  known,  so  useful,  and 
withal  so  comforting,  and  yet  so  little  prac- 
ticed, so  carelessly  and  thoughtlessly  neg 
lecled,  as  j  udicious  bathing.  The  skin  of 
the  human  body,  from  head  to  foot,  is  a  net- 
work of  pores,  which  ought  always  to  be 
kept  free  and  clear  of  obstiuctions.  These 
pores  are  the  openings  into  minute  tubes  or 
channels,  which  lead  through  unseen  mean- 
derings  into  the  sanctum  of  life  within. 

To  those  blessed  with  good  health,  a  bath, 
as  a  commonsense  appliance,  gives  thrift 
and  growth  to  healthy  functions,  a  bright- 
ness and  delightful  serenity,  a  clearness  of 
mind  and  buoyancy  of  spirit.  It  is  certainly 
a  blessing  to  both  mind  and  body.  For  the 
mental  worker,  it  is  a  nerve  tonic.  A  thor- 
ough immersion  in  water  of  proper  tempera- 
ture will  calm  and  give  strength  and  tone  to 
his  whole  system.  The  indoor  laborer  who 
gets  but  a  scanty  f  upply  of  fresh  air,  needs  a 
bath  to  obtain  those  invigorating  elements 
so  common  in  the  open  air. 

The  outdoor  laborer — especially  the 
farmer — who  works  with  heroic  energy  all 
day  long,  unavoidably  gathers  on  the  entire 
surface  of  his  body  a  complete  prison  wall 
of  duit  and  thickening,  gummy  perspiration, 
and  when  his  day's  woik  is  done,  he  needs 
then,  more  than  any  other  thing,  not  only  a 
wash,  but  a  good,  luscious  "  full  bath,"  to 
fit  him  for  a  clean  bed  and  a  refreshing 
sleep. 

The  g'utinous  mass  of  perspiration,  dust 
and  filth,  which  gathers  on  the  surface  of  the 
body,  naturally  covers  and  clogs  the  pores 
and  often  enters  them  and  poisons  the  sys- 
tem. To  remo. a  that  filth,  frequent  ablu- 
tions and  occasional  immersion  in  water  are 
exceedingly  desirable,  and  usually  indispen- 
sable to  health  and  comfort;  consequently, 
every  family  should  have  a  convenient  bath, 
and  a  full  bath,  too,  of  some  kind,  not  only 
for  general  neatness  of  person  so  desirable 
to  every  individual  of  taste  and  culture,  but 
as  a  means  of  preserving  health,  and  in 
many  cases,  especially  under  the  advice  of  a 
good  physician,  as  the  safest,  pleasantest  and 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  efficient  means 
of  combating  disease.  Directed  by  good 
judgment  and  wise  counsel,  a  bath  is  a  valu- 
able auxiliary  to  other  remedies,  and  it  can 
be  used  when  internal  remedies  cannot.  In 
the  long  catalogue  of  diseases  to  which  flesh 
is  heir,  scarcely  one  can  be  named  in  the 
treatment  of  which  a  bath  is  useless.  In  an 
emergency,  which  often  happens  when  least 
expected,  as  in  cholera,  chol  jra  infantum 
cholera  morbus,  rramps,  fits,  etc.,  a  pliable, 
portable  bath,  which  requires  but  little  water, 
ready  just  at  the  right  time,  may  save  some 
precious  life. 

Finally,  every  one  needs  a  bath  at  times, 
and  every  human  habitation  should  contain 
something  that  will  serve  to  secure  a  com- 
plete immersion  in  water,  and  since  con- 
venient and  efficient  portable  baths  at  com- 
paratively low  figures  are  now  extensively 
advertised  for  sale,  there  is  little  excuse  for 
any  one  to  be  without  this  priceless  benefit, 
Manufa.ctur^r  pin4  6t)<Ideri 


Semoval  Notice, 

The  Howe  Scale  Co.  under  the  local  management 
of  Mr,  E.  D.  Page  has  moved  its  large  stock  of 
scales,  Brain  and  store  trucks,  ccffee  mills  and 
grocers'  fixtures  of  all  kinds,  from  number  411  Mar- 
ket St.  to  the  more  commodious  quarters  at  num- 
bers 3  and  s  Front  St.  At  the  new  place,  Mr. 
Page  occupies  three  large  floors,  the  cffices  and  dis- 
play stock  tteing  on  the  first  fioor,  a  heavy  reserve 
stock  filling  the  second  .while  a  shop  well-equipped 
with  power  and  machinery  for  the  repair  of  scales, 
trucks,  etc.,  occupies  the  third  floor.  The  company 
is  also  prepared  to  duplicate  broken  or  worn  parts 
of  scales  at  very  short  notice.  This  house  is  too 
well  known  to  more  than  mention  the  fact  that  it 
deserves  all  the  confidence  and  patronage  it  has  en- 
joyed in  the  past 

OliTd  Calfnre. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  growth  and  possible 
profits  of  an  olive  orchard,  will  get  much  informa- 
tion by  sending  for  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject  issued 
by  Mr.  John  S.  Calkirs,  Pomona,  Los  Angeles  Co., 
Cal.,  and  mailed  free  upon  request. 


Uoltarian  Literature 

Bent  free  by  the  CHAmnifa  Aitzili^t  of  (he  FIrat  Unl(«« 
rtan  Omrcb,  cor.  Qekry  and  Kranklln  Sts  ,  San  Frao* 
oiaco.   Addreta  Ifn.  B.  F.  OiJdlnirs,  aa  above. 


IMPORTANT  TO  FARMERS. 

We  have  a  large  «Dm  of  money  to  lr>an  at  a  low  rate 
of  interest  on  mortKaire  on  ranchea.  Write  to  ua  for  full 
partlculan.  HOWE,  BAKDUANN  *  CO.,  SOS  Calirornla 
St.,  San  Franciaco.    Rooma  6  and  7. 

$500,000 

To  LOA»  ■■  ABT  AMOUn  AT  TH»  T»«T  boWBMT  MAEKn 
rate  of  Intereat  00  approved  aeourity  In  FarmloK  Land) 
A.  BCUULLKR,  Boom  8,  420  Callforola  Htre«t,  Ban 
rranclaoo. 


Mechanical  Pkopertie.s  ok  Soils  — 
The  property  of  absorbing  and  retaining 
moisture  is  important.  Clay  loams  and 
peaty  soils  absorb  the  largest  quarti  y  of 
moisture  and  retain  it  best,  especially  thost 
peaty  soils  which  have  a  large  excess  oi 
organic  matter  in  them.  Pure  clay  soils  are 
generally  too  compact,  while  sandy  soils  arr 
too  loose  either  to  absorb  or  retain  moisture 
On  level  clay  soil  the  water  will  stand  and 
become  stagnant.  This  is  the  case  alsd 
with  sandy  or  peaty  soils  with  a  clay  subsoil 
Under  thefe  circumstances  draining  is. 
necessary.  The  air  should  be  allowed  V 
circulate  freely  through  the  soil.  It  carrier 
the  elements  of  plant  food  contained  in  it  t( 
the  roots.  Carbonic  acid  gas  and  ammonia 
are  both  furnished  in  this  way  to  a  consider- 
able extent.  It  promotes  the  decay  of  vege 
table  matter  present,  and  thus  again  pro 
vides  food  for  plants.  The  proper  chemica' 
changes  in  the  mineral  elements  of  the  soil 
are  promoted  by  the  carbonic  acid  and  the 
oxygen  of  the  air.  How  necessary,  then, 
that  the  soil  should  be  well  plowed  and  web 
pulverized. — Florida  Farmer. 


THINGS  WORTH  KNOWING 


-THE- 


Pacifi:  [joasl  Qome  ^upply  J^ssociatioa 
Ships  All  Goods  Direct. 


Tli3y  Bay  in  Large  Qaantities  for  Casl. 


Tli-y  Sell  for  Casl  at  me  Lowest  Bedrock  Rates 


Tie  Asscciatlon  Has  saved  Money  for 

Thousands  of  Peome  oi  tlie  Pacific  Coast, 


They  Can  Save  Yon  Imj. 


It  Will  Pay  Yon  to  Pnrclase  Throng  li  Them. 


Any  of  Yonr  Wants  May  he  FiiPDlied  hy  Writ- 
ing to  the 

Pacific  Coast  Bonie  Supply  Ass'n. 

Mention  this  paper.      132  MARKET  ST.,  S.  F. 


PARTICULftR  NOTICE  I 

REAL  BARGAINS  l!4  PROPERTY. 

Sii, 500 -Choice  20  acre  Fruit  Tract  near  Haf wards;  10 
teres  btaring  trees. 

$7,000 -Entire  Block  (6  acres)  Pa'o  Alto  Tract,  near 
Stanford  University. 

SiC.SOO  -  Eiglity  (80)  acres,  Los  Gatos,  partly  improved; 
offer  wanted. 

918.000  -Twenty-flve  (25)  acres  Belmont,  San  Mateo  Co., 
12  acres  in  fruit. 

f^^00  Choice  Lots  (5"x300),  Town  of  Belmont. 

81,700  Cbo  ce  Lot  (40x130),  N.  W.  Cor.  19tb  Ave.  and 
E.  17th  Ht ,  Oakland. 

82,900-Four  Lots  in  City  of  Fresno;  exceptionally  well 
loca*ed  and  cheap 

812.000— A  very  desirable  Residence  and  Lot  (110x150), 
19th  Ave.  and  E.  17tb  St.,  Oakland. 

These  properties  are  offered  on  the  most  favorable  terms, 
and  they  are  to  be  sold.   Apply  at  once. 

JOHN  F.  BTXBEi:, 
Ho.  42  9I»rbet  Street,  Saa  FranelBco. 


Gas  Machine. 


The  new  Improved  AUTOMATIC  GAS  MACHINES 
stand  unequale  1  on  the  whole  Pacific  Coast  for  lighting 
country  hom>>e,  su' urban  residences,  hotels,  etc.  The 
light  produc  d  by  these  machines  Is  Bright,  Clean  a' d 
S.eady,  but  soft  and  Slothing  to  the  eye.  KmittlDg: 
No  Smoke  and  being  unlfoini,  It  has  no  equal  for 
reading  by.  The  cost  la  mora  than  One-Half  Less  than 
coal  gas  any  wht  re,  It  being  but  $1  per  1000  cabiu 
f«et  These  Machines  are  sold  at  redaced  rates 
bnt  ererj  one  !■  gnaranteed  to  give  entir«t 
•atlRfactloo.  Befi  rj  punhaslng  elsewhere,  oall  and 
examine  them  or  send  for  illustrated  catalogue  at  Nos. 
48-46  Stevenson  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

JACOB  SCHREIBER,  Manag  r. 


LARGEST  STOCK  OP 

SADDLERY  AND  HARNESS 

On  tlie  Taclflo  Coast— AT  LOWEST  PRICKS. 

C.  L  HASKELL,  10  Bush  St., 

8AN  VRANOISGO. 


The  OLASaO  LACK  THREAD  CO.,  Olftsgo,  Conn. 

will  fliatrlbuto  In  premiums  Two  Thousand  I>ol-|U|g^m,  |(,^_ 
lars,  Gold  <:oin,  for  the  best  specimens  ofKi  s,,__,.  s„k,l 
fancy  work,  to  be  made  only  from  theH^'^P'" 

GLASGOTWILLED  LACETHREAD.|  we 

Open  to  all  residents  of  the  UnUai  iittdf.sj^  I'liread. 
.Kgg^H^^-^I^gg^I^IX-ggiia  600  Yard.. 


oo 


$2000 

con?  in  Premiums. 

Ask  yonr  <!Pu.lrT  for  circulars  giving  full  H  for 
jiiformation.    If  not  to  be  had  of  him.Kg  lUa.trutca 
r    write  US.    DO  NOT  DELAY.  H  Crochet 

Thoroughly  satisfactory  proofs  of  our  rclia-M  . 

bility  furnished.  p  «ooii.,| 

LAGETHREAD  CO.,  Glasgo,  ConD. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


D.  M.  OSBORNE  &  CO.,  AUBURN,  N.  Y.,  AND  S^N  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


AHE 


The  Best  Implements  for  the  Farmer  to  Buy. 

Our  line  is  complete  and  consists  of  FLBXIBLG:  DISK  Q  ARROWS,  R.'GID  DISK  H  •  RROW8, 
8KT  I.KV1<:R  .SFKINO  TUOTH  H  •  UROW^,  SKt  LKVKR  SFiKK  TOOTH  HAtlROWH. 
.4^RCHEU  liRAlHB  .'•PRINO  TOOTH  HARROWS. 

These  tools  are  of  the  LATEST  INVENTION  and  are  far  thead  of  any  Harrows  previously  sold  on  the  OoMt. 

Our  Disk  Harrows  are  made  nith  BALL  BEARINGS,  thus  insuring  light  draft. 

The  g«ngi  of  our  FLEXIBLE  Disk  Harrows  are  independent  of  each  other  and  can  be  raised  to  a  height  of 
TEN  IN<  UES  without  cht.nging  tl.e  position  of  tLe  other  gang  or  moving  the  driver  in  the  eeat,  a  gnat  featar* 
on  uceven  and  rolling  ground. 

We  claim  this  to  be  THE  ONLY  PERFECTLY  FLFXIBLE  DISK  HARROW  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Write  us  for  further  particulars.   Catalogue;  and  Price  List  mailed  upon  application  to  this  office. 

0.  M  OSBORNE  &  CO.,  Bluxome  St ,  San  Francisco. 


THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY, 

 PATENT  OWNERS  OF   

NOBEL'S  DYNAMITE,  NOBELS  EXPLOSIVE  GELATINE,  NOBEL  S 
GELATINE-DYNAMITE,  AND  THE  JUDSON  IMPROVED  POWDER. 

Beat  aBd  Stroareat  ExploalTea  !■  tbe  World. 

OTTJIDSOlsr  IPOWIDER. 

The  only  Reliable  and  Efficient  Powder  for  Stanif*  and  Banh  Blaatlnv.  Railroad  Contractors  and  Fann«r 
use  no  other.  Aa  othera  imiTATX:  onr  CHani  Powder,  ao  do  tbey  Jadaon,  by  maanfoetiirUMr 
an  Inferior  artlele. 

The  Giant  Powder  Co.  having  built  Black  Powder  Works,  with  all  the  latest  Improvements,  at  OUpper  Oi^i,  Flaoer 
County,  known  as  THE  CUPPEB  BIII<1.S,  offer  this  powder  and  guarantee  it  the  best. 

CAPS  aad  FVSE  at  I.oweat  Batea. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY,  30  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


The  GOLDEN  STATE  LATEST  IMPROVED  WINE  &  CIDER  PRESS. 


This  is  a  Compound  Screw 
and  Lever  PreSP,  is  very  power- 
ful, strong  and  durable,  and  does 
not  easily  get  oat  ot  crder.  It 
is  easily  worked  by  one  man, 
who  stands  in  one   place  and 
moves  the  lover  up  and 
down,  the  same  as  a  pump- 
handle.  This  manner 
of  operation  la  much 
easier  than  the  old 
way  where  the  oper- 
ator is  compelled  to 
v.  alk  ba  k  and  (oith. 


Send  for  CIrcu'ars. 


F.  W.  KROGH  &  CO.,  51  Beale  Si,  S.  F. 


SZWSTT   XITGR^VZXTG  COMFAlT'Sr, 

Engravings  made  from  photographs,  drawings  and  original  designs,  for  newspaper,  book,  card  and  Job  prtntlnf 
Engraved  prints  enlarged  or  reduced,  cheaply  and  quickly.  Also  copies  of  manuscript,  legal  documents,  wills, 
contracts,  signatures,  portraits,  buildings,  machinery  and  printed  documents  reproduced  with  accuracy.  Pboto- 

!;raphs,  stereoscopic  views,  eto.,  duplicated,  enlarged  or  reduced.  Slides  for  magic  lanterns  made  from  photograph! 
ithographs,  and  steel  or  wood  ongravings,  etc  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Agents  wanted  in  all  dties  and  la  afl. 
towni.   Address,  for  further  Information.  DiwiT  KnoEAViaa  Co.,  330  Ifarket  St.,  Sao  Frandaca 
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Breeders'  Directory 


Itx  lines  or  leea  in  tbU  directory  at  60op-<r  line  per  motith. 


NORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


T.  H.  BURKE,  028  Market  St.,  8.  f.;  Resristered 
HolsCeins;  winners  of  more  first  prizes,  sweepstakes 
and  special  premlnms  than  any  nerd  on  the  Coast 
Pure  retristered  Berkshlie  Piga.    All  strains. 


JBB8BYS— Tb«  best  A  J.  C.  C.  Reicls^'-red  Herd  is 
owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S  F.    Animals  for  sale. 

P.  PETERSEN, Sites,  ColusaCo.,  Importer  Jt  Breeder 
vt  registered  Shorthorn  Cattle.    Toung  buPs  for  sale 

JOHN  LiYNOH,  Petaluma,  breeder  of  thoroughbred 
Shorthorns.    YouDg  stock  for  sale, 

WILD  PLiOWER  STOCK  FARM,  Fresno  Co. 
A.  Hellbron  &  Bro.,  Props.,  Sm.  Breeders  of  tboroueb- 
bnd  strains  and  Cnilkuhank  Shorthorns;  also  Registered 
Herefords;  a  fine  let  of  young  bulls  in  each  herd  tor  sale. 


OHABLES  E  HUMBERT,  Cloverdale,  Cal.,  Im- 
porter and  Breeder  of  Recorded  Holsteln-Friesian 
Cattle.   Catalogues  on  application. 

M.  D.  HO !- KINS,  Petaluma,  Breeder  of  Shorthorns. 
Dealer  in  fresh  Cows,  Beet  Cattle  and  Sheep. 

PBBOHEBON  HORSES.— Pure  bred  horses  and 
maree,  all  ages,  and  guaranteed  breeders,  for  sale  at 
my  ranch  near  Lakeport,  Lake  Co.,  Cal.  New  oata 
logue  now  ready.    Wm.  B.  Collier. 

J.  H.  WHITB,  LakerlUe,  Sonoma  Oo..  CaL ,  breeder 

of  Registered  Holsteln  Cattle. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sao.  Co. ,  CaL ,  Imp9rtet  and 
Breeder  of  Shorthorn  Cattle  \ni  Poland  China  Hogs. 


PBTBB  8AXE  St  SON,  Lick  Bouse,  San  Francisco, 
Oti  Importers  and  Breeders,  for  past  21  yean,  of 
•very  variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 

WILLIAM  NUjES.Los  Angeles,  CaL  Thoroughbred 
Registered  Holstein  and  Jersey  Cattle.   None  better. 


POULTRY. 


DBBR  MOUNT  POULTRY  YARDS,  St  Helena, 
Cal.  S  C.  White  Leghorns,  W.  Hollaad  Turkeye, 
Tou'ouse  Oeese  and  Pekin  Ducks  and  Guinea  Pigs. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton, 
CaL,  send  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


JOHN  McFARLINQ,  Calistoga,  Cal. ,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Choice  Poultry.  Send  for  Circular.  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  Plga 


B.  Q.  HEAD,  Napa,  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Land 
and  Water  Fowls.   Send  for  New  Catalogue. 


SHEEP  AND  QOATS, 


B.  H.  GBANE,  Petaluma,  Ca<..  breeder  and  Importer. 
South  Down  Sheep;  also  Fez  Hounds  from  Missouri. 

O.  H.  D  WINBLbB,  Breeder  of  Shropshire  &  Rhrop- 
sblre-Herino  cross-bred  ram?,  Fulton,  Sonoma  Co.,Cal. 


F.  BULLARD,  Woodland,  Cal.,  Importer  and  breeder 
of  Spanish  Merino  She<>p.  Premium  Band  of  the  State. 
Choice  Bucks  and  Ewes  for  Sale. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  CaL,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Crossbred 
Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.   Ram«  for  sale. 


SVi/INE. 


J.  P  ASHLEY.  Linden,  <1al.,  breeder  and  importer 
of  Thoroughbred  Swine.  Small  Yorkshire  Victoria, 
Essex  and  Poland-China.     Superior  rtock,  low  prie  s. 

WILLIAM  NILliS,Los  Angeles,  Cal  Thoroughbred 
Poland'Chlna  and  Berkshire  EHtrs.   Circulars  tree 


TYLBR   BEACH,    San   Jose,  Cal., 
Ihorenghbred  Berkshire  and  Bseez  Hog*. 


bleeder  of 


HOLBERT&  CONGER, 

Importers  and  De  lers 
Direct  from  Europe, 

EnfiTllab    Shire  Draft, 

Cleveland  Bny 
and    German  Coach 
Stallions 
189  Eighteenth  ^t., 
Lfas  Angeles,  Oalifornla 
Write  for  Catalogae. 


W.  W.  RUSHMORE, 

OAKLAND,        -  CAL. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 
KBglieb  Sbire,  Clydesdale, 
Percneron   and  Coach 

lioraes. 
Shire  and  Coach  Horses  a 
Specialty. 
LOW  PRICES  b.  EASY  TERMS. 
Correspondence  Solicited. 

Stable,  Broadway  A  SSdSta. 

Oakland,  Cal. 
Address  Box  86. 


Dr.  A.  B.BUZARD, 

VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

MEMBER  OF  TJfE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERIN 
ary  Surgeons,  London,  England.  Late  Veterinary 
Surgeon  in  the  United  States  Army.  Veterinary  Con- 
tribot'>r  to  the  "  Pacifio  Rural  Press."  The  diseases  of 
an  Domestic  Animals  treated  on  Scientific  Principles 
Special  attention  given  toCTironIc  Umeness  and  Surgical 
Operatl<,ns.  406  BRODKRICK  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO, 
i  •""nt'y  promptly  attended  to.  Telephone 


ikWBt  M.  UAVlUi  lUUMAH  ».  UAVKM, 

.  Notary  Publlo 

HAVEN  A  HAVEN. 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELORS  AT  LAW, 

Kn.  nao  nalirnrnla  atroot. 
Tstoi^oae  Bo  ir«« 


—  OF 


Standard-Bred  Trotting 

YOUNGSTERS 


-  AND 


CLEVEUND  BAY  STALLIONS, 

-  FROM  - 

O.kwood  Park  Stock  Farm, 

(Property  of  Juhn  F  Boyd), 

DANVILLE,  CON  TEA  COSTA  CO., 
SALE  WILL  TAKE  PLACE  AT  OAKLAND  TROTTIHG  PARK 

WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  26,1892 

KILLIP  &  CO.,  Auctioneers, 

22  MONTGOMSRY  ST.,  S.  F. 


-THE- 


CATALOGUES  NOW  READY. 


Mann's  Green  Bone  Cutter 

FOR  POULTRY  FOOD. 

Patented  June  Ifi,  1886;  Auj^at  20,  1889.   Canada  Patent,  June  12,  189a 

WB  W \RR ANT  this  machine  to  cut  Dry  or  Green  Bonen,  m^at,  gristle  and 
all,  by  Hand  Power,  without  clog  or  difficulty,  or  MONEY  REFUNDED. 

GRICKN  OUT  BaNB  WILL  DOUBLE!  THE  MUfK.lBR  Or  EOO'^, 
will  make  them  26  prr  cent  more  fertile,  and  increase  the  rigor  o{  the  whole  flock. 
COST  OF  FEEDING  MATERIALLY  LESSENED. 

These  Cutters  are  endorsed  by  all  the  leadine  California  poultrymon.  Send  for  a 
Catalogue  describing  all  sizes  of  Cutters  and  containing  vaulable  information  in  relation 
to  feeding  green  out  bonea 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO., 


Paciflc  Ooaat  Agents. 


PBTAT_.UMA,  CAL. 


BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Prize  Herd  of  Southern  California 

FIVE  FIRST  PREMIUMS  IN  1891. 

PIGS  OP  ALL  AGES  FOR  SALE. 

SESSIONS  &  CO., 
P.  O  Box  086  Loa  Aceelee  0»1 


•Fr<r^T.«'T'-F!TTVr-Tr'TFtXEH5HA]^J' 

Registered  Herd  Book  Stock  nf  the  Aaggie.Netherland,  Nep- 
tune, Clifden,  Artis  and  other  families.    None  better. 

01  the  Cootnassie,  Alphea  and  other  choice  strains. 


Address: 


Poland-Ohina  and  Berkshire  Pigs, 

I»0"CrijTI=l.Y— Nearly  all  Varieties. 

Third  Edition  POTLTKY  &  STOCK  BOOK,  50  cents 
y  mail  postpaid.    Tliirteen  years  experience  on  this  coast 


COOPER'S 


SHEEP  DIP. 


PRICE   $ia   PER  CASE). 


One  Case  Makes  1000  Qalls  Dip 

Wool  CoMissiOD  Merchants,  and  Agents  for  the  Sale  of  all     of  Liye  StocL 

807  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  KBANCIBCO    P  O  BOX  2079. 


LITTLE'S  CHEMICAL  FLUID  NON-POISONOUS 


One  gallon,  mixed  with  60  gallons  of  cold  w.  ter,  will  d  p  thoroughly  180  sheep,  at  a  cost 
of  one  cent  each.  Easily  applied;  a  nouri*er  ul  o/i;  a  certain  cure  forSCAB.  Li - 
tie's  dip  la  put  up  in  rel,  iron  drums  containinu  5  English  or  6J  American  galloap,  and 
is  sold  to  the  trade  by  the  English  gallon  For  th  >  c  jnrenience  o£  our  many  custom- 
tTs  it  is  also  put  up  in  one-gilton  packages,  for  which  we  make  no  extra  charge.  Each 
drum  and  package  bears  the  label  of  'Little's  Dip" 

O-A-TTOINT,  BETiT.  tSa  OO., 

Successors  to  Faleker,  Bell  &  Co.,  Sole  Agents. 
No.  406  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  riAL. 


RKD    BALL,  BRtMD. 


OfDulne  only  with  RED 
BALL  brand. 

Recommended  by  Gold- 
smith, Uarrin,  Gamble, 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  etc., etc. 

It  keeps  Horses  and  Cattle 
healthy.  For  milch  oows; 
it  Increases  and  enriches 
their  milk. 

698   aoward  St.,  Sao 


H.  E.  CARPENTER, 
Veterinary  Surgeon. 

Graduate  <>fOnt>rlo Veterinary  College,  Toronto,  Canada. 
RKSIDElfCE  AND  VETERINARY  INFIRMARY: 

831  Qolden  Qate  Avenue,  San  Francleco. 
Telephone  8000. 
<9-OPKN  DAT  ANI>  NIOHT. 
No  risk  In  throwing  horses  Veterini 


IMHIBLE 

Crrcth-Loader 
£7.50 

WATCHES 


GUNS 


BICYCLES  $15 

All  ltuid«oti<-tt|>er  ibfto  else- 
where.  Bf-rnrp  you  bur, 
ieod  «t«mp  Tor  catalogue  to 

ThfPowellAClementCo. 

100  nalD8t.,ClBelaDatt,0 


APIARI&N  SUPPLIES 

wefa;  iiDleated  f  I  UO  each 
irnote  aeotioiia,  $5.00  per  10 


OoU'en  Ital- 
ian (Juetns. 
Tested,  92.00 
L  HUeii,  $1.90  each    Rout  e  Y 


Porteous  Improved  Scraper 

Patented  A  ril  S.  1883.    r,.tented  April  17, 1888. 


Manofactored  by  G.  LISSEfiDEir. 

The  attention  of  the  public  Is  called  to  this  Scraper 
and  ibe  many  varieties  of  work  of  which  it  is  capable, 
such  be  U^ilroad  Work,  Irrigation  D. tehee,  Levee  Build- 
Int;  Leveling  Land,  Road  Uaking,  etc. 

Thia  implement  will  a'<e  up  'nd  c:irry  its  load  to  any 
desired  distance.  It  will  distribute  the  dirt  evenly  or 
riepo-it  its  load  in  balk  as  d(  sired.  It  will  do  the  work 
o'  Mcrapcr,  Grader,  and  Carrier.  Ihouaarids  of  thesa 
Scra|>er8  are  in  use  In  all  parts  of  the  country. 

1^  This  Scraper  is  all  steel — the  only  one  manufao- 
tured  In  the  State. 

Priue.all  Steel,  four-horse,f  tO  ;  Steel  two-horse,  $31. 
Address  all  orders  to  O.  L,IS8J£ND1£N,  StocktoB, 
C»lir»rnla. 


G0LT8BR0KEN. 

THE  SOUTHEH  FARW, 

One  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  San 
Leandro,  Alameda  County, 

  HAS  

Every  Facility  for  Breaking  Colts  Properly. 

Rates  Very  Reasonable. 
HORSES  BOARDED  AT  ALL  TIMBS. 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

OILBKBT  TOMPKlN.>»  Proprietor, 
O.  Rot  '40   ann  i  .»Rni1fr>.  r<.^\. 


PERCHER0N8 


FOR  SALE. 


Having  decided  to  p'ant  my  place  in  fri.it,  I  off<.ralI 
my  pure  P  rcheroo  stock  (or  sale,  ke.{.ing  only  enoagh 
fcr  working  the  place.    Time  will  be  alloweJ  to  all  re- 
sponsible p'-rchasers  that  they  may  i  eed,  at  7  fe;  cent. 
WSr.  B.  COLLIER, 

Lfk-'port.  Cal. 


JACK  WANTED 


I  wi  I  trade  30  a  res  of  fine  valley  laod  adj  >ini>  g  the 
most  thiilty  orchard  in  He nter.  y  County,  for  a  g'-od 
Jack.    Muft  Ve  large,  clean  limbed  and  guiranteed. 

AddiejB  JOBN  F.  C.4HILt, 
San  Miguel    ?an  Luis  Obispo  Co..  Cal. 


MONEY  Uake  Some  f* 

By  using  the  FaclBc  Incabator 
and  Brooder,  which  will  hatch  any 
kind  of  eggs  better  than  ahen.  Inunt 
versal  use.  Gold  Medal  wherever  ex- 
hibited. TboroDghbred  Poultry 
and  Poultry  ^pollances.  Send 
8  cts.  in  stamps  for  83- page  catalogue, 
with  30  full-sized  colored  cut3 of  thor- 
oughbred fowls,  to  PaoiflcTncaba- 
tor  Co.,  137  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


•  T  U  K 


BALSTED  INC0B4T0R 


COMPANY, 
Myrtle  Mtreek,  »»klSB«I^CjaI. 

Send  Htamn  for  Circular 


NO  HATCHER  MADE 

Can  show  better  results 

Over  60  in  successful  opera- 
tion at  Decatur,  Ills.,  alone. 
The  greatest  hatch  ever  ac- 
complished, 228  chicks  hatch-, 
ed  atone  time,  with  a  21.0 capa-' 
city  Reliable  Incubator. 
Hundreds    o  f  testimonials. 

Inclose  4  cents  in  stamps   

for  new  illustrated  catalogue.  [^"Address  T3M 

Reliable  Incubatob  4  Beoodeb  Co.,  Qui>'CT,  ti.t^ 


D^lll  *rDV  lUI  C  IM  Hens  are  bevinning 
W  W  t  I  f\  ■  iWl  CIV  I  to  stop  laying  and 
consequently  the  price  of  egg5  Is  a  Taucing.  Every  one 
.  bou  d  now  feed  WeUiug^ou'e  Improved  Kgg  Food  regularly 
if  they  desir.  bo  have  eggs  t-i  sell  when  the*  reach  high 
prcea.  Get  it  of  any  MERCHANT  or  of  Pr  prietor, 
B.  F.  WELLINGTON,  4£5  Washiugton  St .  Sao  FraucUco. 


RUPTURE. 


PlLtCS  and  all  Kectal  Die- 
ea^es  rosiTivsLT  curkd,  in 
fiom  30  to  00  da.vs,  wiru- 

OCT  OPBRATl  K  OR  OITKK- 
TrOI  rROU  I'USIKSM.  AISO 
ALL  NERVOUS,  PKIN,  BLOOD,  PttlVAlE  AND 
CHKONIC  DISEASES  OF  BOTH  bEXEiS.  SrRicrrai 
A>D  Ukikakt  raoVBi/ls  CUKKD.  No  >h«rge  unlrsR  cure 
is  effected.  Con»ult;.tion  free.  Cal  or  ad^-ress  (or  pam- 
phlet DRS.  POKTiJlf'  lELD  &  LOdKY,  838  Market  St. 
Sin  Francisco,  C*l. 


MACH'y 

W'nd  and  steam 


All  Kiruia,  Water,  Gas.  Oil, 
Mining.  Ditching,  Pumping, 

:  Heating  Boilera,  Ac, 
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GRANGERS'  BANK 

OF  CALIFORNIA, 
SAN    FRANOISOO,    O  A  L. 

Inoorporated  AprU,  1871. 


Amthorlsad  Capital  $1,000,000 

Capital  paid  up  and  Beierre  Fond  800,000 
DlTldends  paid  to  Stockholder*.. .  780,000 

OFFICKRS. 

A.  D.  LOGAN  ,  Pr»gld6Bt 

I.e.  STEELE  Vlee-Pregident 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIE*  Cashier  and  Hanaget 

FRANK  MoMULLEN  Secrotarj 

0«B«rsil  BsiDklDg.  Depoilts  received,  Gold  and  SilTel 
Bllla  ol  Exohaoge  boaght  and  sold.  Loani  on  wheat  and 
country  produce  a  gpeolalty. 

JanoarT  1.  1^2.  A.  HONTPKLLIBR,  Uanacer. 


CALIFORNIA  STANDARD  FRUIT  DRIER 


I«  one  of  the  most  complete  Inventions  for  drying 
Raisins  and  Prunes  by  steam  in  24  hours— oi  her 
frulfg  less  time.  No  sulphur  or  potash  used.  Ret»ins 
all  syrup,  juice  and  flavor  in  original  purity.  Capacity, 
dries  from  75  lbs  green  fruit  to  20  tons.  Send  for  circu- 
lars. CAUiroBNIA  FRUIT  KVAPOBATIMG 
*  M'F'G  CO.,  347J  8.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Oal. 


AL&IEDA  STEEL  WIND  MILL. 


10, 12  and  14  ft. 

Cheaper  than  any 
First-ClasB  Mill  in 
the  market. 

Erery  On* 
Onarantead. 

No  bearings,  no 
springs,  no  wheels 
to  get  out  of  order. 
The  simplest  mill  in 
the  world. 

Ag«nts  Wanted 

—  ASDKSSa — 


TRUMAK,  HOOKER  k  CO.,  San  Mcisco  or  FresM, 


ECLIPSE 

WIND 

STEEL 


STANDARDS 
HUSTLER! 

MILLS! 
Wind  Mills! 


Towers ! 


We  -want  live  Agents  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
to  -whom  liberal  prices  and  terms  -will  be 
given.   


FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO., 

Chicago, 


mention  this  paper.) 


C.  H.  EVANS  &  CO. 

(aoaossDora  to  THOUSON  li  BTANS), 

!!•  »nd  lis  Beale  Street,  S.  W. 

MACHINE  WORKS. 
Steam  Pumps,  Steam  Engines 

and  all  Unds  oi  HACHINEBT. 


SPRAY  YOUR  TREES! 

WiHewasli  Ym  BarDS  M  Feaces! 
WAINWRIGHT'S  PUMPS 

Uo  KUhar  BaooaMfally. 
Catalogue  and  testimonials  sent  by  mall. 
WM.  WaINWBIOBT, 
VP    ti  HTXHr   Btrewt.  San   l^rnnAlBOO.  0»I. 


Eng 


rilf  inr*  '^''f^'"  l^oo'l  »nil  Molal  Knifrav- 
I  d  VII  Ice  '"■<'  '''>e<>tr"t'n'l»Ka'i<lHt<jrn<>trDlDs 
•  M  w  •  •  IQ  .  promptli  altendwl  to  at  thin  efior 


TWISTED  WIRE 

BOX  STRAP. 


For  Strapping  Ftuit  Boxes  and  all  kinds  of  Merchandise. 

IT. 

WASHBURN  &  MOEN  M'F'G  CO., 

Sole  Agents  for  Pacific  Ooast. 

8  &  10  PINE  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


P-&?B.  DRYING  PAPERS. 

(Patented  Feb.  28,  1888.) 

Spially  Prepared  for  Drying  Grapes  and  Other  Frnits. 

NO  NEEB  OF  EXPENSIVE  WOODEN  TRAYS.  NO  NEED  OF  TURNING 
FRTTIT.    COSTS  MUCH  LESS  THAN  ANT  OTHER  METHOD. 

Pfltiij  in  Rolls  containiDg  1000  spre  feet,  or  in  Reams  of  480  Sheets— 24 1 36 


SAMPLES  AND  CIRCULARS  FREE. 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 

116  BATTERY  ST.,      -      -      SAN  FRANCISCO. 


THE  Most  Efficient  Wood  Preserver. 

APPLIED  WITH  AN  ORDINARY  BRUSH. 

Protects  All  Kinds  of  Timber,  Above  or  Below  Ground  or  Water, 

from  Rot  and  Decay. 


OARBOLINETIM  WOOD  PRESERVING  CO. 

MTJECKE  ft  CO.,  Pacific  Cioast  Agents.  319  California  Street,  San  Francisco.  Cal 


FULDA'S  PATENT  BAND  AND  HOOP  COUPLING. 


FUlCP~3  P/^TENi 


iKSnpillH 


DEC.  2?p  i-890i, 


1 


The  Beat.  Simplest  and  Cheapest  ConpUnK  for  Tanic  Hoops. 

A  sufficient  lap  of  hoop  renders  it  unnecessary  to  rivet  thn  hoop.   It  will  fit  the  circle  of  auy  tank,  regardless  of  dze. 

Made  in  sizes  to  fit  any  width  of  iron 
Prices,  91.00  to  91  .SO  per  Pair.  For  sale  to  the  trade.  Uberal  dlacoant  in  qnantltles. 


30  TO  40  ftPEAR  ST. 

MANTJPACTURKRS  OP 


Head  for  Catalovue. 


MINING 


SAN  FRANCISCO, 

AND  WATER  TANKS. 


Stockton -Fresno  Business  College. 


SI 

o 


'^-tr^. , '  r,  -'-m ■  ^^^-^'/^  -^^^ 


lop.eiRCU. 


CO  % 

?  W 
o  O 

rt-  SO 

o 


THE  LEADING  FEATURE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  IS  ITS  HOME. 

Tnltlon  On*  Tear  (59  Weeks),  $7S. 

Sixteen  Regrulsr  Teaohers  and  Over  Three  Hundred  Student,  attending.  Courgas  Thorough,  Races'  Lowest 
Inrtructlon  the  Best,  and  School  the  Most  Reliable.  Address  W.  O.  BASI8ET. 


O  TO 


When  you  can  learn  It  AT  HOMB  without  a 

Teaober  wllbln  100  hours.  Send  for  particulars. 

H.  K. STARK WHATHKB CO., SSO Saosome 8t.,P.F. 


CQ|iiini33iop  )ilercha[it3. 


DALTON  BROS.. 

Commission  Merchants^ 

 An  DiALn.  IS  

CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON  PRODUCE 

Qreen  and  Dried  Fmita, 
Grain,  Wool,  Hides,  Beans  and  Potatoes. 

Advances  made  on  Oonals&inenta. 

808  ft  310  Davis  St.,        Ban  FranelK  o. 

[P.  O.  Box  1980.1 
/MrOondgnmanto  Bolietted. 


ALLISON,GRAY&00. 

601,  608,  606.  607  &  609  Front  St., 
And  800  Waahlngton  St,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

GREEN  and  DRIED  FRUITS, 

POVi:.TBT,KO»S,OAHB,OBAIN,PBODUOa 
AND  WOOL. 


WETMORE  BROS., 

Ceiniaission  Merchants. 

GREEN   AND  DRIED  FRUIT,  NUTS, 
PRODUCE,  POULTRY,  EGGS,  ETC. 

CONSIQNHENTS  SOLICITED.    PROHPT  RETURNa 
418,  416  A  417  WasblBSton  St., 

(P.  0.  Box  2090.)  SAN  FRANCISCa 


MOORE.  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 


-AND- 


General  Commission  IMerciiantSr 

810  CaUfomla  St.,  8.  F. 
Uembera  ol  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 


IVPersonal  atteptlon  given  to  sales  and  liberal  advances 
made  on  eonslgnments  at  low  rates  of  Interest. 

(ISTABLISHID  1861.  J 

6E0R6E  MORROW  «  CO., 

HAY  and  GRAIN 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

89  Olay  Street  and  28  Commercial  Street. 

Sa*  Francisco,  Cal. 
<»-SHIPPINa  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY.-SJ 


BRAY'S  SONS  &  CO.. 

Successors  to  Brat  Bros.  Established  1855, 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

Uembers  S.  F.  Produce  and  Hay  Exchange. 
OUR  SPBUIALTIES-Gralo,  Beans  &  Haj. 

Consignments  from  farmers  and  othtrs  solicited. 
Highest  market  prices.  Prompt  returns.  Correspond- 
ence invited. 

No.  220  CLAY  ST..  San  Francisco,  Oal. 


EVELETH  ft  NASH, 
COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  Dealers  in  Fruit,  Produce.  Poultry,  Game,  Egg 
Hides,  Pelts,  Tallow,  etc. ,  422  Front  St.,  and  221,  228, 
225  and  227  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


STOCK  S  SCALES 


U.S.  STANDARD.  FULLY  WARRANTED. 


(7*  Delivered  at  TOOT  R&  Statioo  and  ample  tima  tm 
bailding  and  testii«  allowed  before  acceptanoa. 

OSGOOD  &  THOMPSON,  Binghamton.  N.  f 
PORTABLE  PLATFORM  SCALES, 
TRUCKS,  ETC. 

fwenty-flve  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  othai  on  th» 
market.   Send  for  Catalogue. 

C.  H.  LiNDEMANN,  Agent, 

lie  KBABNY  STREET.  SAN  FBANOISOO. 


N.  CLARK  &  SONS. 

17  Spear  street.      -      San  Francfsoo. 

SEWER,  WATER  AND  CHIMNEY  PIPE 
AND  CAPS. 

Send  for  prices  cn  Sewer  t  ipe  for  culverts,  f  r  roadf^ 
and  for  draining  lands. 


"  Greenbank  "  Powdered  Caustla 
Soda  and  insecticide. 

Sole  Agents, 

No.  6  MABKBT  ST.,      -     Ban  FranolMO, 


October  8,  1892. 
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Market  Review. 


San  Fbancisco,  Oct.  5, 1892, 
The  local  money  market  continues  to  tend  toward 
greater  ease,  with  more  funds  oflfering.  The  uueasy 
and  uncertain  feeling  which  has  been  an  important 
factor  In  creating  more  or  less  stringency,  appears  to 
be  giving  way  to  a  feeling  of  confidence  that  the 
worst  has  been  passed.  This  leeling  is  not  confined 
to  this  coast  alone,  ior  it  is  being  lelt  at  the  East  and 
also  abroad;  but  its  f  jU  force  will  hardly  be  ielt  in 
Europe  until  some  positive  action  is  taken  pointing 
toward  restoring  silver  to  the  position  formerly  held 
Our  latest  advices  from  London  indicate  a  growing 
sentiment  for  more  favorable  legislation  toward  the 
metal.  With  higher  prices  for  silver,  the  demand 
markets  of  Europe  will  not  be  flooded  by  the  farm 
product  of  silver-using  countries,  to  the  great  injury 
of  gold-using  countries.  With  higher  prices— which 
would  follow  higher  prices  for  silver— for  farm  prod- 
ucts, business  activity  and  more  prosperous  times  may 
be  assured.  This  position  is  beginning  to  be  accepted 
by  London  Money  and  other  leading  European 
financial  journals. 

The  wheat  markets  of  the  world  have  gained 
several  points  the  past  week,  with  strong  tone  at  the 
close.  The  strength  of  the  markets  is  but  the  natural 
result  of  more  light  being  thrown  on  the  statistical 
position  ol  wheat  the  world  over;  and  with  this 
knowledge  and  a  growing  conviction  that,  for  the 
present  at  least,  the  market  value  of  silver  will  not 
depreciate  further,  speculators  and  large  handlers  of 
the  cereal  are  more  inclined  to  take  hold  of  the  mar- 
ket for  a  bull  campaign.  That  they  are  justified  in 
this  course  must  be  admitted  by  even  pronounced 
bears,  who  give  to  the  .subject  a  few  moments  of  un- 
biased consideration.  The  consumption  of  wheat 
has  increased  from  about  4%  bushels  per  year  per 
capita  to  over  7  bushels  per  capita.  The  increased 
consumption  is  largely  due  to  the  lower  prices 
which  have  ruled  throughout  the  world  for  wheat. 
The  increase  in  production  has  not  kept  pace  with 
the  increased  consumption,  and  consequently  the 
wheat  reserve  in  all  countries  has  steadily  decreased, 
until  to-day  they  are,  when  compared  with  require- 
ments, about  exhausted.  To  be  sure  the  small  re- 
serves have  not  held  the  importance  they  did  over  a 
decade  ago,  owing  to  lime  and  space  being  annihi- 
lated by  steam  and  electricity,  yet  with  consumption 
steadily  gaining  on  the  production,  they  are  begin- 
ning to  be  a  strong  factor,  and  promise  soon  to  again 
hold  the  key  to  the  markets  of  the  world. 

The  latest  reliable  English  review  of  the  general 
situation  of  wheat  gives  the  following  estimated  com- 
parison of  carryover  on  August  1st  in  America,  Can- 
ada, United  States,  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  Hol- 
land, Russian  porta  and  afloat,  122,800,000  bushels  in 
1892,  against  109,700,000  bush  -Is  in  1891.  The  carry- 
over in  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  India,  Switzerland, 
Greece  and  southeastern  Europe  was  from  light  to 
very  Ught  in  1892,  against  an  average  to  heavy  in 
1891.  The  crop  this  year  is  officially  reported  on 
September  Ist  by  the  United  States,  Canada,  India, 
France,  Austria,  Hungary  and  Italy  at  1,366,000,000 
bushels  this  year,  against  an  actual  yield  of  1,468,- 
OOO.OoO  bushels  in  1891.  The  crop  in  1892  of  the  other 
countries  is  unofficially  estimated  at  749,000,000  bush- 
els, against  an  actual  outturn  of  690,000,000  bushels 
In  1891.  The  above  showing,  which  is  the  accepted 
from  the  bear  point  of  view,  must  be  conceded  to  be 
In  favor  of  wheatholders. 

The  local  wheat  market,  the  past  week,  held  firm 
with  buyers  advancing  their  bids.  Farmers  have 
not  been  disposed  to  offer  on  the  market— holding 
for  better  prices — and  consequently  an  advance  was 
paid  in  the  country  on  bids  made  or  quotations  put 
out  in  this  city.  Even  an  advance  of  from  1%  to  2>^ 
cents  per  cental,  bid  in  the  country  over  city  quota- 
tions, failed,  so  we  are  informed,  in  drawing  out 
much  wheat.  It  is  the  prevailing  opinion  that  there 
is  a  large  short  interest  on  the  market  which,  if 
proved  to  be  correct,  will  naturally  result  in  better 
prices  when  those  who  sold  short  try  to  fiU. 

Barley,  the  past  week,  held  strong  for  choice  to 
gilt-edged  bright  grades  for  malting  purposes.  The 
caU  comes  chiefly  for  shipping.  It  now  looks  as  if 
much  better  prices  will  obtain  for  bright  grades  be- 
fore the  season  passes.  Feed  barley  held  fairly 
steady  the  past  week.  Receipts,  although  quite  free, 
were  not  up  to  the  average  of  the  preceding  week's 
in  this  season.  The  consumption  for  feed  continues 
to  be  very  heavy.  The  more  general  introduction  of 
rolling  or  crushing  machinery  for  turning  out  rolled 
barley  cuts  off  quite  a  trade  heretofore  enjoyed  by 
the  larger  cities;  and  while  seemingly  lessening  the 
demand,  in  reality  creates  an  enlarged  feeding  of 
barley. 

Oats  have  exhibited  a  fair  degree  of  strength,  and 
this,  too,  in  the  face  of  free  receipts  from  California 
coast  ports  and  also  from  Oregon  and  Washington. 
The  demand  has  been  fair,  but  the  low  prices  bid 
cause  many  consignees  to  store,  although  sales  have 
been  made  at  concessions  on  asking  prices  far  con- 
signments so  as  to  save  expenses.  The  crop  up  north 
is  now  generally  conceded  to  be  below  that  harvest- 
ed last  year. 

Com  and  also  rye  have  been  featureless.  Trading 
appears  to  have  been  confined  largely,  if  not  entirely, 
to  near-by  home  requirements. 

Ground  feed  has  met  with  an  enlarged  demand, 
which  caused  a  strong  market  to  obtain  for  bran  and 
middlings,  and  a  firm  tone  for  other  mlllstuff.  Hay 
has  done  better.  The  bringing  of  stock  from  moun- 
tain ranges  to  the  valleys  has  created  a  larger  de- 
mand, which  has  been  added  to  still  further  by 
natural  paoture  growing  scarcer. 

Kutter  has  been  advanced  under  a  strong  holding 
and  a  fair  demand.  Receipts  have  been  large,  which 
Is  accepted  u  proof  that  some  of  the  dairiei  held 


back  supplies.  The  sultry  weather  has  been  some- 
what against  solid  and  pickled,  which  quite  natur- 
ally enhanced  the  value  of  choice  to  gilt-edged  fresh 
in  squares  and  rolls.  The  high  prices  ruling  in  the 
central  States  for  gilt-edged  creamery  Is  in  favor  of 
the  California  butter  interest. 

The  advance  in  cheese  has  drawn  to  us  more  liberal 
supplies,  and  with  more  sellers  in  the  market  buy- 
ers became  offish,  which  resulted  in  a  weaker  tone. 
Receipts  overland  have  been  quite  free,  as  have  re- 
ceipts from  home  sources. 

Eggs  have  shaded  off  slightly  under  heavy  receipts 
and  an  offish  demand.  Some  sellers  claim  lhit  the 
weakening  tendency  will  tend  to  cut  oft  receipts 
from  the  East,  which  will  cause  better  prices  later  on. 

Garden  truck  has  been  irregularly  weak  under  free 
supplies  and  an  offish  demand.  Onions  have  come 
in  quite  freely,  supplying  the  demand.  A  fair  ship- 
ping call  has  ruled.  Potatoes,  after  advancing 
slightly  under  a  free  shipping  demand,  fell  back 
towards  the  close.  Receipts  have  been  exceptionally 
heavy. 

Fresh  fruit  has  been  irregular  the  past  week,  with 
only  the  more  choice  tempting  buyers  to  bid  up.  The 
review  given  In  lest  week's  Rural  covers  this  week's 
information.  Wine  grapes  shaded  oft"  under  heavy 
receipts  and  a  light  demand.  The  maj  jrity  of  wine 
manufacturers  were  not,  and  even  now  are  not,  pre 
pared  to  take  care  of  grapes,  and  consequently  sell- 
ing concessions  were  in  order,  owing  to  the  poor 
condition  of  the  large  bulk  ot  consignments.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  prices  before  published  by  us  are 
still  paid  in  the  country. 

The  market  lor  all  kinds  of  choice  to  gilt-edged 
dried  fruits  is  firm,  but  with  one  or  two  exceptions  all 
grades  below  good  are  weak  and  in  buyers'  favor. 
The  demand  is  chiefly  for  shipping  to  the  East.  There 
is  a  call  from  up  north  for  the  better  grades  of  dried 
apples,  which  is  proof  positive  of  a  short  crop  in 
Oregon  and  Washington. 

Raisins  have  met  with  a  good  inquiry.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  raisin  combine  prices  are  being  fully  main- 
tained. It  Is  feared  that  we  will  have  early  rains, 
which  will  be  apt  to  materially  reduce  the  pack. 
While  all  indications  point  to  early  and  heavy  rains, 
yet  on  this  coast  there  is  nothing  so  certain  as  the 
uncertainty  of  the  weal  her. 

Nuts  are  coming  in  moderately.  Heavy  rates  are 
reported  in  the  nut-growing  sections.  The  purchases 
were  made  for  shipping  eastward. 

Hops  have  come  in  quite  freely.  The  market  has 
made  a  slight  advance  In  sympathy  with  higher  prices 
at  the  East,  and  also  abroad.  It  is  claimed  that  20 
cents  is  now  freely  bid,  while  for  gilt-edged  goods  a 
flight  advance  is  oftered.  The  crop  abroad  and  also 
at  the  East,  it  is  now  said,  did  not  turn  out  as  large 
as  had  been  estimated. 


Grain  Futures. 


Liverpool. 

The  following  are  the  closing  prices  paid  for  wheat  options 
per  ctl.  for  the  past  week: 

Not.     Dec.  Jan.  Feb. 

6sOUd   6s02Jd  63034.d  63045d 

6s01id   6sU2|d  6s03id  6s01  d 

esCOdf   6802  d  6s03  d  6304}d 

6s01  d   Bs02id  6si  3}d  6b04  d 

S^Olid   6»02Jd  6s03id  6s04  d 


Oct. 

Thursday  6s00dl 

Friday   Bsllid 

Saturday   5sll  d 

Monday   SsUJd 

Tuesday  6sOJ  d 


The  following  are  the  prices  for  California  cargoes  tor  off 
coast,  nearly  due  and  prompt  shipments  for  (he  past  week: 

Market 

O.  O.     P.  8.     N.  D.  for  P.  S. 

Thursday...  32B6d    33s0d    3256d  Steady. 

Friday  3286d    33s0d    32s6d       Very  dull. 

Saturday..  3236d    33s0d    32s6d       Quiet  but  steady. 

Monday  3286d    33s0d    32s6d       Quiet  but  steady. 

Tue«iay....32s9d    SSsJd    32s9d  Firmer. 
To-day  s  cablegram  Is  as  follows: 

Liverpool,  Oct.  5. —American  advices  aSect  market 
favorally.  California  spot  lots,  68  6d;  off  coast,  328  9d;  just 
shipped,  33i  3d;  nearly  due,  3^3-  cargoes  off  coast,  firmly 
held;  on  pass  ge.  firmer  and  held  higher;  Mark  Lane  wheat, 
firm;  wea  her  in  England,  wet. 

San  Francisco. 

WHEAT. 


Saturday,  highest. 


Tuesday, 


highest. . 
lowest. . . 


•a2. 

Oct 

Dec 

129i 

134} 

U9 

134i 

129i 

135 

129} 

134i 

nsl 

134| 

1291 

1341 

130J 

136J 

13J 

1351 

137 

135i 

Jan. 
1361 
I3fi 
135f 
1361 


137} 
137} 


Miy 
139| 
139} 


1415 
141i 


The  following  are  to-day'a  recorded  sales  on  Call: 
Morning  Informal  —Wheat,  Buyer  December,  100  tons, 
St. 361;  90u,  .51.365;  400  §1.36};  300,  S1.36f;  400,  .S1.36i  per  ctl. 
Regular  Session.— Buyer  December,  10^0  tons,  S'-36}.  1500, 
S1.36I;  50  ,  .S1.3'i3  p>r  ctl.  Afternoon.— Buyer  December— 
1700  tons,  $1.36};  tiOO,  S1.36|;  1500,  $l.36i;  100,  S1.36J  per  ctl. 
BARLEY. 


Seller  Buyer  Buyer 


•92. 


Oct. 


Dec. 

m 

9  : 


May 


91 

901 

'93 

9o| 

93 

'94 

9t 

Thursday,  highest  

"  lowest  

Friday,  highest  

"  lowest  

Saturday,  highest  

"  lowest  

Monday,  highest   85i 

'*      lowest   85 

Tuesday,  highest  

"  lowest  

The  following  are  to-day's  recorded  sales  on  Call: 
Informal— Barley,  Seller  1892,  200  tons,  B.'^Jc.     Buyer  T>e- 
cember.  200  tons,  9r8o  per  ctl.      Regular   Session.— De- 
cemBer,  lOO  tons  89ie.     Seller  1892,  600  tons,  81}c;  lOJ,  Sic. 
Buyer  Decemb  t,  lOu  tons,  9j3c.     May,  500  tons,  95c  per  ctl. 
Afternoon— December,  lOO  tons,  90ic;  100,  9fl}c;  100, 90Jc- 
3j0.  91c;  300,  9Uc;  luO,  9  Jo.    May,  3u0  tons,  951o  per  ctl. 
Eastern  Markets. 
The  following  shows  the  closing  prices  of  wheat  for  the 
past  week  at 

New  York. 

Day.  Oct  Nov. 

Thursday   131  -1335 

Friday   13}  H3S 

Saturday   13(1  133 

Monday   ..     13(1  133J 

Tuesday   13l|  134 

The  following  Ii  to-day's  telegram: 

New  York,  Oct.  5.— Wheat,  78|c  for  October,  Sljc  for 
December,  83c  for  May  and  8  Jc  for  November. 

Chicago. 

Day.  Oct. 

Thursday   121j 

Friday   121 J 

Saturday   121 

Monday  

Tuesday   122J 

The  following  Is  to  day's  telegram: 

CiilCAOo,  Oct.  6.  Wheat,  76ic  forlDccomber  and  82c  for 
May. 


Dec. 

I3»;i 
1  bi 

135| 
135S 
13(| 


Deo. 

i2e« 

126i 
126 
1261 
12  i 


May. 
146- 
I4f| 
145j 
H5; 
1461 


May 
135} 

13H 

136} 


Markets  by  Telegraph. 

Foreign  Grain  Review. 

London,  Oct.  3  — The  Mark  Lane  Express:  The 
price  of  English  wheat  averages  wonderfully  low, 
deliveries  at  the  west  country  markets  selling  at  24to 
27.S  ^  quarter,  the  lowest  average  recorded.  Thresh 
ing  of  the  new  wheat  is  disappointing,  mean  qualltj 
at  least  Is  6d  below  1891.  Since  harvest  the  EngUfth 
wheat  sales  amount  to  34,000  [this  is  evidently  too 
low.— Ed.  Press]  quarters,  against  414,000  quarters 
for  the  corresponding  time  last  year,  and  781,000 
quarters  for  the  same  time  in  1890.  An  unusually 
large  proportion  of  that  cut  in  August  last  remained 
unstacked  until  the  middle  of  Heptember  owing  to 
rain.  Foreign  wheats  were  steady.  Millers  require 
good  foreign  to  mix  with  damp  new  English.  Oats 
are  3d  higher.  Barley  Is  in  active  demand,  grinding 
being  up  6d.  Good  American  corn  is  selling  at  23s  3d. 

Hops  Active  and  Higher. 

New  York,  Oct.  1.— Our  market  was  much  enliv- 
ened at  the  close  by  export  shipments.  Eight  hun- 
dred bales  of  selected  new  went  to  Europe,  chiefly  on 
consignment,  but  enough  were  sold  outright  on  the 
basis  of  233^  and  24  cents,  delivered  to  vessel,  to  in- 
dicate a  revival  of  the  uemand  and  impart  a  stiff'er 
tendency  to  spot  prices.  At  interior  State  points  the 
feeling  is  decidedly  buoyant.  Sellers  who  have  con- 
tracted with  brewers  at  22c  now  find  difliculty  in 
covering.  New  hops.  State  and  Coast,  are  quoted  as 
they  run  at  22K(a23c.  Ninety-ones  range  at  18c  to 
22c  for  State  and  17@21c  for  California. 

Wool  Low,  But  Demand  Active. 

New  York.  Oct.  1.— The  market  is  running  in  Its 
old  groove  of  low  prices  and  free  offerings.  Septem- 
ber mad3  a  deep  inroad  in  seaboard  supplies,  but 
stocks  yet  present  a  bulk  that  discourages  any  inclin- 
ati  n  to  form  a  better  plan  of  rates  for  owners.  A 
favorable  feature,  however,  to  note  is  the  equalized 
absorption  of  all  grades  of  washed  and  unwashed. 
If  this  continues  and  manufacture  is  unchecked  (the 
latter  being  an  unlikely  condition)  the  market  can 
be  reasonably  expected  to  ripen  into  better  figures, 
though  not  to  a  degree  that  will  inspire  speculative 
comment,  as  manufacturers'  prospective  margins  are 
too  well  defined  The  sales  at  rvew  York  were  6  3,- 
000  pounds  of  domes!  io  and  413,000  pounds  of  foreign. 
Sales  at  Boston,  3,635,000  pounds  of  domestic,  also 
665,000  pounds  of  Australian  and  foreign  carpet. 

Canned  Fruit  Slow,  Dried  Active. 

Nkw  York,  Oct.  1.— Canned  fruits  are  quiet  and  un- 
changed. The  general  trade  is  more  interested  at 
the  moment  in  dried  than  tinned  goods.  Evaporated 
peaches  sold  at  14%@l6c.  Prunes,  though  easier,  are 
above  large  buying  views.  A  sale  of  four  sizes  is  re- 
ported at  9J^c,  free  on  board.  Faith  in  the  stability 
of  the  raisin  market  is  not  apparent.  No  one  seems 
competent  or  courageous  eno  ,gh  to  naoae  top  prices 
lor  home-raised.  Valencias  are  lower:  layers.  6c;  off 
the  stalk,  5c.  Apricots  are  steady  at  15@17c  for  even 
grades. 

Honey  and  Beans  Advancing. 

New  York,  Oct.  1.— Honey— Strained  light  amber 
has  gone  up  to  &}4@P4c  spot.  This  would  be  paid 
for  carload  quantities.  Lima  Beans— There  is  morg 
interest,  showing  the  market  is  toning  np.  Spot, 
82.05@2.10,  the  latter  for  strictly  choice. 


General  Remarks  and  Statistics. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  of  produce  from  all  sources  at  this  port  for  7 
days  ending  Oct.  4,  '92,  were  as  follows  : 

Flour,  qr.  sks  191,040|Bran,        sks    13,666 

Wheat,  ctls  272,994!Buckwheat 

Barley, 
Rye, 
Oats, 
Corn, 
Butter, 

do  bzs    185|Straw, 

do  bbls    114  Wine,  gals 

do  k  gs    190  Brandy,  " 

do  tubs    KO  Raisins,  bxs 

do}bx3    78;  Honey, 


102,90.  IMiddUngs   "   2,325 

 Chicory,  bbls    140 

18,703  Hlips       "    749 

967  Wool,       "    2,649 

l,719|Hay,      ton    2,456 

■•  65 


tCheese,  ctls   1,012:  Peanuts, sks 


do    bxs   101 

ggs,   doz   17,160 

do      "  Eastern 

Beans,  sks   24,276 

Potatoes,  sks   27,750 


Walnuts 
Almonds  * 
Mustaid  ' 
Flax 
Popcorn 


.138,970 
.  12,830 
.  ...^ 

'.  "32 

36 

.  1,697 


Onions,      "    5,89ulBroom  com,  bbls   40 

Overl'd,  697  ctls.   t  Overland,  752  ctls. 

Exports  by  Sea  from  San  Francisco 
from  July  1  to  Sept.  29. 

1892-93  1891-92 

WTieat.  ctls  2,735,803  4,107,479 

Flour,  bbls                                             298,K43  284,364 

Barley,  ctls                                             563,111  295,579 

Tonnage  Movement. 

From  reliable  advices  up  to  Oct.  5,  the  following  sum- 
mary tonnage  movement  is  compiled: 

,— On  the  way^  .—In  port—, 

1892.          1891.  1892.  1891. 

San  Francisco  283,345      424,S03  •164,147  66,310 

San  Diego                   9,770       25,224  11,060 

San  Pedro   7  342   

Oregon                       63,425       69,207  35,607  Ml.532 

Puget  Sound   29,328  32,213   


TotaU  383,210      551,447         210,214  97,842 

•Engaged  for  wheat,  1892,  40,413;  1891,  73,3:8. 

Cereals. 

Mark  Lane  Express,  Sept.  19th,  says :  Foreign 
wheat  tas  come  in  very  freely,  and  made  all  the  port 
markets  dull.  About  6d  decline  upon  the  week  has 
to  be  quoted  The  visible  supply  of  wheat  in  England 
and  America  is  now  18,443.000  qrs.,  against  14,048,000 
qrs.  one  year  ago  and  14.623  000  qrs.  two  years  since. 
America  for  the  cereal  year  ended  Aug.  31st  last 
shipped  to  all  countries  225,662,000  bushels  of  wheat 
and  flour,  against  106  181,000  bushels  in  the  previous 
year.  This  increase  of  119,481,000  bushels  in  the 
quantity  of  wheat  available  to  meet  requirements 
not  only  entirely  wiped  out  a  deficit  of  some  5,000.000 
bushels  in  Russian  exports,  but  lefc  over  8,000,000 
qrs.  to  the  good.  Stocks  In  the  United  Kingdom 
have  been  Increased  by  between  two  and  three 
millions,  and  French  reserves  by  a  full  million. 
Consumption  of  wheat  has  also  been  stimulated  on 
the  one  hand  by  the  quite  unexpected  plethora  of 
supply,  followed  by  cheapness  in  price,  and  on  the 
other  by  the  deficiency  in  the  European  rye  crops  of 
1891  sending  up  the  price  of  black  bread  at)ove  that 
of  white. 

Chicago  mail  advices  up  to  Sept  30th  report  that  in 
every  State,  in  the  winter  wheat  belt,  farmers  are 
generally  busv  preparing  their  ground,  and,  in  many 
instances,  are  putting  in  the  crop,  and  that  seeding 
will  be  earlier  this  year  than  it  was  last.  In  cen- 
tral Illinois  everybody  has  been  sowing  wheat  this 
week  The  rains  of  a  week  ago  put  the  ground  in 
excellent  condition.  In  southern  Illino.s  the  pros- 
pects are  that  the  acreage  will  be  about  an  average 
of  what  it  has  been  for  the  past  four  or  five  years. 
But  little  has  been  seeded  as  yet,  but  the  prospects 
are  that  everybody  will  be  at  work  next  week. 
Ohio  reports  that  farmers  are  putting  in  their  wheat 
rapidly.  The  ground  was  never  in  better  condition. 
There  Is  no  prospect  of  any  increase  in  acreage,  if 
anything  a  little  falling  off.  Indiana  reports  the 
ground  in  fine  condition,  seedinz  progressing  satis- 
factorily, but  the  ground  is  getting  somewhat  dry, 
and  rain  at  this  time  would  be  beneficial.  Some 
farmers    are   holding   off  seeding,   fearing  tht> 


ravages  of  the  fly.  Michigan  farmers  are  making 
ex'ellent  progress  with  seeding,  and  the  crop  is 
going  Into  th»!  ground  in  good  shape.  Southern 
Missouri  reports  wheat  seeding  generally  two  wei-ks 
earlier  than  usual.  Ground  in  excellent  condition, 
and  no  material  Increase  In  acreage.  In  Kansas, 
nearly  all  the  land  has  been  plowed  for  fall  wheat, 
and  from  reports  all  over  the  Stale  the  condition  of 
the  ground  is  excellent.  Home  have  already  com- 
menced to  seed,  and  the  probabilities  are  that  the 
acreage  will  be  larger  than  it  was  la>.t  season.  South 
of  the  Ohio  river,  the  States  of  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee show  that  up  to  very  recently  the  ground  has 
been  so  dry  that  very  little  seeding  has  been  done. 
No  wheat  will  be  put  into  the  ground  before  October, 
which  is  th«  usual  time  in  that  section  ol  the  coun- 
try for  seeding. 

The  European  and  American  stocks  of  wheat  and 
flour,  together  with  the  stocks  of  wneat  afloat  on 
Sept.  1st,  were  107,COO  000  bushels  against  86,000,000 
bushels  on  the  corresponding  date  last  year  and 
64,000,000  buthels  in  1890. 

A  review  of  the  situation  in  France  thows  that  in 
the  years  1889  and  '90  the  wheat  crop  averaged  320,- 
000,000  bushels,  and  the  imports  each  year  about 
average  for  the  two  years  40  000,000  bush'-ls.  This 
year  it  Is  estimated,  with  a  total  crop  of  309  000,000 
bushels,  that  the  imports  will  have  to  be  at  least 
50.000,000.  The  "creage  of  wheat  in  France  ha#  been 
deceasing  steadily  for  some  years  pa.st,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  consumption  has  been  increasing. 
In  the  decade  ending  1841,  the  consumption  was  4^ 
bushels  per  capita.  From  that  it  steadily  increased 
to  6.87  in  1S72-'81.  and  in  the  past  decade  it  has  risen 
to  7.7  bushf-ls  per  capita. 

Advices  from  the  Argentine  RepufjUc  are  that  a 
large  acreage  of  wheat  was  sown  this  season  under 
very  favorable  circumstances  and  the  plant  is  in  very 
good  condition. 

Wheat  to-day  was  quite  strong  in  our  market  with 
a  slight  advance  obtainable  for  shipping  parcels  de- 
sirably situated  For  stiffening  and  topping  off,  ex- 
porters pay  an  advance  on  bids.  The  offerings  are 
very  light. 

Barley  was  quiet  to-day.  but  there  was  a  firm  tone, 
which  indicates  a  slightly  better  bid  for  the  more 
desirable  grades  in  the  near  future  Some  buyers 
think  that,  with  early  rains,  the  market  for  feed  may 
go  a  shade  lower,  and,  acting  on  this,  they  are  not 
buying  beyond  immediate  requirements. 

Corn  was  slow  and  heavy  to-day,  but  oata  were 
steadier  with  a  (air  inquiry. 

Feedstuff. 

The  market  for  bran  and  midllings  was  firm,  steady 
for  ground  and  rolled  barley,  and  weak  for  feed 
meal. 

Hay  was  in  lair  demand,  with  reports  of  sales 
made  at  a  slight  advance  on  outside  quotations. 

Dairy  Produce. 

Butter  was  weak  and  irregular  to-day  for  all  grades 
from  good  down,  but  strong  for  choice  to  gilt-edged. 
Owing  to  two  vessels  with  large  consignments  on 
board  from  Humboldt  being  bar-bound,  the  stock  of 
gilt- edged  is  very  light,  and  holders  are  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  scarcity  to  force  prices  up. 

Cheese  was  slow  to-day  at  unchanged  quotations. 

Eggs  were  very  weak;  buyers  are  holding  off.  Out- 
side quotations  are  only  reached  in  a  small  way. 

Vegetables. 

Garden  truck  was  generally  quiet  and  in  buyers' 
favor  to-day.  Only  the  more  choice  met  with  any 
degree  of  favor. 

Onions  were  dull  and  heavy,  as  were  potatoes. 
Heavy  receipts  of  the  latter  and  an  absence  of  a 
shipping  demand  were  against  sellers. 

Fruit. 

The  market  for  deciduous  fruits,  without  exception, 
was  dull  and  heavy  to-day.  Several  consignments 
of  the  more  perishable  were  sold  at  the  best  prices 
obtainable.  Winegrapes  were  slow.  The  quality 
was  generally  poor  to  fair;  very  few  choice  were  to 
be  seen. 

Limes  sold  high,  owing  to  a  temporary  scarcity. 
Lemons  are  slow  at  the  advance. 

Sellers  report  a  weak  and  irregular  market  to-day 
for  dried  fruit.  To  force  consignments,  concessions 
are  in  order,  but  to  enter  the  market  full  quotations, 
and  perhaps  a  slight  advance,  would  have  to  be  paid. 

Live  Stock. 

The  market  held  the  past  week  to  fairly  steady 
prices.  At  times  a  slight  advance  had  to  be  paid  lor 
choice  bullocks  and  mutton  sheep.   Hogs  are  weak. 

Miscellaneous. 

Pouliry  has  met  with  a  good  demand  throughout 
the  week.  Ducks  are  scarce  and  command  an  ad- 
vance. Turkey-  are  also  higher,  but  geese  are  lower. 
Choice  conditioned  large-sized  hens  and  roosters  con- 
tinue scarce,  and  when  found  fetch  an  advance  on 
outside  quotations. 

Honey  continues  scarce,  so  far  as  extracted  is  con- 
cerned, but  comb  is  only  fairly  firm. 

Wool  is  reported  firmer  under  an  improved  inquiry. 
Scourers  are  reported  to  hi  sampling.  The  market  at 
the  East  is  reported  to  be  improving. 

Nuts  are  reported  to  be  in  "fair  demand. 

Hops  are  renorted  quite  strong  for  the  better  or 
more  choice  grades.  Growers  are  reported  as  firm  in 
their  convictions  that  a  better  market  will  obtain 
soon. 

Beans  are  fairly  firm.  Receipts  are,  as  yet,  light, 
barely  enough  to  meet  current  inquiries. 


Frnits  and  Vegetables. 

Choice  selected.  In  ^ooi  packagea,  fetch  an  adranoe  on  the 
q  lOtationB,  while  Terr  pooi  gradea  sell  l«as  than  the  lower 
q  lotatlons.  October  5,  1892. 

UmeS;  Mex  ....  7  00  @  8  00  Quinces  pr  bx. .     60  @  65 

Do  Cal   2  00  @  4  03   Extra  choice  fruit  for  special 

Lemons,  box       5  00  @  7  CO  purposes  Sells  at  an  advance 

Do  Sicily  choice  7  —  @  9  —  onoutsl  e  quotations. 
Strawberries,  per  chest—        tieeta,  sk. . ., 

Sharpless         6  00  (3  9  00  Carrots,  ek. 

75 


Dkra.  dry.  lb.... 
75  Do  green  box... 
Parsnips,  ctL . . . 
Peppers,  drv.  lb 


Peaches,  tiox...  60  @ 

Figs,  blk  box...  25  (S 

Do  White   25  @  50 

At  pies   35  0  65 

Do  Choice   75  @  1  DO  Do  grn  Chili,  bx 

Do  Extra  choice  1  25  @     —  Dj  do  Bells  . . . 

Canteloupes,  pr  Tumipe,  ctl  

crate    50  @  1  00  Cabbage,  100  Ibe 

Melons,  pr  100  .  5  00  (312  00  ^"Uc,  fti 

Nutmegs,  ^  box  25  @     '  ^ 
Gi  apes,  pr  bx  — 

Do  White   25  (» 

Do  Black   2)  &> 

Do  Muscats  ...  25  @ 

Do  T  kay3   40  (9 


Do  Royal  Isabel 
Wine  Grapes, 


40  Tomatoes,    25  @ 

String  Beans, lb. 
do  do  Wax,  lb.. 

Lima  Beans  

•  'ucnmbers.  box 
Dj  pinkie^  lb.. 
75  @  1  00    Vfushrooms    . . . 

Egg  Plant,  bx.. 


40 

55 
50 
75 


Zinfnd'l,  pr  tn.10  00  (S 15  00  Green  Com,  box 


Plums,  ^  box..     35  (g  50 

Prars   25  @  75 

Do  Bartlett....  1  00  @  I  50 


Mar  fat  Squash, 


75 

40  1 

15  & 

25  @ 

SO 

1  25 

10  1 

30  @ 

40 

25  (i 

40 

75  (8 

50  @ 

65 

1  @ 

li 

25  @ 

3i 

1  @ 

2i 

2  @ 

3 

4  @ 

5 

10 

23 

{<3 

u 

—  vf 

20  (8 

50 

50  (S 

75 

5  00  @10  00 

Live 


BEEF. 

Utah  fed.  5  (9- 

Qrasi  fed,  extra  5  @— 

First  quality   44@  — 

Second  quality  4  @  — 

Third  quality  3  @- 

Bulls  and  thin  Oows...3  @— 
VEAL. 

Range,  heavy  41@— 

Do  Ught  5)@- 

Dalry  6ja- 


Stook. 

MTTTTOS. 

Wethers  6iS— 

K«m   6  ®— 

Do  Spring   7i  ^— 

HOOS. 

Light,  «  lb.  cents  S  @— 

Medium   4Ja — 

Heavy   4|«- 

Soft   4  @- 

Feeden  Si  4— 

Stook  HogB.   3ilS— 
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Care  ot  Tools. 

One  of  the  duties  of  the  smith,  as  it  is  the 
duty  of  workmen  in  every  department,  is  to 
keep  his  tools  in  order.  The  great  trouble 
in  the  smith-shop  is  the  battering  of  the 
heads  of  tools  and  faces  of  hammers.  This 
battering  is  due  to  impact,  which  is  a  change 
of  the  molecules  induced  by  heat  generated 
by  motion.  The  constant  blows  set  the 
molecules  in  motion  and  cause  crystalliza- 
tion, which  is  simply  the  forming  of  the 
molecules  into  crystals,  which  are  the  natural 
form  of  solids  as  the  spherical  is  of  liquids, 
and  by  this  reformation  of  the  molecules, 
their  cohesive  powers  are  weakened  and  the 
strength  and  resistance  of  the  tool  lessened. 
Steel  hammers  and  sledges  become  crystal- 
lized in  less  than  a  year,  from  constant  use, 
and  chip  off  at  the  outer  edges  and  some- 
times inflict  painful  wounds.  More  than 
one  such  case  has  been  recorded  where 
chips  from  hammers  have  caused  the  loss  of 
an  eye,  and  where  serious  wounds  have 
been  the  result  of  a  careless  failure  to  keep 
the  hammers  dressed  up. 

Hammers  and  sledges  also  become  hollow 
on  the  face,  from  constant  use  and  neglect, 
which  not  only  unfits  them  for  use,  but 
makes  them  liable  to  split.  They  frequently 
split  at  the  eye,  which  is  caused  by  crystal- 
lization, and  those  which  are  fullered  at  eich 
side  of  the  eye  frequently  break  at  the  full- 
ered portion,  causing  more  or  less  damage 
age  and  iniury. 

Aside  from  the  danger  of  this  neglect,  the 
quality  of  the  work  is  lowered.  Imperfect 
tools  cause  the  twist  in  the  iron  when  swaged 
and  the  unevenness  of  the  fullering,  and  that 
in  smoothing  oflf  a  flat  piece  of  iron,  one 
side  becomes  thinner  than  the  other,  and  so 
on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  so  that,  besides 
being  a  safer  way,  it  is  a  more  economical 
way  to  have  the  tools  kept  in  proper  order. 
If  there  is  anything  that  looks  shiftless,  it  is 
a  tool  bench  with  tools  all  battered  up. 
While  it  is,  of  course,  utterly  impossible  to 
have  the  heads  in  the  best  condition  when 
the  tools  are  in  constant  use,  there  is  no 
necessity  for  leaving  them  till  they  are  bat- 
tered way  down  to  the  eye  and  beyond  all 
usefulness  and  hope  of  repair,  when  an  oc- 
casional dressing  and  repairing  would  make 
them  safer  and  more  useful,  and  at  the  same 
time  increase  their  durability.  The  thrifty 
workman  will  not  allow  this  state  of  afifairs 
to  remain,  and  will  find  time  to  keep  his 
tools  in  good  order,  however  busy  he  may 
be;  as  he  realizes  that  it  pays  to  do  it,  and  in 
reality  saves  time  in  the  work.  A  workman 
who  understands  his  tools  and  how  they  are 
made  will  understand  how  to  do  this,  and 
needs  no  advice;  but  to  the  apprentice,  any 
suggestions  in  every  line  that  pertains  to  his 
labor  are  welcome,  and  in  the  future  we  hope 
to  have  something  more  to  say  on  this  sub- 
ject.— Amesbury  Vehicle. 

American  Berkshire  Record. — We 
have  received  Volume  XII  of  this  official 
publication  by  Berkshire  breeders.  The 
volume  contains  3000  pedigrees — 1077  boars 
and  1923  sows — numbered  from  23,001  to 
26,000,  with  1053  boars  and  1325  sows  in  the 
lis'  of  transfers  of  recorded  animals.  The 
appearance  of  this  volume  so  soon  after  that 
of  Volume  XI,  and  during  a  time  of  general 
depression  m  the  swine  industry,  shows  that 
this  breed  yet  holds  its  place  in  popular  es- 
teem. The  liberal  special  premiums  off;red 
by  the  American  Berkshire  Association  at 
the  several  State  Fairs  in  1892,  and  at  the 
Columbian  Exposition  in  1893,  are  evidence 
that  the  Association  is  using  its  best  en- 
deavors, and  intends  that  the  Berkshire  shall 
remain  at  the  head  of  swine  breeds.  For 
this  and  previous  volumes  of  the  American 
Berkshire  Record,  the  British  Berkshire 
Herd  Book,  entry  and  transfer  blanks,  or 
other  information,  address  John  G.  Springer, 
Secretary,  Springfield,  111. 


Iron  as  an  Evil  Genius. — Iron  is  so 
generally  accredited  as  the  most  useful  of 
metals  that  it  seems  somewhat  strange  to 
find  it  playing  the  role  of  a  troublesome  con- 
stituent. But  such  is  the  case  from  the 
glassmaker's  point  of  view.  To  the  worker 
in  vitrified  sand,  iron  is  undoubtedly  an  evil 
genius.  The  public  taste  objects  to  the 
green  color  of  ordinary  commercial  bottles, 
and  demands  a  white  or  colorless  glass.  If 
the  glassmaker  could  obtain  pure  materials 
at  a  reasonable  cost,  the  making  of  white 
glass  would  be  as  simple  as  that  of  green. 
Hut  as  the  minute  quantities  of  iron  in  his 
materials  are  practically  ineradicable,  he 
must  seek  the  desired  end  by  chemical  and 
chromatic  methods.  In  its  various  forms, 
metallic,  protoxide  and  peroxide,  and  the 
several  mixtures  of  these  states,  the  metal 
runs  through  the  whole  scale  of  colors- 
black,   blue,  green,   yellow,    orange  and 


purple.  All  these  colors  are  generally 
counted  common  and  undesirable.  Yet  iron 
finds  its  way  into  the  glass  in  so  many  ways 
that  it  is  harder  to  avoid  than  any  of  the  be- 
setting evils  of  the  glassmaker's  work.  It  is 
in  his  sand,  soda  and  lime,  in  the  mixer  in 
which  he  mixes  them  and  in  the  barrels  that 
bring  these  raw  materials  to  the  factory.  It 
is  in  the  clay  of  his  pots,  and  the  tempering- 
mills  in  which  the  clay  is  worked  contribute 
a  fair  contingent.  In  the  cullet  is  always  to 
be  found  a  number  of  nails,  and  the  millings 
or  blacks  from  the  blower's  pipes  contribute 
a  most  baneful,  because  irregular,  quota. 
Finally,  the  mischievous  and  holiday-loving 
gamin  of  the  factory  adds  his  mite  from 
time  to  time.  All  his  art  and  all  his  oxid- 
izers, arsenic,  nitrate  and  manganese,  cobalt 
and  nickel,  must  be  pressed  into  the  service 
of  the  glassmaker  in  order  to  bring  to  the 
nearly  colorless  state  of  peroxide  as  great  a 
quantity  of  the  iron  as  possible,  and  the  re- 
mainder has  to  be  hidden  by  chromatic 
effects. — Iron. 


"Put  Money  in  Thy  Purse." 

Our  lady  readers  will  be  deeply  interested  in  the 
advertisement  of  Glasgo  Lace  Thread  Co.,  which 
appears  on  page  306. 


TO  NURSERYMEN  and  PLANTERS 

In  California  and  Arizona. 

300,000  Poniolo  (or  Grap3FrfliO 

SEEDLING  NURSERY  STOCK. 

ALSO  100,000  SOUR  ORANGE  STOCK. 

Will  be  offered  at  very  reasonable  prices  (or  next  CO  da.vj 
by  the  grower, 

8.  M.  STEVBNS. 

LAKELiND  FLORIDA 

Or  O.  B.  HEWItT, 

PASSADENA  CALIFORNIA 

Proprietor  ot  .Southern  California  Nurseiies. 


FOLDING   SAWING  MACHINE 

9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS. 

RUMS       -aBcs»«»^a«>,    A  SAWS„OOWM 
EASY. 

'No  Backache 


TREES. 


BY  ONE  MAM. 

Send  forfree  illustrated  cataloprue,  showing  testimonials 
from  thousands  who  have  sawed  from  5  to  9  cords  dally. 
It  saws  down  trees,  folds  like  a  pocket-knife,  -weiprhsonlj 
n  lbs.,  easily  carried  on  shoulder.  One  man  can  saw  more 
timber  with  it  than  two  men  with  across-cntsaw.  42,000  In 
use.  We  also  make  larger  sized  machine  to  caiTy  7  foot 
saw.  ' 

Order  from  the  general  a:ent  for  Calif  rnia.  The  ma- 
chine will  cost  you  less  than  by  single  shipment  direct 
from  the  factory  at  Chicago, 
J  AMES  LIN  FORTH  ,    87  Market  St..  S.  F, 


CORES.  PAKINUS. 

THE  SUN  PARER  AND  CORER, 

As  now  improved,  comes  nearer  to  meeting  all  req  lireraents 
for  rapid  and  t  ffectual  work  thin  any  otlier  parer  made. 

Evaporators  demand  a  parer  that  has  sutti  ;ipnt  stability 
to  run  three  months  without  requiring  twice  the  original 
cost  in  repairs.  They  want  a  parer  that  an  ordinary  person 
can  keep  in  order  and  not  be  required  to  hire  an  eipe  t  ma- 
chinist. One  that  is  nf  at  and  clean  to  run,  and  does  nnt 
ppatter  the  operator  from  head  to  foot.  They  want  a  parer 
that  will  separate  the  apple  cores  and  skins,  leaving  the 
apples  on  the  trimming  table  a' d  dropijing  the  cores  and 
skins  in  (eparate  barrels;  nne  that  will  pare  100  bushels  of 
apples  a  day.  The  parer  that  meets  the  wants  best  is  the 
pjrer  that  will  pare  the  greatest  amount  in  the  shortest 
space  of  time. 

The  SUN  PARER  is  the  only  practical  lever  machine 
made;  it  will  pare  as  fast  as  the  operator  can  pick  up  apples 
and  put  them  on  th  i  fork.  So  draw  your  own  conclu.sions 
at  to  the  quantity  that  it  will  pare  in  a  day.   Price  $18. 


THE  SUN  APPLE  SLICER 

Olvea  the  bent  satisfaction  of  any  Bl  ear  on  the  market.  II, 
Is  the  mo  t  rapid  Hand  Slicer  in  use.  For  cost  of  labor  a-  d 
quantity  of  work  done  wl'h  it,  we  challenge  comparison 
with  any  Sllcer  made.  A  number  of  users  state  that  It  takes 
a  little  longer  to  slice  the  apples  than  with  the  foot-power 
machines,  hut  It.  does  Its  work  80  much  bolter  that  they  gain 
four  times  the  dlifereuce  of  time  In  drying.    I*rl<*c  tto.OO 

 ALSO  

CinER   MlbLM   Afin  PRENNKM. 

 ADDKnaa  

G.  Q.  WICKSON  &  CO.. 

3  &  5  T'ront  Ht..  San  Francisco. 

3n  N,  Main  Ht  ,  I.os  A'lgeles.    HI  Front  St.,  Portland  Or 


The  following  San  Francisco  Firms  ana  Indiviauals  Received  the 
Highest  Awards  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  at  the  late  State  Fair. 

CRANE  COMPANY, 

Fop  best  WINDMILL— Four  in  competition. 


BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 

best  DISPLAY  OF  AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY,  CALIFORNIA 
MANUFACTURE,  GOODS  MANUFACTURED  BY  BENICIA  AGRICUL- 
TURAL WORKS. 

BUFFALO-PITTS  THRESHING  MACHINE. 

TIGER  HAY  RAKES. 

FAVORITE  POWER  CORN  SHELLERS. 

B.  &  H.  LAWN  MOWERS. 

BUCKEYE  REAPERS 

HALLECK  POTATO  DIGGER. 

BENICIA  SIDE-HILL  PLOWS. 

EUREKA  SULKY  PLOWS. 

BENICIA  SOD  PLOW. 

BEST  PLOW  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES,  THE  "  BENICIA." 
BENICIA  SPRING  WAGON. 


G.  G.  WICKSON  &  CO. 

BEST  DISPLAY  OF  MODERN  DAIRY  MACHINERY. 
ALPHA  DeLAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATOR. 
STODDARD  BARREL  CHURN. 
MASON  POWER  BUTTER  WORKER. 
FARM  CHEESE  VAT  WITH  HEATER. 
ROSS  HAY  AND  ENSILAGE  CUTTER. 
ROCHESTER  ORCHARD  AND  VINEYARD  PLOW. 
PLANET  Jr.  HORSE  HOE  AND  CULTIVATOR. 
PLANET  Jr.  HAND  SEED  DRILL. 
CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  GRADER. 
SMITH  CLINGSTONE  PiTTER. 


J.W.  GRACE  &  CO. 

CANNON'S  SHEEP  DIP— Three  in  competition. 


P.  W.  KROGH  &  CO. 

BEST  SWEEP  HORSEPOWER. 
WINE  AND  CIDER  PRESS. 


DANIEL  BEST,  San  Leandro, 

BEST  GRAIN  CLEANER.    GAS  or  GASOLINE  ENGINE. 


PARAPPINE  PAINT  CO. 

BEST  PREPARED  PAINT  (P.  &  B.). 

SAMPLES  OF  PAINT,  CAL.  MANUFACTURE  (P.  &  B.). 


ITancy  Hanks 

Record  2:05i. 

Trotted  the  fastest  mile  on  record  when  hltchei  to  a  Sulky 
with  Ball  Bearing,  Pneumatic  Tired  Wheels. 

WE  CAN  FUKNISn  YOU  WITH  A 

NO,  205  NANCY  HANKS  SULKY 

Willi  Pnettniitic  Tired  Ball  Bearing  Wleels, 


For  «S50.00. 

This  price  includes  the  Regular  Sulky  Wheels  as  well, 
and  either  style  may  bo  used     Wo  solicit  your  order. 

Kenumber,  we  give  you  the  Regular  Wheels  In  addition 
to  the  Pneumatic  Tired  Wheels.  So  you  have  two  sets  of 
wheels  with  each  Sulky. 

TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO. 

4'.ai-427  MARKET  ST.,  S.  F. 
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Who  Wants  a  Buggy, 

Road  or  Spring  Wagon, 


Phaeton,  Surrey,  Carriage  or  Harness  ? 


NO.    1    OAET,  HICJH   QRADB,   CANE   BOTTOM   PEAT,   PRIOB  $18. 


Oft.    C  ATiTi    XTI=»Oia  TJS. 


WB  SHIP  GOODS  EVERYWHERE 


AND 


WILL  SAVE  YOU   FROM   $20  TO   $50   ON   A  VEHICLE  AND 
$3   TO   $10   ON  HARNESS. 


NO.   30  WAGON,   FINEST   QUALITY  AND  FiWlatt,  PtuCE  $58, 


CALIFORNIA  WAGON  &  CARRIAGE  CO.,  36^  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Industrial  Progress  in  the  South.— 
Since  1881  the  corn  crop  of  the  South  ha^ 
increased  75  per  cent,  as  against  71  per  cent 
in  the  rest  of  the  country;  the  cotton  crop 
has  increased  from  five  and  a  half  million 
to  nine  million  bales — an  increase  in  value, 
even  with  the  present  low  price,  of  $200, 
000.000;  in  1891  there  were  nearly  45,000 
miles  of  railroad  in  the  South,  against  less 
than  24,000  in  1881— a  gain  of  87  per  cent, 
as  against  a  gain  of  56  per  cent  in  the  jest 
of  the  country.  The  passenger  traffic  of  the 
same  roads  increased  during  the  same  period 
360  per  cent,  as  against  an  increase  in  the 
rtsi  of  the  country  of  only  168  per  cent.  In 
pig  ire  n  manufacture  •  the  South's  output 
jumped  from  451,000  tons  in  1881  to  1,914  ■ 
000  in  1891— a  gain  of  323  per  cent,  as 
against  a  gain  for  the  rest  of  the  country  of 
78  per  cent;  in  other  words,  in  1881  the 
North  and  West  made  more  than  nine  times 
as  much  iron  as  the  South;  in  1891  they 
made  less  than  four  times  as  much.  The 
increase  in  the  number  of  milloperators  in 
the  South  was  135  per  cent,  as  against  an 
increase  in  New  England  of  17  per  cent. 
And  so  in  every  line  of  productive  activity 
the  marvelous  rapidity  of  increase  is  ex- 
plained, showine  that  in  assessed  valuations 
the  property  of  the  South  has  in  this  period 
very  nearly  doubled,  and  increased  from 
$187  per  capita  to  $?7i— a  record  that  is 
probably  without  a  parallel  in  the  whole 
history  of  substantial  industrial  growth.  And 
in  spite  of  the  temporary  depression  caused 
by  an  overproduction  of  cotton,  the  increase 
goes  on. —  Forum. 

Finishing  Redwood, — In  order  to  prop- 
erly educate  the  Easterner  in  the  proper 
way  to  finish  redwood  the  following  method — 
which  is  a  satisfactory  one — is  published.  It 
gives  a  hardness  and  1  isting  polish.  It  is 
as  follows:  For  the  first  application  use 
one  part  of  boiled  linse'd  oil  to  five  parts  of 
benzine  or  turpentine.  This  gives  a  rich 
dark  color  without  staining,  and  by  exposure 
to  the  sunlight  a  varied  color  is  obtained, 
the  softer  part  or  end  wood  turning  dark, 
the  other  remaining  light.  The  wood  should 
then  be  treated  with  two  or  more  coats  of 
shellac  and  well  sandpapered;  then  apply 
varnish  or  hard  oil  as  required,  after  which, 
if  well  rubbed  with  pumicestone,  a  highly 
polished  surface  is  obtained.  Where  a  light, 
cheerful  finish  is  required  use  only  white 
shellac  for  filler,  and  shellac,  hard  oil  or 
varnish  for  outside  coat,  hard  oil  being 
preferable,  as  it  gives  a  greater  protection  to 
the  wood. — West  Coast  Lumberman. 


MOLINE  GANG  PLOWS. 


GREAT  WESTERN 

CUTAWAY  HARROW. 

10  Ft.,  1  iS  Ft.  and  14  Ft.  Cnt. 

The  only  Disk  Harrow  that  will  cut  hard  land 
gufficiently  deep  to  insure  the  proper  covering 
of  sowed  grain. 


Write  for  Catalogue  and  Price 


Mention  this  paper. 


Southeast  Corner  Market  and  Main  Streets,  San  Francisco. 


manent;  fire  blindness  only  temporary.  A 
person  gazing  intently  at  an  open  fire  for 
some  time  may  become  fire  blind  for  the 
time  being,  and  thus  be  unable  to  judge  of 
the  degree  of  heat  that  is  being  taken  on  a 
piece  of  metal. — Sparks  from  the  Crescent 
Anvil. 

Complimentary  Samples. 

PereoDS  receiving  this  paper  marked  are  requested  to 
examli  e  Its  contents,  terms  of  subscription,  and  give  It 
their  own  patronage,  and  as  far  as  practicable,  aid  In 
olrculatfog  the  journal,  and  making  its  value  more 
widely  known  to  others,  and  extending  its  Influence  In 
the  cause  it  faithfully  servfs.  Subscription,  paid  in  ad- 
vance, 5  mos  ,  $1  10  mrs.,  $2;  16  mos.,  S3.  Extra  copies 
mailed  for  10  cents,  if  ordered  soon  enough.  If  already 
a  subscriber,  please  bhow  the  paper  to  othe  s. 


D  M.  Osborne  &  Co. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  advertisement  in  this 
issue  of  D,  M.  Osborne  &  Co.,  the  well-known 
manufacturers  of  harvesting  m  chinery. 

They  have  greatly  enlarged  their  manufacturing 
plant  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  and  are  now  building  a  full 
line  of  harrows.  As  they  have  their  own  rolling- 
mills  and  malleable  iron  foundries,  they  are  enabled 
to  build  these  goods  entirely  of  steel  and  mal'eable 
iron,  which  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  wood- 
frame  tools  of  this  description  previously  used  in 
California. 

Color  blind  and  fire  blind  are  not  at  all 
tynonymous  terms  nor  are  the  conditions 
similar.    Color  bl  ndness  is  generally  per- 


Our  Agents 

J.  C.  Ho  AG — San  Francisco. 

R.  G  Bailby— San  Francisco. 

Gbo.  Wilson — Sacramento,  Cal. 

Samtjel  B.  Cliff— Creston,  Cal. 

A.  C.  Godfrey— Oregon. 

W.  H.  Murray— California. 

E,  H.  Schabfflb— El  Dorado  and  Amador  Co'B. 

C.  E.  Robertson— Humboldt  Co. 

Cbas.  E.  Townsbnd— Nevada  and  Placer  Go's, 

R  3.  HnsTON- Montana. 


A  Firm  of  Commission  Merchants 

SOLICITS  AGENCIES, 


PURCHASING  IN  CITY  A  SPECIALTY.  ADVANCES 
made  on  cnalgnments.    Hlijhest  references.  Ad- 
iJreas  '  hue.  if5  >"  Ihli  (,ffi  .e. 
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Parry's  Giant,  Pedigree  Japan  M»n  moth.  Paragon,  and  other  Chestnuts.  Japan,  Persian,  French  and  English- 
Walnuts.  Pecans,  Almonds  and  Filberts.  LINCOLN  CORELBSS  PEAR— very  large  and  very  late.  SENECA— 
larg;e,  handsome,  and  Immediately  after  Bartletts'.  Japan  GoldeD  Rasget,  Ve-mont  Beauty  and 
Idaho,  in  collections  at  reduced  rates.  Bleagnus  Longi^ee,  Bardy  Orangrrg,  Wineberriee,  and  other  valuable 
novelties.  !*h  ade  Tr«es,  for  Lawn  or  Street  planting;  Ornamental  Shrubs,  Vines,  etc.  Grape  Vines,  small 
fruit  plants.    Illustrated  d^sctiiitlve  catalogue  free.    WM.  P.aKKY.  Parry,  N.  J. 


THE  ORIENTALGAS  ENGINE 

IS  THE  BEST,  because 
it  combines  simplicity 
of  construction  with 
power  and  economy  In 
space.  It  can  be  run 
with  natural  or  manu- 
factured gas  or  gasoline 
at  a  cost  of  20  to  25 
cents  per  horse  power 
per  day. 

It  can  be  used  for 
pumping  purposes,  as 
well  as  for  all  purposes 
where  a  perfect  engine 
is  required,  with  the 
advantage  of  lessening 
the  risk  of  explosions. 
Ne  licensed  engineer  at 
a  high  s'klary  needed  to 
operate  it. 

Send  for  circulars  and 
prices  if  a  good  safe  en- 
gine is  what  you  need. 

Tlie  Onentil  Lanicli  is  Perfection. 

Inventor  and  Mannfactarer, 
1 06  BBALhi  STREET.  SAN  FRANOISOO- 


^dlicatiopal 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 
728  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  OAl 
Open  All  Tear. 
A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  President. 
A88a3'lng  of  Ores,  ?28;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon  Assay, 
$28;  Blowpipe  Assay,  ilO.    Full  course  of  assaying,  $50, 
ESTABLISHED  1S64  tS"  Send  for  circular. 


are  requested  to  be  lure  and  notify  ub 
ben  this  paper  la  not  taken  from 
their  otUce.    If  not  stopped  promptly 
Itbrough  OTerslght  or  other  mlBhaps)  di  us  tbe  fsTor  V 


Postmasters  s 


BUSINESS  OOLLEQB, 

24  POST  ST.,  S.  F. 

FOB  SEVENTY  -  FIVE  DOI,I.AKS  THIS 
College  Instructs  In  Shorthand,  Type  Writing,  Book- 
keeping.  Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  the 
English  branches,  and  everything  pertaining  to  business 
for  six  full  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers,  and  give 
hidlvldual  Instruction  to  all  our  pupiis.  Our  school  has 
Its  graduates  In  every  part  of  the  State, 
IM"  Sbns  for  Ciboular. 

K.  P.  HKALD.  Pr— '  l.nV 

0.  8.  HALEY.  Secretary 
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Jackson's  Windmills. 


NOTE  THESE  PRICES: 


10-foot  Wheel,  weight,  650  lbs. 
12-foot      "  700  " 

14-foot      "  *'      930  " 


$35  00 
45  00 
55  00 


No.  3  "  Bull  Dog"  Harrow,  with  Seeder  attached,  $35 


(Cat  does  not  show  recent  Improvements;  has  9  sets  of  teeth,  as 
shown  in  cut  below.) 


Piis  at  EoojllT  loff  Pricni). 


I  MAKE  A  SPECIALTY  OF 

RRIGATING 

MACHINERY. 


WRITE   FOR  CATALOGUE. 

BYRON  JACKSON 

625-631  Sixth  Street,  149-169  Bluxome  Sireet, 


No.  3  "Bull  Dog"  6  foot  Riding  Harrow. 

"BULL  DOG"  RIDING  HARROW.  $25.00. 

This  tool  is  beet  adapted  (or  bar  J,  rough,  stony,  rooty,  or  boggy  ground;  Is  also  excellent  (or  cultivat 
ing  summer  (allow  or  (all  p'.owing,  when  the  ground  is  to  be  prepared  (or  the  seed. 

It  cuts  6  (eet  In  width,  has  18  teeth,  and  is  recommended  (or  the  most  obstinate  soils,  as,  being  an 
economical  machine,  which  will  do  the  worii  where  no  other  harrow  can  be  used. 


THE     MORG^^N     ©PA-DING}^  M^^lRROW, 


KING    OF    PULVERIZERS     FOR     HARSH,     REBELLIOUS  SOILS. 

Slatctaless  for  PnlTerizine  Salt  erass  and  Other  Sods. 

The  style  "E"  is  designed  for  use  in  soils  where  any  oth'r  implement  of  its  class  is  not  expected  to  work 
succesBfuUy.  Intended  for  clay,  or  "  adobe"  soils,  and  particularly  for  pul  erizing  hard,  tenacious  adobe' 
clods,  in  reducine  "adobe  "  suramer-fallow  lands  to  a  condition  suitable  for  receiving  the  FC'd  gram  before  the 
fall  rains,  it  has  leaped  into  prominence  and  favor,  and  we  are  pleased  to  say  that  it  still  maintains  its  reputa- 
tion, won  under  great  difficulties. 

The  front  eangn  throwing;  outward  and  the 
rear  gsknsi*  Ihrowine;  Inwsird  cause  a  nio*.t 
complete  pulveriz-.|ion  et  all  the  surTaee 
and  no  furn.w  or  ridge  !■  left  In  the  ni  ddle, 
an  I  he  rear  gane"  throw  toward  rach  other, 
leaving  the  wliole  *■  cut  "  of  the  harrow  iier- 
fectly  level  and  smooth. 

The  rear  Kangs  of  spadea  are  so  set  that 
they  run  between  the  front  gangs,  thus  pr>senti>  g 
a  cuiting  surface  to  the  earth  every  three  inches. 
wher«-a8  any  two-gang  disc  or  other  harrow  does  not  present  a 
cutting  surface  to  the  oil  any  u^a^e^  than  six  inches.  Owing 
to  its  peculiar  constructi'-n,  the  style  '"E"  Spading  Harrow 
will  do  three  times  the  amount  of  execution  that  any  fther 
kind  of  implement,  can  possibly  accomplish  iu  the  same  ti  ije. 
The  style  "  E  "  is  a  double  machine,  and  by  reason  of  one  set 
of  fpades  throwing  the  soil  one  way  and  the  other  set  throwing 
the  soil  in  an  opppo-ite  flirection,  it  accomplishes  its  work  at 
one  operation,  or  in  go  ng  over  the  land  once  only,  where  disc 
o*-  other  barrows  could  not  do  the  work  iu  going  over  the  land 
less  than  three  or  four  timps. 


Uneqnaled  for  Seeding  Sammer-Fallow  I.ands. 

The  peculiar  shape  of  the  blade  is  the  same  as  those  used  on  the  style  "A"  Harrow,  and  any  "points"  set 
forth  in  regard  to  the  style  '  A  "  Harrow  apply  also  to  style  "  E."  The  style  "  E  "  is  unrivaled  in  iw  effective- 
ness f  ir  surface  tlllsge  of  all  harsh,  tenacious  soil",  and  often  proves  an  effective  substitute  for  the  plow.  It  is 
made  in  six  sizes,  from  6  to  14  feet.    Considering  the  amount  of  work  accomplisbed  it  is  very  light  of  draft.  It 

loosens,  crumbles  and  lightens  the  soil,  does  not  pack  it.  and 
does  what  no  other  implement  iu  the  world  will  do,  viz: — leaves 
th^  soil  thoroughly  nulverized,  stirring  it  from  the  bottom  up- 
ward,!', fine  condition  and  exposed  to  the  enriching  influences 
of  sun  and  air.  It  thorough  y  covers  se^d  grain  and  it  a  mos^ 
economical  implement  to  use  for  i his  purpose  alone.  It  will 
cover  from  a  fourfh  to  a  fif ^h  more  seed  than  any  other  imple- 
ment u=ed  in  broadcast  sowing 

All  of  the  materials  entering  into  the  construction  of  the 
style  '*E"  Harrow  teing  of  the  best  obtainable,  .ender  it  very 
strong  and  practically  indestructib'e.  No  pole  is  u  ed,  as  the 
harrow  pulls  perfectly '*  true  "  from  strong  draft  irons.  No 
unwieldy  pole  to  be  broke  J  out  or  cause  sore  necks  on  the 
team.   Write  for  prices. 


ANGLE  STEFL  HARROWS. 

f)  rl  'fl  f)  f)  f)  f)  fi  fl  f)  fl  f)  fl  fl  ft  f)  fl  f) 


SBAW   REVERSIBLE  GANG  PLOW. 
;t3  000  In  lT»e.  25  Years  of  Continued  Snceesa. 
The  moat  Economical  Plow  on  Earth. 


GEM  AND  CAHOON  SEED  SOWERS. 

All  MIses  and  Mtylea. 


STOCKTON  WOOD  BiiR   HARROWS   (WITH  DRAW-BAR). 

Wc  have  Circulars  dcfcrlptlve  of  our  goods,  which  wo  will  send  you  at  any  time.  Address 

H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS, 


SHAW   SLIP  SHARE  GANG. 
For  Deep  Plowing,  \  Tale  and  Other  Sod  Iisnda 
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TIIK  IJI  WKY  PUBLISHING  OO. 
OUice,  220  Market  St. 


Colnmbian  Days. 

It  is  a  comforting  reflection  that  future  generations  will 
not  have  as  great  trouble  in  ascertaining  a  few  simple 
facts  about  the  heroes  of  our  day  as  we  experience  in 
attempting  to  fix  a  few  points  about  those  who  lived  in 
past  centuries.  Thanks  to  the  snap  shot  camera,  the 
ubiquitous  reporter,  the  magnificent  detail  of  "  sossiety  " 
journalism,  most  of  our  great  men  are  already  embalmed 
against  oblivion  as  securely  as  though  packed  in  spices  at 
the  base  of  the  pyramids. 

If  any  have  failed  of  this  kind  of  immortality,  verily  are 
they  not  written  and  portrayed  with  lead  and  steel  in 
county  histories?  Have  they  not  bought  space  in  a  dozen 
series  of  "  Prominent  Men  of  Our  Time,"  "  The  Builders 
of  the  Commonwealth,"  etc.  ?  They  have,  indeed,  done 
their  share  to  make 
it  sure  that  posterity 
will  not  groan  for 
lack  of  knowledge  of 
them.  We  are,  how- 
ever, inclined  to  be 
harassed  with  doubt 
as  to  whether  these 
generous  contribu- 
tions to  fame  will, 
after  all,  serve  well 
those  who  make  the 
investment.  How 
are  the  antiquarians 
of  A.  D.  2500  to  learn 
the  correct  linea- 
ments of  any  hero 
ot  the  present  day 
who  invests  in  seve- 
ral $5  newspspr 
portraits  of  himstlf? 
We,  of  the  present, 
cannot  recognize  the 
hero  in  any  of  them. 
But  why  do  we  bor- 
row trouble?  Let  the 
unborn  future  fondle 
its  own  offspring. 

Now  that  we  are 
fairly  launched  upon 
the  Columbian  year 
the  air  teems  with 
notes  of  the  world's 
admiration  and  grati- 
tude. There  is  the 
utmost  that  can  be 
the  man. 


ed  one  of  the  vessels  of  his  fleet.  In  this  convent  Colum- 
bus lived  while  he  was  making  preparations  for  his  voyage, 
and  on  the  morning  that  he  sailed  from  Palos  he  attended 
himself  the  little  chapel.  There  is  no  building  in  the 
world  so  closely  identified  with  his  discovery  as  this,  and 
fortunately  its  architecture  is  of  such  a  character  as  to 
permit  of  a  reproduction  at  a  comparatively  small  cost,  and 
at  the  same  time  furnish  a  picturesque  view  and  appro- 
priate group  among  the  splendid  buildings  at  Jackson 
Park.  It  will  not  only  be  of  itself  a  monument  to  Colum- 
bus, but  it  will  furnish  commodious  and  convenient  show- 
rooms for  the  collections  and  relics  of  Columbus  that  are 
to  be  exhibited. 


Meteorites  Are  Real  Estate — A  very  interesting 
case  at  law  has  just  been  settled  in  Iowa.    A  meteorite  fell 


SUPPOSED  BIRTHPLACE  OF  COLUMBUS,  GENOA,  ITALY. 


most  ardent  desire  to  leara  the 
ascertained  or  even  imagined  of 
Unfortunately,  nearly  all  the  statements  are 
matters  of  information  and  belief,  not  of  actual  knowledge. 
The  engraving  upon  this  page  shows  a  building  in  Genoa, 
Italy,  which  is  generally  conceded  to  be  the  birthplace  of 
Columbus,  but  itsclaim  to  that  distinction  is  not  demon- 
strated. Still  it  answers  the  purpose  of  a  birthplace  for 
those  who  desire  to  honor  Columbus  at  the  present  day 
and  it  may  have  done  as  well  for  the  hero  himself. 

There  is  another  building  very  closely  connected  with 
Columbus'  life,  about  which  there  can  be  no  doubt  and  to 
which  brief  allusion  can  be  made.  It  has  been  proposed 
to  erect  at  Jackson  Park,  Chicago,  a  fac  simile  of  the 
ancient  convent  of  La  Rabida,  of  Palos,  Spain.  It  was  at 
the  door  of  the  convent  of  La  Rabida  that  Columbus,  dis- 
appointed and  down-hearted,  asked  for  food  and  shelter 
for  himself  and  his  child.  It  was  here  that  he  found  an 
asylum  for  a  few  years  while  he  developed  his  plans  and 
prepared  the  arguments  which  he  submitted  to  the  council 
at  Balamanca. 

It  was  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  this  convent  that  he  met 
the  Dominican  monks  in  debate,  and  it  was  here  also  that 
he  conferred  with  Alonzo  Pinzo,  who  afterward  command- 


on  a  man's  farm;  another  man  dug  it  out  and  sold  it.  The 
farmowner  sued  the  finder.  The  court  held  that  the  stone 
became  part  of  the  soil  on  which  it  fell,  and  that  the  finder 
had  no  right  to  remove  it.  The  defense  claimed  that  what- 
ever was  movable  and  found  on  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
unclaimed  by  any  owner,  was  supposed  to  be  abandoned 
by  the  proprietor.  The  Supreme  Court  has  just  ruled  that 
as  this  stone  was  in  the  earth  and  practically  unmoved, 
and  was  placed  there  by  nature,  it  was  a  stone  included 
generally  under  the  property  to  be  claimed.  It  is  said 
that  legal  records  show  no  precedent,  and  that  the  mete- 
orite has  just  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  terrestrial 
courts. 

Fbebno  Farmers'  Institute. — The  next  quarterly 
meeting  of  the  Fresno  Farmers'  Institute  will  be  held  in 
Selma  on  October  29th.  Selma  is  an  excellent  point  for 
such  a  meeting,  as  was  shown  upon  a  previous  occasion. 
We  trust  all  our  readers  in  that  region  will  bear  the  date 
in  mind  and  attend.  Probably  we  shall  be  able  to  give  an 
outline  of  the  program  later. 


Disbanded. — The  Price  Hay  Press  Company  has  been 
given  permission  to  disincorporate. 


Late  Peaches. 

This  year  has  brought  to  light  several  seedlings  which 
seem  likely  to  extend  the  peach  season  in  the  line  of  fine 
yellow  varieties.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  State  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  Fred  C.  Miles  of  Penryn  exhibited  two 
notable  seedling  peaches.  One  was  a  very  large  yellow 
cling,  rich  and  handsome,  ripening  ten  days  later  than 
Salway.  Another  of  about  the  same  date  of  ripening  was  a 
very  large,  beautiful,  yellow  freestone.  Both  are  seedlings 
by  Mr.  Barton,  whose  name  they  will  bear.  Their  great 
size,  late  ripening  and  excellent  shipping  qualities  bid  fair 
to  make  them  notable  in  the  future. 

A  fine  yellow  freestone,  which  seems  to  be  a  few  days 
later  than  these,  has  been  brought  to  light  by  0.  W.  Al- 
bright of  Placerville.    It  is  not  so  large  as  the  Barton,  nor 

are  the  samples  sent 
us  quite  such  a  bril- 
liant yellow  color. 
It  is,  however,  of 
good  size,  with  rich 
yellow  flesh  of  high 
and  true  flavor.  The 
samples  were  picked 
October  5tb,  stood 
shipment  to  San 
Francisco  perfectly, 
and  have  remained 
several  days  since  re- 
ceipt in  perfect  con- 
dition. The  variety 
promises  to  have  a 
future  if  its  bearing 
qualities  are .  satis- 
factory. Mr.  Al- 
bright writes  us  that 
the  tree  is  a  chance 
seedling  four  years 
from  the  pit. 

R.  W.  Bell  of  the 
Santa  Rosa  Nurseries 
kindly  sent  us  sam- 
ples of  the  Wonder- 
ful peach,  picked 
September  26th.  We 
take  it  that  this  is 
the  peach  sent  out 
by  Lovett  under  that 
name.  It  is  a  me- 
dium-sized yellow 
and  is  satisfactory  in 
under  more  favorable 


freestone,  rather  oval,  keeps  well 
interior  qualities.  Samples  grown 
conditions  will  probably  show  better  size. 

W.  T.  Kirkman,  nurseryman  at  Atwater,  Merced  county, 
also  sends  us  a  good  yellow  freestone,  ripening  last  of  Sep- 
tember, which  has  originated  in  his  neighborhood.  It  is 
a  very  symmetrical,  handsome  fruit,  of  good  quality. 
Though  of  good  medium  size,  it  should  be  larger  to  com- 
pare well  with  the  other  seedlings  of  the  same  or  later 
season  mentioned  above.  It  is  certainly  worth  attention, 
and  may  prove  very  valuable  locally  at  least. 


The  Mexicans  Want  Our  Corn. — Secretary  Rusk  an- 
nounces that  the  time  for  the  free  importation  of  corn  into 
Mexico  has  been  extended  till  December  30,  and  stating 
further  that  between  December  and  July  31  next,  only 
one-fourth  of  the  regular  duty,  which  is  one  cent  per  kilo, 
gross  weight,  will  be  collected  on  imports.  The  Consul- 
General  adds:  "  This  free  importation  until  the  end  of 
November  and  reduced  import  duty  until  January  31  has 
caused  a  greatly  increased  demand  for  our  American  corn, 
particularly  in  all  the  regions  west  of  the  Mississippi." 
Those  who  have  either  to  buy  or  sell  feed-grains  on  this 
coast  may  do  well  to  heed  this  movement. 
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The  Week. 

Evidently,  the  season  is  closing  in.  The  first  rain  to 
reach  the  bay  region  came  on  Saturday  night  and  was  a 
good  rain,  reaching  a  precipitation  of  an  inch  in  some 
places.  Since  then,  the  extreme  northern  portion  of  the 
State  has  been  included  in  the  rain  area.  As  we  write,  a 
norther  of  considerable  force  and  of  characteristic  aridity 
prevails  over  the  greater  part  of  the  State.  It  will  be  wel- 
comed by  some  who  are  not  yet  ready  for  continued  moist- 
ure, for  it  will  speedily  dispose  of  the  recent  precipitation. 
Frosts  are  reported  from  remote  portions  of  the  coast. 

The  public  mind  is  now  running  strongly  on  poli  ics, 
and  little  else  can  command  a  hearing.  Fortunately,  it  is 
an  off  season  in  agriculture  and  engrossment  in  issues  of 
statesmanship  are  not  likely  to  seriously  affect  industrial 
interests.  Before  another  issue  of  the  Rural  reaches  our 
readers,  the  new  holiday,  Columbus  Day,  Oct.  21st,  will 
have  come  and  gone.  The  school  idea  of  celebration  is 
the  accepted  one  and  will  constitute  the  chief  observance. 
New  York  not  allowing  for  the  change  in  the  calendar, 
is  celebrating  magnificently  as  we  go  to  press  on  Oct.  12lh. 
Chicago,  observing  the  change  in  the  calendar,  will 
celebrate  grandly  Oct.  21st.  If  the  change  in  the  calendar 
accomplished  no  other  good,  that  of  obviating  a  quarrel 
between  these  two  great  cities  should  compensate  the 
peace-loving  old  monk  for  his  brainwork  in  getting  a  new 
way  of  measuring  time. 


Ckssation  OF  Weather  Crop  Bulletins.—  The 
The  weekly  crop  bulletin,  which  has  been  furnished  us  by 
the  State  Agricultural  Society,  in  cooperation  with  the 
United  States  Weather  Bureau,  during  the  past  growing 
and  harvesting  season,  has  been  closed  for  the  season. 
Much  credit  is  due  to  Director  Barwick  for  the  zealous 
and  self-denying  work  he  has  done.  He  in  turn  gives 
thanks  to  all  the  voluntary  observers  who  have  furnished 
hirn  local  reports.  Such  observers  are  not  expected  to 
send  further  reports  until  next  spring,  when  the  system  of 
weekly  reports  will  be  revived. 


A  Precioas  Weed. 

A  weed  has  been  well  defined  as  a  plant  out  of  place,  or, 
as  a  more  modern  terminology  would  have  it,  a  weed  is  an 
agricultural  misfit.  The  truth  of  this  humane  view  of  a 
weed  is  clearly  seen  in  the  fact  that  just  as  soon  as  a  weed 
is  claimed  by  estheticism,  or  by  the  arts  industrial  or  cura- 
tive, to  \)<^  beautiful  or  useful,  it  is  no  longer  hated  and 
deprecated  but  is  admired  and  sought  for.  When  this 
phase  in  its  history  is  attained  the  plant  becomes  more 
abundant  by  cultivation,  or  it  becomes  more  rare  because 
the  wildling  rebels  against  culture  and  is  soon  rooted  out 
by  those  who  plunder  its  habitat.  Many  of  our  favorite 
garden  flowers  are  glorified  weeds,  developed  almost  out  of 
resemblance  to  their  humble  prototypes  by  hybridization, 
selection  and  pampering.  Some  of  our  most  costly  drugs 
are  the  products  of  weeds  which  have  been  hunted  almost 
to  annihilation  by  herb-diggers.  Stamped  as  desirable  for 
any  considerable  purpose,  the  weed  becomes  a  useful 
plant,  an  honored  citizen  of  the  vegetable  world. 

These  reflections  are  forced  upon  us  by  the  storm  of  in- 
quiries which  assail  us  about  a  member  of  the  disreputable 
dock  family,  which  now  seems  to  be  disappearing  as  a 
weed  and  likely  to  attain  importance  as  a  cultivated  plant. 
It  is  the  so-called  "  sour  dock,"  the  canaigre  of  the  Mexi- 
can vernacular,  the  Rumex  hymenosepalum  of  the  botanist. 
The  plant  will  be  readily  recognized  by  any  one  lamiliar 
with  plants,  for  it  discloses  its  relationship  to  the  docks  by 
its  style  of  leaf-growth  and  seed-stem.  It  is  rather  an  at- 
tractive-looking plant,  for  its  red  leaf-stems  and  veinings 
contrast  well  with  the  bright  green  of  the  leaf.  It  grows 
wild  and  was  formerly  quite  abundant  in  Texas,  New 
Mexico,  Arizona  and  southern  California,  as  well  as  in  the 
northern  areas  of  Old  Mexico.  The  root  of  the  plant  has 
been  used  from  time  immemorial  by  Mexicans  and  Indians 
in  their  tanning  of  hides  and  skins,  and  it  now  is  on  the 
way  the  way  to  eminence  because  the  commercial  tanners 
of  the  world  have  so  drawn  upon  various  barks  which 
yield  tannin,  that  the  world's  supply  of  tannin  is  becoming 
appreciably  reduced.  Local  tanners  in  the  region  of  the 
canaigre  followed  the  home  tanners  in  the  use  of  the  root, 
and  in  this  way  larger  tanning  concerns  at  a  distance  be- 
came aware  of  its  value  and  availability.  The  inquiries 
which  now  assail  us  seek  to  know  where  there  is  a  still  avail- 
able supply  of  the  wild  canaigre,  and,  in  default  of  this, 
how  does  the  cultivated  root  compare  in  tannin  contents 
with  the  wild.  Upon  the  latter  question  hangs  the  possi- 
bility of  profitable  introduction  of  this  member  of  the  dis- 
reputable dock  family  as  an  agricultural  crop. 

As  most  of  our  readers  know,  the  College  of  Agriculture 
at  Berkeley  has  maintained  upon  the  University  grounds, 
for  the  last  decade  and  more,  a  garden  of  economic  plants. 
To  this  garden  are  brought  seeds  and  plants  which  are 
found  of  local  use  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  These  plants 
are  grown,  are  always  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  public, 
and  their  useful  parts  or  products  are  carefully  examined 
in  the  laboratory  of  the  Experiment  Station  to  ascertain 
the  percentage  of  desirable  components  when  subjected  to 
cultivation  and  other  incidents  of  a  new  environment. 
Fortunately  for  the  present  demand  for  definite  informa- 
tion, the  canaigre  root  found  a  place  in  the  University 
garden  as  early  as  1884  and  has  been  continuously  grown 
since  then.  In  the  last  report  of  the  Experiment  Station, 
there  is  a  chapter  reciting  the  results  of  comparative  tannin 
assays  of  canaigre  roots  grown  in  California,  by  Charles  S. 
Bonner,  an  agricultural  graduate  of  the  class  of  1890.  Any 
one  desiring  the  full  record  of  the  subject  can  obtain  it 
free  on  application  to  the  director  of  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  at  Berkeley.  For  our  present  purpose,  it 
will  only  be  necessary  to  cite  a  point  or  two  arrived  at  by 
the  investigation. 

It  was  found  that  canaigre  in  the  adobe  soil  at  Berkeley 
had  made  a  vigorous  growth  and  produced  a  large  quan- 
tity of  heavy  tuberous  roots  which  were  thickly  clustered 
at  the  base  of  the  plant.  This  is  an  important  point  be- 
cause the  native  home  of  the  plant  is  upon  dry,  sandy 
soils,  which  are  hardly  available  for  ordinary  cultivation. 
The  continuous  trial  at  Berkeley  indicates  that  the  root 
may  be  grown  on  ordinary  farm  soils  as  well,  and  perhaps 
better,  than  upon  waste  lands  in  the  arid  region,  for 
Mr.  Bonner  found  by  analysis  that  the  plant  grown  in 
Berkeley  stored  in  its  roots  an  average  of  36  per  cent  of 
tannin,  while  various  analyses  of  Texas  roots  ranged  from 
26  to  38  per  cent.  It  was  also  shown  that  roots  dug  in 
May  showed  more  tannin  than  those  dug  in  March,  the  in- 
ference being  that  the  roots  can  be  dug  at  any  convenient 
time  after  flowering. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing,  it  may  be  stated  that 
according  to  a  letter  in  the  Irrigation  Age  of  October,  the 
newly  developed  irrigation  region  adjacent  to  Eddy,  New 
Mexico,  is  undertaking  considerable  of  an  enterprise  in 
growing  this  root.  It  is  claimed  that  the  wild  root  has 
been  so  diligently  gathered  during  the  last  two  years  that 
the  supply  has  given  out,  and  this  is  perhaps  the  reason 


why  so  many  inquiries  as  to  wild  supplies  of  the  plant 
have  been  s(*nt  to  California.  It  is  said  that  the  dried 
root  brings  $60  to  $80  per  ton  in  Europe,  and  that  local 
dealers  agree  to  pay  $5  per  ton  for  the  green  root  delivered 
alongside  of  the  railway,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  they 
may  pay  even  more.  Several  hundred  acres  are  being 
planted  to  meet  this  demand.  From  five  to  ten  tons  of 
wild  root  have  been  dug  to  the  acre  by  cheap  Mexican 
labor,  and  one  cultivator  claims  to  have  secure!  above  16 
tons  per  acre  from  cultivated  ground.  It  is  also  said  that 
a  factory  f  >r  the  extraction  of  tannin  from  canaigre  root 
has  been  started  at  Deming  and  others  are  contemplated, 
the  theory  being  that,  by  extracting  the  tannin  and  thus 
avoiding  cost  of  freight  and  handling  a  vast  amount  of 
worthless  matter,  the  business  may  be  more  economically 
and  satisfactorily  conducted. 

Such,  then,  is  the  story  of  canaigre;  a  member  of  a 
pestiferous  family  of  weeds,  whose  relatives  are  the  ac- 
cursed yellow  dock  and  the  deadly  sorrel,  rising  above  the 
ignominy  of  its  birth  and  its  family  to  become  an  honored 
and  esteemed  member  of  the  aristocracy  of  plants  useful 
to  mankind.  Its  uprising,  upon  the  basis  of  inherent 
worth  and  estimable  public  services,  has  bearings  above 
and  beyond  those  to  which  allusion  has  been  made, 

Advice  to  a  California  Cowfeeder. 

Prof.  W.  A.  Henry,  of  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, to  whom  we  recently  alluded  as  a  leading  expounder 
of  feeding  upon  scientific  principles,  gives,  through  the 
Live  Stock  Gazette,  advice  to  a  San  Mateo  dairyman,  who 
is  feeding  220  cows  for  the  production  of  milk,  with  feed 
at  the  prices  stated  below  :  Bran,  $15  per  ton;  middlings, 
$19.50;  oil-meal,  $33  50;  oat  hay,  $8;  alfalfa,  $10.  The 
dairyman  asks  which  of  these  feeds  should  be  used  and  in 
what  proportion.    The  answer  is  as  follows  : 

As  helping  us  somewhat  in  discussing  this,  the  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  constituents  in  most  of  the  feeds 
named  as  found  by  the  chemist: 

POUNDS  OF  DIGBSTIBLK  CONSTITUENTS  IN  100  OF  FEED. 

Protein,  Carbohydrates,  Fat, 

Lbs.  Lbs.  Lbs. 

Bran  12  6  44.1  2.9 

Middlings  ia.2  47.2  2  9 

Oilmeal   27.0  32.2  7.1 

Alfa.fa   7  6  37.8  1.8 

Of  the  three  concentrated  feeds  named,  bran  is  certainly 
the  cheapest  in  the  list,  an(?  if  the  large  c'ean,  fl'dkey  bran 
commonly  found  on  the  Pacific  coast  can  be  secured,  let  it 
be  supplied  with  a  liberal  hand.  The  millers  are  apt  to 
blow  a  good  deal  of  dirt  and  worthless  stuff  into  the  mid- 
dlings, though  this  is  not  always  so. 

For  the  general  ration  try  the  following:  Twelve 
pounds  alfalfa  hay,  five  pounds  oat  hay,  ten  pounds  wheat 
bran,  two  pounds  middlings  per  day.  Occasionally,  sub- 
stitute two  pounds  of  oilmeal  for  the  middlings.  Oilmeal 
has  an  excellent  effect  upon  the  animal  system  and  should 
be  fed  at  times  regardless  of  its  mere  nutritive  constitu- 
ents. G  )od  alfalfa  hay  is  one  of  the  most  natural  cow 
feeds  in  the  world,  and  when  it  can  be  obtained  at  any- 
thing like  $10  per  ton  on  the  Pacific  coast  is  cheap  feed, 
and  should  form  a  large  part  of  the  ration. 

Fine,  bright  wild-oat  hay  is  also  a  good  stock  feed,  and 
though  better  adapted  to  horses  than  cattle  is  still  appre- 
ciated by  the  latter.  It  should  form  a  portion  of  the 
ration  at  the  low  price  here  named.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  give  an  analysis  of  its  constituents,  but  while  on  the 
coast  this  summer  secured  a  sample  which  is  now  in  our 
laboratory  awaiting  its  turn  at  the  hands  of  the  chemist. 

Our  correspondent  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  list  of  foods  for  his  stock  and  the  compara- 
tively reasonable  prices  at  which  they  can  be  obtained, 
judging  from  the  prices  here  quoted.  They  should  be  fed 
with  a  liberal  hand,  and  if  the  above  given  table  is  used 
let  it  be  only  as  a  guide,  the  feeder  carefully  studying  the 
likes  and  dislikes  of  the  animals  and  catering  to  them. 
For  the  most  part  the  cow  is  about  as  good  a  judge  of  good 
milk-producing  foods  as  we  can  find. 

These  remarks  will  be  read  with  much  interest  by  our 
dairymen.  The  approval  of  alfalfa  will  strike  a  responsive 
chord  in  the  hearts  of  interior  valley  residents  who  are 
largely  dependent  upon  such  hay  and  can  produce  it  in  un- 
limited quantity  at  a  minimum  price.  In  the  city  there  is 
still  something  of  a  prejudice  against  alfalfa  hay  which 
we  have  always  believed  must  result  from  excessive  feed- 
ing of  it  or  from  too  rapid  changes  in  the  ration. 

We  shall  be  interested  to  see  Prof.  Henry's  analysis  of 
oat  hay  from  this  state.  We  imagine  he  misunderstands 
his  correspondent,  whom,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  alluded 
to  tame  oat  hay  rather  than  wild. 

The  tribute  to  the  cheapness  and  excellence  of  Pacific 
coast  stock  feeds  is  characteristic  of  Prof.  Henry  and  we 
hope  he  will  never  get  tired  of  putting  on  record  his  ob- 
servations in  that  line. 

Growing  Flowering  Bulbs. — Eastern  instructions  for 
plant-growing  do  not  always  fit  upon  this  coast,  because  of 
the  difference  in  seasons  and  in  climatic  conditions.  The 
intelligent  reader  can,  however,  often  draw  most  useful 
hints  from  Eastern  practices.  Such  a  source  of  valuable 
suggestion  is  a  handsome  pamphlet  just  published  by  J,  C. 
Vaughn,  of  Chicago,  entitled  "  Flower  Bulbs  and  How  to 
Grow  Them,"  by  the  well-known  E.  E.  Rexford.  It  is 
sent  by  the  publisher  postpaid  for  50  cents 
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From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

In  a  letter  which  in  its  entirety  is  too  long  for  the  Ru- 
ral's  crowdfd  columns  a  correspondent  asks  if  it  "is  al- 
together magnanimous  in  a  great  paper  courageous  enough 
to  prick  a  dangerous  ulcer  to  leave  its  readers  in  the  lurch 
without  suggest'on,  scheme  or  plan  for  the  eradication  of 
this  pestilential  evil?"  The  Rubal,  like  critics  in  generah 
finds  it  easier  to  point  out  evils  than  to  suggest  the  means 
of  reforming  them;  but  in  the  case  of  this  particular  evil 
which  our  correspondent  is  quite  right  to  call  pestilential, 
the  remedy  suggests  itself.  It  is  plain  that  we  are  receiv- 
ing from  Europe  vast  numbers -of  persons  whose  presence 
here  is  a  direct  damage  to  our  working  men  and  our  wo- 
men, and  a  serious  menace  to  the  American  plan  of  govern- 
ment. To  slop  this  ii  flux  would  be  very  easy.  Any  ore 
of  a  half  a  dozen  of  plans  of  inspection,  the  severest  of 
which  would  fall  short  of  the  restriction  imposed  against 
the  Cainese,  would  prevent  undesirable  persons  from  com- 
ing her  in  any  considerable  numbers.  There  would  be  no 
practical  diflBculty  in  keeping  out  the  ignorant,  the  vi- 
cious and  the  impoverished  if  our  people  were  united  in 
the  mind  to  do  it — and  right  here  is  the  difficulty.  We 
have  become  a  nation  of  moral  cowards.  We  talk  glibly 
enough  of  the  "immigration  evil"  but  when  it  comes  to 
acting  in  line  with  this  talk  we  falter  because  we  are 
afraid  of  offending  the  foreign  vote.  Neither  of  the  par- 
ties dare  put  in  its  platform  a  recommendation  to  Congress 
to  stop  the  ciming  of  Irish,  German,  Italian  or  Jew  be- 
cause neither  has  the  courage,  even  for  the  sake  of  pro- 
tecticg  the  highest  American  interest,  to  offend  the  Irish, 
German,  the  Italian,  or  the  Jewish  vote.  By  the  party 
leaders  immediate  political  expediency,  or  what  a  few 
politicians  deem  to  be  expediency,  is  held  higher  than 
duty  to  country.  Among  the  men  who  manage  our  pub- 
lic affairs  there  seems  to  be  nobody  left  who  would  rather 
be  right  than  be  elected. 

Further  on  in  his  letter  our  correspondent  says: 
Unbiased  by  the  cant  and  claptrap  of  stump-speakers,  with 
the  heat  and  passions  of  the  fight  passed  away,  we  can  judicially 
review  the  history  of  the  past  and  plainly  see  that  the  once- 
threatened  Mongolian  invasion  of  this  country  was  never 
fraught  with  the  perils  and  menace  to  our  institutions,  to  our 
prosperity  or  our  national  life  that  this  newer  and  more  in- 
sidious foe  carries.  The  Chinese,  if  ten  million  strong  here, 
could  not  nor  would  not  attempt  to  assimilate  with  us  and  de- 
bauch and  debase  our  blood  and  individuality  as  a  people. 
Their  inclinations  led  them  into  menial  forms  of  labor  where 
they  came  less  ia  conflict  and  competition  with  American 
workingmen  than  any  other  nationality  seeking  these  shores; 
and  last,  but  not  least,  they  never  attempted  to  engraft  upon  us 
those  pleasing  European  institutions  of  riot,  anarchy,  treason 
and  the  boycott.  Was  it  patriotism,  a  regard  for  American 
labor,  the  welfare  of  the  American  home  that  prompted  this 
enthusiasm  and  the  enactments  that  followed  the  agitation  ? 
Possibly;  but  I  will  continue  to  think  that  the  discovery  of  a 
constitutional  inhibition  against  the  Mongolian  from  ever  be- 
coming a  voter  was  the  most  potent  factor  in  the  whole  matter. 
Yet  when  an  alien's  (Dennis  Kearney's)  slogan  rang  out,  "  The 
Chinese  must  go  !  "  how  the  two  political  parties  did  tumble 
over  each  other's  backs  in  the  scramble  to  get  there  first  with  a 
preamble,  a  resolution  or  a  platform  denunciatory  of  the  nearly 
innocuous  Chinamen. 

Here  is  a  nugget  of  the  purest  truth.  The  Chinese,  ob- 
jectionable as  they  are  in  many  ways,  are  ten  times  to  be 
preferred  as  immigrants  to  such  material  as  landed  a  few 
days  ago  from  the  cholera  ships.  The  Chinaman  did,  in- 
deed, bring  his  cheap  labor  to  compete  with  white  labor, 
but  there  the  evil  practically  ended.  He  did  not  bring 
with  him  the  schemes  or  the  passions  of  revolution.  He 
did  not  debauch  the  integrity  of  American  ideas.  He  did 
not  defile  our  body  political  or  social.  He  could  not  vote, 
and  so  the  politician  and  the  demagogue  jumped  upon 
him.  If  the  Chinaman  was  to-day  a  voter,  the  political 
trimmers  who  are  now  vieing  with  each  other  in  de- 
nouncing him,  and  in  inventing  ways  to  harrass  him, 
would  be  cap-in-hand  before  him  just  as  they  are  before 
the  several  other  "  elements  "  of  our  foreign  population. 


But  our  correspondent  asks  for  a  "  suggestion," 
"  scheme"  or  "  plan'  to  hold  back  the  tide  of  European 
immigration.  It  is  simple  and  easy — and  the  simple  and 
easy  way  is  always  the  best  way— to  prohibit  the  landing 
at  any  American  port  of  any  immigrant  unless  he  could 
produce  a  ceriiScate  from  a  commissioner  stationed  in  the 
country  from  which  he  came.  Such  commissioner  should 
have  absolute  power,  with  wide  discretion,  to  grant  or 
withhold  permission  to  enter  the  United  States.  He 
should  be  instructed  to  require  of  each  applicant  satisfac- 
tory proof  of  good  character,  and  of  his  ability  to  main- 
tain himself.  This  is  simple  enough,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  would  not  be  entirely  practicable  if  entered 
into  in  good  faiih.  But  it  will  not  be  entered  into  in  good 
faith  till  we  have  a  new  birth  of  American  independence. 
It  will  come  in  time,  because  the  evil  will  become  intoler- 
able. A  few  more  riots  such  as  we  have  had  this  past 
Hammer,  a  few  more  speeches  in  Congress  like  those  made 
by  SenaU.>r  I'almer  of  Illinois  and  Senator  Voorhees  of 


Indiana  and  a  few  more  such  exposures  as  that  made  by 
the  cholera  scare  and  there  will  be  an  awakening  of  pub- 
lic sentiment  that  will  surprise  somebody. 

The  solution  of  this  immigration  question,  like  that  of 
nearly  every  other  public  problem,  rests  not  in  inherent 
difficultifs,  but  in  the  minds  of  the  American  people.  If 
we  want  to  keep  objectionable  elements  of  population  out 
of  our  country,  we  can  do  it.  If  we  want  to  reform  any 
one  of  the  evils  under  which  the  country  sufters,  we  can  do 
it  if  we  choose  to  go  about  it.  The  reason  why  we  fail  is 
because,  as  a  people,  we  have  become  so  bound  up  in  our 
devotion  to  political  parties  that  we  think  we  can  do 
nothing  excepting  through  their  instrumentality.  Polit- 
ical parties  naturally  Work  for  success  and  naturally  are 
wholly  without  moral  courage.  When  our  people  can  suf- 
ficiently get  out  from  under  the  domination  of  the  party- 
whip  as  to  think  with  freedom  and  to  act  without  party 
restraint,  then  the  business  of  reform  will  go  forward  with 
amazing  rapidity.  If  the  Rural  grows  tiresome  in  its  re- 
iterated talk  about  the  evils  of  partisanship,  it  is  because, 
in  its  view  of  things,  nothing  is  so  much  needed  for  the 
health  of  American  ideas  and  for  the  health  of  our  Gov- 
ernment as  a  new  birth  of  personal  and  political  inde- 
pendence on  the  part  of  citizens  generally.  There  are 
many  encouraging  signs  that  a  better  era  is  soon  to  come. 
The  Peoples'  Party  movement  with  all  its  extravagances; 
the  labor  organizations  in  spite  of  their  revolutionary 
tendencies;  the  farmers'  Grange  with  its  free  discussions  of 
public  affairs — all  these  agencies  are  educating  the  people 
to  freer  views  concerning  the  questions  currently  before 
the  country.  There  are  many  evidences  that  party  spirit 
is  weakening  and  that  the  people  are  coming  to  view  ques- 
tions of  social  and  governmental  policy  upon  their  merits 
and  without  the  bias  of  partisan  restriction.  This  is  the 
true  purifying  principle  in  American  affairs.  When  this 
new  spirit  has  reached  the  point  that  political  parties  can 
only  command  popular  support  when  they  are  right,  the 
immigration  evil  with  our  other  national  evils  will  vanish. 

The  Eastern  Market. 

Mr.  Mills'  Suggestions -Free  Discussion  of  the 
Transportation  Question. 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Trade,  held 
in  San  Francisco  on  Tuesday  afternoon  of  the  current 
week,  Mr.  W.  H.  Mills,  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
Co.,  read  a  paper  designed  to  explain  certain  general  eco- 
nomic principles  as  they  apply  to  the  present  conditions  of 
California. 

The  Basis  Industry,  of  a  State  or  community,  Mr.  Mills  declared 
to  be  that  specialty  in  which  natural  advantages  place  a  certain  prod- 
uct beyond  reach  of  competition  and  in  a  condition  for  progressive 
development,  as,  for  instance,  coal  and  iron  in  Pennbylvania,  corn 
and  bogs  in  Iowa,  etc.  California  was  founded  with  mining  as  her 
basis  industry.  In  the  nature  of  the  case,  mining  can  never  be  a  per- 
manent foundation  for  national  wea'lh.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fer- 
tility of  our  soil  and  the  salabrity  o  our  dim  ite  point  to  horticulture 
as  a  basis  industry — profitable,  permanent,  encouraging  skill  and  en- 
terprise, and  capable  of  sustaining  fifty  times  the  population  of  agri- 
cultural industries  now  generally  followed  in  Cilifornia.  E:onomic 
proiuction  forces  markets  and  builds  permanent  industries. 

Our  eff  jrts  should  be  along  the  line  of  reaching  consumers  in  the 
most  direct  and  economical  method  possible,  and,  for  this  reason, 
should  be  directed  largely  to  transportation  and  distribution.  Our 
early  fruits  reach  Eastern  consumers  as  luxuries,  and  California 
peaches,  to-day,  are  retailing  in  New  York  at  seven  cents  each.  At 
the  same  time,  when  we  consider  the  quality  of  the  service  and  dis- 
tance, the  rates  on  transcontinental  shipments  of  fruit  are  the  cheap- 
est in  America.  Present  methods  of  distribution  from  wholesale  cen- 
ters arc  costly  to  consumer,  and  high  prices  discourage  production  by 
restrlctine  markets.  List  year,  of  the  909  cars  routed  to  Eistern 
centers,  New  York  received  535  and  Philadelphia,  a  city  of  half  the 
population  and  similar  conditions,  only  ii.  By  the  plan  of  distribu- 
ting from  the  wholesale  centers,  fruit  reaches  consumers  in  compara- 
tively poor  condition  and  at  high  cost,  and  the  plan  of  direct  shipment 
meets  concurrent  favor. 

Distribution  is  the  office  of  merchants,  not  carriers.  The  market 
will  be  commensurate  with  the  importance  of  the  industry.  It  has 
reached  its  highest  prosperity  the  present  year.  To  cut  loose  from  the 
present  system  of  large  distributing  centers  requires  special  equip- 
ment and  special  treatment,  supplemented  by  small  distributing 
centers.  When  this  industry  becomes  so  thoroughly  systematized 
as  to  deserve  the  name  organic,  every  article  will  be  produced  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions. 

In  grain-farming,  aggregation  gives  maximum  profits  and  de- 
termines tendency.  Hoiticulture  is  an  industry  of  segregation  and 
promises  fifty  times  the  population.  All  plans  have  met  discourage- 
ments and  new  schemes  must  expect  them.  Prof.  W.  A.  Henry,  of 
Madison  University,  was  quoted  as  having  thought,  in  '86,  thai  our 
fruit  industry  was  destined  to  fatal  overproduction,  and  on  later 
visits  he  bad  become  an  enthusiastic  investor.  He  says  thai  Madison 
is  large  enough  to  consume  a  car  of  California  fruit  while  it  remains 
in  good  condition,  and  only  gets  whit  the  people  bring  down  in 
paper  sacks  when  they  visit  Chicago  and  the  little  that  is  ordered  by 
xpress  for  w-^dimgs  and  other  grand  occasions.  The  system  of 
handling  oysters  throughout  the  Eist  and  of  distributing  ice  in  the 
South  were  given  as  plans  worthy  of  imitation.  When  the  train 
stops  at  a  station,  tbey  lake  off  the  supply  ordered  for  that  place  and 
proceed.  In  this  way  they  distribute  such  perishable  commodities 
as  oysters  and  ice,  and  might  distribute  fruit  even  to  points  that 
could  not  handle  more  than  20  boxes  at  a  time  the  first  season.  The 
possibiliiies  of  railroad  transportation  are  very  dimly  understood,  yet 
transportation  mignates  are  very  conservative  regarding  any  changes 
in  methods,  especially  if  they  involve  any  extra  bookkeeping,  such  as 
figuring  rates  on  a  car  distributed  along  the  line.  From  the  lofty 
ped>'stal  of  their  preposterous  pretentions  they  look  pityingly  down 
upon  the  laity  as  intellectual  infants.  While  the  cost  of  distribution 
is  such  that  we  may  fairly  say  that  sixty-two  millions  of  our  own 
people  never  taste  California  fruit,  we  are  sending  our  goods  across 
the  ocean  to  find  other  consumers  at  a  still  greater  disadvantage. 

MR,  MILLS  ON  THE   WITNESS  STAND. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks,  Mr.  Mills  moved  that  the  Board 
of  Trade  send  an  agent  East  to  make  examination  regarding  markets 
and  methods  for  more  direct  and  economical  methods  of  reducing 
profit  and  distance  between  producer  and  consumer. 


Regarding  this  proposition,  which  seemed  to  meet  with  favor,  Mr. 
A.  A.  Hibbard  of  Chico  inquired:    "  Can  we  aff  jrd  it  ? '' 

Mr.  Ij.  C.  McAffee  of  Kern:    "  How  is  the  expense  to  be  borne?'' 

Ex-Gov.  Perkins  held  tnat  our  first  question  must  be,  what  will  the 
transoortation  cost?  There  is  no  qijeslion  about  the  wisdom  of  the 
abstract  proposition  of  reducing  expense  between  producer  and  con- 
.sumer  to  a  minimum.  The  starting  point  is  to  learn  to  what  extent 
those  engaged  in  transportation  will  encourage  such  enterprises.  He 
(f'l^rkin?-)  had  enjoyed  the  consolation  of  a  companion  in  misery  when 
he  joined  with  Mr.  Tevis  in  shipping  a  car  by  the  AH  gretti  process, 
which  paid  an  Irish  dividend  of  $i6oo.  Transportation  should  be 
thf  first  question  consid"red. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Hutchinson  of  Lissen  thought  that  the  rate  to  inter- 
mediate points  was  the  vital  question.  Upon  his  fir  t  arrival  in  Cali- 
fornia from  Kansas  he  was  confronted  with  the  bugbear  of  over- 
production and  rep'ied  that  so  far,  not  one  in  ten  in  the  East  had 
ever  tasted  California  fruit.  The  doors  of  his  mill  in  western  Kansas 
had  to  be  closed  because  it  was  the  railroad  policy  to  build  up  Mis- 
souri river  points,  and  rates  were  made  that  carried  the  wheat  from 
his  door  to  mills  on  the  Missouri  river  and  the  fiour  past  his  door 
again  on  the  way  to  its  market  in  Colorado.  A  similar  policy  bad 
interfered  with  distribution  of  fruit.  Transportation  companies  can 
remedy  it.  Wi  1  they  do  it  ?  It  is  not  necessary  to  send  a  man  to 
Chicago  to  find  that  out. 

Mr.  Mills:  No  question  is  so  misunderstood  and  none  so  badly 
misrepresented  as  that  of  transportation.  All  these  matters  are  se  f- 
adjusting  on  the  basis  of  that  talismanic  word  which  is  the  open 
sebarae  to  every  railroad  heart — "profit."  Early  in  the  history  of 
fruit  shipments  there  was  no  profit  in  a  rate  of  $1200  per  car,  because 
there  was  no  equipment  for  the  service  and  nothing  to  supplement 
large  shipments.  From  the  original  rate  of  $1200  it  was  gradually 
reduced  to  $500  to  N  w  York  and  $350  to  Chicago,  and  fina  ly  $250 
was  made  a  common  rate  to  all  points  east  of  the  Missouri  river  be- 
cau  e  it  was  profiiahle.  A  traffic  manager,  whose  annual  report 
showed  that  he  was  fixing  such  rates  as  to  reduce  the  business  of  a 
road  ten  per  cent,  would  earn  his  discharge  becaus»  it  would  only 
take  ten  years  of  that  policy  to  destroy  the  property.  If  the  business 
of  a  road  increases  from  one  train  a  day  to  one  train  an  hour,  the 
effect  upon  its  value  as  property  is  much  the  same  as  though  23 
simiar  roads  had  been  added  without  coit.  Upon  a  desfried  mill 
in  the  upper  Sacramento  valley  surrounded  by  a  deserted  country, 
the  speaker  saw  the  legend. 

"In  God  we  trust'  "right,"  said  his  companion;  "He  is  the  only  one 
who  has  ever  done  anything  for  this  country."  Mr.  Mills  asserted 
with  considerable  emphasis  that  he  owned  no  railroad  and  no  railroad 
owned  him.  He  wore  no  collar.  Years  hence  it  would  be  said  that 
it  was  a  good  idea  that  we  had  been  discussing  here  to-day. 

A  suggestion  was  made  by  some  one  thatfruitmen  try  and  encour- 
age the  system  of  shipping  to  dealers'  orders  and  thus  avoid  loss  from 
glutted  markets.  After  some  complimentary  remarks  as  to  efficiency 
in  similar  missions  it  was  moved  to  refer  the  matter  to  Mr.  L.  C.  Mc- 
Affee, of  Kern. 

Mr.  Hutchinson,  of  Lassen,  wanted  to  know  the  local  rates  by 
freight  from  such  points  as  Ogden,  Omaha  and  Chicago  to  smaller 
towns  where  Iruit  would  be  consumed.  Fruit  consumed  in  Topeka 
came  from  Denver  by  express  at  local  rates  and  little  was  used. 

.S.  J.  Stabler,  of  Sutter,  held  that  it  was  not  the  business  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  investigate  markets  as  we  had  no  money  to  spare. 
He  despaired  of  any  help  until  we  have  a  competing  line  and  until  no 
company  should  have  the  power  to  subsidize  other  lines  and  to  cor- 
rupt our  legislatures. 

Mr.  McAfFee  was  reminded  of  the  results  of  a  grand  dinner  which 
might  be  summarized  chemically  as  a  few  ounces  of  carbon  and  a  few 
of  nitrogen.  The  Eddystone  L'ght-house  never  reached  Liverpool. 
We  have  held  up  to  others  the  mirror  of  activity.  What  a  e  the  re- 
sults of  all  this  talk  ?  Now  it  appears  that  there  are  one  hundred  mil- 
lions of  peop'e  in  America  and  England  to  consume  our  Iruit  and  that 
can  raise  a  quantity  practically  unlimited,  How  shall  we  get  it  to 
them  ?  This  problem  lies  with  the  producer  and  his  agent=.  There 
is  one  company  really  to  do  the  business.  They  have  carried  fruit 
profi  ably  to  market.  Still  no  one  is  in  business  for  his  health  and 
all  want  pay.  In  an  interview  with  Wells,  Fargo,  &  Co.  it  appeared 
that  their  contracts  with  the  R.  R.  Co.  were  such  that  no  one  else 
could  deliver  the  goods  at  intermediate  points.  They  could  see  no 
way  to  accomplish  such  results  as  are  outlined  in  Mr.  Mills'  plans. 
When  the  proposition  of  carrying  fruit  to  intermediate  points  by  Iccal 
ireight  was  investigated  these  mountains  became  mole  hills  and  ob- 
jections vanished  like  the  snows  of  Idaho  before  the  Chinook  wind. 

Mr.  B.  M.  Lelong,  secretary  State  Board  of  Horticulture,  said  that 
he  had  acted  with  committees  of  producers  at  MarysviUe,  Fresno,  etc. 
Transportation  was  the  main  question  in  deciding  whether  such  sys- 
tems are  practical.  The  first  requisite  is  to  get  cars  without  delay. 
The  Company  mustsupply  them.  Have  they  offiredto  do  anything? 
Will  they  put  up  suitable  cars  and  supply  them  as  needed?  There  is  to 
be  a  meeting  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society  at  San  Jose,  Nov.  isth, 
at  which  this  question  will  be  discussed.  Mr.  Mills  was  invited  to 
present  these  views  there. 

Secretary  Maslin,  of  the  State  Board  of  Trade  remarked  that  the 
shortage  of  the  present  year  had  been  in  refrigerator  cars  only. 

Mr.  Mills  said:  The  trouble  has  been  to  get  the  cars  back.  People 
don't  understand  the  suVject  and  have  no  conception  of  its  magni- 
tude. If  the  company  owned  the  cars,  half  the  d  ffijiulty  would  be 
solved.  There  are  1700  cars  in  the  trade  and  they  had  to  move  5000 
cars  of  fruit  this  year  against  3400  cars  last  year.  As  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Central  Pacific,  it  ends  at  Ogd-^n.  It  is  practically  a  State 
institution,  and  as  an  institution  of  the  State,  should  be  amenable  to 
discipline,  and  sometimes  receive  it.  Carriers  have  no  voice  in  distri- 
bution. Arrangements  should  be  made  with  local  roads  for  prompt 
forwarding.  Cost  of  transit  depends  on  amount  of  traffic.  Bitumin- 
ous rock  is  carried  from  Bakerifield  to  St.  Louis.  Chicago,  and  even 
to  Philadelphia  at  a  lower  rate  than  it  reaches  San  Francisco,  because 
there  are  mountains  of  the  material,  vast  quantities  demanded  at  low 
rates,  and  the  road  wants  to  do  the  business.  Ice  goes  from  Boca  to 
Fresno  for  $4  per  ton.  In  short,  rates  are  made  to  fit  conditions,  and, 
for  business  reasons  purely,  fruit  rates  have  dropped  from  $1200  to 
$250  per  car.  The  problem  of  transportation  is  not  the  great  impedi- 
ment to  growth  of  business  and  Mr.  McAffee  gained  a  wrong  impres- 
sion of  conditions  from  his  interview  with  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  Legis- 
lative regulations  are  a  right  and  proper  thing.  Law  rates  will  surely 
follow  large  tonnage. 

Mr.  Lelong  said  that  transportation  after  all  is  the  great  question. 
Some  years  since,  at  a  convention  of  growers,  it  was  proposed  to 
offer  the  railroad  company  one-half  the  gross  proceeds  for  carrying 
and  marketing  the  fruit.  Senator  Stanford  replied  that  he  was  not  in 
the  peddling  business.  It  was  supposed  by  fruitgrowers  that  as  the 
railroad  company  had  reliable  agencies  everywhere  they  could  do  the 
business  to  better  advantage  than  others. 

Mr.  Fisher  rose  to  supplement  Mr.  Mills'  idea  of  producers  owning 
their  cars.  Armour  &  Co.,  Swift,  and  several  other  firms  of  wholesale 
butchers  own  about  5000  cars  each  and  are  able  to  distribute  products 
and  control  trade.  It  would  be  well  to  formulate  some  plan  by 
wh  ch  owners  of  fruit  districts  wculd  unite  in  ownership  of  cars 
necessary  to  move  their  united  crops. 

Mr.  McAffee  introduced  three  resolutions,  embodying  these  issues: 
ist,  Approval  of  Mills' plan;  2d,  Enquire  as  to  best  methods  for  its 
execution;  3d,  Who  can  best  undertake  to  carry  it  out? 

Mr.  Stabler,  of  Sutter,  declared  that  we  must  go  to  distributing 
points,  and  suggested  that  250  copies  of  the  report  of  proceedings  of 
this  meeting  be  s=nt  to  San  Jose  on  Nov.  isth  for  memb  rs  of  the  State 
Horticultural  Society.    The  Mc.AITee  resolutions  were  adopted. 

Secretary  Lelong  moved  that  Mr.  Mills  be  requested  to  attend  the  San 
Jose  meeting.  It  was  objected  that  his  engagements  with  the  Press 
Club  at  Pasadena  would  interfere,  but  it  was  hoped  that  he  might  at- 
tend at  some  lattr  day  of  the  session. 

Pres.  Gregory  suggested  that  the  matter  of  "Cooperative  Owner- 
ship of  Fruit  Cars"  be  brought  up  at  a  later  meeting. 

Mr.  McAffee  moved  its  reference  to  a  committee  of  three  identified 
with  transportation  interests. 

Mr.  Frank  Kimball,  of  National  City,  rose  to  supplement  Mr. 
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Mills"  remarks  about  Prof.  Henry,  who  was  thoroughly  convinced 
when  his  attention  was  fi  st  called  to  semitropical  fruits,  that  they 
would  soon  gl'it  the  markets.  As  he  wanted  some  of  San  Diego  cli- 
mate, where  tie  could  retire  to  spend  the  evening  of  his  manhood,  he 
finally  offered  $too  per  acre  for  20  acres  of  such  land  as  was  then  sell- 
ing for  $250  per  acre,  on  condition  that  Mr.  Kimbill  would  take  it 
back  after  five  years  at  the  same  rate,  if  it  proved  unsatisfactory.  The 
chance  to  make  a  hopeful  oonvert  was  appreciated,  and  the  offer 
promptly  accepted.  Prof,  Henry  had  the  sagebrush  cleared  away 
and  the  land  planted  to  lemons,  three  years  since.  Now,  he  don't 
care  to  give  up  the  land,  for  be  received  $200  per  acre  for  his  last 
crop  of  lemons  and  is  among  the  most  enthusiastic  of  the  fruitgrowers 
of  San  Diego.  He  was  much  pleased  with  Mr.  Mills'  elucidation  of 
the  subject.  In  an  interview  with  the  late  Cbas.  Crocker,  when  the 
rate  on  fruit  was  $1200  per  car,  he  (Mr,  Kimball)  expressed  the  hope 
that  a  less  rate  might  result  in  greater  traffic,  and  was  answered  that 
he  would  never  see  fruit  carried  for  less  than  $1000  per  car.  The  dis- 
cussion waxed  very  hot,  and  Mr.  Kimball  prophesied  that  he  would, 
some  day,  be  glad  to  carry  four  cars  and  possibly  five  for  $1000  He 
has  since  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr.  Crocker's  representatives 
seeking  freight  at  $165,  and  hopes  to  see  the  service  rendered  for  $50. 

Thus  ended  a  discussion  in  which  the  railroad  company,  through 
Mr.  Mills,  came  face  to  face  with  the  producers. 


The  Stockton  Pair. 

From  Our  Special  Correspondent. 
Stockton  people  have  shown  by  building  so  fine  a  pavil- 
ion and  laying  out  their  kite-shaped  track  with  all  the  con- 
veniences that  go  to  make  an  agricultural  park  attractive, 
that  they  appreciate  the  rare  advantages  of  their  location 
and  are  willing  to  let  the  world  know  what  they  can  do. 

THE  STOCK  PARADE. 

This  was  led  by  a  fine  display  of  carriage  teams,  single 
and  double,  among  which  those  of  Messrs.  Shippee  & 
Doak  attracted  special  attention.  A  very  commendable 
understanding  of  the  true  object  of  a  fair  was  shown  by  a 
procession  of  stallions  with  their  families,  also  brood  mares 
and  colts.  They  realize  that  the  first  object  of  a  fair  is  to 
learn  how  to  produce  valuable  animals.  Jacks  and  jennets 
were  represented  by  many  fine  animals,  which  shows  that 
breeders  appreciate  the  fact  that  good  animals  are  always 
ready  sale  even  when  the  country  is  overstocked  with  the 
class  of  horses  that  must  go  begging  for  buyers. 

HOLSTEINS  — This  popular  dairy  breed  was  represented 
by  two  fine  herds.  One  was  the  well-known  prize  herd  of 
F.  H.  Burke  of  Menlo  Park,  that  took  so  many  blue  rib- 
bons at  the  Slate  Fair,  and  a  fine  herd  from  the  State  In- 
sane Asylum.  They  have  bought  some  fine  animals  from 
the  Stanford  herd,  and  besides  their  blooded  stock  have 
about  a  hundred  grade  Holsteins.  Ed.  Younger  was  there 
with  his  famous  herd  of  Durhams  from  San  Jose,  that  all 
visitors  at  the  State  Fair,  since  early  days,  remember  as 
having  been  shown  with  so  much  pride  by  that  old-style 
Kentucky  gentleman,  the  late  lamented  Col.  Younger. 

Dr.  Dixon  was  there  with  his  show  herd  of  Aberdeen- 
Angus  that  took  sweepstakes  at  the  State  Fair,  over  all 
breeds  as  the  best  herd  of  beef  cattle. 

There  was  only  one  herd  of  swine  shown,  and  all  prizes 
were  given  them.  Farmers  don't  seem  to  realize  that  we 
are  buying  most  of  our  pork  from  distant  States  where  the 
profits  of  swine  are  so  highly  appreciated  that  they  speak 
of  the  hog  as  the  banker.  We  submit  to  directors  the  sug- 
gestion that  a  single  exhibitor  deserves  marked  recognition 
for  his  enterprise,  but  that  some  provision  should  be  made 
in  such  cases  to  avoid  giving  premiums  to  animals  that  are 
not  excellent  representative  of  their  breeds. 

THE  PAVILION. 
The  display  was  particularly  fine  in  fruit  put  on  plates, 
and  all  carefully  classified  in  a  way  to  enable  the  amateur 
grower  to  accumulate  much  practical  information.  John 
Northrup  from  Amador  was  there,  and  the  boys  want  to 
talk  with  the  old  man,  for  he  is  not  only  posted  as  to  varie- 
ties and  methods  of  production,  but  he  has  been  there  and 
knows  how  to  get  a  price  for  what  he  raises  by  making  it 
worth  a  price  and  then  dealing  as  directly  as  possible  with 
somebody  who  has  use  for  the  goods. 

The  famous  Hatch  Armstrong  Company,  who  are  among 
the  largest  and  most  enterprising  fruit-growers  in  the  world, 
made  a  fine  exhibit  and  showed  that  they  are  going  into 
the  business  with  that  kind  of  energy  that  has  made  Chi- 
cago more  talked  of  than  any  city  in  America.  We  wel- 
come the  new  blood,  and  see  in  it  not  only  the  impetus 
arising  from  their  extensive  enterprise,  but  a  contagious 
enthusiasm.  Senator  Langford  and  his  son  George  made 
a  fine  display  from  their  model  orchard  near  Clements. 
Your  correspondent  saw  that  orchard  and  knew  at  a  glance 
that  Senator  Langford  had  found  out  that  it  was  fore- 
ordained for  a  peach  orchard  from  the  beginning.  One 
seldom  sees  a  place  so  exactly  adapted  in  all  its  conditions 
to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  used. 

Ramie. — There  was  an  exhibit  of  machinery  in  opera- 
tion that  settled  the  problem  of  extracting  the  fiber.  It 
can  be  done  quite  rapidly  and  thoroughly,  at  a  small  cost, 
when  the  stalk  is  so  dry  as  it  becomes  in  this  rainless 
climate.  Another  process,  equally  satisfactory,  separates 
the  gum  fiom  the  fiber  and  makes  it  fit  to  produce  any  of 
the  fabrics  shown,  ranging  from  a  potato-sack  to  a  silk-like 
handkerchief  or  a  lady's  fine  veil.  The  fiber  has  a  strength 
and  durability  unknown  to  almost  any  other,  and  experi- 
ments indicate  that  it  has  found  its  home  in  the  reclaimed 
tule  lands  about  Stockton.  It  is  receiving  considerable  at- 
tention from  practical  farmers,  and  is  a  subject  of  scientific 
experiment  at  our  culture  stations.  Mr.  R.  R.  Smith,  living 
five  miles  from  Stockton,  has  five  acres  planted  and  is  very 
enthusiastic  in  his  hopes  of  ramie. 

Rice.— A  plant  was  on  exhibition,  and  renewed  the  in- 
quiry that  has  so  often  arisen  in  our  mind,  why  don't  they 
raise  rire  on  the  river  and  reclaimed  tule  lands. 

The  Ba.nana.— Mr.  Uavid  Tola  has  a  plant  near  the 
Jackson  gas  well,  that  was  planted  in  1890  and  is  now 
bearing  fruit.  If  you  tell  a  Stockton  man  that  any  climate 
on  earth  excels  his,  you  might  as  well  get  ready  for  a  visit 
to  that  banana  and  be  prepared  to  take  a  back  seat. 


Vineyard-Pasturing  and  Conlure. 

Fresno,  Cal  ,  Oct.  7,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor: — I  notice  in  your  issue  of  October  ist, 
page  274,  the  statement  of  Special  Agent  N.  B.  Pierce  with 
regard  to  feeding  off  grape  leaves  with  sheep,  to  which  he 
attributes  the  coulure  of  50  per  cent  of  the  first  crop  this 
season.  While  there  is  a  wide  difference  of  opinion 
among  vineyardists  as  to  the  true  cause  or  causes,  no  one, 
who  practically  understands  the  situation  here,  attributes  it, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  to  that  cause.  I  know  of  three  vine- 
yards adjoining  each  other,  and  practically  of  the  same  soil 
and  same  age,  pruned  and  cultivated  substantially  in  the 
same  manner,  that  have  been  pastured  by  sheep  every  year 
since  they  were  planted,  and  in  which  there  was  a  wide  range 
of  percentage  in  coulure.  In  the  immediate  neighborhood, 
land  of  the  same  character  and  all  the  conditions  substanti- 
ally the  same,  older  vineyards,  that  have  never  been  pas- 
tured, suffered  from  coulure  fully  as  much  as  those  that  had 
been  pastured;  in  fact,  no  expert  could,  by  any  means,  deter- 
mine by  the  coulure  whether  the  vineyard  had  been  pas- 
tured or  not.  I  do  not  pretend  to  combat  Mr.  Pierce's  the- 
ory, set  forth  in  his  statement,  but  suggest  that,  if  he  expects 
to  prove  it  by  the  coulure  in  Fresno  the  present  year,  he 
will,  at  best,  only  get  a  Scotch  verdict  of  "Not  Proven." 

N.  L.  F.  Bachman. 

[This  is  just  the  kind  of  evidence  needed  for  the  deter- 
mination of  such  a  question.  The  theory  of  the  thing  is 
well  enough,  but  its  announcement  should  be  accompanied 
by  demonstration,  as  we  stated  in  the  comments  to  which 
our  correspondent  alludes.  Now,  is  other  observation  like 
that  of  Mr.  Bachman  ?— Ed.  Press.] 

Preparing  for  the  Fruitgrowers'  Convention. 

The  fruitgrowers'  convention  at  San  Jose,  Nov.  15  to  18, 
promises  to  be  a  grand  affair.  Local  meetings  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  convention  are  now  being  held  in  San  Jose 
weekly.  On  October  8th  Secretary  Lelong  went  down  to 
consult  with  the  local  committee.  According  to  reports  in 
the  local  papers,  there  were  present  Chairman  R.  P.  Mc- 
Glincy,  S.  P.  Sanders,  J  S.  Selby,  D.  C.  Vestal,  G.  W. 
Worthen,  J.  R.  Holland,  W.  H.  Gilmore,  H.  A.  Brainard, 
James  A.  Clayton,  J.  H.  Flickmger,  Wilber  F.  Parker 
(local  quarantine  officer),  and  B.  M.  Lelong,  Secretary  of 
the  State  Board  of  Horticulture.  H.  A.  Brainard  was 
chosen  Assistant  Secretary. 

B.  M.  Lelong  urged  the  committee  to  perfect  arrange- 
ments for  the  accommodation  of  a  large  number  of  dele 
gales  and  to  provide  means  for  an  inspection  of  the 
orchards  in  this  valley  by  the  visitors. 

Turn  Verein  hall  was  favored  as  a  meeting  place,  but 
the  matter  was  left  with  a  committee  appointed  for  that 
purpose. 

S.  F.  Lieb  was  chosen  to  deliver  the  address  of  welcome. 
A  committee  consisting  of  Col.  A.  K.  Whitton,  G.  W. 
Worthen  and  D.  C.  Vestal  was  appointed  to  arrange  for 
the  best  comfort  obtainable  for  the  visitors. 

Mr.  Lelong  objected  to  a  banquet  and  suggested  that  a 
reception  at  the  hall  would  be  the  proper  thing.  An  excel- 
lent plan  would  be  to  request  those  present  at  the  reception, 
who  wished  to  meet  any  from  other  counties,  to  hand  the 
names  to  the  chairman,  who  would  call  the  men  named  to 
the  front,  thus  giving  everybody  an  opportunity  to  meet 
fruitgrowers  from  other  districts.  It  was  decided  to  give 
a  reception  as  suggested,  and  that  the  entire  committee  in 
session  and  the  absent  members,  consisting  of  Col.  Whit- 
ton, Prof.  Chas.  Allen  and  A.  Block,  comprise  the  commit- 
tee on  reception. 

A  committee  on  decorations  was  appointed  as  follows: 
Mesdames  Watkins,  Brainard,  McGlincy,  Holland  and 
Saunders. 

The  following  committee  on  exhibits  was  chosen:  All 
the  members  of  the  general  committee,  together  with 
Messrs.  Wright,  Bowman,  Flickinger,  Dawson,  Righter, 
Gordon,  Start,  Morrison  and  Colonel  Hersey. 

Mr.  Lelong  stated  that  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture 
would  publish  the  program  to  be  rendered  at  the  conven- 
tion about  October  20th,  and  that  invitations  would  be  sent 
to  all  parts  of  the  State. 

He  suggested  that  prominent  men  be  invited  to  prepare 
essays  upon  living  topics  of  interest  to  the  growers,  to  be 
read  during  the  convention.  W.  Tarleton  of  San  Jose  was 
named  for  the  essay  on  pruning 

The  growers  expect  to  place  on  exhibition  many  of  the 
products  of  Santa  Clara  valley,  and  special  exhibits  will 
also  come  from  other  parts  of  the  State. 

Faster  Trains  for  Fruit. 

We  published  last  week  several  letters  from  fruitshippers 
obtained  by  Mr.  Fred  C.  Miles  of  Penryn  for  submission 
to  the  State  Horticultural  Society.  The  following,  signed 
by  J.  Z.  Anderson  and  A.  Block  of  San  Jose,  both  large 
shippers,  should  be  read  in  connection  with  those  last  week: 

"  We  beg  to  submit  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  faster 
time  for  fruit  shipments  would  prove  a  great  advantage  to 
the  California  fruitgrowers  and  shippers,  and  has  in  the 
early  shipments  this  season.  We  will  say  that  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  fruit  could  be  picked  riper  and  better,  and 
would  realize  more  and  have  a  more  largely  extended 
market  throughout  the  United  States  provided  the  railroad 
company  would  give  better  time." 

Southern  Weather. 

Los  Angeles,  Oct  11.— Observer  Franklin  reports 
that  the  weather  has  been  generally  cloudy  and  foggy  dur- 
ing the  past  week,  which  has  retarded  fruit-drying.  The 
English  walnut  and  peanut  crops  are  being  rapidly  gath- 
ered. Citrus  fruits  are  growing  nicely.  The  largest  yield 
ever  known  here  is  promised.  Raisin-making  in  San 
Diego  county  has  been  retarded  by  the  weather,  but  no 
loss  has  resulted  so  far. 


An  Australian  Scymnus  Established  and  Described 
in  California. 

a  paper  read  by  C.  V.  Riley,  U.  S.  Entomologist,  at  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  Association  of  Economic  Eatomologists  at  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  Australian  Vedalia  cardinalis 
has  established  itself  in  California  is  familiar  to  every  one. 
But  the  Vedalia  was  not  the  only  scale-feeding  Coccinellid 
which  was  sent  or  brought  over  by  Mr.  Koebele  on  his  first 
trip  to  Australia  in  1888-9.  Among  others,  he  brought 
several  species  of  the  genus  Scymnus  which,  in  due  time, 
were  set  at  liberty  in  the  vicinity  of  Los  Angeles.  One  of 
these,  subsequently  described  by  Dr.  D.  Sharp  as  Scymnus 
restitutor  {Insect  Life,  I,  p.  364),  was  lost  sight  of,  while 
another  much  smaller  species,  originally  collected  by  Mr. 
Koebele,  near  Sydney,  New  South  Wales  (see  Bull.  2  r, 
Division  of  Entomology,  p.  24),  turned  up  the  present  year 
in  a  rather  amusing  way.  In  the  March  number  of  the 
Entomological  News  (Vol.  Ill,  1892,  p.  51),  Dr.  F.  E. 
Blaisdell  describes  a  new  Californian  Scymnus  under  the 
name  of  S.  lophantha.  He  found  it  preying  upon  the  San 
Jose  scale  {Aspidiotus  perniciosus)  which  infested  the  limbs 
of  Acacia  lophantha  at  the  Coronado  parks,  near  San 
Diego  in  southern  California.  It  is  a  very  inconspicuous 
species  of  reddish  color,  the  thorax  often  having  an  in- 
definite dark  spot  on  the  disk,  and  the  elytra  being  of  a 
blackish-bronze  color.  The  last-mentioned  character  is 
foreign  to  our  native  species  of  Scymnus,  which  never  show 
any  traces  of  metallic  color,  and,  for  this  reason,  I  at  once 
suspected,  upon  reading  the  description,  that  S.  lophantha 
was  one  of  the  species  introduced  from  Australia.  Upon 
comparing  Dr.  Blaisdell's  description  with  the  sample 
specimens  sent  by  Mr.  Koebele  from  his  first  and  second 
trips  to  Australia,  I  had  no  difficulty  in  identifying  S. 
lophantha  with  the  species  from  Sydney  mentioned  above. 
Scbsequently,  Mr.  D.  W.  Coquillett  sent  me  a  specimen 
recently  captured  near  Los  Angeles  which  fully  confirmed 
this  identification.  Whether  or  not  the  species  has  been 
previously  described  from  Australia,  I  have  no  special 
means  of  knowing,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  among 
those  described  by  Mr.  Blackburn  in  1889  (Trans,  etc., 
Royal  Society  South  Australia,  XI,  pp.  191-198).  It  is 
closely  allied  to  S  Jagus  Brown,  from  New  Z-alaod,  and 
distinguished  therefrom  only  by  its  finer  and  sparser  ely- 
rral  punctuations  and  the  greater  extent  of  the  pale  thoracic 
color. 

Dr.  Blaisdell  does  not  mention  in  his  description  the 
structural  characters  of  the  species,  the  more  important  of 
which  are  as  follows:  Prosternal  lines  long,  straight  and 
converging  slightly  anteriorly;  postmesocoxal  line  slightly 
reascending  externally;  postmetacoxal  line  complete,  al- 
most reaching  the  first  abdominal  suture;  elytral  epipleurae 
horizontal,  reaching  beyond  third  abdominal  segment, 
slightly  concave;  inner  marginal  line  not  leaving  the 
margin. 

The  beetle  and  its  larvae  are  quite  abundant  in  the  Coro- 
nado parks,  according  to  Dr.  Blaisdell;  and  since  it  also 
occurs  near  Los  Angeles,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
useful  little  Coccinellid  has  fully  established  itself  in  south- 
ern California. 


Alameda  County  Farmers'  Institute. 

The  meeting  of  the  Alameda  County  Farmers'  Institute 
to  be  held  at  Niles,  October  15th,  promises  to  be  one  of  un- 
usual interest,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  program  given  below. 
The  institute  is  in  no  way  connected  with  politics,  as  has 
been  often  stated  before,  and  nothing  may  be  discussed 
that  is  not  directly  related  to  farming  matters.  The  con- 
nection with  the  State  University  and  the  readiness  of  the 
Stanford  University  to  help,  enables  the  officers  to  have 
several  trained  specialists  on  the  program,  and,  as  numbers 
of  practical  fruitgrowers  have  agreed  to  assist,  there  will  be 
a  great  deal  of  valuable  information  to  be  had  for  the  listen- 
ing. All  the  meetings  are  free,  apd  all  farmers  and  others 
are  welcome. 

The  institute  will  be  conducted  by  Prof.  E.  J.  Wickson 
of  the  State  University  and  the  sessions  will  open  at  10  a. 
M.  The  following  is  the  program  for  the  day;  each  subject 
presented  will  be  open  for  discussion: 

Opening  address,  E.  J.  Wickson;  "Tree  Planting,"  W. 
W.  Brier;  "Fruit  Shipping,"  Thomas  Russel. 

I  p.  M. — "Insect  Friends,"  Willis  S.  Johnson,  instructor 
of  entomology  at  Stanford  University;  "  Insectivorous 
Birds,"  William  W.  Price,  Palo  Alto;  recitation  H.  Over- 
acker;  "  Scale  Insects,"  C  W.  Woodworth,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  entomology,  State  University. 

7:30  P.  M. — "Figs,  their  Hardness  and  Productiveness," 
C.  H.  Shinn;  "  Hortirulture  in  the  Old  World,"  J.  P. 
Smith;  essay,  Mrs.  Fleda  Bunting. 

Mr.  Johnson  will  bring  specimens  of  insects  and  Mr. 
Price  of  birds,  so  that  their  hearers  will  be  enabled  to 
know  by  sight  the  ones  mentioned,  and  Mr.  Shinn  will 
bring  branches  showing  the  effects  of  frost  upon  different 
varieties  of  figs.   

The  last  rails  on  the  Bakersfield  and  San  Miguel  R.  R., 
connecting  with  Asphalto,  were  laid  last  week.  The  men 
are  now  ballasting.  Asphalto  is  49  miles  from  Bakersfield. 
The  completion  of  this  road  marks  the  enlargement  of 
what  is  to  be  one  of  the  most  material  interests  of  Kern — 
the  oil  and  asphalt  industry.  The  road  to  market  is  now 
at  their  very  doors  and  prosperity  is  sure  to  attend  them. 
Stevens  station,  16  miles  from  Bakersfield,  will  be  the  ship- 
ping point  for  the  oil,  asphalt,  sulphur,  kaolin  and  other 
minerals  of  the  Hazelton  (Sunset)  district,  as  well  as  of  the 
lands  to  the  south,  and  the  junction  point  of  oil  pipe  lines 
from  that  district.  The  Buena  Vista  Reservoir  railroad, 
with  its  12  miles  of  road  completed,  needs  only  10  miles  to 
form  a  connection  with  this  branch  of  the  world.  Every- 
thing argues  in  favor  of  the  completion  of  this  branch,  as, 
independent  of  the  large  freight  in  oil,  asphalt  and  minerals 
to  come  over  it,  the  cattle,  wool,  sheep,  grain  and  hay  of 
the  San  Emigdio,  La  Carissa  and  other  grants  will  find 
thence  a  convenient  outlet. 


October  15,  1892. 
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Tlie  World's  Wheat  Crop  Tli-S  Year  and  Last. 

Last  season  it  was  generally  admitted  tbat  the  task  of 
correctly  forecasting  the  course  of  prospective  supply  and 
demand  would  be  extremely  difficult,  and  so  it  proved. 
The  record  was  broken  on  several  occasions,  more 
especially  in  the  volume  of  wheat  that  India  and  America 
proved  themselves  capable  of  shipping,  and  on  the  other 
side  in  the  absorption  by  France  and  Germany  of  hitherto 
onheard  of  quantities  of  breadstufls.  The  variation  iti  the 
rate  of  freight,  and  the  extraordinary  depth  to  which  the 
price  of  silver  sank  surpassed  likewise  all  expectation. 
The  extreme  range  of  freights  from  the  Black  sea  last 
season  exceeded  30s.  per  ton,  in  a  few  extreme  cases  the 
variation  amounted  to  37s.  6d.,  equal  to  8s.  per  qr.  Silver 
fell  to  38d.  per  oz.  from  54d.  per  oz.  in  1890,  which  means 
that  the  British  sovereign  is  capable  now  of  commanding  16 
rupees  worth  of  wheat  compared  with  12  rupees  worth  two 
years  ago,  or  14  rupees  worth  on  an  average  in  recent 
years. 

Such  difficulties  are  not  so  apparent  this  season.  The 
situaticn  being  in  a  state  of  exceptional  quietude,  one  is 
able  to  take  an  undisturbed  view  around  and  to  build  a 
fabric  of  statistics  upon  a  sound,  if  somewhat  abnormal, 
basis. 

Reckoning  the  cereal  year  from  the  first  August,  1892,  to 
he  31st  July,  1893,  will  avoid  cutting  into  odd  fragments  of 
years.  By  the  ist  August  the  great  crops  of  America 
Russia,  France,  Hangary,  Roumania,  Italy  and  Spain  are 
us'ially  all  ready  to  come  upon  the  markets,  the  British 
crop  following  as  a  rule  about  a  fortnight  later,  therefore 
the  31st  July  teems  to  be  the  natural  date  upon  which  to 
terminate  the  cereal  year. 

The  first  consideration  must  be  the  state  of  reserves  of 
breadstuffs  in  the  chief  countries,  which  will  be  found  to 
compaie  as  follows  with  a  year  ago: 

,  ist  August  > 

1893. 

•America  and  CaDada,  busheb  48  300,000 

United  Kingdom   26,000,000 

France   10,000,000 

B-;Igiutn,  Germany  and  Hj  lat,4  5  500,000 

Russian  ports    8,000,000 

Afloat   24  000,000 


31  6jO,ooo 
12, 100,000 
io,ooo,oco 
12,000,000 
6,000,000 
38,coo,oco 


Total,  bushels  122800,000  109,700,000 

*Ratber  more  points  counted  now  tban  a  year  ago. 

The  agregate  stock  of  wheat  carried  over  into  the  new 
season  this  year  by  several  countries  is  undoubtedly  ex- 
tremely light,  exception  being  made  in  the  cases  of  the  U. 
K.,  France  and  Germany,  where  the  total  this  season  of 
42,000,000  bushels  only  comprises  part  of  the  reserves, 
much,  owing  to  known  causes,  being  invisible  at  this  date. 
The  American  stock  being  taken  at  more  points  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  not  a  fair  comparison  with  last  season's  total, 
the  differenre  instead  of  being  17,000,000  bushels  should 
only  be  about  9,000,000  bushels.  The  total  of  the  reserves 
of  all  countries,  counting  the  depleted  visible  and  invisible 
stocks  of  such  countries  as  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  etc. — 
without,  however,  saying  anything  of  India,  where  the  de- 
ficiency as  compared  with  last  year  must  amount  to  ten  or 
twenty  million  bushels,  would  probably  be  found  to  be  as 
light  or  lighter  than  a  year  ago. 

On  the  whole  then  it  may  be  placed  on  record  that  the 
reserves  of  old  wheat  on  the  ist  August,  1892,  were  lipht, 
particular  exception  being  made  in  the  cases  of  the  U.  K., 
France  and  Germany. 

It  would  seem  now  to  be  in  order  to  reckon  up  the  crops 
lately  harvested  and  to  compare  them  with  the  yields  of 
last  season,  and  for  present  purposes  it  will  be  beiter  if  we 
include  in  this  sum  only  those  crops  about  which  official 
data  are  obtainable.  The  chief  crops  of  wheat  already 
known  are  the  following: 

1892.  189T. 

U.  S.  A.,  bushels  *495,ooo,ooo  611,000,000 

Canada   55  000,000  62.000,000 

India   217,000,000  276,000.000 

France  +312.000,000  313,000,000 

Austria- Hungary   176,000,000  168,000.000 

Italy..   in  oo'^.'^oo  138,000000 


Total,  bushels  1,366,000,000  1,468,000,000 

D'ficiency  this  season,  102,000,000  bushels. 
•Preliminary. 

Likely  to  be  reduced  16,000,000  bushels  at  the  next  count. 

A  deficiency  of  102,000,000  bushels,  or  13,000  000  qrs., 
in  the  five  chief  crops  cannot  be  turned  into  surplus  by  any 
addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  outturn  of  the  remaining 
crops  of  Europe,  not  even  counting  the  Russian.  The 
total  outturn  of  thft  crops  of  Russia,  Germany,  Great 
Briiain,  Spain,  Portugal,  etc.,  may  be  estimated  from  com- 
mercial or  semiofficial  returns  as  follows: 


Tar  key-in- Europe. . . . 
Tor  key-in- Alia  


1892. 

1891. 

215, 000,000 

180,000,000 

100,000,000 

86,000,000 

67.000,000 

75.000,000 

80,000,000 

78.000,000 

52,000,000 

50,000,000 

27,000,000 

24,000,000 

26,000, coo 

24,000,000 

13,000,000 

11, or  0,000 

5,000,000 

4,000,000 

19.000,000 

15,000,000 

7  000,000 

5,000  000 

,  5,000,000 

4,500,000 

5,oor,ooo 

4,ooo,coo 

•  3,500.000 

2,400  000 

4,000,000 

4,000,000 

37  000.000 

33,000,000 

16,000,000 

15,000  000 

34,000,000 

44,of  0  000 

34.000,000 

32  ot  0  coo 

749,500,000 

690,900,01  0 

a  surplus  compared  with  last  season's  yield  of  58,000,000 
bushels.  Adding  the  two  totals  toxether  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing figure  as  representing  the  approximate  yield  of  the 
world's  crop: 

1892.  1891. 

Six  countries— actual  official  returns, 

bushels   ...  1,366,000,000  1,469,000,000 

Remaining   countries  —  unofficial  esti- 

mates,  bushels   749,000,000  691,000,000 

Grand  total,  bushels  2.115  000,000  2,160.000.000 

Grand  lotal,  quarterf   264,000,000      280  000,000 

N.  B.  —  It  has  been  thought  best  to  leave  out  of  con- 
sideration altogether  the  crop  of  Asia  Minor,  which  is  vari- 
'lusly  estimated  at  from  six  to  fourteen  million  quarters. — 
Corn  Trade  News. 


The  Shorthorn  Dairy  Test  at  Syracuse. 

Following  is  a  report  of  the  Shorthorn  dairy  contest  at  the  New 
York  State  Fdi',  Sept.  8  to  i5!h.  The  test  extended  through  two 
days,  the  railk  b'-in^  tesiod  by  thf  Bibcock  tester.  There  were  five 
entries,  as  follow?:  G  H.  Bell.  Rome,  Nelly  BIy  3d,  12  years  old; 
A.  Morse,  Oxford.  Maid  of  Oxford,  9  years  old;  A.  Morse,  Ox  ord, 
Mnid  of  Oxford  5th,  3  years  old;  S.  Spencer  &  Son,  Kiantone,  Fi  1- 
pail  7th,  6  years  old;  S  Spencer  &  Son.  Kiantone.  Kitty  Clay  5  h, 
5  years  old.  Spencer  &  ">on  withdrew  Kitty  Clay  5ih  from  the  con- 
test,  as  she  had  been  in  milk  only  one  day  when  the  test  commenced. 


Nelly  BIy  3d  

Ki  Jpail  7th  

Maid  ol  Oxford . . . . 
Maid  ol  Oxford  5th  . 


Total  milk. 

Total  lbs. 

Lbi.  ozs. 

butter  fats. 

68  14 

2  29 

84  7 

2.63 

62  13 

2.31 

59  12 

2. 17 

No.  days  cows 
had  been  in 
mi  k. 


42 
29 
2:  2 
74 


In  these  countries,  where  we  have  lo  depend  upon  e  ti- 
mates  for  the  result  of  the  crops,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is 


Spencer  &  Son  were  awarded  first  prize  on  Fillpail  7th,  and  A. 
Morse  second  on  Maid  of  Oxford.  ^ 

The  first-prize  cow  at  the  New  York  State  Fair  gave  5>^ 
pounds  more  milk  in  two  days  than  the  first-prize  cow  at 
Sacramento,  or,  at  anv  rate,  the  one  that  gave  most  milk, 
and  12  prunds  more  m'lk  than  the  second  best  at  the  same 
piace,  where  the  competition  in  butter  fat  was  very  close, 
Mr.  Peterson's  cow  beating  Mr.  Hill's  by  less  than  3-100 
of  a  pound  of  butter  fat  in  the  milk  of  two  days.  All  three 
of  the  cows  had  been  in  milk  about  th<^  same  length  of  'ime. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  second  best  cow  in  the  above 
table,  Maid  of  Oxford,  had  been  in  milk  202  days — 173 
days  longer  than  the  first-prize  cow — for  which,  under 
present  rules,  no  allowance  is  made,  otherwise  Maid  of  Ox- 
ford might  have  been  considered  to  be  the  best  cow. 

This  is  a  matter  that  ought  to  be  corrected  in  some  way, 
and  we  would  resoectfully  snggest  that  the  Board  of  Di 
rectors  of  the  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association  take  the 
matter  into  consideration  before  another  show  season.  As 
it  is  now,  it  looks  too  much  like  giving  a  premium  to  the 
man  who  manages,  whether  by  chance  or  otherwise,  to 
have  his  cows  calving  just  at  the  right  time  for  doing  their 
best  at  fair-time. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  so  long  as  the  premiums  are 
awarded  as  at  present,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  credit 
due  to  men  who  do  manage  to  have  their  best  cows  calving 
about  the  time  there  will  be  most  profit  derived  from  them 
in  any  way  they  may  see  fit. 

The  plan  adopted  at  the  London  Dairy  Show  (England) 
is  to  count  one  point  for  every  ten  days  sin^e  calving  after 
the  first  20  days;  one  point  for  each  pound  of  milk  a  day; 
twenty  points  for  each  pound  of  fat,  and  four  points  for 
each  pound  of  solids  other  than  fat  per  day.  When  the 
milk  contains  less  than  three  per  cent  of  fat,  ten  points  are 
deducted. 

By  referring  to  the  performances  of  the  prize  cows  at  the 
last  London  Dairy  show,  held  in  1890,  we  find  that  the 
three  cows  with  the  greatest  number  of  points  were  Short- 
horns, the  best  of  th-:m  giving  2  26  pounds  of  fat  and  5  17 
pounds  of  casein,  etc.,  in  one  day.  The  next  best  in  solids 
was  a  Guernsey  cow  with  2  pounds  fat  and  4  40  pounds 
casein,  etc. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  this  latter  bred  of  cows  ought  to 
stand  higher  in  the  estimation  of  dairymen,  and  cannot 
think  how  it  is  that  bulls  of  the  breed  have  not  been  more 
sought  after.  Besides  having  a  reputation  for  giving  rich 
milk  and  a  good  quantity  of  it,  the  cows  have  fair  size  and 
weight  of  carcass,  big  enough  for  ordinary  dairy  purposes 
under  the  minagement  generally  accorded  them  on  butter 
and  cheese  dairies. 

The  quantity  of  solids  in  the  milk  at  the  London  Dairy 
Show  is  obtained  by  analysis,  which  method  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  correct;  but  even  in  this,  "doctors  differ," 
as  an  instance  of  which  we  quote  a  case  from  The  Dairy 
(English),  which  says: 

A  case  of  remarkable  interest  to  dairy  people  was  heard  at  West- 
minster Police  Court,  London.  Briefly  the  facts  were  as  follows: 
A  Mr.  Wright  was  charged  with  abstraction  of  cream  from  milk. 
The  prosecuting  analyst  swore  positively  that  at  least  12  per  cent  of 
cream  had  been  abstracted,  the  defending  analyst  stated  that  the 
milk  might  be  pure,  thoiigh  poor,  and  lastly  Somerset  House  analysts 
said  it  was  only  5  per  cent  deficient  in  fat  Beyond  these  grave  dis- 
agreements, it  further  appeared  that  one  analyst  fixed  pure  mi'k  at 
3  per  cent  fat,  at  the  same  time  condemning  the  S  merset  House 
analysis  as  useless,  while  the  other  fixed  the  limit  at  Q.M  percent. 
The  case  ended  in  the  dismissal  of  the  summons  with  costs;  inde  d, 
the  only  way  in  which  it  cou'd  end.  Now,  this  case  reveals  a  condi- 
tion of  things  which  most  closely  tff  cts  all  who  deal  with  milk,  either 
as  buyers  or  sellers.  It  clearly  shows  that  any  one  of  us  is  exposed 
to  the  darger  of  having  our  character  for  commercial  honesty  weighed 
in  a  balance  which  gives  results  widely  varying  according  to  the 
hand  that  supports  it. 

The  above  is,  briefly,  an  example  on  the  difficulty  of  de- 
tecting added  water  to  milk.  It  is  well  known  that  there 
is  pure  milk,  straight  from  the  cow,  that  falls  below  the 
standard  for  purity  without  water  being  added,  while  there 
are  cows  that  give  milk  far  above  the  standard  quality,  say 
12  per  cent  solids,  which  will  bear  some  considerable  dilu- 
tion and  yet  be  of  better  average  quality  than  the  pure, 
poor  milk.  Poor  cows  and  poor  feed  will  make  an  inferior 
quality  of  milk  without  the  aid  of  the  pump-handle. 


Oregon  Dairymen's  Association, 

Our  sister  State  has  taken  a  step  in  advance  of  us.  While 
California  organized  a  State  Dairymen's  Association  more 
than  a  decade  ago,  it  was  allowed  to  lapse  into  innocuous 
desuetude.  Oregon  takes  a  fresh  start  and  will  probably 
hold  to  it,  and  perhaps  California  will  revive  by  the  force  of 
so  good  an  example. 

The  Rural  Northwest  states  that  a  meeting  of  dairymen 
was  held  at  the  institute  tent  at  the  State-Fair  grounds  at 
Silem,  Wednesday  evening,  Sept.  14th,  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  an  organization  of  a  State  Dairymen's  Association. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Schmidt  spoke  briefly  but  forcibly  of  the  neg- 
lected and  criiical  condition  of  the  dairy  interests  of  the 
State;  of  the  large  importations  of  Eastern  butter,  the  high 
price  of  winter  butter  in  this  section  and  the  necessity  and 
propriety  of  fostering  and  developing  this  home  industry. 
He  also  spoke  of  the  woik  there  is  for  an  organization  of 
this  kind  to  do,  and  called  a  vote  upon  the  question  of  or- 
ganizing, which  resulted  unanimously  in  favor  of  such  an 
organization. 

Articles  of  association  were  then  adopted. 

The  matter  of  electing  officers  being  in  order,  Mr.  C.  H. 
Schmidt,  in  an  eloquent  manner,  placed  in  nomination 
Hon.  J,  B.  Looney,  of  Jt  flferson,  as  a  man  eminently  fitted 
lor  the  position  of  president.  Mr.  Looney  was  unanimously 
elected.  The  other  officers  elected  were  as  follows:  Vice- 
president,  Geo.  W.  We.  ks,  of  Howell;  treasurer,  Warren 
Cran'ton,  of  Salem;  Secretary,  H.  M.  Williamson,  of  the 
Rural  Northwest,  Portland. 

In  consideration  of  the  services  rendered  to  the  cause  of 
dairying  by  Col  T.  R.  Cornelius,  of  Cornelius,  who  was  not 
only  a  pioneer  m  the  settlement  of  Oregon,  but  has  a'so 
bcpn  a  pioneer  in  the  introduction  of  modern  dairy  n  e  h  dj 
of  Oregon,  he  was,  by  unanimous  vote,  elected  an  bonuraiy 
member  of  the  association.  The  convention  then  ad- 
j  )urned 


Sheep  on  Foothili  Slopes  and  Mountain  Meadows. 

Hu  Maxwell  writes  for  the  Fresno  Expositor  an  article 
on  the  above  subject  which  contains  many  indications  of 
close  observation  and  logical  deduction.  This  point  will  be 
conceded,  we  think,  by  all  who  follow  the  writer.  Whether 
the  injury  done  is  more  or  less  desirable  than  the  alterna- 
tive he  presents  in  his  closing  sentence,  will  find  answer 
according  to  individual  interest  and  inclination.  The  arti- 
cle is  certainly  very  interesting: 

The  effects  of  the  sheep  on  the  physical  geography  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  mountains  is  seen  mostly  in  the  lower  ridges 
among  the  fnoihills. 

The  testimony  of  others  must  be  taken  in  order  to  arrive 
at  a  full  knowledge  of  what  this  effict  is;  for  a  person  in 
traveling  through  the  foothills  may  observe  the  present  con- 
dition ot  the  land,  but  he  cannot  know  in  what  manner  the 
present  differs  from  the  past  unless  he  can  remember  many 
years,  or  unless  he  is  told  by  those  who  can  remember. 
But  there  can  be  little  doutit  that  the  custom  of  pasturing 
sheep  on  the  country  has  had  the  effect  of  changing  the 
condition  of  things  very  materially  from  what  it  was  30  or 
40  years  ago,  before  the  herds  of  sheep  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  country. 

Old  men  say  that  many  years  ago  the  wild  grasses  and 
weeds  grew  much  more  luxuriantly  among  the  foothills,  be- 
low the  region  of  the  pines,  than  is  now  the  case.  It  is 
said  that  the  ground  was  well  covered  with  a  growth  that 
protected  the  soil  from  the  excessive  washings  of  rains. 
The  roots  formed  something  of  a  matting  beneath,  and 
held  the  sand  and  the  gravel  and  the  vegetable  mold  to- 
gether, and  the  rains  of  winter  had  far  less  effect  than  now 
in  washing  the  soil  down. 

But  with  the  coming  of  sheep  in  such  vast  herds  this 
wild  grass  and  weeds  were  in  a  measure  destroyed.  The 
continued  pasturage  of  so  many  flocks  eat  up  the  verdure 
and  trampled  it  down,  until  at  the  present  day  the  growth 
is  much  less  than  formerly. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  work  of  the  sheep  in  destroying 
and  hinderbg  the  grass  is  that  they  eat  the  seed  in  the 
summer  that  should  remain  for  the  rains  and  then  sprout 
and  grow.  But  sheep  not  on'y  nibble  the  ripened  pods 
and  heads  from  the  grasses  and  plants,  but  they  often  lick 
up  the  seeds  that  have  already  fallen  to  the  ground. 

The  eflfect  of  this  in  any  one  year  may  not  be  so  much, 
but  when  it  is  continued  season  after  season  for  20  or  30 
years,  it  must  have  more  or  less  effect  in  killing  out  and 
destroying  certain  kinds  of  grasses  and  plants  that  depend 
upon  seed  for  their  propagation  and  existence.  People  say 
that  many  hillsides  are  now  barren,  which  formerly  were 
covered  in  winter  with  green,  and  in  summer  with  dry 
vegetation. 

The  result  of  this  denudation  is  easily  understood.  The 
dashing  rains  of  the  winter  wash  the  loosened  and  unpro- 
tected soil  down  into  the  gullies  and  the  little  valleys.  By 
this  means  the  hillsides  are  rendered  barren  and  unpro- 
ductive, and  the  grass,  deprived  of  the  fctile  soil,  becomes 
more  and  more  scattering,  and  less  and  less  luxuriant. 

It  is  a  habit  of  sheep  in  their  wanderings  through  a  hilly 
country  to  travel  along  the  sides  of  the  hills,  rather  than 
up  and  down.  By  so  doing  they  trample  paths,  one  above 
another,  running  in  horizmtal  and  parallel  terraces.  The 
appearance  of  a  hillside  thus  trampled  is  that  of  a  series  of 
benches,  one  above  another. 

When  the  rains  of  winter  come,  these  paths  collect  the 
waters  until  it  overflows  into  the  next  path  below,  and  on 
down,  from  one  to  another,  until  it  reaches  the  bottom  of 
the  hill;  and  the  result  is  that  a  gully  is  soon  cut  down  the 
side  of  the  hill. 

It  is  a  natural  result  that  these  gullies  constantly  grow 
deeper.    When  once  begun,  they  always  increase.  Every 
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rain  washes  soil,  sand  and  gravel  from  their  banks,  and  a 
small  gully  soon  becomes  a  large  one. 

This  is  seen  mostly  among  the  foothills.  Farther  back 
in  the  mountains  there  usually  are  so  many  large  rocks  in 
the  soil  that  sheep  are  unibl*  ti  tramp  these  parallel  paths, 
and  even  if  they  could  do  so,  the  rocks  would  hinder  the 
washing  of  gullies,  except  in  a  few  cases  here  and  there, 
where  the  conditions  were  favorable. 

But,  while  the  pastur  age  of  the  large  bands  of  sheep 
have  undoubtedly  had  much  to  do  with  destroying  or  hin- 
dering the  growth  of  wild  grasses,  yet,  in  one  instance  at 
least,  the  sheep  are  responsible  for  the  spread  of  a  grass 
that  is  of  more  value  than  any  of  the  grasses  destroyed. 

This  is  alfileria,  commonly  called  by  its  abbreviated 
name  "fileree."  This  grass  is  not  a  native  of  California. 
It  was  most  probably  brought  here  from  the  southern 
countries  of  Europe-  At  any  rate,  it  was  not  here  when 
the  Spanish  first  came. 

Its  spread  over  the  country  is  somewhat  remarkable; 
and,  while  many  agencies  were  instrumental  in  causing  its 
spread,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  sheep  did  the  most. 
Without  them,  this  grass  would  not  have  been  so  universal 
as  it  is  now. 

Sheep  carried  away  the  alfileria  seed  in  their  wool  from 
one  place  to  another.  If  a  band  of  sheep  would  sleep  one 
night  in  the  ripened  alfileria,  their  wool  would  be  laden 
with  the  seed,  and  for  the  next  few  days,  or  perhaps  for 
the  next  two  months,  they  would  drop  the  seed  along  all 
the  paths  they  might  travel. 

By  this  means  the  grass  has  been  scattered  over  all  the 
hills,  and  as  far  into  the  mountains  as  it  can  grow. 
Bunches  of  it  may  be  found  far  back  in  the  Sierra 
Nevadas  along  the  sheep  trails  where  the  soii  is  such  that 
it  can  grow.  A  few  patches  of  it  may  bs  found  almost  to 
the  summits. 

If  a  person  is  looking  for  the  eflFects  of  sheep  in  the 
mountains,  beyond  the  foothills,  the  most  visible  eflFects 
will  be  sfen  in  the  meadows. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  constant  pasturing 
of  sheep  has  injured  these  meadows  a  great  deal,  and  has 
brought  about  a  change  by  no  means  theoretical. 

Insoms  of  these  meadows  the  grass  is  almost  destroyed 
by  the  constant  nibbling  and  the  incessant  trampling  of  the 
herds.  The  summers  are  short,  and  it  naturally  requires 
about  the  whole  of  it  for  the  grass  to  grow  and  mature, 
even  if  it  is  not  interfered  with.  Then,  when  it  is  in- 
cessantly nibbled  off  by  the  ever-hungry  herds,  it  cannot 
mature,  and  it  must  grow  from  the  root,  if  at  all,  for  no 
seeds  are  ripened.  In  one  or  two  seasons  perhaps  no  bad 
results  might  be  seen,  but  in  the  course  of  a  large  number 
of  successive  years  the  efifect  must  be  that  the  grass  will  be 
killed. 

In  some  m°adows,  where  the  soil  is  sandy,  the  grass  is 
now  about  destroyed.  In  others,  where  the  swampy  nature 
of  the  ground  keeps  the  sheep  off  till  late  in  the  season, 
the  growth  of  vegetation  has  not  suffered  so  much. 

Persons  acquainted  in  the  mountains  many  years  ago, 
before  the  sheep  were  taken  there,  say  that  in  the  meadows 
the  grass  and  weeds  were  waist  deep. 

Deer  could  hide  in  the  tall  vegetation;  but  now,  where 
the  sheep  have  been,  the  growth  is  seldom  rank  enough  to 
hide  a  rabbit.  The  principal  source  of  food  for  the  sheep 
i"!  in  these  meadows  and  around  the  borders,  and  the  sheep 
make  their  rendezvous  there  in  the  summer,  and  the  grass 
cannot  but  suffer  in  consequence.  The  snow  disappears 
from  the  meadows  earlier  than  from  the  face  of  the  higher 
mountains,  and  of  course  the  feed  is  found  earliest  there. 

A  few  remn;»nts  may  be  found  here  and  there  to  show 
what  the  primitive  condition  of  the  mountain  meadows  was 
before  the  coming  of  the  sheep.  Here  and  there  among 
the  more  rugged  mountains  a  small  meadow  may  be  found, 
so  surrounded  by  cliffs  and  precipices  that  the  sheep  cannot 
get  into  it.  Here  the  grass  and  weeds  still  grow  luxuri- 
antly, and  sometimes  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  make  way 
across  the  meadows  on  foot,  on  account  of  the  deep  tangled 
grass  and  weeds. 

It  may  be  presumed  that  all  the  mountain  meadows  were 
in  that  condition  before  the  coming  of  the  sheep;  but  these 
meadows  still  remaining  in  their  primitive  condition  are 
very  few,  for  so  many  are  the  sheep  in  the  mountains,  and 
so  persistent  do  the  herders  search  for  feed,  that  no  meadow 
escapes,  unless,  as  already  said,  it  is  so  situated  that  the 
sheep  cannot  reach  if. 

It  is  an  interesting  study,  when  one  of  these  few  remain- 
ing patches  is  found,  to  consider  the  original  condition  of 
the  fine  mountain  meadows  with  a  growth  of  vegetation 
which,  in  the  short  summer,  almost  equaled  the  verdure  of 
the  tropics.  Undisturbed  by  man,  the  deer  were  plentiful, 
and  it  is  said  that  in  the  early  times,  a  person  who  would 
come  suddenly  up'^n  one  of  these  meadows  often  could  see 
several  deer  running  off. 

If  the  national  park  should  be  made,  and  the  country  re- 
stored to  nature,  it  is  probable  that  in  the  course  of  time 
these  meadows  would  regain  their  former  state  and  be  over- 
grown with  tail  grass,  and  there  would  be  plenty  of  deer 
among  them.  The  few  bears  still  in  the  mountains  would 
be  given  a  chance  for  empire  again,  and  in  the  course  of 
years  these  beasts  would  be  plentiful  once  more  if  hunters 
would  let  them  alone. 

With  the  sheep  removed  from  the  ranges  of  the  Sierra 
Nevadas,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  some  changes 
would  take  place.  The  meadows  and  some  of  the  ridges 
would  gradually  regain  at  least  a  portion  of  their  lost  vege- 
tation. W  Id  game  would  increase  in  numbers.  Many  of 
the  trails  would  grow  up  and  disappear.  Hy  the  aid  of  the 
fish  commission,  many  of  the  streams — perhaps  all  the  large 
ones — wou'd  be  stocked  with  fi-,h,  and  the  country  would 
be  one  of  the  finest  fishing  regions  in  the  world.  Soldiers, 
rangers  and  other  government  employes  would  stand  guard 
at  every  path,  and  in  order  to  hunt  in  the  national  park  a 
person  would  require  a  pass  or  permit,  like  those  required 
in  order  to  hunt  in  European  forests. 

The  sheep  would  be  gone,  and  whether  the  rivers  would 
f  ^rty  down  more  water  in  the  late  summer  than  they  do 
now,  and  whether  the  snow  would  be  deeper  and  longer 
than  at  present;  whether  the  forest  fires  would  do  lets  dam-  ' 
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age  than  now;  and  whether  the  hunting  of  deer  and  bear 
would  be  as  profitable  then  as  the  herding  of  sheep  is  now; 
and  whether  the  presence  of  soldiers  on  every  mountain- 
path  is  a  "consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished" — all  of 
these  matters  are  open  for  discussion  by  the  friends  and 
foes  of  the  national  park  reserve. 


(She  jSTABbE. 


Weaning  Foals. 

It  is  now  about  the  time  of  year  that  most  of  the  colts 
bred  by  farmers  are  weaned  from  the  mares.  This  should 
always  be  brought  about  gradually,  and  can  be  done  with- 
out inconvenience,  in  the  case  of  working  mares,  by  keep- 
ing the  colts  in  the  stable  during  the  time  the  mares  are  at 
work. 

It  is  a  regular  practice  with  some  farmers  to  let  the  foals 
run  with  the  mares  while  at  work,  a  custom  which  has  not 
the  approval  of  our  most  successful  horsebreeders. 

It  is  better  for  the  mare,  and  also  better  for  the  foal,  that 
the  latter  should  be  left  at  home  in  a  suitable  boxstall,  with 
a  little  choice  food  to  nibble  at  as  inclination  prompts. 

Before  being  weaned  they  should  be  taught  to  lead, 
which  is  really  very  little  trouble  when  they  are  so  young. 
We  have  seen  some  otherwise  good  horsemen  put  a  halter 
on  to  a  colt  and  try  to  l»ad  him  at  once,  but  this  often  re- 
sults in  the  colt  throwing  himself  about  a  good  deal  and 
sometimes  going  over  backward,  at  great  risk  of  injury; 
in  fact,  we  once  came  upon  one  that  had  been  badly  stunned 
by  falling  on  the  back  of  its  head.  Two  men  had  at- 
tempted to  lead  it,  after  the  manner  named,  at  the  risk  of 
its  life. 

In  our  experience,  the  best  way  is  to  first  tie  them  se- 
cuiely  in  a  well-bedded  stall,  taking  care  that  everything, 
halter,  rope,  etc.,  is  strong  and  secure;  then  make  fast  be- 
fore the  colt  has  a  chan  e  to  feel  that  it  is  tied,  so  that,  on 
the  first  pull,  nothing  is  likely  to  give  way. 

Let  him  pull  as  much  as  he  will  (taking  care  that  he  is  so 
tied  that  he  cannot  hurt  himself)  and  as  long  as  he  wants 
to.  Some  colts  will  give  in  after  taking  two  or  three  good 
pulls  on  the  halter;  others,  again,  may  prove  obstinate, 
and  will  try  more  and  longer.  In  any  case,  it  is  just  as 
well  to  leave  them  tied  24  hours  before  attempting  to  lead 
them,  and  some  that  we  have  seen  left  tied  for  two  whole 
days  never  pulled  on  the  rope  when  taken  out  to  be  led. 
Some  trouble  should  also  be  taken  to  let  them  know  that 
there  is  nothing  to  hurt  them,  by  miking  friends  and 
handling  them  as  soon  as  they  have  done  the  worst  of  the 
pulling.  Colts  treated  in  this  way  will  seldom,  if  ever, 
afterward  pull  on  a  rope,  either  when  being  led  or  in  the 
stall,  and  those  raised  on  work  mares  are  generally  made 
tractable  through  the  handling  they  get  when  around  the 
stable,  and  are  ever  afterward  ready  to  be  caught  and  led 
when  and  wherever  one  wants  them,  a  most  convenient 
feature  connected  with  early  halter-breaking,  which  some 
farmers  are  liable  to  neglect. 

In  the  meantime  the  feeding  of  the  colt  will  have  been 
attended  to  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  not  feel  the  loss  of  its 
mother's  milk  when  entirely  separated  from  her.  A  good 
deal  depends  on  the  first  year's  feeding  for  developing  the 
good  points  in  a  colt;  that  is,  he  should  be  well  fed  from 
weaning  time  till  there  is  good  grass  to  turn  him  into,  and 
on  which  alone  a  good  growth  will  be  kept  up  till  he  is  a 
year  and  a  half  old,  when  a  second  winter  of  his  life  will 
be  upon  him,  during  which  he  should  be  kept  growing 
by  suitable  feeding  till  another  grass  season  comes  round. 
Any  check  in  the  growth  by  stinted  feeding  can  never  be 
truly  recovered;  it  is  only  by  continuous  growth  that  per- 
fect development  of  bone  and  muscle  can  be  obtained. 

When  on  pasture,  the  feet  will  have  to  be  attended  to 
occasionally,  as  the  hoofs  are  liable  to  break,  crack  or  split, 
and  the  projecting  pieces  should  be  cut  off  before  further 
injury  is  done.  Sometimes  a  split  occurs  near  the  heel, 
which,  if  not  attended  to  in  time,  may  break  right  up  into 
the  fleshy  part  of  the  foot.  In  a  case  of  this  kind,  the  ad- 
vantages of  early  handling  will  be  appreciated  on  both 
sides. 

We  have  more  than  once  seen  the  feet  of  colts  held  up 
while  a  split  piece  of  hoof,  near  the  heel,  has  been  cut  oflT 
with  a  small,  fine-toothed  saw — a  tool  that  all  stockmen 
should  keep  by  them,  for  it  is  equally  useful  in  cutting  the 
feet  of  cattle  when  they  become  in  any  way  deformed  or 
out  of  shape. 

Colts  that  have  been  treated  on  the  lines  indicated  will 
cause  little  trouble  when  old  enough  to  be  put  to  work; 
they  merely  want  to  be  taught,  not  broke. 


The  Male. 

The  mule  has  an  important  place  in  California  agricul- 
ture, and  in  the  rather  delicate  work  of  cultivation  in  or- 
chard and  vineyard  stands  especially  high.  The  following 
from  the  /farmer's  Review  will  therefore  be  read  with  wide 
interest: 

The  hybrid  animal  which  is  part  horse  and  part  ass 
evinces,  more  than  any  other  such  cross  perhaps,  all  the 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  both  the  parents.  He  has 
all  the  good  qualities  of  the  horse,  some,  however,  being 
modified  by  the  interfering  tendency  of  those  of  the  ass. 
Thus  he  has  the  strength,  size  and  form,  with  much  of  the 
sagacity  and  docility  of  the  dam,  and  the  obstinacy,  in  good 
as  well  as  bad,  of  the  sire,  with  his  hardiness,  longevity, 
suiefootedness,  untiring  patience  and  robust  constitution. 
A  mule  is  said  and  thought  to  be  extremely  obstinate,  pro- 
verbially so;  but  this  quality  in  this  animal  has  its  most 
useful  development,  for  to  it  is  due  the  fact  that  a  mule 
never  balks,  but  persists  in  pulling  until  he  lies  down  for 
inability  to  u^e  another  muscle.  It  begins  work  earlier 
and  continues  longer  by  several  years  than  a  horse;  it  is 
rarely  ever  sick,  and,  generally,  unless  wofully  misused. 
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has  nothing  the  matter  with  it  from  the  time  it  begins  to 
work  at  three  years  old  until  it  is  discarded  at  the  age  of 
40.    Mules  have  been  known  to  live  and  work  more  than 
40  or  50  years  without  any  rest  by  summer-pasturing,  but 
constant  tugging  of  heavy  loads  on  mountain-roads  through- 
out the  entire  years.    Their  digestion  is  remarkably  strong, 
and  their  appetite  is  easily  satisfied.    In  the  absence  of  its 
usual  corn  and  blade  fodder,  it  will  most  contentedly  make 
a  meal  of  the  bark  of  a  tree  cut  for  the  purpose  on  the  road- 
side, where  the  driver  camps  at  night  after  25  miles  of 
heavy  pulling,  with  no  bed  but  the  ground  and  no  roof  but 
the  starry  infinite  above.    In  cold  and  heat,  rain  or  snow, 
in  mud  or  over  rocks,  it  wends  its  way  without  a  break  or 
an  dbj  iction,  and  brays  for  its  coarse  fodder  and  eats  it 
with  excellent  appetite  wherever  it  may  stop  for  its  short 
rest.    The  mule  is  no  racer,  but  it  may  be  trained,  says 
Henry  Stewart  in  American  Agriculturist^  to  travel  under 
the  saddle  or  in  light  harness  at  a  very  good  speed,  and  it 
will  maintain  its  pace  for  ten  or  twelve  hours  with  more 
steadiness  than  a  horse.    Its  compact  build  makes  it  the 
best  pack  animal.    The  horse  is  the  more  luxurious  animal 
and  more  human  in  its  disposition.    Its  nerves  are  more 
acute,  it  has  higher  instincts,  and  is  more  refined.    It  is 
kinder  in  disposition,  and  is  more  easily  and  strongly  at- 
tached to  its  keeper  and  owner,  who  uses  it  kindly.    It  can 
make  a  more  vigorous  effort  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
but  cannot  maintain  a  slow,  dogged  energy  like  the  mule. 
It  requires  more  food,  and  that  of  a  better  quality  for  these 
reasons.    Where  quick  work  for  a  short  time  is  wanted, 
the  horse  beats  the  mule;  but  for  the  slow  draft  and  un- 
changing toil,  the  mule  is  the  more  useful.    A  mule  is  kept 
one-half  more  cheaply  than  a  horse.    It  may  be  fed  on 
blade  fodder  and  a  few  ears  of  corn  day  after  day  without 
any  change,  and  will  do  more  work  on  this  coarse  fare 
than  a  horse  of  200  pounds  more  weight.    This  character 
is  so  well  fixed  that  in  the  South,  where  all  the  hard  work 
is  done  by  mules,  a  mule  of  1000  pounds  is  worth  $iod  or 
$150  more  than  a  horse  of  the  sam;?  weight,  and  for  smaller 
animals  the  difference  in  value  is  $50  in  favor  of  the  mule. 
For  a  few  years  past  I  have  been  rearing  young  mules  and 
horses,  and  while  the  colts  get  the  best  hay  and  more  grain, 
the  mules  get  corn  fodder,  the  coarse  hay  and  few  com 
ears.    An  accurate  account  of  the  cost  of  feeding  the  two 
kinds  of  animals  up  to  three  years  old  shows  that  the  mule 
may  be  reared  for  half  the  cost  of  a  horse  colt.    A  pair  of 
small  mules  cost  me  less  than  $20  a  year  for  the  two  yean 
they  were  fed,  and  they  lived  during  the  summers  in  a 
wood  lot,  and  cost  nothing  for  their  pasture.    A  mule  will 
live  where  a  horse  will  starve,  and,  when  out  of  work,  en- 
joys the  coarse  feeding  of  the  woods.    When  the  horses 
come  to  the  gate  and  wait  to  be  brought  home  for  their 
feed,  the  mules  have  to  be  hunted  up,  and  bells  are  put  on 
them  so  that  they  may  be  found.    On  the  whole,  I  am  very 
sure  that  a  pair  of  mules  will  do  twice  as  much  work  as  a 
pair  of  horses  the  same  size,  or  somewhat  larger,  at  half 
the  cost  of  feed  and  other  expenses.    This  takes  into  ac- 
count the  feeding,  the  work  and  the  longer  life.    Much  is 
said  about  the  ill-nature  of  a  mule.    This  is  undeserved. 
Its  frequent  viciousness  is  taught  to  it  by  ill-treatment  and 
general  bad  management.    A  mule  will  never  kick  unless 
it  has  been  taught,  except  in  frolicking  when  young.    It  is 
really  affectionate  and  good-natured,  and  when  otherwise 
it  gives  only  what  it  gets.    When  kindly  treated  from  the 
first  by  those  who  rear  it,  the  mule  will  be  kmd,  docile  and 
even  affectionate.    It  will  not  be  so  demonstrative  of  its 
iflection  as  a  horse  as  kindly  trained,  but  it  will  show  its 
good  nature  in  ics  own  more  sober  manner.    The  horse  is 
a  subject  for  the  poet,  the  mule  for  the  man  whose  life  is 
spent  with  a  freight-wagon  or  a  plow  before  him. 


Notes  From  the  Oak  Leaf  Apiary. 

GRizzLy  Flats,  El  Dorado  Co. 

To  THE  Editor:— To-day,  September  17th,  I  extracted 
all  the  upper  stories  of  the  hives  at  the  Oak  Leaf  Apiary. 
Honey,  I,  believe,  is  coming  in  more  rapidly  than  at  any 
other  time  this  season.  What  honey  is  bting  gathered  now 
is  beautifully  clear  in  color,  of  an  exquisite  flivor,  and 
great  density — in  fact,  some  of  it  is  pretty  hard  to  throw 
out  of  the  combs.  I  think  our  honey-flow  here  will  con- 
tinue until  the  latter  part  of  October;  and  if  the  rainy  sea- 
son holds  oflf  long  enough,  probably  well  into  November. 

The  honeydew  will  furnish  most  surplus  after  October. 
This  year,  here  in  the  upper  Sierras,  we  have  had  almost  a 
continual  honey-flow,  from  early  in  the  spring  until  the 
present  date,  Sept.  17th.  So  far  I  have  extracted  six 
times,  and  may  extract  again  next  month  if  the  honey  is 
not  too  dense. 

I  increased  my  colonies  very  little  this  year,  but  I  have 
them  in  splendid  condition  for  rapid  honey-gathering.  I 
think  sometimes  that  in  certain  localities  where  large  num- 
bers of  bees  are  kept,  that  one  half  of  the  number  of 
colonies  would  gather  all  the  surplus  honey;  and  if  it  can 
be  shown  that  they  can  do  it,  bee-keeping  will  become  more 
profltable.  1  am  certain  that  where  500  colonies  of  bees 
are  kept  in  one  apiary,  as  is  the  case  in  miny  southern 
California  locations,  that  250  colonies  will  gather  all  the 
surplus  honey,  if  rightly  managed.  Too  many  bee  locations 
are  overstocked,  and  hence  the  poor  yields  from  season  to 
season.  Generally  speaking,  one-half  the  bees  in  Califor- 
nia, or  colonies  rather,  that  are  kept  in  apiaries  of  over  200 
colonies  will  be  found  to  do  the  work  better  and 
cheaper  than  the  full  number  of  colonies  at  present  em- 
ployed. I  do  not  think  that  I  shall  ever  keep  over  100 
colonies  in  any  location,  no  matter  how  good  it  may  be. 

What  is  needed  and  what  we  want  is  this;  hives  that  are 
made  so  as  to  facilitate  manipulation,  and  powerful  colonies 
that  are  kept  at  their  greatest  energies  of  honey-gathering 
and  comb-building;  this  is  accomplished  by  always  keeping 
an  empty  space,  (the  size  of  one  frame,)  in  the  center  of 
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each  story,  on  the  hives  and  in  the  brood  apartment  also. 
(I  am  speaking  of  working  for  extracted  hone>). 

When  the  combs  are  ready  to  seal,  extract  all  the  honey 
out  of  them.  When  the  center  frames  are  two-thirds  drawn 
out  or  finished,  remove  from  the  brood  apartment  and 
place  overhead  in  the  upper  stories.  The  center  frames 
of  the  upper  story  can  also  be  removed  to  the  side,  and 
empty  frames  inserted  where  these  were  taken  from. 
Bees,  to  be  kept  at  their  high  pressure  mark,  must  be  kept 
always  comb-building,  and  have  plenty  of  empty  combs  to 
store  their  honey  in.  By  having  them  industriously  em- 
ployed in  building  out  their  center  combs,  all  season  long, 
their  comb-building  instinct  is  gratified, and  the  abundance 
of  empty  combs  present  after  each  extracting,  stimulates 
them  to  to  greater  exertions  in  refilling  them  again,  so  that 
they  are  kept  extremely  busy  all  the  time.  Do  not  give 
bees  a  chance  to  loaf  by  allowing  the  hive  to  become  too 
crowded  with  honey. 

When  running  tor  comb-honey,  be  on  the  lookout  when 
the  first  set  of  sections  are  two-thirds  full,  for  then  is  the 
time  to  insert  a  new  case  filled  with  primed  foundation  sec- 
tions. It  is  hardly  advisable  to  let  comb-honey  remain  too 
long  on  the  hive,  as  it  soon  becomes  travel  stained  bv  the 
bees.  S.  L.  Watkins. 


J^URjOcL  XmPROVEJVIENT. 


How  to  Beautify  Country  Roads. 

By  C.  L.  Hanson  before  the  Farmers'  Institute  at  Chino. 

The  people  of  California  are  just  awakening  to  the  fact 
that  avenue  and  street  planting  is  a  necessity  as  well  as  a 
public  benefit.  There  are  few  coun  ries,  if  any,  in  the 
world  that  are  making  such  rapid  strides  as  California  is 
to-day.  Yet,  if  one  only  pauses  for  a  moment  and  thinks 
what  a  great  transformation  could  be  made  if  the  work  of 
street-planting  was  followed  in  a  more  business-like  and 
systematic  manner,  it  would  not  be  long  before  our  streets 
and  highways  would  be  continuous  stretches  of  cooling  and 
inviting  shade,  instead  of  the  glaring  and  dusty  wastes  they 
are  at  present.  If  people  would  first  study  the  nature  of 
their  soil  and  allow  for  climatic  conditions  of  their  particu- 
lar locality,  there  would  be  fewer  disappointments. 

There  are  many  trees  that  grow  in  our  eastern  States 
that  will  do  equally  as  well  here  in  California,  and  after  all 
what  more  beautiful  sight  is  there  than  the  fine  old  hard 
and  soft  maples,  English  and  American  elms,  that  make 
our  eastern  cities  so  attractive?  Many  people  suppose 
these  varieties  do  not  succeed  in  this  country,  but  I  have 
proved  otherwise  by  practical  experience.  While  there  are 
certain  varieties  which  we  all  know  do  well  here,  yet  there 
is  no  necessity  for  us  to  be  tied  down  to  a  few  when  we 
have  so  many  beau  iful  shade  trees  to  choose  from,  all  of 
which  succeed  equally  as  well. 

The  united  action  of  people  in  a  scattered  locality  can 
accomplish  wonders  if  only  pursued  systematically.  Let  us 
take  into  consideration  even  the  common  blue  gum  or  euca- 
lyptus, its  wonderful  growth  and  very  moderate  cost,  ofien 
not  exceeding  a  cent  per  plant;  also  our  peppers,  grevillias, 
pines,  Texas  umbrellas,  and  many  other  sorts  equally  suit- 
able for  street  planting,  and  compare  the  first  cost  of  them 
with  the  horse  chestnut,  maple,  and  general  variety  that  go 
to  make  up  the  list  of  eastern  and  foreign  trees,  we  find  we 
are  indeed  favored  both  in  the  number  of  varieties  suitable 
as  well  as  the  first  cost.  Why,  therefore,  should  we  not 
have  the  finest  and  best  kept  avenues  and  streets  in  the 
world  ? 

One  of  the  chief  things  which  strikes  the  traveler  from 
California  as  he  journeys  through  the  older  countries,  En- 
gland, France,  Belgium,  and  I  may  say  the  greater  part  of 
the  European  continent,  is  the  great  attention  paid  to  the 
planting  of  the  highways.  While  we  cannot  but  admire 
their  beautiful  edifices,  ancient  structures,  cathedrals,  etc., 
yet  their  cities  would  be  homely  enough  were  it  not  for  the 
attention  bestowed  on  their  beautiful  parks,  grand  boule- 
vards and  fine  streets,  all  planted  and  cared  for  at  immense 
cost.  This  has  taken  generations  to  accomplish,  while  we, 
with  our  magnificent  climate  and  rapid-growing  trees,  can 
accomplish  as  much  in  a  single  decade. 

As  to  the  best  way  to  go  to  work  to  accomplish  the  de- 
sired end,  this  must  be  left  to  the  people  in  their  respective 
localities.  Should  this  essay  be  the  means  of  starting 
P'ople  to  think  over  the  subject,  my  object  will  have  been 
accomplished,  as  results  are  sure  to  follow  quickly.  We 
are  all  aware  that  it  is  very  easy  to  talk  and  advise  what 
we  wou'd  like  to  do,  but  getting  down  to  work  is  another 
thing.  My  idea  is  not  for  each  individual  to  just  simply 
plant  a  few  trees  along  his  own  place,  but  to  take  up  the 
work  in  earnest  and  arouse  enthusiasm  among  his  neigh- 
bors, and  get  nonresidents  to  cooperate  with  each  other  in 
the  good  cause. 

What  has  made  Riverside  so  famous  ?  Not  only  her 
well  kept  groves,  but  her  grand  Magnolia  and  other 
avenues.  Take  Ontario  again,  Euclid  avenue,  and  her 
well-kept  and  well-planted  streets  have  proved  every  bit  as 
good  an  advertisement  as  her  justly-famed  orange  and 
lemon  groves.  Redl  -nds  also  boasts  of  Palm  avenue,  and 
so  we  might  go  on  ad  infinitum. 

Let  the  good  work  go  on  m  all  parts  of  California,  and 
do  not  let  us  cease  our  efforts  until  we  make  our  highways 
the  finest  not  only  in  the  United  S  ates,  but  in  the  world. 
We  have  the  climaie,  scil  and  trees,  and  all  that  is  re- 
quired is  united  action  with  the  predominating  enterprise 
for  which  the  people  of  southern  California  ate  so  noted. 


I  (Richardson  Brothers'  steam  wagon,  which  runs  over 
common  dirt  roads  hauls  from  30,000  to  35,000  feet  of 
lumber  daily  up  at  Truckee. 

Exchange  Proposed.— C.  R.  Orcutt,  San  Diego,  of- 
fers choice  seeds  and  plants  in  exchange  for  calla  lilies 
and  other  bulbs. 


Tne  Sixth  District  Fair. 

Exhibit  at  the  Pavilion. 

Written  for  the  Rural  Peess  by  Clara  3.  Brown. 

The  Thirteenth  Annual  Fair  of  the  Sixth  Congressional 
District  opened  at  Los  Angeles  on  Monday,  Oct.  3d,  and 
continued  through  the  week.  The  agricultural,  manufac- 
turing and  art  display  was  made  at  Hazard's  Pavilion.  At 
the  racetrack,  many  thoroughbred  horses  and  fine  cattle, 
sheep  and  swine  were  shown.  In  fact,  there  were  50  more 
horses  entered  than  could  be  accommodated  in  the  stalls. 
Thousands  of  people  witnessed  the  races  every  day,  and 
the  attendance  at  the  pwilion  was  large  both  day  and  even- 
ing. Entertainment  of  some  kind  was  almost  constantly 
provided,  attracting  many  persons  who  might  not  have 
paid  admission  simply  to  see  the  exhibits,  though  they  well 
repaid  careful  observation.  The  Mexican  National  Band, 
one  of  the  finest  bands  that  ever  visited  this  coast,  was  en- 
gaged for  three  days,  and  baby  shows  and  variety  perform- 
ances created  much  amu=;ement. 

For  two  years  previous  to  this,  the  fairs  were  held  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce — a  hall  of  much  smaller  dimensions 
than  the  pavilion,  which  is  at  all  times  filled  with  a  large 
exhibit  from  all  the  southern  counties.  This  permanent 
exhibit  was  so  mingled  with  the  competitive  displays  of  the 
fairs  that  it  could  not  be  distinguished  from  them,  and  an 
impression  of  overflowing  abundance  was  given  which  is 
not  renewed  by  the  exhibition  at  the  pavilion  this  year.  It 
was  a  surprise  to  be  told  by  Mr.  Wiggins,  who,  with  Mr. 
C.  D.  Willard  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  has  this  part 
of  the  fair  in  charge,  that  more  entries  were  made  this  year 
than  last.  The  pavilion  is  so  spacious  that,  at  the  first 
glance,  one  does  not  realize  how  much  it  contains. 

There  has  never  been  so  much  machinery  in  operation  at 
a  fair  in  Los  Angeles  as  at  this  one,  and  the  trades  were 
more  fully  represented.  The  art  display  was  veiy  large, 
the  fancywork  department  was  well  filled,  and  the  exhibit 
of  the  Science  Association  occupied  an  entire  room  and 
cdTHprised  many  curious  and  valuable  things.  The  horti- 
cultural show  was  by  no  means  what  could  have  been  made 
two  months  ago — our  fairs  come  too  late — nor  was  it  rep- 
resentative of  so  many  sections  of  southern  California  as  it 
has  been  some  years.  There  was  but  little  sent  in  from 
San  Diego,  Orange  or  San  Bernardino  couniies,  and 
nothing  from  Santa  Barbara  county  except  art  leather  work. 

Ventura  county,  as  usual,  made  a  display  of  great  variety 
on  a  40  foot  table.  There  was  a  trellis  covered  with 
bunches  of  grapes  of  all  colors  and  generous  size.  Vines 
were  shown  bearing  immense  clusters.  Plates  were  filled 
with  grapes,  apples,  pears,  plums  and  peaches.  Soft  and 
hard-shelled  almonds  were  shown  in  boxes  and  jars;  glass 
dishes  of  various  shapes  contained  dried  apricots  and  the 
famous  beans  of  the  county;  mammoth  onions,  beets  and 
tomatoes  were  arranged  in  piles.  Amongst  all  these  were 
vases  of  flowers  which  put  the  finishing  touch  to  an  attract- 
ive table. 

The  largest  exhibit  of  honey  in  the  building  was  made  by 
J.  A.  Archer,  of  New  Jerusalem,  who  has  150  hives  of  bees 
in  Ventura  county.  The  exhibit  comprised  patent  hives 
with  swarms  of  bees  busily  at  work  in  them,  queen  cells, 
honeycomb  in  every  conceivable  shape,  extracted  honey, 
and  beeswax  molded  into  various  forms.  One  wondered 
how  the  ccmb  got  into  the  small-necked  glass  dishes,  tubes 
and  cylinders,  until  Mr.  Archer  explained  that  the  dishes 
were  inverted  over  the  bees,  who  industriously  filled  them 
without  using  any  foundation.  Mr.  Archer  cfTers  to  wager 
that  his  bees  can  make  one-third  more  honey  without  foun- 
dation than  with  it.  The  blossom  of  the  Lima  bean  makes 
very  nice,  white  honey. 

San  Diego  was  represented  by  Mr.  S.  E.  Allen,  who  en- 
tered lemons,  three  varieties  of  grapes  and  seven  varieties 
of  apples.  H.  S.  Mason,  of  Murrietta,  same  county,  showed 
Baitlett  pears.  E.  P.  Norwood,  of  Cucamonga,  exhibited 
French  prunes,  orange  vinegar  and  grape  syup.  A.  H. 
Palmer,  of  Ontario,  displayed  dried  prunes,  peaches,  plums, 
apricots,  nectarines  and  pears. 

The  only  entries  that  I  could  find  from  Orange  county 
were  oats,  by  J.  Wakeham,  of  Santa  A-'a,  and  apples  and 
orange  quinces,  by  T.  L.  Holloway,  of  Garden  Grove. 

LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY. 

The  largest  individual  exh  bit  in  this  county  was  made  by 
I.  Gibb?,  of  Vernon,  who  covered  a  table  40  feet  long  with 
productions  from  his  ranch  of  20  acres.  No  better  object- 
lesson  could  be  given  the  stranger  desirous  of  learning 
what  can  be  done  on  a  California  ranch  than  was  afforded 
by  this  fine  exhibit.  What  Mr.  Gibbs  has  done,  many 
other  farmers  are  doing,  but  they  did  not  exert  themselves 
to  give  suf-h  testimony  of  the  fact  as  he  did  at  the  fair. 
There  were  melons  of  several  kinds,  squashes,  lemons,  or- 
anges, aoples,  peache=,  tomatoes,  figs,  guavas,  cabbages, 
onions,  beets,  blackberries,  11  kinds  of  pears,  corn,  wal 
nuts,  gourd=,  and  40  varieties  of  jellies  and  canned  fruits, 
put  up  by  Mrs.  Gibbs.  The  table  was  adorned  with  many 
beautiful  bouquets  of  fl  iwers,  among  the  most  velvety, 
wine-colored  dahlias  I  have  ever  seen.  Pomona's  table 
was  covered  principally  with  choice  specimens  of  fruit  pre- 
served whole,  in  large  glass  dishes,  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 
The  table  was  in  charge  of  W.  T.  Clark.  Winter  Nelis 
pears  were  shown  by  Edwin  Borst,  a  big  pumpkin  by  Mrs. 
Bacon,  dried  prunes  averaging  33  to  the  pound  by  Schure- 
man  Bros.,  jelly  by  Mrs.  E.  Ayers.  There  were  potatoes 
weighing  three  to  four  pounds  each,  and  cornstalks  of  great 
height  which  grew  in  a  second  crop  p'anted  July  20th.  A 
section  of  a  castor-oil  bean  trunk,  2}  years  old,  was  9J 
inches  in  diameter.  It  will  be  taken  to  the  World  s  Fair. 
Everything  in  the  exhibit  from  Pomona  was  grown  without 
irrigation. 


Long  Beach  had  one  of  the  most  creditable  exhibits  from 
any  locality,  in  charge  of  James  C.  Dunn,  assisted  by  Mrs. 
Belle  Lowe.  It  refuted  the  assertion  sometime-i  heard  that 
fruit  will  not  do  well  on  the  sea  coast.  Seventeen  varieties 
of  apples  were  shown,  some  specimens  weighing  a  pound 
and  a  quarter  each,  and  all  clean  and  handsome.  One 
bunch  of  grapes  weighed  seven  pounds  and  others  weighed 
three  pounds.  There  were  nine  kinds  of  pears,  five  of 
grapes,  three  of  fi^s,  besides  Kelsey  p'ums,  pomegranates, 
guavas,  quinces,  enormous  egg  plants,  the  only  raisins 
shown  in  the  hall,  30  varieties  of  jelly,  a  beet  weighing  30 
pounds,  the  banana  muskmelon,  a  new  variety  of  musk- 
melon  called  the  Kasauba  (very  large,  late  and  thin  rind), 
65  kinds  of  flowers,  and  a  lot  of  hops  which  Mr.  Dunn 
rai-ed  as  an  experiment.  The  wonderful  growth  of  the 
hops,  he  declared,  threatened  to  drive  him  out  of  his  home, 
and  in  every  way  the  experiment  proved  a  success. 

The  Pasadena  Fruit  Drying  and  Condensed  Vegetable 
Company,  W.  R.  Baker,  manager,  nearly  covers  a  long 
table  with  its  display  of  dried  fruits,  condensed  vegetables, 
fruit  leather,  jams,  j-llics,  and  fruit  canned  by  a  "cold  pro- 
cess" that  preserves  indefinitely  without  the  use  nf  airtight 
jars.  Sulphur  is  not  used  in  drying  fruit,  and  Mr.  B^ker 
was  especially  proud  of  some  luscious  figs  which  he  had 
successfully  dried  without  using  anything  to  bleach  them. 
He  has  patented  a  drier  which  is  economical  of  fuel, 
though  intense  heat  is  produced,  enabling  the  fruit  to  dry 
in  from  4  to  24  hours.  He  claims  that  the  expense  of 
curing  fruit  with  this  drier  is  not  over  $1  a  ton.  The 
canned  fruit  and  je.ly  were  prepared  by  Mrs.  Baker.  Con- 
densed vegetables  are  now  on  the  market.  Pumpkin, 
potato,  carrot,  onion  and  turnip  are  put  up  in  small  pack- 
ages of  fine  powder,  and  pies  or  soups  may  be  made  at  a 
minimum  ot  trouble  and  cost.  A  box  of  St.  Michael 
oranges  picked  last  March  was  shown  by  M.  H.  Waite, 
and  some  boxes  of  dried  fruit  were  put  up  by  C.  C. 
Thompson. 

Mrs.  S.  E.  Crane,  of  Duarte,  displayed  a  pyramid  of 
je'lies  that  many  a  housekeeper  coveted.  She  is  not  an 
ama'.eur  in  jelly  making,  for  she  supplies  stores  with  cases 
of  her  goods.  The  clearness  of  her  jelly  was  something 
remarkable,  and  the  delicate  aroma  of  each  fruit  was  per- 
ceptible as  the  covers  were  removed.  Mrs.  Crane  thinks 
if  some  woman  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  would 
plant  an  acre  to  currants  and  make  jelly  from  them,  she 
could  make  it  profitable.  Duarte's  display  consisted 
largely  of  dried  fruits  packed  in  glass  cases,  and  grown  on 
the  ranch  of  Bliss  Bros.  It  made  a  handsome  appearance. 
Ernest  Watson  showed  Valencia  late  and  seedling  oranges, 
also  lemons. 

Cahuenga  has  hitherto  exhibited  largely  at  these  fairs,  but 
Hammel  &  Denker  made  almost  the  only  entries  this  time, 
showing  giant  beats,  tomatoes,  beans,  etc. 

C.  N.  Wilson,  of  San  Fernando,  exhibited  some  fine 
honey,  with  bees  at  work,  also  buckwheat,  field  and 
garden  peas,  beans,  rye,  oats  and  barley,  all  raised  without 
irrigation.  George  Spiker,  of  West  Glendale,  showed 
Havana  and  Orinoco  tobacco  in  all  forms  from  the  green 
leaves  and  stalks  to  boxes  of  cigars  and  "  finecut "  for  pipe 
use.  A.  D.  Hawks,  of  Sierra  Madre,  entered  some  fancy 
boxes  of  California  prunes.  J.  Courtney,  of  Artesia,  showed 
apples,  peaches  and  grapes. 

James  Stewart,  of  Downey,  had  boxes  of  dried  tomatoes, 
big  sack  English  walnuts,  and  figs  (which  are  his  specialty) 
fresh,  dried  and  preserved.  J.  W.  Venable,  of  Downey, 
showed  12  varieties  of  apples  and  grape  fruit  in  clusters. 

A  stand  was  covered  with  pint  and  quart  jars  most 
neatly  packed  with  fruit  by  E.  E.  Foster  of  Los  Angeles, 
who  supplies  Jeone,  the  grocer,  with  the  same  for  use  in 
the  families  of  his  customers.  A  patent  knife  and  work- 
ing table  were  also  shown  by  Mr.  Foster.  E.  M.  Potts, 
of  Los  Angeles,  made  a  large  display  of  jellies,  jams, 
pickles,  marmalades  and  catsup.  Sessions  &  Co.  showed 
a  box  of  choice  butter.  Mrs.  S.  D.  Spear,  of  Pasadena, 
made  the  largest  display  of  flowers,  all  labeled. 

The  Raymond  nurseries  had  a  bed  of  ferns  and  foliage 
plants  directly  opposite  the  main  entrance,  and  displayed 
many  carnations. 

E.  D.  Sturtevant's  tank  of  rare  water  lilies  was  much 
admired. 

A.  W  Earaes  showed  deciduous  trees  from  his  nursery 
in  Los  Angeles.  Cole  &  Muir,  of  Glendora,  showed  semi- 
tropic  trees;  Barbour  &  Mawby,  Covina,  orange  and  lemon 
trees;  and  J.  G.  Calkins,  of  Pomona,  16  varieties  of  olive 
trees,  also  some  Valencia  late  orange  trees,  one  year  old 
from  the  bud,  which  are  5J  feet  high.  Mr.  Calkins  has 
about  500,000  young  olive  trees  growing  in  his  nursery,  in 
over  50  varieties. 

In  the  center  of  the  pavilion  there  was  a  mammoth  pile 
of  pumpkins  and  watermelons  entered  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  crowned  by  the  monarch  of  all,  a  pumpkin 
weighing  225  pounds  and  raised  at  University  with  no 
irrigation. 

The  Union  Oil  and  California  Ink  Company,  of  Santa 
Paula,  Ventuia  county,  made  a  pretty  exhibit  in  the  form 
of  a  pavilion,  which  will  be  reproduced  on  a  larger  scale 
at  the  World's  F.iir.  Thirty  kinds  of  lubricating  oils  were 
shown,  crude  and  illuminati.og  oils,  paints,  asphalts,  petro- 
carbonf,  type-writing  oil,  aniline  products  and  printing  inks 
of  all  colors.  This  exhibit  is  to  remain  at  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  The  Ladies'  Annnex  made  an  interesting 
silk  exhibit,  using  an  electrical  sp  nning  reel.  The  process 
was  watched  by  many  persons  who  had  seen  nothing  of 
sericulture.  The  ladies  propose  to  make  a  flag  for  exhibi- 
bition  at  the  World's  Fair  with  the  aid  of  the  curious  little 
silkworms. 

No  names  were  allowed  on  the  cards  this  year,  and  the 
task  of  reporting  was  rendered  doubly  difficult.  I  must 
have  omitted  some  of  the  exhibiiors,  though  I  made  every 
effort  to  secure  a  complete  list.  Most  of  the  tables  had  on 
one  in  charge  of  them,  and  the  managers  of  the  fair  were 
wanted  everywhere  at  once  ard  could  not  be  interviewed 
long  enough  to  secure  the  information.  At  this  wri  ing,  the 
condition  of  finances  has  not  been  announced,  but  it  is 
expected  that  the  balance  will  be  on  the  right  side,  though 
expenses  have  been  heavy. 
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If  Mother  Would  Listen. 

If  mother  would  listen  to  me,  dears, 

She  would  freshen  the  faded  gown; 
She  would  sometimes  take  an  hour's  rest, 

And  sometimes  a  trip  to  lown. 
And  it  shouldn't  be  all  for  the  children, 

The  fun,  and  the  cheer  and  the  play; 
With  the  patient  droop  on  the  tired  mouth, 

And  the  "  Mother  has  had  her  day.'' 

True,  mother  has  had  her  day,  dears. 

When  you  were  her  babies  three, 
And  she  stepped  about  the  farm  and  the  house 

As  busy  as  a  bee. 
When  she  rocked  you  all  to  sleep,  dears. 

And  sent  you  all  to  school, 
And  wore  herself  out,  and  did  without, 

And  lived  the  Golden  Rule. 

And  so  your  turn  has  come,  dears; 

Her  hair  is  growing  white, 
And  her  eyes  are  gaining  the  far-away  look 

That  peers  beyond  the  night. 
One  of  these  days  in  the  morning 

Mother  will  not  be  here; 
She  will  fade  away  into  silence — 

The  mother  so  true  and  dear. 

Then  what  will  you  do  in  the  daylight. 
And  what  in  the  gloaming  dim? 

And  father,  tired  and  lonesome  then- 
Pray,  what  will  you  do  (or  him? 

If  you  want  to  keep  your  mother 
You  must  make  her  rest  to-day, 

Must  give  her  a  share  in  the  frolic. 
And  draw  her  into  the  play. 

And  if  mother  would  listen  to  me,  dears, 

She'd  buy  her  a  gown  of  silk, 
With  buttons  of  royal  velvet. 

And  ruffles  as  white  as  milk; 
And  she'd  let  you  do  the  trotting, 

While  she  sat  still  in  her  chair. 
That  mother  should  have  it  hard  all  through 

It  strikes  me  isn't  fair. 

Margaret  E.  Sangster. 


Calamity  Day. 

Written  for  the  Rural  Press  by  Ddanb  Morlby. 
"Joe,  dear  !  please  do  not  set  me  any  re- 
sponsible task  to  day,  especially  anything 
which  has  in  it  an  elflment  or  opportunity 
for  risk." 

"  What  is  the  matter  now,  Kate — any- 
thing serious  ?'' 

"  Nothing  great,  but  this  is  calamity  day 
come  again.  This  morning  when  I  lifted 
the  screen  to  let  in  Tabitha  Ann  who  had 
been  out  all  nigh",  moon-larking,  the  screen 
fell  and  jammed  my  thumb.  And,  while 
turning  the  breakfast  buckwheats  just  now, 
my  bare  elbow  came  in  contact  with  the 
kettle's  steam:  calamity  day  sure." 

"  You  are  a  superstitions  creature,  Kate  1 
and  an  alarmist  also,  trying  to  infuse  me 
with  your  superstitious  notions.  According 
to  your  fancy,  accidents  run  in  waves,  dis- 
asters come  in  battalions,  and  misfortunes 
fall  upon  us  like  showers,  isn't  that  it  ?" 
••  Yes,  Joe,  that's  it,  and  as  sure  as  anything 
serious  occurs  with  me  before  the  breakfast 
hour  of  a  day,  just  that  certain  such  things 

will  happen  all  that  day.    Now  there  was 

 I) 

"  Spare  the  recital,  Kate,  I  cannot  bear  it. 
Ju5t  drink  a  good,  steaming  cup  of  coffee, 
forsake  your  queer  notions,  read  something 
soul-bracing,  of  Emerson  or  possibly  Rus- 
kin,  and  in  an  hour  everything  will  run  as 
smooth  as  a  telegraphic  transmission." 
Our  breakfast  talk  then  drifted  into  ano'her 
channel;  Joseph  Cook's  recent  lecture,  and 
thence  to  the  usual  daily  gossip  of  which 
the  men  are  reputed  not  to  be  fond. 

Finally,  Joe  swallowed  his  last  coffee  and 
strode  off  to  his  ofifice.  Of  course,  he  was 
sorry  for  me  because  of  my  bruises  and 
burns,  gave  baby  and  I  the  goodbye  kisses 
and  then  away — no,  he  said  just  as  he  pass*"d 
out,  "  Kate,  I  wish  you  would  dust  the  books 
and  pictures.  I  was  showing  Greenbaum 
our  new  Scott  the  other  night  and  I  found  it 
grimy,  actually  grimy — California  dust  is  so 
penetrating." 

We  do  not  keep  help;  Joe  cannot  afford  it 
yet.  He  is  a  "  law  limb,"  as  he  calls  it,  at 
that  time,  attache  of  the  firm  of  W.  G  &  L., 
drawing  slander  salary.  After  Joe  had  gone 
I  romped  with  baby  for  a  time,  giving  her 
her  bath  and  clean  suit;  tidied  up  the 
kitchen;  run  the  seams  o  a  new  gown;  chat- 
ted for  a  while  with  Lillie  Lefifingweil,  who 
is  here  at  a  neighbor's  fresh  from  Illinois, 
and,  forgetting  about  calamity  day,  I  sailed 
into  "library  corner,"  as  we  call  it— the  book 
corner  of  our  cosy  little  parlor -to  dust  the 
books  and  pictures. 

Springing  up  the  curtains  to  get  more 
light,  I  noticed  some  cobwebs  on  the  ceiling. 
Only  a  day  or  two  before  I  had  swept  them 
and  there  they  were  again— vexatious.  Get- 
tmg  the  broom  and  short  step;,  I  struck  out 
at  the  webs.  How  it  happened,  I  cannot  say; 
either  my  ladder  was  not  placed  firmly  or 
my  strokes  were  too  vigorous,  for  down  I 


came,  pitching  forward  as  I  fell,  and  punch- 
ing a  hole  right  through  "Moses  in  the  Bull- 
rushes,"  through  the  bullrushes  anyway. 

I  gave  a  gasp  as  I  looked  at  the  rent,  for 
we  had  bought  the  picture  at  a  recent  art 
sale  and  Joe  was  much  pleased  with  it.  Just 
then  baby  screamed.  I  had  left  her  in  the 
kitchen  holding  Tab.  Rushing  out  to  see 
what  was  the  matter,  there  I  found  her  all 
covered  with  milk,  the  urn  fallen  from  the 
table  above,  milk  and  broken  glass  on  the 
oilcloth  beneath,  and  Tabitha  Ann  quietly 
performing  her  toilet  in  a  corner.  For  fully 
six  months  I  had  splendidly  kept  my  tem- 
per in  curb,  but  right  there  the  curb  broke 
and  Tabitha  Ann  took  wings  through  a  con 
venient  hole  in  the  screen  door,  followed 
hard  and  fast  by  a  stick  of  orange  stove- 
wood.  1  cleaned  baby,  dust-panned  the 
broken  glass  and  washed  up  the  spilled 
milk,  all  the  time  strangely  forgetting  that 
it  was  calamity  day.  After  vainly  trying  to 
eat — it  being  the  lunch  hour  and  Joe  never 
lunching  at  home — I  sailed  back  again  into 
"  library  corner,"  patched  up  as  best  I  could 
the  broken  bullrushes  where  the  infant  law- 
giver still  lav  sleeping,  refilled  the  Pittsburg 
lamp  and  then  began  to  dust  the  books  in 
their  cases.  By  that  time  my  feelings  were 
much  mollified,  hoping,  as  I  did,  that  the 
break  in  the  picture  could  be  more  substan- 
tially mended,  and  as  for  the  glass  urn  that 
could  be  replaced  at  small  expense.  I  was 
even  compunctious  respecting  the  warfare 
between  Tabitha  and  myself,  for,  doubtless, 
the  poor  cat  was  herself  without  fault  in  the 
matter. 

Well,  the  books  were  dustier  than  I  sup- 
posed possible,  yet  I  got  along  nicely,  ad- 
miring them  as  I  replaced  them  upon  their 
shelves.  And  then — well,  I  do  not  know 
how  to  say  it.  I  had  been  telling  Joe  that 
the  shelves  were  not  properly  supported,  the 
end  rests  did  not  fit,  and  the  connecting 
supports  were  not  strong,  and,  to  save  the 
trouble  of  rearranging,  Joe  had  placed  sev- 
eral massive  volumes  upon  the  upper  shelves, 
among  the  number  a  Universal  geography, 
a  two-volume  cyclopedia,  and  a  one-volume 
Shakespeare.  I  suppose  that  in  taking  out 
the  volumes  and  replacing  them,  the  end 
rests  got  shifted.  Wha'ever  caused  it,  there 
was  a  sudden  decline  in  literature — right 
sudden — the  three  higher  shelves  dropping 
from  their  grooves  and  tossing  their  hand- 
some freight,  myself  with  it,  down  upon 
Joe's  open  desk,  and  thence  to  the  carpet. 
My  elbow  struck  a  corner  of  the  desk  as  I 
t'ell — the  same  elbow  I  had  burned  while 
turning  the  breakfast  buckwheats.  That  re- 
minded me  that  it  was  calamity  day,  and 
had  you,  dear  reader,  seen  that  disarray  of 
books,  you  would  have  conceded  that  it  was 
calamity  something.  It  was  a  ruin.  Joe's 
ink  had  been  knocked  over,  the  red  lending 
a  sanguinary  hue  to  a  volume  on  Missions 
and  Missionaries,"  the  black  finding  a  short- 
cut into  "  Byways  of  Europe."  The  leaves 
of  many  of  the  smaller  volumes  were 
loosened  and  their  backs  slit.  One  cover 
was  gone  from  each  of  the  two  cyclopedias, 
the  Universal  geography — always  shaky — 
had  made  of  itself  a  leaflet  circulation  to 
the  four  corners  of  the  room.  Shakespeare, 
alas  !  was  demolished;  no  Donnelly  to  save 
his  bacon — the  illustration  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet  torn  in  halves,  Romeo  on  one, 
Juliet  on  the  other.  Emerson  and  Carlyle — 
well,  I  cannot  go  on.  I  could  not  then.  I 
went  to  the  window  and  looked  out.  I  said 
nothing.  As  silent  was  I  as  the  sphinx, 
and,  too,  while  there  was  much  that  could 
have  been  said;  then  I  left  the  room  and 
the  ruin  behind  me.  Baby  had,  as  I  dis- 
covered, crawled  up  onto  a  chair  and  there- 
from to  the  bed,  where  she  lay  s'eeping. 
So  softly  she  slept,  it  seemed  like  death, 
and  so  I  thought  of  death  and  wanted  to 
die,  but  I  did  not.  Our  petty  griefs  do  not 
kill  us.  Womanlike,  I  threw  myself  upon 
the  bed  beside  baby  and  cried.  Then  I 
slept;  how  long  I  slept  I  do  not  know,  but 
when  I  again  became  conscious  it  was  five 
o'clock  and  Joe  home  tearing  at  me  to 
awaken  me.  "  Out  of  that,  Kate,"  said  he, 
"  out  of  that  and  hear  the  good  news."  Then 
he  capered  all  over  the  room,  shouting, 
"  Good  news  !''  "  Why,  Kate,  you've  been 
crying;  what's  up?"  Then  I  recollected 
not  what  was      but  what  was  down. 

"Bad  news  !'  I  shouted,  yanking  Joe  into 
the  parlor  to  survey  the  wreck.  He  took  it 
all  in  with  one  wondering  look,  uttering  but 
one  phrase  as  he  fled  from  the  room,  "  Cali- 
fornia cyclone,  as  sure  as  I  live  ! "  Joe's 
good  news  was  that  W.  G.  &  Co.  had  pro- 
moted him  into  the  partnership,  making  him 
a  five  hundred-dollar  cash  present  as  a 
mark  of  esteem.  Such  was  calamity  day — 
calamity  on  my  side,  good-fortune  day  on 
Joe's. 

"Vat  would  you  say,  Abie,  if  1  geef  you  a 

dime?" 

"I'd  say  twice  as  much  fadder,  for  fifteen 
cents." 


Mrs.  Landers'  Property. 

Wiltten  for  the  Rural  Press  by  M.  Pulbifkk. 

In  a  town  not  far  from  San  Francisco,  live 
two  persons,  who,  in  these  days,  and  espe- 
cially in  California,  may  be  considered 
phenomenal,  for  the  reason  that  they  never 
go  anywhere  ;  that  is,  to  see  and  enjoy  the 
doings  and  events  of  the  day.  They  are  by 
no  means  dull  and  disinterested,  but  living 
many  years  alone  has  had  the  result  of  mak- 
ing them  morbidly  cautious.  They  are 
afraid  to  leave  "  the  house  "  alone,  and  each 
is  afraid  to  leave  the  other  alone,  so  it  hap- 
pens that  they  stay  at  home  for  mutual  pro- 
tection and  general  safety. 

But  let  me  introduce  them — Mrs.  Landers 
and  her  daughter  Josephine,  or  Joe,  as  her 
mother  likes  to  call  her,  since  she  has  no 
son,  and  Joe  has  made  the  home  since  her 
father  died.  Although  these  two  per- 
sons have  seen  little  or  nothing  of  the 
world  for  themselves,  they  have  studied  it 
through  the  eyes  of  others  and  the  press, 
the  latter  being  chiefly  instrumental  in  form 
ing  and  fixing  their  opinions  of  men  and 
things.  As  it  is  not  the  province  of  daily  pa- 
pers to  set  forth  the  good  deeds  of  man- 
kind, I  need  not  enlarge  upon  the  ideas  that 
have  long  ago  petrified  into  belief  in  the 
minds  of  these  two  unsophisticated  and  inno- 
cent women. 

Their  friends  have  learned  not  to  expect 
anything  more  than  brief  occasional  returns 
of  their  many  calls  and  visits,  for  Mrs.  Lan- 
ders and  Joe  seldom  leave  their  home,  and 
yet  more  seldom  go  together. 

No  one  could  tell  how  they  would  come 
out  of  a  contest  with  desperadoes,  for  they 
haven't  so  much  as  a  pair  of  tongs  to  defend 
themselves.  As  for  firearms, neither  of  them 
would  touch  one  of  the  inventions  though  it 
had  been  taken  apart  and  put  together  be- 
fore their  eyes  to  convince  them  that  "  it  was 
not  loaded." 

"Now,  ma,"  says  Joe,  one  evening,  as  they 
sat  in  the  twilight,  "I'm  going  to  tell  you 
something,  When  I  was  in  town  yesterday 
I  met  Mrs.  Haply  and  Rufus,  and  they  sent 
their  compliments  to  you,  with  the  request 
that  you  and  I  go  with  them  to  the  circus, 
John  Robinson's,  to-morrow,  at  2  o'clock.  I 
want  you  to  accept  the  invitation;  it  will  give 
you  pleasure,  and  break  up  the  wearing  mo- 
notony of  going  nowhere  and  seeing  notliing," 

"Wal,  you  know  I  don't  like  that  ar' Rufus 
Haply,  and  I'm  jus'  sure  he'sbehind  the  hull 
thing." 

"Really  ma,  I  think  you  are  rather  unfair 
in  your  dislike  and  treatment  of  Rufus;  you 
have  known  him  all  his  life,  and  I'm  sure  you 
know  no  wrong  he  has  ever  done." 

"Pshaw!  Joe,  you  know  that  is  not  the 
point.  He  thinks  he'll  step  in  here  when  I'm 
gone  and  it  makes  me  hate  'im,  for  I  never 
will  call  him  my  son,  there!" 

"  Ma,  you  don't  know  him,  if  you  think  he 
is  waiting  for  that,  because  he  says  he  would 
come  in  to-morrow  with  your  consent;  that 
he  could  and  would  be  a  great  comfort 
and  help  to  you  in  your  old  age.  Certainly, 
you  can't  accuse  him  of  having  any  designs 
upon  your  property,  when  he  is  independent 
already,  and  will  be  quite  wealthy  if  he  out- 
lives his  mother.  But  we  will  not  discuss 
Mr.  Haply  any  longer;  only,  be  assured,  he 
is  your  friend  as  well  as  mine.  Will  you  go 
to  the  circusi"" 

"Wal,  the  circus'll  do  usno  harm,  and  I'm 
willin'  if  we  s'cure  the  house  and  our  few 
val'ables  from  incend'aries,  thiefs  and  burga- 
lars." 

"Oh!  dear  mel"  returned  Joe,  "I  have 
that  all  planned,  so  you  need  give  yourself 
no  uneasiness,  for  once." 

'■'Your  exclaimed  Mrs.  Landers.  "I  won- 
der if  Joe  has  any  interest  in  her  earthly  lot 
cast  under  this  ere  roof!" 

"Oh!  ma!  You  know  I  intended  to  say 
wej  pray  don't  be  so  touchy.  We  will  not 
leave  anything  in  the  house;  all  must  be  put 
outside,  and  my  plan  is  to  dig  a  hole  and 
bury  them  until  we  come  home." 

"Bury  them!  Why,  I  wouldn't  trust  them 
under  ground  one  minit!  with  them  ar' pesky 
gophers  as  cuts  my  plants  and  shrub'iy  down 
slick  as  a  blade!  I'll  stay  home  and  keep 
an  eye  on  things.  Them  'ar  tarnal  critters 
have  holes  big  enough  to  swallow  a  hogset 
of  water,  as  I've  proven  more'n  once." 

Poor  Joe  was  rather  taken  aback,  for  she 
had  really  considered  her  idea  a  very  safe 
one  for  securing  some  articles  of  worth  that 
had  come  down  to  them  from  better  days, 
but  which  they  would  trust  to  no  bank  safe. 

Then  she  suggested  puiting  everything  in 
a  box  and  hiding  it  in  some  of  the  many 
clumps  of  bushes  that  Mrs.  Landers  had  en- 
couraged to  grow  "wild." 

"Goodness  gracious  me!  that's  worse  than 
t'other!  Did  you  never  hear  nor  read  of 
them  walkin'  scamps  called  tramps  ?  They 
do  nothln'  but  prowl  in  the  bushes;  they  hides 


in  'em,  and  stays  there  all  day — or,  at  least  at 
night,  or  as  much  of  it  as  they're  not  stealin' 
and  murderin' !  You  may  jus'  quit  talkin' 
and  layin'  such  plans;  I'll  stay  home  and 
keep  the  gate  chained  and  locked,  then  I'll 
know  who  comes  in  and  who  goes  out.  Be- 
sides them  perfec'  born  tramps  and  villains, 
these  ere  meanderin' circuses  carries  areg'lar 
gang  that  jus'  spreads  out  over  a  hull  com- 
munity in  no  time,  and  they  puts  in  steddy 
work  at  their  bus'ness  of  robbin'  widders  and 
orphins  and  inverlids,  while  the  animils  and 
other  indecent  things  is  making  fools  and 
asses  of  the  people  generally!" 

This  silenced  if  it  did  not  terrify  Joe,  for 
some  time.  The  hour  was  getting  late  and 
she  was  forgetting  the  circus  in  the  sweet 
sounds  that  are  heard  in  late  summer  and 
autumn  evenings. 

The  notes  of  the  crickets  under  the  win- 
dow carried  her  from  place  to  place,  from 
old  to  new  scenes,  from  old  to  new  associ- 
ations, from  gladness  to  sorrow,  from  sor- 
row to  gladness, — but  that  song  had  never 
changed! 

She  was  half  dreaming,  and  a  long  way 
back  on  the  road  she  had  traveled  since  her 
only  and  beloved  sister  had  left  her  to  reside 
in  a  distant  town. 

She  was  suddenly  aroused  by  her 
mother  saying  :  "  Come,  Joe,  don't  think 
so  serious  about  the  circus,  and  I'll 
go,  for  I've  hit  upon  a  wt-y  of  safely 
hidin'  the  troublesome  things,  one  and 
all.  We'll  put  'em  in  the  woodshed,  under 
the  wood,  and  pile  the  wood  on  'em!  Now!" 
The  last  exclamation  meant  that  the  matter 
was  settled;  but  it  did  not  have  the  usual  or 
desired  effect  upon  Joe,  who  declared  that 
she  would  take  no  hand  in  such  a  piece  of 
tiresome  work,  and  so  stoutly,  for  once,  did 
she  dissent  from  her  mother's  wishes  that 
Mrs.  Landers  yielded  quite  as  readily  as  had 
Joe  twice  before. 

"  Since  we  cannot  agree  upon  a  plan  of 
concealing  the  articles  out  of  doors,"  said 
Joe,  "we  must  both  makeup  our  mindstoleave 
them  in  the  house  and  risk  the  consequences, 
or  Slav  at  home.  It  must  be  'yes'  or 'no'  to- 
night, f  or  there  will  be  no  time  to  argue  the 
question  to-morrow." 

"Listen!"  loudly  exclaimed  Mrs.  Landers, 
startling  Joe,  who  had  both  her  eyes  andears 
shut.  "Didn't  you  hear  that  ar'  noise  in  the 
laylock?  I  did,  and — Oh,  Joe!  there's  a 
man  jus'  run  by  the  winder;  sure's  I  live!  ' 

Joe  was  frigh.ened,  but  tried  to  conceal 
the  fact  from  her  mother,  by  rising  and 
bravely  going  to  the  front  door  to  see  if  any 
one  went  out.  She  saw  no  one,  but  heard 
receding  footsteps;  and  advancing  to  the  gate 
found  it  ajar,  neither  of  which  she  told  her 
mother. 

"Now,  Joe,  I  jus'  tell  you,  that  ar'  fellerin 
hTe,  is  no  other  than  a  circus  scamp,  layin' 
off  work  for  to-morrow,  and  I'll  not  leave 
this  ere  house  to  a'sist  his  operations,  if  I 
know  myself." 

"Try  not  to  be  alarmed,  please  ma!  I 
think  it  is  some  one  who  supposed  we  were 
asleep,  and  came  round  to  see  if  the  hose  or 
something  else  was  not  left  out  for  his 
benefit.  If  there  be  thieves  with  the  circus, 
they  are  not  here  yet;  and  when  they  begin 
operations,  it  will  be  upon  more  promising 
establishments  than  ours.  And  then  we  will 
be  home  to-morrow  night. 

The  Landers  house  was  built  fifteen  years 
ago  one  spring.  It  was  a  neat  five-room 
cottage,  with  a  broad  veranda  extending  the 
entire  front,  upon  which  French  windows 
opened  from  parlor  and  sittine-rooms,  mak- 
ing those  apartments  fresh  and  delightful  in 
summer.  The  place  was  well  kept  and  scru- 
pulously neat,  and  bright  with  flowers  nine 
months  of  the  year. 

Rufus  Haply  had  called  it  the  "Retreat  of 
the  Angels,"  which,  Mrs.  Landers  said, 
would  sound  well  enough  from  any  one  else; 
but  she  "didn't  care  to  hear  any  comments 
upon  her  belongings  coming  from  that  ar' 
quarter.  It's  the  easiest  thing  in  the  uni- 
verse for  han'som'  men  to  make  pritty 
speeches;  but  I  tell  you,  Joe,  they  don't  mean 
nothin'.  Your  pa  never  talked  such  silly  stuff 
and  rubbish,  not  in  my  hearin'.  But  your  pa 
was  not  a  homely  man — by  no  means.  But 
as  for  Rufus  Haply,  I  never  can,  to  my 
dyin'  day,  tolerate  his  black  hair'n  eyes,  an' 
that  ar'  pet,  a  mustach  trained  to  curl  to 
his  biddin';  no  one  on  arlh  would  take  'im 
for  a  Puritan  Yanky,  but  a  full-blooded 
Spanish  furriner,  I  vow!" 

While  Mrs.  Landers  is  recovering  her 
breath,  I  will  speak  of  another  house  that 
was  built  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  across 
the  street  from  Landers  and  just  opposite. 

Part  of  the  cost  of  its  construction  was 
borrowed  money,  upon  which  fact  Mrs.  Lan- 
ders had  remarked  at  the  time:  "  Them  as 
builds  houses  on  borrowed  money  nails  the 
devil  in;  and  now,  Joe,  you  mind  my  word  if 
it  isn't  true  in  this  case." 

The  passing  years  had,  indeed,  seemed  to 
verify  Mrs.  Landers'  proverb,  for  the  history 
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of  the  house  was  a  sorry  one.  During  the 
time  mentioned  the  Landers  had  seen  seven 
owners  and  eight  renters  come  and  go,  each 
one  of  whom  had  pf^ured  into  the  ears  and 
confidence  of  Joe  and  her  mother  their  vari- 
ous tales  of  woe  and  sorrow,  for  not  one 
was  happy  who  lived  beneath  its  roof. 

Its  present  owner  grabbed  it  up  during 
"the  boom,"  and  he  is  to  day  half  distracted 
over  his  many  failures  to  find  a  purchaser  for 
the  little  white  elephant.  Notwithstanding 
all  its  occupants,  the  house  has  been  vacant 
fully  half  the  time.  There  are  those  who 
can  tell  stories  of  lights  and  noises  seen  and 
heard  within  its  walls  during  the  dark  hours 

Mrs.  Landers  declares  the  place  is  "haunted 
by  the  Old  Boy;"  but  Joe  has  a  secret  opin- 
ion that  it  is  haunted  by  more  than  one  old 
boy,  and  those  boys  make  it  serve  a  purpose 
of  their  own  that  might  be  of  interest  to  the 
local  police. 

She  prefers,  however,  to  let  her  mother 
hold  the  less  disturbing  belief,  for  Mrs.  Lan- 
ders had  always  said  that  "Sitan  never  mo- 
lested them  as  wouldn't  sarve  'im!' 

At  the  time  our  story  opens,  this  house 
had  been  unoccupied  for  some  months;  and 
Joe,  whose  room  was  just  off  the  front  par- 
lor, had  been  awakened  more  than  once  by 
the  sound  of  wheels  that  always  stopped 
there,  and  which  would  be  succeeded  by  the 
noise  of  booted  feet  on  the  steps  and  through 
the  house,  going  in  and  out. 

(Concluded  next  week.) 


The  Lamb  Among  Wolves. 

He  enters  the  precincts  of  the  bureau. 
Black  is  his  brow,  and  rasping  with  un- 
wonted harshness  is  his  vo  ce,  writes  Robert 
J.  Burdette  of  the  man  who  enters  an  intel- 
ligence office  in  search  of  a  "cook"  and  a 
"  second  girl,"  in  the  October  Ladies'  Home 
Journal.  Sternly  he  bends  his  gaz«!  upon 
the  superintendent.  She  lifts  her  own  eyes 
a  passing  moment,  to  meet  his  ferocious 
expression,  tranquilly,  as  one  who  had  bsen 
weaned  in  early  infancy  on  just  such  glances 
from  much  larger  men.  She  resumes  her 
writing.  There  is  something  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  this  strange  place  that  chills  him. 
He  snorts  "  Goodaftnoon  ! "  in  one  word,  and 
in  the  same  tone  in  which  he  had  snarled 
"  Gmoro  !'' to  his  typewriter.  The  superin- 
tendent looks  up  pleasantly  and  says, 
"Good  afternoon,  sir,"  with  excessive  court- 
esy and  just  a  little  Boston  icing  on  it.  He 
breaks  into  a  cold  perspiration  as  the  horri- 
ble thought  sweeps  across  his  mind  that  she 
may  have  followed  him  there  to  witness  the 
battle.  He  looks  over  his  shoulder  as  a 
murderer  might  look  around  at  the  ghost. 
He  would  give  a  dollar  if  the  office  boy 
would  just  come  after  him  with  a  message. 
He  knocks  his  head  off.  His  tongue  cleaves 
to  the  sunburned  roof  of  his  kiln-dried 
mouth.  He  takes  off  his  hat.  He  prefers 
a  request  for  an  interview  with  a  lady  who 
might  be  willing  to  accept  a  situation  to  as 
sist  in  general  housework.  .The  lady  is  pre- 
sented. "  An'  how  many  have  yez  in  the 
family?"  "Five."  He  is  alone.  He  hears 
an  unfamiliar  voice  beyond  the  partition  say- 
ing, as  to  an  audience:  "Thayre's  a  house- 
ful o'  thim."  He  suggests,  in  a  hoarse, 
strange  voice,  that  he  will  try  for  two.  They 
are  summoned.  The  candidate  for  cook  is 
taller  than  himself;  the  "sicking  gyrul" 
demands  of  him  where  he  lives.  He  names 
the  street.  The  two  ladies  turn  to  look  into 
each  other's  faces;  two  harsh  and  hollow 
bursts  of  laughter  grate  upon  the  startled 
ai';  two  faces  look  down  upon  him  with 
pitying  commiseration,  and  he  is  once  more 
alone.  He  goes  out  like  a  man  walking  in 
his  sleep.  He  falls  over  a  dog  and  "  begs 
pardon."  He  meets  the  office  boy  and  lif's 
his  hat  to  that  astonished  young  rebel.  He 
sees  his  typewriter  waiting  for  a  car,  and 
calls  a  hansom  for  her.  He  reaches  home, 
and  when  the  "ad  interim"  Ellen  Eliza 
opens  the  door,  he  calls  her  "  Madam,"  and 
apologizes  for  troubling  her.  You  say. 
"  Where  is  the  new  girl?"  He  says:  "Oh! 
Didn't  have  time  to  go  for  her."  And  he  is 
correct.  She  went  for  him.  After  this,  per- 
haps, you  had  better  not  say  anything  to 
him  about  it. 

O  patient,  much-enduring,  long-suffering 
woman,  no  man  living  knows  upon  what 
heart-aches  and  trials  and  tribulations  of  the 
flesh  and  spirit  his  happy  home  is  founded 
If  be  did  he  couldn't  sleep  in  it. 


you 


First  beggar  woman— "What  do 
pay  a  day  for  the  hire  of  that  brat  ? ' 

.Second  beggar  woman — "Fifty  cents." 

First  beggar  woman — "That's  too  much 
For  that  money  you  can  hire  a  deformed 
husband,  blind  in  both  eyes.  I  don't  see 
how  you  can  lay  up  any  money  when  you 
pay  fifty  cents  for  a  child  that  is  not  even 
deformed  and  hasn't  got  a  single  sore  on  it 
—  Texas  Sittings. 


A  Plea  for  Healthful  Dress. 

Written  for  the  Rural  Prk&s  by  Maddb  Peasleb. 

Although  the  days  of  tight  bodices,  heavy 
skirts  and  torturing  pull-backs  are  gradually 
becoming  of  the  past,  still  there  are  many 
all  over  our  land  who  hesitate  to  make  the 
change  to  the  dress  reform  garments,  be- 
cause they  imagine  the  cost  to  be  quite  be- 
yond their  purses. 

From  my  own  pleasing  experiences  in  this 
matter,  I  would  ofifer  a  few  notes  for  the  en- 
couragement of  othcr.s  as  economical  as  I 
myself. 

The  first  season  I  cut  the  superfluous 
length  from  my  shirts  and  sewed  them  to  the 
lower  part  of  my  flannels,  thus  doing  away 
with  o.Te  band.  Experience,  however, 
taught  me  it  was  cheaper  in  the  end  to  buy 
the  same  grade  of  flannel  already  made  up 
into  Union  suits.  So  many  firms  now  manu- 
facture them  that  is  possible  to  buy  a  very 
fair  quality,  high  necked,  long-sleeved,  gray, 
jersey  ribbed,  for  $1.75  a  suit.  These  last 
me  two  winters,  and  right  here  I  would  sug- 
gest, when  they  begin  to  grow  thin  darn 
them  in  loose  stitches  instead  of  trying  to 
patch  so  close-fitting  a  garment. 

Therefore  as  it  becomes  necessary  to  pur- 
chase new  flannels,  pray  do  invest  in  the 
Union  undergarments,  the  superiority  of 
which  over  any  other  cannot  be  disputed. 
Fitting  the  body  closely,  with  no  superfluous 
weight  or  fullness,  it  wears  twice  as  long  as 
the  old  style,  as  it  gives  with  every  move- 
ment of  the  body  with  no  severe  strain  on 
any  part.  Unless  one  has  fairly  tried  it, 
there  cannot  be  full  appreciation  of  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  gained  by  the  change. 

There  are  many  comfortable  waists  to 
choose  from  in  discarding  the  corset,  if  in- 
deed one  feels  the  need  of  the  waist.  These 
wear  much  longer  than  any  corset  I  ever 
used  in  my  benighted  days;  therefore  they 
are  cheaper,  and  again  the  change  is  eco 
nomical. 

The  next  garment,  the  chemilette,  com- 
bines three  garments  in  one,  and  besides  the 
comfort,  beauty  and  grace,  money  may  be 
saved  in  time,  material  and  trimming,  while 
if  a  seamstress  is  to  be  paid  the  bill  will  be 
much  lighter. 

The  divided  skirt  must  be  tried  to  be  even 
half  appreciated.  It  was  with  fear  and 
trembling  that  I  ripped  up  an  old  full  dress- 
skirt,  and  following  the  pattern  made  my 
first  one.  The  warmth,  freedom  and  grace 
of  movement,  and  the  evenly  distributed 
weight,  makes  it  far  too  comfortable  ever  to 
discard  if  once  tried.  The  difficulty  of  mak- 
ing the  change  may  lie  in  deferring  the  step 
because  of  lack  of  time.  Of  that  each  one 
must  be  her  own  judge,  but  if  you  still 
doubt,  just  talk  it  over  with  your  doctor,  and 
ask  him  if  he  doesn't  think  it  might  help  to 
strengthen  your  weak  back.  If  he  agrees, 
you  surely  will  not  let  anything  stand  m  the 
way  of  a  chance  of  renewed  health. 

The  Gown  Form  is  the  finest  thing  Mrs. 
Jenness-Miller  has  given  us  in  her  many  im 
provements  in  dress.  It  is  not  divided,  as  I 
find  some  imagine,  but  is  merely  a  perfectly 
adjusted  and  well  fi;ting  skirt  and  waist  in 
one;  in  fact,  a  princess  lining  upon  which 
the  dress  proper  is  arranged. 

The  many  beautiful  Jenness-Miller  cos- 
tumes prove  that  it  is  possible  and  practi- 
cal to  dress  artistically,  yes  and  stylishly, 
while  obeying  every  law  of  health  and  hy- 
giene. 

In  case  of  a  skirt  and  bodice,  the  gown 
form  is  cut  low-necked  and  short-sleeved, 
and  the  bodice  is  worn  as  usual;  but  there 
are  no  tight  skirts,  band  or  heavy  dragging 
skirts,  since  all  the  weight  comes  from  the 
shoulders. 

In  conclusion  I  would  offer  as  the  strong 
est  argument  for  the  change,  that  in  a  wide 
experience  I  have  never  known  one  who 
really  adopted  the  system  to  drift  back  into 
the  old  slavery.  It  is  a  little  hard  for  some 
to  make  the  change  for  various  reasons,  but 
from  existing  facts  I  know  it  to  be  harder 
still  to  give  it  up  after  once  having  tried  it. 

"Yes,  dear  wife,"  and  ha  closed  his  eyes, 
"the  end  is  near.  The  world  grows  dark 
about  me.  There  is  a  mist  around  me  gath- 
ering thicker  and  thicker,  and  there,  as 
through  a  cloud,  I  hear  the  music  of  angels 
— sweet  and  sad." 

'  No,  no,  John,  dear;  that's  the  brass  band 
on  the  corner." 

"What  1"  said  the  dying  man,  jumping 
from  his  bed  and  flinging  the  bootjack  at  the 
leader,  "have  those  scoundrels  dared  to 
come  around  here  when  I  am  dying  !"  And 
he  recovered. — Life. 

Waggs  (to  young  matron  with  the  peram- 
bulator): Good  morning,  Mrs.  Fullbloom  ! 
Are  you  taking  the  son  out  for  an  airing,  or 
the  heir  out  for  a  sunning? 

Mrs.  Fullbloom:  Neither,  Mr.  Waggs. 
Baby  is  a  girl. — Life. 


'Y^OUNG  ^OlsKS'  C[0U)UMJ^. 
An  Old  Fable. 

Written  for  the  Rural  Press  by  M.  R.  Johnson. 
Dear  little  readers,  have  you  never  read 
the  story  of  the  fox  and  the  stork  ? 

A  fox  went  out  one  beautiful,  bright,  sun- 
shiny day  for  a  long  stroll,  and  took  with 
him  his  young  sons,  all  arrayed  in  their 
best  dress.  It  happened,  as  these  great 
people  walked  along,  there  came  from  the 
opposite  direction  an  old  family  friend  who 
for  some  time  they  had  not  seen.  This 
friend  was  Madame  Stork;  she  had  also 
with  her,  for  their  afternoon  airing,  her  two 
very  beautiful  daughters. 

The  fox  seemed  delighted  to  have  met 
Madame  Stork,  and  very  cordially  greeted 
herself  and  daughters,  and  lavished  upon 
each  many  compliments,  also  adding  that 
he  should  be  so  pleased  to  have  his  sons 
and  her  daughters  thrown  more  frequenily 
together,  and  then  and  there  extended  to 
them  an  invitation  to  dine  at  his  home  on 
the  morrow.  Madame  Stork  very  readily 
assented,  and,  smiling,  she  thought  to  her- 
self what  a  fine  time  was  in  store  for  her. 

After  bidding  the  ladies  "  a  pleasant  after- 
noon "  and  "good  day,"  the  cunning  foxes 
went  off  to  a  neighboring  wood  in  search  of 
dainty  game,  of  which  they  would  prepare  a 
most  tempting  bite  for  the  great  dinner  on 
the  morrow.  Luck  seemed  greatly  in  their 
favor,  and  after  a  few  hours  spent  in  the 
wood,  they  returned  home  laden  with  all 
they  could  well  carry. 

According  to  her  promise,  the  lady,  with 
her  daughters,  each  looking  very  charming, 
came  to  dine  with  the  family  of  Mr.  Fox. 
This  fine  gentleman  had  taken  great  pains 
and  trouble  to  decorate  the  walls  of  his 
rooms  with  the  finest  and  most  tempting  of 
game.  Madame  Stork  looked  about  her  in 
undisguised  pleasure,  and  was  still  admiring 
the  beautiful  quail  and  birds  hanging  so 
plentifully  about  when  she  w^s  startled  by 
the  tinkling  of  the  dinner  bell,  and  being 
quite  hungry,  she,  with  her  daughters,  went 
immediately  to  the  diningroom.  What  do 
you  think,  my  little  readers?  Madame  Stork 
was  very  angry  and  disappointed,  for  all  the 
good  things  she  had  expected  to  enjoy,  and 
the  game  that  she  loved  so  well,  was  pre- 
pared in  such  a  manner  that  none  could  eat 
of  the  splendid  dinner  but  the  cunning  foxes 
themselves.  You  must  all  know  that  storks 
have  very  long,  slender  bills,  and  cannot 
eat  off  a  shallow  or  smooth  surface.  So  all 
the  invited  guests  could  do  was  to  sit  and 
look  and  appear  not  to  be  hungry,  or  in  any 
way  notice  the  slight,  which  of  course  would 
have  seemed  unbecoming  well-bred  people. 
So,  appearing  in  the  very  best  of  humor,  she 
passed  the  time  until  she  should  return 
home. 

Before  going,  however,  she  politely  begged 
of  Mr.  Fox  that  he,  with  his  sons,  should 
soon  join  her  family  at  dinner. 

The  very  kind  invitation  was  accepted, 
and,  in  a  short  time  after,  the  day  was  ar 
ranged  on  which  they  should  dine  together. 

In  their  turn  the  loxes  thought  upon  what 
a  grand  time  they  should  all  enjoy,  and  of 
the  dinner  in  store  for  them,  for  they  had 
often  been  told  that  the  family  of  Madame 
Stork  lived  well. 

Now,  instead  of  taking  off  to  the  wood,  as 
the  foxes  had  done,  the  Madame  Stork  and 
daughters  started  for  a  stream  near  by,  in 
which  were  an  abundance  of  turtles,  fishes 
and  frogs.  Having  caught  of  each  as  many 
as  they  could  well  use,  they  returned  home 
to  temptingly  prepare  a  dinner  for  the  guests 
who  were  to  come  on  the  following  day 
Madame  Stork  was  a  very  fine  cook,  and 
seemed  to  try  herself  on  making  her  dishes 
as  inviting  as  was  possible  and  she  was  sue 
cessful,  too. 

Mr.  Fox,  to  the  satisfaction  of  Madame 
Stork,  came  in  good  season,  and  the  dinner 
was  hot  and  steaming  as  they  took  their 
places  at  the  table.  But,  now,  it  was  Mr. 
Fox's  time  to  be  dismayed  and  angry,  and 
angry  he  was;  he  did  not  even  try  to  hide 
his  anger.  Madame  Stork  saw  that  her  game 
had  proven  a  succes":,  but  did  not  let  on  at 
all;  she  only  insisted  the  harder  that  Mr 
Fox  should  "eat"  and  "enjoy  himself, 
saying  "  put  in  your  bill,"  "  eat  and  grow 
fat,"  and  all  such  things,  until  the  foxes 
were  wild  with  suppressed  rage  and  hunger 
too. 

At  last,  the  daughters  of  Madame  Stork 
could  stand  the  joke  no  longer  and  began  to 
dance  and  shout  aloud  ''  that  'twas  only 
for  tat f  this,  of  course,  did  not  mend  mat 
ters,  and  in  extreme  disgust  with  himself 
and  everybody  else,  and    Madame  Stork 
more  than  everything  el-e  together,  he  said 
his  adieux  and  went  to  his  home,  after  hav 
ing  been  caught  in  the  trap  laid  by  himself 

If  my  little  readers  will  think  well,  I  am 


sure  they  can  see  the  good  moral  taught  in 
this  fable.  If  the  fox  had  done  as  he 
wished  to  be  done  by,  perhaps  he  would 
have  erijoyed  the  dinner  of  Madame  Stork 
better.   

A  Halloween  Party. 

Children  born  on  Halloween  are  said  to 
be  able  to  see  and  converse  with  fairies, 
witches  and  other  supernatural  being?,  which 
reminds  me  that  I  once  went  to  a  delightful 
impromptu  and  informal  Halloween  birth- 
day parly,  writes  Alice  Willard  in  the 
October  Ladies'  Home  Journal.  The 
invitations  were  sent  by  telephone  and  mes- 
senger on  the  very  morning  of  Halloween, 
and  all  arrangements  and  plans  for  the 
evening's  enjoyment  were  made  on  short 
notice.  The  rooms  were  lighted  by  candles 
instead  of  gas;  pumpkin  jack  o'-lanterns 
stood  in  unexpected  places  about  the  halls 
and  rooms.  The  mantles  were  stacked 
with  brightly  polished  apples  and,  fancy 
dishes  of  nuts  and  raisins,  grapes,  oranges, 
figs,  dates  and  homemade  candies  were  set 
everywhere  about  the  rooms,  and  every  one 
was  expected  to  help  himself  to  anything  he 
wanted  at  any  time.  Apples  were  suspended 
from  the  gas  fixtures,  the  "  luggies  three  " 
were  there,  and  quarts  of  chestnuts  with 
which  to  discover,  at  the  hard  coal  fires  in 
the  grates,  whether  lovers  were  true  or  not. 
All  the  old  cu-toms  which  were  practica- 
ble in  modern  parlors  were  tried.  The 
festivities  ended  with  a  dance,  and  at  half- 
past  eleven  we  turned  our  faces  homeward, 
to  arrive  in  time  to  see,  if  possible,  some  of 
the  strange  sights  which  are  supposed  to 
appear  on  Halloween  at  "  the  very  witching 
time  of  night," 


Children  Need  Sleep.  — Children,  un- 
til they  are  twelve  or  thirteen  years  old, 
should  have  at  least  ten  hours  sleep,  eleven 
is  better;  until  eighteen  or  nineteen,  nine 
hours  is  none  too  much,  writes  Mrs.  Scoville 
in  her  valuable  department,  "  Mothers'  Cor- 
ner," in  the  October  Ladies'  Hone  Journal. 
In  this  country  our  children  inherit  nervous 
temperaments.  No  hygenic  measure  soothes, 
quiets  and  strengthens  the  nerves  like  plenty 
of  sleep.  Children  should  never  be  wakened 
in  the  morning.  Yet  the  demands  of  house- 
hold convenience  and  the  claims  of  school 
make  it  necessary  that  they  should  be  out  of 
bed  at  a  certain  hour,  usually  not  later  than 
seven.  To  make  this  possible,  and  give 
them  their  fair  share  of  sleep  so  that  they 
will  be  ready  to  waken  of  their  own  accord, 
they  must  be  in  bed  between  eight  and  ten, 
according  to  their  ages.  If  bedtime  is  made 
pleasant  to  them,  as  mother-love  can  make 
it,  with  a  story,  a  little  talk  over  the  events 
of  the  day,  with  loving  words  and  ministra- 
tions, the  hardship  of  banishment  to  bed 
will  be  robbed  of  most  of  its  bitterness. 


In  a  hall  in  Glasgow  a  few  weeks  ago 
there  was  a  lecture  on  "Maniage  and  Af- 
ter." The  lecturer  said  that  men  should 
kiss  their  wives  as  they  did  when  they  were 
a  year  or  two  married.  When  the  lecture 
was  over  an  old  man  went  home,  put  his 
arms  around  his  wife's  neck,  and  kissed  her. 
Meeting  the  lecturer  next  day,  he  said: 

''It's  no  go." 

"What  isn't  ?"  said  the  lecturer. 

"Weel,"  said  the  man,  "when  I  kissed  my 
wife  she  said:  'What's  gone  wrang  wi'  ye, 
ye  auld  fool,  ye  ?'  " — Boston  Globe. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder  Hi?V> 
est  of  all  b  leavening  strength. — Latest  U. 
S.  Government  Food  Report. 
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CALIFORNIA. 
Butte. 

Labge  Yield  of  Vbacbrs.— Register :  Charley 
Charvet  of  Thermalito  tells  us  that  from  11 
ppach  trees  he  preserved  400  pounds  of  fruit, 
sold  $10  worth  of  ripe  frnit  and  $12.50  of  dried 
fruit.  Estimating  the  400  pounds  at  two  cents 
per  pound,  gives  us  $8,  which,  added  to  the 
$22.50,  makes  $30.50  for  the  11  trees,  or  $2.75 
per  tree.  This,  at  100  trees  to  the  acre,  would 
be  $275  per  acre.  From  one  tree  he  picked  672 
pounds  of  peaches  and  from  another  540 
pounds. 

Sthawbkbry  Guava.  —  Oroville  Register  : 
E«ch  year  the  list  of  frnits  in  this  section  of 
California  extends.  We  were  presented  with  a 
box  of  strawberry  gnavas  from  the  Rancho 
Manzanita  owned  by  Power  &  Son.  The  loca- 
tion is  in  the  low  foothills  east  of  Oroville. 
The  fruit  was  fully  ripe  and  of  a  fine  flavor. 
This  fine  fiuit  is  «  native  of  the  West  Indies 
and  Brazil.  There  are  several  varieties,  but  in 
the  islands  the  white  guava  is  mostly  culti- 
vated, while  in  Brazil  the  red  or  strawberry 
guava  takes  the  lead.  This  variety  has  been 
successfully  introduced  into  Florida,  wbere  it 
forms  a  little  tree  six  or  eight  feet  high,  and 
into  southern  California  where  its  cultivation 
has  been  found  profitable.  The  fruit  is  grown 
f'om  the  seed,  but  it  is  more  profitable  to  buy 
plants  eight  or  ten  inches  high  from  nurseries. 
The  littl«  shrubs  bear  the  second  year  and  are 
very  prolific.  They  should  be  set  as  thickly  as 
grapevines.  Mr.  Powers  informs  us  thatthe\ 
stood  the  winter  without  any  protection,  and 
we  think  they  will  become  a  profitable  fruit  in 
thi"  section.  They  are  eaten  fresh,  or  by  pick- 
ing some  days  before  fully  ripe,  can  be  shipped 
long  distances.  They  rij  en  during  September, 
October  and  November.  The  leaf  is  a  glossy 
green  and  the  blossom  white.  They  are  con- 
sidered the  finest  fruit  grown  for  making  jelly, 
and  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  have 
been  found  very  profitable. 

The  Loqdat.—  Register :  While  this  State 
has  many  tine  varieties  of  fruit,  the  loquat  is 
one  that  at>pears  but  little  known.  There  are 
numbers  of  trees  raised  in  this  vicinity  and  in 
many  localities  in  Thermalito  and  Palermo. 
The  tree  is  a  beautiful  evergreen  with  1  aves 
from  8  to  12  inches  long,  small  white  blossoms 
and  egg-shaped,  yellow,  plum  like  fruit.  The 
tree  blooms  in  January  and  ripens  its  fruits  in 
April  while  other  fruits  are  scarce.  The  loquat 
is  subac  d  iu  flavor,  with  a  large  kernel.  It  is 
excellent  for  pies  and  sauce,  especially  when 
mixed  with  apples,  while  for  jelly  it  is  unex- 
celled by  any  other  fruit.  The  flavor  of  the 
fruit  is  a  little  peculiar  and  combines  that  of 
the  tamarind  and  the  pineapple.  T.  B.  Hutch- 
ins  says  of  the  fruit  growing  on  his  place : 
"  There  appears  to  be  two  varieties,  or  else  the 
trees  are  male  and  female,  for  while  one  tree 
bears  heavily  another  does  not.  The  heavy 
bearing  tree  may  be  easily  told  by  its  darker 
and  greener  leaves,  which  can  be  distinguished 
60  yards  away  from  the  leaves  of  the  other 
tree.  It  ripens  here  about  the  first  of  May, 
and  has  a  fruit  about  the  size  of  Coe's  Golden 
Drop  plum  with  a  large  smooth  pit.  All  the 
fruit  does  not  ripen  at  the  same  time,  so  that  it 
remains  on  the  tree  quite  a  period  before  the 
last  has  been  gathered."  It  stands  this  climate 
well  and  forms  a  handsome  shade  tree,  though 
rather  slow  of  growth.  This  tree  is  cultivated 
extensively  in  Florida  and  lower  Louisiana, 
and  it  is  stated  that  large  profits  have  been 
realised  from  the  sale  of  its  fruit.  The  tree 
was  originally  brought  from  Japan,  and  is 
■ometimes  called  the  Japan  plum,  but  this  is  a 
misnomer. 

Calaveras. 

A  Monster  Grapevine. —  Mokelumne  Hill 
Chronicle :  In  the  garden  of  J.  H.  Zamwalt, 
who  resides  at  the  head  of  Spring  gulch,  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  this  place,  can  be  seen 
probably  the  largest  grapevine  in  the  State. 
The  vine  is  three  feet  and  a  quarter  in  circum- 
ference at  its  starting  point,  and  has  been 
trained  by  Mr.  Zumwalt  by  supporting  it  on 

Eoles  about  six  feet  apsrt  and  about  five  feet 
igh,  until  the  vine  has  now  reached  the 
enormous  length  of  102  feet.  The  vine  last 
year  yielded  a  ton  of  grapes,  and  Mr.  Zumwalt 
tays  that  there  is  more  than  a  ton  on  the 
vine  this  year.  There  is  also  in  his  garden  an 
orange  tree  that  was  planted  in  1862  that  is 
now  three  feet  and  two  inches  in  circumference 
and  covers  nearly  60  square  feet  of  ground. 
The  yield  last  year  from  this  tree  was  147 
dozen,  the  oranges  being  very  large  and  sweet. 

Fresno. 

Reputation  Secures  High  Price  for  Raisins. 
Fresno  Expositor :  Colonel  Will'am  Forsyth 
has  sold  501)0  boxes  of  his  best  raisins  for  a 
round  $10,000.  This  foots  up  to  the  neat  sum 
of  ten  cents  a  pound.  This  item  in  itself  is 
one  of  importance,  'the  price  of  ten  cents  a 
pound  is  not  usual,  and  there  is  a  reason  for  it. 
In  the  first  place,  Col.  Forsyth  has  established 
a  reputation  for  his  raisins,  and  he  has  always 
Been  to  it  that  the  quality  of  his  goods  was  ex- 
actly what  he  recoramendevt  it  to  be.  His 
vineyard  is  a  fine  one;  his  grapes  are  of  the 
be«t  variety;  he  employs  intelligent  labor;  he 
sees  that  every  detail  of  the  work  of  picking, 
curing,  sorting  and  packing  is  properly  done. 
By  following  out  this  courbe  in  the  past,  he  has 
shown  the  trade  that  it  is  possible  to  grow, 
cure,  pack  and  market  a  firot-class  grade  of 
raisins.  For  this  reason,  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  his  work  go  to  him  when  an 
extra  fine  grade  of  raisins  in  wanted.  The  5000 
boxes  wliich  he  has  just  sold  to  the  largest 
house  of  the  kind  in  the  world  are  the  very 
best.  He  has  sent  them  forth  as  a  sample  of 
what  Fresno  soil  can  produce,  and  what  care, 
science,  patience  and  intelligence  can  pack. 
That  price  ia  probably  higher  than  the  market 


will  stand  as  a  general  thing,  but  in  what 
Colonel  Forsyth  has  done  there  is  a  lesson  for 
all  vineyard  men  to  learn.  They  can  see  what 
care  in  packing  and  growing  and  curing  will 
do.  It  can  be  seen  that  it  is  quality  more  than 
quantity  that  counts.  It  can  also  be  seen  that 
a  reputation  has  an  immense  amount  to  do 
in  the  successful  marketing  of  raisins.  Dealers 
cannot  open  and  inspect  every  box  of  raisins 
they  buy,  and  they  are  willing  to  pay  a  good 
price  if  they  can  be  certain  that  they  are  get- 
ting a  first-class  article  and  not  a  second-class 
article  under  a  first-class  brand.  The  profit  on 
raisins  of  this  sort  is  enormous,  even  when  the 
careful  culling  has  thrown  out  a  large  part  of 
the  crop.  The  raisin  vineyards  in  Fresno  are 
in  their  infancy,  and  the  men  have  to  learn 
much  by  experience.  Since  this  is  the  case,  the 
experience  of  successful  men  gofs  a  long  way 
toward  educating  others  in  the  work  of  mak- 
ing the  raisin  outpat  of  California  better. 

Humboldt. 

Another  Creamery.  —  Ferndale  Enterprise- 
All  the  arrangements  for  the  building  of  a 
creamery  at  Swauger's  were  completed  at  the  ad- 
journed meeting  held  at  Table  Bluff  hall  on 
last  Saturday  evening.  No  difliculty  was  found 
in  disposing  o'  the  stock  on  hand,  and  the  re- 
sult of  the  meeting  was  that  a  company  to  be 
known  as  the  "Diamond  Sorings  Creamery 
Company"  was  organized  with  a  capital  s'ock 
of  $15,000,  and  corporation  pnpers  were  drawn 
up  and  acknowledg^d  by  Notnry  P.  F.  Hart,  of 
Ferndale,  who  was  present.  Directo'S  for  the 
first  year  were  elected,  as  follows:  W.  P. 
Thomas,  M.  Fitz-^immons.  N.  B.  Patterson, 
H.  M.  Dickson  and  H.  Van  Duzer.  R.  P.  Her- 
rick,  M.  Filzsimmons  and  J.  C.  Foss  were 
elected  a  committee  on  bv  laws,  and  W.  P. 
Thomas.  M.  Filzsimmons,  H.  Van  Duzer  and 
C.  Panl-en  were  elected  a  committee  on  site. 
Over  2100  cows  were  represented  by  their  own- 
ers at  the  meeting,  and  much  enthusiasm  over 
the  project  was  manifested  by  all  present.  On 
Monday  last.  Surveyor  Herrick.  in  the  presence 
of  the  site  committee,  surveyed  of  a  site  for 
the  new  institution  in  the  vicinity  of  Swauger's 
Stat  on;  and  Mr.  Thomas  informs  us  the  work 
of  erecting  the  buildings  will  be  commenced 
forthwith. 

Kern. 

Raisin  Crop.— Bakersfield  Echo:  Loads  of 
raisin-trays  and  sweatboxes  are  still  going 
countryward.  It  is  said  that  but  few  of  the 
vineyardists  bought  enough  trays  and  boxe  in 
the  first  instance,  'hecrop  being  so  much  larger 
than  was  expected.  The  original  estimate  of 
30  carloads  for  Rosedalewill  have  to  be  revised. 

Water  in  the  Desert. — Bakersfield  Califor- 
r\ian:  There  is  something  rather  peculiar  about 
the  finding  of  fresh,  pure  water  at  a  depth  of 
400  feet,  by  the  railroad  company,  on  the  line 
of  the  branch  road  to  Asphalto.  Other  people 
have  bored  wells  and  looked  for  fresh,  soft 
water  in  that  region,  but  failed  to  discover  any- 
thing but  salt  and  alkali.  There  is  no  water  in 
the  coast  range  mountains  except  some  alkali 
springs  in  the  foothills.  When  the  road  was 
built  the  company  found  it  necessary  to  secure 
water  in  some  way.  In  order  to  meet  the  press- 
ing demand,  they  concluded  to  sink  an  artesian 
well  at  a  place  one  mile  west  of  the  Kern  Val- 
ley Water  Company's  canal,  about  35  miles 
from  Bakersfield.  The  altitude  at  this  point  is 
about  140  or  150  feet  above  the  lowest  depres 
sion  in  the  valley,  and  beyond  that  the  country 
has  always  been  considered  a  desert,  reaching 
through  the  foothills  into  the  mountains.  Af- 
ter sinking  400  feet  they  struck  a  flow  of  water, 
which  came  bubbling  up  as  pure  and  soft  as 
that  of  a  mountain  stream,  and  in  such  quan- 
tities as  to  supply  all  necessary  demands.  As 
the  coast  range  is  not  a  watershed,  of  course 
this  water  comes  from  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  and 
it  seems  that  the  farther  from  the  great  reser- 
voir the  nearer  the  water  approaches  the  sur- 
face. The  termination  of  the  road  is  at  Asphalto, 
35  miles  beyond,  and  this  extraordinary  streak 
of  good  luck  seems  rather  remarkable.  It  will 
furnish  water  for  locomotives  and  may  induce 
a  colony,  as  the  land  in  the  vicinity  is  very 
rich,  and  only  requires  the  application  of  water 
to  make  it  exceedingly  productive. 

Los  Angeles. 

Canned-Fbtjit  Shipment. — L.  A.  Express:  A 
special  train  of  23  cars,  loaded  with  canned 
eoods  from  the  Southern  California  Packing 
Company,  started  eastward  from  this  city  Oct. 
6th  over  the  Santa  Fe.  The  goods  are  con- 
signed to  various  cities  in  the  East,  and  it  is 
said  that  100  more  cars  similarly  loaded  are  to 
shortly  fuHow.  This,  the  largest  special  train 
ever  sent  out  of  the  S'ate,  was  decorated  with 
banners  and  was  photographed  and  dispatched 
on  its  way. 

Modoo. 

Cattle  Shipment. — Adin  Argus:  W.  H.  Nel- 
son, a  few  days  ago,  started  two  bands  of  cat- 
tle— 400  in  each  band — for  the  lower  country 
market.  Mr.  Nelson  was  here  Sunday  on  his 
way  down,  expecting  to  arrive  at  about  the 
same  time  the  cattle  do.  He  will  be  back  in 
about  four  weeks  and,  we  understand,  will  at 
once  begin  buying  cattle  in  Big  valley  to  make 
another  band. 

Napa. 

The  Vintage. — Napa  Register,  Oct.  7:  Viti- 
cultural  Commissioner  E.  C.  Pnber,  as  mana- 
ger for  the  Napa  Valley  Wine  Co.,  had  a  week 
ago  bargained  for  all  the  grapes  he  cared  to 
crush  this  season  at  the  prices  then  prevailing 
($15  maximum),  but  learning  that  there  was  a 
disposition  to  bear  the  market  and  run  grapes 
down  to  $10  per  ton,  he  made  more  room  and 
reentered  tlie  field  as  a  buyer.  He  says  f)rice8 
have  dropped  within  a  week  from  $15  to  $12@ 
$13  for  ZinfHndeln;  this  by  reason  of  the  cl  sing 
down  of  some  wineries  and  the  consequent 
lack  of  competition  among  buyern.  The  three 
Napa  valley  wine  cellars  with  which  he  is  con- 
nected—  East  Napa,  Yountville  and  Glendale — 
will  this  year  probably  make  an  aggregate  of 
375,000  gallons  of  wine.  The  Napa  Valley  Wine 


Co.  commenced  crushing  at  their  cellar  in  East 
N«pa,  Monday,  the  g  apee  coming  from  this 
neighborhood.  Grape-picking  and  wine-mak- 
ing have  been  going  forward  in  and  about  St. 
Helena  for  the  last  ten  days.  The  crop  is  ex- 
ceedingly light  and  the  prices  realized  are  any- 
thing but  encouraging  to  the  grower. 

Oranse. 

Walnuts  and  Figs  Around  Capistrano.— 
Cor.  Santa  Ana  Blade:  Walnut-gathering  is  at 
hand — fully  two  weeks  earlier  than  usual.  On 
account  of  the  abundant  crop,  the  nuts  are  not 
quite  up  to  the  standard  in  size.  Mr.  Hoyle, 
superintendent  of  our  cannery,  has  gone  south 
to  purchase  the  fig  crop,  which  will  be  manu- 
factured into  his  delicious  preparations  of  that 
fruit. 

A  Productive  Valley.— £  We;  No  stranger 
need  ask  a  question  concerning  the  productive- 
ness of  the  Santa  Ana  valley.  All  he  has  to  do 
is  to  watch  the  lines  of  trail  wagons  loaded 
with  baled  hay,  corn,  barley,  hogs,  vegetables, 
etc.,  as  they  convey  the  products  of  the  farms 
to  the  depot  for  shipment. 

Large  Blackberry  Farm.— 5Zad«;  A  drive 
of  40  minuies  from  Santa  Ana  broughtusto  the 
bead  of  the  Bolsa  drainage  ditch,  where  we 
found  several  men  and  teams  at  work  on  the 
waterway.  Near  the  he»d  of  the  ditc'i  is  wbere 
Garner's  and  McDonald's  blackberry  patches 
are  located,  and  the  rep  irter  found  no  difficulty 
in  locating  the  patch,  but  little  in  locating  the 
berries,  j.nd  no  tro'ible  in  eating  them.  Al- 
though immense  quantities  ha^e  already  been 
gathered  the  vines  are  yet  heavily  loaded,  and 
some  are  even  now  in  blossom.  After  regaling 
ourselves  on  the  berries  we  drove  on,  and  fur- 
ther along  the  ditch,  where  we  found  many 
more  men  at  woik.  Fully  40  hands  are  push- 
ing the  work  along  as  quickly  as  possible,  and 
it  is  safe  to  sav  that  the  ditch  will  be  com- 
pleted within  the  next  two  weeks. 

Vineyard  Notes  — Anaheim  Oatette:  Otto 
Rust  and  C.  S'lreuz  are  making  wine,  and  Tim 
Boege  and  H.  Wehineyer  are  getting  ready  to 
Ntart  their  crushers.  Most  of  the  grapes  come 
from  Artesia  and  Yorba  and  are  of  fine  flavor 
and  appearance.  Mr.  Rust  informs  us  that  the 
grapes  are  better  this  season  than  for  r,  any 
years  past.  He  will  make  about  10,000  gallons 
of  wine  or  more,  and  is  paying  from  $12  tu  $14 
per  ton  for  the  grapes.  Mr.  Wehnieyer's  young 
vineyard  on  West  street  is  doing  well  and 
shows  no  sign  of  disease.  It  is  probable  that 
wine-making  will  become  again  one  of  the 
leading  industries  of  this  tection. 

A  Beet  Sugar  Factory. — Gazette:  The  com- 
mittee appointed  to  formulate  a  charter  and 
adopt  a  set  of  by-laws  for  the  land  company  or- 
ganized in  this  city  to  purchase  land  in  aid  of 
the  cooperative  sugar  factory,  met  at  Mr. 
Chynoweth's  office.  The  full  committee  was 
present,  viz:  Me>srs.  C.  H.  Qosch,  H.  W.  Chyno- 
weth.  Dr.  Pfeninger,  P.  Weisel  and  Ed.  Pelle- 
grin.  Dr.  Pfeninger  was  elected  chairman  and 
Mr.  Chvnoweth,  secretary.  The  name  of  the 
company  will  be  "The  Anaheim  Sugar  B-'et 
Land  Co.."  and  the  capital  stock  has  been 
placed  at  $60,000,  divided  into  1200  shares  at  a 
par  value  of  $50  per  share.  The  affairs  of  the 
company  will  be  under  the  management  of  a 
board  of  five  directors  to  be  elected  annually. 

The  Corn  Crop.— Santa  Ana,  Oct.  8:  The 
corn  stalks  are  yet  green  in  many  places,  and 
the  crop  is  ripe  and  ready  to  be  gathered.  The 
The  yield  will  be  fully  up  to  the  average  this 
year,  and  an  average  corn  crop  west  of  the 
river  means  something  more  than  it  does  iu 
any  other  land. 

San  Bernardino. 
A  New  Fig. — Riverside  Press  and  Horticultur- 
ist: J.  E.  Cutter  believes  he  has  found  a  va- 
riety of  fig  which  will  be  of  considerable  value, 
at  least  for  table  use  at  home  and  possibly  for 
shipping  when  the  distance  is  not  great.  He 
received  from  the  department  at  Washington 
some  years  since  seven  varieties  of  the  fig, 
which  are  now  in  bearing.  Among  these  are 
two  which  appear  worth  propagating.  The 
Prolifero  is  of  good  quality,  but  has  a  tendency 
to  sour,  like  most  of  the  figs  grown  here.  This 
same  defect  was  found  in  all  the  others  grown 
except  the  Dotato,  which  has  ripened  perfectly. 
It  is  a  small,  light-colored  fig,  with  a  rather 
thick  skin,  but  most  delicate  in  texture  and 
flavor.  The  specimens  of  the  Djtato  that  Mr. 
Cutter  submitted  to  us  for  testing  were  the 
finest-flavored  of  any  we  have  ever  eaten,  and 
we  should  place  it  at  the  head  of  all  we  are  ac- 
quainted with  for  table  use.  It  is  said  that  this 
variety  is  never  exported  from  Italy,  but  used 
entirely  at  home.  We  can  think  of  nothing 
more  delicious  than  such  fruit  when,  with  the 
skin  removed,  it  is  sliced  in  cream  for  dessert. 
If  it  were  inferior  in  flavor,  it  would  still  be 
worth  propagating  if  it  shall  continue  to  prove 
free  from  the  soaring  which  affects  the  fig  so 
generally  in  irrigated  sections. 

Preparing  against  Frost. — Press  and  Horti 
culturist:  Very  many  orangegrowers  in  the 
valley  are  making  preparations  to  checkmate 
Jack  Frost,  should  he  put  in  an  appearance 
this  winter.  It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated 
that  a  number  of  fires  in  an  orchard  will  raise 
the  temperature  enough  to  save  the  fruit  during 
the  coldest  weather  ever  experienced  here.  It 
has  been  found  that  iron  pots  with  coal  isabout 
the  simplest,  cheapest  and  most  effective  means; 
but  Dave  Ormand  told  us  the  other  day  that  he 
had  invented  an  arrangement  to  burn  oil  that 
would  do  the  work  cheaper  than  coal  and  with 
less  trouble.  If  proper  pretKiutions  are  taken, 
no  oranges  need  be  injured. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Dairy  Feed. — Santa  Maria  Times:  When  we 
have  a  he^vy  rainfall  and  an  abundance  of  feed 
on  the  ranges,  there  is  but  tittle  attention  given 
to  preparing  feed  for  use  late  in  the  season. 
This  was  the  condition  in  which  our  dairymen 
found  themselves  one  year  ago,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, they  sufTt-red  some  loss  before  grass 
Ckmlinutd  on  next  pag*. 


EUREKA 
Jang  Plows. 

SUITED  TO  ALL  SOILS. 


Different  Plows 

For  Different  Purposes. 

Different  Bottonns  for 
Different  Kinds  of  Soils. 

Low  Prices; 

Good  Materials  Used; 

Workmanship  Perfect. 

We  Make  Them. 
We  Guarantee  Them. 

Baker  &  Hamilton, 

San  Francisco.  Sacrannento. 


CLIMAX 

Disc  Harrows. 


4  to  12  feet  wide— 2  to  4- 
horses. 

8  to  24  Discs— 16  and  18-in. 

300  to  745  lbs.— $37.50  to 
$90.00. 

With  or  without  Seeders. 
Seeders  cost  extra. 

Insures 

Perfect  cultivation 
In  Orchard,  Vineyard 
And  Field  Work. 

Inqu'ic  further. 
It  will  pay  you. 

Baker  &  Hamilton/ 

San  Francisco.  Sacramento. 
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came  again;  but  they  profited  by  it  and  are  now 
better  prepared  for  the  liard  part  of  the  season 
than  for  years.  All  the  dairies  between  here 
and  Gaadalnpe  are  well  supplied  with  hay, 
straw,  pumpkins,  carrots,  etc.,  for  feeding  cows 
giving  milk,  and  their  dry  sto^k  is  turned  on 
stubble  pasture.  The  dairies  below  Gu-idalupe 
and  around  the  lake  still  have  an  abundance  of 
feed  on  hand,  although  they  all  complain  that 
their  cows  are  drying  up  quite  rapidly  for  the 
past  few  days.  Yet  there  is  plenty  of  dry  feed, 
and  all  the  stock  will  commence  the  winter  in 
good  condition.  Bonetti,  Mead,  Adam,  Sher- 
man, Brown,  Klein,  Mathison  and  others  are 
feeding  heavily  of  dry  feed.  In  Green  canyon 
the  usual  fall  rais«  of  water  has  alreafiy  brought 
a  considerable  growth  of  green  feed.  B.  Pezonni 
always  has  an  abundance  of  feed.  At  the 
Arelianes  ranch  they  are  preparing  to  turn  in 
on  the  large  stubble-fields  on  the  ranch.  There 
are  also  several  acres  of  corn  and  pumpkins 
which  will  be  left  on  the  laud  for  the  benefit  of 
the  stock.  Mr.  Arelianes  only  runs  his  dairy 
about  fiiur  months  each  year,  preferring  to  give 
the  young  stock  the  benefit  of  the  rest  of  the 
season.  Hi^rasich,  consisting  of  ,3000  acres  of 
open  range  and  2000  acres  of  fkrm-laod  is  carry- 
ing at  present  about  1500  head  of  stock.  He 
has  not  sold  off  any  b-ef  cattle  this  year,  pre- 
ferring, rather  than  take  the  low  prices  offered, 
to  keep  them  over  another  yeir,  which  he  cer- 
tainly would  no:  do  if  there  was  any  scarcity 
of  feed. 

A  PotJLTBY  Association  Instituted. — Lompoc 
Journal:  A  meeting  reiatint;  to  tbe  poultry  in- 
terest of  northern  Santa  Barbara  county  was 
held  at  the  Limpoc  Lumber  Co.'s  store,  and  an 
Association  was  formed  under  the  name  of 
Lompoc  Poultry  Aa-ociation.  The  following 
officers  were  elected:  W.  S.  Beuton,  Pres.; 
Waller  Richardson  of  Lompoc;  J.  J.  H  'lloway 
of  Los  Alamos;  M  s.  H.  N.  Gifford  of  Stuart, 
Vice-Presidents;  H.  N.  E^ans,  Sec;  W.  H. 
Sudden,  Trea?.  An  Executive  Committee  was 
appointed  consisting  of  Mrs.  Waller  Richard- 
son, T.  (J.  Callus,  H.  L.  Hall,  Wm.  Barker  and 
E.  Jacobs. 

Sutter. 

Fruit  Notes. — Yuba  City  Farmer:  The  fruit 
season  is  nearing  a  close,  as  almost  all  the  late 
Tarieties  of  peaches,  apples  and  other  fruit  have 
been  picked.  Some  prunes  and  peaches  are  yet 
on  the  trays  dryine,  but  in  a  week  or  two 
everything  will  be  inside  the  packing  house  or 
on  the  way  east  to  market.  In  the  vineyards  a 
large  amount  of  grapes  are  being  turned  for  the 
last  lime,  the  greater  portion  now  on  travs  be- 
ing of  the  second  crop.  Wine  grapes  are  abou^ 
all  gone.  The  trees  and  vines  are  becoming 
brown  and  are  losing  their  leaves  to  some  ex- 
tent. In  all  the  orchards  the  trees,  wh'le  hav- 
ing produced  a  large  crop,  are  in  good  condi- 
tion, having  been  properly  pruned  to  bear  the 
fruit  and  still  retain  their  shape.  »  *  *  *  « 
R.  C.  Kells  has  a  force  of  men  at  work  packing 
his  large  prune  crop.  The  fruit  dried  excel- 
lently under  the  improved  system  of  dipping, 
etc.,  and  is  now  ready  for  the  market.  Over 
two  carloads  have  b  en  sold  to  eastern  firms  at 
from  9  to  lOi  cents  per  pound,  according  to 
quality.  Mr.  Kells  expects  to  ship  a  carload  or 
two  the  first  of  next  week. 

Ventura. 

Potato  Ceop. — Ventura  Free  Press:  Potatoes 
are  a  good  crop  this  year.  In  conversation 
with  J.  B.  Alvord,  of  Colonia,  the  other  day,  it 
was  learned  that  he  bad  sold  feveral  carloads  of 
potatoes  this  season,  but  none  for  less  than  $1 
per  100.  They  are  selling  the  refuse  potatoes, 
including  the  small  ones,  to  the  Haeneme 
starch  factory  for  30  cents  per  100. 

Yuba. 

Ibbigatioh  Works  Completed.  —  Marysville 
Denwcrat:  A  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the 
Brown's  valley  irrigation  district  was  held  in 
the  office  of  the  directors  in  Browns  valley  on 
October  4lh.  The  water  was  reported  to  be 
now  ruoning  through  the  fifih  or  Pan  Handle 
district,  comprising  12,000  acres  of  land,  and 
the  farmers  in  that  vicinity  are  all  using  it. 
Water  would  have  been  running  through 
Browns  valley  last  week  had  there  not  ^^een  a 
dispute  about  the  contract,  work  leading  from 
Dry  creek  to  Finnimore's  place  not  being  up  to 
the  spf-cifications.  The  engineers  and  superin- 
tendent claim  that  the  ditch  there  is  con- 
structed shallower  and  narrower  than  what  the 
specifications  call  for.  and  refuse  to  accept  it 
until  it  is  enlarged.  Therefore,  no  water  has 
been  allowed  to  run  through  that  part  yet. 
Only  about  1000  inches  of  water  is  being  run 
down  the  main  canal  into  tbe  fifth  district,  un- 
til the  canal  gets  thoroughly  puddled  and 
soaked,  when  the  v  lame  will  be  increased. 

Wheatland  Hop  Yield.— i^Wr  Corners:  The 
Wheatland  hop  yaras  have  yielded  about  6710 
balfs,  or  1  206,800  poun  is  of  choice  hops  this 
season.  We  have  secured  the  following  reports 
by  yards:  John  and  William  R  ^ddan's  yards 
yield  about  1700  bales,  of  which  1210  bal<>s  have 
been  delivered  on  contracts.  8.  D.  Wood's 
yard  turned  out  1100  bales,  and  but  353  bales 
have  been  shipped  on  contract.  J  H.  Burst's 
yard  turned  out  610  bales;  201  bales  have  been 
delivere<l  on  contract  and  280  shipped  to  L  n- 
don.  D.  P.  Dursl's  total  crop  is  3300  bales; 
about  6' 0  have  been  shipped  on  contracts  and 
1000  shipped  to  tbe  English  market. 


IMPORTANT  TO  FARMERS. 

W*  hkve  ft  Urire  aam  of  mnnev  to  loan  «t  ft  tow  rate 
of  liit«rpirt  on  mortirafe  >  d  rftt  clie«  Write  to  t)R  for  lull 
part  culftn,  HoWE,  BANDmANN  ft  CO.,  S08  CfthforoU 
•t.,  fcfto  Ffftfidsoo.    KoomR  6  and  7. 

$500,000 

To  i»         iMOi;»T  at  thii  vmt  t,owwiT  MAaxn 

fftle  of  lotArMit  on  approved  Kcarity  In  Kftnnlnj;  Laoda 
SCHULLER,  Hoom  8,  420  OalUornia  Btreet,  Ban 


TO  GROWERS  OF  FRUIT  AND  PRODUCE 
IN  CALIFORNIA: 

We  solicit  your  consignments  believing  that  by  diligence  and 
vigilance  in  serving  your  interests  we  can  give  you  satisfaction  and 
hold  your  trade.  Our  storage  facilities  are  dry,  convenient  and  ex- 
tensive. We  give  careful  attention  to  packing  for  long-distance 
shipping.    Our  local  trade  is  first-class  and  growing. 

(Saccessors  to  Gio.  R.  Stark  &  Co.  ayd  Stake  &  JoosoN  ) 

TELEPHONE  89.    P.  0.  BOX  2137.  308  &  510  Washlngt  n  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Ccrrespond  vri  h  us.    Mention  the  Rdral  Pbess. 


A 

PERFECT 
SUCCESS 


AND 


Much  Improved  for  1892 


"Keystone"  Com  Husker 

Fodder 

Cutter. 

Husks  the  corn 
and   cuts  the 
stalksintothe 
best  fodder 
known. 

Send  for  our  FREE 
book,  "The  Great  Leak 
on  the  Farm." 

KEYSTONE  MFG.  CO. 

sterling,  III. 

KANSAS  CITY,      COUNCIL  BLUFFS, 
ST.  LOUIS,     COLUMBUS  O. 
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ER  OH  WHEELS" 

TONGUELESS,  Self  Guiding. 

SIX  OR  EIGHT  HORSES, 

depending  on  size  of  plows 
and  kind -of  work. 


13  ^CRES 
A  DAT 
Instead  of* 
three. 


•peclally  adapted 

to  Traction  Engine* 


Uses  wheel  iituuoiuo, 

which  resists  pressure  of 
four  furrows.  No  bottom  or 
side  friction.   Weight  of  furrows, 
frame  and  plowman  carried  on  three 
gi'ea-sed  spindles.   Draft  reduced  to  lowest 
possible  limit.   Foot  br.-ike  prevents  Gang  running  on  team. 

Levers  and  tnrnin!?  device  within  easy  reacli.  ■  lljUrCD  nOk^T  thnn  eny  Gang  In  America.  Easier 
Drlvlner,  Straightev  Pui  i  ows,  anil  Adjuola-  LlUfl  I  Cll  UnHT  I  able  frames-can  be  iiaraowed  or  wid- 
ened at  will.   Made  with  stubble,  sod  and  stubble,  or  breaker  bottoms.   Ten  or  twelve  inch  out. 

ECONOMIST  PLOW  CO.,  So.  Bend,  Ind.,  or  Stanton,  Tiiomson  &  Go.,  Sacramento. 

J^SpeclaT  prices  and  time  for  trial  el  ven  on  first  orders  from  points  where  we  have  no  aeenta 
Our  book,  "FTJBf  ON  THE  FAKM,"  sent  Free  to  all. 


DO 
YOU 

ROCHET 

9 


The  GLASGO  LACE  THREAD  CO.,  Glasgo.  Conn., 

will  distribute  in  premiums  Two  Thousand  Dol-fc<g(,n4  to, 

''^VcrwS?'t^°Le''l^a'df'o^r;roL"\hll«-P-|-'- 

GLASGOTWILLEDLACETHREAD.I  "i-a^e 

Open  to  all  residents  of  the  United  States,  ^  Thread. 
■pS^^^^Xa^X^-g^-a  500  Tarda. 


$2000^22 


coi'r?  i"  Pfemi urns. 

 .^Sill^SatSai^I-pagj*^  Send  lOc.  each 

your  dealer  for  circulars  giving  full  W  for 
formation.   If  not  to  be  had  of  him, M  lUn.tratcd 
'    write  us.   DO  NOT  DELAY.  »  Crochet 

Thoroughly  satisfactory  proofs  of  our  reUarM  ■„„„t. 

bility  furnished.  4  ^  IL 

GLASGO  LACE  THREAD  CO.,  Glasgo.  Conn 


Don't  Neglect  | 
that  Heart 


trouble  any  longer,  when  you  can  get  the  old 
reliable  remedy,  especially  prepared  for  his  own 
extensive  practice  by  the  eminent  family  physician, 
the  late  DR.  ROGERS. 


ROGERS 


HEART 
TONIC 


tones  up  the  system,  strengthens  the  action  of  the  heart,  gives  immediate  relief,  and  hundred= 
of  letters  on  file  prove  it  has  cured  permanently  very  many  serious  cases  that  local  physicians 
had  given  up. 

i|T  WILL  HELP  YOU 

(Trial  bottle  free,  by  Express,  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.00) 

Address  QUINN  ft,  CO.,  Props. 

REDINGTON  &.  CO. 

s,  r,  »6ENT»  BOX  2633,  8.  F. 


(dljcatiopai. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  »nd  AseaylnK, 
728  MABKBT  ST..  SAN  FBANOISOO,  O AL 
Open  AU  Year. 
A.  VAN  DEK  NAILLEN,  President. 
Assaying  of  Ores,  $as;  Bullion  and  Cblortnatlon  Assay, 
J28;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.    Full  course  of  assaying,  »60. 
ESTABLISH KD  18M  jar  Send  for  -Hrfular. 


Aniilytlcal  Chemists  i»nd  AsKa>«r8. 

ESTABLISHED  1887  —  109i  COMMEIiCIAL  ST.,  LOS 
'  Ai  gelea,  Lai  We  hav«  HiteiJ  up  tiie  be  t  laboratory 
In  Southern  California  and  are  pre;  ared  to  make  Asraya 
and  Analjsosof  all  M^taU,  Minerals,  Ores,  Waters,  Fer. 
tiilzers,  Etc.    ASSAYING  T^U(iHT 


ACtUlt     BUSlNKiH  fHAVlVK. 


LIFE  HOHOT..iR.SHIP8,  $78. 
BookVeeiing.  Penmanship,  Phorthand.  Typewrltlnir 
E  gli-h  Bran -hes,  etc.     Graduates  aided  in  getting  po- 
sitions.   Seofi  fo' circ  liars,      T   « ,  KoBINH'  i*.  •  f.-i>. 


BUair^jttiott  ouj-iLiHiQii, 

24  POST  ST..  S.  F. 

FOR  8BTENTY  -  FIVB  DOLLARS  THIS 
College  Instructs  In  Shorthand,  Type  Writing,  Book- 
Keeping,  Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  the 
Bngliah  branches,  and  everything  pertalnini;  to  business 
tor  six  full  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers,  and  give 
.ndlvldual  InBtruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  school  has 
its  graduates  In  eveir  part  of  the  State, 

tr  SiND  ?0R  ClKOULAK. 

E.  P.  HEALD,  President. 

C.  8,  HALEY,  Secretary 


PERCHERONS 


FOR  SALE. 


Having  decided  to  plant  my  place  in  frnlt,  I  offer  all 
my  pure  Percberon  stock  for  sale,  keeping  only  enough 
for  working  tbe  place.    Time  will  be  allowed  to  all  re- 
sponsible purchasers  that  they  may  need,  at  7  per  cent. 
WM.  B.  COLLIER, 

Lak^port.  Cal. 


COLUM  BIA 

STEEL 
MILL. 


POWERFUL, 
HANDSCME.  NEW. 

Has  the  only  internal  gearing. 
Doubling  the  power,  reduciof 
speed  to  tbe  only  practical  rate 
to  operate  a  pmsp  at  any  de.  th 
and  overioniiug  the  back  lash  on  dead  center  of  ouuide  or 
spur  gearing. 

A  True  Soiral. 

The  Fan  surface  changes 
from  80°  at  rim  where  speed 
is  greatest  to  <6°  at  inner 
end,  giving  wind  free  clear- 
ance, avoiding  back  suction 
and  secunog  greatest  pow- 
er,    STEHL  BRACED, 

FRANK  BROS.,  j^^f^^^t.  S  F. 


Gas  Macliine. 


The  new  Improved  AXJTOMATIO  OAS  MACHIireS 
stand  unequale  ■  on  tbe  whole  Pacific  Cnast  for  liiibtlng 
:ountry  homos,  su  urb»n  residences,  hotels,  etc  The 
ight  produc  d  by  these  machines  is  Bright,  Clean  a  d 
S  eady,  but  soft  and  s^othlng  to  tbe  eye.  l!,nilttlng 
Mo  .•'moke  anJ  bei-g  unltoim,  I*  ha«  no  iqual  lor 
eodiog  by.  The  cost  is  more  th»n  One-Hall  Ltss  than 
•0*1  gas  anywh' re.  It  belne  but  $  I  per  lOOOrnblo 
f.fit  These  Uacbioes  are  sold  at  reduced  r«t»», 
'>nt  every  one  is  g;u»raoteed  to  r'vb  entire 
•  otlsfactton.  Belrri  pur  basing  elsewhere,  0»1I  and 
X 'mine  t^em  or  send  for  illustrated  caialogue  at  Nos. 
lJ-46  Stevenson  Street,  San  francisco,  California. 

JACOB  SCHREIBER.  Manager. 


\LIIOND  BULLERS  FOR  SALB 

IKTIMOTOM,   AXAUEDA  OOUNTT,  OAIj. 
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J?ATROj^S  Of  J^USBAJMDF^Y. 


AnnonnceineDt. 

By  unanimoug  vote  of  the  State  Grange  in 
session  on  Friday  last  at  San  Jose,  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  was  designated  as 
its  "  medium  of  official  communication"  for 
the  coming  year.  la  accepting  this  ap- 
pointment the  manager  of  the  Rural 
pledged  the  paper  to  print  all  official  re- 
ports; such  discussions  of  Grange  coadiiions 
and  policies  as  should  be  submitted  from 
time  to  time  by  leading  members  of  the 
Order;  reports  of  important  doings  by  sub- 
ordinate Granges;  and  to  maintain  a  week- 
ly department  of  Grange  news  under  the 
editorship  of  some  member  of  the  Order, 
who  should  be  personally  satisfactory  to  the 
Executive  committee.  "Within  these  lines 
the  manager  pledged  the  paper  to  give  to 
Grange  matters  as  much  space,  be  it  great 
or  small,  as  the  volume  of  important  news 
should  require. 

This  arrangement  restores  the  old  re- 
lationship between  the  Rural  and 
the  Grange,  with  this  difference,  namely, 
that  under  it  the  Grange  Department  will 
be  an  incidental  feature  of  the  regular 
edition  of  the  paper,  going  to  all  its  readers; 
not,  as  formerly,  a  supplemental  addition, 
going  only  to  members  of  the  Grange.  The 
old  "  supplement,"  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  largely  devoted  to  minor  social  and 
personal  interests,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  new  department  will  be  devoted  almost 
exclusively  to  broader  subjects.  Important 
personal  news  and  the  more  important 
doings  of  the  local  Granges  will  be  given;  but 
the  editorial  plan  will  be  to  subordinate  this 
sort  of  news  to  considerations  of  broader  sig- 
nificance and  grpater  importance.  This  plan 
was  frankly  talked  over  in  the  State  Grange 
between  the  manager  of  the  paper  and  the 
delegates  present,  and  the  official  arrange- 
ment was  made  upon  a  fair  understanding 
as  to  its  scope.  It  is  proper  to  say  that  the 
new  engagement  puts  no  obligations  or 
limitations  upon  the  general  policy  of  the 
RuBAL,  and  that  it  will  in  no  wise  afiFect  its 
editorial  character. 

The  editor  of  the  Grange  Department 
has  not  yet  been  chosen,  and  will  not  be 
till  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee some  time  within  the  next  two 
weeks.  When  the  selection  is  made  the 
fact  will  be  duly  announced. 

The  National  Grange. 

The  twenty-sixth  session  of  the  National 
Grange  will  be  held  at  Concord,  New 
Hampshire,  commencing  on  Wednesday, 
November  16lh.  Worthy  Master  Davis,  of 
the  California  State  Grange,  will  be  in  at- 
tendance. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davis  expect  to 
leave  Santa  Rosa  on  the  evening  of  Novem- 
ber 8ih  and  go  direct  to  Concord,  where 
they  will  remain  .hrough  the  entire  session. 
Mr.  Davis  has  promised  to  supply  the  Ru- 
ral with  notes  of  the  session  for  publica- 
tion in  our  Grange  Department. 


The  State  Orange. 

Reported  by  Frank  8.  Chapin,  of  Tulare  Grange. 

The  twentieth  annual  session  of  the  State  Grange 
closed  last  Friday,  after  a  very  pleasant  session  last- 
ing four  days.  The  weather  was  perfect,  and  the 
beautiful  city  of  Sin  Jose  was  in  gala  attire,  as  well 
it  might  be  with  the  races.  Grange  and  Mills'  revival 
meeting  going  on  at  the  same  time. 

The  meeting  was  held  in  the  new  Unitarian 
Church ,  which  is  designed  to  provide  for  its  congre- 
gation a  social  home  where  they  can  have  entertain- 
ments and  enjoy  all  innocent  pleasures  as  well  as 
teachings  of  ethics,  morals  and  religion. 

Positive  Results  of  Session. 

Legislative  Cooperation.  — In  company  with 
other  mdustrial  orgjiniz  itions,  a  committee  of  the 
Grange  met  in  San  Franci'co  on  May  23,  1892,  to 
agree  upon  needed  legislation.  They  concluded  to 
recommend  a  preamble  pledging  candidates  to  the 
support  of  these  five  propositions,  briefly  referred  to 
here,  as  they  have  often  been  noticed  in  these  col- 
umns elsewhere. 

(ct)  Election  of  U.  9.  Senatori)  by  direct  vote. 

(h)  Law  providing  for  mutual  Are  Ingiirancn. 

(c)  Protest  aifaloBt  exteriHlon  ol  time  by  Government 
for  iiaj  rncnt  ot  debt  duo  from  U.  P.  and  O.  P.  rallroada. 

W)  Ki!aB««Bemeot  of  property  that  haa  In  part  or 
vrbolly  cnr.aped  taxitlon  nliico  1888. 

(«)  Uraduated  Income  tax  up™  amounti  above  $eo,000 
per  year,  reduced  by  amendmant  to  SlU.OOO. 

A  'i:ries  of  resolutions  embodying  these  points 
came  before  the  State  Grange  with  a  favorable 


recommendation  from  the  legislative  committee,  and  | 
it  was  moved  by  John  Tuohy,  of  Tulare,  that  the 
questions  be  discussed  seriatim.  The  first  proposi- 
tion met  with  only  sight  protest  and  the  second 
met  with  general  approval.  Upon  the  third.  Past 
M  ister  J.  V.  Webster  gave  the  figures  and  argu- 
ments very  much  as  they  have  been  published, 
briefly  as  follows: 

'  In  '63  &  '64  the  Government  guaranteed  for  the 
Union  and  Central  Pacific  R.  R's  $64,000,000  in 
bonds  and  when  further  aid  was  necessary  took  sec- 
ond mortgage  in  lieu  of  their  first  Three  years 
since  the  combined  debts  of  the  two  roads  aggre- 
gated $120,000,000  and  they  were  thought  by  com- 
missioners to  be  worth  $108,000,000.  Outside  the 
Government  their  debts  were  $63  000,000."  The 
proposition  favored  payment  of  balance  of  indebted 
ness,  taking  possession  of  property  and  using  roads 
as  a  nucleus  for  a  government  sy  tem.  The  propo- 
sition was  not  curled  to  any  decisive  issue. 

The  fourth  proposition  excited  considerable 
warm  debate  in  which  it  was  asserted  that  a  rail- 
road costing  $15  000  per  mile  had  passed  through 
the  speaker's  farm  and  had  been  assessed  for  $25,000 
per  mile.  Considerable  sympathy  was  manifested 
for  those  who  had  resisted  payment  of  taxes  bised 
on  such  an  ass-'ssment,  thui  showing  a  desire  of 
the  Grange  to  be  just.  General  sentiment  favored 
a  reassessment  on  a  fair  b  isis  of  valuation  hoping  that 
aggrieved  taxpayers  would  meet  them  on  the  same 
grounds  and  the  matter  be  finally  settled  upon  the 
basis  of  justice. 

The  graduated  income  tax  w  s  originally  designed 
to  effect  large  corporations  but  Brother  Tuohy,  of 
Tulare,  who  had  devoted  much  study  to  the  subject 
of  revenue  and  prepared  an  excellent  paper,  pointed 
out  that  it  would  bs  unjust  to  tax  in  this  manner 
property  that  hid  already  been  assessed  on  its  realty 
or  personal  property  but  that  it  would  be  a  wise  pro- 
vision if  protected  against  double  taxation  and  ap- 
plied to  large  salaries  and  other  incomes  that  now 
piy  no  revenue  for  Government  protection.  To 
that  end  the  amount  was  reduced  to  $10,000  per 
year. 

The  Battle  Ground  of  Debate. — The  pream- 
ble to  these  resolutions,  whose  essential  feature  was 
a  requirement  of  pledges  from  candidates  was 
warmly  opposed  in  discussion  led  by  W.  W.  Greer, 
of  Sacramento,  who  held  that  candidates  most  ready 
to  pledge  themselves  would  b;  the  quickest  to  sell 
and  the  cheapest  to  buy,  and  that  a  pledged  candi- 
date would  surely  be  a  defeated  candidate,  etc. 

Brother  Walton  thought  it  wise  to  copy  methods 
of  those  who  win  rather  than  waste  strength  and 
lose  influence  by  seeking  the  unattainable.  Brother 
Tuo*iy  thought  that  the  Grange  should  go  slow 
and  drive  in  the  middle  of  the  road  urging  such 
measures  as  will  prove  of  benefit  without  incurring 
fatal  opposition.  I.  C.  Steele  expressed  similar 
views.  Bros.  Webster,  Coulter  and  Huffman  put 
themselves  on  record  as  ardent  champions  of  rad- 
ical reform  and  some  seemed  to  regard  the  failure  to 
pledge  candidates  as  the  Waterloo  of  the  G  ange, 
but  the  feeling  of  the  majority  seemed  to  be  that 
"it  is  better  to  go  around  the  road  to  make  a  friend 
than  across  lots  to  make  an  enemy." 

In  this  connection  it  was  suggested  that  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  have  authority  to  employ  a 
Grange  representative,  who  should  attend  sessions 
of  the  legislature,  endeavor  to  unite  members  of  all 
parties  who  favored  Grange  measures  in  their  pro- 
motion, carefully  report  the  vote  of  each  member  on 
such  questions  and  serve  the  cause  generally  in  a 
way  that  it  is  not  practical  for  a  member  who  cannot 
leave  his  desk  without  risk  of  losing  his  vote  upon 
some  measure  of  importance.  This  suggestion  was 
not  pushed  to  a  decision. 

Rural  Mail  Delivery.— It  was  argued  that  as 
people  in  the  country  share  in  the  expense  of  free 
mail  delivery  they  should  enjoy  its  convenience,  but 
discussion  did  not  include  details  of  its  accomplish- 
ment.   The  general  idea  was  warmly  commended. 

Market  Information.— A  resolution  was 
passed  asking  the  Legislative  Committee  to  urge 
the  passage  of  such  appropriation  as  will  enable  the 
State  Bjard  of  Horticulture  to  furnish  as  complete 
information  upon  the  distribution  of  fruits  as  they 
now  do  regarding  their  production.  The  resolution 
was  drawn  by  one  who  had  carefully  observed  for  a 
long  time  the  economy  and  efficiency  with  which  the 
duties  of  that  board  are  performed,  embracing  in 
their  regular  work  and  annual  reports  the  most  com- 
plete information  within  our  reach  regarding  the 
production  of  fruits.  Growers  are  realizing  more 
fully  every  year  that  the  disposal  of  their  fruit  is  a 
question  quite  as  important  to  them  as  its  produc- 
tion. The  administration  of  this  board  can  be  ex- 
tended to  embrace  wide  correspondence  covering 
facts,  statistics  and  suggestions  regarding  markets 
that  shall  be  accessible  to  all  papers  and  individuals 
much  cheaper  than  it  can  be  done  by  a  new  board. 

Supplemental  to  this  resolution  was  another,  re- 
questing our  delegate  to  National  Grange  to  secure 
IIS  influence  with  the  State  Department,  through  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  to  secure  most  complete 
consular  reports  regarding  production  of  fruit  in 
such  competing  countries  as  Italy,  Spain  and  France, 
and  such  consuming  countries  as  Great  Britain. 
Such  information  should  be  furnished  to  the  people 
through  the  proposed  annex  to  the  Board  of  Horti- 
culture, 

Oleomargarine. — There  was  also  a  resolution 
asking  for  action  necessary  to  make  provisions 
against  fraudulent  sale  of  imitation  butter,  effective. 
It  may  pass  through  the  hands  of  jobber  and  whole- 
sale dealer  in  compliance  with  the  letter  of  the  law, 
and  yet  reach  retailer  and  consumer  as  butter. 

The  last  three  are  not  measures  likely  to  provoke 
any  opposition,  save  from  a  limited  number  of 
grocers,  and  should  easily  prevail. 

Rights  OF  Widows.  — It  is  urged  that  some  law 
be  enacted  to  give  widows  the  same  control  over 
community  property  as  widowers  have.  It  is  rot 
apparent  that  any  good  reasons  can  be  urged 
against  the  justice  or  expediency  of  this  measure. 
When  a  woman  is  left  alone  with  the  care  of  estate 
and  family  she  generally  has  enough  trouble  without 
unnecessary  legal  complications  and  expense.  The 
lawyers  may  oppose  this  measure. 

Duty  on  Grain  Sacks —There  was  a  demand 
that  Congress  remove  the  duty  on  sacks  which  are  a 
leading  article  of  farm  supplies.    Considering  the 
present  prices  of  grain,  sacks  can  hardly  be  classed 
among  the  luxuries  of  the  wealthy, 
i      Mining  DEliRis.-There  was  a  demand  that  the 
legislature  sustain  the  court  in  the  enforcement  of 
;  laws  against  mining  debris  so  destructive  to  agri- 
:  cultural  interests. 


Medium  of  Official  Communication.— This 
qu'-stion  was  a  leading  subject  of  the  session.  As 
our  readers  are  well  aware,  the  manager  of  this 
journal  and  officers  of  the  Grange  failed  last  spr  ng 
to  come  to  an  understanding  as  to  terras  upon 
which  Grange  news  should  be  promoted,  and  ar- 
rangements were  made  with  other  papers  to  pub- 
lish official  news.  Both  these  papers  say  they  re- 
ceived very  little  patronage  from  the  Grange,  and 
the  members  say  that  they  have  not  known  what 
was  going  on  and  have  been  losing  interest,  as  wa« 
to  have  been  expected.  The  old  Scotch  Dominie 
said:  "My  deir  children,  it  is  vitally  important 
that  ye  be  born  again,  but  almost  equally  important 
that  ye  be  born  right  the  first  time."  So  the  Grange 
m  ght  say  that  it  is  vitally  important  that  their 
doings,  plans  and  prospects  be  suitably  published, 
and  equally  important  that  such  publications  be 
read.  A  third  essential  is  thit  it  find  readers  out- 
side as  well  as  inside  the  Order,  for  the  main  hope 
of  carrying  measures  and  increasing  their  strength 
is  among  those  of  kindred  interest  not  yet  inside  the 
gates.  For  this  reason  they  seek,  as  a  medium  of 
communication,  a  journal  that  has  a  weekly  and 
wide  circulation,  and  that  commands  general  con- 
fidence of  their  class.  For  these  reasons  they  were 
delighted  to  have  the  manager  meet  them  in  friendly 
conference  and  concede  all  that  they  could  unite  in 
asking.  By  terms  of  his  proposition,  published 
elsewhere,  the  paper  is  to  keep  its  readers  thor- 
oughly informed  upon  Grange  interests,  and  the 
Executive  Committee  has  a  voice  in  selection  of 
Grange  editor.  Those  desirous  of  extending  the 
principles  and  promoting  the  measures  urged  by  the 
Order  will  interest  themselves  to  see  that  the  paper 
reaches  those  families  that  they  wish  the  Grange  to 
reach.  Members  returned  to  their  homes  feeling 
much  more  sanguine  about  the  near  future  than 
they  have  for  a  long  lime,  and  determined  to  work 
to  get  new  readers  for  the  paper  that  stands  ready, 
through  their  aid  and  communications,  to  build  up 
their  Order. 

Lost  Causes. 

The  resolution  favoring  the  Nicaragua  Canal  was 
favored  in  the  abstract  and  opposed  in  the  con- 
crete— that  is  to  say,  no  one  was  able  to  point  oiit 
a  way  that  Government  could  safety  aid  in  its  con- 
struction. The  Warner  Miller  franchise  and  the 
Clayton- Bulwer  treaty  stand  in  the  way  of  Govern- 
ment ownership  and  control.  Our  past  experience 
warns  us  ag  iinst  subsidizing  or  endorsing  a  cor- 
poration, and  England  has  failed  to  secure,  in 
America,  that  warmth  of  sympathy  inviting  a  part- 
nership in  such  ownership  and  control.  Any  meas- 
ure of  promotion  not  liable  to  serious  objections  of 
this  nature  may  rely  upon  enthusiastic  support  from 
the  Grange. 

Fiber  Culture. — Amos  Adams  of  San  Jose  in- 
troduced and  ably  advocated  a  proposition  for  the 
legislature  to  turn  over  the  State's  property  in 
Santa  Clara  formerly  occupied  as  a  hjme  for  the 
feeble-minded  to  the  care  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  State  Grange  as  a  culture  station  for  ex- 
periments with  fiber  plants  and  machinery,  espe- 
cially ramie.  To  purchase  machinery,  put  the  sta- 
tion in  order  and  provide  expenses  for  two  years,  an 
appropriation  of  $10,000  was  asked.  After  the  in- 
stitution became  self-sustaining,  it  was  proposed  to 
use  its  profits  in  encouraging  of  fiber  culture,  thus 
diversifying  agricultural  industries.  There  was 
urged  in  its  favor  the  value  of  the  product — the 
many  uses  to  which  it  can  be  applied;  the  need  of 
more  definite  information;  the  large  body  of  land  in 
California  especially  adapted  to  this  culture  and  to 
little  else;  the  desirability  of  making  wise  use  of 
State  property  now  idle;  and  the  general  advantages 
of  diversified  industry.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
urged  that  the  soil  was  adobe  underlaid  by  gravel 
cement  and  especially  adapted  to  the  poorest  growth 
of  ramie  possible;  that  fo.tered  industries  seldom 
become  profitable;  that  the  Grange  could  not  well 
object  to  tendency  to  create  many  and  costly  com- 
missions when  soliciting  such  aid  and  control  for  it- 
self. It  was  also  suggested  that  such  fxperiraents 
were  properly  functions  of  U.  S.  Culture  Stations 
and  were  being  conducted  already  at  several  places 
in  California,  and  that  any  further  encouragement 
should  be  directed  along  those  lines.  The  minority 
report,  carrying  with  it  the  latter  views,  prevailed. 

Patron's  Relief  Association. — This  had  been 
carefully  organized  upon  similar  lines  to  those  in 
successful  operation  among  Masons  and  workmen, 
and  the  general  plan  was  discussed  upon  a  resolu- 
tion asking  for  an  appropriation  of  $250  from  the 
general  fund  to  secure  necessary  applicat'ons  for 
successful  inaugurations.  It  was  ably  urged  that  it 
would  strengthen  the  Order  as  it  had  other  orders 
and  prove  a  bond  of  sympathy  and  a  help  in  time  of 
trial.  On  the  other  band  it  was  urged  that  the  gen- 
eral fund  was  the  common  property  of  all  the 
Grange,  whereas  this  measure  would  benefit  only 
those  who  availed  themselves  of  its  advatages— that 
it  did  not  make  distinction  in  proportion  to  risk  be- 
tween young  and  old  and  that  it  substituted  verbal 
statement  for  medical  examination.  The  proposi- 
tion was  voted  down. 

The  Preamble  Lost. — As  above  noted  the  pre- 
amble to  the  cooperative  legislativ?  resolutions  call- 
ing upon  candidates  for  office  to  p'edge  themselves 
to  t  e  five  measures  presented  was  lost.  This  was 
perhaps  the  hottest  incident  of  the  session.  The 
special  significance  was  due  to  the  fact  that  worthy 
Master  Davis  of  the  State  Grange  is  now  a  candi- 
date for  Congress  and  that  should  the  preamble  be 
adopted  he  would  be  the  first  called  up  to  pledge 
himself;  and  that  by  so  doing  he  would  place  him- 
self in  opposition  to  powerful  political  elements  in 
his  district.  There  were  whispers  about  San  Jose 
that  the  effort  to  put  through  this  preamble  had  its 
chief  motive  in  an  effort  to  down  Mr.  Davis,  but 
there  was  nothing  to  support  this  charge. 

Social  Features. 

The  charming  reception  and  welcome  by  citizens 
of  San  Jose  was  published  last  week.  On  Wednes- 
day evening  there  was  a  poem  by  Maggie  Downing 
Brainard  acted  in  tableaux  by  young  people  of  San 
Jose  Grange  to  the  great  delight  of  the  audience. 

The  Farce. — The  tableaux  were  followed  by  a 
farce  illusirating  the  sad  tribulations  of  the  original 
and  only  German  John  Smith  "from  Milpitas  over." 
He  had  been  attempting  collections  for  the  PACIFIC 
Rural  Press  and  found  Bro.  Overhiser  unable  to 
pay  because  too  busy  reading  the  Declaration  of 
Purposes.  Bro.  Ohleyer  could  not  pay  because  the 
slickens  had  covered  his  farm  so  deep  that  he  found 
potatoes  at  the  bottom  of  his  400-foot  well  and  must 
take  time  to  dig  them. 


The  telephone  rang  for  I.  C.  Steele,  but  John 
Smith  stouily  asserted  that  the  St.  James  was  giving 
the  b^'St  board  in  Calilornia  for  $1.50  per  day,  every- 
body else  was  doing  the  square  thing  and  there  was 
no  steal  in  San  Jose. 

Bro.  Wra.  Johnston  paid  his  bill  promptly  and  it 
was  certain  that  "  he  be  Guv'nor  pretty  soon  by  and 
bye. " 

Bro.  Coulter  was  too  poor  to  pay  until  Senators 
should  be  chosen  by  direct  vote  of  the  people. 

The  incorruptible  John  Smith  sternly  refused  to 
use  his  pull  with  the  Grange  against  the  election  of 
E.  W.  Davis  to  Congress. 

Don  Mills  would  not  pay,  but  they  were  pretty 
soon  going  to  elect  him  a  wife  and  then  he  would  be 
all  right. 

In  the  midst  of  his  severest  trials,  when  money 
was  gone,  coat  gone,  shoes  gone,  and  his  body 
whipped  black  and  blue,  John  Smith  lamented  that 
he  did  not  belong  to  the  Patrons'  Relief  Association 
already.  He  thought  mutual  fire  insurance  would 
never  do  unless  Flint  and  Steele  could  be  prevented 
from  going  on  a  strike.  The  firce  was  planned  by 
Mrs.  Amos  Adams  and  the  principal  part  acted  by 
Secretary  S.  P.  Sanders  to  the  great  delight  of  the 
audience. 

The  Love  Feast. — This  exemplifies  the  social 
work,  in  which  the  Order  stands  first  among  frater- 
nal societies,  and  even  as  opposed  to  the  judgment 
of  older  members,  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
postpone  this  feature  until  most  of  the  members 
have  gone  home,  let  us  urge  that  it  be  given  the 
second  ever.ing,  when  the  Grange  is  at  its  best,  and 
be  organized  and  led  by  some  one  specially  gifted 
in  that  line  of  work. 

Suggestions  for  Saving  Labor. — It  was  a 
great  deal  of  work  to  get  up  that  farce  and  for 
amateurs  to  train  themselves  to  such  a  standard  of 
ac'.ing  as  they  showed.  The  personal  Grange  hits, 
which  were  the  striking  feature,  were  very  attractive, 
but  they  might  hive  been  wrought  into  the  literary 
exercises.  Indeed,  there  should  be  enough  at  every 
State  Grange  who  would  be  glad  with  essays,  reci- 
tations, poems  and  songs  to  furnish  all  the  enter- 
tainment needed  to  occupy  one  evening  and  the 
intervals  of  rest  between  business  discussions.  Let 
us  try  a  home  plan  for  next  State  Grange  and  en- 
joy the  comfortable  feeling  that  we  are  imposing 
no  burden.  It  was  manifest  that  the  Chairman  of 
Liieraty  Committee  should  have  work  prepared  in 
advance  and  should  exercise  certain  editorial 
function'.  It  is  for  the  interest  of  the  Grange,  as 
well  as  for  encouragment  of  younger  members  that 
they  appear  at  their  best. 

Normal  School. — Many  visitors  accepted  the 
cordial  invitation  of  the  officers  and  were  greatly 
pleased  with  the  institution  and  its  methods.  The 
Training  School,  where  teachers  have  actual  prac- 
tice under  expert  superintendence,  was  a  very 
attractive  feature. 

World's  Fair  Exhibit. — Dr.  Mintie  has  been 
very  energetic  and  successful  in  preparing  the 
Santa  Clara  county  exhibit,  and  the  displays  at  the 
city  Board  of  Trade  rooms  was  highly  com- 
mended. 

Excursion  to  Mt.  Hamilton.— On  Saturday 
morning  most  of  the  members  remaining  started  on 
an  excursion  to  the  famous  Lick  Observatory,  and 
thus  ended  one  of  those  occasions  which  will  alway 
bea  pleasant  memory. 

The  Next  Session. 

So  many  expect  to  attend  the  World's  Fair  next 
season  that  there  was  not  the  usual  competition, 
and  its  location  was  referred  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

When  you  visit  a  friend  your  pleasure  depends 
largely  on  being  made  to  feel  that  your  entertain- 
ment has  caused  no  special  extra  exertion,  and  that 
you  are,  for  the  time  being,  a  member  of  the  family. 
How  it  has  been  before,  deponent  saith  not;  but  at 
Watsonville  and  Haywards  it  seemed  as  though 
every  citizen  had  been  on  a  strain  for  weeks  for  fear 
the  State  Grange  should  not  be  so  elaborately  enter- 
tained as  it  had  been  at  some  other  place.  At  San 
Jose  the  members  of  the  Grange  felt  strong  enough 
without  outside  help,  and  must  have  made  prepara- 
tion their  main  business  for  at  least  a  month.  Per- 
mit the  suggestion  that  future  entertainments  be  on 
a  less  elaborate  scale,  Ceremonies  of  welcome,  en- 
livened by  song,  are  very  appropriate  and  a  proper 
recognition  of  local  talent,  but  need  not  be  burden- 
some to  prepare  for  the  first  evening  session. 


FOR$19.00 

We  can  send  you  one  of  our 

SPECIALTY  SINGLE  BUGGY 
HARNESS, 

Which  Is  the  result  of  years  of  Bering  to  make  the  best 
harnegg  ever  known  for  the  money.  It  ig  made  from  oak 
stock,  hand  stitched  and  finished  by  skillful  mechaoios, 
haudsome  full  nickel  or  Davlg  bard  rubber  trimmings. 

Just  the  Harness  for  an  Elegant  Tarnoat. 

They  sell  here  tor  936.00,  and  harnegg  not  »8  good  ig 
often  gold  for  $35.00  In  retail  shops.  If  harnegg  is  not  as 
represented,  money  will  be  refunded. 

Liebold  Harness  Co. 

110  McAllister  St.,  San  Franclseo. 

Collar  and  Hames,  Instead  of  Breast  Collar, 
$a  00  extra. 

Pleage  state  if  you  want  single  strap  Earnesi,  or  folded 
style  Harnpga,  with  traces  double  thronirbout. 


whiteIs  king 

or  all 

Sewing  Macbines. 

Simple  in  Construction,  Light 
Running,  Most  Durable  and  Com- 
plete. 

Visitors  always  welcome. 


WHITE  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 

048  j>  046  MARKET  ST.,  S.  F. 
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Information 

FOI^ 

Settlers! 


T^be  members  of  tbe  Kern  OouDty  Land  Oompany  have  a  national  reputa- 
tion for  wealtb,  business  and  financial  ability.  These  facta  set  the  matter  of 
reliability  at  rest.   The  company's  capital  stock  is  $10,000,000. 

They  have  400,000  acres  ol  arable,  irrigable  lands  upon  which  the  sun  shines 
almost  constantly;  and  their  enormous  irrigation  system  renders  them  in- 
dependent of  the  annual  rainfall. 

A  clear  title;  rotation,  variety  and  certainty  of  crops;  easy  terms;  availability 
to  persons  in  moderate  circumstances;  ground  ready  for  the  plow — no  stones 
nor  thistles;  good  society;  schools;  churches,  etc.,  are  a  few  notable  attractions 
of  this,  region  of  country. 


Kern  is  the  largest  county  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  It  has  the  finest 
climate  for  curing  and  drying  fruits,  etc. 

The  400,000-acre  territory  of  the  Kern  CJounty  Land  Company  is  the  pick 
of  the  county. 

I  ts  area  is  5,184,000  acres. 

H  as  the  largest  irrigation  system  in  America. 

T*he  home  of  the  peach,  French  prune,  pear  and  raisin  grape. 

Planting  and  harvesting  can  be  carried  on  every  month  in  the  year. 

N  0  rocks,  hills  or  stumps  on  the  land. 

A  failure  of  crops  is  unknown  on  irrigated  lands. 

ICern  county  fruits  take  the  first  prize  at  the  State  Fair. 

T  And  can  be  made  to  pay  for  itself  in  less  than  three  years. 

(jrrows  more  alfalfa  than  any  other  county  in  California. 


For 

Further 

Particulars 

Address 


The  advantages  of  good  soil  and  plenty  of  sun,  which  occur  in  the  Kern 
Valley,  would  have  been  of  little  avail  but  for  the  third  and  all-important 
one  of  an   abundance  of  water  from  never- failing  sources. 

Through  300  miles  of  main  canals,  and  1,100  miles  of  laterals,  the  great  Kern 
river  furnishes  enough  moisture  to  slake  the  thirst  of  the  400,000  acres  al- 
ready referred  to. 

Drought  is  out  of  the  question. 

The  system  has  been  constructed  in  the  most  careful  and  scientific  manner. 
Some  of  the  canals  are  125  feet  wide  and  six  feet  deep. 


Kern  County 
Land  Company. 

S.  W.  PERGUSSON, 
Bakersfield,       -      .      -  California. 


The  GOLDEN  STATE  LATEST  IMPROVED  WINE  &  CIDER  PRESS. 


ThU  19  a  Compound  Screw 
and  Lever  Frees,  is  very  power- 

ul,  strong  and  durable,  and  does 
DO  easily  get  out  of  order.  It 

is  easily  worked  by  one  man, 
wbo  stands  io  one   place  and 
moves  the  lever  up  and 
down,  the  same  as  a  pump- 
handle.  This  manner 
0  operation  is  much 
easier  than  tbe  old 
way  where  tbe  oper- 
ator is  compelled  to 
italk  ba;k  and  f^ith. 


Send  for  Circulars. 


F.  W.  KROGH  &  CO.,  51  Beale  St ,  S.  F. 


GUNS  SENT  ON 
TRIAL. 


Send  for  Price  Lists 

OF  GUNS 
And  all  Articles  used 
by  Hunters  and      ^^^"^""""ICTTy^^^^B  §    OLD  GDNS  TAKEK 
Anfllers.  t.7^H  •        IN  EXCHANGE. 

Gr^O-  "W.  SimiEIVE,  52b  KEARNY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


THE  JONES  5-TON  WAGON  SCALE. 

Price  $66,  Delivered  iiny where  Id  the 
United  States. 

These  Scales  bare  STEEL  BEARINGS,  Not  Wood— 
jk  BEAR  THIS  IN  MIND. 

B  From  as  to  60  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  other 
W'       Scales  of  like  quality.    All  sizes  and  kinds 
of  Scales  always  in  stock. 

Tmman. Hooker  &  Co..  San  Francisco, 


DEWEY  &  OO.  niit^^'^L^^i^,^  ]  PATENT  AGENTS. 


ARE  YOU  A 

Hay  Baler  ?    If  sdj  do  yon  hsb  out  Patsnl 

sMWir.QpoSS  HEAD?2!5i!!i^ 


IF  NOT-  WHY  ITDT  ? 


—  MADE  ONLY  BY  — 

The  Washburn  &  Moen  Mfg.  Co. 

San  Francisco  Office  and  Warehouse 
8  and  lo  Pine  Street 


ITancy  Hanks 

Record  2:05^. 

Trotted  the  fastest  mile  on  record  when  hitcheJ  to  a  Suil^^ 
with  Ball  Bearing,  Pneumatic  Tired  Wheels. 

WE  CAN  FURNISH  YOU  WITH  A 

NO.  205  NANCY  HANKS  SULKY 

Willi  Pnematic  Tired  Ball  Bearing  Wleels. 

For  SS50.00. 

This  price  includes  the  Regular  Sulky  Wheels  as  well, 
and  either  style  may  be  used    We  solicit  your  order. 

Remtmber,  we  give  you  the  Regular  Wheels  in  addition 
to  the  Pneumatic  Tired  Wheels.  So  you  have  two  sets  of 
wheels  with  each  Sulky, 

TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO. 

421-427  MARKET  ST.,  S.  F. 


Tie  Stiictti  HiiFiirsli  Gai  Pli 

Is  the  BKST  In  the  Market  for  all  allarial  soils  and  Is  al8  9  the  Cheapest. 
ATiTi  SXZiJDS. 

We  make  Iron  Frame  Gangs,  Single  Plows,  Superior  Channel  Iron  and  Wood  Frame  Harrows,  Disc  Harrows, 
Warehouse  Trucks,  Wheelbariows,  etc.,  etc. 

Our  various  shops  are  wpII  equi(<ped  and  we  do  all  kinds  of  jobbing  in  Planing  and  Woodworking,  BUcksmith- 
Ing,  Foundry  and  Uachlne  Work. 

A  leiding  Item  of  our  numerous  manufactures  is  the  Celebrated  Htrvester,  the  "  HARVEST  PRINCE." 
Thoroughly  tested  ibis  seasjn  and  proves  without  a  peer  in  its  line.  Two  first  prizes  at  tbe  fairs  of  1^92  (whereve 
exhibited).    W  •  alio  make  tbe  Stockton  Chief  Header,  which  is  not  surpassed  by  any. 

MATTESON  &  WILLIAMSON  MFQ.  CO.. 

370  MAIN   STREET,  STOCKTON. 
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X)OjV!ESTie  €[eOJMOMY. 

How  to  Tell  When  Meat  is  Done. 

The  orthodox  rule  for  the  cooking  of  meat, 
fish  and  fowls  is  to  pIIow  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  to  every  pound,  yet  this  receipt  ne^ds 
to  be  nnixcd  with  brains.  Some  families 
like  rare,  others,  well-done  meats;  again,  a 
joint  may  be  unusually  thick  or  remarkably 
thin;  again,  fu'l-grown  and  mature  meats, 
such  as  beef  and  mutton,  are  best  with  red 
gravy  oozing  from  them;  while  immature  or 
white  meats,  such  as  lamb,  veal,  pork,  etc., 
are  absolutely  dangfrous  unless  done  through 
to  the  bone.  A  good  rule  is  to  allow  12  to 
15  minutes,  according  to  the  taste  of  the 
family  and  the  thickness  of  the  joint,  for  the 
cooking  of  every  pound  of  beef  and  mutton; 
1510  18  minutes  for  the  cooking  of  every 
pound  of  pork,  veal,  lamb,  ham,  bacon,  fish 
and  every  kind  of  fowl. 

Accidents  happen,  however;  the  oven  may 
be  too  hot  or  too  cool,  the  fire  too  slow,  and 
— what  not;  so  a  cook  should  learn  to  know 
by  the  appearance  of  the  meat  itself  when 
it  is  sufficiently  cooked.  How  can  this  be 
done?  By  carefully  observing  the  appear- 
ance of  the  meat  around  the  center  bone  or 
bones.  If  the  learner  be  in  doubt,  the  blade 
of  a  knife  can  be  run  in  about  half  an  inch, 
to  the  bone,  and  the  meat  slightly  raised 
and  examined  for  a  moment  or  two.  After 
one  or  two  trials  this  will  be  found  to  be  an 
infallible  method.  It  is  quite  right  that 
next  to  the  bone,  beef  and  mutton  should  be 
red  and  juicy,  but  if  the  beef  be  blue  or  the 
mutton  has  that  strange,  raw  look  peculiar 
to  mutton  that  has  just  felt  the  beat  of  the 
fire,  the  joint  needs  a  little  more  cooking; 
while  white  meats  should  be  white,  even  to 
the  bone,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
lamb,  which  many  people  prefer  with  a 
little  pinky  juice  oozing  through. — Good 
Housekeeping. 

Rice  Pudding. — Take  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  rice,  and  boil  in  a  pint  of  milk  un- 
til quite  thick.  If  it  should  get  too  dry,  add 
some  more  milk.  Beat  half  a  pound  ot  but- 
ter to  a  cream,  add  one  by  one  the  yolks  of 
eight  eggj,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sugar, 
the  grated  peel  of  half  a  lemon,  and  the  rice, 
which  must  be  cold.  Finally  add  the  whites 
of  the  eggs,  beaten  to  a  stiff  snow.  Bake  in 
a  buttered  mold,  and  turn  out  on  a  cake 
plate.    Serve  warm  with  a  fruit  sauce. 

Lemon  Custard  Pudding — One  cup 
and  a  half  of  milk,  yolks  of  three  eggs,  the 
juice  and  grated  rind  of  one  lemon,  half 
a  cup  nf  sugar;  add  the  lemon  last.  Bake 
in  a  pudding  dish.  Beat  the  whites  of  the 
three  eggs,  and  add  three  spoons  of  sugar, 
and  spread  over  the  top  when  baked;  return 
to  the  oven  and  let  it  slightly  brown. 

Sweet  Potato  Waffles.— Take  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  mashed  sweet  potatoes, 
one  spoon  of  butter,  one  of  sugar,  one  pint 
of  milk  and  four  tablespoons  of  wheat  flour; 
mix  all  together  and  bake  in  waffle  irons. 


A  Valuable  Publication. 

The  thirteenth  edition  of  the  "  American 
Newspaper  Annual "  for  1892  is  at  hand. 
It  is  published  by  N.  W.  A>er  &  Son,  Phila- 
delphia, and  contains  its  usual  vast  and  re- 
liable array  of  information  for  publishers 
and  advertisers,  conveniently  arranged  and 
classifitd  for  quick  reference. 

A  tabulated  statement  shows  the  total 
number  of  publications  of  all  kinds  in  the 
United  States  and  Territories  and  Canadian 
Provinces  for  1892  to  be  20,115,3  gain  of 
1 104  over  the  previous  year.  Ttie  following 
synopsis  of  contents  will  give  some  idea  of 
its  scope  and  value: 

Catal'^gue  of  newspapers  and  periodicals 
arranged  by  towns  in  Sta'es  in  alphabetical 
order— embracing,  besides  the  list  of  papers 
and  the  usual  in'ormation  concerning  them, 
a  gazetteer  description  of  every  place  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  in  which  a  news- 
paper is  published;  railroad  and  water  com- 
munications; location  of  counties  and  places; 
distances  from  prominent  point=;  telegraph 
offices;  express  routes;  banking  facilities. 
Newspapers  arranged  by  counties  in  States, 
with  State  and  county  headings,  giving  loca- 
tion—physical features,  soil,  agricultural 
products  and  manufactures.  Population  of 
couniies  and  couniy-seats.  Political  votes 
by  counties.  Religious,  agricultural  and 
class  publications  Press  and  editorial  as 
sociations.  Tabulated  statements,  popula- 
tion tables,  etc. 

The  volume  comprises  1426  pages,  is  sub- 
staritially  and  handsomely  bound,  and  is 
•old  for  $s,  carriage  pa^d. 

Unitarian  Literature 

'i'v"  ''l"""  ^"*™""»  Aoxii.iAKT  of  the  FIrnt  Unit*, 
rlan  Church,  cor.  Oc»ry  »ri  I  Kr»nklln  Of.     a  •? 


The/EOLIAN! 

The  Greatest  of  all  Musical 
Instruments. 


THE!  I13E3.^ 

In  Inventing  the  MtW^n  wa^  to  make  an  Inatrument 
that  would  ('o  aa.iy  with  the  yeirs  o(  pr  ctl  'e  mide 
neiess^ry  by  the  piano  and  organ  and  at  the  stme  time 
have  music 

IN  NO  WAY  MECHANICAL, 

But  capable  of  th?  most  de'icats  sha'ilne  in  expression 
and  time,  entirely  at  the  will  of  the  paiformer. 


The  CELESTINA! 

A  marvellous  little  Inst  umnnt  eqaal  to  an  Orgran 
for  family  use.    Plays  all  classes  of  music;  no  bkill 
req  lired.  Prlo 
Send  for  catalogues  and  terms  to 

KOHLER  &  CHASE, 

26  28-30  0'  f  arreli  St ,       San  Francisco. 


THINGS  WORTH  KNOWING 


-THE- 


Pacili^  [joasl  \m  ^upplj  j[s:ociation 
Ships  All  Goods  Direct. 


They  Buy  in  Large  Qaantities  for  CasL 


Tlisy  Sell  for  Casli  at  tlie  Lowest  Mm\  Kates. 


Tlie  Association  Has  Saved  Money  for 

Tlonsanis  of  People  o^  tie  Paciflc  Coast. 


Tliey  Can  Saye  Ynn  Money. 


It  Will  Pay  Yon  to  Pnrcliase  Tlirongli  Tiiem. 


Any  of  Yonr  Wants  May  lie  Snpplied  liy  Writ- 
ing to  tie 

Pacific  Coast  Bome  Supply  Ass'o. 

Mention  this  paper.      132  MARKEr  ST.,  S.  F. 


BARGAINS!!  BARGAINS!! 

es.iSOO— Choice  Fruit  Tract  near  Haywards;  10  acres 
brariDs  trees.   This  la  a  good  purchaBC. 

*6,.'»00— EnHre  Blocit  (6  acr  s),  near  Stanford  Un'vereity. 
One  of  the  fiaesb  blocks  on  the  tract,  will  subdivide  to  great 
advaatage. 

82.500  -  Eighty  (80)  acres,  Los  Gates,  partly  improved; 
an  eicellent  bargain. 

9 10.000  -Twenty-five  (25)  acres  Belmont,  San  Mateo  Co., 
1?  acres  in  fruit. 

eaoo  Lots  (50x3CO),  Town  of  Behnont.  $50  down,  bal- 
ance on  time. 

•S.SOO— Lots  (4)  In  Cl'y  of  Fresno;  exceptionally  well 
loca'e  I  aud  cheap;  will  eichangd. 

818.000— A  very  desirable  Residence  and  Lot  (140x150), 
19th  ^ve.  an  1  E.  17th  St.,  Oakland;  floe  view;  ea-y  of  access; 
wi  1  <*uhdivld  . 

83.000  Fine  20-aoro  Tract  four  miles  from  Fresno 
(Woltors  Ooli  nyl  partly  improvHd. 

Th"8o  are  flue  properties  and  are  to  be  sold.  Write  for 
particulars  at  unc  \ 

JOHN  F.  BirXBEE, 
No.  42  Market  Ktreet.  Ham  Franplsco. 


A  Firm  of  Commission  Merchants 

SOLICITS  AGENCIES. 

PUROHASIVG  IN  CITY  A  SPECIALTY.  ADVANCES 
made  on  c  naignments.   Highest  referenc.s.  Ad- 
dress '  Kne>gv,"  Ihix  (ffl  e. 


ANGURA  GOATS  FOR  bALE. 


A  number  of  rure-bred  Angora  Goats  In  lots  suit. 
This  is  the  stock  tf  goats  formerly  owned  by  Julius 
Weyand  and  wiil  be  sold  chi  ap  lor  cash.    Addrt  ss 

ERNE-T  WEY  »KID  Colnsa,  Oal. 


OFFIOIAI.  WOKLU'S  ITAIR  VIEWH. 

Eight  photographic  views  of  th '  World's  Fair  build- 
ings, beautlfull  iilustra  ed.  In  a  i  ice  cover,  or  26  cents. 
Six  albums  for  ifl  Send  two-c  nt  st  raps  <.r  postal  nob  . 
W  rl<l'it  Kalr  View  l:<>..  16V  LaValie  St.,  Ohlcago. 


The  following  San  Francisco  Firms  ana  indiviauats  Received  the 
Highest  Awards  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  at  the  late  State  Fair. 


CRANE  COMPANY, 

Fop  best  WINDIifi ILL— Four  in  competition. 


BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 

BEST  DISPLAY  OF  AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY,  CALIFORNIA 
MANUFACTURE,  GOODS  MANUFACTURED  BY  BENICIA  AGRICUL- 
TURAL WORKS. 

BUFFALO-PITTS  THRESHING  MACHINE. 

TIGER  HAY  RAKES. 

FAVORIIE  POWER  CORN  SHELLERS. 

B.  &  H.  LAWN  MOWERS. 

BUCKEYE  REAPERS. 

HALLLCK  POTATO  DIGGER. 

BENICIA  SIDE-HILL  PLOWS. 

EUREKA  SULKY  PLOWS. 

BENICIA  SOD  PLOW. 

BEST  PLOW  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES,  THE  "BENICIA." 
BENICIA  SPRING  WAGON. 


JAMES  H.  HAVEN.  THOMAS  E.  UAVEM, 

.._  Notary  Publlo 

HAVEN  &  HAVEN, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELORS  AT  LAW 

Mo.  880  OMlUornlB  Street, 
TeUphoai  Ho.  X748.  SAN  JTRAaCISOO.  OAt, 


G.  G.  WICKSON  &  CO. 

BEST  DISPLAY  OF  MODERN  DAIRY  MACHINERY. 
ALPHA  DeLAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATOR. 
STODDARD  BARREL  CHURN. 
MASON  POWER  BUTTER  WORKER. 
FARM  CHEESE  VAT  WITH  HEATER. 
ROSS  HAY  AND  ENSILAGE  CUTTER. 
ROCHESTER  ORCHARD  AND  VINEYARD  PLOW. 
PLANET  Jr.  HORSE  HOE  AND  CULTIVATOR. 
PLANET  Jr.  HAND  SEED  DRILL. 
CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  GRADER. 
SMITH  CLINGSTONE  PITTER. 


J.W.  GRACE  cSs  CO. 

CANMON'S  SHEEP  DIP— Three  in  competition. 


P.  W.  KROGH  &  CO. 

BEST  SWEEP  HORSEPOWER. 
WINE  AND  CIDER  PRESS. 


DANIEL  BEST,  San  Leandro, 

BEST  GRAIN  CLEANER.    GAS  or  GASOLINE  ENGINE. 


PARAFPINE  PAINT  CO. 

best  prepared  paint  (p.  &  b.). 

Samples  of  paint,  cal.  manufacture  (P.  &  b.). 


THE  OlANT  POWDER  COMPANY, 

  PATENT   OWNERS  OF   

NOBEL'S  DYNAMITE,  N0BEL8  EXPLOSIVE  GELATINE,  NOBEL'3 

GELATINE-DYNAMITE,  AND  THE  JUDSON  IMPROVED  POWDER. 

Beat  and  StrOBceat  RxploalTea  tm  tbe  World. 


The  only  Reliable  and  KtHolent  Powder  for  Ntamm  »Bd  Bank  BlaatlBK.  Railroad  Oontraotors  and  Farmer 
use  DO  oth(3r.    Aa  othera  I91ITATE  oor  Ulani  Powder,  ao  do  ttaey  JndaoB,  bjt  naaBaraetarUia; 
an  Inferior  article. 


The  Giant  Powder  <Io.  having  built  Black  Powder  Works,  with  all  the  latest  Improvements,  at  OUpper  Gap,  Flaoer 
Oounty,  known  as  TUK  C1.IPPKB  n  I  L,I>N,  offer  tMs  powder  and  Kuarautee  It  the  best. 

CAI>M  and  rVMB  at  Liwweat  Rates. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY.  30  Cailtornia  St.,  an  Francisco. 


October  15,  1892, 
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Breeders*  Directory. 


■Iz  Unas  or  leag  In  this  directory  at  60o  per  line  per  month. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE 


W.  H.  BORKB,  686  Market  St.,  8.  T;  Be^ristered 
Holsteing;  winners  o(  more  first  prizes,  sweepstakes 
and  special  premiums  than  any  herd  on  the  Coast 
Pare  registered  Berkshire  Pigs.    AU  strains. 


JBBSEY8— The  best  A  J.  C  C.  Beelstered  Herd  is 
owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S  F.    Animals  (or  sale. 


P.  PETERSEN, Sites,  ColuaaCo.,  Importer  4 Breeder 
of  registered  Shorthorn  Cattle.     Toang  bulls  (or  sale. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  Petaloma,  breeder  o(  thoroughbred 
Shorthorns.    Young  stock  (or  sale. 


WILD  PJLiOWER  STOCK  FARM,  Fresno  Co. 
A.  Hellbron  <i  Bro.,  Props.,  Sic  Breeders  o(  tborough- 
■bred  strains  and  Crulkshank  Shorthorns;  also  Registered 
'Here(ords:  a  fine  lot  o(  young  bulls  in  each  herd  (or  sale 


CHARLES  B  HUMBERT,  Cloverdale,  Cal.,  Im 
porter  and  Breeder  of  Recorded  Holsteln-FrleeiaD 
CatUe.   Catalogues  on  application. 


BI.  D.  HOPKINS,  Petaluma,  Breeder  o(  Shorthorns, 
Dealer  in  (resh  Cows,  Beel  Cattle  and  Sheep. 


—  OF  — 


Standard-Bred  Trotting 

YOUNGSTERS 


-AND- 


CLEVELAND  BAY  STALLIONS, 


-  FROM  - 

Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm, 

(Property  o(  John  F  Boyd), 

DANVILLE,  CONTRA  COSTA  CO. , 
SALE  WILL  TAKE  PLACE  AT  OAKLAND  TROTTING  PARK 

WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  26,1892 

KILLIP  &  CO.,  Auctioneers, 

^CATALOGUES  NOW  READY.  22  MONTGOMBRY  ST.,  8.  P, 


MECHAM  &  FRITCH, 

Importers  and  Breeders  o( 

Red  Polled  Cattle. 

We  have  about  150  Head  of  Imported 
and  Graded  Stock,  all  Deep  Eed  Color. 


Full  Blood  and  Graded,  of  both  sexes,  (or  sale 

all  communications  on  cattle  to 

W,  8.  FBIT80H,  Petaluma. 


Addrai 


PSBOHBRON  HORSES.— Pure  bred  horses  and 
maree,  all  agea,  and  guaranteed  breeders,  (or  sale  at 
my  ranch  near  Lakeport,  Lake  Co.,  Cal.  New  oata- 
logne  DOW  ready.    Wm.  R  Collier. 


J.  H.  WHITB,  LakeriUe,  Sonoma  Oo. 
of  Keg\siend  HoMeln  CatUa. 


OaL,  breeder 


P.  H.  MU BPH  Y,  Perkins,  Saa  Co. ,  CaL ,  Importer  and 
Breeder  ot  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Ho^ 

PBTBR  8AXE:  SOU,  Liek  House,  San  Franolsco, 
Oal  Importers  and  Breeders,  (or  pairt  21  years,  o( 
every  variety  o(  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hotcs. 

WILLIAM  POLES,  Los  Anjeles, CaL  Thoroughbred 
BeKlstered  Holsteln  and  Jersey  Cattle.   None  better. 


POULTRY. 


DEER  MOUNT  POULTBT  YARDS,  St  Helena, 
Cal.  S  C.  White  Leghorns,  W.  Holland  Turkeys, 
Ton'ouie  Geese  and  Fekin  Ducks  and  Guinea  Pigs. 


OAUFOEcNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton, 
OaL,  send  (or  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  (ree. 


JOHN  McPARLTNOi  Calistoga,  Cal. ,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Choice  Poi:ltry.  Send  (or  Circolar.  Thor^ 
oughbred  Berkshire  Pigs. 


B  O.  HEAD,  Napa,  Importer  and  Breeder  o(  Land 
and  Water  FowU.    Send  (or  New  Catalogue. 


SHEEP  AND  OOATS. 


B.  H.  CBANB,  Petaluma,  Cal.,  breeder  aud  Importer 
South  Down  Sheep;  also  Fox  Hounds  (rom  Ifissonri. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  CaL,  Importer  and 
Breeder  o(  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Crossbred 
Verlno  and  Shropshire  Sheep.   Ramt  (or  sale. 


SWINE. 


J.  P  A 8HLBY.  Linden,  Cal.,  breeder  and  importer 
of  Thoroughbred  Swine.  Small  Yorkshire  Victoria 
E^x  and  Poland-China.    Superior  t-tock,  low  prie  s. 


WlLLi*ll4  NiLBS,Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Thoroughbred 
Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Pies.    ClrcnlaTH  (ree 


TYLEH    BEACH,    Ban   Job^,  C»!  . 
Iborsuirhbred  Berkshire  and  F^ser  Hogs 


breadar  of 


HOLBERT&  CONGER, 

Importers  and  De  lers 
Direct  (rom  Europe, 
Enerileb    Shire  Draft, 

Cleveland  Buy 
and    uertnin  Coach 
Stciltlons 

189  KiE;h»e«nth  St., 
Lea  Angtilen,  Oalifornia 
Write  (or  Catalogae. 


Walnut  Grove  Herd  of  Poland  China  Hogs 


iOSEPH  MELVIN, 

Proprietor, 

DAVISViLLE,  CAL.  |j 


Importer  and  Breedar  of  ShroDshlre  Shsep. 

They  were  all  Imported  (rom  England,  or  bred  direct 
from  Imported  Stock. 


3SZ=L  X3  S  X>  ZIft. 

—  OF  — 

Strictly  Bred 

POLAND  CHINA 
SWINE. 


At  the  head  of  the  herd  stands  PERFECTION  KING,  No.  7579;  KING  OF  THE  WEST,  No.  8921; 
HOOSIER  BOY  2d,  No.  8923.  Breeding  Sows  as  fine  individuals  and  as  strictly  bred  as  any  in  the  land; 
also  recorded  in  the  C.  P.  C.  R.  record  with  pedigrees  fUU  to  standard.  Breeders  for  sale  at  all  times. 
I  have  flist-class  Pigs  of  both  sexes  at  reasonable  prices.  Residence  1>^  miles  northeast  of  DaviRville,  Cal. 
Personal  Inspection  golicited.  All  inquiries  promptly  answered.  Yours  truly,         JOSEPH  MELVIN. 


ann's  Green  Bone  Cutter 

PGR  POULTRY  POOD. 

Patented  June  IS,  1886;  August  SO,  1888.   Canada  Patent,  June  12,  1890. 


WB  WARRANT  this  machine  to  cut  Dry  or  Green  Bones,  meat,  gristle  and 
all.  bv  Hand  Power,  without  clog  or  difficulty,  or  MONEY  REFUNDED. 

GKiiKN  CUT  Bt>»JS  WILL.  DUUBL.!!  THE  MUMBS:R  OF  EGOS, 
will  make  them  26  per  cent  more  (ertile,  and  increase  the  vigor  o(  the  whole  flock. 
COST  OF  FBEDING  MATERIALLY  LESSENED. 

Theso  Cutt.:i-s  %ie  on<ior:jed  by  all  the  leading  CalKornla  poultrymen.  Send  (or  a 
Catalogue  aescribiag  all  sizes  o(  Cutters  and  containing  vaulable  in(ormation  in  relation 
to  (uediug  green  cut  bones. 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO., 


Paciflc  Coast  ARenta. 


PETALUMA,  CAL. 


BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 
Prize  Herd  of  Southern  California. 

FIVE  FIRST  PREMIUMS  IN  1891. 

PIGS  OF  ALL  AGES  FOR  SALE. 

SESSIONS  &  CO., 
p.  o  Bnx  R86  Loe  Angelea  Oal 


I  have  also  bred  American  Uerinos— Hornless  Sheep— 
(or  22  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep,  without  wrinkles. 
Rams  will  produce  20  to  26  pounds  o(  long  white  wool 
yearly.   Sheep  ot  both  sexes  lor  sale. 


Address 


H.  MECHAM, 

stony  Point, 

R.  B.  station.  Petaluma.    Sonoma  Co.,  Cal. 


COOPER'S 


One  Cas*  Malzea  1000  Qalls  Dip. 


SHEEP  DIP. 


PBIOE   816   PEB  OASB. 


W.  W.  RUSHMQRE, 

OAKLAMD,        -  OAL. 

Importer  and  Breeder  o( 
English  .Sblre,  Olydeadale, 
Percbaron   and  Ooaoh 
boraes. 

Shire  and  Coach  Horses  a 
Specialty. 
LOW  PRICES  &  EASY  TERMS. 
Correspondence  Solicited. 

Stable,  Broadway  St  82dSta. 

Oakland,  Cal. 
Addraaa  Buz  86. 


Dr.A.B.BUZARD, 

VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

MRMBKR  OF  THE  ROYAL  OOLLKOK  OF  VETKRIN 
ary  Surgeons,  London,  England.  Late  Veterinary 
Surgeon  In  the  United  Stat-is  Army.  Veterinary  Oon- 
tribat'>r  to  the  "  PaclHo  Rural  Press."  The  diseases  ol 
all  Doine<(tic  AnlmalR  treated  on  Scientific  Principles. 
Spft'.'tal  attention  given  to  Chronic  LaincnsfiH  and  Rurglcal 
Operations.  tOfi  BHODEKICK  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO, 
Calls  Ui  the  sountry  promptly  attended  to.  Telephone 


Wool  CcmiSsiOD  Merdiants,  aM  Apnts  for  the  Sale  of  all  l\it  of  LiTe  StocL 

807  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FBANCI8CO.    P  O.  BOX  2079. 


LITTLE'S  CHEMICAL  FLUID  NON-POISONOUS 


One  gallon,  mixed  with  60  gallons  o(  cold  water,  will  dip  thoroughly  180  sheep,  at  a  cost 
of  onr- cent  each.  Easily  applied;  a  nourisher  of  wool;  a  certain  cure  for  SCAB  Li'- 
tle's  dip  in  put  up  iu  re  1,  iron  drums  contaiuiug  5  English  or  6J  American  gallons,  and 
la  sold  to  the  trafle  by  the  English  gallon.  For  th^  cjnTen:ence  of  our  mauy  custom- 
ers it  is  also  put  up  in  one-gillon  packages,  for  which  we  make  no  extra  charge.  Each 
drum  and  package  bears  the  label  of  "Little's  Dip." 

O^TTOT^r,  BETiTi  t*s  OO., 

Successors  to  Falkner,  Bell  &  Co.,  Sole  Agents. 
NO.  406  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  Sa.N  FRANCISCO,  OAL. 


"  Greenbank  "  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Insecticide. 


KBU    BALL  BK.IMD. 


Ocuuhie  only  with  RED 
BALL  brand. 

Kecommended  by  Gold- 
smith, Uar^'in,  Gamble, 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  etc., etc. 

It  keeps  Horses  and  Cattle 
healthy.  For  mlloh  cows; 
It  Increases  and  enriches 
their  milk. 

AS  8  Howard  St.,  8»b 
Franciaeo.  Oal. 


ftPIARIAN  SUPPLIES 


Mo.  &  MARKET  ST.. 


Golden  Ital- 
ian Queens. 
•  Te«ted,»2.00 

each;  iint.  Bt'xl.  $100  each.    L  HIpos,  81.90  each.    Root's  V 
Sole  Acent^,  I  grooTe  •octlous,  fLM  dki  1000.    Dadant'i  oomh  roiindatloo, 

'       ikod  tifioa  iK>iin'1.  Smokers,  11.00  each.  Qlobe  Tells,  $1.01 
Ban  FranclBOO.    Moh,  «k3.    WM.  BTYAS  *  ma.  Ban  Ualeo.  OaL 


WELL 


III  n  V  n    I  Mining,  Ditching,  Pumping, 
Wind  and  Stiam:  Heating  Boiltrt,  Ao.  Will 
mpny  you  to  send  25c.  for  Encycloptdia,  of 

iBooEngriwingn.  The  Americsn  Wsll  Works,  Aurora.lll. 
also,  Chicago,  111.;  Dallas,  Tex.;  Sydney.  N.  S.  W. 


C0LT81R0KEN. 

THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

One  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  San 
Leandro,  Alameda  County, 

 HAS  

Every  Facility  for  Breaking  Colts  Properly. 

Bates  Very  Reasonable. 
HORSES  BOARDED  AT  ALL  TIMES. 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

GILBERT  TOUPKINS,  Proprietor, 
?.  O.  Box  149  San  Leandro,  Cal. 


JACK  WANTED. 

I  will  trade  30  a:;re8  o(  fine  valley  land  adjolnlag  the 
most  thrifty  orchard  in  Monterey  County,  for  a  good 
Jack.   Must  be  large,  dean  limbed  and  guaranteed. 

Address  JOHN  F.  CAHILL, 
San  Mignel.  San  Lais  Obispo  Co.,  Cal. 


MONEY  M^elo'J^eV 
By  usine  ibe  Piiclflo  lucabator 
and  Brooder,  which  will  hatcb  anv 
kindol  eg|^4  better  than  a  hen.  In  nnl* 
versal  use.  Gold  Medal  wherever  ex- 
hibited. 1  boroa^hbred  Poaltrjr 
a-  d  Ponltry  «ppU>tncea.  Send 
8  ctd.  in  -.t:imi>s  lor  8a-page catalogue, 
with  30  ful'i. sized  colored  cut^i  of  thor- 
oughbred fowls,  to  Paciflc  Tncnba- 
tur  Co.,  137  Casuo  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


•THE 


BUSTED  INGUB4T0R 

COMPANY, 
1 81  a  Mj-rtl*  Street,  ttaklaad  Cal. 

8end  Rtamp  for  Circular 


D/\lll  TDVMIdJ  Hens  are bednnlns 
r  \J  w  t  I  Il>  I  IWi  K  IV  I  to  stop  ln>nnf!  and 
coufe<iufcntly  the  price  of  eggs  Is  adv-nnipf  !  .  'y  one 
;.hould  now  feed  WelliugtoD'a  Improved  '  larly 
If  ti.ey  desir*  to  have  eg«8  to  sell  when  tbo.  i,,tt,.  'Igh 
pr  on.  <:et  It  of  any  MERCHANT  or  of  Propiletor. 
B  F.  WKLLLNOrON,  4C&  Washington  St.,  Ban  Fraodsoo. 
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GRANGERS'  BANK 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 
BAN    FBAN0I80O,    O  A  Lu 

Incorporated  April,  18T4. 


ABthorlBed  OMpltal  $1,000,000 

OMpttal  paid  op  and  Reaerr*  Fand  800,000 
DlTldends  paid  to  Stockholdera.. .  TSO.OOO 
OFFICBBS. 

A.  D.  LOGAN.  Pr«8ldeB» 

I.  C.  STEELE  Vice-Prenldent 

ALBERT  HONTPELLIEB  Cashier  and  Manager 

FRANK  Mcmullen  8ecretar> 

Oeneral  BankiDe.  Deposits  received,  Oold  and  Silvor 
Bills  of  Excbangp  bonght  and  sold.  Loans  on  wheat  and 
sonntr;  produce  a  speolalty, 

Jannarv  1  laog  A  HONTP1CLI.mt.  HaQasrer, 


CALIFORNIA  STANDARD  FRUIT  DRIER 


Is  one  of  the  most  complete  Inventions  for  drying 
Kaialna  and  Pranea  by  steam  in  24  hours— o-her 
tml' 8  less  time.  No  sulphur  or  potash  used.  Ret' ins 
all  syrup,  juice  and  flavor  In  original  puritv.  Capacity, 
dries  from  75  lbs  green  fruit  to  20  tons.  Send  for  oircu- 
lars.  CAL,IKOKNI4  FRUIT  KVAPOKATINO 
A  M'r'O  CO.,  847}  S.  Sp  ing  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


ALAIEDA  STEEL  WIND  MILL. 


10, 12  and  14  ft. 

Cheaper  than  any 
Firat-Class  Mill  in 
the  market. 

Every  One 
Oaaranteed. 

No  bearings,  no 
springs,  no  wheels 
to  get  out  of  order. 
The  Sim,  lest  mill  In 
the  world. 

Agents  Wanted 

—  ADDhlSa — 


-TRtmill,  eOlitBR  t  CO,  Sin  Fmcisto  or  Frtil. 


MOHEY  CAN  BE.-J^^BY 

■Writing  us  before  placing  your  orders  for 

WIND  MILLS ! 

Oar  goods  are  thoroughly  reliable  and  our 
prices  are  as  low  as  the  lowest. 


Eclipse  IVood  Wheel  lUIIIs. 
Hustler  Wood  Wheel  mi  Is. 
Belolt  Steel   Wheel  MllU. 
Angle  ic  Tubular  Steel  Towers. 


FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO., 


(Mention  this  paper  ) 


SPECIAL    VERTICAL  ENGINES. 

TWO  TO  SIX  HORSEPOWER. 

With  Tubular  Bnilern,  made  of 
steel  plates  of  60,000  tensile 
strength. 

DnraDle!   Efllcenl!  Sale! 

Lowatt  Priced  on  th* 
Market. 

Material  and  workmansMp  war- 
ranted equal  to  those  of 
any  m  ke. 
Tested  with  cold-water  pressure 
at  150  Iba.  and  they  are  warranted 
to  carry  that  mucn  steam  pressure. 

SEND  FOB  PRICE  LIST. 

iji]\r:F"oi^TB:. 


37  MARKET  8T.,  8an  Kranrlaco. 


faPKAY  YOUR  TkEESI 

Whiiewasli  Yonr  Barns  aQd  FeacesI 
WAINWRIGHT'S  PUMPS 

no  BIthar  BnoneaafnIIj. 

Oalalogue  and  testlmon'als  sent  by  mall. 

WM.  waimwkiout. 

No    ft  Wn»^r   «rr««t,   Ran    franolpco.  Oal. 


tng 


r^Minn  »»ooi)ati.i  m>><.»I  KliKruv- 

I  d  V  1 1  IK  Kleotrotyping.nd  Bterootyplng 

*       O    promptly  attoodud  to  at  tbla  ottlor 


S 

I 


o 


I 


ALL  SIZES,  FOR  GAS,  STEAM  AND  WATER. 

 WK  MANOfACTURK  

SHEET  IRON  AND  STEEL  PIPE. 

ALI.  SIZES. 

For  Water  Supply,  Mliiiiig,  IrHgaling  Purposas,  Stock 
Ranches,  Etc. 

Mad*  In  Lengtha  Dealrad  from  16  to  80  faet. 


The  Out  shows  a  Section  of  Three  Joints 

DOUBLE  RIVETED  SHEET  IRON  PIPE. 

In  the  mannfaoture  of  this  Pipe,  we  use  only  a  high  grade  o  annealed 

Charooal  Iron  of  great  tensile  strength. 

The  weight  or  tblcliness  of  metal  used,  Is  graded  according  to  service 
required,  and  pressorv  to  which  the  Pipe  will  be  subjected. 


FOR  AliL  tTNDBRGROUND  PURPOSES,  we  Immerse  the  Pipe 
In  a  h»th  containing  a  spe'ial  mixtuie  of  A8PHALTUM,  »-IT«H  and 
PETKOLK.IJM,  at  a  Temperature  of  800*  Farenheir.  It  thus 
rereives  a  thorough  coating,  both  Inside  and  outside,  rendering  It  impervious 
to  the  alkalies  of  the  earth,  rust,  etc,  and  Is  practically  Indestructible. 


Commi^iiiofi  fUerchapts. 


DALTON  BROS., 

Commission  Merchants, 

 ASD  DBAunu  n  

CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON  PRODUCE, 

Qreen  and  Dried  Fraits, 
Grain,  Wool,  Hides,  Bean*  and  Pofatoet. 

Advanoea  made  od  OonslBumenta. 
808  *  810  Dayii  St.,         San  Franol»  o. 

[P.  O.  Box  10S4.1 
JWonaUcnmenta  Solleited. 


ALLISON.GRAY&CO. 

eOl,  608,  eOS.  607  A  609  Front  St., 
And  800  Washington  St.  SAN  FRANOISOO. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

GREEN  and  DRIED  FRUITS, 

POUI.TBT,E008.0AHK,ORAIN,PBODUOB 
AND  WOOL. 


Black,  Painted  and  Qalvanized,  for  Roof  and  Sides  of 

HAY  BARNS,  DRY  HOUSES,  STABLES.  ETC. 


W.W.MONTAGUE&CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO-SAN  JOSE-  LOS  ANOELES. 


P.  &?Ba  DRYING  PAPERS. 

(Patented  Feb.  28, 1888.) 

Specially  Prepared  for  Drying  Grapes  and  Other  Fruits. 

NO  NEED  OF  EXPENSIVE  WOODEN  TRAYS.  NO  NEED  OF  TURNING 
FRXTIT.    COSTS  MUCH  LESS  THAN  ANY  OTHER  METHOD. 

Pntnp  in  Rolls  containing  1000  spare  feet,  or  in  Reams  of  480  Sheets— 24 1 36. 


SAMPLES  AND  CIRCULARS  FREE. 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 

116  BATTERY  ST..      -      -      SAN  FRANCISCO, 


THE  Most  Efficient  Wood  Preserver. 

APPLIED  WITH  AN  ORDINARY  BRUSH. 

Protects  All  Kinds  of  Timber,  Above  or  Below  Ground  or  Water, 

from  Rot  and  Decay. 


OARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PEESERVING  00. 

MTJECKE  ft  CO..  Paoiflo  Coast  Aerents.  319  California  Street.  San  Franciaco,  Cal 


GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION, 

SHIPPING! COMMISSION  HOUSE. 

OFFICE.  108  DAVIS  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Warebonae  and  Wbarf  at  Fort  Ooata. 


CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED. 

Money  advanoed  on  Qraln  In  Store  at  lowest  possible  rates  of  Interest. 
Full  Oarsoea  of  Wbeat  famlsbed  Sblppers  at  abort  notloe. 

ALSO  ORDERS  FOR  GRAIN  BAGS.  Agricaltnral  Implement!.  Wagoni.  Orooeriei 
and  Merohandlw  of  every  description  solicited, 

B.  VAN  BVBBY,  Manaser.  A.  M.  BBLT,  Assistant  Manaser. 


WETMORE  BROS., 

Commission  MerGhants. 

GREEN   AND  DRIED  FRUIT,  NUTS, 
PRODUCE,  POULfRY,  EGGS,  ETC. 

CONSIGNMENTS  80LI0ITSD.    PROMPT  RETURin. 
418.  410  Si  417  Wasbinston  St., 

(P.  0.  Box  2099.)  SAN  FRANCISOO. 


MUORE.  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL.  GRAIN.  FLOUR 


-AND- 


General  Commission  Merchants^ 

810  California  St..  S.  P. 
Hembera  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Ezchangw, 


jIVTersonftI  attertlon  giveo  to  Bales  and  liberal  advanoe* 
made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  cf  Interest. 


(■BTABMBBBD  1861.] 

GEORGE  MORROW  «  CO., 

HAY  and  GRAIN 

COMMISSIOM  MERCHANTS, 

89  Olay  Street  and  28  Commercial  Street. 
Sa>  Fbancisoo,  Cal. 
tySHIPPINQ  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTT.-^J 


B*^AY'S  SONS  &  CO.. 

Successors  to  Brat  Bscs.  Established  1856». 

OOMMieSION  MERCHANTS. 

Members  S.  F  Produce  and  Hay  Exchange. 
OCR  SFEUIALTIES— Grain,  Beans  A  Hay, 

Consignments  from  farmers  and  ofh.  rs  solicited. 
Highest  market  prices.  Prompt  telurns.  Correspond- 
ence invited. 

No.  220  ChKY  ST..  San  Prandeoo,  Cal. 


EVELETH  &  NAHH, 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  Dealers  in  Fruit,  Produce,  Poultry,  Qame,  Egg 
Hi.tes,  Pelts,  Tallow,  etc.,  422  Front  St.,  and  221,  223^ 
225  and  227  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


REGULATE  THE 

STOMACH,  LIVER  AND  BOWELS, 

AND 

PURIFY  THE  BLOOD. 

A  RELIABLE  REMEDY  FOR 

Indleestlon,  BIllouRnesA,  Headache,  OonBtl. 
nation,  Itjspepsia,  Chronic  Liver  Trouble*, 
DIzzlneAS,  Bad  Complexion,  Oyeentery, 
Offensive  Breath,  and  all  disorders  of  the 
Stomach,  Liver  and  lloweln. 

Rlpans  Tabules  contain  nothini;  Injurions  to 
the  most  delicate  con.stitutinn.  Pleasant  to  take, 
safe,  effectual.  Give  immediate  relief. 

Sold  by  drugfrtsts.  A  trial  bottle  sent  by  mall 
on  receipt  of  15  cents.  Address 

THE   RIPANS  CHEMICAL  CO..< 
10  SPRDCE  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


N.  CLARK  &  SONS. 
17  Spear  »>tr«et,      -      San  Francisco. 

SEWER,  WATER  AND  CHIMNEY  PIPE 
AND  CAPS. 

Send  for  prices  on  Sewer  Pipe  for  culverts,  for  roads, 

and  for  draining  lands. 


LARGEST  STOCK  OP 

SADDLERY  AND  HARNESS 


On  the  Paciflo  Coast— AT  LOWEST  PRICES. 

0.  L.  HASKELL,  10  Bush  St., 

SAN  FBANCISOO. 


October  15,  1892. 
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Market  Review. 


San  Fkanciscj,  Oct.  12,  1892. 
The  local  money  markei  continues  to  work  toward 
more  general  eate.  So  far  as  the  writer  is  able  to 
learn  there  is  now  over  50  per  cent  more  of  available 
funds  in  this  city  than  there  was  at  the  like  date  in 
1S91.  The  increase  in  the  reserve  has  been  brought 
about  by  an  undefined  fear  of  what  the  future  might 
have  in  store,  and  therefore  it  was  the  part  of  wis- 
dom and  prudential  banking  to  be  prepared  for  the 
worst.  Now  that  a  feeling  of  confidence  is  setting  in 
there  appears  to  be  a  growing  disposition  to  place 
mire  funds,  and  it  is  this  growing  disposition  which 
is  weakening  the  rates  of  exchange.  Eas  ern  advices 
report  a  more  active  money  market  but  with  no  in- 
crease in  the  rates  ol  inter,  st.  The  general  ease  at 
the  East  in  the  rates  of  interest  and  a  fairly  active 
money  market  in  a  presidential  campaign  cause  sur- 
prise, but  this  election,  so  far,  has  been  very  quiet 
and  has  not  interrupted  business  in  any  branch  of 
trade. 

The  wheat  markets  of  the  world  met  with  a  steady 
growth  up  to  yesterday  (Tuesday),  when  the  strong 
bear  contingents,  the  world  over,  entered  the  markt  t 
and  hammered  down  futures  at  home  and  abroad. 
They  succeeded  in  forcing  prices  down  one  or  two 
points.  The  Government  crop  report  was  accepted 
as  being  bearish  which  gave  the  excuse  to  shade  off 
prices.  So  far  from  being  bearish,  the  report,  as  we 
figure  it  out,  is  decidedly  bullish,  for  instead  of  a 
wheat  crop  of  over  500,000,000  bushels,  as  claimed  by 
the  bears,  it  is  nearer  485,000,OCO  bushels;  which 
shows  a  shortage  of  130,OOJ,000  bushels  when  com- 
pared with  the  outturn  in  1891.  And  then,  aside 
from  a  shortage  in  wheat  there  is  the  certainty  of  a 
large  falling  off  (about  450,000,000  bushels)  in  the  corn 
crop.  But  this  Is  not  all,  for  the  potato  crop  is  al- 
most a  failure,  and  the  potato  crop  cuts  a  more  im- 
partant  figiue  than  is  generally  accepted,  owing  to 
the  tuber  being  used  for  food  by  both  man  ani  beast. 
With  a  large  shortage  in  corn  and  also  in  potatoes, 
the  consumption  of  wheat  wilt  necessarily  be  larger 
per  capita  than  for  years.  Increased  consumption 
means  a  les-.ened  percentage  in  the  surplus  for  avail- 
able for  export.  Eastern  mail  advices  report  that 
farmers  are  offering  more  sparingly,  which  has  had 
the  effect  ot  strengthen. ng  the  markets. 

The  local  market  for  wheat  held  to  strong  prices 
throughout  the  week.  The  advance  has  not  been  so 
pronounced  as  it  should  have  been,  owing  to  ships 
getting  more  money.  I  is  said  by  some  that  farmers 
sold  quite  freely  at  the  advance,  while  this  may  be 
so,  yet  the  large  shipments  and  Iree-loading  of  ves- 
sels lo  'k  very  much  as  if  considerable  wheat-borrow- 
ing had  been  done  which,  if  correct,  will  cause  the 
borrowers  to  combine  with  short-sellers  to  get  prices. 
There  is  a  more  general  disposition  at  the  close  lobid 
slightly  lower  for  wheat,  which  has  caused  a  less  dis- 
posl  ion  on  the  part  of  farmers  to  off  ^r  on  the  market. 
We  are  Informed  by  several  commission  merchants 
that  farmers  have  not  and  are  not  now  selling  freely, 
and  that  buyers  find  considerable  dlfi&eulty  in  meet- 
ing their  requirements.  Barley  has  met  with  a  con- 
tin  ied  good  demand  for  feed,  malting  and  shipping. 
The  rains  in  the  past  week,  while  not  of  sufficient 
duration  to  cause  grass  to  grow,  took  the  substance 
out  of  stubble  and  dry  feed.  This,  it  is  thought,  will 
cause  more  feeding  ol  barley  and  also  ot  hay.  It  is 
said  that  for  straight  parcels  of  choice,  bright  grades 
for  shipping,  an  advance  has  been  paid  over  quota- 
tions Oats  have  come  in  quite  freely,  but  the  mar- 
ket held  to  steady  prices  with,  at  times,  an  advance 
paid  for  desirable  parcels.  Oregon  and  Washington 
sent  us  liberal  supplies  the  past  week.  Corn  has  been 
more  or  less  Inactive  and  in  buyers'  favor,  and  this, 
too,  in  the  face  of  a  light  crop  in  this  State  and  the 
grade  not  up  to  the  average.  It  is  the  general  im- 
pression that  Mexico  and  the  Central  American 
I  States  will  require  very  little  corn  the  coming  season 
'  owing  to  favorable  weather  for  the  growing  crop. 
Rye  was  in  fair  demand  the  past  week,  and,  under 
strong  holding,  an  advance  was  established. 

Ground-feed  of  all  kinds  was  in  good  demand 
throughout  the  week.  By  those  who  should  know. 
It  is  said  that  the  feeding  so  far  in  this  season  has 
been  fully  25  per  cent  larger  than  in  the  like  time  in 
either  1891  or  1890,  and  in  consequence  the  supply  of 
mlllstuff  has  t>een  kept  down.  There  is  a  steadily 
growing  demand  for  rolled  barley  for  feeding.  Hay 
has  met  with  a  good  demind.  It  is  quite  generally 
conceded  that  the  rains  in  the  past  week  have  made 
It  necessary  for  stockmen  and  farmers  in  general  to 
feed  more  hay  owlr  g  to  the  substance  in  dry  pastures 
being  more  or  less  destroyed. 

In  dairy  produce,  butter  has  been  irregular,  with  a 
(■hading  in  price  of  choice  to  gilt-edged  creamery 
and  dairy.  The  decline  was  due  to  free  receipts  from 
the  northern  coast,  and  also  to  consumers  switching 
off  to  pickle.  When  the  pickle  season  first  opens  the 
Belling  is  rather  indifierent,  but  as  the  taste  becomes 
cultivated,  the  demand  increases  and  at  the  expense 
of  fresh.  As  yet  the  weather  Is  not  in  favor  of  solid 
butter,  but  with  colder  weather  It  will  attract  buyers. 
The  receipts  of  Eastern  are  quite  heavy;  much  of  It 
1.1  going  into  cellars  or  cold  storage.  Cheese  has 
•haded  off  under  freer  offerings  and  only  a  moderate 
demand.  Receipts  from  the  East  continue  free. 
Eggs  have  been  cut,  under  stronger  selling.  The 
trade  has  been  steadily  turning  to  choice  Eastern 
and  letting  choice  Callfornian  alone,  and  to  place 
tlie  latter,  concessions  were  in  order.  Cooler  weather 
has  favored  shippers  from  Utah  and  Nebraska. 

Garden-trufk  has  been  quite  steady,  only  one  or 
two  kinds  of  vegetables  having  changed  In  price 
Onions  have  met  with  a  fair  shipping  Inquiry,  but 
fre<!  receipts  kept  the  market  from  appreciation.  Po- 
tatoes have  held  lairly  firm,  with  a  good  demand  for 


the  more  choice  for  shipping.  The  crop  of  choice, 
good-keeping  potatoes  was  light  in  this  State,  owing 
to  the  larger  proportion  gathered  being  wormy  and 
more  or  less  diseased.  The  government  report  of  a 
large  shortage  in  the  crop,  particularly  in  the  central 
States,  creates  the  belief  that  this  coast  will  be  called 
on  for  heavy  supplies  later  on  in  the  beason. 

The  fresh-fruit  season  is  going  out,  and  conse- 
quently prices  are  irregular  and  more  or  less  nom- 
inal. The  only  varieties  in  liberal  supply  are  poor 
pears,  apples  and  grapes.  Rains  the  past  week  did 
considerable  injury  to  grapes  in  several  sections. 

Dried  fruit  has  been  inactive  with  buyers  bearing 
the  market.  The  market  acts  very  much  as  if  the 
first  trade  demand  had  been  met,  which  will  prob 
ably  be  followed  by  a  free  and  enlarged  demand 
toward  the  close  of  the  present  mouth.  Holders,  so 
far  as  we  know,  have  confidence  in  the  future,  and 
are  theretore  slow  in  making  concessions  to  induce 
buying.  Choice  fruit  of  all  varieties  Is  now  in 
heavy  supply,  and  consequently  is  sought  for. 
Large-sized,  choice  prunes  are  wanted  at  the  East, 
owing  to  higher  prices  being  named  abroad.  The 
abatement  in  cholera  In  Europe  is  undoubtedly 
causing  more  buying  by  European  countries. 

Raisins  are  late,  yet  free  shipments  are  going  for- 
ward. From  all  advices  obtainable  up  to  this  writ- 
ing the  pack  will  be  considerably  less  than  had  been 
estimated  a  month  ago.  Eastern  advices  are  more 
favorable,  but  the  demand  Is  confined  to  require- 
ments. 

Both  walnuts  and  almonds,  but  more  particularly 
the  latter,  are  meeting  with  a  good  demand  and  at 
full  prices.  The  markets  at  the  East  for  almonds 
show  considerable  strength,  with  an  advance  estab- 
lished in  sympathy  with  higher  prices  abroad  due  to 
a  poor  crop. 

Hops  have  been  coming  in  more  freely,  with  buy- 
ers bidding  an  advance  for  the  more  choice  grades. 
New  York  mail  advices  report  that  two  of  the  largest 
brewers  in  the  central  States  had  entered  that  mar- 
ket and  paid  25  cents,  and  even  slightly  higher, 
for  choice  grades  of  this  year's.  The  export  demand 
at  last  advices  was  light,  but  a  gradual  increasing 
call  is  expected  to  set  in  as  soon  as  the  cholera  scare 
subsides  In  this  city,  as  high  as  21  cents  was  paid 
the  past  week  for  gilt-edged  hops. 

Wool  continues  disappointing.  With  an  advance 
in  England  and  eastern  manufacturers  consuming 
increased  quantities  of  wool,  yet  the  market  does 
not  appreciate.  In  our  market  the  stock  is,  as  a 
rule,  undesirable,  and  therefore  buyers  are  only  in- 
duced to  operate  freely  by  getting  concessions. 
Scourers  are  about  the  only  buyers  in  the  market. 


MarketA  by  Telegraph. 

Foreign  Grain  Review.  HP 

London,  Oct  10.— The  Mark  Lane  Express  sayp: 
The  average  price  of  new  wheat  is  28s  3d,  but  brings 
30s  4d  in  London,  where  a  higher  quality  and  better 
weight  is  offered.  Barley  is  strong,  oats  firm  and 
corn  weak.  To-day  giod,  English  wheat  readily 
brought  30s  to  343.  Indian  was  Is  dearer.  Other 
foreign  wheats  were  6d  higher.  Flour  was  firmer 
and  barley  and  corn  ^ivere  dearer.  Oats  were  6d 
dearer. 

California  Rais'ns  Steady,  Foreign 
Lower. 

New  Yokk,  Oct.  9.— California  raisins  are  dull.  A 
few  have  appeared,  but  not  enough  to  make  a  sensa- 
tion. Ninety  thousand  boxes  of  Valenc  las  have  al- 
ready been  distributed  to  the  early  trade.  Two 
hundred  thousand  boxes  are  computed  to  be  on  the 
wav.  These  are  now  down  to  5%c  for  layers  and  5c 
off  the  stalk. 

New  York,  Oct.  10. — Early  shipments  of  California 
raisins  are  practically  all  markeied,  and  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  speculation  whether  the  low  prices  named  on 
the  last  shipment  of  Valencias  will  aff-  ct  the  market 
for  Pacific  coast  goods  prior  to  the  holidays.  For  the 
i  me  being,  former  prices  are  firmly  adhered  to  for 
October  and  November  shipments  from  the  Pacific 
coast.  The  first  arrivals  of  new  California  raisins 
realized  $1.75  ^  box  here  for  three-crown  and  $1  90 
for  four-crown  quality. 

Dried  Fruit  Firm. 

New  Yokk,  Oct.  9.— Canned  fruits  are  quiet.  There 
is  no  inquiry  to  increase  attention.  Unpeeled  peaches 
are  quoted  at  }3>4@lftc  in  a  small  way  for  the  styles 
offering.  Prunes  had  some  development  of  businefsr 
about  eight  carloads  being  sold  for  the  w  ek.  quoted 
at  9%(a9%o  for  four  sizes,  loc  for  fifties,  9>^c  lor  six- 
ties, ail  free  on  board.  Apricots— First  wants  are 
fairly  supolied,  but  good  fine  are  held  at  15@17>^c 
with  confidence. 

Lima  Beans  Weak  and  Lower. 

New  York,  Oct.  9.— Accumulated  supplies  depress 
the  market  and  many  are  going  in  store.  The  ex- 
treme price  at  the  close  is  82.05,  and  there  are  sellers 
at  82  spot. 

Hops  Active  and  Higher. 

New  York,  Oct.  9.  — Early  in  the  week  a  western 
call  upon  New  York  owners  opened  considerable 
business  at  25c.  Spot  new  advanced  to  23l^@24c  for 
State,  and  2l@24c  for  Pacific;  other  growths  are  no 
higher  than  last  reports. 

Wheat  Statistics, 

New  York,  Oct.  9.— Exports  of  wheat  from  United 
States  seaoorls,  both  coasts,  this  week  (flour  included 
as  wheat)  equal  4,017,069  bushels,  compared  with 
3  958,000  bushels  in  the  week  one  year  ago.  Last 
week  the  total  export  was  4,045  000  bushels.  Stocks 
of  available  wheat  in  Europe  and  afloat  therefore  on 
October  1st,  as  cabled  to  Bradstreet's,  did  not  vary 
materially  from  the  like  aggregate  one  year  or  three 
months  ago.  In  the  United  Mtates  and  Canada,  both 
coasts,  like  stocks  are  32,000,000  bushels  larger  than 
on  July  1st,  last. 

Wool  Higher  In  London. 

London,  Oct.  8.— At  the  London  wool  sales  compe- 
tition has  been  keen  and  prices  have  been  firm,  thus 
tending  to  strengthen  quotations  on  this  side.  Only 
40,001)  bales  have  thus  far  been  secured  for  the  United 
States. 

Wool  Steady— Woolen   Goods  Active. 

New  York,  Oct.  9.— Wool— There  U  no  material 
change  in  seaboard  wool  affiairs.  Positive  activity  Is 
not  expected  until  after  the  Pres)de''tial  election, 
l^rge  manufacturers  are  fairly  supplied  through  past 
purchases,  still  there  will  be  demand  enou^n  from 
the  busy  small  mills  to  prevent  s'agnation.  It  is  re- 
markable that  for  fully  three  years  domestic  wool 
prices  have  not  even  had  a  spasmodic  advance;  a 
general  Hfjady  decline  has  settled  the  mark  t  price 
to  the  present  low  scales.  With  the  woolen  goods 
market  active  and  all  the  ml'ls  running  to  their  full 
capacity  it  would  seem  that  It  was  tlmn  for  some 
improvement  to  occur  In  raw  material.   Sales  at  Bos- 


Oct. 

Thuraday  esOUid 

Friday   6e01  d 

Saturday  6s0njd 

MoDClay   680O.5d 


O.  O. 

Thursday...  ;i2B9d 

(friday  33eOd 

Saturday..  33s3d 

Mooday  3386d 

Tueidfty....3386d 


for  P.  8. 
Firm. 

Improving. 
Strong. 

Firm  but  le^s  active. 
Leas  dispoaition  to  buy 


ton— 3  354,000  pounds  of  domestic;  633,f  00  lounds  of 
foreign,  mainly  Australian.  Philadelphia  r-  p'lrti  a 
detnaud  for  upper  classes  of  wool,  with  unwafched 
quiet. 

Grain  Fatures. 

Liverpool. 

The  following  are  the  closing  prices  paid  for  wheat  options 
per  ctl.  for  the  past  week; 

Nov.  Deo.  Jan.  Feb. 
BsOUd  6803  d  GsOSjd  S8U4*d 
68U2id  6r.t3}d  68044(1  6805}d 
68"3  d  6804>d  6805  d  680f3d 
6B(2i1   6mia   68'4id  figiMJd 

Tuesday   680lid   6^02Jd   6a03id   6h01Jd  ^mi>\ 

The  folliiwing  are  the  prices  for  California  car.^oes  for  off 
c^ast,  nearly  due  and  prompt  Hhipruents  for  > he  past  week: 

Market 

P.  8.     N.  D. 

33b3  I  3269 1 
3386d  3383d 
33B'Jd  3383d 
348  d  33b6<1 
3339d  3386d 
To-day  s  cablegram  Is  as  follows; 

LiViSRPOOL,  Oct  12.  -  Wheat— Red  very  dull  and  white 
firmly  held  California  spot  lots.  Cs  7Sd;  off  coant,  3Jb  3(1; 
just  shipped,  33s  6d;  nearly  due,  33s  3d;  cargoes  olf  coast, 
quiet:  on  passage,  Ameri  an  advices  cause  de»  ression; 
lilark  Lane  wheal  firm  but  not  active;  weather  in  England, 
fine. 

San  Francisco. 

WHEAT. 

Seller  Buyer  Buyer  Buyer 
'i(2.     Oct      Dec      Jan.  Miy 

Thursday,  high  st   137       1J7|  14U 

lowest   13FJ      13  i  141 

Friday,  highest   13li     ....      1392      140  143} 

'•     low»st   lJ4i     ....      137i      138J  142 

Saturday,  highest   138J      ....  142i 

lowest   ....      1373      ....  14l| 

Monday,  highest   134       ....      137i      ....  lt]| 

lowest   1332     ....      137i      ....  UH 

Tuesday,  highest   133      ....      1361       ....  141 

lowest   133      ....      1351  .... 

The  following  are  to-dav'i  recorded  sales  on  Oall: 
Morning  Informal.    Wheat,  Buyer  December,  100  tons, 
$1.36J;  60u,  §l.36i;  1100  S1.36i;  iSOi',  $l.36i.     May,  100  tons, 
S1.41i.   Selltrl89A  2C0  tons,  $1  33i  per  ctl.  Afternoon.— 
Buyer  December,  800  tons,  ?1.36|;  May,  100,  $1.4  i  ptr  ctl. 

BARLEY. 

Seller  Buyer  Buyer 
'92.      Oct.    Dec.  May 

Thursday,  highest   91  .... 

"         lowest   9"!  .... 

Friday,  highest   88S      ....  9lg 

"     lowest   86|      ....  9IS 

Saturday,  highest   86i      ....       9I|  .... 

lowest   86l      ....  91! 

Monday,  highest   87       ....       92 j       9' 3 

lowest   87       ....       9l|  95| 

Tuesday,  highest   94 

"       lowest   91 

The  following  are  to-day's  recorded  sales  on  Call: 
Regular  Session.— Barley,  Buyer  December,  2uO  tons,  92Jc: 
December,  2  U  tons  9Uc;  January,  UIO  tons,  9.  Jc;  Seller  1892, 
HO  tons,  87Jc.  per  ctl.  Afternoon- December,  100  tons, 
91ic;  100,  91ic;  200,  9ljc;  >  uyer  Dec.mb  r,  lOo  tons.  92ic; 
10  ,  91So;  May,  100,  95c;  lOU,  9; ic;  January,  100  tons,  92c;  100, 
9IJ0  per  ctl. 

Eastern  IWarkets. 

The  following  shows  the  closing  prices  of  wheat  for  the 
past  week  at 

New  York. 

Day.                                Oct       Nov,  Dec.  May. 

Thursday                                1311      134  13"}  HU 

Friday                                 1335      1365  1  8  14?* 

Saturday                                133J      13'.  1371  148* 

Monday                                  133|      135  137S  1484 

Tuesday                                 131i      135  135i  l45i 

The  following  is  to-day's  telegram: 

New  York,  Oct.  12.— Holiday.   No  reports. 

Chicago. 

Day.  Oct. 

Thursday   123A 

Friday   123| 

Satur.iay   1234 

Monday   124 

Tuesday   121 

The  following  is  to-day's  telegram: 

Chicago,  Oct.  li.— Wheat,  76|c  for  December  and  81  Jc 
o  May. 


Dec.  May 

r28  137 

129  1 i8| 

128J  13  i 

128i  138 

1251  134} 


General  Remarks  and  Statistics. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  of  produce  from  all  sources  at  this  port  for  7 
days  ending  Oct.  11,  '92,  were  as  follows : 


Flour,  qr.  sks  102,278 

Wheat,  Otis  385,408 

Barley,    "    72,788 

Rye,       "    308 

Oats,      "    16,806 

Corn,      "    3,494 

Butter,  "    1.607 

do  bis    851 

do  bbls    286 

do  k  gs    169 

do  tubs    18 

do  }  bxs    135 

tCheese,  ctls   649 

do    bxB   to 

Eggs,    doz   14,430 

do      "  Eastern   24,150 

Beans,  sks  

Potatoes,  sks   20,402 

Onions,      "    6,164 


ton 


Bran,       sks    16,0t3 

Buckwheat  " 
Middlings  " 
Chicory,  bbls 
H  .p.. 
Wool, 
Hay, 
Straw, 
Wine, 
Brandy, 

Raisins,  bxs  .... 
Honey,  cs  .... 
Peanuts,3ks  .... 
Walnuts  "  .... 
Almonds"  .... 
Mustaid  '*  .... 
Flax  "  .... 
Popcorn  "  .... 
Broom  com,  bbls 


...  4,245 
15- 
831 

...  3,144 
...  2,224 
...  IM 

gals   191,670 

...    4, 08  J 

"278 
8 
7 

...  351 

67 


369 


•Overl'd,  877  ctls.   t  Overland,  267  ctls. 


Exports  by  Sea  from  San  Francisco 
from  July  1  to  Oct. 5 

1892-93  1891-92 

Wheat  ctls  2,904  877  4,431,485 

Flour,  bbls                                             322,922  312,013 

Barley,  ctls                                          606,898  296,608 

Tonnage  Movement. 

From  reliable  advices  up  to  Oct.  12,  the  following  sum- 
mary toimage  movement  is  compiled: 

,— On  the  way-^  <— In  port—, 

1892          1891.  1892.  1891. 

San  Francisco  279,149      45?,549  •166,023  75,277 

San  Diego                  11,378       26,143  9,677   

San  Pedro                  7  344        5,470  ....  1 

Oregon                       62.159       75,695  44.160    j  8,320 


28,323 


Puget  Sound   27,C89       

Totals  377,in      689,180         219.860  83,597 

•Engaged  for  wheat,  1892,  5«,345;  1891,  65,934. 

Cereals. 

A  leading  London  produce  exchange  says  that  it  is 
curious  to  notice  that  the  area  in  France  under 
wheat,  in  spite  of  the  high  protective  duty,  follows 
of  recent  years  much  the  same  course  as  it  does  in 
the  U.  K.  Indeed  going  back  for  20  years,  the  aver- 
age area  under  this  cereal  was  larger  then  than  it  is 
now.  The  consumption,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  a 
constant  tendency  to  increase,  the  average  per  in- 
habitant during  the  past  60  years  being  as  follows,  in 
periods  of  10  years: 

Per  capita. 
Bushels. 

1882-91  7.7 

1872-81  6.87 

1862-71  6  02 

185  ^-Gl  6.68 

1812-51  6  11 

1832-41  4  5 

The  London  Corn  Trade  News  says:  In  spite  of  the 
enormous  export  of  wheat  »rom  the  Black  fea,  the 
aggregate  shipment  of  breadstufis  to  Europe  is  only  a 


trifle  above  the  average  weekly  requirement,  and 
t''l8  notwithstanding  ine  very  heavy  clearance  of 
wheat  and  flour  from  American  ports  to  the  U.  K. 
The  purcha'ts  of  contlneiiial  buyers  are  simply  aur- 
priKing,  bearir  g  in  mind  all  that  has  been  written  as 
to  their  present  ano  prf>peciive  abstentior  from  the 
export  markets.  Holland  has  taken  1  8,000  qr«.  this 
past  week;  Belgium  and  France  between  them 
131.000  qrs  ,  and  Italy  119,000  qrs.  1  he  fact  seems  10 
be  that  wheat  merchants  are  waking  to  the  fact  that 
with  India  and  Kusi-la  both  likely  10  be  p-rtlally  out 
of  the  market  soon,  and  America  with  a  crop  of 
15,0  0  000  qrs.  less  lhan  laht  season,  wheat  at  30s.  per 
qr.  ou/ht  not  to  go  begging. 

As  having  a  direct  bearing  on  the  food  question, 
the  following  estimate  of  the  world's  production  of 
rye  by  Beerbohm  is  published,  the  quantities  being 
expressed  in  quarters  of  eight  bushels  each: 

1892.  1891.  1887. 

European  Russia..    75,«)0  000    59  «'jo,ooo  76.050,000 

Poland   6  000  000      4,50i>,000  6,50O,t00 

Germany   31,000  000    28,900,000  27,i0n.(0o 

Austria   9,500,003      8,475,000      9  800,000 

Hungary   6  000,000      5  000,000      6  9(X)  0(>0 

France   8  500,'  00     7  875  OX)  9,200,000 

Spain   2,000  fXXJ      2,000  000       2, 180.010 

Belgium   2.500  O'K)      I,000.0o0  2,10o,000 

Holland   1, 400,000      1,000,000      1,500  000 

Ronmania  and 

Bulgaria   2,000  000      1,725,00(;  2,COO,rrjo 

Denmark   2,750,000      2,300  000      2,040  000 

Sweden   2,500,000      2,750,000  2.C25,fj00 

America   3,400  000     3,'60,oOO      3  .VtO  fXK) 

Canada  (Ontario)..       250.000       250  OOO        195  OCO 


Total  quarters...  15'2,300  000  l-,9,325  0(0  150.690  0"O 
Total  bushels. ..1,216,000,000 1,034  600,0fl0 1,204, 7a0,000 
Wheat  was  firmer  to-day  wi.h  an  active  demand 
for  milling  grades.  It  lor>ks  as  If  the  mill  trus'  did 
not  control  milling  wheat  as  the  mem  i-iers  evidently 
expected,  for  now  milling  grades  are  wanted  and 
none  can  be  had  except  by  paying  quite  an  advance 
on  bids  A  250-ion  parcel  of  fair  shipping  was 
placed  to-day  at  81  32}^.    Farmers  are  s  ow  sellers. 

Barley  was  quiet  but  strong  to-day.  Sel'eru  forced 
in  the  market  had  to  sell  at  quotations,  but  buyers 
forced  to  purchase  had  to  pay  an  advance  on  quota- 
tions. The  general  tone  to-day  appeared  to  be  up- 
ward. 

Oats  were  steady  but  firm  with  a  freer  call  re- 
ported. 

Rye  was  higher  and  strong,  but  corn  was  un- 
changed. 

Vegetables. 

Garden-truck  was  essentially  unchanged  to  day. 
Tomatoes  sold  slowly,  but  cucumbers  were  firmer. 
Pickling  cu'  umbers  were  readily  placed. 

Onions  and  potatoes  were  easy  for  poor  keepers, 
but  firm  for  choice  good  keepers.  The  market  Is 
overstocked  with  wormy,  diseased  and  otherwise 
poor  potatoes. 

Fruit. 

The  market  was  slow  for  all  kinds  of  fresh  fruit. 
Poor  apples,  poor  pears,  and,  as  for  that,  all  poor 
fruit,  was  hard  to  place.  The  low  and  indifferent 
market  for  poor  fruit  causes  choice  to  sell  lower 
than  it  otherwise  would.  Wine  grapes  sold  at  |10  to 
$14  for  Mission  and  $12  10  $16  for  Ziniandel. 

Dried  apricots  are  scarce  and  bard  to  get  even  at 
an  advance.  Dried  peaches  were  offering  fre  ly  to- 
day. About  every  commission  merchant  in  the  city 
appears  to  have  sami  les  of  parcels  fi  r  sale.  These 
offerings  frightened  bui  ers.  The  market  for  oilier 
dried  fruit  was  dull,  and  to  seU  concessions  had  to  be 
made. 

The  remarks  on  raisins  under  Market  Review  cover 
to-day's  market  for  that  fr  it. 

A  member  of  a  leading  commission  house  says: 
Should  present  favorable  dr.ing  weather  continue  it 
will  add  considerably  to  the  prespnt  stock 
of  dried  peaches;  while  on  the  other 
hand  any  cot  siderable  rainfall  would  stop 
drying  and  have  a  tendency  to  strengthen 
the  markei.  While  the  offerings  are  not  excessive  it 
is  the  almost.  (I  think  temporarily)  entire  absence  of 
an  Eastern  demand  which  has  caus-ed  the  present 
easier  tone  of  the  markft  for  the  stocks  here  do  not 
justify  any  decline — should  an  inquiry  from  the  East 
revive,  the  market  would  quickly  right  itself.  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  the  Eaiitern  buyers  imagine  that 
we  have  an  inexhaustable  supply  of  dried  fruit  and 
do  not  realize  that  we  have  only  a  limited  quantity. 
They  are  holding  off  waiting  for  the  market  to  settle 
to  lower  prires,  in  whii  h,  I  think  they  will  find 
themselves  mistaken.  This  is  the  sess^n  of  the  year 
when  r  ceipts  are  the  heaviest,  with  odds  and  ends 
coming  tohand  from  all!  sections  of  the  Siaie  and 
forced  for  sale.  Receipts  will  soon  begin  to  drop  off, 
which  couiled  with  an  Eastern  demand  wiil 
str<  ngihen  the  market  and.in  the  spring  tbe  demand 
is  likely  to  be  larger  than  the  supply,  particularly 
with  the  largely  increased  consumption  during  the 
World's  Fair,  and  the  light  pack  of  dried  fniit  in  tha 
central  and  eastern  states. 

Feedstuff. 

Both  bran  and  middlings  appeared  to  be  strongcr 
to-day  witn  available  supplies  light.  Roll  barley  was 
firm,  but  feedmeal  was  easy. 

It  was  quite  generally  stated  to-day  that  dry  pas- 
ture, where  there  was  any,  was  not  injured  by  the 
rains,  but  it  was  also  said  that  there  is  vtry  little  dry 
pasture  to  be  had.  There  was  a  fairly  free  market 
tor  the  more  choice  grades  of  hay  at  current  quota- 
tions. 

Dairy  Produce. 

The  receipts  ot  butter,  cheese  and  eggs  at  San  Ftancisc 
in  September  were  as  foilows: 

Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs, 
Source.                                Lbs.  Lb<.  Dozen- 
California                               L3   ,800  429,900  87,  60 

Oregon                                       66,610  14,000  270 

Eastern                                    177,900  343,000  371,5cO 


786,900  459,280 

476  9  0  420,315 

313.SC0  201.24'i 

574  m  358,756 

8t*2,9C0  59c,(  68 

715,900  636,170 

634,  IfO  6'i3.735 

789,  00  374,211 

694,800  447,325 


Totals   1,560,300 

January    502,200 

February   622,550 

March   1,188,7  0 

April   1,793  050 

May   L713,100 

June   1,811.200 

July   l,l;7,700 

August   1.376,300 

Nine  months  11,905,100    5,788,3  9  4,040,655 

During  the  first  nine  months  of  1891  the  receipts 
were  10  976,700  lbs  butter  and  5,226.000  lbs  cheese,  3,- 
814,318  dozen. 

Pickled  butter  was  offering  quite  freely  to-day  by 
several  dairies,  which  caused  an  easier  tone.  Fresh 
butter  was  weak,  with  the  tend-'ncy  to  lower  figures. 
In  a  small  way,  373^  rents  was  paid  for  gili-eaged 
creamery,  but  for  round  parcels  it  was  d  fficult  to  get 
much  over  35  cents  bid.    Buyers  are  holding  off. 

Cheese,  Use  butter,  was  top-heavy  10-day,  and  as 
is  always  the  case  when  a  market  is  sloppy,  buyers 
bid  lower.   Storks  are  large. 

E^ggs  were  slow  to-da>.  with  outside  qnotaUons 
only  reached  In  a  small  way. 

Live  Stock. 

Bullocks  and  mutton  sheep  have  held  fairly  steady 
with,  at  times,  an  advance  obtainable  for  bullocks 
that  would  C"t  up  with  little  wastage.    Hogs,  under 
free  offerings  and  an  offish  demand,  sold  lower. 
Miscellaneous. 

Poultry  held  to  fairly  firm  prices  throughout  the 
week,  but,  to-day.  hens,  roosters  and  young  chickens 
were  dull  and  lower.  Heavy  arrivals  of  Eastern 
broke  the  market.  Turkej  s  were  higher  to-day,  un- 
der a  more  active  demand. 

Beans  were  fairly  active,  with  the  trade  clocking 
up.   There  was  a  fair  shipping  demand,  also.    It  i.'^ 
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said  that  some  future  sales  (short  sales)  have  been 
ma'le  at  Ifss  prices  than  are  now  quoted. 

The  market  review  covers  to-da>'s  market  for  both 
hops  and  wool. 

Honey  has  come  In  quite  freely.  Comb  honey  Is 
barely  steady,  but  extracted  Is  strong. 

A  repirted  strong  cutting  In  prices  by  C  E.  Whit- 
ney &  Co.  and  Armour  &  Co.  has  kept  this  market  tor 
hog  product  below  th  <  Kastern  parity.  With  an 
amicable  settlement  of  difficulties,  prices  would  ad- 
vance. 

Alfalfa  is  strong  at  an  advance.  A  short  crop  in 
Utah  has  caused  our  market  to  advance.  Other 
seeds  are  firm.  The  mustard-seed  crop  is  reported  to 
be  well  concentrated. 


General  Produce 


Extra  cboice  la  good  packages  fetch  an  advance  on  top 
quotation?,  while  very  poar  grades  sell  less  than  the  lower 
quotations. 

BEANS  AND  PEAS 


Bayo,  ctl  2  (0  lo  2  15 

Butter   2  50  @  2  8) 

Pea    2  35  @  2  50 

Red   2  20  (g)  2  40 

Pink  2  15  (g  2  3D 

Small  White...  2  35  W  2  65 
Large  Whi'e...  2  05  ^  2  20 

Lady  Wash          2  10  <a  2  20 

Lima   3  UO  @  3  15 

Fid  Peas.blk  eye  1  45  (.a  1  55 

Do  green   1  75  @  1  90 

Do  Niles   1  45  @  — 

Split   4  60  @  5  50 

BUTTER. 
Cal.,    poor  to 

fair,  lb   17  @  — 

Do  g'd  to  choice  275®  34 
DoGiltedgrd...  —  (g  35 
Do  Creamery 

Rolls   30  @  35 

DodoGiltedge.  -@  37J 
Ea8t^rn,  lad  e..  17  @  20 
Cal.  Pickled  ...     22 JW  26 

0*1.  Keg   21  @  25 

East'raCrram'y    25  (a  30 
CHEESE, 
choice 


Oal. 

cream   9J@ 

Do  fair  to  good.  8  @  — 
Do  Giltedged..     -  #  11 

D  >  Skim    5  @  6i 

Young  America    —  <S  12 
EGGS. 

Cal.  "asis,"  doz    18  @  20 

Do  shaky   14  Cai  16 

Do  candled....     21  @  25 

Do  Choi  e   27  @  30 

Do  fresh  laid...  —  @  35 
Dodo  s'lodwhte  —  @  40 
Eastern  "  as  is  "     IS  (fO  — 

Do  candled   22  <a  35 

Do  selected   -  @  27i 

Outs  de  prices  for  selected 
Urge  eKgs  and  inside  prices 
for  mixed  sizes-small  eggs 
are  hard  to  sell. 

FEICD. 

Bran  ton  15  00@  17  00 

Feedmeal  27  0"@  30  00 

Grd  Barley....  19  00 'it  20  60 

Middlings  22  00@  2»  5C 

Uil  (  oke  Meal..  @  25  00 

Manhatan  Food 
per  ctl  cabinet-    (g   8  00 
HAY. 

Wheat,  per  ton.  7  OOO  — 

Do  choice      ..  @  13  00 

Wheat  and  oats  7  OOa  11  50 

Wild  Oats   6  00@   9  UO 

Cultivated  do  .  5  COW  8  00 

Barley   5  CC@  8  00 

Alfalfa   7  00®   9  00 

Clover   8  OOto  10  00 

Straw,  bale   30@  60 

GRAIN,  ETC. 

Barley,  feed,  ctl  71i@  

Do  good    82J(a  

Do  choice   85  @  

Do  Vrewing.... ,  924@  

Do  do  choice...  96}@  

Do  do  Giltedge  1  00  @  

Do  Chevalier...  85  @  1  10 
Do  doGi  tedge.l  15  (a  1  25 

Buckwheat  2  00  @  

Corn,  white.... I  32i(g  

Ye  low,  large... 1  20  @  

Do  small  1  25  (to  

Oats,  milling..  1  321@  

Feed,  choice. . .  .1  30  (S  

Do  good  1  25  @  

Do  fair  1  174@  

Do  common.... 1  05  (g  

Surprise  1  47  J@  

Black  Oal  1  05  @  1  27i 

Do  Oregon   —  @  — 

Gray  1  20  @   1  22^ 

Rye  1  15  @   1  20 

•Wheat,  milling 

Gi  t  dged  1  3fii@  

Do  choice  1  33|@  —  - 

Do  fdir  lo  Kood  1  32J@  

Shlpping,chjicel  33}@  

Do  good  1  3  1®  

Do  fair  1  28l@  

Common  1  25  @  

SuDOra  1  m@  1  25 

HOPS 

189?,  fair   17  @  — 

Good   13  @  — 

Choice    20  @  — 

FLOUR. 
Fxtra,city  mills  4  00  @  — 
Do  country  m'ls.4  00  @  — 

Superfine  2  60  (to  3  00  D.r-  do 

Beeswax,  lb..,. 
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94(to 
12.(to 
14  (U, 
7J(to 
9  (to 
II  & 


66  @  70 
60  (to  75 
60  (g  6r. 
"  (to  1  25 
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Walnuts, Cal.  lb. 

Do  choice  

Do  pap -r-shtll. . 
Almonds,  ^ftsh^ 
Paper  shell  .... 

Hard  shell  

Brazil  

p.  cans,  fmall.. 

Do  large   14i@ 

Peanuts   SK"" 

Filberts   11  (to 

Hickory   1  (g 

Chestnuts      ..  1U@ 
ONIONS. 

Silverskin   40  @ 

POTATOES. 

River  Reds   55  @ 

Karly  Rose,  ctl.     55  (to 

PeerleFS   

Garnet  Chiliee. . 
Rurbank  S  ed's 
Do  do  Salinas. . 

Sweet   1  OJ  (to  1  40 

Extra  choice  sell  for  mora 
money 

POULTRY. 

Hens,  doz          6  00  (g  7  00 

Roobte  s,  old...  6  0   @  6  60 
Do  young.      ..  5  00  (to  6  00 
rollers,  small.  2  75  @  3  25 

Do  large   3  25  (Jt  4  00 

Fryers   4  00  @  5  00 

Ducks   4  50  (to  — 

Do  large   5  50  (Jo  — 

Do  ex -ra large..  6  '.0  (g}  — 
Gees-,  i,air  ....  1  60  @  2  00 
Turkeys,  gobl'r.  19  @  21 
Turkeys,  hens..  17  &  19 
All  kinds  of  poultiy,  if  poor 
or  small,  sell  at  less  than 
quoted;  if  large  and  in  guod 
condition,  they  sell  for  more 
than  qu'.ted. 
Manhattan  Egg 
Fond.  100-lb. 

cabinet   8  00 

GAME 
Quail,  per  doz. .     75  @  1  50 

Ducks    — (to  — 

Do  Mal'd  ^  doz  4  00  @  5  00 

Do  Sprig   2  25  (to  3  00 

Dj  Teal   1  75  ®  2  tO 

Do  Widgeon....  1  50  (to  1  75 

Do  small   1  00  (to  1  60 

Geefe   —  (to  — 

Do  gray  V  doz. .  2  25  (to  3  00 

Snipe   -    (i  — 

Do  Kngliah,  doz  2  25  (to  3  00 
Do  Jack,  per  doz  75  (<f  — 
are,  ler  doz..  1  25  (a  1  50 
Rabbits,  large..  1  25  @  1  60 
Do  small  87i@  1  25 

PROVISIONS. 
Oal.  bacon, 
heavy,  per  lb.     11  (to 

Medium   12  (g 

Linht   13i(to 

Lard   8  & 

Cal  sm'k'd  beef.     11  @ 
Hams,  Cal  salt'd  12® 
Do  Eastern ...     13  ® 
SEEDS. 

Alfalfa   U  @ 

Clover,  Red....     15  (a) 

White    25  (a;  — 

Flaxseed   2  25  ®  — 

Hemp   3J@  4 

Mustard,  yellow      4  ®  — 

Uu  brown   3i®  — 

WOOL. 
Sptsino,  1892. 
HumbMdr.  and 

Mendocino...     17  @  21 
Sac'to  vail  y  ...     16  ® 
S  Joaquin  valley    11  @ 
Calaveras  and 

Foothill   16  (g 

Oregon  Eastern  12i(g) 

Do  valley   18  (e* 

Southern  Coast, 

defective   10  (to 

Nevi.da  (State).     15  ® 

Fall,  1892. 
S  Joaquin,  plain      6  @ 
Do  mountain. . .      9  (to 
Do  lamb      ....      8  @ 
Northern  lamb.     10  (a 

HONEY  -189'i  Crop 
Whi»e    c '  m  b, 

2- lb  frame  

Do  do  1-tb  frame 
White  extracted 
Amber  do  


m 

13 
14 
11 

13J 
14 

12 


9'@ 
Hi® 
7S® 
7  ® 
6i® 
23  ® 


16 

21 

19 
23 

12 
19 

85 
11 

9 
14 


Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

Choice  selected,  In  good  packages,  fetch  an  advance  on  the 
q  loUktlons.  while  verrr  poot  grades  sell  l«w  than  the  lower 


quotations. 
Limes,  Mex  ....  7  00  @  8  00 

Do  Cal   2  OO  @  4  01 

Lemons,  box....  5  00  @  7  00 
Do  Sicily  choice  8  —  ^  — 
Strawberries,  per  chest- 
Sharpies*          5  00  (a  8  00 

Peaches,  box...  50  ^  1  00 
Figs,  bik  box...     25  (S  75 

Do  While   25  60 

Anples   20  at  60 

Do  Choice   75  @  — 

Do  Extra  choice  1  00  (g  — 
Canteloupes,  pr 

crate    60  @  1  00 

Melons,  pr  lOO .  6  OO  mO  OO 
Nutmegs,  box  35  @  55 
Oiapes,  pr  bx  - 

Do  White   25®  40 

Do  Black   20  (a  45 

Do  Muscats  ...     25  @  60 


Do  T  kays   40  (a 


Do  Itoyal  Isabel    7i  C<^  1  HO 
Do  Oornicbon  ..     60  @  75 
Win"  Grapes, 
Zlnrod'l,  prtu.l2  00  (916  00 

Mission  10  00  ®14  00 

Pears   25  (^  1  (0 


October  12,  1892. 
Quinces  pr  bx..     55  @  75 
Kxtra  iboice  fruit  for  special 
purposes  Bi  lls  at  an  advance 
on  out.si  ,e  quotations 

tieets,  sk  

Carrots,  sk  

Okra.  dry.  lb  

Do  green  box.. . 
Pamuips,  ctl. . . , 
Peppers,  drv.  lb 
Dogrn  Chili,  bx 
Dado  Bells  ... 

rurnlpi,  ctl   75 

Oabbage,  100  On 

Garlic,  tt.  

Tomatoes,   

String  Beans.lb. 
do  do  Wax,  lb.. 

Lima  Beans  

'  'ucumbers,  box 
D  j  pickle  #  lb.. 
Vtushrooms 
Kgg  Plant,  bx.. 
Green  Com,  box 
Mar'fat  Squash, 


*  75 

40  ( 

40  « 

*  75 

i  1  25 

10  ( 

25  6 

i  35 

30  4 

>  60 

75  ( 

65  a 

(  75 

1  » 

i  2 

20  &  35 

1  (< 

i  2i 

2  6 

*  3 

3S« 

i  4i 

40 

♦  60 

—  « 

«  — 

25  a 

*  60 

75  (I 

«  1  60 

S  00  ( 

*10  00 

Live  Stock. 


BEEF. 

btall  fed  6i(c}- 

Otain  fed,  extra   biC 

First  nualitr   h 

B»w»n(l  finality  4 

Third  quality  3 

Bulls  and  thin  Cows.. .2 
VKAL. 

llarige,  heavy  

Do  ilght  

I>-*lry  


MUTTON. 

Wethers   64  »— 

Kwet   8  (it- 
Do  Spring...    7  (a— 

HOGS. 

Light,  S  lb,  cents  

Medium   ^$'3— 

Heitvy   ild  — 

Soft   4(§- 

Feeders   31 '<t— 

Stook  Hogs   H®— 


Dried  Fruits, 


The  quotatio''S  given  below  are  for  average  prices  re 
ceiv<d  by  coinmiSLUon  merchants  for  coosigniuenta  by 
growdrs.  Something  ve  y  fancy  fetchei  an  advauce  on  the 
highest  qu  tatioax.  while  r  oor  sel's  slightly  bel  w  the  low 
est  (iuotdti"U».  Prices,  unless  otherwise  fipdciii  d  are  for 
fruii,  iu  s  .cks;  add  for  60- lb.  boxes  ic  per  lb.  and  for  25-11 
boxes  J  ro  Ic  per  tb. 


APPLUS  1892. 
Sun-diied,  }'s,  com'on  2}  *  3} 

Do  do  pr.me   3i@  4 

Do  do  cuoice   4  \ii  4i 

Do  sliced,  common. .    3i  •*  4 

Do  do  prime   4  &  4. 

Do  do  choi;e   4J@  61 

Evap.  bl.,ri  g.  50-tb.bx  8  ((»  9 
F,-ncy,  higher. 

APRIO(JT3-1892. 
Sun-dri  d,  unbl.  com.  4i@  5i 

Do  do  prime   ej^  8 

Do  do  choice   9  ((Hi 

Do  bleached,  prime.  .12i«»— 

Dj  do  cboice  154@- 

Do  do  fancy  14i'^ — 

Evap  choice,  in  boxes. 15  @— 

Do  fancy  do  155@— 

FIGS -1892. 

Sun-dried,  black         3J(g  4 

Do  white   3  (g— 

Dodo  washed  —  @— 

Dodo  fancy  —  @  — 

Do  do  pressed  —  (a— 

Smyrna  boxes  —  *— 

Do  sacks  —  @— 

<>  RAPES- 1892. 
Sun-dried,  stemless..  3}'a  — 

Do  unstemmed   Ii@  2 

NECTARINES-1892. 

Red,  sun-dried  8  0  9 

Do  Evap.,  i   boxes...—  (8— 

White,  suo-drie  1   9J@U 

Do  evaporated.  —  ®  — 

PEAUHKS-1892. 
.Sun-dried,  uni'eeled. .  7  (g  7i 
Do  do  piiine,  bl  ched.lO  @— 

Do  do  choice,  do  II  (9— 

Do  do  fancy  12  (S  - 

Sun-dr.,  prd,brched..  @— 
Dodo  prime  14  (s— 


Do  do  c*)oice  —  @I5 

Do  do  fancy  —  C<*16 

Evap.,  pee'ed,  in  box- 
es choice   17i@— 

Do  do  fancy  20  (a— 

PEAR8-1892. 
Sun-dried,  quarters..  -  (g  3 

Ho  slictd   t  &  5 

Evap.,  slic'd,  in  b'xes.  7  ('•>  8 

Do  ring  do   9  (a  10 

Unp'led,q  rt'd,brch'd  10  (all 
PLUMS -1892. 

Pitted,  sun-dr  ed  10  (<*10i 

Do  evap.  boxes, choice—  («  — 

Do  do  do  fancy  —  (g  - 

Uupitted    4  <s  5 

PRUNE8-I892. 
Cal.  French,  ungraded  7i@  8 
Do  gra  led.  60  to  ICi). .  8ji9  9 

Do  do  40  lo  60  11  <ai2 

Fancy  sell  for  more  money. 

RAISINS -1892. 
London  Layers, 

cluster  per  box.l  95  (32  01 
Di  choicest  do...  1  60  (^1  70 
Do  p'ime  nr  bx. .  1  40  (tcl  45 
Loose  Muscatels, 
common,  pr  bx. .    —  ffl  — 

Do  choice  do  1  25  (rf  l  30 

Do  fai-cy  do   —  — 

Unstem'ed  Musca- 

tflsinsks  pr  lb.  4  @>  5i 
Stemmed  do  do..  —  (<*  — 
Seedless  do  do  . . .  —  @  - 
o  do  pr  20-tb.  bx.  —  (oi  — 
Sultanas, unbl,  bxs  —  @  — 
Dobl'ched  in  bxs.  -  (fC  — 
Halves,  quarters  and  eighths 
25,  50  and  76  cents  higher  re 
.""pectively  than  whole  boxes. 


Twine  and  Baling  Rope. 


BALE  ROPE. 

Sisal,  3  yarns   9 

Do.  2  yarns,  ight  9i 

Duplex.  3  yarns   9 

Manilla,  3  yarns,  heavy... lUi 
Pure  Manilla,  3  &  4  yarns  12 
Do,  2  yarns,  light  12i 


TWINE. 
Pure  Manilla  Hop,  in  balls, 

tarred  lU 

Do,  Grapevine,  in  ba'ls  or 

coils   12 

Do,  Sprine  16 

Duplex  Hod  in  balls,  tar'd.  9i 
D  >,  Grapevine,  in  balls  or 

coils  lOi 


Wine. 


Red  and  White  Wine  from  bay  cou:itie),  vintage  of 
1891,  per  gal.,  in  cellar  lots  12  @20 


Auction  Sales  ot  California  , Fruits. 

At  New  York. 

Get.  4.— Four  carloads  :  Levi  Cling  Peaches,  $1.2.5 
(31.55;  George's  Late  Peaches,  $1.20@1 35;  Salway 
Peaches,  $l.20@2;  Plums,  «1  20;  Figs,  $1.40;  half-crates 
Muscat  Grapes,  81.12(31  60;  hall-crates  Tokay  Grapes. 
$1.55(^2.05;  double-crates  Tokay  Grapes,  83.9i  (gl  12; 
half-crates  Emperor  Grapes,  816  @165;  half-crates 
Morocco  Grapes  $1  65;  Coe's  Late  Red  Plums,  82  30; 
Japan  Flnms,  $1.50;  Winter  Nelis  Pears,  S2.80®3.n5, 
half-boxes  Birtlett  Pear«,  S2.70;  De  Cornice  Pears, 
84.35(@5;  Glout  Morceau  Pears,  $2.70@3.90;  Winter 
Seckel  Hea  s,  $2  70. 

Oct  4.— Thrte  carloads:  Beurre  d'Anjou  Pears, 
J6;  Tokay  Grapes.  83  80@5;  half-crates,  «1.4C@2.20; 
Purple  Damnscis  Grapes,  half-crates,  $1.75;  Salway 
Peaches.  $140@2  05:  Heath  Cling  Peaches,  91  2b@ 
1.35;  George's  Late  Cling  Peaches,  $1  2o@l  35. 

Oct.  6.— Two  carloads  :  Half-crate  Tokay  Grapes, 
$l.25@2  10;  double-crate  Tokays,  82  37@3  62^^;  half- 
crate  Muscat  Grapes,  81.C5@2:  Malvoise  Grapes,  81.50 
@1.80;  Morocco  Grapes,  $1  85@2.10;  assorted  Grapes 
$1.40®2.40;  White  Tokay  Grapes,  $1.60;  Cornichon 
Grapes,  $2;  Peaches,  65c;  Salway  Peaches,  8l.30@l  50; 
Cling  Peacht^s,  $1.05;  Plums,  $2.70;  Birtlett  Pears, 
S3.12:  SbCkel  Pears,  81.90;  Winter  Nelis  Pears  $3  20. 

Oct.  7.— Two  carloads:  Tokay  i^rapes,  >3.50@l45; 
hall-crates,  81 40@2 15;  Purple  D-mascus  Grapes, 
half  crates,  $1  05;  Winter  Nells  Pears.  $3. 

Oct.  7. — Four  carl'  ads :  George's  Late  Peaches, 
$1.26@1.46;  Levi  <;ling  Peaches,  85c@$1.90;  Salway 
Peaches,  81.43® $2  86;  ^  Bilyeau's  Late  Peaches,  $2.10® 
2.60;  Pears,  $2. 20^3  30;  half-crate  Tokav  Grapes,  $1.25 
@1.95;  double-crate  Tokay  Grapes,  S2.'75@3  25;  half- 
crate  Muscat  Grapes,  81.1U@1  40;  half-crate  Emperor 
Grapes,  $1  53:  half  crate  Malaga  Grapes,  $1.40;  Rose 
de  Peru  Grapes,  70c. 

Oct.  10. -Two  carloads:  Tokay  Grapes,  S3@4.35; 
half-crates,  $1.25(32  05;  Winter  Nelis  Pears,  $2.50; 
Claj'p's  Favorite  Pears,  $2.36;  George's  Late  Cling 
Peaches,  haif-boxes,  60c. 

Oct  10.— Six  carloads:  Half-crate  Tokay  Grapes, 
$1.10@2.15;  douDle-crate  Tokiys.  $3  05@3.20;  half- 
cate  Muscat  Grapes,  81.20@2.35;  Rose  de  Peru 
Grapes,  75c;  half-crate  Morocco  Grapes,  8l20(a>2  65; 
Black  Prince  Grapes,  90c;  asso'ted  Grapes,  $1  65@2.55; 
Emperor  Grape«,  $1 42;  Purple  Damascus  Grapes, 
$1.20;  Peaches  65c(»$1.45;  Levi  Cling  Peaches,  $1.20® 
1.45;  George's  Late  Peaches,  $1.05;  Pears,  $2@3.  i 

net.  11. — S'x  carloads:  Double-crate  Tokay 
Grapes,  82  55@3.20;  half-crate  lokay  Grapes,  75c@ 
$1.95;  half-crate  Muscat  Grapes,  65'(@i(125;  Malaga 
Grapes,  92c;  Malvoise  Grapes,  66c;  Emperor  Grapes, 
90t(ai.35;  Black  Morocco  Grapes,  $1,40;  Cornichon 
Grapes,  $2.20;  Black  Prince  Grapes,  70c;  Plums,  45@ 
70c;  Coe's  Late  Ked  Plums,  82.18:  Salway  Peaches, 
$i.45@2  65;  Cling  Peaches,  $1.25@1.40;  Levi  Cling 
eacbes,  80c@$1.30;  Billyeaus  Laie  Peaches,  $l  35@ 
2  35;  Winter  Nelis  Pears,  $2.'0;  Pears,  $2.12@3.12; 
Quinces.  $3;  Pomegranates,  $3.10. 

Oct.  11.— Two  carloads :  Tokay  Grapes,  $2.66(94; 
hall-crates,  81.10{'*2;  (.'ornlchon  Grapes,  half-crates, 
$2.10:  roe's  Late  Red  Plums,  $2;  Winter  Nells 
Pears,  .$3  35. 

At  Chlcaero. 

Oct.  4.— Four  carloads:  Peaches,  90c(a$i  65;  Pears, 
$1.80(0)1.90;  Tokay  Grapes,  single  crates.  $1  05(91  55; 
doutjle  crates  Tokay  Grapes,  $J.85®3.80;  Muscat 
Grapes,  single  crates,  96c@$1.60;  Morocco  Grapes, 
81.70;  Cornichon  Grapes,  81.50;  Emperor  Grapes,  $1.26; 
Malaga  Grapes,  81(31.25. 

Oct.  4.— The  Earl  Fruit  Company  sold  California 
fruit  at  auction  to-day  at  the  follr  wing  prices:  Bart- 
lett  Pears,  83.76;  KeiU'er  Fears,  $3.15;  Tokay  Grape', 
$2  75(§)3.25;  half-crates,  81. 35(43;  Muscat  Grapes,  82.93; 
half  crates,  81.40;  Cornichon  Grapes,  half-crates,  $1.25; 
Salway  Peaches,  $1.25®1  30. 

Oct  6  —One  carload  of  Quinces  at  auctioo  to-day 
at  $1.85  %i  box. 

Oct.  5.— Two  carloads:  Salway  Peaches,  81.S5@1.4fl; 
Hawlcy  Cling  Peaches,  $126("'l. 30;  Strawberry  Cling 
Peaches,  half  boxes,  05c;  George's  Lale  Cling  Peaches, 
half  l)OxeH.  65c. 

Oct.  7.— Four  carloads;  Bartlett  Pears,  $4.16;  Duch- 
ess Pears,  $3  30;  White  Doyenne  Pears.  $3  .30;  Beurre 
<;lairgeau  Pears.  83;  Onondaga  Pears,  82  76:  Winter 
Hi  ckel  Pears,  12  65;  KelseyJ  <pan  Plums.  $2  95;  Mal- 
aga Grapes,  half-crates,  81  60;  Tokay  Grapes,  half- 
crates,  $1  20((tl  00;  Black  Morocco  Grapes,  half-crates, 
81.10;  While  Cornichon  Graiies,  half-craten,  $165; 
Cornichon  Grapes,  half-crstes,  81  20;  Purple  Damas- 
cus Grapes,  half-crates,  81.26;  Muscat  Grapes,  half- 


crates,  $1.10(31.15:  Bilyeau's  Late  Peaches,  81.45; 
Salway  Peaches,  $1.3u@1.40. 

Oct.  7  —Four  carloads:  Bartlett  Pears,  boxes,  $3  40 
@4;  in  crates,  $1.80;  Verdelle  Grapes,  double  crates, 
$^.26:  Muscat  Gra  es,  double  crates.  82.60(32.70;  Mus- 
cat Grapes,  tingle  crates,  $1.15®!  50;  some  In  poor 
condition,  86c®$1.16;  Tokay  Grapes,  double  crates, 
$i  50®3  60;  Tokay  Grapes,  single  crates,  $l,20@l  ."lO; 
Cornichon  Grapes,  double  crates,  $2  40;  Malaga 
Grapes,  single  crates,  60c@81.05;  Black  Morocco 
Grape»,  single  crates,  $1.35:  Pomegranates,  $2; 
Peaches,  $l.25®1.36;  Quinces,  $1.10@1.20;  Pears,  82  05 
@2.16. 

Uct.  8  —Three  carloads;  Tokay  Grapes,  $2,90@3  50; 
half-crates,  $l.30@1.45;  Muscat  Grapes,  82  85;  half- 
crates,  81.25(31.40;  Ferrara  Grapes,  half-crates  $1.30; 
Verdelle  Grapes,  half-crates,  $1.15(^1.30;  Em  eror 
Grapes,  h^lt  crates.  81 25;  Salway  Peaches,  $1.65; 
White  Freestone  Peaches,  81.15;  White  Doyenne 
Pears,  $3  25;  Glout  Morceau  Pears,  $3.25;  Beurre  Dlel 
Pears,  »2  80@2.85;  Winter  Nells  Pears,  $2.25;  Vicar 
Pears,  $2  25;  Beurre  Clairgeau  Pears,  half-boxes,  $1.60; 
Quinces,  $1  35;  Coe's  Late  Red  Plums,  $i.20. 

Oct.  10  — TDr.  e  carloids:  Beurre  Ciairgeau  Pears, 
$3  3i;  Glout  Morceau  Pears,  ti  25;  Beurre  Oris  Pears, 
8:2.50;  Winter  Nelis  Pears,  $2  30;  Vicar  Pears,  $2.15; 
Uoe  K  Lat«  Red  Plums,  $2@2.25;  Silver  Prunes,  $s;  To- 
kay Grapes,  $2.45(32.95;  Muscat  Grapes,  half-crates, 
$1.15@1  35;  Black  Morocco  Grapes,  half-crates,  $1  36; 
Quinces,  $1  35;  Salway  Peaches,  $1  40;  Hawley  Cling 
Peaches,  $1  40. 

Oct.  10.— Four  carloadF:  Pea-s,  $2(32  60;  half-boxes, 
$1.55;  Bartlett  Pears.  $3  35(33.40;  I'eaches,  45c®$l  75; 
Muscat  Grapes,  single  crates.  $l.20@l  50;  Tokay 
Grapes,  half  crates,  $1.20(91.60;  double  crates.  Tokay 
Grapes,  8^.70@3.35;  Cornichon  Grapes,  single  crates, 
8l.30@1.65;  Quinces,  $1  20@1.25. 

Oct.  11.— 'Ihree  carloads:  Malaga  Grapes,  70c(g> 
$1.05;  White  Grapes,  $1  80;  single-crate  Tokay  Grapes, 
*l.25@l  65;  double-crate  Tokay  Grapes,  $2.30(33.46; 
single-crate  Muscat  Grapes,  75c(i>$1.50;  double-crate 
Muscat  Grapes,  82.16(32.55;  Cornichon  Grapes,  81.30; 
Emperor  Grapes,  81.06;  Peaches,  $1.I5@1  75,  Quinces, 
$1.50;  Plums,  818);  Winter  Nelis  Pears,  82.50;  Glout 
Morceau  Pears  $3.20. 

Oct.  11  —Four  carloads:  Winter  Seckel  Pears,  83.60; 
Glout  Motceau  Pears,  $1  90@3;  Winter  Nelis  Pears, 
$2  20@2  75;  Duchess  Pears,  2.35;  Vicar  Peas,  $2  26; 
Tokay  Grapes,  $2  50(g3.40;  half-crates,  $1  26@1.60; 
Muscat  Grapes,  halt-crates,  $1.25®1 35;  Emperor 
Grapes,  half-crates,  81.30;  Cornichon  Grapes,  half- 
cratts,  $1.16(31.20;  Malaga  Grapes,  half-crates,  81.15; 
Quinces,  $1.25;  Saiway  Peaches,  $1.76.  Some  Grapes 
in  bad  order  sold  for  less 

At  Minneapolis. 

Oct.  4— Two  carloads:  Pears,  60C(382  45;  Cling 
Peaches,  65c(3$l;  Freestone  Peaches,  $1.3 1;  Muscat 
Grapes,  $1;  Tokay  Grapes,  $1@1.60;  Quinces,  81.50; 
Plums,  n  60. 

Oct.  6.— Oi  e  carlord:   Peaches,  85c@$1.35;  Grapes, 
60c@81.3O;  Pears,  $1.90@2.60. 
Oct.   7.— One  carload:    Peaches,  85c@8i;  Pears, 

$1.20(32. 

Oct.  8  -Three  carloads:  Peaches,  90.  (3$1 45; 
Grapes,  66@85c;  Pears.  $J®2  50;  Quinces,  $1.55;  double- 
crate  Tokay  Grapes,  82 10@3  10;  half-crate  Tokay 
Grapes,  81. 

At  Boston. 

Oct.  4.— One  carload;  Salway  Peaches  brought 
$1.45  per  box. 

At  Omaha. 

Oct.  4.— Three  carloads:  Pears,  $l(rt'2  per  box; 
Peaches,  50c@$l.l5;  Grapes,  50c(3$1.25  per  half-crate. 
At  New  Orleans. 

Oct.  4.— One  carload;  Tokay,  half-crates,  $l.f5(3 
1.40;  Rose  de  Peru,  half-crates,  $1.25(31.40;  Muscat 
Grapes,  half  crates,  )(1.25. 

Oct.  7.— Two  carloads:  Tokay  Grapes,  half-crates, 
90c;  Muscat  Grapes,  half-crates,  90c;  Rose  de  Peru 
Grapes,  half-crates,  S5c. 

Oct.  11  —One  carload  :  Muscat,  half-crates,  <1  25® 
1.30;  Tokay,  half-crates,  $l(3i.i0;  Rose  de  Peru,  half- 
crates,  95c.   

Complimentary  Samples. 

Persons  receiving  this  paper  marked  are  requested  to 
ezamli  e  its  contents,  terms  of  subscription,  and  give  It 
their  ovD  patronage,  and  as  tar  as  practicable,  aid  Id 
oirculat!ng  the  journal,  and  makiug  its  value  more 
widely  known  to  others,  and  extending  its  Inftuence  In 
the  cause  it  faithfully  servi  8.  Subscription,  paid  io  ad- 
vance, 5  m  7S  ,  $1  10  mns.,  $2;  16  moa,  $3.  Extra  copies 
mailed  fur  10  cents,  if  ordered  soon  enough.  It  already 
a  subscriber,  please  show  the  paper  to  othe  s. 


Oar  Agents 


J.  C.  HoAG — San  Francisco. 

R.  G  Bailby— San  Francisco. 

F.  D.  HoLMAN— California. 

Geo.  Wilson — Sacramento,  Cal. 

R.  a.  Httston— MorrtAtia.. 

Sajtdkl  B.  Cliff— Creston,  Cal. 

A.  C.  Godfrey— Oregon. 

W.  H.  MuBRAY— California. 

E.  H.  ScHABFFLB— El  Dorado  and  Amador  Oo's. 

C.  E.  Robertson— Humboldt  Co. 

Chas.  E.  Townsbnd — Nevada  and  Placer  Go's, 


Nations  as  Eaters, 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  ruling  people  of 
our  civilization,  or,  in  other  words,  the  English, 
French,  Germans  and  Americans  ate  the  greatest 
eaters.  The  Spaniards  and  Italians  do  not  live  upon 
nearly  as  good  or  substantial  a  diet  as  the  Germans 
and  English,  just  as  the  activity  of  the  former  two  is 
notably  less  than  that  of  the  latter  two.  But,  on  the 
average,  the  American  eats  more  than  a  p-rson  of 
any  other  nationality,  and  can  generally  have  meat 
for  his  labor. 

He  is  apt  to  appreciate  the  good  things  of  this 
life  all  the  more  when  he  can  have  such  palatable 
dishes  as  those  which  the  Enterpri  e  Meat-Chopper 
will  assist  him,  or  his  good  wife,  in  preparing.  For 
chopping  Sausage  Meat,  Mince  Meat,  Hamburg 
Steak  for  dyspeptics,  Hog's-head  Cheese,  Suet, 
Hash,  Tripe,  Clams,  Peppers,  Scrap  Meat  for  poul- 
try, Corn  for  fritters.  Stale  Bread  for  bread  crumbs. 
Horse  Radish,  Cocoanut,  Lobsters,  Vanilla  Beans, 
Cabbage,  it  is  not  excelled,  and  the  economical 
housewife  will  find  it  almost  indispensable  in  prepar- 
ing Chicken  Salad  and  Chicken  Croquettes,  making 
Beef  Tea  for  invalids,  mashing  Potatoes,  pulverizing 
Crackers,  etc.  In  a  word,  the  Enterprise  Meat- 
Chopper  will  be  found  invaluable  in  the  kitchen  in 
many  processes  of  cooking.  All  hardware  stores 
sell  it  and  the  price  is  only  $3.00.  Reader,  buy  one! 
and  send  to  the  Enterprise  M'l'g.  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
for  one  of  their  interesting  Catalogues— they  are 
furnished  free. 

Of  Interest  to  Farmers. 

When  the  farmer  has  gathered  his  crop,  of  what- 
ever it  may  consist,  his  next  care  is  to  place  it  on 
the  market  in  a  way  that  will  bring  him  the  best  re- 
turns. To  do  this  he  naturally  looks  about  for  an 
enterprising  and  reliable  commission  bouse.  In 
this  connection  it  is  suggested  that  by  corresponding 
with  the  Judson  Fruit  Co.,  who  are  carrying  a  large 
commission  business  at  308  and  310  Washington 
.St.,  San  Francisco,  the  careful  shipper  will  find 
what  he  is  seeking.  The  fi  m  is  composed  of  ex- 
perienced and  energetic  young  men  who  are  ambi- 
tious to  increase  their  list  of  consignors,  and  who 
are  likely  to  handle  the  goods  consigned  to  them 
with  a  single  eye  to  the  owner's  interests. 


Calves,  Yearlings  and  2-year-o  ds 

FOR  8ALB. 
ROBERT  ASH  BURNER, 
Baden  Station,  San  Mateo  County,  Oal. 

Only  three-'ourths  mile  from  the  t  rminus  of 
the  S.  F.  and  San  Mateo  Ekctric  Koad. 


^(-.220  MARKET. ST.S.F.^ 
^£LEVATOR  12  FRONT.  ST.S.F._J<*^ 


SECOND  EDITION. 


REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 


lAUFORNIA  1;RUITS 


HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 

PUBLISHII)  BT 

THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

PUBLISHBBS  PaOIFIO  EuBAL  PbESS, 


'Alpha"  Steam  Turbine. 


SOMETHING  LATER  AND  BETTER  IN 

CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

Another  Great  Advance  Made. 

IF  YOU  WANT  A  SEPARATOR  YOU  WANT  THE  BEST. 

Actaal  Capacity:  8000  Libg.  per  Hour. 
Essential  speed  only  5000  to  60OO  revolutions  at  most.    But  the  Over- 
whelming point  gained  ia  THOKOUOHNESS  OF  SEPARATION— 
OX.TTINO  AI.L  THE  CREAM,  I.EAVINO  NONE  AT  ALX.. 

Styles.  Capacities. 

No  a  Alpha   8,500 

No.  1  Alpha   2.000 

Acme  Alpha   1,300 

No.  2  B  4by  (Hand  or  Power)   300 

No.  3  Baby  (Hand  or  Power)    800 


The  Alpha  saving  of 
cseam  alone,  over  what 
has  been  accomplished 
heretofore  by  any  sepirttor,  soon  assumes  large  propiitions.  In 
one  cream'^ry  where  a  daily  record  has  been  kept,  the  gain  has 
been  found  to  average  36  pouodi  of  butter  d  ily  (from  12,000 
pounds  of  milk);  one  of  he  shrewdest  Elgin  operators  figures  that 
It  will  make  a  yearly  difference  of  $20  000  in  his  craameri  s,  while 
the  principal  creamery  concern  r(  New  Knglaud  finds  every  nne- 
tenth  of  a  per  cent  to  mean  tOOOO  yearly  to  it.  So  it 's  with  every 
ope'ator,  to  a  greater  or  lesj  extent,  and  no  one  can  afford  to 
overlook  01  depreciate  the  amount  involved. 


New  Il'ustrated  0»talogue  and  Price  L'st  with  full  dejcriptions 
of  all  the  latest  Dairy  Improvement <  now  bdng  prepared,  and 
will  he  mailed  to  all  who  send  the'r  address. 


Write  to  us  for  testimonials  from  users;  also.  If  interested,  ask 
for  a  copy  of  "  How  to  Start  a  Creamery." 


G.6.  WICKSOH  &  CO.,  3  &  5  Front  St.,  San  Francisco. 

346  N.  Uain  St.,  Los  Angeles.    141  Front  St.,  Portland,  Or. 


"Alpha"  Belt  Separator. 
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PEPPER'S  NURSERIES. 

(ESTABi  I'iHED   IN  1858) 
 A  large  stock  of  

Bartlett  Pear  Trees  and  French  Prunes 

On  Myrobolan  Stocks,  at  Low  Rates, 
Also,  a  freoeral  assortment  of  Apple,  Pear,  Peacb, 
Neita'ine,  Plum,  Cherry,  Quince,  etc.,  grown  in  sandy 
loam,  without  itrigaii  n,  wh  ch  aivte  a  fine  prop  rtion 
of  r.)Ots  1  offer  no  trees  but  what  are  grown  in  my  own 
grounds  and  known  to  be  true  to  label  and  fiee  from 
scale  bags.   Address:  W-  H.  PBPPt!lH, 

Petaiuma,  Cal 
Ow'ng  to  age  and  poor  health,  I  will  eell  my  place  and 
bu-ine-w  at  a  bargain.  Place  c  nsi-ts  of  250  acres  rf  land, 
go<  d  buildings,  50  acies  in  orchud,  and  a  largi  Nursery 
Stock,  together  with  horses,  wagons  and  implements, 
coa  plete,  for  carryi  g  o^  the  business.  A  good  o  pur- 
tunity  tor  enteipriging  men  with  capital  to  step  into  a 
good-paying  business.  For  fuithtr  larticulars  aduress, 
as  above. 


SANTA  ROSA  NURSERIES. 

(Successor  to  Lutbf.r  Buebank.) 

PEARS,  APPLES,  WALNUTS  AND 
SHADE  TREES  in  Surplus. 

A  BIG  STOCK  OF  FINK 

Prunes,  Cherries,  Olives, 

&  EVERTTHiNG  IN  NURSERY  LINE. 

No  S-i;i.l3Stlt-u.tlKi.s* 

gS"  New  price  I  st  tree  on  application. 


APPI  F  TREES 

for  Nurserymen,  dealers,  or  commercial  planters, 

in  car  loads  or  box  lots. 
See  our  prices  before  buying.  They  are  very  low. 

POnTGRAFTS 

Apple  tirafts  at  $.t..30  per  thousand. 
Prune  Urafts  (on  Mariana  Stocks)  at  S9  per  m. 
Pear  Grafts  at  N^.OO  perm. 
Ail  Urst  class  aud  best  of  material  used,  f.  o.  b. 

APPLE  SEEDLINGS. 

No.  1,  graded  3-16th,  and  aU  up  at  !!i4.10  per  m; 
and  Pear  Stocks,  same  grade,  at  !^7.50  perm.f.o.b. 
1-  ree  of  disease.  We  are  strictly  wLolesalers,  and 
nrow  nothing  but  the  above  stock.  Our  trade  has 
Kronn  to  immense  proportions  (second  to  none) 
through  the  merits  of  our  goods. 

.-^encl  for  samples.   For  full  particulars,  address 
H.C.GRAVKS  <t  SONS,  L,ee's Summit. Mo. 


Sai  hmMi]  Iiirsery. 

A  Fine  Asfortment  of  Decidnons  Fmit 
and  Nut  Trees,  1-year-old,  grown  on  New 
Land  Without  Irrigation.  Large  Stock  of 

ALHONDS,  JUNE  BUDDED. 

We  can  guarantee  every  tree  we  have  grown  true  to 
label  an  free  from  pest, 

We  desire  an  order  from  every  fruit  section  of  the 
State  and  solicit  a  liberal  coirespondence. 


BALDWIN  &  STONE, 

ranvlile.  Contra  fosta  County, 


Cal. 


The  Earliest  Yellow  Freestone  Known. 

CURL  LEAP  PROOF. 

TWO  WEEKS  EARLIER  THAN  FOSTER 
OR  EARLY  CRAWFORD. 

Tlie  Best  Peach  Know  a  for  Early  Ship- 
ment East. 

Reasonable  prices  to  dealers  and  canvaeaers.  For 
particulars  apply  to 

W.  W.  flMITH,  TaoKTlIIe, 
A.  T.  FOSTER,  Dixon, 
Or.  I    H.  THOMAS  b  SOK,  Vlnmlln. 


MYROBOLAN  SEED. 

FRESH  SEtCD  REiDY  IN  OCTOBER. 

PE^R    AND    APPLE  SEEDS 

FOR  E\RL.Y  FAI.L,  PLANTING. 

Hea^!f|uarter3  for  all  Sorts  of 

FRUIT  SEEDS  AND  STOCKS 

Ft.LL  PRICE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION. 

MEEHAN  &  SONS,  Germantown,  Phlla. 


HEADQUARTEBS 

For  Kare  new  Tropical  fruit 
and  ornamental  plants  anc 
trees.  Palms,  Ferns,  Orangi 
Trees,  Pineapples,  Bamboos, 
Aquatics,  Etc 

HUnts  sa  ely  shipped  every- 
vhere.  Bend  stamp  for  ne» 
and  full  cataVKue  which  tells 
all  about  this  tubject. 

KKAHONKK  BROS 
Oneoo ,  Fl«. 


NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

ESTABIISBED  1878. 
 AN  BXCEPTIONALLT  PINE  

GENERAL   NURSERY  STOCK 

 FOR  

SEASON  1892-3. 

Warranted  free  from  all  disease,  true  to  name,  and 
home  grown. 

Nurseries  at  Napa,  near  R.  R.  Depot.  Residence  of 
proprietor  at  Sausal  Fruit  Farm,  4i  miles  north  of  Napa. 

 ADDRESS  

LEONARD  COATES,   Napa,  Cal. 


TO  NURSERYMEN  and  PLANTERS 

In  California  aod  Arizona. 

300,000  Poinolo  (or  GrapsFroil) 

SEEDLING  NURSERY  STOCK, 

ALSO  100,000  SOUR  ORANGE  STOCK. 

Will  be  offered  at  very  reasonable  prices  for  next  60  days 
by  the  grower, 

S.  M.  STEVENS. 

LAKELAND  FLORIDA 

Or  O.  B.  HEWITT, 

PASSADENA  CALIFORNIA 

Pre  pri'tor  of  Southern  California  Nurseries. 


OLIVE^REES. 

ALL  KINDS  OF 

Nursery  Stock. 


Send  and  get  bcKU^  on  Olive  Culture. 


ROWLAND  BFOS., 

Pomona.  Oal. 


100,000  EXTRA  FINE 

BARTLETT  ^AR  TREES. 

A.pple.  Pear,  Plana.  Oherrr,  Peach,  Apricot 
Nectarine,  Quince,  Grape  Vices 
and  Small  Frulta. 

500,000  FRUIT  TREES! 

Orange,  Lemon,  Lime.  Olive,  Japan  Persim- 
mon, and  all  kinds  of  Nut-Uearlng 
Trees  Shade  and  Oriiamencal 
Trees,   Shrubs,  Etc. 

[MPOSTED  FRUIT  TREE  SEEDLINGS 

Ask  t  >r  Prices. 

lames  T.  Bogue,  MarysviMe,  Cal. 


OAK  LAWN 

NURSERY, 

FIRST-CLASS  FRUIT  TREES. 

Orowers  and  Dealers  in 

GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK. 

NO  INSECT  PEST^  OR  IRRIGATION. 

Please  Send  for  Catabgue. 

HULBERT     BROS.,  Proorietors, 

811  Third  ftt..  Santa  Bogs, 


BLOOMINGTON  (PH<ENIX)  NDRSERY. 
600  ACRES.     13  CREENHOUSES. 

D     I?  f"  Catalogue 
I     I  m^Hl^H%^     Bailed  Free. 

UPLANTS 

We  offer  a  large  and  fine  Btock  of  every  description  of 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Stirubs,  Roses,  Vines, 

Small  Fruits,  Hedge  Plants, 
Fruit  Tree  Seedlings  ana 

Forest  Tree  Seedlingso 
Established  1852. 

Phenix  Nursery  Company, 

Bmec«>wn  toBIU.NEY  TCTTLE  *  CO.,  BLOUnl^(;TON,  ILL 


BLUB  GUMS, 

MONTEREY  CYPRESS, 

For  fl"le  In  lots  to  suit.  Write  for  prices  delivered  on 
wha-f  In  San  Francisco.  For  large  orders  we  have  special 
inducements.  Address 

W.  A.r.  8TRATTON,  Petalama,  Cal. 


>vw#%iiiMM  Superior  Wood  and  Metal  Engrai 
^nV^lfiy  inK         KlMteotrglnr  uid^Sterentyplrg 


KRUIT  TREES! 


f  I.  X.  L.,  COMMERCIAL 
■   A^D  Na  PLUS  UL.TRA. 


EARLY  CBAWFORD,  PO»*TE1 
MUItt  ANU  OBANQE  CLING 


Jrt.:ElI\rOH  ITITTINI EJSI  on  MyroboJan,  Peach  and  Almond  Roots. 

B  A^TTanTT    P:E3.^E1.S,  Apricots.  Cherries,  Olives,  Walnuts.  Etc. 

Correppondence  Respectfully  Solicited. 
T-FK  TTT%/r  T^TTT  .T  ■    cfc  BEZEDBE;, 

OROWERS    (F    FBUIT    AND    OBNAMENTAL    IRFES,    VEGETABLE,    FLOWER    AND    FARM  SEEDS, 
4I9-4S1    8/IN80IUE    STRKKT.    SAN    FRANCI1CO,  CAL. 


STOCKTON  NURSERIES, 


ESTABLISHED  1853. 


FRUIT  TREES.    FRUIT  TREES. 

Also  Fine  Stock  of  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Palms,  Roses  and  Carnatioui. 

PLANTS   IN  QBBAT  VARIETY. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

E.  0.  CLOWES,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


ENTERPRISE  ^i;^"- 

Meat  Chopper 

«-TINNED.-«» 

The  Best  in  the  World, 

For  Sale  by  the 

Hardware  Trade. 
Send  for  Catalogue 

Enterprise  ^Tg  Co., 

Third  &  Dauphin  Sts., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.       ^'^No.  10 


FOR  CHOPPING 

Sausage  Meat,  Mince 
Meat,  Scrapple,  Snet, 
Hamburg  Steak  for 
Dyspeptics,  Peppers, 
Hog's  -  Head  Cheese, 
Chicken  Salad,  Hash, 
Chicken  Croquettes, 
Codfish,  Scrap  Meat 
for  Poultry,  I^obsters, 
Tripe,  Clams.  Corn  for 
Fritters,  Stale  Bread 
for  Bread  Crumbs, 
Cocoanut,  Cabbage, 
Horse  Radish,  Vanilla 
Beans,  &c.  Also  for 
making  Beef  Tea  for 
Invalids,  Pulverizing 
Crackers,  Msishing 
Potatoes,  &c. 


WE  WANT-THE  EARTH 


WITH  •  ' 
THE 


ORIGINAL  EUREKA  FENCE.": 


THE  ABOVE  CUT  REPRESENTS  A  VINEYARD  AND  ORCHARD  FENCED    EXCLUSIVELY   WITH  THE 

"  ORIGINAL  EUREKA  FENCE." 

TO  THE  CAPITALIST,  SPECULATOR,  VIHEYARDIST,  ORCHARDIST,  STOCK  AND  POULTRY  RAISER 

TOU   CANNOT  AFFORD  TO  BE   WITHOUT  IT. 

IT  IS  STRONG,  DURABLE,  NEAT  AND  CHEAP. 


ONE  CENT 


PER  SQUARE  FOOT  IN  QUANTITIES. 

IT  DEFIES  COMPETITION  IN  EVERY 


RESPECT. 


WW  Bewiember,  we  are  the  Inventors  and  Sole  Owners  of  the  "  RENTON  "  AUTOMATIC  AND  ADJUSTABLE 
POWER  FENCE  LOOMS,  the  only  machine  which  makes  a  perfect,  straight,  tight  fence. 

Any  size,  style  or  quantity  to  order  at  short  notice.   Send  for  descriptive  and  Illustrated  Circular  and  testi- 

monialsto     Q^LJpQJ^JJJ^     PENCE  COMPANY, 


tfentlon  this  paper 


570-578  BBANNAN  8TBBET,  SAN  PHANOTSCO. 


MUCH  OF  THE  PAIN,  MISERY,  AND  MANY  OF  THE 
IN  LIFE  AVOIDED.    Mothers  and  D  usht' rs  bet'er  informed 
conct  rning  their  own  phv^ieal  being  and  how  best  to  DEV^ELOP, 
CHERISH   AND   PROTECT  IT.    Send  or  call.    Consulca'ioi  f'ee. 
MRS.  ALICE  WELLS,  rooms  15  and  16,  906  Broadway,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Second  Edition— Now  Ready. 


AND  HOW  TO 
GROW  THEM 
Hy  Prof.  Edward 
J.  Wickson. 


c/iLii^oi{fii/i  \^\^\ 

A  practical,  'expliciti'and  comprehensive  book  embodylrg 
lhe;ieiperience  and  methods  of  hundreds  of  successful 
gro'wTS.  and  conetltutInK  a  trustworthy  g'llde  by  which  thr 
inexperienced  may  successfully  produce  the  Iruits  fur  whitb 
fal  forula  is  f  mous.  600  pages.  Fully  llluitratei.  Price  83. 
postpaid.  Send  for  circular.  X)EWEY  PUBLIdHINU  CO. 
publishers,  22U  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


m  o ' 

3  Z 


Jlevolvers, 
Jlifles, 

Q  ^^^^  for  I-i,c  iu{,QunWorln.Pltttl>urgh,?!^ 


UOrBLE 
Crceth-loader 
$7.50. 

RIFLES  S2.00 

WATCHES 


GUNS 


BICYCLES  $15 

All  tiadsclirapcf 

where.     B'-fore  tou  hny, 

eeni  etam;*  for  earaloRTie  to 

ThePowellAClementCo. 

IC6  Mala  St.,  rtneioBmU,n 
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OSBORNE  STEEL  HARROWS! 


MANUFACTURBD  BY 


Osborne    Srt  I>ever    All   Steel  Spring 
Tootb  Harrow. 

Seventeen  Teeth,  Six-foot  Cut. 


D.   M.   OSBORNE   &  CO.. 

Auburn,  N.  Y.,  and  Saa  Francisco. 

The  Most  Complete  Assortment 


OF 


Osborne  olval  nisc  llarruw. 

All  Steel,  Ball  BearingR.  Rigid  Frame,  IS  and  SO  inoh  Discs 
Scrapers  and  Weight  Boxes. 


RIGID  AND  FLEXIBLE  DISC  HARROWS, 
Set  Lever  Spring  and  Peg  Tooth  Harrows. 

ALSO  ARCHED  FRAME  SPRING  TOOTH  HARROWS 


AW  In  i^BSorted  Sizes 


.FOR 


DKSOBIPTIVE  CATALOQUB 
AND  PRICKS 


Osborne  Flexible  Disc  Harrow. 

All  Steel.  Ball  Bearings,  Flexib'e  Gangs,  16  and  20-inob  Discs. 


.ADDRESS. 


OHborne  Net  Lover  Pee  Tooth  All  Mteel  Harrow. 

Any  Desired  Width. 


D.  M.  OSBORNE  &  CO.,  Bluxome  Street  San  Francisco. 

BUY  DIRECT 


Save  Money. 

BUGGIES,  PHAETONS, 
SPRING  &  ROAD  WAGONS, 
CARTS  &  HARNESS, 

At  Less  Than  the  Wholesale  Rates  Current  on 

This  Coast. 


14o.  ieil4.    II  Axle  and  Whubl,  riiBL-c.aaid.   ir'iice  ;)>i£>0. 

This  kiod  of  a  Jub  Is  nsaally  sold  fur  $300. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  OR  CALL  ON  US. 

GOODS  SHIPPED  TO  ALL  PART3  OF  THIS  AND  FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES 


36 K  FREMONT  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


McKEVITT'S  EARLY. 


The  New  Yellow  Freestone  Peach. 


FIRST  AND  BEST  OF  EARLY  YELLOW  PEACHES. 


RIPBNS  HHMBDIATELT  AFTER  THE  ALEXANDER  (White  Cling),  which  ll  the  earliast 

peach  in  market. 

Fruit  IB  rou  d,  of  m  dium  a'z",  VERY  HIOHL.T  OOT^ORKD,  fleeh  flrra  knd  Bwert. 

THIS  PKAOH  HAS  BnEN  hUCCESSrUl.LY  8HIPPEU  EAST  FOR  FIVE  TBAR8  and 
Ir  do  n.w   nntrled  variety. 

Tree  healthy,  st  onKKrowor,  and  heavy  bearer,  never  hkviDK  mlB^od  a  crop. 

A  limited  number  of  yearling  trees  for  sale  this  seaBon.    Apply  early  before  stook  is  exhansted. 

GIANT  OAK   FRUIT  CO., 

VAOAVILLE,  OAL. 

T'lUre  County  customers  can  obtain  stock  from  above  Company  at  Farmersville,  Tulare  Co. 


0.  F.  LOOP  &  SON,  Pomona.  Oal. 


VARIETIES  FOR  OIL— Razza,  Qrossala,  Ros^allna,  Bellmonte,  Olivastra,  Lecclno, 
Plengente,  Morinello,  Uvaria,  Corresiola.  Infrantola,  Rubra,  Atrovlalacea,  True 
Plcbol  ne 

VABIBTlES  FOR  PICKLTNQ— Hegalls,  Orossaia,  Hlspanla,  Santa  Catarlca,  St. 
Agostlno,  Ascolana  (White  olive  of  Aecoli). 

PBICE,  50  Gts.  Each,  $40  per  100,  $350  per  $1000;  Ascolana,  $1  each. 

Terms  of  sale.  Cash  on  delivery  at  the  railroad  station.  Time  for  traDSplantlng,  January  and  February.  Trees 
offered  tor  sale  are  two  years  old,  propagated  from  imported  stocks. 


ALMOJN^D  TREES. 

California  Paper-Shell,  Nonpareil,  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and 

I.  X.  L. 

A  pamphlet  on  Almonds  mailed  free  of  charge  on  application.     A  large  supply  of  the  GOLDEN  PEACH  and 
FRENCH  PRUNE.    All  kinds  of  leading  fruit  trees  for  sale.    No  charges  made  for  baling  trees.  Address 

Daviaville]Nurserles ,  ....  Davisville,  Oal. 
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The  Northernmost  Group  of  Sequoias. 

The  announcement  recently  made  public  that  a  small 
group  of  big  trees,  isolated  and  difficult  of  access,  existed 
in  Placer  county,  has  created  wide  interest.  The  sequoia 
bears  such  a  weight  of  years  and  is  so  unique  botanically, 
that  the  extension  of  their  habitat  northerly  is  a  matter 
of  real  concern.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  moving  to  prevent  this  heritage  of  the  earliest 
times  from  falling  into  destructive  or  selfish  control.  It 
seems  that  upon  the  first  announcement  of  the  discovery 
Secretary  Noble  sent  a  special  land  inspector  of  his  de- 
partment to  view  the  trees  and  see  what  was  desirable  to 
reserve  them.  This  officer  will  recommend  to  the  depart- 
ment that  at  least  a  township  of  land  surrounding  the  im- 
mediate location  of  the  grove  be  reserved  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  park  purposes.  In  relating  the  particulars  of 
his  mission,  the  inspector.  Major  Weigel,  said  : 

The  grove,  which  consists  of  eight  trees,  is  on  a  branch  of  the 
middle  fork  of  the  American  river  in  Placer  county,  about 
seven  miles  southeast  of  Last  Chance.  Two  of  the  trees  are 
down,  one  of  these  being  25  feet  in  diameter.  The  average 
diameter  of  the  others  is  about  17  feet.  There  are  some  young 
trees  of  the  same  species,  sequoia  gigantea,  in  the  grove,  but 
they  have  attained  no  great  size.  The  region  is  difficult  of  ac- 
cess, but  when  once  reached  the  surroundings  are  very 
picturesqup,  the  little  valley  being  hemmed  in  by  precipitous 
mountains  that  are  split  in  every  direction  by  rugged  canyons 
and  wild  ravines.  Only  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  is  what  is 
known  as  Big  Oak  Flat,  a  level  plateau  of  considerable  extent 
completely  covered  with  a  growth  of  giant  oaks. 

The  existence  of  such  a  park  at  a  distance  from  the 
Tulare  reservation  and  nearer  a  great  highway  of  travel 
than  any  of  the  other  groves,  will  be  a  public  advantage. 
It  should  by  all  means  be  immediately  made  and  diligently 
protected. 

The  Great  West  Side. — We  are  informed  that  the 
meeting  of  the  Fresno  county  institute  at  Selma,  Saturday, 
October  29th  will  be  largely  devoted  to  the  discussion  of 
an  important  local  topic,  viz.,  the  Sunset  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict and  what  may  be  accomplished  in  irrigating  the  West 
Side;  the  soil  and  all  questions  appertaining  to  such  a  great 
irrigation  system.  This  is  a  very  important  topic  and  a 
proper  one  for  a  local  institute  to  take  up  for  elucidation. 
We  should  suppose  the  announcement  would  lead  to  a 
large  assembly  of  West  Siders  at  Selma  and  it  is  very  pos- 
sible that  a  thorough  consideration  of  the  matters  involved 
might  be  very  far-reaching  in  its  efiects.  It  is  exceedingly 
desirable  that  there  should  be  an  authoritative  and  correct 
declaration  concerning  the  important  stretch  of  the  coun- 
try involved.  There  have  been  recent  operations  which 
tend  to  cast  a  shadow  upon  lands  somewhat  geographically 
related  and  anything  which  can  assure  the  public  that 
there  are  legitimate  and  promising  enterprises,  and  really 
productive  lands  in  the  region,  and  that  the  worthless  in 
land  and  the  evil  in  enterprise  are  the  exception  and  not 
the  rule,  will  be  pertinent.  The  Fresno  institute  has  started 
one  great  movement  among  the  raisin  producers;  it  can  do 
another  important  thing  in  the  line  it  now  takes  up.  In 
the  evening  of  the  Selma  session,  Prof.  Woodworth  of  the 
State  University  will  lecture  on  "  Plant  Diseases." 

Califobnia  Flowebs  for  the  Wobld's  Faib. — Miss 
Faustina  Butler,  who  was  appointed  last  spring  by  the 
State  World's  Fair  Commission  to  make  a  collection  of 
the  native  flora  of  California  and  to  make  sketches  of  wild 
flowers  has  completed  her  labors  for  this  season.  She  has 
returned  from  the  Lake  Tahoe  region,  where  she  secured  a 
large  quantity  of  seeds,  bulbs,  etc.,  of  wild  flowers  which 
will  be  used  in  ornamenting  the  grounds  around  the  State 
building  at  the  fair.  In  all,  Miss  Butler  has  made  about 
400  sketches  in  oil  and  water  colors,  and  has  secured 
about  4,000  seeds  and  bulbs.  She  will  leave  this  week  for 
Chicago  where  she  will  superintend  the  planting  and 
handling  of  the  flowers. 


POPULAR   CALIFORNIA    RURAL  IMPROVEMENT; 
THE  TEN-BLOCK  SYSTEM  ILLUSTRATED, 

SBE    NEXT  FAOB. 


Figures  Which  Need  Explanation. 

Sergt.  J.  A.  Barwick,  director  of  the  California  Weather 
Service,  has  returned  to  his  post  at  Sacramento  after  an 
eastern  trip  made  for  conference  with  leading  eastern 
meteorologists.  Among  the  correspondence  which  ac- 
cumulated during  his  absence  he  finds  two  letters  referring 
to  statistics  quoted  from  the  Rural  Press  in  the  M  )nthly 
Bulletin  of  the  California  Weather  Service  for  August, 
1892,  which  he  sends  to  us  for  remark. 

First  is  a  letter  from  a  Calaveras  county  orchard-owner, 
resident  in  New  York,  who  writes: 

I  desire  to  know  if  the  figures  showing  770,000  fruit-trees  in 
Calaveras  county  are  correct.  We  have  a  few  trees  at  our  place 
near  Milton,  but  I  did  not  know  there  were  so  many  in  the 
county,  and  it  seems  an  error. 

It  is  unquestionably  an  error  and  the  figures,  though 
given  officially  in  the  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Equali- 
zation, are  hard  to  account  for.  Whether  some  previous 
county  assessor  drew  upon  his  imagination  for  a  large 
figure  and  that  subsequent  reports  have  multiplied  the 
error,  we  don't  know.  We  have  no  confidence  in  the 
statement. 

Another  correspondent  fitly  alludes  to  a  wrong  view  of 
things  which  results  directly  from  railway  methods  of 
crediting  produce  shipments  to  terminal  points  instead  of 
to  the  regions  actually  producing  them.  This  point  is 
fully  explained  by  J,  R.  Williams,  the  Fresno  Observer  of 
the  Weather  Service,  as  follows: 

Referring  to  the  table  of  shipments  on  page  44  of  your 
monthly  bulletin  for  August,  1892,  I  wish  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  erroisand  omissions  therein,  and  would  request  that 
in  the  interests  of  justice  and  accuracy,  you  make  the  necessary 
corrections.  Fresno  is  not  mentioned  at  all,  and  it  ranks  third 
in  amount  of  exports;  it  is  ahead  of  Sacramento  or  Stockton. 
Having  no  land  or  water  competition,  it  is  not  made  a  "  ter- 
minal point"  by  the  railroad  company,  and  all  overland  ship- 
ments via  the  C.  P.  and  U.  P.  R  R.  are  way-billed  to  Sacra- 
mento and  Stockton,  which  places  claim  the  credit,  to  the  det- 
riment of  Fresno,  which  is  gross  injustice.  To  illustrate:  You 
credit  Stoakton  with  20,000,000  pounds  of  raisins,  18,000,000  of 
which  came  from  Fresno.  Stockton  does  not  make  raisins. 
For  your  information  I  give  you  the  figures  of  shipments  taken 
from  the  books  of  the  Fresno  freight  office  : 

1890.  1891. 

Pounds.  Pounds. 

Raisins   18  893  986  19,8S6  566 

Dried  Fruit   1,688.771  1,033  147 

Green  Fruit   4,653,448  3,180,947 

Canned  Goods   1,878  ,S50 

Wine   7,118,258 

These  amounts  will  be  exceeded  this  year  by  25  per  cent. 

The  facts  which  Mr.  Williams  complains  of  could  well 
have  been  noted  in  connection  with  the  table,  but  we  take 
it  most  intelligent  readers  know  that  raisin  shipments 
credited  to  Stockton  belong  higher  up  the  valley. 

The  Institute  at  Niles. —  The  Alameda  County 
Farmers'  Institute  held  at  Niles,  Oct.  15th,  was  excellent 
in  spirit  and  in  the  interest  manifested.  The  attendance 
was  unworthy  of  the  region  and  still  there  were  enough 
bright  people  present  to  fill  the  time  completely  with  im- 
portant contributions.  The  leading  proceedings  will  ap- 
pear in  our  columns.  One  of  the  most  taking  features  of 
the  day  was  an  essay  by  Mrs.  Fleda  Bunting,  a  lady  fruit- 
grower, who  has  a  wide  name  for  horticultural  and  busi- 
ness ability.  Such  a  paper  clearly  shows  that  our  insti- 
tutes are  beginning  to  draw  upon  our  best  resources  of 
successful  experience  and  close-thinking,  and  this  fact  as- 
sures their  success  and  value.  Of  course  there  were  other 
good  things  at  the  meetings,  as  our  columns  will  show. 

State  Flower  of  Washington. — An  official  count 
gives  the  victory  to  the  beautiful  Rhododendron  as  State 
flower  of  Washington.  The  result  was:  Rhododendron, 
7/04;  Clover,  5720;  Gaillardia,  730;  Washington  Holly, 
227;  Marguerite,  84;  Dogwood,  34.    Total,  14,449. 

Choleba  Baebieks  Thrown  Down. — Th-  disappear- 
ance of  the  cholera  scare  is  marked  by  the  announcemt-nt 
from  New  York  that  immigranti  are  now  landed  without 
detention. 
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The  Week. 

Another  good  rain  has  covered  quite  a  large  area  of  the 
State.  It  came  quickly,  fell  generously  and  cleared 
brightly.  Thus  it  records  itself  as  a  rain  which  brought 
as  much  good  and  as  little  evil  as  such  an  early  rain  can 
afford.  It  has  in  some  places  fitted  the  land  for  plowing, 
and  yet  the  injury  to  the  grapes  which  are  still  on  the 
vines  was  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  the  immediate  return 
of  clear  skies  and  dry  air.  It  is  the  long,  dank  drizzles 
which  spoil  the  late  fruit. 

So  far,  the  season  promises  to  be  a  good  one  to  get  fall 
and  early  winter  work  well  ahead.  Conditions  bid  fair  to 
promote  early  planting  (which  is  the  best  planting),  and 
no  time  should  be  lost  now  in  getting  land  into  readiness 
for  the  trees  by  thorough  and  deep  plowing.  Land  for 
new  orchards  should  be  broken  just  as  early  as  the  soil 
condition  suits,  and  every  drop  of  subsequent  rainfall  is 
stored  for  the  first  year's  growth.  To  allow  the  early  rains 
to  evaporate  from  a  hard  surface,  and  then  to  get  entangled 
in  a  rush  of  preparation  and  planting  later  in  the  season, 
is  not  good  practice.  If  the  land  is  plowed  now  and 
plowed  again  just  before  setting  the  trees,  it  will  be  all  the 
better  for  it.  People  are  apt  to  underestimate  the  advan- 
tage of  getting  trees  into  perfectly-worked  soil. 

Every  thought  which  can  now  be  raised  above  the 
political  issue  turns  to  Chicago.  As  we  write  on  Wednes- 
day, the  telegrams  are  bringing  forecasts  of  the  great 
events  of  the  World's  Fair  celebration  of  Columbus  Day. 
The  notables  and  the  not  notables  from  the  four  quarters 
of  the  country  are  gathering.  Illinois  has  now  more 
Governors  within  her  borders  than  she  has  had  in  all  her 
history.  Friday  will  be  a  day  of  pageant,  trumpet  blare, 
oratory  and  pyrotechnics,  which  will  make  the  eagle 
scream  with  delight.  The  Chicago  small  boy  will  feel 
more  thumping  under  his  jacket  than  ever  shook  the 
mantle  of  Columbus.  Indeed,  these  are  days  worth  living 
for. 


The  New  OrleanB  Cotton  Exchange  statement  of  the 
movement  of  the  crop  shows  a  big  falling  off  over  the  past 
two  yearR. 


An  Agricultural  Chautauqua. 

The  last  decade  has  been  notable  for  the  multiplication 
of  means  and  agencies  looking  toward  the  extension  of 
agricultural  education.  Assemblies  of  agriculturists  were 
never  before  so  numerous  nor  so  active  in  spirit  and  pro- 
gressive in  tendency.  Agricultural  colleges  have  in- 
creased in  their  student  rolls,  improved  in  their  teaching 
force,  and  facilities  for  their  instruction  and  have  been  more 
generously  endowed  with  available  funds.  They  have 
won  increased  popularity  also  by  shaping  their  courses  in 
length  and  in  character  to  meet  popular  demands  and  ne- 
cessities. The  agricultural  experiment  stations  have  dem- 
onstrated their  right  to  exist  by  the  multitude  of  new  facts 
brought  to  light  through  their  investigations  and  the  mul- 
titude of  old  facts  which  have  been  marshaled  into  use- 
ful and  significant  association.  The  Farmers'  Institutes 
have  arisen  and  flourished  and  have  brought  all  other  ed- 
ucational agencies  nearer  than  ever  before  to  the  people 
who  may  profit  by  their  work.  A  general  view  cf  all 
these  allied  and  cooperative  forms  of  activity  would  sug- 
gest the  question  whether  any  thing  more  can  be  done  to 
promote  the  interests  of  intelligent  and  progressive  agri- 
culture than  is  now  being  carried  on. 

In  view  of  a  recent  eastern  aunouncement  which  has 
just  come  to  our  notice,  we  are  disposed  to  declare  that 
there  is  indeed  one  more  agency  which  will  serve  grandly 
as  a  connecting  link  between  the  parts  of  the  chain  of  in 
telligence  which  now  encompasses  the  agricultural  in- 
dustry; or  rather,  perhaps,  to  serve  as  private  lines  to  the 
central  agencies  of  truth-seeking  and  truth-telling.  Per- 
haps some  will  say,  have  we  not  already  such  means  of 
connection?  Do  not  the  agricultural  journals  connect  us 
with  various  centers  of  agricultural  investigation  and 
thought?    Why,  then,  is  anything  more  needed? 

The  agricultural  journal  cannot  be  a  systematic  in- 
structor in  the  elements  of  agricultural  knowledge.  It 
presents  them  constantly,  it  is  true,  in  one  or  another  con- 
nection; it  introduces  them  as  they  serve  to  build  higher 
structures  of  theory  or  practice  upon,  but  it  cannot  pursue 
a  systematic  course  of  instruction  in  agriculture  any  more 
than  a  political  journal  can  satisfy  its  readers  by  confining 
its  discussions  to  the  elementary  principle  of  government. 
The  journal  must  reflect  advanced  knowledge,  the  most 
successful  practice,  the  thoughts  and  methods  of  men  who 
have  either  advanced  far  beyond  the  study  of  the  elements 
or  else  by  the  empiric  method  have  attained  advanced 
truth  without  the  systematic  search  for  it. 

Evidently,  there  must  be  some  other  agency  by  which 
young  and  old,  who  cannot  pursue  systematic  study  at  a 
distant  institution,  may  do  the  same  in  their  homes.  The 
institution  must  be  brought  to  those  who  cannot  go  to  it. 
This  is  the  latest  tendency  in  higher  education;  it  is  to 
seek  those  who,  by  force  of  circumstances,  cannot  seek  it. 
The  general  name  for  this  movement  is  University  Ex- 
tension. 

Evidently  in  the  dissemination  of  the  principles  under- 
lying the  truest  agricultural  practice,  there  must  be  a  kind 
of  university  extension  adapted  to  the  most  scattered  ele- 
ment of  our  population.  The  Farmers'  Institutes  can 
reach  most  of  them  if  they  will,  but  the  Farmers'  Institute 
is  really  a  sort  of  an  advanced  educational  agency  af'er 
all.  There  is  demand  for  elementary  knowledge  the  dis- 
semination of  which  will  advance  the  Farmers'  Institute 
and  increase  its  benefits  and  popularity.  What  can  do 
this  better  than  an  Agricultural  Chautauqua  ? 

The  credit  for  the  first  application  of  these  ideas  to  agri- 
cultural instruction  belongs  to  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege, which  has  organized  the  "Agricultural  Chautauqua," 
or,  in  other  words,  a  course  of  home  reading  in  agriculture 
live  stock,  horticulture  and  floriculture.  The  plan  is  thus 
presented  by  the  authorities: 

The  college  offers  to  those  who  cannot  take  advantage  of  its 
facilities  for  agricaltural  instruction,  aid  in  carrying  on  study 
at  home,  as  follows: 

1.  A  carefully  prepared  course  of  reading,  designed  to  cover 
the  most  important  branches  of  agricultural  science  and  prac- 
tice. 

2.  A  reduction  of  price  upon  the  books  needed,  all  of  which 
are  standard  works. 

3.  Personal  advice  and  assistance  through  correspondence, 
topical  outlines  and  supplementary  lectures. 

4.  To  those  who  desire,  examinations  upon  the  subjects 
read,  with  certificates  and  diplomas  for  those  attaining  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  excellence. 

We  should  like  to  hear  what  our  readers  think  of  such 
a  scheme  as  suited  to  their  desires  and  needs.  If  a  good 
showing  can  be  made  of  the  desirability  of  such  an  under- 
taking, it  is  more  than  likely  that  some  local  arrangement 
for  it  can  be  made.  It  is  perfectly  in  harmony  with  work 
now  being  accomplished  at  the  University  Experiment 
Station.  The  instructors  are  constantly  advising  in- 
dividuals by  interview  or  correspondence  on  just  such 
studies  as  are  contemplated.  It  would  only  be  a  question 
of  system  and  detail  to  lead  hundreds  in  the  same  lines. 


With  such  a  community  of  pupils  in  all  parts  of  the 
State,  the  Farmers'  Institutes  conducted  by  the  University 
would  find  earnest  promoters  and  participants.  Such 
meetings  would  give  opportunity  for  personal  contact 
between  teachers  and  pupils  and  for  supplementary  in- 
struction, conference,  and  perhaps  for  examination.  It  is 
easy  to  foresee  a  system  of  elementary  agricultural  in- 
struction more  widereaching  and  available  than  anything 
which  has  been  hitherto  proposed.  What  do  our  young 
people  think  of  it? 


The  Ten-Block  System  Illustrated. 

All  of  the  country  roads  of  Contra  Costa  county  have 
been  officially  named,  the  ten-block  system  of  num- 
bering the  country  houses  has  been  adop  ed,  and  the 
work  of  establishing  it  is  now  being  cairied  on.  This  sys- 
tem of  numbering  was  devised  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  of  San 
Francisco,  who  has  a  farm  in  Contra  Costa  county,  and  the 
first  full  description  of  the  system  was  presented  in  the 
Rural  Press  of  June  21,  1892.  Since  that  time  it  has 
attracted  attention  in  all  parts  of  the  country  as  an  excellent 
California  idea.  On  another  page  of  this  issue  there  is  an- 
other proposition  of  Mr.  Bancroft  for  country  mail  boxes, 
and  it  opens  with  a  brief  outline  of  the  "  ten-block  system  " 
of  numbering.  Our  present  purpose  is  to  give  an  object 
lesson  in  the  application  of  the  system  by  means  of  the 
engraving  on  the  first  page  of  this  issue  of  the  Rural. 

The  following  information  relating  to  the  first  road 
brought  under  the  system,  taken  from  the  field  notes  of  the 
"blocker"  or  surveyor  who  does  the  measuring,  shows  the 
character  of  the  work  and  makes  quite  a  satisfactory  guide 
for  the  visitor  driving  through  the  county,  as  well  as  being 
very  useful  to  the  citizen,  business  man  or  politician  who 
may  wish  to  interview  the  people  along  the  road.  Later,  a 
directory  of  the  entire  county  should  be  published. 

In  the  field  notes,  which  will  be  carefully  copied  and 
permanently  preserved  in  the  office  of  the  county  clerk  at 
the  county  seat,  the  exact  position  in  the  block  of  the  en- 
trances and  connecting  roads  are  given,  as  well  as  of  the 
landmarks,  such  as  trees,  culverts,  bridges,  etc.  The  ob- 
ject is  to  make  this  work  permanent,  and  to  afTord  data 
from  which  to  readily  and  definitely  locate  entrances,  as 
houses  may,  years  hence,  be  built  along  the  roads. 

By  comparing  the  following  with  the  map  of  this  road 
given  in  connection  herewith,  quite  a  satisfactory  idea  of 
the  system  and  of  the  work  being  done  in  Contra  Costa 
will  be  reached. 

For  convenience  in  referring  to  the  feature  of  the  direc- 
tory to  the  resident  upon  a  road,  the  entrance  numbers  pre- 
cede their  names  while  the  block  numbers  showing  the  lo- 
cation of  the  landmarks,  etc.,  follow  the  enumeration  of 
them. 

The  name  of  the  first  road  blocked  is 

GRANVILLE  WAY. 

No.  81  in  cffloial  road  list.  Begins  at  211  Contra  Costa  Highway, 
at  the  town  of  Walnut  Creek.  Course  at  outset  N.  20°  E.  Generil 
direction  N.  35°  E.  Elevation  at  bsginning  96  feet.  Ends  at  92 
Vi-ta  Ignacio.  Numbers  in  road  65.  Course  at  finish  N.  35°  E 
Elevation  at  end  154  feet. 

Character  and  condition  of  the  road:  P.irtly  improved;  some  of  it 
raised  in  the  middle  and  less  of  it  graveled;  a  fair  summer  road; 
places  almost  impassable  during  a  very  severe  winter. 

Exact  point  of  commencement,  429  ft.  in  No.  211  Contra  Costa 
Highway      ^.  429  ft.  in  or  within  No.  211,  the  distance 
from  the  beginning  of  the  block). 
X.    E.  Dunn. 

3.    Two-story  white  bouse — vacant. 

Summit  of  small  hill  and  crossing  of  San  Ramon  branch  of  the 

S.  P.  R.  R.,  484  ft.  in  No.  8. 
Granville  bridge  over  Walnut  creek,  154  ft.  in  No.  12. 
Culvert,  227  ft.  in  No.  16. 
Small  bridge,  two  floodgates,  306  ft.  in  No.  16. 

16.  Mrs.  Wm.  Rice,  about  .4  m.  distant.    Mrs.  X.  R.  Hill. 

17.  San  Miguel  Stock  Farm,  about  .7  m.  distant,  owned  by  Irvin 

Ayres. 

Summit  of  hill.    Fine  view  back  bsyond  the  town  of  Walnut 

Creek;  400  ft.  in  No.  20. 
Spring,  and  willow  trees,  about  20  ft.  back  from  road;  430  ft. 

in  No.  22. 
22.    Manuel  Welch. 

Summit  of  Spring  ridge.    Elevation  250  ft.;  160  ft.  in  No.  26. 
Fine  view  of  Ignacio  valley  and  Mt.  Diablo,  28  |  26. 
Sulphur  spring,  about  75  ft.  back  from  roid;  30  ft.  in  No.  29. 
Culvert;  140  ft,  in  No.  30. 
31.    A.  G.  Gurnett. 

Eucalyptus  2  ft.  in  diam.  at  edge  of  roadway;  394  ft.  in  No.  33. 
Small  bridge;  100  ft.  in  No.  36. 

35.  Antonio  Ginocchio,  about  .7  m.  distant. 

36.  E.  Randall.    Samuel  Randall. 
Small  bridge;  300  ft.  in  No.  36. 

41.    H.  H.  Bancroft. 

41a.  Aloha  Farm,  .4  m.  distant.  Aloha  Farm  Nursery.  A.  L.  Ban- 
croft. Geo.  Reed,  Supl.  Aloha  Farm.  Crofton  and  Gran- 
ville Orchard.  Bert  H.  Bancroft.  Wra.  Cury.  W,  P. 
Thomas. 

41b.  Crofton,  1.4  m.  distant.    K.  Galli. 

White  oak  2.5  ft.  diam.  in  roadway;  400  ft.  in  No.  41. 
Pomona  road.    Course  at  outset  E.  ao"  S.     Elevation  160  ft.; 

516  in  No.  42. 
Small  bridge,  44  |  42. 

White  oak  3  ft.  diam.  in  roadway;  337  ft.  in  No.  43. 
46.    F.  G.  Tuttle. 
SO.    Lot  Moore. 

Interior  of  Ignacio  valley.     Fine  view  of  Mt.  Diablo  and  sur- 
rounding country,  52  |  50. 
59.    H.  P.  Penniman. 

End  of  Granville  Way;  367  ft.  in  No.  66.    Connects  with  Vista 
Ignacio  at  355  ft.  in  No.  92. 
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From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

In  last  week's  Eural  the  cause  of  political  in- 
dependence was  by  inadvertence  alluded  to  as  "  this  new 
spirit."  Nothing  could  be  more  misleading  than  this 
phrase,  since  the  spirit  or  principle  of  political  independ- 
ence is  by  no  means  new.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  oldest  of  all 
the  glorious  principles  which  make  up  the  doctrine  upon 
which  our  Government  is  founded.  It  was  this  principle 
which  inspired  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  it  was 
'his  principle  which  animated  the  men  who  fought  out 
the  Revolution;  this  principle  presided  over  the  delibera- 
tions which  brought  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
into  existence;  and  the  strong  and  guiding  hand  of  this 
spirit  led  the  Government  through  the  critical  time  of  its 
earlier  years.  Whoever  will  study  the  history  of  the 
country  will  find  that  the  highest  development  of  the 
spirit  of  political  independence  was  contemporaneous  with 
our  period  of  greatest  moral  and  intellectual  progress. 
The  times  that  produced  our  wisest  statesmen  were  times 
when  men  dared  to  think  without  fear,  to  speak  and  act 
without  restraint. 


Unable  to  meet  the  arguments  of  those  who  demand 
freer  thought  and  freer  action  in  political  afiairs,  the 
advocates  of  practical  politics  resort  to  ridicule  and  abuse. 
Men  like  the  late  Mr.  Curtis,  who  dare  speak  out  in  plain 
terms  concerning  the  giant  evil,  are  called  "  cranks  "  by 
those  who,  because  of  their  ignorance,  do  not  know  that  if 
these  men  are  cranks  so  were  those  wise  and  good  men 
who  founded  the  Government  and  who  brought  it  through 
its  early  trials.  la  his  "  Farewell  Address  to  the  Ameri- 
can People,"  published  September  17,  1796,  George  Wash- 
ington said: 

I  have  already  intimated  to  you  the  danger  of  parties  in  the 
State,  with  particular  reference  to  the  founding  of  them  on 
geographical  discrimination.  Let  me  now  take  a  more  com- 
prehensive view  and  warn  you  in  the  most  solemn  manner 
against  the  baneful  effects  of  the  spirit  of  party  generally.  This 
spirit,  unfortnuately,  is  inseparable  from  our  nature,  having  its 
roots  in  the  stro  igest  passions  of  the  human  mind.  It  exists, 
under  different  shapes,  in  all  governments,  more  or  leas  stifled, 
controlled  or  repressed,  but  in  those  of  a  popular  form  it  is 
seen  in  its  greatest  rankness,  as  it  is  really  their  worst  enemy. 
The  alternative  domination  of  one  faction  over  another,  sharp- 
ened by  the  spirit  of  revenge,  natural  to  party  dissensions, 
which  in  diflFerent  ages  and  countries  has  perpetrated  the  most 
horrible  enormities,  is  itself  a  most  frightful  despotism.  But  this 
leads  at  length  to  a  more  formal  and  permanent  despotism.  The 
discords  and  miseries  which  result  gradually  incline  the  minds 
of  men  to  seek  security  and  repose  in  the  absolute  power  of  an 
individual  and  sooner  or  later,  the  chief  of  some  prevailing 
faction,  more  able  or  more  fortunate  than  his  competitors, 
turns  this  disposition  to  the  purpose  of  his  own  elevation  on 
the  ruins  of  public  liberty.  Without  looking  forward  to  an 
extremity  of  this  kind  (which  nevertheless  ought  not  to  be  en- 
tirely out  of  sight)  the  common  and  continual  mischief  of  the 
spirit  of  party  are  sufficient  to  make  it  the  interest  and  duty  of 
a  wise  people  to  discourage  and  restrain  it.  It  serves  always  to 
disturb  the  public  counsels  and  enfeeble  the  public  administra- 
tion; it  agitates  the  community  with  ill-fjunded  jealousies  and 
false  alarms;  it  kindlee  the  animosity  of  one  party  against  an- 
other, foments,  occasionally,  riot  and  insurrection. 

What  Washington  saw  in  1796  as  a  possibility,  had  forty 
years  later  become  a  demonstration.  The  evils  of  partisan 
domination  were  realities  in  1832  and  we  have  the  opinion 
of  Daniel  Webster  concerning  them  in  a  speech  delivered 
at  Worcester,  Mass.,  on  Qjtober  12  h  of  that  year.  Said 
Mr.  Webster: 

The  same  party  selfishness  which  drives  good  men  out  of 
offices  will  push  bad  men  in.  Political  proscription  leads  ne- 
cessarily to  the  filling  of  offices  with  incompetent  persons,  and 
to  a  subsequent  mal-execution  of  official  duties.  This  principle 
•  *  *  elevates  party  above  country;  it  forgets  common  weal 
in  the  pursuit  of  p  rsonal  emolument;  it  tends  to  form,  it  does 
form,  we  see  that  it  has  formed  a  political  cimbination  united 
by  no  common  principles  among  its  members,  either  upon  the 
powers  of  the  Government  or  the  true  policy  of  the  country; 
to  hold  together  simply  an  association  under  the  charm  of  a 
popular  head  seeking  to  maintain  possession  of  the  Govern- 
ment by  a  vigorous  exercise  of  its  patronage.  *  *  *  If  this 
course  of  things  cannot  be  checked,  good  men  will  grow  tired  of 
political  privileges.  They  wdl  have  nothing  to  do  with  popu- 
lar elections;  they  will  see  that  such  elections  are  but  a  mere 
selfish  contest  for  office:  they  will  abandon  the  Government  to 
the  scrambling  of  the  bold,  the  daring  and  desperate. 

It  would  seem  that  the  "  cranks  "  who  are  painting  the 
porty  spirit  in  the  colors  of  its  true  infamy  and  who  are 
pointing  out  to  the  American  people  that  the  way  of 
honor  lies  in  a  new  birth  of  political  independ- 
ence among  the  people  have  very  good  authority  for  their 
opinions.  But  perhaps  in  this  latter  day  and  generation 
there  are  men  so  wise  as  to  deem  George  Washington 
and  Daniel  Webster  impractical  cranks. 

If  we  have  as  yet  escaped  the  "  permanent  despotism  " 
which  rose  hideously  before  the  imagination  ol  Washing- 
on,  we  have  so  suffered  under  the  lesser  evils  which  he 
enumerates  as  to  attest  the  keenness  of  his  judgment. 
Already  we  have  seen  the  spirit  of  party  "  disturb  the 
public  councils,  *  *  *  enfeeble  the  public  admin- 
istration, »  *  *  agitate  the  community  with  ill- 
founded  jealousieti  and  alarms,     «     «  kindle 


the  animosity  of  one  party  against  another,  *  *  * 
foment  riot  and  insurrection."  Who  is  bold  enough  to  say 
that,  if  no  way  is  found  to  check  and  overthrow  this  evil 
spirit,  we  shall  not  suffer  the  catastrophe  of  Washington's 
dreadful  picture,  and  in  the  end,  indeed,  witness  "  des- 
potism "  established  upon  the  "  ruins  of  public  liberty"? 
Already  we  see  good  men  abandoning  their  political  privi- 
leges, wearied  and  disgusted  with  the  shameful  contests 
for  spoils  which  we  call  "  practical  politics."  We  see  the 
high  duties,  which  in  the  belter  years  of  the  republic 
commanded  the  wisest  and  ablest  men,  abandoned,  as 
Webster  predicted  they  would  be,  to  the  "  bold,  the  daring 
and  the  desperate."  It  is  the  spirit  of  party  which  has 
wrought  this  havoc.  The  duty  of  the  hour,  the  duty  be- 
fore all  other  duties,  is  to  unhorse  this  spirit;  and  the  way 
to  do  it  is  to  liberate  men  from  party  bondage,  to  educate 
them  in  the  principle  of  country  before  party.  The  work 
will  not  be  accomplished  until  the  first  tenet  in  the  politi- 
cal creed  of  the  American  citizen  shall  be:  "  Country  be- 
fore party;  for  party  when  it  is  right!" 

Uut  the  eflFect  of  the  party  spirit  upon  the  Government, 
degrading  and  destructive  as  it  is,  is  but  one  and  by  no 
means  its  most  serious  consequence.  Far  worse  than  the 
destruction  of  our  Government  would  be  the  destruction 
of  the  noble  courage  which  created  it.  The 
party  spirit  in  its  worst  aspect  is  seen  in  its  relations  to 
private  character.  It  stifles  the  better  impulses  of  man;  it 
condemns  intellect  to  paralysis  and  decay;  it  cowers  the 
brave;  it  weakens  the  s'rong.  If  this  be  doubted,  look  at 
our  gagged  and  degradpd  public  press;  witness  the  decline 
of  influence  in  the  pulpit;  see  the  evidences  of  moral  deg- 
ladation  attested  by  the  control  of  the  "  boodle"  element 
in  public  affairs  outside  as  well  as  inside  the  pale  of  poli- 
tics !  But  in  spite  of  all  this,  there  are  hopeful  signs. 
There  are  indications  unmistakable  of  revolt  on  the 
part  of  the  conservative,  moral  forces  of  society.  This 
year,  for  the  first  time  since  the  war,  great  numbers  of 
citizens  are  declaring  their  independence  of  party  rule  and 
their  purpose  to  vote  for  principles  rather  than  for  names. 
This  spirit  is  seen  on  every  hand.  It  is  not  a  new  spirit, 
but  the  revival  of  an  old — a  new  birth  of  that  political  in- 
dependence which  inspired  the  Revolution  and  brought 
the  Nation  into  being. 


It  might  have  been  supposed  that  on  the  one  occasion  in 
the  present  campaign,  when  Mr.  Blaine  was  induced  to 
address  his  fellow-citizens,  he  would  say  something 
worthy  of  his  great  abilities  and  his  great  fame;  but  the 
occasion  has  passed  and  the  friends  of  Mr.  Blaine  have 
less  cause  to  commend  him  than  to  apologize  for  him.  On 
last  Thursday  night,  Mr.  Blaine  was  the  guest  of  Whitelaw 
Reid  at  Ophir  Farm,  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  and  in  the 
evening  some  hundreds  of  Mr.  Reid's  neighbors  called  to 
pay  their  respects  to  him.  Mr.  Blaine  made  a  few  general 
remarks  about  the  tariff,  then  spoke  as  follows: 

I  see  it  is  stated  that  the  Democrats  boast  of  having  the  mass 
of  the  Irish  in  their  ranks  this  year.  It  is  one  of  the  mysteries 
of  our  politics  that  the  question  which  interests  England  so 
supremely,  which  is  canvassed  almost  as  much  in  London  as 
in  New  York,  should  have  the  Irish  vote  on  the  side  of  Great 
Britain.  I  know  appeals  are  freqaently  made  to  the  Irish 
voter,  and  I  make  it  with  emphasis  now,  for  I  am  unwilling  to 
believe  that  with  the  light  of  knowledge  before  them  they  will 
deliberately  be  on  the  side  of  their  former  oppressors. 

Nothing  can  be  conceived  in  a  spirit  narrower  than  this. 
It  is  an  appeal  in  the  bluntest  possible  form  to  a  foreign 
prejudice  which  has  no  just  relationship  to  American 
politics.  It  is  an  attempt  to  revive,  for  campaign  pur- 
poses in  America,  a  feeling  which  every  Irish  emigrant 
ought  to  leave  behind  him  when  he  turns  his  face  toward 
the  West.  The  tariff  question  in  the  United  States  is  a 
question  of  policy  to  be  determined  upon  a  just  considera- 
tion of  the  facts  and  arguments;  and  its  effects  upon  En- 
gland form  no  good  reason  for  or  against  it.  Nobody 
knows  this  better  than  Mr.  Blaine,  and  nobody  knows 
better  than  he  that  any  attempt  to  swing  the  Irish  voters 
into  line  in  favor  of  the  protective  tariff  by  stimulating 
their  animosity  toward  England  is  very  small  and  con- 
temptible politics;  and  it  seems  the  smaller  and  even  more 
contemptible  in  a  man  like  James  G.  Blaine,  capable  at 
all  times  of  saying  the  truest  and  the  wisest  things. 


That  Mysterious  Vine  Disease. — It  seems  likely  that 
we  have  been  whistling  before  we  really  got  out  of  the 
woods  in  speaking  of  the  disappearance  of  that  inexpli- 
cable vine  trouble  which  is  now  known  as  the  Anaheim 
disease  from  the  place  of  its  first  appearance.  A  dispatch 
this  week  from  Santa  Ana  says  the  disease  is  reappearing 
in  southern  California.  Vines  brought  from  distant  parts 
of  the  State,  and  planted  on  land  from  which  former  vine- 
yards had  been  removed  by  the  disease,  are  now  showing 
the  same  disease.  If  this  be  true,  it  will  be  a  great  disap- 
pointment to  those  who  only  recently  reported  that  the 
trouble  had  disappeared  and  the  vineyard  interest  might 
be  restored.    We  trust  the  announcement  may  not  be  true. 


American  Persimmons. 

Maeksville,  Louisiana,  Oct,  15,  1892. 
To  THE  Editor  :— As  a  test  of  their  shipping  qualities,  I  mail 
you  sample  fruits  of  three  varieties  of  our  na'ive  American 
persimmons.  It  has  only  been  recently  found  out  that  we  can 
ship  them  just  as  well  as  the  p-arif  picked  when  yet  hard. 
I  get  fancy  prices  for  them  in  northern  marljets.  It  pays 
better  than  the  pear.  I  am  preparing  to  set  a  lafge  orchard  of 
them.  I  expect  to  set  more  of  the  seedless  variety;  you  will 
find  them  much  superior  to  the  Japanese  sorts.  They  are 
never  caught  in  bloom  by  late  spring  frosts — sure  croppers, 
very  prolific,  and  will  thrive  and  do  well  even  on  our  poorest 
kind  of  soil  without  any  cultivation  whatever. 

J.  L.  NOKMAM). 

The  persimmons  arrived  in  perfect  condition,  some 
just  right  to  eat,  others  just  right  to  pucker.  We  agree 
with  the  judgment  of  our  Oilifornians  who  hail  from  the 
southern  States  that  the  native  persimmon  excels  in  deli- 
cacy of  flavor  the  Japanese  varieties  grown  here,  but 
when  it  comes  to  size  and  beauty  there  is  no  comparison 
at  all — the  Japs  are  clear  out  of  sight.  The  seedless  va- 
riety which  Mr.  Normand  moit  favors  is  a  very  small 
fruit  not  over  one  inch  in  diameter.  The  largest  variety 
he  sends  is  about  \  \  inches  in  diameter,  with  six  immense 
seeds,  which  displace  much  pulp. 

The  Japanese  persimmons  have  not  yet  established 
their  claim  to  distinction  as  a  profitable  crop  here.  Very 
enterprising  efforts  have  been  made  to  market  them  ac- 
ceptably and  to  instruct  the  purchaser  as  to  the  way  to 
ripen  and  eat  them,  but  the  effort  has  not  accomplished 
much  so  far.  Once  in  a  while,  however,  a  few  persim- 
mons sell  very  well.  We  doubt  whether  there  is  much 
future  for  the  native  persimmon  in  our  markets.  Some 
may  sell  well  to  southern  people  who  may  like  to  recall 
old  times,  but  we  should  not  care  to  own  many  trees. 
The  growth  at  the  South  for  the  northern  markets  may, 
however,  prove  profitable  and  considerable  amounts  may 
be  disposed  of. 

An  Issue  on  Hops  at  the  North. 

It  is  telegraphed  this  week  from  Tacoma  that  the  Wash- 
ington hopgrowers  claim  the  existence  of  a  combination 
between  the  chief  buyers  and  brewers  of  the  Northwest  to 
bear  the  hop  market.  They  say  the  buyers  are  keeping 
out  of  the  field,  only  buying  the  hops  offered  by  growers 
who  are  obliged  to  sell.  State  Senator  Van  de  Vanter  of 
Kent,  a  large  grower,  says  hops  will  bring  40  to  50  cents  a 
pound  before  June,  and  he  has  advised  the  growers  to 
hold  for  better  prices.  The  first  sale  of  the  season  was 
made  Oct.  15th  in  Puyallup  at  20  cents.  Buyers  deny  that 
that  the  combine  exists. 

We  cannot,  of  course,  affirm  the  existence  or  otherwise 
of  the  alleged  combination.  It  is  perhaps  natural  enough 
that  such  an  effort  should  be  made  in  view  of  the  present 
and  prospective  value  of  hops.  Buyers  and  brewers  always 
try  to  get  cheap  hops.  The  growers  should,  of  course, 
know  that  the  situation  in  hops  is  strong  and  the  outlook 
fine,  and  if  they  can't  arrange  to  relieve  themselves  from 
the  depression  by  local  dealers  and  consumers,  they  must 
be  short  of  resources.  Still,  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
be  misled  by  extravagant  views.  The  hop  market  is  the 
most  flighty  one  in  existence,  and  sometimes  it  flies 
amazingly  high.  The  present  chance  seems  to  favor  con- 
siderable soaring. 

Note  from  Mr.  Coulter, 

Comment  on  a  Phase  of  the  State  Proceedings  by 
a  Past  Master. 

Sakta  Rosa,  Oct.  17.  1892. 

To  THE  Editor: — The  unofficial  report  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  State  Grange  published  in  the  issue  of  your  paper  of  Octo- 
ber 15th  inst.,  closes  its  reference  to  •'  Lost  Causes  "  as  follows  : 

As  above  noted,  the  preamble  to  the  cooperative  legislative  resolu- 
tions calling  upon  candidaies  for  office  to  pledge  themselves  to  the  five 
measures  presented,  was  lost.  This  was  perhaps  the  hottest  iucident 
ot  ihe  session.  The  special  significance  was  due  to  the  tact  tnat  Wor- 
thy Master  Davis  of  the  Slate  Grange  Is  now  a  candidate  for  Congress, 
and  that,  should  the  preaaible  be  adopted,  he  would  be  the  first  cailed 
upon  to  pledge  himself,  and  that  by  so  doing  he  would  place  himself 
in  opnosilion  to  powerful  political  elements  In  his  district.  There 
were  whispers  about  San  Jose  that  the  effort  to  put  through  this  pre- 
amble had  its  chief  motive  in  a  desire  to  down  Mr.  Davis,  but  there 
was  nothing  to  support  this  charge. 

It  is  gratifying  to  myself,  as  a  member  of  the  legislative  com- 
mittee, to  have  the  testimony  of  the  member  from  Tulare,  that 
there  was  nothing  to  support  this  charge. 

But  the  whole  history  of  the  State  Grange  since  Mr.  Davis' 
connection  with  it  up  to  last  May,  when  the  committee  formu- 
lated the  resolutions  and  report  referred  to,  is  a  refutation  of 
the  charge. 

The  resolutions  reported  by  the  committee  were  taken  from 
the  journal  of  past  sessions  of  the  State  Grange  and  were  but 
reiterations  of  its  utterances.  And  the  report  was  in  direct 
line  with  its  former  acts,  and  in  accord  with  the  advice  given  by 
Worthy  Master  Davis  in  his  annual  address,  delivered  before 
the  State  Grange  at  Haywards  in  October,  1891,  in  the  follow- 
ing language,  to  wit: 

From  the  committee  on  legislation  appointed  by  this  body  one  year 
ago  you  will  have  a  full  report.  For  further  particulars  of  work  done 
by  them  and  legislation  enacted,  reterence  is  hereby  made  to  that  re- 
port. But  before  quitting  this  subject,  let  me  say.  I  hope  such  action 
will  be  taken  at  this  session  as  will  prepare  us  intelligently  to  act  for 
our  own  interests  at  the  next  general  election.  f*ee  to  it  that  no  man 
Is  sent  to  either  House  of  our  State  Legislature  who  will  not  pledge 
himself  to  vote  for  a  mutual  insurance  law,  for  a  senator  of  the  United 
S'ates  who  is  pledged  to  the  elections  ot  United  States  senators  by  the 
direct  vote  of  the  peo  le  and  lor  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  all 
silver  dug  from  American  mines.  See  that  any  man  who  wants  to 
represent  you  in  the  lower  hall  of  Congress  is  alike  sound  on  these 
questions    Look  well  to  legislation. 

This  paragraph  of  the  master's  address  was  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee and  upon  it  a  report  was  made  and  adopted,  endorsing 
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the  sentiments  therein.  Said  report  concluded  with  the  follow- 
ing language : 

And  we  would  further  recommend  that  at  the  coming  election  all 
members  of  our  Order  use  every  eB'ort  to  becurn  the  election  ol  good 
and  true  men  to  Congress  and  our  State  Legislature,  and  that  a  pledge 
beex-icted  from  candidatfs  that  they  will  support  the  pas^^age  of  a 
mutual  insurance  bill,  the  election  ot  United  States  fenators  by  direct 
vote  of  the  people  a "d  that  they  will  to  vole  and  work  as  to  compel  the 
great  corporations  of  the  country  to  pay  their  just  debts,  pay  their 
taxes  and  ,ay  them  when  due,  failing  In  which  that  he  will  support 
all  and  every  measure,  both  in  our  State  Legislature  and  in  Congress, 
to  work  forfeiture  to  the  Government. 

It  was  in  pursuance  of  recommendations  and  actions  like  the 
foregoing  that  the  committee,  whose  report  was  under  consid- 
eration, had  been  appointed  and  had  performed  the  duty  as- 
signed and  maHe  repoit. 

"The  special  significance  "  of  (his  somersault  of  the  State 
Grange  and  its  worthy  master — this  most  egregious  stultifica- 
tion of  a  long  and  well-established  policy — a  policy  in  which  it 
had  attained  a  gratifying  measure  of  success,  is  strongly  hinted 
at  by  the  author  of  the  published  report  in  the  candidacy  men- 
tioned. 

It,  was  a  great  blunder.  Carrying  water  on  both  shoulders  is 
a  difiicult  undertaking. 

Christ  said  :  "  He  that  is  not  with  me  is  against  me."  Good 
old  Brother  Nelson  used  to  say  :  "  If  you  are  with  me,  why  in 
the  devil  don't  you  say  so."  S.  T.  Coulter. 


Firing  Against  Frost. 

The  experience  of  last  winter  was  such  as  to  impress 
upon  orangegrowers  the  need  of  some  effective  and  eco- 
nomical method  of  raising  the  temperature  in  the  orchards 
in  case  it  should  again  drop  to  so  dangerous  a  point  as  that 
of  last  Christmas  evening.  It  is  true  that  there  are  few 
points  where  serious  injury  has  before  been  done  by 
cold,  but  nob^dy  knows  when  the  vagaries  of  the  weather 
clerk  may  inflict  another  dose  of  unfavorable  weather  upon 
us. 

The  smudge  fires  formerly  made  use  of  in  isolated  cases, 
have  been  found  useless  in  a  case  of  unusually  low  temper- 
ature, and  are  no  longer  considered  worth  bothering  with. 

There  are  several  growers  of  Riverside  who,  as  the  re- 
sult of  their  own  experience  last  winter,  propose  henceforth 
to  keep  ready  for  use  in  winter,  appliances  for  warming  the 
orchards  on  a  scale  likely  to  make  the  scheme  a  success. 
They  claim  to  have  demonstrated  to  their  perfect  satisfac- 
tion that  the  temperature  can  be  raised  in  a  cold  night  from 
four  to  ten  degrees  by  the  use  of  fires  at  regular  intervals 
throughout  the  orchard.  While  it  would  pay  to  make  use 
of  these  at  considerable  expense  they  have  not  been  satis- 
fied to  trust  to  the  crude  methods  of  the  past. 

Several  large  growers  have  provided  themselves  with 
coal  oil  cans,  in  which  they  will,  after  making  a  suitable 
hole  in  the  bottom  to  admit  a  draft,  lay  kindling  of  an 
easily  ignited  sort  and  upon  this  put  ten  pounds  of  New 
Mexican  coal.  This  fuel  is  bought  cheap  in  large  quan- 
tities. The  loaded  cans  remain  under  the  trees  to  be 
moved  into  the  open  spaces  in  case  of  need.  When  ignited 
they  give  forth  a  considerable  heat,  and  will  burn  six  or 
seven  hours.  Different  orchards  will  use  from  eight  to 
twenty-five  fires  to  the  acre.  There  is  little  doubt  that  with 
the  larger  number  of  fires  named  there  would  have  been 
entire  immunity  from  harm  last  winter.  By  this  plan  the 
first  cost  is  inconsiderable,  the  charge  for  each  can  costing 
about  ten  cents,  or  from  60  cents  to  $1.25  an  acre  pernight. 

Another  method,  and  one  likely  to  be  more  extensively 
and  permanently  used  is  one  devised  by  H.  B.  Everest. 
It  consists  in  locating  a  row  of  tanks  containing  a  cheap 
grade  of  petroleum,  from  which  pipes  are  laid  so  that  the 
oil  can  be  run  into  receptacles  in  which  it  is  burned.  The 
amount  can  be  graduated  so  that  the  amount  of  flame  can 
be  large  or  small  as  is  required,  and  can  be  turned  off  en- 
tirely if  the  weather  moderates.  This  plan  promises  to  be 
the  most  effective,  and  in  the  long  run  the  most  economical, 
though  the  first  cost  is  considerable. 

Another  plan  is  to  use  a  small  tank  containing  enough 
oil  for  one  or  two  nights.  This  plant  will  have  a  minimum 
cost  of  about  $15  an  acre.  If  the  fires  are  increased  in 
number  the  cost  will  of  course  be  increased. 

This  fuel  will  cost  about  the  same  as  the  coal.  It  will  be 
more  economical  in  one  way.  The  coal  once  lighted  must 
all  be  consumed,  while  the  oil  can  be  turned  off  at  any 
time.  This  is  far  more  easily  handled,  as  one  man  could 
light  and  extinguish  an  immense  number  of  fires  easily 
and  they  require  but  little  attention. 

Where  neighbors  can  combine  to  prepare  for  protection 
they  can  be  tolerably  certain  that  all  the  cost  and  trouble 
will  be  repaid  in  the  insurance  of  safety  gained.  Individu- 
als can  effect  something  alone,  but  we  have  thus  called  at- 
tention to  this  matter  to  suggest  the  need  of  cooperation, 
which  will  lessen  expense  and  make  results  more  satisfac- 
tory. The  expenditure  of  a  few  thousand  dollars  last  year 
would  have  saved  a  half-million  dollars  in  this  valley,  and 
though  the  chances  are  against  another  cold  night  for  the 
next  eight  or  ten  years,  the  danger  is  enough  to  warrant 
these  reasonable  precautions. — Riverside  Press. 


Coming  Horse  Sale. 

A  chance  to  get  a  good  horse,  one  whose  breeding  is  of 
the  best,  as  well  as  a  fine  individual,  is  afforded  often  when 
the  price  will  suit  both  seller  and  buyer  alike,  but  the  op- 
portunity is  now  presented  of  getting  an  animal  whose 
breeding  is  vouched  for  at  the  buyers  own  price.  We  refer 
to  the  auction  sale  of  the  "Oakwood  Park  Slock  Farm." 
The  offering  will  consist  of  standard  bred  trotting  young- 
sters, colts  and  fillies,  and  a  few  head  of  those  famous 
Cleveland  Bay  horses.  The  sale  will  be  held  at  the  Oak- 
land Trotting  Park  (Shell  Mound  Station)  on  Wednesday, 
October  26-.h  at  12  o'clock.  Every  animal  offered  will  be 
sold  at  square  auction  sale,  neither  in  nor  by-bidding  being 
allowed.  Killip  &  Co.,  22  Montgomery  St. ,  will  conduct 
the  sale  and  furnish  catalogues  on  application. 

Three  thousand  two  hundred  and  four  acres  have  been 

subscribed  to  the  Cooperative  Sugar  Factory  at  Anaheim. 
Deeds  lo  1700  acres  have  been  handed  into  the  corpora- 
tion, and  now  the  work  of  putting  up  the  factory  will  begin. 


BlUIT  .(T>At^KETING. 

The  Orchardist's  Perplexities,  Problems  and 
Rewards. 

An  essay  read  by  Mas.  Fleda  Bunting,  of  CentervlUe,  at  the  Alameda 
County  Farmers'  Institute. 

There  are  many  vicissitudes  in  the  life  of  an  orchardist. 
We  have  our  heavy  years,  when  prices  drop  so  low  it 
hardly  pays  to  pick  the  fruit.  We  have  the  scarce  ones, 
when  every  pound  is  worth  taking  care  of.  We  must 
spray  for  the  codlin  moth  in  spring  and  the  scale  in  the 
fall.  We  must  see  to  the  pruning.  We  must  decide  be- 
tween old-fashioned  plowing  and  new-fashioned  culti- 
vators. There  is  the  budding  and  grafting;  the  tieing 
and  propping  up;  the  thinning  out,  and  just  when  one 
might  think  of  a  breathing  space  or  dream  of  a  duck  hunt 
there  are  boxes  to  be  made  or  wild  morning-glory  or 
hoarhound  to  be  grubbed  out. 

On  the  years  when  blossoms  are  few  and  far  between, 
when  the  half-formed  fruit  drops  to  the  ground,  and  we 
realize  that  Nature  is  in  one  of  her  indolent  moods,  we 
begin  to  receive  calls.  The  gentlemen  represent  different 
canneries,  driers  or  commission  houses.  They  vary  in 
their  dif!erent  ways  of  doing  business,  their  way  of  talking 
and  plan  of  action,  but  almost  without  exception  they  are 
well  dressed  and  drive  dashing  turnouts.  Why,  we  can 
tell  a  fruitman  as  far  away  as  we  can  see  him  !  They  all 
represent  the  oldest,  most  reliable  or  most  accommodating 
of  firms.  Then  is  the  time  when  we  must  weigh  ea"h 
price  against  the  other.  One  will  do  better  on  one  fruit, 
another  favors  a  second  variety;  a  third  cannery  gives  a 
good  price,  but  is  too  particular.  This  one  is  a  fair  talker, 
but  we  all  know  just  how  they  try  to  squirm  out  of  full 
weights,  fond  of  throwing  out  and  slow  about  returning 
boxes  when  the  day  of  settlement  arrives.  Still  another 
way,  shall  we  depend  upon  the  market  ?  O  that 
treacherous  market  !  It  would  take  a  wise  prophet  to  tell 
what  a  week  would  bring  forth. 

On  the  plentiful  years  we  do  not  receive  so  many  calls, 
and  when  they  do  appear  there  is  no  talking  business;  they 
are  simply  around  to  see  what  the  outlook  is.  If  a  price  is 
made,  it  does  not  suit  its.  Then  comes  the  time  when  the 
poor  orchardist  dons  his  best  coat  and  makes  his  calls. 
He  finds,  however,  that  the  canner  is  well  posted  and  pre- 
pared. He  is  not  like  the  orchardist  having  no  fixed 
price,  but  accepting  the  best  he  can  get.  The  canner  has 
a  price,  and  a  low  one.  You  may  go  far  and  near,  they 
are  very  indifferent — tell  you  they  have  bought  about  all 
they  care  to.  You  have  but  three  choices — sell  at  canners' 
figures,  send  to  market  or  dry.  The  second  is  out  of  the 
question  on  full  years  as  long  as  the  fruit  is  handled  in  the 
present  way.  One  sighs  as  one  thinks  of  the  drying,  the 
picking,  the  cutting  and  spreadtng,  the  sulphuring,  watch- 
ing and  drying;  then  the  picking  up,  the  sweating  and 
putting  away,  and  always  the  cash  at  the  end  of  the  week, 
for  the  cutters  must  be  paid  each  Saturday.  O  it  is 
hard  work  to  be  thus  independent  I  If  one  was  sure  of 
being  well  paid,  that  would  be  all  right.  Last  year,  how- 
ever, plainly  demonstrated  that  such  is  not  the  case. 
There  is  no  use  talking,  it  is  a  wrong  state  of  affairs  when 
we  lose  money  on  a  plentiful  year,  and  on  scant  years 
sell  oar  refuse  for  more  than  No.  i  fruit  will  bring.  That 
was  the  case  this  year. 

We  are  gradually  working  up  the  eastern  market.  We 
even  probe  England  and  touch  other  tender  spots,  but  have 
we  made  the  most  of  our  home  market  ?  It  is  a  little 
like  sending  all  our  money  off  to  missionaries  and  forget- 
ting those  near  by,  or  grain  to  suffering  Russia  and  neglect- 
ing our  own  poor.  What  have  we  done  about  the  market 
here?  It  is  run  just  as  it  was  20  years  ago.  It  has  not 
changed  with  the  times.  We  have  left  it  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  commissionmen  and  the  peddlers.  That 
they  handle  it  to  their  own  advantage  is  but  human  nature. 
Of  course  the  canners  come  in  first,  taking  the  best  and 
most.  They  get  it  cheaper,  because  they  take  such  quan- 
tities. The  hotels  get  second  best,  and  so  on,  until,  when 
the  mass  is  supplied,  they  receive  fruit  that  we  would  not 
consider  fit  to  use  Over  and  over  parties  will  come  from 
San  Francisco  or  Oakland,  and,  on  tasting  and  viewing  the 
fresh  fruit,  say:  "  Where  does  it  go.'  What  does  become 
of  all  of  it  ?  We  never  see  any  of  it  I  Why,  I  had  to  pay 
so  and  so  much  for  such  inferior  trash."  We  have  regular 
customers  that  let  us  seud  the  fruit  just  as  it  comes  along, 
and  they  pay  the  freight.  They  get  it  much  cheaper,  and 
better  fruit;  as  one  frugal  Chinese  cook  said,  "  No  wastey 
one." 

There  is  some  means  of  reaching  the  middle  classes  of 
San  Francisco  with  our  best  fruit — parties  able  and  willing 
always  to  pay  a  good  price  for  a  good  article.  It  is  a 
problem  that  would  solve  this  "dumping  in  the  bay  "and 
"  glut  in  the  market."  It  seems  to  me  that  our  orchardists 
have  neglected  a  vital  point  when  they  overlook  this. 
Sooner  or  later  this  question  will  be  solved;  the  sooner  the 
better  for  us.  I  firmly  believe  that  if  every  farmer  and 
orchardist  were  active  members  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance, 
the  time  would  have  arrived  ere  this.  Who  can  answer 
the  oft  asked  question,  "  Why  will  not  the  farmers,  like  all 
other  classes,  unite?  "  Whenever  there  is  an  effort  at  com- 
bined strength,  you  always  hear  the  sneer:  "They  will 
never  stick  together.''  Other  producers  set  their  own 
prices.  Manufacturers  control  their  own  goods,  but  the 
orchardist  must  politely  ask  some  one  else  to  set  his,  and 
bow  meekly  when  he  receives  his  price,  no  matter  how 
poorly  paid.  It  is  all  wrong.  There  is  a  certain  price, 
based  on  the  actual  labor  and  expense,  at  which  fresh  and 
dried  fruit  will  pay.  The  orchardist  should  be  the  one  to 
determine  the  price,  and  at  that  it  should  be  sold,  and  no 
less.  Several  methods  have  been  discussed,  but  I  do  not 
believe  any  will  be  feasible  until  there  is  a  united  action. 
We  do  not  want  any  failures.    We  watched  the  auctioning 


method  with  much  interest,  and  while  I,  for  one,  did  not 
feel  that  it  was  the  best  way,  s  ill  the  determined  opposition 
of  the  commissionmen  made  me  feel  it  was  in  the  orchard- 
ists' favor.  There  is  work  ahead;  the  sooner  done  the 
better. 

But  now  for  the  other  side.  With  all  these  troubles  and 
worries,  there  are  many  bright  sides.  Where  is  there  a 
more  enjoyable,  indeoendent  or  healthy  life?  A  lovely 
tree  to  shade  you,  delicious  fruit  coming  in,  busy  fingers 
packing  for  market,  canning  or  drying,  the  choicest  morsels 
for  your  own  use.  Some  way  there  is  certain  satisfaction 
in  knowing  that  the  millionaire  living  in  the  city,  with  all 
his  coin,  cannot  procure  as  delicious  a  peach  as  the  juicy 
rareripe  which  you  and  your  family  enjoy,  fresh  and  un- 
bruised,  from  your  own  trees.  There  is  a  satisfaction  in 
knowing  that  at  least  in  our  lovely  valley  the  soil  will  al- 
ways give  us  a  living.  If  times  are  hard  and  money  scarce, 
we  can  get  along  until  crops  are  brighter  and  prices  better. 
With  a  few  good  hens — producing  their  eggs  and  broilers — 
scratching  for  their  livmg  around  the  family  cow  that 
munches  the  little  patch  of  corn  or  alfalfa — cream,  milk 
and  butter — to  the  blessed  pigs  that  can  snap  their  jaws 
over  wormy  apples  and  sour  milk,  without  a  thought  of 
cholera — what  is  better  than  homemade  hams,  bacon  and 
spare  ribs?  The  vegetable  garden — lettuce  for  salad, 
cabbage  for  the  corned  beef,  your  own  potatoes,  string 
beans  "and  sweet  corn.  A  few  luscious  berries.  O  yes  ! 
we  can  defy  hard  times  and  work  and  pray  for  better.  We 
can  always  be  thankful  that,  of  all  places  on  earth,  the 
Lord  has  put  us  right  here  to  spend  our  lives.  Where 
could  we  have  found  a  more  lovely  one  ? 


The  Year's  Output  of  Beet  Sugar  at  Chino. 

This  season  has  seen  a  great  stride  forward  in  the  beet- 
sugar  industry.  The  acreage  was  increased,  the  cultiva- 
tion has  been  more  intelligent  and  thorough,  better  yields 
have  been  obtained  and  a  much  better  quality  of  beets 
harvested. 

Last  Saturday  evening  the  last  load  of  beets  of  this  sea- 
son's crop  was  delivered  at  the  factory,  and  the  season's 
work  was  wound  up  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner. 

The  entire  crop  of  beets  on  the  ranch  delivered  to  the 
factory  this  year  amounted  to  27  098  tons  gross,  for  which 
the  factory  paid  $1 1 1,910.68  The  average  price  per  ton 
paid  for  the  beets  delivered  during  October  was  $4  30,  and 
the  average  price  for  the  entire  season  was  $4.25.  This 
price  was  based  on  an  average  of  15  per  cent  sugar. 

The  sugar  percentage  in  the  beets  harvested  here  this 
summer  is  unprecedented.  In  the  great  beet  fields  of 
Germany  and  Austria,  where  a  large  part  of  the  world's 
supply  of  beet  sugar  is  produced,  the  average  percentage 
of  sugar  in  the  beets  is  from  12  to  12J,  and  14  is  the  high- 
est percentage  ol  sugar  ever  produced.  Beets  here  this 
summer  have  gone  as  high  as  22  per  cent,  for  which  the 
price  paid  was  $6  per  ton. 

While  the  proper  selection  of  seed  and  intense  cultiva- 
tion are  important  factors  in  this  result,  yet  the  clear  skies, 
genial  sunshine  and  equable  temperaiure  are  the  natural 
conditions  which  make  this  climate  an  ideal  one  for  the 
culture  of  sugar  beets. 

The  direct  sugar  product  from  beets,  known  as  "  firsts," 
has  been  finished  at  the  factory,  but  there  still  remains  a 
number  of  large  tanks  of  syrups  which  will  be  worked  up 
next  week.  The  sugar  output  for  the  season  by  months 
has  been  as  follows  to  date: 


July,  lbs  1,323,141 

August,  lbs  2.481,898 

September,  lbs  3  000  326 

October  to  the  10th,  lbs   882,020 


Total  to  October  10th  7,687,385 


The  government  bounty  on  this  sugar  will  amount  to 
$136,894.84.  To  this  may  be  added  probably  60,000 
pounds  for  the  syrups  yet  to  be  worked,  and  we  have  a 
total  of  say  7,747,385  pounds — 3874  tons.  Loaded  into 
freight  cars  this  would  make  a  train  of  200  carloads,  or  10 
trainloads  of  20  cars  each,  solid  to  sugar  from  the  roots 
grown  on  Chino  soil.  How  many  cups  of  coffee  will  that 
sweeten  !    How  many  cakes  will  it  make  I 

But  what  does  the  production  of  these  200  carloads  of 
sugar  mean?  It  means  the  distribution  in  Chino  for  the 
beets  and  labor  of  about  $250000  this  year.  Mr.  Gird's 
payroll  for  September  for  ranch  labor  alone  amounted  to 
$6217.16.  The  Sugar  Company  ha'' paid  for  labor  in  the 
factory  during  the  campaign  $33  000.  The  factory  has 
employed  about  170  men  during  the  campaign,  and  in  the 
beet-fields  there  have  been  employed  during  the  summer 
from  200  to  630  men.  Mr.  Gird  alone  at  one  time  had 
450  men  on  his  pay-roll. 

The  returns  from  the  crop  to  the  farmers  have  been  al- 
most universally  satisfactory.  From  $6o  to  $90  an  acre 
have  been  realized  from  the  crop,  and  that  represents  but 
very  little  invested  capital  and  about  six  months'  work. 
Men  of  small  means  who  came  to  Chino  a  year  ago  are 
now  enjoying  a  reasonable  prosperity,  and  are  building  up 
for  themselves  homes  surrounded  with  comforts  and  con- 
veniences. Th»f  virgin  soil  of  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  is 
being  made  to  blossom,  produce  and  support  a  constantly- 
growmg  population.  Hundreds  of  laboring  men,  who  from 
the  overworked  fields  of  the  older  industries  have  been 
crowded  and  buffeted  from  place  to  place,  are  here  finding 
steady  employment  and  good  wages,  and  are  laying  the 
foundation  for  a  competency.  The  salvation  of  this  coun- 
try, as  it  has  been  of  the  older  ones,  will  be  the  manufac- 
turing industries  which  grow  up  in  and  around  the  great 
fields  of  agriculture.  In  this,  Chino  is  in  the  van,  and  is 
reaping  the  benefits  of  wise  forethought  and  bold  enter- 
prise.— Chino  Champion. 


N.  E.  Sager,  of  Redding,  is  in  the  city  closing  up  a  deal 
for  $300,000  worth  of  Mendocino  county  timber  lands.  The 
purchasers  are  Chicago  capitalists,  who  will  probably  put 
in  some  extensive  sawmill  plants  to  furnish  redwood  lumber 
for  the  Eastern  markets. 
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An  Arraignment  of  the  So-called  Picholina  Olive. 

Santa  Barbara,  Sept.  27,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor  : — As  I  feel  perfeclly  sure  you  are  deeply  inter- 
■esled  in  gathering  any  facts  that  will  throw  light  on  the  horticultural 
interests  of  California,  I  therefore  send  to  you  a  letter  received  from 
my  brother,  A.  P.  H.iyne,  who  is  devoting  four  years  to  the  study  of 
viiiculiure  and  oil-m iking  in  E'lrope.  The  information  I  now  send 
10  you  all  c»me  about  in  this  way,  and  I  therefore  wish  this  h'-ading 
published  so  that  my  motives  will  be  fully  understood.  Some  months 
a£;o  I  received  a  pamphlet  through  the  postoffice,  and  these 
pimphlets  were  generally  circulated  throughout  the  entire  State.  The 
work  was  by  Mr.  Adolph  Flammini  of  Nipa,  and  he  took  special 
pains  to  try  and  induce  the  public  to  believe  that  the  Picholine  olive  of 
California,  so  called,  was  a  very  superior  and  well-known  variety  in 
France.  I  read  his  work  and  was  pretty  thoroughly  convinced  that 
Mr.  Flammant  was  just  taliing;  still  I  knew  that  these  pamphlets 
would  reach  many  a  man  who  would  be  utterly  at  a  loss  in  regard  to 
ihe  truth  of  the  statement.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  quite 
familiar  with  the  Picholine  (  o  called),  besides  havitig  15  other  va- 
rieties of  olives  now  prowing  and  bearing.  The  Mission  olives, 
■which  are  the  standard  of  California,  of  which  I  have  200,000  young 
■frees,  and  which  are  considered  a  very  fine  variety,  Mr.  Flaramint 
Bbu;es  openly,  and  tries  to  convince  the  public  that  the  so-call  d 
Pic'-o'ine  should  take  the  place  of  them  all.  Mr.  Flammant  speaks 
of  Mr.  Ellwood  Cooper's  trees  (Missions)  as  only  bearing  a  handful 
of  fruit,  etc.  I  have  seen  Mr.  Cooper's  trees  perfectly  black  with 
fruit,  and  he  tells  me  that  some  of  them  yield  as  high  as  40  gallon"; 
per  tree,  or  240  nouiids,  and  a  few  of  his  trees  have  given  over  twice 
this  quintity.  Vet  Mr.  Flammant,  in  his  very  fluent  way,  is  trying 
hard  to  coTvey  to  the  minds  of  the  planters  of  olives  that  they  should 
uproot  the  Missions  and  supplant  them  with  Pichohnes. 

A'ler  reading  his  pamphlet,  I  enclosed  it  to  my  brother,  who  was 
then  in  Fiance,  and  begged  him  to  thoroughly  investigite  the  matter, 
and  then  to  write  to  me.  I  received  his  reply  and  have  enclosed  it 
to  you.  I  have  been  propagating  the  olive  now  for  11  years,  and 
when  mv  brother  was  here  in  California  he  studied  them  carefully 
also,  and  then  he  went  to  Europe,  where  he  is  in  a  position  to  find 
out  many  facts  which  we  in  California  would  be  at  a  loss  to  know.  I 
now  think  that  Mr.  Flammant  may  regret  that  he  sent  me  one  of  his 
numerous  publications,  for  I  have  spared  do  pains  to  ihoroughly  ex- 
pose a  man  who  not  only  strikes  directly  at  my  occupation,  but  who 
is  also  doing  all  he  can  to  mislead  the  public  generally.  Many  a 
man  may  ruin  himself,  supnosmg,  as  he  well  may,  that  Mr.  Flam- 
mant's  work  on  the  Picholine  olive  is  sound.  The  public  may  there- 
fore be  somewhat  interested  in  the  letter  I  now  enclose  you,  espe- 
cially the  olivegrowers.  W.  Alston  Hayne,  Jr. 

THE  OLIVE  IN  FRANCE. 

MONTPELLIER  INSTITUTE,  Au?.   3I,  1892. 

Since  receiving  your  letter  asking  for  information  con- 
cerning the  Picholine  olives,  some  months  ago,  I  have  re- 
visited the  entire  region  de  rolivier  in  France,  and  also 
those  parts  of  Italy  north  of  Pisa  and  Florence,  and  have 
gained  all  the  information  possible.  In  California  you  can 
have  no  idea  of  the  extreme  difficulty  one  has  in  attempt- 
ing an  investigation  of  this  sort.  It  seems  a  very  simple 
thing  to  go  to  a  man — an  olivegrower — and  ask  him  what 
varieties  he  has — yes,  very  simple,  but  what  kind  of  an 
answer  do  you  get?  He  gravely  tells  you  of  names  you 
never  heard  of  before,  of  qualities  that,  if  half  were  real, 
absolute  perfection  in  olive  varieties  would  be  realized. 
His  neighbor  gives  the  same  trees  totally  different  names 
and  different  qualities,  and  so  they  go  from  farm  to  farm. 
Commune  to  Commune,  and  finally  from  Department  to 
Department. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  gentlemen  proprietors  in 
France  who  have  studied  the  question,  and  after  30  or  40 
years  of  study  can  tell  you  somewhat,  I  had  interviews 
with  Prof.  L.  Degruilly,  Professor  of  Agriculture  at  the 
National  School  of  Aericulture  at  Montpellier,  author  of  a 
book  on  the  varieties  of  olives  grown  in  France;  with  his 
collaborateur  Prof.  Pierre  Viala,  professor  at  the  Institute 
Agronomique  at  Paris,  Mr.  Gaston  Bazil>,  the  pioneer 
scientific  agriculturist  of  southern  France,  a  gentleman 
who  was  famous  as  a  scientist  and  practicien  over  40  years 
ago,  one  who  knows  the  Midi  like  a  book.  I  also  visited 
the  coimtry  places,  and  had  interviews  with  many  of  the 
oldest  and  most  important  olivegrowers  of  the  region, 
besides  long  interviews  with  Prof.  F.  Gas,  director  of  the 
Agricultural  school  at  Antobes  (Var),  and  Mr.  Mari  of 
Nice,  without  doubt  the  most  capable  person  to  discuss 
tbesubjrct  yet  met  with.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the 
authorities  I  shall  quote.  As  for  books,  I  have  read  all  I 
could  lay  my  hands  on,  in  Latin,  old  French,  modern 
French  and  Italian.  The  conclusion  come  to  is  that  all 
that  is  printed  in  that  circular  broadcasted  by  Adolphe 
Flammant,  one  of  which  you  sent  me,  is  utter  nonsense. 
His  quotations  from  a  lot  of  old  literary  dictionaries  to 
support  his  thesis  is  too  absurd  to  be  listened  to;  besides, 
in  all  the  cases  that  I  could  obtain  these  long  dead  and 
buried  literary  works,  I  find  that  he  has  only  half  quoted. 
But  that  is  neither  here  nor  there.  The  fact  remains  that 
it  is  not  true. 

In  the  first  place,  he  says  that  the  variety  of  olive  bear- 
ing a  small  fruit,  known  in  California  as  Picholine,  is  one 
of  the  "  best  known  varieties  of  the  Midi  of  France."  This 
is  false,  for  no  one  ever  heard  of  it.  I  visited  the  Com- 
munes mentioned,  and  can  speak  from  a  three  years'  resi- 
dence in  their  very  midst,  and  a  previous  knowledge  of  the 
California  variety  besides  the  authorities  given  on  the  first 
page.  Mr.  Flammant  can  say  what  he  likes,  nobody 
knows  it  at  the  places  mentioned  by  him,  or  anywhere 
else,  and  I  defy  him  to  find  it  under  the  name  ot  Picholire 
Again,  he  says  that  this  special  variety  of  Picholine  (of 
which  he  has  a  large  stock  to  sell  to  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia) was  created  hy  "  Picholine  himself,"  by  grafting 
the  Soarin  on  the  Sauvegeon  (wild  olive).  Aside  from 
anything  else,  he  shows  himself  either  utterly  ignorant  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  horticulture  or  willfully  dis* 
bone«t,  for  no  one  ever  heard  of  creating  a  new  species  by 
a  i^raft.  He  might  as  well  talk  about  flying  to  the  moon 
at  once. 

The  name  Picholine  is  varionsly  used  in  France  to 
designate  a  sptci^l  way  of  curing  olives  for  table  use,  or 
apolied  to  all  varieties  used  for  pickled  olives. 

You  will  find  in  a  previous  letter  the  svnonyms  of  the 
Picholine  as  given  by  Degruilly.  All  these  are  known  to 
be  fit  for  table  u^e  only— never  (or  oil.  Again,  among  the 
Languedoc  peasants  the  name  Picholine  is  given  to  any 


variety  whatever  that  has  a  pointed  fruit,  slightly  curved. 
The  fact  is  that  the  Picholine  brothers  of  the  Commune  of 
Miramas,  Bouches  des  Rhone,  France,  introduced  a  method 
for  preserving  the  fruit  for  table  use.  This  was  during  the  last 
century.  The  method  was  an  improvement  on  those  al- 
ready existing,  and  soon  spread;  but  in  order  to  distinguish 
olives  thus  prepared  from  those  prepared  in  other  ways,  the 
name  of  the  inventor  was  given  it. 

As  only  large,  fleshy  olives  were  used  (see  synonyms), 
it  soon  came  to  pass  that  all  varieties  fit  for  pickling  came 
to  be  known  as  Picholine;  mind  you,  these  varieties  had 
been  in  existence  and  well  known  before  the  Picholine 
brothers  were  born.  Therefore  all  talk  about  this  special 
variety  being  ihe  variety  of  France  is  absurd,  and  all  the 
carefully  prepared  facts  concerning  it  in  France,  to  say  the 
least,  make  one  want  to  know  something  of  Mr.  Flammant, 
his  motives,  etc. 

When  I  found  that  all  the  authorities  on  the  subject  were 
agreed  as  to  the  fact  that  no  such  variety,  known  as  the 
Picholine  in  California,  existed  in  France  under  this  name, 
I  tried  to  find  out  some  variety  that  could  have  been  mixed 
in  with  the  original  cuttings  sent  to  California.  This  was 
no  easy  ma»ter.  With  a  great  deal  of  patient  search  and 
the  invaluable  assistance  of  the  gentleman  just  named,  I 
think  I  have  discovered  it. 

In  the  Arondissment  of  Aix,  Communes  of  Eyrorgues  or 
Eyguieres,  there  is  found  a  small-fruited  olive  resembling 
the  Picholine  of  California.  It  is  known  to  the  peasants 
as  Dendiverdi  or  Dentiverti.  It  grows  side  by  side  with 
the  Picholine  proper  (see  synonyms)  and  might  easily  have 
been  mixed  up  with  the  original  cutting  of  the  true  Picho- 
line. 

An  old  man  who  has  grown  olives  all  his  life  (he  is  now 
86  years  old)  told  me  that  this  variety  was  from  the  nature 
of  the  case  unfit  for  pickling,  but  that  the  peasants  let  it 
stay  and  made  oil  from  it  for  their  own  use.  The  consensus 
of  opinion  seems  to  be  that  so  far  as  quantity  goes,  it  yields 
as  much  as  the  regularly  accep  ed  oil  varieties,  but  that  the 
q'lality  of  the  oil  is  vastly  inferior.  Not  only  is  it  coarse, 
but  that  it  cannot  be  so  clarified  as  to  avoid  excessive  de- 
posit of  dregs;  hence  it  will  not  keep  so  long  as  the  oil 
made  from  other  varieties,  nor  will  it  bring  a  paying  price 
on  the  market.  As  it  takes  1 5  or  20  years  to  get  an  olive 
tree  into  bearing  shape  in  Europe,  the  peasant  leaves  it 
where  it  is,  usine  the  oil  for  himself.  Both  Mr.  Mari  of 
Nice  and  Prof.  Gas  of  the  Var  agreed  on  this  point,  so  I 
think  it  is  very  probable. 

There  are  other  varieties  that  resemble  somewhat  the 
Picholine  of  California,  but  I  refrain  from  giving  their 
namss  for  the  reason  that  when  I  saw  them  the  fruit  was 
too  young  to  give  me  an  accurate  idea  and  I  have  not  at 
hand  an  accurate  botanical  description  of  the  California 
variety  in  question.  Besides,  I  think  the  Dendiverdi  fills 
the  bill. 

In  his  circular  Mr.  Flammant  says  that  the  Picholine  is 
free  from  the  '■^ scale  bu^"  and  "black  smut."  This  is  un- 
true. In  California  I  have  seen  it  as  badly  attacked  as 
any  other  variety,  and  while  I  have  seen  it  entirely  free 
from  insect  pests,  yet  it  must  be  noted  that  at  the  same  time 
the  Mission  and  other  varieties  were  also  free. 

After  my  studies  in  Spain,  France  and  Italy,  I  have  be- 
come thoroughly  convinced  that  there  are  no  known  varie- 
ties of  the  olive  that  have  any  claim  to  more  freedom  from 
the  attacks  of  insects  than  others.  It  all  depends  upon  the 
location,  soil  and  climate.  All  the  authorities  are  in  perfect 
accord  on  this  subject,  so  I  think  Mr.  Flammant  has  simply 
jumped  at  conclusions  in  order  to  sell  his  trees- 
Mr.  Flammant  goes  on  to  say  that  the  "smaller  the  fruit 
the  finer  the  quality,"  and  takes  viticulture  as  an  example. 
In  viticulture  this  is  certainly  not  true;  and  when  I  read 
the  statement  out  of  Flammant's  circular  to  some  of  the 
eminent  viticulturists  of  France  and  elsewhere,  they  either 
laughed  or  said  "  he  is  a  fool,"  so  I  don't  think  the  argu- 
ment holds  for  olives.  In  spite  of  the  glowing  description 
of  the  Picholine  (for  sale  by  Flammini)  and  the  evils  of 
the  Mission  variety  as  he  sets  them  forth,  I  do  not  advise 
you  to  plant  it.  From  my  California  experience  and  Euro- 
pean observation,  I  think  it  would  be  a  grave  mistake  to 
make  to  plant  Picholines  instead  of  the  Missions.  The 
Mission  does  well  in  California,  as  is  proved  by  long  ex- 
periment; its  oil  is  both  abundant  in  quantity  and  superior 
in  quality;  its  pits  are  usually  empty,  and  one  of  the  great- 
est troubles  in  making  fine,  delicately-flavored  oil  is  thus 
removed.  Why,  to-day,  at  all  the  oil  schools,  especially  in 
Italy,  and  the  large  oilmills,  one  and  all  are  trying  to  in- 
vent machines  lor  crushing  the  fruit  without  breaking  the 
pits.  When  I  tell  them  that  in  California  we  have  a  variety 
in  which  there  is  generally  no  kernel,  they  all  say,  "  Ob 
that  it  were  so  with  us  ! " 

Another  thing  I  was  struck  with  in  Europe,  and  that  Is 
the  great  irregularity  of  the  crops.  The  Mission  is  without 
any  doubt  the  most  regular  bearer  I  have  ever  met  with. 
Besides  its  facility  of  adaptation,  its  great  recommendation 
is  the  delicacy  of  its  oil,  and  the  fruit  when  picked  is  very 
good.  To  speak  of  supplanting  what  you  know  to  be  good 
with  something  you  know  very  little  of,  and  that  little  rather 
doubtful  is  a  mistake  that  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  think 
any  one  would  make,  especially  with  all  the  varieties  in  the 
world,  but  I  do  hope  that  the  people  of  California  will  not 
be  led  astray  by  the  publications  of  Mr.  Flammant,  and 
cut  down  the  Missions. 

Thus  far  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  variety  that  re- 
sembles the  one  in  question  in  the  least  that  resists  the 
cold.  On  the  contrary,  all  come  from  the  hottest  parts  of 
the  region  de  I'olivier. 

In  conclusion,  then,  the  Picholine  proper  (see  synonym') 
is  a  large,  fleshy  olive  grown  wholly  for  pickles,  its  oil  be- 
ing of  very  poor  quality,  and  very  small  in  quantity,  while 
none  of  the  savants  or  praciiciens  ever  heard  of  a  Picholine 
of  small  fruit  grown  for  oil.  From  what  can  be  learned, 
the  California  Picholine  is  the  Dendiverdi,  a  variety  of  very 
secondary  importance  that  exists  on  sufferance  only.  So 
far,  then,  as  the  question  of  supplanting  the  Mission  or 
other  varieties  goes,  it  would  seem  to  be  an  act  of  folly. 

Arthur  P.  Hayne. 

[We  regret  the  sharpness  of  these  writings.   A  gentler 


tone  and  less  direct  accusation  would  have  served  the  pur- 
pose better.  However,  the  points  involved— to  wit,  the 
origin  and  value  of  the  Picholine— are  very  important  in 
this  State  and  are  legitimate  subjects  for  discussion. — Ed. 

Press] 

California  Olive  Oil  in  New  York. 

Not  long  since  the  R  N.  Y.  expressed  a  doubt  about  the 
feasibility  or  possibility  of  buying  any  pure  olive  oil  for 
culinary  purposes,  owing  to  the  very  general  adulteration  of 
that  product  with  cotton  seed  oil  and  other  adulterants. 
Mr.  Gardiner,  of  Gardiner  &  Delafisld,  this  city,  gave  us  a 
chance  to  sample  different  oils. 

"How  many  gallons  of  so  called  olive  oil  are  imported 
to  this  country  annuilly,"  said  Tht  Rural. 

•'About  800,000.  Of  this  vast  quantity,  probably  200,000 
gallons  are  pure  and  the  remainder  more  or  less  adulter- 
ated.   At  least  that  is  a  con<iervative  estimate." 

'  Is  not  some  of  the  oil  that  is  pure  when  imported  adul- 
terated after  it  reaches  this  country  ?" 

"I  presume  it  is." 

"Well,  then,  if  600,000  gallons  of  adulterated  oil  are  im- 
ported, and  a  part  of  the  200,000  gallons  of  pure  oil  is 
adulterated  after  reaching  here,  is  it  any  wonder  that  we 
find  it  difficult  to  get  pure  olive  oil !" 

"Certainly  not,  and  I  am  heartily  with  you  in  your  ef- 
forts to  put  down  the  sale  of  adulterated  goods.  I  only  in- 
sist that  we  sell  only  pure  olive  oil,  unadulterated  oil.  Every 
invoice  is  tested  by  chemical  analysis  before  it  is  put  upon 
the  market." 

"Don't  you  think  the  consumption  of  oil  would  very 
largely  increase  if  the  genuine  article  were  more  easily  pro- 
cured ?' 

"Without  a  doubt.  The  Americans  as  a  rule  are  not 
large  consumers  of  oil,  but  the  percentage  of  those  who  use 
it  is  growing.  The  Italians  are  the  largest  consumers. 
They  buy  it  by  the  gallon  and  use  it  as  freely  as  our  peo- 
ple use  butter  and  in  much  the  same  way." 

"Where  does  most  of  the  imported  oil  come  from  ?" 

"Probably  from  Leghorn,  Italy.  There  is  not  as  much 
French  oil  imported  as  Italian." 

"What  about  California  olive  oil?" 

"California  is  making  a  very  fine  oil,  but  as  yet  the  bulk 
of  it  is  consumed  at  home.  There  is  a  little  sold  in  New 
York  and  some  in  Chicago,  but  the  amount  is  not  yet  g'cat. 
The  olive  growers  and  oil  makers  of  California  have  a  com- 
pact organization  and  hold  yearly  conventions.  They  have 
strenuous  laws  against  adulteration  and  do  not  attempt  to 
sell  their  oil  in  competition  with  oils  of  a  lower  grade. 
They  are  enabled  to  keep  up  the  price,  as  their  home  trade 
takes  nearly  all  their  production.  Mr.  E  Iwood  Cooper, 
formerly  a  large  olive  grower  and  the  founder  of  the  olive 
oil  trade  of  California,  says  there  is  more  pure  olive  oil  eat- 
en in  Santa  Barbara  than  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Would 
you  like  to  taste  some  of  the  oils  ?" 

The  Rural  man  thought  he  would  and  three  samples 
were  set  before  him.  Two  were  of  Italian  oil  and  one  Cal- 
ifornia, and  all  were  unquestionably  pure.  The  Californa 
oil  was  of  a  lighter  shade  than  the  Italian. 

"Well,  now  that  you  have  tasted  them,"  said  Mr.  Gardi- 
ner, "give  me  your  opinion  of  their  quality." 

"We  1,"  said  the  Rural  representative,  "They  are  all  good 
but  I  like  the  California  oil  best.  They  all  have  the  distinc- 
tive aroma  or  bouquet  of  the  genuine  article,  but  the  Cali- 
fornia oil  has  more  of  the  nutty  flavor  and  is  more  to  my 
taste.  It  is,  also,  seemingly  more  fruity  and  not  so 
greasy." 

"That  would  be  my  taste  also,"  said  he,  "but  it  is  not  yet 
the  taste  of  the  general  public.  Many  of  them  prefer  an  oil 
so  refined  and  filtered  that  it  has  lost  all  flavor  and  is 
simply  a  delicate,  rather  neutral  grease.  All  the  foreign 
oils  border  in  this  direction,  because  they  are  made  to  suit 
the  demand.  California  is  destined  to  become  a  great  pro- 
ducer of  olive  oil,  but  it  takes  time.  Meantime  we  must 
use  the  product  of  Italy  or  France — preferably  the  former." 
— Rural  New  Yorker. 


HE  JHlEbD. 


Gophers  and  Moles. 

The  subject  of  this  article  is  of  interest  to  farmers  and 
fruit-growers  who  are  only  too  conversant  with  the  destruc- 
tion caused  by  the  pocket  gopher;  while  moles,  though 
useful  in  their  way,  are  constantly  irritating  the  owners  of 
lawns  and  gardens  by  piling  up  mounds  or  digging  under 
choice  plants. 

The  order,  Rodentia,  contains  mammals  which  have  the 
front  or  incisor  teeth  remarkably  developed  for  gnawing, 
while  the  canine  teeth  are  absent.  In  this  order  occur  the 
rats,  mice,  squirrels,  porcupines,  rabbits,  hares,  etc.,  and 
last  but  by  no  means  the  least,  the  gophers.  Of  this  go- 
pher family  there  are  several  genera  and  species.  We 
have  in  the  middle  States  a  little  fellow  called  the  13-lined 
gopher  {spermophilus  tridecem  Itncatus),  and  also  the  gray 
gopher  {S.  beecheyi)  which  is  so  common  on  the  coast,  and 
called  the  "ground  squirrel."  In  California  this  gopher  an- 
nually destroys  thousands  of  bushels  of  wheat.  The  pocket 
eopher  is  represented  by  many  different  species  in  North 
America,  but  the  one  we  have  to  especially  consider  is 
Themomys  bulbivorous.  It  is  very  common  in  many  parts 
of  Crtlifornia  and  Oregon.  Its  front  teeth  are  strong  and 
chisel-like,  especially  adapted  for  gnawing.  On  the  sides 
of  the  face  are  capacious  cheek-pouches  which  give  the  an- 
imal its  name.  These  pouches  or  pockets  undoubtedly  of- 
fer a  means  of  transporting  its  food.  I  have  never  found 
absolute  proof  that  the  earth  was  placed  in  them,  though 
this  is  stated  by  some  one  to  be  (he  case. 

The  depredations  of  this  pest  are  very  extensive.  They 
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are  especially  partial  to  the  tender  roots  of  fruit  trees,  and 
when  carrots,  potatoes  and  other  garden  truck  are  in  the 
ground,  it  is  impossible  to  tempt  them  with  poisoned  tid- 
bits since  they  find  attractive  food  in  varied  abundance. 

One  may  plainly  see  upon  whatever  any  rodent  has  been 
eating,  the  marks  of  the  chisel-like  teeth  referred  to 
above. 

MEANS  OF  KILLING  POCKET  GOPHERS. 
I  am  convinced  from  experiments  that  in  the  winter  sea- 
son when  the  root  crops  are  out  of  the  way  a  small  piece 
of  potato  into  which  powdered  strychnine  has  been  intro- 
duced, and  put  down  the  hole  will  kill  many.  Frequently 
the  fragment  of  potato  will  be  thrown  out  with  the  dirt,  but 
more  often  its  nonappearance  and  the  cessation  of  gopher 
work  indicates  that  the  poison  has  been  eflfective. 

I  have  saturated  a  wad  of  cotton  half  the  size  of  one's 
fist  with  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  thrust  it  down  the  hole, 
and  closed  the  aperture  with  sod  and  earth.  This  remedy 
is  extensively  advertised  for  the  gray  gopher,  or  so-called 
ground  squirrel.  We  have  not  tested  it  upon  the  latter, 
and  lack  absolute  proof  of  its  efficiency  in  the  case  of  either 
pest.  This  agent  is  extremely  volatile,  and  if  used  in  por- 
ous and  comparatively  dry  soil  a  large  portion  of  the  gas 
would  doubtless  escape. 

I  have  tried  the  sulphur  gun,  a  mechanical  device  for 
forcing  sulphur  fumes  into  the  burrow,  and  although  I  cannot 
positively  assert  that  it  killed  a  single  gopher,  it  has  cer- 
tainly stopped  their  digging,  and  may  have  killed  them. 

A  shot-gun  is  very  effective,  but  the  sportsmen  are  very 
likely  to  see  the  game  when  they  have  no  gun. 

We  have  specimens  of  all  the  gopher  traps  sent  to  the 
experiment  station  to  be  tested;  all  are  highly  spoken  of  (by 
the  manufacturers)  and  many  are  endorsed  by  persons  of 
high  authority.  Then  I  have  tried^trapping,  patiently  and 
carefully,  and  have  to  report  failure,  although  a  few  go- 
phers were  caught.  I  often  have  found  the  trap  covered 
with  diggings,  or,  perchance,  showing  on  their  points  a  few 
hairs  left  by  the  vigorous  Oregon  pest.  Traps  may  do  bet- 
ter in  California,  but  if  so,  the  Oregon  gopher  is  made  of 
sterner  stuff  than  his  brothers  to  the  south  of  us.  Recently 
a  gentleman  loaned  me  a  so-called  gopher-gun,  of  simple 
and  cheap  construction.  It  has  killed  every  gopher  for 
which  it  has  been  properly  set.  Certain  important  points 
are  to  be  observed  in  its  use.  The  wire,  or  trigger,  should 
have  the  point  covered  with  a  small  cork  or  a  b't  of  wood 
which  will  receive  the  pressure  of  the  earth  when  pushed 
ahead  by  the  gopher.  The  covered  point  of  the  wire 
should  be  in  the  center  of  the  hole,  near,  but  not  on  the 
bottom,  that  it  may  be  perfectly  free  to  slip  backward. 
The  gun  is  discharged  by  a  percussion  cap.  A  very  small 
load  of  powder,  say  2  drachms,  and  of  shot,  oz.  (we  use 
No.  3)  is  sufficient.  Leave  the  hole  open.  The  gopher 
literally  commits  suicide  by  shooting  itself.  I  have  recent- 
ly purchased  a  new  gopher  and  mole  trap  which  is  said  to 
be  well  adapted  to  the  purpose.  One  gentleman  reports 
having  killed  114  with  it  in  a  few  months. 

The  order  to  which  moles  and  shrews  belong  is  called 
insectivora,  referring  to  their  insect-eating  habits. 

In  moles  the  snout  projects  some  distance  over  the 
mouth,  and  the  bones  of  the  fore  limbs  are  very  strong. 
The  especial  feature  of  the  skull  is  the  very  sharp-cutting 
and  uniform  te^th.  They  are  adapted  for  gnawing.  The 
mole  should  not  be  charged  with  eating  carrots  or  potatoes 
or  the  roots  of  plants.  The  teeth  marks  on  those  injured 
objects  are  plainly  those  of  the  rodent  tribe. 

In  a  number  of  moles'  stomachs  examined 'no  vegetable 
food  was  found  all  contained  worms  or  grubs,  or  other  in- 
sect larvae.  In  a  few  I  liave  personally  examined  this 
spring  I  found  nothing  but  earth  worms. 

But  one  says:  "I  know  moles  eat  my  peas,"  another 
says:  "I  have  found  moles  burrows  leading  through  my 
carrot  field  and  have  discovered  pieces  of  carrots  in  the 
burrows  plainly  gnawed."  This  may  be  true,  but  there  are 
species  of  meadow  mice  {genus  Arvicola)  which  are  known 
to  use  the  burrows  of  the  mole  for  an  easy  passage  to  their 
food,  and  these  are  probably  the  depredators.  As  for  moles 
eating  peas,  I  claim  that  they  are  befriending  us  by  de- 
stroing  insects  or  worms  near  the  peas,  and  if  the  gardener 
is  certain  that  the  peas  are  being  eaten,  then  he  must  lay 
the  charge  at  the  doors  of  another,  doubtless  some  member 
of  the  i^enus  Arvicola. 

It  is  true  moles  are  a  nuisance,  though  we  often  malign 
them,  forgetful  that  whi  e  they  are  burrowing  in  our  lawns 
they  are  in  search  of  grubs  which  in  jure  the  grass.  But 
man  having  decreed  that  moles  are  pests,  the  question 
arises,  how  are  we  to  combat  them? 

We  see  many  ridiculous  suggestions  in  agricultural  (?) 
papers  regarding  the  destruction  of  moles.  One  man  says, 
poisoned  corn,  another,  poisoned  potatoes,  and  another 
recommends  the  digging  of  deep  holes  through  their  bur- 
rows, into  which  they  will  fall  and  be  unable  to  extricate 
themselves. 

Regarding  poisoned  corn  or  any  vegetable  substance  to 
kill  moles,  I  say,  "You  cannot  do  it."  Further,  anyone  who 
has  been  a  witness  of  the  rapidity  with  which  a  mole  will 
burrow  out  of  sight,  will  put  no  faith  in  the  post-holetheory. 
These  mistakes  have  doubtless  in  many  instances,  ansen 
from  the  fact  that  gophers  and  moles  had  been  con- 
founded. 

We  have  tried  a  number  of  remedies  for  moles  and  only 
one  proved  satisfactory.  The  sulphur  gun  mentioned 
above  has  been  used,  and  it  evidently  drives  them  away  for 
a  while,  and  one  may  possibly  kill  a  few  in  this  way,  but 
their  burrows  are  so  extensive  and  offer  so  many  opportu- 
nities for  the  escape  of  the  fumes  that  this  can  hardly  be 
claimed  as  a  remedy.  Bisulphide  of  carbon  is  not  effica- 
cious for  the  same  reason.  Moles  are  very  apt  to  work 
early  in  the  morning,  between  5  and  7;  again,  about  noon; 
and  again,  about  3  or  4  in  the  afternoon;  and  we  have 
speared  a  number  by  thrusting  a  four-pronged  fork  through 
their  soft  mounds  at  the  moment  they  are  engaged  in 
throwing  them  up.  While  this  is  effective,  the  fact  that 
they  are  erratic  in  their  hours  of  work,  makes  watching  for 
them  a  rather  irksome  task.  I  sunk  a  five  gallon  tin  can  in 
course  of  runway,  (it  having  been  highly  recommended), 
and  covered  up  the  hole  with  a  board,  sod  and  earth,  but 


caught  no  moles.  I  have  used  the  various  traps,  but  with 
no  success,  with  one  exception. 

Of  the  moles  of  the  United  States  there  are  about  five 
species,  but  these  do  not  differ  particularly  from  each  other 
in  essential  characteristics.  F.  L.  Washburn, 

State  Experiment  S'ation,  Corvalis,  Oregon. 


Wayside  Mail  Boxes  and  the  Ten-Blcck  System. 

Written  for  the  Rdbal  Pbess  by  A.  L.  BANCRorT. 
The  ten-block  system  of  numbering  country  houses  was 
developed  and  announced  about  two  years  ago.  It  was 
fully  explained  in  numerous  papers  at  the  time.  It  has 
commended  itself  to  the  best  and  most  progressive  element 
among  the  people  having  rural  tastes  and  desiring  rural 
advancement  and  it  is  working  to  the  front. 

Contra  Costa  county,  in  whose  interests  it  was  worked 
out,  has  officially  adopted  it,  and  Post  master- General 
Wanamaker  has  become  interested  in  it,  in  connection  with 
free  rural  mail  delivery,  and  recommends  it  for  general 
adoption  throughout  the  country. 

Briefly  stated,  the  system  is  to  have  all  the  country  roads 
bear  distinctive  names.  The  roads  are  measured  and  each 
mile  is  divided  into  ten  imaginary  blocks,  having  a  frontage 
only,  upon  each  side  of  the  road,  of  528  feet  each.  Two 
numbers  are  assigned  to  each  block,  one  to  each  frontage; 
the  odd  ones  upon  the  left  and  the  even  ones  upon  the 
right.  All  houses  having  entrances  in  a  block  bear  the 
number  of  that  block.  When  there  are  more  entrances 
than  one  in  the  same  block,  which  will  rarely  occur,  the 
first  one  has  simply  the  block  number;  all  others  have  the 
same  number  followed  by  distinguishing  letters,  698,  698a, 
698b,  etc.  By  dividing  the  house  or  entrance  number  by 
two  and  pointing  off  one  decimal  the  distance  in  miles  and 
tenths  from  the  starting  point  of  the  road  is  given;  thus  698 
indicates  34.9  miles.  The  advantages  of  this  system  are 
numerous  and  great,  the  most  prominent  one  probably  be- 
ing that  is  permanent  This  has  been  shown  in  the  articles 
already  published,  and  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  the 
advantages  are  being  generally  recognized. 

In  connection  with  the  free  delivery  of  mail  matter  to 
country  residents,  a  feature  or  plan,  based  upon  the  ten- 
block  system,  is  here  outlined  and  offered  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  postal  authorities  and  the  public. 

For  the  country  postman  to  go  to  the  very  door  and  ring 
the  bell  of  every  house  for  which  he  may  have  mail  matter, 
over  a  section  containing  say  10  or  12  square  miles,  on 
some  trips  going  several  miles  off  his  direct  course  and  at 
others  not  doing  so,  must  certainly  require  too  much  time 
and  would  be  too  costly  to  be  practicable.  In  little  Eng- 
land, where  the  houses  are  closer  together  than  in  our 
newer  America,  it  is  somewhat  different.  If,  however, 
mail  roads  or  delivery  routes  could  be  established,  the 
postman  with  his  horse  and  cart  could  travel  over  20  or  30 
miles  of  them  daily,  rendering  the  service  over  the  same 
road  every  day  or  every  second  day,  and  deposit  the  mail 
in  mail  boxes  placed  along  the  road,  quite  satisfactory 
service  could  be  rendered,  which  would  be  of  great  benefit 
and  would  not  cost  t«o  much  when  the  residences  were 
reasonably  near  to  each  other. 

The  boxes  to  receive  the  incoming  mail  should  be  placed 
by  the  roadside  and  be  known  by  the  block  in  which 
located  and  be  so  marked,  and  letters,  etc.,  could  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  particular  box,  as,  for  instance,  Mr.  Geo.  Reed, 
Mail  Box  No.  41,  Granville  Way,  Walnut  Creek,  Cal., 
which  would  soon  become  abbreviated  to  M.  B  41,  Gran- 
ville Way.  The  keys  for  each  mail  box  should  differ  from 
those  of  all  other  boxes  and  all  who  have  their  mail  ad- 
dressed to  a  box  should  be  able  to  obtain  a  duplicate  key 
through  the  postmaster  at  the  center  of  the  delivery  route. 
The  postman  himself  would  not  require  a  key.  The  boxes 
should  be  of  different  sizes  and  should  either  be  paid  for 
by  the  people  or  they  should  make  a  deposit  on  them  and 
be  responsible  for  their  safety.  They  should  be  placed  at 
all  crossroads  and  at  the  entrances  of  all  neighborhood 
roads,  or,  as  they  have  been  named  in  Contra  Costa, 
"  locals,"  and  at  other  points  along  the  route  where  they 
would  accommodate  a  number  of  families.  Neighbors 
living  off  the  mail  roads  could  arrange  among  themselves 
than  any  one  going  to  a  box  for  the  mail  should  also  bring 
all  the  mail  and  deliver  that  belonging  to  the  houses  which 
he  would  pass  on  his  way  home  and  hold  that  for  those 
living  beyond  him.  or  they  might  take  turns  in  Bringing 
the  mail  from  the  box  for  an  entire  neighborhood  and  thus 
establish,  as  it  were,  a  private  branch  of  the  main  delivery 
route. 

The  postman  as  he  passes  along  and  deposits  the  incom- 
ing mail  in  the  boxes  should  sound  a  bugle-call  which 
would  give  notice  to  all  within  hearing  that  ihe  mail  had 
been  delivered.  Notices  that  registered  letters  had  been 
received  could  be  placed  in  the  boxes  with  the  mail  matter, 
when  the  persons  so  notified  could  go  to  the  postoffire  for 
them.  The  boxes  and  openings  should  be  large  enough  to 
receive  newspapers,  books  and  all  packages  which  are  al- 
lowed to  be  sent  through  the  m^ih;  or  the  top  might  have 
a  hinged  lid  which  the  postman's  key  would  unlock  for  the 
insertion  of  the  larger  packages.  It  might,  perhaps,  be 
considered  better  to  have  the  incoming  mail  deposited  in 
the  box  only  by  means  of  the  lid  at  the  top,  and  have  only 
a  very  thin  opening  for  local  notes,  in  order  to  prevent 
possible  errors  with  the  outgoing  mail  and  for  greater 
security. 

By  an  arrangement  of  the  service  in  this  way,  the  distance 
to  be  traveled  each  trip  by  the  country  postman  and  the 
service  to  be  rendered  would  be  uniform,  and  the  length  of 
time  required  to  make  the  trip  would  vary  only  with  the 
condition  of  the  roads  and  the  freedom  with  which  the 
horse  moved  along. 

Side  by  side  with  each  box  for  the  incoming  mail  should 
be  placed  one  for  the  receipt  of  the  outgoing  mail,  or  the 


two  be  combined  into  one  box.  The  postman  only  would 
have  a  key  to  these  boxes.  He  would  unlock  and  collect 
the  outgoing  mail  as  he  passed  along  the  roads  making  his 
delivery.  These  boxes  would  be  useful  among  neighbors , 
and  many  a  mile  of  travel  would  be  saved  by  depositing  in 
his  box  a  note  for  the  farmer  who  lives  a  mile  or  two  back 
in  the  hills. 

Some  of  the  important  points  of  difference  between  de- 
livering the  mail  at  the  door  or  depositing  it  in  the  wayside 
mail-boxes  are  these:  When  the  postman  on  one  trip^ 
takes  the  mail  for  one  hundred  families,  ninety-nine  trips 
are  saved  to  the  community,  and  a  great  public  economy 
is  thus  effected.  At  the  point  where  the  postman  leaves 
the  road  or  his  direct  route  and  goes  to  a  point,  whether 
it  is  distant  ten  rods  or  a  mile,  and  accomplishes  only  what 
a  trip  by  any  other  one  person  (even  a  child)  would  accom- 
plish, the  economy  feature  ends,  and  very  much  better 
service  would  be  rendered  by  the  postman  hurrying  along 
his  direct  route,  and  not  keep  the  people  farther  along 
waiting,  while  the  countryman  would  go  or  send  to  the 
roadside  for  his  mail.  By  this  plan  the  people  toward  the 
end  of  his  route  would  get  their  mail  earlier  and  with  much 
greater  regularity,  for  if  the  postman  (perhaps  several 
times  in  the  course  of  some  days)  was  obliged  to  go  off  his^ 
route  a  mile  or  more,  the  residents  would  not  know  within 
an  hour  or  two  when  the  mail  should  reach  them. 

There  is  no  reason  why  this  service  should  be  entirely 
free.  Boxes  or  drawers  at  the  postoffices  are  subject  to  a 
charge  for  rent.  The  Postoffice  Department  might  furnish 
the  wayside  mail-boxes  and  charge  a  rental  of  $i  a  quarter 
for  one  family  or  50  cents  a  quarter  for  each  family  having 
a  key  when  more  than  one  receives  their  mail  regularly  at 
the  same  box.  Or,  all  who  prefer  could  have  the  exclusive 
use  of  a  mail-box  by  paying  the  full  rent  for  it  when  it  could 
be  located  at  their  entrance  and  bear  the  same  number  as 
their  entrance,  in  some  cases  more  than  one  being  located 
in  the  same  block— 41  and  also  41a  Granville  Way,  for 
instance. 

Or,  if  this  service  was  arranged  by  the  country  people 
who  get  their  mail  at  the  same  or  neighboring  postoffices 
entirely  as  a  private  or  neighborhood  enterprise,  the  ex- 
penses need  not  be  burdensome.  If  one  man,  cart  and  two 
horses  alternating  each  day  could  travel  over  25  miles  of 
roads  in  one  direciion  rendering  this  service,  and  on  al- 
ternate days  make  a  different  trip  of  the  same  length,  he 
would  thus  serve  50  miles  of  roads.  Upon  the  basis  of 
there  being,  on  an  average,  four  boxes  to  a  mile,  and  the 
payment  of  $1.50  per  box  per  quarter,  or  $6  per  year,  if 
would  make  a  revenue  to  the  postman  of  $100  per  month,, 
which  should  pay  him  fairly  well  for  his  time  and  for  his 
horses  and  cart,  and  the  expenses  to  the  people  receiving 
the  service  would  not  be  excessive. 

The  postman  might  also  act  as  expressman  upon  his  own 
account,  making  purchases  and  doing  little  errands  which 
would  add  something  to  bis  income  and  be  a  convenience 
to  the  country  people. 

The  request  for  the  bottle  of  horse  liniment  or  pair  of 
sheep  shears  wanted  could  be  written  out  and  placed  in  a 
conspicuous  envelope  addressed  to  the  postman,  which  en- 
velopes he  himself  would  furnish.  The  money  to  pay  for 
the  articles  wanted,  together  with  the  15  or  20  cents  for  the 
postman's  services,  could  also  be  placed  in  the  envelope 
and  be  deposited  in  the  outgoing  mail-box,  or  be  charged 
to  the  purchaser  by  the  dealer,  and  after  the  next  trip  he 
would  find  his  package  in  the  incoming  mail  box. 

One  of  the  San  Francisco  mail  collectors  informed  the 
writer  recently  that  between  6:40  A.  M.  and  4:30  P.  M.  he 
drives  340  blocks  and  makes  about  200  stops  at  boxes. 
For  this  service  with  his  horse  and  cart  he  receives  $108 
per  month.  He  uses  regularly  but  one  horse,  but  the  poor 
old  fellow  looked  as  though  his  mail  contract  was  too  heavy 
for  him.  The  collector  is  obliged  to  hire  a  second  horse 
occasionally,  so  that  his  net  earnings  are  but  about  $100  a 
month.  The  340  San  Francisco  city  blocks  would  prob- 
ably be  about  25  to  28  miles.  The  streets  are  paved,  but 
are  hilly.  In  the  country,  with  good  roads,  one  man,  cart 
and  two  good  horses  alternating  daily  should  serve  60  miles 
of  roads  every  second  day  from  one  year's  end  to  the  other. 

These  mail-roads  should  be  selected  with  two  objects  in 
view— one  to  locate  the  route  in  the  most  thickly-populated 
part  of  the  country  where  the  service  would  be  of  benefit  to 
the  greatest  number  of  people,  and  the  other  to  locate  them 
upon  the  most  important  through  roads,  for  the  influence 
of  the  mail  delivery  upon  the  roads  traveled  by  the  post- 
man must  certainly  be  to  make  them  the  very  best  in  all 
the  country.  Also,  if  free  mail  delivery  in  the  country 
should  be  conceded  only  where  the  roads  have  been 
named,  measured  and  blocked  off,  and  the  roadbeds  them- 
selves have  been  put  in  proper  condition,  it  would  be  a 
constant  and  powerful  influence  in  favor  of  good  roads,  as 
as  well  as  rural  progress  from  one  extent  of  the  country  to 
the  other. 

Aloha  Farm,  41a  Granville  Way,  Walnut  Creek,  Contra 
Costa  Co. 


She  ,^piary. 


Bees  and  Honey. 

There  is  but  very  little  honey  reported  upon  the  market 
this  year,  either  in  comb  or  extracted.    It  would  seem  that 
if  there  is  as  much  adulterated  or  imitation  honey  made  at  < 
some  people  would  have  us  believe,  the  manufacturers  of  it 
would  keep  the  market  well  supplied. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  North  American  Beekeep- 
ers' Association,  Prof.  Lintner,  State  entomologist  of  New 
York,  said  that  there  was  as  yet  no  conclusive  proof  that 
spraying  wiih  arsenic  killed  any  bees. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Ontario  Beekeepers'  Association, 
the  president  claimed  that  nearly  500  000  pounds  of  honey 
are  now  annually  produced  in  that  province,  and  that  they 
were  furnishing  a  wholesome,  cheap  food,  not  a  luxury,  as  . 
there  is  more  nutriment  in  one  pound  of  honey  than  ini 
five  pounds  of  fat  pork.    He  has  kept  from  10  to  150  col- 
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onies,  and  his  average  is  about  50  pounds  to  a  colony* 
though  he  has  taken  100  pounds.  He  winters  his  bees  in 
the  cellar,  and  the  average  loss  of  colonies  is  from  two  to 
five  per  cent. 

The  Foul  Brood  Inspector  of  Ontario  reported  visiting 
197  apiaries,  and  though  there  must  have  been  over  1000 
cases  of  foul  brood,  but  did  not  examine  all  hives  where  he 
found  the  disease,  simply  instructing  the  owners  how  to 
treat  it.  Where  he  examined  them  a  second  time,  was  gen- 
erally well  pleased  with  the  success  in  ending  it,  but  had  to 
have  six  hives  burned. 

The  Lf  gislative  Assembly  of  Ontario  passed  an  act  last 
spring,  which  provides  that  no  person,  in  spraying  or 
sprinkling  fruit  trees  in  full  bloom,  shall  use  "any  mixture 
containing  Paris  green  or  any  other  poisonous  mixture  in- 
jurious to  bees."  The  evidence  taken  was  strong  in  advo- 
cacy of  the  idea  that  such  spraying  would  kill  bees,  though 
no  one  was  sure  of  it,  and  also  that  just  after  the  petals  of 
the  blossoms  fall  would  be  quite  as  effectual  in  destroying 
insects. 

Prof.  Cook  in  Bee  Culture  protests  against  spraying  trees 
with  arsenical  poisons  while  they  are  in  bloom,  and  says 
serious  losses  of  colonies  and  brood  have  occurred  in  some 
cases  in  Michigan  and  Illinois. 

A  writer  in  the  Bee- Keeper's  Guide  says  that  he  thinks 
his  bees  need  salt  as  much  as  the  horses,  hogs  or  cattle, 
and  he  keeps  a  supply  of  water  that  has  been  slightly  salted 
near  them,  and  they  prefer  it  to  fresh  water. 

Cuban  honey  comes  to  the  United  States  without  duty. 
It  is  of  fine  quality,  and  American  honey  producers  have 
filed  a  protest  against  the  free  entry  with  the  state  depart- 
ment.— Cultivator. 


©HE  JStOCK  'Y'aID. 


The  ''Show  Condition"  in  Live  Stock. 

To  THE  Editor: — Mr.  Jas.  M.  Hunter,  of  Bakersfield, 
takes  exception  to  some  of  my  comments  on  the  cattle  at 
the  State  Fair,  especially  in  regard  to  the  condition. 

I  am  fully  in  accord  with  the  principal  advocated 
by  him  in  regard  to  pampered  show  stock,  never  having 
been  an  advocate  of  that  system  of  excessive  feeding,  which 
is  enfeebling  in  its  effects  upon  nature.  All  who  go  to  the 
the  fairs  to  see  the  live  stock,  however,  expect  to  see  show 
cattle  in  show  condition,  which  need  not  mean  that  a  beast 
be  uselessly  fat.  Mr.  Hunter  does  not  say  that  he  was  at 
the  State  Fair;  if  he  was  he  would  not  see  any  excessively 
fat  Shorthorns,  excepting,  perhaps,  the  sweepstakes  bull, 
which  I  think  has  been  overdone,  probably  not  to  the  im- 
pairing of  his  constitution,  yet,  somehow,  he  shows  a  want 
of  that  activity  in  his  movements,  which  one  likes  to  see  in 
a  bull  that  is  being  kept  at  the  head  of  a  herd. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  rule  in  regard  to  excessive  fatness, 
that  Mr.  Hunter  refers  to,  but  whether  it  has  ever  really 
been  put  in  force  at  any  of  the  principal  shows  or  not,  I 
cannot  say.  I  do  know,  however,  that  in  California  the 
fattest  animals  have  generally  taken  the  premiums,  shape 
and  other  things  being  equal,  and  it  is  probably  so  with 
beef  breeds,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  world  over. 

The  rule  in  itself  is  all  very  well,  and  if  it  could  be  en- 
forced would  do  good,  but  the  great  difflculty  with  regard  to 
it  has  been,  and  is  likely  to  be,  where  to  draw  the  line  be- 
tween fatness  and  excessive  fatness,  and  who  is  to  do  it? 

The  discrimination,  should  any  be  thought  expedient, 
will  rest  with  the  appointed  committees  of  award,  unless 
special  committees  are  purposely  appointed. 

That  much  has  been  done  to  injure  the  reputation  of 
some  breeds  of  cattle  by  people  buying  pampered  animals 
and  failing  to  keep  up  the  high-feeding,  there  is  no  room 
for  doubt.  In  cases  of  this  kind  it  is  unfair  to  lay  all  the 
blame  on  the  breed.  If  people  buy  hothouse  plants  they 
are  expected  to  keep  them  in  hothouses,  which,  both  in 
principal  and  in  practice,  applies  with  equal  force  to  ani- 
mals. 

In  saying  that  Mr.  Hill's  Lucerne  Duke  was  not  in  show 
condition  and  that  he  had  evidently  come  right  off  the  lu- 
cerne pasture  was  not  said  with  any  idea  of  detracting 
from  the  merits  of  the  bull,  and  I  did  not  for  a  moment 
suppose  that  anyone  would  construe  it  in  that  way.  For 
certain  reasons,  connected  with  the  breeding  of  the  bull,  I 
did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  say  much,  therefore  I  contented 
myself  with  stating  what  I  personally  knew  to  be  a  fact, 
and  one  that  stands  rather  to  the  credit  of  the  animal  than 
otherwise. 

For  the  same  reason,  I  left  unnoticed,  some  may  think 
unjustly,  the  same  owner's  Fidget  8th,  one  of  the  best  and 
certainly  one  of  the  most  useful-looking  Shorthorn  cow  on 
the  ground.  She,  too,  had  come  off  the  lucerne  pasture. 
Her  condition  was  good;  in  size,  shape  and  style,  if  jou 
please,  she  was  equal  to  any,  and  what  is  not  of  less  im- 
portance, she  carried  one  of  the  best-shaped  udders  I  have 
ever  seen.  This  cow  was  exhibited  in  the  class  of  three- 
year-old  cows,  but  was  not  even  looked  at  by  the  judges, 
though  among  onlookers,  during  the  second  week  of  the 
fair,  she  had  more  admirers  than  any  other  cow  on  the 
ground,  these  being  attracted  by  her  beautiful  head  and 
sweet  countenance,  short  legs  and  well-rounded  ribs,  broad, 
square  hind  quarters  and  thighs,  the  latter  being  well  and 
squarely  filled  in  with  her  splendid  bag  of  milk,  which 
made  itself  felt  in  the  Shorthorn  milking  test. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  feedinft  and  condition,  I  copy 
a  paragraph  from  my  report  of  the  Petaluma  fair,  which,  I 
think,  cleariy  defines  my  position  in  regard  to  the  matter: 

Thus  it  is  with  animals  that  have  for  some  generations  been  de- 
penflfnt  on  having  food  providfd  for  them,  it  becomes  a  fixed  habit 
in  the  breed,  whatever  it  is,  therefore,  those  who  buy  good,  well-bred 
cattle  of  any  breed,  that  have  this  habit  brfd  into  them,  should,  by 
careful  selection  in  breeding,  and  generous  keep,  (not  pampering,  as 
for  obesity)  endeavor  to  maintain  that  habit.  It  is  a  profitable  one, 
in  that  it  gives  a  good  return  for  food  consumed,  which  is  the  end 
aimed  for  by  all  good  breeders 

Now  I  hold  to  the  theory,  which  is  proved  good  by  prac- 
tice, that  good  pasture  on  good  land  is  the  cheapest  and 


best  food  for  growing  up  a  strong,  useful  and  healthy  race 
of  cattle;  but  there  are  few  places  where  the  pasturage  is  so 
good  all  the  year  round  that  it  does  not  need  to  be  supple- 
mented by  some  sort  of  hand-feeding,  if  it  be  nothing  more 
than  good  hay,  to  keep  the  cattle  in  a  thrifty  and  growing 
condition  the  year  round.  The  continuous  growth  of  ani- 
mals with  a  steady  gain  in  weight,  from  birth  onward,  is 
the  breeder's  main  stay.  By  feeding  with  this  object  in 
view  only  can  he  make  a  success  of  bringing  animals  to 
early  maturity  for  the  butcher,  while  a  steady  and  vigorous 
growth  in  young  cattle  intended  for  the  dairy  will  bring 
them  into  profit  a  year  earlier  than  is  the  case  with  young 
stock  that  are  allowed  to  lose  in  winter  the  flesh  they  have 
gained  in  the  preceding  summer,  which  is  very  often  the 
case  under  the  ordinary  circumstances  in  which  farm  or 
dairy  stock  is  wintered. 

We  sometimes  hear  people  say  cattle  can  be  judged 
better  when  in  low  condition;  "one  can  see  the  frame  bet- 
ter," which  is  true  enough.  He  can  also  discern  between 
a  coarse-boned  and  a  fine-boned  beast,  along  with  certain 
indications  of  thriving  qualities,  judging  of  these  in  a  great 
measure  by  the  hair  and  handling,  which,  if  soft  and  pliable, 
with  the  addition  of  a  placid,  contented  look  in  the  eye, 
may  generally  be  depended  upon  as  signs  of  thrift  and 
well-doing  in  an  animal.  These  will  for  the  most  part  be 
found  in  the  finer-boned  animals  as  it  is  very  rarely  that  a 
coarse-boned  one  is  a  profitable  feeder. 

With  a  lean  animal  it  is  something  of  guess  work 
as  towhat  it  is  likely  to  do  to  say  nothing  of 
what  it  will  do  in  the  way  of  taking  on  flesh, 
but  with  one  that  is  fairly  fat,  and  if  ripe  for  the 
butcher  so  much  the  better  for  the  purpo";e,  one  can 
tell  what  it  hasdone,  and  see  how  the  flesh  is 
laid  on  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  judge  of  the  quality 
by  the  way  itis  put  on.  If  the  thighs  are  thick  and 
heavy,  the  loin  and  ribs  well  and  evenly  covered,  the 
crops  or  chine  broad  across,  with  a  good  heart  girth  below 
it,  making  that  part  as  nearly  circular  as  it  is  possible  for 
it  to  be  in  an  animal  with  flesh  distributed  evenly  and 
smoothly  over  the  whole  carcass,  then  we  know  there  is  a 
good  butcher's  beast,  whereof  the  flesh  is  witness. 

We  see  what  the  animal  has  done  and  by  that  may  form 
an  opinion  of  the  capabilities  of  other  animals  of  the  same 
blood  and  breeding.  That  is  what  we  want  to  do  when  we 
go  to  a  cattle  show  where  we  expect  to  see  a  gathering  of 
the  choicest  cattle  of  the  country.  We  want  the  breeders 
to  let  us  see  what  some  members  of  their  herds  are  capable 
of  doing  in  the  way  of  making  a  profitable  carcass  of  edible 
meat,  without  grossness  at  as  early  an  age  as  is  compatible 
with  the  production  of  good  beef. 

Early  maturity  is  the  order  of  the  day  in  these  times  of 
low  prices  for  it  is  well-known  amongst  practical  feeders 
that  the  cost  per  pound  increases  with  the  age  of  the  ani- 
mal. 

Let  us  have  better  cattle  if  fewer  of  them.  Better  stock 
means  better  feeding,  and  vice  versa. 

Your  Own  Correspondent. 


Regulation  of  City  Mills  Trade. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  San  Jose  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Dr.  E.  A.  Clark  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Milk,"  as 
follows:  "In  obedience  to  your  request  to  prepare  a  paper 
in  reference  to  the  milk-supply  for  this  city,  the  following  is 
respectfully  submitted:  I  have  had  no  time  or  opportunity 
to  consult  authorities  or  statistics  and,  therefore,  simply 
present  a  few  plain  statements.  Milk  is  one  of  the  most 
important  foods.  It  is  a  necessity  to  rich  and  poor  alike. 
It  enters  every  household,  is  on  every  table  and  is  used  by 
nearly  every  human  being  in  civilized  life. 

"  Milk  is  exceedingly  sensitive  to  all  electrical  and  mete- 
orological changes.  It  absorbs  with  great  avidity  all  ill- 
smelling  odors,  all  impurities  brought  near  it,  and  thus  be- 
comes a  powerful  factor  in  conveying  and  spreading  disease. 
Many  epidemics  of  typhoid  fever  have  been  directly  and 
indubitably  traced  to  milk  from  cows  wh'ch  drank  from 
water  poisoned  with  human  dejecta,  which  contained  the 
typhoid-fever  bacteria  from  typhoid  patients.  It  has  thus 
been  shown  that  the  exciting  poison  of  at  least  one  disease 
can  be  conveyed  through  the  system  of  the  cow  to  her  milk 
and  cause  disease  in  human  subjects.  This  demonstrates 
that  danger  to  consumers  of  milk  lurks,  not  only  in  impur- 
ities near  to  milk  after  it  is  drawn  from  the  cow,  but  also 
in  the  very  food  and  drink  which  constitute  her  pabulum. 

"  What  do  these  facts  teach  us  ?  Certainly  the  lesson  is 
easy  and  simple.  The  utmost  care  and  caution  should  be 
used  in  preserving  this  universal  article  of  the  people's  food 
from  all  sources  of  contamination. 

"  How  shall  this  be  done  ?  Shall  we  continue  to  leave 
the  matter  in  the  hands  of  those  alone  whose  pecuniary  in- 
terest it  is  to  make  the  most  money  from  the  least  outlay 
of  labor  or  expense .''  Not  only  is  milk  subject  to  contam 
ination  from  the  food  and  drink  of  the  cow  and  from  prox- 
imity to  impurities  which  may  be  absorbed  by  it,  but  we  all 
know  that  it  is  frequently  adulterated,  in  fact  almost  manu- 
factured outright.  The  very  water  with  which  it  is  often 
diluted  may  come  from  some  impure  source  and  poison 
whole  families,  to  say  nothing  about  drugs  and  mixtures 
used  to  simulate  genuine  milk. 

"  What  then  does  common  prudence  point  out  as  a  public 
necessity  ?  The  county  and  city  authorities  should  estab- 
lish a  most  thorough  and  ripid  system  of  inspection  of  all 
dairies  which  supply  milk  for  our  city  and  suburbs.  Every 
place  where  milk  is  handled  or  kept  should  be  absolutely 
clean  and  pure.  The  sources  of  water  supply  should  be 
thoroughly  examined  from  time  to  time.  The  food  given 
to  milch  cows  should  be  subject  to  rigid  inspection.  Sam- 
ples of  milk  should  be  frequently  analyzed.  None  of  these 
examinations  should  be  made  at  particular  times,  but  at 
unexpected  and  irregular  intervals. 

"  There  should  be  some  kind  of  permit  or  license  issued 


to  those  engaged  in  the  milk  business — of  course,  with 
very  little  cost  to  them — without  v/hich  no  one  could  engage 
in  it.  When  any  one  is  found  to  be  diluting  or  adulterating 
milk,  or  permitting  the  use  of  impure  water  or  food  for 
milch  cows,  their  right  to  vend  milk  should  be  taken  from 
them.  I  am  not,  in  this  short  paper,  attempting  to  enter 
into  details,  only  briefly  trying  to  indicate  a  general  policy. 
Next  year  we  may  be  visited  by  the  Asiatic  cholera.  We 
should  use  every  reasonable  precaution  to  avoid  this  scourge 
as  well  as  all  other  diseases.  If  any  legislation  is  needed 
to  give  our  county  and  city  authorities  the  necessary  power 
in  this  matter  it  should  be  procured  at  the  next  session  of 
our  legislature.    This  is  a  very  important  matter. 

"  There  is  a  constantly-growing  complaint  in  all  our 
large  cities  about  milk  impurities  and  consequent  danger 
to  the  health  of  all  classes,  but  especially  to  the  children. 
Our  city  is  steadily  and  rapidly  assuming  the  proportions 
of  a  large  inland  metropolis.  Shall  we  not  now  take  steps 
to  protect  our  children  from  disease  and  death?  With 
cleanliness  at  home,  clean  streets,  well-flushed  se  vers,  pure 
water,  pure  milk  and  other  food  we  can  snap  our  fingers  in 
the  face  of  all  zymotic  diseases  and  go  steadily  on  our  way 
rejoicing  in  good  health,  the  necessary  basis  of  all  human 
happiness." 

Dairy  Notes. 

.The  sooner  the  milk  is  strained  after  it  is  drawn  from 
the  udder,  the  better  the  proportion  of  cream  obtained,  and 
the  better  the  cow  is  for  butter  purposes  the  more  impor- 
tant this  becomes. 

Those  who  like  sweet-cream  butter  are  usually  willing  to 
pay  a  fancy  price  for  it,  but  it  does  not  possess  the  keeping 
qualities  of  butter  from  well-ripened  cream,  and  should  be 
quickly  sold  and  quickly  consumed. 

The  dairyman  who  makes  good  butter  should  never  send 
out  any  without  putting  his  name  upon  the  package.  At 
first  the  butter  will  give  him  a  good  reputation,  and  after  a 
while  his  name  will  recommend  the  butter.  But  he  must 
be  careful  to  have  all  that  he  marks  up  to  his  usual 
standard,  and  sell  all  that  which  is  a  little  "  off "  in  flavor 
or  other  qualities  for  what  it  will  bring  without  the  name. 

Milk  that  contains  13  per  cent  of  solids  is  called  rich 
milk,  but  if  a  very  large  part  of  these  solids  came  from  the 
outside  of  the  cow  or  from  the  stable  floor,  we  should  call 
it  "  too  rich  for  our  blood,"  and  take  a  thinner  article. 

An  exchange  says  that  "  three  beef  animals  can  be 
grown  and  disposed  of  while  one  butter  animal  is  being 
(ully  developed,"  which  is  true,  as  good  steers  can  be  fi:ted 
for  market  at  two  years  old,  while  the  butter  cow  seldom 
reaches  her  best  until  at  least  six  years  old,  although  she 
may  have  been  paying  her  keeping  for  at  least  three  years 
before  thaf  But  after  that  age  it  takes  no  more  to  make 
300  pounds  of  25-cent  butter  than  it  does  to  make  the  same 
amount  of  four-cent  beef.  There  is  where  the  profit  of  the 
butter  animals  comes  in,  or  should  do  so  if  rightly  man- 
aged. 

Some  of  the  agricultural  writers  are  advising  the  farmers 
now  to  "  cull  out  and  sell  all  animals  that  it  will  not  pay  to 
grain  feed,"  but  we  believe  it  will  pay  to  grain  feed  the 
animals  fit  for  food,  no  matter  how  old,  if  they  are  healthy 
and  thrifty.  If  we  had  one  that  we  thought  it  would  not 
pay  to  give  grain  to  before  selling,  we  should  prefer  to  sell 
it  to  the  fertilizer  manufacturers  or  dealers  in  dead  animals 
than  to  a  brother  farmer,  unless  we  had  a  spite  against 
him  on  account  of  some  previous  trade,  and  wanted  to  get 
even.  That  would  be  wicked,  we  know,  but  revenge  is 
sweet. 

If  the  man  who  raises  his  own  heifer  calves  does  not 
have  good  cows,  it  is  his  own  fault  usually.  • 

Poor  butter  requires  a  good  salesman  to  dispose  of  it, 
but  good  butter  will  find  a  market  for  itself.  A  breeder  of 
high-class  dairy  cows  lately  set  prices  upon  some  of  his 
surplus  stock,  but  before  the  buyer  accepted  his  ofler  he 
was  induced  to  have  the  milk  product  analyzed.  The  re- 
sult astonished  him  and  led  to  a  complete  revision  of 
prices.  One  seven-year-old  cow  which  he  had  placed  at  a 
low  price  was  found  capable  of  yielding  16  pounds  of  butter 
a  week,  and  another  cow  gave  him  a  similar  surprise, 
while  one  that  he  thought  more  valuable  than  either  could 
not  yield  seven  pounds  a  week.  Test  them  before  buying 
or  selling. — Cultivator. 


A  Rioh  Frnlt  Section. 

San  Francisco,  Oct.  15,  1892. 
Tp  THE  Editor: — One  of  the  richest  fruit  sections  in 
the  State  is  the  locality  surrounding  Hanford,  Tulare 
county.  Its  raisins  are  famous;  its  peaches,  pears  and,  in- 
deed, all  kinds  of  fruit,  are  superlative  in  beauty,  size  and 
richness  of  flavor,  and  command  the  highest  prices  at  home 
and  abroad.  On  the  Templeton  vineyard,  near  Hanford, 
Mr.  H.  P.  Thornton,  one  of  the  owners,  picked  a  bunch  of 
grapes  last  month  which  tipped  the  scales  at  five  pour.ds. 
they  were  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria  variety,  and  he  has  had 
the  cluster  carefully  preserved  and  will  exhibit  them  at  the 
World's  Fair  next  year.  The  grapes  here  grow  to  large 
size,  some  measuring  over  three  inches  in  circumferenf-e. 
Three  peaches  were  picked  by  Mr.  Thornton  the  other  day 
from  three-year-old  trees,  ranging  in  weight  from  17  to  19 
ounces  each.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  that  California  is  proud 
of  her  fruit  interests,  with  such  a  showing?  Visitor. 

The  San  Francisco  lumbermen  interested  in  controlling 
the  cargo  output  of  the  coast  have  prepared  a  schedule  of 
'he  amount  of  lumber  each  mill  may  cut  under  the  pool 
arrangement.  The  schedule  is  based  upon  the  output  of 
1 891,  and  is  unsatisfactory  to  most  of  the  small  millowners, 
who  may  be  subsidized,  although  it  is  not  the  plan  now  to 
subsidize  mills.  The  new  schedule,  if  made,  may,  instead 
of  subsidizing,  increase  the  output  of  small  mills.  It  is 
held  that  $9  per  1000  can  be  secured  just  as  readily  as  $7 
per  1000,  if  the  output  can  be  controlled. 


Thk 
pitted. 


Petaluma  silk  factory  buildings  have  been  com- 
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IIIhE  PE^O/VIE  C(lReb)E. 


The  Mesopotamia!!  Well. 

GEN.  XXIV. 

Written  for  the  Rubal  Press  by  Lillian  H.  Shuey, 

I  will  tell  you  a  beautiful  story, 

A  story  so  very  old; 
You'll  say  you  have  heard  it  a  thousand  times 

As  soon  as  my  story's  told. 

Way  down  in  Mesopotamia, 
Where  the  walls  of  Haran  stood. 

There  lived  the  Syrian  household 
Of  Bethuel  and  Laban  good. 

Within  the  city's  protection 
Their  home  was  roomy  and  large; 

With  room  for  the  friendly  traveler, 
For  his  beasts  and  men  in  charge. 

And  the  light  and  joy  of  that  household 

Was  one  who  was  very  fair, — 
The  kind-hearted  daughter  of  Bethupl, 

With  braided  and  shining  hair. 

She  was  wont  to  go  at  evenii.g 
With  the  women  strong  and  tall. 

Who  went  to  the  well  for  water, 
Outside  of  the  city's  wall. 

One  night,  with  her  pitcher  brimming, 

Up  from  the  well's  deep  pool, 
She  bore  on  her  head,  upbalanced. 

Her  burden,  fresh  and  cool. 

And,  lo!    By  the  well  there  waited 

A  stranger  of  lordly  grace 
With  servants,  and  camels,  loaded. 

That  knelt  at  the  drinking  place. 

And  the  stranger  ran  to  meet  her, 
Aad  said,  "  Let  me  drink,  I  pray?" 

She  lowered  her  pitcher  kindly, 

"Thou'rt  welcome,  my  lord,  this  day." 

Then  she  hasted  and  emptied  her  pitcher, 
"Thy  beasts,  I  will  draw  for  them;" 

And  she  hasted  and  ran  to  the  water 
And  drew  for  the  camels  ten. 

And  the  stranger  marveled  greatly. 

For  he  was  seeking  there 
Just  such  a  maid  of  the  Syrian  house, 

And  she  was  his  answered  prayer. 

He  said,  as  he  placed  on  her  brow  and  bands 

The  golden  tokens  bright, 
"  Whose  daughter  art  thou,  I  pray  thee  ? 

I  would  lodge  at  thy  house  to-night.'" 

Then  the  maiden  ran  to  her  mother's  house, 

With  the  jewel  on  her  head, 
And  showed  them  her  golden  bracelet. 

Then  her  brother  came  and  said 

To  the  man,  "Come  in,  thou  blessed  stranger, 

Wherefore  standst  thou  here? 
We  have  room  and  straw  for  thy  camels. 

We  will  give  thee  friendly  cheer." 

They  came  and  ungirded  the  camels. 
And  water  was  brought  for  their  feet. 

And  they  of  the  household  hurried 
And  placed  them  meat  to  eat. 

"  Nay,  I  will  not  eat,''  said  the  stranger. 
When  the  food  they  gently  pressed, 

"Till  I  do  my  master's  bidding; 
For  my  master  is  greatly  blessed, — 

For  the  Lord  bath  given  him  servants 

And  silver  and  gold,  and  all 
The  flocks  and  gold  and  servants 

To  Isaac,  bis  son,  will  fall. 

/am  Abraham's  servant, 

And  he  has  made  me  swear 
To  bring  him  a  maid  from  his  father's  house, 

A  wife  for  bis  son  and  heir. 

Thou  art  my  master's  kinsmen, 

And  this  is  the  maiden  fair. 
Who  gave  me  to  drink  and  my  camels 

In  answer  to  my  prayer. 

Now,  deal  with  me  kindly  and  truly 

And  my  labor  of  love  is  done. 
Will  ye  give  me  this  lovely  maiden 

For  a  wife  to  my  master's  son  ?" 

And  they  said,  "As  the  Lord  hath  spoken 
And  brought  thee  to  this  place;" 

Then  Abraham's  servant  worshiped 
And  bowed  himself  on  his  face. 

And  be  took  from  the  camel's  burden 

Silver  and  jewels  rare; 
Raiments  and  precious  treasure 

He  gave  to  the  maiden  fair. 

So  her  kindred  kissed  and  blessed  her 

At  the  early  dawn  of  day; 
And,  her  nurse  and  damsels  with  her. 

She  rode  wilh  the  man  away. 

This  is  the  pretty  story 

The  dear  old  pa^es  tell. 
Of  Rebekah,  the  Syrian  maiden, 

At  the  Mesopotamian  well. 


California  Poppies. 

Beside  the  sea,  above,  below 

The  wrinkled  sun-burnt  crag;  that  bar 

The  ocean's  onset  like  a  foe. 

And  wild  as  wind  and  waters  are. 

The  careless  yellow  pop;)ies  grow. 

As  tremulous  as  stars  that  glow 
In  fairer  fields  of  light  afar, 
Cliff-born,  but  beautiful,  Ibey  blow 
Beside  the  sea. 

O'er  many  a  rain-worn  rent  and  scar 
Their  rootlets  tenderly  they  throw. 
Nor  storm  nor  solitude  may  mar. 
Nor  mists  that  wander  to  and  fro. 
The  freedom  that  the  poppies  know 
Beside  the  sea  I 

—Martha  T.  Tyler  In  Sept.  Lippincott's. 


Mrs.  Lander's  Property. 

Written  for  the  Rural  Press  by  M.  Pulsifkr. 

{Continued  from  last  week  ] 

Mrs.  Landers  and  Joe  were  late  in  rising 
next  morning,  for  they  had  slept  li.tle  over 
their  scare.  When  the  breakfast  work  was 
over  they  set  about  securing  their  valuables 
as  best  they  could.  Then  came  the  house. 
The  back  door  was  fastened  and  wedged  so 
that  no  one  could  shake  it;  the  door  leading 
to  the  diningroom  was  locked  and  the  key 
tied  to  the  knob,  that  it  might  not  be  pushed 
out  and  the  door  opened  by  any  false  con- 
trivance; the  other  inside  doors  and  windows 
were  treated  in  a  similar  manner,  but  instead 
of  tying  the  keys  to  the  knobs  they  were 
taken  out  and  the  keyholes  stuffed  with 
putty,  which  Mrs.  Landers  said,  "  would 
sorter  confound  their  wits,  if  they  did  get 
in."  Lastly  came  the  "  big  front  door  "  and 
the  gate;  if  it  were  possible  to  exert  greater 
ingenuity  upon  these  chief  avenues  of  exit 
and  extrance,  it  was  done. 

Mrs.  Haply  had  arranged  that  Mrs.  Lan- 
ders and  Joe  should  take  lunch  with  them  at 
twelve,  and  by  half-past  eleven  they  stood  on 
the  veranda  waiting  for  Riifus  who  was  com- 
ing in  their  carriage  to  take  them  to  the 
Haply  mansion. 

"  I  say,  Joe,  don't  you  think  Rufus  and 
Haply  is  about  the  softest  and  most  triflin' 
combination  of  names  that  were  ever  j'ined 
together  ?  I  do,  an'  when  I  think  of  'em 
long,  they  make  me  sicker'n  weak  coffee  !  " 

"  Ma,"  says  Joe  very  quietly,  "  I  can  im- 
agine circumstances  and  events  that  would 
cause  you  to  think  more  of  the  man  and  less 
of  the  name;  suppose,  for  instance,  that  I 
was  happily  married,  and — " 

"  Yes;  then  it  is  again  the  very  thing  I 
knew,  and  that  miserable,  shiftless  name. 
Thank  the  saints  and  prophets,  your  pa 
didn't  give  me  a  name  that  my  darter  can 
pun  on.    Never  in  all  my  life — " 

What  it  was  we  shall  never  know,  for  at 
that  minute  Rufus  drove  up  wjth  a  splendid 
span  of  black  steeds  which  Mrs.  Landers 
said  "jus'  matched  the  driver,"  but  the  sight 
of  which  always  softened  Mrs.  Lander's 
heart,  for  she  declared  they  reminded  her  of 
the  time  "  when  John  was  a  livin'  and  Joe  a 
a  little  gal." 

On  the  way  up  town,  Mrs.  Landers  talked 
more  to  Rufus  than  was  her  wont;  she  even 
told  him  what  she  saw  at  the  window  last 
evening,  and  gave  him  her  opinion,  in  full, 
of  circus  men,  to  all  of  which  Rufus  was  so 
attentive  that  Mrs.  Landers  was  quite  happy 
and  did  not  seem  to  remember  that  it  was 
the  first  time  she  had  permitted  herself  to 
more  than  pass  the  time  of  day  with  him  in 
years. 

"  Mrs.  Landers,"  ventured  Rufus,  "  Joe 
has  been  taxing  my  credulity  severely  by 
telling  me  that  you  never  before  went  to  a 
circus.    Is  it  true  ?" 

"  Mr,  Haply,  it  is;  and  I'm  of  a  mind 
that  I  oughter  be  in  better  business  to-day 
than  breakin'  so  honer'ble  record  in  my  old 
age." 

"  Why,  ma,  there  is  nothing  dishonorable 
in  the  performances  at  a  circus.  I'm  sure 
you  will  be  be  enchanted,  and  will  not  be- 
lieve your  eyes  again  for  one  month,  at 
least." 

"  Neither  do  I  believe,  nor  never  will, 
them  flarin'  billposters  with  their  antiluvian 
animils  an' outlandish  womin  !  Then,  there's 
that  ere  Sheby  and  Sol'mon  affair  !  Talk  to 
me  about  the  wisest  man  a  holdin'  up  an  in- 
fancy by  the  heels  when  he'd  know  sich 
doin's  would  cause  appoplexic  of  the  brain  ! 
But  now  that  I've  got  started,  I'm  goin'  to 
the  circus  jus'  the  same." 

A  few  words  about  the  Haplys  may  be  in 
order  here.  The  two  families  came  to  Cali- 
fornia together.  Both  were  wealthy  at  the 
time,  but  Mr.  Landers  lost  almost  his  entire 
fortune  in  the  mines  in  less  than  ten  years, 
and  dying  soon  after,  left  Mrs.  Landers  and 
little  Joe  poor.  Joe  was  a  bright  girl,  and 
before  she  was  fifteen  found  out  what  she 
was  good  for,  and  turned  her  discovery  to 
account,  as  before  mentioned.  Mr.  Haply 
died  about  the  same  time  as  Mr.  Landers. 
His  business  had  been  in  the  mercantile 
line;  he  had  prospered  and  left  a  large 
property.  Rufus  had  a  good  business  of 
his  own  as  surveyor  and  civil  engineer. 
The  estate  was  settled  up  at  once  and  the 
proceeds  judiciously  invested,  leaving  Mr. 
Haply  Jr.  free  to  pursue  his  own  chosen  vo- 
cation. Joe  and  Rufus  had  been  raised  to- 
gether as  playmates,  and  Mrs.  Landers  al- 
ways liked  him  as  a  child,  having  about  as 
much  care  for  the  boy  as  she  had  for  her 
girl;  but  as  he  grew  toward  manhood  and 
still  retained  his  preference  for  Joe,  Mrs. 
Landers'  feelings  apparently  changed,  and 


she  bad  come  to  treat  him  with  studied  cold- 
ness. Rufus  understood  it  all,  but  appeared 
quite  unconscious,  hoping  the  time  would 
come  when  she  would  be  herself  to  him 
again,  for  she  was  but  acting  a  part.  He 
had  never  given  her  the  least  offense,  and 
memory  told  him  that  deep  down  in  her 
heart  she  liked  him,  and  so  she  did.  Her 
two  pretended  aversions  to  him  now  were 
his  name  and  his  handsome  presence,  of 
which  she  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  re 
minding  Joe. 

Joe  Landers  is  a  handsome  blonde  of 
twenty-eight  whom  Mrs.  Haply  admires 
and  loves,  and  who  would  make  many  an 
arrangement  of  pleasure  for  the  young 
couple  if  Joe  would  hear  to  it;  but  she  does 
nothing  without  the  full  knowledge  and  con- 
sent of  her  mother,  to  whom  she  is  very  de- 
voted. 

I  will  pass  over  the  circus,  its  effect  upon 
Mrs.  Landers  and  her  quaint  comments,  and 
accompany  the  three  back  to  Mrs.  Landers' 
home. 

As  they  came  in  sight  of  the  house,  Mrs. 
Landers  remarked  that  "  everything  looked 
safe  an'  right."  But  the  gale  was  open,  and 
the  dear  old  lady  said  kindly  to  Rufus  as  he 
assisted  her  to  alight:  "  You  must  not  go 
until  we  have  gone  through  the  house." 

While  her  mother  was  unlocking  the  door, 
Joe  was  talking  with  Rufus;  but  not  many 
words  were  exchanged  before  they  were 
startled  by  a  scream  from  Mrs.  Landers, 
who  speedily  fell  in  a  dead  faint.  Before  Joe 
could  reach  her  mother,  Rufus  had  sprang 
from  the  carriage  again,  and  without  se- 
curing his  horses,  was  at  the  side  of  Mrs. 
Landers,  who  was  lying  across  the  doorway. 
Joe  would  herself  have  been  shocked,  and 
might  have  fainted  had  she  first  looked  upon 
the  sight  which  met  her  mother's  eyes. 
Everything  in  the  room  was  turned  upside 
down  and  inside  out  and  the  carpet  torn  up. 
This  was  the  condition  throughout  the 
house.  Every  article  they  concealed  was 
gone  and  some  wearing  apparel,  including 
an  elegant  dressing-gown  of  Mr.  Landers 
which  his  wife  had  thought  too  much  of  to 
part  with.  The  Landers  money  was  in- 
vested, and  as  they  only  bad  the  interest,  no 
great  sum  was  ever  in  the  house  at  any 
time,  and  this  day  none  at  all,  for  Mrs. 
Landers  had  it  in  her  purse. 

When  she  revived  and  again  realized  what 
had  happened,  she  broke  down  and  be- 
wailed most  piteously  "  the  awiil  calamity 
that  had  come  upon  her  old  age,"  and  she 
told  Joe  she  hoped  "  this  ere  circus  would 
last  a  lifetime.  But,"  broke  off  the  old  lady, 
"  why  don't  you  shout  for  the  police,  Rufus 
Haply,  if  you're  a  man  ?  Joe,  can't  you  do 
nothin'  but  walk  round  ?  Let  me  get  out, 
I'll  holler  fire  I  murder  !  burglars  !  or  any- 
thing else  to  'rouse  the  people  to  the  danger 
of  their  life  and  property  !  " 

While  Rufus  did  his  best  to  console  her 
mother,  Joe  was  "  walking  around,"  but  not 
aimlessly.  She  was  ascertaining  as  far  as 
possible,  in  short  order,  the  number  of 
articles  missing  for  Rufus  to  report  at  police 
headquarters  at  once. 

When  Mrs.  Landers  saw  Rufus  about  to 
depart,  she  informed  him  that  he  shouldn't 
leave  the  house  an  inch  unless  he  solemnly 
promised  to  come  right  back  and  stay  with 
them  till  midnight,  for  she  would  "  never 
shut  her  eyes  again  until  they  lighted  on 
them  stolen  val'ables." 

Rufus  promised  but  too  gladly,  where- 
upon the  old  lady  kissed  him  just  as  she  did 
years  ago.  It  was  so  sudden  and  unexpected 
that  Rufus  still  thinks  it  was  a  part  of  the 
bustle  and  disorder  of  that  memorable  occa- 
sion. 

She  called  out  after  him  "  not  to  eat 
a  bite  at  home,  but  come  straight  back  and 
take  supper  with  me  an'  Joe,  fur  I'm  so  cast 
down  I'll  not  eat  a  bite  unless  you  do.  But 
the  knives,  forks  an'  spoons  are  all  gone  ! " 

These  were  her  two  first  invitations  to  Ru- 
fus to  come  to  their  house,  and  he  was  rather 
dazed  by  the  change  that  had  come  upon  the 
old  friend  of  his  youth  at  last,  and  wondered 
how  it  would  all  end,  and  if  it  would  vanish 
with  the  night. 

"Joe,  you  take  Rufus  an'  go  round  the 
house  an'  lock  every  door  an'  winder,  and 
barrycade  'em  besides;  then  you  two  set 
down  and  play  chess,  checkers  or  somethin' 
else,  so  I  can  look  on  an'  pass  the  time,  fur 
I  feel  terrible  like  and  all  broken  up." 

Mrs.  Landers  was  instantly  obeyed,  and 
soon  her  first  order  was  executed.  A  few 
minutes  more  and  the  three  were  seated  at 
a  small  table,  all  seemingly  interested  in  a 
a  game  of  chess;  but  I  believe  Mrs.  Lan- 
ders was  really  the  one  interested  at  all;  not 
in  the  game,  but  Rufus.  She  sat  very  near 
him,  and  scarcely  took  her  eyes  from  his 
face  once.  Between  the  moves  he  had  told 
stories  calculated  to  keep  up  the  old  lady's 
hope  O-  recovering  her  goods.  Whether 
true  or  invented  for  the  occasion  does  not 


matter;  they  were  soothing,  but  some  mys- 
terious means  led  her  to  speak  of  her  favor- 
ite aversion  to  Rufus,  but  she  was  careful 
not  to  be  personal. 

"Mr.  Haply"  (she  never  called  him  Rufus 
in  these  days  when  addressing  him),  "do 
you  believe  there's  anything  in  names  .>*  I 
do.  I'm  jus  sure  there's  names  as  prevents 
persons  from  bein'  or  doin'  anything  worth 
shucks  ! " 

Rufus  had  been  more  than  once  that  day 
inwardly  convulsed  with  laughter,  and  at 
this  unexpected  outbreak  of  Mrs.  Landers, 
he  gave  vent  to  his  mirth  and  laughed  until 
he  cried.  The  old  lady  was  surprised,  and 
sat  with  dumb  amazement  pictured  on  her 
face. 

"Yes,  Mrs.  Landers,  there  is  much  in 
names,  as  to  sound  and  significance;  regard- 
ing their  influence  upon  character,  I  don't 
know.  Many  persons  are  of  your  opinion 
that  the  name  makes  or  mars  the  individual. 
There  is  Madame  Paul  Minck,  the  Paris 
anarchist,  and  mother  of  two  sons,  who,  if 
they  live,  should  show  how  much  there  is  in 
a  name,  and  turn  out  to  be  heroes  after  their 
fond  parent's  own  heart.  The  first  was 
christened  Lucifer  Satan  Vercing  troix,  and 
the  second  was  to  be  known  as  Apottacus 
Blongin  Revolution.  How  does  that  impress 
you?" 

"  I  can't  predict  what  the  sons  of  sich  a 
fool  mother  might  be;  but  the  hull  thing 
makes  me  sick  and  tired.  It's  "triflin'  with 
Providence.  I  don't  believe  in  common 
people  havin'  the  liberty  of  names,  no  way. 
They  oughter  be  taken  from  the  Bible  and 
given  out  by  law;  then  there'd  be  no  more 
fool  nonsense  about  the  bus'niss." 

"  Ma  thinks  Landers  is  immaculate  and 
ncorruptible.  But  she  is  mistaken.  There 
is  nothing  in  a  name  but — letters,  and  one 
may  make  a  surprising  difference.  Just 
think  what  our  name  would  be  if  an  S  or 
G  were  prefixed  !  " 

"Joe  Landers,  I  never  seed  your  equal, 
to  conger  up  sich  onheard  things  !  If  any- 
body ever  a'tempted  to  put  them  ar  letters 
onto  my  name,  I  would  sue  'em  for  libil  and 
prosecute  'em  to  the  end  of  time,  there  !" 

Rufus  was  again  thrown  into  a  fit  of 
laughter,  in  spite  of  him<;elf,  and  arose,  say- 
ing the  hour  was  late  and  he  must  be  going. 

He  was  not  allowed  to  do  so  until  he  had 
inspected  the  premises  to  assure  Mrs.  Lan- 
ders that  no  one  "was  prowlin'  round  fur 
more  plunder." 

At  half-past  eleven  the  three  stood  at  the 
front  door,  Rufus  holding  Mrs.  Landers  and 
Joe  each  by  the  hand,  bidding  them  have  no 
fear  for  the  night  nor  doubt  for  the  morrow, 
that  all  would  be  well. 

Just  then  a  light  shone  faintly  through  the 
inside  blinds  of  one  of  the  windows  across 
the  way. 

Ah  ha  !  Is  that  what  you  called  haunted, 
Joe?  Mrs.  Landers,  do  you  approve  of  my 
investigating  that  appearance  ? 

No!  Don't  you  go  near  that  ar  evil 
place  !  It's  the  old  one  hisself,  holdin'  high 
carnivil  with  the  powers  of  darkness  1 

Rufus  did  not  believe  in  the  mythical  "old 
one,"  and  said: 

"  Really,  Mrs.  Landers,  I  have  a  presen- 
timent that  some  good  may  come  of  my 
going.  Now  you  and  Joe  go  in  and  shut 
the  door  until  I  return  in  less  than  ten 
minutes." 

"Joe  Landers,  I  always  told  you  Rufus 
Haply  was  a  fool,  an'  I'm  just  sorry  now  I 
hadn't  told  him  so  when  I  had  a  chance. 
Runnin'  into  infernal  danger  with  his  eyes 
open,  a  leavin'  two  women  here  alone  to  be 
killed  !  Oh  !  I  wish  he'd  never  been  born, 
I  do  !" 

"  Ma,  you  are  altogether  inconsistent. 
You  care  nothing  for  Rufus,  and  yet  you 
talk  as  though  your  sole  dependence  was 
upon  him.  I  don't  understand  such  contra- 
dictions of  speech  and  conduct." 

"  Wal,  I  don't  care  what  becomes  of  him. 
I'm  jus'  miser'ble  and  wish  I  had  died  when 
your  pa  did,  there  ! 

Rufus  returned  with  big  eyes  and  a  bigger 
story.  In  one  of  the  back  rooms  he  saw, 
through  a  rent  in  some  hanging  at  a  window, 
five  men  squatting  around  and  busied  with 
various  bundles,  boxes  and  odd  packages. 
He  could  not  go  on  for  Mrs.  Landers. 

Oh  !  my  soul  !  have  mercy  on  them  ar 
sinners  a  handlin'  my  property  !  Give  me 
somethin',  quick'  so's  I  can  go  an'  confrunt 
the  vil'ains  lace  to  face !  They'll  not  deny 
it  an'  want  no  process  of  law.  I'll  just  go 
an'  take  what  belongs  to  me,  an'  others 
smart  enough  may  do  the  same  if  they've 
got  a  speck  o'  sense." 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Landers,  all  depends  upon 
the  greatest  caution.  If  your  stolen  articles 
are  in  the  hands  of  those  men,  you  must  be 
guided  by  reason  and  listen  to  me,  if  you 
would  recover  them.  I'll  go  at  once  to 
chief  of  police  and  give  full  particulars,  then 
return  to  you  and  Joe,  as  you  cannot  sleep 
while  this  play  is  going  on.    I'm  just  in  time 
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for  the  12  o'clock  car.  Shut  this  door  and 
lock  it,  and  keep  still.    Good  bye." 

In  half  an  hour  Rufus  returned,  and  in 
less  than  ten  minutes  more,  six  dark  figures 
came  rapidly  down  the  street.  Rufus 
went  out  to  meet  them  and  they  all  moved 
toward  the  house  to  be  raided.  Joe  had 
difficulty  in  keeping  her  mother  indoors,  un- 
til the  report  of  pistols  broke  upon  the  still- 
ness of  the  night.  The  struggle  between 
officers  and  thieves  lasted  some  thirty 
minutes.  Then  a  wagon  was  driven  down 
from  the  corner  where  they  had  alighted, 
and  besides  the  goods  there  were  two  pri- 
soners handcuffed  and  three  wounded  men 
put  into  the  vehicle,  accompanied  by  two 
policemen,  while  the  other  four  walked  two 
on  a  side. 

When  the  shooting  commenced,  Mrs. 
Landers  went  into  hysterics,  and  eased  her 
miod  as  usual. 

"  Oh  I  dear  me !  What  have  I  ever  done 
that  I  must  come  to  sich  times  as  these  ere? 
Joe,  I  hope  you  will  acknowledge  now  that 
them  ar  circuses  are  the  old  boy's  own 
doin's.  This  ere  thing  all  comes  of  Rufus 
Haply,  an'  I  never  want  to  set  eyes  on  him 
again.  I  remember  your  pa  told  me  I  might 
live  to  see  religious  an'  civil  war,  but  I  never 
dreamt  of  its  comin'  right  to  my  very  door! 
War  and  rebellion's  what  it  is  !  I've  not  a 
doubt  that  that  ar  Sutag  and  Evins  and  the 
Daltons  and  them  ar  Mex'can  brigonders, 
as  they've  been  scouring  the  hull  country 
for  and  couldn't  find,  is  right  here  in  that  ar 
house,  a  hull  grist  and  pile  of  'em  together  ! 
Oh  !  I  do  wish  Rufus  would  come  !" 

The  man  Mrs.  Landers  saw  pass  the  win- 
dow the  evening  before  the  circus,  had 
overheard  all  their  conversation.  Their 
house  was  entered  by  the  front  door,  as 
everything  indicated,  by  a  false  key,  and 
locked  again.  The  discovery  and  capture 
of  the  five  men  threw  light  on  half  a  dozen 
burglaries  of  recent  date  in  the  town. 

The  house  in  which  they  were  taken  had 
been  a  place  of  storage  for  stolen  goods,  un- 
til otherwise  disposed  of.  Search  next  day 
revealed  a  large  quantity  of  miscellaneous 
merchandise,  that  was  all  recognized  by  its 
several  owners. 

Next  morning  Rufus  came  down  in  his 
carriage  for  Mrs.  Landers  to  go  and  iden- 
tify her  property.  Coming  home,  she  said 
very  plain  but  comforting  things  to  him  as 
follows: 

"Mr.  Haply,  I  don't  deny  that  I  hold  you 
responsible  for  this  hull  a'fair.  If  you  had- 
n't invited  Joe  and  me  to  that  ere  circus, 
nothin'  would'abeen  stolen; but  ifnothin'  had- 
n't been  stole,  that  ar  pesky  gang  never 
would'a  been  found  out,  for  under  no  other 
consideration  than  our  house  bein'  burglar- 
ized, would  I  permitted  you  to  spend  a  even- 
ing at  our  home,  because  I  never  intended 
togiveyouany  encouragement  as  a  son-in-law. 
But  now,  as  you've  proved  what's  in  your 
name,  as  I  always  told  Joe  you  would  when 
you  got  a  chance,  I  don't  feel  proper  in 
standin'  betwixt  you  two  any  longer;  and 
now  you  may  have  it  all  your  own  way,  ex- 
ceptin'  that  you'll  go  to  no  more  circus,  and 
shall  have  nothin'  to  say  about  any  names 
in  the  future.    There  ! 


A  Pretty  Picture. — During  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  Suflfrage  Conference  at  Das 
Moines  last  week,  the  crowing  of  a  baby 
made  some  of  the  audience  turn  their  beads, 
and  they  saw  a  pretty  picture.  Mrs.  Cath- 
arine Waugh  McCuUoch,  a  beautiful  young 
woman  lawyer,  who  is  an  active  equal  rights 
worker  in  Illinois,  had  brought  with  her  to 
this  conference  her  young  son,  a  fine,  bright- 
eyed  baby,  good-tempered  and  happy,  but 
full  of  wriggle  and  finding  it  hard  to  keep 
still  for  a  moment.  As  he  waxed  obstrep- 
erously merry  in  her  arm?,  she  had  taken 
him  to  the  window  at  the  back  of  the  hall, 
and  was  trying  to  hush  his  crowing,  but 
without  success.  Outside  the  window,  the 
folds  of  the  great  Wyoming  flag  were  vis- 
ible, waving  in  the  wind  over  the  heads  of 
mother  and  baby.  As  we  looked  at  them 
and  remembered  that  the  parents  of  that 
baby  were  both  of  them  lawyers  and  both 
of  them  suffragists;  that  their  marriage 
ceremony  had  been  p;rformed  by  Rev. 
Anna  H.  Shaw,  and  that  the  bride  had  gone 
to  south  Dakota  for  her  wedding  trip  to 
speak  in  the  woman  suffrage  amendment 
campaign,  it  seemed  that  several  instructive 
morals  might  be  drawn  from  that  picture, 
especially  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  pre- 
dict the  destruction  of  the  home  and  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  race  as  a  result  of  the  ac- 
ceptance of  equal  rights. —  Alice  Stone 
Blackweli. 


Little  brother— "Mr.  Johnson,  won't 
you  go  and  stand  before  the  window  ?" 

Mr.  Johnson — "Certainly,  my  little  man; 
but  why?" 

Little  brother — "Oh,  ma  says  she  can  see 
through  you.    I  want  to  see  if  I  can." 
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Master  Rndolph  Bolensk. 

Written  for  the  Rural  Press  by  Kathrrinr  Bbyant 
Nolan. 

Rudolph  Bol»^nsk  sat  upon  the  front  seat 
of  the  yellow-wheeled  wagon  belonging  to 
the  firm  of'Bolensk  &  Polaski,  Los  Angeles. 
He  held  a  beautiful  bouquet  of  Madame 
Laurette  ro.^es  and  dark  red  carnations  in 
his  small  hands.  His  wide-brimmed,  brown 
straw,  sailor's  hat  was  placed  carefully  be- 
tween himself  and  his  friend,  Jim  Whitby, 
and  a  fine  halo  of  little  flaxen  curls  set  off 
his  delicate  face  and  blue  eyes. 

Rudolph's  full  attention  was  concentrated 
upon  the  delicate  nosegay.  He  had  received 
special  instructions  regarding  the  proper 
manner  of  holding  it,  lest  the  beautifully 
ornamented  foundation  of  the  flowers  should 
become  crushed.  Josie  Myers  had  given 
the  bouquet  to  him  with  many  qualms,  for 
she  was  quite  sure  that  the  nosegay  was 
doomed  to  destruction  were  Master  Bolensk 
allowed  the  handling  of  it. 

Josie  was  the  girl  who  took  the  orders,  but 
Rudolph  was  the  well-beloved  son  of  Herr 
Bolensk,  and  entertained  an  opinion  that 
the  son  of  the  senior  member  of  the  firm 
was  well  able  to  safely  deliver  the  biggest 
posy  that  any  "  order  "  girl  ever  saw. 

"I  tan  tarry  it,  Jothie,"  he  had  said  as  he 
looked  down  upon  the  brand  new  knicker- 
bockers and  put  his  hands  down  deep  in  the 
pockets. 

"You'il  drop  it  and  soil  the  ribbon,''  Josie 
had  said  despairingly. 

"  I  won't  drop  it,  Jothie." 

"  Come,  hurry  up,  there  !  "  Jim  had  cried 
from  the  sidewalk,  and  Josie  gave  an  extra 
artistic  snip  on  the  ribbon  ends  with  her 
small  scissors  as  he  spoke.  She  had  then 
followed  Rudolph  out  and  placed  the  flowers 
in  his  hands  with  rather  an  angry  little  flirt. 
If  anything  happened  to  the  order  she  would 
be  blamed  for  allowing  Rudolph  to  have  the 
the  least  thing  to  do  with  it,  and  if  the 
orders  were  belated  Jim  would  be  at  fault 
for  permitting  any  parleying  upon  the  sub- 
ject. So  neither  of  these  two  people  were 
in  a  very  good  humor. 

Jim  drove  off  rather  furiously  and  Rudolph 
kept  one  eye  on  the  notched  ends  of  the 
blue  ribbon  as  they  rode  up  the  steep  hills. 
There  was  a  fine  stone  mansion  set  up  on 
the  side  of  one  of  the  hills  like  a  ruined 
castle,  only  it  was  quite  new.  It  simply  re- 
minded one  of  the  fascinating  castles  one 
reads  about  in  some  books,  and  Jim  stopped 
Bingo  and  sprang  to  the  curbstone. 

"  Do  I  dit  out  here,  Jim?"  Rudolph  asked. 

"  Oh  you  needn't  git  out,  youngster.  I'll 
have  that  bouquet  inside  in  a  jiffy." 

Rudolph  looked  at  Jim's  hands  and  Jim 
glanced  down  at  them  with  some  confusion. 
To  tell  the  truth  they  were  rather  grimy. 

"  Lift  me  out,  Jim."  Rudolph  spoke  in 
the  tone  of  a  person  who  expects  to  be 
obeyed  and  so  Jim  Whitby  lifted  him  out. 
He  toiled  up  the  stone  steps  and  Miss 
Rushmore  came  out  upon  the  veranda  as  he 
went  up  the  tesselated  pavement,  still  hold- 
ing the  superb  bunch  of  exotics  in  both 
hands. 

"  I  tum  to  'liver  your  flowerth,"  he  said. 

"  That's  very  kind  of  you,  you  dear  little 
boy,"  the  girl  answered.  "  Who  is  that 
magnificent  bouquet  for  ? " 

"  Jothie  thaid  the  name  was  on  the  card," 
Rudolph  said.  He  looked  very  much  flat- 
tered. 

"  Oh  I  see,  they  are  for  me.  Won't  you 
come  in  ?    I  should  like  to  talk  with  you." 

"  No,  thank  you,"  Rudolph  answered  in 
his  politest  tone.  "  Joe  is  waiting  an'  tho  I 
muth  go." 

He  turned  quickly  and  went  down  the 
walk,  but  as  he  reached  the  stone  stairway 
he  looked  back,  like  the  disobedient  wife  of 
Lot,  and  like  her  he  immediately  met  with 
disaster.  Rudolph  lost  his  balance  and  dis- 
appeared. 

Miss  Rushmore  ran  to  where  he  laid  upon 
the  first  stone  landing  and  knelt  beside  him. 
The  fine  nosegay  laid  upon  the  floor  of  the 
porch  when  the  footman  carried  Rudolph 
into  the  dimly-lit  hall,  and  Joe  drove  off 
furiously  for  Dr.  Burdett  and  Mrs.  Bolensk. 

When  Rudolph  opened  his  eyes  he  looked 
into  the  soft,  tear-d  mmed  eyes  of  his  young 
mother  and  said: 

"  I  'livered  the  flowerth  an'  thee  wath  a 
buful  young  lady." 

"Yes,  I  know,  darling,"  Mrs.  Bolensk  an- 
swered, smiling  through  her  tears  and  whis- 
pering something  to  the  gray-haired  physi- 
cian who  stood  beside  her.  Dr.  Burdett 
nodded  his  head  and  smiled  at  Rudolph. 

"  Jothie  thaid  that  I'd  muth  it,  but  I—" 
The  bouquet  was  in  beautiful  order,  Ru- 
dolph," Miss  Rushmore  interrupted.  I 


shall  tell  every  one  how  very  carefully  you 
brought  it  and  delivered  it." 

"  We'd  better  go  home  now,  mamma," 
Rudolph  said,  sitting  up  very  straight.  He 
was  rather  dazed  and  did  not  seem  to  wonder 
at  his  mother's  presence,  and  he  acted  as  if 
he  supposed  that  Dr.  Burdett  belonged  there. 

Rudolph  rode  home  in  his  mother's  vic- 
toria and  the  doctor  declared  that  he  was  as 
good  as  new.  "  No  broken  bones  this  time, 
young  man,"  he  said  laughingly. 

Master  Rudolph  Bolensk  has  decided  to 
be  a  doctor  when  he  grows  up.  He  con- 
siders it  a  very  interesting  and  useful  pro- 
fession. Although  Dr.  Burdett  persistently 
recounts  the  hardships  of  a  physician  s  life, 
Rudolph  is  nothing  daunted. 

"  Well,  you  thee  it  makth  it  very  bad  to 
break  oneth  bonth  unleth  there  ith  a  lot  of 
doctorth  to  thet  them,"  Rudolph  always  an- 
swers, wrestling  mightily  with  the  little  hiss- 
ing aspirate  which  is  such  a  stumbling-block 
to  him  on  the  royal  road  of  progress. 


THe  Reign  of   the  Good-Luck 
Horseshoe. 

Written  for  the  Rural  Pbbss  by  Dcank  Morley, 

It  was  the  dining  parlor  with  its  gaily 
bedecked  cash  counter,  its  tastily  furnished 
sideboard,  its  chairs,  its  nicely  situated 
tables,  and  its  pleasant  proprietress  and  ur- 
bane usher. 

Upon  its  peg  just  back  of  the  cash  coun- 
ter, in  full  view  of  each  fellow  article  of 
furniture,  and  where,  too,  it  could  cast  its 
spell  upon  each  entering  and  retiring  cus- 
tomer, hung  the  good  luck  horseshoe,  mag- 
net of  fortune.  Its  graceful  oval  was  twined 
with  brilliant  orange  velvet,  and  its  positive 
and  negative  poles  each  sharply  defined  and 
belligerent.  Days  passed.  The  broom  in 
the  corner  was  new,  as  was  also  the  proprie 
tress  herself,  new  in  the  business,  yet  deter- 
mined upon  success. 

For  a  week  the  increase  was  slow;  then 
the  floating  trade,  eager  for  change  and 
aware  of  the  newer  venture,  thronged  in. 
And  then  it  was  that  the  proprietress 
smoothed  the  velvet-twined  magnet  lovingly, 
and  patted  its  perfect  oval  as  she  said: 
"You  are  my  talisman,  aren't  you?" 

Then  trial  hours  came;  the  novelty  wore 
off  and  the  floaters  found  a  newer  field;  nei- 
ther did  advertising  reattract,  nor  the  chang- 
ing of  the  chef  and  the  cuisine  reinvigorate. 

The  business  was  doomed  and  it  drooped. 
The  proprietress,  now  disheartened,  cast  re- 
proachful, even  angry  glances  at  her  once- 
loved  talisman.  Then  bills  due  drifted  in 
like  snowflakes,  and  in  the  storm  conten- 
tious voices  were  heard. 

Even  the  clattering  crockery,  the  clanging 
cuttlery  and  clinking  crystals  seemed  to  say 
to  one  another:  "  It  is  the  magnet's  fault; 
his  charm  is  broken;  let  him  be  deposed." 
Soon,  too,  there  were  ominous  occurrences; 
for  the  end  was  near.  In  the  dark  night 
hours  a  masked  shape  moved  about,  and 
gaseous,  pungent  odors  followed  him.  Then 
alarm  bells  rent  the  air.  *  *  *  The 
morning  disclosed  a  mournful  scene.  The 
chairs  and  tables  of  the  dining  parlor  were 
charred,  their  drapery  of  cushion  and  cloth 
scorched,  and  each  waiting  vessel  filled  with 
the  debris  of  conflagration. 

The  good-luck  horseshoe  still  hung  upon 
its  peg,  its  wonted  air  of  complacency 
changed  to  a  look  of  despair,  its  oval  black- 
ened and  its  gaudy  orange  velvet  scorched. 

"  How  now,  Mr.  Talisman  ?  "  wailed  the 
cinder-swept  crystals  sorrowfully. 

"  Now  we  are  in  the  soup,"  responded  the 
magnet  /rf«ically,  "  and  the  soup  is  sooty 
and  awful." 

In  the  House  of  Detention  a  man  is  held 
for  arson — against  dishonesty  there  is  no 
material  charm,  and  the  reign  of  the  good- 
luck  horseshoe  is  at  an  end. 


"The  doctors  is  always  gettin'  up  a  lot  of 
new  diseases,  and  the  druggists  is  inveritin' 
new  nostrils  to  cure  'em,"  said  Mrs.  Parting- 
ton. "There's  Mrs.  Jones  has  tonsors  on 
her  throat,  and  Mr.  Jones  has  ulsters  in  his. 
Miss  Smith  has  hermitage  of  the  lungs,  and 
her  mother-in-law  has  two  buckles  on  hers.' 


Fashionable  wife — "Did  you  notice, 
dear,  at  the  party  last  evening,  how  grandly 
our  daughter,  Clara,  swept  into  the  room." 

Husband  (with  a  grunt)— "Oh,  yes  !  Clara 
can  sweep  into  any  room  grandly  enough; 
but  when  it  comes  to  sweeping  out  a  room 
she  isn't  there." 


Jack— "I  dined  with  Buskin  the  other 
day.  He  is  a  dry  wit— called  the  turkey 
Douglas.'' 

Tom— "Why  ?" 

Jack — "Because  it  was  tender  and  true." — 
TrutA. 
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Dangerons  Use  of  Kerosene. 

Building  a  fire  with  kerosene  is  becoming 
a  fixed  habit  in  this  country,  and  should  be 
discouraged  by  intelligent  people. 

At  the  City  Hospital  in  Boston  may  be 
found  at  almost  any  time  a  victim  of  this 
dangerous  habit.  The  only  thing  to  be  said 
in  its  favor  is  that  it  saves  time  and  kindling 
— a  trifling  economy  when  compared  with 
the  serious,  if  not  fatal,  results  which  miy 
follow. 

The  effect  of  the  burn  varies  with  the  de- 
gree of  the  injury.  Be  careful  in  removing 
the  clothes  to  save  the  skin  unbroken.  The 
contents  of  blisters  should  be  carefully  let 
out  with  a  needle,  and  the  cuticle  pressed 
gently  down  upon  the  true  skin.  The  first 
object  is  to  exclude  the  air.  This  can  be 
done  by  applying  pure  olive  oil  or  vaseline. 
If  the  burn  is  slight,  wi'h  only  the  surface 
reddened,  dust  with  flour  and  cover  with 
flannel  or  thick  co'.ton  wool. 

If  the  surface  be  extensively  burned  the 
patient  exhibits  the  sign  of  shock  or  collapse. 
In  this  case  the  skin  is  pale  and  covered 
with  a  cold  perspiration,  the  pulse  is  rapid 
and  feeble,  with  dila  ed  nostrils  and  droop- 
ing lids.  The  patient  lies  in  an  apathetic 
state.  In  less  severe  cases  there  is  nausea 
and  vomiting. 

Stimulants  should  be  applied  at  once. 
Keep  the  patient's  head  low  and  apply  hot 
bottles  to  the  feet  and  sides  of  the  body. 
Hot  tea,  coffee  or  beef  tea  may  be  given  if  it 
can  be  retained.  When  there  is  nausea, 
brandy  is  the  best  form  of  stimulant. 

Every  good  housekeeper  should  do  away 
with  the  possibility  of  this  accident. —The 
Household. 

Custard  Pudding.— Take  one  pint  of 
milk,  stir  into  it  gradually  one  tablespoonful 
of  flour,  the  yolks  of  six  eggs  beaten  light, 
sugar  to  taste,  a  flavoring  of  grated  orange 
peel  and  a  teaspoonful  of  brandy  or  jamaica 
rum.  Finally,  mix  into  it  a  teaspoonful  of 
melted  butter  (which  must  not  be  hot),  and 
pour  into  a  buttered  dish.  Bake  in  a  mod- 
erately hot  oven. 

Egg  and  Cheese  Salad. — Slice  a  dozen 
hard-boiled  eggs,  and  put  a  layer  of  eggs  in 
the  dish.  Grate  on  a  thick  covering  of 
cheese,  then  another  layer  of  eggs,  alternat- 
ing with  the  cheese  till  the  eggs  are  used  up. 
Sprinkle  over  the  top  a  few  capers  and  fine- 
chopped  pickles.  Pour  over  it  all  Mayon- 
naise sauce,  and  again  cover  with  grated 
cheese. 

Corn  Fritters.— Two  cups  of  cold, 
sweet  corn  cut  from  the  cob  or  canned  corn. 
Two  eggs,  one  cup  of  sweet  milk,  one-fourth 
teaspoon  of  salt  and  half  a  teaspoon  of  soda 
two  tablespoons  of  melted  butter  and  thicken 
with  flour  to  make  a  batter.  Stir  together; 
grease  a  spider  with  butter  and  drop  in 
spoonfuls  and  fry  brown;  turn  and  brown 
other  side. 

Brown  Sauce  — One  tablespoonful  but- 
ter, one  tablespoonful  flour,  one-half  pint  of 
stock,  one-half  teaspoonful  onion  juice,  one- 
eighth  teaspoonful  of  pepper,  one-half  tea- 
spoonful of  salt.  Melt  the  butter,  stir  until 
dark  brown,  add  the  flour,  mix  well,  add  the 
stock  and  stir  continually  until  it  boils;  add 
onion  juice,  salt  and  pepper,  and  it  is  ready 
for  use. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder  High- 
e<5t  of  all  In  leavening  strength. — Latest  U. 
S.  Governnuut  Food  Report. 
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CALIFORNIA. 
Fresno. 

Laboe-  Shipment  of  Raisins. — Reedley  Ex 
ponent  :  Five  wagonloads  of  raisias  arrived  at 
thfi  depot  Oct.  12i;hi  from  the  Carl  Fruit  and 
Wine  Land  Co.,  situated  five  miles  east  of 
Reedley.  This  is  the  first  lot  of  a  large  sale  of 
six  carloads  by  this  company  consigned  to  the 
East,  and  is  a  better  proof  than  any  bare 
assertion  of  the  adaptatsility  of  the  soil  and 
climate  of  the  country  surrounding  Reedley  to 
the  culture  of  the  raisin  grape. 

Kern. 

Second-Cbop  Raisins. — Bakersfield  Echo  :  A 
visit  to  the  Galtes  vineyard,  just  across  the 
river,  will  repay  any  one.  About  20  men  are 
now  at  work  gathering  the  second  crop  of 
raisin  grapes,  and  the  amount  of  fruit  the  vines 
are  yielding  is  something  very  gratifying.  As 
one  rides  along  the  road  at  the  end  of  the  field, 
he  sees  each  alternate  row  literally  lined  with 
trays  of  grapes.  For  rods  at  a  stretch  these 
trays  lie  as  close  together  as  they  can.  The 
foreman  says  the  vines  are  yielding  from  100 
to  130  pounds  each.  The  first  crop  gave  from 
40  to  50  pounds.  Three  pounds  of  green  fruit 
make  one  of  raisins,  so  from  these  two  crops 
there  is  something  like  50  pounds  of  cured 
raisins.  They  are  worth  about  4i  cents  in  the 
8weat-box,  or  $2.25  a  vine.  There  are  500  vines 
to  the  acre. 

First  Raisin  Shipments. — Bakersfield  Cali- 
fornian  :  The  Rosedale  Raisin  Vineyard  Com- 
pany on  Tuesday  shipped  one  carload  of  raisins 
to  San  Francisco  and  another  to  Los  Angeles. 
This  is  the  first  shipment  from  here  this  sea- 
son and  others  will  rapidlv  follow.  This  sea- 
son's crop  is  of  the  very  first  quality  and  will 
undoubtedly  command  the  highest  market 
prices.  This  infant  industry  of  Kern  is  rapidly 
growing  out  of  swaddling  clothes,  and  by  next 
year  will  be  an  important  factor  in  the  world's 
market.  Those  who  have  pioneered  in  this  en- 
terprise are  already  reaping  handsome  rewards. 
Three  years  ago  a  few  hundred  boxes  com- 
prised Kern  county's  entire  product,  while  now 
it  is  a  shipment  by  carloads. 

Lassen. 

A  Labqe  Stock  Ranch. — Amedee  Oeyser: 
J.  H.  Toomy,  of  Churchill  coanty,  Nevada, 
selected  a  tract  of  land  of  11,000  acres,  lying  a 
few  milea  north  of  Amedee,  on  which  to  trans- 
fer his  business  of  thoroughbred  stock-raising. 
Los  Angreles. 

Facts  about  Pbunes. — Pomona  Progress:  Out 
of  the  many  reports  of  large  profits  from  the 
prune  crop  in  Pomona  that  has  been  market- 
ed during  the  past  few  weeks,  we  select  only  a 
few  sample  ones,  to  show  how  much  actual 
money  there  is  in  growing  the  fruit  in  this  val- 
ley. The  Simpson  prune  orchard  of  six  acres, 
out  near  Fifth  street,  has  yielded  a  crop  that 
sold  to  C.  A.  Loud  for  $2845,  or  about  $466  an 
acre.  The  trees  are  seven  years  old.  The  six 
acres  of  prunes,  only  five  years  old,  on  the  Seth 
Richard's  ranch  at  North  "Pomona,  have  yielded 
a  crop  that  has  been  dried,  and  Frank  L. 
Palmer,  the  manager  of  the  property,  has  been 
offered  $1400  for  the  product.  From  79  prune 
trees,  about  eight  years  old,  on  the  Arnold 
ranch,  south  of  town,  19,700  pounds  of  fruit 
were  picked.  When  dried,  the  crop  weighed 
5120  pounds  and  sold  at  nine  cents.  The  gross 
receipts  for  the  yield  were  $460;  the  net  re- 
ceipts, $392.  There  are  three  acres  of  seven- 
year-old  French  prunes  on  the  Kramer  ranch 
that  produced  55,800  pounds  of  fruit  this  sea- 
son. The  ciop  was  sold  on  th^*  trees  for  two 
and  one-half  cents  a  pound,  or  $50  a  ton.  A 
check  for  $1382  was  given  for  the  three-acre 
yield. 

A  Gbeateb  Aobeaqk  op  Deciduous  Fruits. — 
Progrets:  Unless  all  indications  fail,  there  is 
going  to  be  the  largest  planting  of  prune,  olive, 
apricot  and  peach  orchards  in  Pomona  valley 
next  winter,  of  any  time  in  seven  or  eight  years. 
Every  day  we  hear  of  some  one  who  is  buying 
land,  or  making  plans  to  buy,  clear  or  plant  the 
broad  acres  in  Pomona  before  next  April,  to 
some  or  all  these  varieties  of  fruits.  Several 
contracts  have  alreadv  been  made  for  setting 
out  prune  and  peach  orchards  here,  and  the 
nurserymen  say  they  have  the  largest  demand 
they  have  had  since  the  citrus-fruit  boom  be- 
gan, for  young  deciduous  trees  suitable  for 
planting.  Of  course  it  is  too  early  to  make  any 
kind  of  a  correct  estimate  of  the  extent  of  the 
new  orchard-making  in  the  valley.  Several 
well-posted  men  believe  it  will  be  about  1000 
acres.  The  fact  that  Southern  California  has, 
in  an  experience  of  10  years,  been  proved  a 
most  prosperous  home  for  the  production  of 
these  deciduous  fruits,  and  the  great  profit 
there  has  been  in  their  crops,  at  least  seven 
years  out  of  10,  has  brought  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  the  prune,  peach,  olive  and  apri- 
cot orchards  as  gilt-edged  investments. 
Plumas. 

Mountain  Oechabds.— B.  W.  Barnes,  of  La 
Porte,  in  Oroville  Register:  This  section  of 
Plumas  county  is  situated  in  the  neighborhood 
of  5000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is 
cloie  up  under  one  of  the  summits  of  the 
Hierra  Nevada  mountains,  but  although  tlie 
snow  falls  very  deep,  yet  it  is  much  warmer 
here  in  winter  than  in  the  valleys  of  the 
county,  the  thprmometer  seldom  going  lower 
than  about  12  above  zero.  It  is  the  deep  snow 
which  breaks  down  the  trees  and  not  the  frost 
that  prevents  more  fruit-raising  up  here,  yet  it 
will  surprise  many  to  know  the  extent  to 
which  fruita  and  berries  can,  with  a  little  care, 
be  raised  on  these  hillsides  and  Hat  places.  In 
the  way  of  ll')wer8,  too,  I  think  I  can  safely 
say  that  no  town  of  its  size  at  as  high  an  al  i- 
tudf!  ran  boast  of  as  many  and  as  nice  flower 
gardens  as  the  little  town  of  La  Porte  I 
have  said  that  fruit  can  be  raised  here  with 
care.   I  will  now  give  a  few  instances  in  which 


care  has  been  taken,  and  mark  the  result. 
Many  years  ago  ago  Mr.  Alex  Mcintosh,  one 
of  the  earliest  settlers  of  Plumas  county  and  a 
pioneer  fruitgrower  of  Goodwin  township, 
went  into  the  timber  below  here  and  made  a 
location  for  a  home  now  known  as  Forest 
Ranch,  went  to  work  with  a  will,  stripped 
the  hillsides  and  fiats  ot  their  timber,  and  in 
their  place  planted  fruit  trees  of  all  kinds,  and 
now  has  one  of  the  finest  and  most  pro- 
ductive ranches  in  Plumas  county.  Some 
years  ago  my  nearest  neighbor  planted  in  his 
garden,  by  way  of  experiment,  a  stray  apple 
tree  which  he  found  that  has  been  full  of  apples 
year  after  j'ear,  and  now  has  them  on.  About 
ten  years  since,  Mrs.  Geo.  Babb  discovered 
growing  at  her  back  door  what  she  took  to  be 
a  young  apple  tree,  and  which  she  nursed 
with  care;  that  same  tree  has  borne  fruit  for 
years,  and  now  hangs  full.  In  1879,  Mrs. 
Tabor,  of  Gibsonvile,  planted  a  peachstone  in 
her  yard,  and  gave  the  tree  much  attention. 
It  has  been  bearing  for  years,  and  as  I  passed 
in  sight  of  it  ths  other  day,  I  noticed  the  fruit 
hanging  in  clusters.  As  a  specimen  of  what 
can  be  done  in  the  way  of  growing  berries 
here,  I  will  say  that  Mrs.  Robblee,  of  this 
place,  has  a  patch  of  the  finest  strawberries  I 
ever  saw,  from  which  she  has  sold  $100  worth 
this  year.  From  these  facts,  it  will  be  seen 
that  even  in  these  mountains  fruits,  berries 
and  flowers  can  be  raised  with  proper  care 
and  attention. 

Oranse. 

How  They  Kill  Squirrels  ow  the  San 
Joaquin  Ranch. —  Orange  Post:  Mr.  James 
Irvine,  the  proprietor  of  the  San  Joaquin 
ranch,  has  had  a  large  force  of  men  at  work 
for  a  long  time  killing  the  squirrels  on  his 
land.  The  squirrels  have  become  so  numer 
ous  and  were  so  destructive  to  the  grain  that  it 
was  found  necessary  to  destroy  them  if  pos- 
sible; poisoned  wheat  was  used,  the  prepara- 
tion of  which  was  known  only  to  the  man  who 
had  the  contract  in  hand.  About  20,000  acres 
have  been  gone  over  at  an  expenditure  of 
$4000,  the  owner  to  pay  one  quarter  and  the 
renters  three-quarters  of  the  expenses  per  acre. 
It  is  claimed  that  95  ppr  cent  of  the  squirrels 
have  been  killed,  or  1,000,000  in  all.  Plowing 
has  already  commenced  on  the  ranch;  at  the 
present  writing,  the  prospect  for  early  rain  is 
good,  and  we  trust  that  the  ranch  people  will 
all  do  well  with  their  barley  the  coming  season. 
San  Bernardino. 

Oeanqe  Notes.— Redlands  The  Fact:  The 
orange  crop  now  offers  good  promises  for  the 
year.  This  year  for  the  first  time  the  effect  of 
the  very  extensive  planting  of  the  last  few 
years  will  be  manifest  in  the  yield.  From  this 
on  for  10  years,  at  least,  each  year  should  show 
a  big  increase  over  the  previous  year. 

San  Joaquin. 

To  Test  Deep-Plowing.— Stockton  Republi- 
can: J.  M.  Benson,  ot  Ell  ott,  states  that  he 
has  observed  that  his  finest  grain  and  greatest 
yield  comes  from  a  portion  of  his  ground 
adjoining  his  orchard.  He  attributes  this  to 
the  fact  that  he  cultivates  his  orchard  more 
than  he  does  the  grain  fields.  He  intends  to 
deep-plow  one  field  this  winter,  replow  in 
the  spring,  and  sow  to  grain  and  watch  the  re- 
sult. Mr.  Benson  runs  a  thresher,  and  for  the 
past  eight  years  has  kept  a  record  of  the  yields, 
and  he  has  observed  that  the  heaviest  yields 
have  regularly  been  obtained  from  lands 
that  are  pastured  one  year  and  cultivated  the 
next  year. 

Santa  Clara. 

Grape  Notes. —  Los  Gitos,  Oct.  12 :  The 
light  showers  had  the  effect  of  lowering  the  per 
cent  of  sugar  in  the  grapes  for  a  day  or  two. 
It  is  now  back  again,  and  if  the  weather  remains 
clear  may  rise  a  little  higher.  Those  who  are 
unfortunate  enough  to  have  fruit  undried  say 
that  the  weather  barely  enables  them  to  keep  it 
from  molding;  that  there  is  no  force  in  the 
sunshine.  Raisin  grapes,  of  course,  will  have 
to  be  subjected  to  artificial  heat.  Since  the  ex- 
periment by  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  which  resulted 
in  making  a  first-class  wine  of  the  Muscat 
grape,  few  are  cured  into  raisins.  An  experi- 
ment is  being  made  with  the  white  grape, 
Sauvignon  Vert,  with  a  view  of  making  a 
sauterne  wine.  The  White  Riesling  Jalso  be- 
longs to  the  same  family.  Judicious  experi- 
menting with  different  kinds  of  grapes,  either 
alone  or  as  blends,  will  undoubtedly  result  in 
marketable  wines,  for  it  must  be  beyond  all 
doubt  that  good  grapes  will,  if  properly 
handled,  make  good  wines.  Starting  on  this 
basis,  wine-making  promises  a  good  future. 

An  Irrigation  Well. —  Permanenta  Cor. 
San  Jose  Hei-ald  :  The  new  irrigating  well  of 
S.  F.  Lieb  is  just  completed,  and  it  remains 
only  to  put  up  the  machinery.  This  well  is 
200  feet  deep,  100  feet  of  which  is  dug  and  the 
other  100  bored.  It  is  said  that  a  splendid 
stream  was  struck  at  that  depth,  sufficient 
easily  to  irrigate  his  large  prune  orchards. 
Such  wells  are  frequent  enough  in  irrigating 
countries,  but  this  is  the  first  of  its  kind  in  this 
land  of  springs  and  living  water. 

Prune  Notes. — Los  Gatos  Cor.  Mercury:  Fif- 
teen years  of  uninterrupted  prosuerity  in  prune 
culture  in  Santa  Clara  county  places  it  among 
the  reliable  sources  of  wealth.  Other  places 
may  or  may  not  equal  it  in  the  future.  At 
present  this  county  produces  more  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  State  and  the  product  is  increasing 
at  a  rate  that  will  soon  make  it  greater  than  all 
other  productions.  There  is  a  fear  among 
many  that  i)rune  culture  is  be  ng  overdone. 
Let  us  consider  it  on  the  basis  of  the  last  crop, 
24,000,000  pounds  in  round  numbers.  That 
would  give  each  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
United  States,  saying  nothing  about  other  mar- 
kets, only  a  mess  or  two.  Not  one  person  in 
ten  has  ever  tasted  them;  not  one  in  a  hun- 
dred has  anything  like  an  adequate  supply. 
The  idea  of  overproduction  is  absurd.  Ten 
times  the  pre.sent  quantity  would  find  a  mar- 
ket. It  is  expected,  of  course,  that  the  con- 
sumption will  increase  gradually  with  the  pro- 


duction. Prune  orchards  may  not  always 
yield  their  owners  $200  or  $300  profit  to  the 
acre,  as  now,  but  the  profits  may  go  down 
much  below  that  and  still  be  much  more  than 
comes  from  the  cultivation  of  the  staples,  wheat 
and  corn,  which  are  the  largest  sources  of 
wealth  in  the  United  States.  Owing  to  the 
nature  of  our  soil  and  the  character  of  our 
climate,  we  have  little  rivalry  to  fear  with  the 
Mediterranean  prune,  formerly  the  only  supply 
for  the  world.  These  frequent  showers,  and 
even  protracted  rains  in  the  summer,  intefere 
seriously  with  the  ripening  and  curing  of  the 
fruit.  The  foreign  prune  is  not  only  deficient 
in  sugar,  but,  owing  to  the  necessary  use  of 
artificial  heat,  has  a  smoky  odor  and  a  de- 
cidedly decayed  flavor,  while  ours  is  sweet,  fra- 
grant and  wholesome,  because  sunshine  does 
the  whole  work.  There  is  no  suspicion  of  pesti 
lences  and  plagues  in  the  California  product. 
The  Mediterranean  country  has  been  on  the 
line  of  march  of  all  the  great  epidemics  for 
thousands  of  years.  Every  package  of  fruit 
from  there  seems  like  a  Pandora's  box,  full  of 
all  possible  evils.  These  facts  iudicat*)  a  great 
and  permanent  trade  in  the  prune.  Undoubl- 
eily  new  varieties  will  apnear  that  will  be 
superior  to  that  on  which  our  trade  was  built 
up.  Even  now  we  have  five  or  six  for  which 
especial  merits  are  claimed.  Economy  in  pro 
cesses  will  also  become  an  important  factor  In 
the  future. 

Santa  Cruz 

CoNTEACTiNO  FOR  Beets. — Wafsonvillc  Paja- 
ronian :  Contracts  for  the  coming  year  are 
being  made  at  the  beet  factory.  Beet-growing 
has  become  one  of  the  established  branches 
of  farming  in  this  valley.  At  a  straight  price 
of  $5  per  ton  there  is  no  speculation  about  the 
crop  and  *he  returns  are  sure.  It  is  expected 
that  the  beet  acreage  of  this  district  will  be  con- 
siderably increased  during  the  next  year. 
Solano. 

The  Rapid  Reclamation  op  Febtile  Bottom 
Lands. — Rio  Vista  News:  Judge  Smith  has  a 
fine  tract  of  600  acres  on  Brannan  island,  ad- 
joining Isleton,  of  which  this  year  he  had  220 
acres  into  barley,  130  acres  into  beans,  and  70 
acres  in  sweet  potatoe?,  and  other  ranchers  of 
the  island  nave  nearly  the  same  proportions  of 
their  ranches  under  cultivation.  The  Judge 
says  there  is  not  a  drop  of  water  to  be  seen  any- 
where, and  if  no  flood  comes  this  season  the 
entire  island  will  be  a  rich  garden  spot  next 
year.  He  thinks  it  is  singular  that  the  owners 
cannot  come  to  an  agreement  and  eflFect  an 
organization,  but  he  has  done  all  he  can  do  or 
intends  to  do  unless  brighter  hopes  of  an  ami- 
cable agreement  are  held  out.  The  formation 
of  a  district,  taking  in  Brannan  and  the  lower 
end  of  Andrus  island,  is  the  Judge's  idea  of  the 
most  feasible  plan  of  protection  against  high 
water. 

Sonoma. 

On  Senatob  Fair's  Ranch. — Petaluma  Courier: 
Ed.  Phelps,  foreman  of  Senator  Fair's  great 
ranch  below  Lakeview,  reports  the  new  mile 
race  track  nearly  completed,  and  says  that  it 
will  prove  a  very  good  track.  Sixty  men  are  at 
work  on  the  big  ranch  at  present,  and  an  im- 
portant feature  is  the  harvesting  of  the  potato 
crop.  The  yield  will  amount  to  about  10,000 
sacks.  A  great  deal  of  barley  was  also  raised 
on  the  ranch  this  season,  but  it  will  be  used 
entirely  for  feeding  purposes.  There  are  100 
head  of  horses  on  the  ranch,  and  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  state  that  they  are  all  "good  stuff." 
Only  first  class  stock  finds  a  home  on  this 
ranch,  which  is  intended  primarily  to  produce 
"fine  goods"  in  the  way  of  horseflesh.  The 
main  idea  is  to  turn  out  as  many  thoroughly 
good  horses  as  possible,  at  any  expenditure  of 
money,  labor  and  pains. 

Sutter. 

Floating  Brush  Dams. — Yuba  City  Farmer  : 
Levee  Commissioner  Brophy  last  Monday 
brought  down  the  river  one  of  the  large  float- 
ing dams  or  mattresses  used  for  protecting  the 
river  banks  and  leveps.  It  was  constructed  of 
large  willow  trees  lashed  together  by  cables, 
and  was  600  feet  long,  6  feet  deep  and  8  feet 
wide.  The  Baker  launch  towed  it  down,  and 
it  was  securely  moored  in  front  of  the  Farmers' 
Union  frame  warehouse,  where  the  current 
was  undermining  the  bank.  Where  these 
dams  have  been  put  in,  there  has  been  a 
noticeable  fill  and  building  up  of  the  banks,  as 
the  current  is  checked  and  the  mud  allowed  to 
settle  under  the  brush. 

Ventura. 

Bean  Straw. — Satinoy  Cor.  Free  Press:  Our 
farmers  cannot  be  too  careful  in  feeding  bean 
straw  as  food  to  stock.  Two  of  our  citizens 
have  had  very  sick  horses  in  the  past  week 
from  a  too  free  eating  of  that  kind  of  fodder. 

Large  Stock  Ranch. — Newbury  Park  Cor. 
Free  Press:  Some  30OO  sacks  of  barley  were 
harvested  on  the  Banning  ranch  this  season. 
This  ranch,  comprising  about  8000  acres,  will 
be  devoted  the  coming  season  to  cattle  and 
hog  raising. 

OREGON. 

Lane  County  Hop  Crop. — Eugene  Register: 
Hops  are  still  coming.  The  crop  in  Lane 
county  this  year  is  estimated  at  little  over  .SOOO 
bales,  nearly  2000  bales  shnrt  of  an  aversge 
crop.  The  quality  is  first-class,  which  will 
partly  make  up  for  the  short  crop. 

Shipping  Horses  from  Eastern  Oregon. — 
Baktr  City  Btdrock:  H.  B.Clark,  a  horse-buyer 
from  New  Orlean°,  who  has  been  in  this  section 
for  the  past  ten  days,  has  purchased  three  car- 
loads of  Baker  county  horseflesh  and  expects  to 
ship  to-morrow.  The  horses  8re  «  fine-looking 
lot,  averaging  about  1100  pounds  and  ranging 
in  age  from  four  to  seven  years.  They  were 
purchased  from  Mr.  York,  of  North  Powder, 
Mr.  Williams,  of  Burnt  river,  and  Mr.  Brown, 
of  Rye  valley.  This  shipment  will  be  a  good 
advertisement  and  good  results  will  follow. 
Mr.  Clark  will  return  to  Baker  in  about  a 
month  and  make  another  shipment.  This  will 
he  the  third  shipment  the  gentleman  has  made 
in  the  past  three  months. 


BEHICIII PMS 


Their  MERITS  are: 

They  are  made  by  the 
Benicia  Agricultural  Works 
With  California  Capital  and  Labor. 
There  is  just  as  good  money 
There  is  no  better  labor. 

Every  year  they 
Tal(e  Premiums 
Over  Eastern  Plows. 

They  are  better  made 
Last  longer  and 
Cost  no  more  than 
Any  of  their  Competitors. 

IVIade  to  suit  all  Worl(, 
Garden,  Orchard,  Vineyard, 
Stubble,  Breaking,  Subsoil,  &c 
Every  Plow  marked  "Benicia" 
Which  means  "GUARANTEED" 
By  the  oldest  Implement  House 
On  the  Pacific  Coast. 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON 

SAN  FRANCISCO  and 
SACRAMENTO 


STAR  PLOWS, 


—  MADE  BY  — 

BENICIA  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS. 


GOOD  PLOWS 
NO  BETTER  MADE 
HUNDREDS 
SOLD  YEARLY 


AS  L0W-PRICE3  AS 
ANY  GOOD  PLOWS 
ARE  BETTER  THAN 
MOST  GOOD  PLOWS 


Workmanship  and  Materia! 
GUARANTEED. 

Your  local  dealer  probably  has  them.  If  ha 
hasn't  and  won't  get  them  for  you,  write  direct 
to  us.— 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON 

SAN  FRANCISCO  and  SACRAMENTO. 
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ills,  ^li|iip3,  h. 


GALVANIZED 

GEARED  AERMOTOR 

Re-desi^iied  and  much  improved,  turnislics  power  to 

PUMP,  GRIND,  CUT  FEED,  and  SAW  WOOD. 


Porl2-ft. 

Steel 
Geared 
Aermotor. 

Does  the  ■  work  of  4  horses  at  half  tbe  costof 
one,  and  is  •  always  harnessed  and  never  gets  tired 
With  our  Steel  Stub  Toive.  it  is  easy  to  put  on  bam. 
Send^or  elaborate  designs  for  putting  power  in  barn. 

12th  *  Bockirell  Sts.,  Chicago, 
E  29  Beale  St.,  Sau  Frauciaoo. 


AERMOTOR  CO  .1 


COLUM  BIA 
STEEL 

MILL. 


POWERFUL, 
HANDSOME,  NEW, 

Has  the  only  internal  geariug. 
Doubling  the  power,  reducing 
speed  to  the  only  practical  rate 

  to  operate  a  pump  at  any  dei.th 

and  OTercoming  the  back  lash  on  dead  center  of  outside  or 
spar  gearing.   


A  True  Spiral. 

The  Fan  surface  changes 
from  80'  at  rim  where  speed 
is  greatest  to  45°  at  inner 
and,  giving  wind  free  clear- 
ence,  avoiding  back  suction 
and  securing  greatest  pow- 
er.   STEJtL  BRACED. 


|$45i 


FRANK  BROS,,  ,£1SS»^..S.  F, 


WIND  MILLS 
O 
O 


If  you  are  handling  Wind 
Mills  you  canuot  afford  to  do 
so  longer  without  having  our 
prices.  If  you  want  a  Wind 
Mill  for  your  own  use  you  will 
lose  money  if  you  purchase  be- 
fore seeing  our  line. 


T 
E 
E 


ECLIPSE- HUSTLER -BELOIT 

^^^^      m.ND  HILLS  are  th*  moat  reliablo. 

ANGLE  &  TUBULAR  STEEL  TOWERS! 


Fairbanks,  Morse  &C0' 


mention  this  paper.) 


CHICAQO.  ILb> 


ALAMEDA  STEEL  WIND  MILL. 


10,  la  and  14  ft. 

Cheaper  tbao  tny 
Firet-CIass  UiU  In 
the  market 

Every  Oa« 
Guaranteed. 

No  bearlDgs,  no 
springs,  no  wheels 
to  get  out  of  order. 
The  Bimplest  mill  lu 
the  world. 

▲gent*  Wanted 

—  IDDSBSB — 


TBDMAN,  HOOKER  k  CO,  San  Fraciscfl  or  FresBO. 


O.  H.  EVANS  &  CO. 

(Saeoe88on  to  THOUSON  *  EVANS), 

110  and  IIS  Beale  Street,  S.  F, 

MACHINE  WORKS, 
Steam  Pumps,  Steam  Engines 

and  all  kinds  of  HACHINERT, 


111 

i 


THE  ECONOMY  HORSE-POWER 

 WITH  

Fly-Wheel  Walking  Beam  for  Pumping  X<arge  Qaantitle*  of  Water 
Sand  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List 


F.  W.  KROGH  &  CO.,  51  Beale  Street,  8.  F. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

TOOL  COMPANY 

^^^^^ HEADQUARTERS  FOR  ,v 

Machinery  and  Information 
^for  Irrigating  Plants 


—  ^tef  of  All  Sizes. 


MPROVED  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP. 


ESTIMATES  OHEEBFUI.I.T 
FUBNI8HBD. 

Address  Works,  FlrBt  ft^SteveSSOn  StS. 
SANLFBANCISCO  .OAL. 

Send  or  book!sbowlng  cheap  irrigation,  mailed 
tree. 


jfh  a  jToifii  SMITH  c*?  00., 

M  ANVTAonniuts  or 


■ 


ifojtt.  TO'W'ivr  -v^^T'^fi.  'WT'Ofi.K.ei. 
Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

NO.  180  BBALE  STBEBT,  SAN  FRAN0I80O,  OAL. 
Iron  ent,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  supplied  for 
making  Pipe.     E«tln>atea  given  when  required.    Are  prepared  fur  coating  all 
sizes  of  Pipes  with  a  oomposltlon  of  Coal  Tar  and  Asplialtiun. 


Send  for  Price  Lists 

OP  GUNS 
And  all  Articles  used 
by  Hunters  and 
Anglers. 


t 
i 


GUNS  SENT  ON 
TRIAL. 


OLD  QUNS  TAKEN 
■««iv«»»a«*.  '  EXCHAKGE. 

626  KEARNY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  following  San  Francisco  Firms  ana  Indiviauals  Received  the 
Highest  Awards  of  the  Slate  Agricultural  Society  at  the  late  State  Fair. 


CRANE  COMPANY, 

For  BEST  WINDMILL— Four  in  competition. 


BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 

BEST  DISPLAY  OF  AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY,  CALIFORNIA 
MANUFACTURE,  GOODS  MANUFACTURED  BY  BENICIA  AGRICUL- 
TURAL WORKS. 

BUFFALO-PITTS  THRESHING  MACHINE. 

TIGER  HAY  RAKES. 

FAVORITE  POWER  CORN  SHELLERS. 

B.  &  H.  LAWN  MOWERS. 

BUCKEYE  REAPERS. 

HALLECK  POTATO  DIGGER. 

BENICIA  SIDE-HILL  PLOWS. 

EUREKA  SULKY  PLOWS. 

BENICIA  SOD  PLOW. 

BEST  PLOW  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES,  THE  "  BENICIA." 
BENICIA  SPRING  WAGON. 


G.  G.  WICKSON  &  CO. 

BEST  DISPLAY  OF  MODERN  DAIRY  MACHINERY. 
ALPHA  DeLAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATOR. 
STODDARD  BARREL  CHURN. 
MASON  POWER  BUTTER  WORKER. 
FARM  CHEESE  VAT  WITH  HEATER. 
ROSS  HAY  AND  ENSILAGE  CUTTER. 
ROCHESTER  ORCHARD  AND  VINEYARD  PLOW. 
PLANET  Jr.  HORSE  HOE  AND  CULTIVATOR. 
PLANET  Jr.  HAND  SEED  DRILL. 
CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  GRADER. 
SMITH  CLINGSTONE  FITTER. 


J.W.  GRACE  &  CO. 

CANNON'S  SHEEP  DIP— Three  in  competition. 


P.  W.  KROGH  &  CO. 

BEST  SWEEP  HORSEPOWER. 
WINE  AND  CIDER  PRESS. 


DANIEL  BEST,  San  Leandro, 

BEST  GRAIN  CLEANER.    GAS  or  GASOLINE  ENGINE. 


PARAPPINE  PAINT  CO. 

BEST  PREPARED  PAINT  (P.  &  B.). 

SAMPLES  OF  PAINT,  CAL.  INANUFACTURE  (P.  &  B.). 


Uancy  Hanks 

Record  2:05^. 
Trotted  the  fastest  mile  on  record  when  hitched  to  a  Sulk) 
with  Ball  Bearing,  Pneumatic  Tired  Wheels. 

WK  CAN  FURNISH  YOU  WITH  A 

NO.  205  NANCY  HANKS  SULKY 

Willi  Pneoialic  Tired  Ball  Bearing  Wheels, 

For  SSfiO.OO. 

This  price  includes  the  Regular  Sulky  Wheels  as  well, 
and  either  style  may  be  uoed     We  solicit  your  order. 

Remrmber,  we  give  you  the  Regular  Wheels  In  addition 
to  the  Pneamktic  Tired  Wheels.  So  you  have  two  sets  of 
wheels  wUh  each  Sulky. 

TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO. 

421-427  MABKST  ST.,  S.  K. 
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^ATROJMS  Of  ]EiuSBAJ^DF^Y. 
To  the  Patrons  of  California. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  California  State 
Grange,  held  at  San  Jose,  it  was  unanimously  or- 
dered that  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  be.  and  the 
same  is,  hereby  made  the  medium  of  official  com- 
munication of  the  California  State  Grange.  In  pur- 
suance of  this  order,  1  hereby  urge  upon  the  tnem- 
bership  everywhere  to  write  short,  spicy,  pointed 
articles  for  the  Press.  Report  news,  not  fiction. 
Boil  everything  down  to  the  point.  Points  are 
valuable.  Let  all  the  readers  of  the  Rural  know 
how  the  Order  is  doing,  and  what  it  is  doing,  in 
your  vicinity.  By  such  correspondence  the  Grange 
will  be  benefited.  Fraternally,  E.  W.  Davis, 
Worthy  Master  California  State  Grange, 

The  Official  Wife 

In  arranging  for  Grange  representation  at 
annual  session  the  idea  seems  to  never  have 
entered  the  brains  of  the  law-givers  that  it 
was  possible  for  a  patron  to  attain  the  stand- 
ing in  community  and  respect  of  his  fel- 
low-citizens implied  in  his  election  to  the 
high  office  of  worthy  master  without  his 
having  the  good  sense  and  fortune  to  choose 
a  wife.  But  the  best  made  plans  of  mice 
and  men  "aft  gang  aglee" — as  Burns  says 
and  unmarried  people  are  often  elected  mas- 
ters. 

Then  follows  a  jangle  about  representa- 
tion that  sometimes  results  in  four  votes 
for  one  Grange  and  sometimes  only  one.  In 
the  confusion  of  alternates  and  their 
wives  and  masters'  wives,  and  wifeless  mas- 
ters one  Grange  at  the  late  session  was  re- 
ported to  have  elected  a  wife  for  the  master. 
Not  a  bad  idea  after  all  !  Probably  he 
would  have  chosen  one  long  ago  had  he 
known  how  many  good  true  women  were 
awaiting  husbands.  He  did  not  feel  ac- 
quainted— or  was  bashful,  or  too  modest. 
Now  the  good  sisters  knew  and  respected 
him  and  realized  how  lonely  he  was  coming 
to  his  desolate  home  with  no  loving  smile  to 
welcome  him  and  they  doubtless  chose  quite 
as  wisely  as  he  would  have  done.  Then  the 
next  day  I  noticed  a  book  entitled  "The  Of- 
ficial Wife"  and  know  that  she  must  have 
been  the  one  elected  by  the  Grange.  Un- 
til ratified  by  the  high  contracting  parties 
that  would  certainly  be  the  title  of  one  thus 
elected. 

No  master  would  be  so  ungallant  as  to 
refuse  to  invite  one  so  honored  to  accom- 
pany him  to  the  State  Grange  and  there  she 
would  certainly  be  entitled  to  represent  the 
Grange  as  intendant.  If  any  question  arose 
imagine  the  alacrity  with  which  the  worthy 
chaplain  or  Brother  Perkins  would  happily 
adjust  the  matter.  Where  could  young  peo- 
ple make  a  start  in  life  amid  more  pleasant 
surroundings  or  with  a  warmer  circle  of 
friends  to  wish  them  God  speed  than  from 
a  State  Grange  ? 

Of  course  this  seems  a  ridiculous  propo- 
sition; but  after  all  nothing  could  cre- 
ate more  merriment  in  a  Grange,  and  its  ten 
to  one  the  votes  would  indicate  a  pretty 
wise  choice  and  one  that  would  frequently 
be  ratified  by  the  parties  interested.  The  sis- 
ters would  all  attend  Grange  that  day.  At 
any  rate  no  harm  would  be  done,  and  full 
representation  would  be  secured.  Therefore 
allow  us  to  prepare  a  new  lady  officer  for 
half-headed  Granges.— "The  Official  Wife." 

An  Omission  Deeply  Regretted. 

Our  reporter,  who  prepared  the  outline  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  State  Grange  which 
appeared  in  last  week's  Rural,  made  an 
unfortunate  omission  in  naming  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Executive  Committee.  Hon. 
Cyrus  Jones  was  elected  to  succeed  Mr. 
Thomas  McConnell  and  his  name  should 
have  appeared  as  one  of  the  new  committee. 
Mr.  Jones  is  well-known  to  readers  of  the 
Rural  and  appreciation  of  his  worth  and 
ability  extends  beyond  Grange  circles. 
Nearly  20  years  ago  he  brought  to  this  State 
probably  as  fine  a  herd  of  Shorthorns  as  has 
ever  been  collected  on  this  coast.  In  its 
best  days,  he  was  president  of  the  old  Short- 
horn Breeders'  Association.  He  has  served 
with  signal  acceptability  in  our  State  legisla- 
ture, and,  in  short,  has  always  been  regarded 
as  a  man  of  sterling  integrity,  as  well  as  a 
man  capable  and  valuable  to  any  interest 
which  commands  his  esteem. 


Executive  Committee  Meeting. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  State 
Grange  —  Messrs.  Walton,  Loucks  and 
Jones — met  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  on 
Tuesday  morning  and  are  still  in  session  as 
we  go  to  press  on  Wednesday.  The  par- 
ticular work  for  which  they  were  convened 
is  to  overlook  the  records  of  the  late  State 
Granpie,  arrange  for  their  publication,  and 
to  attend  to  various  other  detail  matters.  A 
complete  report  of  their  doings  will  appear 
in  our  next  issue. 


Condition  of  the  Order. 

From  the  reports  of  lecturers  and  deputies 
which  were  commendably  full  and  from  re- 
ports of  masters  of  subordinate  Granges, 
read  at  the  recent  State  Grange,  we  glean 
that  there  has  been  a  steady  and  healthy 
gain  of  the  Order  during  the  past  year,  and 
an  uncommonly  good  financial  standing. 

ENTERTAINMENTS. 
In  some  places  the  free  restaurant  idea 
has  been  carried  so  far  that  a  few  sisters  have 
to  do  all  the  work,  and  interest  has  centered 
so  largely  in  that  specialty  that  they  may  al- 
most lay  down  the  rule,  "No  feast,  no 
Grange." 

At  Two  Rock  they  have  devised  a  system 
of  providing  for  such  things  on  regular 
stated  occasions  by  dividing  the  sisters  into 
classes  which  prepare  entertainment  by 
turns,  and  it  is  arranged  what  each  shall 
bring  in  such  a  way  that  there  is  always 
plenty  and  little  wasted,  and  yet  the  labor  is 
not  burdensome. 

COOPERATION. 

This  is  one  of  the  features  deserving  more 
attention,  as  shown  by  the  very  satisfactory 
results  attending  several  experiments. 

Two  Rock  saved  $500  (on  purchases  ag- 
gregating $2500)  and  might  have  done  better 
yet  had  it  not  been  for  the  cast  iron  regula- 
tions of  dealers  in  hardware  and  implements 
with  their  local  agents.  Mr.  DeHart  re- 
ported a  discount  from  $85  to  $50  on  a  wind- 
mill through  skillful  use  of  trade-card  ad- 
vantages. Just  a  little  care  and  attention 
in  this  direction  would  save  enough  to  pay 
for  the  half-day's  lime  the  Grange  takes 
once  in  two  weeks,  all  the  little  Grange  ex- 
penses, and  the  biggest  profit  the  farmer 
makes  on  any  investment  besides. 

Bro.  Peterson,  of  Antelope,  was  made  a 
life-long  Granger  by  a  saving  of  $500  in  pur- 
chase of  a  steam  threshing  outfit  very  soon 
after  his  initiation.  So  fast  as  we  can  get 
in  shape  to  live  on  last  year's  income  in- 
stead of  next,  cooperation  may  be  made  a 
leading  feature  of  promoting  the  organization. 
A  Sutter  county  Grange  proudly  made  the 
announcement  that  they  came  from  a  county 
were  there  was  no  saloon.  [Great  applause. j 
children's  day. 

Exercises  calculated  especially  to  interest 
the  children  have  been  made  a  very  success- 
ful feature  of  many  Granges,  particularly 
where  it  was  made  an  open  meeting  and 
children  were  encouraged  to  invite  friends. 

LITERARY  EXERCISES. 

The  lecturer's  office  is  no  sinecure  in  a 
live  Grange  for  he  must  plan  and  superin- 
tend literary  exercises  and  see  that  there  is 
some  interesting  subject  to  come  up  at  every 
meeting,  so  that  no  member  shall  ever  go 
home  feeling  that  he  has  not  been  paid  for 
his  time. 

Right  here  let  us  take  the  opportunity  to 
ask  masters,  lecturers  and  every  other  one 
who  has  the  good  of  the  Order  at  heart  to 
help  this  department  of  the  paper  to  build 
up  the  Order  by  sending  in  so  many  useful 
suggestions  for  discussion,  instruction  and 
entertainment  that  no  lecturer  may  be  so 
dull  or  so  unaccustomed  to  such  work  but 
that  a  careful  reading  of  this  department 
may  make  him  able  to  enthuse  his  Grange. 
Almost  everyone  of  you  have  some  good 
plans.  Send  them  in  and  we  will  fix  a  place 
to  boil  them  down. 

ARBITRATION. 

This  is  a  feature  that  was  but  little  dis- 
cussed, but  there  has  been  a  triumph  in  that 
direction  during  the  past  year  worthy  of  ex- 
tended notice. 

On  the  St.  Johns  river  in  Tulare  county 
were  five  conflicting  water  rights  and  pros- 
pects of  unending  controversy.  Damage  re- 
sulting was  not  from  cost  and  ill-feeling, 
arising  from  litigation  alone,  but  there  was 
an  uncertainty  about  water-supply  that  pre- 
vented development.  With  water,  the  coun- 
try interested  is  among  the  most  prolific 
sections  in  the  State — the  place  where  they 
get  loco  pounds  of  prunes  from  a  tree. 
Without  water,  farmers  get  a  crop  of  wheat 
just  often  enough  to  keep  up  their  courage 
until  they  finally  starve  out.  By  influence 
of  those  who  had  been  taught  the  theory  of 
arbitration  in  the  Grange,  the  St.  Johns' 
River  Association  was  formed  and  one  rep- 
resentative of  each  conflicting  interest  elec- 
ted a  board  of  arbitration  to  which  all  ques- 
tions arising  are  referred.  It  was  a  part  of 
the  agreement,  carefully  drawn  and  record- 
ed, that  the  decisions  of  this  board  should 
have  the  same  force  and  authority  in  law  as 
a  decree  of  court.  This  involves  a  prospect 
of  settled  prosperity  in  a  country  of  about 
half  a  million  acres,  where  all  was  uncer- 
tainty before  and  developments  will  proceed 
vigorously.  Members  of  Tulare  Grange 
deeply  regret  that  the  two  brothers  mainly 
active  in  this  work  seem  likely  to  leave  it 
for  another  organization.   Wherever  they  go 


they  will  be  followed  by  the  good  wishes  of 
their  fellow  patrons,  and  the  hope  that  they 
may  be  as  useful  in  the  new  order  as  they 
have  proven  in  the  old. 

Experience  Gained  From  Grange 
Canvass. 

The  general  tour  of  the  Granges  of  Cali- 
fornia by  leading  advocates  was  a  new  plan 
of  work  and  their  reports  showed  that  me- 
thods must  be  adapted  to  conditions  to  se- 
cure best  results. 

With  strong  Granges  the  plan  was  excel- 
lent giving  new  impetus  to  the  work  and  of- 
ten resulting  in  a  large  increase  of  mem- 
bers. 

With  weak  Granges,  the  reorganization  of 
those  dormant  and  the  establishment  of 
new  Granges  it  seems  that  a  better  plan 
would  be  to  send  one  man  to  cooperate  with 
those  locally  interested  and  remain  several 
days. 

it  is  very  hard  for  a  speaker  to  enthuse 
over  an  audience  of  empty  benches  and  if 
he  does  succeed  in  imparting  interest  to  a 
few  the  vital  fluid  becomes  very  thin  when 
he  leaves  on  the  next  train  once  it  is  spread 
over  the  whole  community. 

In  organizing  new  or  reviving  weak 
Granges  the  approved  method  seems  to  be 
for  the  lecturer  to  make  an  appointment 
with  that  resident  who  has  most  of  the 
Grange  spirit  in  the  community  to  meet  him 
and  visit  such  neighbors  as  he  considers  de- 
sirable material.  By  talking  over  in  a 
friendly  way  by  the  fireside  the  objects, 
methods  and  plans  of  the  Grange,  embra- 
cing a  clear  idea  of  its  social,  educational, 
political  and  financial  advantages  they  can 
interest  almost  every  one  who  has  the  good 
of  the  community  at  heart  in  such  degree  as 
to  make  a  desirable  member.  By  appointing 
a  meeting  three  or  four  days  in  advance 
and  busily  occupying  the  interval  in  a  can- 
vass of  this  kind  they  can  generally  draw 
out  a  good  audience  for  the  public  meeting 
of  whom  the  majority  will  remain  and  or- 
ganize. Unless  some  of  the  members  are 
veterans  in  the  work  and  have  not  forgotten 
it  the  lecturer  is  needed  about  as  badly  at 
the  second  meeting  as  at  the  first. 

A  new  Grange  without  help  would  be 
likely  to  live  about  as  an  infant  would  if 
thrown  into  the  street  without  any  mother. 

Once  get  the  master  to  understand  that 
meetings  must  open  promptly,  in  due  form, 
and  be  conducted  on  business  principles;  the 
secretary  to  know  that  the  records  must  be 
kept  accurately  and  in  a  way  to  give  a  clear 
idea  of  the  work,  and  the  correspondence 
and  accounts  promptly  attended  to;  the 
lecturer  to  provide  that  every  member  has 
something  to  do  at  every  meeting,  and  your 
Grange  can  run  alone.  So  long  as  every 
member  feels,  on  the  way  home  from  each 
meeting,  that  he  has  been  well  paid  for  go- 
ing, the  attendance  and  interest  will  be 
maintained. 

If  John  can  do  nothing  more  than  bring  a 
pail  of  water,  and  Susan  a  rose,  see  that 
John  and  Susan  are  there,  and  that  their 
part  in  the  work  receives  its  share  of  recog- 
nition. 

"  No  drones  in  our  busy  hive  "  was  the 
winning  motto  of  Watsonville  Grange.  It 
was  not  a  motto  simply  to  look  at  on  the 
walls,  but  was  woven  into  every  fiber  of  its 
phenomenal  vitality. 

Granges  that  need  the  house-to-house 
canvass  are,  as  a  rule,  those  most  remote 
from  headquarters  and  most  difficult  for 
such  busy  men  as  the  leading  members  of 
the  Order  to  visit  and  devote  the  time  neces- 
sary to  work  out  the  plan  of  a  house-to-house 
canvass.  For  this  reason  it  was  suggested 
that  the  executive  committee  should  give 
more  encouragement  to  county  deputies, 
as  they  often  live  so  near  that  they  can  do 
the  work  at  much  less  sacrifice  to  themselves 
and  expense  to  the  Grange  than  lecturers 
from  a  distance. 

The  suggestion  occurs  here  that  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  at  next  State  Grange,  when 
one  past  master  is  exemplifying  the  unwrit- 
ten work,  for  another  to  explain  and  illus- 
trate to  deputies  methods  of  building  and 
reviving  Granges. 

Among  these,  Worthy  Overseer  Roache 
has  found  the  use  of  the  local  press  very 
efTectual.  He  made  it  a  practice  for  years 
to  insert  some  little  paragraph  about  the 
Grange,  every  week,  among  the  locals.  He 
did  not  try  to  make  a  Grange  department, 
but  some  news  item  to  show  the  activity  of 
the  Grange  and  the  nature  of  its  work.  In 
this  way  he  kept  it  before  the  public  in  a 
way  to  increase  its  influence  and  usefulness. 


tableau,  displayed  with  brilliant  effect  by 
stage  lights.  The  master  performed  a  novel 
and  touching  ceremony  in  memory  of  our 
late  worthy  treasurer,  the  lamented  C.  J. 
Cressey.  When  a  feast  of  Pomona  takes 
place  in  such  a  fruit  country  as  San  Jose, 
under  the  auspices  of  people  of  such  energy 
and  taste  as  the  San  Jose  Grange,  it  is  truly 
a  magnificent  spectacle  to  be  remembered 
for  a  lifetime. 


Unitarian  Literature 

Sent  free  by  the  CBAiraiNa  Auxiliart  of  the  First  Unlta. 
rUn  Church,  cor.  Qeary  and  Frankllii  Sts  ,  San  Fran- 
oIbco.    Address  Mrs.  B.  F.  Glddtnirs,  as  above. 


The/EOLIAN! 

The  Grealesi  of  all  Musical 
Instrumenls. 


the:  tt^tt!  a 

In  Inventing  the  JEM^n  was  to  make  an  instrument 
that  would  do  away  with  the  years  of  prtctlce  made 
necessary  by  the  piano  and  organ  and  at  the  sime  time 
have  music 

IS  NO  WAY  MECHANICAL, 

But  capable  of  the  most  delicate  shading  in  expression 
and  time,  entirely  at  the  will  of  the  performer. 


The  CELESTINAI 

A  marvellous  little  instrument  eqaat  to  an  Orsaa 
for  family  use.  Plays  all  classes  of  music;  no  skill 
req-jired.    Pric  taS. 

Send  for  catalogues  and  terms  to 

KOHLER  &  CHASE, 

26  28-30  O'Farrell  St ,       San  Francigco. 


Take  Care  of  the 
Nickles 
and  the 
Dollars 

Will  Take  Care  of  Themselves. 


If  you  only  save  one  or  two 
Nickles  on  each  Fifty-cent  pur- 
chase 

You  will  be  many  Dollars 
ahead  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Send  for  our  catalogue  of 
RUBBER  GOODS. 


Pacifis  [joasl  Qoao  jjupplj  J[s3oci&tioii 

Mention  this  paper.      132  MARKET  ST.,  S.  F. 


Feast  of  Pomona.— At  Turn  Verein  hall 
in  San  Jose,  long  tables  for  about  400  guests 
were  tastefully  decorated  with  fruit,  flowers 
and  cake,  so  that  we  might  say  it  was  a 
combined  feast  of  Pomona,  Flora  and  Ceres. 
The  goddesses  were  shown  in  a  magnificent 


FOR$19.00 

We  can  send  you  one  of  our 

SPECIALTY  SINGLE  BUGGY 
HARNESS. 

Which  Is  the  result  of  years  of  figuring  to  make  the  best 
harness  ever  known  for  the  money.  It  is  made  from  oak 
stock,  hand  stitched  and  finished  by  skillful  mechanios, 
handsome  full  nickel  or  Davis  hard  rubber  trimmings. 

Jast  th«  Harness  for  an  Blegant  Tarneat. 

They  sell  here  for  $35  00,  and  harness  not  as  good  Is 
often  sold  tor  $36.00  In  retail  shops.  If  harness  is  not  as 
represented,  money  will  be  refunded. 

Liebold  Harness  Co. 

110  UoAlllstar  St.,  San  Franolsoo. 

Collar  and  Hamea,  Instead  of  Breast  Collar. 
82  00  extra. 

Please  state  If  you  want  single  strap  Harness,  or  folded 
style  Harness,  with  traces  double  throughout. 


M  A  C  H '  Y ' 


Mining,  Ditohtng,  Pumping, 
WW  ri  I  Wind  and  Stmam:  Heating  Boiltr;&o.  Will 
■  ■  ™       mrnnay  you  to  tand  26o.  for  Enoyoloptdia,  of 

7600  tngrauings.  The  American  Well  Works,  Aurora,lll, 
also,  Chicago,  III.;  Dallas,  Tex.;  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 
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Information 

FOI? 

SeTTLEI^S! 


The  members  of  the  Kern  County  Land  Company  have  a  national  reputa- 
tion for  wealth,  business  and  financial  ability.  These  facts  set  the  matter  of 
reliability  at  rest.   The  company's  capital  stock  is  $10,000,000. 

They  have  400,000  acres  of  arable,  irrigable  lands  upon  which  the  sun  shines 
almost  constantly;  and  their  enormous  irrigation  system  renders  them  in- 
dependent of  the  annual  rainfall. 

A  clear  title;  rotation,  variety  and  certainty  of  crops;  easy  terms;  availability 
to  'persons  in  moderate  circumstances;  ground  ready  for  the  plow — no  stones 
nor  thistles;  good  society;  schools;  churches,  etc.,  are  a  few  notable  attractions 
of  thisj  region  of  country. 


K  em  is  the  largest  county  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  It  has  the  finest 
climate  for  curing  and  drying  fruits,  etc. 

The  400,000-acre  territory  of  the  Kern  County  Land  Company  is  the  pick 
of  the  county. 

Its  area  is  6,184,000  acres. 

H  as  the  largest  irrigation  system  in  America. 

The  home  of  the  peach,  French  prune,  pear  and  raisin  grape. 

Planting  and  harvesting  can  be  carried  on  every  month  in  the  year. 

N  o  rocks,  hills  or  stamps  on  the  land. 

A  failure  of  crops  is  unknown  on  irrigated  lands. 

ICem  county  fruits  take  the  first  prize  at  the  State  Fair, 

IL<and  can  be  made  to  pay  for  itself  in  less  than  three  years. 

Cj^rows  more  alfalfa  than  any  other  county  in  California. 


4^: 


For 

Further 

Particulars 

Address 


The  advantages  of  good  soil  and  plenty  of  sun,  which  occur  in  the  Kern 
Valley,  would  have  been  of  little  avail  but  for  the  third  and  all-important 
one  of  an  abundance  of  water  from  never- failing  sources. 

Through  300  miles  of  main  canals,  and  1,100  miles  of  laterals,  the  great  Kern 
river  furnishes  enough  moisture  to  slake  the  thirst  of  the  400,000  acres  al- 
ready referred  to. 

I3rought  is  oat  of  the  question. 

The  system  has  been  constructed  in  the  most  careful  and  scientific  manner. 
Some  of  the  canals  are  125  feet  wide  and  six  feet  deep. 


Kern  County 
Land  Company 

S.  W.  FERQUSSON, 
Bakersfleld,       -      -      -  California. 


SAVE  MONEY 


Ho.  97.  U  Axle  and  Wheel,  Price  $95. 


HARNESS,  CARTS,  BUGGIES,  SURRIES, 
PHAETONS  and  CARRIAGES 

 PBOM  US,  


No.  200,  Price  $175, 


SAVED. 
VEHICLES  WARRANTED 

FOR  ONE  YEAR. 


CARTS,  $14  to  $25. 
HARNESS,  $7  to  $30, 


A  FINE  BUGGY,  EQUAL  TO  ONE 
FOR  $12S  AT  $80. 

Write  for  Catalogae  or  Gall  on  us. 


CALIFORNIA  WAGON  &  CARRIAGE  CO.,      Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


"Baby"  Cream  Separator 

FOR  HAND  POWER, 

A  Grand  Machine  for  Small  Dairies. 

Turn*  Easj,  Simple,  Praotlosl  for  All  who  UUk. 

"  Baby  "  No,  2,  C»p»clty,  SCO  Lbs.  Milk  per  hour, 
"  B»by  "  No.  8.  C»p»<-Uv,  80O  Lb».  Milk  p«r  hour, 

Dilryintf  no  lonRei  »n  uncertain  (Iriidifery,  but  PROFITABLE  AND  EASY. 
The  Baby  De  Laval  la  a«  perfect  thrnutrbout  ai  our  Large  Power  Sepantora 
and  provf  g  a  source  of  great  profit  to  purchasers. 

Send  (or  testimonUls  of  users  and  farther  Informatioo. 

6.  G.  WICKSON  &  CO.,  3  &  5  Front  St,  San  Francisco. 

846  N.  Main  St.,  Los  Anseles.   141  Front  St.,  PortIan4. 


P 


la  the  BEST  In  the  Uarket  for  ail  allaTial  aoilg  and  la  also  the  Cheapeat. 
^  T.T.  SIZES. 

We  make  Iron  Frame  Gangs,  Single  Plows,  Superior  Channel  Iron  and  Wood  Frame  Harroics,  Disc  Harrows, 
Warehouse  Trucks,  Wheelbariow?,  etc,  etc. 

Our  various  shops  are  wril  cquifipod  and  we  do  all  kinds  of  Jobbing  in  Planing  and  Woodworking,  Blacksmith. 
Ing,  Foundry  and  Machine  Work. 

A  leading  Item  of  our  numerous  manufactures  is  the  Celebrated  Harvester,  the  "  HARVEST  PRIWCB." 
Thoroughly  tented  this  season  and  provea  without  a  peer  in  its  line.   Two  first  prizes  at  the  fairs  of  1892  (wherev^ 
exhibited).    We  also  make  the  Stookton  Chief  Header,  which  is  not  surpassed  by  any. 

MATTESON  &  WILLIAMSON  MFG.  CO., 

370  MAIN  STREET,  STOOKTON. 
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Home  and  Town  Cleanliness. 

The  United  States  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  its  escape  from  the  cholera  this  year. 
New  York  city  is  to  be  complimented  upon 
its  successful  effort  to  repress  the  invasion  of 
the  pest.  The  approach  of  winter  made  the 
efforts  great  and  efficient  as  they  were  suc- 
cessful. The  same  efforts  made  in  the  last 
week  of  June  might  not  result  so  favorably. 
We  may  hope  that  the  rigors  of  a  severe 
winter  will  put  an  end  to  the  march  of  the 
epidemic,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  it 
has  wintered  in  Russia  and  broken  out  in 
the  spring.  It  is  but  logical  to  infer  that  it 
can  only  reach  us  next  summer  as  a  foreign 
importation.  If  it  effects  a  lodgment  on  our 
shores  in  the  early  summer,  it  will  in  all 
probability  spread  over  the  continent.  The 
efforts  that  have  been  made  to  place  our 
habitations  in  good,  sanitary  condition  will 
not  be  lost,  even  if  cholera  does  not  come. 
The  result  will  be  observed  for  many  months 
in  a  lessened  death  rate  from  diphtheria,  ty- 
phoid and  other  fevers,  and  minor  ailments 
that  arise  from  breathing  emanations  from 
decomposing  animal  and  vegetable  matter. 
The  villages  and  smaller  towns  should,  dur- 
ing the  coming  winter,  while  the  ground  is 
moist,  improve  their  drainage.  Very  little 
effort  in  that  direction  has  been  made  out- 
side of  the  cities  in  Cali'ornia.  In  summer, 
while  the  ground  is  hard  and  dry,  and  the 
people  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  little 
is  ever  done  in  the  way  of  such  improve- 
ments. But  no  excuse  can  be  advanced  for 
not  doing  this  work  in  the  rainy  months  of 
winter,  when  there  are  idle  hands  enough  to 
complete  all  that  need  be  done,  to  place 
many  of  the  small  towns  in  perfect  sanitary 
condition.  Many  beauti  ul  hamlets,  and 
some  summer  resorts,  have  no  means  pro- 
vided for  drainage,  or  have  no  sewers,  and 
all  refuse  matter  and  house  drainage  is  al 
lowed  to  soak  into  the  ground.  It  would  be 
a  paying  investment  to  make  all  needed  im- 
provements of  this  character  during  the  win- 
ter, and  everywhere  abandori*as  nearly  as 
possible  the  abominable  cesspool  system. 
People  living  in  the  country  towns  may  pro 
fitably  bear  in  mind  that  in  case  of  a  cholera 
epidemic,  the  residents  of  cities  will  flee  to 
the  country  and  spread  the  contagion,  and 
that  small  places  not  infrequently  suffer  in 
greater  proportions  than  the  larger  towcs. 
As  a  matter  of  economy  a  good  system  of 
sewers  in  a  country  village  is  always  a  pay- 
ing investment.  It  acquires  a  reputation 
for  salubrity,  and  induces  the  location  of 
people  of  wealth  and  refinement,  the  build- 
ing up  of  industries,  and  a  rapid  increase  of 
population  and  enhancement  in  real  estate. 
No  sensible  man  will  spend  much  money  in 
beautifying  a  home  where  he  cannot  count 
an  ample  supply  of  pure  water  and  pure  air. 
Pure  air  cannot  be  obtained  around  human 
habitations  where  there  are  no  means  for 
ihe  speedy  removal  of  all  refuse  matter  or 
waste,  whether  fluid  or  solid. 


The  Lincoln  Pear, 

The  chief  attraction  in  the  Horticultural  Hall  at 
the  Illinois  State  Fair  was  the  new  Lincoln  Pear. 
Mr.  F.  S.  Pt-oenix,  of  Bloomington,  111.,  the  intro- 
ducer and  sole  propagator  of  the  Lincoln  Pear,  ex- 
hibited samples  through  bis  agents,  the  Messrs. 
Jones. 

This  ironclad  ppar  was  first  brought  to  public 
notice  in  18B9,  through  the  Rural  New  Yorker.  It 
stated  a«  the  time  as  'ollows:  "The  flesh  resembles 
that  of  the  Angouleme.  The  quality  is,  so  to  say,  a 
combination  of  Bartlett,  Angouleme  and  Anjou. 
Very  juicy,  aromatic.  The  skin  is  like  that  of  the 
Angouleme.  Seeds  few  and  small.  Received  Sep- 
temt>er  14th." 

Mr.  F.  S.  Phoenix  soon  secured  control  of  this 
wonderful  variety  and  is  now  disseminating  it  un- 
der copyright.  A  beautiful  i6-page  illustrated  pam 
phlet,  entitled '■  The  Lincoln  Pear,"  has  been  is- 
sued  by  Mr.  Phoenix.  It  gives  a  full  history  of  the 
variety,  testimonials,  etc.  This  pamphlet,  with 
handsome  colored  plate,  maybe  had  on  application. 

No  pear  was  ever  introduced  under  more  favor- 
able auspices  and  we  predict  for  it  a  great  run  as  a 
permanent  and  invaluable  addition  to  our  fruit  list. 


Have  Matic  in  the  Homes. 

Its  elevating  and  refining  influence  cannot  be 
overestimated.  A  family  without  music  is  like  a 
garden  without  flowers,  while  even  one  musical 
member  will  enliven  ar.d  solace  the  home  as  will 
nothing  else.  "Very  true,"  siy  Ihe  busy  farmer 
and  his  still  busier  wile,  "but  where  are  our 
daughters  and  sons  to  find  the  time,  when  it  re 
quir-s  several  years  constant  practice  to  become 
tolerable,  let  alone  proficient  rau.sicians?"  In 
answer  to  this  v<Ty  just  observation,  you  are  ad- 
vised to  send  to  Kohl.  r  &  Chase,  Nos.  26,  28  and 
30  O'Farrell  St.,  San  Francisco,  for  one  of  those 
beauti'nl  catalogues  of  the  new  muMcal  wond(-r— 
Yl"  ^oWin.  If  this  does  not  meet  most  of  your 
obj-ction?,  then  inventive  and  musical  genius  are 
failures. 


,  i»*<;iFir  Rui 


ttin  I 
W 


no  M*r>> 


now  abontrftl  forDla 
t  aten  Bond  for  the 
_-iJKAI.  rRRMN. 

nnil  Lnadltiif  Kuniiiiig  aii'l  nortltullural 
"  •.It    Trial.  M'c  for  3  in(i«    Two  nanii  le 
^  .1  i.Bd  1870.  DBWKY  PUBUBHINtl  CO. 
•  H.  if. 


TO  GROWERS  OF  FRUIT  AND  PRODUCE 
IN  CALIFORNIA: 

We  solicit  your  consignments  believing  that  by  diligence  and 
vigilance  in  serving  your  interests  we  can  give  you  satisfaction  and 
hold  your  trade.  Our  storage  facilities  are  dry,  convenient  and  ex- 
tensive. We  give  careful  attention  to  packing  for  long-distance 
shipping.    Our  local  trade  is  first-class  and  growing. 

(Successors  to  Oio.  R.  Stark  b  Co.  and  Starr  &  Jddsom  ) 

TELEPHONE  88.    P.  0.  BOX  2137.  308  ft  810  Washlngt  n  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Correspond  with  ng.    Uentlon  the  Rctral  Pbbbb. 


THE  "WONDER  ON  WHEELS" 

TONGUELESS,  Self  Guiding. 

FOUR  OB  SIX  HORSES, 


dependlnc  on  size  of  plows 
and  kind  of  worlb 


Weight  of  furrows, 
frame  and  plowman  _ 
carried  on  three  greased  spindles; 
Draft  reduced  to 

lowest  i»osNBt»le  limit. 


10  ACRES 

A.  HAY 
Instead  of 
three. 
OIVE  MAJtf  v. 
Instead  or  three. 
One  wheel  Inndstde  resists 
pressure  of  three  furrows. 
No  bottom  or  side  friction. 


Foot  bnalte  prevents  Gang  running  on  team.  Levers  and  tumingdevlce  In  easy  reach.  Can  be  turned  In  tfcko 


length  of  itself.  E:isler  Drlvlne,  |  ||S||TCD  IIR ACT  than  any  Gang  In  America.  AtlluNtultle 
STRAIGHTEK  Fiirrow«,and  fclUn  I  Wl  UHHr  ■  frame-can  be  narrowed  or  widened  at  will 
Made  with  stubble,  sod  and  stubble,  or  hrcalter  bottoms,  In  steel  or  chilled  metal.  Tenor  twelve  Inch  cut. 

ECONOMIST  PLOW  CO.,  So.  Bend,  Ind.,  or  Stanton,  Tiiomson  &  Go.,  Sacramento. 

iJ^  Special  prices  and  time  for  trial  ([Iven  on  Urst  orders  from  points  where  wo  have  no  agents. 


DO 
YOU 

ROCHET 
0 


The  OLASGO  LACK  THREAD  CO.,  Glasgo,  Conn., 
will  distribute  In  premiums  Two  Thousand  Dol- 
lars, Gold  Coin,  lor  the  liest  specimens  of 
fancy  worlc,  to  be  made  only  from  the 


Send  lOc  for 
Sample  Spool. 

6USG0TWILLED  LACETHREAD.H^tlce 

Open  to  all  residenU  of  the  United  Stales,  g|  Thread. 
'VMIg.W^^XMt^^gM'gffi^^  600  Tarda. 

$2000— 

com  i"  Premiums. 

►^X'gaa^^glBia^teggiaigil  Send  10c  tub 


Ask  your  dealer  for  circulars  giving  full 
information.  If  not  to  be  had  of  him, 
'    write  us.   DO  NOT  DELAY. 

Tlioroughly  satisfactory  proofs  of  our  rella- 
„  bllity  furnished. 

GLASGO  LACETHREAD  CO.,  Glasgo,  Cohd.  | 


for 

lUa  St  rated 
Crochet 
Books, 

No.  1  and  Xo. 


ENTERPRISE 

Meat  Choppei 

-W-TINNED.-W 

The  Best  in  tlie  World, 

For  Sale  by  the 

Hardware  Trade. 
Send  for  Catalogue 

Enterprise  MTg  Co., 

Third  &  Danphin  Sts.,  f'W 
Philadelphia,  Pa.       ^^No.  10 


^        FOR  CHOPPING 

Saasag^e  Meat,  Mince 
Meat,  Scrapple,  Stiet, 
Hambttre:  Steak  for 
Dyspeptics,  Peppers, 
Hog's  -  Head  Cheese, 
Chicken  Salad,  Hash, 
Chicken  Croquettes, 
Codfish,  Scrap  Meat 
for  Poultry,  Lobsters, 
Tripe,  Clams,  Com  for 
Fritters,  Stale  Bread 
for  Bread  Crumbs, 
Cocoanut,  Cabbage, 
Horse  Radish,  Vanilla 
Beans,  &c.  Also  for 
making  Beef  Tea  for 
r-  Invalids,  Pulverizing 

Vym     Crackers,  Mashing 
\^  \v  Potatoes,  &c. 


R@ll 
BOWER 

Buy  now  for  Winter. 
Sure  to  Advance. 


We  have  in  our  warehouse  the  entire  output 
of  a  number  of  the  best  Point  Reyes  dairies, 
June-paclied,  all  sizes,  about  300  pacl^ages  alto- 
gether, bought  before  the  rise  and  offered  lesi 
than  present  value. 


Id  O.  H.  kegs.  In  briua,  lined— 


14 

ROLLS, 

$8.12 

18 

(( 

10.08 

28 

(( 

15.40 

44 

(( 

23.76 

60 

U 

31.80 

In  small  kegs,  solid  packed,  iweet 

and  choice,  for  family  use, 

31  LBS  NET,  EACH,  $8.37 

No  extra  charge  for  kegs.  Figure  out 
what  you  cau  save  aud  send  the  order  to 


SMITHS'MSH  STORE 
44 


414,  416,  418  Front  St.,  8.  F. 


PACE 


FREE 


CATALOGUE  PACKING  AND 

FREE.  T  CARTAGE. 


Gas  Machine. 


The  new  Improved  AUTOUATIC  OAS  UACHINES 
stand  unequaleJ  on  the  whole  Paclflc  Coast  for  lighting 
country  hom>>8,  suburban  residences,  hotels,  etc  The 
light  produc  d  by  these  machines  Is  Bright,  Clean  ard 
Steady,  but  soft  and  siothing  to  the  eye.  Kmitting 
No  8moke  and  beirg  uniform,  it  has  no  equal  (or 
reading  by.  The  cost  is  more  than  One-Half  Less  than 
coal  gas  anywhere,  it  being  but  il  per  1000  cnbio 
f«et  These  Machines  are  sold  at  reduced  rKtas, 
bat  eTery  one  is  g^aaranteed  to  give  entire 
■atlsfactlon.  Before  purphasing  elsewhere,  call  and 
examine  tbem  or  send  for  illustrated  catalogue  at  Nos. 
43-45  Stevenson  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

JACOB  SCHREIBER,  M»iager. 


The  GOLDEN  STATE  LATEST  IMPROVED  WINE  &  CIDER  PRESS. 


This  is  a  Compound  Screw 
and  Lever  Press,  Is  very  power- 

ul,  strong  and  durable,  and  does 
no  easily  get  out  of  order.  Ik 

it  easily  worlied  by  one  man, 
who  stands  in  one   place  and 
moves  the  lever  up  and 
down,  the  same  as  a  pump- 
handle.  This  manner 
o  operation  Is  much 
easier  than  the  old 
way  where  the  oper- 
ator is  compelled  to 
walk  back  and  forth. 


Send  for  Circulars. 


F.  W.  KROGH  &  CO.,  SI.'Beile  St„  S.  F. 


THE 


WHITE  IS  KING 

OF  ALL 

Sewing  HactiDes. 

simple  In  Construction,  Light 
Running,  M.<.Bt  Durable  and  Cem- 
plete. 

Visitors  always  welcome. 

WHITE  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 

048  A  046  MARRRT  ST..  R.  R*. 


"  Greenbank  "  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Insecticide. 

T.  Wr.  iT^GiaL&QN  *As  CO., 

Sole  Agents, 

Wo.  B  MARKBJT  ST..      -      8u  Francineo. 


rupture; 


PILES  and  all  Rectal  Dis- 
eases POSITIVBLT  ODRBD,  1d 
from  80  to  60  days,  with- 

OCT  OPKRATION  OR  DBTKM- 
TION  PROM  8DSINB88.  AIk> 
ALL  NERVOUS,  SKIN,  BLOOD,  PRIVATE  AND 
CHKONIC  DISEASES  OF  BOTH  SEXES.  Strioturi 
AND  Urikart  Trodblis  CURED.  No  charge  unless  eure 
is  effected.  Consultation  free.  Call  or  address  for  pam. 
phlet  DRS.  PORTKRFIELD  ft  LOSET,  838  Market  St. 
San  Francisco,  C»l. 


bPRAY  YOUR  TREES! 

WMlewasli  yonr  Barns  anil  Fences! 
Vy^AINWRIGHT'S  PUMPS 

Do  Either  Saooeaifnllj. 

Catalogue  and  testimonials  sent  by  mail, 
WlK.  WAINWBIOHT, 
No  S  SpARr  Street.  San  Franoleoo.  Oal. 


ALMOND  BULLERS  FOR  SALE 


By 

IRVrNOTON. 


Ai:.AMKDA   OOrNTY.  OAL.. 


APIARIAN  SUPPLIES.H"^ 


Ital- 

[ueens. 
...00 

mob;  untested,  81.00  each,   h  HlTes,  $1.90  each.   Boot's  V 
ove  Kotloai,  yfi.OO  per  1000.   Dadant'.  oomb  foandatloa, 
i-iv  and  6aoa  pound.  Bmokera.  tl.OO  each.  Olobe  Tell.,tI.OI 
Moh,  ata,    WIf.  8TTAN  *  HOS,  Ban  Mateo,  OaL 
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Breeder3'  directory. 


I  lines  or  leaa  In  thU  directory  >t  50o  per  line  per  month. 


H0R8E8  AND  CATTLE, 


F.  H.  BaBKE,  92B  Ukrkel  8t.,  S.  F.;  Refj^igtered 
Holsteine;  winners  of  more  first  prizes,  sweepeUUtes 
ftnd  epeciiJ  premiums  ttian  any  herd  on  the  Coast 
Pare  renutered  Berkshire  Pigs.    All  strains. 


JBB8BYS— The  best  A  J.  C.  C.  Registered  Herd  is 
owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S  F.    Animals  for  sale. 

P.  PBTBBSEN,  Sites,  ColusaCo.,  Importer  ^Breeder 
of  registered  Shorthnrn  Cattle.    Young  bulls  for  sale. 


JOHN  LTNOH,  Petaluma,  breeder  of  thoroughbred 
Shorthorns.   Young  stock  for  sale. 

WILD  FLiOWER  STOCK  FARM,  Fresno  Co. 
A.  Hellbron  &  Bro.,  Props.,  S<iC.  Breeders  of  tborouirh- 
bred  strains  and  Cruikshank  Sborthortis;  also  Registered 
Herefords;  a  fine  lot  of  young  bulls  in  each  herd  for  sale. 


OHABLES  B  HUMBEBT,  Cloverdale,  Cal.,  Im- 
porter and  Breeder  of  Recorded  Holsteln-Frlesian 
Cattle.   Catalogues  on  applioatlon. 

M.  D.  HO'^KINS,  Petaluma,  Breeder  of  Shorthorns. 
Dealer  in  fresh  Cows,  Beef  Cattle  and  Sheep. 


-PBBOHBBON  HOBSES.— Pure  bred  horses  and 
mares,  all  ages,  and  guaranteed  breeders,  for  sale  at 
my  ranch  near  Lakeport,  Lake  Co.,  Cal.  New  cata- 
logue now  ready.    Wm.  R  Collier. 


J.  H.  WHITB,  Lakeville,  Sonoma  Co.,  CaL,  breeder 
of  Registered  Holsteln  Cattle. 


P.  H.  MUBPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  CaL ,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 


PBTBB  8AXB  A  SON,  Lick  House,  San  Pranoiaco, 
0*1  Importers  and  Breeders,  for  past  21  yean,  of 
•very  vartety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 


WILLIAM  NILES,  Los  Angeles,  CaL  Thoroughbred 
Registered  Holsteln  and  Jersey  Cattle.    None  better. 


POULTRY. 


DBER  MOUNT  POULTRY  YARDS,  St  Helena, 
Cal.  S  C.  White  Legborns,  W.  Holland  Turkeys, 
Toulouse  Qeese  and  Pekin  Ducks  and  Guinea  Pigs. 


OALIFOBNIA  POULTRY  FABM,  Stockton, 
OaL,  send  for  illustrated  and  descriptivecatalogue,  free. 


JOHN  McFABLINa,Calistoga,  CaL,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Choice  Poultry.  Send  tor  Circular.  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  Pigs. 


H.  G.  HEAD,  Napa,  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Land 
'  and  Water  Fowls.    Send  for  New  Catalogue. 


SHEEP  AND  00AT8. 


B.  H.  CRANE,  Petaluma,  Cal.,  breeder  and  Importer. 
South  Down  Sheep;  also  Pox  Hounds  from  Hissourl. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  lAnding,  CaL,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Crossbred 
Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.    Rama  for  sale. 


SWINE. 


J-  P  ASHLEY.  Linden,  Cal.,  breeder  and  importer 
of  Thoroughbred  Swine.  Small  Yorkshire  Victotia, 
Essex  and  Poland-China.     Superior  block,  low  prices. 


WILLIAM  NILIfiS,LoB  Angeles,  Cal.  Thoroughbred 
Poland-China  and  Berkshire  I%s.   Circolars  free. 


TYLBB   BBAOH,    San  Jose,  Cal.,    brssdar  ol 
Ihorsughbred  Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogi. 


HOLBERT&  CONGER, 

Importers  and  Deilers 
Direct  from  Europe, 
Bnerilah    Shire  Draft, 

Cleveland  Buy 
and    German  Coach 
Stallions. 
199  Eighteenth  St., 
Los  Angeles,  Oalifornia 
Write  for  Catalogue. 


W.  W.  RUSHMORE, 

OAKLAND,        -  CAL 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 
English  Shire,  Clydesdale, 
Fercneron   and  Coach 
borses. 

Shire  and  Coach  Horses  a 
Specialty. 
LOW  PRICES  &  EASY  TERMS 
CorrespoDdence  Solicited. 

Stable,  Broadway  A  SiidSts 

Oakland,  Cal. 
Address  Box  86. 


ANGORA  GOATS  FOR  SALE. 


OF 


Standard-Bred  Trotting 

YOUNGSTERS 


—  AND  — 

CLEVELAND  BAY  STALLIONS, 

- PBOM  - 

Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm, 

(Property  of  John  F  Boyd), 

DANVILLE,  CONTRA  COSTA  CO., 
SALE  WILL  TAKE  PLACE  AT  OAKLAND  TROTTIHG  PARK 

WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  26,1892 

KILLIP  &  CO.,  Auctioneers, 

■CATALOGUES  NOW  READY.  22  MONTGOMERY  ST.,  8.  F. 


Mann's  Green  Bone  Cutter 

FOR  POULTRY  FOOD. 

Patented  June  IS,  1886;  August  20,  1889.   Canada  Patent,  June  12,  1890. 

WE  WARRANT  this  machine  to  cut  Dry  or  Green  Bones,  meat,  gristle  and 
all,  by  Hand  Power,  without  clog  or  difficulty,  or  MONEY  REFUNDED. 

ORKGN  CUT  BONJi;  WILL  DOCBL.E  THE  MUMBER  OF  EGOS, 
will  make  them  26  per  cent  more  fertile,  and  increase  the  vigor  of  the  whole  flock. 
COST  OF  FEEDING  MATERIALLY  LESSENED. 

These  Cutters  are  endorsed  by  all  the  leading  Callforoia  poultrymen.  Send  for  a 
Catalogue  describing  all  sizes  of  Cutters  and  containing  vaulable  information  in  relation 
to  feeding  green  out  bonea 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO., 

Pacific  Coast  ARents.  PETALUMA,  OAL. 


BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 
Prize  Herd  of  Southern  California. 

FIVE  FIRST  PREMIUMS  IN  1891. 

PIGS  OF  ALL  AGES  FOR  SALE. 

SESSIONS  &  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  686  Los  Angeles.  Oal 


COOPER'S 


One  Oas*  Makes  lOOO  Qalls.  Dip. 


SHEEP  DIP. 


C0LT8BR0KEN. 

THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

One  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  San 
Leandro,  Alameda  County, 


-HAS 


Every  Facility  for  Breaking  Colts  Properly. 

Rates  Very  Reasonable. 
HORSES  BOARDED  AT  ALL  TIMES. 

THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

GILBERT  TOUPKINS,  Proprietor, 
P.  O.  Box  149  San  Leandro.  OaL 


PERCHER0N8 


FOR  SALE. 


Having  decided  to  p'ant  my  place  in  fruit,  I  offer  all 
my  pure  Percheron  stock  for  sale,  keeping  only  enough 
for  working  the  place.    Time  will  be  allowed  to  all  re> 
sponsible  purchasers  that  they  may  need,  at  7  per  cent. 
WM.  B.  COLLIER. 

Lakeport,  Cal. 


Calves,  Yearlings  and  2-year-olds 


FOR  SALE. 
ROBERT  ASH  BURNER, 
Bad'^n  StBtlon,  San  Mateo  County,  Oal. 

Only  three-'o arths  mile  from  the  tirminua  of 
the  S.  F.  and  Sao  Hateo  Electric  Koaid. 


JACK  WANTED. 


I  will  trade  30  ^".res  of  fine  valley  land  adjoining  the 
most  thrifty  orchard  in  Monterey  County,  for  a  good 
Jack.    Must  be  lar^e,  clean  limbed  and  guaranteed. 

Address  JUBN  F.  Cy%BILL, 
San  Miguel.  San  LnU  Obispo  Co.,  Oal. 


PBIOE   $16  PER  OASB. 


fool  Commission  Merchants,  and  Agents  for  tlie  Sale  of  all  kinds  of  Liye  StocL 

307  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO.    P  O.  BOX  2079. 


LITTLE'S  CHEMICAL  FLUID  NON-POISONOUS 


One  gallon,  mixed  with  60  gallons  of  cold  water,  will  dip  thoroughly  180  sheep,  at  a  cost 
of  one  cent  each.  Kasily  applied;  a  nouriRher  of  wool;  a  certain  cure  for  SCAB.  Li'- 
tle'B  dip  id  put  un  io  rei,  iron  drums  contaioiuK  5  English  orO^  American  gallons,  and 
is  sold  to  the  trade  by  the  English  gallon.  For  th  ^  convenience  of  our  many  custom- 
ers it  is  also  put  up  in  one-gillon  packages,  for  which  we  make  no  extra  charge.  Each 
drum  and  package  bears  the  label  of  "Little's  Dip." 

O ATT O INT,  BETiTi  cfi3  OO., 

BucceBsors  to  Falkner,  Bell  &  Co.,  Sole  Agents. 
No.  406  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  OAL. 


BED    BALL  BRAND. 


Genuine  only  with  RED 
BALL  brand. 

Recommended  by  Oold> 
smith,  Harvin,  Oamhle, 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  etc., etc. 

It  keeps  Horses  and  Cattle 
healthy.  For  miloh  cows; 
It  increases  and  enriches 
their  milk. 

698  Howard  St.,  San 
Franolaco,  Oal. 


H.  E.  CARPENTER, 
Veterinary  Surgeon, 

Graduate  of  Ontario  Veterinary  College,  Toronto,  Canada. 
RESIDENCE  AND  VETERINARY  INFIRMARY: 

881  Qolden  Gate  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 

Telephone  3069. 

^OPEN  DAT  AND  NIGHT. 

No  risk  In  throwing  horses.    Veterinary  operating  table 
on  the  premises. 


STUUK 


SCALES 


4Toi^  

U.S.  STANDARD.  FULLY  WARRANTED. 

13^  Delivered  at  joar  &.  &  StatioD  and  ample  time  fM 
building  and  teettnc  aliowed  before  acceptanca. 

OSGOOD  &  THOMPSON,  Binghamton.ll.  f 
PORTABLE  PLATFORM  SCALES, 
TRUCKS,  ETC. 

Xwenty*&ve  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  other  on  the 
market.    Send  for  Catalogue, 

C.  H.  LINDEMANN,  Agent, 

Ike  KEARNY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


A  number  of  rnre-bred  Angora  Goats  to  lots  to  suit. 
This  la  the  stock  tf  ((oats  formerly  owned  by  Julius 
Weyand  and  will  be  sold  cheap  for  cash.  Address 

KKNB'hT  WKY  VND  Oolasa,  Cal. 


Dr.  A.  K.  BUZ  ARD, 

VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

MKMBER  OF  TIIE  ROYAL  COLLKOE  OF  VETERIN 
ary  Briri(<;ons,  I»ridori,  Erii^land.  Late  Veterinary 
Bar^eon  lo  the  United  Stfttos  Army.  Veterinary  Con- 
trlbator  to  the  "  Paolflo  Raral  Fr(«m."  The  difieams  of 
all  Doroestic  Animals  treated  on  Sdentinc  Principles. 
Special  attention  i^lveo  to  (Jhroolr.  Lameness  and  Murf^cal 
Operations.  406  BRODKKICK  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Oatls  U>  (ha  eoantry  promptly  attended  to.  Telephone 
■o.M«7. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  ALL  VARIETIES  OF  FANCY  FOWLS, 

Ducks,  Tnrkeys,  Geese.  Peacocks,  Etc. 

EGGS    FOR  HATCHING. 


Publishers  of  "  Nlles'  Paclflc'Coaat  Poultry  and  Stoofe  Book," 

a  new  book  on  subjects  connected  with  sucoeestui  poultry  and  stock  raising  on 
the  Pacific  Coast    Price  60  cents,  post-paid.    Inclose  stamp  for  information. 

BREEDER  AND  RAISER  OF  THOROUGHBRED 

Jersey  and  Holsteln  Cattle.  Also,  Poland  China  and  Berkshire  Pigs. 

Address.  WILLIAM  NILES  &  CO-.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


En((ravln((8  made  from  photograohs,  drawings  and  original  designs,  for  newspaper,  book,  card  and  Job  printing 
Engrave<l  prints  enlarged  or  reduced,  cheaply  and  quickly.  Also  copies  of  maauscrtpt,  legal  documents,  wills, 
eontracts,  signatures,  portraits,  bulldln(pj,  machinery  and  printed  documents  reproduced  with  accuracy.  Photo- 
graphs, stereoscopic  views,  etc.,  duplicated,  enlarged  or  reduced.  Slides  for  magic  lanterns  made  from  photographs 
lithographs,  and  stael  or  wood  engravings,  etc.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Agents  wanted  In  all  cities  and  In  all 
towns.   Addreaa,  for  further  Information,  Diwbt  Kubravinb  Co.,  220  Market  St.,  Sap  F-andaco. 


MONEY  Make  Some  T* 

By  using  the  Pacific  Incubator 
and  Brooder,  which  will  hatch  any 
kind  of  eggs  better  than  a  hen.  InunK 
versal  use.  Gold  Medal  wherever  ex- 
hibited. Thoroughbred  Poultry 
and  Poultry  Appliances.  Send 
8  ct«.  in  stamps  for  83- page  catalogue, 
with  30  full-sized  colored  outs  of  thor- 
ouehbred  fowls,  to  Pacific  Tncaba- 
tor  Co.,  137  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


NO  HATCHER  MADE 

Can  show  better  results 

Over  GO  in  successful  opera- 
tion at  Decatur,  Ills.,  alone. 
The  greatest  hatch  ever  ac- 
complished, 228  chicks  hatch-, 
ed  at  one  time,  with  a  2i.0capa-' 

city  Reliable  Incubator. 

Hundreds    o  f  testimonials, 

tJi^Inclose  4  cents  in  stamps   

for  new  illustrated  catalogue.  C^Address  Tetb 

££LIABL£  INCUBATOB  A  BBOODCB  CO.,  QUI^CT,  Tt.t^ 


-THE 


HALSTED  INCDBATOR 

COMPA_NT, 
IBI*  MyrUc  Street,  Aaklsad  CaL 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular. 


D/^lll  TDVRJidM  Hens  are  beginning 
IT  \J  *J  k  I  W\  I  WWW  d«  I  to  stop  layingand 
consequently  the  price  of  eggs  Is  alrancing.  Every  one 
should  now  feed  Wellington's  Improved  Kgn  Food  regularly 
if  they  desire  to  have  eggs  to  sell  who2  tLey  reach  high 
prices.  Get  it  of  any  MERCHANT  or  of  Proprietor, 
B.  F.  WEIXINGTON,  4a  Washington  St ,  Sao  Frauclaoo. 


P" 1  _  SuperiorWood 

Engraving. ^^.«:r^'a' 


SuperiorWood  and  Metal  Engrar 
Ing,  Eleotrotrplng  and  Stereotyping 
dan.  at  the  omgf  ot  thli  pap«. 
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GRANGERS'  BANK 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 
BAN    FBANOISOO,  OAIi. 

looorporated  April,  ISTi. 


THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY, 

  PATENT   OWNERB  OF   

NOBEL'S  DYNAMITE,  NOBELS  EXPLOSIVE  GELATINE,  NOBEL'S 
GELATINE-DYNAMITE,  AND  THE  JUDSON  IMPROVED  POWDER. 

Be**  Bad  StroBK«at  RxploalTn  la  tb«  World. 

The  only  Reliable  aod  Efficleot  Powder  for  Btninn  and  BHDh  Blaatins.  Railroad  Ooi 
use  no  other.  Aa  otbera  miTATE  oar  Ulant  Powder,  ao  do  tliejr  Jodaon,  by 
an  iBferler  article. 


Railroad  Oontractors  and  Farmer 
aaaractortiia 


Authorised  Capital  $1,000,000 

Capital  paid  np  and  Beaerve  Tand  8OO.OO0 
DlTldenda  paid  to  Stockholders...  780,000 

OFFICERS. 

A.  D.  LOGAN  Preeldent 

I,  C.  STEELE  Vice-President 

ALBERT  IfONTPELUEB  CMbier  and  Hanagei 

FRANK  MoMULLEN  Secretarj 

General  Banking  Deposits  received,  Gold  and  Silver 
Bills  of  Ezohangc  bon|;ht  and  sold.  Loans  on  wheat  and 
country  produce  a  specialty. 

Jannarv  1  '102  *  WOWTPICIjT.TTrR.  Wanaicer 


CALIFORNIA  STANOARO  FRUIT  DRIER 


Is  one  ot  the  most  complete  inventions  for  drying 
Raisins  and  Pronrs  by  steam  in  24  hours — o<her 
(rul  e  less  time.  No  sulphur  or  potanh  used.  Ret  ins 
all  syrup,  juice  and  flavor  in  original  purity.  Capacity, 
dries  from  75  lbs  green  fruit  to  20  tons.  Send  for  oircn- 
I'rs.  CAblKoRNI  *  FKUIT  KTAPOKATI  MO 
A  ai'K'O  CO.,  847^  8.  Sp  ins:  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


-THK- 


Porteons  Improved  Scraper 

Patented  Ami  3,  1883.    Patented  April  17, 1883. 


The  Giant  Powder  (!o.  having  built  Blacli  Powder  Work*,  with  all  the  latest  Improvements,  at  OUpper  Gap,  Placet 
County,  kuowu  as  THE  CIiIPPKB  Sf  I  I.1.H,  offer  tMs  powder  and  guarantee  it  the  best. 

CAP*  and  FVSE  at  I^oweat  Bates. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  COMPANY,  80  California  St..  an  Francisco. 

GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION, 

SHIPPING  ^COMMISSION  HOUSE 

OmOS.  108  DAVIS  STREET.  SAN  FBANGISCO,  GAL. 
WsreboaBe  and  Wbarf  at  Port  OOBts. 


Commission  (lerchapts. 


DALTON  BROS.. 

Commission  Merchants, 

 ASD  DIALnUS  U  

CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON  PRODUCE, 

Green  and  Dried  Fmita, 
Grain,  Wool,  Hides,  Beans  and  Potatoes. 

Advances  made  on  Oonalsnmenta. 

308  ft  310  Davii  St.,        San  f  rancUco. 

[P.  O.  Box  JSU.\ 
4VOonil«[iiments  Solicited. 


CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED. 

Money  advanced  on  Qraln  In  Store  at  lowest  posaible  ratea  of  tntereot. 
Full  Oarsoes  of  Wbeat  fumiebed  Sblppere  at  abort  notloe. 

ALSO  ORDERS  FOR  GRAIN  BAGS,  Agrlooltural  Implement*,  Wagons.  Oroceriea 
and  Heroliandice  of  every  dewriptlon  solicited. 

B.  VAN  BVBBY,  Manaser.  A.  M.  BBLT,  Assistant  Manaser. 


Manoiactared  by  G,  LISSENDEN, 

The  attention  cf  the  public  is  called  to  this  Scrapet 
and  the  many  varieties  of  work  ot  which  it  is  capable, 
eucb  as  Railroad  Work,  Irrigation  Dutches,  Levee  Build- 
ing Leveling  Land,  Road  Hiking,  etc. 

This  implement  will  .al<e  up  md  carry  its  load  to  any 
desired  dititance.  It  will  distribute  the  dirt  evenly  o> 
depo-it  its  load  in  bulk  as  desired.  It  will  do  the  work 
of  Scraper,  Grader,  and  Carrier.  ThouRSnds  of  these 
Scrapers  are  In  uee  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

tg"  This  Scraper  Is  all  steel — the  only  one  mannfac^ 
tured  in  the  State. 

Price,  all  Steel,  four-horse,  t*0 ;  Steel  two-horse,  $81. 
Address  all  orders  to  O.  l.I88£NI>J£N,  Stockton, 
Oailf»rnia. 


FOIiDlNQ   SA.WI^G  MAOaiNE. 

9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS. 

SAWS  pOWM 


BY  ONE  MAN. 

Bend  forfree  lllu.>itrttt<>d  eataloirae,  showing  testimonials 
from  tlioiisands  who  have  Hft  wed  from  6  to  9  cords  dally. 
It  Kawsdown  trees,  folds  li.ce  a  pocUetrknife,  weit^h.soiily 
<1  lbs.,  easily  carried  on  slioulder.  Oiio  man  can  8aw  rnoro 
timber  witli  It  than  two  men  with  a  cross-cut  saw.  i;J,00«  In 
Dse.  Vfe  also  make  larger  tlzed  machine  to  carry  7  foot 
saw. 

Oiuer  from  the  g<rneral  airent  for  Cal:f  rnia.  The  ma- 
chine will  cost  you  less  than  by  single  shipment  direct 
from  tiie  factory  at  Chicago, 

jAMKi  LINFORTU.    81  Market  St..  8.  F. 

UNION  IRON  WORKS, 

BAOBAMBNTO.  OAL. 

ROOT,   NEILSON    &  CO., 

HacurAOTUKiu  or 

Steam    Engines,  Boilers, 

am)  ALU  KtKDs  or 

MACHINERY  FOR  MINING  PURPOSES. 

rioorlng  Hills,  Saw  Uliis  and  Quartx  IfUls  Machlnen 

oonstraoted,  fltted  np  and  repaired. 
Front  Ht..  he».  N  *  o  Sts..       Sacramento,  Oal 


JAKm  H.  HAVKM.  THOMAS  K.  HAVKS, 

Notary  Pnbllo 

HAVEN  &  HAVEN, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELORS  AT  LAW 

Mo.  aao  OalUornia  Straat, 
Talapfaoa*  Ro.  IMS.  sam  nAIOUOO,  OAt 


JOSHUA  HENDY  MACHINE  WORKS 


Proprietors  of  the  City  Iron  Works. 

PRINCIPAL  OPPIOB,  NO.  61    FREMONT  ST., 
Works,  Cor.  Bay,  Kearny  and  Francisco  Sts., 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CAUFORNIA. 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in 

Boilers,  EngiQes,  Pomps  aDdHachiQerj 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

WATER  PIPE  FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

Lap- Welded  Wroog;ht-Iron-  Tablng  Coupled  wltfa 
Patent  Lead-Lined  Oonplioes. 

FOR  IRRIGATING.  FARM,  DAIRY  AND  OTHER  PURPOSES 


ALLISON.GRAY&CO. 

601,  608,  606. 607  St  609  Front  St.. 
And  800  Washington  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

GREEN  and  DRIED  FRUITS, 

POULTBT,KO08,0AHE,ORAIN,PBODC0a 
AND  WOOL. 


WETMORE  BROS., 

Commission  Herchants. 

GREEN   AND  DRIED  FRUIT,  NUTS, 
PRODUCE,  POULfRY,  EGGS,  ETC. 

CONSIGNMENTS  SOLICITED.    PROMPT  RETURNS. 

418,  416  &  417  Waeblnffton  St., 
(P.  0.  Box  2099.)  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


MUORE.  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN.  FLOUR 


-AND- 


General  Commission  Merchants, 

810  Oallfomla  St.,  S.  F. 
Members  ot  the  San  Francisco  Produce  EzcliaDg*. 


iVPersonal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal  advanoM 
made  on  eonxignments  at  low  rates  <f  interest. 


THE  Most  Efficient  Wood  Preserver. 

APPLIED  WITH  AN  ORDINARY  BRUSH. 

Protects  All  Kinds  of  Timber,  Above  or  Below  Ground  or  Water, 

from  Rot  and  Decay. 


CARBOLINEIIM  WOOD  PRESERVING  CO. 

MTTECEE  &  CO.,  Pacific  Coaat  Agents,  319  California  Street.  San  Franciaco.  Cal 


P.&B  .DRYING  PAPERS. 

(Patented  Feb.  28, 1888.) 

Specially  Prepred  for  Drying  Grapes  and  Other  Fmits. 

NO  NEED  OF  EXPENSIVE  WOODEN  THATS.  NO  NEED  OF  TURNING 
FRUIT.    COSTS  MUCH  LESS  THAN  ANT  OTHER  METHOD. 

Pfltflp  in  Rolls  contaiDiDg  1000  spare  feet,  or  in  Reams  of  480  Steets— 24  1  36. 


SAMPLES  AND  CIRCULARS  FREE. 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 

116  BATTERY  ST.,      -      -      SAN  FRANCISCO. 


THE  JONES  5-TON  WAGON  SCALE. 

Price  $66,  DaliTered  Anywlier*  in  the 

United  States. 
These  Scales  bare  STEEL  BRARING8,  Not  Wood— 
BEAR  1HIS  IN  MIND. 


From  3K  to  60  per  cei>t  cheaper  than  any  other 
Scales  of  like  quality.    All  sizes  and  Idndi 
of  Scales  always  in  atoclc. 


Trnman . Hooker  &  Co..  San  Franciaoo. 


DEWEY  &  CO.  ^'^.l^vt?S^VF^r^,S  '  }  PATENT  AGENTS. 


lIBTABUSamD  lijM.J 

SE0R6E  MORROW  *  CO., 

HAY  and  GRAIN 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

88  Olay  Street  and  28  Oommerclal  Street, 
Sa*  Fkanohoo,  Cal. 
j^SHIPPINQ  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY/^ 


BRAY'S  SONS  &  CO.. 

Successors  to  Bkat  Bros.  Established  18W. 

OOMMieSlON  MERCHANTS. 

Uembers  S.  F  Produce  and  Bay  Exchange. 
OUR  8P£UIAL.TIE8-Orain,  Beans  A  Hay. 

Consignments  from  farmers  and  oth.rs  solicited. 
Highest  m^irket  prices.  Prompt  returns.  Correspond- 
ence invited. 

No.  220  OLA.Y  ST..  San  Francisco,  Oal. 


EVELETH  &  NA-H. 
COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  Dealers  in  Fruit,  Produce.  Poultry,  Game,  BftC 
Hi'leK,  Pelfs,  Tallo»,  etc.,  422  Front  St.,  ami  221,  S2S, 
225  and  227  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


REGULATE  THE 

STOMACH,  LIVER  AND  BOWELS, 

PURIFY  THE  BLOOD. 

A  RELIABLE  REMEDY  FOR 
Indigestion,  Blllou«ne«s,  Headache,  Consti- 
pation, l^yBpepsla,  Chronic  Liver  Troubles* 
Dlzzlncne,  Uad  Complexion,  Ikyeentery, 
Offenolve  Breath,  and  all  disorders  of  tiie 
Stomach,  I>lver  and  ISoweN. 

HlpanB  Tabules  contain  DotMnf]:  injurioiw  to 
the  most  delicate  conatitution.  Pleasant  to  take* 
safe,  effectual.   Give  immediate  relief. 

Sold  by  drug^sts.  A  trial  bottle  sent  by  mall 
on  receipt  of  16  cents.  Address 

THE  RIPANS  CHEMICAL  CO.  ': 
10  SPRUCE  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


N.  CLARK  &  HUMS. 

17  SpMr  8tr«ttt,      -      Sao  Franolsoo. 

SEWER,  WATER  AND  CHIMNEY  PIPE 
AND  CAPS. 

Send  for  prices  on  Sewer  Pipe  for  culverts,  f  jr  roads, 
and  fnr  dralnlne  lands. 


LARGEST  STOCK  OP 

SADDLERY  AND  HARNESS 

On  the  Pacific  Coast— AT  LOWEST  PRICES. 

0.  L  HASKELL,  10  Bush  St, 

SAM  rKAMOISOO. 


October  22,  1892. 


pAciFie  i^uraid  press. 
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Market  Review. 


San  Francisco,  Oct.  18, 1892. 
The  local  money  market  is  eseeutially  unchanged 
Remittances  are  reforled  slow,  as  is  the  demand 
The  rates  of  interest  are,  as  a  rule,  in  borrower 
favor,  with  short  time  and  also  call  paper  given 
preference. 

Tne  wheat  market  at  home  and  abroad  has  hung 
around  at  firm  prices  with  the  tendency  upward. 
The  strong  t>ear  pressure,  heretofore  reported,  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  removed,  for  public  advices 
are  siill  of  a  beari>h  character.  The  r.  al  (■taiif.tical 
situaiion  ot  the  wodd's  supply  and  demand  favors 
sellers;  in  this  view  the  best  authorities  agr^-e.  The 
estimates  of  two  of  the  leading  writers  on  the  world's 
supply  and  demand  are  briefly  summarized  as  fol 
lows ;   Beerbohm  in  his  last  report,  sums  up  the 
wheat  crop  of  the  world  for  three  years  as  follows 
Europe,  so  he  fa\s.  has  l,232,40i),OOo  bushels  this  year, 
against  l,117,4SO,00O  bushels  in  1891,  and  1,804  720,000 
bushels  in  1890.   Outside  oi  Europe,  the  crop  this 
year  he  estimates  at  907,200,000  bushels,  agains 
l,06.S.64O.CO0  >^ushels  in  1891,  and  820  440,000  bushels 
in  189 J.    I  his  makes  the  aggregate  of  'he  w  irld  this 
year  2  139  600.000  bushels,  against  2,185  9  0,000  bushels 
in  1891.   Djrnhusch,  in  an  exhaus'jve  review  of  the 
wheat  situation,  attei  carefully  considering  the  pros 
pcciive  supply  and  demand,  concludes  as  follows : 
"  It  would  seem  as  if  the  exporting  countries  will  be 
able  to  spare  about   314,000,000  bushels  to  meet 
the    EuropcaH    shortage    of    304,000,000  bushels 
and    the    24.0r0  0O0    bushels    requirtd    by  the 
West  Inaies,  Brazil,  the  equatorial  republics,  China, 
etc.,  plainly  show  that  although  there  may  be  bread 
enough,  there  is  nothing  to  spare  in  the  current 
cereal  year.    Accepting  Dornbusch's  statement  as 
more  nearly  correct,  si  ill  it  is  of  a  bullish  character, 
particularly  when  taken  in  connection  with  the 
world's  rye  and  corn  crop  and  a  big  shortage  iu  the 
potato  crop  in  the  United  States.   Writing  on  the 
wheat  situation,  the  Liverpool  Corn  Trade  News  says 
that  the  world's  reserves  are  moderate,  atd  in  some 

filaces  exceedingly  light,  and  the  crop  of  wheat  laie- 
y  harvested  falls  beueatb  expectations,  and  is  actu- 
ally 6.000,00  qrs.  less  than  last  year's,  certainly  a  not 
very  material  deficiency,  but  yet  one  tbat  is  striking 
enougti  when  the  high  prices  of  last  autumn  and  the 
marked  contrast  between  the  tone  ot  the  trade  then 
and  now  are  borne  in  mind.  If  it  be  urged  that  last 
season  the  great  rye  crop  of  the  world  was  lamenta- 
bly f  hort,  it  may,  with  equal  truth  and  greater  force, 
be  remarked  that  the  detir  iency  in  the  maize  crop 
this  season  runs  into  huLdreds  of  millions.  It  may 
be  worth  while  to  add  to  the  world's  wheat  crop  the 
crop  of  maiz  •  and  rye,  and  compare  the  result  with 
last  season,  viz: 

189 '-Qrs. 

World's  wheat  crop  264.000,000 

Russian  and  German  rye  106,000,000 

American  maize  206  000,000 


1891— Q'8. 
270,000.000 
87,000,000 
260  UOO  00  J 


Total  576,000,000  617,000,000 

We  have  here  a  deficiency  of  41,000,000  qrs.  or  328,- 
000,000  bushels.  Aside  from  the  crop  shortage,  the 
market  price  of  silver  cuts  a  very  important  figure. 
The  advance  that  has  been  established  in  thp  value 
ot  the  metal  has,  according  to  the  Mark  Express, 
caused  higher  prices  to  obiain  for  1893  Indian  wheat 
That  paper,  just  to  hand,  says:  "  Values  are  not  hard 
to  fix,  for  each  quality  of  Indian  wheat  for  1892  is 
offered  for  1893  at  Is.  63.  over  1892  terms,  while  buyers 
are  forthcoming  at  Is.  more  money." 

Barley  has  held  firm  at  a  slight  advance  for  both 
feed  and  malting.  The  receipts,  though  large,  ap- 
pear to  have  come  to  strong  hands  for  concessions, 
unless  in  exceptional  ca^es,  were  bard  to  secure 
The  demand  cont  nues  to  be  large  for  feed,  which  Is 
generally  fed  roll  in  the  country.  The  supply  of 
choice  to  gilt-edged  bright  graces,  suitable  for  malt- 
ing and  shipping,  appears  to  be  lessening.  English 
mail  advices  are  quite  bullish  on  malting  baney;  it 
is  to  this  that  we  have  to  look  for  liberal  shipments 
hence.  The  crop  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains  Is 
considerably  short  of  the  outturn  of  1891.  Oats  have 
held  fairly  the  past  week,  under  moderate  receipts 
and  a  fair  demand.  Oregon  and  Washington  are 
sending  more  moderate  supplies  to  us,  and  as  the  re- 
ceipts of  Californian  are  falling  ofif,  the  market  has  a 
stronger  tone.  Corn  has  cme  in  quite  freely  and, 
with  the  demand  of  an  offish  oharicter,  the  market 
sold  to  lower  prices  for  the  different  varieties.  The 
crop  in  this  State  is  short,  but,  with  no  shipping  de- 
mand, local  buyers  are  masters  of  the  situation.  Rye 
has  strengthened.  The  sirenuth  of  the  market  is  due 
to  stronger  holding  and  a  good  demand. 

Ground  fee  1  has  met  with  an  unusually  Iree  de- 
mand Bran  has  come  in  free,  but  the  demind  h»s 
been  active,  which  kept  prices  fairly  steady.  Mid- 
dlings have  come  in  onlj  moderately.  The  feeding 
of  roll  barley  continues  to  enlarge,  keeping  pace 
with  the  starting  of  plows  In  the  more  lavored 
local  ti'' 8.  The  receipts  of  hay  have  been  light. 
The  demand  is  said  to  be  freer,  which  cxuses  a  firmer 
market  tor  the  more  choice.  It  is  claimed  that  dry- 
feeding  has  been  mined  by  rains,  which,  if  correct, 
oughi  to  make  a  still  be  ter  demmd  for  hav. 

Butter  siill  con(inue»  to  hold  the  anomalous  posi- 
tion reported  in  last  week's  review.  Giitedged 
creamery  has  been  sold  in  invoice  lots  at  from  36  to 
37)4  cents,  while  39  and  even  40  cents  was  secured 
for  single  box  lots  from  parlies  desiring  s,  eci*l 
packs.  At  over  37J^  cents  the  market  has  been 
Weak,  and  even  at  that  figure  buyers  are  not  any  too 
willing.  The  absence  of  cold  weather  has  been  in 
favor  of  choice  to  giU-edged  fresh  rolls  or  squares. 
Dealers  repOFt  a  continued  fair  demand  for  pickled, 
but  as  yet  solid  is  not  moving  except  to  distant  and 
colder  points.  Rains  the  past  week  were  only  of 
Buffi  lent  duration  to  start  the  grass  in  certain 
locMlitl.  8,  but  with  seai>onable  rains  during  the  next 
40  dHyg  (.asiure  will  be  abundant  and  the  butter 
market  probably  feel  the  f  ftect.  Ch"e8e  has  luled 
barely  steady.  The  d  mand  has  been  quite  free,  but 
It  hos  been  modified  by  liberal  supplies.  Eggs 
have  not  exhibited  any  material  change;  anything 
from  good  down  have  been  slow  of  sa.e  and  low  In 
price,  but  choice  selected  have  ruled  fairly  firm. 
Recelptx  the  past  week  were  light. 

In  garden-tnick.  t  ■matf)es  /lave  met  with  a  steady 
call  from  canners.  Other  truck  has  met  with  a  fair  tra^e 
demand,  and,  a-s  receipts  were  only  mtjderate,  the 
market  did  not  exhibit  any  materitl  ch-inge.  Onions 
have  held  to  fair  y  steady  prices.  The  demand  is 
mostly  for  local  con-iimptlon.  Potatoes  have  come 
In  freelv.  There  has  been  a  fair  shipping  atjd  home 
demand.  The  U.  .4.  Agricultural  Department  reports 
a  light  crop,  which  Is  corroborated  by  the  C  hieago 
fj/rmer't  HevUw  Cf)T\>»  of  corn  spondents  througho  it 
the  central  Hcates.  The  reports,  summarized,  show 
that  the  crops,  early  and  late,  taken  together,  are 
very  pof>r.  In  not  one  county  In  five  of  the  Slates 
menuoned  will  there  be  an  average  crop,  in  Illinois 
90  per  cent  of  the  f^rrespondents  report  that  the  cr  ip 
1*  very  poor.  In  rn-tny  f^ses  alraoft  a  complete  fail- 
ure. A  nearly  similar  state  of  afl'drs  exists  In  Indi- 
ana, Mlwiourl,  Kansao.  Nebraska,  Iowa  and  Wiscon- 
sin. In  Ohio  and  Michigan  the  crops  are  slightly 
iHstter.  aboi.t  two-thirds  of  the  counties  reporting 
from  a  three-four  hR  to  a  full  crf>p.  Kentucky  repor  s 
a  full  averag*  crop  In  abrxit  half  of  the  counties.  In 
Mlnnes'iU  aboi.t  one-third  of  the  couniles  will  yield 
an  average  crop,  but  in  rnrxit  of  the  others  it  is  decld- 
wlly  poor.  More  than  half  of  the  corre^pondenU  In 
Dakota  report  a  full  crop. 

The  market  for  fresh  irtilt  U  confined  largely  to 


peais,  apples  and  grapes.  The  market  for  each  kind 
has  held  fairly  steady  the  past  week,  the  receipts 
and  demand  being  about  equal.  Rains,  it  is  claimed, 
did  some  damage  to  grapes  in  ceitain  localities,  but 
iu  others  no  damage  wa'.  done,  owing  to  their  short 
duration  and  sunny  weather  since.  Wine  grapes 
have  been  doing  better,  owing  to  a  belter  demand. 
Zinfandel  sold  at  from  814@17  per  ton.  Mission  $13@ 
15  and  white  al  $10(312 

The  dried-fruit  market  has  been  dull.  Buyers  ap- 
pear to  be  picking  up  the  odds  and  ends,  and  for 
which  they  bid  Itss  than  current  quotations.  Hold- 
ers of  round  parcels  of  choice  do  not  appear  to  ex- 
hibit any  unea>iQess,  for  they  Ihink  that  i  etter  prices 
will  prevail  before  new-crop  season.  The  slock  of 
all  kinds  at  the  East  and  also  in  Europe  is  reported 
lighter  than  it  hf>s  been  for  years,  which  will  tell 
later  on  in  favor  of  iht^  market.  The  Columbus  fes- 
tivities at  the  Eakt  are  no  doubt  Interfering  with 
present  trade,  but  after  they  pass,  a  much  better  in- 
quiry is  expected  to  set  in.  New  York  mail  advices 
report  moderate  supplies,  barely  enough  to  me  I  the 
demand  up  to  the  lime  when  the  u'-ual  second  foil 
demand  sets  in.  Advices  from  Greece  report  only 
about  half  a  crop  of  currant?.  Raisins  are  in  good 
demand  for  home  and  shipping.  The  East  reports 
an  enlarging  consumptive  Demand,  but  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  speculative  movement. 

There  has  been  a  active  demand  for  almonds  and 
waln'its,  with  round  parcels  ot  choice  commanding 
a  slight  advance  on  current  quotations.  The  ligh 
crop  of  almonds  abroad  is  in  fivor  of  our  market. 

Beans  have  been  moving  off  f  eely,  under  a  good 
speculaiive  and  trade  demand.  Rains,  it  is  said,  did 
considerable  damage;  but  so  far  as  our  experience 
goes,  it  is  svfe  to  say  they  did  very  little,  owing  to 
their  short  duration  and  drying  weather  since.  The 
crop  at  the  East  and  also  abroad  is  said  to  be  short. 


Grain  Futures. 


Jan. 
Cs04  d 
6s04id 
BsOSid 
63  35d 
6s033d 


.  Feb, 
6s04Jd 
6s05  d 
6304^ 
6s04id 
6s041d 


Liverpool. 

The  following  are  the  closing  prices  paid  for  wheat  options 
per  ctl.  for  the  past  week; 

Nov.  Deo. 
6602  d  6s03}d 
6s02id  Ssoajd 
63' 2  d  6sC3id 
6s01ii  Mild 
e.OlJd   6»03  d 

The  following  are  the  prices  for  California  carsoes  for  off 
coast,  nearly  due  and  prompt  shipments  for  <  be  past  week 

Market 
P.  S.     N.  D.  for  P  8. 

33s61    33s6d      Rather  firmer. 
33s6d    33s6d      Firm  but  ina  tire. 
33s6d    33siid      Rather  firmer. 
34s  d    33s6d  Steadier. 
Sls.d    33s6d  Fhm. 
To-day  9  cablegram  Is  as  follows: 

Liverpool,  Oct.  19.  -  Wheat— Quiet  but  not  steady 
California  spot  lots,  63  lljd;  off  coast,  33s  6d;  just  ship- 
_  ed,  333  9d;  nearly  due,  33s  6d;  ca  goes  off  coast,  uotbing 
otferiog;  on  passage,  firm  but  not  ac  tive;  Mark  Lane  wheat 
firm;  French  country  markets,  steady. 

San  Francisco. 

WHEAT. 

Seller  Buyer  Buyer  Buyer 


Got. 

Thursday  esOIJd 

Friday   esOlid 

Saturday  6s01Sd 

Monday  6s0IJd 

Tuesday  esOlJd 


O.  0. 
Thursday . . .  3586d 

Friday  3386d 

Saturday..  33e6d 

Monday  3386d 

Tue«day....33s6d 


'i»2.     Oct  Deo 

Thursday,  high  st            133      ....  1365 

lowest              133    1364 

Friday,  highest   137i 

"     lowest   136> 

Saturday,  highest             133i     ....  136i 

"       lowest               133|     ....  136  J 

Monday,  highest              134      ....  137J 

"      lowest                134      ....  136i 

Tuesday,  highest   136| 

"       lowest   13ti| 


Jan. 


133 
138 


Miy 
14U 
14U 
142^ 
142 
14U 

iii 

14) 

140 
14tJ 


The  following  are  to-dav'i  recorded  sales  on  Oall: 
Wheat  —  Morning  —  iDformal  —  May  —  ICO  tou.«,  $1.39J. 
Buyer  December  500  tons.  S' 3  J;  7C0,  $1  355  per  ctl.  Reg- 
ular session:  Buyer  December  17i  0  tons,  Sl-3ri;  6UU, 
.S1.35J.  May— 400  tons,  .$  .3aS;  501,  Sl.SbS;  100,  SI  391  per 
ctl  Af  ernoon:  May— 100  tons,  $1.3aJ.  Buyer  D  cember 
800  tons,  31.35i  per  ctl. 

BARLEY. 

Seller 


Thursday,  highest   865 

"         lowest   86  J 

Friday,  highest   86i 

"     lowest   86| 

Saturday,  highest   86| 

"        lowest   86| 

Monday,  highest  

"  lowest  

Tuesday,  highest  

"  lowest  


Buyer  Buyer 
Oct.  Dec. 

9i£ 
9U' 


90S 
90i 
90 
90 
913 
9  I 


87 
87 


May 


94J 
94i 


Nov, 

133i 

133 

1321 

1324 

131^ 


Dec. 
136 
1364 
135 
135 
134 


The  following  are  to-day's  recorded  sales  on  Call: 
Barley  — Rtgular  session:   December- 100  ton'f,  89Sc;  100, 
S9ic;  1  0,  89ic;  100,  89Jc;  100,  89c.   January-100  tons,  9Cc: 
200,  89Jc  per  ctl.   Afternoon:   Buyer  December  -  200  tons, 
94c.   December— 100  tons,  89i  per  ctl. 

New  York. 

Day.  Oct 

Thursday   131§ 

Friday   131 

Saturday   131 

Monday   131 

Tuesday   131 

The  fol'owlng  Is  to-day's  telegram: 

New  York,  Oct.  13.-Whiit  785c  for  Norember,  795c 
for  December,  and  86J0  for  May. 

Chicago. 

Day.  Oct. 

Thursday   122} 

Friday   122J 

Sa'unay   122 

Monday   122^ 

Tuesday   122 

The  following  is  to  day's  te'egram: 

Chic  •  00,  Oct.  19  —  Wheat -73c  for  October,  74Jc  for 
December,  and  79|c  for  May. 


Dec. 

1261 

126| 

12. 

126i 

126 


May. 
1-161 
146 
146 
146 
145 


May 

135 

l!6i 

134 

1341 

134 


Marketa  by  Telegraph. 

Canned  and  Dried  Fruits  are  Firm. 

N£w  York,  October  16.— Canned  Fruits— Out-of- 
t'  wu  orders  have  been  received  for  trade  lots  of 
standard  filling  at  full  prices.  Several  wholesale 
parf^els  are  in  treaty.  Dried  peaches  are  steady  at  14 
"liri^spot.  Prunes— Good  samples  are  shown.  The 
moderate  offering  of  sacks  has  found  buyer-i  at  10J^@i 
lie  for  four  sizes;  fillies  to  seventies,  11>^@12>^C  spot. 
Apricots  are  firm  at  15>$@17c  for  sacks  and  boxes. 
Wool  Active  With  Supplies  Light. 

New  York,  October  16.— The  movement  of  raw 
wool  is  not  active,  and  holders  are  firm  in  their  de- 
mands, believing  that  small  takings  at  London  for 
Am'  rica,  about  6  000  bales,  with  reUtively  small  do- 
mes ic  stocks,  tend  tostrengthen  the  situaiion.  There 
are  no  prominent  changes  in  the  situaiion.  Trade 
here  was  checked  by  the  Columbus  celebration,  but 
was  active  at  other  points.  It  is  conceded  that  little 
of  the  clip  now  remains  to  come  forward  and  with 
mills  running  steady,  some  on  double  lime,  and  a 
compreheuslon  of  stock  resources  sellers  quote  rates 
crisper.  Sales  at  New  York,  301  000  pounds  of  do- 
mi  Stic  and  657  0  0  pounds  of  foreign.  Hales  at  Boston 
;i,404  3.50  pounds  of  domestic.  140,000  ponncs  of  foreign 
carpet,  90,000  scoured  Australian  at  C8@7oc  and  236,- 
000  sand  Australian  at  31#323^c  which  is  lower. 
Philadelphia  reports  a  fairly  active,  strong  market, 
patticularly  for  unwashed  grades. 

Hops  Quiet  But  Steady. 

N»w  YOKK,  October  16.- Hops  are  quiet.  There 
waa  one  sale  of  choice  PdClflcB  al  2&c.  Fair  quanti- 
ties of  Pacifies  are  being  shipped  to  Europe  on  con- 
signments of  delivery  on  early  purchases. 

Oct.  17.— Light  sales  to  brewers.  Best  new  State 
25c,  In  sympathy  with  Interior jpriceB,  Pacifies,  24c: 
other  grades  are  unchanged.  Exports  for  Iho  week, 
1,069. 


Lima  Beans'  Holders  Resist  a  Decline. 

New  York,  Oct^iber  16.— Holders  resist  the  declin- 
ing lone  last  noted.  Choice  Is  held  at  ti.06  spot  a 
bushel. 

Rejectlner  Raisins.  Demand  Improving. 

There  Is  more  Inquiry  but  It  Is  difficult  to  give  a 
straight  story  about  prices.   Several  lots  missed  con- 
tra't  ariival,  and  the  wet,  poorly-curtd  condition  of 
a  portion  of  the  bags  have  brought  up  the  entangle- 
ment of  rejection.    It  must  be  said  that  the  supplies 
of  bigs  thus  far  do  not  Inspire  confidence;  the  qual 
ity  must  average  better  if  the  cm  rent  of  ordinar 
trade  is  to  be  wooed  from  Valenclas.  Some  of  ih 
box  receipts  are  giving  satisfaction.   Spot  Three 
Crown  layers  sold  at  81.75.  and  Four  Crown  at  81.90, 
Rales  for  loose  are  still  above  the  large  offering  of 
Spanish. 

Dried  Prunes  Advancing. 

Nkw  York,  Oct  18  —For  new  California  prunes 
60s<a90s;  bags,  9J4c  f.  o.  b.  coast  There  has  been 
decline  since  hriday,  when  9%  •.  was  paid  in  a  few 
Instances  and  9>^c  generally  asked;  608  to  90s  sold 
few  days  ago  at  9>^o  and  are  now  held  %@/^c  higher. 
Upon  the  whole  the  market  shows  a  decidedly  strong 
undertone. 

Wheat  and  Barley  Higher  In  England 

London,  October  17. — The  Mark  Lane  Exprexs  say 
It  is  now  beiievid  that  the  yield  of  wheat  in  ureal 
Britain  does  not  exceed  8,000  000  quarters,  'there  is 
a  fine  yield  of  barley,  buo  fine  malting  grades  are 
very  scarce.  Wheat  has  falieu  Is.  Foreigu  wheats 
are  firm,  as  the  decrease  in  Indian  shipments  bal 
ances  the  large  American  crop.  Barley  is  6d  dearer 
oats  and  coru  are  steady.  To-day  English  wheal  was 
steady;  fine  American  advanced  Is;  ordinary  was  6d 
higher  Flour,  6d  higher.  Barley  and  corn  were 
firm.  Oats,  3d  and  linseed  6d  higher. 


Beans  were  firm  to-day. 

Honey  continues  to  hold  to  atrong  prices  for  ex- 
tracted. 

Nuts  were  about  the  same  aa  reported  in  the  re- 
view. 

Hams  and  bacon  were  steady  with  a  firmer  tone. 


General  Produce. 


General  Remarks  and  Statistics. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  of  produce  ffom  all  sources  at  this  port  for  7 
days  ending  Oct.  18,  '9i,  were  as  follows : 


17s, 633 
281,28j 
66,226 
670 
9,224 
5,257 
L3I8 
597 
3 
20 


Flour,  qr.  sks  

Wheat,  ctla  

Barley,  "   

Rye,  "   

Oats,  "   

Corn,  "   

•Butter,  •'   

do  bzs   

do  bbls   

do  k'  gs   

do  tubs   

do  i  bzs   

tCheese,  ctls  

do  bzs  

Eggs,  doz  

do      "  Eastern 

Beans,  sks  26,lb9 

Potatoes,  sks   28.405 

Onions,      "    5,9?0 

Overl'd,  —  ctls. 


631 
4 

19,3-0 
1,200 


774 
182 
64 
120 
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Bran,       sks    17,774 

Buckwheat  "   40 

Mid.ilings   "   3,8i6 

Chicory,  bbla   1  •? 

Hop',       "    750 

Wool,       "    4,775 

Hay,     ton    1,902 

Straw,     "    76 

Wine,  gals   143,5r.O 

Brandy,  "    660 

llSjBaisins,  bzs    4,0i9 

100  Honey,  ca   

Peanuts, sks   

Walnuts  "   

Almouds "   

Mustaid  "   

Flaz  •'   

Popcorn  "   

Broom  corn, bbls.. 
t  Overland.  228  ctls. 

Cereals. 

The  Liverpool  Corri  Trade  News  says:  "The  key  to 
the  silua'ion  this  season  may  be  found  In  an  unex- 
pectedly large  demand  for  wheat  from  the  Continent 
which  will  help  to  raise  prices  out  of  the  mire  in  o 
which  they  have  fallen.  With  the  recent  heavy  im 
portations  of  France  and  Germany  so  vividly  in  mind 
it  is  natural  to  look  for  an  unusually  light  demand: 
from  these  countries  during  the  ensuing  year,  but 
th  expected  rarely  happens.  It  will  be  in  th«  mem- 
ory of  all  how,  in  rece  t  years,  from  1884  to  1888,  the 
annual  consumption  of  the  world  appeared  to  be  con- 
tracting, instead  of  di' playing  its  customary  yearly 
expansion.  It  was  generally  allowed  that  this  de- 
lusion was  owing  to  the  fact  that  holders  of  wheat 
and  flour,  from  the  farmer  to  the  baker,  were  so  pro- 
foundly discouraged  by  the  unexampled  trade  de- 
jression  all  over  the  world  in  those  years,  that  they 
el  down  their  normal  reserves  10  the  lowest  possible 
point,  and  consequ^^ntly  supplanted  the  ordinary 
current  supplies  with  certain  invisiole  stores  of  their 
own.  1  his  tendency  was  no  longer  noticeable  after 
the  year  1888,  and  at  some  time  in  the  following 
year,  with  a  return  of  confidence  in  the  future  of 
wheat,  a  commencement  was  made  to  acquire  and 
build  up  again  the  original  reserves.  There  are  nu- 
merous signs  now  obstrvable  that  these  invisible  re- 
serves have  been  partially  reconstituted  and  it  ap- 
pears extreme'y  likely  that  all  classes  of  the  trade, 
farmers,  merchants  millers  and  bakers  will,  with- 
out exception,  be  induced  to  maintain  them  at  their 
present  level,  if  not  further  increase  them,  as  long  as 
values  remain  in  the  neighborhood  of  308  per  quarter 
for  average  samples  of  wheat.  It  will  be  prudent 
therefore  to  reckon  with  the  possibility  and  even 
probability  of  full  average  requirements  by  all  the 
bread-eating  nations  during  1892-93,  or  for  as  long  as 
the  present  depreciated  currencies  exist." 

The  wheat  msrket  lo-daj  was  steady,  with  a  firmer 
tone.  The  oflerings  were  modera  e,  while  there  ap- 
peared to  be  a  slightly  better  demand. 

Barley  was  slow  to  day,  but  the  lone  was  strong. 
Holders  are  disposed  to  ask  more  money. 
Oats  were  qu  el  but  firm  at  current  quotations. 
Corn  sold  still  lower.   The  market  closed  weak 
under  fair  '  fferings  and  buyers  offish. 
Rye  was  barely  steady. 

Feedstuff. 
The  market  for  ground  feed  was  firm  at  full  quota- 
tions for  bran,  miadlings  and  barley,  but  weak  for 
feed  corn. 

In  hay  the  market  did  not  exhibit  any  material 
change.  Receipts  were  light,  barely  sufficient  to 
meet  the  demand.  A  better  inquiry  is  expected  to 
set  in  next  week. 

Dairy  Produce. 
Butter  was  weak  to-day,  with  dealers  not  buying 
beyond  nearby  wants.  For  all  grades  under  choice 
quotations  are  altogether  nominal.  Cheese  was 
weak  with  concessions  made  to  large  buyers.  Eggs 
were  irregular.  For  very  choice  good  piices  were 
paid  in  a  small  way,  but  for  all  kinds  under  choice 
the  market  was  weak  and  hard  to  quote. 

Vegetables. 
Rains  and  cold  weather  have  caused  cucumbers 
and  tomatoes  to  sell  higher.   Other  garden  truck  was 
unchanged. 

Onions  and  potatoes  were  fairly  steady  under 
moderate  receipts  and  a  fair  demand. 

Fruit. 

Grapes  were  in  good  supply  to-day.  Canteloupes 
were  hard  to  sell  even  at  low  prices.  Melons  were 
so  slow.  Choice  peaches  sold  well,  also  choice 
pears.  The  market  is  bare  of  extra  choice  apples. 
Figs  were  in  light  offering. 

We  omit  quotations  for  dried  fruit  this  week,  ow- 
ing to  crowded  columns,  but  the  market  is  quoted 
the  same  as  it  was  last  week  To  -ell,  low  prices 
have  to  be  accepted;  to  buy,  full  prices  have  to  be 
paid. 

Live  Stock. 

Last  week's  quotations  cover  this  week's  prices. 
Last  week's  remarks  also  ho  d  good  this  week. 
Miscellaneous. 
Poultry  has  held  fairly  firm  throughout  the  week 
for  good  stock,  but  weak  for  poor  stock.  To-day 
turkeys  were  scarce  and  wanted;  as  high  as  22  cls. 
was  paid  for  gobblers.   Small  broilers  are  Bcarce. 

Hops  have  come  in  quite  freely.   Eur  opean  advices 
report  advancing  markets  for  choice,  owing  to  short 
crop.    In  our  market  buyers  and  sellers  are  apart. 
I    "The  recelptB  and  sales  of  fall  wool  were  heavy  the 
I  past  week.  About  all  the  buying  ia  by  tcourers. 


Extra  choice  la  good  packages  fetch  an  advance  on  top 
iiuotation',  while  very  po  jr  grades  sell  less  tt  ao  the  lower 
quotations.  Oi  TOBEtt  19,  1892. 

BEANS  AND  PEAS.      |  FLOUR 

Bayo,  ctl  2  10      2  2U   •'itra.clty  mills  4  15  <g  — 

Butter   2  .5''  (a  2  81  D  j  country  m'ls. 4  15  <<i  — 

Pea   2  40  (»  2  65  iSupertlne. . .      2  65  to  3  00 

Red   2  30  to  2  i*i  I         NUTS- JoBBINO 

Piuk.    2  25  (.tt  2  35  Walnut«,Cal  tti.      8  to  - 

Srna  I  White...  2  35  (a  2  6'i  Do  choice   10  to  — 

Large  Whbe  ..  2  05  to  2  20  .Do  pap  i-ahtll..     11  to  — 

Lady  Wash          2  20  to  2  30  Alruoud",  ■  ftshl    12  (a, 

Lima   3  Uu      3  15  Paper  shell    .  . 

Kid  Peas.ljlkeye  I  6)  w     -  Hard  shell  

Do  gr.  eu   2  20  @     -  [Brazil  

Ko  Niles   1  6J  W     —  iP  cans.  »mall..  _ 

Split   4  50  @  5  60  ,'Do  larnc   14jto 

BUTTER.  {Peanuts   sjto 

Filn.  rt«   11  Ca 

—  Hickory   7  to 

34  lchennut«      ..  Ilito 
36  ONIONS. 
3'>  ISilverskIn  40  @  55 

37}!  POTATOEH. 


30  «t 

-  to 

17  @ 
22i '» 


Cat,    poor  to 

fair,  lb   17(9 

Do  gVl  to  choice  27J« 
Do  Giltedg  d... 
Do  Creamery. . . 
Do  do  Uiltedge. 
East  m,  lad  e. . 
Cal.  Pickled  ... 

CI.  Keg   21  to 

East'ru  Cr<  am'y     25  its 

CHEESE. 
Cal.  choice 

cream   9i@ 

D  )  fair  to  good. 
Do  Giitedged.. 

D  .  Skim   

Young  Am-  rica  _ 

EGGS. 
Cal.  "as is,"  doz     18  @ 

Do  shaky   14  to 

I  o  candled   21  @ 

Do  Choi  e   27  to 

Do  trcsh  laid ...  —  to 
Dodo  s'lcdwhte  — to 
Eastern  "  as  is"     18  to 

Do  candled   22  to 

Do  selected   —  @ 


131to  - 
6  i  - 
7Sto  - 
II  to  13 
16 
44 


16 


40  @ 

45  to 

50  to 
60  to 
50  to 


75  to  1  10 


8  ® 
-  to 
5  @ 


20  Riv-r  Reds. 
26  ISarly  Kose,  ctl. 
25   >'eerle>B  . 
30  Garnet  Cbilies.. 

t^^urbauk  8  ed's 
Do  do  Salinas. . 

-  ,8w«t   ir  (a  1  25 

Eztra  choice  sell  for  more 

money 

POULTRY. 

Hens,  doz          6  fO  @  7  fO 

Roo  te  s.  old...  6  0  to  6  50 
Do  young.      . .  5  00  to  6  10 
lb  Br.  ilers,  small.  2  75  to  4  00 

21  ID  <  large   3  25  @  4  00 

30  Frjers   4  00  to  5  00 

35  I  Ducks   4  50  (g  — 

4j   Do  large   6  00  to  — 

—  |Doez  ra large..  7  00  to  — 
35  Gees-,  i  air  .  1  50  to  2  26 
27i  Turkeys,  gobfr.     19  (a  21 

Outs  de  prices  for  sel  cted  Turkeys,  hens..  17  (a  19 
large  eggs  and  inside  prices  AU  kinds  of  poultiy,  if  poor 
for  mixed  sizes— small  eggs  or  small,  sell  at  less  than 
are  hard  to  sell.  quoted;  if  larg:)  and  in  g  od 

FEnD.  'couditioD,  they  sell  Cor  more 

Bran  ton  14  50@  16  EO  'thau  quoted. 

Feedmeal  26  0'@  29  00  I   

Gr  d  Barley ....  19  00  a  20  60  Manhattan  Egg 

Middlings  22  00@  25  00  ,  Food  (Red  BaU 

  — @  25  00  ,  Bran")  in  100- 

Ib  Cabinete...     —  toll  10 
UAME 
Quail.  Per  doz..  1  23  @  I  60 

-  d  8  00  Ducks    — (fe  — 

Do  Mai  d  ^  doz  4  00  to  5  00 

Do  Sprig   2  25  to  3  00 

"    ~  ■       2  2  £0 

.  1  50  to  1  75 


il  t  ok«  Meal. .  - 
ManbatanHorse 
FoudlKedBall 
Bran  i)  in  100- 
Ib.  Cabinets . . . 

HAY. 
Wheat,  per  ton.  8  50® 

Do  choice      ..  @  13  50  Dj  Teal. 

Wheat  and  oats  8  DOS  12  50  Do  Widgeon. 


Wild  Oats 

Cultivated  do  .  6  t0'« 

Barley   5  50@ 

Alfalfa   7  00(g 

lover   5  50(a 

Straw,  bale   30@ 

GRAIN,  ETC. 
Barley,  feed,  ctl    75  (g 


7  00@  10  UO  Do  smaU   1  00  to  1  50 

"  '"'     9  00  Geete   ..     —  to  — 

8  5  '  Do  gray  ^ doz..  2  25  to  3  00 

9  00  Snipe   -    @  — 

9  00  ;Do  i-.ngli3h,  doz  2  35  to  3  00 

50  Do  Jack,  per  doz  75  (5  — 
H  re,  ler  doz..  1  50  (g  1  75 
Babbits,  large..  1  25  @  1  50 


Do  good                824®  Do  small            1  00  (tt  1  25 

Do  choice   85  to  |  PROVISIONS. 

Dolrewing   92J@  Cal.  bacon, 

Do  do  choice...    96ito  |    heavy,  per  tt>.     11  @  11 J 

Do  do  Gdtedge  1  00  @  Medium                 12  to  13 

Do  Chevalier...    85  to   1  10  .LiKht                    13i<a  14 

Do  do  Gi  tedge.l  15  to  1  25  Lard                     8  to  11 

Buckwheat  2  £0  to  Ual  sm'k'd  beef.     11  @  — 

orn,  white  1  25  to    1  30  Hams,  Cal  salt  d     12  to  I3i 

Yellow,  large...  1  10  to   1  15  j  Do  Eastern.          13  to  14 


Do  smaU  1  I74to   1  20 

Oats  milling..  1  35  to  

Feed,  choice. . .  .1  30  to  

Do  good  1  25  to  

Do  lair   1  174@  

Uo  common.,.. 1  05  @  

Surprise  1  474@  

Black  Cal  1  05  @  1  20 

Do  Oregon   —  to  — 

Gray  1  224@   1  30 

Rye  1  15  @  1  20 

^  Wheat,  milling 

Gi  t  dged  1  371  @  

Do  '•hoice  1  35  @  —  - 

Do  fiir  >o  good  1  33}@  

Shipping.choice  1  35  @  

Do  good  1  324to  

Do  fair  1  31  @  

Common  1  26}to  

"  nora  1  25  (a   1  33 

HOPS. 

189?,  fair   18  @  - 

G  )od   20  to  — 

Choice   21  to  — 


SEEDS. 

Alfalfa   11  <a 

Clover,  Bed....     l.i  to 

Wh  te    25  to 

Flazseed   2  25  to 

Hemp   3Jto 

Mustard,  yellow  5J(3i 

Do  brown   4  to 

WOOL. 
Fall,  1892. 
8  Joaquin,  plain  6i@ 
Do  mountain ...  10  to 
Do  lamb  ....  8  @ 
Northern  Choice  14  @ 
Do  Ddfective...     1!  @ 

Do  Lamb   10  (g 

HONEY -1892  Crop. 
White    c  mb, 

2-tb  frame  

Do  do  1-tt.  frame 
White  extracted 

Amber  do  

Dar  do  

Beeswaz,  !b.... 


9'® 
1H@ 

im 

7  to 
6i@ 
23  @ 
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Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

Choice  selected.  In  good  packages,  fetch  an  advance  on  the 
lotations,  while  ver»  poor  gradea  sell        than  the  lower 

aotations.  October  19,  1893. 

Limes,  Mez  ....  4  00  @  4  50  Eztra  choice  fruit  for  special 

Do  Cal   2  00  @  5  01  purposes  s-ils  at  an  advance 

Lemons,  box        5  00  @  7  >0  Ion  outside  quotations. 

Do  Sicily  choice  7  00  @  9  00 


Strawberries,  per  chest— 

Sharplesa  ....  6  00  to  9  00 
Peacnes,  box...     60  @  1  50 

Apples   20  @  50 

Do  Choice   75  @  — 

Do  Extra  choice  —  @  — 
Canteloupes,  pr 

crate    25  @  — 

Melons,  pr  100  .  5  00  @10  OO 
Nutmegs,  $  boz  25  @  60 
G  apes,  pr  bz  - 

Do  White   25  a 

Do  Black   20  to 

Do  M  uscats  ...     25  @ 

Do  T  kays   40  to 

Do  Royal  Isabel  1  00  @  1  2 
Do  Coinichon. .  60  @  75 
Win-  Grapes, 


B«eta,  sk  

Carrots,  sk  

■kra  dry. lb. . . . 

Do  green  boz... 
famups,  cu. . . . 
Peppen,  drv.  lb 
Do  grn  Chili,  bz 
Dado  Bells  ... 

Itimipa,  ctl  . 

'  Jabbage,  100  lbs 

GarUc,  Q>  

40  Tomatoes   20  @ 

40  I  string  Beans,lb. 

61  Lima  Beans  

60     ucumbera.  boz 
Dj  pickled  ft).. 
itushroomB 
Egg  Plant,  bz.. 


25  @ 


ZinfDd'l,pr  tn.l5  HO     17  00  Green  Com,  boz  1  00  «  1  75 

Mission  13  00  (g  15  0"  .Mar  fat  Squesh, 

Wnite  lu  Oi)  tol2  (0  :   ^  ton   5  00  tolO  00 

,ars   25  @  1  (0  Ca  liflower   50  @  65 

Quinces  pr  bx..     60  @     75  Celery   50  0  75 


Auction  Sales  of  California  Fruits. 

At  New  York. 
tOet.  14.— One  carload,  full  crates,  Tokay  Grapes, 
83  20(383  65;  half  crates  Tokay  Grapes,  «l.30(a3l.90; 
Cornichon  Grapes.  81  50. 
Oct.  14.— Five  carloads,  double-crate.  Tokay  Grapes, 
2  50(3$ 5;  single  <  rates  Tokay  Grapes  75t(g51.60;  sin- 
glet rates,  Cornichon  Grapes,  $1.35(gl.82:  ^inele  crate 
Muscat  Grapts,  56c@$1.25   single    craie  Emreror 
"rapes,  81.10:  Figs  $2  4";  cling  Peaches,  S1.4,-@»1.85; 
Quinces,  81.36@<2  fO;  Silwav  Peaches,  S1.15(gi$l.90: 
coe's  Late  Rtd  Plums,  SI  90  Winter  Nelis  Pears, 
82.70;  P- aches  81.10@I.40;  Billyeau's  Late  Peaches, 
2  20(32  35;  Levi  Cling  Peaches,  81  25. 
Oci.  15 —One  carload,  full  crates,  Tokav  Grapes,  an 
average  of  82  and  for  half  crates  of  Tokay  Grapes, 
an  average  of  81.10. 

Oct.  17  -Three  carloads:  Cornichon  Grapes,  83.65; 
full  crates  Tokay  Grapes,  »2.20@3.65;  half-crates  To- 
kay Grapes,  $1  25(32.05;  Winter  Seckel  Pears,  $2  20  ?4 
half-box;  Bilyeau's  Late  Peaches,  82  10  f4  box. 
Oct.  17.— Five  carloads:   Half-crate  Tokay  Grapes, 
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October  22,  1892. 


55c@$l  70;  double-crate  Tokay  Grapes;  S2.45@3 15; 
half-crate  Muscat  Grapes,  55c(aSl.S5;  Rose  de  Peru 
Grapes,  65@76c;  Assorted  Grapes,  80c@$1.86;  Morocco 
Grapes,  81.46@e.65;  Cornlchon  Grapes,  $1.68@2.25; 
Winter  Nelis  Pears,  $1.70@2.65;  Vicar  Pears,  Si  60; 
Pears,  $1  90@2.85;  Bilyeau's  Late  Peaches,  $1.50(a2.25; 
Cling  Peaches,  $1.40;  Levi  Cling  Peaches,  $1.05@1.45; 
Ferrara  Grapes,  75c(a  i;  Quinces,  $1.60. 

At  Chicago. 

October  16.— Two  carload?^:  Malaga  Grapes,  56@ 
85c;  Cornichon  Grapes,  $2.65;  Tokay  Grapes,  single 
crates,  $1.30®!. 4'";  Tokay  Grapes,  double  crates,  S2.60 
@3  40;  Rose  de  Peru  Grapes,  $150;  Muscat  Grapes, 
single  crates,  $1@1.30;  Muscat  Grapes,  double  crates, 
$2. 

October  15.— Three  carloads:  Full  crates  Tokay 
grapes.  83  15;  half  crates  Tokay  Grapes,  81.40;  full 
crates  Muscat  Grapes,  8i  55;  half  crates  Muscat  Grapes 
81. 15@1.20;  hall  crates,  Cornlchon  Grapes,  81.15;  Sal- 
way  Peaches,  81.85.  Some  grapes  which  arrived  in  a 
damaged  condition  sold  lor  less  than  the  prices 
named  above. 

Oct.  17.— Two  carloads:  Late  Crawford  Peaches, 
$1.70  box;  Bilyeau's  Late  Peaches,  81.50@1  55  f, 
box;  Black  Morocco  Grapes,  half-crates,  $1.40;  Tokay 
Grapes,  half-crates,  $1  25@1.4'>;  Muscat  Grapes,  half- 
crates,  $1.10;  Purple  Damascus  Grapes,  half-crates, 
90c;  Beurre  rt'Acjou  Pears,  82  50  ^  box;  Winter  Nelis, 
Pears,  82.16  ^  box;  Vicar  Pears,  82.15  box. 

Oct.  17.— One  carload:  Double-crate  Tokay  Grapes, 
$2.85@3.06;  single-crale  Tokay  Grapes,  81.10@1.45; 
double-crate  Cornichon  Grapes,  $2.35. 

At  New  Orleans. 

October  12 —One  carload:  Bartlett  Pears,  $4  26, 
Tokay  Grapes,  $2.95@3;  half  crates, $1  30@1.60;  Mus- 
cat Grapes,  $2.40:  half  crates  81.10@1.25;  Verdelle 
Grapes,  half  crates,  $1.10;  Cornichon  Grapes,  half 
crates,  $1.30  Salway  Peaches,  81.10@1.60 
At  Minneapolis. 

October  12  -One  carload :  Pears  selling  $2. 35@2  76; 
Peaches,  $1  56;  Grapes,  55@70c.  Gross  sale  of  car, 
(1191. 

October  15.— One  carload:  Pears,  82@2.60;  Quinces, 
$165.  


$500,000 

To  LOAM  IK  AST    AMOUNT  AT  THB  TBRT  L0WB8T  MAREBT 

rate  ot  interest  oo  approved  security  In  Farming  Lands 
A.  SCHULLER,  Room  8,  420  California  Street,  Sao 
Francisco.  

IMPORTANT  TO  FARMERS. 

We  have  a  large  sum  of  money  to  loan  at  a  low  rate 
of  interest  on  mortgage  on  ranches.  Write  to  us  for  lull 
particulars.  HOWE,  BANDMANN  &  CO.,  608  California 
St.,  San  Francisco.    Rooms  6  and  7. 


BARGAINS  1 1  BARGAINS!! 

•5.500— Cholca  Fruit  Tract  near  Haywards;  10  acres 
bearing  trees.   This  is  a  good  purcliase. 

86.500— Entire  Block  (6  acri-e),  near  Stanford  University. 
One  ot  the  finest  blocks  on  the  tract,  will  subdivide  to  great 
advantage. 

88.500 -Eighty  (80)  acres,  Los  Gatos.  partly  improved; 
an  excellent  bargain. 

8 10.000  -Twenty-five  (25|  acres  Belmont,  San  Mateo  Co., 
12  acres  in  fruit. 

8200  Lots  (50i30O),  Town  of  Belmont.  $50  down,  bal- 
ance on  time. 

82,500— Lots  (4)  in  Cify  of  Fresno;  exceptionally  well 
locatel  and  cheap;  will  exchange. 

812.000— A  very  desirable  Residence  and  Lot  (140x150), 
19th  Ave.  and  E.  17th  St.,  Oaklaud;flne  vIew;ea?yof  access; 
wi'l  subdivide. 

83,ooo-Flne  20-acre  Tract  four  miles  from  Fresno 
(Woltors  Colony)  partly  improved. 

Tbeso  are  fine  properties  and  are  to  be  sold.  Write  for 
particulars  at  one). 

JOHN  F.  BXXBKE, 
No.  42  Slarhet  Street,  San  Francisco. 


SHROPSHIRES  FOR  SALE. 

30  to  40  Thorougrhbred  and  High- 
Grade  Shropshire  Rams  Ready  for 
Service. 

Thia  stock  Is  the  Best  in  the  State,  having  been 
selecttd  from  the  famous  flock  of  the  late  Andrew 
Smith,  of  Redwood  City. 

L.  E.  MoMAHAN  &  SONS, 

OFFICE,  22  Fourth  Sreet,  San  Francisco. 
RANCH,  Dixon,  Cal. 


BUSINESS  OOLLEGE, 

24  POST  ST.,  S.  F. 

F>B  8ETENTT  -  FIVB  DOLLARS  THIS 
College  Instructs  In  Shorthand,  Type  Writing,  Book, 
keeping;,  Tele);raphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  the 
English  brancliea,  and  everything  pertaining  to  business 
lor  six  full  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers,  and  give 
Individual  Instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  school  ha< 
Its  graduates  In  every  part  of  the  State. 

tW  SbND  rOR  ClROULAS. 

E.  p.  HEALD,  Preeideol. 

C.  8.  HALET,  Secretary. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 
728  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  PKANOISOO.OAL 
Open  All  Year. 
A.  VAN  DeU  NAILLKN,  PreslHenl. 
Assaying  of  Ores,  $20;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon  Assay, 
$28;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.    Full  course  of  assaying,  $60. 
ESTABLISHED  1884  *»■  Send  for  circular. 


OFFICIAL  WORLD'S  FAIR  VIKW8. 
Eight  photographic  views  of  tha  World's  Fair  build- 
ings, beautifully  Illustrated,  in  a  nice  cover,  tor  26  cents. 
Six  ftll.nrnH  (or  $1     Send  two-cent  st  'mpg  or  i)0»tal  nolo. 
W..rl<r»  Kalr  View  <!»..  1B2  LaSallc  Ht.,  (;hic»(;o. 


IHMilil.l'-, 
IJrMcli- Loader 
*7.60. 

RIFLESJ2.00 

WATCHES 


GUNS 


BICYCLES  $15 

All  klr,.l8c;l,..a|,.  r  lljaucliic. 
wli.rr-.  )i..r.,rc  v„u  liiiv, 
«t«m|,  r..r  cntalonnp  to 
TuFpOWFLlACLtMENTCO. 
100  ■•In  HI.,  CIucIodMI,*; 


Plying'  Dutchtmn  Qaaer  Plow,  with  Doubletree,  Neckyoke  and  Rolling 

Oouiters. 

Also,  FLYING  DUTCHMAN,  Jr.,  SULKY  PlOWS,  and  MOLINE  STEEL 

PLOWS. 


SOUTH  BEND  CHILLED  PLOWS,  BISSELL  CHILLED  PLOWS. 

Write  for  our  Catalogue.  Mention  this  paper. 

We  Carry  a  Complete  Stock  of  Repairs  for  the  OlarS  Cutaway  Disc  Harrow. 

ALLISON,  NEPP  &  CO., 

Southeast  Oorner  Main  and  Market  Streets,  San  Francisco,  Oal. 


BUY  THB  GENUINE 


GLIDDEN 


STEEL 


BARBED 


WIRE. 


MANQPAOrURED  BE 


WASHBURN  &  MOEN  M'F'G  CO., 


SAN  FRANCISCO: 

8  cfi3  JLO  FlxLe  Stxreet. 


SACRAMENTO. 

20S  cfe!  S07  or  street, 


OP 


8BND   FOE   OATALOGDB  AND  PRICE  LIST 

FRESNO  AQRIOULTaRAL  WORKS,     -      -      FRESNO.  OAL 


ca-o  TO 


When  you  can  learn  It  AT  BOMB  without  a 

Teacher  within  lOOhou's    Send  for  laitlculara. 

H.  K.  STARK  WBATHBR  CO.,  S»0  Sangome  St.,  8.F 


PEPPER'S  NURSERIES. 

(BSTABIISHBD  IN  1868) 

 A  large  stock  of  

Bartlett  Pear  Trees  and  French  Prunes 

On  Myrobolan  Stock^i,  at  Low  Rates. 

Also,  a  general  assortment  of  Apple,  Pear,  Peacli, 
Neotaiine,  Plum,  Cherry,  Quince,  etc.,  grown  In  sandy 
loam,  without  Irrigati  n,  which  tiives  a  fine  prop  rtion 
of  roots  1  offer  no  trees  but  what  are  grown  in  my  own 
grounds  and  known  to  be  true  to  label  and  free  from 
scale  bugs.    Addrese:  W  H.  PBPPlSB, 

Petaiuxna,  Cal 

Ow'ng  to  age  and  poor  health,  I  will  tell  my  place  and 
bu>!ine3B  at  a  bargain.  Place  cnn6i<t8  of  26u  acrts  of  land, 
goud  buildings,  50  acres  in  orchtrii,  and  a  large  Nursery 
stock,  together  with  horses,  wagons  and  implements, 
cooDpletc,  for  c»rryii.g  ou  the  business.  A  good  or'por- 
tunity  for  enteiprising  men  with  capital  to  step  Into  a 
good-paying  business.  For  fuither  (articulars  adores", 
as  above. 


SANTA  ROSA  NURSERIES. 

(Successor  to  Lutiikr  Bubbink.) 

PEARS,  APPLES,  WALNUTS  AND 
SHADE  TREES  in  Surplus. 

A  BIO  STOCK  OP  FINE 

Prunes,  Cherries,  Olives, 

&  EVERYTHING  IN  NURSERY  LINE. 

3>J"o  Suss. 

N'o  Ix-x-ler^tloxx. 

M"o  tSvLlostltutlxis* 

tSS"  Ntw  price  list  free  on  application. 


oroville  nurseries, 

W.  W.  WILL,  Propri.tor 

OROVILLE,   ■    -   ■  BUTTE  CO.,  CAL. 

Trees  at  Wholesah  and  Retail. 

I  have  to  offer  the  cming  planting  season 
the  following  utock: 

PEACHES,  BARTLETT  PEARS,  ALMONDS, 

FRENCH  AND  OTHER  PRUNES, 
APRICOTS,  ORANGES,  LEMONS,  OLIVES, 
SHADE  &  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  Etc. 

My  trees  are  warranted  Free  from  Insect  Pests  of  any 
kind,  and  are  raised  on  well-drained  foothill  soil  by 
myself.   Coirespondence  solicited. 


Sai  Bain  Valley  Iiirser;. 

A  Fine  AsEortment  of  Deciduous  Fruit 
and  Nut  Trees,  1-year-old,  grown  on  New 
Land  Without  Irrigation,  Large  Stock  of 

ALHOMDS,  JUNE  BUDDED. 

We  can  guarantee  every  tree  we  have  grown  trae  to 
label  an  1  free  from  pest, 

We  desire  an  order  from  every  fruit  section  of  the 
State  and  solicit  a  liberal  coirespondence. 

BALDWIN  &  STONE, 

Danville,  Contra  GoBta  County,     -  Cal. 


The  Earliest  Yellow  Freestone  Known. 

CURL  LEAP  PROOF. 

TWO  WEEKS  EARLIER  THAN  FOSTER 
OR  EARLY  CRAWFORD. 

The  Best  Peach  Enow  a  for  Early  Ship- 
ment East. 

Reasonable  prices  to  dealers  and  canvassers.  For 
particulars  apply  to 

W.  W.  SMITH,  VacsTlIle, 
A.  T.  FOST£R,  Dlzon, 
Or,  I.  H.  THOMAS  &  SON,  Vlsalia. 


HEADQUARTERS 

— roli  THE  — 

LINCOLN 

CORELESS 

PEAR. 

THE  LATEST 

and  BEST. 


Send  for  C'litalosiir'. 
J.S.COLLINS&SON,  MOORESTOWN.  N.J. 


FRUITS. 

401  VARIETIESof 

IllvST  SOHTSolArplP, 

I'eiich  .Clii'ri'j' ,  i'eu  r,  I'l  u  ni , 
Quince,  Strawherry,  Hasp- 
berry,  Blackberry,  Grajic, 
Cununt,  Goo.seberiy,  etc. 
Also  Chestnuts,  Walnuts, 
Trifoliate  Orunge,  Eleag- 
nua  Ijonaipes  aiul  other 
NOVELTIES. 

BERRIES. 


HEADQUARTERS 

For  Hare  new  Tropical  fruit 
and  ornamental  plants  and 
trees.  Palms,  Kerns,  Ornnge 
Trees,  Pineapples,  Bamboos, 
Aquatics,  Etc. 

Plants  safely  shipped  every- 
where. Send  stamp  for  new 
and  full  oatalrgue  which  tells 
all  about  this  subject. 

RKASONBK  BROS 
Oneoo,  Fla. 


i 
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Jeeds,  Want?,  tic. 


100,000  EXTRA  FINE 

BARTLETT  ^AR  TREES. 

Apple.  Pear,  Plam.  Oherrr,  Peach,  Apricot 
Nectarine,  Quince,  Grape  Vines 
and  Small  Fruits. 

500,000  FRUIT  TREES! 

Orange,  Lemon.  Lime,  Olive,  Japan  Persim- 
mon, and  all  kinds  of  Nut-Bearing 
Irees  Shade  and  Ornamental 
Trees,   Shrubs,  Etc. 

IMPORTED  FRUIT  TREE  SEEDLINGS 

Ask  fjr  Prices. 

James  T.  Bogue,  Marysville,  Cal. 


COLD  SPRINGS  NURSERY. 


I  have  a  fine  lot  of  APPLE  TREES  for  sale. 

I  will  guarantee  every  tree  true  to  lable  and  free  from 
insect  pests. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

J.  M.  HARRIS, 

Grant  Springs,  Mariposa   County,  Cal. 

OLIVE  TREES^FOR  SALE. 

Eleven  years  axperience  has  taught  me  how  to 
PKOFBRI.Y  root  the  Olive.  No  artificial  heat  used. 
Address 

W.  ALSTON-HAYNE,  Jr., 
Montecito  P.  0.,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal, 


BLOOJirVGTON  (PH(ENIX)  NURSERY. 
600  ACRES.     13  GREENHOUSES. 

I     W  fm  Catalogue 
I     I  m^HlBB%#     Mailed  Free. 

siPLANTS 

We  offer  &  large  and  fine  stock  of  every  description  of 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Vines, 

Small  Fruits,  Hedge  Plants, 
Fruit  Tree  Seedlings  and 

Forest  Tree  Seedlings. 
Established  1852. 

Phenix  Nursery  Company, 

SaccMton  toSlDSEY  TCTTLE  &  CO.,  BIOOXISGTUN,  ILU 

SURPLUS  STOCK! 


We  Have  on  Hand  and  For  Sale 
FRENCH  PRUNES  on  Peach  and  Myrobolan,  1  Year  Old. 
CHERRIES,  PEACHES  and  APPLES  1  and  2  Years  Old. 
Also  a  very  Large  and  Complete  Stock  of  SHADE  AKD 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES.  The  Finest  Stock  of  ROSES  in 
Cali'oroia.   Write  for  Prices.  B.  GILL, 

28Tn  Strbet,  near  San  P»bIo  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal 


NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

ESTABI ISHED  1878. 
 AN  EXCEPriONALLY  FINE  

GENERAL   NURSERY  STOCK 

 FOR  

SEASON  1892-3. 

Warranted  free  from  all  disease,  true  to  name,  and 
home  grown. 

Nurseries  at  Napa,  near  R.  R.  Depot.  Residence  of 
proprietor  at  Sausal  Fiuit  Farm,  4i  miles  north  of  Napa. 

 ADDRESS  

LEONARD  COATES,   Napa,  Cal. 


TO  NURSERYIVIEN  and  PLANTERS 

In  California  and  Arizona. 

300,000  PoiDolo  (or  GrapsFrolt) 

SEEDLING  NURSERY  STOCK. 

ALSO  100,000  SOUR  ORANGE  STOCK. 

Will  be  ofitered  at  very  reasonable  prices  for  next  60  days 
by  the  grower, 

S.  SI.  8XKVENS, 

LAKELAND  FLORIDA 

Or  O.  B.  HEWITT, 

PASSADENA  CALIFORNIA 

Propriftor  of  Southern  California  Nurseries. 


MYROBOLAN  SEED. 

FRESH  SEED  READY  IN  OCTOBER. 

PEAR    AND    APPLE  SEEDS 

FOR  EARLY  FALL  PLANTING. 

Headquarters  for  all  Sorts  of 

FRUIT  SEEDS  AND  STOCKS 

FULL  PRICE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION. 

MEEHAN  &  SONS,  Germantown,  Phlla. 


OLIVE  TREES. 


ALL  KINDS  OF 


Nursery  Stock. 


Send  and  get  book  on  Olive  Culture. 


ROWLAND  BROS., 

Pomona,  Oal. 


BLUB  GUMS. 

MONTEREY  CYPRESS, 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit.  Write  for  prices  delivered  on 
whatf  in  San  Francisco.  For  large  orders  we  have  special 
inducements.  Address 

W.  A.  T.  8TRATTON,  Petalnma, Cal. 


cox  SEED  AND  PLANT  CO., 

WHOLESALE  SEED  MERCHANTS, 

WAREHOUSE,  411,  413.  415  8ANSOME  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


KTETT^T  OH.OI»  GRASS.  CLOVER  AND  FARM  SEEDS. 

Price  on  Application. 

ALFALFA,  Utah  Seed;  RED  CLOVER,  WHITE  CLOVER,  AL8YKE  CLOVER,  TIMOTHY,  Choice. 
ORCHaBD,  Choi  e  Eastern;  ORCHARD,  Choice  Australian:  RED  TOP  GRASS. 
KE<JTUOKY  BLUE  GRASS,  Extra  Clean;  RYE  GRAS^,  Perennial.  English. 

RVF  OKAS'*,  Perennial,  Austialian;  RYE  GRASS,  Italian;  JOHNSON  GRASS,  or  Evergreen  Millet. 
MEiQUIXE  GRASS  SEED,  ONION  SETS,  TOP  ONIONS. 

SEND  FOB  OUB  CATALOG  OB    OF    GARDEN,    FLOWER    AND    TBBB  SEEDS. 


We  sell  the  Hlgheot  Orade  of  Oraa*  and  Olaver  f'eodg  that  ig  oifered  in  tliis  country.  The 

difference  in  price  between  choice,  clean  seed  and  second  or  third  quality  is  from  one  to  two  cents  per  found. 
Be  aara  and  obt  .in  oar  (anriplcg  and  prices  before  yen  bay  elgewhere.  We  are  always  in  the 
market  to  buy  Alfalfa,  Clover  and  Timo  hy  Seeds. 

TREE  YARD  SACRAMENTO. 

CENTRAL  NURSERY  CO. 

VAN  GELDER  &  WYLIE,  Props. 

A  FULL  LINE  OFTruFTaND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 


FOR   SEASON   OF    1892   AND  1893. 
ROOTED   "VIISTES,  EIO-S, 


ETC. 


NURSEBIB8   LOCATED  AT   AOAMPO  ON  STOCKTON   R.  R. 

OFFICE   IN   SACRAMENTO   FROM   DECEMBER   TO  APRIL. 


Address  CENTRAL  NURSERY  CO.,  Acampo  or  Sacramento. 


McKEVITT'S  EARLY. 


The  New  Yellow  Freestone  Peach. 


FIRST  AND  BEST  OF  EARLY  YELLOW  PEACHES. 


RIPENS  IMMEDIATELY  AFTER  THE  ALEXANDER  (White  CUog),  which  Is  the  earliest 

peach  in  market. 

Fruit  is  rou  d,  of  m  dium  s'ze,  VERY  HIGHLY  COLORED,  flesh  Arm  and  sweet. 

THIS  PKACH  HAS  BKEN  SUCCESSFULLY  SHIPPED  EAST  FOR  FIVE  YEARS  and 
Is  no  new.  untried  variety. 

Tree  healthy,  st  ong  grower,  and  heavy  bearer,  never  having  misted  a  crop. 

A  limited  number  of  yearling  trees  for  sale  this  season.   Apply  early  before  stock  la  exbansted. 

GIANT  OAK   FRUIT  CO., 

VAOAVILLE,  CAL. 

Tulare  County  customers  can  obtain  stock  from  above  Company  at  Farmersville,  Tulare  Co. 


KRTJIT  TREES! 


•  L  X.  L.,  COMMERCIAL 
■    AND  NE  PLUS  ULTRA. 


EARLY  CRAWFORD,  POSTER 
MUIR  AND  ORANGE  CLING 


Jb'Jb-t.XSN'OZX  □E'IrlXJIVr lES  on  Myrobolan,  Peach  and  Almond  RootB. 

13 A-JtITIjETT    PXSv^XlS,  Aprlcote,  Cherries,  Olives,  Walnuts,  Etc. 

Correspondence  Respectfully  Solicited. 

GROWERS    CF    FKUIT    AND    ORNAMENTAL    TREES,    VEGETABLE,    FLOWER   AND    FARM  SEEDS, 
419-421    SANSOME    STRKET,    SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


STOCKTON  NURSERIES, 


ESTABLISHED  1853. 


FRUIT  TREES.    FRUIT  TREES. 


a-E,A.I>E  -VinKTES. 


Also  Fine  Stock  of  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Palms,  Roses  and  Carnatious, 

PLANTS   IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

E.  C.  CLOWES,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


O.  F.  LOOP  &  SON,  Pomona.  Oal. 

VARIETIES  FOR  OIL— Razza,  GrosBaia,  Roseallna,  Bellmonte,  Ollvastra,  Lecclno, 
Piengente,  Morinello,  Uvaiia,  Corregiola,  Infrantola,  Rubra,  Atrovlalacea,  True 
PlcboDne 

VARIETIES  FOR  PICKLXNQ— ^egalls,  Grossala,  Hlspanla,  Santa  Catarlna,  St. 
Agostlno,  Ascolana  (White  Olive  of  Asooli). 

PKICE,  50  Cts.  Each,  $40  per  100,  $350  per  $1000;  Aseolana.  $1  each. 

Terms  of  sale.  Cash  on  delivery  at  the  railroad  station.  Time  for  transplanting,  January  and  February.  Trees 
offered  for  sale  are  two  years  old,  propagated  from  imported  stocks. 


i^LM^O]N^D_TREES. 

California  Paper-Shell,  Nonpareil,  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and 

I.  X.  L. 

A  pamphlet  on  Almonds  mailed  free  of  charge  on  application.    A  large  supply  of  the  GOLDEN  PEACH  and 
FRENCH  PRUNE.    All  kinds  of  leading  fruit  trees  for  sale.     No  charges  made  for  baling  trees.  Address 

Davisville  Nurseries,  _  .  -  .  Davisville,  Oal. 


1888  54  YEARS  300  ACRES  1892 

Parry's  Giant,  Pedigree  Japan  Man  moth.  Paragon,  and  other  Chestnuts,  Japan,  Persian,  French  and  Engl'sh 
Walnuts.  Pecans,  Almonds  and  Filberts.  LINCOLN  CORELtSS  PEAR— very  large  and  very  late.  SENECA— 
large,  handsome,  and  Immediately  after  Bartletts.  Japan  Golden  Ragget.  Ye-mont  Beauty  and 
Idaho,  in  collections  at  reduced  rates.  Bleagnus  Longipes,  Hardy  Or»ng:«>«,  WiDeberries,  and  other  valuable 
novelties.  Shade  Trees,  for  Lawn  or  Street  planting;  Ornamental  Shrubs,  Vines,  etc.  Grape  Ylneg,  small 
fruit  plants.    Illustrated  deecrijjtlve  catalogue  free.    WM.  PaKKY.  Parry,  N.  J. 


Stockton -Fresno  Business  College. 
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THE  LEADING  FEATURE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  IS  ITS  HOME. 

Tuition  One  Year  (52  Weekg),  $75. 

Sixteen  Regular  Teachers  and  Over  Three  Hundred  Students  attending.  Courses  Thorough,  Bates  Lowest 
Instruction  the  Beat,  and  School  the  Most  Reliable.  Address  W.  O.  RAMSEY. 


DEWEY  &  CO.  r^,Sltfo?.^^9«/ron^t.''}  PATENT  AOFNTS. 
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"SUNSET"  and  "TOP  NOTCH"  CULTIVATORS. 

With  "HATCH,"  "DUCKFOOT/'  "CHISEL,"  and  All  Other  Styles 
of  Shovels  for  Orchard  and  Vineyard  Cultivation. 


MOLINE.ILL. 


MOLINE.ILL. 


The  "Sunset"  Cultivator, 


The  •*  Top  Notch  "  Oultivator. 


;4F.BEST  CULTIVATORS  EVER  MADE. 


"  Weed-cutting  alone  will  not  Qu.se  alifornia.  The  surface  will  be  ashey,  but  just 
btl^w  there  is  a  hard  layer  which  evaporates  all  that  is  brought  up  to  it  by  capillary 
action  almost  as  rapidly  as  it  would  go  from  the  immediate  surface.  A  slender-toothed 
cultivator,  a  narrow  chisel-tooth,  or  a  duck-foot  with  a  long,  slim  standard,  which  stirs, 
but  does  not  "  stir  up,"  is  needed  as  well  as  a  weed-cutter.  Some  of  the  newer  cultiva- 
tors have  the  two  combined." 


"  Atmospheric  moisture  is  best  absorbed  by  a  loose,  finely-pulverized  soil  surface.  In 
this  country  evaporation  outdoes  absorption  over  and  over  again  during  the  Hea"on  of 
driest  air.  No  one  would  think  of  "  stirring  up  "  soil  to  get  anything  out  of  the  air,  un- 
less it  might  be  in  the  fog  belt  of  the  coast.  Better  keep  what  moisture  you  have  in  the 
soil  so  the  plant  can  have  the  full  benefit  of  it," 


The  above  sensible  expressions  we  copy  from  an  editorial  in  the  "  RURAL  PRESS  "  of  Sept,  3,  1892,  and  they  have  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  successful  fruit-raisers  of  this  State,  Turning  damp  soil  up  to  the  sun's  rays  will  not  keep  it  damp,  but  the  air  will 
take  the  moisture.    To  avoid  evaporation 

USE  SHOVELS  THAT  LOOSEN  THE  SUBSOIL  WITHOUT  DISTURBING  TOP  SOIL. 

WRITE   fOB  OIROULARS  TO 

DEERE  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  305  &  307  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


THE     MORG^^N     SPA^DINO^  HARROW. 


KING    OF    PULVERIZERS     FOR     HARSH,  REBELLIOUS 

Blatctaleas  for  PalTerizingr  Salt  firasa  and  Other  Sods, 


SOILS. 


The  style  "  E  "  is  designed  for  use  in  foils  whpre  any  oth  r  implement  of  its  class  is  not  expected  to  work 
succeosfully.  Intended  for  clay,  or  "  adobe"  soils,  and  particularly  for  pul 'erizing  hard,  teoacious  "  adobe  " 
clods,  in  reducinK  "adobe  "  summer-fallow  lands  to  a  condition  suitable  for  receiving  the  se-d  grain  before  the 
fall  rains,  it  has  leaped  into  prominence  and  favor,  and  we  are  pleased  to  say  that  it  still  maintains  its  reputa- 
tion, won  under  great  difficulties. 

Tbe  front  grangrH  throwing  ontward  and  the 
rear  gansH  throning  Innard  e»use  a  mo>t 
complete  |»ulverlz  tion  of  all  the  surface 
and  no  furr<*n'  or  rldgre  i«  l«'ft  in  the  ni  dtlle, 
as  I  be  rear  ganes  throw  toward  *ach  other, 
leaving  the  whole  "cut  "  of  the  harrow  per- 
fectly level  and  smnoth. 

The  rear  -  angs  of  ^pade*  are  so  set  that 
they  run  between  the  front  gangs,  thus  pr, sent'*  g 
a  cuitiog  surface  to  the  earth  every  three  inches, 
whereas  any  twri-gang  disc  or  other  harrow  does  not  present  a 
cutting  surface  to  the  oil  any  nearer  than  sii  inches,  "wing 
to  its  peculiar  construct]  n,  the  style  "  E"  Spading  Harrow 
will  do  three  tiroes  the  amount  of  execution  that  any  other 
kind  of  implement  ran  possibly  accomplish  in  the  same  tine. 
The  styie  "  E"  is  a  double  machine,  and  by  reason  of  one  set 
of  fpad-R  throwing  the  soil  one  way  and  the  other  set  throwing 
the  soil  in  an  opppo-ite  di  rection,  it  accomplishes  its  work  at 
one  operation,  or  in  go  ug  o^er  the  lai3d  once  only,  whpre  disc 
c*  other  harrows  could  not  do  the  work  in  going  over  the  land 
less  than  tfare  orfourtim'S 


The 
forth  in 
uess  f  ir 
made  in 


FOTTH.    Gr  /VTNTGr. 

SI^ECI-A-LLY  A-IDA-FTEZJ  FOR  IDR,^  SOWII>TC3-. 
Vneqnaled  for  Seeding  Snmmer.Fallow  Iiands. 

peculiar  shape  of  the  blade  is  the  same  as  t'lose  used  on  the  style  "A"  Harrow,  and  any  '*  points"  set 
regard  to  the  style  '  A  "  Harr  w  apply  also  to  style  "  E."  The  style  "  E  "  is  unrivaled  in  ios  effective- 
surface  tillage  of  all  harsh,  tenacious  soiK  and  often  proves  an  fffective  substitute  for  the  plow.  It  is 
six  sizes,  from  6  to  14  feet.    Considering  the  amount  of  work  accora  ilis'ued  it  is  very  light  of  draft  It 

loosens,  crumbles  and  lightjns  the  soil,  does  not  pjck  it.  and 
does  whht  no  other  Implement  in  the  world  wiii  do,  viz:— leaves 
th-i  soil  thoroughly  nulverized,  stirring  it  from  the  bottom  up- 
ward,!', fine  condition  and  exposed  to  the  enriching influencee 
of  .sun  and  air.  It  thorough  y  covers  se-d  grain  and  i;>  a  most 
economical  implement  to  use  for  his  purpose  alone.  It  will 
cover  fr  a  fourth  to  a  flf  h  more  seed  than  any  other  Imple- 
ment u-ed  in  broadcast  sowing 

All  of  the  materials  entering  into  the  construction  of  the 
style  "E"  Harrow  i  eing  of  the  beat  obtainable,  .ender  it  very 
strong  and  practically  indeatructib  e.  No  pole  is  u  ed,  as  the 
harrow  pulls  perfectly  "  true  "  from  strong  draft  irons.  No 
unwieldy  pnle  to  be  broke  a  out  or  cause  sore  necks  on  the 
team.   Write  for  prices. 


SHAW   REVERSIBLE  GANG  PLOW. 
35,000  in  ITse.  25  Tears  of  TonDnned  Sneeen. 
Tbe  most  Economical  Plow  on  Earth, 


GEM  AND  CAHOON  SEED  SOBERS. 


All  ail 


STOCKTON  WOOD  BAR  -HARROWS   (WITH  DRAW-BAR). 

We  have  Circulars  descriptive  of  our  good*,  which  wo  will  send  you  at  any  time  Address 


H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS, 

■ltoolK.ton.t  Oa.1. 


SHAW    SLIP   SHARE  GANG. 
For  Deep  Plowin*,  Xnl«  and  Otlier  Hod  I.anda, 
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The  Discovery  of  America. 

The  readers  of  the  Rural  Pebss  cannot  fail  to  be  inter- 
ested in  the  picture  which  adorns  this  page.  It  represents 
the  three  famous  caravels  which  formed  the  fleet  of  Colum- 
bus on  the  voyage  in  which  he  discovered  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  One  can  easily  understand  the  terrors  with 
which  sailors  of  the  loth  century  regarded  the  unknown 
waters  when  he  sees  what  poor  resources  they  had  in  the 
way  of  vessels.  The  largest  of  these  caravels,  the  Santa 
Maria  or  Capitana,  was  about  90  feet  in  length  by  20  feet 
breadth  of  beam.  The  second,  called  the  Pinta,  was  a 
smaller  but  much  swifter  vessel.  The  third  and  pmallest 
caravel,  the  Nina  (Baby),  was  scarcely  larger  than  a 
launch  of  the  present  day.  Neither 
the  Pinta  nor  Nina  were  decked 
amidships,  and  they  were  practi- 
cally less  seaworthy  than  the  fish- 
ing smacks  which  ply  their  trade 
ofi"  the  Golden  Gate.  On  board 
these  three  vessels  there  were  just  90 
persons  when  Columbus  sailed,  an 
hour  before  sunrise  on  August[^3d 
(the  13th,  as  we  reckon  it),  1492, 
from  the  port  of  Palos.  A"good 
deal  of  sentiment  has  been  wasted 
in  laudation  of  the  sovereigns  of 
Spain  for  their  generosity  in  out- 
fitting this  little  fleet,  but  their 
spirit  in  the  matter  loses  its  best 
aspect  when  we  know  that  these 
three  vessels  were  not  their  own, 
but  were  impressed  into  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Crown  for  a  time  un- 
limited. The  only  resource  which 
the  owners  had  was  an  imperial 
order  to  the  town  of  Palos  to  pay 
the  rent  of  the  Santa  Maria  and 
the  Pinta  for  two  months.  It  is 
easy  to  be  generous  in  the  way  of 
lending  ships  when  you  have  the 
power  to  lend  somebody  else's 
ship  instead  of  your  own. 

The  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus  was  in  one  sense 
an  unique  event,  but  Columbus  was  by  no  means  the  first 
European  who  trod  American  shores.  A  colony  of  North- 
men colonized  Greenland  in  the  latter  part  of  the  8th  cen- 
tury and  dwelt  there  in  large  numbers  for  over  400  years. 
To  this  day  the  fiords  of  Greenland  bear  mute  evidence  in 
the  form  of  ruined  buildings  of  this  old  but  long  since 
abandoned  colony.  There  is  also  abundant  proof  that 
there  were  frequent  voyages  about  the  year  1000  from  this 
colony  to  a  coast  now  known  to  be  the  western  coast  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  purpose  of  these 
voyages  was  for  timber,  which  was  not  to  be  found  in 
Greenland. 

The  records  of  these  voyages  have  long  been  discredited, 
but  recent  investigations  have  given  them  new  standing, 
and  it  is  now  demonstrated  beyond  question  that  Europeans, 
men  and  women,  found  their  way  to  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  United  States,  not  only  one  but  many  times  during  the 
colonial  period  of  Greenland,  and  that  at  least  one  child 
afterward  famous  in  the  literary  annals  of  Scandinavia 
was  born  on  the  coast  of  North  America.  The  region  thus 
visited  was  not  suspected  to  be  a  continent;  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  an  island  which  produced  timber  and  was 
called  by  some  of  the  adventurers  "  Markland,"  and  by 
others  "  Vinland."  While  these  visits,  extending  over  a 
period  of  40  years  or  more,  were  frequent,  they  were  of  no 
general  c^jnsf  quence  since  they  did  not  bring  to  the  world 
the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  what  we  now  call 
America,  and  did  not]  eatablish  any  permanent  or  even 


temporary  contact  between  the  streams  of  life  in  the  East- 
ern and  Western  Hemispheres. 

Although  America  was  actually  visited  at  a  period 
anterior  to  Columbus'  voyage,  no  ingenuity  of  argu- 
ment can  take  from  him  the  glory  of  an  achievement 
which  has  and  can  have  no  parallel  in  the  whole  history 
of  mankind.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  however,  that  in 
the  discovery  of  the  West  India  Islands,  and  afterward  of 
the  coast  of  South  America,  Columbus  brought  the 
Eastern  world  into  the  knowledge  of  the  Western 
world  as  we  now  know  it  to  exist.  The  discovery  of 
America  in  the  broad  sense  was  a  work  of  gradual  and 
orderly  development,  and  was  not  completed  in  anything 
like  the  fullness  of  detail  for  200  years  after  Columbus' 


children  but  of  older  persons,  to  reflections  upon  matters 
of  vital  historical  interest,  and  thus,  by  increase  of  knowl- 
edge, tend  to  develop  the  mind  and  character  of  the  coun- 
try.   

Cheaper  Soda. — Caustic  soda  has  come  into  promi- 
nence among  fruitgrowers'  supplies  because  of  its  use  in 
insecticides  and  otherwise.  It  will  interest  many  of  our 
readers,  therefore,  to  be  apprised  that  a  North  of  Eng- 
land paper  announces  the  discovery  of  a  new  process  for 
producing  caustic  soda,  chlorine  and  other  chemicals 
direct  from  brine  by  electricity.  The  new  process,  it  is 
asserted,  efiects  a  saving  of  50  per  cent  compared  with  the 
cost  of  the  old  methods.  Eminent  chemists  have  pro- 
nounced the  new  process  a  success. 
If  it  practically  proves  thus,  Cali- 
fornians,  with  the  Pacific  full  of 
brine  alongside  of  them,  will  have 
cheap  caustic  soda.  It  is  too  bad 
that  the  inventors  cannot  charm 
alkali  out  of  the  soil  as  well  as 
draw  it  out  of  the  ocean. 


THREE  FAMOUS  CARAVELS. 

voyage.  Columbus  died  totally  unconscious  of  the  fact 
that  his  enterprise  had  yielded  a  new  continent  to  the 
world  and  three  generations  had  passed  into  their  graves 
between  the  voyage  of  discovery  and  the  time  when 
America  was  known  to  be  a  vast  continental  mass  and  not 
a  mere  outpost  of  Asia. 

It  was  another  century  before  the  interior  of  the  con- 
tinent had  been  traversed.  The  first  work  was  done  by 
Spaniards,  the  next  was  done  by  Frenchmen  in  penetra- 
ting the  forests  between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  the  next  was  done  by  Englishmen  or  Ameri- 
cans themselves  in  pushing  across  the  continent  to  the 
ultimate  Pacific  shores.  It  was  indeed  a  long  and  multi- 
farious process,  pursued  under  diflSculties  which  in  this 
generation  we  can  only  feebly  comprehend. 

The  400th  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  Columbus  at 
San  Salvador,  in  the  West  Indies,  which  occurred  on  Fri- 
day last,  was  generally  celebrated  in  the  United  States, 
and,  very  properly,  the  ceremonies  were  conducted  with 
an  idea  to  educational  efiects.  There  were  magnificent 
demonstrations  at  New  York  and  Chicago,  and  lesser  cele- 
brations all  over  the  country,  and  in  all  of  them  the  chil- 
dren of  the  public  schools  took  the  leading  part.  In  San 
Francisco,  in  each  of  the  schools,  there  were  appropriate 
exercises  in  which  the  story  of  the  discovery  and  its  con- 
sequences was  recited  in  plain  terms  and  with  ceremonies 
designed  to  impress  the  children  with  not  only  the  facts, 
but  the  lessons  resting  upon  them.  It  is  the  chief  value 
of  such  occasions  that  they  bring  the  minds,  not^only  of 


Turf  La"w. — It  appears  after  all 
that  the  jockeys  are  not  the  court 
of  last  resort  in  turf  law,  for  it  is 
telegraphed  from  New  York  that 
the  general  term  of  the  Superior 
Court  decided  that  Edward  Corri- 
gan's  colt,  Huron,  should  not  have 
participated  in  the  Futurity  race 
run  on  August  29,  1891,  and  it  re- 
verses the  order  of  Judge  McAdam 
directing  the  Coney  Island  Jockey 
Club  to  permit  the  colt  to  enter 
the  race.  This,  however,  does  not 
end  the  action,  which  is  still  pend- 
ing over  the  matter. 

The  California  Building. — 
Captain  Thompson  of  the  State 
World's  Fair  Commission,  who 
went  to  Chicago  to  attend  the 
dedication  of  the  Exposition  buildings,  reports  that  the 
main  part  of  the  California  building  is  all  inclosed 
and  the  contractors  are  now  putting  up  the  frame- 
work for  the  central  dome.  The  building  itself  is  very 
large  and  roomy,  and  a  few  days  ago  $13,000  additional 
was  paid  to  the  contractors  in  progress  estimates  of  the 
total  cost  of  $75,000. 


The  Fall  Flower  Show. — The  Chrysanthemum  show 
of  the  State  Floral  Society  will  open  at  the  Mechanics' 
Institute  Pavilion  in  this  city  on  the  afternoon  of  Tues- 
day, November  2d,  and  continue  until  the  evening  of  the 
following  Friday.  Present  indications  promise  a  show  of 
exceptional  extent  and  variety.  The  very  creditable  rose 
show  of  May  last  added  much  to  the  Society's  reputation 
and  a  general  disposition  among  growers  of  fine  plants  to 
participate  is  reported  by  the  committee  having  the  show 
in  charge.  Two  very  large  collections,  each  covering  100 
feet  square  of  floor  space,  are  promised.  An  exhibition  of 
economic  plants  and  other  things  of  interest  is  expected 
from  the  State  university. 

The  State  Board  of  Horticulture  also  contemplates  an 
exhibit,  illustrating  the  character  and  scope  of  its  work. 
Besides  these  there  will  come,  of  course,  the  great  display 
of  chrysanthemums,  roses,  foliage  plants,  ferns,  etc.,  by 
by  both  professional  and  amateur  growers.  It  is  expected 
that  the  pavilion  will  be  fully  occupied  by  the  exhibits, 
and  that  the  fair  will  be,  on  the  whole,  the  greatest  of  its 
kind  ever  held  on  this  coast, 
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is  supposed  to  be  largely  beans,  if  not  worse.  The  propo- 
sition is,  then,  that  farmers  grow  beans,  roast  and  grind 
them  for  coffee.  They  have  always  had  this  privilege,  so 
the  Missourian  offers  them  nothing  new.  What  he  does 
offer  is  to  sell  them  bean-seed  at  a  hundredfold  its  value. 
In  this  portion  of  his  work  he  is  a  fraud. 
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The  Week. 

The  weather  has  favored  the  late  fruits.  Warm  sun  and 
drying  winds  have  attended  the  closing  of  raisin  and  dried- 
fruit  curing.  The  same  agencies  have,  it  is  true,  dissi- 
pated much  of  the  moisture  from  the  October  rains,  but 
still  the  grass  is  starting  in  regions  of  heaviest  showers 
and  will  hold  its  own  probably  until  the  clouds  resume 
their  kind  offices.  As  we  write  on  Wednesday,  the  signs 
indicate  a  change. 

The  fine  weather  is  inducing  an  early  start  in  orchard 
pruning  on  lands  where  the  leaves  have  evidently  finished 
their  work  for  the  season.  It  is  not  desirable  to  start 
pruning  too  soon,  but  where  conditions  favor  it,  much  can 
be  done  now  in  dry  long  days  better  than  in  the  short 
days  and  on  the  wet  soil  of  midwinter.  Where  leaves  are 
still  green  and  wood  soft,  pruning  should  begin  later. 

The  clear  skies  favor  the  political  as  well  as  the  indus- 
trial workers.  The  sad  death  of  Mrs.  Harrison  to  which 
allusion  is  made  in  another  column  has  demonstrated  that 
the  American  people  has  indeed  a  heart  full  of  respect 
and  sympathy. 

It  is  a  decent  thing  and  a  creditable  thing  that  the  great 
contending  political  parties  should  stop  in  the  midst  of  a 
heated  campaign  and  cancel  appointments  for  public 
meetings  on  the  day  of  burial.  In  the  face  of  bereavement 
the  kinship  of  mankind  is  disclosed  as  in  no  other  event. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  better  did  it  more  frequently  appear, 
but  better  then  than  never. 


Domestic  Coffee. — We  learn  that  a  Missouri  genius 
is  besieging  eastern  newspaper  offices  with  advertisements 
and  samples  of  what  he  calls  domestic  coffee,  offering  to 
sell  seeds  from  which  any  farmer  can  grow  his  own  coffee. 
The  proposition  is  full  of  humor  when  one  knows  that 
what  he  offers  is  beans — not  the  common  bean,  but  the 
Soja  bean,  an  Asiatic  species  which  has  been  grown  to 
some  extent  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  United  States. 
By  planting  these  beans,  which  the  Missourian  will  part 
with  at  an  unHated  valuation,  the  farmer  is  to  be  enabled 
to  cut  loose  entirely  from  Mocha  and  Oosta  Rica  and  pro- 
duce his  own  breakfast  liquid.  The  Missourian  seems  to 
be  infested  with  a  vestige  of  a  conscience,  for  he  assures 
his  victims  that  they  can  at  least  produce  something  as 
good  as  grocery-ground  coffee,  if  not  the  finest.  This, 
too,  in  rather  a  humorous  point,  for  common  grocery  coffee 


The  Situation  in  Wheat. 

The  Rural  has  presented  many  facts  of  late  showing 
that  the  world  is  likely  to  want  wheat  before  another  crop 
can  be  harvested.  Statistical  showings,  which  we  have 
drawn  from  several  authoritative  sources,  point  to  an  un- 
usually large  inroad  upon  reserves  and  to  very  moderate 
supplies  this  year  from  most  producing  regions.  If  such 
views  are  true,  and  we  have  seen  no  question  of  their 
accuracy,  the  conclusion  would  be  that  the  present  dispo- 
sition of  the  market  and  the  prices  at  present  outheld  are 
not  in  harmony  with  the  facts  of  visible  supplies  and  pros- 
pective demands,  which  must  be  met  by  them  before  any 
more  wheat  can  be  gathered  from  the  soil. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  we  sought  an  interview 
with  Albert  Montpellier,  manager  of  the  Grangers'  Bank, 
well  known  to  our  readers  as  a  constant  student  of  condi- 
tions affecting  values  of  our  staple  crops.  Mr.  Montpellier 
has  exceptional  opportunity  for  taking  a  broad  view  of 
such  questions,  and  his  bank  is  naturally  interested  in  pro- 
ducers receiving  full  values  for  their  products.  We  were 
not  surprised  that  Mr.  Montpellier  should  first  call  our 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  only  one  year,  probably,  since 
the  beginning  of  our  export  of  wheat,  had  the  value  not 
reached  $1.50  per  ctl.  That  was  in  1888,  when  the  high- 
est point  was  $1.45.  If  we  contrast  the  conditions  in  1888 
we  find  that  there  was  in  that  year  a  large  carryover  from 
the  previous  year,  and  there  was  also  heavy  product  gen- 
erally in  supply  countries.  As  opposed  to  such  affairs  in 
1888,  Mr.  Montpellier  cited  us  to  the  following  statement 
in  an  eastern  journal: 

Europe  will  have  to  cross  oceans  for  at  least  225,000,000  bush- 
els of  wheat.  The  surplus  of  India  has  already  been  exhaust- 
ed, and  her  exports  have  been  24,000,000  bushels.  From  the 
minor  countries  of  the  southern  hemisphere  she  will  not  get 
more  than  25,000,009  bushels,  leaving  175,000,000  bushels  to  be 
supplied  from  this  country  and  Canada.  The  United  States 
will  have  to  supply  about  25,000,000  bushels  of  wheat 
to  the  West  Indies  and  to  South  American  countries,  so  that 
there  is  demand  upon  her  and  her  Northern  sister  for  200,000,- 
000  bushels  of  wheat.  Canada  can  supply  15,000.000  bushels. 
Can  the  United  States  export  the  remaining  185,000,000  bush- 
els? Her  crop  is  520,000,000  bushels,  her  home  requirements 
are  370,000,000  bushels,  leaving  a  surplus  of  150,000,000  bushels. 
Every  bushel  exported  in  excess  of  that  quantity  must  be  drawn 
from  the  reserves  which,  though  they  are  liberal,  are  not  ex- 
traordinary. It  is  certainly  poor  business  policy  to  sell  reserves 
of  wheat  at  phenomeoally  low  prices.  It  has  never  been  done, 
and  it  is  not  likely  to  be  done  this  year. 

This  view  agrees  closely  with  that  we  have  urged  before. 
On  general  principles,  when  a  commodity  is  unusually 
low  its  tendency  is  upward  toward  a  normal  value.  Some- 
times, for  various  reasons,  this  course  may  be  slow.  In 
the  face  of  heavy  crops  and  large  reserves,  we  might  ex- 
pect exceedingly  slow  advance  from  a  minimum.  With 
moderate  produce  and  moderate  reserves  the  recovery 
should  be  rapid. 

Upon  these  grounds,  which  seem  indisputable,  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why  wheat  prices  should  hold  long 
at  the  present  low  ebb.  In  view  of  the  general  situation, 
wheat  is  worth  more,  and  the  present  quotation  of  $1.31 
per  ctl.  is  not  a  fair  equivalent  for  the  produce.  With 
only  a  single  year  in  our  history  when  wheat  has  not 
reached  $1.50,  and  that  fact  accounted  for  as  above,  there 
seems  every  reason  to  expect  ere  long  that  the  wheat  now 
in  warehouse  shall  be  worth  at  least  the  minimum  of 
$1.50 — the  low  mark  among  our  seasonal  top  figures. 

It  is  important  to  point  out,  in  connection  with  the  con- 
dition of  the  wheat  market,  the  unusually  large  tonnage 
now  in  port  available  for  wheat,  and  also  the  large  number 
of  ships  on  the  way  here  and  expected  to  carry  the  wheat 
of  this  crop.  There  are  now  29  of  over  55,000  tons  under 
engagement  to  load,  most  of  which  will  be  afloat  with 
cargoes  in  30  days.  There  are  also  over  50  more  ships  in 
port,  representing  over  90,000  tons  of  tonnage  that  can  be 
had  for  wheat-loading  at  any  moment  that  parties  agree 
upon  rates.  The  Bulletin  remarks  :  "  At  the  way  we  have 
been  loading  wheat  ships  in  the  past  four  months  there  is 
enough  wheat  tonnage  now  in  port  to  keep  shippers  equally 
busy  for  the  next  three  months,  and  during  that  interval 
enough  more  will  arrive  to  furnish  the  market  with  all 
the  wheat  ships  needed  for  the  following  three  months." 
This  abundant  supply  of  ships,  and  consequently  low 
freights,  furnishes  additional  reason  for  local  values  more 
in  agreement  with  the  situation. 

It  may,  of  course,  require  a  little  interval  to  overcome 
the  present  effort  which  aims  to  depress  values.  There 
must,  perhaps,  be  some  more  acute  realization  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  visible  supply  which  warrants  continua- 
tion of  low  values.  Atall  events,  from  all  indications  now 
discernible,  it  is  a  mistake  to  sell  wheat  at  present  prices. 
It  ought  to  be  worth  more. 


Surplus  Horses. 

Almost  every  farmer  has  his  pasture  overstocked  with 
unsalable  horses  that  are  eating  their  heads  off.  Still  we 
keep  right  on  in  the  same  old  rut,  hoping  that  the  market 
will  be  better  next  year,  and  reading  of  the  great  prices 
that  Stanford,  Haggin,  Winters  and  others  have  received. 

The  truth  is  that  for  the  past  20  years  production  has 
been  out  of  all  proportion  to  demand.  From  1870  to  1880 
the  census  shows  an  increase  of  population  cf  29  per  cent 
and  an  increase  of  horses  of  44,95  per  cent.  During  the 
last  decade  population  increased  22.6  per  cent  and  horses 
44.59  per  cent.  In  Oalifornia  the  last  decade  showed  an 
increase  of  population  of  39.7  per  cent  and  of  horses  a  gain 
of  46  per  cent. 

In  the  meantime,  extension  of  railroads  has  displaced 
many  stages  and  freight  teams;  cable  and  electric  power 
have  almost  superceded  horse  cars  and  made  great  inroads 
on  livery  trade;  steam  has  invaded  logging  camps  and 
grain  fields  and  settlement  is  gradually  reducing  the  range 
territory  and  the  demand  for  vacquero  horses. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  change  that  is  taking  place  in 
irrigated  sections  from  extensive  to  intensive  farming  re- 
quires not  less  than  four  times  the  horses,  and  the  phe- 
nomenal records  that  our  trotters  and  runners  have  made 
demonstrate  the  advantage  of  a  climate  where  the  colt's 
growth  is  never  checked  nor  his  exercise  interrupted,  and 
auction  sales  in  the  East  of  undeveloped  colts  of  approved 
breeding  have  been  very  encouraging.  These  data  ex- 
plain the  apparently  contradictory  remarks  that  "  There  is 
no  sale  for  horses,"  and  again,  "  A  good  horse  will  always 
bring  a  price." 

The  truth  is,  different  classes  of  horses  and  less  num- 
bers are  demanded,  and  as  the  times  have  changed  we 
have  not  changed  with  them.  On  freight  wagon,  stage 
coach  or  horse  car  it  did  not  make  so  very  much  difference 
about  the  style,  disposition  or  breeding,  so  long  as  ani- 
mah  were  tough  and  sound.  Vacqueros  consider  that 
horse  a  poor,  lifeless  stick  unless  he  does  responsible 
bucking  when  mounted.  For  these  purposes  the  original 
mustang  stock  of  California  filled  the  bill. 

Now  that  their  vocation  is  passing  away,  these  horses 
still  keep  on  increasing.  All  along  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains  great  herds  of  horses  run 
upon  the  sagebrush  range  almost  without  cost  to  their 
owners.  Some  of  them  grow  gray  without  ever  having 
been  bridled,  while  others  are  driven  home  every  winter 
to  be  fed  and  handled.  Some  of  them  are  the  original 
thoroughbred  mustang  with  bucking  attachment,  others 
the  degenerate  offspring  of  American  stock  and  still  others 
are  grades  from  imported  draft  or  running  horses.  Owners 
reason  that  it  will  pay  them  to  raise  horses  at  $25  each. 
Some  of  the  bands  have  grown  to  be  wilder  than  deer  or 
coyotes.  By  cunning  stratagem  or  tedious  pursuit  they 
sometimes  manage  to  corral  a  part  of  them  and  select 
some  worth  driving  to  market. 

Some  have  been  sold  at  auction  in  the  mountains  dar- 
ing the  past  summer  at  prices  ranging  from  $2.50  to  $10. 
Others  have  been  driven  to  the  valleys  and  sold  for  what- 
ever they  will  bring,  which  generally  leaves  the  drover 
poorer  than  when  he  started.  During  the  State  Fair  at 
Sacramento,  20  of  extra  quality  that  had  been  worked  one 
season,  brought  from  $10  to  $20  each. 

Some  of  these  horses  finally  become  gentle  and  service- 
able, while  others  never  get  to  be  so  safe,  but  that  the  risk 
one  takes  every  time  he  hitches  him  up  is  more  than  the 
use  of  the  horse  is  worth.  Whenever  a  man  buys  one  of 
this  class  of  horses  for  other  uses  than  those  named  above, 
he  must  feel  that  he  is  buying  a  small  chance  in  a  lottery. 
The  money  that  he  brings  is  not  enough  to  make  good  the 
loss  to  the  horse-market  from  this  class  of  overproduction 
and  the  feed  that  he  eats  would  have  raised  a  good  steer 
or  six  or  eight  sheep.  Often  the  men  who  corralled  thpm 
had  to  take  the  pay  for  their  trouble  principally  in  the 
fun  attending  the  risk  of  their  necks,  and  the  dealer  took 
his  profit  in  horse-trading  experience. 

If  there  could  be  some  concerted  action  for  a  general  ro- 
deo of  these  range  horses  and  an  agreement  to  slaughter 
for  hides  and  soap-grease  all  animals  not  likely  to  weigh 
more  than  800  poundsat  three  years  of  age  in  fair  condition 
and  also  every  one  with  a  serious  fault  in  form  or  disposition 
the  balance  would  be  worth  more  than  the  whole  and 
slaughtered  horses  might  be  made  to  net  two  or  three  dollars 
each.  Then  geld  grade  stallions;  there  are  too  many  any  way 
and  it  is  very  late  in  the  day  to  expect  a  profit  from 
raising,  inferior  horses. 

Present  demands  are  for  general  purpose,  heavy  draft, 
coach,  trotting  and  running  horses  about  in  the  order 
named.  The  ten-acre  fruitfarmer  wants  ahorse  large  enough 
to  draw  a  10-inch  plow  to  a  good  depth  in  orchard  ground; 
one  that  is  good  to  cultivate  the  raspberries  or  strawberries; 
that  mother  or  the  children  can  drive  to  town;  that  will 
stand  quiet  on  the  truck  while  he  is  gathering  up  his  load 
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of  fruit  and  that  will  step  off  proudly  on  Sunday  when  the 
family  is  in  the  Surrey  riding  to  church. 

By  crossing  upon  the  deavy  draft  mares  something  with 
style  and  action  we  will  often  get  a  horse  answering  these 
requirements,  also,  but  less  frequently,  by  crossing  draft 
stallions  upon  mares  descending  from  trotting  or  running 
stock.  There  are  large  numbers  from  which  this  class  of 
horses  can  be  bred  by  giving  proper  care  to  keep  the  colts 
gentle  and  making  intelligence  and  docility  essential 
points  in  the  sire  Two  men  out  of  three  who  want  to  buy 
horses  are  best  suited  with  one  bearing  about  this  de- 
scription. 

For  trucks,  drays,  busses,  logging-teams,  fire-engines, 
etc.,  very  heavy  horses  are  demanded,  but  our  importers  of 
PercheroDS,  Clydesdales  and  shires  have  been  so  enterpris- 
ing that  it  seems  likely  to  be  more  profitable  to  use  a  part 
of  this  stock  for  breeding  a  more  active  general-purpose 
horse,  in  view  of  a  prospective  oversupply  of  draft  stock. 

If  you  wanted  a  carriage  team  worth  $1000,  that  would 
attract  all  eyes  as  you  drove  through  the  avenue  or  park, 
where  would  you  go  to  buy  them  ?  Visit  the  State  Fair, 
and  among  the  800  on  its  grounds  you  would  have  found 
very  few. 

Cleveland  Bays  and  French  and  German  Coach  are  just 
coming  in  to  fill  this  demand.  Their  grades  will  be  likely 
to  meet  a  large  demand  as  general-purpose  horses,  and  the 
finer  individuals  among  the  thoroughbreds  to  bring  more 
money  than  any  others,  save  those  whose  speed  has  been 
proven  or  such  as  go  upon  sale  with  a  popular  pedigree. 
It  is  hard  for  one  to  name  any  who  have  made  a  financial 
success  for  a  term  of  years  from  trotting  or  running  stock, 
except  large  breeders  of  high  reputation,  who  make  one 
of  those  classes  the  leading  teatures  of  their  business. 

In  applauding  the  few  who  reach  the  top  of  the  ladder 
with  their  worldbeaters,  we  forget  the  many  who  have 
fallen  by  the  wayside.  As  we  crown  Nancy  Hanks,  Sunol 
and  Maud  S.  are  retired  with  Sullivan,  the  once  great,  to 
comparative  oblivion.  Our  columns  are  not  supposed  to 
address  a  constituency  of  sporting  men,  and  we  know  of 
no  way  for  the  farmer  or  average  horsebreeder  to  grow 
rich  from  fast  stock,  otherwise  than  by  using  them  as  a 
foundation  for  developing  from  coarser  strains  the  good 
general  purpose  horse,  for  which  there  is  so  much  demand. 

Briefly,  then,  weed  out  the  scrubs.  Breed  up  the  best. 
Use  only  the  better  sires.  Raise  a  larger  share  of  general- 
purpose  and  draft  horses.  Put  your  big  money  into  coach 
horses.  Let  the  profe5>sional  horsemen  produce  the  trot- 
ters and  runners  at  their  breeding- farms,  and  go  to  them 
for  top-crosses  to  produce  general-purpose  horses. 


The  Nicaragua  Canal  Again. 

Cabmel  Valley,  October  24. 

To  THE  Editor: — Since  last  writing  on  this  question  I  have 
had  opportunities  of  making  a  more  thorough  study  of  the 
situation,  and  am  much  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  having 
it  built  and  owned  and  operated  solely  by  the  American  peo- 
ple. The  work  is  not  only  so  worthy  to  be  undertaken  by  this 
great  nation,  but  it  is  so  important  that  no  further  monopoly 
should  be  saddled  on  the  shoulders  of  a  long-suflFering  people. 

To  say  that  the  American  nation  cannot  do  what  a  half 
dozen  of  its  own  citizens  can  do  is  simply  to  talk  preposterous 
nonsense. 

It  would  not  seem  necessary  to  make  this  a  party  issue.  Just 
let  the  people  make  all  their  nominees  for  Congress  undertake 
to  support  the  proposition  that  the  Nicaragua  canal  must  be 
and  shall  be  built,  owned  and  operated  by  the  National  Gov- 
ernment, for  the  use  and  benefit  of  all  commercial  nations,  and 
for  the  profit  of  its  sole  owners,  the  great  American  people. 

Why,  Mr.  Editor,  we  conl  J  iu  a  year  ship  almost  enough 
pears  and  apples  (cold  storage  steamers)  from  California  to 
London  to  pay  the  operating  expenses  and  fixed  charges  on 
the  whole  canal. 

There's  nothing  more  worthy  of  the  attention  of  every  voter 
in  America  to-day  than  this  eminently  practical  matter  of  get- 
ting this  canal  built  without  undue  delay.    And  for  this  occa-  ! 
sion  just  let  the  people  all  speak  at  once,  and  all  speak  as  loud 
as  they  can,  and  Washington  must  and  shall  respond  "Amen." 

Edw.  Berwick. 


Beet  Sngar  at  the  Los  Angeles  Fair. 

Los  Angeles,  Oct.  13,  1892. 
To  THE  Editor: — When  writing  my  report  of  the  Sixth 
District  Fair,  I  overlooked  the  notes  I  bad  taken  with  re- 
gard to  one  of  the  most  interesting  exhibits — that  of  Messrs. 
Oxnard  of  the  Chino  Valley  Beet  Sugar  Co.  It  comprised 
beets  and  sugar  in  all  stages,  from  the  garden  product  to 
the  fine  article  ready  for  some  housekeeper's  nice  baking. 
An  expert  was  on  hand  to  analyze  any  beets  brought  to 
him,  and  his  explanations  of  the  new  industry  attracted 
much  attention.  The  season  just  closing  proves  that  beet 
culture  on  a  large  scale  is  a  success  at  Chino,  although  the 
dryness  of  the  spring  was  unfavorable  at  the  start.  I  am 
told  that  some  fields  yielded  the  remarkable  amount  of 
from  20  to  25  tons  to  the  acre,  and  that  the  net  profits 
ranged  from  $50  to  $75  an  acre.  The  report  is  that  gen- 
eral satisfaction  is  expressed  by  the  farmers,  and  a  largely 
increased  acreage  will  be  cultivated  next  year.  Labor- 
saving  machinery  has  been  invented  which  will  hereafter 
increase  the  profits.  The  output  of  sugar  from  the  factory 
this  season  is  nearly  7,000,000  pounds  up  to  date. 

  C.  S.  Brown. 

A  Prize  Offered.— The  Chrysanthemum  Show  and 
Floral  Festival  of  the  State  Floral  Society  will  open  at  the 
Pavilion  next  week,  beginning  Tuesday,  November  ist,  and 
continuing  four  days.  Orphan  children  at  various  city 
asylums  will  be  the  guests  of  the  Sherwood  Hall  Nursery 
Co.  That  firm  offers  a  $25-prize  to  the  child  from  any  of 
the  asylums  who  will  make  the  closest  guess  of  the  number 
of  petals  in  a  single  chrysanthemum  bloom,  to  be  displayed 
at  the  coming  show,  in  the  Sherwood  Hall  Nursery  Com- 
pany's exhibit. 


From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

In  the  Presidential  election  of  1884  the  total  vote  of 
California  was  196,957,  of  which  the  Republicans  cast 
102,406,  the  Democrats  89,225,  the  Prohibitionists  2960 
and  the  Labor  Party  1847.  In  the  Presidential  election  of 
1888  the  total  vote  was  250,220,  of  which  the  Republicans 
cast  124,782,  the  Democrats  117,671,  the  Prohibitionists 
6107,  with  1660  votes  divided  among  the  American  Party, 
Labor  Party,  etc.  In  the  State  election  of  1890  the  total 
vote  was  252,457,  of  which  the  Republicans  cast  125,129, 
the  Democrats  117,184,  the  Prohibitionists  10,073.  Thus, 
in  '84  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Republican  majority  was 
7855.  In  '88  the  Republican  plurality  was  7111,  while 
two  years  ago  the  Republican  plurality  was  7945.  The 
State,  therefore,  is  nominally  Republican  by  from  seven 
to  eight  thousand  votes.  But  this  year  there  are  many 
uncertain  quantities  in  the  field.  The  People's  Party  may 
poll  5000  votes  or  it  may  poll  40,000  and  nobody  can  tell 
which  of  the  old  parties  will  suffer  most.  Another  uncer- 
tain quantity  is  the  Prohibition  vote.  We  have  seen  that 
in  1884  its  total  was  less  than  8000;  in  '88  it  was  just  above 
6000,  and  in  '90  it  was  upward  of  10,000.  The  Prohibi- 
tion cause  is  certainly  growing,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
this  year  the  fact  that  a  California  candidate  is  in  the  field 
will  make  a  further  notable  increase  in  the  total  Prohibi- 
tion vote  in  this  State.  Gains  made  by  the  Prohibitionists 
represent  practically  losses  from  the  Republican  strength. 
In  view  of  these  figures  and  considerations,  one  man's 
guess  is  about  as  good  as  another's.  The  best  judgment, 
as  near  as  we  can  discover  it,  is  favorable  to  Republican 
success  by  a  narrow  majority.  This  view  is  extremely 
doubtful  in  consideration  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  strength 
of  the  People's  Party.  The  protective  idea,  which  has 
come  to  be  the  basis  of  Republican  doctrine,  is  unques- 
tionably strong  in  California,  many  of  whose  interests  are, 
as  our  people  conceive,  bound  up  in  the  tariff  policy.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  party  is  handicapped  by  a  record  of 
servility  to  corporate  interests.  It  is  weak,  furthermore, 
in  the  lack  of  really  strong  leaders.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
notable  fact  that  nobody  has  risen  to  take  the  place  of  the 
old  warhorses.  The  trouble  is  that  the  ablest  men  of  the 
party  are  so  connected  with  railroad  or  other  corporate  in- 
terests that  political  growth  is  impossible.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  party  gets  along  as  best  it  can  under  the  domina- 
tion of  men  like  Estee,  Felton,  Perkins  et  al — good  men  in 
their  way,  but  not  of  an  intellectual  stature  adequate  to 
the  task  of  broad  political  leadership. 


The  lack  of  men  of  the  first  class  in  the  Republican 
ranks  in  California  is  made  manifest  by  the  prominence 
into  which  lesser  men  have  intruded  themselves.  This 
latter  fact,  a  thing  impossible  under  better  conditions,  is  a 
serious  menace  to  Republican  interests  at  this  time.  To 
be  plain,  the  candidacy  of  Mr.  M.  H.  DeYoung  for  the 
United  States  senatorship  threatens  to  give  the  legislature 
to  the  Democrats.  It  is  believed,  in  several  counties  here- 
tofore surely  Republican,  that  the  legislative  ticket  has 
been  "fixed  "in  Mr.  DeYoung's  interest,  and  in  these 
counties  the  chances  of  Democratic  success  have  been 
gieatly  enhanced.  There  are  thousands  of  Republicans 
who  would  prefer  to  see  a  Democrat  sent  to  the  Senate 
rather  than  DeYoung.  It  is  felt  that  his  election  would 
fix  upon  California  a  deep  and  lasting  discredit,  and  that 
it  would  establish  here  a  system  of  politics  even  more 
hateful  than  that  which  now  prevails.  The  objection  to 
Mr.  DeYoung  is  not  at  all  surprising.  He  has,  in  all  the 
years  of  his  business  life  in  California,  been  a  notorious 
"black  sheep;"  and  though  none  have  been  more  persist- 
ent in  effort,  he  has  failed  utterly  to  establish  himself 
in  the  public  respect.  By  the  better  elements  of  the  com- 
munity he  is  regarded  as  a  vulgar,  pretentious  and  push- 
ing man,  not  qualified  either  by  ability  or  character  for 
the  U.  S.  senate  or  any  other  public  post.  His  candidacy, 
which  is  entirely  of  his  own  motion,  is  resented  as  a  gross 
impertinence.  In  San  Francisco  it  is  the  chief  motive  back 
of  a  non-partisan  movement  which  promises  to  defeat  the 
Republican  legislative  and  city  ticket,  if,  indeed,  it  shall 
not  succeed  in  electing  its  own  nominees. 


Mr.  Blaine  has  written  a  letter  to  the  North  American 
Review  in  which  he  suggests  that  the  apparent  lack  of  in- 
terest in  the  present  national  campaign  is  due  to  a  decline 
of  partisan  spirit  in  the  country  at  large.  This  is  unques- 
tionably true.  There  is,  indeed,  nothing  at  this  time  to 
inspire  partisan  spirit,  since  each  of  the  so-called  "  issues  " 
is  a  mere  matter  of  economic  policy.  Men  find  it  difficult 
to  "enthuse"  over  a  question  of  business  policy — as  to 
whether  or  not  there  shall  be  a  tax  on  tin  or  whether 
there  shall  or  there  shall  not  be  a  tax  on  sugar.  If  it  is 
the  purse  that  in  the  end  rules  the  world,  it  is  still  prin- 
ciple which  inspires  and  commands  enthusiasm.  If  the 
Rural  has  any  particular  hobby,  it  is  with  reference  to 
the  evils  of  partisanship,  and  it  holds  these  indications  of 


a  declining  party  spirit  as  signs  of  a  better  era  to  come. 
The  new  ballot  system  will  contribute  largely  to  the  spirit 
of  independence  among  the  people,  because  under  it,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  vote  a  straight  ticket  on  the  whole- 
sale plan.  Under  this  new  system,  the  names  of  the  can- 
didates of  all  parties  are  placed  on  each  ballot,  and  the 
voter  is  required  to  desiguate  by  special  mark  the  partic- 
ular man  of  his  choice.  Thus  he  is  called  upon,  whether 
he  wishes  to  or  not,  to  examine  his  ticket  carefully  and 
discriminate  between  the  names  contained  in  it.  This  is 
of  itself  an  immense  step  toward  a  better  system  of 
politics. 

Caroline  Scott  Harrison,  the  wife  of  the  President,  died 
at  the  White  House  early  on  Tuesday  morning.  Mrs. 
Harrison  was  an  excellent  woman  of  the  plain  western 
type,  the  daughter  of  a  schoolmaster,  a  good  mother 
and  a  good  wife.  She  was  born  in  1832,  was  mar- 
ried at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  her  career  was  a  purely  do- 
mestic one,  broken  only  by  the  incidents  of  her  husband's 
service  in  the  war  and  his  political  life  at  Washington. 
These  incidents,  of  course,  brought  Mrs.  Harrison  into  ex- 
ceptional prominence,  in  which  her  bearing  was  entirely 
adequate  and  worthy.  She  had  the  good  sense  to  attempt 
no  innovations  in  the  domestic  administration  of  the 
White  House,  and  was  content  to  bear  a  quiet, 
womanly  part  as  the  wife  of  the  President.  There  was  no 
assumption  about  Mrs.  Harrison.  She  was  the  dauahter 
of  plain,  respectable  people,  and  she  grew  up  in  the  spirit 
of  her  family;  and  her  character,  solidly  founded  in  Chris- 
tian laith,  stood  the  trial  of  such  prominence  as  falls  to 
the  lot  of  few  women  in  this  world.  The  family  life  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harrison  is  said  to  have  been  of  the  sweetest, 
and  there  are  none  who  will  not  deeply  sympathize  with 
a  man  now  stricken  in  the  midst  of  greatness.  In  the 
darkened  chamber  where  Mr.  Harrison  sits  alone  with  his 
grief,  how  pitiful  and  empty  must  seem  the  dignities  and 
even  the  glories  of  this  small  world.  Among  the  many 
letters  and  telegrams  of  condolence  which  have  reached 
the  White  House  since  the  death  of  Mrs.  Harrison,  the 
following  will  by  the  public  be  deemed  the  most  notable: 

To  Benjamin  Harrison,  Executive  Mansion,  Washington:  I  hasten 
to  assure  you  of  my  sincere  sympathy  in  the  hour  of  your 
terrible  bereavement.  Ge',veb  Clkvelahd. 


Plans  for  Selling  Fruit. 

San  Francisco,  Oct.  24,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor: — At  the  Marysville  Fruitgrowers'  Con- 
vention in  1891,  a  discussion  led  by  David  Lubin  of  Sac- 
ramento considered  a  plan  for  more  direct  and  economical 
contact  between  producers  and  consumers  of  fruit.  A 
healthy  condition  of  the  business  was  recognized  as  one  in 
which  the  producer  receives  a  paying  return  for  capital  and 
labor,  wisely  invested,  and  the  consumer  receives  an  article 
of  fine  quality  in  good  condition  at  a  price  which  encour- 
ages free  and  regular  purchases. 

The  necessity  of  some  plan  by  which  perishable  fruit 
should  pass  through  fewer  hands,  reach  the  consumer  in  less 
time,  in  better  condition,  at  less  cost  and  with  less  loss, 
was  generally  recognized.  The  plan  proposed  by  Mr. 
Lubin  contemplated  a  manager  and  force  of  licensed 
vendors  in  each  distributing  city  under  pay  and  control  of 
producer.  It  met  with  much  favor,  especially  as  coming 
from  so  practical  a  merchant  and  fruitgrower  as  Mr.  Lu- 
bin; but  as  no  measures  have  yet  been  taken,  the  import- 
ance of  the  matter  seems  to  merit  further  discussion  at  the 
coming  San  Jose  convention,  Nov.  15th. 

The  writer  bought  five  pounds  of  pears  for  a  quarter  in 
San  Francisco,  and  two  days  afterward  saw  better  fruit  rot- 
ting under  the  trees  at  Santa  Rosa  because  it  would  not 
pay  to  send  to  market.  ■  That  was  an  isolated  instance,  or 
one  that  cannot  be  easily  duplicated,  and  is  enough  to  show 
that  reform  is  needed  somewhere  in  our  system  of  distribu- 
tion. If  the  grower  dealt  directly  with  the  consumer,  sell- 
ing rapidly  for  good  pay,  there  should  be  something  left  for 
the  fruit  when  twenty  pounds  instead  of  five  were  sold  for 
a  quarter. 

That  his  theories  might  be  mide  to  fit  conditions  rather 
than  other  theories,  the  writer  interviewed  five  representa- 
tive retail  stands  to-day  (Oct.  24th). 

Apples  are  selling  at  wholesale  at  20  to  75  cents  per  40- 
lb.  box;  at  retail,  the  average  of  all  quotations  given  were 
5>^c  per  lb.,  or  $2.07  per  box,  or  a  profit  of  only  335%. 
Pears  were  selling  at  wholesale  from  25c  to  $£  per  box,  and 
the  average  of  five  retail  quotations  was  6  i-5c  per  lb.,  or 
310  per  cent  average  profit.  In  one  instance  566  per  cent 
Muscat  and  Mission  grapes  are  worth  20  to  40  cents  per 
box  wholesale.  Six  retail  quotations  averaged  5  i-6c  per 
lb.,  310  per  cent  profit.  Again,  Tokay  grapes  were  quoted 
at  40  to  60  cents  per  box,  and  four  retail  quotations  aver- 
aged 7c  per  lb.,  180  per  cent  advance.  Isabellas  were 
worth  $1  to  $1.20  per  box,  and  four  retail  quotations  aver- 
aged 9J4C  per  lb.,  77  per  cent  profit.  Cornichons  worth  50 
to  75  cents  per  box  brought  an  average  of  6jc  per  lb.,  or 
112  per  cent  advance. 

These  instances  were  intended  to  show  average  margins, 
and  are  nearly  enough  exact  to  demonstrate  the  necessity 
for  improvement.  One  of  these  dealers  had  a  very  small 
stock  of  fruit  and  confectionery  on  Fourth  St.  near  Market 
in  a  room  about  12x16.    Considerable  of  his  stock  was 
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spoiling  on  his  hands.  He  said  that  his  rent  was  $40  per 
month  and  sales  $8  to  $9  per  day.  For  his  own  services 
and  profits  he  realizes  $50  to  $75  per  month.  Another 
dealer  at  Valencia  and  20th  has  a  fine  stock  of  fruit  and 
vegetables  and  a  room  about  18x24.  He  pays  $35  per 
month  rent  and  says  that  his  sales  formerly  averaged  $60 
to  $70  per  day,  and  now  run  about  $15.  Vegetables  bring 
just  about  enough  profit  to  make  up  for  the  small  quanti- 
ties that  he  gives  away  to  buyers  of  fruit  and  for  losses  by 
decay.  In  the  past  five  months'  business  his  profits  are 
mainly  represented  by  $417  book  accounts.  He  thinks 
that  next  year  will  be  still  worse,  as  he  notices  a  disposi- 
tion to  save  the  little  amounts  due  to  small  dealers  in  family 
supplies  to  accumulate  funds  to  attend  the  World's  Fair. 
The  house  did  loc  worth  of  business  from  i  to  2  p.  M. 

Free  competition  in  this  business  seems  to  have  multi- 
plied stores  and  extended  credits  to  the  point  where  the 
farmer  looks  upon  it  as  the  poorest  market  in  the  country 
where  he  ships  because  the  fruit  will  not  bear  eastern  ship- 
ment, or  is  not  wanted  to  can  or  dry.  The  buyer  of  family 
supplies  has  to  pay  such  prices  as  to  restrict  consumption 
and  encourage  boarding  rather  than  house  keeping,  and 
dealers  are  holding  their  breath  and  waiting  for  the  other 
fellow  to  starve  out  and  give  them  a  living  trade. 

As  fast  as  one  starves  out,  three  come  in  to  take  his  place, 
and  our  friend  who  keeps  the  corner  fruit-store  feels  more 
and  more  nervous  every  time  he  sees  or  hears  of  the 
sheriff. 

Under  any  plan  similar  to  Mr.  Lubin's,  the  retail  dealer 
would  seek  some  other  occupation  and  the  commission 
man  would  adapt  himself  to  the  new  system  or  find  other 
business.  The  fruit  would  reach  the  consumer  in  better 
condition  at  from  one-half  to  one-fourth  the  present  mar- 
gin. With  a  large  C.  O.  D.  trade  it  seems  as  though  a 
very  small  share  of  the  present  margin  would  carry  on  the 
business.  Most  of  it  now  goes  to  pay  rent  and  wages  while 
waiting  for  customers. 

THE  ORDER  SYSTEM. 

In  modification  of  Mr.  Lubin's  plan,  allow  me  to  suggest 
for  further  discussion,  one  in  which  the  order  system  shall 
save  a  part  of  the  work  assigned  to  vendors.  As  in  his 
plan,  let  uniformed  solicitors  canvass  the  city  explaining 
system  and  soliciting  patronage  on  terms  as  advantageous 
to  consumer  as  producer.  Keep  business  well-advertised. 
Invite  housekeepers  to  send  in  orders  on  postal  cards  the 
day  beforehand.  Aggregate  orders  and  invoice  stock 
every  evening.  Buy  enough  to  fill  orders  and  meet  retail 
demands  when  market  opens.  Have  orders  put  up  in  de- 
livery-wagons, one  load  for  each  ward,  all  ready  to  start 
the  first  thing  in  the  morning.  Let  the  deliveryman  collect 
and  take  orders  for  next  day's  trade.  Fix  some  plan  by 
which  those  who  asked  for  credit  should  make  pay  secure. 
It  would  be  essential  to  success  that  a  full  stock  be  carried 
and  delivery  made  as  convenient  for  the  housekeeper  as 
possible,  designing  to  make  family  trade  a  specialty. 
Some  families  would  want  orders  filled  with  first-grade 
fruit,  some  with  second  and  others  with  third.  Order 
blanks  should  provide  that  quality  be  specified  and  price 
made  to  correspond. 

Objection  will  occur  that  those  already  familiar  with  the 
trade  would  have  previously  started  some  such  plan  had  it 
been  practical.  They  have  in  the  milk  trade.  Under 
present  conditions  any  dealer  starting  such  a  trade  could 
expect  united  opposition  of  competitors.  Those  now  in 
the  trade  cannot  be  supported  on  a  less  margin.  Indeed, 
if  fruit  were  given  them  it  is  likely  that  enough  more  would 
go  into  the  trade  to  keep  about  the  same  proportion  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy,  and  consumers  would  get  their  sup- 
plies no  cheaper. 

At  present  the  keeper  of  a  large  boarding-house  or  hotel 
can  go  late  into  the  market  and  clean  up  lots  likely  to  spoil 
if  held  over,  at  rates  below  wholesale,  and  thus  board 
families  cheaper  than  they  can  buy  their  supplies  at  retail, 
and  still  make  a  profit  besides  paying  rent  and  service. 
This  undermines  the  home  and  one  does  not  have  to  look 
far  to  see  the  train  of  evils  inflicted  upon  public  morality 
and  prosperity  by  this  system  of  trade,  combined  with 
other  causes. 

The  question  will  arise,  who  is  to  "bell  the  cat"  if  those 
who  understand  the  business  dare  not  undertake  it, 
and  those  who  do  not  cannot  hope  to  succeed  ?  Every 
fruitgrower  is  interested  in  the  accomplishment  of  any  plan 
that  will  increase  sales,  provided  they  net  a  profit,  and 
every  housekeeper  is  interested  in  getting  better  supplies 
at  fair  prices.  The  number  and  capital  interested  have  a 
common  interest. 

Let  us  call  it  the  "  Fruit  Producers'  and  Consumers' 
Union." 

It  is  designed  to  be  of  equal  interest  and  benefit  to 
both  classes.  As  San  Francisco  is  right  here,  and  her 
market  system  needs  reform  worse  than  that  of  any  other 
city,  let  it  begin  at  home.  Solicit  subscriptions  of  stock 
from  both  classes.  Both  will  be  benefited.  Let  an  executive 
board  represent  both  classes.  Fix  upon  some  minimum 
subscription  to  stock  which  shall  entitle  holder  to  share 
benefits  and  profits.  Receive  all  consignments  from  pro- 
ducing shareholders  and  credit  them  with  wholesale  market 
price  on  receipt;  no  dumps.  Charge  for  goods  a  price  that 
will  safely  meet  all  expenses  and  leave  some  balance.  Lay 
aside  a  sinking-fund  to  provide  for  gradual  increase  of 
trade.  On  the  loth  of  each  month  divide  balance  on  hand 
pro  rata  among  producers  and  consumers.  This  system 
would  make  every  member  an  advertiser,  interested  in  the 
the  success  of  the  enterprise.  Of  course,  the  house  would 
not  always  have  trade  for  all  that  was  sent  in,  and  would 
sometimes  need  to  send  out  peddlers  or  sell  to  canneries. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  must  expect  to  buy  goods  every 
day  in  the  open  market  to  fill  orders.  Housekeepers  must 
have  their  orders  filled  satisfactorily.  They  cannot  wait  to 
buy  f  heap  of  a  peddler  who  makes  occasional  visits  with 
the  surplus  of  a  decaying  stock  or  a  glutted  market. 

The  main  success  of  the  enterprise  would  depend  upon  the 
executive  committee  and  the  manager  they  should  choose. 
It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  committee  would  be  selected 
from  such  practical  business  men  as  were  most  interested 


in  the  success  of  the  enterprise  and  that  they  would  be 
able  to  retain  some  one  whose  experience  and  capacity 
qualified  him  to  meet  the  opposition  to  be  expected. 

These  suggestions  are  offered  in  no  spirit  of  dogmatism, 
but  with  the  hope  that  they  may  serve  as  the  skeleton  of  a 
plan  to  be  rounded  into  symmetry  by  the  united  wisdom  of 
the  many  interested.  F.  S.  Chapin. 


Oriental  Plums. 

We  give  some  interesting  extracts  from  a  paper  read  by 
J.  L.  Normand,  of  Marksville,  La.,  before  the  Louisiana 
Horticultural  Society  at  its  late  meeting,  on  "  Oriental 
Plums."  Mr.  Normand  has  given  much  time  to  experi- 
ments with  new  fruits  from  Japan  and  China,  and  is  con- 
sidered authority  on  these  subjects. 

Of  all  fruits  that  1  have  tested  on  my  experimental 
grounds,  the  Oriental  plums  stand  at  the  head  of  the  list 
as  the  most  profitable  for  us  to  plant,  either  for  market  or 
home  use.  I  have  sent  them  by  mail  and  express  as  far  as 
New  York  and  Chicago,  also  to  California,  reaching  dis- 
tant markets  in  good  condition.  In  northern  cities  they 
command  fancy  prices,  and  I  predict  that  it  is  but  a  ques- 
tion of  a  very  few  years  when  the  Gulf  States  will  take  the 
lead  in  supplyirg  early  plums  to  the  North  and  West.  We 
are  at  least  1000  miles  closer  to  the  great  markets  of  the 
United  States  than  California,  which  gives  us  an  advantage 
in  cheaper  freight  rates,  fruits  reaching  destination  fresh 
and  the  first  on  the  market. 

The  Bougoume  and  Japan  apricots  are  the  first  to  ripen, 
about  the  middle  of  May;  the  Bougoume,  like  the  Kelsey, 
is  sometimes  caught  by  late  frosts  in  full  bloom;  it  blossoms 
a  few  days  ahead  of  Kelsey,  hence  it  would  not  be  advis- 
able to  plant  largely  of  that  variety  north  of  here.  The 
Japan  apricot  is  much  later  to  bloom;  this  is  the  only  apri- 
cot that  has  ever  succeeded  with  me  here  in  central  Louisi- 
ana; it  can  be  planted  from  the  Gulf  coast  to  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line.  The  above  two  varieties  were  imported  by 
ex  Gov.  Hubbard,  of  Texas,  while  minister  to  Japan.  The 
Kume  and  Hanayune,  catalogued  by  some  nurserymen  as 
Gold  Dust  and  Hubbard,  bloom  too  early.  I  have  dis- 
carded them,  and  keep  only  a  few  trees  to  supply  a  few 
Northern  hothouses,  to  be  grown  under  glass.  The  Bon- 
torkio  No.  I,  another  early  bloomer,  I  believe  would  do 
well  to  force  under  glass. 

Now  comes,  in  rotation  of  ripening,  the  Hattonkin  No.  i, 
which  ripens  the  first  days  in  June,  and  sometimes  the  lat- 
ter part  of  May.  It  is  about  twice  the  size  of  the  wild- 
goose  fruit,  beautiful  golden  and  transparent  in  color.  This 
variety  was  imported  by  H.  H.  Berger,  of  California;  it  is 
not  as  prolific  as  Hattonkin  No.  2.  Next,  Hattonkin  No. 
2,  which  ripens  about  12  days  after.  The  fruit  of  this  vari- 
ety resembles  the  Kelsey  in  shape,  but  a  little  more  point- 
ed, very  prolific;  it  was  first  introduced  by  Frost  &  Bur- 
gess, of  Riverside,  Cal.  The  two  above  came  to  me  under 
the  name  of  Hattonkin,  and  when  I  saw  they  were  different 
in  habit  of  growth,  fiuit  and  time  of  ripening,  I  added  No. 
I  and  No.  2  so  as  to  distinguish  them  in  their  order  of 
ripening.  Next  comes  in  probably  the  finest  of  all,  the 
True  Sweet  Botan.  The  tree  of  that  variety  is  a  marvel  of 
prolificness,  fruit  large,  flesh  yellow,  solid,  reddish,  purple 
on  sunny  side,  practically  cuculio  proof.  It  would  be  well 
to  state  here  in  answer  to  many  inquiries  and  the  prevail- 
ing impression  that  there  is  only  one  variety  of  Botan;  this 
is  a  mistake,  as  I  have  three  varieties  of  Botans  that  are 
different  in  fruit,  as  well  as  foliage  and  size.  The  Abun- 
dance, or  yellow- fleshed  Botan,  Mr.  Lovett,  of  New  Jersey, 
has  been  accused  of  renaming.  Mr.  Lovett  was  right  in 
giving  it  a  name  as  the  introducer.  It  is  a  good  variety, 
smaller  than  True  Sweet  Botan,  and  the  shape  of  the  fruit 
is  a  little  pointed,  whereas  the  True  Sweet  Botan  is  round 
and  the  Whited  Fleshed  Botan  has  a  white  flesh.  The 
leaves  of  the  Abundance  are  lanceolate,  not  as  broad  as 
the  other  two  kinds;  these  three  varieties  of  Botan  ripen 
about  the  same  time.  Then  the  Normand  Japan.  This 
variety  was  imported  by  myself;  it  came  without  a  label, 
and,  in  the  absence  of  a  name,  I  have  named  it  Normand 
Japan.  This  is  my  choice  of  all  the  Oriental  plums,  and 
fruited  for  the  first  time  the  last  two  seasons  in  this  coun- 
try. Fruit  a  beautiful  golden  color,  a  little  larger  and  bet- 
ter than  Bnrbank,  shaped  like  an  apple;  fine  flavor,  tree  of 
symmetrical  growth  and  very  prolific;  ripens  just  after 
Sweet  Botan.  Next  follows  Burbank  No.  i,  much  like  the 
Sweet  Botan  in  shape  and  color  of  fruit,  a  fine  variety.  The 
Burbank,  which  is  different  and  which  ripens  right  after  the 
above,  was  first  introduced  by  the  great  California  experi- 
menter, Luther  Burbank.  The  Chabot  and  P.  Simoni,  the 
latter  a  shy  bearer,  but  a  fine  fruit.  Some  years  it  bears 
better  than  others.  Shiro  Smomo,  imported  by  Berck- 
mans,  of  Georgia;  this  is  a  fine,  deep  purple  plum,  oblong, 
pointed  in  shape,  with  a  beautiful  lilac  bloom,  the  brightest 
colored  plum  of  all,  presenting  an  attractive  appearance. 
H.  H.  Berger  describes  this  plum  as  white  in  color.  Next 
the  Bailey  Japan,  like  the  Normand,  which  came  to  me 
without  name.  I  have  called  this  variety  after  the  editor 
of  the  American  Garden.  It  begins  to  ripen  the  first  days 
in  July;  it  is  different  from  any  of  the  30  varieties  I  have  on 
my  experimental  grounds,  fruited  here  twice  this  and  last 
season  for  the  first  time  probably  in  the  country.  Fruit  al- 
most as  large  as  the  Kelsey,  nearly  globular  and  over- 
spread with  a  light  cherry  red;  tree  a  prolific  bearer,  up- 
right and  vigorous  grower.  I  shipped  a  box  of  Bailey 
Japan  to  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey  in  July,  1891.  The  following, 
under  date  of  July  8th,  was  received:  "  The  box  of  Bailey 
Japan  plums  came  to-day;  the  fruit  was  ripe  and  delicious. 
It  is  certainly  very  attractive  and  luscious." 

Continuing  in  rotation  of  ripening,  the  Satsuma  Blood 
plum.  This  is  a  vigorous  grower,  with  dark  red  bark  and 
lanceolate  leaves.  It  ripens  fully  two  weeks  before  the 
Kelsey.  The  flesh  of  the  fruit  is  solid,  clear  purple,  from 
pit  to  skin,  a  fine  shipping  fruit;  inclines  to  overbear;  it 
grows  as  well  from  cuttings  as  the  Marianna,  and  no  doubt 
will  be  used  largely  as  a  stock  to  work  other  varieties  on 
account  of  its  deep-rooting  propensity.  The  Marianna 
roots  too  much  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  its  roots 


are  torn  by  working  in  orchard,  whereas  the  Satsuma 
Blood  strikes  roots  like  the  LeConte  pear — deep. 

Lastly  comes  in  the  Kelsey.  This  was  the  first  variety 
imported  in  the  United  States.  It  came  by  way  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  was  received  by  Mr.  Kelsey  in  a  bundle  of 
Japanese  persimmon  trees,  with  no  name  attached.  It  is 
the  largest  and  the  latest  of  all  the  Japanese  sorts.  It  is 
inclined  to  rot  too  much  in  wet  seasons,  and  not  a  sure- 
cropper  on  account  of  its  early  blooming.  Like  the  Bou- 
goume, I  get  a  full  ciop  every  other  year. 

I  find  that  the  Yellow  Japan,  Chabot  and  Hatankio  to 
be  the  same  plum  under  three  different  names. 

The  variety  offered  by  Mr.  Berrkmans,  under  the  name 
of  Botankio  or  Hatankio,  is  the  same  as  Hattonkin  No.  2. 
The  variety  named  Massu  does  not  bear  well  with  me; 
four-year-old  trees  bore  a  few  small  yellow  plums.  The 
variety  which  I  got  of  Mr.  Berckmans,  under  the  name  of 
Massu,  is  much  larger  and  of  a  deep  cherry  red  in  color. 
As  to  prolificness,  I  am  not  ready  yet  to  say  until  further 
tested,  and  here  again  the  Yosobe  from  H.  H.  Berger  and 
Berckmans  are  totally  different— I  prefer  the  Berckmans' 
strain.  The  one  from  Berger  is  small  and  round  in  shape, 
whereas  that  from  Berckmans  is  medium  to  large  and  ob- 
long in  shape;  both  same  color. 

The  following  I  have  discarded  as  unprofitable,  being 
perfectly  barren.  Some  of  them  may  be  of  European 
origin,  as  Mr.  Berckmans  suggested  in  his  letter,  viz: 
Longfruit,  Engre,  Ura  Beni  and  Hoyo  Smomo,  Kelsey 
Prune  and  Ogon.  Prunus  Pissardi  and  Prunus  Virgata  are 
only  fit  for  ornamental  trees,  the  former  for  its  dark  pur- 
plish foliage.  It  produces  an  inferior  fruit  which  ripens  in 
May;  the  Virgata  is  good  for  its  double  blooms,  which 
come  out  early  in  February.  It  looks  like  when  one  be- 
gins to  experiment  with  fruits  he  never  has  enough.  My 
hobby  is  on  the  plum.  I  have  some  400  or  500  seedlings 
that  will  soon  bear.  I  expect  interesting  sport  from  this 
lot  of  new  seedlings. 


(Sextile  Industries. 


Ramie  Machines  in  New  Orleans 

Washington,  Oct.  19.— The  board  of  experts  of  the 
department  of  agriculture,  who  conducted  the  experimental 
tests  of  ramie  machines  last  month  in  New  Orleans,  have 
made  a  report  which  is  made  public  to-day  by  the  depart- 
ment. The  trial  was  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
capacity  of  American  machines  for  continuous  operation 
for  a  day  of  ten  hours,  instead  of  the  usual  tests  of  a  few 
minutes.  Only  three  machines  were  entered  for  the  tests — 
the  "  Kauffman,"  the  "J.  J.  Green  "  and  the  "Fremercy." 

Owing  to  delays  in  transportation,  the  ramie  stalks  sup- 
plied by  contract  from  the  plantation  of  Colonel  Gustave 
A.  Breux  in  Lafayette  were  spoiled  in  transit,  and  the  stalks 
used  were  obtained  from  Captain  Willett  near  Algiers  and 
from  the  government  experiment  station. 

The  experts  report  in  detail  what  was  done  by  each  ma- 
chine before  clogging.  Both  green-stripped  ramie  stalks 
and  freshly-cut  jute  stalks  with  I  eaves  were  tried.  The  ex- 
periments were  soon  abandoned  on  account  of  defects  of 
the  machines,  and  the  board  of  experts  decided  not  to  esti- 
mate the  run  of  any  machine  for  a  day  of  ten  hours  based 
upon  these  trials,  believing  the  figures  would  be  misleading. 

Commenting  upon  the  tests.  Special  Agent  Dodge  says: 
"  While  the  figures  for  a  day's  work,  based  on  the  results  of 
short  running,  are  wholly  misleading,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  output  of  the  Kauffman  machine,  during  the 
42  minutes  of  continuous  work  before  it  clogged,  represents 
4743  pounds  of  green  stalks  in  ten  hours  of  continuous  ac- 
tion, or  a  little  over  two  tons;  with  an  output  of  1257 
pounds  of  wet  ribbons,  equal  to  about  420  pounds  of  dry 
ribbons,  which  weight  would  be  considerably  reduced  after 
the  loose  hurds  and  woody  matter  remaining  in  the  ribbons 
produced  by  this  machine  had  been  eliminated.  In  like 
manner,  had  the  J.  J.  Green  machine  to  run  continuously 
for  ten  hours,  turning  out  ribbons  at  the  rate  of  speed 
shown  when  in  actual  operation  (that  is,  deducting  the  67 
minutes  spent  in  cleaning  and  readjustment),  the  output 
would  have  shown  a  capacity  of  4821  pounds  of  stalks  and 
1232  pounds  of  wet  ribbons,  equal  to  about  410  pounds  of 
dry  ribbons.  But  both  machines  were  unable  to  finish  the 
5000  pounds  of  stalks  weighed  out  to  each  for  the  trial. 

"  The  results  of  the  New  Orleans  trials  are  satisfactory 
as  far  as  they  have  demonstrated  the  status  of  the  machines 
entered  and  established  an  American  record  that  gives  a 
starting  point  for  future  comparison,  as  the  results  of  other 
trials  are  made  known.  One  point  demonstrated  beyond 
all  doubt  at  the  recent  trials  is  the  perishable  nature  of 
green  ramie,  either  stripped  of  its  leaves  or  unstripped,  and 
the  experience  recorded  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
taking  the  machine  into  the  field  where  decortication  of  the 
green  stalks  is  carried  on.  Two  or  three  small  bundles  of 
ramie  stalks,  with  leaves  cut  and  tied  upon  on  the  Willet 
plantation  before  noon  of  the  29th,  had  begun  to  show 
signs  of  heating  on  the  morning  of  the  30th,  though  the 
stripped  stalks  and  the  remainder  of  the  unstripped  stalks 
were  in  perfect  condition. 

"  It  is  an  interesting  point  for  future  experiment  to  de- 
termine whether  ramie  stalks  can  be  perfectly  dried  in  this 
condition  for  machine  working  in  Louisiana,  owing  to  the 
greater  humidity  of  this  section,  compared  with  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country  suitable  to  ramie  culture.  It  would 
seem,  from  my  observations  in  Louisiana,  that  slight  kiln 
drying  will  be  necessary,  after  at  least  ten  days  of  sun 
drying  in  the  field,  in  order  that  the  stalks  may  be  made 
sufficiently  brittle  for  the  machine  to  separate  the  woody 
matter  readily,  and  the  question  of  profitable  cultivation  is 
another  problem  which  can  be  settled  only  by  careful  ex- 
amination on  a  large  scale." 


Petaluma  Grange  asks  for  the  location  of  the  next 
session  of  the  State  Grange  in  its  prosperous  town. 


October  29,  1892, 
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PE^ORTICULTURE. 


Hints  for  Beginners. 

Modesto,  Stanislaus  Co. 

To  THE  Editor  : — The  subject  of  this  essay — on  the 
preparation  of  land  for  laying  off  and  planting  an  orchard 
and  vineyard,  what  varieties  yield  best  results,  pruning  trees 
and  vines,  winter  treatment  of  insect  pests — embraces  the 
whole  foundation  on  which  a  horticulturist  is  to  build  his 
livelihood.  If  this  foundation  was  more  substantially  laid 
than  it  is  at  present,  in  a  good  many  cases,  it  would  save 
half  the  hard  work  with  which  a  fruitraiser  has  already  to 
contend,  besides  making  a  big  difference  in  his  profits 
at  the  end  of  the  season. 

This  essay,  as  I  mentioned  in  my  foregoing  one  on 
fruit-picking  (Rural  Press,  July  23d)  is  more  for  the  small 
raiser  who  is  thinking  of  extending  his  vineyard  and  orchard, 
although  his  experience  with  what  he  has  already  under 
cultivation  ought  to  teach  him  what  would  bring  him  the 
best  results  in  his  later  planting,  the  extension  of  his  or- 
chard and  vineyard.  I  write  also  for  the  man  who  is  what 
one  calls  new  to  the  business  and  thus  liable  to  make  a 
good  many  mistakes,  and  these  mistakes  are  liable  to  give 
him  a  very  poor  opinion  of  fruit-raising  as  well  as  a  very 
poor  profit  in  his  returns.  I  am  but  an  employe,  so  will 
just  give  my  experience  I  have  gained  in  the  localities  I 
have  worked. 

First  of  all,  we  have  to  find  out  what  we  desire  to  grow, 
for  it  is  a  sure  thing,  starting  in  a  small  way,  one  cannot 
grow  everything,  so  you  must  confine  yourself  to  two  or 
three  varieties,  and  not  two  or  three  dozen  as  I  have  seen 
in  a  good  many  orchards  and  vineyards.  That  notion  is, 
however,  dying  out,  and  it  is  a  good  thing,  too,  for  it  is  a 
poor  speculation  at  its  best. 

Having  found  out  what  you  desire  to  grow,  find  out  the 
land  and  location  suited  best  for  these  varieties.  Of 
course  trees  and  vines  will  grow  almost  anywhere  where 
there  is  soil,  but  how  will  they  bear  and  what  sort  of  a  liv- 
ing will  you  make  off  them?  It  is  a  common  mistake 
with  a  good  many  to  think  that  just  where  they  buy  a  few 
acres  of  land  anything  they  plant  will  grow  and  bear  profit- 
ably. How  many,  after  four  or  five  years  hard  toiling,  not 
forgetting  the  expense  they  have  been  put  to,  find  they 
have  planted  varieties  totally  unfit  for  that  locality ; 
whereas,  if  they  had  planted  something  suitable  to  the 
soil,  they  would  have  had  everything  to  make  life  happy 
and  prosperous.  I  would  sooner  have  10  acres  of  first- 
class  land  at  $200  per  acre  than  50  or  100  acres  of  poor 
land  at  from  $20  to  $50  per  acre.  Of  course  there  are  a 
good  many  favored  spots  not  yet  planted  to  fruit,  still  it 
does  not  pay  a  poor  man  to  experiment  with  it  to  find  out 
those  spots.  Having  50  or  100  ares  of  poor  land,  one  has 
to  toil  the  whole  year  and  then  not  have  good  results;  but 
on  ten  acres  of  good  land  it  is  the  reverse.  It  is  a  com- 
mon saving  that  a  man  with  10  or  20  acres  can  do  all  his 
work,  then  he  can  go  and  work  for  outsiders;  but  the  trouble 
is  when  outsiders  want  work  done,  such  as  pruning,  etc., 
the  10  or  20  acre  man's  pruning,  etc.,  requires  doing  also, 
and  so  on.  Thus,  when  he  has  finished,  he  will  find  the  out- 
sider pretty  well  finished  too.  There  are  times  when  he 
can  go  out  and  work  for  others,  still  10  or  20  acres  of  good 
fruit  requires  a  considerable  amount  of  attention  to  bring 
good  results,  and  he  has  to  make  every  tree  and  vine  do  its 
share  in  bearing.  By  the  time  he  has  done  that  he  will 
find  he  has  not  much  time  for  helping  a  neighbor  out  unless 
he  is  considerably  behindhand  with  his  work. 

In  regard  to  preparing  the  land  for  laying  off  and  plant- 
ing trees  and  vines,  it  requires  a  lot  of  forethought,  and 
everything  that  is  to  be  done  ought  to  be  done  thoroughly, 
which  will  save  a  lot  of  annoyance  in  after  years.  There 
are  one  or  two  things  to  be  considered  in  planting;  that  is, 
to  have  all  rows  in  a  perfectly  straight  line;  to  economize  the 
land  as  much  as  possible,  yet  leaving  plenty  of  room  for 
working  the  same.  It  is  a  common  mistake  in  planting 
trees  and  vines  too  near  a  fence,  etc.,  for  it  causes  a  lot  of 
work  in  after  years  in  working  a  team  around  them.  I 
would  advise  a  man  to  write  to  the  "  Secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Horticulture  "  for  a  book  on  the  prune  industry  of 
California,  which  will  give  him  a  general  idea  how  to  plant 
an  orchard  and  prepare  the  land  for  the  same.  One 
cannot  fully  explain  everything  in  an  essay;  it  reqnires  a 
book,  and  a  pretty  big  one,  I  find;  also  for  laying  out  vine- 
yards I  have  gained  some  very  good  ideas  in  the  State 
Board  of  Horticulture's  reports,  which  one  can  obtain  free 
by  forwarding  the  postage.  The  State  Board  of  Horti- 
culture has  been  and  is  doing  lots  of  good  and  deserves  all 
the  support  it  can  obtain,  for  one  can  gain  any  information 
from  them  appertaining  to  fruit-raising  by  simply  writing, 
so  one  need  not  long  be  in  ignorance  on  any  subject. 

I  will  not  give  an  elaborate  plan  for  laying  out  an  or- 
chard and  vineyard  here,  thinking  an  owner  can  gain  a 
better  idea  from  the  books  published  by  the  above-named 
board  or  by  seeing  how  one  of  his  neighbors,  who  is  ex- 
perienced in  these  matters,  manages  it.  There  is  in  all 
communities  one  or  more  fruit  ranches  that  one  generally 
takes  as  an  example  to  follow  in  regard  to  ways  of  doing 
work,  etc.,  and  a  very  good  way,  too,  I  have  found  ou',  so  I 
will  just  confine  myself  to  a  few  suggestions  that  one  is 
liable  to  forget  in  starting  out. 

In  planting  an  orchard,  be  sure  and  have  each  variety  in 
its  separate  place  and  not  mixed,  for  I  can  tell  you  it  is  in 
a  fine  pickle  when  bearing.  It  takes  one  man  to  hunt  up 
each  variety,  there  being  a  few  trees  here  and  a  few  there, 
which  soon  cause  no  end  of  bother.  I  have  worked  in  one 
or  two  such  orchards  and  vineyards,  so  can  judge  pretty 
well  the  result.  Also,  be  sure  and  have  each  variety  true 
to  its  name,  for  it  is,  I  will  say,  rather  humiliating  for  a 
beginner,  when  bis  trees  arrive  at  a  bearing  age,  to  find  he 
has  totally  different  varieties  from  those  he  ordered.  More 
especially,  vines  are  ap'.  to  be  this  way.  If  there  are  only 
a  few  here  and  there,  they  can  be  either  grafted  or  budded, 
thus  making  the  varieties  solid. 
Trees  are  usually  planted  from  20  to  30,  even  40  feet 


apart,  according  to  variety.  Vines  it  is  usual  to  plant  from 
8x12  to  10x12  feet,  both  making  a  nice  vineyard,  allowing 
of  a  truck  or  sled  for  sulphuring,  etc.,  to  pass  down  the 
rowf,  which  is  a  great  consideration.  Having  a  vineyard 
in  blocks  of  about  25  vines  each  way,  then  an  avenue  of  16 
feet  is  a  great  saving  in  packing  the  baskets  when  full  and 
ready  for  the  wagon  to  haul  them  to  the  packing  shed. 

If  possible,  have  a  row  of  trees,  say  walnuts,  figs  or 
any  such  variety,  around  the  outside  edge  of  the  vineyard, 
as  it  gives  a  decidedly  pretty  appearance.  Every  one  has  hi  j 
own  particular  taste,  so  must  proceed  accordingly;  but  one 
must  not  forget  to  bear  in  mind,  when  planting,  to  leave 
plenty  of  room  (I  do  not  mean  too  much)  for  plows,  culti- 
vators and  wagons  to  turn  around  anywhere  on  the  edge 
without  running  over  young  trees  or  vines,  thus  causing  a 
lot  of  damage,  besides  spoiling  the  looks  of  the  place. 
When  planting,  it  may  look  a  lot  of  land  to  leave  for  turn- 
ing, etc.,  but  in  a  few  years  a  man  generally  wishes  he  had 
left  a  little  more  room,  for  trees  and  vines  will  grow  if 
properly  attended  to. 

As  for  what  varieties  give  the  best  results,  it  is  a  pretty 
hard  matter  to  determine,  as  each  locality  has  its  specialty; 
but  taking  fruit  as  a  whole  for  shipping,  drying  or  canning, 
I  think  the  following  varieties  are  among  the  best  known 
and  tried  fruit: 

Cherries —Ko^dX  Anne,  Black  Tartarian,  Napoleon 
Bigarreau  and  Black  Republican. 

Apricots— Ko^d\  and  Blenheim.  The  Moorpark  is  con- 
sidered a  shy  bearer  and  requires  a  considerable  amount 
of  experimenting  with  to  determine  the  best  way  to  make 
the  tree  bear  so  it  would  not  be  a  poorman's  tree,  as  it 
would  not  be  sure;  otherwise  it  is  a  good  all-round  apricot. 

Peaches — Alexander  and  Hale's  Early  are  considered  the 
best  early  peaches,  although  one  has  to  make  sure  he  has 
such  a  place  as  Vacaville  and  one  or  two  other  favored  lo- 
calities to  grow  them,  otherwise  he  will  find  they  will  come 
in  a  little  too  late  to  fetch  top  prices.  Early  and  Late 
Crawford,  Susquehanna,  Orange,  Lemon  and  George's 
Late  Clings,  besides  other  innumerable  varieties,  each  has 
its  peculiarities. 

Pears — Baitlett  and  Winter  Nelis  are  two  safe  varieties, 
and  will  grow  pretty  well  everywhere. 

Prunes— Yx^nch^  German,  Hungarian,  Tragedy  and 
Silver  are  among  the  chief  varieties,  each  requiring  its 
special  locality  to  grow  and  bear  to  advantage. 

Plums — Yellow  Egg,  Bradshaw,  Clyman  and  Columbia, 
besides  several  others. 

As  for  grapes,  I  prefer  Chasselas,  Tokay,  Muscat, 
Cornichon  and  Emperor. 

There  are  hundreds  one  may  say  of  other  varieties,  so  it 
would  be  pretty  hard  if  one  could  not  find  something  out  of 
the  long  list  to  suit  his  locality  and  land;  but  be  sure  and 
get  the  right  and  you  will  come  out  right,  otherwise  it  will 
be  the  reverse. 

Having  all  planted  and  everything  in  shape,  perfectly 
understanding  that  thorough  cultivation  has  been  the 
owner's  aim  from  the  beginning,  we  have  that  all-impor  ant 
matter  of  pruning  before  us — a  subject  that  has  caused  more 
discussion  and  variance  of  ideas  than  any  other  branch  of 
fruit-raising.  Notwithstanding  all  this  discussion,  I  find 
pretty  well  everyone  prunes,  in  the  main,  the  same.  Here 
and  there  it  will  be  different  in  regard  to  high  and  low 
pruning. 

As  a  general  rule,  tree-pruning  starts  as  soon  as  the 
leaves  are  off.  As  an  employe,  I  prune  as  my  employer 
desires,  which  is  generally  right  so  will  not  discuss  this 
delicate  subject.  For  a  small  fruitraiser,  I  would  advise 
him  to  visit  a  neighbor  who  is  experienced  in  the  business, 
and  he  will  soon  put  him  in  the  way  of  it;  the  same  with 
pruning  vines,  which  generally  begins  about  the  last  of 
December  or  the  beginning  of  January,  but  where  there  is 
danger  of  frost,  one  had  better  start  a  little  later.  It  will 
require  a  little  more  help;  still,  you  stand  a  better  chance 
of  saving  your  crop.  Do  not  have  anything  to  do  with 
those  so-called  professionals  in  pruning,  grafting,  etc.,  for  I 
have  generally  found  they  know  too  much  and  want  things 
all  their  own  way,  so  will  not  be  taught  anything.  Pruning, 
as  all  else  in  fruit-raising,  requires  common  sense  and  good 
judgment,  together  with  a  knowledge  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  locality  in  which  the  owner  happens  to  be  located, 
and  each  variety  of  trees  and  vines  requires  its  own  special 
way  of  pruning,  so  one  cannot  lay  down  any  hard  and  fast 
rules  regarding  it. 

spraying. 

Although  every  precaution  is  generally  taken  to  see  that 
trees  are  free  from  scale  and  other  pests  when  taken  out  of 
the  nurseries  preparatory  to  planting,  still  prevention  is 
better  than  cure,  so  one  needs  to  spray  at  least  once  a  year 
to  keep  the  trees  free  from  all  pests,  for  they  are  liable  to 
turn  up  at  any  time.  We  resort  to  what  is  called  winter- 
spraying,  or  while  the  trees  are  dormant  and  the  heaviest 
rains  are  over.  Of  the  many  solutions  used,  I  think  the 
lime,  sulphur  and  salt  solution  is  the  best  for  general  pur- 
poses. The  following  formula,  if  properly  mixed,  will  have 
the  desired  effect: 

Unslacked  lime  40  lbs. 

Sulphur  20  lbs. 

Salt  15  lbs. 

Use  water  to  make  60  gallons.    Apply  warm. 

Directions. — Place  10  lbs.  of  lime  and  20  lbs.  of  sulphur 
in  a  boiler  with  20  gals,  of  water  and  boil  for  about  an  hour 
until  the  sulphur  is  thoroughly  dissolved.  Then  place  in  a 
cask  30  lbs.  of  lime,  pouring  over  it  enough  hot  water  to 
slack  it,  also  adding  15  lbs.  of  salt.  When  this  is  dissolved, 
add  it  to  the  lime  and  su'phur  in  the  boiler  and  boil  for 
about  one-half  hour  longer.  Add  sufficient  water  to  make 
60  gallons.  There  are  various  machines  for  spraying,  each 
having  its  advantages,  so  an  owner  had  better  obtain  one 
suited  to  his  requirements  and  pocket.  The  spray  ought 
to  be  applied  when  the  dew  is  off  the  trees  and  should  be 
done  thoroughly  all  over  the  tree.  I  have  seen  the  top  part 
of  the  limbs  sprayed,  while  the  under  part  had  not  a  drop 
near  it,  thus  being  only  half  done.  The  owner  needs  to 
follow  his  men  right  around,  or  even  be  helping,  then  he 
will  be  sure  of  good  work,  otherwise  he  will  have  to  take 
his  chances  whether  it  is  done  properly  or  not. 


A  man  starting  a  young  orchard  and  vineyard  will  find 
that  he  will  require  an  unusual  amount  of  patience,  for  it  is 
rather  a  tedious  process  working  and  waiting  for  his  trees 
and  vines  to  come  into  bearing.  If  he  has  paid  par- 
ticular attention  to  all  the  little  details  which  make  the 
whole,  and  in  likewise  doing  everything  thoroughly,  he 
will  gradually,  not  suddenly— as  some  have  the  idea— in- 
crease his  income  from  the  fruits  of  his  labor  until  after  a 
few  years  he  will  have  a  place  that  he  will  be  proud  to 
show  to  any  one  and  to  give  strangers  the  results  of  his  ex- 
perience. Then  he  may  forget  the  drawbacks  and  disap- 
pointments, but  should  not  forget  the  hard  work  he  had  in 
getting  his  home  to  his  idea  of  perfection  which  it  has  at 
last  attained.  Felix  Foreman. 


The  Fraitgrowers'  Convention. 

San  Francisco,  Cal,  Oct.  20,  1892. 

The  sixteenth  State  Convention  of  Fruitgrowers  of  Cali- 
fornia will  convene  at  San  Jose  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.  on  Tues- 
day, Nov.  15,  1892,  and  will  continue  in  session  four  days. 
The  citizens  of  San  Jose  and  the  members  of  the  State 
Board  of  Horticulture  cordially  invite  fruitgrowers,  ship- 
pers, packers,  nurserymen  and  others  interested  in  horticul- 
ture and  kindred  pursuits  to  be  present  at  said  convention 
and  to  participa'e  in  its  deliberations. 

Every  effort  will  be  made  to  insure  a  large  attendance, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  meeting  will  be  of  interest  and 
profit  to  all.  A  large  and  fine  exhibit  of  fruits  and  products 
of  Santa  Clara  county  will  be  made,  and  it  is  especially 
requested  that  samples  of  fruits,  either  fresh  or  dried,  be 
brought  for  comparison.  Packages  of  fruit  may  be  sent, 
addressed  to  the  chairman  of  exhibit  committee,  San  Jose. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Company  will  allow  return  tickets' 
at  reduced  rates  from  all  points  on  their  lines  to  San  Jose; 
provided,  not  less  than  75  persons  make  the  trip,  and  a' 
receipt  for  the  ticket  purchased  to  be  taken  at  starting  point. 
This  will  be  countersigned  by  the  secretary  at  the  conven- 
tion, and  will  entitle  the  holder  to  a  return  ticket  (allowing 
48  hours  after  adjournment  to  start  for  home)  at  one-third 
the  regular  rate.  Hotel  accommodations  are  ample,  and 
reduced  rates  will  be  allowed.  Many  valuable  essays  will 
be  read,  and  will  be  followed  by  general  discussions  of  the 
wide  and  diversified  field  of  horticulture.  It  is  impossible 
at  this  time  to  make  a  complete  announcement  of  a  pro- 
gram that  will  include  the  entire  list  of  writers,  but  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  say  that  a  rare  treat  of  valuable  essays  and 
discussions,  excursions,  etc.,  await  those  who  attend.  All 
will  receive  a  cordial  welcome. 

Elwood  Cooper,  President. 

B.  M.  Lelong,  Secretary. 


A  Ration  for  California  Cows. 

To  THE  Editor:— D.  L.  G.,  of  Los  Angeles,  writes  to 
Hoard's  Dairyman  for  advice  upon  the  subject  of  milk 
production  and  says:  "  Am  selling  milk  in  the  city  and 
want  to  learn  all  I  can  about  the  dairy  business,  how  to 
produce  the  most  and  best  milk  at  the  least  possible  ex- 
pense." 

He  then  goes  on  to  say  that  he  can  have  green  feed 
nearly  all  the  year,  green  corn  from  first  of  June  till  middle 
of  November  and  alfalfa  fit  to  mow  for  eight  months  in  the 
year,  yielding  as  much  as  12  tons  of  hay  per  annum;  sugar 
beets  are  now  being  planted  which  will  be  fit  to  use  in  the 
spring,  so  that  D.  L.  G.  is  exceptionally  well  and  favorably 
situated  in  regard  to  the  production  of  green  feed  for  his 
cows,  and  the  best  kind  of  hay  at  reasonable  prices.  He 
asks:  "  What  will  make  the  best  and  cheapest  ration: 
Alfalfa  at  $7,  corn  with  ears  at  $2,  pumpkins  at  $2,  water- 
melons at  50c.,  bran  at  $20,  rolled  barley  at  $21,  oilmeal  at 
$45  per  ton  ?  Have  sown  peas  and  wheat  to  feed  later. 
Which  will  be  the  best  to  sow  with  peas — wheat,  oats,  bar- 
ley or  rye  ?'' 

It  is  doubtful  if  watermelons  are  worth  the  money  as 
cow-feed,  though,  as  an  auxiliary  to  other  foods,  pumpkins 
may  be,  and  probably  are,  as  better  results  are  generally 
obtained  by  the  use  of  some  vegetable,  along  with  hay  and 
grain,  than  without. 

The  price  of  oilmeal  is  prohibitory  to  its  profitable  use  in 
any  quantity. 

The  Dairyman  gives  the  following  answer: 

In  making  up  a  ration  from  the  foodstuffs  named,  we  must  be 
governed  by  the  digestible  nutrients  contained  in  each,  as  well  as 
by  cost. 

We  are  sorry  to  say  that  the  tables  by  diffjrent  analysts  do  not 
entirely  agree,  but  we  give  below  the  latest  figures  which  have  come 
to  hand,  most  of  them  collected  from  tables  given  by  Prof.  Henry  in 
the  Dairyman  and  Breeders'  Gazette: 

POUNDS  OF  digestible  NUTRIENTS  IN  100  OF  FEED. 

Carbo- 

Protein.        Hydrates.       Fat.  Value. 


Alfalfa                            7.6  37.8  1.3  $  9.00 

Barley                              9.5  57.4  2.3  13.50 

Bran                             12.6  41.  i  29  14.00 

Full  corn                        4.0  47.0  1.8  8  .00 

Oilmeal                          27.0  32.2  7.1  24.00 

Pumpkins  9  3,97            .56  i.io 


For  a  general  daily  ration  we  would  recommend:  Fifteen  pounds 
full  corn,  ten  pounds  alfalfa-hay  (or  their  equivalents  when  fed  before 
drying),  and  from  five  to  ten  pounds  of  bran. 

The  above,  no  doubt,  is  a  very  good  ration,  both  practi- 
cally and  theoretically,  for  the  production  of  milk,  yet  in 
practice,  we  think  five  or  six  pounds  of  bran  a  day  enaugh 
to  feed  to  a  cow,  and  it  is  better  to  use  some  other  grain- 
feed  to  make  up  any  additional  nutrient  that  may  be  re- 
quired. It  will  be  observed  that  barley  has  a  lower  theo- 
retical value  in  the  above  table  of  nutrients  than  bran.  Can 
any  practical  dairyman  give  us  his  experience  and  obser- 
vations in  regard  to  the  comparative  value  of  the  two  for 
the  production  of  milk? 

As  far  as  our  own  experience  goes  to  prove  anything,  it 
is  that  barley  is  the  superior  food.    Finely  ground  and 
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mixed  with  cut  hay,  as  it  is  best  that  all  meals  should  be, 
it  produces  not  only  more  milk,  but  better  milk,  than  bran, 
consequently  we  look  upon  it  as  the  cheaper  food  of  the 
two,  at  the  prices  named  by  D.  L.  G.,  and  we  have  never 
failed  to  use  it  freely,  with  satisfactory  results,  at  anything 
like  the  price  named.  There  is  also  the  advantage  of  hav- 
ing cows  in  better  condition  when  fed  on  a  fair  proportion 
of  barley-meal  than  they  can  possibly  be  when  fed  on 
bran  as  the  only  grain-ration,  other  things  being  equal. 

It  is  true  that  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  hay  fed  will 
have  great  influence  on  both  quantity  and  quality  of  milk, 
as  well  as  on  the  condition  of  the  cows. 

Alfalfa-hay,  at  $7  per  ton,  is  a  very  cheap  food  and  the 
best  hay  we  have  for  the  cheap  production  of  milk.  As  to 
limit  in  quantity  there  is  none,  except  the  appetite,  to  the 
cow  that  is  giving  a  large  quantity  of  milk;  she  should,  at 
any  rate,  have  all  she  will  eat. 

There  is  some  prejadice  against  alfalfa-hay,  it  is  true, 
among  milksellers;  whether  well  founded  or  not,  we  cannot 
say.  Perhaps  it  is  best  used  in  moderation,  though  our 
own  experience,  by  its  free  use  either  on  pasture,  or  hay, 
has  never  given  cause  for  complaint  in  the  milk  sold. 

The  conditions  and  surroundings  under  which  it  is  used, 
as  well  as  the  proportions  and  kind  of  other  food  with 
which  it  is  fed,  all  have  their  share  of  influence,  down  to 
the  smallest  detail,  in  producing  a  sweet,  clean  and  whole- 
some article,  all  of  which  should  be  considered  and  at- 
tended to. 

"  Bran  and  middlings  make  plenty  of  milk,  but  keep  the 
cows  poor;  we  must  use  some  stronger  feed  besides,"  said 
an  experienced  milkproducer  to  us.  That  was  before  the 
days  of  oilcake  in  California,  but  we  had  other  feed  that 
was  proportionately,  compared  with  the  price  of  milk, 
cheaper  than  now,  in  either  ground  oats  or  barley  and 
sometimes  wheat,  which  to-day,  in  some  parts  of  the  State, 
is  the  cheapest  and  best  food  for  milch  cows  that  can  be 
obtained. 

On  page  315  of  the  Rural  is  Prof.  Henry's  advice  to  a 
San  Mateo  county  dairyman.  From  the  above  it  will  be 
gathered  that  we  object  to  the  large  proportion  of  bran,  ten 
pounds  a  day,  with  no  additional  grain-ration,  except  two 
pounds  of  middlings,  which  he  recommends  No  doubt 
but  that  bran  is  the  cheapest  food  named  in  the  list  given 
by  the  San  Mateo  dairyman,  but  we  are  strongly  inclined 
to  think  that  his  cows  will  do  better  by  either  substituting 
some  ground  barley  or  two  pounds  of  oilmeal  daily 
for  a  part  of  the  bran. 

Professor  Henry  concludes,  however,  with  a  piece  of  ad- 
vice which  has  the  ring  of  sound,  practical  sense;  it  is  this: 
"  If  the  above  table  is  used  let  it  be  only  as  a  guide,  the 
feeder  carefully  studying  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  the  ani- 
mals and  catering  to  them.  For  the  most  part  the  cow  is 
about  as  good  a  judge  of  good  milk-producing  foods  as  we 
can  find." 

This  is  in  itself  worth  a  volume  of  theories  improved  by 
practical  experience. 

We  can  never  make  the  cows  digest  their  food  in  exactly 
the  same  manner  that  the  chemist  does  it,  neither  can  we 
ever  make  any  two  animals  make  exactly  the  same  use  of 
any  one  mixture  or  ration.  Dairyman. 


Separation  of  Batter  from  Milk. 

Bulletin  No.  20  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  (State  College  P.  O.,  Penn.) 
describes  a  series  of  experiments  in  the  separation  of  butter 
from  milk  by  means  of  the  hand  or  "baby"  separation. 
Following  is  a  summary  of  the  resu't,  with  a  brief  account 
of  the  principles  upon  which  the  working  of  the  separator 
depends. 

The  mechanical  separation  of  cream  from  milk  by  means 
of  the  centrifugal  separator  has  become  almost  universal 
in  large  creameries,  the  cost  of  the  machines  and  of  the 
power  required  to  run  them  being  more  than  offset  by  the 
greater  yield  of  butter  obtained,  the  smaller  amount  of 
space  required,  the  saving  in  ice,  and  the  greater  certainty 
and  uniformity  of  operation. 

Within  a  comparatively  short  time  several  small  sepa- 
rators hive  been  put  on  the  market,  which,  it  is  claimed, 
can  be  operated  by  hand  and  are  suitable  for  the  use  of  the 
private  dairyman.  This  station  has  recently  completed 
some  tests  of  one  of  the  best  known  of  these  hand- 
separators,  manufactured  by  the  De  Laval  Separator  Co., 
and  called  by  them  the  "  Baby  No.  2."  This  machine 
was  kindly  placed  at  the  station  for  test  by  the  company. 
The  results  of  the  test  were  briefly  as  follows  : 

1.  The  skimmilk  contained,  in  most  cases,  less  than 
5-100  of  one  per  cent  of  butter  fat. 

2.  Out  of  the  total  possible  amount  of  butter  bui  9  10  of 
one  per  cent  was  lost  in  the  skimmilk,  and  but  3X  per  cent 
in  the  skimmilk,  buttermilk  and  mechanical  losses,  or,  in 
other  words,  g6}^  per  cent  of  the  total  raw  material  (butter- 
fat)  was  recovered  in  the  finished  butter. 

3.  It  is  estimated  that  the  saving  by  the  use  of  this  ma- 
chine as  compared  with  the  use  of  cold  deep-setting,  will, 
in  one  year,  with  a  herd  of  20  to  25  cows,  equal  three- 
fourths  the  cost  of  the  machine.  [We  presume  this  means 
the  actual  saving  of  butter-fat;  the  incidental  saving  of 
labor,  etc.,  would  make  the  machine  pay  for  itself  much 
sooner.] 

4.  Ihe  machine  has  proved  very  satisfactory  in  the 
regular  work  of  the  station  creamery. 

5.  The  use  of  handpower  is  only  to  be  recommended 
for  small  dairies. 

How  A  SEPARATOR  WORKS. 

The  fat  of  milk  is  its  most  valuable  constituent,  and  the 
one  which  the  buttcrmaker  aims  to  separate  from  it  as  com- 
pletely as  possible.  This  fat  exists  in  the  milk  in  the  form 
of  extremely  minute  globules  floating  in  a  heavier  liquid. 
When  we  let  milk  stand  undisturbed,  these  minute  globules 
rise  toward  the  top  and  accumulate  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  milk,  crowding  out  a  considerable  portion  of  the  liquid 
in  which  they  are  suspended.  This  upper  part  of  the  milk, 
where  the  minute  fat  globules  are  the  most  numerous,  is 
the  cream.    It  is  plain  from  this  explanation  that  we  may 


get  more  or  less  bulk  of  cream  from  the  same  milk  ac- 
cording to  the  time  allowed  for  the  globules  to  rise  and 
according  as  they  are  able  to  crowd  out  the  liquid  more  or 
less  completely;  consequently  the  bulk  of  the  cream  is  a 
very  inaccurate  measure  of  the  butter  value  of  milk,  a  fact 
which  has  been  proved  by  abundant  experience. 

The  object  of  a  separator  is  to  hasten  this  process  by 
substituting  centrifugal  force  for  gravity.  If  we  swing  a 
bucket  of  water  rapidly  around  at  arm's  length,  we  feel  a 
pull  on  the  arm.  This  is  caused  by  the  so-called  centri- 
fugal force,  the  force  which  tends  to  make  a  revolving  body 
move  away  from  the  center  of  motion.  The  faster  we 
swing  the  pail  the  greater  is  the  pull,  and  accurate  experi- 
ments have  shown  that  the  centrifugal  force  increases  as 
the  square  of  the  velocity — that  is  to  say,  if  we  swing  the 
bucket  twice  as  fast  the  pull  becomes  four  times  as  great; 
if  we  swing  it  three  times  as  fast,  it  becomes  nine  times  as 
great,  and  so  on.  If  we  were  to  put  milk  in  the  bucket  in 
place  of  water  and  swing  it  very  fast,  the  centrifugal  force 
would  pull  the  milk  against  the  bottom  of  the  bucket  just 
as  gravity  does  when  the  bucket  is  at  rest,  the  only  differ- 
ence being  that,  if  the  bucket  were  swung  very  rapidly, 
the  centrifugal  force  would  be  much  greater  than  gravity, 
and  the  pull  on  the  milk  correpondingly  greater.  The  re- 
sult would  be  that  the  cream  would  rise  to  the  surface  of 
the  milk  just  as  it  would  under  the  influence  of  gravity,  but 
more  rapidly  in  proportion  as  the  centrifugal  force  was 
greater  than  the  force  of  gravity. 

The  earliest  centrifugal  sepirator  was  constructed  ex- 
actly on  this  plan,  the  milk  being  revolved  rapidly  in  smill 
buckets  by  means  of  suitable  mechanical  contrivances.  In 
this  apparatus  the  cream  could  be  raised  in  from  1 5  to  20 
minutes.  The  next  step  in  the  development  of  the  ma- 
chine was  to  replace  the  series  of  buckets  by  a  bowl  rotating 
about  a  vertical  ax's.  The  next  step  forward,  and  the  one 
which  made  the  separator  of  practical  valae,  was  the  con- 
struction by  De  Laval,  in  1879,  of  a  machine  for  continuous 
separation — that  is,  one  into  which  milk  could  be  run  at  a 
regular  rate  as  long  as  desired  and  separated  into  cream 
and  skimmilk. 


The  Valae  and  Importance  of  Good  Roads. 

[An  essay  prepared  for  the  meeting  of  the  State  Grange  by  A.  P.  Stan- 
ton, of  Aptos,  Santa  Cruz  County.] 

No  man  who  thinks  for  the  benefit  of  himself,  his  neighbors 
or  his  country  can  controvert  the  statement  that  we  need 
better  road.":.  The  discussion  in  regard  to  public  roads, 
looking  to  the  improvement  of  all  the  highways,  is  sure  to 
continue  until  a  great  and  permanent  reform  is  secured. 
One  great  deterring  element  has  been  the  fact  that  the 
farmers  have  turned  their  attention  to  this  matter  more  in 
the  abstract  than  the  concrete.  Had  it  been  otherwise  our 
country  roads  would  long  ago  have  been  rebuilt  in  accord- 
ance with  a  system  which  would  give  them  what  may  be 
called  a  scientific  basis  and  a  scientific  superstructure.  Just 
as  soon  as  our  farmers  determine  that  they  must  have  roads 
which  can  boast  of  all  the  modern  improvements,  road-re- 
form will  speedily  become  an  accomplished  fact. 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  argue  that  good  roads  are 
important  to  a  country,  that  they  constitute  an  immense 
agency  in  the  progress  of  civilization,  or  even  that  they 
have  a  distinct,  an  appreciable,  economic  value.  All  of 
this  is  accorded  by  men  of  intelligence. 

"The  road,"  says  Bushnell,  "is  that  physical  sign  or  sym- 
bol by  which  you  will  understand  any  age  or  people.  If 
they  have  no  roads  they  are  savages;  for  the  road  is  the 
creation  of  man  and  a  type  of  civilized  society.  If  you 
wish  to  know  whether  society  is  stagnant,  learning  scholas- 
tic, religion  a  dead  formality,  you  may  learn  something  by 
going  to  universities  and  libraries;  something  also  by  the 
work  that  is  doing  on  the  cathedrals  and  churches,  or  in 
them;  but  quite  as  much  by  looking  at  the  roads,  for  if 
there  is  any  motion  in  society,  the  road,  which  is  the  sym- 
bol of  motion,  will  indicate  the  fact." 

To  the  man  who  reads  to  consider  and  who  travels  to  ob- 
serve, these  facts  will  become  doubly  impressive.  The  an- 
cient Romans,  in  the  greatness  of  their  power,  taking  heed 
of  the  splendid  example  set  by  the  Carthagenians,  laid  a 
network  of  roads  through  their  territory,  so  perfect  that 
many  of  them  are  in  use  till  this  day.  The  influence  of  that 
work  is  imperishable  and  it  will  forever  stand  as  a  mute 
witness  to  Roman  intelligence.  In  1835  'he  English  par- 
liament awoke  to  the  necessity  of  good  roads  and  passed 
the  general  highway  act.  From  that  day  began  the  sys- 
tematic and  intelligent  management  to  which  the  superior 
quality  of  the  English  roads  is  due.  In  Ireland  the  roads 
add  not  a  little  to  the  delights  of  the  picturesque  Killarney 
district,  and  are  everywhere  found  by  the  travelers  who  visit 
that  beautiful  country. 

In  France  you  may  drive  from  Paris  to  Orleans,  to 
Bourges,  to  Nevers,  and  across  the  Jura  mountains  to 
Switzerland  You  may  journey  across  Switzerland  and 
continue  on  into  Germany  and  follow  the  Rhine  and  its 
valley  of  legends  till  you  reach  the  shoals  of  the  North  Sea. 
You  may  vary  this  journey  in  whatever  way  your  inclina- 
tion may  urge;  you  may  travel  the  roads  of  Scotland,  Italy, 
A'lstria,  Belgium,  Baden,  Spain,  or  Scandinavia,  and  you 
will  everywhere  find  that  the  public  hand  has  been  indus- 
triously directed  to  the  care  and  keeping  of  the  common 
roads.  Each  of  these  countries  has  established  within  its 
civil  government  a  department  having  exclusive  control  of 
the  more  important  highways,  and  in  most  cases  also  a 
supervisory  management  of  the  parish  and  branch  roads, 
which  connect  the  smaller  towns  and  serve  as  feeders  to 
the  main  lines. 

Varying,  of  course,  in  some  degree  as  to  details  of  man- 
agement, there  is  still  a  practical  unanimity  among  the 
great  nations  of  Europe  in  this  policy  of  the  government 
control.  It  began  with  the  popular  recognition  of  two  facts: 
(i.)  that  the  public  road,  like  the  public  postofifice  and 


courthouse,  is  public  property,  established  by  law  for  the 
use  of  the  people;  and,  (2.)  that  the  extravagant  waste  of 
time,  labor  and  property  which  had  been  for  centuries  im- 
posed by  the  use  of  mud  roads,  could  only  be  checked,  and 
the  true  resources  of  the  country  brought  out,  by  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  good  roads  under  an  intelli- 
gent head. 

This  was  the  doctrine  of  Tresagnet  and  of  his  English 
deciples,  Telford  and  Macadam,  and  events  have  verified 
it.  Tresagnet  learned  from  the  works  of  the  Romans,  that 
the  road  was  a  structure;  that  it  should  have  a  foundation; 
and,  adding  to  that  the  light  of  later  knowledge,  he  built 
hundreds  of  miles  of  better  roads  than  the  Romans  ever 
knew.  Why  cannot  we  take  advantage  of  this  and  do  like- 
wise ? 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  the  farmers  of  the  United  States, 
as  a  rule,  take  less  interest  in  the  matter  of  road  improve- 
ment than  any  other  peop'e.  Very  few  of  them  are  trav- 
elers, and  but  a  small  proportion  realize  how  bad  the  coun- 
try roads  really  are. 

Postmaster  General  John  Wanamaker  recently  wrote  as 
follows  on  this  subject. 

"Looking  at  it  from  a  postal  standpoint;  enlarged  free 
delivery,  or  anything  like  frtt  delivery,  will  have  to  be  post- 
poned until  there  are  better  facilities  of  communication 
through  the  rural  and  sparsely  settled  districts.  The  experi- 
ments that  we  have  made  in  the  smaller  towns  and  villages 
have  proven  the  practicability  of  greatly  extended  free  de- 
livery, but  without  good  roads  it  must  necessarily  be  limit- 
ed to  the  small  towns." 

An  extract  from  a  letter  written  recently  by  Major-Gen- 
eral  O.  O.  Howard,  U.  S.  A.,  is  as  follows: 

"That  good  roads,  in  good  condition,  are  always  of  great 
value  from  a  military  point  of  view  is  plain  enough;  for  ac- 
tive operations,  the  prompt  transportation  of  material  and 
the  moving  of  an  army  would  demand  it.  The  greatest 
benefit,  however,  will  be,  as  it  should  be,  to  farmers  who 
will  everywhere,  doubtless,  be  willing  to  pay  a  part  of  the 
expenses — an  expense  which  is  in  fact,  like  that  of  a  water- 
way in  a  dry  country,  a  profitable  investment.  The  saving 
of  time  and  means  in  the  single  item  of  transportation  will 
be  of  great  moment.  Our  farming  interests  are  always  the 
basis  of  the  public  weal.  Here  the  national  wealth  origi- 
nates, and  as  the  State  owes  so  much  to  the  farming  com- 
munity, it  is  simply  common  sense  to  furnish  the  farmers 
as  far  as  practicable  excellent  highways." 

We  must  not  alone  measure  the  value  of  good  roads  in 
the  sense  that  they  will  afford  us  a  more  rapid,  cleanly  and 
pleasant  mode  of  transportation  for  people  and  merchan- 
dise, but  we  must  also  look  to  the  saving  that  will  be  made 
in  the  wear  and  tear  on  vehicles,  harness  and  stock.  The 
farmer  with  one  team  of  two  horses  is  able  to  move  on  a 
good  road  more  than  he  could  with  lour  horses  and  a  wag- 
on of  much  greater  strength  on  a  poor  road.  This  has  been 
tested  many  times.  Farmers  are  constantly  in  the  need  of 
highways  to  transport  their  property  and  to  move  them- 
selves from  place  to  place.  Tne  average  farmer  is  five 
milts  distant  from  the  nearest  railway  station,  and  his  sur- 
plus produce  must  bs  moved  that  distance  year  after  year. 
If  he  were  to  compute  the  saving  that  he  and  his  neighbors 
would  have  by  reason  of  first-class  roadways  they  would 
discover  that  it  would  amount  to  more  than  the  expense  of 
putting  the  roads  in  good  condition  and  keeping  them  so. 
He  would  not  require  so  many  horses  or  so  much  hainess, 
nor  so  many  teams,  and  the  labor  for  caring  for  and  con- 
ducting them  would  necessarily  be  lessened  in  pro- 
portion. 

In  France  one  horse  pulls  what  would  be  considered  a 
good  load  for  two  in  America,  and  the  only  limit  to  the 
load  is  reached  when  there  is  no  space  left  to  stow  any 
more  burden.  Naturally  upon  a  highway  that  is  smooth 
and  well  surfaced  the  strain  upon  harness  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  and  as  there  is  no  jolting  the  wear  upon  a  wag- 
on is  but  fractional.  It  is  probably  unnecessary  to  refer  to 
the  peace  of  mind  that  will  ensue  with  the  introduction  of 
good  roads. 

With  the  subject  of  having  good  highways  comes  the 
thought  as  to  their  expense  and  the  future  cost  of  keeping 
them  in  repair.  Nowhere  is  the  art  of  road-making  and 
maintenance  carried  to  such  perfection  as  in  France  where 
the  necessity  of  constant  supervision  and  prompt  repairs  is 
fully  appreciated.  Her  roads  have  a  length  of  200,000 
miles,  of  which  more  than  120,000  miles  are  macadamized. 
They  have  cost  nearly  $600,000,000  for  construction,  and 
the  sum  of  $18,000,000  (or  about  three  per  cent  of  the  first 
cost)  is  annually  spent  for  their  maintenance.  Until  we 
are  prepared  to  spend  the  necessary  sums  for  solid  con- 
struction and  incessant  maintenance  we  cannot  have  good 
roads.  The  estimated  cost  to  each  inhabitant  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  square  mile  of  roadway  injFranceis  forty-eight 
cents.  The  estimated  amount  in  other  European  countries 
is  about  the  same,  and  the  figures  are  considerably  less 
than  the  average  in  the  United  States  with  our  dust  and 
mud  roads.  It  has  been  estimated  by  competent  authori- 
ties that  $400,000,000  would  give  us  a  good  system  of  com- 
mon roads  all  over  the  country.  This  is  a  great  deal  of  money 
but  it  is  not  great  compared  with  the  value  which  would  be 
enhanced  by  its  expenditure.  And  it  is  further  estimated 
that  the  cost  of  repairing  and  ma  ntaining  a  highway  prop- 
erly constructed  in  the  first  instance  ought  not  be  greater 
for  a  year  than  one  per  cent  of  its  first  cost.  Even  if  three 
per  cent  be  reached  the  figures  are  not  exorbitant.  In  the 
three  items  of  horses  vehicles  and  harness  the  increased 
value  of  these  properties  would  more  than  pay  for  the  im- 
provement. 

The  enhancement  of  the  value  of  real  estate  would  be 
so  great  that  these  items  would  seem  insignificant.  In  one 
neighborhood  alone — that  of  Union  County,  New  Jersey — 
the  improvement  of  the  roads  has  changed  values  so  great- 
ly that  men  who  a  few  years  ago  were  struggling  farmers 
with  earnings  so  scant  that  it  was  difficult  to  make  two 
ends  meet  are  now  absolutely  rich.  They  can  grow  more 
profitable  crops,  can  get  them  more  quickly  and  cheaply 
to  market,  and  can  dispose  of  them  to  better  advantage. 
Their  land,  which  was  formerly  a  drug  on  the  market,  now 
finds  eager  purchasers  at  prices  that  would  have  seemed 
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fabulous  to  the  owners  a  few  years  ago.  What  has  been 
done  there  can  surely  be  done  elsewhere. 

It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  the  dirt  road,  or  mud 
road  as  it  is  also  called,  will,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
be  a  memory  of  the  past  and  that  America  will  vie  with 
Europe  in  the  excellence  of  her  roadways.  When  we  get 
our  roads  we  must  accept  another  lesson  from  the  Old 
World.  European  farmers  use  much  broader  tires  than 
we  use  here,  and  the  guage  of  their  front  wheels  is  less 
than  that  of  their  hind  wheels,  so  that  the  two  sets  of 
wheels  do  not  "  track."  In  Bavaria,  for  instance,  a  stringent 
law  is  enforced  against  the  use  of  narrow  wheel  tires,  and 
the  width  of  tires  to  be  used  is  laid  down  as  follows  : 

Two-wheel  wagon  with  two  horses,  four  inches;  two- 
wheel  wagon  with  three  or  four  horses,  six  inches;  four- 
wheel  wagon  with  two  horses,  two  and  one-half  inches; 
four-wheel  wagon  with  three  or  four  horses,  four  inches; 
five-wheel  wagon  with  five  to  eight  horses,  six  inches. 

Carts  having  more  than  four  horses  and  wagons  having 
more  than  eight  horses,  are  not  allowed  upon  the  public 
roads,  except  by  special  permission  obtained  from  the 
authorities  of  the  province.  The  wisdom  of  the  foregoing 
provisions  can  be  seen  at  a  glance. 

In  many  respects  we  have  more  need  for  hard'surfaced 
roads  than  has  either  France  or  England.  Our  rainfall  is 
considerably  heavier  than  theirs,  and  our  dirt  roads  for 
weeks  at  a  time  are  half  as  deep  as  they  are  wide.  Farm 
traffic  is  suspended  and  horses  are  kept  in  idleness. 
Official  statistics  show  that  there  are  something  over 
16,000,000  horses  and  mules  on  the  farms  of  the  United 
States,  and  at  a  moderate  estimate  of  25  cents  per  day  as 
the  cost  of  feed  for  each  animal,  we  see  that  it  costs  the 
farmers  of  this  country  about  $4  000.000  per  day  for  this 
item  alone.  Less  than  fijty  per  cent  o{  these  animals  would 
be  sufficient  to  do  all  the  hauling  of  farm  produce  carried 
on  in  this  country,  if  even  the  main  roads  were  put  in  first- 
class  condition;  but,  not  to  hope  too  strongly  for  the  at- 
tainment of  distant  things,  let  us  suppose  that  such  an  im 
provement  be  projected  as  would  render  unnecessary  only 
one  eighth  of  the  total  number  of  the  draught  animals  now 
employed.  This  would  reduce  the  entire  number  by  a 
little  over  2,000,000,  and  would  effect  a  saving  each  day  of 
14,000  tons  of  hay  and  750,000  bushels  of  oats,  which,  re- 
duced to  a  money  value,  equals  $300,000  per  day,  or  about 
$114000,000  per  year.  Add  to  this  the  value  of  the  ani- 
mals, $140,000  000,  and  we  have  a  value  of  $254i00o,ooo 
saved  for  the  first  year.  Of  course  these  figures  do  not 
reoresent  the  real  loss  entailed  to  our  farmers  by  the  use  of 
dirt  roads.  That  loss  is  beyond  computation,  but  in  what- 
ever way  the  computation  is  directed,  and  wherever  the 
loss  is  susceptible  of  calculation,  the  same  startling  ex- 
hibit is  bound  to  appear. 

It  is  not  within  the  purview  of  this  paper  to  enter  the 
field  of  construction.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  add  that 
greatly  improved  results  may  be  obtained  by  any  device 
that  will  prevent  earth  and  water  from  mixing  on  the  road- 
bed, and  that  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  improvement  by 
a  proper  admixture  of  suitable  earthy  materials.  The  re- 
quirements of  the  material  are  that  it  shall  not  be  readily 
affected  by  the  moisture,  temperature  or  pressure,  which 
are  the  three  principal  destructive  agencies.  Clay  is  sensi- 
tive to  water  and  temperature,  or  pressure,  which  are  the 
three  principal  destructive  agencies.  Clay  is  sensitive  to 
water  and  temperature  and  has  a  high  ratio  of  absorption. 
Sand  has  little  coherence  and  yields  readily  to  pressure. 
Gravel  has  great  mobility  due  to  its  spheroidal  form,  but  by 
mixing  these  in  the  proportion  of  two  parts  of  clay,  three  of 
sand  and  eight  of  gravel,  an  impervious  roofing  may  be 
laid,  which,  if  underdrained,  will  make  an  excellent  earth 
road.  When  in  the  march  of  science  the  time  comes  for 
segregating  the  aluminum  contained  in  the  clay  road  into  a 
hard,  smooth,  resisting  medium  covering  its  surface,  we 
will  then  have  a  road  metal,  both  in  f^ct  and  in  name, 
which  will  solve  the  problem  of  the  clay  pit  and  give  us  a 
medium  of  transportation  which  will  surpass  even  the  rail- 
way in  cheapness  and  convenience.        A.  P.  Stanton. 


PI[he  Ornithologist. 

Birds,  and  Their  Relation  to  the  Farmer  and 
Fruitgrower. 

Bead  at  the  Alameda  County  Farmers'  Institute  by  Wm.  W.  Pkicb  of 
Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University. 

We  find  mention  made  of  the  birds,  in  the  works  of  the 
the  earliest  writers.  The  farmers  in  ancient  Egypt,  along 
the  fertile  valley  of  the  Nile,  sent  their  children  into  the 
grainfields  to  keep  off  the  flocks  of  injurious  birds;  on  the 
other  hand,  some  birds  are  mentioned  as  being  of  great 
benefit.  The  rook  and  the  stork  nested  among  the  roof- 
tops and  kept  the  streets  free  from  decaying  garbage. 
They  were  the  scavengers.  And  so,  from  early  history 
down  to  the  present  time,  we  have  the  story  of  injury  and 
benefit  done  to  man  by  the  birds. 

Tiut  in  this  State  the  study  of  birds  is  entirely  neglected, 
although  of  the  highest  importance  from  an  agricultural 
point  of  economy.  Europe,  during  the  past  hundred  years, 
has  expended  millions  of  dollars  upon  investigations  and 
experiments  connected  with  the  economic  value  of  plants, 
insects  and  birds.  The  Bureau  of  Agriculture  in  the  United 
States  is  working  at  the  same  problems,  but  we  hear  little 
which  affects  us  in  California,  and  especially  in  this  fertile 
district  about  San  Francisco  bay. 

Nearly  all  the  States  have  laws  forbidding  the  destruc- 
tion of  various  birds.  The  State  of  Ohio,  as  I  learned 
from  Professor  Gilbert,  had  for  many  years  upon  its  penal 
code,  heavy  penalties  for  the  person  who  in  any  way  should 
destroy  the  robin,  bluebird,  thrush,  finch,  nightingale  and 
skylark.  This  law  was  probably  taken  in  all  good  intent 
from  the  old  English  statutes,  but  the  ornithologist  smiles 
at  the  carefully  phrased  restriction,  for  the  nightingale  and 
skylark  are  not  found  within  the  United  States  except  in 
cages.  This  only  goes  to  show  that,  though  the  lawmakers 
were  ignorant  of  the  lubject  in  hand,  nevertheless  they 


recognized  the  value  of  birds  and  made  laws  to  protect 
them. 

Strange  to  say,  California  has  no  laws  prohibiting  the 
destruction  of  song  or  insect-eating  birds.  It  has  laws, 
however,  to  protect  the  game  birds,  but  that  is  simply  to 
furnish  a  few  months'  shooting  to  sportsmen. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  ornithologist  cannot  see  the 
practical  side  of  his  science;  that  he  has  no  interest  in 
birds,  except  in  a  purely  scientific  or  in  a  poetic  way. 
However  that  may  be,  in  so  far  as  I  myself  am  an  orni- 
thologist, I  am  here  as  the  friend  of  the  agriculturist,  and, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  protector  of  birds.  But  if,  after  a 
just  trial,  any  species  is  found  to  be  more  injurious  than 
beneficial,  I  shall  urge  its  extermination.  But  it  is  well 
known  to  any  ordinary  observer  that  birds  are  often  pun- 
ished for  crimes  against  man,  which  they  have  not  been 
proved  guilty  of.  I  will  mention  one  instance  of  this  as  a 
sample  of  what  is  still  going  on  all  over  the  State,  though 
especially  in  the  southern  part. 

About  ten  years  ago  my  parents  came  from  the  East  and 
settled  in  a  town  in  southern  California.  Near  us  was  a 
large  apricot  orchard;  in  this  the  birds,  especially  the  lin- 
nets, were  eating  the  young  buds.  The  proprietor,  think- 
ing the  crop  in  danger,  hired  a  man  to  keep  the  birds  from 
the  orchard.  Not  a  bird  escaped  his  vigilance.  I  fre- 
quently went  among  the  trees  and  gathered  up  numbers  of 
the  dead  birds.  As  I  remember  the  collection,  there  were 
linnets,  which  probably  did  deserve  shooting;  two  kinds  of 
bluebirds,  a  warbler  and  some  sparrows,  which,  after  eating 
flies,  grubs  and  seeds  all  day,  perhaps  took,  as  dessert,  a 
few  buds  at  nightfall,  to  which,  in  simple  justice,  they  were 
entitled,  by  way  of  compensation.  There  were  also  fly- 
catchers, woodpeckers,  thrushes,  goldfinches  and  black- 
birds, which  are  hardly  known  to  touch  buds,  and  were  in 
the  orchard  simply  in  search  of  insects.  Thousands  of 
birds,  comprising  a  dozen  different  varieties,  were  killed  in 
this  ignorant  way;  of  this  great  number  not  a  tenth  were 
destructive,  but,  on  the  contrary,  were  the  fruitgrowers'  best 
friends. 

In  the  last  few  years  great  numbers  of  robins  have  come 
from  the  north  and  wintered  in  the  groves  and  orchards 
about  the  bay.  The  slaughter  of  these  birds  has  given  a 
questionable  pastime  to  a  multitude  of  boys  and  men.  On 
a  Saturday  or  Sunday  I  have  seen  dozens  of  these  creatures 
cross  over  the  Oakland  ferry  and  scatter  among  the  hills, 
with  the  intent  of  shooting  small  birds.  About  Menlo 
Park  such  pot  hunters  have  swooped  down  and  slaughtered 
robins  by  thousands,  300  being  considered  a  good  day's 
work  for  each;  and  this  merely  to  supply  a  few  French 
restaurants  in  San  Francisco.  Yet  these  insectivorous  birds 
are  of  great  value  to  the  agriculturist,  a  fact  recognized  in 
every  other  State  by  protective  laws. 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  State  was  fruit  culture  in  such 
danger  from  insects  as  it  is  to-day.  The  codlin  moth,  the 
i2-spolted  beetle,  the  various  scales  and  the  peachborers 
are  increasing  with  wonderful  rapidity.  Already  the 
profitable  production  of  certain  fruits,  in  parts  of  the  State, 
is  at  an  end,  on  account  of  some  of  these  insects  In  the 
upper  Sierra  fruit  region,  as  an  instance,  where  a  few  years 
ago  the  codiin  moth  was  unknown,  the  apple  industry  is, 
in  places,  a  failure  because  of  this  pest. 

If  birds  destroy  any  great  numbers  of  these  insects,  it 
should  be  known  and  the  birds  protected. 

At  present  not  enough  is  known  of  any  of  the  birds  and 
their  food  to  warrant  any  supposition  that  they  are  either 
absolutely  harmful  or  absolutely  beneficial.  Yet  we  do 
know  that  the  linnet  and  grosbeak  sometimes  eat  fruit,  and 
that  the  wren  and  the  blackbird  destroy  insects.  However, 
before  the  destruction  of  any  bird  is  begun,  the  farmer  and 
the  fruitgrower  ought  to  study  the  the  case  with  care  and 
give  the  bird  a  fair  trial.  It  may  be  found  not  only  not  to 
be  an  enemy,  but  a  friend. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  well  roughly  to  divide  the  birds,  so 
far  as  we  know  them,  into  two  great  divisions — the  insec- 
tivorous birds  and  those  which  are  known  to  eat  both  in- 
sects, fruit  and  seeds.  Among  the  insect-eating  birds  are 
included  the  flycatchers,  blackbirds,  titmice,  swallows, 
robins,  bluebirds,  thrushes,  wrens,  larks  and  humming- 
birds. In  the  other  division  we  find  most  of  the  finches 
and  sparrows,  jays,  grosbeaks  and  orioles. 

There  is  no  reason  whatever  for  molesting  birds  of  the 
first  list,  and  every  reason  why  they  should  be  protected. 
This  summer,  in  the  mouth  of  a  woodpecker  I  found  many 
larvae  of  a  wood-boring  beetle.  At  the  same  time  I  found 
the  hard  shells  of  various  insects  in  the  stomach  of  a  wren 
which  I  dissected.  Blackbirds  are  always  seen  in  freshly 
plowed  fields  in  search  of  insects.  I  have  in  mind  a  pecu- 
liar instance  of  their  effectiveness  during  a  grasshopper 
plague  at  Riverside. 

Some  eight  years  ago  the  grasshoppers  were  very  abund- 
ant on  the  surrounding  plains,  and  as  the  green  feed  be- 
came less  common,  they  encroached  upon  the  young 
orchards  along  the  outskirts  of  the  settlement  and  rapidly 
stripped  the  trees  of  their  leaves.  I  remember  one  orchard 
which  had  attracted  the  insects.  Near  by  was  a  large 
colony  of  Brewer's  blackbirds,  which  soon  found  out  the 
hoppers.  All  through  the  nesting  season  they  made  regu- 
lar trips  to  the  affected  orchard,  each  time  returning  with 
an  insect.  They  soon  rid  this  orchard  of  the  pest  and  ex- 
tended their  visits  to  others. 

A  notable  instance  of  the  benefit,  and  injury  also,  done 
by  birds,  is  seen  in  a  paper  by  Dr.  H.  H  Behr  of  San 
Francisco  on  the  "  Economy  of  Nature."  It  reads:  "  I  can 
here  give  a  curious  chain  of  events  which  caused  the  de- 
foliation of  our  California  live  oak.  There  exists  around  the 
bay  a  moth,  Phrygaudia  Californica,  which  lives  exclu- 
sively on  the  live  oak.  When  in  1853  I  first  found  the 
caterpillar  of  this  species  I  considered  it  a  great  prize,  so 
rare  was  the  little  thing.  Gradually  the  insect  became 
less  rare,  and  as  soon  as  a  number  of  shotguns  had  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  little  boys  who  shot  little  birds,  1 
had  ample  opportunities  to  fill  the  empty  spot  in  my  col- 
lection, which  for  several  years  had  only  a  single  specimen. 

"  I  have  counted  four  generations  of  this  insect  in  one 
summer.  Nevertheless,  they  did  not  endanger  the  life  of 
the  trees  inhabited  by  them.    There  still  existed  a  number 


of  insect- feeding  birds  to  decimate  the  four  broods  of  the 
moth,  especially  a  kind  of  titmouse  which  took  care  of  the 
eggs  and  of  the  adult  caterpillar.  This  bird  managed  in 
some  way  to  escape  the  shotgun,  but  then  the  English 
sparrow  was  introduced  by  some  well-meaning  but  imper- 
fectly-instructed people.  The  sparrow  soon  drove  away 
the  titmouse.  The  titmouse  no  more  decimated  the  phry- 
gaudia egg  and  larva,  at  both  of  which  the  sparrow  looked 
with  a  contemptous  smile.  The  moth  multiplied  in  mathe- 
matical progression,  the  leaves  of  the  live  oak— for  in- 
stance at  San  Rafael — disappeared  four  times  a  summer. 
Some  trees  survived,  others  died.  And  so  you  see  the 
driving  away  of  the  titmouse  destroyed  our  California  live 
oaks." 

Turning  to  the  fruit-seed-eating  birds,  we  find  some  of 
them  exceedingly  injurious.  Perhaps  we  may  take  the 
English  sparrow*  as  the  worst  type.  This  bird  is  known 
by  its  black  throat  and  breast,  noisy  habits  and  fondness 
for  buildings;  it  was  introduced  by  some  well-intentioned 
people  into  San  Francisco  during  1870  or  1871.  For  ten 
years  they  were  confined  almost  exclusively  to  that  city, 
but  since  the  advent  of  the  railroads  they  have  spread  to 
almost  every  large  town  in  the  state.  They  are  abundant 
about  the  bay,  especially  in  Berkeley  and  Oakland,  where 
they  have  driven  away  the  greater  part  of  the  native  birds. 
They  have  scarcely  a  redeeming  quality,  and  of  all  the 
crimes  laid  against  these  birds,  they  are  partakers  of  nearly 
everyone.  In  Oakland  their  harsh,  noisy  chatter  is  inde- 
scribable, and  myriads  of  them  frequent  the  cypress 
hedges,  oaks  and  groves  of  blue  gum  trees.  As  yet  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  from  the 
experience  of  trials  made  in  the  East,  it  would  seem  almost 
impossible.  The  past  summer  a  few  came  into  the  Uni- 
versity grounds  at  Palo  Alto  and  nested  about  the  build- 
ings. Some  drove  away  the  swallows,  which  were  nesting 
around  the  quadrangle,  and  took  possession  of  their  half- 
built  nests. 

The  common  red-headed  linnet  or  house  finch  is  another 
bird  of  doubtful  benefit.  I  am  chiefly  acquainted  with 
this  species  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  where  in  the 
winter  season  it  undoubtedly  eats  a  good  many  fruit  buds, 
especially  of  the  apricot.  To  some  extent  it  eats  the  ripen- 
ing peaches  and  apricots;  in  places  the  fig  crop  is  nearly 
ruined  by  its  depredations.  In  the  late  winter  I  have  ex- 
amined many  linnets,  shot  in  the  orchard,  and  invariably 
found  traces  of  fruit  buds.  However,  they  seem  to  com- 
pensate in  some  degree  for  their  pilfering,  by  eating  the 
seeds  of  numberless  weeds,  troublesome  to  the  farmer.  As 
the  seeds  of  certain  plants  ripen,  the  birds'  crops  are  found 
to  be  distended  with  them;  this  seems  to  be  the  case  dur- 
ing the  breeding  season  when  the  parent  birds  have  young 
to  feed.  At  this  time  also  they  are  of  value,  for  they  eat 
many  insects.  I  know  little  about  the  feedmg  habits  of  the 
linnet  in  this  section,  except  that  it  has  usually  a  bad  name 
among  the  ranchers,  and  I  think  it  is  a  just  name  in  this 
region.  Last  summer  I  noticed  that  the  bird  was  quite  de- 
structive to  a  small  cherry  orchard  in  Senator  Stanford's 
grounds  at  Palo  Alto.  Sometimes  scattered  flocks  would 
dash  down  among  the  trees,  feed  awhile  and  fly  away. 
Even  now  the  pecked  and  dried  cherries  upon  the  ground 
attest  their  destructiveness.  So  far  as  I  know,  this  bird  is 
not  harmful  to  the  grain  fields,  and  indeed  it  may  be  bene- 
ficial. 

The  linnet  nests  in  shrubbery  and  in  orchards  and 
groves,  and  only  in  the  winter  time  congregates  in  flocks 
to  visit  the  open  country.  In  the  future  it  may  be  shown 
that  this  bird  is  a  bane  to  the  (ruit  grower  aud  a  blessing 
to  the  farmer;  in  the  event  of  this  I  am  unprepared  to  say 
just  with  whom  I  shall  side.  Careful  investigation  alone 
can  solve  the  problem. 

Another  bird  already  mentioned  is  the  black-headed 
grosbeak.  This  beautiful  songster  is  persecuted  in  nearly 
every  town  in  the  State,  yet  I  trust  it  v/ill  be  found  to  be 
more  beneficial  than  harmful.  The  male  is  at  once  known 
by  its  massive  bill,  black  he  id  and  orange  breast.  The 
under  side  of  the  wings  and  lower  part  of  the  body  are  yel- 
low. The  female  is  much  duller  colored  than  the  male, 
but  it  has  the  same  massive  beak. 

Like  the  red-headed  linnet,  this  bird  is  widely  distributed 
in  California.  It  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  from 
the  valleys  close  to  the  sea  up  to  6000  feet  in  the  Sierra 
Nevada.  Wherever  there  is  fruit  this  bird  helps  himself; 
but  it  eats  insects  too  in  great  quantities.  I  have  often 
seen  it  dart  quickly  at  a  moth  or  butterfly  and  carry  it  to 
its  young.  About  the  bay  they  are  specially  numerous 
and  build  their  nests  in  the  thick  willow  and  alder  bushes 
along  the  creeks.  They  lay  three  or  four  greenish  eggs, 
speckled  with  brown. 

The  jay,  that  light  blue,  noisy  fellow,  so  common  in  the 
foothill  region,  is  another  pest.  It  destroys  fruit,  nuts,  and 
eats  the  eggs  of  many  smaller  insectivorous  birds.  It  de- 
stroys some  noxious  insects,  but  it  does  not  compensate, 
and  it  might  be  well  to  "  shoot  it  on  sight."  The  oriole 
also  feeds  to  a  small  extent  on  fruit,  but  it  mainly  lives  on 
insects.  In  the  East  some  specimens  have  been  examined 
and  found  to  contain  numbers  of  that  mischievous  beetle, 
the  plum  curculio. 

The  State  of  California  should  take  this  problem  of  the 
birds  in  hand.  A  commission  should  be  appointed  to 
make  thorough  investigations  and  to  publish  the  results. 
Until  then  we  are  groping  about  in  the  dark,  perhaps 
sparing  some  which  ought  to  be  destroyed  and  slaughtering 
many  which  should  be  protected. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  hope  that  the  farmer  and  fruit 
grower  will  study  the  habits  of  the  birds  observed  around 
their  grounds,  to  avoid  destroying  indiscriminately  the  in- 
nocent, the  suspected  and  the  guilty.  Giving  the  birds  a 
fair  trial  is  merely  economic  discretion,  to  say  nothing  of 
common  sense  and  justice.  And  it  is  well  to  remember, 
too,  that  Nature  forgives  no  blunders.  She  will  perform 
no  miracles  to  save  your  orchards  and  fields,  because  you 
ignorantly  destroyed  the  friendly  birds. 

•  I  have  since  learned  tliat  this  sparrow  has  one  redeeming  habit. 
P-oleasnr  Wiclcson  of  the  State  Cnivorsity  noticed  that  the  black  ►cale 
had  been  removed  from  certain  twigs  on  some  locust  trees  in  San 
Francisoo.  Inveatlgation  proved  il  to  be  the  work  of  the  English 
sparrow. 
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An  Arab  Song. 

T  hid  my  love  when  near  you, 

My  pain  for  your  sweet  sake; 
But  now  that  you  are  absent, 

My  heart  must  speak,  or  break. 
God  save  you  from  such  passion, 

It  never  knows  despair. 
For  whether  kind  or  cruel, 

You  are  the  only  fair. 

You  will  not  see  rae.  Sweetest, 

Nor  answer,  when  I  call; 
But  I  will  follow,  follow 

Beyond  the  giant's  wall. 
Go,  shut  your  door  against  me, 

I  will  not  doubt,  or  (ear; 
God  still  leaves  one  door  open, 

The  door  of  hope,  my  dearl 

Could  I  have  loved  another. 

That  time  is  now  no  more; 
I  cover  with  my  kisses 

The  threshold  of  your  door. 
Open  the  door  of  pity. 

And  hear  my  burning  sigh, 
For  absent  from  you  longer 

Is  sadder  than  to  die. 

— Richard  Henry  Stoddard. 


Her  Last  Word. 

Remember  or  forget  me  as  you  willl 
Keep  me  in  mind  as  one  on  the  June's  edge 
Keeps  the  sole  bloom  that  starred  the  sad  March 
sedge. 

Because  it  was  the  first,  and  hours  were  chill. 

Or,  else,  let  me  be  naught  of  good  or  ill; 

The  snow  that  one  time  whirled  within  (he  hedge 

Some  fair,  forgotten  thing,  too  slight  for  pledge. 

Vanished  too  long  to  make  your  pulses  thrill. 

When  ynu  do  weep,  my  tears  are  salt  as  yours; 

You  laugh,  and  all  ray  loads  are  light  to  bear; 

Back  of  my  sweetest  thought  a  sweeter  yet, 

You  bide  with  rae,  and  will,  while  life  endures. 

Let  rae  remember — but,  if  aught  of  care 

Pricks  you  through  me — then  do  you,  love,  forget! 

—  Scribner's  Magazine. 


A  Ridiculous  Muddle. 

Miss  Lucy  Meadows  had  two  admirers, 
each  of  whom  endeavored  to  court  her  while 
the  other  tried  to  do  the  same  thing.  The 
experience  is  not  uncommon,  but  it  is  always 
exciting. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  Lucy 
was  like  most  other  girls  and  enjoyed  the 
excitement.  At  heart  she  was  an  honest 
maiden,  but  she  was  addicted  to  harmless 
flirtation.  She  gave  each  suitor  a  little  en- 
couragement, but  not  too  much,  and  ex- 
cused her  conduct  on  the  giound  that  she 
did  not  yet  know  which  she  liked  the  better. 

In  fairness  to  our  heroine  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  her  excuse  was  not  a  bad  one, 
for  her  admirers  happened  to  be  as  nearly 
equally  desirable  as  they  could  be.  Each 
was  fairly  good-looking,  each  could  make 
himself  quite  agreeable,  each  had  average 
intelligence,  each  had  a  good  business  and 
attended  to  it  in  a  creditable  manner,  and 
neither  had  any  glaringly  bad  habits.  By 
anxious  mothers  and  prudent  fathers  they 
were  both  considered  good  catches  for 
daughters. 

To  the  young  men  the  double  courtship 
was  not  so  pleasant  as  it  was  to  Lucy.  They 
were  often  on  the  tenters  and  regarded  each 
other  with  jealous  eyes  whenever  they  met. 
But  fate  had  decreed  that  their  charmer  also 
should  have  her  feelings  not  slightly  dis- 
turbed after  she  had  for  some  time  contrib- 
uted to  their  torment  without  any  compunc- 
tions of  conscience. 

Her  punishment  was  meted  out  to  her  one 
winter  evening.  She  had  been  to  the  thea- 
ter with  Jacob  Walters,  the  suitor  who  at 
that  time  was  to  a  small  extent  more  in  favor 
than  his  rival.  The  couple  were  strolling 
along,  watching  for  a  horsecar  on  which 
they  could  ride  to  Lucy's  home.  While  they 
were  chatting  to  their  mutual  satisfaction, 
they  became  involved  in  a  jostling  crowd 
that  was  pouring  out  of  another  theater. 
The  girl  became  separated  from  Mr.  Wal- 
ters, and  hurrying  forward  in  search  of  him 
in  the  indistinct  light,  found  him,  as  she 
supposed,  and  linked  her  arm  in  his  wiih 
that  confiding  and  affectionate  touch  which 
men  like  to  receive  from  those  whom  they 
ad  ore.  She  walked  contentedly  in  silence 
for  about  a  minute,  when  for  the  first  time 
she  raised  her  eyes  to  the  face  of  her  escort. 
She  gave  a  liule  scream  and  quickly  drew 
her  arm  from  that  of  her  companion.  He 
was  not  Jacob  Walters,  but  John  Hutchin- 
son, her  other  admirer. 

"  O,  excuse  me;  I  did  not  mean  to.    I — 

"  No  excuse  is  needed.  I  am  delighted, 
1  assure  you,"  replied  Hutchinson,  who  had 
concluded  from  the  charming  manner  in 
which  she  had  attached  herself  to  him  that 
she  intended  at  last  to  show  a  marked  prefer- 
ence for  him. 

"O,  what  shall  I  dot    How  shall  I  ex- 


plain my  conduct  ?"  she  continued,  not  heed 
ing  his  words. 

"  No  explanation  is  necessary.    Tell  me, 
and  he  bent  over  her  eagerly,  "  were  you  not 
about  to  reward  my  devotion  when  you  were 
frightened  by  your  own  boldness.''     O,  tell 
me  there  is  hope!" 

He  attempted  to  place  her  arm  in  his  an 
to  walk  as  they  had  done  when  they  met 

"You  must  not;  you  do  not  understand, 
she  cried,  as  with  a  desperate  effort  she  ex 
tricated  herself  from  his  grasp. 

"  What  does  all  this  mean?"  was  the  in 
quiry  in  excited  tones. 

Jacob  Walters  was  again  at  her  side  afte 
an  anxious  search. 

The  rivals  glared  at  each  other. 

"  It  is  tione  of  your  business,"  shouted 
Hutchinson,  who  proposed  to  show  his 
sweetheart  how  doughty  a  champion  he 
could  be. 

"  You  must  not  quarrel,"  exclaimed  the 
girl  as  she  ran  between  the  two  angry  men 
Overwhelmed  with  distress  and  confused  in 
her  mind,  she  extended  her  hands  toward 
Walters. 

"Forgive  me,"  she  cried;   "it  is  all 
dreadful  mistake." 

"Do  you  suppose  I  am  a  fool?   You  de 
serted  me  to  go  to  my  rival  when  you  were 
bound  by  every  rule  of  politeness  to  allow 
me  to  escort  you  home.    Your  conduct 
amazing." 

"  Your  language  is  amazing,  also.  I  de- 
sire you  to  understand  that  I  shall  protect 
this  young  lady  from  insult,"  said  Hutchin- 
son with  dignity. 

Lucy  turned  toward  him  and  said,  "I  beg 
of  you  to  keep  still.  You  do  not  know  what 
you  are  talking  about." 

"  Please  enlighten  me,  then." 
"  Mr.  Wallers  was  escorting  me  home 
from  the  theater.  We  became  separated  in 
the  crowd  just  before  I  met  you.  I  searched 
for  him,  and  when  I  took  your  arm  I  thought 
you  were  he.  You  were  the  last  person 
whom  I  desired  to  see  under  the  circum 
stances." 

"  Thank  you;  I  shall  endeavor  to  avoid 
meeting  you  hereafter." 

Lucy  saw  her  mistake,  but  knew  not  how 
to  rectify  it.  Her  intentions  were  good,  but 
in  her  confused  attempt  to  make  a  satisfac 
tory  explanation  she  had  been  guilty  of  a 
woeful  lack  of  tact.  Naturally  at  this  dis 
agreeable  moment  she  turned  to  her  other 
lover  for  simpathy. 

"  You  at  least  must  understand  the  situa 
tion  and  must  know  ihat  I  am  not  to  blame," 
she  cried  in  appealing  tones. 

"  I  am  not  satisfied,"  he  replied  gloomily. 
Out  of  patience  she  exclaimed:  "You 
are  both  so  stupid  !  I  shall  ask  no  more 
favors  of  either  of  you." 

She  stepped  into  the  street,  and  before 
they  could  recover  from  their  surprise  a 
passing  horsecar  was  carrying  her  from 
them. 

"  What  do  you  think  ?  "  asked  Hutchin- 
son. 

"  I  think  she  is  a  consummate  flirt." 
"So  do  I." 

"  She  has  tried  to  hoodwink  both  of  us. 
Whatever  have  been  our  differences  in  the 
past,  we  have  a  common  cause  now.  It  is 
ncumbent  on  both  of  us  to  assert  our  dig- 
nity, and  to  show  no  attention  in  the  future 
except  what  the  most  formal  politeness  re- 
quires." 

"  I  agree  with  you;  and  I  further  propose 
that  each  of  us  shall  solemnly  promise  the 
other  never  again  to  seek  her  hand  in  mar- 
riage." 

"  Your  proposal  suits  me  exactly." 
They  shook  hands  earnestly  and  vowed 
again  and  again  to  be  faithful  to  their  pledge. 
They  were  as  friendly  now  as  they  had  been 
hostile  a  short  time  before. 

Meanwhile,  Miss  Meadows  also  cherished 
anger.  She  resolved  never  to  forgive  either 
of  her  admirers.  But  at  the  end  of  a  week 
her  mood  was  somewhat  conciliatory.  She 
reflected  that  the  young  men  must  by  that 
time  realize  that  they  had  made  fools  of 
themselves  and  that  she  had  done  nothing  of 
which  she  need  be  ashamed.  She  expected 
that  they  would  soon  seek  her  presence  in  a 
sheepish  manner,  and  she  was  prepared  to 
show  a  gracious  demeanor  and  to  let  by- 
gones be  bygones.  But  weeks  went  by  and 
they  did  not  call.  She  met  them  several 
times  and  they  hurried  by  her  and  returned 
her  greetings  with  cold  formal  bows  only. 
It  was  now  her  turn  to  be  very  unhappy, 
especially  as  it  was  revealed  to  her  that  she 
did  greatly  care  for  one  of  her  former  ad- 
mirers, viz,  Mr.  Hutchinson.  She  knew 
now  how  to  decide  between  the  two,  but 
alas  I  the  opportunity  to  make  such  a  de- 
cision might  never  return. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  also  became  uneasy.  He 
was  astonished  to  find  how  deep  his  love  for 
Lucy  was  and  how  futile  were  his  efforts  to 
overcome  it.  He  bitterly  regretted  his 
pledge;  but  as  he  himself  had  been  the  first 
to  proposQ  the  compact,  he  could  blame  no 


one  but  himself  for  making  it,  and  was  under 
the  strongest  kind  of  an  obligation  to  keep  it. 

The  painful  situation  was  soon  further 
complicated  by  an  act  of  Miss  Meadows'. 
She  began  to  encourage  a  middle-aged 
widower  named  Slawson,  who  had  long  de- 
sired to  show  her  marked  attentions,  but 
who  had  been  prevented  from  doing  so  by 
her  cold  demeanor  toward  him  while  his 
two  younger  rivals  were  in  favor.  He  was 
now  filled  with  inexpressible  delight  because 
of  the  winning  smiles  which  the  charming 
maiden  for  the  first  time  bestowed  upon 
him,  and  he  was  so  elated  because  of  his  un- 
expected success  that  he  did  not  stop  to  in- 
quire why  she  treated  him  with  a  cordiality 
that  she  had  never  before  manifested.  But 
unlike  the  infatuated  Mr.  Slawson,  Lucy 
was  not  dominated  by  sentiment  alone.  She 
was  as  wise  as  a  serpent,  while  seeming  to 
be  as  harmless  as  a  dove.  She  hoped  that 
her  gracious  treatment  of  the  widower  would 
render  Mr.  Hutchinson  jealous  and  cause 
him  again  to  seek  her  society  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing,  if  possible,  a  third  ad- 
mirer from  winning  her  affections. 

The  manuvre  was  skillful,  but  it  only 
brought  about  a  part  of  what  she  desired, 
and  even  of  that  part  she  was  ignorant.  Mr. 
Hutchinson  was  made  desperately  jealous, 
but  the  agreement  with  Walters,  which,  of 
course,  was  unknown  to  Lucy,  prevented 
him  from  endeavoring  to  become  reconciled 
to  her. 

Two  months  elapsed.  Seemingly  Hutch- 
inson was  determined  to  maintain  his  indif- 
ferent demeanor.  Miss  Meadows  was  dis- 
couraged. She  believed  that  the  young  man 
did  not  reciprocate  her  love  for  him  and  she 
began  to  think  that  the  best  thing  she  could 
do  would  be  to  marry  Mr.  Slav^son.  To  be 
sure,  he  was  a  widower  20  years  older  than 
herself,  and  had  two  daughters,  each  of 
whom  was  not  much  younger  than  she  was, 
but  he  was  also  wealthy  and  lived  in  a  fine 
house.  Moreover,  she  ra'her  liked  him  and 
he  adored  her.  She  might  do  worse  than  to 
accept  him  as  a  husband. 

At  this  critical  time  Hutchinson,  unable 
longer  to  simulate  indifference,  resolved  to 
tell  Walters  how  he  felt,  although  he  feared 
that  his  former  rival  might  still  love  the  girl 
as  much  as  he  himself  did.  When  the  two 
young  men  next  met,  Hutchinson,  growing 
red  in  the  face,  broached  the  subject  that 
was  uppermost  in  his  mind. 

I  want  to  ask  you,"  he  said  in  a  blunt 
and  desperate  way,  "whether  you  are  willing 
to  release  me  from  keeping  the  compact  by 
which  each  of  us  agreed  not  again  to  seek  to 
marry  Miss  Meadows  ?  I  confess  that  I 
now  love  her  more  than  I  ever  did.  I  sup- 
pose you  may  love  her,  too.  I  would  like  to 
be  free  to  court  the  girl  again,  and,  of 
course,  if  I  had  that  privile^je,  you,  too, 
would  again  have  a  right  to  show  her  atten- 
tions, provided  you  desired  so  to  do.  Let 
the  better  man  win,  I  say,  and  if  either  of  us 
is  to  win  we  must  be  lively,  I  tell  you,  for 
the  widower  is  making  alarming  progress  in 
the  improvement  of  his  opportunities,  unless 
I  am  much  deceived." 

Walters  laughed  as  the  other  spoke  and 
looked  at  him  in  a  peculiar  way. 

I  release  you  from  your  promise.  Go 
ahead,  and  may  you  have  good  luck." 
Hutchinson  was  much  surprised. 
"  Can  it  be  that  you  are  no  longer  inter- 
ested in  Miss  Meadows  i"  he  asked  doubt- 
fully. 

"  I  am  no  longer  interested." 
"  May  I  ask  the  reason  ?" 
"Yes;  confidentially,  I  will  tell  you  that  I 
am  now  in  love  with  another  girl." 

"  I  am  so  glad.     I  hope  she  will  recipro- 
cate your  affection  and  that  you  will  be  very 
happy,"  said  Hutchinson,  as  he  fervently 
shook  the  hand  of  his  companion. 
"She  has  already  accepted  me." 
"Good." 

At  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day 
Mr.  Hutchinson  stood  beside  Miss  Meadows 
in  the  parlor  of  her  home. 
"Am  I  too  late?"  he  asked. 
"  No;  but  you  would  have  been  one  hour 
from  now." 

"  What  do  you  mean?" 
"At  3  o'clock  Mr.  Slawson  will  receive 
IS  answer." 

"  What  will  you  say?" 
"  Had  you  not  called,  my  answer  would 
be  yes." 

"  What  will  it  be  now  that  I  have  called  " 
"  No."— J.  A.  Bolles  in  American  Culti- 
vator. 


Johnson's  Fortune. 


Briggs — I  hear  you  proposed  to  Miss 
Moneypenny  the  other  night. 
Griggs — Yes. 

•'How  did  you  come  out  with  your  suit  ?" 
"I  saved  most  of  it." 


Butcher — Round  steak,  mum  ? 
The  Newly-married  Housewife  (who  hates 
to  appear  ignorant) — N-n-no;  a  square  one 
will  do,  I  guess. 


"  I've  done  my  best  mother,"  Farmer 
Hobbs  said,  coming  in  hot  and  tired  from 
the  hay-field.  "  That  there  dratted  machine 
won't  work,  and  ef  I  am  to  save  my  hay,  I'll 
have  to  take  that  intrust  money  and  buy  a 
new  machine."  "  I  think  you'd  better  not, 
father,"  Mrs.  Hobbs  answered,  in  mild 
alarm.  "  I  don't  know  where  you're  goin' 
to  get  any  more,  and  Johnson  is  powerful 
clost  about  gettin'  the  money  on  time.  I'd 
be  afeard  to  let  it  run  over  a  minute." 

"  Well,  but,  Lucindy,  the  hay's  wuthmore'n 
the  intrust,  and  you  know  they's  no  takin' 
the  stock  through  the  winter  without  it.  The 
cattle  might  kinder  rub  along,  but  the  horses 
is  jist  plum  ableeged  to  have  their  timothy, 
and  my  timothy  is  as  fine  .a  piece  as  you 
ever  sot  eyes  on." 

"Suppose  you  try  again,"  Mrs  Hobbs  sug- 
gested, helping  her  husband  to  a  luscious 
quarter  of  raspberry  pie.  "  I'll  go  out  with 
you  and  help  onchoke  her,  and  we'll  use 
plenty  of  ile,  and  mebbe  you  can  rub 
through  jest  this  oncet." 

"  Well,  I'll  try,  Lucindy,  I  hain't  no  hopes, 
but  I  would  like  to  save  that  intrust  money." 

Mrs.  Hobbs  stayed  in  the  field  till  five 
o'clock,  and  the  hay  was  cut  with  few  de- 
lays. The  girls  brought  out  the  supper, 
which  was  ea'en  with  much  relish  in  the 
hayfield.  The  horses  being  watered  and 
fed,  the  work  went  on  by  the  big  harvest 
moon,  and  at  ten  o'clock  the  hay  from  the 
"big  medder"  was  in  the  stacks. 

A  few  days  after,  Jim  Johnson  came  out 
to  see  if  the  interest  money  was  ready.  He 
tied  his  horse  under  a  tree  and  started 
through  the  meadow  to  see  Mr.  Hobbs,  who 
was  fencing  his  ricks  at  the  other  side. 

"  Moses  and  the  bullrushes !  What's 
that  ?"  he  asked,  gazing  at  glinty,  blue  re- 
flections floating  on  pools  of  water  standing 
everywhere,  for  it  had  rained  heavily  the 
night  beore.  "  Oil,  and  no  mistake  I"  he 
went  on,  after  dipping  his  finger  into  a  pud- 
dle and  testing  it  carefully  with  his  nose. 

It  was  only  the  day  before  that  the  papers 
had  contained  an  account  of  some  new  oil- 
fields found  not  above  twenty  miles  away; 
an  old  partner  of  Jim  had  been  the  first  to 
invest,  and  was  consequently  fabulously  rich. 

Johnson  carefully  rubbed  his  fingers  on 
his  pocket  handkerchief,  stowed  the  latter  in 
a  deep  pocket  and  hastened  across  the  field, 
his  face  pale  and  his  eyes  glittering  very  un- 
pleasantly. He  tried  to  greet  the  farmer 
with  his  accustomed  familiarity,  but  his 
words  came  by  jerks  and  in  gusts,  and  his 
throat  became  so  dry  that  he  could  scarcely 
articulate. 

"What's  the  matter?  Hain't  you  well?" 
Mr.  Hobbs  asked,  suspending  his  work  to 
gaze  cnriously  at  his  visitor.  "  You  look 
taller-colored  as  the  dead,  an'  your  eyes  is 
like  burnt  holes  in  a  blanket." 

"  No,  thank  you,  not  at  all,"  Johnson  re- 
plied at  random.  "  I'm  qui  e  well,  except 
husky,  sore  throat — are  you  well  ?  And  the 
family  ?" 

"Pretty  fair — we've  got  a  good  deal  of 
health  mixed  up  amongst  us — you  know 
they's  twelve  all  told." 

"  Yes,  a  large,  interesting  family — want  to 
sell  the  farm  ?" 

He  tried  to  make  the  question  less  eager, 
but  he  could  not  quiet  the  tremor  in  his 
voice  and  he  was  in  mortal  dread  lest  Mr. 
Hobbs  should  have  some  reason  to  cross 
the  field  and  see  the  oil,  when  his  "cake 
would  be  dough,"  as  he  mentally  expressed 
it. 

"No,"  Mr.  Hobbs  replied  shortly,  and 
went  on  with  his  work. 

"  I'll  give  you  a  good  price  for  it — I  want 
it  for  a  combination  shoe  factory.  Set  a 
figger." 

"Well,  twelve  thousand — a  thousand  a 
piece,"  said  Mr.  Hobbs  jokingly;  the  farm 
was  not  worth  more  than  a  third  of  that  sum. 

"I'll  take  it,"  with  a  gasp.  "  Here's  fifty  to 
bind  the  bargain,  and  I'll  fill  out  a  check  for 
the  balance  right  here." 

He  did  so,  and  handed  the  paper  to  Mr. 
Hobbs,  who  kept  his  countenance  and  re- 
ceived it  wi;h  perfect  gravity.  Privately  he 
was  convinced  that  Johnson  was  crazy. 

"Come  to  the  house  and  sign  the  contract 
for  the  deed." 
"All  right." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hobbs  accompanied  John- 
son to  town,  and  were  thunderstruck  when 
they  learned  that  the  sale  was  real,  and  that 
they  had  twelve  thousand  dollars  in  the 
bank. 

'  Sense  that  Johnson  hain't  crazy,"  Hobbs 
jan  as  soon  as  he  was  clear  of  the  town, 
1  y,  they's  somethin'  in  the  wind.    It  may 
be  a  shoe  factory,  but  I  don't  believe  it.  I 
wonder  ef  they've  found  gold  ?" 

It  don't  make  no  sort  o'  defference  to  us, 
father,"  Mrs.  Hobbs  answered.  She  was 
afraid  that  her  husband  would  take  alarm 
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and  want  to  "rue  back,"  as  she  expressed  it. 
"  No,  it  don't  make  a  grain  o'  defference  to 
us,  an'  we've  got  enough  for  the  place  ef 
they  find  dimints.  I  never  did  like  it,  an'  I 
don't  keer  how  soon  we  git  away.  Let's  buy 
back  our  six  acres  on  the  edge  of  Clover- 
dale.  We  can  git  it  for  three  thousand,  an' 
then  you'll  have  nine  thousand  to  put  out  at 
intrust." 

"Yes,  mother." 

•'And  we  Uin  git  little  Jim  his  cornet  and 
send  him  off  to  be  learnt  to  play." 

"  You  kin  do  jist  as  you  please  mother. 
I'm  rich  enough  now,  I  reckin,  to  do  as  I 
like,  and  I  hope  I  won't  never  want  to  do 
noihin'  very  bad." 

"  That's  somethin'  you  never  did  do, 
father,"  dutifully  replied  his  wife,  "and  I 
don't  believe  bein'  rich  is  a-goin'  to  change 
you  much.  If  it  would  I'd  want  somethin' 
to  come  along  and  take  the  money  away 
from  us,  because  it  can't  never  pay  to  give 
up  doin'  good."  ■ 

As  soon  as  the  transfer  was  made  and  the 
deed  recorded,  Johnson  sent  the  following 
telegram  to  his  whilom  partner: 

"  Come  on — bring  all  your  loose  cash — 
oil  in  abundance." 

The  cash  was  sent  with  instructions  to 
buy  adjoining  farms  on  option  of  thirty  days; 
the  oil  man  would  come  later  and  bring  an 
expert. 

The  farms  were  bargained  for  at  ridicu- 
lously low  figures,  and  then  Johnson  invited 
his  friends  out  to  see  his  "find." 

"  I  tell  you,  boys,"  he  said,  as  he  rode  up 
and  tied  his  horse  to  the  meadow  fence, 
"the  whole  earth  is  jist  a  soakin'  with  it, 
and  it's  jist  burstin'  out  of  the  ground.  You 
see  this  country  has  never  had  any  oil  taken 
out  of  it,"  he  went  on  glibly,  "and  as  it  is 
constantly  generating  it  has  become  so 
chock  full  that  the  ground  can't  hold  it  and 
it's  compelled  to  come  out.  You'd  be  aston- 
ished to  see  how  it  is  actually  boiling  up.'' 

•'It  must  be  wasting  if  it  is  in  that  condi- 
tion," some  one  remarked. 

"  What's  a  waste  of  a  few  millions  o'  bar- 
rels?" scornfully  retorted  Johnson.  "There's 
enough  left  for  me  and  my  family  and  all 
my  poor  relations." 

By  this  time  others,  having  heard  the 
news,  had  arrived  at  the  farm,  and  quite  a 
crowd  had  gathered  when  the  partner  with 
the  expert  drove  up,  followed  by  Mr.  Hobbs. 

"  Just  wait  until  you  examine  these  blue 
patches,"  Johnson  said  to  the  two  men  after 
they  had  alighted  from  their  buggy.  "Now 
tell  me  if  you  ever  saw  a  surer  indication  of 
oil  ?•' 

The  expert  gave  a  glance  over  the  field, 
took  a  quick  survey  of  the  conformation  of 
the  country,  and  opened  his  lips  to  speak; 
but  before  he  could  articulate  a  word,  Mr. 
Hobbs  broke  into  the  conversation  with  a 
remark  that  sent  the  cold  chills  down  John- 
son's spine. 

"And  is  it  them  blue  patches  that  indicate 
ile?''  he  asked  with  a  glance  half  pitying, 
half  contemptuous.  "That's  a  fact,  for  I 
used  mor'n  two  gallon  on  my  ole  mowin'- 
machine,  a-tryin'  to  git  through  the  season 
without  buyin'  a  new  one." 

"  Let  this  be  a  lesson  to  you,  sir,"  said 
Johnson's  partner. 

"  All  the  lesson  I  git  out  of  it,"  again  put 
in  Mr.  Hobbs,  "is  that  when  you  are  a-cut- 
tin  hay  use  plenty  of  ile." 

"  It's  a  swindle  !"  Johnson  broke  out, 
livid  with  rage.  "  And  I'll  land  you  in  the 
pen  before  this  is  over." 

"  Don't  talk  to  me  about  swindling,"  Mr. 
Hobbs  began,  advancing  upon  Johnson, 
who  had  retreated  to  his  buggy.  "  Who 
was  it  swindled  the  Widow  Robinson  out 
of  her  property  and  drove  her  to  commit 
suicide.'  Who  was  it  that  swindled  the 
people  out  of  their  taxes  and  barely  missed 
the  pen  ?    Who  was  it  that  swindled — " 

Johnson  gave  his  horse  a  lash  with  the 
whip  and  drove  rapidly  away. 

"  I  didn't  know  nothin'  about  this  ile  busi- 
ness until  this  mornin',"  Mr.  Hobbs  ex- 
plained to  the  people  present.  "  I  knowed 
they  was  somethin'  up,  but  I  had  no  idy  what 
it  was,  for  I  supposed  every  blamed  fool  in 
the  country  would  know  machine-ile  on  a 
medder  after  a  rain." — Waverly. 

Sitting  up  Straight. 

Grown  people  and  children  alike  are  in- 
clined to  fall  into  the  very  bad  habit  of  slid- 
ing down  into  a  chair,  and  sitting  for  hours 
with  the  spine  bent  almost  in  a  half  circle. 

That  this  is  injurious  thousands  of  people 
who  indulge  in  it'never  so  much  as  dream, 
but  that  it  is  the  cause  of  many  serious  ills 
those  who  have  investigated  the  subject  are 
well  aware.  The  continual  strain  upon  one 
side  of  the  spinal  column,  with  the  corre- 
sponding compressions  on  the  other,  gives 
rise  to  nervous  difficulties  and  affections  of 
the  brain.  Dizziness,  nausea  and  blind  spells 


are  not  infrequently  the  result  of  this  prac- 
tice. While  the  strictly  upright  position  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  healthful  it  seems 
rather  hard  to  persuade  the  young  and  indo- 
lent to  maintain  it. 

Lazy  people  and  those  who  love  luxury 
have  a  habit  of  "slumping,"  so  to  speak,  in- 
to their  chairs  and  remaining  in  a  semire- 
cumbent  position  with  the  spine  as  nearly 
telescoped  as  may  be.  That  portion  of  the 
human  anatomy  generally  known  as  the 
backbone  was  intended  to  be  worn  in  an  up- 
right position,  and  the  constant  pressure  of 
the  sections  of  the  vertebrae  upon  each  other 
is  productive  of  various  ills. 

Children  should  be  taught  to  sit  erect, 
especially  if  they  are  growing  rapidly.  When 
tired  or  in  a  position  for  rest,  let  them  lie 
down  and  entirely  remove  the  strain  from 
the  muscles  ot  the  back.  If  the  youngsters 
who  suffer  from  dizziness  or  headache  are 
carefully  observed,  it  will  be  frequently  no 
ticed  that  their  position  is  faulty.  The 
curved  form  of  the  spine  results  in  the  pull- 
ing of  the  muscles  at  the  back  of  the  neck, 
and  the  difficulty  is  quite  certain  to  be  re- 
moved by  correcting  the  habit  of  sitting. — 
New  York  Ledger. 


^OUNG  I{obKS'  C(0bUMJ^. 
Reason  in  Animals. 

Written  forthe  Rural  Press  by  Cabolinb  E.  Sanders. 

There  is  a  well-known  society  now  exist- 
ing for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals. 
People  at  last  understand  that  the  poor, 
dumb  beast  is  not  only  capable  of  feeling 
bodily  suffering  keenly,  but  also  possesses 
the  faculty  of  enjoying  good  treatment. 

No  well-disposed  boy  or  girl  will  ill- 
treat  a  horse  or  dog;  not  solely  because  you 
know  they  are  attached  to  you,  but  too, 
because  they  have  so  much  intelligence,  you 
feel  they  would  resent  your  unkindness. 
But  did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  in  the 
lower  order  of  animal-nature  is  found  also  a 
capacity  for  pain  or  pleasure,  and  that  some 
of  them  have  been  known  to  show  strong 
traits  of  affection,  generosity  and  gratitude, 
as  well  as  the  opposite  qualities  of  hate,  re- 
venge and  jealousy  ? 

A  fish  you  might  consider  scarcely  capa- 
ble of  an  emotion,  yet  there  is  a  well-au- 
thenticated story  of  a  whale  which  had  been 
attacked,  but  after  striking  him  with  their 
harpoon,  before  the  whalers  could  secure 
him,  his  mate  was  seen  coming  with  great 
speed  to  assist  or  defend  the  one  in  distress, 
and  it  was  only  by  the  most  violent  exertions 
the  men  saved  themselves  from  destruction, 
as  the  object  appeared  to  be  revenge  by  en- 
deavoring to  break  the  boat  to  pieces. 
After  they  had  escaped,  the  whale  lingered 
around  the  place  until  his  partner's  struggles 
ceased  and  he  floated  without  life  upon  the 
water. 

Tyranny  is  plainly  to  be  observed  among 
animals  which  go  in  flocks  or  herds,  as  the 
leadership  always  falls  upon  one  who  has 
fought  his  way  to  the  front.  This  is  famil- 
iarly seen  in  every  poultry  yard  where  one 
rooster  which  is  a  good  fighter  inevitably 
"rules  the  roost." 

Sparrows  are  known  to  be  greedy,  selfish 
birds,  but  an  instance  of  the  generosity  of 
one  to  a  canary  is  told  in  the  Naturalist's 
Magazine,  an  English  publication:  The 
canary  was  in  a  cage  which  hung  outside  of 
a  window.  One  morning  a  sparrow  perched 
upon  the  cage  and  appeared  to  be  holding  a 
conversation  with  its  inmate.  Presently  it 
flew  away,  soon  returning  with  a  grub  which 
it  dropped  into  the  cage.  After  that  it 
came  every  day  with  the  same  kind  of  an 
offering,  and  afterwhile  the  canary  became 
familiar  enough  to  take  it  from  the  sparrow's 
beak. 

We  all  know  that  animals  are  capable 
of  strong  and  enduring  friendships,  some- 
times very  singular  ones  with  those  of  a 
different  species. 

There  was  once  a  stray  kitten  which  had  been 
adopted  and  brought  up  by  an  old  cat,  with 
her  own  family.  It  became  a  great  frequenter 
of  the  stable,  and  there  made  two  intimate 
friends — a  pony  and  a  lame  bantam  chicken; 
and  a  curious  sight  often  to  be  seen  was  the 
kitten  and  the  bantam  asleep  on  the  pony's 
back,  where  they  would  spend  hours  undis- 
turbed. 

There  is  another  singular  story  of  a  lamb 
that  was  the  pet  of  a  man  who  had  charge 
of  some  cows.  It  was  raised  with  them, 
but  after  it  was  grown  he  put  it  with  the 
other  sheep.  It  would  not  associate  with 
them  at  all,  perhaps  had  forgotten  sheep 
language  or  had  become  more  aristocratic; 
however,  it  seemed  so  miserable  that  the 
man  took  it  back  to  its  old  quarters.  The 


cows  rushed  up  to  meet  it,  and  each  one  in 
turn  licked  it  all  over. 

An  instance  of  this  kind  can  be  vouched 
for  as  authentic,  as  it  came  under  my  own 
observation.  Dick  was  an  intelligent  New- 
foundland dog.  He  was  so  honest  and 
trusty  that  his  master  could  send  him  home 
with  a  basket  of  marketing,  even  when  it 
smelled  temptingly  of  fresh  meat.  But 
alas  !  like  some  good  people,  Dick  had  a 
weakness,  which  in  his  case  was  a  hatred 
of  cats.  Not  only  did  his  mistress  have  to 
part  with  hers  because  he  tormented  it  so, 
but  he  would  chase  every  strange  cat  off  the 
place  and  had  been  known  to  hide  behind  a 
tree  or  around  the  corner  of  the  house  and 
lie  in  wait  to  pounce  upon  one  to  give  it  a 
good  shaking  and  a  race  for  its  life. 

One  day  a  poor,  forlorn,  half-starved- 
looking  little  kitten  was  noticed  out  in  the 
garden.  It  appeared  too  weak  and  sick  to 
make  its  escape  from  Dick,  so  his  mistress 
hurried  out  to  drive  it  away  before  he  should 
see  it,  but  before  she  could  reach  the  spot 
he  was  there,  standing  at  a  short  distance 
wagging  his  tail  and  looking  with  evident 
CO  npassion  upon  the  poor  creature,  which 
crept  up  to  him  and  rubbed  against  his  legs 
as  if  asking  protection,  while  he  looked 
down  upon  her  in  a  very  patronizing  manner; 
then,  catching  his  mistress'  eye,  he  darted 
off  to  her,  then  back  again  to  the  kitten,  as 
much  as  to  say,  "  Do  take  care  of  the  poor 
thing." 

It  was  taken  in,  warmed  and  fed,  with 
one  eye  upon  Dick  in  the  meantime,  but 
from  that  day,  though  he  did  not  cease  to 
make  war  upon  other  cats,  they  were  de- 
voted friends.  When  he  would  lie  down  by 
the  fire  Miss  Pussy  would  jump  up  on  him, 
scratch  his  long  silky  coat  until  she  made  a 
place  to  suit  her,  then  lie  and  purr  a  musical 
little  song  as  long  as  she  saw  fit,  or,  if  it 
suited  her  better,  to  cuddle  down  between 
his  paws,  he  wou'd  keep  his  head  elevated 
in  a  very  uncomfortable  manner  for  fear  of 
disturbing  her.  He  had  learned  the  trick 
of  opening  the  door  into  the  hall,  and  kitty 
had  only  to  scratch  to  effect  an  entrance. 
But  poor  pussy  was  doomed  to  meet  with 
another  misfortune  in  her  short  life. 

Early  one  morning  her  master  was  dis- 
turbed by  a  violent  scratching  at  the  hall 
door.  It  was  renewed  again  and  again, 
until  he  was  compelled  to  get  up  and  open 
it.  When  he  did  so,  he  saw  Dick  stretched 
out  at  full  length  near  the  front  door,  ap- 
parently sound  asleep. 

"  Dick,"  called  the  gentleman,  "  you  lazy 
fellow,  why  could  you  not  have  opened  the 
door  for  puss  ?" 

Dick  did  not  stir,  and  the  cat,  instead  of 
coming  in,  walked  back  to  him  and  mewed 
piteously.  Suspecting  then  that  there  was 
something  wrong,  he  walked  up  to  him  and 
found  him  dead — no  doubt  had  been 
poisoned. 

After  thinking  of  all  these  things,  you  can- 
not but  believe  that  these  animals  all 
possessed  a  kind  of  reasoning-power  higher 
than  mere  instinct,  which  should  make  us 
careful  to  show  kindness  and  justice  to  all 
created  things,  for 

"The  God  who  loveth  us 
He  made  and  loveth  all." 


The  Thoughtful  Child  and  the  Spirits. 

Written  for  the  Sural  Press  by  Duane  Morlet. 

The  child  stood  by  its  mother's  knee,  her 
work  laid  aside  for  the  time,  that  she  might 
the  better  answer  the  thoughtful  one  his 
many  questions. 

And  as  she  spoke,  now  telling  him  of  the 
night,  its  sable  wings  enfolding  the  earth; 
now  of  the  day,  its  rosy  mantle  glowing  like 
gold;  now  of  the  moon,  whose  soft  radiance 
lay  like  sheets  of  silver  upon  grassplot  and 
grove;  and  again  of  the  stars,  which  seemed 
like  so  many  eyes  blinking  from  the  face  of 
the  darkness;  ever  the  thoughtful  child 
would  answer:  "  Yes,  mama  !  yes,  mama !  " 
Never  was  there  anything  that  he  liked  bet- 
ter than  to  have  his  mother  lay  aside  her 
work  and  talk  to  him  about  the  thousand 
things  about  which  he  wished  so  much  to 
know.  Pier  voice  was  his  sweetest  music, 
and  her  eyes,  mirroring  back  his  large  won- 
dering ones,  the  heaven  of  his  delight. 

There  came  a  time  when  the  child,  in- 
creasing in  age  and  thoughtfulness,  could 
not  bide  by  its  busy  mother's  knee,  but  went 
abroad,  not  far,  but  yet  abroad  to  the  little 
cup-like  dell  where  the  slender  pines  lifted 
their  shapely  spires  to  the  sky.  How  soft 
and  soothing  the  dark  green  foliage  was, 
and  how  golden  lay  the  sunshine  upon  the 
glade  just  out  from  the  shadows  of  the 
pines.  All  this  affected  the  thoughtful  one, 
and  bis  wonder  increased. 

One  of  the  pines  stood  apart  from  all  the 
others,  and  as  the  child  lay  in  the  shadow, 
the  wind  rippling  his  curly  locks,  his  gaze 
fixed  upon  the  beautiful  tree,  it  became  as  a 


person  to  him,  and  he  grew  to  wonder  as  the 
days  passed  by  at  the  feeling  within  him 
which  responded  as  he  looked  upon  it. 
Then  the  question  arose  in  his  mind:  "Why 
doesn't  it  speak  to  me  as  mother  used  to?  ' 
One  day  he  could  not  leave  the  tree,  not 
even  for  a  few  minutes,  its  form  ever  glassed 
in  his  vision,  while  a  voice  seemed  to  speak 
to  him,  either  from  the  lithe  branches  or  from 
the  slender  bole:  "I  am  the  Spirit  of  Graceful- 
ness, come  to  satisfy  a  longing  of  thy  nature; 
with  thee  I  am  willing  to  journey."  So, 
whithersoever  he  went,  the  Spirit  of  Grace- 
fulness went  with  him. 

His  steps  took  him  to  where  a  silvery 
brook,  coursing  its  way  from  the  mountains, 
fell  in  gentle  cascades,  the  mists  arising, 
gilded  by  the  sunbeams.  "Ah!"  he  ex- 
claimed with  delight,  falling  into  the  lush 
green  grasses  which  grew  by  its  brink,  as 
into  his  own  soft  bed  at  home,  "  what  have 
we  here?"  The  more  he  looked  at  it  the 
more  his  wonder  increased,  and  the  more  he 
longed  to  know  about  it.  So  fixed  became 
his  gaze  and  so  great  bis  wonder  that,  when 
the  great  noon  sun  shot  its  shafts  through 
the  mists,  a  figure  arose  from  the  spray  to 
speak  to  him.  And,  as  if  at  his  mother's 
knee,  again  he  listened. 

"Thoughtful  one,  I  am  the  Spirit  of 
Beauty,  ever  answering  to  a  desire  that  is 
within  thee.  If  it  is  thy  pleasure,  I  will 
journey  with  thee." 

Then,  too,  it  seemed  as  though  his 
mother's  voice  was  calling  him  and  he 
turned  to  go,  but  was  drawn  yet  to  linger 
by  the  soft-falling  waters.  Mother's  voice  ? 
No,  but  oh,  how  sweet  and  delightful  I  Then 
these  words  came  to  h'm  from  the  cataract: 

"I  am  the  Spirit  of  Music  answering  the 
desire  of  thy  spirit,  to  gladden  thy  life  with 
song.    Let  me,  too,  journey  with  thee." 

So,  with  the  spirits  of  Grace,  Beauty  and 
Music,  Thoughtful  continued  his  way. 
Faint  from  long  fasting,  he  came  upon  a  fire 
of  coals  between  two  rocks,  and  upon  a  shelf 
of  rock  the  flesh  of  a  young  kid.  Ah  !  "  he 
sighed,  "  if  only  my  mother  were  here,  she 
would  cook  and  I  would  eat."  That  did  not 
satisfy  his  hunger  but  rather  increased  it, 
until  a  voice  seemed  to  say: 

"  Lay  the  flesh  upon  the  fire,  cook  and 
eat." 

He  did  so,  and  the  voice  continued: 

"  I  am  the  Spirit  of  Usefulness;  take  me 
with  thee  upon  thy  journeyings,  and  I  will 
serve  thee  with  health  and  long  life." 

Then  the  child  continued  on  his  way,  and 
finding  a  bird  imprisoned  in  a  bough,  he 
hastened  to  release  it;  and  a  little  farther 
on,  finding  a  kid  fallen  upon  the  jagged 
rocks  and  bleating  from  its  pain,  he  com- 
forted and  caressed  it,  the  while  a  strange 
sensation  burned  within  him. 

"Ah!"  said  he  inquiringly  of  his  own 
breast,  "  what  is  this  ?"  No  sooner  was  the 
wish  manifest  in  the  thought  than  a  voice, 
speaking  from  within,  said: 

"  I  am  the  Spirit  of  Love  !  my  home  is 
within  thee;  never  cast  me  out  and  thy  life 
shall  be  blessed." 

Then  the  thoughtful  child,  wholly  en- 
grossed by  it,  wept  tears  of  joy,  and  a  voice, 
seemingly  from  heaven,  said: 

"  The  Spirit  of  Usefulness,  of  Goodness, 
of  Beauty,  of  Music  and  of  Grace,  are  of 
God,  and  I  am  God." 

Then  the  thoughtful  child  looked  all 
abroad  to  see  the  face  of  the  whole  earth 
and  the  whole  heaven  bathed  in  glory. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder  High 
est  of  all  io  leavening  strength.— £a/'£j/  1/ 
S.  Governmeui  Food  Report. 
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CALIFORNIA. 

El  Dorado. 

Grain-Growing  in  the  Mountains. — T.  G.  in 
El  Dorado  Republican:  Now  that  the  first 
rains  of  the  season  are  coming  on  and  the  farm- 
ers of  this  State  are  everywhere  getting  ready  to 
sow  their  grain,  I  would  like  to  make  a  few 
suggestions  in  regard  to  grain-raising  which 
may  be  of  service  to  some  persons  here  in  this 
mountain  district.  We  have  a  peculiar  climate 
in  this  county  which  is  in  some  respects  harder 
on  grain  1han  it  would  be  were  it  either  warm- 
er or  colder.  In  the  valley  counties  of  this 
State  grain  grows  nearly  all  winter,  while  here 
it  is  kept  back  by  frost.  In  colder  climates  it 
grows  later  into  the  summer,  while  here  it  is 
checked  by  drouth,  so  that  the  period  of  growth 
is  shorter  here  for  grain  than  in  most  climates. 
Frost  is  harder  on  grain  here  than  in  places 
where  the  winters  are  more  severe.  This,  at 
first  thought,  would  seem  unreasonable,  but  it 
is  easily  explained.  When  plowed  ground 
freezes,  the  top  rises  slightly  and  in  thawing 
settles  back.  The  frost  may  not  lift  it  but  a 
little,  but  it  always  does  lift  it  some.  Now,  if 
the  weather  is  slightly  cold,  the  ground  will 
freeze  a  little  at  night  and  thaw  the  next  day, 
or,  in  other  words,  it  will  rise  and  fall  every 
day,  while  if  the  weather  were  severe  it  would 
freeze  up  and  stay  frozen  for  a  considerable 
time  and  would  only  rise  and  fall  once  or  twice 
during  the  entire  winter.  This  continual  lifting 
of  the  ground  breaks  off  the  roots  and  some- 
times even  pulls  up  the  grain.  It  weakens  the 
vitality  of  the  plant,  prevents  it  from  stooling 
and  keeps  it  back  to  late  into  spring.  This  dif- 
ficulty may  not  be  entirely  obviated,  but  it  can 
be,  in  a  great  measure,  prevented  by  sowing  ac- 
climated seed  instead  of  importing  so  much  of 
the  seed  from  the  valleys,  as  some  of  our  farm- 
ers here  do.  Why  it  is  that  acclimated  seed 
will  stand  the  frost  in  the  winter  better  than 
valley  seed.  I  do  not  know;  but  I  have  raised 
grain  here  for  a  good  many  years  and  I  am  ful- 
ly persuaded  that  seed  which  has  been  raised  in 
the  mountains  for  ten  years  or  more  will  pro- 
duce better  returns  every  time  under  the  same 
circumstances.  The  only  reason  that  I  can 
oive  is  that  the  grain  gets  used  to  the  frost.  It 
may  not  show  any  more  top  during  the  freez- 
ing'weather,  but  it  is  growing  root  and  will 
come  out  better  as  soon  as  it  warms  up.  Moun- 
tain seed  will  not  produce  any  taller  grain  than 
imported,  but  it  will  stool  at  least  one-third 
mo  re — that  is,  it  takes  one-third  more  valley 
seed  to  get  the  same  stand.  A  piece  of  ground 
which  requires  three  sacks  of  thoroughly  accli- 
mated seed  (raised  here  for  not  less  than  ten 
years)  will  take  at  least  four  sacks  of  valley 
seed  to  produce  the  same  stand  and  the  crops 
would  be  nearly  equal  if  cut  for  hay,  but  if  the 
crop  is  threshed  the  mountain  seed  would  pro- 
duce better  filled  heads  and  a  plumper  berry, 
which  would  materially  increase  the  yield. 

Kern. 

Packing  La  Corona  Raisins. — Bakersfield 
Californian:  E.  H.  Loveland  has  decided  to 
pack  the  raisins  from  La  Corona  vineyard  in 
town.  Mr.  Loveland  will  pack  about  12  car- 
loads from  La  Corona  vineyard,  and  has  al- 
ready shipped  two  carloads  Ea^t,  so  that  the 
production  from  this  young  vineyard,  now  in 
its  third  year,  shows  itself  to  be  very  handsome. 
The  raisins  are  of  the  very  finest  quality,  and 
are  certain  of  bringing  a  very  satisfactory  price 
in  the  market.  Mr.  Loveland  has  had  the 
same  experience  this  season  as  most  of  the 
raisingrowers  in  that  the  vines  gave  a  much 
larger  yield  than  his  expectations.  He  has 
been  obliged  to  order  four  carloads  more  of 
trays  than  he  first  calculated  upon.  The  work 
of  packing  will  commence  this  Tuesday  after- 
noon, Oct.  I8th,  and  it  will  be  a  very  interest- 
ing place  to  visit  for  those  to  whom  raisin- 
making  is  a  new  industry. 

Mendocino. 

A  Model  Ranch. — Ukiah  Dispatch  and  Demo- 
crat: Mr.  Foster  has  made  his  ranch  the  model 
ranch  of  the  county.  Thousands  of  dollars' 
worth  of  improvements  have  been  put  on  the 
ranch  since  it  came  into  Mr.  Foster's  hands 
two  years  ago.  It  contains  the  best  dairy  in 
the  county,  and  the  barns  and  stables  are  the 
finest  by  all  odds  that  can  be  found  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  country.  The  lessee,  Mr.  McDon- 
ald, has  200  horses  on  the  place.  Most  of  them 
are  of  the  finest  strains  of  trotting  stock,  in- 
cluding representatives  of  Electioneer,  Sidney, 
Guy  Wilkes,  Director  and  other  celebrated  trot- 
ting sires.  He  has  also  some  fine  Percheron 
stock.  A  band  of  his  colts  of  this  breed  took 
second  prize  at  the  State  Fair  at  Sacramento. 
They  are  perfect  gray  beauties.  On  the  ranch 
is  a  splendid  three-quarter-mile  track.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  large  stock  and  dairying  interests 
on  the  ranch,  the  fruit  business  is  also  receiving 
attention.  Many  acres  of  the  finest  young  or- 
chards in  the  State  are  to  be  found  there. 

Nevada. 

Raisin-Making.  —  Grass  Valley  Telegraph: 
Cosier  &  Fisher,  who  have  a  farm,  orchard  and 
vineyard  in  the  southern  part  of  Grass  Valley 
township,  are  the  most  extensive  raisin  pro- 
ducers in  the  county,  so  far  as  we  know.  Tbey 
put  up  a  first-class  article  in  a  neat  and  proper 
manner.  At  jiresent,  they  are  drying  their 
grapes  so  an  to  make  them  into  raisins,  and  the 
weather  is  not  at  all  favorable  just  now  for  that 
business;  but  they  will  have  a  good  lot  for 
market  in  spite  of  the  weather.  The  yellow- 
jackets  give  a  great  deal  of  trouble  this  fall. 
The  insects  are  very  numerous  and  very  de- 
structive. They  will  get  on  a  bunch  of  grapes 
and  stay  there  until  killed  or  until  the  fruit  is 
entirely  «:aten.  The  great  number  of  the 
jacket!',  and  their  very  great  hunger  make  a 
sign  of  a  severe  winter,  say  those  who  study 
signs  of  the  weather. 


Sacramento. 

Hop  Notes. — Sacramento  News:  George  H. 
Menke  reports  having  seen  numerous  red  spi- 
ders on  the  short  vines  near  the  ground.  He 
believes  a  sharp  frost  would  do  away  with 
them.  Mr.  Menke  will  cut  his  vines  close  to 
the  ground  and  burn  them.  George  C.  Brewer 
has  raked  his  vines  to  the  hills  and  during  the 
short  north  winds  fired  them.  This,  possibly, 
may  not  hurt  the  roots,  but  we  should  not  like 
to  risk  it.  The  chances  are  that  the  crown  of 
the  roots  will  he  injured.  George  Menke  will 
put  out  14  acres  more  of  roots  this  coming  sea- 
son, thus  increasing  his  yard  to  58  acres.  Daniel 
Flint  proposes  to  try  an  experiment  the  coming 
season.  He  has  just  thoroughly  flooded  with 
city  sewage  a  four-acre  yard,  and  he  will  now 
sow  it  to  barley.  When  the  grain  has  made  a 
thrifty  growth  it  is  his  purpose  to  plow  it  under 
and  u-e  the  herbage  as  a  fertilizer.  Mr.  Flint's 
experiment  will  be  a  new  one  here,  though 
often  practiced  in  the  East  with  clover  and 
other  like  herbage.  The  trouble  which  Mr. 
Flint  will  encounter  is  that  his  crop  of  barley 
will  be  turned  under  so  late  that  it  will  not 
thoroughly  decompose  before  the  dry  weather 
sets  in.  If  this  should  be  the  case  the  barley, 
instead  of  a  fertilizer,  will  assist  in  drying  out 
the  land  and  obstruct  cultivation.  As  plowing 
cannot  reach  the  hills  there  will  be  an  extra 
expense  incurred  in  cleaning  the  barley  from 
the  hills.  However,  the  thing  is  worth  trying. 
F.  V.  Flint,  of  Flint  &  Co.,  hopdealers,  lately 
returned  from  a  trip  in  Sonoma  county.  He 
reports  a  very  fine  grade  of  hops  this  year  and 
the  industry  in  a  very  flourishing  condition. 
"  One  of  the  most  delightful  spots  in  Sonoma 
county,"  he  said,  "  is  Mt.  Olivette,  situated 
about  eight  miles  northwest  of  Santa  Rosa,  on 
the  Donahue  system.  Here  are  the  homes  of 
T.  B.  Miller  and  S.  W.  Purrington,  proprietors 
of  the  Miller  &  Purrington  hopyards.  They 
are  now  the  largest  hopgrowers  in  the  county, 
farming  60  acres  on  the  bottom  lands  of  Mark 
West  creek.  Their  dwelling  and  kilns  are  built 
on  a  high  elevation  overlooking  the  hopyard. 
Three  wooden  kilns  are  used  to  cure  the  hops 
and  accommodate  300  pickers.  White  labor  is 
very  plentiful.  They  were  compelled  to  turn 
hundreds  away.  They  came  in  all  sorts  of  con- 
veyances, and  camped  out  in  the  fields  or  along 
the  creek  until  the  job  was  done.  This  yard  is 
one  of  the  few  in  this  section  having  trellis,  and 
it  has  met  with  sush  favor  that  a  great  many 
acres  will  be  sel  :ip  the  coming  season."  These 
growers  hbve  a  crop  of  550  bales  of  fine  golden 
hops  as  a  reward  for  their  efibrts,  120  bales  of 
which  they  are  shipping  to  London  to  Knoakes, 
Son  &  Col  lard. 

San  Bernardino. 

The  Big  Canal.— Redlands  The  Facts:  The 
canal  for  which  the  Bear  Valley  Co.  is  laying 
plans  will  have  a  capacity  of  15,000  inches,  and 
leads  from  Santa  Ana  canyon  to  the  Alessandro 
tract.  Some  half-dozen  surveys  have  been 
made,  and  the  company  now  has  the  various 
surveys  under  consideration.  We  are  assured 
that  active  work  will  be  under  way  by  No- 
vember 1st  in  the  construction  of  the  canal. 
One  of  the  most  extensive  works  of  the  kind 
ever  undertaken  in  southern  California  will  be 
getting  the  water  out  of  the  Santa  Ana  river 
through  tunnels  aggregating  a  mile  and  a  half 
in  length.  The  company  is  not  yet  making 
public  their  plans  for  watering  Yucaipe  valley, 
if,  as  some  suppose,  that  will  be  one  object  of 
the  canal. 

San  Diego. 

Apples  at  a  High  Altitude. — Cahuilla  Cor. 
San  Jacinto  Register:  Mr.  James  Hamilton's 
apples  are  now  ripe,  and,  Mr.  Editor,  our  alti- 
tude is  4000  feet  and  the  fruits  and  products  of 
the  soil  seem  to  have  a  flavor  that  is  superior 
to  that  raised  in  lower  altitudes.  Although 
farming  and  fruit-raising  in  Cahuilla  valley  is 
limited  on  account  of  bad  roads  to  market,  we 
intend  to  improve  in  this  line  when  we  get  our 
road  completed. 

Cahuilla  Honey  Crop. — Register:  In  regard 
to  the  culture  of  bees  in  the  Cahuilla  valley,  all 
who  have  them  give  an  encouraging  report, 
although  they  have  not  taken  out  much  honey 
this  season,  but  say  their  hives  are  full,  and  as 
far  as  I  can  see,  the  honey  is  always  a  little 
dark  but  the  crop  is  sure. 

Sutter. 

Handling  Prunes.  —  Farmer :  The  last 
prunes  have  been  off  the  drying-ground  a  week 
or  more,  and  packing  and  shipping  is  now 
actively  going  on.  The  season  is  very  favor- 
able in  this  locality  for  curing  this  fruit,  and  a 
choice  article  has  been  packed.  The  principal 
prune-grower  of  the  county  is  R.  C.  Kells,  who, 
by  making  a  special  study  of  the  business,  has 
now  almost  every  convenience  required  in  a 
first-class  prune  orchard  for  picking,  drying, 
handling  and  packing  the  fruit.  The  last  sea- 
son he  erected  a  separate  building  from  his 
packing-house,  in  which  is  built  a  large  steam 
boiler  that  heats  huge  vats,  in  which  the 
prunes  are  dipped  before  placing  on  the  large 
drying-ground.  This  portion  of  the  system  is 
well  supplied  by  tin  dipping-baskets,  cranes, 
etc.,  which  greatly  facilitate  the  work.  Before 
another  season  he  intends  putting  in  an  eight- 
horse  power  engine,  which,  by  connecting 
shafting  with  the  packing-house,  will  operate 
the  graders,  elevators,  etc.  In  the  packing- 
house quite  a  force  is  busily  engaged  in  putting 
the  prunes  into  boxes  holding  20  pounds  each. 
The  fruit  had  been  carefully  graded  into  six 
separate  siz' s  by  the  new  Hamilton  grader  in 
use  at  the  house,  and  were  carefully  laid  in 
the  boxes  and  then  pressed,  the  inside  of  these 
boxes  being  papered.  Great  care  is  used  in 
acking  and  boxing,  as  the  fruit  looks  much 
etter  when  properly  handled.  Mr.  Kells 
picked  from  20  acres  this  season  136,600  pounds 
of  green  prunes,  equal  to  about  40  tons  dried; 
besides  this,  he  has  purchased  and  handled 
over  seven  tons  from  outside  parties.  A  recent 
ihipment  of  one  carload  lot  was  sent  to  Phila- 
delphia, and  this  week  one  carload  will  go  to 
Colorado  and  another  to  Cincinnati.   It  pays 


to  grow  good  fruit,  and  in  drying  and  packing 
the  most  improved  conveniences  do  much  to 
lessen  the  expense  and  raise  the  grade. 

Fruit  Shipments — Yuba  City  Independent: 
On  Oct.  17th  R.  C.  Kells  shipped  a  carload  of 
prunes  to  Chicago,  and  on  Wednesday  he  for- 
warded another  car  to  San  Jose.  On  the  same 
day  the  cannery  sent  two  cars  East;  Williams 
&  Green  a  carload  of  raisins  to  San  Francisco, 
en  route  to  Australia,  and  a  carload  of  almonds 
left  for  Chicago  from  the  orchards  of  Kells, 
Walton,  Cutts  and  Sterns.  Yesterday  17  cais 
loaded  with  canned  fruit  left  for  eastern  points. 
Further  shipments  will  follow  during  the  week. 
The  shipments  of  prunes  to  San  Jose  is  very  in- 
teresting in  that  the  Santa  Clara  valley  is  con- 
sidered the  greatest  prune  county  in  the  State. 

Sonoma. 

A  Model  Fruit  Orchard  at  Stony  Point. 
Petaluma  Courier:  An  experienced  and  scien- 
tific orchardist  was  out  inspecting  the  fruit  re- 
gion in  the  vicinity  of  Stony  Point  last  Mon- 
day, and  his  observations  quite  thoroughly 
convinced  him  that  fruit-growing  in  that  sec- 
tion pays,  and  pays  well,  provided  the  fruit- 
growers pay  anything  like  reasonable  attention 
to  the  care  of  their  trees.  By  way  of  example, 
he  states  that  S.  B.  Woodworth's  apple  crop, 
for  which  he  is  now  getting  from  $1.25  to  $1.75 
a  box,  with  reasonable  certainty  of  a  handsome 
advance  before  the  winter  is  over,  will  yield  not 
less  than  4000  boxes  of  as  fine  fruit,  on  the 
average,  as  ever  was  marketed  anywhere.  Mr. 
Woodworth  has  800  Spitzenberg  trees  that  will 
yield  fully  2000  boxes  of  selected  apples.  But 
Charles  Woodworth  has  the  model  orchard  and 
crop.  Not  counting  those  that  go  to  the  drier, 
his  whole  crop  will  amount  to  a  little  over  6000 
boxes.  From  300  trees — best  Spitzenbergs — the 
yield  is  3180  boxes.  These  trees  are  32  years 
old,  and  this  is  the  best  crop  they  have  ever 
borne.  From  150  of  his  best  Bell  flower  trees, 
Mr.  Woodworth  will  market  1600  boxes  of 
apples. 

Grapes  at  Occidental. — Santa  Rosa  Dem- 
ocrat: F.  B.  Glynn  informs  us  that  the  traffic 
in  grapes  was  never  before  so  good  at  Occi- 
dental as  at  present.  The  vineyards  yielded 
more  than  an  average  in  quantity  and  the  qual- 
ity is  excellent.  Prices  have  ranged  from  $11  50 
to  $12  per  ton,  and  will  probably  go  higher 
under  the  existing  favorable  condition  of  the 
market.  Nelson  Drago,  Charlie  Nolan  and 
Gamier  &  Lancel  are  the  principal  buyers.  The 
latter  will  manufacture  about  400  tons  into 
wine  at  their  cellar  in  Occidental. 

Tulare. 

Irrigating  for  Grain. — Visalia  Delta :  From 
the  Waukena  colony,  in  this  county,  come 
good  reports  of  the  success  achieved  in  raising 
grain  by  means  of  irrigation.  One  farmer,  a 
part  only  of  whose  land  was  flooded,  harvested 
1190  sacks  of  barley  from  53  acres,  and  averaged 
12  sacks  an  acre  with  wheat.  Another  farmer 
irrigated  and  summerfallowed  50  acres,  planted 
it  to  wheat  and  threshed  1008  sacks.  The  com- 
pany which  owns  the  colony  land  planted  1500 
acres  last  winter.  Of  this  only  1000  acres  was 
supplied  with  water,  but  notwithstanding  this 
there  were  harvested  24,000  sacks  of  grain. 
What  these  results  mean  may  be  better  under- 
stood from  the  fact  that  adjacent  lands  not  irri- 
gated yielded  only  two  to  tour  sacks  to  the 
acre,  and  much  of  it  scarcely  paid  the  cost  of 
harvesting. 

Ventura. 

SiMi  Fruit  Notes.— Cor.  Ventura  Free  Press: 
La"t  year  18-months-old  Muscat  grapes  from 
cuttings,  on  C.  F.  Warren's  place,  yielded  1200 
pounds  of  grapes.  This  year  this  tract,  seven 
acres,  has  yielded  six  tons  of  grapes.  Ttie 
grapes  have  matured  nicely  and  are  now  being 
turned  into  an  excellent  quality  of  raisins.  He 
has  a  fine  yield  of  silver-skin  onions,  being 
sound  and  plump.  He  will  this  year  plant  700 
prune  trees  on  plum  stock,  800  apricots  on- 
peach  stock,  300  Winter  Nells  pears  and  600 
budded  apricots.  Mr.  Warren  has  a  fair  yield 
of  white  corn,  good  yield  of  beets,  melons  and 
pumpkins,  having  had  a  good  crop  of  hay. 
Here  is  an  important  point — all  the  above 
were  cultivated  without  irrigation. 

OREGON. 

The  Creamery  Ahead. — Coquille  City  Her- 
ald: At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  directors 
of  the  Coquille  Creamery  Co.,  it  was  found 
that,  after  all  the  loss  occasioned  by  paying 
too  high  a  price  for  milk  early  in  the  sea- 
son and  the  too  great  expense  incurred  for 
running  and  the  transportation  of  milk,  the 
company  is  now  ahead,  financially,  on  the 
present  season's  run,  with  bright  prospects  in 
view,  and  the  secretary  has  been  authorized 
to  draw  orders  on  Oct.  15th  for  all  bills  due. 
The  price  of  milk  has  been  raised  to  $1  per 
100  pounds  at  all  river  landings,  the  com- 
pany to  do  the  delivering  as  formerly,  extra, 
making  the  milk  cost  the  company,  at  the 
creamery,  $1.15  per  100  pounds,  which  must 
prove  very  satisfactory  to  those  having  milk 
to  dispose  of.  We  hear  the  early  rumors  of 
similar  plants  down  the  coast,  below  Bandon, 
at  Myrtle  Point  and  at  Gravel  Ford.  We 
say,  let  them  come.  Our  climate  and  section 
are  specially  adapted  for  this  industry,  ex- 
celling any  we  know  of.  We  are  informed 
by  the  secretary  that  the  price  of  butter  has 
steadily  increased  from  19  cents  at  the  first 
shipments,  until  it  has  now  reached  37i  in 
San  Francisco. 

Hops  and  Prices  in  Josephine  Co. — Grants 
Pass  Courier:  J.  P.  Ranzau  has  been  deliv- 
ering 10,000  pounds  of  hops  at  the  warehouse 
in  this  city.  He  had  sold  this  much  of  his 
product  on  contract  at  14  cents.  He  has 
several  thousand  pounds  yet,  which  he  can 
dispose  of  at  the  top  of  the  market  at  his 
pleasure.  Buyers  are  offering  20  cents  in 
Grants  Pass  at  present.  Hop-raisers  think 
that  hops  can  be  raised,  picked,  dried  and 
baled  in  this  county  at  eight  cents  a  pound, 
and  so  present  prices  are  fairly  remunerative. 


GORHAM 

SEEDERS  and 

CULTIVATORS. 


6  to  14  foot, 
II  to  26  shovels. 

With  or  without 
Cultivator. 

Cultivator  can  be 
Raised  in  sections. 
No  heavy  lift. 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 

SAN  FRANCISCO  and  SACRAMENTO. 


REDUCED  PRICES 

  ON   

GEM  SEEDERS 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS. 


Our  Gem  Seeders 
Have  the  Celebrated 

ARMSTRONG 

PATENT  FORCE  FEED. 

Without  this  Force  Feed 

They  will  not  sow  Barley 

Satisfactorily. 

Look  out  for  imitations. 

We  are  selling  lower  than  ever. 

WRITE   us   FOR  PRICES. 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 

SAN  FRANCISnO  and  SACRAMENTO. 
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The  Earliest  Yellow  Freestone  Known. 

CUBL  LEAF  PROOF. 

TWO  WEEKS  EARLIER  THAN  FOSTER 
OR  EARLY  CRAWFORD. 

The  Best  Peach  Know  a  for  Early  Ship- 
ment East. 

Beasonable  prices  to  dealers  and  canvassers.  For 
particulars  apply  to 

W.  W.  SMITH,  TaosTille, 
A.  T.  FOSTER.  Dlzon, 
Or,  I.  H.  THOMAS  &  SON,  Viaalia. 


PEPPER'S  NURSERIES. 

(ESTABLISHED  IN   18S8  ) 

 A  largo  stock  of  

Bartlett  Pear  Trees  and  French  Prunes 

On  Myrobolan  Stocks,  at  Low  Rates. 

Also,  a  {ceneral  assortment  of  Apple,  Pear,  Peacb, 
Nectarine,  Plum,  Cherry,  Quince,  etc.,  grown  In  sandy 
loam,  without  irrigation,  which  gives  a  fine  proportion 
of  roots  1  offer  no  trees  but  what  are  grown  in  my  own 
grounds  and  known  to  be  true  to  label  and  free  from 
scale  bufrs.   Address:  W.  H.  PEPPER, 

Petaiuma,  Cal. 

Owing  to  age  and  poor  health,  I  will  pell  my  place  and 
business  at  a  bargain.  Place  consists  of  250  acres  of  land, 
good  buildings,  50  acres  in  orch^r^,  and  a  large  Nursery 
Stock,  together  with  horses,  wagons  and  implements, 
complete,  for  carrying  on  the  business.  A  good  oppor> 
tunity  for  enterprising  men  with  capital  to  step  into  a 
good-paying  business.  For  fuitber  particulars  address, 
as  above. 


SANTA  ROSA  NURSEIRES. 

(Successor  to  Luthkr  Bukbane.) 

PEARS,  APPLES,  WALNUTS  AND 
SHADE  TREES  in  Surplus. 

A  BIO  STOCK  OF  FINE 

Prunes,  Cherries,  Olives, 

&  EVERYTHING  IN  NURSERY  LINE. 

N^o  Su'bstltutlxi.s* 

tS"  New  price  list  free  on  application. 


APPI  F  TREES 

for  Nurserymen,  dealers,  or  commercial  planters, 

in  car  loads  or  box  lots. 
See  our  prices  before  buying.  They  are  very  low. 

PnnTGRAFTS 

Apple  Grafta  at  $3.50  per  thousand. 
Prune  Grafts  (on  Mariana  .Stocks)  at  89  oer  m. 
Pear  Grafts  at  $8.00  perm.  v  v 

All  flrat  class  and  best  of  material  used  fob. 

APPLE  SEEDLINGS. 

No.  1,  graded  3-18th,  and  all  up  at  !§4.10  per  m- 
and  Pear  Stocks,  same  grade,  at  *7..50  per  m,  f.o.b. 
Free  of  disease.  We  are  strictly  wholesalers,  and 
grow  nothing  but  the  above  stock.  Our  trade  has 
grown  to  Immense  proportions  (second  to  none) 
through  the  merits  of  our  goods. 

Send  for  samples.   For  full  particulars,  address 
H.C.GRAVES&SONS,L.ee'«Siimmlt.Mo. 


OAK  LAWN 

NURSERY. 

FIRST-CLASS  FRUIT  TREES. 

Qrowers  and  Dealers  in 

GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK. 

NO  INSECT  PESTS  OR  IRRIGATION. 

Please  Send  for  Catalogue, 

HUIiBERT     BROS,,  Proprietors, 

Sll  Third  St.,  Santa  Boaa. 


COLD  SPRINGS  NURSERY. 


I  have  a  fine  lot  of  APPLE  TREKS  for  sale. 

I  will  guarantee  every  tree  true  to  lable  and  free  from 
Insect  pests. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

J.  M.  HARRIS, 

Grant  Springs,  Mariposa   County,  Gal. 


McKEVITT'S  EARLY. 


The  New  Yellow  Freestone  Peach. 


FIRST  AND  BEST  OF  EARLY  YELLOW  PEACHES. 


RIPBNS  IMMEDIATEt.'X'  AFTEK  THE  AI.EXANDEB  (White  Cling),  which  is  the  earliest 
peach  in  market. 

Fruit  is  rou  jd,  of  medium  size,  VERT  HIORLT  COLORED,  flesh  firm  and  sweet. 

THIS  PEACH  HAS  BKEN  &UCOESSFCLL,T  SHIPPED  EAST  FOB  FIVE  TEARS  an-i 
Is  no  new,  untried  variety. 

Tree  healthy,  stion^  grower,  and  heavy  bearer,  never  having  miseed  a  crop. 

A  limited  number  of  yearling  trees  for  sale  this  season.   Apply  early  before  stock  is  exhansted, 

GIANT  OAK   FRUIT  CO., 

VAOAVILLE,  CAL. 

Tulare  County  customers  can  obtain  stock  from  above  Company  at  Farmersville,  Tulare  Co, 


KRXJIT  TREES! 


I.  X.  L.,  OOMMEROIAL 
AND  NB  PLUS  UL.TBA. 


EARLY  O  SAW  FORD,  POSTER 
MUIB  AND  ORANGE  OLINQ 


HEADaUARTEBS 

For  Kare  new  Tropical  fruit 
and  ornamental  plants  and 
trees.  Palms,  Perns,  Orange 
Trees,  Pineapples,  Bamboos, 
Aquatics,  Etc 

Plants  safely  shipped  every- 
where. Bend  stamp  for  new 
and  full  catalrgue  which  tells 
all  alxjiit  this  subject. 

BKA80NKK  BBOS 
Oneco,  Fla. 


3F"M33>a'OH  FfLXTIN'XSS  on  Myrobolan,  Peach  and  Almond  Roots. 

JB-A.lFj.TTi'B'ri'  Apricots,  Cherries,  Olives,  Walnuts,  Etc. 

Correspondence  Respectfully  Solicited. 

Tn.TJ3VEEHzrijij  es3  bdsebde:, 

GROWERS    OF   FRUIT    AND    ORNAMENTAL    TREES.    VEGETABLE,    FLOWER   AND    FARM  SEEDS, 
419-421    8.4N80niE    STRBET,    SAN    FRANCI800,  OAI.. 


TEBB  YARD  SACRAMENTO. 

CENTRAL  NURSERY  CO., 

VAN  GELDER  &  WYLIE,  Props. 

A  FULL  LINE  OF  FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 

FOR   SEASON  OF    1892  AND  1803. 

NURSBRIBS   LOCATED  AT  ACAMPO  ON  STOCKTON  B.  B. 

OFFICE   IN   SACRAMENTO  FROM   DECEMBER   TO  APRIL. 


Address  CENTRAL  NURSERY  CO.,  Acampo  or  Sacramento. 


STOCKTON  NURSERIES, 


ESTABLISHED  1853. 


FRUIT  TREES.    FRUIT  TREES. 


Also  Fine  Stock  of  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Palms,  Roses  and  Garnatious. 

PLANTS   IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

E.  C.  CLOWES,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


O.  F.  LOOP  &  SON,  Pomona,  Oal. 

VARIETIES  FOR  OIL— Razza,  Orossaia,  Roseallna,  Bellmonte,  OUvastra,  Lecclno, 
Plengente,  Morinello,  tJvaria,  Corregiola,  Inft-antoia,  Rubra,  Atrovialacea,  True 
Plcbollne. 

VARIETIES  FOR  PIOKLINO— Regalis,  Orossaia,  Hispania,  Santa  Catarina,  St. 
Agostlno,  Ascolana  (White  Olive  of  Ascoli). 

PRICE,  50  Cts.  Each,  $40  per  100,  $350  per  $1000;  Ascolana,  $1  each. 

Terms  of  sale.  Cash  on  delirery  at  the  railroad  statioo.  Time  for  traagplaDting,  January  and  February.  Trees 
offered  tor  sale  are  two  years  old,  propagated  from  imported  stocks. 


ALMOMD  TREES. 

California  Paper-Shell,  Nonpareil,  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and 

I.  X.  L. 

A  pamphlet  on  Almonds  mailed  free  of  charge  on  application.    A  large  supply  of  the  GOLDEN  PEACH  and 
FRENCH  PRONE.    All  kinds  of  leading  fruit  trees  for  sale.    No  charges  made  for  baling  trees.  Address 

Davisville  Nurseries,  ....  Davisville,  Oal. 


MYROBOLAN  SEED. 

FRESH  SEKD  RE.\DY  IN  OCTOBER. 

PEa.R    AND    APPLE  SEEDS 

FUR  EVRL.Y  FALL  PLANTING. 

Headquarters  for  all  Sorts  of 

FRUIT  SEEDS  AND  STOCKS 

FULL  PRICE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION. 

MEEHAN  &  SONS,  Germantown,  Phila. 


ORANGE  CULTUSE  IN  CALIFOENIA. 

Now  that  the  interest  in  the  culture  of  the  orange  is 
extending  so  as  to  embrace  nearly  all  parts  of  the  State, 
a  book  giving  the  results  of  experience  in  parts  of  the 
State  where  the  growth  of  the  fruit  has  been  I'lngestpur- 
gueH  will  be  found  of  wide  usefulness. 

"Orange  Culture  m  California"  »w  written  by  Those 
A.  Garey  of  Los  Angeles,  after  many  years  of  practical 
experience  and  observation  in  the  growth  of  the  fruit. 
It  IS  a  well-printed  hand-book  of  227  pages,  and  treats  of 
nursery  practice,  planting  of  orange  orchards,  cultiva- 
tion and  irrigation,  pruning,  estimates  of  cost  of  planta- 
tions, best  varieties,  etc. 

Thebook  la  sent  post-paid  at  the  reduced  price  of  76 
cents  per  copy.  In  cloth  binding.  Address  DEWEY  PUB- 
LISHINQ  CO.,  Publishers  "PmISc  Rural  Press,"  280 
Market  St.,  San  Franciseo. 


NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

ESTABLISHED  1878. 
 AN  EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE  

GENERAL   NURSERY  STOCK 


-FOB- 


SEASON  1892-3. 

Warranted  free  from  all  disease,  true  to  name,  and 
home  grown. 

Nurseries  at  Napa,  near  R.  R.  Depot,  M.  J.  caow. 
Manager;  residence  on  Second  Street,  one  block  from 
Courthouse, 

 ADDRESS  

LEONARD  COATES,  Napa,  Cal. 


TREES 

FOR    PLANTING  SEASON,  189293. 

Robe  de  Sargent  Prunes, 
French  Prunes  on  Peach,  Almond, 

Myrobolan. 
Pears,   Peaches    and  Apricots, 

Leading  Varieties,  in  large  quantities. 

A  General  Assortment  of  Deciduous  Fruits. 

All  our  stock  is  grown  without  irrigation  and  is  guar- 
anteed Drop  us  a  "Card,"  and  we  will  send  you  our 
price  list.  ' 

BALDWIN  &  STONE, 

-  Daaville,  Cal. 


San  Ramon  Valley  Nursery. 


TO  NURSERYMEN  and  PLANTERS 

In  California  and  Arizona. 

300,000  Poinolo  (or  firapefrait) 

SEEDLING  NURSERY  STOCK. 

ALSO  100,000  SOUR  ORANGE  STOCK. 

Will  be  offered  at  very  reasonable  prices  for  next  60  days 
by  the  grower, 

S.  H.  8TKTENS, 

L  AK  ELAND  FLORIDA 

Or  C.  B.  HEWITT, 

PASSADENA  CAUFORNIA 

Proprietor  of  Southern  California  Nurseries. 


OLIVE  TREES. 

ALL  KINDS  OF 

Nursery  Stock. 


Send  and  get  book  on  Olive  Culture. 


HOWLAND  BROS., 

Pomona,  Oal. 


100,000  EXTRA  FINE 

BARTLETT  PEAR  TREES. 

Apple.  Pear,  Plara.  Oberry,  Peach,  Apricot, 
Nectarine,  Quince,  arat>e  Vines 
and  Small  Frulta. 

600,000  FRIJIT  TREES! 

Orange,  Lemon,  Lime,  Olive,  Japan  Persim- 
mon, and  all  kinds  of  Nut-Bearing 
Trees  Shade  and  Ornamental 
Trees,   Shrubs,  Etc. 

IMPORTED  FRUIT  TREE  SEEDLINGS 

Ask  for  Prices. 

James  T.  Bogue,  Marysville.  Cal. 


BIi003irNGT0N  (PHCENIX)  NURSERY. 
600  ACRES.     13  CREENHOUSES. 

I     i?  F^^^  Catalogue 

I     B  m  Hailed  Free. 

UPLANTS 

We  offer  a  large  and  fine  6tock  of  every  description  of 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Vines, 

Small  Fruits,  Hedge  Plants, 
Fruit  Tree  Seedlings  and 

Forest  Tree  Seedlings<- 
E  stablished  185 2 . 

PhffNix  Nursery  Cowpany, 

SuKfon  teSlD-XEY  TCTTL£  *  CO.,  BLOOIl.\eTO.V,  IH. 


BLUB  GUMS, 

MONTEREY  CYPRESS. 

For  B«le  in  lots  to  suit.  Write  for  prices  delivered  on 
wharf  In  San  Francisco.  For  large  orders  we  have  special 
inducements.  Address 

W.  A.  T.  STRATTON.  Potaiama. Cal. 


Seeds,  Plants.  Eic,  Coniinued  on 
Page  371. 
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The  Work  of  the  Grange. 

The  origin  and  progress  of  the  Grange 
forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  im 
portant  chapters  in  the  whole  history  of 
agricultural  industry.  Previous  to  its  in 
ception,  the  opportunities  for  educational 
and  social  advantages  among  farmers  was 
very  limited,  and  although  that  class  of  our 
people  exceeded  in  numbers  all  other  in- 
dustrial classes  combined,  its  influence  was 
scarcely  felt  in  the  community  or  in  our 
halls  of  legislation,  either  State  or  national. 
But  during  the  27  years  of  its  existence  it 
has  wrought,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  a 
greater  change  in  the  condition  of  those  in 
whose  interest  it  has  labored  than  has  ever 
been  effected  through  theefifortsof  any  other 
organization  in  the  land  during  a  century 
To-day  the  farmer  and  his  family  stand  on 
an  equal  footing,  socially  and  politically, 
with  the  people  of  any  other  industrial  class. 

THE  GRANGE  AS  AN  EDUCATOR. 
As  an  organization,  the  Grange  has  many 
purposes,  as  many,  indeed,  as  are  the  needs 
of  those  in  whose  interest  it  has  been  es 
tablished,  and  one  of  its  chief  purposes  is  to 
elevate  the  educational  and  social  standing 
of  the  farming  community,  and  to  place 
before  its  members  opportunities  by  which 
that  end  may  be  most  readily  reached. 
What  it  has  done  in  that  direction  is  patent 
to  all  who  keep  abreast  of  the  times.  This 
work  has  been  mainly  accomplished  through 
the  frequent  meeting  together  of  the  men 
and  women  who  compose  the  Grange  for 
the  purpose  of  becoming  better  acquainted 
with  each  other,  of  comparing  notes  and  ex- 
periences, and  through  the  reading,  think- 
ing and  action  which  such  association 
naturally  induces.  It  is  in  such  meetings 
that  members  have  the  opportunity  of  giv- 
mg  and  receiving  instruction  and  of 
frequently  receiving  inspiration  from  those 
whose  abilities  and  training  have  more  espe- 
cially fitted  them  for  giving  instruction.  No 
other  organization  has  more  earnest  or  more 
level-headed  men  as  leaders,  and  its  mem- 
bership is  composed  of  the  most  intelligent 
and  progressive  portion  of  the  farming  com- 
munities. 

IN  POLITICS 

The  Gran  j;e  is  in  no  wise  a  partisan  organi 
zation.  Its  members  are  perfectly  free  to  act 
with  the  party  of  their  preference.  Ques- 
tions of  political  economy,  however,  are 
freely  discussed  in  its  meetings,  but  never 
from  a  partisan  standpoint.  All  such  dis- 
cussions are  conducted  in  the  way  of  prac- 
tical education  as  to  the  needs,  rights  and 
duties  of  American  citizens,  and  with 
special  reference  as  to  what  measures  are 
most  conducive  to  the  needs  and  interests  of 
the  farming  community.  In  this  direction 
much  has  been  accomplished  and  much 
progress  has  been  made  in  work  not  yet 
fully  accomplished. 

In  reference  to  what  the  Grange  has  ac- 
complished it  may  be  remarked  that  it 
opened  and  exerted  a  large  influence  in  the 
discussion  which  finally  led  to  the  elevation 
of  the  Agricultural  Department  to  its  proper 
level  and  making  its  head  a  full  cabinet 
ofiScer. 

It  was  also  mainly  through  the  efforts  of 
the  Grange  that  the  interstate  commerce 
law  was  passed,  which  has  brought  much 
relief  to  the  farming  community  in  several 
States.  It  has  failed  to  accomplish  any 
material  benefit  in  California,  for  reasons 
which  are  well  known. 

The  Grange  was  largely  instrumental  in 
securing  the  passage  of  the  antitrust  law  by 
the  last  Congress,  and  is  now  supplementing 
that  work  in  its  efforts  to  secure  legislation 
which  will  put  a  stop  to  dealing  in  futures, 
which  consists  chiefly  in  gambling  on  the 
products  of  the  farm,  to  the  great  detriment 
of  the  producer. 

It  has  ever  been  a  consistent  advocate 
for  the  purification  of  the  ballot  box,  and  to 
that  end  was  among  the  earliest  to  advocate 
the  introduction  of  the  Australian  ballot 
system,  and  it  is  largely,  if  not  mainly, 
tHrough  the  efforts  of  the  several  State 
Granges  that  the  Australian  system  is  now 
in  operation  in  no  less  than  26  States. 

The  passage  of  the  national  oleomargar- 
ine law  was  mainly  accomplished  through 
the  efforts  of  the  Grange. 

Among  other  measures  of  political  reform 
in  the  interests  of  good  and  equal  govern- 
ment, in  which  the  Grange  is  taking  an  ac- 
tive interest  may  be  mentioned — a  graduated 
income  tax;  the  election  of  United  States 
Senators  and  the  President  by  a  direct  vote 
of  the  people;  a  Gjvernment  postal  tele- 
graph and  telephone  system,  and  a  free  ru- 


ral mail  delivery.  It  is  also  doing  much  in 
the  way  of  introducing  business  cooperation 
and  in  the  establishment  of  mutual  fire  and 
life  insurance  companies. 

MEMBERSHIP  OF  THE  GRANGE. 
According  to  recent  statement  of  Morti 
mer  Whitehead,  the  lecturer  of  the  National 
Grange,  taking  the  Grange  at  large  through 
the  country,  it  was  never  before  in  so  flour 
ishing  a  condition  as  now,  and  never  better 
equipped  to  accomplish  its  highest  object — 
the  education  and  elevation  of  the  American 
farmer.  During  its  existence,  over  27,000 
charters  have  been  issued  to  subordinate 
Granges,  which  have  reached  every  State  in 
the  Union.  During  the  past  year  new 
Granges  have  been  established  in  23  differ 
ent  States,  showing  that  its  progress  is  uni- 
versal throughout  the  country.  The  State 
of  New  York  has  organ-zed  107  new  Granges 
during  the  past  12  months.  Pennsylvania 
has  gained  6000  new  members.  Over  1000 
delegates  and  visiting  members  attended 
the  meeting  of  the  last  National  Grange  at 
Springfield,  Ohio.  That  was  considered 
one  of  the  best  sessions  the  organization  has 
ever  held.  The  Grange  may  now  be  claimed 
as 

A   PERMANENT  INSTITUTION. 

Of  the  country.  It  has  already  in  contem 
plation  the  building,  at  an  early  date,  of 
Grange  Temple,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  for 
the  headquarters  of  the  National  Grange 
The  principles  of  the  Grange  have  been 
thoroughly  tried,  have  stood  the  test  of  time 
and  command  the  respect  of  all  good  men 
and  women  everywhere.  They  are  ever 
found  on  the  side  of  justice,  equality,  educa- 
tion, temperance  and  morality.  They  take 
hold  of  everything  that  goes  to  build  up 
great,  good  and  powerful  people. 


The  Agricultural  Chatauqua. 

A    Suggestive    Topic   for  Crangre 
Discussion. 

Upon  reading  the  editorial  in  last  week's 
Rural  we  were  all  surprised  that  the  idea 
of  adopting  the  Chatauqua  plan  to  agricul 
tural  studies  had  not  been  put  in  practice 
long  since.  It  has  done  more  than  any  oth 
er  movement  to  build  a  bridge  between 
science  and  practice  and  bring  the  univer 
sity  to  the  home  of  such  as  cannot  leave 
home  for  the  university. 

In  this  way  it  has  extended  the  empire  of 
letters  and  multiplied  the  numbers  of  well 
informed  people  in  America. 

In  no  department  of  learning  does  it  offer 
such  advantages  as  can  be  secured  to  far 
mers  by  a  concerted  and  thorough  effort  to 
systematize  existing  means  of  information  in 
a  way  that  we  may  acquire  a  solid  foundation 
for  such  a  knowledge  of  agricultural  matters 
that  we  may  classify,  retain  and  apply  what 
we  learn.  We  enter  a  carpenter  shop  well 
stocked  with  tools  and  undertake  to  do  a  job 
of  work.  We  know  how  to  use  a  few  of  the 
tools  and  have  a  general  idea  of  what  is 
wanted  but  spend  time,  material  and  temper 
in  securing  a  result  by  no  means  satisfac 
tory. 

The  trained  mechanic  takes  the  same 
tools  and  material  and  makes  no  false  mo 
tion  until  a  good  job  is  done. 

Now  you  have  noticed  the  same  difference 
between  people  who  take  up  a  book  or  paper 
or  listen  to  an  address.  One  catches  no 
idea,  another  a  vague  one  that  he  cannot  ap 
ply,  while  a  third  can  reproduce  the  thought 
or  put  it  in  practice.  The  capacity  to  use 
the  experience  of  of  others  as  the  trained 
mechanic  uses  tools  is  what  we  want  the  Ag- 
ricultural Chatauqua  to  give  to  us  and  the 
boys  and  girls  who  are  to  be  the  farmers  a 
few  years  hence.  Teach  them  the  use  of  in- 
tellectual tools  and  thereby  make  the  infor- 
mation available  for  practical  use  that  is 
now  afloat  about  as  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  average  farmer's  power  of  practical  ap- 
plication as  though  printed  in  a  foreign 
tongue. 

One  of  our  successful  fruitgrowers  was 
telling  of  a  brother  in  Texas  who  had  some 
flne  peach  land  and  thought  he  would  start  a 
large  orchard.  He  was  given  a  careful  out- 
line of  tne  methods  that  secure  the  best  suc- 
cess in  all  California  and  applied  with  "Cal- 
ifornia Fruits"  and  all  other  of  the  latest 
works  on  practical  fruit  culture. 

After  several  years  our  friend  revisited 
Texas  and  reported  that  his  brother  had  the 
most  horrible  orchard  that  you  ever  saw. 
He  had  hardly  acquired  a  single  correct  idea 
from  all  his  reading  or  advice.  The  lesson 
was,  that  a  book  is  of  little  use  to  one  who 
does  not  know  the  use  of  books. 

As  last  weeks  editorial  implies,  this  is  one 
of  the  things  that  the  paper  cannot  attempt 
to  do;  viz — undertake  systematic  training  in 
the  power  of  assimilating  knowledge.  We 


can  supply  the  troops  with  ammunition  but 
somebody  else  must  act  as  drill  sergeant. 

Any  student  of  the  causes  of  agricultural 
progress  will  recognize  that  the  most  hope 
ful  place  to  begin  the  use  of  fertilizers  is  the 
farmer's  brain.  In  enriching  your  orchard 
you  use  materials  calculated  to  add  such 
vigor  to  the  tree  as  to  produce  the  largest 
crop  of  fine  fruit.  You  work  toward  the 
dollar.  Just  so  with  this  plan  of  improve 
ment  let  it  be  with  the  view  of  extending  and 
systematizing  knowledge  of  farm  affairs  rathe 
than  to  make  us  more  like  lawyers  or  poets 

The  Grange  is  the  place  to  discuss  thi 
and  to  devise  plans  for  carrying  out  th 
work,  remembering  that  the  community  will 
do  for  the  Grange  in  exact  proportion  to 
what  the  Grange  does  for  the  community. 

If  you  will  read  and  discuss  these  articles 
before  your  Grange,  and  report  your  discus 
sion,  thus  indicating  a  popular  demand,  we 
will  do  all  that  the  paper  can  to  further  the 
movement,  and  think  that  it  can  find  sub 
stantial  aid  and  direction  from  both  of  our 
universities.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  free 
information  to  be  had,  and  many  ways  of 
getting  cheap  and  valuable  books  and  taking 
advantage  of  the  experience  of  such  as  have 
been  teachers  or  successful  farmers  in  the 
Grange. 

Almost  every  one  who  thinks  carefully 
along  this  line  will  have  some  useful  sug 
gestion.  Come  let  us  put  in  the  evenings  of 
this  winter  to  better  advantage  than  we  have 
ever  done  before.  We  will  sit  up  nights 
and  study  with  you  if  we  can  only  feel  that 
there  is  a  good  class  of  earnest  workers 
enthusiastic  in  their  desire  to  learn. 

We  are  starting  in  to  hoe  a  very  long  row 
with  the  hope  that  a  favorable  season  may 
produce  the  best  crop  that  farms  ever  raise 
and  the  one  most  productive  of  paying  re 
suits — practical  ideas. 

Our  encouragement  to  effort  along  thi 
line  and  our  success  in  securing  cooperation 
from  the  universities  or  other  sources  will 
depend  largely  on  the  demand  for  such 
work,  as  indicated  by  replies  received  to 
these  communications.    Now,  if  any  indi 
vidual  or  any  Grange  has  any  word  of  sug 
gestion  or  encouragement,  let  it  be  con 
sidered  a  duty,  to  self  and  to  the  cause  of 
progress  toward  a  brighter  future  for  toilers 
to  write  at  once  and  let  us  know  if  we  are  in 
a  line  that  will  secure  cooperation. 


The  National  Grange. 

The  26tb  annual  session  of  the  National 
Grange  will  be  held  at  Concord,  N,  H 
opening  on  Wednesday,  November  i6th 
and  continuing  ten  days.  From  the  activity 
and  enthusiasm  manifested  among  Patrons 
everywhere,  and  particularly  among  the 
60,000  in  New  England,  it  is  expected  that 
the  coming  session  will  eclipse  all  of  its  pre 
decessors  in  both  numbers  and  interest.  It 
is  confidently  expected  that  the  attendance 
will  reach  fully  2000.  An  interesting  pro- 
gram has  been  arranged,  which  embraces 
excursions  to  the  White  Mountains  and 
other  points  of  interest  in  the  more  immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  Concord, 

The  Sunday  which  will  intervene  will  be 
devoted  to  memorial  services  in  memory  of 
members  who  have  deceased  during  the 
year. 

Subjects  of  great  importance  to  the  agri- 
cultural interests  of  the  country  will  come 
before  the  session  for  discussion  and  action 
The  business  sessions  of  the  National 
Grange  are  always  held  in  the  fourth  degree 
so  as  to  admit  a  general  attendance  of  all 
Patrons. 

From  San  Jose  Grange. 

"  Granger,"  writing  us  from  San  Jose,  re 
ports  that  San  Jose  Grange  joined  in  the 
Columbus  Day  celebration,  with  a  float 
which  was  perhaps  the  most  unique  and  at- 
tractive feature  of  the  day.  It  was  filled 
with  fruits,  flowers  and  grains  and  contained 
the  three  goddesses — Ceres,  personated  by 
Miss  Hattie  B.  Wells;  Pomona,  represented 
by  Miss  Lizzie  Webb,  and  Flora,  represented 
by  Miss  Nellie  Gefferds. 

Our  correspondent  further  says:  "We 
would  like  to  know  if  any  other  Granges 
took  part  in  the  Columbus  Day  celebration, 
and  if  they  prepared  floats.  At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Grange  we  began  the  discus- 
sion of  the  proposed  amendments  to  the 
constitution  and  will  continue  the  same  until 
we  have  completed  the  list.  Of  the  local 
committees  appointed  to  arrange  for  the 
fruitgrowers,  nearly  all  were  members  of 
the  San  Jose  Grange,  and  it  is  evident  that 
our  Grange  is  wideawake  and  ready  to  help 
in  all  good  work.  We  hope  that  Grangers 
from  other  sections  will  visit  the  convention 
next  month,  as  the  meeting  will  be  both 
profitable  and  instructive.  The  visitors  will 
be  received  by  the  Grangers  who  compose 
the  reception  committee." 


The  Secretary's  Column. 

By  A.  T.  Drwbv,  Secretary  State  Granice  of  California. 

FOR  ANOTHER   YEAR'S  WORK. 

Now  that  the  Annual  Session  of  the  State  Grange 
is  past,  the  next  thing  in  order  is  for  each  Patron  to 
begin  work  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  uniting  with 
others  make  the  coming  season  more  productive  of 
benefits  to  the  Order  than  any  of  its  predecessors. 
The  harmonious  session  proved  that  the  Grange  is 
in  good  working  order.  It  is  financially  strong, 
and  the  opportunity  for  a  good  year's  work,  if  all 
do  their  duty,  is  one  of  the  best  ever  known. 

Let  individual  Patrons  study  what  best  to  do  to 
double  the  membership  and  strengthen  the  useful  - 
ness  of  their  own  Grange;  then  let  each  Grange  in 
turn  plan  for  a  general  advance  movement  through- 
out the  jurisdiction.  Study  up  some  new  methods 
of  creatmg  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Order  and  at- 
tract the  attention  and  meet  the  approbation  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  Grange  families  who  have 
not  yet  joined  the  circle;  also  to  bring  other  farmers 
and  their  families  within  our  gates.  On  this  sub- 
ject we  invite  correspondence.  Talk  the  matter  up 
m  your  families,  in  your  subordinate  and  Pomona 
Granges.  Let  the  coming  year  be  one  of  earnest- 
ness, activity,  thorough  work  and  a  good  harvest. 

National  Grange.— We  have  received  from 
M.  J.  Bachelder,  Master  of  the  State  Grange  of 
New  Hampshire,  a  supply  of  blank  applications  for 
membership  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  degrees,  the 
former  to  be  conferred  at  White's  Opera  House, 
Concord,  N.  H.,  Thursday  evening,  Nov.  17th, 
and  P.  M.  on  the  i8th,  and  the  seventh  degree 
(Priests  of  Demeter)  on  the  evening  of  the  18th. 
From  appearances,  ample  preparations  are  being 
made  by  New  Hampshire  Patrons  to  make  the  ses- 
sion a  pleasant  one  to  their  visiiors  from  abroad. 
One  thing  is  certain,  attendants  will  not  need  their 
summer  clothing,  as  the  almanac  says  "  about  these 
days ''  at  Concord. 

RECENT  STATE  GRANGE  SESSION. 

The  State  Grange  resolved  to  oppose  the  consti- 
tutional amendment  to  increase  the  salary  of  lieu- 
tenant-governor to  $4000  per  annum. 

Important  Record. — The  following  resolution 
offered  by  J.  H.  McKune  of  Sacramento  Grange 
was  adopted  by  the  State  Grange: 

Resolved,  That  the  executive  committee  of  this 
Grange  be  and  is  hereby  authorized,  in  its  discretion, 
to  employ  a  competent  person  to  remain  at  the 
Capitol  of  the  State  during  the  session  of  the  next 
legislature,  whose  duty  shall  be:  i.  To  take  charge 
of  the  legislation  recommended  by  the  Grange  and 
secure  an  introduction  of  the  proper  bills.  2.  To 
keep  a  registry  of  all  legislators  and  the  action  oi 
each  on  the  several  measures  introduced  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Grange.  3.  To  make  a  full  report 
of  such  matters  to  the  executive  committee. 

Resolved,  That  the  data  procured  from  such  re- 
port and  other  sources  be  preserved  by  the  execu- 
tive committee  for  future  use  as  occasion  may  re- 
quire. 

The  following  report  adopted  by  the  State 
Grange,  referring  to  one  of  the  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendments  to  be  voted  upon  Nov.  8th,  will 
be  read  with  interest: 

Your  committee  on  good  of  the  Order,  to  whom 
was  referred  the  proposed  refunding  of  the  bonded 
indebtedness  of  the  State,  beg  leave  to  report  that 
they  have  duly  considered  the  same  and  respectfully 
report  the  following: 

In  view  of  the  law  prohibiting  the  investment  of 
the  funds  of  the  university  at  a  less  rate  than  five 
per  cent,  and  the  other  fact  that  the  remainder  of 
the  indebtedness  is  to  State  institutions,  except 
$251,000,  we  recommend  that  it  be  declared  the 
sense  of  this  State  Grange  that  said  $251,000  be 
paid  out  of  the  surplus  funds  in  the  treasury,  and  if 
the  remainder  of  the  bonded  indebtedness  be  re- 
funded, the  State  take  them  at  their  present  rate  of 
interest. 

The  speaking  and  music  at  the  memorial  exer- 
cises, according  to  the  program  arranged  by  the 
committee,  were  very  good  and  appropriate.  Yet 
some  sadly  missed  the  touching  volunteer  offerings 
often  given  at  our  memorial  exercises.  We  also 
believe  many  felt  that  memorial  exercises  sand- 
wiched in  between  business  appointments  come  far 
from  being  as  impressive  as  when  held  in  quiet  even- 
ing session,  as  has  generally  been  the  rule  hereto- 
fore. The  exercises  occurred  in  the  following  order: 
I.  Solo  by  Miss  Roxie  Dennis;  2.  Address  by 
Bro.  I.  C.  Steele  in  memory  of  Bro.  W.  M.  Ireland; 

Address  by  Sister  W.  L.  Overhiser  in  memory 
of  Sister  N.  E.  Ailing;  4.  Music  Quartette  5.  Ad- 
dress by  Bro.  Amos  Adams  in  memory  of  Bro,  T, 
T.  Hooper;  6.  Address  by  E.  Greer  in  memory  of 
Bro,  H.  Davenport;  7.  Solo,  "  Nearer  My  God  to 
Thee,''  by  Miss  Gussie  Wilcox;  8.  Address  by  A. 
D.  Logan  in  memory  of  Sister  P.  Peterson;  9.  Ad- 
dress by  Bro.  E.  C.  Shoemaker  in  memory  of  Sister 
A.  J.  Woods;  10.  Address  by  Sister  Mary  Mer- 
rill in  memory  of  Sister  Jas.  Perrott;  11.  Music  by 
the  Grange. 
Addresses  were  limited  to  five  minutes  each. 
The  entertainment  by  San  Jose  Grange  was 
throughout  superior  and  won  universal  praise  from 
both  members  and  visitors,  who  will  long  remember 
pleasantly  the  "  Garden  City"  and  the  Twentieth 
Annual  Session  of  the  State  Grange. 

One  hundred  dollars  was  paid  by  the  State 
Grange  to  San  Jose  Grange  toward  the  rent  of  hall 
and  other  annual  expenses. 

The  Pomona  Feast  was  unsurpassed  in  variety, 
decorations  and  presentation.  The  tables  were 
entirely  supplied,  this  year,  by  the  local  Grange. 

Independent  Grange  recently  received  its 
charter  No.  302.  We  hope  the  Grange,  like  its 
name,  will  prove  one  of  the  best  in  the  circle.  Elk 
Grove  also  received  a  duplicate  charter  for  the  one 
burned. 

executive  committee  meeting. 
Brother  McConnell  was  absent  in  Oregon  and  the 
regulir  annual  session  of  the  executive  committee, 
usually  convened  on  Monday  preceding  the  Stale 
Grange  meeting,  was  only  held  informally.  Several 
consultations  were  had  by  the  committee  at  San 
Jose  but  no  formal  action  was  taken  there  by  the 
executive  committee,  consequently  a  special  meet- 
ing was  held  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  Oct.  i8lh, 
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1  he  members  of  the  Kern  County  Land  Company  have  a  national  reputa- 
tion for  wealth,  business  and  financial  ability.  These  facts  set  the  matter  of 
reliability  at  rest.   The  company's  capital  stock  is  $10,000,000. 

They  have  400,000  acres  of  arable,  irrigable  lands  upon  which  the  sun  shines 
almost  constantly;  and  their  enormous  irrigation  system  renders  them  in- 
dependent of  the  annual  rainfall. 

A  clear  title;  rotation,  variety  and  certainty  of  crops;  easy  terms;  availability 
to  persons  in  moderate  circumstances;  ground  ready  for  the  plow — no  stones 
nor  thistles;  good  society;  schools;  churches,  etc.,  are  a  few  notable  attractions 
of  this^  region  of  country. 


Kern  is  the  largest  county  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  It  has  the  finest 
climate  for  caring  and  drying  fruits,  etc. 

The  400,000-acre  territory  of  the  Kern  County  Land  Company  is  the  pick 
of  the  county. 

Its  area  is  5,184,000  acres. 

H  as  the  largest  irrigation  system  in  America. 

T'he  home  of  the  peach,  French  prune,  pear  and  raisin  grape. 

Planting  and  harvesting  can  be  carried  on  every  month  in  the  year. 

N  0  rocks,  hills  or  stumps  on  the  land. 

A  failure  of  crops  is  unknown  on  irrigated  lands. 

I^ern  county  fruits  take  the  first  prize  at  the  State  Fair, 

Land  can  be  made  to  pay  for  itself  in  less  than  three  years. 

(jrows  more  alfalfa  than  any  other  county  in  California. 


For 

Further 

Particulars 

Address 


The  advantages  of  good  soil  and  plenty  of  sun,  which  occur  in  the  Kern 
Valley,  would  have  been  of  little  avail  but  for  the  third  and  all-important 
one  of  an  abundance  of  water  from  never-failing  sources. 

Through  300  miles  of  main  canals,  and  1,100  miles  of  laterals,  the  great  Kern 
river  furnishes  enough  moisture  to  slake  the  thirst  of  the  400,000  acres  al- 
ready referred  to. 

IDrought  is  oat  of  the  question. 

T'he  system  has  been  constructed  in  the  most  careful  and  scientific  manner. 
Some  of  the  canals  are  125  feet  wide  and  six  feet  deep. 


Kern  County 
Land  Company. 

S.  W.  PBRGUSSON, 
Bakersfleld,       -      -       -  California. 


Bros.  Loucks,  Walton  and  Jones  being  present.  In 
the  absence  of  Master  Davis,  Bro.  Loucks  was 
made  temporary  chairman.  J.  D.  Huffman,  Geo. 
Ohleyer,  Past  Masters  Hull  of  Yuba  City  and  Walter 
Renwick  of  Temescal  Granges  were  among  the 
visiting  Patrons.  A  number  of  bills  were  audited 
and  ordered  paid.  The  Committee  on  Women's 
Work  was  allowed  an  appropriation  for  the  year  not 
to  exceed  $50. 

A  remittance  on  account  of  dues  was  voted  Elk 
Grove  and  Kibbesillah  Granges  on  account  of  their 
losses  by  fire.  The  publication  of  the  by-laws  and 
the  annual  proceedings  was  left  for  further  arrange- 
ment. 

THANKSGIVING  DAY. 

What  pleasant  memories  come  to  mind  at  the 
mention  of  this  festive  season,  which  has  now  be- 
come a  national  holiday.  It  is  one  of  the  best  days 
of  all  the  year  for  Granges  to  gather  their  families 
together  for  social  and  fraternal  reunion.  It  affords 
an  opportunity  for  having  a  pleasant  occasion  with- 
out much  formality.  Like  a  good  picnic,  "  it  some- 
how does  itself."  It  brings  forth  pUasant  memories 
and  a  better  feeling  toward  all  humanity.  We  do 
not  believe  any  Grange  ever  attempted  a  Thanks- 
giving reunion  that  anybody  was  sorry  about. 

We  therefore  thus  early  urge  Patrons  of  every 
Grange,  large  and  small,  to  come  together  on 
Thanksgiving  Day,  which  will  doubtless  be  on 
Thursday,  November  24th.  These  are  days  when 
the  sisters  are  always  found  foremost.  Who  will 
write  us  some  words  of  encouragement  for  those 
who  may  feel  doubtful  about  celebrating  on  account 
of  their  Grange  not  being  in  the  most  prosperous 
condition  ?  Is  it  not  a  good  time  for  weak  Granges 
to  call  for  an  arousing  meeting? 

Grange  Anniversary  Day  comes  Sunday,  Dec. 
4th,  this  year.  Most  Granges  will  doubtless  cele- 
brate on  Saturday. 

Mrs.  S.  J.  Cromarty  has  b^en  elected  secretary 
of  Watsonville  Grange. 

St.  James  Hotel  was  really  headquarters  for 
Patrons  between  daily  sessions  of  the  State  Grange 
The  proprietors,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tyler  Beach,  did 
their  best  successfully  to  make  so  large  a  number 
comfortable. 

Possibilities  of  the  Grange. 

The  following  is  from  an  editorial  in  the 
current  number  of  the  Calijornia  Orchard 
and  Farm: 

We  are  convinced  that  the  California  Grange  can 
build  itself  into  a  powerful  order  by  following  the 
example  of  ten  or  twelve  eastern  Grange  Slates, 
which  have  made  cooperation  in  dealing  and  in- 
surance a  leading  feature,  succeeding  to  a  wonderful 
extent.  Our  first  'ffort  will  be  directed  to  securing 
reliable  information  on  this  question,  and  we  hope 
to  have  the  aid  of  well-informed  Grange  members 
in  carrying  out  this  purpose. 

A  need  S<ir  cooperation  in  marketing  is  generally 
rec  gnized  among  the  rjrchardisti,  as  well  as  other 
linei  of  rural  occupKiilons,  and  all  lhat  stands  in  the 
way  of  practical  operation  Is  the  want  of  confidence 


that  producers  will  hold  together.  Here  is  the  op- 
portunity for  the  Grange.  Its  reputation  for  hon- 
esty and  stability  will  inspire  the  fullest  confidence, 
and  give  it  a  splendid  chance  to  undertake  cooper- 
ative transactions  for  the  producers  that  seem  im- 
possible to  inaugurate  in  any  other  way.  Such 
work  as  this,  if  cautiously  managed,  will  help  the 
Grange  and  bring  in  a  desirable  class  of  members, 
who  will  be  attracted  by  such  proof  of  its  usefulness. 
It  is  an  absolute  fact  that  the  strongest  Granges  in 
existence  are  those  engaged  in  buying  and  selling 
for  their  members,  without  which  the  national 
Order  would  be  struggling  for  life,  instead  of  having 
a  well-filled  treasury.  The  business  Granges  con- 
stitute but  25  per  cent,  but  furnish  75  per  cent  of 
the  revenue  that  reaches  the  National  Grange 
treasury. 

In  California  we  have  one.  Two  Rock  Grange, 
that  has  been  built  up  by  a  judicious  blending  of 
business  with  sociability,  and  we  predict  that  the 
success  of  this  Grange  will  ciuse  many  o'hers  to 
follow  in  the  same  line,  resulting  in  a  larger  and 
more  vigorous  membership  for  the  State. 


FOR  $19.00 

We  can  send  you  one  of  our 

SPECIALTY  SINGLE  BUGGY 
HARNESS, 

Which  la  the  result  of  years  of  figuring  to  make  the  best 
harness  ever  known  for  the  mooey.  It  la  made  from  oak 
atock,  hand  atltched  and  finished  by  skillful  mechaoics, 
haudaome  full  nickel  or  Davis  hard  rubber  trimmings. 

Jnst  the  HaruesR  for  an  Blegant  Turnout. 

They  gell  here  for  $26.00,  and  harness  not  as  good  Is 
often  sold  for  $35.00  In  retail  shops.  U  harness  la  not  as 
represented,  money  will  be  refunded. 

Liebold  Harness  Co. 

110  MoAllUtar  St.,  San  Franclaoo. 

Collar  and  Hames,  Instead  of  Breast  OoUari 
82  00  extra. 


Please  state  It  yon  want  single  strap  Harness,  or  folded 
style  Harness,  with  traces  double  throughont. 


ALMOND  BDLLERS  FOR  SALE 

IBVINOTON.    AI.AMRnA    OOIJNTV,  OAIm 


Should  consult 
DEWEY  4  CO. 

A  M  K  R I  CAN 


California  Invemors 

A.WD  Fo&KiOM  Patent  Bolioitorb,  for  obtalniug  Patents 
aad  OaTefttn.  BfltabURbed  Id  1860.  Their  lonRRxperlenoe  as 
JonrDaMstfi  and  larfce  practice  an  Patent  attorneyB  enables 
thein  to  offer  Pacific  Cfoaal  Inventors  far  bettor  service  than 
ttier  OftD  obtain  oUewhere.  Send  for  free  droulars  of  lafor- 
mfttloiL.   No  220  MArketBt.iaaQFraQol«co  OaL 


WE  WANT-THE  EARTH 


WITH 
THE 


"ORIGINAL  EUREKA  FENCE.": 


THE  ABOVE  CUT  REPRESENTS  A  VINEYARD  AND  ORCHARD  FENCED    EXCLUSIVELY  [WITH  THE 

"  ORIGINAL  EUREKA  FENCE." 

TO  THE  CAPITALIST,  SPECULATOR,  VINEYARDIST,  ORCHARDIST,  STOCK  AND  POULTRY  RAISER 

YOU   CANNOT  AFFORD  TO  BE   WITHOUT  IT. 

IT  IS  STRONG,  DURABLE,  NEAT  AND  CHEAP. 

  OME  nPIMT  


PER  SQUARE  FOOT  IN  QUANTITIES. 

IT  DEFIES  COMPETITION  IN   EVERY  RESPECT. 

tr  Remember,  we  are  the  Inventors  and  Sole  Owners  of  the  "  RENTON  "  AUTOMATIC  AND  ADJUSTABLE 
POWER  FENCE  LOOMS,  the  only  machine  which  makes  a  perfect,  straight,  tight  fence. 

Any  size,  style  or  quantity  to  order  at  short  notice.  Send  for  descriptive  and  Illustrated  Circular  and  testi- 
monials to    

CALIFORNIA   FENCE  COMPANY, 


Uentlon  this  paper. 


570-578  BBANNAN  STEBBT,  SAN  FRAN0I80O. 


thee:  •\j\r^&i3L. 
"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic 

Soda  and  Insecticide. 
T.  ■\Kr.  j^ojK^soisr  cS3  CO., 

Sole  Agents, 

No.  S  MABKBT  ST.,      -     San  Fracolaoo 


SPRAY  YOUR  TREES  I 

WUtewasli  Yonr  Bans  and  Feices! 
WAINWRIGHT'S  PUMPS 

Do  Either  Snooessfally. 

Catalogue  and  testimonials  sent  by  mall. 
WM.  WAINWRIOHT, 

Mo.  B  Spear  Street,  San  Francisco.  Oal. 
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Tlie  State  Alliance  Meeting. 

In  their  annual  meeting  at  Sacramento  on 
the  i8lh,  igth  and  2oth  inst.  the  State  Alliance 
discussed  mainly  the  following  subjects:  — 

Land. 

Transportation- 
Monopoly. 
Money. 
Cooperation. 

Immigration. 

As  Alliance  leaders  are  the  principal  pro- 
moters of  issues  represented  by  the  Peo- 
ple's Party  they  were  discussed  from  a 
standpoint  already  made  familiar  in  the  po- 
litical campaign.  The  point  was  well  taken 
that  these  issues  have  been  evolved  from  the 
people  while  the  great  parties  have  received 
theirs  as  legacies  from  their  leaders. 

A  cooperative  plan  was  inaugurated  based 
upon  successful  experience  at  Compton  of  a 
store  modeled  after  the  famous  Rochdale 
plan  so  popular  in  England.  The  idea  is  to 
begin  prudently,  develop  as  patronage  ex- 
tends and  share  the  benefits  accruing  from 
a  cash  system  and  large  purchases.  With 
careful  management  and  records  of  failure 
as  well  as  success  always  in  mind  this  sys- 
tem promises  to  confer  substantial  benefits 
to  its  patrons  and  hence  add  strength  to  the 
Order. 

It  was  recommended  that  the  State  oper- 
ate a  plant  at  Folsom  similar  to  that  at  San 
Quentin  and  also  keep  on  hand  a  supply  of 
the  raw  material  sufficient  to  meet  probable 
demands  of  market  and  discourage  specula- 
tion on  jute  and  sacks. 

It  was  desired  that  the  general  govern- 
ment take  immediate  and  efficient  action  to 
prevent  further  injury  to  streams  from  sedi- 
mentary deposits  and  also  dredge  and  levee 
so  far  as  necessary  to  preserve  the  streams 
in  the  best  condition  for  commerce 

The  movement  of  those  hostile  to  the  pres- 
ent system  of  publication  of  school  text  books 
was  denounced  as  proceeding  from  interest- 
ed motives  and  the  present  plan  was  com- 
mended without  endorsing  all  works  pub- 
lished under  that  plan. 

Sympathy  was  extended  to  those  who  are 
trying  to  bring  about  a  better  condition  of 
wageworkers  and  it  was  recognized  that 
the  value  of  a  market  depends  upon  the  pur- 
chasing capacity  of  the  people.  Concentra- 
tion of  wealth  so  far  as  it  implies  increase  of 
paupers  was  recognized  as  a  great  evil. 

To  secure  a  more  just  and  perfect  assess- 
ment an  Act  of  the  Legislature  was  sought,  re- 
quiring that  all  notes,  bonds  and  other  evi- 
dences of  indebtedness  should  become  void 
and  incapable  of  collection  by  law  in  case 
they  had  passed  a  year  without  an  official 
stamp  to  show  that  they  had  been  assessed. 

One  of  the  most  promising  features  of  the 
session  was  the  inaugural  address  of  Presi- 
dent J.  L.  Gilbert,  of  Fresno,  outlining  a 
policy  of  earnest  and  active  work  to  increase 
the  members  and  promote  the  interests  of 
the  Order.  Most  of  his  time  and  that  of 
State  Lecturer  Cornell  will  be  devoted  to 
the  work.  The  earnestness  and  efficiency 
of  these  officers  has  already  been  demon- 
strated in  a  way  that  inspires  the  Order 
with  great  confidence. 

C.  W.  Thresher,  of  Butte  county,  was 
chosen  for  vice-president,  and  J.  M.  Moore 
and  J.  S.  Barbae  were  continued  in  office  as 
State  agent  and  secretary  and  treasurer  re- 
spectively. E.  M.  Wardall,  of  Los  Angeles, 
L.  M.  Landsborough,  of  Sacramento,  and 
Geo.  B.  Johnson,  of  Santa  Clara,  were 
chosen  as  executive  committee. 

Such  were  the  leading  results  of  an  inter- 
esting and  profitable  session,  showing  the 
capacity  of  the  Order  for  prompt  transac- 
tion of  business. 


Best's  Agricnltaral  Works. 

The  Agricultural  Works  at  San  Leandro  during 
the  last  s  xty  days  have  been  enlarged  and  rehabil- 
itated with  new  and  the  latest  improved  machinery. 
A  building  144x110  feet,  two  stories,  is  being  erected 
and  will  be  covered  with  corrugated  iron.  This 
building  will  be  devoted  to  combined  harvesters, 
while  the  old  harvester  building  will  be  usf.d  exclus- 
ively for  traction  engines.  The  hum  of  industry 
and  extensive  preparation  for  a  large  output  ot  agri- 
cultural machinery  are  prominent  features  at  this 
great  plant.  Our  reporter  counted  six  traction  en- 
gines on  the  stocks  and  was  informed  by  Mr.  B'^st 
that  he  would  build  over  50  combined  harvesters  for 
next  season.  As  usual  Mr.  Best  has  been  awarded 
a  string  of  first-class  premiums  and  medals  at  the 
State  and  District  Fairs. 


Unitarian  Literatare 

Bant  tree  by  the  OnAiniiNa  Auiiliakt  o(  tha  FIrrt  Unlta- 
rUn  Church,  cor.  Oeary  and  Franklin  Sts.,  San  Fran. 
oIbco.   AddrcM  Mri.  B.  F.  OiddlnKs,  ai  above. 


$500,000 

To  LOAB  ■■  AWT    AMOURT   AT  TUB   T»«T  LOWRST  HARKR 

rate  of  intereat  on  approved  aocurlty  In  Farming  Landa. 
A.  SCUULLBB,  Room  8,  130  OalUornIa  Btraet,  San 
Franctaco. 

IMPORTAHT  TO  FARMERS. 

We  liave  a  lar((e.  anm  of  money  to  loan  at  a  low  rata 
of  iDlorent  on  mortKU/o  on  ranohca.    Write  to  iie  for  full 

KiftlcuUra.    HOWK,  BANDMANN  k  CO.,  •08  California 
San  Franolaoo.    Rooma  S  and  7, 


TO  GROWERS  OF  FRUIT  AND  PRODUCE 
IN  CALIFORNIA: 

We  solicit  your  consignments  believing  that  by  diligence  and 
vigilance  in  serving  your  interests  we  can  give  you  satisfaction  and 
hold  your  trade.    Our  storage  facilities  are  dry,  convenient  and  ex 
tensive.    We  give  careful  attention  to  packing  for  long-distance 
shipping.    Our  local  trade  is  first-class  and  growing. 

(Succesaora  to  Gbo.  R.  Starr  &  Co.  and  Starr  &  Jcdsoh.) 

TELEPHONE  88.    P.  o.  BOX  2137.  308  &  310  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Correspond  wiih  ua.    Mention  the  Rural  Prbss. 


TONCUELESS. 
SELF-CUIDINC 

NO  POLE  eiicepton 

NO  SORE 

NECKS. 
One  Plowman 
Instead  or  Two 


QLIDfiMFORT 


THE 

WONDER 

ON 

WHEELS. 

Seven  Acres  a  Day  oTt^I 

Four  horses  abreast— one  In  the 
furrow,  three  on  the  land. 
Foot  brake  prevents  gang  running 
ou  team.   Levers  within  easr 
reaca 


No  bottom  or~= 
side  friction. 
Weight  of  furrows, 
frame  and  plowman, 
carried  on  three  greased  spindles. 
Draft  rednced  to 

lowest  possfble  limits 


£aeler  Drlvlneir,  Stralgrlitcr  Far- 
rows, and  I^lghter  Draft 

than  any  Gang  in  America. 
Afijustoble  frame— can  be  narrowed  or 
widened  at  will,  and  convened  into  a 
single  plow  in  a  few  moments'  time. 
Made  with  Stubble,  Sod  and  Stubble,  and 
rairie  breaker  bottom'^,  in  Steel  or  Chilled 
etal.   Right  or  left -10,  12  or  14-inch  cut- 
Ppeclal  prices  and  time  for  trial  urtvenon 
first  on  If  rsf  torn  pointn  where  we  have  no  Agents. 


ECONOMIST  PLOW  CO.,  So.  Bend,  Ind.,  or  Stanton, Thompson  &,  Co.,  Sacramento. 

Our  book— "Fun  on  the  Farm"— sent  free  to  all. 


DO 
YOU 

ROCHET 

9 


The  Gr,ASaO  LACE  THREAB  CO.,  Glasgo,  Conn, 
will  distribute  In  premiums  Two  Thousand  Dol-  |u| 
lars,  Gold  Coin,  for  the  best  specimens  of|!j 
fancy  work,  to  be  made  only  from  tbekj 

eiiSGOTWILLEDLAGETHREAOj 

to  all  residents  of  the  United  Stales 


Send  10c.  for 
Sample  Spool. 
Twilled 
Loco 

Thread. 


pj^S^a^g^gl-I-Z-Z-Xm-g-g^  SOO  Tarda. 


$2000^ 

com  Premiums. 

&Ba-!£g'Z'r-XIX^J^Xa'Xgagyag9  send  10c 

 your  dealer  for  circulars  giving  full  B|  for 

formation.  If  not  to  be  had  of  bim. Bj  rUnstrotcd 
r    writous.    DO  NOT  DELAY.  H  Crochet 

Thorougbly  satisfactory  proofs  of  our  rella-Hl  •■"<-''t>. 

bility  furnisbed.  Igj  Booke, 

^  No.  1  and  !fo.  i. 


6LASG0  LAGETHREAD  CO.,  Glasgo,  Conn,  g 


s 


3B 
I 


O 


I 


1^1  »=?  O  Nlvjji 


ALL  SIZES,  FOR  GAS.  STEAM  AND  WATER. 

 WE  SIANDFACTURE  

SHEET  IRON  AND  STEEL  PIPE. 

AI.!.  SIZES. 

For  Water  Supply,  Mining,  Irrigating  Purposes,  Stocli 
Ranches,  Etc. 

Uade  In  I,engthB  Desired  from  16  to  80  f«et. 


The  Cut  shows  a  Section  of  Three  Joints 

DOUBLE  RIVETED  SHEET  IRON  PIPE. 

Id  the  manufacture  of  this  Pipe,  we  use  only  a  higb  grade  o  annealed 
Charcoal  Iron  of  great  tensile  strength. 

The  weight  or  thickness  of  metal  used,  is  graded  according  to  service 
required,  and  pressure  to  which  the  Pipe  will  be  subjected. 


FOK  AI.I.  UNDEROROUNn  PURPOSES,  we  Immerse  the  Pipe 
in  a  bath  containing  a  special  mixture  of  ASPHAIjTUM,  PITCH  and 
PETKOLEUM,  at  a  Temperature  of  SOO°  Farenhelt.  It  thus 
receives  a  thorough  coating,  both  inside  and  outside,  rendering  It  impervious 
to  the  alkalies  of  the  earth,  rust,  etc.,  and  is  practically  indestructible. 


Black,  Painted  and  Galvanized,  for  Root  and  Sides  of 

HAY  BARNS.  DRY  HOUSES.  STABLES,  ETO. 


W.W.MONTAGUE&CO. 

SAN  FKANCISCO-SAN  JOSE-LOS  ANGELES. 


mmf 

Rail 

Buy  now  for  Winter. 
Sure  to  Advance. 


We  have  In  our  warehouse  tha  antire  oatput 
of  a  number  of  the  best  Point  Reyes  dairies. 
June-packed,  all  sizes,  about  SOO  packages  alto- 
gether, bought  before  tha  risa  and  ofTered  lesa 
than  present  value. 


In  a.  H.  kegs.  In  brlB*.  Uned— 


14 

ROLLS, 

$8.12 

18 

it  ' 

10.08 

28 

(( 

15.40 

44 

(( 

23.76 

60 

U 

31.80 

In  small  kegs,  solid  packed,  tweet 

and  choice,  for  family  use, 

31  LBS  NET,  EACH,  $8.37 

No  extra  charge  for  kegs.  Figure  out 
what  you  can  sava  and  send  tha  order  to 


SMITH8'_CASH  STORE 
44 


414,  416,  418  Front  St.,  B.  F. 

PACE  ^  FREC 

CATALOCUE  ■^m^'  PACKING  ANB 
FREE.  T  CARTAGE. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

CHURNS 


Largest  Stock  and  Best  Assortment  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
including  the  Latest  Improved 


Entire  Top  Opens— A  Oreat  Advantage  and  Convenience. 

—  ALSO  THE  — 

Stoddard  Barrel  Churns, 

Butter  Worlcers. 
PRINTERS  AND  MOI.DS. 

Send  for  Catalogue  of  Improved 
Dairy  Machinery. 

G.  Q.  WIOKSON  &  OO. 

3  &  6  Front  St.,  San  Francisco. 
346  N.  Main  St  ,  Los  Angeles. 
141  Front  St.,  Portland,  Or. 


Gas  Machine. 


The  new  Improved  AUTOMATIC  GAS  MACHINES 
stand  unequaled  on  the  whole  PaclBc  Coast  for  lighting 
country  homes,  suburban  residences,  hotels,  etc.  The 
light  producrd  by  these  machines  Is  Bright,  Clean  and 
Steady,  but  soft  and  soothing  to  the  eye.  Emitting 
No  Smoke  and  being  uniform,  it  has  no  equal  for 
reading  by.  The  cost  is  more  than  One-Half  Less  than 
coal  gas  anywhere,  it  being  but  $  1  per  1000  onbio 
feet  These  Machines  are  sold  at  rednced  rates, 
bat  eTery  one  Is  grnaranteed  to  g;lTe  entire 
satisfaction.  Before  purchasing  elsewhere,  call  and 
examine  them  or  send  for  illustrated  catalogue  at  Nos. 
48-46  Stevenson  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

JACOB  SCHREIBER,  Manager. 


9  CORDS  IH  SO  HOURS. 

BUNS        la,,,,      iPI,        ^   SAWS  POWN 
EASY, 

>  Daeliuk*  i 


BY  ONE  MAN. 

Send  forfree  illustrated  catalopme,  showing  testimonials 
from  thounands  who  haro  sawed  from  5  to  t)  cordii  dally. 
It  snwH  down  trees,  folds  liko  a  pockctrknife,  weighs  only 
41  I  ha.,  orwUy  carried  on  shoulder.  One  man  can  saw  more 
timher  with  It  than  two  nion  with  a  cross-cut  saw.  57,000  In 
II w.  We  also  make  larger  aized  machine  to  carry  7  foot 
Sjri^JSS"-^"'*''  'eo"™"  the  agency.  rOlDINQ  SAWINO 
MACHINl  00.|  Ml  to  U9  So,  Jelreraon  St.,  Cblortgo,  III. 
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Breeders'  tlirectorif. 


[  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  60o  per  line  per  month. 


HORSES  AND  CAULE, 


W.  H.  BOBKE,  626  Market  St.,  8.  F.;  Regristered 
HolsteiDs;  winners  of  more  first  prizes,  sweepstakes 
and  special  premiums  than  any  nerd  on  the  Coast 
Pure  re^rlstered  Berkshire  Pigs.    All  strains. 


JBBSEYS— The  best  A  J.  C.  C.  Beeistered  Herd  Is 
owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S  F.    Animals  for  sale. 


F.  PETERSEN,  Sites,  ColusaCo.,  Importer  &  Breeder 
of  registered  Shorthorn  Cattle.    Young  bulls  for  sale. 


JOBN  L>YNOH,  Petaluma,  breeder  of  thoroughbred 
Shorthorns.    Young  stock  for  sale. 


WILD  FLOWER  STOCK  FARM,  Fresno  Co. 
A.  Heilbron  &  Bro.,  Props.,  Sic.  Breeders  of  thorough- 
bred strains  and  Crulkwhank  Shorthorns;  also  Registered 
Hetefords;  a  fine  let  of  young  bulls  In  each  herd  for  sale. 


CHARLES  E.  HUMBERT,  Cloverdale,  Cal.,  Im- 
porter and  Breeder  of  Recorded  Holsteln-Frlesian 
Cattle.   Catalogues  on  application, 

M.  D.  HO  PE^NS,  Petaluma,  Breeder  of  Shorthorns. 
Dealer  in  fresh  Cows,  Beef  Cattle  and  Sheep. 


PEROHERON  HORSES.— Pure  bred  horses  and 
mares,  all  ages,  and  guaranteed  breeders,  for  sale  at 
my  ranch  near  Lakeport,  Lake  Co.,  Cal.  New  oata- 

logue  now  ready.    Wm.  B.  Collier. 


J.  H.  WHITE,  Lakevllle,  Sonoma  Oo.,  CU.,  breeder 

of  B^llstered  Holstein  Cattle. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac  Co.,  CaL ,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shorthorn  Catfje  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 


PETER  SAXE  Si  SON,  Lick  House,  San  Franolseo, 
Cal  Importers  and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  ol 
•▼erv  TarletT  of  Cattle.  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 


WILLIAM  NILES,  Los  Angeles,  CaL  Thoroughbred 
Registered  Holstein  and  Jersey  Cattle.   None  better. 


POULTRY. 


DEEB  MOUNT  POULTRY  YARDS,  St  Helena, 
Cal.  S  C.  White  Leghorns,  W.  Holland  Turkeys, 
Toulouse  Qeese  and  Pekin  Ducks  and  Guinea  Pigs. 


OAUFOBNIA  POULTBY  FARM,  Stockton, 
Cal.,  send  for  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


JOHN  McFARLlNQ,  Calistoga,  Cal. ,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Choice  Poultry.   Send  tor  Cireolar.  Thor 

oughbred  Berkshire  Pigs. 


B.  Q.  HEAD,  Napa,  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Land 
and  Water  Fowls.    Send  for  New  Catalogue. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


B.  H.  CRANE,  Petaluma,  Cal.,  breeder  and  importer. 
South  Down  Sheep;  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missouri. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  CaL,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Crossbred 
Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.   Ramg  for  sale. 


8W/NE. 


J.  p.  ASHLEY.  Linden,  Cal.,  breeder  and  importer 
of  Thoroughbred  Swine.  Small  Yorkshire  Victoria, 
Essex  and  Poland-China.    Superior  ttock.  low  prices. 


WILLIAM  NILBS,LoB  Angeles,  Cal.  Thoroughbred 
Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Figs,   Circulars  free. 


TYLER   BEAOH,    San   Jose,  CaL,    breeder  of 

Ihorsughbred  Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogi. 


HOLBERT&  CONGER, 

Importers  and  Dealers 
Direct  from  Europe, 
Enelleb    Sblre  Draft, 

Cleveland  Bay 
and    German  Coacb 
Stallions. 
1S9  Eighteenth  St., 
Lioa  Angeles,  California 
Write  for  Catalogue. 


GLIDD.EN 


W.  W.  RUSHMORE, 

OAKLAND,        -  CAL. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 
English  Shire,  Clydesdale, 
Percneron   and  Coach 
borsea. 

Bhlre  and  Coach  Horses  a 
Specialty. 
LOW  PRICES  &  EASY  TERMS. 
Correspondence  Solicited. 

Stable,  Broadway  *  SXdStl. 

Oakland,  Cal. 
Address  Buz  86. 


ANGORA  GOATS  FOR  SALE. 

A  number  of  pure>bred  Angora  Qoats  In  lots  to  suit. 
This  is  the  stock  of  goats  formerly  owned  by  Julius 
Weyand  and  will  be  sold  cheap  for  cash.  Address 

ERNEST  WEYAND,  Colasa,  Cal. 


Dr.  A,  B.BUZARD, 

VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

MEMBER  OF  USE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERIN 
ary  Surgeons,  London,  England.  Late  Veterinary 
Surteon  In  the  United  States  Army.  Veterinary  Con- 
trihntcr  to  the  "  Pacific  Rural  Press."  The  diseases  of 
all  Dom««tlc  Animals  treated  on  Scientific  Principles, 
flpeclal  attention  given  to  Chronic  Lameness  and  Surgical 
Operations.  406  BRODKRICK  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
«alls  to  tba  oonntry  promptly  attended  to.  Telephone 
Mo.  M0T. 


BUY  THE  GENUINE 
STEEL 


BARBED 


WIRE. 


MANQFAOTURED  BV 


WASHBURN  &  MOEN  M'F'G  CO.. 


S4N  FRANCISCO: 


SACR/VUBNTO. 

20S   cfe!   a07  J  Str-oot. 


P.&B  .DRYING  PAPERS. 

(Patented  Feb.  28, 1888.) 

Specially  Prepared  for  Drying  Grapes  and  Otlier  Fruits. 

NO  NEED  OF  EXPENSIVE  WOODEN  TRATS.  NO  NEED  OF  TURNING 
FRUIT.    COSTS  MUCH  LESS  THAN  ANY  OTHER  METHOD. 

Ptttnp  in  Rolls  containing  1000  spare  feet,  or  in  Reams  of  480  sneets— 24  1  36. 


SAMPLES  AND  CIRCULARS  FREE, 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 

116  BATTERY  ST.,      -      -      SAN  PRANOISOO. 


^ancy  Hanks 

Record  2:0S^. 

Trotted  the  fastest  mile  on  record  when  hitched  to  a  Sulky 
with  Ball  Bearing,  Pneumatic  Tired  Wheels, 

WE  CAN  FURNISH  YOU  WITH  A 

NO.  205  NANCY  HANKS  SULKY 

Witii  Pnemitlc  Tired  Ball  Bearing  Wleels, 

For  SK50,0O. 

This  price  includes  the  Regular  Sulky  Wheels  as  well, 
and  either  style  may  be  used    We  solicit  your  order. 

Remember,  we  give  you  the  Regular  Wheels  in  addition 
to  the  Pneumatic  Tired  Wheels.  So  you  have  two  sets  of 
wheels  with  each  Sulky. 

TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO. 

421-427  MARKET  ST.,  S.  F. 


Mann's  Green  Bone  Cutter 

FOR  POULTRY  FOOD. 


Patented  June  16, 1886;  August  20,  1889,   Canada  Patent,  June  12,  1890. 

WB  WARRANT  this  machlue  to  cut  Dry  or  Oreen  Bones,  meat,  gristle  and 
all,  by  Hand  Power,  without  clog  or  difficulty,  or  MONEY  REFUNDED. 

OBKEN  CUT  BONK  WII.L  DUCBLB  THB  NUMBBB  OF  EGOS, 

will  make  them  26  per  cent  more  fertile,  and  increase  the  vigor  of  the  whole  flock. 
COST  OF  FEEDING  MATERIALLY  LESSENED. 

These  Cutters  are  endorsed  by  all  the  leading  California  poultrymen.  Send  for  a 
Catalogue  describing  all  sizes  of  Cutters  and  containing  vaulable  information  In  relation 
to  feeding  green  out  bones. 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO., 

Pacific  Ooast  Affents.  PETALUMA,  CAL. 


BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Prize  Herd  of  Southern  California. 

6  premiums  State  Fair  1892. 
9  premiums  Los  Angeles  1892. 

PIGS  OP  ALL  AGES  FOR  SALE. 

SESSIONS  &  00„ 
P.  O  Box  686.  Los  Aneelea.  Oal 


SHROPSHIRES  FOR  SALE. 

30  to  40  Thoroughbred  and  High- 
Grade  Shropshire  Rams  Ready  for 
Service. 

Thia  stock  Is  the  Best  In  the  State,  having  been 
selectid  from  the  famous  flock  of  the  late  Andrew 
Smith,  of  Redwood  City. 

L.  E.  McMAHAN  &  SONS, 

OFFICE.  22  Fourth  Sreet,  San  Francisco, 
RANCH,  DIxoQ,  Cal. 


sTJEaiisr-F'HiEiJBH-£k.2sr  o^ttxjie:. 

Registered  Herd  Book  Stock  of  the  Aaggie.Netherland,  Nep- 
tune, Clifden.  Artis  and  other  families.   None  better. 

Of  the  Coomassie,  Alphea  and  other  choice  strains, 

Poland-Ohina  and  Berkshire  Pigs. 

3E»OTTIjTI*."5r— Nearly  all  Yarieties. 

Third  Edition  POULTRY  &  STOCK  BOOK,  60  cents 
-  *  y  mall  postpaid.   Thirteen  years  experience  on  this  coast. 


Address: 


MANHAJTAH 


BKD    BALL  BRAND. 


Genuine  only  with  RED 
BALL  brand. 

Recommended  by  Gold- 
smith, Marvin,  Gamble, 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  etc.,  etc. 

It  keeps  Horses  and  Cattle 
healthy.  For  milch  cows; 
it  increases  and  enriohes 
their  ndlk. 

0X8  Howard  St.,  San 
Franelsoo,  Oal. 


MUCH  OF  THE  PAIN,  MISERY,  AND  MANY  OF  THE  FAILURES 
IN  LIPK  AVOIDED.  Mothers  and  Dju^ht<-rs  better  informed 
concerning  their  own  physical  being  and  how  best  to  DEVELOP, 
CHERISH  AND  PROTECT  IT.  Send  or  call.  Consultatioj  free. 
MRS.  ALICK  WELLS,  rooms  16  and  16,  906  Broadway,  Oaklaad,  Cal. 


C0LT8BR0KEN. 

THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

One  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  San 
Leandro,  Alameda  County, 

 HAS  

Every  Facility  for  Breaking  Colts  Properly. 

Rates  Very  Reasonable. 
HORSES  BOABDED  AT  ALL  TIMES. 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

GILBERT  TOHPKINS,  Proprietor, 
P.  O.  Box  149  San  Leandro,  Oal. 


PERCHER0N8 


FOR  SALE. 


Having  decided  to  plant  my  place  in  fralt,  I  offer  all 
my  pure  Percheron  stock  for  sale,  keeping  only  enough 
for  working  the  place.    Time  will  be  allowed  to  all  re- 
sponsible purchasers  that  they  may  need,  at  7  per  oent, 
WM,  B.  COLLIER, 

Lakeport,  Cal. 


&PECIAL    VERTICAL  ENGINES. 

TWO  TO  SIX  HORSEPOWER. 

With  Tubular  Boilers,  made  of 
steel  plates  ot  60,000  tensile 
strength. 

DnraWe!   EfflcM!  Salel 

Lowast  Priced  on  tha 
Market. 

Material  and  workmanship  war- 
ranted equal  to  those  of 
any  m^ke. 
Tested  with  cold-water  pressure 
at  150  lbs.  and  they  are  warranted 
to  carry  that  much  steam  pressure. 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 
37  MARKET  ST.,  San  Francisco. 


Calves,  Yearlings  and  2-year-olds 

FOR  SALE. 
ROBERT  ASH  BURNER, 
Bad      Station,  San  Mateo  County,  Oal. 

Only  three-'ojrths  mile  from  the  terminus  of 
the  S.  F.  and  San  Mateo  Electric  Road. 


JACK  WANTED. 

I  will  trade  30  acres  of  fine  valley  land  adjoining  the 
most  thrifty,  orchard  in  Monterey  County,  for  a  good 
Jack.   Must  be  large,  clean  limbed  and  guaranteed. 

Address  JOBN  F.  CAHILL, 
San  Mlgael.  San  Lais  Obispo  Co.,  Cal. 


MONEY'i^a^e^So'^^eV 
By  using  the  Pacific  Incabator 
and  Breeder,  which  will  hatch  any 
kind  of  eggs  better  than  a  heu.  In  uni- 
versal use.  Gold  Medal  wherever  ex« 
hlbited.  Tboronghbred  Poultry 
and  Ponltry  Appliances.  Send 
8  cts.  in  stamps  for  S3- page  catalogue, 
with  30  full-sized  colored  cut  j  of  thor- 
oughbred fowls,  to  Pacific  Incaba- 
tor Co.,  137  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal, 


■THE 


HALSTED  INCDBiTOR 

coMPAjnr, 

IBIS  ■yrUa  Street,  •aklaad  CaL 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular. 


POULTRYMEN  ,Srptt^°S 

consequently  the  price  of  eggs  is  s'lTaucinc.  Erer/  one 
cihoiild  now  feed  Wellington's  ImproTed  Egg  Food  regularly 
if  they  desire  to  have  eggs  to  sell  when  they  reach  high 
pricee.  Get  it  of  any  MERCHANT  or  of  Proprietor, 
B.  F.  WELLINQTOK,  426  Wuhingtoa  St.,  Ban  FrancUco. 
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iNipdinill^,  hpip^,  ^tc. 


COLUMBIA 

STEEL 
MILL. 

POWERFUL, 
HANDSOME,  NEW. 

Has  the  only  internal  gearing. 
Doubling  the  power,  reducing 
speed  to  the  only  practical  rate 
to  operate  a  pump  at  any  depth 
and  overcoming  the  back  lash  on  dead  center  of  outside  or 
spur  gearing. 


A  True  Spiral. 

The  Fan  surface  changes 
from  80°  at  rim  where  speed 
is  greatest  to  45°  at  inner 
and,  giving  wind  free  clear- 
ence,  avoiding  back  suction 
and  securing  greatest  pow- 
er.   STEEL  BRACED. 


|$45l 


FRANK  BROS., 


33  cfis  35 


S.  F. 


AL&HEDA  STEBL  WIND  HILL. 

10, 12  and  11  (t. 

Cheaper  than  an; 
First-Class  UiU  in 
the  market. 

Every  Od« 
Gaaranteed. 

No  bearings,  no 
eprlDgs,  no  wheels 
to  get  out  of  order. 
The  simplest  mill  In 
the  world. 

Agents  Wanted 

—  ADDRESS — 

TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO.,  San  Francisco  or  Fresno. 


IVI A  C  H '  Y  ^ "  * 


Mining,  Ditching,  Pumping, 
WW  1^  I  I  Wind  and  steam:  Heating  Boilers,  &o.  Will 
■  ■  hi       mmpay  you  to  send  25c.  for  Encyclopedia,  of 

1600  Engrauinga.  The  Amertcati  Well  Works,  Aurora,IIL 
also,  Chicago,  111.;  Dallas,  Tex.;  Sydney.  N.  S.  W. 


GRANGERS'  BANK 

OF  CALIFORNIA, 
BAN    FBANOISOO.   O  A  L. 

Incorporated  April,  1874. 


Amthorised  Capital  $1,000,000 

Oapital  paid  up  and  Beserre  Fnnd  800,000 
Dividends  paid  to  Stockholders.. .  720,000 

OFFICERS.  ' 

A.  D.  LOGAN    President 

I.C.  STEELE  Vice-President 

ALBERT  HONTPELLIEB  Cashier  and  Manager 

FRANK  McMULUEN  Secretary 

General  Banking.  Deposits  received.  Gold  and  Silver. 
Bills  of  Exchange  bonght  and  sold.  Loans  on  wheat  and 
country  produce  a  specialty. 

Janoarr  1,  1892.  A.  IfONTPKLLIER.  Uanager. 


CALIFORNIA  STANDARD  FRUIT  DRIER 


la  one  of  the  most  complete  Inventions  for  drying 
Balsins  and  Pranes  by  steam  in  24  hours— other 
fruits  less  time.  No  sulphur  or  potash  used.  Retains 
all  iyrup,  juice  and  flavor  In  original  purity.  Capacity, 
dries  from  75  lbs  y,ta<:n  fruit  to  20  tons.  Send  for  circu- 
lars. CAL.IFUKNI/%  FKUIT  KVAPOKATING 
*  M'F'G  CO.,  847i  8.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


MOUnLK 

Breech -l/oader 

S7.60 
RIFLESJ2.00 
WATCHES 


BUNS 


BICYCLES  «I5 

All  kiu'iiclir-iijirT  Itiao  «lHe- 
whfTc.  Bffore  you  buy, 
B'-ri'l  ntftinp  Tor  catalonuR  to 

ThePowell&ClementCo. 

\m  Hftln  Ht.»ClnelDn»il,0 


ftPIRRlAN  SUPPLIES.' 


Golden  Ital- 
ian Queens. 
Tested,  «2.00 

..  i, '  ,  »1. 00  each.  L  Hives,  $1.90  each.  Root's  V 
jtf'xjv.  «  :ti.,„H,  gs.oo  per  1000.  Dadant's  comb  foundatloa, 
Wo  »ui5  .ii*a  found.  Hmokets,  $1.00  each.  Globe  veil*.  $1.08 
Moh,  etc.    WU.HTTAH  Ji  f(ON,  BaaUateo.  OaL 


GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION, 

SHIPPING  i  COMMISSION  HOUSE, 

077ICS.  108  DAVIS  STREET.  SAN  EKAHCISCO.  GAL. 

Wareboaae  and  Wbarf  at  Port  Ooata. 


CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED. 

Money  advasced  on  Grain  In  Store  at  lowest  possible  rates  of  Interest. 
Full  Cargoes  of  Wbeat  famlsbed  Sblppers  at  sbort  notice. 

ALSO  ORDERS  FOR  GRAIN  BAGS,  Agrioaltnral  Implementi,  Wagoni.  Orooeriei 
and  HerchandlM  of  every  deacription  solicited. 

B.  VAN  BVBBT,  Manaser.  A.  M.  BSLT,  Assistant  MacaBer. 


Perfection  of  Principle  Attained  in  Windmills 


Buns  Wben  Others  stand.  Noiseless.  Belf 
Oiling   Bearings.    Regulation  Perfect. 
Two  Turns  of  Wbeel  One  Ijong  Stroke. 

NO  JERK. 

I  will  sell  in  places 
where  I  have  no 
agency  one  ortwo 
windmills  at  a 
special  low  rate  to  introduce  them. 

A  special  lot  of  TANK  that  MUST  be 
sold,  made  of  clear,  dry  redwood. 

Hercules,  Improved  Davis  and  San  Joaauia 
Windmills,  Tanks,  Etc, 

Write  for  prices  and  teetimontais. 

Special  Barqainb— One  16-H.  P.  Otto  Gas  Engine.  One 
20- H.  P.  Portable  Steam  Engine. 

WOBKS:  Cor.  Mala  &  Otter  Streets,  OFFICBi: 
347  Commerce  Street,  STOCKTON,  CAL,. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


THE  Most  Efficient  Wood  Preserver. 

APPLIED  WITH  AN  ORDINARY  BRUSH. 

Protects  All  Kinds  of  Timber,  Above  or  Below  Ground  or  Water, 

from  Rot  and  Decay. 


OARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  00. 

MTTECEE  &  GO,,  Pacific  Coast  Agents,  319  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


J  J 


TWO  IN  ONE. 


HAMILTON 


The  only  machine  that  will  grade  with  equal  facility  hoth  green  and  dried  fralta.  It  is  desirable  to  grade 
drunes  both  before  they  are  dried  and  absolutely  neocssary  after. 

It  Is  the  best 'economy  to  hive  one  machine  which  you  can  use  (or  both  frreen  and  dr!ed  fruit,  saving  time 
money  and  valuable  space.    No  complicated  machinery  to  get  out  of  order  and  do  imperfect  work. 

No  miohine  compares  with  thia  in  speed.    Will  grade  apricots  (or  drying,  also  walnuts  and  pecans. 

W.  C.yHAMILTON,  near  Marrow  Gaoge  R.  R.  SAN  JOSE.  CAL, 


Send  for  Price  Lists 

OP  GUNS 

And  all  Articles  used 
by  Hunters  and 
Anglers. 

oxio.  "W .  is: 


GUNS  SENT  ON 
TRIAL. 


OID  GUNS  TAKEN 
KIW  a«.iv««M..  ^^Hi  '  EXCHANGE. 

Cri.:El"\7-IS,  526  KEARNY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


ijShotCun 


Revolvers, 
Rifles, 

A(»T.//<rfrtmp^>^..^Oreftt'W«ftern'  ^ 
for  J'fice  /.UCQun Works. PltUborgh,] 


CALIFORNIA 


If  you  want  In  know  about  Cal'fornla 
and  the  Pad  Pc  fltatcB,  send  for  tiie 
FAVIVIV  KIJK/ll.  PRKNM. 
the  beet  liluatrated  and  LeadlnK  Fariniiig  uud  Horticultural 
Weekly  of  the  Far  West.  Trial,  50c  for  3  iiio«.  Twosami  le 
copies,  10c.  EstablUhed  1870.  DEWEY  PUBLISUINQ  CO. 
aao  Market  St.,  B.  F. 


Commi^^iop  filerchapt^. 


DALTON  BROS., 

Commission  Merchants, 

 AMD  DIALKUl  U  

CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON  PRODUCE, 

Qreen  and  Dried  Fmits, 
Grain,  Wool,  Hides,  Beans  and  Potatoes. 

Advanoea  made  on  Conslenmenta. 
808  ft  310  Davi>  St.,        San  FranciKO. 

(P.  O.  Box  1B80.1 
JVCoulgnmenta  Solicited. 


ALLIS0N,6RAY&C0. 

eoi,  60S,  60B.  607  St  609  Front  St, 
And  800  Washington  St.,  SAN  FRAN0I800. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

GREEN  and  DRIED  FRUITS, 

POiri.TRT,£GOS,OAinE,OBAIN,PBODUOK 
AND  WOOL. 


WETMORE  BROS., 

CommisgioD  Merchants. 

GREEN    AND  DRIED  FRUIT,  NUTS, 
PRODUCE,  POULTRY,  EGGS,  ETC. 

CONSIGNMENTS  SOLICITED.    PROMPT  RETTUaNS. 

418,  416  ft  417  Wasblnston  St., 
(P.  0.  Box  2090.)  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


MOORE.  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

General  Commission  Merchants^ 

810  CaUfornla  St.,  S.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Excliaore. 


impersonal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal  advancei 
made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of  interest. 

[■BTABLUHID  1861.] 

GEORGE  MORROW  •  CO., 

HAY  and  GRAIN 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

89  Clay  Street  and  28  Commercial  Street, 

Sax  Francisoo,  Cai,. 
^SHIPPING  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY. 


BRAY'S  SONS  &  CO., 

Successors  to  Brat  Bbos.  EstJkblished  186frr 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

Members  S.  F.  Produce  and  Hay  Exchange. 
OUR  SPECIALTIES— Grain,  Beans  «  Hay. 

Consignments  from  farmers  and  others  solicited. 
Highest  market  prices.  Prompt  returns.  Correspond- 
ence invited. 

No.  220  CL&.Y  ST.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


EVELETH  &  NASH. 
COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  Dealers  in  Fruit,  Produce,  Poultry,  Game,  Egg 
Hides,  Pelts,  Tallow,  eta,  422  Front  St.,  And  221,  229, 
225  and  227  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


REGULATE  THE 

STOMACH,  LIVER  AND  BOWELS, 

PURIFY  THE  BLOOD. 

A  RELIABLE  REMEDY  FOR 

Indleestlon,  Blllouanesii,  Headache,  Constl- 

6atlon,  l»yBpi  p«la,  Chronic  Liver  Troubles, 
>lzzlne»B,  ISud  Complexion,  l>j-sentcry, 
Offeni.lve  Breath,  and  all  disorders  of*  the 
Blomach,  l.lver  and  Bowels. 

Ripans  Tabules  contain  nothlnif  mjnrlons  to 
the  most  delicate  constitution.  Pleasant  to  take, 
eafe,  effectual.   Give  immediate  relief. 

Sold  by  drugrpists.  A  trial  bottle  sent  by  mall 
on  receipt  of  15  cents.  Address 
THE  RIPANS  CHEMICAL  CO.,'} 
10  SPRUCE  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITT. 


N.  CLARK  &  SONS, 

17  Spear  Street,      -      San  Frenclsoo. 

SEWER,  WATER  AND  CHIMNEY  PIPE 
AND  CAPS. 

Send  for  prices  on  Sewer  Pipe  for  culverts,  f  Jr  roads, 
and  for  draining  lands. 


JAMES  M.  HATEN.  THOMAS  E.  HAVEN, 

Notary  PubllO. 

HAVEN  &  HAVEN, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELORS  AT  LAW, 

No.  080  OalUornla  Street, 
Telaphoaa  Ho.  17M.  SAR  rBAHOISOO,  OAh,. 


October  29,  1892. 
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Market  Review. 


San  FBANasco,  Oct.  26, 1892. 
The  local  money  market  is  essentially  unchanged. 
While  bank  reserves  ar  reporttd  to  be  steadily  gain 
ing,  yet  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  dispo- 
sition to  let  out  inoney  below  a  certain  percentage. 
Thissplrit  of  caution  seems  to  be  developed  to  a  larger 
extent  now  than  at  any  time  within  the  past  three 
years.   Remiitances  from  the  interior  are  only  fair, 
while  the  demand  is  steadily  falling  away  The  elec- 
tion and  Thanksgiving  Day  in  next  month  and  the 
usual  holidays  in  December  make  inroads  into  the 
general  business  and  until  they  are  all  passed  an  im- 
provement is  hardly  Ukely  to  set  in.   The  wheat 
markets  of  the  world  have  been  slowly  settling  under 
renewed  strong  bear  pressure  and  an  almost  total  ab- 
sence of  speculation.   Continued  heavy  marketing 
of  the  cereal  at  the  East  is  an  important  factor  In  un- 
dermining ihe  markets,  for  the  wheat  movements  in 
this  ccuntry  appear  to  be  the  barometer  by  which 
Europe  gauges  the  markets.   The  requirements  of 
Europe  are  now  placed  at  higher  figures,  while  the 
crop  in  the  United  States  is  placed  at  about  525,000.000 
bushels  against  495,000,000  bushels  one  month  ago, 
Even  at  the  higher  estimate  the  crop  is  fully  100,000,- 
000  less  than  was  the  yield  in  1891.   While  giving  the 
Increased  estimate  yet  the  fact  must  be  kept  in  view 
that    crop     reports     and    estimates  are 
many  instances  largely  controlled  by  operators 
in  railroad  securities.    There  is  a  general  con- 
currence of  opinion  that  more  railroad  shares  and 
bonds  are  held  in  this  country  than  ever  before 
known.  This  increase  has  been  due  to  the  panicky 
times  in  Europe  causing  holders  abroad  to  unload. 
With  heavy  holdings  in  this  country  and  a  healthier 
and  a  more  general  growing  feeling  of  confidence 
abroad  it  is  but  natural  that  the  pools  or  syndicates 
at  the  East  should  be  casting  about  to  sell  back  to 
Europe;  this  can  be  the  better  done  by  creating  the 
belief  that  the  cereal  and  other  crops  in  this  country 
are  very  heavy  which  will  increase  the  income  of  the 
railroads  when  the  pr.  ducts  begin  to  move  freely. 
Europe  is  already  beginning  to  buy  our  securities 
quite  hf  avily. 

There  appears  to  be  a  more  general  Impression 
probably  grounded  on  past  experience,  that  the  con- 
sumption of  wheat  the  current  cereal  year  will  be 
very  heavy  and  as  the  season  draws  to  a  close  the 
reserves  will  be  still  further  reduced.  That  this 
opinion  Is  well  grounded  appears  self-evident  and 
does  not  require  enlarging  to  convince  the  most 
skeptical.  It  is  quite  generally  admitted  that  the 
low  average  prices  which  have  obtained  for  wheat 
during  the  past  five  years  have  not  only  enlarged 
the  demand  but  have  also  Increased  the  consumption 
per  capita,  both  of  which  are  important  factors  to  be 
considered  in  estimating  on  the  world's  require- 
ments. So  large  and  steady  has  been  the  increased 
demand  from  these  two  sources  that  consumption 
the  world  over  has  steadily  gained  on  production, 
until  the  latter  does  not  now  equal  the  former,  which 
has  about  eaten  up  the  reserves.  This  would  make  it- 
self more  keenly  felt  were  It  not  that  it  is  largely 
neutralized  by  steam  and  electricity,  both  of  which 
can  be  and  are  called  into  service  to  draw,  quickly, 
supplies  from  any  given  point. 

The  local  wheat  market  the  past  week  was  some- 
what interrupted  by  the  Columbus  festivals.  Even 
with  this  past,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  gen- 
eral disposition  on  the  part  of  operators  to  enter  the 
market  to  any  great  extent  until  after  the  elections. 
Probably  this  is  magnified  so  as  to  bear  the  market 
as  much  as  possible.  The  large  tonnage  In  port  and 
to  arrive  makes  it  quite  certain  that  outward  char- 
ters will  have  to  weaken,  provided  ship-owners  wish 
to  keep  their  vessels  in  service.  Wheat  gains  by 
ships  weakening,  The  offerings  of  wheat  the  past 
week  were  light,  but  light  as  It  has  been,  shippers 
claim  that,  only  In  exceptional  cases,  they  have 
been  able  to  have  their  wants  met  without  bidding 
npon  the  market,  or,  in  other  words,  by  not  paying 
above  the  parity  of  European  markets. 

Barley  has  held  to  firm  prices  with,  toward  the 
close,  a  tendency  to  still  better  figures.  There  Is  no 
denying  but  the  crop  in  this  State  was  largely  In  ex- 
cess of  that  in  1891,  yet  It  is  equally  as  certain  that 
low  prices  and  poor  pasture  have  Induced  larger 
feeding,  while  for  export  the  demand  has  been 
largely  in  excess  of  the  call  last  year.  There  are 
those  In  trade  who  feel  quite  confident  that  the  cur- 
rent season  will  go  out  with  a  small  reserve,  and  In 
taking  this  view  of  the  situation  they  are  quite  hope- 
ful of  better  prices  later  on. 

Oats  have  come  In  quite  freely  the  past  week,  but 
the  market  absorbed  the  receipts  without  causing 
lower  prices  to  oQtaln.  The  strength  of  the  market 
is  accepted  as  evidence  that  the  crop  In  Oregon  and 
Washington  Is  short  and  that  the  supply  later  on  will 
be  quite  light.  Whether  this  opinion  is  well-grounded 
it  is  bard  to  say,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  tone 
to  the  market  is  not  only  strong  but  healthy.  Corn 
has  held  to  weak  prices,  under  fair  receipts  and  only 
a  moderate  demand.  Rye  has  been  irregular  and 
only  dealt  in  to  a  limited  extent. 

In  ground  feed,  bran  has  weakened  off  with  an 
easy  feeling  at  the  close,  but  middlings  have  held 
fairly  firm.  Heavy  receipts  and  free  offering  of  the 
former  broke  prices.  Feedmcal  has  been  slow  at 
easier  figures.  The  consumption  of  roll  barley  has 
been  quite  heavy  in  the  country,  while  the  demand 
for  ground  barley  at  the  logging  camps  has  been  free. 
The  consumption  of  ground  feed  so  far  in  this  season 
has  been  fully  rA)  per  cent  greater  than  it  was  during 
the  like  time  In  1801. 

Hay  has  met  with  a  fairly  steady  call.  The  rain, 
followed  by  (w>l,  foggy  wea'her  In  some  localities,  is 
■aid  to  b«  Improving  natural  feed,  which  is  having 


I  an  effect  on  the  demand.  Although  there  is  a  les- 
sened call,  yet  there  Is  nothing  apparent  to  warrant 
the  belief  that  feeding  has  fallen  off;  the  lessened 
call  is  only  an  evidence  that  large  feeders  are  not 
anticipating  their  wants,  or  else  have  liberal  supplies 
on  hand. 

Butter  has  eased  off  under  a  stronger  selling  and 
buyers  not  being  disposed  to  anticipate  their  wants. 
The  offerings,  are,  it  Is  said,  largely  in  excess  of  cur- 
rent requirements.  The  stock  of  Californian  in  this 
city  is  largely  in  excess  of  the  quantity  on  hand  at 
this  time  in  1891.  The  quantity  of  pickled  is  about 
170O  barrels  more,  and  that  in  kegs  about  1200  kegs 
more.  While  Californian  shows  a  large  increase, 
that  of  Eastern  is  very  considerably  less,  and,  what 
is  more,  the  price  of  gilt-edged  in  the  central  States 
is  above  the  parity  of  this  market,  which  cuts  off  the 
supply  from  this  source.  It  is  quite  generally  claimed 
that  the  stock  of  pickled  and  bolid-packed  is  not  only 
larger  In  this  city,  but  at  other  large  distribution 
points  it  shows  a  corresponding  increase.  Cheese 
has  held  barely  steady.  The  demand  is  only  moder- 
ate, while  receipts  have  been  fair.  The  supply  in 
this  State  to  draw  from  is  said  to  be  quite  large  and 
a  menace  to  the  market.  Eggs  have  moved  up  under 
lessening  stocks  of  Eastern,  light  receipts  of  Califor- 
nian and  the  markets  in  Utah  and  in  the  central 
States  being  quoted  higher.  Sales  of  round  lots  to 
arrive  of  fresh  Eastern  have  been  made  at  an  ad- 
vance. 

The  season  for  several  varieties  of  gardentruck  is 
going  out,  which  ciuses  quotations  to  be  largely 
nominal.  Cabbages,  cauliflower  and  celery  are  lu 
buyers'  favor.  Onions  have  come  in  only  fairly  free, 
but  In  the  absence  of  any  marked  demand  the  mar- 
ket was  slow,  with  only  the  more  choice  good-keepers 
wanted.  The  receipts  of  potatoes  have  been  very 
heavy,  but  the  bulk  which  came  to  hand  were  only 
poor  to  fair,  and  it  has  been  the  pressure  of  these  on 
the  market  that  caused  lower  prices  to  obtain  than 
otherwise  would.  Choice  good-keepers  are  steadily 
appreciating  at  the  expense  of  the  poor  varieties, 
which  causes  a  weaker  range  in  quotations. 

Mexican  oranges  are  coming  in  fairly  free,  but  the 
quality  being  only  fair  they  meet  with  an  Indifferent 
demand.  The  incoming  crop  in  California  promises 
to  be  large  and  of  most  excellent  quality,  provided 
they  are  not  overtaken  by  frost.  Fears  are  expressed 
that  we  will  be  visited  by  early  and  severe  frosts. 

The  fresh-lruit  market  the  past  week  has  been 
more  or  less  unsatisfactory.  Rains,  and  b  umid  weather 
since,  have  about  ruined  grapes,  owing  to  their  being 
poor  keepers,  which  necessitates  forced  sales  be- 
fore rotting.  This  applies  to  both  wine  and  table 
varieties.  There  are  no  choice  apples  or  pears  in  the 
market,  and  with  heavy  supplies  of  poor  to  fairly 
good,  the  market  hangs  heavy  and  decidedly  unsatis- 
factory. Wine  grapes  have  had  a  wide  range  the 
past  week,  selling  all  the  way  from  $8  to  815  per  ton 
The  supply  of  both  dried  prunes,  apricots  and 
plums  In  this  State  is  quite  light.  There  was  shipped 
from  San  Jose  alone  the  past  week  over  1,400,000  lbs. 
of  prunes  which,  combined  with  previous  shipments 
has  about  drained  up  the  pack  In  Santa  Clara  coun- 
ty. Other  shipping  points  note  a  corresponding  con- 
dition. The  shipments  of  other  dried  fruits  are  quite 
free.  These  shipments  are  made  on  sales  made  ear- 
lier in  the  season,  for  at  this  writing  our  market  is 
slow  with  quotations  largely  nominal.  To  buy,  full 
prices  have  to  be  paid,  but  to  sell,  concessions  must 
be  made. 

Raisins  do  not  appear  to  have  shown  any  material 
change.  Heavy  shipments  are  being  made  to  the 
East.  The  weather  has  been  unfavorable  to  curing 
in  some  localities,  but  In  the  southern  part  of  the 
State  it  has  been  quite  favorrble.  New  York  advices 
to  October  21,  report  that  market  as  follows:  Valen- 
cia raisins  are  cabled  decidedly  stronger  from  prima- 
ry sources,  with  best  brands  layer  goods  held  at  18e@ 
18s  6d  cost  and  freight.  Notwithstanding  this  spot 
stock  is  offered  with  considerable  freedom  and  at 
prices  showing  no  material  change  from  those  cur- 
rent the  past  few  days.  From  vessels  discharging  and 
ex  store  5%c  is  asked  for  off-stalk  and  6Ji@6%c  for 
layer,  but  there  are  goods  on  the  Assyria,  the  latest 
arrival,  which  offer  at  5>'^@6J^c.  To  arrive  we  are  re- 
ported sales  of  3000  boxes  layer  at  6>^c.  California 
are  in  moderate  demand  and  prices  appear  steady. 
New  London  are  held  at  $2.25;  three-crown  loose  in 
boxes,  $1.90@S2;  do  in  bags,  6V^c,  and  two-crown  do, 
53^0.  Old  are  passing  out  quite  freely  at  5%o  for  two 
crown  in  bags,  and  f>%@6e  for  three-crown. 


Markets  by  Telegraph. 


in 


Wheat  Strong,  Barley  Lower 
England. 

London,  Oct.  24.— The  Mark  Lane  Express  says: 
English  wheat  has  slightly  advanced  in  the  pro- 
vinces but  is  unchanged  in  London;  foreign  has 
ceased  to  advance:  best  California  is  quoted  at  34s, 
Oregon  84s  6d  and  Duluth  at  35s.  To-day  wheat  and 
oats  were  dull  and  corn  strong  owing  to  diminished 
supplies.  Flour  was  slightly  cheaper  and  barley  3d 
lower. 

Canned  and  Dried  Fruit  Quiet. 

New  York,  Oct.  23.— Canned  Fruits— There  has 
been  no  inquiry  for  any  lines;  old  prices  are  un- 
changed, with  peaches  very  firm.  Unpeeled,  evap- 
orated peaches  range  from  13c  to  16c  for  fair  to  fancy, 
with  the  demand  chiefly  for  the  best.  Prunes  ex- 
hibit no  particular  life.  Two  carloads  of  four  sizes 
sold  at  llj^c  spot.  Apricots  are  steady  and  un- 
changed. 

Chicago,  Oct.  25.— There  was  a  slight  reduction 
noted  in  the  value  of  nectarines,  but  aside  from  that 
no  changes  appeared.  There  does  not  appear  to  bd 
any  particular  rush  of  trade  at  present,  but  more  of  a 
quiet  feeling  prevails.  Prunes  are  wanted  about  as 
much  as  anything  and  as  yet  the  supply  is  smsU. 
Kaisins  as  yet  are  quiet,  but  in  a  short  time  the  holi- 
day trade  will  open,  and  then  an  improved  trade  is 
expected. 

Honey  Advancing:;  Lima  Beans; 
Futures  Firm. 

New  York,  Oct.  24.— Honey— The  general  trade 
has  already  realized  the  scarcity  of  Callforuia 
Htrained,  and  8%c  readily  obtained.  Lima  Beans: 
Shipments  of  lots  brought  here  for  the  West  are 
going  freely.   The  tone  of  the  market  seems  sound 


for  better  future  prices,  but  there  are  few  buyers 
above  82  per  bushel  spot  at  that  moment. 

Hops  Irregular. 

Nkw  Yokk,  Oct.  24  — Tne  hop  market  is  unsatisfac- 
tory. Direct  trading  with  interior  State  points  con- 
tinue to  teriously  cut  into  the  spot  fall  buslnets.  The 
cable  Is  not  stimulating;  Knuland  feels  the  depress- 
ing effect  of  some  liberal  shlpmeuts  which  were  un- 
invited. Quotations  are  unchanged  for  all  State  Or 
Pacific.   Exports  for  the  week  are  1505  bales. 

Desirable  Wool  Is  More  Buoyant. 

New  York,  Oct.  23.— Wool  develops  more  buoyancy 
than  has  been  common.  The  buyers'  menace  of 
fending  to  the  interior  for  supplies  is  no  longer 
potent,  for  the  clip  Is  practically  forwarded  to  the 
seaboard.  Sellers  comprehend  their  more  Inde- 
pendent position  and  decline  to  listen  to  sugges- 
tions of  shading  for  any  decent  line.  Besides,  it  is 
whispered  that  an  outside  speculative  interest  is 
springing  up  that  may  compete  with  manufacturers 
who  "dicker  "  too  long  for  the  yet  cheap  desirable 
parcels.  Sales  at  New  York:  41,000  pounds  of 
scoured  California;  9800  pounds  of  spring  and  :j72,0OO 
other  domestic  on  private  terms;  also  675,000  pounds 
of  foreign  of  low  grade.  Sales  at  Boston  :  3,023,600 
pounds  of  domestic,  including  543,000  pounds  of  for 
eign.  mainly  Aubtralian.  Fall  California  is  quoted 
low  and  irregular  on  account  of  its  heavy,  seedy 
condition.  Philadelphia  quotes  full  quotations  for 
all  grades. 

Foreign  Hod  Crops. 

Washington  fTop  Ckops.— A  report  on  the  German 
and  English  hop  crop,  prepared  by  Consul-Geni  ral 
Mason  at  Frankfort,  has  been  received  at  the  De- 
partment of  State.  The  crop  for  this  year  in  the 
German  States  is  estimated  at  48,300,COO  pounds, 
about  1,5C0  000  pounds  more  than  the  crop  of  1891, 
ana  4,258  OOu  pounds  less  than  the  average  yield  of 
the  past  ten  years.  One-half  is  ot  high  quality  and 
a  large  portion  of  the  remainder  is  fair.  The  En- 
glish crop  showed  a  total  product  of  40  OOo.OOO  to 
42,000,000  pounds.  Tbis  deficit  brough  to  Germany  a 
swarm  of  English  buyers,  who  are  purihasiug 
heavily  inferior  grades  of  the  new  German  crop  Not- 
withstanding this,  the  market  is  nominal  and 
steady. 

Distrustful  of  Raisins. 

New  York,  Oct.  24.— The  market  is  dull;  the  dis- 
trust of  the  quality  continues,  based  on  our  early 
samples.  Faultless  three-crown  bags  are  quoted  at 
6}^(5)7c:  two-crown,  sj^c;  fair  to  prime  boxes,  loose, 
4;1.76@2;  layers,  82.25;  all  spot. 

Grain  Futures. 

Liverpool. 

The  following  are  the  closing  prices  paid  for  wheat  options 
per  ctl.  for  the  past  week: 

Not.     Deo.     Jan.  Feb. 
6s01  d  6302^  6s03  d  6a03|d 


Exports  by  Sea  from  San  Francisco 
from  July  1  to  Oct.  19 

11)92  93 

Wheat,  ctls  3,462,311 

Flour,  bbis   408, 5iS 

Barley,  ctla   6Ti.i'J2 


1891-92 
5,078,8(6 
3tSii,621 
448,215 


Tonnage  Movement. 

From  reliable  advlcen  up  to  Oct.  26,  the  foUowlDgiaiD 
mary  tonnage  movement  b  complied: 
On  the  way—, 


1892 

8an  Prandsoo  27t,«'l7 

Han  Diego   n,i78 

Han  Pedro   4,9  5 

Oregon   63,599 

Fuget  Hound   22,791 


Oct. 

Thursday   6802  d 

Friday  

Saturday  

Monday  6s00  d 

Tuesday  SslUd 


6sOOJd 
68ll5d 


esOlJd 
SflOOld 


6sfl2id 
6s01Jd 


6e03  d 


The  following  are  the  prices  tor  California  cargoes  for  off 
coast,  nearly  due  and  prompt  shipments  for  ihe  past  week: 

Market 
P.  S.     N.  D.  for  P.  S. 

33s9i    33s6d  Quiet. 


O.  O. 

Thursday...  33s6d 

Friday  

Saturday..  33s 

Monday  333 

Tueiday....33s 


333 
33s 
33s 


Steady. 

filow. 

Quiet. 


33s6d 
33s6d 
33s3d 

To-day  s  cablegram  is  as  follows: 
Liverpool,  Oct,  26.  — Wheat,  better  tone.  California 
spot  lots.  68  lOid;  oft  coast,  3  is;  just  thiiped,  33s  3d;  nearly 
due.  33s;  cargoes  otf  coast,  slow;  on  passage,  very  inactive; 
Mark  Lane  wheat,  rather  easier;  French  country  markets, 
quieter;  weather  in  England,  frosty. 

San  Francisco. 

WHEAT. 

Seller  Buyer  Buyer  Buyer 
'92.     Oct.      Dec.  Jan. 

Thursday,  hlgh'Bt   J33i     ....  136 

"         lowest   133      ....       135^  .... 

Friday,  highest  

"  lowest  

Saturday,  highest  

"  lowest  

Monday,  highest   135^  .... 

"      lowest   135i 

Tuesday,  highest  

"  lowest  

The  following  are  to-day'a  recorded  sales  on  Call : 
Morning  Informal.  —Wheat,  Buyer  December,  10!)  tons, 
.$1.35;  lOU,  Si.341;  1100,  S1.34i.  May,  100  tons,  $l.38i;  i'OP, 
$1,581  per  ctl.  Kegular.— Buyer  December.  BOO  tons,  .$1,341; 
700  tons,  $1  34J.  Sell- r  1892,  200,  $1.32}.  January,  100  tons, 
$<  35;  3l0,  $1.3Di.  May,  lOO  tojs,  .Jl.38i;  3lO,  $l.3Sh  ner  ctl. 
Afternoon. — Buyer  December,  40U  tons,  $1,345  per  ctl. 
BARLEY. 

Seller   Buyer  Buyer  Buyer 
'92.      Oct.    Dec.  Jan. 

  90  89 

90 


1891. 
43?,<;C2 
21,489 
5,954 
33,3t6 
26,813 


Totals  366,003  627,591 


im. 

•15»,8  3 
8,128 

3)',07i 


port—, 
1891. 
93,157 


jl2.E 


191,102  111,712 


13'i 
135 


Miy 
139S 
139J 


139i 
1994 
139 
138i 


Thursday,  highest.. 
"         lowest. . . 

Friday,  highest  

"  lowest  

Saturday,  highest  .. 

"  lowest... 
Monday,  highest. . . . 

"  lowest  

Tuesday,  highest . . , 
"  lowest.... 


May 


89 


n 

9Ci 


The  following  are  to-day's  recorded  sales  on  Call: 
Regular  Session.— Barley,  December,  100  tons,  90c.  Janu- 
500  tons,  90ic  per  ctl.    Afternoon— M ay,  ICO  tons,  9)50;  200, 
94ic  per  ctl. 

Eastern  Markets. 

The  following  shows  the  closing  prices  of  wheat  for  the 
past  week  at 

New  York. 

Nov, 


Dec. 
133 


May. 
143i 

i43' 
143i 
1435 


Day.  Oct 

Thursday   12°i  129i 

Friday   .... 

Saturday   128J,      129i  131 1 

Monday   128J      129i  1311 

Tuesday   1274      I'iSk  131 

The  following  Is  to-day's  telegram: 

New  York,  Oct.  26.— Wheat,  78}o  for  December,  80c  for 
January  and  85}c  for  May. 

Chicago. 

Day.  Oct.  Dec. 

Thursday    

Friday    

Saturday   119?  123i 

Monday  ,»   120  1231 

Tuesday   119i  123 

The  following  is  to-day's  telegram: 

Chicago,  Oct.  26,  -  Wheat.  73ic  for  December  and  79^c 
for  May , 

General  Remarks  and  Statistios. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  of  produce  from  all  sources  at  this  port  for  7 
days  ending  Oct.  25,  '93,  were  as  follows : 

Flour,  qr.sks  162,60  j Bran,       ska    9,625 

Wheat,  ctls  257,634  Buckwheat  "  

Barley,    "    34,694  Middlings    "   2,851 


May 


13U 

1321 
132 


Rye,       "   Chicory,  bbla. 

Oats,      "    26,535  Hop>,       "  . 

Corn,      "    9,290  Wool,       "  . 

•Butter,  "    6b2  Hay,      ton  . 

do  bia    703  Straw,     "  . 

do  hbls    335  Wine,  gals  . 

do  k»  gs    529  Brandy, 

do  tubs   

do  i  bi3    25 

tOheese,  ctls   601 

do    bia   196 

Eggs,    doz   16,500 

do      "  Eastern  41, ;ufl, Mustard 

Beans,  sks  33,516  Flax 


125 
361 
.  2.556 
.  2,077 
54 

.226,170 
2?,370 


Raisins,  bxs    8,18'J 

Honey,    cs    47 

Peanuts, jk3    45 

Walnuts  "    48 

Almonds "    282 

,   565 

  665 


Potatoeg,  ska   30,44J:  Popoom  "   

Onions,      **    6,69ji  Broom  corn,  bbla. 

•Overl'd,  —  Otis,   t  Overland,  —  -  ctls. 


•Engaged  for  wheat,  1892,  51,834;  1891,  99,372. 

Cereals. 

The  London  Tiinfs.  in  its  last  r<  port  on  the  English 
wheat  crop,  gave  the  average  yield  for  each  county 
for  the  pa>it  keven  years,  bawd  on  which  the  average 
yield  for  E'  gland,  &rx)tland  and  Wales  would  be  W/i 
bushels  per  acre.  1  his  would  make  the  total  wheat 
crop  of  the  United  Kingdom  56,325,000  bu*hels 
against  74,742,000  bushel*.  This  crop  would  necessi- 
tate imports  of  at  least  160,000,000  bushels,  and  pos- 
sibly 170  0(0,000  bushels,  but  for  the  large  stocks  on 
hand  at  the  beginning  of  th*"  year. 

Alihough  the  hlatements  have  been  recently  made 
that  there  were  enormous  supplies  of  wheat  In  south 
Rushlan  markets,  the  statisiics  October  1st  show 
small  stocks  on  hand  relatively,  and  reliable  advices 
from  Russia  indicate  that  rye  is  selling  for  more  at 
the  interior  than  it  is  at  the  seaboard.  The  amount 
of  wheat  in  sight  is  presting  on  the  marke',  but  with 
the  American  crop  lOO.OOiJ  uOO  bushebi  less  than  last 
year,  the  Increase  in  the  amount  in  sight  must  be  at 
the  expense  of  the  invisible  supply.  As  a  small  crop 
cannot  furnish  larger  receipts  than  a  large  crop  with- 
out being  more  than  corrtsi  ondingly  r  duced,it  is 
likely  that  towa-d  the  end  of  the  season  there  will  be 
a  great  falling  off  in  receipts.  Parallels  drawn  with 
the  present  condition  show  that  in  1886  stocks  were 
about  the  same,  and  from  October  to  the  following 
June,  prices  of  wheat  advanced  21  cents  a  bushel 

The  s  ocks  of  wheat  in  the  i  rincipal  continental 
markets  of  Europe  amounted  to  18  456  000  bushel", 
October  1st.  agaius'  16,212,000  bushels  cJeptember  Ist 
Of  this  total,  1,272,000  bushels  were  at  Antwerp 
against  736,000  busoels;  Havre,  1,544,000  bushels 
against  2,520  000  bushels;  Dunkirk.  1,104.(00  bushels 
against  1,288,000;  Paris,  2,448.000  busbe's  against 
2,320  000  bushels;  Mannheim,  1  400  OOO  bushels  against 
2,000,000  bashels.  The  stocks  in  Rui-sian  ports  were- 
t.  Petersbuig,  560.000  buth  Is  against  536,C(J0:  Odessa, 
2,800  OtO  bushels  against  1960,000;  and  NIkolaiev 
1,416.000  bushels  against  500,000  bufhels. 

An  item  from  St.  Petersburg,  dated  October  2d,  says 
that  the  rye  c  rop  In  the  northern  provinces  of  Peters- 
burg, Novgorod  and  Kever  is  about  one  third  lets 
than  was  expected.  The  quahty  of  oats  Is  fair,  but 
the  quantity  is  inferior.  The  new  crops  in  the 
province  of  Kamenltz  are  In  critical  condition ,  owing 
to  prolonged  drought. 

The  local  market  to-day  was  steady  for  wheat. 
The  offerings  were  light  with  sellers'  views  above 
those  of  buyers. 

Barley  was  firm  for  bright  grades  with  choice  to 
giltedged  wanted.  Dark  grades  were  steady  under 
moderate  offerings  and.a  fair  demand. 

Corn  was  dull  and  heavy  at  the  lower  quotations. 
The  stock  here  is  in  excess  of  the  demana. 

Oats  were  strong  at  the  advance.   Receipts  do  not 
appear  to  meet  the  requirements. 
Rye  was  steady. 

Feedstuff. 

Ground  feed  met  with  a  fair  Inquiry  to-day. 
While  dealers  were  disposed  to  meet  sellers  on 
ground  or  roll  barley,  they  higgled  over  bran  and 
com  meal. 

Hay  was  reported  a  shade  easier  to  sell.  The  weak 
feeling  was  not  due  so  much  to  the  receipts  as  to 
large  dealers  and  feeders  wants  being  temporarily 
met,  and  a  desire  to  watch  the  weather. 

Vegetables. 

The  market  Is  poorly  supplied  with  gardentruck. 
The  market  was  fairly  steady.  All  kinds  of  roots 
were  weak  with  some  kinds  quoted  lower. 

Onions  were  fairly  firm.  Sales  were  made  of  choice 
good  keepers  for  shipping  at  60  cts. 

The  receipts  ot  potatoes  were  very  heavy  to-day, 
and  as  the  demand  was  oflish,  lower  prices  had  to  be 
accepted  to  secure  buyers. 

Dairy  Produce. 

The  butter  market  was  demoralized  to-day,  with 
the  general  opinion  that  still  lower  prices  will  be 
seen  btfore  there  is  much  stability.  By  the  single 
box  sales  are  made  at  times  at  a  slight  advance,  but 
this  depends  on  the  bujer.  We  saw  the  same  grade 
of  butter  sold  to-(iay  at  32  and  34  cents.  The  latter 
price  was  secured  from  a  buyer  who  was  anxious  to 
get  that  brand,  while  the  lower  price  had  to  be 
accepted  to  close  out  the  consignment. 

Cheese  was  slow  but  steady 

Eggs  were  stronger  to-day.  Sales  were  quickly 
made  at  423^  cts.  for  large  sized  selected,  white,  of 
strictly  fresh  laid,  while  in  a  small  way  45  cents  was 
realized.  The  entire  line  did  better  uwiay. 

Fruit. 

Our  review  covers  to-day's  market  for  all  kinds  ex- 
cept wine  grapes,  which  were  steadier  with  a  slight 
advance  obtained  for  choice. 

Dried  fruit  and  raisins  did  not  show  any  material 
change.  There  was  some  closing  out  to-day  of  "  odd 
and  end  "  consignments  of  different  kinds  of  dried 
fruit  by  two  commission  houses.  The  remarks  under 
review  cover  to-day's  market. 

Live  Stock. 

The  market  has  moved  along  the  past  week  in  the 
usual  groove.  The  tone  appears  to  be  slightly  firmer, 
yet  with  free-selling  offers,  buyers  become  more  re- 
served and  bid  slightly  lower.  This  applies  to  all 
kinds. 

Miscellaneous. 

The  receipts  of  eas  ern  pouliry  the  past  week  were 
quite  free,  and  as  they  come  graded  and  are  usually 
larger-sized  and  in  better  condition,  they  go  off 
quickly  at  an  advance  on  Californian.  The  latter 
comes  in  mixed,  and  otherwise  unattractive  and  not 
dciirable,  therefore  they  are  hard  to  sell.  To-day, 
the  sidewalks  were  crowded  with  stock,  which  in- 
dicates a  weak  market. 

Hops  have  held  strong  throughout  the  week,  with 
the  close  pointing  to  si  ill  better  prices  for  gilt-edged. 
English  and  eastern  advices  indicate  that  the  supply 
of  choice  to  gilt-edged  is  light,  and  for  which  buyers 
are  In  the  market  picking  up  all  that  can  be  secured 
at  a  slight  advance  on  bids  Growers  in  this  State 
and  also  up  north  who  have  not  sold  are  quite  firm 
in  their  advanced  views. 

Wool  is  slow  and  accumulating,  owing  to  receipts 
being  in  excess  of  the  demand.  Scourers,  while  run- 
ning to  full  capacity,  are  not  able  to  handle  the  re- 
ceipts. A  new  scouring  establishment  will  com- 
mence operations  some  time  next  month. 

Ben  ns  are  generally  firm.  Considerable  river  beans 
are  said  to  have  been  damaged  by  the  rt cent  rains. 

Wetmire  Bros,  received,  this  week,  the  fir^t  con- 
signment of  this  year's  crop  of  cranberries  from  Coos 
county.  Oregon.  They  were  shipped  by  McFarlin 
Bros,  of  Empire  Cii  y. 

Hams,  bacon  and  lard  are  strong  and  higher. 

(Contiwud  on  next  page.) 
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General  Produce. 


Extra  choice  ia  good  packages  fetch  an  advance  on  top 
Quotations,  while  very  poor  grades  sell  less  than  the  lower 
quotations. 


BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Bayo,  ctl   2  15  w  2  25 

Butter   2  50  (»  2  80 

Pea   2  40  C<*  2  t)5 

Red   2  30  (fi  2  50 

Pink   2  20  (g  2  25 

Small  White...  2  35  (a  2  60 
Large  White ...  2  25  @  2  45 

Lima   3  00  @  3  15 

Fid  Peas.blk  eye  1  60  w  — 

Do  green   2  20  @  — 

Do  Niles   1  40  ®  — 

Split   4  50  @  5  50 

BUTTEK. 
Cal.,    poor  to 

fair,  lb   15  @ 

Do  g'd  to  choice  275@ 
Do  Giltedged...  —  <S 
Do  Creamery...  27Ja 
Do  do  Giltedge.  —  @ 
Eastprn,  lad  e..  17  @ 
Cal.  Pickled  ...     21  (a> 

Cal.  Keg   20  @ 

East'rn  Urc  am'y  25® 

CHEESE. 
Oal.  choice 

cream   9-5® 

Do  fair  to  good.  8  @ 
Do  Giltedged..     -  ® 

Dt  Skim   5  @ 

Young  America    —  O 

EGGS. 
Cal.  "as is,"  doz    20  @ 

Do  shaky   16  «? 

Do  candled          25  @ 

Do  choi:e   32 J@ 

Do  fresh  laid...  —  @ 
Dodo  s'lcdwhte  —  @ 
Eastern  "  as  is"     18  ta> 

Do  candled   22  @ 

Do  selected 


12  (0) 
134@ 
6  ® 

n& 

11 


October  26,  1892. 
Docountrym'l8.3  90  @  — 

Superfine   2  50  (s   3  00 

NUTS— Jobbing. 
Walnut3,Cal.  lb.      8(8  - 

Do  choice   10  (a)  — 

Do  papsr-shell. .     11  & 
Almonds,  sftsh'l 
Paper  shell  .... 

Hardshell  

Brazil  

Pecans,  small.. 

Do  large   14i@ 

Peanuts   3m 

Filberts   11  @ 

Hickory   7  @ 

CheatnutB   Ili@ 

ONIONS. 

Silverskin   40  (W 

POTATOES, 

River  Reds   30  @ 

Karly  Rose,  ctl.     35  (s 

PeerleFS   

Garnet  ChilieB. . 
Burbank  Seed's 
Do  do  Sahnas. . 

Sweet   60  (S  1  00 

Extra  choice  sell  for  more 
money 

POULTRY. 

Hens,  doz          5  50  O  7  -'0 

Rooste'S,  old...  6  0  i  (S  7  00 

Do  young   5  00  @  6  60 

Broilers,  small.  3  00  @  3  60 

Do  large   3  60  ^  4  00 

Fryers   4  00  @  4  50 

Ducks   4  00  (g  - 

Do  large   6  00  (cc  — 

Do  extra  large..  7  00  @  — 

Geese,  pair         1  50  ftt  2  00 

Turkeys,  gobl'r.  13  <&  20 
-    ■  17  @  19 


40  (a) 
40  @ 
35  (o) 
65  (<S  1  00 


Turkeys,  hens 

Outside  prices  for  selected  All  kinds  of  poultry,  if  poor 
Urge  eggs  and  inside  prices  or  small,  sell  at  less  thai 
for  mixed  sizes-small  eggs'ijuoted;  if  large  and  in  gjod 
are  hard  to  sell.  Icondition,  they  sell  lor  more 

FEBD.  than  quoted. 

Bran,  ton  l<t  60®  15 


Feedmeal  26  0"!®  27  00 

Gr'd  Barley.... 19  OO'tf  20  50 

Middlings  22  00®  25  DC 

-      •    --    -         -®  25  00 


-  @  8  00 


8  50 

9  00 
9  00 

60 


Oil  Coke  Meal 
ManhatanHorse 
Food  (Red  Ball 
Brand)  in  100- 
Ib.  Cabinets... 

HAY. 

Wheat,  per  ton.  8  50®  — 

Do  choice      ..  @  13  50 

Wheat  and  oats  8  00  a  12  50 

Wild  Oats   7  00®  10  UO 

Cultivated  do  .  6  COra  9  00 
Barley   5  50@ 

Alfiif*.  7  om 

Clover   5  50(<S 

Straw,  bale   30® 

GRAIN,  ETC. 

Barlev,  feed,  ctl   76  @  

Do  good    82S®  

Do  choice   85  ®  

Do  brewing   924®  

Do  do  choice...  96^®  

Do  do  Giltedge  1  00  @  

Do  Chevalier...  85  @  1  10 
Do  do  Giltedge.  1  15  @  1  25 

Buckwheat  2  60  @  

Corn,  white. ...1  20  @  1  25 
YeUow,  large. ..1  07S®  1  1) 

Do  small  1  124®   1  15 

Oats,  milling...  1  37i®  

Feed,  choice  1  35  ®  

Do  good  1  30  ®  

Do  fair  1  25  @  

Do  common. ...1  17J®  

Surprise  1  474®  

Black  Oq,l  1  10  @   1  25 

Do  Oregon   —  ®  

Gray  1  31  @  

Rye  1  124®  1  174 

•Wheat,  milling 

Gi  tedged  1  35  ®  

Do  choice  1  33i@  

Do  fair  to  good.l  324®  

Shippiog.choice  1  33}®  

Do  good  1  31i@  

Do  fair  1  28?®  

Common  1  26}®  

Sonora  1  25  @  1  30 

HOPS. 

1892,  fair   18  ®  — 

Good   20  ® 

Choice   21  ® 

FLOUR. 
Extta,citymtUs  3  90  @ 


@11  EO 


Manhattan  Egg 
Food  (Red  Ball 
Brand)  in  100- 
tl).  Cabinets. . . 

GAME 
Quail,  per  doz..     75  @  1  25 

Ducks    — @  — 

Do  Mal'd  ^  doz  4  00  ®  6  50 

Do  Sprig   2  25  ®  3  00 

D3  Teal   1  75  @  - 

Do  Widgeon....  1  75  ®  2  00 

Do  small   1  00  ®  1  50 

Geese   -  ®  — 

Do  gray    doz. ,  2  25  ®  3  00 

Do  White   1  25  ®  1  60 

Do  Brant   1  60  ®  1  75 

Snipe   -  ® 

1 1  (finglish,  doz  2  00  ®  — 
Do  Jack,  per  doz  75  (jt  — 
Hare,  per  doz..  1  50  ®  1  75 
Rabbits,  large..  1  25  ®  1  50 
Do  small         .  1  00  ®  1  26 

PROVISIONS. 
Cal.  bacon, 
heavy,  per  tb.     12  @  — 

Medium   13  ®  — 

Light   14  ®  — 

Lard   84® 

Cal  sm'k'd  beef,  lit® 
Hams,  Cal  salt'd     13  ® 

Do  Eastern   14  @ 

SEEDS. 

Alfalfa   9  @  11 

Clover,  Red   15  ®  — 

White   25  ®  — 

Flaxseed   2  23  ®  — 

Hemp   34®  4 

Mustard,  yellow      54®  6: 

Do  brown   4  ®  — 

WOOL. 
Fall,  1892. 
8  Joaquin,  plain      64®  10 
Do  mountain. ..     10®  12 
Do  lamb      ....      8  @  10 
Northern  Choice 
Do  Defective. . . 

Do  Lamb   10  ® 

HONEY-1892  Ckop. 
White  crmb, 

2- lb  frame  

Do  do  1-tt)  frame 
White  extracted 

—  Amber  do  

—  jDark  do  

^Beeswaz,  tb..,. 


U  ® 
11  ® 


91® 
114® 
74® 
6J® 
6}@ 
23  @ 


12 


14 


Dried  Fruits. 


The  quotatio!]8  given  below  are  for  average  prices  re- 
ceived by  commission  merchants  for  consignments  by 
growers.  Something  very  fancy  fotchei  an  advance  on  the 
highest  quotations,  while  poor  sells  slightly  below  the  low- 
est quotations.  Prices,  unless  otherwise  specifi;d,  are  for 
fruit,  in  sicks;  add  for  60-lb.  boxes  4c  per  tb.  and  for  25-lb. 
boxes  i  to  Ic  per  tti. 

APPLB8  -  1892.  Do  do  choice  —  @15 

Sun-dried,  }'a,  com' on  24  *  3}  Do  do  fancy  —  ®16 

Do  do  prime               3}@  4  Evap.,  peeled,  in  box- 
Do  do  choice   4  (S  4jl    es  choice  174@  — 

Do  sliced,  common. . .  34^*  4  Do  do  fancy  20  ®— 

Do  do  prime   i  @  Ml  PEARS— 1892. 

Do  dochoioe   44®  SilSun-dried,  quarters..—  @  3 


Evap.  bl.,ri  g,  50-tb.bx  8  C<?  9 
Fancy,  higher, 

APRICOTS-1892. 
Sun-dri"d,  unbl,  com.  41@  6J 

Do  do  prime   64®  8 

Do  do  choice   9  @10 

Do  bleached,  prime.. 124®— 

D>do  choice  134®— 

Do  do  fancy  144®— 

Evap  choice,  in  boxe8.15  @— 

Do  fancy,  do   154®— 

FIG8-1892. 

Sun-dried,  black  34®  i 

Do  white   3  @— 

Dodo  washed  —  ®— 

Do  do  fancy  —  @— 

Do  do  presjed  —  w— 

Smyrna  boxes  —  &— 

Doaacks  —  @— 

OKAPES-1892. 
Sun-dried,  stemless..  34®— 

Do  unstemmed   H®  2 

NECTAR1NE8-1892. 

Eed,  sun-dried  8  @  9 

Do  Kvap  ,  !•>  boxen...-  (a— 

White,  sun-drlcl   94®11 

Do  evaporated  —  ®  — 

PEACHKS-1892. 
Run-dried,  unreeled..  7  @  74 
Do  do  prime,  bl  chcd.lO  ®— 

Do  do  choice,  do  11  &— 

Do  do  fancy  12  ®- 

8uu-dr.,  pl'd, bl'ched..  -  ('«— 
I)o  do  prime  14  ®— 


Do  sliced   4  W  6 

Evap.,  Blic'd,  inb'xes.  7  ®  8 

Do  ring  do   9  WIO 

Unp'led,<rrt'd,bl'ch'd.lO  @11 
PLUMS-1892. 

Pitted,  sun-dried  10  @10J 

Do  evap.  boxeft,  choice  —  (o  — 

Do  do  do  fancy  —  @  - 

Uopitted    4  ®  5 

PRUNE8-1892. 
Cal.  French,  ungraded  7J®  8 
Do  graded,  60  to  100. .  81®  9 

Do  do  40  to  60  11  @12 

Fancy  sell  for  more  money. 

RAISINS -1892. 
London  Layers, 

cluster  per  box.l  90  ®2  00 
Dj  choicest  do...l  60  ®1  70 
Do  prime  pr  bx. .  .1  40  @1  45 
Loose  Muscatels, 
common,  prbx..    —  ®  — 

Do  choice  do  1  25  ®l  30 

Do  fancy  do   —  («  — 

tjnstem'ed  Musca- 
tels in  sks  pr  lb. 
Stemmed  do  do.. 
Seedless  do  do  ... 
iJo  dopr  20-fti.  bi. 
*)ultanas,unb],  bxs 
Do  bl'ched  in  bxs. 

lialvefi,  quartern  and  eighths 
25,  50  and  75  cents  higher  re- 
Kpcctlvcly  than  whole  boxes. 


4  @  64 

-  W  - 

-  ®  .- 

-  ®  — 

® 


Twine  and  Baling  Rope. 


BALK  ROPE. 

Hinal,  3  yaroB   9 

Do,  2  yarns,  light  »4 

Duplex,  3  yaro«   9 

Manilla,  3  yarns,  heavy... lOi 
Pun:  Manilla,  3  &  4yamH.12 
Do,  3  yarns,  light  124 


TWINE. 
Pure  Manilla  Hop,  in  balls, 

tarred  114 

Do,  Grapevine,  In  balls  or 

colls  12 

Do,  Hprinn  16 

Duplex  Hon  In  baits,  tar'd.  94 
Di,  Orapovitie,  in  balls  or 

colls  104 


Wine. 

R"d  and  White  Wia«  from  bay  couutlos,  vintage  of 
1891,  pet  ««).,  in  cellar  lots  12  ©20 


Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

Oholoe  selected.  In  good  paokages,  (etob  an  adranoe  on  the 
q  lotations,  while  rery  poor  grades  sell  less  than  the  lower 


4  00  ®  4  50 


1  7  00 

i  8  50 


25  @  50 


October  26,  1892, 
Extra  choice  fruit  for  special 
purpo.ses  sells  at  an  advance 
on  outsi  ie  (luotations 


quotations 
Limes,  Mex  . 

Do  Cat   —  (S 

Lemons,  box....  5  00  ^ 
Do  8ioi^  choice  8  00  @ 
Strawberries,  per  chest 

Sharptess  ....  6  00  ®  9  00 
Peaches,  box...     60  @  1  50 

Apples   20  ®  50 

Do  Choice   75  @  — 

Do  Extra  choice    —  @  — 
Canteloupes,  pr  _ 

crate   

Nutmegs,  ^  box 
Grapes,  pr  bx  - 

Do  White   25® 

Do  Black   20  ® 

Oo  Muscats....     25  @ 

Do  Tokays   20  ® 

Do  Royal  Isabel  1  00  ®  1  2i  Ououmbers,  box 
Do  Coruichon..     60®     65  |Do  pickle  " 
Wine  Grapes 


Beets,  sk  

Carrots,  sk  

Okra,  dry,  S). . . . 

Do  green  box... 
Pamuips,  ctl. . . . 
Peppers,  drv,  lb 
Do  grn  Chili,  bx 
Dado  Belts  ... 

lurnips,  ctl   1 0 

Cabbage,  100  lbs  35 

OarUc,  lb   2 

Tomatoes   20 

String  Beans, lb.  3 
Lima  Beans 


4  @ 
50  (« 
1  @ 


Mushrooms 


Ziuf'ud't,pr  tn.     —  (S 16  00  Egg  Plant,  bx . .     25®  50 


Mission  10  00  @12  00 

White   8  00  ®12  00 

Pears   25  @  1  CO 

Quinces  pr  bx . .     75  @  1  25 


Mar'fat  Squash, 

ton   6  00  ®10  00 

Oa' liHower   50®  65 

Celery   50    ®  75 


Live  Stools. 


BEEF. 

Utall  fed  64®- 

Grass  fed,  extra  54®— 

First  quality  5  @  — 

Second  quality  4  @  — 

Third  quality  3  @- 

Bullsand  tliin  Oows...2  ®— 
VEAL. 

Range,  heavy  44@— 

Do  light  65@- 

Dairy  64!^— 


MUTTON. 

Wethers   ej'S— 

Ewes   6  ®— 

Do  Spring   7  @— 

HOGS. 

Light,  V  lb,  cents         43  3- 

Medium   4|3— 

Heavy   4}a- 

Soft   4  ®- 

Feeders  3!?t— 

Stock  Hogs  Sis- 


Auction  Sales  ot  California  Fruits. 

At  Chicago. 

Oct.  19.— Five  carloads;  Kieffer  Pears,  $3.65  per 
box;  Beurre  d'Alencon  Pears,  8i  45  per  box;  Winter 
Nelis  Pears,  82  35  per  box;  Vicar  Pears,  82.15@2.20 
per  box;  Easter  Beurre  Pears,  $2@2.25  per  box; 
Clapp's  Favorite  Pears,  $3  6u  per  box;  Tokay  Grapes, 
double  crates,  $i.i6@3.55;  single  crates  Tokay 
Grapes,  $1,23®!. 55;  some  bad,  86c@l;  single  crates 
Muscat  Grapes,  $1®1.10;  single  crates  Cornlchon 
(drapes,  81. 20;  single  cratfs  Verdelle  Grapes,  81.10; 
single  crates  Emperor  Grapes,  $1.05;  Quinces,  $1.26® 
1  30  per  box. 

Oct.  19.— Five  carloads :  Single  crates  Muscat 
Grapes,  81.@1. 95;  double  crates  Muscat  Grai  es,  82.  .iO; 
Malaga  Grapes,  poor  condition,  50@80c;  single  crates 
Cornichon  Grapes,  81.25®1.50;  double  crates  C  jrnichon 
grapes,  $2.15@2  90:  single  crates  Tokay  Grapes,  70c® 
8 '  35;  double  crates  Tokay  Grapes,  $1  90®3  35;  Peaches, 
81.15@l  90;  Plums,  $2.20;  Pears,  81.35@3;  Bartlett 
Pears,  In  boxes,  itS.lb;  Bartlett  Pears,  in  crates,  $1.40 

Oct.  21.— Three  carloads ;  Tokay  Grapes,  81.25 
per  single  crate;  Emperor  Grapes,  $1.35  per  single 
crate;  Cornichon  Grapes,  81.1  j  per  single  crate;  Ver- 
delle Grapes,  $1.10  per  single  crate;  Muscat  Grapes, 
St(a  i.lO  per  single  crate;  Glout  Morceau  Pears,  $3  per 
box;  Easter  Beurre  Pears,  $2  per  box;  Winter  Nelis 
Pears,  $2  per  box.   Some  damaged  fruit  sold  lor  less. 

Oct.  '22.— Five  carloads:  Kieffer  Pears,  $3.55  per 
box;  Beurre  Clalrgeau  Pears,  $3,35;  P.  Barry  Pears, 
$2.95;  Winter  Nelis  Pears,  «2.S5("2.40;  S*lway  Peaches, 
$1.25@1.40;  fall  crates  Tokay  Grapes,  $2  85@3.35;  half- 
crates  Tokay  Grapes,  81.30®!. 60;  lull  crates  Muscat 
Grapes,  $2.75;  half-crates  Muscat  Grapes,  $1.25. 

Oct.  24  —Four  carloads :  Winter  Nelis  Pears,  per 
box,  $2.40@2.60;  half-boxes,  »1.'26;  Beurre  Clairgeau, 
$3.10;  Beurre  d'Anjou,. $3;  Vicar,  $2,25;  Pound,  $1.55; 
Coe's  Late  Ked  Plnfns,  $3,35;  half-crates  Tokay 
Grapes,  $1.15®1.50;  full  crates  Muscat,  82  25(2)\56; 
half-crates,  $1. 05@1. 15:  Cornichon,  81. •20@1. 25;  Malaga, 
65c@$1.05;  Cling  Peaches,  $1.40.   It  is  raining  hard. 

Oct  26  —Seven  carloaiJs  :  Double  crates  Tokay 
Grapes,  S3  30@3.35;  single  crates,  $1  35®1.50;  double 
crates  Muscat  Grapes,  $2.25@2  65;  single  crates,  11.10 
@1 15;  single  crates  Malaga  Grapes,  90c@$l;  Quinces, 
81  30  per  box;  Winter  Nelis  Pears,  $2.35@2  60  per  box; 
Pomegranates,  10-lb  boxes,  75c.  Some  fruit  arrived 
in  a  damaged  condition  and  sold  for  less  than  the 
prices  named. 

Oct.  25.— Five  carloads :  Tokay  Grapes,  full  crates, 
$3.20®3.50;  half-crates.  85c@$1.56;  Muscat,  full  crates, 
82.90;  half-crates,  $1.10®1.55;  Cornichon,  single 
crates,  $i.45@l  55;  Peaches,  82.55;  Beurre  Diet  Pears, 
$2  80@3.10. 

At  New  York. 

Oct.  19.— Three  carloads;  Tokay  Grapes,  fancy, 
double  crates,  $3.95@4.10;  single  crates,  82.15;  double 
crates  Tokay  Grapes,  $2.85®3  75;  single  crates  Tokay 
Grapes,  $1.26@1  85;  single  crates  Cornichon  Grapes, 
$l.75@2  05;  single  crates  Black  Morocco  Grapes,  81.80; 
Winter  Nelis  Pears,  83.10@3.60  per  box;  Quinces,  81.85 
®2  per  box;  Coe's  Late  Red  Plums,  82  30  per  crate; 
Ickwith  Plums,  $1.15  per  crate. 

Oct  22— Four  carloads:  Double  crates  Tokay 
Grapes,  fancy,  $4.35®  1.65;  single  crates  Tokay  Grapes, 
fancy,  $2.25@2.35;  double  crate?  Tokay  Granes,  $3.40® 
3  85;  single  crates  Tokay  Grapes,  8l.85@2;  Cornichon 
Grapes,  single  crates,  $2.35;  Winter  Nelis  Pears,  $1.55. 

Oct.  25.— Three  carloads:  Tokav  Grapes,  fancy, 
double  crates,  $4.75@5.20;  single  crates,  82.25®2.75; 
Cornichon  Grapes,  fancy,  double  crates,  $4.65;  single 
crates,  $2.65;  double  crates  Tokay  Grapes,  S3.75@4.15; 
single  crates  Tokay  Grapes,  $1.55@l.90;  double  crates 
Cornichon  Grapes,  $3.40@3.50;  single  crates  Cornichon 
Grapes,  $1.75@1.85;  single  crates  Emperor  Grapes, 
$1.45. 

Oct.  25.— Two  carloads:  Pears,  •$2  25@3.75;  BfUeri 
Peaches,  81.90@2  20;  Clings,  $1.75;  Quinces,  $1.70@2.60; 
Tokay  Grapes,  half-crates,  81.05@2.10;  Muscat,  80c@ 
$1  50;  Emperor,  $1.40@1.65;  Ferrara,  $1.25@1.50;  Cor- 
nichon, $1.40@1.75. 


WANTED. 


A  FOBEM  AN  who  is  competent  to  manage  a  Urge 
fruit  and  raisin  ranch.    Address,  giving  referenco, 

BOX  L,  Fresno,  Cal. 


WANTED. 

SITUATION    AS  MANAGER. 

Farmer,  married,  with  thorough  practical  experience 
and  theoretical    knowledge    ot  agriculture  in  all  its 
b  anch  s— stock,  grain,  sugar  b3ct9,  fruit,  etc.,  wants 
situation  as  manager.    Reference.  Address, 
LKO  KS8IOH, 

Paoifin  HotAl,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


PAI  ICnDKIIA  If  you  want  to  know  about  Oal  fornia 
llHI   IrUnlNln  »'a«*fcH-at.is,  send  for  the 

vyill.ll  rf,.  KIJKAI.  HKKMN. 

the  bent  IllustrattMl  and  Loading  KuniiiiiK  and  Horticultural 
Weekly  of  the  Far  West.  Trial,  6llc  for  3  uioh.  Two  sanii  le 
copies,  10c.  Established  1870.  DKWKY  PUBLISHING  CO. 
220  Market  Bt.,  B.  V. 


Take  Care  of  the 
NICKLBS 

and  the 

DOLLARS 

Will  Take  Care  of  Themselves. 


If  you  only  save  one  or  two 
Nickles  on  each  Fifty-cent  pur- 
chase 

You  will  be  many  Dollars 
ahead  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Send    for    our   catalogue  ot 

RUBBER  GOODS. 


Pacifi:  [joast  Qone  ^upplj  ^ssociatioo 

Mention  this  paper.      132  MARKET  ST.,  S.  F. 


The/EOLIAN! 

The  Greatest  of  all  Musical 
Instruments. 


In  inventing  the  Lilian  wag  to  make  an  instrument 
that  would  do  away  with  the  yeirs  ot  practice  made 
necessary  by  the  piano  and  organ  and  at  the  same  time 
have  ncusic 

IK  NO  WAY  MECHANICAL, 

But  capable  ot  the  most  delicate  shading  in  expression 
and  time,  entirely  at  the  will  of  the  performer. 


The  OELESTINA! 

A  marvellous  little  instrument  eqaal  to  an  Organ 
for  family  use.  Plays  all  claasej  ot  music;  no  skill 
req  jired.    Prlc  $86. 

Send  for  catalogues  and  terms  to 

KOHLER  &  CHASE, 

26  28-30  O'Farrell  St ,       San  Francisco. 


On  1  y  p  r  A  Practical  Treatise  by  T.  A.  Oarey 
11  A  ll  ll  C.  (riving  the  results  ot  long  experl- 
ence  in  Southern  California.  190 
Timr  P'^Ses,  cloth  bound.    Sent  postpaid 
I  III    IIIKH      reduced  price  ot  76  cts.  per  copy. 
UUkI  UIIL.  DEWKr  PUB.  CX).,  220  Market,  8.F. 


yticatiopal. 


Analytical  Chemists  and  AssaTers. 

ESTABLISHED  1887  —  109J  COMMERCIAL  ST.,  LOS 
Angeles,  Cal.  We  have  fitted  up  the  beit  laboratory 
in  Southern  California  and  are  prepared  to  make  Assays 
and  Analyses  ot  all  Metals,  Minerals,  Ores,  Waters,  Per- 
tilizers.  Etc.    ASSAYING  TAUGHT. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 
728  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FBANOISOO,  O AL 
Open  All  Tear. 
A.  TAN  DEK  NAILLEN,  President. 
Assaying  ot  Ores,  $2B;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon  Assay, 
{26;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.    Full  course  ot  assaying,  160, 
ESTABLISHED  1861  tr  Send  tor  circular. 


AOTUAI.    BUSINESS  PKAOTICE. 


I.IFB  80HOI.AB8HIPS,  97S. 

Bookkeeping,  Penmanship,  Shorthand,  Typewriting 
Eoglish  Branches,  etc.  Graduates  aided  in  getting  po- 
sitions.   Send  for  circulars.      T.  A.  ROBINSUN.  Pres. 


BUSINESS  OOLLJUQlfi, 

24  POST  ST.,  S.  F. 

FOR  SEVENTY  -  FIVE  DOI.I.AB8  THIS 
College  instructs  in  Shorthand,  Type  Writing,  Book- 
keeping, Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  the 
English  branches,  and  everything  pertaining  to  business 
for  six  full  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers,  and  give 
Individual  Instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  school  hag 
its  graduates  in  every  part  ot  the  State, 
tW  Sbitd  for  Cikoulak. 

E.  p.  HEALD,  Piestdenk 

0.  8.  HALBTr.  Secretary. 


BARGAINS  1 1  BARGAINS!! 

•5.500— Choice  Fruit  Tract  near  Haywards;  10  acres 
bearing  trees.   This  is  a  good  purchase. 

96.500— Entire  Block  (6  acres),  near  Stanford  University. 
One  of  the  finest  blocks  on  the  tract,  will  subdivide  to  great 
advantage. 

$2.500 -Eighty  (80)  acres,  Los  Gatos,  partly  improved; 
an  excellent  bargain. 

$10.000 -Twenty-five  (25)  acres  Belmont,  San  Mateo  Co., 
12  acres  in  fruit. 

$200  Lots  (50x300),  Town  of  Belmont.  $50  down,  bal- 
ance on  time. 

$2,500— Lots  (4)  in  City  of  Fresno;  exceptionally  well 
located  and  cheap;  wlU  exchange. 

$12.000— A  very  desirable  Residence  and  Lot  (140x150), 
19th  Ave.  and  E.  17th  St.,  Oaktand;flne  vlew;e»»yof  access; 
will  subdivide. 

$3,ooo-Fine  20-acre  Tract  four  miles  from  Fresno 
(Woltors  Colony)  partly  improved. 

These  are  fine  properties  and  are  to  be  sold.  Write  for 
particulars  at  onc3. 

JOHN  F.  BTXBEE, 
No.  42  Blarhet  Street.  Saa  Francisco. 


JAMES  U.  HAVEN.  THOMAS  E.  HAVEN, 

Notary  Public. 

HAVEN  &  HAVEN, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELORS  AT  LAW. 

No.  580  California  Street, 

Telephone  No.  1740  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL 


"KEYSTONE"  T 

CORN  SHELLERS  ^ 

Are  Guaranteed  to  be  Unsurpassed 
in  Any  Way. 


Svrparaiing  Device 

Steam,  Horse, 
and  Hand  Power. 


2  Hole  .Sheller.    3  Sizes. 

Self  Feed 
and  Hand  Feed. 


6  and  4  Hole  Sliellers. 

Strong,  Durable,  Light  Draft, 

Fast  and  Clean  Work. 
FULL  LINE  OF  HORSE  POWERS. 

KEYSTONE    MFC.  CO., 

Kantins  City,  Coiinc'l  Itluirn,  8t.  I.ouIh,  Columbus,  O 


"Pony"  Shelter. 


LITTLE'S  CHEMICAL  FLUID  NON-POISONOUS 


One  gallon,  mixed  with  60  gallons  of  cold  water,  will  dip  thoroughly  180  sheep,  at  s  cost 
of  one  cent  each.  Kaslly  applied;  a  nourlsher  of  wool;  a  certain  cure  forSOAB.  Lit- 
tle's (Up  Is  put  up  in  red,  iron  drums  containing  5  English  or6i  American  gallons,  and 
is  sold  tn  the  trade  by  the  English  gallon.  For  the  convenience  of  our  many  custom- 
ers It  Is  also  put  up  In  one-gallon  packages,  for  which  we  make  no  extra  charge.  Each 
drum  and  package  bears  the  label  of  "Little's  Dip." 

O-A-TTOINT,  3BBTmT«  tSo  GO., 

Successors  to  Falenkr,  Bell  &  Oo.,  Sole  Agents. 
No.  40e  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANOISOO,  OAL.. 


October  29,  1892. 


f  ACIFie  ^URAb  JPRESB. 
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State  Game  and  Fish  Laws. 


In  Effect 


May  17th,  1891, 
Further  Notice. 


and  Until 


The  Acts  relative  to  game  and  fish,  as  amended 
by  the  last  Legislature,  are  as  follows: 

Every  person  who,  in  the  State  of  California,  be- 
tween the  first  day  of  March  and  the  first  day  of 
October  of  each  year,  hunts,  pursues,  takes,  kills,  or 
destroys  any  quail,  partridge,  or  grouse,  or  any 
kind  of  wild  duck  or  rail,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Every  person  who,  in  any  of  the  counties  of  the 
Slate  of  California,  at  any  lime,  takes,  gathers  or 
destroys  the  eggs  of  any  quail,  partridge,  or  grouse, 
or  mallard  duck,  or  any  kind  of  summer  duck,  red 
head,  teal,  or  any  gray  duck,  or  any  other  kind  of 
wild  duck,  is  guilty  of  a  misiemeanor. 

Every  person  who,  in  the  State  of  California,  be- 
tween the  first  day  of  January  and  the  first  day  of 
July  in  each  year,  hunts,  pursues,  takes,  kills,  or 
destroys  doves,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Every  person  who,  in  any  of  the  counties  of  the 
State  of  California,  hunts,  pursues,  takes,  kills,  or 
destroys  any  male  deer,  antelope,  mountain  sheep, 
or  buck,  for  the  pieriod  of  two  years  from  the  date 
of  the  passage  ot  this  Act,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Every  person  in  the  State  of  California  who  has 
in  his  possession  any  green  hides  or  any  green  skins 
of  any  deer,  elk,  antelope,  or  mountain  sheep, 
killed  after  the  passage  of  this  Act,  and  before  the 
expiration  of  two  years  from  the  passage  of  this  Act, 
is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Every  person  In  the  State  of  California  who,  at 
any  time,  hunts,  pursues,  kills,  takes,  or  destroys 
any  female  deer,  antelope,  elk,  mountain  sheep,  or 
doe,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Every  person  who  shall  at  any  time  hunt,  pursue, 
take,  kill,  or  destroy  any  spotted  fawn,  is  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor. 

Every  person  who  shall  take,  kill,  or  destroy  any 
of  the  animals  or  birds  mentioned  in  this  section,  at 
any  lime,  unless  the  carciss  of  such  animal  or  bird 
is  used  or  preserved  by  the  person  taking  or  slaying 
it,  or  is  sold  for  Icod.  is  guiity  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Every  person  who  shall  buy,  sell,  offer,  or  expose 
for  sale,  transport,  or  carry,  or  have  in  his  posses- 
sion, any  deer  or  deer-skin,  or  any  hide  or  pelt  from 
which  the  evidence  of  sex  has  been  removed,  or  any 
of  the  aforesaid  game,  at  a  time  when  it  is  unlawful 
to  kill  the  same,  as  provided  by  this  and  subsequent 
sections,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Every  person  who  lakes,  catches  or  kills,  or  ex- 
poses for  sale,  or  has  in  his  possession,  any  speckled 
trout,  brook  or  salmon  trout,  or  any  variety  of  trout, 
between  the  first  day  of  November  and  the  first  day 
of  April  in  the  following  year,  except  salmon  trout 
taken  with  rod  and  line  in  tide  water,  is  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor. 

Fishing  for  salmon,  sba'5,  etc.,  between  six  o'clock 
Saturday  evening  and  sundown  of  succeeding  Sun- 
day prohibited. 

Fishing  by  explosives,  or  by  pound,  weir,  cage, 
trap  or  set  net,  prohibited. 


Hollister  Fair. 

The  San  Benito  Agricultural  Association  recently 
held  a  fair  at  Hollisier,  the  county-seat  of  that 
county.  It  was  in  many  respects  one  of  ihe  most 
attractive  and  meritorious  of  the  fairs  held  in  this 
Stale  this  year.  The  exhibition  of  horses  and  cattle, 
including  livestock  of  all  kinds,  was  quite  exten- 
sive, and  the  display  of  vegetables,  fruit  and  prod- 
ucts in  the  pavilion  was  the  best  in  quality  that  our 
reporter  has  seen  this  year.  Bonnie  Brae  Farm, 
owned  by  Messrs.  Cunningham,  Curtiss  &  Welch 
of  thi';  city,  of  which  Mr.  J.  L.  Scholefield  is  the  ef- 
ficient manager,  made  an  exhibit  of  squashes,  beets, 
pears  and  apples  that  it  would  be  hard  to  duplicate 
in  any  portion  of  this  State.  The  exuberant  growth 
may  be  shown  when  90  pears  fi  led  a  box.  Squashes 
taking  in  20  or  more  made  an  average  weight  of 
160  pounds,  some  weighing  as  high  as  173  pounds. 
Mr.  Donovan  made  an  exhibit  of  apples  that  would 
make  a  rival  at  the  World's  Fair  of  anything  on  the 
American  continent. 

Mr.  Isaac  Thexton  of  Paicines  exhibited  common 
beets  that  weighed  75  pounds  each.  This  beauti- 
ful, picturesque  and  fertile  section  is  the  head  of  the 
great  Santa  Clara  valley  and  is  divided  up  into 
small  farms  as  compared  with  other  portions  of  the 
State,  and  there  is  an  evident  prosperity  and  thrift 
in  and  around  this  section  of  country  that  is  seldom 
found  in  any  portion  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

We  noticed  that  one  of  the  large  ranches  known 
as  the  "Riverside"  had  recently  been  surveyed 
and  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Thomas  McMahon 
for  fruit  orchards.  On  the  last  day  of  the  fair  one 
or  two  of  these  tracts  were  sold  to  parties  who  were 
making  this  sec'ion  their  homes.  Our  reporter  was 
much  pleased  with  the  surroundings  of  this  section, 
and  intends  to  make  a  more  extended  description  of 
this  attractive  portion  of  California  within  the  next 
two  months. 


Our  Agents 

J.  C.  HoAO — San  Francisco. 

R.  G  Bailky— San  Francisco. 

F.  D.  HoLMAN— California. 

Gbo.  Wilson— aacramento,  Cal. 

R  O.  HnsTON  — MonlATia 

Samuel  B.  Clifj'— Creston,  Cal. 

A.  C.  Godfrey— Oreeon. 

W.  H.  Murray— California. 

S  H.  ScHAEPFLE— El  Dorado  and  Amador  Co'«. 

C.  E.  Robertson— Humboldt  Co. 

CHA8.  EU  TowNBEND— Nevada  and  Placer  Co'g, 


Complimentary  Samples. 

Par«nn«  recelvlni;  this  paper  marked  are  requested  to 
examine  Its  contents,  terms  of  subscription,  and  give  It 
their  own  patronage,  and  as  far  as  practicable,  aid  Id 
drcniat'ng  the  Journal,  and  making  its  value  more 
widely  known  tt>  others,  and  extending  its  Influence  In 
the  canse  it  faithfully  Bervt  8.  8ub8cription,paid  in  ad- 
vanc«,  .'»  mos  ,  tl  10  mos.,  $2;  15  mos.,  $.3.  Extra  copies 
mailed  for  10  cents,  if  ordered  soon  enough.  II  already 
a  subscriber,  please  show  the  paper  to  othe.s. 


Steel  knives  which  are  not  in  general 
use  may  be  kept  from  rusting  if  dipped  in  a 
strong  solution  of  sodi  (one  part  soda  to 
four  of  water),  then  wiped  dry,  rolled  in 
flannel  and  put  in  a  dry  place. 


THOUSANDS  OF  THESE  PUMPS  ARE  NOW  IN  USE  ON  THIS  COAST. 

They  are  made  of  the  Very  Best  Material.   Corrosive  Washes  DO  NOT  iojure 

the  valves,  plunger-packing  or  cylinder. 

Your  neighbor  will  tell  you  that  he  can  spray  MORE  TEEES  IN  A  DAY  with  the  Bean  Ptunp  than  with  any  other. 
DO  NOT  FAIL  TO  USE  THEIR  NOZZLES. 

SEND  FOR   CIRCDIiA-BS  TO 

The  BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


^eeds,  |)|apt3,  (tc. 


RIVERSIDE  NURSERIES 

AND  FRUIT  FARM, 

LODI,  CAL., 
JAMES  A.  ANDERSON,  Proprietor, 

HAS  A  CUOICg  STOCK  OF 

Fruit,  Shade  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Vines,  Etc., 

COK8I8TINQ  OF 

Choice  PEACHES,  in  variety;  ALMONDS,  I.  X.  L  ,  Non- 
i.ariel,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Oolden  State,  Texas,  Prollflc  and 
La  Prima;  FRENCH  PRUNES,  TRAGEDY  PRUNES, 
SILVER  PRUNES,  ROYAL  AND  BLENHEIM  APRI- 
COTS, Kelsey,  Sat&uma,  Botan  and  Burbank  PLUMS. 

99"  The  above  stock  in  both  yearlingg  and  June 
Buds. 

JAMES   A.  ANDERSON, 
Lodl,       -     -     Saa  Joaquin  County,  Cal. 


SURPLUS  STOCK! 

We  Have  on  Hand  and  For  Sale 
FRENCH  PRUNES  on  Peach  and  Myrobolan,  1  Year  Old. 
CHERRIES,  PEACHES  and  APPLES  1  and  2  Years  Old- 
Also  a  very  Large  and  Complete  Stock  of  SHADE  AND 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES.  The  Finest  Stock  of  ROSES  in 
Call'ornia.    Write  for  Prices.  B.  OILL, 

28Tn  Street,  near  San  Pablo  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal 


OLIVE  TREES^  FOR  SALE. 

Eleven  years  experience  has  taught  me  how  to 
PROPBRL.T  root  the  Olive.  No  artificial  heat  used. 
Address 

W.  ALSTON-HAYNE,  Jr., 
Montecito  P.  0.,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


SECOND  EDITION. 


REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 


liALIFORNIA  IRUITS 


HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 

A  MANUAL  OF  METHODS  WHICH  HAVE  YIELDED 
GREATEST  SUCCESS;  WITH  LISTS  OF  VARIETIES 
BEST   ADAPTED  TO  THE  DIFFERENT 
DISTRICTS  OF  THE  STATE. 

PRACTICAL,  EXPLICIT, COMPREHENSIVE. 

EmbodyInK  the  EzjierleDce  and  Methods  of  Hundreds 
of  SuccesBful  Growers,  and  Constituting  a  Trust- 
worthy Guide  by  which  the  Inexi)erienced 
may  Buccessfully  Produce  the  Fruita 
(or  wi  Ich  California  la  Famous. 

BY  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M. 

Large  0cta70-599  Pages,  Fnliy  lUnsiraieil. 

PRICE   $3,  POSTPAID. 

PVBLIBHID  BT 

THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

PUBLISHKBH  PaOIFIO  RuKAL  PbB88, 
no  Market  Street,  Elevator  IS  Front  Street. 

SAN  FRAN0I800,  UAL. 


The  following  San  Francisco  Firms  ana  Indiviauals  Received  ihe 
Highesi  Awards  of  ihe  Slate  Agriculiural  Society  ai  the  late  Stale  Fair. 


BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 

BEST  DISPLAY  OF  AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY,  CALIFORNIA 
MANUFACTURE,  GOODS  MANUFACTURED  BY  BENICIA  AGRICUL- 
TURAL WORKS. 

BUFFALO-PITTS  THRESHING  MACHINE. 

TIGER  HAY  RAKES. 

FAVORITE  POWER  CORN  SHELLERS. 

B.  &  H.  LAWN  MOWERS. 

BUCKEYE  REAPERS 

HALLECK  POTATO  DIGGER. 

BENICIA  SIDE-HILL  PLOWS. 

EUREKA  SULKY  PLOWS. 

BENICIA  SOD  PLOW. 

BEST  PLOW  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES,  THE    BENICIA. " 
BENICIA  SPRING  WAGON. 


J.W.  GRACE  &  CO. 

CANNON'S  SHEEP  DIP— Three  in  competition. 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO. 

BEST  PREPARED  PAINT  (P.  &  B.). 

SAMPLES  OF  PAINT,  CAL.  MANUFACTURE  (P.  &  B.). 


CRANE  COMPANY, 

For  BEST  WINDMILL— Four  in  competition. 


THE  JONES  6-TON  WAGON  SCALE. 

Price  $66,  Delivered  Anywhere  In  the 
United  States. 

These  Scales  have  STEEL  BEABINGS,  Not  Wood— 

BEAR  THIS  IN  MIND. 
Prom  36  to  60  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  other 
Scalea  of  like  quality.    All  sizes  and  Idodg 
of  Scales  always  in  stock. 

TrnmaD , Hooker  &  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
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BUGGIES.    CARTS.    CARRIAGES.      OUR  4-SPRING  WAGON. 


SOMETHING 
FINEST  IMPLEMENT 

SIMPLE 

STROHC 
DURABLE 


New  i 

IN  THE  MARKET, 

PERFECTIOJt"'' 
ATTAINED 


They  are  a  Handsome  Family  Pleasure 
Wagon  for  the  Country. 


Our  Carriage  Repository  is  the  Finest  and  Largest  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 


The  Pacific  Spader  nnd  Vineyaril  <'ul- 
tivaf  or.  Does  more  work  in  one  stroke  than 
a  Disc  Harrow  in  ten.   Sizes,  5'  2  to  12  feet. 

TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO» 

SAN  rBiNOIUOO  and  FEESNO. 


"  Maud  S  "  Sulkyette  or  Training 
Sulky. 

Weight  80  to  90  Lbs.— High  Wheels. 


Can  lie 

Claugeilfroi 
a  Tliree-Gang 

to  a 
Twfl-Gan 
and  from 
a  Two-Gail: 
a 

Single  Plow. 


Nelson  Pony  Vineyard  and  Orchard  Gang,  8  in.  Steel  Bottoms. 


w 
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E 
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TWO 

THREE 
and  FOUR 

FURROW 
GANGS 


Notblne  but  "A"  grade  material  used  throueh- 
out.   Writs  for  Pricee.  Everyone  Ouaranteed. 


BRADLEY  GANG  PLOW. 


Lightest  Draft  Plows 
in  the  World. 

HIGH  WHEELS. 

WIDE  TIRES. 


TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO.,  421  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


SAVE  MONEY 


HARNESS,  CARTS,  BUGGIES,  SURRIES, 
PHAETONS  and  CARRIAGES 


No.  97.     Axle  and  Wheel,  Price  $95. 


-FROM  US.- 


No.  200.  Price  $175. 


to  SO  lei  ceil 

SAVED. 
VEHICLES  WARRANTED 

FOR  ONE  YEAR. 


CARTS,  $14  to  $25. 
HARNESS,  $7  to  $30. 


A  FINE  BUGGY,  EQUAL  TO  ONE 
FOR  $12S  AT  $80, 

Write  for  Catalogae  or  Call  on  as. 


CALIFORNIA  WAGON  &  CARRIAGE  CO.,  36^  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


No.  10^ 


ENTERPRISE 

Meat  Choppef 

-W-TINNED.-W 

The  Best  in  tlie  World, 

For  Sale  by  the 

Hardware  Trade. 
Send  for  Catalogue 

SQterpiise  U'f'g  Co., 

Thlr.l  it.  nauphln  Ktn., 
PhllxldphU,  r>.       *V^No.  id 


FOR  CHOPPING 

Sausage  Meat,  Mince 
Meat,  Scrapple,  Soet, 
Hamburg  Steak  for 
Dyspeptics,  Peppers, 
Hog's  -  Head  Cheese, 
Chicken  Salad,  Hash, 
Chicken  Croquettes, 
Codfish,  Scrap  Meat 
for  Poultry,  I/obsters, 
Tripe,  Clama.Corn  for 
Fritters,  Stale  Bread 
for  Bread  Crumbs, 
Cocoanut,  Cabbage, 
Horse  RftdlBh,  Vanilla 
Beans,  Ac.  Also  for 
making  Beef  Tea  for 
Invalids,  Pulverlelng 
Crackers,  MashltiK 
Potatoes,  &c. 


Tim  Stocltoi  \wA\  Dai  Plot 

Is  the  BEST  In  the  Market  for  all  alluvial  soils  and  is  alst  the  Cheapest. 
A  T.T.  0X95X30. 

We  malie  Iron  Frame  Gangs,  SiD|;Ie  Plows,  Superior  Channel  Iron  and  Wood  Frame  Harrows,  Disc  Harrows, 
WarehouHe  Trucks,  Wheelbarrows,  etc.,  etc. 

Our  various  shops  are  wHI  equipped  and  wa  do  all  kinds  of  jobbing  in  Planing  and  Woodworliing,  Blacksmith- 
Ing,  Foundry  and  Machine  Work. 

A  letdiiiK  Item  of  our  numerous  manufactures  is  the  Celebrated  Harvester,  the  "  H  ABTEST  PRINCE." 
Thoroughly  tented  this  season  and  proven  without  a  peer  in  its  line.  Two  first  prizes  at  the  fairs  of  1892  (whereva 
•xlilbited).    We  also  make  the  ."tookton  Chief  Header,  which  is  not  surpassed  by  any. 

MATTESON  &  WILLIAMSON  MFG.  CO., 

370  MAIN   STREET.  tSTOOKTON. 
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The  Late  Mrs.  Harrison. 

The  portrait  of  the  late  Mrs.  Harrison  given  on  this  page 
is  a  reproduction  of  a  photograph  taken  in  this  city  during 
her  visit  with  the  President  in  April  of  last  year.  There 
was  nothing  in  Mrs.  Harrison's  appearance  at  that  time  to 
indicate  failing  vital  strength,  and  no  one  whose  privilege 
it  was  to  meet  her  during  that  visit  would  have  imagined 
that  consumption  would  ever  have  claimed  her 
as  a  victim. 

Mrs.  Harrison  was  a  native  of  Ohio,  the 
daughter  of  Prof.  Scott,  who  was  teacher  of 
chemistry  of  Miami  University  at  Oxford, 
Ohio,  from  which  Mr.  Harrison  graduated  in 
1852  at  the  age  of  18.  Young  Harrison's  col- 
lege career  was  exceedingly  successful,  for  he 
captured  not  only  a  diploma,  but  the  heart  of 
the  professor's  daughter,  whom  he  married 
j  ust  before  he  attained  his  majority.  Of  Mrs. 
Harrison's  career  the  very  best  that  can  be 
said  is  that  its  only  memorials  are  left  in  her 
own  home.  She  faithfully  fulfilled  all  the 
duties  of  wife  and  mother,  and  in  the  ex- 
ceptional social  eminence  to  which  she  was 
called  by  the  accident  of  her  husband's  polit- 
ical life,  she  bore  a  dignified  womanly  part. 
Such  women  as  Mrs.  Harrison  are  found  in 
every  community,  and  they  are  always  the  very 
best  element  in  it.  They  combine,  as  she 
combined,  intelligence,  character  and  good 
works,  and  have  less  regard  for  the  frivolities 
of  society  than  for  the  more  wholesome  in- 
terests of  life.  They  form,  in  fact,  the  very 
best  development  of  American  civilization. 


Stock  Oatalogtjes  at  Fairs.— Our  State  Fair  cor- 
respondent this  year  alluded  very  forcibly  to  a  matter  to 
which  we  notice  the  Breeders'  Gazette  calls  general  atten- 
tion. It  is  the  importance  of  requiring  exhibitors  of 
stock  at  fairs  to  make  their  entries  and  furnish  particulars 
early  enough  to  permit  the  society  to  issue  a  catalogue  that 
will  furnish  the  necessary  information  to  a  visitor  who 
j  comes  to  make  a  study  of  the  stock.    When  shown  in  the 


Sheep  on  Fabms.— We  have  often  alluded 
to  the  fact  that  ere  long  we  should  be  growing 
many  sheep  on  farms  instead  of  ranging  sheep, 
as  was  formerly  practiced  in  this  State.  The 
idea  has  taken  possession  of  many  people,  and 
the  iiiquiry  for  improved  mutton  breeds  of 
sheep  for  the  production  of  early  lambs  for 
market  shows  that  we  are  making  some  prog- 
ress in  a  very  desirable  direction.    There  have 
been  several  importations  of  late,  but  one  just 
made  by  E.  J,  Baldwin,  of  Lis  Angeles  coun- 
ty, seems  to  create  considerable  interest,  as  in- 
dicating what  a  shrewd  business  man  thinks  of 
the  outlook.    Mr.  Baldwin  returned  to  Cali- 
fornia from  the  East  last  week  with  his  race- 
horses, and  brought  back  with  him  from  the 
East  six  ewes  and  two  rams  of  the  Shropshire 
breed  of  sheep.    He  says  the  sheepmen  of 
California  have  always  bred  for  wool,  making  mutton  an 
entirely  secondary  consideration  ;  that  all  sheep-ranges  in 
the  foothills  will  soon  be  taken  up  for  orchards  and  vine- 
yards, so  that  the  day  is  not  far  ahead  when  men  will  have 
to  breed  mutton  for  the  market,  feeding  the  animah  in 
corrals  on  alfalfa-hay  and  Egyptian  corn.    Every  farm 
will  then  have  from  60  to  100  sheep,  as  in  Indiana  and 
Ohio  to-day.    The  bucks  brought  back  by  Mr.  Baldwin 
weigh  228  and  196  pounds,  respectively,  and  the  ewes  are 
proportionately  heavy. 


The  Fruit-Growers'  Convention. 

Our  readers  should  arrange  to  attend  the  Fruit-Growers' 
Convention,  to  which  reference  has  been  previously  made 
in  the  Rural.  The  sessions  will  be  held  in  Turn  Verein 
Hall,  San  Jose,  Nov.  15th  to  18th  inclusive.  They  will 
open  each  morning  at  9:30,  adjourn  from  12  to  1:.30,  and 
open  the  evening  session  at  7:30. 

On  the  opening  day,  in  addition  to  intro- 
ductory business  including  an  address  from 
President  Ellwood  Cooper,  the  important  sub- 
jects of  Co-operation  among  Fruit  Growers, 
The  Establishment  of  a  Fruit  Exchange,  Auc- 
tion Sales,  Distribution  and  Management  of 
Sales  in  Eastern  Markers,  Transportation  Fa- 
cilities and  Rates,  and  Varieties  of  Fruit  De- 
manded in  Market,  will  be  fully  discussed. 

On  Wednesday  the  leading  subjects  will  re- 
late to  practical  culture,  selection,  grading  and 
care  of  fruit;  thinning,  gathering,  process- 
ing, etc. 

On  Thursday,  Pests  and  Diseases,  Remedies, 
Formulas  and  Time  for  Applying,  also  Quaran- 
tine against  Foreign  Pests  and  Diseases,  will 
be  leading  themes,  followed  by  discussions  on 
Roads  and  Highways;  Pruning;  Cultivation; 
Fertilizing  and  Irrigation.  On  Thursday  even- 
ing, Forestry  and  Flower  Culture  will  be  dis. 
cussed,  and  the  advantage  of  issuing  an  abridge- 
ment of  horticultural  literature  of  California 
from  1885  to  1891  inclusive  will  be  considered. 

On  Friday,  Legislation  Necessary  to  Develop 
Horticulture,  The  Prevention  of  Fruit  Depre- 
dations, The  Columbian  World's  Fair  Exposi- 
tion, will  occupy  the  leading  hours;  afterward 
there  will  be  reports  of  committees  and  closing 
business. 

The  general  plan  is  to  allow  fifteen  minutes 
for  reading  of  each  essay.  Such  papers  must 
be  handed  to  the  executive  committee  for  re- 
vision or  amendment  before  presentation.  The 
discussion  of  important  subjects  will  be  favored, 
and  as  much  time  as  possible  devoted  thereto. 


A  Fbuit  Drier  Contest.— In  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  last  week  the  case  of  John  W.  Cassidy  vs.  Hunt 
Brothers,  for  infringement  of  a  patent  on  a  fruit-drying 
apparatus,  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  defendants,  the 
judgment  of  the  lower  court  being  reversed.  The  reason 
assigned  was  that  the  evidence  in  the  former  trial  was  of 
Huch  a  nature  m  not  to  give  the  jury  the  means  of  arriving 
at  any  more  than  nominal  damages.  The  lower  Court  gave 
$1350  dfimagen. 
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ring,  the  stock  should  be  numbered  to  correspond  with 
catalogue  numbers.  All  competing  stock  should  be 
located  in  neighboring  stalls.  This  system  has  been  ap- 
proved and  its  advantages  recognized  where  it  has  been 
tried.  Some  efiort  should  certainly  be  made  to  bring 
order  out  of  the  confusion  now  prevailing. 


The  Beet-Sugar  Output  at  Chino. — In  our  issue  of 
Oct.  22d  we  gave  an  account  of  the  main  part  of  the  sea- 
son's run  at  the  Chino  sugarie.  The  season  actually  closed 
Oct.  29th,  having  been  in  operation  since  July  1st. 
Nearly  28,000  tons  of  beets  were  worked  up,  for  which  the 
factory  paid  the  farmers  $112,000.  The  total  output  of 
crude  sugar  was  7,903,541  pounds,  on  which  the  Govern- 
ment gives  a  bounty  of  nearly  $150,000.  Over  500  hands 
were  employed  in  the  factory  and  beet  fields,  and  $150,- 
000  was  paid  out  in  wages.  The  beets  have  shown  a  re- 
markably high  per  cent  of  sugar,  some  lots  running  22  per 
cent  and  bringing  $6  a  ton.  Chino  has  223  voter.i  reg- 
istered, while  two  years  ago  she  polled  44. 


Private  Cars. — Anticipating  the  discussion 
at  the  Fruitgrowers'  Convention  of  the  ques- 
tion of  using  private  cars  for  fruit  transporta- 
tion, the  following  statement,  from  the  Breed- 
ers' Gazette  of  Oct.  19th,  becomes  pertinent: 
By  the  use  of  private  refrigerator  cars,  the 
dressed-beef  monopoly  extended  the  industry 
so  as  to  control  producer  and  local  butcher. 
It  was  a  long  time  before-  the  public  learned 
what  rebate?  were  given  to  shippers  using  their  own 
cars.  The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  R.  R.  be- 
gan last  fall  to  refuse  shipments  at  current  rates  in  private 
cars,  as  it  owned  nearly  enough  improved  cars  for  its 
traffic.  Several  other  roads  have  given  private  car  com- 
panies to  understand  that  it  was  best  to  discontinue.  It 
was  formerly  a  custom  to  rebate  one  cent  per  mile  both 
ways,  and  thus  private  companies  could  contract  with 
shippers,  and  divert  traffic  by  allowing  their  customers  a 
part  of  the  rebate.  The  Gazette  thinks  it  will  take  longer 
to  displace  refrigerator  cars,  but  that  it  is  only  a  question 
of  time  when  private  cars  will  be  abolished  on  all  Ameri- 
can roads. 


Semitbopicals. — It  is  announced  from  southern  Cali- 
fornia that  the  prospects  for  a  large  orange  crop  of  good 
quality  are  growing  better.  The  lemon  crop  will  be  rather 
short,  and  the  olive  crop  will  not  be  very  large.  The 
olive  yield  seems  to  be  very  small  this  year  '  all  rfgions 
we  have  thus  far  heard  from. 
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The  Week. 

The  glorious  chrysanthemums  are  serving  as  a  very 
grateful  counter-attraction  during  the  last  week  of  a  very 
noisy,  confused  and  disagreeable  political  campaign  in  this 
city.  The  general  campaign  has  been  quiet  and  dignified, 
and  the  issues  not  of  an  inflammatory  nature;  but  San 
Francisco  has  wrought  up  so  much  local  excitement  that 
the  interests  of  national  politics  are  but  little  thought  of. 
Just  as  this  local  turmoil  is  in  its  last  throes,  the  State 
Floral  Society  throws  open  the  doors  of  the  great  pa- 
vilion of  the  Mechanics'  Institute  and  invites  the  people 
to  behold  that  peace  and  quiet  and  loveliness  have  not 
wholly  gone  from  us. 

It  seems  to  be  the  general  conclusion  of  those  who  have 
traveled  that  the  two  great  flower  shows  of  1892  in  this 
city  are  in  some  respects  beyond  even  the  greatest  displays 
of  the  older  centers  of  population.  We  have  not  here  the 
almost  priceless  collections  of  Eastern  and  European 
millionaire  plant-lovers,  nor  have  we  commercial  estab- 
lishments or  Government  establishments  like  distant 
States  and  countries. 

The  points  in  which  excellence  is  conceded  to  us  by 
those  who  have  seen  all  countries  and  their  flower  and 
plant  exhibitions  are  those  secured  through  the  unceasing 
benefits  conferred  by  our  inestimable  horticultural  ally, the 
California  climate.  The  magnificence  of  our  roses,  our 
chrysanthemums,  and  the  hosts  of  other  plants  which  re- 
quire no  gold  but  California  sunshine,  and  no  care  save 
that  which  the  appreciative  tyro  can  speedily  acquire,  is 
an  item  of  our  resources  which  cannot  be  taken  from  us 
and  which  distant  regions  cannot  purchase. 

The  chrysanthemums  in  the  Mechanics'  pavilion  this 
week  are  probably  superior  to  any  ever  shown  under 
Caucasian  auspices;  whether  the  Asiatic  devotees  of  the 
flower  in  their  own  lands  do  better  we  do  not  know.  The 
immensity  of  the  bloom  probably  first  strikes  the  beholder. 
We  would  not  like  to  say  there  are  blooms  a  foot  in  di- 
ameter nor  would  be  willing  to  accept  much  smaller 
measurement.  The  indescribable  variety  of  form,  of  color, 
of  texture — these  are  but  fitting  companions  for  the 
astonishing  dimensions;  and  these  are  attained  to  wonder- 
ful perfection  in  the  open  air  and  by  acres  in  extent. 
Our  fruits  bespeak  our  climate,  our  wildflowers  declare 
every  degree  of  sun  and  shade  and  every  quality  of  soil, 
but  there  are  other  people  to  whom  cultivated  bloom  ap- 
peals unresistingly,  and  to  these  the  achievements  ot  Cali- 
forr,:  a  (gardening  are  the  greatest  of  Oalifornia'a  blessings. 


The  Great  Sunset  Irrigation  District, 

Between  the  San  Joaquin  river  and  the  Coast  Range  is 
a  great  body  of  land  nearly  level,  but  gently  sloping  to  the 
northeast,  that  produces  immense  crops  in  the  few  years 
of  excessive  moisture,  but  is  very  uncertain  as  a  rule. 
Streams  coming  from  the  Coast  Range  are  a  poor  depend- 
ence for  irrigation,  and  as  the  Lord  "  tempers  the  wind 
to  the  shorn  lamb,"  so  he  has  provided  a  natural  eleva'ion 
or  "  backbone  "  some  eighteen  feet  higher  than  the  level 
of  the  valley,  and  crossing  it  in  a  line  running  nearly  west 
from  Fresno. 

Enterprising  promoters  have  secured  a  thorough  investi- 
gation and  survey  by  Herman  Schussler,  0.  E.  of  the 
Spring  Valley  Water  Works,  one  of  the  most  eminent  hy- 
draulic engineers  in  America,  who  pronounces  unreserv- 
edly in  its  favor.  They  have  also  organized  under  the 
Wright  law  a  district  now  comprising  over  three  hundred 
thousand  acres,  have  issued  bonds  amounting  to  two 
millions  of  dollars,  have  had  the  validity  of  their  acts 
settled  by  a  decree  of  court,  and  have  found  a  firm  of 
London  bankers  who  will  take  the  whole  amount  at  90 
per  cent  of  their  face  value  as  soon  as  the  contracts  are 
let  to  responsible  parties. 

They  have  purchased  from  owners  of  water  privileges 
three  thousand  cubic  feet  per  second  of  the  waters  of 
King's  river,  which  they  propose  to  carry  along  this  back- 
bone to  a  reservoir  on  the  west  side  and  distribute  to  con- 
sumers by  three  main  canals. 

The  inducting  canal  will  carry  three  thousand  cubic  feet 
per  second,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  miners' 
inches,  along  this  "  back-bone  "  to  the  reservoir  covering 
three  square  miles  near  the  center  of  the  valley.  From 
this  reservoir  there  is  one  gravity  canal  which  is  to  sup- 
ply two  hundred  thousand  acres  of  the  valley,  and  also 
one  canal  running  to  the  higher  land  on  the  north  side 
and  another  on  the  south  that  are  to  supply  sixty  thou- 
sand acres  and  forty  eight  thousand  acres  respectively 
by  a  pumping  plant.  One  of  these  raises  the  water  twenty 
feet  and  the  other  forty.  It  is  estimated  that  water  can 
be  supplied  by  the  gravity  canal  at  an  annual  cost  of 
eighty  cents  per  acre,  and  by  the  pumping  plants  at  one 
dollar  and  twenty  cents  per  acre. 

Three  responsible  and  experienced  firms  propose  to  com- 
pete for  the  work  when  the  contract  is  let,  some  of  whom 
think  it  can  be  completed  in  about  four  months. 

This  land  is  now  valued  by  the  county  assessor  at  one 
dollar  per  acre,  and  by  the  assessor  of  the  irrigation  dis- 
trict at  five  dollars.  If  prospect  of  water  increases  values 
in  this  ratio,  we  may  expect  its  realization  to  fulfill  the 
idea  oi  the  Fresno  dealer  who  claimed  that  water  added 
a//  to  the  value  of  their  land. 

There  was  a  lively  debate  at  Selma  last  Saturday  rep- 
resenting the  extreme  views  on  both  sides  that  we  almost 
always  hear  expressed  of  a  new  country.  From  them  we 
gleaned  that  the  soil  is  composed  of  lime,  magnesia  and 
vegetable  matter  washed  down  from  the  Coast  Range, 

In  boring  wells,  logs  have  been  struck  at  all  depths  up 
to  five  hundred  feet,  showing  that  the  deposit  is  very 
thick.  Instances  were  also  related  where  good  vegetation 
grew  upon  soil  that  came  from  the  bottom  of  deep  wells, 
after  exposure  to  the  air. 

The  common  theory  was  that  it  would  be  almost  impos- 
sible to  saturate  soil  of  such  depth,  and  experience  has 
been  that  it  takes  less  than  half  the  water  required  by 
sandy  soils  for  irrigation,  and  that  it  produces  as  high  as 
twenty-four  sacks  of  grain  per  acre  when  well  cultivated 
and  irrigated. 

In  many  places  where  wells  depend  upon  surface  water 
they  fail  altogether,  or  the  waters  are  of  such  poor  quality 
as  to  have  created  a  strong  prejudice  that  accounts  for  the 
low  values  placed  on  the  lands.  Artesian  water  is 
sometimes  impregnated  with  mineral,  and  disagreeable  at 
first  to  some  tastes.  People  soon  get  used  to  it  and  the 
effect  is  highly  beneficial  to  most  systems. 

Supposing  that  the  parties  who  gave  such  contradictory 
accounts  of  the  value  of  the  land  are  all  sincere,  it  follows 
that  different  tracts  vary  greatly  in  fertility,  and  in  some 
places  show  a  phenomenal  growth  of  dense  weeds  as  high 
as  twenty  feet,  and  alfileria  so  thick  that  sheep  cannot  be 
driven  through. 

Perhaps  crops  may  be  grown  to  which  the  winds  will  be 
an  advantage.  For  instance,  it  is  reported  that  raisins 
are  cured  and  out  of  the  way  of  the  rains  long  before  the 
grapes  are  ripe  in  the  more  humid  climate  on  the  East 
Side.  The  wind  will  certainly  be  useful  in  raising  water 
from  the  deep  wells  and  act  as  a  preventive  of  malaria. 
What  some  consider  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  success 
others  may  convert  into  an  essential  element  of  progress. 

With  suitable  means  and  energy  and  wise  adaptation  of 
enterprises  to  conditions,  it  may  fairly  be  hoped  that  those 
opinions  may  be  confirmed  which  rest  upon  the  conviction 
that  the  Sunset  district  covers  one  of  the  finest  and  largest 
tracts  of  irrigable  land  in  California. 


From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

The  Presidential  campaign,  now  in  its  closing  days,  baa 
been  the  dullest  since  the  reign  of  party  politics  in  the 
United  States.  Many  causes  have  combined  to  this  end 
but,  beyond  question,  chief  among  these  causes  is  the 
growing  independence  of  individual  voters.  Neither  of 
the  leading  parties  commands  that  absolute  and  enthusias- 
tic devotion  from  its  members  which  characterized  the  poli- 
tics of  former  years.  The  passion  is  going  out  of  politics 
as  the  issues  of  the  war  become  memories  and  leaTe  for 
the  consideration  of  voters  only  questions  of  economic 
policy.  There  is  nothing  in  the  tariff"  question  or  in  any 
of  the  other  alleged  issues  of  the  present  campaign  to 
arouse  sentimental  interest  or  devotion,  and  the  public 
has  naturally  declined  to  "enthuse"  concerning  them. 

Furthermore,  the  public  mind  is  thoroughly  infected 
with  distrust  of  the  parties  as  they  now  stand  before  the 
public,  and  not  without  reason.  One  does  not  need  to  be 
a  close  student  of  the  political  situation  to  see  that  both 
the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties  have  been  ut- 
terly wanting  in  moral  courage  in  the  campaign. 
Neither  has  had  the  nerve  to  take  up  the  real  questions 
that  fill  the  public  mind  at  this  time.  The  currency  ques- 
tion, the  differences  between  employer  and  employed,  the 
immigration  question,  the  question  of  public  ownership  of 
railroads  and  telegraphs — these  are  the  real  issues  of  the 
time,  but  they  have  scarcely  been  mentioned  in  the 
campaign  because  neither  party  is  brave  enough  to 
take  positive  ground  or  any  ground  at  all  concerning 
them.  It  would  seem,  as  we  look  back  upon  the  past  few 
months,  that  the  leaders  had  come  to  a  truce  upon  these 
real  and  vital  issues,  and  had  determined  to  contest  the 
election  on  grounds  already  well  worked  and  upon  which 
each  might  with  tolerable  certainty  reckon  its  positive 
strength. 

That  this  is  not  the  sort  of  politics  the  people  of  the 
United  States  demand  at  this  time  is  shown  by  the 
abandonment  of  the  old  parties  by  great  numbers  of 
voters  and  by  their  adherence  to  the  new  Populist  party 
which,  though  loaded  down  with  extravagant  and  imprac- 
ticable propositions,  still  commands  attention  and  respect 
through  the  courage  and  energy  with  which  it  seeks  to 
take  up  the  new  and  vital  issues  of  the  time.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  one  who  looks  at  public  affairs  as  the  Rural 
does,  to  join  with  this  new  party,  because  in  the  ardor  of 
its  youth  and  inexperience,  it  has  espoused  projects  which 
would  revolutionize  the  Government;  but  there  is  in  this 
new  movement,  with  all  its  heat  and  intemperance,  the 
germs  of  a  political  party  which  will  one  day  command 
approval  from  the  country  at  large,  and  through  this  ap- 
proval gain  control  of  the  Government.  It  will  not  prob- 
ably be  the  People's  party  as  now  organized,  but  it  will  be 
a  party  founded  like  the  People's  party  upon  living  issues, 
supported  like  the  People's  party  by  men  of  conviction 
and  courage,  and  leading,  as  the  People's  party  proposes, 
to  substantial  reforms  in  the  Government. 

Nothing  can  be  less  certain  than  the  outcome  of  next 
Tuesday's  election.  The  margins  of  Republican  strength 
in  the  doubtful  States  of  Indiana,  New  York,  Connecticut 
and  New  Jersey  are  so  small  that  no  man  is  justified  in 
saying  that  they  may  not  be  overcome;  while  the  result 
in  States  like  Nevada,  Kansas,  Montana,  Washington  and 
Oregon,  where  the  Populist  movement  is  strong,  is  beyond 
the  foreknowledge  of  any  political  critic.  The  Rural 
hazards  a  prediction  that  Mr.  Harrison  will  win,  not  so 
much  upon  definite  considerations,  as  upon  the  general 
tendencies  of  politics  as  illustrated  by  results  in  past 
years.  But  whether  Mr,  Harrison  or  Mr.  Cleveland 
shall  win,  will  make  comparatively  little  difference  to 
the  country,  since  in  the  one  case  there  will  be  the 
restraining  element  in  the  Government  of  an  opposing 
House  of  Representatives,  and  in  the  other  an  opposing 
Senate,  It  is  practically  certain,  in  any  event,  that  we 
shall  have,  during  the  coming  four  years,  as  we  have  had 
so  often  in  the  past,  a  Government  practically  divided 
brtween  the  two  parties,  and  therefore  held  down  to  the 
routine  business  of  administration,  rather  than  the  carry- 
ing out  of  new  or  radical  policies  It  is,  perhaps,  just  as 
well  that  this  is  so,  for  it  will  give  the  country  time  to 
study  the  new  issues  outlined  above,  and  which  are  bound 
to  press  their  way  to  the  front  within  the  next  four  years. 


There  are  many  points  of  resemblance  between  a  State 
Constitution  and  a  house.  Nobody  ever  yet  built  a  house 
exactly  to  suit,  and  no  State  ever  yet  made  a  Constitution 
which  in  all  its  details  perfectly  answered  the  purposes  in 
view  at  the  time  of  its  making.  But  because  a  house  is 
not  in  all  its  features  precisely  what  he  would  have  it,  no 
wise  builder  tears  it  down;  rather  he  adds  a  wing  here, 
knocks  out  a  partition  there,  alters  the  slope  of  the  roof 
and  thus  by  gradual  and  eany  processes  adapt  it  to  his  uses. 
And  so  with  a  State  Constitution.  A  wise  community 
recoKnizing  its  faults  will  seek  rather  to  amend  them  than 
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to  throw  the  whole  instrument  over  and  begin  anew.  A 
State  Constitution  cannot  in  the  nature  of  things  be  a 
ready-made,  perfect  fit;  it  must  be  an  evolution  developed 
by  time  and  experience.  With  all  its  faults  the  California 
Constitution  has  one  conspicuous  merit,  namely,  it  pro- 
vides an  easy  way  for  the  correction  of  its  own  demerits; 
and  afiords  a  good  foundation  for  future  constructive  ef- 
forts. In  the  coming  election  the  people  will  be  called  upon 
to  decide  for  or  against  five  propositions  for  its  amendment. 
The  first  of  these  suggested  amendments  (which  will 
appear  on  the  ticket  as  "  Senate  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment No.  10")  proposes  to  extend  the  Legislative  period 
from  60  to  100  days,  or  from  two  months  to  three  and  a  half 
months.  Just  what  the  motive  back  of  this  proposition  is  we 
are  unable  to  find  out,  but  we  suspect  that  it  originated  in 
the  minds  of  certain  boodle  members  of  the  Legislature 
who  would  like  to  expend  their  harvest  season.  There  is 
absolutely  no  argument  in  favor  of  this  p'oposition  as  it 
relates  to  the  public  at  large.  It  would  add  a  good  many 
thousands  of  dollars  to  the  cost  of  the  biennial  sessions  of 
the  Legislature,  and  we  fail  to  see  that  it  could  result  in 
any  benefit  to  the  public.  There  is  no  merit  in  the  propo- 
sition and  we  trust  that  the  people  will  have  the  good 
sense  to  vote  it  down  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 


The  next  proposition  (named  on  the  ticket  as  "Assembly 
Constitutional  Amendment  No.  7  "  )  proposes  to  extend 
the  period  for  which  bonds  may  be  issued  by  cities,  coun- 
ties, etc.,  in  this  State  from  20  to  40  years.  The  amend- 
ment makes  no  other  change  in  the  provis'on  (Section 
18,  Article  II)  which  requires  the  assent  of  two-thirds  of 
the  voters  of  any  city,  town,  school  district,  etc.,  before 
bonds  may  be  legally  issued.  The  motive  for  the  amend- 
ment is  found  in  the  necessity  of  the  irrigation  districts, 
organized  under  the  Wright  law,  to  make  their  bonds 
cover  a  longer  period  than  20  years,  which  is  now  the  con- 
stitutional limit.  It  has  been  found  practically  impossi- 
ble to  float  bonds  in  very  large  sums  within  this  limit  ot 
time,  and  the  proposition  to  extend  it  seems  a  reasonable 
one  under  the  circumstances.  It  is  indeed  an  absolute 
necessity  for  the  irrigationists,  in  connection  with  tbe 
great  district  schemes  now  projected  in  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  State.  There  is  no  way  to  grant  the  irrigation- 
ists what  seems  to  be  an  entirely  proper  demand  without 
granting  the  same  privilege  to  cities,  counties,  school  dis- 
tricts, etc.,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  the  amendment 
should  not  command  the  approving  vote  of  citizens  of  the 
State. 

The  third  proposed  amendment  makes  changes  in  Sec- 
tions 15  and  19  of  Article  V  of  the  Constitution,  which 
prescribes  the  duties  of  public  oflBcers  and  fixes  the  rates 
of  their  compensation.  In  brief,  this  proposition  is  to  add 
to  the  duties  and  also  to  establish  the  salary  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governor.  Under  existing  law  the  duties  of 
Lieutenant-Governor  are  very  simple.  He  is  to  preside 
over  the  deliberations  of  the  Senate  during  legislative 
sessions,  and  is  to  succeed  to  the  duties  of  the  Governor 
in  case  of  the  death  or  disability  of  that  officer.  The 
proposition  is  to  make  him  a  sort  of  Inspector  General  of 
asylums,  penitentiaries  and  State  institutions,  authorized 
to  examine  and  report  concerning  them,  and  to  increase 
his  pay  from  the  mere  per  diem  which  he  now  receives 
during  sessions  of  the  Legislature  to  an  annual  salary  of 
$4000.  If  there  is  any  reason  for  this  act  other  than  to 
create  another  "  sop"  to  be  handed  out  every  four  years 
to  some  politician,  the  Eubal  fails  to  see  it.  There  is  no 
need  for  an  Inspector  General  or  an  Inquisitor  General 
for  State  institutions,  and  if  there  were,  the  duty  could  be 
much  better  performed  by  a  committee  of  the  Legislature 
or  by  some  non-partisan  board  than  by  such  politicians  as 
usually  fill  the  office  of  Lieutenant-Governor,  Against 
the  proposition  to  add  $4000  a  year  to  the  current  ex- 
penses of  the  State  there  is  decided  and  legitimate  objec- 
tion.   We  trust  the  proposed  amendment  will  be  beaten. 

Number  4  of  these  proposed  amendments  is  one  which 
we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  approve.  It  proposes  to  amend 
Section  34  of  Article  4  of  the  Constitution,  which  provides 
that  no  bill  for  the  appropriation  of  State  money  shall 
contain  more  than  one  item,  by  excepting  the  General 
Appropriation  bill  and  the  General  Deficiency  bill.  This 
is  proper  enough.  It  will  save  a  good  deal  of  legislative 
red  tape  and  it  ought  to  be  adopted.  This  amendment 
will  be  named  on  the  ballot  as  "  Assembly  Constitutional 
Amendment  No.  4." 

Amendment  No.  5  proposes  to  allow  cities  containing 
8500  inhabitanta  to  make  their  own  charters,  whereas  now 
the  requirement  as  to  population  is  100,000.  This  merely 
gives  to  the  smaller  cities  of  the  State  the  same  rights 
with  reference  to  their  charters  now  enjoyed  by  San  Fran- 
cisco.   This  amendment  ought  to  carry. 

In  addition  to  these  three  amendments,  the  voters  of 
the  State  are  invited,  at  the  coming  election,  to  express 


their  opinion  on  three  propositions,  namely;  (Ist),  for  or 
against  a  proposition  to  elect  Senators  of  the  United  States 
by  popular  vote;  (2d)  for  or  against  a  proposition  to  re- 
quire every  voter  to  be  able  to  read  and  write  his  name 
and  to  read  any  section  of  the  Constitution  in  the  English 
language;  and  (3d)  for  or  against  a  proposition  to  author- 
ize the  issue  of  State  bonds  in  the  sum  of  $000,000  for  the 
construction  of  a  Union  Railroad  depot  on  the  State  prop- 
erty at  the  foot  of  Market  street  in  San  Francisco.  Con- 
cerning the  first  and  second  of  these  propositions,  there 
will,  we  imagine,  be  small  contention.  Under  existing 
law,  the  United  States  Senate  is  rapidly  becoming  a  "  club 
of  millionaires."  It  is  time  that  it  were  brought  under 
the  discipline  of  popular  election.  We  do  not  have  to  go 
from  our  own  State  to  witness  pretensions  respecting  mem- 
bership to  the  Senate  by  men  who  would  not  dare  to  sub- 
mit their  names  to  the  people.  Regarding  the 
second  proposition,  the  Rural  is  not  among  those  who 
imagine  the  illiterate  vote  to  be  the  most  dangerous  ele- 
ment in  our  system  of  popular  suffrage.  But  it  is  one  of 
the  dangerous  elements,  and  the  policy  of  eliminating  it 
is  unquestionably  a  wise  one.  For  this  proposition,  as  for 
that  calling  for  the  election  of  Senators  by  popular  vote, 
there  should  be,  and  no  doubt  will  be,  practically,  unani- 
mous approval  on  the  part  of  the  voters  of  California. 

The  third  proposition,  to  authorize  an  issue  of  bonds  for 
the  construction  of  a  Union  Depot  at  San  Francisco  on 
land  owned  by  the  State,  seems  to  be  the  subject  of  gen- 
eral misunderstanding.  The  journals  which  make  a  busi- 
ness of  fighting  for  or  against  the  Southern  Pacific  rail'oad 
have  succeeded  in  confusing  the  public  mind  concerning 
this  proposition;  on  one  hand  asserting  that  the  railroad 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  proposition,  on  the  other  that 
the  bond  measure  is  a  bare-faced  railroad  scheme  or 
robbery.  As  usual,  the  truth  lies  between  the  extremes, 
the  depot  project  being  in  fact  a  matter  in  which  the 
Railroad  Company  and  the  State  have  interests  in  com- 
mon. The  relation  as  connected  with  this  project  is  that 
of  landlord  and  tenant  of  the  property  at  the  foot  of 
Market  street.  The  property  belongs  to  the  State  and  is 
rented  to  the  Railroad  Company  for  $4750  per  month. 
Now  the  Southern  Pacific  wants  a  better  depot,  and  it  asks 
its  landlord,  the  State,  to  provide  it.  If  the  State  will,  in 
its  capacity  of  landlord,  make  the  desired  improvement, 
the  railroad,  in  its  capacity  of  tenant,  asserts  its  willing- 
ness to  pay  a  reasonably  increased  rental. 

It  is  upon  this  proposition  that  the  bond  measure 
rests.  The  Harbor  Front  Commission,  which  is  the 
State's  organ  of  administration  of  its  water  front 
property,  wants  to  make  the  improvement,  but 
they  have  not  the  money  in  hand  to  do  it,  and 
they  ask  the  privilege  of  raising  the  necessary 
funds  by  the  issue  of  bonds  bearing  four  per  cent  per 
annum,  payable  in  20  years  from  funds  arising,  not  from 
general  taxation,  but  from  harbor  charges  of  San  Francisco. 
The  Commissioners  urge  that  if  they  can  have  the  money 
in  a  lump  sum  they  can  do  the  work  of  construction  better 
and  cheaper  than  if  they  are  compelled  to  carry  it  along 
by  the  method  of  piece  meal.  They  urge,  further,  that 
there  will  be  sound  economy  in  getting  the  job  done 
promptly,  so  that  the  property  may  bring  in  its  revenues 
from  rentals.  Here,  in  brief,  is  the  purely  business  aspect 
of  the  matter.  We  believe  that  a  Union  Depot  would  be 
a  good  business  scheme  for  the  State  in  its  capacity 
of  landlord,  and  that  the  Harbor  Commissioners  are 
right  in  their  claim  that  it  is  better  policy  to 
borrow  the  necessary  funds  at  four  per  cent  than 
to  undertake  to  build  the  depot  little  by  little 
and  taking  ten   years  to  do  it. 

But  there  is  another  consideration  in  that  the 
depot  project  is  related  to  the  convenience,  comfort 
and  safety  of  nearly  every  person  who  comes  to 
or  goes  from  San  Francisco.  The  present  condition 
at  the  foot  of  Market  Street  is  a  constant 
menace  to  life  and  limb,  not  to  mention  weak  nerves  or 
considerations  of  personal  comfort.  Whoever  lands  at  the 
foot  of  Market  Street  or  departs  therefrom,  must  run  a 
gantlet  that  is  always  unpleasant  and  usually  dangerous. 
It  is  objected  to  this  depot  project  that  in  other  cities  rail- 
road companies  build  their  own  station  houses,  but  this 
objection  loses  sight  of  the  esssential  fact  that  in  no  other 
city  has  the  State  the  peculiar  advantage  of  owning  abso- 
lutely the  only  property  available  for  depot  purposes. 
Under  the  law  of  California,  the  water  front  property  can 
neither  be  sold  to  private  parties  nor  leased  for  any  ex- 
tended period.  It  must  be  rented  by  the  month.  Mani- 
festly, under  these  conditions,  the  railroad  company  can- 
not do  for  itself  what  railroads  do  for  themselves  else- 
where. There  must  either  be  no  depot  at  the  foot  of  Mar- 
ket Street  or  the  State  must  build  one.  The  business 
proposition,  from  the  State's  point  of  view,  is  a  good  one, 
and  the  only  objection  to  it  is  the  danger  that  the  Harbor 
Commission,  which  will  have  the  spending  of  the  money 


and  the  administration  of  the  property  when  completed 
may  be  corrupted  in  the  interest  of  the  railroad  company 
Of  course,  there  is  involved  in  this  prrject,  the  risk  whicti 
must  always  attach  to  large  schemes  of  public  expenditure 
and  administration,  but  that  risk  does  not  prevent  us  from 
building  State  capitols  and  public  institutions  in  general, 
and  it  ought  not  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  public  improve 
ment,  demanded  alike  by  the  requirements  of  busines- 
Surely  the  State  ought  to  handle  its  property  with  bubinen 
prudence  equal  to  that  of  an  ordinary  landlord.  We  havi 
tried  to  look  at  this  matter  in  all  its  lights,  and  we  be 
lieve  that  the  best  interests  of  the  State  and  of  the  publi' 
will  be  promoted  by  assisting  a  great  project  which  i- 
really  not  only  in  the  financial  interest  of  the  State,  bu' 
for  the  comfort  and  safety  of  great  numbers  of  citizens. 


In  connection  with  this  depot  proposition  it  is  an  inter- 
esting fact  that  at  the  San  Francisco  water-front,  if  no 
where  else,  the  State  manages  to  get  just  returns  from  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company.  That  company  now  pays,  as 
stated  above,  $4750  per  month  for  the  ferry-housts  at 
the  foot  of  Market  street.  For  this  accommodation  and  for 
smaller  stations  at  the  foot  of  Lombard  and  Second  streets 
it  pays  a  total  of  $8050  per  month,  or  $9G,G00  per  annum. 
If  the  other  tolls  to  which  it  is  subjected  at  the  city-front 
be  added,  its  total  contribution  to  the  revenues  of  the  State 
through  the  Harbor  Commission  is  $12,550  per  month,  or 
$150,600  per  annum.  Really  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  wants  for  its  money  some  better 
accommodations  than  the  ramshackle  ferry-house  now 
provided;  and  since  it  stands  ready  to  pay  a  reasonably 
increased  rental  for  improved  facilities,  we  see  no  reason 
why  the  State  in  its  capacity  of  landlord  should  not  gran 
its  demands,  especially  since  these  demands  are  combined 
with  the  necessities  of  the  traveling  public.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  Harbor  Commission,  whose  mem- 
bers are  State  officers,  has  the  right  to  adjust  rentals  on  the 
city-front  in  behalf  of  the  State  at  any  time;  and  that  the 
railroad  company  will  be  compelled  to  pay  whatever  rates 
the  Commission  may  impose. 


Legislation  and  Transportation  Rates 

San  Feancisco,  Cal.,  Oct.  28,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor; — I  hope  the  farmers  of  this  State  will  not  for- 
get that  they  have  the  power  to  elect  the  majoritv  of  tbe  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature,  and  should  they  fail  to  select  the  right 
men,  they  will  be  largely  to  blame.  With  honest  and  intelli- 
gent law-makers,  who  do  not  belong  to  the  railroads  or  other 
monopolies,  much  may  be  done  toward  relieving  this  State 
from  its  present  comatose  business  condition. 

In  looking  over  the  railroad  rates  on  grain  from  the  interior 
to  this  city,  I  find  them  to  average  $2.52  per  ton  per  mile,  while 
the  rates  from  the  Mississippi  river  to  the  Atlantic  seaports  are 
only  about  one-half  of  a  cent,  or  one-fifth  as  much  as  is  charged 
here.  The  chargps  here  on  other  freight  are  much  higher  yet, 
and  it  is  no  wonder  that,  immigration  comes  slowly. 

The  freight  on  grain  from  San  .lose  to  this  city  is  $1.75  per 
ton;  and  calling  it  50  miles,  is  just  3i  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  or 
seven  times  as  much  as  the  eastern  charges,  although  the  road 
is  nearly  level.  This  is  the  highest  charge  oh  grain  that  I  know 
of  in  this  State;  but  as  the  people  of  Santa  Clara  county  are 
considering  the  matter  of  building  a  monument  to  ex-Governor 
Stanford,  this  may  account  for  it. 

Now,  railroads  are  very  necessary  and  of  great  importance,  as 
connected  with  the  prosperity  of  the  State,  and  should  be  en- 
couraged when  within  their  legitimate  sphere  and  scrutinized 
verj  clos  ly  when  they  leave  it  and  interfere  with  matters  out- 
side of  their  calling. 

It  is  no  doubt  very  importart,  considering  the  extortionate 
rates  that  are  now  charged  for  transportation,  that  something 
shonld  be  done  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  the  question  seems 
to  be  as  to  the  plan.  Competitive  railroads  would  no  doubt  be 
the  best  method,  but  they  require  time  and  much  money.  The 
next  is  water.  We  have  navigable  streams,  slonghs  and  bays 
that  were  in  use  before  the  days  of  the  railroads,  arid  we  have 
them  yet.  They  were  once  alive  with  water  craft,  and  would 
be  yet  were  it  not  that  they  were  either  bought  off  or  run  off 
by  the  railroad  monopoly. 

We  have  to-day  an  illustration  of  what  can  be  done  in  the 
way  of  competition  on  the  San  Joaquin  to  Stockton.  Xow  sup- 
pose a  couple  of  good  boats  were  put  on  the  Sacramento  river, 
to  run  to  Sacramento,  and  a  fpw  smaller  boats  and  barges  above 
that  point,  low  rates  would  follow,  and  thus  low  rates  could  be 
established  all  over  the  State  when  the  produce  was  within  a 
reasonable  distance  from  navigable  streams,  and  I  believe  that 
from  60  to  80  per  cent  of  the  heavy  products  of  the  State  are 
raised  within  ten  miles  of  what  might  be  made  shipping-points 
by  water  at  small  expense. 

Now  if  roads  were  opened  to  such  points,  the  farmers  could 
utilize  their  teams  to  much  better  advantage  than  now  and 
save  more  money.  Water  transportation  would  thus  fix  the 
rate  by  rail,  even  if  only  a  portion  of  the  business  was  done  by 
wa'er,  and  this  is  exactly  what  is  wanted  now — the  rates  must 
be  lowered. 

This  I  believe  can  be  done  quickly  through  a  corporation 
composed  of  merchants,  shippers  and  producers,  who  would  be 
satisfied  with  small  returns  in  the  way  of  interest,  and  who 
would  agree  to  give  the  opposition  the  preference  in  their  freight 
for  a  term  of  years.  The  capital  required  would  be  small  and 
not  to  exceed  one-quarter  of  what  is  now  paid  the  monopoly 
every  month,  and  the  result  in  lowering  the  rates  would  be  as 
certain  as  the  law  of  gravity.  R.  G.  Sneath. 


The  Fruitgrowers'  Convention. 

Campbell,  Cal.,  Oct.  29,  1892. 

To  the  Editor: — The  State  Fruitgrowers'  Annual  Conven- 
tion will  be  held  in  San  Jose,  Nov.  15-18.  'the  local  committee 
of  arrangements  is  now  at  vork  perfecting  plans  which  it  is 
hoped  will  go  far  towaid  making  the  meeting  a  grand  success. 
Reduced  rates  on  the  railroads  have  been  secured  by  Secretary 
Lelone,  who  will  furnish  the  necessary  blanks;  the  committee 
has  also  secured  reduced  rates  at  the  hotels,  and  all  who  attend 
will  find  ample  accommodations  for  their  comfort. 

The  local  committee  hope  that  the  fruitgrowers  of  the  State 
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will  make  a  good  display  of  their  fruits — green,  dried  or 
canned.  A  large  exhibition-room,  adjoining  the  convention- 
hall,  has  been  secured,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  filled  with 
the  choice  fruits  of  the  sections  represented  at  the  convention. 

All  who  attend  the  convention  will  be  accorded  a  hearty 
welcome  by  the  citizens  of  San  Jose  and  the  fruii  growers  of 
Santa  Clara  county.  R.  P.  McGlincy, 

Chairman  Local  Committee. 


Annual  Meeting  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society. 

At  the  State  Horticultural  Society  last  Friday,  besides 
the  routine  business,  many  points  important  to  fruit- 
growers were  discussed. 

Howard  Overacker,  Jr.,  suggested  that  the  State  society 
take  up  the  work  that  has  been  successfully  inaugurated 
by  the  Alameda  society  and  secure  regular  crop  reports 
from  competing  sections.  Had  they  been  sent  this  year 
by  telegraph  it  would  have  saved  our  growers,  who  sold 
too  early,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  [This  work 
will  be  a  part  of  the  duties  of  the  State  BDard  of  Horti- 
culture, provided  the  resolutions  of  the  State  Grange, 
likely  to  be  endorsed  by  the  Fruitgrowers'  Convention, 
receive  legislative  sanction  at  Sacramento. — Ed.] 

A.  L.  Bancroft  asked  advice  as  to  treatment  of  Beurre 
Clairgeau  pears  that  were  being  blown  ofiF,  and  was  ad- 
vised by  Mr.  Block  to  tie  the  limbs  in  a  way  to  prevent  a 
part  of  the  loss  and  prefer  to  lose  a  certain  per  cent  rather 
than  sacrifice  one  of  the  very  best  bearers  and  market 
varieties. 

Fred  0.  Miles  exhibited  two  new  varieties  of  peach,  a 
free  and  a  cling,  that  are  very  late,  very  showy,  medium 
size,  very  sweet,  and  likely  to  be  valuable  for  holding  in 
cold  storage  for  holiday  market. 

R.  C.  KelU  of  Yuba  City  gave  valuable  suggestions  as 
to  curing  dried  fruit.  They  take  it  up  when  still  soft  and 
finish  curing  in  the  storehouse  by  frequent  stirring.  This 
gives  better  quality  of  fruit  and  better  weight,  but  those 
dealers  who  have  been  accustomed  to  buy  fruit  as  dry  as 
chips  and  add  25  per  cent  of  water  seriously  object  to  a 
system  which  deprives  them  of  that  revenue. 

E.  W.  Maslin  of  the  State  Board  of  Trade  reported  sug- 
gestions from  one  who  claimed  to  be  an  almond  expert 
from  New  York  and  thought  that  we  were  making  a  mis- 
take in  not  turning  our  whole  attention  in  the  direction  of 
hard  shell  almonds. 

The  united  evidence  of  those  who  had  most  experience 
in  almonds  went  to  show  that  this  expert  was  probably 
one  of  those  who  enjoys  a  monopoly  in  estimating  the  im- 
portance of  his  own  views.  Some  of  our  paper  shells  may 
be  injured  in  transit  to  consumer,  but,  as  a  rule,  experience 
shows  that  we  are  on  the  right  track. 

Four  new  members  were  elected,  and  oflScers  for  next 
year  as  follows: 

E.  W.  Hilgard  Honorary  President 

B.  M.  Lelong  President 

Leonard  Coates  Vice-President 

A.  T.  Perkins  Treasurer 

E.  J.  Wickson  Secretary 

E.  W.  Maslin  Director 

Fred.  C.  Miles  Director 

H.  Overacker,  Jr  Director 

J.  L.  Mosher  Director 

H.  P.  Batchelder  Director 
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Scientific  Dairying  as  Practiced  in  California. 


The  Picholine  Olive. 


Nevada  City,  Oct.  23,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor: — In  your  issue  of  the  22d  inst.,  I  read 
with  much  interest  an  article  on  this  fine  variety  of  olive, 
under  the  heading  of  "  An  Arraignment  of  the  So-called 
Picholine  Olive,"  by  Mr.  W.  Alston  Hayne  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara, in  which  Mr.  Hayne  takes  Mr.  Adolph  Flammant  of 
Napa  to  task  for  calling  "  Picholine"  the  variety  propa- 
gated by  the  latter  under  that  name,  and  for  recommending 
it  to  the  people  of  California  as  the  best  variety  of  olive  to 
plant;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he — Mr.  Hayne — claims 
that  the  Mission  fills  the  bill  much  better  than  the  Picho- 
line or  any  other  variety  of  olive. 

Now,  I  know  nothing  about  the  Picholine  of  Mr.  Flam- 
mant, but  I  know  this,  however,  that  the  Picholine  is  a 
well-known  variety  of  olive  in  France,  and  one  of  the  best 
varieties,  too,  for  pickling.  It  is  true  that  it  does  not  go 
all  around  under  that  very  name  of  Picholine,  and  in  that 
respect  Mr.  Arthur  P.  Hayne  is  right  when  he  says  that  it 
is  very  hard  to  obtain  any  precise  information  on  any  given 
variety  of  olive  in  France,  on  account  of  so  many  different 
names  for  the  same  variety  as  used  from  one  Department  to 
another. 

The  Picholine  proper  is  a  variety  propagated  both  for  oil 
and  pickling,  though  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is 
planted  more  for  pickling  than  for  oil.  It  has  the  name,  in 
fact,  of  being  the  best  olive  for  pickling,  though  the  oil  also 
is  fine  and  sweet.  The  Picholine  is  a  variety  that  grows  to 
large  dimensions;  the  leaves  are  large  and  sharp-pointed; 
the  fruit  is  large,  much  elongated,  of  a  reddish-black;  the 
tree  is  very  productive;  it  thrives  to  all  exposures,  and  re- 
sists well  very  cold  weather.  In  France  it  is  recommended 
to  plant  it  closer  to  the  sea  rather  than  inland  and  in  a  rich 
and  moist  soil. 

It  is  known  in  its  home  under  several  names — under  the 
name  of  Picholine  at  Beziers,  Department  of  Herault;  that 
of  Saurin  or  Saurine  at  Nimes,  Department  of  Card;  that 
of  Saurengue  at  Aix,  Department  of  Bouches-du-Rhone; 
that  of  Plant  d'Istres  at  Istres,  in  the  same  Department, 
and  last  of  Oblonga,  under  which  name  it  is  classified  by 
Gouan. 

As  to  the  Mission,  it  has  also  many  good  points  in  its 
favor,  and  I  believe  that  these  points  are  well  taken  in  Mr. 
Hayne's  letter.  But  as  a  pickling  olive,  the  pit  is  so  large 
that  it  is  much  against  it.  Its  size  and  beauty,  however, 
make  it  appear  with  much  advantage  in  glass  jars  and 
bottle-,  and  in  that  respect  might  suit  the  American  peo- 
ple's f;  iiry  better  than  any  other  kind. 

I  helieve  myself  that  there  is  a  great  future  for  the  olive 
in  California,  and  the  public  in  general  cannot  but  gain  by 
having  that  olive  question  thoroughly  ventilated. 

Felix  Gillet. 


[First  Paper.] 
Written  for  the  Rural  Press. 
The  time  came  when  the  old-fashioned  dairyman  could 
hardly  get  back  a  new  dollar  for  an  old  one.  Cows  had 
fed  off  and  trampled  out  the  feed  so  that  the  pastures  pro- 
duced less  and  the  cows  were  in  poorer  condition  from 
year  to  year.  Hence  the  yield  was  less  and  the  losses 
greater. 

The  railroad  brought  the  great  dairy  region  of  the  Miss- 
issippi Valley  nearer  to  our  principal  markets  in  cost  of 
transportation  and  ease  of  access  than  the  more  remote  dairys 
in  our  own  State.  At  the  very  time  of  the  year  when  we  had 
been  accustomed  to  expect  and  receive  best  prices,  butter 
was  low  in  the  East  and  enough  came  overland  to  keep 
butter  as  low  as  15  to  18  cents  for  best.  Swiss  dairymen 
were  taking  the  place  of  Californians,  because  their  banks 
helped  them  to  get  money  at  lower  rates  than  others. 
Their  countrymen  who  had  been  trained  in  dairy  work  at 
home  and  accustomed  to  work  for  small  wages  were  will- 
ing to  continue  to  work  on  a  similar  basis  here,  rather  than 
go  among  strangers  who  spoke  a  different  language. 

Rather  than  be  driven  out  of  the  business  one  of  our 
dairymen  began  to  study  how  it  was  that  eastern  dairymen 
could  afford  to  ship  butter  here  at  15  cents  and  whether 
there  was  any  way  for  us  to  meetsuch  competition.  On  the 
labor  question  prices  were  at  least  $10  per  month  in  their 
favor.  On  feed  the  introduction  of  ensilage  had  made 
the  product  of  one  acre  of  corn  equal  in  feeding  value  for 
butter  from  four  to  eight  acres  of  hay.  In  methods, 
their  Farm  Institutes,  Dairy  Conventions  and  Cooperative 
Creameries  had  started  them  so  far  along  the  highway  of 
progress  in  breeding-up,  feeding-up,  scientific  handling 
and  systematic  marketing  that  the  Californians  must  join 
the  procession  or  throw  up  the  sponge.  Some  of  our  people 
have  enough  of  the  spirit  of  "49"  to  prefer  to  work  in  the 
lead. 

Among  these  is  E.  W.  Steele,  of  Edna,  Oal.,  who 
reached  the  conclusions  indicated  above  and  began  a 
thorough  and  determined  struggle  for  first  place  by  a  sys- 
tematic study  of  conditions. 

Land  must  be  made  to  produce  more.  Cows  must  be 
fed  up  and  bred  up  to  at  least  a  300  poundstandard.  Loss- 
es from  disease  must  be  guarded  against.  Butter  must  be 
made  at  such  time  of  year  as  it  brings  the  best  price.  Cost 
of  labor  must  be  reduced  by  such  conveniences  as  increase 
its  efficiency.  Devices  must  be  used  to  get  more  of  the 
butter  into  cash  andl  ess  in  the  skimmed  milk  and  but- 
termilk. 

TO  INCBEASB  PRODUCT  OP  LAND. 

Natural  grasses  on  the  hill-lands  were  alfileria,  burr- 
clover,  wild-oats  and  bunch-grass.  It  would  be  hard  to 
improve  on  nature's  selection  for  such  conditions,  but 
some  of  the  pastures  needed  the  chance  for  seed  to  take 
and  cover  the  bare  spots  as  well  as  to  make  sod  thicker 
that  a  year's  rest  would  give. 

The  farming  lands  needed  a  rotation.  Some  of  them 
needed  introduction  of  new  grasses  specially  adapted  to 
conditions,  such  as  rye,  grass,  etc.  Any  one  who  has  feed- 
ers of  ensilage  to  compete  with  in  butter-making  must  feed 
ensilage  to  equal  them. 

Besides  doing  this  Mr.  Steele  has  entered  upon  a  system- 
atic course  of  study  and  experiment  to  learn  what  well- 
balanced  milk  ration  be  can  produce  on  his  place  at  least 
cost.  This  embraces  not  only  field  experiments  but  chem- 
ical analyses  at  the  university. 

So  far  his  experience  leads  him  to  favor  corn  ensilage, 
barley,  horsebeans,  roots  and  flax. 

When  grass  is  at  its  best  he  would  use  a  supplementary 
feed  of  hay  and  hay  only.  So  soon  as  grass  begins  to 
grow  woody  either  from  frost  or  drouth  he  would  begin 
to  feed  ensilage  and  grain,  always  aiming  to  get  a  cow  to 
eat  all  that  she  can  digest  and  assimilate  of  a  well-bal- 
anced ration.  In  this  matter  he  would  consult  both  chem- 
ist and  cow. 

It  is  evident  that  we  have  made  great  errors  in  feeding 
an  excess  of  carbohydrates  because  they  were  cheaper 
than  albuminoids  and  would  keep  the  cows  alive.  This 
puts  too  great  a  strain  upon  the  digestive  system  in  propor- 
tion to  results.  We  don't  build  a  fine  mill  and  then  run 
sawdust  through  because  it  is  cheaper  than  grain,  but  we 
keep  that  mill  busy  night  and  day,  turning  out  the  best 
flour  it  can  produce.  In  the  same  way  the  digestive  ca- 
pacity of  the  cow  should  be  used  to  produce  the  best  re- 
sults of  which  she  is  capable. 

If  we  feed  the  cows  with  the  view  of  keeping  them  alive 
at  the  least  cost  they  often  die  and  at  best  we  are  in  about 
the  position  of  the  man  who  starts  to  market  over  a  rough 
road  with  a  team  only  strongenough  todraw  his  empty  wagon. 

Team  and  wagon  are  there  to  draw  a  load  and  their  val- 
ue to  him  is  in  proportion  to  the  load  they  can  move. 

In  preparing  ensilage  Mr.  Steele  approves  of  the  eastern 
custom  of  cutting  corn  just  as  it  begins  to  glaze  and  grain 
when  it  is  in  the  dough. 

He  finds  it  a  very  good  ration  for  his  large  Holstein 
cows  to  feed  40  lbs.  corn  ensilage,  four  lbs.  bran,  four  lbs. 
middlings,  four  lbs.  corn  meal,  three  lbs.  of  oil-cake.  He 
feeds  the  grain  with  cut-hay.  Where  he  has  to  haul  mill- 
feed  25  miles  and  pay  a  high  price  for  oil-cake  this  is  a 
very  expensive  ration  and  as  he  can  raise  two  tons  per 
acre  of  horsebeans  he  is  having  them  analyzed  to  learn 
their  food  value.  He  finds  barley  a  good  feed  for  milk 
and  a  crop  well  adapted  to  his  land.  He  is  favorably  dis- 
posed toward  experiments  with  roots.  From  these  indi- 
cations we  expect  to  hear  of  his  keeping  more  than  one 


300-pound  butter  cow  to  every  acre  of  his  farm  and  feed- 
ing ensilage,  barley,  beans,  beets  and  flax.  Oil-meal  ia 
very  expensive  where  it  must  come  such  distances,  but 
flax  is  not  difficult  to  raise  and  it  remains  for  experiment 
to  show  in  what  way  it  can  be  fed  most  directly  from  the 
field  with  best  results.  Mr.  Steele  sees  a  thousand  times 
more  ahead  of  him  to  learn  than  do  those  dairymen  who 
are  growing  every  year  poorer  in  practicing  the  methods 
of  their  grandsires  and  preaching  that  the  old  way  is  the 
best. 

It  is  an  old  saying  that  the  feed  is  half  the  breed. 
From  some  results  of  Mr.  Steele's  experience  we  might 
almost  conclude  that  the  feed  makes  the  breed. 

He  imported  a  four-year-old  Holstein  cow  that  only 
produced  8000  pounds  of  milk  per  year  when  his  two-year- 
olds  were  running  ae  high  as  10,800,  and  he  was  disgusted 
with  her  record  and  disposed  to  discard  her.  By  careful 
feeding  she  gradually  increased  her  record  to  13,000 
pounds  and  breeds  from  the  advanced  standpoint. 

Now  right  here  is  the  meat  in  the  cocoanut.  Feeding 
and  selection  are  the  essential  elements  of  improvement 
in  breeds.  Within  reasonable  limits,  as  you  feed  a  cow 
up  from  the  8000  to  the  13,000  pound  standard,  you  in- 
crease the  capacity  of  her  family,  in  like  ratio.  If  you  de- 
stroy her  constitution  in  doing  it,  of  course  you  fail  in  the 
end,  although  successful  in  some  of  the  means.  Records 
can  only  be  broken  and  record-breakers  raised  by  best 
breeding  and  best  feeding  combined. 

Probably  this  will  hold  just  as  good  in  early  maturity 
of  beef  cattle  as  in  yield  of  milk  stock.  Take  two  equal 
heifers  of  the  same  strain,  and  keep  one  thriving  and  the 
other  rustling  until  at  three  years  old  one  weighs  1600 
and  the  other  1200  and  you  may  expect  a  similar  differ- 
ence in  their  calves.  Thousands  of  farmers  have  con- 
demned improved  breeds  because  they  would  not  show 
the  same  superiority  over  common  cattle  when  placed  in 
conditions  where  they  had  to  travel  all  day  without  water 
and  go  20  miles  for  their  feed,  as  they  did  when  receiving 
proper  care.  Improved  cattle  imply  improved  farmers, 
and  they  will  surely  degenerate  in  other  hands. 

When  Mr.  Steele  reached  the  conclusion  that  nothing 
short  of  a  dairy  capable  of  producing  300  pounds  annually 
to  the  cow  would  answer  his  purpose,  he  began  to  study 
what  breed  would  raise  the  standard  in  the  least  time,  and 
after  trying  Jerseys,  decided  upon  a  butter  strain  of  Hol- 
steins. 

He  imported  largely  from  the  best  strains  in  Holland, 
and  has  six  cows  already  entered  in  the  Advanced  Registry 
and  15  more  tested,  all  ready  to  enter  in  the  next  volume. 
He  keeps  a  record  of  the  weight  of  every  milking,  and 
frequent  tests  of  the  quality.  So  soon  as  a  heifer  shows 
marked  excellence,  he  pays  special  attention  to  her  breed- 
ing. In  this  way  he  discovered  that  he  had  sold  for  $60 
one  of  the  best  bulls  he  ever  had  on  the  place.  Before  he 
began  testing  milk,  this  bull  was  condemned  and  sold  be- 
cause his  heifers  gave  less  pounds  of  milk  than  others. 
Now  he  finds  that  for  his  purposes  this  discarded  animal 
was  the  best  sire  that  he  ever  owned.  The  Babcock  test 
is  relied  upon  to  prevent  a  similar  mistake  in  the  future. 

THE  TEN  COMMANDMENTS  OF  THE  MODEL  DAIRYMAN. 

1.  Feed  up,  breed  up  and  weed  out  your  herd  to  a  300- 
pound  average  standard. 

2.  Commence  the  dairy  season  in  September. 

3.  Feed  every  day,  all  the  cows  will  consume  without 
wasting,  of  a  well-balanced  ration. 

4.  Give  the  cows  full  advantage  of  the  best  pasturage 
at  your  command. 

5.  Let  the  cows  dry  up  at  the  beginning  of  the  summer 
season  when  the  feed  does,  that  they  may  begin  milking 
in  good  condition  in  September. 

6.  Never  let  a  cow  get  poor. 

7.  Manage  to  keep  your  cows  in  milk  for  about  ten 
months. 

8.  Raise  calves  in  the  barn  on  a  well-balanced  ration 
adapted  to  age,  and  have  them  ready  to  wean  when  the 
grass  is  at  its  best  in  the  spring. 

9.  Feed  your  cows  a  heavy  grain  ration  at  the  time  of 
year  when  butter  is  highest,  and  you  can  get  best  pay  for 
your  feed. 

10.  Save  all  your  butter  by  improved  appliances. 


Sale  of  Trotting-Bred  Horses. 

The  sale  of  horses  belonging  to  John  F.  Boyd,  which 
took  place  at  the  Oakland  Trotting  Park  on  the  26th  of 
October,  was  a  good  one,  everything  being  favorable  to  a 
successful  sale.  The  weather  was  perfect,  the  company 
was  good  and  the  horses  were  good.  Twenty-two  head 
sold  for  $7185,  an  average  of  $326J  for  each  animal. 

The  highest  price  was  $810,  paid  for  the  brown  yearling 
colt  Ameer — a  superb  animal  in  himself,  with  good  size 
and  symmetry,  aside  from  the  combination  of  fashionable 
blood  in  his  pedigree,  such  as  that  of  Geo.  Wilkes,  Mam- 
brino  Patchen,  Electioneer  and  Almont. 

All  the  colts  and  fillies,  chiefly  yearlings  and  two-year- 
olds,  were  well  grown  and  of  good  size  and  looked  like  the 
making  of  good  carriage  horses,  if  ever  they  should  be 
wanted  for  use  other  than  the  speed-track,  so  that  buyers 
had  two  strings  to  their  bow,  as  the  saying  is.  Every 
animal  was  not  only  well  bred,  but  also  gave  good  promise 
of  future  usefulness. 

After  the  sale  of  the  young  stock  there  were  sold  two 
imported  Cleveland  Bay  stallions,  viz.,  Royal  Studley,  9 
years  old,  sold  for  $185,  and  the  7-year-old  Napoleon 
brought  only  $180. 

The  first-named.  Royal  Studley,  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  best  of  the  breed  ever  brought  to  this  coast,  and  is 
more  like  the  type  of  Cleveland  Bays,  as  we  remember 
them  to  have  been  some  40  to  50  years  ago  in  their  native 
country,  than  any  imported  horse  of  the  breed  we  have 
seen  in  this  State,  with  one  exception  perhaps.  These 
two  stallions  ought  to  prove  a  "  bargain "  to  their  re- 
spective buyers. 
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^E^ORTICULTURE. 


Ways  and  Means  of  flortioultural  Advancement. 

Address  of  B.  M.  Lblono,  President-Elect  of  the  State  Horticultural 
Society,  Delivered  at  the  October  Meeting. 

Members  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society : — You  have 
just  witnessed  the  final  act  constituting  me  president  of  this 
society.  I  fully  appreciate  the  confidence  and  great  honor 
you  have  conferred  upon  me,  and  in  accepting  this  trust  I 
am  not  unmindful  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  in- 
volved. 

Before  the  opening  portals  of  another  year  let  us,  as  we 
exchange  our  friendly  greetings,  remember  with  pleasure 
the  gratifying  results  of  our  labor  in  the  year  which  has 
closed  its  record.  In  our  pursuits,  however,  it  cannot  justly 
be  said  that  such  records  have  closed,  because  from  season 
to  season  they  link  together  as  the  fruit  follows  the  blos- 
som, and  the  attainment  of  any  unusual  development  gives 
promise  of  new  opportunity  for  greater  effort  and  new 
achievement. 

This  society  is  the  oldest  of  its  kind  in  this  State,  and 
since  its  organization  others  similar  in  character  have  been 
established  throughout  the  State,  and  from  them  their  niem- 
bers  have  derived  an  immense  amount  of  practical  knowl- 
edge. We  perhaps  need  to  be  constantly  reminded  of  the 
importance  of  increasing  our  active  membership,  upon 
which  the  perpetuation  of  our  society  so  largely  depends. 
To  accomplish  this,  it  appears  to  me  we  should  hold  meet- 
ings at  different  places  during  the  year  and  at  times  when 
orchards  are  undergoing  treatment,  such  as  pruning,  thin- 
ning, etc.,  or  during  the  packing  or  processing  of  fruit. 
This  seems  to  me  to  be  absolutely  essential  if  we  expect  to 
make  a  success  in  fruit-growing.  The  members  will  not 
only  find  it  profitable  to  attend  these  meetings,  from  the 
knowledge  to  be  attained,  but  also  as  to  cheapness  in  at- 
tending them,  costing  less  than  coming  to  the  city.  These 
meetings  would  also  encourage  others  to  become  members. 
The  cooperation  of  local  societies  should  be  asked,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  but  that  they  will  be  glad  to  give  all  the  aid 
possible  in  making  the  meetings  profitable  and  enjoyable, 
should  you  determine  so  to  do. 

By  meeting  fruitgrowers  in  their  districts  their  wants  and 
your  needs  can  be  discussed,  acted  upon  and  referred  for 
action,  if  necessary,  co  the  State  conventions  of  fruitgrowers 
held  yearly  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Board  oT  Horti- 
culture. 

In  speaking  of  the  beneficial  results  from  such  a  plan, 
Vice-President  Murry,  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society  of 
Missouri,  in  an  address  before  that  society  at  Popular 
Bluff,  in  June,  1890,  said: 

Some  years  ago  we  adopted  the  plan  of  changing  from  place  to 
place  in  holding  our  meetings,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  be  the  means 
of  awakening  a  general  interest  in  the  pursuit  of  horticulture,  and  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  the  result  so  far  has  been  very  gratifying. 
Wherever  we  have  gone  we  have  had  good  meetings,  new  recruits 
have  been  added  to  our  little  army  and  we  have  been  encouraged  to 
extend  our  field  of  labor,  and  so  to-night  we  find  ourselves  gathered 
from  distant  parts  of  the  State  before  this  intelligent  audience,  for  an 
exchange  of  ideas  and  facts,  gathered  from  practical  experience  in  our 
calling.  Here  we  meet  many  of  our  old  friends  and  coworkers  and 
form  the  acquaintance  of  new  ones,  and  the  whole  tendency  of  these 
meetings  is  to  elevate,  refine  and  strengthen  the  social  ties  that  will 
ever  bind  each  trusting  heart  to  heart  in  friendship. 

The  State  Board  of  Horticulture  will  aid  us  in  making 
these  meetings  a  success,  in  fact,  they  will  be  only  too  glad 
to  do  so,  because  the  functions  of  the  board  are  to  foster 
any  and  all  things  that  aid  the  fruitgrower.  The  conven- 
tions of  fruitgrowers  held  by  the  State  board  in  different 
parts  of  the  State  have  been  of  great  value  to  all  interested 
in  this  industry.  The  subjects  discussed  and  put  into  effect 
are  of  a  broad  nature  and  are  generally  the  outcome  of  well- 
matured  plans.  Then,  is  it  not  to  our  interest  to  develop 
and  mature  such  plans  for  their  final  action  ? 

It  appears  to  me  that  there  is  great  need  of  amending 
article  5  of  the  by-laws,  in  relation  to  committees.  The 
duties  of  some,  as  provided  in  this  section,  are  too  broad 
and  therefore  inoperative.  I  would  recommend  the  revision 
of  this  section  and  to  amend  it  by  including  other  commit- 
tees, as  follows:  Committees  on  legislation;  seedling  fruits; 
apples  and  pears;  peaches,  nectarines  and  apricots;  plums 
and  prunes;  walnuts,  almonds  and  other  nut  trees;  olives 
and  olive-oil;  cherries  and  small  fruits;  figs  and  dates; 
native  fruits;  Russian  fruits;  raisins,  grapes  and  seedlings; 
evergreens  and  forestry;  deciduous  trees,  and  pruning; 
citrus  trees,  and  pruning;  irrigation;  frost  and  fruit  blos- 
soms; nomenclature;  marketing;  dried  and  canned  fruits; 
entomology;  botany;  ornithology. 

This  subject  of  committees  is  of  the  utmost  importance, 
and  while  they  should  not  be  curtailed  in  their  powers, 
their  duties  should  be  made  as  light  as  possible;  their  re- 
ports, which  should  be  filed  at  different  periods,  should  be 
embodied  in  our  records,  the  value  of  which  can  only  be 
conceived  as  time  progresses. 

The  proceedings  of  this  society  have  been  of  great  value, 
and  there  have  been  many  valuable  papers  read,  and  re- 
ports of  great  value  have  been  recorded.  However,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  we  should  enlarge  our  usefulness  by  pub- 
lishing our  proceedings  in  pamphlet  form,  or  in  some  horti- 
cultural journal.  This,  of  course,  has  been  done  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  by  our  enterprising  papers,  but  at  times 
they  have  been  crowded  out  of  their  columns  and  only  brief 
notices  have  appeared;  thus,  much  valuable  matter  is  lost 
which  ought  to  be  on  record.  Therefore,  what  we  most 
need  is  the  recording  of  all  valuable  papers  and  discussions, 
as  also  reports  of  committees.  I  recommend  the  consider- 
ation of  this  subject,  because  these  proceedings  will  con- 
tinue to  be  of  special  interest  to  every  practical  horticultur- 
ist, and  their  record  must  be  of  easy  access  for  consulta- 
tion. 

I  desire  here  to  compliment  oar  worthy  secretary,  Prol. 
Wickson,  who  embodied  many  of  thesa  recordsBin  his  work 


on  "  California  Fruits  and  How  to  Grow  Them,"  and  for 
which  we  should  feel  grateful. 

FRUIT  PACKING  AND  MARKETING. 

The  organization  of  a  Fruit  Exchange  for  the  marketing 
of  dried-fruit  products  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
fruit-producers  of  this  State.  The  establishmsnt  of  such 
an  exchange  would  tend  to  systematize  packing  and  pro- 
cessing of  fruit;  would  regulate  its  distribution  without 
coming  in  contact  with  individual  producers  and  producin:^ 
sections;  would  enhance  prices  and  encourage  the  industry 
in  many  respects.  Every  other  profession,  trade  or  calling 
throughout  our  country  has  its  associations,  and  their  meet- 
ings are  most  always  well-attended  and  great  interest  is 
taken  in  every  subject  that  affects  their  calling.  Hitherto 
large  consignments  of  dried  fruit  have  been  sent  East, 
shipped  without  the  knowledge  of  its  demand  or  market, 
or  the  likelihood  from  competition  of  other  similar  ship- 
ments; the  producers  thus  groping  aimlessly  in  the  dark, 
seemingly  forgetting  that  in  union  there  is  strength.  Until 
there  is  an  organization  established,  future  shipments  will 
meet  a  similar  fate.  Much,  of  course,  has  been  accom- 
plished without  concerted  action,  but  it  could  not  be  ex- 
pected that  it  will  continue  as  successfully  without  an  or- 
ganization, especially  with  an  enormous  increase  of  yield. 

Concerning  the  proper  distribution  of  fruits,  President 
Cooper,  of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture,  in  an  address 
last  July,  before  said  board,  said:  "  The  time  has  now  ar- 
rived when  we  should  more  seriously  consider  the  propriety 
of  having  fruit-inspectors,  more  control  over  the  railroads 
and  a  combined  effort  to  distribute  and  sell  our  fruits. 
There  exists  a  general  dissatisfaction  with  the  results  made 
by  commission-houses.  It  is  claimed  by  many  that  the  dis- 
tributors grow  rich  while  the  farmers  in  many  cases,  with 
the  greatest  economy,  barely  live." 

In  an  address  before  the  National  City  Convention,  he 
said:  "Regarding  our  fruit  shipments,  theie  is  no  excuse 
for  those  who  ship  unsound  fruit.  Four  times  out  of  five, 
shipments  of  unsound  fruit  give  a  loss  to  the  owner.  If 
this  were  all,  it  would  not  so  materially  concern  the  great 
body  of  shippers,  but  the  markets  are  injured  by  the  forced 
sales  of  unsound  and  worthless  shipments,  hence  the  neces- 
sity of  inspection  at  the  place  of  shipment.  Again,  we  pay 
a  fixed  rate  of  freight  to  the  railroad  companies  for  a  fixed 
time  in  transportation.  The  railroads  should  be  compelled 
to  insure  the  time.  We  have  no  control  over  the  manage- 
ment and  no  recourse  where  losses  are  sustained  by  reason 
of  delays." 

R.  C.  Kells,  an  extensive  and  experienced  grower,  in  an 
address  before  the  Sutter  County  Horticultural  Society, 
last  July,  said:  "I  do  not  believe  in  exposing  the  fruit  to 
the  sun  until  it  would  rattle  like  a  lot  of  gravel  when  poured 
out.  My  rule  is  to  spread  the  fruit  in  the  sun  in  trays  for 
a  short  time  and  then  remove  it  in  the  heat  of  the  day  to 
the  sweathouse,  where  it  is  bulked  on  the  floor  to  a  depth 
of  from  one  to  three  inches.  Here  it  is  frequently  stirred 
with  scoop-shovels,  gradually  increasing  the  depth  of  the 
bulk  and  decreasing  the  area  of  the  floor-room  occupied, 
until  the  fruit  is  in  a  condition  to  sack  for  the  market.  It 
is  then  not  dried,  but  cured.  It  will  not  rattle  when  han- 
dled, but  is  like  soft  leather.  This  way  of  curing  does  not 
suit  the  dealers  who  are  manipulators.  These  manipulators 
prefer  to  receive  the  fruit  in  a  hard,  dry  condition,  so  that 
by  adding  large  quantities  of  water  they  can  increase  its 
weight  and  thus  add  to  their  profits.  This  is  a  condition 
which  California  growers  have  to  meet.  They  should  stand 
together  and  insist  that  their  cured  fruit  be  sold  to  con- 
sumers just  in  the  condition  in  which  it  leaves  the  pro- 
ducers' hands.  When  in  St.  Louis,  last  winter,  I  saw  on 
the  fourth  floor  of  a  large  establishment  a  pile  of  30  tons  of 
Missouri  dried  peaches.  They  were  poured  out  in  bulk  at 
one  end  of  the  room  and  men  were  engaged  with  rakes  in 
stirring  the  fruit,  while  other  men  were  turning  on  the  hose. 
In  this  way  25  per  cent  was  added  to  the  weight,  and  this 
alone  was  a  fair  profit  to  the  dealer.  Fruitgrowers  should 
insist  that  this  fraud  be  discontinued." 

The  raisingrowers  have  wisely  formed  an  association  for 
their  mutual  protection,  through  which  they  will  no  doubt 
receive  an  enhancement  of  prices  and  naturally  control  the 
markets  for  their  products.  This  action  on  their  part  is  to 
be  commended,  as  it  is  the  only  way  through  which  the 
problem  may  be  solved. 

The  fruitgrowers  of  Santa  Clara  county  have  also  fore- 
seen this  difficulty  and  have  formed  a  similar  organization 
for  their  county.  As  to  the  benefits  derived  from  such  a 
plan,  I  refer  you  to  the  letters  of  Col.  Philo  E.  Hersey  and 
Edward  F.  Adams,  published  in  the  San  Jose  Mercury, 
Pacific  Rural  Press  and  the  California  Fruit  Grower. 

This  subject  has  been  under  our  consideration  and  the 
committee  in  charge  will  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
fruitgrowers  at  their  convention  at  San  Jos?.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  steps  will  then  be  taken  whereby  an  organiza 
lion  may  be  effected.  I  hope  every  member  of  this  society 
will  exert  himself,  in  his  respective  locality,  to  stimulate 
his  neighbors  to  energetic  action  in  the  establishment  of 
a  Dried  Fruit  Exchange  for  the  entire  State. 

EDUCATION  AND  INVESTIGATION. 

The  labors  of  the  experiment  stations  maintained  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  State  for  the  advancement  of  the  twin 
sisters  agriculture  and  horticulture  have  been  of  vast 
benefit  to  us,  and  the  bulletins  issued  recording  the  experi- 
ments performed  and  the  results  thereof  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  fruitgrower  to  his  profit.  It  is  to  our  inter- 
est to  watch  these  carefully  and  cooperate  with  the  officers 
in  charge  to  the  fullest  extent  of  our  ability.  Their  efforts 
are  in  our  behalf  and  it  is  wisdom  on  our  part  to  avail  our- 
selves of  the  scientific  services  so  placed  at  our  disposal. 

Ably  seconding  the  experiment  station  are  the  labors  of 
the  two  great  universities,  of  which  we  are  naturally  and 
justifiably  proud — the  State  University  and  the  Leland 
Stanford,  Jr.,  University.  In  these  are  maintained  corps 
of  able  and  thoroughly  scientific  men  whose  duty  it  is,  and 
this  duty  is  their  pleasure,  to  study  and  experiment  in  vari- 
ous directions,  which  shall  be  of  practical  value  to  the 
material  interests  of  the  State.  The  end  and  object  of  all 
education  is  to  advance  mankind,  morally  and  materially. 


In  the  older  countries  where  wealth  has  accumulated, 
where  nature  has  been  conquered  and  made  to  yield  her 
fullest  favors,  education  runs  largely  to  giving  its  votaries 
the  means  of  the  fullest  enjoyment  in  life,  and  to  a  great 
extent  is  often  more  brilliant  than  useful.  It  turns  out  well- 
informed  and  highly-polished  men,  but  men  who  would 
often  be  incapable  of  grappling  with  the  pioblems  of  active 
life.  We  have  a  new  land,  a  world  to  be  conquered  for 
ourselves,  and,  while  not  neglecting  the  higher  branches, 
so-called,  our  universities  are  devoted  very  largely  to  the 
practical,  and  the  men  there  produced  are  fully  prepared 
for  the  battle  of  life  as  it  is  to  be  fought  in  our  own  State. 
It  is  largely  in  furtherance  of  this  plan,  as  well  as  to  assist 
the  producers  of  the  State  at  large,  that  numerous  experi- 
ments are  being  continually  made  and  their  results  pub- 
lished. Each  of  these  universities  have,  in  the  charge  of 
thoroughly  competent  professors,  departments  in  which  the 
subjects  of  chemistry,  entomology  and  ornithology  are 
studied  and  taught,  and  the  results  of  these  studies  are  of 
ini^alculable  value  to  our  growers.  Who  can  estimate  the 
money  value  of  the  knowledge  that  has  been  sent  forth 
from  them  in  analyzing  and  publishing  the  composition  of 
soils,  the  growth  to  which  they  are  adapted,  the  fertilizers 
that  should  be  used  under  certain  conditions  and  for  cer- 
tain crops,  the  characteristics  of  various  insects  and  birds 
and  whether  such  were  detrimental  or  beneficial  ?  In 
many,  very  many,  cases  the  great  ship  of  agriculture  has 
found  in  them  a  skillful  pilot  who  has  safely  guided  her 
over  the  shoals  upon  which  she  might  otherwise  have 
foundered.  As  growers  we  owe  great  obligations  to  our 
practical  institutions  of  learning,  or  institutions  of  practical 
learning,  however  you  may  like  to  put  it,  and  shall  do 
well  to  cooperate  with  them  in  the  future  as  in  the  past. 

IRRIGATION  AND  FORESTRY. 

There  is  another  subject  worthy  of  more  consideration 
than  we  have  heretofore  bestowed  upon  it  at  our  meetings, 
and  that  is  irrigation.  A  very  large  section  of  our  State, 
and  the  most  prosperous  section  at  that,  depends  wholly  up- 
on irrigation  for  crops.  Fruitgrowers  who  live  in  the  irrigated 
region  are  loud  in  "the  praises  of  their  artificial  system  of 
watering,  while  those  who  do  not  resort  to  it  speak  with 
pride  of  the  fact  that  fruit  will  grow  in  their  section  without 
irrigation.  It  is  a  question  for  consideration,  whether  even 
in  those  localities  where  fruit  will  grow  without  irrigation  it 
■would  not  do  even  better  with  it.  I  do  not  make  this  as  an 
assertion,  but  merely  as  a  suggestion  for  fur- her  discussion 
if  it  is  worth  considering.  One  thing  is  certain,  however, 
and  that  is  that  to  a  very  large  part  of  our  fruitgrowers  wa- 
ter is  life,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  so  great  importance  to  us  as 
a  body  that  we  should  give  it  a  large  share  of  our  attention 
and  study  out  and  suggest  such  measures  as  will  advance 
the  science — for  science  it  is — of  irrigation.  Legislation 
may  be  required  for  its  assistance,  public  experiments,  or 
public  works  may  be  required,  and  the  proper  control  of 
the  water  ways  of  the  State  for  the  greatest  good  of  the 
public,  are  all  matters  worthy  of  consideration,  and  the  ef- 
forts of  this  association  turned  to  any  point  in  this  direc- 
tion cannot  fail  of  the  desired  result.  Among  ourselves  it 
is  to  be  considered  the  proper  application  of  water  as  to  va- 
rieties, seasons  and  conditions,  the  amount  of  water  re- 
quired per  acre  for  different  qualities  of  soil,  how  often  it 
should  be  applied  and  so  forth.  It  is  a  subject  upon  which 
much  thought  is  now  being  bestowed  and,  as  it  is  one  that  is 
of  direct  interest  to  us,  one  which  deserves  more  than  mere 
passing  notice  on  our  part. 

Another  subject  closely  allied  with  irrigation  is  that  of 
forestry.  We  have  a  State  Board  of  Forestry  whose  duty 
it  is  to  look  after  and  preserve  the  timber  lands  of  the  State. 
When  it  is  considered  that  the  denudation  of  our  moun- 
tains by  fire  or  the  woodman's  ax,  has  a  direct  and  injuri- 
ous influence  upon  the  flow  of  the  streams  upon  which  we 
are  dependent  for  our  irrigating  supply,  the  importance  of 
the  subject  to  us  as  horticulturists  will  be  apparent  and  the 
necessity  for  acting  in  harmony  with  the  board  of  forestry 
and  aiding  in  its  work  need  not  be  urged  here.  The  effect 
of  forests  on  climate  is  well  recognized  and  its  bearing 
upon  human  activity  will  be  seen.  The  Prussian  Forestry 
Commission  has  demonstrated  by  experiment  under  Pro- 
fessor Muttrich  that  the  temperature  of  trees  is  nearly  con- 
stant at  about  54  degrees,  and  that  the  temperature  and 
humidity  of  the  air  is  positively  affected  by  forests.  No  or- 
chardist  will  question  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  for  it  is  in 
the  experience  of  us  all  that  the  temperature  of  a  country 
which  has  been  redeemed  from  a  desert-condition  by  the 
planting  of  orchards  and  gardens  is  always  modified 
Woodlands  have  an  effect  upon  atmosphere  in  their  vicini- 
ty similar  to  that  exerted  by  the  ocean,  preventing  the  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold.  It  is  more  especially  in  the  pre- 
servation of  the  winter  snowfall  for  summer  use,  the  saving 
of  those  vast  natural  reservoirs — the  forests — that  our  in- 
terests as  horticulturists  lie,  and  the  subject  is  one  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  us. 

THE  WORLD'S  FAIR   AND   THE  ISTHMUS  CANAL. 

There  is  another  matter  which  requires  our  consideration, 
and  our  immediate  consideration,  too,  if  it  is  to  be  consid- 
ered at  all,  and  that  is  the  making  of  a  proper  exhibition  of 
our  horticultural  products  at  Chicago.  The  time  is  rapidly 
approaching  when  the  exposition  will  open  and  in  our  in- 
terest we  should  make  the  finest  display  of  fruit  of  all  vari- 
eties and  in  all  conditions  of  any  State  in  the  union.  Cali- 
fornia has  been  called  the  orchard  of  the  union  and  it  de- 
volves upon  us  to  maintain  our  claim  to  the  tit'e.  There 
are  few  fruits  that  grow  anywhere  in  the  world  that  cannot 
be  found  in  some  parts  of  the  State,  and  our  flora  is  unsur- 
passed by  any  equal  section  in  the  world.  We  can  if 
we  will  make  a  showing  that  will  astonish  not  alone  the 
people  of  the  United  States  but  of  the  whole  world.  On 
the  importance  of  such  an  exhibit  I  need  not  dwell.  The 
Chicago  exposition  will  be  visited  by  more  people  than 
ever  before  were  brought  together  on  such  an  occasion, 
and  tens  of  thousands  if  not  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
these  people  are  interested  in  California.  From  the  date 
of  the  first  discovery  of  gold  here  California  has  been  a 
charmed  name  the  world  over  and  her  exhibit  will  attract 
more  attention  on  the  part  of  people  from  all  parts  of 
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the  world  than  will  any  other.  Whether  that  exhibit  shall 
be  worthy  of  our  State  depends  upon  our  people  and 
whether  the  horticultural  portion  shall  be  worthy  of  the 
Golden  State,  will  depend  directly  upon  us.  Some  action 
should  therefore  be  taken  by  our  assembly  at  once  looking 
to  cooperation  with  the  World's  Fair  Commission — the 
making  of  a  horticultural  display  that  shall  not  alone  be 
merely  creditable,  but  shall  take  the  first  place  among  all 
such  displays  from  the  whole  earth,  and  it  could  and 
should. 

While  upon  this  subject  I  cannot  avoid  alluding  to  the 
Nicaragua  canal,  in  the  early  completion  of  which  the  Cal- 
ifornia fruitgrower  has  a  more  direct  interest  than  almost 
any  other  class  of  our  citizens.  With  the  vast  area  already 
planted  to  fruit  in  our  State,  it  will  not  be  long  before  we 
shall  be  compelled  to  seek  a  wider  market  than  our  own 
country  can  afford  us.  We  are  already  pushing  for  a  for- 
eign market  for  our  wines  and  for  many  of  our  fruit  pro- 
ducts to  a  limited  extent.  We  have  made  the  experiment 
of  shipping  green  fruit  to  London  by  rail  and  sea,  and 
while  we  shall  always  be  compelled  to  avail  ourselves  of 
rapid  transit  for  our  more  perishable  products,  a  means  of 
transportation  that  will  enable  us  to  reach  the  foreign  mar- 
ket in  reasonable  time  and  at  lower  cost  than  now  prevails 
will  become  absolutely  necessary  to  our  existence  in  a  few 
years.  Already  our  raisin  and  prunegrowers  are  confront- 
ed with  the  necessity  for  a  wider  market  than  they  now 
have,  and  while  the  home  market  by  judicious  management 
can  be  very  widely  extended,  unless  its  demand  increases 
in  the  next  five  years  at  a  very  much  greater  ratio  than  it 
has  in  the  past  five  years,  we  shall  be  in  great  danger  of 
facing  an  overstocked  home  market  and  be  compelled  to 
compete  directly  with  foreign  products  in  foreign  markets. 
Such  being  the  case  it  behooves  us  to  assist  by  every  means 
'in  our  power  the  construction  of  this  great  work  which  will 
open  to  our  State  a  short  cut  to  the  European  market.  An- 
other point  to  be  considered  in  this  connection  is  that  the 
building  of  this  canal  would  largely  change  the  present 
course  of  the  traffic  of  the  world  and  divert  it  to  our  shore. 
It  would  make  of  San  Francisco,  with  her  phenominal  har- 
bor, one  of  the  greatest  seaports  on  earth.  San  Francisco 
is  already  our  most  important  single  consumer  and  what- 
ever tends  to  her  upbuilding  promises  to  increase  the  de- 
mand for  our  fruit-products.  So  that  the  construction  of 
the  canal  would  benefit  us  in  two  ways,  in  increasing  th» 
home  demand  for  our  green  fruits,  and  affording  us  speedy 
and  cheap  transportation  for  our  cured  products. 

Touching  upon  the  question  of  markets,  I  would  call  your 
attention  to  the  experiment  which  has  been  made  this  sea- 
son of  disposing  of  fruit  at  auction.  While  the  experiment 
was  not  wholly  satisfactory,  its  operation  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration by  us.  If  mistakes  were  made  in  its  operation 
in  the  past,  we  can  discover  and  correct  them  and  probably 
work  out  a  more  equable  and  just  method  of  disposing  of 
our  fruits  than  now  exists.  Whether  the  auction  method  is 
worthy  of  further  trial  is  a  question  that  is  at  least  worth 
our  consideration  and  discussion. 

FERTILIZATION. 
In  many  of  our  orchards,  artificial  fertilization  has  be- 
come necessary.  This  is  especially  true  of  our  citrus  sec- 
tions. This  question  is  one  worthy  of  our  most  serious 
consideration.  The  study  is  a  deep  one  and  embraces  a 
knowledge  of  the  chemistry  of  soils  and  the  requirements 
of  crops.  We  have  got  to  learn  in  what  constituent  ele- 
ment our  land  is  lacking,  how  great  that  lack  is,  and  the 
best  and  most  economical  means  of  supplying  it.  The 
need  is  a  continually  growing  one,  and  it  is  time  that  our 
society  gave  it  the  consideration  of  which  it  is  deserving. 
Besides  the  proper  use  of  fertilizers,  another  matter  upon 
which  we  should  take  action  in  this  connection  is  the  se- 
curing of  proper  legislation  to  prevent  the  sale  of  fraudu- 
lent fertilizers  of  unscrupulous  dealers.  A  fraud  of  this 
kind  is  a  fraud  of  the  worst  kind,  for  it  not  only  robs  the 
purchaser  of  the  p'lrchase- price  of  the  article,  but  also  robs 
him  of  possible  crops  for  years  and  of  all  the  labor  be- 
stowed upon  the  cultivation  of  an  orchard  rendered  barren 
for  want  of  the  propjr  elements  which  his  purchased  fertil- 
izers should  have  supplied.  We  should  work  for  stringent 
legislation  to  prevent  such  frauds  upon  us.  In  many 
State;  there  are  now  existing  statutes  to  protect  the  farmer 
and  fruitgrower  in  this  respect,  and  in  self-interest,  and  I 
might  say,  self  preservation,  we  must  work  for  such  legisla- 
tion in  our  own  State. 

TAXATION  OF  FRUIT  TREES. 

Another  matter  of  great  importance  to  which  I  call  your 
attention,  and  which  is  becoming  an  obstacle  in  fruit  grow- 
ing in  California,  is  the  taxition  of  trees.  Heretofore  trees 
have  been  taxed  as  improvements.  Bare  land  is  taxed  at 
its  real  value,  and  its  value  is  not  enhanced  materially  as 
long  as  it  remains  unplanted.  As  soon  as  it  is  set  out  to 
fruits,  its  value  necessarily  increases,  and  thus  aids  in  the 
enhancement  of  the  county's  wealth.  Under  the  existing 
conditions,  the  trees  planted  on  said  land  become  taxible 
property.  They  are  taxed  in  addition  to  the  value  of  the 
land.  They  are  taxed  before  they  give  any  return  to  the 
owner.    In  other  words,  it  is  taxing  unproductive  orchards. 

This  State  could  better  afford  to  pay  a  bonus  to  people 
setting  out  young  orchards  than  to  force  the  collection  of 
this  unjuit  tax.  To  impress  the  point  on  the  minds  of  the 
members  more  fully,  I  herewith  append  a  schedule  of  valu- 
ation which  has  been  fixed: 

FBUIT  TBEE8. 

„,  ^  Per  acre. 

First  year  $  15 

Second  year  ,   20 

Third  year  .'  '. 30 

Fourth  year     40 

Flltn  year  /.'.."."!!!.7.'.!". 60 

CITUUX  TaKES. 

Flr-t  Tear   50 

Second  year     75 

Third  J  ear  .V.  irJ, 

Fourth  year  Jlfr 

Fifth  year     f„ 

Blxlh  year    

Hevunth  year  .V Jo! 

KIgbih  year     otn 

Ninth  year      -wr 

Tenth  year  .■   JAX 

aieyenth  year   " gj5 


Twelfth  year   850 

Thirteenth  year   37j 

Fourteenth  year   400 

VINES. 

First  year   15 

Second  year   20 

Third  year   85 

Fourth  year   40 

Fifth  year   50 

Horticulture  is  a  business  that  should  receive  every  en- 
couragement, instead  of  its  progress  being  blocked  by  such 
an  unjust  tax.  In  other  countries  a  bonus  for  every  acre 
set  out  to  fruit  is  paid  by  the  Government.  Thus  the  im 
portance  of  horticulture  is  apparent,  and  the  bonus  ofTered 
stimulates  new  plantings.  It  is  conceded  that  horticulture 
aids  in  the  development  of  the  State  and  enhances  its 
wealth;  then  why  not  encourage  the  industry  that  makes 
it  so  ? 

LEGISLATION,  ETC. 

The  subject  of  insect  pests  and  fungoid  diseases  and  their 
remedies  is  another  matter  of  vital  importance  to  the  fruit- 
grower. In  this  connection,  I  would  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact,  and  it  is  a  matter  upon  which  we  can  congratulate 
ourselves,  that  reports  received  from  all  portions  of  the 
State  indicate  the  decrease  of  orchard  pests,  especially  the 
pernicious  scale,  which,  in  many  orchards  once  badly  af- 
fected, has  almost  wholly  disappeared.  What  the  cause  of 
this  disappearance  is,  I  am  not  prepared  to  state,  but  in- 
cline to  the  belief  that  it  is  due  to  parasites,  in  which  we 
have  ever  found  our  most  efTective  friends.  Here  is  opened 
a  wide  field  of  study  to  the  horticulturist,  and  one  in  which 
he  must  be  informed  if  he  would  succeed.  The  nature  and 
habits  of  predatory  pests  must  be  known,  remedies  which 
will  keep  them  in  check  or  destroy  them  must  be  discov- 
ered, and  if  there  are  parasites  which  prey  upon  them,  these 
must  be  found  and  protected  in  their  good  work.  Legisla- 
tion for  the  prevention  of  the  introduction  and  spread  of 
orchard  pests  and  diseases  must  be  procured  and  enforced, 
and  to  this  end  we  have  got  to  work  together. 

There  is  another  matter  which,  while  it  may  appear  to 
some  a  little  foreign  to  our  object,  is  nevertheless  connect- 
ed with  it,  and  that  is  the  subject  of  hydraulic  mining  For 
years  the  hydraulic  mines  of  the  S  ate  have  been  closed 
down,  working  a  great  hardship  to  the  miners,  and  thereby 
to  the  whole  State,  and  to  us  as  citizens  of  the  State.  It 
would  be  we'll  for  our  association  to  meet  the  hydraulic 
miners  half-way,  and  if  some  means  can  be  devised  by 
which  their  industry  can  be  prosecuted  with  ample  protec- 
tion to  ours,  we  should  work  together  to  that  end. 

Governor  Markham,  in  his  inaugural  address,  touched 
upon  this  subject  and  suggested  that  Congress  be  me- 
morialized to  take  action  thereon.  The  subject  is  one 
proper  for  governmental  action.  The  gold  of  our  mines  is 
needed  by  the  country  at  large,  but  to  get  it,  the  rights  of 
individuals  must  be  protected.  Our  industry  cannot  be 
sacrificed  to  it.  It  is  contended  that  the  debris  can  be  im 
pounded  by  the  building  of  restraining  dams,  etc.  Let  us 
hope  so,  but  it  behooves  us  to  see  that  whatever  method  is 
pursued,  it  will  amply  protect  our  industry,  and  surely  with 
the  ingenuity  of  the  American  people,  some  method  can  be 
devised  by  which  our  mines  can  be  worked  and  our  or- 
chards remain  uninjured.  When  this  can  be  done,  the 
miner  will  find  no  firmer  friend  than  the  fruitgrower,  and  to 
this  great  end  we  should  work  together. 

The  Bible  says  that  as  steel  sharpeneth  steel,  so  man 
sharpeneth  the  countenance  of  his  friend,  and  that  is  the 
object  and  the  result  of  our  meetings.  The  California 
horticulturists  have  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  in- 
telligent and  best-informed  body  of  men  in  the  Union. 
They  certainly  are  of  this  State,  and  the  reason  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  they  meet  together  to  interchange  ideas,  put 
their  ideas  into  practice  and  improve  upon  them  and  dis- 
cover new  ideas  for  the  next  meeting.  By  this  means  we 
acquire  the  aggregate  wisdom  of  the  whole  society.  As 
knowledge  is  power,  and  power  is  wealth,  it  follows  nat- 
urally that  we  are  at  once  the  most  intelligent,  most  in- 
fluential and  wealthiest  body  of  citizens.  I  have  no  desire 
to  convert  this  into  a  mutual  admiration  society,  but  the 
facts  bear  out  my  assertion,  and  the  wonderful  growth  of 
the  orchard  industry  in  the  past  decade  supplies  the  facts. 

There  are  none  of  the  subjects  upon  which  I  have 
touched — and  I  must  confess  they  are  numerous — upon 
which  every  successful  orchardist  has  not  some  knowledge, 
and  many  of  them  a  thorough  knowledge,  and  it  is  largely 
due  to  our  association  and  our  meetings  that  we  possess  it. 
It  is  therefore  incumbent  upon  us  to  maintain  our  society 
and  add  to  its  strength  and  membership,  for  there  is  much 
more  to  be  attained  in  the  future  than  has  been  accom- 
plished m  the  past,  and  in  union  alone  can  we  hope  to  ac- 
complish it. 

The  Unreliability  of  Nursery  Stock. 

To  THE  Editor: — There  are  many  varieties  of  fruit 
trees  that  even  an  expert  cannot  designate  till  they  fruit, 
and  the  buyer  has  to  purchase  in  good  faith,  trusting  en- 
tirely to  the  nurseryman  that  they  shall  be  true  to  name. 
In  too  many  cases,  besides  my  own,  the  grower  finds,  after 
several  years'  labor  and  waiting,  that  he  has  not  the  kinds 
ordered  and  has  worthless  varieties  for  marketing,  or  has 
them  all  mixed  up  with  different  varieties,  so  that  he  has 
not  enough  of  one  kind  to  pay  to  send  to  market,  also  en- 
tailing extra  cost  and  labor  hunting  through  his  orchard  for 
like  varieties.  It  has  been  claimed  that  the  purchaser 
mixes  the  varieties  when  planting;  in  this  case,  how  is  it, 
on  fruiting,  he  finds  most  of  his  trees  of  varieties  never  or- 
dered or  billed  to  him.  As  a  sample,  the  writer  ordered 
one  hundred  (loo)  Early  Crawford  peaches  a  few  years 
ago.  This  season  they  fruited  and  only  27  trees  were  true 
to  name,  the  balance  made  up  of  several  varieties — some 
woithless.  Also,  75  Kelsey  plums  were  purchased  at  a  big 
figure;  only  i/irec  are  true  to  name,  the  balance  made  up 
principally  ol  blue  plums — ivorthless. 

Iri  my  pear  and  plum  orchards  I  find  the  trees  all  mixed 
up,  instead  of  each  block  being  of  one  variety.  Among 
my  yellow  plums  too  many,  on  fruiting,  turn  out  to  be  blue 
or  purple  plums,  unmarketable.     All  that  can  be  done  is 


to  root  them  out,  plant  others  with  perhaps  like  result  after 
years  of  waiting,  or  graft  and  wait  several  years  for  the 
trees  to  bear,  all  causing  increased  expense  and  loss  of 
time.  I  could  keep  on  enumerating,  "  but  suffi'-ient  for  the 
day  is  the  evil  thereof."  There  is  another  issue,  and  that 
is  the  reckless  manner  the  roots  are  spaded  off,  making  it 
impossible  for  some  trees  to  grow;  also,  the  practice  of 
falsely  representing  the  root  stock. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  men  in  the  nursery  business  who 
desire  to  do  a  square  honorable  business,  yet  are  compelled 
to  trust  to  the  dishonesty  or  carelessness  of  employes, 
while  there  are  others  who  only  care  to  sell  trees.  In 
either  case,  if  proceeding  from  dishonesty  or  carelessness, 
the  buyer  has  to  pay  for  it.  Not  long  since,  a  reputable 
nurseryman  had  to  pay  damages  on  a  suit,  owing  to  his 
trees  being  untrue  to  name. 

The  advice  to  all  intending  to  plant  is  to  take  a  written 
guarantee  from  responsible  parties,  and  not  deal  with  any 
agent,  and  be  prepared  to  seek  the  redress  they  will  too 
often  require,  or  he  will  find  himself —  Fruitless. 


j^RBORieUbTUtiE. 


Walnut  Grafting. 


An  essay  by  Felix  Gillbt  of  Nevada  City,  read  at  the  October  meet- 
ing of  the  State  Horticultural  Society. 

At  your  request,  I  will  hereby  avail  myself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  laying  before  the  Horticultural  Society,  for 
the  consideration  of  its  members  in  particular  and  the  pub- 
lic in  general,  an  outline  of  my  recent  observations  in  re- 
gard to  walnut-grafting. 

Through  the  planting  for  over  40  years  on  the  Pacific 
coast  of  the  most  tender  and  inferior  kind  of  English 
walnut  to  be  found  anywhere,  and  known  here  by  the  name 
of  Los  Angeles  walnut,  and  also  through  the  planting  of 
large  numbers  of  black  walnuts,  for  which  nuts  there  is  no 
demand,  walnut-grafting  has  finally  become  one  of  the 
most  important  questions  which  the  fruitgrowers,  not  only 
of  California  but  also  of  Oregon,  can  discuss.  They  have, 
as  an  incentive,  the  immense  and  ready  market  before  us, 
the  whole  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  high  time,  I  be- 
lieve, that  walnut-growing  should  be  made  to  occupy  the 
place  that  belongs  to  it  by  right  among  the  long  list  of 
California's  varied  products,  and  which  is  nearer  to  the 
top  than  any  other  horticultural  product  to  be  named. 

On  account  of  the  great  difficulty  in  grafting  young 
walnut  trees,  nurserymen  in  the  New  as  well  as  the  Old 
World  had  entirely  given  up  the  propagating  of  the  walnut 
through  grafting  or  budding  till  Mr.  Treyve,  an  eminent 
French  horticulturist,  found,  ten  years  ago,  a  new  process, 
but  which  requires  the  use  of  a  green  or  propagating  house 
to  graft  one-year-old  seedlings,  with  a  prospect  of  succeed- 
ing with  only  40  to  50  per  cent  of  the  grafts,  and  that  is 
the  reason  why  young  grafted  walnuts  are  still  to  this  day 
so  scarce,  and  found  only  in  nurseries  making  a  specialty 
of  them.  But  the  subject  under  discussion,  as  I  understand 
it,  is  more  about  the  grafting  of  large  walnuts,  found  to  be 
either  unproductive  or  not  hardy  enough,  or  bearing  de- 
fective nuts,  like  the  Los  Angeles  walnut  or  bearing 
hard-shell  nuts  like  the  black  walnut.  Some  people  have  an 
idea  that  the  transforming  by  grafting  and  budding  of  a 
large  walnut  into  another  kind  is  a  very  difficult  operation; 
such  is  not  the  case  if  we  go  at  it  systematically.  I  have 
had  in  this  vicinity  very  large  trees,  almost  two  feet  in  di- 
ameter, with  limbs  in  proportion,  entirely  transformed  into 
some  of  the  pi oductive  and  hardy  French  varieties  that  I 
hadfoundtodo  well  here  in  California.  But  before  describing 
how  to  proceed  in  grafting  large  walnut  trees,  I  will  first 
cite  a  case  among  many  brought  to  my  attention  and  bear- 
ing directly  on  the  importance  of  the  subject  under  discus- 
sion— grafting  the  walnut.  Mr.  Lawrence  Russell,  who 
owns  a  very  fine  orchard  within  two  miles  of  Saratoga,  in 
Santa  Clara  valley,  had  374  large  walnuts  on  his  place. 
"The  trees,"  said  Mr.  Russell  in  a  letter  to  me  dated  last 
March,  "  were  planted  about  14  years  ago,  but  they  neither 
bear  a  crop  according  to  age  and  size  of  trees,  nor  is  the 
fruit  of  good  quality;  about  one-third  of  the  fruit  is  rotten, 
and  the  other  two-thirds  is  only  half  filled.  Last  year  and 
this  year  I  took  out  200  of  this  kind  of  walnut  trees,  as 
they  had  been  planted  only  20  feet  apart.  I  have  still  174 
left,  planted  40  feet  apart,  and  it  is  about  these  I  would 
like  your  advice.  The  trees  are  fine,  large  trees,  and  if 
anything  can  be  done  to  improve  them,  then  I  am  willing 
to  give  them  another  trial;  but  if  not,  I  will  take  them  out." 

I  wrote  back  to  Mr.  Russell  to  hold  on,  and  by  all 
means  spare  the  trees;  that  I  would  go  to  his  place  myself 
next  fall  and  show  him  how  to  redeem  the  trees,  for  I  con- 
sidered the  case  to  be  a  too  important  one,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  hundreds  of  such  cases  existed  in  this  State  and 
the  adjoining  one,  Oregon,  and  that  I  had  been  battling 
right  along  to  have  the  trees  spared  and  redeemed  by 
grafting,  and  I  was  very  anxious  to  show  by  a  fair  trial 
on  so  many  walnuts  that  it  was  practicable  to  transform 
large,  defective  walnuts  into  perfect  kinds.  So,  in  the 
latter  part  of  September,  I  took  a  trip  to  the  Santa  Clara 
valley,  and  found  the  statements  of  Mr.  Russell  to  be  cor- 
rect; his  were  really  beautiful  and  healthy  trees,  with  hardly 
one-fifth  of  a  crop  on,  half  of  the  nuts  being  defective,  with 
a  black  spot  on  the  side  of  hull  that  penetrated  to  the  shell 
and  dried  up  a  good  half  of  the  meat.  It  looked  as  if  these 
nuts  had  been  scorched  by  the  sun  or  touched  by  frost. 
It  did  not  surprise  me,  however,  having  had  many  oppor- 
tunities to  study  the  numerous  defects  of  the  Los  Angeles 
walnut  and  its  subvarieties.  Those  defective  nuts  were 
certain'y  not  scorched  by  the  sun,  for  they  could 
be  seen  in  well-shaded  parts  of  the  trees  as  well 
as  on  limbs  exposed  directly  to  the  sun's  rays.  The 
trees  were  branched  four  feet  from  the  ground.  Mr. 
Russell  very  sensibly  remarked  that  he  greatly  wished 
they  had  been  branched  18  to  24  inches  higher  up.  The 
lower  limbs  were  spreading  out  at  an  angle  of  60  to  70 
degrees.    These  limbs  I  advised  Mr.  Russell  not  to  graft, 
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but  to  let  them  stand  till,  through  grafting,  the  trees  had 
put  on  a  new  top,  but  to  graft  the  upper  and  straighter 
limbs,  which  would  at  the  same  time  bring  up  the  top  to  a 
more  convenient  height. 

In  leaving  Mr.  Russell's  place,  I  stopped  at  Mr.  C.  P. 
Howes'  model  vineyard,  in  the  same  valley  and  five  miles 
from  Mountain  View,  and  examined  closely  every  walnut 
tree  there.  Mr.  Howes  has  a  long  row  of  French  walnuts 
planted  on  one  side  of  his  vineyard,  about  nine  years  old 
and  just  in  bearing.  On  account  of  the  dry  spring  in  the 
valley,  half  of  the  leaves  had  already  shed,  and  the  nuts 
could  be  clearly  seen  among  the  denuded  branches,  but  I 
did  not  find  a  single  defective  nut.  All  were  perfect,  and 
if  I  had  not  known  before  about  the  defects  of  the  Los 
Angeles  walnut,  Mr.  Howes'  walnuts  had  been  quite  a 
proof  that  the  defect  found  on  the  walnuts  on  Mr.  Russell's 
place  was  not  due  to  the  soil  or  climate,  but  solely  to  the 
variety. 

After  having  determined  to  graft  over  such  defective 
trees  as  those  of  Mr.  Russell  into  another  kind,  there  arose 
another  question,  and  quite  an  important  one  :  What 
kind  to  graft  and  where  to  get  the  grafts  from  ?  For  if,  by 
grafting,  a  large  walnut  tree  can  be  transformed  into 
another  kind,  still  must  that  kind  be  a  valuable  one  which 
will  bear  fine  and  perfect  nuts  and  an  abundance  of  them, 
and,  above  all,  the  kind  to  be  a  hardy  one,  or  else  it  would 
not  be  worth  while  to  graft  the  "unimproved"  kind  into 
an  "  improved "  one  that  would  turn  out  to  be  no 
better.  It  is  evident  that  a  person  cannot  be  too 
particular  in  selecting  the  kind  or  kinds  to  be  grafted  over 
the  defective  one. 

I  will  now  describe  as  rlearly  as  can  be  done  in  the  short 
space  before  me,  how  to  bud  and  graft  walnut  trees  : 

SHIELD-BUDDING. 

Common  shield-budding,  as  is  used  with  most  all  fruit 
trees,  fails  entirely  with  young  walnuts;  it  is  more  apt  to 
succeed,  however,  on  stock  of  the  year's  growth  and  of  the 
size  of  the  middle  or  forefinger.  The  shield  of  bark  to  be 
inserted  should  be  as  long  as  possible,  say  two  inches  in 
length  and  broad  accordingly.  In  removing  the  shield  of 
bark  from  the  cion,  one  should  be  very  careful  not  to  dis- 
turb in  the  least  the  corculum,  or  little  cork-like,  soft  mat- 
ter, not  ligneous  yet,  that  connects  the  bud  itself  to  the 
liber  or  wood  along  which  the  sap  runs  up.  Should  the 
corculum  remain  on  the  cion,  leaving  a  hollow  back  of  the 
bud,  the  shield  of  bark  would  have  to  be  thrown  away  as 
worthless,  that  is  blind^  and  another  one  must  be  taken 
from  the  cion  with  the  corculum  on.  With  walnut-budding 
no  wood  whatever  should  be  left  at  the  base  of  the  bud  in- 
serted. An  incision  is  then  made  lengthwise,  (where  two 
eyes  are  far  apart  and  the  wood  smooth  and  round)  through 
the  bark  of  the  stock,  and  a  cut  at  right  angles  at  the  top, 
the  whole  resembling  the  letter  T;  the  edges  of  the  bark, 
at  the  longitudinal  insertion,  are  then  raised  half-way 
around  the  stock  with  the  spatula  of  the  budding  knife,  and 
the  shield  of  bark  pushed  downward  under  the  bark,  being 
made  to  spread  out  as  even  as  can  be,  so  as  to  leave  no 
hollow  under  the  bud  in  binding.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
below  and  right  under  the  main  bud  is  another  little  bud; 
it  was  placed  there  by  nature  to  take  the  place  of  the  bud 
proper,  whenever  anything  happens  to  the  latter,  destroying 
its  functions.  In  binding,  the  bandage  might  be  made  to 
cover  that  little  bud,  though  it  should  not  be  squeezed  too 
hard,  but  run  tight  enough  above  and  under  the  big  bud 
that  should  by  all  means  stick  out  of  the  bandage.  To  en- 
able the  winding  of  the  bandage  around  the  bud,  the  base 
of  the  leaf  stalk,  always  very  large  with  walnuts,  has  to  be 
previously  shaved  off  with  a  sharp  knife,  to  permit  binding 
the  budding  tight  under  as  well  as  over  the  bud. 

When  budding  walnut  trees  in  midsummer  or  early  in  the 
fall  with  the  trees  in  full  sap,  the  bandage  should  be 
loosened  ten  or  fifteen  days  after  insertion,  and  entirely  re- 
moved two  or  three  weeks  after;  if  the  budding  was  done 
later  on  in  the  fall,  then  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  loosen 
the  ligature  and  remove  it  so  soon,  though  it  would  be  well 
to  watch.  The  cions  fi'mishing  the  buds  have  to  be  pretty 
well  in  sap,  and  so  the  stock;  with  the  walnut  more  partic- 
ularly, this  is  a  condition  sine  qua  non  of  success. 

Another  very  important  point  in  budding  the  walnut, 
whether  it  be  shield  or  ring-budding,  is  to  take  the  buds 
from  the  very  base  of  the  cion,  and  where  the  wood  is  per- 
fectly round  and  not  kind  of  angular-like,  as  it  is  the  case 
with  the  upper  portion  of  the  cion;  in  fact,  hardly  more  than 
three  to  four  buds,  and  sometimes  no  more  than  two  can 
be  used  from  any  cion,  whether  one  or  four  feet  long,  and 
that  is  what  makes  good  buds,  or  buds  fit  to  be  used,  so 
scarce. 

ANNULAR  OR  RING  BUDDING. 
This  is  the  most  successful  mode  of  grafting  the  walnut. 
Much  of  what  has  been  said  about  shield-budding  applies 
with  equal  force  to  ring-budding.  First,  the  stock  or  shoot 
to  be  budded  must  be  at  least  ^  inch  thick  Every  por- 
tion of  the  stock  or  shoot  to  be  budded  is  not  fit  to  receive 
the  ring  of  bark;  the  wood  should  be  not  only  perfectly 
round  and  smooth,  leaving  on  the  liber  no  roughness  what- 
ever after  the  removing  of  the  ring  of  bark,  but  the  eyes 
should  be  also  far  enough  apart.  In  performing  ring-bud- 
ding, a  ring  of  bark  containing  a  bud,  and  at  least  iX 
inches  long,  should  be  first  taken  from  the  base  of  the  cion, 
and  in  the  following  manner.  Two  circular  incisions  are 
made,  one  above  and  the  other  below  the  bud,  leaving  the 
latter  right  in  the  center  of  the  ring,  and  a  longitudinal  in- 
sertion run  betwen  the  two  circular  ones  back  of  the  bud; 
then  with  the  spatula  or  end  of  the  budding  knife,  the 
edges  of  the  bark  at  the  longitudinal  incision  are  loosened 
on  each  side,  about  half-way  round  or  %  inch  from  the 
bud;  next,  with  a  little  twist  of  the  thumb  and  forefinger,  at 
the  same  time  pressing  gently  down  on  the  bark,  to  prevent 
the  corculum  getting  out,  or  even  being  loosened  up,  the 
whole  ring  of  bark  is  made  to  come  off.  Before  inserting 
it,  one  of  corresponding  size  is  taken  from  the  stock,  in  a 
long  and  smooth  space  between  two  buds,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  The  ring  of  bark  from  the  cion  is  placed 
and  spread  out  on  the  stock,  and  circular  incisions  made  in 
the  bark  of  the  stock  above  and  below  the  ring  of  bark,  and 


a  longitudinal  incision  run  between  the  two  circular  ones 
and  the  ring  of  bark  removed  from  the  stock,  and  that 
from  the  cion  inverted  in  its  place.  Should  the  ring  of 
bark  from  the  cion  be  too  small  to  run  clear  around  the 
stock,  a  strip  of  bark  should  have  to  be  left  on  the  latter, 
leaving  only  a  space  big  enough  to  admit  the  insertion  of 
the  ring  of  bark  from  the  cion;  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  would 
be  too  wide,  a  strip  should  be  taken  out  till  it  would  fit  ex- 
actly the  space  covered  by  the  ring  of  bark  just  removed. 
The  budding  is  then  well  ligatured  with  a  soft  strip  of  old 
cotton  cloth,  the  bandage  being  made  to  wrap  around,  cov- 
ering all  but  the  bud,  and  also  above  and  under  the  circu- 
lar incisions.  The  bandage  should  be  loosened  in  the 
course  of  two  weeks,  the  same  as  described  for  shield  bud- 
ding. As  the  taking  off  of  such  a  large  ring  of  bark 
weakens  much  the  stalk  so  budded,  the  top  should  be  cut  off 
to  two  or  three  feet  from  the  budding  or  tied  up  to  a  pole, 
to  prevent  accident.  Sometimes  the  ring  of  baik  from  the 
cion  goes  only  half-way  around  on  the  stock;  such  budding 
should  be  more  properly  called  "plate"  than  "annular" 
budding ;  the  farther  around  the  ring  of  bark  reaches  the  bet- 
ter. The  ensuing  spring  the  stock  is  cut  off  about  an  inch 
above  the  budding,  and  all  shoots  growing  around  the 
stump  taken  out  except  that  of  the  bud  proper.  The  cut 
should  in  every  case  be  duly  waxed.  If  the  budding  fails 
altogether  the  stock  is  cut  back  below  where  the  budding 
took  place,  and  one  of  the  new  shoots  budded  in  the  same 
manner  the  ensuing  fall. 

CLEFT  SaP-GRAFTING. 

Common  cleft-grafting,  with  the  cleft  running  through 
the  center  of  the  stock  or  limb  to  be  grafted,  does  not  suc- 
ceed well  on  the  walnut,  and  then  it  could  not  be  performed 
very  well  on  large  limbs,  six  and  eight  inches  In  diameter; 
but  cleft  "  sap  grafting "  succeeds  well  enough  if  done  at 
the  right  time,  or  early  in  the  spring,  when  the  sap  is  com- 
mencing to  flow  up.  Through  sap  grafting,  the  biggest 
limbs  of  a  tree  can  very  well  be  grafted;  in  fact,  such  graft- 
ing will  succeed  better  on  large  limbs,  say  four  to  eight 
inches  in  diameter,  than  on  smaller  ones,  three  inches  and 
under. 

First,  the  stock  is  sawed  off,  and  the  surface  of  the  cut, 
especially  that  portion  of  it  nearer  the  bark,  smoothed  up; 
a  strong  knife  or  small  cleaver  or  hatchet  is  then  laid  upon 
the  side  of  the  stock,  so  as  to  form  the  chord  of  a  segment, 
and,  with  a  mallet,  driven  down  till  the  stock  splits  deep 
enough  to  permit  the  inserting  of  the  graft;  a  small  wedge 
made  of  iron  or  hard  wood  being  driven  down  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  cleft  to  open  it  sufficiently  to  admit  the  cion. 
The  cion  must  be  prepared  with  the  base  cut  wedge-shaped, 
through  a  double  scarf.  But  here  is  a  very  important  point 
in  preparing  the  cion — one  scarf  only  should  have  the  pith 
of  the  cion  exposed;  it  does  not  matter  precisely  how  thick 
it  will  leave  the  back  of  the  inserted  portion  of  the  cion. 
Two  buds  are  allowed  to  remain  on  the  cion,  one  at  the 
upper  end,  the  other  below  it,  just  back  of  the  scarfs.  The 
top  of  the  cion  is  cut  of!  a  quarter  of  an  inch  above  the 
upper  bud,  slanting,  and  waxed  after  having  been  inserted. 
A  stock  three  to  four  inches  in  diameter  will  admit  two  to 
four  grafts,  two  opposite  each  other,  if  there  is  a  scarcity  of 
cions  to  graft  with,  or  four,  two  to  each  cleft,  if  cions  are 
plenty.  Should  the  stock  be  much  larger,  it  should  be  split 
on  three  sides,  and  from  three  to  six  cions  inserted.  In 
insertirg  the  scion,  one  has  to  be  very  careful  to  make  al- 
lowance for  the  thick  bark  of  the  stock,  and  insert  the  cion 
in  such  a  mauner  that  the  inner  bark  of  the  stock  next  the 
wood  and  that  of  the  cion  will  be  brought  together  and 
unite  the  whole  length  as  much  as  possible;  the  wedge  be-  ' 
ing  removed,  the  two  parts  of  the  cleft  will  draw  together 
and  hold  the  cion  in  place.  But  to  prevent  the  cleft  from 
reopening  through  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere  and 
sun,  the  stock  is  well  ligatured  with  a  strong  strip  of  old 
cotton  cloth,  doubled  up,  but  not  before  the  whole  surface 
of  the  cut,  including  the  clefts  and  tops  of  cions,  have  been 
duly  waxed.  The  clefts  are  made  to  run  outside  of  the 
heart  of  the  tree  or  limb,  right  into  the  sap;  hence  the 
name  of  sap-grafting  given  to  that  mode  of  cleft-grafting. 

Through  the  summer,  sticks  or  stout  poles  have  to  be 
tied  up  to  the  stock  or  limbs,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  tie  up 
the  successful  grafts  to  them;  for  their  growth,  especially 
on  large  trees,  is  so  rank  that  their  own  weight  or  the 
wind  is  liable  to  break  them  clear  down  to  the  stock  and 
ruin  them;  so  it  is  well  to  be  prepared  for  such  an  emer- 
gency. 

Now,  should  the  grafts  fail  to  grow,  there  would  remain 
a  fair  chance  to  resort  to  annular-budding  through  the  sum- 
mer or  fall  of  the  same  year;  for  a  number  of  shoots  would 
grow  around  the  stock  below  the  grafting,  and  if  three  or 
four  only  are  permitted  to  remain,  they  will  grow  quite 
large  that  season,  and  could  very  well  be  budded  as  de- 
scribed in  this  paper. 

Since  to  graft  large  trees  into  another  kind  by  the  ring- 
budding  process  requires  the  cutting  back  of  the  limbs  at 
one  foot  from  where  they  fork  out,  to  allow  them  to  grow 
new  wood  upon  which  to  insert  the  buds,  it  is  just  as  well, 
then,  to  try  first  in  the  spring  sap-grafting;  for,  should  the 
grafting  fail,  it  would  not  put  one  to  much  trouble. 

By  all  that  precedes,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  large  walnut- 
tree  can  very  well  be  transformed  into  another  kind  by 
combining  both  operations— cleft  sap-grafting  and  annular 
budding — >he  straightest  limbs  of  the  tree  being  cleft- 
grafted,  with  the  lower  limbs  allowed  to  remain  for  a  year 
or  two,  as  a  safety  valve  for  the  ascending  sap  to  escape; 
and  if  the  grafts  do  not  take,  three  or  four  of  the  shoots 
that  are  bound  to  grow  up  around  the  stump  of  the  limb 
grafted,  are  ring-budded  between  the  middle  of  July  and 
the  first  of  September. 

The  trunk  of  the  tree,  particularly  when  the  lower  limbs 
are  cut  off,  and  up  to  the  grafting,  should  be  shaded  in 
some  manner;  bands  of  gunny  sacks,  wrapped  up  all 
around  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  up  to  the  grafted  limbs,  and 
made  fast  with  short  nails  or  tacks,  will  answer  the  purpose. 
This  will  prevent  the  body  of  the  tree  from  being  sun- 
burnt, and  the  borers  from  getting  in  it. 

But  there  is  quite  a  drawback,  for  the  present  at  least,  in 
grafting  large  walnut-trees  into  hardier,  finer  and  more  pro- 


lific kinds;  it  is  the  scarcity  of  good  buds  and  good  grafts 
throughout  the  State,  of  the  improved  and  hardy  kinds  of 
walnut;  for  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  procure  suitable 
buds  for  budding  purposes  on  bearing  trees  of  any  kind; 
and  as  to  grafts,  they  are  much  more  common  on  large 
bearing  trees  than  long  and  large  cions,  which  are  required 
for  budding  by  the  annular  process.  Trees  of  those 
improved  and  hardy  kinds  are  still  scarce  in  California,  or 
so  young  that  it  makes  it  difficult  for  any  one  to  procure 
the  number  of  grafts  required.  To  obviate  that  difficulty 
in  obtaining  buds  and  grafts,  I  have  suggested  the  follow- 
ing ever  since  I  have  been  advocating  the  grafting  of  large, 
unproductive  and  defective  walnut-trees  into  better  kinds, 
and  which  many  people,  acting  on  my  suggestions,  have 
done.  Two  or  three  years  old  trees,  of  the  kind  to  be 
propagated  by  grafting,  are  procured,  and  set  out  in  very 
rich  and  moist  ground  to  stimula'e  their  growth,  and  cut 
back  two  or  three  inches  above  the  ground,  or  that  much 
above  the  grafting,  if  grafted  trees  (and  as  much  at  possible 
grafted  trees  should  be  preferred  to  seedlings,  for  then  you 
know  exactly  what  you  have);  and  three  to  four  shoots  (or 
the  first  year  are  allowed  to  grow.  If  the  ground  is  kept 
moist,  these  shoots  will  grow  of  the  proper  size  through 
the  summer,  and  all  but  one  can  be  used  for  budding  pur- 
poses. The  ensuing  spring,  the  remaining  shoot  is  cut 
back  in  the  same  manner,  and  double  the  number  of  shoots 
allowed  to  grow,  and  so  on  as  long  as  buds  for  budding 
purposes  are  needed.  In  nursery  parlance,  such  trees  are 
what  are  called  "  mother "  trees.  This  planting  of 
"  mother  "  trees  has  the  big  advantage  of  enabling  any  one 
having  several  large  walnut  trees  to  graft,  to  grow  his  own 
buds  and  grafts,  and  not  to  depend  on  one  or  the  other  for 
cions  held,  too,  at  a  high  price,  and,  above  all,  to  be  sure 
to  get  as  many  cions  as  are  needed.  On  account  of  the 
scai-city  of  buds  and  grafts  in  starting,  it  would  take  s'.veral 
years  to  graft  over  a  hundred  large  walnut  trees  into  an- 
other kind,  unless  cions  of  the  kind  desired  could  be  ob- 
tained in  large  enough  quantities. 

The  walnut  is  not  the  only  nut-tree  to  be  redeemed  by 
grafting;  for  we  hear  of  a  very  inferior  chestnut,  going  un- 
der the  name  of  Italian  chestnut,  a  mere  seedling,  and  as 
bad  in  all  respects  as  the  Los  Angeles  walnut,  that  should 
be  attended  to. 

Mr.  Geo.  J.  Hooper,  of  Sonoma,  wrote  me  last  win'.er 
that  he  had  on  his  place  300  such  seedling  chestnuts, 
planted  15  years  ago,  that  have  grown  beautiful  trees,  but 
bear  very  small  nuts  and  not  many  of  them;  and  that  he 
had  been  advised  to  graft  by  ring  process,  using  the  French 
grafted  Marron  for  that  purpose.  Mr.  Hooper  added  that 
he  had  also  a  number  of  large  walnuts  that  bear  very 
poorly,  and  he,  too,  was  inquiring  how  he  could  redeem 
the  trees. 

Large  chestnuts  should  be  grafted  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  as  large  walnuts.  Shield-budding  and  cleft  graft- 
ing do,  however,  succeed  better  with  the  chestnut  than  with 
the  walnut;  so  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  easier  operation 
to  redeem  large  chestnut-trees  than  walnut-trees. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  strongly  urge  the  State  Horticul- 
tural Society,  in  the  interest  of  walnut-culture,  to  do  their 
utmost  in  encouraging  the  grafting  of  large,  unproductive, 
delicate  or  defective  walnut-trees,  of  which  there  are  so 
many  all  over  the  Pacific  coast,  or  of  trees  like  the  black 
walnut,  bearing  an  unmarketable  nut;  and  discourage  the 
planting  of  any  more  such  kinds  of  walnuts  as  we  are 
called  to-day  to  redeem  by  grafting.        Felix  Gillet. 

[In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Mr.  West  of  Stockton 
stated  that  on  his  place  the  French  varieties  are  unfor- 
tunately affected  by  the  same  blighting  or  disease  as  the 
Los  Angeles  variety.  Mr.  West  said  also  that  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  grafting  small  walnuts  in  nursery  rows  by  cleft 
and  tongue-grafting  underground.  All  did  not  take,  but, 
if  well  done,  he  had  satisfactory  percentage  of  success. — 
Ed.]  

G[NTOJ^OLO©ieAL. 


Our  Good  Friends  in  the  Insect  World. 

Lecture  given  at  Niles,  Cal.,  before  the  Farmers'  Institute  Oct.  15.  1892, 
by  W.  G.  Johnson,  Instructor  in  EDtomology  in  tbe  Leland  Stan- 
ford Jr.  University. 

The  relationship  and  interdependence  of  all  organic 
beings  are  so  complicated  that  for  us  to  pronounce  any 
creation  an  unmitigated  evil  is  the  height  of  presumptive 
ignorance.  It  matters  not  how  unnecessary  they  seem, 
how  useless  and  insignificant  they  appear,  they  all  have 
a  significance  and  make  links  in  the  chain  of  being.  This 
is  especially  true  in  the  insect  world.  Very  little  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  subject  of  the  benefits  which  we 
directly  or  indirectly  derive  from  them,  while  we  are  re- 
minded on  every  hand  of  the  personal  injuries  they  do  us 
and  the  losses  they  occasion  us.  Let  us  look  at  the  other 
side  occasionally  and  endeavor  to  single  out  our  good 
friends  and  see  how  they  assist  us. 

In  a  general  way,  insects  are  always  busy.  From 
morning  till  night,  and  from  night  till  morning,  they  are 
flitting  from  flower  to  flower  seeking  nectar,  and  pay  for  it 
by  fertilizing  and  cross-fertilizing  our  grains  and  fruits. 
The  insects  carry  the  pollen  from  the  anthers  of  one  plant 
to  the  stigmas  of  another  of  the  same  kind,  and  thus  insure 
vigor  to  the  germ  and  peifection  to  the  fruit. 

Naturalists  have  discovered  within  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  so  great  a  measure  of  mutual  dependence  be- 
tween plants  and  insects  that  should  the  entire  class  of  in- 
sects be  exterminated,  the  whole  face  of  nature  would 
speedily  be  changed.  Many  of  our  most  valuable  veg- 
etable products  would  disappear,  and  with  the  disappear- 
ance of  our  grains  and  succulent  fruits,  man  aa-l  the  higher 
animals  would  probably  perish. 

Our  orchards,  our  vineyards,  our  berry-beds,  are  all  the 
more  productive  for  the  swarms  of  bees,  flies,  beetles  and 
butterflies  that  flit  about  them.  The  crimson  clover  fields 
of  the  East  would  be  banished  from  our  landscapes  with 
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the  extermination  of  such  common  insects  as  the  bumble- 
bee. It  would  be  hard  for  us  to  estimate  our  indebted- 
ness to  this  class  of  animals  commonly  known  as  insects, 
but  contemptuously  spoken  of  as  bugs.  We  must  remember 
what  an  important  place  they  occupy  as  scavengers,  reduc- 
ing decaying  animal  and  vegetable  substances  to  their 
original  elements.  Another  fact  which  we  should  bear  in 
mind  is,  that  they  are  the  chief  food  supply  of  many  of  our 
birds  and  fishes. 

Let  us  now  examine  more  closely  a  few  of  the  insects 
that  are  our  friends.  None,  perhaps,  has  been  of  more 
economic  importance  in  this  State  than  the  ladybird  or 
ladybug.  These  little  creatures  have  a  peculiar  fascination 
about  themselves.  We  have  been  taught  from  childhood 
to  shield  and  protect  them.  These  predaceous  creatures 
wage  constant  war,  both  in  the  adult  and  young  stage, 
against  plant  lice  and  scale  insects.  More  than  a  thousand 
species  are  known  from  various  parts  of  the  world.  There 
are  between  50  and  60  species  native  to  this  country,  and 
only  about  a  dozen  of  these  are  widely  distributed. 

The  eggs  are  laid  in  patches  on  the  stems  or  on  the 
underside  of  leaves  of  plants  and  usually  where  plant  lice 
and  scale  insects  are  the  most  numerous.  The  eggs  are 
very  small,  oval,  and  generally  pale-yellow  or  reddish- 
yellow  in  color,  and  are  affixed  to  the  stem  or  leaf  in  an 
upright  position.  The  number  of  eggs  varies  with  the  sea- 
son of  the  year,  and  the  patches  are  composed  of  from  20 
to  a  hundred. 

As  soon  as  the  eggs  hatch,  the  young  begin  their  work  of 
destruction  on  the  lice  and  scales  about  them.  The  young 
vaiy  in  form,  and  many  are  gayly  colored.  When  the 
young  is  fully  matured,  it  attaches  itself  at  the  extremity  of 
the  body  to  some  object,  and  remains  in  this  state  until 
the  ladybird  is  matured,  when  it  splits  open  on  the  back 
and  comes  out  ready  to  repeat  the  history  of  its  ancestors. 

The  story  cf  the  Australian  ladybird,  Vedalia,  is  an  in- 
teresting one.  It  is  an  admirable  illustration  of  our  subject.  It 
is  now  conceded  that  California  is  one  of  the  greatest  fruit- 
produring  centers  in  the  world,  and  every  year  there  are 
brought  into  this  State  from  foreign  countries  thousands  of 
young  trees.  Several  years  ago  the  cottony  cushion  scale 
was  brought  over  on  a  lot  of  trees  from  Australia.  It 
multiplied  rapidly  and  soon  became  so  established  in  the 
citrus  orchards  that  the  fruitgrowers  became  alarmed. 
Every  possible  remedy  was  tried  to  exterminate  it,  and  to 
no  avail. 

Nearly  every  variety  of  ornamental  plants  and  shrubs 
were  attacked.  In  many  instances  the  cost  of  fighting  the 
pest  was  greater  than  the  value  of  the  production  of  the 
orchards.  Knowing  that  the  citrus  trees  in  Australia  were 
not  damaged  very  much  by  this  pest,  it  was  thought  that 
there  must  be  some  natural  enemy  keeping  it  in  check. 
Accordingly,  two  agents  were  sent  to  Australia  to  seek  the 
enemy,  and  as  a  result  the  Australian  ladybird  ( Vedalia 
cardinalis)  was  introduced,  colonized  and  distributed. 
The  result  is  well  known.  The  fruitgrowers  and  farmers 
are  free  from  cottony  cushion  scale  and  will  ever  look  upon 
little  Vedalia  with  admiration  and  protect  it  for  the  inval- 
uable service  it  has  rendered. 

We  have  many  other  distinguished  friends  in  this  family. 
Pilate's  ladybird  is  a  very  pretty  little  beetle  with  two 
bright-red  spots  on  its  wing-covers.  This  little  creature 
•feeds  on  the  black  scale.  It  is  abundant  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State.  We  have  also  the  eyed  ladybird  and 
ashy-gray  ladybird,  both  of  whicn  feed  on  the  black  scale. 
Of  other  Australian  ladybirds  we  have  two  species  of  the 
genus  Orcus.  They  were  introduced  in  January,  and  both 
feed  upon  the  red  scale  and  plant  lice.  Besides  these,  we 
have  a  great  many  ladybirds  that  feed  upon  plant  lice. 
Among  these  are  the  two-spotted  ladybird,  the  ambiguous 
ladybird,  and  the  convergent  ladybird. 

Another  insect  which  we  cannot  help  but  admire  is  the 
Lace-winged  fly.  The  wings  are  usually  of  a  beautiful 
light-green  color  and  present  a  network  of  veins.  When 
the  insect  is  at  rest  the  wings  are  folded  over  the  back, 
slanting  like  the  roof  of  a  house.  The  young  of  this  insect 
is  known  as  the  aphis-lion,  and  is  truly  another  of  our 
friends.  The  manner  in  which  the  female  deposits  her 
eggs  is  very  remarkable.  When  about  to  lay  an  egg,  she 
emits  from  the  end  of  her  body  a  minute  drop  of  a 
tenacious  fluid.  This  is  drawn  into  a  long  thread;  it  dries 
and  hardens  at  once  and  the  egg  is  held  in  midair.  The 
threads  are  about  one-half  inch  in  length.  The  eggs  are 
often  found  in  clusters  on  these  threads  attached  to  the 
stems  and  leaves  of  plants  usually  in  the  midst  of  a  colony 
of  plant  lice.  When  the  young  aphis-lion  hatches,  it 
crawls  down  the  silken  thread  and  wanders  around  the 
forest  of  egg  stalks  searching  for  some  small  insect  or  egg 
to  feed  upon.  In  doing  so,  it  wanders  about  not  observing 
the  eggs  above  it.  The  young  are  spindle-form,  and  have 
long,  sickle-shaped  jaws.  They  feed,  chiefly,  on  plant 
lice,  but  will  eat  any  other  insect  such  as  it  can  overcome. 
Even  with  its  own  brothers  and  sisters  it  is  "the  survival 
of  the  fittest "  when  two  meet.  Thus  it  appears  that  this 
is  a  wise  provision  of  nature  to  protect  the  eggs  even  from 
the  ravages  made  by  its  own  kind.  Otherwise,  if  20  eggs 
were  laid  on  the  stem  or  leaf  of  a  plant,  and  one  should 
hatch  a  little  in  advance  of  the  others,  it  is  likely  the  little 
cannibal  would  make  a  hearty  meal  on  the  remaining  19. 
The  cocoon  in  which  the  young  stage  is  passed  is  spherical 
in  shape,  small,  rather  white  and  composed  of  dense  layers 
of  silk.  When  the  adult  emerges,  it  cuts  a  circular  lid 
from  one  side  and  escapes. 

Closely  related  to  the  lace-winged  fly  is  another  small 
insect  with  yellowish-brown  wings,  many  veins,  and  folded 
over  the  back  in  the  same  way.  I  know  of  no  common 
name  for  this  insect,  and  we  will  recognize  it  by  its  scien- 
tific name,  Hemerobius.  The  young  resemble  the  young  of 
the  lace-winged  fly,  and  feed  voraciously  upon  plant  lice 
and  otiicr  small  insects;  but,  unlike  the  aphis-lion,  after 
sucking  the  juices  from  their  victims,  they  make  a  cloak  for 
themselves  of  the  empty  skins,  and  appear  like  a  mass  of 
rubbish  moving  about  with  no  visible  means  of  locomotion. 
IJoth  the  iace-winged  fly  and  hemerobius  occur  during  the 
Minimr-r  months  in  orchards  and  on  other  plants  where 
.ale  insects  and  plant  lice  abound. 


If  you  examine  a  colony  of  plant  lice  during  the  summer 
months,  you  would  likely  find  several  cylindrical  maggots, 
without  heads,  the  mouth  parts  consisting  of  from  two  to 
four  outwardly  bent  booklets.  These  are  the  young  of  the 
Syrphus  fly.  It  is  usually  less  than  one-half  inch  in 
length  and  beautifully  banded  with  yellow.  It  is  a  very 
rapid  mover,  and  can  be  often  seen  hovering  over  flowers. 
The  eggs  are  deposited  in  the  midst  of  a  colony  of  plant 
lice.  When  the  youne  hatch,  they  crawl  about  until  they 
come  in  contact  with  the  plant  lice,  which  they  pierce  with 
their  booklets  and  suck  the  juices,  devouring  as  many  as 
a  hundred  daily.  They  are  also  found  on  trees  infested 
with  the  black  scale.  This  ungainly-looking  creature, 
though  headless,  is  truly  a  friend  to  the  farmer  and  fruit- 
grower. 

The  Ichneumon  fly  is  another  insect  that  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  keeping  some  of  our  pests  in  check.  It  can 
be  easily  recognized  by  the  usually  long  and  slender  body 
and  the  long,  exserted  ovipositor — an  apparatus  at  the  end 
of  the  body  fitted  for  boring  into  very  dense  substances. 
It  has  been  observed  that  a  certain  species  actually  bores 
through  solid  wood  to  deposit  its  eggs  in  the  young  of 
another  insect;  the  ovipositor  is  worked  into  the  wood  like 
an  awl.  The  eggs  are  laid  by  the  female  either  on  the 
outside  or  within  the  caterpillar  or  other  insects,  on  which 
the  young  feed.  When  the  eggs  hatch,  the  young  live  on 
the  fatty  portions  and  fluids  of  its  victim,  which  gradually 
dies  from  exhaustion.  When  the  flies  have  emerged,  there 
is  nothing  left  of  the  caterpillar  except  an  empty  skin  full 
of  small  holes.  The  ichneumon  flies  are  thus  very  service- 
able to  the  agriculturist,  as  they  destroy  annually  great 
numbers  of  caterpillars  and  other  insects.  They  are  also 
making  war  on  scale  insects. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  habits  and  transformation  of 
an  insect  common  in  the  vicinity  of  streams  and  ponds, 
commonly  known  as  the  dragon  fly.  It  has  other  popular 
names,  such  as  darning-needles,  spindles,  snake-doctors 
and  mosquito  hawks.  The  dragon  flies,  literally,  live  on 
the  wing;  they  never  walk,  and  thus  the  muscles  of  flight 
are  greatly  developed.  The  eyes  are  very  large,  in  some 
cases  covering  nearly  the  whole  of  the  head,  so  that  it  ap- 
pears "  all  eyes."  Though  gaily  colored  and  brightly 
decorated,  the  dragon  fly  cannot  be  said  to  be  an  attractive 
insect;  but  on  the  other  hand,  is  decidedly  repulsive.  It 
does  not  possess  all  the  bad  qualities  that  are  usually 
ascribed  to  it.  It  does  a  great  deal  of  good  in  devouring 
mosquitoes  and  other  noxious  flies  and  insects,  as  it  is 
contmually  hawking  about  after  gnats. 

The  transformation  of  these  creatures  has  always  at- 
tracted interest.  Prof.  Uhler  tells  us  that  in  laying  her 
eggs,  the  female  alights  on  water-plants,  and  pushing  the 
end  of  her  ovipositor  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  glues  a 
bunch  of  eggs  to  the  submerged  stem  or  leaf.  Of  another 
species,  he  says  he  has  seen  the  female  balance  herself  just 
above  the  water  and  drop  a  bunch  of  eggs  into  the  open 
ditch.  The  egg-laying  habit  of  still  another  is  the  most 
striking.  The  female,  when  impelled  to  deposit  her  eggs, 
deliberately  enters  the  water  and  walks  down  some  sub- 
merged stem,  and  with  her  ovipositor  cuts  gashes  in  the 
stalk,  into  which  she  deposits  her  eggs.  The  young  are 
very  active  in  their  habits,  constantly  going  about  after 
food,  crawling  about  the  bottom,  or  making  their  way 
through  the  thickest  submerged  water-plants.  This  species 
has  a  lower  lip  greatly  enlarged  and  so  formed  that  it  folds 
over  the  jaws  and  completely  conceals  them.  It  is  a  pow- 
erful weapon  of  offense.  It  is  quite  long,  and  is  jointed  so 
it  can  be  brought  forward  in  front  of  the  head,  and  is  armed 
at  its  extremity  with  a  pair  of  sharp  hooks,  adapted  for 
seizing  and  retaining  its  prey. 

The  manner  in  which  the  young  of  the  dragon  fly 
breathes  is  a  very  remarkable  thing.  The  end  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  the  rectum,  is  so  modified  that  it  forms  a 
tracheal  gill.  It  is  a  little  enlarged,  and  is  furnished  with 
many  tracheae.  The  water  is  taken  in  and  forced  out  al- 
ternately through  the  anal  opening.  The  air  in  the  tracheae 
is  purified  by  this  alternating  current  of  water.  Not  only 
does  this  serve  as  an  organ  for  respiration,  but  also  for  lo- 
comotion. By  drawing  in  the  water  gradually,  and  ex- 
pelling it  forcibly,  the  insect  is  propelled  through  the  water 
with  considerable  rapidity.  When  the  young  are  fully 
grown,  they  leave  the  water  to  transform.  They  climb 
upon  some  object,  split  open  on  the  back  and  emerge, 
leaving  the  empty  skin  clinging  to  the  object  upon  which 
transformation  took  place. 

It  is  not  strange  that  there  are  so  many  popular  names 
for  these  insects.  Among  children  it  is  believed  that  they 
sew  up  the  ears  of  persons,  and  thus  we  attribute  the  name 
darning-needle.  It  is  said  the  negroes  of  the  southern 
States  believe  that  dragon  flies  hover  over  dead  snakes, 
bringing  them  to  life,  consequently  calling  them  snake- 
doctors.  In  spite  of  the  superstitious  and  harsh  things 
said  about  the  dragon  fly,  it  is  a  desired  friend  of  every 
community. 

The  snowy  tree-cricket  is  generally  believed  to  be  more 
injurious  than  beneficial.  Such  a  belief  is  erroneous.  By 
the  presence  of  these  little  creatures,  many  hundreds  of 
plant  lice  and  scale  insects  are  destroyed.  It  is  true,  a  few 
stems  of  the  raspberry  lose  their  life  by  the  incisions  made 
by  the  female  when  she  deposits  her  eggs.  This  slight  loss 
is  nothing  compared  with  the  damage  that  would  have  oc- 
curred had  the  plant  lice  and  scale  insects  been  allowed  to 
live,  which  it  had  destroyed.  Prof.  Comstock  tells  us  a 
very  interesting  story  about  this  insect.  While  he  was  out 
for  a  ramble,  he  stopped  to  rest  under  a  tree,  and  hearing  a 
cricket  singing,  he  located  it.  It  was  the  male.  It  would 
stop  at  intervals,  and  the  female  would  come  up  and  brush 
around  him  with  her  antennas.  As  soop  as  she  would 
stop,  he  would  begin  singing  more  vigorously.  Again  the 
female  rubbed  him  with  her  antennae,  apparently  scratch- 
ing his  back,  while  he  remained  placid  and  quiet.  The 
object  of  this  "scratch  my  back  "  is  not  known;  but  what- 
ever be  its  function,  the  snowy  tree-cricket  is  a  friend  of 
ours. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  scale  insects  cause  so  much 
destruction,  and  are  the  source  of  so  much  annoyance, 
there  are  certain  species  which  are  a  source  of  profit. 


Many  of  our  dye-stuffs  are  made  from  the  bodies  of  scale 
insects.  The  females  of  a  bark  louse,  which  is  found  on  a 
small  green  oak — a  tree  which  is  native  of  Asia  and  the 
countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean — are  gathered, 
dried,  and  are  sold  as  a  dyestuff  known  as  kermes.  This 
dye  has  been  in  use  ever  since  the  time  of  Moses,  and  Pliny 
states  that  the  inhabitants  of  Iberia  paid  to  the  Romans 
half  their  tribute  in  dyestuflf  (kermes).  We  get  a  dye 
which  gives  a  color  much  more  brilliant  than  kermes  from 
an  insect  known  as  cochineal.  It  is  a  member  of  this  same 
family  of  scale  insects,  and  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  but  is 
now  cultivated  in  India,  Spain  and  other  countries.  This 
dyestufi  consists  also  of  the  female  insect,  which,  when  ma- 
tured, is  brushed  off  and  dried.  From  cochineal  is  made 
lake  and  carmine.  Aniline  dyes  are  now  taking  the  place 
of  cochineal. 

The  stick  lac  of  commerce,  from  which  shellac  is  pre- 
pared, is  a  resinous  substance  excreted  by  a  bark-louse, 
which  lives  on  the  young  branches  of  several  tropical  trees. 
The  coloring  agent  known  as  lac-dye  is  also  prepared  from 
stick-lac. 

A  bark-louse  is  found  in  great  numbers  upon  a  large  tree 
growing  on  Mount  Sinai.  The  young  shoots  are  covered 
with  the  females,  which  puncture  them  and  cause  them  to 
discharge  a  great  quantity  of  a  gummy  secretion  which 
quickly  hardens  and  drops  from  the  tree,  when  it  is  collect- 
ed by  the  natives,  who  regard  it  as  the  real  manna  of  the 
Israelites.  China-wax  is  also  made  from  the  excretion  of 
an  insect  known  as  Pe-la.  We  have  several  species  in  this 
country  which  produce  wax  in  considerable  quantities.  If 
these  could  be  cultivated  easily,  they  would  be  of  economic 
importance.  We  must,  at  least,  recognize  our  friends  in 
this  family  of  insects,  even  though  we  look  with  contempt 
on  all  the  rest. 

In  many  French  villages,  boards  are  set  up  containing 
the  following  instructions: 

Hedgehog — Lives  upon  mice,  snails  and  wireworms; 
animals  injurious  to  agriculture.  Don't  kill  a  hedgehog. 
Toad — Helps  agriculture;  destroys  20  to  30  insects  hourly. 
Don't  kill  a  toad.  Cockchafer  and  its  larvae— Deadly 
enemies  to  farmers;  lays  70  to  100  eggs.  Kill  the  co-^k- 
chafer.  Birds — Each  department  of  France  loses  annually 
many  millions  of  francs  through  the  injury  done  by  insects. 
Don't  kill  the  birds. 

It  would  be  a  good  idea  if  some  such  system  was  in- 
augurated here,  but  I  would  supplement  it  with  a  list  of 
our  beneficial  and  injurious  insects  in  order  that  the  people 
at  large  could  become  acquainted  with  the  names,  at  least, 
of  their  friends  and  foes.  Whether  it  be  hedgehog,  toad, 
bird  or  insect,  don't  kill  anything  that  befriends  you. 

NoTB.— I  have  purposely  omitted  all  scientific  terms  and  names,  and 
used  those  names  tliat  are  in  general  use  as  far  as  possible.— W.  G.  J, 
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The  Gopher,  and  How  to  Get  Rid  of  Him. 

Nearly  every  orchardist  in  the  State  has  found  that 
among  the  numerous  pests  that  attack  his  trees,  the  gopher 
is  not  the  easiest  to  get  rid  of.  And  yet,  when  his  habits 
are  understood,  it  is  not  much  of  a  task  to  free  the  orchard 
of  his  raids. 

The  gopher,  or  Geomys  thonomys,  as  the  naturalists  fa- 
miliarly call  him,  is  a  reddish-brown  or  chestnut-colored 
rodent,  measuring  about  six  inches  in  length.  His  body 
readily  passes  through  a  hole  three  inches  in  diameter  when 
he  is  full  grown.  He  has  a  pouch  on  each  side  of  his  jaw 
just  in  front  of  his  shoulders,  into  which  he  stuffs  his  food 
and  the  loose  earth  from  his  runway.  His  front  feet  are 
broad  and  strong  and  his  forelegs  are  short  and  muscular, 
well-fashioned  both  to  dig  or  burrow  into  the  earth  and  to 
push  the  earth  before  him  when  cleaning  out  his  runway. 
His  tail  is  short  and  his  eyes  are  small  and  well-protected 
by  strong  skin  and  bushy  hair,  and  living  as  he  does  in 
the  dark,  he  is  nocturnal  in  his  habits. 

The  gopher's  burrow  or  runway  is  usually  dug  from  10  to 
24  inches  below  the  suface  of  the  earth  and  varies  in  length 
according  to  the  abundance  of  food  and  the  compactness  of 
the  soil.  Where  food  is  scarce,  he  will  dig  a  runway  40  or 
50  feet  long;  and  where  it  is  abundant,  four  or  five  feet  are 
long  enough  for  him.  The  same  is  true  of  the  character  of 
the  soil,  as  he  digs  much  longer  runways  in  loose,  gravelly 
earth  than  in  the  more  compact,  clayey  soils. 

The  course  of  his  burrow  is  marked  by  mounds  of  earth 
that  are  formed  when  the  loose  earth  is  dumped  out.  These 
mounds  also  serve  as  doors  out  of  which  he  passes  in  search 
of  food.  They  are  always  kept  closed  when  the  gopher  is 
inside,  and  this  is  done  by  pushing  the  loose  eartn  from 
within  out  into  the  opening  and  packing  it  hard  on  the 
inner  side. 

Each  burrow  is  occupied  by  a  single  gopher,  and  when 
one  is  trapped,  it  is  well  to  tightly  close  up  the  opening,  as 
no  more  gophers  will  be  found  in  the  runway;  and  if  the 
hole  is  left  open,  it  tempts  the  young  gopher  to  enter  into 
possession  of  a  domicile  already  prepared  when  he  has 
been  turned  from  the  home-nest  to  make  room  for  the 
next  crop. 

Each  runway  is  provided  with  a  chamber  from  6  to  12 
inches  in  diameter  that  is  used  for  a  storeroom  in  which  to 
put  food  for  the  season  of  scarcity  and  for  a  long  period  of 
wet  weather,  as  Mr.  Geomys  does  not  venture  out  when  it 
storms.  This  chamber  is  also  used  for  a  sleeping-place, 
judging  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  lined  with  soft 
grass  and  the  further  fact  that  it  is  usually  dug  under  some 
mound  or  elevation  of  the  earth  which  insures  dryness  to 
this  part  of  the  burrow  when  it  rains. 

FEEDING. 

Being  a  rodent,  the  gopher  feeds  on  grass,  on  roots  and 
on  grains,  and  these  articles  are  what  will  be  found  in  his 
storeroom  when  it  is  turned  up,  which  will  frequently  be 
done  in  plowing  deeply  into  land  that  is  infested  with  these 
pests. 

The  little  fellow  may  be  seen  early  in  the  morning  or 
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toward  sundown,  when  the  grass  is  grfen,  pulling  the 
young  growth  and  packing  it  into  his  pouches,  to  be  carried 
and  stored  in  his  storeroom.  He  is  quick  and  wary  in  his 
motions,  and  at  the  slightest  sound  he  will  dart  into  his 
hole,  only  to  come  out  again  with  great  caution. 

It  is  because  of  this  instinct  that  leads  the  gopher  to  store 
food  for  winter  use  that  poisoned  food  does  not  always  de- 
stroy him.  If  poisoned  food  is  placed  in  his  burrow  when 
his  natural  food  is  abundant,  he  is  as  likely  to  add  it  to  his 
stores  as  he  is  to  eat  it.  For  this  reason,  the  best  time  to 
put  out  poison  is  when  food  is  scarce.  Or,  again,  if  it  is  in 
the  fall  of  the  year,  when  there  is  no  green  food,  he  may 
be  tempted  to  eat  of  poisoned  ripe  fruit  or  some  vegetable 
that  he  is  fond  of  or  raisins,  but  poisoned  grain  is  not  so 
tempting,  and  it  is  a  form  of  food  well  suited  for  his  store- 
bouse. 

It  will  be  found  that  as  long  as  there  is  other  food  in 
the  orchard,  the  gopher  will  not  molest  the  roots  of  fruit- 
trees;  but  when  cultivation  begins,  every  form  of  vegetation 
is  destroyed  and  it  is  then  that  the  gopher-mounds  will  be 
found  approaching  the  trees.  It  is  claimed  that  the  roots 
of  some  fruit-trees,  such  as  bitter  almond  and  peach,  are 
less  likely  to  be  eaten  by  the  gopher  than  the  roots  of  some 
other  trees;  but  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  most  any  edible 
root  is  better  than  no  food.  Judging  from  the  mounds  that 
are  thrown  up  about  oak-trees,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  even 
these  roots  are  eaten  in  times  of  necessity. 

BREEDING. 

The  Geomys  family  believes  in  increasing  and  multiply- 
ing. A  female  will  bring  forth  from  two  to  six  young  in  a 
litter,  and  the  young  are  large  enough  to  burrow  for  them- 
selves when  three  to  four  weeks  old.  It  is  quite  likely  that 
during  the  months  of  February,  March,  April  and  May 
about  one  litter  is  reared  each  month;  and  as  each  litter  is 
forced  out  to  hunt  for  themselves  as  soon  as  the  next  ones 
come  along,  it  is  during  these  months  that  the  trapper  must 
be  most  watchful. 

The  orchardist  will  find  that  the  ground  he  considered 
free  from  gophers  will  be  covered  with  mounds  some  fine 
morning  and  he  may  wonder  where  they  came  from.  But 
he  must  remember  that  wherever  land  is  unmolested,  there 
the  gopher  will  be  found  as  thick  as  it  is  possible  for  him 
to  exist.  Consequently,  when  the  new  crop  is  forced  out, 
where  shall  they  go  for  burrows  As  it  is  during  the  night 
that  the  gopher  migrates,  he  soon  finds  as  he  passes  from 
one  burrow  to  another  that  he  must  either  whip  the  old 
settlers  or  move  on  to  some  unclaimed  piece  of  soil.  The 
well-protected  orchard  offers  then  just  the  place  for  the 
youngster  to  pitch  his  tents,  and  he  loses  no  time  in  getting 
below  the  surface  and  throwing  up  his  signal  of  occupation. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  trapper  will  find  instead  of  a 
small  hole,  denoting  the  presence  of  a  youngster,  that  it  is 
a  hole  dug  by  a  mature  gopher.  When  he  is  trapped,  his 
sex  is  usually  male,  and  he  probably  has  been  so  set  upon 
by  some  stronger  brother  that  the  neighborhood  of  his  late 
dwelling  has  become  too  unpleasant  for  him  to  longer  re- 
main, and  he  has  sought  the  quiet  of  the  orchard  lot. 

The  mature  female  gopher  does  not  often  migrate,  but, 
like  the  hive  of  bees,  she  sends  forth  four  or  five  crops  of 
youngsters  each  year  from  some  secure  burrow  outside  of 
the  orchard  lot. 

A  favorite  breeding-ground  is  under  a  roadbed.  The 
hard,  well-packed  surface  of  the  road  turns  the  water  from 
the  burrows,  and  as  the  road  is  usually  higher  in  the 
center  than  it  is  on  either  side,  the  nest  is  out  of  danger  of 
being  flooded  by  a  sharp  rain. 

Wherever  a  large  mound  of  earth  is  seen  thrown  up  by 
the  roadside,  it  usually  opens  into  a  burrow  occupied  by  a 
female  gopher;  and  if  a  trap  is  placed  in  it,  one  source  of 
supplying  future  generations  of  the  Geomys  family  will  be 
effectually  stopped. 

HIS  ENEMIES. 

Most  of  the  enemies  of  the  Geomys  family  are  nocturnal 
in  their  habits. 

The  gopher  snake  Caluber  Coupen,  he  with  the  rings  of 
black  and  of  white  on  his  jacket,  and  from  three  to  four 
feet  long,  is  partial  to  these  rodents.  Just  how  they  catch 
them  it  is  hard  to  say,  but  it  is  likely  that  the  young  ones 
are  preyed  upon  by  these  snakes,  and  because  they  are  not 
backward  in  crawling  into  a  burrow  if  it  is  left  open,  the 
gopher  rarely  leaves  it  open. 

As  these  snakes  are  harmless  to  mankind,  there  is  no 
good  reason  for  killing  them,  and  the  orchardist  is  inter- 
ested in  protecting  them  wherever  found,  as  they  are  an 
important  ally  in  clearing  his  land  of  the  gophers,  as  well 
as  squirrels,  field  mice  and  wood  rats. 

Another  enemy  of  the  Geomys  is  the  Felts  domestica,  and 
he  is  the  one  natural  enemy  that  mankind  protects. 

When  Thomas  or  Tabby  takes  an  evening  ramble  it  is 
quite  likely  that  a  gopher  will  be  met,  and  the  result  is  that 
the  gopher  goes  with  the  cat,  even  though  the  cat  has  to 
tuck  him  under  the  place  where  his  belt  would  be  if  he  wore 
a  belt. 

A  good  cat  will  destroy  many  gophers  in  a  year,  even 
though  he  may  be  well  fed  from  the  table.  The  feline  in- 
stinct is  for  warm  blood,  and  the  gopher  offers  an  easy 
chance  to  gratify  that  taste. 

If  Tabby  happens  to  be  the  mother  of  a  litter  of  kittens, 
she  has  also  to  gratify  the  yearnings  of  these  catlets  for 
gopher,  and  it  is  not  unusual  for  Tabby  to  bring  in  two  or 
three  gophers  daily. 

Another  enemy  that  the  gopher  dreads  is  the  Strix  Flam' 
mea,  or  barn  owl,  of  rusty  red  color  mottled  with  white. 
The  unsuspecting  Geomys,  traveling  across  the  field  to  pass 
the  time  of  night  with  a  neighbor,  is  suddenly  scooped  up 
by  this  owl,  and  many  a  meal  does  he  make  of  this  ubiqui- 
tous rodent. 

A  pair  of  Strixes  were  found  nesting  in  a  barn  one  year, 
and  the  haymow  about  the  nest  was  littered  with  the  bones 
of  gopher,  squirrel  and  bird  from  the  lime  their  eggs  were 
hatched  until  the  young  birds  learned  to  fly. 

He  is  a  wise  fruitgrower  that  protects  the  Strix  rusiica 
and  encourages  him  to  multiply,  even  though  it  may  be  at 
the  cost  of  an  occasional  broiler. 

The  most  fatal  of  all  the  enemies  of  \^it\Gtotnyt  Is  the 


"  Trappus  sprin^us"  or  gopher  trap.  In  the  hands  of  a 
novice  this  trap  is  a  delight  to  the  rodent  that  is  sought  to 
be  ensnared  thereby,  but  in  the  hands  of  an  observing  trap- 
per it  will  destroy  95  out  of  100  gophers  that  elevate  the 
earth  into  mounds. 

THE  PROCESS. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  burrows  terminate  at  a  mound, 
and  if  this  terminal  mound  is  opened,  one  trap  is  all  that  is 
necessary.  The  earth  should  be  shoveled  out  so  that  the 
level  of  the  runway  is  reached,  which  will  be  at  a  depth  of 
about  ten  inches.  Then  the  hole  should  be  cleared  of 
loose  earth  and  the  trap  placed  well  into  it,  far  enough  that 
only  the  handle  projects  from  the  opening. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  fasten  a  cord  to  the  trap,  and  then 
tie  the  loose  end  over  a  pin  driven  in  the  ground.  This  is 
done  to  prevent  the  trapped  gopher  from  dragging  it  into 
his  burrow  so  far  that  it  cannot  be  reached  without  digging 
for  it. 

As  soon  as  all  is  quiet,  the  gopher  will  proceed  to  close 
the  opening  by  pushing  the  loose  earth  from  the  runway 
into  the  mouth  of  the  hole.  In  doing  this  he  presses  down 
the  trigger  of  the  trap,  which  permits  the  jaws  to  spring  up 
and  fasten  themselves  into  that  part  of  his  anatomy  that 
lies  between  his  fore  and  his  hind  legs. 

If  a  mound  is  opened  that  has  been  thrown  up  along  the 
line  of  the  runway,  then  it  will  be  found  that  there  are  two 
holes  or  branches  to  the  burrow.  In  this  case  two  traps 
will  be  needed,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  tell  on  which 
side  of  the  opening  the  gopher  may  be.  The  best  trap  to 
use  is  one  that  has  the  rmg  end  made  not  larger  than  two 
and  one-half  inches  in  diameter,  and  it  will  be  found  that  a 
two-inch  ring  is  large  enough  to  catch  any  but  the  largest 
gopher. 

If  the  trap  is  so  small  that  it  can  be  easily  pushed  out  of 
the  opening,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  place  a  short  stake  against 
it,  so  that  It  will  resist  the  pressure  from  the  inside.  When- 
ever a  gopher  tries  to  fill  up  his  hole,  he  pushes  with  a  force 
that  is  surprising,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  he  will  cer- 
tainly spring  the  trap.  The  lever  is  an  obstacle  to  the  out- 
ward passage  of  the  earth,  and  as  soon  as  the  gopher 
reaches  it  he  pushes  against  it  until  it  is  bound  to  go  down 
or  the  trap  gives  way. 

A  good  plan  is  to  have  one  trap  three  inches  in  diameter, 
another  two  and  one-half  inches,  and  two  or  three  two 
inches.  It  is  the  small  gophers  that  are  most  frequently 
found  coming  in  on  the  cleared  ground. 

Another  useful  practice  is  to  cultivate  the  earth  along  the 
fences.  As  a  rule  this  space  is  allowed  to  grow  up  with 
weeds,  and  it  offers  a  good  nesting  place  for  the  females,  as 
it  is  unmolested  and  grows  food  in  abundance.  Plow  on 
each  side  of  the  fence  as  close  as  the  plow  can  be  run,  and 
then  take  a  hook  hoe  and  hoe  out  the  land  that  remains 
unplowed. 

Another  thing  that  is  often  overlooked  is  the  condition 
of  the  fences  at  the  bottom.  As  the  gopher,  when  mi- 
grating, runs  across  the  surface  of  the  earth,  he  will  be  kept 
out  of  an  orchard  by  a  fence  that  is  tightly  closed  at  the 
bottom  for  a  height  of  eight  or  ten  inches.  He  is  not  a 
climber — his  forefeet  are  not  "built  that  way" — and  if  he 
finds  no  opening  in  the  board  he  is  not  likely  to  burrow 
under  it. 

Some  recommend  that  a  ditch  be  dug  around  an  orchard 
and  that  cans  be  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  ditch.  This 
may  do  if  the  orchard  is  not  fenced,  but  if  it  is,  it  will  be 
cheaper  to  make  the  bottom  of  the  fence  gopher  proof,  and 
just  as  effective  as  to  ditch. 

It  is  to  be  remembered: 

That  a  ten-acre  orchard  is  easily  freed  of  the  gophers 
that  reside  therein. 

That  as  soon  as  the  land  is  cleared  cf  its  resident  rodents 
it  invites  the  homeless  from  the  neighboring  fields  or  the 
roadside  to  come  in  and  set  up  housekeeping. 

That  a  tight  fence  is  an  effectual  guard  against  these  im- 
migrants. 

That  after  you  have  cleared  your  orchard  from  these 
pests,  then  the  gopher  snake,  the  cat  and  the  barn  owl  will 
be  found  useful  allies  to  keep  the  gopher  thinned  out  of 
those  fields  that  are  not  cultivated. 

That  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  dead  gophers. 

C.  D.  S. 


<She  ^piary. 


Beekeepers'  Problems. 

Lakeside  Apiary,  Bakersfield,  Oct.  22,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor: — It  appears  one  at  least  of  your  cor- 
respondents survives  to  tell  the  tale  of  an  off  year  in  api- 
culture. Whether  it  be  a  survival  of  the  fittest  or  a  crea- 
ture of  circumstances  does  not  clearly  appear;  yet,  from  the 
tone  of  his  letter,  we  incline  to  the  latter  opinion.  To  the 
often-recurring  question,  "Does  bee-keeping  pay?"  the 
writer  would  say  yes;  but  would  qualify  this  assertion  by 
stating  that  success  is  quite  as  dependent  upon  environment 
as  that  of  any  occupation  with  which  we  are  familiar.  The 
unhappy  apiarist  is  the  toy  of  the  elements  in  which  a  slight 
variation  from  normal  means  failure.  There  are  some 
locations,  I  believe,  both  east  and  west,  where,  with  com- 
bination of  skill,  a  good  measure  of  success  is  obtained 
year  after  year. 

It  would  appear  at  times  the  beekeeper  is  the  butt  of 
many  adverse  conditions.  Some  months  ago,  I  note,  one 
of  your  correspondents  advised  his  unfortunate  brethren 
to  seek  Kern  Co.,  as  the  Mecca  of  the  apiarist.  So  far  he 
Is  wide  of  his  mark,  for  a  newcomer  would,  we  think,  hardly 
find  a  benefit  by  location  here.  At  the  outset,  so  far  as 
natural  resources  are  concerned,  it  might  well  be  said  to  be 
positive  starvation,  our  main  and  only  dependence  being 
from  artificial  or  cultivated  bloom.  It  is  true,  in  late  win- 
ter and  early  spring,  there  is  usually  a  succession  of  natural 
bloom,  which  suffices  to  build  up  colonies  suitable  to 
swarming  and  working  condition;  but  there  it  ends,  and 
the  natural  supply  must  be  supplemented  by  the  artificial 
or  work  of  man.    At  this;  juncture,  alfalfa  has  generally 


advanced  sufificiently  to  yield  nectar.  In  hay  districts  one 
often  succeeds  with  fair  crops.  The  fact,  however,  obtains 
that  this  is  not  a  hay  county,  conditions  being  so  favorable 
for  the  grazing  of  stock  over  a  large  portion  of  the  year. 
Cattlemen  do  not,  as  a  rule,  harvest  large  quantities  of  hay, 
a  circumstance  which  cuts  short  what  otherwise  would  be 
an  extended  season  or  the  beekeeper's  paradise.  Good 
ranges  are  at  present,  so  far  as  I  know  them,  occupied. 
Perchance,  should  a  location  prove  fortunate  in  succession 
of  alfalfa-cropping  with  corn  harvest,  either  Egyptian  or 
Indian,  with  sorghum,  happy  is  the  beekeeper,  unless  we 
are  overtaken  by  other  misfortune.  The  old  proverb, 
"There  is  never  a  rose  without  a  thorn,"  may  be  applicable 
to  our  industry;  for,  were  all  conditions  favorable,  we  have 
disease,  of  which  the  writer  has  been  complaining  for  the 
past  four  years,  which  it  appears  has  come  to  stay.  How 
to  combat  it  with  success  none  knows.  So  far  as  my  in- 
vestigation has  extended,  it  goes  to  show  the  cause  is  be- 
yond the  control  of  the  beekeeper. 

Considering  the  circumstances  as  we  know  them,  all  bee- 
men  will  do  well  to  give  Kern  a  wide  berth.  Personally, 
we  are  looking  for  pastures  new  to  which  to  take  our  busy 
workers.  In  writing  as  to  the  number  of  colonies  to  a 
given  location,  the  correspondent  should  qualify  the  esti- 
mate by  the  amount  of  flora.  In  the  main  he  is  correct, 
that  ranges,  as  a  whole,  are  overstocked  and  that  probably 
by  one-half;  hence  the  remaining  bees  would  more  profita- 
bly gather  the  crop.  The  writer  has  thought  that  some 
means  of  expansion  and  contraction  of  colonies  numerically 
might  be  devised,  and  has  practiced  such  in  a  limited  way, 
of  which  I  will  speak  farther  on.  True,  crops  might  be 
somewhat  further  increased.  With  me  it  takes  stores  to 
winter  bees.  I  think  it  better  to  put  them  in  with  50 
pounds  than  less.  My  experience  shows  that  a  vigorous 
queen  with  heavy  stores  will  send  out  an  early  and  large 
swarm.  Scrimping  in  stores  is  pennywise  and  pound 
foolish.  One  cannot  get  bees  without  honey  or  its  equiva- 
lent, or  honey  without  bees  and  thousands  of  them.  Take, 
for  instance,  a  new  swarm  that  fills  the  hive  and  a  cap  also; 
give  them  frames  and  material,  and  note  what  they  will  do 
lor  you.  We  read  of  the  wiseacres  back  East  who  winter 
on  25  pounds  and  come  out  with  spring  dwindle.  Starva- 
tion in  the  beehive  will  never  p^y.  A  fat,  well  fed  bee  "  is 
a  thing  of  beauty  and  joy  forever,"  and  fiill  of  business  at 
both  ends. 

Holding  down  the  increase  works  to  larger  yield  of 
honey.  We  have  succeeded  well  when  there  is  much 
swarming  fever  and  consequent  after  swarms,  etc.,  by  cut- 
ting cells  and  doubling  up  somewhat  as  follows:  "A 
colony  which  has  cast  a  swarm  will  work  well  until  about 
the  fifth  or  seventh  day,  when  it  will  cast  another.  This 
will  usually  come  forth  and  unite  in  the  air  or  cluster  with 
another.  The  virgin  queen  is  of  course  lost  (but  we  are 
not  now  figuring  for  increase),  and  they  unite  with  the  old 
queen.  The  after-swarm  calamity  does  not  trouble  the 
writer,  though  it  is  best  not  to  allow  further  depletion.  Go- 
ing through,  we  cut  all  cells,  and  as  at  this  time  they 
have  no  brood  suitable  to  build  others,  the  fever  is  broken. 
Unite  now  two  or  more  of  the  swarms  thus  treated  and 
move  them  where  you  like.  Give  a  hatching  queen  cell 
after  a  few  days,  and  you  have  a  No.  i  swarm  for  business. 
At  this  season,  all  know,  bees  are  easily  manipulated.  If 
they  don't  work  just  where  I  plan  for  them,  why  I  twist  my 
plan  to  suit  them.  What  matters  it,  so  long  as  they  work. 
I  have  read  about  going  out  to  smoke  them  into  work, 
which  is  of  course  bosh.  A  bee  is  no  idler  and  will  ever 
work  if  his  conditions  are  right;  if  not,  you  have  to  find 
where  the  hitch  is,  which  often  keeps  one's  thinking-cap  on 
the  jump  if  there  are  swarms  coming  at  the  rate  of  a  dozen 
per  day. 

The  point  in  regard  to  building  of  combs  is  well  taken. 
In  the  writer's  opinion,  it  pays  to  make  wax;  that  is,  to  a 
certain  extent.  Our  best  success  in  hiving  swarms  has 
been  on  starters  in  hives  and  frames  of  second  or  third  use. 
The  smell  of  wax  and  former  occupation  appeals  to  home- 
seeking  instinct  of  the  bee.  Here  she  finds  ready  use  for 
her  load  of  honey  and  wax.  It  is  customary  for  me  to  let 
them  work  on  a  full  set  of  starters  until  the  queen  begins 
to  lay.  If,  then,  there  is  a  supply  of  old  comb,  to  hasten 
matters,  put  in  each  day  empty  combs  below,  but  never  a 
full  cap  of  combs,  until  all  are  drawn  out  below,  unless 
over  a  queen  excluder.  Experience  teaches  that  bees  re- 
quire to  build  a  certain  amount  of  comb  to  get  the  best 
results. 

It  is  also  better  in  this  valley,  and  I  believe  elsewhere,  to 
allow  capping,  as  you  get  a  rertain  finish  which  renders 
the  house  more  healthful  and  gives  it  better  keeping  quali- 
ties. Your  correspondent  is  in  error  as  regards  throwing 
out  unsealed  honey,  as  he  will  find  probably  by  testing  that 
such  honey  candies  more  rapidly,  is  not  as  clear  and  has 
an  acid  taste  in  the  throat  and  mouth.  After  the  first  ex- 
traction, repairs  upon  comb  and  drawing  out  utilizes  wax, 
hence  it  is  not  necessary  to  build  the  new  as  he  suggests; 
still,  one  might  do  so  if  combs  are  needed.  It  would  never 
pay  me  to  raise  a  cap  to  keep  comb-building  goitJg  on  be- 
low. Here  the  writer  departs  from  nature,  as  the  swarm 
does  not  seek  to  renew  its  brood  comb,  but  rather  only  to 
extend  for  storage. 

In  contracting  after  harvest,  I  unqueen  such  as  are  not 
desired  and  unite  bees,  extract  and  melt  comb.  It  is  a 
nice  plan  to  take  a  lot  of  queenless  swarms  and  unite  sev- 
eral on  a  frame  of  brood;  all  the  bees  will  take  the  new 
location  and  stay  with  the  brood,  and  generally  hatch  a 
new  queen  which  will  do  good  work  the  coming  season. 
To  preserve  surplus  combs,  it  has  been  found  in  this  loca- 
tion that  bees  will  take  care  of  and  keep  the  moths  out  of  a 
tier  several  caps  high.  We  have  some  now  two  high.  This, 
of  course,  would  not  apply  to  a  cold  location.  Thus  it  will 
be  seen  a  limited  expanding  is  had  by  fostering  the  best 
swarms,  and  contracting  by  culling  the  poor  after  harvest, 
also  at  the  same  time  renovating  your  stock  of  combs. 

The  correspondents  whom  I  have  criticised  should  see 
that  it  is  only  in  the  kindly  spirit,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
provoking  discussion.  We  hope  to  say  something  upon 
hives,  especially  patent  hives,  ventilation,  etc.,  in  the  future. 

W.  A.  Webstek. 
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Three  Days. 

Written  for  the  Rural  Press  by  Isabel  Daelinq. 

We  had  questioned  the  deep,  winding  canyon. 

Its  innermost  secrets  to  learn; 
We  had  challenged  the  stoical  boulder 

And  peeped  in  the  tangles  of  fern. 

In  the  dim,  haunted  aisles  of  the  redwoods 
The  vines  were  asbiver  with  fright, 

And  the  oak  trees  were  climbing  the  hillside 
Away  from  the  specter  of  night. 

The  madronas  were  idly  disrobing, 

And  the  pines  droned  a  chant  of  despair 

As  the  thickets  of  slumberous  laurel 
With  memories  burdened  the  air. 

We  had  followed  the  hurrying  waters 

Beyond  where  all-foaming  they  dashed, 
With  a  whirl,  on  the  rock,  in  their  fury, 
■  Then  fawned  at  our  feet,  as  abashed. 

They  had  shuddered  and  sobbed  to  the  mosses 

Their  story  of  struggle  and  fret, 
Of  the  long-ago  peace  of  the  hilltop. 

The  rush,  the  recoil,  the  regret- 
Still  beyond,  till  they  curved  to  the  westward. 

And  leaped,  with  a  frolicsome  bound. 
To  the  valley,  and  sunshine,  and  freedom, 

With  fluttering  rainbows  encrowned. 

Then  we  turned,  and  the  shadowy  canyon 
Wiih  color  and  warmth  was  alight; 

All  the  redwood  and  pines  were  awaking 
From  dreams  of  the  far  away  height. 

The  madrona  leaves  quivered  with  rapture, 
The  oaks  spread  their  arras  to  the  breeze 

That  paused  by  the  thickets  of  laurel 
To  whisper  of  birds  and  of  bees; 

And  below,  on  the  island  that  nestled 

Close  under  the  silvery  spray, 
Stood  a  holly  bush,  crimson  with  berries. 

Aglow  with  the  glory  of  day  1 , 
»»*»*» 

We  had  traversed  the  darkened  alley 
That  sulked  in  the  rear  of  the  street. 

And  the  dust  of  the  way  was  upon  us. 
The  throb  of  its  wearisome  heat. 

All  the  idle,  the  vicious,  the  wicked 
That  cumbered  the  earth,  so  we  said. 

Had  been  huddled  like  venomous  reptiles 
Where  misery  flourished  and  spread. 

But  at  last  came  a  glory  of  sunshine 
That  scorched  us  no  more  with  its  heat. 

For  it  brought  from  the  generous  ocean 
A  blessing  to  lay  at  our  feet. 

And  we  saw  in  the  shimmering  brightness, 

A  child  with  a  tangle  of  hair 
All  a  fluff  of  red  gold  on  her  shoulders. 

And  tiny  feet  dusty  and  bare. 

She  was  and  was  not  of  the  alley, 
For  out  through  the  blue  of  her  eyes 

Her  soul  seemed  to  reach,  in  its  kinship, 
The  beauty  of  ocean  and  skies. 

And  .the  wretchedness  softened  about  her, 

The  sullen  grew  tenderly  sad — 
We  thanked  the  dear  child  of  the  alley. 

Then  passed  on  our  way  and  were  glad. 
«»«*«• 

And  again,  as  we  lingered  at  evening  — 

The  mystical  evening  of  death — 
And  awaited  in  pitying  silence 

The  floating  away  of  a  breath, 

In  the  glow  of  the  spirit,  transfigured. 

We  saw  the  still  form  where  it  lay; 
Then  we  knew  'twas  not  death,  but  transition, 

A  passing  from  twilight  to  day. 

So,  forever,  we  trust,  and  forever. 

Though  rough  and  uncertain  our  ways, 

We  shall  come  to  the  beauty  and  sunshine. 
Somewhere,  at  the  end  of  our  days. 


Fashion  on  the  Farm. 

"  Mind,  Elvie,"  called  out  Mrs.  Serle,  from 
the  east  porch,  "  get  the  darkest  gingham 
you  can  find  for  the  aprons." 

"  And  some  dark-colored  ribbon  for  the 
hats,"  cried  Cousin  Kate,  from  the  garden 
where  she  was  pulling  huge  stalks  of  pie- 
plant for  a  batter  pudding. 

Elvie  chirruped  to  old  Fan,  who  trotted 
briskly  along  the  prairie-road  bordered  by 
richly-growing  acres  of  grain.  Now  and 
then  a  "high  grade"  was  edged  by  long 
ditches  full  of  clear,  shining,  rippling  water, 
where  young,  yellow  goslings  were  taking  a 
morning  bath,  while  the  sloughs,  filled  with 
water  after  the  late  rains,  showed  fluttering 
plants  above  them  and  sun-sparkles  on  the 
liny  waves. 

"  O,  what  a  fresh,  inspiring  morning  ! " 
exclaimed  Elvie,  aloud.  "  There's  a  white 
convolvulus  I  and  a  lovely  pink  wild-rose 
r  ^,'Kt  un'ie.T  Fan's  feet  !  " 

She  looked  down  at  the  bed  of  dead  white 
b<;lls  amont;  the  fresh  greenness  and  smiled 
ai  the  bright-eyed  daisies  and  the  myriad 
crearny,  syringa-like  blossoms  thickly  strewn 
over  the  low  land.  Here  and  there  shone  a 
t-uy  golden  star  flower,  while  little  clusters 
'  f  iv/eet,  blue  blossoms,  with  ferny  leaves, 


grew  close  to  the  ground,  half-hidden  by  the 
grass. 

"  So  sweet  after  the  rain  ! "  said  Elvie 
again.  "  How  blessed  it  is  that  the  Creator 
did  not  make  them  dark-colored,  as  I  really 
believe  mother  and  Kate  would  have  done  ! 
They  would  not  have  taken  pains  to  fringe 
those  lovely  daisies,  nor  shape  the  yellow 
stars  either;  they'd  have  given  them  the 
plainest  shape  possible — a  shape  which 
would  have  been  of  some  real  use  !  I'm 
tired  of  the  way  we  dress  !  I  never  realized 
what  homely,  humdrum  creatures  we  are  in 
that  particular  until  I  saw  Flo  Darling's 
magazines  yesterday.  It's  strange  how  they 
will  fuss  over  cake-icing,  meringues  and  the 
notches  'round  cooky  edges;  how  they  will 
spend  time  in  ornamentir'g  pies  and  glazing 
biscuits  and  garnishing  meats,  while  they 
ignore  the  little  prettinesses  of  dress,  what- 
ever tends  toward  style  or  elegance  in  every- 
day wear.  They  ?  I  must  say  we,  for  I've 
been  doing  the  same  thing.  But  I'm  going 
to  astonish  them  !  I'm  going  to  change  my 
manner  of  dressing  this  very  week  ! "  She 
nodded  decisively  toward  an  aspiring  sun- 
flower stalk  beside  a  heap  of  glittering 
bowlders. 

"  Those  nicely  dressed  figures,  those  dainty 
aprons  and  hats  and  ties,  flit  before  my  mind 
all  the  time,  ever  since  Flo  unfolded  their 
delights  to  my  eyes.  I  am  going  to  try  to 
make  an  improvement  in  my  wardrobe. 
Maybe  Kate  will  consent  to  do  so,  too.  I 
don't  see,  because  a  girl  is  a  farmer's 
daughter,  why  she  should  wear  old-fash- 
ioned, ugly  clothes  even  about  her  work  I  " 

So  Elvie  rode  on  among  summer  pleasures 
of  sight  and  sound  until  she  reached  the 
little  town  where  the  windows  of  the  "  gen- 
eral store  "  displayed  a  goodly  variety  of  the 
things  usually  pleasing  to  the  feminine  eye. 

The  eggs,  poultry  and  butter  were  ex- 
changed for  the  articles  decided  upon  in 
family  conclave,  excepting  Elvie's  share  of 
apron  gingham,  which  she  chose  in  blue  and 
white  instead  of  the  "  darkest,"  and  two 
yards  of  handsome  plaid  ribbon  instead  of 
four  of  dark  brown.  She  stopped  at  Flo 
Darling's  to  see  the  magazines  on  her  re- 
turn, and  reveled  for  the  rest  of  the  ride  in 
plans  for  remodeling  her  few  gowns  and 
other  garments. 

Visitors  were  at  the  farm  when  Elvie 
reached  home,  and  the  matter  of  entertain- 
ing left  no  time  for  anything  else  until  late 
in  the  afternoon,  when  the  trio  sat  in  the 
kitchen  resting  before  supper-time. 

"  I've  been  thinking,"  said  Elvie,  trying 
to  speak  boldly  and  cheerfully,  "  that  we 
ought  to  pay  a  little  more  attention  to  our 
dress.  It  makes  one  more  pleasing  to  look 
upon,  and  so  adds  to  one's  influence  for 
good.  We  always  make  our  work  aprons 
so  big  and  clumsy,  and  never  trim  them  any, 
when  we  might  as  well  look  nice  about  our 
work  as  at  any  other  time.  And  our  hats, 
Kaie  !  I  bought  some  of  this  pretty  ribbon, 
which  I  thought  we  might  mix  with  the 
brown  and  put  on  in  this  fashion,"  and  she 
deftly  twisted  it  into  some  graceful  loops. 

Mrs.  Serle's  face  grew  sober.  "  We  can't 
follow  the  fashions,  Elvie.  'Tisn't  possible 
when  a  body  lives  on  a  farm  'n'  has  work 
takin' up  the  mind  from  mornin'  till  night. 
The  women  that  live  in  towns  'n'  have  noth- 
in'  else  to  do  but  dress  up  'n'  go  visitin'  can 
afford  to  have  things  fine  'n'  fancy;  but  here 
we  must  have  things  plain  'n'  serviceable, 
without  any  flyaway  fixin's.  You'll  get  a 
husband  just  as  quick  dressed  as  you  always 
are,  as  if  you  rigged  up  like  one  of  them 
fashion  women." 

"  I  never  would  have  thought,"  chimed  in 
Cousin  Kate,  who  was  a  year  older  than 
Elvie,  "that  your  head  could  be  so  easily 
turned  with  those  foolish  pictures  !  If  you 
want  to  put  flashy  ribbon  piled  up  in  front 
on  your  hat,  you  may  have  it  all;  but  I  shall 
trim  mine  severely  plain,  as  I  always  have. 
I  do  like  neatness,  plainness,  and  service- 
ableness  in  dress.  There's  that  Flo;  ever 
since  she's  been  taking  those  books,  she's 
been  going  round  mornings  with  a  white 
frill  round  her  neck  !  'Cats  in  gloves  c^tch 
no  mice,'  I  say.  A  body  can't  do  housework 
faithfully,  trimmed  up  in  collars  and  cuffs 
and  frilled  aprons.  And  we'll  get  as  good 
husbands,  and  better,  as  aunt  says,  by  being 
snug  and  plain" 

"Well,  Katie,  I  don't  believe  all  you  have 
said,  thout;h  you  are  sincere;  and  I  mean  to 
be  as  pretty  and  attractive  in  my  way  of 
dressing  as  it  is  in  my  power  to  be.  You 
don't  object  to  my  doing  my  work  with  a 
collar  on,  do  you,  mother,  providing  I  do  it 
as  thoroughly  as  without  one  ?''  Elvie  looked 
eagf-rly  at  her  mother. 

'■  No,  c  hild.  I'm  willing  you  should  fix  up 
all  you  want  to,  so  long  as  you  don't  neglect 
your  duty;  but  there's  someihin'  more  than 
living  for  f.ishion." 

"Certaiijly,  mother  dear.  I  don't  wish  to 
make  dress  the  aim  of  my  life,  but  I  want  to 
practice  what  I  lately  have  been  led  to  be- 
lieve: that  as  God  has  made  things  in  nature 


for  mere  ornament,  and  to  please  our  eyes, 
so  we  should  not  neglect  pure  ornamentation 
in  personal  appearance  as  well  as  in  our 
manners.  You  smile  beautifully,  Kate,  when 
you  talk  to  people;  why  don't  you  keep  your 
lips  severely  shut  ?  You  put  peacock's 
feathers  in  the  mantel  vases,  you  make  a 
paste  tulip  in  the  middle  of  the  chicken  pie; 
yet  you  refuse  to  let  your  garments  smile  or 
show  a  gay  ribbon." 

"  Oh,  fie  !"  cried  Kate,  going  to  the  win- 
dow. "  By  the  by,  did  you  hear  the  Lang- 
tons  say  that  we  are  to  have  new  neighbors 
over  on  the  Fairmont  farm  ?" 

"  Yes,  two  brothers,  bachelors,  by  the 
name  of  Irwin,  from  the  East.  That's  more 
than  the  Langtons  told;  I  heard  all  about 
them  at  Farley's  this  morning.  I  hope  they 
will  soon  marry;  it  would  be  so  agreeable  to 
have  neighbors  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off! 

Oh,  Kate  !  when  one  of  them  sees  you  smile 

 )i 

"Fie  !  fie  !"  cried  Kate  again,  while  Elvie 
gathered  her  gingham  and  ribbon  and 
tripped  upstairs  to  her  bedroom. 

Next  morning,  a  blond-haired  maiden 
moved  about  the  large  kitchen  with  a  soft, 
white  ruffle  about  the  neck  of  her  calico 
gown,  and  her  hair  arranged  in  a  new  and 
becoming  style.  A  couple  of  days  after, 
she  had  on  her  new  apron,  daintily  made 
with  a  bib  and  wide,  long  strings,  and  the 
edge  trimmed  with  knitted  lace.  When 
there  was  scullery  work  to  be  done,  a  large 
apron,  made  from  the  back  breadths  of  an 
old  gown,  was  put  on  until  such  work  was 
finished. 

Kate  looked  severely  askance  at  these  in- 
novations, as  with  brown,  collarless  basque, 
and  ugly,  print  apron  gathered  full  into  a 
wide  band  buttoned  about  her  waist,  she 
starched,  ironed,  and  cooked  the  nice  dishes 
she  delighted  to  adorn.  Elvie's  eyes  were 
full  of  new  joy  as  she  contrived  coquettish 
little  bows  and  charming  cheese  cloth  aprons, 
sewed  rosettes  on  her  morning  slippers,  and 
even  evoked  a  tea-gown  out  of  two  old  cash 
mere  wrappers  that  had  long  lain  in  oblivion. 

"  Such  an  enjoyable  variety  1"  she  said  to 
herself.  "  It  spices  up  the  routine  of  paring 
and  stirring  and  mending." 

"  You  look  nice,  daughter,"  Mrs,  Serle 
would  say;  "but  it's  useless  frippery,  after 
all." 

"  So  much  washing  and  ironing  that  is 
really  needless  I"  Kate  would  chime  in. 
"  White  aprons  and  frills  and  li^ht  dresses  !  ' 

"  But  I'd  as  lief  wash  and  iron  laces  and 
frills  for  myself  as  for  the  spare  room  pillow- 
cases," Elvie  would  answer,  "and  I  do  be- 
lieve one  feels  in  a  more  Christian  like  frame 
of  mind  when  one  is  prettily  and  becoming 
ly  dressed,  than  when  one  is  not.  I  know 
I  do." 

"  Girls,"  called  Farmer  Serle,  one  morn- 
ing, "the  Irwins  are  coming  over  to  get  sup- 
per and  play  croky.  I  saw  them  in  town, 
and  asked  them." 

"  O  !"  exclaimed  Elvie,  "  how  fortunate 
that  Flo  Darling  is  coming  to-day  to  help 
me  with  my  jacket  for  the  picnic  !  Won  t 
we  have  a  gay  time,  Kitty  ?" 

"Yes,  I  must  go  to  work  at  once  and 
make  a  chocolate  cake.  We've  only  one 
kind,  hardly  suitable  when  strangers  are 
coming.  How  you  do  fuss  over  jackets 
and  things  !  My  shawl  has  done  me  for 
three  summers  and  will  last  three  more." 

"  O  Kit !"  Elvie's  eyes  shone.  "  Do  let 
another  cake  alone  and  let  me  fluff  your 
pretty  hair  and  fix  you  a  dear  little  jabot  for 
your  brown  sateen.  The  Irwin's  would 
give  more  to  have  a  well-dressed  young 
lady  sit  down  and  chat  with  them  than  to 
eat  two  kinds  of  cake — even  your  pet  forte, 
chocolate !" 

*'  Tut  !  Nell.  A  man's  heart  is  in  his 
stomach  !  He  doesn't  care  how  a  woman 
dresses  if  she's  neat  and  clean.  Don't  think 
of  prinking  me  up  with  your  furbelows. 
You  may  dress  and  talk  to  the  young  gen- 
tlemen; I'll  make  a  cake  that  will  fairly  en- 
chant them  !" 

"But  I  made  some  rolls  and  floating 
island  just  as  enchanting  ?  Can't  one  make 
goodies  and  look  nice,  too  ?  I'd  like  to 
know  why  one  cannot  do  both  equally  well.' 

When  Horace  and  Frank  Irwin  met  the 
young  ladies  that  afternoon,  they  noted  with 
wonder  and  amusement  the  difference  in 
the  toilets  of  the  fair  damsels.  Flora  and 
Elvie  were  pretty  in  dainty  lawn  gowns  with 
waves  of  lace  about  corsage  and  sleeves, 
and  blue  ribbons  tied  about  their  white 
throats,  while  Kate  welcomed  the  strangers 
in  an  ungraceful  attire  of  brown  sateen,  the 
bodice  unrelieved  by  trimming  of  any  kind, 
the  neckband  fastened  with  a  black  pin,  and 
her  full,  long,  kitchen  apron,  of  dark  calico, 
buttoned  around  her. 

"  She's  really  good-looking,  and  would 
make  a  fine  appearance  if  she  would  pay 
more  attention  to  dress,"  thought  Frank. 
"  Why  doesn't  she  toss  up  her  hair  into 
pretty  little  curls  as  the  others  have  done, 


instead  of  combing  it  down  in  that  grand- 
motherly way  ?" 

There  was  not  much  difference  between 
the  girls  in  the  matter  of  attention  to  the 
comfort  of  the  guests,  so  the  latter  noticed, 
but  there  was  a  nameless  grace  and  win- 
someness  about  the  pair  in  the  dainty 
muslins  that  the  other  certainly  lacked,  and 
that  made  them  very  attractive  to  the  young 
farmers.  After  the  well-ordered  supper  and 
the  fascinating  "  croky  "  were  over,  and  the 
Irwins  walked  home  to  their  lonely  house 
on  the  rich,  beautiful  prairie,  around  whose 
door  grew  the  wild  rose  and  the  flaming 
scarlet  lily,  they  talked  of  the  trio  with 
whom  they  had  just  spent  three  pleasant 
hours. 

"That  Miss  Kate  is  a  fine  housekeeper, 
Frank,"  said  Horace,  "just  the  one  to  keep 
your  quarters  trim,  if  I  might  judge  from  my 
observation  of  her  this  afternoon.  Not  at 
all  like  the  others  is  she?" 

"  No,  to  be  sure !  When  I  marry, 
Horace,  it  will  not  be  a  girl  of  her  appear- 
ance.   I  prefer  one  one  of  the  others." 

"  Pshaw,  Frank  !  A  farmer  needs  a 
steady,  plain  worker,  not  a  butterfly,  for  a 
wife." 

"  Look  here,  boy  !"  laughed  Frank,  "  we 
can  scrub  and  keep  the  house  clean  and 
snug  and  all  that,  and  we  can  make  a 
Hummy  and  dress  it  in  a  gown  and  apron, 
but  a  fellow  wants  more  than  plainness  and 
substantialness  to  make  his  home  a  par- 
adise. It  needs  the  little  airy  graces  and 
motions,  the  pretty  dresses,  and  curls  and 
ribbons,  the  thousand  little  femenine  noth- 
ingness that  you  can't  define,  yet  which  you 
enjoy  so  much.  And  mind,  old  boy  ! 
those  two  pretty  girls  can  keep  house  as 
well  as  the  ill-dressed  one,  if  my  observa- 
tions amounted  to  anything  !  And  I  know 
you  think  the  same  as  I  do,  by  the  way 
you  were  looking  at  that  lovely  Miss 
Darling." 

Horace  reddened.  "  I — I  couldn't  help 
admiring  that  cute  white  apron  which  she 
wore,  and  the  roses  at  her  waist.  To  be 
truthful,  I  do  agree  with  you,  Frank,  and 
hope  that  the  Fates  may  kindly  place  the 
fair  ladies  in  our  homes,  when  our  hands 
have  done  all  that  men's  hands  can  do 
toward  the  home-making.  You  certiinly 
seemed  interested  in  Elvie  Serle,  so  I  know 
you  will  say  '  Amen  '  to  my  speech.  Yes,  I 
believe  that  girls  who  are  nice  about  their 
personal  appearance  will  be  nice  in  house- 
keeping and  everything  else !'' 

The  Fates  were  kind,  and  in  due  time 
placed  Elvie  and  Flora  in  the  fine  double 
farmhouse.  Usefulness  and  beauty  go  side 
by  side  through  every  department  of  their 
homes.  "  If  fashion  is  needed  anywhere," 
Elvie  still  says,  "it  is  needed  on  the  farm." 

And  Kate  remains  Miss  Kate,  whose 
pleasant  smile  is  no  antidote  to  the  unat- 
tractiveness  of  her  apparel;  and  she  still 
descants  on  the  weakness  of  women  who 
"  follow  the  fashions." — Demorest's  Maga- 
zine. 


Brother  Hardesty  Refuses. 

Trustee — Brother  Hardesty,  how  much 
are  you  going  to  give  for  the  support  of  the 
church  this  year  ? 

Farmer  Hardesty — Nothin'. 

"  Haven't  you  had  good  crops  this  sea- 
son.?" 

"  Yes;  purty  good." 

"  Had  any  sickness  in  your  family  ?" 

"  No." 

"  Lost  any  of  your  livestock  ?' 
"  No." 

"  Has  anything  disastrous  happened  to 
your  barns  or  farming  implements  ?" 
"  Nothin'." 

"  Then  it  strikes  me,  Brother  Hardesty, 
you  are  not  showing  a  proper  spirit  of  thank- 
fulness for  the  prosperity  that  has  " 

"  Prosperity  ?  Say,  we've  had  the  cholera 
scare,  hain't  we  ?" 

"  Yes,  but  the  pestilence  has  not  come, 
and  that  is  all  the  more  reason  why  you 
should  " 

"Hasn't  come?  I'm  not  talking  about 
the  cholera,  I'm  talking  about  the  scare. 
See  that  14  acre  field  over  yander?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Well,  I  planted  it  in  cowcumbers  for 
the  New  York  market.  Fourteen  acres  o' 
cowcumbers!  An'  they  ain't  wuth  pickin  ? 
That's  what  ails  me  this  year,  Brother  Ash- 
craft.  I  hain't  got  no  grudge,  but  I  don't 
feel  under  no  obligations,  by  gum!" 


Clerk  (of  furnishing  store) — Is  there  any- 
thing else,  madam,  that  you  would  like  to 
get  for  your  husband,  to-day  ? 

Mrs.  Bingo — No,  I  believe  not.  By  the 
way,  when  you  send  the  package  home,  be 
sure  and  have  the  pajamas  done  up  sepa- 
rately. If  you  don't,  be  will  get  the  idea  in 
his  head  they  are  for  him. 
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Vanity  and  Egotism. 

Written  for  the  Rural  Pbkss  by  Maid-of-All-Wobk. 

Some  very  original  eastern  writer  has  said 
that  a  woman  without  vanity  is  a  monstrosity 
in  nature.  Call  to  mind,  if  you  can,  the 
fleeting  glances  you  may  have  had  of  faces 
of  sisters  of  charity,  or  the  fares  of  some 
modem  protestant  sisters  or  deaconesses, 
who  have  been  trained  to  be  what  they  are, 
or  look  at  the  photographs  of  some  young 
women  who  have  long  devoted  themselves 
to  study;  think  of  these  countenances  and 
you  will  be  conscious  of  something  lacking 
in  them  all. 

There  is  something  lacking  in  the  photo- 
graph of  this  devout  deaconess,  I  hold  in 
my  hand,  that  gives  me  a  bit  of  a  heartache. 
She  has  prayed  for  "  all  of  thee,"  and  none 
of  self,  asking  that  the  nature  that  God  pro- 
nounced good  should  be  set  aside  till  some- 
thing has  gone  out  of  her  leaving  its  va- 
cancy. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  woman  who  has  not 
self-love  enough  to  be  natural,  ceases,  in  a 
measure,  to  be  attractive  to  others,  and  thus 
averts  some  of  the  good  she  might  do. 
Those  who  are  kept  warm  and  strong  by  the 
play  of  the  natural  aflections  (and  this  in- 
cludes loving  to  be  loved)  are  in  a  far  richer 
condition  to  give  light  and  comfort  than 
those  who  know  no  human  love  and  joy. 

An  elevated  spiritual  condition  is  not 
enough;  the  heart  should  be  happy  as  well 
as  holy.  Self-sacrifice  in  temporal  things 
creates  its  own  reward,  but  to  stint  love 
and  happiness  out  of  the  heart,  fancying 
that  it  will  be  more  holy,  is  to  quench  the 
fire  that  would  warm  many  a  cold  life.  A 
barren  and  joyless  spirit  moves  with  a  chill 
that  is  felt  as  it  passes.  To  teach  happiness, 
first  live  it. 

Be  vain  enough,  dear  zealot,  to  know  that 
you  deserve  friendship,  love,  happiness,  joy, 
and  the  hands  that  carry  ministrations  will 
be  warm  and  thrilling.  If  the  natural,  pure 
emotions  of  humanity  exist  in  your  heart, 
all  the  great  deeds  you  would  do  will  be 
easier  done,  and  done  closer  to  the  will  of 
the  great  human  heart  of  God.  The  vanity 
I  speak  of  is  to  hold  yourself  worthy  of  the 
joys  of  life,  and  being  worthy,  to  get  them. 

The  woman  without  vanity  suggests  the 
man  without  egotism,  who  is  not  a  safe 
leader  to  follow.  To  feel  that  you  can  win 
the  battle  is  the  battle  half  won,  and  to  feel 
that  you  will  lose  is  the  battle  half  lost. 
You  must  feel  that  you  can  do,  in  order  to 
command  the  determination  that  is  neces- 
sary to  action. 

We  are  sometimes  annoyed  by  the  bores, 
who  are  trying  to  do  things  in  which  they 
will  never  succeed;  but  what  if  the  world 
were  full  of  people  who  would  not  do  things 
they  might  as  well  do.  Indeed,  there  are 
more  of  them  already  than  of  the  first  class. 

Egotism  is  commonly  named  as  a  too  ex- 
alted opinion  of  oneself.  Must  we  not  have 
that  in  order  to  drag  ourselves  to  higher 
points  of  endeavor  ?  One  must  look  up  in 
order  to  get  up,  and  reach  in  order  to  rise. 
The  man  who  never  does  this  is  a  block  on 
the  family  and  social  wheel. 

Humility  after  success  is  becoming,  but 
humility  before  endeavor  is  the  block  on  all 
the  moral  reforms  of  the  times.  The  man 
who  holds  his  head  high  and  straight  like  a 
fast  horse  is  the  man  who  dares,  and  dares 
well. 

If  the  woman  of  sweet  and  wise  vanity 
rounds  out  the  life  of  the  man  with  sufficient 
egotism,  and  helps  him  to  use  it  well,  then 
the  world  will  move  very  welWor  them,  and 
for  those  who  love  and  imitate  them. 


off  the  wharf  near  by  stared  hard  at  the  lit- 
tle craft,  then,  rolling  his  quid  to  the  other 
side  of  his  cheek,  said: 

'■  Well,  I  never  saw  Africa  spelt  that-a-way 
before  I " 

But  funnier  still,  some  of  us  think,  is  a 
remark  made  by  this  same  little  girl  the 
other  morning  at  the  breakfast-table. 

Her  papa  takes  Puck.  The  little  girl  is 
as  eager  as  any  one  to  get  hold  of  the  paper 
each  Saturday  "to  look  at  the  pictures." 
No  one  knew  how  much  she  read  in  it  till 
this  time  I  speak  of.  Her  elders  were  say- 
ing something  about  Munkiltrick's  Arabian 
Nights,  when  up  spoke  the  little  girl: 

'  I'm  reading  the  Conscientious  Plunderer, 
too." 

"  The  what  ?  "  and  her  big  brother  turned 
upon  her,  while  every  one  listened  to  see  if 
they  had  heard  aright. 

"  Why,  the  Conscientious  Plunderer — that 

story  has  so  many  unc  " 

And  then  Xarifa  stared  in  round-eyed 
amazement  at  the  shout  of  laughter  which 
went  round  the  board. 

"  O— h  I "  cried  the  big  brother,  as  he 
wiped  his  eyes,  "  Plumber — Plunderer — 
pretty  good." 


As  Pronounced. 

Written  for  the  Kural  Pbess  by  A.  E.  T. 
I  live  near  the  Pacific.  Across  the  conti- 
nent from  the  Atlantic  coast  once  came  to 
me  the  story  of  an  old  salt,  who,  on  seeing 
in  New  York  harbor  a  yacht  named  Psyche, 
remarked  he  "never  saw  'fish'  spelt  that 
way." 

I  can  match  the  story  now  with  one  I 
think  as  good  (and  I  know  is  true)  from  the 
Pacific  coast. 

In  a  certain  California  town,  a  few  miles 
from  the  ocean,  lives  a  merchant,  whose 
favorite  recreation  is  fishing  on  "the  banks," 
a  few  miles  out  to  sea.  For  this  he  brought 
himself  a  pretty  little  "  clinker"  boat.  This 
he  named  after  his  little  daughter.  So 
painted  on  each  side  of  its  prow,  may 
r^e  read  the  bold,  many-colored  letters 
XARIFA.  This  rather  unusual  name,  some 
may  remember,  occurs  in  a  Spanish  song, 
quite  a  favorite  40  or  50  years  ago,  and  be- 
ginning 

"  Arise,  arise,  Xarifa, 
And  lay  your  golden  cushion  down,"  etc. 

Well,  one  day  when  this  merchant  was 
starting  out  in  his  boat,  an  old  party  fishing 


^OUNG  IfoiflKS'  C(obUM^, 


A  Boarding-School  Frolic, 

"  Girls,  we're  going  to  have  such  fun  !" 
said  Ida  Colton.  "  Nell  Evans  has  invited 
us  all  to  Evansdale  to  a  masquerade  party — 
and  you're  to  select  your  costumes  at 
once  ! " 

There  was  a  universal  outcry  of  joy  at 
this  pronunctamento,  which  was  shouted  in 
the  sweetest  of  silvery  sopranos  from  the  top 
of  a  desk.  Mme.  Morini's  young  ladies 
were  enjoying  their  noon  recess  on  this 
bright  glittering  February  day,  and  every 
one  knows  what  a  noise  20  school  girls  can 
make  if  they  choose. 

"A  masquerade  !"  said  Marian  Hamp- 
shire.   "  How  delightful  1" 

"  Can  we  select  any  dress  we  please  ?" 
said  beautiful  Mirian  Holley. 

"  Would  it  be  selon  les  regies  to  go  without 
any  especial  dress,  it  one  has  a  fresh  white 
muslin  ?"  timidly  asked  Alice  Appleton, 
whose  mother  was  poor,  and  who  earned 
her  own  board  and  tuition  by  giving  lessons 
to  the  smaller  girls. 

"  Will  madame  consent  ?"  breathlessly 
questioned  Louise  Hayward. 

"  Madame  will  consent  to  anything  that 
Nell  Evans  chooses  to  ask,"  triumphantly 
announced  Ida  Colton.  "  Nell  was  one  of 
madame's  graduates,  you  know,  and  a  pat 
tern  damsel  in  all  respects,  and  if  Nell 
were  to  request  that  we  should  all  attend 
her  masquerade  costumed  in  pink  tinsel 
and  walking  on  our  heads,  madame  would 
say,  '  Quite  right,  my  dear,  a  very  sensible 
idea  of  yours.  I  shall  be  delighted  to  have 
my  young  ladies  go.'" 

There  was  a  general  laugh  at  this,  and 
then  came  the  joyful  task  of  selecting  per- 
sonalities, studying  up  the  costumes  in  old 
engravings  and  antique  fashion-plates,  and 
turning  over  the  combined  stores  of  the 
whole  school  in  sash  ribbons,  artificial 
flowers,  jewels  and  plumes;  for,  although 
the  graduating  class,  which  alone  was  in 
vited,  consisted  of  only  eight  young  ladies, 
the  interest  concerning  Miss  Evan's  masque 
rade  party  was  disseminated  through  the 
whole  school  in  no  measured  degree. 

And  A'ice  Appleton's  gentle  heart  in  par 
ticular  beat  with  innocent  anticipation,  for 
she  had  sometimes  fancied  that  Capt.  Hugo 
Evans,  the  brother  of  the  pretty  hostess,  had 
looked  upon  her  with  a  tenderer  glance  than 
he  vouchsafed  to  the  other  young  ladies  of 
his  acquaintance.  To  be  sure  she  had  no 
party  dress,  but  the  individuality  suggested 
by  Mirian  Holley;  "A  Snow-flake,"  would 
be  sufficiently  interpreted  by  her  simple 
muslin  gown,  with  a  few  of  the  starry-white 
flowers  of  the  Catalonian  jasmine  in  her 
hair. 

"  But  you're  not  going  to  let  those  girls  go 
alone,"  said  Miss  Polly  Prout,  who  was 
Mme.  Morini's  cousin,  housekeeper  and 
chief  counsellor. 

"Certainly   I  am,"  said  Mme.  Morini 
"  Why  should  I  not  ?"    It  is  only  to  dear 
Nell's  house." 

"  It  wouldn't  be  at  all  proper,"  said  Miss 
Polly,  pursing  up  her  thin  lips,  and  the 
hearts  of  the  eight  young  girls  sunk  simul- 
taneously into  their  boots.  "Such  a  party 
of  giddy  girls  with  no  responsible  compan 
ions  !  Mme.  Morini,  I  wonder  at  you  !  It 
would  not  be  allowable,  unless,  indeed — " 

"  Unless  what  ?  "  said  Mme.  Morini,  and 
the  eight  lassies  listened  breathlessly  for 
Miss  Polly  Prout's  reply. 


"  Unless  I  am  to  go,  too,  as  their  chape- 
rone  !  "  said  Miss  Polly. 

"  Oh,  that  wouldn't  be  according  to  eti- 
quette 1 "  cried  the  girls  in  chorus.  "  Nell 
didn't  invite  Miss  Polly  Prout." 

"Will  you  be  silent,  young  ladies?"  said 
Miss  Polly,  rapping  on  the  desk  with  a 
wooden  ruler,  in  a  sort  of  autocratic  way  of 
hers  which  the  girls  especially  disliked. 
"  Mme.  Morini  certainly  cannot  have  given 
the  matter  due  consideration,  or  else  she 
would  at  one  perceive  the  impropriety  of  the 
original  plan  ! " 

And  Mme.  Morini,  who  was  an  amiable, 
easy-going  lady,  governed  in  most  matters 
by  her  cousin's  energetic  will,  finally  gave 
way  and  announced  her  conviction  that  Miss 
Polly  Prout  was  right. 

"  I  can  put  on  my  green  gown  and  a  tin- 
foil covered  helmet,  and  go  as  Minerva," 
said  Miss  Polly  Prcut;  "and  then  I  can 
keep  my  eyes  on  the  young  ladies  the  whole 
time." 

"  What  have  we  done  that  a  spy  should 
be  set  upon  our  actions  ?"  said  Ida  Colton, 
indignantly,  when  they  were  by  themselves. 

"  Minerva,  indeed  !  "  cried  Marion  Hamp- 
shire, with  a  protrusion  of  her  plump  chin 
and  screwing  of  her  cherry  mouth  so  exactly 
in  imitation  of  Miss  Polly  Prout  that  all  the 
girls  burst  at  once  into  a  spasmodic  giggle. 

"  Hateful,  forward  thing  !  "  sputtered 
Louise  Hayward,  "  Why,  she'll  spoil  every 
bit  of  our  fun  !  " 

"  How  dare  she  obtrude  herself,  uninvited, 
upon  poor  Nell  Evans?  "  said  Mirian  Holley. 

"She  shan't  come,"  said  laughing  Kate 
Kesley.  "  She  shall  never  cross  Nell's 
threshold." 

"  But  how  will  you  help  it  ? "  said  Alice 
Appleton. 

"  We'll  see  !  "  was  Katie's  emphatic  an- 
swer. 

The  next  week  was  a  week  of  glad  prepa- 
ration for  the  forthcoming  event,  and  no  one 
was  more  diffcult  to  please,  or  more  ex- 
acting in  her  selection  of  materials,  and  her 
ceaseless  calls  upon  the  aid  of  the  young 
ladies,  than  Miss  Polly  Prout,  who  ordered 
a  rew  "  bang  ''  of  glossy  chestnut  hair  for 
the  occasion,  which  would  have  been  quite 
perfect  if  it  had  matched  her  back  braids  a 
little  more  exactly,  and  had  a  pair  of  green- 
satin  sandals  made  by  the  village  shoe- 
maker, and  a  mosquito-pole  gilded  to  repre- 
sent a  spear  by  the  picture-frame  dealer, 

"  One  likes  to  observe  all  the  niceties," 
said  Miss  Polly,  while  in  her  middle-aged 
mind  rose  up  the  delusive  idea  that  perhaps 
some  mature  masquerader  of  the  opposite 
sex  might  perceive  in  her  some  greater  at- 
traction than  the  youthful  roses  and  girlish 
graces  of  the  eight  graduating  girls. 

"  Stranger  things  have  happened,"  com- 
placently thought  Miss  Polly,  as  she  stitched 
away  at  the  satin  rosettes  which  were  to 
modernize  her  green  gown! 

But  in  spite  of  all  her  precautions, the  first 
sleigh-load  of  laughing  girls  started  without 
her,  while  she  was  tying  her  fur  hood  over 
the  tinfoil  helmet. 

"What!  gone  already?"  said  Miss  Prout, 
angrily.  "Why  didn't  they  wait?  What 
right  had  they  to  go  off  without  notifying 
me  ?" 

"  Don't  mind,  Polly,"  said  Mme.  Morini, 
soothingly.  "  Eight  was  all  the  sleigh  could 
carry  besides  the  driver.  Michael  says  his 
orders  were  to  bring  the  cutter  for  you." 

"  Orders!''  shrilly  repeated  Miss  Polly. 
"But  whose  orders?  Does  Kate  Kesley 
manage  this  institution,  or  do  I — and  you? 
Me  crowd  into  a  cutter,  indeed — with  a 
staring  Irish  lad  like  Michael  to  drive!  A 
pretty  arrangement." 

But  in  spite  of  her  indignation.  Miss  Polly 
Prout  was  compelled  finally  to  accede  to  the 
obnoxious  plan. 

"  Drive  quickly,  Michael,"  she  said  to  her 
young  Jehu,  "  for  it's  getting  dark  already, 
and  I  don't  at  all  like  the  woods  that  we 
have  to  go  through.  Why  on  earth  those 
girls  couldn't  have  waited — " 

But  the  jingle  of  the  sleigh-bells  and  the 
sudden  start  of  the  horse  brought  Miss 
Prout's  sentence  to  an  untimely  termination, 
and  away  they  went  over  the  frozen  road. 

Not  far,  however.  Just  within  the  dark- 
some limits  of  the  cedar  woods,  where  the 
purple  dusk  that  still  lingered  in  the  open 
fields  seemed  turned  to  the  gloom  of  abso- 
lute night,  a  tall,  white  figure,  with  a  black 
mask  covering  its  ace,  stepped  forward  and 
seized  the  horse's  head,  while,  partially  hid- 
den by  the  drooping  evergreen  boughs,  a 
little  group  of  other  figures  lingered. 

"  Burglars!"  shrieked  Miss  Polly  Prout, 
dropping  Minerva's  gilded  spear  into  the 
snow,  "Assassins!  Masked  robbers!  O, 
kind  gentlemen,  spare,  spare  my  life,  and 
all  my  jewelry  is  yours!" 

And  tearing  her  gold-plated  bracelets 
from  her  wrists,  she  flung  them  and  her 
watch  into  the  road, 

"Arrah,  the  saints  betune  us  and  all  har- 
rum!"  squeaked  Mickey,  the  Irish  lad,  as  he 


cowered  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  sleigh. 

"Descend — and  depart!"  uttered  a  deep 
voice.    "  Look  behind  at  your  peril!" 

"Wh — where  shall  we  go?"  stuttered 
Mickey. 

"  To  the  place  whence  you  came,"  was  the 
stern  reply.  "And  at  the  risk  of  your  lives 
be  speedy  and  secret'" 

As  Miss  PoUy  stumbled,  more  dead  than 
alive,  out  of  the  cutter,  she  was  turned  brisk- 
ly around  by  the  shoulders,  so  that  she  was 
facing  the  winding  road  by  which  they  had 
come,  while  Mickey  found  himself  spinning, 
around  and  around,  a  few  steps  further  on 
like  a  teetotum. 

"Depart,"  once  more  uttered  the  warning 
voice,  and  Miss  Prcut  and  Mickey,  clinging 
wildly  to  each  other  plodded  away  in  an  ag- 
ony of  terror. 

Half  an  hour  afterward  the  luckless  pair 
arrived,  half  frozen  and  worn  out  with  fatigue 
at  the  Morini  Institute  with  a  gruesome  tale 
of  having  been  arrested  by  masked  robbers 
and  having  escaped  by  the  most  marvelous 
good  luck  from  being  murdered  outright. 
The  gardener  and  two  men  from  a  neighbor- 
ing farmhouse  were  at  once  detailed  in  pur- 
suit of  the  robbers,  but  when  they  reached 
the  scene  of  action  all  that  they  found  was 
old  Dobbin  shivering  by  the  roadside  with 
the  cutter  turned  over  on  its  side  where  he 
had  dragged  it  into  the  deep  snow. 

The  eight  young  ladies,  however,  enjoyed 
a  most  delightful  evening  at  Evansdale,  quite 
free  from  Miss  Polly  Prout's  malevolent  su- 
pervision, and,  strange  to  say,  expressed  no 
sort  of  surprise  at  her  nonappearance  on 
the  scene.  But  they  took  care  to  leave  be- 
hind them  at  Evansdale  eight  black  satin 
masks  and  eight  white  sheets,  when  they 
once  more  entered  the  double-sleigh  to  re- 
turn home. 

Miss  Polly  Prout  transformed  herself  into 
a  heroine  next  day  as  she  related  her  adven- 
tures. 

"And  so  you  weren't  stopped  ?"  said  she 
to  the  girls.  "Not  even  molested  ?" — Well, 
we"l,  how  very  singular  !  I  really  think  if 
we  hadn't  made  such  a  brave  resistance  I 
should  be  carried  away  by  main  force — a 
regular  abduction  you  know,"  and  Miss  Pol- 
ly simpered. 

"How  many  ruffians  were  there  ?"  inno- 
cently questioned  Kate  Kesley. 

"Fifty,  at  least,"  said  Miss  Polly.  "Great, 
coarse,  bearded  villains,  with  their  eyes  cov- 
ered by  masks." 

"Dear,  dear,  how  dreadful !"  cried  Ida 
Colton. 

And  the  eight  young  conspirators  looked 
archly  at  each  other,  as  Miss  Polly  Prout 
hurried  off  to  check  the  washerwoman's  bill, 
and  cried  in  laughing  chorus: 

"What  a  very  romantic  adventure  !  And 
what  a  very  narrow  escape  for  poor.  Miss 
Polly  Prout  !" 

"  I  TELL  YOU,"  said  the  calamity  orator, 
eloquently,  "  our  conditions  under  the  reign- 
in'  party  is  bad  enough  and  they're  gettin' 
worse  every  year." 

"  That's  right,"  interrupted  a  sympathetic 
voice  in  the  audience;  "  y  ou  ought  to  a  seen 
the  rust  in  my  wheat  this  fall." 

March — When  you  visited  the  museum 
to-day  did  you  see  the  instruments  of  tor- 
ture that  are  on  exhibition  ? 

Hear  well — Yes,  but  the  display  is  incom- 
plete. 

March — What  does  it  lack? 
Hearwell — A  boarding-house  piano. 


Absolutely  Pure. 

A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder  High- 
est of  all  In  leavening  strength. — Latest  U. 
S.  Governmeut  Food  Report. 
Royal  Baking  Powder  Co.,  ic6  Wall  St.,  N.  Y. 
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CALIFORNIA. 
Butte. 

Thkbmalito  Olives.  —  Oroville  Mercury: 
Messrs.  Jones  and  Fogg  had  at  the  Rideout 
bank  to-dny  a  jar  of  olives  that  were  picked 
last  week  from  their  fine  grove  at  Thermalito 
and  pickled  by  Mrs.  A.  F.  Jones.  They  kindly 
invited  their  friends  to  sample  the  same  and 
pass  upon  their  merits,  and  an  epicure  could 
not  have  discovered  any  fault  in  their  flavor. 
They  were  rich  in  oil.  of  large  size,  and  the  bit- 
ter taste  was  entirely  removed.  They  are  fully 
the  equal  if  not  superior  to  the  finest  imported 
article.  Although  very  young,  a  conservative 
estimate  places  the  output  of  the  grove  this 
year  at  1000  gallons,  all  of  which  will  be  con- 
verted into  pickles.  The  pickling  of  the  fruit 
is  now  going  on.  The  grove  is  the  property  of 
Messrs.  Jones,  Fogg  and  McLaughlin,  and  the 
gentlemen  expect  to  make  a  creditable  exhibit 
of  its  products  at  the  World's  Fair. 

Fresno. 

Money  in  Figs. — Fresno  Expositor:  B.  F. 
Lawson  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  pays 
to  dry  figs  and  market  them.  He  has  a  good 
many  trees  on  his  place  for  shade  and  orna- 
ment, but  he  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
bother  with  gathering  the  figs.  One  day  an 
agent  for  a  packing-house  c«me  along  and 
asked  Mr.  Lawson  why  he  didn't  gather  his 
tigs.  Mr.  Lawson  replied  that  he  didn't  con- 
sider them  worth  bothering  with.  The  agent 
said  he  would  give  four  cents  a  pound  for  them. 
Mr.  Lawson  said  he  didn't  care  to  bother  with 
them,  but  told  his  two  girls  that  they  might 
have  all  they  could  gather.  The  girls  worked 
at  gathering  the  figs  occasionally  and  at  odd 
times,  and  placing  them  on  trays.  The  other 
day  Mr.  Lawson  brought  the  figs  to  town  and 
was  surprised  when  he  was  handed  a  $92  check 
to  pay  for  them.  Mr.  Lawson  is  now  of  the 
opinion  that  it  will  pay  to  gather  his  figs  an- 
other season. 

Cubing  Second-Crop  Raisins.  —  Expositor: 
Herman  Meyer,  a  vineyardist  living  a  few 
miles  east  of  this  citv,  has  a  new  kind  of 
raisin  drier,  which,  for  cheapness  and  efficiency 
of  work,  he  con  iders  the  best  he  has  ever  seen. 
The  drier  is  small,  being  only  12x20  feet.  He 
is  using  it  this  season  for  the  first  time,  and  so 
far  it  has  proved  itself  to  be  a  good  arrange- 
ment by  which  to  dry  raisins.  Mr.  Meyer  calls 
it  his  portable  drier,  on  account  of  it  beinsj  so 
easily  moved  from  one  portion  of  the  vineyard 
to  the  other.  The  drier  consists  simply  of  a 
close  tent  stietched  on  the  ground  and  in 
which  the  trays  containing  the  grapes  are 
stacked.  The  heat  from  the  small  furnace  out- 
side is  conveyed  to  the  tent,  around  through  it 
and  back  out  in  an  ordinary  stovepipe.  On 
the  outside  the  pipe  rises  into  the  air  so  as  to 
furnish  the  draft.  The  entire  cost  of  such  a 
drier  need  not  be  over  $75.  Mr.  Meyer  puts 
grapes  in  the  drier  only  after  they  have  been 
turned.  The  capacity  of  the  drier  is  two  and 
one-half  tons.  Three-fourths  of  a  cord  of  wood 
will  dry  one  drier  full  of  turned  grapes.  Mr. 
Meyer  now  has  all  of  his  second  crop  of  grapes 
a'^out  ready  for  market.  During  the  day  the 
sun  shining  on  the  tent  helps  to  heat  the  drier, 
and  also  the  light  going  through  the  canvas 
has  the  effect  of  giving  the  raisins  the  right 
color.  During  the  night  the  drier  is  heated  to 
about  95  degrees,  and  during  the  day  from  100 
to  125  degrees.  Mr.  Meyer  thinks  that  for  a 
small  vineyard  his  experimental  drier  cannot 
be  surpassed.  He  thinks  that  large  vineyards 
could,  by  having  several  of  them,  use  them  to 
good  advantage  around  through  the  vineyard. 

Inyo. 

Look  Oct  foe  Foxtail. — Ed.  M.  Clarke,  vet- 
erinary surgeon,  in  Bishop  Register:  I  wish  to 
make  known  to  the  public  the  great  danger  in 
feeding  or  pasturing  stock  on  the  grass  com- 
monly known  as  "  foxtail  "  when  ripe  or  after 
the  beards  have  well  formed.  A  few  days  ago 
I  held  an  autopsy  on  a  horse  that  had  been 
ailing  for  some  time  past,  becoming  more  and 
more  debilitated,  having  partially  lost  the 
power  of  deglutition,  and  presenting  well- 
marked  symptoms  of  pharyngitis,  with  other 
complications.  On  post  mortem  examination, 
found  that  the  b'=ards,  and  even  the  semi-mas- 
ticated heads,  of  foxtail  had  passed  through 
the  soft  palate  in  great  numbers,  giving  it  a 
perforated  or  sieve-like  appearance.  From  this 
the  inflammation  had  spread  both  forward  and 
back,  implicating  the  posterior  nares,  nasal  sep- 
tum and  sinuses  posteriorly,  and  larynx,  tra- 
chea and  pharynx.  Beards  could  also  be  found 
in  the  mucus  and  muscular  coats  of  the  entire 
alimentary  track,  in  which  some  had  become 
encysted,  while  others  had  caused  the  forma- 
tion of  siuall  abscesses. 

Los  Angreles. 

Peanuts  Between  Tuees.  —  Cor.  Pomona 
Progress:  In  growing  an  orchard  there  is 
scarcely  any  one  who  would  not  like  to  utilize 
the  ground  between  the  rows  of  young  trees  in 
planting  some  crop  tliat  will  pay,  or  partly  pay, 
the  f'xpense  of  cultivating  and  taking  care  of 
the  orchard.  During  the  long  time  that  I  have 
been  engaged  in  horticulture,  my  experience 
has  shown  me  that  certain  kinds  of  crops 
grown  between  the  rows  of  trees  are  detri- 
mental to  the  growth  of  a  young  orchard, 
while  others  do  not  seem  to  hurt  the  young 
trees-  To  enumerate  those  crops  that  are  detri- 
mental, I  will  mention  corn,  wheat,  barley 
and  oats.  Those  crops  that  do  not  seem  to 
hurt  the  young  orchard  are  potatoes,  beans, 
peas,  rrifclons,  tomatoes,  pumpkins  and  peanuts. 
Of  all  these  food  products,  of  which  our  rich 
soil  is  generous  in  its  yield,  1  have  found  it 
scarcely  pays  the  trouble  to  raise  them,  on 
account  of  our  distance  from  a  large  market, 
excepting  the  one  article  of  peanuts.  The 


yield  of  this  article  in  our  wonderfully  produc- 
tive soil  and  glorious  climate  is  simply  phe- 
nomenal. I  venture  the  statement  that  they 
will  return  $75  per  acre  at  four  cents  per  pound 
— they  are  worth  more  than  that  now  in  San 
Francisco.  In  order  to  raise  them  on  a  some- 
what large  scale,  machinery  for  planting  and 
cultivating  them  must  be  introduced  here  irom 
the  peanut-growing  districts  of  Tennessee  and 
Virginia.  The  same  care  that  would  be  given 
to  potatoes  or  beans  in  cultivation  will  answer 
for  the  "goober." 

Points  about  Sugar  Beet  Culture.— L.  A. 
Express:  A.  H.  Denker,  the  well-known  ranch- 
er, received  a  letter  from  Frank  de  Coninck,  a 
San  Francisco  chemist.  The  writer  says:  "  I 
take  pleasure  in  giving  you  my  opinion  about 
the  country  located  between  Los  Angeles  and 
Santa  Monica,  through  which  you  drove  me,  as 
to  the  adaptability  of  the  lands  for  raisng 
sugar  beets.  Except  a  few  low  and  swampy 
lands  the  whole  country  is  perfectly  adapted  to 
sugar  beet-raising  and  by  selecting  judiciously 
the  seeds,  you  may  rely  upon  crops  starting 
with  a  yield  of  15  tons  to  the  acre,  which  by 
proper  cultivation  may  be  progressively  in- 
creased up  to  25  tons  and  even  more.  As  to 
the  probable  contents  of  sugar  therein,  our 
California  climate  is  the  best  on  earth  for  de- 
vel  ping  sugar  in  vegetables  and  fruits  and  you 
may  be  confident  that  the  same  European  seed 
sown  in  your  lands  will  always  produce  beets 
containing  2,  3  and  4  per  cent  sugar  more  than 
they  do  in  Europe.  I  would  only  advise  you 
to  be  cautious  at  the  start  about  deep-plowing, 
which,  although  desirable  and  necessary,  ought 
to  be  gained  progressively  in  order  not  to  ex- 
pose the  results  of  tiie  first  beet  crop  and  to 
proceed  as  follows:  Before  winter  sets  in,  that 
is  to  say,  as  soon  as  rain  sets  in,  or  before,  it 
does  not  matter,  plow  your  fields  only  two  or 
three  inches  more  than  you  do  usually,  but 
subsoil  the  same  at  about  20  inches  and  leave 
them  so  until  the  time  of  sowing  is  reached. 
Then  plow  a  second  time  at  four  inches  deep, 
more  is  unnecessary,  and  have  soil  three  or  four 
inches  well,  evenly  and  finely  harrowed  and 
pulverized.  This  in  order  to  allow  the  air  to 
enter  and  facilitate  germinating  and  the  swell- 
ing of  the  seeds.  When  your  land  is  well-pre- 
pared, there  must  be  no  time  lost,  and  the  sow- 
ing must  follow  immediately.  A  good  distance 
between  the  rows  is  18  inches  apart  and  the 
depth  is  i  to  1  inch  deep.  If  your  drill  doesn't 
sow  and  roll  the  surface  at  the  same  time,  if.  is 
needless  to  roll  the  land  over  after  sowing.  Re- 
member that  uncovered  seed  does  not  cause  so 
much  damage  as  seed  covered  too  much.  When 
there  is  moistu  e  enough  in  the  fields  the  seed 
sprouts  in  eight  or  ten  days,  but  whatever  may 
be  the  time  the  seed  needs  to  germinate.  When 
the  plants  have  grown  enough  to  see  distinctly 
their  rows,  the  first  hoeing  must  be  done  and 
the  sooner  the  better.  A  general  good  distance 
for  leaving  beets  in  the  rows  is  seven  inches 
apart  from  each  other.  Said  distance  may  be 
lessened  or  increased  according  to  the  composi- 
tion of  lands.  This  done,  horse  or  hand  culti- 
vation must  follow,  and  the  oftener  lands  are 
hoed  the  better  will  be  the  crop  as  to  quantity 
and  quality;  because  to  develop  beets  in  both 
weight  and  sugar,  loosened  soil,  moistute,  sun 
and  air  are  necessary.  By  plowing  your  fields 
2  or  3  inches  deeper  every  year  you  will  in  a 
few  years  have  the  same  in  perfect  shape  for 
cropping  a  large  tonnage  to  the  acre." 

A  Large  Train  Loaded  with  Walnuts. — 
Anaheim  Gazette:  A  special  train,  consisting 
of  26  boxcars,  loaded  with  English  walnuts, 
left  Los  Angeles  Oct.  22d  for  the  East,  via  the 
Santa  Fe  road.  Nearly  20,000  pounds  of  wal- 
nuts were  placed  in  each  car,  and  the  estimated 
value  of  each  carload  is  about  $1600.  This  is 
the  first  train  of  this  character  which  has  been 
shipped  across  the  continent,  and  the  occasion 
is  an  interesting  one  to  shippers  of  California 
products.  The  nuts  are  the  product  of  the  Los 
Nietos  Walnut  Association.  The  entire  train 
was  photographed  before  it  started  on  its  trans- 
continental journey.  The  cargo  will  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  various  large  cities  in  the 
East.  The  walnut  crop  of  Orange  county  will 
amount  to  $75,000,  of  which  Anaheim  and  the 
country  tributary  produce  nearly  if  not  quite 
one- third. 

Napa. 

A  Successful  Orchardist. — Napa  Register: 
One  of  the  most  successful  orchardists  in  this 
vicinity  is  S.  M.  Tool,  whose  70-acre  place  is  half 
a  mile  west  of  Union  station.  He  is  just  now 
completing  a  fruit  drying-house,  20x26  feet  in 
size  and  two  stories  high.  In  this  building  he 
has  placed  an  American  evaporator,  the  hot  air 
for  which  is  furnished  by  two  furnaces,  in  which 
either  wood  or  coal  can  be  used.  The  capacity 
of  the  evaporator  is  five  tons  of  fruit  for  every 
24  hours.  When  asked  how  much  fruit  he  had 
handled  from  his  own  orchard  this  year,  Mr. 
Tool  gave  these  figures:  Bartlett  pears,  9600 
(50-lb.)  boxes;  other  varieties  of  pears,  700  (50- 
Ib.)  boxes;  cherries,  2000  (10-lb.)  boxes;  plums, 
2300  (20-lb.)  boxes;  peaches,  1700  (  25-lb.)  boxes; 
apples,  500  (50-lb.)  boxes.  He  dried  12  tons  of 
pears  and  2i  tons  of  other  fruits,  peaches,  cher- 
ries and  plums.  All  this  fruit  was  the  product 
of  50  acres.  Most  of  his  fruit  Mr.  Tool  has  this 
year  sold  in  the  California  market — a  good  deal 
of  it  to  canners — and  he  has  received  satisfac- 
tory prices.  He  shipped  1000  boxes  of  plums 
and  the  same  quantity  of  cherries  east,  also  his 
dried  fruit,  three  tons  of  which  were  prunes. 
For  his  dried  pears  he  got  Octs.  a  pound;  for  his 
prunes  10  cts.  a  pound,  and  for  his  peaches  12i 
cts.  He  joined  his  neighbors,  the  Fishers,  in 
drying  200  tons  of  prunes  (70  tons  when  dried), 
for  Webber  &  Co.,  of  Chicago.  When  asked 
about  shipments  east,  Mr.  Tool  said  some  15 
carloads  had  this  season  been  forwarded  from 
Union  station;  that  while  the  charges  had  been 
all  the  traffic  would  bear,  the  service  was  all 
that  could  be  desiied  as  far  east  as  Ogden,  but 
when  the  Southern  I'acific  and  Central  lines 
were  left  it  was  oftentimes  wretched.  Mr. 
Tool's  men  are  already  at  work  pruning,  the 


season  for  this  job,  with  16  hands  employed, 
usually  lasting  with  him  from  Nov.  15th  to 
Jan. 15th. 

Oranse. 

Facts  about  the  Vine  Disease.— Orange 
Post:  A  party,  consisting  of  two  representa- 
tives of  the  State  Viticultural  Commission,  to- 
ge'her  with  Prof.  N.  B.  Pierce  and  a  Los  An- 
geles Times  reporter,  this  week  visited  ten 
vineya  ds  in  this  county,  said  to  be  affected  by 
the  vine  diseease,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing the  truth  of  the  reports.  They  examined 
ten  vineyards,  all  said  to  be  diseased,  nnd  found 
four  of  tliem  entirely  free  from  the  malady. 
These  were  the  Bennett,  W.  G.  McPherson, 
Hewes  and  R.  M.  Sitton  vineyards,  all  of  which 
are  reported  in  splendid  condition.  On  the 
other  places,  more  or  less  evidence  of  the  dis- 
ease was  found,  but  it  ia  not  of  the  virulent 
type  that  has  characterized  its  presence  hereto- 
fore, and  there  is  good  reason  to  hope  that  the 
evil  will  be  eradicated  in  a  few  years.  Those 
intending  to  plant  vineyards  should  investigate 
for  themselves,  and,  if  they  conclude  to  plant, 
should  take  the  utmost  pains  to  secure  cuttings 
from  vines  free  from  the  disease. 

Special  Train  with  Pampas  Plumes.— Ana- 
heim Gazette:  The  Santa  Fe  will  in  a  tew  days 
run  a  special  train  loadt-d  with  pampas  plumes 
to  Chicago.  This,  as  special  train  service,  will 
be  quite  as  notable  in  its  way  as  the  big  train- 
load  of  walnuts  which  was  dispatched  over  the 
road  last  weefi;.  In  walnuts  and  pampas 
plumes,  Anaheim  keeps  right  along  at  the  head 
of  the  procession. 

The  Peanut  Ckop.— Santa  Ana  Blade:  Im- 
mediately following  the  walnut  crop,  which  is 
being  shipped  now,  will  be  the  peanut  crop  of 
the  valley.  A  talk  with  some  of  the  large 
raisers  reveals  the  fact  that  the  crop  will  be 
about  a  two-thirds  yield,  of  superior  quality. 
One  great  advantage  of  the  Santa  Ana  valley  is 
that  the  products  are  so  diversified  that  one 
crop  follows  another,  yielding  a  constant  rev- 
enue to  the  producers. 

Sacramento. 

Sugar-Cane  Experiments  on  Swamp-Lands. 
Sacramento  Bee:  During  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  Congressman  Caminetti  had  inserted 
in  the  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1893,  an  appropriation  of  $20,000  for 
the  purpose  of  making,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
secretary  of  Agriculture,  experiments  in  the 
planting  of  sugarcane,  and  the  production  of 
sugar  therefrom,  on  the  reclaimed  swamp-lands 
of  either  the  Sa'^ramento  or  San  Joiquin  val 
leys.  Similar  experiments  in  Florida  have 
been  followed  with  remarkable  success  in  both 
the  quality  and  quantity  cf  production.  In 
regard  to  the  matter,  Mr.  Caminetti  received 
last  evening  from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture a  letter  inclosing  the  following,  addressed 
to  the  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture: "  By  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress 
making  appropriations  for  the  investigations  of 
sugar-producing  plants  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  em- 
powered, at  his  discretion,  to  make  investiga- 
tion of  the  swamp-lands  of  California  with  re- 
spect to  their  fitness  for  the  production  of  sugar- 
cane. I  should  like  especially  to  get  a  state- 
ment from  you  in  regard  to  the  extent  and 
character  of  such  lands,  especially  those  lying 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  where  the 
climate  would  probably  be  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  sugarcane.  I  should  be  happy  to  re- 
ceive from  you  any  information  which  you 
may  have  conveniently  at  hand  on  this  sub- 
ject, together  with  such  suggestions  as  you  may 
see  fit  to  make  on  the  subject."  Mr.  Caminetti 
believes  that  the  success  of  the  Florida  experi- 
ments offers  our  people  encouragement,  as  it 
tends  to  demonstrate  that  success  awaits  the 
cultivation  of  cane  sugar  in  California.  '•  The 
beet-root  sugar  industry,"  savs  Mr.  Caminetti, 
"  is  an  established  fact  with  us  already,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  experi- 
ment to  be  inaugurated  will  fare  equally  well. 
The  success  of  the  proposed  experiment  will  in- 
troduce a  new  branch  of  agriculture  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast,  yielding  a  ready  revenue  and  adding 
to  the  locality  suited  to  its  cultivation  by  the 
establishment  of  fixtures,  giving  employment  to 
many  people." 

San  Bernardino. 

A  Raisin- Growers'  Corporation. — Riverside 
Press  and  Horticulturist:  The  El  Cajon  raisin- 
growers  have  organized  a  company  to  be  called 
the  El  Cajon  Fruit  and  Raisin  Company.  It  is 
to  be  a  stock  company  with  a  capital  equal  to 
$100  per  acre  for  all  vineyards  represented.  The 
San  Diego  banks  have  offered  to  advance  three 
cents  per  pound  on  all  raisins  after  they  are  put 
in  marketable  form,  on  30,  60  or  90  days'  time, 
giving  the  grower  the  control  of  the  price  at 
which  the  raisins  should  be  sold  during  the  life 
of  the  loan.  Fifty-five  carloads  have  already 
been  shipped  from  the  valley. 

San  Diego. 

Otay  Wants  Water  and  Qo:d  Roads. — Cor. 
Julian  Sentinel:  As  one  drives  over  the  beauti- 
ful valleys  and  mesas  he  is  amazed  at  the  rapid 
progress  of  development  on  all  sides;  every- 
where are  evidences  of  thrift  and  intelligent  ef- 
forts in  home-building.  The  lemon  and  orange 
take  the  lead  of  all  fruits  in  this  locality.  This 
section  only  requires  two  things  to  make  it 
blossom  into  a  second  paradise — water  and  good 
roads.  Of  the  former  much  is  being  accom- 
plished by  the  aid  of  wells.  On  all  sides  we 
find  windmills  running  and  engines  pumping. 
This  locality,  like  many  others,  has  taken  its 
I irst  lesson  in  the '■  Wright  Irrigation  Chart," 
and  has  graduated — at  the  expeiise  of  six  or 
seven  thousand  dollars.  They  have  had  enough 
of  "  irrigation  that  don't  irrigate,"  and  the 
most  desirable  thing  that  could  happen  to  them 
at  the  present  would  be  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
organize, and  then  procure  water  in  their  own 
way.  As  for  roads,  there  is  not  such  a  thing  in 
the  valley.  There  is  a  line,  or  many  lines,  of 
travel,  designated  only  by  dust  that  penetrates 


like  quicksilver,  and  ruts  too  deep  to  be  called 
chuck-holes.  These  lines  of  travel  produce 
clouds  of  profanity  and  anst  that  hang  over  the 
valley  like  a  pall,  and  if  the  board  of  supervis- 
ors will  be  held  accountable  in  the  great  judg- 
ment day,  we  truly  pity  them. 

Large  Watermelon. — Escondido  Advocate: 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Q.  L.  Henderson,  of  Chula  Vista, 
furnished  the  chamber  with  a  113i-pound 
watermelon  last  week,  and  Messrs.  Henderson 
and  Stuart  promised  Manager  Young  several 
more  about  as  large,  which  he  will  try  to  keep 
for  the  World's  Fair. 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

Clean  Trees. — Santa  Maria  Times:  The  tree 
season  is  again  at  band,  and  the  tree-man  is 
plentiful.  Get  clean  trees  at  all  hazards;  they 
are  the  first  essential  to  success.  Infested  trees 
mean  a  failure  of  your  orchard.  Do  not  buy 
trees  of  a  stranger  or  an  unknown  nursery.  Do 
not  trust  the  destiny  of  your  orchard  to  nur- 
serymen. Learn  to  inspect  trees  yourself,  and 
insist  on  having  a  commissioner's  certificate  be- 
fore receiving  any  trees.  If  you  know  or  hear 
of  infested  nursery  stock  coming  into  your 
neighborhood,  report  it. 

Santa  Cruz. 

Hop  Culture  in  Pajaro  Valley. — Cor.  Sac- 
ramento News:  They  work  the  hopyards  dif- 
ferently here  than  elsewhere,  the  ground  being 
so  rich  and  full  of  moisture  that  summer- 
pruning  is  necessary.  Instead  of  cutting  off  the 
runners  above  gronnd,  they  d'g  away  the  earth 
and  cut  off  the  surplus  as  they  do  when  prun- 
ing ordinarily.  This  is  expensive,  but  must  be 
done.  Short  stakes  are  used  altogether.  Trel- 
lises were  experimented  with  this  season,  but 
were  not  a  success.  A  ton  to  the  acre  is  easily 
obtained  by  staking,  and  a  crop  is  always  as- 
sured. All  of  the  yards  have  hopper  kilns  and 
Sacramento  presses.  The  Pajaro  hopgrowers 
are  progressive,  and  have  grown  wealthy  in  the 
business,  as  the  county  records  will  show.  Yoa 
could  not  bond  an  acre  here  for  less  than  $500. 
Shasta. 

Aloha  Fruit  Farm. — Anderson  News:  This 
farm  consists  of  525  acres,  some  300  or  more  be- 
ing cultivated,  under  the  able  management  of 
D.  G.  Hawkins.  There  is  an  orchsird  of  175 
acres  set  out  of  peach,  pear  and  apricot  trees. 
The  tree?  on  100  acres  are  one  and  a  half  years 
old,  the  other  75  acres  being  planted  last  winter. 
The  orchard  is  highly  cultivated — not  a  weed 
to  be  seen.  The  trees  all  look  fine,  and  the 
growth  they  have  made  this  year  is  surprising. 
The  soil  is  of  a  rich,  sandy  character,  and  never 
bakes  and  gets  hard,  and  will  grow  anything 
thit  is  planted  in  it.  Fifteen  acres  of  Egyptian 
corn  was  planted  this  year  which,  we  were  told, 
yielded  two  tons  per  acre.  This  of  itself  is  quite 
an  item.  Larre  yellow  pumpkins,  squashes 
and  huge  watermelons  lay  scattered  all  over  the 
ground,  which  served  to  carry  out  the  richness 
of  the  soil.  This  is  one  of  the  model  orchards 
of  Shasta  county,  and  shows  what  industry  and 
prop-r  cultivation  will  do.  There  are  many 
fine  orchards  in  this  section,  among  them  be- 
ing the  Ludwick  Fruit  Farm,  Harry  Dndson, 
W.  Bernard,  Mr.  Alexander,  D.  Hill,  Shasta 
Fruit  Co.  and  several  others,  which  we  propose 
to  give  due  notice.  Happy  valley  has  also 
quite  a  number.  There  is  no  disputing  the  fact 
that  Shasta  county,  in  a  few  years,  will  be  one 
of  the  best  fruit-producing  counties  in  the 
State,  and  Anderson  the  shipping-point  for  the 
same. 

Sutter. 

Wheat  at  Live  Oaks. —  Cor.  Yuba  City 
Farmer  :  The  last  of  the  wheat  crop  has  been 
stored.  The  Farmers'  Union  in  this  place  has 
5O0O  tons  and  the  Live  Oak  Warehouse  Co. 
3000  tons. 

Tehama. 

Orange  and  Vine. — Corning  Observer:  The 
orange  trees  in  bearing  about  town  look  well 
with  their  large  green  fruit.  The  young  trees 
in  A.  B.  Aitken's  tract  have  grown  well  this 
summer,  and  his  olive  trees  could  not  look  bet- 
ter or  grow  more  thrifty.  Next  summer  will 
spe  a  wonderful  transformation  in  this  town 
and  the  neighborhood.  All  the  young  vine- 
yards and  orchards  will  be  bearing  luscious 
ifruit,  and  hundreds  more  of  acres  will  be 
planted. 

Culare. 

A  Three  Rivers  Cornfield. —  Cor.  Visalia 
Times:  Ira  Blossom  has  the  boss  cornfield. 
The  stocks  are  about  four  inches  in  diameter 
and  20  feet  high.  The  ears  are  large  and  hang 
high.  A  sample  of  big  corn,  fruit,  etc.,  from 
the  hills  should  be  sent  to  the  World's  Fair. 

Good  Hog  Feed. —  Times:  A  farmer  of  this 
county,  in  speaking  of  the  present  bad  weather 
for  drying  grapes,  said  that  raisin  grapes  are 
splendid  feed  for  hogs;  that  when  it  is  found 
ttiat  a  field  of  raisin  grapes  cannot  be  cured,  it 
is  not  a  bad  idea  to  get  a  bunch  of  pork  hogs 
and  let  them  pick  the  grapes.  The  sugar  in 
raisin  grapes  makes  hogs  fatten  rapidly,  and 
the  meat  thus  produced  is  the  very  best.  The 
gentleman  also  said  that  half-dried  grapes  are 
dangerous  to  feed  to  hogs  and  often  killed 
them.  If  rains  come  now  there  are  many  fields 
of  raisins  in  the  county  that  can  be  harvested 
by  hogs  and  thus  produce  a  revenue  to  the 
owners. 

Cleaning  Mill  Creek  for  Irrigation. — Visa- 
lia Delta:  Twenty-five  men  from  Goshen  are 
engaged  in  cleaning  out  the  debris  in  Mill 
creek  above  town,  which  has  accumulated 
since  the  year  1862.  Work  was  commenced 
four  miles  above,  and  the  workmen  are  now 
within  one  mile  ot  the  city.  The  farmers  in 
the  Goshen  country  want  all  the  wafer  they 
can  obtain  this  winter  for  irrigation  purposes. 

A  Pear  Tree  Curiosity. — Lemoore  Leader: 
We  have  been  shown  several  pear  trees  this 
season  that  are  curiosities  in  their  way.  On 
the  same  tree  may  be  found  full  grown  fruit, 
half  grown  or  second  crop,  and  blossoms  for  a 
third  crop.  One  of  these  trees  stands  in  the 
grounds  back  of  the  Sweetland  residence. 
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THE  WONDER 
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COMBINATION 
SPRAY  PUMP. 


$6.00,  Express  Charges 
Prepaid. 


The  above  cut  ahows  the  manoer  of  attacbiag  the 
"  Wonder"  Oombiuation  Pump  to  the  barrel. 


REMEMBER:  That  in  buying  our  Spraying 
Outfit  you  get  Three  Complete  Brass  Machines  in- 
stead of  One.  The  advantages  are  apparent,  as  in 
case  you  do  not  wish  to  use  tlie  Pump  for  spraying 
or  other  purposes,  Pump  part  can  be  instantly  de- 
tached and  Agricultural  Syringe  Attachment  put  in 
place.  It  then  becomes  an  Agricultural  Syringe  or 
Potato- Bug  Exterminator,  with  which  a  man  or  boy 
can  spray  six  to  ten  acres  of  potatoes  a  day.  There 
is  no  other  machine  that  will  do  the  work  so  thor- 
oughly. The  Veterinary  Nozzle  is  a  valuable  acqui- 
sition, as  you  always  have  it  at  hand,  and  it  may 
many  times  be  the  means  of  saving  the  life  of  a  val- 
uable acimal. 

REMEM  BER:  That  each  of  our  Pumps  is  fitted 
with  Two  of  Lewis's  Patent  Graduating  Spray  Noz, 
ties  (one  the  ordinary  nozzle,  and  the  other  very 
fine),  for  spraying  grape  vines,  etc. ,  by  which  you 
can  change  instantly,  while  pumping,  from  a  solid 
stream  to  a  fine  or  coarse  spray.  It  is  impossible 
to  clog  nozzles. 

REMEMBER:  That  these  other  Outfits,  after 
the  spraying  season  is  over,  are  worthless  for  the 
balance  of  the  year,  while  ours  can  be  used  for  a 
hundred  and  one  other  purposes,  such  as  washing 
wagons  and  windows,  sprinkling  your  lawn,  white- 
washing your  hen-house,  etc.,  etc.,  and,  as  your 
Pump  can  be  instantly  taken  apart,  every  part  of  it 
can  be  thoroughly  cleaned  in  a  few  minutes. 

REMEMBER:  That  we  will  gladly  put  up  our 
Pump  in  competition  with  any  other  Spraying  Out- 
fit costing  $12.00  or  $14.00,  and  guarantee  it  to 
do  fully  as  satisfactory  work,  etc. 

Give  the  Name  of  Your  Town, 
Oounty  and  State  When 
Ordering. 


Liberal  Discounts  to  Large  Buyers 
and  Canvassers. 


BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 

SAN  FRANCISCO  and  SACRAMENTO. 


GLIDDEN 


BUY  THE  GENUINE 
STEEL 


BARBED 


WIRE. 


MANDFAOTURED  Br 


WASHBURN  &  MOEN  M'F'G  CO., 


SAN  FRANCISCO: 

S  <Sa  XO  Stx-eet. 


SACRAMBNTO. 

20s  eta  a07  O"  Stroot. 


P.&B. 


IDEAL  ROOFING. 

PRESERVATIVE  PAINTS. 
BUILDING  PAPERS. 


P.&B. 


People  who  have  been  annoyed  by  the  unpleas- 
antness caused  by  leaky  roofs,  draughty  rooms,  and 
the  like,  enjoy  undisturbed  bliss  after  using  our  well- 
known  products.  Those  who  are  as  yet  ignorant  of 
their  many  merits  can  be  enlightened  by  writing  for 
samples  and  descriptive  circulars,  furnished  free  by 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 

116  BATTERY  ST.,      -      -      SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Uancy  Hanks 

Record  i-.Qi. 

Trotted  the  fastest  mile  on  record  when  liltched  to  a  Sulky 
with  Ball  Bearing,  Pneumatic  Utei  Wheels. 

WE  CAN  FURNISH  YOU  WITH  A 

NO.  205  NANCY  HANKS;[ SULKY 

Willi  Pneumatic  Tired  Ball  Bearing:wiieels, 

For  SaSO.OO. 

This  price  includes  the  Regular  Sulky  Wheels  as  well, 
and  either  style  may  be  used    We  solicit  your  order. 

Remember,  we  give  you  the  Regular  Wheels  in  addition 
to  the  Pneumatic  Tired  Wheels.  So  you  have  two  sets  of 
wheels  with  each  Sulky. 

TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO. 

421-427  MARKET  ST.,  S.  F. 


ENTERPRISE  ^''^ 

Meat  Cliopper 

-WTINNED.-**  » 

The  Best  in  the  World, 

For  Sale  by  the 

Hardware  Trade. 
Send  for  Catalogue 

Enterprise  U'f'g  Co,, 

Third  &  Danphin  Sts., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.        ^V'No.  10 


•  3  OQ 

*  FOR  CHOPPING 

Sausagre  Meat,  Mince 
Meat,  Scrapple,  Snet, 
Hambnrgr  Steak  for 
Dyspeptics,  Peppers, 
Hog's  -  Head  Cheese, 
Chicken  Salad,  Hash, 
Chicken  Croqtiettes, 
Codfish,  Scrap  Meat 
for  Poultry,  I/Obsters, 
Tripe,  Clams,  Corn  for 
Fritters,  Stale  Bread 
for  Bread  Crumbs, 
Cocoanut,  Cabbagre, 
Horse  Radish,  "Vanilla 
Beans,  &c.  Also  for 
making  Beef  Tea  for 
,  Invalids,  Pulverizing 

Vvrm     Crackers,  Mashing 

\  5k.  Potatoes,  &c. 
3dV^   


Is  the  BEST  In  the  Market  for  all  allaTial  aollg  and  is  also  the  Cheapest. 

We  mate  Iron  Frame  Gangs,  Single  Plows,  Superior  Channel  Iron  and  Wood  Frame  Harrows,  Diso  Harrows, 
Warehouse  Trucks,  Wheelbarrows,  etc.,  etc. 

Our  various  shops  are  well  equipped  and  we  do  all  kinds  of  jobbing  in  Planing  and  Woodworking,  Blacksmith- 
Ing,  Foundry  and  Idachlne  Work, 

A  leading  Item  of  our  numerous  manufactures  I9  the  Celebrated  Harvester,  the  HAKVEST  PRINCE." 
Thoroughly  tested  this  season  and  proves  without  a  peer  in  its  line.  Two  first  prizes  at  the  fairs  of  1892  (whereve 
exhibited).    We  also  make  the  Stockton  Chief  Header,  which  is  not  surpassed  by  any. 

MATTESON  &  WILLIAMSON  MFG.  CO.. 

370  MAIN   STBEBT.  STOCKTON. 


MANUFACTDRIina  OP 


Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

NO.   180  BBALB  STHBBT,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  GAL. 
Iron  cat,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  supplied  for 
making  Pipe.     Estimates  given  when  required.     Are  prepared  for  coating  all 
BizM  of  Pipes  with  a  eomposltlon  of  Coal  Tar  and  Asphaltum. 


8RANGERS'  BANK 

OF  CALIFORNIA, 
8AN    FEAN0I80O.  OAL. 
Incorporated  April,  18T1. 

■oT    t  % 

^^^^ 

AnthorUed  Capital  91,000,000 

Capital  paid  up  and  Beierve  Vand  800,000 
OlTldends  paid  to  Stockholdera.^.  780,000 

OFFICKBS. 

A.  D.  LOGAN  Prmldest 

I.  C.  STEELE  Vlce-Prealdent 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIEE  Cashier  and  Manager 

?RANK  McMULLKN  Secretary 

General  Banking.  Deposits  received,  Gold  and  Silver. 
Sills  of  Exchange  bought  and  Bold.  Loans  on  wheat  and 
country  produce  a  specialty. 

Jannarv  1.  1892.  A.  UONTPELLIER,  Uanaeer. 

THE  ORIENTALGAS  ENGINE 

IS  THE  BEST,  because 
it  combines  simplicity 
of  construction  with 
power  and  economy  In 
space.  It  can  be  run 
With  natural  or  manu- 
facture d  gas  or  gasoline 
at  a  cost  of  20  to  25 
cents  per  horBO  power 
per  day. 

It  can  be  used  for 
pumping  purposes,  as 
well  as  for  all  purposes 
where  a  perfect  engine 
is  required,  with  the 
advantage  of  lessening 
the  risk  of  explosions. 
Ne  licensed  engineer  at 
a  high  salary  needed  to 
operate  it. 

Send  for  circulars  and 
prices  if  a  good  safe  en- 
gine is  what  you  need. 

Tbe  Onentil  Lauscli  is  Perfectioii. 

Inventor  and  Mannfactarer, 
106  BBALB  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISGO. 


New  Books  for  Horticnltflrists. 

A  New  Book  on  Propagation  of  Plants. — 

"THE  NURSERY  BOOK,"  by  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey,  Editor 
of  The  American  Garden,  has  been  prepared  with  the 
utmott  pains.  The  book  is  abacl'itely  devoid  of  theory 
and  speculation.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  plant  physi- 
ology, nor  with  any  abstruse  reasons  of  plant  growth. 
It  simplv  tells  plainly  and  briefly  what  every  one  who 
sows  a  seed,  makes  a  cutting,  sets  a  graft,  or  croEses  a 
flower  wants  to  know.  It  is  entirely  new  and  oriiiinal  in 
method  and  matter.  The  cuts  number  almost  100,  and 
are  made  especially  for  it,  direct  from  nature.  The  book 
treats  of  all  kinds  of  cultivated  plants,  fruits,  vegetables, 
greenhouse  plants,  hardy  herbs,  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  forest  trees.  A  "nursery  list"  is  th:  great 
feature  "f  the  book.  It  is  an  alphabetical  list  of  over 
2000  plants,  with  a  short  statemtnt  with  each,  telling 
which  of  the  operations  described  in  the  first  five 
chapters  are  employed  in  propagating  them.  About  300 
rages,  16mo.    Price, in  library  style,  cloth,  wide  margins, 

$1 ;  pocket  style,  paper,  tarrow  margins  60  cts. 

The  New  Potato  Culture,  by  Elbert  S.  Carman. 
Editor  of  the  Rural  A'ew  Yorker.  For  the  past  15  years 
the  author  has  given  a  part  of  his  time  to  potato  experi- 
mentation, in  the  hooes  that  he  might  throw  some 
additional  light  upon  the  various  que  tions  Involved  in 
the  central  problem,  "  How  to  increase  1  he  yield  without 
proportionately  increasing  the  cost  of  production  "  The 
object  of  Mr.  Carman's  book  is  to  fhow  all  who  raise 
potatoes,  whether  for  home  u^e  solely  or  for  market  as 
well,  that  the  yield  may  be  increased  three-fold  without 
a  correspoc  ding  increase  In  the  cost;  to  show  that  the 
little  garden  patch,  of  a  fortieth  of  an  acre  perhaps,  may 
just  as  well  yield  ten  bushels  as  three  bushels;  to  indu(» 
farmers  and  gardeners  to  experiment  with  fertilizers, 
not  only  as  to  kind,  that  Is  to  say,  the  conitltnenfes  and 
their  most  effective  proportions,  but  as  to  the  most 
economical  quantity  to  uBe.  Price,  cloth,  75  eta. ; 
paper  40  eta. 

Address  DEWEY  PDBLISBING  CO., 


220  Market  Street, 


Sac  Francisco,  Cal. 


rupture; 


PILES  and  all  Rectal  Dis- 
eases POSmVBLT  CURKD,  In 
from  30  to  60  days,  wtth- 
OUT  orsKATIOH  OB  DITIS- 
TIOS  FROM  BCSIKSB3.  AlSO 

ALL  NERVOUS,  SKIN,  BLOOD,  PRIVATE  AND 
CHRONIC  DISEASES  OF  BOTH  SEXES.  Strictukb 
AND  Ueikart  Trotjblss  CURED.  No  charge  unless  cure 
is  effected.  Consultation  free.  Call  or  address  for  pam- 
phlet. DBS.  PORTKRFIELD  &  LOSEY,  83S  Market  St 
San  Francisco,  CaL 


JAMES  M,  HAVEN.  THOMAS  E.  HAVEN, 

Notary  Public 

HAVEN  &  HAVEN, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELORS  AT  LAW. 

No.  S30  California  Street, 

Telei  hone  No  1748.  SAN  FRAVCISCO.  Ci  L 


ORANGE 
CULTURE 


A  Practical  Treatise  hy  T.  A.  Oarey 
giving  the  results  of  long  exierl- 
ence  in  Southern  California.  194 
pages,  cloth  bound.  Sent  postpaid 
at  reduced  price  of  76  cts.  per  copy, 
DEWST  PUB.  CO., S20  Market. 
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take  and  miscalculate  the  conservatire 
power  and  influence  of  the  present 

GBEAT  FABMERS'  MOVEMENT. 


youth  save  in  sharing  the  pleasures  of  our 
children. 

EDUCATION  ON   THK  FABM. 

The  idea  prevails  that  education  is  wasted 
on  the  farm.  This  proceeds  from  the  idea 
that  agricult'ire  is  a  routine  business  de- 
pending principally  upon  the  muscle.  So 
soon  as  the  farmer  begins  to  study  how  to 
improve  methods  or  results  he  fiuds  use  for 
mental  training,  and  there  is  very  little  use 
for  the  farmer  who  never  tries  to  improve. 
The  more  education  the  better  for  the  farm- 
er, his  family  and  the  community. 

The  model  farmer  loves  nature  well 
enough  to  search  for  her  secrets.  He  loves 
profit  well  enough  to  study  the  laws  of 
trade.  He  loves  his  fellowman  well  enough 
to  live  for  the  good  of  community. 

Get  mure  Grange  in  your  members  and 
you  will  get  more  members  in  your  Grange. 
Thin  was  a  leading  thought  impressed  by 
Overseer  Roache  in  his  Grange  canvass  of 
1891  at  Tulare.  Ii  is  one  that  will  bear  fre- 
quent repetition.  If  your  Grange  is  dull, 
remember  that  an  ancient  city  was  kept 
very  clean  when  every  person  swept  in  front 
of  his  own  door,  and  ask  yourself  what  you 
are  there  for.  ,  Do  you  come  to  be  enter- 
tained ?  Probably  others  do  the  same. 
Have  something  prepared  to  entertain  them. 
Do  you  come  to  learn  ?  Keep  a  note  book 
in  your  pocket  every  day  in  the  week  and 
when  you  see  or  hear  or  think  of  anything 
likely  to  interest  others,  note  it  down. 
Present  it  as  clearly  as  you  can  at  the 
Grange,  and  others  will  follow  your  ex- 
ample, and  there  will  be  something  learned 
at  the  Grange. 

People  will  not  come  many  times  unless 
they  feel  that  have  been  paid  for  coming. 

Perhaps  you  are  one  of  those  who  canno' 
talk,  and  instead  of  going  into  the  Grange, 
have  been  sitting  on  a  nail  keg  in  front  of 
the  store,  talking  pretty  good,  hard  sense 
to  three  or  four  men  of  your  kind  who  are 
waiting  to  go  home,  until  the  women  folks 
come  out  of  the  Grange. 

If  you  cannot  talk  without  your  nail  keg 
take  it  up  to  the  Grange.  At  least  manage 
some  way  to  break  yourself  of  the  idea  that 
you  cannot  talk  to  people  sitting  quietly  in 
a  room,  where  they  came  on  purpose  to  hear, 
as  well  as  to  a  chance  group  in  front  of  a 
store. 

The  master,  lecturer  and  every  other 
Grange  worker  should  take  it  upon  them- 
selves to  make  it  so  easy  to  talk  in  the 
Grange  that  they  will  draw  out  the  last  idea 
that  lies  hidden  away  in  the  northeast  cor- 
of  the  most  bashful  brain  in  the  house,  be- 
fore they  are  done  with  a  subject.  Send 
every  member  home  with  the  feeling  that 
"we  have  had  a  good  Grange"  and  you  are 
on  the  high  road  to  prosperity.  Let  mem- 
bers begin  to  say,  "they  ought  to  do  this" 
or  "they  had  no  business  to  do  that."  So 
soon  as  the  interests  of  an  organization  fail 
to  appeal  personally  to  its  members  and 
they  shuffle  the  responsibility  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  few,  it  begins  to  row 
against  the  tide. 

DISCUSS  FARM  SUBJECTS. 

When  you  invite  some  member  of  a 
neighboring  Grange  to  address  you,  it 
would  be  quite  as  well  for  him  to  present 
some  important  question  in  agriculture  to 
be  followed  by  general  discussion  as  to 
speak  as  usual  upon  "  The  Good  of  the 
Order." 


The  Secretary's  Golnnm. 

By  A.  T.  Drwby,  Secretary  State  Qrmni;e  of  California. 

The  Farmers'  Friend,  Penn,,  makes  the  follow- 
ing bits: 

"  On  election  day  the  fellow  who  can't  write  and 
the  one  who  can  will  be  on  a  perfect  equality.  Each 
will  have  to  make  his  mark. 

"Isn't  it  funny  that  those  who  have  the  least  at 
stake  in  the  result  of  the  election  are  the  most  con- 
cerned and  make  the  most  noise. 

' '  The  duty  of  every  American  voter  is  to  weigh 
all  the  evidence  for  and  against  the  various  proposi- 
tions, and  then  vote  as  the  best  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple demand.  Charge  and  countercharge  of  corrup- 
tion and  gross  personalities  should  not  be  allowed 
to  influence  a  single  vote.  On  facts,  not  what 
passes  for  facts,  should  your  decision  be  based." 

The  above,  from  the  Farmers'  Friend  of  Penn- 
sylvania, also  portrays  the  true  situation  in  Califor- 
nia. If  the  farmers,  industrial  and  other  well- 
meaning  people  do  not  unitedly  act  upon  such 
truth,  how  can  we  expect  to  have  aught  else  than 
the  disgraceful  scenes  repeated  in  our  coming  leg- 
islature that  have  characterized  the  last  (Republican) 
and  the  previous  (Democratic)  legislatures.  Basses 
and  boodlers  have  run  rampant  in  California,  and 
our  legislatures  have  become  not  only  a  disgrace  to 
the  members  thereof,  but  to  the  whole  State. 

It  is  hoped  that  Patrons,  farmers  and  industrial- 
ists will  this  year  "  vote  as  they  think,"  and  for  no 
man  for  office  who  is  not  in  favor  of  the  resolutions 
repeatedly  adopted  by  the  State  Grange,  viz. :  That 
U.  S.  Senators  be  elected  by  the  direct  vote  of  the 
people;  that  an  Enabling  Act  be  passed  by  the 
legislature  for  the  organization  of  Farmers'  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  Companies;  that  the  payment  of  de- 
linquent taxes  from  individuals  and  corporations  be 
enforced,  no  matter  how  wealthy  and  powerful  they 

I may  be;  that  the  time  for  the  payment  of  the  Cen- 
tral and  Union  Pacific  railroad  bonds  be  not  ex- 
tended. 


Let  every  voter  leave  no  stone  unturned  in  bring- 
ing about  the  reforms  that  are  so  well  known  to  be 
needed  in  our  State  government  and  legislative  de- 
partments. 

The  present  presidential  campaign  has  been 
singularly  free  from  exc.tement,  and,  so  far  as  ob- 
servation goes,  free  from  attempts  to  corrupt  voters. 
This  must  be  highly  gratifying  to  every  patriotic 
citizen.  But  the  elimination  of  these  elements,  so 
common  in  battles  lor  the  ascendency,  Irom  the 
present  congest,  should  not  be  regarded  as  indica- 
tive of  a  lack  of  earnestness  on  ih-;  part  of  active 
party  workers.  Indeed,  this  apparent  apathy  is 
ominous,  foreboding  disaster  where  disaster  is  least 
anticipated,  and  where  it  will  be  most  hurtful  to  the 
farmers  of  the  State.  From  rostrum  and  press 
come  appeals  to  the  voters  to  sacrifice  everything 
for  the  success  of  a  favorite  pres'dantial  candidate. 
Don't  do  It,  because,  if  you  do,  you  will  realize, 
when  too  late,  that  you  have  been  duped.  We  do 
not  wish  to  detract  one  iota  from  the  importance  of 
the  presidential  election,  but  we  do  want  you  to 
keep  in  mmd  that  the  President  is  merely  an  execu- 
tive officer,  who,  in  the  language  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  "  Shall  t  ike  care  that  the  laws  be 
faithfully  executed."  The  disabilities  which  farmers 
complain  of  can  only  be  removed  by  the  enactment 
ol  new  laws,  and  new  laws,  if  enacted  at  all,  niuit 
be  enacted  by  representatives  elected  by  the  pejple. 
The  President  cannot  make  laws,  nor  dare  he  retuse 
to  execuie  one  placed  upon  the  statute  books  in  a 
constitutional  manner, 

A  President  is  not  the  only  thing  to  be  looked 
after  in  this  contest,  and  it  will  be  very  unwise  for 
us  to  permit  that  one  subject  to  monopolize  our  at- 
tention on  election  day.  Members  of  the  Nationul 
Congress — lawmakers — are  to  be  elected,  and  if  you 
want  good,  wholesome  laws  enacted,  we  must  send 
good,  honest,  intelligent  men  to  make  them. 

There  are  also  State  issues  of  transcendent  im- 
portance involved  in  this  struggle,  and  it  is  to  these 
that  we  desire  to  call  attention  more  particularly. 

"Farmers,  stand  by  those  who  stood  by  you." 

A  LOVELY  REPORT  TO  THE  STATE  GRANGE. 

Ceres'  report  having  been  called  for,  we  furnish  it 
to  Rural  readers  in  advance  of  publication  in  the 
Journal  of  Proceedings,  as  follows: 

"Ceres  brings  glad  tidings  of  peace,  prosperity 
and  health. 

*'  While  other  nations  are  suffering  from  famine 
and  disease,  we  are  blessed  with  everything  that 
makes  lite  desirable. 

"On  my  return  home  from  the  State  Grange  one 
year  ago,  I  tried  to  ascertain  what  my  duties  in  this 
capacity  were.  I  looked  over  Ceres'  report  for  the 
year  p^st,  and  I  exclaimed  she  has  done  her  work 
so  well  that  there  is  nothing  left  for  me  to  do;  but, 
in  looking  over  my  Greek  history,  I  learned  that 
Ceres  had  a  daughter  Prosepine,  who  ran  away 
with  a  god  named  Pluto,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that 
I  had  better  look  after  Flora  and  Pomona. 

"  Flora,  I  found  courting  with  Cupid.  I  en- 
treated her  to  dismiss  him  at  once,  and  referred  her 
to  his  past  history  as  being  an  idle,  capricious  fel- 
low. '  Indeed,'  she  replied,  '  he  is  nothing  of  the 
kind;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  without  a  fault,'  and 
advised  me  to  look  after  Pomona,  who  was  strolling 
through  the  vineyard  with  drunken  Bacchus.  I 
reprimanded  her  for  keeping  company  with  an  in- 
temperate, hilarious  fellow. 

"  'You  are  mistaken  in  the  man,'  she  exclaimed. 
'  He  is  not  the  one  whose  likeness  adorns  wine  bot- 
tles and  barrels,  with  a  goblet  of  wine  in  his  hand; 
his  quarrels  are  sometimes  riotous,  but  he  first 
taught  the  art  of  navigation  and  the  manner  of  till- 
ing the  soil,  built  cities,  instituted  wise  laws,  civilized 
savage  nations  and  taught  them  to  worship  the  gods; 
in  place  of  the  wine  cup,  he  holds  in  his  band  a 
javelin  encircled  with  ivy  and  vine  leaves.' 

"  Alas  I  Worthy  Master,  I  fear  these  misguided 
young  goddesses  have  partaken  of  the  fruit  of  the 
Elysian  fields  and  their  return  is  impossible.  I  await 
instructions  from  you. "  Dee  D.  Hull. 

FOR  CONCORD. 
Worthy  Master  Davis  and  wife  will  start  on  the 
evening  of  the  8th  (or  morning  of  the  9th)  to  be  on 
hand  in  good  season  for  the  Annual  Session  of  the 
National  Grange  at  Concord,  N,  H.  He  has 
already  begun  preparation  for  his  annual  report, 
and  the  introduction  of  business  delegated  by  the 
State  Grange  to  our  popular  representatives  to  the 
National  Council. 

PETALUMA  speaks  FIRST. 

Petaluma  asks  for  the  next  session,  and  Secretary 
G.  D.  Heald  writes,  Oct.  24th,  as  follows:  "At  a 
regular  meeting  of  Petaluma  Grange,  held  Oct,  22d, 
it  was  decided  unanimously  to  ask  that  the  Califor- 
nia State  Grange  do  us  the  favor  of  holding  the  next 
annual  meeting  in  Petaluma.  There  was  present 
at  our  meeting  a  large  delegation  from  Two  Rock 
Grange,  and  the  matter  was  freely  discussed,  all 
being  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  next  meeting  of  the 
State  Grange  being  held  here.  When  the  vote  was 
taken  it  was  unanimous,  and  the  secretary  was  in- 
structed to  so  inform  the  worthy  master  and  sec- 
retary of  the  State  Grange  and  urge  them  to  use 
their  influence  to  have  the  next  meeting  appointed 
for  Petaluma." 

We  can  think  of  no  place  where  the  interests  of 
the  Order  would  be  better  served  than  by  accepting 
the  above  invitation.  There  seems  no  reason  why 
attendants  should  not  be  well  pleased  and  accom- 
modated by  meeting  at  Petaluma,  one  of  the 
thrifty  and  important  growing  towns  of  central 
California.  There  are  six  subordinate  Granges  In 
Sonoma  county,  all  of  which  are  within  20  miles  of 
Petaluma,  which  can  be  conveniently  reached  by 
Patrons  with  their  own  conveyances.  Petaluma  is 
a  young  Grange  with  good  prospects.  Two  Rock, 
its  neighbor,  is  one  of  the  most  active  and  success- 
ful Granges  on  this  coast.  We  expect  to  learn  that 
the  Pomona  and  all  other  Granges  in  the  county 
will  join  hands  heartily  with  Petaluma,  their 
youngest  sister,  in  paying  the  State  Grange  the 
honor  of  a  reasonably  delightful  reception  in  1893. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  late  session  of  the 
State  Grange  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  printer 
and  expected  to  be  issued  in  the  early  part  of  De- 
cember. Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  secre- 
tary to  conform  to  the  desire  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee to  make  them  as  condensed  as  practicable, 
they  will,  as  heretofore,  make  a  large  volume. 

The  Secretary  wishes  to  acknowledge  the 
faithful  assistance  of  Bros.  E.  B.  Balis,  Henry  Raap 
and  Geo.  Ohleyer  Jr.  at  the  late  session  of  the  State 
Grange. 


Accumulated  Wealth  a  Dangerous 
Element. 

History  and  experience  has  fully  shown 
that  private  riches  and  combinations  of 
wealthy  men  constitute  the  most  oppressive 
and  dangerous  element  in  human  society. 
Efibrts  to  accumulate  a  reasonable  compe- 
tence are  praiseworthy,  and  legislation 
which  renders  such  accumulation  possible 
is  right  and  just;  but  when  laws  are  enacted 
or  a  condition  of  things  is  permitted  to  ex- 
ist whereby  the  accumulation  of  such  colos- 
sal fortunes  as  are  now  met  with  in  most  of 
the  chief  cities  of  the  Union,  are  made  pos- 
sible, there  is  certainly  something  wrong. 
The  power  which  vast  riches  gives  is  sure 
to  engender,  in  almost  any  person  so  favored, 
an  undue  degree  of  selfishness  and  ambi- 
tion, dangerous  alike  to  the  individual  and 
to  the  community  in  which  he  lives. 
Doubly  dangerous  is  it  when  such  accumu- 
lations are  so  numerous  as  to  admit  of  com- 
binations, whereby  legislation  may  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  use  of  money,  or  the  influ- 
ence which  money  inspires. 

What  does  history  teach  us  in  this  direc- 
tion ? 

When  Egypt  went  down  it  is  claimed 
that  97  per  cent  of  her  wealth  was  concen- 
trated in  about  3  per  cent  of  her  population. 

It  was  the  accumulation  of  wealth  in  a 
few  hands  that  was  the  chief  instrument  in 
bringing  about  the  fall  of  Persia  and  Baby- 
lon. 

When  Rome  succumbed  to  the  barbarian 
hordes  of  northern  Europe,  less  than  2000 
individuals  owned  more  than  9D  per  cent  of 
her  entire  wealth. 

Greece,  with  more  tenacity  of  endurance, 
held  her  power  intact  until  over  95  per 
cent  of  her  riches  wass  absorbed  by  less  than 
two  per  cent  of  her  population,  and  then  she 
too  submitted  to  the  inevitable  fate  of  mis- 
directed wealth. 

Patrick  Henry  once  said: — "  We  can 
only  judge  the  future  by  the  past."  We 
have  seen  the  past  of  other  nations.  Let  us 
look  for  a  moment  at  the  present  and  future 
of  our  own  country. 

In  1850  capitalists  owned  37  per  cent  of 
the  nation's  wealth.  In  1870  they  owned 
63  per  cent — a  proportionate  gain  of  26  per 
cent  in  20  years. 

Again,  statistics  show  that  at  the  present 
time  31,000  of  our  citizens  own  fully  one- 
half  of  all  the  accumulated  wealth  of  the 
country — and  that  too  without  including 
any  capitalist  who  is  worth  less  $500,000. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  all  the  wealth  pro- 
ducers of  the  country,  combined,  do  not 
own  much,  if  any,  more  than  one-tenth  of 
the  wealth  which  they  have  created. 

For  the  past  25  years  the  accumulation 
of  property  in  the  hands  of  capitalists  in 
this  country  has  been  making  rapid  pro- 
gress. Ex-Senator  Ingalls  recently  made  a 
speech  in  the  Senate  in  which  he  gave  some 
remarkable  statistics  which  have  never 
been  contradicted.  He  stated  that  there 
were  200  people  in  this  country  who  were 
worth  over  20  millions  each;  400  others 
who  passed  for  10  to  20  millions  each;  and 
1000,  each  of  whom  could  count  from  5  to  10 
millions. 

The  most  alarming  feature  of  this  prop- 
erty drift  is  the  fact  shown  that  nearly  all 
the  current  accumulation  of  our  national 
wealth  is  passing  into  the  hands  of  capital- 
ists. According  to  the  census  of  1890,  the 
increase  of  wealth  from  1880  to  1890  was 
22  millions  of  dollars.  The  census  also 
shows  that  nearly  all  of  this  increase  has 
gone  into  the  hands  of  capitalists,  and  that 
the  property  in  the  hands  of  farmers,  arti- 
sans and  the  laboring  classes  generally 
diflfers  but  very  little  from  the  report  of 
1880.  It  thus  appears  that  the  United 
States  is  rapidly  following  in  the  steps  of 
the  nations  which  have  been  driven  into 
obscurity  mainly  through  undue  accumula- 
tion in  a  few  hands.  Similar  but  less  dis- 
astrous results  have  also  been  witnessed  in 
more  modern  times.  We  might  instance 
the  Watt  Tyler  insurrection  in  England  in 
1381,  in  which  the  working  people  secured 
important  concessions,  but  only  after  much 
anarchy  and  bloodshed.  France,  even  in 
the  present  century,  has  jiassed  through 
similar  scenes. 

NO  CAUSE  FOR  ALARM  TN  THIS  COITNTET. 

Whatever  the  history  of  the  past  reveals, 
there  is  no  danger  of  a  repetiton  in  the 
United  States  of  the  excesses  and  bloodshed 
of  former  times.  There  are  some,  it  is  true, 
demagogues  in  spirit,  who  prophecy  an 
( Hrly  enactment  in  this  country  of  scenes 
Hirnilar  to  those  to  which  allusion  has  been 
made.  But  such  people  forget  that  times 
and  methods  have  greatly  changed  during 
the  present  century.   They,  moreover,  mis- 


There  are  no  demagogues  on  the  farm. 
Such  people  are  found  only  in  crowded 
cities,  and  among  those  who  run  political 
machines  for  personal  benefit  and  not  for 
the  good  of  the  people.  In  this  farmers' 
movement  the  Grange  is  the  leading  and 
controlling  factor.  Since  the  establish- 
ment of  this  organization,  some  25  years 
ago,  the  farmers  within  and  without  the 
Grange  have  been  learning  many  valuable 
lessons  of  business  and  policy.  "They  have 
learned  also  much  in  regard  to  husbandry. 
The  Grange  has  been  a  great  school  into 
which  demagogism  has  never  found  en- 
trance. This  movement  is  essentially  edu- 
cational— in  business,  in  politics  and  from 
a  social  point  of  view  as  well.  Among 
other  things,  the  farmers  have  obtained  a 
very  good  idea  of  their  power  and  how  to 
use  it,  in  a  conservative  way.  They  have 
learned  that  in  numbers  they  can  rule  the 
nation — with  such  power  comes,  naturally, 
conservatism.  They  have  already  won 
many  victories  in  counties,  States  and  also 
in  our  national  halls  of  legislation. 

Among  other  things,  they  have  learned 
that  the  great  rural  population  of  the  coun- 
try, as  well  as  the  laboring  people  in  gen- 
eral, have  been  made  to  bear  an  undue 
share  of  the  burdens  of  society;  but  they 
propose  to  keep  their  heads  cool,  and  to  go 
about  a  better  adjustment  of  things  politi- 
cal in  a  quiet  and  strictly  conservative  man- 
ner. There  is  no  "jingo"  in  the  Grange  or 
among  farmers  generally. 

The  inherent  good  sense  of  the  American 
farmer  will  guide  him  aright  in  the  selec- 
tion of  leaders  and  measures.  With  him 
the  petty  issues  of  the  professed  politicians 
have  little  significance.  In  carrying  out 
his  reforms,  no  man's  rights  will  be  invaded. 
The  silent  ballot  will  take  the  place  of  the 
deadly  bullet.  He  is  now  looking  around 
for  the  best  methods  of  reform,  by  which 
the  people  may  come  in  possession  of  their 
rights,  which  have  been  invaded  by  politi- 
cal demagogues  and  overgrown  monopolists. 
He  is  seeking  for  the  best  methods  of  doing 
away  with  the  giant  monopolies  of  rail- 
roads, telegraphs,  telephones,  express  ser- 
vices and  all  trust  combinations.  He  has 
also  entered  his  solemn  protest  against 
bossism,  corruption  at  the  ballot-box  and  in 
our  legislative  halls,  and  against  all  class 
legislation.  Knowing  well  his  power,  he 
can  afford  and  is  willing  to  bide  his  time 
and  move  upon  his  enemies  by  gradual  ap- 
proaches— such  as  will  not  breed  popular 
clamor  or  seriously  disturb  the  present 
foundations  of  society.  He  has  already 
issued  his  protest  against  the  present  meth- 
ods of  centralization,  and  his  determination 
to  restore  a  proper  and  healthy  industrial 
equilibrium.  In  this  last  he  joins  hands 
with  the  artisan,  protesting,  however, 
against  all  violence,  and  pointing  out  the 
way  to  victory  through  the  ballot-box  and 
a  strict  regard  for  the  rights  of  property 
and  property-owners.  The  teachings  of  the 
Grange  to  itself  and  to  all  outside  industries 
are  to  be  cautious  and  wise  in  demands,  to 
the  end  that  victory  shall  be  sure  and  with- 
out material  disturbance  to  the  industries 
and  general  conservation  of  society. 


The  '-Kid"  Grange. 

With  an  expression  of  profound  disgust, 
a  fellow  patron  told  us  the  other  day:  "  We 
have  nothing  but  a  kid  Grange  any  more. 
I  have  not  been  there  much  this  summer." 

It  seems  that  some  one  had  the  tact  to 
see  that  the  way  to  revive  Grange  interest 
in  that  community  was  to  enlist  the  young 
people  and  then  make  it  lively  enough  to 
attract  them.  Of  course,  those  who  inter- 
ested themselves  in  the  young  people  were 
able  to  influence  votes,  and  horrible  to  be 
said,  a  lady  was  elected  Worthy  Master. 
Perhaps  our  friend  had  only  thought  of  it 
as  a  misfortune  that  the  judgment  and 
wishes  of  older  members  should  be  over- 
ruled by  those  upon  whom  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  look  as  children. 

We  hope  our  friend  and  those  of  similar 
mind  will  take  a  sober  second  thought, 
which  will  show  them  that  we  must  depend 
upon  the  young  for  the  future;  that  the 
teachings  of  the  Grange  are  calculated  to 
develop  the  highest  standard  of  citizenship; 
that  their  presence  and  a  regard  for  their 
welfare  should  impose  upon  every  patron  a 
double  obligation  of  loyalty  to  the  Order, 
both  lor  the  good  it  may  do  directly  and 
for  the  sake  of  its  influence  in  the  training 
of  those  upon  whom  the  future  of  the  cause 
depends.  By  all  means  be  the  more  faithful 
in  the  kid  Granges,  and  be  sure  that  every 
session  has  something  to  instruct  and  some- 
thing to  entertain  them.  We  have  no  other 
way  to  live  over  again  the  happy  days  of 


November  5,  1892. 
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Information 

FOI? 

SETTLERS! 


The  membera  of  the  Kern  County  Land  Oompany  have  a  national  reputa- 
tion for  wealth,  business  and  financial  ability.  These  facta  set  the  matter  of 
reliability  at  rest.   The  company's  capital  stock  is  $10,000,000. 

They  have  400,000  acres  of  arable,  irrigable  lands  upon  which  the  sun  shines 
almost  constantly;  and  their  enormous  irrigation  system  renders  them  in* 
dependent  of  the  annual  rainfall. 

A  clear  title;  rotation,  variety  and  certainty  of  crops;  easy  terms;  availability 
to  ;  persons  in  moderate  circumstances;  ground  ready  for  the  plow — no  stones 
nor  thistles;  good  society;  schools;  churches,  etc.,  are  a  few  notable  attractions 
of  thisj  region  of  country. 


K  em  is  the  largest  county  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  It  has  the  finest 
climate  for  curing  and  drying  fruits,  etc. 

The  400,000-acre  territory  of  the  Kern  County  Land  Company  is  the  pick 
of  the  county. 

Its  area  is  5,184,000  acres. 

H  as  the  largest  irrigation  system  in  America. 

T'he  home  of  the  peach,  French  prune,  pear  and  raisin  grape. 

Planting  and  harvesting  can  be  carried  on  every  month  in  the  year. 

N  0  rocks,  hills  or  stumps  on  the  land. 

A  failure  of  crops  is  unknown  on  irrigated  lands. 

ICern  county  fruits  take  the  first  prize  at  the  State  Fair, 

Land  can  be  made  to  pay  for  itself  in  less  than  three  years. 

(jrows  more  alfalfa  than  any  other  county  in  California. 


For 

Further 

Particulars 

Address 


The  advantages  of  good  soil  and  plenty  of  sun,  which  occur  in  the  Kern 
Valley,  would  have  been  of  little  avail  but  for  the  third  and  all-important 
one  of  an  abundance  of  water  from  never-failing  sources. 

Through  300  miles  of  main  canals,  and  1,100  miles  of  laterals,  the  great  Kern 
river  furnishes  enough  moisture  to  slake  the  thirst  of  the  400,000  acres  al- 
ready referred  to. 

Drought  is  out  of  the  question. 

The  system  has  been  constructed  in  the  most  careful  and  scientific  manner. 
Some  of  the  canals  are  125  feet  wide  and  six  feet  deep. 


Kern  County 
Land  Company. 

S.  W.  PERQUSSON, 
Bakersfleld,      ...  California. 


MONARCH  OF  THE  ROAD. 

THE  OLD  RELIABLE  FARM  WAGON. 

Thoroughly  Seasoned  Stock, 

Will  Stand  Any  Climate, 


Wagons  of  all  styles  but  only 
One  Grade— that  is  the  BEST. 

MITCHELL  WAGONS, 

Fitted  With  Steel  Skeins,  Tubular  Axles   or  Iron  Axles. 


CLARK'S  CUTAWAY  DISC  HARROWS. 

With  this  Harrow  many  fields  which  formerly  could  be  done  only 
with  a  plow  can  now  be  cultivated  and  in  LESS  THAN  HALF  THE 
TIME  AND  COST. 

The  blades  enter  the  earth  easily  and  will  thoroughly  cut  and  pulver- 
ize the  soil  to  the  depth  of  four  or  more  inches.  Is  not  this  a  valuable 
point  to  you  ? 

We  have  them  in  all  sizeg  for  Farm  and  Orchard  Work,  REVERSIBLE  CUTA- 
WAY HARROWS  for  ORCHARD  and  VINEYARD  cultivation.  A  foU  line  of  repairs 
for  the  Cutaway  Harrows  always  on  hand. 

Wrlt«forCat«loga«  Mention  thU  Paper. 

ALLISON,  NBPF  &  CO., 

Southeast  Oorner  Main  and  Market  Streets,  San  Francisco,  Oal. 


RAISIN  INDUSTRY. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  RAISIN  GRAPES, 

THEIR  HISTORY,  CULTURE  AND  CURING. 


By  GUSTAV  EISEN. 


This  is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry  In  California.  It  bas  been 
approved  by  Prof.  Hilgard,  Prof.  Wlckson,  Mr.  Ohas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a  multitude  of 
Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  the  DEWBT  PUBLISHINO  CO.  or  its  Aeents  at  ibe  uniform  price  of 
$3.00,  postage  prepaid.  Orders  should  be  addressed: 

THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

^20  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Mann's  Green  Bone  Cutter 

FOR  POULTRY  FOOD. 

Patented  June  16, 1886;  Au^st  20,  1889.   Canada  Patent,  June  12, 1890. 

WE  WARRANT  this  machine  to  cut  Dry  or  Qreen  Bones,  meat,  gristle  and 
all  by  Hand  Power,  without  clog  or  difficulty,  or  MONEY  REFUNDED. 

'  ORKEN  CDT  BONK  WILL,  DOtTBLE  THE  NUMBER  OF  EOOS, 

will  make  them  25  per  cent  more  fertile,  and  increase  the  vigor  of  the  whole  flock. 
COST  OF  FEEDING  MATERIALLY  LESSENED. 

These  Cutters  are  endorsed  by  all  the  leadine  California  poultrymsn.  Send  for  a 
Catalogue  describing  all  sizes  of  Cutters  and  containing  vaulable  information  in  relation 
to  feeding  green  out  bones. 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO., 

PaciOc  Ooast  ARents.  PETALUMA,  CAL. 


SPRAY  YOUR  TREES  I 

WMtewasl  Your  BarDS  and  FeicesI 
WAINWRIGHT'S  PUMPS 

Do  Elthar  SnooeBafally. 

Catalogue  and  testimonials  sent  by  mall, 
WM.  WAINWRIOHT, 

No.  6  Spear  Street,  San  Franoisco.  Oal. 


"  Greenbank  "  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Insecticide. 

T.  XTIT".  Or^OKSON'  €*3  CO.. 

Sole  Agents, 

No.  6  MABKBT  ST.,      -     San  FranclBOO. 
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Sealing  Jelly  Jars. 

Strain  jelly  into  jelly  jars  which  have  been 
thoroughly  washed  in  soap  and  water  and 
have  been  standing  in  boiling  water  for  half 
an  hour.  When  the  jelly  is  cool  pour  over 
it  a  small  quantity  ot  melted  parafifine,  let  it 
harden;  then  pour  more  for  as  the  first  hard- 
ens it  may  crack  or  shrink  from  the  sides 
and  leave  spaces  where  ferments  may  enter. 
In  other  words,  the  jars  need  to  be  made  air- 
tight—  not  that  the  air  does  mischief,  but  be- 
cause it  contains  the  organisms  which  on  enter- 
ing the  jelly  cause  by  their  growth  the  changes 
known  as  "souring."  The  object  is  to  ex- 
clude all  micro-organisms. 

This  may  be  done  in  other  ways  than  by 
the  use  of  paraffine.  Cut  a  piece  of  white 
paper  just  large  enough  to  cover  the  jelly; 
soak  it  in  alcohol  for  five  minutes,  then  fit  it 
to  the  tumbler  and  pack  over  it  a  wad  of 
sterilized  cotton  batting,  letting  it  fill  the 
mouth  of  the  jar  or  tumbler  like  a  stopper. 
This  is  an  effectual  means  of  preserving  all 
kinds  of  fruit,  as  micro-organisms  cannot  go 
through  the  batting.  Care  must  be  taken, 
however,  to  have  it  properly  sterilized.  This 
may  easily  be  accomplished  by  making  the 
wads  the  required  shape  and  size,  and  put- 
ting them  on  a  tin  plate  in  a  hot  oven  for 
half  an  hour.  When  putting  the  cotton  into 
jars  be  careful  not  to  touch  the  underside  of 
the  wad  or  allow  it  to  touch  anything  until 
it  is  placed  in  the  jar;  each  may  be  wound 
with  a  piece  of  cloth  to  make  it  look  neat, 
or  a  piece  of  paper  may  be  tied  over  it. — 
Albany  Argus. 

Preserving  potatoes — Prof.  Schribaux 
of  the  National  College  of  Agriculture  of 
France  has  recently  devised  a  very  simple, 
cheap  and  successful  method  by  which  he 
has  been  able  to  preserve  potatoes  in  edible 
condition  for  over  a  year  and  a  half.  This 
process  has  been  adopted  by  the  French 
government  to  preserve  potatoes  for  the 
army.  The  method  of  preservation  consists 
of  plunging  the  tubers,  before  storing  ihem 
away,  for  ten  hours  in  a  two  per  cent  solu- 
tion of  commercial  sulphuric  acid  in  water — 
two  parts  of  acid  to  one  hundred  parts  of 
water.  The  acid  penetrates  the  eyes  to  a 
depth  of  about  one-fortieth  of  an  inch  (two 
millimeters),  which  serves  to  destroy  their 
sprouting  power;  it  does  not  have  any  ap- 
preciable ef?ect  on  the  skin  of  the  potatoes. 
After  remaining  in  the  liquid  ten  hours,  the 
tubers  must  be  thoroughly  dried  before  stor- 
ing it  away.  The  same  liquid  may  be  used 
any  number  of  times  with  equally  good  re- 
sults. 

Mutton  Broth. — Take  a  shoulder  or 
neck  of  mutton,  cut  into  small  pieces,  wash 
and  put  into  the  soup-pot.  When  it  comes 
to  a  boil  skim  it  carefully,  then  boil  gently 
two  hours.  To  four  pounds  of  meat  add 
four  quarts  of  water  and  half  a  cup  of  rice. 
Do  not  put  in  the  rice  until  the  meat  has 
boiled  two  hours,  then  add  rice,  and  season 
with  pepper,  salt  and  half  an  onion,  boil  two 
hours  longer  and  serve. 

Oyster  Sauce.  —  Take  two  quarts  of 
oysters,  wash  them  out  of  the  liquor  with 
the  hands  to  get  out  all  the  grit;  let  the 
liquor  stand  and  settle,  then  drain  it  into  a 
saucepan,  add  a  little  mace,  and  set  it  to 
boil.  Braid  two  spoonfuls  of  flour  into  half 
a  pound  of  butter;  stir  this  into  the  boiling 
liquor  and  let  it  again  boil  up;  then  put  in 
the  oysters  and  give  it  one  boil.  Serve  it  in 
an  oyster  dish. 

Fricassee  of  Potatoes.  —  Cut  cold 
boiled  potatoes  into  small  squares,  and  put 
them  in  a  basin  with  milk,  pepper  and 
salt,  allowing  half  a  pint  of  milk  to  a  dozen 
potatoes.  Set  the  basin  into  another  of  hot 
water,  and  when  it  comes  to  a  boil,  add  a 
teaspoonful  of  butter  and  set  on  the  stove, 
and  let  it  boil  up  once,  then  serve. 

Baked  Apple  Custard.— Take  three 
quarts  of  stewed  apples  and  mash  them 
with  a  spoon  through  a  colander;  add  one 
pound  of  sugar,  four  or  six  eggs,  one  teacup- 
ful  of  melted  butter,  two  lemons,  the  juice 
and  pulp.  Mix  these  well.  Have  the  pie 
pans  filled  with  pastry  and  put  the  custard 
in.    Bake  slowly. 

To  Boil  Rice.— Wash  clean  two  cupfuls 
of  rice;  put  it  into  a  pot  with  two  quarts  of 
water,  and  boil  it  quite  tender;  turn  it  into  a 
colander  to  drain,  but  do  not  stir  it.  Let  it 
stand  before  the  fire  to  dry  about  ten  min- 
utes. Every  kernel  of  rice  will  be  separate, 
dry  and  look  very  white. 

Corn  Cake— Three  teacups  of  Indian 
meal,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one  table- 
spoonful  of  sugar,  one  of  butter;  wet  this 
with  boiling  water,  and  then  beat  in  one  eg^; 
spread  half  an  inch  deep  on  buttered  tin 
sheets,  and  bake  brown  in  a  quick  oven. 


The  Care  of  the  Eyes. — Not  long  ago 
an  advertisement  was  read  in  which  an  op- 
tician promised  to  examine  the  eyes  of  all 
who  came  to  him  free  of  chaf'ge,  and  to  pro- 
vide glasses  for  the  same  at  moderate  rates. 
The  object  of  this  free  examination  was  evi- 
dently to  provide  customers  for  the  sale  of 
the  glasses  and  spectacles.  The  advertiser 
may  have  been  a  skilled  oculist,  and  per- 
fectly able  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  his 
patients,  but  is  it  worth  while  to  make  the 
experiment  ?  Any  one  who  has  ever  been 
threatened  with  blindness  will  protest  against 
running  any  risk  in  the  treatment  of  the 
eyes.  Sight  is  the  most  blessed  of  all  of  the 
five  physical  senses.  Blindness,  or  the 
thought  of  blindness,  seems  like  a  living 
death,  and  only  those  who  have  experienced 
the  fear  can  understand  it.  Do  not  take  any 
risks  with  your  sight.  Do  not  experiment 
or  allow  others  to  experiment  with  your 
eyes  if  they  are  weak  or  failing.  Economy 
of  money  at  the  risk  of  losing  your  eyesight 
is  foolishness.  The  eye  is  one  of  the  most 
delicate  of  organs,  and  easily  ruined  and  the 
sight  destroyed.  There  is  no  excuse  for 
negligence  in  the  matter;  there  is  no  use  to 
try  home  or  cheap  remedies.  If  your  sight 
is  failing,  if  your  eyes  are  out  of  order,  hesi- 
tate not  for  a  moment,  but  consult  a  com- 
petent oculist  at  once,  and  seek  none  but 
the  best.  Sight  is  too  valuable  and  precious 
to  be  trifled  with.  Those  who  have  suffered 
will  tell  you  the  misery  entailed.  There  are 
hospitals  where  the  eyes  are  treated  free  in 
many  cities  by  the  best  oculists,  so  it  is  not 
a  question  of  money.  And  the  warning  can 
not  be  repeated  too  often — do  not  trifle  with 
your  eyesight  under  any  consideration. — 
Harper's  Bazar. 

The  Old  Man's  Reticence. 

Ethel — O.  Ernest,  have  you  seen  father? 
Ernest — Yes;  I  have  just  come  from  his 

office. 

Ethel — And  did  he  give  bis  consent  ? 

Ernest — I  couldn't  quite  make  out.  He 
was  so  noncommittal. 

Ethel— Well,  what  did  he  say  ? 

Ernest — He  didn't  say  anything  at  all. 

Ethel — Didn't  you  ask  him  ? 

Ernest — I  said:  "Sir,  I  wish  to  marry 
your  daughter.  Have  I  your  consent  ?"  and 
he  turned  and  looked  at  me  a  minute,  then 
he  began  to  turn  red  in  the  face,  and  then  he 
grabbed  me  and  threw  me  over  the  balus 
ters,  and  before  I  could  ask  him  again  he 
slammed  his  door  and  locked  it. 


Irrigation, 

The  question  whether  it  pays  to  irrigate  our  lands 
has  passed  beyond  the  experimental  stage,  and  it  is 
admitted  that  it  is  the  only  system  of  husbandry 
that  will  pay.  Mammoth  enterprises  have  been  in- 
augurated to  bring  water  from  our  mountain  streams 
to  the  great  inland  valleys  for  irrigating  large  tracts. 
Until  a  general  system  of  irrigation  has  been  com- 
pleted, our  vegetable  gardens,  vineyards,  orchards 
and  upland  must  use  the  pump  for  raising  water, 
with  either  the  windmill  or  the  gas  or  gasoline  en- 
gine for  cheap  motor-power.  This  demand  has 
engaged  the  attention  of  our  best  mechanics  and  in- 
ventors to  build  a  pump  that  would  be  durable  and 
effective  in  raising  large  quantities  of  water. 

The  San  Francisco  Tool  Company  has  made 
special  eflfort  in  this  line  of  mechanism,  and  their 
great  plant  at  55  Stevenson  street  makes  more  irri- 
gation pumps  than  any  house  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  Torrent  Centrifugal  pumps  are  the  best 
known,  and  in  more  general  use  than  any  centrif- 
ugal pump  in  this  State. 

Any  one  who  wishes  to  be  enlightened  on  the  sub- 
ject of  irrigating,  draining  or  handling  of  water  for 
domestic  use  or  for  stock  will  obtain  valuable  infor- 
mation by  sending  to  the  San  Francisco  Tool  Com- 
pany, 55  Stevenson  street,  for  an  illustrated 
catalogue. 


WANTED. 


A  FOREMAN  who  is  competent  to  manage  a  Urge 
fruit  and  raisin  ranch.   Address,  giving  reterence, 

BOX  L,  Fresno,  Cal. 


WANTED. 

SITUATION    AS  MANAGER. 

Farmer,  married,  with  thorough  practical  experience 
and  theoretical   knowledge   of  agriculture  In  all  its 
b  anch'8— Block,  grain,  sugar  beets,  (ruit,  etc.,  wants 
situation  as  manager.    Reference.  Address, 
LEO  ES8IOB. 

PaoiOc  Hotnl,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


ORANGE  CULTURE  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

Now  that  the  interest  in  the  culture  of  the  orange  Ig 
extending  so  as  to  embrace  nearly  all  parts  of  the  State, 
a  book  giving  the  results  of  experience  in  parts  of  the 
State  where  the  growth  of  the  fruit  has  been  l->ngestpur- 
■ue<<  will  bo  found  of  wide  usefulness. 

"Orange  Culture  m  Oalifornla"  ^^as  written  by  Those 
A.  (iaroy  of  Los  Angeles,  after  many  years  of  practical 
cxperienoe  and  observation  in  the  growth  of  tne  fruit. 
It  is  a  well-printed  hand-book  of  227  pages,  and  treats  of 
nursery  practloe,  planting  of  orange  orchards,  cultiva- 
tion and  irrigation,  pruning,  estimates  of  cost  of  planta- 
tions, best  varieties,  etc. 

The  book  Is  sent  post-paid  at  the  reduced  price  of  76 
cents  per  copy.  In  cloth  binding.  Address  DEWEV  PUB- 
LiSHlNO  CO.,  Publishers  "  P«olflo  Rural  Press,"  220 
Market  Bt  ,  Man  Franoligo, 


Take  Care  of  the 

NIOKLBS 

and  the 

DOLLARS 

Will  Take  Care  of  Themselves. 


If  you  only  save  one  or  two 
Nickles  on  each  Fifty-cent  pur- 
chase 

You  will  be  many  Dollars 
ahead  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Send    for    our   catalogue  of 

RUBBER  GOODS. 


Arrived  < 
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Pacific  [joasl  Qone  ^upplj  Association 

Mention  this  paper.      132  MARKET  ST.,  S.  F. 


The/EOLIAN! 

The  Greaiesi  of  all  Musical 
Inslrumenls. 


In  inventing  the  .£alian  was  to  make  an  instrument 
that  would  do  away  with  the  years  of  practice  made 
necessary  by  the  piano  and  organ  and  at  the  same  time 
have  music 

IN  NO  WAY  MECHANICAL. 

But  capable  of  the  most  delicate  shading  in  expression 
and  time,  entirely  at  the  will  of  the  performer. 


The  CELESTINAI 

A  marvellous  little  instrument  eqaal  to  an  Organ 
for  family  nge.  Plays  all  classes  of  music;  no  skill 
required.   Pric  $25. 

Send  for  catalogues  and  terms  to 

KOHLER  &  CHASE, 

26  28-30  OTarrell  St ,       San  Francisco. 


FOR  $19.00 

We  can  send  you  one  ot  our 

SPECIALTY  SINGLE  BUGGY 
HARNESS, 

Which  Is  the  result  of  years  of  figuring  to  make  the  best 
harness  ever  known  for  the  money.  It  is  made  from  oak 
stock,  hand  stitched  and  finished  by  skillful  mechanics, 
handsome  full  nickel  or  Davis  hard  rubber  trimmings. 

Jnst  the  Harness  for  an  Blegant  Tnrnont. 

They  sell  here  for  826.00,  and  harness  not  aa  good  Is 
often  sold  tor  $36.00  In  retail  shops.  If  harness  la  not  as 
represented,  money  will  be  refunded. 

Liebold  Harness  Co. 

110  MoAllistar  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Collar  and  Hames,  instead  of  Breast  Oollar. 
82  GO  extra. 


Please  state  It  you  want  single  strap  Haroesi,  or  folded 
style  Harness,  with  traces  double  throughout. 


Gas  Machine. 


The  new  Improved  AUTOMATIC  OAS  MACHINES 
stand  unequaleJ  on  the  whole  Pacific  Coast  for  lighting 
country  homes,  suburban  residences,  hotels,  etc  The 
light  producrd  by  these  machines  Is  Bright,  Clean  and 
Steady,  but  soft  and  soothing  to  the  eye.  Kmlttlng 
No  Hmoke  and  being  uniform.  It  has  no  equal  for 
reading  by.  The  cost  is  more  than  One-Half  Less  than 
coal  gas  anywhere,  It  being  but  $1  per  I  COO  cable 
f«et  Thes*  Machines  are  sold  at  rednoed  rates, 
bat  everj  one  Is  g^naranteed  to  g\ye  entire 
satisfaction.  Before  purchasing  elsewhere,  call  and 
examine  them  or  send  for  illustrated  catalogue  at  Nos. 
43-45  Stevenson  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

JACOB  SCHREIBER,  Manager. 


CALIFORNIA!^: 


you  want  to  know  about  Oalifornla 
and  the  I'aclCc  States,  soiid  for  the 
PACIIFI*?  RVKAI.,  rRKNM. 
the  best  Ilhuttratcd  and  Leatllug  FuruiliiK  aud  Horticultural 
Weekly  of  the  Far  Went.  Trial,  6O0  for  3  mon.  Two  aamv>le 
oopleH.  10c.  BstabUnhed  1870.  DHWUY  FtJBLISUINO  00. 
IW  Market  St.,  &  V. 


New  York  State 

BMCKWHEflT 


S.  C.  S.  10-lb.  Sacks,     -  $  .60 

S.  C.  S.  25-lb.      "        -  1.40 

S.  C.  S.  50-lb.      "       -  2.65 

King's  Self-Rising,  3  for  .50 

WISCONSIN— Guaranteed  Pure 

-  -   -   I  .45 

-  -   -  1.10 
50.1b.     '«  1.15 

Bbls.  in  wood,   -  8.00 
Above  is  the  Finest  Goods  ever  offered. 


10-lb.  Sacks, 
26-lb.     "  - 


A  CASH  @ 
©  BARGAIN 


As  an  example,  showing  what  cash  does, 
we  offer 

ELECTRIC  LUSTER 

STARCH 

In  Packages  only,  at  5c. 

This  is  about  6c.  per  lb.  in  Bulk,  and  it  is  the 
finest  I^AUNDRY.  Gloss  or  Polishing  Starch 
in  the  U.  S.  Try  a  Be.  Package  and  see. 

Has  always  sold  at  lOC  and  i2%c. 

SMITH'S  CASH  ST0RE4$. 

414,  416,  418  Front  St..  8.  F. 

PAGE  A  FREE 

CATALOGUE  PACKING  AND 

FREE  ▼  CARTAGE 
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Dewey  t  Co.'s  Scientific  Press 
Patent  Agency. 


OUB   U.  S.  AKD   FOBKIGN   PATENT  AOENOT 

presentB  many  and  important  advantages  as  • 
Home  Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of  lonf> 
establishment,  great  experience,  thorongh  syS' 
tern,  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  subjects  of 
inventions  in  our  own  community,  and  our 
most  extensive  law  and  reference  library,  con- 
taining official  American  and  foreign  reports, 
files  of  scientific  and  mechanical  publications, 
etc.  All  worthy  inventions  patented  through 
our  Agency  will  have  the  benefit  of  an  illnstra- ' 
tion  or  a  description  in  the  Mining  and  Scien- 
tific Pbess.  We  transact  every  branch  of 
Patent  business,  and  obtain  Patents  in  all  coun- 
tries which  grant  protection  to  inventors.  The 
large  majority  of  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patents 
issued  to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Ooast  have 
been  obtained  through  oar  Agenc/.  We  can 
give  the  beet  and  most  reliable  advice  as  to  the 
patentability  of  new  inventions.  Our  prices 
are  as  low  as  any  first-class  agencies  in  the 
Eastern  States,  while  our  advantages  for  Pacific 
Coast  inventors  are  far  superior.  Advice  and 
Oiroulars  free. 

DEWET  Ss  00.,  Patent  Agents, 

220  Market  St.,  Elevator,  12  Front  St.,  S.  F. 


Telephone  No.  658. 


A.  T,  DEWET. 


W.  B.  EWEB.      GEO.  H.  STEONG, 


FOLDING  S A. WING  MACHINE. 

9.G0RDS  m  SO  HOURS. 

RUNS    .jtuBT-^^  ^  sm,m 

EASY. 

TNo  Backache  / 


BY  ONE  MAM.  ^     .  ^,      .  , 

Bend  forfrce  illustrated  catalognie,  showing  teBtlmonlala 
from  thousands  who  have  sawed  from  5  to  9  cord*  dally. 
It  raws  down  trees,  folds  llkoa  pocltct-knife,  welghsonly 
41  Ills.,  easily  carried  on  shoulder.  One  man  can  saw  moro 
timber  with  it  than  two  men  with  across-ciitsaw.  42,000  In 
U60.  Yfe  also  nialce  larger  sized  machine  to  caiTy  7  foot 
eaw. 

Order  from  the  general  as:ent  for  California.  The  ma- 
chine will  cost  you  less  than  by  sing^le  shipment  direct 
from  the  factory  at  Chicago, 

JAMES  LINFORTH,    S?  Uarket  St..  S.  F. 


APIARIAN  SUPPLIES.' 


Golden  Ital- 
ian Queens. 
Teated,  $2.00 

each;  untested,  Sl.OO  saob.   L  Hires,  91.90  each.   Root's  V 
ooTe  sections,  $6.00  per  1000.   Dadant's  oomb  foundation, 
Mo  and  66o»  pound.  Bmokers,  91.00  each.  Globe  TeUs,|I.OV 
(Mb,  sta.    WM.  KTVAN  *  iIqH<  ta  Mateo.  Oak 
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RIVERSIDE  NORSERIES 

AND  FRUIT  FARM, 

LODI,  CAL., 
JAMES  A.  ANDERSON,  Proprietor, 

HAS  A  CHOICE  STOCK  OF 

Fruit,  Shade  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Vines,  Etc., 

COKSISnNO  OP 

Choice  PEACHES,  in  variety;  ALMONDS,  I.  X.  L  ,  Non- 
panel,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Golden  State,  Texas,  Prollflc  and 
La  Prima;  FRENCH  PRUNES,  TRAGEDY  PRUNES, 
SILVER  PRUNES,  ROYAL  AND  BLENHEIM  APRI- 
COTS, Kelsey,  Satsuma,  Botan  and  Burbanlc  PLUMS. 

The  above  stock  in  both  yearlings  and  June 

Buds. 

JAMBS   A.  ANDERSON, 
Lodl,       -     -     Saa  Joaquin  County,  Cal. 


SANTA  ROSA  NURSEIRES. 

(Successor  to  Luthkk  Bcrbank.) 

PEARS,  APPLES,  WALNUTS  AND 
SHADE  TREES  in  Surplus. 

A  BIO  STOCK  OF  FINE 

Prunes,  Cherries,  Olives, 

&  EVERYTHING  IN  NURSERY  LINE. 

tS"  New  price  list  free  on  application. 


The  Earliest  Yellow  Freestone  Known. 

CURL  LEAP  PROOF. 

TWO  WEEKS  EABLIEB  THAN  FOSTEB 
OB  BABLY  CBAWFOBD. 

The  Best  Peach  Known  for  Early  Ship- 
ment East. 

Reaaooable  prices  to  dealers  and  cknvaasers.  For 
particulars  apply  to 

W.  W.  SMITH,  Vaoavllle, 
A.  T.  FOSTEB,  Dlzom, 
Or,  I.  H.  THOMAS  &  SON,  Vlsalla. 


PEPPER'S  NURSERIES. 

(BSTABLISHED  IN  18S8.) 

 A  large  stock  of  

Bartlett  Pear  Trees  and  French  Prunes 

On  Myrobolan  Stocks,  at  Low  Bates. 

Also,  a  general  assortment  of  Apple,  Pear,  Peach, 
Meotaiine.  Plum,  Cherry,  Quince,  etc.,  grown  in  sandy 
loam,  without  irrigation,  which  gives  a  floe  proportion 
of  roots  I  offer  no  trees  but  what  are  grown  in  my  own 
grounds  and  known  to  be  true  to  label  and  free  from 
BOftlebugg.   Address:  W.  H.  PBPPEB, 

Petaiuma,  Cal. 

Owing  to  age  and  poor  health,  I  will  eell  my  place  and 
business  at  a  bargain.  Place  consists  of  260  acres  of  land, 
good  buildings,  50  acres  in  orchard,  and  a  large  Nursery 
Stock,  together  with  horses,  wagons  and  implements, 
complete,  for  carrying  on  the  business.  A  Rood  oppor. 
tanity  tor  enterprising  men  with  capital  to  step  into  a 
good-paying  business.  For  further  particulars  address, 
as  above. 


OAK  LAWN 

NURSERY. 

FIRST-CLASS  FRUIT  TREES. 

Growers  and  Dealers  In 

GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK. 

NO  INSECT  PESTS  OR  IRRI&ATION. 

Please  Send  for  Catalogue. 

HULBERT     BROS.,  Proprietors, 

Sll  Third  St..  Santa  Boa*. 


COLD  SPRINGS  NURSERY. 

I  have  a  line  lot  of  APPLE  TREES  tor  sale. 

I  will  guarantee  every  tree  true  to  lable  and  tree  from 
Insect  pests. 

Correepondence  solicited. 

J.  M.  HARRIS, 

Orant  Spring!,  Mariposa   Connty,  Cal. 


BLUB  GUMS, 

MONTEREY  CYPRESS, 

For  Kile  In  lota  to  suit.  Write  for  prices  delivered  on 
wharf  In  Ban  Francisco.  For  large  orders  we  have  special 
Inducements.  Address 

W.  A.  T.  CtTKATTOM,  Petalama,  Oal. 


cox  SEED  AND  PLANT  CO., 

WHOLESALE  SEED  MERCHANTS, 

WABEHOnSB,  411,  413.  415  8ANSOME  STBEET,  SAN  PBANOI3CO. 


GRASS.  CLOVER  AND 

Price  on  Application. 


FARM  SEEDS 


ALFALFA,  Utah  Seed;  RED  CLOVER,  WHITE  CLOVER,  ALSYKE  CLOVER,  TIMOTHY,  Choice. 
ORCHARD,  Choi -e  Eastern;  ORCHARD,  Choice  Australian:  RED  TOP  GRASS. 
KENTUCKY  BLUE  GRASS,  Extra  Clean;  RYE  GRASS,  Perennial,  English. 

RYE  GRASS,  Perennial,  Austialian;  RYE  GRASS,  Italian;  JOHNSON  GRASS,  or  Evergreen  MUlet 
ME3QUITE  GRASS  SEED,  ONION  SETS,  TOP  ONIONS. 

SEND  FOB  OUB  CATALOG OE    OF    GARDEN,    FLOWER    AND    TBBB  SEEDS. 

We  sell  the  Highest  Grade  of  Grass  and  Clever  Seeds  that  is  offered  in  this  coantry.  The 

difference  in  price  between  choice,  clean  seed  and  second  or  third  quality  is  from  one  to  two  cents  per  pound. 
Be  sure  and  obtain  oar  samples  and  prices  before  jrea  buy  elsewhere.  We  are  always  in  the 
market  to  buy  Alfalfa,  Clover  and  Timoiby  Seeds. 


McKEVITT'S  EARLY. 


The  New  Yellow  Freestone  Peach. 


FIRST  AND  BEST  OF  EARLY  YELLOW  PEACHES. 


RIPBNS  IMMEDIATELT  AFTER  THE  ALEXANDER  (White  Cling),  which  Is  the  earliest 

peach  in  market. 

Fruit  is  round,  of  m=dium  size,  VERT  HIGHLY  COLORED,  flesh  firm  and  sweet. 

THIS  PEACH  HAS  BKEN  SUCCESSFULLY  SHIPPED  EAST  FOB  FIVE  YEARS  and 
Is  no  new.  antried  variety. 

Tree  healthy,  strong  grower,  and  heavy  bearer,  never  having  misted  a  crop. 

A  limited  number  of  yearling  trees  for  sale  this  season.   Apply  early  before  stock  is  exhausted. 

GIANT  OAK   FRUIT  CO., 

VAOAVILLE,  OAL. 

Tulare  County  customers  can  obtain  stock  from  above  Company  at  Farmersville,  Tulare  Co. 


E'RXJIT  TREE©! 


t  I.  X.  L.,  COMMERCIAL 
■   AND  NE  PLUS  ULTRA. 


EARLY  CBAWPORD,  FOSTER 
MUIR  AND  OBANQE  CLING 


FXIZSN'OJ^C  X'fLTJ^kTXSS  on  Myrobolan,  Peach  and  Almond  Boote. 
J3.A.3F*.TIji!E3TT    PX:.^XIS,  AprlcotB,  Cherries,  Olives,  Walnuts.  Etc. 

Correspondence  Respectfully  Solicited. 

GROWERS    CF    FRUIT    AND    ORNAMENTAL    TREES,    VEGETABLE,    FLOWER   AND   FARM  SEEDS, 
419-421    8AN80ME    STREET.    SAN    FRANCISCO,  OAL. 


STOCKTON  NURSERIES, 


ESTABLISHED  1853. 


FRUIT  TREES.    FRUIT  TREES. 


Also  Fine  Stock  of  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Palms,  Roses  and  Carnatioua. 

PLANTS   IN  GREAT  VABIBTY. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

E.  C.  CLOWES,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


ALMOlNrD  TREES. 

California  Paper-Shell,  Nonpareil,  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and 

I.  "S..  L. 

A  pamphlet  on  Almonds  mailed  free  of  charge  on  appllMtion.    A  large  supply  of  the  GOLDEN  PEACH  and 
FRENCH  PRUNE.    All  kinds  of  leading  fruit  trees  tor  sUe.    No  charges  made  for  baling  trees.  Address 


Davisville  Nurseries, 


Davisville,  OaL 


OLIVE   NURSERY,   POMONA,  CALIFORNIA. 

O.  P.  LOOP  &  SON, 

VABIBTIBS  FOR  OIL— Razza,  Grosaaia,  Boaeallna,  Bellmonte,  Ollvastra,  Lecclno, 
Plengente,  Morinello,  Uvarla,  Corregiola,  Infrantola,  Bnbra,  Atrovlalacea,  True 
Picboline. 

VABIBTIBS  FOB  PICKLING— Regalia,  Groasala,  Hlspanla,  Santa  Catarlna,  St. 
AgoBtlno,  Aacolana  (White  olive  of  Ascoli). 

PRICE,  50  Cts.  Each,  $10  per  100,  $350  per  $1000;  Ascolana,  $1  each. 

Terms  of  sale,  Oash  on  delivery  at  (he  railroad  station.  Time  tor  transplantlnr,  Janaar;  and  February.  Trees 
offered  for  sale  are  two  years  old,  propagated  from  imported  stocks. 

1888  54  YEARS  30O  ACBBS  1892 

Parry's  Giant,  Pedigree  .Japan  M»ri  moth,  Paragon,  and  otiicr  Chestnuts.  Japan,  Persian,  French  and  English 
Walnuts.  Pecans,  Almonds  and  KiUiette.  LINCOLN  COKB^ESS  PEAR— very  large  and  very  late.  SENECA— 
large,  handsome,  and  Immediately  alter  Bartletts.  JagBD  Golden  Rnsset,  Vermont  Beauty  and 
Idaho,  in  calleotlons  at  reduced  rates.  Blcagnus  Lon^lp^  Hardy  Ornnges,  Wineberries,  and  other  valuable 
novelties.  Shade  Trees,  for  Lawn  or  Street  planting;  OAamcntal  Shrubs,  Vines,  etc.  Grape  Vines,  small 
fruit  plants.   Illustrated  descriptive  catalogue  free.    WM.  PARKY.  Parry,  N.  J. 


OROVILLE  NURSERIES, 

W.  W.  WILL,  Propriitor 

OROVILLE,   .   -   -  BUTTE  CO.,  CAL. 

Trees  at  Wholesale  and  Retail. 

I  have  to  offer  the  coming  planting  season 
the  following  stock: 

PEACHES,  BARTLETT  PEARS,  ALMONDS, 

FRENCH  AND  OTHER  PRUNES, 
APRICOTS,  ORANGES,  LEMONS,  OLIVES, 
SHADE  &  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  Etc. 

My  trees  are  warranted  Free  from  Insect  Pests  of  any 
kind,  and  are  raised  on  well-drained  foothill  toil  by 
myself.   Correspondence  solicited. 


100,000   EXTRA  FINE 

BARTLETT  PEAR  TREES. 

Apple.  Pear,  Plum.  Oberry,  Peacb,  Apricot, 
Nectarine,  Quince,  Grape  Vines 
and  Small  Frulta. 

600,000  FRUIT  TREES! 

Orange,  Lemon,  Lime,  OUve,  Japan  Persim- 
mon, and  all  klnda  of  Nut^bearlng 
Treea  Shade  and  Ornamental 
Trees,    Shrubs,  Etc. 

IMPORTED  FRinT  TREE  SEEDLINGS 

Ask  for  Prices. 

James  T.  Bogue,  Marysvilie,  Cal. 


NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

ESTABLISHED  1878. 
 AN  EXCEPriONALLY  FINE  

GENERAL   NURSERY  STOCK 

 FOR  

SEASON  1892-3. 

Warranted  tree  from  all  disease,  true  to  name,  and 
home  grown. 

Nurseries  at  Napa,  near  K  R.  Depot,  M.  J.  CROW, 
Manager;  residence  on  Second  Street,  one  block  from 
Courthouse. 

ADDRESS  

LEONARD  COATES,   Napa,  Cal. 


THEES 

FOR    PLANTING  SE&SON,    1892  93. 

Robe  de  Sargent  Prunes, 
French  Prunes  on  Peach,  Almond, 

Myrobolan. 
Pears,   Peaches    and  Apricots, 

Leading  Varieties,  in  large  quantities. 

A  General  Assortment  of  Decidnoos  Fruits. 

All  our  stock  is  grown  without  irrigation  and  is  guar- 
anteed Drop  us  a  "Card,"  and  we  will  send  you  our 
price  list.   

BALDWIN  &  STOME, 

San  ReioB  Valley  Nnrsery,  -  -  DaiYille,  Cal. 

OLIVE  TREES. 


ALL  KINDS  OF 

Nursery  Stock. 


Send  and  get  book  on  Olive  Culture. 


ROWLAND  BROS., 

Pomona,  OaL 


SURPLUS  STOCK! 

We  Have  on  Hand  and  For  Sale 
FRENCH  PRUNES  on  Peach  and  Myrobolan,  1  Year  Old. 
CHERRIES,  PEACHES  and  APPLES  1  and  2  Years  Old. 
Also  a  very  Large  and  Complete  Stock  of  SHADE  AND 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES.  The  Finest  Stock  of  ROSES  in 
Calllornia.    Write  for  Prices.  B,  GILL, 

28th  Street,  near  San  Pablo  Ave.,  Oaklasd,  Cal 


OLIVE  TREES^FOR  SALE. 

Heven  years  experience  has  taught  me  how  to 
PROPERIiY  root  the  Olive.  Mo  artificial  heat  used. 
Address 

W.  ALSTON-HAYNE,  Jr., 
Monteeito  P.  0,.  Santa  Barbara.  Cal 

EEADQUAETERS 

For  Rare  new  Tropical  fruit 
and  ornamental  plants  and 
trees.  Palms,  Ferns,  Orange 
Trees,  Pineapples,  Bamboos, 
Aquatics,  Etc. 

Plants  8a!ely  shipped  every- 
where.   Send  stamp  for  new 
and  full  catalrgue  which  tells 
all  about  this  subject. 
RKASONKK  BROS 
Onfoo,  Fla. 

Seeds,  Plants.  Etc.,  Continued  on 
Page  395. 
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How  Shellac  is  Made. 

What  makes  your  derby  stiff?  Shellac. 
What  is  sealing-wax  ?  Shellac  principally. 
What  is  shellac?  It  is  the  prodnct  of  a 
composite  mass  that  is  found  on  the  young 
twigs  and  branches  of  the  butea,  croton  and 
other  trees  that  grow  in  the  countries  of  the 
East.  Shellac  is  consumed  in  great  quanti- 
ties all  over  the  world  in  commerce  and  in 
arts.  It  is  kept  in  the  shops  and  large  ware- 
houses in  large  hogsheads.  It  varies  in 
color  and  thinness  and  is  transparent.  It 
comes  in  broken  pieces  of  irregular  sizes, 
some  of  it  being  very  thin. 

The  crude  mass  from  which  shellac  is  ob- 
tained is  produced  by  a  small  insect  (Cocars 
lacca)  resembling  somewhat  the  cochineal. 
The  insect  is  hatched,  matures  and  dies  on 
these  twigs.  A  number  of  female  insects, 
with  a  few  males,  fasten  themselves  upon 
the  tender  twig  and  puncture  the  bark.  A 
tenacious  fluid  exudes  and  envelops  them. 
The  insects  feed  upon  the  juice,  derive  their 
nourishment  from  it  and  deposit  their  eggs 
within  it.  The  males  only  have  wings,  and 
as  soon  as  the  females  begin  to  die  a  few 
females  and  the  males  go  to  other  trees. 
After  the  females  that  remain  in  this  gelati- 
nous mass  have  deposited  their  eggs  and 
have  died,  the  eggs  hatch  out  the  young  in- 
sects. The  young  burrow  through  the  dead 
bodies  of  their  mothers  to  the  surface  of  the 
mass  and  then  cover  the  neighboring  branches. 
The  eggs  are  deposited  close  to  the  bark,  so 
that  they  are  protected  bj  their  mother's 
bodies  and  by  the  mass  that  has  exuded  and 
enveloped  the  female  insects.  Finally  the 
young  twigs  are  completely  covered  with  a 
thick,  hard,  resinous  substance.  When  the 
females  die  the  frames  of  their  bodies  form 
little  cells  like  those  of  a  honeycomb.  As  a 
result  of  decomposition  there  are  the  ele- 
ments of  a  beautiful  purple  dye. 

When  these  twigs  have  been  sufficiently 
loaded  with  the  resinous  mass,  the  natives 
of  the  countries  in  which  these  trees  grow, 
strip  the  trees  of  these  twigs  and  break  them 
into  small  sticks.  These  pieces  are  called 
sticklac.  These  broken  twigs  are  immersed 
i  n  hot  water  and  the  hot,  resinous  substance 
is  kneaded  by  the  hands  to  press  out  the 
purple  dyestuff".  After  the  gelatinous  mass 
has  become  sufficiently  soft  it  is  taken  out 
and  dried.  It  is  then  put  into  coarse  cloth 
bags  and  suspended  close  to  the  charcoal 
fires.  Presently  the  mass  begins  to  melt. 
By  twisting  the  bags  the  mass  is  squeezed 
out,  dropping  onto  flat  sticks  placed  for  that 
purpose.  As  it  is  dropping  from  the  bags  it 
hardly  strikes  the  sticks  before  it  is  cooled 
by  the  air.  It  forms  into  thin  cakes  as  it  is 
deposited  on  these  sticks  or  narrow,  flat 
boards  and  dries.  These  cakes  or  sheets 
are  called  shellac.  As  the  melted  mass  is 
dropping  from  the  cloth  bags,  small  drops 
unavoidably  fall  to  the  ground  and  dry  in 
litttle,  round  bodies  called  cottonlac.  Other 
and  larger  pieces  that  also  fall  to  the  ground 
nd  dry  are  called  platelac. — Boston  Globe. 


Finishing  Oak. 

The  most  fashionable  method  of  finishing 
woodwork  in  the  natural  color  of  wood,  ac- 
cording to  A.  P.  Daire,  is  to  use  what  is 
known  as  "  quartered  oak  "  for  the  panels. 
This  is  oak  cut  in  a  certain  way  so  as  to 
show  the  grain  in  the  most  variegated  and  at- 
tractive manner.  This  is  then  finished  in 
either  the  antique  or  natural  method.  The 
finish  of  what  is  known  as  "  antique  oak  '  is 
produced  in  the  following  manner:  The  job 
should  be  made  of  hard  wood,  with  as  full 
an  open  grain  as  possible  to  secure  a  fine 
efifect.  Sandpaper  this  and  clean  off.  Then 
prepare  a  priming  made  of  i  part  japan,  i 
part  raw  linseed  oil  and  i  part  rubbing  var- 
nish. Drop  into  >^ -gallon  of  the  liquid  i 
pound  of  commercial  cornstarch,  such  as  is 
used  for  culinary  purposes.  Next  take  some 
good,  dry,  burnt  Turkish  umber,  and  add 
about  X'Pound  of  this  to  the  starch.  Apply 
to  the  job  a  good  flowing  coat  of  this  priming 
Let  stand  until  it  is  set  and  has  soaked  well 
into  the  grain,  and  then  take  a  broad  putty 
knife  and  slick  it  into  the  grain,  working  the 
knife  crosswise  of  the  grain.  Again  let  stand 
a  little  while,  and  then  wipe  with  rags;  es 
pecially,  clean  out  all  the  corners  and  get 
the  job  into  as  good  condition  as  possible 
as  regards  having  the  grain  well  filled. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  operation 
above-described,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
open  grain  has  absorbed  the  starch  and 
umber,  and  that  these  portions  now  show 
the  dark  shade  suggestive  of  age,  while  all 
the  rest  of  the  surface  is  also  slightly 
darkened. 

When  again  perfectly  dry,  give  one  coat  of 
rubbing  varnish,  prepared  by  adding  to  it 
_J^-pound  of  starch  to  each  gallon  of  varnish 
This  coat  should  be  flowed  on  freely  as  a 
medium  coat  of  rubbing  varnish,  but  be 
careful  not  to  have  runs  or  sags.  This  ought 


to  completely  fill  the  wood,  after  which  pro- 
ceed to  varnish,  rub  and  finish  the  job  in  the 
usual  manner.  To  produce  a  natural  oak 
finish,  follow  precisely  the  same  course  as 
above-described,  with  the  single  exception 
of  omitting  the  umber.  This  will  leave  the 
wood  in  its  natural  color. 


Polishing  Wood  with  Charcoal. 

A  method  of  polishing  wood  with  charcoal, 
now  much  employed  by  French  cabinet- 
makers, is  described  in  a  Parisian  technical 
journal.  In  this  cosmopoliton  city  may  be 
seen  many  articles  of  furniture  of  a  beautiful 
dead-black  color,  with  sharp,  clean-cut 
edges  and  smooth  surfaces,  the  wood  of 
which  appears  to  have  the  density  of  ebony. 
As  against  furniture  rendered  black  by 
paint  or  varnish,  the  difference  is  so  sensi- 
ble that  the  great  margin  of  price  value  be- 
tween the  two  kinds  of  work  explains  itself. 
The  operations  are  much  longer  and  more 
minute  in  the  case  of  charcoal-polishing, 
which  respects  every  detail  of  carving,  while 
paint  and  varnish  would  clog  up  the  holes 
and  widen  the  ridges.  In  the  first  process, 
only  carefully  selected  woods  are  employed, 
of  a  close  and  compact  grain;  they  are  cov- 
ered with  a  coat  of  camphor  dissolved  in 
water,  and  afterward  with  another,  composed 
chiefly  of  sulphate  of  iron  and  «nutgall. 
These  two  compositions,  in  blending,  pene- 
trate the  wood  giving  it  an  indelible  tinge, 
and  at  the  same  time  rendering  it  imper- 
vious to  the  attack  of  insects.  When  suffi- 
ciently dry  the  surface  of  the  wood  is  rubbed 
at  first  with  a  hard  brush  of  couch  grass 
and  then  with  charcoal  of  substances  as 
light  and  pliable  as  possible.  Any  hard 
grains  remaining  in  the  charcoal  scratches 
the  surface  instead  of  rendering  it  perfectly 
smooth.  The  flat  parts  are  then  rubbed 
with  natural  stick  charcoal,  and  the  indented 
portions  and  crevices  with  charcoal  powder. 
Alternately  with  the  charcoal,  the  workman 
also  rubs  the  furniture  with  flannel,  soaked 
in  linseed  oil,  and  e'^sence  of  turpentine. 
Repeated  pouncings  cause  the  charcoal, 
powder  and  oil  to  penetrate  into  the  wood, 
giving  the  furniture  a  beautiful  color  and 
also  a  perfect  polish  without  any  of  the 
flaws  of  ordinary  varnish. 

It  has  been  discovered  that  the  first  pat- 
ent granted  to  an  inventor  in  America,  was 
to  an  Englishman  named  Joseph  Jenks.  An 
act  was,  it  appears,  passed  in  the  year  1646 
by  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
according  to  this  person  "the  exclusive 
right  of  making  and  selling  his  improved 
scythe  for  the  term  of  fourteen  years."  The 
decree  was,  therefore,  promulgated  exactly 
26  years  after  the  "Mayflower"'  had  landed 
its  burden  at  Plymouth,  in  the  State  which 
was  afterward  destined  to  witness  the  com- 
mencement of  the  American  War  of  Inde- 
pendence. The  improvement  protected  by 
Mr.  Jenks'  letters-patent  is  stated  to  have 
consisted  in  changing  the  short,  thick, 
straight  English  scythe  into  the  longer,  thin- 
ner, curved  instrument  with  stiffened  back. 


Unitarisui  Literatare 

Sent  free  by  the  CHANNiNa  Auxiliast  o(  the  First  Valtt 
rian  Church,  cor.  Oearjr  anri  Franklin  Sts  ,  San  Fran' 
Isco.   Address  Miss  S.  A.  Hobe,  as  above. 


$500,000 

To  LOAa  II  ART    AMOUNT  AT  THB  YIRT  LOWEST  MARKn 

rate  of  Interest  on  approved  security  In  Farming  Lands 
A.  SCHULLEB,  Boom  8,  120  California  Street,  Ban 
Francisco.   

IMPORTANT  TO  FABMERS. 

We  have  a  large  sum  of  money  to  loan  at  a  low  rate 
of  interest  on  mortgage  on  ranches.  Write  to  us  for  full 
particulars.  HOWE,  BANDSIANM  &  CO.,  608  California 
St.,  San  Francisco.    Booms  6  and  7. 


BARGAINS  1 1  BARGAINSII 

•5,500— Choice  Fruit  Tract  near  Haywards;  10  acres 
bearing  trees.   This  ia  a  good  purchase. 

«6,S00— Entire  Block  (6  4cre«),  near  Stanford  University. 
One  of  the  finest  blocks  on  the  tract,  will  subdivide  to  great 
advantage. 

93,500 -Eighty  (80)  acres,  Los  Gates,  partly  Improved; 
ao  excellent  bargain. 

» 10,000 -Twenty-five  (25)  acres  Belmont,  San  Mateo  Co., 
12  acres  in  fruit. 

•200  -  Lots  (50x300),  Town  of  Belmont.  $50  down,  bal- 
ance on  time. 

•2,500-Lot3  (4)  In  City  of  Fresno;  exceptionally  well 
located  and  cheap;  will  exchange. 

•1X,000-A  very  desirable  Residence  and  Lot  (140x150), 
19th  Ave.  and  E.  17th  St.,  Oakland;fine  vlew;eaByof  access; 
wl'l  subdivide. 

•3,000- Fine  20-acre  Tract  four  miles  from  Fresno 
(Woltors  Colony)  partly  Improved. 

Theso  are  fine  properties  and  are  to  be  sold.  Write  for 
particulars  at  once. 

JOHN  F.  BYXBEE, 
No.  48  market  Street.  Htkm  Franelaco. 


ALMOND  BDLLERS  FOR  SALE 

IRVINOTON.    AI.A1HKDA    OOCNTY.  OAl.. 


California  Inventors 


Should  consult 
DEWEY&  OO. 
A  M  K  R I  CAN 

AND  FoBKiON  Patknt  Hoi.kji roRS  for  obtaining  Patents 
■nd  Oaveati.  EstabliHheil  Id  ISCO.  Tliclr  lonxvxp»rienoe  as 
loumalistH  and  large  practice  as  Patent  atturuoyB  enables 
them  to  offer  Faolflo  Cfoaat  Inventors  far  better  service  than 
khey  can  obtain  elsewhere.  Bend  for  free  drculars  of  Infor- 
mation..  No  220  Market  St.,  Ban  Francisco  CaL 


TO  GROWERS  OF  FRUIT  AND  PRODUCE 
IN  CALIFORNIA: 

We  solicit  your  consignments  believing  that  by  diligence  and 
vigilance  in  serving  your  interests  we  can  give  you  satisfaction  and 
hold  your  trade.  Our  storage  facilities  are  dry,  convenient  and  ex- 
tensive. We  give  careful  attention  to  packing  for  long-distance 
shipping.    Our  local  trade  is  first-class  and  growing. 

(Successors  to  Geo.  B.  Starr  &  Co.  and  Starr  &  Jitdson.) 

TELEPHONE  88.    P.  0.  BOX  2187.  308  &  310  Washingtiii  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Correspond  with  us.    Mention  the  Bdral  Press. 


THE" 


Solid  fiMFORT 

Self-Guiding^^   Tongueless  | 


Our  booF'S' 

"Fun  on  the  Farm,"  sent 

Free  to  all  who  mention  this  paper. 


wheel 
flandslide. 

No 
Bide  draft. 
No 

s«<>5»«ifc-»    —  ,  II,  I  .   -  neck  weight. 

No  lifting 

EaxitT^^^^^^^^^^^ggf^       at  corners. 
Driving, ^^^^S^^^Hp^      Brake  prevents 
Straighter  FurrouJS^MB^^^plow  running  on  team, 
and  JLlichter  Draft  than  any  plow  on  or  off  wheels. 
Equally  adapted  to  Western  prairies  and  hard,  stony 
ground,  or  hillsides. 


ECONOMIST  PLOW  CO.,  So.  Bend,  Ind.,  or  Stanton,  Thomson  &  Go.,  Sacramento. 

^"Special  price*  and  time  f'>r  trial  kI  ven  on  first  orders  from  points  where  we  have  no  agents. 


JOSHUA  HENDY  MACHINE  WORKS 


Proprietors  of  the  City  Iron  Works, 

PRINCIPAL  OFPIOB,  NO.  51    FREMONT  ST., 
Works,  Cor,  Bay,  Kearny  and  Franoisoo  Sts., 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CAUFORNIA. 

Manulaoturers  of  and  Dealers  in 

Boilers,  Engines,  Pnmps  and  HacMnerj 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

WATER  PIPE  FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

Lap-Welded  Wronght-Iron'.Tublng  Coupled  with 
Patent  l.ead-L,lned  Oonpllngs. 

FOR  IRRIGATING,  FARU,  DAIRY  AND  OTHER  PDRPOSES 


Stockton -Fresno  Business  College. 


m  o 

Si  <s 


q 

CO  ^ 


So 

O 


THE  LEADING  FEATURE  OP  THE  SCHOOL  IS  ITS  HOME. 

Taltlon  One  Year  (fiS  Weeks),  $75. 

Sixteen  Regular  Teachers  and  Over  Three  Hundred  Students  attending.  Courses  Thorough,  Rates  Lowest 
Instruction  the  IBest,  and  School  the  Most  Reliable.  Address  W.  O.  BAUSBT. 


THE  ECONOMY  HORSE-POWER 

 WITH  

Fly-Wheel  Walking  Beam  for  Pamplngljarge  Qaaatltles  of  Water 
Sand  tor  Catalogue  and  Price  List 


F.  W.  KROGH  &  CO.,  51  Beale  Street,  S.  F. 


9\ 

TO 


When  you  can  learn  it  AT  HOMB  without  a 

Teacher  within  lCX)houra.  Send  (or  particulars. 

H.  K.  8TABK  WBATHEB  CO.,  »»0  Sansome  St., 8.F 


November,  5,  1892. 
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Br6siler3*  tiirectory. 


Hz  Unee  or  leas  In  this  directorr  at  fiOo  p«r  line  per  month. 


HORSES  AND  GAULE, 


t.  H.  BCTRKE,  626  Market  St.,  &  F.;  Registered 
Holsteios;  winners  of  more  first  prizes,  aweepstakea 
and  special  premiums  than  any  herd  on  the  Coast 
Fnre  registered  Berkshire  Pigs.    All  strains. 


Sale  of  Thoroughbreds. 

PROPERTY  OF  HON.  L.  U.  8HIPPEE, 


JBBSSyS— The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  Kesrlstered  Herd  is 
owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.    Animals  (or  sale. 


P.  PETERSEN,  Sites,  ColuaaCo.,  Importer  &  Breeder 
of  registered  Shorthorn  Cattle,    Toung  bulla  for  sale 


JOHN  LYNCH,  Petaloma,  breeder  of  thoroughbred 
Shorthorns.   Young  stock  for  sale. 


WILD  FLOWER  STOCK  FARM,  Fresno  Co, 
A.  Heilbron  &  Bro.,  Props.,  Sac  Breeders  of  tboroutrh 
bred  strains  and  Cruikshank  Shorthorns;  also  Registered 
Herefords:  a  fine  let  of  young  bulls  In  each  herd  for  sale, 


CHARLES  B.  HUMBERT,  Cloverdale,  CaL,  Im' 
porter  and  Breeder  of  Recorded  Holsteln-Friesian 
Cattle.   Catalogues  on  application. 


M.  D.  HOPKINS,  Petaluma,  Breeder  of  Shorthorns, 
Dealer  in  fresh  Cows,  Beef  Cattle  and  Sheep. 


PBRCHBRON  HORSES.— Pore  bred  horses  and 
mares,  all  ages,  and  guaranteed  breeders,  for  sale  at 
my  ranch  near  Lakeport,  Lake  Co.,  Cal.  New  cata- 
logue now  ready.   Wm.  B.  CoUler. 


J.  H.  WHITE,  Lakeville,  Sonoma  Co.,  CaL,  breeder 
of  Registered  Holsteln  Cattle. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Saa  Co.,  CaL,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 


PETER  SAXE  A  SON,  Lick  House,  San  Frandsco, 
Cal  Importers  and  Breeders,  for  paat  21  years,  of 
•Terr  varietT  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 


WILLIAM  NILES,  Los  Angeles,  CaL  Thoroughbred 
Registered  Holsteln  and  Jersey  Cattle.   None  better. 


POULTRY. 


DSBB  MOUNT  POULTRY  YARDS,  St  Helena, 
Cal.  8  C.  White  Legboma,  W.  Holland  Turkeys, 
Toulouse  Qeese  and  Pekln  Ducks  and  Ouinea  Pigs. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton, 
CaL,  send  for  illustrated  and  descriptlTe catalogue,  free. 


JOHN  McFARLTNQ,  Callstoga,  Cal.,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Choice  Poultry.  Send  (or  Circular.  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  Pigs, 


R.  Q.  HEAD,  Napa,  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Land 
and  Water  Fowls.   Send  tor  New  Catalogue. 


SHEEP  AND  QOATS. 


R.  H.  CRANE,  Petaluma,  Cal.,  breeder  and  Importer. 
South  Down  Sheep;  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missouri. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  landing,  CaL,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropehire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Crossbred 
Herlno  and  Shropshire  Sheep.   Rama  (or  sale. 


SWINE. 


J.  P  ASHLEY.  Linden,  Cal..  breeder  and  importer 
o(  Thoroughbred  Swine.  Small  Yorkshire  Victoria, 
Essex  and  Poland-Chloa.    Superior  stock  low  prices. 

WILLIAM  NILlllS,Lo8  Angeles,  Cal.  Thoroughbred 
Poland-Chlna  and  Berksblre  Pigs.   Circulars  free. 


TYLBR   BEACH,    Sao  Joae,  CaL,  biMdei 
Ihoreughbred  Berkshire  and  Kaaex  Hogt. 


HOLBERT&  CONGER, 

Importers  aod  Dealers 
Direct  from  Europe, 

Ensrilsb    Sblre  Draft, 

Cleveland  Bay 
and    German  Coach 
Stallions. 
199  Eighteenth  St., 
Los  Angeles,  Oalirornia 
Write  for  Catalogue. 


C0LT8BR0KEN. 

THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

One  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  San 
Leandro,  Alameda  County, 

 HAS  — 

Every  Facility  for  Breaking  Colts  Properly. 

Rates  Tery  Reasonable. 
HORSES  BOARDED  AT  ALL  TIMES. 


COMPRISINO  IN  PABl 


STALLIONS 


By  the  noted  slrea  LONQFELLOW, 
Imp.    KINQ  BAN,  Imp.  PRINCE 
CHARUE  (eire  of  Salvator)  and  MONDAY. 


BROODMARES, 


The  get  of  such  celebrated 
fj  eires  aa  OLENELO,  LUKE 
BLACKBURN,  Imp.  GLENGARRY,  HINDOO,  TEN  BROEOK, 
NORFOLK,  JOE  HOOKER,  BULLION,  KYRLE  DALY,  etc. 


MECHAM  &  FRITCH, 

Importers  and  Breeders  of 

Red  Polled  Cattle. 

We  have  about  150  Head  of  Imported 
and  Graded  Stock,  all  Deep  Red  Color. 

Full  Blood  and  Graded,  of  both  sexes,  for  sale.  AddreM 
all  communieations  on  cattle  to 

W.  8.  FHITSCH,  Petaluma. 


TWO-YEAR-OLDS  and  YEARLINGS  1:1.^^1,::.":!^. 

TUCK,  JOE  HOOKER,  F£LLO  WCHARM,  MAJOR  BAN  and  JOHN  A. 

TO  BE  HELD  AT 

OAKLAND  TROTTING  PARK, 

(SHELL  MOUND  STATION) 

At  1 1  A.  M.,  WEENESDAY,  NOVEMBER  16,  1892 

KILLIP  &  00. ,  Live  Stock  Auctioneers, 

2A  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

OILBBKT  TOMPKINS,  Proprietor, 
P.  O.  Box  148  San  Leandro,  Cal. 


Calves,  Yearlings  and  2-year-olds 


POK  BAI^K. 
ROBBBT  A8H1UBNEB, 
Badmi  Station.  Ban  Mateo  Oonnty,  Cai> 
Only  three-'oartha  mile  from  the  ttrmlnua  of 
the  B.  F.  aod  Has  MaUo  Klectris  ttetO. 


Parsons  &  Griffith, 

GEYSERVILLE, 
Sonoma  Co.,  -  -  Cal. 


IRKEDKRg  or 


Shire  Horses. 


Our  stock  is  of  the  very  best, 
havintr  won  nearly  erery  prize 
competed  for  at  the  State  and 
County  Fairs  the  last  three 
years. 


Parties  desiring  to  purchase 

A  FIRST- CLASS 
YOUNG  STALLION 

Should  not  fall  to  see  our 
stock  and  get  our  prices  and 
terms  before  buying  as  we  are 
prepared  to  and  will  sell  at 
prices  that  defy  competition. 


BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Prize  Herd  of  Southern  California. 

6  premiums  State  Fair  1892. 
9  premiums  Los  Angeles  1892. 

PIGS  OP  ALL  AGES  FOR  SALE. 

SESSIONS  at  CO., 
p.  O.  Box  686.  Los  Angeles.  Cal 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  ALL  VARIETIES  OF  FANCY  FOWLS, 

Ducks,  Turkeys.  Oeese,  Peacocks,  Etc. 

EGGS    FOR  HATCHING. 


Publishers  of  "  Nlles'  Paclflo  Ooast  Poultry  and  Stock  Boole," 

a  new  book  on  subjects  connected  with  sucoeesful  poultry  and  stock  raising  on 
the  Pacifio  Coast    Price  60  cents,  post-paid.    Inclose  stamp  for  information. 

BREEDER  AND  RAISER  OF  THOROUGHBRED 

Jersey  and  Holsteln  Cattle.  Also,  Poland  China  and  Berkshire  Pigs, 

Address,  WILLIAM  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


MANS 


Genuine  only  with  RED 
BALL  brand. 

Recommended  by  Gold- 
smith,  Marvin,  Gamble, 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  etc.,  etc. 

It  keeps  Horses  and  Cattle 
healthy.  For  mlloh  oows; 
It  Increases  and  enriches 
their  rallk. 


BED    BALI.  BBAND. 


OSS  Howard  St.,  Saa 
Vraoolseo.  0»1. 


PERCHER0N8 


FOR  SALE. 


Harlng  decided  to  plant  my  place  in  fruit,  I  offer  all 
my  pare  Percheron  stock  for  sale,  keeping  only  enough 
for  working  the  place.  Time  will  be  allowed  to  all  re> 
sponsible  purchasers  that  they  may  need,  at  7  per  cent. 
WM.  B.  0OI.I.IEB. 

Lakeport,  Oal. 


H.  E.  CARPENTER, 
Veterinary  Surgeon, 

Graduate  of  Onttrlo Veterinary  College,  Toronto,  Canada, 
RESIDENCE  AND  VETERINARY  INFIRMARY: 

881  Oolden  Oate  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 

Telephone  8069. 
trOPKIt  DAT  AMD  NIGHT. 

No  risk  In  throwing  horses     Veterinary  operating  table 
on  the  premises. 


ANGORA  GOATS  FOR  SALE. 


A  number  of  pare>bred  Angora  Goats  In  lots  to  suit, 
rhli  Is  the  stock  of  goata  formerly  owned  by  Julius 
Wejrand  and  will  be  sold  cheap  for  cash.  Address 

■BNBST  WETAMD,  Oolnta.  Oal. 


STOCK  ^SCALES 


4TOP| 
U.S.STA 


 $45 

DARD.  FULLY  WARRANTER 

rw~  Delivered  at  yotrr  B  R  Station  and  ample  tim*  te 
buUilinf  and  testing  *i^OTe<J  belcf*  acceptanoai 

OSGOOD  &  THOMPSON,  Bwghamton  M  » 
PORTABLE  PLATFORM  SCALES, 
TRUCKS,  ETC. 

fwenty-flve  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  other  on  the 
market.   Send  for  Catalogue. 

C.  H.  LINDEMANN,  Agent, 

li.e  KEL&RNY  STREET,  SAN  FBANOISOO. 


Dr.A.B.BUZARD, 

VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

MEMBER  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERIN 
ary  Surgeons,  London,  England.  Late  Veterinary 
Surgeon  In  the  United  States  Army.  Veterinary  Con- 
tributor to  the  "  Pacifio  Rural  Press."  The  diseases  of 
all  Domestic  Animals  treated  on  Sdentlflc  Principles. 
Special  attention  given  to  Chronic  LamenesB  and  Surgical 
Operations.  405  BRODERICK  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Calls  to  the  country  promptly  attended  to.  Telephone 
Vn.  M«T. 


B^lll  TDVRACM  Hens  are beidDnlng 
r  \J  W  t  I  n;  I  IWl  K  l«  |  to  Bf«p  laying  and 
oonseqaently  the  price  of  efg«  Is  adTanclni.  Every  one 
■boiild  now  feed  Wellington't  Improved  Egg  Food  regnlarlr 
If  they  desire  to  bare  egga  to  sell  when  tbey  reach  bigb 
prloee.  Get  It  of  any  MERCHANT  or  of  Proprietor, 
B.  r.  WELLINGTON,  tUb  Washlnirton  St.,  Ban  Frandioo. 


Importer  and  Breeder  of  BhroDsblre  Sheep. 

They  were  all  Imported  from  England,  or  bred  dlreot 
from  Imported  Stock. 


I  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless  Sheep  

for  22  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep,  without  wrinkles. 
Rams  will  produce  20  to  36  pounds  of  long  white  wool 
yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexes  for  sale. 


Address   

H.  MECHAM, 

stony  Point, 
B  R.  Station.  Petalnma.    Sonoma  Oo.,  OaL 


SHROPSHIRES  FOR  SALE. 

30  to  40  Thoroughbred  and  High- 
Grade  Shropshire  Rams  Ready  for 
Service. 

Thia  stock  Is  the  Best  in  the  State,  having  been 
selecttd  from  the  famous  flock  of  the  late  Andrew 
Smith,  of  Redwood  City 

L.  E.  McMAHAN  &  SONS, 

OFFICE,  23  Fourth  Sreet,  Saa  Francisco. 
BANCH,  Dixon,  Cal. 


MONEY'M^aSe^So'l^eV 

By  using  the  Pacific  Incabator 
and  Brooder,  which  will  hatch  any 
kind  of  eggs  better  than  a  hen.  In  unl- 
rersal  use.  Gold  Medal  wherever  ex- 
hibited. Tlioroughbred  Poultry 
and  Poultry  Appliances.  Send 
8  ct9.  in  stamps  for  S3- page  catalogue, 
with  30  full.sized  colored  cutd  of  thor- 
oughbred fowls,  to  Pacific  Incuba- 
tor Co.,  137  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


NO  HATCHER  MADE 

Can  show  better  results 

Over  60  in  saccessful  opera- 
tion at  Becatur,  Ills.,  alone. 
The  greatest  hatch  e^er  ao- 
compUshed,  228  chicks  hatch-, 
ed  at  one  time,  with  a  3.0capa-' 

city  Reliable  Incubator. 

Hundreds  o  f  t«stinionials, 
t^^Inclose  4  cents  in  stamps 
for  new  illustrated  catalo^ae.  tS^Addresa  Tbm 

Skliablk  II7CUBAT0B  A  Bboodxb  Co..  Quz>'ct,  Iu» 


-THE- 


HALSTED  INCDBATOR 

coMPAjrr, 

ISIS  MyrU*  Str««»,  •aklaad  Cal. 

Send  Stamp  for  OlrciUar, 


Fi>NOBAVINO-SUPBBIOB  WOOD  AND 
'j  Metal  Knf(ravlng,  Electrotyplng  and  StereotypInK 
■one  «t  the  ctBce  of  tbils  paper. 
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GALVANIZED 

GEARED  AERMOTOR 

Be-(lL'si[;iiid  anil  much  improved,  furnisbes  power  to 

PUMP,  GRJD,  CUT  FEED,  and  SAW  WOOD. 

^Prtce 
Cut 

.to 


Does  the  [■  work  of  4  horses  at  half  the  cost  of 
one,  and  is  I"  always  harnessed  and  never  gets  tired 
With  our  Steel  Stub  Towe.  it  is  easy  to  put  on  barn. 
Send  for  elaborate  designs  for  putting  power  in  barn. 
>  rn^ATAD  PA  >^''>  ^  Rockwell  Sts.,  Chicago, 
AtnlVIU  I  Un  VU-  ^      "'"'^        ^'^  Franclsoo. 


STEEL  WIND  MILL. 


10, 12  and  14  ft. 

Cheaper  than  any 
FIrat-Claaa  Mill  In 
the  market. 

ETery  On* 
Onaranteed. 

No  bearings,  no 
Bprlngs,  DO  wheels 
to  gel  out  of  order. 
The  Btmplest  mill  in 
the  world. 

Agent!  Wanted 

—  1DDRSS8 — 


TRUIAN,  HOOKER  k  CO.,  San  Fraclsco  or  Fresio, 


ECLIPSE 

WIND 

STEEL 


STANDARDl 
HUSTLER! 

MILLS! 
Wind  Mills! 


Towers ! 


We  want  live  Agents  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
to  -whom  liberal  prices  and  terms  will  be 
given.   


FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO., 


(Mention  this  paper.) 


Chicago,  ll^ 


C.  H.  EVANS  &  CO. 

(SuGoessors  to  THOMSON  k  EVANS), 

110  and  lia  Beale  Street,  8.  W. 

MACHINE  WORKS. 
Steam  Pumps,  Steam  Enginei 

and  aU  kinds  ot  HACHINERT, 


a 


IVI A  C  H'  Y      "^"'^ ' 


Mining,  Ditching,  Pumping, 
WW  I  I  I  ^'"d  and  steam:  Heating  Boilert,  &.O.  Will 
■  ■         "  ^Day  you  to  send  S5c.  for  Encyclopedia,  of 

JsooEngrauings.  The  American  Well  Works,  Aurora.Ill. 
also,  Chicago,  111.;  Dallas,  Tex.;  Sydney.  N.  S.  W. 


-THE- 


PorteoDsMproYed  Scraper 

Patented  April  8.  1883.   Patented  April  17, 1883. 


Manufactured  by  G.  LISSENDEN, 

The  attention  of  the  public  la  called  to  this  Scrapei 
and  the  many  varietloa  of  work  of  which  It  la  capable 
Buch  M  lUllroad  Work,  Irrigation  Ditches,  Levee  Build- 
Ing.  Leveling  Land,  Road  Making,  etc. 

This  implement  will  take  up  tad  carry  Its  load  to  any 
desired  dlBUncc.  It  will  distribute  the  dirt  evenly  or 
dcpoBlt  its  loa<l  in  bulk  as  desired.  It  will  do  the  work 
of  Scraper,  Ora<lcr,  and  Carrier.  Thousanda  of  these 
Scrapers  arc  In  use  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

tr  This  Scraper  Is  all  steel— the  only  one  maoufae- 
tured  In  the  State. 

Price, all  Steel,  four-horge,t«0  j  Steel  two-horse, $81. 
Address  all  ordera  to  G.  LISSENDEN,  Stockton, 
Ualirentla. 


l»oilin,K 

lirrpch- Loader 
$7.50. 

RIFLEStJ.oo 

WATCHES 


GUNS 


BICYCLES  <I0 

Alt  klncURlirniier  thftn  i^lne- 
whtrr.  H.-fori)  y»>ii  buy, 
•itri'1  flt&mp  far  (•atftloniie  lo 

ThfPowell&ClementOo. 


GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION, 

SHIPPINGS  COMMISSION  HOUSE, 

OmCS.  108  DAVIS  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
WareboaBe  and  Wharf  at  Port  Oosta. 


CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRXIN,  WOOL  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED. 

Money  advanced  on  Oraln  In  Store  at  lowest  possible  rates  of  Interest. 
Fnll  Cargoes  of  Wbeat  famlsbed  Sblppers  at  sbort  notice. 

ALSO  ORDERS  FOR  GRAIN  BAGS.  Agfrioultural  Implementi,  Wagona.  Oroceriei 
and  MerohandiM  of  every  deBoription  solicited. 

B.  VAN  EVBBY,  Manaeer.  A.  M.  BEtLTi  Assistant  Manager. 


THEMost  Efficient  Wood  Preserver. 

APPLIED  WITH  AN  ORDINARY  BRUSH. 

Protects  All  Kinds  of  Timber,  Above  or  Below  Ground  or  Water, 

from  Rot  and  Decay. 


OARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PKESERVING  00. 

MUECKE  &  CO..  Faciflc  Coast  Agents,  319  California  Street,  San  Francisoo,  Cal, 


SEND  FOB   OATALOaUB  AND  PBICB  LIST  OF 

FRESNO  AGRIOULTDRAL  WORKS,    -      -      FRESNO.  OAL. 


OUR  BRAND. 

Stocktonia. 

Try  it.  It  makes  light,  sweet  and  delicious 
bread.   You  can  have  ISOO  barrels  every  day. 

Farmers' DnioDfi  Milling  Co. 

8TUCKTON,  CAL. 


FULDA'S  PATENT  BAND  AND  HOOP  COUPLING 


Tbe  Best,  simplest  and  Cheapest  Conpllnc  for  Tank  Boopa. 

A  sufficient  lap  of  hoop  renders  It  unneoSBsary  to  rivet  the  hoop.   It  will  fit  the  circle  of  any  tank,  regardless  of  size. 
„  .  Made  In  BizoB  to  fit  any  width  of  Iron 

Prices,  ei.OO  to  «1.50  per  Pair.  For  sale  to  tbe  trade.  Uberal  discoant  In  qoamUties. 

30  TO  40  SPEAR  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

MINING  AND  WATER  TANKS. 


DALTON  BROS.. 

Commission  Merchants, 

 AMD  DIALIBB  U  

CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON  PRODUCE, 

Oreen  and  Dried  Fmite, 
Grain,  Wool,  Hides,  Beans  and  Polatoet. 

Advances  made  on  Oonslenments. 
808  ft  810  Davis  St„        San  Franoisco. 

[P.  0.  Box  19S«.l 
JVtJonilKiimenta  Solicited. 


ALLISON,GRAY&CO. 

6oi,  608,  606.  607  &  609  Front  St.. 
And  800  WashingrtOD  St,  SAN  FBANCISOO. 


■end  for  Oataloirae. 


COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

GREEN  and  DRIED  FRUITS, 

P0UI.TBT,KOO8,OAIHB,ORAIN,PBODU0a 
AMD  wool.. 


WETMORE  BROS., 

CommissioD  Mercliants. 

GREEN   AND  DRIED  FRUIT,  NUTS, 
PRODUCE,  POULTRY,  EGGS,  ETC. 

OONSIONKEffTS  SOLICITED.    PROMPT  RETUBNa. 

418.  416  A  417  Waoblnston  St.. 
(P.  O.  Box  2099.)  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


MOORE.  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN.  FLOUR 


-AND- 


General  Commission  Merchants, 

810  California  St..  S.  F. 

Uemberg  ot  the  San  Francisco  Prodnce  Exchange. 


JVPersonal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal  advancet 
made  on  Gonsignments  at  low  rates  ot  interest. 

[■BTABU8BBO  1861.] 

SEOReE  MORROW  •  CO., 

HAY  and  GRAIN 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

89  Olay  Street  and  28  Commercial  Street, 
8am  Fbanciboo.  Cal. 
^•SHIPPING  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY."®* 


BRAY'S  SONS  &  CO.. 

Successors  to  Bray  Bros.  Established  1866. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

Uembers  S.  F  Produce  and  Hay  Exchanges. 
SPECIALTIES: 

C3rx-A.lxx,  IBgaxxs  a,xxc3.  ZZAy 

Consignments  Economically  Handled. 
Highest  Market  Prices  and  Prompt  Returns. 
Correspondence  solicited. 
No.  220  CLAY  ST..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


EVELETH  &  NASH, 
COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  Dealers  in  Fruit,  Produce.  Poultry,  Game,  Egg 
Hides,  Pelts,  Tallow,  etc,  422  Front  St.,  and  221,  228, 
226  and  327  Washington  St..  San  Francisco,  CaL 


REGULATE  THE 

STOMACH,  LIVER  AND  BOWELS, 

Ain> 

PURIFY  THE  BLOOD. 

A  RELIABLE  REMEDY  FOR 
Indleestton,  Bllloutancss,  Headache,  Const!. 

SBtlon.  Uyspepsla.  Chronic  Liver  Troubles, 
Izzlneos,  Bad  Complexion,  I>yseiitery, 
Offensive  Breath,  and  nil  disorders  of  the 
Stomach,  Liver  nnd  HowcU. 

Ripans  Tabules  contain  notUnif  InjurionB  to 
the  most  delicate  constitution.  Pleasant  to  take, 
safe,  eflectual.   Give  immediate  relief. 

Sold  by  druggists.  A  trial  bottle  sent  by  mau 
on  receipt  of  16  cents.  Address 
THE  RIPANS  CHEMICAL  CO..': 
10  SPRUCE  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITT. 


N.  CLARK  &  SONS, 

17  Spear  Street,      -      San  Franoisoo. 

SEWER,  WATER  AND  CHIMNEY  PIPE 
AND  CAPS. 

Send  (or  prices  on  Sewer  Pipe  (or  culverts,  tor  roads, 
and  tor  draining  lands. 


JAKES  U.  HATEN.  THOMAS  E.  HAVEN, 

Notary  Publlo. 

HAVEN  a  HAVEN, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELORS  AT  LAW 

Mo.  080  Oallferala  Street, 
Ttlavbaa*  ao.  ITMi  SAN  rBAVOISOO,  OAL  , 


November  5,  1892. 
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Market  Review. 


San  Francisco,  Nov.  2,  1892. 

The  local  money  market,  the  past  week,  has  been 
moderately  active  fir  the  season  of  the  year.  The 
call  from  the  country  for  crop  purposes  is  about  over, 
and  as  remittances  are  increasing,  the  available  sur- 
plus in  bank  shows  a  fair  gain.  Notwithstanding  the 
reserve  is  larger,  yet  banks  pursue  a  conservative 
policy,  and  prefer  to  place  money  on  short  time  or 
call.  Long  paper  is  closely  scrutinized.  This  policy. 
It  is  thought,  will  continue  to  govern  until  we  have 
fairly  entered  on  the  new  year.  There  are  increM- 
ing  signs  of  growing  confidence,  and  as  this  feeling 
enlarges,  money  will  become  more  active  and  better 
rates  of  interest  obtain.  An  active  money  market 
and  higher  interest  are  the  forerunners  of  more 
prosperous  times  and  an  era  of  active  speculation. 
The  East  and  Europe  are  reporting  more  active 
money  markets  and  a  steady  enlargement  in  specula- 
tion, with  a  steady  appreciation  in  rates  ot  interest. 

The  wheat  markets  of  the  world  have  been  under 
strong  bear  Influences,  yet  the  signs  of  the  times 
point  to  much  better  prices  in  the  near  future.  First, 
and  probably  the  more  important,  is  the  steady  in- 
crease ot  confidence  at  the  East  and  in  Europe, 
which  is  accepted  as  an  evidence  that  we  have  en- 
tered an  era  of  speculation  and  greater  prosperity, 
that  will  naturally  bring  about  a  buU  campaign  in 
wheat,  owing  to  its  favorable  statistical  position.  It 
Is  no  longer  denied  that  the  crop  of  the  world,  this 
year,  is  over  60,000,000  bushels  short  of  the  outturn  in 
1891,  while  the  consumption  per  capita  has  been 
largely  increased  by  reason  of  its  cheapness  and  the 
relatively  higher  prices  for  other  leading  articles  of 
food.  While  the  crop  was  smaller,  the  movements  to 
market  have  been  larger,  and  to  this  free  marketing 
is  to  be  partly  attributed  the  present  low  prices  in 
the  supply  and  demand  markets.  The  low  prices 
have  been  taken  advantage  of  by  speculators,  and 
consequently  the  large  proportion  of  the  cereal  sold 
h£u  been  bought  for  holding.  The  free  movements 
of  wheat  have  also  made  the  bears  bolder,  who,  it  is 
said,  have  largely  oversold  in  the  Chicago,  New  York 
and  Liverpool  markets.  These  bears  will  probably 
yet  find  it  hard  work  to  fill,  except  at  a  heavy  loss. 

The  following  comparison  of  average  prices  at  New 
York,  for  the  month  of  September,  shows  the  strength 
of  the  bear  movement  in  cereals: 

^   rrlccD,   

Articles.  1892.  '  1891. 

Corn  (bush.)  $0  65  $0  66 

Oats  (bush.)   0  40  0  43 

Rye  (bush.)   0  70  0  94 

Wheat  (bush.)   0  80  1  05 

The  local  wheat  market  the  past  week  held  firm 
notwithstanding  every  pressure  possible  was  brought 
to  bear  to  break  prices.  From  all  we  can  learn, 
nearly  all  the  exposed  wheat  (that  on  the  banks  of 
the  river)  has  been  either  marketed  or  else  ware- 
housed. It  was  this  wheat  which  kept  the  market 
in  buyers'  favor.  With  this  out  of  the  way,  and  with 
any  degree  of  firmness  on  the  part  of  holders,  both 
shippers  and  millers  will  have  to  pay  more  money 
for  wheat  before  the  close  of  the  year,  particularly  so 
when  it  Is  understood  that  there  is  quite  a  short  inter- 
est in  futures  on  Call.  It  is  said  that  the  flourmillpool 
or  triut  has  worked  in  the  Interest  of  buyers  by  lessen- 
ing the  number  ol  competitive  buyers.  It  Is  rumored 
that  the  pool  or  trust  will  make  itself  felt  still  more 
soon  after  election,  by  having  one  or  more  of  the 
mills  shut  down.  So  far,  it  is  asserted,  the  pool  has 
not  been  able  to  advance  the  market  price  of  flour, 
so  as  to  net  big  profits,  owing  to  strong  selling  oppo- 
sition by  the  Starr  Milling  Co.  and  also  by  the  mills 
in  Oregon  and  Washington. 

Barley,  the  past  week,  has  held  strong  at  steadily 
advancing  prices.  The  improvement  in  the  market 
appears  to  be  well  grounded  and  points  to  siill  better 
prices.  The  consumption  for  feed  has  been  simply 
enormous,  which  has  reduced  the  surplus  to  a  still 
greater  extent  than  had  been  estimated,  while  the 
shipping  demand  has  been  freer  than  for  several 
years  past.  The  short  crop  at  the  East  and  only  a 
fair  yield  abroad  favored  shippers  of  more  choice 
grades  of  bright,  suitable  for  malsters.  The  low  rates 
of  freight  hence  have  also  been  in  shippers'  favor. 
It  is  reported  that  there  is  a  large  short  interest  on 
Call. 

Oats  have  ruled  firm  throughout  the  week,  with  an 
advance  established  in  seed  varieties.  Receipts  have 
fallen  off,  which  is  accepted  as  confirming  the  gen- 
eral impression  among  the  better  informed  that  the 
crop  up  north  was  short.  The  demand  has  been 
fairly  free,  particularly  for  the  more  choice  grades. 
It  la  said  that  there  has  been  more  liberal  feeding  of 
oats  so  tar  in  this  season  than  during  the  like  time 
for  several  years  past. 

Corn  has  ruled  weak  throughout  the  week.  The 
decision  of  the  Mexican  Government  to  extend  the 
time  for  admitting  corn  free  of  duly  may  possibly 
create  a  slightly  better  export  demand  for  that  coun- 
try, but  as  yet  there  Is  nothing  to  warrant  asserting 
that  there  is,  at  present,  such  a  demand.  From  our 
ezcbanges  we  judge  that  the  Mexican  demand  is  be- 
ing met  largely,  if  not  entirely,  by  Texas,  and  unless 
prices  advance  at  the  Ea.st,  the  movement  from  this 
coast  will  be  confined  to  the  usual  demand  points. 

The  market  for  ground  feed  has  ruled  weak  for 
bran  under  a  falJIog-off  in  the  demand  and  free  ofl'er- 
ings,  but  for  middlings  the  market  has  held  fairly 
steady,  owing  to  moderate  receipts.  Feedmeal  and 
cracked  corn  have  l>een  weak  and  dull,  but  both  roll 
and  ground  barley  have  met  with  a  good  demand  at 
firmer  prices.  In  sympathy  with  the  market  for  the 
grain.  The  starting  of  the  plows  and  cultivators  in 
the  more  favored  sections  of  the  State  has  stimulated 
the  demand  for  roll  barley.  Hay  has  sold  higher. 
Receipts  have  been  barely  enough  to  meet  current 
reqalrements,  while  ibe  demand  in  some  localities  is 


increasing.  It  is  said  that  owing  to  improving  pas- 
ture in  the  more  favorable  localities,  there  is  not  so 
much  feeding  of  hay  to  dairy  cows  and  other  neat 
cattle,  sheep  and  range  stock  In  general.  While  this 
may  be  the  case  in  certain  localities,  it  is  probably 
more  than  offset  by  an  increased  demand  from  other 
sections. 

As  indicated  in  our  review  last  week,  the  butter 
market  has  gone  from  bad  to  worse,  with  a  demoral- 
ized feeling  at  the  close.  The  oversupply  of  pickled 
and  solid-packed  has  been  and  is  still  a  menace  to 
the  market,  and  to  which  must  now  be  added  im- 
proving pastures  in  the  more  favored  dairy  sections. 
The  improved  pasture,  it  is  said,  is  being  favorably 
felt  by  an  increased  flow  of  richer  milk.  With  larger 
milking  a  larger  output  of  butter  follows,  and  as  this 
butter,  as  has  always  been  the  case,  has  to  be  mar- 
keted as  soon  as  possible,  it  comes  in  competition 
with  other  kinds.  Large  holders  are  pursuing  an 
offish  policy.  Cheese  has  not  shown  any  material 
change  the  past  week.  The  demand  and  supply  have 
kept  fairly  eq  lal.  With  small  receipts  of  Eastern 
and  light  shipments  on  the  way,  eggs  have  ruled  very 
strong,  with  an  advance  established  along  the  line. 
The  receipts  of  Californian  are  very  light.  The  higher 
prices  have  restricted  the  consumption.  With  better 
green  feed  and  favorable  weather,  the  receipts  of 
Californian  should  increase. 

The  varieties  of  garden  truck  are  being  confined  to 
the  usual  autumn  kinds.  Tomatoes  have  met  with 
a  slow  demand  owing  to  poor  keeping  quality  and 
canners  not  buying.  The  market  quotations  for  all 
varieties  are  more  or  less  nominal. 

Onions  have  exhibited  a  fair  decree  of  firmness, 
with  choice,  good-keepers  given  preference  by  buy- 
ers. The  receipts  of  potatoes  have  continued  free, 
but  the  market  has  held  fairly  firm  for  the  better 
grades  suitable  for  shipping  or  keeping.  Poor  keep- 
ers, wormy,  diseased  or  otherwise  Inferior  potatoes, 
rule  In  buyer's  favor,  and  for  which  quotations  are 
largely  nominal. 

Wools  continue  to  come  In  freely,  but  the  market 
does  not  exhibit  any  material  change  in  value,  being 
still  In  favor  of  buyers.  This  abnormal  condition  Is 
a  source  of  surprise  to  the  many  who  closely  watch 
the  Eastern  and  English  markets,  both  of  which  are 
fairly  active  Probably  the  best  solution  of  the 
present  unfavorably  low  range  of  values  is  to  be 
found  in  the  lower  prices  In  the  Boston  market  for 
Ohio  and  Michigan  wools,  which  are  tabulated  as 
follows : 

Aug.,  '90.  Sept.,  '92. 
Cts.  f(ft>.  Cts.^Bb. 

Ohio  and  Penn.  XX  and  above  32}^@33  28@i!9 

Ohio  X  and  above  32   @32i^  27@28 

Ohio  No.  1  37   @373^  32@d3 

Michigan  X  28   @29i^  25@25i4 

Michigan  No.  1  36  @363^  31@S2 

Ohio,  delaine  35  @36  32@32>^ 

Michigan,  delaine  33  @34  28@i9 

Ohio  fine,  unwashed  21  @22  19^i!0 

Ohio,  unmerchantable  23  @24  20@22 

Michigan  fine,  unwashed  20  @2l  17@18 

Michigan,  unmerchantable  22   @23  19@20 

Ohio  No  1  combing,  washed  30  @10  34@35 

Michigan  No.  1  combing,  washed. .38  @39  33(*34 

Hops  continue  to  be  subjected  to  strong  bear  pres- 
sure, which  is  hardly  warranted  by  late  English  mail 
advices.  According  to  the  Mark  Lane  Express,  Oct. 
17,  the  London  market  was  very  strong,  with  mer. 
chants  resisting  an  advance.   The  Express  says  that 

the  bulk  of  the  Kent  and  Sussex  second  grades 
have  been  cleared,  and  It  Is  now  the  turn  of  the 
choice  Mid  and  East  Kents.  These  are  particularly 
good  in  color  and  quality,  and,  seeing  that  the  quan- 
tity is  not  heavy,  growers  had  reasonably  expected 
that  much  higher  prices  would  be  offered,  and, 
although  at  present  it  does  not  appear  likely  that 
their  anticipations  will  be  realized,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  if  they  continue  to  hold  out  increased 
offers  will  be  made.  '  Fuggles  '  have  sold  especially 
well  on  account  of  their  sound  and  healthy  condi- 
tion. This  description  of  hops  usually  sells  well  In  a 
season  such  as  1892  has  been,  when  the  more  delicate 
kinds  sufter  from  blight  and  bad  weather.  The  most 
disappointing  of  all  the  districts  this  year  Is  Surrey, 
whose  crop  has  fallen  considerably  short  of  that  of 
1891,  with  only  a  small  proportion  of  really  choice 
quality.  The  usually  famous  Farnham  grounds  have 
come  very  badly  ofi',  the  average  growth  being  far 
below  last  year,  and  several  planters  assert  that  they 
are  considerable  losers.  Worcester  and  Hereford  have 
also  proved  much  below  1891,  and  this  Is  the  more 
disheartening,  seeing  that  the  majority  ol  growers  in 
those  districts  spare  neither  expense  nor  trouble  to 
secure  good  crops.  In  Continental  and  American 
hops  the  trade  at  present  passing  is  on  a  very  limited 
scale,  but  for  the  few  lots  that  find  purchasers  pretty 
stiff  prices  have  to  be  paid." 

The  market  for  fresh  fruit  has  not  shown  any 
essential  change  so  far  as  apples  and  pears  are  con- 
cerned, but  table  and  wine  grapes  have  done  better, 
particularly  the  better  keepers.  The  supply  is  run- 
ning short.  The  market  for  apples  appears  to  be 
shaping  Into  better  position.  The  supply  of  poor 
keepers  and  also  of  inferior  is  about  cleaned  up^ 
which  is  creating  a  better  demand  for  the  more 
choice  good  keepers.  It  now  looks  as  if  better  prices 
will  rule  in  the  near  future. 

The  dried  fruit  market  has  ruled  quiet  but  strong 
for  apricots,  prunes  and  plums,  but  easy  for  peaches, 
owing  to  continued  free  offerings  by  Chinese  driers. 
Choice  to  fancy  apples  are  fairly  firm,  but  anything 
below  choice  is  weak.  The  shipments  of  prunes  from 
San  Jose,  for  the  week  ending  with  last  Saturday, 
aggregated  over  1,585,000  fts.  This  is  the  largest  ship- 
ment during  one  week  within  the  history  of  the 
trade. 

The  weather  continues  against  the  free  drying  of 
raisins.  From  the  best  obtainable  advices  we  think 
it  quite  safe  to  place  the  pack  of  merchantable  raisins 
at  fully  40  per  cent  less  than  would  have  been  cured 
had  the  season  not  been  so  late  and  weather  favor- 
able. Shipments  continue  to  lo  forward  fairly  free 
New  York  advices  continue  to  report  complaints  at 
the  manner  in  which  the  most  ol  the  raisins  were 


marketed.  Advices  to  Oct.  28th  are  as  follows 
"  Valencia  raisins  have  met  with  most  favor,  and  a 
large  business  in  this  staple  has  been  completed 
The  more  general  inquiry  has  resulted  in  a  decidedly 
stronger  and,  In  instances,  a  higher  market,  and  the 
condition  of  all'alrs  at  the  close  of  the  day  was  cer 
talnly  of  a  more  encouraging  and  favorable  charac 
ter.  The  stock  has  been  pretty  closely  concentrated 
The  market  Is  in  excellent  condition,  and  the  iudi 
cations  point  to  even  a  higher  range  of  values  previ 
oils  to  the  full  covering  by  the  trade  of  the  country 
of  holiday  requirements.  For  California  there  is  a 
steady  moderate  Inquiry,  ihouga  p  ime  old  goods 
are  given  the  preference  by  most  buyers  at  the  differ 
ence  in  price  as  compared  with  new  crop." 
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Grain  Futures. 


Liverpool. 

The  following  are  the  cloaing  prices  paid  for  wlieat  optlous 
per  ctl.  for  the  past  week: 

Nov,      Dec.     Jan.  Feb. 

Thursday  5sll  d  6s00  d   BsOOSd  SaOHA 

Friday   laUid   Ssllid   fs'Ojd   6«01  d 

Saturday  5s09Jd   Ssll  id   5slHd   Bsl  3d 

Monday  SsOSM   SsICSd   Ballad   6s' Oid 

Tuesday  SsOBJd   SslOjd   5aUJd   BsOajd  esOUd 

The  following  are  the  prices  for  California  cargoes  for  off 
coast,  nearly  due  and  prompt  stiipments  for  the  past  weeli 

Market 

N.  D. 

SSsOd 
333 
338 
3239d 
_  3.'8i;d 

To-day  s  cablegram  is  as  follow«: 
LiVEKPOOL.  Nov.  2.— Wheat— Red  very  dull  and  white 
firmly  held,  Caliiornia  spot  lots.  6s  9d;  oft  o  ast.  33a;  just 
shipped,  328  9d;  nearly  due,  32a  9d;  cargoes  ofl  coas',  quiet; 
on  passage,  raiher  easier;  Mark  Lane  wheat,  inactive 
weather  in  England,  colder, 

San  Francisco. 

WHEAT. 
Seller 
'92 

Thursday,  hlgh  st   131J 

"        lowest   131^ 

Friday,  highest   131  i 

"     lowest   131 

Saturday,  highest   133 

lowest   131i 

Monday,  highest  

"  lowest  

Tuesday,  highest   132 

"       lowest   132 


O.  O. 

rhHraday...33B3d 

Friday  313 

Saturday..  33a 

Monday  333 

Tuesday....  33s 


P.  8. 

33831 

33s 

33b 

3289d 

32s3d 


for  P,  8. 
Slow. 

Easier. 
Steady. 

Quiet  but  steady. 
Held  highe. 


Buyer  Buyer 
Dec  Jan. 


1314 
133i 
132» 
132 
133} 
132J 

13J| 
133i 
133 


1331 
133i 


Miy 
138J 
137  i 
.  136i 

13H; 

137l 
136i 
138i 
137  S 
13H 
138i 


The  following  are  to-dav's  recorded  sales  on  Oall: 
Morning  Informal.  — Wheat— Buyer  December,  2:0  tons, 
$1.32f;  IOjO,  $1.32S.  May,  1  0  tons,  Sl.3di;  900,  ,$1,362;  100, 
Sl.36i  per  etl.  Regular  Session.— May,  ICO  tons,  $1  36i;  900, 
Sl.36i.  Buyer  May,  20J  tons,  .$1,375;  Buyer  December,  3' 0 
tons,  $1.32J  per  ctl.  Afternoon.— Buyer  December,  600 
tons,  81.334;  1300,  S1.33i.  May,  9J0  tons,  $lMi;  6.0,  $1.3tii 
400,  $1..36i  per  ctl. 

BARLEY. 

Seller 


Dec. 
90 
90 
90i 
9CJ 
*9U 
9U 
914 
921 
9:4 
924 


Jan. 

905 
90S 
91i 
91 


May 

95 
95 
95} 
95} 


93| 
93 
93 
93 


91Sc. 


Thursday,  highest  

"  lowest  

Friday,  highest  

"  lowest  

Saturday,  highest  

"  lowest  

Monday,  highest   90 

"      lowest   9D 

Tuesday,  highest  

"  lowest  

*Buyer  option. 
The  following  are  to-day's  recorded  sales  on  Oall: 
Regular  Session.  -  Barley  -  December,  200  tons 
Buyer  December,  100  tons,  92ic  per  ctl.    Afternoon, -De 
cember,  luO  tons,  9l8C;  100,  91c;  100,  9Uc.    January,  2C0 
tons,  914c  per  ctl. 

Eastern  Markets. 

The  following  shows  the  closing  prices  of  wheat  for  the 
past  week  at 

New  York. 

Day. 

Thursday   126| 

Friday   123 

Saturday   123 

Monday   124^ 

Tuesday   123* 

The  following  is  to-day's  telegram: 

New  York,  Nov.  2.— Wheat  735c  for  November,  .^jv 
for  December,  77c  for  January,  80e  for  March,  and  82|c  for 
May. 

Chicago 

Day. 


Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

March. 

May. 

1261 

129A 

im 

1371 

123 

126 

1284 

134' 

123 

126 

1234 

13 1 

138 

124^ 

127 

130' 

115 

139 

123* 

126 

1294 

134i 

138 

75}c 


Saturday,. 


Dec. 

May 

.  1214 

131 

119 

129i 

1194, 

1294 

1204 

130 

120 

129 

The  following  is  to-day'a  telegram: 
Chicago,  Nov.  2.— Wheat— 7Uc  for  December  and  77ic 
for  May, 

Markets  by  Telegraph. 

English  Millers  Bidding  Lower. 

London,  Oct.  31. — The  3Iark  Lane  Express  says  : 
The  low  trices  current  are  greatly  affecting  market 
deliveries  of  wheat,  farmers  having  15  per  cent  less 
and  delivering  30  per  cent  less.  Millers  are  bidding 
low  for  imported  wheat,  knowing  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  American  surplus  will  come  to  Great 
Britain,  as  France  will  need  only  a  fifth  and  Holland 
only  a  third  what  they  needed  in  1891.  Barley,  oats 
and  maize  are  firm.  To-day's  damp  wheat,  poor 
quality,  30s.  Foreign  unchanged,  owing  to  small  im- 
ports. Barley,  is. 

Wool  Consumption  Continues  Large. 

New  York,  Oct.  28.— Bradstreet's  says :  Wool  is 
only  moderately  active  Manufacturers  are  not  buy- 
ing ahead,  and  whenever  sales  are  made  they  are 
generally  of  small  amounts.  Dealers  do  not  expect 
manufacturers  to  buy  freely  until  after  election. 
Mills  have  been  successful  as  a  rule  this  year  in  dis- 

Eosing  of  their  products  at  a  profit,  and  the  output 
as  greatly  increased.  Territories  are  still  quiet  and 
hard  to  move  at  quotations.  Dealers  are  firm  and  re- 
fuse to  make  further  concessions.  Fleeces  are  In 
good  demand,  but  stocks  are  reduced  very  low. 
Quarter-blood  wools  are  moving  quite  freely,  and 
there  is  a  fair  call  for  three-eighths  blood  wools. 
A  moderate  trade  is  reported  in  lall  Texas  wools. 
Pulled  wools  are  more  active.  Fine  Au-tralian  wools 
are  In  belter  demand.  The  supply  is  small.  New 
woo  s  will  not  come  forward  for  over  two  months. 
The  holders  are.  therefore,  confident  of  their  posi- 
tion. A  fair  demand  is  noted  in  carpet  wools. 
Stocks  are  light  and  prices  steady. 

New  York,  Oct.  30.— The  dominant  features  of  the 
market  are  the  steadiness  of  tone  and  an  evident 
continued  need  of  mill  supplies  that  favor  better 
prices  in  the  near  future.  Sellers  have  stocks  well  in 
hand,  and,  with  the  prosperous  position  of  woolen 
goods,  most  of  them  are  solid  enough  to  calmly  await 
the  outcome  of  the  situation  without  admitting  a 
ffiverish  element  of  outside  speculation.  Sales  at 
New  York  :  38,000  pounds  of  spring  California  and 
440,000  pounds  ol  other  domestic,  including  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  pulled,  mostly  lambs,  on  private 
terms,  and  465,000  foreign,  mostly  carpet.  The  Falej 
at  Boston  were  largely  Territory  and  unwashed 
Western.  Total  domestic,  3,147  500,  including  112  - 
OOo  California  sprine  and  25.000  fall;  also  710,000  for- 
eign, of  which  472,000  was  Australian.  Philadelphia 
mentions  all  grades  as  receiving  attention  at  full 
prices. 

Short  Wool  on  Skin  Free  of  Duty. 

Washington,  Oct.  29.— The  committee  appointed 
by  the  Treasury  Department  has  rendered  an  opinion 


on  wool  on  shearing  sheepskins,  which  does  not  ex- 
ceed a  quarter-Inch  in  length,  that  it  is  of  such  little 
value  as  wool  that  it  should  be  passed  free  of  duty, 
but  that  all  shearing  skins  where  the  wool  exceeds 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  In  length  fchould  be  subject  to 
duty.  This  conclusion  has  been  adopted  as  the  rule 
of  the  Department  and  all  colltctors  have  been 
notified.  [The  ►hort  wool  is  used  by  hatters  and 
shoddy  mills.— Ed.  Pbkhs.J 

Lima  Beans  are  Higher. 

New  Yobk,  Oct.  31.— Lima  beans  are  steady  at 
J2.t'5  per  bushel,  spot.  Receipts  for  the  month,  15,000 
bags.   Many  have  gone  on  western  orders. 

Poor  Raisins  Nominal;   Choice,  Very 
Firm. 

New  York,  Oct.  30.— Iteceipts  for  the  week,  16  5w 
boxes  and  3500  bags  lor  New  England  and  8300  boxes 
and  7300  bags  for  New  York.  The  bulk  has  gone 
eastward.  Valencia  landed  70,000  boxes  last  week. 
As  before,  quotations  are  indefinite,  except  for  per- 
fect quali'y  of  California.  Six  and  one-half  cent*  is 
full  lor  such  three-crown  bags,  !1  85  for  the  best 
loose  boxes  and  82.25  for  layers.  The  first  bulk  offer- 
ing does  not  di^close  the  average  good  grade  prom- 
ised for  October  at  this  date.  Out  of  town  buyers 
already  grumble  at  the  condition,  and  considerable 
prompt  business  is  checked. 

Hods  Hold  Strong. 

New  York,  Oct.  33.— There  was  a  fair  run  of  trade. 
Exporters  show  some  eagerness  to  B<?cure  the  first  of 
new  State,  jaying  full  prices,  though  the  cable  is 
not  encouraging.  Brewers  took  prime  useful  grades 
of  Slate  and  Pacific,  when  they  were  to  be  had,  at 
2i@23c.  The  spot  offering  is  moderate,  which  keeps 
general  quotations  where  they  ranged  a  week  ago. 

Canned  and  Dried  Fruit. 

New  York,  Oct.  30.— Canned  Fruits— Little  has 
been  doing  in  standards.  Low  grades  are  working 
out  well  for  pie  for  bakers'  use.  Canned  peas  have 
no  open  quotations.  The  week's  trade  in  dried 
prunes  was  mainly  In  spot  single  sizes:  nineties  at 
lOJ^c,  eighties  at  UJ^c,  seventies  at  ll%c,  sixties  at 
I'c,  fifties  at  \2i4c,  forties  at  isj^c.  L»rled  Peaches 
are  weak.  Choice  are  12J^@14c;  fancy,  15@16c.  Apri- 
cots are  fairly  well  supported. 


General  Remarks  and  Statistics. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  of  produce  from  all  sources  at  this  port  for  7 
days  ending  Nov.  1,  '92,  were  as  follows : 

Flour,  qr.  sks   90,81?  Bran,        sks    11  928 

Wheat,  ctla  316,5.39  Buckwheat  "   163 

Barley,   ••    55,354  Middlings   "   2,859 

Rye,       "    603  Chicory,  bbli   60 

Oats,      '•    22,275  Hops,       "    653 

Corn,      '•    7,656  Wool.       "    2,776 

Butter,  "    884  Hay,      ton    1,539 

do  bxs    553  Straw,     "    131 

do  bbls    71  Wine,  gals   213,000 

do  kegs    280,  Brandy,  "    6,200 

do  tubs    180  Raimns,  bia    15,842 

do  4  bxs    23  Honey,    cs    68 

tCheese,  ctis   451  Peanuts,3k3    151 

do    big   124  Walnuts  "    1,103 

Eggs,    doz   13,840  Almonds  "    5=3 

do      "  Eastern         11,600,  Mustard  "    382 

Beans,  sks   49,03ti  Flax  "   

Potatoes,  sks   26,957 1  Popcorn  "   

Onions,      "    3,634  Broom  com,  bblB  

♦Overl'd,  337  ctla.   t  Overland,  15  ctls. 

Exports  by  Sea  from  San  Francisco 
from  July  I  to  Oct.  26. 

1892-93  1891-9J 

Wheat,  ctls  3,781,544  5,322,021 

Flour,  bbls                                             422.484  37.=, 510 

Barley,  ctls                                             £81.152  532,503 

Tonnage  Movement. 

From  reliable  advices  up  to  Nov.  1,  the  following  sum- 
mary tonnage  movement  is  compiled: 

,— On  the  way—,  ,— In  port—, 

1892.          1891.  1892.  1891. 

8an  Francisoo  247,433      437,662  •176,740  101,673 

San  Diego                  11,378       21,489  7,886 

San  Pedro   6,333  5,954 

Oregon                      42,301       33,346  31,537    ^  20,931 

Puget  Sound   22,157  25,843 


1 20,9 


Totals  329,602      527,294         216,163  122,664 

•Engaged  for  wheat,  1892,  60,831;  1891,  91.516. 

Cereals. 

The  London  Daily  Xews  estimates  the  wheat  crop 
of  the  world  for  1892  at  2,139,000,000  bushels,  against 
2,185, OOO.COO  bushels  last  year  and  2,125,000,000  bushels 
two  years  ago. 

Do'nbusch  says:  "  The  weather  during  October 
has  been  quite  unfavorable  all  through  the  United 
Kingdom,  although  the  heavy  rains  up  to  the  middle 
of  October  had  not  brought  the  precipitation  up  to 
the  average.  In  France  the  sowing  of  wheat  is  being 
pushed  forward,  and  tlie  early-sown  fields  present  a 
promising  appearance.  Rye  also  looks  well.  In 
Holland,  Belgium  and  Germany,  fine  weather  en- 
ables farmers  to  go  ahead  with  autumn-sowing. 
Hungary  has  had  splendid  rain,  and  field-work  Is  in 
full  operation.  In  the  Danubian  provinces,  fine 
weather  marked  the  whole  course  of  harvest,  and 
unusually  fine  crops  of  wheat,  rye  and  barley  have 
been  secured.  The  outlook  in  Russia  was  dishearten- 
ing on  account  of  the  drought  In  the  southern  Gov- 
ernments, but  this  week  the  hoped  for  rain  fell  In 
the  Caucasus  and  southwestern  regions,  also  In  the 
east,  but  up  to  yesterday  the  drought  In  Azov  prov- 
inces was  unbroken.  This  timely  rainfall  will  per- 
mit of  the  immediate  sowing  of  winter  wheat  and 
rye,  and  may  lead  to  a  freer  movement  of  wheat  to- 
ward the  seaports." 

The  Chicago  Herald  says  there  are  10,000  loaded 
cars  of  grt  in  in  the  vicinity  ot  Chicago  which  the 
railroads  cannot  get  rid  ol.  because  the  elevators 
from  Chicago  to  Buffalo  are  fall,  and  nobody  wants 
the  stuff. 

Omaha  advices  report:  "  The  greatest  car  famine 
in  the  history  of  the  West  appears  to  be  Imminent. 
The  roads  centering  in  Omaha  are  commencing  to 
shut  down  on  rec-^lvlng  wheat  and  corn.  There  is 
not  a  railway  in  these  parts  that  Is  not  from  three  to 
four  hundred  cars  short  of  actual  requirement",  and 
the  pros  I  ect  for  a  let-up  in  demand  grows  less  every 
day."  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  advices  renort:  "Despite 
the  extraordinary  precautions,  a  grain  blockade  and 
car  famine  on  western  roads  has  set  In,  and  all  the 
roads  in  Dakota  and  Nebraska  and  some  of  the  di- 
visions in  northern  and  western  Iowa  are  wholly  un- 
able to  handle  the  grain  business  Railrcd  yards 
and  side-tracks  are  blocked,  delaying  trafiic  ot  all 
kinds." 

Referring  to  the  above,  the  New  Y'ork  Mail  and  Ez- 
[resi,  Oct.  28th,  says:  "This  extraordinary  move- 
ment has  been  responsible  for  large  losses.  The  New 
York  wheat  market  has  passed  below  the  lowest 
previous  prices,  and  is  at  present  at  about  the  lowest 
figures  reached.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Chicago 
market,  which  has  been  relatively  higher  owing  to 
the  small  difference  between  the  markets,  has  not 
reached  as  low  figures  as  New  York.  October  wheat 
there  has  been  quoted  as  low  as  "IJ^c,  but  in  1888 
cash  wheat  sold  at  71?s'c  in  April.  The  previous  year 
in  August  it  sold  at  es^gC.  In  October,  18S6,  it  sold 
at  69^80,  and  in  December,  1881.  it  sold  st  69>^c. 
Aside  from  the  years  mentioned,  there  have  been  no 
limes  in  recent  years  when  wheat  has  been  as  low  as 
it  has  been  at  present  It  seems  to  be  without  doubt 
a  fact  that  a  good  portion  of  the  present  weakness  is 
due  to  the  open  spouts  of  the  farmers'  bins.  There 
seems  to  be  every  reason  for  believing  that,  if  le. 
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eipts  of  wheat  had  been  as  much  pmaller  than  last 
year  as  the  crop,  a  large  portion  of  the  present  de- 
pression would  not  have  been  seen." 

Wheat  to-day  was  easy  abioad  for  American  red 
but  firm  for  white.  The  local  maket  held  sieady  with 
very  little  offering.  The  tonnase  in  port  shows  an 
Inoreave  during  the  week.  Charters  closed  weaker. 

Barley  was  active  and  firm  to-day.  The  call  ap- 
pears to  be  runnine  chiefly  on  feed,  of  w  hich  the  mar- 
ket for  No.  1  is  oversold.  Dark  barley  is  firmer.  Malt- 
ing barley  is  firm  but  not  quotable  higher. 

The  market  for  oats  was  quite  strong  to-day  but  no 
higher  quotations  were  given. 

Corn  was  dull  but  fairly  steady  at  current  quota- 
tions. 

Stocks  of  Grain. 

The  Produce  Exchange  Call  Board  reports  the  fol- 
lowing stocks  of  grain,  etc.,  in  city  Call  Board  ware- 
houses at  the  close  of  October,  and  on  the  1st  of  that 
month: 

1st.  31st. 

Wheat,  tons   3.182  3,452 

Barley  24,613      28  191 

Oats   3,015  3.718 

Corn   2,175  2,867 

Bran   l,23i  1,679 

At  the  close  of  October,  1891,  the  stocks  in  city  Call 
Board  warehouses  were  as  follows:  Wheat,  7410  tons; 
Barley,  21,995;  Oats,  4580;  Corn,  719;  Bran.  320. 

The  receipts  in  October,  1892,  were  70,885  tons 
Wheat,  14,681  Barley,  4457  Oats,  1623  Corn  and  3201 
Bran. 

The  stocks  of  Wheat,  October  31, 1892,  in  all  Call 
Board  warehouses  were  as  follows: 

Tons. 

San  Francisco   3,452 

Stockton   74,792 

Port  Costa  130,384 


Total  208,628 

As  against  229,179  tons  on  October  31, 1891. 

Feedstuff. 

Bran  was  weak  to  day,  with  offerings  fairly  free 
and  an  offish  demand.  Middlings  were  easy.  Feed 
meal  was  quiet.  Roll-barley  was  firm  at  current  quo- 
tations. 

Hay  was  firm  to-day  with  only  a  fair  demand  and 
light  offerings.  Holders  dot  appear  disposed  to  offer 
much  on  the  market.  This  course  is  dictated  by  the 
belief  that  better  prices  will  be  obtained  later  on  pir- 
ticularly  so  if  we  should  have  a  hard  winter  . 

Dairy  Produce. 

The  butter  market  to-day  was  in  buyerti'  favor  and 
prices  took  on  a  wide  range.  Forced  sales  were  made 
at  from  two  to  five  cent<  ppr  pound  below  prices 
which  forced  purchasers  could  have  been  made. 
Close  buyers  had  things  their  own  way.  The 
market  was  unsatisfactory  and  hard  to  quote. 

Cheese  was  steady  for  old  and  firm  for  mild  new. 
The  demand  was  only  fair. 

Eggs  were  strong  and  in  good  demand.  While  42}^ 
cents  was  the  ruling  price  for  selected,  fresh-laid,  yet 
45  cents  was  paid  for  the  better  selected,  white-col- 
ored, fresh-laid.  Utah  were  firm  and  tending  up. 
Cold-storage  were  firmer  as  were  "as  is." 

Vegetables. 

Garden  truck  was  essentially  unchanged  to  day. 
Tomatoes  in  a  small  way  moved  oflT  fairly  free.  Mar- 
rowfat squash  for  table  use  sold  better,  but  cow-feed 
remained  unchanged.    Root  vegetables,  cabbages, 

celery  and  cauliflower  were  essentially  unchanged. 
There  was  a  fair  inquiry  for  choice  shipping  onions 

but  the  demand  was  met  without  advancing  prices. 
Potatoes  were  firm  with  a  strong  tone  for  the  more 
choice  good-keepers,  suitable  for  shipping  or  the  bet- 
ter class  of  trade. 

Fruit. 

The  market  for  table  grapes  was  fairly  active  at 
firm  prices  for  the  more  choice  good  keepers.  Poor 
keepers  were  slow.  The  same  remarks  apply  to-day 
to  wine  grapes.  Apples  met  with  a  fairly  good  de 
mand  at  the  advanced  quotations.  Some  Kern 
county  peaches  came  in  and  have  ready  sales.  Win 
ter  NeUs  pears  were  strong,  but  common  pears  were 
slow. 

Remarks  under  review  cover  the  market  for  dried 
liruit  and  raisins. 

Live  Stock. 

The  market  shows  a  fair  degree  of  strength  for  bul- 
locks. MuUon  sheep  have  held  to  steady  prices,  but 
hogs  have  been  barely  steady.  Calves  are  firmer.  If 
range  pasture  continues  to  improve,  it  is  quite  likely 
that  the  offerings  of  bullocks  will  fall  off. 

Miscellaneous. 

Poultry  has  been  demoralized  and  unsatisfactory. 
Heavy  receipts  (five  carloads)  of  Eastern  the  past 
week,  filled  up  dealers  and  to  forre  sales,  commission 
merchants  had  to  make  concessions.  Turkeys  are 
lower,  as  are  also  geese. 

Game  has  ruled  fairly  steady.  Quails  fluctuate 
from  day  to  day.  To-day,  $1.10  was  the  outside  fig- 
ure. 

Beans  are  in  active  demand.  The  extension  by 
the  Mexican  Government  lor  the  time  to  import  free 
of  duty,  has  had  a  stimulating  effect,  as  has  an  im- 
proved demand  for  shipping  and  to  coast  points. 

Wool  and  hops  are  noted  under  the  review. 

Hams  are  easier,  but  bacon  and  lard  are  steady. 

Sugar  was  reduced  J^c  per  pound  the  past  week. 

Almonds  are  ea^ier,  but  other  nuts  are  steady. 
There  is  a  continued  free  movement  eastward. 


Fruits  and  Vegetables. 


Ohotoe  selected, 
q  aotettons,  while 
uaotatlons. 
Limes,  Mez  ....  3 

Do  Cal  

Lemons,  boi..,.  5 
Do  Blclly  choice  8 
Strawberries,  pr 

chest   S 

Peaches,  box . . . 

Apples  

Do  Choice  

Do  Extra  choice  1 
Oaoteloupes,  pr 

crate   

Grapes,  pr  bz  - 

Do  White  

Do  Black  

Do  Muscats.,., 

Do  Tokays  

Do  Iloyaf  Isabel  1 
Do  Cornichou.. 
Wine  (JfApei", 

Zlnrnd'l,pr  tn. 

Misiilon  10 

White  8 

Pears  

do  Winter  Nelij 
tjulncen  pr  hx. . 


Id  good  packages,  fetch  an  adTance  on  the 
Terr  pool  gradea  sell  less  than  the  lower 

October  26,  1892. 


30  <ct  60 
75  0>  1  00 
00  @  1  26 


35  @  60 
30  ®  60 
30  @  60 
35  m  65 
00  @  1  2i 
60  @  75 

-  017  00 
00  (ttlZ  00 
00  (otlO  CO 
25  @  I  (0 
75  e«  1  25 
75  @  1  25 


Extra  choice  fruit  for  special 

purposes  sells  at 

an  advance 

on  outside  quotations 

*  50 

30  ( 

i  50 

Okra,  dry,  Ih  

8  ( 

1  10 

Parsnips,  ctl. . . . 

1  00  6 

*  1  50 

Peppers,  dry,  lb 

7  « 

1  9 

Do  grn  Ohlli,  bx 

40  6 

i  60 

Do  do  Bells.... 

40  a 

1  61 

Turnips,  ctl  

%  (0 

Cabbage,  ICO  lbs 

35  i 

5  50 

Oarlic,  lb  

2  Cc 

6  24 

25  @i  6D 

Rtring  Bean8,lb. 

3  (a  4 

Lima  Keans  

4  0 

b  4i 

Cucumbers,  >)0x 

—  M  _ 

Dj  pickle  W  11... 

*  2 

Mushrooms  ... 

— « 

<>  — 

Ekk  Plant,  bz.. 

25  (i 

\  50 

Ma,r'rat  KiiUBsh, 

c  00  m2  00 

50  C< 

*  65 

50     C?  76 

Live  Stook. 


BEEF 

Utall  f.:d  

iVxwM  f*^,  estra.. 
Flrnl  quality 


6  <ce- 


'j<    . 

Hiiconn  rjiiallty   4? 

Tlilrd  quality  3  (a- 

Bullii  ftDd  tliln  O0WS...3  (S  — 
VEAL. 

KiDgn,  heavy  41^— 

Do  llKfit 
l>»lry... 


MUTTON. 

Wethers  

Ewes   6  (a— 

Do  Hpring   7  &— 

HOGS 

Mght,  $  Di,  coDls  H®- 

Me<liurn   ii'd — 

Heavy   4j«- 

8(if  t   4  (fp- 

Fuedert  314— 

Stook  Hogs   3i®- 


General  Produce 

Extra  choice  in  good  packages  fetch  an  advance  on  top 
quotation",  while  very  poor  grades  sell  less  than  the  lower 
November  2,  1892. 

Docountrym'ls.3  90  @  — 
Superfine   2  50  (ff   3  00 

NUTS-JOBBINO. 

Walnut8,Cal.  lb.      S  (H  - 

Do  choice   10  @  — 

Do  papsr-shell..  U  (w  — 
Almouds,  fftsh'l     12  (a)  — 

Paper  shell   13i(S  — 

Hardshell   6  (S  — 

Brazil   8@  - 

Pecans,  small..      8  (a  10 

Do  large   14  O  16 

Peanuts   SK"?  H 

Filberts   10  @  — 

Hickory   7  (a 

Chestnuts      ..     18  @ 
ONIONS. 

Silverskin   40  @ 

POTATOES. 
River  Reds..    .     40  (g 
Karly  Rose,  ctl.     40  (u) 

Peerlefs   

Garnet  Chilies. . 
Bur  bank  S-ed's 
Do  do  Salinas. . 

Sweet   50  ®  1  00 

Extra  choice  sell  for  more 
money 

POULTRY. 

Hens,  doz          5  00  (ff  6  00 

Rooste'S,  old. ..  6  0  I  (a  5  to 
Do  young.  . .  4  50  (ff  5  EO 
Broilers,  small.  2  50  ^  3  00 

DO  large   3  60  (to  4  00 

Fryers   4  OU  (u-  4  50 

Ducks   4  00  (o)  4  50 

Do  large   4  50      5  00 

Do  extra  large..  —  (to  6  00 
Geese,  pair  .  ..  1  50  (ui  1  75 
Turkeys,  gohl'r.  15  (({  16 
Turkeys,  hens..  13  (to  14 
All  kinds  of  poultiy,  if  poor 
or  small,  sell  at  less  than 


luotatious. 

BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Bayo,  ctl   2  30  (a  2  40 

Butter   2  75  C*  3  00 

Pea   2  65  @  2  75 

Red   2  40  (a)  2  50 

Piuk   2  10  (g  2  15 

Small  White...  2  50  (^  2  65 
Large  White...  2  45  (a  2  60 

Lima   3  00  (to  3  15 

Fid  Peas,blk  eye  1  60  w  — 

Do  green   2  20  @  - 

Do  Niles   1  40  ®  — 

Split   4  50  @  5  60 

BUTTER. 
Cal.,    poor  to 

fair,  lb   121Q  - 

Do  g'd  to  choice  20  (g  — 
Do  Giltedged...  —  (3  30 
Do  Creamery ...  26  ®  — 
Do  do  Giltedge.  —  @  32J 
East-rn,  lad  e..  12*@  — 
Cal.  Pickled  ...     20  «»  - 

Cal.  Keg   20  (ffl  24 

East'rn  C'r-  am'y     25  ig  — 
CHEESE, 
choice 


9.i@ 
8  (S 

-  O 
5  @ 

-  ® 


Oal. 

cream  

Dj  fair  to  good. 
Do  Giltedged.. 

D  >  Skim  

Young  America 

EGGS. 
Cal.  "as is,"  doz    25  @ 

Do  shaky   20  «t 

Do  candled....     35  @ 

Do  choix   4O  C<* 

Do  fresh  laid...  —  @> 
Dodo  s'lcdwhte  —  (<* 
Eastern  "as  is"     20  Ift 

Do  candled   26  (to 

Do  selected   30  @ 

Outside  prices  for  selected 
large  eggs  and  inside  prices 


60  Cto 
60  (a 

40  (a 

85  («)  1  15 


for  mixed  sizes-small  eggs  quoted;  if  largs  and  in  g.od 
are  hard  to  sell.  condition,  they  sell  Cor  more 

PE11.D.  than  quoted. 

Bran  ton  14  00(g  15  00   

Feedmeal  26  03®  27  00  Manhattan  Egg 

Grd  Barlev....l9  00  a  20  50     Fond  (Red  Ball 


@ 

1  50<a 


1 00 


Middlings  21  00(g  23  00 

uil  Cake  Meal..  @  35  00 

Manhatan  Horse 

Food  (Red  Ball 

Bran.i)  in  ItiO- 

tti.  Cabinet*. . . 

HAY 

Wheat,  per  ton .  £ 
Do  choice  ..— 
Wheat  and  oats  8  00  a  12  50 

Wild  Oats   7  00@  10  UO 

Cultivated  do  .  6  COW  9  00 

Barley   6  60(to   9  5'i 

Alfalfa   8  00(to   9  50 

Clover   8  00(s  10  00 

Straw,  bale   30(to  50 

GRAIN,  ETC. 

Barlev,  feed,  ctl  m@  

Do  good    86}(to  

Do  choice   90  (to  

Do  brewing   92i(to  

Do  do  choice...  96}®  

Do  do  Giltedge  1  00  (to  

Do  Chevalier...!  00  (to  

DodoGi.tedge.l  15  @  

Buckwheat  2  25  @  

Corn,  white.... 1  20  (to  1  25 
Yellow,  large. ..1  07i(to  1  1) 

Do  small  1  I2.i(to   1  15 

Oats,  milling...!  37J@  

Feed,  choice  !  35  ((£  

Do  good  1  30  @  

Do  fair  1  25  (g  

Do  common....!  17JCto  

Surprise  1  45  (g  

Black  Oal  1  10  @   1  25 

Do  Oregon   —  @  

Gray  1  30  @ 

Rye  1  12i@ 

•Wheat,  milling 

Gi  tedged  1  35  (to  — 

Do  choice  1  338(a  — 

Do  fair  to  good.!  32J(a  - 
Shippiog.choicel  33}@  — 

Do  good  1  31}(to  — 

Do  fair  1  28|@  — 

Common  1  26}® 

Sonora  1  25  (to 

HOPS. 

1892,  fair   18  @ 

Good   20  (to 

Choice   21  @ 

FLOUR. 
Extra,city  mills  3  90  @ 


Branrt)  in  100- 
lli  Cabinets...     -  @11  10 
UAME 
Quail.  Per  doz..  1  00  (to  1  25 

Ducks    —  (to  — 

Do  Mal'd  ^  doz  4  00  @  6  60 

Do  Sprig   2  26  (y  3  00 

Da  Teal   1  60  (to  — 

@  14  00  I  Do  Widgeon....  1  50  (a  2  tO 

 Do  small   1  00  (ff  1  50 

Geese   -  (S  — 

Do  gray  %)doz..  2  00  (to  2  60 

Dj  White   1  00  (to  1  50 

Do  Brant   1  00  (a  1  £0 

Snipe   -    (to  — 

Do  i<;ngli3h,  doz  1  50  (to  2  00 
Do  Jack,  per  doz  75  (to  — 
Hare,  ver  doz..  1  00  (ffi  1  50 
Rabbits,  large..  1  25  (<t  1  60 
Do  small  1  00  (to'  1  25 

PROVISIONS. 
Oal.  bacon, 
heavy,  per  tb.     12  @  — 

Medium   13  (a  — 

Light   14  ® 

Lard  

Cal  sm'k'd  beef .  Ut@ 
Hams,  Cal  salt'd     13  (to 
Do  Eastern ....     14  (g) 
SEEDS. 

Alfalfa   10  @ 

Clover,  Red....     14  Cg 

White   28  (to 

Flaxseed   2  25  (JO 

Hemp   44(to 

Mustard,  yellow  5i® 

Do  brown   4  (to 

WOOL. 
Fall,  1892. 
S  Joaquin,  plain  64(3 
Do  mountain. . .     10  (to 

Do  lamb   

Northern  Choice 
Do  Defective. . . 

Do  Lamb   10  (a 

HONEY-1892  Cbop, 
White  cf.mb, 

2-lb  frame  

Do  do  1-tt)  frame 
White  extracted 

Amber  do  

Dark  do  

Beeswax,  lb.... 


1  17i 


1  30 


sm  12 


@ 

14  (to 
11  (o) 


9l@ 
lU(to 

im 

6l@ 
6}@ 
23  @ 


14 


Dried  Fruits. 


The  quotations  given  below  are  for  average  prices  re 
ceived  by  commission  merchants  for  consignments  by 
growers.  Something  very  fancy  f  fftchej  an  advance  on  the 
highest  quotations,  while  poor  sells  slightly  below  the  low- 
est quotations.  Prices,  unless  otherwise  spacifiid.  are  for 
f ruii  in  sacks;  add  for  60-lti.  boxes  ic  per  fc.  and  for  25-!b 
boxes  i  to  Ic  per  lb. 

APPLES  -  1892.  IDo  do  choice  —  @!6 

Sun-dried,  }'s,  com'on  25'*  3}, Do  do  fancy  —  (ai6 


Do  do  prime   3{@  4 

Do  do  choice  4  (g  4J 

Do  sliced,  common. . .  3i  *  4 

Do  do  prime   4  @  4* 

Do  do  choice   4J(S)  5J 

Evap,  bl.,ri  g,60-lb.bx  8  (g  9 
Fancy,  higher. 

APRIOOT3-1892. 
Sun-drii-d,  unbl.  com.  ii®  55 

Do  do  prime   6i®  8 

Do  do  choice   9  (glO 

Do  bleached,  prime.  .125«»— 

Dodo  choice  13i(g  — 

Do  do  fancy  145(316 

Evap  choice,  in  boxes.  15  @16 

Do  fancy,  do   155(317 

FIGS -1892. 

.Sun-dried,  black         4  @— 

Do  white   35®— 

Dodo  washed  —  @— 

Do  do  fancy  —  @— 

Do  do  pressed  —  (<t— 

Smyrna  boxes  —  (3 — 

Dosacks  —  (f$  — 

(JRAPES-1892. 
Sun-dried,  stemless..  35'*  — 

Do  unstemmed   I5&^  2 

NECTARINES-1892. 

Red,  sun-dried  8  &  9 

Do  Evap.,  1"  boxes, . .—  O— 

White,  sun-driel   95(rall 

Do  evaporated  —  ^  — 

PEACHKS-I892. 
Sun-dried,  unpeeled..  7  @  75 
Do  do  piime,  bl'ched.lO  @— 

Do  do  choice,  do  11  (9— 

Do  do  fancy  12  (to- 

8un-dr.,  pl'd, bl'ched..  (to— 
Do  do  prime  14  @— 


Evap.,  peeled,  in  box 

es  choice  175(9— 

Do  do  fancy  20  (<*— 

PEAR8-1892. 
Sun-dried,  quarters..—  @  3 

Do  sliced   4  fto  6 

Evap.,  slic'd,  in  b'xes.  7  (to  8 

Do  ring  do   9  (alO 

Unp'led,q'rt'd,l)l'ch'd  10  (toll 
PLUMS-1692. 

Pitted,  suu-dr.ed  10  @105 

Do  evap.  boxes, choice—  («  — 

Do  do  do  fancy  —  @  - 

Uupitted    4(to5 

PRUNES-1892. 
Cal.  French,  ungraded  7i@  8 
Do  graded,  60  to  100. .  85(to  9 

Do  do  40  to  60  11  @12 

Fancy  sell  for  more  money. 

RAISINS -1892. 
London  Layers, 

cluster  per  box.!  90  &2  00 
D)  choicest  do...!  61  (fol  70 
Do  jirime  or  bx . .  !  40  @I  45 
Loose  Muscatels, 

common,  prbx. .  — (9  — 
Do  choice  do  1  25  (rtl  30 


-  (M 


Do  fancy  do 
Unstem'ed  Musca- 

telsinsks  pr  tb.  4  (g  65 
Stemmed  do  do..  —  (<*  — 
Seedless  do  do  , . ,  —  @  - 
Do  dopr  20-tti.  bx.  —  (it  — 
Sultanas.unbl,  bxB  —  @  — 
Dobrclicd  in  bxs.    -  (to  — 

Halves,  quartern  and  eighths 
25,  50  and  75  cents  higher  re- 
spectively than  whole  boxes. 


Twine  and  Baling  Rope. 


BALE  ROPE. 

SlMal,  3  yarns   9 

Do,  2  yarns,  ]i^M   95 

Duplex,  3  yarns   9 

Manilla,  3  yarns,  heavy... 105 
Pure  Manilla,  3  &  4  yarns  12 
Do,  2  yarns,  light  125 


TWINE. 
Pure  Manilla  Hop,  in  balls, 

tarred  115 

Do,  Grapevine,  in  balls  or 

colls  12 

Do,  Hprin?  !6 

Duplex  Hon  in  balls,  tar'd.  95 
Dr>,  Grapevine,  in  balls  or 

coils  105 


Wine. 

Hed  and  Whlfce  Wine  from  bay  CDuritlei,  vintage  of 
1891,  per  gal.,  in  collar  lots  12  (§20 


Auction  Sales  oi'  California  Fruits. 


At  New  York. 

Oct.  27.— Two  carloads:  Tokay  Grapes,  double 
crates,  83  65(a5.05;  average,  $1.20;  single  crates,  $1  30@ 
"  60;  average,  $1  «>;  Cornichon  Grapes,  double  crates, 
averaged  $i  30;  single  crates,  $2.15. 

Oct.  27. —  One  carload  :  Tokay  Grapes,  double 
crates,  $4@4.62;  Tokay  Grapes,  single  crates,  8l.55@ 
160;  Emperor  Grapes,  single  crates,  SI  70(ai. 75;  Mus- 
cat Grapes,  single  crates,  $1.65;  Black  Ferrara  Grapes, 
single  crates,  $1.65;  Bilyeau's  Late  Peaches,  $1.80® 
2.25;  Cling  Peaches,  $1.20(ai  45. 

Oct.  28— Three  carloads:  Tokay  Grapes,  double 
crates,  82.85(«4  80;  single  crates,  81.25@2.26;  Cornichon 
Grapes,  double  crates,  83.65@4;  single  crates,  81.45(a) 
2.35;  Emperor  Grapes,  single  crates,  $1  55;  Black  Mo- 
rocco Grapes,  single  crates,  $1.45;  Ferrara  Grapes,  sin- 
gle crates,  81.35@1.60. 

Oct.  29.— One  carload:    Tokay  Grapes,  83.25®4  80; 

ngle  crates,  8l.25(«2.!0;  Cornichon  Grapes,  $3  60(a 
4  95;  single  crates.  $1.46@2.35;  Ferrara  Grapes,  $1  55; 
Morocco  Grapes,  81.45@1.70;  Muscat  Grapes,  82.60(3 
3  50. 

Oct.  31.— Two  carloads.  Tokay  Grapes,  double 
crates,  $3.55@6.30:  single  crates,  .$1.50(ni2.45;  Corni- 
chon Grapes,  double  crates,  83  90;  single  crates,  $1.75 
(1*1.95;  Coe's  Late  Red  Plums,  83.45;  Easier  Beurre 
Peais,  83.25. 

Nov.  !.— Three  carloads:  Winter  Nells  Pears.  $3.60 
^  box,  Tokay  Grapes,  double  crates,  8165@4  90; 
single  crates,  81.85(^2  60;  Cornichon,  double  crates, 
83.70@4.25;  single  crates,  $}  25;  Lady  Washington, 
single  crates,  81.40. 

At  Chicago. 

Oct  27.— Four  carloads :  Coe's  Late  Red  Plums, 
$2  05;  Gloul  Morceau  PearB,82.85;  Doyenne  Pears,  $2  06; 
Tokay  Grapes,  tiogle  crates,  81  10(<jl,30;  Corni<'hon 
Grapes,  single  crates,  $1@1.30;  Emperor  Graces,  single 
crates,  $1.25;  Muscat  Grapes,  single  crates,  80c@$l  15; 
Purple  Damascus  Grapes,  single  crates,  95c;  Black 
Ferrara  Grapes,  single  crates,  9JC;  Quinces,  $t.l5. 

Oct.  27  -  Two  carloads:  Peaches,  $l(to2  20;  Pears, 
boxes,  81.70@1.80;  Pears,  in  crates,  8t  05;  Easter 
Beurre  Pears,  boxes,  $2.20@2.45;  Easter  Beurre  Pears, 
in  crates,  70c(«$l.65;  Muscat  Grapes,  double  craies, 
82(to2  60;  Muscat  Grapes,  single  crates,  $1.20;  Tokay 
Grapes,  double  crates.  82.75(ai3..')0;  Tokay  Grapes,  sin- 
gle crates,  95c('($1.55;  Cornichon  Grapes,  double 
crates,  82.50;  single  crates,  81  40;  Emperor  Grapes,  bad 
order,  50n;  Malaga  Grapes.  50(to95c. 

Oct.  28.  —  One  carload  :  Tokay  Grapes,  single 
crates,  gscc^Sl.SO;  Tokay  Grapes,  double  crates,  83.35; 
Peaches,  85(a90c;  Pears,  $l.05('?2  20. 

Oct.  28.— Two  carloads:  Tokay  Grapes,  double 
crates,  S2.86(»3.46;  single  crates,  $1  30@1  60;  Cornichon 
Grapes,  double  crates,  82  60;  single  crates,  81.15-  Mus- 
cat Grapes,  double  crates,  82.30;  single  crates,  S1.10@ 
1.20;  Pears,  $2.10. 

Oct.  29 —Three  carloads:  Tokay  Grapes,  single 
crates,  SU"!  :  5;  Cornichon  Grapes,  $1.30:  Emperor 
Grapes,  8130;  Coe's  Late  Red  Plums,  $2;  (ilout  Mor- 
ceau Pears,  $2.10;  LAwrence  Pears,  82.05;  Easter 
Beurre  Pears,  $2. 

Oct.  31.  —  Two  carloads:  Tokay  Grapes,  double 
crates,  $2.60@2.90;  single  crates,  $1(31.50;  Cornichon 
(Jrapes,  double  crates,  $2.25;  single  crates,  81@1.15; 
Muscat  Grapes,  single  crates,  95c(a$l,10;  Rose  de  Peru 
Grapes,  double  crates,  $1.20;  Quinces,  81,10. 

Nov.  1. — Three  carloads:  Glout  Morceau  Pears, 
82  90;  Winter  Nelii  Pears,  $2  20;  Pound  Pears,  $1.60; 
Coe's  Lnte  Red  Plums,  $2;  Bilyeau's  Late  Peaches, 
$1.60;  Bonanza  Peaches,  $1 40;  Cornichon  Grapes, 
single  crates,  81.25;  Emperor,  single  crates,  81.20; 
Tokay,  single  crates,  81(3126;  Purple  Damascus, 
single  crates,  80c;  Black  Ferrera,  single  crates,  85c; 
Quinces,  «1@1.05. 


How  They  Moved  Obelisks. 

The  obelisks  of  the  Pharaohs  are  made  of 
red  granite  called  syenite,  says  the  writer  of 
"  Cleopatra's  Needle."  In  the  quarries  at 
Syene  may  yet  be  seen  an  unfinished  obe- 
lisk, still  adhering  to  the  native  rock,  with 
traces  of  workmen's  tools  so  clearly  seen  on 
its  surface  that  one  might  suppose  they  had 
been  suddenly  called  away  and  intended 
soon  to  return  and  finish  their  work.  This 
unfinished  obelisk  shows  the  mode  in  which 
the  ancients  separated  these  immense  mono- 
liths from  the  native  rock.  In  a  sharply-cut 
groove  marking  the  boundary  of  the  stone 
are  holes,  evidently  designed  for  wooden 
wedges.  After  these  had  been  firmly  driven 
into  the  holes,  the  groove  was  filled  with  wa- 
ter. The  wedges,  gradually  absorbing  the 
water,  swelled  and  cracked  the  granite 
throughout  the  length  of  the  groove.  The 
block,  once  detached  from  the  rock,  was 
pushed  forward  upon  rollers  made  of  the 
stems  of  palm  trees  from  the  quarries  to  the 
edge  of  the  Nile,  where  it  was  surrounded 
by  a  large  timber  ra^t.  It  lay  by  the  river 
side  until  the  next  inundation  of  the  Nile, 
when  the  rising  waters  floated  the  raft  and 
conveyed  the  obelisk  down  the  stream  to  the 
city  where  it  was  to  be  put  up.  Thousands 
of  willing  hands  pushed  it  on  rollers  up  an 
inclined  plane  to  the  front  of  the  temple 
where  it  was  designed  to  stand.  The  pedes- 
tal had  previously  been  placed  in  position 
and  a  firm  causeway  of  sand  covered  with 
planks  led  to  the  top  of  it.  Then,  by  means 
of  rollers,  levers  and  ropes  made  of  the  date 
palm,  the  obelisk  was  gradually  hoisted  into 
an  upright  position.  It  speaks  much  for  the 
mechanical  accuracy  of  the  Egyptian  ma- 
sons that,  so  true  was  the  level  of  the  top  of 
the  base  and  the  bottom  of  the  long  shaft,  in 
no  single  instance  has  the  obelisk  been  found 
to  be  out  of  the  true  perpendicular. 


The  United  States  gold  dollar  contains 
25.8  troy  grains.  The  ordinary  pound, 
avoirdupois,  contains  7000  grains,  therefore 
$1,000,000  in  gold  coin  weigh  3686.4  pounds 
avoirdupois,  or  over  a  ton  and  a  half.  The 
standard  silver  dollar  weighs  412.5  troy 
grains,  and  $1,000,000  in  the  United  States 
silver  coinage  will  weigh  56,931  pounds,  or 
nearly  28 X  tons. 

To  MAKE  a  glue  that  will  resist  the  action 
of  water,  boil  one  pound  of  glue  with  two 
quarts  of  skimmed  milk. 


Two  Live  Granges. 

8acramii:nto,  Oct.  31. 
American  River  Grange  clfbrated  its  anni- 
versary Oct.  27th  by  an  all-day  meeting.  The 
fourth  degree  was  conferred  on  a  class  of  four, 
followed  by  a  harvest  feast.  The  afternoon 
session  was  an  open  one  and  numerous  candi- 
dates for  county  offices  appeareil  and  made 
their  appeals  to  voters.  Sacramento,  Elnterprise 
and  Florin  Granges  were  well  represented.  The 
affair  concluded  with  a  grand  ball  in  the  even- 
ing. 

An  entertainment  will  be  given  by  this 
Grange  at  Christmas  time,  the  proceeds  to  be 
given  to  the  Grange  Temple  fund. 

Sacramento  County  Pomona  Grange,  No.  2, 
held  a  meeting  Oct.  29th  at  Sacramento,  and 
decided  to  call  a  meeting  on  Wednesday,  Nov. 
30th,  at  1  o'clock  p.  m.,  when  the  county  ex- 
hibit committee  will  be  expected  to  report. 

On  motion  of  Sister  8.  H.  Jackman,  the 
G-ange  appropriated  $25  of  the  National  Tem- 
ple of  Ceres  fund. 

A  committe  was  appointed  to  appear  before 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  and  ask  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  horticultural  commission. 

A  committee  was  also  appointed  to  obtain 
information  relative  to  the  holding  of  a  Farm- 
ers' Institute. 

Bro.  S.  H.  Jackman  presented  a  resolution 
in  reference  to  the  State  school  text  books, 
which  was  unanimously  adopted  and  ordered 
sent  to  each  Pomona  and  subordinate  Grange 
in  the  State.    The  resolution  reads  as  follows: 

Whereas,  It  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  this 
body  that  interested  parties  are  seeking,  through 
Teachers'  Institutes  and  through  paid  articles  which 
appear  in  newspapers  under  the  guise  of  voluntary 
contributions,  and  in  other  ways,  to  undermine  and 
break  down  the  present  system  of  school  books  in 
this  State;  and  whereas,  we  deprecate  a  return  to 
the  system  formerly  in  vogue,  with  its  train  of  cor- 
rupting ioiluences;  and  whereas,  notwithstanding 
specious  and  seductive  influences  to  the  contrary,  it 
is  evident  to  us  that  the  present  system  possesses 
large  economic  advantages;  and  whereas,  we  have 
confidence  in  the  integrity  and  ability  of  the  State 
Bnard  of  Education,  and  in  the  administration  of  the 
State  Printing  Office;  therefore. 

Resolved,  That  we  request  our  State  Legislature 
and  our  State  Administration  to  discountenance  all 
attempts  to  abolish  the  present  system  and  to  do  all 
in  their  power  for  its  maintenance,  perfection  and 
efficiency.  H.  8.  J. 

A  Petrified  Forest.— F.  B.  Schemer- 
horn,  Geologist  of  the  Idaho  World's  Fair 
Bureau,  who  recently  discovered  the  great 
glaciers  in  Idaho  county,  has  found  a  fossil 
forest  in  the  center  of  Custer  county.  In  the 
same  locality  he  has  discovered  the  petrified 
bones  of  a  now  extinct  race  of  men  and  ani- 
mals, which  will  be  sent  10  Chicago.  The 
forest  covers  an  area  of  four  square  miles 
and  the  condition  of  the  ground  shows  that 
at  one  time  an  enormous  flow  of  clay  which 
worked  in  from  the  northwest  has  buried  the 
tree  trunks  to  a  great  depth.  This  clay  has 
turned  to  stone  and  no  one  can  ascertain  its 
true  depth  without  going  to  great  expense. 
All  the  trees  in  this  forest  have  their  tops 
broken  off  and  stand  from  10  to  40  feet 
above  the  ground,  averaging  about  28  to  the 
acre.  Schemerhorn  took  the  exact  meas- 
urement of  some  of  the  trees  and  found  them 
to  average  12  feet  in  diameter  on  top  and  16 
feet  in  diameter  at  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
How  far  the  trunk  reached  through  the  clay 
stone  to  the  soil  he  had  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining. A  branch  which  had  become  de- 
tached from  a  tree  and  was  lying  about  16 
feet  from  it  was  three  feet  in  diameter. 
From  the  size  of  the  trees  and  their  branches 
Mr.  Schemerhorn  thinks  they  are  a  species 
of  redwood  such  as  is  found  in  California 
and  attributes  their  fossilization  to  the  clay, 
which,  bearing  a  large  part  of  mineral  and 
presumably  coming  from  some  volcano, 
soon  turned  the  living  trees  into  monuments 
of  stone. 

Miss  Bright  (of  the  Hub)— Why,  her 
books  are  simply  delightful!  Indeed,  she  is 
really  the  most  liberal  writer  I  know. 

Miss  Porker  (of  Chicago)— But  she  isn't 
half  as  liberal  as  Mrs.  Southworth.  Just 
think,  she  gives  you  300  pages  for  a  quarter, 
every  time! 

Our  Agents 

J.  C.  HoAG — San  Francisco. 
R.  Q  Bailey— San  Francisco. 
F.  D.  HoLMAN— California. 
Geo.  Wilson— Sacramento,  Cal. 
R  G.  HnsTON— Montana. 
Samuel  B.  Cliff— Creston,  Cal. 

A.  C.  Godfrey — Oregon. 
W.  H.  MuKKAY— California. 

B.  H.  Schaeffle— El  Dorado  and  Amador  Oo'B. 

C.  E.  Robertson— Humboldt  Co. 

Chas.  E.  Townsend — Nevada  and  Placer  Co's, 


Complimentary  Samples. 

Persona  receiving  this  paper  marked  are  requested  to 
exftmiro  its  oontentg,  terms  of  subscription,  and  give  It 
their  own  patroDAge,  and  aa  (ar  as  practicable,  aid  In 
oirculatiag  the  journal,  and  making  its  value  more 
widely  known  to  others,  and  extending  its  Influence  in 
tho  cause  it  faithfully  serves.  Subscription,  paid  in  ad- 
vance, 5  mos  ,  $1  10  moB.,  $2;  16  moB.,  $3.  Extra  copies 
mailed  fur  10  cents,  if  ordurcd  soon  enough.  It  already 
a  subscriber,  please  show  the  iiaper  to  othe  s. 


I.  I.  PARSONS,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal,  Shtre  Stallion, 
pure-bred,  registered,  com'ng  four  years  old;  war- 
ranted a  breeder,  (or  esle;  or  will  trade  (or  yearling 
cattle,  (own  lots  or  land. 


as   :Ba«ss  FoAola.  Fits. 

Address,  stating  price, 

Bex        Templeton,  Cala 
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^eeds,  Wants,  ttc. 


MYROBOLAN  SEED. 

FRESH  SEED  READY  IN  OCTOBER. 

PEAJl    AND    APPLE  SEEDS 

FOR  EARLY  FALI.  PLANTING. 

Headquarters  for  »U  Sorts  of 

FRUIT  SEEDS  AND  STOCKS 

FULL  PRICE  UST  ON  APPLICATION. 

MEEHAN  &  SONS,  Germanfown,  Phila. 


SECOND  EDITION. 


REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 


lALIFORNIA  1;RUITS 


HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 

A  MANUAL  OF  METHODS  WHICH  HAVE  YIELDED 
GREATEST  SUCCESS;  WITH  LISTS  OF  VARIETIES 
BEST   ADAPTED   TO   THE  DIFFERENT 
DISTRICTS   OF  THE  STATE. 

BY  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M. 

Large  0cta70-599  Pages,  F11II7  IllusirateiL 

PRICE  $3,  POSTPAID. 


PUBLISHBD  BT 

THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

PUBLISHEES  PaOII'IO  RuBAL  PBESS, 
220  Uarket  Street,  Elevator  12  Front  Street. 

HAN  FRANCIBCO.  OAL. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Aueaylng, 
728  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FBANOISOO,  OAL 
Open  All  Year. 
A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  PreBldent. 
Assaying  of  Ores,  $28;  Bullion  and  Ctalorlnatlon  Assay, 
$25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.    Full  course  of  assaying,  |60. 
ESTABLISHED  1864.  tO"  Send  for  circular. 


BUSINESS  OOLLEQE. 

24  POST  ST.,  S.  P. 

FOB  SEVENTY  -  FIYB  DOLLARS  THIS 
College  Instructs  In  Shorthand,  Type  Writing,  Book, 
keeping,  Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  the 
English  branches,  and  everything  pertaining  to  business 
for  six  full  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers,  and  give 
Individual  instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  school  has 
its  graduates  in  every  part  of  the  State. 
tr  Sbnd  for  CnOULAS. 

E.  P.  HEALD,  Ftesident. 

C.  8.  HALET,  Secretary. 


Treatise  on  the  Horse  and  His  Diseases. 

By  B.  J.  Ebndall,  M.  D. 

86  Fine  Engravings  showing 
the  positions  and  actions  of  sick 
horses  Gives  the  cause,  symp- 
toms and  best  treatment  of  dis- 
eases. Has  a  table  giving  the 
doses,  effects  and  antidotes  of 
all  the  principal  n-edlcinesused 
for  the  horse,  and  a  few  pages 
on  the  action  and  uses  of  med. 
dicines.  Rules  for  telling  the 
age  of  a  horse,  with  a  fine  en- 

  graving  showing  the  appearance 

of  the  teeth  at  each  year.  It  is  printed  ou  fine  paper 
and  has  nearly  100  pages,  7^x6  inohes.  Price,  only  26 
oents,  or  five  for  $1,  on  receipt  of  which  we  will  Bend 
by  maU  to  any  address  DEWEY  PIIBLISHING  CO.,  S30 
Uarket  Street,  San  Franoisco. 


For  the  season  of  1892-93  we  are  prepared  to  furnish  a  com- 
plete line  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Vines,  Figs,  Small  Fruits, 

etc,,  on  short  notice  and  at  reasonable  living  prices.  Our  stock  is 
free  from  insect  pests,  and  for  strength  and  health  of  root  growth  is 
not  excelled,  as  we  give  this  special  attention. 

Nurseries  are  at  Acampo  on  Stockton  R,  R.,  and  we  have  an 
office  and  tree  yard  in  Sacramento  from  the  ist  of  December  to 
the  15th  of  April.  VAN  GELDER  &  WYLIE,  Prop's, 

(SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE.) 

ST.  ALBANS  TREAD  HORSE  POWERS  'Tll^^^iZl^tlS. 

Especially  adapted  for 

Driving  Cream  Separators, 

CHURNS,  PUMPS,  SAWS,  FEED  CUTTERS. 
Guaranteed  to  produce 

MORE  DRIVING  POWER, 

To  wear  longer,  run  evener,  and  give  better 
satisfaction  than  any  other  make. 

The  only  Horse  Power  that  we  sell  with  our 
De  Laval  separators  and  guarantee  the  whole 
outfit  to  give  entire  satisfaction. 
There  are  nearly  one  hundred  of  these 

Horse  Power  Cream-Separator  Outfits 

In  this  State  to  day  and  all  doing  weU. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

r  G.  G.  WICKSON  &  CO., 

3  k  5  Front  St.,  San  Francisco. 


MPROVED  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

TOOL  COMPANY 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

Machinery  and  Information 
for  Irrigating  Plants 
of  All  Sizes. 

ESTISIATES  OHEERFULLT 
FURNISHED. 

Address  Works,  First     Stevenaon  Sts. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CAL. 

Send  or  book  showing  cheap  Irrlgatioa,  mailed 
free. 


LITTLE'S  CHEMICAL  FLUID  NON-POISONOUS 


One  gallon,  mixed  with  GO  gallons  of  cold  water,  will  dip  thoroughly  180  sheep,  at  a  cost 
of  one  cent  each.  Kaally  applied;  a  nouriaber  of  wool;  a  certain  cure  for  SCAB.  Lit- 
tle's (Up  Id  r<'it  up  in  ru'1,  iron  dniiDB  contalDlnK  5  Engliab  or6i  American  gallons,  and 
Is  sold  to  tnc  trade  by  the  Kngliffh  gallon.  For  th  i  convenience  of  our  many  custom- 
ers It  Is  alsf,  put  up  In  one-gallon  packaxes,  for  which  we  make  no  extra  charge.  Each 
drum  and  package  bears  the  Iai>el  of  "Little's  Dip." 


No. 


PROGRESSIVE  PAPER. 


PROGRESSIVE  READERS. 


Buuessors  to  Falener,  Bkll  k  Co.,  Sole  Agents. 
406  CALIFORNIA  STRBBT,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL. 


THE! 


Pacific  Rural  Press 

Is  Twenty-one  Years  of  Age  and  has  been 
working  among  the  Farmers,  Fruit-Growers, 
Dairymen  and  Stock-Ranchers  of  the  Pacific 
States  from  its  birth. 

It  knows  their  Wants  and  Supphes  them. 

It  is  read  by  Thousands  of  them  Every  Week 
and  enjoys  their  Confidence. 

Advertisers  who  use  it  once  Continue  to  use  it. 

It  is  the  only  Broadly  Circulated  Agricultural 
Journal  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

It  admits  nothing  to  its  columns  but  Clean 
and  Legitimate  business. 

THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

220  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The  following  San  Francisco  Firms  ana  individuals  Received  ihe 
Highest  Awards  of  ihe  Siaie  Agricultural  Society  at  ihe  late  State  Fair. 


CRANE  COMPANY, 

For  BEST  WINDMILL— Four  in  competition. 


BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 

BEST  DISPLAY  OF  AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY,  CALIFORNIA 
MANUFACTURE,  GOODS  MANUFACTURED  BY  BENICIA  AGRICUL- 
TURAL WORKS. 

BUFFALO-PITTS  THRESHING  MACHINE. 

TIGER  HAY  RAKES. 

FAVORITE  POWER  CORN  SHELLERS. 

B.  &  H.  LAWN  MOWERS. 

BUCKEYE  REAPERS. 

HALLECK  POTATO  DIGGER. 

BENICIA  SIDE-HILL  PLOWS. 

EUREKA  SULKY  PLOWS. 

BENICIA  SOD  PLOW. 

BEST  PLOW  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES,  THE  "  BENICIA." 
BENICIA  SPRING  WAGON. 


J.W.  GRACE  &  CO. 

CANNON'S  SHEEP  DIP— Three  in  competition. 


PARAPPINE  PAINT  CO. 

BEST  PREPARED  PAINT  (P.  &  B.). 

SAMPLES  OF  PAINT,  CAL.  MANUFACTURE  (P.  &  B.). 


Engravings  made  from  photographs,  drawings  ami  original  designs,  for  newspaper,  book,  card  and  Job  printing 
Engraved  prints  enlarged  or  reduced,  cheaply  and  quickly.  Also  copies  of  manuscript,  legal  documents,  wills, 
contracts,  signatures,  portraits,  buUdlngs.  machinery  and  printed  documents  reproduced  with  accuracy  Photo- 
graphs, stereoscopic  views,  etc.,  duplicated,  enlarged  or  reduced.  Slides  for  magiclanterns  made  from  photographs 
lithographs,  and  steel  or  wood  engravings,  etc  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Agents  wanted  in  aU  dties  and  In  aU 
towns.  Addrese,  lor  further  InfornuiUon,  Diwbt  KaaiUYiHa  Co.,  230  Maiket  St.,  Sap  F*%ncl»co. 
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DEERE    STEEL  HARROWS 


2,  3  4  or  5  SECTIONS,  9,  12,  15  or  18-FOOT  CUT. 

%  X  5/8,  %  or  5/8  COMMON  SENSE  TEETH. 


2-  SECTION,  50,  60  or  70  TEETH. 

3-  SECTION,  75,  90  or  105  TEETH. 


MOLINE,ILL. 


"Vaughan"  Angle  Steel  Harrow. 


Deere  Steel  Lever  Harrow. 


THE   BEST  HARROWS   IN  THE  MARKET. 


STRONGS. 


DXJRA.BLE, 


Teeth  can  be  Bought  of  Your  Regular  Dealer. 


WRITE   FOE  PEIOES. 


DEERE  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  305  &  307  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


OSBORNE  STEEL  HARROWS! 


MANUFACTURKD  BY 


Osborne   Set  Iiever    All  Steel  SprlDg 
Tootta  Harrow. 

Seventeen  Teeth,  Six-foot  Cut. 


D.   M.   OSBORNE   &  CO.. 

Auburn,  N.  Y.,  and  San  Francisco. 

The  Most  Complete  Assortment 


OF 


Oaborne  Mlval  Disc  Harrow. 

All  Steel,  Ball  Bearings,  Rigid  Frame,  16  and  20  inch  Discs 
Scrapers  and  Weight  Boxes. 


RIGID  AND  FLEXIBLE  DISC  HARROWS, 
Set  Lever  Spring  and  Peg  Tooth  Harrows. 

ALSO  ARCHED  FRAME  SPRING  TOOTH  HARROWS 


All  In  Assorted  Sizes. 


.FOR. 


DJJlSORIPTIVB  OATALOGUB 
AND  PBICSS 


/.v./*,  smTH-eii.em.ii. 

OHborne  Flexible  Dine  Harrow. 

A 11  Steel,  Ball  Bearings,  Flexible  Gangs,  IC  and  20-inoh  Discs. 


.ADDRESS. 


Osborne  Set  I>evcr  Peg  Tooth  AH  Steel  Harrow. 

Any  Desired  WIdtli.l 


D.  M.  OSBORNE  &  CO.,  Bluxome  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Send  lor  Price  Lists 

OF  GUNS 
And  all  Articles  used 
by  Hunters  and 
Anglers. 

».  yj^.  m: 


GUNS  SENT  ON 
TRIAL. 

OLD  GUNS  TAKEN 
IN  EXCHANGE. 


CX«.ai-^3BI,  62b  KEARNY  STREET.  SAN  FRAN0I800 


THE  JONES  5-TON  WAGON  SCALE. 

Price  $66,  Delivered  Anywhere  In  the 

United  States. 
These  Scales  have  STEEL  BEARINGS,  Not  Wood— 

BEAR  THIS  IN  MIND. 
From  36  to  60  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  other 
Scales  o(  like  quality.    All  slies  and  klndf 
of  Scales  always  In  stock. 

Truman.  Hooker  ft  Co..  San  Francisco. 
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THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  OO 
Office,  220  Market  Bt. 


The  State  Flower  Show. 

The  grand  floral  exhibition  in  the  Mechanics'  pavilion 
in  this  city,  to  which  we  alluded  in  last  week's  Eukal, 
was  continued  until  the  evening  of  November  4th  and 
proved  in  every  respect  successful  and  satisfactory.  As  a 
display  for  plant-lovers  alone  and  not  winning  patronage 
by  either  social  or  charitable  annexes,  it  did  not,  of 
course,  command  the  patronage  which  such  elements 
secure.  The  exhibition  did,  however,  demonstrate  that 
the  State  Floral  Society  can  command  attention  and 
patronage  from  the  purely  floricultural  interests  to  enable 
it  to    employ  the   


of  some  of  the  chrysanthemum  displays.  The  groups  of 
palms  and  foliage  plants  were  the  property  of  more  grow- 
ers than  ever  before  competed.  This  stimulation  and 
widening  of  interest  at  the  center  should  cheer  and  en- 
courage floral  societies  in  all  parts  of  the  State. 


Town  Endowments. 

All  honor  those  who  honor  their  native  or  adopted  towns 
with  portions  of  their  surplus  wealth.  The  erection  of 
creditable  town  buildings,  the  furnishing  of  hospitals, 
iibraries,  etc.,  is  certainly  a  line  of  public-spirited  gen- 


largest  floor-space  in 
San  Francisco  for 
its  display,  to  pay 
the  premiums  which 
it  off"er8  and  the 
other  expenses  of 
the  undertaking 
which  are  consider- 
able. This  fact 
must  be  looked  upon 
as  significant  by 
many  Rural  read- 
ers who  are  directly 
interested  in  the 
popularization  of 
the  higher  floricul- 
tural arts  and  educa- 
tion of  the  people  to 
appreciate  and  de- 
sire to  possess  floral 
treasures  which  are 
the  best  of  their 
kind. 

The  State  Floral 
Society  has  done  a 
very  important 
thing  also  in  having 
had  in  practical  op- 
eration during  two 
great  competitions 
a  system  of  judging 
which  i?  far  in  ad- 
vance of  anything 
practiced  in  this 
State  hitherto.  The 
judges   have  acfed 

independently  and  without  consultation;  in  fact,  no 
judge  knew  what  other  individuals  were  acting  upon 
the  same  exhibits.  Each  had  a  separate  view  of 
the  competing  displays  (which  had  numbers  instead 
of  exhibitors'  names)  and  each  marked  in  his  own 
book  the  percentage  of  each  entry.  These  percentages 
were  afterward  averaged  by  the  committee  and  the  awards 
made  accordingly.  By  this  system  it  wan  impossible  to 
make  awards  by  favoritism,  and  the  division  of  the  awards 
so  as  to  give  all  exhibitors  something  was  impossible.  An- 
other progressive  movement  of  the  society  was  to  award 
no  first  premiums  to  displays  which  did  not  secure  from 
the  judges  an  average  of  85  per  cent.  Because  of  this  rule 
several  classes  had  no  first  premiums.  It  was  decided  also 
to  award  no  premiums  at  all  to  objects  which  did  not 
score  more  than  60  per  cent.  The  idea  is  to  in^ce  all 
exhibitors  to  strive  for  ideal  perfection  in  their  flowers 
and  planta.  Simply  being  best  of  the  exhibits  will  not 
carry  the  first  award  unless  the  material  is  in  itself  of  the 
highest  grade. 

This  fall's  show  drew  its  attendance  and  its  exhibits 
from  a  considerable  area  of  the  State.  Every  one  praised 
the  excellence  and  extent  of  the  exhibition.  No  words 
can  adequately  describe  the  gorgeousness  and  perfection 


THE  PRESIDENT  AND  VICE-PRESIDENT  ELECT. 

eroslty  which  all  rich  people  should  draw  through  their 
wills  or  follow  during  their  lives.  We  are  glad  to  see  that 
the  energetic  and  progressive  town  of  Petaluma  has  found 
a  generous  friend  in  one  of  her  oldest  citizens.  A  very 
pleasant  meeting  was  held  in  the  city  hall  on  the  after- 
noon of  November  5th,  at  which  Harrison  Meacham,  who 
had  already  given  the  town  a  bronze  fountain  worth  $1000, 
made  a  very  earnest  and  feeling  speech,  and  presented  a 
deed  to  Petaluma  of  1000  acres  of  land,  worth  $50  an  acre. 
The  deed  is  made  to  five  trustees — two  gentlemen  and 
three  ladies,  all  leading  citizens  of  Petaluma,  and  their 
successors  in  trust  for  the  city,  and  the  proceeds  are  to  be 
used  for  charitable  purposes.  Tl^'.  udience,  by  a  rising 
and  unanimous  vote,  expressed  its  thanks  to  the  public- 
spirited  donor. 

Mr.  Meacham's  money  thus  bestowed  will  relieve  suffer- 
ing and  prevent  distress  so  long  as  property  rights  prevail. 
How  much  better  thus  to  bestow  wealth  than  to  bestow  it 
in  immoderate  amounts  upon  those  who  are  more  injured 
than  benefited  by  the  bestowal.  . 


Thb  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri  has  decided  that  of- 
ficial notices  published  in  Sunday  papers  are  not 
legal. 


Cleveland  and  Stevenson. 

On  another  page  we  give  a  summary  of  returns  from 
Tuesday's  election,  which  named  Grover  Cleveland  as  Presi- 
dent elect  and  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  Vice-President  elect  of 
the  United  States.  On  this  page  we  give  portraits,  re- 
produced from  photographs,  which  are  said  to  be  correct 
and  excellent  likenesses. 

The  general  facts  concerning  Mr.  Cleveland  are  well 
known.  He  was  born  in  E^sex  county.  New  Jersey,  in 
1837,  his  father  being  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  located  at 
Calwell  in  that  county.    The  boyhood  of  Mr.  Cleveland 

was  like  that  of  most 
American  youths  of 
moderate  fortune. 
He  was  a  grocer's 
clerk  at  14,  a  law 
student  at  18,  a  law- 
yer in  responsible 
practice  at  Buff'alo, 
New  York,  at  25, 
subsequently  Sheriff 
of  the  county.  Mayor 
of  the  city  and  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York. 
He  was  elected  to 
each  office  on  a  re- 
form platform  and 
was  chosen  Presi- 
dent of  the  United 
States  in  1884  by  a 
combination  of  old- 
line  Democrats  and 
protesting  Republi- 
cans. His  adminis- 
tration of  the  office 
is  recent  history  and 
need  not  be  re- 
hearsed. In  1888 
Mr.  Cleveland  was 
again  a  candidate 
for  the  Presidency, 
but  was  beaten  by 
Benjamin  Harrison. 
This  year  he  returns 
the  compliment  by 
beating  Mr.  Harri- 
son, whom  he  will 
succeed  on  the  fourth 
of  next  March.  Mr.  Cleveland,  as  his  picture  represents, 
is  a  man  of  large  frame  and  robust  habit,  in  the  prime  of 
manhood  and  in  perfect  health.  He  will  bring  to  the 
duties  of  the  President  experience  in  office,  prime  physical 
and  mental  capacities,  a  courage  which  no  one  questions 
and  an  integrity  which  commands  the  admiration  and  re- 
spect of  the  country. 

Mr.  Stevenson  was  born  in  Kentucky  on  the  23d  of 
October,  1835.  His  father  and  mother  were  both  natives 
of  North  Carolina,  so  he  is  both  by  birth  and  descent  a 
Southern  man.  Early  in  life  he  removed  to  Bloomington, 
111.,  where  he  has  lived  for  over  30  years.  Mr.  Stevenson 
has  served  in  the  lower  house  of  Congress  and  was  First 
Assistant  of  the  Postoffice  Department  of  the  Government 
duringMr.  Cleveland's  first  term.  He  is  a  lawyer  by  profes 
sion  and  is  considered  by  his  neighbors  and  those  who  know 
him  best  to  be  both  an  able  and  an  honest  man.  To  the  coun- 
try at  large  he  is  scarcely  known  at  all,  his  nomination 
having  been  due  less  to  personal  reasons  than  to  motives 
of  policy.  In  appearance  Mr.  Stevenson  is  less  imposing 
than  Mr.  Cleveland,  but  looks  what  he  is,  a  plain,  sub- 
stantial, hard-working  professional  man. 


QuABANTlNB  precautioDB  at  Boston  are  to  be  continued. 
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The  Week. 

The  all-engrossing  topic  of  the  week  is  the  election,  to 
which  due  attention  is  given  in  other  columns.  Beside 
the  results  of  this  great  issue  other  matters  are  hardly  of 
secondary  importance;  in  fact,  as  we  write  on  Wednesday, 
people  almost  refuse  to  speak  or  even  to  think  of  anything 
else.  It  will  take  several  days  for  the  populace  to  arrive 
at  anything  like  its  normal  state  of  mind. 

The  season  advances  gently,  and  prophets  who  walk  in 
the  November  sunshine  mop  their  foreheads  and  predict  a 
winter  of  old-time  salubrity.  November  is  shaping,  so 
far  as  can  now  be  judged,  for  one  of  its  low  records  in 
rainfall.  Grass  which  had  temerity  to  start  upon  the 
slight  moisture  brought  by  the  early  rains  is  already  in 
doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  its  sprouting,  for  there  have 
been  several  days  of  very  dry  air  and  drying  winds,  and 
there  is  very  little  left  to  maintain  growth. 

The  season's  needs  are  for  a  generous  wetting  down. 
The  last  fruit  harvest  in  some  parts  showed  a  deficiency  ot 
bottom  water,  and  surface  wetting  will  not  answer  this 
year.  It  is  true  that  this  can  be  had  without  heavy  early 
rains,  but  it  is  comforting  and  in  many  cases  very  accom- 
modating to  get  several  inches  of  rain  into  the  ground 
before  Christmas,    We  hope  it  will  come  this  year. 

Next  Tuesday  the  great  convention  of  fruitgrowers,  to 
which  we  have  made  full  allusion,  will  open  in  San  Jose 
and  hold  through  the  week.  Go  early  and  stay  through; 
it  will  be  an  occasion  of  much  interest  and  profit  I 

A  Floub-Mill  Pest. — It  is  not  welcome  news  that  a 
serious  pest  of  flour-mills  has  found  access  to  some  Cali- 
fornia mills.  At  the  meeting  of  the  California  Entomo- 
logical Society  last  week,  Mr.  W.  G.  Johnson  of  Stanford 
University  read  an  essay  upon  the  so  called  Mediterranean 
flour  moth,  which  has  been  recently  introduced  into  the 
State  from  the  East.  This  moth  is  a  very  troublesome  and 
destructive  pest,  as  it  not  only  destroys  the  bolting  cloth, 
but  also  feeds  upon  flour  and  oatmeal,  through  which  it 
burrow-",  leaving  silken  tunnels  and  thereby  damaging  the 
flour.  The  pupae  fill  up  the  elevator  shafts  and  otherwise 
the  machinery.  This  pest  was  introduced  into  Canada  a 
few  years  ago,  and  the  Government  took  hold  of  the  matter 
and  had  the  mill  thoroughly  disinfected  with  steam  and 
sulphur  fumes.  By  these  measures  it  was  efiectually 
stamped  out. 

In  1861  the  famous  Languedoc  canal  was  completed. 
This  K*ive  France  an  artificial  waterway  148  miles  in 
length,  with  a  summit  level  of  600  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
including  upward  of  100  locks  and  50  aqueducts. 


Olive  Oil  Macliinery  at  the  State  University. 

In  view  of  the  constantly  increasing  importance  olive 
culture  is  attaining  in  California,  it  was  decided  during 
last  year  to  establish,  in  connection  with  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  of  the  State  University,  experiments 
in  oil-making  with  the  different  varieties  of  olives  grown 
in  the  State.  For  this  purpose  the  best  machinery,  repre- 
senting the  latest  and  most  approved  methods  of  the  olive 
countries  cf  southern  Europe,  has  been  secured,  and  ex- 
perimental work  would  have  been  pursued  this  season  if  it 
had  been  possible  to  get  a  proper  supply  of  olives.  Offers 
to  purchase  olives  were  sent  to  a  score  or  more  of  growers, 
but  it  was  found  that,  on  account  of  poor  crops  due  to  the 
unfavorable  season,  none  of  the  newer  varieties  of  olives 
could  be  secured  in  sufficient  quantity  for  the  series  of  ex- 
periments proposed.  The  Experiment  Station  will,  there- 
fore, confine  its  efforts  for  this  season  to  the  testing  of  the 
machine^,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  set  up  in  a  separate 
new  building  to  start  experimental  work  next  year.  The 
olive  oil  experimentation,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
director  of  the  station,  is  entrusted  to  the  personal  care  of 
Mr.  L.  Paparelli,  whose  studies  of  the  olive  industry  while 
connected  with  governmental  institutions  in  his  native 
Italy  gave  him  excellent  standing  in  this  regard.  The 
Rural  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Paparelli  for  the  interesting 
description  of  the  appliances  and  the  outline  of  investiga- 
tions which  will  be  made. 

The  machines  that  are  now  to  be  seen  at  the  Experi- 
ment Station  in  Berkeley  are  three:  1.  Fitter. 
2.  Crusher.  3.  Press.  The  first  two  were  bought  in 
Spain  from  the  manufacturer,  and  the  third  one  was  built 
in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  to  suit  the  requirements  of  experi- 
mental work,  by  Toulouse  &  Delorieux,  who  submitted 
the  lowest  bid. 

1.  The  Fitter. — It  has  been  known  for  a  long  time  that 
an  extra  quality  of  the  oil  is  obtained  from  the  flesh  of  the 
olive  without  the  pit.  Such  oil  is  superior  both  for  its 
delicacy  and  for  its  resistance  to  rancidity.  Palladius 
recommended  the  practice  of  pitting  to  the  old  Greeks, 
and  Pliny  to  the  Latins.  The  old  Romans  also  had  the 
same  conviction,  as  has  been  confirmed  from  the  old  oil- 
mill  found  at  Stabia.  Sieuve  and  Stanchowich,  at  the  be- 
ginning.of  this  century,  had  the  same  opinion,  and  ordered 
special  apparatus  for  the  purpose,  but  it  has  been  only 
in  these  latter  years  that  great  attention  has  been  given 
to  this  matter.  Several  competition  prizes  were  estab- 
lished by  the  governments  and  societies  for  southern 
European  countries  for  the  manufacture  of  olive-pitters. 
At  present  it  seems  that  the  best  pitter  is  that  devised  by 
Mr.  Salvatella,  of  Tortosa,  Spain,  one  of  which  has  been 
purchased  for  the  work  at  the  University. 

Salvatella's  pitter  has  a  hopper  which  distributes  the 
olives  to  the  cylinders  in  the  interior  of  the  machine. 
These  cylinders,  by  a  special  arrangement,  separate  the 
flesh  entirely  from  the  pit  without  breaking  the  latter. 
Flesh  and  pits  of  the  olives  thus  obtained  are  gently 
pressed  to  extract  the  virgin,  the  best  quality  of  oil  of  the 
fruit,  and  afterward  the  pomace  is  introduced  in  the 
"crusher"  mentioned  below,  in  which  it  is  converted  into 
a  very  fine  mash,  from  which,  being  pressed  again,  we  ob- 
tain the  rest  of  the  oil  contained  in  the  fruit.  Of  course 
this  oil  is  of  a  second  quality. 

The  pitter  may  be  worked  by  hand,  by  horse  or  steam 
power.  When  horsepower  is  used,  the  pitter  works  45 
gallons  of  olives  per  hour.  The  same  power  is  sufficient  to 
operate  two  machines. 

The  importance  of  this  machine  is  such  that  it  should  be 
recommended  to  all  those  who  want  to  economize  capital 
and  labor,  while  obtaining  a  product  of  high  quality,  com- 
manding the  highest  prices  on  the  market. 

2.  The  Crusher. — This  machine,  manufactured  also  by 
Salvatella,  crushes  the  olives  between  two  grooved  cyl- 
inders either  in  the  fresh  or  in  the  dry  state.  Both  flesh 
and  pits  are  reduced  in  a  short  time  into  a  very  fine  paste. 
It  has,  in  one  side,  two  adjusting  screws  for  the  cylinders, 
in  order  to  regulate  the  fineness  of  the  paste.  When  the 
machine  is  in  operation,  a  vibrating  cleaner  separates  the 
largest  pare  of  residues  of  stems  and  leaves,  sand  and  other 
impurities  that  may  be  with  the  olives. 

Like  the  pitter,  the  work  with  the  crusher  is  very  easy. 
It  occupies  a  space  of  about  three  square  feet  and  weighs 
about  660  pounds.  It  may  be  operated  by  hand,  by  horse 
or  steam  power.  Its  work  is  at  the  rate  of  about  45  gal- 
lons of  olives  per  hour.  The  same  power  may  do  for  two 
crushers,  thus  saving  much  time  and  money. 

If  only  a  second  quality  of  oil  is  desired,  the  crusher  is 
sufficient  without  the  pitter.  The  frames  of  both  the  pitter 
and  the  crusher  are  of  iron. 

3.  The  press. — This  has  been  made  by  Toulouse  and 
Delorieux  as  above  stated,  and  is  a  good  specimen  of  the 
best  type  of  screw-presses  now  used  in  olive-growing  coun- 
tries. It  is  small,  but  possesses  a  fair  working  capacity. 
It  coTers  barely  two  feet  square  space  and  Is  said  to  weigh 


about  1500  pounds,  the  working  mechanism  included. 
With  such  a  compact  and  comparatively  light  construction 
one  would  naturally  class  it  among  presses  of  low  power 
yet  it  is  estimated  that,  owing  to  a  clever  combination  of 
levers  with  which  it  is  provided,  one  man  using  a  lever- 
handle  of  two  feet  stroke  can  obtain  with  it  a  pressure  of 
40  tons,  which  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose.  The  body  of 
the  press  merely  comprises  a  cast-iron  base,  two  posts 
rising  from  opposite  sides  thereof,  and  a  crosspiece  unit- 
ing these  posts  at  their  upper  end.  In  the  'center  of  the 
base  which  stands  about  a  foot  high,  is  placed  a  sheet-iron 
basket  with  perforated  sides  (that,  can  be  opened  in  two 
halve-)  into  which  the  product  from  the  pitter  or  from 
the  crusher  is  put  for  pressing,  and  all  around  this  is  a  deep 
groove  through  which  the  expressed  oil  flows  out  to  spouts 
or  discharge-openings  to  be  found  on  opposite  sides  mid- 
way between  the  posts.  The  pressing  is  done  by  means  of 
a  follower  entering  the  perforated  basket  from  above  and 
carried  by  a  vertically-movable  screw  fitted  in  a  nut  or 
threaded  sleeve  formed  in  the  central  part  of  the  cross- 
piece  which  joins  the  posts  together.  The  screw,  and  con- 
sequently the  follower,  is  moved  to  effect  the  pressing 
through  the  medium  of  a  mortise-wheel  firmly  keyed  to 
its  upper  end  and  a  slotted  collar  having  cotter-keys  or 
gravitating  catches  adapted  to  successively  engage  the 
mortises  in  this  wheel.  Movement  is  imparted  to  this 
mechanism  by  a  short  lever  formed  integral  with  the  col- 
lar and  swung  back  and  forth.  Below  this  lever  is  another 
one  adapted  to  work  in  connection  with  it  and  multiply 
the  power.  This  second  lever  is  pivoted  to  a  short  bracket 
projecting  from  the  upper  crosspiece  of  the  press.  The 
two  levers,  when  used  together,  are  coupled  by  a  frictional 
pin  seated  in  the  lower  lever  and  playing  within  a  slot  in 
the  upper  The  press  has  thus  movements  of  two  powers, 
one  produced  by  a  single  lever  acting  directly  upon  the 
collar  and  through  it  and  the  gravitating  catches  upon  the 
mortise- wheel  carried  by  the  screw,  the  other  by  the  same 
mechanism  actuated  by  two  levers  coupled  by  a  frictional 
pin.  The  speeed,  of  course,  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  the 
power  developed.  If  rapid  movement  is  wanted,  the  single 
lever  is  us?d,  if  power  is  the  object,  both  levers  are  called 
into  action. 

The  above  are  the  machines  that  have  thus  far  been 
provided,  but  the  accessories,  such  as  filters,  vessels  and 
other  utensils,  will  be  selected  among  the  best  of  the 
modern  industry,  hoping  that  the  crop  of  olives  in  the 
next  year  will  be  good,  and  that  it  may  be  possible  to  get 
the  proper  amount  of  the  diflferent  varieties  cultivated  in 
the  State,  to  start  experiments. 


Agreed  Raisin  Prices. 

If  raisin-producers  did  not  reach  everything  they  aimed 
at  this  year,  they  have  certainly  succeeded  in  putting 
themselves  into  a  far  more  commanding  position  than  they 
ever  before  occupied,  and  bid  fair  to  find  their  future 
trade  more  satisfactory.  One  of  the  most  hopeful  features 
of  the  movement  is  that  both  dealers  and  growers  agree  to 
maintain  a  fiir  rate.  The  latest  agreement,  in  which 
practically  all  concur,  fixes  the  minimum  prices,  f.  o.  b.  at 
the  point  of  shipment,  according  to  the  schedule,  as  fol- 
lows: 

20-8)  boxes  raisins  (clusters)  $2  00 

"        "      3  crown  ch' ice  London  layers  165 

"      "        "      3  crown  standard  London  layers   1  45 

"      "        "      3  crown  choice  loose  Muscats,  faced   1  35 

•'      "        •'      3  crown  choice  loose  Muscats,  unfaced   I  30 

"      "        "      3  crown  fetandard  loose  Mubcats.  unfaced   115 

"      "        "      Seedless  Muscats,  fancy   1  25 

Sacks  loose  Muscats,  4  crown   5 

;:    ;;     ;:    i    i% 

2     "    -6% 

"         "       3d  grade   3 

"        "      seedless   4 

"    4 

"       "         '•  "    fancy   5 

If  something  like  the  above  can  be  maintained,  and 
they  are  certainly  as  low  as  the  goods  should  sell,  the 
raisin  production  will  be  freed  from  much  of  the  anxiety 
and  loss  which  have  recently  vexed  those  who  have  their 
money  invested  in  this  line. 

The  Pierce  Grape. — We  are  indebted  to  the  California 
Nursery  Co.,  of  Niles,  for  a  liberal  sample  of  the  Pierce 
grape,  or  Isabella  Regia,  as  it  was  first  called  by  its 
originator.  It  is  a  glorified  Isabella,  a  marked  improve- 
ment on  the  old  variety  from  which  it  is  a  sport.  Becog- 
nizing  its  character,  after  adequate  trial  the  grape  has 
been  largely  propagated  by  the  California  Nursery  Co., 
and  plants  are  obtainable  from  them. 

Profitable  Physic. — The  fubjects  of  Great  Britain 
are  the  most  tremendous  patent-medicine  swallowers  on 
the  glo!^e.  During  the  past  year  the  revenue  derived  from 
the  three-half-penny  stamp  upon  patent  medicines 
amounted  to  $1,200,000.  Licenses  for  the  sale  of  patent 
medicines  have  increased  1340  in  England  and  111  in  Scot- 
land. 

The  result  of  the  Presidential  election  in  the  United 
S'.ates  was  received  in  Italy  with  the  greatest  satisfaction. 
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Cleveland  Carries  the  Country. 

The  Presidency,  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  Go  to  the  Democrats. 

Cleveland  haa  swept  the  country.  Besides  the  solid 
South,  he  has  carried  New  York,  Illinois,  Connecticut, 
New  Jersey,  Wisconsin,  and  probably  Indiana,  Ohio, 
Wyoming  and  California.  Involved  in  this  success  is  the 
next  Congress,  which  will  be  Democratic  by  from  65  to  100, 
and  the  next  Senate,  which  will  be  Democratic  by  a  ma- 
jority of  from  five  to  tea.  In  those  States  which  remain 
steadfast  for  the  Republican  party,  the  majorities  are 
everywhere  reduced.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  tremendous  land- 
slide, an  overwhelming  defeat  for  the  Bepuqlican  party. 

Colorado,  Kansas  and  Nevada  will  cast  their  electoral 
votes  for  Weaver,  but  in  Oregon  and  North  Dakota,  where 
he  was  supposed  to  be  strong,  the  adverse  vote  was  de- 
cisive. As  yet  (we  write  Thursday  a.  m.),  we  have  only 
general  reports  from  the  several  States  and  cannot,  there- 
fore, give  definite  figures. 

In  Cilifornia  the  count  is  not  yet  complete.  In  the 
hope  of  giving  definite  returns,  our  last  forms  have  been 
held  back  fourteen  hours,  but  the  result  is  still  uncertain. 
At  9  A.  M.  Thursday  (the  hour  we  write),  1477  preciucts 
report  99,738  votes  for  Cleveland,  97,869  for  Harrison  and 
17,805  for  Weaver.  The  Prohibition  vote  is  not 
given.  It  is  probable  that  Cleveland  has  carried 
by  a  plurality  of  from  four  to  five  thousand.  In  the  First 
Congressional  District,  Geary  (Democrat)  is  elected  to 
Congress  over  Davis  (Republican).  There  are  as  yet  no 
returns  from  Modoc  county,  but  exclusive  of  this  county 
the  district  gives  Geary  10,539,  Davis  6955  and  the  Peo- 
ple's Party  candidate  475.  In  the  Second  District  Camin- 
etti  (Democrat)  is  elected.  Incomplete  returns  give  him 
15,715  to  13,012  for  Davis  (Republi  can),  and  23  for  the 
People's  Party  candidate.  In  the  Third  District,  English 
(Democrat)  has  11,232  while  Hilborn  (Republican)  has 
11,172,  while  Lyon  (People's  Party)  has  2,785.  A  partial 
count  in  the  Fourth  District  (San  Francisco)  gives  Ma- 
guire  (Democrat)  11,385,  Alexander  (Republicao)  10,186, 
Burman  (People's  Party)  1,295.  Incomplete  returns  from 
the  Fifth  District  indicate  the  election  of  Loud  (Republi- 
can) by  a  narrow  majority.  Iq  the  Sixth  District,  Cannon 
running  as  the  candidate  of  the  Democrats  and  of  the 
People's  Party  carries  the  district  by  nearly  5,000  major- 
ity. In  the  Sixth  District,  Bowers  (Republican)  is  elected 
by  a  narrow  plurality.  It  is  still  too  early  to  estimate  the 
complexion  of  the  Legislature,  but  it  is  probably  Demo- 
cratic, and  will  therefore  elect  a  Democrat  to  succeed  Fel- 
ton  in  the  United  states  Senate. 

In  San  Francisco  the  count  is  very  tedious,  but  the  indica- 
tions are  that  Ellert,  the  Non-Partisan  candidate,  for  mayor 
is  elected  by  a  narrow  plurality.  Scratching  was  universal 
among  residents  of  the  city,  and  the  result  is  so  mixed 
that  neither  party  will  be  able  to  claim  the  administra- 
tion. The  Democratic  vote  was  broken  up  and  scattered 
among  a  multitude  of  candidates,  but  on  those  names 
where  it  was  united  it  showed  a  majority  over  all  ol 
about  7000. 

For  the  first  time  the  Australian  Ballot  System  was 
used  in  this  State  and  with  very  general  satisfaction. 
While  it  puts  the  voter  to  some  little  inconvenience,  it  is 
a  bulwark  of  defense  against  fraud  and  bribery.  It  is  per- 
haps natural  in  view  of  this  fact  that  those  whose  interest 
lies  in  the  corruption  of  politics  should  inaugurate  a  sav- 
age warfare  against  it. 

The  bearing  of  Mr.  Cleveland  in  victory  and  of  Mr.  Har- 
rison in  defeat  has  been  alike  dignified  and  in  perfect  taste. 
In  response  to  congratulations  the  President  elect  has 
spoken  briefly  and  modestly,  while  Mr.  Harrison  has  gone 
about  his  official  business  as  if  nothing  unusual  had  hap- 
pened. There  was  no  trace  of  disappointment  in  his  ap- 
pearance or  speech.  He  han  already  declared  h'n  purpose 
of  returning  to  Indiana  after  his  oflicinl  term,  but  wilU 
perhaps,  spend  some  months  in  Boston  as  the  guest  of  his 
daughter,  immediately  after  leaving  the  White  House. 


Milk  Solids  Called  Batter. 


For  many  years  men  have  been  traveling  in  the  East 
and  selling  a  secret  process  by  which  it  was  claimed  that 
more  than  twice  the  usual  amount  of  butter  could  be  made 
from  cream  by  the  addition  of  a  harmless  and  inexpensive 
chemical.  It  seems  that  the  South  Australian  Dairymen's 
Association  has  been  investigating  something  of  this  kind. 
The  Prairie  Farmer  says  that  Hon.  Carl  Wertz  presented 
a  paper  claiming  that  cream  churned  with  a  small  addi- 
tion of  "black  pepsin"  would  make  more  than  twice  the 
butter  and  that  the  product  would  be  more  healthful,  look 
better,  taste  better,  keep  better  and  seU  better  than  ordi 
nary  butter.  Upon  his  request  a  committee  of  three,  one 
of  which  was  an  oflBcial  chemist,  were  appointed  to  make 
a  thirty  days'  test  with  twenty  ordinary  cows.  The  cream 
was  thoroughly  mixed  and  half  was  churned  with  pepsin, 
one  teaspoonful  to  the  gallon,  and  half  without. 

The  cream  made  348  lbs.,  12  ounces  and  the  half  treat- 
ed with  pepsin  made  884  lbs,  eight  ounces.  The  pepsin 
cost  $4,  and  the  increased  value,  reckoning  both  samples 
at  28  cents  per  pound,  was  $150. 

The  chemist's  analysis  showed  that  the  cream  con- 
tained 12  per  cent  butter,  10  per  cent  cheese,  13  per  cent 
sugar,  and  four  per  cent  other  salts,  making  39  per  cent 
solids.  In  ordinary  churning  15  per  cent  of  these  entered 
into  the  butter  and  the  balance  went  with  the  buttermilk. 
By  using  the  pepsin  37  per  cent  entered  into 
the  butter  and  two  per  cent  into  the  buttermilk.  Then 
the  committee  goes  on  to  argue  that,  whereas 
cheese  that  contains  all  the  butter  in  cream 
is  more  healthful  than  skimmilk  cheese,  and, 
whereas  nature  has  designed  milk  as  the  most 
perfect  food  for  animal  life,  therefore  that  product  made 
from  milk  which  contains  the  original  elements  in  most 
exact  proportions  is  the  most  wholesome  food.  It  is 
claimed  that  "  black  pepsin  "  is  a  harmless  salt;  that  it 
simply  unites  all  the  solids  of  milk;  that  it  combines 
cheese  and  sugar  with  the  buttei;  that  it  violates  no  law; 
that  it  produces  more  than  double  the  yield  of  better 
quality  without  additional  expense.  Samples  of  each 
churning  were  exhibited  by  the  committee  to  the  associ- 
ation. Upon  the  evidence  of  the  exhibit  and  their  tests 
they  made  the  above  claims. 

We  publish  this  report  with  the  hope  that  it  may  save 
our  enterprising  readers  the  expense  of  the  recipe.  They 
will  know  more  about  the  validity  of  the  claims  set  forth 
when  they  have  given  it  a  thorough  and  careful  trial. 
For  ourselves,  we  do  not  think  anybody  could  mix  butter, 
cheese  and  sugar  so  skillfully  as  to  make  us  think  it  was 
butter.  Still  it  might  be  good.  We  think  it  should  sell 
on  its  merits  as  "  pepsin  butter,"  "  Australian  butter  "  or 
"  combination  butter."  Let  us  hear  from  all  those  who 
try  it.  Remember  that  only  blacl;  pepsin  will  do,  and  use 
a  teaspoonful  to  the  gallon.  Parties  are  working  this 
country,  selling  a  recipe  something  like  that  announced 
from  Australia.  In  fact,  it  is  not  a  new  thing  in  this 
country. 

Destructive  Dogs. 

Laribee,  Humboldt  Co. 

To  THE  Editor: — One  of  the  worst  plagues  of  sheep 
raising  is  the  dog  that  will  kill  sheep.  It  may  be  an  easy 
matter  for  a  man  with  a  tew  sheep  that  stay  around  home, 
and  at  night  sleep  near  the  house  and  barn,  to  keep  away 
stray  dogs;  but  where  the  band  runs  up  into  the  thousands 
it  is  quite  another  matter. 

If  you  can  catch  a  sheep-killer  when  he  first  starts  out 
and  is  still  fresh  at  his  business,  then  you  fix  him,  though 
as  soon  as  he  becomes  up  to  the  tricks  of  his  business,  you 
will  have  to  lie  out  many  a  cold  night  to  catch  him.  When 
wild  animals  prey  on  sheep  they  often  move  onto  another 
bedding  ground  and  for  a  time  they  are  not  generally  dis- 
turbed. It  IS  useless  for  a  band  of  sheep  to  move  around 
to  escape  the  ravages  of  dogs. 

Where  the  rub  comes,  the  damage  is  invariably  done  by 
a  lot  of  worthless  curs  that  are  of  no  use  to  their  owners  or 
any  one  else.  I  have  in  my  mind  a  man  who  for  ysars  has 
been  credited  with  a  sheep  killer,  and  as  he  is  on  bad  terms 
with  a  neighbor  who  runs  sheep,  it  is  claimed  that  he  lately 
made  his  brags  that  he  would  keep  a  dog  that  he  knew 
killed  sheep,  to  even  up  accounts  with  his  neighbor.  Most 
people  do  not  care  to  go  to  law  to  settle  a  small  dispute, 
and  as  I  said  before,  dogs  get  so  sharp  that  it  is  next  to  im- 
possible to  get  sufficient  proof  to  warrant  you  to  begin  pro- 
ceedings for  damages. 

This  dog  question  is  one  of  the  few  disagreeables  that 
stockmen  have  to  face.  Some  solve  it  by  keeping  out 
poison  on  their  ranges  the  greater  part  of  the  year;  many 
more  rely  on  catching  a  dog  in  mischief  and  then  kill  him, 
if  you  can  get  the  chance,  and  if  you  don't  get  the  chance, 
insist  on  the  owner  taking  care  of  the  killer.  In  dealing 
with  this,  as  in  everything  else,  a  person  wants  to  be  able 
to  judge  men,  and  if  he  finds  a  man  willing  to  take  care  of 
his  dogs,  be  lenient  with  him  and  try  to  be  friendly,  but  al- 
ways remember  that  charity  begins  at  home  and  try  and 
protect  the  old  ewe  that  nurses  the  twin  lambs  with  fleeces 
as  white  as  snow.  Ed.  Robertson. 


Letter  from  Mr.  J.  V.  Webster, 

Ceeston,  Cal.,  Nov.  1,  1892. 
To  THE  Editor: — In  the  issue  of  your  paper  under  dates  of 
the  2'2ti  and  29th  of  October,  there  appear  editorial  comments 
"  From  an  Independent  .Standpoint,"  that  are  worthy  of  the 
highest  commendation.  So  Ta^e,  indeed,  do  we  find  able  and 
independent  criticism  on  the  living  i.«8ues  of  the  day,  unbiased 
by  subserviency  or  partisan  prejudice,  that  it  is  refreshing 
wherever  found. 

The  fact  is  generally  recognized,  and  the  conviction  growing 
continually  deeper,  that  social  and  political  reforms  never 
come  through  the  influence  of  a  subsidized,  timid  or  baiting 
press;  and,  since  the  conditions,  financial  and  otherwise,  con- 
trolling the  direction  of  the  average  organ  are  so  embarrass- 
ing or  degrading,  the  occasion  is  most  rare  when  com- 
mendation can  justly  be  conferred. 

I  atu  consnious  that  it  is  a  most  uncommon  occurrence  to 
find  a  rural  paper  with  an  ambition  higher  than  dissertations 
on  the  best  mf  thods  of  producing  pigs  and  potatoes;  yet,  whil« 
recognizing  the  necessity  of  this  department,  you  bad  as  well 
expect  the  farmer  to  be  satisfied  with  sauerurout  diet  the  year 
round,  as  in  reading  nothing  but  matter  referring  to  'heories 
and  experiences  in  vegetable  »nd  animal  production.  'Tis 
true  there  was  a  time  when  nothing  more  could  be  expected  of 
the  farmer's  paper,  bec«use  the  irupression  generally  prevailed 
that  he  had  no  mind  above  the  contents  of  a  turnip. 

But  the  conception  is  beginning  to  dawn  on  the  people  of 
other  trades  and  callings  that  the  tiller  of  the  soil  is  something 
more  than  "  a  clod-hopper,"  aud  that  without  his  influence 
and  progeny  the  cities  of  the  land  would  rot  and  disappear  in 
the  midst  of  their  excesses  and  seminal  weakness,  engendered 
by  voluptuous  living,  Invc  of  ease  and  a  conpeqiient  indisposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  refined  and  affluent  of  the  gofter  tex  to  as- 
sume the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  rfMltmity.  This  fact  being 
recognizeii  by  every  thoughtful  mind,  there  is  a  general  ten- 
dency toward  a  greater  intellectual  development  among  the 
rural  ppople,  as  the  chief  tource  whence  must  come  and  sustain 
the  life-giving  principle  of  republican  institutions. 

It  is  theref)re  encouraging  to  find  j  .urnals  like  the  Ecbai, 
Pkes-8  recognizing  these  facts,  and  therefore  deprecating  parti- 
san bias  and  political  methods  that  tend  to  warp  the  very  soul 
out  of  every  honc-t,  patriotic  conception,  and  would  sacrifice 
every  principl"  of  honor  in  order  gain  partisan  ends. 

I  fully  appreciate  the  embarrassments  that  surround  the  lib- 
eral work  you  have  undertaken.  It  means  the  loss  of  patron- 
age on  which  most  publications  largely  live.  Partisans,  trus's 
and  corporations  will  not  subsidize  the  Rcbal  when  it  speaks 
from  an  "  Independent  Standpoint,"  as  it  did  on  the  22d  and 
29th  inst.  It  requires  ability,  transcendent  nerve  and  tbe 
courage  of  deep  conviction  to  face  these  powerful  elements 
which  are  dragging  the  life  of  the  nation  down  into  the  dust  of 
humility. 

Having  been  so  often  deceived,  farmers  havp  grown  seriously 
suspicious  of  every  fulsome  advocate  which  arises  among  them; 
consequently  their  confidence  cannot  be  regained  by  plausible 
fallacies  or  spasmodic  efforts  that  carry  not  wi'h  them  truth 
and  continuity  of  purpose. 

No  jumping  it  conclusions  without  profound  deliberation 
will  endure.  The  farmers  of  the  State  and  nation  are  looking 
for  advocates  who  have  the  ability  and  integrity  to  lead  them 
out  of  the  ruts  and  qnagmires  into  which  they  have  m  a  meas- 
ure fallen,  to  the  end  that  unanimity  of  sentiment  may  prevail 
among  them  in  all  things  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the  na- 
tion, coupled  with  their  own  advancement,  intellectually, 
socially  and  financially. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  if  you  have  fully  made  up  your  mind  to 
really  cast  your  fortunes  with  us  in  all  things  that  pertain  to 
the  welfare  of  the  farmer,  with  that  intelligent  continuity  of 
purpose  necessary  to  accomplish  anything  great  or  enduring, 
you  will  find  the  toilers  of  the  nation  moving  to  your  standard 
as  move  the  meandering  streamlets  into  the  broad  bosom  of 
the  ever-enduring  river. 

With  my  experifnce  in  conducting  the  California  Patron  for 
five  years,  I  am  fully  conscious  of  the  sacrifices  you  must  make 
in  meeting  these  urgent  demands  of  the  fa- mer;  but  from  the 
liberal  and  painstaking  work  to  which  reference  has  been  made, 
you  have  manifestly  resolved  to  make  the  Rural  Press  the  in- 
dependent exponent  of  the  farm  and  in  ha:mony  with  all  in- 
telligent farmers. 

If  this  conception  is  faithfully  adhered  to,  with  deep  solici- 
tude to  be  always  right  and  liberal  in  your  counsel,  the  Rcral 
will  ultimately  reach  a  field  of  usefulness  and  prosperity  un- 
commou  in  this  age  of  the  world.  J.  V.  Webstkb. 


Vine  Planting. 

Glen  Ellen,  Nov.  i,  1892. 
To  THE  Editor: — I  would  like  10  have  the  benefit  of 
the  experience  of  some  of  your  readers  relative  to  the  best 
method  of  laying  out  a  vineyard  for  wine  grapes.  Some 
recommend  7x7  feet,  others  12x4  feet,  etc.,  etc.  If  12x4 
is  considered  best,  should  the  rows  be  easterly  and  westerly 
or  northerly  and  southerly  ?  From  personal  observation, 
in  vines  planted  close  together,  say  7x7  feet,  the  outside 
rows  facing  the  west  generally  bore  the  heaviest  crop, 
which  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  the  12x4  feet  rows.  Please 
invite  opinions  on  the  above.  Gr.-\pegrower. 

[These  are  timely  subjects  for  discussion.  A  very  valu- 
able general  essay  on  vine  planting  will  be  found  on  an- 
other page  of  this  issue. — Ed.  Press.] 


A  recent  Fresno  dispatch  reads:  "A  report  frrm  a  ma- 
jority of  the  vineyards  says  that  the  raisins  are  drying  very 
well  in  spite  of  clouds  and  threatened  rain.  In  some  vine- 
yards the  precaution  has  been  taken  once  or  twice  to  stack 
the  trays  on  account  of  the  lowering  condition  of  the  heav- 
ens, but  in  each  case  it  proved  an  unnecessary  precaution. 
The  raisins  ate  rather  surpassing  expectations.  They  are 
not  only  of  a  quality  better  than  had  been  expected,  but  in 
most  vineyards  the  yield  is  above  the  calculations  earlier 
in  the  season.  The  shipping  of  large  quantities  of  the  sec- 
ond crop  north  for  brandy  will  (urnish  a  profitable  way  to 
dispose  of  that  product  and  at  the  same  time  will  tend  to 
lessen  the  total  output  of  the  raisin  industry  of  this  county, 
thereby  hilping  to  strengthen  prices. 


Charles  Bean,  Mrs.  Jessie  G.  Olin  and  Henry  Hart, 
property-owners  on  the  ^labury  road, have  filed  a  notice  of 
intention  to  form  an  irrigating  ditch  compary  to  conduct 
waters  from  the  Penetencia  creek,  Santa  Clira  county, 
southerly  to  Mabury  road,  where  they  will  be  divided  and 
distributed  along  the  line  of  the  signers'  property. 
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Among  the  Orchards  of  Contra  Costa. 

Martinez,  Nov.  7,  1892. 
To  THE  Editor: — As  there  are  almost  4000  acres  of 
fruit  in  this  county,  located  near  the  great  cities;  as  it  has 
frequent  trains  running  through  valleys  where  at  least  ten 
times  as  much  more  fruit  might  be  planted  with  good  re- 
sults; as  its  attractions  of  climate  supplement  its  advan- 
tages ol  location,  it  is  well  worthy  of  more  attention  than  it 
has  received. 

Stopping  at  Martinez,  during  a  recent  visit  to  the  county, 
the  first  object  of  interest  was  Duane  Bros.'  nursery.  The 
founder  ran  away  from  school  when  a  boy  of  eight  because 
he  loved  to  work  at  trees  so  well.  After  three  whippings 
his  father  told  him  to  work  until  he  had  enough  of  it,  and 
although  he  has  been  eight  years  in  California  since  he 
grew  to  be  six  and  a  half  feet  high,  he  has  not  enough  of  it 
yet.  He  was  so  delighted  to  f^nd  some  one  interested  in 
fruit  that  he  drove  me  all  day  among  the  orchards.  The 
valleys  of  Contra  Costa  are  small  but  very  fertile,  as  thev 
receive  the  wash  from  the  hills,  are  generally  well  drained 
by  deep  gullies  and  there  seems  to  be  a  good  supply  of 
moisture  not  too  far  from  the  surface.  The  climate  varies 
with  the  protection  that  the  hills  aflord  to  the  winds  from 
the  bay.  It  should  be  classed  among  the  coast  climates. 
Results  show  that  many  locations  are  specially  favorable 
to  almonds. 

At  Danville  there  is,  back  of  Webster's  store,  a  Langue- 
doc  about  30  years  old,  two  feet  in  diameter,  40  feet  across 
the  top  and  more  than  40  feet  high.  Many  lower  limbs 
have  been  cut  away,  yet  ttiere  were  enough  nuts  for  every 
one  that  passed  to  knock  down  a  pocket  full;  for  the  owner 
to  gather  100  pounds  and  leave  at  least  ten  pounds  now 
on  the  tree. 

Rev.  Mr.  Burgess,  of  the  same  place,  gathered  a  little 
more  than  nine  pounds  each  from  his  four  year-old  trees. 
J.  D.  Smith  had  4000  pounds  on  less  than  an  acre  of  seven- 
year-old  trees,  and  a  seven-year-old  tree  in  Concord  bore 
70  pounds  of  nuts.  These  have  sold  at  prices  ranging 
from  12  to  14  cents.  Heavy  rains  two  years  since  showed 
the  necessity  of  good  drainage  for  the  almond. 

The  pear  stands  next  as  a  favorite,  especially  the  Winter 
Nelis,  which  matures  well  and  ripens  so  late  as  to  be  in 
great  demand.  The  soil  of  Contra  Costa  is  generally 
heavy  and  specially  well  adapted  to  the  pear.  Six  hundred 
acres  are  planted  to  this  fruit.  Apricots  generally  do  well 
and  the  trees  show  a  fine  growth,  save  in  a  few  instances 
where  poor  cultivation  and  crops  raised  between  the  trees 
have  rendered  success  almost  impossible.  The  Blenheim 
is  a  favorite  variety  in  Contra  Costa.  Duane  Bros,  have  a 
tested  variety  of  great  excellence  to  put  upon  the  market 
next  year.    There  are  287  acres  of  apricot  trees. 

There  are  160  acres  planted  to  olives,  but  few  are  in 
bearing  yet.  At  Mr.  Busby's  orchard  near  Concord  we 
saw  77  acres  of  the  very  finest  Mission  trees  I  ever  saw. 
They  say  that  the  olive  is  of  slow  growth,  but  here  is  a 
grove  of  four-year-old  trees  that  will  average  nearly  six 
inches  in  diameter.  Its  owner,  the  glove-manufacturer  on 
Market  street,  near  Sansome,  is  so  proud  of  the  grove  that 
he  would  hurry  out  by  the  next  train  if  he  heard  that  a 
grasshopper  or  a  scale  had  appeared.  Adjoining  his  ranch 
is  another,  belonging  to  Mr.  Sutton,  which  is  equally  at- 
tractive and  largely  planted  to  almonds  and  apricots. 
These  two  places,  of  102  acres  each,  were  planted  and 
cared  for  mainly  by  Duane  Bros.,  and  they  have  reason  to 
feel  proud  of  as  good  results,  thus  far,  as  I  remember  to 
have  seen  anywhere  in  travels  throueh  most  of  the  orchards 
of  California.  As  correspondents  often  want  to  know  price 
for  planting  and  care  of  trees,  it  might  not  be  out  of  place 
to  say  that  work  is  done  in  Contra  Costa  at  $20  to  $30  per 
acre  for  furnishing  and  planting  deciduous  trees,  and  $10 
per  acre,  annually,  for  first-class  care,  on  heavy  ground. 
At  the  estate  of  the  late  Dr.  Strentzel,  in  Alhambra  valley, 
we  found  its  present  proprietor,  John  Muir,  the  famous 
author,  located  in  a  country  home  of  ideal  beauty,  upon  a 
knoll,  resembling  the  work  of  some  ancient  moundbuilders, 
now  transformed  into  a  flower-garden  surrounded  by  a  val- 
ley covered  with  trees  and  vines.  Shipping  grapes  are  a 
specialty.  Certain  localities  in  this  valley  are  specially 
noted  for  the  high  color  and  fine  quality  of  their  shipping 
grapes. 

John  Swett,  so  many  years  a  popular  public-school  prin- 
cipal and  at  present  superintendent  of  San  Francisco 
schools,  has  a  place  in  which  he  takes  great  pride.  The 
boys  say  that  whenever  he  comes  out  from  the  city  they 
get  nearly  worn  out  trying  to  keep  up  with  him.  He  rushes 
over  the  hills  just  as  schoolboys  do  when  let  loose  to  play. 

One  of  the  famous  Hatch  orchards  and  a  large  planting 
belonging  to  Mr.  Hemme  of  Hemme  &  Long  are  located 
at  Alamo,  on  the  railroad  that  runs  up  San  Ramon  valley, 
Mr.  Hatch  is  reported  to  have  said  that  he  considered  that 
intrinsically  the  best  land  that  he  farmed. 

Both  A.  L.  and  H.  H.  Bancroft  have  fine  large  places  in 
Nassau  valley.  Near  Danville  Messrs.  Baldwin  &  Stone 
have  a  fine  nursery  stock  on  soil  specially  well  adapted  to 
the  purpose.  They  have  more  than  20  tons  per  acre  of 
pumpkins  on  the  land  they  will  plant  to  nursery  next 
spring. 

This  county  ofTers  great  attractions  to  San  Francisco 
business  men  who  desire  to  own  orchard  property  in  the 
country,  and  will  largely  settle  up  with  such. 

In  some  parts  of  the  county  they  have  not  recovered 
from  the  idea  that  the  new  railroad  opened  up  the  only 
really  desirable  country  in  California,  and  that  people 
must  have  it  at  any  price  they  choose  to  ask.  The  conse- 
quence has  been  that  some  very  desirable  settlers  who 
were  willing  to  give  liberal  prices  have  been  unable  to  buy. 

When  one  sees  how  things  are  working  in  San  Ramon 
valley,  he  cannot  blame  a  railroad  very  much  for  attempt- 
ing to  control  land  where  they  enter  a  valley  so  narrow  that 
they  must  have  some  better  paying  freight  than  hay  or 
grain  lo  earn  interest  on  their  capital. 

Hon.  Chas.  Wood  has  a  good  example  of  mixed  farming 
that  they  say  cannot  be  made  to  pay  in  California.  He 
has  700  acres  embracing  almost  all  grades  of  hill  and  valley 


land,  and  produces  fruit,  grain  and  stock,  with  the  dairy 
and  poultry  as  auxiliaries.  While  fine  chickens  are  col 
onized  from  one  end  of  the  orchard  to  the  other,  the  aristo- 
crats among  them  have  special  quarters  where  many  sepa- 
rate yards  are  inclosed  by  wire  netting.  He  finds  that 
early  pullets  of  such  breeds  as  White  Leghorn  and  some 
others  will  "  earn  a  dollar  before  others  turn  a  wheel." 
That  is  to  say,  they  will  have  laid  two  to  three  dozen  high- 
priced  eggs  in  fall  or  early  winter  while  others  will  not  re- 
port for  duty  until  spring. 

A  creek  from  Mt.  Diablo  has  cut  a  deep  gully  through 
his  place,  and  a  very  small  stream  runs  through  all  sum- 
mer. He  has  taken  advantage  of  this  by  building  a  strong 
dam  that  raises  the  water  nearly  to  the  surface  to  benefit 
his  orchard  and  supplies  a  ram  that  furnishes  all  the  farm 
buildings  with  water.  It  has  needed  in  repairs  only  one 
leather  valve  during  ten  years'  constant  work. 

Their  system  of  grain-farming  on  the  adobe  hills  is  to 
run  a  heavy  cultivator  around  the  hills,  then  seed  and 
cross-cultivate  in  a  direction  as  nearly  opposite  as  possible. 
This  they  do  soon  after  the  first  rains  while  they  can  stir 
all  the  moist  soil.  By  seeding  one  year  and  pasturing  the 
next,  they  get  an  average  of  a  ton  per  acre  without  per- 
ceptible exhaustion  of  the  land.  Many  of  these  wheat- 
fields  have  never  been  plowed,  and  whenever  they  are  not 
sowed  to  grain,  produce  a  heavy  growth  of  wild  oats  and 
burr-clover. 

Two  miles'  walk  over  the  hills  takes  us  to  Oakwood 
Park  Stock  Farm,  where  the  famous  Steinway  and  his 
family  of  fast  ones  are  kept.  There  are  six  thousand  acres 
in  the  farm,  and  besides  large  numbers  of  work  horses  and 
300  trotters.  Mr.  Boyd  has  one  hundred  Angus-Aberdeen 
cattle,  a  hundred  Devons  and  sixty  Shorthorns.  They  are 
expecting  to  make  a  fine  exhibit  at  the  next  State  Fair  lor 
the  first  time  in  many  years. 

It  was  a  great  disappointment  to  all  on  the  farm  that 
Billy  Woods  should  have  broken  on  the  homestretch  after 
having  made  the  half  at  Stockton  at  a  2:03  gait,  but  they 
have  confidence  that  he  will  break  the  record  before  the 
season  is  over. 

Through  many  changes  of  ownership,  Mr.  Geo.  A.  Wiley 
has  had  the  management  since  the  farm  was  started,  and 
we  never  saw  another  where  they  seemed  to  have  been  so 
favored  with  all  the  money  they  needed  to  do  anything  they 
chose. 

It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Boyd,  the  present  owner,  in- 
tends to  make  it  headquarters  for  scientific  breeding,  and 
we  shall  expect  to  hear  a  great  deal  of  it  through  our 
columns.  Many  of  the  builaings  and  animals  would  make 
fine  illustrations. 

As  Martinez  is  the  nearest  railroad  point  to  the  great  or- 
chards of  the  San  Joaquin  where  deep-water  vessels  can 
be  loaded,  and  it  has  rail  communication  also  with  the  or- 
chards of  Contra  Costa,  it  is  a  surprise  that  they  have  not 
a  large  cannery  located  there. 

Reports  of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture  show  that 
there  are  3910  acres  of  fruit  trees  planted  in  the  county,  of 
which  more  than  one-half  are  of  bearing  age.  A  cannery 
would  have  all  the  advantages  of  a  supply  of  fish  and  vege- 
tables in  season  and  a  great  fruit  country  to  draw  upon. 
The  climate  is  desirable  for  residence,  and  with  such  an 
enterprise,  its  schools  would  be  largely  attended. 

F.  S.  C. 


Scientific  Dairying  as  Practiced  in  California. 

[Second  Paper.] 
Written  for  the  Rural  Pbess. 

The  Babcock  tester  should  show  that  not  over  one-tenth 
of  one  per  cent  of  the  butter  fat  goes  out  with  the  skimmed 
milk,  and  that  less  than  three-tenths  of  one  per  cent  is  in 
the  buttermilk. 

The  large-size  De  Laval  centrifugal  separator  keeps  up 
with  12  or  14  milkers  and  separates  1200  pounds  or  more 
per  hour.  It  is  very  satisfactory.  The  ordinary  farmer 
would  be  astounded  should  he  discover  the  per  cent  of  his 
gross  income  thrown  away  in  skimmilk  and  buttermilk.  A 
creamery  man,  who  gathered  cream  of  5000  cows  in  Iowa 
and  had  experience  in  several  sections,  estimated  that  one- 
third  the  butter  went  out  in  the  skimmilk  under  the  gravity 
process  as  practiced  there.  Under  proper  conditions  the 
gravity  process  makes  almost  a  perfect  separation,  but 
people  were  careless  enough  to  suffer  this  loss.  In  hot 
weaiher  the  Babcock  tester  will  often  show  20  per  cent  of 
the  fat  in  the  buttermilk  as  it  ordinarily  comes  from  the 
farm  churn. 

Until  within  the  past  two  years,  this  was  an  unsettled 
question  of  frequent  discussion  in  the  dairy  papers,  "  Why 
do  we  lose  so  large  a  per  cent  of  the  butter  in  hot  weather ■' 
It  is  a  mystery  no  longer.  Whenever  cream  cannot  be 
ripened  at  a  lower  temperature  than  47°  there  is  a  great 
loss  of  butter  fat.  Such  problems  are  solved  by  the  care- 
ful experiment  and  scientific  study  devoted  to  the  subject 
at  dairy  schools.  Such  an  institution  is  one  of  the  great 
needs  of  California  dairymen.  We  can  hardly  hope  to 
compete  with  scientific  methods  unless  we  enjoy  similar 
advantages. 

The  proper  curing  of  cream  is  a  very  important  factor  of 
success.  Mr.  Steele  finds  best  results  when  ripening  at  so 
low  a  temperature  that  the  cream  will  not  teach  the  first 
stage  of  acidity  in  less  than  36  hours. 

Separation  can  be  made  most  perfectly  by  the  extractor 
if  milk  can  be  reduced  to  45°  temperature,  and  Mr.  Steele 
thinks  the  method  would  be  the  most  desirable  for  our 
mountain  counties  and  other  sections  that  depend  upon 
marketing  packed  butter.  He  thinks  such  would  keep  the 
best,  because  most  free  from  any  foreign  substance. 

The  care  of  calves  is  one  to  which  Mr.  Steele  devotes 
considerable  attention.    He  feeds  whole  milk  for  a  few 


days,  gradually  reducing  with  a  percentage  of  skimmed 
milk,  and  adding  jelly  or  blubber  made  from  cooking  flax- 
seed to  take  the  place  of  the  cream  removed.  Then  he 
adds  bran,  shorts,  meal,  oats,  etc.,  to  the  milk  and  keeps 
both  hay,  grain  and  salt  where  they  can  have  access  to  it 
at  any  time.  By  this  system,  calves  at  six  to  eight  months 
of  age  are  often  good  beef. 

Mr.  Steele  speaks  very  highly  of  a  veterinary  surgeon's 
instrument  that  has  been  of  great  service  to  him  with  bar- 
ren cows. 

Prices  of  cows  he  regulates  by  their  performance.  If 
record  shows  that  the  milk  given  by  a  cow,  multiplied  by 
the  per  cent  of  butter,  gives  her  three  pounds  daily,  her 
price  would  be  as  much  as  $200;  and  if  she  made  one 
pound  or  less,  he  might  let  her  go  for  $30,  as  he  did  a 
handsome  young  thoroughbred  Jersey  the  other  day.  From 
his  herd  of  500  to  600  cows,  he  sells  many  for  beef  every 
year  that  do  not  come  up  to  his  dairy  standard. 

Instead  of  competitive  trials  of  dairy  cows  on  the  fair 
ground,  the  Ohio  plan,  indorsed  by  Hoard's  Dairyman  and 
warmly  commended  by  Mr.  Steele,  is  to  have  an  authorized 
representative  of  the  society  visit  each  of  the  competing 
dairies  to  make  and  report  tests  and  to  base  the  milk  and 
butter  records  upon  the  year's  yield  of  milk  verified  by 
sworn  statements  of  all  principals  and  employes  engaged 
in  condu'ting  the  test.  Hardly  any  cow  can  do  herself 
justi  e  when  under  the  strain  produced  by  excitement  and 
change  of  feed.  Under  this  system,  the  exhibitor  pays  for 
the  inspector's  time  and  the  State  for  his  expenses.  When 
Holsteins  giving  62  pounds  daily  took  first  prize  at  Sacra- 
mento, Mr.  Steele  had  one  giving  96  and  another  102J 
pounds  of  milk. 

At  this  time  of  the  year,  when  feed  has  suffered  in  qual- 
ity both  from  grass  and  rain,  and  in  many  instances  cows 
are  drinking  from  stagnant  pools,  there  is  not  sufficient 
acidity  to  neutralize  the  alkali  in  the  stomach,  and  the  gall 
overflows,  causing  inflammation  of  the  manifold  or  bladder. 
This  has  been  a  malady  so  serious  that  20  cows  have  been 
lost  from  some  dairies  in  a  single  night.  The  dairyman 
should  watch  the  condition  of  his  cows  and  their  feed 
closely,  and  whenever  there  is  a  tendency  in  this  direction, 
meet  it  at  the  door  with  a  change  of  feed.  At  this  point, 
Mr.  Steele  finds  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  ensilage. 
It  supplies  that  particular  want  better  than  any  food  avail- 
able under  such  conditions. 

Owing  to  a  mistake  in  directions,  one  of  the  men  fed 
Artis  Carissa  nine  pounds  of  oilmeal,  instead  of  three,  at 
one  time  during  her  test,  and  it  took  a  long  time  to  get  her 
in  condition  again.  As  it  was,  she  came  only  40  pounds 
short  of  the  second  butter  record  of  the  world.  With  his 
cows  strong  in  Aaggie  and  Netherland  strains,  Mr.  Steele 
proposes  to  couple  a  bull  of  the  Pauline  Paul  and  Pietertye 
families,  expecting  to  develop  a  world  beater  from  some  r.f 
their  produce.  These  families  have  averaged  upward  of 
22  pounds  per  week  for  several  generations,  and  Pauline 
Paul  holds  the  world's  record  with  1153  15-16  pounds  to 
her  credit  in  one  year. 

He  is  adding  one  modern  improvement  to  another  in  his 
dairy  buildings.  The  floor  of  bituminous  rock  is  quite  an 
important  feature,  with  its  facilities  for  perfect  cleanliness 
and  saving  of  manure.  The  cows  can  drink  without  leav- 
ing their  stanchions,  and  get  plenty  of  clear  water  at  any 
time.  Tracks  connect  the  silo  and  hay-barn  with  the  feed- 
stables.  When  the  buildings  are  complete  we  hope  to  have 
them  illustrated  in  the  paper. 

It  is  an  ambition  of  Mr.  Steele  to  reduce  dairying  to  an 
exact  science  in  San  Luis  Obispo  county,  and  he  offers  lib- 
eral premiums,  besides  those  given  by  the  county,  to  stimu- 
late emulation  among  his  neighbors.  He  makes  a  large 
exhibit,  but  does  not  enter  for  competition.  Perhaps  he 
may  soon  compete  at  the  State  Fair,  and  if  Stanford,  Hall, 
and  Burke  enter  the  lists  at  the  same  time,  we  may  look 
for  a  Holstein  exhibit  in  which  every  Californian  can  take 
just  pride. 

Those  who  have  followed  these  papers  carefully  will  note 
that  the  cows  go  dry  while  feed  is  dry,  and  so  come  in  milk 
when  in  good  condition,  but  without  liability  to  milk  fever 
common  to  such  great  yielders.  They  begin  giving  milk 
when  butter  is  high  and  he  gets  best  pay  for  the  extra  feed. 
Their  ration  is  so  regulated  as  to  produce  most  butter  and 
develop  the  best  animal.  The  milk  is  handled  to  secure 
the  best  percentage  of  cream  and  save  the  skimmilk  in 
perfect  condition  for  the  calf.  The  cream  is  ripened,  butter 
made  and  marketed  in  a  way  to  secure  best  results.  At 
present  a  26  ounce  roll  is  selling  for  70  cents  wholesale  in 
Los  Angeles.  The  land  is  so  managed  as  to  produce  a 
well-balanced  ration  at  minimum  cost.  The  whole  business 
is  managed  and  information  so  freely  imparted  as  to  show 
that  Mr.  Steele  is  living  up  to  the  ideal  that  the  prosperity 
of  the  individual  depends  upon  that  of  the  community  to 
which  he  belongs. 


Fresno  Farmers'  Institute. 

Attendance  at  Fresno  Co.  Farmers'  Institute,  held  re- 
cently at  Selma,  was  limited  to  60  in  the  afternoon  and  100 
in  the  evening  by  conditions  of  the  weather  which  com- 
pelled most  farmers  to  stay  at  home  and  care  for  their 
raisins.  There  was  animated  discussion  of  the  West  Side 
irrigation  question,  the  problem  of  farm  dairying  and  plant 
diseases. 

Prof.  C.  W.  Woodworth  of  the  State  University,  Berk- 
eley, favored  the  audience  with  a  very  scholarly  illustrated 
lecture  upon  plant  diseases  as  proceeding  from  minute  veg- 
etable organisms.  He  was  consulted  regarding  several 
specimens  of  diseased  plants,  and  gave  valuable  advice  as 
to  treatment  and  prevention  of  several  diseases  concerning 
which  he  was  questioned. 

Discussion  was  very  animated  and  a  lively  interest  was 
shown  in  the  questions  and  answers. 

The  next  meeting  will  take  place  in  January  at  some 
town  in  Fresno  county  yet  to  be  chosen.  Indications  are 
that  the  meeting  will  be  very  lively  and  instructive. 

Sacramento  City  is  spending  between  $20,000  and 
$25,000  this  year  in  strengthening  and  raising  its  levees. 


November  12,  1892. 
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Winter  Work  in  the  Vineyard. 

Napa,  October,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor: — Work  in  the  vineyard  extends  over 
the  whole  year  and  is  of  so  manifold  a  nature  that  it 
cannot  be  outlined  in  a  paper  of  a  page  or  two,  even  if 
handled  in  the  most  concise  manner.  I  will  therefore 
confine  myself  to  winter  operations,  which  include  choice 
of  location,  planting  of  new  vineyards,  pruning,  plowing 
and  grafting,  although  the  last  named  may  be  continued 
into  the  summer  months. 

SELECTING  A  LOCATION  AND  SOIL. 

This  is  very  important,  as  too  many  vineyards  have  been 
planted  a'ready  without  due  regard  to  this.  Qjality  and 
quantity  of  fruit  should  be  our  aim  and  both  can  be  at- 
tained by  proper  selection.  The  soil  should  be  loose  and 
naturally  well-drained,  it  need  nnt  be  very  rich,  but  still 
be  rich  enough  to  secure  a  good  growth,  deep  and  mellow, 
so  that  it  will  retain  sufficient  moisture,  if  properly  cultiva- 
•ted;  and  if  on  hillsides  not  too  steep.  Avoid  alkali  and 
stiff  adobe  lands;  the  first  is  not  fit  for  grapes  in  any  shape, 
the  latter  too  difficult  to  work  properly,  though  generally 
fertile  enough,  if  kept  well  pulverized.  I  prefer,  in  this  S.ate, 
-an  exposure  from  east  to  northwest  to  those  sloping 
south  or  southwest.  The  latter  are  too  much  exposed  to 
■our  afternoon  sun,  which  is  apt  to  scorch  the  foliage  and 
fruit.  The  soil  should  be  at  least  two  feet  deep  above  bed- 
rock so  that  the  roots  can  have  ample  space.  Hardpan 
should  be  avoided,  also  lowlands  subject  to  late  frosts  in 
spring,  or  early  frosts  in  fall. 

PREPARING  THE  SOIL  AND  LAYING  OFF. 

Commence  with  this  as  soon  as  the  soil  has  been  mois- 
tened to  a  suffi:ient  depth  by  fall  rains.  The  cheapest  way 
is  to  take  a  good  strong  plow,  with  three  go^d  horses,  plow 
a  furrow  as  deep  as  they  can  pull  it,  the  deeper  the  better, 
and  follow  this  with  a  subsoil  stirrer  and  another  good 
team,  which  will  simply  loosen  the  soil  without  reversing 
it.  If  it  can  be  stirred  to  the  depth  of  18  inches  all  the  bet- 
ter. The  more  tenacious  the  soil,  the  more  important  that 
it  be  well  and  deeply  prepared.  If  it  can  be  plowed  a  sec- 
ond time,  just  before  planting,  all  the  better;  but  it  should 
be  done  when  the  ground  is  dry  enough  to  pulverize  well. 
Do  not  plant  too  early,  as  the  soil  should  be  somewhat 
warm,  especially  where  cuttings  are  planted.  L^vel  ofT 
with  clod-crusher  or  roller.  For  laying  off  we  want  mark- 
ers, small  stakes  about  14  inches  long  and  Ko  %.  inch 
thick;  three  lines,  two  to  reach  the  full  length  of  the  block, 
and  one  to  reach  across.  Four  men  can  do  the  work  most 
expeditiously  and  correctly.  As  to  the  proper  distance 
opinions  differ.  I  believe  that  most  of  our  vineyards  have 
been  planted  too  close  and  I  am  planting  now  6  x  10,  per- 
haps 6  x  12  would  still  be  better,  in  blocks  oi  2}4  acres, 
the  blocks  being  half  as  broad  as  long.  I  like  this  better 
than  the  old  system  7x7,  or  8x8,  for  several  reasons. 
The  roots  of  the  vine  have  amole  space  to  spread  in  the 
wide  rows;  it  gives  freer  circulation  of  air,  and  even  admits 
of  hauling  between  the  rows,  either  with  wagons  or  sleds, 
which  facilitates  manuring,  gathering  the  fruit,  etc.,  while 
it  admits  of  cross-plowing,  even  in  the  narrow  rows,  and 
more  work  can  be  done  with  a  double  team  than  by  the  old 
square  system. 

Commence  by  laying  off  the  avenues  first,  making  the 
central  one  on  the  most  accessible  ground.  Establish  the 
outside  rows  by  measuring  around  the  block  at  right  angles 
and  pu'ting  down  your  markers.  When  the  outside  lines 
are  established,  draw  your  lines  from  the  next  marker  in 
the  crossrow  at  each  side  of  the  block.  Then  let  two  men 
take  your  short  line  across  the  block,  stretch  it  well,  while 
one  man  is  at  each  side  of  the  block  with  the  markers. 
The  markers  are  put  down  right  where  the  long  lines  and 
the  short  one  cross  each  other,  and  as  soon  as  this  is  done, 
move  to  the  next  marker,  thus  staking  off  two  rows  at  the 
same  time.  Repeat  this  with  the  next  two  rows  until  the 
block  is  finished.  Four  active  men  can  thus  stake  off  a 
large  lot  in  a  day,  and  if  they  are  precise  and  careful,  they 
will  have  straight  rows  at  equal  distances. 

WHAT  AND  HOW  TO  PLANT. 

After  the  terrible  destruction  by  phylloxera  in  our  best 
districts,  there  ought  to  be  but  one  answer  to  the  first,  and 
that  is,  "  Plant  resistant  stocks  !  "  Of  these,  the  Riparia 
leems  to  have  been  most  successful  everywhere,  and,  as  it 
is  also  very  easy  to  propagate,  the  most  available  and 
cheapest,  though  the  Lenoir  and  other  aestivalis  varieties 
have  also  done  well.  The  Rupestris  does  not  seem  to 
succeed  so  well,  suckers  badly,  and  hardly  takes  the  graft 
as  well.  The  Californica,  although  a  good  grower  on  moist 
land,  is  not  altogether  resistant  nor  adapted  to  drv  soils. 
Rooted  vines  of  Riparia  can  now  be  had  for  $10  to  $15  per 
1000  and  cuttings  at  from  $2  to  $3  per  1000,  and  I  would 
advise  to  take  the  first,  as  they  are  sure  to  make  a  good 
and  even  stand.  If  they  cannot  be  obtained,  cuttings  may 
be  used,  but  I  would  then  put  two  cuttings  with  each  stake, 
putting  the  lower  ends  of  the  cuttings  six  inches  apart.  It 
both  grow,  one  can  be  taken  out  the  next  fall  to  fill  va- 
cancies, or  make  new  planta:ions. 

We  will  suppose  the  ground  in  good  order  for  planting, 
well  pulverized  and  not  too  wet,  so  that  the  soil  can  easily 
be  worked  In  a-nong  the  roots.  Now  let  one  man  make  the 
holes  with  a  spade,  fronting  or  toward  the  hillside,  by  put- 
ting his  spade  down  just  above  the  mirker,  a<!  perpendic- 
ular as  he  can.  throwino;  the  soil  above  the  hole  just  made, 
making  the  hole  about  10  to  12  inches  deep.  Anothfr  fol- 
lows, with  the  roots  or  cu  tingt  in  a  pail  of  water,  placing 
the  lower  end  of  the  vine  from  10  to  12  inches  deep,  spread- 
ing the  roots  evenly,  and  then  drawing  in  well-pulverized, 
fine  soil  among  and  over  them  with  a  hoe.  As  soon  as  the 
roots  are  well-covered,  firm  the  ground  around  them  with 
a  pressure  of  the  foot  and  then  fill  up  entirely  with  loose 
soil.  It  is  very  material  that  the  roots  should  not  be  ex- 
posed to  drying  winds  at  any  time  while  out  of  the  ground, 


and  that  the  upper  end  of  the  vine  should  be  right  at  the 
stake;  hence  the  necessity  to  keep  them  in  a  pail  of  water. 
Plants  of  this  kind  will  make  healthier  vines  than  those 
planted  much  deeper.  If  the  ground  is  well  pulverized  be- 
low, the  roots  will  penetrate  and  seep  it  instead  of  being 
crammed  down  into  the  cold  subsoil,  away  from  atmos- 
pheric influences. 

PRUNING,  STAKING  AND  TYING. 

Where  resistant  vines  are  planted,  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary, before  they  are  grafted,  to  prune  systematically,  and 
as  I  am  not  in  favor  of  verv  early  grafting,  we  will  at  once 
suppose  the  vine  to  be  sufficiently  established  to  bear  at 
least  a  partial  crop.  The  young  vines  may  be  cut  back 
some  to  facilitate  working  among  them  and  to  obtain  the 
wood  for  cuttings,  but  this  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

There  are  two  systems  of  pruning  in  vogue  in  this  State 
which  are  adapted  with  most  varieties,  but  can  be  modified 
somewhat  to  suit  the  habits  of  each  variety.  The  ofte  is 
the  so-called  stool  or  goblet  pruning,  which  is  adapted  to 
heavy  bearers,  such  as  Zinfandel,  Green  Hungaria,  Palo- 
mino, Burger,  etc.  The  vines  when  once  established  by 
this  method,  although  they  should  be  staked  the  first  few 
years,  will  need  only  stakes  about  2}4  feet  long,  and  can 
dispense  with  them  altogether  after  a  few  years.  The 
other  method,  which  may  be  called  the  cane  and  renewal 
training,  is  better  adapted  to  varieties  that  do  not  bear  so 
abundantly  or  do  not  fruit  so  readily  from  the  lower  buds. 
The  Riesling,  Chauche  Gris,  Petit  Syrah  or  Cyrene, 
Semillion,  Sauvignon  Vert  and  many  others  require  this 
training  and  stakes  from  5  to  6  feet  long. 

Let  us  suppose  the  vine  fairly  established,  with  three  or 
four  strong  canes  and  a  head  from  12  to  16  inches  above 
the  ground.  We  can  commence  pruning  as  soon  as  the 
leaves  have  dropped  in  fall.  For  stool  pruning  our  object 
is  to  form  an  open  and  well-balanced  head.  Supposing 
the  canes  to  have  started  from  one-year-old  wood,  we  will 
find  them  opposite  each  other  alternately — the  upper  one 
on  one  side,  the  next  one  opposite  to  it  on  the  other  side, 
the  third  one  below  the  first,  the  fourth  below  the  second. 
Each  of  these  we  cut  back  with  a  sloping  cut,  above  the 
second  or  third  head.  We  can  vary  the  number  of  buds 
on  each  vine  according  to  its  strength,  for  the  best  results 
are  only  obtained  by  a  nice  balancing  of  the  powers  of  the 
vine.  If  we  prune  a  weak  vine  too  long,  we  will  overload 
it,  and  the  result  will  be  feeble  growth  and  imperfect  fruit. 
If  a  vigorous  vine  is  pruned  too  short,  it  will  make  a  coarse, 
weak  growth,  will  be  more  subject  to  mildew,  coulure  and 
other  diseases,  stagnation  of  sap  and  consequent  black 
knot;  the  fruit  is  also  more  succulent  and  watery.  By 
pruning  each  cane  alternately  to  a  right  or  left  bud,  we 
also  distribute  the  young  growth  from  these  buds  more 
evenly  to  all  sides,  and  thereby  balance  the  vine. 

In  pruning  to  canes,  the  head  or  stool  of  the  vine  is  es- 
tablished in  the  same  way  and  at  same  height;  but  instead 
of  spurs,  we  have  say  three  canes  of  from  18  inches  to  two 
feet  in  height,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  vine,  and 
these  in  a  triangular  shape  opposite  each  other. 

If  the  vines  have  not  been  staked  already  the  season  be- 
fore, it  ought  to  be  done  now  alter  the  brush  and  trimmings 
have  been  picked  up.  This  is  also  the  time,  just  after 
pruning,  to  select  wood  for  grafting  and  cuttings.  For 
grafting,  select  the  best  short  jointed  and  firmest  wood  of 
the  size  of  a  common  lead  pencil  or  even  somewhat  larger, 
and  as  straight  as  can  be  had.  Cut  in  lengths  of  18  to  20 
inches,  tie  in  even  bundles  and  bury  them  in  a  cool  place, 
with  the  upper  buds  downward,  and  covered  entirely  to  ex- 
clude the  air.  This  retards  the  upper  buds  from  starting, 
and  they  can  thus  be  kept  until  the  middle  of  May,  if 
necessary. 

Drive  your  stakes  as  close  to  the  vines  as  practicable  and 
on  that  side  which  is  most  exposed  to  the  prevailing  winds. 
Drive  them  down  firmly  with  a  wooden  mallet,  so  that  the 
winds  cannot  blow  them  down  in  summer.  Nothing  is 
more  deirimental  to  the  vine  than  to  be  blown  over  in 
midsummer  with  all  its  tender  fruit  suddenly  exposed  to 
the  scorching  sun.  The  best  tying  material  I  have  used 
yet  is  No.  16  annealed  wire,  cut  into  proper  lengths,  with  a 
cold  chisel  This  is  passed  around  the  canes  and  stake, 
and  with  a  simple  twist  of  both  hands,  both  ends  are 
hooked  into  each  other.  By  untwisting  and  stretching 
them  in  fall,  they  can  be  used  again,  and  pruning  and  tying 
can  be  done  at  the  same  time.  These  wires  will  last  for 
five  or  six  years.  The  next  best  material  are  the  leaves  of 
the  dragon-tree  {Dracena  Draco)  as  well  as  the  leaves  of 
nearly  all  the  species  ot  Dracena  or  Yucca.  The  Formium 
Tenax  or  New  Zealand  flax  is  also  fiae  material,  but  rather 
difficult  to  grow,  and  not  so  easily  obtained.  These  leaves, 
when  soaked  in  boiling  water,  can  be  torn  into  strips,  and 
are  much  more  pliable  and  stronger  than  the  so-called 
grape  twine.  Only  the  dry  leaves  are  used,  and  one  tree 
furnishes  an  immense  quantity.  The  tie  should  be  made 
just  below  the  upper  bud,  so  that  the  cane  cannot  bend 
over.  With  a  little  attention,  the  canes  can  be  pruned  a 
uniform  length,  so  that  one  tie  will  do  for  all. 

The  following  seasons  this  pruning  can  be  varied,  accord- 
ing to  the  strength  of  the  vine,  by  cuttmg  the  old  spurs 
back  to  the  lowest  shoot  or  cane,  or,  if  the  vine  is  strong 
enough,  leave  the  double  number  of  spurs,  or  even  treble 
in  some  cases.  With  the  long  cane  varieties  the 
old  canes  are  cut  off,  and  then  new  ones  of 
last  season's  growth  take  their  place,  with  as  many 
additional  spurs  near  the  head  of  the  vine  as  miy  be 
deemed  advisable.  Always  bear  in  mind  a  two  fold  ob 
ject:  First,  to  balance  the  vine  by  an  equal  distribution  of 
Iruit  and  foliage  on  all  sides  and  to  admit  as  much  air  as 
possible.  Second,  to  prune  so  as  to  produce  the  most  per- 
fect fruit,  and  the  most  thoroughly  ripened  and  perfect, 
medium-sizsd  wood  for  the  next  season's  bearing. 

PLOWING  THE  VINEYARD. 

This  can  be  done  as  soon  as  pruning  is  finished,  and  the 
brush  picked  up  and  burned.  For  the  first  plowing  I  think 
it  advisable  to  plow  from  the  vines,  commencing  in  the 
middle  by  turning  a  furrow  in  the  center  with  a  two-horse 
plow,  and  returning  throw  the  other  furrow  against  this. 
Follow  this  up  as  tar  as  practicable  without  coming  too 


near  the  vines,  then  finish  up  with  one  horse  and  a  vine- 
yard plow,  which  will  not  leave  more  than  six  inche* 
around  the  vines,  which  can  either  be  stirred  with  a  two- 
pronged  hoe  or  spade  around  the  vine.  Then  run  a  har- 
row over  the  plowed  space,  leveling  and  pulverizing  the 
ground.  The  second  plowing  and  cultivating  properly  be- 
longs to  the  summer  work. 

The  plowing  need  not  be  very  deep,  not  over  six  inches, 
but  much  depends  on  its  being  done  at  the  right  time, 
when  the  soil  is  in  the  best  condition  to  pulverize  well.  It 
should  be  neither  too  wet  nor  too  dry. 

Several  gang  plows  have  been  invented  to  turn  two  or 
more  furrows  at  a  time.  One  of  the  best  of  these  is  made 
by  Mr.  H.  Hortop,  of  Rutherford,  Napa  county.  It  is 
very  compact,  being  not  much  longer  than  a  common 
plow,  with  a  small  wheel  in  front  in  the  center  to  regulate 
the  depth.  A  strong  two-horse  team  can  do  very  good 
work  with  it  on  level  land  and  loose  soil. 

GRAFTING  THE  VINE. 

After  a  practice  of  40  years  in  grafting  the  grape,  and 
trying  hard  to  find  the  best  and  safest  method,  I  have 
arrived  at  a  few  principal  rules,  which  give  me  the  best  re- 
sults and  the  mo^t  satisfaction: 

1.  Wait  until  your  stock  is  strong  enough,  say  at  least 
an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  so  that  it  will 
firmly  hold  the  graft  without  tying  or  bandage. 

2.  Select  the  very  best  wood  for  your  scions,  firm,  well- 
ripened  and  close-j  jioted,  not  less  than  the  size  of  a  com- 
mon lead  pencil;  if  double  the  size  for  large  stocks,  all  the 
better.  This  ought  to  be  kept  in  a  cool  place  in  a  dormant 
condition. 

3.  Graft  not  too  early.  The  sap  should  be  in  rapid 
motion,  so  that  the  junction  can  take  place  immediately. 

4  Use  no  bandages  or  wax  of  any  kind.  If  you  close 
the  wound  too  tightly  the  graft  is  in  danger  of  being 
drowned  and  soured. 

5.  The  simplest  methods  are  the  best,  if  properly  per- 
formed. 

The  objects  to  be  gained  by  grafting: 

First — Rapid  propagation  of  new  varieties. 

Second — Early  fruiting,  as  they  will  bear  a  few  bunches 
the  first  season  and  a  full  crop  the  next. 

Third — Changing  worthless  varij-ties  into  valuable  ones. 

Fourth  and  most  important,  changing  nonrcsistant  vines 
into  resistants,  by  grafting  on  resistant  roots,  and  increas- 
ing production. 

Fifth — Increased  fruitfulnes. 

We  will  now  come  to  the  operation  itself: 

The  best  time  I  consider  here  to  be  the  month  of  April, 
just  after  the  first  plowing,  when  the  ground  can  easily  be 
taken  from  around  the  roots.  Of  course  this  will  vary  in 
difierent  sections  of  the  State.  I  have  had  good  success 
when  the  young  growth  on  the  vines  was  six  inches  long. 

The  tools  used  are:  A  sharp,  thin-bladed  knife  to  cut 
the  scions,  a  sharp  pair  of  pruning  shears,  or  a  saw  where 
the  stocks  are  very  long,  to  cut  the  stock;  a  grafting  chisel 
with  a  thin  blade  7.\  inches  broad  and  a  wedge  at  one  end 
to  hold  open  the  cut,  and  a  wooden  mallet.  These  are  the 
tools  for  the  grafter.  The  work  can  be  best  divided  thus: 
One  man  to  dig  around  the  stocks  with  a  spade,  the  next 
to  cut  off  the  stock',  the  third  to  cut  the  scions  and  insert 
them,  the  fourth  to  cover  up.  If  the  stocks  are  grafted 
above  or  near  the  surface  one  man  may  perform  both  the 
first  and  last  operations. 

If  resistant  stocks  are  to  be  grafted,  either  above  or  near 
the  surface  is  the  best,  as  the  graft  should  not  be  allowed 
to  make  any  roots.  A'ter  the  ground  has  been  cleared 
away,  select  as  smooth  a  place  as  you  can  find.  Cut  the 
stock  about  one  and  a  half  inches  above  a  join,  or  node,  to 
prevent  its  splitting  too  far;  then,  if  the  stock  is  not  too 
large,  make  the  slit  or  longitudinal  cut  also  with  the  shears, 
keeping  the  blade  where  you  intend  to  insert  the  scion,  to 
prevent  bruising.  Take  the  scion,  if  the  stock  is  strong 
enough,  18  inches  long,  cut  to  a  lone,  sloping,  smooth 
wedge,  just  below  an  eye,  and  push  it  firmly  down  into  the 
cut,  holding  it  open  with  the  wedge  of  the  grafting  chisel  if 
necessary.  The  success  of  the  operation  depends  miinly 
upon  the  inner  bark  of  the  stock  and  the  scion  uniting, 
and  as  the  outer  bark  of  the  stock  is  much  thicker  than  of 
the  scion,  the  scion  ought  to  be  set  so  much  further  in;  the 
first  bud  of  the  scion  should  be  about  even  with  the  surface 
of  the  stock.  It  needs  nothing  further  than  a  liit'e  moist 
earth  pressed  on  the  cut  and  split,  and  the  whole  covered 
up  with  well  pulverized  earth  to  within  the  last  two  buds 
on  the  scion;  this  will  make  a  false  surface  around  the 
junction  and  prevent  drying  out. 

If  the  operation  is  performed  on  large,  old,  vinefera 
stocks,  simply  to  change  them  into  something  better,  I 
prefer  to  go  deeper,  and  insert  two  scions,  one  on  each 
side.  If  both  grow,  the  weakest  may  be  cut  off  next 
spring. 

By  taking  such  long  scions  we  equalize  the  force  of  the 
stock  and  scions,  as  sbc  to  nine  buds  will  elaborate  more 
sap  than  two  to  three,  and  besides,  as  the  best  growth 
will  be  from  the  upper  buds,  we  establish  the  head 
where  it  ought  to  be,  about  a  foot  above  the  ground. 
The  grafts  should  be  staked  just  after  grading,  and  kept 
tied  during  the  summer.  All  this  being  carefully  done, 
there  will  be  very  few  failures  indeed. 

VARIETIES  TO  GRAFT. 

Their  choice  is  rather  difficult,  as  varieties  which  will  do 
best  in  one  locality  will  but  poorly  succeed  in  another.  I 
will  only  name  a  tew  which  I  have  found  most  successful 
for  wine  in  this  locality. 

For  red  wine,  in  favored  localities  and  hill  land,  Zin- 
fandel, Mondcasp,  Petit  Syrah  or  Cyrene,  Petit  Bouschet 

For  white  wine.  Green  Hungarian,  Semillion,  White 
Pinot,  Sauvignon  Veft,  Palomino. 

These  will  produce  both  quantity  and  quality.  For 
raisins,  Thompson's  Seedless  seems  to  combine,  with 
proper  pruning,  both  quantity  and  qualiry.  It  is  a  good 
bearer,  dries  easily  and  is  superior  in  spiciness  to  the 
Sultana. 

For  table  and  market,  the  Flame  Tokay  is  perhaps  su- 
perior to  any  in  keeping  qualities  and  the  price  it  brings, 
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though  Black  Ferrara,  Emperor,  Rose  of  Peru  and  even 
Malvoisie  have  their  admirers. 

Other  operations  belong  to  "  summer  treatment  and 
cultivation."  George  Husmann. 


^E^ORTICULTURE. 


Almonds  and  Varieties. 

An  ess&y  read  at  the  October  meeting  ol  the  State  Horticultural  So- 
ciety by  Joseph  C.  Shlnn,  of  Niles. 

Since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society  I  have  picked  up 
all  the  points  that  I  could  in  regard  to  almond-culture  and 
though  I  have  not  been  able  to  spend  as  much  time  on  it  as 
I  wished  to  do,  still  I  have  seen  a  number  of  the  prominent 
growers  in  our  county  and  learned  mere  or  less  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  different  kinds,  and  got  the  opinions  of  these 
gentlemen  as  to  which  are  the  best  locations  for  almonds, 
what  are  the  best  kinds  and  what  effect  soil  has  on  this  nut. 
Our  part  of  the  country,  i.  e.,  Washington  Township  was 
one  of  the;first  localities  in  the  State  to  attempt  almond 
culture  and  a  man  named  Mock,  who  was  running  a  small 
nursery  near  Alvarado  in  the  early  50s,  brought  out  from 
Prince's  Nursery  in  New  York  the  so-called  Prince's 
"Great  Ftuited"  and  another  kind  that  was  called  later 
"Princes'  "  and  then  Languedoc. 

This  latter  kind  was  propagated  to  some  extent  by  W.  W. 
Brier,  but  not  in  any  very  large  numbers  until  B.  D.  T. 
Clough,  of  Niles,  or  Vallf  jo  Mills  as  it  was  called  then, 
started  his  Almond  Nurseries.  He  grew  many  kinds  and 
sold  them  all  over  the  State  under  the  name  of  Languedoc. 
In  the  later  years  he  maintained  that  there  were  two  kinds 
in  our  locality  under  the  name  of  Languedoc  and  would  use 
buds  from  certain  trees  only,  saying  that  the  others  were 
poor  bearers.  This  is  still  maintained  by  some  as  explain- 
ing the  reason  why  certain  orchards  of  L.  do  not  bear 
and  others  near  by  do.  My  observations  lead  me  to  be- 
lieve rather  that  there  are  slight  variations,  hardly  enough 
to  call  varieties,  owing  largely  to  soil,  location,  etc.,  but 
more  perhaps  to  a  slight  bud  variation.  I  have  failed  to 
discover  any  fixed  difference.  One  tree  will  have  rather 
more  of  the  thin,  stringy-textured,  flattish  and  wide- flanged, 
pointed  nuts,  while  another  has  more  of  the  short,  thick, 
narrow  flanged  ones  with  thick,  but  porous  shells.  As  they 
are  both  alike  in  failing  to  bear  except  under  the  very  best 
of  circumstances,  this  slight  difference  is  of  but  little  mo- 
ment 

The  Languedoc  is  the  old  standard  variety,  and  it  is  not 
well  to  condemn  it  without  inquiring  into  the  reasons  why, 
of  its  failure  to  bear  regular  crops.  The  favorite  reason  a 
few  years  ago  was  frost  at  the  time  of  setting  the  fruit.  Late- 
ly the  idea  that  it  is  rain  at  this  period  is  gaining  more  ad- 
herents. Then  there  are  many  who  believe  that  this  vari- 
ety needs  cross-fertilization,  and  many  of  the  later  orchards 
have  every  other  row  planted  with  other  kinds  that  bloom 
at  the  same  time  as  the  L,  Observations  in  my  own  local- 
ity suggest  that  another  cause  is  perhaps  the  most  import- 
ant one  in  deciding  whether  any  particular  orchard  of  L. 
will  bear  well  or  not,  i.  e.,  the  supply  of  water.  Laying  all 
the  blame  to  the  frost  will  not  do,  for  they  often  fail  in 
years  when  there  is  absolutely  no  frost  after  the  time  of 
blooming.  I  have  thought  that  they  usually  failed  in  years 
when  we  had  long,  cold  rains  during  blooming  time,  but 
they  also  fail  for  other  reasons.  Cross-fertilization  will  not 
fill  the  bill  either,  for,  as  far  as  my  observations  in  this  one 
season  go,  the  neighborhood  of  different  kinds  has  made 
absolutely  no  difference  in  crop.  At  the  same  time  the  best 
bearing  orchard  that  I  know  of  has  a  number  of  kinds 
mixed  together  all  of  which  bear  extremely  well,  owing,  I 
think,  not  to  the  mixture,  but  to  the  fact  that  they  are  on  a 
piece  of  land  especially  adapted  to  the  growth  of  almonds. 
It  is  the  somewhat  elevated  flood  deposit  at  the  mouth  of 
a  small  canyon,  and  is  deep,  rich  and  mellow.  It  is  moist, 
too,  for  it  gets  the  underflow  of  a  small  stream  that  sinks  at 
the  mouth  of  the  canyon  and  must  also  get  some  seepage 
from  the  hill  above,  still  it  can  never  be  too  wet  as  it  lies 
on  gravel.  That  there  is  abundant  moisture  is  shown  by 
almonds  as  well  as  other  trees  on  this  bench  retaining  their 
leaves  very  late  and  making  fine  growth,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  this  is  the  reason  why  this  particular  almond  or- 
chard seldom  fails  to  have  a  full  crop.  There  is  abundant 
moisture  to  make  plenty  of  good,  healthy,  new  wood  each 
year,  and  sap  to  ripen  all  buds  whether  on  old  or  new 
wood  in  good  shape  and  in  the  spring  when  the  little  nuts 
are  set  thick  as  gooseberries  along  the  branches  in  this  or- 
chard, tbey  have  plenty  of  good,  rich  sap  to  carry  them 
over  this  most  difficult  period,  and  while  in  other  orchards 
they  mostly  fall  cff  in  this  they  nearly  all  stay  on.  This  or- 
chard has  borne  such  regular  and  abundant  crops  that  the 
trees  have  lost  the  erect  growth  of  the  L.,  being  more  or 
less  bent  over  by  the  heavy  loads  of  nuts. 

The  almond  is  a  deep,  strong-rooting  tree  and  if  on 
almond  root  is,  in  the  nursery,  at  least,  the  deepest  and 
strongest  of  any  grown,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  it  loses  this  characteristic  when  set  in  orchard  form. 
This  fact  may  explain  the  reason  why  almonds  do  well  on 
seemingly  dry  soils.  They  are  able  to  send  their  roots  far 
and  deep  and  if  there  is  any  moisture  in  the  soil,  no  matter 
how  deep,  they  will  get  it.  The  suHden  drying  out  of  strips 
of  almonds  on  rich  deep  soil  npar  Niles  on  the  diversion  of 
the  Alameda  creek  showed  that  they  were  depending  upon 
subterranean  water  supply  that  was  cut  off  by  that  diver- 
sion. This  was  not  shown  except  along  the  main  stream  or 
on  what  seemed  to  be  old  covered  up  channels  that  had 
probably  carried  a  good  flow  until  of  late. 

In  trying  to  find  cases  where  cross-ff^rtilization  could  not 
have  occurred  I  found  trees  that  were  long  distances  from 
any  different  kinds  of  almonds  and,  yet,  where  the  trees 
were  healthy  and  not  too  much  exposed,  they  have  good 
crops. 

The  custom  of  those  who  believe  in  cross-fertilization  has 
been  to  plant  hard-shell,  paper-shell,  or  some  of  the  Hatch 
seedling  nuts  for  this  purpose,  but  as  all  of  these  kinds 


bloom  early  and  the  Languedoc  late,  I  do  not  see  how  they 
can  be  of  any  benefit. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  periods  of  bloom  overlap  at 
all,  perhaps  some  one  present  can  tell;  at  any  rate  if  they 
do  not  overlap  there  can  be  no  benefit. 

Still,  one  gentleman  assured  me  that  he  had  carefully  ob- 
served in  his  own  orchard,  and  the  row  of  L.  next  to  his 
paper-shell  were  every  year  heavier  than  those  a  little  way 
back,  and  another  claimed  that  his  IXL  had  the  same  ef- 
fect on  his  L.  Still  another  said  that  though  there  were  a 
number  of  hard-shells  scattered  through  his  orchard  with 
the  idea  of  cross-fertilization,  the  trees  near  them  bore  no 
better  than  those  far  cff,  and  he  did  not  believe  that  the 
L.  needed  cross-fertilization  (this  on  hilU).  The  worst  case 
of  failure  I  could  learn  of  was  a  few  trees  of  L.  on  a  ranch 
high  up  in  the  hills,  and  far  from  any  other  almond  trees. 
1  thought  I  had  a  plain  case,  but  when  I  inquired  further 
learned  that  peaches  of  all  kinds  were  also  a  complete 
failure,  though  apples  and  pears  did  well. 

Mr.  Curtner,  one  of  the  oldest  and  the  largest  almond- 
growers  in  the  county,  takes  no  stock  in  the  cross- fertilization 
idea,  and  thinks  that  lack  of  water  is  the  cause  of  failure.  He 
has  for  several  years  watered  trees  that  formerly  bore  litile, 
and  now  they  bear  well,  much  more  than  any  in  the  or- 
chard, although  they  are  very  old  trees.  He  is  making 
arrangements  to  irrigate  all  that  he  can  of  his  large  orchard 
this  winter. 

There  are  some  things  about  the  dropping  of  the  L.  and 
P.  S.  that  look  as  if  it  were  caused  not  by  lack  of  fertiliza- 
tion but  by  frost,  rain  or  lack  of  sap. 

In  most  years  both  the  L.  and  P.  S.  blossom  very  fully, 
the  little  nuts  set  well  and  stand  as  thickly  as  gooseberries, 
to  quote  a  common  expression,  and  all  seems  tc  be  going 
well,  when,  after  a  week  or  so,  a  portion  of  them  are  seen 
to  be  growing  rapidly  and  the  rest  standing  still.  When 
this  occurs,  you  may  be  sure  something  is  wrong,  for  soon 
those  that  are  not  growing  drop,  and  you  usually  have 
little  crop  left.  There  is  often  a  kind  of  second  crop  of 
blossoms  coming  out  later  than  the  rest  on  the  new  wood 
at  the  tops  of  the  trees.  These  often  set  and  stick 
well,  and  in  many  years  form  the  bulk  of  the  crop  on  the 
old  trees. 

The  fact  that  these  hfe  blossoms  often  make  nuts  while 
those  earlier  do  not,  looks  as  if  they  did  not  need  pollen 
from  other  kinds,  for,  by  the  time  they  are  out,  all  other 
kinds  are  certainly  out  of  bloom. 

What  is  the  trouble,  then  ?  Is  there  a  frost  or  a  spell  of 
cold  weather  that  checks  the  sap  so  that  when  these  thou- 
sands of  little  nuts  I  spoke  of  call  on  the  parent  tiee  for 
nourishment  it  is  not  there  to  give,  and  only  a  few  get 
enough  to  carry  them  through  this  trying  period,  or  is  it,  as 
many  bolieve,  that  the  nuts  are  not  really  fertilized  and 
drop  cff? 


Early  Pacific  Coast  Horticulture. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Oregon  Horticuliural  Society, 
a  paper  was  read  by  the  pioneer  horticulturist,  Seth  Lewel- 
ling,  which  will  be  noted  with  wide  interest  in  this  State: 

Horticuhure  in  Oregon  began  in  Salem,  Henry  county, 
Iowa,  in  March,  1847,  when  my  brother,  Henderson 
Lewelling,  planted  an  assortment  of  the  principal  fruits — 
apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums  and  cherries — loaded  them 
into  two  wagons  and  started  with  them  across  the  plains  to 
Oregon.  He  also  planted  a  few  black  walnuts  and  shell- 
bark  hickory  nuts  which  sprouted  and  came  up  on  the  way. 
At  our  next  meeting  I  hope  to  present  the  society  with  a 
gavel  made  from  the  wood  of  one  of  those  historic  hick- 
ories, which  lately  fell  a  victim  to  progress  because  it  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  path  of  the  East  Side  Electric  Railway 
Company's  line  from  Portland  to  Oregon  City. 

My  hearers  can  imagine  the  labor  of  watering  and  car- 
ing for  that  nursery  through  that  long  wagon  journey, 
from  March  to  November,  when  it  arrived  at  Milwaukee. 
He  succeeded  in  bringing  a  single  Isabella  grape.  He 
transplanted  his  nursery  almost  immediately  from  the 
boxes  to  the  land  now  owned  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Lambert,  be- 
tween Milwaukee  and  Sellwood,  what  was  then  the  Meek 
donation  claim. 

These,  I  believe,  were  the  first  domestic  fruit  trees 
brought  to  this  coast,  except,  perhaps,  such  citrus  fruits  as 
may  have  been  introduced  in  California  by  the  Mission 
Fathers.  So  highly  were  they  appreciated  that  offers  of  $3 
per  tree  were  freely  made  when  they  arrived. 

About  this  time  my  brother  and  William  Meek  formed  a 
partnership  in  the  business,  but  from  the  fall  of  1848  to  1850 
they  sold  very  few  trees.  The  great  difficulty  was  to  get 
stocks  on  which  to  graft.  They  tried  the  wild  crab  apple 
and  thorn  bush  for  seed  fruits  and  the  wild  cherry  for 
stone  fruits,  but  with  poor  success. 

In  the  fall  of  1840  a  Mr.  Pugh  brought  from  the  States 
some  seed  of  various  kinds  which  Meek  and  Lewelling  bought 
and  planted,  and  from  which  in  the  fall  of  1850  they  had 
splendid  stocks  from  two  to  four  feet  high.  They  grafted 
18,000,  which  in  the  fall  of  1851  averaged  about  four  feet. 
The  land  on  which  this  first  really  successful  nursery  was 
grown  adjoins  one  of  my  orchards,  and  is  now  owned  by 
Richard  Scott  and  used  for  pasture.  It  was  irrigated,  and 
you  may  easily  believe,  very  carefully  cultivated. 

The  apple  trees  sold  readily  for  $1  apiece,  and  plum, 
cherry,  pear  and  peach  for  $1.50  each.  In  the  fall  of  1850 
I  arrived  at  Milwaukee,  bringing  with  me  quite  a  lot  of 
fruit  seed.  From  that  time  we  had  stocks  for  grafting, 
though  not  in  great  abundance.  We  still  used  the  wild 
cherry,  and  in  the  winter  of  1852  we  pulled  a  great  many 
wild  cherry  trees,  my  last  day's  work  at  it  being  3000 
trees,  which  brought  me  a  felon  and  rest  from  tree-pulling. 

In  1853,  Meek,  my  brother  and  myself  started  branch 
nurseries,  one  at  Salem,  in  charge  of  Alfred  Stanton;  one  in 
Polk  county,  back  of  Spring  Valley,  in  charge  of  Amos  Har- 
vey; another  on  the  Long  Tom,  in  the  hands  of  Joseph 
Kelsey,  and  a  fourth  near  Albany,  managed  by  Mr.  Knox. 
We  put  out  about  100,000  grafts  in  the  four  nurseries,  hav- 
ing kept  14  men  shop-grafting  in  Milwaukee  all  the  pre- 


ceding winter.  J.  H.  Lambert,  Noah  Hubler  and  myself 
are  all  who  are  left  in  Oregon,  of  that  crowd,  so  far  as  I 
know.  Philip  Lewis,  one  of  the  founders  of  Seattle  and 
the  discoverer  of  coal  there,  was  another. 

Those  were  the  days  when  we  expected  Milwaukee  ta 
attain  the  position  in  the  commercial  world  which  is  now 
held  by  Portland,  but  like  many  another  good  naturalist, 
its  adv  ntages  were  more  than  neutralired  by  the  greed  of 
the  land  speculator.  We  got  some  fruit  in  1851  and  a 
little  more  the  next  vear.  In  1853  we  got  a  good  many 
apples.  I  helped  pick  one  tre<^  which  bore  240  pounds, 
which  Henderson  took  to  San  Franciico  and  sold  for  $1 
per  pound.  In  the  fall  of  1854  quite  a  number  of  small 
orchards  came  into  bearin?,  and  the  price  fell;  in  1856  they 
had  declined  to  25  cents  per  pound,  and  from  that  time 
the  price  terded  constantly  downward.  Henderson 
planted  quite  a  large  orchard  where  the  racetrack  now  is^ 
between  Milwaukee  and  Sellwood,  and  in  1858  gathered 
from  it  2800  bushels  of  apples. 

Pears,  peaches  and  plums  began  bearing  nearly  as  early 
as  apples,  and  sold  for  $1.50  per  pound  when  apples  sold 
for  $£.  In  1853,  '54  and  '55  much  of  the  fruit  was 
shipped  to  California,  where,  even  then,  very  little  of  it 
sold  for  less  than  $1  per  pound. 

Henderson  brought  one  gooseberry  and  a  few  current 
bushes,  but  no  blackberries.  In  1858  I  sent  East  for  the 
first  blackberry  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge,  though 
there  was  an  abundance  of  wild  varieties.  My  first  sales 
of  blackberry  plants  were  in  1859  and  i860  for  $3  per 
plant.  We  tried  strawberries  a  good  deal,  and  in  1851 
Henderson  went  to  the  States  and  returned  in  1852  bringing 
a  few  plants  of  Hovey's  seedling,  but  it  was  a  pistillate 
variety,  and  in  spite  of  faithful  work  we  got  no  berries 
until  1858,  when  I  sent  East  for  a  stock  of  Wyan's  Briiisth 
Queen,  and  several  other  varieties.  In  1859  I  sold  my 
strawberries  for  75  cents  per  pound,  but  the  demand  was 
insignifirant.  It  seemed  that  few  people  knew  anything 
about  the  fruit,  though,  perhaps,  that  is  not  so  strange, 
when  we  remember  that  its  cuUivation  to  any  considerable 
extent,  even  in  the  States,  dates  from  1849.  Up  to  i860  I 
had  no  knowledge  of  another  strawberry  patch  in  the  State 
for  market,  and  the  demand  was  so  poor  that  I  quit  raising 
them. 

Th&  Royal  Ann  cherry  was  one  that  my  brother  brought 
across  the  plains  in  his  wagon,  and  was  the  best  we  had. 
It  was  not  until  i860  that  we  had  any  black  Tartarian, 
though  we  had  the  black  B'garreau,  black  Murillo  and  May 
Duke.  Neither  were  we  the  only  nurserymen  all  this- 
time,  for  I  remember  that  in  18152  the  Geer  family,  the 
father  and  Ralph  and  Fied  Geer,  had  made  a  start,  and 
took  quite  as  active  an  interest  as  anyone  in  fruits  and  fruit 
trees. 

In  i860  nurseries  were  becoming  quite  numerous.  My 
brother  quit  the  business  and  left  Oregon  in  1853,  and  in 
1857  William  Meek  quit,  leaving  me  the  sole  owner  of  the 
Milwaukee  nurseries.  In  i860  I  raised  the  first  black  Re- 
publican seedling,  which  S.  Libby  Brown  of  Vancouver, 
George  Walling  of  Oswego,  and  Mr.  Hanson,  of  east  Port- 
land, agreed  to  graft  and  introduce,  giving  me  half  the  pro- 
ceeds of  sales.  My  share  was  $500,  and  though  I  have 
since  originated  the  Bing  cherry,  of  which  we  sold  the  fruit 
in  Saratoga  Springs  last  summer  for  $1  a  pound,  and  the 
Golden  prune,  yet,  insignificant  as  the  sum  was,  the  blaclc 
Republican  paid  me  more  than  any  new  ftuit  tree  I  have 
introduced. 

To  close  this  reminiscence  of  the  past,  I  must  tell  you 
of  the  phenomenal  yield  of  a  single  blackberry  I  grew 
when  that  fruit  was  new  in  our  State.  I  grafted  200  on  our 
wild  roots  and  one  grew.  I  gave  that  careful  cultivation, 
and  in  its  first  season  the  cane  grew  five  feet  high  and 
grew  side  branches  of  five  feet.  I  carefully  kept  it  from 
sun-burning,  and  picked  23  pounds  from  that  one  bush.  I 
had  one  side  photographed  which  carried  12  berries,  aver- 
aging one  and  a  half  inches  in  the  long  diameter  and  nearly 
as  long  in  the  shortest  diameter.  This  was  at  the  rate  of 
nearly  25  tons  per  acre,  and  shows  what  is  possible  to  the 
future  nurseryman  who  makes  a  commercial  success  of 
grafting  our  domestic  cane  on  the  vigorous  wild  roots. 
The  life  of  horticulture  has  but  begun,  and  I  predict  that 
in  later  years  the  science  of  fruit-growing  will  successfally 
destroy  all  pests,  which  have  been  bred  by  ignorance  and 
carelessness. 


HE  JHlEbD. 


Sugar  Beets  in  Sonoma  County. 

Trenton,  Sonoma  Co.,  Nov.  i,  1892. 
To  THE  Editor: — The  following,  to  those  who  have 
looked  a  little  into  sugar  beet  culture,  explains  itself: 

"UNivEBSixy  OF  California,  College  of  Agriculture,  ) 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Berkeley,  Oct.  24,  1892.  \ 
Report  of  analysis  of  sugar  beets  from  Trenton,  Sonoma  Co.,  Cal. 


Sample  sent  by  D.  B.  Wier: 

Condition  of  beets  Good. 

Average  weight  in  grains  330=11  ounces. 

Specific  gravity  of  juice  1.0665 

Solid  contents,  by  spindle,  of  juice  16.00 

Cane  sugar,  per  cent  14.1 

Purity  cotflficient  88.3 

Saline  coefficient  i6.bi 

Ash,  per  cent  


Thi'^^  is  a  very  high-class  beet;  the  sugar  contents  a.nA'purily  coeffi- 
cients heing  1  xccllent,  and  the  ash  below  the  average.  The  weight 
of  the  beets  meets  with  the  riquirements  of  the  factories.  The  analy- 
sis is  highly  satisfactory  in  every  way  for  a  first-c'ass  working  sugar 
bf  et.  M.  E.  Jaffa." 

This  result  leaves  little  more  to  be  said,  and  is  exactly 
what  I  expected,  and  coincides  perfectly  with  what  I  wrote 
three  years  ago,  to  wit,  that  the  many  thousand  acres  of 
sandy  loam  of  southwest  Sonoma  county  are  among  the 
very  best  sugar  beet  soils  of  the  world.  For  the  purpose, 
they  cannot  be  surpassed  anywhere.  The  soil  is  perfect  in 
tilth,  i.  e.  ease  of  culture.    The  climate  most  certainly  is 
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unsurpassable  for  economy  in  manufacturing  sugar  from 
the  beets.  The  summer  and  autumn  climate  is  hardly  ap- 
proachable for  comfort  in  the  labor  of  growing  and  harvest- 
ing the  crop.  No  expensive  storehouses  are  needed  to 
shelter  the  beets  from  frost,  and,  best  of  ail,  no  water  has 
to  be  bought  for  irrigation,  for  none  is  needed.  There  is 
pure  water  in  plenty  for  a  factory.  With  a  factory  rightly 
located,  there  need  be  no  heavy  hauling  of  heivy  beets,  for 
the  hauling  would  all  be  down  hill,  and  the  near-by  dairies 
could  most  profitably  use  ail  the  pomace.  Two  Rock  val- 
ley has  the  best  of  soil  in  plenty  to  run  a  factory  of  the  first 
class;  Blucher  valley  another,  Sebastopol  another,  and  still 
another  factory  could  be  furnished  at  Trenton,  and  another 
at  Tomales.  Sebastopol  should  have  the  first  factory,  she 
having  railroad  communication  and  a  bank,  for  both  beets 
and  sugar  are  heavy  to  haul. 

I  say  the  factories  should  be  in  the  valleys,  yet  the  beets 
should  be  grown  on  uplands— on  the  more  level  uplands. 
Valleys  (except  high  lands  in  them — Mt.  Olivet  would  be 
fine)  are  not  the  places  to  grow  good  sugar  beets  in,  except 
the  higher  portions  of  valleys  in  ar  d  regions  of  well- 
drained  sandy  loam.  Honey  Lake  valley,  Lassen  county, 
would  be  as  good  as  the  best  in  every  particular,  climate 
and  all.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  our  southwest  Sonoma  lands 
cannot  be  beat  in  the  wide,  wide  world  for  net  profits  in 
sugar  beet-growing.  It  has  an  absolutely  perfect  climate 
and  water  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  Peialuma  having 
tide-water  navigation,  has  transcendent  advantages  of 
course  over  all  other  points. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  here  to  go  into  the  subject 
further  at  the  present  time,  therefore  I  will  close  by  saying 
that  any  one  should  know  that  California  and  Arizona 
"  have  the  call"  in  sugar  beet  culture  over  any  and  all  of 
the  Eastern  States,  or  any  points  or  portions  of  Europe, 
most  prominent  in  their  climates.  Here  in  Sonoma  the 
beet  crop  will  be  absolutely  sure  without  irrigation,  and  in 
the  arid  regions  irrigation  makes  the  crops  sure;  and,  best 
of  all,  in  their  long  season  of  growth,  giving  a  long  run  to 
the  factory,  with  no  expensive  protection  from  frost. 

As  to  the  profits  to  the  farmer,  the  State  has  had  experi- 
ence enough,  during  the  lowest  sugar  prices  ever  known  or 
that  can  reasonably  be  expected,  to  show  that  they  are 
good.  The  returns  range,  by  many  reports,  from  $6o  to 
$90  an  acre,  with  an  average  of  about  $75  an  acre. 

There  is  somewhat  of  ipse  dixit  in  all  of  this  I  am  well 
aware,  yet  all  obscure  points  are  easily  explainable,  and 
especially  those  in  regard  to  suitable  soils.    D.  B.  Wier. 


Growing  Onion  Seed  in  Oregon. 

We  have  a  good  many  onion  seed  growers  in  this  State, 
and  they  may  be  interested  in  reading  how  the  work  is 
done  in  Oregon,  as  described  by  John  Henry  of  Beaverton 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Oregon  Horticultural  Society: 

The  onion  is  an  important  crop  in  Washington  county, 
and  a  few  remarks  about  growing  the  seed  may  be  interest- 
ing to  this  society. 

As  is  well  known,  the  onion  is  a  biennial,  requiring  two 
seasons  to  complete  its  career;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  one  sea- 
son from  seed  to  bulb,  and  another  from  bulb  to  seed. 
Well-drained,  rich,  mellow  soil  is  necessary  for  the  produc- 
tion of  a  good  crop.  After  plowing  in  spring,  as  soon  as 
the  ground  is  in  good  workable  condition,  it  is  harrowed 
and  then  laid  off  into  furrows  three  feet  apart,  using  a  one- 
horse  plow  and  making  two  trips  to  a  furrow.  The  ground 
is  now  ready  for  planting,  and  the  onions  are  hauled  to  the 
field  in  sacks  and  distributed  at  convenient  distances  for 
dropping.  In  dropping,  a  workman  takes  a  sack  on  his 
shoulder,  and,  moving  along  the  ridge  between  two  furrows, 
lets  the  onions  drop  out  of  the  sack  at  such  a  rate  that, 
when  placed  in  position  for  growing,  they  will  be  six  to 
eight  inches  apart.  Other  workers  follow,  and  taking  each 
onion  separately,  place  it  top  up  in  the  bottom  of  the  fur- 
row pressing  it  slightly  into  the  bottom  of  the  soil  in  doirg 
so.  After  the  onions  are  planted,  they  may  be  lightly  cov 
ered  immediately  or  they  may  be  left  uncovered  for  a  week 
or  two,  but  in  either  case,  the  first  soil  is  drawn  into  the 
furrows  with  hoes;  but  after  that,  as  much  of  the  work  as 
practicable  is  done  with  horse  labor.  After  covering, 
nothing  is  required  until  harvesting  time,  except  to  keep 
the  ground  clear  of  weeds  and  well  stirred. 

Harvesting  begins  about  the  first  of  September,  and  is  a 
tedious  job.  Each  head  is  cut  off"  separately  and  let  fall 
into  a  pan,  basket  or  pail;  and  when  these  are  full,  they 
are  emptied  into  sacks,  that  are  placed,  upright  and  open, 
at  suitable  distances  apart.  When  the  sacks  are  filled, 
they  are  conveyed  to  the  drying-sheds.  Here  the  heads 
are  spread  thinly  upon  platforms,  that  rest,  one  upon  an- 
other, six  or  seven  high.  On  these  platforms  the  heads 
remain  a  week  or  two,  according  to  the  weather,  or  until 
they  are  nearly  dry.  They  are  nowtakeo  out  of  the  sheds, 
into  the  sunshine,  and  spread  upon  large  cloths.  A  few 
hours  in  the  sunshine  completes  the  drying  process  and 
makes  the  crop  ready  for  threshing. 

The  threshing  is  done  in  various  ways,  but  I  think  no 
way  surpasses  the  action  of  two  bare-footed  horses  upon  a 
well-constructed  floor.  With  some  if  not  most  growers,  the 
fanmill  only  is  used  for  cleaning  the  seed.  With  others, 
the  writer  among  them,  the  seed  is  also  washed,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  removing  all  seeds  that  are  lighter  than  wa  er. 
This  washing  is  done  by  putting  the  nearly  clean  seed  into 
water  and  stirring;  then  the  light  seed  floats  and  is 
skimmed  off  and  thrown  away.  The  heavy  seed  which 
sank  is  now  taken  out  and  dri^d  quickly  to  prevent  sprout- 
ing. One  more  fanning,  and  the  seed  is  ready  for  market. 
In  this  way  only,  can  the  heaviest  seed  be  obtained  in  a 
perfectly  clean  condition. 

The  yield  of  onion  seed  varies  greatly  with  the  soil, 
the  season,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  mildew,  the 
only  disease  for  which  the  crop  is  subject.  In  a  general 
way,  it  may  be  stated  that  an  acre  will  yield  500  pound*, 
and  that,  to  plant  an  acre,  50  centals  of  bulbs  will  be  re- 
quired. 

The  only  kind  of  seed  grown  or  used  here  in  the  great 


onion  region  is  the  acclimated  or  Oregon  yellow.  It  orig- 
inated more  than  40  years  ago  with  the  late  A.  Fauno,  who 
was  the  most  successful  grower  of  onions  in  the  .State,  and 
whose  sons  now  are.  It  is  by  far  the  best  keeper  known, 
in  our  climate,  and  so  hardy  that  it  will  bear  a  temperature 
of  zero  without  injury. 

I  know  of  only  two  persons  in  Oregon  who  grow  this 
seed  in  quantity  for  the  trade.  One  is  O.  Dickinson,  of 
Salem,  and  the  other  is  myself  Mr.  Dickinson  is  a  dealer 
in  onion  seed  as  well  as  a  grower,  while  I  restrict  myself 
so  far  as  practicable  to  growing  on  contract  for  the  Port- 
land seed  firms. 

I  would  estimate  the  total  quantity  of  this  seed  grown  in 
Oregon  in  1892  at  five  tons,  but  a  good  deal  of  this  is  pro- 
duced by  onion-growers  for  their  own  use. 


The  Indian  Wheat  Crop. 

Washington,  Oct.  21,  1892.— The  latest  report  of  the 
Statistician  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  gives  an  in- 
teresting summary  of  the  final  report  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment on  the  wheat  crop  of  1892.  The  total  crop  is  put  at 
5,442,000  tons,  or  203,168,000  bushels  of  60  pounds.  This 
marks  it  as  the  smallest  crop  harvested  in  any  year  since 
annual  estimates  were  inaugurated  in  1884.  In  the  final 
report  of  last  year  the  crop  of  1891  was  stated  at  6  842  000 
tons,  or  255434,667  bushels,  but  the  present  return  changes 
the  estimate  for  1891  to  6876,000  tons,  or  256,704,000 
bushels.  On  the  basis  of  this  revised  estimate,  the  crop 
of  the  present  year  shows  a  falling  off  from  that  of  189 1 
of  53.536  000  bushels,  or  21  percent.  The  area  is  returned 
at  24088,000  acres,  against  the  revised  estimate  of  26  576,- 
000  acres  harvested  in  1891.  The  normal  or  average  area 
under  wheat  is  placed  at  26  544,000  acres,  showing  a  fall- 
ing oflf  of  acreage  in  1892  from  the  average  of  2,456000 
acres.  The  figures  indicate  a  yield  per  acre  of  8  4  bush- 
els for  1892,  against  9  8  bushels  last  year,  and  an  average, 
calculated  from  the  normal  area  and  outturn  as  given,  of 
9.5  bushels. 

Mr.  Dodge,  the  Statistician,  comments  as  follows  : 
"  The  average  production  for  the  nine  years  for  which 
official  data  are  available  is  248,957  586  bushels.  But 
once  in  four  years  past  has  this  average  been  reached. 
The  average  of  the  last  four  years  is  231,496,533  bushels, 
while  that  for  the  preceding  four  years  was  265,735  316 
bushels,  a  decline  in  the  last  period  of  34,238,783  bushels,  or 
13  per  cent.  This  justifies  the  opinion  positively  expressed  in 
these  reports  at  the  time  of  highest  production  that  there 
was  little  present  probability  ot  continued  increase  in  wheat 
production,  notwithstanding  the  fears  entertained  in  this 
country  of  a  loss  by  foreign  competition  of  our  market  for 
surplus  wheat. 

It  appears  that  the  amount  exported  in  the  last  fiscal 
year  equals  22  per  cent  of  the  crop  of  the  previous  year, 
but  it  is  quite  certain  that  it  did  not  all  come  from  the  crop 
of  1891.  The  ordinary  reserves  were  freely  drawn  upon  on 
account  of  the  extraordinary  demand.  So  completely  were 
some  districts  drained  that  famine  threatened,  although 
wheat  is  not  the  bread  grain  of  the  Indian  population.  The 
increase  in  exports  from  India  during  the  past  decade  has 
apparently  had  but  little  effect  upon  the  area  devoted  to 
wheat.  In  fact,  during  the  period  for  which  official  esti- 
mates are  available  there  appears  to  have  been  an  actual 
decline  in  the  acreage,  the  area  being  reported  in  1885  at 
28,228,740  acres,  while  the  normal  or  average  acreage  is 
now  calculated  at  26  544  000.  The  increased  exportation 
does  not  represent  an  increased  production  so  much  as  it 
does  a  surplus,  which  has  always  existed  and  now  made 
more  available  by  improved  facilities  for  transportation  and 
handling.  The  reserve,  which  was  once  pitted  in  years  of 
plenty  for  use  in  years  of  famine,  now  enters  commercial 
channels,  the  railways  being  largely  depended  upon  to  so 
facilitate  local  interchange  as  to  obviate  the  likelihood  of 
serious  want  in  any  section  of  the  country." 
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Oregon  Evaporators. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Oregon  Horticultural  Soci- 
ety, the  first  paper  of  the  day  was  read  by  Aaron  Bray,  of 
Dundee,  on  "  How  I  Would  Construct  an  Evaporator." 
He  began  by  saying  that  fruit  must  be  dried  by  hot  air  and 
the  length  of  time  required  to  dry  fruit  will  be  governed  by 
the  degree  of  heat  and  the  speed  of  its  passage  throuoh  the 
fruit  to  carry  away  the  extra  moisture.  The  model  evapor- 
ator is  one  in  which  the  degree  of  heat  and  circulation  of 
air  are  the  same  in  all  its  parts.  The  air  which  has  passed 
through  green  fruit  and  absorbed  a  large  amount  of  mois- 
ture should  be  allowed  to  pass  out  of  the  evaporator  with- 
out being  compelled  to  pass  through  partially  dried  fruit. 
The  evaporator  should  be  so  constructed  that  the  fruit  can 
be  easily  inspected.  Upon  these  depends  the  success  of 
any  evaporator.  The  evaporator  should  never  be  less  than 
18  feet  8  inches  long,  8  feet  8  inches  wide,  and  longer  is 
better.  The  air  should  be  delivered  through  heavy  iron 
pipes  not  less  than  10  inches  in  diameter,  which  should 
start  from  one  side  and  discharge  near  the  other,  and  for 
regulation  should  be  supplied  with  adjustable  caps.  The 
foundation  should  be  constructed  of  brick,  8  inches  in 
width,  with  a  brick  wall  running  through  the  center,  and 
the  arch  should  run  through  the  whole  length.  The  sills 
should  be  2x8  and  the  cross-pieces  8  feet  8  inches,  with 
division  of  one  inch  clear  lumber.  Each  section  should  be 
entirely  separate  from  the  other  sections.  Nail  pieces 
i>^x3  inches  extending  2  to  4  feet  above  the  top  of  the 
drier,  and  ceil  both  sides,  the  outside  one  extending  to  the 
top.  With  the  uprights  ceiled  it  forms  two  complete  ven- 
tilators. The  cr  ites  should  be  exactly  3  feet  square  so 
there  would  be  no  trouble  in  putting  them  in  or  taking  out, 
and  should  be  placed  about  6  inches  apart,  depending  on 
circumstances.  The  rests  for  the  trays  should  be  i >^x3 
inches,  with  the  inner  end  about  5  inches  the  higher,  to  al- 


low trays  to  be  taken  out  easily.  Above  the  trays  should  be 
bored  i-inch  auger  holes  from  2>^  to  3  inches  apart,  and 
covered  with  a  thin  board  to  regulate  the  heat.  The 
whole  should  be  covered  with  a  flat  roof,  so  thai  all  heat 
must  go  to  the  center  to  the  elevator  sha*^t,  thus  causing 
it  to  pass  over  the  fruit,  as  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  heat 
always  goes  where  it  finds  the  least  resistance.  The  trays 
should  be  6  or  8  feet  above  the  top  of  the  furnace. 

After  Mr.  Bray  had  finished,  Mr.  A.  H.  Carson,  the 
evaporator  man  from  southern  Oregon,  was  called  upon 
and  described  his  Redland  evaporator.  He  said  that  Mr. 
Bray's  theory  of  hot  air  going  where  it  found  the  least  re- 
sistance was  correct.  Wherever  the  air^is  forced  rapidly 
over  the  fruit  the  question  of  successful  drying  is  solved. 
He  had  never  had  any  success  until  he  began  with  the  Red- 
land.  He  thought  3  feet  above  the  furnace  was  near 
enough  for  the  first  trays.  The  air  is  admitted  into  his 
drier  by  4  inch  pipes,  10  pipes  in  18  feet.  All  air  must 
pass  over  the  furnace.  After  the  temperature  has  reached 
180°  it  is  kept  steady  until  finishing,  when  it  is  run  up  as 
high  as  210°,  the  object  of  which  is  to  give  the  fruit  the 
pi  oper  color.  Most  of  the  fruit  in  the  country  is  overdried. 
Trays  3  feet  square  are  too  large  if  a  man  has  to  handle 
them  all  day;  3X2J  is  large  enough.  The  fruit  to  be  dried 
right  should  all  be  of  the  same  ripeness.  In  order  to  get 
the  same  aniount  of  heat  on  each  tray,  the  passage-way  of 
exit  is  made  smaller  as  the  trays  extend  toward  the  top,  the 
lower  one  having  a  crack  above  it,  full  length,  one  inch 
wide,  and  decreased  in  width  one-twelfth  of  an  inch  for  each 
succeeding  tray.  One  of  these  evaporators  will  cost  when 
completed  about  $225,  and  for  size  they  should  not  be  over 
18  feet  long,  because  there  is  too  much  money  and  risk  in 
a  large  machine.  It  is  better  to  have  several  small  ones 
and  carry  your  own  insurance,  which  is  about  $4  on  the 
$ico.  I!  one  large  machine  should  burn  just  at  the  begin 
ning  of  season,  it  would  be  a  serious  loss  to  a  man;  but  i 
he  had  several  small  ones  the  loss  would  no  t  be  great,  a. 
he  could  go  right  along  drying  with  the  others.  A  drie. 
should  never  be  left  a  minute  without  some  one  to  watch  i 
while  in  operation,  as  there  is  always  danger  of  fire;  and  i 
a  man  is  around  he  can  easily  save  the  others,  or  stop  the 
one  catching. 


For  the  last  six  months  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
Company  has  been  concentrating  all  of  its  broken-down, 
worn-out,  superannuated  engines  at  the  yards  in  West  Oak- 
land. There  were  engines  of  all  sorts  and  condition-:,  of 
every  make  and  of  various  degrees  of  beauty.  Some  looked 
as  though  they  were  as  good  as  any  that  now  make  regular 
trips.  Others  were  ramshackle,  rusty-looking  affairs  that 
seemed  to  have  come  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  In  all, 
nearly  100  were  gotten  together  and  were  placed  on  various 
sidetracks  in  the  yards,  wherever  there  was  room  and  where 
they  would  be  out  of  the  way.  Every  one  was  absolutely 
worthless,  so  far  as  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  origin- 
ally built  was  concerned.  One  day  last  week  a  gang  of  men 
went  to  work  on  the  old  engines  and  blew  them  up,  one  by 
one,  with  dvnamite,  in  order  to  get  the  old  iron  and  brass 
in  salable  shape. 

The  contract  for  the  construction  work  on  the  S.  P.  rail- 
road between  Santa  Margarita  and  San  Luis  Obispo  has 
been  let  to  Geo.  Stone  &  Co.  of  San  Francisco  for  $1,500,000. 
This  includes  some  8000  feet  of  tunneling,  and  it  is  estimated 
it  will  require  15  months  to  complete  the  contract.  The  rest 
of  the  gap  from  San  Luis  to  EHwood  will  be  comparatively 
easy  work,  and  nothing  will  be  done  on  this  part  until  the 
tunnels  are  almost  completed.  The  largest  tunnel  is  at  the 
summit  of  the  Santa  Lucia  range  and  is  3700  feet  long. 
Seventy- pound  steel  rails  will  be  used  in  the  const' uction 
of  this  road,  and  when  completed  it  is  to  be  used  as  the 
great  overland  tourist  route  of  the  Southern  Pacific.  Camps 
have  been  established  and  work  actually  commenced  at  all 
the  tunnels.  As  large  a  force  as  can  be  conveniently  man- 
aged will  be  kept  constantly  at  work  until  the  road  is  com- 
pleted. 

M.  P.  Palmer,  who  is  engaged  in  the  building  of  the 
San  Joaquin  water  ditch,  reports  rapid  progress  in  that 
grand  enterprise.  He  says  that  he  has  eighteen  men  at 
work,  and  has  already  completed  about  two  miles  and  a 
quarter  of  the  work,  leaving  a  mile  and  three  quarters  yet 
to  complete,  which  will  be  accomplished  in  about  five 
weeks.  The  ditch  has  a  carrying  capacity  of  5000  inches, 
which  it  is  calculated  will  irrigate  about  3000  acres.  Next 
year  Mr.  Irvine  proposes  to  build  a  dam  in  Santiago  can- 
yon that  will  contain  a  large  body  of  water — about  a  mile 
and  a  half  long  by  half  a  mile  wide. 

The  engineers  of  the  San  Francisco  and  Great  Salt 
Lake  have  completed  their  surveys  to  the  State  line.  It  is 
said  that  satisfactory  grades  have  been  established  on  the 
Sierras  and  also  over  the  Alameda  county  hills.  The  pro- 
file work  remains  to  be  done  and  then  the  cross-section- 
ing preparatory  to  actual  grading  will  be  undertaken.  It 
is  now  known  that  the  200  acres  of  land  on  the  Contra  Cos- 
ta shore  purchased  in  September  last  and  transferred  by 
Thomas  B.  Bishop  to  E.  L.  G.  Steele  are  intended  for  the 
terminal  facilities  of  the  new  road  on  the  east  side  of  the 
bay. 

The  Chino  sugar  factory  closed  its  second  season's  run 
October  29th,  having  been  in  operation  since  July  ist. 
Nearly  28,000  tons  of  beets  were  worked  up,  for  which  the 
factory  paid  the  farmers  $112  000.  The  total  output  of 
crude  sugar  is  7,903  541  pounds,  on  which  the  government 
bounty  is  nearly  $1 50.000,  making  about  200  carloads  of 
sugar.  Over  500  hands  have  been  en'ployed  in  the  factory 
and  beetfields,  and  $150,000  were  paid  in  wages. 

A  SPECltL  train  of  20  cars  of  walnuts  has  been  shipped 
from  Los  Angeles.  Nearly  20,000  pounds  of  walnuts  were 
placed  in  each  car,  and  the  estimated  value  of  each  carload 
is  about  $2000.  This  is  the  first  train  of  this  character 
which  has  been  shipped  across  the  continent,  and  the  occa- 
sion is  an  interesting  one  to  shippers  of  California  products. 
The  nuts  are  the  products  of  the  Los  Nietos  orchards. 
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The  Homeless  Thoaghts. 

Under  the  wild  November  skv 
Blackbirds  in  eddying  circles  fly; 
The  woods  their  glittering  robes  throw  by 
And  plain  to  heaven  unceasingly. 

Dark  to  the  hilltop  stoops  the  cloud; 
Bold  is  the  blast  that  shakes  the  proud; 
Now  loud,  now  low;  now  low,  now  loud, 
The  wanderer's  call  comes  down  to  me. 

Like  these  wild  squadrons  tossed  on  high, 
Scattered,  confused,  they  know  not  why. 
My  thoughts,  a  homeless  myriad,  fly. 
And  beat  the  winds  continually. 

All  that  of  nature's  stamp  she  wore 
Whose  bosom  housed  their  wings  of  yore, 
Rotting  in  earth,  is  mine  no  more; 
May  heaven  restore  her  soul  to  me  1 

— Dora  Read  Goodale. 


Pavement  Pictures. 

Wild  storm  this  languid  summer  night, 
Clashed  o'er  the  city  an  hour  ago; 

But  now,  released  in  heaven's  blue  height, 
A  moon  has  brought  her  sorrowing  glow. 

To  fljod  the  massed  roofs'  dimness  dense 

With  pale  celestial  penitence. 

The  breeze  wakes  rich  in  soothing  damps; 

Faint  spires  loom  silvered;  and  one  sees 
In  street  or  square,  by  rain-splashed  lamps, 

The  wet  leavts  fl  ckering  on  stray  trees; 
While  black  fantastic  shapes  of  dream 
Bold  from  the  drying  pavements  gleam. 

Chance  moods  of  moisture's  random  change 
The  dumb  stone  fliunts  their  blots  grotesque, 

Where  freaks  of  spectral  traceries  range 
Through  many  an  f  Ifin  arabesque — 

Till  ihe  huge  town's  vice,  crime,  despair. 

Seems  devilishly  pictured  there  1 

— Edgar  Fawcett. 

A  Spinster  Gossip. 

Written  for  the  Rural  Press  by  Katharine  Bryant 
Nolan. 

•'  No  !  the  heart  that  has  truly  loved  never  forgets, 
But  as  truly  loves  on  to  the  close 
As  the  sunflower,  turns  on  her  god,  when  he  sets. 
The  same  look  which  she  turned  when  he  rose." 

"My  goodness  gracious  roe!  There's 
Cicely  Stebbins  !  I  wonder  what  Cicely 
has  '  on  the  brain  '  now  ?  " 

Jessie  Milliman  spoke  sofily,  and  her 
delicate  face  flushed  rosy- red  as  she  beheld 
Cicely's  advance,  with  flyitig  ribbons  and 
breezy-looking  white  skirts,  like  a  yacht 
under  full  sail. 

"  How-dy,  Jess,'  Cicely  screamed.  Fal- 
setto was  one  of  Miss  Cicely's  charms. 

"  I  am  very  well,  I  thank  you,"  Jess  re- 
plied in  low  and  even  tones.  How  are 
you  getting  on.  Miss  Cicely  ?  "  The  latter 
remark  was  snoken  in  a  freezing  tone  of  po- 
liteness. Cicely  ignored  the  politesse  and 
said  precipitately: 

"  Mary  Ann  Butterfield  says  that  Ray 
Bancroft  is  a-payin'  attentions  to  Flo'  Hinck- 
ley. I've  seen  her  a-makin'  eyes  at  him  my- 
self, an'  of  course  she's  mighty  stylish  an' 
has  a  good  chance  bein'  in  the  store  all  day, 
an'  under  his  very  nose.  Likely  'nough  he 
has  got  to  be  kinder  sociable  with  her  jest 
for  politenesses  sake.  I  told  Mary  Ann  so, 
but  I  thought  you  ought  ter  know  that  folks 
was  a  talkin'  an'  I  made  up  my  mind  to  tell 
ye  the  very  first  time  I  saw  ye.  Sarah  Con- 
nelly says  that  he  goes  up  that  way  real 
often,  an'  some  one  went  home  with  Flo'  the 
very  last  thunder  shower  we  had,  an'  Sarah, 
she  sticks  it  out  that  it  was  Ray  Bancroft 
who  was  with  her,  an'  Sarah  says  that  Ray 
was  awful  kind  of  loverlike,  an'  Flo'  seemed 
as  tickled  as  the  little  dorg  with  two  tails 
that  Uncle  Zeke's  always  and  forever  a- 
tellin-about."  Cicely  broke  off  suddenly. 
"  Uncle  Zeke  says  he  seen  that  dorg  with 
his  own  eyes,"  she  said  meditatively. 

"  Dorg  !"  Jess  echoed,  scornfully.  "You 
do  yourself  small  credit,  Cicely.  With  all 
the  schooling  you  have  had  your  careless- 
ness of  speech  is  reprehensible.  To  call  a 
dog  '  a  dorg  '  is  perfectly  odious." 

Cicely  looked  abashed  and  made  a  little 
movement  that  flntteredthe  breezy  pennants 
of  her  gown. 

"  Well,  good-bye,  Jess.  I  thought  you'd 
ought  to  know  how  folks  was  a  gom'  on,  an' 
bein'  your  friend,  I  made  bold  to  tell  ye.  I 
don't  expect  any  thanks,  hut  if  I  stood  in 
your  shoes,  I  should  thank  the  one  who  told 
me,"  this  young  gossip  retorted.  "  But  I'm 
awful  sorry  I  said  anything  now." 

'Mm  revoir,''  Miss  Milliman  answered 
shortly. 

Ray  Bancroft  and  Jessie  Milliman  met 
at  the  corner  of  Maple  and  Elm  streets, 
named  for  the  beautiful,  wide  spreading  trees 
of  their  respective  avenues,  and  when  he 
lifted  his  hat  gallantly,  pissing  into  the 
storr  of  Bancroft  &  G  fford,  she  had  tossed 
bark  hi*  troth  to  him  as  if  it  was  a  gewgaw 
that  ihe  had  grown  quite  tired  of  wearing. 
Tha  fi^enileman  looked  stunned  and  lome- 


what  amazed,  but  he  did  not  linger  for  any 
explanations. 

The  birds  sang  discordant  notes,  and  the 
stats  came  out  one  by  one,  in  a  sorrowful 
way,  as  Miss  Milliman  continued  her  lonely 
walk  toward  home. 

Mrs.  Milliman  was  watching  anxiously  for 
the  one  child  so  tenderly  reared,  and  the 
tea-table  covered  in  snowy  damask  glittered 
with  quaint  silver  and  old-fashioned  china, 
under  the  silken  shade  of  the  handsomely- 
ornamented  lamp,  when  Jess  entered  the 
dining  room.  There  was  no  reference  to 
Cicely's  dreadful  gossip  or  the  hastily-broken 
engagement.  When  Jess  laid  her  head  on 
her  pillow,  she  sighed: 

"  it's  a  little  cloud  no  larger  than  a  man's 
hand.  The  first  breath  of  heaven  will  waft 
it  out  of  sight.    It  will  then  be  forgotten  " 

But  Ray  Bancroft  failed  to  appear.  The 
small  cloud  was  not  wafted  upon  its  journey 
It  loomed  in  the  horizon  darkly  and  hung 
threateningly  over  the  smiling  landscape. 

Cicely  hastened  up  the  garden-walk,  bor- 
dered with  narrow  rows  of  dwarf-box,  on 
the  morning  of  the  third  day.    The  double 
hollyhocks  on  either  side  guarded  the  way 
like  grim  sentinels  uniformed  in  crimson 
splendor,  and  there  was  evidence  of  excite- 
ment in  Cicely's  manner.    She  had  obvi 
ously  determined  to  do  her  lull  duty  as  a 
friend  of  the  Milliman's,  and  was  undoubt 
edly  the  bearer  of  some  fresh,  newsy  item. 
Jess  armed  herself  with  a  steely  resistance, 
resolving  to  stand  to  her  guns  like  a  grim 
trooper,  and  spoke  no  word  of  welcome,  as 
she  met  the  girl  in  the  wide,  roomy  hallway 
'  Ray's  sold  out  his  share  'n  the  store  an' 
he's  gone  away,  Jess.    How-dy,  Mis'  Milli 
man?"    Mrs.  Mill. man  stood  in  the  back 
ground,  polishing   her  gold-bowed  glasses 
carefully  with  a  snowy  handkerchief,  as  the 
girl  spoke. 
"  How-dy,  Cicely  ?  "  she  answered. 
"  Folks  say  that  Ray'll  never  step  foot  in 
Glenwood  again.    I  s'pose  Flo'  Hinckley's 
at  the  bottom  of  the  trouble.    They  say  now 
that  Flo'  is  a  born  flirt,  an'  she  has  led  Ray 
on  an'  thrown  him  over  for  Judge  Sawyer 
The  Judge  is  worth  a  pile  of  money.  Uncle 
Zeke  says  there's  always  a  woman  at  the 
bottom  of  any  kind  of  a  fuss,  an'  I  reckon 
it's  Flo'  this  time." 

"  Sakes  alive,  how  folks  talk  !  "  Mrs. 
Milliman  exclaimed,  putting  on  her  glasses, 
as  she  .slanced  sharply  at  Jessie's  impassive 
lace.  She  scrutinized  Cicely's  attire  minute 
ly.  "  There's  a  caterpillar  a  crawlin'  up 
your  shoulder,  Cicely." 

"Pick  him  oflF,  will  ye,  Mis'  Stebbins?  I 
don't  see  where  he  come  from.  Yes,  an' 
folks  wonders  why  he  wanted  to  go  quarrel 
with  a  fine,  likely  girl  like  Jess."  Cicely  re- 
ferred to  Ray  in  this  gossipy  assertion,  al- 
though she  might  have  been  supposed  to  al- 
lude to  the  worm.  "  Everybody  s'posed  he 
an'  Jess  was  sure  to  hev  each  other,"  she 
continued,  hurriedly,  "  but  things  come  out 
dreadful  curus  nowadays." 

"Yes,  they  do,  Cicely."  Mrs.  Milliman 
snapped  the  grub  out  doors  and  then  con- 
tinued: Your  skirts  are  dreadful  kind  of 
short.  Cicely.  You've  got  such  spindle- 
shanks  of  legs,  you  see." 

Mrs.  Milliman  spoke  with  an  anxious  hy- 
percritical punctilio. 

"  Ma's  a-goin'  to  let  'em  down,"  the  girl 
answered. 

"  I  should  think  ye'd  do  that  sort  of  work 
yourself,  Cicely,"  Jess  observed. 

"  Well,  good  by;  I'm  in  a  hurry  this 
mornin'  or  I'd  spend  the  day  with  ye.  You 
come  over  to  our  house  soon's  ye  can;  ma 
wants  to  see  ye  real  bad.  She  thinks  a  lot 
of  ye  both.'  Cicely  went  away  in  an  amia- 
ble frame  of  mind,  to  entertain  the  gossips 
of  the  town,  while  Jess  explained  the  case 
to  her  mother  briefly,  making  light  of  her 
disappointment. 

Five  years  afterward,  Jessie  Milliman  left 
the  old  homestead  as  the  bride  of  her  cousin 
John  Saunders.  Mrs.  Milliman  favored 
John,  and  Jessie  adored  her  widowed  mother, 
so  she  entered  into  the  preparations  for  her 
wedding  docilely. 

Cicely  walked  miles  to  find  the  beautiful 
maidenhair  ferns,  nestling  amongst  the  pink 
roses,  in  the  stately  best  parlor,  simply  be- 
cause she  knew  Jess  liked  them.  It  was  a 
sort  of  an  atonement.  Cicely  understood 
how  that  quarrrl  between  Ray  and  Mis<= 
Milliman  had  been  formulated,  and  Cicely's 
conscience  was  an  uneasy  one. 

Jess  would  willingly  have  arrayed  Miss 
Stebbins  in  the  ashcs-of roses  bridal  gown 
at  the  last  moment,  since  Cicely  was  fond  of 
John;  but  this  was  an  impossibility,  for  the 
reason  that  she  bad  grown  slenderer,  while 
the  youth'ul  gossip  had  grown  stout.  Cice- 
ly's embonpoint  ballasted  her  and  rendered 
the  scheme  a  failure;  so  the  wedding  went 
on  qu  etly,  as  arranged  for. 

The  bride  rode  away  amid  the  traditional 
shower  of  lice.  Cicely  made  a  frantic  search 
for  an  old  thoe  at  the  last  moment,  but  this 
precursor  was  powerless   to  prevent  the 


catastrophe  that  fate  had  in  store  for  John 
Saunders  and  bis  wife. 

The  honeymoon  was  spent  in  an  old- 
fashioned  tavern,  that  was  wedged  in  be- 
tween two  groves  of  trees,  facing  a  broad 
and  lovely  valley.  The  wind  sighed  softly 
through  the  pines,  and  the  robins  sang  sweet 
vespers  and  matins  as  if  life  was  all  sunshine 
and  holy  calm;  yet,  within  two  year's  time, 
there  were  two  freshly  made  graves  in  the 
grass-grown  cemetery  in  Glenwood.  One  of 
these  mounds  was  a  tiny  one;  the  other  was 
heaped  over  the  fair  and  placid  face  of  Mrs 
Milliman. 

The  great  square  rooms  of  the  ancestral 
Milliman  residence  seemed  very  gloomy 
and  lonely  after  these  provideniial  visita- 
tions, and  Jessie  wandeied  about,  looking 
more  delicate  than  ever  in  her  plain  black 
dresses.  It  was  difficult  to  accustom  herself 
to  the  loss  of  her  mother's  voice  and  the 
child's  wail. 

John  Saunders'  coat  hung  limply  from  the 
rafters  of  the  garret.  There  was  a  distinct 
impression  of  his  personality  in  its  lines 
and  something  drew  Mrs.  Saunder's  toward 
it  during  one  of  her  uneasy  rambles.  There 
was  a  glimpse  of  the  cemetery  from  the  win 
dow  in  the  gable.  Passing  her  hand  over 
the  shaggy  surface  of  the  garment,  she  said: 
"  It's  wicked  !  There  you  hang  idly,  when 
many  a  poor  soul  is  suffering  with  cold. 
Suddenly  she  put  her  hand  through  a  rent 
in  the  pocket  and  drew  forth  a  letter.  Jess 
Saunders  looked  at  the  superscription  with 
'Startled  eyes.  It  was  in  Ray  Bancroft's  fine, 
flourishing  hand,  and  it  was  directed  to  her 
self.  Tearing  it  open,  she  fairly  devoured 
its  contents.    The  letter  read: 

My  Dear  Jess :  I  am  c^lled  away  suddenly  by 
the  illness  ol  Uncle  Frothingham.  I  can  hardly 
believe  that  you  meant  what  you  said  the  other 
night,  but  if  you  did  and  never  wish  to  see  rae 
again,  the  way  seems  to  have  opened  in  favor  of  it. 
Write  to  me  at  Dayton  in  the  care  of  Cyril  Froth 
ingham.  I  shall  then  fly  to  you,  my  beloved;  but  I 
cannot  face  the  possibility  of  hearing  you  repeat 
those  cold,  hard  words  again.  You  are  the  on'y 
girl  that  I  have  ever  cared  for  or  ever  shall  cire  for. 
I  will  dispatch  this  letter  by  John  Saunders  to  en 
sure  its  speedy  delivery.  Write  quickly,  my  dfar. 
Very  truly  yours,      Ray  Alcott  Bancroft. 

"Yes,  an'  Mr.  and  Mis'  Saunders  live 
right  along  in  the  same  house  togeth-r,  an' 
never  speak  no  more'n  as  if  they  wuz  both 
dead  an'  buried.  Folks  say  that  they  had  a 
dredful  fallin'  out,  but  John  Saunders  gfot 
hold  of  all  the  property  when  ole  Miss  Milli- 
man died;  so  Jess  couldn't  do  nothin'  but 
live  along  with  him.  John  Saunders  is  a 
shrewd  one,"  Cicely  averred  to  the  new 
minister's  wife.  Miss  Stebbins  spoke  with 
the  gossipy  air  belonging  to  confirmed 
spinsterbood,  and  the  parson's  spouse  gazed 
pensively  toward  the  sphinx-like  face  of  Jess 
Milliman  Saunders,  as  she  heard  a  sigh  of 
compassion. 

False  Impressions  of  the  Press  on 
Farm  Life. 

Paper  read  by  Mrs.  Mary  Wb&tcott,  Swanton,  Neb., 
before  Fanners'  Institute. 

It  is  false  to  say  the  farm  is  a  dreary 
place  to  live.  It  is  a  libel  on  truth  to  call 
its  labors  drudgery.  It  is  a  scandal  to  say 
its  women  work  harder,  know  less,  dress 
shabbier,  and  have  fewer  liberties  than 
other  women.  It  is  a  sin  to  ^cast  slurring 
remarks  on  the  intelligence  of  the  girls  who 
live  beyond  the  allurements  of  city  evils,  and 
a  positive  crime  to  establish  the  idea  that 
the  country  boy  has  neither  pride,  common 
sense,  nor  sensitiveness. 

The  press  of  our  country  is  as  wonderful 
in  the  success  of  its  false  education  as  it  is 
renowned  for  the  progressive  development 
that  is  carried  on  its  pages.  Its  false  tui- 
tion on  farm  life  is  one  of  the  chief  links  in 
the  chain  of  evils  of  concentrated  financial 
power,  the  magna  charta  of  which  will  place 
another  Runnymede  on  the  surface  of  human 
history. 

"  Put  in  just  as  little  time  at  labor  and 
as  little  labor  into  the  time  as  possible,  and 
shirk  wherever  you  can." 

"The  employer  has  no  rights  you  are 
bound  to  respect.  Society  has  no  claims 
on  you  that  you  need  defer  to." 

"Your  first  duty  is  money,  money.  The 
way  of  getting  it  is  nothing.  Got,  it  is 
everything." 

"  If  the  proprietor  suggests  in  your  hearing 
that  the  property  is  his,  leave  him.  Teach 
him  to  respect  labor  and  give  the  laborer 
his  due." 

If  anyone  attempts  to  point  out  the  er- 
rors in  the  newspapers  you  publish  or  the 
public  mrasures  you  sustain,  call  him 
names.  If  the  English  dictionaries  do  not 
contain  epithets  of  sufficient  venom,  search 
other  dictionaries;  compile  them;  boil  them 
down  together  until  the  amount  of  venom  is 
extracted  you  think  neces'sary  to  drive  into 
oblivion  those  who  presume  to  differ  with 


you  on  any  question  of  public  or  social  in- 
terests." 

These  are  a  few  of  the  fatal  maxims  being 
fed  to  the  young  people  of  this  country. 

"  Conditions  have  changed,  you  must  re- 
member," says  the  defender  of  these  things. 
So  they  have;  but  the  lessons  in  the  down- 
fall of  Babylons  are  just  as  strong  and  effi- 
cacious in  one  age  of  the  world  as  in  an- 
other. 

The  civil  war,  more  than  any  agency, 
opened  the  way  for  an  outburst  of  long-pent- 
up  intellect.  The  pen  was  heralded  among 
us  as  being  mightier  than  the  sword,  wisely 
lauded  to  its  eminence  after  the  flash  of  the 
sword  had  ceased  to  mark  its  mission  of 
death  on  the  field  of  battle.  Foolish  people 
began  to  write  that  no  bright,  spirited  boy 
would  stay  in  such  a  '  humdrum,  drudging 
place  as  a  farm;"  no  capable,  ambitious  girl 
would  be  content  to  live  all  her  life  as  the 
the  wife  of  a  farmer,  and  fooltsh  editors  in- 
dorsed the  sentiments.  Sermons  were  pub- 
lished in  many  of  the  Monday  morning 
dailies,  calling  on  the  Most  High  to  witness 
how  the  farm  parents  dwarfed  and  wronged 
their  children  with  the  poorest  food  the 
farm  produced,  that  they  might  keep  the 
best  for  market.  One  eminent  minister  of 
Chicago  presiding  over  an  aristocratic  con- 
gregation had  intermittent  outbreaks  of  this 
kind,  never  forgetting  to  piously  score  the 
farm  mothers  who  kept  the  preserves  and 
cream  from  the  children  that  something 
could  be  had  on  the  table  for  appearance 
sake  when  the  visitors  came. 

The  inauguration  of  home  departments  in 
every  paper  gave  women  an  opportunity  to 
ventilate  their  mental  commodities,  and 
what  in  all  the  wide  world  needed  weekly 
lecturing  so  much  as  the  farm  home  ?  Un- 
like the  pieverted  ministry  that  religiously 
trounced  the  farmers  for  not  allowing  their 
children  enough  to  eat,  the  woman's  lecture 
harp  was  thrummed  at  them  for  eating  too 
much.  Men  and  women  had  grown  stal- 
wart in  physical  vigor  and  renowned  as  in- 
trepid leaders  in  every  branch  of  our  Ameri- 
can history,  living  all  their  long,  useful  lives 
on  the  boiled  dinners  and  "pie-crust  made  of 
hog's  lard,  filled  an  inch  deep  with  rich 
fruits  or  richer  mincemeat-^,"  of  the  country 
belongings;  but  the  new  lecture  bureau  saw 
physical  decay  for  the  Republic  in  every 
dish  cooked  for  the  farm  table;  and  cake 
of  molasses  and  lard — shades  of  mercy,  what 
stuff  for  children  !  As  no  one  else  was  sure 
they  had  the  genuine  lard  the  criminality  in 
that  kind  of  cake  must  be  properly  borne  by 
the  farm  kitchen. 

Then  the  general  lecture  field  outside  the 
home  departmentopened  upon  us  and  we  were 
pounded  into  the  earth  we  owned  for  com- 
pelling "delicate  childhood  to  eat  fried  salt 
pork."  Attempting  faceiiousness  the  gen- 
tleman orator  would  say:  "Of  course,  a  man 
vulgar  enough  to  raise  a  hog  is  vulgar 
enough  to  eat  a  hog,  but  lard  save  his  chil- 
dren " 

Retort?  were  sent  sharply  back  from  the 
farms  that  the  most  voracious  eaters  at  the 
country  tables  were  the  town  visitors  for- 
tunately invited  to  sit  down  at  them,  but  the 
fusillade  against  "country  coarseness"  was 
not  one  bit  abated  Nature  says  the  youngest 
chick  in  the  woods  shall  end  its  slumbers  an 
hour  before  sunrise.  The  new  lecture  field 
knew  a  great  deal  more  than  the  Creator 
about  morning  hours  and  the  farms  were 
the  forts  of  stupidity  to  be  bombarded  with 
this  knowledge.  Wise  old  heads  protested, 
but  the  repeated  doses  of  poison  had  taken 
effect  on  the  younger  ones  who  were  "not 
going  to  stay  where  they  had  to  get  up  be- 
fore sunrise  to  be  ready  to  go  to  work  in  sea- 
son, nor  stay  where  people  lived  on  fried 
hog  and  boiled  cabbage  and  no  more  style 
about  them  than  the  cattle  in  the  feed- 
yards."  And  there  were  numerous  editors 
who  reported  and  indorsed  all  these  foolish 
sayings  as  "eloquent  pleas  for  humanity  in 
the  rural  districts."  Story- writers  seeking 
to  portray  a  man  running  over  with  animal 
greed,  who  could  not  speak  two  words  correct- 
ly in  any  sentence  and  habitually  defrauded 
his  children  of  the  profit  of  their  labor, 
took  a  well-to-do  farmer  for  the  character 
and  his  wife  bungled  language  and  counted 
pennies  closer  than  he  did.  If  she  did  not 
cram  herself  quite  so  full  of  boiled  pork  and 
cabbage  as  he  made  a  practice  of  doing  her 
shortcomings  as  an  intelligent  human  being 
were  rounded  up  with  a  general  all-around 
ignorance  and  silly  superstitions.  Even 
now  with  our  country  homes  full  of  papers 
and  books  of  all  educational  descriptions  the 
funny  columns  find  nothing  so  brilliantly 
witty  to  the  owners  of  them  as  the  farmboy 
who  is  never  smart  enough  to  walk  down  a 
flight  of  stairs  without  instructive  assistance 
n  visiting  city  relatives,  and  could  not  spell 
his  name  if  asked  to  register  at  a  country 
hotel.  The  farmer  himself  is  always  pic- 
tured by  these  brilliant  wits  as  an  awkward 
half-baked  specimrn  of  human  clay  dressed 
in  overalls,  four  sizes  too  wide,  six  inches  too 
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short,  shirt  as  much  too  small  for  him,  ex- 
cepting the  sleeves,  as  the  overalls  are  too 
large,  an  abnoimally  wide-brimmed,  ab- 
normally pointed-crowned  siraw  hat,  an  im- 
possible murderer  of  the  English  language 
and  an  impossible  fool. 

In  December,  1879,  Miss  MoUie  Morley, 
of  Sauk  Co.,  Wis.,  won  the  sweepstakes 
premium  on  butter  at  the  International 
Dairy  Fair  in  New  York  city.  She  was  a 
farmer's  daughter,  earned  a  teacher's  posi- 
tion, then  left  it  to  take  charge  of  her  father's 
dairy  of  70  cows.  Beyond  the  routine  men- 
tion of  the  awards,  nothing  more  would  have 
been  heard  of  Miss  Morley  had  it  not  been 
for  the  advertising  interests  of  the  factory 
gentlemen  in  whose  churn  the  prize  butler 
had  been  made.  Had  Miss  Morley  churned 
a  few  pounds  of  b|utter,  set  it  on  ice  until 
solid,  taken  a  few  cedar  splinters  and  a 
ladle  and  molded  the  image  of  a  child's  head 
upon  it,  every  women's  newspaper  rolumn 
in  the  world  would  have  told  and  retold  the 
achievement  and  used  it  as  a  cudgel  on  the 
general  obduracy  of  mankind  in  "keeping 
feminine  ability  in  subjection."  Miss  Mor- 
ley was  beautified  with  good  sense,  good 
taste  and  the  ease  of  self-reliance.  Hardly 
out  of  her  teens  she  wen  on  merit  alone  a 
prize  equally  coveted  by  the  best  butter 
makers  of  Europe  and  the  best  dairymen  of 
our  own  country.  She  was  a  benefactor  to 
every  person  who  either  eats  or  makes  a 
pound  of  butter,  but  she  was  "  drudging 
away  on  a  farm,"  so  the  talent  that  brought 
perseverance  and  integrity  to  such  a  surcess- 
ful  issue  was  morally  lost  on  the  character 
of  our  country  girls  and  the  appreciation  due 
such  skill.  So  long  as  the  Miss  Morleys 
have  to  hold  a  fourth  rate  place  in  the  scale 
of  womanhood  the  cities  and  towns  will  have 
to  eat  whatever  the  corporation  creamery 
sets  before  them  as  butter,  with  no  choice  in 
the  hands  that  wash  the  milk-cans  from 
which  the  cream  is  gathered  by  some  stock 
yard  man  hired  by  the  month  to  perform  the 
delicate  service  of  skimming  the  milk  of  a 
lo-mile  route,  and  who  shocks  the  little  can- 
nibals at  the  farmhouses  by  telling  them  he 
"  is  not  paid  for  picking  flies  out  of  the 
cream,"  if  they  happen  to  fall  into  it  while 
the  new  skimming  process  is  going  on. 
"  They  strain  'em  out  at  the  factory,"  he 
says. 

Some  one  else  aching  for  notoriety  wants 
the  farmers  to  build  small  cottages  so  the 
hired  man  can  keep  his  wife  on  the  place. 
This  is  the  beginning  of  European  peasantry 
and  serfdom,  but  the  women  editors  are  the 
first  to  urge  its  consummation,  "  as  it  will 
take  so  much  dirt  and  drudging  off  the  farm- 
owners'  wife,"  and  if  no  one  objects  the  Eu- 
ropean plan  will  be  disgracing  our  agricul- 
tural customs  before  we  realize  what  is  go- 
ing on.  Once  fastened  upon  us  the  boy  who 
does  not  get  married  as  soon  as  he  is  able 
to  do  a  day's  work  in  the  field,  will  be  ex- 
pected to  board  himself  in  the  "  hired  man's 
cottage,"  so  as  not  to  place  himself  in  the 
way  on  a  level  at  the  table  of  the  owners  of 
the  farm,  or  annoy  the  "  lady  of  the  farm- 
house." 

Ouida,  the  famous  English  novelist,  says 
the  cause  of  the  decay  of  France  and  the  de- 
pressing unrest  of  England  is  this  modern 
doctrine  that  women  shall  perform  no  labor 
about  a  farm,  and  men  and  boys  as  little  of 
it  as  possible. 

Another  one  of  our  citizens,  overflowing 
with  the  ambition  to  be  known  as  a  re- 
former, is  trying  to  induce  farmers  to  "  vil- 
lagize'' themselves  by  building  their  homes 
close  together  for  social  pleasure,  leaving 
their  farms  "  out  in  the  country."  The  last 
the  writer  heard  of  him  he  was  coming  to 
Nebraska  on  his  "  farm- village"  mission. 
An  indignant  populace  should  meet  such  a 
mission-carrier  as  an  arch  enemy  of  the  farm 
and  nation.  The  leadership  that  learns  its 
first  lessons  of  independence  in  the  unmov- 
able  farmhome  in  learning  that  the  most 
difficult  task  can  be  performed  without  wait- 
ing for  others  to  voluntarily  make  it  easy, 
and  that  the  day's  work  can  be  done  with  no 
other  company  than  the  sustaining  thought 
of  well-doing,  is  growing  less  each  year 
among  the  sons  of  our  American-born 
parentage,  so  much  so  that  one  of  our  poets 
was  recently  moved  to  petition  heaven  to 
"  send  a  statesman  to  this  nation,  who  can 
see  other  than  himself." 

Our  farms  are  going  into  the  hands  of 
foreigners  and  short-term  occupancy  of 
renters  in  small  holdings,  because  reliable 
help  is  becoming  more  difficult  each  year  to 
obtain,  and  the  boys  and  girls  are  allured 
away  from  them  as  soon  as  they  are  old 
enough  to  work  at  anything;  and  now  comes 
the  beseeching  cry  from  the  source  that 
sent  to  our  farmhood  the  scorn  of  its  occu 
pation  :  "  Don't  come  to  the  city — we  are 
overcrowded,  underfed,  doubly  taxed  in  our 
charities.  We  can't  help  you,  we  don't 
need  you,  we  won't  have  you."  The  woman 
moralist  berates  the  city  employer  for  the 
starvation  wages  the  competition  of  freezing. 


hungering  women  compels  him  to  yield  to, 
and  that  they  will  willingly  accept  and  en- 
dure, rather  than  live  in  the  "d-eary,  drudg- 
ing" place  these  same  social  reformers  have 
pictured  our  bountiful,  busy  farms  to  be; 
and  the  masculine  solver  of  strikes  and  com- 
binations is  often  no  better  situated  on  the 
balance-bar  of  consistency  than  his  sister 
reformer. 

When  the  pen  of  this  writer  has  protested 
to  the  women  editors  that  the  "dreary 
drudging  "  they  accredited  to  the  farm  was 
not  only  untrue  but  wilfully  wicked,  it  has 
been  set  down  as  a  pen  not  more  than  half 
friendly  to  "  woman,'s  emancipation  from 
serfdom."  When  it  has  sent  reminders  to 
the  political  editors  that  the  farmers  were 
no  less  intelligent  and  no  more  "fringed 
with  hay  seed  "when  following  their  own 
political  inclinations  than  when  traveling 
the  political  route  prescribed  for  them  by 
party  managers  anywhere  else,  it  has  been 
ra  ed  as  an  enemy  of  the  parti-sans  likely  to 
lose  the  most  from  the  independent  action 
of  the  farming  citizenship.  When  returning 
to  the  contest  with  either  of  these  editors 
to  assure  them  that  this  is  not  only  a  coun- 
try of  the  free  speech  of  accusation,  but  a 
country  equally  as  free  in  the  speech  of  de- 
fense, it  hat  usually  found  itself  most  effect- 
ual  y  suppressed. 

The  children  of  our  American  farm  par- 
entage have  been  disseized  of  their  inher- 
itance of  independence  and  soundness  of 
character  through  the  false  impressions 
made  upon  their  minds  by  foolish  writers 
and  lecturers  through  the  medium  of  the 
general  press.  The  commercial  diamonds 
of  individual  success  thus  thrown  away, 
being  gathered  up  by  enterprising,  sagacious 
men,  form  some  of  the  strongest  component 
elements  of  some  of  the  corporation  power 
that  is  taxing  our  mental  energies  to  the 
utmost  to  find  release  from.  Our  agri- 
cultural journals  have  made  heroic  effort 
to  counteract  the  force  of  this  bad  education 
that  cobts  the  public  nothing  in  the  begin 
ning  but  the  willingness  to  listen  approv 
ingly.  When  other  journals  have  attempted 
to  render  our  farm  editors  assistance  in  this 
matter  they  have  almost,  without  exception, 
treated  the  subject  so  apologetically  that 
the  false  educators  have  had  full  benefit  of 
whatever  doubt  the  cross-firing  might  have 
created  in  the  minds  of  the  young.  We 
have  allowed  the  counter-currents  to  be 
planted  that  make  the  storm.  The  only 
way  of  safety  open  to  us  is  a  common-sense 
treatment  of  the  facts  that  have  been  blown 
into  our  faces  and  stand  challenged  before 
our  eyes. 

As  this  paper  deals  exclusively  with 
'*  false  impiessions  of  the  press,"  those  who 
have  done  good  work  anywhere  in  behalf  of 
true  impressions  on  farm  life  have  no  part 
in  it  but  the  unlimited  gratitude  they  merit, 
whether  in  pulpit,  press  or  common  life. 
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The  Linnet  and  the  Canary. 

Written  for  the  Rural  Press  by  M.  Pulsifee. 

The  creatures  we  call  dumb  are  just  as 
capable  of  making  themselves  understood 
by  us  as  are  the  foreigners  who  come  to  us 
ignorant  of  fiur  language,  and  thus  obliged, 
by  our  ignorance  of  theirs,  to  often  express 
themselves  wholly  in  pantomime  in  making 
their  wants  known.  Birds  and  animals  em- 
ploy this  method  quite  as  efifectually,  as  we 
should  all  learn  if  we  gave  them  the  same 
attention  as  is  bestowed  upon  the  foreigner. 
Our  so-called  dumb  pets,  friends  and  ser- 
vants, are  not  given  credit  by  the  generality 
of  persons  for  half  thesense  and  intelligence 
they  are  endowed  with,  otherwise,  I  be- 
lieve thev  would  all  receive  more  kindly 
treatment  from  their  owners  and  captors. 

I  have  had  many  and  various  pets,  and  I 
think  none  of  them  displayed  more  human 
sagacity  than  did  my  several  canaries,  the 
last  one  of  which  is  the  subject  of  this  truth- 
ful narrative,  and  will.  I  hope,  please  the 
young  readers  of  the  Rural  Press. 

His  name  was  Robin,  and  he  could  imi- 
tate one  very  perfectly — in  fact  he  had  a 
medley  of  songs,  any  one  of  which  he 
seemed  to  prefer  to  the  one  of  his  own 
kindred.  He  was  not  an  affectionate  bird, 
but  friendly  to  all  and  afraid  of  nothing  but 
hats  and  bonnets,  which  articles,  on  or  off 
the  heads  of  their  wearers,  would  almost 
frighten  the  little  creature  to  deaih.  He 
was  very  neat  and  particular  and  proud, 
and  knew  precisely  how  much  I  had  to  do 
mornings  before  I  could  put  his  house  in  or- 
der for  him. 

To  test  the  correctness  of  his  observation, 
I  would  sometimes  sit  down  to  my  day'* 
work  without  cleaning  his  cage.    He  never 


failed  to  remind  me,  and  most  vehemently. 
He  would  be  very  indignant  and  scold  me 
roundly  for  my  supposed  carelessness,  some- 
thing he  never  did  when  all  went  on  in 
proper  order. 

He  knew  when  any  request  was  made  in 
his  behalf,  as  I  proved  many  a  time.  When- 
ever I  returned  after  any  absence,  he  ex- 
pected something,  like  a  child.  He  would 
scream  to  call  my  attention;  then  he  would 
hop  down  and  search  a  1  over  the  floor  of 
his  cage  and  pick  at  nothing;  fly  upon  the 
perch,  turn  his  head  sidewise,  scanning 
again  the  sanded  floor,  crying  very  pitifully 
the  while.  If  I  did  not  finally  humor  him, 
he  would  sit  moodily  all  day,  the  most 
choice  offering  of  fo  id  failing  to  conciliate 
him.  On  the  other  hand,  the  least  thing 
given  him  at  those  times  would  satisfy  his 
whim.  He  seemed  simply  to  want  to  be  re- 
membered. It  would  require  many  columns 
to  tell  the  things  this  bird  did,  all  showing 
a  high  order  of  intelligence,  but  I  will  omit 
all  that  and  proceed  with  the  story. 

One  evening  in  early  October  my  mother 
saw  a  small  object  moving  along  slowly  to- 
ward the  open  door  of  the  woodhouse  she 
had  gone  out  to  lock.  Stooping  and  looking 
more  closely,  she  saw  it  was  a  bird,  which 
she  hastily  picked  up  and  brought  into  the 
house  to  show  sister  and  myself.  It  was  a 
Linnet,  just  escaped  from  the  cruel  captivity 
to  which  some  thoughtless  boy  consigned  it, 
and  was  seeking  sate  refuge  for  the  night  as 
best  it  could.  Its  condition  showed  it  had 
been  kept  in  a  box  and  feed  on  soft  food,  its 
body  being  glued  ovrr  with  the  same;  its 
tail  and  wing  feathers  were  gone.  A  great 
ball  of  the  miserable  provender  given  had 
accumulated  and  hardened  upon  its  upper 
beak,  adding  much  to  the  grotesque  appear- 
ance of  the  little  refugee.  It  was  a  mere 
skeleton,  and  very  hungry,  and,  as  was  natu- 
ral under  those  conditions,  very  tame,  but 
was  quite  well. 

What  could  I  do  with  or  for  it  ?  Nothing 
better,  much,  than  it  had  been  accustomed 
to,  unless  Robin  would  receive  the  poor 
thing  into  his  house  and  give  it  hospitality. 
This,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  he  did,  and  with 
every  demonstration  of  pity.  He  immedi- 
ately showed  the  Linnet  the  seed  and  water, 
to  which  he  lost  no  time  in  helping  himself, 
Robin  standing  close  by  him  all  the  time, 
talking  very  softly  and  inspecting  the  sorry 
plight  of  his  dress.  He  succeeded  in  pick- 
ing off  much  of  the  dried  food  from  the  Lin- 
net's coat,  and  seemed  to  feel  very  much 
concerned  about  the  lump  that  so  disfigured 
his  countenance  and  never  lost  an  opportu- 
nity of  tapping  a  stout  peck  at  the  same  so 
long  as  he  could  see. 

As  darkness  came  on  I  asked  Robin  if  he 
was  cold,  whereupon  he  turned  himself  into 
a  fluffy  ball,  with  only  his  tail  and  tip  of 
beak  to  show  that  he  was  really  a  bird. 
That  transformation  meant  "yes,"  so  I  set 
the  cage  in  its  usual  place  and  covered  it 
partly  over,  when  Robin  crowded  close  up 
to  the  dirty,  and  perhaps  lousy,  Linnet  and 
went  to  sleep. 

Next  morning  all  was  harmony  in  the 
birdhouse,  and  I  was  very  glad  to  think  the 
Linnet  would  have  a  good  home  and  better 
company  until  he  should  again  be  able  to 
take  care  of  himself  in  the  great  world  out 
side.  I  did  not,  however,  exactly  realize 
this  expectation.  Robin  seemed  more  im- 
patient for  his  bath  than  usual,  or  so  I 
thought;  but  it  was  for  his  guest  he  was 
anxious  about  the  bath. 

I  always  took  the  cage  from  its  bottom 
and  set  it  over  a  big  saucer  of  water,  for  the 
common  bathing  dish  for  canaries  is  a 
miserable  thing,  being  so  narrow  as  to  break 
the  feathers  and  ofien  injure  the  wing  itself. 
Some  birds,  once  hurt  in  this  way,  will  not 
take  a  full  bath  for  weeks,  but  just  wash 
their  heads  in  their  drinking  cups. 

It  was  evident  that  Robin  thought  Linnet 
needed  a  bath,  and  doubted  not  that  he 
would  plunge  in  at  once.  Linnet  did  no 
such  thing,  nor  did  he  manifest  the  least  in- 
tention of  doing  so.  Robin  was  getting  un- 
easy and  put  in  the  time  testing  the  temper- 
ature of  the  bath  and  washing  his  pretty 
face,  very  likely  thinking  of  the  unsightly 
lump  on  Linnet's  nose.  Tired  by  long-wait- 
ing, he  began  sternly  lecturing  the  dirty 
stranger.  This  not  having  the  desired  ef- 
fect, he  went  after  him  and  tried  to  pu^^hhim 
in,  in  which  effort  he  once  succeeded.  Lin- 
net falling  plump  into  the  water,  to  Robin's 
great  delight;  but  Linnet  did  not  feel  that 
way  and  quickly  scrabbled  out. 

Then  it  occurred  to  Robin  that  perhaps 
he  did  not  understand  the  process  ol  bath- 
ing, so  he  went  in  and  called  loudly  for  Lin- 
net to  look  and  see  how  it  was  done.  Lin- 
net paying  no  attention  whatever,  he  looked 
up  at  me  and  implored  my  aid;  finding  me 
quite  as  stupid  as  the  stranger  bird,  he  very 
plainly  told  us  to  go  to  Halifax,  and  pro- 
ceeded in  sullen  silence  with  his  own  ablu- 
tion. 

Half  an  hour  later,  when  Robin's  coat  was 


dry  and  the  cage  put  back  upon  the  dry 
cage-floor,  some  unexpected  fun  began. 

Robin  was  wholly  and  bitterly  disappoint- 
ed in  the  character  of  his  unbidden  guest, 
and  had  determined  he  should  remain  no 
longer  under  his  roof. 

The  minute  the  cage  was  in  plac^  he  flew 
at  the  L'nnet  and  fought  him  furiously,  the 
assailed  only  trying  to  save  himself  by 
crouching  in  corners  or  climbing  to  the 
housetop.  I  could  not  permit  this  abuse  of 
the  defenseless  Linnet,  so  I  got  a  stick, 
thinking  to  fright»-n  Robin  and  thus  distract 
his  attention  from  the  poor,  tired  bird;  but  it 
had  no  terrors  for  him,  so  I  opened  the  cage, 
hoping  Linnet  would  ccme  out,  tut  out  flew 
Robin  instead,  and,  before  I  could  scarcely 
realize  it,  dived  at  my  face  as  fiercely  as  he 
had  at  the  Linnet,  screaming  with  rage  and 
fury.  Bsfore  I  could  get  hold  of  the  little 
savage  he  was  in  the  cage  again,  determined 
to  get  the  obnoxious  Linnet  out  at  any  cost. 
In  a  few  seconds  he  was  in  my  face  again, 
but  not  this  time  being  taken  by  surprise  I 
closed  the  door  on  him  and  Robin  was  him- 
self evicted. 

Then  he  fairly  danced  and  stamped  with 
anger,  as  naughty  children  do  sometimes,  fly- 
ing at  me  to  emphasize  his  very  intelligible 
actions,  which  translated  into  human  speech 
would  be  this: 

"  You  brought  to  my  door  an  escaped  and 
starving  prisoner,  to  whom  I  most  kindly 
gave  food  and  shelter  from  the  cold  damp 
night;  the  beautiful  day  with  warm  sunshine 
has  come  once  more,  and  I  ofier  him  the 
greatest  of  all  luxuries,  a  bath,  which  the 
dirty,  ill-bred  creature  most  indiflferently  re- 
fuses, and  therefore  I  will  no  longer  tolerate 
him  in  my  house !  Now  take  him  out  or 
I'll  kill  him  !" 

The  only  lack  of  sense  shown  by  Robin  in 
this  affair,  in  human  estimation,  would  be 
that  he  seemed  not  to  understand  it  was 
quite  impDssible  for  Linnet  to  bathe,  having 
no  wings;  but  I  flrmly  believe  Robin  knew 
enough  to  have  bathed  the  bird  himself,  if 
it  would  only  have  stayed  in  the  water. 

Next  day  ancth;r  cage  was  procured  for 
Mr.  Linnet.  When  Robin  was  again  per- 
mitted to  enter  his  home,  he  did  so  with 
great  exultation  over  his  victory,  strutting 
up  and  down  his  perch  just  like  any  other 
lord  of  creation  who  had  worsted  an  op- 
ponent; but  he  was  in  a  very  rumpled  condi- 
dition,  and  knew  it,  and  in  a  few  minutes  de- 
manded another  bath  to  wash  off  the  con- 
tamination received  in  his  efforts  to  drive 
the  Linnet  from  his  domicile.  He  talked 
the  whole  matter  over  as  he  sat  pluming  his 
feathers,  and  chuckled  with  contentment. 

One  beautiful  morning  six  weeks  later, 
when  Linnet  had  grown  a  sleek  warm  coat, 
I  opened  the  door  of  his  cage,  from  which 
he  darted  out  like  an  arrow  and  with  such  a 
sweet,  joyous  song  that  it  gladdened  my 
heart,  tor  no  sound  had  he  made  in  all  the 
time  I  had  him  in  charge. 

Both  birds  were  happy  once,  Robin  in  the 
solitary  possession  of  his  cage,  which  he 
loved,  and  Linnet  in  the  regained  freedom 
to  which  he  was  born. 


A  YEAR  ago,  Planter  Wolf,  of  KnoxviHe, 
Ark.,  had  an  arm  pulled  of!  while  showing  a 
negro  how  to  operate  a  cotton  gin.  Yester- 
day he  was  instructing  another  negro,  and 
lost  his  other  arm.  Mr.  Wolf's  instruction 
is  now  at  an  end,  as  he  is  out  at  the  arms. 
But  then  Mr.  Woli's  way  of  operating  cot- 
ton gins  was  not  a  good  one. 


POWDER 

AbsoEutely  Pure. 

A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder  High 
est  of  all  in  leavening  strength, — Latest  U. 
S.  Governmeut  Food  Report. 
RovAL  Baking  Powder  Co.,  106  Wall  St.,  N.  Y 
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Does  the  Grange  Pay? 

We  answer,  yes.  It  pays  in  many  ways. 
The,  Grange  has  developed  new  life  amon^f 
our  farmers.  It  has  set  them  to  reading  and 
thinking  for  themselves.  The  Grange  has 
been  a  school  for  mutual  instruction.  The 
frequent  meeting  together  to  compare  notes 
has  been  found  to  be  wonderfully  beneficial. 
Many  a  farmer  has  learned  in  the  Grange 
how  to  best  cultivate  his  land  so  as  to  enable 
him  to  obtain  the  largest  product  at  the 
least  expense.  He  has  learned  in  the  Grange 
and  by  reading  his  G  ange  paper,  which, 
perhaps,  formerly  he  did  not  take,  the  best 
mode  of  rearing  stock  and  improving  their 
breed.  He  has  learned  from  the  Grange  de- 
bates the  distinction  between  true  and  false 
economy,  and  to  practice  the  former  and 
avoid  the  latter.  The  Grange  instructions 
have  directly  benefited  the  farmers  of  the 
country  to  the  value  of  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dolUrs  in  developing  the  hid- 
den resources  of  their  lands,  in  systematizing 
farmwork  and  in  putting  more  thought  and 
brains  into  the  crops. 

The  benefits  derived  from  the  Grange, 
however,  are  not  confined  altogether  to 
dollars  and  cents.  That  view  alone  of  its 
benefits  would  be  very  narrow  and  sordid. 
The  Grange  has  developed  a  new  life  among 
the  farmers  all  over  the  land.  Its  ben?fics 
in  that  direction  have  been  seen  and  recog- 
nized in  at  least  twenty-six  different  States 
in  which  it  is  now  flourishing.  The  social 
features  of  this  organization  have  wrought 
wonders  in  thousands  of  oi'r  farm  homes  all 
over  the  country.  More  books,  more  music 
and  more  papers  are  now  found  in  our  farm- 
houses, and  the  boys  and  girls,  who  have 
heretofore  found  farm  life  irksome,  are  not 
leaving  the  old  homestead,  as  they  formerly 
did,  to  seek  the  more  dangerous  attractions 
of  city  life. 

"  Great,  indeed,"  as  some  one  has  said, 
"  are  the  changes  which  the  Grange  has  in- 
troduced in  the  way  of  improved  social  inter- 
course and  intellectual  effort  among  farm- 
ers." This  change  has  astonished  the  na- 
tion, and  is  fast  bringing  to  the  front  men  of 
strong  minds  and  great  intellect,  and  who 
are,  in  many  ways,  taking  the  lead  in  social, 
political  and  economic  progress.  The  day 
has  passed,  never  to  return,  when  farmers 
were  not  expected  to  think  for  themselves. 
They  are  now  doing  a  large  amount  of  think- 
ing, and,  what  is  better  still,  giving  others 
who  needed  such  prodding,  occasion  to  do 
much  thinking  in  a  direction  quite  different 
from  their  heretofore  lines  of  thought. 

"  The  industrial  and  producing  elements 
of  city  and  town  and  country  are  joining 
hands  in  the  great  revival  of  human  rights, 
and  in  the  onward  march  of  material,  social 
and  political  progress."  These  are  some  of 
the  ways  in  which  the  Grange  is  made  lo 
pay.   

The  Solid  Corner  Stone  of  the 
Grange  should  be  mutual  trust,  mutual 
sympathy  and  mutual  helpfulness.  Patrons 
should  know  each  other  better  and  trust 
each  other  more.  They  should  be  men  of 
worth  and  integrity,  free  from  selfishness 
and  distrust.  The  Grange  organization  in  its 
tone,  aims  and  purposes,  seeks  to  correct 
evils  of  every  kind,  to  encourage  and  build 
up  everything  that  is  good  and  enduring. 
The  good  Patron  must  be  a  man  of  in  egrity. 
He  must  be  patriotic  and  seek  ever  to  pro- 
mote the  public  good,  in  doing  which  he  will 
also  find  his  own  interest  advanced.  He 
should  be  a  man  of  thought  and  reflection, 
else  he  will  not  know  how  to  direct  his  own 
industry  to  profit.  Without  weL-directed 
industry  and  wise  and  prudent  economy  no 
farmer  can  prosper.  A  good  Patron  will 
not  be  boastful  of  his  knowledge.  He  must 
be  too  wise  to  be  vain  and  self-conceited. 
Vanity  and  self  conceit  in  any  one  are  dis- 
gusting and  odious  to  others,  and  infallible 
proofs  of  a  weak  intellect  and  corrupt  heart. 

The  Grange  and  the  Middleman. 
The  middleman  occupies  a  central  position 
between  the  two  extreme  classes  of  the 
people — the  producer  and  the  consumer. 
He  is  sometimes  a  necessary  evil;  oftener  a 
needless  one.  His  presence  is  due  mainly 
to  the  unthrifty  or  neglectful  habits  of  the 
producers,  who  too  often  neglect  to  make 
proper  arrangements  for  the  distribution  of 
their  products.  The  middleman  is  shrewd 
and  has  a  keen  scent  for  the  best  end  of  a 
trade.  Like  the  railroad  man,  who  is  also  a 
middleman,  he  generally  charges  for  dis- 
tribution all  the  traffic  will  bear.  He  knows 
a  good  thing  for  himself  when  he  sees  it,  and 
he  generally  sees  everything,  in  his  partirular 
line,  that  is  worth  seeing.  It  is  one  of  the 
leading  objects  of  the  Grange  to  dispense,  as 
f  u  as  possible,  with  the  services  of  the  mid- 


dleman. Various  means  are  employed  to 
accomplish  this  end,  one  of  which  is  to  se- 
cure the  most  competent  and  faithful  persons 
for  such  service,  and  to  concentrate  as  much 
business  as  possible  in  the  hands  of  one 
person  or  firm.  Another  method  is  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  ordinary  middlemen  those 
whose  interests  are  made  identical  with 
those  of  the  producers.  Already  much  sav- 
ing has  thus  accrued  both  in  distributing 
produce  and  in  purchasing  supplies.  Of 
course  such  advantages  accrue  only  to  those 
who  come  within  the  circle  of  such  as  make 
this  thing  a  matter  of  study  and  business. 
It  would  be  better  if  farmers  could  be  more 
generally  induced  to  put  themselves  in  the 
way  of  the  more  thorough  cooperation  and 
education  as  practiced  and  enjoyed  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Grange,  Farmers  who  are  not 
Patrons  would  do  well  to  consider  these 
things  more  carefully  and  act  upon  their 
convictions. 

The  Secretary's  Column. 

Bg  A.  T.  Drwbv,  Secretary  State  Qran|;e  of  Califoroia. 

Seventh  Degree  Certificates.— We  learn 
from  N.  G.  Sec'y  rrimble  that  he  expects  to  be  pre- 
pared to  issue  certificates  lor  seventh  degree  about 
the  middle  of  November.  We  believe  this  will  be 
the  first  instance  in  which  certificates  for  that  degree 
have  been  issued. 

State  Grange  Financial  Statement.— Re- 
ceipts during  Octob  r,  of  general  fund,  $338.43; 
disbursements,  $367.65;  balance  on  hard  and  in 
the  treasury,  $797.54.  Rece'pts  of  lecturers'  fund, 
$'53  951  disbursements,  $64.80;  balance,  $1869.63. 
Totil  balance  in  both  funds,  $2666.82. 

DRIVE  AHEAD, 
Since  the  State  Grange  session  very  few  Granges 
have  reported  progress.  At  that  meeting,  receiving 
reports  of  State  cfficers  and  having  a  general  con- 
ference among  Patrons  from  all  over  the  State,  rep- 
resentatives and  visiting  members,  it  would  seem, 
should  have  returned  and  begun  the  work  of  the 
new  year  with  enthusiasm.  We  trust  that  the  elec- 
tion excitement  his  only  lemoorarily  smothered  the 
glowing  fl  iraes  that  are  alive  in  every  Grange  in  the 
State,  ready  to  burst  forth  in  renewed  energy  in  the 
next  few  weeks. 

The  Worthy  Lecturer  can  do  his  fellow- 
Patrons  a  favor  by  communicating  at  least  a  short 
lecture  on  the  late  sessiou  and  future  lines  of  work 
for  his  constituents,  through  the  columns  of  the 
Press.  Give  us  some  suggestions  and  advice  for 
the  laborers  of  your  jurisdiction,  W.  L. 

What  will  be  the  work  of  the  National  Grange 
at  Concord?  These  are  stirring,  progres':ive  times. 
The  Grange  may  be  denominated  the  first  leader  in 
starting  the  great  battle  of  pr-gress  and  reform  that 
is  now  waging  in  favor  of  producers  and  laborers. 
Certainly  the  coming  session  should  be  one  of  great 
moment,  thoughtful,  earnest,  progressive,  and  fully 
up  to,  if  not  just  a  little  ahead  of  the  times.  The 
annual  address  of  Worthy  Master  Brighara  and  the 
expressed  sentiments  of  his  supporters  from  nearly 
every  State  in  the  Union  are  now  looked  for  with 
interest. 

The  President  has  set  Thursday,  Nov.  24th, 
as  Thanksgiving  Day.  Let  every  Grange  hold  a 
juvenile  session  and  make  a  pleasant  season  in  our 
new  Grange  year,  especially  for  the  youth  and  the 
aged.    Then  the  middle-aged  cannot  but  enjoy  it. 

general  deputies  should  push  the  work. 

Until  the  worthy  master  appoints  his  new  general, 
county  and  district  deputy  lecturers,  the  old  ones  are 
in  full  standing  and  fxpected  to  push  the  work. 
Let  those  who  attended  the  State  Grange  at  San 
Jose  visit  every  Grange  and  report  the  same,  advise 
and  assist  in  the  planning  of  an  active  year's  work. 
During  the  last  days  of  official  duties,  let  each  one 
try  and  make  them  the  brightest  and  most  effective 
of  all. 

All  State  officers  and  deputies  are  invited  to 
s^nd  items  of  information  for  this  department  10 
the  secretary  of  the  State  Grange,  those  for  the  P. 
of  H.  D^pirlment  in  general  to  the  editor  of  the 
Rural  Press.    Write  often  for  one  or  both. 

Official  Advocate.— While  the  appointing  of 
an  offi  ial  medium  of  communication  is  ot  great  im- 
portance to  the  Order,  it  is  of  still  greater  importance 
that  the  officers  and  members  of  the  Order  send  in- 
formation to  the  Grange  advocate  for  publication. 
It  is  the  only  way  that  the  paper  can  be  made  of 
efficient  vilue.  Do  not  forget  this,  officers  and 
leciurers. 

We  should  like  to  see  the  National  Grange  in- 
vited to  hold  its  next  session  on  our  Pacific  coast. 
Notwithstanding  the  great  pleasure  enjoyed  by  the 
National  Grange  on  their  visitation  to  California, 
we  bilieve  that  they  would  be  equally  well  gratified 
by  holding  a  session  in  Oregon  and  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  its  grand  scenery  and  vast  and  won- 
derfully varied  and  productive  lands.  Certainly 
Washington  and  California  State  Granges  would  do 
their  b«t  to  help  Oregon  entertain  the  National 
Grange,  cou'd  it  be  induced  to  hold  its  session  at 
Silem,  the  capital  city  of  our  neighboring  State, 

Visiting  Oregon  — Mrs.  Nettie  Jones  Brara- 
man,  of  Temescal  Grange,  is  now  on  a  visit  to 
Oregon,  and  we  hope  soon  to  hear  some  good 
Grange  news  from  that  jurisdiction. 

A  Sacramento  County  Farmers'  Institute. 
Sacramento  County  Pomona  Grange  has  appointed 
Mrs.  H^ttie  S.  Jones  of  Sacramento  a  committee  to 
obtain  the  neces.sary  information  in  regard  to  suc- 
cessfully holding  a  Farmers'  Institute  at  the  Capital 
City  in  the  near  future,  and  we  have  been  rt  quested 
to  fend  such  information  as  we  can  conveniently 
obtain  for  that  obj  'ct,  which  request  we  shall  cheer- 
fully comply  with.  In  the  meantime,  we  ask  other 
Patrons  and  friends  to  forward  Sister  Jones  any 
hints  or  information  they  can  lo  help  the  caus': 
along.  Sacramento  county  should  certainly  hold 
yearly  two  or  more  profitable  sessions  of  a  County 


Farmers'  Institute.  We  cannot  too  strongly  urge 
all  farmers  and  citizens  who  are  fond  of  the  farm 
and  rural  homes,  the  advancement  of  country  life 
and  prosperity  of  rural  citiz-!ns,  to  join  heartily  in 
this  undertaking.  It  is  quite  meet  and  proper  that 
Pomona  Grange  of  Sacramento  should  take  the  lead 
and  hold  the  first  meeting  with  as  little  delay  as 
feas  ble. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  wish  to  com 
municate  with  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Women's  Work,  we  publish  the  following  list  re 
cently  furnished  the  chairman:  Mrs.  Hatlie  S 
Jones,  chairman.  Cor.  21st  and  Y  streets,  Sacra 
mento;  Mrs.  E.  Z  Roache,  Watsonville;  Mrs.  Amos 
Aiams,  San  Jose;  Mrs.  A.  Smiib,  V^caville;  Mrs. 
Mary  E.  Stxton,  Santa  Rosa;  Mrs.  S.  J  Cioss.  East 
OikLnd;  Mrs.  S.  H.  Dewey,  i3''4  Franklin  St 
Oakland;  Mrs.  Bates  De  Hart,  Hollister;  Mrs.  Mary 
E.  Merrill,  Stockton;  Mrs.  H.  C.  Raap,  Martinez; 
Mrs.  Mary  E.  D.maldson,  Pleasant  Grove;  Mrs.  W. 
W.  Kilgore,  Grimes;  Mrs.  Maggie  D.  Brainard, 
San  Jose, 

What  Granges  will  decide  to  hold  Thanksgiv- 
ing reunions?  Every  Grange  can  give  the  children 
a  thankful,  jolly  occasion  once  a  year  at  least.  It 
ought  to  be  a  good  time  for  starting  Juvenile 
Granges  under  the  National  Grange  plan  and  ritual 
where  the  same  can  be  inaugurated  successfully. 
Sister  Mary  Pinkerton  of  Jolon  is  making  a  laudable 
effort  for  the  establ  shment  of  a  Juvenile  Grange  in 
connection  with  San  Antonio  Grange,  We  ht  p 
that  her  efforts  may  be  crowned  with  success,  al 
though  we  hear  very  little  of  results  coming  from  the 
effort  of  the  National  Grange  to  establish  Juvenile 
Granges.  Perhaps  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  ap- 
point a  committee  on  entertainment  for  the  children 
of  every  Grange,  and  at  a  recess  held  once  a  month, 
introduce  them  within  the  gates  to  listen  to  such 
exercises  as  can  be  appreciated  by  them  when  it  is 
not  feasib  e  to  make  juveniles  entertainers  with  the 
older  members  of  the  Grange. 

Thk  Farmers'  Friend  says:  We  desire  to  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  the  Grange  is  a  nonpartisan 
organization,  and  that  questionsof  a  purely  political 
character  (we  use  the  term  in  its  ordinary  accepta- 
tion and  not  in  its  technical  sense)  are  not  debatable 
at  a  Grange  meeting.  But  we  would  slate  wiih 
equal  posiliveness  that  admission  into  the  Order 
does  not  disfranchise  a  man.  He  remains  a  citi- 
zen, charged  with  all  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  citizenship,  and  has  as  much  right  as  any  one 
else  to  stand  and  defend  his  political  preferences. 
In  doing  this,  however,  he  should  subordinate  parly 
fealty  to  the  general  good,  and  especially  to  the 
advancement  of  the  cause  of  agriculture  and  the  in- 
terests of  the  farmers,  who  are  the  mainstay  of  our 
country. 

Elevate  Their  Lives. — Mrs.  S.  C.  Mudge  at 
Williams' Grove  Picnic,  Pa.,  said:  "Sisters,  what 
will  it  matter  by  and  by  that  3  0U  have  kept  your 
homes  in  faultless  order  if  you  have  neglected  the 
culture  of  your  own  and  your  children's  minds? 
You  will  be  remembered  only  as  a  drudge  that  was 
born,  that  worked  and  died,  by  your  children.  They 
cannot  remember  you  in  any  other  sense,  for  they 
never  knew  you  in  any  other;  and  if  their  education 
is  neglected,  they  must  go  through  life  on  the  same 
level.  But  give  them  simple  surroundings  and  an 
education  if  you  cannot  give  them  both,  and  you 
give  them  a  higher  life,  a  broader  view  of  life,  a 
purer  lile  that  is  unknown  to  the  uncultured  mind." 

The  National  Grange  has  taken  a  stand.  It 
is  not  a  political  machine.  But  it  goes  boldly  before 
legislatures  and  courts  and  the  general  public,  to 
assert  the  needs  and  the  rights  ot  the  farmer.  It 
does  this  temperately  and  firmly,  and  knows  no 
such  word  as  lail.  Its  achievements  in  the  past  are 
the  best  guarantee  for  its  succes  in  the  future. 
Meanwhile  it  is  carrying  into  the  scattered  and  often 
isolated  farmhouses  of  the  nation  a  sense  of  brother- 
hood and  social  fellowship,  an  atmosphere  of  sound 
morality,  and  high  regard  for  religion,  which  com- 
forts the  hearts  of  thousands  of  men,  women  and 
children,  and  makes  farm  life  better,  purer  and 
nobler.    God  bless  the  Grange. — John  Trimble. 

A  careful  study  of  the  methods  pursued  by 
other  organizations  to  increase  their  power  and  in- 
fluence will  help  Patrons  in  the  accomplishment  of 
the  same  purpose.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  prin- 
ciples we  advocate  are  just  and  right.  We  must 
lead  others  to  the  same  conclusion,  and  induce 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the  same  pursuit  to  unite 
with  us.  Careful  inquiry  discloses  a  vast  amount  of 
ignorance,  even  in  larraing  cdhimunities,  concern- 
ing th?  intents  and  purposes  of  the  Grange.  Now, 
the  way  to  get  these  men  to  join  us  is  to  familiarize 
them  with  the  views  we  hold,  and  get  them  inter- 
ested in  the  work  that  most  intimately  concerns 
them.  There  are  only  two  ways  of  doing  this — by 
personal  visitation  and  by  d.ffusing  among 
them  Grange  literature.  The  first  is,  at 
best,  o!ten  inconvenient  and  impracticable. 
The  second  can  always  be  made  available  at  com- 
paratively little  co?t.  One  or  the  other  of  these 
methods  must  be  adopted  if  we  wish  to  succeed. 
Other  organizations  are  pursuing  a  similar  plan, 
with  gratifying  results  to  themselves.  Remember,  a 
good  officer  studies  carefully  the  tactics  of  his 
enemy,  and  it  will  do  Patrons  no  harm  to  do  like- 
wise.—Farmers'  Friend. 


Unitarian  Literatare 

Sent  tree  by  the  Channinq  Anxn.iAKT  of  the  First  Units 
rlan  Church,  cor.  Oeary  an  '  Franklin  Sts  ,  San  Fran 
isco.   Address  Uiss  S.  A.  Hobs,  as  above. 


$500,000 


To  LOAK  IR  ANT    AHOCNT  AT  TnB  TIKT  L0WB8T  HASK1IT 

rate  ot  interest  on  approved  securltv  In  Farming  Lands 
A.  SCHULLER,  Room  8,  120  Oallfornia  Street,  Sao 
'ranfldco 


ALMOND  HULLERS  FOR  SALE 

IRVINOTON.    AI.AMKDA    CnCNTT,  OAI.. 


IVI  A  C  H  '  Y  ^  "  ""'' 


Mining,  Ditching,  Pumping, 

■  ■  a~§t    Wind  and  Steam:  Heating  Boilers,  &o.  Will 

■  ■  l"i       ^mpay  you  to  sen  1  JSo.  for  Encyclopedia,  of 

isooEngrauinga.  The  American  Well  Works,  Aurora,lll, 
also,  Chicago,  111.;  Dallas,  Tex.;  Sydneor,  N.  S.  W. 


Our  Gem  Seeders 
Have  the  Celebrated 

ARMSTRONG 

PATENT  FORCE  FEED. 

Without  this  Force  Feed 

They  will  not  sov/  Barley 

Satisfactorily. 

Look  out  for  imitations. 

We  are  selling  lower  than  ever. 


WRITE   us   FOR  PRICES. 


BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 

SAN  FRANCISCO  and  SACRAMENTO, 


BEWARE 


OF 


CHEAPLY  MADE  and 

INFERIOR  Eastern 

Seeders,  resembling 
The  Gem,  which  are 
Now  being  sold 
Under  different  names. 
They  have  NOT  the 
ARMSTRONG'S  PATENT 
FORCE  FEED  without 
Which  a  Seeder  of 
This  class  will 
Not  sow  barley 
Satisfactorily. 


BAKER  &  HAMILTON. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  and  SACRAMENTO. 
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Information 

FOI^ 

Settlers! 


The  members  of  the  Kern  County  Land  Company  have  a  national  reputa- 
tion for  wealth,  buainess  and  financial  ability.  These  facta  set  the  matter  of 
reliability  at  rest.   The  company's  capital  stock  is  110,000,000. 

They  have  400,000  acres  of  arable,  irrigable  lands  upon  which  the  sun  shines 
almost  constantly;  and  their  enormous  irrigation  system  renders  them  in» 
dependent  of  the  annual  rainfall. 

A  clear  title;  rotation,  variety  and  certainty  of  crops;  easy  terms;  availability 
to  i  persons  in  moderate  circumstances;  ground  ready  for  the  plow — no  stones 
nor  thistles;  good  society;  schools;  churches,  etc.,  are  a  few  notable  attractions 
of  this,  region  of  country. 


K  em  is  the  largest  county  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  It  has  the  finest 
climate  for  curing  and  drying  fruits,  etc. 

The  400,000-acre  territory  of  the  Kern  County  Land  Company  is  the  pick 
of  the  county. 

Its  area  is  6,184,000  acres. 

H  as  the  largest  irrigation  system  in  America. 

The  home  of  the  peach,  French  prune,  pear  and  raisin  grape. 

Planting  and  harvesting  can  be  carried  on  every  month  in  the  year. 

N  0  rocks,  hills  or  stumps  on  the  land. 

A  failure  of  crops  is  unknown  on  irrigated  lands. 

ICern  county  fruits  take  the  first  prize  at  the  State  Fair, 

I_^d  can  be  made  to  pay  for  itself  in  less  than  three  years. 

(jrows  more  alfalfa  than  any  other  county  in  California. 


For 

Further 

Particulars 

Address 


The  advantages  of  good  soil  and  plenty  of  sun,  which  occur  in  the  Kern 
Valley,  would  have  been  of  little  avail  but  for  the  third  and  all-important 
one  of  an  abundance  of  water  from  never- failing  sources. 

Through  300  miles  of  main  canals,  and  1,100  miles  of  laterals,  the  great  Kern 
river  furnishes  enough  moisture  to  slake  the  thirst  of  the  400,000  acres  al- 
ready referred  to. 

IDrought  is  out  of  the  question. 

The  system  has  been  constructed  in  the  most  careful  and  scientific  manner. 
Some  of  the  canals  are  125  feet  wide  and  six  feet  deep. 


Kern  County 
Land  Company, 

S.  W.  PERGUSSON, 
Bakersfleld,      -      -      -  California. 


R&B. 


IDEAL  ROOFING. 

PRESERVATIVE  PAINTS. 
BUILDING  PAPERS. 


P.&B. 


People  who  have  been  annoyed  by  the  unpleas- 
antness caused  by  leaky  roofs,  draughty  rooms,  and 
the  like,  enjoy  undisturbed  bliss  after  using  our  well- 
known  products.  Those  who  are  as  yet  ignorant  of 
their  many  merits  can  be  enlightened  by  writing  for 
samples  and  descriptive  circulars,  furnished  free  by 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 

116  BATTERY  ST.,      -      -      SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Stociti  Semi  Giir-  Flow 

!•  the  BEST  In  the  U»rket  for  all  alliiTial  soils  and  is  also  the  Cheapest. 


We  make  Iron  Fr&me  Oangs,  Single  Plows,  Superior  Channel  Iron  and  Wood  Frame  Harrows,  Dlso  Harrows, 
Warehouse  Trucks,  Wheelbarrow?,  etc.,  etc 

Our  various  shops  are  w>-ll  equit/p«d  and  w»  do  all  kinds  of  Jobbing  in  Planing  and  Woodworliing,  Blacksmith- 
log.  Foundry  and  Machme  Work. 

A  le  ding  item  of  our  numerous  manufactures  U  the  Celebrated  Hftrvester,  the  "  H  ARVK8T  PRINCE.'' 
Thoroughly  texted  this  season  and  proven  without  a  peer  in  lt«  line.  Two  first  prizes  at  the  fairs  of  1892  (wherever 
ezulblted).    We  also  make  the  i-tockton  Chief  Header,  which  Is  not  surpassed  by  any, 

MA.TTESON  &  WILLIAMSON  MFG.  CO., 

370  MAIN   STREET.  STOCKTON. 


QISSTON'S 


ABK  FOR 


8en<i  lor  pamphlet, 
THK  SAW"  Milled  'ree, 


It  will  pay    you  to  buy  a    saw  with 

"  DISSTON  "  on  It  It  w  11  ho  d  the  aet 
loDger,  and  do  more  work  without  fll  ng 
thaa  other  saws,  thereby  » ivlng  in  labor 
and  cost  of  flle-i.  'hey  are  ma  le  oi  ti  e 
best  qiivllty  crucible  ost  steel  and  are 
FULLY  WARRANTED. 
For  Sale  by  all  dealers. 

HENRYDMN&  SONS,  Inc. 

FHIt,ADEt,PHIA,  PA. 


Breeeh-i/oader 

S7.50 
RIFLESJI.OO 
IVATCHES 


GUNS 


BICYCLES  $19 

All  kiTKlichfaper  tban  else- 
■'n'l  .tump  for  «!»ta1oitae  to 

ThePowelliS  Clement  Co. 

IM  Hala  Ht.,  CU<Uutl,0. 


Revolvers, 
Jtifles, 

for  J'ric4  X,(«<,ClunWork«,PitUburghj?S^ 


WE  WANT-THE  EARTH 

"ORIGINAL  EUREKA  ffnpf  . 


WITH 
THE 


SSiiiiiM^ 


THE  ABOVE  CUT  REPRESENTS  A  VINEYARD  AND  ORCHARD  FENCED   EXCLUSIVELY    WITH  THE 

"  ORIGINAL  EUREKA  FENCE." 

TO  THE  CAPITALIST,  SPECULATOR,  YINEYARDIST,  ORCHARDIST,  STOCK  AND  POULTRY  RAISER 

YOD   CANNOT  APFOED  TO  BE   WITHOUT  IT. 

IT  IS  STRONG,  DURABLE,  NEAT  AND  CHEAP. 

  niMg  ngNT  


PER  SQUARE  FOOT  IN  QUANTITIES. 

IT  DEFIES  COMPETITION  IN  EVERY  RESPECT. 

mr  Remember,  we  are  the  Inventors  and  Sole  Owners  of  the  "  RENTON  "  AUTOMATIC  AND  ADJUSTABLE 
POWER  FENCE  L00U3,  the  only  machine  which  mikes  a  perfect,  straight,  tight  feoce. 

Any  size,  style  or  quantity  to  order  at  short  notice.  Send  for  descriptive  and  Illustrated  Circular  and  testi- 
monlals  to 


CALIFORNIA  FENCE  COMPANY, 


Uentlon  this  paper. 


670-573  BBANNAN  STRBBT,  SAN  FRANTOIROO. 


aiTGRAVIITG  COMF.A^T', 

Engravings  made  from  photographs,  drawings  ana  original  designs,  for  newspaper,  book,  card  and  job  printing 
Kngraved  prints  enlarged  or  reduced,  cheaply  and  quickly.  Also  copies  of  manuscript,  legal  documents,  wills, 
contracts,  signatures,  portraits,  building,  machinery  and  printed  documents  reproduced  «Hth  accuracy.  Photo- 
graphs,  stereoscopic  views,  etc.,  duplicated,  enlarged  or  reduced.  Slides  for  magic ladtems  made  from  photographs 
lithographs,  and  steel  or  wood  engravings,  etc.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Agenta  wanted  in  all  dties  and  in  al' 
towns.  Address,  for  further  information,  Dswit  EiiaiuTiRa  Co..  230  Market  Ut,,  Sao  F^cisco. 
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^Agricultural  J^otes. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Butte. 

Eably-Ripkwino  Olives.— Oroville  Register: 
Dr.  W.  E.  Mack  has  a  large  nnmber  of  olive- 
trees  growing  at  Paradise  in  this  county,  and  as 
the  altitude  of  that  place  is  nearly  2000  feet,  he 
has  been  anxious  to  know  whether  the  fruit 
would  ripen  there  as  early  as  in  the  valley  and 
amid  the  low  foothills.  Greatly  to  his  sur- 
prise, when  the  olives  turned  black  this 
!all— the  first  fruit  borne  upon  his  trees— he 
found  that  they  were  a  week  or  ten  days  earlier 
than  any  in  the  lower  portions  of  the  county. 
He  feels  greatly  pleased  wUh  the  result  of  his 
experimenting,  and  will  this  winter  add 
another  thousand  to  the  four  thousand  trees 
that  he  now  has  on  his  land. 

Fresno. 

Valley  Apples.— Reedley  Exponent:  Rev. 
.  T.  J.  Bander  has  brought  to'  this  otfice  some  of 
the  finest  apples  we  have  ever  seen  in  this 
State.  They  are  of  the  White  Winter  Pair 
Main  variety  and  measure  12i  inches  in  cir 
cumference.  These  apples  are  grown  from 
three-year-old  trees.  An  idea  prevails,  and  it 
may  be  to  a  certain  extent  true,  that  apples 
grown  in  the  valleys  of  California  lack  in  a 
certain  degree  that  flavor  which  they  possess 
when  grown  in  a  higher  altitude  or  colder  cli 
matp,  but  there  are  certainly  exceptions  to  this 
rule,  as  specimens  raised  here  such  as  above  re- 
ferred to  fully  attest.  When  proper  caie  is  used 
as  to  variety,  with  proper  irrigation,  apples  can 
be  and  are  raised  here  that  are  good  enough  for 
any  mortal  to  eat.  A  more  wonderful  and 
luxuriant  growth  of  vines  and  trees  cannot  be 
shown  in  the  State  than  that  seen  on  Mr.  Ban- 
der's place  adjoining  town,  and  in  brief  we  sav 
it  is  wonderful.  Seeing  is  believing,  and  to  see 
it  simply  silences  criticism  and  dispels  every 
doabt  as  to  fruit  culture  in  this  vicinity. 
Inyo. 

A  High  Fbuit  Orchard — Homer  Index:  J. 
L.  C.  Sherwin,  the  altitudinous  professor  of 
horticulture  and  pomology,  of  Round  Valley 
was  here  this  week  with  a  load  of  his  produce, 
which  was  good,  though  raised  at  an  elevation 
of  6700  feet  above  sea  level— the  highest  fruit 
farm  on  the  whole  continent. 

Kern. 

Large  Owners  op  Livestock. — Bakersfield 
Califomian:  Miller  &  Lux  have  at  this  time  on 
their  great  ranch  28,000  sheep,  35,000  cattle 
6000  hogs,  12,000  tons  of  alfalfa  hav,  28  000 
sacks  of  barley,  12  000  sacks  of  wheat,  5000  sacks 
of  oats;  also  3000  act  es  of  Egyptian  corn,  which 
will  produce  nearly  6000  tons  of  this  cereal  food 
Messrs.  Haggin  &  Tevis'  lands  also  show  up 
60,000  head  of  cattle,  5000  horses  and  24,000  tons 
of  hay. 

Lake. 

Laroe  Stock  Ranch. — Klamath  Palls  Ex 
press:  John  D.  and  John  8.  Carr  have  leased 
for  five  years  the  big  "  A.  L."  ranch,  near  Silver 
lake,  Lake  county,  belonging  to  the  Sharon  es 
tate  and  also  the  extensive  grazing  lands  in 
Sycan,  and  daring  the  next  month  will  drive 
3500  head  of  steers  from  this  county  to  their 
new  possessions.  John  S.  Carr,  who  was  in 
town  Monday,  says  that  G.  H.  Hayes  will  su- 
perintend affairs  there  and  will  build  20  miles 
of  wire  fence  and  make  other  improvements. 
"  We  won't  have  to  feed  much  this  winter," 
said  Mr.  Carr,  "as  the  bunch  grass  is  already 
ten  inches  high  in  that  vicinity."  The  Carrs 
have  already  turned  oS  1600  head  of  cattle  this 
fall,  and  1600  more  will  soon  be  driven  to 
Qazttlle. 

Los  AnKeles. 

Mbbtino  of  the  Horticultural  Commis- 
sioners or  the  Six  Southern  Counties.— L.  A. 
limes:  The  Association  of  the  Horticultural 
Commissioners  for  the  six  southern  counties 
met  in  the  rooms  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
There  were  present  Commissioners  John  Scott 
of  Los  Angeles,  H.  Hamilton  and  A.  Rafierty 
of  Orange,  N.  H.  Claflin  and  N.  E.  Collins  of 
San  Bernardino  J.  H.  Jones  of  Sin  Diego,  J.E. 
Mclntyre  and  H.  T.  Snow  of  Ventura.  Prof. 
Coqnillett,  who  has  just  returned  from  an  ex- 
tended trip  of  investigntion,  at  the  order  of  the 
Pomological  Department  at  Washington,  to 
determine  t.he  good  rpsult,  if  any,  which  has 
been  brought  about  by  the  recently  imported 
Australian  paiasites,  was  present  and  made  a 
report  to  the  commissioners.  In  all  bis  visit 
through  Alameda,  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Barbara, 
Orange  and  Los  Angeles  counties,  where  the 
bugs  had  been  placed,  the  professor  said  there 
was  but  one  place  in  which  he  found  the  beetles 
alive,  and  that  was  Santa  Barbara,  where  300  or 
40O  colonies  had  been  placed.  A  committee  of 
one  from  each  county  was  then  appointed  as 
follows:  H.  Hamilton,  Orange;  J.  H.  Jones, 
San  Dieeo;  W.  E.  Collins,  San  Bernardino;  John 
Soott,  Los  Angeles;  J.  H.  Mclntyre,  Ventura, 
and  Mr.  Eustia  of  Santa  Barbara,  to  collect  facts 
in  relation  to  some  of  the  charges  which  have 
appeared  in  matter  emanatim;  from  the  office 
of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture,  reflecting 
upon  the  nouduct  of  the  commissioners  of 
soathern  California  in  the  course  adopted  by 
them  in  the  parasite  matter.  Much  of  the  dis 
cnssion  brought  up  was  upon  the  matter  of  the 
fumigation  of  trees  to  kill  the  red  and  yellow 
scale  and  other  insect  pests,  and  it  was  also 
urged  upon  the  growers  to  continue  with  their 
work  by  this  process,  as  the  parasite  had  been 
found  to  be  entirely  worthless  as  a  destroyer  of 
Bach  peeta. 

Nevada. 

Good  Grazing. — Grass  Valley  Telegraph:  The 
feed  for  Block  in  the  lower  foothills  is  just  now 
splendid.  Mr.  John  Davis,  who  was  in  town 
yesterdav,  informed  us  thnt  he  has  been  all 
over  the  foothill  ranges  and  he  never  saw  the 
grass  better  nor  as  good  before  at  this  time  of 
the  year.    All  the  cattle  are  fat  and  then,  too, 


there  are  more  cattle  and  horses  in  the  foot- 
hills than  heretofore.  The  farmers  are  increas- 
ng  their  stock  and  at  the  same  time  inproving 
it.  In  a  very  few  years  Nevada  county  will  be 
able  to  compete  with  any  county  in  the  State 
for  the  quality  of  its  livestock. 

Orange. 

Pampas  Plumes  fob  Germany.— Santa  Ana 
Cor.  Los  Angeles  Times:  The  cultivation  of 
pampas  plumes  has  proved  a  profitable  under- 
taking for  a  number  of  Orange  county  gentle- 
men. Max  Nebelung,  of  Anaheim,  his  shipped 
his  crop  of  plumes,  numbering  160,000,  to  Ham- 
burg, Gfrmany.  This  one  crop  alone  filled  two 
cars  and  was  shipped  to  New  Yo'k,  from  which 
point  it  went  by  ship  to  its  destination. 

A  Fine  Orange  Grove.- Orange  Post:  One 
of  the  finest-appearing  orange  groves  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  northeast  part  of  this  city  is  the 
property  of  Prof.  M.  Manley.  The  location  of 
the  orchard  is  considered  an  exceedingly  good 
one,  being  at  a  convenient  distance  from  th« 
foothills  on  one  side,  and  not  too  far  from  the 
Santiago  creek  on  the  other;  the  soil  is  natu- 
rally adapte  I  to  the  growth  of  the  orange,  and 
has  been  further  improved  by  liberal  quantities 
of  fertilizers  and  has  otherwise  been  well  cared 
for.  Under  these  favorable  conditions  the  trees 
are  strong  and  vigorous  and  have  made  a  won- 
derful growth,  the  dark  green  color  of  the  foli- 
age, so  satisfactory  to  the  eye  of  the  orchardist, 
is  in  pleasing  contrast  with  the  distant  hills 
and  pastures  which  still  retain  a  coat  of  brown 
At  the  present  time  the  trees  are  heavily  loaded 
with  fruit,  which  is  apparently  without 
blemish.  In  consequence  of  this  enormous 
crop,  it  has  become  necessary  to  prop  the  over- 
laden branches  and  many  thousands  of  poles 
are  being  used  for  this  purpose.  We  are  in 
formed  the  orchard  consists  of  some  nine  acres 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  yield  of  oranges  will 
be  about  5000  boxes. 


San  Bernardino. 

The  Sugar  Output.— Chino  Champion:  On 
October  28th  the  sugar  factory  completed  its 
work  for  the  season,  having  made  the  last  ofits 
syrups  into  sugar,  which  has  all  been  shipped 
And  now,  again,  the  great  factory  is  still  and 
echoes  the  tread  of  the  intruder.  The  entire 
output  of  sugar  for  the  year  is  as  follows: 

From  syrups  held  from  1891,  ll>s   618,000 

From  beets  In  July   780  891 

From  beels  in  August  2  416  406 

From  beets  In  September  2,984  646 

From  beets  in  October   949  698 

Prom  syrups  of  1892   805  600 


When  the  reclamation  of  the  slongh  country 
has  been  further  advanced  there  will  be  lots  of 
berry  land  in  this  district. 

Increased  Sugar- B  bet  Crop. —  Pajaronian  : 
About  25,000  tons  of  beets  have  been  crushed 
to  date,  which  is  an  amount  considerably  in  ex- 
cess of  the  entire  run  of  any  previous  season. 
There  is  a  tonnage  yet  to  deliver  that  will  eqaal 
the  amount  crushed  to  date. 

Shasta. 

Paid  Out  fob  Fruit.  —  Anderson  News : 
About  $20,000  was  paid  for  green  fruit  shipped 
from  Anderson  this  season.  If  next  year  proves 
a  good  one  for  fruit,  this  amount  will  more  than 
be  doubled. 

Sutter. 

Adaptability  of  Soil.— Colusa  Sun A  dav 
or  so  ago  we  saw  Mr.  Nail,  of  District  No.  70, 
drive  up  to  Mazet's  with  a  load  of  the  finest- 
colored  Tokav  grapes  we  ever  saw.  We  asked 
him  if  he  could  doctor  them  up  like  some  dairy- 
men doctor  their  butter.  He  said  it  was  the 
soil.  He  is  over  on  Butte  slough,  and  gets  his 
Tokays  finely  colored,  but  a  couple  of  miles 
from  him,  on  the  river,  they  will  not  color. 
The  large  black  grape  called  the  Bishop,  he 
says,  are  the  same.  They  have  a  splendid  olue- 
black  with  him,  while  on  the  rivei  half  the 
grape  sometimes  remains  of  a  green  color. 
The  raisin  grane,  however,  does  much  better 
on  the  river.  Every  fruit  baa  its  peculiar  soil 
that  it  likes,  and  to  make  fruit-growing  profit 
able  the  grower  mast  find  it. 

Tulare. 

Driers  Pay. — Hanford  Journal,  Nov.  1 :  The 
past  week  has  been  anything  but  propitious  for 
the  raisin  man.  Light  falls  of  rain  fell  on 
Wednesday  night  and  on  Sunday  morning,  and 
the  weather  has  been  continuously  damp  and 
rather  cold.  Nearly  the  entire  second  crop  of 
raisins  is  now  on  the  trays,  but  as  most  of  the 
raisins  have  been  turned  once,  they  are  in  good 
condition  for  the  driers,  which  are  now  run- 
ning in  full  blast  all  over  the  Lucerne  valley. 
Now  is  the  time  when  those  who  have  no  drier 


wish  they  had  one,  and  every  raisin-grower 
wishes  that  there  was  a  distillery  or  some 
other  manufactory  here  to  which  he  coald  dis- 
pose of  part  or  the  whole  of  his  second,  and 
all  his  third  crop  of  ^raisins,  which  must  go  for 
hog  feed  or  remain  on  the  vines  to  rot  away 
part  of  the  raisin-growers'  profits. 

Ventura. 

The  Estimate  of  Damage  to  Beans. — Ven- 
taiA  Free  Press :  The  rain  in  the  Santa  Clara 
valley  closed  down  the  bean-threshing.  In  the 
extremely  sandy  district  it  is  estimated  that 
one-half  of  the  beans  were  threshed  out  by  the 

elements."  Fully  one-half  of  the  little  white 
and  lima  beans  were  destroyed  by  east  winds, 
and  from  a  man  who  has  worked  32  days  on  a 
thresher,  it  is  learned  that  in  17  places  at  least 
one-half  of  the  beans  had  been  threshed  and 
left  on  the  ground  by  the  wind  or  covered  by 
sand.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  beans  will  go  up 
in  price  within  a  month. 


Gas  Machine. 


The  new  Improved  AUTOUATIC  OAS  MACHINES 
stand  unequale  i  on  the  whole  Pacific  Const  (or  lighting 
country  homps,  8U'>urban  residences,  hotels,  etc.  The 
light  produc  d  by  these  machines  Is  Bright,  Clean  a^  d 
Steady,  but  soft  and  soothing  to  the  eye.  Emitting 
No  ttmoke  and  being  unlioim,  It  has  no  equal  tor 
reading  by.  The  cost  is  more  than  One-Half  Less  than 
coal  gas  anywhere,  It  being  but  $1  per  I  000  oabio 
f«et  Thes*  Machines  are  sold  at  reduced  rmtes. 
bat  every  one  Is  gasranteed  to  give  entire 
satlBfaotlon.  Befnru  pur>  basing  elsewhere,  call  and 
examine  them  or  send  (or  illustrated  catalogue  at  Noa. 
43-46  Stevenson  Street,  San  Francisco,  CalKornla. 

JACOB  SCHREIBER,  Manager. 


8S    IB  ASS  FeA,olx  Fits. 

Address,  stating  price, 

Bex  91,  Templeton,  Cal. 


ALL  THE  SAME,  ALWAYS. 


Total  output,  lbs  7,903,641 

Beet  Land-Renting. — Champion:  We  are 
informed  by  Mr.  White  that  there  have  been 
rented  for  beets  next  year  over  2000  acres  of 
the  Chino  land.  This  is  nearly  all  by  the 
farmers  who  raised  beets  this  year.  Almost 
all  who  raised  beets  this  year  have  applied  for 
from  two  to  four  times  the  amount  for  next 
year.  From  the  way  applications  are  coming 
in,  the  present  residents  will  undoubtedly  ren 
about  3000  acres  for  next  year.  Then  inquiries 
are  being  received  by  mail  almost  daily  for  beet 
land  and  information  on  beet-raising,  profits 
etc.,  which  would  indicate  that  this  winter  will 
see  a  large  influx  of  farmers  in  this  valley  to 
engage  in  the  profitable  work  of  raising  beets. 
From  present  indications,  we  may  expect  the 
rentals  to  reach  nearly  4000  acres.  This  year 
the  rentals  were  but  about  1500  acres  altogether, 
so  that  already  this  early  in  the  season  that  is 
increased  over  500  acres. 

Santa  Barbara. 

Fabm  Orchards  at  Pine  Grove. — Cor.  Santa 
Maria  Times:  The  farmers  of  this  section  have 
been  improving  the  prevailing  fine  weather  by 
gathering  corn,  digging  spuds  and  housing 
other  perishable  crops.  The  corn  crop  is  very 
good  here  this  year  and  potatoes  are  fair,  but 
hardly  up  to  the  average.  A  good  deal  of  brush 
land  is  being  cleared  in  this  neighborhood  for 
the  purpose  of  planting  to  fruit  aud  nut  trees 
the  coming  season.  Jones  &  Maulsby  are 
gathering  their  winter  apples  and  pears,  prun- 
ing trees  and  preparing  land  for  planting  an 
apricot  orchard.  Tyler  Bros,  are  bent  on  more 
almonds  and  will  plant  20  acres  or  more. 
Jerome  Cash  and  C.  H.  Qlines  are  talking  or- 
chard. 8.  B.  Schaaer  will  plant  more  trees.  F. 
C.  Twitchell  is  stuck  on  blae-gams.  J.  R. 
Norris  advocates  walnuts  and  will  plant  large- 
ly the  coming  season.  The  new  buildings  on 
the  Fleisher  place  are  about  completed  and 
they  are  still  hunting  for  water.  Mr.  Patter- 
son is  clearing  up  his  brush  ranch  with  a  view 
to  preparing  it  for  orchard  purposes.  The  many 
orchards  of  this  section  will  go  into  winter 
quarters  in  fine  condition,  with  splendid  pros- 
pects for  a  big  crop  of  fruit  next  year. 

Santa  Cruz. 

Laroe  Apple  Crop. — Watsonville  Pajaronian, 
It  is  now  estimated  that  the  apple  crop  of  the 
Pajaro  valley  this  year  will  not  fall  short  of 
half  a  million  boxes.  Orchards  have  been  over- 
running estimates,  and  boxes  have  been  in 
such  great  demand  that  it  has  been  impossible 
to  get  an  order  filled  right  away  either  in  ibis 
place,  Aptos  or  San  Jose.  As  it  takes  500  boxes 
of  apples  to  fill  a  car,  it  can  be  seen  that  the 
apple  crop  of  this  valley  will  be  about  1000  car- 
loads. That  amount  is  nearly  equal  in  carloads 
to  the  orange  crop  of  the  famous  Riverside  dis- 
trict this  year.  The  Pajaro  valley  is  now  the 
leading  apple  district  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

Tbek  Planting. — Pajaronian:  If  the  season 
is  at  all  favorable  for  tree-planting  this  winter, 
there  will  be  a  large  increase  made  in  the  acre- 
age of  young  orchards  in  this  valley.  The  good 
prices  which  fruit  has  brought  the  past  season 
will  be  a  great  stimulus  to  increased  tree- 
planting. 

More  Beery  FiEi^m  — Pajaronian :  It  is 
very  evident  that  there  is  to  be  considerable 
acreage  of  new  berry  fields  in  this  valley  before 
another  season.  Good  berry  land  is  in  demand. 


SPRAINS. 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Texas, 

Juno  20,  1888. 
Suffered  8  months  with 
strain  of  back ;  could  not 
walk  straight;  used  two 
bottles  of 

St.  Jacobs  Oil, 
was  cured.   No  pain  in 
18  months. 

M.  J.  WALLACE. 


UlU 


BRUISES. 

PmsBURQ,  Pa., 
302Wylie  Ave.,  Jan.  29,'g7 
One  of  my  workmen  fell 
from  a  ladder,  he  sprained 
and  bruised  his  arm  very 
badly.   He  used 

St.  Jacobs  Oil 
and  was  cured  in  four 
days. 

FRANZ  X.  GOELZ. 


A  PROMPT  AND  PERMANENT  CURE. 


Sale  of  Thoroughbreds. 

PROPERTY  OF  HON.  L.  U.  SHIPPEE, 


OOMPBISINO  IN  PABa 


STALLIONS 


By  the  noted  sires  LONQFELLOW, 
Imp.    KINO  BAN,  Imp.  PRINCE 
CHARUB  (sire  of  Salvator)  and  MONDAY. 


BROODMARES, 


The  get  of  such  celebrated 
sireg    as  OLENELO,  LUKE 
BLACKBURN,   Imp.    GLENGARRY,   HINDOO,  TEN  BROECK, 
NORFOLK,  JOE  HOOKER,  BULLION,  KYRLE  DA.LY,  etc. 

TWO-YEAR-OLDS  and  YEARLINGS  f:;L=.,rS 

TUCK,  JOE  HOOKER,  FELLOWOHARM,  MAJOR  BAN  and  JOHN  A. 

TO  BE  HELD  AT 

OAKLAND  TROTTING  PARK, 

(SHELL  MODND  STATION) 

At  1 1  A.  M.,  WEENESDAY,  NOVEMBER  16,  1892. 

KILLIP  &  CO. ,  Live  Stock  Auctioneers, 

22  Montgomery  Sc.,  San  Francisco,  Oal. 


THE  "WONDER  ON  WHEELS" 

T0N6UELESS,  Self  Guiding. 

SIX  OR  EIGHT  HORSES, 


dependlDR  on  size  of  plows 
and  kind  of  work. 


A.  DAY 
Inatead  of 
three. 
ONE  MAN 
Instead  of  four. 

l.peclally  adapted 

to  Traction  Engine* 


Uses  wheel  landnldo, 
which  reHtHts  pressure  of 
fotir  furrows.   No  bottom  or 
Bide  friction.   WoiKht  of  furrows, 
frame  and  plowman  carried  on  three 
Ki'eaacd  8nindle».   Draft  reduced  to  lowest 

Eosslble  limit.   Foot  bralce  prevents  Gang  rnnninff  on_team 
evers  and  turninir  device  witliin  easy  reacli 
Drlvlnip,  StralKliter  Furrows,  and  \djiiAtn- 

ened  at  will.   Made  with  stubble,  sod  and  stubble,  or  breaker  bottoms, 

ECONOMIST  PLOW  CO.,  So.  Band,  Ind.,  or  Stanton,  Tliomson  &  Go.,  Sacramento. 

9~SpecIal  prices  and  time  for  trial  arlven  on  Hrst  orders  from  points  where  we  have  no  agents. 
Our  book,  "FXTN  ON  THE  FABM,"  sent  Free  to  aU. 


lalUn  I  bll   UilHr  I  able  frame.— <ran  be  naraowed  or  wld' 
Ton  or  twelve  inch  cut. 


November  12,  1892, 


f  ACIFie  J^URAId  f  ress 
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Qas  or  Gasoline  Engines  for  Road  Motors. 

The  increase  of  homes  adjacent  to  cities  has  set  inven- 
tive genius  to  work  on  the  problem  of  safe  and  cheap 
motive  power  to  propel  cars  on  railway  lines  which  extend 
in  a  radius  of  from  five  to  tpn  miles  around  our  cities  and 
towns.  A  convenient  and  cheap  motor  is  the  gas  vapor  or 
gasoline  engine.  A  practical  application  of  this  form  of 
motive  power  to  street  car  lines  has  been  made  by  Mr. 
Daniel  Best,  of  San  Leandro,  Alameda  county.  Some 


250  revolutions  per  minute.  The  engine  is  geared  to  the 
axle  of  the  car  direct  from  the  crank-shaft,  and  at  one 
side  there  is  an  intermediate  gear  which  drives  one  set  of 
wheels  in  the  opposite  direction  from  the  crank-shait. 
There  is  but  one  pair  of  wheels  working  at  a  time;  one 
pair  run  one  way  and  the  other  the  opposite  way. 

The  cost  of  operation  is  stated  to  be  as  follows  :  9  gallons 
gasoline,  at  14  cents  per  gallon,  $1.26;  1  quart  lubricating 
oil,  at  10  cents,  10  cents;  total,  $1.36  per  day. 

The  gas  is  all  consumed  and  consequently  there  is  no 


ly,  without  jerk  or  jar,  and  there  is  no  inconvenience  to 
pussengers  from  smoke  or  disagreeable  smell.  On  Sun- 
days and  holidays  two  passenger  cars  are  attached  to  the 
motor  cfar  and  from  70  to  100  passengers  are  carried  at 
one  load.  The  brakes  are  so  constructed  that  the  car  can 
be  stopped  under  full  motion  within  five  feet.  The  size  of 
the  car  is  7x11  feet.  Other  suburban  railway  lines  have 
been  projected,  but  it  seems  that  the  problem  of  cheap 
transportation  in  this  field  has  been  settled  by  the  im- 
proved Best  gaa  or  gasoline  engine  or  motor.   The  cut 


BEST'S  GAS  OR  GASOLINE  STREET-CAR  MOTOR. 


time  in  last  January  a  railway  line  was  projected  from  the 
terminus  of  the  electric  car  line  at  San  Jose  to  run  out  to 
Alnm  Rock  Park,  eight  miles  from  San  Jose,  at  the  foot 
of  Mt.  Hamilton.  This  line  has  been  completed  tor  four 
miles  and  is  now  being  built  the  entire  distance.  The 
Best  gasoline  engine  is  the  motive  power  for  conveying 
passenger  and  construction  cars  over  this  line. 

The  Beat  vapor  engine  as  applied  on  this  line  is  a  double- 
ender,  the  piston  of  each  cylinder  being  connected  with 
the  main  shaft.  Each  connects  direct  with  the  forward 
car  axle  by  an  endless  chain.  The  number  of  revolutions 
per  minute  are  200  of  the  engine,  and  of  the  wheels  of  the 
car  100  per  minute.  The  wheels  are  30  inches  in  diameter; 
this  gives  a  speed  of  12  miles  per  hour.  The  speed  of  the 
engine  can  be  varied  at  the  will  of  the  operator  from  75  to 


need  of  using  any  disinfectant,  as  there  is  no  offensive 
smell  whatever. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Dolly,  the  present  engineer,  who  has  been 
continuously  in  charge  for  the  last  three  months,  says: 
"  We  usually  run  eight  miles  an  hour  and  from  10  to  14 
hours  per  day,  part  of  the  time  being  consumed  in  hauling 
out  the  construction  train  loaded  with  gravel.  In  a  cut 
on  quite  a  sharp  hill  toward  the  mountain  the  up  grade  is 
four  per  cent;  consequently,  on  the  down  grade,  as  you 
see,  I  throw  off  the  current  and  move  along  at  any  speed 
I  wish  by  natural  gravitation." 

There  is  no  noise  caused  by  the  explosion  of  the  gas 
that  can  be  heard  on  the  rear  car,  and  the  rumbling  of  car 
wheels  is  all  of  the  noise  that  can  be  distinguished  outside 
of  the  car  containing  the  motor.   The  motor  runs  smooth- 


shown  on  this  page  is  made  from  a  photograph  recently 
taken  and  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  motor  car  and  passenger 
car  as  it  appears  at  the  end  of  the  line.  We  shall  watch 
with  interest  the  progress  made  in  this  new  line  of  indus- 
try and  from  time  to  time  shall  note  the  progress,  im- 
provements and  success  attending  the  new  feature  in  sub- 
urban railway  lines. 


The  buildings  for  the  new  meat  packing  establishment 
at  Rodeo  are  ready  for  the  machinery,  which  will  be  placed 
by  December.  The  big  reservoir,  which  has  a  capacity  of 
one  billion,  one  hundred  million  gallons  of  water,  is  also 
constructed  and  being  filled  with  mountain  water.  The 
packing  houses  and  town  of  Rodeo  will  be  supplied  from 
this  source. 


ALL  SIZES,  FOR  QAS,  STEAM  AND  WATER. 

 WE  HANUFACTURE  

SHEET  IRON  AND  STEEL  PIPE, 

AI.I.  SIZB8. 

For  Water  Supply,  Mining,  irrigating  Purposes,  Stock 
Ranches,  Etc. 

made  In  I.engtha  Desired  from  16  to  80  f««t. 

The  Cut  shows  a  Section  of  Three  Joints 

DOUBLE  RIVETED  SHEET  IRON  PIPE. 

Id  the  manufaoture  of  this  Pipe,  we  ose  only  a  high  grade  o  annealed 
Charcoal  Iron  of  great  tensile  strength. 

The  weight  or  thickness  of  metal  used,  Is  graded  according  to  serTice 
required,  and  pressure  to  which  the  Pipe  will  be  subjected. 


FOR  Atl.  tTNDEBGKOtJND  PURPOSES,  we  Immerse  the  Pipe 
In  a  bath  containing  a  special  mixture  of  ASPHALTUM,  1-ITCH  and 
PETROLEUM,  at  a  Temperature  of  300°  Farenheit.    It  thus 

receives  a  thoroujih  coating,  both  inside  and  outside,  rendering  It  impervions 
to  the  alkalies  of  the  earth,  rust,  etc.,  and  Is  practici>lly  indestructible. 


Black,  Painted  and  OalTanlzed,  for  Roof  and  Sides  of 

HAY  BARNS,  DRY  HOUSES.  STABLES,  ETO. 

W.W.MONTAGUE&CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO-SAN  JOSE-LOS  ANGELES. 


"Keystone"  Corn  Husker 

Fodder 
Cutter. 


A 

PERFECT 
SUCCESS. 


AND 


Much  Improved  for  1892. 


Husks  the  corn 
and  cuts  the 
stalks  into  the 
best  fodder 
known. 

Send  for  our  FREE 
book,  "  The  Great  Leak 
on  the  Farm." 

KEYSTONE  MFG.  GO. 

sterling.  III. 

KANSAS  CITY,      COUNCII.  BLUFFS, 
ST.  XX)UIS,     COLUMBUS  O. 


TWO  IN  ONE. 


The  onl;  machine  that  will  grade  with  equal  facility  both  gresn  and  dried  fruits.  It  Is  desirable  to  grade 
drunaa  both  before  they  are*drie(l)and  absolutely  necessary  after. 

It  Is  the  best  economy  to  have  one  machine  which  you  can  ni«  tor  both  ?reen  and  dr  ml 'mlt.  Mkving  tims 
money  and  valuable  space.    No  compIlcate<l  machinery  to  gel  out  of  order  and  dn  imperfect  work. 

Ma«Mae  Mmpares  with  this  In  speed.    Will  grade  apricot*  for  drying,  also  walnuts  and  peeant, 

W.  C.  HAMILTON,  near  Nairoi  Gaigt  R.  R.  SAN  JOSE,  CAL, 
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RiyERSIDE  NORSERIES 

AND  FRUIT  FARM, 

LODI,  CAL., 
JAHES  A.  ANDERSON,  Proprietor, 

HAS  A  OHOIOK  STOCK  OP 

Fruit,  Shade  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Vines,  Etc., 

COKSISnNO  OF 

Choice  PEACHFS.  In  variety;  ALMONDS,  I.  X.  L  ,  Non 
pariel,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Onlden  Stat*.  Texas,  Prollfle  and 
La  Prima;  FKENCH  PRUfiKS,  TRAGEDY  PRUNES, 
SILVER  PRUNKS,  RoYAL  AND  BLENHEIM  APRI- 
COTS, Kelsey,  Sateuma,  Botan  and  Burbank  PLUMS. 

4^  The  above  stock  in  both  yearlings  and  June 
Buds. 

JAMBS   A.  ANDERSON, 
Lodl.       -     -     Sao  ■^oaquln  County,  Oal 


SANTA  ROSA  NURSEIRES. 

H..  W  .  Jbl  liOTiTi, 

(Successor  to  Luthkr  Buebank.) 

PEARS,  APPLES,  WALNUTS  AND 
SHADE  TREES  in  Surplus. 

A  BIG  STOCK  OF  FINK 

Prunes,  Cherries,  Olives, 

&  EVERYTHING  IN  NURSERY  LINE. 

N'o  Sulostlt'UL'tlxa.a;* 

tS"  New  price  list  tree  on  application. 


The  Earliest  Yellow  Freestone  Known. 

CURL  LEAP  PROOF. 

TWO  WEEKS  EARLIER  THAN  FOSTER 
OR  EARLY  CRAWFORD. 

The  Best  Peach  Know  a  for  Early  Ship- 
ment East. 

Reasonable  prices  to  dealers  and  canvassers.  For 
particulMTB  apply  to 

W.  W.  SMITH,  VaoaTllIe, 
A.  T.  F08TEB,  Dixon, 
Or,  I.  H.  THOMAS  A  SON,  Vlsalla. 


PEPPER'S  NURSERIES. 

(ESTABri8HED  IN   1858  ) 

 A  large  stock  of  

Bartlett  Pear  Trees  and  French  Prunes 

On  Myrobolan  Stocks,  at  Low  Bates. 

A'so,  a  general  assortment  of  Apple,  Pear,  Peach, 
Nectaiine,  Plum,  Cherry,  Quince,  etc.,  grown  In  sandy 
loam,  without  irrigati  on,  wh'ch  gives  a  fine  proportion 
of  roots  I  offer  no  trees  but  what  are  grown  in  my  own 
grounds  and  known  to  be  true  to  label  and  free  from 
soklebugs.   Address:  W.  H.  PEPPBK, 

Petamma,  Cal. 

Ow'ng  to  age  and  poor  health,  I  will  cell  my  place  and 
bueinese  at  a  bargain.  Place  C  'nsi-'ts  of  25U  acres  rf  land, 
gold  buildings.  60  acres  in  orchud,  and  a  large  Nursery 
btock,  together  with  horses,  wagons  and  implements, 
complete,  for  carrying  ou  the  business.  A  good  o  por- 
tunity  for  enterprising  men  with  capital  to  step  into  a 
good-paying  business.  For  fuitbsr  particulars  adares3, 
as  above. 


100,000  EXTRA  FINE 

BARTLETT  PEAR  TREES. 

Apple,  Pear,  Plura,  Cherry,  Peach,  Apricot, 
Nectarine,  Quince,  Orape  Vines 
and  Snaall  Fruits. 

500,000  FRUIT  TREES  I 

Orange,  Lemon,  Lima,  Olive,  Japan  Persim- 
mon, and  all  kinds  of  Nut-dearing 
Irees  Shade  and  Ornamental 
Trees,   Shrubs,  Etc. 

IMPORTED  FRUIT  TREE  SEEDLINGS 

Ask  fLir  Prices. 

James  T.  Bogue.  MarysvMie.  Cal. 


OLIVE  TREES^FOR  SALE. 

Eleven  years  experience  has  taught  me  bow  to 
PROPBRLT  root  the  Olive.  Mo  artificial  heat  used. 
Address 

W.  ALSTON-HAYNE,  Jr., 
Hontecito  P.  0,,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


BLUB  GUMS, 

MONTEREY  CYPRESS, 

For  R->le  in  lots  to  suit.  Write  for  prices  delivered  on 
wharf  In  San  Francisco.  For  large  orders  we  have  special 
Inducements.  Address 

W.  A.  T.  8TRATTON,  P«ttalum». Oal. 


ORANGEr. 

I   111    iIIKp       reduced  price  of  7G  cts.  per  cop 
I  Wllk  DB WHY  FUB. CO., 220 Market, 8 J 


Practical  Treatise  by  T.  A.  Qarey 
ving  the  results  of  long  ex;  erl- 
eooe  In  Southern  California.  IM 
pages,  cloth  bound.    Sent  postpaid 


For  the  season  of  1892-93  we  are  prepared  to  furnish  a  com- 
plete line  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Vines,  Figs,  Small  Fruits, 

etc,,  on  short  notice  and  at  reasonable  living  prices.  Our  stock  is 
free  from  insect  pests,  and  for  strength  and  health  of  root  growth  is 
not  excelled,  as  we  give  this  special  attention. 

Nurseries  are  at  Acampo  on  Stockton  R.  R.,  and  we  have  an 
office  and  tree  yard  in  Sacramento  from  the  ist  of  December  to 
the  15th  of  April.  VAN  GELDER  &  WYLIE,  Prop's, 

(SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE.) 


McKEVITT'S  EARLY. 


The  New  Yellow  Freestone  Peach. 


FIRST  AND  BEST  OF  EARLY  YELLOW  PEACHES. 


RIPBNS  IMMEDIATEI.T  AFTER  THE  ALEXANDER  (White  Cling),  which  la  the  earliest 
peach  in  market. 

Fruit  is  rou  d,  of  m  dium  size,  VERT  HIGWI.T  COLORED,  flesh  firm  and  sweft. 
TBI8  PKACH  HA8  BKEN  8lTCOE«8FUL,LT  SHIPPED  EA.ST  FOR  FIVE  TEARS  and 
Is  no  new.  autried  variety. 

Tree  healthy,  st  ong  grower,  and  heavy  bearer,  never  having  mlsFed  a  crop 
A  limited  number  of  yearling  trees  for  sale  this  season.   Apply  early  before  stock  la  exhausted, 

GIANT  OAK   FRUIT  CO., 

VAOAVILLE,  OAL. 

Tulare  County  customers  can  obtain  stock  from  above  Company  at  FarmersTille,  Tulare  Co. 


ITRXJIT  TREE©! 


•  L  X.  L.,  COMMERCIAL 
■   AND  NE  PLUS  ULTRA. 


EARLY  CRAWFORD,  FOHTE** 
MOIR  AND  ORANOB  CLING 


on  Myrobolan,  Peach  and  Almond  Roots. 

,  Apricots,  Cherries,  Olives,  Walnuts,  Btc. 


Correspondence  Respectfully  Solicited. 

GROWERS    OF    FBUIT   AND    ORNAMENTAL    TREES,    VEGETABLE,    FLOWER   AND    FARM  SEEDS, 
419-4SI    SAN80ME   STREET.   SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAI.. 


STOCKTON  NURSERIES, 


ESTABLISHED  1853 


FRUIT  TREES.    FRUIT  TREES. 


Also  Fine  Stock  of  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Palms,  Roses  and  Garnatioui. 

PLANTS   IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

E.  C.  CLOWES,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


^LMiOMD  TREES. 

California  Paper-Shell,  Nonpareil,  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and 

I.  X.  L. 

A  pamphlet  on  Almonds  mailed  free  of  charge  on  applioatlon.    A  large  supply  of  the  GOLDEN  PEACH  and 
FRENCH  PRUNE.    All  kinds  of  leading  fruit  trees  for  sale.    No  charges  made  for  baling  trees.  Address 

Davisville  Nurseries,  .  -  .  .  Davisville,  Oal. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Ollvastra,  Lecclno, 
Atrovlalacea,  True 


OLIVE   NURSERY,  POMONA, 

O.  F.  LOOP  &  SON, 

VARIETIES  FOR  OIL— Razsa,  Grossala,  Roaeallna,  Bellmonte, 
Plengente,  Morlnello,  Uvarla,  Corregiola,  Infrantola,  Rubra, 
Plchol  ne. 

VARIETIES  FOR  PICKLTNG— Regalls,  Grossala,  Hlspanla,  Santa  Oatarlna,  St. 
Agostlno,  Aecolana  (White  Olive  of  Ascoli). 

PRICE,  50  Gts.  Each,  $10  per  100,  $350  per  $1000;  Ascolana,  $1  each. 

Terms  of  sale.  Cash  on  delivery  at  the  railroad  station.  Tl<ne  for  transplanting,  January  and  February.  Trees 
offered  tor  sale  are  two  years  old,  propagated  from  imported  stocks. 


COLD  SPRINGS  NURSERY. 


I  have  a  fine  lot  of  APPLE  TREES  for  sale. 

I  will  guarantee  every  tree  true  to  label  and  free  from 
Insect  pests. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

J.  IW.  HARRIS, 

Grant  Springs,  Mariposa  County*  Gal. 


MYROBOLAN  SEED. 

FRESH  SEUD  READY  IN  OCTOBER, 

pealR  and  apple  seeds 

FUR  E  VRLT  FALL  PLANTING. 
Headquarters  for  all  Sorts  of 

FRUIT  SEEDS  AND  STOCKS 

FULL  PRICE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION. 

MEEHAN  &  SONS,  Germantown,  Phlla. 


NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

ESTABLISHED  1878. 
 AN  EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE  

GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK 

 FOR  

SEASON  1892-3. 

Warranted  free  from  all  disease,  true  to  name,  and 
home  grown. 

Nurseries  at  Napa,  near  K  R.  Depot,  M.  J.  GROW, 
Manager;  residence  on  Second  Street,  one  block  from 
Courthouse. 

 ADDRESS  

LEONARD  COATES,  Napa,  Cat. 


TREES 

FOR    PLANTING  SE&SON,  189293. 

Robe  de  Sargent  Prunes, 
French  Prunes  on  Peach,  Almond, 

Myrobolan. 
Pears,   Peaches    and  Apricots, 

Leading  Varieties,  In  large  quantities. 

A  General  Assortment  of  Deciduous  Fruits. 

All  our  stock  is  trrcwa  without  irrigation  and  Is  guar- 
aoteed  Drop  us  a  "Card,"  and  we  will  send  you  our 
price  list. 

BALDWIN  &  STONE, 

San  Rfion  Valley  Nursery,  -  -  Dasville,  Cal. 


OLIVE  TREES. 


ALL  KINDS  OF 


Nursery  Stock. 


Send  and  sret  book  on  Olive  Culture. 


HOWLAND  BROS., 

Pomona.  Oal. 


APPLEZSggs 

for  Nurserymen,  dealers,  or  commercia^lantera. 

In  car  loads  or  box  lots. 
See  our  prices  before  buying.  They  are  very  low 

PnnTGRAFTS 

Apple  Grafts  at  S3.50  per  thousand. 
Prune  Grafts  (on  Mariana  Stocks)  at  S9  per  m. 
Pear  Grafts  at  SS.OO  perm. 
All  Urst  class  and  best  of  material  used  fob. 

APPLE  SEEDLINGS. 

No.  1,  graded  3-16th,  and  all  up  at  $4.10  per  m- 
and  Pear  Stocks,  same  grade,  at  S7.50  perm,  f.o.b! 
^  ree  of  disease.  We  are  strictly  wholesalers,  and 
grow  nothing  but  the  above  stock.  Our  trade  has 
grown  to  immense  proportions  (second  to  none) 
through  the  merits  of  our  goods. 

Send  for  samples.   For  full  particulars,  address 
H.C.GRAVES  &  SONS,  Lee's  Samiult.  Mo. 


HEADaUARTERS 

For  Rare  new  Tropical  fruit 
and  ornamental  plants  and 
trees.  Palms,  Ferns,  Orange 
Trees,  Pineapples,  Bamboos, 
Aquatics,  Etc. 

Plants  safely  shipped  every- 
where. Send  stamp  for  new 
and  full  catalogue  which  tells 
all  about  this  subject. 

BEA80NEB  BROS 
On«co,  Fla. 


SURPLUS  STOCK! 

We  Have  on  Hand  and  For  Sale 
FRENCH  PRUNES  on  Peach  and  Myrobolan,  1  Year  Old. 
CHERRIES,  PEACHES  and  APPLES  1  and  2  Years  Old. 
Also  a  very  Large  and  Complete  Stock  of  SHADE  AND 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES.  The  Finest  Stock  of  ROSES  in 
California.    Write  for  Prices.  B.  GILL, 

28th  Stbket,  near  San  Pablo  Ave.,  OakIiAND,  Cal 


SECOND  EDITION. 


REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 


lALIFORNIA  1;RUITS 


HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 

A  MANUAL  OF  METHODS  WHICH  HAVE  YIELDED 
GREATEST  SUCCESS;  WITH  LISTS  OF  VARIETIES 
BEST  ADAPTED  TO  THE  DIFFERENT 
DISTRICTS  OF  THE  STATE. 

BY  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M. 

Large  Octayo— 599  Pages,  Fnliy  lUnstrated. 

PRICE  $3,  POSTPAID. 


PUBLI8HBD  BT 

THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

PUBLISHKBS  PAOiriO  RlTBAL  PbESS, 
ISO  Market  Street,  Elevator  12  Front  Street. 

•AN  TBANOISOOi  GAL. 


Nove  mltr,  ,  1S92. 
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Kreeder^'  tlirectory 


[  Unee  or  lesB  in  this  directory     60c  per  line  per  month. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE, 

J.  I.  PABSOKS,  Saeta  Rosa,  Cal.  Sh^re  StalUoo, 
pure-bred,  registered,  com'ng  four  years  old;  war 
lanud  a  breeder,  for  ule;  or  will  trade  for  yearliug 
eattle,  town  lots  or  land. 


F.  H.  BOBKB.  62«  Market  St.,  S.  F.;  Registered 
Holsteiog;  winners  of  more  first  prizes,  iweepetakee 
and  special  premiums  than  any  herd  on  the  Coast 
Pure  registered  Berkshire  Pigs.    All  strains. 


JHBSBYS— The  best  A  J.  C.  C.  Resrlstored  Herd  is 
owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S  F.    Animals  for  sale. 


F.  PBTEBSEN,Site3.  ColnsaC 
of  registered  Shorthorn  Cattle. 


&  Breeder 
lis  for 


GLIDDEN 


BUY  THE  GENUINE 
STEEL 


BARBED 


WIRE. 


MANUPAOTUBED  BY 


WASHBURN  &  MOEN  M'F'G  CO.. 


JOHN  LiYNCH,  Petalnma,  breeder  of  (horou; 
Shorthorns.   Young  stock  for  sale. 

WILD  FJjOWEB  stock  FABM,  Fresno  Co. 
A.  HeilbroD  k  Bro.,  Props.,  Sac.  Breeders  of  thorough- 
bred strains  and  Cruikshank  Shorthorns;  also  Registered 
Herefords;  a  fine  lot  of  young  bulls  in  each  herd  for  sale. 


S»N  FRANCISCO: 

3.0  Flxxe  Stx-ee-t. 


SACBAMKNTO. 

SOS   cfi3  1207  O"  Stroot. 


IRANGERS'  BANK 

OF  OALIFORNIA. 
BAN    FBANOISOO.    O  A  L. 

Inoorporated  April,  18Ti. 


OHABLES  B-  HUMBEBT.  Cloverdale,  Cal.,  Im- 
porter  and  Breeder  of  Recorded  Holsteln-Frlesian 
Cattle.   Catalogues  on  application. 


IC.  D.  HO^^KUIS,  Petaluma,  Breeder  of  Shorthorns. 
Dealer  in  fresh  Cows,  Beef  Cattle  and  Sheep. 


PBBOHBBON  HOBSES.— Pure  bred  horses  and 
maree,  all  ages,  and  guaranteed  breeders,  for  sale  at 
my  ranch  near  Lakeport,  Lake  Co.,  Cal.  New  oata* 
logue  now  ready.    Wm,  B.  Collier. 


J.  H.  WHITB,  Lakevllle.  Sonoma  Go.,  Cat ,  breeder 

of  R^stered  Holsteln  Cattle, 


P.  H.  MUBPHY ,  Perkins,  Sao.  Co.,  CaL ,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 


PETEB  8AXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  San  Francisco, 
Oal  Importers  and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of 
•very  variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 


WILLIAM  NILES,  Los  Angeles,  CaL  Thoroughbred 
Registered  Holstein  and  Jersey  Cattle.   None  better, 


POULTRY. 


DSEB  MOUNT  POULTBY  YARDS,  St  Helena, 
Cal.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  W.  Holland  Turkeys, 
Toulouse  Oeese  and  Pekin  Ducks  and  Guinea  Pigs. 


OALIFOBNIA  POULTBY  FARM,  Stockton, 
OaL,  sendfor  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


JOHN  McFABLINO,  Callstoga,  Cal.,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Choice  Poultry.  Send  for  Cireolar.  Thor' 
oogbbred  Berkshire  Pigs. 

B.  G.  HBAD,  Napa,  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Land 
and  Water  Fowls.    Send  for  New  Catalogue. 


Parsons  &  Grifflth, 

GEYSERVILLE, 
Sonoma  Co.,  -  •  Cal. 


BRKECBRS  OP 


Shire  Horses. 


Our  stock  is  of  the  very  best, 
having  won  nearly  every  prize 
competed  for  at  the  State  and 
Ccunty  Fairs  the  lajt  Ihree 


^^^^^^^^ 

Parties  desiring  to  purchase 

A  FIRST  CLASS 

YOUNG  STALLION 

Should  not  fail  to  see  our 
stock  and  get  our  prices  and 
tetms  befoie  buying  as  we  are 
prepared  to  and  will  sell  at 
prices  that  defy  competition. 


C.  BLOM.  Sc.  Helena,  Brown  Leghorns  a  specialty. 


SHEEP  AND  OOATS, 


B.  H.  CBANE,  Petalnma,  CaL,  breeder  and  importer. 
South  Down  Sheep;  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missouri. 

J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Crossbred 
Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.   Bams  for  sale. 


SWINE. 


i.  p.  ASHLBY.  Linden,  Cal.,  breeder  and  importer 
of  Thoroughbred  Swine.  Small  Yorkshire  Victoria, 
Essex  and  Poland-China.    Superior  etock,  low  prices. 


WILLIAM  NILBS,Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Thoroughbred 
PoIand^China  and  Berkshire  Pigs.   Circulars  free. 


TYLBB  BBAOH,    San  Jose,  CaL,    breedsi  of 
Ihorraghbred  Berkshire  and  Baeez  Hogi. 


HOLBERT&  CONGER, 

Importers  and  Dolers 
Direct  from  Europe, 

EnellBb    Sblre  Draft, 

Cleveland  Bay 
and    German  Coach 
Stallions. 
129  Eighteenth  fit., 
liOS  .Angeles,  Oalifornla 
Write  for  Catalogue". 


C0LT8JR0KEN. 

THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

One  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  San 
Leandro,  Alameda  County, 

 HAS  

Every  Facility  for  Breaking  Coitt  Properly 

Rates  Very  Reasonable. 
HOBSES  BOABDED  AT  ALL  TIMES. 

THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

OILBKBT  TOHPKIN8,  Proprietor, 
F.  O.  Box  149  San  Leandro,  OaL 


ANGORA  GOATS  FOR  SALE. 

A  nnmijer  of  pure-bred  Angora  Ooats  in  lots  to  suit 
This  Is  the  etf>ck  cf  goats  formerly  owned  by  Julius 
Weyaod  and  will  be  sold  cheap  lor  cash.  Address 

ICBMBMT  WKVAMU,  Colnsa,  Cal 


BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Prize  Herd  of  Southern  California. 

6  premiums  State  Fair  1892 
9  premiums  Los  Angeles  1892. 

PIGS  OF  ALL  AGES  FOR  SALE. 

SESSIONS  &  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  686.  Los  Angeles.  Oal 


AathorUed  Capital  $1,000,00» 

Capital  paid  np  and  Beaerre  Vand  800,000 
OlTldenda  paid  to  Stockholder!- .  720,000 

OFTICEBS. 

A.  D.  LOGAN  Preeldeat 

I.e.  STEELE  VIce-PreeldenI 

ALBERT  UONTPELLIEB  Cashier  and  Ifanagn 

FRANK  MoMULLEN  Secretary 

General  Banking.  Deposits  received,  Gold  and  Silver. 
Bills  of  Exchange  bought  and  sold.  Loans  on  wheat  and 
country  produce  a  specialty. 

Janoary  1,  1892  A.  UOyTPELLIER.  Uaoager. 


Registered  Herd  Book  Stock  of  the  Aaggle,  Netherland,  Nep- 
tune, Clifden,  Artis  and  other  families.   None  better. 

Of  the  Coomassie,  Alphea  and  other  choice  strains. 

Poland-Ohina  and  Berkshire  Pigs. 

3E»OXTIjTH.Tr— Nearly  all  Varieties. 

Third  Edition  POULTRY  Si  STOCK  BOOK,  50  cents 
y  mail  postpaid.   Thirteen  years  experience  on  this  coast. 


Address: 


BBD    BALL  BBAMD. 


I  Genuine  only  with  RED 
BALL  brand. 

Recommended  by  Gold- 
smith,  Marvin,  Gamble, 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  etc.,  etc. 

It  keeps  Horses  and  Cattle 
healthy.  For  mlloh  cows; 
it  Increases  and  enriohes 
their  milk. 

I  6S8  Howard  St.,  San 
Francinco.  Oal. 


Mann's  Green  Bone  Cutter 

FOB  POULTBY  FOOD. 

Patented  June  16, 1886;  August  20,  1889.  Canada  Patent,  June  12,  1890. 

WB  WARRANT  this  machine  to  cut  Dry  or  Green  Bones,  meat,  gristle  and 
all,  by  Hand  Power,  without  clog  or  difficulty,  or  MONEY  REFUNDED. 

ORB£N  CUT  BONB  WILL  DOUBLE;  THE  MUIVIBEK  OF  EGGS, 
will  make  them  26  per  cent  more  fertile,  and  increase  the  vigor  of  the  whole  flock. 
COST  OF  FEEDING  UATERULLY  LESSENED. 

These  Cutters  are  endorsed  by  all  the  leading  California  poultrymen.  Send  for  a 
Catalogue  describing  all  sizes  of  Cutters  and  containing  vaolable  Information  in  relation 
to  feeding  green  out  bones. 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO., 


PaclQc  Ooast  Agents. 


PETALUMA,  OAL. 


ITancy  Hanks 

Record  2:0*. 

Trotted  the  fastest  mile  on  record  when  hitched  to  a  Sulky 
with  Ball  Bearing,  Pneumatic  Tired  Wheels. 

WE  CAN  FURNISH  YOU  WITH  A 

NO.  205  NANCY  HANKS  SULKY 

WilH  PneDinatic  Tired  Bail  BearinglWlieels. 

For  •S60.00. 

This  price  includes  Ihe  Regular  Sulky  Wheels  as  well, 
and  either  style  may  be  uced     We  solicit  your  order. 

Remimber,  we  yive  you  the  Regular  Wheels  in  addition 
to  the  Pneumutic  Tired  Wheels.  So  you  have  t»o  sets  of 
wheels  with  each  Sulky. 

TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO. 

4ai-427  MAPKET  ST.,  S.  F. 


Send  for  Price  Lists 

OP  GUNS 

And  all  Articles  used 
by  Hunters  and 
Anglers. 


GUNS  SENT  ON 
TRIAL. 

OLD  GUNS  TAKEU 
IN  EXCHANGE, 
LUKl-VaSS,  525  KEARNY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


SHROPSHIRES  FOR  SALE. 

30  to  40  Thorougrhbred  and  High- 
Grade  Shropshire  Rams  Ready  for 
Service. 

Thia  stock  Is  the  Best  in  the  State,  having  been 
selected  from  the  famous  flock  of  the  late  Andrew 
Smiih,  of  Redwocd  City 

L  E.  McMAKAN  &  SONS, 

OFFICE,  22  Fourth  Sreet,  San  Franclaco. 
RANCH,  Dixon,  Oal. 


PERCHER0N8 


FOR  SALE. 


Having  decided  to  plant  my  place  in  fruit,  I  ofler  all 
my  pure  Percheron  stock  for  sale,  keeping  only  enough 
for  working  the  place.    Time  will  be  allowed  to  all  re> 
sponsible  purchasers  that  they  may  need,  at  7  per  cent. 
WM.  B.  COLLIER, 

Lakeport,  CkL 


Calves,  Yearlings  and  2-year-o!ds 

FOR  SALE. 
ROBERT  ASH3URNEB, 
Baden  Station,  San  Mateo  County,  OaU 
Only  three-.'ourths  mile  from  the  tarminns  o 
the  S.  F.  and  San  Mateo  Electric  Road. 


Dr.A.B.BUZARD, 

VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

IICEMBEB  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERIH' 
iVA  ary  Surgeons,  London,  England.  Late  Veterinary 
Surgeon  in  the  United  States  Army.  Veterinary  Con- 
tributor to  the  "  Pacific  Rural  Press."  The  diseases  of 
all  Domestic  Animals  treated  on  Scientific  Principles. 
Special  attention  eiven  to  Chronic  Lameness  and  Surgical 
Operations.  406  ISRODERICK  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Calls  to  the  country  promptly  attended  to.  Telephone- 
No.  «3«7. 


MONEY'lll^L^o^r^eV 

By  using  the  Pacific  Incubator 
and  Brooder,  which  will  hatch  any 
kind  of  eggs  better  than  a  hen.  In  uni- 
versal use.  Gold  Medal  wherever  ex- 
hibited. Thoroughbred  Poultrjr 
and  Poultry  .Appliances.  Send 
8  eta.  in  stamps  for  83- page  catalogue, 
with  30  lull-sized  colored  cuta  of  thor- 
oughbred fowls,  to  Pacific  Incuba- 
tor Co.,  137  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


THE 


Hi  LSI  ED  INGDBAT08 

COMPANY, 
ISl*  HyrUe  Strsct,  Vsklaad  Cal. 

Send  ntamn  isr  Circular. 


POULTRYMEN  ,S''rp'?a'?^«°^ 

couscquently  the  price  of  eggB  Is  adTHucing.  Every  one 
ttbould  now  feed  Wellingt^o'B  Improved  KgK  Food  re^rularly 
if  tbey  desire  to  have  eggs  to  sell  wheu  they  reach  bi^ 
pricefl.  Get  it  of  any  MERCHANT  or  of  Proprietor, 
B.  F.  WELLINGTON,  425  WaehJugtoa  St,,  San  FrmdBco. 
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THOUSANDS  OF  THESE  PUMPS  ARE  NOW  IN  USE  ON  THIS  COAST. 

They  are  made  of  the  Very  Best  Material.   Corrosive  Washes  DO  NOT  injure 

the  valves,  plunger-packing  or  cylinder. 

Tonr  neighbor  will  tell  yon  that  he  can  spray  MORE  TBEES  IN  A  DAT  with  the  Bean  Pnmp  than  yUh  any  other. 

DO  NOT  FAIL  TO  USE  THEIR  NOZZLES. 

SBND  FOR   CIRCULA.BS  TO 

The  BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO.,  San  Jose,  Oal. 


ALAMEDA  STEBL  WIND  HILL. 


10,  la  and  14  (t. 

Cheaper  than  an; 
Firet'Claas  HiU  In 
the  market. 

Every  Ob* 
Oaaranteed. 

No  bearines,  no 
springs,  no  wheels 
to  get  out  of  order. 
The  simplest  mill  In 
the  world. 

Agents  'Wanted 

—  ADDKKSa — 


TRUMAN,  HOOKER  k  CO.,  San  Francisco  or  Fresno. 


SPECIAL   VERTICAL  ENGINES. 

TWO  TO  SIX  HOBSKFOWKR. 

With  Tubular  Boilers,  made  of 
steel  plates  of  60,000  tensile 
strength. 

DnraWe!    Elceat!  Sile! 

I.owA>t  Priced  on  the 
Market. 

Material  and  workmanship  war- 
ranted equal  to  those  of 
any  m  ke. 
Tested  with  cold-water  pressure 
at  150  lbs.  and  they  are  warranted 
to  carry  that  mucii  steam  pressure. 

SSND  FOB  PRICE  LIST. 
37  MARKFT  ST.  San  Francisco. 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 


•TONE  MAM.  — 

Bend  forfree  lIluRtrated  catalogue,  showing  testimonials 
Jrom  thonsandB  who  Imre  sawed  from  &  to9  corda  dallr. 
It  saws  down  treee,  folds  llkea  pocket-knito,  'welphsouly 
il  lbs.,  easily  carried  on  shoulder.  One  man  can  saw  mor  e 
timber  with  It  than  two  men  with  across-cntBaw.  57,001)  la 
UK©.  W©  al»o  make  larj^er  aleed  machine  to  carry  7  foot 
Sfr*u}'jE"i.«'"'"*'"  agency.  FOIDINQ  SAWINQ 

MACHINE  CO.,  HI  to  H»  So.  Jeer^raoD  St.,  Cbloso.  111. 


THE!  El  X^-^SH. 

"  Greenbank  "  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  insecticide. 

Sole  Amenta, 

No.  B  MARKBT  RT  .      -      San  Frannlnoo. 


BPRAY  YOUR  TREES  I 

WMtewasli  Your  Barns  and  Fences! 
WAINWRIGHT'S  PUMPS 

Do  Elthttr  Sneoeaafnlly. 
Oatalafne  and  testimonials  sent  by  mall, 
WM.  WAINWBIOHT, 
Mo.  B  SDMr  Street,  Ran  FraBOl<ico.  Oal 


California  Inventors 


Should  consult 
;  DEWEY  A  OO. 
Am  k  r  I  OA  n 

AXu  FoREioN  Patent  BoLioiroas,  for  obtaining  Patentr 
•ndOaveats.    Establlxbed  Id  1860    Their  loni; eiperlence  at 

IoomallBta  and  large  practice  an  Patent  attorneys  enable, 
bem  to  oiler  Paolflo  Ooaat  Inrentors  far  better  serrice  than 
tb«T  ean  obtelo  elaowhere  Rend  for  free  circulars  of  intor- 
■lailon..  N»  220  Market  Bt.,  Ban  FrauoUco  Oal. 


GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION. 

SHIPPING  ^COMMISSION  HOUSE. 

OmCS.  108  DAVIS  STKEST.  SAH  FBAVCISCO,  OAL. 
Wsreboaae  and  Wharf  at  Port  Ooata. 


CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL  AND  ALL  KINgS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED. 

Moaey  advanced  on  Qrain  In  Store  at  lowest  possible  rates  of  Interest. 
Fnll  Oarsoes  of  Wheat  famished  Shippers  at  short  notloe. 

ALSO  ORDERS  FOR  GRAIN  R&OS,  Ag^rlcnltnral  Implementa,  Wagfoni,  Orooeriec 

and  Merohandiae  of  every  description  solicited, 

B.  VAN  BVBBT.  Manaeer.  A.  M.  BELT,  Assistant  Manager. 


THE  Most  Efficient  Wood  Preserver. 

APPLIED  WITH  AN  ORDINARY  BRUSH. 

Protects  All  Kinds  of  Timber,  Above  or  Below  Ground  or  Water, 

from  Rot  and  Decay. 


OARBOLINETrM  WOOD  PRESEEVINa  00. 

BITJECEE  &  CO.,  Pacific  Cioast  Agents.  319  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal, 


ENTERPRISE 

Meat  Choppef 

-WTINNED.-W  ' 

The  Best  in  the  World. 


For  Sale  by  the 

Hardware  Trade. 
Send  for  Catalogue 

Enterprise  H'f'g  Co., 

Third  &  Dsnpliin  Sts., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  'V'No, 


FOR  CHOPPING 

/»<U/  Satisagre  Meat,  Mince 
Meat,  Scrapple,  Stiet, 
Hambtirgr  Steals  for 
Dyspeptics,  Peppers, 
Hog's  -  Head  Cheese, 
Chicken  Salad,  Hash, 
Chicken  Croqnettes, 
Codfish,  Scrap  Meat 
for  Poultry,  I^obsters, 
Tripe,  Clams,  Corn  for 
Fritters,  Stale  Bread 
for  Bread  Crambs, 
Cocoannt,  Cabbage, 
Horse  Radish,  "Vanilla 
Beans,  &c.  Also  for 
making  Beef  Tea  for 
,  Invalids,  Ptilverining 

wm     Crackers,  Mashing 
V  \v  Potatoes,  &c. 


THE  JONES  5-TON  WAGON  SCALE 

Price  $60,  Delivered  Anywhere  In  tht 
Dnited  States. 

These  Scales  have  STEEL  BKABINOS,  Not  Wood- 

BEAR  THIS  IN  MIND. 
From  26  to  60  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  othei 
Scales  of  like  quality     All  siz  s  and  kinds 
of  .Scales  always  in  stock. 

Tmman, Hooker  &  Co..  San  Francisco 


Gommissiop  ^lerchapl?. 

DALTON  BROS., 

Commission  Merchants, 

 AID  DIALIBa  IB  

CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON  PRODUCE, 

Qreen  and  Dried  Fmits, 
Grain,  Wool,  Hides,  Beans  and  Polatoas. 

Advances  made  on  Oonalsrmnents. 
808  ft  810  Davis  St.,         Ban  Frandsc«. 

(P.  0.  Box  U8«.l 
JVY}onil(;nmants  Solldtad, 


ALLISON.GRAY&CO. 

BOl,  608.  606. 607  St  600  Front  St.. 
And  800  Washington  8t,  SAN  FRANCUOO. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

QRBBN  and  DRIED  FRUITS, 

P0UI.TBT,K008,0AHE,0RAIN,FR0DU<n 
AND  wool.. 


TVTOT*  ITT  Tya  f=^  .   Mi;cH  ofthe  pain, misery, and  many  jfthe  k.^ii^dke^ 

  IN  L,IKK   «V«'II>ED     Mothers  and  D  uuhtTs  better  informed 

"1~>  /K  TTf^TTT*  l^i'Ft  conRrriilnj  their  own  physical  being  and  how  beet  to  DEVELOP, 

^.■_-^«.»  cHEKimi   AND   PKOTKCT  IT.    Bend  or  call.    Consul  tal  io  i  fee. 
EHOTT  JE1..A.  ==  AUOK  wells,  rooms  16  and  16,  90«  Broadway,  Oakland,  Cal. 


WETMORE  BROS., 

CommisgioD  Mercliants. 

GREEN   AND  DRIED  FRUIT,  NUTS, 
PRODUCE,  POULrRY,  EGGS,  ETC. 

0ON8IGNHENTS  SOLICITED.    PBOHFT  RjaTURSa. 

418,  416  A  417  Waabln«ton  St., 
(P.  O.  Box  8099.)  SAN  FRANCISOO. 


MUORE.  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL.  GRAIN,  FLOUR 


-AND- 


General  Commission  Merchants, 

810  CaUfomla  St..  S.  F. 
Uembers  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchanfe. 


Impersonal  attention  given  to  siles  and  liberal  advaneM 
made  on  consignments  at  low  tares  of  Interest. 


(■STABLIllHaD  llj64.] 

GEORGE  MORROW  *  CO., 

HAY  and  GRAIN 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

39  01a7  Street  and  28  Commercial  Streati 
Sa>  Francisco,  Cal. 
^-SHIPPING  ORDERS  A  SPEClALTY.-« 


BRAY'S  SONS  &  CO.. 

Successors  to  Bray  Bros  Eatiblished  ISeS. 

COMMIfeSlON  MERCHANTS. 

Members  S,  F  Produce  and  Hay  lijcchanges. 
8PEUIALTIK8: 
C3rX-A.lXX,  BOAXXS  AZlcS.  ZZAy 

Consi^fnmeots  Econom  CiHy  H  ndled. 
Highest  Marliet  Prlcei  and  Prompt  Returns. 
Correspondence  solicitsd. 
No.  220  CLAY  ST..  Sao  Frandano,  Oak 


EVELETH  &  NA<H. 
COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  Dealers  in  Fruit,  Prodi-.ce   Poultry,  Game,  Egg 
Hides,  Pelts,  Tallow,  etc.,  422  Front  St.,  and  221,  228, 
225  and  227  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


REGULATE  THE 

STOMACH.  LIVER  AND  BOWELS, 

PURIFY  THE  BLOOD. 

A  RELIABLE  REMEDY  FOR 
Indlee*tlon,  IStliouAncAV  IleoOacho,  Gonstl- 

Ballon,  Oyspepala,  Chronic  Liver  Troublcft, 
IzEtnens,  Bad  Complexion,  I^ysentery, 
Offennlve  Breath,  and  all  dl»orderft  of  tne 
Stomach,  I'iver  and  HoweN. 

Ripans  Tabules  contaiu  notliiiijf  Injurious  to 
the  most  delicate  constitution.  Pleasant  to  take, 
safe,  effectual.   Give  immediate  relief. 

Sold  by  drae^ts.  Atrial  bottle  sent  by  mail 
on  receipt  of  16  cents.  Address 
THE  RIPANS  CHEMICAL  CO.<" 
10  SPRUCE  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


N.  CLARK  &  BONS. 
17  Spear  8tre«t,      -      San  Franolaoo. 

SEWER,  WATER  AND  CHIMNEY  PIPE 
AND  CAPS. 

Send  for  prices  on  Sewer  Pip*  for  cuUerta,  tor  roada, 

and  for  draining  lands. 


lAMES  U.  HAVEN.  THOUAS  E.  HAVEN, 

Notary  Pnbita 

HAVEN  &  HAVEN, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELORS  AT  LAW 

Wo.  880  OalUornla  Street, 
TeUphoaa  Ho.  ITiS.  SAH  rRAICISOO,  OAL, 


November,  12,  1892. 
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Market  Review. 


San  Fkancisco,  Nov.  9, 1892. 
The  past  week  was  broken  to  such  an  extent  by 
national  and  Stale  elections  as  to  virtually  cause 
general  trade  in  merchandise  and  farm  products  to 
be  at  a  standstill.  Now  that  it  has  passtd  and  the 
results  virtually  known,  it  will  be  only  a  question  of 
a  few  days  before  trade  will  resume  its  normal  con- 
dition. The  only  thing  which  is  Uable  to  be  a  dis- 
turbing factor  is  the  tariff,  but  as  this  will  not  prob- 
ably receive  attention  for  fully  one  year,  trade  will 
have,  by  that  time,  adjusted  itself  to  the  probable 
changes. 

Wheat  the  past  week  held  to  fairly  firm  prices  in 
all  markets,  at  home  and  abroad.  The  opinion  is 
gaining  ground  that  the  extraordinary  movement  of 
wheat  to  market  has  led  to  a  large  short-selling  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  witb  strong  holding  by  farm 
ers,  which  usually  obtains  toward  the  close  of  the 
year  at  the  East  and  in  Europe,  ought  to  bring  about 
much  higher  prices  before  winter  passes. 

The  local  wheat  market  has  ruled  quiet  but  steady 
with  a  strong  undertone.  The  holdings  are  drifting 
more  and  more  into  strong  hands,  and  with  weak 
holdtrs  once  eliminated,  much  better  prices  can  be 
looked  for  with  a  certain  degree  of  confidence.  This 
opinion  is  based  on  the  large  tonnage  (engaged  and 
disengaged)  in  port;  the  strong  statistical  position  of 
the  cereal  in  the  demand  and  supply  markets  of  the 
world  and  a  steady  lalllng  off  in  farmers'  deliveries 
Barley  has  held  to  firm  prices,  witb  slight  fluctna 
tions  reported.  Receipts  the  psist  week  were  quite 
free,  but  this  was  oflEset  by  a  good  demand  from  both 
consumers  and  the  short  interest  on  CalL  The  re 
ceipts  of  oats  were  quite  free,  but  the  bulk  came  to 
strong  parties,  which  caused  the  improved  prices  to 
be  fully  maintained.  It  is  reported  that  about  all 
the  surplus  in  Washington  is  under  the  control  of  one 
firm.  If  this  proves  to  be  correct,  we  can  look  with 
a  certain  degree  of  confidence  for  a  strong  market 
the  remainder  of  the  season.  Corn  has  held  barely 
stftady.  The  demand  is  rather  offish,  and  had  re- 
ceipts shown  any  material  increase,  lower  prices 
would  have  followed.  While  rye  and  buckwheat 
have  been  more  or  less  inactive,  a  firm  tone  ap- 
peared to  have  obtained  throughout  the  week. 

Bran  has  come  in  quite  freely,  and  with  an  oflBsh 
demand  prices  were  rather  in  buyer's  favor.  Mid- 
dlings have  ruled  barely  steady.  Free  receipts  ol 
screenings  from  up  north  have  been  against  the  mar- 
ket. Roll  barley  has  met  with  a  continued  free  con- 
sumptive demand  in  the  country.  Both  leedmeal 
and  cracked  corn  have  been  only  moderately  dealt 
In.  Hay  has  moved  off  fairly  well,  particularly  the 
more  choice  grades.  Owing  to  asteady  improvement 
In  pasture  in  the  more  favored  sections  of  the  State, 
range  stock  and  dairy  cows  are  not  fed  so  much 
hay,  which  has  lessened  the  call  for  stock  hay. 

Butter  has  continued  on  the  down  grade,  and  as 
sellers  press  the  market  buyers  show  a  corresponding 
offishness.  Receipts  have  been  quite  free,  and  with 
a  restricted  demand,  lower  prices  and  a  weak  market 
have  resulted.  It  now  looks  as  if  those  who  per- 
sisted in  closing  their  eyes  to  the  the  statistical  potl. 
tion  and  surroundings  in  the  State  will  be  heavy 
losers.  The  RtJBAL  Pkbss,  editorially  and  also  in 
this  department,  gave  from  time  to  time  facts  on 
which  to  form  a  correct  basis  for  operation,  and  those 
who  have  followed  the  course  outlined  have  no 
cause  for  regret.  Cheese  has  held  fairly  firm.  The 
supply  is  not  large,  while  the  demand  has  been 
steady.  Eggs  have  sold  higher.  The  higher  prices 
are  Increasing  shipments  from  points  east  of  the 
Rocky  mountains  to  this  State.  If  it  were  not  lor 
these  receipts,  prices  would  be  out  of  the  reach  of  all. 
It  is  said  that  several  parties  in  the  interior  are 
buying  eastern  eggs  and,  shipping  them  to  their 
place  of  business,  repack  them  and  return  them  to 
this  city  as  California  eggs.  In  this  way  they  make 
a  handsome  profit. 

Garden  truck  has  not  shown  any  material  change. 
Onions  have  held  to  fairly  steady  prices.  The  re- 
ceipts of  potatoes  have  continued  heavy,  but  the 
market  has  held  strong  for  the  more  choice  good- 
keepers.  Defective,  diseased  and  otherwise  poor 
potatoes  have  met  with  an  indifferent  demand,  with 
sales  largely  In  buyer's  favor. 

The  green-fruit  market  has  shown  no  material 
change  the  past  week.  The  election  largely  Inter- 
fered with  trade,  and  only  the  more  choice  and 
good-keeping  grapes,  apples  and  pears  met  with 
much  of  an  Inquiry.  The  market  is  being  cleaned 
up  of  trashy  apples,  and  as  supplies  lessen  the  mar- 
ket strengthens.  Good-keeping  grapes  were  in  more 
favor. 

The  dried-fruit  market  has  held  to  fairly  steady 
prices  for  the  more  choice  of  each  kind,  but  all  be- 
low choice  ruled  In  buyers' favor.  Prunes,  apricots 
and  plums  have  held  to  firm  prices,  but  peaches  have 
been  largely  In  buyers'  favor.  The  eastern  mar- 
ket is  shaping  into  a  better  position  for  holders.  All 
present  Information  points  to  much  better  prices  In 
t^!  *P^J«  months  than  have  obtained  for  several 
.  *^?'elgn  advices  indicate  better  prices  which 
ought  U.  favorably  afiect  ours  in  the  near  futur^ 

Kaislns  are  steady,  with  a  continued  free  outward 
movement  All  present  advices  Indicate  that  the 
inarkets  at  the  Ka«t  will  hold  up,  II  not  advance  In 
the  spring  months  of  1893.  There  Is  a  continued 
Hirong  hear  pressure,  owing  to  packers  acUne  to 
eether,  but  this  must  eventually  give  way  bifore 

in^  hir?"''^"''*'''''?''.*''*'*  Kdstare  in  light  supply 
and  higher,  as  are  old-crop  Calllornia  raisins. 

Markets  by  Telegraph. 


Dried  Fruit  Steady. 

New  York,  Nov.  P,.-Apricot«  are  Rtea<]y  «l 
il^^.v.^'''.^.^'"'*-  ?f»Pe»  are  not  wanted.  Unpeefed 
p«ache«  in  bags  still  range  at  izj^iSc  spot.  Prunes 


are  moving  only  for  trade  wants.  Spot  prices  for 
single  sizes  are  lower,  because  the  first  selections  of 
late  arrivals  have  lieen  ab  orbed.  Forties  are  quoted 
at  13c;  fifties  at  lij^c;  sixties  at  12c;  seventies,  llj^c; 
eighties,  lie;  nineties,  lOVsC. 

There  Is  agood  dema' d  lor  coast  soft-shell  almonds. 
Quotations  are  15@i6>^c  per  pound. 

Choice  Beans  are  Firm.   Honey  Is 
Scarce. 

New  York,  Nov.  6.— Honey  is  scarce  and  wanted. 

Lima  beans— Offers  to  shade  rates  for  delivery  of 
new  by  Pacific  Mail  have  not  really  broken  our  mar- 
ket. Undtrgrades  sag  a  little,  but  ail  good  are  firmly 
held  at  82@2.05  per  spot  bushel. 

Better  Tone  In  Hops. 

New  York,  Nov.  6  — Rectipts  are  liberal,  but 
closely  taken  up  for  export  and  a  rather  better  brew 
ers'  demand.  Last  week's  prices  close  full  and  firm 
with  selected  Pacifies  touching  243^c.  A  sale  of  Call 
fornia  olds  was  made  at  8c.  Wiih  sttadier  London 
advices  the  market  looks  brighter.  Exports  for  the 
two  weeks  are  40,542  bales. 

Raisins  Sellingr  Wide  Rangre. 

New  York,  Nov.  6.— With  a  larger  offering  of 
boxes,  prices  have  a  wider  range  Layers  are  quoted 
at$l.70(ce2;  loose,  8l.70@l  85  Bags  are  offered  at  6c 
for  thrte-crown  and  4J4@5c  for  common  to  good  two- 
crown.  A  line  of  fancy  bags  from  El  Cajon  brought 
7@8c.  Steamer  receipts  for  the  week  for  New  tng 
land  are  6031  boxes  and  3996  bags;  for  New  York, 
11,197  boxes  and  2868  bags. 

Wool  Shows  Signs  of  Advancing. 

New  York,  Nov.  6.— The  disposal  of  a  big  volume 
of  domestic  wool  is  the  feature  ol  the  week.  Manu- 
facturers are  disposed  to  collect  reserves  while  prices 
are  where  they  are,  and  lines  have  been  taken  to  an 
extent  that  forestalls  the  outside  speculative  feeling 
which  more  or  lets  attends  the  situation  of  dimin 
ished  stocks  and  certainly  safe  figures.  In  New 
England  there  is  a  growing  speculative  sentiment 
among  sellers  who  have  faith  in  an  eventful  upward 
turn  to  prices,  but  their  policy  is  to  let  any  present 
weighty  surplus  go  into  a  course  of  assured  consump 
tion,  and  are  consequently  indifferent  to  the  ap 
proaches  of  outside  capital.  California  and  kindred 
unwashed  wools  have  sold  promptly  up  to  the  ex 
treme  of  late  current  ra.es.  This  is  substantially  an 
imi  rovement,  as  during  the  active  business  of  the 
season  many  top  qualities  have  been  carried  off,  to 
the  promotion  of  next  good  grades.  Sales  at  New 
York:  68,000  pounds  of  spring  California,  230,000 
Dounds  of  fall  Texas,  18,000  pounds  of  scoured  Cali- 
fornia, and  512.000  pounds  of  other  domestic,  and 
272  OuO  pounds  of  foreign  on  private  terms  Sales  at 
Boston:  3,902,000  pounds  of  domestic;  also  616,100 
foreign,  of  which  466,000  were  Australian.  Philadel- 
phia reports  a  favorably  active  market. 


Exports  by  Sea  from  San  Francisco 
from  July  I  to  Nov.  1- 

1892-93  1891-92 

Wheat,  ctls  3,945,877  6,5^7,3 

Flour,  bbls   429,267  423,258 

Barley,  ctl*   9j6,110  682,501 

Tonnage  Movement. 

From  reliable  advices  up  to  Nov.  8,  the  followlDg  Bum 
mary  touoage  movement  U  compiled: 
On  the  way—, 
1891. 


Grain  Futures. 


Liverpool. 

The  following  are  the  closing  prices  paid  tor  wheat  options 
per  ctl.  for  the  past  week: 

Jan. 

fs  Hd 
SsUjd 
5sll*d 


Dec. 
.''slOid 

saijd 

5s  U  id 
6sl0*d 


Feb. 
6s00  d 
6s01  d 
lisOOid 
6si.0id 


Mar 

68U1  d 
6si:2  d 
6b0  Jd 
asOUd 


April 

esOIJd 
6s02.S  . 
6sO-4d 
6s02id 


for  P.  S. 
Rather  more  inquiry. 
Steady 

Firm  but  not  active. 
Quiet. 


Nov 

rhursday....  5s09.id 

Friday   fslu  d 

Saturday  .  . .  Ssiyid 
Monday.  ....  5s09  d 

Tuesday   

The  following  are  the  prices  for  California  cargoes  for  off 
coast,  nearly  due  and  prompt  shipments  for  he  past  week: 

Market 

O.  0.     P.  S.     N.  D. 
rhiu-sday ...  33s       32s9 1  32s9d 

Friday  3  is        33s  33j 

Saturday..  3ia        33s  33s 

Monnay  32s9d    33s  32s9d 

Tuesday   S.'SLd 

To-ilay  s  cablegram  Is  as  follow^: 

Liverpool,  Nov  9.  Wheat— Firmly  held  and  more  dis- 
position to  buy.  Califomi*  »pot  lots,  63  9d;  oS  coaso,  33  ; 
just  shii.ped,  33s  3d;  nearly  due,  333;  cargoes  off  i;oa  t, 
steady;  on  passage,  firm  but  not  active;  Mark  Lane  wheat, 
quiet;  French  country  markets,  quiet. 

San  Francisco. 

WHEAT, 
liiellei 
'92. 

Thursday,  highest  ,  

lowest  

Friday,  highest   132 

"     lowest   132 

Saturday,  highest   133i 

lowest   133g 

Monday,  highest   133|   

"      lowest   13JJ 

Tuesday,  highest  

lowest  

BARLEY. 


Buyer  Buyer 
Dec.  Jan. 
13t 

mi  .... 

134i 
1331 


Miy 
13  I 

mt 

1361 
13Ki 
1362 
1365 
137 
136J 


May 

95 
95 


Seller 

'92.     Dec.  Jan, 

Thursday,  highest                       89 J      »92  90k 

"         lowest                        89        92  90S 

Friday,  highest                                    "gii  '92 

"     lowest                                         914  92 

Saturday,  highest                                 *92J  91i  91 

lowest                                     92  91 J  95j 

Monday,  highest   92-i   

"      lowest   921   

Tuesday,  highest  

"  lowest  

Buyer  option. 

Eastern  Markets. 

The  following  shows  the  closing  prices  of  wheat  for  the 
past  week  at 

New  York. 

Day.                      Not.     Dec.     Jan.  March. 

Thursday                       124i      1265      129§  1344 

Friday                                      127       129J  135 

Saturday                      1244      126       129  134 

Monday                        125       127       129J  135 


May. 

im 

138§ 
138 
140 


The  following  Is  to-day's  telegram: 

New  York,  Nov.  9.— Wheat— 765o  for  December,  773c 
for  January,  79c  for  February  a^d  81c  for  May. 

Chicago. 

Day.  Nov.        Dec.  May 

Thursday   lUi  120  1291 

Friday   117  1I9J  129 

Saturday   117  12J  130 

Monday   120  120!,  130 

Tuesday   ....  .... 

The  following  is  to-day's  telegram: 

OuicAoo,  Nov.  9.— Wheat -73io  for  December  and  79c 
for  May. 

General  Remarks  and  Statistics. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  of  produce  from  all  sources  at  this  port  for  7 
days  ending  Nov.  8,  '92,  were  as  follows  : 


Flour,  qr.  sks  168  889 

Wheat,  ctls  227,268 


Barley, 

Rye,  ••   

Oats,  "   

Corn,  '*   

•Butter,  "   

do  bz8   

do  bbls   

do  k'gs   

do  tubs   

do  i  bxs   

tCheeue,  ctls  

do  bxs  

Eggs,  doz  

do  "  Eastern. . , 
Beans,  sks. 


79,3(6 
732 
15,538 
4,65(i 
192 
5% 
97 
274 


12 
618 


Bran,       sks   15,682 

Buckwheat  "   648 

MiddUngs   "   2,478 

Chicory,  bbla   55 

Hops       "    687 

Wool,       "    687 

Hay,     ton    1,878 

Straw,     "    174 

Wine,  gals   237,230 

Brandy,  "   ,  9,8Uii 

Raisins,  bxs    15,110 


1  Honey, 
i  Peanuts, sks 
9i:Walnut8  " 
10,952  Alinouds  " 
72,3(  0!  Mustaid  " 
26,9i;  Flax 


Potatoes,  sks   30,2<  I  Popcorn  "   

Onions,      "    2,S40i  Broom  corn,  bbls. 

•OverI'd,  212  ctls.   t  Overland,  269  ctls. 


1« 

502 
1,253 

890 

'soo 
"iii 


San  Francisco  252,437 

San  Diego   11,784 

San  Pedro   11,193 

Oregon   4'.,812 

Puget  Sound   19,238 


408,667 
24,157 
8,990 
38,8  6 
28,569 


^In 
1892. 
•167,817 
8.651 

28,750 


port—, 
1891 
124,239 


1 45,718 


Totals  335,464      5(9,269         205.218  170,007 

•Engaged  for  wheat,  1892,  51,781;  1891, 108.788 

Cereals. 

The  exports  of  wheat  from  Russia  from  January  1st 
to  October  Ist  have  been  16,393,000  bushels,  against 
72,7o6,UOO  bushels  last  year.  Rye,  693,000  bushels, 
Bgainst  37.078,oOi»  bushels.  Barley,  17,3o6  000  bushels, 
against  22,444  00)  bushels.  Oats,  12,262,(JOO  bushels, 
against  37,753,0u0  bushels,  and  on  corn,  7,000,000  bush 
eis,  against  11,613.000  bushels. 

In  connection  with  the  estimates  of  the  English 
wheat  crop  the  yearly  statement  of  Sir  John  E 
Lawes,  in  regard  to  the  experiments  on  his  farm  at 
Rothamsted,  is  interesting.  These  ex.erlmenis  have 
now  extended  over  a  period  of  49  years,  with  crops 
grown  yearly  on  the  same  plot  under  the  same  con 
diti.ins  from  year  to  year.  Thesn  experiments  show 
conclusively  the  value  of  fertilizers  He  believes 
that  the  entire  result  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  le><b 
luvorable  than  on  his  ground,  but  makes  bis  estimate 
on  his  own  averages  as  follows:  Crop,  59  387  816 
bushels;  amount  available  less  seed,  54,774,996  hush- 
els.  The  average  population  of  the  United  Kingdom 
18  put  at  383^^  millions,  and  the  consumption  is  six 
bushels  per  capita,  or  230,OiX),UO0  bushels.  After  de 
ducting  the  home  tupf  ly,  the  requirements  of  foreign 
whtat  will  be  175,000,000  bushels.  If  a  lower  estimate 
ol  2.2  bushels  per  acre  Is  accepted  for  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  requirements  will  be  184,000,000  bush- 
els. Alter  making  allowances  lor  the  large  stocks  ol 
wheal  on  hand  at  the  fir^t  of  this  cereal  year,  it  is  be 
lieved  that  the  requirements  for  the  ensuing  yeai 
will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  160,000,000  bushels. 

The  editor  of  the  S ortliwestern  Miller  says  that  from 
his  persouol  observation  It  is  sure  that  the  wheat 
crop  of  the  rich-producing  dibtrlc.s  along  the  Vojga 
in  Russia  was  In  a  very  bad  condition  this  summer  as 
late  as  July,  and  that  there  can  be  no  other  result 
than  a  repetition  of  the  great  scarcity  which  was 
seen  a  year  ago.  Although  there  is  no  indication  yet 
of  a  repetition  of  the  pronibition  of  exports,  there  is 
no  denying  the  fact  that  another  famine  will  follow 
in  the  wake  of  the  last.  This  statement  was  based  on 
no  casual  reports,  but  on  a  number  of  private  leiter.- 
from  parties  who  last  year  were  engaged  in  relieving 
distress.  He  quotes  such  statements  as;  "This  i^ 
another  bad  year  for  Russia.  People  are  sulTering 
even  more  than  last  year.  Then,  at  least,  they  had 
a  little  oats;  now  there  is  nothing  to  feed  the  cattle 
on."  Again:  "Fuel  and  fodder  are  both  scarcer  than 
last  year."  Again:  "The  condition  of  many  villages 
in  our  neighboihood  this  year  promises  to  be,  if  pos- 
sible, even  worse  than  last."  Anotuer  correspondent 
says:  "Even  the  oats  have  been  burnt  up  this  year, 
and,  In  a  word,  there  is  a  state  of  most  complete  des- 
titution." In  the  northern  part  ol  Samara  the  crops 
have  again  failed,  owing  to  the  repetition  of  drough  . 
The  J/iHer  thinks  that  there  is  a  likelihood  of  being 
a  repeii  ion  of  the  prohibition  of  exports,  providing 
ther.-  are  lirge  exports  this  year,  but  at  present,  ow- 
ing to  the  severe  loss  of  last  year,  merchants  are  in- 
different and  the  peasants  have  nothing  to  sell, 
which  accounts  for  the  poor  business. 

'1 0-day  was  largely  consumed  in  discussing  politics 
and  therefore  business  suffered. 

un  Call,  wheat  futures  were  higher,  but  spot  par- 
cels were  reported  to  us  strong  at  unchaugea  quota- 
tions. While  no  higher  quotations  were  reported  to 
us,  yet  it  was  said  ihat  an  advance  was  offered  for  a 
straight  parcel  of  shipping. 

Barley  was  in  good  demand,  and  for  a  straight 
parcel  of  feed  a  slight  advance  was  obtainable,  pro- 
vided it  wa>  favorably  situated. 

Oats  weie  offered  sparingly,  which  was  offset  by  an 
ofhsh  demand. 

Corn,  rye  and  buckwheat  were  essentially  un- 
changed. 

Feedstuff. 

The  market  was  heavy  for  bran,  but  firm  for  both 
eround  and  roll  barley.  Other  ground  feed  was 
steady. 

Hay  was  weak  and  easy  at  current  quotations. 
Compressed  hay  sells  at  810@10.50  for  giltedged. 
Wheat  hay,  wire  baling,  sold  to-day  at  ijio. 

Dairy  Produce. 

Dealers  report  giltedged  butter  slightly  steadier  to- 
day, ihe  demand  was  reported  fair.  The  lower 
quotaiions  appear  to  be  attracting  outside  orders. 
Chee»e  was  steady. 

Eggs  moved  off  freely  to-day.  Choice,  fresh-laid 
Californian  sold  at  473^  cents,  and  selected  at  30  cts. 
Eastern  fresh-laid  in  25  and  60  box  parcels  sold  at 
26@26>^  cts.,  and  cold-storage  at  21@2J  cts. 

The  receipts  of  butter,  cheese  and  eggs  at  San  Francisco 
in  October  were  as  follows: 

Butter,  Cheese, 
Source.  Lbs.  Lbi. 

California   1,2  9,100  412,00D 

Oregon   78, '(JO  34,300 

Eastern   370.200  213,500 


Eggs, 
Dozen- 
65,311 
780 
341,310 

403,461 
420,315 
200,243 
358,75^ 
590.1;  68 
636,170 
603,735 
374,211 
447,325 
408,461 


Totals                                 1,657,400  695,800 

January                                 502,200  476,9  0 

February                                  622,550  313.600 

March                                    I,188,7i0  574,200 

April                                      1,793  050  8B2,9C0 

May                                       1.713,100  715,900 

June                                      1,811,200  634,100 

July                                       I,lo7,700  789, '00 

August                                   1.376,300  694,800 

September                              1,660,300  786,900 

Ten  months  13,562,500    6,148,109  4,449,116 

During  the  first  ten  months  of  1891  the  receipts 

were  11,903,000  fts  butter  and  5,861,300  fts  cheese, 

4,314,042  dozen  eggs. 

Vegetables. 
Garden  truck  was  essentially  unchanged.  The 

supply  and  demand  appeared  to  have  been  about 

equal. 

Onions  were  strong.  There  was  no  difficulty  in 
placing  choice  good  keepers. 

River  red  potatoes  were  dull  and  hard  to  sell  to- 
day. Sales  were  made  at  40(®50  cts.  per  sack  on  the 
wharf  Salinas  Burbanks,  if  choice,  sold  readily. 
All  other  kinds  were  slow. 

Sweet  potatoes  were  dull  and  heavy  to-day.  Sales 
of  river  were  made  on  the  wharf  at  60@75  cts.,  latter 
for  the  best. 

Fruit. 

Grapes  were  in  fair  offering  at  unchanged  quota- 
tions. Apples  were  slow  at  steady  prices.  Peaches 
are  out  of  the  market.  Quinces  and  1  ears  sold  lower. 
Winf-grap  s  were  firmer  for  choice,  good  keepers. 

The  dried-fruit  market  was  dull  and  weak  for  all 
kinds  below  good,  but  choice  to  gilt-edged  were  firm. 
Apples  are  moving  with  some  d'gree  of  firmness 

At  a  meetingof  the  California  State  Kaisin-Growers' 
Association,  the  following  minimum  prices  were 
agreed  upon:  Clusters,  20  lbs.,  per  box,  S2;  choice  3- 
crown  London  layers  per  box, $1.65;  standard  S  crown 
London  layers  per  box,  fl  45;  3-crown  London  layers 
per  box,  81.30;  3-crown  choice  loose,  unfaced,  per 


box,  81  30;  S  crown  fancy  loose,  faced,  per  box,  81  35; 
4-crown  loose,  sacked,  per  lb  ,  5c;  3-crown  loose,' 
sacked,  per  lb.,  4V4c;  2-crown  loo^e,  sacked,  per  lb., 
3>$c;  standard  4-crown  loose,  boxed,  per  box  81.15; 
seedless  Mu>cat8.  per  lb.,  4c;  seedless  MuscatB,  fancy,' 
iM-rlb.,.5c;  seedless  Miihcals,  fancy,  boxes,  per  box, 
$123;  third-grade  seedle>s  Muscats,  sacks,  per  lb.,  .?c. 
It  Is  understood  that  this  Is  to  take  immediate  effect, 
and  that  we,  under  no  fonKlderalioo,  deviate  from 
the  above  prices.  All  prices  to  be  f.  o.  b.  from  point 
of  departure. 

Live  Stock. 

The  market  for  b  illocks  and  calves  appears  to  be 
firmer  for  the  more  choice.  Mutton  sheep  and  hogs 
have  held  to  fairly  firm  prices.  The  consumption  of 
fresh  meat  Is  said  to  be  enlarging. 

Miscellaneous. 

The  poultry  market  has  been  more  or  less  demoral- 
ized throughout  the  week,  with  at  times  much  diffi- 
culty met  in  selling.  At  the  close  the  tone  appears 
to  be  fiteadjing,  ai;d  unless  more  eastern  comes  in, 
the  market  ought  to  do  better.   Turkeys  sold  higher. 

Beans  were  essentially  unchanged  the  past  week. 
It  is  said  that  considerable  quantities  were  damaged 
by  rain. 

Hops  have  held  to  fnirly  firm  prices,  notwithstand- 
ing buyers  trying  to  got  prices  lower. 

Wool  has  moved  off' fairly  free,  Cfjnsidering  It  waa 
election  week.  For  a  cho  ce,  desirable  clip  a  slight 
advance  was  reported  to  have  been  made. 

Mustard  seed  is  under  strong  control.  The  market 
is  firm.  Alfalfa  has  a  wide  range,  but  choice  sells  at 
our  quotations. 

General  Produce 

Extra  choice  in  good  packages  fetch  an  advance  on  top 
ciuotationx,  while  very  poor  grades  sell  less  than  the  lower 
(juotations.  November  9.  1892. 

BEANS  AND  PEAS.       Do  country  m'ls.3  91  (ct  — 

Bayo,  ctl   2  30  1.0  2  40  ISuperfine...      2  60  (a  3  00 

Butter   2  75  @  3  CO  !  NUTS-Jobbino. 

Pea   2  65  (g  2  75  I  Walnut8,Cal.  lb.      8  fte 

Red   2  40  (3  2  50  Do  choice   10  @ 

Piuk   2  10  (g  2  15  iDo  pap-t-shell.. 

Small  White...  2  59  @  2  65  Almonds,  >ftshl 
Large  White...  2  45  (8  2  50  Paper  shell  .... 

Lima   3  00  (as  3  15  Hardshell  

Fid  Peas.blk  eye  1  60  m     —  :  Brazil  

Do  gri-eu   2  20  (g     —   P  cans,  small.. 

Oo  Niles   1  40  @     —  i  Do  large   14  i 

Split   4  50  (g  5  50  I  Peanuts  


BUTTER 
Cal.,    poor  to 

lair,  lb   12i'9 

Do  g'd  to  choice  20  (g 
Do  Giltedged. . . 
Do  Creamery. . . 
Do  do  Giltedge . 
East  rn,  lad  e. . 
Cal.  Pickled  ... 

Cal.  Keg  

East'rn  Cr.  am'y 

CHEESE, 
Cal.  choice 

cream  

Do  fair  to  good. 
Do  Giltedged.. 

D  1  Skim   

Young  America 

EGGS. 
Cai.  "as  is,"  doz    27 J @ 

Do  shaky   20  '<t 

no  candled   371(3 

Do  Choi  e   45  @ 

Do  fresh  laid . . .  —  @ 
Dodo  s'lcdwhte  — @ 
Eastern  "as  is"     21  (ffl 

Do  candled   J6  @ 

Do  selected   27  @ 
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26  (g 

-  (a 

i2m 

20  (CD 
20  @ 
25  (fS 


-  ®  12 


5  @ 


Filiji-rts   10  (g 

Hickory   7  @ 

Chestnut*      ..     18  @ 
ONIONS. 
@     30  Silverskin  50  (g 

POTATOES. 
River  Reds.     .     30  @  45 

—  I  Early  P^ose,  ctl.     40  (g  50 

—  !  Peerlefs  .  ...  60  CcC  70 
24  iGarnet  Chilies..     60  @  70 

—  Burbaok  8  ed's  40  (g  60 
|Do  do  Salinas..  90  (a  1  25 
|8wcet   50  ®  1  00 

—  j  Extra  choice  sell  for  more 
money 

POULTRY. 

6J  Hens,  doz   5  00  (g  6  00 

12  Rooste-s.  old...  5  0  (g  5  tO 
Do  young.       ..  4  50  @  5  60 

—  iBri/ilers,  small.  2  50  @  3  50 

—  D  J  large   3  50  to  4  00 

—  .Fryers   4  00  to  4  50 

—  IDucks   4  00  @  4  50 

474  Do  large   4  50  @  5  00 

60  Do  ex.ralarge..     —  to  6  00 

—  iGees^  I  air     . .  1  50  @  1  75 

—  jTurkeys,  gobl'r.     15  to  18 

—  I  Turkeys,  Bens..     15  @  17 
Outs  de  prices  for  selected    All  kinds  of  poultiy,  if  poor 

large  eggs  and  inside  prices  or  small,  sell  at  less  thari 
for  mired  sizes-small  eggs  quoted;  if  large  and  in  g,od 
are  hard  to  sell.  condition,  they  sell  Cor  more 

FEl£D.  than  quoted. 

Bran,  ton  14  00(g  15  00   

FeedmeaL  26  0  @  27  00  Manhattan  Egg 

Grd  Barley....  19  00  <r  20  50     Fond  (Red  BaU 


Middlings  21  O0@  23  OC 

oil  cak«  Meal. .  (g  35  00 

ManfaatanHorse 

Food  (Ked  Ball 

Bran  I)  in  lUO- 


Brann)  in  100- 
tb.  Cabinets...     —  (311  60 
GAME 
QuaiL  Per  doz..     75  @  1  25 

Ducks    —  (g  — 

lb.  Cabinets...     -  @  8  00  Do  Maid  ^  doz  4  00  @  5  50 

HAY.  Do  Sprig   2  25  (g  3  00 

Compreised  ...  (§10  50  Do  Teal   1  50  to  — 

Wheat,  per  ton.  8  50(<»      —   Do  Widgeon  1  50  @  2  00 

Do  choice      ..  (g  14  00  Do  small   1  00  @  1  50 

Wheat  and  oats  8  OOS  12  59  Geefe   -  (g  — 

Wild  Oats   7  00@  10  UO  Do  gray  ^  doz..  2  00  @  2  60 

Cultivated  do  .  6  CO'a   9  00  iDo  White   1  00  @  1  60 

Barley   . .  6  50(3   9  5^  !  Do  Brant   1  00  (g  1  60 

A'falfa.  ,   8  00{^  9  50  Snipe   -   (g  — 

Clover   8  00(g  10  00  Do  English,  doz  1  50  (g  2  00 

Straw,  bale   30@      60  Do  Jack,  per  doz     75  (g  I  CO 

GRAIN,  ETC.  H^re,  ler  doz..  1  00  (a  1  50 


Rabbits,  large..  75  @  1  25 
Do  small  1  00  (g  1  25 

PROVISIONS. 
Cat.  bacon, 
heavy,  per  lb.     12  (g  — 

Medium   13  @  — 

Light   14  @  — 

Lard   8i(g  12 

Cal  sm'k'd  beet.     11  (8  — 
Hams,  Cal  salt  d     13  to  — 
14  @  — 


Barley,  feed,  ctl  8240   

Do  good    86i(g  

Do  choice   90  (g  

Do  >  rewing   924<g  

Do  do  choice. ..  96}(g  

Do  do  Giltedge  1  00  (B  

Do  Chevalier...!  00  (g  

Do  do  Gi  tedge.l  15  @  

Buckwheat  2  25  (g  

Corn,  white. ...I  15  @   1  20 
Yellow,  large... 1  05  @  1  074  IDo  Eastern 

Do  small  1  12J@   1  15  '  SEEDS 

Oats  mining...!  3"4@  Alfalfa   10  @ 

Feed,  choice....!  30  to  Clnver,  Red . . . .     14  @ 

Do  good  1  30  to  White    28  (a) 

Do  tair   !  25  @  Flaxseed   2  25  @ 

Do  common  1  174(g  Hemp   44@ 

Surprise  1  45  (g  Mustard,  yellow  54® 

Blaek  Cal  1  10  to   1  25  Uu  brown   4  (g 

Do  Oregon.....    —  @   WOOL. 

Gray  1  31  @  i  Fall,  1892. 

Rye  !  124@   1  174  SJoaqoin,  plain  64@ 

'Wheat,  milling  iDo  mountain...     10  (g 

Gi  t  dged  1  35  (g  Do  lamb      ....      8  (g 

Do  choice  1  33i<g  '       "  ' 

Do  fair  lo  good  1  324@  

Shipping.choice  1  33i(g  

Do  good  1  31}@  

Do  fair  1  2Si(g  

Common  1  26i(g  

Sonora  1  25  (3 

HOPS 


14  @ 
11  (g 


1892,  fair   18  (3 

Good   20  (g 

Choice   21  (g 

FLOUR. 
Extra,city  mills  3  90  @ 


Northern  Choice 
Do  Ddtective. . .  _ 

Do  Lamb   10  @ 

HONEY -1892  Crop 
White    c<  mb, 

2-0)  frame  

1  30  Do  do  1-lti  frame 
White  extracted 


—  Amber  do. 

—  Dark  do  

—  Beeswax,  lb. 


Live  Stock. 


BEEF. 

btaU  fed  6  ®— 

Grass  fed,  extra  6£8— 

First  quality   6|@ — 

Secon-1  quality  4i^  — 

Third  quality  3  ®— 

Bulls  and  thin  Cows.. .3  @— 
VEAL. 

Range,  heavy  5  @— 

Do  Ught  6  @- 

Dairy  7  (084 


MtrrroN. 

Wethers   64®— 

Ewes   6  (!*— 

Do  Spring  748— 

HOOS 

Light,  $  lb,  cents.'. . . .  4j^— 

Medium   4|g — 

Heavy   4J.«- 

Soft   4  (g- 

Feeders  ^A— 

Stock  Bogs.   34^^ 


Twine  and  Baling  Rope. 


BALE  ROPE. 

sal,  3  yarns   9 

Do.  2  yarns,  ight  94 

Diip'ei.  3  yarus   9 

Maniha,  3  )arns,  heavy... lUi 
Fiu-e  Manilla,  3  tc  4  yarns  12 


TWINE. 
Pure  Manilla  Hon,  In  balls, 

tarred  114 

Do,  Grapevine,  in  balls  or 

coils   12 

Do,  .Sprine  16 


Do,  2  yarns,  light  124  ;DuplHi  Hon  In  balls, 'ar'd,  94 

D.'<,  Grapevine,  in  twlls  or 
colls  104 


Vontinued  on  next  page.) 
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November  12,  1892. 


Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

Ohotoe  selected,  In  good  paokogea,  fetch  an  adTanoe  on  the 
qaotations,  while  Tery  pooi  giadei  Be"  If"  than  the  lower 


qaotationB. 
Limes,  Mex  ....  3  00  @  3  50 

Do  Cal   —  @  - 

Lemons,  box....  6  00  ®  8  ro 
Do  Sicily  choice  7  00  @  8  50 
Strawberries,  pr 

ohesc   5  00  <a  9  00 

Apples   30  (3  60 

Do  Choice   75  @  1  CO 

o  Extra  choice  1  00  @  1  25 
Cauteloupes,  pr 

crate    —  @  — 

Gi  apes,  pr  bx  - 

Do  White   35®  60 

Do  Black   30  (a  60 

Do  Muscats  ...     25  @  60 

Do  T  kays   35  <«  60 

Do  Royal  Isabel  1  OJ  @  1  2i 
DoCornichon..  60®  65 
Win-1  Grapes, 

Zinfnd'l,  pr  tn.     —  (S 17  00 

Mission  10  00  @I2  0  ' 

White  8  OU  (alO  fO 

Ptars   25  @  75 

do  Winter  Nelia  7i  (g  1  00 
Quinces  pr  bx . .     75  @  1  00 


November  9,  1892, 
Extra  choice  fruit  for  special 
purposes  Sells  at  an  advance 
on  outside  quotations 


Beets,  sk  

Carrots,  sk  

Ukra,  diy,  &>  

Parsnips,  otl. . , , 
Peppers,  rtrr,  lb 
Do  grn  Chili,  bx 
Do  do  Bells .... 

X'urmps,  ctl  

Cabbage,  100  Sw 

aarlic,  lb  

Tomatoes  

String  Beans.lb. 
Lima  Beans  . . . . 
iyucumbers,  box 
Mushrooms 
Exg  Plant,  bx.. 
Mar'fat  Squash, 


Celery. 


}  50 

30  a 

;  60 

8  « 

1  10 

1  00  g 

i  1  50 

7  a 

i  9 

40  g 

i  6'j 

40  € 

i  61 

-  ( 

i  10 

35  « 

i  50 

2  (t 

i  2i 

25  ( 

a  6u 

3  ( 

1  4 

4  « 

*  4i 

50  (. 

*  75 

-  ( 
25  ( 

*  - 
^  50 

8  00  mo  00 

50  ( 

a  65 

50  C 

9  75 

Dried  Fruits. 


The  quotations  given  below  are  for  average  prices  re 
ceivtd  by  commissioQ  m^ichants  for  consigQme.-t3  by 
growjrs.  Something  ve  y  tancy  fi!tche»  an  advance  on  the 
highest  qu  tatiou-.  while  i  oor  spI's  sligutly  bel  w  the  low- 
est quot<tti"n8.  Prices,  unless  otherwise  sp  cifi  d  are  for 
fiuioins  cks;  add  for  60-lb.  boxes  Jc  per  Ih.  and  for  i;5-lb. 
boxes  J  lo  ic  per  lb. 


APPLtS  1892. 
Sun-dried,  J's,  com'on  25  3i 

Do  do  pr  me   3}@  4 

Do  do  c  Kjice   4  ti  ii 

Do  slicr-d.  common. .    3i  4 

Do  do  prime  4  @  4 

Do  do  chili  e   45@  5* 

Kvap.  bl.,ri  g.5(l-tb.bx  8  la  9 
F_no> ,  higher 

APRICOTS— 1892. 
Sun-dri  d,  uobi.  com.  4J@  54 

Do  do  prime   ej'S  8 

Do  do  choice   9  (gil 

Do  bleacned.  prime.  .12S(«i  — 

Dj  do  cQoice  154@- 

Do  do  fiucy  144^16 

Evap  choice,  in  boxes.l.'j  (&I6 
Do  fancy  do         ...  154(317 
FIGS -1893. 

SuD-d'ied,  black  4  @— 

Do  white   34  a— 

Dodo  washed  —  @— 

Do  do  fancy  —  @— 

Dodopr-sed  —  (d— 

Smyrna  boxes  —  — 

Do  sacks  —  @— 

..RAPES- 1892. 
Sun-dri^d,  siemless..  34''*- 

Do  un-itemmed    '4@  2 

NECTARINE3-18W. 

Eed,  suu-dried  8  @  9 

Do  Evap  ,  i   boxes...—  (S— 

White,  suu-driel   94@11 

Do  evaporated  —  («?- 

FEACU  "■8-1892. 
Sun-dried,  uni  eeled..  7  (8  74 
Do  do  p  ime,  bl  ched.lO  @— 

Do  do  choice,  do  II  — 

Do  do  fancy  12  - 

Sun-dr  ,  pl  d.bl'ched..  @— 
Do  do  prime  14  (a— 


Do  do  c^'olce  —  @15 

Do  do  fancy  —  S*16 

Evap.,  p«e  ed,  in  box- 

5  choice   174@- 

Dj  do  faucy  20  (ft— 

PI<,ARS-1892. 
Sun-dr'ed,  quarterj..—  @  3 

■  *o  she  d  4  &  5 

Evap.,  Blic'd,  in  b'xes.  7  @  8 

Do  ring  do  9  i«IO 

Uop'lBd.qrfd.bl'ch'd  10  @11 

PLUMS -.892. 
Pitted,  siin-dred    ...10  @104 
Do  evap.  boxes,  choice  -  >■  — 

Do  do  do  fancy  —  @  - 

Uupi.ted    4  ®  5 

PRUNES-1892. 
Cal.  French,  ungraded  74@  8 
Do  gra  led.  60  to  lOj. .  8Ji!i  9 

Do  do  4u  to  60  11  @.2 

Faucy  sell  for  more  money. 

KAISINS  1892. 
L  on 'ion  Layerp, 

luster  per  box.l  90  (32  00 
Di  choicest  do...  1  6  '  @1  70 
Do  p  ime  nr  bx. .  1  40  @1  45 
Loose  Muscatels, 
common,  prbx..   — &I  — 

Do  choice  do  1  25  @1  30 

_  (jj  — 


Do  tai  cy  do 
Unstem'ed  Musoa- 
t'  Isiusks  pr  tb. 
stemmed  do  do.. 
Seedless  do  do  ... 

o  do  pi  VO-tb.  bx. 
SultaDas.unbl,  bxs 
Dobl'ched  in  bxs. 

Halves,  quarters  and  eighths 
2j,  50  and  76  ceutB  higher  re- 
spectively than  whole  boxes 


4  @  54 

-  ca  - 

-@  - 

—  tm  — 

-@  - 
(a 


Wine. 

Red  and  White  Wine  from  bay  counties,  vintage  of 

1891.  per  gal.,  in  cellar  lots  12  020 

1892  viniase  in  celUr  lots  10  @15 


Auction  Sales  of  California  Fruits, 


At  New  York. 

Nov.  3.— Three  carloads :  Tokay  Grapes,  double 
crates,  $3.80@4  90;  single  crdtes  11.90(32.25;  Cornichon 
Grapes  double  crates  $4  06;  single  crates.  82  15;  Win 
ter  Nells  Pears,  S3  80;  Pomegranates,  81.45. 

Nov.  4  —One  carload :  Tokay  Grapes,  double 
crates,  $1.10@4  60;  tingle  crates.  $1  90@2.3d;  Cornichon 
Grapes,  double  crates,  $t  20;  single  crates,  $1  9o@2.'20. 

Nov.  6.— One  carload :  Tokay  grapes  averaged 
$1  40  per  single  crate. 

Nov.  7.— One  carload:  Tokay  Grapes,  half-crates 
$1.40@1.65. 

Nov.  7  — Two  carloads:  Tokay  Grapes,  double 
crates,  $5.35@4  50;  si-igle  crates,  81.60@2..55;  Cornl- 
choD,  double  crates,  $3  2£@4;  single  crates,  $1.5S@1.80; 
Black  Morocco,  $1.60®2;  Emperor,  $1.50. 

At  Chicago. 

Nov.  3.—  Two  carloads :  Glout  Morceau  Pears, 
$2.60@2.75;  DuchesR  Pears,  $2  40;  Winter  Nells  Pears, 
$2.35;  Vicar  Pears,  $1.75;  Pound  Pears,  $1.75;  single 
craies  Muscat  Grapes,  $1  3j;  single  crates  Tokay 
Grapes,  $1  25.  S  <me  Krapes  arrived  in  a  damaged 
condition  and  sold  for  less. 

Nov.  4.— Two  carloads:  Tokay  Grapes,  double 
crat  s,  $2.7o@3  10;  single  crates.  $1.65;  Muscat  Grapes, 
double  crates,  *1.65@2;  single  crates,  76p@$1.10; 
Emperor  brapes,  single  crates,  $l(gl.40;  Pound  Pears, 
$1.90. 

Nov  5.— One  carload  :  Muscat  Grapes  ranged  from 
90c  to  $  .16  per  single  crate;  average,  SI. 10. 

Nov.  7.— One  cnrload:  Tokay  Grapes,  full  crates, 
82  90@j.30;  haif-crBtes.  81'a>1.40;  full  crates  Emperor, 
$2.10@2  15;  Glout  Morceau  Pears,  $3  25. 

Nov.  7.— One  carload;  Tokay  Grapes,  double 
crates,  $3.60@3  56;  single  crates,  $1.10@1.70;  Corni- 
chon. doiibe  crates,  $2.35;  Muscat,  $1.80@l,85;  Single 
crates,  75c(a$I.iO. 

At  Boston. 

Nov.  4. —  One  carload :  Tokay  Grapes,  double 
crates,  $l@6  50;  average.  $5.10;  single  crates,  $1.50® 
3.25;  average,  $2.10;  Emperor  Grapes,  single  crates, 
average d  $2. 

Nov.  7.— One  carload:  Double  crates  Tokay  Grapes 
brought 84.io@n.20;  single  crates,  8I.60(»2.50;  Corni- 
chon, 82.45@3  15. 


An  ingenious  grocer,  who  had  in  vain  de- 
vised all  manner  of  methods  for  clearing  his 
store  from  the  nuisance  of  flies,  has  shown 
himself  to  be  well  up  with  the  times  by 
starting  an  electrical  fly  trap.  This  is  driven 
by  an  electric  motor,  and  consists  of  a  band 
smeared  with  some  sweet  substance  on 
which  the  flies  alight,  and  on  which  they  are 
carried  along  and  swept  into  a  wire  trap 
The  new  trap  has  been  so  successful  that 
many  grocers'  shops  in  England  are  now 
supplied  with  it,  and  it  is  also  installed  in 
many  shop  windows,  where  it  serves  the 
double  purpose  of  a  unique  fly-catcher  and 
a  novel  advertisement. 


anything  is  its  weakest  point  "  seems  to  have 
been  forgetten  when  so  much  labor  and  ex- 
pense was  put  into  the  cover  only.  Trunks 
are  now  made  with  flat  tops,  but  strong  all 
all  over  alike. 


The  Grangers'  Bank. 

The  Bank  Commissioners  completed  last 
week  their  customary  examination  of  the 
Grangers'  Bank,  and  reported  its  condition 
as  follows  : 

RESOURCES. 

Real  estate  8  119,357  52 

Invested  in  stocks,  bonds,  warrants   15,595  50 

Loans  and  discounts   1.922.185  44 

Cash  balance  on  hai  d   136.241  -.6 

Due  from  bank '<  and  bankers   12,156  12 

F  irniture  and  fixtures   6  074  00 

Expen.ses  and  taxes   26  871  10 

Other  assets   4,02,  65 


LAST  MONTH 

THE  JUDSON  FRUIT  COM PAl\/Y 

Solicited  consignments  from  the  Fruit  and  Produce  growers  of 
California.  The  Consignments  Came,  and  we  believe  that  shippers 
are  satisfied.  It  is  our  aim  to  handle  all  goods  placed  in  our  hands 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  the  confidence  of  consignors. 

Packing  for  long  distance  shipping  a  specialty. 

Good  Storage.    Good  Local  Trade. 

ADDRESS  THE  JUDSON  FRUIT  COMPANY, 

308  &  310  Washinglon  Si.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Total  resources  $2,242,607  59 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital  paid  In  coin  8  854,980  00 

Reserve  fund   48,743  23 

Due  dept  sitors   46i,828  23 

Diieba'  ksand  bankers   819.1:^7  44 

Interest  collet  ted   52,617  82 

Kenis  and  exchange   485  07 

Dividends  unpala   415  80 


Thk  plan  of  making  trunks  with  round 
tops  is  now  abandoned  by  the  best  trunk- 
makers.    The  fact  that  the  "strength  of 


Total  liabilities  $2  242,5^,7  59 

This  report  is  very  satisfactory.  It  shows 
that  nearly  two  million  dollars  has  been 
placed  as  loans  chiefly  upon  farm  crops  in 
warehouses,  and  this  must  prove  a  great  ac- 
commodation to  producers.  This  policy  has 
prevailed  from  the  foundation  of  the  bank, 
as  is  shown  by  the  following  extract  from 
the  by-laws  adopted  at  the  incorporation  of 
the  bank  April  27,  1874: 

This  bank  has  been  organized  for  the  purpose  ol 
enabling  the  Patrons  of  California  to  secure  to  them- 
selves such  advantages  in  obtaining  money  for  use 
in  the  agricultural  portions  of  the  State  upon  as 
favorable  terms  as  it  can  be  obtained  in  the  city  for 
commercial  purposes,  believing  that  the  land  and 
securities  ot  the  agriculturist  are  equal  to,  if  not 
better  than  city  properly  as  a  basis  ot  credit,  and  at 
the  same  time  giving  people  of  every  class  an  oppor- 
tunity ol  saltly  and  prrfitably  investing  their  money. 

This  provision  has  been  faithfully  car- 
ried through  as  far  as  practicable.  Seven- 
eighths  of  the  stockholders  of  the  bank 
are  farmers,  and  out  of  eleven  directors 
only  one  is  of  the  city.  The  bank  has 
accommodated  thousands  of  farmers 
throughout  the  State  since  its  organiza- 
tion, and  It  has  bad  a  beneficial  influence 
and  acted  as  a  check  to  high  rate  of  interest 
that  farmers  might  otherwise  have  had  to 
pay.  The  bank  has  also  shown  that  its 
policy  is  a  good  one,  for  it  has  been  very 
prosperous,  never  speculating  in  any  way, 
but  doing  a  strictly  legitimate  and  con- 
servative business. 

Albert  Montpellier,  the  cashier  and  treas- 
urer, has  been  connected  with  the  bank  from 
the  first  day  it  opened  its  doors  for  business, 
over  18  years  ago,  and  undoubtedly  much  of 
the  high  standing  and  confidence  "the  bank 
enjoys  both  in  the  city  and  country  is  largely 
due  to  his  financial  ability  and  honorable 
dealing.  He  has  enjoyed  continually  the 
support  and  confidence  of  the  Board  of 
Directors.  The  high  standing  the  bank 
now  occupies  should  be  a  matter  of  con- 
gratulation to  all  interested. 

Where  the  Gold  Had  Flown. — 
"  Gold,"  says  a  mintmaster,  "  melts  at  2016 
Fahrenheit;  but  it  evaporates  and  passes  oflf 
at  a  much  lower  temperature  than  melting 
heat,  and  also  if  it  be  maintained  in  a  molten 
state  for  any  considerable  time  before  it  is 
passed  into  an  ingot."  Ignorance  of  this 
metallurgical  law  once  caused  consternation 
to  temporarily  reign  in  the  hearts  of  the 
staff  of  an  American  coinage  factory.  Soon 
after  the  San  Francisco  Mint  commenced 
operations,  an  inspector  visited  it  to  take 
stock,  and  discovered  a  shortage  of  about 
$160,000.  The  employes  expressed  amaze- 
ment, which  quickly  developed  into  dire 
alarm  when  arrests  for  theft  were  threatened. 
But  before  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  adopt 
such  stern  measures  some  one  suggested 
that  evaporation  had  caused  the  deficiency, 
and  that  the  missing  metal  had  gone  up  the 
chimney.  Acting  upon  this  hint,  a  daring 
individual  ascended  the  flue,  and,  to  his  own 
and  his  comrade's  great  relief,  he  found  the 
lost  gold  on  the  roof,  where  it  had  condensed 
as  it  came  in  contact  with  the  air.  The 
slates  were  taken  off  the  mint  building,  and 
the  tiles  of  a  church  and  other  contiguous 
edifices  were  also  removed.  This  argillitic 
collection  was  ground  to  a  powder,  and  the 
gold  was  recovered.  The  brickwork  of  the 
furnaces  and  chimneys  of  the  mint  was 
similarly  treated;  and  after  the  San  Fran- 
cisco authorities  had  regained  as  much  gold 
as  they  could  with  the  appliances  which  they 
possessed,  the  dust  was  sent  to  the  Phila- 
delphia Mint  and  worked  over  more  closely. 
Finally  the  triturated  material  was  sold  to 
French  chemists,  who  intended,  it  was  un- 
derstood, to  subject  it  to  a  still  more  careful 
manipulation.  In  this  way  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  original  deficit  was  eventually 
covered. 


Onr  Agents 


J.  C.  HoAO — San  Francisco. 

R.  G  Bailey— San  Francisco. 

F.  D.  HoLMAN— California. 

Geo  Wilson — Sacramento.  Cal. 

Samuel  B.  Cliff— Creston,  Cal. 

A.  C.  Godfrey— Oregon. 

W.  H.  Murray — California. 

B  H.  ScHAEFFi.E— El  Dorado  and  Amador  Go's. 

C.  E.  Robertson— Humboldt  Co. 

OttAB.  E.  TowNSEND— Placer  and  Yuba  Go's, 


Complimentary  Samples. 

Persnng  receiving  this  paper  marked  are  requested  to 
examii  e  Its  oonteDts,  terms  of  gubscri.  tlon,  and  give  it 
their  ovo  patroDitKe,  and  as  tar  as  practicable,  aid  Id 
oirculat!f)g  the  journal,  and  making  its  value  more 
widely  knowD  to  others,  and  exteoding  its  lofluence  Id 
the  cause  it  faithfully  servts.  Subscription,  paid  Id  ad- 
vance, 5  m  s  ,  $1  10  m^s.,  $2;  16  mog.,  $3.  Extra  copies 
mailed  tot  10  cents,  if  ordered  soon  enough.  If  already 
a  Bubsoriber,  please  show  the  iiaper  to  othe  e 


Take  Care  of  the 
NICKLES 
and  the 

DOLLARS 

Will  Take  Care  of  Themselves. 


If  you  only  save  one  or  two 
Nickles  on  each  Fifty-cent  pur 

chase 

You  will  be  many  Dollars 
ahead  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Send    for    our   catalogue  of 

RUBBER  GOODS. 


Pacie  [jout  Qobs  Jipplj  ^stoeiatioi 

Mention  this  paper.     132  MARKET  ST.,  S.  F. 


FOR$19.00 

We  okD  send  you  one  of  our 

SPECIALTY  SINGLE  BUGGY 
HARNESS, 

Which  is  the  result  of  years  of  QgurlDg  to  make  the  best 
harness  ever  koowo  for  the  mooey.  It  Is  made  from  oak 
stock,  band  stitched  aod  finished  by  skillful  mechaoios, 
haudsome  full  nickel  or  Davis  bard  rubber  trimmlDgs. 

Jaat  the  Harness  for  »n  Klegant  Tnrnoot. 

They  sell  here  for  836.00,  and  harness  not  as  good  ia 
often  sold  for  $36.00  In  retail  shops.  If  harness  ia  not  as 
represented,  money  will  be  refunded. 

Liebold  Harness  Co. 

110  McAllister  St.,  San  Franciaoo. 

Collar  and  Hamea,  Instead  of  Breast  Collar, 
Qa  00  extra. 


Please  state  If  yon  want  single  strap  Harnesi,  or  folded 
stvlf  HarnvgH.  with  trace"  double  throutrhnut. 


An«Iytloal  Chemlatg  and  AsHaverg. 

ESTABLISHED  1887  —  lOOJ  COMMERCIAL  ST.,  LOS 
A  goleg,  Cal  We  hav«  fitted  up  the  be  t  laboratory 
Id  Southern  California  and  are  prei  ared  to  make  Asnaya 
and  AnalysDH  i  f  all  Metali,  Ulnerals,  Ores,  Waters,  Per 
tl  izerg.  Etc.    AS'^AYTNO  TxCOHT 


APIARIAN  SUPPLIES  us 

each;  unteatod,  $1.00  each.  L  Hives,  $1.90  each.  Root's  V 
groove  seotioiiB,  ${i.00  per  1000.  Dadant's  comb  foundatloo, 
68o  and  6fioa  pound.  Smoken,  $1.00  each.  Qlobe  velll,  tLOt 
•Mb,  sto.    WM.  BTYAN  k  BON.  Ban  Mateo,  OaL 


The/EOLIAN! 

The  Greatest  of  all  Musical 
Instruments. 


In  Inventing  the  M  >llan  wag  to  make  an  instrument 
that  would  do  a*ay  with  the  ye»rs  of  pr  ctl  .-e  mad  < 
nereggtry  by  the  piano  and  organ  and  at  the  stme  time 
have  music 

IN  NO  WAT  MECHANICAL, 

But  capable  of  th<*  most  de'iiate  ghai  ing  In  expression 
and  time,  entirely  at  the  will  of  the  ptiiformer. 


The  OELESTINA! 

A  marvellous  little  Inst  ument  eqaa*  to  an  Organ 
for  family  use.    Plays  all  classes  of  music;  no  skill 
req  iired.    Pric  tSS. 
Send  for  catalogues  and  terms  to 

KOHLER  &  CHASE. 

26  28-30  O'Farrell  St ,       San  Francisco. 


BARGAINS  II  BARGAINS!! 

85.500— Choice  Fruit  Tract  near  Haywards;  10  acres 
bearing  trees.   This  is  a  good  purchase. 

97,O00 — 10  acres  in  Xugi^mar,  Mercel  County  highly 
improved,  good  bouf^e  and  b^m,  10  acres  of  whic  i  ar«*  iMus- 
cac  lalsin  grapt-s  in  full  bearing,  5  acres  in  orchard,  10  acre  s 
in  alfalfa:   lenty  of  water. 

B  10.000  -Twenty-five  (25)  acres  Belmont,  San  Mateo  Co., 
12  acrps  in  fruit. 

9'iOO  Lots  (50x300),  Town  of  Belmont.  $50  down,  bal- 
an  e  on  time. 

BS.SOO-Lots  (4)  in  Cl^y  of  Fresno;  exceptionally  well 
loca'e  I  And  cheap;  will  exchange. 

S12.000— A  very  desiiable  Residence  and  Lot  (140x150), 
Ifttb  Ave  and  E.  17th  St.,  Oakland; fine  vIew;ea»yof  access; 
wi'l  Rubdivid  •. 

B3.000— Fine  20-acre  Tract  four  miles  from  Fresno 
(Woltors  Colony)  partly  Improved. 

Tb>>ao  are  fine  properties  and  are  to  be  sold.  Write 
particulars  at  uncs. 

JOHN  F.  BTXBEE, 
No.  42  Market  Street,  ttam  Francisco. 


MARTINEZ  NURSERIES 

Importers  and  Growers. 
A  FULL  LINE  OF 
Standard  Fruits,  Shade  Trees,  Shrubs 
and  Ornamentals, 
ALMONDS,  APRICOTS, 
CHERRIES.  PEARS, 
PRUNES,  PEACHES, 

No  Irrigation.  Free  from  Pests. 

Write  for  prices  and  catalogue  to 

DUANE  BROS  ,    Martinez,  Oal. 


AOIUAI.    BUSINESS  PBAOTICE. 


LIFE  80HOI.ABSHIPS.  97S. 

Bookkeering.  Penmanship,  Shorthand,  TypewritInK 
E  gli«h  Branches,  etc.  Qraduates  aided  in  getting  po- 
sitions.   Send  for  circulars.      T.  A.  RUBINSuN,  net. 


BUSINESS  OOLLEGE. 

24  POST  ST..  S.  F. 

FOR  SEVENTY  -  FIVE  DOLLARS  THIS 
College  Instructs  In  Shorthand,  Type  Writing,  Book- 
keeping, Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  the 
English  branches,  and  everything  pertaining  to  businesg 
for  six  full  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers,  and  give 
Individual  Instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  school  hu 
Its  graduates  Id  every  part  of  the  State, 
tW  Sbnd  for  Cibouub. 

E.  p.  HEALD,  Prenldent. 

O.  ».  HALKV.  S»<^ri>*»rv 


Hatch  Chickens  by  Steam7 
IMPROVED  EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 

Will  do  it.  Thousands  in  successful  oper- 
ation. SimpU,  PrrlrrlnndS^lf.nrijiilatiiiJI. 
Lowest-priced  flrst-class  Hatcher  made. 
Guaranteed  to  hatch  a  larRer  percentage 
„  of  fertile  eRRS  at  less  cost  than  any  other. 

Bend  Bo.  for  HIub.  OaUlog. '  UEO.  U.  STAUL,  (JuIdcj,  IIU 
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The  New  Chivalry.— Be  a  knight,  be  a 
lady,  of  the  New  Chivalry!  The  essence  of 
chivalry  is  to  look  out  for  the  little  ones. 
We  often  talk  of  it  as  if  it  were  a  reverence 
due  peculiarly  to  women;  and  some  fear 
that,  should  women  enjoy  political  equality 
with  men,  chivalry  would  disappear.  It 
wnuld  rather  grow  than  disappear,  even  if 
thai  were  all  it  meant, — reverence  of  man 
for  woman;  for  it  is  a  deepening  reverence, 
deeper  far  than  the  mediaeval  sentiment, 
that  underlies  and  prompts  our  modern 
movement  in  behalt  nf  woman's  rights;  and 
that  which  begins  in  a  deepening  leelirg  is 
not  likely  to  endanger  the  expression  of  the 
feeling.  But  chivalry  means  (ar  more  than 
reverence  of  man  for  woman.  It  means 
reverence  of  strength  for  weakness  whereso- 
ever found.  Men  often  need  more  of  it  from 
a  woman  than  they  can  possibly  give  io  her. 
Chivalry  is  that  in  me  to  which  every  on* 
whom  I  have  power  to  injure  can  appeal  in 
virtue  of  that  fact  with  the  unspoken  plea, 
"You  must  use  your  power  to  bUss!" 
Wherever  a  child  can  be  helped,  wherever  a 
stranger  can  be  guided,  or  a  Iriend  who  is 
shy  be  set  at  ease,  wherever  a  weak  brother 
can  be  saved  from  falling  and  its  shame, 
wherever  an  old  man's  step  can  be  made 
easy,  wherever  a  servan't  position  can  be 
dignified  in  his  eyes, — is  the  chance  for 
chivalry  to  show  itself. — Rev.  Wm.  C.  Gan- 
nett. 


A  Chance  to  Make  Money. 

Dwellers  in  the  country  are  daily  reminded  of  the 
disadvan  ages  they  Ubor  under  in  the  matter  of 
purchas  ng  supplier:  as  compared  with  those  who 
live  in  large  distribuiing  centers  like  S^n  Francisco. 
To  do  away,  in  a  large  measure,  with  these  disa"- 
vantages,  and  as  a  fair  business  propositicn  to  all 
concerned,  a  few  active  and  experienced  business 
men.  about  three  years  ago,  orginized  what  has  be- 
come known  tar  and  wide  throughout  the  S'ates  of 
Calilornia,  Oreg  n  and  Washington  as  th-  "  Pacific 
Coast  Home  Supply  Association."  As  the  name 
implies,  this  association  acts  as  a  purchasing  agent 
for  all  who  see  fit  to  avail  themselves  of  its  services. 
The  immense  trade  that  it  is  now  handling,  its  rapid 
growth  in  popular  favor,  and  its  daily  increasing 
territory,  would  indicate  that  it  has  gained  the  con- 
fidence of  large  numbers  of  people.  This  could 
only  have  been  accomplished  to  such  an  extent,  and 
in  so  short  a  time,  through  ah  olutely  fair  and  con- 
servative business  methods.  The  convenience,  sat- 
isfaction and  actual  saving  of  dollars  and  cents  re- 
alired  by  those  whj  patronise  this  concern  is  amply 
manifested  by  the  many  letters  received  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  The  same  care  and  attention 
that  is  given  to  large  orders  is  also  given  to  small 
ones,  and  owing  to  the  large  nature  of  the  aggre- 
gate transactions  of  the  association,  and  also  to  the 
strictly  cash  basis  upon  which  its  business  is  con- 
ducted, the  buyer  reaps  not  only  the  benefit  and 
convenience  of  being  able  to  place  an  order  for  a 
large  variety  of  goods  in  one  place,  but  also  the  ad- 
vantage of  lower  prices  than  he  c;uld  obtain  were 
he  to  go  to  the  expense  of  travel  and  loss  of  time 
incident  to  a  visit  to  the  city.  It  goes  without  say- 
ing that  the  life  and  success  of  the  association  de- 
pends upon  its  own  fair  dealing  with  its  members. 
A  letter  addressed  to  the  Pacific  Coast  Hime  Sup- 
ply Association,  No.  132  Market  St..  San  Fr  ncisco, 
wili  brin£  catalogues  and  any  particulars  desired. 

A  Labor-Siviog  Machine. 

The  cut  below  represents  a  Folding  Sawing  Ma- 
chine. The  advertisers  claim  for  this  device  that 
with  it  one  man  can  saw  as  much  wood  as  two  men 
cou'd,  in  same  length  of  lime,  with  the  old-style 
crosscut  saw.  They  have  numerous  testimonials  to 
back  up  this  claim,  and  invite  thorough  investiga- 
tion. See  advertisement  of  Folding  Sawing  Ma- 
chine Co.  in  another  column. 


Larrogue  holds  that  he  has  demon- 
strated, by  a  seiiei  of  experiments,  that 
water  liberated  by  evaporating  from  chem- 
ical combinations  is  electnc;  that  water 
evaporated  from  the  ocean  is  equally  electric; 
and  that  the  vapors  from  this  source  are, 
otdinarily,  positively  e'ectr  c.  This  theory 
he  applies  very  plausibly  to  account  for  elec- 
tric displays  in  thunder  storms. 

The  devil,  like  the  quack  doctor,  charges 
nothing  lor  advice,  but  makes  you  pay  dearly 
if  you  follow  it. 


COLORADO  FRUITS. 

An  English  Fruitgrower's  Opinion  of  the 
Recent  Fimt  Show. 

October  10,  1892 

To  the  Rocky  Houotain  News 

Notwithstanding  tha  high  encomiums  passed  by  many 
o(  the  people  of  Denver  00  the  exhibition  of  fruit  which 
has  Just  been  held  io  the  Equitable  butldiag,  it  is  possi- 
ble that  but  tew  of  ihem  fully  realize  what  the  fruit  bo 
exh.bited  means  for  Colorado.  II.ivlDg  been  a  fruit- 
grower In  England,  and  the  seciettry  of  several  hortl- 
cultuTal  shows  la  that  country,  and  having  also  traveled 
cjDsiderably  in  Aojericaand  thereby  become  personally 
ai  quainted  with  Amnricaa  fruit,  the  writer  ventures  to 
publijb  his  opin  on  aa  to  the  future  of  horticulture  in 
Colorado  as  indicated  by  the  show  just  cloa^d. 

Coosi'lering  that  the  first  fruit-tre  s  (apples)  were 
planted  in  Coloralo  so  recently  as  1S6I,  as  I  am  in 
formed,  the  stock  b  wing  to  b.j  hau  ed  over  700  miles 
across  the  pUios  fr  m  Iowa,  b'caus^  there  was  no  ra  1- 
road  then  in  existence,  it  is  at  first  d  fficult  to  realizj 
that  Colorado  has  30.000  acres  planted  la  fruit,  25  p  r 
cent  of  which  area  wis  planted  io  the  soring  of  the 
present  year.  The  cause  of  thij  wonderful  development 
must  be  from  the  fact  that  the  comb  nation  of  soil  ai.d 
c  im ate  in  Colorado  his  been  praotictlly  demonstrated 
to  be  preeminently  adaptei  for  frui-<  cu  ture  Moreover, 
there  se^ms  DO  immediate  probability  of  the  local  sup- 
ply overtaking  the  locil  dcmjind.  While  tbe  local  sup- 
ply has  already  considerab  y  dimiaished  ttie  imports  of 
fresh  fruit  from  Califoruia  and  other  dtate^,  Urge  quan- 
tities are  still  imported,  in  addition  to  which  I  under- 
stand there  is  a  large  local  consump  1  m  of  cauned  and 
evajorated  or  dried  fruits,  which  will  eveutjally  come 
from  Colorado  orchards  and  factories.  The  local  market 
therefore  seems  likely  for  a  long  time  to  keep  far  ahead 
of  the  supply. 

Colorado  horticulture  also  demonstrates  tbe  advan- 
tagei  uf  cultivation  by  aitificlal  irrigation  as  against 
natural  rainfall. 

As  to  ttie  exhibit  itself,  while  the  counties  of  Arapa- 
hoe Jefferson,  Boulder,  Larimer,  El  Paso,  Fremjnt  and 
others  Ijing  to  the  eas-t  of  tbe  Rocky  mou-^taioe,  made 
a  8i<DlficaDt  display  of  fruit,  the  honors  of  tbe  exhibi- 
tion for  the  tender  varieties,  such  as  grapes,  ( e.tcbes, 
etc.,  certainly  belonged  to  the  counties  of  Mcna,  Delta 
and  Montrose.  At  no  point  in  tbe  Uni'ed  States,  and 
certainly  not  in  England,  could  the  exhibits  from  those 
counties  be  duplicated  for  their  combination  of  variety, 
size,  color  and  fl  vor  of  fruits  growo  in  the  o  en  air. 
Vor  instance,  the  aiples  and  peaches  surpassed  in  qual- 
ity those  of  (.allfornia,  while  the  grapes,  pears  and 
plums  were  ful  y  equal  to  the  products  of  the  Pac.fie 
coa  t. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  apples,  pears  and  peaches 
surpa  sed  those  of  New  Yoik  and  other  S  ates  east  of 
the  Missouri,  while  foreign  va'ijtiej  of  grapes,  such  a 
the  Black  Hamburg,  To  ay,  Muscat,  Coruichon,  S  1- 
t>na  and  manj'  others  cannot  be  »rowD  in  tbe  open 
air  in  f^ose  States  as  they  a  e  in  western  Colorado. 
It  will  readily  t  e  teen,  theref'  re,  that  C  lorad  >  oclu- 
pi  s  a  somewhat  unique  and  very  nuperior  position  as 
a  horticultural  Sta  e  and  tbe  future  de 'elO|jm  nt  in 
this  line  is  certain  to  be  greit  I  am  not  surprised  to 
learn  that  the  matter  has  begun  to  attract  lie  atten- 
tion of  eastern  capitalists  and  that  one  New  YorK  gen- 
tleman has  plantej  80  acres  of  pears  in  Mjsa  county, 
mostly  Bartl  tts  while  in  the  same  vicinity  are  two 
80-ac'e  peach  orcliards. 

It  wonid  require  too  much  space  to  at  all  particu- 
larize the  '^000  nlates  of  fruit  exhibited,  oompris'iog  as 
they  did  about  70  varieties  ot  apple",  2B  of  peais,  20 
of  plums,  20  of  foreign  trapes,  40  of  Amjrioan  grapes, 
20  of  peaches,  15  of  apricots  and  three  of  necta  iuts, 
bat  one  matter  may  be  mentiom  d.  viz ,  that  tbe 
varietlet  well  knov.n  in  the  eastern  States,  such  as.  in 
appKs,  Ben  Davis,  Maiden  Blush,  J'  nathan,  Wolfe 
River,  Missouri  Pip  in,  Famense  and  othe  s,  vitaia  a 
much  larg.  r  fize  in  Colorado  and  are  fin  r  in  color,  in 
fact,  h'Ve  a  higher  market  value.  The  tame  lemark 
ai  plies  to  other  f  wX-^. 

The  Colorado  Sttte  Bu'eau  of  Horticulture  has  had  a 
number  cf  specimens  of  Colorado  f  uit  reproduced  in 
w  X  exact  counterpa>ts  as  to  size,  'hapeand  color,  for 
exhibit  on  at  the  Worl  's  Fair  in  Chicagon  xtyesr.  I 
saw  the  oriKii'al  fruits  and  the  wax  copies  and  know 
th  m  to  be  corre  t,  but  feel  convi  ioed  the  w.x  m  d  I- 
w  U  be  r  garded  as  gr  ss  exaggerations  by  many  of  the 
eabtern  and  foreign  vi^i  ois  to  Chicago. 

I  am  not  direct  y  o  in'  irec  ly  inter,  sted  in  any  fruit- 
gr  wing  dis  riot  in  Cjlirado,  so  feel  at  liberty  to  make 
the  following  general  remarks:  There  mu»t  be  ve  y 
many  erterpiising  }Oung  men  in  tie  eastern  Stutes, 
with  8'>me  experience  in  hort'cul.ufe,  who  posiess  a 
little  ciiital,  and  who  a'e  ambiii  ius  to  make  m 're 
h  a  way  f  r  th'  meelves  than  seems  to  lie  bef'  re  tt  em 
where  they  are.  Su  :h  young  men.  if  they  knew  <f  it, 
w  uld  do  well  to  write  to  Dr.  Alexander  Shaw,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Stale  BuTeau  of  Horticulture.  Denver,  for 
a  c'py  of  v  liime  VI  of  the  annual  reports  ot  the 
bureau,  which  contains  much  practical,  r.  liable  and 
offiLial  inf  >rmatlon  as  to  ho'tiiultuie  in  Co  oradn. 
They  could  then  come  to  Col>  r.do,  pe  sonally  vioit 
eJMjh  fiuit-growing  oist'ict,  coiisu  t  practical  fruir.grow- 
e  8,  wiik  at  least  one  season  for  a  frui'grower  b  fore 
purchisi  ig  lanr",  and  then  use  th  ir  own  be  t  ju  g- 
ment.  This  is  the  suggestion  1  thall  m  ike  10  yi  uug 
Eokli^hm  n  of  my  acquaintance.  I  am  certain  t  lat 
the  right  sort  of  young  men,  followii^g  such  a  cours", 
would  finally  have  rtasun  to  bless  the  day  they  rame 
to  Loluraoo.  A"  Fnolish  Fruitorowbr. 

— Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News. 


WANTED. 


A  FORBM&N  who  is  competent  to  manage  a  large 
fruit  and  raisin  ranch.    Address,  giving  reference, 

BOX  L,  Fresno,  Cat. 


LITTLE'S  CHEMICAL  FLUID  NON-POISONOUS 

n  —   


BE  \A/".A.M1  OIF" 


<Jie  KalloD.  miied  wtih  60  Kallons  of  cold  water,  will  dip  thoroughly  180  sheep,  at  a  cost 
or  me  cent  each.  KaRily  applied;  a  nourlsher  of  ••f.ol;  a  certain  cure  for  SCAB  Li  - 
I.  ./m  »  %E         '"  ''""US  contaloinx  6  Kngllsb  orB}  American  gallonn,  and 

ir.  It  h.   t    '       ®  Knff'ish  (fallen     For  th  convenience  of  our  many  custom- 

ers 11  m  also  put  up  ID  f>ne.g»|iori  packaneB,  for  which  «e  make  do  extra  charge.  Each 
arum  «nd  package  beiini  the  laVwl  of  'Little's  Up." 

<^-A.TT01Nr,  -Ft-CTT.T.  c«9  00.. 

8u«e«sM)rB  to  Falener,  Bell  k  Co.,  Sole  Agent*. 
Wo.  406  OAUrOBNXA  8TBBET,  SAN  FRANOIBOO,  OAL. 


HIGH  BRED  TROTTING  HORSES 

THORODGHBRED  HOLSTEIN-FRESIAN  CATTLE. 


COMPRISING 

Tbe  Entire 
BreediDg 
EstablishmeDt 
of 


Lakeville  Stock  Farm.  Lakeville,  Sonoma  Co.,  Cal. 

AT   PUBLIO  AUCTION. 

Wednesday,  December  30th,  1892, 

AT  I  I  O'CLOCK,  A.  M..  SHARP 

AT  SALESYARD,  CORNER  VAN  NESS  AVENUE  AND  MARKET  STS., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Catalogues  will  be  8«nt  on  application  to 

ZSXXjXLiXJF*   <Ss  go.,  ^-uotloxxeex-fii, 

22S   IVEoia.teoxaa.ory  St. 


The  following  San  Francisco  Firms  ana  Indiviauals  Received  the 
Highest  Awards  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  at  the  late  State  Fair. 


CRANE  COMPANY, 

Fop  BEST  WINDMILL— Four  in  competition. 


BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 

BEST  DISPLAY  OF  AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY,  CALIFORNIA 
MANUFACTURE,  GOODS  MANUFACTURED  BY  BENICIA  AGRICUL- 
TURAL WORKS. 

BUFFALO-PITTS  THRESHING  MACHINE, 

TIGER  HAY  RAKES. 

FAVORITE  POWER  CORN  SHELLERS. 

B.  &  H.  LAWN  MOWERS. 

BUCKEYE  REAPERS. 

HALLECK  POTATO  DIGGER. 

BENICIA  SIDE-HILL  PLOWS. 

EUREKA  SULKY  PLOWS. 

BENICIA  SOD  PLOW. 

BEST  PLOW  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES,  THE  "  BENICIA." 
BENICIA  SPRING  WAGON. 


J.W.  GRACE  &  CO. 

CANNON'S  SHEEP  DIP— Three  in  competition. 

PARAPPINE  PAINT  CO. 

BEST  PREPARED  PAINT  (P.  &  B.).  «  „  ^ 

SAMPLES  OF  PAINT,  CAL.  MANUFACTURE  (P.  &  B.)- 


Established 
1860 


taVBNTORS  on  the  Padflc  Coast  will  find  It  greatly  to  their  advaDtage  to  '^is  old.  exr^rienced^^^^^^^^^ 


A.  T  1>EWET 

W.  B.  Ewer. 
Oeo.  H.Stkono. 


}  Dewey  ft  Co.'s  Scientiflc  Press  Patent  Agency  { 


Agency 
nations 


caaes I 

tha  Informatlo 


tna  iniormaiion  accumuiaiea  mrough  long  uiiu  uiiciui  y,^^.y^  .T"  7V  '  »7  „l,f  K.inra  m  >n«><laa 

patente  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  P»te°.t»j'"''y  o' 

often  to  glv,  advloe  which  wllVeal^  Inventor,  the  exrenpeof  •PP'J^"  & J^*'"''^  sin  Pr. „d 

few.   Circulars  of  advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.    Address  DEWEY  *  CO  ,  Patent  Agents,  San  Fr.nc.sco. 
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Jackson's  Windmills. 


NOTE  THESE  PRICES: 


10-foot  Wheel,  weight,  650  lbs. 
12-foot      "  "       700  " 

14-foot      "  "       930  " 


$35  00 
45  00 
55  00 


No.  3  "  Bull  Dog"  Harrow,  with  Seecer  attached,  $35 

(Cut  does  not  show  recent  improvemeDts;  bag  9  sets  of  teeth,  as 
BbowD  in  cut  below.) 


I  MAKE  A  SPECIALTY  OF 

IRRIGATING 

MACHINERY 


WRITE   FOR  CATALOGUE. 

BYRON  JACKSON 

625-631  Sixth  Street,  149-169  Bluxome  Street, 


No.  3  "  Bull  Dog"  6-foot  Riding  Harrow. 

"BULL  DOG"  RIDING  HARROW.  $25.00. 

This  tool  is  best  adapted  for  hard,  rough,  stony,  rooty,  or  boffgy  ground;  is  also  excellent  for  o 
vating  summer  fallow  or  fall  plowing,  when  the  ground  is  to  be  prepared  for  the  seed. 

It  cuts  6  feet  in  width,  his  18  teeth,  and  is  recommended  for  the  most  obstinate  soils,  as,  being 
economical  machine,  which  will  do  the  work  where  no  ocher  harrow  can  be  used. 


OF  GANG  PLOWS. 


98  c,. 


THE  CELEBRATED 

"CASADAY." 

Made  10  and  12  inch.      Chilled  or  Steel  Shares. 
EQUALED  BY  NONE. 


SEND  FOR   CATALOaUB  TO 


OLIVER  CHILLED  PLOW  WORKS 

37  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Shawls  [ 
Coats  [ 

Newmarkets  T 


Over  200  samples  from  2  of  the  largest  mills  in 
Europe,  mostly  knit  or  fancy  woven,  for  stylish 
Evening  Wear,  |1.50  to  |8.00.  You  save  over 
half  by  buying  these — READ. 


Ladies'  Coats,  say  32-in.  long;  Sizes,  32  to  44;  Black 
Navy,  Light  Tan  —  all  prett}',  serviceable  and  cheap, 
13.75,  14.75,  $6.50,  $7.50,  $10.00.  Girl's  Coats,  long. 
$3.50  to  15.00. 


Closing  over  60;  sizes,  34  to  42;  dark 
and  medium  colors;  long  coats;  last  year's 
style;  worth  $9  to  $14;  now  closing,  $4.50 
to  $7.00.    Be  quick  with  orders. 


On  any  of  the  above  goods  send  full  description  with  price,  and  we  will 
forward  subject  to  approval,  to  be  returned  if  not  O.  K.,  at  our  expense,  and 
money  refunded. — Send  for  full  list. 

SMITHS'  CASH  STORE 

474,  416,  418  Front  Street,  S.  F.,  Cal. 


DEERFIELD 

Steel 
Harness! 

No  Dopl)letree8,  No  Traces. 

No  injury  to  trees  or  vines. 
With  the  New  Deeifield,  each 
horse  Is  harnessed  separately 
in  usual  way.    Fits  any  team. 

PRICE  PER^T,  $17.50 

Send  for  testimonials. 

G.G.Wickson&Co. 

3  &  5  Front  St., San  Fran. 

846  N.  Main  St.,  Log  Angeles. 
141  Front  St.,  Portland,  Or. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Arcbltecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 
728  MABKBT  ST.,  SAN  FRANOISOO,OAL 
Open  All  Year. 
A.  VAN  DBK  NAILLKN,  President. 
Assaying  of  Ores,  93Si  bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon  Assay. 
930;  Blowpipe  Anay,  ilOi    1fnl\  course  of  assaying,  IBP 
KSTABLiaHBD  IMi.  OF  Bend  tor  circular. 


AND  HOW  TO 
GROW  THEM 
By  Prof.  Edward 
J.  WickBon. 


C/ILlt'0li|4l/l  f  lilllj^ 

A  practical,  expUcit  and  comprebeasive  book  embodytn 
the  experience  and  inetbods  of  buadreds  of  successfu 
growcra.  and  constituting  a  trustwortby  guide  by  which  the 
inexperienced  may  successfully  produce  the  fruits  fur  which 
Onliforuia  Is  famous.  600  pages.  Fully  Illustrated.  Price  $3. 
poBtpald.  Send  for  circular.  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  OO, 
publlshera  ilSa  Market  Street)  Ban  Franotsoo,  Oal. 


Vol.  XLIV.   No.  21. 
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THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  OO 
Office,  220  Market  St. 


Fighting  Frost  with  Fire. 

Galiforniana  have  succeeded,  to  a  certain  extent,  in 
fighting  frost  with  smoke.    The  vineyards  in  the  small 
coast  valleys  have  often  been  saved  from  killing  frost  by 
filling  the  valleys  from  hill  to  hill  with  a  dense  smudge 
from  burning  piles  of  rubbish  anointed  with  coal  tar. 
Even  on  the  broad  San  Joaquin,  apricot  orchards  have 
been  sometimes  rescued  by  the  same  means.    But  smoke 
is  a  dull  weapon 
for  California  war- 
fare, and  this  winter 
something  keener 
will  be  tried.  We 
have   already  al- 
luded in  general 
terms  to  the  pro- 
posed method.  One 
feature  was  to  lo- 
cate small  furnaces, 
hewn    from  dis- 
carded coaloil  cans, 
at  short  intervals 
through  the  orange 
orchard,   and,  by 
ha.ving  them  previ- 
ously loaded  with 
combustibles,  a 
hundred  or  a  thous- 
and fires  could  be 
speedily  kindled 
and  fire  belching 
from  80  m  any 
throats  would 
speedily  warm  the 
old  face  of  the  mid- 
winter sky. 

This  rude  propo- 
sition seems  to 
have  suggested  a 
more  perfect  ar- 
rangement to  H,  B. 
Everest  of  River- 
side, who  is  said  to 
own  the  largest- 
bearing  orchard  of 
the  Navel  variety 
in  the  world,  and 
whose  losses  by 
frost  about  Christ- 
mas time  last  year  are  reported  to  have  been  about 
$20,000.  Mr.  Everest,  who  was  formerly  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing petroleum  oils,  has  been  experimenting  for 
several  months  with  other  materials  for  burning  in  place 
of  tar  and  brush  and  has  perfected  an  apparatus  which,  it 
is  claimed,  will  prevent  the  frosting  of  fruit  even  when  the 
temperature  falls  as  low  as  18  or  20  and  remains  there  for 
several  hours.  This  heating  apparatus  has  been  placed 
throughout  Mr.  Everest's  80-acre  grove  at  a  cost  of  over 
$2000,  and  is  being  adopted  by  several  other  growers.  It 
will  not  be  patented  and  is  a  simple  device  that  any  hor- 
ticulturist may  prepare.  Briefly  described,  the  contrivance 
consists  of  a  100  gallon  iron  cask  on  each  acre,  filled  with 
oil,  from  which  two  pipes  run  along  between  the  rows  of 
trees,  with  half  a  dozen  elbows  to  the  acre,  20  feet  apart, 
over  which  are  flat  sheet-iron  pans,  into  which  oil  spatters 
and  burns  as  it  vaporizes.  Burning  at  the  rate  of  one  gal- 
lon per  burner  every  hour,  an  intensely  hot  flame  is  made, 
which  rises  several  feet  and  creates  also  a  dense  smoke 
which  acta  as  a  smudge.  The  cost  of  the  plant  is  about 
f  2^  per  acre,  and  the  oil  should  not  cost  over  $7  an  acre  in 
the  coldest  winter. 

This  is  a  propoaition  quite  worthy  of  Oalifomia  dash  and 


enterprise.  Fortunately,  we  have  vast  stores  of  petroleum 
and  can  cheaply  warm  all  that  is  out  of  doors  with  it.  Mr. 
Everest's  experiment  will  be  watched  with  the  keenest 
interest,  and,  if  found  practicable,  will  be  of  wide  appli- 
cability. 

Aerial  Tubebs. — In  a  recent  talk  before  the  Califor- 
nia Botanical  Club,  Mrs.  T.  S.  Brandegee  is  said  to  have 
given  an  interesting  talk  upon  a  new  kind  of  potato  lately 
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THE  OLD  MISSION  SAN  ANTONIO  DEL  PADUA,  AT  SAN  DIEGO 


originated  at  Santa  Rosa.  The  specimens  shown  were 
small  and  greenish,  but  veritable  tubers.  They  grew 
from  a  potato-plant  grafted  upon  a  tomato  stalk.  The 
tubers  did  not  grow  near  the  root  nor  under  ground,  as  in 
the  ordinary  fashion,  but  high  upon  the  plant,  generally 
in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  On  some  of  the  little  potatoes 
tiny  leaflets  were  starting  out  in  place  of  eyes.  The  state- 
ment attributed  to  Mrs.  Brandegee  may  be  correct  and 
yet  aerial  tubers  are  not  uncommon  and  do  not  require 
any  tomato  grafting  on  the  potato-plant. 


World's  Faib  Shows,— There  seems  to  be  full  inter- 
est manifested  both  in  the  preliminary  World's  Fair  dis- 
play, to  be  held  in  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion  in  this  city  in 
January,  and  in  the  California  World's  Fair  building  in 
Chicago.  In  both  undertakings,  the  available  space  seems 
to  be  well  covered  by  the  applications,  though  all  who 
have  something  good  should  still  apply,  for  probably  room 
will  be  found  for  all.  The  success  of  both  undertakings 
seems,  however,  well  assured,  and  that  is  gratifying.  For 
the  California  building,  it  is  said,  the  applications  cover 
four  times  the  available  space  in  the  building,  and  some 
scaling  down  will  b«  neoesiary. 


An  Old  Mission. 

The  choice  of  the  Mission  style  of  architecture  for  the 
buildings  of  the  Stanford  University,  and  more  recently 
for  the  California  World's  Fair  building  at  Chicago,  has 
served  as  a  sort  of  revival  of  this  style  of  construction.  It 
does  not  strike  us  as  a  revival  likely  to  go  far,  for  there  is 
certainly  little  in  the  style  to  commend  it,  aside  from  its 
historical  associations.  These  may  be  to  a  degree  in  sym- 
pathy with  the 
quiet  and  dignity 
of  a  seat  of  learn- 
ing and  therefore 
the  style  may  be 
well  placed  at 
Menlo  Park.  The 
choice  in  Chicago 
was  surely  made 
wholly  because  of 
the  uniqueness  of 
such  construction 
amid  American 
surroundings,  and 
because  California 
could  claim  the 
most  of  the  nation's 
possessions  in  this 
line.  But  there 
are  some  who  claim 
that  this  point  of 
view  does  not  sat- 
isfy and  that  Cali- 
fornia could  have 
chosen  better  mod- 
els than  those  of 
the  padres.  Prob- 
ably, however,  the 
general  verdict  will 
be  that  California 
contributed  more 
to  the  architectural 
^  features  of  the 
World's  Fair  by 
her  peculiar  build- 
ing than  she  could 
have  done  by  the 
choice  of  any  other 
style. 

We  apprehend 
that  the  revival  of 

the  Mission  style  will  not  go  farther  than  it  has  at 
present.  It  is  decidedly  out  of  harmony  with  modern 
spirit  and  activity.  It  has  not  been  pursued  even 
in  religious  structures  by  those  who  can  be  supposed 
to  have  most  reverence  for  it.  It  belongs  to  a  unique 
period  of  our  history,  and  there  it  will  probably  rest 
for  all  time.  Still,  there  is  undoubtedly  more  in- 
terest in  the  Mission  style  and  more  discussion  of  its 
features  now  than  there  has  been  since  American  occupa- 
tion. In  view  of  this  fact,  it  will  be  timely  to  present 
herewith  a  sketch  by  a  well  known  local  artist  of  the  first 
Mission  built  in  California,  San  Antonio  del  Padua, 
founded  by  Junipero  Serra  in  San  Diego  in  1769.  The 
view  shows  that  a  portion  of  it  has  a  modern  roof,  while 
other  parts  still  have  the  tiles.  On  the  posts  of  the  gate- 
way are  wooden  figures  which  certainly  have  a  grotesque- 
ness  not  in  harmony  with  their  environment.  They  are 
said  to  have  been  taken  from  the  wreck  of  a  ship  of  which 
they  were  figure-heads,  and  it  is  surmised  that  they  were 
set  up  to  work  a  spell  upon  the  savage  mind. 


The  Transcontinental  Association  is  trying  to  hold  a 
meeting  in  Chicago. 
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The  Week. 

Delightful  autumn  days  continue  in  unbroken  series. 
The  north  winds  have  been  replaced  by  those  of  a  more 
westerly  origin  and  cooler  nights  have  resulted.  The  mid- 
day sunshine  has  also  a  harder  contest  with  low  tempera- 
tures, but  still  heavy  clothing  is  a  burden.  The  weather 
favors  field  work  but  the  absence  of  rain  prevents  any  con- 
siderable ground  breaking  or  progressive  undertaking. 
The  days  are  excellently  adapted  for  putting  things  to 
rights,  for  fence  building  and  repairing,  for  renewal  of 
roofs  and  for  painting  and  whitening  of  everything. 
Surely,  if  the  farm  does  not  get  a  thorough  brushing  up 
and  refreshing  during  these  favoring  leisure  days  it  will 
n  ot  be  the  fault  of  the  weather. 

The  days  also  invite  all  to  the  highways.  Let  the  visits 
which  have  been  deferred  during  the  long  busy  summer 
now  be  paid.  Let  the  home  workers  have  the  reinvigora- 
tion  which  comes  from  long  rides  in  clear,  bright  air  and 
the  renewal  of  valued  iriendships  and  acquaintance.  The 
longer  the  rains  delay  the  greater  will  be  the  rush  of  work 
when  they  do  come.  Prepare  then  for  this,  not  by  aimless 
idling,  but  by  recreation  which  strengthens  and  fits  for 
extra  labor. 

This  week  the  fruitgrowers  are  assembled  in  convention 
in  San  Jose.  Early  tidings  speak  of  large  assemblages 
and  active  interest  in  the  proceedings.  Not  only  this 
State,  but  our  neighboring  States  are  largely  represented. 
The  occasion  will  be  one  of  great  importance  and  value, 
and  for  those  who  could  not  attend,  our  columns  during 
:oming  weeks  will  refect  transactions  of  greatest  interest 
and  moment. 

And  again  comes  Thanksgiving !  By  proclamation  of 
the  President,  Thursday,  Nov.  24th,  will  be  the  day.  To 
all  families  through  whose  gates  the  Bubal  comes  we  ex- 
tend our  best  wishes  for  a  day  full  of  joy  and  sincere 
thanksgiving. 

Beautifying  London. — The  city  of  London  is  grow- 
ing civilized.  Time  was,  and  within  the  memory  of  Lon- 
don citizens  of  middle  age,  when  trees  were  very  rare 
about  the  streets  of  the  city  or  its  suburbs.  Now,  as  ap- 
pears from  answers  to  systematic  inquiries,  there  are  but 
three  out  of  the  seventeen  districts  where  the  search  was 
prosecuted,  that  are  absolutely  without  trees.  In  the  re- 
maining fourteen,  14,700  trees  are  found  on  the  public 
highways,  of  which  5158  were  planted  by  order  of  the 
various  branches  of  the  city  government  and  5323  by 
builders  and  other  citizens. 


Agricultural  Produce  and  the  Tariff. 

There  is  naturally  much  anxiety  among  Galifornians 
interested  in  the  new  lines  of  production  which  are  being 
pursued  in  this  State,  as  to  how  their  industries  will  be 
affected  by  the  industrial  revolution  which  is  expected  to 
begin  as  soon  as  a  Congress  assembles  under  Mr.  Cleve- 
land's administration.  It  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that 
tariff  changes,  more  or  less  radical,  will  be  made.  It 
seems  the  clear  desire  of  the  people  that  shall  be  the  case. 
The  ax  must  fall  and  naturally  there  is  concern  as  to  whose 
industrial  neck  shall  be  on  the  block. 

It  is  not  very  comforting  to  one  who  has  labored  to 
build  up  a  producing  interest  under  the  protection  of  a 
tariff  to  contemplate  the  throwing  down  of  the  barriers 
against  foreign  cheap  labor  and  ignoble  living.  There  is 
not  much  consolation  in  the  view  that  compensation  for 
the  hardship  or  ruin  will  come  in  some  way  and  in  some 
form.  The  theory  of  free  trade  and  unrestricted  competi- 
tion with  all  kinds  of  people,  willing  to  exist  in  all  kinds 
of  ways,  may  be  very  beautiful  as  a  theory;  but  it  is  hard 
for  those  whose  money  and  livelihood  is  vested  in  what 
must  now  be  considered  menaced  interests,  to  be  patient 
with  any  merely  theoretical  view  of  the  case. 

It  is  of  course  possible,  and  we  hope  even  probable,  that 
the  hardship  and  losses  which  now  seem  imminent  may 
prove  less  than  anticipate'!.  It  may  be  that  we  can  do 
something  with  a  newer,  richer  soil  and  a  more  energetic 
and  inventive  people  to  carry  our  products  against  the 
work  of  older,  drowsier  nations.  Unquestionably,  every 
possible  effort  will  be  made  in  that  direction,  but  how 
much  will  it  avail?  None  can  foresee,  and  there  is  there- 
fore the  anxiety  and  concern  of  which  we  speak. 

It  is  possible,  also,  that  the  changes  which,  upon  sober 
reflection  and  after  congressional  discussion,  will  be  made, 
will  not  trench  so  closely  upon  the  peculiar  and  new  in- 
dustries of  California  as  now  seems  probable.  This,  too, 
cannot  be  foreseen,  and  this  only  substitutes  another  form 
of  uncertainty  for  the  confidence  under  which  our  leading 
industries  have  recently  advanced. 

In  view  of  the  new  discussion  which  will  spring  up  as 
to  the  effects  of  a  wide-reaching  tariff  revision,  it  seems  de- 
sirable to  restate  the  existing  duties  upon  the  leading 
articles  of  agricultural  produce.  The  following  statement 
from  a  contemporary,  we  suppose,  is  substantially  correct : 

The  duty  on  wheat  is  25  cents  per  bushel,  on  barley  30,  oats 
15,  corn  15,  buckwheat  15,  rye  10,  beans  40,  onions  40,  green 
peas  40,  potatoes  25,  castor  beans  50,  hops  15  per  pound.  Tobacco 
for  cigar  wrappers,  if  not  stemmed,  $2  per  pound,  and  if 
stemmed  $2.75.    All  other  tobacco  in  leaf  35  cents. 

All  garden  and  agricultural  seeds  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Vegetables  of  all  kinds  preserved  or 
pickled,  45  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Vegetables  in  their  natural 
state  not  otherwise  provided  for  in  the  Act,  20  per  cent  a  I 
valorem.  Cabbages,  3  cents  each.  Hay,  .$4  per  ton;  sfraw,  36 
per  cent  ad  valorem.    Honey,  20  cents  per  gallon. 

Batter  and  all  substitutes  therefor,  6  cents  per  pound;  cheese, 
6  cents  per  pound;  fresh  milk,  5  cents  per  gallon,  and  milk  pre- 
served 3  cents  per  pound. 

Apples,  green  or  ripe,  25  cents  a  bushel;  dried  in  any  form, 
2  cents  per  pound.  Grapes,  60  cents  per  barrel  of  three  cubic 
feet.  Plums,  2  cents  per  pound,  prunes  2,  figs  2i,  raisins  2i. 
Fruits  preserved  in  their  own  juices,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
and  if  preserved  in  sugar,  syrups  or  spirits  and  jellies  of  all 
kinds,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Oranges,  lemons  and  limes  in 
packages  of  U  cubic  feet  or  less,  13  cents  per  package,  and  in 
about  the  same  proportion  for  larger  packages;  in  bulk,  $1.50 
per  1000,  and  in  all  cases  ad  valorem  duty  of  30  per  cent  upon 
the  boxes  or  barrels  in  which  this  fruit  is  imported. 

Almonds,  not  shelled,  5  cents  a  pound;  shelled,  7}.  Filberts 
and  walnuts  of  all  kinds  not  shelled,  3  cents  per  pound  and  6 
cpnts  shelled.  Nuts  of  all  kinds,  shelled  or  unshelled,  not 
otherwise  provided  for,  li. 

Bacon  and  hams,  5  cents  per  pound;  beef,  mutton  and  pork, 
2;  lard  2,  tallow  1.  Meats  of  all  kinds  not  otherwise  provided 
for,  including  prepared  or  preserved,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Poultry,  live,  3  cents  per  pound;  dressed,  5.  Horses  and  mules, 
$30  per  bead,  except  that  those  animals  valued  at  $150  and  over 
per  head,  $30  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Cattle  more  than  one  year 
old,  $10  per  head;  one  year  or  less,  $2.  Hogs,  $1.50.  Sheep  one 
year  old  or  over,  $1.50  per  head,  and  under  one  75  cents.  All 
other  animals  not  provided  for  in  the  Act,  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

The  list  is  not  complete,  but  it  gives  an  outline  and 
shows  clearly  how  many  products,  for  the  success  of  which 
we  are  now  striving  in  California,  are  affected  by  the 
danger  of  removal  of  protection.  Others  not  mentioned 
are  just  as  seriously  menaced. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  in  the  above  list,  there  are 
only  five  farm  products  of  which  we  are  exporting  more 
than  we  import.  These  are  wheat,  corn,  oats,  cotton  and 
meat.  On  the  other  hand,  we  import  more  horses,  wool, 
barley,  hay,  hops,  flax,  hemp,  sugar,  rice,  fruit,  beans,  poas, 
potatoes,  eggs,  poultry  and  a  whole  long  list  of  vegetables 
than  we  export.  It  is  this  large  list  of  articles  which  it 
was  hoped  the  country  under  the  protective  system  would 
produce  for  itself. 

The  present  situation  is  one  which  calls  for  the  closest 
vigilance  and  the  fullest  weight  of  influence  on  the  part 
of  producers.  No  doubt  many  things  can  be  measurably 
paved  from  anything  like  a  sweeping  reduction  by  clear 


statements  of  the  injury  which  such  legislation  would 
work.  It  is  too  soon  to  declare,  but  it  is  just  the  right 
time  for  producers  to  study  and  confer  on  these  subjects 
as  they  have  never  done  before. 


Australian  Lemons. 

About  1000  boxes  of  Australian  lemons  have  arrived  in 
this  market  recently,  and  it  is  reported  that  they  have  been 
quickly  and  satisfactorily  disposed  of.  The  commission 
merchant  who  received  them  has  rather  an  ambitious 
project  in  view,  which  he  thus  describes: 

I  would  make  San  Francisco  the  distributing  center,  and 
while  many  persons  may  think  that  such  a  p'an  could  ne^er  be 
carried  out,  there  is  nothing  difficult  about  the  undertaking, 
and  our  positions  can  easily  be  explained.  We  are  in  a  position 
to  receive  goods  that  are  as  good  as  those  that  come  from  Spain 
or  Italy.  We  can  receive  them  in  much  shorter  time  from 
Australia  than  they  can  be  sent  from  Messina,  Catania  and 
other  parts  of  Italy.  The  price  is  grea  ly  lessened.  What  must 
follow  ? 

A.S  soon  as  a  steamer  arrives,  at  once  dispatch  the  lemons  to 
any  point  in  the  United  States,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before 
San  Francisco  will  become  the  distributing  point.  When  you 
can  receive  goods  quickly  and  in  first-class  shape,  and  dispatch 
them  promptly  at  a  price  considerablj'  below  what  was  hereto- 
fore paid  for  an  article  that  is  no  better,  success  must  follow. 

The  merchant's  idea  seems  to  be  that  a  vast  quantity  of 
Australian  fiuit  can  be  brought  in  here  and  sold  without 
inter'^erence  with  the  California  lemon  product,  for  he 
says:  "  When  California's  supply  gives  out,  as  it  did  a 
short  time  ago,  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  depending 
on  the  shipments  from  Italy  and  Spain." 

The  weak  point  in  the  merchant's  proposition  and  the 
injury  which  such  a  project  as  his  may  work  to  our  own 
producers  may  be  seen  when  one  recognizes  the  fact  that 
the  supply  of  California  lemons  need  not  give  out  as  it 
now  does  and  that  in  the  future  it  will  not  give  out.  It  is 
quite  possible,  by  the  new  methods  of  curing  and  storing 
lemons  which  our  own  producers  have  developed,  to  mar- 
'ket  the  California  product  continuously  and  to  furnish  the 
fruit  at  any  time  of  the  year  that  it  is  needed.  Of  course, 
at  present  the  product  of  these  fine  lemons  is  small  and 
the  supply  is  exhausted,  but  when  the  lemon  orchards  re- 
cently planted  and  those  now  being  projected  come  into 
bearing  there  will  be  no  call  for  lemons  from  Sicily,  Aus- 
tralia, or  any  outside  region,  and  the  distribution  of 
lemons  will  be  from  California  and  of  the  California 
product.  San  Francisco  will  not  be  the  center  of  such 
trade,  but  that  does  not  matter,  the  profit  from  the  busi- 
ness will  build  up  the  whole  State,  and  that  is  a  higher 
aim.   

The  Alameda  County  Flower  Show. — The  increas- 
ing interest  in  popular  contests  for  floral  eminence  can  be 
seen  in  the  qualifying  success  of  the  first  fall  show  held 
last  week  at  Oakland  by  the  Alameda  Floral  Society.  It 
was  held  during  the  closing  days  of  election  week  and 
had,  therefore,  many  distractions  to  contend  with,  but  in 
spite  of  these  the  patronage  was  good.  From  the  exhibi- 
tion standpoint  the  affair  was  a  great  success.  The  ground 
floor  of  the  Mills  Tabernacle,  the  largest  auditorium  in 
Oakland,  was  fairly  crowded  with  exhibits.  The  display 
of  out-door  roses  was  much  greater  than  the  State  Society's 
show  in  this  city  the  previous  week;  the  show  of  chrysan- 
themums and  of  ornamental  and  foliage  plants  was  natu- 
rally less  than  at  the  great  display  in  this  city.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  first  effort  in  Oakland  will  lead  to  continued 
effort  in  the  same  direction.  It  should  also  stimulate  to 
similar  undertakings  in  all  towns  of  considerable  popula- 
tion with  suburban  gardens  and  greenhouses. 


A  Mole  Which  Ate  Vegetables. — We  have  had 
much  of  late  about  ground  pests.  A  few  weeks  ago  we 
published  Prof.  Washburn's  interesting  essay  on  gophers 
and  moles,  in  which  the  latter's  disregard  of  vegetables 
was  reaffirmed.  An  Oregon  lady.  Miss  Talbot,  dissented 
from  this  old  tenet  and  proposed  to  demonstrate  the  con- 
trary. At  the  last  fair  of  the  Portland  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tute, Miss  Talbot  had  a  vegetable-fed  mole  on  exhibition, 
and  of  her  experiment  a  Portland  exchange  says: 

Miss  Talbot  trapped  a  mole,  caged  it  and  put  it  on  a  vege- 
table diet,  which  seemed  to  suit  it  admirably  from  the  start, 
and  now,  after  months  of  an  exclusively  vegetable  diet,  it  ap- 
pears hearty  and  healthy  and  eats  readily  almost  any  kind  of 
vegetables,  but  is  especially  fond  of  pea?.  Miss  Talbot's  inves- 
tifrations  in  this  matter  have  resulted  in  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  public  stock  of  knowledge  about  moles. 


Personal. — Emory  E.  Smith,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Horticulture  at  the  Stanford  University,  has  returned 
from  his  first  summer's  observations  and  studies  abroad. 
He  made  a  very  interesting  extempore  address  on  sights 
in  foreign  lands  at  the  meeting  of  the  Floral  Society  last 
Friday.   

Thb  convention  for  the  advancement  of  women  met  in 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  recently.  The  session  will  continue  for 
several  days. 
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From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

The  brief  outline  of  election  news  given  in  last  week's 
RuBAL  is  in  the  main  confirmed  by  later  reports.  Not 
only  has  the  fact  ol  Mr.  Cleveland's  success  been  con- 
firmed, but  his  majority  is  even  greater  than  was  sus- 
pected. He  carried  all  the  Southern  States  with  Con- 
necticut, Illinois,  Indiana,  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Wisconsin.  His  majority  in  Connecticut  is  4500;  in  Indi- 
ana, 11,000;  in  Illinois,  30,000;  in  New  Jersey,  16,000;  in 
New  York,  45,000;  and  in  Wisconsin,  12,000.  Ohio 
is  in  doubt,  and  it  will  require  the  official 
count  to  determine  whether  its  vote  will  be 
given  to  Harrison  or  Cleveland.  Analysis  of  the 
popular  vote  demonstrates  that  he  has  a  half  a  million 
pluralty  over  Harrison  and  a  majority  of  between  400,000 
and  500,000  over  Harrison  and  Weaver  together.  If  all 
four  of  the  so-called  doubtful  States  had  cast  their  votes 
for  Harrison,  Cleveland's  gains  in  the  States  heretofore 
deemed  surely  Republican  would  have  given  him  the  vic- 
tory. Mr.  Cleveland,  therefore,  is  not  only  elected,  but  is 
elected  by  the  Northern  vote.  The  Populist  success  was 
limited  to  the  four  States  of  Colorado,  Kansas,  Idaho  and 
Nevada.  Of  these  four,  Colorado,  Idaho  and  Nevada  gave 
Weaver  their  votes  with  almost^  single  reference  to  the 
silver  question  and  as  a  protest  against  the  anti-silver  atti- 
tude of  the  Republicans.  In  Kansas  it  was  a  square  Popu- 
list victory  by  a  majority  of  6000.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  be  Democratic  by  about  100  majority  and 
the  winter  returns  to  the  Senate  will  give  that  body  also 
to  the  Democrats  by  a  very  narrow  majority.  Thus,  next 
March,  for  the  first  time  since  the  war.  the  Democratic 
party  will  find  itself  in  complete  control  of  all  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Government. 


California's  electoral  vote  will  go  to  Harrison  by  a  ma- 
jority not  yet  officially  reported,  but  in  the  neighborhood 
of  4000,  The  Legislatire,  however,  is  Democratic  and 
will  choose  a  Democrat  to  succeed  Senator  Felton,  whose 
term  expires  in  March.  Of  the  Congressional  candidates, 
Geary  (Democrat)  is  elected  in  the  First  District;  Camin- 
etti  (Democrat)  is  elected  in  the  Second  District;  English 
(Democrat)  is  elected  Lorn  the  Third;  Maguire  (Democrat) 
is  elected  in  the  Fourth;  Loud  (Republican)  is  elected  in 
the  Fifth;  Cannon  (Democrat  and  Populist)  is  elected  in 
the  Sixth,  and  Bowers  (Republican)  is  elected  in  the 
Seventh.  The  Populist  vote  in  the  State  at  large  is  about 
24,000.  In  San  Francisco,  Cleveland's  majority  is  about 
7000,  but  the  city  was  so  split  up  in  factions  that  no  party 
can  claim  a  triumph  in  the  municipal  voting.  EUert, 
Non-Partisan  candidate  for  Mayor,  representing  specially 
the  anti-De  Young  sentiment,  was  elected  by  about  4000, 
his  closest  opponent  being  the  notorious  Dr.  O'Donnell, 
an  all-round  political  crank,  who  stood  as  an  independent 
candidate.  The  voting  in  the  city  was  almost  altogether 
outside  of  party  lines  and  resulted  in  the  election  of  a 
mixed  Board  of  Aldermen  and  of  a  miscellaneous  assort- 
ment of  Democrats,  Republicans,  Non-Partisans  and  Inde- 
pendents in  the  several  executive  departments  of  the  city 
government. 


On  the  eve  of  the  election  both  of  the  National  parties 
professed  entire  confidence  of  success,  but  it  would  be 
difficult  to  determine  which  was  in  fact  more  surprised  by 
the  actual  result.  The  Republicans  were  simply  stunned 
by  the  conopieteness  of  their  rout  and  the  Democrats  were 
scarcely  less  seriously  affected  by  the  completeness  of  their 
triumph.  Probably,  .nobody  expected  such  a  radical 
change  in  the  political  complexion  of  the  country.  In  all 
parts  of  the  Union  leading  men  have,  during  the  past 
week,  been  trying  to  get  their  reckonings  and  give  some 
intelligible  explanation  of  the  event.  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid 
attributes  it  wholly  to  the  tarifi"  policy  of  the  Republicans. 
Mr.  Harrison  attributes  it  to  the  candidacy  of  Mr.  White- 
law  Reid,  to  the  incapacity  of  Chairman  Carter  and  to  the 
fact  that  his  advice  was  not  followed  in  certain  aspects  of 
the  campaign.  Mr.  Depew  thinks  it  was  due  to  his  being 
limited  to  speech-making  and  having  no  part  in  the  plan- 
ning. If  Mr.  Wanamaker  has  any  definite  ideas,  he  failed 
to  make  them  clear  in  the  statement  of  a  half  column  in 
length— and  so  on.  There  are  explanations  upon  explana- 
tions by  men  public  and  private  and  by  newspapers  of  the 
country,  the  general  verdict  being  that  the  election  turned 
wholly  on  the  question  of  the  tarifi".  Unquestionably  the 
tariff  was  chief  among  the  causes  of  the  landslide,  but  we 
venture  to  suggest  a  cause  which  none  of  the  great  men  of 
the  country  seem  to  have  discovered,  namely:  profound 
disgust  on  the  part  of  the  Republican  masses,  growing  out 
of  mismanagement  of  the  party  and  of  the  fact  that  un- 
worthy men  have  been  allowed  to  lead  it  away  from  the 
principles  upon  which  it  was  founded  and  upon  which  it 
claims  the  popular  support.  Many  Republicans,  who 
usaally  stand  with  the  party  for  patriotic  rather  than  par- 
tisan motive«,  voted  either  for  Cleveland  or  for  the  Popu- 


list candidate  because  they  would  not  follow  Mr.  Clark- 
son,  Mr.  Piatt,  Mr.  Quay,  et  al.  In  our  judgment,  disgust 
with  the  self-appointed  leadership  of  the  party,  combined 
with  disgust  at  its  failure  to  take  up  the  labor  question, 
the  immigration  question,  the  currency  question  and  other 
vital  issues  of  the  time,  lost  to  the  Republican  party  a 
sufficient  number  of  voters  to  have  carried  the  election. 
As  we  look  at  it,  the  Republican  party  has  been  defeated 
through  resentment  at  its  failure  to  cast  off  its  off'ensive 
leaders  and  lake  up  the  new  questions  with  the  old  cour- 
age. The  tariff"  unquestionably  cut  a  figure,  probably  the 
the  largest  figure  in  the  fight,  but  it  was  less  on  account  of 
the  tariff'  than  dissatisfaction  with  the  management  of  the 
party  and  its  attitude  toward  the  new  issees. 


For  example,  California  elected  a  Democratic  legisla- 
ture, which  in  turn  will  elect  a  Democratic  Sunator,  and 
its  Republican  vote  was  cut  down  nearly  20,000.  What 
was  the  cause  of  this  ?  Surely  not  the  tariff,  for,  in  a  local 
sense,  California  profits  by  the  tariff.  It  was  chit-fly  be- 
cause nearly  20,000  of  those  who  have  been  Republicans  had 
lost  faith  in  their  party.  They  resented  the  domination  of 
corporation  attorneys  in  the  party  conventions;  they  re- 
sented the  election  of  Mr.  Stanford  (chief  among  railroad 
men)  to  the  Senate;  they  resented  the  failure  of  the  last 
Republican  legislature  to  enact  laws  in  the  interest  of  the 
people  at  lirge  because  there  was  opposition  from  the  cor- 
poration and  monied  interest;  they  resented  the  gen- 
eral rottenness  of  that  same  legislature,  and  they  resented 
most  bitterly  the  consequences  and  sumTjf  all  these  degra- 
dations, the  candidacy  of  M.  H.  DeYoung  for  the  United 
States  Senate.  These,  in  brief,  are  the  reasons  why  nearly 
20,000  California  voters  who  have  heretofore  acted  with 
the  Republican  party,  deserted  its  standard  and  voted 
either  for  Weaver  or  for  the  Democratic  candidates. 
These  voters,  who  have  taken  the  bit  in  their  teeth,  are 
just  as  devoted  as  they  ever  were  to  the  old  principles,  and 
will  return  to  the  party  when  the  party  returns  to  itself, 
but  they  have  learned  the  lesson  of  independence  and  can 
never  again  be  counted  on  to  support  the  party  unless  the 
party  is  right. 

Mr.  Cleveland  has  discreetly  kept  his  mouth  shut  since 
the  election,  but  his  friends  and  enemies  are  doing  a  great 
deal  of  talking  for  him.  Yesterday  (Tuesday)  it  was  re- 
ported that  he  had  declared  his  independence  of  Tam- 
many. He  was  quoted  as  having  said  in  private  conver- 
sation: "  I  am  under  no  obligations  to  Tammany  Hall  or 
any  other  organization  for  my  election,  and  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  be  dictated  to  by  anybody.  New  York  State  did 
not  choose  me  to  be  President  of  the  United  States,  hence 
I  can  get  along  well  without  any  further  advice  from  that 
quarter.  Now  that  I  am  President  it  is  my  intention  to  be 
the  head  of  this  nation  in  reality,  and  I  will  not  permit 
any  dictation  as  to  my  future  actions."  The  authority  for 
this  report  is  shadowy.  It  is  reported  on  the  other  hand 
this  (Wednesday)  morning  by  the  N.  Y,  World  and  other 
Democratic  papers  that  the  whole  of  the  Government 
patronage  in  New  York  is  to  be  turned  over  to  the  Tam- 
many organization  to  be  dispensed  by  its  chief  boss,  Dick 
Croker;  that  there  will  be  a  clean  sweep  of  all  Government 
employees  in  New  York  not  directly  under  the  protection 
of  the  civil  service  laws.  It  is  further  said  that  Mr.  Grace, 
formerly  Mayor  of  New  York  and  the  leader  of  a  large 
faction,  will  be  allowed  to  name  the  ministers  to  Chile 
and  Peru,  where  he  holds  large  commercial  interests.  We 
suspect  that  one  of  these  reports  (which  we  find  in  the 
morning's  Chronicle)  is  about  as  true  as  the  other  (which 
we  fiad  in  the  morning's  Ejcaminer).  It  illustrates  the 
general  confusion  respecting  Mr.  Cleveland's  plans  and 
the  general  unreliability  of  so-called  political  newspapers. 


Mr.  Cleveland's  position  is  in  one  sense  an  exception- 
ally hard  one.  He  was  elected  by  a  combination  of  three 
political  elements — by  the  old  line  Democrats,  the 
Tammanyites  and  the  Mugwumps,  Between  these  several 
political  forces  there  are  no  points  of  sympathy  or  affinity. 
They  are  as  wide  apart  in  views,  motives,  habits  and  tastes 
as  the  Hindo  castes.  Tbey  hate  each  other  with  a  holy 
hatred.  Elements  divided  like  these  may  sometimes  be 
organized  for  a  political  fight,  but  they  can  never  be 
brought  into  cordial  and  continual  support  of  an  adminis- 
tration. If  M  r.  Cleveland  shall  administer  his  office  on 
reform  lines,  he  will  please  his  Mugwump  friends,  but 
will  antagonize  the  bulk  of  his  support  who  are  quite  of 
another  color.  If,  on  the  other  hatid,  he  shall  undertake 
to  satisfy  Tammany,  he  will  offend  the  Mugwumps  and 
disgust  the  country.  There  is  no  middle  road.  Mr. 
Cleveland  must  choose  either  one  or  the  other  horn 
of  the  dilemma,  and  in  either  event  he  is  certain  to  have 
a  fight  on  his  hands.  He  faces,  therefore,  the  most  serious 
problem  which  has  confronted  any  President  since 
Lincoln,  without  the  strength  which  a  united  party  sup- 
port would  give  him.    It  will  be  no  small  job  to  carry  out 


the  pledges  of  the  Democratic  platform,  and  it  would  not 
be  surprising  if  Mr.  Cleveland  should  break  down  in  the 
attempt. 

It  is  too  early  to  tell  just  where  the  election  leaves  the 
new  People's  party.  As  yet  its  vote  in  the  several  States 
has  not  been  reported  in  detail.  On  the  Pacific  coast  it 
has  certainly  made  a  strong  stand.  Idaho  and  Nevada 
are  its  own;  Oregon  gave  it  one-third  of  its  vote;  Wash- 
ington gave  it  a  vote  described  as  "  notable  "  but  not  yet 
reported,  and  California  gave  it  about  24  000.  It  is  clearly 
in  the  field  to  stay,  and  it  is,  in  our  view,  likely  to  swallow 
up  one  or  the  other  of  the  old  parties.  It  has  what  both 
of  them  lack,  a  courageous,  progressive  policy  based  upon 
moral  as  well  as  material  issues.  It  is  not  afraid  of  the 
questions  of  the  day,  but  addresses  itself  boldly  to  them. 
It  has  in  its  boldness,  in  its  conviction  and  in  its  moral  force 
the  germs  of  a  great  and  successful  party.  The  Rueal 
does  not  seek  lo  conceal  its  dissent  from  the  more  advanced 
positions  of  the  People's  party;  but  it  is  not  blind  to  the 
fact  that  the  party  has  in  it  more  good  than  bad.  If  it 
will  temper  its  earnestness  with  wisdom,  make  itself  a 
national  instead  of  a  class  party,  and  adjust  itself  to  reform 
instead  of  revolution,  it  will  be  in  a  stronger  position  than 
either  the  Republican  or  Democratic  parties.  But  to  ac- 
complish this,  to  put  itself  in  a  position  to  command  the 
support  of  moderate  and  conservative  forces  of  the  country, 
it  must  fiud  new  leaders.  Men  ignorant  alike  of  history 
and  economics,  and  whose  whole  claim  to  attention  is  a 
loose  flood  of  irresponsible  and  vehement  talk,  never  yet 
organized  a  successful  campaign  or  led  a  party  to  victory. 

Mr.  Cleveland's  cabinet-makers  have  struck  one  piece 
of  sound  timber,  and  Californians  will  be  on  the  qui  vive 
to  see  whether  the  great  party  of  reform  can  rise  above 
"political  considerations"  and  put  a  great  department  of 
the  Government  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  is  not  a  poli- 
tician, but  is  perhaps  the  foremost  man  of  the  country  in 
knowledge  of  agricultural  industry,  its  needs,  the  scientific 
principles  which  underlie  its  practices,  and  in  grasp  of  the 
means  by  which  the  agricultural  interest  may  be  advanced 
and  made  more  prosperous.  That  such  a  choice  is  conteaa- 
plated  is  shown  by  a  Washington  dispatch  to  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  of  Tuesday  morning  which  says  : 

The  hope  is  freely  expressed  that  something  may  be  done  to 
lift  the  Ddpartmeat  of  Agriculture  out  of  the  rut  of  politics  and 
humbug  in  which  it  has  been  traveling  ever  since  ic  has  been 
created,  and  mike  it  what  it  ought  to  be — the  great  scientific 
branch  of  the  Gov-^rament.  Representative  Hitch  of  Missouri 
has  been  spoken  of  for  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  *  *  »  Es- 
Governor  J.  Sterling  Morton  of  Nebraska  is  spoken  of  as  a  man 
of  the  right  kind,  and  Professor  E.  W.  Hilgard  of  California  is 
another.  *  *  *  It  is  needless  to  describe  Professor  Hilgard 's 
attainments  to  Cilifornians.  He  was  proposed  fjr  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture  before  the  office  was  raised  to  the  Cabinet 
rank,  and  he  is  fully  qualified  to  manage  the  department,  no 
matter  what  the  title  of  its  head  may  be. 

This  estimate  of  Prof.  Hilgard's  abilities  and  fitness  for 
the  place  is  eminently  correct.  His  appreciation  by  the 
California  people  is  also  pronounced,  and  undoubtedly  the 
new  administration  could  do  nothing  better  calculated  to 
enlist  the  interest  and  sympathy  of  Californiaas  than  to 
call  Professor  Hilgard  to  a  place  in  the  Cabinet.  His 
knowledge  of  agricultural  science  is  profound,  and  its 
soundness,  point  and  value  are  the  greater  from  the  fact 
that  he  never  forgets  that  agricultural  practice  and  science 
are  indissolubly  associated.  Through  the  quickness  of  his 
perceptions,  the  accuracy  of  his  scientific  deductions  and 
the  warm  geniality  of  his  nature,  he  has  drawn  nearer  to 
the  needs  and  closer  to  the  affections  of  the  agriculturists 
of  this  country  than  an  agricultural  teacher  has  ever  ap- 
proached before.  In  the  recent  wonderful  advancement 
which  the  United  States  has  made  in  agricultural  experi- 
mentation. Professor  Hilgard  was  a  pioneer,  and  has  al- 
ways been  counted  a  moving  force.  In  the  recent  ad- 
vancement in  agricultural  meteorology,  and  in  the  problem 
of  the  utilization  of  the  expanses  of  arid  lands,  every  pub- 
lication outholds  Professor  Hilgard's  investigations  and 
deductions  as  authority  for  progressive  movements.  In 
the  newer  industries  for  the  newer  States'  soils  and  cli- 
mates, the  terms  "California"  and  "Hilgard"  become 
almost  synonyms.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Washing- 
ton governmental  experts  should  fasten  upon  his  name  in 
their  earliest  suggestions  to  Mr.  Cleveland,  nor  will  it  be 
surprising  if  Mr.  Cleveland  accepts  such  spontaneous  ad- 
vice. As  our  readers  know,  Professor  Hilgard  is  now  in 
Europe  for  a  year's  rest  and  observation.  Californians 
expect  him  to  return  to  his  work  here  refreshed  and  rein- 
vigorated.  There  is  a  score  of  years  of  usefulness  for  him 
before  California  can  think  of  putting  him  on  the  retired 
list.  Nothing  but  the  greater  needs  of  the  whole  country 
could  reconcile  us  to  his  withdrawal  even  for  the  duration 
of  a  presidential  administration. 

Thebe  is  a  lively  contest  between  Mendocino  towns  to 
secure  one  of  the  two  high  schools  the  people  have  voted 
to  build.    Ukiah  will  undoubtedly  have  one. 
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Southern  Pomologlcal  Meeting. 

The  following  is  the  program  of  the  autumn  meeting  of 
the  Pomological  Society  of  southern  California,  to  be  held 
on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  Nov.  22d  and  23d,  in  the 
Board  of  Trade  room  in  Pomona,  beginning  at  10:15  A.  M. 
The  following  subjects  will  be  presented: 

Address  of  welcome,  by  J.  E.  Packard  of  Pomona;  re- 
sponse by  President  L.  M.  Holt  of  Riverside;  reading  min- 
utes of  the  previous  meeting  by  the  Secretary,  E.  Edson 
Smith  of  Santa  Ana;  admission  of  new  members;  reports 
of  officers  and  committees,  etc. 

Experience  with  Ten  Acres  in  California,  by  D.  Edson 
Smith  of  Santa  Ana. 

Orange  Culture,  by  M.  Baldridge  of  Pomona. 

How  Can  We  Make  the  Most  Money  Out  of  Our  De- 
ciduous Fruits,  by  W.  H.  Holabird  of  Claremont. 

A  Talk  about  Farmers,  by  C.  M.  Heintz  of  Los  Angeles. 

At  3:30  o'clock  a  carriage  ride  to  points  of  interest  will 
be  tendered  to  the  members  of  the  society  by  the  Pomona 
Board  of  Trade. 

At  the  evening  session,  7:30  o'clock:  Successful  Meth- 
ods of  Curing  Lemons,  by  E.  W.  Holmes,  editor  of  the 
Riverside  Press. 

On  the  second  day,  morning  session,  9  o'clock:  Taxa- 
tion of  Fruit  Trees,  by  Judge  Franklin  Blades  of  Pomona. 

Olive  Culture,  by  John  S.  Calkins  of  Pomona. 

Green  Manuring  of  Orchards,  by  Prof.  E.  J.  Wickson  of 
the  University  of  California,  Berkeley. 

At  the  afternoon  session,  i  o'clock:  Destroying  Insect 
Pests  on  Citrus  Trees  by  Fumigation,  Dr.  J.  H.  Dunn  of 
Pomona. 

Almond  Culture,  by  Percy  W.  Treat  of  Davisville. 


Trapping  Gophers. 

Fillmore,  Ventura  Co.,  Nov.  ii,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor: — I  see  a  good  piece  in  the  last  Rural 
pertaining  to  gophers,  but  the  writer  did  not  exactly  de- 
scribe the  kind  of  trap  he  uses.  I  have  used  some  half- 
dozen  difTerent  kinds,  and  I  give  the  preference,  decidedly, 
to  a  small  steel  trap,  not  over  two  inches  across  the  jaws 
when  set.  Find  a  hole  into  the  runway  if  possible,  I 
sometimes  use  a  small  iron  rod,  dig  to  it,  disturbing  it  as 
little  as  may  be;  shove  the  trap  some  inches  either  way 
into  the  runway,  stake  the  trap,  and  pile  up  clods  carefully 
to  stop  the  hole  you  made,  and,  at  the  same  time,  leave  the 
runway  clear,  so  the  gopher  can  pass  and  repass,  and,  if 
well  and  carefully  done,  you  are  almost  sure  of  your  gopher. 

If  you  cannot  find  the  main  runway,  this  trap  is  no  bet- 
ter than  any  other,  as,  half  the  time,  he  will  push  it  to  one 
side  or  cover  it  with  dirt.  If  there  was  a  call  for  them, 
these  small  traps  could  be  made  for  10  or  15 -cents  each. 
A  blacksmith  could  make  them,  but  he  would  dislike  the 
job.  My  son  Eugene,  of  Santa  Barbara,  makes  them  for 
25  cents  each.  The  spring  need  not  be  strong;  a  gopher 
will  scarcely  ever  pull  out  of  them. 

The  farmers  on  the  Sespe  have  their  work  mostly  done, 
and  are  waiting  with  smiling  faces  and  happy,  thankful 
hearts  for  the  coming  rains.  Raisins  are  made;  beans  are 
threshed  and  housed;  some  little  dry  plowing  is  being 
done.  The  season,  though  rather  dry,  has  not  been  an  un- 
productive one,  and  we  hear  very  little  complaint.  Money 
is  rather  scarce;  still,  we  do  fairly  well.       S.  P.  Snow. 

The  Anaheim  Vine  Disease. 

Santa  Ana,  Cal  ,  Nov.  15,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor  : — Our  preliminary  bulletin  on  the 
"  California  Vine  Disease "  is  about  to  appear  from  the 
Government  press.  Wishing  it  to  reach  those  who  would 
be  most  interested  in  the  same,  it  would  give  me  pleasure 
to  forward  such  names  as  you  may  think  proper  to  rec- 
ommend for  copies  in  your  region.  The  edition  is  limited, 
and  an  early  reply  will  be  necessary  to  insure  the  names 
reaching  the  Department  in  time.  The  report  will  prob- 
ably be  out  of  press  in  a  few  weeks  or  sooner.  A  discreet 
selection  of  those  who  would  be  most  benefited  by  the 
bulletin  is  desired.     Newton  B.  Pierce,  Special  Agent. 

[It  seems  to  us  the  best  way  to  get  this  report  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  really  desire  and  would  be  profited  by  it, 
will  be  to  advise  our  readers  who  are  interested  to  make  im- 
mediate application  to  Mr.  Pierce  at  Santa  Ana. — Ed.  Press. 

Prof.  Coquillett  Dissents. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Nov.  12,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor: — I  am  sorry  to  find  that  on  page  408 
of  the  issue  of  the  Rural  Press  for  Nov.  12  the  erroneous 
account  contained  in  the  Times  of  this  city,  relating  to  the 
late  meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Commissioners,  is  repub- 
lished without  noticing  the  correction  which  I  gave  in  the 
Times  of  Nov.  6.  I  give  herewith  a  clipping  from  the 
Times  making  this  correction: 

D.  W.  Coquillett  writes  to  the  Times  that  he  was  not  present  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  Horticuliural  Commissioners,  and  did  not  ren- 
der a  report,  as  stated  in  the  published  proceedings,  He  says  he 
found  the  newly  imported  ladybirds  breeding  in  Alameda,  as  well  as 
at  Santa  Barbara.  Four  hundred  insects,  not  colonies,  were  sent  to 
Santa  Barbarba. 

I  regret  very  much  that  the  original  account  of  this  meet- 
ing was  republished,  since  it  comes  so  wide  of  the  truth. 

D.  W.  Coquillett, 

Botanical  Notes. 

San  Jose,  Nov.  14,  1892. 
To  the  Editor: — Our  native  red  flowering  currant, 
known  to  botanists  as  Ribes  san^uineum,  or  the  blood- 
stained currant,  is  now  in  full  bloom  near  Los  Gatos. 
Laurel  trees  there  have  been  in  bloom  (or  soms  time.  The 
scarlet  berries  of  toyon  are  now  ready  for  the  Thanksgiv- 
ing and  Christmas  week  harvests.  By-the-way,  it  will  be 
too  bad  if  the  very  inappropriate  name  holly  becomes 
fastened  to  this  shrub.    It  is  no  relative  of  holly  and  does 


not  look  at  all  like  it.  Since  its  botanical  name,  Hetero- 
meles,  is  rather  cumbersome,  why  not  retain  the  much  older 
Indian  name,  toyon  (pronounced  tow  ey  own — both  o's 
long).  The  spellmg  is  Spanish,  to  be  sure;  but  it  ought  to 
be,  since  the  Mexicans  spelled  it  first.  The  name  Christ- 
mas berries  is  no  name,  for  holly  and  mistletoe  are  also 
Christmas  berries.  Toyon  berries  often  remain  on  the 
bushes  (or  small  trees)  until  the  last  of  May,  or  fully  six 
months.  V.  R. 


An  Orange  County  Race,  Again 

Santa  Ana,  Nov.  9,  1892. 

To  the  Editor: — Does  not  much  the  same  world 
which  "  dearly  loves  a  lover "  love  the  horse  also — the 
horse,  his  intelligence,  grace,  speed,  susceptibility  to  im- 
provement ?  I  think  so — much  the  same  world.  And  it  is 
a  pretty  sizable  world,  I'm  a-thinking,  even  when  the 

roughs,"  "  toughs,"  and  gambling,  tricky  "  sports "  are 
counted  out. 

Surely  it  is  a  pure,  innocent  love,  disinterested,  tenderly 
appreciative,  among  worthy  souls,  from  Job  down.  Why 
should  the  wicked,  the  coarse,  the  reckless,  gambling  fools, 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  good  race,  a  well-trained 
horse  in  swiftest  action,  all  to  themselves  ?    I  protest. 

The  Rural,  which  Oct.  8th  last  published  my  account 
of  the  Orange  County  Fair,  and  so  kindly  editorialized 
upon  it,  did  not  perhaps  know  that  therein,  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life,  I  reported  a  horserace.  Yes,  and  for  the 
first  time  went  to  one.  But  I  imagine  most  masculine 
readers  guessed  as  much.  Ah  !  Mr.  Editor,  you  would 
have  laughed  to  hear  my  son's  (he  is  old  enough  to  vote) 
comments  thereon.^  With  that  fin  de-siicle  air,  so  awe-in- 
spiring to  the  maternal  heart,  he  pished  and  shamed  over 
my  little  mistakes  in  race-course  talk  and  pool-room 
phrases. 

But  I  know  better  now.  I  shall  not  say  "jockeying " 
when  I  mean  scoring  "  again.  And  I  have  learned  that 
the  men  who  bet  on  horses  "  never  talk  fractions."  I  have 
learned  a  good  deal  more  than  this,  too.  Alas  1  yes. 
Something  of  the  seamy,  tricky,  conscienceless  side  of  the 
many,  perhaps  the  most  who  professionally  make  money 
racing  horses.  But  I  am  not  going  to  love  a  good  horse 
or  enjoy  a  good  race  any  the  less.  Not  I.  Rather  more; 
admiring  the  integrity  and  firmness  which  makes,  any 
where,  the  last  possible. 

To-day,  on  our  nice  ra'"e-track  here  in  Santa  Ana,  our 
"  Silkwood  "  raced  with  "  Our  Dick  "  The  challenge  came 
of  the  race  last  month,  wherein  Silkwood  was  beaten  by 
Our  Dick.  And  Silkwood  won  in  "  three  straight  heats." 
Time,  2:08^,  2:11X1  2:13.  But  I  am  not  going  to  tell  of 
the  jubilation,  the  roars  of  app  ause,  'rahs  and  tigers  (why, 
one  little  woman,  who  sat  sewing  at  an  open  window  a  mile 
and  a  half  away,  said  she  could  tell  Silkwood  was  winning 
by  the  noise);  nor  of  the  flutter  of  yellow,  and  the  local 
pride  and  pleasure  so  naively  expressed,  at  our  winning  in 
'the  greatest  harness  horserace  which  has  ever  taken 
place  in  the  State." 

What  I  must  tell,  is  how  we  treated  Tom  Keating  when 
he  came  to  town —rival  and  victor  over  our  horse  as  his 
Our  Dick  had  been.  He  was  met  by  a  welcoming  band 
and  delegation,  escorted  "  with  flying  colors  "  through  town 
to  the  best  hotel,  where  he  was  kept  all  the  week  before  the 
race  as  the  guest  of  the  association. 

"  I  tell  you  what,"  exclaimed  a  citizen  from  another 
county,  cognizant  of  it  all.  "  I  tell  you  what,  the  directors 
of  the  Orange  County  Fair  Association  are  white  men,  no 
mistake  ! " 

Our  neighbors  say  it  is  all,  or  nearly  all,  owing  to  J.  E. 
Pleasants,  president  of  the  association  and  judge  at  the 
racetrack.  Reporters  who  came  here  are  loud  in  his 
praises.  One,  who  has  reported  races  for  20  years,  could 
hardly  say  enough  in  Mr.  Pleasants'  praise;  said  he  was 
the  model  judge  he  had  been  looking  for  all  these  years. 
Surely,  with  so  dignified  and  courteous  a  presiding  judge, 
one  of  the  best  tracks  in  the  State,  and  "  our  "  Silkwood, 
Santa  Ana  races  will  become  famous,  even  outside  of 
California. 

I  have  heard  more  than  one  word  from  my  amateurish 
report.  Not  the  least  interesting  of  these  words  was  of  one 
of  the  stateliest,  demurest,  dearest  of  "  old  maids  "  in  the 
far  east,  who  read  my  account  with  pleasure,  and  who,  I 
learned  thereby,  reads  about  all  the  fast  horses  and  is  won- 
derfully fond  of  hearing  about  races.  And  thus  my  idea  of 
the  size  of  the  world  which  loves  horses  and  a  good  race 
was  enlarged. 

And  so,  too,  the  other  day,  I  was  not  quite  so  much 
paralyzed  when  I  read  of  a  Californian  who  paid  $150,000 
for  the  great  thoroughbred,  Ormonde. 

"  Approximations  to  the  goal 
The  philosophic  mind  contents" — 

So  we  will  be  glad  of  a  place  where,  at  its  best  possible  in 
this  "sinful  world,"  gentlemen  and  ladies  can  enjoy  a  good 
horserace,  a  place  where  pool-selling  is  not  too  conspicu- 
ous, and  gambling  "  sharps "  and  "  fools  "  are  in  the 
minority. 

As  for  these  last,  how  amusing  to  the  feminine  mind  are 
the  vagaries  of  the  masculine  mind,  when  it  would  a-betting 
go — specially  on  horses.  Really,  some  of  them  might  as 
well  open  their  wallets  and  say  to  the  crowd  around, 
"  Here,  help  yourselves,"  as  plunge  "  the  way  they  do— if 
Dame  Rumor  speaks  the  truth.  One  is  reminded  of  a  say- 
ing, once  most  aptly  quoted:  In  a  certain  church,  where 
was  a  charity  box,  the  children  were  instructed,  as  they 
dropped  their  eleemosynary  coins,  to  say  a  few  appropriate 
words,  presumably  a  text  from  scripture.  There,  one  day, 
a  little  tot,  as  she  deposited  her  penny,  was  overheard  to 
say,  with  serious,  uplifted  eyes,  "  The  fool  and  his  money 
are  soon  parted."  Nor  could  the  surprised,  amused  by- 
standers discover  of  her  where  she  learned  her  text.  But 
it  is  to  be  recommended  to  the  better  at  horse  races. 

Augusta  E.  Towner. 
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Does  Beekeeping  Pay? 

San  Mateo,  Nov.  5,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor: — Quoting  from  Mr.  W.  A.  Webster's 
letter  in  your  issue  of  Nov.  5th,  that  gentleman  says:  "  To 
the  often  recurring  question,  '  Does  beekeeping  pay  1 '  the 
writer  would  say  yes;  but  would  qualify  this  assertion  by 
staling  that  success  is  quite  as  dependent  upon  environment 
as  that  of  any  occupation  with  which  we  are  familiar.  The 
unhappy  apiarist  is  the  toy  of  the  elements,  in  which  a 
slight  variation  from  normal  means  failure.  There  are 
some  locations,  I  believe,  both  east  and  west,  where,  with 
combination  of  skill,  a  good  measure  of  success  is  obtained 
year  after  year." 

The  above  question  is  one  which  1  am  often  asked,  and 
my  answer  is  invariably  "  Yes  !  if  the  business  is  thoroughly 
learned  and  properly  attended  to."  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Webster  that  some  localities  are  much  better  than  others, 
but  of  course  when  a  person  wishes  to  go  into  beekeeping 
as  a  business  he  must,  naturally,  first  of  all  find  a  suitable 
location. 

To  become  a  successful  apiarist  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
in  the  first  place  to  learn  the  business,  for  (like  stock-raising 
and  poultry- keeping)  the  business  must  be  thoroughly  un- 
derstood befor  you  can  expect  to  make  it  pay. 

You  must  hive  your  bees  into  frame  hives  of  the  most 
approved  pattern.  You  must  learn  the  most  approved 
modern  methods  for  the  production  of  comb  and  extracted 
honey  (a  great  deal  may  be  learned  by  reading  some  good 
work  on  beekeeping,  and  I  know  of  no  better  book  for  this 
purpose  than  Root's  "  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture.")  Study  the 
honey  flows  and  have  your  stocks  strong  at  the  right  time. 
Your  honey  must  also  be  put  up  in  the  most  attractive  form 
for  market. 

One  of  the  most  approved  patterns  in  hives  is  the  dove- 
tailed hive.  It  is  dovetailed  at  the  corners  and,  being  very 
simple  in  construction,  is  easily  put  together.  It  is  gener- 
ally conceded  that  this  hive  is  the  best  for  the  production 
of  comb  honey  and  is  equal  to  any  other  hive  for  the  pro- 
duction of  extracted  honey.  It  has  received  the  hearty  in- 
dorsement of  many  large  and  experienced  beekeepers,  alike 
for  its  simplicity,  strength,  durabilicy  and  cheapness.  In  a 
future  issue  I  hope  to  give  a  full  description  of  this  hive, 
with  cuts  showing  the  different  parts. 

Many  apiarists  lose  quite  a  large  amount  of  honey  by 
not  putting  on  their  top  story  or  "  super  "  soon  enough  in 
the  season.  Last  March  we  were  visited  by  a  well  known 
apiarist,  who  has  500  colonies  of  bees  a  few  miles  south  of 
us,  and  he  was  surprised  to  see  that  we  had  already  got  on 
our  "  supers  "  and  several  colonies  had  stored  24  pounds 
each  of  nice  white  comb  honey  in  one  pound  frames.  Our 
friend  had  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  and  did  not  know  it 
was  possible  to  get  any  surplus  honey  so  early  in  the 
season.  The  result  was  we  had  30  to  50  pounds  of  comb 
honey  to  each  hive  before  our  friend  had  ordered  any  sec- 
tions from  his  supply  dealer.  This  was  simply  the  result 
of  watching  the  honey  flow  and  having  the  hives  full  of 
bees  at  the  right  time. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  honey  resources  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia, I  will  give  a  few  extracts  from  Mr.  J.  H.  Martin's 
letter  in  Gleanings  for  October,  and  if  friend  Webster  is 
determined  to  seek  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new,  we  would 
strongly  recommend  him  not  to  go  east,  or  west,  but  to 
"go  south,  young  man  !  go  south  !  "  Mr.  Martin  (speak- 
ing of  beekeeping  around  Jurupa  mountain)  says: 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  honey  resources  of  this  little  range  of 
rocks,  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Clark  on  one  side  and  Mr.  Wilder's 
broncho  on  the  other,  I  obtained  some  notes  and  snap  shots  from 
the  saddle.  Setting  out  from  the  Rambler's  cabin  and  following 
down  the  north  side  of  the  range,  after  a  mile  of  travel  we  find  the 
apiary  of  Mr.  Choate.  Here  are  loo  colonies,  and  though  the  stocks 
were  very  weak  in  the  spring,  the  surplus  amounted  to 
2500  pounds.  #**•**•  We  now  proceed 
nearly  a  mile  farther,  and  in  front  of  the  broad  and 
level  Cucamonga  valley  we  find  the  200-acre  ranch  of  Mr.  W.  E, 
Clark,  with  cattle,  horses,  poultry  and  fruit  trees,  and  170  colonies  of 
bees.  While  Mr.  Clark  operates  the  ranch,  Mrs.  Clark  operates  the 
bees  and  proves  to  be  a  skillful  operator.  This  apiary  was  started  six 
years  ago.  from  the  colonies  that  were  dug  from  the  rocks  above  the 
ranch.  Being  novices  in  the  business,  the  bees  were  first  put  into 
various  nondescript  hives,  but  learning  of  the  better  management  in 
movable-frame  hives,  the  swarms  were  properly  transftred.  After  an 
increase  of  75  swarms  from  17,  and  considerable  honey  in  one  season, 
the  bee  enthusiasm  increased,  and  the  apiary  now  numbers  170,  and 
the  product  this  poor  season  was  10,800  pounds.  Of  course  they  be- 
lieve beekf  epiog  pays,  even  in  a  poor  season.  The  nearest  neighbors 
are  two  miles  away,  and  one  of  these,  a  Mr.  Button,  with  a  poor 
season  before  him,  commenced  with  25  colonies,  increased  them  to 
50,  sold  some  stocks,  and  secured  2000  pounds  of  honey,  a  few  colo- 
nies "  giving  down  ''  at  the  rate  of  200  pounds  each.  Down  toward 
the  west  end  of  the  range  we  find  the  apiary  of  Mr.  Langton,  an 
Englishman  who  came  to  California  with  barely  a  hope  of  saving  bis 
life  from  the  serious  inroads  of  consumption,  but  the  climate  has 
given  him  a  measure  of  good  health  and  hope  for  many  years  on  this 
terrestrial  ball.  We  found  Mr.  L.  very  busy  hanging  out  the  family 
washing.  Mr,  L.,  during  this  very  poor  season,  has  increased  his 
bees  from  33  to  62  and  secured  5400  pounds  of  honey.  «  »  »  * 
We  now  pass  around  the  mountain  and  work  our  way  up  the  south 
side,  and  a  young  man,  Mr.  Ranee,  from  25  colonies  in  the  spring, 
increased  to  50  and  secured  3120  pounds  of  honey,  which  is  not  bad 
for  a  young  man  during  this  poor  season.  Another  hitch  along  the 
base  of  the  mount  )ins  and  we  enter  a  very  rocky  and  cup-shaped 
canyon;  in  fact  it  is  almost  an  amphitheater,  with  its  abrupt,  rocky 
walls  on  three  sides.  Here  is  an  apiary  of  115  colonies,  owned  by 
our  friend  Wilder.  In  this  rocky  retreat  Mr.  W.  has,  in  this  season 
of  uncertainly,  taken  9120  pounds  of  honey  and  seems  to  have  no 
appearance  of  the  blues.  «  »  *  «  The  nearest  apiary  to  River- 
side, on  this  range,  is  owned  by  Mr.  Parks.  His  hives  are  among 
great  rocks  just  above  his  ranch,  and  he  has  the  reputation  of  secur- 
ing the  largest  yields  of  any  beekeeper  in  the  vicinity.  This  very  poor 
season  his  yield  from  65  colonies  is  only  6000  pounds.  Three  years 
ago  he  had  a  good  season  and  his  75  colonies  gave  him  33,000 
pounds,  or  on  an  average  of  440  to  the  swarm. 

The  above  illustrations  show  what  can  be  done  with  bees 
in  California  in  a  poor  season.  What  think  you,  reader? 
Does  beekeeping  pay  ?  Wm.  Si  van. 


November  19,  1892. 
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Incnbation. 

LODi,  Cal.,  Nov.  9,  1892. 
To  THE  Editor: — Now  is  the  time  when  all  who  have 
Incubators,  and  who  desire  to  have  young  roosters  and  large 
broilers  to  sell  when  prices  are  at  the  highest,  should  get 
them  cut  and  set  them  in  operation.  True,  eggs  are  at  a 
price  which  seems  to  say  that  it  is  much  wiser  to  realize  on 
them  at  cncc  than  to  take  the  chances  of  hatching  and 
raising  with  the  added  risk  and  expense  connected  with  it 
at  this  season  of  the  year.  The  young  chicks  then  will  need 
the  greatest  care  to  keep  them  warm,  and  this  necessitates 
a  room  prepared  with  special  reference  to  it  and  furnished 
with  a  stove  or  hot  water  pipes  with  which  to  keep  an  even 
temperature  that  the  chicks  may  not  be  chilled  and  their 
growth  partially,  if  not  entirely,  checked.  If  this  occurs, 
they  btcome  very  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  worthless  and 
might  as  well  be  disposed  of  at  once,  as  they  either  linger 
along  a  longer  or  shorter  time  according  to  their  degree  of 
strength  and  the  power  of  resibtance  their  constitution  en- 
ables them  to  offer  to  the  consequences  of  the  injury  done 
them  by  the  chilling.  Injury  may  also  be  due  to  the  close- 
heated  atmosphere  of  an  imperfectly-ventilated  room  which 
lacks  a  sufficient  supply  of  fresh  air  of  the  proper  tempera- 
ture to  insure  the  well-being  and  healthy  growth  of  the 
chicks.  There  is  a  much  greater  percentage  of  loss  in 
chicks  at  this  season  of  the  year,  however  careful  one  may 
be,  than  in  the  bright,  warm  springtime,  which  nature  seems 
to  say  is  the  proper  time  for  the  hatching  of  young  chicks 
when  the  temperature  is  warm  and  even  and  tender  young 
grass  and  insects  and  worms  are  abundant.  At  this  season 
these  must  be  artificially  supplied,  nor  can  it  be  done  in  as 
complete  and  satisfactory  a  way  as  nature  at  the  proper 
season  will  do  it. 

However,  the  high  price  which  one  gets  during  April, 
May  and  June,  and  sometimes  as  late  as  the  middle  or 
even  the  last  of  July,  compensates  one  for  all  the  loss,  added 
expense  and  extra  care  ard  high  price  of  eggs  at  time  of 
hatching  in  the  f^ill.  It  is  just  the  difference  between  from 
$4  50  to  $6  and  $13  to  $15  per  dozen.  You  may  count  or- 
dmarily  on  raising  to  marketable  young  roosterhood  con- 
dition a  I'ttle  less  than  one-half  your  hatch  during  the  fall 
months,  unless  the  wea  her  should  be  more  than  ordinarily 
favorable,  as  it  seems  inclined  to  be  this  year,  for  both  days 
and  nights  are  warm  and  tender  green  grass  and  shoots  are 
abundant.  In  the  springtime,  as  it  ordinarily  is,  the  loss 
does  not  exceed  one-half  of  the  batch  under  proper  condi- 
tions of  management,  and  is  oftener  less. 

True,  the  eggs  in  the  fall  are  not  to  be  relied  on  as  fer- 
tile as  in  the  springtim*",  and  there  is  the  difference  in  price 
per  dozen  between  40  or  perhaps  45  cents  now  and  15  or 
20  cents  in  the  sprir.g;  but  to  offset  all  this  is  the  great 
difference  in  the  price  of  the  fowls  marketed  from  the  fall- 
hatching  and  the  piice  of  those  hatched  in  the  spring. 
The  former  is  more  than  double,  possibly  three  times  as 
much,  and  this  excess  I  think  amply  reimburses  one  his 
added  expense  and  care  and  a  handsome  balance  besides, 
if  he  does  not  rate  the  extra  care  and  annoyance  at  losses 
at  too  high  a  figure. 

This  figuring  applies  more  properly  to  the  young  roasters 
one  raises  than  to  the  pullets  perhaps,  but  then  to  offset 
the  apparent  lack  of  equal  value  of  the  pullets,  one  must 
bear  in  mind  that  the  pullets  hatched  and  raised  during  the 
fall  and  winter  months  are  ready  to  go  to  laying  in  the 
early  spring  and  at  from  four  to  five  months  old,  while 
those  hatched  and  raised  during  the  spring  and  summer 
months,  one  must  carry  until  the  next  springtime  without 
income  from  them,  which  is  a  consideration,  particularly 
when  feed  is  high  and  you  do  not  raise  your  own. 

Many  object  to  using  incubators,  and  for  various  reasons, 
snch  as,  for  instance,  the  uncertainty  of  the  operation  and 
the  lack  of  vitality  in  the  chicks  hatched  in -this  manner,  or 
that  it  is  much  less  work  to  hatch  with  hens  and  the  belief 
that  they  are  sure  to  get  more  and  better  chicks.  Some 
claim  also  that  the  chicks  artificially  hatched  can  never  be- 
come laying  hens.  All  these  ideas,  as  far  as  my  experi- 
ence and  observation  go,  are  mistaken,  for  with  properly- 
constructed  incubators  and  knowledge  and  care  in  oper- 
ating them,  you  may  count  on  90  per  cent  of  your  fertile 
eggs  hatching  and  turning  out  good,  strong  and  healthy 
chicks  which  will  as  surely  become  layers  as  they  surely 
become  hens  of  the  proper  age  to  lay.  This  I  know  be- 
cause I  have  not  had  until  this  season  fowls  that  were 
hatched  in  any  other  manner,  and  would  not  have  had  any 
other  kind  this  year  only  that  I  wished  to  try  the  experi- 
ment of  buying  grown  pullets  in  order  to  learn,  by  testing 
both  methods,  which  was  the  better  and  least  expensive  of 
the  two.  My  present  stock  then  consists  about  equally  of 
artificially  hatched  and  hatched  by  natural  process. 

The  result  of  the  experiment  seems  to  be  that,  leaving 
out  of  question  the  matter  of  skunks  and  sparrow-hawks,  I 
much  prefer  raising  my  own  artificially  hatched  chicks 
Skunks  and  sparrow  hawks  in  this  locality  enter  largely 
into  the  consideration  of  the  question,  as  for  the  past  two 
seasons  they  have  been  very  abundant  and  destructive  in 
spite  of  all  care  and  watchfulness.  However  watchful  one 
may  be,  the  nimble  and  buiiness-like  sparrow-hawks  will 
destroy  numbers  of  them,  and  being  so  rapid  and  wary  in 
their  swoop  and  flight,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  shoot 
them.  Skunks  one  may  more  nearly  provide  against  by 
the  use  of  wire  netting  in  the  manufacture  of  the  coops  in 
which  the  chicks  are  kept  at  night,  and  floors  should  be 
provided  as  well  to  the  coops  or  the  pests  will  dig  under, 
and  then  good-bye  to  the  brood,  be  they  many  or  few.  I 
had  a  lot  of  140  fine  young  Brown  Leghorns  destroyed  in 
a  single  night  by  one  miserable  little  weasel-skunk,  which 
found  an  entrance  where  I  did  not  think  even  a  large-sized 
mouse  could  get  in,  and  I  suppose  that  he  was  not  more 
than  ten  minutes  in  kilting  the  lot,  biting  each  one  through 
the  heart.  One  may  see  then  that  the  utmost  care  is  nec- 
essary in  localities  where  such  pests  abound,  and  even  then 


a  loophole  seems  to  be  sometimes  overlooked  and  mischief 
done. 

With  regard  to  the  egg-producing  qualities  of  the  two 
kinds — the  artificially  hatched  and  those  hatched  by  natural 
process — I  can  see  no  difference,  one  kind  being  as  good 
layers  as  the  other,  and  for  years  1  had  only  incubator 
fowls. 

With  regard  to  the  uncertainty  of  a  full  hatch  of  good, 
strong  chicks  by  incubation,  as  I  have  already  said, 
with  a  standard  incubator  such  as  the  Petaluma,  the 
Golden  Gate,  the  Halstead  or  the  Pacific  (and  perhaps 
many  others  as  well),  and  with  watchfulness  and  ca^e  for 
details,  however  small  and  unimportant  they  may  seem  to 
be,  a  full  hatch  of  strong,  healthy  chicks  may  be  counted 
upon.  If,  however,  one  is  careless,  and  the  thermometer 
indicates  one  temperature  one  day  and  another  the  next, 
varying,  perhaps,  many  degrees,  then  your  chicks,  if  in- 
deed you  hatch  any,  will  lack  constitution  and  be 
worthless. 

The  temperature  of  your  egg-chamber  should  be  kept  as 
nearly  as  possible  at  104*  and  the  eggs  carefully  and  cei- 
tainly  turned  each  morning  and  evening  and  a  proper  de- 
gree of  moisture  secured  to  the  eggs,  which  in  some  ma 
chines  is  provided  for  by  the  use  of  sand  moistened  with 
warm  water  each  time  that  the  eggs  are  turned,  and  in 
others  by  the  use  of  cups  of  water  or  moistened  sponges. 
The  moist  sand  I  think  is  preferable. 

The  matter  of  testing  the  eggs,  in  order  to  remove  all 
that  are  not  fertile,  should  be  attended  to  on  the  third  and 
fifth  days,  and  all  infertile  ones  removed,  as  with  the  heat 
they  become  spoiled  and  infect  the  others. 

But  the  matter  of  successful  incubation  and  brooding  of 
chicks  car.not  be  thoroughly  treated  of  in  one  short  article, 
and  as  this  one  I  am  afraid  may  be  found  long  enough,  I 
will  defer  what  remains  to  be  said  to  another  opportunity, 
wishing  to  say,  however,  before  closing  that  I  wish  some 
one  who  knows  would  take  up  the  matter  of  sickness  and 
disease  in  fowls  which,  in  this  locality  and,  so  far  as  I  can 
learn,  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  appears  to  be  unusually 
prevalent  and  fatal.  T.  B.  Geffroy. 


DO  HE  X)airy. 


Dairying  and  Milk  Yields. 

Written  for  the  Rdbal  Pbebs. 

As  a  consumer  of  the  products  of  the  farm,  the  well- 
managed  milch  cow  is  the  most  profitable  animal  that  can 
be  kept.  She  will  give  six  or  eight  times  her  own  weight 
in  milk  each  year,  supposing  her  to  be  a  cow  of  1000  pounds 
in  weight;  hence  the  necessity  of  good  appetite,  digestion 
and  constitution.  All  these  must  be  good,  or  the  cow  can- 
not be  either  a  good  milker  or  a  long  laster. 

When  we  consider  that  each  1000  pounds  of  milk  con- 
tains something  like  130  pounds  of  dry  matter,  we  find  that 
the  cow  giving  8000  pounds,  or  eight  times  her  own  weight 
in  milk,  returns  in  that  product  dry  matter  alone  about 
equal  to  her  own  weight,  which,  again,  is  fully  double  the 
weight  of  dry  matter  contained  in  the  flesh  gained  by  a 
well-fed  steer  during  the  jear,  that  has  consumed  food 
about  equal  in  value  to  that  eaten  by  the  milch  cow. 

The  comparison  made  is  between  the  best  class  of  milch 
cows  and  the  best  class  of  fattening  steers,  which  latter, 
when  we  compare  in  the  same  way  against  the  average 
milch  cow  of  say  4000  pounds  per  annum,  has  no  advantage 
over  her  in  the  matter  of  obtaining  from  land  an  amount 
of  food  useful  to  man. 

While  4000  pounds  of  milk  a  year  is  undoubtedly  above 
the  average  yield  of  the  whole  of  the  cows  of  this  country, 
we  may  safely  assume  that  it  would  be  under,  rather  than 
over,  if  they  were  all  as  well  fed  during  the  milking  season 
as  are  fattening  steers  when  being  prepared  for  the  butcher. 
If  we  put  the  best  class  of  cows  as  giving  an  average  of 
60CO  pounds  of  milk  per  annum,  it  will  readily  be  seen,  as 
set  forth  by  the  above  facts,  that  ten  cows,  with  the  above 
average,  will  yield  a  larger  profit  than  15  cows  giving  only 
the  same  quantity  during  the  year  as  the  ten  best  cows — 
each  lot  giving  a  total  of  60,000  pounds  of  milk. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  average  quantity  of 
milk  given  by  the  whole  of  the  cows  on  farms  in  the  United 
States,  where  either  butter  or  cheese  is  made  (exclusive  of 
milk-selling  dairies),  does  not  exceed  3500  pounds  per  cow. 
There  is  therefore  room  for  great  improvement  being  made 
in  the  average  dairy  cow  of  the  country,  and  it  behooves 
all  dairymen  to  lose  no  time  in  making  a  beginning  in  the 
improvement  of  their  respective  herds,  where  they  have 
not  already  done  so.  The  various  products  of  the  dairy 
do  not  bring  as  good  prices  as  they  did  a  few  years  ago,  a 
fact  which  makes  it  imperative,  from  a  financial  standpoint, 
to  keep  only  good  cows,  the  largest  producers  being,  as  a 
rule,  the  most  profitable  ones  to  have.  The  unprofitable 
ones  ought  to  be  found  out  and  weeded  out  without  mercy, 
letting  them  go  their  own  way;  that  is,  to  the  shambles. 

AVERAGE  MILK  YIELDS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

A  short  time  ago  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  R.  Henry 
Rew  before  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  entitled  "An  In- 
quiry into  the  Statistics  of  the  Production  and  the  Con- 
sumption of  Milk  and  Milk  Products  in  Great  Britain." 

In  the  production  of  this  paper  Mr.  Rew  has  endeavored, 
through  correspondence  and  careful  estimates,  to  get  at 
the  average  annual  yield  of  milk  per  cow,  which,  as  nearly 
as  can  be  come  at,  after  careful  deductions,  is  4000  pounds. 

He  says:  "  As  regards  the  proportion  of  cows  in  a  herd 
actually  in  milk  at  a  given  date,  I  gather  from  statements 
made  by  a  few  of  my  correspondents  that  it  might  be 
reckoned  at  something  like  80  per  cent."  The  whole  num- 
ber of  milk-producing  cows  is  3  544,575,  which,  at  400 
imperial  gallons  (of  ten  pounds  per  gallon)  per  cow,  makes 
the  total  annual  milk  production  in  the  year  1890  to  be 
1,417,000,000  gallons. 

Mr.  Rew  then  proceeds  to  show  how  the  milk  Is  used, 
and  says:  "  We  may  reckon  it  to  be  consumed  as  follows: 
Milk,  570,000,000  gallons;  butter,  617,000,000  (representing 


105,000  tons  of  butter);  cheese.  224,000,000  gallons  (repre- 
senting 100,000  tons  ot  cheese);  miscellaneous  (condensed 
milk,  etc  ),  6,000,000  gallons. 

The  consumption  of  imported  butter,  cheese  and  con- 
densed milk,  represents  a  quantity  of  milk  equal  to  1,129,- 
000,000  gallons,  while  the  home  production  of  the  same 
articles  only  represents  a  milk  product  of  847  oooooo  gal- 
lons. 

The  above  quantities  of  milk  are  calculated  on  a  basis  of 
one  gal'on  (tt-n  pound^  of  milk  to  one  pound  of  cheese, 
and  21  pints  (262  pound  )  <,f  milk  to  one  p.  und  of  butter, 
"ctillected  from  a  number  of  records  from  various  sources 
-  English  and  foreign— which  go  to  justify  in  their  average 
results  the  adoption  of  this  standard." 

AN  INTERESTING  MILK  REGISTER. 

In  an  appendix  to  his  able  paper,  Mr.  Rew  gave  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  copy  of  the  milk  record  of  the  St.  Albans 
dairy  herd  of  pure-bred  Shorthorns,  showing  the  weight  of 
milk  given  by  each  cow  and  the  number  of  days  in  milk 
after  each  calf.  We  make  an  abbreviation  of  the  table  by 
omitting  the  names  of  30  cows  and  give  the  numbers  only: 
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Numbers  i  to  15  inclusive  are  dome  bred  cows,  all  of 
which  are  included  as  in  the  original  tab  e.  Numbers  16 
to  30  are  bought  cows,  those  afier  the  sixth  calf  being  left 
out. 

The  are  10  in  the  seventh  calf  column,  which  have  an 
average  of  5868  pounds  of  milk,  with  an  average  time  of 
267  days  in  milk,  the  best  of  which  gives  8950  pounds  in 
345  days.  The  three  columns  for  cows  with  8th,  9th  and 
loth  calves  have  records  of  eight  cows  that  average  a  little 
over  6000  pounds  of  milk,  one  of  the  cows  having  been  in 
milk  only  186  days  and  another  196  days. 

The  record  for  the  bought  cows  only  covers  the  time 
they  were  in  the  herd,  consequently  many  of  them  did  not 
have  a  full  season  in  some  >ears. 

For  the  home-bred  animals  the  record  covers  the  life  of 
the  cow  and  shows  that 

SHORTHORNS  ARE  ABOVE  AVERAGE  MILKERS. 

By  those  who  study  the  above  table  it  will  be  observed 
that  15  heifers  with  first  calf  average  4177  pounds  of  milk, 
with  an  average  time  of  308  days  in  milk.  The  weight  of 
milk  given  by  these  is  above  the  average  of  that  of  the 
whole  of  the  cows  of  the  country. 

There  is  a  5  early  average  increase  up  to  the  fourth  calf, 
when  the  cows  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  six  or  seven 
years  old,  which  is  generally  the  most  profitable  period  in 
the  life  of  a  milch  cow.  One  home-bred  cow  with  her 
fourth  calf  has  a  record  of  9273  pounds  in  334  days,  being 
an  average  of  27  76  per  day. 

The  table,  upon  the  whole,  affords  satisfactory  proof  that 
there  are  still  good  milkers  among  Shorthorn  cows,  but, 
with  few  exceptions,  only  where  the  habit  of  giving  milk 
has  been  cultivated  by  breeding  for  its  development  and 
milking  the  cows.  Cows  that  are  allowed  to  habitually 
suckle  their  calves  are  more  liable  to  deteriorate  in  their 
milking  qualities  than  otherwise. 


Cream  from  Dairy  Exclianges, 

A  scrub  cow  is  a  scrub  because  there  are  scrub  notions 
behind  her.    (Gov.  Hoard.) 

Second  hand  experience  is  the  cheapest  kind  if  you  only 
choose  such  as  fits  your  conditions. 

Every  one  who  makes  good  butter  increases  consump- 
tion,  as  every  one  who  eats  that  kind  wants  more. 

A  leading  factor  in  successful  dairying  is  to  be  made 
right,  careful,  neat,  patient,  thrifty,  intelligent,  kind,  pro- 
gressive. 

A  strong  argument  is  made  in  favor  of  compelling  makers 
of  imitation  butter  to  refrain  from  using  the  coloring  that 
often  deceives  the  consumer. 

Poor  feed  causes  poor  butter  in  the  fall.  Look  out  or 
you  will  injure  your  reputation  for  good  butter  unless  your 
cows  have  something  better  than  weeds  and  frost-bitten 
feed  to  eat. 

A  dairy  editor  lately  visited  a  farm  whose  owner  was 
trying  to  print  something  as  white  as  lard,  but  supposed  to 
be  butter.  Rotten  cream  had  been  churned  at  too  high  a 
temperature  for  too  long  a  time.  The  man  wis  smoking  a 
dirty  pipe  where  milk  was  setting  in  shallow  pans.  Be- 
hind the  door  were  two  sacks  of  apples,  half  a  sack  of 
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mioos,  1.0  raattock.,  .  spade  and  a  botte,.b». 

"^'  /.».S-Sag\T?,ir?bs.  and  .he  poor- 
'iro,l"'^ri»,  holds  Aat  the  Pl-fr'f'^Jrbu.K?  "."so 

Ta;Tcllsa3*„.^^^^^^^^^ 

,e„  years  '"5'"%'^°  v  a«  »p  dly  reducing  dairy 

,Bd  DO  „^°Vl.ej  a"  ablS  to  trace  aod  locale 

EorbrrVirdown^^n^^^^^^^^^^  or  o.e  per  ceot. 

t'v"  r  ' "aid  b,  .or.a.io„  o, 

'^t^,°="\!s;^tlLtUa"^^^ 

Xed.  *e  no."  Savor  comes  later,  and  keeping  qnalmes 
are  much  improved.  . 

tL  Gould  says  that  the  way  to  granulate  butter  is  to 

of  co,d  bnneloThe  chum;  revolve  slowly  a  few  t.mes.  and 
let  it  stand  a  few  minutes  before  washmg.  ~- 

Recent  tests  to  show  comparanve  value  of  sweet  and 
ripened  cream  in  hulter-making  mdicated: 

I'   f\::!^^S^tri^^^cr.^  butter;  in  some 

A  '^eSoil^rle  per  cent  in  favor  of  ripened  crearn^ 
!'    A  prospect  that  a  more  thorough  understandmg  o 
^K.^<  nf  handling  sweet  cream  and  the  mtroduction  of 
S: ttacto?  ma'y  rfsilt  in  extensive  and  important  changes^ 
xh^  dav  of  the  average  butter-maker  whose  ambition 
.nJs'^t  thi  knoldge  of  the  mechanical  part  oHhe  trade 
is  oast  and  the  future  has  nothing  in  store  for  him  be  ter 
han  low  wages  and  unsteady  employment.    He  must  un^ 
!l/rstand  value  of  foods,  nature  of  animals,  as  w.U  as  care 
aSrhandrng  o°m.lku'nder  vanous  condition,.    H«  m"st 
be  a  t^an  of  suffi  lent  tact  and  address  to  retain  the  good- 
Stu  oTpatrons  while  correcting  errors.    He  must  be  en- 
•         K/^r^b-  lf»*T>cr   buver  and  salesman.    The  day  oi 

ES-E&eo^;.'; 
places,  and  the  average  man  must  drop  out. 

At  a  famous  English  dairy  contest  the  following  scale  of 

^t^rpJLXt^r^en  days  since  calving  after  the  first 

**One  point  for  each  pound  of  milk  per  day. 

Twenty  points  for  each  pound  of  butter  fat. 

F^ur  points  (or  each  pou^d  of  solids  other  than  fat  in  the 
milk  deSucting  ten  points  in  cases  where  butter-fat  amounts 

^'^ilTo-hVa^bl^e'^rc^"  Aberdeen-Angus  cow.  although 
not  included  m  ihe  dairy  breeds,  not  only  made  the  best 
«cord  among  49  entries  but  the  best  ever  made  at  the 
show.  ■_ 


(She  ]E{ieu>d. 


yesterday  I  saw  the  fourth  crop  of  alfa  fa  curing  m 
winrows,  ready  for  baling.  Alfalfa  is  generally  baled  here 
and  keeps  well,  being  used  commonly  for  cow  feed,  while 
oat,  wheat  and  barley  hay  make  up  the  general  horse  feed, 
and  it  is  rare  to  see  a  damaged  bale.  .      u      •  » 

Considering  these  facts,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a 
vast  amount  of  unnecessary  labor  and  cost  in  making  hay- 
stack's 2o  feet  high,  as  done  with  machine  pitchers,  horses 
hoisting  works,  rakes,  carriers  and  pulleys,  and  also  with 
hay-loaders;  and  if  hay  is  wanted  to  keep  dry  in  winter  or 
summer  on  your  side  of  the  Sierras,  four  times  as  much 
can  be  housed  or  otherwise  securely  gathered  and  pro^ 
tected  from  damage  by  rain  when  baled  as  when  stacked 
loose,  and  with  much  less  cost  of  machinery,  labor  and 
time.    I  write  with  some  emphasis  on  this  subject,  because 
I  have  had  50  years'  experience  in  various  modes  o»  mak- 
ine  hay  including  the  old  han'l  methods  and  the  modern 
use  of  machinery,  and  am  of  opinion  that  four-ton  stacks, 
the  hay  drawn  around  them  with  a  horse-rake  and  the 
stacks  protected  with  waterproof  caps,  form  an  economical 
method  of  stacking  hay  for  baling,  as  one  man  can  make 
a  three  or  four  ton  stack  while  a  boy  draws  the  loose  hay 
to  it  with  a  horse-rake,  leaving  it  on  any  sid^  convenient 
for  pitching  on  the  stack.    If  the  weather  is  threatening,  a 
small  stack  can  be  made  in  an  hour  or  two  without  wagons 
or  costly  machinery,  and  if  the  hay  is  a  little  damp,  it  wil 
sweat  in  the  small  stacks  without  material  damage,  and  eet 
ready  for  baling.    I  am  credib'y  informed  that  building 
small  stacks  in  meadows  distant  from  the  homestead  to 
get  the  hay  slightly  sweated  is  customary  in  the  meadows 
of  the  River  Severn  valley,  thus  securing  the  hay  in  good 
order  as  soon  as  it  is  ready  to  stack  before  drawing  it  sev- 
eral miles  in  large  loads  to  the  homestead.    By  stackmg  in 
small  stacks  with  few  men  and  little  machinery,  except 
horse  rakes.  much  drawing  and  time  are  saved— as  ex- 
perience taught  me  long  ago-and  the  baling-naachine  can 
be  moved  from  one  small  stack  to  another  while  a  sing  e 
load  of  hay  could  be  drawn  and  pitched  on  a  large  stack. 
Again,  if  rain  threatens,  a  small  stack  can  b«  quickly  m  ide 
or  rounded  un,  and  secured  with  a  water-prooi  cap  without 
damage.    Hay  can  probably  be  secured  in  the  field  as  sug- 
gested at  less  th  .n  half  the  cost  of  putting  in  large  stacks 
with  costly  machinery,  and  the  barns  or  hay-lofts  wil  con- 
tain three  or  four  times  as  much  hay  in  bales  as  could  be 
put  into  them  loose,  making  saving  in  storage  space_  as 
well  as  drawing  twice  as  much  at  a  load  in  bales  without 
any  hay  racks. 

Again,  the  convenience  of  bales  for  feeding  is  worth  con 
sidering.  The  hay  is  taken  from  the  end  of  the  bale  with 
the  hands  when  the  baling-wire  is  cnt,  in  a  layer  only  a  few 
inches  thirk.  the  hay  left  in  the  bale  remaining  close  as  the 
press  left  it,  and  so  on  till  the  bale  is  all  used,  the  wires 
being  easily  ca\  Use  from  the  bale  a  few  pounds  at  a 
time;  the  hay  retains  its  fresh  color  and  quality  far  better 
than  when  loose.  ... 

Furthermore,  if  other  work  is  pressing,  the  hay  can  re 
main  in  small  stacks  till  light  frosts  occur,  when  the  balmg 
can  be  done  without  hindering  plowing  or  any  other  urgent 
work  Waterproof  caps  for  small  stacks  or  cocks  can  be 
obtained  at  little  cost,  or  made  on  the  farm  in  a  short  tinne. 
In  Iowa,  huge  hay  stacks  20  feet  hi.'h  are  made,  requirine 
four  or  five  m?n  with  f^ams  and  wagons,  or  hay-pnchinz 
and  loading  machines,  which  makes  business  and  profits 
(or  machine  manufacturers,  but  wheiher  this  expensive 
system  makes  much  profit  for  farmers  is  an  open  qaestion. 
Let  them  figure  out  the  cost  of  each 

Sorghum  Syrup  in  California. 


owing  to  our  alfalfa  being  greatly  pastured,  as  more  cattle 
were  crowded  in  here  from  the  out  ranges.  Our  farmers 
have  been  able  to  get  the  price  of  hay  (in  the  stack)  up  to 
$5  per  ton  in  October.  Some  are  expecting  fancv  prices 
for  hay  in  March,  but  cattlemen  are  pushing  ofT  their  cattle 
as  rap  dly  as  possible,  and  there  Is  a  great  deal  of  hay  in 
our  valley  at  th'S  time. 

Our  canal  schemes  have  been  noticed  by  the  Rural,  and 
so  far  as  I  can  observe,  even  more  than  has  been  stated  by 
the  Rural  will  be  brought  into  comoletinn  in  the  near 
future.  B  It,  O  my  I  what  litigation  and  legislation  we 
will  have  bye  and  bye  over  our  canals  and  water  service. 

At  our  district  f'ir  (just  as  in  old  Sonoma  away  back  in 
the  fifties)  we  fell  out  over  the  racehorse,  and  the  racehorse 
part  of  it  goes,  just  the  same,  but—  Well,  it  ain't  my  fight, 
so  I  can't  help  the  matter  out  any.  I  guess  our  bees  may 
gather  honey  next  vear  ju^t  as  well. 

Our  North  and  South  Railroad  is  reported  as  nearing 
its  completion  rapidly,  and  two  or  three  others  are  being 
survey-id  and  talked  up.  Oiir  real  estate  agents  have  a 
great  deal  to  say  abiut  having  a  shorter  haul  east  to  mar- 
ket, but  they  are  quoting  geographical  mil<*s  and  not  actual 
freight  rates  of  Arizona.  GEO.  Kay  Miller. 


lE^ORTICULTURE. 


Advantages  ot  Baling  Hay. 


J.  W.  Clark,  0'  Placer  county,  Cal.,  writes  the  Country 
Gentleman  isfoWofs  :  . 

A  few  days  ago  I  met  two  teams— one  of  four  horses  the 
otifer  with  lix-mth  loads  of  baled  hay  for  Forest  Hill  40 
miles  distant,  in  the  foothills,  and  I  inquired  as  to  the 
weight  of  s°i^e-  The  four-horse  load  was  50  cwt.  or  2>^ 
Tonr  he  six-horse  load,  70  cwt.,  or  3J  tons;  both  loads  m 
bales  of  about  200  pounds  each.  The  loads  were  about  six 
feet  higher  than  the  side^  of  the  wagon-boxes,  but  no  wider^ 
in  either  load.  The  bales  were  all  of  the  same  siz.  and 
aid  o  fi  close  together  and  bear  the  swingmg  and  racking 
of  tie  rough,  narrow  mountain  roads  without  ge  ting  ou. 
oforace  or  l  p-sided.asoften  happens  with  unbaled  nay 
Sn  road  passing  over  slanting  ground.  Indeed,  loose  or 
SSbaled  hay  could  not  be  on  a  wagon  on  the  rough,  narrow 
S,ountain  rLds  without  high,  narrow  racks,  bolted  tight  to 

'"^T^e^oty  "places  loose  hay  can  be  seen  in  here  is  in  cock, 
or  winro ws  before  it  is  heaped  or  baled.  Every  day  various- 
sked"oads  of  baled  hay,  from  one  to  two  bales  on  a  buck- 
board  to  60  to  70  cwt.,  are  d-iven  into  the  city,  the  owners 
ors  ngle  horses  and  buckboards  drawing  them  in  smal 
?oads  of  one  to  foui  bales  as  they  req  nre  renewed  supplies 
?om  the  ranches.    In  loading  small  loads,  say  up  to  a  ton 
wbkh  rnay  be  carried  in  a  good-sized  lumber  wagon  box 
one  man  can  load  the  bales  easily,  and  w^en  several  tons 
Jre  i^itlnone  load  for  drawing  to  mountain  towns,  no 
other  hand  is  required,  as  the  teamster  loads  the  keeper  of 
the  hay  store  shoving  the  bales  to  the  edge  of  the  platform, 
which  is  Sgh  enough  to  load  baled  hay  from.    If  a  wagon 
m  axle  breaks  on  the  way,  a  load  of  bales  can  be  walled 
Sp  on  the  side  of  any  road,  in  half  an  hour  or  less,  and 
covered  with  a  piece  of  sail  cloth,  or  a  stack  of  bales  in  the 
field  can  be  closely  laid  up  and  similarly  coveted. 
^  Sf  course  bales  of  dry  hay  will  draw  dampness  from  the 
ground  if  placed  on  bare  soil;  but  any  danger  from  such 
flu«  is  easily  prevented  by  placing  a  layer  of  dry  straw  or 
Sd  ^ards  under  the  bales.    As  to  the  hay  spoiling  from 
SamVness  in  bales,  as  was  alleged  two  years  ago  by  a  cor- 
resnondent  any  damage  from  such  a  cause  ought  to  be 
purely  imagSy,  as  hav  can  always  be  dried  as  much  as 
?equi?ed  for  loJg  keeping  in  California  climates.  Only 


Mr.  James  Linforth  of  Sin  Francisco,  agent  for  sorghum 
cane  machinery,  has  received  the  following  interesting  let- 
ter on  sorghum  syrup  manufacture  in  El  Dorado  county: 

Dear  5/r.— We  made  but  little  syrup  this  year  as  the 
cane  was  badly  damaged  by  the  storm  of  May  15th  The 
quality  this  year  is  far  superior  to  any  ^e  have  made  in 
previous  years.  The  syrup  is  the  color  of  gold  and  this 
year  is  free  from  the  wild  taste  that  usually  goes  with  sor- 
ghum syrup.  The  average  per  acre,  in  Missouri  and  other 
States  of  the  South,  is  reported  at  1 50  gallons  per  acre.  1 
have  been  under  the  impression  thit  cane  here,  while  pro 
ducing  a  clearer  and  finer  article,  would  not  produce  as 
much  per  acre  as  in  the  States,  but  I  have  reason  to  change 
mv  mind.  One  of  my  neighbors  planted  a  piece  of  cane 
no  feet  lono  by  24  feet  wide-total,  3^20  square  ^et^ 
From  this  he  had  20  gallons  of  extra  thick  syrup.  Had 
theTy.upbeenm.de  oi  ordinary  thickness  there  would 

'we'^egl^gtHend  a  specimen  of  the  syrup  to  the 
U  S  Agricultural  Department,  wi  h  a  challenge  open  to 
any  country  to  beat  it  from  sorghum  cane     I  -req  lently 
get  letters  from  people  wanting  to  know  if  I  am    still  ex 
le  im.nting  in  raising  cane  for  syrup."    No,  I  am  not  ex 
ne^  menting.    I  am  rai-ing  what  I  want,  the  same  as  any 
StheTcrop,  and  I  believe  there  is  no  snrer  crop  for  this 
otner  crop,  a  BlaCKISTON. 
country.   


Arizona  Notes. 


Tempe,  Nov.  5  1892. 

To  THE  EDiTOR:-Inasmuch  as  the  Rural  has  given 
its  readers  an  occasional  extract  from  our  papers,  I  have 
not  thought  It  best  to  write  for  some  time,  lest  some  one 
mtht  think  we  w.re  trying  to  turn  the  correspondents 
column  into  an  advertisement  to  gam  notoriety. 

While  some  parts  of  our  Territory  have  suffered  frotn 
drouth,  we  of  this  valley  have  it  about  the  same  in  our  irrr 
gl?in.  canals.  Two  years  ago,  when  our  river  deluged  our 
Sghboring  towns,  we  had  sunshine  h.re  all  the  whi  e^ 
Awav  ofr  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Territory,  in  the  Whi  e 
mountainsTis  our  hope  of  getting  water  supply.  When 
T,  niter  or  some  other  force  kicks  up  a  storm  there,  we  of 
^bis  valley  find  it  out  in  due  time  in  the  swelling  of  our 

i  "otlr  honey  crop  was  a  little  short  this  year,  but  this  was 


Olive-Growing  and  the  Manufacture  of  Olive  Oil, 

An  Essay  by  Fbakk  A.  Kimiaul  of  National  City,  San  Diego  County. 
California,  at  tlio  last  meeting  of  the  American  Pomological  Boclety. 

As  a  matter  of  convenience  the  subject  will  be  discussed 
in  what  to  us  seems  to  be  its  natural  order,  viz:  The 
ancient  history  of  this  most  remarkable  as  well  as  most 
useful  tree— manner  of  distribution  and  methods  of  propa- 
gation—planting in  orchards  and  mode  of  cultivation,  prod- 
ucts of  fruit  for  preserving,  known  in  commerce  as 
"  Pickled  Olives,"  and  for  oil,  expressed  from  the  fruit  and 
known  as  "  OUve  "  or  "  Sweet  Oil,"  and  last  but  not  least, 
its  wood,  which  in  ancient  times  was  considered  little  less 
than  sacred.  This  will  lead  us,  later  on,  to  consider  the 
steady  advance  made  in  the  cultivation  of  the  olive  as  a 
productive  industry  in  its  relation  to  the  range  of  latitude 
and  climatic  conditions  adapted  to  its  profitable  cultiva- 

*'°We  need  not  inquire  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  olive 
tree,  for  the  people  of  western  Asia,  who  wrote  our  oldest 
history,  found  it  in  vast  forests  on  the  mountains;  so  at  this 
point  its  written  history  begins,  and  here,  in  all  probability, 
nature  concentrated  her  forces  and  created  the  first  olive 
tree 

It  was  slowly  carried  by  the  merchant  as  he  followed  or 
rpened  the  channels  of  trade;  by  the  emigrant  it  was  car- 
ritd  as  one  of  his  choicest  treasures,  in  fact  as  one  of  his 
"  household  gods;"  and  with  and  by  him  was  planted  on 
the  verge  of  civilizition,  only  to  be  again  advanced  from  the 
place,  where  for  centuries  perhaps  it  had  ministered  to  the 
comforts  and  necessities  of  those  who  were  again  to  move 
forward  in  the  van  of  civilization. 

These  certain  methods  of  distribution  carried  it  to  soutli- 
em  Europe  and  northern  Africa,  and  later  on  to  South  and 
North  America,  by  priests  of  the  Catholic  church  who 
knew  so  well  its  value  as  a  fooH-producing  plant;  and  its 
oil  furnished  an  ever  ready  medicine  of  such  universal  ap- 
plication that  to  b»  wi  hout  it  was  to  find  themselves  handi- 
capped Thfse  Franciscan  Fathers  founds  it  to  be  a  most 
important  arljunct  in  their  efforts  to  hold  supreme  influence 
over  the  wild  men  whom  th^y  sought  to  raise  to  the  dignity 
of  civilized  beings.  _        ....  e 

In  San  D  ego  county,  California,  and  within  20  mi'es  ot 
the  extreme  southwestern  limit  of  the  United  States,  Father 
Tunip-ro  Serra,  the  most  renowned  and  honored  of  all  the 
Franciscan  Fathers  who  came  to  the  western  shore  of 
North  America  during  the  la>t  century,  planted  the  first 
olive  trees,  or  possib  y  olive  pits,  but  more  probab  y  cut- 
tings tak'-n  from  trees  which  he  knew  were  good  for  pro- 
ducing both  food  and  medicine;  from  this  plantation,  with- 
out doubt,  all  the  "  Mission  "  olive  orchards  have  descend- 
ed, and  now,  after  122  years  have  elapsed,  the  trees  of  this 
old  orchard  are  infants  in  age,  and  a  thousand  years  hence 
might  not  have  reached  their  prime,  had  careless  soldiers 
and  vandal  stockmen  left  them  undisturbed. 

PROPAGATION. 

The  various  methods  of  propagati :ig  the  olive  are  by 
.eed,  or  more  properly  "pit;"  this  can  only  be  done  sue- 
cessfully  bv  fret ir  g  it  from  oil,  which  prevents  both  air  and 
moisture  from  penetrating  to  the  kernel.  This  may  be  done 
by  a  bath  of  caustic  soda,  which  readily  combines  with  the 
oil,  or  by  breaking  the  pits  and  removing  the  kernels, 
which,  it  carefully  handled  and  properly  planted,  will  r'  adi- 
ly  produce  trees-but  they  will  be  as  various  m  descrip- 
tion as  apple  tre^s  wiil  be  when  grown  from  seed.  This  is  an 
unsatisfactory  process,  for  only  about  seven  or  eight  pits  in 
100  contain  kernels,  consequently  more  than  nine-tenths  of 
the  time  required  in  preparing  seed  from  pits  is  absolutely 

To'^'produce  trees  which  will  bear  the  desired  kind  of 
fruit,  take  limbs  of  any  size,  cut  from  the  trees  du-ing  the 
winter  months,  and,  before  the  new  growth  starts,  cut  in 
pieces  six  to  ten  inches  long  and  plant  (-ither  m  nursery  or 
orcv.ard)  in  a  vertical  or  oblique  position,  and  ne  irly  or 
quite  cover  them  with  earth,  well-packed  around  the  cutting 
f.om  top  to  bottom,  or  the  limbs  may  be  laid  in  trenches 
(lor  nursery-planting)  and  covered  about  three  inches  deep, 
fhese  will  send  up  canes  all  along  the  cu  ting,  m  some 
cases  not  m  ire  th  m  six  inches  apart;  after  the  canes  have 
reached  a  he.gM  of  two  feet  (if  at  the  proper  season)  re- 
move the  earth  between  the  canes  and  saw  the  cutting  off, 
living  to  each  cane  a  short  section  of  wood,  or  with  a  sharp 
gouge  remove  the  cane  with  all  i  s  roots,  which  secures  an 
cniirely  independent  tree  with  a  large  mass  of  fibrous  roots, 
and  of  the  variety  desired  and  many  years  quicker  than 
(rom  "seed"  to  a  bearing  tree.  ,   .  j  .„j 

The  cutting  may  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  ground  and 
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tbe  year  following  another  set  of  canes  will  be  produced 
from  dormant  eyes  which  failed  to  start  the  first  year,  and 
this  process  may  still  be  repeated. 

With  artificial  heat  it  is  easy  to  secure  a  vast  number  of 
trees  by  taking  the  growing  tips  of  twigs,  three  or  four 
inches  long,  and  planting  them  in  moist  sand;  oftentimes 
these  herbaceous  cuttings  will  produce  90  per  cent  of  trees 
suitable  to  plant  in  nursery.  And  still  another  mode;  take 
a  gouge  and  carefully  remove  the  spherical  protuberances 
which  are  formed  either  just  above  or  below  the  collar  of 
large  trees.  These  may  be  planted  in  nursery  or  orchard 
and  will  make  beautiful  trees.  Olive  trees  grown  from  pits 
may  be  charged  to  any  variety  desired  by  grafting  or  bud- 
ding, which  may  be  done  in  many  ways,  all  of  which  are 
illustrated  in  a  small  pamphlet  published  by  the  California 
State  Board  of  Horticulture,  in  which  are  also  illustrated 
all  of  the  most  desirable  sorts  of  olives  now  produced  in 
the  State. 

PLANTING. 

From  the  nursery  where  olive  trees  are  generally  allowed 
to  stand  two  years  they  are  planted  in  orchard  at  distances 
varying  from  30x20  to  30x30  feet  in  squares,  or  on  the 
"triangular  "  plan  with  same  distances  on  each  angle  which 
largely  increases  the  number  of  trees  to  the  acre,  and  prop- 
erly distributes  them  over  the  area  planted.  The  roots  of 
an  olive  tree  should  never  be  allowed  to  get  dry,  between 
the  time  of  digging  and  planting,  and  no  tree  requires 
greater  care  in  planting. 

PRUNING. 

When  the  tree  is  taken  from  the  nursery  the  trunk  should 
be  cut  cflF  to  the  height  determined  on  for  branching,  say 
two  feet,  and  all  the  lateral  branches  should  be  cut  back 
to  balance  the  loss  of  ropts  necessarily  destroyed  in  remov- 
ing the  tree.  Future  pruning  may  all  be  done  with  thumb 
and  finger,  or  a  very  small  pair  of  pruning  shears.  The 
olive  tree  should  never  be  allowed  to  grow  tall,  there  being 
no  compensation  for  the  increased  cost  of  picking  the  fruit 
and  for  thinning  out  the  top  to  admit  air  and  light. 

CULTIVATION. 

I  need  not  say  to  any  horticulturist  that  cultivation  can- 
not be  too  thorough;  g'^od  tilth  is  an  exhibition  of "  Faith 
and  Works  "  which  comes  very  near  being  an  absolute 
guaranty  of  success.  But  even  this  will  not  in  all  places 
succeed  without  another  artificial  help,  viz,  water,  for  it  is 
the  exception  and  not  the  rule  where  olive  trees  will  do 
their  best  without  irrigation;  and  wherever  nearly  perfect 
conditions  do  not  naturally  exist  and  irrigation  is  resorted 
to  to  establish  such  conditions,  it  has  become  nearly  or 
quite  an  established  fact  that  for  each  dollar  so  expended 
at  least  ten  dollars  may  be  expected  in  increased  growth 
and  quantity  of  fruit. 

When  taken  from  the  nursery  (at  two  years  from  plant- 
ing of  cutting),  planted  in  orchard  and  properly  cared  for, 
the  olive  tree  should  pay  all  expenses  of  cultivation  the 
third  year.  There  are  instances  on  record  where  cuttings 
planted  in  orchard  have  produced  sufficient  fruit  the  third 
year  to  pay  all  expenses  of  cultivation  for  that  year,  but 
this  is  not  a  safe  basis  for  calculation,  for  it  is  only  with 
large  cuttings,  taken  from  vigorous  trees  planted  in  a 
voluptuous  soil  and  under  the  most  favorable  conditions, 
that  such  a  result  may  be  obtained. 

In  selecting  a  location  for  an  olive  plantation,  great  care 
should  be  taken  to  secure  a  well-drained  tract,  for  there  is 
no  one  thing  which  will  so  militate  against  success  as  a 
close,  clayey  soil  with  imperfect  drainage. 

Exposure  also  cuts  an  impnrtant  figure  in  the  profits  to 
be  derived  from  an  olive  orchard.  A  southern  exposure 
hastens  maturity  of  the  fruit,  and  it  must  always  be  kept  in 
mind  that  when  the  olive  approaches  ripeness  it  must  be 
gathered,  if  first  quality  of  oil  is  expected;  true,  the  quan- 
tity of  oil  is  much  less,  but  the  quality  is  much  finer  than 
that  pressed  from  fully-matured  fruit. 

A  northerly  exposure  will  prolong  the  period  of  ripening 
many  weeks,  so  by  selecting  land  havirg  both  a  northerly 
and  southerly  exposure  a  person,  by  his  own  labor,  can 
harvest  at  least  one-half  more  fruit  than  if  either  one  of  the 
exposures  was  selected.  It  is  often  said  that  any  kind  of 
soil  is  good  enough  for  olive  trees — and  inferentially  the 
poorer  the  soil  the  more  profitable  the  crop;  if  this  be  so, 
it  is  contrary  to  all  other  efforts  of  na'ure  of  which  I  have 
any  knowledge — but  it  is  not  so.  But  it  is  a  substantial 
fact,  however,  that  an  olive  orchard  which  has  long  been 
cropped,  poorly  cultivated  and  not  fertilized,  will  make  a 
record  of  unprofitableness  which  the  owner  may  not  long 
disregard;  in  such  cases,  generous  fertilizing  and  good  cul- 
tivation will  cause  a  response  which  cannot  be  mistaken. 
Good  location  and  good  soil  are  two  elements  which  will 
act  as  large  factors  in  successful  olive-growing. 

Few,  and  perhaps  none,  of  these  suggestions  need  be 
made  to  the  practical  horticulturist;  but  there  may  be  some 
one  before  me  who  has  very  little  knowledge  of  horticul- 
ture, who  may  desire  to  plant  an  olive  orchard — to  him 
they  may  be  of  service.  Nor  should  I  stop  here,  but 
should  further  allude  to  the  peculiar  conditions  under  which 
we  labor  in  California.  As  a  rule,  we  do  not  care  to  see  a 
drop  of  rain  from  the  first  of  May  to  the  first  of  December. 
During  what  is  termed  the  "rainy  season,"  and  after  any 
considerable  fall  of  rain,  the  ground  should  be  thoroughly 
"cultivated,"  or  plowed  and  harrowed,  and  after  the"  rainy 
season  "  is  over,  the  surface  of  the  ground  should  be  well- 
stirred  at  least  once  each  month,  so  that  it  may  be  in  per- 
fect condition  to  absorb  atmospheric  moisture  during  the 
"  dry  season,"  and  be  all  ready  for  the  first  rain  of  the  suc- 
ceeding "rainy  sei<;on."  Two  purposes  are  thus  accom- 
plished; the  land  is  kept  in  good  tilth  and  no  weeds  can 
raise  their  unsightly  and  unprofitable  heads. 

TIMBER. 

The  first  historians,  on  almost  the  first  page  of  history, 
rcrord  the  value  of  the  olive  tree  for  timber.  Are  not  the 
trees  now  growing  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  the  same  which 
were  there  2000  yr;ars  ago?  And  can  any  one  tell  who 
plinted  them,  or  how  many  centuries  they  had  been 
planted  at  that  date  ?  Were  not  the  doors  of  the  taber- 
nacle of  King  Solomon's  temple  made  o»  olive  wood  ?  Do 
w«  not  find  doveuiled  blocks  of  olive  wood  now  holding  to- 


gether,  as  they  have  done  for  more  than  4000  years,  the 
great  blocks  of  porphyry  of  which  the  pyramids  were  made  ? 
Do  not  the  tombs  and  temples,  built  "  time  out  of  mind," 
still  contain  solid  and  sound  olive  wood  which,  during  the 
intervening  ages,  has  resisted  the  "  tooth  of  time  ?"  To  its 
durability  add  its  beauty,  and  one  can  readily  understand 
why  dealers  in  antique  furniture  place  such  value  on  the 
timber  of  the  olive  tree;  truly,  it  is  a  delight  to  the  cabinet- 
maker. 

AS  A  FOOD. 

The  olive,  as  a  food,  has  a  value  not  usually  accorded  to 
it,  for  it  is  only  immediately  around  the  Mediterranean  and 
Red  seas  that  it  is  used  as  such.  In  the  districts  named, 
the  olive  is  picked  when  fully  ripe,  dried  and  eaten  with 
the  black  bread  of  the  country,  and  nearly  or  quite  occupy- 
ing ihe place  and  fully  doing  the  service  of  meat  In  certain 
of  the  Mediterranean  countries  the  lower  classes  of  the  peo- 
ple may  taste  meat  12  times  during  the  year;  but  it  is  not 
certain  they  will,  but  it  is  certain  that  many  of  them  con- 
sider it  an  annual  luxury.  The  olive  constitutes  by  far  the 
larger  part  of  their  food. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  a  majority  of  persons  present  are 
not  personally  familiar  with  olive-eating  people  and  cannot 
fully  appreciate  its  absolute  necessity  in  supplying  their 
daily  recurring  wants.  From  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  all 
people  are  included.  Only  three  things  are  said  to  be  nec- 
essary for  a  Spanish  soldier  to  take  with  him  as  a  ration  on 
a  long  and  fatiguing  march,  viz,  olives,  bread  and  onions. 
The  olive  is  a  good  flesh  producer  and  (if  I  may  be  allowed 
to  use  a  homely  expression)  has  the  invaluable  quality  of 
"  standing  by;"  the  onion  is  not  only  a  food,  but  it  is  a 
stimulant  and  fully  takes  the  place  of  wine.  This  ration  is 
considered  adapted  to  the  soldier,  as  it  contains  all  the  ele 
ments  required  for  nourishment. 

The  olives,  to  which  reference  is  made,  are  not  the  green 
olives  of  commerce,  such  as  are  seen  in  every  grocery  and 
are  found  on  the  tables  of  every  hotel  and  restaurant,  and 
are  almost  as  indigestible  as  the  cork  of  the  bottle  in  which 
they  were  bought.  These  unripe,  unwholesome  things  will 
keep  indefinitely  and  with  much  less  care  than  the  mature 
olive,  but  there  is  no  comparison  between  the  two  products 
as  food.  The  olive,  properly  prepared,  will  yet  be  regarded 
equal  in  value,  pound  for  pound,  with  meat  and  far  more 
healthy,  and,  from  experiments  often  made,  appears  to  be 
a  natural  food  for  man,  for  I  have  never  yet  seen  a  child, 
too  young  to  walk  or  even  stand  on  its  feet,  which  would 
not  eat  ripe  pickled  olives  when  placed  in  its  way,  nor  have 
I  ever  seen  a  child  made  sick  from  eating  them. 

During  the  early  years  of  olive  culture  by  Americans  in 
California,  the  fruit  was  prepared  like  the  ordinary  olive  of 
commerce;  fruit  picked  perfectly  green,  processed  to  re- 
move its  intensely  bitter  taste,  parked  in  salt  brine  and  in 
two  or  three  days  was  ready  for  the  table,  and  was  eaten 
only  as  an  appetizer  or  relish.  Pickled  olives  have  the 
peculiar  property  of  removing  all  taste  from  the  mouth  and 
restoring  it  as  though  nothing  had  been  tasted,  and  are 
universally  used  by  experts  employed  to  determine  the 
value  and  quality  of  teas,  wines,  etc.,  and  these  purposes 
are  invaluable,  as  no  other  known  substance  contains  such 
qualities  in  equal  degree.  The  preparation  of  green  olives 
has  almost  been  abandoned  in  California,  as  the  fruit  thus 
prepared  is  in  no  sense  a  food.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten 
that  production  of  food  in  one  form  or  another  has  become 
a  large  factor  in  the  world's  political  economy,  and  that  the 
nation  or  country  which  produces  the  largest  quantity  and 
most  comprehensive  variety  of  food  has  a  handicap  on  all 
other  nations  or  countries  less  favored,  either  by  nature's 
benefactions  or  the  persistent  efforts  of  its  people. 

From  the  early  planting  of  the  olive  in  California — prior 
to  the  year  1800  and  down  to  1867 — I  do  not  know  of  a 
single  olive  tree  having  been  planted  in  southern  California. 
From  the  last  date  to  the  present  rime,  large  areas  have 
been  planted,  so  that  where  in  1867  there  was  one  tree  in 
the  State  there  are  now  a  thousand,  and  the  area  now  ready 
to  be  planted  is  probably  nearly  equal  to  that  already 
planted. 

The  well-known  thrift  of  the  "  Yankee,"  which  seems  to 
be  an  inherent  virtue  in  the  species,  soon  discovered  to  him 
that  there  was  a  great  waste  of  labor  and  raw  material  in 
preparing  a  substance  which  had  no  value  as  a  food,  and 
that  the  purchaser  of  it  had  thrown  his  money  away.  Ex- 
perience soon  developed  the  fact  that  ripe  olives,  prepared 
by  the  same  general  process  as  the  green  ones,  were  not 
only  toothsome,  but  from  their  intrinsic  value  as  a  food 
product  would  be  a  counterbalance  to  the  price  of  meat. 
This  led  to  many  experiments  in  their  preparation,  and  the 
process  which  has  been  most  generally  adopied  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  olives  are  carefully  picked  (and  must  be  handled 
without  being  bruised)  when  quite  red  and  before  they  be- 
gin to  turn  purple,  and  immediately  covered  with  a  solution 
of  concentrated  lye,  in  proportion  of  two  ounces  of  lye  to 
each  gallon  of  olives,  great  care  being  taken  that  every 
olive  is  completely  covered.  A  portion  of  tbe  solution 
should  be  frequently  drawn  off  and  poured  on  top,  to  keep 
the  solution  of  equal  strength.  After  12  hours  examine 
them  to  see  how  far  the  lye  has  penetrated,  and  when  it 
has  penetrated  nearly  to  the  pit  (which  is  easily  deter- 
mined by  breaking  open  some  of  the  olives)  draw  oiT  the 
lye  and  replace  with  soft  water,  which  may  be  changed  once 
or  twice  each  day  till  no  trace  of  lye  is  left  in  the  olives. 
This  is  best  determined  by  testing  with  litmus  paper. 
Then  add  salt  to  taste,  provided  the  olives  are  to  be  used 
immediately;  if  to  be  kept  for  future  use  tbe  brine  must  be 
made  of  same  strength  as  for  salting  meat,  and  when  re- 
quired for  use  they  may  be  freshened  to  taste,  using  cold 
water  for  the  purpose. 

Perfectly  ripe  olives  prepared  in  same  manner  are  far 
more  delicious,  be  must  be  picked  and  handled  with  ex- 
treme care  so  that  not  an  olive  is  bruised,  nor  will  they 
keep  nearly  as  long  as  those  not  so  near  maturity.  During 
the  process  of  pickling  the  olives  must  not  be  exposed  to 
light  or  air.  It  is  important  that  only  one  size  of  olives 
should  be  processed  at  the  same  time,  else  the  smaller  ones 
will  be  spoiled  before  the  larger  ones  are  "  done,"  and  it  is 
abiolutely  essential  that  everything  used  in  processing 


olives  should  be  perfectly  sweet,"  as  any  offensive  odor 
will  be  absorbed  and  the  olives  be  made  not  only  worth- 
less but  positively  offensive. 

EXPRESSING  THE  OIL. 

The  mode  of  extracting  oil  from  the  olive,  which  was 
practiced  thousands  of  years  ago,  still  obtains,  but  with 
machinery  better  adapted  for  economical  work,  steam  be- 
ing substituted  for  the  labor  of  men  and  animals.  To  be 
able  to  obtain  the  largest  quantity  of  oil  possible  from  the 
olives,  they  must  be  left  on  the  trees  till  ripe  and  shriveled 
— but  quantity  is  at  the  expense  of  quality.  The  finest 
grade  of  oil  can  only  be  ob'ained  by  gathering  the  fruit 
while  it  is  yet  hard,  but  sufficiently  ripe  to  allow  the  pit  to 
be  squeezed  out  without  carrying  any  of  the  flish  with  it. 
Early  in  the  season  the  olive  may  become  quite  black  be- 
fore this  condition  is  reached,  but  later  in  the  season,  when 
the  weather  gets  cooler,  the  olive  may  be  "ripe  "  when  per- 
fectly "  green." 

Immediately  after  being  gathered  they  are  spread,  one  or 
two  inches  deep,  on  trays  or  racks,  which  may  be  placed 
one  above  another,  leaving  space  for  circulation  of  air, 
great  care  being  exercised  to  prevent  them  from  heating 
(in  which  case  the  oil  is  spoiled  for  table  use),  and  when  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  moisture  has  been  evaporated  they 
are  ready  for  the 

CRUSHING  MILL, 

which,  with  its  appurtenances,  must  be  made  of  materials 
which  cannot  absorb  odors — metal  and  stone,  as  much  as 
possible,  being  used  and  the  same  care  and  cleanliness  ex- 
ercised in  making  the  oil  must  be  continued  till  it  is  in  the 
bottle.  After  the  olives  are  crushed  (which  is  done  under 
stone  or  iron  rollers  that  are  made  to  revolve  in  a  large 
stone  or  iron  basin  in  which  about  350  pounds  of  olives  are 
placed  and  which  constitutes  a  "charge")  the  pulp  is  placed 
in  a  tub  of  proper  size,  made  of  very  narrow  staves  placed 
a  little  distance  apart  and  bound  with  strong  steel  hoops 
which  are  hinged  so  that  on  being  opened  the  pomace 
may  be  easily  removed,  and  a  light  pressure  brought  to 
bear  on  it,  and  oil  of  first  quality,  or  "  Virgin  Olive  Oil," 
is  produced.  The  pomace  is  then  removed  and  recrushed 
and  again  subjected  to  pressure  sufficient  to  secure  a  sec- 
ond gr-^de  of  oil.  It  may  be  again  crushed,  at  the  same 
time  adding  hot  water  to  assist  in  liberating  the  remainder 
of  the  oil,  when  a  still  greater  pressure  is  used.  This  gives 
an  inferior  grade,  which  is  used  for  light  or  lubrication. 
There  yet  remains  some  oil  in  the  pomace,  which  may  all 
be  utilized  by  the  soapmaker  in  the  manufacture  of  castile 
soap.    The  residuum  is  applied  as  a  fertilizer. 

In  the  process  of  pressing  the  pulp,  the  fruit  juice  and 
oil,  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  pulp,  runs  from  the 
presses  into  large  tin  tanks;  the  oil  gradually  rises  to  the 
top  and  is  skimmed  off  and  poured  into  the  settling  tanks, 
where  it  must  remain  for  from  60  to  90  days,  when  a  natu- 
ral precipitation  will  have  thrown  down  nearly  or  quite  all 
foreign  matter,  and  the  oil  is  ready  to  pass  through  a  filter, 
which  is  made  by  lining  a  conical  bag,  made  of  heavy  filter- 
ing felt,  with  several  thicknesses  of  white  cotton-batting.  It 
is  again  filtered  through  druggists'  filtering  mats,  after 
which  it  is  ready  for  bottling.  Care  for  olive  oil  does  not 
cease  when  it  is  transferred  from  the  filter  to  the  bottle.  It 
is  exceedingly  important  that  light  be  excluded  and  that  it 
be  stored  where  an  even  and  reasonably  cool  temperature 
is  secuied,  and  when  offered  for  sale  only  "  sample  "  bot- 
tles should  be  shown,  and  these  are  not  to  be  sold,  and  a 
purchaser  should  decline  to  take  a  bottle  of  oil  which  has 
been  placed  where  the  sun's  rays  or  even  light  has  been  al- 
lowed to  reach  it,  and  when  transferred  to  the  kitchen  the 
bottle  should  never  be  left  uncorked  and  should  be  kept  in 
a  cool  place  and  in  the  dark. 

REASONS  FOR  UNIVERSAL  CONSUMPTION. 

The  constant  and  universal  use  of  olive  oil  seems  in  a 
considerable  degree  governed  or  perhaps  influenced  by 
latitude,  and  within  certain  limits  it  should  supplant  all 
kinds  of  fats,  including  butter  and  lard, — both  of  which 
may  and  probably  should  be  used  in  the  higher  latitudes 
and  at  high  altitudes,  but  are  unquestionably  productive  of 
disease  in  the  regions  adapted  to  production  of  olive  oil. 

The  attention  and  influence  of  physicians  and  political 
economists  should  be  directed  to  the  general  instruction  in, 
and  constant  use  of,  olive  oil  by  all  classes  of  people,  from 
the  fact  of  its  wonderfully  nutritious  character,  whether 
taken  into  the  stomach  as  food,  or  applied  to  the  surface  of 
the  body  for  the  same  purpose,  and  also  that  it  is  not  only 
healthy,  but  at  the  same  time  is  agreeable  to  the  palate. 

History  records  the  fact  of  the  wonderful  strength  and 
agility  of  the  soldiers  of  ancient  Rome,  with  powers  of  en- 
durence  equalled  by  no  people  of  more  northern  latitudes. 
One  of  the  chief  causes  leading  up  to  this  result  was  the 
constant  use  of  olive  oil  and  dried  or  preserved  olives. 

The  dread  enemy  of  English-speaking  people  is  dyspep- 
sia, a  disease  a'most  unknown  among  the  people  whose 
diet  is  largely  composed  of  the  products  of  the  olive  tree, 
olives  and  olive  oil. 

Inquiry  among  educated  people  of  Spain,  Italy,  Greece, 
France,  North  Africa,  Syria,  and  in  fact  of  all  countries 
where  like  conditions  exist,  will  develop  the  fact  that  dys- 
pepsia is  only  known  by  its  name.  It  goes  without  saying, 
among  medical  men,  that  oils,  particularly  of  the  olive, 
when  properly  used,  not  only  do  not  interrupt  or  impede 
digestion,  but  are  actual  aids  in  promoting  both  digestion 
and  assimilation. 

In  diseases  of  children,  whether  it  be  applied  internally 
or  externally,  there  is  no  remedy  to  take  the  place  of  olive 
oil. 

Out  of  41  cases  of  yellow  fever  in  Barcelona,  where  the 
only  remedy  was  olive  oil,  only  two  patients  died. 

For  removal  of  "  Ga'l  Stones  "  it  is  an  absolute  spec'fic, 
a  fact  whi  h  should  be  and  perltaps  is  known  to  every  phy- 
sician in  the  land.  The  value  of  the  products  of  the  olive 
tree  should  be  published  far  more  extensively  than  it  is,  so 
that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  now  crowded  to- 
gether in  our  large  cities  may  be  induced  to  occupy  the 
millions  of  acres  of  hnd  adapted  to  olive  culture  now  lying 
idle  in  the  State  of  California. 
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Love's  Victory. 

When  I  am  dead,  dear  love,  if  thou  shouldst  feel 
Thy  loneliness  too  hard  a  load  to  bear, 

And  that  another  could  thy  wound  anneal 
With  gentle  tenderness  and  loving  care, 

My  spirit  hovering  near  thee  would  not  chide, 

E'en  shouldst  thou  smile  on  a  beloved  bride, 
When  I  am  dead  I 

1  only  ask  she  be  not  like  to  me— 

As  I  was  dark,  let  her  be  fresh  and  fair; 

Instead  of  brown  locks  waving  wild  and  free, 
Close  to  her  head  coil  round  the  golden  hair; 

And  may  she  tower  stately,  grand  and  tall — 

I  shall  not  mind  that  I  was  frail  and  small. 
When  I  am  dead  I 

So  that  she  come  not  nestling  to  thy  side, 
Nor  climb  up  to  the  level  of  thy  heart, 

And  lavish  kisses  without  stint  or  pride. 
Or  beg  sweet  pity  for  some  pain  or  smart, 

As  I  was  wont;  nor  Love's  expression  crave 

To  be,  as  I,  Love's  gladly-fettered  slave- 
When  I  am  dead  I 

Nay,  love  her  as  thou  wilt,  and  as  she  will, 

With  fullest  meed,  and  with  a  conscience  clear, 
E'en  though  thy  memory  hold  my  memory  still, 

In  quiet  corner  garnered,  close  and  dear. 
If  a  true  heart  should  give  thee  of  its  best, 
As  I  did  once,  I  shall  the  happier  rest- 
When  I  am  dead  1 
— H.  Anne  Patchett  Martin. 


An  American  Hymn. 

God  save  our  native  land. 
And  make  her  strong  to  stand 

For  truth  and  right. 
Long  may  her  banner  wave. 
Flag  of  the  free  and  brave  I 
Thou  who  alone  canst  save. 

Grant  her  thy  might. 

Ever  from  sea  to  sea 
May  law  and  liberty 

O'er  all  prevail. 
Where'er  the  rivers  flow, 
Where'er  the  breeres  blow. 
May  love  and  justice  grow. 

And  never  fail. 

In  living  unity 

May  all  her  people  be 

Kept  evermore. 
From  hence  on  every  side 
May  freedom's  swelliag  tide 
Roll  grandly,  far  and  wide. 

To  every  shore. 

O  God  I  to  Thee  we  raise 
Our  grateful  song  of  praise 

For  this  glad  land. 
Thou  didst  our  fathers  lead. 
Thou  wilt  th=ir  children  heed. 
Supplying  all  their  need 

From  "Thy  full  hand. 

—Julius  H.  Seelye. 


Ballast. 

Written  for  the  Bub^l  Pbkss  by  Maey  E.  Bahvobd. 

"Take  the  best  of  men,  you  get  tired  of 
them  sometimes.  I  expect  if  I'd  had  the 
President,  I'd  get  tired  of  him  sometimes." 

Virgie  did  not  answer. 

"  The  woman  that  gels  Dolph,"  continued 
her  mother,  "  will  have  to  be  holding  him 
back  all  her  life.  I  wouldn't  want  to  always 
have  to  be  ballast  for  a  balloon." 

*'  Yes,''  said  Virgie,  slowly. 

She  took  the  broom  and  went  out  to  sweep 
the  front  steps.  Mrs.  Twicker,  left  alone, 
took  soap  and  water  and  began  to  scrub  the 
zinc  beneath  the  stove. 

"  I  don't  know  so  very  much  about  him 
except  what  Virgie's  told  me,"  soliloquized 
the  woman,  *'  but  I  can  tell  something  by 
that.  He's  one  of  these  sloppy,  sweet-ap- 
pearing men.  Most  women  never  have 
common  sense  about  such.  I  don't  know 
whether  Virgie  has  or  not;  but  /  didn't  get 
that  kind  of  a  man.  I  got  a  man  who  could 
earn  his  living  at  least." 

Mrs.  Twicker  scrubbed  vehemently  at  a 
black  spot  on  the  z  nc. 

"  Men  are  kind  of  undependable,"  she  as- 
serted to  herself,  her  mind  still  on  Dolph's 
instability.  "  Men  ain't  substantial,  though 
there's  a  diflference  in  them,  too.  I  couldn't 
have  done  any  belter  work  than  to  look 
after  pa." 

She  gazed  sorrowfully  at  her  pan  of  soap- 
suds. She  had  thought  a  great  deal  of  Mr. 
Twicker,  with  whom  she  had  lived  most 
happily  till  his  death  five  years  before. 

Out  of  doors,  Virgie  had  swept  the  steps 
and  stood  on  the  last  one,  looking  over  the 
gate,  down  the  hill.  Virgie  herself  had  al- 
ways had  a  feeling  that  Dolph  was  not  a 
man  to  take  hold  of  the  practical  sid*;  of  life. 
She  had  tried  to  put  away  that  feeling.  It 
was  delight  enough  to  be  with  him,  to  see 
him  smile.  Her  heart  beat  a  little  faster 
now  as  she  remembered  how  he  had  leaned 
over  the  gate  and  talked  the  evening  before. 
Dolph  could  always  talk  about  himself  for 
great  lengths  of  time. 

Virgie  believed  she  could  earn  a  living 
hericlf.    She  wondered  if  it  were  very  hard 


work  for  a  woman  to  earn  a  living  for  her- 
self and  her  husband,  too. 

"  Maybe  Dolph  would  suggest  that  we 
take  boarders  and  I  support  us  cooking  for 
them,"  she  thought.  "That's  what  that 
man  who  was  going  to  marry  Fannie  Tors- 
ney  wanted  her  to  do.  Fannie  said  that  as 
soon  as  he  asked  her  to  earn  the  living  for 
them  both,  she  didn't  want  to  marry  him  any 
more.  He'd  better  have  kept  still  till  after 
they  were  married.  He  was  just  as  able  to 
work  as  she  was." 

Virgie  ran  into  the  house,  but  her  ques- 
tionings and  surmisings  did  not  leave  her. 

Mrs.  Twicker  was  much  worried  over 
Dolph  and  Virgie  in  these  days. 

"  He  smiles  a  good  deal,"  observed  Mrs. 
Twicker  in  one  of  her  many  moments  of  re- 
flection on  Dolph's  character.  "You'd  think 
he  was  real  good-natured.  But  you  can't 
tell.  I've  seen  some  of  the  smilingest  kind 
of  dispositions  the  meanest." 

At  last,  however,  Virgie  put  an  end  to  her 
mother's  fears  by  dismissing  Dolph,  who, 
after  a  few  unsuccessful  attempts  at  recon- 
ciliation, consoled  himself  by  paying  atten- 
tion to  one  of  Virgie's  former  schoolmates. 

Virgie  had  always  liked  Lida.  After  hav- 
ing actually  decided  to  give  up  Dolph,  it  was 
easier  that  Lida  should  have  him  than  that 
any  one  else  should.  And  when  the  two 
were  married,  Dolph  really  seemed  to  have 
some  care  about  providing  for  Lida,  and 
came  down  from  his  visions  for  a  few  months 
at  least.  After  that,  the  two  moved  to  an- 
other part  of  the  city,  and  Virgie  and  her 
mother  saw  them  less  and  less  frequently. 

The  Twickers  had  heard  nothing  from 
Dolph  and  Lida  for  over  a  year  when,  one 
morning,  a  neighbor  called. 

"  One  of  the  folks  you  knew's  dead,"  an- 
nounced Mrs.  Winfree.  "  You  heard  about 
her?" 

"  No,"  said  Mrs.  Twicker.    "  Who  is  it  ?" 

"  My  niece  told  me  last  night,"  aniwered 
Mrs.  Winfree.  "  It's  that  Lida  that  Virgie 
used  to  go  with  so  much.  I  heard  it  pretty 
straight.  My  niece  works  in  the  next  store 
to  where  Lida  did,  only  it's  upstairs.  Lida 
was  downstairs,  where  I  wouldn't  let  one  of 
my  relatives  risk  their  health,  and  my  niece 
said  she  heard  yesterday  that  Lida  was  dead. 
She's  been  sick  and  hasn't  been  in  the  store 
for  four  or  five  days.  Lida  hasn't.  Did  you 
hear  what  I  said,  Virgie  ?  " 

Virgie  had  just  come  in. 

"  I  heard  you  say  something  about  Lida," 
she  answered. 

"  She's  dead,"  repeated  Mrs.  Winfree. 
"  Been  working  in  a  store  and  got  pneu- 
monia. My  niece  told  me  that  Lida  worked 
too  hard.  I  never  liked  Dolph  myself. 
First  time  I  see  him  I  said,  '  He  looks  as  if 
his  name  was  William  Henry.'  Flat  name, 
/think,  William  Henry." 

Mrs.  Winfree  departed  with  decision. 

"  I'm  going  to  hunt  up  the  place,  and  find 
if  it's  true,"  determined  Mrs.  Twicker. 
"  We'll  go  right  off  to-day.  I  guess  we  can 
find  the  house  some  way." 

"  I  don't  believe  I  want  to  go,"  objected 
Virgie. 

"You  come  right  along,"  commanded  her 
mother.  "'Twon't  hurt  you,  and  if  Lida's 
alive  and  sick,  some  one  ought  to  look  after 
her,  and  if  she's  dead,  some  one  ought  to  go 
to  the  funeral." 

But  it  took  long  searching  to  fir,d  the  sec- 
tion of  the  city  outskirts  in  which  Lida  and 
Dolph  had  lived. 

At  last  the  travelers  arrived  at  an  un- 
crowded  portion  of  the  suburbs  near  the 
water.  A  little  girl  came  running  along  the 
unfrequented  road,  and  Mrs.  Twicker  asked 
her  the  way.  The  child  said  her  name  was 
"Baby,"  though  she  was  ten. 

"  How  soft  the  road  is,"  commented  Vir- 
gie, thinking  compassionately  of  the  white- 
faced  wife  who  must  have  traveled  it  so  often 
and  so  wearily. 

"  It  bees  awful  muddy  when  it  rains,"  ex- 
plained Baby. 

The  child  pointed  toward  a  little  slate- 
colored  house  on  the  low  land  near  the 
water,  and  ran  away,  leaving  Virgie  and 
Mrs.  Twicker  near  their  destination.  The 
path  the  two  were  following  seemed  to  lead 
to  the  back  of  the  little  house  instead  of  the 
front.  The  back  door  was  partly  open,  and 
they  could  see  that  the  room  inside  was  very 
small.  A  man  was  bending  over  a  sewing- 
machine.  He  was  a  tailor,  evidently.  Two 
women  sat  sewing  on  some  heavy,  dark- 
colored  goods. 

One  of  the  women  put  down  her  work, 
and  rose.  She  was  Mrs.  Henderson,  she 
said. 

"  Yes,  this  's  the  place,"  she  acknowl- 
edged, "but  the  funeral  isn't  *ill  to-morrow. 
She's  laid  out  in  our  front  room,  that  side. 
Did  you  know  him  and  her?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Mrs.  Twicker,  and  Mrs. 
Henderson  went  before  them  toward  the 
front  room. 

"  You  want  to  see  her,  I  suppose  ?  "  she 
■aid. 


It  was  very  dark  in  the  windowless  little 
entry,  and  the  two  visitors  could  at  first  but 
dimly  see  the  door  that  Mrs.  Henderson 
opened  before  them  into  the  room  where 
Lida  lay.  Mrs.  Henderson  drew  the  sheet 
from  the  face  of  the  dead  woman,  and  little 
by  little,  as  the  eyes  of  the  visitors  became 
accustomed  to  the  dusk,  they  saw  how  thin 
and  worn  the  silent  sleeper  was. 

"  She  used  to  sew  with  us  and  for  other 
folks,"  observed  Mrs.  Henderson.  "She 
sewed  till  she  thought  she  couldn't  stand  it 
to  set  still  so  many  hours  a  day,  and  then 
she  went  into  the  store  about  three  months 
ago,  and  that  was  just  the  end  of  her.  It 
always  seems  to  me,  if  you  see  your  hus- 
band working  hard  every  day,  it  makes  you 
feel  as  if  you  was  goin'  to  lift  and  help,  too, 
all  you  can.  But  if  he's  laxy,  it's  too  hard 
for  a  woman.    That's  what  ailed  her." 

She  motioned  toward  the  white  face  in 
the  dusk. 

"Didn't  he  help  any  ?"  demanded  Mrs 
Twicker  sternly. 

"  I  don't  know,"  responded  Mrs.  Hender- 
son grimly.  "  He  was  always  thinking. 
He'd  be  off  trying  to  talk  politics  to  some- 
body, like's  not,  and  he  dug  all  over  one 
yard  trying  to  find  some  money  that  he  be- 
lieved an  old  bachelor  buried  there  once. 
He  never  found  no  money  anywhere  that  / 
know  of,  only  in  his  wife's  purse.  He  al- 
ways seemed  to  think  he  had  a  right  to  go 
there  for  it.  And  he'd  be  that  sweet  and 
smiling  and  easy-going  you'd  never  have 
thought  he  owed  a  debt.  And  he  didn't. 
She  paid  them.  He  wouldn't  be  held  down 
to  work." 

"  She  looks  as  if  she'd  had  a  hard  time," 
sighed  Mrs.  Twicker  softly. 

"  She  does  so,"  answered  the  other  woman. 
"  The  toy-shop  was  in  a  basement.  No  one 
could  help  that,  and  they  couldn't  help  the 
last  rains  coming  down  the  stairs  from  the 
sidewalk  above,  till  the  floor  of  the  base- 
ment was  all  wet  and  damp.  It  wasn't  a  fii 
place  for  a  woman  to  be,  and  Lida  caught 
an  awful  cold  walking  on  the  damp  boards 
of  the  basement  for  a  day  or  two,  till  things 
were  some  drier.  And  she  died,  and  no 
wonder." 

The  grim  lines  about  the  woman's  mouth 
softened  a  little  as  she  looked  at  poor  Lida. 

"  We  tried  to  help  her  some,  but  she  al- 
ways seemed  to  scringe  from  being  helped," 
added  Mrs.  Henderson,  replacing  the  sheet. 

Virgie  and  her  mother  went  toward  the 
door,  but  Mrs.  Henderson  stopped  to  pull 
one  of  the  curtains  more  closely  down. 

"  If  that  husband  of  hers  had  had  a  speck 
of  grit,  he'd  never  let  her  go  into  that  base- 
ment to  work,  well  man  that  he  is,"  stated 
Mrs.  Henderson  with  accentuated  distinct- 
ness. But  she'd  do  it,  she'd  do  it.  I  tel) 
you  she  never  ought  to  have  married  him. 
But  I  suppose  she  thought  she  loved  him, 
and  I  hain't  no  doubt  she  did  But  love 
ain't  everything.  I  remember  how  folks 
used  to  talk  when  I  was  young.  '  Love's 
everything,'  they'd  say.  They  used  to  teach 
that  too  much,  sometimes.  If  you  loved  a 
man,  you  must  marry  him  anyway,  no  mat- 
ter whether  he  was  fit  or  not.  Well,  love's  a 
great  thing.  It's  the  greatest  thing.  It's 
miserable  to  marry  without  love.  It's 
wicked.  But  love  ain't  everything.  A  man 
ought  to  be  a  God-fearing,  decent  worker, 
and  then  if  a  woman  loves  him  and  has  to 
scrimp  when  she's  his  wife,  it's  all  right.  I 
was  brought  up  on  the  scrimp,  but  it  wasn't 
through  shiftlessness.'' 

They  had  come  out  of  the  cold  room  into 
the  little  dark  hall,  and  Mrs.  Twicker  in- 
quired after  Dolph. 

"  He's  arf^und  somewhere.  He's  cried 
like  anything,"  returned  Mrs.  Henderson 
indiffsrently,  "but  it's  no  matter.  It's  that 
baby  girl  of  his  /  pity.  Men  like  him  al- 
ways feel  awful  bad  at  first.  Cry  fit  to 
break  your  heart,  if  you  didn't  know  their'n 
would  get  cured  soon  enough.  Of  course 
he  thought  a  sight  of  her,  but  love  that  will 
let  a  woman  slave  herself  to  death,  and 
never  lift  a  finger  to  help,  isn't  worth  much 
He  will  find  somebody  else,  I  ain't  a  doubt." 

Mrs.  Twicker  and  Virgie  rode  home  on 
the  train.  As  it  began  to  cross  the  water, 
Virgie  turned  in  her  seat  and  looked  back. 
The  tide  was  out,  and  away  over  farther  yet 
was  the  little  slate-colored  house  with  its 
two  yellow-curtained  windows,  behind  which 
Lida  lay. 

It  began  to  rain  toward  evening.  At 
home,  during  supper,  Virgie  ate  her  toast 
and  looked  at  the  evening's  paper,  reading 
items  now  and  then  to  her  mother.  Mrs. 
Twicker  regarded  her  somewhat  anxiously, 
but  Virgie  did  not  voluntarily  begin  to  talk 
about  the  visit,  and  her  mother  said  to  her- 
self that  she  hoped  Virgie  had  some  sense. 

It  rained  hard  out  of  doors.  The  two  be- 
side the  fire  after  supper  could  hear  the 
splashing  on  the  windows. 

"  I'm  glad  the  house  doesn't  leak,"  Mrs. 
Twicker  said  comfortably.  "'Twon't  drip 
anywhere." 


It  was  nine  o'clock  before  they  knew  it. 
The  rain  was  still  pouring  heavily  when  Vir- 
gie started  upstairs  to  bed. 

"  I'm  coming  in  a  minute,"  promised  Mrs. 
Twicker.  "  I  want  to  see  to  this  fire." 

Virgie  climbed  the  stairs  and  went  to  the 
bureau  in  the  dark.  She  lit  a  candle.  Then 
see  stood  looking  at  it  and  its  reflection  in 
the  mirror.  Something  that  her  mother  had 
once  said  came  back  to  the  girl. 

"  The  ballast  gets  thrown  overboard,  al- 
ways,' Virgie  thought  slowly.  "  I  don't  sup- 
pose the  balloon  misses  it  much.  It  isn't 
drag;ged  down  any  more." 

Below  stairs,  Mrs.  Twicker  carefully 
poked  the  coals  through  the  grate,  prepara- 
tory to  putting  the  blower  on  the  stove  for 
the  night.  Mrs.  Twicker  gave  a  bright  coal 
a  final  energetic  punch.  She  was  thinking 
of  Lida. 

"  I'm  thankful  it  wasn't  Virgie,"  she  said 
to  herself.  "  There  !  I  don't  believe  a  man 
has  any  business  to  get  married  who  hasn't 
any  trade,  nor  any  gumption,  nor  any  mind 
to  work.  I  haven't  any  great  authority  for 
it,  but  I  believe  it's  the  Lord's  sentiments  as 
well  as  mine." 


One  Woman's  Life. 

When  she  was  a  little  girl  her  mother 
died.  That  was  the  end  of  love  in  her  life. 
Her  father  was  a  strange,  sullen  man,  who 
had  a  quarrel  with  the  universe  and  its 
Creator,  and  had  never  settled  it. 

This  one  shy  little  girl  was  all  the  child 
that  had  ever  slipped  into  his  life,  and  her 

he  scarcely  noticed  except  occasionally  in 
reproof. 

After  her  mother's  death,  the  child's  life 
crept  along  with  broken  wings,  but  it  did 
pais  somehow,  and  the  little  girl  was  grow- 
ing into  a  shy  and  timid  woman,  with  creep- 
ing, apologetic  ways,  when  her  father  died. 
She  was  no  more  alone  than  she  had  been 
for  years,  but  there  was  a  difference  in  the 
loneliness.  It  is  better  to  have  some  one 
who  is  a  care  to  you  than  to  have  no  one 
at  all. 

She  never  had  a  lover.  She  was  neither 
pretty  nor  bright,  nor  vivacious  nor  clever. 
She  was  quite  colorless  and  dreary  and 
monotonous.  But  she  was  a  woman,  and 
she  used  to  look  wistfully  at  a  light-hearted 
pair  of  lovers  that  passed  her  at  night  on  her 
way  home  from  work.  But  it  never  occurred 
to  her  to  wish  for  a  lover  herself. 

With  the  running  years  she  grew  no 
more  faded  and  colorless  and  dreary,  and 
perhaps  no  more  hopeless,  but  she  grew 
older,  and  the  hopelessness  of  middle  life  is 
harder  to  bear  than  the  hopelessness  of 
youth.  It  has  an  element  of  conviction 
in  it. 

Just  when  the  first  thought  of  it  came  to 
her  she  did  not  know.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
night  when,  so  tired  in  body  and  brain  that 
her  head  reeled  and  her  knees  shook  under 
ner,  she  opened  the  little  cupboard  at  the 
side  of  her  tiny  bed  and  saw  the  bottle. 
The  skull  and  crossbones  on  the  label  didn't 
suggest  the  pitiful  thing  they  were  in- 
tended to. 

Instead  of  the  horrible  leer,  the  skull 
seemed  to  smile  a  greeting  and  a  friendly 
invitation.  Her  hand  shook  a  little  as  she 
shoved  the  bottle  impatiently  aside  in  her 
search  for  a  special  one;  but  her  fingers  hafl 
closed  over  it  for  an  instant  nevertheless. 

The  next  night,  when  she  reached  the  foot 
of  the  four  long  flights  that  led  the  way  to 
her  cold  room  up  in  the  dark,  she  stood 
still  a  minute  wondering  how  she  ever  could 
lift  herself  all  that  long  way,  and  go  on 
breathing  to  the  top;  and  the  going  on  with 
life  after  she  got  to  the  top  was  just  as 
much  of  a  strugle  as  the  getting  there. 

"Why  must  I  go  on?"  she  murmured  to 
herself;  and  then  she  saw  the  skull  on  the 
label  again,  smiling  at  her  out  of  the  dark. 
Again  there  was  no  suggestion  of  terror. 
Step  by  step  she  crept  up  the  long  way, 
pausing  at  each  landing  to  catch  a  few  min- 
utes of  panting,  distressed  breathing.  Then 
on  again  until  the  top  was  reached  and  the 
door  that  led  into  the  closet-like  room.  She 
passed  in  and  turned  toward  the  square  hole 
in  the  wall  and  crept  close  to  it.  What  a 
substitute  for  the  glowing  vitality  of  a  rich, 
leaping  flame  1  Yet  it  was  all  she  had  ever 
known  in  her  life. 

To-night  it  refused  to  warm  her,  so  she 
moved  heavily  about  the  room,  still  keeping 
on  her  wraps.  Her  supper  was  in  a  paper 
in  her  hand,  and  by  and  by  she  laid  it  out 
upon  the  table.  There  was  bread  and  a  bit 
of  smoked  fish  and  cheese,  which  she  tried 
to  eat,  and  then  set  away  with  a  sigh. 

When  she  opened  the  cupboard  the  bottle 
stood  directly  before  her  eyes.  "  Strange  !  " 
she  thought,  in  a  dull,  disjointed  way.  "  I 
am  sure  I  set  that  bottle  to  one  side  last 
night." 

She  took  it  out  and  looked  closely  at  it. 
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It  was  half  filled  with  a  white  liquid.  What 
would  not  a  few  drops  oJ  it  do  for  her  ! 
Here  was  pain,  cold,  weariness,  misunder- 
standing, utter  isolation.  There  was — what? 
But  just  sleep  would  be  passing  sweet. 

She  set  the  bottle  back  again  and  went 
back  to  the  hole  in  the  wall  and  sat  down 
She  leaned  her  head  against  the  wall  and 
thought  a  few  minu:es.  "It  would  be  so 
easy.  There  is  no  no  one  to  know,"  she 
was  saying  to  herself  a  few  minutes  later. 
•'There  are  only  the  bottle  and  I  to  guess, 
and  I  could  put  the  bottle  where  it  would 
never  tell." 

She  was  thinking  along  quite  as  if  she 
were  planning  a  delightful  journey  for  some 
one  else.  The  horrible  end  of  the  thing  she 
was  doing  had  no  part  in  her  thought.  The 
thought  of  sin  never  crept  in  her  mind  for 
an  instant,  and  yet  she  was  a  devout  soul 
and  had  prayed  her  way  clear  in  every  hard- 
ship heretofore  in  her  life.  There  was  not  one 
feeling  in  her  soul  but  that  of  fascination; 
but  one  thought — that  of  rest.  She  was 
drawn  on  and  on. 

"  First  I  should  wash  the  label  off  the  bot- 
tle and  throw  the  little  wet  wad  out  of  the 
window.  Then  I  should  pour  out  a  few 
drops  into  a  cup  of  water  and  throw  the  rest 
away  and  wash  the  bottle  clean.  I  would 
put  my  room  in  order — I  should  wish  to 
give  them  as  little  trouble  as  possible — then 
I  should  undress  myself  and  put  on  my 
very  best  nightdress.  Then  I  should  drink 
the  water  in  the  cup  and  wash  that,  and  put 
myself  in  bed  quietly  and  peacefully.  In 
the  morning  they  would  come — but  no  one 
would  guess  the  truth,  so  there  would  be  no 
shock.  No  one  cares  enough  to  make  a 
single  inquiry.  And  there  is  money  enough 
in  my  drawer  to  bury  me  decently." 

That  would  be  all.  But  not  to  her.  To 
her  it  meant  blessed  rest  and  peace  and  per- 
haps— a  mother's  love  again. 

A  smile  that  no  one  but  her  mother  had 
ever  seen  came  over  her  face.  She  sat  still 
a  long  time  with  her  head  against  the  cold 
wall,  then  rose  and  walked  to  her  window. 

The  darkness  outside  was  pierced  through 
and  through  with  the  shine  o!  friendly  lights 
and  full  of  the  far  off  hum  of  human  voices 
and  the  beat  of  human  feet.  Then  she  rose, 
the  last  light  of  that  smile  still  on  her  face, 
and  walked  quietly  toward  the  cupboard. 


'Y'OUNG  Koi^KS'  QoiflUMJ^. 


My  Babjr  Girl  and  Little  Boy  Blue. 

My  table  is  spread  for  luncheon  — 
Whonj  think  you  will  lunch  with  me? 
Why,  my  little  Boy  Blue,  whose  work  is  o'er, 
Whose  sheep  lie  a«leep  on  the  nursery  floor — 
Whose  herd  through  the  newly  tasseled  corn, 
Hj  homeward  led  by  his  flute-like  horn. 
Then  he  fell  asleep  in  my  e&sy  chair, 
And  dreamed  'twas  a  haystack  full  and  fair. 
But  row  he's  aw<ke  aod  wants  his  tea; 
My  little  Bjy  Blue  shall  lunch  with  me. 

And  another,  his  sister,  did  you  not  know 
That  he  had  a  sister  some  time  ago  ? 
With  rosy  cheeks  and  floss-like  curls. 
To  us  the  dearest,  best  of  girls, 
A  dainty  lass  to  lov^r  and  kiss — 
To  All  our  hearts  and  home  with  bliss, 
Many  curssses  to  her  befall, 
But  little  Boy  Blue  gives  most  of  all. 

Ever  bonny  and  winsome,  fresh  and  sweet, 
From  her  shining  head  to  her  dimpled  feet. 
She  sits  by  my  side  ia  her  tall  high  chair, 
Like  a  gractul  lily,  pure  and  fair — 
Yes.  Baby  Erma,  of  summers  three — 
And  little  Boy  Blue  shall  lunch  with  me, 

Ab  I  the  years  may  pass  as  the  years  before, 
And  many  a  guest  pass  through  my  door, 
And  pause  at  ray  board  for  lunch  and  tea, 
But  none  will  be  ever  so  dear  to  me, 
Or  fill  my  life  with  such  joy  as  you, 
My  Baby  Girl  and  little  Boy  Blue. 

— Good  Housekeeping. 


Are  You  Bashful? 

The  first  chief  cause  of  bashfulness  con- 
sists in  a  man's  attention  being  directed  to 
himself.  The  man  who  is  quite  at  ease  in 
bis  office — bashfulness  is  most  often  an  at- 
tribute of  the  male  sex — becomes  self- 
conscious  in  the  drawing  room  and  very  shy 

Although  capable  of  joining  in  the  conver 
sation,  his  witty  remark  is  forestalled,  be 
cause  he  is  too  slow  in  giving  utterance  to 
it,  or  too  timid  to  hear  his  own  voice.  The 
ordinary  action  of  his  brain  is  inhibited  by 
his  lelf-consciousness. 

The  second  cause  is  emotion.  The  ex 
treme  bash>ulnets  of  many  men  when  they 
are  in  love  is  proverbial,  and  the  surprisingly 
few  married  men  who  suffer  from  bashful 
ness  is  noteworthy. 

These  causes  are,  however,  usually  in 
sufficitnt  to  produce  bashfulness,  but  there 
must  be  some  further  necessary  condition 
Many  conditions  predispose  to  it,  c  g. 
highly  nervous  temperament,  deficient  moral 
courage,  with  which  is  associated  lack  of 
self-assertion.    These  may  be  regarded  as 
constitutional  causes. 

Another  predisposing  cause  is  defective 
education.     The  general  education  may 
have  been  neglected,  or  the  want  of  oppor 
tanities    of    acquiring    self-confidence  in 
society  may  have  been  experienced. 

Bashfulness  is  natural  to  youth.  "  Mod 
esty  is  the  graceful,  calm  virtue  of  maturity 
bashfulness  the  charm  of  vivacious  youth," 
amd  unless  a  young  man  takes  advantage  of 
opportunities  of  entering  society,  he  will  re 
tain  "an  air  of  bashfulness,  which  is  in  re 
ality  the  want  of  habitual  intercourse  with 
the  world."  (Waverly.) 

As  long  as  1570  Ascham  wrote  that  "  if  a 
young  gentleman  be  bashful  and  soon  blush, 
they  call  him  a  babishe  and  ill-brought-up 
thing."  Deficient  social  education  is  there 
fore  a  cause  of  bashfulness. 

Habit  also  predisposes  to  it,  A  mere  in 
disposition  to  exert  one's  self,  indulged  in 
for  too  long  a  time,  may  eventually  result  in 
confirmed  bashfulness. 

This  indifference  may  be  due  to  a  want  of 
sympathy  with  the  surroundings,  or  may 
have  its  origin  in  unalloyed  selfishness— for 
many  bashful  men  are  extremely  selfish — or 
may  be  due  to  vanity.— Cassell's  Magazine. 

Te*cher:  "Now,  Johnny,  set  if  you 
can't  give  me  an  example  of  a  sentence." 
Johnny:    "  Ten  dollars  or  ten  days." 
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How  Joe  Earned  His  New  Suit, 

"  If  you're  so  turrible  anxious  to  have  a 
new  suit,  why  don't  you  go  earn  the  money 
for  it  ?  I've  a  dozen  uses  for  every  red  cent 
have."  The  scolding  voice  ceased  as 
Aunt  Pheezy  plunged  the  big  ladle  deeper 
in  the  boiling  soap  kettle,  sending  out  a 
cloud  of  unsavory  steam  that  filled  the  old 
kitchen  and  drove  Joe  out  in  a  hurry 

There  is  no  hope  of  school  for  me  this 
winter,  that's  certain,"  sighed  the  lame  boy 
to  him^elf  as  he  glanced  down  ruefully  at 
his  miserable  clothes,  only  held  together  by 
the  numerous  patches. 

Like  a  swarm  of  tormenting  imps  his' 
troubles  rushed  over  him.  How  much  he 
had  suffered  in  the  long,  long  years  since  his 
father  died,  leaving  the  little  cripple  de 
pendent  on  Aunt  Pheezy  !  The  loveless 
life,  the  skimpy  fare,  the  endless  chores, 
and  the  old  woman's  nagging  tongue,  had 
been  bitter,  but  this  last  trial  was  worst  of 
all.  To  hear  all  "the  fellows"  talking  of 
studying  with  the  new  teacher  from  York, 
when  he  must  stay  away  on  account  of  his 
wretchedly  thin  clothing,  was  more  than  he 
could  bear;  and  he  could  not  possibly  find 
work  now,  for  the  farmers  near  by  did  not 
like  to  employ  a  lame  boy.  Even  in  summer 
he  had  seldom  found  a  chance  to  earn  a 
quarter  weeding  or  picking  fruit 

From  force  of  habit  he  found  himself  wan- 
dering down  the  hill  to  the  beach.  The  sun 
was  setting  in  a  blaie  of  glory. 

danced   in  a  broad 
water    and  lighted 
confusion  of  the  old  shipyards, 
the  rickety  sheds  and  weather-beaten  boats 
hauled  up  on  the  railways  for  repairs.  The 
carpenters,   quick  to   heed  the  6  o'clock 
whistles,  were  reaching  for  the  coats  and 
dinner-pails  hanging  on  the    low  pollard 
willows.    One  or  two  were  collecting  arm- 
fuls  of  clean  bits  of  pine  to  kindle  the  good 
wife's  fire   at  home.    Merry,  chaffing  re 
marks  passed  from  one  to  the  other  as  they 
disappeared   up  the   well-worn  pathway 
One  tall  young  man  marched  gayly,  shouting 
a  popular  song  at  the  top  of  his  lungs. 

Swedish  Jan  was  still  busy,  outlining 
name  on  the  stern  of  a  small  sloop,  A  tiny 
shaving  curled  away  from  the  slender  tool 
he  held  in  his  hand.  As  Joe  stood  watching 
the  name  Eleanor  appeared,  each  letter  sur 
rounded  by  a  cleanly  cut  groove 

"There  !  that's  all  ready  to  be  gilded  to- 
morrow," said  the  man.  Turning  to  replace 
the  tool  in  his  box,  he  saw  Joe  at  his  elbow. 
"  What  brings  ye  here  to  night,  lad?" 

Joe,  encouraged  by  the  kindly  tone,  poured 
out  his  trouble*  and  begged  for  work 

"  Nay,  laddie,  'tis  too  hard  for  ye  here," 
looking  pityingly  at  the  crooked  little  figure 
"  Stay  !  I've  an  idea.  Here's  the  parting 
tool  ye  saw  me  using  just  now.  Ye're  clever 
at  whittling  and  can  draw.  Can't  ye  man 
age  to  do  a  bit  of  carving  that  would  sell  up 
at  the  village  ?  I've  got  an  old  V  tool  here 
that  I'll  make  ye  a  present  of.  It's  worn 
down  till  it's  most  too  short  for  my  big  fin 
gers,  but  it  will  fit  yours  first  rate.  See,  you 
must  push  it  through  the  wood  in  this  way 
let  it  cut  out  the  pencil  mark  quite  evenly 
Here's  a  smooth,  square  piece  of  pine  that 
will  just  do  for  a  table  top.  Take  it  home 
with  you,  draw  a  few  ivy  leaves  on  it,  cut 
them  out  neatly,  and  bring  it  back  again 
to  me." 

"Oh,  thank  you,  Jan;  you  are  the  only 


real  friend  I  have,"  cried  the  boy,  as  he  hur- 
ried home  with  his  treasures  All  that  even- 
ng,  by  the  light  of  the  kitchen  fire,  he  prac- 
ticed cutting  lines  on  an  old  starch-box 
cover.  At  first  it  was  difficult  to  push  the 
parting-tool  across  the  grain;  he  fo;ind  it 
necessary  to  sharpen  the  steel  often  on  his 
little  oilstone;  but  his  fingers  soon  learned 
the  knack  of  cutting  a  fine,  even  line. 

The  next  morn  ng  he  toiled  l.ke  a  small 
steam  engine,  feeding  chickens,  drawing 
water  and  chipping  kindling,  until  Aunt 
Pheezy's  eye  could  see  no  task  left  undone. 
Then  he  plucked  a  branch  from  the  ivy  that 
overran  the  side  of  the  old  house,  and  be- 
took himself  to  a  sunny  corner  of  the  wood- 
shed. Laying  the  ivy  gracefully  on  his 
board,  he  fastened  it  down  flit  with  a  few 
pins  and  traced  each  leaf  and  stem  on  the 
clean,  white  wcod  with  a  lead-pencil.  It 
took  him  all  the  rest  of  the  day  to  cut  out 
his  pencil  marks,  but  late  in  the  afternoon 
he  carried  it  down  to  Jan. 

"Well  done,  laddie;  that  looks  nice.  Now 
I  will  mix  a  little  of  this  walnut  stain  with 
turpentine  in  this  old  can,  and  you  may 
paint  over  all  your  design  inside  the  lines 
with  this  little  brush.  See;  the  fine  groove 
that  you  have  cut  prevents  the  brown  from 
spreading  beyond  it.  When  you  get  through 
stand  it  up  under  the  shed  to  dry. 

The  next  day  at  noontime  Joe  went  again 
to  the  shore,  for  be  knew  that  Jan  would 
then  have  a  few  minutes  to  spare  for  talking. 
Mr.  Brown,  the  "  boss,"  as  the  men  called 
him,  never  allowed  idlers  about  the  yard  to 
hinder  his  men  during  working  hours. 

Jan  was  eating  his  dinner,  carelessly  bal 
ancing  himself,  meanwhile,  on  the  end  of 
the  long,  horizontal  beam  to  which  the  horse 
was  attached  when  it  was  necessary  to  draw 
a  vessel  out  of  the  water  on  one  of  the  rail 
ways. 

"  There  are  two  bottles  for  you,  Joe,  up 
yonder  on  the  shelf.  Bring  them  here  with 
your  table-top,  and  I'll  show  you  how  to  pol- 
ish it.  See,  I  put  just  a  little  of  this  shellac 
varnish  on  this  piece  of  Canton  flannel  and 
rub  it  on  well  with  a  circular  motion,  It 
absorbs  it  very  fast  at  first,  as  this  pine  is  so 
porous.  Now  it  is  getting  rather  sticky.  I 
must  dip  my  finger  in  the  oil  and  touch  the 
wood.  That  will  help  to  spread  the  varnish 
smoothly." 

"  How  beautifully  it  brings  out  the  grain 
of  the  wood  and  the  colors  !  "  said  Joe,  ad- 
miringly. "  It  looks  exactly  like  a  wreath 
of  walnut  inlaid  in  the  yellow  pine." 

"  Yes,  a  good  bit  of  what  folks  call  inlay- 
ing is  done  in  this  same  way.  Now  leave 
your  board  to  dry  until  to-morrow  where  no 
dust  can  fall  on  it,  then  varnish  it  two  or 
three  times  again.  There's  the  whistle  !  I 
must  get  to  my  work  again." 

The  next  morning  Joe  rubbed  his  board 
lightly  with  sandpaper  until  it  was  quite 
smooth,  then  gave  it  three  vigorous  rubbings 
with  the  varnish,  touching  the  surface  with 
oil  as  it  became  sticky.  He  allowed  half  an 
hour  between  each  rubbing  for  the  varnish 
to  dry. 

When  he  carried  the  brightly-polished 
table-top  to  show  Jan  at  midday,  the  man 
exhibited  it  to  Mr.  Brown,  telling  him  at  the 
same  time  something  of  the  boy's  story. 

"Needs  money,  does  he?  Why,  this 
table  will  just  suit  my  daughter's  parlor.  I 
will  give  it  to  her  for  a  birthday  present,  that 
is,  if  you  can  contrive  legs  for  it  in  time. 
Here's  a  dollar  for  the  lad.  Tell  him  he  is 
welcome  to  work  at  the  little  bench  in  the 
shop  and  he  may  help  himself  to  anything 
he  can  find  in  the  heap  of  odds  and  ends  in 
the  corner." 

Overjoyed  at  this  kind  treatment  from  Mr. 
Brown,  Joe  set  to  work  with  redoubled  ardor. 
When  the  table  was  presented  to  Miss 
Brown,  she  shared  her  father's  interest  in 
the  boy,  and  secured  several  orders  for  him 
among  her  friends. 

The  first  thing  he  made  was  a  blotting- 
book,  the  covers  of  which  were  formed  of 
two  pieces  of  cedar  ten  inches  wide  and 
twelve  long.  On  each  he  cut  three  irregular 
chrysanthemums.  After  the  boards  were 
varnished,  he  glued  to  them  a  piece  of  light 
blue  felt  twenty  inches  wide  and  twelve  long 
for  a  lining,  forming  a  book.  Leaves  of 
blotting-paper  were  then  tied  in  with  blue 
satin  ribbon  to  match,  the  ribbon  ending  in 
a  bow  at  the  back.  The  reddish-brown  of 
the  cedar  with  its  dark  chrysanthemums 
formed  a  pretty  contrast  to  the  pale  blue. 
He  made  several  blotters  of  different  de- 
signs— two  of  fine  white  pine  were  decorated, 
one  with  violets,  the  other  with  wild  roses. 
Both  were  varnished  with  bleached  shellac 
to  keep  the  wood  light  in  color.  One  was 
lined  with  violet  cloth,  the  other  with  pink. 

Good  natured  Jan  sawed  out  a  dozen  pho- 
tograph-frames for  him  one  evening.  Joe 
sand-papered  them  nicely,  and  decorated 
them  in  the  same  way.  These  found  a  ready 
sale,  and  Joe  earned  enough  money  before 
school  began  to  buy  not  only  a  pretty  blue 
suit,  but  a  heavy  overcoat  and  shoes. 


The  first  day  he  appeared  in  them  at 
school  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  for 
the  boy.  The  eager  interest  he  took  in  his 
studies  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
new  ttacher,  himself  a  young  man  jast  past 
boyhood  and  fresh  from  college.  With 
many  a  long  talk  out  of  school  hours,  and 
many  an  inspiring  look,  he  encouraged  the 
little  cripple. 

The  boy  still  continued  to  do  his  simple 
carving,  for  finger-work  did  not  interfere 
iih  brain-work,  so  problems  and  picture 
frames,  grammar  and  glove-boxes  were 
finished  at  the  same  time  in  the  long  winter 
evenings. 

His  first  bit  of  decoration  was  a  marvel- 
ous tobacco-box  for  Jan,  covered  with  an 
ingenious  tracery  surrounding  mermaids, 
dragons  and  all  sorts  of  queer  beasts,  copied 
from  one  of  Mr.  Smithers's  books. 

The  teacher's  high  opinion  of  Joe's  talent 
prompted  him  to  send  one  of  the  boy's  grace- 
ful designs — a  panel  over  which  trailed  a 
riotous  Virginia  creeper — to  a  friend  who 
was  engaged  in  decorating  the  interior  of 
houses  in  the  city.  He  employed  many 
skilled  workmen  in  the  various  branches  of 
his  business,  and  often  lamented  the  neces- 
sity of  giving  the  best  work  into  the  hands 
of  foreigners. 

"  Why  cannot  some  of  our  bright  Ameri- 
can boys  perfect  themselves  in  a  trade  as 
these  Italians  and  Frenchmen  do?'  he 
would  often  say.  "  Here's  our  good  gold 
going  into  the'r  pockets,  while  our  young 
men  are  half-starving  themselves  b^ind 
counters  in  order  that  they  may  be  dressed 
up  like  gentlemen,  with  nice,  white  hands." 

In  this  strain  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Smithers, 
offering  at  the  same  time  to  give  Joe  a  year's 
course  at  a  school  for  manual  training  if  his 
health  permitted.  So  it  came  to  pass  that 
when  the  teacher  departed  for  his  city  home 
Joe  went  with  him.  Aunt  Pheezy,  when  it 
was  revealed  to  her  that  she  was  about  to 
lose  her  willing  little  slave,  was  full  of  dole- 
ful prophecies.  Even  Mr.  Smithers  felt 
many  misgivings  as  to  the  boy's  powers  of 
endurance,  but,  to  every  one's  surprise,  he 
soon  began  to  grow  stronger.  Newly 
roused  ambition  whispered  to  him  that  even 
a  little  cripple  might  do  something  to  make 
the  world  richer  and  more  beautiful.  He 
has  now  been  working  busily  for  many 
months  at  the  training  school.  His  lame- 
ness will  not  allow  of  his  undertaking  all  of 
the  branches,  but  he  excels  in  designing, 
modeling  and  his  favorite  wood-carving. 
Visitors  to  the  school  look  with  admiration 
at  the  rich  garlands,  the  birds  and  cherubic 
faces  which  grow  under  his  smai,  but  skill- 
ful fingers.  His  keen-edged  chisel  often 
rests  a  moment  as  he  dreams  of  the  happy 
time  when,  his  course  finished,  he  will  be 
free  to  follow  his  own  fancy  and  produce 
wonderful  pieces  of  furniture  and  charming 
panelings  and  balustrades  rivaling  the 
masterpieces  treasured  in  European  pal- 
aces.— Kate  Cotheal  Budd,  in  Harper's 
Young  People. 

Little  Mabel:  "  If  you  don't  stop  I'll 
tell  mamma  and  she'll  tell  papa,  and  then 
papa  will  whip  you."  Little  Johnny: 
"  Then  I'll  cry,  and  then  grandma  will  give 
me  some  candy,  and  I  won't  give  you  any." 


Johnny  Bellows 
dog,    won't    you  ?" 
"  Do  please,  papa, 
string." 


"  Papa,  buy  me  a 
Papa:  "Perhaps." 
I've  got  a  can  and 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 


A  cream  oi  tartar  baking  powder  High- 
eft  of  all  in  leavening  strength. — Latest  U. 
S.  Governnuut  Food  Report. 
RoTAL  Baking  Pcwdex  Co.,  xo6  Wall  St.,  N.  T 
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Quantity  of  Oranoks. — Oroville  RegUter:  We 
have  been  trying  to  get  an  estimate  concerning 
the  quantity  of  oranges  that  will  be  marketed 
in  this  vicinity  this  winter.  W.  A.  Kogers, 
who  has  grown  oranges  for  many  years  in 
southern  California  and  here  for  seyeral  years, 
estimates  that  the  four-year-old  budded  trees 
will  average  ten  oranges  each.  This  will  give 
1000  orang*8  per  acre.  In  Thermalito,  outside 
of  the  Citrus  Association  grove,  he  estimates  70 
acres,  or  70,000  oranges,  which  will  be  about 
one  and  two-thirds  of  a  carload.  Henry  Bird 
will  have  another  hundred  boxes,  making  in 
all  two  carloads  outside  of  the  oranges  from  the 
Infirmary  and  the  Citrus  Association,  which 
will  amount  to  three  carloads  more,  making 
five  in  all.  We  interviewed  half  a  dozen  or 
more  Palermo  growers  and  estimate  foi  that 
colony  between  five  and  six  carloads.  Wm. 
Dunstone,  of  Wyandotte,  has  30  s^edling  trees, 
and  from  these  he  picked  last  year  10,000  or 
anges,  and  will  gather  more  this  year.  When 
we  add  the  oranges  of  Gardella,  Seconi  and 
those  produced  in  Oroville,  to  those  raised  in 
the  colonies,  we  ou?ht  to  have  fully  12  carloads 
in  this  section. 

The  Tdekey  Chop. — Gridley  Herald:  The 
past  season  has  been  extremely  unfavorable  for 
turkey-raising,  and  the  result  is  a  scarcity  of 
that  bird  in  comparison  to  previous  seasons, 
and  the  outlook  bespeaks  good  prices.  Repre- 
sentatives of  commission  houses  in  San  Fran- 
cisco visited  this  section  this  week  seeking  tur- 
keys for  holiday  trade,  and  they  report  a  scar- 
city of  that  fowl  in  all  parts  of  the  State  over 
which  they  have  traveled.  In  the  region 
around  the  Sutter  Buttes,  where  many  turkeys 
are  raised  each  year  and  large  bands  roam  hills 
and  dales,  there  is  this  season  one-third  of  the 
usual  number.  The  insect  crop  also  was  scarce, 
and  the  poor  turkeys  suflfered  in  consequence, 
while  disease  thinned  their  broods.  In  Tulare 
and  adjacent  counties  the  crop  is  about  one- 
third,  while  in  Tehama  and  Butte  one-half  a 
crop  is  reported.  Some  few  bands  of  1000  and 
over  were  seen  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State,  and  around  Sites,  Colusa  county,  and 
vicinity  large  numbers  were  found;  but,  as  a 
whole,  the  turkey  crop  is  small  and  prices 
should  be  good,  unless  Eastern  shipments  flood 
our  markets,  and  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago 
will  necessitate  a  vastly  increased  number 
there,  so  it  appears  as  if  the  markets  would  not 
be  overstocked. 

Oranse. 

CiTEUs  Fruits.— Santa  Ana  Blade:  Citrus 
fruits  require  a  great  deal  more  attention  than 
any  other  fruit  grown  in  southern  California, 
but  in  return  are  the  most  profitable.  In  the 
cultivation  and  production  of  the  orange  the 
first  consideration  is  the  proper  conditions.  It 
is  time  and  money  thrown  away  to  plant  an 
orange  orchard  in  a  locality  where  the  soil  is 
unsuited  to  its  growth,  or  the  land  too  damp  or 
too  san  ly.  An  orange  orchard  with  the  proper 
conditions  and  at  an  age  of  bearing  is  a  source 
of  revenue  for  life  to  its  owner.  The  orange- 
tree  is  the  longest-lived  fruit-tree  known.  It  is 
reported  to  have  attained  the  age  of  200  years, 
and  at  the  old  Missions  of  southern  California 
there  are  trees  that  have  borne  fruit  for  nearly 
a  hundred  years.  No  fruit-tree  will  grow  and 
produce  fruit  so  well  under  rough  treatment. 
An  orchard  properly  cared  for  will  produce 
a  profitable  crop  the  fourth  year  from  the  bud, 
and  from  that  time  on  increases  in  its  yield  of 
fruit.  The  early  growth  of  the  orange  is  very 
rapid,  which  continues  until  the  tree  is  10  or  12 
years  old.  There  are  orange  orchards  in  the 
Santa  Ana  valley,  ranging  in  cizo  from  five  to 
20  acres,  ten  years  old,  that  yield  an  immensely 
profitable  income  to  the  owners.  This  valley 
claims  some  of  the  finest  orange  orchards  in 
the  State,  but,  as  before  stated,  to  succeed  in 
producing  this  valuable  fruit,  the  proper  con- 
ditions must  be  had. 

Humboldt. 

The  Pea  Crop.— W.  Sutherland,  of  Alton,  in 
Eureka  Watchman:  Have  found  peas  to  be  one 
of  my  most  profitable  crops.  In  December  and 
January  I  begin  my  preparation  by  plowing 
my  ground.  Break  it  again  in  March.  Sow 
broadcast  from  first  of  May  to  June  and  plow 
in  about  four  inches  in  depth.  It  generally 
pays  to  raise  and  thresh,  as  they  produce  from 
1}  to  2  tons  of  peas  to  the  acre,  worth  from  $20 
to  $25  per  ton.  Usually  it  pays  better  to  feed 
to  hogs  than  to  sell.  As  the  first  sowing  begins 
to  ripen,  fence  and  turn  the  hogs  in.  When 
this  portion  of  the  field  ia  well-eaten,  I  change 
them  to  the  next  sowing.  It  is  diflJcult  to  g^t 
the  hogs  fat  enough  in  the  field  for  good,  heavy 
bacon,  therefore,  to  obtain  this  result,  I  gather 
peas  and  finish  feeding  in  pens.  Green  peas 
are  also  a  iiiost  excellent  feed  to  continue  a 
flow  of  milk  in  cows. 

New  Cbeamebies.— Eureka  Standard:  C  F. 
Bunker  says  that  the  Diamond  Springs  Crpam- 
ery  at  Swauger's  station  will  be  ready  for  busi- 
ness on  Feb.  1st  instead  of  April  Ist,  as  has 
been  stated.  The  main  buihiing  will  be  48x72 
feet  in  size  and  two  stories  high.  The  power- 
room  will  be  20x30  feet.  The  lower  floors  and 
basements  will  be  of  solid  concrete  and  the 
whole  building  will  be  put  upon  the  latfst  and 
best  designs  and  will  be  ihe  largest  and  best  in 
the  Slate.  The  machinery  will  all  be  of  the 
latest  and  best  f)atents  and  in  fact  nothing  will 
be  omitted  which  will  add  to  the  eflicacy  and 
cleanlii:ess  of  the  establishment.  One  great  ad- 
vantage in  the  location  chosen  is  the  unlimited 
supply  of  pure,  cold  water  from  the  springs. 
The  creamery  will  turn  out  cheese,  as  well  as 
butter,  thus  utilizing  the  milk  after  the  cream 
is  extracted  from  it.  This  will  effect  a  great 
saving,  as  the  profit  in  cheese  will  be  much 
larger  than  the  profit  in  raising  pork.   The  up- 


per floor  will  be  used  as  a  curing-room  for  the 
cheese.  The  creamery  will  start  in  business 
with  the  milk  from  2000  cows,  amounting  to 
20  tons  per  day.  This  may  not  be  the  case  for 
the  first  week,  but  that  amount  will  be  coming 
in  daily  shortly  after  work  begins.  As  is  well- 
known,  creamery  butter  commands  the  top 
price  in  the  San  Francisco  market,  and  this 
county's  product  takes  the  lead.  This  is  the 
only  section  in  the  State  or  the  country  where 
creameries  run  the  year  round.  When  other 
States  are  frozen  up  in  winter,  our  cows  are  at 
their  best — up  to  their  hocks  in  the  rich,  lus- 
cious grasses  of  evergreen  pastures.  When 
other  counties  of  this  State  are  dried  up  and 
the  cows  must  be  fed  hay  or  grain,  our  cows 
have  the  rich  grasses,  nouri.ohed  and  kept  green 
by  the  fogs  and  mists  of  old  ocean.  Every 
creamery  erected  adds  to  the  wealth  of  our 
farmers,  and  that  this  county  will  erect  many 
more  in  the  next  few  years  is  assured  by  the 
success  of  those  already  running.  The  farmers 
of  the  island  are  to  meet  and  organize  a  com- 
pany to  erect  a  creamery  on  the  plans  of  the 
Diamond  Springs  establishment.  As  a  source 
of  wealth,  creameries  are  the  farmers'  friends 
and  many  farms  in  this  county  will  be  given 
up  to  the  feeding  of  cows,  and  the  creamery 
will  be  the  "  goose  of  golden  eggs"  which  our 
dairymen  will  take  good  care  not  to  kill. 

San  Bernardino. 

Grape  Juice.  —  Redlands  Oilrograph:  The 
Stillman  ranch  has  condensed  the  juice  from  70 
tons  of  grapes  at  its  winery  this  year,  securing 
a  product  of  fijur  carloads,  which  has  been 
shipped  East.  The  juice  is  boiled  and  treated 
chemically  to  keep  it  from  fermenting.  It  if 
used  as  fruit  juice  for  flavoring  extracts  and 
communion  purposes.  There  is  a  car  of 
raising  being  packed  at  the  ranch  for  shipment, 
and  probably  ten  cars  of  raisins  and  dried 
grapes  will  be  shipped  before  the  season  is  over. 
The  yield  this  year  is  the  largest  ever  secured 
on  this  ranch.  They  are  realizing  a  fancy 
price,  nearly  seven  cents  a  pound,  for  their 
raisins,  which  are  of  a  superior  quality. 

Santa  Clara. 

A  Source  of  Revenue  for  Wime-Makebs. — S. 
J.  Mercury:  The  vineyardist  can  come  nearer 
consuming  his  entire  product  than  any 
other  class  of  men  who  depend  upon  the  soil 
for  a  livelihood,  or  at  least  such  has  been  his 
experience  in  Santa  Clara  county  for  the  past 
two  seasons,  since  the  establishment  of  the 
California  Cream  of  Tartar  Works.  He  not 
only  expresses  the  juice  from  his  grapes  for  the 
various  varieties  of  wines  which  make  this  val- 
ley famous,  but  he  even  sells  the  stems,  seeds 
and  other  refuse  for  the  manufacture  of  cream 
of  tartar,  receiving  good  money  for  what  he 
formerly  threw  away — in  fact  for  what  he 
always  had  to  pay  out  money  to  have  carried 
away  from  the  premises.  The  business  has  be- 
come a  most  important  addition  to  the  in- 
dustries of  the  county,  as,  besides  furnishing  a 
market  for  the  pomace  from  the  wineries, 
which  formerly  went  to  waste,  it  disburses  over 
$20,000  annually  in  this  city.  The  price  paid 
for  the  pomace  is  $1.50  per  ton,  and  good 
wages  are  paid  to  the  30  or  more  men  who 
are  employed  continuously  during  the  season, 
which  extends  from  October  to  March.  The 
original  cost  of  the  plant  was  about  $10,000,  but 
extensive  additions  have  been  made  during  the 
past  season,  amounting  to  $7000,  and  the  dis- 
tillation of  alcohol  has  been  added  to  the  cream 
of  tartar  business.  Mr.  De  Latour  kindly 
showed  a  Mercury  representative  through  the 
works  and  explained  the  simple  process  of  con- 
verting grape  pomace  into  cream  of  tartar. 
The  pomace  is  first  boiled  in  tanks  on  the 
upper  floo"-,  then  lowered  into  a  press  on  the 
second  floor.  Here  the  liquor  is  pressed  out 
and  run  into  large  copper  tanks,  where  it  is 
crystallized  by  cooling  and  becomes  crude 
creem  of  tartar.  Very  little  machinery  is  re- 
quired for  these  operations,  and  the  odor  about 
the  works  is  only  such  as  is  incidental  to  any 
winery.  Physicians  who  examined  the  works 
shortly  after  their  establishment  declared  the 
business  a  healthy  one,  and  hoped  that  it 
would  prove  profitable  to  its  owners,  as  it  is  a 
material  benefit  to  this  city  and  county. 
Solano. 

Farm  and  Levee  Work.  —  Earnhardt  Cor. 
Dixon  TVibune:  Since  half  the  teams  left  for 
San  Joaquin  time  have  been  a  little  dull  here, 
but  the  work  of  preparing  the  ground  for  next 
season's  crop  continues  steadily.  We  will  fin- 
ish about  Thursday,  when  we  will  have  2000 
acres  in  grain,  leaving  1000  acres  to  be  summer- 
fallowed.  As  soon  as  the  farmwork  is  finished 
for  the  season,  work  will  agnin  begin  on  the 
levees.  Two  scrapers  have  been  at  work  con- 
tinuously, and  when  the  remainder  are  started, 
an  immense  amount  of  work  will  be  accom- 
plished before  the  rains  set  in. 

Sonoma. 

Farm  Notes. — W.  H.  Murray,  Santa  Rosa, 
Nov.  8,  writes:  I.  C.  Peterson,  hop-grower  on 
the  Santa  Rosa  creek,  harvested  12  tons  of  hops 
from  his  15-acre  farm.  One  farmer  says  he  has 
made  as  high  as  $100  p^r  acre  from  pumpkins, 
but  this  year  he  will  not  get  over  $60.  Orchard- 
ists  plant  pumpkins  between  trees  in  their 
young  orchards.  All  have  hogs  to  feed  the 
surplus  to.  Wine  crushing  is  going  on  quite 
extensively.  The  roads  are  lined  with  wagons 
hauling  to  the  wineries. 

Stanislaus. 

YosEMiTE  Fruit  Farm.  —  Oakdale  Leader: 
There  is  an  orchard  near  here  which  has  just 
recently  claimed  the  aUention  of  horticultur- 
ists— the  Yosemile  orchard.  Very  little  atten- 
tion has  heretofore  heen  extended  to  this  place 
for  the  reason  that  only  a  year  ago  it  had  only 
a  few  acres  in  bearing  trees,  and  on  the  south 
of  these  there  was  a  vast  stretch  of  level  land 
extending  along  the  river,  so  thickly  covered 
with  sunflowers  that  the  orchard  was  almost 
inaccessible.  The  farm  consists  of  236  acres  of 
beautiful  bottom  land,  situated  in  a  romantic 


spot  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Stanislaus  river 
about  a  mile  direct  from  Oakdale.  It  was  for- 
merly owned  by  a  man  by  the  name  of  Campo 
donica.  He  came  into  possession  of  the  place 
about  six  years  ago,  and  immediately  after  hi- 
purchase  he  sorely  regretted  h's  bargain  and 
offered  to  dispose  of  it  at  exactly  the  same  price 
he  paid  for  it.  Being  unsuccessful,  he  went,  to 
work  and  set  out  about  15  acres  in  fruit  trees 
in  a  low  basin  which  was  many  years  ago  the 
bed  of  the  Stanislaus  river.  'The  treps  pros- 
pered and  are  to-day  healthy  and  productive. 
About  a  year  ago  W.  G.  Williams  and  H.  G. 
Howell,  two  experienced  men  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, purchased  the  place  and  set  about  to 
transform  the  sunflower  patch  in^o  a  modern 
fruit  farm,  and  how  well  they  have  thus  far 
succeeded  may  be  seen  by  a  visit  to  the  place 
The  sunflowers  were  cleared  away  and  in  their 
stead  now  stands  a  beautiful  young  orchard  of 
about  100  acres,  in  trees  all  set  out  last  Mar..b. 
The  growth  of  the  trees  has  been  marvelous, 
some  of  which  have  attained  a  height  of 
seven  feet.  The  varieties  set  out  last  spring 
are  principally  Crawford,  Muir,  Salwav  and 
McDevitt  peaches;  Tragedy  prunes,  and  French 
apricots.  Besides  these  there  are  about  12  acres 
of  four  and  six-year  old  trees  and  vines  which 
bear  heavily.  Fiom  these  trees  Mr.  Howell 
shipped  five  carloads  of  fruit  this  season. 
Probably  n^xt  year  the  owner  will  erect  a  dry 
ing-house  and  cannery. 

Sutter. 

Cleaning  Wheat. — Yuba  City  Farmer:  The 
Best  Bros,  have  been  utilizing  their  steam  trac- 
tion engine  for  stationary  purposes,  and  this 
fall  cleaned  and  bluestoned  all  their  seed  wheat 
by  power  from  the  same.  Tijis  method  was  a 
great  labor-saving  device  and  about  600  sacks 
per  day  could  be  cleaned  and  run  through  the 
blues  toner. 

Nursery  Stock  in  Demand.— i^brTOer.-  The 
nurseries  in  this  county  have  already  con- 
tracted for  the  sale  of  the  greater  portion  of 
their  stock,  and  the  demand  seems  to  be  brisk. 
The  principal  varieties  of  trees  in  demand  are 
peach,  plum  and  apricot.  Last  season  the 
apricot  was  rather  off  and  the  pear  prominent, 
but  the  demand  is  reversed  this  season.  Peach 
being  the  great  fruit  of  this  valley,  there  is 
always  a  large  amount  of  planting  done  in  that 
fruit.  There  is  also  a  rush  for  almonds  and  a 
favorable  demand  for  some  varieties  of  apples 
and  plums. 

Yuba. 

Wine-Grapes  Used. — Sutter  Co.  Farmer:  Over 
2000  tons  of  grapes  have  been  used  at  the  Marys- 
ville  winery  this  season,  which  represents 
200,000  gallons  of  wines  and  brandies. 

NEVADA. 

Cattle  Notes. — Reno  Gazette:  G.  S.  Pyles 
shipped  twelve  cars  of  cattle  Nov.  2d  from 
Stioshone,  Nev.,  to  S.  Silverberg,  San  Francisco, 
and  E.  Odell  shipped  five  cars  of  cattle  from 
Elko  consigned  to'  Grayson,  Owen  <fe  Co.,  stock- 
yards. Oct.  29th,  Miller  &  Lux  made  a  ship- 
ment of  nine  carloads  of  cattle,  pnrchased  in 
Fish  Lake  valley,  from  Basalt  station  to  Wa- 
bu8k«.  They  will  ship  about  30  carloads  more 
next  week.  These  cattle  will  be  fattened  in 
Mason  Valley. 

The  New  Era,  Lovelock,  says:  D.  C.  Wheeler 
is  to  feed  at  least  5000  head  of  sheep  on  the 
Marker  farm,  and  may  po'sibly  increase  the 
number  to  10,000.  Miller  &  Lux  have  just 
shipped  from  Winnemucca  1300  head  of  cattle, 
and  have  en  route  to  the  same  shipping-point 
three  bands,  numbering  1600  head — a  total  of 
2900.  The  Arizona  cattle  shipped  to  the  Dun- 
phy  range  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  a 
little  over  a  year  ago,  are  sleek  and  fat,  and 
from  emaciated  little  runts  have  developeti  into 
fine  beef  cattle  of  nearly  the  size  of  our  native 
steers.  The  importing  of  these  animals  at  a 
cost  oi  $13  to  $15  per  head  must  be  a  pay-ing 
undertaking. 

Virginia  Enterprise,  Nov.  10:  F.  E.  Cook, 
foreman  for  the  Sutherland  Land  and  Cattle 
Co.,  wai  in  from  Willow  Creek  the  first  of  the 
week.  He  says  his  company  is  receiving  3000 
head  of  Arizona  cattle;  Land  and  Bruce  will 
pasture  3000  head  of  Arizona  steers  on  the 
Meaeham  ranch  near  Humboldt  House;  and 
Col.  Hardin  has  2000  head  en  route  to  Winne- 
mucca. Five  trainl'iads  of  the  stock  have 
passed  here  since  Sunday. 

WASHINGTON. 

Cranberry  Culture. — Portland  (Or.),  Nov. 
3:  Pacitic  county  cranberries  are  beginning  to 
be  an  important  crop.  Last  vear,  2000  barrels 
were  marketed,  valued  at  $16,000,  and  th's  sea- 
son the  crop  will  be  much  larger.  The  berries 
are  equal  in  quality  to  the  Cape  Cod  product. 
The  owners  of  the  marsh  live  in  Oakland,  Cal., 
and  have  been  cultivating  the  berry  in  Pacific 
county  for  over  ten  years. 


BARGAINS  1 1  BARGAINS!! 


•5.500— Choice  Fruit  Tract  near  Haywards;  10  acres 
bearing  frees.   This  ia  a  good  purchase. 

97,000 — 40  acres  in  lug.;m»r,  Merce'  County  highly 
improved,  good  houpe  and  b-iin,  50  acres  cf  wliic  -  ar**  Mus- 
cat lalsio  grapes  ia  f'lll  bearing,  5  acies  in  orcbird,  10  acres 
in  alfalfa;    lenty  of  water. 

9 10.000  -Tweuty-Hve  (25)  acres  Belmont,  San  Mateo  Co., 
1?  acres  in  fruit, 

•200  Lots  (50x300),  Town  of  Belmont.  $50  down,  bal- 
ait'  e  on  time. 

•8,SOO-Lots  (4)  In  Olty  of  Fresno;  exceptionally  well 
loca'e  I  nnd  cheap;  will  exchaugd. 

•  12.000— A  very  desirable  Residence  and  Lot  (140x150), 
l!4tb  >ve  and  E.  17tb  St.,  Uakiaud;fine  vlew;eai'yof  access; 
wl  1  Hulxlivid  .  - 

•3,ooo-Flue  20-acre  Tract  four  miles  from  Fresno 
(Woltors  Colcny)  partly  Improved. 

Tbesu  are  floe  properties  and  are  to  he  lold.  Write 
particulars  at  unc  t. 

JOHN  F.  BTXBKB, 
No.  42  Market  •llreni.  Nna  Frnnclaco, 


■\7C^  >ak.  ]xr  T  E  ID . 

Address,  stat'rg  price, 

B*x  91,  Templeton,  CaI. 


FORCE  FEED. 


Has  best  positive 

Force  Feed  ever  invented. 

Will  sow 

Wheat,  Rye,  Oats,  Barley, 
Buckwheat,  Hemp,  Rice, 
Broomcorn,  Flax,  Timothy 
And  Clover  Seed,  etc. 
No  Change  of  gear  wheels 
Is  Necessary. 

Quantity  of  Seed  Sowed 
Can  be  Instantly  Changed. 

Is  Well  Made  and  Durable; 
Has  18  Hoes  and 
Is  10  Foot  Wide. 

Is  Reasonable  in  Price. 
Write  us  for  Particulars. 


BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 

San  Francisco  &  Sacramenio,  Cal. 


November  19,  1892. 


f  AC! Fie  ^URAb  f  RESS. 
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HIGH  BRED  TROTTING  HORSES 

TH0R0D6HBRED  HOLSTEIN-FRESIAN  CATTLE. 


COMPRISING 

Be  Entire 
Breeding 
Estabiislinient 
of 


Lakeville  Stock  Farm,  Lakeville,  Sonoma  Co.,  Cal. 

AT  PUBLIC  AUOTION. 

Wednesday,  November  30th,  1892, 

AT  I  I  O'CLOCK,  A.  M..  SHARP, 

AT  SALESYARD.  CORNER  VAN  NESS  AVENUE  AND  MARKET  ilS., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Oatalogaes  will  be  sent  on  Application  to 

22  3Vtox».+B;oxxioi-y  St. 


JOSHUA  HENDY  MACHINE  WORKS 


Proprietors  of  the  City  Iron  Works, 

PRINCIPAL  OPPIOB.  NO.  61   FREMONT  ST., 
Works,  Cor.  Bay,  Kearny  and  Francisco  Sta., 

SAN  FKANCISCO  CAUFORNU, 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in 

Boilers,  Engines,  Pnmps  andHacbinerj 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

WATER  PIPE  FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

I.»p-Welded  Wroaght-IroniTnblng:  Ooapled  with 
Patent  L.ead-I.lned  Ooapllngi. 

FOR  IRRIGATING.  FARM,  DAIRY  AND  OTHER  PURPOSES 


P.&B. 


IDEAL  ROOFING. 

PRESERVATIVE  PAIKTS. 

BUILDING  PAPERS. 


P.&B. 


People  who  have  been  annoyed  by  the  unpleas- 
antness caused  by  leaky  roofs,  draughty  rooms,  and 
the  like,  enjoy  undisturbed  blies  after  using  our  well- 
known  products.  Those  who  are  as  yet  ignorant  of 
their  many  merits  can  be  enlightened  by  writing  for 
samples  and  descriptive  circulars,  furnished  free  by 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 

116  BATTERY  ST.,      -      -      SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Stockton -Fresno  Business  College. 
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THE  LEADING  FEATURE  OF  THtU  SCHOOL.  IS  ITS  HOME. 

Taltlon  One  Tear  (Sa  Weefca),  178. 

Sixteen  Refrular  Teachers  and  Over  Three  Hundred  StudenU  attending.  Courses  Thoroueh,  Rates  Lowest 
Instmrtlon  the  Bont.  and  8chr>ol  the  Most  Reliable.  Arlrtrean  W    »).  R  *  MSKY. 


DaWB^T   aiTCRAVIlTa  O0MPA.inr, 

KnitravlnKsmade  from  photographs,  drawings  ana  oriKlual  Ueetgns,  for  newspaper,  book,  card  and  Job  printing 
KngravetJ  print*  enlarged  w  reduced,  cheaply  and  quickly  Also  copies  of  maaugcrlpt,  legal  doeuments  wills 
•ontr»ct«,  ^Wriaturee,  portraits,  buildings,  machinery  and  printed  documents  reproduced  with  accuracy  Photo 
graphs,  Kt«Twmcipie  views,  etc.,  duplicated,  enlarged  or  reduced.  Slides  for  magic  lanterns  made  from  photographs 
Bthographa,  and  stMil  or  wwjd  engravings,  etc.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Agents  wanted  In  all  cities  aod  In  aB 
town*.  AddfSH.  toi  tnitbar  Information,  Oiwrr  BneRAviaa  Oo.,  230  Market  Mt.,  Sap  V'anelaoo. 


cox  SEED  AND  PLANT  CO., 

WHOLESALE  SEED  MERCHANTS, 

WARBHOU8B,  411,  413    416  8ANSOMB  STaffiBT,  SAN  FBANCISCO. 

3?ffE3T7\r  Olior*  GRASS    GLOVER  AND  FARM  SEEDS. 

Price  on  Application. 

ALFALFA,  Utah  "eed;  RED  CLOVHR,  WHITE  CLOVER,  AL8YKE  CLOVER,  TIMOTHY,  Cboioa. 
ORCH*HD.  <  hoi  eEa-tern;  OKCHaRD,  (  h  .iee  Australian:  RED  Top  oRASS. 
KE'JTUCKY  BLUK  GRASS,  Ext-a  Clean;  RYE  GRASS.  Kerennia'  E..g  lib. 

RV<-  ORAS",  Perennial,  /sustialiao;  KVE  GRASS,  Italian;  J0UN30N  GRASS,  or  Ereigreen  UUleL 
ME  QUI  IE  GR^iS  ''EED,  ONION  SETS,  TOP  ONIONS. 

SEND  U-OB  ODB   OATALOOaB    OfT    GARDWIN,    FLOWER    AND    TBBB  SBBrs. 


We  sell  the  H  igliAst  Grade  of  Or*as  kD<4  <  l«T.-r  ^e"ia  that  1*  ofTererl  In  this  conntry.  The 

d'fftrence  in  pi  ice  bi  tween  choic  I,  olpao  seed  and  second  or  third  quality  is  fr  m  one  to  two  ce- ts  per  fonud. 
Be  aura  nnd  --bt  In  oar  itamplrs  •<  d  prices  before  yea  bay  elsewhere.  We  are  klways  in  the 
markec  to  buy  Alfalfa,  Clover  and  Timo  hy  8e.  ds. 


McKEVITT'S  EARLY. 


The  New  Yellow  Freestone  Peach. 


FIRST  AND  BEST  OF  EARLY  YELLOW  PEACHES. 


BIPKNS  lUMEDIATELT  AFTER  THE  ALEXANDBB  (White  Cliog),  which  is  the  earlleal 
peach  in  market. 

Fruit  is  rou  d,  of  m  dium  s're,  VERY  HIGHLY  OOI.ORKD,  fle»h  firm  and  sweft. 
TH18  PH  AOH  HA»  B KEN  SUUO£aiSFi;L.I<Y  8HIPPEU  EAST  FOR  FXYE  YEARS  and 
la  no  Df  w  antrled  Tarlety. 

Tree  healthy,  st  ong  grower,  and  heavy  bearer,  never  having  misled  a  crop 

A  limited  number  of  yearling  trees  for  sale  this  season.   Apply  early  before  stock  Is  exhansted. 

GIANT  OAK   FRUIT  CO., 

VAOAVILLB,  OAL. 

Tulare  County  cvistomers  can  obtain  stock  from  above  Company  at  Farmersville,  Tulare  Oo. 


For  the  season  of  1892-93  we  are  prepared  to  furnish  a  com- 
plete line  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees.  Vines,  Figs,  Small  Fruits, 
etc,,  on  short  notice  and  at  reasonable  living  prices.  Our  stock  is 
free  from  insect  pests,  and  for  strength  and  health  of  root  growth  is 
not  excelled,  as  we  give  this  special  attention. 

Nurseries  are  at  Acampo  on  Stockton  R.  R.,  and  we  have  an 
office  and  tree  yard  in  Sacramento  from  the  ist  of  December  to 
the  15th  of  April.  VAN  GELDER  &  WYLIE,  Prop's, 

(SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE.) 


•  I.  X.  L.,  OOMMEBOIAL 
■   Ar  D  NB  PLUS  UL.TRA. 


BARLY  OBAWFORD,  POHTEH 
MOIB  AND  OBANQB  CLINO 


j?"i-€.Ul>J"OEC  I*  H.  XT  MTU  SI  on  Uyrobolan,  Peach  and  Almond  Boots- 
"Ft  A  1=1  <mT  ."■annrri    P3E].^XIS«  Apricots,  Oberrlea,  Olives,  Walnuts,  Etc. 

Correspondence  Respectfully  Solicited. 

GROWERS    OF    FBUIT   AND    ORNAMENTAL    TRKES,    VEGETABLE,    FLOWER   AND    FARM  SEEDS, 
419-491    8AN80ME    8TRBET,   8AN    FRANCIROO,  CAI.. 


STOCKTON  NURSERIES, 


ESTABLISHED  1853. 


FRUIT  TREES.    FRUIT  TREES. 


Also  Fine  Stock  of  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Palms,  Roses  and  Garnatioui. 

PLANTS   IN  QBBAT  VARIETY. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

E.  C.  CLOWES,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


OLIVE   NURSERY,   POMONA,  CALIFORNIA. 

O.  F.  LOOP  &  SON, 

VARIETIES  FOR  OIL— Razsa,  Qrossala,  Roseallna,  Bellmonte,  Ollvastra,  Lecclno, 
Pleneente,  Morlnello,  U7«ila,  Correglola,  Infrantola,  Kabra,  Atrovlalacea,  True 
Plcbol  ne 

VARIETIES  FOR  PICKLTNQ— ^egalls,  Qrossala,  Hlspanla,  Santa  Catarlna,  St. 
Agosttno,  Ascolana  (White  Olive  of  AecoliV 

PBICE,  50  Cts.  Each,  $40  per  100,  $350  per  $1000;  Ascolana,  $1  each. 

T<~rms  of  sals,  Oash  on  delivery  at  the  railroad  sta*lo-i.  Ti  ne  for  traosplantin;,  January  snd  February.  Trees 
offered  for  sale  are  two  »•  are  old.  pripsgnted  f'om  i-npor'ed  stock". 


Seeds,  Planls.  Efc,  Continued  on  Page  435 
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J^ACIFie  f^URAlo  f  RESS, 


^ATROJMS  Of  JE^USBA^DF^Y. 


The  Evolution  of  the  Grange. 

The  Grange  in  its  incipiency  was  a  child 
of  necessity.  The  organization,  in  its  now 
mature  age,  is  none  the  less  needed  by  the 
farming  commurlity  than  it  was  in  the  be- 
ginning. It  has  become  one  of  the  most 
useful  institutions  in  the  land,  and  its  influ- 
ence for  good  is  felt  wherever  the  flag  of  the 
Union  floats.  It  is  not  a  political  machine, 
neither  is  it  a  religious  institution;  yet  it  ex- 
erts a  powerful  and  healthy  influence  in  both 
directions. 

The  necessity  for  some  such  organization 
had  long  been  felt,  and  some  crude  eflForts, 
on  a  limited  scale,  had  been  made  to  meet 
the  want;  but  not  until  what  is  now  known 
as  the  Grange  took  form  and  shape  did  the 
farmers  of  the  land  feel  assured  that  their 
great  want  had  materialized.  When  they 
became  assured  of  that  fact,  they  rallied 
under  its  banner  with  much  enthusiasm. 
But  with  some,  the  expectations  of  great  and 
immediate  results  were  not  realized.  Many 
that  were  too  enthusiastic,  over-sanguine 
and  selfish  withal — unreasonable  persons 
who  expected  through  the  Grange  to  accom- 
plish business  impossibilities — became  dis- 
satisfied and  gradually  dropped  out;  but  their 
places  were  soon  fillsd  by  more  reasonable 
and  more  substantial  members.  With  such 
the  organization  has  moved  along  quietly, 
building  firmly  as  it  grew,  until  it  has  be- 
come a  giant  in  the  land,  with  a  history  and 
with  an  influence  that  is  felt  throughout  all 
our  industrial,  social  and  political  relations. 

The  Grange  has  always  been  progressive 
in  character  and  potential  in  energy.  It  has 
been  gradually  evolved  from  the  needs  of 
the  times  and  from  the  hearts  of  honest 
men.  Those  men  have  built  well — better, 
indeed,  than  they  knew — as  the  noble  fabric 
which  they  have  erected  most  amply  proves. 

For  many  centuries,  other  callings  have 
had  organizations  devoted  to  their  special 
intereits.  The  farmers,  though  last  to  move, 
have  made  rapid  strides.  Their  leaden 
have  been  practical  and  sagacious.  They 
have  demanded  nothing  unreasonable, 
nothing  but  what  should  commend  itself  to 
all  right-minded  men  as  proper  and  prac- 
tical steps  in  aid  of  a  great  industry. 

The  Grange  will  be  in  the  future,  as  it  has 
been  in  the  past,  ever  ready  to  espouse  the 
right  and  oppose  the  wrong.  It  will  ever  be 
found  on  the  side  of  progressi  and  opposed 
to  sloth  and  delay;  with  intelligence  as 
against  ignorance;  with  the  honest  and 
against  the  dishonest. 

The  work  of  the  Grange  has  but  just  com- 
menced. There  are  possibilities  in  the  fu- 
ture, which  will  be  evolved  as  broader  con- 
ceptions of  the  economies  and  true  relation- 
ships of  individuals  and  industries  are  better 
understood.  The  conditions  that  surround 
us  aflford  broad  fields  of  labor  and  demand 
that  every  man  and  every  woman  should 
give  the  best  possible  effort  to  advance  and 
elevate  the  Order.  Let  the  work  go  on. 
Let  our  numbers  be  increased.  Let  every 
officer  and  every  member  of  the  Grange  do 
his  or  her  part  with  increased  energy  and 
enthusiasm. 


The  Grange  Thanksgiving. 

The  Puritan  Thanksgiving,  now  recog- 
nized as  national  both  as  a  religious  festival 
and  a  family  reunion,  is  one  ot  those  insti- 
tutions that  has  been  potent  in  fostering  the 
love  of  home  and  of  country,  and  develop- 
ing a  high  standard  of  citizea^hip. 

As  a  nonpartisan  and  nonsectarian  in- 
stitution there  are  many  communities  where 
the  Grange  best  represents  the  home.  Its 
social  features  can  well  be  exemplified  to 
the  community  by  an  appropriate  address,  to 
be  followed  by  literary  and  musical  exer- 
cises and  by  customary  dinner  and  social 
diversions  to  suit  the  company.  Invited 
guests  would  feel  themselves  honored  upon 
such  an  occasion. 

Where  church  services  were  held  these 
might  follow,  and  where  they  were  not,  such 
exercises  could  take  their  place. 

Most  of  our  committees  differ  too  widely 
in  opinion  to  unite  in  the  promotion  ot  any 
creed.  In  the  Grange,  Protestant  and 
Catholic,  Democrat  and  Republican,  Jew 
and  Gentile,  doubter  and  devotee,  can 
unite  in  that  love  to  the  common  Father 
which  shines  forth  in  charity  to  our  brother 
man.  We  stand  upon  a  wide  platform,  and 
such  a  one  needed  to  harmonize  the  good 
and  repress  evil  and  selfishness. 

In  those  times  that  tried  men's  souls, 
when  heavy  burdens  and  grievous  afflictions 
darkened  the  past,  and  terror  and  uncer- 
tainty hung  like  clouds  over  the  future,  we 
found  many  things  to  be  thaakful  for,  and  in 
the  presence  of  the  Father  of  mercies,  we 
consecrated  ourselves  anew  each  year  to 


the  cause  that  was  so  near  our  hearts. 
Shall  we  be  less  grateful  in  this  the  hour  of 
prosperity? 

Faded  uniforms  of  blue  and  gray  awaken 
distant  memories  of  heroic  sacrifices  and 
desperate  struggles  between  those  who  are 
brothers  now  and  rivals  in  devotion  to  the 
one  flag.  Factories  are  busy;  farms  pro- 
ductive; inventions  the  wonder  of  the  world, 
and  our  flag  never  protected  its  citizens  as  it 
does  to-day. 

Our  boundless  resources,  commanding 
position,  and  reputation  for  valor  and  loy- 
alty, give  to  us  the  safety  from  assault  that 
European  nations  seek  in  vain  from  armies 
that  drain  the  lifeblood  of  the  people. 

In  addition  to  many  national  blessings, 
each  State,  community  and  Grange  has 
special  cause  for  gratitude.  It  makes  us 
better  to  think  and  speak  of  such  things. 

Let  us  make  it  an  annual  custom  of  the 
Order  to  exemplity  to  our  friends  and  neigh- 
bors on  this  day  the  social  features  of  the 
Grange.  


figured  up  how  much  better  some  other 
course  might  have  been,  while  another 
dwelt  upon  the  substantial  benefits  realized, 
but  often  forgotten.  Both  are  earnest  ad- 
vocates of  the  principles  of  the  Order  and 
honestly  zealous  for  the  cause,  although  they 
propose  to  difier  wherever  there  is  room  for 
an  argument.  Perhaps  both  might  agree 
that  the  cause  will  be  best  promoted  by  re- 
newed activity  along  the  social  and  educa- 
tional lines  ^here  it  has  proven  most  suc- 
cessful. 

It  seems  that  there  is  room  for  some 
better  system  of  securing  that  hearty  co- 
operation between  State  and  subordinate 
Granges  that  is  so  desirable  for  the  pros- 
perity of  both. 

The  cordial  welcome  and  hospitality  by 
which  members  of  the  Order  meet  as 
strangers  and  part  as  friends  endear  one  to 
a  society  that  we  all  love  because  it  makes 
men  better. 


From  the  State  Leotnrer. 


neighborly  be'p  in  that  way  often  does  an  immense 
amount  of  good. 

Decemser  4TH  should  be  remembered  and  cele- 
brated by  every  Grange  as  the  22d  birthday  of  the 
Order.  Wherever  convenient,  lat  sevtral  Granges 
join  in  commemoratin)(  that  good  day  and  make  it 
a  bappr  and  inspiring  one  for  the  future  usefulness 
of  our  Order, 

AMENDMENT  TO  CONSTITUTION. 

It  was  voted  at  the  last  State  Grange  that  the 
following  proposed  amendment,  by  J.  D.  HufTman, 
W.  L.,  be  immediately  submitted  for  consideration 
by  subordinate  Granges,  fiual  action  to  t>e  had  at 
the  next  session  of  the  S  are  Grange  : 

That  Art.  II,  Sec.  i,  of  the  S.  G.  Constitution  be 
amended  to  read  as  follows  :  The  membership  of 
the  State  Grange  shall  consist  of  masters  of  the  sub- 
ordinate Granges  and  their  wives,  if  matrons,  and 
where  the  wife  is  the  master  of  a  subordinate 
G-ange,  her  husbind,  if  a  fourth-degree  member  in 
good  itanding,  shall  be  a  voting  member  in  the 
State  Grange.  Past  masters  and  their  wives,  when 
matrons,  are  honorary  members  and  are  eligible  to 
hold  office,  but  not  entitled  to  vote. 

Another  proposed  amendment,  in  order  to  make 
further  provision  against  the  possible  abridgment 
of  or  misunderstanding  as  to  repres'^ntation  of  sub- 
ordinate Granges,  namely :  ad.  Peopoied  Amend- 
ment. To  insert  in  Art.  II,  Section  i,  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  S.  G.,  next  preceding  the  words 
"  Past  Masters,"  the  following:  Two  alternates, 
temed  first  and  second  alternates,  shall  be  elected 
by  ballot  by  each  subordinate  Grange  during  the 
two  months  preceding  the  annual  session  of  the 
State  Grange,  and  shall  act  respectively  as  num- 
bered, for  the  master  and  wife  or  bust»nd  of  the 
master  if  absent,  or  in  lieu  of  the  wife  or  husband  if 
the  master  has  no  wife  nor  husband  who  is  a  fourth- 
degree  member. 

FRATERNAL  ACTION. 

Sec'y  Geo.  Harris,  of  Sebastopol  Grange,  writes, 
Nov.  loth  :  "  Our  Grange  is  fairly  prosperous;  a 
class  of  four  is  to  join  at  our  next  meeting."  He 
also  incloses  the  following,  dated  Nov.  5th,  wkich 
tenders  Petaluma  Grange  a  hearty  support  ; 

Reselved,  That  Sebastopol  Grange  will,  in  such 
ways  as  we  can,  assist  Petaluma  Grange — in  case 
the  next  session  of  California  State  Grange  shall  be 
held  at  Petaluma — in  entertaining  the  same. 


Note  from  Sacramento  Grange.— 
Sacramento  Grange,  No.  12,  will  celebrate 
anniversary  day  on  Dec.  3d  in  an  appro- 
priate manner.  The  resolutions  in  favor  of 
State  school-books,  and  of  the  amendment 
of  the  Civil  Code  in  relation  to  community 
property  were  unanimously  adopted  Nov. 
1 2th.  The  petitions  accompanying  the  latter 
resolution,  a  copy  of  which  is  enclosed,  are 
being  promptly  circulated  by  the  Woman's 
Work  committee. — H.  L.  J. 

Take  Care  of  the 
NIOKLBS 
and  the 

DOLLARS 

Will  Take  Care  of  Themselves. 


If  you  only  save  one  or  two 
Nickles  on  each  Fifty-cent  pur- 
chase 

You  will  be  many  Dollars 
ahead  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Send    for    our   catalogue  of 

RUBBER  GOODS. 

PaciGs  [joasl  Qoae  jjupplj  j^ssocialioa 

Mention  this  paper.      132  MARKET  ST.,  S.  F. 


Gas  Machine. 


The  new  Improved  AttTOMATIC  GAS  MACHINES 
stand  unequale  I  on  the  whole  Pacific  CoMt  for  Il^btlng 
country  hom'>g,  suburban  reeideDces,  hotels,  etc.  The 
light  prnduc  d  by  thege  machines  Is  Bright,  Cl«an  and 
Steady,  but  soft  and  soothloi;  to  the  eye.  Kmltting 
No  (imoke  and  bai^g  uniform,  it  has  no  equal  (or 
reading  by.  The  cost  Is  mora  than  Ona-Halt  Lest  than 
00a]  gas  any whrre,  It  balng  but  1 1  per  I  000  cablo 
r*et  Thosa  Machines  ara  lold  at  redaced  ratal, 
bnt  everj  oiie  la  gfuaranteed  to  g;lT«  entire 
■atisfaotion.  Before  pur  basing  elsewhere,  call  and 
examine  tham  or  send  (or  lllustratad  oatalogiue  at  Noa. 
4S-16  StereBSOD  Street,  San  Pranclsco,  California. 

JACOB  SCHREIBER,  Manager. 


A  Visit  to  Danville  Grange. 

Last  Saturday  the  representative  of  the 
Rural  who  attended  Danville  Grange  was 
greatly  interested  in  a  very  animated  dis- 
cussion of  the  Constitutional  amendments. 

There  were  more  than  20  in  attendance, 
many  of  whom  helped  to  build  their  fine  hall 
and  have  been  constant  workers  since  the 
Grange  movement  first  began  in  California. 
They  have  not  grown  careless  regarding 
forms  nor  lost  their  interest  in  the  proceed- 
ings. Perhaps  the  permanency  of  this 
Grange  may  be  partly  accounted  for  by  the 
text  which  says,  "  Whi-re  the  treasure  is, 
there  will  the  heart  be  also." 

Almost  their  first  move  was  to  build  a 
fine,  large  hall,  by  private  subscription, 
which  has  been  headquarters  for  everything 
of  a  social  nature  ever  since.  There  are  80 
paying  members  on  the  roll. 

Near  the  close  of  the  session  a  short  time 
was  devoted  to  discussion  of  more  system- 
atic educational  works,  calculated  to  interest 
the  young  by  Chatauqua  methods  and  the 
community  in  general  by  farm  institute 
work.  These  subjects  will  come  up  for 
more  extended  discussion  at  next  meeting. 
Chatauqua  methods  will  enable  such  as  de- 
sire to  study  at  home  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
experience  and  guidance  of  those  who  make 
a  specialty  of  the  study  that  they  wish  to 
pursue.  All  feel  that  it  is  very  desirable  to 
interest  the  young. 

A  Chatauqua  class  where  they  could  meet 
under  direction  of  a  competent  leader  every 
two  weeks  for  examination  of  work,  com- 
parison of  specimens  collected,  and  plans 
for  work  of  next  meeting,  would  seem  to 
promise  great  usefulness.  Bro.  Burgess, 
the  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  and 
owner  of  a  very  fine  fruit  ranch,  showed 
considerable  interest  in  this  plan,  and  we 
hope  that  he  may  be  able  to  organize  a  class 
of  six  or  eight  to  pursue  some  such  study  as 
entomology. 

The  Odd  Fellows  have  lately  had  a  very 
successful  public  meeting,  addressed  by  W. 
H.  Barnes,  and  members  of  the  Grange 
seem  to  recognize  the  wisdom  of  their 
methods. 

The  farm  institute  movement  may  be 
made  to  effect,  in  a  similar  manner,  the  in- 
terests of  the  Grange.  Let  a  topic  of  pres- 
ent interest  be  chosen;  speakers  of  reputa- 
tion in  that  specialty  invited;  and  those  who 
have  been  successful  in  the  community 
asked  to  prepare  themselves  to  lead  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  various  topics.  Advertise 
and  prepare  for  the  meeting  as  for  a  circus 
or  fair;  and  it  will  act  npon  interests  of  the 
Order  as  a  public  meeting  of  the  Grange. 

While  both  universities  have  shown  the 
utmost  liberality  in  cooperating  with  this 
movement,  they  realize  that  it  is  easier  to 
lead  a  horse  to  water  than  to  make  him 
drink,  and  they  heartily  welcome  such 
demands  for  work  in  this  line  as  come 
from  the  people,  accompanied  by  exertion 
on  their  part  to  make  it  successful. 

Prof.  E.  J.  Wickson,  of  Berkeley,  will 
assist  in  arrangement  of  program,  securing 
speakers,  etc.,  in  behalf  of  State  University, 
which  assigned  the  care  of  that  work  to  him 
on  request  of  the  State  Grange. 

It  was  expected  and  desired  that  subor- 
dinate Granges  would  assume  the  work  of 
local  organization,  drawing  out  audiences, 
taking  part  in  discussions,  etc.  In  view  of 
its  age  and  standing  as  a  social  and  educa- 
tional Order,  it  was  not  expected  that  they 
would  allow  so  much  younger  an  institution 
as  the  Alliance  to  be  more  zealous  or 
efficient  in  this  good  work. 

Several  of  the  members  of  Danville 
Grange  have  had  experience  at  the  State 
Capitol,  and  they  are  very  well  posted  on 
politics. 

In  lengthy  interviews  after  the  session, 
one  brother  called  attention  to  all  the  fail- 
ures resulting  from  Grange  enterprises,  and  ' 


LODi,  Nov.  13,  1892. 

Editor  Grange  Department:  —  Our 
election  has  jus:  passed  and  the  people  have 
made  their  choice  for  President  for  the  suc- 
ceeding four  years,  and  we  hope  for  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  promise  of  a  new  era,  and  of 
better  times  for  all,  and  the  producers  in 
pariicuj^r.  We,  as  Patrons,  should  now  be- 
gin to  (ook  around  us  in  our  several  subordi- 
nate Granges  for  the  best  one  for  our  leader 
the  coming  year  as  master  and  secretary, 
and,  not  least  by  any  means,  the  lecturer, 
the  belter  to  carry  out  the  recommendations 
of  the  lecturer  of  the  National  Grange,  and, 
if  we  do,  I  am  sure  there  will  be  a  large  in- 
crease of  the  roll  of  each  subordinate 
Grange  the  coming  year. 

We  have  had  a  trial  of  the  reform  ballot 
law,  and  it  has  proved  a  reform  and  a  good 
law.  The  action  of  the  Supreme  Court  con- 
cerning the  form  oX  the  ballot  was  a  com- 
mendable act.  I  did  not  see  the  boss  march- 
ing his  subjects  up  to  the  ballot-box;  quite  a 
change  from  former  elections.  There  was 
only  one  rejected  ballot  in  the  precinct  where 
1  voted  in  a  total  poll  of  198  votes;  there 
fore  the  argument  of  many  journals  hereto 
fore,  that  half  of  the  voters  would  or  could 
not  cast  a  ballot  under  this  system  correctly, 
and  that  they  would  lose  their  votes,  is  en 
tirely  refuted.  But  I  find  there  are  a  few 
changes  that  it  seems  to  me  are  desirable 
and  would  be  beneficial. 

First,  in  the  country  and  where  a  munici- 
pal election  is  not  held  at  the  same  time, 
seven  persons  are  sufficient  for  an  election 
board;  second,  the  Story  count  is  not  ap- 
plicable since  the  Supreme  Court  decision; 
and  third,  making  the  duties  of  the  election 
board  more  explicit.  But  in  the  main  it  is  a 
good  ballot  system.  Fraternally, 

J.  D.  Huffman,  L. 


The  Seoretary'8  Golanm. 

By  A.  T.  DiwiY,  Secretary  State  Qranga  of  California. 

For  Free  Mail  Delivery.— The  Legislative 
Committee  of  the  State  Grange  to  whom  was  re- 
ftrred  portions  of  the  Worthy  Master's  addres?, 
supported  his  recommendations  and  its  report 
was  adopted,  contalRini;  the  following:  In  th«t 
portion  referring  to  legislation  we  fully  concur  in 
the  suggestions  of  the  W.  M.  that  the  chief  reason 
for  our  failure  in  some  instances,  in  legislation 
sought  is  because  farmers  choose  some  one  not  of 
their  own  or  kindred  calling  to  represent  them. 

Under  the  head  of  National  Grange,  he  speaks 
feelingly  and  truthfully  of  the  important  work  done 
by  that  body  in  supporting  and  upholding  the  dig- 
nity and  influence  of  the  Order,  and  of  the  prepara- 
tions made  for  establishing  headquarters  of  our 
Order  at  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago  in  1893. 

In  the  matter  of  free  rural  mail  deliveiy  your 
committee  fully  concurs  in  the  sentiments  of  the 
Worthy  Master,  and  believes  if  an  earnest  efF  jrt 
should  be  made  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  this 
Order  In  conjunction  with  the  known  endeavors  of  the 
Postmaster  General  in  this  direction,  we  can  se- 
cure through  Congressional  action  at  the  n-xt  ses- 
sion of  that  body,  authority  for  undertaking  at 
least  a  partial  system  of  this  kind,  looking  for  its 
general  adoption  ultimately. 

ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  the  officers  of  sub- 
ordinate Granges  shall  be  elected  at  the  fiist  regular 
meeting  in  December,  It  is,  therefore,  time  that 
every  good  Patron  should  consider  the  subject  well 
as  to  who  can  best  serve  the  cause  in  the  d  ff?rent 
offices  of  the  Grange.  Every  one  is  important  in  its 
special  sphere.  Try  to  get  the  right  persons  in  the 
right  places.  First  of  all,  as  far  as  possible,  use 
diligence  to  secure  full  meetings  from  now  on,  until 
the  all-important  duty  of  election  of  officeri  is  per- 
formed. Patrons,  if  you  love  the  Order,  if  you  de- 
sire to  be  ustful  to  ihe  Order,  or  even  loyal  to  our 
noble  fraternity,  attend  your  meetings  and  lose  no 
opportunity  in  getting  the  best  leaders  to  the  front. 
The  services  of  every  true  P.itron  are  needed  to  for- 
ward, or  even  maintain,  the  already  important  posi- 
tion the  Order  now  holds. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  seasons  of  the  year  to 
enliven  up  the  interest  of  lukewarm  Granges  and  to 
put  forth  cffjrts  to  revive  dormant  Granges.  Let 
the  merat}ers  of  Granges  that  are  thrifty  reach  out  a 
helping  band  to  any  faltering  neighbors.    A  little 
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Information 

FOI^ 

SETTLERS! 


The  members  of  the  Kern  County  Land  Company  have  a  national  reputa- 
tion for  wealth,  business  and  financial  ability.  These  facta  set  the  matter  of 
reliability  at  rest.   The  company's  capital  stock  is  $10,000,000. 

They  have  400,000  acres  of  arable,  irrigable  lands  upon  which  the  sun  shines 
almost  constantly;  and  their  enormous  irrigation  system  renders  them  in- 
dependent of  the  annual  rainfall. 

A  clear  title;  rotation,  variety  and  certainty  of  crops;  easy  terms;  availability 
to  persons  in  moderate  circumstances;  ground  ready  for  the  plow — no  stones 
nor  thistles;  good  society;  schools;  churches,  etc.,  are  a  few  notable  attractions 
of  this  region  of  country. 


Kern  is  the  largest  county  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  It  has  the  finest 
climate  for  curing  and  drying  fruits,  etc. 

The  400,000-acre  territory  of  the  Kern  County  Land  Company  is  the  pick 
of  the  county. 

Its  area  is  5,184,000  acres. 

H  as  the  largest  irrigation  system  in  America. 

The  home  of  the  peach,  French  prune,  pear  and  raisin  grape. 

Planting  and  harvesting  can  be  carried  on  every  month  in  the  year. 

N  0  rocks,  hills  or  stumps  on  the  land. 

A  failure  of  crops  is  unknown  on  irrigated  lands. 

Kern  county  fruits  take  the  first  prize  at  the  State  Fair. 

L-^d  can  be  made  to  pay  for  itself  in  less  than  three  years. 

(j-rows  more  alfalfa  than  any  other  county  in  California. 


For 

Further 

Particulars 

Address 


The  advantages  of  good  soil  and  plenty  of  sun,  which  occur  in  the  Kern 
Valley,  would  have  been  of  little  avail  but  for  the  third  and  all-important 
one  of  an  abundance  of  water  from  never- failing  sources. 

Through  300  miles  of  main  canals,  and  1,100  miles  of  laterals,  the  great  Kern 
river  furnishes  enough  moisture  to  slake  the  thirst  of  the  400,000  acres  al- 
ready referred  to. 

Drought  is  out  of  the  question. 

The  system  has  been  constructed  in  the  most  careful  and  scientific  manner. 
Some  of  the  canals  are  125  feet  wide  and  six  feet  deep. 


Kern  County 
Land  Company. 

S.  W.  FERGUSSON, 
Bakersfleld,       -      -      -  California. 


SEND  FOB   OATALOaUB  AND  PRICE   Llal  OF 

FRESNO  AGRlOULTaRAL  WORKS.    -      -      FRESNO.  OAL. 


THE  ROCHESTER  STEEL  FRAME 

ORCHARD  and  VINYEARD  CAN 

LIGHT  WICIGBT,  EASY  DRAFT,  AMPLE  STRENGTH. 

STEEL  FRAME  OUTSIDE  OF  WHEEL 

Prevents  Injury  During  Close  Cultivation. 

LEVER  ADJUSTS  DEPTH  WHILE  PLOWING. 

A  simple  odJuBtinent  permits  r,low  nearest  vlnei  or  trees  to 
m*ke  shallow  furrow,  say  two  Inches,  thug  avoiding  dani:er  to 
the  root»,  the  others  rlottlng  required  d<-r>th. 

WeUht  of  Thre»-Oan(c  7-inch  only  200  pounds,  and  amply 
tron;?  for  hard  soils     Price  complete,  $38  00. 

The  only  implement  with  advantages  of  \m!a  Plow  and  Cultlva* 
tor,  thus  satlsfyl  g  the  a^lvocaleR  of  either. 

Send  for  Latalo.ue  and  Testimonials. 

G.  G.  WICKSON  &  CO..  3  &  5  Front  St..  San  Francisco, 

 846  N.  Main  St.,  Loa  Ansrelea.    141  Front  St.,  Portland. 


C3K3 


TO 


When  you  can  learn  It  AT  BOMB  without  a 

Teaober  within  100  hours.   Bend  for  particulars. 

H.  K.  8TARK  WBATHHR  CO., »«0 Saosom*  St.,  S.F. 


The  follomng  San  Francisco  Firms  ana  Indiviauals  Received  the 
Highest  Awards  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  at  the  late  State  Fair. 


BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 

BEST  DISPLAY  OF  AGBiCULTURAL  MACHINERY,  CALIFORNIA 
MANUFACTURE,  GOODS  MANUFACTURED  BY  BENICIA  AGRICUL- 
TURAL WORKS. 

BUFFALO-PITTS  THRESHING  MACHINE. 

TIGER  HAY  RAKES. 

FAVORIfE  POWER  CORN  SHELLERS. 

B.  &  H.  LAWN  MOWERS. 

BUCKEYE  REAPERS. 

HALLtCK  POTATO  DIGGER. 

BENICIA  SIDE-HILL  PLOWS. 

EUREKA  SULKY  PLOWS. 

BENICIA  SOD  PLOW. 

BEST  PLOW  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES,  THE  "BENICIA." 
BENICIA  SPRING  WAGON 


J.W.  GRACE  &  CO. 

CANNON'S  SHEEP  DIP— Three  in  competition. 


PARAPFINE  PAINT  CO. 

BEST  PREPARED  PAINT  (P.  &  B.). 

SAMPLES  OF  PAINT.  CAL.  MANUFACTURE  (P.  & 


B.). 
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The  Width  of  Wheel-Tires  in  Cities. 

The  subject  of  the  width  of  wheel- 
tires  as  compared  with  loads  carried 
on  omnibuses,  heavy  drays,  etc.,  moving 
over  the  paved  streets,  says  the  Engineering 
Uews,  is  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
city  authorities  of  Philadelphia,  by  Mr. 
James  H.  Windrim,  Director  of  Public 
Works,  and  Mr.  Windrim  details  some  bits 
of  practical  experience  in  this  line  that  will 
be  of  interest  to  municipal  officers  elsewhere. 
He  says  that  the  omnibuses  running  on 
Broad  street,  in  Philadelphia,  have  an  aver- 
age tire  of  only  2yi  in.  During  the  repaving 
of  Broad  street,  at  an  expense  of  $204,643  in 
1892,  this  omnibus  traffic  was  diverted  to 
side  streets  with  lighter  pavements.  The 
result  was  that  in  14  days  damage  to  the 
amount  of  J6000  was  done  in  displacing 
paving,  broken  crossing-stones,  sewer  man- 
holes and  stop-boxes  for  gas  and  water. 
This  all  happened  in  an  area  of  16,635  sq. 
yds.  of  stre«t  pavement. 

It  is  altogether  probable  that  the  damaged 
side  street  referred  to  was  of  the  more  an- 
tiquated type  of  street-paving  in  that  city 
and  was  stone-laid  on  an  earth  foundation. 
But  undue  concentration  of  load  should  also 
be  avoided  in  the  traffic  over  a  modern 
pavement  with  a  concrete  base,  and  its 
greater  first  cost  is  only  an  argument  for  its 
better  preservation.  We  pay  altogether  too 
little  attention  to  the  subject  of  tire-width, 
both  in  our  cities  and  in  the  country,  and  it 
is  time  that  we  were  putting  into  practice 
regulations  that  have  long  existed  in  other 
countries.  We  have  failed  to  find  any  spe 
cific  American  city  ordinances  on  this  head, 
and  the  late  road  law  of  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan, simply  providing  that  users  of  wide 
tires  are  entitled  to  a  rebate  of  half  their 
road  tax,  is  a  rare  exception  in  State  legisla- 
tion of  this  character. 

English  road-laws  provide  that  where  the 
load  per  wheel  is  from  jne-half  to  three- 
quarters  of  a  ton,  the  width  of  tire  shall  not 
be  less  than  3  in.;  where  the  load  ranges 
from  three-quarters  to  one  ton,  minimum 
width  shall  be  4  in.,  and  from  one  ton  to  one 
and  one-half  tons  per  wheel,  the  tire  must  be 
at  least  6  in.  wide.  Vehicles  with  springs 
may  reduce  this  tire-width  i  in.  This  law 
practically  coincides  with  German  and 
French  regulations  on  this  subject.  To  meet 
this  English  law  the  Broad-street  omnibuses 
complained  of  should  have  had  tires  5  in. 
wide  instead  of  2^  in. 

The  effect  of  narrow  tires,  with  a  heavy 
load,  upon  modern  street-paving  has  not  yet 
been  carefully  studied  and  reported  upon. 
But  it  needs  no  special  study  to  convince  an 
observer  that  present  practice  imposes 
heavier  duty  upon  such  pavement  than  is 
necessary,  in  the  face  of  possible  municipal 
legislation.  In  the  case  of  stone  blocks  a 
broad  tire  may  distribute  the  imposed  load 
over  the  base  of  two  blocks  instead  of  one, 
and  in  the  case  of  an  asphalt  pavement  ruts 
are  much  less  likely  to  occur  than  with  the 
narrow  wheel. 

But  as  the  change  of  wheels  would  be  a 
costly  operation  in  the  aggregate,  the  salient 
question  is,  how  can  this  be  done  with  the 
least  damage  to  individuals  ?  There  is  no 
doubt  that  a  compulsory  law  could  be 
framed  and,  if  need  be,  enforced.  But  the 
better  plan  would  probably  be  to  directly 
tax  the  user  of  narrow  tires  under  heavy 
loads,  and  to  free  from  all  tax  the  men  who 
conform  to  established  regulations.  Such 
•  an  arrangement  would  give  time  for  the 
change  and  yet  contain  an  inducement  for 
as  rapid  a  change  as  possible.  This  is 
practically  the  same  principle  that  now  in- 
duces the  owners  of  certain  newly-built  coun- 
try roads  to  remit  tolls  on  such  vehicles  as 
conform  to  published  tire  requirements. 
Broad  tires  are  certainly  better  for  use  on 
soft  or  yielding  roads;  and  on  paved  or  well- 
built  macadam  roads  the  tractive  force  is  in- 
dependent of  the  width  of  tire,  provided  this 
width  exceeds  3  or  4  in.  To  the  objection 
that  English  wheels  are  clumsy  and  we  will 
not  have  them,  it  can  be  answered  that  il 
broad  tires  are  made  the  law,  wagon- 
builders  will  soon  eliminate  the  clumsy  feat- 
ures. In  the  majority  of  our  cities,  the  same 
street  conditions  exist  that  caused  the  marked 
failure  in  Philadelphia;  and  in  suuh  cases,  at 
least,  it  is  conclusively  proved  that  some 
law  of  this  kind  is  necessary  and  that  its  en- 
forcement would  be  economical  to  the  com- 
munity. It  seems  a  bit  unwise  to  adopt 
modern  street-paving  methods,  and  yet  to 
refuse  to  use  every  reasonable  precaution  for 
the  better  preservation  of  costly  pavements. 

Uaitariaa  Literature 

Bent  free  by  the  OHANifiNO  Actiiliart  of  tbe  Flnt  t7nllk 
rUn  Church,  cor.  Oe»ry  an  '  FraotillD  Sta.,  Sui  Fran- 
tUce.  Addrew  Mln  S.  A  Hobe,  ai  above. 


$500,000 

To  I/OAI  ■■  kVt    AMOCHT  AT  TBI  TIBT  L0VB8T  MABKBI 

rate  of  Interest  OQ  approved  eecarlty  In  Farming  Landi. 
A.  SCHULXBft,  Boom  I,  «90  OalUornla  OtrMt,  aaii 

VtftDotMS. 


Her  Point  of  View. — "  Men  laugh  at  us 
for  having  senseless  notions  and  doing 
things  for  which  we  can  give  no  good  rea- 
son," said  a  woman  recently.  "  I  wish  some 
man  would  explain  to  me  why  he  carries  un- 
important papers  about  him  for  months, 
wearing  them  out  in  so  doing.  I've  often 
watched  my  husband  carefully  change  the 
contents  of  coat  or  trousers  pockets  from 
one  suit  of  clothes  to  another.  Soiled,  worn 
envelopes  and  folded  papers  are  tenderly 
transferred,  and  for  a  long  time  I  was  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  the  oper- 
ation and  drew  an  instinctive  breath  of  re- 
lief when  it  was  safely  over.  One  day  my 
curiosity  got  the  betier  of  me  and  I  begged 


for  a  sight  of  those  mysterious  documents 
guarded  with  such  jealous  care.  To  please 
me  my  husband  went  through  them.  He 
found  several  unreceipted  bills,  some  that 
had  been  paid  and  receipts  filed,  a  note  from 
a  friend  dated  three  months  back,  regretting 
that  he  didn't  find  him  in  his  office  when  he 
called;  one  or  two  business  cards  of  firms 
lis  had  no  recollection  of  knowing,  several 
advertisement  circulars,  a  playbill  of  last 
season's  performance,  preserved  for  some 
forgotten  temporary  reason,  and  perhaps 
three  really  important  papers  among  the 
whole  lot.    And  I  honestly  believe,  if  I  had 

not  prompted  the  investigation,  Mr.   

would  be  treasuring  those  worthless  bits  of 
paper  to  this  day. — New  York  Times. 


—  CuKc  focPain., 
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5hau;ls[ 
Coaf  s  [ 

NeuJmarkets  ^ 


Over  200  samples  from  2  of  the  largest  mills  iu 
Europe,  mostly  knit  or  fancy  woven,  for  stylish 
Evening  Wear,  J1.50  to  $8.00.  You  save  over 
half  by  buying  these — READ. 

Ladies'  ^  Coats,  say  32-in.  long;  Sizes,  32  to  44;  Black 
Navy,  Light  Tan  —  all  pretty,  serviceable  and  cheap, 
$3.75,  $4.75,  $6.50,  $7.50,  $10.00.  Girl's  Coats,  long, 
$3.50  to  $5.00.  


Closing  over  60;  sizes,  34  to  42;  dark 
and  medium  colors;  long  coats;  last  year's 
style;  worth  $9  to  $14;  now  closing,  $4.50 
to  $7.00.    Be  quick  with  orders. 


On  any  of  the  above  goods  send  full  description  with  price,  and  we  will 
forward  subject  to  approval,  to  be  returned  if  not  O.  K.,  at  our  expense,  and 
money  refunded. — Seud  for  full  list. 

CASH  STORE 

414,  416,  418  Front  Street,  S.  F.,  Col. 
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THE 


"WONDER  ON  WHEELS" 

T0N6UELESS,  Self  Guiding. 

FOUR  OK  SIX  HORSES, 

depending  on  size  of  plows 
and  kind  of  work. 


10  ACRES 
A  IS  AY 

Instead  of 
three. 
ONE  ML4_V  v.. 
Instead  of  three< 

One  wheel  landside  resists 
pressure  of  three  furrows. 
No  bottom  or  side  friction. 


Weight  of  furrows, 
frame  and  plowman 
carried  on  three  greased  splndlesi 
Draft  reduced  to 

lowest  possible  limit,   _,  

Foot  brake  prevents  Gang  running  on  team.  Levers  and  turning  ilcvice  in  easy  reach.  Can  be  turned  in  ths 
length  of  itself.  Easier  Oriviiig,  ■  |fi||TED  HBACT "■°y  Gang  In  America.  Ad.Jnstable 
8TKAIGHTEK  Furrowu,  and  UIUII  I  bll  UllHr  I  Trame-can  be  narrowed  or  widened  at  will 
Made  with  stubble,  sod  and  stubble,  or  brealter  bottoms,  in  steel  or  chilled  metal.  Tenor  twelve  Inch  cut. 

ECONOMIST  PLOW  CO.,  So.  Bend,  Ind.,  or  Stanton,  Tliomson  &  Go., Sacramento. 

I^Speclal  prices  and  time  for  trial  eiven  on  first  orders  from  points  where  we  have  no  acents. 


FOR  $19.00 

We  can  send  you  one  of  our 

SPECIALTY  SINGLE  BUGGY 
HARNESS, 

Which  Is  the  resalt  of  years  of  figuring  to  make  the  best 
harness  ever  known  for  the  money.  It  is  made  from  oak 
stock,  hand  stitched  and  finished  by  skillful  mechanics, 
handsome  full  nickel  or  Davis  hard  rubber  trimmings. 

Jaat  the  Harness  for  an  Blegant  Tarnont. 

They  sell  here  for  136.00,  and  harness  not  as  good  is 
often  sold  tor  $86.00  In  retail  shops  If  harness  Is  not  as 
represented,  money  will  be  refunded. 

Liebold  Harness  Co. 

110  HoAIUiter  St.,  San  VranoUoo. 

Oollar  and  Hamea.  Inatead  of  Breast  Collar, 
•a  OO  extra. 

Please  state  It  yon  want  single  strap  Harness,  or  folded 
Btvl"-  Harn.-ss.  with  trace*  tlouhiB  throughout. 


lUikel  Si,  BaoFrandBM.  RlATator,  11  Front  8t, 


FOLDING  SA.WI1SG  MACHINE 

9  CORDS  IN  flO  HOURS, 


BY  ONE  MAH.  ... 

Bend  forfree  illustrated  catalocrue,  showing  testimonials 
from  thousands  who  liavo  pawed  from  5  to  J>  cords  dally. 
It  saws  down  trees,  folds  liite  a  pocl;ct>k-nife,  weiBlisonly 
41  lbs.,  easily  carried  on  shoulder.  One  man  can  saw  more 
timber  with  it  than  two  men  with  across-ciitsaw.  42,000  in 
UEe.  V/e  also  mabe  larger  Bized  machine  to  carry  7  foot 
saw. 

Order  from  the  general  aeent  for  Calif:roia.  The  ma- 
chine will  cost  you  less  than  by  single  shipment  direct 
from  the  factory  at  Chicago, 

JAMEh  LINFOKTH.    87  Bfarket  St..  S.  F. 


WANTED. 


A  FOREM'^N  who  is  sompetent  to  manage  a  large 
fruit  and  raisin  ranch.   Address,  giving  reference, 

BOX  L,  Fresno,  Oal. 


The/EOLIAN! 

The  Grealesi  of  all  Musical 
Inslrumenis, 


the:    133 Tl  /\ 

In  Inventing  the  .£}llan  was  to  make  an  Instrument 
that  would  do  away  with  the  years  of  pri'ctlce  mad 
necessary  by  the  piano  and  organ  and  at  the  same  time 
have  music 

IN  NO  WAY  MECHANICAL, 

But  capable  of  the  mo<)t  delicate  shading  In  expreislon 
and  time,  entirely  at  the  will  of  the  performer. 


The  OELESTINA! 

A  marvellous  little  instniment  equal  to  an  Organ 
for  family  use.  Plays  all  classes  of  mutit;  no  skill 
req  Mired.    Prlc  $05. 

Send  for  catalogues  and  terms  to 

KOHLER  &  CHASE. 

26  28-30  O'Farreli  St  .       San  Franciico. 


1 


RANGERS'  BANK 

OF  OALIFORNIA. 
SAN    FBANOISOO,  OAL. 

iDocrporated  April,  ISTi. 


Antkorlaed  Oapltal  fl.OOO.OAO 

Oapltal  paid  np  and  Beserre  F«Bd  809,09* 
OlTidends  paid  to  Stoekheldera- .  7S0,«e* 

OFFICEflS. 

A.  D.  LOOAN  PrssUeat 

(.  C.  STEELE  Vice-President 

ALBERT  KONTPELLIEB  Cashier  and  HanagM 

rRANK  MoMULLEN  Secretary 

General  Banking.  Deposits  received,  Qold  and  Silver. 
Sills  of  Exchange  bought  and  sold.  Loans  on  wheat  and 
tonntry  produce  a  speoialty. 

Jannarvl  1R02  A  KONTPKLLIER.  Ifanaarer. 


-THE- 


PorteousImproYed  Scraper 

Patented  April  S,  1883.   Patented  April  17, 1883. 


_  bUPUIHIOB  WOt)D  AND 

Uetal  Engraving,  Eleetrotyplng  and  Btereolyplng 


li^NQKAVlNU 
X!>  Uetal  Engraving,  : 
dona  at  the  omss  of  tnli  pepsr, 


Manufactured  by  G.  LISSENDEN. 

The  attention  of  the  public  is  called  to  this  Scraper 
and  the  many  varieties  of  work  of  which  it  is  capable, 
rach  as  Railroad  Work,  Irrigation  Ditches,  Levee  Build* 
Ing.  Leveling  Land,  Road  Uaking,  etc. 

This  implement  will  :ake  up  >nd  carry  Its  load  to  any 
desired  distance.  It  will  dibtribute  the  dirt  evenly  or 
depoxit  its  load  in  bulk  as  dfcslred.  It  will  do  the  work 
ol  Scraper,  Orader,  and  Carrier.  Thousands  of  these 
Scrapers  are  in  use  In  all  parts  of  the  country. 

43"  This  Scraper  is  all  steel— the  only  one  mannfae- 
tured  in  tbe  State. 

Price,  all  Steel,  four-horse,  t40 ;  Steel  two-horse,  $81. 
Address  all  orders  to  G.  LISSBNDJBN,  Stooktoa, 
Oalifsmia. 


SCALES 


4  Ton; 

U.S. STANDARD,  FULLY WARRANTEOe 

|C7~DeliTeredatroar&B.  Statkn  and  ample  time  fw 
boildinc  and  taetins  aCowed  bete*  aoceptanoe. 

OSGOOD  &  THOMPSON, Binghamim.M  r, 

PORTABLE  PLATFORM  SCALES, 
TRUCKS,  ETC. 

Iwenty-five  per  cent  oheaper  than  any  other  on  the 
market.   Send  for  Catalogue. 

C.  H.  LINDEMANN.  Agent, 

l'^  KSARNY  STREET.  SAN  PRANOISOO. 


Should  consult 
DEWEY*  OO. 

A  M  B  R I OAH 


California  Inventors 

AJID  FoKEiON  Patent  Solicitors,  for  obtaining  Patents 
ud  OaveatB.  Establiahed  in-lSSO.  Their  long  experience  as 
lournallsts  and  large  practice  as  Patent  attorneys  enables 
khem  to  offer  Pacific  Cfoaat  Inventors  far  better  service  tlian 
Itaer  can  obtain  elsewhere  Heod  for  free  olrculan  of  Infor- 
mation..   No  220  Market  St.,  San  Franolioo  OaL 


DOUBLE 

Breoch- Loader 

S7.60. 
RIFLES  S2.0« 
IVATCHCS 


GUNS 


BICYCLES  «I5 

All  kliidiohfapcr  tbau  els*- 
Whrre.  Bfforo  you  bay» 
food  Htamp  foreatAlocae  to 

TheF  ■*   

tea  I 


E  Powell  A  Clement  Oo. 

IH*lBlt.,CU«laB»*l,0. 


Hreeders'  tlirectory. 


c  Hbw  •?  IcM  In  this  directory  »t  Wopor  line  per  month. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


J  I  PaR30*>8.  Si»t»  Rosa.  C»l.  Sh  re  St»llion, 
'pure-bred,  register  d,  com  nK  f 'Ur  yeara  old;  war 
nn^'d  a  breeOer,  fo-  tile;  or  will  trade  lor  jearllug 
ealtle,  to-'n  lots  or  land. 


F.  H.  BOBKE,  824  Market  St.,  8.  F.;  Registered 
Holeteins;  winners  of  more  first  priies,  iweepetakes 
and  special  premiums  than  any  herd  ob  the  Coast 
Pnre  rafflstered  Berkahlre  Piga    All  etralns. 


jaBSBYS— The  best  A  J.  C.  C.  Resrlstered  Herd  Is 
owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S  F.    Animals  fer  sale. 


P.  PBTBRSBN, Sites,  Colusa  Co  ,  Importer  *  Brooder 
of  registered  Shorth  <m  Cattle.     Souug  bu^'s  for  «»le, 

JOBN  LiYNOH,  Petaluma,  breeaer  of  thoroughbred 
Shorthorns.    Young  stock  for  sale. 


WILD  PLiOWBR  STOCK  FARM,  Fresno  Co 
A.  Hellbron  &  Bro.  Props.,  SiC  Breeders  of  thorough 
bred  strains  an  J  Cmikshank  Shorthorns;  also  Registered 
Herefords;  a  fine  lc<t  of  young  bulls  in  each  herd  for  gale 


OEARLBS  S  HUMBERT  Cloverdale,  Cal.,  Im 
porter  and  Breeder  of  Recorded  Holateln-Frlesiai; 
Cattle    Catalocrues  on  application. 


II.  D.  HO  Klr^S,  Petaluma,  Breeder  of  Shorthorns. 
Dealer  in  fresh  Cows.  Beef  Cattid  and  Sheep. 


PBBOHSRON  HOR8B8.— Pure  bred  horsea  and 
mares,  all  ages,  and  guaranteed  breeders,  or  sale  at 
mj  ranch  near  Lakeport,  Lake  Co,,  Cal.  New  oata- 
lofrne  row  roaUy     Wm.  R  Collier. 


J.  H.  WHITB,  Lakevllle,  Sonoma  Co.,  OaL,  breed* 
at  Retrietered  Holstcin  Cattle. 


P.  H.  MUBPHY,  Perkins,  Sao.  Co. ,  Cat ,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 


PBTEB  ^AXB  St  SON,  Lick  House,  Sao  FracolBCO 
Oal  Importers  and  Breeders,  tor  paat  21  years,  of 
trerr  varletv  of  Cattle,  Horeee,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 


WILLIAM  N'.LE8,Loe  Angeles,  CaL  Thoroughbrer 
Reglitered  Bolstein  and  Jersoy  Cattle.    None  Detter 


POULTRY. 


DBBB  MOUN^  P<  iULTRY  YAT5DS,  St  Helena, 
Cal  8  C.  White  Leghorns,  W.  Hollan-l  Turkeys, 
Toulouae  Oeese  and  Pekin  Ducks  a  d  Guinea  Figs. 


CALIFORNIA   P  lUbTBY  FARM,  Stockton 
Oal.,  send  for  illustrated  and  deacriptive catalogue,  free 


JOHN  McFABLTNQ,  Ca'.lstoga,  Cal. ,  Importer  an 
Breeder  of  Choice  Poultry  Send  tor  Circular.  Thor 
ooghbred  Berkshire  Piga 


ML,  Q.  HEAD,  Napa,  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Lanri 

and  Wftfpr  l^ow^fl    ***»nd  for  Vaw  Cataloene. 


O   BLOU.    S    Helena.  Bro  vn  Lcghor  ji  a  spc:ualiy 


SHEEP  AND  OOATS. 


B.  H  CBANB,  Petaluma,  Cal.  breeder  and  importer 
South  Down  Sharp;  also  for  Hounds  from  Hisxnurl 


J,  B  HOY'T',  Bird's  Landing,  CaL,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  al'io  breeds  Croggbrei 
Marino  and  Sb  opsblre  Sheep.    Ram  i  tor  sale. 


SWINE, 


J.  P  ASHLi^iy.  Linden,  Oal.,  breeder  and  importer 
of  ThoroUKhhrad  S*ine  Sm»ll  Yorkshire  Victoria 
Eanex  and  Poland-rbi'<a.     Superior  -t  ick  low  pric  g. 


WI>-l-ii.^xd  ;>ix>..  S, Los  Angeles,  Cal  Thoroughbtw 
Foland-nblca  and  Berkgtiire  Pi^rg    Circulars  free 


TYi-jiir.    diiiAuH,    Sai^  Jo«e,  Cai.,  btMdec 
IhweTirhhred  Tierkohire  and  EcBex  Bogs. 


HOLBERT&  CONGER 

Importers  and  Do  lers 
Direct  from  Europe, 

EnerMsh    Shtre  Draft 

Cleveland  B-.y 
and    German  Coacb 

StulitoDS. 
1S9  Eiehteenth  "t., 
Lea  4  nB«IeH.  Ovliforula 

Write  f'jr  Catalog  e. 


C0LT8_BR0KEN 

THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

On«  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  8ar 
Leandro,  Alameda  County, 

 HAS  

Every  Facility  for  Breaking  Colts  Properl 

Rates  Very  Reasonable. 
HOBBES  BOABDBD  AT  ALL  TIMES. 

THE  SOUTHER  FARM 

OILBBBT  TOMPKINS,  Proprietor, 
P.  O  Box  -40   B«n  Leandro.  0» 


ANbURA  bUATS  FOR  bALE. 

A  number  of  pure-bred  Angora  Ooatg  In  lots  to  "rait. 
Ihla  la  ihe  (tock  of  goat*  f  ormerly  owned  by  Juliua 
W«7aod  and  will  be  gold  eh«ap  :or  caefa.  Address 

BBMKST  WBITAND,  Oolasa.  Oal. 


BUY 


THE  GENUINE 


GLIDDEN 


STEEL 


BARBED 


WIRE. 


MANUPAOTUBBD  BT 


WASHBURN  &  MOEN  M'F'G  CO.. 


SAN  FRANCISCO: 

efts  lO  Plxxe  Street. 


8AOB1HENTO. 

SOS   tSo  JaoV  O"  street. 


Parsons  &  Griffith, 

GEYSERVILLE, 
Sonoma  Co.,  -  Cal. 


BRBBSBRB  OF 


Shire  Horses. 


Our  stuck  is  of  the  very  best, 
having  w.)n  nearly  every  prize 
om^eted  for  at  the  State  and 
ou  ty  Fairs  the  la.t  three 
\  ea'a 


^^^^^^^^ 
Parties  desiring  to  purchase 

A  FIRST  CLASS 
YOONG  STALLION 

Should  not  tall  to  see  our 
stock  and  get  our  prices  and 
terms  before  buying  as  we  are 
prepared  t>  and  will  sell  at 
prices  that  defy  competition, 


BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 
Prize  Herd  of  Southern  California. 


6  premiums  State  Fair  1892. 
9  premiums  Los  Angeles  1892. 


PIGS 


OP  ALL  AGES  FOR  SALE. 

SESSIONS  &  CO., 
p.  O.  Box  686.  Los  Angelea.  Cal 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  ALL  VARIETIES  OF  FANCY  FOWLS, 

Docks,  Torkeyt.  Oeese,  Peacocks,  Etc. 

EGGS    FOR  HATCHING. 


Publishers  ot  •'  Nlles'  Pftclflo  Ooast  Poultry  and  Stocfc  Book," 

a  new  book  on  su^Ject«  connected  with  succefisful  poultry  and  stock  raising  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.    Price  60  cents,  post-paid.    Inclose  stamp  for  information. 

BREEDER  AND  RAISER  OF  THOROUGHBRED 

lersey  and  Holstein  Cattle.  Also.  Poland  China  and  Berkshire  Pigs. 

Address,  WILLIAM  NILES  &  CO  .  Los  Angeles.  Cal 


K  1^  n    B  »  I.L    BK  '  NIJ 


Genuine  only  with  HEli 
BALL  brand. 

Recommended  by  Gold 
smith,  Marvin,  Gamble 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  eto., etc 

It  keeps  Horses  and  CattI 
healthy.  For  mlloh  cows 
it  Incmtseg  and  enrlohe» 
their  railk. 

0X3  Howard  St.,  San 


Mann's  Green  Bone  Cutter 

FOR  POULTRY  POOD. 

Patented  June  16, 1880;  Aui;u8t  20,  1889.   Canada  Patent,  June  12,  1890. 


WB  WARRANT  this  machine  to  cut  Dry  or  Green  Bones,  meat,  gristle  and 
all,  by  Hand  Power,  without  clog  or  'lifflculty,  or  MONEY  REFUNDED. 

OKtl.£N  CUT  B  tWiC  WILL.  D  tUB  .E  XHB  MUfttHKR  OF  EOO" 
will  make  them  35  p'  r  cent  more  fertile,  and  increase  the  vigor  of  the  whole  flock 
COST  OF  FEEDING  UATERI.\LLy  LESSENED. 

These  Cuttnrs  are  en  lor^ed  by  al!  the  leadiae  California  poultryman.  Send  for  a 
Catalogue  deBcrlblnK  all  sizes  ot  Cutters  and  containing  vaulable  information  In  relatlor 
to  feeding  green  out  bone& 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO., 


Pacific  Ooast  *«©nt«. 


PBIT&LUMA,  OAl 


ITancy  Hanks 

Re'-ord  2:0i 

Trotti»d  the  fastest  m  io  on  reoorl  wh^n  hitchei  to  a  Sulky 
with  Ba.l  Bearing,  Pneumatic  Ti.-ed  WheeU 

WE  CAN  FU  INISH  YOH  WITH  A 

NO.  205  NANCY  HANKS  SULKY 

Will  Pneuniilic  Tired  Bail  Mm  Wheels. 

For  S^SO.OO. 

Thi^  price  includen  the  Regular  Sulky  W  ee's  as  well, 
ind  clthe'-  Ktyie  m  .y  b'  u  ed     We  »■  \ith  yow  o  der. 

Rem  mbor,  w>  give  yon  the  R<gu  ar  Wlieels  in  a'^di'ion 
to  the  Htie  iin  tic  Tired  Wheels.  So  you  have  l»o  tets  of 
whcrlR  with  each  Suiky. 

TRUMAN.  HOOKER  &  CO. 


SHROPSHIRES  FOR  StLE. 

30  to  40  Thoroughbred  and  High- 
Grade  Shropshire  Rama  Ready  for 
Service. 

Thla  stock  Is  the  B<nt  in  the  State,  havinf  been 
sele'ttd  from  the  famous  flock  of  the  late  Andrew 

■Smlvh,  of  Redwood  City 

L  E.  McMAHAH  &  SONS, 

IFFIOE.  23   Fourth  Rre»t    Rmn  FrkneUe*. 
K  *  N"H  .  nizon.  r.I. 


Send  for  Price  Lists 

OF  GUNS 
And  all  Articles  used 
by  Hunters  and 
Anglers. 


[ft] 


GUNS  SENT  ON 
TRIAL. 

OLD  GDNS  TAKEN 
IS  EXCHANGE, 
l-^JES,  526  KEARNY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


PERCHER0N8 


FOR  SALE. 


Having  decided  to  p'aot  my  place  in  fruit,  I  offer  all 
my  pure  Percheron  gtock  for  gale,  ke  ping  only  enoagh 
tor  working  the  place.  Time  will  be  allowed  to  all  r*. 
sponsible  purchasers  that  they  may  need,  at  7  per  eeat. 
WM.  B.  COLI.IBR, 

L,ak«port,  Cat. 


Calves,  Yearlings  and  2-year-olds 

FOK  8\LB. 
BOBERT  ASHSURNEa, 
Baden  Station,  San  Mateo  Coant-y, '  OaU 

Only  three-'o  irths  mile  from  the  terminus  0 
the  S.  F.  and  San  Mat -o  Ki-ctHr  Ro\d 


Dr.  A.  B.  BUZ  ARD, 

VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

tTEMBER  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERIIT 
VI  ary  Surgeons,  IjOndon,  England.  Late  Veterinary 
burgeon  in  the  United  States  Army.  Veterinary  Con- 
ributor  to  the  "  Pacific  Rural  Press."  The  diseases  of 
.11  Domestic  Animals  treated  on  Scientific  Principlee. 
ipeclal  attention  glyen  to  Chronic  Lameness  and  Sunrtcal 
'peratlons.  406  BRODERICK  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO, 
^allg  to  the  country  promptly  attenrind  to.  TelephOM 
J-^  turn 


H.  E.  CARPENTER, 
Veterinary  Surgeon, 

Qraduate  of  OntirioVeterina-y  College,  Toronto, Canadk. 
RESIDENCE  AND  VETERINARY  INFIRMARY: 

381  Qolden  Qate  Avenae,  San  Franclsca 
Telephote  3009. 
i»-OPEN  DAY  A^D  NIGHT. 
No  risk  In  throwing  horsea     Veterin»ry  opentlng  table 

on  tho  Dreroieea 


iU\;j.>ir.^  1  Make  Some  r 
By  using  the  Pim;1Qc  Incubator 
and  Breeder,  which  will  hatch  any 
kind  of  eggs  better  than  a  hen.  In  unf. 
versal  use.  Gold  Medal  wherever  ex- 
hibiti-d.  Thoroaghbred  Poultry 
a-d  Poultry  >prliancea.  Send 
8  eta  in  9tami>9 for83-page catalcsrne, 
with  30  full-sized  colored  cut^  of  thor- 
oughbred fowls,  to  Kaclflc  '  ncuba- 
torCo..l37Ci9r'oSt  .Oakland,  Cal 


NO  HATCHERMADE 

Cati  show  better  results 

Orer  60  in  successful  opera- 
tion at  Decatur,  Ills.,  alone. 
The  greatest  hatch  ever  ac- 
complished, 228  chicks  hatch- 
ed at  one  time,  with  a  2.0  capa- 
city Reliable  Incubator. 
Hundreds  o  f  testimonials. 
C^Inclose  4  cents  in  stamps 

for  new  illustrated  catalogue.  t3r"Addres8  Jbm 

EEUABUS  IncTOATOE  a  BeOODEE  Co.,  QtJUJCT,  TfVy 


■THE 


BiLSTED  INCOBiTOE 


COMPANY, 
1S19  KyrUe  Sar«eU  4»»kla 

SenJ  •■*tani;j  f     f'i  milar 


POULTRYWSN,  ^^ZT^^^^ 

consequently  the  price  of  eggs  is  a  vaiiciug  Every  one 
hou  d  now  feed  Wellington  s  Iniprove<i  Kgg  Food  repiUrly 
vf  they  dKSir-  to  have  egtra  t.-  sell  wtieu  the-  reach  high 
pr  ces  Get  it  of  au>  UEBrHANT  or  ot  Pr  prietor 
K  P  WELLINOTOM.  42".  W»,h.i,i:t/.n  St.  »an  FrauciiKSP 


Treatise  on  the  Horse  and  His  Diseases. 

By  B.  J.  KiKSALii,  U.  D. 

35  Fine  Engravings  showing 
the  positions  and  actions  of  sick 
horses  Gives  the  cause,  symp- 
toms and  best  treatment  of  di^ 
eat,ea  Has  a  table  giving  thg 
dcses,  eficctf  auu  aucidotce  ot 
a'l  the  principal  n-edleines used 
tor  the  horse,  and  a  few  pageg 
on  the  actiOLi  and  uses  of  med* 
diclnes.  Rules  for  telling  the 
age  of  a  horse,  with  a  fine  en. 

  gra\  iiig  showing  the  *ppearanoi 

ot  the  teeti  at  each  year  It  Is  nrinted  or.  fine  paper 
tnd  hag  nearly  100  page  ,  7ti6  Incheg.  Price,  only  36 
wots,  oi  At*  tor  tl  onr><>el|tof  which  «•  will  aend 
by  maU  to  any  addrega  DEnTEY  PLTBUSHINQ  Ca, 
Uarket  Street.  Sao  FraDOisco 
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ill3,  t>liinp3,  ttc. 


GALVANIZED 

GEARED  AERMOTOR 

Ke-designed  and  much  improved.  1  urnislies  power  to 

PUMP,  GRIND,  GUT  FEED,  and  SAW  WOOD. 


For  12-fl, 
Steel 
Geared 
Aerniotor. 
work  of  4  horses  at  half  the  cost  of 
always  harnessed  and  never  gets  tired 
With  our  Steel  istub  Towe.  it  is  easy  to  put  on  barn. 
Send  for  elaborate  designs  for  putting  power  in  barn. 

a  rn^Mnftin  nn  mh  &  Rockweii  sts.,  cincigo, 


ALAMEDA  STKBL  WiMD  MILL. 


10,  12  and  14  ft. 

Cheaper  than  an; 
First-Class  Mill  In 
the  market. 

Every  On« 
Oaaranteed. 

No  bearlnrs,  no 
spriDgs,  DO  wheels 
to  get  out  of  order. 
The  Bimi  lest  mill  Id 
the  world. 

Agents  Wanted 

—  ADDKBSS — 


TRUMAN,  HOiilER  k  CO.,  San  Francisco  or  Fresio. 


MONEY  CAN  BE 


BY 


■Writing  us  before  placing  your  orders  for 

WIND  MILLS! 

Our  goods  are  thoroughly  reliable  and  our 
prices  are  as  low  as  the  lowest. 


Eclipse  Wood  Wlieel  mils. 
Hustler  Wood  Wheel  Mil  Is. 
Beloit  Steel  Wlieel  Mills. 
Angle  &  Tubular  Steel  Towers. 


FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO.,  '^"i^i':^ 


(Mention  this  paper  ) 


0. 


H.  EVANS  &  CO. 

(Sncoeaeors  to  THOMSON  fe  EVANS), 

110  and  lis  Beale  Street,  S.  V 

MACHINE  WOKKS. 
Steam  Pumps,  Steam  Engines 

and  all  Uiids  oi  UACHINERT. 

^  a 

a  s 


IVl  A  C  H'  Y " "^"'^ '  °"' 


u/CI   I  If! HUH  I  Mining,  Ditching,  Pumping, 

■  ■  T'\^Wind  and  Steam:  Heating  Boilers.  &o.  Will 

■  ■   !■  ■■  ^mi>ay  you  to  send  25c.  for  Encyclopedia,  of 

1600  Cngrauings.  The  American  Well  Works,  Aurora.III, 
also,  Chicago,  111.;  Dallas,  Tex.;  Sydney.  N.  S.  W. 


"  Greenbank  "  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  insecticide. 

Sole  Acents, 

Ho.  B  MAHKWT  RT  .      -     San  FranclBOo 


SPRAY  YOUR  TREES! 

WUtewasli  Your  Barns  and  Fences! 
WAINWRIGHT'S  PUMPS 

Do  Blthcir  Snoceaafally. 
Catalocrue  and  testimonials  sent  by  mall. 
WM.  WAINWKIOHT, 
No,  B  Soenr  Street,  San  Prancisoo,  Oal. 

PILES  and  all  Rectal  Dis- 
eases POHITIVRLT  CUHRD,  lo 
from  30  to  60  days,  with- 
out OPRRATIuM  OR  OSTEN 
TICK  FROM  BU81NK8S.  Also 
ALL  NERVOUS,  SKIN,  BLOOD,  PRIVAIE  AND 
CHRONIC  DISEASES  OF  BOTH  SEXES.  Striotdri 
AMD  Urikary  Troubliih  CUKKD.  No  charge  unless  sure 
Is  effected.  Consulttition  free.  Call  or  ad  ross  for  pam- 
phlet. DR8.  PORTfcRFIKLD  &  LOSEY,  838  Market  St 
8»n  Frinclsro,  Oal. 


rupture; 


APIARIAN  SUPPLIES. 


eaclr.  >'ijti;iited,  $1.00  each 
pri,      ■•:f:t,lmiB,  88.00  per  1000. 


Qolden  Ital- 
ian Qu(  ens. 
Tested,  8^  ,00 


L  Hiven,  $1.90  each.    Rooi'h  Y 
Dadaut't  oombfoundatioaj 
bio  *n''  «6oa  w.nn.1    <fmoW«,  HI  nO  i<«<ih.  fjlnh*-  veils,  tl.N 
mcu,  ato.    WM.  8TTAK  *  HON,  Ban  Uateo.  Oal. 


THE  ECONOMY  HORSE-POWER 

 WITH  

Fl7- Wheel  Walking  Beam  for  Pumping  Large  Q  aantltles  of  Water 
Sand  tor  Catalogue  and  Prioe  List 


F.  W.  KROGH  &  CO.,  51  Beale  Street,  8.  F. 


MPROVED  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

TOOL  COMPANY 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

Machinery  and  Infornnatlon 
for  Irrigating  Plants 
of  All  Sizes. 

ESTIMATES  OHERRFULLT 
FURNISHED. 

Address  Works,  First  &.  StevenSOQ  StS. 
SAN  FRANCISCO  CAL. 

Send  or  book  showing  cheap  Irrigation,  mailed 
free. 


hanufaotcrbrs  op 


Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

Nu.   180  BBALiE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  supplied  for 
making  Pipe.     EstlDrates  given  when  required.     Are  prepared  f  <r  coating  all 
sizes  of  Pipes  with  a  cnmnnsltlon  of  Coal  Tar  and  Asphaltum 


THE  Most  Efficient  Wood  Preserver. 

APPLIED  WITH  AN  ORDINARY  BRUSH. 

Protects  All  Kinds  of  Timber,  Above  or  Below  Ground  or  Water, 

from  Rot  and  Decay. 


OARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  CO. 

iniECEE  &  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents.  319  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ENTERPRISE  <:;^° '° 

Meat  Choppef 

«-TINNED.-W 

The  Best  in  the  World. 

For  Sale  by  the 

Hardware  Trade. 
Send  for  Catalogue 

Enterprise  If'f'g  Co., 

Third  &  Dauphin  Sts., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.       *V^No.  10 


$3.G0XV 


FOR  CHOPPING 

Sausage  Meat,  Mince 
Meat,  Scrapple,  Suet, 
Hamburg  Steak  for 
Dyspeptics,  Peppers, 
Hog's  -  Head  Cheese, 
Chicken  Salad,  Hash, 
Chicken  Croquettes, 
Codfish,  Scrap  Meat 
for  Poultry,  Xobsters, 
Tripe,  Clams,  Corn  for 
Fritters,  Stale  Bread 
for  Bread  Crumbs, 
Cocoanut,  Cabbage, 
Horse  Radish,  Vanilla 
Beans,  &c.  Also  for 
making  Beef  Tea  for 
,  Invalids,  Pulverizing 

^v^YTV    Crackers,  Mashing 
Potatoes,  &c. 


THE  JONES  5-TON  WAGON  SCALE. 

Price  $66,  Delivered  a  nywbera  in  tht 
United  States. 

These  Scales  hare  STEEL  BEARINGS,  Not  Wood- 

BEAR  THIS  IN  MIND. 
From  26  to  60  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  othei 
Scales  of  like  quality.    All  slz  s  and  kinds 
of  Scales  always  in  stock. 

Tmman, Hooker  &  Co.,  San  Francisco. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 
728  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL 
Open  All  Year. 
A.  VAN  DEH  NAILLEN,  President. 
Assaying  of  Ores,  $26;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon  Assay 
$26;  Blow|>lpe  Assay,  $10.    Full  course  of  assaying,  (60 
ESTABLISHED  1864.  tS"  Send  for  circular. 


AND  HOW  TO 
GROW  THEM. 
I'yProf.  Edward 
J.  WickBou. 


C/ILll'Olilll/l 

A  practical,  explicit  and  comprehensive  book  embodying 
LhM  uiperlence  and  methods  of  hundreds  of  Bticcessful 
Kfowors,  and  constituting  a  trustwortliy  guide  by  wiilch  the 
incxuorioncud  may  sucoesHfully  p'oducc  tlie  fruita  for  wiilch 
('liliforidit  iKfanous.  tiOO  pagoR.  Kully  lllu'itratoii.  Price$3. 
Dostnaid.  Hond  for  circular.  DEWKY  PUBLIBHINQ  00, 
publishers  220  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Oal. 


DALTON  BROS.. 

Commission  Merchants, 

— AIID  OlAIiBBn  IM  

CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON  PRODUCE, 

Green  and  Dried  Frnits, 
Grain,  Wool,  Hides,  Beans  and  Potatoes. 

Advances  made  on  ConalKomentB. 
808  ft  310  Davis  St.,         San  Franelsc«. 

[P.  O.  Box  1980.] 
MTContlgnments  Solicited. 


ALLISON,GRAY&CO. 

SOI,  508,  606,  607  Si  609  Front  St.. 
And  300  Washington  St.,  SAN  rRANCISOa 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

GREEN  and  DRIED  FRUITS, 

POUI.TKT,EOOS.OAHE,OBAIM,PBODUCni 
AND  WOOL. 


WETMORE  BROS., 

CoininissioD  Mercbaats. 

GREEN   AND  DRIED  FRUIT,  NUTS, 
PRODUCE,  POULTRY,  EGGS,  ETC. 

CONSIQNUENTS  SOLICITED.    PROMPT  RETTURNS. 

418,  416  A  417  Wasblnston  St.. 
(P.  O.  Box  209S.)  SAN  FRANCISOO. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 


-AND- 


General  Commission  IMeroiiants, 

810  California  St..  S.  F. 
Uembera  of  the  San  Franotsco  Produce  Exchange. 


IVTersonal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal  adranoM 
made  on  conslgntcieDts  at  low  rates  of  interest. 


[■STABLiaaiD  1864.) 

GEORGE  MORROW  «  CO., 

HAY  and  GRAIN 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

89  Olay  Street  and  28  Commercial  Street. 
Sam  Francisoo,  Cal. 
i^SHIPPINO  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY."®! 


BHAY'S  SONS  Sb  CO.. 

Successors  to  Brat  Bros  Entibliahed  ISfib. 

OOMMIfcSION  MERCHANTS. 

Uembers  S.  F  Produce  and  Hay  hjcchangcg. 
SPEUIALTIKt! : 

C3rx-A±xx,  □aoi*xxis»  Azid  ZZA,y 

Consignments  Econ<  miCilly  Handled. 
Bighest  Market  Prices  and  Prompt  Returns. 
Correspondence  solicited. 
No.  220  CL&Y  ST.,  San  Francisco,  CaU 


EVELETH  &  NAiH, 
COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  Dealers  in  Fruit,  Produce.  Poultry,  Game,  Egg 
Hides,  Pelts,  Tallow,  etc.,  422  Front  St.,  ana  221,  228, 
226  and  227  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


REGULATE  THE 

STOMACH,  LIVER  AND  BOWELS, 

AJfD 

PURIFY  THE  BLOOD. 

A  RELIABLE  REMEDY  FOR 
Indlee.tion,  BlUounncBs,  Hcadnehe,  Con»tl. 

Bation,  Ity.pepsia,  Chronic  Liver  Troubles, 
Izzlnens,  Bad  Complexion,  l»ygcntery, 
Offennlve  Breath,  and  all  disorders  of  tne 
Stomach,  I.lver  and  lloweU. 

Rlpana  Tabulcs  contnln  nothlni?  injurious  to 
the  most  delicate  constitution.  Pleasant  to  take, 
safe,  effectual.  Give  immediate  relief. 

Sold  by  druggists.  A  trial  bottle  sent  by  mall 
on  receipt  of  15  cents.  Address 
THE  RIPANS  CHEMICAL  CO.-.T 
10  SPRUCE  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITT. 


N.  CLARK  &  aoNS. 

17  Spear  Htreet.      -      Han  Franclsoo. 

SEWER,  WATER  AND  CHIMNEY  PIPE 
AND  CAPS. 

Send  for  prices  on  Sewer  Pipe  for  culverts,  for  roada, 
and  for  draining  lands. 


THOMAS  E.  HAVEN. 

Notary  PubliOL 


JAKES  H.  HAVEN. 

HAVEN  A  HAVEN, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELORS  AT  LAW 

Mo.  880  OalUornia  Street, 
TeUphoae  Ko.  ITM.  SAH  rBAHOIBOO,  OAL. 


November  l9.  189J. 
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Market  Review. 


San  FEANasco,  Nov.  16, 1892. 
General  trade  in  farm  products  has  been  light  in 
all  lines  except  those  adapted  to  the  hoUday  trade. 
There  is  a  growing  conviction  that  much  better 
times  are  near  at  hand,  and  that  the  year  1893  will 
witness  general  prosperity  in  all  branches  ol  trade 
which  will  be  favorably  felt  in  all  kinds  of  farm 
produce.  The  money  market  is  essentially  un- 
changed. 

Cereals. 

Wheat  the  past  few  days  has  been  unduly  de- 
pressed at  home  ond  abroad.  This  depression,  it  is 
said  by  well-informed  operators,  is  part  of  the  pro- 
gram outlined  by  the  moueyed  syndicate  which  is 
manipulaiing  tbe  leading  markets  of  the  worid.  It 
goes  without  raying  that  the  syndicate  is  materially 
assisted  by  the  unusual  movement  of  wheat  in  this 
country  aod  also  by  the  large  ly  increased,  visible 
supply  the  world  over.  The  large  movement  and 
heavy  supplies  have  invited  short  selling,  even  at 
the  phenomenally  low  i  rices  of  the  past  few  weeks; 
which  hds  been  taken  advantage  ol  by  the  syrdicate 
It  is  said  that  the  markets  of  the  world  are  largely 
oversold,  and  that  only  a  favorable  opportunity  is 
wanting  to  advance  prices.  Operators  in  this  coun- 
try have  evidently  forgotten  that  so  far  this  season 
ihe  weather  has  been  exceptionally  favorable  to 
farmers  delivering  and  therefore  the  reserve  in 
the  farmers'  hands  is  light;  besides,  there  is  a  large 
increase  in  the  number  of  elevaiors  and  warehouses 
reporting  stock  of  grain.  The  lo  al  wheat  market 
has  held  fi'm  throughout  the  week.  Shipners  and 
millers,  when  forced  into  the  market,  had  to  pay 
full  quotations  with,  at  times,  an  advance;  but  a 
seller,  when  forced  into  tbe  market,  had  to  make 
concessions  to  induce  bujing.  The  large  tonnage  in 
port,  and  unfavorable  weather  cau^^e  a  stroi  g  hold- 
ing by  farmers.  Two  dry  winters  make  a  wet  winter 
a  necessity  to  insure  a  good  yield,  but  at  this  wilting 
it  looks  very  much  as  if  we  will  have  a  very  similar 
winter  to  the  last  two  From  Oregon  we  learn  that 
the  season  east  of  the  Cascades  has  been  favorable 
to  the  fall-sown,  and  that  the  crop  promises  to  be 
larger  next  year  than  it  was  this  year 

Australian  afivices  report  that  the  outlook  is 
favorable  for  a  la  ge  cnp.  European  mail  advices 
report  light  bu>jng  by  the  continental  coumries. 

Barley  the  past  week  was  depressed  on  Call  so  as  to 
buy  actual  grain  on  more  favorable  terms.  Cold 
weather  the  past  few  days  has  caused  more  feeding. 
The  strong  mars et  for  hogs  is  cauting  more  liberal 
feeding  in  sev  ral  localities  for  pork  This  feeding 
is  emphasized  by  the  favorable  stnti-llcal  position  of 
hog  product  at  the  Eii-t  and  a  steadily  advancing 
market  lor  live  hogs.  The  market  to-day  was  fairly 
firm  for  spot,  with  a  fair  inquiry  reported. 

The  receipts  of  oats  the  past  week  were  exception- 
ally large,  yet  the  market  held  fairly  firm.  The 
strength  of  tne  market  is  largely  due  to  strong  hold- 
ing and  a  report  current  that  available  supplies  ud 
north  are  well  in  hana.  The  local  demand  is  reported 
fair  for  the  season  of  the  year.  The  market  for  seed 
oats  is  said  to  be  strotg. 

Corn  has  held  to  steady  prices.  A  confirmation  of 
the  crop  in  this  State  being  short  has  created  a  better 
feeling,  as  has  the  knowledge  that  there  has  been  an 
increased  feeding  to  stock.  Eastern  mail  advices  re- 
port that  there  has  been,  and  still  ta,  a  heavy  feeding 
to  hojiS,  owing  to  the  latter  fetching  moie  money, 
with  a  strong  po^ibility  that  still  higher  prices  will 
range  in  ihe  near  future. 

Rye  and  buckwheat  have  met  with  only  a  fair  de- 
gree of  attention  the  past  week. 

Feedstuff. 

Bran  and  middlings  have  held  to  fairly  steady 
prices,  but  toward  the  close  there  appears  to  be  a 
firmer  feeling,  owing  to  cold  weather  and  a  belief 
that  frosts  have  nipped  the  green  feed.  Roll  barley 
has  been  in  fair  demand  at  steady  prices.  Toward 
the  close,  it  Is  said,  there  is  more  inquiry. 

Hay  has  ruled  weak,  but  so  far  as  we  can  learn, 
buyers  had  to  pay  full  quotatlor  s  when  forced  into 
the  market;  but  when  not  pressed  by  requirements, 
they  tried  to  get  concessions.  It  is  quite  generally 
believed  that  the  present  cold  weather  will  create  an 
enlarged  demand  for  hay,  which,  if  realized,  ought 
to  cause  better  prices.  The  dry  weather  causes 
stronger  holding. 

Dairy  Produce. 

The  butter  market  has  been  in  about  as  unsatisfac- 
tory a  condition  for  the  selling  interest  as  it  gener- 
ally gets  The  depression  has  been  brought  about  by 
the  trfde  generally  having  an  unusuallj  heavy  sup- 
ply of  pickled  and  solid  and  a  continued  free  re- 
ceipt, for  the  season,  of  fresh  roll.  The  stock  of 
pickled,  in  this  city,  is  fully  75  per  cent  more  than  at 
the  corresponding  time  last  year:  Keg,  about  80  per 
cent;  California  fresh  roll,  about  65  per  cent;  but  of 
eastern  there  is  all  of  20  per  cent  les!*.  In  tbe  bands 
of  the  retail  trade,  it  is  said,  the  supply  of  pickled  is 
largely  in  excess  of  any  former  season.  The  con- 
tinued cold  weather  may  possibly  soon  steady  the 
market. 

Cheese  has  held  to  steady  prices,  notwithstanding 
the  large  stock  in  hand.  The  visible  stock  in  this 
city  Is  largely  in  excess  of  that  at  the  corresponding 
time  in  1891.  The  demand  la  fair  for  the  better  grades 
of  mild. 

The  receipts  of  eastern  eggs  have  been  quite  free, 
but  as  the  quality  has  been  generally  good,  better 
prices  were  secured.  The  most  of  the  retail  trade 
sell  selected  packs  of  fresh  eastern  for  Callfornian, 
which  tends  to  weaken  the  latter.  Consumers  are 
also  going  largely  to  eastern,  owing  to  the  difference 
in  prices.  China  and  baker  eggs  are  now  mixed  in 
with  •'  as  is." 

Vegetables. 

Cold,  frosty  morniugs  the  past  week  nipped  the  few 
straggling  summer  vines,  and  consequently  we  can 
soon  look  for  the  total  absence  of  cucumbers,  etc., 
from  our  market.  The  general  market  has  been  more 
or  less  featureless.  The  absence  of  liberal  supplies 
restricts  the  demand  for  perishable  vegetables. 
There  Is  a  fair  demand  for  roots  and  cabbages. 

Onions  have  made  another  advance  under  lessen- 
ing supplies  and  a  lair  demand.  The  more  choice 
good-keeping  are  meeting  with  a  fair  shipping  de- 
mand. 

The  market  for  po'atoes  has  had  a  wide  range. 
While  choice,  free  from  worms  or  disease,  good 
keepers  have  met  with  a  good  demand,  poor  keepers 
and  otherwise  inferior  have  crowded  the  market  and 
sold  at  the  best  prices  obtainable.  The  general  feel- 
ing is  that  while  choice,  good  keepers  will  find  ready 
sale,  and  perhaps  advance,  poor  stuff  will  meet  with 
an  offuh  demand  at  low  prices. 

Fruit. 

The  market  Is  well  supplied  witb  p*rtlmmons.  The 
quality  shows  an  improvement.  Table  granes  have 
t>e(:a  In  oversnpply  ann  as  the  qu*llty  was  poor  to 
fair,  the  market  suffered,  owing  to  holders  forcing 
sale*;  These  forced  sales  make  It  difficult  lo  quote 
corre''tly.  Choice  good-keeping  grapes  meet  with 
fair  demand.  Apples  clean  up  fairly  well.  The^up- 
ply  of  somelhln/  verv  choice  Is  still  Hght.  and,  when 
found.  >ell  at  an  advance  on  quotaiionx,  p'ovlded 
they  are  full-sized  boxes.  CoriBldenible  qua-itltles  of 
the  more  cholr«  apples  have  come  In  undersized 
boxes,  and  of  course  they  are  sold  lust  so  much  leia 
than  If  they  were  full-sized. 


Nuts  are  meeting  with  a  good  holiday  call,  both 
from  this  coast  and  at  the  East. 

Mexican  oranges  are  in  fair  supply.  They  do  not 
meet  with  general  favor.  Contracts  are  bei'  g  made 
for  t.aliforuia  oranues,  but  the  contract  prices  we  aie 
not  able  to  get. 

Raisins  are  moving  quite  freely  to  distributive 
points.  Choice  to  fancy  meet  with  quick  sales,  but 
poor  are  slow. 

The  market  continues  to  clean  up,  witb  odds  and 
ends  taken  at  less  than  quoted,  but  full  lines  of 
choice  to  fancy  are  in  request  at  full  quotations 
Choice  peaches,  prunes,  apricots  and  apples  are  mov- 
ing off  quickly. 

Live  Stock. 

The  market  for  bullocks  has  held  fairly  firm,  with 
an  advance  paid  for  those  that  cut  up  with  small 
wastage.  Mutton  sheep  are  steady,  with  a  slightly 
firmer  tone  reported.  Hogs  are  in  better  demand, 
witb  a  slight  advance  paid  for  desirable  sizes  for 
packing. 

Miscellaneous. 

The  poultry  market  was  beginning  to  work  into 
bett<  r  chape  when  in  come  another  car  of  eastern. 
The  bulk  of  Californian  is  poor  ai  d  scrubby,  which 
causes  "  rejects  "  and  makes  it  anything  but  pleasant 
for  the  selling  Interest.  Dealers  are  expectii  g  a  let- 
up to  the  strong  flow  of  fowls  to  this  market.  Tur- 
keys have  fluctuated.  Poor  to  fair  fowls  are  hard  to 
sell,  but  choice  to  something  gilt-edged  sell  readily. 

Hops  are  quiet,  but  fairly  steady.  The  maj'>r  por- 
tion of  the  crop  of  this  coast  has  been  placed.  En- 
glish mall  advices  report  a  strong  market  in  England, 
but  depressed  markets  on  the  coutiunnt. 

Wool  has  met  with  an  indifferent  demand.  Eastern' 
mail  advices  report  an  active  market  at  gradually 
strengthening  prices. 

The  receipts  of  beans  have  been  free.  The  large 
bulk  coming  to  hand  is  under  contract,  and  goes 
forward  to  the  East.  The  market  is  barely  steady  at 
quotations. 

Honey  is  In  moderate  supply.  The  market  Is  firm. 
Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  of  produce  fiom  all  sources  at  this  port  for  7 
days  ending  Not.  15,  '92,  were  as  follows : 


Flour,  qt.  ska   !i2,'^69 

Wheat,  ctlg  407,281 

Barley,   "    71,489 

Kye,       "    i.2»4 

Oats,      "    33,257 

Corn,      '•    5,934 

•Butter,  •'    778 

do  bis    262 

do  bbls    33 

do  k^gs    176 

do  tubs    2i 

do  i bxs   

tCheeae,  ctls   583 

do  "  biB   54 

Eggs,   doz   15,12 

do      "  Eastern  &3,H0 

Beans,  sks   2  ,i  !6 

Potatoes,  sks   35,:0U 

Onions,      '•    2,470 


Bran,       sks    4,582 

Buckwheat  "   470 

MiddUngs  "   1,231 

Chicory,  bbla   45 

Hop<,       ••    336 

Wool,       "    766 

Hay,     ton    1,894 

Straw,     "    2 '6 

Wine,  gala   232,351 

Brandy,  "    13,2*  ' 

Raisins,  bxs    14,592 


Honey, 

Peanuts, sks   

Walnuts  "   

Almouds  *'   

Mustaid  "   

Flax  "   

Popcorn  "   

Broom  com,  bbls. 


♦Overl'd,  . . .  ctls.   t  Overland,  242  ctls. 


21 
583 
954 
608 
3i8 
5 

'ios 


Exports  by  Sea  from  San  Francisco 
from  July  1  to  Nov.  8- 

1892-93  1891-92 

Wheat,  ctls  4,263,316  6,(ill,368 

Flour,  bbls                                             473,t78  428,«24 

Barley,  ctls                                             73:  ,682  668,814 

Tonnage  Movement. 

From  reliable  advices  up  to  Nov.  15,  the  following  sum- 
mary tonnage  movement  is  compiled: 

/—On  the  way—,  ,— In  port—, 

1892.          1891.  1892.  1891. 

San  Frandsoo  244,457      393,836  •162,555  123,311 

San  Diego                  11,784       24,HI7  1,465   

San  Pedro                   9,674         9,890  ....  I 

Oregon                       40,758       67,8  H  23,682  }-32,791 

Puget  Sound   25,638       28,594    J 


Totals  331,611      524,754        187.602  166,102 

•Engaged  for  wheat,  1892,  4,589;  1891. 111,469. 


Markets  by  Telegraph. 


visible  Supply  of  Wheat. 

New  York.  Nov.  12.-Special  cable  advices  show 
that  available  supplies  of  wheat  afloat  for  Europe, 
and  those  in  Europe,  the  Duiied  states  and  Canada 
on  November  1st,  aggregate  154..:72,000  bushels— the 
heaviest  ever  held  at  *  like  date.  This  exceeds  the 
supply  one  5  ear  ago  by  20,651,000  bushels;  two  years 
ago  by  63,112,000  bushels;  and  three  years  ago  by 

45,000,000. 

California  Figs,   Raisins  and  Prunes. 

New  Yobk,  Nov.  13.— A  feature  of  the  week  has 
been  the  exhibit  of  dried  figs.  They  are  bright, 
clean,  of  good  size  and  uncommonly  free  from  sweat, 
and  are  selling  at  83^  cents  a  pound.  This  new  ven- 
ture was  a  complete  surprise  to  dealers  in  foreign 
fruit,  and  none  of  them  were  delighted  at  the  Innova- 
tion, which  is  reasonable  when  events  are  considered. 
It  is  little  more  than  twenty  years  since  your  corre- 
spondent saw  the  first  few  boxes  of  raisins  sent  here 
from  the  coast.  They  were  small,  dry,  sugarly,  un- 
merchantable-looking little  things,  and  no  one 
thought  they  could  be  made  to  com  pete  with  Valencia 
in  quantity  or  grade,  yet  their  prime  quality  has  he- 
come  commercially  recognized,  and  the  last  five 
years  has  shown  a  product  in  pounds  almost  equal  to 
all  foreign  imports.  Then  came  prunes.  The  first 
imperfect  samples  w  ere  sneered  at  with  the  remark: 
"  Well,  there  are  prunes  and  there  are  prunes."  To- 
day full  lines  and  brands  of  Fresno  can  be  found 
which  maintain  a  precedence  over  the  fumous  prod- 
uct of  Bordeaux.  So  it  is  within  the  scope  of  possi- 
bility that  the  specialty  of  Smyrna  may  also  be  in- 
vaded by  Pacific  enterprise. 

Market  for  Dried  Fruit  Is  Improving. 

New  Yobk,  Nov.  13.— With  decided  accounts  of 
shortened  supplies  of  prunes,  peaches  and  apiirots, 
buyers  are  pajing  full  late  rates  for  all  these  dried 
goods  without  hesitation,  and  selections  may  soon  be 
held  for  more  money. 

The  Raisin  Market. 

New  York,  Nov.  13  — Rai-lns  obtain  a  fair  share  of 
local  trade.  Bags  turn  out  more  or  less  damp,  but 
the  weather  Is  cool  and  their  condition  is  not  hurt 
for  prompt  use,  especially  when  prices  are  attractive. 
Three  Crowns  sold  at  5U@6;:  Two  Crowns,  4%c,; 
Three  Crown  boxes  loose,  »l.60@l  75;  Layers,  $l.70^Z 
Reports  reach  New  York  of  Three  Crowns  selling  at 
ii:20  free  on  board  on  the  coast.  This  if  so,  is  re- 
garded here  as  a  mistake.  Our  market  Is  not  yet  bad 
enough  to  warrant  ihe  sacrifice  of  good  goods.  Re- 
ceipts by  the  Sunset  route  for  the  sea^ou  to  date  are 
29.293  boxes  and  20  660  riags  for  New  York,  and  84,- 
767  boxes  and  13,292  bags  for  New  England. 

Miscellaneous  Produce. 

New  York,  Nov.  13  —Honey— California  sells  readi- 
ly at  BV/f'f  for  light  amber. 

Lima  beans  are  quiet  at  82  per  bushel.  Spot,  in  a 
small  way  82  05. 

Mustard  Set  d— Yellow  California  Is  firm  at  7  cents 
and  tending  higher.  The  recent  large  arrival  by  Pa- 
cific Mall  was  absorbed  In  previous  sales. 

Hors— A  pause  In  the  export  movement  has  caused 
a  larger  releas  '  ol  Interior  prime  State  and  the  mar- 
ket closes  weaker  and  unsettled;  24  cents  for  any 
Choice,  Including  Pacific,  Is  rare  and  outside. 


Grain  Futures. 


Liverpool. 

The  following  are  the  closing  prices  paid  for  wheat  options 
per  ctl.  for  the  past  week: 

Nov.      Deo.      Jan.      Feb.      Mar  April 
Thursday....  5»10id  fslOid   6  COid  6sOUd   6a>3id  6is02H 

Friday   !»1U  d   5b11  d   58lli(d   esOOjd   6n02  d  68025.1 

Saturday. ...  58lf }d  6»njd  fumid  esOlJd  6«021d  BsO'/Jd 

Monday  SslOJd   6«Ili>t   6fc0(4d   Cstilid   6»025d   6802}  i 

Tuesday          6»l,9id   68l()Jd   Sslljd   esOOjd   68UlJd  6.)02i4 

The  following  are  the  prices  for  Oalifornla  cargoes  for  ulf 
coast,  nearly  due  and  prompt  shipments  for  ihe  past  week: 

Market 

O.  O.     P.  S.     N.  D.  for  P.  S 

Thursday... 33b       33b31    33s  Stea''ily  held. 

Friday  Sis       33s3d    339  Higher  prices  ankoj. 

Saturday..  33s       33s       33s  Quiet  but  steady. 

Monday  32B9d   33a       3289d       Quiet  but  steady 

Tueaday   3is(  d       Quiet  but  steady. 

To-day  s  cableto'am  Is  as  follows: 

LlVEKPOOL,  Nov.  16.--Wbeat— Mor.<  demand  at  the  de- 
cline. California  snot  lots,  6<  8d;  off  coa'-t,  32s  9d;  ju  t 
shipi  ed,3^s  Id;  nearly  due,  32s  9d;  cargoes  off  coast,  Lotbiog 
olferiug;  on  pas-age.  lather  easier;  Mark  Lane  wLeat, 
weaker;  French  country  markets,  inactive. 

San  Francisco. 

WHEAT. 

Seller  Buyer 
'92.      Dec      Jan.  Miy 

Thursday,  high  st   J3I3       ....      137 j 

"         lowest   ...       134g      ....  137i 

Friday,  highest   135       ....  138' 

"     lowtst   135        ....  138J 

Saturday,  highest   134       ....  1372 

lowest   133J      ....  136l 

Monday,  highest   134    13;! 

"      lowest   13:5  13- J 

Tuesday,  highest   131       133i      132i  136i 

lowest   131        1325      132  136 

The  following  are  to-day'a  recorded  sales  on  Oall : 
Wheat  —  Morning  -  Informal:  May  ICOO  toni<,  $1  Z"i; 
300,  $i.3t'|;  6  0,  »1  362;  50l\  ifK3ei.  Buyer  Deeember-7iO 
tons,  Sl.Sjj:  20C,  Si  3  ;  13.D,  $1.32J.  Seller  18J2  100  tons, 
$1.3U;  100,  $1.31i;  100,  $1.31  per  ctl.  Afternoon.  May— 
lOJ  tons,  .^;1.36i;  700,  $1.36}  per  ctl. 

BARLEY. 

SeUer 

'92.    Dec.     Jan.  May 

Thursday,  highest   *92   

"         lowest   915   

Friday,  highest   914      90 j  945 

"     lowest   bSi      90i  94» 

Saturday,  highest   *9  J      9.  f  94| 

lowest   9(i      9'i  94J 

Monday,  highest   *9(|  90l   

"      lowest   9  I  goj   

Tuesday,  highest   *S9|      89i  93j 

"       lowest   89i      S%  93i 

*Buyer  opti<in. 
The  following  are  to-day's  recorded  sales  on  Call: 
Barley— Regular  session;  January— 100  tone,  89Jc;  400, 
89JC;  300,  8  Sc  May— 200  tons,  93Jc  December— nu  tons, 
fSfc  per  ctl.  Afternoon:  December-  100  ions,  8S^e;  ICO, 
88^0;  20n,  885c;  200,  89c;  100.  89io.  Buyer  December— 2  0 
tons,  90|c;  20u,  90{c,   May— 500  lous,  93ic;  3C0,  93}c  per  ctl. 

Eastern  Markets. 

The  following  shows  the  closing  prices  per  cental  of  wheat 
for  the  past  week  at 

New  York- 
Day.  Nov.    Dec.    Jan.  March.  May. 

Thursday   128       130       ....  139J 

Friday   1271      129i      132       138  HI 

Saturday   127       128|      131       136i  140i 

Monday   1284      131       1<6  140 

Tuesday   126       125       129J      13»|  13SJ 

The  following  is  to-day's  telegram— per  bushel: 
New  York,  Nov.  16.— Wheat -7Pic  for  December,  775c 
for  January,  81c  for  Marcb,  and  833c  for  May. 

Chicago. 

Day.                                   Nov.        Dec.  May 

Thursday                                                 121  131 

Friday                                          1211          1234  IS-^i 

Satur.iay                                      121            12.1  132 

Monday                                     liOi         122  131 

Tuesday                                     118i         120  130i 

The  following  is  to-day's  telegram— per  bushel: 
Chicaqo,  Nov.  16.— Wheat— 72ic  for  December,  and  785c 
for  May. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. 


General  Produce. 


Ohoioe  selected, 
q  lotationa,  while 
qaotattonii. 
LimeS;  Mez  ....  3 

Do  Cal  

Lemons,  box —  6 
Do  Sicily  choice  7 
Strawberries,  pr 

chest   5 

Apples  

Do  Choice  

Do  Extra  choice 
Grapes,  pr  bx  — 

Do  White  

Do  Black  

Do  Muscats  

Do  T.  kays  

Do  Royal  Isabel  1 
Do  Cornichon . . 
Wine  Grapes, 
Zinfnd'l,  pc  tn. 

Mission  12 

White   9 

Fears  

do  Winter  Nelia 
Quinces  pr  bx. . 

Fersimmo  s   1 

Pomegranates,  tb 


in  good  paokagea,  fetch  an  advanoe  on  the 
very  poo>  giadei  sell  less  than  the  lower 

November  16,  1892. 


00  @  3  50 


-  8  PO 
8  50 


00  ®  8  DO 
30  60 
75  (a  1  00 

-  @  1  25 

25  &  40 
2  <  &!  40 
23  @  50 
35  m  50 
00  @  1  2t 
60  @  75 

—  1817  00 

00  @i5  on 

00  (al2  CO 
25  @  75 
73  @  1  25 
75  @  1  00 
00  @  1  60 
2  m  i 


Huckleberries  lb  4  @  6 
Ultra  choice  fruit  for  special 
purposes  sells  at  an  advance 
on  outside  quotations 


Beets,  sk. 
Carrots,  sk 
Okra,  dry,  lb 
Faranlps,  ctl. . . . 
Peppers,  dry,  lb 
Do  grn  Chili,  bx 
Do  do  Bells.... 

lurnips,  ctl  

Cabbage,  100  lbs 

OarUc,  ft)  

Tomatoes   25  @ 


7  ' 
40  @ 
40  @ 
-  @ 
35  @ 

2  r 


3  I 

4  @ 
50  (Si 


string  Beans,lb. 

Lima  Beans  

Uuoumbers,  box 
Mushrooms  .... 
Egg  Plant,  bx.. 
Mar  fat  Squash, 

Ston   8  00  mo  00 

Oa  liflower   60  @  65 

Celery   50    @  75 


25  @  50 


Dried  Fruits. 


The  quotations  given  below  are  for  average  prices  re- 
ceived by  commission  merchants  for  consignments  by 
growers.  Something  very  fancy  fetches  an  advance  on  the 
highest  quotations,  while  poor  sells  slightly  bel  -w  the  low- 
est quotations.  Prices,  unless  otherwise  ep^^cifl  d  are  for 
fiuii.  in  Bicks;  add  for  60-tt>.  boxes  ic  per  ft>.  andfor25-tb. 
boxes  j  to  Ic  per  lb. 

APPLKS   1892.  I  PEAR8-1892. 

Sun-dried,  J's,  prime.   3}@  4  Sun-dried,  quarters..  —  @  3 

Dodo  choice    4  m  4ijllo  sUced   4^6 

Do  sliced,  prime  4  @  4i|ETap.,  sUc'd,  Inb'xes.  7  @  8 

Do  do  choije   45@  5  ]Do  ring  do   9  (alO 

Evap.  bl.,ri  g.5C-tt).bi  8      9  IUnp'led,q  rt'd,bl'ch'd.  6  @  7 


F»nov,  higher. 

APRICOTS— 1892. 

Do  bleached  15i@— 

Do  do  fancy  1^  ^16 

Evap  choice,  in  boies.l5  @16 

Do  fancy,  do  15J@17 

FIGS -1893. 

Sun-dried,  black  4  @— 

Do  whitH    3ia— 

u  RAPES- 1892. 

Sun-dritd,  stemless..  3  ffl  — 

Do  unsteiumed    'i@  H 

NECTARINE3-1892. 

Red,  8uu-dried  7  (3  8 

Do  Evap.,1   boxes...—  0— 

White,  suu-drie  1  9i@ll 

Do  evaporated  —  («  — 

PKAUHKS-1892. 

.Sun-dried,  unreeled. .  7  @  7 J  Do  fancy  do  1  40  la 

Do  do  piiuje,  bl  cbed.lO  @~  iUnstem'ed Musca- 

Do  do  choice,  do  11  ^ —     t^-lBinska  pr  tb 

Do  do  fancy  IIJ®  -   ~  ... 

SuD-dr.,  nl'd,  bl'ched..  @ — 

l)0  do  prime  14  (g — 

Do  do  c'loice  —  <gl5 

Do  do  fancy  —  C<*16 

Evap.,  pue'ed,  in  box- 
es choice  17i@— 


Do  do  fancy  20  tt—  Ispectlvely  than  whole  boxes. 


PLUMS-1892 

Pitted,  sun-dr  ed  10  @10J 

Do  evap.  boxes, choice—  «•  — 

Do  do  do  fancy  —  @  — 

Uijpitted    4  @  5 

PRTmE8-1892. 
Cal.  French,  ungraded  7i@  8 
Do  gra  led.  60  to  lOJ. .  8iigi  9 

Do  do  40  to  60  11  @,2 

Fancy  sell  for  more  money. 

RAISINS  - 1892. 
London  Layers, 

cluster  per  boi.l  90  (32  00 
Di  choicest  do... 1  61  @1  70 
Do  p.ime  pr  bx..  1  40  @1  45 
Loose  Muscatels, 

common,  pr  bx. .  —  (Bl  00 
Do  choice  do  1  25  (g  l  30 


4  @  6i 


!>temmed  do  do.. 
Seedless  do  do  ... 

o  dopr  50-lb.  bx. 
.Sultanas.uubl,  bxs 
Do  bl'ched  in  bxs. 

Halves,  quarters  and  eighths 
2^,  50  and  75  cents  higber  re 


-  @ 

-  tte 

-  @ 


Extra  choice  In  good  packages  fek:h  an  advance  oo  top 
quotation",  while  very  poor  grades  sell  less  tban  tbe  lower 
iluotatiouB.  NovEMBEK  16,  1892. 

BEANS  AND  PEAS.      Do  country  m'Li.3  91  @  - 

Bayo,  ctl   2  30  w  2  35  [Superfine          2  60  @  3  00 

Buiter   2  76  ^  3  to  I  NUTB-JouuiNO. 

Pea   2  60      2  60  i  Walnut«,Cal.  lb.      8  ® 

Red   2  40  ((«  2  bO  Do  choice   10  @ 

Piuk  2  to  a  2  10  !Do  paper-«btll.. 

Sma.l  White...  2  45  ®  2  f.5  Almonds,  >ftBhl 

Large  White...  2  25  (5  2  35  |Paper  sheU  

Lliua   2  75  @  3  00  Hardshell  

Fid  Pea«,blk  eye  1  6iJ  («     —  Brazil  

Do  Kimu   2  20  @     —   p.  cans,  rmail.. 

Do  Nlles   1  40  «     —  Do  large   14  i 

Split  ^^:^*J0  @  5  50  Peanuts   31fi 


BUTTER 
Cal.,    poor  to 

fair,  tti   12i1f 

Do  g'd  to  choice  20  & 
Do  Gilledged... 
Do  Creamery. . . 
Do  do  Glltedge. 
East'  rn,  lad  e. . 
Cal.  Pickled  . . . 

Cal.  Keg  

East'ru  Cr<  am'y 

CHEESE. 
Oal.  choice 

cream  

Do  fulr  to  good. 
Do  Giltedged.. 

D  i  Skim  

Young  America 

EC^GS 
Ca'.  "as  Is,"  doz       _  _ 

Do  shaky   20  « 

l<0  candled....  37J(3 

Do  Choi  e   i5  @ 

Do  fnah  laid  . ..     —  &i 
Do  do  s'lcd  whte    —  @ 
Easttru  cold- 
storage   21  & 

Do  fieth   i6  @ 

Do  selected   —  @ 


26  «i 

-  (0. 

12i@ 
20  (« 

20  (a 
25  <e 


9i@ 

6  @ 
-  (9 

'  27i@ 


((f 
60  !& 
VO  @ 
40  (ft 
90 


40 

60 
70 
70 
GO 
1  2S 


5U      1  00 


Fllbertii . 
jHickory . . . 

—  IChestnuts      ..     18  ® 

—  ONIONS. 
30  {Sllverskin   50  @ 

—  I  POTATOES. 
32i  Rivpr  Reds..  ..     30  C<f 

—  jiiariy  Rose,  ctl.  40 

—  Peerlei-8  

24  Garnet  Cbiliei. . 

—  tfiurtjank  H  cd's 
Do  do  SaUnas. . 
|Swi«t  

—  I   Extra  choice  sell  for  more 

—  .money 

12  POULTRY. 

6i!Hens,  doz          5  tO  (<e  — 

12  iRoo.te  B.  old...  5  60  @  6  £0 
Do  young.      ..  5  lO  M  6  00 

—  Broilers,  small.  3  DO  m  3  50 

—  Do  large   3  60  W  4  iO 

—  Fryers   4  00  @  6  00 

—  Ducks   4  00  @450 

474  Do  large   4  50  @  5  50 

50  Doexvralarge..     —  @  7  00 

|Gees>-,  i.air   

—  Turkeys,  gobl'r, 

—  'Turkeys,  hens.. 
35  jDo  dressed      .  _ 

Outs  de  prices  for  seUctedj  All  kinds  of  poultry,  if  poor 
large  eggs  and  Inside  priceB|or  small,  sell  at  leaa  thai 
for  mixed  sizes-email  eggs.quoted;  if  large  and  in  g^od 
are  hard  to  sell.  icondition,  they  sell  Cor  mote 

FEttD.  jthao  quoted. 

Bran,  ton  14  00@  15  00  !   

FeedmeaL  26  0  ®  27  00  Manhattan  Egg 

Barley....  19  50r(t  20  £0     Food  (Red BaU 


Gr'd 

Middlings   21  00@  23  OC 

oil  (  ako  Meal. .  @  35  00 

ManhatanHorse 
Fotd(  lied  Ball 
Bran.i)  in  100- 
Vb.  Cabinets...     -  @  8  00 
HAY. 


Brano)  in  100- 
tb.  Cabinet*...     —  @11  60 
GAME 
Quail,  per  doz..  1  00      1  25 

Ducks    —  (a  — 

Do  Mal'd  ^  doz  4  00  (i  6  50 
Do  Sprig   2  25  Ig  3  00 


(Jompreised    ..  @10  50  iDo  Teal   1  50  - 

Wheat,  per  ton.  8  50Se      —  'Do  Widgeon....  I  50  (2  2  CO 

Do  choice      ..  @  14  00  Do  small   1  00  (tt  1  60 

Wheat  and  oats  8  OOa  12  50  iGleete   —  &  — 

Wild  Oats   7  0Q@  10  Ufi  Do  gray  |fdoz..  2  00  @  2  EO 

('ultivated  do  .  6  tO'ff   9  00  Do  White   1  00  Se  1  50 

Barley   6  5C@   9  0''  j  Do  Brant   1  00  ®  1  iO 

Alfalfa   8  00(ffl   9  SO  ISnipe   -    @  — 

Clover   8  OOto  10  00  !Do  cngUsh,  doz  1  50  S  2  00 

Straw,  bale   30®      40  Do  Jack,  per  doz     75  <a  1  CO 

GRAIN,  ETC.  'Hue,  ver  doz..  1  00  (a  1  25 

Barley,  feed,  ctl   8u  (g  Rabbits,  large..  1  25  (g  1  50 

Do  good    85  (g  Do  small  1  00  Q  1  25 

Do  choice   87m  i  PROVISIONS. 

Dolrewing          9iVM  Cal.  bacon. 

Do  do  choice...  96}™  —  —  j  heavy,  per  lb.  12  (g  — 
Do  do  Giltedge  1  00  @  Medium          ..     13  @  — 


Do  Chevalier... 1  00  (a  

Do  do  Gi  tedge.l  15  ftc  

Buckwheat  2  25  @  

Com,  white  1  \5  (a   1  20 

Yellow,  large. .  .1  05  @   1  C75  : 

Do  smaU  1  m&   1  15 

Oats,  milling...!  37t@  

Feed,  choice  1  35  ^  I  Glover,  Red   14  ® 

Do  good  1  30  @  !  White   28  (a 

Do  lair  1  25  (g  [Flaxseed  J  23  @ 

Do  common....!  17J@  jHemp   4l@ 

Siuprise  1  45  @  IMusUrd,  yellow  6i& 

Black  Cal  1  10  @  1  25  lUo  brown   4  ® 

Do  Oregon   —  IS  ,  WOOL. 


Light. 

Lard  

Cal  sm'k'd  beef.  1 

Hams,  Cal  salt  d  1 

Do  Eastern ...  1 
SEEDS. 

Alfalfa   10  @ 


12 


Gray  1  30  §  

Rye  1  124@  1  17i 

•Wheat,  miUing 

Gi  t.dged.....!  35  (3  .  

Do  choice  1  33}@  

Do  fair  to  good  1  324®  

Sbippiog.choice  1  331®  

Do  good  1  31}®  

Do  fair  1  28J@  

Common  1  26}@  

Sonera  1  25  @  1  39 

HOPS. 

189?,  fair  18  @  — 

G  lod   20  ®  — 

Choice   21  ®  — 

FLOUR. 
£xtrs,city  mills  3  90  @  — 


10  ® 


1*  ^  - 


1!  ® 

0  @ 


10 


Fall,  1892. 
S  Joaquin,  plain 
Do  mountain... 
Do  lamb  .... 
Northern  Choice 
Do  Detective... 

Oo  Lamb  

HONEY -1892  Cbop. 
While    cr  mb, 

2-Ib  frame  

Do  do  1-lt  frame 
White  extracted 

Amber  d(^  

D.rk  do  

Beeswax,  tb.... 
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Live  Stock. 


BEEF. 

btall  fed.  6  @— 

Grasi  fed,  extra.... 

First  quality   

Second  quality  

Third  quaUty  3 

Bulls  and  thin  Cows... 2 
VEAL. 

Range,  heavy  5 

Do  light  

Dairy  7 


MUTPON. 

Wethers   64«— 

Ewe*   6  &— 

Do  Spring   743— 

HOGS. 

Light,  $  lb.  cents         5  ^— 

Medium   41* — 

Heavy   5  «- 

Soft   4i@- 

Feeden  j|  i^— 

Stock  Hogs.   4  ®— 


Twine  and  Baling  Rope. 

BALE  ROPE.  1  TWINE. 

SIsal,  3  yarns.    9  Pure  Manilla  Hop,  in  balls. 


Do,  2  yarns,  light  94 

Duplex,  3  yarus   9 

Maoilia,  3  yarns,  heavy...  10} 
Pure  Manilla,  3  &  4  yams.  12 
Do,  3  yarns,  light  124 


tarred  II4 

Do,  Grapevine,  in  balls  or 

coils  12 

Do,  bpring  16 

Duplex  Hod  in  balli,  tar'd.  94 
D.I,  Grapevine,  in  balls  or 
I   coils  lOi 


Wine. 

Red  and  White  Wine  from  bay  eon:itie3,  Tintage  of 

1891.  per  gal.,  In  cellar  lots  12  (820 

1892  Tiniase  in  cellar  lots  10  @15 

Auction  Sales  of  California  Fruits. 

At  New  York. 

Nov.  9.— Two  carloadf:  Tokay  Grapes,  doable 
crates,  S3.20@l  65;  Tokay  Grapes,  single  crates,  81  60® 
2.36;  cornicbOD  Grapes,  single  crntes,  ?1.80@2  30; 
CorQichon  Grapes,  double  crates,  S3  75®3  90;  Moroc- 
co Grapes,  single  crates,  SI  90(32.25;  MusCat  Grapes, 
single  crates,  tl.25:  Black  erioce  Grapes,  single 
crates,  Si.36:  Easter  Beurre  Pear«,  ^@3.ii5. 

Two  carloads:  Toiay  and  assorted  Grapes,  II  90@ 
2.10  for  single  crates,  and  Winter  Nelis  Pear«  at  $3.40. 

Nov.  10.— Two  carloads:  Tokay  Grapes,  oouble 
crates,  »8.4C@4  80;  do,  sit  gle  crates  il  iCxgiAS;  Corni- 
chon Grapes,  single  crates,  S1.60@2  75;  do,  double 
craies,  $3  90@3.95;  Emperor  (-•rapes,  single  crates, 
$13^;  Black  frince  Grapes,  single  crates,  86c;  Muscat 
Grapes,  single  crates,  81  30;  Winter  Nells  Pears.  83.70. 

Nov.  10.— One  <»rlo8d;  Tokay  Grapes,  double 
crates  83.26ia4  65;  single  crates,  S1.20@2.60;  Cornichon 
Graces,  double  era  es,  $3  90;  si' glf  crates,  $1  35@2; 
Emperor  Grapes,  single  crates,  $1.36;  Black  Ferrara 
Grapes,  single  crates,  <1.05. 

Nov.  11.— Twocarlosds;  Ferrara,  Muscat,  Emperor, 
and  Cornichon  Grapes  In  tingle  craies  brought  80e@ 
$1.70;  and  Winter  Nelis,  Glout  Morceau  and  fancy  P. 
Barry  Pears.  83.50@4.60. 

Nov.  12.— One  c&rload:    Tokay  Grapei,  double 
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crates,  $S.0O@6  lO;  do,  single  cmtes,  n.R0@2  85;  Cornl- 
chon  Gra  en.  single  crates,  $2  25@i.4i;  do,  double 
crates,  $1.50;  Easter.  Beurre  Pears,  83  85.  The  demand 
for  grapes  and  pears  is  good  and  prices  firm. 

Nov.  12— One  catload:  Tokay  Grapes,  double 
crates,  $3  35(36.10;  single  cra'es,  $'  70@2  85;  Corui- 
chon  G-apes  double  crates  SI  50;  single  crates,  $i.45; 
Black  Ferrara  Grapes,  single  crates,  81 

Nov.  14  — Three  carloads;  Tokay  Grapec.  double 
era tf  s,  $3  05(26  50;  do,  f.ingle  cratew.  $1.86@3.10;  Cor- 
nlchon  Uranes.  doub'e  crates,  $3.80@6  25;  do,  single 
crates,  $1.60(93.45;  Morocco  Granes,  slugle  crates, 
*1  50(82.21);  Emoeror,  do,  $1.20(3)1.75;  Black  Prince,  do, 
80o;  Verdell  do,  65c@80r;  Muscat,  do,  65c;  Quinces, 
per  box,  «l  55;  Winter  Nelis  Pears,  $2.20(3)2.95; 
Easter  Beurre  Fears.  $2  65@2.9i. 

Nov.  12.— Three  carload-:  Black  Ferrara,  Tokay 
and  Cornichon  Grapes  at  75c@*1.25  for  single  cratts 
and  $2.60(33.50  for  double  craies. 

At  Chicago. 

Nov.  9.— Two  carloads:  Emperor  Grapes,  double 
crates,  $4  10;  single  crates,  $1.50;  Black  Ferrara  Grapes, 
single  crates,  <1  15;  Muscat  Grapes,  single  crates.  90c 
(©81.05;  Malaga  Granes,  single  crates.  93c;  Winter 
Nells  Pears,  $i  50@2.80.  ,Some  Grapes  which  arrived 
in  bad  order  sold  for  less. 

Nov.  10.— One  carlr-ad:  Muscat  Grapes  in  single 
crates  at  prices  ranging  from  65  ;  to  $1.10. 

Nov.  12.— One  c  rload:  Muscat  Grapes  in  single 
crates  at  prices  rangiug  Irom  80c  to  $1.10. 

Nov.  14.— Two  carjoads:  Tokav  Grapes,  single 
crates,  $1  45;  do  ible  crates,  $i  80@2.75;  Cornichon 
Grapes,  double  crates,  $2  85;  Muscat  Grapes,  single 
crates,  65c@8i);  double  crates,  $i.35(ai.40. 

At  Boston. 

Nov.  14.— Two  carloads:  Cornichon  Grapes,  double 
crates.  $3  91;  Tokay  Grapes,  double  crates,  I2(g)5.20; 
single  crates,  $1.85(^2. 


A  Great  Auction  Sale  of  flolstein 
Cattle  and  Standard- 
bred  Horses. 


The  noted  herd  of  Holstein-Friesian  cattle  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  J.  H.  White  of  Lakeville,  Sonoma  Co., 
will  be  sold  at  public  auction  at  the  yards  of  Killip 
&  Co.,  corner  of  Market  St.  and  Van  Ness  Ave.,  San 
Francisco,  on  Wednesday,  November  30th.  This 
herd  of  cattle  was  picked  from  the  most  noted  fam- 
ilies in  North  Holland,  and  was  selected  by  Mr. 
Theodore  Koch  Irom  such  noted  sources  as  Jacobus, 
Leegwater,  Pieter  and  Simon  herds. 

There  are  62  head  of  cattle,  that  will  be  sold  at 
auction,  bred  on  the  best  blood  lines  and  registered 
in  the  Holstein-Friesian  Herd-book.  At  the  head 
of  the  herd  is  the  six  year-old  bull  Huachuca  (90); 
weight,  2000  lbs;  sire,  Piince  of  Haarlem;  dam, 
Hcffoung. 

Prince  of  Haarlem  by  Jacobson  (251);  dam, 
Krouwer;  milk  record,  70  2-5  lbs.;  grandam,  Krou- 
wer;  milk  record,  74  4-5  lbs. 

Hofffiung  by  District  Bull  of  Bseraster;  dam, 
Treyn  I;  milk  record,  79  1-5  lbs.;  grandam,  Saar; 
milk  record,  74  4-5  lbs. 

The  following  are  bis  associates  among  the  bulls: 

Loris,  six  years  old;  dam,  Loowarda;  sire.  Ja- 
cobus. 

Oakland,  three  years  old;  sire,  Williard  W.;  dam, 
Annollye. 

Ootongs  Ourang,  two  years  old;  sire,  Halbert; 
dam,  Oatong. 

Olinkas  O/ick,  two  years  old;  sire,  Huicbuca; 
dam,  Olinka. 

Oleander  Jouquel,  one  year  old. 

Among  the  cows  are  Mutterirue,  Brinhilda  and 
Annemie;  also  Digodine,  which  litter  has  been  il- 
lustrated in  the  Rural  Press. 

Annemie,  who;e  photo-engraving  was  pub'ished 
in  the  Holstein  friesian  Journal,  was  bred  by  P. 
Koppes,  Haarlemmermeer,  North  Holland;  sire, 
Bismarck;  dam,  Wietske;  milk  record,  70  2-5  lbs 

Wietske  by  C^aaf;  dam,  Anna;  milk  record, 
74  4  5  'bs. 

Mr.  White's  herd  as  it  now  stands  has  been  sired 
by  24  diffjtent  bulls.  The  dam  of  one  of  these 
bulls  has  a  record  of  82  lbs.  of  milk  in  24  hours;  of 
another.  70  lbs.;  of  another,  71  lbs.;  of  four,  68  lt)s. ; 
of  one,  66  lbs.;  and  of  two,"  61  lbs.  The  dams  of 
the  herd  have,  on  grass  alone,  given  as  much  as  80 
lbs.  of  milk  a  day.  There  are  four  with  records  of 
79  lbs.;  ten  with  daily  records  of  over  75  lbs.;  twelve 
with  70  lbs.  and  over;  twelve  with  65  lbs.  and  over; 
ten  with  60  lbs.  and  over;  and  three  with  55  lbs. 
and  over. 

Educ»ted  judges  of  Holstein  cattle  pronounce 
this  herd,  in  point  of  excellence,  the  best  in  the 
State. 

Mr.  White's  cattle  have  won  wide  fame  by  their 
presence  at  the  District  and  State  Fairs,  and  are 
often  described  by  expert  beholders,  taking  into  ac- 
count both  the  qaality  of  the  animalsandtheevident 
intelligent  care  which  they  have  enjsyed,  as  the 
cleanest,  neatest  lot  of  Holsteins  to  be  seen  any- 
where. 

Our  reporter  made  a  flying  trip  to  this  great 
breeding  establishment,  and  reports  the  c  ittlein  fine 
condition.  There  is  much  regret  expressed  thatthi~ 
herd,  which  has  been  selected  with  so  much  C4re 
from  representatives  ol  famous  deep-miiking  herds, 
should  be  disbanded, 

Mr.  H  MechaiD,  the  well-known  stock-breeder, 
informed  our  reporter  that  there  was  but  one  herd 
of  Holste  ns  in  tbe  United  States  that  were  the 
equal  of  Mr.  White's  herd. 

Parties  wishing  to  make  an  examination  of  this 
herd  can  do  so  from  S  Uurday,  26th  inst.,  until  tbe 
day  of  sale  at  the  stockyards  of  Killip  &  Co.,  corner 
of  Market  St.  and  Van  Ness  Ave.,  San  Francisco. 

STANDARD-BRED  HORSES. 

At  the  same  dale  40  head  of  standard-bred  horses 
will  be  sold  at  auction.  This  stud  represents  the 
most  fashionable  blood  lines  and  producers  in  the 
United  States,  among  which  are  the  get  of  Director, 
Electioneer  and  Stamboul,  from  mares  with  ped- 
igrees running  back  to  McClellan,  B.:llfounder  and 
Membrino. 

A  full  description  of  this  stud  will  be  found  in  tbe 
Breeder  and  Sportsman  of  even  date  with  this  issue. 
Cat  ilogues  ol  cattle  and  hnrses  are  now  ready  and 
can  be  had  by  addressing  Killip  &  Co.,  26  Mont- 
gomery street,  or  office  of  Rural  Press. 

It  if,  the  purpose  of  Mr.  While  to  make  this  a 
closing  QUI  sale,  as  he  has  changed  his  residence 
from  Lakeville  to  Alameda,  We  can  but  emphi- 
size  the  importance  of  this  sale  to  buyers,  as,  in  con- 
nrction  with  the  cattle,  it  will  be  the  most  noted 
lie  ever  held  in  this  State.  . 


A  Notable  Wedding. 

On  Saturday  last,  November  12th,  at  Val- 
lejo,  SciPio  Craig,  the  well-known  news- 
paper man  and  editorial  prophet  of  southern 
California,  was  joined  in  the  bands  of  wed- 
lock to  Mrs.  Mary  Lynde  HoflTman,  one  of 
the  literary  lights  of  San  Francisco.  The 
interestine  ceremony  was  performed  in  the 
Dtetty  little  Church  of  the  Ascension,  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Ballard,  rector  of  the  church. 

Mr.  Craig  is  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
Citro^raph  of  Redlands,  San  Bernardino 
county;  president  of  the  Editorial  Associa- 
tion of  sou  hern  California;  vice-president  of 
the  Press  Association  of  northern  California, 
and  a  member  of  the  Republican  State  Cen- 
tral Committee. 

Mrs.  Hoffman,  now  Mrs.  Craig,  is  a  lady 
well-known  in  the  literary  and  social  circles 
of  this  city.  She  is  historian  of  the  Law 
Club  and  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution.  She  is  also  alternate  dele- 
gate of  the  Pacific  Coast  Woman's  Press 
Association  to  the  Woman's  World's  Con- 
gress, which  meets  at  Chicago  in  June  next. 
Mrs.  Craig,  for  the  past  year  and  a  half,  has 
kept  pace  with  the  graduates  of  Harvard  as 
a  member  of  the  Law  College  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  in  which  institution  she 
proposes  to  complete  the  full  course,  leading 
up  to  the  degree  of  L.  L.  B.  In  June  last, 
when  II  men  dropped  out  of  the  Law  Col- 
lege, having  failed  to  pass  the  examination 
from  junior  to  middle  years  work,  Mrs. 
Craig  successfully  passed  the  ordeal. 

We'l  might  our  bride  and  groom  look 
happy,  as  they  did,  since  each  had  secured 
for  a  life  companion  a  friend,  an  ardent  lover 
and  an  enthusiastic  and  earnest  literary 
worker. 

The  ceremony  was  supplemented  by  an 
elegant  repast  at  the  rectory,  in  a  quiet, 
queenly  way,  by  the  rector's  wife,  whose 
facile  and  trenchant  pen  has  illumined  the 
pages  of  numerous  papers  and  magazines 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

The  happy  party  was  small  and  select — 
warm  friends  ot  the  bride  and  groom — and 
each  recorded  his  or  her  name  in  a  beautiful 
souvenir  of  a  book,  bound  in  white  and  gold, 
containing  a  copy  of  the  marriage  service 
and  certificate. 

The  happy  pair  have  each  a  home — the 
one  amid  the  beautiful  orange  groves  of 
Redlands,  the  other  in  this  city,  and  they 
propose  to  divide  their  time  in  alternating 
from  the  one  to  the  other.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Craig  left  the  city  by  the  Monday  afternoon 
train  for  a  tour  through  southern  California, 
hoping  to  reach  their  Redlands'  home  in 
time  for  Christmas  greetings. 

Complimentary  Samples. 

Persnne  receiving  this  paper  marked  are  requested  to 
axamlt  e  Its  oontents,  terms  of  subscription,  and  give  It 
(heir  own  patronage,  and  as  far  as  practicable,  aid  Id 
Qirculatfag  the  journal,  and  makiag  its  value  more 
widely  known  to  others,  and  extending  its  Influence  In 
the  cause  it  faichfully  servts.  Subscription,  paid  in  ad- 
vance, 6  m>8  ,  $1  10  mns.,  $2;  15  mos.,  $3.  Extra  copies 
mailed  fur  10  cents,  if  ordered  soon  enough.  If  already 
a  subscriber,  please  bhow  the  paper  to  otbe.a. 


IMFOKTANT  TO  FARMERS. 

We  have  a  lar:e8um  of  money  to  loan  at  alow  rate 
of  iaterest  on  mortgage  on  r^iiches.  Wiite  to  us  for 
full  particulars.  Bu^,  ^ell  and  exchange  lands  ancj  im- 
provHd  farms.  Hulcom&  Howe,  508  Calif  jrnia  Strett, 
ian  Francisco,  Room  28. 


LAST  MONTH 

THE  JUDSON  FRUn  COMPANY 

Solicited  consignments  from  the  Fruit  and  Produce  growers  of 
California.    The  Consignments  Came,  and  we  believe  that  shippers 
are  satisfied.     It  is  our  aim  to  handle  all  goods  placed  in  our  hands 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  the  confidence  of  consignors. 
Packing  for  long  distance  shipping  a  specialty. 
Good  Storage.    Good  Local  Trade. 

ADDRESS  THE  JUDSON  FRUIT  COMPANY 

308  &  310  Washingion  Si.,  San  Francisco,  Cai. 


WHEN  IN  WANT  OF  A  MILL 

BUY  THE  BEST! 


It  Will  Cost  You 
No  More  Than 
Other  Makes. 


Was  Awarded  the  Premium  at  State  Fair  Sacramento,  OVER  ALL  OTHERS. 

WE  MAKE  THEM  BOTH  PAINTED  AND  GALVANIZED. 

Please  note  th^t  an  8i-foot  mill  has  6^  feet  more  wiad  su(f>ce  than  an  8-foot  mill. 
EVERY  MILL  GUARANTEED  P^it8j)roken  by  storms  that  ds  not  wreck 

Any  Mill  that  does  not  work:  eatiefactory  may  be  returned  to  us  and  we  will 
pay  the  freight  both  ways. 

THE  CRANE  COMPANY, 

405  &  407  Market  Street,        -        -        San  Francisco,  Oal. 

GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION, 

SHIPPINGS  COMMISSION  HOUSE. 

OFFICE.  108  DAVIS  STREET.  BAN  FRAECISGO.  GAL. 
Wareboaae  and  Wharf  at  Port  OoaUk 


CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED. 

Money  advanced  on  Oraln  In  Store  at  lowest  possible  rates  of  interest. 
Fall  Oarsoee  of  Wheat  famished  Shippers  at  short  notice. 

ALSO  ORDERS  FOR  GRAIN  BAGS,  Agriooltoral  Implementa.  Wagfona,  Grooeriei 
and  MerohandlM  of  every  deaoription  aolioited. 
B.  VAN  BVBBY,  Manaser.  A.  M.  BBiIiT,  Assistant  Manager. 


LITTLE'S  CHEMICAL  FLUID  NON-POISONOUS 


One  gallon,  mixed  with  60  gallons  of  cold  water,  will  dip  thoroughly  180  sheep,  at  a  cost 
of  one  cent  each.  Easily  applied;  a  nourinher  of  wool;  a  certain  cure  for  SCAB.  Llr- 
tle's  dip  ia  put  up  in  red,  iron  drums  containini^  5  English  or  6i  American  gallons,  and 
is  sold  to  the  trade  by  the  English  gallon.  For  th  i  cunTenjence  of  our  many  custom- 
ers it  is  also  put  up  In  one-gAilon  packages,  for  which  we  make  no  extra  charge.  Each 
drum  and  package  bears  the  label  of  "Little's  I>ip." 

GA.'T'rON,  33353X1X1  cfis  00., 

Successors  to  Falkneb,  Bbll  &  Oo.,  Sole  Agents. 
No.  406  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANOISOO,  OAL. 


Size  A,  ALLISON  &  NEFF  SPRAY  PUMPS. 

SPRAYING  OUTFITS  OF  ALL  SIZES.   Write  for  Catalogue. 


If  you  cannot  buy 
these  goods  from  your 
local  dealer  write  us  for 
prices.  We  will  supply 
you. 


THE  IMPROVED 


lu  our  IMPROVED  EXTE8UINAT0R  you 
will  obs-rve  that  E^ch  S'  ction  runn  iiidepend. 
ent,  havlDK  a  Shoe  at  each  corner  of  the  front 
end,  wbtcb  is  adjustable,  and  that  the  Knives 
in  tbe  rear  are  adjusted  by  means  of  the 
Levers,  thus  reguUting  the  depth  you  may 
wish  Teeth  to  run.  The  Teeth  being  fastened 
to  the  Keamjby  clamps,  can  be  easily  adjusted 
and  givoD  as  much  or  as  litcle  suction  as  de- 
Bired.  They  can  also  be  set  edgeways  or  flat  to 
the  soil. 


SIZE?,  FROM  5  ft,  6  in.  CUT  TO  11  ft.  CUT.      WRITE  FOR  OATALOaUB.    MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 

ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO..  Southeast  Corner  Market  and  Main  Sts..  San  Francisco. 


November  19,  1892. 
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Out  Agents 


J.  C.  Ho  AG — San  Francisco. 

R.  G  Bailbt— 9an  Francisco. 

F.  D.  HolmaN— California. 

Gbo  Wilson — Sacramento,  Cal. 

Sajtckl  B.  Cliff— Creston,  Cal. 

A.  C.  Godfrey— Oregon. 

W.  H.  MiTRRAY— California. 

E  H  ScHAEFFLK— El  Dorado  and  Amador  Co'8. 

C.  E  Robertson — Humboldt  Co. 

Chas.  E.  To wnssnd— Placer  and  Yuba  Co'8. 


WANTED ! 
BITTER  ALMONDS,  HARD  SHELL 
ALMONDS  and  PEACH  PITS 

 ADDRESS  

ROSCOE  WHEELER,  Jr., 


Ml'8lon  Street  Pier  1. 


San  i-rarclpco, 


BUSINESS  OOLLEGE. 

24  POST  ST.,  S.  P. 

FOB  SEVENTY  -  FIVE  DOLLARS  THI8 
College  Instracta  In  Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Book- 
keeping, Telegraphy,  PenmanBh'.p,  Drawing,  all  the 
English  branches,  and  everything  pertainine;  to  buslDese 
(oi  six  full  months.  We  have  alxteeD  teachers,  and  give 
Individual  lostruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  school  baf 
Its  traduates  In  every  part  of  the  State, 

tr  SUTD  rOR  ClKCCLAm. 

E.  F.  HEALD,  President 

C.  8.  HALKT.  Secretary. 


^eeds,  I>la|it3,  tic. 


MARTINEZ  NURSERIES 

Importers  and  QrowerB. 
A  FULL  LINE  OF 
Standard  Fruits,  Shade  Trees,  Shrubs 
and  Ornamentals, 
ALMONDS,  APRICOTS, 
CHERRIES,  PEARS, 
PRUNES,  PEACHES, 

No  Irrigation.  Free  from  Pesta. 

Write  for  prices  and  catalogue  to 

DUANE  BROS  ,    Martinez,  Oal. 


BLUB  GUMS, 

MONTEREY  CYPRESS, 


Write  for  prices  delivered  on 
For  large  orders  we  have  special 


For  B-  le  in  lots  to  suit 
wha  f  in  San  Francisco 
inducements  Address 

W.  A.  T.  ITRATTOW.  PotalnniA.  Cal 


BEADQUAaXERS 

For  Rare  new  Tropical  fruit 
and  ornamental  plants  and 
trees.  Palms,  Perns,  Ornngc 
Trees,  Ploeapples,  Bamboos, 
Aquatics,  Etc 

Plants  sa  ely  shipped  every- 
where. Send  stamp  for  new 
and  full  catal>  gue  which  tells 
all  about  this  subject. 

REA.SONEK  BROS 
Oti«c.o  ,  Fla. 


SURPLUS  STOCK! 

We  Have  on  Hand  and  For  Sale 
FRENCH  PRCNF.S  on  Teach  and  Myrobolan,  1  Year  Old. 
CHERKIE-*,  PEACHES  and  APPLES  1  and  2  Years  O'd. 
Airo  a  very  targ<i  and  Complete  Stock  of  SHADE  AND 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES.  The  Finest  Stock  of  ROiES  in 
Call'omia.    Write  for  Prices.  K.  OILL. 

2%!!  SxaiET,  near  San  Pablo  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal 


SECOND  EDITION. 


REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 


lALIFORNIA  iRUITS 


HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 

a  ma.nual  of  method.s  which  have  yielded 
c;kbate.st  success;  with  lists  of  varieties 
best  adapted  to  the  different 
districts  of  the  state. 

PRACTICAL,  EXPLICIT, COMPREHENSIVE. 

EirihodylrjK  thK  FIxj^rleDce  and  Metbodd  of  Hundreds 
of  8uc««wful  (Jrowe^s,  and  Constituting  aTnut- 
wortby  Guide  by  wljich  the  Ineii«rienced 
may  SucceMfully  Prwluce  the  Krulte 
(or  w  ich  California  la  Famous. 

BY  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M. 

Urn  0cta70-599  Pages,  Fnliy  mmm 

PRICE   $3,  POSTPAID. 

PUBLISniD  BT 

THB  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  OO., 

PnBLi»HKBr|PAOirio  Roiui,  Pbi<w, 
•>V)  UarkM  Street.  Blevator  II  rront  Street 

BAM  rRANOIMXi,  OAL. 


^eeil3,  Napt;,  ttc. 


RIVERSIDE  NURSERIES 

AND  FRUIT  FARM, 

LODI,  CAL., 
JAMES  A.  ANDERSON,  Proprietor, 

HAS  A  CHOICE  STOCK  01- 

Fruit,  Shade  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Vines.  Etc., 

COKSISIINO  OF 

Choice  PEACHKS,  in  variety;  ALMONDS,  I.  X.  L  ,  Non- 
^aiiel,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  G'Mden  State,  Texas,  ProMic  and 
La.  Prima;  FKENCH  PRUNES,  TRAGEDY  PRUNES, 
SILVER  PRUNKS,  RuYAL  AND  BLENHEIM  APRI- 
COTS, Kelsey,  Sattuma,  Botan  and  Burbank  PLUMS. 

tS'  The  above  stock  in  both  yearlings  and  June 
Bads. 

JAMBS  A.  ANDERSON, 
Lodl,      -     -     Saa  Joaaulo  County,  Gal. 


SANTA  ROSA  NURSEIRES. 

(Successor  to  Lutukr  Burbank.) 

PEARS,  APPLES,  WALNUTS  AND 
SHADE  TREES  in  Surplus. 

A  BIG  STOCK  OF  FINE 

Prunes,  Cherries,  Olives, 

&  EVERYTHING  IN  NURSERY  LINE. 

ISTo  5S-u.l3Stlt\:i.tlzi.s> 

tS"  New  price  list  free  on  application. 


The  Earliest  Yellow  Freestone  Known. 

CURL  LEAP  PROOF. 

TWO  WEEKS  EARLIER  THAN  FOSTER 
OR  EARLY  CRAWFORD. 

The  Best.  Peacli  Enow  a  for  Early  Ship- 
ment East. 

Reasonable  prices  to  dealers  and  canvassers.  For 
pirticulars  apply  to 

W.  W.  SMITH,  Tacaville, 
A.  T.  FOSTER,  Dixon, 
Or,  I.  H.  THOMAS  &  !40N.  Tlsalla. 


PEPPER'S  NURSERIES. 

(ESTABI  I4HED  IN  1858) 

 A  large  stock  of  

Bartlett  Pear  Trees  and  French  Prunes 

Ofi  Myrobolan  StO(ks,  at  Low  Ratep. 

A'so,  a  general  asso'tmer^t  of  Apple,  Pear,  Peach, 
Kectaiine,  Plum,  Cherry,  Quince,  etc.,  )iro«n  In  eandj 
loam,  without  itrigaii  n,  wh  ch  fiives  a  fine  prop  rii  n 
of  mot*  1  offer  no  trees  but  what  are  grown  in  my  own 
grounds  and  known  to  be  true  to  label  and  free  from 
scale  bugs.   Address:  W.  H.  PBPPBK, 

Petaiuma,  Gal. 

Ow'ng  to  age  and  poor  health,  I  will  'ell  my  place  and 
bu>inea8  at  a  bargain  Place  c>  nei<ts  of  25u  acres  rf  land, 
goid  buildings.  60  acres  in  orchtrd,  and  a  largo  Nursery 
^tock,  together  with  horses,  wagons  and  implemeDtfi, 
complete,  for  carrying  ou  the  business.  A  good  o  p<>r* 
tunity  for  enterprising  men  with  capital  to  step  into  a 
good-paying  business.  For  fuitbar  |.articulars  aduress, 
as  above. 


100,000  EXTRA  FINE 

BARTLETT  fEAR  TREES. 

Apple.  Pear,  Plam.  Oherr?,  Peach,  Apricot 
Nectarine,  Quince,  Qrape  Vices 
and  Small  Frulta. 

500,000  FRUIT  TREES! 

Oransre,  Lemon,  Lime,  Olive,  Japan  Persim- 
mun,  and  ail  kinds  of  Nut-Bearing; 
Trees  Shade  and  Ornamental 
Trees,   Shrubs,  Etc. 

IMPORTED  FRUIT  TREE  SEEDLINGS 

Ask  for  Prices. 

James  T.  Bogue.  MarysviUe.  CaL 


COLD  SPRINGS  NURSERY. 

I  have  a  fine  lot  of  APPLE  TREES  tor  sale. 

I  will  guarantee  every  tree  true  to  label  and  free  from 
Insect  pegtB. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

J.  M.  HARRIS, 

Grant  Springs,  Mariposa   Connty,  Gal, 


OLIVE  TREES^FOR  SALE. 

Eleven  years  experience  has  taught  me  how  to 
PROPBRLT  root  the  Olive.  No  artlHcial  heat  used. 
AddreBB 

W.  AL8T0N-H&YNE,  Jr., 
Monteoito  P.  0„  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

ESTABLISHED  1878. 
 AN  EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE  

GENERAL   NURSERY  STOCK 

 FOR  

SEASON  1892-3. 

Warranted  free  from  all  disease,  true  to  name,  and 
home  grown. 

Nurseries  at  Napa,  near  R.  R.  Depot,  M.  J.  CROW, 
Manager;  residence  on  Second  Street,  one  block  from 
Courthouse. 

 ADDRESS  

LEONARD  COATES.   Napa,  Cal. 


FOR    PLABTING  SEASON.  189293. 

Robe  de  Sargent  Prunes, 
French  Prunes  on  Peach,  Almond, 

Myrobolan. 
Pears,   Peaches    and  Apricots, 

Leading  Varieties,  in  large  quantities. 

A  General  Assortment  of  Deciduous  Fruits. 

All  our  stock  is  growo  without  irrigation  and  is  guar 
atitetd  Drop  us  a  "Card,"  and  we  will  send  you  our 
price  list.   

BALDWIN  &  STONE, 

San  RfjoD  VallCF  NnrserF.  -  -  Daiville,  Cal. 


MYROBOLAN  SEED. 

FRESH  SEED  READY  IN  OCTOBER. 

PEAR    AND    APPLE  : SEEDS 

FOK  B/VKLT  FALL  PLANTING. 

Hear'quartcrs  for  tit  Sorts  of 

FRUIT  SEEDS  AND  STOCKS 

FULL  PRICE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION. 

MEEHAN  &  SONS,  Germantown,  Phila. 


OROVILLE  NURSERIES. 

W.  W.  WILL,  Proprietor 

OROVILLE,   -   -   •  BUTTE  CO.,  CAL. 

Trees  at  Wholesale  and  Retail. 

I  have  to  offer  the  ci-ming  planting  season 
the  following  «tock: 

PEACHES,  BARTLETT  PEARS,  ALMONDS, 

FRENCH  AND  OTHER  PRUNES, 
APRICOTS,  ORANGES,  LEMONS,  OLIVES, 
SHADE  &  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  Etc. 

My  trees  are  warranted  Free  from  Insect  Pents  of  any 
kind,  and  are  raised  on  wcll-^'rained  fouthiil  eoil  by 
mvielf    Co'rr  srondcnce  eolici  ed. 


OLIVE_TREES. 

ALL  KINDS  OF 

Nursery  Stock. 


Send  and  get  book  on  Olive  Culture. 


ROWLAND  BFOS., 

Pomona.  Oal. 


OAK  LAWN 

NURSERY. 

FIRST-CLASS  FRUIT  TREES. 

Growers  and  Dealers  in 

GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK. 

NO  INSECT  PESTS  OR  IRRIGATION. 

Please  Send  for  Catalogue. 

HULBERT     BROS.,  Proprietors, 

911  Third  ^t.  Santa  Bog« 


TREES. 

California  Paper-Shell,  Nonpareil,  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and 

I.  2l.  L. 

A  pamphlet  on  A'monds  mailed  free  of  charge  on  »r  plication.    A  large  snpply  of  the  GOLDEN  PEACH  and 
FRENCH  PRUNE.    All  kinds  of  leading  fruit  trees  for  sale.    No  charges  made  for  baling  trees.  Address 


Davisville  Nurseries, 


Davisville,  Oal. 


1888  54  YEARS  300  ACRES  1892 

Party's  Giant,  Pedieree  Japan  Mm  moth.  Paragon,  and  other  Chest'  uts.  Jaran,  Persian,  French  and  fngl'sh 
Walnutx.  Pecans,  Almords  and  Filbens.  lINfOLN  COR|il,>S-:  PEAR-very  large  and  very  late.  SENECA— 
aree,  handsome,  and  immediately  after  Bart1ttt-i.  .Tnp%o  Goid«D  Ru8!!<>r  Ve  miiDt  Bennty  and 
Idaho,  in  o-'llections  at  redu-i d  rates.  Eleogr  us  Longij  es.  Hardy  Oro Dgr»^,  Winebertiee,  aLd  other  valuab'e 
novelties.  Mliade  Troj-s.  for  Lawn  or  Street  planting;  Ornami  nf.il  Shrubs,  Vines,  etc.  Grap*  Vines,  small 
fruit  plants.    Illustiated  OeEcri|  ti\  e  catalogue  fiee.    WM  P.aRRY   Parry.  N.  J. 


THB  PAGIPIC  HOSPITAL, 


Private  Hospital  for  Care  and  Treatment  of  Mental  and  Nervaus  Diseases. 

Has  been  in  ex;s'ence  for  over  10  years,  ard  is  favorably  known       the  model  institution  of  the  Pacific  Cjut. 
For  terms  and  other  patticularj,  apply  to  the  Prop.ietof  and  Sup  rintendeat, 

X3Z%.  A  IS  A.  CJLmA.'FL^S.,  Stoolx.toxx,  0«.l. 

REFERENCES:  Dr.  L.  C.  Lane,  Dr.  W.  H  Mays  (lite  Su  lerir.tsndenr  of  State  As.\lum  at  Stockton),  Dr.  Robert 
A.  A.  McLaue,  Pr  I.  S.  Thus.  Dr.  R.  H  Plummer,  San  Fnncisco;  Dr.  E.  H.  Woolsey,  Surgeon  S.  P.  Co.  and  Oak- 
and  Hospiial;  Dr.  W.  S.  Thome,  San  Jofe;  Df.  G.  A.  Shurtlf  ff  ilate  Superintendent  of  Stite  Insane  As\  lum),  Napa. 


Is  the  BEST  in  the  Market  for  all  alloTial  soils  and  is  also  the  Cheapest. 
./\  T«Ti  SXZXSS. 

We  malie  Iron  Frame  Oan^ s.  Single  Plows,  Superior  Channel  Iron  and  Wood  Frame  Harrows,  Disc  Harrows. 
Warehouse  Trucks,  Wheelbarrowc,  etc.,  etc. 

Our  various  shops  are  w>ll  equipped  and  we  do  all  kinds  of  Jobbing  in  Planlc^  and  Woodworking,  Blacbsmith- 
ing.  Foundry  and  Machine  Work. 

A  le  dlDK  Item  of  our  numerous  manufactures  1»  the  Celebrated  Harvester,  the  "HA  BVKST  PRTT»OK." 
Thoroughly  tested  this  season  ami  proven  without  a  peer  Id  it«  line.  Two  first  priies  at  the  fairs  of  1892  (wherever 
exulblted).    Wa  also  maketbo   tockton  Chief  Header,  which  is  not  surpasstd  by  auy. 

MATTESON  &  WILLIAMSON  MFG.  CO.. 

S70  MAIN   STREET,  STOCKTON. 
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FIRST   CLASS  SEEDERS 


THEY 
ARE 
GOOD. 


THEY 
AI?E 
CHEAP. 


Improved  ' '  Hoosier "  Runner  Press  Drill. 

  ^^===  

WRITE  FOR  OIRODLARS  AND  PRICES, 


DEERE  IMPLEMENT  CO,  305  &  307  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

SEE  WHAT  THE  ELECTION  HAS  DONE!  LOOK  AT  THE  PRICES!! 


ALAMEDA  STEEL  WINDMILL. 

LIGHTEST, 

SIMPLEST, 
MOST  DURABLE  & 
STRONGEST  MILL. 

IN  THE  JIARKET. 

MADE  ENTIRF  /?4'f>rfai7 


GALE  SPRING  TOOTH  SEEDERS. 


and 


IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  STATE. 


NOTICE 

The  Reduction  in  Prices: 


10  rooT 

12  FOOT 
14  FOOT 


$40  00 
$50  00 
$60  00 


GDAKANTY. 

We  guarantee  the  ALAUEDA  STEEL  WINDMILL  when 
properly  set  up  to  withstand  any  wind  th%t  does  not  unroof 
houees  or  overthrow  Us  tower,  and  that  It  will  run  easier 
and  with  less  noise,  pump  more  water,  rei^alate  better  and 
develop  more  power  tnan  any  other  mill  of  like  diamftter  In 
existence.  TRUMAN,  HOOKER  k  CO. 


If  you  want  to  get  the  Best,  Cheapest  and  Lightest 
Draft  GANG  PLOW  in  the  Market  ask  for  the 

BRADLEY,  q,  3,  or  4  Gang. 

WRITE  DIRECT  TO  US  AND  SECURE  LOWEST  PRICES. 

TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO. 


Every 


Farmer  Should  have  a  NEW  GALE  HARROW  AND  SEEEER  for  the 
Following  Reasons: 

Ist.  For  Palirerlzing  god  It  has  no  equil.  B/  d-opoin?  the  frame  down  to  the  lower liole  In  sids  ad- 
justment, It  cinnot  turn  up  the  sod;  this  is  the  fjosi'ion  first  time  over,  then  raise  the  frame  to  center  hole,  bring 
the  leve^clear  back,  which  sets  the  teeth  fnrward  in  a  cutting  position. 

2d.  Vor  Hnrrt  F«llOTr  or  Fall  Plowing,  rxisj  ihe  frame  to  upper  hob  in  side  adjustment  for  first 
time  over;  this  will  break  uothe  cru^t,  then  dro  >the  (rams  to  center  bole,  and  it  will  oaltivate  (our  inches  deep, 
Iq  a  manner  that  cannot  be  equaled  by  any  implement  now  in  use 

3d.  F'>r  staaipf,  K  .otf  or  Stoa?  Groual,  drop  the  (rime  down  ti  list  or  second  hole,  th'a  will 
allow  the  teeth  to  let  go  without  danger  of  breaking.  »nd  still  do  gool  work.   It  hag  no  equal  for  rough  ground. 

4th.  Aa  a  Fallour  Oaltlrator  it  Is  the  bast  in  use,  as  it  leaves  all  the  trash  taken  out  on  top,  where  it 
with'  rs  and  dies  out. 

6th.   For  Caltlvatlnj;  Corn  or  anything  planted  in  rows. 

6th.  As  a  Seeder  it  is  tne  best  now  in  use  It  bag  a  positive  foroe  feed,  sow3  all  kind]  otgnia,  peas  and 
flax  «eed,  and  covers  per'ec'lv  as  you  seed. 

Lastly,  but  not  least,  it  is  a  Potato  Digger.  Remove  four  teeth  from  each  side,  leavin?  s  wen  teeth  in 
oentar;  drop  the  frame '  tear  down,  bring  the  lev  r  clear  b»ck,  and  then  dig  alternate  rows;  after  picking  up  the 
potat  es,  cross  harrow  the  gr'^und,  and  it  will  be  left  smooth  and  level. 

Will  ^ieed  and  Oov»^  Forty  <%cre8  p-r  Day.  Two  No.  4'a  or  No.  8's  coupled  together  on  three 
wheels,  produce  a  machine  that  a  Jju^  s  itself  to  uneven  ground. 

Will  Save  the  Price  of  Itself  Every  1000  Acres. 

Messrs,  Trumak,  Hooker  &  Co.,  «aa  Fran:;l3C0,  C»l.  Yuba,  Cal.,  Sept.  7th. 

Gentlemen:— I  thiLk  the  Gale  Harrow  and  Seed ir  the  best  I  have  ever  used  or  seen  used.  A  farmer  oan  get 
abetter  Stan  with  less  seed  witb  aGalethtn  with  either  the  0)rham,  Gem  or  0  ih  ion.  and  sow)  mjra  regular. 
It  will  save  the  price  of  itself  every  tbouiand  acres.    I  have  sown  a'.togeihor  abouti  3000  acres. 

Very  truly  yours,      J.  a  WILKINS. 

8— 6J  feetG»l9  Harrow,  with  Seeder,  16  teeth  Price,  $73  60 

8— 6i  feet  Gale  Hariow,  do  Se'der,  15  teeth   *9  **0 

4—64  feet  Gale  H  »rrow,  with  See.ler,  18  teeth   7  7  00 

4— ej  feet  Gilo  Harrow,  no  Seeder,  18  teeth     6a  50 

No.  1 1— U  feet  Gale  Harrow,.with  Seeder,  30  teeth   » *'  *<> 

No.  13—18  (eet  G»le  Harrow,  with  Seeder  36  teeth   184  00 

The  No  11  Isttvo  No.  S's  coupled  and  Is  two  complete  machines. 
The  No.  18  is  two  No.  i'a  coupled  and  is  two  complete  mauhines. 
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An  African  Arrival. 

An  interesting  increment  of  population  has  just  come  to 
Stockton,  consisting  of  the  whole  membership  of  the 
Washington  Street  Baptist  Church,  of  Memphis,  Tenn., 
with  their  pastor  at  their  head  as  leader  of  the  expedition. 
Exact  numbers  are  not  given,  but  it  is  said  that  the  pro- 
cession covered  a  block  as  they  proceeded  to  the  African 
church  in  Stockton,  where  they  were  welcomed  by  the  lo- 
cal colored  population.  Emigration  by  churches  seems  to 
be  the  way  it  is  done  and  another  Memphis  church  is  ex- 
pected to  arrive  next  week  in  Lodi.  When  questioned 
the  immigrants  stated  that  they  would  live  together  as  one 
family.  Each,  upon 
obtaining  employ- 
ment, would  either 
find  quarters  else- 
where or  live  with 
the  rest  of  the  party 
aa  circum  stances 
might  dictate. 
Among  the  party 
there  are  a  few  el- 
derly people,  but 
most  of  them  are  of 
middle  age.  There 
are  only  six  men. 
After  the  arrival  of 
the  lot  which  is  ex- 
pected next  week, 
no  more  will  come 
until  January,  when 
100  will  arrive. 
Those  who  are  go- 
ing into  the  Lodi 
region  have  clubbed 
together  and  pur- 
chased a  few  small 
tracts  of  land  which 
they  will  farm. 


Persimmon  Profits. — We  alluded  recently  to  the  re- 
ported profits  of  a  Louisiana  grower  of  the  native  per- 
simmon. A  Florida  exchange  seems  to  mildly  doubt  the 
statement.  As  California  growers  seem  sometimes  to  have 
a  little  trouble  to  make  Japanese  persimmons  go 
profitably,  they  may  be  interested  in  reports  of 
Florida  sales.  The  Agriculturist  says  :  We  were  shown 
by  Mr.  J.  L.  Nuckols,  of  DeLand,  returns  for  the  fruit 
averaging  about  $3  per  half-box.  Mr.  D.  W.  Adams,  of 
Tangerine,  has  forwarded  us  account  of  sales  for  six  boxes 
of  persimmons  at  $5  per  box."  We  don't  know  just  what 
weight  Florida  growers  put  in  their  boxes,  but  making  a 
guess  at  fair  weight  and  the  prices  seem  good — not  less 


Gbape  Syrup. — 
There  is  already 
something  of  a 
grape-syrup  product 
in  this  State,  and  we 
apprehend  that  in 
the  face  of  cheap 
cane-sugar  syrups, 

it  will  be  easy  to  reduce  the  price  below  a  profitable 
mark.  Still,  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  subject  in- 
vestigated and  we  are  interested  to  know  that  Secre- 
tary Scott  of  the  Viticultural  Commission  has  been 
studying  the  problem  of  determining  the  best  method 
of  making  syrup  from  giapes.  There  is  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  Muscat  grapes  not  suited  for  making 
good  raisins,  and  some  believe  it  can  be  advantageously 
put  into  syrup  manufacture.  Mr.  Scott  has  been  ordered  by 
the  commission  to  prepare  an  exhaustive  essay  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  he  says  he  will  have  it  ready  on  the  first  of  next 
month.  It  will  be  a  full  25-page  pamphlet,  and  will  fur- 
nish important  information  to  vineyardists  and  merchants. 
The  syrup  from  the  Muscat  grapes  has  a  pleasant  flavor 
and  is  aa  distinctive  in  its  character  as  maple  syrup.  It  is 
reported  that  grape  syrup  has  been  received  favorably  in 
the  Eastern  markets  and  also  on  this  coast.  The  vacuum 
process  and  the  open  pan-process  of  manufacture  will  be 
discuwed  by  Secrrtary  Scott,  and  the  information  will  be 
of  general  interest,  though  investment  should  be  cautious- 
ly made  and  with  as  full  forecast  as  possible  of  the  market. 


THOUGHTS    OF    THA'NKSC\VlNG.-P/ifft0i}'Lo2udcj,  in  Sierra  County. 


probably  than  10  cents  per  pound.  Sales  have  been  made 
as  high  as  that  in  this  State  sometimes,  but  not  often. 


A  Oakadiah  cheese  weighing  over  22,000  pttunda  will 
be  on  exhibition  at  the  World's  Fair  next  year. 


Twenty-one  Decembers.— The  local  oflSce  of  the 
Weather  Service  sends  us  a  circular  which  combines  the 
December  observations  of  21  years  as  follows:  Greatest 
rainfall,  14.36  inches,  in  1871;  least,  no  rain,  in  1876;  aver- 
age December  rainfall,  5  13  inches.  The  warmest  December 
was  in  1885,  with  average  temperature  of  53.5°;  the  coldest 
in  1879,  with  average  49.4°.  Highest  temperature  on  any 
December  day  was  Dec.  20,  1869,  at  69°;  lowest  Dec.  24th, 
34°.  From  these  points  our  readers  can  figure  out  what 
they  are  likely  to  undergo  next  month. 


Insecticides  PBEVAIL.--At  the  San  Jose  convention, 
both  President  Cooper  and  entomoligist  Koebele  took  the 
ground  in  their  addresses,  that  parasitic  and  predaceous  in- 
sects could  be  expected  to  exterminate  injurious  insects. 
The  convention  looked  upon  this  as  likely  to  be  made  a 
pretext  by  the  shiftless  fruitgrower  to  neglect  tree  cleans- 
ing, and  so  it  was  voted  to  strike  such  hopeful  statements 
out  of  the  records.  The  convention  evidently  believed 
that  fruitgrowers  must  still  work  for  the  life  and  health  of 
their  trees. 


Rejoice  and  Be  Glad. 

It  is  seldom  that  compliance  with  this  old  scriptural  in- 
junction is  more  plainly  written  upon  the  human  counte- 
nance than  upon  upon  the  faces  of  this  group  of  mountain 
boys  which  the  expert  amateur  photographer,  W.  H.  Lon- 
den,  drew  up  in  front  of  his  lenses  during  a  ramble  in 
Sierra  county.  Modern  artists  have  furnished  pansies  by 
the  yard  and  the  population  has  gone  into  ecstacies  over 
the  bright  faces  they  discern  on  the  petals  of  the  flowers, 
but  what  is  a  yard  of  pansy  faces  as  compared  with  the 
full  rod  of  Thanksgiving  thus  drawn  up  by  the  roadside. 
It  is  a  skillful  joymaker  who  can  bring  a  smile  to  half  the 

faces  he  meets,  but 
here  is  a  case  in 
which  every  counte- 
nance is  open  with 
delight,  and  some  of 
the  openings  are 
vast — especially  up- 
on the  left  of  the 
picture.  Even  the 
central  chap,  who  is 
too  bashful  to  face 
the  music,  has  his 
smile  with  the  rest. 
The  picture  is  worth 
study  and  its  efi'ect 
is  irresistible.  Even 
if  the  reader  can 
find  little  to  rejoice 
over  in  his  year's 
work  and  life,  even 
if  his  Thanksgiving 
dinner  is  a  burden 
we  defy  him  to  look 
from  face  to  face 
along  this  gladsome 
line  without  getting 
into  a  comfortable 
frame  of  mind.  In 
fact  it  is  much  easier 
to  roar  with  laugh- 
ter than  to  repress 
a  smile.  We  com- 
mend the  picture  as 
a  Thanksgiving  ser- 
mon when  other 
prescriptions  fail. 
It  will  surpass  all  the  exercises  of  the  laughter  school 
curriculum. 

A  Promising  New  Rose.— At  the  Oakland  flower 
show,  noticed  in  last  week's  Eural,  M.  E.  Gill  the  well 
known  Oakland  nurseryman  and  florist,  showed  a  new  seed- 
ling rose  which  he  has  named  Sarah  Isabella  Gill.  It  is  a 
deep  yellow  like  Perle  des  Jardins,  and  has  a  bud  showing 
something  of  the  Mermet  unfolding.  It  has  plenty  of  sub- 
stance, and  the  open  rose  is  a  glorious  yellow.  The  bloom 
is  good-sized  and  apparently  comes  from  a  strong  growing 
variety.  It  seems  to  us  that  this  new  sort  will  be  worth 
watching,  and  we  shall  keep  an  eye  on  it.  We  are  not 
aware  whether  Mr.  Gill  has  prepared  a  stock  for  sale  or 
has  it  still  on  trial. 


A  State  Railway. — At  the  San  Jose  convention 
Mr.  A.  Black  of  Santa  Clara  urged  that  we  seek  the  pas- 
sage of  a  Constitutional  Amendment  permitting  the  State 
to  bond  itself  for  the  construction  of  a  railroad  system. 
He  argued  that  2  per  cent  ot  the  assessed  valuation  would 
be  ample  for  the  purpose.  Personally,  he  would  cheerfully 
contribute  his  shsre.  He  thinks  a  proposition  for  the 
State  to  issue  3  per  cent  construction  bonds  would  be  a 
more  popular  measure. 
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The  Week. 


Unless  the  clouds  get  all  the  water  squeezed  out  of  them 
at  the  north  we  are  now  in  for  a  wet  Thanksgiving.  There 
have  been  unusual  rains  in  Washington — great  enough  in 
volume  to  lift  the  lake  levels,  swell  the  streams  to  flood- 
breadth,  wash  away  habitations,  roads,  bridges  and  rail- 
way tracks,  arresting  travel  and  bringing  considerable 
losses  in  some  towns  and  rural  regions.  When  such  a 
storm  strikes  the  north  at  this  time  of  the  year,  there  is 
usuaully  enough  to  give  California  a  share  of  it,  and  pres- 
ent indications  are  good  for  it. 

Probably  no  dispensation  could  better  conduce  to 
thanksgiving  than  a  good  drenching  of  the  State.  Plow- 
ing, seeding,  tree  and  vine-planting  are  all  waiting  for  soil 
soaking.  Trade,  too,  always  loiters  along  until  spurred  on 
by  rural  activity  and  the  confidence  begotten  of  a  crop 
prospect.  Then  merchandise  orders  are  given,  implement 
men  shorten  up  their  drooping  countenances  and  lengthen 
their  advertisements,  nursery  and  seedsmen  are  in  their 
harvest  fervor  and  there  is  activity  everywhere.  Such  a 
change  the  coming  storm  may  work  upon  rural  and  urban 
scenes. 

To  make  way  for  a  day  of  leisure  for  our  employes  thf 
Rural  closes  its  forms  earlier  than  usual  this  week  and 
will  reach  readers  a  day  ahead  of  time.  May  its  early  call 
be  welcome. 


The  World's  Fair  in  August.— California  horti- 
culturista  who  will  go  to  the  World's  Fair  may  find  August 
the  best  month  to  be  there,  or  at  least  to  include  the  last 
half  of  August  and  thenceforward  while  the  Eastern 
autumn  fruits  come  in.  August  is  the  month  set  for  the 
great  horticultural  gatherings.  The  World's  Horticul- 
tural O  »ngreBS  will  begin  August  16th  and  hold  four  days. 
The  Society  of  American  Florists  and  the  American  Seed 
Trade  Association  and  the  American  Pomological  Society 
will  hold  their  annual  meetings  during  the  same  month. 
Therefore  the  largest  possible  attendance  of  horticulturists 
is  anticipated  at  that  time,  and  Californians  can  meet  their 
confreres  from  all  the  world. 


Flowers  fob  the  East.— If  we  have  not  yet  learned 
to  ship  flowers  to  the  East,  the  Easterners  may  teach  us  by 
coming  for  them.  It  is  reported  that  Mrs.  George  M. 
Pullman  and  one  of  her  daughters  made  a  flying  trip  to 
Oakland  from  Chicago  last  week  in  one  of  the  finest 
private  cars  that  ever  came  to  the  coast.  They  are  said  to 
have  purchased  $500  worth  of  flowers  in  that  city  and  re- 
turned with  them  to  the  East.  Going  2000  miles  and  back 
for  a  nosegay  is  something  the  ancients  never  even  dared 
to  attribute  to  their  goddesses.    Verily  the  world  moves, 


Local  Centers  of  Horticultural  Authority. 

The  most  noticeable  feature  of  the  recent  convention  of 
fruitgrowers  at  San  Jose  was  a  pronounced  sentiment 
against  centralization  of  horticultural  authority  and  influ- 
ence. This  sentiment,  in  some  of  its  manifestations,  was 
more  personal  in  its  drift  than  we  wish  it  had  been.  In 
some  of  its  activity  it  waged  warfare  against  an  individual 
State  ofiicer  who  has  faults,  as  have  other  men,  but  whose 
course  on  the  whole,  has  been  commendable,  and  whose 
services  have  been  valuable.  His  mistakes  and  shortcom- 
ings should  have  beem  more  gently  treated  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  he  has  labored  devotedly  and  to  the  extent  of  his 
abilities,  with  good  purpose  and,  in  most  of  his  undertak- 
ings, with  commendable  "results.  We  conceive,  however, 
that  this  element  of  personal  warfare  was  only  incidental, 
and  that  the  significance  of  the  week's  experience  was  in 
fact  the  lesson  that  conditions  now  require  a  wider  relega- 
gation  of  power  and  prerogative  to  local  centers  upon 
which  the  fruitgrowers  can  exercise  more  direct  influence 
in  accordance  with  what  they  clearly  see  to  be  their  local 
needs  and  local  conditions. 

California  is  a  great  State.  Upon  geographical  consid- 
erations alone  it  is  desireable  that  there  should  be  a  tend- 
ency now  to  build  up  local  centers  of  authority  and  influ- 
ence and  in  minor  executive  and  legislative  undertakings, 
to  feel  both  the  responsibility  and  the  stimulus  which  pro- 
mote success.  Beyond  this  there  lies  the  fact  that  gener- 
alizations covering  too  wide  ground,  either  convey  local 
hardships  or  are  too  mild  to  accomplish  anytliing;  they 
either  have  too  great  a  precentage  of  misfits  or  they  are 
too  loose  to  serve  the  purpose  of  clothing  at  all.  This  is 
owing  to  the  fact  that  in  different  regions  diflerent  prob- 
lems arise,  diflierent  sentiments  and  dispositions  inhere  in 
the  people,  the  problems  requiring  different  solutions,  and 
the  people  diflferent  policies  and  methods.  All  these 
things  needful,  can  be  best  meted  out  by  local  authorities. 

There  is  of  course  just  as  great  need  of  central  sources 
of  influence  aud  information  and  central  agencies  with 
powers  adequate  to  action  on  general  propositions.  In 
leading  matters  of  quarantine,  in  determining  the  ade- 
quacy of  general  enactments,  in  publication  of  facts  of  gen- 
eral applicability  and  in  instructive  digest  of  the  results  of 
local  undertakings  for  the  general  benefit,  there  is  still  full 
need  of  central  authority  and  this  authority  does  not  be- 
come less  nor  inferior  because  of  the  individual  activity  in 
local  centers.  Rather  should  there  be  a  tendency  to  ele- 
vate the  influence  and  work  of  the  central  body.  The  best 
of  local  workers  require  the  highest  expert  authority  to  aid 
them  in  difiicult  matters  which  arisei  n  their  work.  We  do 
not  see  in  the  disposition  to  vest  more  power  in  the  coun- 
ties any  necessary  menace  to  the  State  Board  of  Horticul- 
ture. It  seems  to  us  it  should  rather  stimulate  the  State 
Board  to  higher  work,  to  devote  more  attention  to  investi- 
gation and  experimentation  and  less  to  compilation.  It 
has  rendered  great  value  in  that  direction  hitherto  but  the 
State  is  advancing  in  this  special  knowlege  and  the  call 
now  is  for  advanced  work,  new  facts  about  obscure  matters 
which  underlie  success  but  which  the  local  executive  ofii- 
cers  cannot  penetrate. 

It  may  be  claimed  that  local  regulation  of  pest  destruc- 
tion cannot  be  relied  upon;  that  counties  have  refused  to 
act  though  the  need  was  great;  that  county  boards  of 
supeivisors  can  be  influenced  by  ignorant  Silurians  or 
penurians  to  withhold  funds  and  thus  thwart  the  work 
which  should  go  forward  with  equal  pace  in  all  parts  of 
the  State.  We  appreciate  the  force  of  this  objection,  but 
still  are  of  the  opinion  that  intelligence  has  advanced  so 
far  that  the  examples  of  counties  which  are  doing  most  in 
pest  regulation  will  be  more  clearly  recognized  than  for- 
merly, and  that  if  this  state  of  mind  has  not  been  reached 
it  will  soon  come  upon  the  heels  of  diseased  trees  and 
unmerchantable  fruit,  the  significance  of  which  even  the 
most  short-sighted  must  appreciate.  In  any  event,  the 
general  sentiment,  as  disclosed  by  the  discussions  and  ac- 
tion of  the  local  county  officers  massed  at  San  Jose,  seems 
to  be  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  a  departure  from  the 
method  of  appointment  and  central  responsibility  which 
has  existed  during  the  last  two  years. 

Another  clear  indication  in  favor  of  local  centers  of  ac- 
tion and  power  is  seen  in  the  disposition  which  was  made 
of  the  proposition  for  a  central  selling  institution  for  dried 
fruit  in  San  Francisco.  The  objection  was  not  urged 
against  the  symmetry  and  logic  of  the  plan  so  much  as 
against  the  centralization  idea,  which  seems  to  us  clearly 
impracticable.  Local  cooperation  at  the  foundation,  with 
such  superstructure  of  conference  and  uniformity  of  action 
toward  certain  specific  ends  which  are  generally  desirable, 
seems  to  us  the  method  in  which  we  are  likely  to  advance 
toward  a  more  satisfactory  marketing  of  our  fruits.  Our 
people  will  not  delegate  their  property-rights  and  freedom 
of  action  to  any  distant  authority.  They  may  relegate 
such  rights  and  freedom  to  a  local  board  whom  they  per- 
sonally know,  and  for  certain  purpose,  like  the  fixing  of  | 


a  minimum,  as  the  Fresno  raisingrowers  did,  but  we  have 
no  hope  of  any  wide  adherence  to  any  central  system  of 
marketing,  no  matter  how  skillfully  and  logically  drawn. 

Even  though  the  disposition  of  the  growers  as  shown  at 
San  Jose  may  seem  inharmonious  and  rebellious  against 
the  methods  which  some  of  our  most  devoted  and  promi- 
nent fruitmen  have  labored  to  build  up,  still  it  must  be 
taken  as  significant  that  the  people  generally  are  taking 
more  and  more  interest  in  the  afi^airs  which  deeply  concern 
their  industrial  success,  and  this  is  unquestionably  a  hope- 
ful condition,  the  beneficial  results  of  which  must,  per- 
haps, be  patiently  awaited. 


A  Black  Sheep  and  Black  Pepsin. 

Our  readers  who  have  been  attracted  by  the  tale  of  black 
pepsin,  which  recently  appeared  in  the  Rural,  will  be 
interested  in  the  following,  which  we  find  in  the  Country 
Gentleman  of  last  week: 

We  published  last  week  an  exposure  of  attempted  fraud  in 
the  matter  of  a  so-called  "  black  pepsin  "  method  of  increasing 
the  yield  of  butter.  Information  has  since  reached  us  that  the 
author  of  the  scheme  is  one  James  A.  Bain  of  Ohio,  who  has 
been  up  to  tricks  of  a  similar  kind  heretofore,  notably  of  a 
swindle  in  the  spring  of  1882,  in  which  he  signed  himself  as 
secretary  of  a  bogus  "North  American  Poultry  Association," 
and  offered  vahtable  information  about  incubators  which 
proved  to  be  worthless.  Our  correspondent  states  that  Bain 
has  been  in  State's  prison  for  offenses  of  the  kind,  but  this  we 
do  not  know  to  be  a  fact.  The  "  black  pepsin  "  stuff  was  to  be 
obtained  for  so  many  stamps  of  "  The  Concord  Chemical  Co.," 
New  York,  but  it  is  found  on  inquiry  that  no  such  company 
exists  in  that  city,  and  that  the  postmaster  of  New  York  has 
been  requested  to  forward  letters  directed  to  the  company  to 
the  same  postofflce  in  Ohio  which  was  Bain's  location  in  1882, 
on  the  excuse  that  a  contemplated  removal  of  the  company 
from  there  to  New  York  had  been  temporarily  postponed. 

We  supposed  that  we  could  recognize  this  Ohio  fraud  in 
any  of  his  works,  but  though  our  notice  in  the  Rubal  of 
November  12th  showed  that  we  had  no  confidence  in  any 
such  manipulation  of  milk  being  satisfactory  in  its  re- 
sults, we  have  to  acknowledge  that  the  fabrication  of  a 
South  Australian  dairy  society's  report  to  float  the  stuff 
W8s  too  distant  for  our  near-sighted  vision  to  penetrate. 
Bain's  success  seems  to  be  in  reclothing  old  frauds  in  such 
new  dress  that  they  will  pass  inspection  even  by  acquain- 
tances. We  supposed  he  had  done  enough  mischief  with 
his  "  California  Cold  Process  Fruit  Preserver  "to  keep 
him  in  funds  for  a  year,  but  his  invention  seems  exu- 
berant. He  is  now  working  several  swindles  a  year  and, 
if  reports  be  true,  his  old  cell  in  the  State's  prison  must 
soon  welcome  him  again.  Black  seems,  fittingly  enough, 
a  favorite  color  with  him.  He  blackened  salicylic  acid  in 
his  fruit  compound  and  now  he  probably  blackens  common 
rennet  powder  and  calls  it  "  black  pepsin." 

As  we  stated  before,  it  is  not  new  to  treat  milk  with  an 
agent  which  coagulates  the  curd  in  such  a  way  that  part 
of  it  which  should  go  in  the  buttermilk  is  massed  with 
the  butter,  and  the  product  may  be  edible  and  wholesome 
enough,  but  it  is  not  butter,  nor  will  it  keep  like  butter. 
Therefore  the  dodge  has  in  it  some  fact  and  truth,  but  in 
the  way  it  is  presented  it  is  a  snare  and  a  fraud. 

There  always  seems  to  be  plenty  of  credulous  people 
who  will  accept  agencies  for  this  sort  of  bogus  traffic.  At 
the  same  time  that  we  were  exposing  the  fraud  of  the 
"California  Cold  Process  of  Fruit  Preservation,"  as 
advertised  in  Eastern  papers,  there  were  agents  peddling 
recipes  from  house  to  house  in  San  Francisco.  Satan 
seems  to  gain  points  in  his  old  age. 

A  Daiby  Conference. — The  dairymen  of  Marin  and 
Sonoma  counties  have  done  well  to  secure  audience  with 
their  newly  elected  member  of  Congress,  and  State  Sena- 
tor, concerning  the  influence  false  products  are  exerting  up- 
on legitimate  dairy  products.  As  we  go  to  press,  a  meet- 
ing is  being  held  at  the  Court  House  in  San  Rafael,  of  which 
we  hope  to  have  a  report  in  a  later  issue.  The  Marin 
Tocsin  states  that  Congressman  Geary  has  been  considering 
the  details  of  an  act  that  will  put  the  most  stringent  checks 
possible  on  the  sale  of  oleomargine  under  the  guise  of 
pure  butter,  with  provisions  that  will  guarantee  its  rigor- 
ous enforcement.  State  Senator  Eliot  McAllister  is  also 
prepared  to  invoke  the  powers  of  the  State  and  will  in- 
troduce a  bill  to  provide  for  a  Board  of  Inspection  to  ex- 
amine the  markets,  hotels,  etc.  and  prosecute  all  who  may 
be  found  disobeying  the  existing  law.  This  a  wise  move- 
ment, for  there  is  no  doubt  that  considerable  quantities 
are  now  being  disposed  of  to  an  ignorant  public,  in  direct 
voilation  of  existing  laws. 

Oregon  Farmers'  Institutes. — Farmers'  Institutes 
will  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Oregon  State  Ae;ricul- 
tural  College,  this  winter,  at  Salem,  Newberg,  Milton, 
Siuslaw,  Dallas  and  Brownsville. 
The  first  meeting  is  being  held  this  week  at  Newberg. 

The  experiments  in  raising  tobacco  in  Georgia  this  year 
have  proved  very  sucessful. 


!  { November  26,  1892. 
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Prom  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

• 

The  public  intelligence  is  so  habitually  befogged  by  the 
misrepresentations  and  false  assumptions  of  partisan 
newspapers  that  it  is  difficult  to  escape  wrong  impressions, 
however  honestly  one  may  try  to  bear  the  truth  in  mind. 
The  triumphant  Democratic  party  is  just  now  the  victim  of  a 
flood  of  irresponsible  talk.  The  extreme  partisan  opposing 
press  would  have  the  country  believe  that  the  Democrats 
are  pledged  to  free  trade,  and  that  either  the  party  must 
fail  to  keep  its  promises  or  involve  us  in  the  industrial 
confusion  which  would  follow  a  radical  and  immediate 
change  in  our  tariff  policy.  A  few  days  ago,  at  a  dinner 
given  in  his  honor,  Mr.  Cleveland  said:  "  I  am  willing 
that  the  Democratic  party  should  only  succeed  by  meeting 
the  situation  fairly  and  squarely;  by  being  absolutely  and 
patriotically  true  to  its  principles  and  professions.  This 
is  the  assured  guarantee  of  success.  I  know  of  no  other." 
This  has  been  eagerly  accepted  as  a  declaration  by 
the  soon-to-be-president  that  he  intends  to  "go 
in  hot  for  radical  free  trade;"  and  already  Mr. 
Cleveland's  critics  have  arranged  for  him  a  scheme  in- 
volving an  extra  session  of  Congress  to  follow  immediately 
upon  his  assumption  of  office,  repeal  of  the  existing  tariff 
laws  and  the  substitution  of  the  free-trade  principle  in  the 
policy  of  the  Government.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
neither  the  Democratic  platform  nor  any  utterance  of  its 
candidates  puts  upon  the  party  any  obligation  even  faintly 
resembling  the  plan  arranged  by  the  opposing  party  press. 
We  have  read  and  re-read  the  tariff  plank  adopted  by  the 
Chicago  Convention,  and  we  fail  to  find  any  cause  for  im- 
mediate alarm  even  on  the  part  of  those  whose  interests 
are  bound  up  in  our  present  tariff  policy,  excepting  possi- 
bly a  few  who  are  affected  by  the  new  and  extreme  pro- 
visions of  the  McKinley  act.  Happily  no  California 
interest  (if  we  leave  out  of  reckoning  the  already  broken- 
backed  tin-mining  enterprise  at  Temescal)  is  included  in 
this  exception,  so  that  our  prune-growers,  hop-growers, 
raisin- packers  and  others  who  look  to  the  tariff"  lor  pro- 
tection may  rest  easy  for  the  present  at  least.  In  any 
event,  their  interests  will  be  among  the  last  from  which 
the  tariff  will  be  removed.  The  wool-growers  stand  prob- 
ably in  greater  hazard.  To  permit  the  readers  of  the 
Rural  to  refresh  their  intelligence  with  the  "  documents 
in  the  case,"  we  re-print  in  full  the  tariff  plank  adopted  by 
the  convention  which  nominated  Mr.  Cleveland,  and 
which  includes  all  the  tariff  "  promises"  to  which  he  has 
just  given  renewed  assent.    The  plank  is  as  follows: 

We  reiterate  the  oft-repeated  doctrines  of  the  Democratic 
party  that  the  necessity  of  the  Government  is  the  only  justifi- 
cation for  taxation,  and  that  whenever  a  tax  is  unnecessary  it 
is  unjustifiable;  that  when  custom-house  taxation  is  levied  up- 
on articles  o'  any  other  kind  than  those  produced  in  this  coun- 
try, the  diflference  between  the  cost  of  labor  here  and  labor 
abroad,  when  such  a  difference  exists,  fully  measures  any  pos- 
sible benefits  to  labor,  and  that  the  enormous  additional  impo- 
sitions of  the  existing  tariff  fall  with  crushing  force  upon  our 
farmers  and  workingmen,  and,  for  the  mere  advantage  of  the 
few  whom  it  enriches,  exact  from  labor  a  grossly  unjust  share 
of  the  expenses  of  the  Government;  and  we  demand  such  re- 
vision of  the  tariff  laws  as  will  remove  their  iniquitous  inequal- 
ities, lighten  their  impositions  and  put  them  on  a  constitutional 
and  equitable  basis. 

But  in  making  a  reduction  of  taxes  it  is  not  proposed  to  in- 
jure any  domestic  industries,  but  rather  to  promote  their 
healthy  growth.  From  the  foundation  of  the  Government  the 
taxes  collected  at  the  custom-house  have  been  the  chief  source 
of  Federal  revenue.  Such  they  must  continue  to  be.  More- 
over, many  industries  have  come  to  rely  upon  lefislation  for 
their  successful  continuance,  so  that  any  change  in  the  law 
muRt  be  at  every  step  regardful  of  the  labor  and  capital  thus  in- 
volved. The  process  of  reform  must  be  subject  in  its  execution 
to  this  plain  dictate  of  justice. 

We  denounce  the  McKinley  law  as  the  culminating  atrocity 
of  class  legislation;  we  indorse  the  efforts  of  the  Democrats  of 
the  present  Congress  to  modify  ita  most  oppressive  features  in 
the  direction  of  free  raw  materials  and  cheaper  manufactured 
goods  that  enter  into  general  consumption,  and  we  promise  its 
repeal  as  one  of  the  beneficent  results  that  will  follow  the  ac- 
tion of  the  people  in  entrusting  power  to  the  Democratic  party. 
Since  the  McKinley  tariff  went  into  operation  there  have  been 
ten  reductions  of  the  wages  of  laboring  men  to  one  increase, 
and  we  point  to  'he  dullness  and  distress,  the  wage-reductions 
and  strikes  in  the  iron  trade  as  the  best  evidence  that  no  such 
prosperity  as  is  claimed  has  resulted  from  the  McKinley  act. 

We  call  the  attpntion  of  thoughtful  Americans  to  the  fact 
that  in  30  years  of  restrictive  taxes  against  the  importation  of 
foreign  wealth  in  exchange  for  our  agricultural  surplus  the 
homes  and  farms  of  the  country  have  become  burdened  with 
real  estate  mortgages  of  over  $2,500,000,000,  exclusive  of  all 
other  forms  of  indebtedness;  that  in  one  of  the  chief  agricultural 
States  of  the  West  there  appear  real  estate  mortgages  averaging 
$165  per  capita  for  the  total  population,  and  that  similar  con- 
ditions are  shown  to  exist  in  other  agricultural  exporting 
States.  We  denounce  a  policy  which  fosters  no  industry  so 
much  as  it  does  that  of  the  Sheriff. 

In  this,  surely,  there  is  no  promise  of  immediate  and 
sweeping  change— of  a  change  so  radical  as  to  revolution- 
ize the  industrial  system  of  the  country. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  free  trade,  or  anything  very  nearly 
approaching  it,  is  a  thing  impossible  in  the  present  condi- 


tions of  the  Government.  The  ordinary  expenses  of  the 
Government  are  between  $350,000,000  and  $400,000,000 
per  year,  and  the  present  protective  tariff  provides  about 
$225,000,000,  the  rest  coming  from  internal  revenue  taxes 
and  miscellaneous  sources.  To  enforce  free  trade,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  repeal  all  the  present  duties  on  articles  of 
common  and  necessary  use,  retaining  only  those  on  the 
luxuries  of  the  rich,  which  are  properly  revenue  duties, 
though  they  may  be  incidentally  protective.  The  value 
of  our  dutiable  imports  in  1891  was  nearly  $500,000,000,  of 
of  which  a  little  more  than  $100,000,000  were  articles  of 
luxury  and  voluntary  use.  The  rest  are  classified  as  food 
products,  crude  articles,  partly  manufactured  articles,  and 
articles  completely  manufactured  and  ready  for  use. 
Duties  on  all  these  classes  of  imports  must  come  off,  to 
carry  out  the  free  trade  idea,  to  reduce  price  ol  articles 
of  common  use  by  a  tariff  for  revenue  only.  The  duty 
on  luxuries  is  higher  than  that  on  other  articles,  and  the 
$100,000,000  of  luxuries  imported  may  yield  $75,000,000  of 
revenue.  Retaining  these  duties,  the  loss  of  revenue  by 
taking  duty  off  competitive  articles  of  common  use,  that 
price  to  the  consumer  may  be  reduced  by  foreign  competi- 
tion, will  amount  to  about  $150,000,000.  This  loss,  if  it 
should  be  brought  about  by  change  of  tariff  policy,  would 
leave  a  deficit  in  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Govern- 
ment. There  is  no  way  to  make  this  up  except  by  an 
income  tax  or  a  re-imposition  of  duties  on  sugar  or  other 
articles  which  now  come  in  free.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
there  will  be  no  haste  to  substitute  a  sugar-tax  and  an 
income-tax  for  the  tariff-tax. 


The  Rural  does  not  seek  to  make  itself  an  apologist  for 
the  Democractic  party — it  wishes,  simply,  to  give  the  facts 
as  they  stand  and  to  correct  if  possible  the  false  impres- 
sions which,  through  the  pernicious  industry  of  party 
newspapers  and  party  speakers,  appear  to  have  infected 
the  country.  On  the  4th  of  next  March  the  Democratic 
party  will  find  itself  in  complete  control  of  the  country, 
and  it  will  be  its  purpose  to  modify  the  tariff  policy.  It  is 
pledged  to  do  this;  but  it  is  not  pledged  (ten  thousand  par- 
tisan newspapers,  to  the  contrary,  notwithstandins)  to 
sweep  away  the  whole  tariff  scheme  and  to  involve  the 
country  in  an  industrial  revolution.  It  is  a  serious  mistake 
to  confound  ^rom>e«  and  <enc?encie«.  Of  its  free  trade  ten- 
dencies, protectionists  have,  indeed,  some  reason  to  be  con- 
cerned. There  will,  unquestionably,  be  a  strong  free-trade 
element  in  Congress.  There  will  be  an  effort  on  the  part  of 
this  element  to  go  to  extremes;  but  it  is  not  likely  to  succeed. 
The  ■promises  of  the  party  do  not  demand  free  trade  or  any- 
thing like  it;  the  conditions  of  the  country  make  it  an  un- 
safe and  an  unwise  policy  at  this  stage  of  our  development; 
the  sentiment  of  the  country  would  kill  any  such  project 
before  it  could  take  the  form  of  1  aw.  What  we  may 
expect  is  the  lopping  off  of  the  extreme  provisions  of  the 
McKinley  bill,  the  placement  of  timber,  coal  and  (we  fear) 
wool  on  the  free  list  and  a  general  scaling  down  of  duties 
where  they  protect  industries  which  have  outgrown  their 
infancy.  Saving  and  excepting  the  proposition  as  to  wool, 
we  see  no  reason  to  regret  the  prospect.  But  we  should 
most  seriously  regret  and  resent  any  proposition  that, 
leaving  the  manufacturer  and  merchant  free  to  exact  pro- 
tected prices,  would  condemn  the  producing  farmer  and 
orchardist  to  forego  the  small  advantage  which  the  tariff 
gives  him. 

The  arguments  for  an  extra  session  of  Congress  to  follow 
immediately  upon  Mr.  Cleveland's  assumption  of  office, 
rest  upon  the  idea  that  the  tariff  policy  is  to  be  the  objecc 
of  immediate  and  determined  assault.  It  is  urged  that  if 
matters  are  eft  to  their  normal  course,  Congress  will  not 
meet  till  the  December  following  Mr.  Cleveland's  inaugu- 
ration; that  it  will  take  six  to  nine  months  to  frame  a  new 
tariff  measure,  and  that  it  could  not  go  into  effect  before 
September  or  October  of  1894,  or  nearly  two  years  after  the 
party  had  gotten  into  power.  Furthermore,  the  new 
legislation  would  come  into  effect  just  before  a  general 
congressional  election,  upon  whose  result  it  might  have 
disastrous  effect  From  the  standpoint  of  the  extreme 
Democratic  free  traders,  this  is  certainly  sound  sense;  but 
there  is  good  evidence  that  Mr.  Cleveland  does  not  look  at 
matters  from  this  standpoi  nt  in  his  discouragement 
of  all  propositions  of  a  special  session.  A  few  days 
ago  the  New  York  Sun  contained  an  editorial  an- 
nouncement, from  which  the  following  is  extracted: 
"The  <Sm«  is  permitted  tc  announce  that  it  is  the  present 
determination  of  ex-President  Cleveland  not  to  call  an 
extra  session  of  Congress  after  his  inauguration  March  4th 
next.  It  is  further  announced  that  in  the  estimation,  at 
present,  of  Mr.  Cleveland,  and  his  closest  friends,  that  an 
extra  session  would  turn  out  to  be  a  profitless  proceeding. 
His  friends  say  that  Mr.  Cleveland  must  have  time  after 
his  inauguration  to  look  over  the  ground.  There  is  a  nat- 
ural objection  also  to  the  assembling  of  Congress  immedi- 
ately after  the  inauguration  on  the  ground  that  it  would 


have  more  or  less  of  an  unsettling  influence  on  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country."  To  the  Rural  it  seems  that,  taking 
all  things  together,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Cleve- 
land will  decline  to  call  an  extra  sesuon  ;  and,  further, 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  will  resolutely  oppose 
any  course  that  will  have  a  tendency  to  unsettle  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  Mr.  Cleveland  will  have  to  fight 
the  radical  free  trade  element  in  his  party.  It  goee  with- 
out question  that  he  will  have  a  great  fight  on  his  hands 
in  the  matter  of  adjusting  the  official  patronage  of  the 
Government.  And  to  these  sources  of  annoyance  there 
will  unquestionably  be  added  a  contention  within 
the  Democratic  party  upon  the  silver  question. 
Mr.  Cleveland  is  a  gold-standardist,  and  his  influence  im- 
posed upon  the  Chicago  convention  a  "  straddle"  on  the 
silver  issue;  but  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  a  vast 
majority  of  the  party  favor  free  silver  without  regard  to 
the  platform.  In  the  last  Ohio  State  election  silver  was 
the  main  issue  with  the  Democratic  party  on  a  square  free- 
coinage  platform.  Whoever  recalls  the  discussions  of 
the  time  not  only  in  Ohio,  but  throughout  the 
country,  knows  that  Democratic  sentiment  was  largely 
for  free  silver.  Mr.  Cleveland  checked  this  senti- 
ment and  forced  it  to  silence;  but  he  did  not  kill  it, 
and  it  is  sure  to  rise  to  contest  with  him  the  domination 
of  the  triumphant  party.  We  see  already  signs  of  prepa- 
ration by  the  silver  men  for  a  direct  assault.  Repeal  of  the 
Sherman  act  is  one  of  the  "  promises"  which  must  be  ful- 
filled, and  when  it  comes  to  a  substitute  for  it  there  will 
be  music  in  the  air. 


The  more  we  study  the  situation  the  more  difficult  Mr. 
Cleveland's  position  appears.  Elected  by  political  ele- 
ments totally  adverse  to  each  other;  having  to  meet  and 
adjust  the  conflicting  claims  of  hostile  factions  for  official 
recognition;  subjected  to  the  duty  of  revolutionizing  the 
administrative  organization  of  the  country;  under  the  nec- 
essity of  carrying  out  specific  promises  of  reform;  exposed 
to  the  danger  of  excessive  zeal  on  the  part  of  his  own 
partisans;  face  to  face  with  problems  which  our  century  of 
constitutional  government  has  not  been  able  to  solve;  with 
enemies  not  only  in  front  but  behind  him — thus  situated 
and  thus  confronted,  Grover  Cleveland  has  before  him  the 
most  difficult  duty  ever  laid  upon  a  President-elect — save 
alone  Abraham  Lincoln.  It  is  essentially  unfair,  ungener- 
ous and  un-American  to  pounce  upon  a  man  thus  situated 
and  to  add  to  his  difficulties  by  misrepresentation  and  mis- 
construction. Fair-minded  people,  no  matter  of  what  po- 
litical faith,  will  be  willing  to  give  him  a  chance,  reserving 
their  criticism  at  least  until  something  has  been  done  to 
merit  it. 


It  will  interest  many  of  our  readers  to  know  what  Gen. 
Weaver  thinks  of  the  result  of  the  national  election.  In 
an  interview  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  last  week,  he  said: 

The  populists  succeeded  in  the  late  election  far  beyond  their 
expectations,  and  have  demonstrated  their  strength  as  a  polit- 
ical factor  in  American  politics.  We  have  carried  almost  as 
many  States  as  the  Republican  party  has  carried,  and  have  been 
defeated  in  a  half  dozen  States  by  very  slim  margins,  which 
amounts  to  a  practical  victory.  We  hold  the  balance  of  power 
in  a  large  majority  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  and,  better  still, 
hold  the  balance  of  power  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
This  will  enable  us  to  act  as  a  breakwater  against  vicious  legis- 
lation, and  to  force  the  great  economic  issues  to  the  front.  The 
Republican  party  is  as  dead  as  the  Whig  party  was  after  the 
Scott  campaign  of  1852,  and  from  this  forward  will  rapidly 
diminish  in  strength  in  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  can  never 
make  another  national  campaign.  All  their  great  leaders  have 
been  killed  off,  including  Depew  and  McKinley.  It  was  our 
vote  that  defeated  Harrison  in  Illinois  and  sidetracked  Mc- 
Kinley in  Ohio.  The  populists  will  now  commence  a  vigorous 
campaign  and  will  push  the  work  of  organization  in  every 
county  of  the  Union.  Its  organization  is  now  national,  extends 
into  every  county  in  the  Union,  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the 
lakes  to  the  gulf.  A  conference  of  leaders  will  doubtless  soon 
be  held  at  some  central  point  for  the  purpose  of  thoroughly 
marshaling  the  forces  of  the  new  party  throughout  the  country. 


The  official  count  in  this  State  is  most  provokingly  slow. 
It  will  probably  take  another  week  to  complete  it.  Har- 
rison's plurality  will  probably  be  a  little  the  rise  of  6000. 
The  legislature  is  surely  Democratic.  The  constitutional 
amendment  extending  the  legislative  session  to  one 
hundred  days  has  been  beaten  ten  to  one.  The  amend- 
ment allowing  cities  or  towns  of  3500  population  to  make 
their  own  charters  has  been  carried.  The  amendment  ex- 
tending the  terms  of  city  and  county  bonds  from  20  to  40 
years  has  been  carried.  The  amendment  providing  ways 
and  means  for  State  officers  to  increase  their  deficiencies 
has  been  beaten.  The  proposition  to  refund  the  State 
debt  has  been  beaten.  The  proposition  for  a  popular  vote 
for  United  States  Senators  has  carried  by  an  almost 
unanimous  vote.  The  San  Francisco  depot  act  is  probably 
carried  by  a  narrow  majority.  The  proposition  for  an 
educational  qualification  for  voters  has  been  carried. 
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Sonoma  County  Notes. 

Santa  Rosa,  Nov.  21,  1892. 
To  THE  Editor: — The  wine  product  of  California 
should  be  recognized  as  a  staple  article  of  commerce  as 
wheat  is  but  few  merchants  or  manufacturers  seem  to  want 
to  trade  in  it.  Why  not !  If  it  involves  the  aging  and 
treating  of  the  wine,  then  why  not  have  cooperation  in  the 
wine  districts.  If  a  few  San  Francisco  houses  can  make 
large  profits  so  that  they  can  build  large  warehouses  valued 
in  the  thousands  of  dollars,  why  cannot  our  vinegrowers 
club  together,  get  cooperage  to  hold  the  wine,  and  not  allow 
all  of  the  wine  product  to  be  rushed  in  on  the  wine  cellars 
at  one  time.  The  farmers  could  get  the  experienced  help 
required  to  take  charge  of  the  wine  while  it  is  going  through 
the  process  of  aging.  Wine  is  always  low  when  every  one 
has  grapes  to  sell,  but  when  wine  has  the  age,  the  same 
should  command  a  very  handsome  return  for  the  invest- 
ment. The  vinegrower  wants  the  merchants,  both  whole- 
sale and  retail,  to  help  sell  the  California  product  whenever 
consumers  can  be  induced  to  take  it.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
now  that  a  better  price  is  paid  for  best  grapes,  that  good 
wine  will  only  be  placed  on  the  Eastern  market,  and  the 
day  will  not  be  far  distant  when  wine  will  be  dealt  in,  the 
same  as  wheat  and  iron,  by  all  tradesmen. 

GRAPE  SYRUP. 

While  visiting  Cloverdale,  I  called  at  the  Moulton  Hill 
vineyard.  It  is  a  large  establishment  and  is  producing 
grape  syrup.  They  will  produce  10,000  gallons  this  season. 
The  manufaciure  was  established  four  years  since,  and  is  a 
most  important  industry  for  the  grapegrower.  Mr.  F. 
Albertz  has  a  patent  evaporator,  in  which  he  can  boil  down 
4000  gallons  of  grape  juice  to  1000  gallons  of  the  syrup  in 
18  hours.  Afterward  it  is  rectified,  and  filtered,  and  placed 
in  one-gallon  cans  and,  sold  for  table  use.  A  large  demand 
has  sprung  up  in  the  East.  The  syrup  has  a  pleasant 
flavor  and  is  as  distinctive  in  its  character  as  maple  syrup. 

must-condensing. 

One  mile  from  Geyserville,  Sonoma  county,  a  factory  is 
making  condensed  must  from  the  grapes  for  shipment.  The 
output  in  1891  was  200  tons  of  must,  and  in  1892  will  be 
300  tons,  or  1000  barrels  of  50  gallons  each;  the  lot  being 
600  pounds  each.  I  am  told  that  six  tons  of  grapes  will 
produce  one  ton  of  must  and  give  also  50  gallons  of  good 
brandy — all  the  refuse  being  used  to  bring  about  this  result. 
The  San  Francisco  office  is  at  500  California  St.,  S.  F., 
where  samples  of  this  new  product  can  be  seen. 

At  Petiluma  a  starch  factory  will  be  established  at  an 
early  day.  The  people  will  give  one  block  of  land  and 
have  offered  to  give  potatoes  valued  at  $1000  free  to  help 
establish  such  an  industry. 

A  fruitgrower  suggests  that  all  the  rotten  apples  or  fruit 
be  taken  up,  or  have  hogs  run  in  and  feed  on  it.  If  the 
waste  fruit  is  not  consumed,  then  the  worm  will  surely  come 
out  in  due  time  and  go  up  the  tree.  W.  H.  M. 

[This  is  one  of  the  oldest  methods  known  to  reduce  the 
number  of  worms.  The  trouble  is  that  only  a  part  of  them 
can  be  reached  in  this  way,  for  a  large  part  of  the  worms 
crawl  out  of  the  fruit  and  hide  themselves  before  the  fruit 
drops  from  the  tree. — Ed.  Press.] 

A  Cordial  Invitation. 

Evergreen,  near  San  Jose,  Nov.  19,  1892. 
To  the  Editor:— If  "Grapegrower"  from  Glen  Ellen 
thinks  u  prudent  to  join  an  army  of  half,  or  whole,  bank- 
rupted grapegrowers,  he  can  see,  on  a  visit  to  my  place, 
many  different  ways  of  planting  the  vine — 7x7,  14x3^  ft., 
14x14,  etc.,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  explain  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  the  various  systems. 

William  Werner. 


ViTicuLTURAL  REPORT.— The  report  of  the  State 
Board  of  Viticulture  for  1891-2  is. already  out,  a  volume  of 
280  pages.  Any  grapegrower  or  winemaker  who  desires 
it  should  send  seven  cents  postage  to  "Secretary  Vit.  Com. 
317  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal."  Appendix  "A"  is 
bound  separately,  and  relates  to  brandy  distilling.  It  can 
be  secured  for  four  cents  postage.  The  other  appendices, 
some  of  them  translated  from  the  French  and  German  are 
included  in  the  report  and  are  very  valuable.  All  grape- 
growers  should  apply  for  these  documents. 


Correction  on  Dairy  Information. 

In  our  issue  of  Nov.  12th,  page  400,  in  the  third  par- 
agraph, the  printer  makes  us  say  :  "  Whenever  cream 
cannot  be  ripened  at  a  lower  temperature  than  47°  there  is 
a  great  loss  of  butter-fat."  It  should  have  read  67°  for 
ripened  cream  and  47'  or  less  for  sweet  cream  Any  good 
butter-maker  knows  that  cream  would  hardly  ripen  at  so 
low  a  temperature  as  47°,  and  we  very  greatly  regret  the 
mistake  as  tending  to  throw  discredit  upon  the  excellent 
information  given  by  Mr.  Steele  upon  the  Rural  and 
upon  scientific  dairying  in  general.  We  intend  to  be  very 
careful  upon  all  such  points,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  so 
many  are  disposed  to  attach  more  weight  to  a  condemna- 
tion of  one  such  error  than  to  commendation  of  a  great 
mass  of  valuable  in^^ormation. 


A  New  Method  of  Peeling  Peaches. — A  recipe 
comes  to  us  which  says  :  "  Sulphur  them  about  as  long  as 
Iruit  is  sulphured,  then  the  peel  can  be  pulled  off  with  a 
knife."  It  is  suggested  that  the  above  plan  might  be  made 
profitable  by  using  it  only  for  first  grade  well-ripened 
peaches,  to  be  first  pitted  then  sulphured,  peeled  and 
lightly  sulphured  a  second  time.  By  very  careful  handling 
this  would  make  a  fancy  article. 


THE  FRUIT  GROWERS'  CONVENTION. 

A  "Rural"  Reporter  Runs  Over  the  Discussions 
and  Gives  His  Impressions. 

The  whole  meeting  bristled  with  points  of  practical,  dol- 
lar-winning wisdom  like  an  Iowa  farm  house  just  fitted  with 
lightning  rods. 

To  give  a  close  detail  of  this  great  meeting  would  be  out 
of  the  question  and  perhaps  our  readers  will  be  best  pleased 
with  such  thoughts  as  impressed  the  writer.  Let  us  call 
such  as  ran  over  the  grader,  winnowed  thoughts. 

In  the  address  of  welcome  one  is  impressed  by  the  re- 
markable Providence  that  went  on  for  centuries  to  form 
the  bed  of  an  inland  sea  into  a  vast  garden,  and  later  on  to 
bring  for  its  development  a  race  of  men  who  study  every 
element  afTecting  public  prosperity  from  the  infusorial  life 
that  acts  as  a  cause  of  fungoid  disease  in  the  smallest 
plant,  to  the  laws  of  trade  and  nations  that  move  the  com- 
merce of  the  world,  and  those  higher  laws  upon  which  those 
of  man  are  founded  and  by  which  the  universe  is  ruled. 
Truly  nothing  that  interests  mankind  escapes  the  notice  of 
Santa  Clara  people.  They  dwell  in  one  great  orchard,  ex- 
ploit every  market  and  promise  to  supply  the  world  with 
prunes. 

the  battle  of  the  parasites  and  insecticides. 

Members  of  the  Convention  are  divided  in  opinion  as  to 
trusting  to  the  parasites  which  have  been  colonized  in  Cali- 
fornia, or  depending  upon  the  washes  and  gases  that 
have  proven  so  effective  in  the  past.  This  difference  of 
opinion  existing  in  the  meeting  is  found  all  through  the 
country  and  makes  it  very  hard  to  promote  any  uniform 
policy  of  destroying  insect  pests.  All  agree  that  some 
effective  means  of  protection  is  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the 
industry. 

In  their  enthusiasm  over  the  discovery  of  Australian 
parasites  which  keep  so  many  enemies  of  plant  life,  at  the 
antipodes,  in  check.  Commissioner  Koebele  and  President 
Cooper  were  understood  to  have  expressed  the  convic- 
tion that  our  troubles  are  ended  in  harmony  with  that  law 
of  nature  which  controls  life  by  the  universal  edict  of 
"  Live  and  let  live."  In  other  words,  they  claim  that  we 
have  now  discovered  many  hundred  varieties  of  insects 
that  destroy  the  enemies  of  plant  life,  and  it  is  only  a 
question  of  development  of  this  idea  and  successful  coloni- 
zation until  all  varieties  of  scale,  aphis,  codling  moth,  etc., 
shall  be  under  control. 

On  the  other  hand  the  advocates  of  insecticides  claim 
that  we  know  for  a  certainty  that  the  scale  can  be  kept  in 
check  upon  deciduous  and  the  smaller  citrus  trees 
by  washes,  and  upon  the  larger  citrus  trees  by  fumigation 
with  hydrocyanide  gas. 

At  Riverside,  for  instance,  the  city  has  purchased  a 
complete  fumigating  outfit,  and  so  soon  as  the  commis- 
sioner notifies  the  authorities  that  the  pest  has  made  its 
appearance  they  order  a  thorough  disinfection  at  once,  at 
the  owner's  expense.  By  this  plan  they  have  only  a  very 
few  cases  each  year. 

From  the  discussion  it  appeared  that  there  was  no 
question  but  that  the  vedalia  had  been  of  immense  benefit 
in  destroying  the  scale,  but  that  it  was  probable  that  they 
had  not  taken  the  time  to  catch  the  last  one,  nor  have 
they  any  means  to  prevent  other  scales  from  coming  in 
after  the  vedalia  has  finished  its  work  and  moved  on  to 
to  pastures  new.  One  gentlemen  reported  that  a  colony 
of  the  latest  fashion  of  steel-blue  ladybirds,  imported  from 
Australia,  had  disappeared,  and  that  he  thought  they  had 
been  destroyed  by  a  small  bird  that  he  saw  upon  the  tree. 
We  hope  he  may  correspond  with  Mr.  Koebele  and  find 
out  whether  they  have  similar  trouble  with  these  little  birds  in 
their  Australian  home.  In  a  science  so  new  to  us  as  ento- 
mology we  are  in  danger  of  generalizing  from  too  few 
premises  and  thus  fall  into  error. 

Mr.  Block  of  San  Jose  says  that  he  has  observed  that  it 
is  easy  to  find  these  ladybirds  at  some  times  and  impos- 
sible at  others.  He  thinks  it  is  their  habit  to  spend  a  part 
of  their  life  where  they  are  hard  to  find,  and  it  may  be 
that  the  ladybirds  may  still  be  there. 

The  general  sentiment  of  the  convention  was  that  we 
need  very  exact  and  careful  knowledge  upon  the  habits  of 
friendly  and  injurious  insects,  and  then  some  means  of  en- 
forcing compliance  by  all  with  such  means  of  prevention  as 
seem  most  economical  and  effective. 

CONFLICT  OF  AUTHORITY. 

To  accomplish  the  protection  needed  it  seems  that  general 
harmony  and  concert  of  action  are  necessary.  Where  the 
Board  of  Horticulture  is  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  the 
Horticultural  Commissioners  are  named  by  supervisors,  it 
does  not  appear  how  that  essential  harmony  is  to  be  gained, 
especially  if  each  it  jealous  of  his  own  authority.  Between 
counties  and  Stale  there  is  liable  to  arise  similar  differences 
to  those  between  State  and  Federal  authority  that  caused  us 
so  much  trouble.    If  civil  service  rules  prevail  anywhere,  it 


should  be  in  these  offices  where  science  is  so  closely  re- 
lated to  industry.  The  Horticultural  Commissioner  who 
renders  service  for  a  nominal  stipend,  often  grudgingly 
voted  by  a  Board  with  little  conception  of  the  responsibilty 
of  the  office,  can  hardly  be  expected  to  give  his  days  and 
nights  to  such  close  study  that  he  may  never  recommend 
an  injurious  or  useless  wash — that  he  may  always  detect 
at  once  the  advent  of  any  insect  enemy,  and  promote  by 
every  means  in  human  power,  the  increase  of  insect  and 
feathered  friends.  Supervisors  should  regard  this  appoint- 
ment as  pioneers  would  have  regarded  the  appointment  of 
a  captain  who  was  to  organize  and  command  them  in  protect- 
ting  their  homes  against  surrounding  savages,  and  choose 
their  brightest  citizen  who  had  most  interest  in  the  fruit 
industry.  He  should  be  paid  as  though  his  services  were 
important,  and  afforded  every  facility  for  acquiring  the  best 
and  latest  information. 

Whenever  in  doubt  as  to  the  proper  course  of  action, 
there  should  be  some  standard  authority  to  which  he  can 
refer.  At  both  our  universities  we  have  bright  professors 
who  are  devoting  their  lives  to  the  special  study  of  insect 
and  plant  life,  and  in  case  the  owner  whose  trees  are  quar- 
antined or  ordered  disinfected  feels  himself  aggrieved,  the 
law  should  designate  some  one  by  whom  the  matter  should 
be  decided.  There  would  be  little  danger  of  unfair  rulings, 
as  scientific  men  have  too  high  a  regard  for  reputation.  Such 
a  course  would  relieve  many  hardships  and  reduce  friction 
in  enforcing  law. 

The  Board  of  Horticulture  and  Commissioners  should 
be  in  that  thorough  sympathy  indicated  by  the  text  of 
scripture,  "  In  honor  preferring  one  another." 

OVERPRODUCTION. 

In  Mr.  Gordon's  able  and  exhaustive  essay  entitled 
"  Don't,"  there  seemed  to  be  little  left  for  us  but  to  buy 
some  first-class  land  in  Santa  Clara  county,  at  $100  or  cer- 
tainly not  more  than  $150  per  acre,  give  it  the  best  possible 
care  in  every  detail  of  planting  and  developing  a  prune 
orchard,  and  then  expect  that  prunes  will  be  produced  so 
far  beyond  the  world's  demand  that  we  can  hardly  expect 
to  sell  them  at  all.  He  is  one  among  lo.coo,  who  will  ever 
succeed  in  carrying  out  all  of  Mr.  Gordon's  excellent  direc- 
tions, and  even  then  it  does  not  look  as  though  there  was 
much  left  for  him  to  hope  for,  except  to  starve,  especially  if 
he  should  neglect  the  important  one  of  buying  first-class 
Santa  Clara  land  at  $100  per  acre. 

Overproduction  is  an  old  story  to  all  of  us  that  we  have 
heard  since  childhood,  and  we  never  yet  saw  the  time  when 
the  prophets  of  evil  could  not  marshal  an  apalling  array  of 
figures.  Those  opposing  the  introduction  of  machinery 
can  paralyze  us  with  the  specter  of  black  Ruin  coming  on 
a  white  horse  to  trample  down  the  last  vestige  of  happi- 
ness. Some  pioneers  have  told  the  writer  that  in  early  days 
they  ran  their  horses  to  Marysville  to  spend  their  gold- 
dust,  fearing  that  gold  would  soon  be  as  cheap  as  iron. 
When  their  value  as  food  and  cost  of  production  a^e  con- 
sidered, it  will  be  a  cold  day  for  producers  of  other  fruit 
when  French  prunes  raised  in  the  Santa  Clara  valley  are 
sold  below  cost  of  production.  How  is  the  grand-dame 
who  picks  up  a  few  windfall  apples  every  day  through  the 
fall,  and  dries  them  on  strings  against  the  south  end  of  the 
house,  ever  going  to  get  the  money  to  buy  her  calico  dress 
when  we  reach  the  point  where  the  California  prunegrower 
cannot  make  a  living  ?  Seriously,  this  is  the  source  of  the 
most  severe  competition  that  we  have  to  meet,  and  if  our 
figures  on  prospects  of  fruit-market  give  unexpected  results, 
it  will  often  be  found  that  we  omitted  to  calculate  whether 
the  apple  crop  was  large  or  small  over  the  country  that 
year. 

Now,  we  have  always  had  an  overproduction  of  the 
"Don'ts,"  viz.,  those  who  don't  serve  their  fellow- men  either 
by  thought  or  action,  and  don't  forget  that  the  world  owes 
them  a  living.  Tramps  don't  work  and  don't  want  to — a 
great  overproduction.  So  it  is  with  every  line  of  business 
requiring  little  skill,  capital  or  labor.  In  all  the  little  retail 
places  in  the  city,  we  find  so  great  an  overproduction  that 
four  are  waiting  to  do  one  man's  work,  and  it  is  only  by 
hook  and  crook  that  the  mass  of  them  make  a  living. 
There  is  an  overproduction  of  commissionmen,  that  drives 
many  a  man  who  would  do  a  square  business,  under  favor- 
able circumstances,  into  ways  that  are  dark  when  the  wolf 
stands  at  the  door. 

In  short,  an  urban  population  that  comprises  half  the 
numbers  of  a  country  almost  without  manufactures  shows 
a  great  overproduction  of  nonproducers.  If  our  trades- 
unions  keep  on  shutting  out  their  own  boys  from  a  chance 
to  learn  how  to  make  a  living,  we  shall  see  many  of  them 
swelling  the  army  of  those  who  don't  stay  out  of  State's 
prison. 

The  most  dangerous  overproduction  is  of  that  class  who 
produce  nothing.  So  long  as  Santa  Clara  can  give  us  prQnes; 
Marin,  butter;  Colusa,  wheat;  Riverside,  oranges;  Fresno, 
raisins;  and  all  the  others  follow  with  like  gifts,  our  brothers 
in  the  East  and  our  cousins  across  the  water  will  be  glad 
to  send  us  carpets  and  carriages,  coats  and  dresses,  paint- 
ings and  pianos. 

Hopkins,  in  his  Moral  Science,  says  that  "  supreme 
happiness  consists  in  the  highest  activity  of  the  highest 
powers."  Now,  if  Santa  Clara  can  produce  the  best  prunes 
in  the  world;  if  they  are  the  cheapest  and  best  of  all  cured 
fruits  from  the  standpoint  of  producer  and  consumer;  if  they 
have  the  best  methods  and  the  most  intelligent  operators 
in  the  world;  then  we  think  that  a  bright  and  industrious 
man  may  still  hope  to  make  the  world  pay  him  a  living  for 
raising  prunes  in  Santa  Clara  by  Mr.  Gordon's  methods. 
We  shall  keep  on  hearing  this  cry  of  overproduction  so  long 
as  we  live,  but  those  urging  this  argument  against  going 
into  prunes  often  tell  us  in  the  next  breath  that  the  business 
produces  a  net  income  all  the  way  from  $100  to  $1000  per 
acre. 

A  STATISTICIAN. 

The  fact  that  canners  received  advices  of  conditions  upon 
which  value  of  fruit  crop  rested,  so  far  in  advance  of  the 
public  that  they  were  able  to  go  out  and  contract  fruit  at 
prices  that  afterward  proved  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  below  actual  value  of  fruit;  that  commission-men 
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received  advices  so  far  in  advance  that  a  buyer  was  able  to 
secure  most  of  the  Ventura  apricots  at  $15  per  ton  when 
Santa  Clara  people,  by  a  little  better  knowledge  of  market 
conditions,  generally  realized  $30  for  similar  fruit;  and  many 
other  instances  of  like  character,  impressed  upon  the  con- 
vention the  importance  of  taking  some  measures  to  secure 
more  complete  and  accurate  information  than  is  now  avail- 
able to  the  public.  It  was  thought  that  this  might  be  ob- 
tained by  some  one  well-skilled  in  knowledge  of  conditions 
that  fix  prices,  who  should  regularly  correspond  with 
Consuls  in  the  principal  producing  sections  of  Spain,  France, 
Italy  and  other  foreign  countries  that  come  in  competition 
with  our  product,  also  with  representatives  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  leading  dealers  in  all  countries  where  we  hope  to 
find  markets;  ard  by  cooperating*  with  the  Agricultural 
Department  at  Washington  to  secure  early,  and  on  some 
occasions  telegraphic  advices,  of  conditions  of  fruit  crops  in 
the  East.  Such  mformation  would  be  news  that  the  daily 
papers  would  eagerly  circulate.  The  State  Board  of  Trade 
has  already  done  some  work  of  this  nature  in  seeking  a 
European  market  for  fruit  products.  Tne  difficulty  of 
maintaining  any  continued  and  systematic  public  service  by 
voluntary  subscrip  ions,  and  the  importance  of  this  work  to 
the  fruit  industry,  led  them  to  seek  some  means  of  having 
it  done  by  the  Slate. 

DRIED  FRUIT  EXCHANGE. 

To  the  elaborate  plan  of  Mr.  A.  L.  Bancroft — published 
elsewhere — it  was  objected; 

1st — That  it  was  in  the  interest  of  building  up  a  com- 
mercial center  rather  than  the  towns  where  the  fruit  was 
produced. 

2d — That  it  placed  another  agency  between  producers 
and  consumers,  when  there  are  too  many  barriers  already. 

3d — That  it  took  the  goods  out  of  owner's  control  for  at 
least  six  months,  while  it  left  buyers  free  to  gather  in  out- 
side lots  and  break  the  market. 

4th — That  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  secure  a 
general  adoption  of  this  plan  by  proceeding  to  organize 
from  the  top  down,  as  would  be  contemplated  by  starting 
with  a  State  organizition. 

LOCAL  COOPERATION. 

Col.  Hersey  and  others  gave  careful  and  detailed  state- 
ments of  two  of  the  most  successful  and  best  managed  co- 
operative enterprises  that  have  ever  been  brought  to  public 
notice.  A  great  many  members  of  the  convention  visited 
the  West  Side  and  Campbell  fruit-drying  plants,  where 
operations  have  just  been  closed  for  the  season,  to  see  how 
it  was  done.  Mr.  E.  F.  Adams,  of  Wrights,  is  energetic- 
ally at  work  organ  zing  other  enterprises  of  a  similar 
nature,  and  they  have  in  mind  to  manage  the  general  in- 
terests very  much  as  the  butter  business  is  managed  at 
Elgin.  By  this  means  San  Jose  may  hope  to  retain  her 
prestige  and  fix  the  price  of  prunes  as  Elgin  fixes  that  of 
butter.  It  is  equally  desirable  that  similar  enterprises  be 
organized  m  other  places.  They  are  needed  in  VacaviUe, 
Winters,  Suisun,  Woodland,  Marysville,  Chico,  Gridley, 
Petaluma,  Santa  Rosa,  Sacramento  (and  while  they  are  do- 
ing pretty  well  wiih  their  organization  in  Fresno),  some- 
thing is  needed  in  Hanford,  Visalia,  Tulare  and  Bakersfield. 
When  cooperative  enterprises  are  organized  in  these  sec- 
tions and  the  many  others  that  need  them,  all  can  unite  in 
a  State  organization  to  secure  market  information.  Col. 
Hersey  says  that  their  success  in  marketing  this  year  was 
due  largely  to  information  obtained  at  a  cost  of  $3000  by 
joining  with  five  commission  men  of  San  Francisco.  He 
did  not  say  whether  it  was  the  total  exoense  or  only  their 
part,  but  we  presumed  it  represented  $500  each  for  the  six 
interests  represented,  as  he  said  he  personally  could  well 
afifjrd  and  would  gladly  give  $100  annually  for  such  infor- 
mation. We  don't  think  of  anything  likely  to  interest  our 
readers — especially  such  as  have  been  trained  by  Grange 
and  Alliance  to  cooperative  ideas — more  than  a  careful 
plan  for  local  fruit  exchanges.  We  are  thinking  of  such  a 
plan  as  would  be  matured  by  a  committee  like  Col.  Philo 
Hersey,  Col.  R.  P.  McGlincy,  Mr.  E.  F.  Adams  and  Mr. 
F.  M.  Righter  as  the  result  of  their  successful  experience. 

Nothing  will  do  more  to  promote  development  and  in- 
crease prosperity  in  sections  just  engaging  in  fruit  culture. 
That  such  committee  was  not  appointed  and  the  conven- 
tion more  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  methods  and  ad- 
vantages of  forming  similar  exchanges,  seems  to  us  unfin- 
ished business  of  the  session,  and  we  hope  it  will  be  taken 
up  at  once.  We  cannot  afford  to  wait  till  next  year.  When 
snch  exchanges  have  formed  a  State  organization  it  can  do 
something  to  extend  markets  in  England  and  can  so  regu- 
late trade  that  our  cured  fruits  will  be  thoroughly  adver- 
tised, properly  graded,  and  sold  in  groceries  throughout  the 
country  as  staples,  on  a  basis  of  profit  similar  to  that 
charged  on  flour,  sugar,  etc.  They  will  soon  inaugurate 
the  system  of  shipping  direct  in  carload  lots  to  every 
dealer  in  the  country  who  can  handle  that  quantity.  A 
statistician  employed  by  the  State  could  only  advise  re- 
garding supply  and  demand,  and  investigate  conditions 
which  regulate  markets.  A  State  Exchange  could  do  that 
and  supply  many  conditions  that  regulate  markets  in  their 
products.  Among  other  things,  they  could  establish  stand- 
ard grades  so  that  the  buyer  of  cured  fruit  would  have  a 
guarantee  of  quality  similar  to  that  existing  in  well-known 
brands  of  sugar  or 'flour.  That  is  one  among  the  needed 
improvements  for  extending  our  markets,  especially  in 

England. 

THE  RAILROAD  QUESTION. 

The  president's  address  was  very  strong  in  its  recom- 
mendation of  Government  railroads.  The  committee  to 
whom  it  was  referred  reported  that  since  it  is  not  the  es- 
tablished policy  of  our  Government  to  engage  in  such  en- 
terprise, the  prospect  of  its  accomplishment  is  too  remote 
to  warrant  a  recommendation  from  this  body  for  legislative 
action.  It  took  the  ground  that  railroads  were  subject  by 
law  to  the  control  of  the  people  and  it  would  be  wiser  for 
them  to  exercise  that  right  than  to  venture  upon  a  field  of 
donbtful  expediency.  Although  there  were  several  who 
held  very  strong  grounds  in  opposition  to  this  report,  it 
seemed  to  embody  the  general  sentiment  of  the  convention. 


It  was  generally  agreed  that  schedule  time  and  wider  dis- 
tribution were  questions  even  more  important  to  shippers 
of  green  fruit  than  rates. 

It  was  expected  that  the  inability  of  the  company  to  sup- 
ply the  cars  needed  to  make  their  expedited  service  effec- 
tive would  have  been  considered,  and  that  some  represent- 
ative would  have  advised  the  convention  regarding  plans 
for  improved  service  next  year.  It  was  also  expected  that 
a  plan  for  private  ownership  and  control  of  fruitcars,  simi- 
lar to  the  system  of  the  great  wholesale  butchers,  would  be 
discussed.  They  have  been  able  to  concentrate  that  line  of 
business  at  Chicago,  Omaha  and  Kansas  City,  and  control 
it  mainly  by  use  of  refrigerator  cars. 

In  our  case,  the  Riverside  and  Vacaville  men  might 
unite  in  ownership  of  a  line  that  would  accommodate  the 
one  section  in  summer  and  the  other  in  winter. 

Again,  it  was  hoped  that  the  opinion  of  the  convention 
might  be  drawn  out  as  to  the  expediency  of  distributing 
fruit  direct  to  towns  whose  trade  would  not  warrant  them 
in  ordering  carload  lots.  This  was  an  important  feature 
of  Mr.  Mills'  address,  which  was  distributed  through  the 
hall.  The  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  subject 
asked  for  further  time,  and  their  report  will  probably  be 
made  through  the  press.  It  was  a  misfortune  to  the  con- 
vention that  Mr.  Mills  was  prevented  by  illness  from  shar- 
ing in  its  deliberations. 

To  develop  the  possibilities  of  our  State,  we  need  a  vast 
increase  of  population  that  we  cannot  conscientiously  or 
successfully  invite,  save,  as  we  can  point  out  to  them  prom- 
ising fields  of  labor.  As  fruit  is  that  basis  of  industry  for 
which  our  soil  and  climate  gives  us  greatest  advantage, 
the  production  and  distribution  of  this  crop  are  questions 
most  intimately  connected  with  our  future  prospects. 

THE  NICARAGUA  CANAL. 
A  revolution  urging  the  policy  of  immediate  action  by 
the  General  Government  looking  to  its  construction  and 
depicting  dangers,  likely  to  arise  from  private  control,  was 
thought  by  some  to  be  among  the  most  vital  interests  affect- 
ing growers  of  fruit.  Although  the  plan  seemed  to  meet 
approval  in  a  general  way,  only  a  few  members  of  the  Con- 
vention seemed  to  have  considered  the  subject,  in  all  its 
bearings  to  the  extent  that  they  were  willing  to  put  them- 
selves upon  record.  It  is  a  very  broad  question,  and  with 
many  of  us  the  battle  of  the  man  and  the  mortgage  will  be 
decided  before  it  can  be  completed.  Those  who  had  dis- 
cussed the  question  from  the  olatform  of  the  People's 
Party,  seemed  q  lite  positive  in  their  views  of  its  expediency. 

FORESTRY. 

Attention  was  called  to  the  importance  of  preserving  our 
forests,  by  reference  to  famine  arising  from  drought  in 
Russia,  since  forests  have  been  denuded,  also  from  calami- 
ties in  many  other  parts  of  the  world  arising  from  a  similar 
cause.  It  was  another  point  of  unfinished  business  that  the 
body  only  discussed  the  question  in  a  general  way,  and 
failed  to  formulate  any  plan  looking  to  definite  action. 
The  writer  has  driven  through  many  of  the  forests  of  the 
Sierras  and  the  coast  during  the  past  year  and  thinks  it 
should  be  the  Government  policy  to  sell  stumpage,  rather 
than  timber  land,  so  that  the  trees  might  be  allowed  to  grow 
up  again  after  the  ground  had  once  been  cut  over,  and  so 
preserve  the  water  sheds  upon  which  the  productiveness  of 
our  great  valleys  depend.  If  it  would  be  good  public 
policy  to  build  mountain  reservoirs  in  all  such  places  as 
the  Big  Msadows  of  Plumas  County  how  much  better  to 
provide  that  the  trees  and  undergrowth,  that  attract  and 
conserve  that  moisture,  should  be  protected.  Again,  the 
interest  on  the  money  that  the  land  brings  would  be  but  a 
trifle  of  the  revenue  that  stumpage  would  yield.  Let  us 
settle  the  rich  valley  lands  that  are  already  cleared  and 
keep  the  trees  where  they  will  supply  them  with  the  mois- 
ture that  is  as  essential  as  soil  or  sunshine. 

RETAIL  DISTRIBUTION. 

The  necessity  for  improvement  in  this  regard  was  touched 
upon,  but  scarcely  di'^cussed.  It  appears  that  so  many 
are  engaged  in  the  retail  trade  that  the  most  of  the  price 
paid  by  the  consumer  goes  for  rent  and  service,  while 
waiting  forjcustom.  So  loog  as  three  men  are  competing  for 
the  trade  that  one  might  easily  handle,  and  all  must  live,  it 
is  hardly  practical  for  them  to  reduce  prices.  Yet  the 
$2.50  of  the  $300  that  a  50  cent  box  of  pears  now  brings 
when  sold  at  retail,  goes  as  far  to  check  consumption,  as 
though  it  was  paid  to  the  producer  or  the  railroad  com- 
pany. 

If  by  adopting  a  system  of  distribution  similar  to  that  of 
milk  dealers,  a  part  of  the  retailers  could  do  the  whole 
business,  and  the  balance  jom  the  company  of  producers, 
the  community  as  a  whole  would  have  that  much  more  to 
divide.  Some  would  go  to  producers,  some  to  consumers. 
The  dealers  displaced  would  find  a  better  occupation  and 
and  all  be  gainers.  Things  have  not  improved,  much 
along  this  line  in  our  home  markets  since  early  days, 
and  we  may  grow  very  weary  waiting  for  the  natural  laws 
of  trade  to  accomplish  desired  results. 

The  WORLD'S  fair. 
Prof.  E.  E.  Smith  of  Palo  Al'o  and  Prof.  George  Huss- 
man  of  Napa,  had  both  visited  Chicago  recently  and  inter- 
viewed Chief  Samuels  of  the  Horticultural  Department. 
They  all  realize  the  importance  of  making  a  creditable  ex- 
hibit of  our  resources,  especially  in  thelme  of  fruit,  which 
is  becoming  generally  recognized  as  our  basis  industry. 

It  seems  that  there  is  a  deplorable  lack  of  interest,  more 
especially  in  Northern  California,  and  that  counties  and  in- 
dividual enterprise  must  be  relied  on  to  furnish  exhibits,  as 
the  State  can  do  little  more  than  to  furnish  space,  trans- 
portation and  care  for  such  as  are  shown  in  the  State 
Building. 

As  our  attention  has  been  chiefly  directed  to  that  it  seems 
that  we  are  likely  to  suffer  in  the  Department  Building 
where  our  goods  come  in  competition  with  other  sections 
for  prizes. 

After  our  liberal  appropriation  it  would  be  humiliating 
indeed  to  see  such  a  State  as  Arkansas  carry  off  the  bulk  of 
the  gold  medals  with  two  or  three  wagon  loads  of  care- 


fully selected  specimens.  In  the  Department  building, 
where  fruits  are  entered  for  competition,  they  want  small 
quantities  of  the  very  finest  fruit  we  can  produce. 

Besides  what  has  already  been  preserved  in  glass  it  may 
be  possible  to  strongly  reenforce  our  exhibit  next  June  and 
July  with  specimens  forwarded  from  here  and  put  in  jars 
there,  in  time  for  the  Horticultural  Congress,  to  be  held 
early  in  August.  It  will  be  important  to  see  that  space  is 
provided  if  we  think  of  entering  the  lists  at  that  late  day 
against  those  who  have  already  been  a  year  or  two  engaged 
in  pruning  and  fertilizing  the  trees  from  which  they  expect 
the  prize  fruits. 

In  the  California  building  the  two  plans  of  county  and 
classified  exhibits  call  for  duplicate  samples.  For  instance, 
Fresno  wants  to  show  by  her  classified  raisin  exhibit  the 
precedence  taken  by  her  county  in  that  industry,  and  yet 
raisins  will  be  a  leading  feature  of  her  county  exhibit,  al- 
though wheat  still  leads  in  acres  and  struggles  for  the  lead 
in  dollars,  even  in  Fresno.  Most  of  the  fruitgrowers 
learned  for  the  first  time  that  they  were  depended  on  for 
an  exhibit  in  triplicate,  one  for  the  county  and  another  for 
the  classified  in  the  State  building  and  a  third  for  competi- 
tion in  the  Department  build. ng. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Wells,  from  Los  Angeles,  the  Horticultural 
Officer,  made  a  very  interesting  explanation  of  the  matter. 

FERTILIZATION. 

This  subject  was  discussed  in  a  way  that  shows  that  the 
idea  that  our  soil  and  climate  can  produce  fruit  without 
limit,  forever,  and  suffer  no  exhaustion,  is  being  consigned 
to  "innocuous  desuetude,"  as  one  must  say  now  that  the 
author  has  returned  to  power.  No  one  spoke  of  having 
tried  any  fertilizer  without  very  satisfactory  results.  Some 
have  used  nitrates;  some  phosphates;  some  stable  manure; 
some  had  cut  their  grape  cuttings  into  short  lengths  and 
returned  them  to  the  soil;  some  had  returned  the  pits  to 
the  soil  on  the  theory  that  as  the  pit,  and  not  the  pulp, 
draws  on  the  vitality  of  the  plant,  and  the  strength  of  the 
soil,  it  should  be  returned  to  the  soil  whenever  possible, — 
but  never  burned. 

W.  H  Aiken  of  Wrights  had  excellent  results  frow  plow- 
ing under  one  or  two  crops  of  wild  oats  and  alfileria  every 
spring,  and  this  year  had  harvested  the  largest  yield  of 
prunes  received  anywhere  in  his  section  from  ground  that 
has  been  treated  for  several  years  in  this  way.  Geo.  M. 
Gray  of  Chico  had  tried  to  follow  his  recommendation,  bi;t 
rain  hindered  his  plowing,  and  the  grass  grew  so  s  ring 
that  it  almost  held  up  the  mules,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
get  the  land  in  condition  at  all  that  year. 

It  is  evident  that  there  is  a  demand  for  the  services  of  some 
expert  intensely  practical  in  his  advice  as  to  the  most  eco- 
nomical method  of  producing  best  results  in  each  case.  The 
average  farmer  has  too  many  questions  to  stricly  g  ve  the 
scientific  attention  necessary  to  determine  what  his  soil  needs 
and  the  cheapest  way  to  get  it,  as  one  who  made  it  his 
special  study  might.  It  seems  that  there  should  have  been 
more  discussion  as  to  methods  of  determining  the  value  of 
commercial  fertilizers.  They  already  use  great  quantities 
with  highly  satisfactory  results  in  Southern  California,  and 
the  business  is  destined  to  assume  great  proportions 
among  our  orchards. 

PRUNING. 

Although  there  were  some  radical  departures  advised  by 
those  who  related  individual  experiences;  the  majority  were 
quite  willing  that  the  promoters  should  have  exclusive  ben- 
efit of  most  of  them,  being  content  to  ab  de  by  the  old  and 
well-established  systems  of  pruning  for  low  heads,  stocky 
trunks,  and  in  the  case  of  most  fruits  the  goblet  system, 
upon  which  most  of  the  Vacaville  orchards  have  been 
trained  under  advice  of  Mr.  Smith,  as  often  described  in 
these  columns,  and  carefully  illustrated  in  "California 
Fruit."  A  new  point  was  brought  out  whic''  seemed  worthy 
of  trial,  viz: 

In  case  of  trees  that  have  become  apparently  dormant 
so  far  as  producing  wood  or  fruit  is  concerned,  it  has  been 
found  good  practice  to  cut  off  the  fruit  buds  for  one  season 
and  has  resulted  in  a  satisfactory  growth  of  wood  and  a 
good  crop  of  fiuit  the  second  year. 

The  general  practice  seemed  quite  opposed  to  shortening 
in  prunes,  pears  and  apples,  as*  is  advised  with  peaches  and 
apricots.  Instead,  let  branches  be  trimmed  to  prevent  chaf- 
ing upon  one  another,  or  the  fruit  being  too  much  shaded. 
Where  two  branches  fork  at  one  acute  angle,  and  it  is  de- 
sired to  remove  one.  Col.  Hersey  advised  removing  the 
lower,  and  made  the  point  that  by  following  the  usual 
course  of  removing  the  upper,  with  a  view  of  spreading  the 
tree,  the  branch  is  liable  to  break  down.  When  loaded 
with  fruit,  pruning  should  be  very  carefully  and  systematic- 
ally performed  upon  a  well  matured  pear  designed  to  de- 
velop vigor,  fruitfulness  and  symmetry,  and  varied  with 
the  needs  of  the  individual  plant. 

THINNING. 

The  importance  of  thorough  work  in  this  direction,  espe- 
cially with  peaches,  was  generally  recognized.  Some  ad- 
vised pruning  so  short  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  extensive 
thinning;  but  the  general  opinion  was  that  it  was  well  to 
do  the  work  after  the  pit  had  formed  and  before  it  had 
hardened,  and  thin  so  thoroughly  as  to  insure  large  size. 
Small  peaches  are  of  little  value,  and  the  vitality  of  the  tree 
is  drawn  upon  in  proportion  to  the  number  rather  than  the 
weight  of  peaches.  Mr.  McWilliams,  who  has  extensive 
fruit  interests  near  Colusa,  gave  it  as  his  rule  to  leave  four 
peaches  for  every  pound  that  the  tree  ought  to  bear.  Per- 
haps this  was  the  most  heroic,  and  probably  the  most  ju- 
dicious, thinning  recommended.  With  the  apricot  the  case 
is  very  similar.  It  is  a  great  deal  of  work  to  thin  fruit,  but 
nothing  pays  better. 

GRADING. 

This  was  an  important  subject,  whose  discussion  was 
conspicuous  by  its  omission.  This  is  much  to  be  regretted, 
as  all  varieties  of  graders  are  in  general  use  in  San  Jose, 
and  the  importance  of  the  process  is  thoroughly  understood. 
Again,  it  is  probable  San  Jose  growers  are  the  most  thor- 
oughly impressed  with  the  necessity  of  placing  well-known 
brands  of  standard  quality  upon  the  market,  and  it  would 
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have  been  very  interesting  to  members  from  other  sections 
to  have  heard  the  question  well  discussed.  It  should  be 
considered  unfinished  business. 

IRRIGATION. 

As  the  prune  crop  was  nearly  50  per  cent  short  in  San 
Jose  this  year,  and  the  past  two  seasons  have  been  char- 
acterized by  light  rainfalls,  many  are  convinced  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  limited  amount  of  irrigation,  even  in  the  valley 
which  boasts  so  proudly  that  irrigation  is  unnecessary.  The 
paper  of  Mr.  Brainard  was  a  very  able  presentation  of  the 
irrigation  problem  in  Santa  Clara  valley,  but  the  question 
did  not  excite  the  interest  nor  elicit  the  information  that  so 
important  a  subject  should  draw  out  from  so  distinguished 
an  audience.  Perhaps  nothing  is  destined  to  become  so 
important  a  factor  in  horticulture  as  irrigation.  Probably 
it  will  be  more  thoroughly  discussed  next  year  at  Los  An- 
geles, where  the  wonderful  development  at  Riverside  and 
Redlands  came  as  the  result  of  irrigation. 

COULURE. 

Mr.  N.  W.  Motheral  of  Tulare  read  a  paper  showing 
that  the  dropping  of  the  fruit  in  the  San  Joaquin  raisin  dis- 
tricts was  caused  by  the  deposit  on  the  leaves  of  some  salt 
contained  in  the  sap.  The  discussion  developed  the  fact 
that  instead  of  being  a  specific  disease,  coulure  is  a  general 
name  for  the  dropping  of  fruit  from  whatever  cause.  Any- 
thing which  prevents  the  fertilization  of  the  flower  produces 
this  result.  It  affects  the  white  grapes,  especially  the  Mus- 
cat, and  the  Black  Ferrara.  Dr.  Blowers  of  Woodland, 
who  is  one  of  the  closest  observers  in  horticultural  matters 
that  the  State  ever  produced,  spoke  of  spending  hours  and 
days  among  the  vines,  watching  the  action  of  the  thrip,  the 
north  wind  and  other  causes  that  produce  coulure.  Next 
year  at  Los  Angeles  we  hope  to  hear  more  suggestions  as 
to  remedies.  The  destruction  of  the  thrip  and  the  correc- 
tion of  the  alkali  causing  so  much  coulure  in  the  San  Joa- 
quin, are  promising  fields  for  scientific  investigation.  Mil- 
dew is  a  fourth  cause  of  coulure. 

ROOT  KNOT. 

This  disease  upon  the  root  has  lately  caused  wide  de- 
struction among  young  peach  trees,  especially  those  in  the 
San  Joaquin  valley  that  have  been  planted  upon  soil  previ- 
ously cropped  in  alfalfa.  Some  benefit  has  resulted  from 
paring  roots  and  applying  salt.  For  some  years  the  trees 
thus  affected  have  borne  well,  unless  the  knot  encircled  the 
crown  of  the  root.  In  this  case  the  knot  seems  to  smother 
the  plant.  Here  is  another  of  the  questions  upon  which  we 
want  light. 

BLIGHT. 

This  was  not  much  discussed  in  open  meeting,  but  from 
fireside  discussions  at  the  hotel  the  writer  thought  that 
there  was  an  amount  of  ignorance  upon  this  subject  that 
was  liable  to  do  more  damage  to  our  fruit  interests  than 
the  blight  itself.  Prof.  Woodworth  of  Berkeley  has  made 
it  a  microscopic  study  and  can  explain  the  peculiar  bacteria 
in  trees  thus  affected.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  he 
would  contribute  an  article  to  the  Rural  on  this  point  and 
prevent  our  experts  from  driving  us  into  hysterics  whenever 
they  see  a  black  leaf  or  an  injured  strip  of  bark. 

ARSENITES. 

The  same  professor  read  a  paper  on  insecticides  in  which 
arsenic  is  the  active  ingredient.  Their  value  depends 
mainly  upon  insolubility.  Paris  green,  a  copper  arsenite, 
is  best  and  most  costly.  London  purple,  a  lime  arsenite, 
com«^s  next.  White  arsenic  is  most  soluble.  Such  prepara- 
tions should  be  kept  thoroughly  stirred  and  deposited  in  a 
fine  mibt  until  leaves  begin  to  drip,  for  the  destruction  of 
such  insects  as  feed  upon  leaves  or  fruit.  The  professor 
proposes  a  series  of  experiments  with  spray  pumps  at 
Berkeley.  His  idea  is  that  we  might  secure  better  and 
more  economical  results  with  less  force  and  a  finer  spray. 
For  fungoid  and  unknown  diseases  he  recommends  the 
Bordeaux  mixture  of  bluestone  and  lime. 

woman's  WORK. 

Mrs.  Theodosia  B.  Shephard  of  Santa  Barbara  read  a 
very  interesting  paper  showing  how  a  woman  of  energy 
built  up  a  business,  by  her  owij  exertions,  from  small  be- 
ginnings, that  bids  fair  to  become  a  very  important  indus- 
try. Her  specialties  are  flower  seeds  and  bulbs,  and  she 
finds  no  part  of  the  business  so  difificult  as  judicious  adver- 
tising. She  engaged  in  the  business  upon  the  advice  of 
Peter  Henderson  and  thinks  California  will  become  the 
seed  garden  of  the  world. 

Mrs.  McBride  gave  a  very  interesting  account  of  her  ex- 
perience with  her  four  young  sons  in  what  seems  to  be  so 
nearly  a  model  orchard  as  to  assure  women  that  horticul- 
ture is  a  calling  in  which  they  can  hope  to  rival  their 
brothers,  and  that  it  is  both  attractive  and  profitable. 

Mrs.  Maggie  Downing  Brainard  favored  the  audience 
with  an  essay  relating  an  experience  in  Mississippi  very  simi- 
lar to  that  of  Mrs.  Shephard  in  Santa  Barbara.  In  another 
essay  she  gave  us  a  charming  picture  of  home  adornment. 

Mrs.  Hattie  Jones  of  Sacramento  was  called  upon  for  an 
extempore  account  of  her  orchard  experience,  which  was 
very  favorable  and  encourages  perseverance. 

THE   NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Nearly  one  hundred  of  us  visited  the  school  and  Ifstened 
to  the  six  hundred  students  solemnly  chanting  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  Later  they  sang  America  and  the  Star  Spangled 
Banner.  All  exercises  were  impressively  rendered  in  a 
manner  that  brought  out  the  distinct  sound  of  every  word 
and  the  voices  seemed  so  modulated  as  to  exactly  fill  the 
room. 

The  training  school  department,  where  teachers  receive 
several  months  practice  under  critic  teachers  before  gradu- 
ating, was  a  very  interesting  room,  also  the  kindergarten. 
The  new  costume  for  ladies  may  be  briefly  described  as 
Zouave  pants  with  overskirt,  which  is  removed  during  gym- 
nastic exercise.  A  part  of  the  girls  and  the  teacher  had 
adopted  the  new  costume,  and  when  called  upon  to  stand 
up  they  seemed  the  most  attractive  girls  in  the  crowd,  be- 
sides their  movements  are  more  free,  as  there  is  nothing  to 


impede  action.  It  is  to  be  hopel  that  they  will  all  prove 
enthusiastic  advocates  of  this  sensible  dreSs  reform. 

In  the  Manual  Labor  Department  each  student  was 
making  a  telescope.  These  cost  $1  75  for  materials  and 
Prof.  Barnard  says  that  they  will  answer  the  purpose  of  a 
student  for  the  first  two  years  as  well  as  one  that  would 
cost  $65.  Teachers  are  taught  to  make  such  apparatus 
as  is  commonly  required  for  experiments  in  the  public 
school.  One  of  our  party  had  it  fixed  up  that  the  girls 
were  expecting  to  teach  school  long  enough  to  buy  a  bill 
of  lumber  and  then  make  it  into  a  house. 

INSPECTION   OF  THE  VALLEY. 

Our  party  was  driven  twenty-five  miles,  passing  EI  Quito 
Olive  Farm,  Los  Gatos,  and  the  West  Side  Cooperative 
Fruit  Drying  Establishment.  At  El  Quito  we  were  treated 
to  red  and  white  wine,  grapes  and  oil.  Mr.  Goodrich's 
new  varieties  of  the  olives,  most  appreciated  in  Tuscany, 
are  just  coming  into  bearing,  and  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
comparing  the  oil  with  that  of  the  Mission.  The  writer  is 
an  expert  judge  of  butter,  and  following  out  similar  rules 
he  would  say  that  the  difference  in  flavor  represented  $2  00 
per  gallon  in  favor  of  the  oil  made  from  the  Corragiolio 
and  Grossai's  olives. 

Mr.  Goodrich  says  there  is  little  choice  between  them, 
but  thinks  both  are  better  than  the  Mission,  aside  from  the 
quality  of  the  oil. 

Signor  Barzelotti,  who  was  educated  as  a  scientific  agri- 
culturist in  Italy  and  is  an  expert  on  oil  and  wine,  says 
that  we  have  at  least  six  varieties  among  the  250  in  Italy 
that  are  known  here  as  the  Mission.  Among  these  is  the 
Rubra,  that  is  held  in  very  high  esteem  in  the  old  country. 
Probably  the  Fathers  brought  a  few  of  the  staple  varieties 
of  their  day  and  propagated  from  them. 

An  experiment  of  Signor  Barzelloti  with  red  wine  seemed 
quite  as  promising  as  that  of  the  introduction  of  the  new 
olives.  It  is  certainly  to  be  hoped  we  have  gained  another 
point  in  establishing  a  better  foundation  for  the  reputation 
of  our  wine.  Such  confidence  is  felt  that  Mr.  Goodrich 
and  other  friends  have  joined  with  Signor  Barzelotti  in  the 
purchase  of  an  extensive  tract  at  Morgan  Hill  that  they  are 
preparing  for  a  vineyard,  in  spite  ot  the  doleful  Jeremiad 
that  the  writer  heard  at  a  late  meeting  of  wine  growers  at 
San  Jose. 

To  hear  them  talk  one  would  think  that  any  one  who  had 
a  wine  vineyard  would  do  better  to  grub  it  up  and  turn  it 
into  a  sheep  pasture  rather  than  continue  the  business. 

ENTERTAINMENT. 

One  evening  was  devoted  to  an  excellent  musical  enter- 
tainment and  social  converse  with  the  people  of  San  Jose. 
In  the  meantime  a  verv  interesting  discussion  was  going  on 
in  a  committee-room,  where  they  were  telling  their  experi- 
ence with  hydrocyanide  gas  and  with  various  washes  in 
fumigating  and  cleaning  citrus  trees. 

It  seemed  that  washes  would  do  very  well  for  small  trees, 
and  were  only  about  half  the  expense  of  fumigation,  but 
must  be  done  twice  as  often.  For  large  trees,  anything 
short  of  fumigation  was  hardly  worth  considering. 

The  writer  was  very  sorry  that  he  could  not  attend  meet- 
ings of  the  commissioners  and  the  convention  at  the  same 
time,  and  thus  compile  a  fair  review  of  the  information  de- 
veloped. He  was  ooliged  to  slight  one  meeting  or  the 
other. 

It  is  a  great  advantage, to  a  presiding  officer  at  such  a 
meeting,  not  only  to  have  a  good  general  knowledge  of 
parliamentary  law,  but  also  of  all  su^ijects  under  discussion, 
and  such  an  acquaintance  with  members  as  to  know  who 
is  in  possess  on  of  most  accurate  information  upon  any 
subject  of  inquiry  that  may  arise.  It  would  be  a  good 
plan,  in  giving  introductions  at  such  places,  if  the  custom 
should  be  established  of  using  such  words  as  indicate  the 
line  of  information  to  be  expected  from  each  of  the  parties 
introduced.  Conversation  would  naturally  turn  to  those 
topics,  and  we  should  learn  much  more  rapidly  where 
to  seek  irformation. 

It  is  a  good  lawer  who  knows  where  to  find  the  law,  and 
one  of  the  main  reasons  why  Governor  Hoard  of  Wiscon- 
sin is  so  successful  in  presiding  at  dairy  meetings  is  because 
he  keeps  fully  abreast  of  the  latest  improvements  in  all 
branches  of  the  industry  and  a  very  exact  knowledge  of  the 
speciahy  of  each  member  in  attendance.  When  a  point  of 
information  is  called  for,  he  knows  the  right  man  to  call 
out,  and  is  very  careful  not  to  allow  a  question  to  be  passed 
without  appropriate  action. 

In  arranging  the  program  he  knows  about  the  time  that 
will  be  required  by  each  discussion,  something  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  will  be  opened  and  is  very  careful  to  see 
that  it  is  lively  and  that  information  is  drawn  out. 

A  man  may  be  bubbling  over  with  information  and  still 
keep  it  to  himself  through  diffidence  unless  called  out. 
Those  best  qualified  are  by  no  means  the  most  ready  to 
speak. 

The  program  of  the  conventions  there  is  made  attractive 
by  givirg  points  to  be  discussed  on  each  subject  and  two 
or  three  lines  by  way  of  introducing  the  essayist,  who  is  to 
lead  the  discussion.  Dairy  institutes  and  dairy  exchanges 
have  revolutionized  that  industry  in  the  Northwest.  Let  us 
not  admit  that  a  more  intelligent  body  of  farmers  assemble 
in  the  United  States  than  composes  the  Fruitgrowers'  Con- 
vention of  California,  but  let  us  avail  ourselves  of  every 
suggestion  we  can  draw  from  the  experience  of  others. 

In  arranging  for  the  next  convention  let  us  not  forget  the 
bead  knot  and  coulure;  plans  for  distribution  to  interior 
Eastern  points,  more  economical  retailing,  better  regulated 
transportation,  a  standard  authority  for  disputed  questions 
on  insects  and  plant  diseases,  plans  for  local  and  general 
fruit  exchanges,  quarantine  regulations  and  improved 
methods  of  drawing  out  attendance,  securing  complete  in- 
formation and  crystallizing  it  in  shape  for  appropriate 
action. 

The  Attendance. 

Following  is  a  list  of  persons  registered  as  visitors  (and 
participants)  in  the  convention: 

R,  P.  McQllncy,  Campbell.  Wm.  noauchamp,  San  Joae. 

A.  M.  Mctilinoy,  lampbell.  0.  Sawtolle,  Healdsburg. 


M.  Wingate,  Campbell. 
Mrs.  A.  C.  Wingat',  rampbell. 
Mies  A.  H.  Phelps,  Csmjbell. 
Hattie  B  Wells,  rami  boil. 
J.  R.  Totman,  Colusa. 
Ed.  F  Adams,  Wright. 

D.  B.  Wier,  San  Francisc.-). 

E.  W,  Maslin,  " 

Henry  D.  Brainard,  San  Jose. 

F.  B.  A  .Lewis,  San  Jose. 
Ed.  Berwick,  Mon'crey, 

G.  W.  Wood,  Visalia. 
T.  W.  Rich,  Visilia. 
Levi  Matthewson,  VisaMa. 
L.  F.  Sander»on,  San  Jose. 
J.  M.  Knight,  Los  Gatos. 
J.  S.  Frost,  Lawrence. 

A.  Block,  Santa  Clara. 
Hiram  Cornell,  Lrdi. 
J.  H.  Thomas,  Visalia. 
J.  H.  Birgc,  San  Joae. 
W.  H  Aiken,  Santa  Cruz. 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Aiken,  Sanra  Cruz, 
A.  M.  Henkle,  Fan  Franiieco. 
Liwrence  KusspII,  Saratoga. 
G.  W.  Hutchine,  Mirysville. 

A.  P.  Stiatton,  Walnut  Height. 
Irvin  E.  Pomero>,  Sania  C.ara. 

B.  C.  Ani'er^op,  Viailia. 
Geo.  A.  Meeker,  Yuba  ( Ity. 

D.  B.  Shaffr,  Orosi,  TuUre  Co. 
Enoch  Gatej,  Napa. 

A.  F.  White,  Santa  Rosa. 

B.  F.  Walton,  Yuba  <'itv. 
Thos.  B.  Hutchins,  Gridley. 
J,  B.  Cory,  Ludi. 

Sam'l  I  Haines,  Sanfa  Clara 
G.  H.  Hills,  Sommerville,  Mass, 
W.  M.  H  rrold,  San  Jose. 
Mrn,  G.  F.  Starr,  Yiiba  City. 
Mis.  T.  B.  Hutching,  Oridiey. 
L.  B.  Walton,  Yubi  City. 
E  B.  Starr,  Yuba  City. 

E.  T.  Pettit,  San  Jrse. 
Fred  C.  Miles,  Perryn. 

C.  E.  Mack,  Sacramento. 
Wm.  E  Barkir,  Jr;  Yuba  City. 
G.  W.  Tarletnn,  San  Jose. 

V.  P.  Richards,  College  Park. 

Dora  Kells,  Yuba  C  iiy. 

Mrs.  Hattie  S.  Jones,  Sacramento. 

Mrs.  R.  C.  Kells,  Yuba  City. 

C  A.  Kohner,  Santa  CUja. 

R.  Wheeler,  S»n  Francijco. 

Wni.  B»rry,  Alameda 

Wm.  Weaver,  Anderson. 

I.  8.  Quiglev,  Sacramento. 

G.  W  Wortiien,  San  Jose. 

Jonas  J.  Morrison,  San  Francisco. 

T.  Ar  hibald,  Los  Gatos. 

\V.  H.  Buck,  Vacaville. 

J.  L.  Mosher,  San  Jose. 

J.  A.  MeCune,  Wateonville. 

Dr.  N.  H.  (  laflin.  Riverside. 

Mrs.  N.  H.  (  laflin,  Riverside. 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Parks,  Marysvllle. 

G.  A.  Parks,  M/sr' sville. 

Harold  O.  H.  shellev,  Berryessa. 

B.  O.  Curry,  Los  Gatos. 

C.  L.  Hanson,  Chino 
N.  Wagenseller,  Ukiah. 

E.  Leedhan,  Arroyo  Grande. 
T  G.  Bahlender,  Chico. 

G.  W.  Rogers,  Santa  Rosa. 
W.  D,  White,  Ukiah. 

J.  A.  Scholefleld,  H  llistfr. 
Ernest  A.  Gammon,  C  ortland. 
Frank  E.  Mitchell,  Gubjerville. 
T.  W.  Mitchell,  Los  Oatos. 
P.  D  Green,  Cortland. 
Mrs  P.  D.  Grien.  Coitlard. 

D.  J  Parnefle,  V-  caville 
Al(  X  Gordon,  Fresno. 

Mrs.  S  >K  Runyon,  Cortland. 
MissOra  Runyon.  Cort  and. 
Jno.  Crofton,  Cortland. 
Mr3.  Jno.  Crofton,  Ccrtland. 
Samutl  Stewart,  Suisun. 
M.  Madge,  Walnut  Grove. 
D.  J.  Hawkins,  Arderson 
A.  P.  Heuning,  Cottonwood. 
J.  A.  Bran  statt,  Yuba  City. 
Amy  Brandstatt,  Yuba  City. 
Daniel  Flint,  Sacramento. 

H.  C.  Hogg,  San  Jose. 

G.  A.  Watertown,  Birlow,  England. 
A.  L.  Bancroft,  San  Francisco. 
W.  B.  Baker,  San  J  se. 
T.  E.  Gibson,  San  Jose. 
C.  M.  Heintz,  Los  Angeles. 
i.  B.  JonsOQ,  San  Josb. 

F.  W.  Cranoall,  Los  Gitos. 
W.  H.  Gilmore,  San  Jose. 
J.  A.  Kleiser,  Cloverdale. 
J.  B.  Waterman,  Los  Gatos. 
W.  W.  Chamberlain,  Suuol. 
Isaac  M.  «  oe,  San  Jose. 

Ed.  M.  Ehrhorn,  Mountain  View. 
Chas.  W.  Chapin,  Mountain  View. 
J.  L.  Blair,  Sierra  Madre. 
J.  A.  Webster,  Vacavi'le. 

G.  W.  Wagnev  Yuba  City. 

F.  M.  Ensign,  Yuba  City. 
J.  W.  Mills,  Marysville. 
W.  S.  Edwards,  Los  Qitos 
J  A.  Eveleth,  Santa  Ro>a. 
Mrs.  M  R.  Cole,  San  Joee 
L.  Weity,  Farmington 
Jos.  Schupp,  San  Jose. 

T.  L.  Gates,  Vacaville. 
W.  D  Davis,  Santa  R'sa 
Mrs.  W.  D.  Davis,  Santa  Rosa. 
MifS  Davis,  Santa  Rcsa. 
N.  H.  Wood,  Napa. 
Mrs.  Wood,  Napa. 
R.  W.  Rice,  Fresno. 
John  Duncan,  Cjmpbell. 
S.  M.  Locke,  Santa  Cruz. 

G.  T.  Duncan,  Camiibell 
Chss.  Spreekelsen  Santa  Cruz. 
P.  N.  Rowley,  San  Francisoo. 
Emory  E.  Smith,  Palo  Alto. 
W.  E.  Collins,  Ontario. 

H.  W.  Hall,  Camp  Grant. 
M.  F.  Bishop,  Sau  Jose. 
Msj.  C.  J.  Berry,  Visalia. 
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Opening  Addresses  at  the  San  Jose  Convention. 

Words  of  Welcome  by  S.  F.  Lleb. 
Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  I  feel  myself  in- 
adequate to  give  you  a  description  of  this  valley.  Origin 
ally  it  was  a  sea — this  was  before  there  was  a  Golden 
Gate.  The  geologist  tells  us  that  in  those  times  this  inland 
sea  covered  not  only  this  valley,  but  what  is  now  the  great 
valleys  of  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin.  Into  it  flowed 
the  waters  of  the  Sacramento,  San  Joaquin  and  other  rivers, 
and  it  found  its  outlet  through  the  southern  end  of  this  val- 
ley and  thence  on  through  the  Pajaro  valley  to  the  ocean. 
Just  how  near  the  water  stood  to  the  top  of  the  lowest  gap 
of  the  coast  range  opposite  the  present  bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco we  cannot  even  surmise,  but  eventually  it  became 
high  enough  to  pour  through  this  gap  and  Golden  Gate 
was  probably  then  soon  made.  Large  tracts  of  land  were 
thereby  drained  and  made  dry.  The  rich  soil  of  our  sur- 
rounding mountains  was  washed  into  the  basin  where  the 
water  had  been  and  made  this  valley  what  it  is.  This  is 
proven  by  the  further  fact  that  in  boring  our  artesian  wells 
we  frequently  find  redwood  trees  hundreds  of  feet  below 
the  surtace.  When  I  came  here  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago,  Santa  Clara  valley  was  one  vast  grain  field.  I 
cannot  recollect  of  then  seeing  an  orchard  having  in  its 
limits  as  much  as  ten  acres.  Now  behold  the  change. 
Where  are  those  vast  grain  fields  ?  Even  you  who  were  in 
attendance  at  the  convention  of  this  society  held  here  some 
eight  or  ten  years  ago  will  be  astonished  at  the  changes 
since  even  then.  As  an  illustration  of  this  I  may  state  that 
I  had  just  planted  an  orchard  in  the  western  edge  of  this 
valley  on  what  is  known  as  the  Stevens'  creek  road.  That 
road  is  eight  miles  long  and  as  straight  as  an  arrow.  Not 
a  single  orchard  then  fronted  on  this  road  but  my  own. 
Now,  there  is  not  one-quarter  of  a  mile  of  it  all  told  that 
has  not  an  orchard  or  vineyard  fronting  on  one  or  the  other 
side  of  it  and  generally  on  both  sides.  I  had  occasion  last 
spring  to  drive  an  Eastern  friend  around  a  portion  of  this 
valley,  and  we  agreed  before  starting  to  keep  account  of  all 
portions  of  the  road  that  had  no  orchard  or  vineyard 
fronting  on  one  or  both  of  its  sides.  That  drive  extended 
between  25  and  30  miles,  and  at  its  close  we  found  that 
there  was  much  less  than  one  mile  in  all  not  fringed  by  or- 
chards or  vineyards.  Last  year  we  shipped  over  1000  car- 
loads, counting  ten  acres  to  a  carload,  of  dried  prunes 
alone,  from  the  San  Jose  depot.  Should  we  have  a  full 
crop  next  year,  we  will  ship  2500  such  carloads  of  that  fruit 
from  that  depot.  Colonel  Hersey,  a  very  intelligent  fruit- 
grower, makes  a  conservative  estimate  that  from  the  trees 
now  planted  in  this  county  we  will  produce  annually  over 
200,000,000  pounds  of  dried  prunes.  Some  idea  of  the 
enormous  extent  of  that  particular  industry  in  this  valley 
may  be  obtained  when  we  remember  that  the  annual  con- 
sumption of  prunes  by  the  United  States  is  only  from  50,- 
000,000  to  60,000,000  pounds  and  has  never  yet  reached 
100,000,000  pounds,  even  the  years  when  they  were  very 
cheap.  And  yet,  second  only  to  our  prune  industry,  is  that 
of  our  apricots,  our  peaches,  our  pears,  our  cherries,  and 
various  other  fruits.  I  have  said  this  much  of  our  valley, 
not  in  vaunting  praise,  but  that  you  may  see  that  we  are  a 
community  of  fruitgrowers,  and  hence  that  you  have  come 
to  a  community  of  friends.  In  such  a  community  it  goes 
without  saying  that  you  are  more  than  welcome.  We  wel- 
come you  most  heartily  and  unreservedly,  and  we  mean 
every  word  of  it.  We  go  beyond  that,  and  extend  to  you 
our  most  heartfelt  gratitude  for  holding  your  convention 
here  where  so  many  of  us  can  profit  by  your  wise  delibera- 
tions. In  conclusion,  we  assure  you  that  nothing  will  give 
us  more  pleasure  than  to  feel  that  you  have  enjoyed  your 
stay  while  sojourning  with  us. 

Address  by  President  Ellwood  Cooper. 
This  will  be  the  sixteenth  State  Fruitgrowers'  Conven- 
tion, and  the  twelfth  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  State 
Board  of  Horticulture.  These  meetings  form  an  important 
part  of  my  life,  and  I  must  express  to  you  my  gratitude  for 
the  privilege  of  meeting  you  and  feeling  that  we  are  friends 
united  in  our  efiforts  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  horti- 
culture. While  our  special  purpose  is  to  interchange  ideas 
and  discuss  the  fruit  problem,  we  are  developing  other  in- 
terests and  effecting  more  important  results  even  than  the 
successful  culture  of  fruits.  The  harmony  and  unity  of 
feeling  and  purpose,  always  present,  has  governed  our  de- 
liberations, is  cieating  a  public  sentiment,  and  on  our 
maintaining  the  same  unselfish  interest  in  the  general 
welfare  will  eventually  become  a  controlling  interest  in 
State  affairs. 

In  reviewing  the  proceedings  of  the  last  convention, 
we  find  an  increasing  and  deeper  interest  manifested.  It 
will  be  appropriate  in  this  place  to  mention  that  we  had 
hoped  to  have  our  report  for  1892  ready  for  distribution  at 
this  convention.  We  have  succeeded  in  getting  only  a  few 
partial  copies,  which  are  present,  merely  to  show  the  char- 
acter of  the  work. 

At  this  meeting  I  will  briefly  mention  some  of  the 
subjects  for  discussion  presented  in  the  program,  and  refer 
you  more  particularly  to  the  address  of  our  vice-president 
at  the  opening  of  our  last  convention  held  one  year  ago. 
The  subject  of  canned  fruits,  false  labels  on  worthless 
fruits  and  a  system  of  inspection,  besides  other  important 
questions,  were  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  convention,  all 
of  which  still  concern  our  success. 

Regarding  the  appropriation  of  $5000  for  the  purpose  of 
searching  out  predaceous  insects  to  destroy  insect  pests, 
I  should  like  to  say  here  that  Albert  Koebele  has  to  the 
best  of  his  ability  performed  this  seivice,  and  with  very  en- 
couraging results.  His  report  will  be  presented  to  the 
convention.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  beginning  of  the 
end  has  dawned  and  that  devastation  by  insects  will  soon 
be  a  thing  of  the  past,  as  far  as  those  insects  are  concerned 
that  are  now  here  and  troubling  us.    If  we  are  cautious 


and  determined  in  not  letting  any  new  insects  establish 
themselves,  we  would  be  saved  from  further  spraying  and 
expensive  remedies.  This  method  of  counteracting  the 
depredations  of  insect  pests  is  new.  It  has  not  been  prac- 
ticed at  any  period  in  the  world's  history,  and  if  we  carry 
out  the  project  to  its  full  completion,  the  fruitgrowers  of 
California  will  be  credited  with  one  of  the  wisest  measures 
ever  encouraged  or  instituted.  Its  importance  will  be 
lasting  through  all  future  civilization.  No  measure  so 
strongly  recommends  itself  to  the  intelligent  legislator  as 
this,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  at  the  coming  session  such 
aid  will  be  granted  as  will  permit  the  State  Board  to  carry 
out  the  plans  they|have  projected,  so  that  the  final  solution 
mav  be  reached. 

Five  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  the  next  four  years 
would  be  a  sufficient  sum  to  keep  Mr.  Albert  Koebele  con- 
stantly at  work.  I  am  confident  that  a  parasite  for  every 
noxious  insect  will  yet  be  found  and  colonized  in  California. 
I  recommend  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  urge  this 
matter  in  the  coming  Legislature.  In  Lee's  report  of  1890, 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  doubt  but  that  the  insect, 
Bracon  Capitata,  would  prove  an  effectual  remedy  to  the 
devastation  caused  by  the  raids  of  grasshoppers.  It  is  our 
duty  to  search  for  and  introduce  this  parasite.  It  has  also 
been  stated  by  Charles  Nanchin  that  the  Pigmy  owl  of 
France  is  an  effectual  enemy  to  the  excessive  multiplica- 
tion of  the  European  sparrow;  also  that  the  great  owl, 
stryx  bubo,  is  the  special  enemy  of  rabbits.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  these  birds  be  procured,  and  also  the  wildcat,  as 
an  enemy  to  the  rabbit. 

The  present  methods  of  disposing  of  fruits  are  very  im- 
perfect, resulting  unsatisfactorily  to  the  producers  as  well 
as  to  the  consumers.  They  have  not  improved  as  was  an- 
ticipated. 

On  previous  occasions  I  have  called  attention  to  the  for- 
est culture.  The  regions  of  the  mighty  rivers,  the  Don, 
the  Volga  and  Dneiper,  were  formerly  fringed  with  wide- 
spreading  forests  along  their  whole  upper  and  middle 
courses,  which  sheltered  their  sources  and  tributaries  from 
evaporation  throughout  the  year.  These  forests  have  now 
for  the  most  part  disappeared.  Mile  after  mile  the  traveler 
sees  nothing  but  low  shrubs  and  melancholy  stumps  in  un- 
broken succession.  The  Government  of  Russia  had  been 
warned  42  years  ago  and  commanded  to  protect  the  forest, 
and  unless  these  forests  are  protected  the  Don  and  Volga 
will  disappear.  Mors  fatal  even  than  the  closing  up  of  the 
s'reams  is  the  cessation  of  the  spring  and  summer  rains. 
Now,  my  fellow  citizens,  will  we  permit  this  devastation  to 
go  on  in  our  own  country,  which  brings  with  it  like  devas- 
tation ?  I  recommend  the  passage  of  resolutions  urging 
the  United  States  Congress  to  pass  Senator  Paddock's  bill, 
"  to  provide  for  the  establishment,  protection  and  adminis- 
tration of  public  forest  reservations  and  for  other  purposes." 

At  a  convention  held  in  San  Francisco  July  21st  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  on  legislation,  to  obtain,  if  possible, 
such  amendments  to  the  Pharmacy  Act  and  the  Olive  Oil 
Act  as  would  secure  the  enforcement  of  these  laws.  I 
recommend  thai  the  convention  ratify  the  appointment  of 
this  committee,  or  appoint  a  separate  committee  to  act 
jointly  with  them. 

Again,  our  vagrant  law  has  not  been  efTective.  It  could 
not  be  expected  that  a  farmer  or  fruitgrower  would  follow 
a  vagrant  10,  15  or  20  miles  to  a  Police  Court  to  identify 
him  and  have  him  punished,  nor  that  each  farm  should 
have  a  deputized  officer  clothed  with  the  power  to  make 
arrests.  The  law  should  be  so  amended  that  the  local 
officers  in  every  district  could  be  empowered  and  com- 
pelled to  arrest  every  wanderer  who  had  no  visible  means 
of  support. 

At  the  Marysville  convention  a  committee  was  appointed 
with  power  to  act  as  an  advisory  committee  to  the  World's 
Fair  State  Commission.  In  regard  to  this,  I  feel  that  we 
should  take  some  action  at  this  convention  to  impress  upon 
the  fruitgrowers  the  importance  of  making  our  greatest 
efforts  on  this  occasion.  The  reissue  of  the  State  Board's 
reports  is  desirable  for  several  reasons.  A  number  are 
wanted  for  reference  in  the  schools;  the  increased  number 
of  fruitgrowers  desire  the  information  contained  in  them, 
and  a  number  should  be  on  hand  for  distribution  at  the 
Columbian  Exposition.  It  is  as  important  as  literature  on 
any  other  subject,  for  it  represents  our  intelligence  in  horti- 
cultural work.  I  recommend  that  a  committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  bring  the  matter  of  publishing  these  documents 
before  the  Legislature. 

THE  TRANSPORTATION  PROBLEM. 

Simon  Sterne,  one  of  the  best  writers  on  railway  service 
said:  "  Of  all  the  factors  that  have  contributed  during  this 
century  to  the  growth  of  wealth,  to  the  increase  of  ma- 
terial comfort,  and  to  the  difTusion  of  inforn:iation  and 
knowledge,  the  railway  plays  the  most  prominent  part. 
*  *  *  It  is  not,  however,  an  unmixed  good.  It 
causes  cities  to  become  overcrowded;  it  takes  away  the 
independence  of  the  individual  workman;  it  makes  the 
handicraftsman  part  of  a  huge  machine,  and  compels  the 
workman  to  give  his  time  more  and  more  to  smaller  and 
smaller  parts  of  the  whole  operation  necessary  to  produce 
a  given  result." 

Every  country  which  has  allowed  the  railway  to  be  built 
by  private  enterprise  has  fostered  a  class  of  unscrupulous 
operators,  furnishing  them  the  means  of  achieving  great 
fortunes.  Absence  of  governmental  supervision  in  the 
stock  capital  of  railways  has  caused  the  placing  on  the 
money  markets  of  the  world  of  a  vast  quantity  of  fictitious 
values  not  representing  actual  construction  in  money  value. 
At  the  very  outset  of  railway  development,  Stephenson, 
who  was  as  wise  a  statesman  as  he  was  an  engineer,  in- 
sisted that  railways  should  be  taken  in  hand  and  operated 
by  the  Government,  claiming  that,  from  its  nature  and 
character,  it  was  a  highway  which  would  in  time  become 
more  important  than  the  ordinary  road.  In  terse  lan- 
guage, he  expressed  before  a  committee  of  Parliament  his 
opinion  that  competition  would  not  be  the  means  of  pro- 
ducing in  this  case,  as  it  does  in  others,  the  cheapest  and 
best  results  for  the  community,  because,  said  he,  where 
combination  is  possible,  competition  is  excluded. 


James  Morrison,  in  a  speech  delivered  before  the  British 
Parliament,  said,  regarding  the  rates  of  toll,  that  he  would 
determine  the  rate  in  every  case  by  the  sum  at  which  the 
particular  line  of  railway  could  now  be  constructed.  The 
public  are  not  bound  to  inquire  what  the  line  has  really 
cost,  but  merely  to  ascertain  the  sum  for  which  it  could  at 
the  present  time  be  constructed,  and  the  railway  proprietors 
ought  to  be  compelled  to  carry  the  public  and  their  goods 
for  such  fare  as  would  yield  a  fair  profit  upon  such  outlay. 

THE  SYSTEM  IN  EUROPE. 

In  Belgium  all  concessions  for  constructing  railways  are 
granted  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  subject  to  the  rati- 
fication of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  of  the  King.  The 
expected  corporators  offer  a  plan,  giving  the  line  of  the 
route,  estimates  of  its  revenue,  and  the  probable  expense  of 
the  undertaking,  together  with  a  tariff  of  tolls  for  passengers 
and  freight  traffic.  This  is  submitted  to  competent  en- 
gineers and  all  verifications  of  the  calculated  costs  of  the 
projectors  are  made  at  the  expense  of  the  latter.  Then  for 
a  period  varying  from  one  to  three  months,  the  whole  plan 
is  advertised.  After  these  reports  a  hearing  is  had,  at 
which  the  engineering  work,  the  guarantees  for  its  execu- 
tion, the  rate  of  charges  by  the  company,  the  time  for 
which  they  may  be  demanded,  and  the  time  within  which 
the  work  is  to  be  commenced  and  finished,  are  specified. 
After  all  these  questions  have  been  settled,  the  whole  mat- 
ter is  then  submitted  to  the  Chamber  and  Senate  and  the 
King,  any  one  of  whom  can  alter  it  before  it  becomes  a 
law.  All  the  main  lines  are  owned  and  operated  by  the 
Government.  In  1850  the  Government  owned  64  per  cent 
and  private  individuals  only  36  per  cent  of  the  roads.  The 
Government  may  at  any  time,  if  a  line  becomes  profitable, 
buy  it  up,  as  under  the  terms  of  every  concession,  the  road 
is  subject  to  purchase  by  the  State  for  the  benefit  of  the 
commonwealth.  The  purchase-price  is  the  net  receipts  for 
the  last  seven  years  of  the  company's  working,  from  which 
the  receipts  of  two  most  profitable  years  are  deducted.  It 
is  needless  to  state  that  this  system  resulted  in  giving  to 
Belgium  the  best  and  in  every  way  the  most  efficient  net- 
work of  railway  service  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

In  France  the  Government  advanced  large  sums  of  money 
to  the  railways  upon  the  condition  that  at  the  end  of  90 
years  all  the  lines  should  become  State  property,  the  State 
to  take  the  rolling  stock  at  a  low  valuation.  All  the  rates 
of  charges  for  both  passengers  and  freight  are  regulated 
with  the  utmost  minuteness.  At  any  time  before  the  90 
years  expire,  the  Government  can  purchase  the  whole  at 
a  capitalization  of  an  average  of  15  years'  income,  after  dis- 
regarding the  two  worst  years,  and  taking  as  the  minimum 
figure  of  the  capitalization  the  lowest  year  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  purchase.  Every  tariff  of  charges  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Government  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  its 
sanction,  and  a  month's  notice  must  be  given  of  any  pro- 
posed change.  Every  passenger  time-table  is  submitted  to 
the  Government  for  approval.  No  one  interested  in  the 
stock  of  the  railway,  or  in  its  direction,  is  permitted  to 
make  any  contracts  with  the  railway  for  supplies. 

In  North  Germany  all  concessions  are  made  by  the  Min- 
ister of  Commerce.  Since  the  formation  of  the  German 
Empire,  the  separate  States  have  agreed  to  concede  to  the 
Empire  the  power  of  expropriation,  and  the  new  lines  are 
to  be  constructed  under  the  Empire. 

In  Prussia  all  tariffs  both  for  freight  and  passenger  traffic 
must  be  submitted  to  the  Government  and  receive  its  assent. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  with  France,  the  Iron-Chancellor, 
Bismarck,  had  determined  that  the  railways  should  be- 
come the  property  of  the  State,  so  that  in  1882,  9500  miles 
belonged  to  the  State,  1320  miles  private  lines  under  State 
management,  and  2400  miles  under  private  management. 

Austria  followed  the  course  of  France  by  making  con- 
cessions for  a  period  of  90  years  to  the  railways.  Its  sys- 
tem of  supervision  as  to  the  tariff  of  both  passenger  and 
freight  traffic  is  complete. 

Italy  possesses  a  large  majority  of  the  mileage  of  rail 
within  its  territory.  Switzerland  has  an  extremely  effectual 
system  ol  supervising  the  tariff  of  charges,  which  must 
exist  on  all  her  roads. 

In  all  these  countries,  therefore,  the  railway  has  never 
been  regarded  wholly  as  a  matter  of  private  enterprise. 

An  investigating  committee  appointed  in  New  York 
State  in  1879  made  an  exhaustive  report.  On  alluding  to 
watered  stock,  they  referred  to  the  fact  that  it  was  proved 
before  them  that  $40,000,000  was  probablv  the  whole 
va  ue  of  the  property  and  equipment  of  the  Er  e  Railway 
Company,  and  that  $25  000,000  more  would  co\er  the  ad- 
ditional value  of  the  road  as  represented  by  stock  and 
bonds  and  interests  in  other  corporations,  while  it  was  cap- 
italized at  about  $155,000,000.  The  construction  account 
covered  in  1873  an  item  of  "legal  expenses"  of  $891,000. 
The  watering  ol  the  stock  was  estimated  bv  the  committee 
to  be  not  less  than  $70,000,000.  From  1868  to  1870,  by 
the  consolidation  of  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson 
River  Railroads  $44,ooo,oco  were  added  to  the  combined 
capital  of  both.  The  fictitious  capitalization  of  the  rail- 
roads in  the  United  States  is  a  very  difficult  problem  to 
deal  with.  There  is  no  question  but  that  the  system  is  en- 
tirely vicious  and  caused  by  the  public  treating  them  as 
private  enterprises,  instead  of  public  ones. 

The  aggrega  e  capital  of  all  the  railways  reaches  some- 
thing like  $8,000,000,000,  or  eight  times  the  public  debt. 
A  considerable  portion  is  in  the  hands,  or  largely  under 
the  control  of,  less  than  100  men.  In  any  contest,  there- 
fore, between  the  Government  and  the  railways,  it  is  clear 
that  so  far  as  mere  pecuniary  interests  are  concerned,  the 
railway  enterprises  largely  preponderate.  On  account  of 
the  concentration  of  the  railway  power  in  comparatively 
few  hands,  the  extent  to  which  they  can  corrupt  the  com- 
monwealth is  practically  limited  only  by  their  will. 

We  have  heard,  also,  considerable  discussion  about  the 
burden  of  taxation  in  the  last  political  contest.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  time  of  two  Congressional  sessions 
was  taken  up  in  discussing  this  subject:  one  with  the 
Mills  Tarifl" bill;  the  other,  with  the  McKinley  Tariff  bill; 
yet  the  whole  amount  of  revenue  resulting  from  the  present 
tariff  IS  not  more  than  one-half  the  tax  levied  on  railroad 
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transportation,  and,  while  the  people  throughout  the  coun- 
try are  conversant  with  all  the  arguments  in  support  of  one 
or  the  other  methods,  and  have  a  voice  in  deteimining  the 
adoption  of  the  one  or  the  other,  they  have  no  knowledge 
nor  voice  in  the  greater  and  morei  burdensome  railroad 
taxation.  There  has  been  in  New  York  city  a  small  num- 
ber of  men,  any  one  of  whom  could  invite  the  others  pri- 
vately to  his  house,  where  by  common  agreement  they 
would  secretly  raise  the  railroad  tax  lo  per  cent,  secretly 
telegraph  it  throughout  the  country  without  the  knowledge 
of  any  one  excepting  the  various  railroad  companies,  have 
it  enforced  and  levied  upon  the  industries  of  the  country. 
There  is  no  government,  either  republican  or  autocratic, 
on  the  face  of  the  globe  that  could  accept  this  evil  in  times 
of  peace  without  bringing  on  a  revolution.  No  community 
can  safely  pursue  its  course  of  happiness  and  well-being  be- 
fore such  an  insidious  power.  The  citizens  of  the  United 
States  are,  therefore,  called  upon  to  meet  this  question. 
There  are  two  ways,  one  by  civil  law,  the  other  by  revolu- 
tion. 

As  to  the  laws  governing  a  common  carrier,  a  franchise 
to  a  common  carrier,  is  not  a  local  or  a  Sate  question.  It 
should  be  limited  entirely  to  the  Government  of  the  whole 
people.  Every  citizen  in  the  country  who  uses  a  common 
carrier,  and  all  do,  should  have  a  voice  in  its  creation  and 
in  its  management.  A  citizen  residing  in  Maine  or  Minne- 
sota may  use  the  California  railroads  to  a  greater  extent 
than  even  Californians.  It  is  a  question  belonging  to  the 
Government,  just  as  much  as  the  national  defense  or  the 
postoffice.  Therefore  no  franchise  to  a  common  carrier, 
at  least  to  a  main  line  of  travel,  should  be  granted  except 
by  the  Government,  and  it  should  be  guarded  by  such  con- 
ditions that  would  protect  the  rights  of  every  citizen,  be 
for  the  public  good,  and  be  controlled  by  the  whole  people. 

Monopoly  breeds  monopoly,  hence  the  formation  of 
trusts  and  syndicates,  and,  like  their  parent  model,  they 
have  their  foundation  in  fraud,  by  fictitious  capitalization, 
taxing  the  public  to  reap  a  reasonable  interest  on  fictitious 
values,  furthermore  acquiring  power  to  govern  prices, 
causing  lower  pri:es  to  the  producers  of  the  raw  material, 
higher  prices  to  the  consumers  for  the  manufactured  goods 
and  larger  profits  and  accumulations  to  themselves.  The 
machinery  of  the  State  governments  is  amply  sufficient  for 
dealing  with  this  evil.  By  amending  our  corporate  laws 
no  incorporation  should  be  granted  unless  restricted  to  the 
extent  that  it  could  not  transact  on  a  fictitious  valuation 
The  purposes  of  the  projects  should  be  set  out  in  their  pe- 
tition of  application  as  to  the  extent  of  their  business  with  a 
limit  to  the  profits  to  be  derived  therefrom,  and  unless  it 
could  be  shown  that  by  such  unity  of  operators  economy 
would  accrue  to  the  general  public,  the  petition  should  not 
be  granted.  The  books  of  the  corporation  and  the  busi- 
ness management  should  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  legal- 
ized State  authority. 

It  will  not  b:  many  years  before  our  fri'it  shipments  will 
be  ten  times  as  great  as  at  present.  The  two  questions  of 
all-absorbing  interest,  therefore,  are  first,  how  to  dispose  of 
the  fruit,  and  second,  the  rates  of  transportation.  The 
present  methods  of  disposing  of  the  fruits  will  not  answer, 
because  the  commission  merchants  in  the  various  localities 
have  no  direct  interest  in  the  property  of  the  fruitgrowers. 
Their  interest  is  a  selfish  one,  based  upon  the  probable 
commissions  they  will  receive  for  the  time  being,  and  not 
upon  the  ultimate  result  which  must  effect  every  possible 
consumer  seeking  markets  everywhere,  that  there  may  be 
no  oversupplies  or  waste.  An  employed  interest  directed 
by  the  fruitgrowers  can  alone  secure  this.  We  must  sell 
our  own  fruits,  otherwise  serious  losses  can  arise  at  any 
time  from  improper  distribution.  Rates  of  transportation 
must  be  fixed  upon  the  basis  as  indicated  in  what  I  have 
outlined,  that  is  on  the  actual  cost  of  transportation,  with  a 
reasonable  interest  on  the  capital  invested,  that  is,  on  the 
actual  cost  of  a  system,  adequate  to  the  demands,  capable 
of  transporting  the  fruits  without  delays,  and  not  upon  the 
fictitious  valuations  of  the  various  superfluous  systems. 


BlUiT  JUaf^keting. 

Cooperative  Marketing  Discussed  at  tlie  San  Jose 
Convention. 

After  the  opening  addresses  at  the  San  Jose  convention, 
which  are  published  in  other  columns,  the  first  paper  was 
presented  by  A.  L.  Bancroft,  of  San  Francisco,  on  a  plan 
for  establishing  a  Fruit  Exchange  in  San  Francisco.  Mr. 
Bancroft  said: 

The  basis  of  this  paper  is  the  plan  for  a  State  Dried 
Fruit  Exchange  which  has  already  been  presented  to  the 
fruitgrowers  of  the  State.  Study  has  been  put  upon  the 
subject  and  a  few  modifications  have  been  made. 

We  hope  at  this  time  to  advance  further  toward  obtain- 
ing the  desired  results  of  effecting  an  organization  than  we 
have  as  yet  done,  and  to  leave  matters  in  such  a  shape 
that  work  will  proceed  without  interruption  until  either  the 
organization  is  consummated,  or  it  is  clearly  demonstrated 
that  it  cannot  be  accomplished. 

No  plan  has  been  presented  as  an  improvement  upon 
the  one  herein  outlined,  or  as  a  substitute  for  it.  If  nothing 
is  ready  now  to  be  offered,  is  it  not  -  in  order  to  consider 
whether  or  not  this  one  has  sufficient  merit  to  justify  an 
earnest  effort  to  establish  it? 

A  California  Dried  Fruit  Exchange;  an  organization  in 
the  interest  of  the  producer.  The  object  is  to  furnish  a 
medium  through  which  to  market  California's  product  of 
dried  fruit,  figs,  raisins,  almonds,  nuts,  etc. 

To  limit  the  ma<ket  places  an  J  concentrate  the  market- 
ing at  San  Francisco  in  the  place  of  having  it  sold  at  differ- 
ent places  within  the  State  and  consigned  for  sale  to  places 
outside  of  the  State 

To  do  away  with  the  competition  of  one  county  or  sec- 
tion of  the  State  with  those  of  another,  and  also  with  the 
competition  between  individuals  of  the  same  locality. 


To  assist  members  in  buying  supplies  of  all  kinds,  such 
as  lye,  sulphur,  trays,  ladders,  implements,  etc. 

To  establish  the  best  methods  of  packing,  shipping,  etc., 
and  perhaps  grades  and  brands. 

To  gather  and  disseminate  valuable  information  among 
the  fruitgrowers. 

Board  of  Directors. — To  have  a  board  of  seven  directors 
which  shall  be  selected,  as  far  as  practicable,  so  as  to  have 
each  prominent  fruit-producing  section  of  the  State  repre- 
sented. 

Compensation  to  each  member  of  the  board,  a  fee  of  $20 
for  each  regular  meeting  attended,  provided  he  is  strictly 
on  time  and  attends  to  the  duties  assigned  him;  also  milage 
of  5  cents  a  mile  each  way  from  the  country  and  return  for 
each  regular  and  special  meeting  attended,  if  strictly  on 
time.  No  additional  fee  for  attendance  at  special  meet- 
ings. Their  compensation  to  be  paid  only  out  of  the  net 
earnings  or  surplus  of  the  Exchange. 

To  have  the  management  and  control  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Exchange;  to  fix  salaries  of  all  except  themselves;  to  em- 
ploy all  of  the  assistants  required  and  to  discharge  them  at 
their  pleasure. 

To  establish  uniform  grades  of  dried  fruit,  etc. 

To  serve  seven  years,  and  to  go  out  of  office  one  at  a 
time.  The  length  of  the  first  term  to  be  decided  by  lot. 
Vacancies  in  the  board  to  be  filled,  until  the  first  election, 
by  the  board  itself. 

Regular  Monthly  Meetings. — Special  meetings  on  call  of 
president  or  manager. 

The  board  of  directors  should  be  elected  by  ballot  by 
the  selling  members,  each  $100  of  sales  made  during  the 
preceding  season  to  be  entitled  to  one  vote.  The  election 
should  be  held  April  ist  of  each  year. 

The  first  board  should  be  elected  by  those  who  pledge 
themselves  to  sell  their  product  through  the  Exchange  the 
following  season  or  year  of  1893,  each  producer  to  have  one 
vote. 

The  board  of  directors  should  elect  the  officers:  Presi- 
dent, vice-president,  executive  committee,  manager  and  as- 
sistants.   The  management  of  the  Exchange  should  fall 
upon  the  executive  committee,  it  being  all  the  time  sub 
ordinate  to  the  board  of  directors. 

Executive  Committee — To  have  an  executive  committee 
of  three,  to  be  elected  by  the  board  of  directors  from 
among  its  members.  Weekly  meetings  from  June  15th  for 
six  months,  and  biweekly  meetings  for  the  remaining  six 
months,  or  say  40  meetings  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Com- 
pensation, $20  to  each  member  for  each  meeting  attended, 
and  mileage,  if  strictly  on  time  and  if  he  attend  to  his 
duties.  A  record  to  be  kept  of  their  transactions  by  the 
secretary.  Where  the  members  are  not  unanimous  upon 
any  point,  it  may  be  dropped  or  referred  to  the  board  of 
directors  for  action. 

A  manager,  to  devote  his  entire  business  time  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  Exchange;  to  be  secretary  and  ex-officio  mem- 
ber of  both  board  of  directors  and  executive  committee, 
but  to  have  no  vote  in  either  body;  compensation,  $200  per 
month,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  net  surplus  or  earnings;  two 
assistants,  one  at  $50  per  month  and  one  at  $25.  The 
members  of  the  Exchange  to  be  of  two  classes,  selling 
members  and  buying  members;  the  selling  members  to  pay 
a  fee  for  the  season  of  $5,  the  buying  members  to  pay  a 
fee  for  the  season  of  $10;  the  Exchange  to  locate  in  rooms 
as  near  to  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture  as  practicable; 
rent  probably  about  $75  per  month. 

The  Exchange  to  receive  samples  of  dried  fruits,  etc., 
grade  them,  and  to  sell  by  sample,  charging  to  the  seller 
and  buyer  each  a  commission  of  i  j  per  cent,  making  3  per 
cent  in  all  to  the  Exchange.  The  commissions,  or  part  of 
them,  to  perhaps  be  deposited  with  the  Exchange  in  ad- 
vance, or  the  seller  to  be  responsible  for  all,  he  to  collect 
from  the  buyer  at  the  time  of  sale.  The  Exchange  to 
effect  sales  by  correspondence  as  well  as  in  their  rooms, 
charging  the  same  commissions;  the  seller  to  furnish 
samples  and  the  purchaser  to  pay  transportation  on  them. 
No  sample  to  be  accepted  by  the  Exchange  except  from 
parties  who  contract  to  sell  their  entire  product  for  the  en- 
tire season  through  the  Exchange.  No  one  to  be  admitted 
as  a  seller  for  any  season  if  he  shall  have  made  any  sales 
previous  to  applying  for  membership.  No  dealer  in  dried 
fruits  to  be  admitted  as  a  selling  member.  The  Exchange 
to  assume  no  responsibility  as  to  goods  agreeing  with 
samples;  that  must  be  arranged  for  between  buyer  and 
seller.  No  goods  to  be  consigned  by  the  Exchange.  The 
selling  prices  to  be  determined  from  time  to  time  by  the 
executive  committee.  The  "  lots  "  of  samples  to  be  num- 
bered; the  buyer  to  pay  his  1%  per  cent  commission  before 
receiving  a  card  or  certificate  of  the  Exchange,  showing 
that  he  has  bought  the  "  lot "  and  is  given  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  seller. 

Should  the  goods  not  agree  with  the  sample,  or  the 
buyer  be  not  satisfied  with  them  and  not  take  them,  the 
Exchange  to  refund  the  commission  paid;  the  seller  to  pay 
to  the  Exchange  this  i  J  per  cent  as  soon  as  the  sale  is  con- 
summated. The  Exchange  to  issue  bulletins  to  the  seller 
weekly  from  July  ist  to  January  ist,  and  biweekly  from 
January  ist  to  July  ist,  giving  statistics  of  sales  made, 
goods  unsold  and  market  rates  of  dried  fruits,  etc.,  all  over 
the  world;  the  bulletins  to  be  mailed  in  sealed  envelopes. 
Accompanying  the  bulletins  once  a  month  shall  be  a  blank 
form  of  report  and  ballot — on  a  postal  card — perhaps  to  be 
numbered  for  the  seller  to  fill  out,  showing  the  quantity  of 
dried  fruit  he  may  have  on  hand  and  the  prices  at  which  he 
is  in  favor  of  offering  it,  but  the  prices  at  which  it  is  to  be 
held  are  to  be  finally  de'ermined  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee. Lots  of  goods  oflTered  shall  be  listed  at  the  Ex- 
change in  the  order  accepted,  and  shall  be  offered  to  the 
buying  members  in  the  same  order;  perhaps  make  a  sep- 
arate list  for  each  variety  of  fruit.  If  goods  remain  with 
the  Exchange  for  a  period  of  six  months  unsold,  the  sell-  ' 
ing  member  is  to  be  allowed  to  apply  for  and  receive  per-  > 
mission  to  offer  them  at  private  sale  at  any  price  he  may 
desire,  and,  if  so  sold,  the  Exchange  shall  be  notified,  but 
the  Exchange  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  commission  1 
upon  them.  The  Exchange  to  make  the  most  favorable  1 
arrangements  possible  for  the  storage  of  goods  while  await- 


ing a  purchaser,  and  also  for  the  obtaining  of  loans  upon 
them. 

At  the  members'  meetings,  only  selling  members  shall 
be  present  or  be  represented  by  proxy.  Buying  members 
shall  have  no  part  in  the  management  of  affairs  of  the  Ex- 
change. Buying  members  shall  not  hold  proxies  of  sell- 
ing members.  Proxies  may  be  voted  at  members'  meet- 
ings, but  no  person  shall  hold  or  vote  at  one  time  more 
proxies  than  those  of  one  member.  The  Exchange  should 
organize  at  once  and  commence  preparations.  Applica- 
tions for  selling  memberships  to  be  solicited  at  once,  con- 
ditioned upon  business  amounting  to  an  estimated  amount 
of  not  less  than  $250,000  for  the  season,  to  be  obtained  be- 
fore they  shall  be  considered  binding.  Requests  should 
be  made  in  each  notice  published  that  producers  send  their 
names  and  addresses  to  the  Exchange  in  order  that  cir- 
cular matter  may  be  sent  to  them.  Advertisements  to  the 
same  end  should  be  inserted  in  the  trade  papers. 

ESTIMATES  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES. 


RECEIPTS. 

Commission  on  $250,000  sales  at  3  per  cent  $  7,500 

Fees  from  500  selling  members  at  $5   2,500 

Fees  from  25  buying  members  at  $10    250 


Total  $10,250 

EXPENDITURES. 

Board  of  Directors — 12  meetings  at  $ioo  $  1,200 

Executive  Committee — 40  meetings  at  $60   3,400 

Manager  and  secretary   2,400 

Assistants   900 

Rent   900 

Stationery,  printing,  postage,  fuel,  lights,  etc   2,000 

Sundries,  extras  or  surplus   450 


Total  $10,250 


The  $250000  worth  of  goods  to  be  sold  by  the  Exchange 
would  be  about  one-eighth  or  one-tenth  of  the  apricots, 
peaches  and  prunes  alone,  to  say  nothing  whatever  of  figs, 
raisins,  grapes,  almonds,  nuts,  etc.  How  much  business 
it  would  be  reasonable  to  expect  might  be  done  by  the  Ex- 
change the  first  year,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  If  the 
sales  were  materially  in  excess  of  the  amount  named,  the 
commission  to  the  selling  members  should  be  reduced  or 
be  cut  off  entirely,  or  they  should  have  a  drawback  at  the 
end  of  the  year  which  would  materially  reduce  or  wipe 
them  out.  The  commission  to  the  buying  members  should 
not  be  reduced. 

Upon  the  basis  of  five  directors,  the  estimated  expenses 
were  $10,250,  as  above. 

With  seven  directors  and  a  more  pushing  policy,  say 
that  the  expenses  should  reach  $15,000,  $18,000  or  even 
$20,000  a  year.  The  1 14  per  cent  of  the  buying  members 
alone  on  a  business  of  $1,500,000  would  more  than  cover 
it  all. 

Subscriptions  should  be  started  at  once  to  a  fund  to 
guarantee  the  expenses  of  attempting  an  organization.  If 
the  attempt  is  successful,  the  expenses  would  be  met  in  the 
ordinary  way;  if  not  successful,  they  would  be  divided  pro 
rata  among  the  subscribers. 

If  an  enterprise  of  this  kind  bids  fair  to  succeed,  there 
will  be  danger  that  the  middlemen  will  try  to  find  some 
way  to  strangle  it  in  order  to  protect  their  own  interests. 
The  possibilities  of  such  an  attempt  resulting  successfully 
should  be  very  carefully  guarded. 

A  COMMITTEE  REPORTS  A  DIFFERENT  PLAN. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention  : 
Your  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  paper  of  A.  L. 
Bancroft  relating  to  the  formation  of  a  State  Dried  Fruit 
Exchange,  have  had  the  same  under  consideration  and  beg 
leave  to  report  as  follows  :  The  thanks  of  the  convention  are 
due  to  Mr.  Bancroft  for  the  thought  and  labor  which  have 
resulted  in  the  carefully  detailed  outline  of  the  plan  sub- 
mitted, and  while  we  find  ourselves  unable  to  entirely  agree 
with  him  as  to  the  method  to  be  pursued,  we  do  most 
cordially  unite  with  him  in  saying  that  a  State  organization 
of  the  dried-fruit  interest  should  be  formed,  conducted  by 
competent  men,  paid  to  attend  to  their  duties. 

The  points  upon  which  your  committee  are  unable  to 
agree  with  Mr.  Bancroft  are  as  follows  : 

First — The  plan  of  Mr.  Bancroft  contemplates  that  each 
grower  shall  contract  to  place  his  entire  product  for  the 
season  at  the  disposal  of  the  Exchange,  to  be  sold  when 
and  at  such  prices  as  the  Exchange  may  determine  or  find 
feasible.  Your  committee  do  not  believe  that  any  consid- 
erable number  of  growers  can  be  found  who  will  make  such 
engagement;  we  know  that  large  numbers  are  compelled  to 
realize  on  their  output  very  promptly,  and  would  not  be 
able  to  make  such  contract;  the  Exchange  does  not  pro- 
pose any  definite  plan  for  assisting  such  growers  by  ad- 
vances, nor  would  any  such  action  be  possible  while  the 
growers  retained  control  of  their  fruit;  this  the  plan  pro- 
poses that  they  should  do,  and,  in  fact,  they  would  have  to 
retain  control  of  it,  unless  the  Exchange  should  provide 
warehouses,  for  which  there  is  to  be  no  money.  It  might 
be  best  that  growers  should  put  the  control  of  their  product 
into  the  hands  of  the  ablest  and  wisest  among  them,  but 
we  are  sure  they  will  not  do  it,  and  we  cannot  recommend 
effort  to  attain  the  impossible. 

Second — Mr.  Bancroft's  plan  contemplates  the  shifting 
of  the  market  places  from  the  vicinity  of  the  various 
terminal  railroad  points,  where  the  products  now  change 
hands,  and  concentrating  all  transactions  in  San  Francisco. 
Your  committee  believes  that  this  would  immediately  cause 
powerful  and  bitter  antagonism  in  every  locality  now  en- 
joying this  trade,  in  the  face  of  which  the  Exchange  would 
be  entirelely  he'pless.  No  locality  will  surrender  any  por- 
tion of  its  business  without  a  fight.  It  is  not  proposed  to 
remove  the  fruit  itself  to  San  Francisco,  which,  of  course, 
would  be  foolish  as  involving  useless  local  freight  and  more 
expensive  storage,  and  we  believe  that  no  power  on  earth 
can  prevent  the  bulk  of  the  transactions  from  taking  place 
where  the  bulk  of  the  fruit  is;  buyers  will  not  buy  by  sam- 
ple when  they  can  see  the  fruit  in  bulk.  If  the  concentra- 
tion of  this  business  at  San  Francisco  had  been  commer- 
cially economical,  it  would  have  long  since  been  established 
there.    We  shall  have  enough  to  do  in  securing  the  re- 
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forms  which  we  desire  without  attempting  to  make  unneces- 
sary changes  in  the  natural  channels  of  trade. 

In  view  of  these  conclusions  which  we  have  reached,  and 
after  further  consideration  which  we  have  given  the  subject, 
your  committee  report  that  in  their  opinion  the  end  sought 
by  Mr.  Bancroft  can  be  much  more  cert.iinly  reached  by 
local  associations  at  the  important  shipping  centers,  co- 
operating through  a  central  Exchange,  with  such  powers 
and  duties  as  the  local  Exchange,  when  organized,  shall 
find  it  possible  and  expedient  to  commit  to  it. 

In  seeking  to  outlme  some  definite  plan  for  such  associ- 
ations to  report  for  the  consideration  of  the  convention,  the 
attention  of  your  committee  has  been  called  to  the  work  of 
the  Santa  Clara  County  Fruit  Exchange  which  was  incor- 
porated last  June  and  is  now  actively  engaged  in  preparing 
lor  the  business  of  1893. 

The  history  of  this  organization  is  properly  this:  Some 
time  in  April  or  May  of  this  year,  some  20  or  30  represen- 
tative men  of  this  county  united  in  a  call  for  a  convention 
of  all  interested  in  the  fruit  industry,  to  be  held  in  this  hall 
to  consider  how  far  they  could  cooperate  in  marketing 
fruit.  The  resulting  meeting  was  large  and  enthusiastic 
and  was  followed  by  others,  the  outcome  of  which  was  the 
organization  and  incorporation  of  the  Santa  Clara  County 
Fruit  Ex'-hange,  with  Colonel  Philo  Hersey  as  president; 
Edward  F.  Adams,  vice  president  and  manager;  W.  H. 
Wright,  secretary;  with  a  board  of  nine  directors,  a  ma- 
jority of  whom,  by  the  by-laws,  must  have  larger  interests 
as  growers,  than  as  driers  or  canners.  Growers,  driers  and 
canners  alone  are  eligible  as  stockholders,  and  no  one  can 
own  stock  in  excess  of  $1000. 

This  corporation  is  empowered,  under  its  articles,  to  take 
the  green  fruit  as  it  comes  from  the  tree  and  do  everything 
needful  to  be  done  for  it,  until  it  reaches  the  consumer. 
The  original  expectation  was  that  it  should  take  the  fruit 
green,  when  desired,  dry,  pack  and  sell  it  in  carload  lots  to 
any  purchasers  who  appeared,  charging  for  such  services 
the  actual  expense  thereof,  and  interest  on  the  necessary 
capital.  The  idea  of  drying,  however,  was  soon  abandoned, 
or  at  least  postponed,  as  it  was  believed  that  this  work 
could  be  more  economically  done  by  the  cooperation  of 
small  growers  securing  drying  grounds  and  plant  in  the 
midst  of  their  orchards,  leaving  to  the  Exchanje  only  the 
duty  of  marketing  and  of  grading  and  otherwise  preparing 
for  market  the  dried  product  of  those  who  desired  it. 

The  capital  required  is  the  sum  necessary  to  buy  a  lot, 
build  and  equip  a  warehouse,  and  a  small  working  capital 
besides.  For  advances  on  fruit,  which  will  be  made  if  de- 
sired, it  is  deemed  best  to  borrow  as  required,  as  it  is  not 
economical  to  raise  capital  to  be  idle  eight  months  for  the 
sake  of  using  it  four  months. 

The  plan  of  operation,  as  it  now  exists  in  the  minds  of 
the  directors,  consists  of  two  entirely  separate  and  distinct 
functions: 

1.  A  salesroom  in  the  business  center,  rented  for  the 
season,  in  charge  of  a  paid  employe,  open  to  buyers  and 
sellers,  whether  stockholders  or  not,  upon  season  tickets 
sold  at  a  rate  to  cover  expenses.  In  this  room  the  Ex- 
change will  ofifer  what  fruit  it  has  to  sell,  and  all  others  being 
ticket-holders  can  meet  there,  buying  from  the  Exchange  or 
each  other  in  the  manner  common  in  other  produce  ex- 
changes. 

2.  A  warehouse,  with  grading  and  boxing  machinery,  to 
prepare  the  fruit  of  small  growers  for  the  market.  The 
busmess  of  the  warehouse  will  be  conducted  on  the  plan  of 
doing  for  each  stockholder  whatever  he  may  deem  profit- 
able to  have  done  by  the  Exchange  and  nothing  more,  the 
directors  believing  that  if  they  do  the  business  wisely  and 
profitably  all  will  desire  to  share  their  advantages,  while  if 
they  cannot  so  transact  the  business  it  is  better  they  should 
not  be  entrusted  with  it.  They  wish  for  no  waste  of  ma- 
terial owned  or  the  markets  established  by  any  of  the 
stockholders,  but  rather  to  maintain  all  that  has  been  thus 
gained  and  supply  the  same  or  better  advantages  to  the 
smaller  grower. 

The  following  have  been  suggested  as  the  principal  rules 
which  will  govern  the  business,  and  most  of  them  are  in- 
Tolved  in  resolutions  passed  at  various  times  by  the  direc- 
tors, but  they  have  never  been  actually  adopted  in  due 
form,  and  on  one  or  two  points  they  touch  matters  not  yet 
considered  by  the  directors,  but  they  indicate  quite  closely 
the  present  opinion  among  them: 

1.  Separate  charges  shall  be  made  for  each  class  of 
service,  to  cover  the  possible  cost  thereof,  including  inter- 
est on  paid-up  capital  and  insurance,  and  any  excess  shall 
be  returned  to  the  proper  person  when  the  actual  average 
cost  shall  be  ascertained  at  the  close  of  the  season.  All 
fruit  received  shall  be  charged  with  insurance. 

2.  In  addition  to  insurance  the  following  are  the  serv- 
ices which  the  Exchange  shall  perform  and  for  which  sep- 
arate charges  shall  be  made:  Storing,  grading,  inspect- 
ing, dipping,  boxing,  selling. 

3.  Any  stockholder  may  have  any  fruit  inspected,  with 
or  without  any  one  or  more  of  the  above  services,  as  he 
may  order.  No  service  shall  be  given  except  upon  the 
written  order  of  the  owner,  and  no  service  shall  be  charged 
when  actually  ordered  and  rendered.  No  fruit  shall  be 
handled  by  the  Exchange  or  sold  under  its  brand  unless  in- 
spected. 

4.  All  prunes  received,  when  graded,  shall  be  binned 
together  and  transferable  warehouse  receipts  given  there- 
for, less  —  per  cent  to  cover  shrinkage.  When  all  re- 
ceipts shall  have  been  honored  any  excess  shall  be  sold  for 
account  of  the  Exchange  and  the  proceeds  divided,  pro 
rata,  among  the  consignors.  All  other  fruits,  so  far  as 
possib'e,  shall  be  treated  in  the  same  manner.  Fruit  in- 
sufficiently dried  shall  not  be  receipted  for  until  in  proper 
condition.  Inferior  fruit,  at  the  option  of  the  Exchang**, 
shall  be  kept  in  original  sacks  and  sold  only  by  sample. 
Any  fruit,  at  the  owner's  option,  may  be  handled  in  the 
same  manner,  subject  to  charge  for  any  additional  expense. 

5.  Advances,  when  desired,  shall  be  made  by  the  Ex- 
change on  all  fruit  subject  to  its  control,  at  current  rates  of 
interest,  np  to  the  limit  of  sound  banking,  and  fruit  so 
pledged  may  continue  subject  to  sale  by  the  Exchange, 
tb«  owner  or  any  agent,  at  the  owner's  option. 


6.  The  Exchange  shall  guarantee  sellers  under  its  in- 
spection against  all  claims  for  rebate. 

7.  All  sales  by  the  Exchange  shall  be  for  spot  cash 
F.  O.  B.,  San  Jose.  In  case  of  complaint  by  non-resi- 
dent buyers  in  regard  to  weight  and  quality  the  same  shall 
be  promptly  arbitrated,  and  if  sustained  the  rebate  ad- 
judged shall  be  promptly  paid  by  the  Exchange. 

The  above,  as  before  stated,  indicates  about  what  is  pro- 
posed. The  plan  of  inspection  and  guaranty  against  rebate 
would  require  an  inspector's  fee  to  be  sufficiently  above  the 
actual  cost  of  inspection  fo  cover  insurance  against  occa- 
sional inevitable  errors  of  inspector.  It  should  be  added 
that  the  plan  of  inspection  has  not  yet  been  worked  out, 
but  it  must  be  based  on  exact  definitions  of  what  the  Ex- 
change means  by  "  Standard,"  "  Extra"  and  other  brands 
of  the  different  fruits.  The  Directors  have  gone  far  enough 
with  it  to  convince  them  that  such  definitions  are  possible. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  Exchange  requires  its  brand  to 
be  placed  on  all  packages.  It  is  intended  that  the  inspec- 
tor's label  shall  be  so  attached  to  the  package  as  to  be  de- 
stroyed in  opening.  The  Exchange  brand  is  not  be  the  ex- 
clusion of  private  brands  which  it  is  desired  to  have  also 
appear  on  each  package. 

The  expectation  of  success  is  based  on  the  belief  that 
wise  and  prudent  management  will  secure  it,  and  upon  the 
plan  of  uniting  growers,  buyers  and  driers  in  an  eflfort  to 
secure  the  utmost  economy  in  all  movements  and  manipu- 
lations of  the  fruit  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  cost.  The 
Exchange  expects  to  save  some  commissions,  but  not  all. 

The  relation  of  such  an  Exchange  to  a  State  Exchange 
might  be  indicated  by  the  following  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Santa  Clara  Exchange,  and  which  expresses  the 
opinion  of  that  body: 

Resolved.  That  it  be  announced  as  the  policy  of  the  Exchange  to 
induce  the  formation  of  Exchanges  similar  to  our  own  in  all  promi- 
nent fruit  districts  of  the  State;  and  that  when  such  Exchanges  shall 
be  formed,  we  will  favor  the  lormation  of  a  State  Association  of  Ex- 
changes, the  Directors  of  which  shall  bs  sekcted  frcm  the  local  direc- 
tories, and  whose  functions  shall  be  the  gathering  and  distribution  of 
information,  the  opening  of  new  markets,  the  care  of  our  exhibits  at 
important  industrial  expositions,  the  detection  and  exposure  of  fraud- 
ulent practices  calulated  to  injure  honorable  growers  of  and  dealers  in 
California  fruits,  and  mutual  conference  in  regard  to  prices. 

This  report  is  already  too  long  to  permit  us  to  indicate 
what  modifications  of  detail  might  be  required  to  adopt  the 
Santa  Clara  plan  to  other  localities,  where  the  leading 
products  are  different  from  those  of  the  Santa  Clara  valley. 
The  plan  as  worked  out  is  the  result  of  the  careful  study  of 
nine  competent  men,  five  of  whom  are  growers  and  four 
driers  or  canners  for  the  past  six  months.  It  seems  to  us 
the  most  promising  attempt  yet  made  in  this  direction,  and 
as  such  we  commend  it  to  the  consideration  of  this  conven- 
tion.   Respectfully  submitted. 

N.  W.  MotHeral, 
G.  M.  Gray, 
Alex.  Gordon, 
Edward  F.  Adams. 
After  discussion,  the  report  of  the  committe  was  unani- 
mously adopted. 


PQhe  Dairy. 


The  London  Dairy  Show. 

Written  for  the  Ruhal  Press. 

This  show  was  held  in  the  month  of  October,  1892,  when 
33  cows  of  different  breeds  came  forward  for  the  milking 
trial  and  testing  of  the  milk. 

A  short  time  ago  we  gave  the  scale  of  points  on  which 
premiums  are  awarded  at  this  show,  but  it  will  not  be  out 
of  place  if  given  again  in  connection  with  the  results  ob- 
tained in  the  milking  trials  of  this  year. 

The  milk  of  two  days,  or  four  milkings,  is  first  weighed 
and  analyzed,  and  from  these  data  the  points  are  calculated. 
"  One  point  is  given  for  every  ten  days  since  calving,  de- 
ducting the  first  20,  and  making  18  the  maximum;  one 
point  for  each  pound  of  milk  yielded  per  day;  20  points 
for  each  pound  of  fat;  four  points  for  each  pound  of  solids 
other  than  fat  in  the  milk;  with  ten  points  deducted  in 
cases  where  the  butter-fat  amounts  to  less  than  three  per 
cent." 

The  following  table,  from  iht  Agricultural  Gazette,  shows 
at  a  glance  the  comparative  merits  of  the  prizewinners  in 


the  different  breeds. 

SHORTHORNS.  Points. 

1  and  Thorley's,  Mr.  Errington's  Lily  132.3 

2,  Mr.  Hornby's  Pride  of  Finchley  129.8 

r  and  Errington's,  Messrs.  Ruraball  &  Son's  Lily  120.0 

JERSEYS. 

I,  Mr.  Baxendale's  Chestnut  2d   93.3 

2  and  Thorley's,  Mr.  Bratton's  Fairy  Elf                            ...  89.0 

r,  Miss  Standish's  Beauty   83.1 

GUERNSEYS. 

I,  Mr.  Christie-Miller's  Mountain  Maid  2d  125.8 

r.  Express  Dairy  Company's  Ladybird  2d   75.2 

AYRSHIRES. 

1,  Mr.  Holm's  Snowdrop   99.8 

r,  Mr.  Holm's  Rosie  78.9 

KERRIES. 

r,  Express  Diiry  Company's  Killarney   88.2 

2,  Lord  Ashburton's  Mavourneen   82  5 

r,  Mr.  Roumieu's  Topsy   50.1 

MIXED  CLASS. 

I  and  Thorley's,  Mr.  Spencer's  Aberdeen-Angus,  Black  Bess.. 140.8 

2,  Mr.  Spencer's  Dorothy  '3'-3 

r,  Mr.  .Spencer's  Modesty  2d  122.8 


The  letter  r  means  reserve  number,  which  entitles  an 
animal  to  the  second  premium  in  case  the  one  to  which  it 
has  been  awarded,  or  its  owner,  does  not  fulfill  all  the  con- 
ditions of  entry,  etc.,  required  by  the  society.  "  Thorley's  " 
is  an  extra  prize  given  to  cattle  fed  in  part  on  Thorley's 
cattle-food. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  cow  with  the  greatest  number 


of  points  to  her  credit  is  a  polled  Aberdeen-Angus,  but 
whether  pure-bred  or  not  is  not  stated.  The  breed  is  not, 
and  never  has  been,  noted  for  its  dairy  or  milk  giving 
qualities;  consequently,  the  fact  that  the  highest  merit 
should  have  been  won  by  a  cow  of  this  breed  is  a  surprise 
to  most  people. 

The  morning's  milk  of  this  cow,  taking  the  average  of 
two  days'  milk,  was  32  pounds,  with  4  32  per  cent  fat  and 
8  80  other  solids;  evening's  milk,  28  3  pounds,  with  5.66 
per  cent  fat  and  8  70  per  cent  other  solids;  the  total  buuer- 
fat  for  one  day  being  2.98  pounds,  equal  to  more  than 
three  pounds  of  butter. 

The  next  best  cow  is  a  Shorthorn,  that  gave  30.4  pounds 
of  milk  in  the  morning,  with  4.45  per  cent  fat  and  9  25  per 
cent  solids  other  than  fat;  evening's  milk,  29.1  pounds;  fat, 
4.16  per  cent;  and  other  solids,  8.96  per  cent;  the  total 
butter  fat  given  by  this  cow  being  equal  to  2.56  pounds  in 
the  24  hours,  say  2}{  pounds  of  butter  a  day;  while  the 
second  best  Shorthorn  cow  gave  2.3  pounds  butter-fat  in 
same  time,  which  is  equal  to  about  2J  pounds  of  butter  a 
day,  from  60.6  pounds  of  milk. 

The  milk  and  butter  produced  by  either  of  these  two 
cows,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  is  above  that  of  any  cow 
which  has  competed,  in  any  State,  for  the  premiums  given 
by  the  American  Shorthorn  Breeders' Association;  a  cow 
with  a  record  of  4.2  pounds  of  butter-fat  (or  two  days  being 
the  best,  unless  beat  this  year. 

It  now  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  very  liberal  addi- 
tions to  the  World's  Fair  premiums  made  by  that  associa- 
tion will  draw  out  a  better  array  of  milking  Shorthorns 
than  this  country  has  yet  seen  brought  before  the  public. 

The  best  Guernsey  cow,  with  125.8  points,  gave  51.6 
pounds  of  milk  in  one  day,  which  contained  2.59  pounds 
of  butter-fat,  being  second  in  quantity  of  butter-fat  to  the 
Aberdeen-Angus  cow. 

The  English  Jersey  Cattle  Society's  butter  test  is  made 
at  this  show.  They  get  at  the  results  by  the  churn,  on 
which  the  Agricultural  Gazette  remarks  :  "  A  gratifying 
feature  of  the  trials  this  year  is  the  fact  that  in  the  Jersey 
test — conducted  by  Mr.  Ashcroft  and  Mr.  Weetman — the 
result  of  the  actual  churning  corresponded  with  the  chem- 
ist's analysis  in  every  case." 

The  first-prize  Jersey  cow,  also  first  in  the  Dairy  Show, 
had  been  in  milk  120  days.  At  a  previous  show  this  year 
her  milk  in  one  day  made  2  lbs.  14  ozs.  of  butter.  She 
gave  29  lbs.  I4>^  ozs.  of  milk  in  one  day,  which  made 
2  lbs.  6|  ozs.  of  butter  at  the  London  Dairy  Show,  equal  to 

1  pound  of  butter  from  12.42  pounds  of  milk,  her  milk  hav- 
ing an  average  of  7.7  per  cent  butter-fat.  The  second- 
prize  cow  gave  31  lbs.  i  Yz  ozs.  milk  and  i  lb.  11  ozs.  butter, 
121  days  after  calving,  and  the  third-prize  cow  28|^  lbs.  of 
milk,  which  made  i  lb.  loj^  ozs.  of  butter,  55  days  after 
calving. 

The  cow  that  takes  second  prize  in  the  class  for  "  other 
breeds  and  crosses,"  is  entered  as  a  Dutch  cow.  She  has 
the  third  greatest  number  of  points  of  any  cow  in  the  show, 
and  gave  61.8  lbs.  of  milk,  containing  2.36  lbs.  of  butter- 
fat  in  one  day.  The  best  Ayrshire  cow  gave  46.2  lbs.  of 
milk,  containing  1.87  lbs.  of  butter-fat,  equal  to  about 

2  lbs.  of  butter  a  day. 

The  above  results  show  cows  of  five  different  breeds  that 
made  records  of  two  to  three  pounds  of  butter  a  day.  All 
these  breeds,  except  one,  the  Aberdeen-Angus,  are  of  rec- 
ognized dairy  breeds,  among  any  or  all  of  which  a  propor- 
tion of  good  cows  may  be  found,  according  to  the  way  in 
which  they  have  been  selected,  bred  and  fed  for  the  de- 
velopment of  dairy  qualities. 

We  would  caution  those  who  own  Aberdeen- Angus 
cattle  against  warranting  too  high  a  dairy  standard  in  the 
animals  they  sell,  for  fear  their  customers  might  meet  with 
disappointment.  One  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer, 
and  however  good  the  black  polled  cattle  may  be  for  beef, 
they  cannot  be  depended  on  in  the  dairy  business.  Like  a 
good  many  of  the  Shorthorns,  they  have  not  been  bred 
that  way. 


That  Extended  Butter. 

Oakl.^nd,  Nov.  18,  1892. 
To  THE  Editor: — I  am  the  owner  of  two  fine  cows 
from  which  I  am  making  some  15  pounds  of  butter  per 
week,  which  I  have  no  trouble  in  selling  a*  40  cents  per 
pound  to  my  neighbors,  who  also  take  most  of  the  butter- 
milk. 

When  I  read  in  last  week's  Rural  that  by  adding  ore 
teaspoonful  of  "  black  pepsin  "  to  the  gallon  of  cream  I 
could  recover  as  Imtter  somt  yj  per  cent  of  the  solids,  I 
saw  a  small  fortune  before  me.  The  more  I  thought  about 
it,  the  more  it  impressed  me  as  a  "  good  thing."  It  ex- 
cited me  and  I  became  extravagant.  Colonel  Sellers'  eye- 
water scheme  was  nowhere.  I  could  buy  up  all  the  cream 
in  my  county,  convert  it  into  butter  and  clear  100  per  cerit 
daily  on  the  transaction.  In  two  years  I  could  start  a  bank 
and  would  name  it  the  "  Pepsin  Bank  of  Oakland."  People 
would  wonder  at  the  name  and  there  would  be  a  rush  of 
deposits.  I  mentioned  the  matter  to  my  wife  and  she  be- 
came more  excited  than  I  had  been,  and  more  extravagant 
also. 

I  sent  my  boy  into  the  drug-store  with  an  order  for  one 
pound  of  "  black  pepsin."  He  came  back  and  said:  "Pop. 
there  ain't  no  sich  stuff  ter  be  had."  My  dreams  of  wealth 
have  vanished  and  I  won't  be  extravagant  again,  pepsin  or 
no  pepsin.  Granger. 

[Our  correspondent  is  right  to  abandon  his  high-flying 
anticipations  of  stretching  his  butter  product  beyond  the 
limits  set  by  old-fashioned  notions  of  butter.  To  coagulate 
a  part  of  the  curd  and  work  it  into  a  mess  with  the  butter- 
fat  may  be  legitimate  cookery,  but  it  is  not  legitimate  but- 
ter-making. So  far  as  wie  can  now  learn,  "  black  pepsin  ' 
is  a  term  which  some  one  has  used  to  cover  a  preparation 
of  which  he  hopes  to  maintain  control.  If  we  get  fuller  in- 
formation we  will  give  it  later. — Ed.  Press. 
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Lost. 

We  are  so  courteous  and  kind,  we  two, 

There  is  not  a  thing  in  life 
One  would  not  do,  as  the  other's  due, 

In  the  crisis  of  the  strife; 
We  would  fight  each  other's  battles  still, 

We  would  stake  our  trust  and  truth 
On  what  each  averred,  as  when  hearts  were  stirred, 

In  the  glory  and  glow  of  youth. 
Yet  I  never  forgot  how  you  went  away, 

Smiling  and  careless,  that  April  day. 

We  keep  the  sweet  old  forms,  we  two; 

We  treasure  each  dear  old  phrase 
We  made  when  the  dream  of  love  was  new, 

In  the  golden  summer  days; 
We  would  not  let  one  trifle  slip. 

Of  the  beautiful,  fanciful  thing. 
Which  hope  and  youth  once  set  to  truth 

For  love's  happy  lips  to  sing; 
Yet,  smile  and  speak  and  act  as  we  may, 
I  never  forget  that  April  day  1 

So  we  are  drifting  apart,  we  two. 

And  you  struck  the  link  in  twain; 
I  well  believe  that  you  never  knew, 

Nor  suffered  the  swift,  strange  pain; 
Vaguely  you  think  there  is  something  gone 

From  the  old  relationship; 
Though  the  lovely  ghost  of  the  fair  thing  lost 

Still  glances  from  eye  and  lip. 
I  knew  the  death  pang  that  April  day, 
But  I  held  ray  peace,  and  you  went  away. 

—All  the  Year  Round. 


The  Transitory  Tramp. 

Miss  Eliza  Brown  was  alone.  She  sat  on 
her  front  porch,  and  now  and  again  cooled  her 
cheek  by  a  nervous  jerk  of  her  palm-leaf  fan 
The  rockers  of  her  chair  gave  forth  a  dismal 
squeak,  as  her  small  but  weighty  person 
swayed  forward  and  back.  She  was  much 
discontented  and  very  nervous — unstrung, 
she  would  have  said — and  her  flushed  face 
and  aggrieved  eye  proved  her  no  liar. 

Miss  Eliza's  character  included  two  very 
opposite  qualities — a  quick,  high  temper 
and  great  timidity.  We  see  this  combina 
tion  in  men  very  often,  but  in  women  it  is 
rare,  Miss  Eliza  had  the  arched  nose  and 
valiant  coloring  of  England's  Virgin  Queen, 
contradicted  by  a  mild  eye,  an  insignificant 
mouth  and  a  double  chin.  Her  height  was 
not  much  to  speak  of,  and  her  figure  was  of 
the  down-cushion  order — soft  and  puffy. 

Her  thoughts  just  now  were  troublesome. 
They  hovered  persistently  about  a  conversa- 
tion she  had  listened  to  the  night  before, 
while  taking  tea  with  a  neighbor.  The  sub- 
jects of  this  conversation,  instead  of  remain- 
ing decently  buried  in  oblivion,  haunted  her. 
They  were  rather  a  ghastly  lot,  taking  them 
altogether.  The  first  was  set  going  by  a 
girl  who  said  that  there  had  been  more 
tramps  hanging  round  this  summer  than 
ever  before  as  far's  she  knew.  Then  fol- 
lowed stories  of  the  bad  behavior  of  these 
horny-footed  and  light-fingered  gentlemen, 
tales  of  the  evil  deeds  of  gypsies,  thieves 
and  murderers,  of  the  villany  of  Italians  and 
the  wily  ways  of  the  peddling  Jew-man,  till 
every  one's  flesh  began  to  creep,  and  the 
younger  girls  giggled  hysterically;  till  Miss 
Eliza's  crimson  cheeks  faded  to  a  faint  helio- 
trope, and  Miss  Eliza's  niece,  who  was  pres- 
ent, trembled  with  delicious  excitement. 
After  it  was  over  these  two  found  their  way 
home  through  the  gathering  gloom,  the  one 
with  boldness  of  speech  and  an  eye  that 
shunned  shadowy  corners,  the  other  thrill- 
ing at  every  rustling  leaf  and  inwardly 
thirsting  for  adventure. 

Now  Miss  Eliza  was  alone.  "  The  girl," 
Miss  Eliza's  helpmeet,  had  gone  to  visit  her 
mother,  and  Pauline,  Miss  Eliza's  niece, 
was  spending  the  afternoon  with  a  friend 
about  half  a  mile  down  the  road.  The 
house  sremed  very  empty  and  isolated,  just 
the  place  in  which  to  enact  a  tragedy  of  the 
deepest  dye.  Miss  Eliza  reflected  that  in  all 
tales  told  the  night  before,  the  bloodiest  mis- 
fortunes ever  befell  the  lone  woman  who 
lived  a  half-mile  down  the  road,  and  could 
there  be  a  fitter  subject  for  such  horrors 
than  herself  ?  She  thought,  too,  that  Pauline 
was  not  likely  to  return  before  sunset,  for 
she  had  refused  to  let  her  take  part  in  some 
amateur  theatricals,  and  there  was  a  cool- 
ness between  them. 

Miss  Eliza  rocked  uneasily  and  scanned 
timorously  the  dusty  road  which  ran  past 
the  garden  gate.  After  a  half-hour  of  this 
watching  and  fearing,  she  calmed  a  little 
and  went  into  the  house  for  her  sewing. 
What  was  her  dismay,  when  she  stepped 
forth  again  upon  the  porch,  to  see  a  very 
ragged  tramp  come  toward  her  up  the  gravel 
path  and  mount  the  steps.  He  stopped 
when  he  reached  the  step  below  her  and 
smiled. 

He  was  a  young  man,  not  over  twenty-two 
or  three,  maybt  younger,  and  rather  hand- 
some, but  his  black  brows  were  very  sharply 


marked,  and  there  were  deep  shadows  under 
his  eyes,  which  gave  him  a  deadly  look,  and 
the  smile  which  now  lifted  the  corners  of  his 
mouth  brought  to  Miss  Eliza  only  a  more 
lively  idea  of  how  he  would  look  as  he 
gloated  over  her  mangled  remains.  He 
stood,  silent  and  smiling,  and  Miss  Eliza 
felt  she  must  say  something.  She  gave  a 
furtive  glance  down  the  road  to  see  if  any 
one  were  coming,  then  she  raised  herself  on 
tiptoe,  pointed  a  fat  forefinger  to  the  gate, 
and  said: 

"  Go  away." 

She  wished  to  trumpet  this  command  in 
high,  peremptory  tones,  but  instead  it  came 
forth  feebly  and  with  a  tremulous  nasal 
twang. 

The  tramp  shook  a  little,  as  though  with 
suppressed  laughter,  then  said  in  a  deep  and 
hollow  voice: 

"  I'd  rather  stay  here,  ma'am,  if  it's  all 
the  same  to  you." 

The  voice  suited  his  cadaverous  eyes,  but 
there  was  something  incongruous  and  ghastly 
in  the  silent  laughter  that  took  hold  of  him 
and  shook  him  at  intervals. 

Miss  Eliza  took  a  step  backward.  What 
do  you  want  ?  "  she  demanded. 

"  If  yer  don't  mind  sittin'  down  and 
listenin'  to  me  for  a  few  minutes,  I'll  tell 
yer." 

Miss  Eliza,  being  scarcely  able  to  stand, 
did  as  was  suggested.  The  tramp  also  took 
a  chair.  He  folded  his  legs  and  clasped  his 
hands  about  his  knee.  His  bands  were 
small  and  well  shaped,  but  very  dirty;  his 
feet  were  exceedingly  large.  Somehow  the 
look  of  those  smooth,  soft  fingers  gave  Miss 
Eliza  a  creepy  feeling  round  the  throat 
The  tramp  began  to  speak  in  a  rather  affable 
manner,  but  with  the  same  hollow  voice. 

"Yer  ask  me,  ma'am,  what  do  I  want, 
and  I'm  a  goin'  to  tell  yer.  First,  I  want 
the  silver  spoons  and  candlesticks  and  the 
teaset  what's  in  the  dinin'-room;  then  I  want 
the  stuffed  hummin'-birds  in  the  front  parlor 
and  the  silver  cake-basket  what  stands  on 
the  corner  table.  After  that  I  want  yer 
gold  watch  and  chain  and  that  hair-brooch 
yer  a-wearin',  and  all  the  other  trinkets,  or 
namints  and  jewels  what  yer  keep  in  the 
under  drawer  of  yer  washstand;  and  last, 
but  not  least,  I  want  all  the  pie  and  cake 
yer  was  makin'  this  mornin'  and  all  the 
gooseberry  jam  on  the  top  shelf  of  yer  store- 
room. And  if  yer  don't  care  to  give  it  to 
me,"  the  tramp  winked  slowly  and  made  a 
motion  as  though  to  draw  a  revolver  from 
his  breast,  then  repented  and  went  on: 

"  Yer  see  I  have  pervided  myself  with  a 
place  to  stow  'em  in,"  and  he  brought  forth 
from  under  his  coat  a  large  and  rather 
gaudy  calico  bag.  He  spread  this  out  be- 
fore him,  then  fell  to  shaking  again  with  his 
horrid,  suppressed  laughter. 

Miss  Eliza  was  stupefied  with  terror.  As 
this  young  but  awful  man  laid  bare  his  sin- 
ful plan,  and  enumerated  her  dearest  house- 
hold treasures,  the  blood  left  her  cheeks 
drop  by  drop,  and  her  round  blue  eyes 
opened  too  wide  for  tears.  When  he  fin- 
ished, she  could  only  gasp  feebly.  Then 
she  found  voice  to  murmur: 

"  Please,  won't  you  leave  the  cake-bas- 
ket ?  " 

The  tramp  ceased  to  laugh  and  looked 
solemnly  at  her. 

"  Why,  ma'am,"  he  said,  "  how  can  you 
ask  it  ?  "  His  voice  had  a  disagreeable  way 
of  running  up  into  the  falsetto.  "  No,  I  will 
leave  nothin'."  He  got  up  and  pulled  his 
hat  farther  over  his  eyes.  "  My  time  is 
yours,  ma'am,  so  come  along.  Sooner  or 
later,  it's  all  the  same." 

Miss  Eliza  could  not  summon  sufHcient 
strength  to  move,  but  when  the  tramp 
winked  at  her  slowly,  then  covered  his 
mouth  with  one  of  those  dreadful  little  hands 
of  his,  and  indulged  in  silent  laughter,  she 
jumped  to  her  feet  with  nervous  haste  and 
led  the  way  into  the  house  with  rapid  though 
tremulous  movements.  They  went  from 
dining-room  to  parlor.  She  shut  her  eyes 
as  the  silver  teaspoons,  candlesticks,  tea  set 
and  cake  basket  were  placed  in  the  recesses 
of  the  calico  bag,  and  it  was  scarcely  cheer- 
ing to  be  told  that  the  "  hummin'-birds  had 
best  be  saved  till  later,  and  would  do  to  or- 
nament the  top."  The  paper-cutter  in  the 
parlor  and  the  silver  salt  cellars  were  also 
swallowed  up.  Then  the  two  wended  their 
way  up  the  narrow  stairs. 

The  tramp  became  every  moment  more 
jubilant,  and  Miss  Eliza  more  wretched. 
Miss  Eliza  fully  expected  to  be  elaborately 
murdered  when  they  reached  the  second 
floor.  This  tramp,  with  his  smiling  mouth 
and  hollow  eyes,  with  the  smooth,  small 
fingers,  the  convulsive  laughter  and  the 
cavernous  voice,  was  sure  the  kind  to  tor- 
ture one  to  death,  and  hug  himself  ecstat- 
ically at  the  sight  of  one's  dying  agonies. 
Wherefore  she  went  up  the  stairs  one  step 
at  a  time,  till  the  tramp  snapped  his  fingers 
and  begged  her  to  step  a  little  lively.  Poor 
Miss  Eliza  !  in  all  her  plump  and  peaceful 


life  she  had  never  dreamed  of  such  hideous 
excitement. 

At  the  head  of  the  stairs  was  the  door 
that  opened  into  Pauline's  room,  and  to  this 
the  tramp  motioned  her.  They  entered.  It 
was  a  pretty  place.  The  sunlight  filtered 
through  the  upple  trees  and  the  ruffled  cur 
tains,  and  lay  cool  and  shining  on  the  neat 
matting  and  the  little  white  bed  that  stood 
in  the  corner.  Water-color  sketches  were 
stuck  up  in  every  direction,  and  on  the  op 
posite  wall  hung  a  picture  of  Pauline,  done 
by  herself.  It  was  not  very  good,  and  for  a 
moment  or  two  the  tramp  paid  no  attention 
to  it.  Then  it  caught  his  eye.  He  took  a 
long  stride  forward,  and  stopped  as  though 
spellbound  with  admiration.  Then,  clutch 
ing  at  his  breast  convulsively,  and  with  eyes 
still  riveted  upon  the  picture,  he  said  in  hoi 
low  tones: 
"  Lord  !  who  may  yon  angel  be?  " 
Miss  Eliza  had  a  moment's  hope  that  all 
this  was  but  a  dream,  for  the  tramp's  every 
movement  seemed  to  grow  more  unreal  and 
like  a  nightmare.  Then  her  fears  redoubled 
and  she  weakly  whispered: 
"  My  niece,  Pauline." 
"  Pauline  !  "  repeated  the  tramp  in  dreamy 
ecstacy,  and  again,  "  Pauline  !  "  Then  he 
let  go  the  bag,  fell  on  one  knee,  clasped  his 
hands  and  raised  them  toward  the  picture. 

"  O   pure  and   lovely  angel ! "   he  ex 
claimed.  "  What  goodness  and  what  beauty 
shine  from  thy  heavenly  face  !    How  sadly 
those  holy  eyes  look  into  my  sinful  soul  !  " 

Miss  Eliza's  jaw  dropped  weakly.  Per- 
haps this  was  the  most  astonishing  of  all  the 
past  half-hour's  experiences.  To  be  sure, 
Pauline  was  a  pretty  girl,  but  there  had 
never,  as  far  as  Miss  Eliza  knew,  been  any 
marked  holiness  in  her  expression  or  con 
duct. 

The  tramp  now  got  upon  his  feet. 
"  Ma'am,"  he  said,  "  I  am  converted,  and 
'tis  all  the  work  of  that  angelic  creature.  I 
am  a-goin'  to  give  up  my  evil  life,  and  you 
will  be  the  first  of  the  many  new  leaves  I 
am  about  to  turn  over.  But  remember,  it  is 
all  her  doin' !  You  will  have  to  thank  her 
that  the  cake  basket  remains  in  the  family, 
and  that  yer  still  a-wearin'  that  hair-brooch 
Only,  there  is  one  condition  that  I  make;" 
his  voice  grew  more  hollow  and  he  laid  bis 
hand  on  his  hidden  revolver.  "  Swear  that 
you  will  treat  her  like  an  angel;  that  you 
will  refuse  nothin'  she  may  ask  of  yer. 
Swear  !  or — " 
Miss  Eliza  swore. 

"  Farewell,  Pauline,"  said  the  tramp,  with 
another  long  gaze  at  the  picture.  "I'm 
a  goin',  but  I'm  carryin'  yer  image  with 
me  in  my  heart." 

He  left  the  room,  and  Miss  Eliza  heard 
his  footsteps  down  the  stairs,  down  the 
gravel  walk,  and  down  the  road,  till  they 
died  away  in  silence;  then  she  fell  down 
upon  her  knees,  and  clasped  her  desecrated 
household  gods  to  her  ample  bosom,  mur- 
muring broken  thanks. 

-  ♦*•)(■*♦*** 

Half  an  hour  later,  and  half  a  mile  down 
the  road,  two  girls  were  together  in  an 
upper  room.  One,  who  was  small  and  fair, 
was  sitting  on  the  floor,  both  feet  curled 
under  her,  her  chin  between  her  hands  and 
her  elbows  on  her  knees — an  attitude  show- 
ing enthusiatic  interest.  The  other,  who 
was  tall  and  had  fine  eyes,  stood  before  the 
glass.  Her  hair  was  a  good  deal  tumbled, 
and  her  hands  were  dirty;  she  was  busy  rub- 
bing burnt  cork  off  her  cheeks  and  eye- 
brows. 

"  Do  you  really  think,  Polly,  she  will  let 
you  do  it  now  ?"  asked  the  little  one. 
Pauline  turned  about. 
"  I  am  sure  of  it,"  she  said. 
Then,  as  the  last  traces  of  burnt  cork  dis- 
appeared, she  leaned  toward  the  glass. 

"  And  it's  all  the  doin'  of  this  angelic 
creature,"  she  laughed. — Harvard  Advocate. 

'Footprints  In  the  Sands  of  Time." 

Quarrymen  operating  in  the  Portland 
sandstone  quarries  in  the  Connecticut  val- 
"ey,  recently  blasted  out  a  block  130  feet  be- 
neath the  earth's  surface  that  was  spotted 
with  very  interesting  and  curious  marks. 
The  marks,  according  to  scientific  men,  are 
footprints  of  the  anisichnus  deweyanus, 
which  was  very  common  in  the  valley  sever- 
al million  years  ago,  the  beast  being  a  com- 
bination crocodile-bird. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Prof.  William  North 
Rice  of  Wesleyan  University,  to  whom  the 
fossil  slab  was  sold  for  $100,  that  at  the  time 
the  deweyanus  flourished  there  was  no  Con- 
necticut river,  but  in  place  of  it  a  bay  that 
was  15  miles  wide,  extending  from  the  sound 
to  the  border  of  Massachusetts.  In  that 
epoch,  a  good  many  million  years  since,  this 
crocodile-bird  used  to  bathe  in  the  bay, 
then  come  out  of  it,  shake  himself  and  gam- 
bol awhile  on  the  plastic  micaceous  sand, 
then  on  top  of  the  earth;  and  so  be  left  his 
mark  on  it. — Stone.  I 


The  Boon  of  Silence. 

And  so  Peter  Martin  reluctantly  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  would  have  to  consult 
a  physician.  He  had  never  been  to  a  phy- 
sician in  his  long  life,  and  to  have  to  go  now 
was  bitter  to  him.  It  was  a  luxury.  He 
felt  he  couldn't  afford  it.  A  man  who  keeps 
a  $io-a-week  family  on  $8  has  a  hard  time 
of  it  in  this  world.  For  30  years  the  roar  of 
the  city  had  been  in  his  ears,  and  he  had  had 
no  vacations.  So  it  was  just  his  luck  to 
stumble  into  the  office  of  the  most  expensive 
doctor  in  the  metropolis.  If  the  servant  had 
seen  him  he  would  not  have  gone  into  the 
presence  of  the  great  doctor,  but  Martin 
knowing  nothing  of  how  a  man  whose  time 
is  worth  $10  a  minute  is  hedged  in,  and 
happening  to  come  when  the  last  patient  was 
undergoing  examination,  walked  right  from 
the  street,  and  by  good  luck,  to  the  infinite 
astonishment  of  doctor  and  patient,  stumbled 
into  the  consulting  room. 

" There  is  something  wrong  with  me"  he 
said,  fumbling  with  his  hat.  "  I  don't  know 
just  what  it  is,  so  I  thought  I  should  see  a 
doctor.    Which  of  you  is  it?" 

The  patient  waived  his  hand  toward  the 
great  specialist,  and  Martin  turned  his 
pathetic,  appealing  glance  toward  him- 

"  See  what's  wrong  with  him,"  said  the 
patient  in  a  whisper,  who  was  evidently  im- 
pressed with  the  humor  of  the  situation.  He 
thought  it  funny  that  so  evidently  poor  a 
man  should  consult  a  physician  whose  fees 
amounted  into  the  hundreds. 

The  doctor  asked  many  questions,  and 
examined  his  new  patient  carefully.  Then 
he  stood  away  and  looked  at  him  for  a 
moment. 

"  There  is  nothing  radically  wrong  with 
you.  What  you  need  is  absolute  quiet. 
Medicine  will  not  do  you  any  good.  Get 
out  of  the  roar  of  the  city  for  a  couple  of 
weeks  or  a  month,  if  possible.  Go  into  the 
country,  to  some  farmhouse.  That's  all  you 
need." 

Peter  Martin  sat  down  with  a  sigh  of  ex- 
haustion. 

"  I  cannot  get  away,"  he  said;"  I  would 
lose  my  place,  and,  besides,  I  can't  afford  it. 
I  get  only  $8  a  week." 

"Ah,  I  am  sorry  for  you,"  said  the  doctor, 
"  we  have  no  prescription  for  poverty." 

The  wealthy  patient  put  his  hand  into  his 
pocket  and  drew  out  some  money. 

"  Here,"  he  said,  "  that  will  help  you  to  a 
little  vacation." 

Peter  shook  his  head.  He  was  too  nerv 
ous  and  shaky  to  draw  himself  up  indignantly, 
as  perhaps  he  should  have  done. 

"  I  have  never  taken  any  money  that  I  did 
not  earn,"  he  said,  "  and  I  am  too  old  to  be- 
gin. How  much  is  your  fee  ?  "  he  asked, 
looking  at  the  specialist. 

'•  I  usually  get  25  cents,"  answered  the 
great  man;  "  that  is,  of  course,  where  I  don't 
give  any  medicine." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Peter,  simply,  drawing 
out  his  lean  purse  and  paying  over  the  coin. 

"  Good  morning,  gentlemen."  And  with 
that,  Martin  tremulously  departed. 

"  You  did  that  nicely,"  said  the  patient, 
rising.    "  I  must  follow  him   and  try  to 
smooth  over  my  blunder." 
"Are  you  going  to  experiment  with  him  ?" 
"Perhaps." 

Martin,  as  he  walked  slowly  down  the 
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street,  felt  a  touch  on  his  shoulder.  He 
turned  and  saw  the  man  who  had  been  with 
the  doctor.  r       .  t       u  i 

"  If  you  come  with  me,  I  thmk  I  can  help 
you.    Will  vou  step  into  my  carriage  ?  " 

Somewhat  reluctantly,  Peter  did  so.  He 
did  not  like  the  man,  but  there  was  some- 
thine  in  his  dark  glance  that  compelled 
obedience.  When  the  carriage  stopped, 
Martin  was  taken  into  a  house  that  was 
luxuriously  furnished. 

•'  Sit  down,"  said  the  stranger.  "  Now 
let  me  understand  thoroughly  about  your 
occupation." 

Martin  told  him  all  about  it,  and  the 
stranger  listened  patiently. 

"  If  I  understand  you,  then,  your  hearing 
is  of  no  use  to  you  in  your  business — that  is, 
it  depends  on  your  sight  only.  If  you  were 
deaf,  you  could  still  hold  your  place.  Am  I 
right  ? " 

"  Quite  right,"  answered  Peter. 

"  Well,  then,  I  want  to  try  an  experiment 
on  you.  I  think  it  will  help  you;  in  any 
case,  it  will  do  you  no  harm.  Do  you  con- 
sent?" 

"  If  it  will  help  me." 

"  I  think  it  will.  Now  fix  your  eyes  and 
attention  on  this." 

The  machine  referred  to  was  a  small  box 
with  a  thin,  upright  rod,  on  which  were  two 
horizontal  arms,  each  with  a  small,  round, 
shining  mirror  at  the  end.  The  dark  man 
touched  a  string  and  the  mirrors  rapidly  re- 
volved. Peter  looked  at  the  whirling  mir- 
rors intently  for  a  moment,  then  leaned 
sightly  forward  with  his  eyes  widely  opened. 

The  stranger,  watching  him  keenly  for  a 
few  moments,  at  last  stopped  the  machine. 
Peter's  eyes  remained  gazing  fixedly  at 
nothing. 

"  You  are  asleep,"  said  the  man,  quietly, 
passing  his  hand  over  Peter's  face. 

The  eyelids  closed  and  Peter  answered  not. 

"  When  you  awake  you  will  be  stone  deaf; 
you  will  hear  absolutely  nothing.  You  will 
have  to  be  very  careful  at  the  street-cross- 
ings and  wherever  there  is  danger.  Now 
wake  up." 

A  shiver  ran  over  Martin's  body,  and  he 
looked  around  wildly  for  a  moment. 

What  have  you  been  doing  to  me  ?"  he 
asked. 

"  Can  you  hear  me  speak  ?  "  said  the  man, 
loudly. 

"  What  have  you  done  to  me  ? "  repeated 
Peter.  "  Everything  seems  unnaturally 
quiet." 

The  dark  man  drew  a  writing- pad  toward 
him  and  wrote  on  it,  handing  the  result  to 
Peter.    He  read  the  words: 

"  You  are  stone  deaf.  Try  the  effects  for 
two  weeks  and  then  come  back  and  see  me. 
If,  at  any  time  before,  you  wish  to  have  your 
hearing  restored,  come  to  this  address.  Try 
the  effect  for  two  weeks  if  you  can  stand  it." 

Here  followed  the  man's  name  and  ad- 
dress. Peter  folded  the  paper  in  a  dazed 
sort  of  way  and  put  it  into  his  pocket.  He 
went  out  into  the  street.  The  traffic  was  as 
busy  as  ever,  but  an  awful  silence  was  over 
the  city.  There  was  something  unearthly  in 
the  appearance  of  bustle  and  the  absence  of 
all  sound.  He  was  in  a  city  of  phantoms, 
and  it  frightened  him  at  first,  but  finally 
there  seemed  to  come  over  him  a  sweet 
peace,  because  noise  did  not  exist. 

When  he  went  home  that  night  his  good 
wife  received  him  as  she  had  done  these 
many  years. 

"  Now  you  old  good-for-nothing,  what's 
kept  you  ?  Here  I  am  toiling  and  moiling 
and  getting  something  to  eat  for  an  old  fool 
that  doesn't  know  enough  to  come  home  for 
it  before  it's  cold.  Nice  sort  of  a  family 
man  you  are,  you  doddering  old — say  !  what 
are  you  looking  at  me  like  that  for  ?  What's 
the  matter  with  you?  Been  drinking  again?" 

Now  Peter  neither  drank  nor  smoked, 
which  no  one  knew  better  than  Mrs.  Sally 
Martin.  He  couldn't  afford  either,  but,  as 
he  always  winced  when  she  accused  him  of 
it,  she  accordingly  flung  it  at  him. 

"  Sally,"  he  said  quietly,  "  I'm  deaf.  I 
suppose  you  are  speaking  to  me,  but  I  can- 
not hear  a  word.  You'll  have  to  write  it 
down." 

"  Write  it  down  !  "  cried  the  good  woman 
aghast. 

She  had  some  idea  that  he  was  shamming, 
but  as  she  watched  him  she  saw  that  this 
was  serious.  She  broke  out  occasionally  in 
wrath,  but  quickly  subsided  and  murmured: 

Oh,  Lor'  ! " 

And  Peter  Martin  spent  the  first  evening 
of  peace  at  his  own  fireside  for  twenty  years. 

In  two  weeks  Peter  Martin  called  on  the 
dark  man  in  the  fine  house.  He  was  look- 
ing very  much  better  in  health  than  he  had 
done  when  he  left  that  place  a  fortnight  be- 
fore. The  far-away  look  of  the  deaf  was 
already  beginning  to  appear  in  his  eyes.  A 
sweet  serenity  sat  upnn  his  countenance. 

"  I  am  pleased  to  see  you  look  so — "  Then 
the  man  remembered  and  drew  his  writing- 
pad  toward  him. 


"If  you  will  sit  down  in  the  chair,  I  will 
take  away  your  deafness,"  he  wrote. 

Peter  read  it  with  a  smile. 

"  I  merely  came  to  thank  you,"  he  said. 
"  I  will  not  sit  down." — Detroit  Free  Press. 


"Y'OUNG  Bo'^^^S'  QobUMJ^. 
A  Second  Trial. 

It  was  commencement  at  G  College. 

The  people  were  pouring  into  church  as  I 
entered  it,  rather  tardy.  Finding  the  choice 
seats  in  the  center  of  the  audience-room  al- 
ready taken,  I  pressed  onward,  looking  to 
the  right  and  to  the  left  for  a  vacancy.  On 
the  very  front  row  of  the  seats  I  found  one. 

Here  a  little  girl  moved  along  to  make 
room  for  me,  looking  into  my  face  with  large, 
gray  eyes,  whose  brightness  was  softened  by 
very  long  lashes.  Her  face  was  open  and 
fresh  as  a  newly-blown  rose  before  sunrise. 
Again  and  again  I  found  my  eyes  turning  to 
the, rose-like  face,  and  each  time  the  gray 
eyes  moved,  half-smiling,  to  meet  mine. 
Evidently  the  child  was  ready  to  "  make  up" 
with  me.  And  when,  with  a  bright  smile, 
she  returned  my  dropped  handkerchief,  we 
seemed  fairly  introduced.  Other  persons, 
now  coming  into  the  seat,  crowded  me  quite 
close  up  against  the  little  girl,  so  that  we 
soon  felt  very  well  acquainted. 

"  There's  going  to  be  a  great  crowd,"  she 
said  to  me. 

"Yes,"  I  replied;  "people  always  like  to 
see  how  schoolboys  are  made  into  men." 

Her  face  beamed  with  pleasure  and  pride 
as  she  said: 

"  My  brother's  going  to  graduate;  he's  go- 
ing to  speak;  I've  brought  these  flowers  to 
throw  to  him." 

They  were  not  greenhouse  favorites;  just 
old-fashioned  domestic  flowers,  such  as  we 
associate  with  the  dear  grandmothers;  "but," 
I  thought,  "  they  will  seem  sweet  and  beau- 
tiful to  him  for  his  little  sister's  sake." 

"  That  is  my  brother,"  she  went  on,  point- 
ing with  her  nosegay. 

"  The  one  with  the  light  hair  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  O,  no,"  she  said,  smiling  and  shaking  her 
head  in  innocent  reproof;  "  not  that  homely 
one  with  red  hair;  that  handsome  one  with 
brown,  wavy  hair.  His  eyes  look  brown, 
too;  but  they  are  not — they  are  dark  blue. 
There!  he's  got  his  hand  up  to  his  head  now. 
You  see  him,  don't  you  ?  " 

In  an  eager  way  she  looked  from  me  to 
him,  as  if  some  important  fate  depended  up- 
on my  identifying  her  brother. 

"I  see  him,"  I  said;  "  he's  a  very  good- 
looking  brother." 

"  Yes,  he's  beautiful,"  she  said  with  art- 
less delight,  "  and  he's  good,  and  he  studies 
so  hard.  He  has  taken  care  of  me  ever 
since  mamma  died.  Here  is  his  name  on 
the  program.  He  is  not  the  valedictorian, 
but  he  has  an  honor  for  all  that." 

I  saw  the  little  creature's  familiarity  with 
these  technical  college  terms  that  she  had 
closely  identified  herself  with  her  brother's 
studies,  hopes  and  successes. 

"  He  thought  at  first,"  she  continued, 
"  that  he  would  write  on  '  The  Romance  of 
Monastic  Life.'" 

What  a  strange  sound  these  long  words 
had  whispered  from  her  childish  lips  !  Her 
interest  in  her  brother's  work  had  stamped 
them  on  the  child's  memory  and  to  her  they 
were  ordinary  things. 

"But  then,''  she  went  on,  "he  decided 
that  he  would  rather  write  on  *  Historical 
Parallels,'  and  he's  got  a  real  good  oration, 
and  he  says  it  beautifully.  He  has  said  it  to 
me  a  great  many  times.  I  'most  know  by 
heart.  O  !  it  begins  so  pretty  and  so  grand. 
This  is  the  way  it  begins,"  she  added,  en- 
couraged by  the  interest  she  must  have  seen 
in  my  face  :  "  Amid  the  permutations  and 
combinations  of  the  actors,  and  the  forces 
which  make  up  the  great  kaleidoscope  of 
history,  we  often  find  a  turn  of  Destiny's 
hand." 

"  Why,  bless  the  baby  !"  I  thought,  look- 
ing down  into  her  proud  face.  I  can't  de- 
scribe how  very  odd  and  elfish  it  did  seem 
to  have  those  sonorous  words  rolling  out  of 
the  smiling  infantile  mouth. 

The  band,  striking  up,  put  an  end  to  the 
quotation  and  to  the  confidences. 

As  the  exercises  progressed,  and  ap- 
proached nearer  and  nearer  the  effort  on 
which  all  her  interest  was  concentrated,  my 
little  friend  became  excited  and  restless. 
Her  eyes  grew  larger  and  brighter,  two  deep 
red  spots  glowed  on  her  cheeks.  She 
touched  up  the  flowers,  manifestly  making 
the  offering  ready  for  the  shrine. 

"  Now  it's  his  turn,"  she  said,  turning  to 
me  a  face  in  which  pride  and  delight  and 
anxiety  seemed  equally  mingled.  But 
when  the  overture  was  played  through  and 
his  name  was  called,  the  child  seemed  in 


her  eagerness  to  forget  me  and  all  the  earth 
beside  him.  She  rose  to  her  feet  and  leaned 
forward  for  a  better  view  of  her  beloved  as 
he  mounted  to  the  speaker's  stand.  I  knew 
by  her  deep  breathing  that  her  heart  was 
throbbing  in  her  throat.  I  knew,  too,  by  the 
way  her  brother  came  to  the  front  that  he 
was  trembling.  The  hands  hung  limp;  his 
face  was  pallid  and  the  lips  blue,  as  with 
cold.  I  felt  anxious.  The  child,  too, 
seemed  to  discern  that  things  were  not  well 
with  him.  Something  like  fear  showed  in 
her  face. 

He  made  an  automatic  bow;  then  a  be- 
wildered, struggling  look  came  into  his 
face,  then  a  helpless  look,  and  then  he  stood 
staring  vacantly,  like  a  somnambulist,  at  the 
waiting  audience.  The  moments  of  painful 
suspense  went  by,  as  still  he  stood  as  if 
struck  dumb.  I  saw  how  it  was,  he  had 
been  seized  with  stage  fright. 

Alas  1  little  sister  !  She  turned  her  large 
dismayed  eyes  upon  me.  "  He's  forgotten 
it,''  she  said.  Then  a  swift  change  came 
into  her  face,  a  strong,  determined  look, 
and  on  the  funeral  like  silence  of  the  room 
broke  the  sweet  child  voice. 

"  '  Amid  the  permutations  and  combina- 
tions of  the  actors  and  the  forces  that  make 
up  the  great  kaleidoscope  of  history,  we 
often  find  a  turn  of  Destiny's  hand'  — " 

Everybody  about  us  turned  and  looked. 
The  breathless  silence,  the  sweet  childish 
voice,  the  childish  face,  the  long,  unchildlike 
words  produced  a  weird  effect. 

But  the  help  had  come  too  late,  the  un- 
happy brother  was  already  staggering  in 
humiliation  from  the  stage.  The  band 
quickly  struck  up,  and  waves  of  lively  music 
were  rolled  out  to  cover  the  defeat. 

I  gave  the  sister  a  glance  in  which  I 
meant  to  show  the  intense  sympathy  which 
I  felt,  but  she  did  not  see.  Her  eyes,  swim- 
ming with  tears,  were  on  her  brother's  face. 
I  put  my  arm  around  her.  She  was  too  ab- 
sorbed to  feel  the  caress,  and  before  I  could 
appreciate  her  purpose  she  was  on  her  way 
to  the  shame-stricken  young  man,  sitting 
with  a  face  like  a  statue's. 

When  he  saw  her  by  his  side  the  set  face 
relaxed  and  a  quick  mist  came  into  his  eyes. 
The  young  men  got  closer  together  to  make 
room  for  her.  She  sat  down  beside  him, 
laid  her  flowers  on  his  knee  and  slipped  her 
hand  in  his. 

I  could  not  keep  my  eyes  from  her  sweet, 
pitying  face.  I  saw  her  whisper  to  him,  he 
bending  a  little  to  catch  her  words.  Later, 
I  found  out  she  was  asking  him  if  he  knew 
his  "piece"  now,  and  that  he  answered  yes. 

When  the  young  man  next  on  the  list  had 
spoken,  and  while  the  band  was  playing, 
the  child,  to  the  brother's  great  surprise, 
made  her  way  up  the  stage  steps,  and 
pressed  through  the  throng  of  professors 
and  trustees  and  distinguished  visitors,  up  to 
the  college  president. 

"  If  you  please,  sir,"  she  said  with  a  little 
courtesy,  "  will  you  and  the  trustees  let  my 
brother  try  again  ?  He  knows  his  'piece' 
now." 

For  a  moment  the  president  stared  at  her 
through  his  gold-bowed  spectacles,  and  then, 
appreciating  the  child's  petition,  he  smiled 
on  her  and  went  down  and  spoke  to  the 
young  man  who  had  failed. 

So  it  had  happened  that  when  the  band 
had  again  ceased  playing,  it  was  briefly  an- 
nounced that  Mr.  would  now  deliver 

his  oration — "Historic  Parallels." 

"  '  Amid  the  permutations  and  combina- 
tions of  the  actors  and  the  forces  which '  " — 
This  the  little  sister  whispered  to  him  as  he 
rose  to  answer  the  summons. 

A  ripple  of  heightened  and  expectant  in- 
terest passed  over  the  audience,  and  then  all 
sat  stone-still,  as  though  fearing  to  breathe 
lest  the  speaker  should  again  take  fright. 
No  danger.  The  hero  in  the  youth  was 
aroused.  He  went  at  his  "  piece "  with  a 
set  purpose  to  conquer,  to  redeem  himself, 
and  to  bring  back  the  smile  into  the  child's 
tear-stained  face.  I  watched  the  face  during 
the  speaking.  The  wide  eyes,  the  parted 
lips,  the  whole  rapt  being  said  that  the 
breathless  audience  was  forgotten,  that  her 
spirit  was  moving  with  his. 

And  when  the  address  was  ended,  with 
the  ardent  abandon  of  one  who  catches  en- 
thusiasm in  the  realization  that  he  is  fighting 
down  a  wrong  judgment  and  conquering  a 
sympathy,  the  effect  was  really  thrilling. 
That  dignified  audience  broke  into  raptuous 
applause;  bouquets,  intended  for  the  vale- 
dictorian, rained  like  a  tempest.  And  the 
child  who  had  helped  to  save  the  day — that 
one  beaming  little  face,  in  its  pride  and 
gladness,  is  something  to  be  forever  remem- 
bered.— Our  Dumb  Animals. 


Mike:  "  It's  like  owld  times  to  see  you 
again,  Pat.  Why  did  you  niver  wroite  me 
a  latther  since  last  we  mit?"  Pat:  "  Oi 
didn't  know  yer  address,  Moike."  Mike: 
"  Thin  why  in  the  name  o'sense  did  ye  not 
wroite  for  it  ?" 


GEM 
SEEDERS. 


With  Armstrong's  Patent 
Force  Feed. 


Be  siire  that  you  get  the  Genuine. 
They  are  marked:  "  Made  by  the 
Benicia  Agricultural  Works,  Benieia, 
Cai." 


BENICIA 
ANGLE  STEEL 
HARROWS. 


Unequaled  for  Strength  and  Light- 
ness. Made  only  by  the  Ben  cia  Agri- 
cultural Works. 


EUREKA 
GANG  PLOWS. 


Many  Styles,  Many  Kinds,  Many 
Different  Bottoms  to  Suit  Different 
Soils. 

Low  Prices,  Good  Workmanship.  We 
Make  Them,  We  Guarantee  Them. 


BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 

San  Francisco  &  Sacramenfo,  CaL 
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CALIFORNIA. 
Fresno. 

Packing  Gkapks  and  Marketing.  —  J  W 
Myer  in  Expositor:  The  trouble  heretofore  is 
that  the  grapes  have  not  been  properly  packed 
in  the  crates  for  shipment.  The  custom  has 
been  to  throw  them  into  boxes  and  crowd  them 
down,  and  this  results  in  breaking  many  of  the 
grapes  loose  from  the  stems  and  causes  thera  to 
spoil,  or  at  least  it  damages  them  greatly.  The 
proper  way  is  to  pack  the  grapes  and  not  put 
them  into  the  boxes  at  once,  but  let  them  lie  a 
few  days  until  the  stems  wither  and  then  they 
can  be  packed  in  the  crates  without  any  of  the 
individual  grapes  breaking  from  the  stems.  By 
allowing  stems  to  wither  they  become  soft  and 
yielding,  and  in  putting  them  into  the  crates 
they  are  not  injured.  This  is  the  secret  of  the 
success.  People  don't  like  to  buy  grapes  when 
a  large  part  of  them  are  broken  from  the  stems, 
and  by  allowing  them  to  become  in  the  right 
condition  they  can  be  taken  to  market  and  sold 
to  advantage.  There  are  large  quanties  of 
grapes  in  Fresno  county  that  the  people  in  the 
East  would  be  glad  to  eat  and  would  willingly 
pay  for.  But,  on  the  whole,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  success  in  sending  grapes  East  has 
been  always  encouraging.  Many  a  man  has 
sent  them  and  did  not  get  euough  out  of  the 
returns  to  pay  the  freight.  S'^melimes,  in  fact, 
no  buyer  could  be  found  at  all;  and  it  does  not 
requ're  many  experiences  like  this  to  disgust 
an  ordinary  son  of  Adam.  For  this  reason  the 
business  of  sending  grapes  to  markets  beyond 
the  Rocky  mountains  is  not  in  great  favor  at 
the  present  time  among  the  viney.-.rdists  of 
Fresno.  Many  of  them  prefer  to  get  $7.50  for 
them,  sold  to  the  wineries,  or  to  the  distilleries, 
where  they  are  made  into  brandy  This  season 
many  tons  have  been  sold  at  these  figures,  and 
in  some  instances  a  large  acreage  has  been  sold  at 
smaller  prices.  It  may  be  that  one  remedy  for 
this  will  be  found  in  the  suggestion  that  the 
grapes  be  not  packed  in  too  great  a  hurry.  Let 
the  stems  have  time  to  wither  and  become 
pliant.  When  th's  is  done,  no  doubt  many  a 
carload  of  grapes  will  be  sold  from  the  Fresno 
vineyards  where  now  scarcely  a  ton  is  sold. 
The  object  in  the  grape  industry,  as  in  so  many 
others,  is  to  extend  the  demand.  The  best 
commodity  in  the  world  would  have  compara- 
tively little  value  if  nobody  would  buy  it;  and 
it  is  a  truth  proved  by  experience  that  few  peo- 
ple buy  an  article  that  is  not  presented  in  the 
proper  manner.  Two  things  are,  therefore, 
necessary  in  order  to  sell  what  is  grown.  One 
is  to  grow  something  that  people  want,  and  the 
next  is  to  present  it  in  good  condition  in  the 
markets. 

California  Vegetables.— jEicpo^'tor:  J.  W. 
Myer,  ill  speaking  of  the  shipment  of  vegetables 
from  California  to  the  East,  says  it  may  be  news 
to  some  people  to  learn  that  potatoes  and  cab- 
bage are  sh'pped  to  the  Mississippi  valley  from 
the  San  Joaquin  valley.  Yet  such  is  the  case. 
This  year  the  crop  of  thfse  vegetables  has  been 
very  short  in  the  States  beyond  the  Rocky 
mountains,  and  California  has  been  called  up 
on  to  supply  what  is  needed.  So  far,  it  has 
met  all  demands  of  this  sort,  and  many  a  car- 
load of  potatoes  and  many  a  gondola  of  cab- 
bage has  gone  over  the  road  toward  the  East 
upon  that  long  pilgrimage  from  which  no  cab- 
bage returns. 

Humboldt. 

Another  Creamery.— Eureka  Standard:  The 
Occidental  Creamery  Company  has  been  organ- 
ized on  the  island  and  a  plant  will  be  put  in 
place  immediately.  The  plant  will  be  on  the 
same  plan  as  the  Diamond  Springs  creamery, 
and  those  two  establishments  will  be  the  finesi 
and  largest  in  the  country.  We  cannot  have 
too  many  of  them  and  we  «re  glad  to  see  our 
farmers  taking  hold  of  the  business. 

Clover  on  Table  Land.— G.  W.  Griffin  of 
Table  Bluff  in  Watchman:  I  often  hear  it  as- 
serted that  clover  cannot  be  successfully  grown 
on  table  land.  My  views  and  experience  prove 
to  me  that  the  fault  lies  more  in  the  sower  than 
in  the  soil.  Grass  and  clover  usually  are  sown 
with  other  crops.  These  shade  them  until  har- 
vest, when,  spindling  and  the  life  choked  out 
of  them,  they  are  thrown  out  unprotected,  in 
a  soil  already  exhausted  of  strength  and  mois- 
ture, to  make  the  desperate  struggle  for  exist- 
ence as  the  dry  weather  sets  in  that  has  ripened 
the  crop  just  gathered.  With  such  most  un- 
favorable conditions,  should  the  clover  rallj 
with  the  early  rains,  and  produce  a  top  to  start 
the  root,  stock  is  turned  in  to  graze  the  life  out 
of  the  roots.  With  great  assurance,  such  per- 
sons now  claim  that  it  will  start  all  right  but 
will  not  last.  Others  sow  only  half  enough 
seed,  and  it  takes  years  to  get  a  good  stand,  and 
we  have  a  discouraging  report  from  them  that 
it  does  not  pay  to  wait  for  it  to  become  a  profit- 
able yield.  Now  let  us  give  this  product  all 
the  favorable  conditions,  before  accepting  an 
opinion  based  on  such  faulty  experiments  and 
passing  sentence  of  condemnation  upon  it.  The 
ground  should  be  prepared  with  reference  to  its 
growth,  as  we  do  for  any  crop  that  we  expect 
to  yield  a  profit.  In  this  preparation  there  is 
one  suggestion  I  should  like  to  present  for  con- 
sideration, especially  on  the  closer  soils,  that 
we  turn  under  a  coating  of  dried  vegetation 
and  follow  the  breaking  plow  with  a  shovel 
plow.  This  furnishes  a  drain  and  a  reservoir 
of  moist  earth  beneath,  where  it  is  not  dis- 
turbed by  the  next  plowing,  and  to  supply  the 
roots  of  clover  with  moisture  during  the  dry 
season.  Sow  plenty  cf  seed  without  any  other 
crop  on  ih  >  ground.  Before  the  dry  weather 
sets  in,  allow  the  crop  to  get  large  enough  to 
stimulate  and  keep  the  roots  growing,  and  thus 
draw  the  moisture  from  the  bottom  <  f  the 
shovel-plow  furrow,  and,  ere  long,  a  different 
conclusion  will  be  reached  than  the  one  so  gen- 
erally accsepted. 


Oranse. 

The  Corn  Crop. — Santa  Ana  Blade:  G.  W. 
Moore  says:  Last  year  we  shipped  about  4000 
sacks,  averaging  over  a  dollar  a  sack.  This 
year  we  will  ship  considerably  more  than  last. 
Prices,  however,  are  a  little  lower  than  the 
same  time  last  year.  There  is  no  foreign  de- 
mand for  our  corn  this  year,  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that  there  are  good  crops  elsewhere. 
The  entire  corn  crop  shipped  from  Santa  Ana 
is  at  least  20,000  sacks.  The  crop  this  year  is 
lighter  than  usual,  but  there  will  be  more  than 
20,000  sacks  of  corn  shipped  out  of  this  city  this 
season. 

The  Sugar  Refinery. —  Anaheim  Gazette : 
The  board  of  dirtctors  of  tbe  sugar  refinery 
met  in  session  with  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Sugar  Beet  and  Land  Co.  for  the  purpose  of 
hastening  the  work  of  deeding  the  lands  of 
the  latter  corporBtiou  into  the  refinery.  There 
are  from  800  to  1000  shares  held  in  town  which 
have  not  yet  been  deeded  in,  but  which  will 
probably  be  deeded  in  a  few  days.  The  farmers 
of  this  section  have  already  deeded  in  1600 
acres,  and  with  the  number  of  acres  to  be 
deeded  by  the  people  of  this  city  and  the  500 
ai  res  to  come  from  the  Stearns'  Ranchos  Co.,  a 
sufficient  acreage  will  have  been  secured  to 
start  operations  going.  It  is  the  intention  of 
the  directors  of  the  first-named  corporation  to 
apply  for  a  license  to  make  sugar  immediately, 
and  also  to  order  beet-seed  and  make  contracts 
for  the  refinery  buildings.  There  are  good 
grounds  for  believing  that  these  three  im- 
portant items  will  be  consummated  within  the 
next  two  weeks.  The  refinery  is  an  assured 
fact,  and  the  recent  newspaper  reports  about 
the  probable  "collapse"  of  the  enterprise  on 
account  of  Cleveland's  election  are  entirely 
without  foundation. 

Placer. 

Citrus  Notes.  — Auburn  Republican  :  The 
orangfs  in  and  about  Auburn  are  beginning  to 
lake  on  a  yellow  tint,  and  soon  the  gold 
spheres  with  their  background  of  rich  ever 
green  foliage,  will  be  a  beautiful  sight  to  look 
upon.  Placer  county  has  60  acres  of  oranges 
in  bearing,  and  young  orchards  which  make  a 
total  of  55  acres  more.  The  trees  this  season 
are  well  filled  with  the  golden  fruit.  Lemon 
C'llture  in  this  county  is  not  very  extensive,  as 
there  are  at  present  but  six  acres  in  bearing 
with  13  acres  of  young  orchards. 


San  Bernardino. 

Extensive  Stock  Yards  at  the  Sugar  Fac 
TORY. — Champion:  A  visit  to  tbe  stock  yards 
east  ot  the  sugar  factory  shows  preparations  for 
fattening  stock  on  quite  an  extensive  scale. 
Mr.  Gird  has  added  eight  new  yards,  with  a 
capacity  of  about  600  head  of  cattle.  This 
makes  36  yards,  with  a  total  capacity  of  aboui 
1600  head  of  cattle.  Several  weeks  ago,  Mr 
Merrill,  of  Santa  Monica,  placed  63  bead  of 
Texan  cattle  here  to  be  fattened  on  beet  pulp, 
and  they  are  now  about  ready  for  market. 
They  took  to  the  pulp  kindly,  began  to  gain 
flesh  at  once,  and  are  now  in  prime  condition. 
Mr.  Gird  has  at  present  338  head  of  cattle  and 
400  bend  of  sheep  in  the  yards.  These  cattle 
are  mostly  of  the  lot  recently  brought  from 
Ari2ona,  and  are  already  beginning  to  have  an 
appetite  for  their  n  w  feed  Beet  pulp  is  best 
fed  with  bay,  and  Mr.  G  rd  has  stacked  at  the 
yards  pi-obably  about  200  tons  of  choice  hay. 
This,  W'th  the  10  000  tons  of  pulp  on  hand  in 
the  great  silo,  will  furnish  forage  for  quite  a 
large  herd  of  cattle  while  they  are  putting  on 
marketable  flesb.  A  line  of  railway  is  run  into 
each  side  of  the  silo  below  tbe  yards,  and  the 
tram-cars  are  loaded  in  the  bed  of  the  silo  itself, 
then  run  up  between  the  two  rows  of  yards 
and  emptied  into  the  feed  troughs  where  it  is 
mixed  with  hay.  Mr.  Gird  will,  in  a  day  or 
two,  add  some  300  head  more  to  those  feeding, 
and  will  probably  add  others  from  time  to  time 
to  the  capacity  of  the  yads,  as  he  has  enough 
cattle  on  the  ranch  now  to  keep  the  yards  full 
of  fattening  stock.  The  sheep  being  fed  on 
pulp  are  right  "  at  home,"  and  are  fattening 
remarkably  fast.  The  pulp  is  without  doub; 
one  of  the  very  best  articles  for  stall-feeding 
that  has  ever  been  used,  and  the  quality  of  the 
meat  produced  is  first  class. 

San  Dleso. 

Otat  Iebigation. — San  Dieean  Sun:  The 
Highland  Irrigation  and  Pumping  Co.  is  push- 
ing the  construction  of  its  well,  near  the  head 
of  the  Otay  valler.  It  is  about  one  mile  north- 
east of  Nestor  and  one-half  mile  east  of  the  O  aj 
wells  on  the  sand  flats.  The  lands  tributary  to 
the  well  are  all  under  cultivation,  either  in 
grain,  beets  or  fruit.  The  excavation  was  be- 
gun abf>ut  two  weeks  ago,  and  now  the  well  is 
42x18,  to  be  curbed.  The  depth  is  14  feet 
Waitr  was  found  in  the  gravel  and  bowlders. 
Uu  tiiday  morning  a  force  of  ten  carpenters, 
under  J.  A.  Landis,  began  to  construct  the 
wooden  curb.  The  company  expects  to  put  in 
a  Worthington  steam  pump  with  a  capacity  of 
1,000,000  gallons  daily.  Tbe  reservoir's  capicity 
is  to  be  2,000,000  gallons.  The  20  ranchers  have 
the  utmost  faith  in  this  scheme,  and  their 
spirits  are  brightened  by  the  assurances  of  the 
many  residents  that  it  will  be  a  success.  An- 
other irrigation  enterprise  is  that  of  W.  W. 
Johnston,  Cyrus  Johnston  and  J.  J.  Johnson, 
who  together  began,  about  two  months  and  a 
half  ago,  to  sink  a  well  in  the  Otay  river-bed  on 
the  ranch  of  Cyrus  Johnston.  The  location  is 
on  a  line  with  the  Babcock  well,  about  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  southeast.  It  was  first  made  with 
a  frame  curbing  so  that  a  circular  brick  wall 
could  be  run  up  with  an  inferior  dia.neter  of 
15  feet.  The  pump  is  operated  by  six  horses* 
and  has  a  capacity  of  about  20,000  gallons  an 
hour.  An  engine  will  be  put  in  next  spring. 
With  the  present  apparatus,  the  three  ranches 
c  n  be  irrigated  easily  by  wooden  troughs. 
Next  season  the  three  ranchers  will  set  out 
more  fruit  trees  and  improve  their  lands  as 
rapidly  as  possible  now  that  they  have  the  water 
qaettion  Battled. 


Tulare. 

Vineyard  Notes. — C.  J.  Berry  in  Visalia 
TKmet:  There  is  not  one  man  in  ten  in  the 
vineyard  business  who  knows  how,  or  compre- 
hends the  proper  way,  to  prune  his  vines  to 
get  the  best  result.  The  Mussel  slough  country 
is  to  a  great  extent  a  very  fine  producing  local- 
ity. Scarcely  in  these  United  States,  or  the 
world  for  that  matter,  can  one  find  a  better 
country  than  that  one.  Only  one  exception — 
and  that  is  our  own  district  of  Visalia.  The 
writer  has  produced  here  raisins  that  in  quality 
cannot  be  equalled  in  any  district.  In  broad 
daylight,  witti  no  cover  on  them,  no  prepara- 
tion, pound  for  pound,  neither  the  Hanford, 
Tulare  City,  Traver,  or  Fresno  county  products 
can  approach  ihem.  The  quality  is  not  only 
superior,  but  the  quantity — yield  per  acre— is 
far  ahead  of  anything  that  any  other  raisin- 
growing  country  can  produce,  that  I  have  ever 
heard  or  read  about.  On  16  acres  of  Muscat 
vines  that  were  planted  2i  years  ago,  the  yield 
is  23  tons  of  raisins,  of  which  more  than  50  per 
cent  of  the  first  crop  is  layers,  choice  ones,  and 
the  entire  second  crop  is  all  lavera.  This  case 
is  not  exceptional.  There  are  several  of  our 
citizens  who  are  growing  grapes  in  our  district 
and  the  yield  of  their  vines  is  equally  phenom- 
enal. Lands  that  will  give  such  returns  ought 
not  go  a  begging  for  purchasers,  and  when  a 
customer  is  found  who  has  some  little  inclina- 
tion to  buy,  one  almost  has  to  force  the  acres 
down  into  his  breeches  pocket  and  the  price  he 
gets  for  it  is  a  mere  song.  We  have  got  plenty 
of  such  lands  about  Visalia  and  we  are  looking 
for  buyers;  but,  Mr.  Editor,  our  citizens  them- 
selves don't  blow  their  own  horos  enough. 
Now  that  politics  are  about  done  with  for  a 
time,  for  which  let  us  all  pray  and  give  thanks, 
let  us  Visalians  put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel 
and  bring  our  district  to  the  front.  It  is  the 
best  in  the  State.  The  soil  is  more  productive 
and  the  quality  produced- -raisins  and  fruit — 
is  better  than  any  other  part  of  our  own  State 
can  show  up.  I  mean  peaches  as  well  as 
raisins,  lemons  well  as  prunes,  and  our  lands 
are  dirt  cheap. 

Yuba. 

Mountain  Hops. — Sacramento  News:  Hop- 
growing  in  the  vicinity  of  Brownsville  was  an 
experiment  with  W.  H.  Becker  and  John  A. 
Logan,  who  put  out  and  poled  about  six  acres 
this  season.  The  yard  is  located  in  a  canyon 
3000  feet  above  the  sea  level.  The  sample 
shows  small,  well-colored  catkins,  rich  with 
lupuline.  The  field  weight  was  3i  pounds  per 
pound  of  the  dried  article,  which  is  one-half 
pound  less  than  the  valley-hops  run,  showing 
a  greater  amount  of  the  brewing  elements. 
The  crop  turned  off  24  bales.  Mr.  Becker  thinks 
hat,  under  favorable  circumstances,  a  ton  to 
the  acre  can  be  raised.  This  season  a  frost  oc- 
curred June  17th — something  very  unusual — 
and  a  great  many  of  the  arms  were  bitten, 
which  prevented  the  possibility  of  an  average 
yield.  It  is  well  known  that  the  best  and 
richest  hop  in  the  world  is  produced  in  ele- 
vated regions,  an  instance  being  that  of  the 
Schwartz  mountains  in  Bohemia.  Doubtless 
the  growing  of  hops  in  tbe  small  but  rich 
mountain  valleys  of  California  will  develop  the 
fact  that  eqally  good  hops  can  be  grown  here 
as  in  Bohemia.  Mr.  Becker  has  been  offered  18 
cents  for  his  crop  but  has  refused  it. 

ARIZONA. 

Cattle  Notes. —  Mesa  Free  Press :  W.  E. 
Pomeroy  about  two  weeks  ngo  brought  down 
from  Verde  ranges  132  head  of  cattle.  A  few 
days  aeo  his  men  brought  down  175  more,  and 
the  majority  of  them  is  in  fine  condition. 
They  were  rounded  up  in  the  Verde  mountains, 
near  Camp  creek.  The  boys  left  again  Tuesday 
morning  for  the  range  for  another  lot. 

'Tucson  Citizen,  Nov.  16  :  Manv  of  the  cattle 
of  the  Interocean  Cattle  Co.  have  been  driven 
on  to  tbe  south  side  of  Mt.  Lemon,  and  are 
grazing  9000  feet  above  sea  level.  The  snow  at 
this  point  at  one  time  last  winter  was  over  six 
feet  deep.  It  is  estimated  that  over  50  per  cent 
of  the  cattle  of  the  San  Pedro  river  will  per- 
ish within  four  months  from  starvation. 
Ranges  that  were  formerly  rich  with  alfilerilla, 
bunch  grass,  mesa  grass,  mesquite  grass  and 
gramma,  are  now  as  devoid  of  feed  as  the 
streets  of  Tucson. 

NEVADA. 
Cattle  Notes. — Reno  Gazette,  Nov.  17:  The 
following  stock  was  shipped  on  this  morning's 
west-bound  freight  train;  Six  cars  of  sheep 
from  D.  Biggs,  Reno,  to  J.  G.  Johnson  &  Son, 
San  Francisco;  two  cars  of  calves  from  Mr. 
Griffin,  Carlin,  were  consigned  to  Horn  &  Chap- 
man, San  Francisco;  and  fourteen  cars  of  cattle 
from  S.  F.  Estrado  to  Horn  &  Chapman,  San 
Francisco. 

Elko  Free  Press,  Nov.  19:  Barney  Horn  has 
been  purchasing  a  large  number  of  beef  cattle 
in  this  neighborhood  during  the  past  week  or 
iwo.  Tuesday  he  shipped  14  carloads,  including 
two  cars  of  calves  from  Carlin.  On  the  21st  he 
will  ship  21  carloads  from  Iron  Point,  and  on 
the  25th  he  will  ship  25  carloads  from  Carlin. 

W innemnccsi  Silver  State,  Nov.  19:  More  tuan 
4500  head  of  cattle  are  feeding  on  the  Big 
Meadows  of  the  Humboldt,  and  the  number 
will  likely  be  increased  by  500  from  eastern 
Oregon.  Then  there  are  two  bands  of  5000  and 
2500  sheep  pasturing  and  being  fed. 

Unitarian  Literature 

Sent  free  by  the  CHAmtma  Aitxiliabt  o(  the  First  Unltk- 
rlaa  Church,  cor.  Oe»ry  an'<  Franklin  Sti  ,  San  Fran- 
Irco.    AddreiD  HIsa  8.  A  Hob*,  aa  above. 


Take  Care  of  the 

NICKELS 

and  the 

DOLLARS 

Will  Take  Care  of  Themselves. 


If  you  only  save  one  or  two 
Nickles  on  each  Fifty-cent  pur- 
chase 

You  will  be  many  Dollars 
ahead  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Send    for    our   catalogue  of 

RUBBER  GOODS. 


^ix&i  [joail  Qone  Jipplj  |[siociition 

Mention  this  paper.      132  MARKET  ST.,  S.  F. 


FOR  $19.00 

We  can  send  you  one  of  our 

SPECIALTY  SINGLE  BUGGY 
HARNESS, 

Which  is  the  result  of  years  ot  figuring  to  make  the  beet 
harness  ever  known  for  the  money.  It  Is  made  from  oak 
stock,  hand  stitched  and  finished  by  skillful  mechanics, 
handsome  full  nickel  or  Davis  hard  rubber  trimmings. 

Jast  the  Harness  for  an  Blegant  Tarnoot. 

They  sell  here  for  $36.00,  and  harness  not  as  good  is 
often  sold  for  $36.00  in  retail  shops.  If  harness  is  not  as 
represented,  money  will  be  refunded. 

Liebold  Harness  Go. 

110  UoAlllst«r  St.,  San  Franolsoo. 

Collar  and  Hamea.  Instead  of  Breast  Oollar. 
82  OO  extra. 


Please  state  If  you  want  single  strap  Harness,  or  folded 
style  Harness,  with  traces  double  throughout. 


BARGAINS  II  BARGAINS!! 

•5.500— Choice  Fruit  Tract  near  Haywards;  10  acres 
bearing  trees.   This  is  a  good  purchase. 

*7,000— 40  acres  in  Xngomar,  Mercel  County,  highly 
improved,  good  house  and  barn,  20  acres  ot  wbicb  are  Mus- 
cat raisin  grapes  in  full  bearing,  5  acres  in  orchard,  10  acres 
in  alfalfa;  ulenty  of  water. 

eiO.OOO-Tweuty-tive  (25)  acres  Belmont,  San  Mateo  Co., 
12  acres  in  fruit. 

9200  Lots  (50x300),  Town  of  Behnont.  $50  down,  bal- 
ance on  time. 

92,500— Lots  (4)  In  City  of  Fresno;  exceptionally  well 
locafed  and  cheap;  will  exchange. 

912.000— A  very  desirable  Residence  and  Lot  (140x150), 
19th  Ave.  and  E.  17th  St.,  Oakland;  fine  view;  easy  of  access; 
will  subdivldx. 

93,000— Fine  20-acre  Tract  foiur  miles  from  Fresno 
(Woltors  Colony)  partly  improved. 

These  are  fine  properties  and  are  to  he  sold.  Write 
particulars  at  once. 

JOHN  F.  BTXBEE, 
No.  42  Market  Street,  Saa  Franeiaco. 


■JL'JHLEIDEI  VA/ 

"  Greenbank  "  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Insecticide. 

T.  O'^OKSOXa  efts  OO.  . 

Sola  Acenta, 

No.  0  MABKJIT  ST.,      •     Ban  Franolaoo. 


FOLDING  SA.WING  MACHINE. 

9  CORDS  \H  to  HOURS, 


BY  ONE  MAM.  .      ,  , 

Bend  f orfree  illustrated  catalocrue,  ehowing  testimonials 
from  thousands  who  have  sawed  from  5  to  9  cords  dally. 
It  saws  down  trees,  folds  like  a  pocl;et>lcnife,  wei(?hsonly 
tl  lbs.,  easily  carried  on  shoulder.  One  man  can  saw  more 
timber  with  It  than  two  men  with  R  cross-ciitsaw.  i8,000  In 
use.  Vye  also  make  larger  sized  nKtchlne  to  carry  7  toot 
saw. 

Order  from  the  general  a;ent  for  California.  The  ma- 
chine will  cost  you  less  than  by  single  shipment  direct 
from  the  factory  at  Chicago, 

JAMEI  LIN  FORTH,    87  Market  St..  S.  F. 


WANTED! 
BITTER  ALMONDS,  HARD  SHELL 
ALMONDS  and  PEACH  PITS. 

 ADDRESS  

ROSCOE  WHEELER,  Jr., 

Mirelon  Street  Pier  1.         San  Franeiaco. 


ij>NGKAVIN«-aUPl!lHloa  WOOD  AND 
Li  Hetal  Engraving,  Bleetrotyplng  and  Stereotyping 
dona  at  the  offlse  ot  this  paper. 
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Information 

FOI? 

Settlers! 


1  he  members  of  the  Kern  County  Land  Company  have  a  national  reputa- 
tion for  wealth,  business  and  financial  ability.  These  facts  set  the  matter  of 
reliability  at  rest.   The  company's  capital  stock  is  $10,000,000. 

They  have  400,000  acres  of  arable,  irrigable  lands  upon  which  the  sun  shines 
almost  constantly;  and  their  enormous  irrigation  system  renders  them  in- 
dependent of  the  annual  rainfall. 

A  clear  title;  rotation,  variety  and  certainty  of  crops;  easy  terms;  availability 
to  persons  in  moderate  circumstances;  ground  ready  for  the  plow — no  stones 
nor  thistles;  good  society;  schools;  churches,  etc.,  are  a  few  notable  attractions 
of  this  region  of  country. 


Kern  is  the  largest  county  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  It  has  the  finest 
climate  for  curing  and  drying  fruits,  etc. 

The  400,000-acre  territory  of  the  Kern  County  Land  Company  is  the  pick 
of  the  county. 

I  ts  area  is  5,184,000  acres. 

H  as  the  largest  irrigation  system  in  America. 

T*he  home  of  the  peach,  French  prune,  pear  and  raisin  grape. 

Planting  and  harvesting  can  be  carried  on  every  month  in  the  year. 

N  0  rocks,  hills  or  stumps  on  the  land. 

A  failure  of  crops  is  unknown  on  irrigated  lands. 

Kern  county  fruits  take  the  first  prize  at  the  State  Fair. 

T  ^nd  can  be  made  to  pay  for  itself  in  less  than  three  years. 

(jrows  more  alfalfa  than  any  other  county  in  California. 


For 

Further 

Particula 

Address 


The  advantages  of  good  soil  and  plenty  of  sun,  which  occur  in  the  Kern 
Valley,  would  have  been  of  little  avail  but  for  the  third  and  all-important 
one  of  an  abundance  of  water  from  never-failing  sources. 

Through  300  miles  of  main  canals,  and  1,100  miles  of  laterals,  the  great  Kern 
river  furnishes  enough  moisture  to  slake  the  thirst  of  the  400,000  acres  al- 
ready referred  to. 

I3rought  ia  oat  of  the  question. 

The  system  has  been  constructed  in  the  most  careful  and  scientific  manner. 
Some  of  the  canals  are  125  feet  wide  and  six  feet  deep. 


Kern  County 
Land  Company. 

S.  W.  FERGUSSON, 
Bakersfleld,       -      -      -  California. 


THE  Most  Efficient  Wood  Preserver. 

APPLIED  WITH  AN  ORDINARY  BRUSH. 

Protects  All  Kinds  of  Timber,  Above  or  Below  Ground  or  Water, 

from  Rot  and  Decay. 


OARBOLIITEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  00. 

MTTECKE  ft  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents.  319  California  Street,  San  FranciMO,  Cat, 

He  Stocltoi  Berei'siii  Dai  FIov 

la  the  BEST  In  the  Market  for  all  allavlal  soils  and  Is  also  the  Cheapest. 
ATsTs  8XSZX:s. 

We  make  Iron  Frame  Gangs,  Single  Plows,  Superior  Channel  Iron  and  Wood  Frame  Harrows,  Disc  Harrows 
Warehouse  Trucks,  Wheelbanowfi,  etc.,  etc. 

Our  various  shops  are  well  equipped  and  we  do  all  kinds  of  Jobbing  in  Planing  and  Woodworking,  Blacksmith- 
Ing,  Foundry  and  Machme  Work. 

A  leMllDg  Item  r,t  our  numerous  manufactures  Is  the  Celebrated  Harvester,  the  "  HARVEST  PRINCE  " 
Thoroughly  tested  this  season  and  proven  without  a  peer  in  its  line.  Two  first  prizes  at  the  fairs  Of  1892  (wherever 
exliibited).    We  also  maketho  ^tockton  Chief  Header,  which  is  not  surpassed  by  any. 

MATTESON  &  WILLIAMSON  MFG.  CO., 

370  MAIN   STREET.  STOCKTON. 


P.&B. 


IDEAL  ROOFING. 

PRESERVATIVE  PAINTS. 
BUILDING  PAPERS. 


P.&B. 


People  who  have  been  annoyed  by  the  unpleas- 
antness caused  by  leaky  roofs,  draughty  rooms,  and 
the  like,  enjoy  undisturbed  bliss  after  using  our  well- 
known  products.  Those  who  are  as  yet  ignorant  of 
their  many  merits  can  be  enlightened  by  writing  for 
samples  and  descriptive  circulars,  furnished  free  by 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 

116  BATTERY  ST..      -      -      SAN  FRANCISCO. 


LITTLE'S  CHEMICAL  FLUID  NON-POISONOUS 


One  Kallon  miied  with  60  gallons  of  oold  water,  will  dip  thoroughly  180  sheep,  at  a  coat 
of  on«  cent  eswh.  Kaslly  applied;  a  nourl.her  of  -ool;  a  certain  cure  forBOAB  L°- 
tle  »  dip  I.  put  up  In  re-1.  Iron  dnims  contalnLiK  6  EngllBh  or  6i  American  galloni).  and 
h  w>  rt  to  t6e  trade  by  the  K^glLh  gallon  For  th .  convenience  of  our  mi.,y  cmitom 
em  It  1»  alw)  put  up  In  one  gillon  packagos,  f(jr  which  we  make  no  extra  charge  Each 
drum  and  package  bears  the  laljol  of  '  Little's  IMp."  «.uar*o.  r,8cn 

OAT  TO  INT,  OBUX^Xj  ets  OO., 

Successors  to  Falknkr,  Bkll  k  Oo.,  8ole  Agents. 
HO.  40e  OALIFOBNIAI  STBEET.X  SAN  iFBANOISOO.  OAL. 


Mann's  Green  Bone  Cutter 

FOR  POULTRY  POOD. 

Patented  June  16,  1886;  August  30,  1889.   Canada  Patent,  Jane  12,  1890. 

WB  WARRANT  this  machine  to  cut  Dry  or  Green  Bones,  meat,  gristle  and 
all,  by  Hand  Power,  without  clog  or  difficulty,  or  MONEY  REFUNDED. 

ORKBN  CUT  Bt>Nl<:  WILL  DolTBLK  THB  NUMBER  OF  BOOS, 
will  make  them  25  per  cent  more  fertile,  and  increase  the  vigor  of  the  whole  flo«k 
COST  OF  FEEDING  MATERIALLY  LESSENED. 

These  Cutters  are  endoraed  by  all  the  leadiner  California  poultrymen.  Send  for  a 
Catalogue  describing  all  >izes  of  Cutters  and  containing  vaulable  information  in  relation 
to  feeding  green  out  bones. 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO., 


Faclflc  Ooast  Aeente. 


PETALUMA,  CAL. 


THE  JONES  5-TON  WAGON  SCALR 

Price  $66,  DallTerad  a  aywhera  In  the 

United  Statei. 
These  Scales  ba<^e  STEEL  BFAKINGS,  Net  Wood— 

BEAR  IHIS  IN  MIND. 
From  35  to  60  per  cent  cheaper  tlian  any  other 
Scalea  of  nice  quality     All  slz  a  and  kinda 
of  Scales  always  in  stock. 

TrnmaB, Hooker  &  Co.,  San  FranciMO. 


Engravings  made  from  photographs,  drawings  anu  original  Uealgns,  for  newspaper,  book,  oard  and  Job  printing 
iCngraved  prints  enlarged  or  reduced,  cheaply  and  quickly.  Also  copies  of  manuscript,  legal  docaments,  wills, 
contracts,  signatures,  portraits,  buildings,  machinery  and  printed  documents  reproduced  with  accuracy  Photo- 
graphs, stereoscopic  views,  etc.,  duplicated,  enlarged  or  reduced.  Slides  for  magic  lanterns  made  from  photographs 
lithographs,  and  steel  or  wood  engravings,  etc.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Agents  wanted  in  aU  cities  and  in  all 
towni.  Address,  for  further  information,  DiwiT  ENoaAViNa  Co.,  330  Market  Ut.,  San  F^andtco. 
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Cement  Walks. 

A  correspondent  writes  and  asks  the 
Operative  Builder  to  publish  some  rules 
or  methods  for  making  a  cement  walk  for 
lawn  or  garden.  As  he  lives  in  one  of  the 
central  States,  where  the  frost  is  not  very 
severe,  perhaps  the  following  method  may 
not  only  answer  his  purpose,  but  may  also 
be  of  service  to  others  of  our  readers  : 

This  has  been  furnished  the  Builder  by  a 
practical  worker  in  this  depjirtment  :  First, 
remove  all  loose  earth,  and  with  a  heavy 
earth  rammer  get  the  bottom  well  beaten, 
having  a  slight  fall  to  the  lowest  general 
point.  Then  provide  the  best  filling  the 
locality  can  supply,  such  as  brick  rubbish, 
broken  stones,  or  coarse  gravel  solidly 
packed  to  a  sufficient  depth  from  the  fin- 
ished surface  required.  Coat  over  this 
rough  ground  with  a  mixture  of  sharp  coarse 
sand  or  gravel,  six  measures  of  same  to  one 
Portland  cement.  This  I  get  a  laboring 
man  to  lay  on  with  his  shovel,  and  roughly 
level.  I  use  a  garden  syringe  to  spray  over 
the  ground  before  I  lay  on.  This  helps  to 
make  it  go  together  compact.  I  also  give 
to  the  earth  a  good  ramming.  Having  my 
rough  prepared  thus,  I  find  the  level  for  my 
finished  surface  and  set  two  wooden  rules 
about  five  feet  apart.  Their  upper  edge 
must  be  straight,  and  set  level  to  height  of 
floor  required.  I  then  fill  in  a  mixture  of 
four  parts  sharp  clean  gravel  to  one  Port- 
land cement  between  the  rules,  and  with  a 
straight  edge  I  get  a  good  level  surface  by 
rubbing  same  to  and  fro,  taking  down  all 
mixture  that  stands  over  rules.  This  course 
I  also  beat  gently  to  a  solid  body.  If  a 
medium  finish  is  required,  I  merely  hand- 
float,  having  a  mixture  of  a  finer  kind  to  lay 
on  for  leveling  up  any  hollows.  I  also  at 
this  point  remove  my  inside  or  first  rule  and 
fill  in  its  space.  If  a  fine  finish  is  required, 
I  then  coat  over  with  neat  cement,  and 
trowel  to  a  smooth  surface.  I  always  finish 
complete  in  one  body  any  portion  com- 
menced on  rough  ground.  If  I  cannot  com- 
plete floor  or  path,  I  continue  shifting  wooden 
rules,  as  described,  till  I  get  to  the  finish. 
Be  very  careful  at  each  joining  to  blend 
with  old  and  new  together  by  roughing  up, 
then  sprinkle  with  water,  drudge  in  cement, 
and  give  a  rub  of  stock  brush.  The  strength 
or  thickness  of  a  floor  is  to  be  calculated  by 
the  traffic  or  weight  it  has  to  undergo.  A 
great  deal  depends  on  the  solidity  of  the 
bottom  earth  and  packing.  I  have  made 
very  good  paths  and  floors,  as  described,  at 
four  inches  deep,  including  the  coating  of 
filling  materials,  the  cost  to  be  calculated 
by  the  locality  where  the  work  has  to  be 
done.  I  have  often  tested  the  weight  of  a 
cubic  foot  of  cement  as  emptied  out  of  the 
bags.  On  the  average,  I  find  it  equal  to 
90  pounds;  likewise  coarse  washed  gravel 
at  99  pounds,  four  cubic  feet  of  gravel  and 
one  cubic  foot  of  cement,  when  mixed  and 
packed  in  floors,  will  reduce  to  three  and  a 
half  cubic  feet.  Knowing  the  price  of  these 
on  sight,  the  quantity  required  will  give  the 
cost  plus  the  labor.  I  make  an  allowance 
of  five  per  cent  for  waste.  The  essential 
point  is  to  have  the  gravel,  sand,  or  any 
other  mixture  clean  and  free  from  dust.  I 
generally  wash  all  the  sand  I  use  with 
cement;  bring  it  to  a  shallow  running 
stream,  throw  it  in,  and  turn  till  the  water 
runs  clear.  In  mixing,  I  lay  down  rough 
boards  and  form  a  floor.  I  then  get  any 
suitable  old  box,  knock  the  bottom  out  and 
nail  two  pieces  on  each  side  as  handles, 
have  my  washed  sand  close  by,  place  the 
box  on  floor,  and  fill  water  measure,  lift 
box  with  ease,  the  sand  remains  on  floor. 
If  a  mixture  of  broken  stones  is  to  be 
added,  I  level  the  sand,  place  box  on  same, 
and  measure  as  I  did  the  sand.  I  then  level 
over  the  stones  and  have  the  proportion  of 
cement  spread  over  evenly — a  very  handy 
tool  for  doing  this  is  a  coarse  broom,  by 
drawing  it  toward  the  workman.  I  then 
turn  and  mix  till  the  cement  is  evenly  dis- 
tributed. I  then  wet  with  a  large  watering 
can  having  a  good  large  rose.  I  do  not 
mean  this  as  instruction  for  professional 
men  in  towns,  but  as  a  hint  to  poor  fellows 
like  myself  isolated  in  a  country  village. 


About  the  last  logging  that  will  be  done 
in  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  other  lumbering 
States,  according  to  the  Woodworker,  will 
be  that  of  reclaiming  the  millions  of  feet  of 
sunken  logs  which  now  lie  in  the  streams  of 
those  States. 

IMPORTANT  TO  FARMERS. 

Wc  have  a  larjo.  Hum  of  money  to  loan  at  a  low  rate 
of  interest  on  mortgage  on  ranches.  Wiite  to  ua  for 
full  particularH.  Buy,  sell  and  exchange  lands  and  Im- 
proved farms.  Holcom  &  Howe,  508  California  Street, 
fian  Francisco,  Uoom  28. 


Exterminating  Mosquitoes  Around  a 
Country  House. 

A  writer  on  the  subject  of  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  mosquito  tells  of  an  experiment 
he  made  with  kerosene  as  the  destroying 
agency  in  the  Catskills.  Noticing  a  few 
mosquitoes  about  the  porch  of  his  cottage 
on  July  5th  last,  he  made  a  search  for  their 
breeding  place  and  found  it  in  a  rain- water 
pool,  having  a  surface  area  of  60  square  feet, 
in  the  neighborhood.  Eggs  had  been  de- 
posited freely  on  the  water,  and  it  was  very 
plain  that  the  cottager  was  destined  to  be 
annoyed  by  innumerable  mosquitoes  unless 
a  remedy  was  applied  at  once.  He  deter- 
mined to  apply  kerosene,  and  sprinkled  four 
ounces  of  it  over  the  surface  of  the  pool.  At 
the  end  of  ten  days  it  was  covered  with  dead 
insects,  which  the  writer  estimates  at  7400. 
Most  of  them  were  gnats,  but  there  were  371 
female  mosquitoes  and  many  males.  The 
number  may  appear  trifling  enough,  but  or 
that  score  the  experimenter  has  this  to  say: 
"  Now,  the  average  number  of  eggs  laid  by 
a  female  mosquito  is  300,  and  the  destruc- 


$600,000 


tion  of  these  371  specimens  prevented  the 
development  of  111,300  individuals  of  the 
next  generation.  Moreover,  certain  females 
flew  away  after  touching  the  surface  of  the 
water  and  undoubtedly  died  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  pool,  so  that  the  effect  of  the 
application  was  even  greater  than  these  fig- 
ures indicate.  In  fact,  the  capacity  of  the 
remedy  was  only  limited  by  the  number  of 
the  mosquitoes  seeking  the  surface  of  the 
pool  for  egg-laying  purposes,  and  in  a  local- 
ity of  greater  mosquito  abundance  the  esti- 
mates of  the  potentiality  of  the  remedy 
would  have  been  enormous.  And  now  as 
to  the  question  of  expense.  This  experiment 
proves  that  at  this  rate  of  application  one 
barrel  of  kerosene  costing  $4.50  (and  the 
cheapest  of  oil  is  preferable  to  the  more  ex- 
pensive) will  successfully  treat  96,000  square 
feet  of  water  surface.  It  is  probable  that 
there  are  many  mosquito-ridden  neighbor- 
hoods where  the  total  area  of  the  breeding 
places  does  not  exceed  this  figure,  and 
where  at  the  slight  expense  mentioned,  pro- 
vided the  application  be  made  early  in  June, 
so  as  to  head  off  the  first  generation,  the 
numbers  of  the  biting  pest  may  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum. — N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 


ST.  JACOBS  OIL 


LUMBAGO,  SCIATICA,  SPRAINS, 
BRUISES,  BURNS,  SWELLINGS, 

A  copy  of  the  "Official  Portfolio  of  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition,  descriptive  of  Buildings  and 
Grounds,  beautifully  illustrated,  in  water  color  effects,  will 
be  sent  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  10c.  >n  postage 
Btamps  by  THE  CHARLES  A.  VOGELER  CO., 
Baltimore,  Md. 


TONCUELESS. 
SELF-CUIDINC. 

NO  POLE  except  on 

yba  road. 

NO  SORE 

NECKS 
One  Plowman 
Instead  oTTwo 


QLIDfiMFORT 


THE 

WONDER 

ON 

WHEELS. 


Seven  Acres  a  Day 


Instead 
of  Two. 


Four  horses  abreast — one  in  the 
furrow,  three  on  the  land. 
Foot  brake  prevents  prang  running 
on  Leuin.   Levers  within  easy 
reach 


To  LOAM  l»  A«T    AMOUHT   AT  THK   VB»T  LOmWT  llAlKVt 

rate  of  Interest  on  approved  security  In  Farming  Lands. 
A.  BCUULLfiB,  Room  8,  420  OalUornla  Btreet,  Ban 


Wheel 
Jandside. 
No  bottom  or 
side  flection. 
Weight  of  furrows, 
frame  and  plowman, 
carried  on  three  greased  spindles. 
Draft  reduced  to 

lowest  possible  limit. 


£asler  I>rivlnff,  Stralerhter  For* 
rows,  and  lligrhter  Draft 

than  any  Gang  in  America. 
Adjustable  frame— Qtxn  be  narrowed  or 
widened  ut  will,  and  converted  into  a 
single  plow  in  a  few  moments'  lime. 
Made  with  Stubble,  Sod  and  Stubble,  and 
rairie  breaker  bottom-*,  in  Steel  or  Chilled 
etuL   Right  or  left -10, 12  or  11-incb  cut. 
Special  prloe^t  and  time  for  trial  given  on 
first  orders  from  points  where  we  have  no  Agents. 


ECONOMIST  PLOW  CO.,  So.  Bend,  Ind.,  or  Stanton, Thompson  &,  Co.,  Sacramento. 

Our  book— "Fun  on  the  Farm"— sent  free  to  all. 


"KEYSTONE"  T 

CORN  SHELLERS  ^ 

Are  Guaranteed  to  be  Unsurpassed 
in  Any  Way. 


Separating  Device 

Steam,  Horse, 
and  Hand  Power. 


2  Hole  Shellei .   3  Sizes. 

Self  Feed 
and  Hand  Feed. 


6  and  4  Hole  Shellers. 

Strong,  Durable,  Light  Draft, 

Fast  and  Clean  Work. 
FULL  LINE  OF  HORSE  POWERS. 

KEYSTONE    MFC.  CO., 

Ster-linsSr  111. 


"XL,"'  Slu  lliT     KaiiKUK  City,   Coiinc'I  HIiiIIb,   St.  Loiiln.  Coin 


"I'nny"  Sheller. 


Send  for  Price  Lists 

OP  GUNS 
And  all  Articles  used 
by  Hunters  and 
Anglers. 

GrXio.  "W .  a: 


GUNS  SENT  ON 
TRIAL. 


OLD  GUNS  TAKEN 
IN  EXCHANGE. 
CXt-Xa-^T-XS.  52b  KEARNY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


i:>^XTC3-ia:TE:n.. 


MUCH  OF  THE  PAIN,  MISERY,  AND  MANY  OF  THE  FA1I,URE«I 
IN  1A.VK  AVOIDKD.  Mothers  and  DauKhtTs  better  informed 
concerning  their  own  physical  being  and  how  best  to  DEVELOP, 
CHEKISH  AND  PROTECT  IT.  Send  or  call.  ConBultation  tree. 
MKS.  AUUK  WELLS,  rooiua  16  and  16,  90«  Broadway,  Oakland,  Cal. 


The/EOLIAN! 

The  Greaiesi  of  all  Musical 
Insirumenls. 


THE    IPTT!  A 

In  Inventing  the  .£ollan  wag  to  make  an  instnimoBt 
that  would  do  away  with  the  years  of  practice  mad 
necessary  by  the  piano  and  organ  and  at  the  same  time 
have  music 

IN  NO  WAY  MECHANICAL, 

But  capable  of  the  most  delicate  shading  In  expression 
and  time,  entirely  at  the  will  of  the  performer. 


The  CELESTINA! 

A  marvellous  little  Instrument  equal  to  an  Organ 
for  family  use.  Plays  all  classes  of  music;  no  skill 
required.    Pric  $25. 

Send  for  catalogues  and  terms  to 

KOHLER  &  CHASE, 

26  28-30  O'f  arrell  St..       San  Francisco. 


GRANGERS'  BANK 

OF  CALIFORNIA, 
SAN    FRANOISOO,  OAL. 

Incorporated  April,  1874. 


^^^^ 

Aathorlsed  0»pltal  91,000,000 

Capital  paid  ap  and  Beaerve  Vand  800,000 
Dividends  paid  to  8tookholden_.  7910,000 

OFFICERS. 

A.  D.  LOGAN   Prasideat 

I.  C.  STEELE    Vice-President 

ALBERT  UONTPELLIEB  Cashier  and  Hanagei 

PRANK  MoMULLEN  Secretary 

General  Banking.  Deposits  received,  Gold  and  Silver. 
Bills  of  Ebcohange  bought  and  sold.  Loans  on  wheat  and 
country  produce  a  gpeolalty, 

Jannarr  1.  18fl2.  A.  HONTPELLIER.  Manairer. 


Gas  Machine. 


The  new  Improved  ALTTOUATIC  GAS  MACHINES 
stand  unequaled  on  the  whole  Pacific  Coast  for  lighting 
country  homes,  suburban  residences,  hotels,  etc.  The 
light  produced  by  these  machines  Is  Bright,  Clean  and 
Steady,  but  soft  and  soothing  to  the  eye.  Kmitting 
No  8moke  and  being  uniform.  It  has  no  equal  for 
reading  by.  The  cost  is  more  than  One-Half  Less  than 
coal  gas  anywhere.  It  being  but  $1  per  1000  cable 
feet.  Thes*  Machines  are  sold  at  rednced  rates, 
bat  every  one  is  guaranteed  to  give  entire 
satisfaction.  Before  purchasing  elsewhere,  call  and 
examine  them  or  send  for  illustrated  catalogue  at  Nos. 
43-45  Stevenson  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

JACOB  SCHREIBER,  Manager. 


SPECIAL    VERTICAL  ENGINES. 

TWO  TO  SIX  HORjEPOWEK. 

With  Tubular  Boilers,  made  of 
steel  plates  of  60,000  tensile 
strength. 

DnraDle!   Efflc.eat!  Sale! 

liOwast  Priced  on  tlie 
Marltet. 

Material  and  workmanship  war- 
ranted equal  to  those  of 
any  make. 
Tested  with  cold-water  pressure 
at  150  lbs.  and  they  are  warranted 
to  carry  that  much  steam  pressure. 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 
S7  MARKBT  ST.,  San  Franoisco. 


UNION  IRON  WORKS, 

SAOBAMBNTO.  OAL. 

ROOT,   NEILSON    &  OO., 

MAIIUFAOTITRIKS  OF 

Steam    Engines,  Boilers, 

AMD  ALL  RIMDS  OF 

MACHINERY  FOR  MINING  PURPOSES. 

flouring  Ullla,  Saw  Mills  and  Quartz  Mills  Machlner? 

oonstruoted,  fitted  up  and  repaired, 
crrtnt  St..  hot.  N  b  o  Sts..       Sacramento,  Oni. 


AND  HOW  TO 
GROW  THEM. 
Ry  Prof.  Edward 
J.  Wickson. 


C/ILll'Ollljl/l  t^lllllj^ 

A  practical,  explicit  and  comprehensive  book  embodylnc 
Ihn  experience  and  mothods  of  hundreds  of  successful 
growers,  aad  constituting  a  trustworthy  guide  by  which  th  • 
iuexperience<I  may  successfully  produce  the  fruits  for  wliicb 
Ouliforuia  is  fpiiDOUB.  600  pages.  Fully  illustrated.  Price  *3. 
postpaid.  Send  for  circular.  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO, 
publisbers  220  Market  Street,  San  FraociscOi  Oal. 
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breeders*  birectory 


Hz  Unee  or  lees  In  this  directory  at  60c  per  line  per  month. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLf 

J.  I.  PARSONS,  Santa  Rosa,  C»l.  Sh  re  Stallion, 
pure-bred,  registered,  com  ng  four  years  old;  war- 
ranted a  breeder,  for  stle;  or  will  trade  for  yearling 
•attle,  town  lots  or  land. 

F.  H.  BORKE,  828  Market  St.,  S.  F.;  Registered 
Holsteios;  winners  of  more  first  prizes,  sweepstakes 
and  sped&l  premiums  than  any  herd  on  the  Coast 
Pure  registered  Berkshire  Pigs.    All  strains. 


JBBSSTS— The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  Registered  Herd  is 
owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.    Animals  for  sale. 

P.  PBTERSBN.Sltes,  Colusa  Co  .Importer  Jt Breeder 
of  registered  Shorthr^rn  Cattle.     Yuuog  bulls  for  sale, 

JOHN  LYNCH,  Petaluma,  breeder  of  thoroughbred 
Bhorthoms.   Young  stock  for  sale. 


WILD  FLOWER  STOCK  FARM,  Fresno  Co. 
A.  Heilbron  &  Bro.  Props.,  Sac.  Breeders  of  thorough- 
bred strains  and  Crulkshank  Shorthorns;  also  Registered 
Herefords:  a  fine  let  of  young  bulls  in  each  herd  for  sale. 


OHABLES  B  HUMBERT,  Cloverdale,  Cal.,  Im- 
porter and  Breeder  of  Recorded  Holstein-Friesiao 
Cattle.   Catalogues  on  application. 


M.  D.  HC^KINS,  Petaluma,  Breeder  of  Shorthorns. 
Sealer  in  fresh  Cows,  Beef  Cattle  and  Sheep, 


PBBOHBRON  HORSES.— Pure  bred  horses  and 
mares,  all  ages,  and  guaranteed  breeders,  cr  sale  at 
my  ranch  near  Lakeport,  Lake  Co.,  Cal,  New  cata- 
logue now  ready.    Wm.  B.  Collier. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  CaL ,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 


PETER  !'.AXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  San  Francisco, 
Oal  Importers  and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of 
•very  rartstv  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 


WILLIAM  N[LES,Loa  Angeles,  CaL  Thoroughbred 
Beglatered  Hoistein  and  Jersey  Cattle.    None  better. 


POULTRY. 


DBBR  MOUNT  POULTRY  YARDS,  St  Helena, 
Cal.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  W.  Holland  Turkeys, 
Toulotue  Qeese  and  Pekin  Ducks  acd  Quin^a  Pigs. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton, 
CaL,  send  for  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


JOHN  McFARLTNO,  Callstoga,  CaL,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Choice  Poultry.  Send  tor  drealar.  Thor' 
oughbred  Berkshire  Piga 


B.  O.  HEAD,  Napa,  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Land 
and  Water  Fowls.    Send  for  New  Catalogue. 


C.  BLOM.  Si.  Helena,  Brown  Leghorus  a  specialty. 


SHEEP  AND  Q0AT8. 


B.  H.  CRANE,  Petaluma,  Cal.,  breeder  and  importer 
South  Down  Sheep;  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missouri. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  CaL,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Crossbred 
Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.   Rams  for  sale. 


SW/NE. 


J.  P  ASHLEY.  Linden,  Cal.,  breeder  and  importer 
of  Thoroughbred  Swine.  Small  Torkshire  Victoiia, 
Essex  and  Poland-China.    Superior  stock,  low  pric  s. 


WILLIAM  NILiiiS, Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Thorougbbioc 
Poland^China  and  Berkshire  Pigs.   Circulars  free. 


TYLBB  BEACH,    Sao  Jose,  Cal. 
tfcorraghbred  Berkshire  and  Kssex  Hogs 


COLTS^ROKEN. 

THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

One  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  San 
Leandro,  Alameda  County, 


HAS- 


Every  Facility  for  Breaking  Colts  Properlv 

Rates  Very  Reasonable. 
HORSES  BOARDED  AT  ALL  TIMES. 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM 

OIIiBEBT  TOMPKINS,  Proprietor, 
P.  O.  Box  149  San  Leandro.  '^«» 


HIGH  BRED  TROTTING  HORSES 


PERCHERONS 


FOR  SALE. 


Having  decided  to  plant  my  place  in  fruit,  I  offer  all 
my  pure  Percheron  stock  tot  sale,  keeping  only  enough 
for  working  the  place.  Time  will  be  allowed  to  all  rS' 
sponsible  purchasers  that  they  may  need,  at  7  per  cent. 
WM.  B.  COLIilEB, 

I.akoport,  Cal. 


Calves,  Yearlings  and  2-year-olds 

FOK  SAIiB. 
ROBERT  ASH3URNER, 
Baden  Station,  San  Mateo  County,  Oal, 

Only  three-'ourths  mile  from  the  terminus  o 
the  S.  F.  and  San  Mateo  Electric  Road. 


Dr.A.E.BUZARD, 

VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

MEMBER  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERIN 
ary  Surgeons,  London,  England.  Late  Veterinar) 
Surgeon  in  the  United  States  Army.  Veterinary  Cnn 
tribntor  to  the  "  Pacific  Rural  Press."  The  diseases  o' 
all  Domestic  Animals  treated  on  Scientific  Principles 
Special  attention  given  to  Chronic  Lameness  and  Surgical 
Operations.  405  BRODERICK  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Calls  to  the  country  promptly  attended  to.  Telephonr 

itn.  MKT 


MONEYM^Ce^So^r^eV 

By  using  the  Pacific  Incabatoi 
and  Brnoder,  which  will  hatch  anv 
kind  of  eggs  better  than  a  hen.  In  uni- 
versal use.  Gold  Medal  wherever  ex- 
hibited. Thoroaglibred  Ponltrj 
a.-dPonltry  Appliances.  Send 
8  cts.  In  stamps  for  8a-page  catalogue, 
with  30  full-sized  colored  outs  of  thor 
oughbred  fowls, to  Pacific  Tncaba 
tor  Co.,  137 Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal 


Hatch  Chickens  by  Steam.^ 
IMPROVED  EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 

Will  do  it.  Thousands  in  successful  oper- 
ation. Simple,  Per/rrlnnd  Sflt\Re<juhiting. 

Lowest-priced  first-class  Hatcher  made. 
Guaranteed  to  hatch  a  larger  percentage 
of  fertile  eggs  at  less  cost  than  any  other. 
Bend  60.  for  Illas.  Catalog. '  GEO.  U.  STAUL,  qulnc)',  I)U 


HOLBERT&  CONGER, 

Importers  and  De'lers 
Direct  from  Europe, 

Engilab    Shire  Draft, 

Cleveland  Bhy 
and    German  Coach 
Stallions. 
189  Eighteenth  Rt.. 
I.bs  Angeles,  Callforuia 
Write  for  Catalogue. 


BALSTED  INGDBATOF 

COMPANY, 
\n%  Blyrtle  Htroet,  Oakland  Kmi 

Send  Rtamp  for  Circular 


POULTRYMEN,  fo^Xr^a^g"!! 

consequently  the  price  of  eggs  la  aflvancing  Every  one 
ehould  now  feed  Wellington's  Improved  Egg  Food  rcgularlj 
If  they  dfr-Kire  to  have  eggs  t-i  sell  when  thev  reach  higb 
prices.  Get  it  of  any  MERCHANT  or  of  Pmprietoi 
B.  F.  WELLINGTON,  455  Wafihiugton  St.,  San  FraodBOo 


Parsons  S  Grlfflth, 

GEYSERVILLE, 
Sonoma  Co.,  -  -]]Cal. 


BRKKDEKS  07 


Shire  Horses. 


Our  stock  Is  of  the  very  best, 
having  won  ntarly  every  prize 
competed  ff.r  at  the  State  and 
County  Fairs  the  )a,t  three 
years. 


THOROUGHBRED  HOLSTEIN-FRESIAN  CATTLE. 

COMPRISING 

The  Entire 
Breeding 
Establishment 
of 

Lakeville  Stock  Farm.  Lakeville,  Sonoma  Co.,  Cal. 

AT   PUBLIC  AUCTION. 

Wednesday,  November  30th,  1892, 

AT  I  I  O'CLOCK,  A.  M,.  SHARP, 

AT  SALESYARD,  CORNER  VAN  NESS  AVENUE  AND  MARKET  STS., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

4®*Horses  and  Cattle  may  be  seen  at  sale  yard  on  aad  after  Sunday,  the  27th  Inst. 
Catalogues  will  be  stnt  on  application  to 

XSLXXLiXjXP   cfe!  CO.,  >3k,xxotloxiooi-s, 

22   3Vtoxa.*is;c>3aa.or y  iSt. 


Parties  desiring  to  purchase 

A  FIRST  CLASS 
YOUNG  STALLION 

Should  not  fall  to  see  our 
stock  and  get  our  prices  and 
teiras  before  buying  as  we  are 
prepared  to  and  will  sell  At 
prices  that  defy  competition. 


MANHATTAN 


mtU    BALI.  BBAMU. 


Genuine  only  with  RED 
BALL  brand. 

Recommended  by  Qold- 
smith,  Harvin,  Gamble, 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  eto., etc. 

It  keeps  Horses  and  Cattle 
healthy.  For  mlloh  oows; 
It  Increases  and  enriches 
their  rallk. 

aS8  Howard  St.,  San 
VranolMio,  Oal. 


BYRON  JACKSON, 


■  MANUFACTURER  OF  • 


ENGINES,BOILERS.PUMPS 


r 


JACKSON'S  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP 
WITH  VERTICAL  SHAFT 
FOR  PUMPING  FROM  WELLS. 


WINDMILLS,  HORSEPOWERS. 

COMPLETE  POWER  AND  PUMPING  PLANTS. 

Haivesting  and  Hay-Makiag  Machinery. 

Write  for  Catalogue.  Address: 


BYRON  JACKSON,  625  Sixth  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


WE  WANT-THE  EARTH 


WITH 
THE 


"ORIGINAL  EUREKA  FENCE." 


THE  ABOVE  CUT  REPRESENTS  A  VINEYARD  AND   ORCHARD   FENCED    EXCLUSIVELY  WITH^THE 

"  ORIGINAL  EUREKA  FENCE." 

TO  THE  CAPITALIST,  SPECULATOR,  VINEYARDIST,  OR^JHARDIST,  STOCK  AND  POULTRY  R^SER 

YOU   CANNOT   AFFORD  TO  BE   WITHOUT  IT. 

IT  IS  STRONG,  DURABLE,  NEAT  AND  CHEAP. 

  nMg  nriMT  


PER  SQUARE  FOOT  IN  QUANTITIES. 

IT  DEFIES  COMPETITION  IN   EVERY  RESPECT. 

am-  Remember,  we  are  the  Inventors  and  Sole  Owners  of  the  RliNTON"  AUTOMATIC  AND  ADJUSTABLE 
POWER  FENCE  LOOMS,  the  only  machine  which  mikes  a  perfect,  straight,  tlfht  fence. 

Any  size,  style  or  quantity  to  order  at  short  notice.  Send  for  descriptive  and  Illustrated  Circular  and  testl. 
monials  to   

CALIFORNIA   FENCE  COMPANY, 

Mention  this  paper.  670-678  BRANNAN  STRBEiT,  SAN  FRANOISOO. 
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THOUSANDS  OF  THESE  PUMPS  ARE  NOW  IN  USE  ON  THIS  COAST. 

They  are  made  of  the  Very  Best  Material.   Corrosive  Washes  DO  NOT  injure 

the  valves,  plunger-packing  or  cylinder. 

Tour  neighbor  will  tell  you  that  he  can  spray  MORE  TREES  IN  A  DAT  with  the  Bean  Pump  than  ^v.h  any  other. 

DO  NOT  FAIL  TO  USE  THEIR  NOZZLES. 

SEND   FOa   CIRCULARS  TO 

The  BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


The  Evans  Adjustable  Steel  Frame  Lever  Harrow. 


IT  HAS  NO   VQVAi.    THK  8TRONG- 


No.  37, 
So.  3t, 
No.  31 


Cau  I  E'ri  ta  a  straight-tooth  pulverizing  bar- 
riw.  or  »  e1i  t  II. '-t  oth  omoLtbiiij  barrow.  By 
10'  ans  cf  the  lever  Ibe  teeth  can  be  set  etraiirht,  or 
t  >  any  d  >i  cl  slaut.  The  heamsare  made  of  steel 
tubcp,  a' d  ihe  'cj  h  pigs  tbrouf^b  the  same  and 
ar-  tliie.d.^d  aiu  held  firmly  in  place  by  a  tap  If 
htalks  or  t  a<h  nccamulite  on  the  teeth,  when 
"sed  ai  a  tr.  iilit  tn'ih  harrow,  the  teeth  can  be 
rhsn^e  I  in  a  moment,  by  means  of  the  lever,  to  a 
slaiiti  i;  <  ositio   (  r  •  leaning  oCF  the  trath. 

Axatm  otii  ng  hariow  it  never  clogs,  all  rub- 
h'nh  beiiiir  cut  in  I  w  o.  or  passing  down  and  off  at 
he  •-!  d  i  f  iho  e  tli,  »n'l  is  completely  bu  ied; 
n  i  f  r  cultivatiot.  }<'Ung  grain  in  its  early  stage, 
itisnniq  aled.  Jt  ihorougbly  pulverizes  the  soil, 
and  destroys  all  the  weeds,  whilj  the  yi.  uug  gialn 
■^<^\>gi.>;;i^ij;Ji.S.v:^J^^^  -  ^  ^^-^  N.-..-vssai-~-  remains  ubinjured. 

ACKNO«LEDGED  TO  BE  THE  MOST  PERFECT  AND  COMPLETE  HARROW  ON  THE  M«l>KET. 

ma  Je  in  three  sections,  contains  120  teeth;  cuts  20  feet  wide;  price  S61  |  No.  24,  made  in  two  sections,  cjntains  70  teeth;  cuts  IIJ  feet  wide;  price   >S6 


105 

90 


18 
16 


No.  25, 
No.  26, 


60 

60 


10 
8 


During  next  60  days  will  make  a  Special  Dlsconnt  of  25  per  cent  for  casb  with  order. 


G.  G.  WIGKSON  &  CO.,   3  &  5  FRONT   STREET.   SAN  FRANCISCO. 


A.CTVA.Z,   BUSINESS  FBAOTICE. 


I.IFB  SOHOI.ABSHIP8,  $78. 


Bookkeeping ,  Penmanship,  Shorthand,  Typewriting 
Eiglish  R  anches,  etc.  Oriduatea  aided  in  getting  po- 
altions.    Send  for  circ  ilars.      T.  A.  ROBIMS«)N.  eras. 


Schoel  ot  Practical.  Civil,  Mechanical. 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering. 

Surveylug,  Architecture,  Diawing  and  Assaying, 
728  MARKET  ST., SAN  FRANCISCO, OAL 
Open  All  Year. 
A.  VAN  DKK  NAILLEN,  President. 
Amaylng  of  Ores,  $2fi;  Bullion  and  Cblorlnatlon  Amay, 
938;  Blowpipe  Aaaay,  $10    l^lll  course  ot  assaying,  tSO. 
ERTA  BLISHRD  1884  far  Send  tor  circular. 


SPRAY  YOUR  TREES  1 

Wlitewasli  Your  Barns  anil  FeBces! 
WAINWRIGHT'S  PUMPS 

Do  Blthvr  Hncoesafally. 
Oatala^e  and  testimonials  sent  by  mall. 
WM.  WAlNWKIOHT, 
No        «r>»M»r   Htrofir,   Bari    KraBOlHOO.  Gal. 

An  «i3rtl<ial  Cliein lat«  ^ikI  %itNa<er8. 

ESTABLISHED  I8S7  —  li/«J  OOMMKKCIAL  ST.,  LOS 
A  gelee.Lal  We  hav'  flae.i  up  t  e  be  t  laboratory 
in  Southern  CalifornU  ami  ar^  pre  ared  to  make  Assays 
and  Anahstx  .  f  ill  M'-ii'U,  vilne>alH,  Ores,  Waters,  Fer 
tilizera,  Ktc.    AS-<AYINO  TvUufll 


UJ  UJI 


thotCuni 


JRevolvers, 
Jlifles, 

JEtol 


for  J'rict  /yi»J.ChmWork»,Pltt«burfh,l 


WOlliei.K 

l!r««r,li '  l/iiaditr 
S7.50 

PTi  "^"isJ.oo 

VMTCHES 


GUNS 


BICYCLES  $15 

AW  kitidiiclM-apcr  tbftu  eUe- 
wficrf;.  Hcfor©  you  buy, 
■*>[)'!  ^tftinp  Tor  fill taloRue  to 

Tmf  Powell  AClement  Co. 


WHEN  IN  WANT  OF  A  MILL 

BUY  THE  BEST ! 


It  Will  Ccst  You 
No  More  Than 
Other  Makes. 


Was  Awarded  the  Premlufn  at  State  Fair  Sacramento,  OVER  ALL  OTHERS. 

WE  MAKE  THEM  BOTH  PAINTED  AND  GALVANIZBii). 

Please  note  th%t  an  8^-foot  mill  has  6^  feet  more  wiad  suif.ce  than  an  8-toot  mill. 
gY^pY  |y|||_(_  GUA^'^ANTEEO  ^^P^*^"'       P&'tB  broken  by  storms  that  d)  not  wreck 

Any  Mill  tbat  does  not  worK  satisfactory  may  be  returned  to  U8  and  we  will 
pay  the  freight  both  ways 

THE  CRANE  COMPANY, 

405  &  407  Market  Street,        -        -        San  Francisco,  Oal. 


GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION. 

SHIPPING! COMMISSION  HOUSE, 

OFFICE.  108  DAVIS  STREET.  8AS  FRAKCISCO.  CAL. 
Warehouse  and  Wharf  at  Port  Ooata. 


CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED. 

Bloney  advanced  on  Qraln  In  Store  at  loweet  possible  rates  of  interest. 
Pull  Oargoee  of  Wheat  furalebed  Shippers  at  short  notloe. 

ALSO  ORDERS  FOR  ORAIH  BAGS.  Agriooltnral  Implementa.  Wagoni.  Orooerlet 
and  MerohandlM  of  every  decoriptlon  lolicited. 

B.  VAN  BVBBT,  Manaser.  A.  M.  BBLT,  Assistant  Manaser. 


Conipiissipii  tlefchaptg. 

DALTON  BROS., 

Commission  Merchants, 

 AID  DIALMBa  IB  

CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON  PRODUCE. 

Qreen  and  Dried  Frnita, 
Grain,  Wool,  Hide$,  Bean$  and  Potatoes. 

Advances  made  on  OonslBDmente. 

808  ft  310  Davit  St.,         Saa  Franelate. 

(P.  O.  Box  1BM.1 
J^Contlgnmenta  Solicited. 


ALLISON.GRAY&CO. 

eoi.  60S,  606.  607  St  609  Front  St., 
And  800  Washington  St.,  SAN  FRAN0I800. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

GREEN  and  DRIED  FRUITS, 

POULTRY, B008,OA1IIE,OBAIN,PBODUOB 
AMD  WOOL. 


WETMORE  BROS., 

CommlssioD  Merchants. 

GREEN   AND  DRIED  FRUIT,  NUTS, 
PRODUCE,  POULIRY,  EGGS.  ETC. 

CONSIGNMENTS  SOLICITED.     PROMPT  KKTURNB. 
418,  416  St  417  WaahlnsToD  Su, 

(P.  O.  Box  2099.)  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


MaORE.  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

General  Commission  ilflercliants, 

810  CaUfomla  St..  S.  F. 
Uembers  ot  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 


IVPersonal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal  advancel 
made  on  consignmeDts  at  low  rates  ot  interest. 


[ISTABIiUHID  1864.] 

6E0R6E  MORROW  *  CO., 

HAY  and  GRAIN 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

89  Clav  Street  and  28  Commercial  Street, 
Sam  Fbincisco,  Cal. 
^SHIPPING  OKDERS  A  SPECIALTY.'^ 


B  AY'S  SONS  &  CO., 

Successors  to  Brat  Bros.  Eatiblished  1866. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

Members  S.  K  Produce  and  Hay  Kxchaogeg. 
8PEUIAI>Tf  KS: 

Consignments  Economically  Hindled. 
highest  Market  Pricet  and  Prompt  Returns. 
Correspoudence  solicited. 
No.  220  CLj*V  wt.,  San  Francisco,  OaL 


E7ELETH  &  NA^. 
COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  Dealers  i-i  Fruit,  Produce.  Poultry,  Oame,  Egg 
Hi  les.  Pelts,  Tallo".  etc.,  422  Front  St.,  and  221,  228, 
225  and  227  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


REGULATE  THE 

STOMACH,  LIVER  AND  BOWELS, 

AND 

PURIFY  THE  BLOOD. 

A  RELIABLE  REMEDY  FOR 
Indlcestlon.  Blltouiiness,  Headache,  Const!. 

Satlaii,  Urspepala,  Chronic  Liver  Trouble*, 
IzalneM,  Bad  Complexion,  Itysenterj. 
Affensive  Breath,  and  all  disorders  of  the 
Btomach,  l.lver  and  UowcU. 

Klpans  Tabules  contain  nothlnsr  Injurions  to 
the  most  delicate  constitution.  Pleasant  to  taxe. 
safe,  effectual.   Give  immediate  relief. 

Sold  bT  druggists.   A  trial  bottle  sent  by  mail 
on  receipt  of  16  cents.  Address 
THE  RIPANS  CHEMICAL  CO.^T 
10  SPEUCE  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY, 


N.  CLARK  &  ttuNS. 

17  Spaar  Streat,      -      San  Franclsoo. 

SEWER,  WATER  AND  CHIMNEY  PIPE 
AND  CAPS. 

Send  for  prioai  on  Sewer  Pipe  tor  culrerti,  for  roada, 
and  for  draining  lands. 


JAUK8  H.  HATEN. 


THOMAS  K.  HAVKH, 

Notary  Pnbllt. 


HAVEN  A  HAVEN, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELORS  AT  LAW 


Ko.  S80  OaUfornla  Street, 
Telapboae  Bo.  ITta.  tAB  nAIOIMO,  OAb 


November  26,  1892. 
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Market  Review. 


San  Francisco,  Noy.  22,  1892. 

General  trade  the  past  week  in  farm  produce  has 
been  confine  1  largely  to  holiday  requirements.  The 
market  has  held  to  fairly  steady  prices,  for  only  in 
isolated  cases  did  prices  fluctuate.  There  is  a  general 
impression  that  very  few  changes  in  the  market 
price  of  leading  articles  of  the  farm  will  take  place 
until  after  next  month.  The  absence  of  rain  is  hav- 
ing considerable  influence  in  creating  a  bullish  feel- 
ing with  holders  ol  grain,  yet  this  feeling  is  not  likely 
to  be  very  pronounced  until  we  have  entered  well 
into  next  month.  Rains  in  Wasington  and  threaten- 
ing weather  towards  the  close  in  this  Stale  cause  the 
weatherwise  to  expect  rains  soon.  There  is  no  use  of 
trying  to  deny  the  fact  that  the  lands  in  all  parts  of 
the  Slate  want  good  soaking  rains  to  insure,  even 
with  favorable  spring  weather  in  1893,  good  crops. 

The  local  money  market  does  not  exhibit  any  ma- 
terial change.  Exchange  on  New  York  Is  wanted 
and  for  which  good  rates  are  offered.  This  is  ac- 
cepted as  proof  that  large  incorporated  (railroad  and 
others)  companies  doing  business  in  this  State  are 
free  remitters  to  the  East,  so  as  to  meet  interest  and 
dividends  which  will  have  to  be  paid  out  there. 
Merchants,  grain  dealers  and  the  farming  commu- 
nity requirements  are  not  urgent.  As  a  rule  they  are 
payers  rather  than  borrowers. 

Cereals. 

During  the  past  week  wheat  has  held  to  fairly 
steady  prices  abroad.  The  foreign  markets  appear  to 
be  favorably  iufluenced  by  a  falling  off  in  the  Euro- 
pean stocks,  which  were  about  19,000,000  bushels  less, 
at  last  advices,  than  were  held  at  the  corresponding 
time  in  1891  While  the  smaller  stocks  abroad  exert 
a  favorable  influence,  the  large  increase,  about 
35  OOi.OuO  bushels,  in  the  stiicka  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  over  that  held  at  the  like  date  in  1891, 
is  unfavorable;  lor,  with  such  a  large  supply  to  draw 
from,  bull  operators  abroad  will  hardly  dare  operate 
largely,  even  at  present  low  prices.  The  exports 
from  the  United  States,  during  the  first  nine  months 
in  this  year  compared  with  tne  corresponding  time 
inl»91  areasfoliows:  189;;,  91,466,112  bushels;  l99l,83.- 
8i2  096  bushels.  These  exceptionally  heavy  shipmeuts 
must  necessarily  toil  heavily  on  our  reserve  later  on 
in  the  present  se«son,  particularly  with  the  crop  in 
this  country  over  110,000,000  bushels  less  than  was 
that  of  1891.  Sot  only  have  the  exports  of  wheat 
been  very  heavy,  but  th'jse  oJ  wheat  flour  show  up 
large.  During  the  nine  months  ending  with  Septem- 
ber, the  exports  aggregate  12,540,728  bols.  in  1892  and 
9,117,493  bbls.  in  ls91.  The  local  wheat  market  has 
held  to  lairly  firm  prices,  although  future.-  fluciuated 
slightly.  The  export  movement  has  been  fairly  free. 
Buyers,  claim  that  they  are  able  to  meet  all  their  re- 
quirements without  bidding  up,  except  large  parcels 
lor  special  purposes.  While  they  cUim  they  are 
able  10  meet  current  requirements  without  bidding 
up,  yet  they  have  not  been  successful  in  bieaking 
spot  or  cash  wheat,  as  they  had  confidently  expected. 

Barley  has  held  fairly  firm  for  spot  or  cash  parcels, 
but  for  futures  lower  ranges  have  obtained.  The  ex- 
port movements  were  light  and  promise  to  continue 
80  until  probably  after  the  turn  of  the  year,  when  it 
is  expected  that  a  renewed  brewing  demand  will  set 
in.  In  tnis  State,  it  is  said,  the  consumption  con- 
tinues large,  although  in  mauy  localities  there  has 
been  a  failing  cfi,  owing  to  improved  pastures,  but 
unless  we  have  generous  rains  soon  the  pastures  will 
give  out  in  a  majority  of  localities.  Receipts  of  bar- 
ley from  up  north  have  so  far  in  this  season  been  very 
light. 

The  receipts  of  oats  have  been  light,  bat  the  mar- 
ket did  not  respond,  owing  to  buyers  fighting  against 
an  advance.  Any  advanced  pretentions  on  the  part 
of  holaers,  turn  consumers  to  roll  or  grain  barley. 
The  supply  in  this  btate  and  up  north  is  said  to  be 
considerably  less  than  it  was  at  this  time  in  1891. 
The  light  supply  ought  to  be  favorable  to  holders. 

Com  has  held  to  barely  steady  prices.  The  re- 
ceipts have  been  only  fair,  as  has  the  demand.  The 
Uovernment  report  in  this  month  gives  The  crop  this 
year  at  over  4o0,000,0(0  buohels  less  than  was  the 
crop  In  1891,  while  the  exports  out  of  the  country 
have  held  up  well.  For  the  nine  months  ending 
with  September,  the  exports  compare  as  follows: 
1882,  65,274.289  bushelS;  1891,  19,264,161  bushels. 

Rye  and  buckwheat  have  been  in  only  moderate 
demand. 

Feedstuff. 

Ground  feed  has  met  with  a  fair  inquiry  at  fairly 
steady  prices.  The  tendency  of  the  market  does  not 
Indicate  that  there  will  beany  material  change  until 
the  probable  character  of  the  winter  Is  more  fully  de- 
termined. 

Although  the  receipts  of  hay  have  been  light,  yet 
the  market  shaded  oS  under  stronger  selling  and 
buyerH  being  offish.  Improved  pasture  in  the  more 
favored  localities  is  said  to  have  cut  ofi  quite  a  de- 
mand, which  is  severely  felt. 

Dairy  Produce. 

Butter  has  held  weak  up  to  the  close  when  a 
(teadier  tone  appears  to  have  set  in.  Cold  and  dry 
weather  raused  buyers  to  operate  more  freely  and  at; 
the  fame  time  Induced  more  buying  by  the  retail 
trade.  Receipts  have  been  light  and  under  the  freer 
movement,  slocks  have  run  down.  The  lower  prices 
which  have  ruled  for  fresh  butter,  caused  consumers 
to  turn  from  pickle  to  fresh,  bul  with  much  of  an  ad- 
vance In  the  latter  pickle  will  be  in  demand  again. 
The  Eastern  markets  are  strong  and  high. 

Cheese  has  not  changed  materially.  Receipts  are 
about  equal  to  the  demand. 

California  eggs  are  selling  for  less  money.  The  de- 
cline is  not  HO  much  from  an  Increase  In  receipts  as 
it  Is  from  Eastern  fresh-laid  selling  for  Californian. 
The  trade  has  been  running  largely  on  Eastern, 
which,  when  fresh  and  well  selected,  equal  the  more 
choice  fresh-lald  Californian. 

Vegetables. 

In  garden  truck  the  market  has  ruled  at  around 
last  week's  quotations.  The  sapply  is  limited  almost 
entirely  to  winter  varieties. 

Potatoes  have  not  changed  materially  the  pa^t 
week.  The  low  pric<-s  ruling  for  Riversides  are  In- 
dodng  s[)eculattv«  buying.  Choice,  good-keeping 
Burbanks  hold  firm  under  a  fair  demand.  Sweet 
potatfjes  are  barely  steady  at  50^^750  on  the  wharf, 
and  70c''a81  from  the  store. 

Fruit. 

I>ry  weather  the  pa't  week  caused  quite  an  Im- 
provement In  most  of  the  grapes  coming  In,  yet  the 
general  run  is  po<ir  and  has  to  be  sold  on  receipt.  It 
Is  the  latter  that  keeps  the  market  In  bnyeni  favor. 
Winter  Nelis  pears  are  lo  fair  demand,  but  poor  pears 
are  (ilow.  Apples  »re  meeting  with  a  go<jd  demand, 
but  It  U  hard  lo  get  over  $1.26  for  best  high-colored. 

kalHlns  are  slow.  Buyers  are  ofliih.  It  Is  bard  to 
get  a  satisfactory  report  on  the  market  owing  to  a 
pronotinf«d  bear  feeling.  Kasterii  advices  report 
that  dealers  continue  conservative  and  do  not  buy 
beyond  near l.y  wanu,  preferring  to  let  sellers  hold 
the  gfjfj&t.  Aa  ter  aa  we  can  learn,  holders  of  choice 


raisins  do  not  express  any  anxiety  over  the  sitnatlon 
claiming  that  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  the 
demand  will  be  improved.  This  opinion  is  grounded 
on  the  general  impression  that  there  will  be  a  large 
increase  in  the  consumption  during  the  World's 
Fair. 

In  dried  fruit  there  is  a  strong  market  at  full  prices 
for  pitted  plums,  choice  apricots  and  prunes.  The 
supply  of  these  Is  light.  Peaches,  pears  and  apples 
are  hard  to  move,  except  at  concessions.  Eastern  ad- 
vices report  buyers  holding  oS  in  expectation  of 
lower  prices  when  the  consignments  are  put  on  the 
market.  It  is  said  that  the  consignments  were  so 
freely  distributed  it  is  hard  for  sellers  to  act  in  con- 
sort. 

Live  Stock 

The  bulk  of  our  supply  of  bullocks  continues  to 
come  from  Nevada  and  from  the  more  favored  sec 
tions  in  this  State.  The  market  has  ruled  fairly 
steady.  Mutton  sheep  are  essentially  unchanged. 
Hogs  continue  to  rule  firm  under  a  fair  demand  for 
the  block  and  for  packing. 

Miscellaneous. 

Receipts  the  past  week  were  about  equal  to  the 
demand,  which  kept  the  market  fairly  steady.  To 
day  there  were  heavy  receipts  ol  dressed  turkeys 
and  more  choice  fowls.  Dressed  turkeys,  when  in 
good  conditiou  and  not  too  long  kept,  sold  up  to  22 
cts.  for  the  very  best.  Choice,  well-conditioned  hens 
and  roosters  sold  fairly  well  to-day.  Some  Eastern 
came  in. 

White  and  pea  beans  are  firm,  but  colored  as  a  rule 
are  barely  steady. 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  nuts  for  the  holidays. 
The  market  is  oversupplled  with  poor  almonds  and 
walnuts  which  sell  slow.   Peanuts  are  steady, 

Hops  are  reported  weaker  from  the  buyer's  point  of 
view,  but  so  far  as  we  can  learn  holders  are  not  dis- 
posed to  make  concessions,  claiming  that  with  1893 
better  prices  are  liable  to  obtain. 

Wool  has  come  in  only  fairly  free.  The  market  is 
reported  essentially  unchanged. 

Hay  product  is  higher  with  a  strong  market  ruling 
at  the  advance. 

Mustard  seed  is  wanted  and  where  found  com- 
mands good  prices,  provided  the  grades  are  good. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  of  produce  from  all  sources  at  this  port  (or  6 
days  ending  Nov.  21  '92,  were  as  follows 

Bran,  sks 


Flour,  qr.  sks   57.679 

Wheat,  ctla  lt)l,34* 

Barley,    "    18,M8 

Rye,       "  . 
Oats,      "  . 
Corn,     "  . 
»Butter,  "  . 
do  bzs  . 
do  bbls  , 
do  kegs  . 
do  tubs  . 
do  i  bxs  . 
tCheese,  ctls 
do  bxs.. 
Eggs,  doz.. 

do      "  Eastern   11,690 

Beans,  sks   11,043 

Potatoes,  sks   20,327 

Onions,      "    2,467 


4,72t 
5,490 
425 
462 

174 


425 

51 

11,243 


..  12,030 
73 

..  1,260 
45 
305 
186 
..  1,314 
70 

..188,520 
.,  19,840 

Raisins,  bxs    7,t)10 


Buckwheat 
Middlings  ", 
Chicory,  bbls. 
Hopj,  "  . 
Wool,  '■  . 
Hay,  ton  . 
Straw,  " 
Wine,  gals  . 
Brandy, 


Honey, 

Peanuts, sks   

Walnuts  '•   

Almonds "   

Mustard  "   

Flax  ••   

Popcorn  "   

Broom  com,  bbls. , , , 


136 
449 
601 
322 
618 
205 


•overl'd,  223  ctls.   t  Overlaad,  234  ctls. 

Exports  by  Sea  from  San  Francisco 
from  July  1  to  Nov.  16- 

1892-93  1891-92 

WTieat,  ctls  4,602.783  3,862,9/1 

Flour,  bbls                                             615,562  407,62* 

Barley,  ctls                                          822,468  570,0C8 

Tonnagre  Movement. 

From  reliable  advices  up  to  Nov.  22,  the  following  sum- 
mary tonnage  movement  is  compiled: 

<— On  the  way—,  ,— In  port—, 

1892.         1891.  1892.  1891. 

San.  Francisco  231,186      361,922  "ISg.MS  135,268 

San  Diego                  11,784       24,613  1,465   

San  Pedro                  8,201        5,110  ....  I 

Oregon                        49,354       66,905  23,682  >-34,371 

Puget  Sound   22,352       31,747    J 


Totals  342,877      490,297  184,972 

•Engaged  for  wheat,  1892,  40,981;  1891.  107.161. 


169,639 


Markets  by  Telegraph. 

Dried  Fruit  is  Improving. 

Nbw  York,  Nov.  20.— The  four  sizes  of  prunes  were 
quoted  at  the  close  at  11c,  but  there  is  no  large  offer- 
ing at  the  figure.  Evaporated  peeled  peaches  brought 
in  a  small  way  21(a23c.  Since  the  suspension  of 
Meinraih  Bros.,  dried  fruits  have  bten  more  or  less 
disturbed,  but  the  interruption  will  not  prove  for- 
midable Buyers  of  unpeeled  peaches  have  deserted 
the  market  for  the  time  being,  needlessly  fearing,  it 
is  said,  the  unloading  of  numerous  spot  holdings  on 
this  market.  Apricots  are  stronger  and  steadily 
clearing  up.  Sacks,  15J^c;  boxes,  I6)^@17>ic,  spot. 

Wool  Is  Strongly  Held. 

New  York,  Nov.  19.— Wool.— The  week  has  ruled 
quiet  at  ail  eastern  points  since  the  election.  There 
have  been  attempts  to  break  the  market,  but  sellers 
are  unwavering  and  respond  to  forebodings  that  the 
depleted  supply  will  cost  buyers  more  before  it  will 
less.  This  is  as  much  the  outlook  now  as  before, 
with  the  known  needs  of  mills,  while  the  stiff  condi- 
tion of  foreign  prices  reflects  with  advantage  here. 
Sale-t  at  New  York:  446,000  pounds  of  domestic  and 
282  000  pounds  of  foreign.  Sales  at  Boston:  1,973,- 
500  pounds  of  domestic.  The  sales  were  mainly  in 
small  lots  with  little  California;  also  215,000  Austra- 
lian and  160,000  carpet. 

California  Wine  and  Brandy. 

New  YoBK,  Nov.  20.— Based  upon  the  present  rate 
of  orders,  dealers  in  California  wine  expect  there 
will  be  an  unusually  brisk  holiday  demand.  Siierry 
is  scarce  for  trade  wants;  and  shipments  are  urged  if 
they  can  be  made  promptly. 

Brandy  grives  more  satisfaction  than  formerly;  even 
the  young  lots  do  not  depend  so  exclusively  uion 
druggists  wants  as  has  been  the  case. 

Good  Raisins  Wanted. 
N«w  York,  Nov.  20.— There  Is  a  good  demand  for 
good  quality,  but  the  market  is  irregular  and  slow 
for  Imperfect  grades.  Many  parcels  that  have  hung 
Are  are  now  pressed  for  sale.  In  fact,  dealers  will 
make  a  price  for  three-crown  boxes  for  a  customer 
rather  than  let  him  go.  In  this  way,  useful  marks 
have  sold  at  81.55,  and  there  have  been  numerous 
intermediate  rates  between  that  price  and  last  week's 
extreme.  Fancy  four-crown  bags,  7c;  choice,  6c; 
ordinary,  but  sound,  5}^c;  two-crown,  4>^c;  layers, 
81.60@2,  as  to  mark. 

California  Mustard  Seed  Sells  High. 

Nbw  York.  Nov.  20.-CaIiforBla  mustard  seed  hag 
attained  the  distinction  of  being  quoted  right  up  to 
the  best  English.  A  large  sale  ol^  yellow  is  reported 

at  73^(a8c. 

Hops  are  Quiet  but  Steady. 

Nbw  Yobk,  Nov.  20.-The  spot  market  is  tame  and 
featureless,  still  owners  have  given  brewers  usefkil 
new  at  2lrf«22c,  and  quote  export  selections  at  28(ai5c 
for  spot  Pacific,  and  still  24c  continues  extreme.  Ex- 
ports for  the  week  are  9:j8  bales. 

Forelsrn  Wheat  Market. 
London,  Nov.  21.— Mark  Lane  Expregg  says:  De- 
liveries of  English  wheat  from  general  quality  are 
very  low,  though  during  the  last  few  days  Iho  condi- 
tion Blightly  improved.  There  was  an  advance  of  2d 


In  Mark  Lane,  where  small  business  was  done,  cen- 
teriuK  chiefly  on  best  foreign  wheats,  and  embracing 
nearly  all  Pacific  Coast  wheat.  The  price  of  foreign 
wheats,  however,  was  kept  down  owlcg  to  large  ex- 
ports from  Russia.  Wild  weather  led  to  a  decline  in 
barley  to  21s,  oats  ISs,  corn  168.  To-day  English 
wheats  are  firm;  American,  6d  higher,  with  a  few 
sales  at  an  advance  of  3d.  Foreign  wheats  un- 
changed. Good  American  flour  3d  dearer.  Little 
sale  for  barley,  oats,  corn. 


Grain  Fatarea. 

Liverpool. 

The  following  are  the  closing  prices  paid  for  wheat  options 
per  otl.  for  the  past  week: 


Dec.  Jan.  Feb.  Mar 

fslOid  5  lUd  6s0&id  SnOlSd 

SalOid  SsllSd  6i00W  OnOUd 

esUid  68Ulid  bsOIld  6«02id 

6b1u|(1  5Bll2d  ealOfd  6s02  d 


April. 

«»02td 
6B02m 
6S03  d 
6s02id 


for  P.  8. 
Stea'lily  held. 

Sulet  but  steady, 
eld  higher. 
Quiet  but  steady 


Nov 

Thursday....  5s091d 

Friday   fsii9!d 

Saturday..  ..  SslUd 
Monday  5sl0  d 

Tuesday  

The  following  are  t>he  prices  for  California  cargoes  for  off 
coast,  nearly  due  and  prompt  shipments  for  the  past  week: 

Market 

O.  O.     P.  S.     N.  D. 
Thursday...  3289d    32s91  33s3d 

Friday  3289d    32s9d  329ad 

Saturday...  33a       33s  33b 

Monday  32s9d  33s9d  3289d 

Tuesday  

To-day  s  cablegram  Is  as  follows 

Liverpool,  Nov.  22.— Wheat— Quiet  but  steady.  Cali- 
foruia  spot  lots,  6s  8d;  off  coast,  32-1  9d;  just  shipped,  32s 
9d;  Qear;y  due,  328  9d;  cargoes  cfE  ccast.  slow;  on  passage, 
rather  easie  ;  wheat  on  passage  to  continent,  967,1)0))  Qrs.; 
wbeit  and  flour  on  passage  to  U.  K.,  2,632,ljtK)  qrs. 

San  Francisco. 

WHEAT. 

seller  Buyer 
'92.      Dec      Jan.  Miy 

Thursday,  highest   131       1325      13Ji  13lJ{ 

lowest   131       132|      133  1364 

Friday,  highest   13iiJ      ....  1368 

"     lowest   1324      ....  1364 

Saturday,  highest   132|      ....  136} 

"       lowest  ,   132*      ....  136t 

Monday,  highest   1824      ....  136i 

lowest   132i      ....  136i 

Tuesday,  highest  

"       lowest  ,  

The  following  are  to-(iay'«  recorded  sales  on  Oall: 
Wheat — Morning — Informal:  Buyer  December — 200  tons, 
$1.32;  3j0,  §1.32i.  May— lOj  tons  S1.3cJ  per  ctl.  Regular 
sessiou:  \iay— 200  ions,  .>'l  35|;  300,  $I.3dJ;  100,  41.351;  20O. 
«1.35i.  Buyer  December  -70^  tons,  $i  321;  900,  $1.32  per  ctl. 
Afternoon:  Buyer  May— 20j  tons,  $I.3o.  May— 700  tons, 
$1.35ji.  Buyer  December— 100  tons,  81.314  per  cel. 

BARLEY. 

Seller 

'92.    Dec.  Jan 

Thursday,  highest   88i 

"         lowest   88* 

Friday,  highest... 

lowest.... 
Saturday,  highest 
"        lowest , 
Monday,  highest.. 

"  lowest . . 
Tuesday,  highest . 

lowest  

•Buyer  option. 
The  following  are  to-day's  recorded  sales  on  Call: 
Barley-Regular  session:   May— 100  tons,  92Jc;  100, 
100,  92c  per  ctl.   Afternoon:  May— 200  tons.  91{<:;  400, 
500,  9Uc.   December -300  tons,  87}c;  400,  87ic  per  ctl. 

Eastern  Markets. 

The  following  shows  the  closing  prices  per  cental  of  wheat 
for  the  past  week  at 

New  York. 


881 
♦89 

m 


m 

89J 
89* 
8»i 


88i  88| 


May 

9"  ' 

9; 


92Jc; 
9lic; 


General  Produce 


Extra  choice  In  good  packages  fetch  an  advance  on  top 
r|uotation»,  while  very  poor  grades  Bell  Ie88  tban  the  lower 
ciuoliitions.  NoVEM*»R  2V.  1892. 

BKAN8  AND  PEAS.      iDo  country  m'U. 3  90  — 

Bayo,  ctl   2  25  <«  2  35  Superfiue   2  50  (<i   3  00 

Butter   2  75  ft*  3  to  i  NUTS-JoBUINO. 

Pea   2  50  («  2  60  IWalnuts,  hard 

Red   2  40  (to  2  50  I    thell.  Oal.  %..      f,  8 

Pluk   2  III  (ft  2  10  Do  soU  shell...      8  «  »t 

Small  White...  2  45  (a  2  t6  Do  paper-shell . .  9  ®  11 
Large  White...  2  25  ®  2  35  lAlmonds,  fftBh'l  12  i@  l3* 
Llrua   2  75  (a  3  00  IPaper  8heU   13  (S 


Fid  Peas,blk  eye  1  60  v/. 

Do  grceu   1  75  @ 

Do  Nlles   1  60  « 

Split   4  60  1 

BUTTER. 
Cal.,    poor  to 

fair,  lb   12J 

Do  g'd  to  choice  20 
Do  Giltedged...  — 
Do  Creamery. . . 
Do  do  Glltedge. 
East*  ro,  lad.e.. 
Oal.  Pickled  ... 

0*1.  Keg  

EaBt'rn  (Jri  am'y 

CHEESE 
Oal.  choice 

cream  

Do  fulr  to  good. 
Do  Giltedged.. 

D  .  Skiip  

Young  America 

EGGS 
Cal.  "as  is,"  doz  _ 

Do  shaky   20  m 

Do  canUled   37i@ 

Do  choi;e  

Do  fresh  laid...     —  (<* 
Dodo  s'lcdwhte    — @ 
Easttru  cold- 
storage   21  & 

Dofre?h   '25  <g> 

Do  selected 


60  'a, 
60  @ 
40  (» 
90  (<i  1  20 


Hardshell   6  W 

2  00  Brazil   8  ^ 

1  1 5  Ficaos,  pmall..      8  W 

5  50  Do  large   14  @ 

Peanuts   3i(0 

Filoerts   10  ftf 

Hickory   7  (» 

Chestnuts   18 

ONIONS. 

Silverskin   50  @ 

POTATOEij. 

—  River  Reda   35  (a 

-  iKarly  Rose,  ctl.     40  ft? 
24  Pcerlefs   

Garnet  Chilies. . 
Burbaok  Sred's 
Do  do  baUnas . . 

Sweet   50  (a  1  00 

Extra  choice  sell  (of  more 
money 

POULTRY. 

Hens,  doz          5  50  to  7  00 

RoosterB.  old...  5  50  W  6  CO 

Do  young  5  10  (5  7  00 

Broilers,  small.  3  00  ((^  3  75 

Do  large   3  75  ®  4  60 

Fryers   4  00  to  5  00 

Ducks   4  00  ^460 

Do  Urge   4  50  to  5  50 

Do  eztralarge..     —  (a  7  00 

Geese,  pair          1  50  (g  1  75 

Turkeys,  gobl'r.  15  to  18 
32iTurkey8,  nens..  15  (g  17 
Outside  prices  for  selected  Do  dressed  .  19  (a  22 
large  eggs  and  inside  prices  All  kinds  of  poultry,  if  poor 
for  mixed  Bizes- small  eggs  or  small,  sell  at  lees  tbaa 
are  hard  to  sell.  quoted;  if  large  and  in  good 


condition,  they  Bell  Cor  more 
thau  quoted. 


@11  £0 


FElSD. 

Bran,  ton  14  00@  15  00 

FeedmeaL  26  0"®  27  00 

Gr'd  Barley....  19  5nr<t  20  50  jManhattan  Egg 

MiUdlinga  20  00@  22  50  i  Food  (Fvcd  EaU 

Oil  Cake  Meal. .  @  35  00     Branr,)  in  100- 

Manbatan Horse  tt>  Cabinets... 

Food  (Ked  Ball  GAME 
Bran  1)  in  ItjO-  Quail,  per  doz..  1  00  (g  1  25 

lb.  Cabinets...     -  @  8  00  j Ducks    —  (S  — 

HAY.  !Do  Mai  d  ^  doz  3  50  (a  5  00 

Compressed  ...  8  00  (gll  00  Do  Sprig  2  CO  to  2  tO 

Whear,  per  ton.  8  50('i       -   Do  Teal   1  50  to  — 

Do  choice      ..  @  13  00  Do  Widgeon. .. .  1  50  to  2  CO 

Wheat  and  oats  8  00a  11  50  Do  Email   1  00  (ft  1  50 

Wild  Oats   7  00<a  10  UO  Geete   ...     -  — 

Cultivated  do  .  6  COw   9  00  Do  gray  ^doz..  2  00  (ft  2  50 

Barley   6  5C@   9  00  Do  While   1  00  to  1  50 

Alfalfa.    8  00(a  10  CO  Do  Brant   1  00      1  50 


Day. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

March. 

May. 

12?i 

130i 

135i 

139 

130 

137i 

141 

128 

132 

137 

1404 

128^ 

131 

116 

139| 

Tuesday  

The  following  is  to-day's  telegram — per  bushel: 
New  York,  Nov.  22.— Wheat -It^c  for  Dacember, 
for  January,  8Uc  for  March,  and  83}  for  May. 


785c 


Day. 
ursday 
Friday . . . 


Chicago. 


Nov. 

Dec. 

May 

11% 

121 

131 

122! 

133 

119| 

121 

132 

1191 1 

Ul 

131 

Tuesday   ....   

The  following  is  to-day's  telegram— per  bushel: 
Chicago,  Nov.  22.— Wheat -721c  for  December,  and  78ic 

for  May. 


Frnits  and  Vegetables. 

Oholoe  selected,  in  good  paokagea,  (etch  an  advance  on  the 
quotations,  while  very  poor  grades  sell  less  tban  the  lower 


notations, 
Limes,  Mez 


4  00 
4  OO 

6  00 
I  7  60 


3  00 

Do  Cal   2  60 

Lemons,  box....  6  00 
Do  Sicily  choice  6  00 
Strawberries,  pr 

chest  10  00  @12  00 

Apples   30  (g  60 

Do  Choice   75  @  1  DO 

Do  Extra  choice  —  @  1  26 
Grapes,  pr  bx  — 

Do  White   25  a 

Do  Black   2i  ® 

Do  Muscats   25  @ 

Do  T.'kays   35  (g 

Do  Royal  Isabel  1  00  @ 
Do  Cornichon..     60  @ 
Wine  QrapQS, 
Zinf  nd'l,  pr  tn.      —  (318  00 

Mission  12  00  @15  00 

White  ."  9  00  (<<12  GO 

PeaiB   25  @  75 

do  Winter  Nelis  75  @  1  25 
Quinces  pr  bi..     75  (g  1  00 

Persimmoi'S        1  00  (g  1  50 

Pomegranates.lb     2  09  4 


November  22,  1892. 
Huckleberries, lb      4  @  6 
Extra  choice  fruit  for  special 
purposes  sells  at  an  advance 
on  outsi  Je  quotations 

Beets,  sk,. 


60 
60 
60 
60 
1  2i 
75 


Okra,  dry,  lb, , , , 
PaiuUps,  otl. . . . 
Peppers,  dry,  lb 
Do  grn  Chili,  bx 
Do  do  Bells.... 

Turnips,  ctl  

Oabl>age,  100  Iba 
QarUc,  S>  


String  Beans, lb. 

Lima  Beans  

Cucumbers,  t>ox 

Mushrooms  

Egg  Plant,  bx.. 
Mar'fat  Squash, 


(Jelery. 


i  50 

30  i 

i  60 

8  Q 

1  10 

1  00  « 

1  1  50 

7  « 

1  8 

60  ^ 

i  75 

60  (i 

S  75 

i  fo 

50  C 

)  60 

25  « 

i  60 

3  6 

i  4 

2  @  4 

50  v«  85 

-  ®  - 

6J  Q 

i  75 

4  DO  ®  8  OO 

50  @  65 

60  (( 

!  75 

Live 


BKBF. 

»taU  fed.  

Grass  fed,  extra. 
First  quality 

Second  quality.  _ 

Third  quality  3  ®— 

Bulla  and  thin  Oows...]  @— 
VEAL. 

Range,  heavy  5  @— 

Do  Ught  6  ®- 

Dairy  7  e8i 


Stock. 

MUTTON. 

Wethers  6i«— 

Ewes   6  @— 

Do  Spring   7i@— 

HOOS. 

Light,  9  lb,  oente   H^— 

Medium   5j'g— 

Heavy   EjS- 

Soft   4S@- 

Feedeis  4i:4— 

Stock  Bogs.   4i'»— 

DressodI  7@8 


Twine  and  Baling  Rope. 


BALE  ROPE. 

Sisal,  3yaru9   9 

Do.  2  yarns,  light  9i 

Duplex.  3  yaruB   9 

Manilla,  3  yarns,  heavy... loi 
Pure  Manilla,  3  4  yams.  12 
Do,  3  yams,  light  12i 


TWINE. 
Pure  Manilla  Hop,  in  balls, 

tarred  lU 

Do,  Grapevine,  in  balls  or 

colls  12 

Do,  SprinK  16 

Duplex  Hon  In  balls,  tar'd.  9i 
Do,  Grapevine,  in  balls  or 

coils  101 


Wine. 

Red  and  White  Wine  from  bay  counties,  vintage  of 

1891,  per  gal..  In  (eUar  lots  IS  020 

U92  vintage  in  cellar  lots  10  (Sl5 


Clover   8  00(01  10  00 

Straw,  bale   35fte  £0 

GRAIN,  ETC. 

Barley,  feed,  ctl   80  @  

Do  good    85  (rt  

Do  choice   87i@  

Do  1  rowing   924(a  

Do  do  choice. . .   

Do  do  Giltedge  1  00  @  

Do  Chevalier...  1  00   

Do  do  Gi  tedge.l  15  (g  

Buckwheat  2  25  (B  

Corn,  white....!  15  CS   1  20 
Yellow,  large... 1  05  (g   1  (J7i'Ham3,  Calsalt  d 
Do  small  1  12}to  1  15  iDo Eastern. 


m  1 15 

Oats,  milling...!  37i@  

Feed,  choice  1  35  to  

Do  good  1  30  to  

Do  tair  1  25  @  

Do  common....!  174(*  

Surprise  1  45  (ii  

Black  Cal  1  10  @  1  25  [Mustard,  yeUow  5m 

Do  Oregon   —  @  Do  brown   4  @ 

  WOOL. 

Fall,  1892. 


Snipe   -   (a  — 

Do  rJngllBb,  doz  1  50  (£(  2  00 
Do  Jack,  per  doz  75  @  I  (  0 
H»re,  ver  doz..  1  00  (a  1  26 
Rabbits,  large..  1  25  @  I  50 
Do  small  1  00  (it  1  25 

PROVISIONS. 
Cal.  bacon, 
heavy,  per  tti.     12  @  — 

Medium   13  (95  — 

Light.   14  (a  — 

Lard   9J(tt  !2i 

Cal  sm'k'd  beef.     11  @  — 

13  (a  - 

14  ^  - 

SEEDS. 

Alfalfa   10  @  - 

Clover,  Red....     14  (a  — 

White    28  (a 

Flaxseed   2  25  (ft 

Hemp   HdS 


6J 


Gray  1  30  _ 

Rye  1  m®  1  17i 

*Wheat,  milling 

Gi  tcdged  1  35  to  

Do  choice  1  33i@  —  - 

Do  fair  to  good.!  32i(g  

Shippiog.choice  1  33i(g  

Do  good  1  3im  

Do  fair  1  28l(a  

Common  1  26i(a  

Scnora  1  25  (g  1  30 

HOPS. 

1892,  fair   18  @  — 

Good   20(a  — 

Choice   21  @  — 

FLOUR. 
Bxtra.city  mills  3  90  @  — 


6i@ 
10  - 


S  Joaquin,  plain 
Do  mountain. . . 

Do  lamb   

Northern  Choice 
Do  Defective. . . 

Uo  Lamb   10  @ 

HONEY- 1892  CROP. 
White    c '  m  b, 

2-lb  frame  

Do  do  1-lb  frame 
White  extracted 

Amber  do  

Dark  do  

Beeswax,  lb.... 


9l(S 
114@ 
7S@ 

23*1 


m 

14i 


Dried  Fruits. 


The  quotations  given  below  are  for  average  prices  re- 
ceived by  commission  merchants  for  consignments  by 
growers.  Something  very  fancy  fetches  an  advance  on  the 
highest  quotations,  while  poor  sells  slightly  beU)W  the  low- 
est quotations.  Prices,  unless  otherwise  sprcifi-d  are  for 
fruit,  in  sacks;  add  for  50-lb.  boxes  ic  per  Q>.  and  for  25-Ib. 
boxes  i  to  Ic  per  lb. 

APPLES-  1892.  ,  PEARS-1892. 

Sun-dried, i'a,  prime..  3i@  4  Sun-dried,  quarters..-  @  3 

Do  do  choice   4  *t  44  Ho  sUced   4  (<i  5 

Do  sliced,  prime  i  @  *l  Evap.,  sUc'd,  inb'xes.  7  (3  8 

Do  do  choice   44@  5  Do  ring  do   9  lalO 

Kvap.  bl.,ri  g.50-lb.bi  JfS  9  Unp'led,qrfd,bl'ch'd.  6  (g  7 
F..ncy,  higher.  PLUMS— IS92. 

APRICOTS— 1892.         Pitted,  sun-dr  ed  10  (glOi 

Do  bleached  154(g—  'Do  evap.  boie<*, choice-  >  — 

Do  do  fancy  15  @16  Do  do  do  fancy  —  (g  - 

Evap  cho;ce,  inboies.15  @16  Uopicted   i  <8  5 

Do  fancy,  do  154(317  PRUNES-1892. 

FIG3-1892.  Cal.  French,  ungraded  74(g  8 


Do  graied.  60  to  100..  84ia  9 

Do  do  40  to  60  11  @I2 

Fancy  sell  for  more  money. 

RAISINS -1892. 
L  o  n  il  o  n  Layer?, 

cluster  per  box.!  93  (32  00 
Di  choicest  do...!  50  (81  60 
Do  prime  pr  bx. .  1  25  @1  40 


Stm-dried,  black  4  @- 

Do  whitp   34(«t- 

GRAPES-1892. 
Sun-dried,  stemless..  3  O- 

Do  unsteramed   '4(g  2 

NECTARINES-1892. 

Red,  sun-dried  7  (d  8 

Do  Evap.,  i  i  boxes. .  .- 

White,  sun-driei          94(811  Loose  Muscatels, 

Do  evaporated  —  (flC—  2-crowD,  pr  bx..    —  (31  00 

FEAGHKS-1892.  Do  3-crown  do  . .  .1  15  (31  25 
Sun-dried,  unreeled..  7  @  74  Do  do  do  faced. . .1  30  v-l  35 

Do  do  prime,  blched.  9  @10  Unstem'edMusca- 

Do  do  choice,  do  11  (** —  tt*lsinsks  pr  lb. 

Do  do  fancy  114@-  Stem'ed  2-crown. 

Sun-dr.,  prd,brched..     @—  IStem'ed  ^-crown. . 

Uo  do  prime  14  (o —  Se'dl's  M'fc'fls  sks 

Do  do  choice  —  @15  Dodo  in  bxa   -  (gl  CO 

Do  do  fancy  —  (JilB  Do  Sultanas,  sks.   —  (g  7 

Evap.,  peeled,  in  box-  Do  do  bxs   —  ^1  50 

es  choice  174@—  ]    Halves,  quarters  and  eighths 

Do  do  fancy  20  @ —  25.  50  and  75  cents  higher  re- 
spectively than  whole  boxes. 


24@ 

3  (<* 
35(g 

4  ta 


The  Recognized  Standard  of  Modern 
Piano  INanufaciure. 

B^LTIMORK 

22  &  24  E  Baltimore  3t 

WAS  a  IN  O  TON,  817  Penneylvania  Ave. 


NEW  YORK, 

14H  Firth  Avenoe. 
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JPATROJVJS  Of  ^USBAJ^DF^Y 


Hon,  D.  A.  Ostrom  for  Senator. 

LODi,  Nov.  20,  1892. 
To  THE  Editor: — It  appears  now  with- 
out a  doubt  that  the  next  legislature  of  this 
State  will  be  Demociatic,  and  will  reform 
some  of  the  evils  of  which  the  producers  of 
this  golden  State  have  been  laboring  under 
for  so  many  years,  particularly  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  monopolies;  and  while  the  mem- 
bers of  the  coming  legislature  are  thinking 
of  some  one  for  United  State  Senator,  I 
desire  to  suggest  the  name  of  Hon.  D.  A. 
Ostrom  of  Yuba  county,  as  one  whom  I  have 
known  at  all  times  and  under  all  influences 
and  temptations,  as  being  with  the  people  and 
Jor  the  people's  interest.  I  feel  that 
when  we  have  found  a  man  so  devoted  to 
the  interest  of  the  producers  we  should  put 
him  forward  and  thereby  follow  out  the 
Grange  doctrine,  "  the  office  should  seek 
the  man,  and  not  the  man  the  office." 
Hon.  D.  A.  Ostrom  is  a  true  and  tried 
Granger.  J.  D.  Huffman. 

The  Schoolbook  Question. 

LoDi,  Nov.  20,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor  :— At  the  regular  meet- 
ing of  the  Pomona  Grange  of  San  Joaquin 
county,  held  Nov.  17th,  the  subject  of  the 
discontinuance  of  the  present  system  of 
schoolbooks  In  this  State  was  taken  up;  and 
it  further  appearing  that  there  is  a  ring  in 
this  State  at  this  lime  using  every  effort  to 
have  the  present  system  set  aside,  they 
unanimously  passed  the  following: 

Whereas,  Notwithstanding  specious  and 
seductive  influences  to  the  contrary,  it  is 
evident  to  us  that  the  present  system  pos- 
sesses large  economic  advantages;  and 

Whereas,  We  deprecate  a  return  to  the 
system  formerly  in  vogue,  with  its  train  of 
corrupting  influences;  therefore 

Resolved,  That  we  request  our  State  Legis- 
lature and  the  State  administration  to  dis- 
countenance all  attempts  to  abolish  thepres 
ent  system,  and  do  all  in  their  power  for 
its  maintenance,  perfection  and  efficiency. 

J.  D.  Huffman,  Secrttary. 

The  Secretary's  Column. 

By  A.  T.  Dewby,  Secretary  State  Orange  of  CaliforDia. 
FORM  OF  PETITION. 
A  form  of  blank  petition  tor  adoption  by 
subordinate  Granges  and  the  following  peti 
tion  for  the  signatures  of  brothers  and  sis 
ters  accompany  the  foregoing  appeal: 

To  the  Honorable  the  Senate  and  Assem 
bly  oj  the  State  oj  California:  The  under' 
signed,  citizens  ol  your  State,  believing  that 
in  the  matter  of  succession  to  community 
property,  on  the  death  of  either  husband  or 
wife,  boih  spouses  should  have  the  same 
rights,  respectfully  petition  your  honorable 
bodies  that  an  Act  be  passed  substantially 
as  follows: 

An  Act  to  amend  the  Civil  Code  in  rela- 
tion to  community  property,  and  to  the  suc- 
cession thereto  in  case  of  the  death  ol 
either  spouse.  The  People  of  the  State  of 
California,  represented  in  Senate  and  As 
sembly,  do  enact  as  follows:  SECTION  i. 
Section  1401  ot  the  Civil  Code  is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  Section 
1401.  Upon  the  death  of  the  husband  or 
wife  the  entire  community  property,  without 
administration,  belongs  to  the  survivor. 
Sec.  2.  Section  1402  of  the  Civil  Code  is 
is  hereby  repealed.  [Signatures.] 

The  following  petition,  which  we  believe 
will  be  popularly  indorsed  by  our  subordi- 
nate Granges,  came  from  the  same  committee : 
STATE  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 
To  the  Legislature  of  California: 
 Grange,  No.   ,  Patrons  ot  Hus- 
bandry, of  the  State  of  California,  has  unan- 
imously adopted  the  following  preamble  and 
resolution: 

Wherkas,  It  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
this  body  that  intf  rested  parties  are  seeking,  through 
Teachers'  Institutes  and  through  paid  articles  which 
appear  in  newspapers  under  the  guise  of  voluntary 
contributions,  and  in  other  ways,  to  undermine  and 
break  down  the  present  system  of  schoolbooks  in 
this  State;  and 

Whereas,  We  deprecate  a  return  to  the  system 
formerly  in  vogue,  with  its  train  of  corrupting  in- 
fluences; and 

Whereas,  Notwithstanding  specious  and  seduc- 
tive influences  to  the  contrary,  it  is  evident  to  us 
that  the  present  system  possesses  large  economic 
advantages;  and 

Whereas,  We  have  confidence  in  the  integrity  and 
ability  of  the  Slate  Board  of  Education  and  in  the 
administration  of  the  State  Printing  Office;  therefore. 

Resolved,  That  we  request  our  State  Legislature 
and  our  .State  administration  to  discountenance  all 
attempts  to  abolish  the  present  system,  and  to  do 
all  in  their  power  for  its  maintenance,  perfection 
and  efficiency.  By  order  of  the  Grange.  Very 
rcsppclfully,  [To  be  signed  by  W.  M.  and  Sec'y 
with  seal.] 

We  hope  each  Grange  will  give  the 
above-mentioned  matters  full  discussion  and 


consideration.  As  to  donating  money  for 
building  a  "  Temple,"  every  Patron  should 
act  for  himself  or  herself,  and  contribute  ac 
cording  to  their  own  minds  and  means 
Those  not  able  or  moved  to  donate  should 
not  discourage  those  who  are  able  and  will 
ing  to  support  so  patriotic  an  enterprise. 
NATIONAL  GRANGE. 

The  26th  Annual  Session  of  the  National 
Grange  opened  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  on 
Wednesday  of  last  week.  By  Associated 
Press  dispatches  we  learn  that  Worthy 
Master  Brigham  expressed  some  plain  views 
on  the  money  and  other  questions  which  we 
shall  be  able  to  furnish  later,  after  having 
time  to  hear  from  our  worthy  California  rep- 
resentatives, Bro.  and  Sister  Davis. 

Bro.  Brigham  is  reported  as  saying  that 
the  financial  condition  of  the  Grange  was 
good  and  the  reports  from  the  State  Granges 
show  increasing  numerical  strength.  The 
speaker  outlined  the  benefits  accruing  to  the 
farmer  from  the  organization  and  advocated 
renewed  efforts  to  secure  the  early  passage 
of  the  antioption  Jbill.  He  said:  "  All  that 
our  Order  will  ask  of  the  new  administration 
is  that  the  same  consideration  given  to 
other  interests  be  accorded  agriculture." 
The  speaker  deprecated  at  this  time  the 
movement  to  induce  the  Government  to 
spend  large  sums  in  the  irrigation  of  the  dry 
lands  of  tlie  West,  and  passed  on  to  lengthy 
discussion  of  the  financial  question,  advo- 
cating honest  money. 

STATE  GRANGE  REPORT  AND  RESOLUTION 
The  following  report  on  the  Master's  ad- 
dress, by   the  Legislative  Committee  was 
adopted  at  the  late  S.  G.  Session: 

In  that  portion  referring  to  legislation,  we 
fully  concur  in  the  suggestion  of  the  W.  M 
that  the  chief  reason  for  our  failure  in  some 
instances  to  procure  legislation  sought,  is  be 
cause  farmers  choose  some  one  not  of  their 
their  own,  or  a  kindred  calling  to  represent 
them. 

Under  the  head  of  National  Grange,  he 
speaks  feelingly  and  truthfully  of  the  impor 
tant  work  done  by  that  body  in  sustaining 
and  upholding  the  dignity  and  influence  of 
the  Order;  and  of  the  preparations  made  and 
to  be  made  in  the  establishing  headquarters 
for  our  Order  at  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago 
in  1893. 

In  toe  matter  of  Free  Rural  Mail  Deliv- 
ery, your  committee  fully  concurs  in  the 
sentiments  of  the  W.  M.,  and  believes  if  an 
earnest  effort  would  be  made  on  the  part  01 
members  of  this  Order  in  conjunction  with 
the  known  endeavors  of  the  P.  M.  General 
in  this  direction,  we  can  secure  through 
congressional  action  at  the  next  session  of 
that  body,  authority  for  the  undertaking  of 
at  least  a  partial  system  of  this  kind  ;  look- 
ing for  its  general  adoption  ultimately. 

The  following  by  I.  C.  Steele  was  also 
adopted. 

Resolved:  That  the  Legislative  Committee  of  this 
Stale  Grange  prepare  a  memorial  to  be  presented  in 
both  Houses  of  the  coming  Legislature  for  the  pur- 
pose of  memorializing  Longress  to  remove  the  present 
dnty  on  grain  bags,  that  they  may  be  admitted  free. 

GRANGE  ANNIVERSARY.— So  far,  We  leam 
of  only  three  or  four  Granges  that  have  an- 
nounced their  determinatioo  to  commemo- 
rate the  birthday  of  the  P.  of  H.  We  trust, 
however,  there  are  many  that  will  have  a 
joyous  gathering  Saturday,  Dec.  3d,  the  an- 
niversary falling  on  Sunday  this  year. 

Temescal  Grange  was  visited  last  Satur- 
day by  our  able  Sisters  C.  E.  Kinney  and 
S  J.  Cross.  The  Grange  voted  to  have  a 
"  basket  lunch  "  on  Saturday,  Dec.  3d.  Ex- 
ercises appropriate  to  the  birthday  of  the 
Order  will  be  held,  opening  at  10  a.  m.  All 
Patrons  are  invited. 

Tulare  Grange  requests  the  attendance 
of  some  State  officer  or  lecturer,  Dec.  3d, 
when  the  Patrons  of  Tulare  and  their  friends 
will  no  doubt  have  a  good  old-fashioned  an- 
niversary celebration.  We  hope  to  an- 
nounce the  speakers  in  our  next  issue. 

A  Joint  Invitation.— It  should  be 
understood  that  Two  Rock  and  Petaluma 
Granges  together  invite  the  State  Grange  to 
hold  its  next  annual  meeting  in  Petaluma. 


SHROPSHIRES  FOR  SALE. 

30  to  40  Thorouerhbred  and  Hi^rh- 
Grade  Shropshire  Bams  Beady  for 
Service. 

Thia  Dtock  Is  the  Best  in  the  State,  havlnr  been 
Belei'ttd  from  the  famous  flock  of  the  lata  Andrew 
Umlih,  of  Redwood  City 

L  E.  McMAHAN  &  SONS, 

OFFIOK,  88  Fonrth  8r««t,  Bmn.  FrsncUoo. 
B ANOH ,  Dlxcn.  Oal. 


LAST  MONTH 

THE  JUDSON  FRUIT  COMPANY 

Solicited  consignments  from  the  Fruit  and  Produce  growers  of 
California.    The  Consignments  Came,  and  we  believe  that  shippers 
are  satisfied.    It  is  our  aim  to  handle  all  goods  placed  in  our  hands 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  the  confidence  of  consignors. 
Packing  for  long  distance  shipping  a  specialty. 
Good  Storage.    Good  Local  Trade. 

ADDRESS  THE  dUDSON  FRUIT  COMPANY, 

308  &  310  Washinglon  St,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


AUNT  JEMIMA'Si^E^^  there? 
'  ■  «V«       >  EVERYBODY  WAS  THERE. 

QUILTING  PARTY.     fAU  the  Goods  used  came  from 

414-416-418  Front  Street,  San  Francsico. 

Everybody  said,  "  How  pretty,  how  wide,  how  suitable,  how  Cheap  I  "  There  were 
Bright  red  Bedfords,  in  black  polka  dot  and  pretty  figure  ;  30  In.;  worth  20c.;  cost  only  8c. 
Cream  ground  Mandarins,  1  yard  wide,  large  figure ;  tor  linings ;  worth  16c.;  cost  8c. 

Springtide  Buntings,  30  colors ;  34  in.  wide  or  more  ;  to  nice  ;  worth  10c  eost  7c. 

Common  Ecru  Cheese-cloth ;  some  use  It ;  not  recommended ;  36  in   4,  5c. 

Heavy  Twilled  Calico,  bright  colors;  large  Hgure  ;  20  kinds;  called  Cretonne  8o. 

Other  quilting  styles  of  Calico  ;  large  figure  ;  various  qualities  S.  6,  7  c. 

Pacific  ChallLt,  all  light  or  medium  ;  standard  width  ;  worth  8c  ndw  'S%e. 

Common  Prints,  such  as  you  get  anywhere  ;  not  wide  or  very  good   4J^,  6c. 

Various  articles  for  quilting  in  Cashmere  finish;  wide  and  narrow  6,  6,  8,  lOc. 

Cotton  Bats  20  per  cent,  cheaper  than  anywhere  ;  1  lb.  rolls  ;  3  grades  13 JB»  20c. 

Common  colored  Wool  (shoddy),  for  common  quilta  or  lounges  <>}^C. 

Tieyarn,  Cotton  ;  all  colors  ;  5c.  ball  Zephyr  ;  odd  colors  SO  hanks  for  91.00 

Other  yams  for  tyeing  quilts  and  for  knitting  things  ;  all  kinds  and  prices.   See  list. 

And  the  things  they  had  to  Eat  a  a  ma  from  SMITH'S,  too. 

■When  you  decide  to  start  housekeeping,  after  "  seeing  Nellie  home,"  remem- 
berthe  CHEAPEST  place  in  the  world  to  get  things  is  ®  JVHTH'S. 


The  following  San  Francisco  Firms  ana  Individuals  Received  fhe 
Highest  Awards  of  ihe  State  Agricultural  Society  at  the  late  State  Fair. 


BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 

BEST  DISPLAY  OF  AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY,  CALIFORNIA 
MANUFACTURE,  GOODS  MANUFACTURED  BY  BENICIA  AGRICUL- 
TURAL WORKS. 

BUFFALO-PITTS  THRESHING  MACHINE. 
TIGER  HAY  RAKES. 
FAVORIIE  POWER  CORN  SHELLERS 
B.  &  H.  LAWN  MOWERS. 
BUCKEYE  REAPERS. 
HALLECK  POTATO  DIGGER. 
BENICIA  SIDE-HILL  PLOWS. 
EUREKA  SULKY  PLOWS. 
BENICIA  SOD  PLOW. 

BEST  PLOW  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES,  THE  "  BENICIA." 
BENICIA  SPRING  WAGON. 


J.  W.  GRACE  &  CO. 

CANNON'S  SHEEP  DIP— Three  in  competition. 


PARAPPINE  PAINT  CO. 

BEST  PREPARED  PAINT  (P.  &  B.). 

SAMPLES  OF  PAINT.  CAL.  IMANUFACTURE  (P.  &  B.)- 


iLilEDA  STEEL  WIHD  MILL. 


10, 12  and  14  ft. 

Cheaper  than  any 
FIrit-ClaBS  UiU  in 
the  market. 
KTcry  Ob* 

Onaranteed. 

No  bearings,  no 
aprlngs,  no  wheels 
to  get  out  of  order. 
The  simplest  mill  In 
the  world. 

10  foot  140  00 

12.root  BO  00 

14-foot   60  00 

A(«nt»  Wantea 

—  ADDKB8S — 


TBUHAN,  HOOKER  k  CO,,  Sai  Fmcisco  or  Fresio. 


ANGORA  GOATS  FOR  SALE. 


A  number  ot  pure-bred  Angora  Qoats  In  lots  to  suit, 
rhis  Is  the  stock  of  goats  formerly  owned  by  Juliu. 
Weyand  and  will  be  sold  cheap  for  cash.  Address 

BRNB8T  WKVANn  OolQan.  Oal. 


M  A  C  H  Y      *  ' 


Mining,  DHohlng,  Pumping. 

■  ■  r^tt    Wind  and  Steam:  Heating  Boilers,  &o.  Will 

■  ■         ^  ^mpay  you  to  aend  26c.  for  Encyclopedia,  of 

1S00  Engravings.  The  American  Well  Works,  Aurora.lll. 
also,  Chicago,  III.;  Dallas,  Tex.;  Sydney.  N.  S.  W. 


Oolden  Ital- 
ian Queens. 
•  Teated,$2.00 


APIARIAN  SUPPLIES 

each;  untested,  SI.OO  each.   L  Hires,  $1.90  each.   Root's  V 

Soove  Motions,  $5.00  per  1000.   Dadaot's  comb  foundatloo, 
0  and  eSoa  pound.  Smokers,  $1.00  eaoh.  Globe  veils,  $1.01 
•Mb,  rto.    WH.  BTTAN  k  RON.  Ban  Maleo.  OaL 
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PACIFIC  NURSERIES. 

ESTABLISHED  1S69. 
A  Laiga  and  Extra  Choice  Stock  of 

Pruit,  Shade  and  Evergreen  Trees 
and  Floweringr  Shrubs. 

 ALSO  

Tbe  Largest  and  Best  Stock  of  Camellias, 
Azaleas  and  Rbododendrona,  consist- 
lug  of  tbe  Best  Suropean  Sorts. 

Narseries  at  Millbrae.  Greenhouses  and  Office  and 
Salesf  ard  at  Baker  and  Lombard  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


F.  LUDEMANN,  Pacific  Nursery, 

Baker  &  Lombard  Stg.,  San  Francl8co,  Val. 

Send  for  Price  List. 


SANTA  ROSA  NURSEIRES. 

□Ft.  W  .  33Tr!TiT«. 

(Successor  to  Luthkk  Bubbane.) 

PEARS,  APPLES,  WALNUTS  AND 
SHADE  TREES  in  Surplus. 

A  BIG  STOCK  OF  FINK 

Prunes,  Cherries,  Olives, 

&  EVERYTHING  IN  NURSERY  LINE. 

New  price  Kgt  free  on  application. 


The  Earliest  Yellow  Freestone  Known. 

CURL  LEAF  PROOF. 

TWO  WBBKS  BARIilBR  THAN  FOSTER 
OR  EARLY  CRAWFORD. 

The  Beit  Peach  Know  a  for  Early  Ship- 
ment East. 

Reasonable  prices  to  dealers  and  canvassers.  For 
particulars  apply  to 

W.  W.  SMITH,  VaoaTiUe, 
A.  T.  FOSTER,  Dixon, 
Or.  I.  H.  THOMAS  ft  SON.  Vlaalla. 


PEPPER'S  NURSERIES. 

(BSTABI  I4HED  IN  1858.) 
 A  large  stock  of  

Bartlett  Pear  Trees  and  French  Prunes 

On  Myrobolan  Stocks,  at  Low  Bates. 

Also,  a  fieneral  assortment  of  Apple,  Pear,  Peach, 
Nectarine,  Plum,  Cherry,  Quince,  etc.,  grown  in  sandy 
loam,  without  irrigati  n,  wb'ch  gives  a  fine  prop'^rtion 
of  ruota  I  offer  no  trees  but  what  are  grown  in  my  own 
grounds  and  known  to  be  true  to  label  and  tree  from 
scale  bugs.  Address:  W.  H.  PEPPBB, 

Petaiuma,  Cal. 

Owing  to  age  and  poor  health,  I  will  «ell  my  place  and 
business  at  a  bargain  Place  c  nai^its  of  26u  acres  rf  land, 
gocd  buildings.  50  acres  in  orch^rti,  and  a  largi  Nursery 
Utock,  together  with  horses,  wagons  and  implements, 
Goisplete,  for  carryi  g  o  i  tbe  business  A  good  o  pur* 
tanity  (or  enterprising  men  with  capital  to  step  into  a 
good-paying  business.  For  further  larticulars  aduresa, 
as  above. 


MARTINEZ  NURSERIES 

Importers  and  Growers, 
A  FULL  LINE  OF 
Standard  Fruits,  Shade  Trees,  Shrubs 
and  Ornamentals, 
ALMONDS,  APRICOTS, 
CHERRIES,  PEARS, 
PRUNES,  PEACHES, 

Mo  Irrigation.  Free  from  Peats. 

Write  (or  prices  and  catalogue  to 

DUANB  BROS  ,    Martinez,  Oal. 


100,000  EXTRA  FINE 

BARTLETT  PEAR  TREES. 

Apple.  Pear,  Plam,  Oherrv,  Peacb,  Apricot. 
Nectarine,  Quince,  Orape  Vines 
and  Small  Fruits. 

500,000  FRUIT  TREES! 

Orange,  Lemon.  Lime,  Olive,  Japan  Persim- 
mon, and  all  kinds  of  Nut^Bearlng 
Trees  Sbade  and  Ornamental 
Trees,    Sbruba.  Etc. 

IMPORTEJJ  FRUIT  TREE  SEEDLIHGS 

Ask  fjr  Prices. 

James  T.  Bogue.  MarysvHfe.  Cal. 


BLUB  GUMS, 

MONTEREY  CYPRESS, 

For  *>le  in  lot4)  to  suit.  Write  for  prices  delivered  on 
wharf  In  Han  FranrHnco.  For  large  orders  we  have  special 
lodocement*.  Address 

W.  A.  T.  MT&ATTON,  Petalama,  Oal. 


McKEVITT'S  EARLY. 


The  New  Yellow  Freestone  Peach. 


FIRST  AND  BEST  OF  EARLY  YELLOW  PEACHES. 


RIPKN8  IIIIMEDIATKI.T  AFTER  THE  ALEXANDER  (White  Cling),  which  la  the  earliest 
peach  in  market. 

Fruit  is  rou  d,  of  m  dium  size,  VERY  HIOHLT  COLORED,  flesh  firm  and  ewert. 

THIS  PEACH  HAS  BEEN  SUCCESSFULLY  SHIPPED  £A»T  FOR  FIVE  YEARS  and 
la  no  n»w.  notried  Tariety. 

Tree  healthy,  stiong  grower,  and  heavy  bearer,  never  having  misled  a  orop. 

A  limited  number  of  yearling  trees  for  sale  this  season.   Apply  early  before  stock  is  exhausted. 

GIANT  OAK   FRUIT  CO., 

VAOAVILLE,  OAL. 

County  customers  can  obtain  stock  from  above  Company  at  Farmersville,  Tulare  Co. 


For  the  season  of  1892-93  we  are  prepared  to  furnish  a  com- 
plete line  of  Fruit  and  Ornannental  Trees,  Vines,  Figs,  Small  Fruits, 

etc,,  on  short  notice  and  at  reasonable  living  prices.  Our  stock  is 
free  from  insect  pests,  and  for  strength  and  health  of  root  growth  is 
not  excelled,  as  we  give  this  special  attention. 

Nurseries  are  at  Acampo  on  Stockton  R.  R.,  and  we  have  an 
office  and  tree  yard  in  Sacramento  from  the  ist  of  December  to 
the  15th  of  April.  VAN  GELDER  &  WYLIE,  Prop's, 

(SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE.) 


E^RUIT  TREES! 


•  I.  X.  L.,  COMMERCIAL 
■   AND  NB  PLUS  ULTRA. 


EARLY  CRAWFORD,  FOSTER 
MDIR  AND  ORA])jaB  CLINO 


I'HiEJlXrOH  TF»"F»  TTTVr'F:^  on  Myrobolan,  Peacb  and  Almond  Roots. 
"Ft      1=1  T^T  .TFi'T'T'    X=»E! Apricots.  Oberrles,  Olives,  Walnuts,  Etc. 

Correspondence  Respectfully  Solicited. 

ITFLTJlVL-EtTJIjJLM  cf3  ilBETEIBIHJ, 

GROWERS    OF    FBUIT    AND     ORNAMENTAL    TRFES     VEGETABLE,    FLOWER    AND    FARM  SEEDS, 
419-4%!    8<%N80ME    STREET.    SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


STOCKTON  NURSERIES, 


ESTABLISHED  1853. 


FRTJIT  TREES.    FRUIT  TREES. 


Also  Fine  Stock  of  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Palms,  Roses  and  Carnations. 

PLANTS   IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

Correspondence  Solicited,  - 

E.  C.  CLOWES,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


OLIVE   NURSERY,   POMONA,  CALIFORNIA. 

O.  P.  LOOP  &  SON, 

VARIETIES  FOR  OIL— Razza,  Oroseaia,  Rosealtna,  Bellmonte,  Ollvastra,  Lecclno, 
Plengente,  Morlnello,  Uvaila,  Correglola,  lofrantola.  Rubra,  Atrovlalacea,  True 
Plcbolme 

VARIETIES  FOR  PICKLINO— Regalls,  QroBsaia,  Hlspanla,  Santa  Catarlna,  St. 
Agostlno,  Ascolana  (White  Olive  of  AscoliV 

PRICE,  50  Cts.  Each,  $40  per  100,  $350  per  $1000;  Ascolana,  $1  each. 

Terms  of  sale.  Cash  on  delivery  at  the  railroad  station.  Time  for  transplanting,  January  and  February.  Trees 
offered  tor  sale  are  two  vears  old,  propagated  from  imported  stocks. 


ALMOJSrD  TREES. 

California  Paper-Shell,  Nonpareil,  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and 

I.  X.  L. 

A  pamphlet  on  Almonds  mailed  free  of  charge  on  application.    A  large  supply  of  the  GOLDEN  PEACH  and 
FRENOH.PRONE.    AH  kinds  of  leading  fruit  trees  for  sale.    No  charges  made  for  baling  trees.  Address 


DaviBville  Nurseries, 


Davisville,  Oal. 


MYROBOLAN  SEED. 

FRESH  SEED  READY  IN  OCTOBER. 

PEAR    AND    APPLE  SEEDS 

FOR  E%RLY  FALL  PLANTING. 

Heacquartera  for  all  Sorts  of 

FRUIT  SEEDS  AND  STOCKS 

FULL  PRICE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION. 

MEEHAN  &  SONS,  Germantown,  Phila. 


BEADQUARTEBS 

For  Rare  new  Tropical  fruit 
and  ornamental  plants  and 
trees.  Palms,  Ferns,  Orange 
Trees,  Pineapples,  Bamboos, 
Aquatics,  Etc. 

Plants  sa'ely  shipped  every- 
where. Send  stamp  for  new 
and  fullcataUgue  which  tells 
all  about  this  subject. 

REASONEK  BROS 
<>n<»co  .  Fla 


ORANGE 

I  III  IIIKr  at  reduced  price  of  76  cte.  per  copy 
UUkI  UIIU  DBWK7  PUB.CIO.,8»)Harket,8X 


A  Practical  Treatise  by  T.  A.  Oare> 
giving  the  lesults  of  long  exi  eri- 
eooe  in  Southnrn  California.  190 
pages,  cloth  bound.    Sent  postpaid 


TREES 

FOR    PLAHTING  SEASON,  1892-93. 

Robe  de  Sargent  Prunes, 
French  Prunes  on  Peach,  Almond, 

Myrobolan. 
Pears,   Peaches    and  Apricots, 

Leading  Varieties,  iu   large  quantities. 

A  General  Assortment  of  Deciduous  Fruits. 

All  our  stock  is  i^rcwn  without  irrigation  and  is  guar- 
anteed Drop  us  a  "Card,"  and  we  will  send  you  our 
price  list.   

BALDWIN  &  STONE, 

Safl  Rfcmon  Valley  NarserF.  -  -  Danville,  Cal. 


OLIVE_TREES. 

ALL  KINDS  OF 

Nursery  Stock. 


Send  and  get  book  on  Olive  Culture. 


HOWLAND  BFOS., 

Pomona,  Oal. 


OLIVE  TREES 

In  Variety. 

Prices  and  a  Pamphlet  on  Olive 
Culture  in  California  Mailed  Free. 


ADDRESS: 


JOHN  S.  CALKINS, 

Piimona,      -      L"s  Argeles  Co  ,  Cal. 


OLIVE  TREK  FOR  SALE. 

Eleven  years  experience  has  taught  me  how  to 
PROPERLY  root  the  Olive.  No  artiScial  heat  used. 
Address 

W.  ALSTON-HAYNE,  Jr„ 

Montecito  P.  0.,  Santa  Barbara  Co..  Cal, 


NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

ESTABCISHFD  1878. 
 AN  EXCEPIIONALLY  FINE  

GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK 

 FOR  

SEASON  1892-3. 

Warranted  free  from  all  disease,  true  to  came,  and 
home  grown. 

Nurseries  at  Napa,  near  R.  R.  Depot,  M.  J.  CROW, 
Manager;  residence  on  Second  Street,  one  block  from 
Courthouse. 

 ADDRESS  

LEONA^^D  COATES.    Napa.  CaL 


APPLEiaS^ 

for  Nurserymen,  dealers,  or  commercial  planters, 

in  car  loads  or  box  lots. 
See  our  prices  before  buying.  They  are  very  low. 

PnnTGRAFTS 

Apple  Grafts  at  $3.50  per  thousand. 
Prune  Grafts  (on  Mariana  Stocks)  at  S9  oer  m. 
Pear  Grafts  at  S8.00  perm.  ^ 
Ail  lirst  class  and  best  of  material  used,  £.  o.  b. 

APPLE  SEEDLINGS. 

No.  1.  graded  3-16th,  and  all  up  at  S4.I0  per  m; 
and  Pear  Stocks,  same  grade,  at  J47..50  perm,  f.o.b. 
Free  of  disease.  We  are  strictlv  wholesalers,  and 
grow  nothing  but  the  above  stock.  Our  trade  has 
grown  to  immense  proportions  isecond  to  none) 
through  the  merits  of  our  goods. 

Send  for  samples.   For  full  particulars,  address 
H.C.GRAVES  &  SONS,  Lee's  Sommlt.  Mo. 


COLD  SPRINGS  NURSERY. 


I  have  a  fine  lot  of  APPLE  TREES  for  sale. 

I  will  guarantee  every  tree  true  to  label  and  free  from 

insect  pests. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

J.  M.  HARRIS, 

Grant   Springs,  Mariposa   Connty.  Cal. 


SURPLUS  STOCK  I 

We  Have  on  Hand  and  For  Sale 
FRENCH  PBUN":S  on  Peach  and  Myrnb,:;!»n,  1  Year  Old. 
CHERRIE-*,  PEACHES  and  APPLES  1  and  2  Yiars  O'd. 
AUo  a  very  Larg»  and  Complete  Stock  of  SHADE  AND 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES  Tbe  Finest  Stock  of  ROsES  In 
Calltornis.    Write  for  Prices.  B.  QIl  L, 

38ti]  SiaiBT,  near  San  Pablo  Ave.,  Oauaid,  Ca  , 
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THE  FRUIT  PEST  EXTERMINATING  CO. 

OF    SA-JXTTA.    *-~iT-.  A  TF»  A  OOXTISTTY. 

O&PITAI.    8TOCK  $10,000    PAID    UP.  I       Thta  Company  ii  Sole  A«ent  In  this  county  for  PROF.  W.  H.  BROWN'S  INSKOT  EXTWR- 

TELEPHONE  181.  MfNATOR,  and  is  prepared  to  contract  for  the  pruninK  and  sprayinc  of  orohards.   WARRANTED  TO  KILL 

W.  E.  WARD  President   all  kinds  of  Scale,  Woolly,  Green,  Plum  and  Hod  Aphis,  Cherry  and  Poar  Slug,  Cankerworm  and  Catfrplllars,  and 

H.  BOOKSTN,  Jr  Manager   in  fa<-t  all  insects  Injurious  to  the  Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants  or  Vines,  WITHOUT  INJURY  TO  THE  FOLIAGE  ON 

J  R.  ROBERTS  Secretary  |  TREES.    IndorMd  by  the  i^tate  Board  of  Horticulture  ot  Oreson. 

OFFICE  AND  FACTORY,  33  FOUNTAIN  STREET.  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


Jackson's  Jotary  |ineyar(l  or  [jrchard  J 


arrow. 


FfLXOX:  (fl-^e   foot  <fL±sk,xxx 


It  bas  half-lucb  eteel 
teetb,  and  la  made  to  ro- 
tate eltber  way  by  simply 
cbaaging  tbe  cast-iron 
welKbt  from  one  side  to 
tbe  otber.  Tbe  Harrow 
welffbs  170  lbs.,  and  can 
be  taken  down  and 
packed  closely  for  sblp- 
ment. 


Tbe  Jackson  Vineyard 
Harrow  rotates  eltber 
way,  at  tbe  will  of  tbe 
driver,  and  by  driving 
tbe  Blow  side  next  to  tbe 
vine  or  tree  tbere  la  no 
dacser  of  burtlng  it,  ae 
tbe  Harrow  wilt  roll 
KSDtly  around  tb*  tree  or 
vine. 


THE  JACKSON  VINEYARD  HARROW  was  designed  especially  for  TiDey»rd8  and  orchards,  where  very 
thorough  and  cartful  work  is  required.  It  was  introduced  to  the  orehardists  in  1881,  and  perfected  during  th»t 
season.  It  is  mide  of  gaa-pipe,  bent  round  like  a  wheel,  and  naa4e  perfectly  smooth  on  ths  outer  rim,  and  presents 
no  sharp  corners  to  the  t  eea  or  viues  to  injure  Ihem  a»  it  revolves.  It  it  provided  with  handles,  so  the  operator 
can  hold  it  to  or  from  the  row.  Every  farmer  should  have  one  for  his  garden,  and  to  level  any  uneven  land,  or  fl  I 
up  dead  furrows.  Every  vloeyardlst  or  orchard  owner  should  have  a  sufficient  number  to  go  over  the  whole 
ground  in  a  short  time.  When  the  surface  Is  just  in  proper  condition,  one  rtay's  work  is  worth  a  week's  out  of 
season.  The  Jackson  Ro'ary  Harrow  is  a  perfect  pulverizer,  leveler,  clod-crusher  and  weed-killer,  it  leaves  the 
weeds  on  top  of  the  ground— thoroughly  shaken — to  die. 


BYRON  JACKSON,  625  Sixth  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ALL  SIZES,  FOR  GAS,  STEAM  AND  WATER. 

 WE  MANUFACTURE  

SHEET  IRON  AND  STEEL  PIPE, 

AI.I.  8IZBS. 

For  Water  Supply,  Mining,  Irrigating  Purposes,  Stock 
Ranches,  Etc. 

Uade  in  Ijengtlis  Desired  from  16  to  SO  toet. 


The  Cut  shows  a  Section  ot  Three  Joints 

DOUBLE  RIVETED  SHEET  IRON  PIPE. 

In  the  manufacture  of  this  Pipe,  we  use  only  a  high  grade  o  annealed 
Charcoal  Iron  of  great  tensile  strength. 

The  weight  or  tblcfeness  ot  metal  used,  is  graded  according  to  service 
required,  and  pressure  to  which  tbe  Pipe  will  be  subjected. 


FOB  Atl.  UNDEKGBOUND  PUBPOSE8,  we  Immerse  the  Pipe 
in  a  bath  containing  a  special  mixture  of  ASPHALTUM,  PITCH  and 
PETROLEUM,  at  a  Temperature  of  80f  -"ihelt.    It  thus 

receives  a  thorough  coating,  both  inside  and  outsld  C' S  Cj.  — •<nn« 


The  above  cut  illustrates  our  new  spraying  pump,  the  "  Champion,"  and  its  adaptability  to  the  work  for  which 
it  has  been  especially  designed. 

After  ten  years  experience  in  the  spraying  pump  business,  and  the  wants  of  orehardists  therein,  we  have  built 
this  pump,  as  being  bast  suited  to  their  requirement''.  Before  putting  it  on  the  market  we  submitted  the  model 
to  several  prominent  frui'  growers,  and  as  the  design  met  with  their  unqual.fied  approval  also,  we  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  declaring  it  to  be  the  best  spiay  pump  ever  made,  and  justly  entitled  to  be  named  "  Champion." 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  illustration,  the  pump  Is  very  compact  and  strong.  It  is  perfectly  double-acting  and 
has  a  brass-lined  cylinder.  The  motion  of  the  piscon  is  horizontal.  The  handle  is  so  arranged  that  the  leverage 
Is  very  powerful,  and  the  movement  Is  easy  and  natural.  The  air  chamber  is  unusually  large,  admitting  of  the 
continuous  and  even  discharge  necessary  for  good  and  thorough  spraying. 

The  valves  are  metal  and  have  metal  seats.  They  all  lie  directly  beneath  the  air  chamber  and  are  readily 
exposed  oo  loosening  four  bo.ts,  and  without  touching  the  cylinder. 

The  pump  has  a  doable  suction  and  a  double  discharge,  one  each  on  either  side.  The  above  cut  ehows  the 
pump  in  operation  with  four  lines  of  discharge  hose.  It  can  be  read  ly  arranged  for  a  less  number  if  desired. 
With  this  pump  one  man  can  easily  keep  four  men  busy  spraying,  as  well  as  attend  to  the  team  and  stirring  of  the 
liquid  We  believe  the  pumps  supply  a  long  felt  want,  as,  for  service,  convenienee,  easiness  of  operation  aod 
durability,  they  are  far  superior  to  any  oiher  m  use. 

Our  BAMBOO  EXTENSION  is  an  admirable  invention.  The  operator  of  the  pump,  by  the  use  of  this 
extension,  can  get  to  all  parts  of  tbe  tree  while  on  the  ground,  also  saving  himseir  from  getting  his  hands  and  face 
burnt  from  the  solution.  As  a  rule,  the  man  who  doe^  the  driving  of  the  team  does  the  pumping,  and  tbe  partv 
who  has  charge  of  the  Bamboo  Extension  does  the  spraying.  This  is  the  very  best  pump  made,  without  any 
exception. 

INTO  men. 

We  also  carry  a  full  line  of  other  Spray  Pumps -flOrtD".  ^TAB.  EVBEKA  ; 
Nozzles,  Spray  Ho«e  and  everything  connected  wi'h  the  Spray  Pump  Outfits 
SEND  FOR  SPE  lAL  CATALOGUE— Mailed  Free. 


also  full  line  of  Spray 


WOODIN  &  LITTLE 


312  and  314  Market  Street,  Junction  of  Bu^h    San  Francisco.  Oal. 


to  the  alkalies  of  the  earth,  rust,  etc.,  and  is  practi  j,' 


la 
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'  DQCicelled  for  Viceyari 


Black,  Painted  and  Galvanized,  for  Roof  and  Sides  of 

HAY  BARNS,  DRY  HOUSES.  STABLES,  ETO. 


W.W.MONTAGUE&CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO— SAH  JOSE— LOS  ANOELES. 


GLIDDEN 


BUY  THE  GENUINE 
STEEL 


BARBED 


WIRE. 


MANUFAOTUBBD  BT 


WASHBURN  &  MOEN  M'F'G  CO., 


O  eft) 


SAN  FRANCISCO: 


8AOBAUENTO. 
80a  c«3  S07  «r  atxroe't. 


PKWEY  &  00.  {'"^.SfA^^^^^a^^t     PATENT  AGENTS. 


NO.  8  "BOLL  DCG"   e-FOOi'  JttjDINO  HAKBO W-^23.00  >— 


Instead  of  a  single  tooth,  drawing  straight  through  the  ground,  the  teeth  are  attached  in  pairs  (which  have  a 
spread  of  seven  inches)  to  a  short  beam.  Every  ttoih  bas  a  quarter  turn  (to  the  right  or  left  respectively),  thus 
present'ng  a  cutting  edge  to  the  ground,  and  giving  to  each  the  pisltion  and  appearance  of  a  moldboaid  of  a  plow, 
or  the  shovel  to  a  cultivator.  Ibis  foim  of  tooth,  together  with  the  relative  positions  assumed  by  ths  teeth  to  each 
otber,  gives  to  them  the  power  of  cutting  and  pulv.rlzing  tough  soils,  and  hard,  baked  ground,  which  is  possessed 
by  ni>  nth>r  form  ot  tooth  yet  Invented.  By  this  peculiar  dlspcsition  of  the  teeth,  they  have  tbe  advantage  also, 
that  one  acts  as  a  brace  or  landside  to  the  other,  and  to  prevents  their  dodging,  which  is  a  serious  fault  exti-tlng  in 
all  spring  tooth  barrows  whose  teeth  are  made  of  on^  long,  continuous  spring.  In  the  '*BULL  DOG  "  BARROWS 
the  short  beam  whioh  holds  each  pair  of  twisted  teeth  is  attached  by  a  stiff  spring  to  the  main  framework  of 
the  tool.  Thus  these  implements  have  the  combined  elasticity  which  exUts  in  the  teeth  themselves,  and  In  the 
spring  which  attaches  the  short  beam  to  the  cultivator  frame.  Hence  the  harrow  retains  all  tbe  vibration  neces* 
sary  for  tbe  successful  workinsr  and  cleaning  of  the  machine,  whilst  it  is  also  stifl  enough  to  be  held  down  to  Its 
work  In  the  most  obstinate  soils  without  difilculty. 

SHAPE  OF  TBETH.— As  the  teeth  present  to  the  soil  a  shear  or  cutting  edge,  they  are  enabled  to  do  the  most 
thorough  work  in  hard  eround,  and.  In  fa<!t,  the  peculiar  cons<  ruction  all  through  ot  the  "Ball  Dog"  Harrows 
adapts  thom  for  successful  working  In  soils  where  no  othur  tools  of  the  kind  can  be  used. 


3EC:  TOUR  DEALER  FOR  DISSTON'S  "HUMBOLDT"  GROSS -CUT  SAW. 


MADE  OF  BEST'QUALITY  CRUCIBLE  STECL  and  ground  even  gauge  on  the  teeth  from  end  to  end.  Will 
retain  the  set  longer  and  do  more  woik  without  tllintr  than  any  other  saws.    Send  tor  "  Hapd  Book  of  Sawi," 
muled.free.   BKMBY  DtSiiTON  *  BOMB,  lac,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Indians  of  the  North. 

Hop-picking  on  Puget  Sound,  the  season  for  which  has 
recently  closed,  attracts  from  Alaska,  British  Columbia 
and  many  parts  of  Washington  large  numbers  of  Indians, 
who  migrate  to  the  Sound  for  the  purpose  of  spending  a 
month  or  more  in  the  fields,  thus  earning  considerable 
sums  of  money.  The  journey  from  the  north  is  made  on 
the  ocean  in  canoes  which  travel  in  fleets  and  which  con- 
tain Indian  families  and  often  whole  villages  and  tribes, 
with  their  entire  camp,  clothing  and  cooking  outfits  and 
belongings.  Arriving  at  Seattle  about  September  1st,  they 
leave  their  canoes  in  the  harbor  and  then  go  out  to  the 
Puyallup,  White  River  and  other  valleys,  and  remain 
daring  the  hop-picking  season.  Men,  women  and  children 
engage  in  picking,  and  the  sums  realized  to  the  families 
are  often  quite  respectable. 

When  the  season  is  at  an  end,  the  Indians  owning 
horses  have  a  great "  meet  "  to  test  the  comparative  merits 
of  their  animals;  and  a  very  unique  and  interesting  gath- 
ering it  is.  Large  sums  of  money  are  often  wagered  on 
the  result,  and  often  an  Indian  who  has  worked  through 
the  hop  season  faithfully  goes  home  with  pockets  as  empty 
sa  when  he  came.  One  of  these  meets  is  represented  in 
the  engraving  in  to-day's  Rural  Press,  used  by  per- 
mission of  the  Overland  Monthly. 

Perhaps  the  most  celebrated  Indian  on  Puget  Sound — 
one  who,  by  the  way,  does  not  descend  to  the  "  menial " 
pursuit  of  hop-picking,  because  of  her  royal  ancestry — is 
Princess  Angeline,  of  Seattle.  Angeline  is  daughter  of 
old  Chief  Seattle,  for  whom  the  city  is  named,  and  she  is 
an  object  of  continued  consideration 
and  even  admiration,  by  the  people 
of  Seattle.  It  is  said  that  once  on 
a  time  Angeline,  by  a  perilous  night 
journey,  warned  the  village  of  Seattle, 
then  a  frontier  settlement,  of  a  threat- 
ened Indian  invasion,  thereby  win- 
ning their  everlasting  gratitude  and 
esteem.  To  tell  the  truth,  Angeline, 
in  her  personal  appearance,  is  a  very 
commonplace  squaw.  She  is  a  familiar 
object  about  Seattle,  and  can  often  be 
seen  seated  in  doorways  or  wander- 
ing barefooted  along  the  streets  in 
quest  of  some  friendly  person  who 
will  give  her  food  and  raiment.  The 
people  of  Seattle,  however,  invest  An- 
geline with  a  halo  of  romance,  and,  if 
she  would  allow  them,  would  provide 
her  a  better  manner  of  living  and  a 
decent  habitation.  She  declines 
these,  however,  but  makes  reprisals 
on  her  white  friends  for  whatever  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  keep  body  and 
soul  together.  The  engraving  of  An- 
geline in  this  week's  Rural  Press 
is  from  the  Overland  Monthly. 


San  Joaquin  Valley  Citrup  Fair. — The  horticul- 
tural society  of  the  district  including  Fresno,  Tulare  and 
Kern  met  at  Porteiville  and  decided  to  give  a  citrus  fair 


THE  DAUGHTER  OF  SEATTLE. 


The   California  Starch  Company 
was  organized  at  Petaluma  last  week. 
The  capital  stock  is  $200,000,  divided 
into  2000  shares  at  $100  a  share.  The 
directors  outside  of  Petaluma  are :    .John  M.  Streining, 
Edwin  C.  Austin,  .John  Burkart,  Henry  J.  Summer,  and 
Hayes   and  W.  J.  Adams,  all  of  San  Francisco.  The 
proposed  factory  will  be  of  inestimable  value  to  the  pro- 
dncers  around  Petaluma.    Potatoes  are  grown  in  great 
abundance  in  Sonoma  county,  and  a  ready  market  is 
awinred  the   farmers.   After  the  potatoes  have  passed 
through  the  factory  a  pulp  remains  which  is  good  for 
cattle  food. 


Fruit  vs.  Wheat. 

We  increase  our  pages  to  make  room  for  notable  essays 
which  we  are  glad  to  send  to  our  readers  in  the  midst  of 
a  great  storm,  for  dripping  skies  and  sodden  soil  put  the 
agriculturist  into  the  finest  humor  for  careful  and  earnest 
reading.  Draw  up  to  the  warm  fire  and  beneath  the 
bright  lamp,  and  profit  by  the  many  important  matters 
which  our  pagf  s  this  week  contain. 

We  would  call  special  attention  to  the  essay  prepared 
for  the  San  Jose  Convention  by  Gen.  N.  P.  Chipman  of 
Red  Bluff,  Gen.  Chipman  is  most  painstaking  and  dili- 
gent in  his  studies  of  Oalifornia  industrial  affairs,  wise  in 
his  deductions,  and  singularly  skillful  in  presenting  them. 
Four  years  ago  he  presented  a  careful  paper  upon  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  wheat  and  fruit-growing  in  the  devel- 
opment of  our  State,  and  his  later  essay  on  the  same  sub- 
ject is  in  the  nature  of  a  sober,  second  thought — all  the 
more  forcible  because  it  affirms  the  conclusions  at  first  at- 
tained. We  do  not  desire  to  abstract  the  essay;  we  prefer 
to  present  it  in  its  entirety,  so  that  its  facts  and  its  logic 
may  be  apparent  to  all.  The  conclusion  from  all  the  data 
presented  is  irresistible — not  that  we  should  stop  growing 
wheat,  but  that  all  lands  which  can  be  successfully  used 
for  fruit  should  be  thus  devoted,  wisely  and  upon  a  prac- 
tical basis,  and  there  would  follow  a  subdivision  of  lands 
and  increase  of  population  which  are  the  secrets  of  our 
future  growth  and  development  as  a  State.  The  profit  in 
fruit  plantations  wisely  made  and  properly  maintained  is 
perhaps  the  most  clearly  demonstrated  fact  in  California 
industry. 

We  are  also  glad  to  present  in  the 
same  issue  of  the  Rural  the  paper 
by  James  E.  Gordon  on  the  prune  in- 
dustry. It  is  conservative  in  tone,  and 
may  possibly  be  too  narrow  in  its 
sketch  of  regions  adapted  to  the  spe- 
cial fruit  considered,  but  its  influence 
will  be  excellent  in  restraining  people 
from  rushing  into  fruit  investments 
upon  speculative  considerations  and 
without  surety  that  the  investment 
will  be  properly  handled.  General 
Chipman  proceeds  of  course  upon  the 
fair  basis  that  fruit-growing  must  be 
well  done  to  merit  consideration  at 
all.  Mr.  Gordon  shows  how  many 
ways  can  be  followed  to  reach  failure 
or  at  least  to  endanger  success.  We 
hardly  see  how  the  reader  can  peruse 
these  two  papers  without  learning 
many  things  which  will  show  him 
how  to  make  money  and  how  to  avoid 
losing  money.  We  are  gratified  at 
being  able  to  present  in  one  issue  of 
the  Rural  so  many  important  prac- 
tical considerations. 


INDIANS  HORSE  RACING  AFTER  HOP-PICKING. 

at  that  place  on  December  29th.  Porterville  is  the  center 
of  the  citrus  belt  in  the  upper  San  Joaquin,  from  the  fact 
that  the  people  in  that  locality  have  paid  greater  attention 
to  orange  culture  than  those  at  other  points  along  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Sierra  Nevadas. 


The  people  of  Vallejo,  by  more  than  a  two-thirds  vote, 
have  decided  to  issue  bonds  to  the  sum  of  $250,000  to  build 
new  waterworks. 


New  Oranges.  —  Oranges  are  in 
from  Oroville,  and  the  southern  crop 
is  just  at  hand.     The  first  car  left 
Riverside  Nov.  27,  which  they  claim 
was  the  earliest  shipping  date  in  the 
State,   That  point  may  have  to  be  decided  by  com- 
parisons.   The  Riverside  crop  is  said  to  be  ripening 
rapidly. 


Anthrax  in  Los  Angeles  County. — It  is  telegraphed 
from  Los  Angeles  that  Dr.  Morrison  has  reported  to  the 
Supervisors  that  anthrax  had  appeared  in  cattle  on  a  ranch 
on  the  Verdugo  road  owned  by  Mr.  Nelson.  The  Super- 
visors directed  him  to  quarantine  the  place. 
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The  Week. 

The  rain  haa  washed  every  other  topic  from  the  public 
mind.  Never  perhaps  has  there  swept  over  California  so 
great  a  storm  so  early  in  the  season:  in  fact  if  all  the  in- 
juries and  all  the  inches  of  water  accomplished  by  the 
storm  which,  as  we  write  on  Wednesday  evening,  is  still 
in  high  feather,  are  collected  at  its  close,  it  may  be  that 
California  never  had  so  strong  a  conflict  of  the  elements. 
San  Francisco  and  vicinity  lost  several  frame  houses,  and 
parts  of  houses  beyond  number.  Telegraph  lines  have 
been  floored,  wharves  on  the  Alameda  side  washed  out  and 
blown  out,  and  confusion  in  general  has  resulted.  Travel 
and  transportation  have  been  somewhat  interfered  with. 
In  spite  of  all  the^e  the  storm  has  in  no  sense  been  a  disas- 
ter, and  the  most  disgruntled  find  time  to  declare  that  the 
rain  is  a  good  thing  for  the  country,  and  the  forecast  of  a 
very  promising  producing  season. 

The  whole  State  has  been  covered  by  the  storm,  and 
even  in  the  arid  regions  there  have  been  flowing  streams 
and  washed  out  roadways. 

This  rain,  as  we  promised  last  week,  will  prove  a  wonder 
awakener  of  activity  and  business.  It  comes  early  enough 
to  give  a  long  working  season,  and  it  is  heavy  enough  to 
prevent  a  holiday  drouth.    On  the  whole  it  is  very  good. 


California  Ghrysantbemums. 

There  is  every  reason  why  we  should  succeed  in  bring- 
ing out  notable  new  chrysanthemums.  Our  climate  cer- 
tainly favors  seeding  of  the  plant  and  the  strength  of  the 
parent  should  foreshadow  excellent  offspring.  This  theo- 
retical forecast  of  the  situation  has  also  been  affirmed  by 
instances  of  California  seedlings  which  have  won  local 
fame.  How  far  such  California  varieties  might  advance 
in  the  face  of  the  storms  of  high-class  novelties  at  the 
East  and  abroad  is  a  question  of  which  the  fainthearted 
have  usually  taken  the  negative.  There  is  perhaps  no 
flower  of  which  so  many  new  varieties  are  pressing  for 
recognition  and  in  which  so  many  distant  growers  are  in- 
timately interested,  and  it  might  seem  that  there  was 
little  room  for  California  work.  But  all  such  apprehen- 
sions disappear  in  the  face  of  facts  and  the  position  se- 
cured by  California  seedlings  at  the  show  in  New  York 
city  last  month,  is  most  encouraging.  In  its  report  of  this 
Madison  avenue  display,  the  new  Chicago  semimonthly 
entitled  Gardening,  introduces  the  decision  of  one  of  the 
best'known  New  York  growers  in  these  words:  "  My 
greatest  Burprise  this  year  was  the  California  seedlings.  I 


tried  only  a  few  of  them  this  year,  for  to  tell  you  the 
the  truth,  in  face  of  what  we  have  in  the  East  here  I  did 
not  think  we  could  get  much,  if  anything  better,  or  as 
good,  from  California.  But  see  what  I've  got!  Aren't 
they  beauties  ?  Best  assured  I  will  send  for  every  seed- 
ling they  send  out  in  California  this  season." 

These  seedlings  are  so  notable  that  Gardening  gives  en- 
gravings of  eight  of  them  with  the  following  names  and 
descriptions: 

.  Mri  Senator  Hearst— Pure  white.  A  full,  flowing  flower; 
petalifepreading,  a  little  twisted  and  irregular,  and  of  different 
shapes  pnd  sizes,  niany  thread-like  ones  being  intermixed 
among  the  large  ribbons. 

Dr.  Callandreau— Creamy  yellow  shading  to  white;  petals 
very  large,  broad,  and  inclined  to  incurve.  A  very  beautiful 
blossom. 

Mount  Whitney— An  exceedingly  large,  pure  white  flower, 
quilled,  and  of  somewhat  spreading,  flat  disposition.  Splendid. 

Golden  Gate — Golden  bronze.  A  very  lar^e,  bold  flower,  with 
spreading  petals;  habit,  robust;  stem,  stiff;  foliage,  fine. 

Harvest  Moon — Clear,  bright  yellow;  petals  flowing  and 
somewhat  twisted;  foliage  clean  and  plentiful.  A  very  beauti- 
ful variety. 

C.  Cruger— A  handsome,  well-headed  flower;  color,  a  pleas- 
ing purplish,  and  yellowish  silvery  reverse. 

Carmen  Byron — Good  sized  flowers;  brilliant  red,  reverse 
bright  yellow;  petals  broad  and  incurved.  A  strikingly  beau- 
tiful flower,  but  it  shows  a  conspicuous  eye,  and,  altogether,  is 
considered  as  the  least  worthy  of  the  set. 

Lilian  Cross— Clear  yellow;  petals  broad  and  reflexed  to  in- 
tertwisted.   A  pretty  variety. 

We  have  seen  some  of  these,  and  certainly  they  are  de- 
serving of  the  distinction  they  have  won  and  the  credit 
they  bring  to  the  State.  We  wish  we  could  give  the 
originator  in  all  cases.  Perhaps  some  reader  will  supply 
this  lack,  so  that  individual  credit  may  be  placed  where  it 
belongs. 

At  the  last  fair  of  the  California  Floral  Society  in  this  city 
there  were  other  notable  seedlings  exhibited.  There  was 
a  fine  group  from  Santa  Cruz,  and  another  very  interest- 
ing exhibit  of  volunteer  seedlings  from  a  garden  near 
Haywards,  in  which  the  ofispring  was  shown  in  connec- 
tion with  the  bloom  from  the  parent  plants.  The  chrys- 
anthemum is  the  great  floral  fancy  at  present,  and  evi- 
dently California  is  in  the  swim. 

The  Raisins  Will  Wait. 

The  cooperative  organization  of  raisin  producers  and 
dealers  is  now  called  upon  to  put  forth  an  act  which 
clearly  demonstrates  its  right  to  exist.  The  shipments  of 
raisios  thus  far  made  are  more  than  the  Eastern  market 
can  immediately  handle.  Without  concerted  action 
among  those  in  the  local  consumption  and  trade,  the  old 
story  would  have  been  repeated,  shipments  would  have 
continued,  prices  would  have  been  forced  down  by  Eastern 
speculators  and  the  goods  they  thus  slaughtered  would 
have  been  held  by  them  for  subseqiient  sales  at  large 
profits.  This  is  just  the  trap  the  California  producer  fell 
into  last  year,  and  nothing  but  the  organization  referred 
to  stands  in  the  way  of  another  walk  into  the  same  snare. 

Last  week  the  raisin-growers  met  at  Fresno  and 
adopted  the  following  declaration  of  fact  and  purpose: 

First — That  the  packers  and  producers  of  raisins  in  the  State 
of  California  be  notified  bv  the  secretary  of  this  association  that 
the  stock  of  raisins  now  on  hand  in  the  eastern  markets  is 
sufficient  to  supply  the  consumptive  demand  for  the  next  six 
weeks;  this  meeting,  consisting  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  association  and  the  rppresentative  packers  of  the  State  for 
themselves,  agree,  and  advise  abi^ent  packers  to  agree,  that  no 
further  consignments  of  raisins  be  made  to  the  East  until  after 
the  new  year. 

Second — The  better  grades  of  raisins  are  about  all  shipped  out 
of  the  State;  there  are  now  no  clusters  of  London  layers  here 
to  ship.  This,  together  with  the  large  amount  of  raisin  grapes 
which  have  this  year  been  sold  green  to  the  wineries,  and  the 
shortage  of  the  crop,  will  tend  to  make  a  good  active  demand 
later;  the  crop,  when  all  shipped,  will  be  found  to  be  not  over 
three-fourths  of  that  of  last  year's  shipment. 

Third — This  meeting  is  of  opinion  that  such  action  as  ad- 
vised will  result  in  much  higher  prices,  particularly  as  there  is 
no  more  than  enough  raisins  to  supply  the  demand,  and  can 
all  be  sold  at  the  combination  price,  if  marked  with  due  regard 
to  the  supply  and  demand. 

The  above  policy  was  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the 
San  Joaquin  valley  producers  who  were  present,  and  ad- 
herence was  also  given  by  the  Riverside  organization  in 
writing.  It  is  a  particularly  encouraging  instance  of  what 
producers  can  do  in  their  own  behalf  by  acting  together 
toward  honorable  commercial  ends. 

Added  to  this  self-evident  proposition  comes  the  testi- 
mony of  those  in  the  trade  that  similar  influence  is  dis- 
cernible from  their  point  of  view.  A  leading  dealer  at 
the  East  is  reported  to  have  said  that  had  it  not  been  for 
the  action  of  Californians  in  the  raisin  interest  "  there 
would  have  been  positively  no  market  for  raisins  this 
season.  The  same  tactics  would  have  been  observed  that 
were  observed  last  year,  when  raisins  could  not  be  sold 
at  any  price."  Another  dealer  claims  that  the  "  action  of 
the  association  had  increased  the  price  of  raisins  on  the 
200  carloads  that  he  had  already  sold,  at  certainly  not  less 
than  one  cent  a  pound,  and  probably  one  and  one-half." 

The  next  movement  which  is  already  under  way  is  to 
place  all  brokers  under  $20,000  bonds  not  to  undersell  the 
minimum  prices  fixed  by  the  association,  and  no  goods 
will  be  furnished  to  brokers  who  do  not  bind  themselves 
to  uphold  the  work  of  the  producers  and  packers.  This 
accomplishment,  within  six  months  of  organizatisn,  is,  as 
we  have  said,  peculiarly  significant. 


From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

It  is  a  shameful  fact  that  up  to  the  present  time,  (we 
write  on  Tuesday,  Nov.  29th),  the  results  of  the  voting  in 
this  State  on  the  8th  inst.  are  not  yet  definitely  ascer- 
tained. Through  one  pretext  or  another,  the  returns  are 
delayed,  and  we  are  apparently  no  nearer  to  accurate 
knowledge  than  we  were  two  weeks  ago.  In  last  week's 
issue  we  blundered  in  reporting  that  Harrison  had  carried 
California,  whereas  it  is  now  demonstrated  that  Cleveland 
parries  the  State,  although  by  a  very  narrow  plurality, — 
probably  not  more  than  four  hundred.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  results  of  the  election  are  as  we  have  heretofore 
reported  them.  The  Legislature  will  be  Democratic  by 
a  working  majority,  and  will  unquestionably  choose  a 
Democrat  to  succeed  Mr.  Felton  in  the  Senate.  The 
three  leading  aspirants  for  Mr.  Felton's  place  are 
W.  W.  Foote,  Stephen  M.  White  and  Jeremiah  Lynch. 
Mr.  Foote  is  a  lawyer  of  this  city,  engaged  mainly  in  pro- 
bote  and  criminal  practice.  He  is  a  public  speaker  of 
some  ability,  and  has  done  a  good  deal  of  stumping  in  this 
State  from  time  to  time.  Several  years  ago  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners,  and 
made  a  record  of  being  one  member  of  that  Commission 
who  could  not  be  controlled  by  the  railroad  corporations. 
His  standing  in  this  connection  will  be  his  principal  claim 
for  the  Senate.  Mr.  Foote  was  opposed  to  the  nomination 
of  Cleveland  and  was  in  favor  of  Hill,  but  went  to  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  under  instructions  for 
Cleveland.  After  the  convention  he  visited  Cleveland  in 
New  York,  and  it  is  understood  that  he  made  his  peace 
satisfactorily.  Mr.  White  has  a  wide  reputation  as  an 
orator,  and  was  selected  by  his  party  during  the  recent 
campaign  to  represent  it  in  joint  debate  with  M.  M.  Estee. 
He  is  a  resident  of  Southern  California,  but  is  familiar 
with  the  State  from  one  end  to  the  other.  The  local  poli- 
ticians are  not  generally  favorable  to  his  candidacy,  be- 
cause they  fear  a  large  share  of  the  Federal  patronage  will 
go  south  instead  of  remaining  in  San  Francisco.  Mr. 
White  has  been  employed  as  attorney  by  the  Southern 
Pacific  on  occasion,  but  in  other  respects  has  an  anti- 
monopoly  record.  He  is  perhaps  the  best  known  of  the 
three  candidates  named.  Jeremiah  Lynch  lives  in  San 
Francisco,  and  bis  title  to  political  preferment  is  based 
chiefly  upon  excellent  work  done  as  foreman  of  the  San 
Francisco  Grand  Jury.  He  is  a  writer  of  ability  and  a 
man  of  large  means. 

The  Rural  observes  with  satisfaction  that  the  non-par- 
tisan movement  in  San  Francisco,  which  resulted  in  the 
election  of  the  mayor  and  of  a  fair  proportion  of  the  other 
city  oflScials,  is  not  to  be  abandoned.  Its  leaders,  the  in- 
tegrity of  whose  motives  is  beyond  question,  announce 
their  purpose  to  maintain  the  organization  and  to  carry  on 
the  fight  next  year  on  lines  substantially  similar  to  those 
of  the  campaign  just  past.  They  recognize  the  fact  that 
the  purification  of  San  Francisco  politics  is  an  enterprise 
not  be  accomplished  by  a  single  successful  fight,  and  they 
propose  to  stay  by  it  until  there  shall  be  aroused  here  a 
moral  sentiment  suflSciently  courageous  and  active  to  de- 
mand respectable  nominations  and  to  secure  respectable 
elections.  A  similar  movement  is  on  foot  in  Oakland.  A 
non-partisan  league,  whose  purpose  is  the  political  regen- 
eration of  Alameda  county,  has  been  organized  and  plans 
are  being  laid  already  for  the  next  general  election.  It  is 
only  by  this  kind  of  vigilance  that  good  local  government 
can  be  secured  or  maintained.  There  are  probably  few 
other  counties  in  the  State  where  change  is  so  much  need- 
ed as  in  the  counties  of  San  Francisco  and  Alameda,  but  it 
would  certainly  do  no  harm  and  it  might  do  a  great  deal 
of  good  in  every  county,  for  those  who  are  interested  in 
good  government  to  come  together  into  permanent  organ- 
ization. Too  long  we  have  permitted  irrelevant  opinions 
as  to  national  policies  to  control  political  action  in  home 
affairs.  It  is  a  custom  utterly  absurd,  and  the  sooner  it 
passes  away  and  is  succeeded  by  the  better  custom  of  vot- 
ing independently  of  party  for  the  best  man,  the  better  it 
will  be  for  the  country,  both  materially  and  morally. 


One  result  of  the  national  election  which  is  alike  satis- 
factory to  Democrats  and  Republicans  of  the  better  sort, 
is  the  elimination  of  New  York  from  the  great  national 
chess-board.  Heretofore,  that  State  has  been  indispen- 
sable to  party  succes,  and  there,  naturally,  party  eff'ort  has 
been  concentrated.  Concentration  of  effort  in  New  York 
means  simply  a  contest  between  the  parties  for  the  pur- 
chasable and  largely  foreign  vote  of  New  York  city. 
When  a  few  thousand  voters  in  a  single  city  hold  the  key 
to  the  situation,  and  when  they  are  clearly  awaiting  the 
highest  bidder,  the  temptation  is  certainly  very  great,  and 
neither  party  for  the  past  fifteen  years  has  been  able  en- 
tirely to  resist  it.  The  methods  by  which  both  Republic- 
ans and  Democrats  have  sought  to  gain  the  support  of  the 
corrupt  and  foreign  element  of  New  York  city  is  a  chap- 
ter in  our  politics  so  infamous  that  we  trust  it  will  never 
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be  written.  But  in  the  last  election,  New  York  happily 
cut  no  more  figure  than  New  Jersey.  The  successful  can- 
didate could  have  gotten  along  quite  as  well  without  the 
one  State  as  without  the  other.  And  what  is  true  of  New 
York  is  quite  as  true  of  that  other  great,  and  heretofore 
doubtful  State,  Indiana,  which  has  shared  with  New  York 
in  the  infamies  of  extreme  partisan  politics.  Hereafter, 
neither  of  them  is  likely  to  be  deemed  so  necessary  to  suc- 
cess as  to  prompt  such  outrageous  and  indecent  methods 
as  have  in  the  past  characterized  their  campaigns. 


It  does  not  appear  to  be  generally  known  that  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  $400,000,000  annually  expended  by  the  United 
States  Government  goes  to  pay  pensions.  This  item  of  ex- 
penditure grew  from  one  hundred  and  seven  millions  in 
1890  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  millions  in  1891,  to 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  is  1892,  promises  to 
exceed  one  hundred  and  eighty  millions  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June,  1893,  and  will  reach  the  amount  of  two  hun- 
dred millions  in  the  year  ending  June,  1894.  Nobody 
familiar  with  the  methods  by  which  pensions  have  been 
secured  can  doubt  for  one  moment  that  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  pensioners  of  the  country  have  no  real  title 
to  Government  aid.  We  believe  that  a  careful  investiga- 
tion of  the  pension  list  would  result  in  cutting  ofi" 
from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of 
pensioners  and  in  an  annual  saving  of  from  twenty  to 
fifty  millions  of  dollars  to  the  Government.  The  dominant 
political  party  which  will  soon  be  in  charge  of  the  Gov- 
ernment owes  it  to  the  country  to  redeem  its  pledge  of 
looking  into  this  business  and  reducing  the  pension  list 
to  something  like  a  legitimate  and  respectable  basis.  We 
do  not  question  either  the  policy  or  the  justice  of  reason- 
able aid  to  those  who  fought  to  preserve  thf  Government, 
but  nobody  will  claim  that  there  is  any  reason  or  justice 
in  taxing  the  people  of  the  United  States  annually  four 
dollars  per  capita  to  give  pensions  to  a  vast  multitude  of 
people,  of  whom  not  one  in  five  stands  actually  in  need. 
It  is  a  fact  unquestionable  that  our  pension  rolls  contain 
the  names  of  a  vast  number  of  men  who  are  quite  able  to 
pay  their  way  in  the  world.  Under  the  pension  laws,  a 
rich  man  can  easily  establish  a  technical  right  to  a  pen- 
sion for  wounds  in  battle  or  inability  through  age  or  in- 
firmity, but,  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  a  gentleman  or 
patriot,  it  is  neither  proper  nor  dignified  for  a  man  of  in- 
dependent means  to  accept  a  pension  from  the  Govern- 
ment. The  same  felling  of  honor  that  would  prompt  a 
well-to-do  gentleman  to  refuse  money  or  other  gifts  for 
saving  a  fellow  creature  from  drowning  ought  to  prompt  a 
veteran  who  is  not  poor  to  refuse  a  money  pension  from  the 
Government  in  reward  for  patriotic  services.  There  are 
many  kinds  of  service  that  cannot  be  paid  for;  there  are 
some  favors  that  no  money  can  buy  and  for  which  no 
money  can  be  profiered  or  accepted  without  loss  of  self- 
respect.  The  Post- Intelligencer  of  Seattle,  speaking  of 
this  subject,  finely  says  : 

Patriotism  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  that  is  never  weary  of 
holding  out  its  hand  for  the  pauper's  penny  and  the  obolus  of 
Belisarius,  blind  and  a  beggar  at  our  gates,  is  a  kind  of 
patriotism  that  resembles  the  virtue  of  the  small  boy  who  de- 
mands a  seed  cake  at  bedtime  because  he  has  neither  told  a  lie 
or  sworn  an  oath  the  entire  day.  A  true  soldier  does  not  de- 
fire  to  receive  from  the  Government  a  pension  to  which  he 
cannot  show  a  moral  title  of  poverty  or  disability  that  compels 
dependency.  Only  those  soldiers  who  are  incapacilated  from 
earning  a  livelihood  deserve  to  be  pensioned,  and  it  ought  to 
be  a  social  stigma  upon  a  rich  veteran  to  accept  a  pension 
when  he  is  amply  able  to  support  himself  and  his  family. 


There  will  be  very  many  to  agree  with  ex-Senator  Ed- 
munds who,  when  asked  recently,  "  What  is  the  most  vital 
question  confronting  the  people  of  the  United  States  ?" 
answered  promptly,  "The  immigration  problem.''  Among 
other  things,  Mr.  Edmunds,  in  discussing  the  immigration 
problem  said : 

According  to  the  prevailing  system,  the  class  of  people  whom 
European  nations  do  not  require  have  been  shipped  over  the 
seas  to  New  York.  These  aliens  do  not  readily  assimilate  with 
American  ideas  and  customs,  although,  it  may  be  said,  they  ac- 
quire our  vices  more  readily  than  our  virtues.  They  constitute 
distinct  nationalities,  with  their  own  home  prejudices,  supersti- 
tions, i)er8onal  habits  and  mode  of  life,  at  the  same  time  enjoy- 
ing all  the  privileges  of  American  citizenship  acquired  in  a 
brief  period.  You  and  I  served  our  twenty-one  years'  appren- 
ticeship before  we  obtained  those  rights,  during  which  time  we 
were  educated  to  an  understanding  of  the  principles  of  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government.  We  should  welcome  the  industri- 
ous, honest  immigrant,  who  leaves  his  home  in  overcrowded 
Europe  to  improve  his  condition  and  to  become  identified  with 
the  land  of  his  adoption.  A  large  proportion  of  the  country 
f)eople  of  France  and  Germany  would  become  useful  citizens. 
The  urban  immigrants  are  apt  to  be  undesirable.  There  is  no 
reason  why  Kussia,  in  her  desire  to  get  rid  of  a  certain  number 
of  sectarians,  should  send  them  to  America,  where  they  are  un- 
desirable. A  change  should  be  made  at  once,  and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  class  of  immigrants  who  have  landed  should  be 
denied  admission  in  the  future.  The  salvation  of  the  republic, 
as  it  exists,  according  to  the  principles  of  its  founders,  binges 
on  a  cessation  of  the  abnormal  influx  of  undesirable  immi- 
granta ; 

All  of  which  is  gospel  truth.  If  the  dominant  party  has 


the  courage  to  take  up  this  great  question  and  to  apply 
such  regulations  as  will  protect  America  from  the  hordes 
of  degraded  and  ignorant  emigrants  now  flocking  to  our 
shores,  it  will  earn  the  gratitude  of  the  people  and  do 
much  to  establish  itself  in  permanent  authority. 

If  the  San  Jose  Phoenix  would  read  the  Rural  Press 
more  carefully,  it  would  not  fall  into  the  blunder  of 
charging  it  with  attempts  to  "  fool  the  working  peoplpj^' 
in  the  matter  of  the  tariflf.  The  Ruft.^li  is  not  blind  to  ^e 
fact  that  California  gains  certain  advantages  through  tl5e| 
protective  tariff.  Nobody  with  his  senses  about  him  cam 
deny  or  doubt  this  fact  so  long  as  prunes,  oranges,  wool, 
raisins  and  miscellaneous  dried  fruits — not  to  mention  a 
hundred  other  articles  of  domestic  production — are  on  the 
tariff  list.  We  have  never  taken  stand  as  a  tariff  organ,  or  any 
other  kind  of  organ,  for  that  matter,  and  have  never  main- 
tained that  a  protective  tariff  protects  the  working  people 
as  distinct  from  the  producer.  On  the  contrary,  we  have 
pointed  out  on  more  than  one  occasion  that  a  weak  point 
in  the  protective  system  is  that  it  gives  no  protection  to 
the  laborer,  but  allows  floods  of  foreign  immigration  to 
pour  into  our  country,  to  disperse  over  the  land  and  to 
compete  with  and  cheapen  the  price  of  labor.  We  had 
supposed  that  whoever  took  sufficient  interest  in  the  Rural 
Press  to  read  it  at  all,  could  not  fail  to  be  informed  of  its 
position  on  this  point. 

Among  the  dwellers  in  the  North  Bend,  up  in  the  State 
of  Washington,  is  one  R.  H.  Pickerell,  who  has  a  habit  of 
lingering  long  at  the  tavern  and  going  home  in  a  besotted 
condition  to  make  it  pleasant  for  his  family.  On  last 
Tuesday  night  he  appeared  at  his  own  door  about  mid- 
night, and,  being  irritated  with  the  peace  and  quiet  which 
reigned  there,  proceeded  to  liven  matters  up  a  little.  He 
drove  his  wife  and  children  out  of  doors,  hurled  pieces  of 
furniture,  a  loaded  gun,  a  lighted  lamp,  a  canary  bird  and 
the  family  cat  through  the  window  after  them,  accom- 
panying this  demonstration  with  maudlin  roars.  The 
whole  community  was  aroused,  and  it  took  but  little  time 
to  organize  a  vigilance  committee.  A  long  strong  rope 
was  first  procured,  and  about  forty  of  the  best  people  in 
town  took  hold  of  it.  They  went  to  Pickerell's  house, 
and,  making  due  apologies  for  interrupting  him  in  his 
pleasantries,  tied  the  rope  around  his  neck  and  dragged 
him  to  the  swift  mountain  torrent  a  few  yards  distant. 
Pickerell's  natural  antipathy  to  water  caused  him  to  make 
desperate  exertions  at  first  and  finally  to  plead  for  mercy. 
But  the  sentence  of  public  opinion  was  upon  him.  Into 
the  swirling  waters  the  trembling  wretch  was  hurled,  and 
the  current  swiftly  carried  him  the  full  length  of  the  rope. 
Nearer  dead  than  alive,  he  was  pulled  back  to  shore.  The 
operation  was  repeated  several  times,  until  the  prisoner 
made  the  most  solemn  oath  ever  taken  by  a  drunkard  that 
he  would  never  touch  another  drop  of  liquor.  That  he 
might  not  forget  this  good  resolution,  he  was  informed 
that  the  next  time  he  cut  up  any  such  tantrums  he  would 
be  tethered  in  the  middle  of  the  stream  for  a  time  suffi- 
cient to  relieve  his  family  of  any  further  annoyance  on 
his  account.  As  we  have  often  stated,  the  Rural  does 
not  believe  in  punishments  outside  of  the  law,  but  it  lays 
aside  its  principles  long  enough  to  commend  the  people  of 
North  Bend.  We  cannot  repress  the  judgment  that  they 
have  done  a  monstrous  fine  thing. 


Undoubtedly  great  pressure  will  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  Mr,  Cleveland  in  the  matter  of  a  special  Congres- 
sional session.  A  poll  of  the  members  of  the  next  Con- 
gress shows  a  distinct  majority  favorable  to  a  special 
session,  and  the  list  includes  Speaker  Crisp,  Mr.  Springer 
of  Illinois  and  many  other  leaders  of  the  party.  Mr.  Mills 
has  not  yet  spoken,  but  it  is  expected  that  he  will  be 
among  those  who  will  strongly  urge  Mr.  Cleveland  to  call 
Congress  together  immediately  after  his  assumption  of 
office.  Indeed,  it  looks  as  if  Mr.  Cleveland's  fight  with 
his  party  would  begin  before  he  actually  takes  the  Presi- 
dential chair,  for  it  is  not  more  certain  that  the  party  at 
large  desires  a  special  session  than  that  Mr.  Cleveland 
does  not  desire  it.  Bearing  in  mind  the  "  bull-dog  "  ele- 
ment in  Mr.  Cleveland's  character,  there  seems  to  us 
small  prospect  that  he  will  yield  in  this  matter.  He 
knows,  probably  that  if  Congress  should  come  together  in 
March,  it  would  plunge  headlong  into  tariff  revision, 
probably  upon  a  plan  that  would  disturb  the  industry  of 
the  country,  confuse — if  not  destroy — business,  and  thus 
array  the  country  at  large  against  the  party.  Mr.  Cleve- 
land has  already  expressed  a  desire  to  go  slow,  and  the 
surest  way  to  go  slow  is  to  let  Congress  assemble  at  its 
regular  time,  thus  allowing  something  more  than  a  year 
between  the  day  of  victory  and  the  actual  assumption  of 
power.  During  this  year  there  will  be  time  for  consulta- 
tion and  for  maturing  plans,  and  the  chances  of  well- 
considered  legislation  will  be  much  better  than  ifOon- 
grees  were  to  come  together  immediately  following  Mr. 
Cleveland's  inauguration. 


The  Silver  Congress  proposed  by  the  United  States 
some  months  ago  assembled  last  week  at  Brussels,  and  at 
this  writing  (Wednesday,  November  30th)  is  in  the  midst 
of  its  deliberations.  The  American  delegates,  who  with  a 
single  exception  are  pronounced  silver  advocates,  have 
made  a  proposition  to  the  conference  embodying  what  they 
call  the  "  American  policy  "  as  to  silver.  It  is,  in  brief,  a 
suggestion  that  all  the  nations  in  the  Alliance  open  their 
mints  to  the  coinage  of  silver  just  as  they  are  now  open  to 
gofe,  upon  a  ratio  to  be  determined  by  the  present  Con- 
gress— preferably  sixteen  to  one.  Delegate  Rothschild 
representing  Great  Britain,  presented  an  English  proposi- 
sion  on  Monday,  to  the  effect  that  America  shall  continue 
(or  a  period  of  five  years  to  buy  4,500,000  ounces  of  silver 
per  month,  and  that  the  several  European  powers  shall, 
during  the  same  period,  buy  $25,000,000  worth  of  silver 
each  year.  If  the  price  should  rise  above  43d  per  oz.(87  cents 
in  American  money),  purchases  are  immediately  to  be  sus- 
pended. The  presumption  is  that  this  plan,  carried  into 
effect,  would  hold  silver  to  its  present  value  (or  there- 
about) for  the  period  of  five  years  which  the  agreement 
would  cover.  In  other  words,  it  is  designed  to  main- 
tain a  statu  quo.  Rothschild's  proposition  is  a  dis- 
tinct abandonment  of  English  policy,  and  is  there- 
fore a  surprise  to  the  financial  world,  which  has 
all  along  prophesied  that  England  would  not  only 
stick  to  the  gold  standard,  but  would  do  nothing 
toward  helping  to  hold  up  the  price  of  silver.  This 
change  of  policy  is  due  clearly  to  the  fear  that  if  the  con- 
ference should  adjourn  without  doing  something  to  relieve 
the  s'lver  market  a  panic  would  follow.  In  presenting  his 
plan,  Mr.  Rothschild  remarked  that  if  the  conference  ad- 
journed "without  accomplishing  any  definite  result  it 
would  cause  a  fall  of  silver  frightful  to  contemplate;  it 
would  cause  a  monetary  panic  of  which  it  was  impossible 
to  tell  the  far-spreading  effects."  The  general  feeling  is 
that  Mr.  Rothschild's  plan  or  some  other  substantially 
similar  to  it  will  be  accepted.  A  dispatch  from  Brussels 
published  this  morning  states  that — 

The  American  delegates  have  strong  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  recognition  of  the  advocates  of  monometallism  and 
the  seriousness  of  the  dangers  arising  from  further  fall  in  sil- 
ver. They  are  disposed  to  support  Rothchild's  proposals  on  the 
principle  that  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread.  The  Indian 
delegates  are  also  pleased  with  the  proposals,  as  they  will  assist 
the  conclusions  of  the  Indian  currency  commission,  and  their 
acceptance  will  free  India  from  fear  of  a  large  fall  in  silver. 
The  American  delegates  believe  that  the  continuous  absorption 
of  30,000,0o0  ounces  of  silver  by  the  European  powers  would 
bring  about  artificially  a  condition  of  the  silver  market  which 
international  bimetallism  could  establish  permanently  and 
scientifically  for  life. 

United  States  Agricnltnre. 

Washington,  Nov.  20. — The  annual  report  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  begins  with  a  comparison  of  the  ex- 
port trade  the  past  fiscal  year  with  former  years,  and  em- 
phasizes the  fact  that  of  the  more  than  one  billion  dollars 
representing  the  exports  of  domestic  products  the  past  year, 
nearly  80  per  cent  consists  of  agricultural  products,  thus 
not  only  making;  the  United  States  the  creditor  of  the  world 
for  a  sum  exceeding  two  hundred  million  dollars — the  ex- 
cess of  our  exports  over  the  imports — but  relieving  the 
home  markets  from  the  surplus  product,  which  would  other- 
wise reduce  the  prices  to  a  point  below  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. 

In  regard  to  the  imports,  the  Secretary  finds  encourage- 
ment for  the  farmers  in  the  fact  that,  while  in  the  fiscal 
year  ended  in  1889,  54  per  cent  of  the  imports  were  com- 
peting with  American  agriculture,  only  44  per  cent  of  the 
imports  for  the  past  fiscal  year  did  so  compete.  He  never- 
theless regards  the  imports  competing  with  the  products  of 
our  own  soil  still  far  too  great. 

Since  the  last  report,  prohibitions  against  American  pork 
products  were  withdrawn  in  all  the  countries  where  they 
existed,  and  40,000,000  pounds  of  inspected  pork,  which, 
without  inspection,  could  not  have  found  a  market  abroad, 
were  exported.  He  compared  the  prices  for  September, 
1892,  with  those  of  September,  1890,  the  year  before  pork 
inspection  was  adopted,  and  shows  an  increase  of  80  cents 
per  100  pounds  in  favor  of  this  year — an  average  of  $2  per 
head  on  every  hogshead. 

Referring  to  the  proclamation  declaring  this  country  free 
from  pleuro-pneumonia,  he  emphasizes  that  precautions 
were  taken  before  the  proclamation  was  issued,  and  thor- 
oughly satisfactory  grounds  were  existing  for  the  declara- 
tion of  our  immunity  for  the  control  and  prevention  of 
Texas  fever.  He  concluded  with  a  declaration  that  they 
saved  three  times  as  much  money  to  cattle-growers  yearly 
as  was  required  to  run  the  whole  department.  He  says  the 
inspection  laws  restored  the  confidence  of  foreigners  in  the 
healthfulness  of  our  cattle.  The  live  cattle  exports  in  1889 
amounted  to  205,000  head,  whereas  in  1892  we  exported 
394,000  at  an  increase  in  value  averaging  $8  per  head. 

The  Secretary  says  of  the  work  of  his  Indian-corn  agents 
in  Germany  that  one  result  is  the  maintenance  of  the  price 
of  com  in  the  face  of  the  largely-increased  exports,  condi- 
tions which  heretofore  always  accompanied  a  great  depreci- 
ation in  price. 

Secretary  Rusk  say;  one  of  the  gratifying  features  of  our 
agricultural  industry  during  the  past  year  has  been  the 
marked  reduction  in  the  cotton  area  throughout  the  cotton 
States.  In  connection  with  this  subject,  he  calls  attention 
to  the  great  increase  which  has  taken  place  in  late  years  in 
our  imports  of  raw  cotton — imports  which  but  a  few  years 
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ago  were  hardly  known.  "  With  a  view  to  checking  the 
imports  of  foreign  cottons,  especially  Egyptian,"  says  the 
Secretary,  "  I  have  taken  measures  to  undertake,  with  the 
cooperation  of  some  experiment  stations  in  the  cotton 
States,  experiments  with  a  view  to  producing  cotton  of 
home  growth  which  shall  serve  as  an  efiRcient  substitute  for 
the  Egyptian.  I  trust  in  this  we  may  be  successful  before 
the  import  cotton  trade  increases  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
seriously  affect  our  own  cotton-growers." 

With  reference  to  our  cereals,  he  attributes  the  excessive 
anticipations  formed  regarding  the  price  for  wheat  through- 
out the  crop  year  to  the  failure  to  appreciate  the  c|Ui^ed 
conditions  now  surrounding  the  production  and  ma%fing 
of  the  world's  wheat  crop.  Hence  the  American  farmer 
can  justly  reduce  the  wheat  acreage  and  so  bring  produc- 
tions down  to  the  normal  demand.  Of  barley,  he  says: 
"  The  domestic  market,  which  heretofore  absorbed  ten 
million  bushels  of  foreign  barley,  is  now  reserved  for  the 
domestic  product,  and  our  acreage  and  production  have  in- 
creased and  been  disposed  of  at  good  prices." 

The  experience  of  the  department  in  the  domestic-sugar 
industry  for  the  past  year  confirms  his  former  reports,  and 
shows  that  domestic  sugar  can  be  produced  with  profit  to 
the  grower  of  the  crop  and  to  the  manufacturer,  provided 
the  conditions  of  culture  and  manufacture  insisted  upon  by 
the  department  are  secured. 

The  rainfall  experiments,  he  says,  are  being  made  as 
Congress  directed,  but  the  facts  in  his  possession  do  not, 
in  his  opinion,  justify  the  anticipations  formed  by  believers 
in  the  methods  of  artificial  rain-making. 

He  emphasize;  the  need  for  new  and  suitable  buildings 
to  accommodate  the  department. 

Secretary  Rusk  suggests  important  changes  in  regard  to 
the  future  organization  of  the  department,  by  which  all  the 
divisions'  work  should  be  grouped  with  reference  to  char- 
acter into  bureaus,  following  the  organization  adopted  in 
other  departments  of  the  Government.  He  insists  upon 
the  necessity  of  universal  inspection  of  all  animal  food 
products,  applicable  not  only  to  products  intended  for  in- 
terstate or  export  trade,  but  entering  into  domestic  con- 
sumption everywhere.  He  also  points  out  that  there  are 
many  reasons  for  making  a  national  standard  of  grain 
highly  desirable,  and  concludes  that  some  system  of  na- 
tional inspection  and  grading  must  be  established  in  the  in- 
terest of  grain-growers,  under  control  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

The  Secretary  then  reviews  in  detail  the  work  of  the 
several  other  divisions  of  the  department,  ofiiice  experiment 
stations  and  weather  bureaus,  concluding  with  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  contributions 
planned  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  the  World's 
Fair.  He  concluded  by  declaring  that  the  work  of  the  de- 
partment had  hitherto  been  but  the  foundation  of  the  work, 
and  says  he  will  be  quite  satisfied  if  in  the  future  his  share 
of  credit  in  the  history  of  the  department  will  be  that  he 
was  instrumental  in  laying  a  broad  and  lasting  foundation. 
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Holstein  Friesian  Sale  Postponed. 

The  sale  of  J.  H.  White's  horses,  in  spite  of  the  storm, 
was  a  success,  and  very  satisfactory  prices  attained.  It 
was,  however,  found  necessary  to  postpone  the  sale  of  the 
fine  Holstein  Friesian  herd  until  December  7,  at  2  p.  m., 
at  sales  yard,  corner  Van  Ness  avenue  and  Market  street. 
All  bidders  should  note  this  rare  opportunity  to  bid  on 
these  desirable  animals. 


Shebwood  Hall  Nubseeies. — The  handsomest  seed 
catalogue  we  have  ever  seen  has  j  ust  been  issued  by  the 
Sherwood  Hall  Nursery  Co.,  whose  seed  depot  is  at  the 
corner  of  Clay  and  Sansome  streets,  in  this  city,  and  whose 
nurseries  and  seed-farm  are  at  Menlo  Park.  Timothy 
Hopkins,  well  known  for  his  horticultural  tastes  and 
achievements,  as  well  as  for  his  wealth,  is  the  chief  owner 
and  James  Sproule  is  manager.  The  establishment  is  a 
strong  one  financially,  and  their  policy  seems  to  be  a  gen» 
erouB  one  to  secure  patronage.  The  catalogue  is  replete 
with  all  kinds  of  garden,  forest  and  field  seeds,  nursery 
stock,  plants  and  flower  seeds,  in  which  Sherwood  Hall 
has  already  marked  out  several  characteristic  and  hon- 
orable lines.  The  catalogue  is  handsome  enough  for  a 
library  table  ornament,  and  is  a  credit  to  California 
horticulture. 


Fancher  Obeek  Nuesbries — Mr.  George  0.  Roeding 
has  continued  this  year  his  enterprising  efforts  to  intro- 
duce the  fig  blastophaga  from  Smyrna.  He  has  received 
no  less  than  ten  consignments  by  mail,  only  one  of  which 
brought  the  insects  through  in  good  lively  condition. 
But  even  when  thus  arriving  in  good  order  they  refused 
to  install  themselves  in  the  capri  fig,  although  Mr. 
Roeding  gave  them  every  opportunity  to  do  so.  He  now 
thinks  they  must  be  brought  in  hibernating  condition,  and 
then  possibly  they  will  be  satisfied  to  begin  their  life  cycle 
here  as  they  do  in  Asia  Minor.  Fancher  Creek  nurseries 
have  a  good  stock  of  fruit  trees  for  this  season's  trade, 
which  is  beginning  actively  with  them. 


Wine  Exhibitors'  Meeting. — All  who  intend  to  show 
wine  at  the  World's  Fair  should  write  to  C.  J.  Wetmore, 
chief  executive  oflBcer  of  the  Viticultural  Commission,  317 
Pine  St.,  S.  F.,  for  a  copy  of  a  circular  which  he  has 
specially  prepared  for  the  information  of  wine  exhibitors. 
All  who  intend  such  efforts  should,  if  possible,  attend  a 
convention  of  exhibitors  which  has  been  called  for  Tues- 
day, Dec.  6,  1892,  to  be  held  at  317  Pine  St.,  at  11  A.  m. 
All  interested  should  make  it  a  point  to  be  present,  for 
matters  regarding  allotment  of  space,  the  expense  of  all 
exhibits,  and  other  important  details  are  to  be  decided  at 
this  meeting. 

Cloverdale  Rainfall.— J.  G.  Heald  sends  us  the 
Ckiverdale  rainfall  up  to  the  morning  of  Nov.  29lh  as  12  92 
inches,  of  which  over  10  inches  fell  in  four  days.  And 
this  report  came  long  before  the  storm  was  over  ! 


The  First  Year  of  the  Sugar  Bounty. 

In  the  November  American  Agriculturist  viq  find  a  re- 
view of  the  Government's  experience  the  first  year  in  pay- 
jng  the  sugar  bounty.  This  will  be  of  much  interest  in 
'California,  in  view  of  our  present  and  prospective  beet- 
ab|^r  ^terests.  We  auote  as  follows: 
J^he  tariff  act  of'*€)5tober  i,  1890,  abolished  the  duty  on 
<ugar  of  I  2  5  up  to  2I  cents  on  all  grades  of  raw  sugar 
not  above  No.  16  Dutch  standard,  and  in  lieu  of  the  former 
duty  offered  a  bounty  of  two  cents  per  pound  on  all  sugar 
of  domestic  production,  if  such  sugar  tested  90  degrees,  or 
'more,  by  the  polariscope,  and  one  and  one-half  cents  if  be- 
tween 80  and  90  degrees.  The  first  year's  operation  of 
this  law  ended  June  30,  1892,  and  covered  the  cane,  sor- 
ghum and  beet  crops  ot  1891  and  the  maple  sugar  product 
of  1891-2. 

There  were  4980  producers  who  applied  for  the  bounty, 
of  whom  727  manufactured  sugar  from  sugar-cane,  seven 
from  beets,  six  from  sorghum,  and  4240  from  maple-sap. 
The  cane-sugar  producers  were  in  the  States  of  Louisiana, 
Texas,  Florida  and  Mississippi.  There  were  two  beet- 
sugar  manufactories  in  Nebraska,  one  in  Utah,  and  one 
in  California.  There  were  three  sorghum  factories  in  Kansas, 
and  applicants  for  the  maple-sugar  bounty  were  all  in 
New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Massachusetts.  The 
amount  actually  paid  out  in  bounties,  up  to  June  30th,  was 
$7,342,077,  of  which  $7,077,316  went  to  the  producers  of 
cane  sugar,  $240,098  for  beet  sugar,  and  $22,197  for  sor- 
ghum sugar. 

Only  $2465  was  paid  as  bounty  for  maple  sugar.  A 
large  part  of  the  maple-sugar  producers  who  were  licensed 
made  no  claims  for  bounty,  and  most  of  the  claims  which 
have  been  presented  were  not  filed  in  time  to  be  paid  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year.  The  total  quantity  of 
maple  sugar,  upon  which  the  bounty  is  claimed,  is  over 
3,500,000  pounds,  and  the  bounty  to  be  paid  thereon  will 
be  $60,000. 

The,  following  table  shows  the  proportion  of  bounty  paid 
in  each  State,  the  producers  and  the  material  from  which 
the  sugar  was  made: 


States. 


Louisiana,  cane  . . 

Texas,  cane  

Florida,  cane  

Mississippi,  cane.. 
California,  beet . . . 
Nebraska,  beet . . . 

Utah,  beet  

Kansas,  sorehum. 
Massachusetts. . . . 

New  York  

Pennsylvania  

Ohio  


Totals. 


Producers. 


619 

14 
II 
I 

3 
2 
I 
3 
5 
St 
8 

30^ 
757 


Tons  of 
2000  tbs. 


172,065 
4  408 
456 
S 

4.088 
r.367 
548 
555 
Maple 


Bounty 
paid 


$6,88 


2,590 
176  302 
18,234 
191 
163,^11 

54.690 
21,898 
22,407 
122 

1.151 
142 
1,051 


$7,342,079 


Total  importations  of  raw  sugar  free  of  duty  this  year, 
from  January  ist  up  to  August  31st,  were  2  630  930,633 
pounds,  as  compared  with  2,087,660745  pounds  in  the  cor- 
responding period  last  year.  The  importations  of  dutiable 
sugar,  above  No.  16  Dutch  standard,  during  the  same 
period,  were  7,318,845  pounds,  as  compared  with  7,817,936 
last  year.  Exports  of  refined  sugar  this  year  up  to  August 
31st,  were  9,297,607  pounds,  as  compared  with  70,564,547 
pounds  during  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  Out 
of  the  decrease  of  61,000,000  pounds,  there  are  53,000,000 
accounted  for  by  the  nonshipment  of  refined  sugar  to  the 
United  Kingdom  last  year.  This  is  due  to  the  absence  of 
competition  among  American  refiners,  who,  when  prices 
were  cut,  found  it  more  profitable  to  ship  abroad,  obtaining 
the  regular  drawback  of  duty,  rather  than  to  sell  in  this 
country  at  a  loss.  There  was  also  a  decrease  of  nearly 
7,000,000  pounds  in  our  shipments  of  sugar  to  Australasia 
and  other  countries  in  Oceanica  and  Asia,  besides  a  small 
falling  off  in  our  shipments  to  Africa.  The  following  table 
is  of  interest,  as  showing  what  countries  receive  a  portion 
of  their  refined  sugar  supplies  from  the  United  States: 


United  Kingdom  

Germany  

Other  European  

British  North  America  

Mexico  

Central  America  and  Honduras  . . 

Puerto  Rico  

Santo  Domingo  

Other  West  Indies  and  Bermuda. 

Colombia  ; . . . . 

Other  South  America  

Australasia  

Oceanica  and  Asia  

Africa  

Other  Countries  


Totals. 


Aug.  31,  '92. 

Aug.  3t,  '91. 

1,802 

51,951,802 

35.887 

53  995 

309,988 

212,948 

1,964  615 

2,899,948 

474.537 

376,454 

743  446 

666,637 

9,290 

11.185 

126,325 

132  261 

2,964,831 

3,150,619 

1,294,421 

•.258.895 

34°. '73 

138.859 

4,607 

2,726  408 

559.3" 

4.712,792 

278,029 

922,100 

190.445 

349.644 

9.297,707 

70,564  547 

The  total  distribution  of  sugar  in  this  country,  from  Janu- 
ary ist  this  year  to  September  30th,  has  been  1,102  461 
long  tons,  as  compared  with  1,197,703  tons  last  year.  This 
decrease  is  partly  due  to  the  cessation  in  our  shipments  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  still  more  so  owing  to  the  small 
fruit-crop  this  year,  causing  a  lesser  demand  for  sugar  for 
canning  purposes. 

A  report  from  Havana  anticipates  a  sugar-crop  for  Cuba 
20  per  cent  less  than  last  year.  Owing  to  unfavorable 
weather,  which  has  interfered  with  the  growth  of  the  seed 
cane,  it  has  prevented  the  exhausted  plants  from  being  re- 
placed by  new  ones.  It  is,  however,  somewhat  early  to 
make  predictions  concerning  this  crop. 

Louisiana  reports  a  good  average  sugar  cane  crop, 
which,  with  the  increased  acreage,  promises  a  yield  20  per 


cent  larger  than  last  year.  The  beet-sugar  product  of  1892 
will  probably  be  twice  as  large  as  last  year,  but  no  material 
increase  in  the  sorghum-sugar  output  is  anticipated. 
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Stamboul's  Fast  Mile. 

The  Great  Stallion  Reduces  the  Record  to  2:07K 
at  the  Stockton  Kite-Shaped  Track. 

The  performance  of  Stamboul,  the  famous  stallion,  in 
trotting  a  mile  at  Stockton,  last  Wednesday,  in  2:07^, 
breaking  all  previous  stallion  records,  was  one  of  the  most 
notable  racing  events  of  the  year.  The  record  was  made 
under  the  most  adverse  circumstances,  anH  the  fact  that  it 
was  on  a  kite-shaped  track  should  not  rob  it  of  any  of  its 
merit.  The  morning  of  Wednesday  was  cold  and  raw,  and 
there  appeared  to  be  slight  prospect  that  fast  time  could 
be  made.  At  10  o'clock,  however,  it  was  decided  to  make 
the  trial,  and  driver  Maben  had  just  time  enough  to  give 
the  gallant  stallion  a  working  mile  when  the  rain  began 
to  descend.  A  runner,  Pinte  John,  was  sent  around  the 
track  to  press  Stamboul  to  his  bent.  The  first  quarter  was 
made  in  0:31,  and  the  second  quarter  0:31J,  making  the 
half  in  1:02J,  with  Maben  scarcely  urging  the  trotter.  The 
third  quarter  was  made  in  0:32J,  and  the  rain  was  begin- 
ning to  come  down  in  big  drops,  that  were  thrown  by  the 
north  wind  squarely  into  Stamboul's  face. 

The  slight  rain  just  before  the  start  had  dampened  the 
track  just  enough,  and  these  additional  drops  made  it  what 
the  horsemen  term  a  little  slippery,  but  Stamboul  did  not 
seem  to  mind.  He  pushed  forward  at  a  merciless 
pace,  with  the  runner  unable  to  keep  up  the  killing  clip. 

Maben  never  touched  the  animal  with  the  whip,  but  in 
this  last  quarter  he  urged  him  to  the  utmost  with  his  voice. 
The  last  quarter  was  made  in  0:32J  and  the  mile  in  2:07|. 
At  the  finish  a  dozen  watches  agreed. 

Stamboul's  performance  is  within  3J  seconds  of  Nancy 
Hanks'  record  of  2:04,  made  at  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  in  the 
fall.  The  development  of  the  trotting  stallion  has  kept 
pace  with  the  growing  speed  of  trotting  horses,  and  has 
always  been  close  to  the  best  records  of  the  latter.  In  34 
years  the  record  has  been  lowered  from  2:28  (Elhar  Allen, 
in  1858)  to  2:07 J  by  Stamboul.  In  1858,  George  M. 
Patchen,  by  Cassius  M.  Clay,  lowered  the  record  to  2:26^. 
In  1860,  in  a  race  with  Flora  Temple,  at  Union  course,  L. 
I.,  he  again  lowered  the  record  to  2:23 J,  though,  strangely 
enough.  Flora  Temple  won  three  of  four  heats  and  the 
race. 

On  July  29,  1868,  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  the  chestnut  stal- 
lion Fearnaught  cut  the  record  to  2:23^^.  He  made  bis 
record  in  a  race  for  a  purse  of  $10,000,  and  won  in  the 
first,  third  and  fourth  heats  in  2:23J,  2:24J  and  2:26^. 
George  Palmer  won  the  second  heat  in  the  slow  time  of 
2:28,  and  Colonel  Maynard,  American  Girl,  J.  J.  Bradley, 
Myron  Perry,  Victor  Hugo  and  Molly  were  the  other 
starters. 

Less  than  three  months  later  the  greatest  speed-produc- 
ing stallion  of  the  age  (except  his  own  sire),  George 
Wilkes,  won  the  crown  by  making  a  record  of  2:22.  He 
was  entered  in  a  $2,000  purse  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  Octo- 
ber 13,  1868,  and  met  Rhode  Island  and  Draco  Prince,  the 
latter  winning  the  first  heat  in  2:24^.  George  Wilkes  won 
the  next  three  heats  in  2:22,  2:24i  and  2:25.  Although 
the  mighty  Dexter  in  1867  had  placed  the  regular  trotting 
record  at  2: 17 J,  no  stallion  beat  George  Wilbe?'  record  of 
2:22  till  August  7,  1872,  when  Jay  Gould  made  his  mark 
of  2:22J,  though  a  year  previously  he  tied  it  in  2:22  Thus 
another  son  of  Hambletonian  succeeded  Georges  Wilkes. 
He  won  a  purse  of  $5,000  in  straight  heats,  defeating  Wil- 
liam H.  Allen  and  Huntress  in  2:27,  2:23i  and  2:21^. 

Two'years  later,  at  the  same  track,  the  mighty  Smug- 
gler won  the  stallion  throne,  which  he  held,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  months,  for  nearly  ten  years,  the  longest 
reign  of  any  of  the  stallion  kings.  On  August  5,  1874,  at 
Buffal  >,  the  royal  son  of  Blanco  made  a  record  of  2:20J. 
He  won  the  first  and  second  heats  in  a  $10,000  purse  in 
2:22i  and  2:20|,  Thomas  Jefferson  winning  the  race.  The 
other  starters  were  Mambrino  Gift,  Joe  Brown  and  Pilot 
Temple.  At  Rochester,  August  13th,  Mambrino  Gift,  by 
Mambrino  Pilot,  dam  by  Pilot  Jr.,  won  the  first  money  in 
the  2:26  class  in  straight  heats  in  2:21,  2:20  and  2:23,  with 
a  field  of  five  behind  him.  He  did  not  long  retain  his 
honors,  however,  as  on  September  15ih,  at  Mystic  Park, 
Boston,  Smuggler  tied  him  in  2:20,  winning  the  $10,000 
stallion  champion  purse.  In  this  race  he  defeated  Phil 
Sheridan,  Henry  W.  Genet,  Commonwealth,  Mambrino 
Gift  and  Vermont  Abdallah.  July  15,  1876  at  Belmont 
Park,  Philadelphia,  he  defeated  Judge  Fullerton  in  2:17^^, 
2:17  and  2:20.  His  fastest  record  ot  2: 15 J  was  made  Au- 
gust 31, 1876,  at  Hartford,  in  the  race  won  by  Goldsmith 
Maid.  Smuggler  won  the  first  and  second  heats  in  2: 15 J 
and  2:17,  and  trotted  a  dead  heat  with  the  Maid  in  the 
third  in  2:16J.  The  other  starters  were  Judge  Fullerton 
and  Bodine. 

Phallas  is  the  last  of  the  stallion  kings  who  obtained 
his  champion  record  in  a  race  and  the  first  of  the  grand- 
sons of  Hambletonian  to  attain  that  honor.  July  14,1884, 
at  Chicago,  III.,  he  defeated  those  three  great  campaigning 
mares,  Catchfly,  Clemmie  G.  and  Fanny  Witherspoon,  in 
2:15J,  2:16J  and  2:13J.  After  a  lapse  of  eight  years,  the 
record  was  then  reduced  from  2:15J  to  2:13|. 

Maxey  Cobb,  2:13J,  Axtell,  2:12,  Nelson,  2:10,  Allerton, 
2:09t,  Palo  Alto,  2:08i,  Stamboul.  2:08,  and  Kremlin, 
2:07  j,  the  champions  in  succession  from  1884  to  the  pres- 
ent date,  have  all  made  their  records  against  time  Axtell 
has  a  race  record  of  2:14,  Nelson  of  2:13,  Allerton  of 
2:13^,  Palo  Alto  of  2:13,  Kremlin  of  2:11J,  and  Stamboul 
of  2:15,  though  in  justice  to  the  latter  it  must  be  said  that 
had  he  had  any  race  opportunities  during  the  last  three 
years  he  would  have  had  a  far  faster  race  record.  Stamboul 
has  now  in  turn  defeated  Kremlin's  record  against  time 
and  is  the  champion. 
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Beet  Pulp— Its  Value  for  Feeding  Purposes. 

The  following  paper,  prepared  by  Richard  Gird,  was  read  before  the 
Farmers'  Institute  at  Santa  Ana. 
It  is  hardly  possible  for  me,  at  this  early  day,  to  give  an 
intelligent  and  accurate  statement  of  my  experiment  in 
feeding  beet  pulp  this  year,  as  I  did  not  commence  feeding 
my  siloed  pulp  until  a  few  weeks  since,  and  have  not  data 
from  which  to  make  comparative  statements  of  sufficient 
accuracy  to  be  of  material  value;  still,  I  will  give  some 
ideas  and  my  new  experience  in  the  matter  that  may  call 
others'  attention  to  the  further  experimenting,  as  well  as 
myself. 

The  economical  use  of  the  waste  pulp  from  the  beet- 
sugar  factories  in  Europe  has  long  since  been  determined 
by  the  most  scientific  methods,  as  far  as  feeding  cat- 
tle for  beef  is  concerned.  The  plans  there  adopted  are 
for  the  beetraisers  to  purchase  poor  cattle  in  the  spring, 
use  them  as  work  animals  during  the  season  of  plowing, 
cultivating  and  harvesting  the  beets,  then  feed  them  on  the 
siloed  pulp  in  the  winter  to  fit  them  for  the  market  in  the 
spring.  The  quality  of  the  beef  is  said  to  be  excellent,  and 
bears  about  the  same  relation  to  the  European  market  that 
our  stall  or  corn-fed  beef  does  here;  it  has  a  beautiful  mar- 
bled appearance,  with  the  fat  white  and  hard.  In  this 
manner  the  beet  farmers  not  only  get  the  bentfit  of  the 
work  from  the  animals  to  cultivate  their  crops,  but  with 
that  same  crop  prepare  these  cattle  for  the  market  in  the 
most  economical  and  successful  way. 

I  am  now  following  the  same  process  of  fattening,  only 
that  I  bring  my  steers  from  Arizona  and  feed  them  on  the 
siloed  pulp  in  connection  with  chopped  hay,  in  ♦he  ratio  of 
about  five  pounds  of  chopped  hay  to  6o  or  70  pounds  of 
siloed  pulp. 

The  beet  pulp  should  never  be  fed  until  it  has  been  siloed 
at  least  60  days,  as  the  nutritive  qualities  are  very  much 
increased,  and  its  feed  value  in  proportion. 

During  the  beet  campaign,  about  the  20th  of  September, 
there  came  along  a  wandering  Texas  cattleman  with  the 
remains  of  a  herd  of  about  50  or  60  head,  who  had  heard 
that  beet  pulp  was  good  to  fatten  cattle  with.  I  permitted 
him  to  bring  in  his  cattle,  gave  him  my  pens  to  put  them  in, 
and  he  commenced  feeding,  as  above  stated,  on  the  20th  of 
September.  His  cattle  were  then  in  as  poor  condition  as 
cattle  could  be  and  manage  to  move  around  the  country- 
thin  and  scrawny  as  possible.  There  are  now,  at  this  writ- 
ing, many  of  them  fit  for  the  block,  and  all  doing  as  fine  as 
any  cattle  I  ever  saw.  At  first  they  were  fed  on  the  raw 
pulp,  and  later  on  the  siloed  pulp,  when  the  fresh  pulp  was 
all  out  at  the  end  of  the  campaign;  they  commenced  doing 
much  better  on  the  siloed  material  than  on  the  fresh,  and 
ate  it  with  apparently  more  relish. 

This  party  purchased  all  his  pulp  at  50  cents  per  ton, 
and  has  since  been  importuning  me  for  the  privilege  of 
bringing  more  cattle  to  feed. 

This  we  can  consider  absolute  proof  of  what  the  feeding 
of  beet  pulp  for  beef-producing  purposes  will  do. 

I  have,  I  believe,  made  some  new  experiments  with  sheep 
that  I  find  no  record  of  in  the  books,  and  I  believe  it  has 
never  been  successfully  tried  before;  I  find  it  certainly, 
either  in  the  crude  state  as  it  comes  from  the  factory  or 
after  it  is  siloed,  the  best  sheep-feed  I  have  ever  heard  of. 
With  a  very  small  amount  of  roughness,  such  as  whole 
straw  or  hay,  and  the  beet  pulp,  the  sheep  fatten  astonish- 
ingly quick,  and  their  meat  is  very  fine.  Six  weeks  is 
sufficient  to  make  sheep  fat,  profitable  and  agreeable  to 
use  as  mutton;  and  the  trouble  of  feeding  them  is  very 
little,  as  it  is  only  necessary  to  put  the  pulp  in  the  trough 
twice  a  day  and  a  little  hay  once  a  day,  and  they  take  care 
of  themselves  for  the  balance. 

Another  use  for  which  it  is  destined  to  be  of  great  im- 
portance in  this  country  is  for  dairy  cows.  I  am  now  feed- 
ing, I  calculate,  about  60  pounds  of  siloed  beet  pulp  per 
cr.w;  and  although  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  with  cows  by  no 
means  fresh,  still  they  are  doing  as  well  as  they  would  in 
the  spring  season  on  the  best  of  green  grass,  and  the  butter 
is  of  a  fine  quality,  naturally  hard  and  not  the  least  bit  oily, 
as  is  the  case  with  butter  from  alfalfa-fed  cows;  in  fact,  the 
butter  is  of  a  superior  quality  to  any  I  have  made  from 
other  classes  of  feed. 

We  must  not  lose  sight,  also,  of  the  fact  that  the  sugar 
made  from  the  sugar-beet  takes  absolutely  nothing  from 
the  soil,  and,  by  feeding  the  pulp  and  mixing  it  with  cer- 
tain proportion;  of  solid  food,  the  manure  thus  made,  if 
returned  to  the  soil,  continues  to  enrich  it  to  a  by  far  greater 
degree  than  by  any  other  crop  that  can  be  grown  out  of  the 
ground.  This  is  so  well  understood  in  Europe  that  lands 
adapted  to  beet-growing  have  become  very  valuable,  not 
only  for  the  profits  of  the  beet  crop  itself,  but  for  the 
benefits  the  land  derives  from  the  constant  increase  in  rich- 
ness and  resultant  increase  in  value  for  other  crops. 

The  cattle  (about  1000)  that  I  have  in  pens  and  feeding 
as  above  stated  are  doing  finely,  and  take  to  the  feed  in  the 
coarse  of  a  week,  when  they  seem  to  eat  it  with  more  relish 
than  anything  that  can  be  placed  before  them.  I  think  it 
important  to  chop  the  hay  and  intimately  mix  it  with  the 
pulp  in  order  to  get  the  best  results.  I  am  using  cornstalks, 
and,  by  mixing  with  the  pulp  in  this  manner,  they  eat  every 
particle  and  nothing  is  wasted. 

I  have  weighed  into  my  silo  pens  all  the  cattle  I  have  put 
in  to  fatten  this  season,  and,  when  they  are  ready  for  mar- 
ket, shall  weigh  them  out  again,  which  will  give  me  the 
the  exact  result  of  the  profits  of  the  feeding  this  year. 

My  silo  is  500  feet  long,  60  wide  and  10  deep;  the  pulp 
is  delivered  into  it  from  cars  run  overhead  on  trestles,  and 
taken  out  of  it  on  two  tracks  laid  down  on  the  bottom  of 
the  silo  on  each  side  of  the  trestle,  which  I  find  a  very 
convenient  plan.  I  calculate  that  I  have  from  10,000  to 
12,000  tons  of  pulp  in  the  silo,  which  is  now  in  magnificent 
condition,  and  after  having,  through  drains  and  other  appli- 


ances, been  freed  of  most  of  its  moisture,  is  about  the 
consistency  of  old  cheese. 

Too  much  importance  cannot  be  placed  on  the  necessity 
of  siloing  the  beet  pulp,  even  if  it  were  for  as  long  as  five 
or  six  months. 

My  expectations  are  to  feed  my  steers  during  the  winter 
and  be  able  to  market  them  on  the  high  prices  of  the  spring 
months,  which  would  be  a  very  profitable  undertaking. 

When  southern  California  is  dotted  over  with  beet  sugar 
factories,  as  it  will  be  before  many  years,  the  feeding  of  the 
b^et  pulp  will  be  of  great  economic  importance  in  saving 
to  the  community  a  large  portion  of  the  money  that  now 
goes  out  for  beef,  as  well  as  giving  us  a  much  better 
quality. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  say  that  the  beet-sugar  campaign 
just  ended  on  the  Chino  ranch  has  been  most  decidedly 
successful,  and  has  demonstrated  (with  an  output  of  7,903,- 
000  pounds  of  sugar)  beyond  question  the  adaptability  of 
our  climate  and  soils  for  this  most  important  industry, 
which,  more  than  any  other  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge, 
is  adapted  to  that  class  of  cooperation  which  enables  the 
farmer  to  divide  with  the  capitalistic  manufacturer  the 
profits  of  his  agricultural  labors. 

Appended  is  an  analysis  of  dry  pulp,  which  is  beginning 
to  be  used  very  satisfactorily  in  Europe,  but  which,  on  ac- 
count of  the  expense  of  drying,  will  probably  not  come 
into  use  in  this  country  for  some  time  to  come.  My  own 
experiments  in  this  direction  this  year,  in  sun-drying,  were 
not  satisfactory,  as  it  was  too  expensive  and  occupied  too 
much  time. 


Water  ;  11  6 

Ash  7.1 

Crude  protein,  of  which  digestible  4.1  per  cent   6.6 

Fiber,  of  which  digestible  16  per  cent  19..3 

Nonnitrogen  matters,  digestible  45.9  per  cent  54.8 

Fats,  of  which  digestible  6  per  cent  6 


The  dried  pulp  furnishes  a  food  which  is  preserved  in- 
definitely without  alteration,  provided  it  is  put  in  a  dry 
place. 


Barmers'  Institutes. 


Deciduous  Fruit  Trees  from  Nursery  to  Orchard. 

An  essay  by  John  Burr,  of  San  Fernando,  read  at  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Farmers'  Institute  at  Santa  Ana. 

This  is  a  subject  which,  to  embrace  the  general  varieties 
of  deciduous  fruit  trees  in  detail,  would  require  a  very 
lengthy  paper;  consequently,  I  will  only  treat  of  the  pear 
and  apple,  the  prune,  apricot  and  peach,  the  general  mode 
in  their  propagation,  their  transplanting  from  the  nur- 
sery to  the  orchard,  pruning  and  general  management 
until  they  are  in  full  bearing. 

The  Pear  and  Apple. — Pear  and  apple  seed  should 
be  bedded  from  the  first  to  the  middle  of  February.  Pre- 
pare the  beds  in  the  usual  manner  by  laying  them  off  four 
feet  wide,  leaving  an  alleyway  from  one  foot  to  i8  inches 
between  each  bed.  After  the  beds  are  marked  off,  re- 
move the  dirt  about  three  inches  deep,  putting  half  to  each 
side  in  the  alleyway,  then  turn  in  some  water,  and  while  it 
is  running  take  the  back  of  the  rake  and  move  the  dirt 
where  it  is  necessary  to  do  so  until  the  water,  while  run- 
ning, covers  the  entire  surface,  then  turn  the  water  off  and 
allow  the  surface  of  the  bed  to  dry  sufficiently  to  be  raked 
over.  Now  sow  and  cover  your  seed  about  \%.  inches 
deep.  If  the  soil  is  heavy  sand  should  be  mixed  with  it, 
so  as  to  prevent  baking.  After  the  seed  is  sown,  do  not 
allow  the  beds  to  get  dry;  sprinkle  lightly  every  afternoon 
if  the  weather  is  dry;  if  cloudy  or  -vet,  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary. The  seeds  will  germinate  in  about  four  weeks,  after 
which  the  plants  should  be  handled  just  the  same  as  any 
other  seedling.  In  my  experience,  I  find  it  much  better  to 
buy  French  seedlings  through  some  responsible  importers 
sufficiently  early  so  that  they  can  be  handled  while  the  sap 
is  still  dormant;  no  perceptible  loss  need  be  sustained  in 
transportation.  If  stock  is  imported,  on  receipt  of  same 
unpack  and  heel  in  where  it  will  be  protected  from  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  until  you  are  ready  to  plant  in  the 
nursery.  While  it  is  heeled  in,  give  it  a  good  soak- 
ing of  water,  as  the  sap  will  commence  running. 

Nursery. — Prepare  the  land  thoroughly  by  plowing  at 
least  nine  inches  deep,  and  if  inclined  to  be  stiff  or 
heavy,  it  ought  to  be  leveled  so  that  it  can  be  irrigated,  as 
it  is  economy  to  prepare  land  for  irrigation,  where  it  is 
practiced  or  necessary,  before  anything  is  planted  on  the 
land.  After  the  land  is  plowed,  subsoil  if  desirable  or 
necessary.  When  harrowed  and  smoothed  over,  mark  off 
the  rows  y/z  feet  apart  by  stakes;  then  a  very  light  furrow 
may  be  run,  or  a  line  stretched.  I  prefer  marking  by  a 
very  light  furrow,  and  if  the  ground  has  become  solid  by 
rains  or  other  causes,  to  run  a  subsoil  plow  in  the  furrow 
where  I  am  to  plant;  by  doing  so,  the  planting  can  be  done 
much  quicker  and  better.  The  furrow  being  slightly  de- 
pressed, unless  the  roots  are  very  large,  the  planting  can  be 
done  with  a  common  garden  trowel,  pressing  the  soil  firmly 
about  the  roots  and  running  water  down  the  furrow  to 
solidify  the  soil  as  before.  As  the  same  treatment  is 
necessary  for  the  different  stock  in  nursery  rows  before  bud- 
ding or  grafting,  I  will  proceed  to  treat  on  Myrobolan  and 
peach  stocks  for  stone  fruits. 

I  consider  it  cheaper  to  import  the  Myrobolan  roots  than 
to  raise  them.  I  bay  mine  from  Mr.  Kelsey  of  New  York, 
agent  for  the  Colombo  nurseries.  The  treatment  I  have 
described  for  the  imported  pear  stock  is  also  adapted  to 
the  Myrobolan  roots. 

Peach  Roots. — I  prefer  the  seedling  peach  pits  for 
seed,  if  they  can  be  had;  if  not,  I  prefer  the  cling  to  the 
freestone.  On  receipt  of  the  pits  from  the  cannery,  they 
should  be  buried  in  sand  until  about  the  middle  of  De- 
cember, at  which  time  they  should  be  put  in  beds,  simi- 
lary  prepared  as  described  for  the  seed.  From  the  middle 
to  the  end  of  February  they  will  begin  sprouting.  As  soon 
as  they  appear  well  started,  they  should  be  dug  up  care- 
fully and  planted  in  nursery  rows.    More  care  will  be 


necessary  in  handling  the  peach  than  the  pear,  as  the 
growth,  if  started  much,  will  be  very  tender,  consequently 
they  will  have  to  be  carefully  handled,  keeping  them  shad*  d 
until  they  are  planted.  As  soon  as  they  are  planted  in  the 
nursery  rows,  irrigate  at  once  to  settle  and  pack  the  soil 
around  them.  As  soon  as  the  ground  is  in  condition, 
cultivate.  The  only  care  necessary  during  the  summer 
will  be  to  irrigate,  cultivate  and  keep  them  in  good  grow- 
ing condition.  By  the  month  of  September  they  should 
be  from  a  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and 
ready  for  budding.  I  prefer  fall  budding  for  all  varieties  of 
nursery  stock  for  the  following  reasons  :  The  growth  of 
the  stock  is  very  soft  and  spongy  in  June,  so  that  when 
cut  down  they  will  sometimes  bleed  to  death;  again,  if  only 
broke  over,  nothing  can  be  applied  on  the  wounds  to  pre- 
vent bleeding,  and  the  results  are  that  they  will  be  of  little 
account  to  sell.  June  budding  is  more  succesful  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State,  where  it  is  somewhat  cooler. 
In  fall  budding,  the  stocks  should  be  gone  over  and  pre- 
pared for  budding  by  r*movi'-g  all  the  suckers  and  lateral 
shoots  about  three  weeks  before  budding,  and  if  growing 
on  irrigated  land  give  them  a  good  watering;  then  in  about 
another  ten  days  give  another,  and  about  September  15th 
they  should  be  in  fine  condition  to  bud. 

Budding. — Prepare  your  buds  carefully,  selecting  well- 
ripened  wood  and  cutting  oflF  the  leaves  as  you  cut  the 
sticks  from  the  trees,  keeping  them  in  a  damp  sack.  It  is, 
in  my  opinion,  useless  to  go  into  the  process  of  budding 
minutely,  as  this  subject  has  been  written  up  so  often  by 
thoroughly  practical  men  that  the  subject  is  threadbare. 
Suffice  it  to  say  the  tools  necessary  are  budding-knife, 
stone,  strap,  and  a  small  box  to  hold  the  buds  and  twine. 
Cut  in  lengths  from  six  inches  to  one  foot,  according  to  the 
size  of  stock,  and  if  there  is  any  likelihood  of  dust  or  dirt 
on  the  stocks,  use  a  brush  or  cloth  to  rub  them  off.  In 
making  the  cut,  do  not  mak«  the  perpendicular  cut  long, 
as  the  bark  will  hold  the  bud  more  firmly  in  position  until 
tied.  In  tying,  draw  the  line  tightly,  but  not  hard  enough 
to  cut  the  bark.  In  about  three  weeks  il  will  be  necessary 
to  cut  the  strings;  then,  if  desired,  the  failures  can  be  re- 
budded.  Do  not  give  too  much  water  during  the  rest  of 
the  season  to  encourage  the  buds  to  start.  About  the 
month  of  January  the  tops  can  be  cut  off;  then,  when  the 
buds  start,  if  any  are  found  to  be  dead,  as  soon  as  the  sap 
is  in  action  they  can  be  grafted.  If  the  stocks  are  large, 
cleft-grafting  is  the  best,  but  if  small  I  prefer  the  tongue  or 
whip  grafting.  Keep  the  grafts  and  buds  clear  of  suckers 
during  their  season  of  growth,  and  the  result  will  be,  with 
good  land  and  a  reasonable  supply  of  moisture,  nice, 
straight  trees,  from  four  to  six  feet  in  height. 

Removing  the  Trees  from  Nursery  to  Orchard.— 
Having  selected  the  land  for  the  orchard,  if  there  is  any  por- 
tion of  it  heavier  than  the  rest,  select  the  heavy  land  for  the 
peach  and  apple,  then  the  prune,  then  the  apricot,  and  then 
the  peach.  In  removing  the  trees  from  the  nursery  rows, 
run  a  plow  down  on  one  side,  then  dig  down  and  cut  the 
roots  and  pry  them  out,  unless  it  is  convenient  to  use  a 
tree-digger;  if  so,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  cut  the  roots 
too  short.  As  soon  as  dug  they  should  be  heeled  in 
trenches  about  four  feet  wide,  with  depth  enough  to  cover 
the  roots  well  until  they  are  planted  out,  which  may  be 
done  anytime  after  January  ist. 

In  preparing  the  orchard,  the  ground  should  be  plowed 
thoroughly  after  the  first  rains,  and  if  in  a  district  where  it 
is  desired  or  necessary  to  irrigate,  if  the  ground  after  plow- 
ing is  found  to  be  uneven,  it  should  be  leveled;  then,  before 
planting,  cross-plow  or  run  a  smoother  over  it,  then  it  is 
ready  lor  staking  out. 

Unless  the  soil  is  very  strong,  I  think  20  feet  is  about 
the  right  distance.  I  prefer  the  triangular  or  quincunx 
.system.  Dig  good-sized  holes,  unless  it  is  very  loose  soil. 
In  planting,  cut  off  all  bruised  or  broken  roots  with  a  knife 
or  sharp  shears.  Pack  in  the  soil  around  the  small  roots, 
and,  where  possible  to  do  so,  I  would  advise  running  a 
stream  of  water  on  them  right  after  planting,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  solidifying  the  soil  with  the  roots  When  the  plant- 
ing is  finished,  I  would  advise  cutting  back  to  about  lyi, 
feet. 

When  the  buds  are  about  to  break  in  growth,  if  any  of 
the  trees  look  backward,  I  would  advise  giving  them  some 
water,  as  this  is  the  most  critical  period  of  their  growth. 
If  it  is  not  convenient  or  desired  to  irrigate,  I  would  mulch 
them  with  some  rotten  straw;  it  keeps  the  ground  cool 
around  the  roots,  and  keeps  the  moisture  from  evap- 
orating. 

Keep  the  ground  clear  of  weeds  and  well  cultivated  to  in- 
sure a  good  growth  the  first  year.  Keep  the  shoots  rub- 
bed off  the  stems  to  about  18  inches  up,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year  they  will  have  formed  a  fine,  uniform  growth. 

Second  Year  Pear  and  Apple. — Select  about  six  of 
the  most  uniform  shoots  to  form  your  permanent  top,  and 
cut  back  all  the  surplus  shoots,  leaving  them  about  two 
inches  long  to  form  fruit  spurs,  and  cut  back  the  main 
shoots  to  about  18  inches,  cutting  them  to  a  bud  leading  in 
a  d  re  tion  it  is  desired  to  have  the  shoots  go.  During  the 
summer  growth,  if  possible,  pinch  off  or  cut  back  any  shoot 
that  may  be  growing  more  vigorously  than  the  rest;  by 
that  means  a  great  deal  of  winter  pruning  may  be  avoided. 
Tteatment  of  peach  trees  the  second  year  should  be  some- 
what different  after  selecting  the  main  branches  as  ad- 
vised. For  the  others,  thin  out  any  surplus  stock,  instead 
of  cutting  back  to  form  fruit  spurs,  and  keep  the  ground 
well  cultivated. 

Third  Year  Pear  and  Apple.— Pruning  should  be 
done  as  soon  as  the  leaves  commence  turning,  with  enough 
s^p  in  the  limbs  to  fill  ou'  and  fully  develop  the  fruit  buds, 
which  will  now  be  form  d  on  the  peach  and  apricot.  There 
-hould  now  be  a  top  on  the  trees  of  considerable  size. 
Where  the  limbs  were  cut  the  second  year  there  will  no 
doubt  be  several  shoots;  selecting  the  best  to  continue  the 
top  of  your  tree  in  its  uniform  condition,  and  where  there 
ii  room  for  side  limbs,  allow  some  of  the  lateral  shoots  to 
rnmain  for  fruiting  wood  on  the  peach  and  apricot,  cutting 
back  the  points  of  the  shoot  and  also  the  main  limbs,  leav- 
ing about  two  feet  of  this  year's  growth.  Again,  cut  to  a 
bud,  if  possible,  on  the  upper  side,  as  the  limbs  will  now 
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bend  down.  Thin  out  the  lateral,  leaving  shoots  showing 
fruit  buds  when  not  too  thick. 

Pears,  Apples  and  Prunes,  Etc  ,  Third  Year  — 
Cut  back  the  main  limbs  to  a  bud,  leading  in  the  direction 
desired,  leaving  about  two  feet  of  growth;  then  cut  back  the 
side  and  lateral  roots  to  about  two  buds  to  form  fruit 
spurs.  What  was  cut  on  the  second  year's  wood  will  have 
buds  all  around.  Some  may  have  gone  to  wood,  but  where 
that  is  the  case,  shorten  back,  unless  there  is  plenty  of 
room  to  allow  other  limbs  to  grow;  then  shorten  them 
back,  and  handle  as  in  the  main  limbs. 

Fourth  Year. — I  would  now  advise  less  pruning,  as 
peach  and  apricot  will  now  be  bearing,  and  the  fruit  will 
eyhaust  a  good  deal  of  the  sap,  consequently  there  will  be 
less  growth,  and  unless  it  is  desired  to  throw  more  vigor  into 
any  portion  of  the  tree,  I  would  advise  less  pruning,  merely 
thinning  out,  regulating  the  bran'hes  as  in  the  peach, 
leaving  plenty  of  young  wood. 

Pears,  prunes  and  apples  will  also  require  less  pruning, 
merely  shortening  back  main  branches  and  cutting  the  side 
shoots  to  form  fruit  spurs,  keeping  the  spurs  close  in  to  the 
limbs.  The  same  course  will  have  to  be  pursued  from  year 
to  year,  keeping  the  trees  well  balanced,  and  thinning  out 
when  too  thick.  In  my  opinion,  a  great  deal  of  thinning 
might  be  saved  by  judicious  piuning. 


]ZioRTICULTURE. 


Prune  Culture  from  a  Commercial  Standpoint. 


An  essay  read  at  the  Sin  Jose  Fruitgrowers'  Convention  by  Jamss 
Gordon,  of  Miramonte,  Santa  Clara  county. 


Many  years  ago  a  humorist  with  a  world  wide  reputation, 
being  asked  for  his  advice  to  those  contemplating  matri- 
mony, boiled  down  his  answer  to  the  one  word  don't,  and 
my  advice  to  the  grand  army   who  are  about  to  enter 
the  ranks  of  the  pruae^rowers  in  search  of  a  fortune,  is 
equally  brief  and  sententious— <fo«V.    The  humorist's  ad- 
vice has  not  been  h;eded,  and  men  and  women  are  con- 
stantly entering  into  the   bonds  of  matrimony,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  newspapers  tell  us  that  marriage 
is  a  failure  and  a  lottery.  The  fact  that  it  is  a  lottery  seems 
to  be  one  of  its  chief  attractions,  and  the  same  fact  is 
equally  true  of  the  prune  business  in  all  its  stages,  from  its 
inception  in  California's  sunny  nurseries  until  it  reaches  its 
grave  in  the  stomachs  of  some  of  our  eastern  brethren. 
My  sincere  advice,  therefore,  to  nine  out  of  ten  who  would 
forsake  their  present  vocations  to  enter  into  this  untried 
field  is,  briefly,  don'i;  but  to  the  tenth,  who  may  possess  all 
the  qualifications  necessary  to  insure  success,  the  following 
facts  may  be  of  value  :    In  the  first  place,  don't  entfr  our 
ranks  under  the  impression  that  we  are  lonely.    On  the 
contrary,  the  fruit  industry,  of  which  the  prune  is  an  im- 
portant element,  now  numbers,  assuming  40  acres  to  be  an 
average  orchard,  500,000  producers,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
thousands  of  distributors;  and  it  has  psssed  our  gold  and 
$;rain  production  and  become  the  leading  industry  of  the 
State.    Eight  years  ago,  when  the  writer  entered  the  busi- 
ness, California's  prune  product   was  hardly  a  million 
pounds.    Last  year  he  handled  over  a  million  pounds  him- 
self, which  was  scarcely  a  thirtieth  of  the  whole. 

Don't  engage  in  this  business  unless  your  heart  is  in  it, 
are  fitted  for  it  and  prepared  to  stay  by  it.  Don't  listen  to 
the  oily  tongue  that  would  assure  you  that  you  can  live  in 
San  Diego  or  Alaska  and  run  an  orchard  in  the  Santa 
Clara  valley,  because  it  cannot  be  done  successfully.  It  is 
worthy  of  and  needs  your  undivided  personal  attention. 
Don't  go  into  the  business  unless  you  have  ample  capital 
to  buy  a  healthy,  bearing  orchard,  or  wait  for  a  new  one  to 
come  into  bearing.  The  trials,  losses  and  disappointments 
of  the  multitudes  who  have  tried  to  raise  an  orchard  with- 
-out  the  means  to  do  it  properly  is  too  sad  a  picture  to  por- 
tray, and  we  will  pass  it  with  the  simple  reminder,  don't  go 
and  do  likewise.  The  writer  came  here  eight  years  ago 
seeking  rest  from  the  excitement  of  a  wholesale  mercantile 
business  in  San  Francisco,  not  knowing  a  prune  tree  from 
an  apricot,  and  bought  the  highest-priced  bearing  orchard 
in  the  county.  It  was  an  orchard  set  out  by  business  men 
on  business  principles,  and  under  proper  conditions,  and 
has  always  paid  a  good  interest  on  Jiooo  per  acre,  and  he 
has  never  regretted  the  act,  and  to  those  who  are  able  to 
do  so  this  is  a  practical  solution  of  the  prune  problem. 
Now,  as  to  the  capital  required,  it  will  depend,  of  course, 
on  the  scale  upon  which  you  wish  to  operate.  Land  in  this 
county  near  the  railroad  is  held  at  $200  per  acre;  five  to  ten 
miles  back,  at  $100.  The  highest  priced  is  not  necessarily 
the  best,  often  the  reverse,  and  under  no  circumstances 
should  you  pay  to  exceed  $150  per  acre  for  level  valley 
land,  because  the  future  of  the  industry  will  not  warrant  it. 
Cost  of  trees,  planting  and  cultivation,  first  year,  $30,  or 
say  $180. 

Five  years  must  elapse  before  a  crop  can  be  obtained  at 
an  annual  cost  for  cultivation  of  $10,  taxes  $2,  interest  $20, 
sundries  $3,  or  say  $175  plus  $r8o,  making  $355  per  acre, 
besides  cost  of  living,  and  provided  your  trees  all  grow  and 
have  no  setbacks.  Having  a  love  for  the  business  and  the 
necessary  capital  the  most  important  consideration  will  be 
choice  of  location.  Don't  be  led  away  by  the  idea  that  ycu 
can  raise  as  good  prunes  in  one  part  of  the  State  as  you 
can  in  another,  because  you  cannot.  Every  green-fruit 
shipper  in  the  State  knows  that  the  best  pears  come  from 
one  district,  the  best  cherries  from  another,  and  our  own 
San  Jose  canners  know  that  when  we  would  compete  for 
the  best  peach  trade  we  must  seek  the  fruit  outside  of  our 
own  county.  For  the  same  reason,  it  is  a  notorious  fact 
that  the  best  prunes  in  the  world  are  produced  in  the  Santa 
Clara  valley,  and  particularly  in  that  part  near  Los  Gatos, 
Saratoga  and  Cupertino,  known  as  the  West  Side.  Every 
intelligent  horticulturist  must  admit  that  foothill  prunes 
grown  without  irrigation  arc  much  superior  to  those  grown 
in  the  valley,  whether  irrigated  or  not,  on  account  of  their 
greater  percentage  of  sugar  and  fruity  flavor.  When  our 
driers  buy  prunes  grown  in  adjoining  counties  and  m'x 


them  with  our  own  their  inferiority  is  so  marked  that  they 
rarely  repeat  the  experiment.  The  loss  by  shrinkage  is 
much  greater,  and  the  flavor  so  insipid  that  it  does  not  pay 
to  handle  them.  This  is  equally  true  of  the  irrigated  val- 
leys of  southern  California.  Ten  years  hence  the  prune- 
grower  of  Los  Angeles  will  wish  that  he  had  stuck  to  his 
orange  groves,  and  the  residents  of  Tulare  will  realize  that 
the  very  conditions  which  render  it  the  natural  home  of  the 
raisin  make  it  equally  unprofitable  for  the  prune.  There 
is  no  personal  feeling  in  this  statement,  because  although 
the  writer's  home  is  in  Santa  Clara  county,  he  has  large 
interests  in  Tulare  county,  and  has  unbounded  faith  in  its 
resources,  but  not  as  a  prune  center.  Herein  lies  a  source 
of  great  danger  to  the  prune  industry,  because  thousands  of 
orchards  are  being  planted  in  unsuitable  locations  which  in 
a  few  years  will  be  producing  millions  of  pounds  of  inferior 
fruit,  which  will  bring  down  our  good  fruit  to  a  price  leav- 
ing but  a  very  small  margin  of  profit. 

We  must  then  cease  to  sell  our  product  as  California 
prunes,  but  under  a  name  which  the  markets  of  the  world 
will  then  have  recognized  as  a  type  of  the  highest  excel- 
lence— that  of  "  Santa  Clara"  prunes. 

Having  decided  to  locate  in  Santa  Clara  county,  don't 
buy  a  piece  of  land  because  it  is  widely  advertised.  While 
judicious  advertising  is  both  proper  and  profitable,  yet  we 
all  know  that  the  greatest  humbugs  are  always  the  most 
widely  advertised,  and  this  is  particularly  true  in  land 
deals.  Don't  be  in  a  hurry;  carefully  examine  the  soil 
and  characteristics  of  each  piece  submitted,  compare  the 
growth  and  condition  of  adjoining  orchards  with  others  you 
know  to  be  good.  If  there  are  no  adjoining  orchards,  let 
it  alone  unless  you  can  afford  to  experiment  in  untried  fields 
for  your  country's  good.  Over  50,000  prune  trees  were  re- 
planted this  spring  near  Hanford,  Tulare  Co.,  to  replace 
those  dying  from  too  much  alkali.  What  a  world  of  toil 
and  trouble  might  have  been  saved  had  they  been  planted 
in  this  valley  1  Don't  pay  a  high  price  because  it  is  near 
a  railroad,  because  your  crop  is  not  perishable  and  is  not 
sold  green,  or  to  a  cannery,  but  will  be  sold  to  the  nearest 
drier  or  dried  yourself,  and  a  few  miles'  haul  is  not  an  ofT- 
set  to  a  high  price  for  your  land,  particularly  if  the  price  of 
fruit  be  low.  The  price  named — $150  per  acre — is  high 
enough;  $100  would  be  better,  and  good  land  can  be  had 
at  t  lat  figure. 

In  choosing  a  location,  climate  is  a  potent  factor,  second 
only  to  the  character  of  the  soil,  and  only  when  the  two  are 
properly  united  can  we  secure  a  perfect  prune.    Prunes  will 
grow  all  over  California,  so  they  do  all  over  Europe,  but 
we  all  know  the  marked  difTerence  between  Austrian  and 
Turkish  on  the  one  hand  and  French  on  the  other.  As 
the  finest  prunes  ^ave  always  been  produced  in  the  valley 
of  the  Lot  in  southern  France,  so  we  find  the  same  condi 
tions  in  the  contour  of  our  Santa  Clara  valley,  its  distance 
from  the  ocean  being  such  as  to  aid  in  producing  that  long, 
even  temperature  and  slow  ripening  which  is  all-important 
in  developing  the  saccharine  and  imparting  the  flavor  so 
essential  in  a  first-class  prune.    The  greater  rainfall  in  the 
extreme  north  of  California,  Oregon  and  Washington,  and 
the  excessive  moisture,  causing  the  fruit  to  split  and  crack, 
shrivel  and  lose  its  flavor,  renders  these  parts  unfit  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  prune.    The  same  remark  applies  to 
such  parts  of  southern  California  where  excessive  irrigation 
is  practiced,  and  refers  to  the  French  prune  of  commerce 
only.    Italian  and  perhaps  Silver  may  be  grown  under 
such  conditions,  but  these  are  not  under  consideration. 
Oiegon  and  Washington  can  never  compete  with  us  for 
another  reason.    They  are  obliged  to  use  driers,  while  we 
can  cure  in  the  open  air  by  the  direct  heat  of  the  sun,  which 
imparts  an  aroma  or  bouquet  which  no  artificial  means  can 
equal.     Having  bought  a  suitable  piece  of  land,  don't 
think  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  scoop  out  holes  20  feet  apart 
and  stick  in  a  tree,  but  plow.    Plow  the  whole  tract — the 
deeper  the  better.    It  may  cost  you  $5  or  even  $6  per  acre, 
but  it  will  come  back  to  you  in  fruit  a  hundred-fold.  If 
you  can  raise  a  crop  of  corn  or  grain  before  planting,  all 
the  better;  but  don't  plant  any  crop  between  the  trees  to 
deprive  them  of  nourishment,  particularly  hay  or  grain. 
Corn  is  least  harmful,  and  shades  the  trees. 

Don't  be  so  foolish  as  to  buy  cheap  trees.  Of  all  follies 
this  is  the  greatest  Don't  buy  Eastern,  or  Oregon,  or 
other  outlandish  trees,  but  go  to  a  reliable  California  nur- 
seryman or  some  neighboring  orchardist,  many  of  whom 
raise  a  few  thousand  every  year  for  sale.  Don't  buy  two 
year  olds,  but  wait  until  you  can  get  one  year  olds.  Don't 
make  the  mistake  of  planting  them  15  feet  apart,  because 
you  can  get  nearly  200  to  the  acre,  while  at  20  feet  you  can 
get  but  little  over  100;  an  acre  will  not  support  200  trees 
and  they  must  necessarily  die  young;  20  feet  is  near 
enough,  25  feet  is  better. 

Don't  plant  your  trees  until  you  know  if  the  stock  aid 
soil  are  adapted  to  each  other.  Prune,  budded  or  grafted 
on  peach  stock  in  a  light,  warm,  sandy  soil,  will  do  well 
and  are  the  usual  conditions,  while  on  damp,  clay  ground 
only  the  myrobolan  or  wild  plum  stock  has  so  far  been  suc- 
cessful. On  heavy,  dark,  alluvial  loam,  slightly  gravelly, 
almond  stock  is  better — bitter  almond,  if  possible — and  is 
the  best  of  all  for  our  foothills,  where  deep,  gravelly  and 
sandy  soil  abounds.  Irrigation  is  not  necessary  and  the 
almond  root  reaches  down  to  moisture  and  thrives  where 
the  peach  root  would  die. 

Don't  be  induced  to  try  German,  Italian,  Silver,  or  other 
varieties,  for  which  there  is  no  market,  especially  the  Silver 
prune,  which  came  to  us  from  Oregon  and  to  which,  by  all 
means,  let  it  return.  The  prune  of  commerce  known  as 
D'Ajen  was  planted  near  San  Jose  by  Louis  Pellier  in 
1856.  The  first  orchard  of  same  to  attract  attention  was 
the  Bradley  orchard  near  San  Jose,  and  the  next  and  per- 
haps better  known  was  the  O'Banion  and  Kent  orchard 
near  Saratoga,  now  owned  by  the  writer  under  the  name  of 
Miramonte.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  prune  improperly 
called  Robe  de  Sargeant,  which  is  but  a  synonym  of 
D'Agen.  The  real  name  is  D'Ente  and  it  is  known  by  its 
dark  color  when  dried,  its  glossy  surface  requiring  but  little 
dipping,  and  its  slight  acidity,  which,  like  the  German, 
rauses  it  10  be  preferred  by  many.  The  prune-growing 
district  of  France  is  a  little  larger  than  our  Santa  Clara 


valley,  but  has  six  times  the  population.  Agen  is  the  town 
from  which  most  of  the  prunes  are  exported  and  corre- 
sponds to  San  Jose  in  this  country.  There  are  no  commer- 
cial orchards  as  we  have  here;  one  acre  is  a  good  size  farm 
and  the  prunes  are  carried  to  market  by  the  women  in  bas- 
kets on  their  heads,  and  sold  to  dealers  who  pack  and  ship 
the  medium  and  small  sizes,  retaining  the  large  ones  for 
home  trade.  Their  net  profit  varies  from  $30  to  $60  per 
acre,  the  larger  returns  being  always  from  the  foothill 
farms,  as  in  our  own  case. 

One  reason  of  the  superiority  of  our  prunes  is  that  we  al- 
ways propagate  from  seedlings,  while  in  France  the  rule  is 
to  propagate  from  suckers,  the  very  worst  system  possible. 
Under  these  unfavorable  circumstances  and  their  exhausted 
soils,  the  life  of  a  prune  tree  is  25  to  50  years,  so  the  croak- 
ers who  think  our  oldest  orchards  15  or  20  years  old  are 
ready  to  die,  will  probably  die  themselves  before  their  pre- 
dictions are  verified. 

Don't  believe  machine  drummers  who  assure  you  that 
the  latest  patent  cultivators  will  keep  your  orchard  in  per- 
fect condition.  They  are  usually  nuisances,  soon  finding 
their  way  to  the  junkshop  SJck  to  your  plow,  plow  every 
year,  not  every  other  year,  then  harrow  and  clod-mash,  and 
you  will  have  done  a  job  to  be  proud  of.  Nothing  has  yet 
been  invented  to  beat  the  old  reliable  plow  and  harrow. 

Don't  allow  any  weeds  to  grow,  and  keep  your  soil  so 
thoroughly  pulverized  that  when  the  ripe  fruit  drops  it  will 
not  bruise.  Such  thorough  cultivation  renders  irrigation 
unnecessary,  except  in  a  year  of  light  rainfall  one  good 
wetting  down  during  winter  will  be  of  benefit,  but  summer 
irrigation  is  but  of  little  value. 

Don't  get  rattled  on  the  subject  of  pruning,  which  has 
proved  a  most  prolific  breeder  of  cranks — no  two  alike. 
Prune,  prone  when  the  trees  are  young,  prune  when  they 
are  old,  never  of  course  to  excess,  but  until  you  have  a 
stout,  stocky  trunk  capable  of  sustaining  large  crops  with- 
out bending  or  splitting,  and  not  liable  to  die  easily,  then 
keep  on  pruning  and  you  will  never  regret  it.  A  magnifi- 
cent tree,  with  its  branches  sprawling  all  over  the  ground 
and  splitting  and  cracking  under  its  load,  is  a  scene  so 
shiftless  and  degrading  that  we  will  not  dwell  on  it. 

Don't  get  scared  about  pests.  Like  the  measles,  you 
are  sure  to  have  them  sooner  or  later,  but  prunes  are  less 
troubled  this  way  than  any  other  fruit.  Considerable  capital 
is  invested  in  drugs  and  spray  pumps,  but  nothing  has  yet 
been  found  to  equal  nature's  remedy,  the  parasite  known  as 
Chilicorus  Bivulneris.  If  you  must  spray,  don't  buy  any 
patent  mixtures  from  unknown  advertisers,  but  buy  pure 
drugs  at  wholesale,  and  do  your  own  mixing. 

Don't  get  excited  and  think  you  are  ruined  when  the 
prunes  begin  to  drop  in  the  spring.  Let  them  drop;  get 
in  and  help  them  drop  some  more.  It  is  nature  saving  you 
the  expense  of  thinning,  and  what  are  left  will  be  larger 
and  better  for  it. 

Don't  listen  to  tree  agent's  statements  that  the  demand 
for  prunes  is  practically  unlimited  and  will  tax  the  entire 
prune-growing  area  to  its  fullest  extent  to  supply.  Give  me 
the  product  of  the  Santa  Clara  valley  and  I  will  supply  the 
whole  world.  It  has  a  tillable  area  of  a  quarter-million 
acres,  which,  at  one  ton  to  the  acre,  would  produce  500,- 
000,000  pounds,  nearly  ten  times  the  present  consumption 
of  the  United  States. 

Don't  spend  too  much  time  ascertaining  the  condition  of 
the  crops  in  France  or  Turkey;  the  American  apple  crop  is 
the  true  barometer  of  our  prune  market.    When  there  is  a 
good  supply  of  dried  apples,  our  Eastern  sisters  in  their 
marketing  don't  care  if  our  prunes  are  five  or  ten  cents  per 
pound,  but  when  there  are  no  apples  they  must  have  prunes, 
and  as  we  have  always  compelled  them  to  pay  a  round 
price,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  are  not  more  popular, 
because  ten  cents  to  us  means       cents  to  the  wholesaler, 
15  to  the  retailer  and  20  to  25  cents  to  the  consumers,  and 
they  can  not  and  will  not  stand  it  when  they  can  get  a  sub- 
stitute.   The  French  crop  of  1890  was  the  largest  for  nearly 
20  years — 40,000,000  pounds — while  the  average  for  that 
period  was  only  20,000,000,  or  about  the  present  California 
.  average;  and,  after  trying  during  the  last  two  years  to  re- 
tain their  hold  on  American  markets  by  mixing  their  prod- 
uct with  ours  and  imitating  our  packages  and  labels,  they 
have  practically  surrendered  and  are  seeking  other  markets. 
During  the  season  of  1888  the  writer  took  an  active  part  in 
a  well-concerted  movement  to  bear  the  market  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  a  wider  distribution,  and  succeeded  in 
arousing  the  enmity  of  many,  who  snubbed  him  by  saying 
they  wanted  no  five-cent  fellows  coming  around.    The  re- 
sult was  a  success.    Prunes  sold  at  four  to  five  cents  per 
pound;  were  sold  East  far  below  any  former  price;  found 
their  way  into  the  mouths  of  thousands  who  had  never 
tasted  one  before,  and  caused  such  a  demand  that  the  for- 
eign were  driven  out  and  the  large  yield  of  1891  readily 
marketed,  and  those  five-cent  fellows  had  more  to  do  with 
the  present  condition  of  the  prune  market  than  the  much- 
talked  of  tariff. 

Don  t  expect  a  crop  in  three  or  four  years  and  when  you 
do  get  one  don't  expect  a  thousand  pounds  to  the  tree.  We 
read  of  such  things  down  south,  but  overwork  a  three-year- 
old  colt  and  you  will  have  a  horse  fit  only  for  the  boneyard. 
Apply  the  same  principal  to  a  prune  tree  and  you  will  soon 
have  an  excellent  quality  of  firewood.  It  stands  to  reason 
that  life  cannot  be  maintained  under  such  a  strain. 

Don't  be  deceived  by  the  report  that  Jones  of  Napa  or 
Brown  of  San  Bernardino  sold  his  crop  at  the  rate  of  $500 
per  acre  or  over;  he  may  have  had  but  one  acre,  or  under 
unusual  circumstances  secured  that  price  one  year  for  a 
few  acres,  but  don't  go  to  figuring  out  ten  acres  at  $500 
and  expect  $5oco  per  year  off  every  ten  acre  plot  in  bearing, 
or  you  will  come  to  grief,  and  deservedly  so.  A  properly 
trained  and  cultivated  orchard  after  its  sixth  year  can  be 
expected  to  produce  annually  an  average  of  100  pounds  per 
tree,  or  five  tons  per  acre;  average  price  last  five  years  $40 
per  ton,  or  $200  per  acre.  A  liberal  deduction  for  cost  of 
production,  including  taxes  and  interest,  is  $75,  or  $125  per 
acre  profit,  being  10  per  cent  net  on  $1250 
per  acre,  or  30  per  cent  on  actual  cost.  Don't 
flatter  yourself,  however,  that  this  state  of  affairs  is 
to  continue.    On  the  contrary  the  average  the  next  five 
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years  will  not  be  over  $20  per  ton,  or  $ico  per  acre,  while 
the  expenses  may  be  kept  at  $60,  or  say  $40  per  acre  profit, 
or  10  per  cent  net  on  actual  cost.  This  is  better  than  most 
mercantile  ventures  and  should  satisfy  any  reasonable  man, 
but  it  can  be  obtained  only  under  the  favorable  conditions 
herein  set  forth.  Thousands  of  acres  have  been,  and  will 
be  planted,  that  through  ignorance  and  bad  management 
will  never  produce  a  paying  crop,  and  it  will  be  in  this  as  io 
every  other  department  of  life,  a  survival  of  the  fittest. 
Those  who  understand  the  business  and  attend  to  it  are 
likely  to  make  money  ouc  of  their  superior  goods,  even  at 
the  very  low  prices  that  are  likely  to  rule  in  the  future. 
When  your  crop  is  ready  to  harvest  you  will  find  but  one 
way  to  handle  i  ,  v  z:  To  dry  it.  It  can  be  canned,  but  is 
not  salable  in  that  form,  and  there  is  no  dem.and  for  the 
fresh  fruit.  Don't  be  in  a  hurry  to  harvest  your  crop. 
PICKING  AND  DRYING. 

Men  have  been  known  to  knock  off  the  fruit  with  sticks 
and  clubs,  and  shake  the  trees  to  the  very  roots;  such 
prunes  when  dried  would  pass  for  shre  leather.  Let  the 
fruit  remain  upon  the  trees  until  ripe  enough  to  fall  of  its 
own  weight,  or  by  a  very  slight  jar.  Don't  dry  your  own 
fruit.  Don't  listen  to  your  neighbor  who  dried  ten  tons 
and  sold  for  ten  cents,  when  he  could  only  get  two  cents 
green.  Take  the  last  five  years,  or  since  we  have  had 
prunes  to  sell,  and  the  grower  who  has  persistently  sold  his 
crop  green  to  the  nearest  drier  and  balanced  his  books  in 
September,  is  way  ahead  of  the  speculator  who  wants 
every  cent  there  is  in  it,  and  won't  give  the  other  fellow  a 
show.  We  are  born  speculators  and  the  same  spirit  which 
induces  us  to  take  our  chances  in  the  great  California  lot- 
tery of  prune-growing  makes  us  hold  our  crop  to  take  the 
chances  of  the  market.  I  never  knew  an  intelligent  farmer 
who  did  not  admit  that  prompt  sales  of  any  produce  when 
ready  for  market  netted  the  best  results,  and  prunes  are  no 
exception  to  the  rule. 

When  the  farmer  or  grower  passes  cut  of  his  domain  to 
enter  that  of  the  commission  merchant,  he  usually  comes 
to  grief.  The  driers  have  been  the  best  friends  the  growers 
ever  had  or  will  have.  They  were  our  friends  and  neigh- 
bors, risking  their  all ;  at  all  times  paying  the  highest  prices, 
and  with  one  or  two  exceptions  paying  promptly  and  fully, 
and  what  have  they  met  in  return.'  Not  even  common 
courtesy,  but  abuse  and  misrepresentation,  causing  many  to 
fail  outright  and  many  more  to  remove  their  business  to 
Tulare  and  other  newer  fields,  where,  let  us  trust,  they  may 
be  better  appreciated.  The  result  will  be  that  we  will  be 
brought  nearer  to  the  consumer — one  middleman  less — but 
the  one  we  can  least  afford  to  lose.  The  Eastern  buyers 
and  their  agents  will  build  stately  warehouses  along  our 
railroad  tracks,  at  our  expense,  fix  the  price  they  will  pay, 
and  divide  the  crop  between  them.  This  they  can  readily 
do,  because  if  every  man  is  to  dry  his  own  crop,  there  will 
be  no  uniformity,  the  lowest  price  paid  to  all,  and  the 
buyer  gets  air  the  benefit  of  the  careful  grower's  extra 
quality.  They  will  then  lay  down  the  law  after  this  fash- 
ion: One  cent  per  pound  green  pays  you  a  profit,  three 
pounds  will  make  one  of  dried  and  cover  all  expenses; 
therefore  we  will  pay  you  three  cents  for  your  dried  prunes.' 
Where  will  our  friends  be  then  who  have  been  sitting  up 
nights  figuring  out  their  fortunes  on  a  basis  of  10  cents  per 
pound. 

A  partial  remedy  for  this  condition  of  afTiirs  lies  in  co- 
operation— a  combination  of  10  or  20  growers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  drying  and  marketing  their  crop.  But  this  relief  is 
only  temporary— only  while  good  prices  can  be  had.  Let 
one  or  two  poor  years  ensue,  and  the  managers  will  be  ac- 
cused of  every  crime  under  the  sun  and  be  glad  to  retire  in 
favor  of  others,  probably  less  competent,  who  will  soon 
wreck  the  association.  It  is  a  saying  that  when  a  man 
makes  a  failure  of  everything  else,  he  opens  a  real-estate 
office,  and  accounts  for  the  prejudice  so  many  entertain 
against  such  dealers,  and  the  same  remark  can  be  applied 
with  grea-er  truth  to  fruit-growing.  The  percentage  of  in- 
telligent growers  who  attend  our  conventions  keep  posted 
and  understand  the  needs  of  the  business  is  small,  and  it  is 
not  surprising  that  such  heterogeneous  elements  cannot  be 
brought  into  one  harmonious  whole.  A  better  solution  of 
the  difficulty  lies  in  an  exchange,  such  as  the  Sinta  Clara 
County  Fruit  Exchange.  It  ought  to  be  an  easy  matter  to 
convince  one  hundred  men,  each  having  ten  tons  of  prunes 
to  market,  that  it  is  better  to  allow  the  exchange  to  offer 
1000  tons  for  sale  and  sustain  the  market  rather  than  have 
100  men  with  a  pocketful  of  samples  wear  the  life  out  of 
the  limited  number  of  buyers  and  break  the  market  all  to 
pieces  in  their  anxiety  to  realize.  A  plan  of  such  an  ex- 
change is  before  the  growers  of  this  valley,  and  the  only 
comment  necessary  is  that  it  meets  the  approval  of  all 
practical  business-men  who  have  investigated  it. 

The  advice  not  to  dry  your  own  fruit  is,  therefore,  well- 
founded  when  applied  to  the  majority  of  growers  owning 
from  10  to  30  acres;  but  some  of  us  have  100  acres  or  more 
in  which  case  we  must  be  prepared  to  do  our  own  drying' 
and,  even  a  step  further,  be  our  own  salesmen.  Under 
these  circumstances,  a  few  directions  as  to  the  drying  may 
not  be  amiss.  Don't  economize  as  to  necessary  modern 
implements.  Don't,  I  beseech  you,  dip  your  prunes  in 
an  old  iron  pot  where  the  mud  is  so  thick  that  you  can  al- 
most cut  It  with  a  knife.  I  have  seen  this  done  even  this 
very  year  in  an  establishment  that  claimed  to  produce  first- 
class  prunes,  and  I  do  not  know  who  I  pitied  the  most,  the 
proprietor  or  his  customers.  Have  some  regard  for'  the 
latter  and  use  plenty  of  flowing  water.  The  best  machine 
for  this  purpose  is  the  Cunningham  dipper,  which  has  two 
compartments,  the  first  containing  boiling  lye,  which  must 
be  kept  boiling  by  means  of  steam  coils.  The  prunes  drop 
through  a  hopper  on  to  a  draper,  which  carries  them  up 
and  over  into  the  next  compartment  filled  with  cold  water 
and  out  of  that  drops  them  on  trays  3x8,  holding  about  80 
pounds  to  the  tray,  which  can  be  handled  by  two  men  and 
are  more  economical  than  2x3  handled  by  one  man. 

The  drying  is  facilitated  by  grading  into  three  or  four 
sues  a»  they  come  in  from  the  field;  but  this  grading  should 
not  prevent  grading  after  they  are  dried,  as  buyers  are  get- 
tmg  very  captious  and  insist  on  exact  grading,  the  slightest 


variation  being  seized  upon  as  a  pretext  for  rejections  and 
reclamations  except  in  years  of  scarcity,  when  everything 
goes.  Chicago  has  been  our  largest  customer  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  unprincipled,  going  to  extremes  in  this 
matter  which  no  other  city  has  dreamed  of.  Slow  drying, 
like  slow  ripening,  is  essential  to  quality.  A  prune  that 
takes  a  week  to  cure  is  far  superior  to  one  that  cures  in 
two  days — another  objection  to  prune  culture  in  our  hot 
valleys  of  the  interior.  A  climate  free  from  fog  is  also  de- 
sirable, so  that  the  trays  need  not  be  stacked  every  night. 
They  are  sufficiently  dried  as  soon  as  the  water  is  all 
evaporated,  but  should  be  soft  and  pliable  and  not  rattle, 
unless  you  are  going  to  ship  thi!m  to  Chicago,  where  they 
want  them  dry  as  gravel  stones,  so  they  can  turn  the  waters 
of  Lake  Michigan  on  them,  to  their  great  advantage. 

MARKETING. 

You  now,  having  escaped  the  Scylla  of  the  business, 
stand  confronted  by  the  Charybdis,  a  monster  that  would 
rob  us  of  all  the  benefits  we  have  secured  up  to  this  point 
and  give  them  to  the  middleman,  and  that  is,  the  kind  of 
package  in  which  to  ship.  Don't  make  the  fatal  error  of 
shipping  in  bags;  it  is  a  device  of  the  devil,  concocted  in 
Chicago,  compared  to  which  the  tarifT  scare  sinks  into  in- 
significance. You  cannot  look  to  the  commission  mer- 
chant for  help  in  this  strait;  he  will  stand  by  the  buyer  be- 
cau-ehis  commission  is  easier  earned  by  that  course  than 
by  working  hard  for  a  belter  price  for  a  better  article.  Any 
fool  can  sell  a  man  what  he  wants  by  cutting  the  price, 
but  it  takes  a  smart  man  to  sell  him  an  extra  quality,  well- 
packed,  and  such  men  are  very  scarce  in  that  business.  By 
selling  in  bags  you  lose  your  identity;  the  dirty,  dusty  bags 
with  juice  oozing  out  of  them  are  no  addition  to  a  well-kept 
store,  are  cut  open  and  thrown  away,  while  an  attractive 
box  and  label  is  a  perpetual  advertisement  of  your  name 
and  locality.  By  selling  in  bags  you  open  the  door  to 
frauds  ia  grades,  weights,  etc.,  after  they  have  passed  out 
of  your  control,  which  is  not  possible  when  packed  in  25- 
pound  boxes.  By  selling  in  bags  you  lose  any  advantage 
in  quality  your  prunes  may  possess,  for  in  that  shape  a 
prune  is  a  prune,  and  the  skins  and  pits  of  irrigated  dis- 
tricts, raised  at  one-half  the  cost  of  yours,  are  mixed  and 
sold  as  California  prunes,  which  may  thereby  in  time  sink 
to  the  level  of  Turkish  prunes.  The  sole  object  of  buying 
in  bags  is  to  adulterate  with  inferior  California  and  foreign 
prunes,  and  secondly  to  soak  them  with  all  the  water  they 
will  hold,  that  the  increased  weight  may  cover  cost  of  box- 
ing in  packages  that  may  advertise  their  businjss,  not 
ours. 

Last  year  the  writer  was  oflfered  a  high  price  for  his  en- 
tire pack  in  bags  by  a  French  firm,  who  wished  to  pack 
same  under  French  labels,  but  the  off;r  was  declined  for 
that  reason  only.  At  least  90  per  cent  of  the  product  of  a 
first-class  orchard  should  range  from  50  to  90  to  the  pound, 
and  should  be  carefully  packed  in  25  pound  boxes,  under 
an  attractive  trademark;  the  balance  may  be  sold  in  bags. 
If  your  commission  merchant  cannot  sell  them  in  boxes, 
find  one  who  can,  or,  if  necessary,  bs  your  own  commission 
merchant,  which  the  size  of  your  business  will  warrant.  I 
do  not  wish  to  detract  from  the  value  of  the  commission 
merchants  as  such;  on  the  contrary,  I  believe  in  employing 
them,  and  very  cheerfully  pay  the  5  per  cent  they  charge, 
which  includes  guaranty  of  all  sales  and  relieves  you  of  the 
detail  of  distribution,  which  you  cannot  do  for  5'  per  cent. 
But  let  the  service  end  here.  When  you  undertake  to  make 
them  your  bankers,  you  commit  a  fatal  error.  As  you 
value  your  life,  your  liberty  and  your  property,  don't  let 
any  commission  merchant  own  you.  Get  what  advances 
you  need  from  your  banker,  and  if  you  cannot,  belter  sell 
out  to  some  one  who  can — you  will  never  regret  it. 

In  seeking  a  market  for  boxed  goods,  waste  no  time  on 
Chicago.  You  can  do  better  in  New  York,  Boston,  or 
Philadelphia.  Go  East  yourself  and  become  familiar  with 
the  wants  of  your  customers  by  personal  contact.  One 
such  visit  is  worth  years  of  correspondence.  Don't  be  in  a 
hurry  to  ship  your  fruit  in  September;  such  fruit  is  not 
cured  fruit,  and  reflects  no  credit  on  grower  or  seller.  It 
should  lay  in  your  packing-house  several  weeks  to  go 
through  the  sweating  or  equalizing  process,  and  the  latter 
part  of  October  is  soon  enough  to  ship,  if  quality  be  an  ob- 
ject, and  if  you  wish  to  avoid  the  danger  of  rejections  which 
are  sure  to  follow  such  shipments. 

It  is  argued  that  our  prunes  are  too  sweet;  but  this  is  a 
good  fault  and  really  makes  them  a  very  economical  article, 
because  the  consumer  in  buying  his  fruit  gets  the  sugar 
with  it.  It  is  a  common  saying  that  prunes  are  the  poor 
man's  fruit,  owing  to  the  low  pi  ice  at  which  they  are  sold; 
but  were  it  not  for  the  sugar  they  contain  they  would  be  the 
dearest.  Take  for  instance  this  year's  price— nine  cents. 
One  pound  soaked  and  cooked  equals  three,  or  say  three 
cents  per  pound,  while  one  pound  of  peaches  or  apricots  at 
14  cents,  or  if  cooked,  seven  pounds,  equals  two  cents  per 
pound.  Very  few,  probably  have  figured  this  out  this  way. 
We  find,  then,  that  foreign  prunes  are  inferior  to  ours,  be- 
cause they  are  largely  propagated  from  suckers,  while  we 
use  seedlings;  raised  on  soil  worn  out  a  hundred  years  ago, 
while  ours  is  practically  virgin  soil;  cured  during  the  rainy 
season  in  ovens  and  driers,  cooking  same,  while  ours  are 
dried  in  the  open  air  by  the  sun's  rays  and  have  to  be 
cooked  but  once.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  we 
have  secured  the  home  market,  and  are  likely  to  retain  it, 
tariff  or  no  tariff. 

Now  that  the  election  is  over,  a  Republican  may  be  able 
to  state  that  the  tariff  is  of  but  secondary  importance  to 
the  prunegrower  without  being  called  a  traitor.  If  the  two- 
cent  duty  be  so  vital,  how  can  we  consistently  explain  the 
columns  of  reports  of  $500  to  $600  profits  real  zed  all  over 
the  State?  If  the  duty  were  removed  entirely,  which  I 
hope  will  not  occur,  we  can  still  make  money  under  proper 
conditions,  if  we  get  but  $20  per  ton  instead  of  $40  to  $60, 
as  has  been  the  case  for  several  years.  The  California 
State  Board  of  Trade,  through  its  chairman.  Gen.  N.  P. 
Chipman,  has  sent  forth  the  statement  that  we  can  raise 
fruit  cheaper  in  California  than  any  place  in  the  world,  and 
the  reasons  have  just  been  stated,  and,  although  we  have 
no  export  trade  now,  the  time  may  come  when  we  can  send 


our  coals  to  Newcastle,  even  with  the  duties  levied  by 
France  and  Turkey,  and  then  let  reciprocity  take  the  place 
of  tariff  and  California  will  hold  her  own  in  the  markets  of 
the  world  and  get  rich  at  it. 

The  greatest  danger  lies  in  the  continual  reckless  plant- 
ing of  more  trees,  when  enough— in  fact,  too  many — are 
already  planted.  There  are  about  20,000,000  growing 
deciduous  fruit  trees  in  California  of  which  at  least  5,000  - 
000  are  prunes,  which  at  the  very  modera'e  estimate  of  ico 
pounds  per  tree,  will  produce  200,000,000  pounds  of  dried 
prunes.  Now,  what  are  we  to  do  with  them;  they  are  not 
a  luxury,  but  by  no  means  a  necessity;  even  the  growers 
themselves  rarely  have  them  on  their  tables.  Their  mildly 
laxative  and  slightly  acid  qualities  aid  in  keeping  our  sys- 
tem in  g-iod  order,  but  only  a  limited  quantity  is  pur- 
chased by  any  one  family,  say  one  25-pound  box  to  each. 
The  population  of  the  United  States  during  the  last  decade 
has  averaged  60,000,000.  The  usual  average  of  five  per- 
foas  to  each  family  will  give  us  12,000,000,  each  consum- 
ing 25  pounds,  or  say  300,000,000.  But  we  cannot  count 
on  this,  because  millions  of  families  do  not  care  for  and 
never  buy  them.  What  we  do  absolutely  know  from  the 
National  Bureau  of  Statistics  is  that  for  20  years  prior  to 
the  advent  of  California  prunes  the  total  consumption  was 
about  30,000,000  pounds  per  annum,  which,  through  the 
popularity  of  the  California  prunes,  we  have  increased 
during  the  last  eight  years  to  70,000,000  pounds,  or  a  little 
over  one  pound  per  capita.  Our  population  is  increasing 
at  the  rate  of  i  500,000  yearly,  which  ten  years  hence  would 
give  us  say  80,000,000  population  and  at  the  same  rate 
require  15,000,000  pounds  more,  or  say  85,000,000  pounds 
of  prunes.  But  asuming  that  we  so  push  matters  as  to  quin- 
tuple this  normal  increase,  we  would  then  require  145,000,- 
000  pounds,  while  we  now  have  enough  planted  to  give  us 
200,000,000  in  less  than  five  years.  Surely  it  is  time  to 
call  a  halt  in  this  wild  boom  and  turn  our  thoughts  to 
other  fruits  now  neglected  but  equally  as  profitable.  Our 
only  consolation  in  case  of  such  a  glut  is  that  prunes  make 
excellent  hog  feed,  and  one  acre  of  prunes  will  produce 
more  pork  than  one  acre  of  grain.  From  the  same  Bureau 
of  Statistics  we  learn  that  the  average  price  of  imported 
prunes  for  25  years  has  been  five  cents,  which,  if  ma  n- 
tained,  would  mean  to  us  four  cents  when  the  rail  freight  is 
reduced  to  one  cent  which  it  will  be  soon.  As  already 
stated,  four  cents  will  give  us  all  a  very  fair  bank  account, 
so  we  have  not  so  much  to  fear  in  the  way  of  price  if  we 
can  stop  further  planting.  Of  course  thousands  of  trees 
that  have  been  improperly  planted  will  die  or  be  aban- 
doned, but  they  will  not  oflset  the  additional  planting  that 
will  certainly  continue  year  after  year  in  spite  of  statistics. 
It  is  said  that  children  and  fools  always  tell  the  truth.  If 
so,  the  gray  hairs  produced  by  the  vicissitudes  of  the  busi- 
ness would  indicate  to  what  division  the  writer  belongs. 
Truer  maxims,  however,  are  "  Truth  is  mighty  and  must 
prevail,"  and  "  Truth  crushed  to  earth  will  rise  again,"  and 
though  he  be  crushed  beneath  the  avalanche  of  land-sellers 
and  tree-sellers,  he  will  lay  aside  his  pen  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  duty  done  and  that  future  conventions  in 
recalling  the  records  of  this  one  will  say:  "  Well  done, 
good  and  faithful  servant." 


Olive  Culture  in  California. 

Paper  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Southern  California  Pomological 
Society,  November,  1892,  by  John  S.  Calkins,  of  Pomona,  Cal. 

A  New  Method  of  Propagating  the  Olive  Tree. — 
In  treating  of  olive  culture  in  California,  I  will  first  notice 
anew  method  of  propagating  the  trees,  which  has  come 
into  use  within  a  few  years,  and  so  far  as  I  know  is  not 
practiced  outside  of  this  State.  I  use  cuttings  of  mature 
wood  some  three  inches  long,  with  two  leaves  near  the  top; 
these  are  planted  during  autumn  and  winter  in  glass-cov- 
ered houses  provided  with  bottom  heat;  a  portion  of  the 
cuttings  will  usually  produce  roots  in  the  course  of  four  to 
eight  months,  but  often  nearly  all  of  tbem  lose  their  leaves 
and  decay;  vigorous  trees  with  excellent  roots  are  grown 
by  this  method;  trees  so  raised  have  produced  olives  in 
four  years  from  the  time  of  planting  the  cuttings  in  the 
house;  the  cuttings  in  the  houses  require  constant  attention, 
and  even  the  most  careful  propagators  often  meet  with 
total  loss;  probably  in  no  other  branch  of  the  nursery  busi- 
ness is  success  so  uncertain.  The  rooted  cuttings  are 
planted  out  in  nursery  rows  from  March  to  December; 
those  planted  early  in  the  season  attain  a  growth  of  one  to 
two  feet  the  first  year;  trees  of  this  size  may  be  success- 
fully transplanted,  and  by  many  are  preferred  to  those  of 
any  other  age  for  orchard  planting. 

Transplanting  and  Pruning.— In  transplanting 
olive  trees  from  the  nursery  to  the  orchard,  the  roots 
should  be  carefully  protected  from  the  sun  and  wind,  and 
the  tops,  too,  as  much  as  possible;  the  work  should  not  be 
done  when  a  dry  wind  is  prevailing;  they  should  be  taken 
up  in  as  dormant  a  condition  as  possible;  they  are  usually 
in  this  state  in  January  and  February;  if  it  is  not  conveni- 
ent to  plant  them  then  they  may  be  taken  up  before  they 
commence  to  grow,  and  heeled  in  and  set  out  later  in  the 
season;  at  the  time  of  planting,  the  soil  should  be  settled, 
around  the  roots  with  water.  The  olive  tree  is  very  tena- 
cious of  life,  and  may  be  successfully  transplanted  at  one 
year  of  age  up  to  the  size  of  large,  bearing  trees,  this  hav- 
ing been  often  done.  Although  most  varieties  are  apt  to 
grow  unshapely  in  the  nursery,  they  become  symmetrical 
alter  being  out  in  the  orchard  two  or  three  years.  As 
some  of  the  roots  are  cut  off  in  digging,  a  portion  of  the 
branches  should  be  removed  at  the  time  of  planting;  after 
that  but  little  pruning  will  be  necessary  till  they  begin  to 
bear.  Mr.  Goodrich,  who  has  a  bearing  orchard  near 
Santa  Clara,  trims  his  trees  in  the  form  of  a  goblet,  the 
center  of  the  tree  well  hollowed  out  to  admit  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  leaving  sufficient  wood  for  the  next  two  year's 
crops. 

The  Distance  Apart  to  Plant  Olive  Trees.— The 
distance  apirt  to  plant  so  as  to  get  the  best  results  has 
been  determined  by  Ellwood  Cooper,  an  experienced  olive- 
grower.     He  planted  an  orchard  in  1872,  20  feet  apart, 
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but  some  15  years  after  he  found  it  necessary  to  thin  out; 
he  removed  every  other  diagonal  row,  the  remaining  trees 
then  being  about  28  feet  apart;  if  it  is  necessary  to  thin  out 
again,  he  recommends  the  removal  of  every  other  alternate 
straight  row,  the  remaining  trees  will  then  be  40  feet  apart. 
As  he  still  favors  this  plan  after  years  of  experience, 
planters  may  safely  follow  his  example;  this  appears  to  be 
better  than  to  plant  the  trees  farther  apart  at  first  with 
some  short-lived  trees  or  vines  between  them,  as  is  some- 
times recommended.  The  trees  which  are  removed  may 
be  reset  into  a  new  orchard  where  they  will  again  come 
into  profitable  bearing. 

Soil  and  Climate. — As  to  the  kind  of  soil  in  which  the 
olive  succeeds,  the  same  authority  says  that  "he  has  trees 
growing  without  irrigation  in  black  adobe;  on  stony  hill- 
sides; on  adobe  hillsides;  on  table  land  with  clay  subsoil; 
in  sandy  lands  made  from  the  wash  of  the  mountains,  with 
no  diflference  in  the  bearing  of  the  trees  or  the  oil  made." 
They  are  known  to  succeed  where  peach,  apricot  and  nec- 
tarine trees  have  been  destroyed  by  the  black  alkali;  and 
also  in  land  so  rocky  and  steep  that  it  cannot  be  plowed. 
Our  virgin  soils  of  California  are  rich  in  lime  and  potash, 
two  of  the  chief  constituents  required  by  the  olive  tree. 
Prof.  Hilgard  has  stated  that  the  substance  of  olive  oil  is 
taken  entirely  from  the  air,  and  that  if  the  crop  is  made 
into  oil  and  the  pomace  and  all  other  offal  returned  to  the 
land  from  the  outset,  it  needs  no  other  manure,  if  the  soil  is 
a  fairly  good  one;  it  does  not  wear  out  the  soil;  but  if  the 
fruit  is  pickled,  returns  should  be  made  to  the  soil  and 
then  potash  and  nitrogen  are  especially  called  for.  The 
olive  tree  flourishes  under  varied  climatic  conditions;  it 
will  withstand  a  temperature  of  14  degrees  above  zero; 
it  succeeds  in  the  dry  interior  valleys  of  the  State  where 
the  mercury  during  summer  often  ranges  from  100  to  120 
degrees  in  the  shade;  along  the  coast  and  on  the  high 
foothills  of  our  mountain  ranges.  In  Algeria,  latitude  35, 
it  thrives  at  an  elevation  of  4800  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea;  in  Italy  at  a  height  of  3200  feet,  and  there  is  a  bearing 
orchard  in  about  the  latitude  of  Pomona,  situated  upward 
of  3000  feet  above  the  sea. 

Irrigation. — The  olive  is  a  deep-rooted  tree  flourish- 
ing in  arid  countries,  and  if  properly  treated  from  its  first 
planting,  requires  but  little  water  in  most  locations,  other 
than  the  usual  rainfall;  there  are  many  bearing  trees  in 
diflferent  parts  of  the  State  that  are  not  irrigated.  While 
there  are  localities  that  will  give  the  best  results  with- 
out irrigation,  there  are,  no  doubt,  other  locations  that 
need  it,  but  in  most  of  such  lands  careful  tillage,  and  in 
absence  of  better  means,  hauling  water  to  them  when 
needed  will  be  time  well  spent,  if  the  rewards  of  an  olive 
orchard  may  thus  be  secured;  but  while  the  trees  will  do 
fairly  well  under  conditions  in  which  any  other  fruit  tree 
would  perish,  it  pays  to  give  them  generous  culture. 

For  the  Street. — The  olive  is  coming  into  favor  as  a 
street  tree,  combining  several  good  qualities  outside  of  its 
profitableness;  it  is  not  apt  to  be  blown  down  by  hard 
wind  storms;  it  does  not  litter  the  ground  with  fallen 
leaves;  its  branches  do  not  droop  and  obstruct  the  walk,  if 
properly  trimmed;  is  not  subject  to  have  its  fruit  stolen  by 
persons  passing;  requires  little  or  no  irrigation,  and  is  gen- 
erally regarded  as  a  very  suitable  tree  for  the  purpose 
wherever  it  has  been  tested. 

Insect  Pests  and  Methods  of  Destroying  Them. 
The  only  insect  pest  that  infests  the  olive  tree  in  this  part 
of  the  State  is  the  black  scale,  which  attacks  it  in  locations 
near  the  coast,  about  the  time  it  begins  to  bear;  it  is  not 
infested  with  it  in  the  interior;  even  the  olive  tree  is  unable 
to  bear  a  full  crop  of  fruit  and  a  full  crop  of  black  scale  at 
the  same  time;  perhaps  nothing  has  retarded  the  olive  in- 
dustry in  this  State  more  than  the  sorry  appearance  of  the 
neglected,  scale-infested  trees  in  certain  sections,  which  by 
proper  care  might  have  been  kept  in  a  profitable  condition; 
any  other  fruit  tree  would  have  been  dead  and  out  of  sight 
long  aeo  under  the  same  neglect.  Lately  improved 
methods  of  dealing  with  the  pests  have  come  into  use,  and 
they  may  now  be  destroyed  at  comparatively  small  expense 
by  spraying  the  trees  with  the  following  mixture  during  au- 
tumn, when  the  insects  are  all  out  of  their  scales:  five 
pounds  caustic  soda  (70  per  cent);  215  pounds  resin;  3  pints 
fish  oil;  boil  the  soda,  resin  and  oil  in  20  gallons  of  water 
for  three  or  four  hours;  when  done  the  mixture  should  dis- 
solve readily,  like  milk  in  water  without  bemg  ropy;  add 
enough  water  to  make  100  gallons;  in  case  the  resin,  after 
cooking,  does  not  cut  well,  add  a  little  more  water.  A 
treatment  of  the  trees  with  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  in  autumn 
once  in  two  years  is  also  found  to  be  an  effective  remedy; 
parties  here  contract  to  rid  trees  of  the  pests  by  either 
method  at  20  to  25  cents  per  tree,  furnishing  everything. 
Mr.  Goodrich,  before  alluded  to,  says  his  "system  of  prun- 
ing (which  he  adopted  three  years  ago),  and  the  aid  of  the 
twice-stabbed  ladybird,  has  reduced  the  black  scale  in  his 
orchard  to  such  a  decree  as  to  justify  the  belief  of 
practical  eradication,  or  at  least  control."  Fruitraisers  in 
California  have  insect  pests  to  combat,  and  so  have  olive- 
growers  located  near  the  coast;  happily,  by  the  above 
methods  they  may  be  subdued  at  a  cost  so  low  as  to  justify 
the  expenditure. 

olive  oil  and  olive  pickles. 

In  the  vear  1890  there  was  imported  into  this  country 
893  984  gallons  of  alleged  olive  oil;  this  State  produced  the 
same  year  5202  gallons  of  pure  olive  oil,  and  in  the  year 
1891,  1 1420  gallons.  California  olive  oil  has  the  distinction 
of  winning  prizes  at  the  Paris  World's  F4r,  and  its  superi- 
ority over  imported  oil  is  conceded.  We  have  it  from  re- 
liable authority  that  at  lea";t  four-fifths  of  the  olives  used  in 
Europe  for  oil,  contain  a  worm,  which  is  ground  up  and 
pr<:ssed  with  the  pomace  in  oil-making.  From  the  Consular 
reports  we  learn  that  it  is  a  common  practice 
abroad  to  mix  cotton-seed  oil  with  the  olives  while  being 
ground  lor  oil;  vast  quantities  of  this  oil  go  to  Europe 
from  this  country  for  ihe  purpose  of  adulterating  olive  oil; 
the  process  of  refining  cotton-seed  oil  is  said  to  be  such  as 
to  render  its  use  as  food  deleterious  to  health,  and  r^ven 
dangerous  to  life.  The  department  of  agriculture  at  Wash 
ington  caused  tests  to  be  made  of  some  66  different  brai.ds 


of  imported  oil  labeled  pure  olive  oil;  not  one  brand  was 
found  to  be  pure,  and  several  did  not  contain  any  olive  oil; 
but  California  producers  are  determined  that  the  home  oil 
shall  be  put  upon  the  market  pure  and  unadulterated;  to 
this  end  they  have  procured  the  passage  of  an  act  to  pre- 
vent  the  manufacture  and  sale  in  the  State  of  impure  oil, 
and  have  organized  to  aid  in  its  enforcement,  and  have 
lately  taken  measures  to  have  it  so  amended  as  to  render 
it  more  efficient  in  its  operation.  Large  quantities  of  for- 
eign pickled  olives  come  to  the  United  States  and  to  this 
S  ate;  they  are  sold  here  in  small  bottles  at  the  rate  of 
about  $4  per  gallon;  they  are  put  up  while  the  olive  is 
green  and  are  unfit  for  food,  while  the  home  olives  are  put 
up  ripe,  or  nearly  so,  and  are  a  wholesome  and  nutritious 
food  vastly  superior  to  the  foreign  article.  The  last  crop 
sold  in  the  stores  at  $1.20  per  gallon;  dealers  paid  the 
growers  from  65  cents  to  $1  per  gallon.  They  are  put  up 
in  Pomona  by  the  following  method:  for  six  gallons  of 
olives  dissolve  one  pound  ot  G.  S.  Lewis'  concentrated  lye 
in  six  gallons  of  water,  add  four  pounds  of  salt;  soak  the 
berries  in  this  mixture  two  days,  then  draw  off  and  replace 
it  with  same  kind  for  two  days  longer,  drawing  the  mixture 
off  several  times  daily,  and  pouring  it  over  the  olives. 
Now  draw  off  the  mixture  again  and  immerse  the  olives  in 
water  from  five  to  eight  days,  then  draw  off  the  water  and 
put  on  a  brine  of  three  pounds  of  salt  to  six  gallons  of  water 
for  two  days,  or  until  the  least  trace  of  lye  is  removed; 
finally  cover  them  with  new  brine  of  three  pounds  of  salt  to 
4>^  gallons  of  water. 

Varieties  — According  to  an  Italian  authority  there  are 
300  varieties  of  olives.  I  have  upward  of  50  new  varieties 
in  course  of  propagation  in  my  nurseries;  many  of  these 
are  in  bearing  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  and  have 
proved  valuable  acquisitions.  By  careful  observation  the 
diffrrent  sorts  may  be  distinguished  from  e^ch  other  in  the 
nursery  by  their  appearance,  which  will  greatly  assist  the 
nurseryman  in  correctly  labeling  his  trees. 

the  outlook  for  the  olive  INDUSTY  in  CALIFORNIA. 

In  discussing  the  profits  of  fruit-raising  it  is  customary  to 
cite  citrus  orchards  that  have  returned  from  $500  to  more 
than  $1000  per  acre,  and  deciduous  fruit  trees  that  have 
yielded  from  $100  to  more  than  $300  per  acre  in  a  single 
year,  so  we  may  here  give  the  record  of  some  olive  trees: 

Ellwood  Cooper  of  Santa  Barbara  states  that  he  tested 
one  of  his  orchards  seven  years  old  from  the  cutting  which 
yielded  ten  large  bottles  of  oil  to  the  tree;  $r  per  bottle  is 
the  present  wholesale  market  price  for  California  oil;  this 
would  give  $1080  per  acre  of  108  trees.  Frank  Kimball  of 
National  City,  San  Diego  county,  states  that  he  paid  a 
neighbor  $200  per  acre  for  his  olives  from  trees  less  than 
four  years  old  from  the  cutting;  that  he  had  taken  23  gal- 
lons from  a  tree  less  than  six  years  old;  these,  if  made  into 
pickles,  and  sold  for  75  cents  per  gallon,  would  bring 
$1863  per  acre  for  that  year;  that  he  had  picked  from  a 
tree,  at  the  old  San  Diego  mission,  192  gallons  of  olives  in 
a  single  year;  that  tree  was  probably  100  years  old.  Dr. 
B.  B.  Briggs  of  Crescentia,  Los  Angeles  county,  has  a  tree 
that  bore  one  year,  when  the  tree  was  13  years  old,  50  gal- 
lons of  olives;  if  made  into  pickles  and  sold  at  75  cents  per 
gallon,  they  would  bring  $37.50.  Major  L.  H.  Utt  of  Red- 
lands  has  an  orchard  at  Pala,  San  Diego  county,  of  100 
trees  that  when  16  years  old  averaged  80  gallons  of  olives 
per  tree  that  year.  Mr.  G.  F.  Havens  of  Santa  Ana, 
writes  that  he  has  an  orchard  in  Orange  county,  15  miles 
from  the  coast  at  an  elevation  of  1500  feet,  planted  at  the 
foot  of  an  adobe  hill;  trees  have  never  been  irrigated  and 
have  never  been  infested  with  black  scale;  they  bore  a 
little  fruit  the  third  year  from  the  cutting,  the  fourth  year 
they  bore  from  one  to  four  gallons  per  tree.  At  the  age  of 
seven  years  some  of  them  bore  20  gallons  for  the  year. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  trees  will  show  a  little  fruit 
the  third  year  from  planting,  and  yield  returns  the  fourth 
year.  The  crop  will  increase  from  year  to  year  for  30 
years,  and  they  will  bear  up  to  the  age  of  100  years.  I  do 
not  believe  the  figures  given  above  as  the  yield  of  olive 
trees  can  be  safely  relied  upon  every  year,  nor  that  olive 
orchards  in  general  of  like  age  will  come  up  to  those  fig- 
ures one  year  with  another  any  more  than  can  the  amounts 
given  above  as  the  returns  of  citrus  and  deciduous  or- 
chards be  uniformly  realized  every  year,  but  if  the  enor- 
mous returns  of  the  olive  trees  mentioned  are  even  divided 
by  four,  the  results  would  show  the  olive  industry  to  be  a 
most  profitable  one. 

There  has  always  been  a  ready  market  for  all  the  olives 
produced  here  in  Pomona.  Last  year  there  were  more  or- 
ders sent  to  this  market  than  could  be  filled,  and  orders 
for  the  crop  of  the  ensuing  season  are  coming  in.  Olive- 
growers  in  this  section  have  generally  prepared  their  own 
fruit  ready  for  use,  but  now  there  are  a  number  of  firms  in 
the  field  who  propose  to  buy  the  fruit  as  it  comes  from  the 
trees,  and  prepare  it  for  market.  The  prospects  for  a 
good  market  in  the  future  are  encouraging.  The  increase 
in  the  consumption  of  California  pickled  olives  in  this 
State  within  a  year  or  two  has  been  immense.  The  people 
are  beginning  to  find  out  their  value,  and  in  the  near  future 
they  will  come  into  general  use.  California  olive  oil  is 
rapidly  growing  into  favor  as  an  article  of  food  and  as  a 
medicine,  and  a  heavy  demand  for  it  is  assured. 

The  foreign  sardine  industry  is  on  the  wane,  owing  to 
the  use  of  impure  olive  oil  and  cotton-seed  oil  in  which 
they  are  now  put  up.  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  industry 
will  be  inaugurated  in  this  State  as  soon  as  a  supply  of 
olive  oil  can  be  had  in  which  to  pack  them,  as  our  shores 
teem  with  sardines  of  excellent  quality. 

Considering  the  superiority  of  our  pickled  olives  and 
their  cheapness,  and  the  purity  of  our  oil,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  they  will  entirely  displace  the  foreign  article  in  the 
markets  of  this  country  as  soon  as  they  are  produced  in 
quantity  sufficient  to  supply  the  demand.  While  our  vari- 
ous fruits  are  seeking  markets  in  the  East,  competing  with 
some  of  the  fruits  raised  there,  this  State  is  a  large  im- 
porter of  the  products  of  the  olive  tree,  our  scanty  produc- 
tion as  yet  hardly  making  an  impression  on  our  local  mar- 
kets. 

During  my  residence  in  this  county,  since  1878  I  have 


watched  the  fruit  business  from  the  standpoint  of  a  nursery- 
man, and  have  seen  it  grow  from  a  small  beginning  to  its 
present  large  proportions.  I  know  something  of  the  ob- 
stacles which  have  been  overcome,  and  the  necessary  ef- 
forts to  secure  a  market,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  how 
much  better  the  business  pays  with  a  larger  supply  and 
wider  markets.  The  olive  is  unique  in  this  respect,  the 
output  as  yet  is  insufficient  to  meet  the  local  demand  only 
in  a  small  degree. 

Olive  culture  is  in  its  infancy  here,  and  there  is  much 
yet  to  learn  before  it  is  brought  to  its  highest  possibilities, 
but  enough  is  known  about  it  to  wrrrant  the  prediction  that 
it  is  destined  to  become  one  of  the  most  profitable  indus- 
tries of  this  commmonwealth. 


Pruning  Fruit  Trees. 

An  essay  by  Franklin  Coqswbll,  read  at  the  Santa  Ana  Farmen' 
Institute. 

My  remarks  on  pruning  will  apply  only  to  the  principal 
varieties  of  deciduous  fruit  trees  in  southern  California. 

1.  — As  to  time.  If  the  pruning  is  severe  and  the  object 
is  to  gain  a  new  growth  which  will  develop  fruit  buds  for  a 
crop  of  fruit  the  following  year,  it  cannot  be  done  too  soon 
after  the  crop  is  off  the  tree.  This  can  only  be  done  with 
apricots  and  early  peaches;  it  is  questionable  even  with 
them,  as  the  fruit  is  usually  inferior.  Best  results  are  ob- 
tained by  waiting  until  the  tree  is  fully  dormant,  but  before 
the  sap  starts  in  the  spring.  Except  in  the  case  of  large 
limbs,  but  few  horticulturists  take  the  trouble  to  protect 
the  cut  ends  with  either  wax  or  paint.  But  as  I  intend  only 
to  get  the  matter  before  you  for  discussion,  I  will  proceed 
to  the  more  important  point,  viz  ,  the  manner  of  pruning. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  suppressing  the 
scale,  the  linnets  and  other  enemies  of  fruit  trees;  but  little 
has  been  said  about  suppressing,  in  some  orchards,  their 
worst  enemy— their  owners.  If  this  can  be  done,  fruit-rais- 
ing will  be  a  much  greater  success.  If  ihe  said  owners 
could  be  taken  sick  during  pruning  time  and  their  orchards 
thereby  escape  the  saw  and  knife,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  the  trees  would  bear  enough  fruit  to  pay  all  doctor 
bills,  and  still  leave  a  balance.  The  object  of  a  fruit  tree  is, 
or  ought  to  be,  to  produce  fruit;  but  many  owners  keep 
their  orchards  so  constantly  busy  trying  to  repair  damages 
that  they  have  little  or  no  time  to  b  ar  fruit.  It  has  been 
my  observation  that  when  a  tree  is  severely  pruned  the  re- 
maining fruit-buds,  instead  of  producing  large,  luscious 
fruit  as  we  might  expect,  are  mobt  of  them  bla  ted,  and  the 
whole  attention  of  the  tree  is  turned  toward  growth.  Are 
trees  possessed  of  intelligence  They  seem  to  be.  The 
remaining  parts  seem  to  sympathize  with  the  mutilated 
members,  and  refuse  to  take  nourishment  away  from  them 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  producing  fruit.  When  a  person 
loses  one  eye  the  chief  concern  of  the  physician  is  to  save 
the  other  eye,  which  is  often  lost  through  sympathy. 

2.  Theie  is  another  important  point.  The  orchardist  I 
have  in  mind  wonders  why  a  limb  loaded  with  fruit  splits 
off  from  the  body,  if,  by  some  mischance,  he  has  allowed  it 
to  produce  fruit.  Did  he  ever  split  wood  and  come  to  a 
knot?  If  so,  he  h  i>  had  trouble.  That  knot  reaches  clear 
into  the  heart  and  could  never  be  torn  from  its  mooring, 
but  if  the  limb  which  grew  from  it  was  cut  off  close  to  the 
tree  a  sucker  sprout  comes  out  to  take  its  p'ace,  but  is 
never  so  firmly  joined  to  the  body  as  the  original  limb,  and 
is  never  anything  but  a  sucker  limb.  Perhaps  the  worst 
possible  damage  is  done  when  the  tree  is  first  set  out.  It 
has  become  quite  the  fashion  to  destroy  all  that  the  tree  has 
done  so  well  in  anchoring  its  limbs  in  its  very  heart  and 
leave  nothing  but  a  bare  stalk  two  or  three  feet  high. 

Mutilated  and  depressed,  some  yield  up  the  ghost  at 
once;  others  make  a  struggle  for  existence,  put  out  sucker 
limbs,  joined  more  or  less  to  the  outside  of  the  tree,  sure  to 
split  off  when  any  great  strain  comes  upon  them.  This  usu- 
ally comes  from  wind,  if  at  all,  as  the  owners  of  such  trees 
seldom  give  them  a  charce  to  load  with  fruit.  I  bought 
some  peach  trees  of  a  nurseryman.  In  pruning  the  lower 
limbs  the  year  before  he  had  not  only  cut  close  to  the  body 
but  actually  in  it.  There  was  a  swollen  limb  around  the 
cut,  but  it  had  not  healed  over,  neither  has  the  bark  grown 
over  it  as  it  should.  The  best  peach  orchard  in  my  neigh- 
borhood is  one  where  the  entire  top  of  the  young  trees,  as 
they  came  from  the  nursery,  was  let  alone.  Trim  the  lower 
limbs  fairly  clise  to  the  body,  but  not  into  it.  For  two  or 
three  years  little  need  be  done  in  pruning.  Cut  back  spar- 
ingly, thin  out  an  occasional  in  erfering  limb,  paying  due 
regard  to  balance  and  more  attention  to  gophers  which 
may  be  gnawing  away  at  the  bottom  while  you  are  doing 
the  same  at  the  top;  cultivate  thoroughly,  and  you  will 
have  fruit.  I  have  never  known  any  limb  to  make  two 
long  growths  two  years  in  succession.  Young  prune  trees 
will  put  out  slender  limbs  10  feet  long  in  a  single  season; 
let  thtm  alone.  The  following  season  they  will  branch  out, 
but  not  grow  up  too  far,  but  if  cut  back  of  course  they  will 
put  up  new  shoots  and  start  again,  and  they  and  their  own- 
ers can  keep  it  up  in  that  way  for  the  term  of  their  natural 
lives,  the  trees  trying  to  get  ready  to  bear  fruit,  and  the 
owners  to  St  jp  it — but  the  latter  be  n?  more  powerful  and 
having  better  weapons,  often  succeed. 

Campbell  Horticultural  Society. — This  Society 
meets  at  Campbell,  Santa  Clara  County,  on  the  second 
Saturday  night  of  each  month.  At  the  last  meeting  officers 
were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year,  as  follows  :  F.  M.  Right- 
er,  president;  Jos.  Bohnott,  vice-president;  S.  G.  Rodock, 
secretary;  Dr.  C.  N.  Cooper,  treasurer. 


California  Nursery  Company. — This  well-known  ea- 
tabliehment  at  Niles,  under  the  management  of  John 
Rock,  has  just  issued  its  new  price  list  No.  3,  including 
fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  small  fruits,  roses,  etc.  The 
lists  in  all  of  these  classes  are  very  complete,  and  will 
pratify  planters.  Among  ornamentals  the  Oalifornia 
Nursery  Company  pays  special  attention  to  roses,  and  has 
the  largest  area  devoted  to  them  of  all  our  coast  growers. 
In  orchard  fruits  of  course,  the  selection  is  large  and  of 
high  standing. 
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FRUIT  vs.  WHEAT. 

A  Discussion  of  the  Relative  Import- 
ance of  Wheat-Growing  and 
Frult-Growing  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  following  paper  was  read  before  the 
State  Horticultural  Convention  at  San  Jose 
by  Gen.  N.  P.  Chipman  of  Red  Bluff,  Cal.: 

At  your  annual  convention  held  at  Chico, 
in  November,  i888,  I  read  a  paper  entitled 

Wheat  vs.  Fruit,"  in  which  I  undertook  to 
point  out  to  the  California  agriculturist  the 
increasing  importance  of  fruit-growing  in 
this  State,  and  why  we  should  grow  more 
fruit  and  less  wheat.  I  am  now  requested  to 
reexamine  the  relative  importance  of  the 
two  industries  in  the  light  of  laterexperience 
and  more  complete  data.  Whether  we  nar- 
row the  question  to  the  simple  inquiry  as  to 
which  is  the  more  profitable  on  a  given  num- 
ber of  acres,  or  take  the  broader  view  as  to 
their  relative  influence  on  the  future  great- 
ness and  prosperity  of  the  State,  I  think  we 
shall  easily  reach  the  conclusion  for  which 
intelligent  horticulturists  of  California  have 
long  contended. 

The  evolution  of  California  has  presented 
a  series  of  surprises  from  the  day  when 
Marshall  turned  up  the  glittering  nuggets  in 
Sutter's  mill-race  and  set  the  world  ablaze 
with  his  discovery  of  gold.  The  growing  of 
the  cereals,  and  later  of  fruits,  was  as  m.uch 
a  discovery  as  the  finding  of  gold;  and 
people  were  even  more  incredulous  about 
the  practicability  and  profitableness  of  till- 
ing the  soil  than  they  were  about  making 
quick  fortunes  with  the  pick  and  shovel  and 
rocker  in  the  mountain,  gorges.  Here  and 
there,  however,  in  the  north  and  in  the  south, 
in  the  early  forties,  were  to  be  found  unmis- 
takable evidences  of  what  our  climate  and 
soil  would  do;  but  our  people  seemed  not  to 
admit  the  logic  of  facts  or  their  own  senses, 
and  so  they  went  on  for  years  importing 
flour  from  Boston  and  New  York,  and  fruits 
from  Mexico  and  the  islands  of  the  sea. 

Wheat-growing  took  root  at  last  in  the 
fifties,  but  our  eyes  were  not  really  opened 
to  the  possibilities  of  fruit-growing  until  the 
profound  movement  began  which  has  made 
southern  California  a  veritable  Eden,  and 
has  incidentally  uncovered  new  and  untold 
wealth  in  the  north  in  her  fruit  products. 
We  had  a  surpassingly  favorable  climate, 
but  we  did  not  know  its  commercial  value, 
nor  its  true  relation  to  the  soil.  \nd  we 
are  still  unwilling  to  subject  these  two  com- 
bined forces  to  their  highest  uses,  as  we  evi- 
dence by  keeping  right  on  planting  wheat 
that  can  be  better  grown  in  the  icy  regions 
of  the  Northwest;  and  we  do  this  in  face  of 
the  fact  that  we  send  70  or  80  per  cent  of  it 
15,000  miles  to  market,  in  competition  with 
the  whole  world,  and  especially  with  our 
brothers  of  the  Northwest,  who  only  need  to 
seek  a  foreign  market  for  about  20  or  25 
per  cent.  And,  withal,  California  only  ex- 
ports about  one-tenth  of  our  total  exports. 

DIVERSIFICATION  A  NECESSITY. 

I  hold  it  to  be  a  perversion  of  nature's 
gifts  to  use  them  contrary  to  their  obviously 
higher  and  better  purposes.  In  the  old  agri- 
cultural countries  the  farmer  makes  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  adaptability  of  soil  and  cli- 
mate to  the  growth  of  particular  products. 
He  selects  his  land  for  wheat,  for  corn,  for 
oats,  for  barley,  rye,  grasses,  and  he  rotates 
these  crops  as  necessity  requires.  He  plants 
the  fruits  and  vegetables  suitable  to  the  cli- 
mate and  soil,  and  if  he  is  intelligent  he  al- 
ways plants  that  which  promises  the  highest 
returns.  If  he  is  in  Dakota  he  plants  wheat; 
if  in  Kansas  or  Iowa,  corn  and  wheat;  if  in 
North  Carolina,  rice  and  cotton;  if  in  Louis- 
iana, sugar-cane;  in  France  he  grows  prunes; 
in  Spain,  raisins,  and  in  Italy,  olives.  He 
diversifies  largely  everywhere,  but  his  staple 
is  determined  by  the  conditions  of  soil  and 
climate. 

Now,  no  one  in  the  face  of  the  facts  will 
say  that  California  is  peculiarly  adapted  to 
wheat-growing.  A  study  of  the  productive- 
ness of  the  wheat-growing  regions  of  the 
Union  will  show  that  many  States  produce 
more  to  the  acre  than  we  do.  The  average 
gross  yield  per  acre  of  wheat  in  California  is 
less  than  13  bushels,  of  the  value  of  $12.34 
per  acre,  which  was  the  result  obtained  m 
1891 — one  of  our  best  years. 

VALUE  OF  WHEAT  LANDS. 

The  average  value  of  our  best  wheat  land 
is  not  less  than  $50.  When  we  deduct  from 
the  gross  product  the  cost  of  production,  we 
have  left  less  than  an  average  of  $2.50  per 
annum  per  acre,  out  of  which  must  be  paid 
taxes  and  the  repairs  of  implements  and  the 
farm  kept  up.  Now,  this  is  a  summer- 
fallow  crop  of  which  we  get  one  in  two 
years,  and  an  added  occasional  winter  crop 
once  in  three  years.  In  exceptional  cases, 
much  better  returns  are  shown;  but  we  must 


deal  with  general  rather  than  exceptional  re- 
sults with  wheat,  as  with  fruit.  I  am  au- 
thorized to  say  to  you  by  one  of  the  best 
farmers  in  this  State,  who  owns  one  of  our 
best  and  largest  wheat  ranches,  that  his 
wheat  land  does  not  pay  over  five  per  cent 
per  annum  on  the  assessed  value  of  $50  per 
acre  for  the  land. 

I  pointed  out  to  you  four  years  ago  some 
of  the  disadvantages  of  wheat-growing  in 
California.  Let  me  restate  some  of  them 
briefly,  with  one  or  two  added:  We  have  a 
much  smaller  home  market  than  our  com- 
petitors in  the  wheat-growing  States  east  of 
the  Rocky  mountains.  The  United  States 
exports  about  25  percent  of  all  wheat  grown; 
California  exports  fully  75  per  cent  of  her 
wheat.  Our  surplus  travels  farther  to  mar- 
ket, and  hence  at  greater  cost,  than  any 
other  wheat  grown,  except  that  of  Oregon 
and  Washington.  We  have  no  one  advan- 
tage over  our  competitors  to  compensate 
this  disadvantage.  The  water  rates  on  wheat 
from  Chicago  to  Liverpool  are  about  $3  50 
per  ton.  The  average  rates  for  a  period  of 
years  from  San  Francisco  to  Liverpool  will 
not  vary  much  from  $10  per  ton.  Assum- 
ing that  the  cost  to  Lake  ports  is  about  the 
same  as  to  San  Francisco  from  the  farm,  we 
have  a  difTerence  in  favor  of  the  wheat-grow- 
er of  the  West  on  his  exported  wheat  of  over 
$6  per  ton,  or  nearly  20  cents  a  bushel.  But 
the  wheat-farmer  near  the  centers  of  con- 
sumption gets  a  home  market  price  larger 
than  the  export  price,  while  our  home  price 
is  the  Liverpool  price  less  cost  of  carriage. 

THE  WHEAT  AREA  UNLIMITED. 

The  California  Fruit  Grower^  one  of  the 
ablest  trade  and  fruit  journals  in  the  State, 
recently  pointed  out,  and  fully  proved,  the 
statement  that  the  wheat  area  of  the  United 
States  can  be  expanded  to  meet  any  prob- 
able requirements  for  many  years.  It  de- 
monstrated what  I  have  verified  by  examin- 
ation of  the  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics, that  many  of  our  western  States  have 
curtailed  their  wheat  acreage  and  devoted  it 
to  corn  and  other  products  found  to  be  more 
profitable;  but  they  can  easily  shift  to  wheat 
when  required.  For  example,  Iowa  had  in 
1891  in  wheat  1,800,000  acres,  while  in  1875 
she  had  3,000,000  acres:  Illinois  had  3600,- 
000  acres  planted  in  1880,  and  only  1,900,- 
000  in  1891.  On  the  other  hand,  the  capa- 
city to  rapidly  increase  production  of  wheat 
is  shown  in  Kansas,  where  the  acreage  in 
1891  ran  up  to  3,500,000,  as  against  i>6oo,- 
000  in  1889,  and  2,000,000  acres  in  1890; 
the  Dakotas  have  increased  steadily  from 
1,000,000  acres  in  1883  to  4,800,000  acres  in 
1891. 

1  see  no  evidence  of  a  decrease  of  wheat 
areas  either  in  the  United  States  or  in  com- 
peting foreign  countries,  so  that  the  wheat- 
grower  need  not  look  for  better  prices 
through  any  falling  off  in  production,  save 
in  years  of  crop  failures,  unless  the  land 
is  given  over  to  other  cereals,  which  is  not 
likely  to  happen;  and  if  it  should  happen, 
it  can  be  given  back  to  wheat  when  needed. 

MORE  WHEAT  PER  CAPITA  THAN  EVER. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Dodge,  Statistician  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Department,  in  the  report  of  that 
department  for  1891,  has  furnished  valuable 
facts  and  opinions  resulting  from  his  re- 
searches. In  speaking  of  wheat,  he  calls  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  population  of  the 
country  is  between  three  and  four  times  as 
large  as  in  1840;  the  wheat  crop  of  1891  was 
seven  times  as  large  as  in  1840,  or  four  and 
one-third  bushels  for  each  unit  of  popula- 
tion then,  and  nine  and  one-fifth  bushels 
now.    He  says  further: 

"  There  has  been  much  written  for  20 
years  past,  the  result  of  crude  generalizing 
from  agricultural  data,  to  the  effect  that 
wheat-growing  is  declming,  moving  west- 
v/ard,  abandoned  in  the  old  States  and  pre- 
cociously developing  in  the  new.  *  *  *  A 
little  thoughtful  review  of  the  whole  field  of 
fact  will  show  the  kaleidescopic  changes  inci- 
dent to  the  work  of  diversifying  and  moulding 
our  primitive  agricu'ture.  Western  New  York 
produces  as  much  wheat  as  e^^er,  and  fruit 
and  vegetable  and  other  products  of  tenfold 
greater  aggregate  value.  So  do  Ohio  and 
Michigan." 

He  then  shows  how  the  yield  of  wheat 
may  be  largely  increased  by  better  methods; 
he  cites  the  larger  yields  in  the  sands  of 
Holland  and  the  gravelly  clays  of  England, 
and  says  that  if  our  better  soil  were  brought 
to  the  average  yield  of  those  countries,  we 
would  produce  on  the  same  area  as  we  now 
plant  a  thousand  million  bushels.  He  then 
takes  up  the  question  of  reserve  and  shows 
that  the  tendency  is  to  underestimate;  that 
the  surplus  of  two  or  three  years,  held  in 
remote  regions  not  easy  of  access — in  Russia 
and  India  and  elsewhere — have  been  col- 
lected through  improved  commercial  facili- 
ties and  poured  into  the  centers  of  trade,  to 
the  surprise  of  both  consumers  and  pro- 
ducers, to  the  equalization  of  prices  and  the 


maintaining  of  relatively  low  rates  through- 
out the  world. 

SINGLE  CROPS  RESPONSIIiLE. 

In  speaking  of  the  depressed  prices,  he 
refers  the  condition  to  the  baneful  influence 
of  the  single  crop  idea. 

Upon  the  question  of  the  permanency  of 
agricultural  production,  he  presents  some 
striking  and  valuable  facts.  He  points  out 
that  Europe,  with  (our  times  our  population, 
produces  nearly  enough  subsistence  for  its 
own  use;  that  all  eastern  Europe  has  a  sur- 
plus, and  that  Italy's  exports  equal  her  im- 
ports; that  the  Netherlands,  with  only  two 
and  one  half  acres  to  each  inhabitant,  re- 
quire only  a  few  million  dollars  worth  of 
agricultural  imports  in  excess  of  agricultural 
exports;  that  France,  with  a  population  nine 
times  as  dense  as  ours,  requires  only  about 
seven  per  cent  of  her  consumption;  that 
even  insular  and  factory-studded  Great 
Britain  feeds  half  her  population  from  her 
own  soil,  through  the  labor  of  one-eighth  of 
her  population,  and  the  other  half  could  be 
fed  if  the  game  preserves  and  pleasure 
grounds  were  utilized  for  agriculture;  that  it 
requires  four  times  as  much  area  here  to 
feed  one  person  as  it  does  there,  which  it 
would  be  absurd  to  claim  as  a  necessity. 

He  then  shows  by  incontestable  proofs, 
that  even  in  the  States  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river  land  actually  farmed  is  only  par- 
tially utilized. 

Upon  the  question  of  surplus  he  shows 
how  easily  possible  it  is  to  largely  increase 
the  output  as  the  markets  may  demand,  and 
that  our  wheat  possibility  is  one  of  price 
and  profit,  and  not  of  land  and  labor.  He 
then  submits  tables  to  show  that  wheat- 
growing  in  Europe  is  not  declining.  In  his 
conclusions  upon  the  subject  he  says: 

"This  country  has  not  reached  the  limit 
of  agricultural  production;  it  has  not  even 
approached  it.  It  is  not  true  that  the  wheat 
of  the  world  is  declining.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  prove  the  existence  of  2,300,000,000 
bushels  as  an  average,  and  there  is  no  pros- 
pect of  decrease. 

"  The  United  States  will  continue  to  pro- 
duce a  surplus  for  export  until  the  wheat 
culture  of  the  United  States  shall  have 
given  place  to  more  varied  and  profitable 
culture,  and  increasing  numbers  of  non- 
agricultural  population  shall  require  for 
breadstuffs  the  entire  crop."    He  adds: 

"  It  is  proper  to  say  that  the  tendency  is 
toward  a  better  distribution  of  crops  and  to 
higher  prices  and  better  profits.  The  pro- 
portion of  agricultural  labor  will  decrease, 
nonagricultural  labor  will  increase,  agricul- 
tural products  will  be  more  varied,  rural  in- 
telligence and  skill  will  advance,  and  the 
farmer  will  be  in  a  better  position  to  de- 
mand and  secure  an  equitable  share  in  the 
net  proceeds  of  national  industries." 

If  there  is  one  lingering  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  a  California  farmer,  after  reading 
carefully  the  report  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  1891,  as  to  the  plain  path  for 
him,  I  confess  inability  to  reason  from 
known  data. 

SMALL  WHEAT  FARMERS   DRIVEN  TO  THE 
WALL. 

It  has  come  to  pass  in  California  that  the 
more  prosperous  wheatgrower  must  own  or 
till  large  areas,  and  use  steam  and  horse- 
power, and  dispense  with  men.  The  com- 
bined harvester  has  reversed  the  law  of 
labor-saving  machinery  and  is  depopulating 
the  State.  It  came  at  the  wrong  time  for 
California,  and  proved  a  boon  to  the  large 
land-holder,  but  a  bane  to  the  State. 

I  showed  you,  in  my  former  discussion  of 
the  subject,  by  incontestable  evidence,  that 
our  wheat  lands  are  not  yielding  so  much 
per  acre  as  they  formerly  did,  and  the  four 
years  have  added  strength  to  that  point;  that 
prices  have  gradually  declined,  while  rates 
of  transportation  do  not  decline  to  meet  the 
fall  in  prices, and  this  point  still  stands  good; 
that  the  price  is  not  likely  to  come  back  to 
former  figures,  because  of  the  large  wheat 
areas  of  the  globe;  that  wheat-growing  can- 
not populate  the  State  or  increase  its  pres- 
tige and  importance  or  add  to  its  wealth 
and  this  point  is  more  than  verified  by  the 
fact  that  our  wheat-growing  regions  are  still 
sparsely  settled;  that  we  have  reached  the 
maximum  of  production;  that  many  lands 
devoted  to  wheat  are  not  profitable  by 
reason  of  nonadaptability  to  that  plant;  and 
that  much  of  the  lands  in  wheat  are  specially 
adapted  to  fruit,  and  others  are  not,  and 
should  continue  to  be  planted  to  wheat. 

I  showed  that  an  intelligent  application  of 
ordinary  sound  judgment,  in  the  light  of 
facts  everywhere  apparent,  should  lead  our 
farmers  to  devote  their  lands  to  wheat 
culture  only  where  more  profitable  crops 
could  not  be  grown,  and  that  our  output  of 
other  crops  should  be  increased  and  our 
wheat  brought  down  to  the  necessities  of  our 
home  market  and  those  markets  that  can  be 
reached  with  profit.    I  most  be  permitted 


to  refer  to  the  arguments  then  made  and 
facts  adduced,  rather  than  to  repeat  them 
here. 

NOT  WHAT  IT  USED  TO  RE. 

I  need  not  encumber  this  paper  with 
further  additional  proofs  to  show  that  wheat- 
growing  is  not  what  it  once  was  here,  and 
that  it  is  no  longer  an  attraction  to  the 
ho.ne-seeker  of  the  East  who  is  looking 
toward  California.  We  cannot  sell  our  lands 
for  wheat-growing,  at  their  true  value,  to 
western  wheatgrowers,  who  would  have  to 
exchange  two  or  three  acres  for  one,  and 
leave  more  favorable  conditions  than  exist 
here  for  their  pursuit.  We  who  believe  in 
fruit  talked  to  deaf  ears  when  the  farmer 
was  getting  two  cents  a  pound  for  his  wheat 
and  was  growing  25  bushels  or  more  to  the 
acre.  Now,  however,  we  ask  him  to  look 
at  his  ledger  and  see  if  he  cannot  do  better. 
He  bought  his  land  for  five  to  twenty  dollars 
per  acre.  Our  fruit  industry  has  given  it 
high  value,  and  we  want  him  to  yield  up  his 
rich  acres  to  the  demand  for  higher  and 
better  uses. 

President  Andrews,  of  Brown  University, 
says,  in  the  North  American  Review  for 
November:  "  Only  abo't  one-sixh  of  the 
cultivable  land  of  the  globe  is  yet  occupied." 

Let  our  wheatgrower  remember  that 
whea  is  the  product  of  all  lands  and  climes. 
Wherever  man  can  live  wheat  will  grow. 
Not  so  of  the  orange,  the  lemon,  the  fig,  the 
prune,  the  olive,  the  raisin  grape,  the  almond, 
the  apricot,  or  even  the  pear  or  the  peach — 
all  distinctively  California  fruits.  France 
obtains  25  per  cent  more  wheat  to  the  acre 
than  we  do,  and  English  farmers  obtain 
more  than  twice  as  much  as  we  do.  France 
reports  110,000,000  hectolitres,  or  over  300,- 
000,000  bushels,  grown  this  year,  which  is 
about  three-fiths  as  much  as  the  entire  crop 
of  the  United  States. 

SOMETHING  WRONG  IN  FARMING. 

It  is  not  my  province  to  criticise  our 
methods,  but  there  is  something  wrong  in 
our  farming,  when  France,  with  an  area 
only  about  one-fourth  larger  than  that  of 
California,  can,  with  all  her  other  products, 
turn  out  three-fifths  as  much  wheat  as  the 
entire  United  States.  It  looks  as  though 
we  were  misusing  the  term  poor  when  we 
talk  about  \\\^  poor  farmer.  We  use  it  as 
an  adjective  of  commisseration  when  it 
should  properly  apply  to  him  as  adjective  of 
reprobation.  They  have  been  growing 
wheat  in  France  and  England  for  centuries, 
and  the  land  does  not  give  out  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  well  farmed  and  kept  replenished. 
We  grow  wheat  till  we  exhaust  the  soil,  and 
then  move  to  a  new  region.  I  have  a  wheat- 
growing  neighbor  who  the  other  day  sold  a 
thousand  loads  of  manure  for  ten  cents  a 
wagonload — the  accumulation  of  years — and 
yet  he  told  me,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that  he 
would  have  to  sell  out  because  his  land 
would  not  raise  wheat  like  it  used  to.  I  need 
hardly  add  that  it  was  an  intelligent  or- 
chardist  who  bought  the  manure. 

The  point  remains  that  we  have  in  the 
United  States  the  fertility  of  soil,  with  good 
farming,  to  immensely  increase  our  yield  of 
wheat  whenever  it  is  needed. 

OUR  SUPERIOR  CLIMATE  AND  SOIL. 

What  is  it  that  gives  value  to  California 
land  ?  It  is  not  richness  of  soil  alone,  for 
Kansas  and  the  great  Northwest  have  the 
fattest  land  in  the  world.  It  is  not  in  the 
profitableness  of  our  cereal  crops,  for  our 
grain  farmers  will  testify  that  they  are  not 
making  money.  What  then  is  it?  It  is  the 
adaptability  of  climate  and  soil  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  most  profitable  fruits  of  the 
earth. 

But  California  is  not  to  be  built  np  by  her 
climate  alone,  for  mankind  cannot  exist  on 
climate.  The  State  is  not  to  be  built  up  by 
the  richness  of  soil  alone,  for  men  will  not 
go  thousands  of  miles  and  pay  more  for 
land  than  equally  fertile  will  cost  near  home. 

The  solution  of  California's  future  great- 
ness lies  in  the  success  of  the  efforts  which 
this  State  Horticultural  Society  has  been  so 
patriotically  making  for  the  past  ten  or 
fifteen  years.  The  day  will  come  when  all 
Californians  will  honor  above  all  others  the 
men  who  founded  this  society  and  who  have 
so  faithfully  promoted  the  growth  of  horti- 
culture through  its  efforts. 

CALIFORNIA'S   EXTENSIVE  CAPABILITIES. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  easy  and  pleas- 
ing duty  of  showing  what  has  lifted  Cali- 
fornia to  her  high  plane  of  promise,  and 
why  California  to-day  offers  such  unexam- 
pled inducements  to  the  home-seeker,  and 
why  fruit  is  more  profitable  than  wheat. 

For  nearly  or  quite  700  hundred  miles, 
from  Shasta  to  San  Diego,  and  wherever 
the  elevation  is  not  greater  than  1500  feei 
(and  in  places  even  2500)  lies  a  great  em- 
pire, with  all  the  gifts  of  nature  that  the 
Giver  of  all  good  has  so  bountifnlly  be 
stowed  upon  France,  Italy  and  Spain.  The 
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lines  of  equal  temperature  that  sixteen  years 
of  daily  official  observations  of  the  Signal 
Service  Bureau,  and  later  the  Weather  Bu- 
reau of  the  United  States,  have  traced  upon 
the  map,  are  incontestable  records  of  our 
wonderful  climate.  The  line  marking  35 
deg.  above  zero,  minimum  temoerature  of 
the  year,  starts  on  the  Pacific  Coast  near 
Cape  Mendocino,  and  runs  through  the 
valleys,  near  Los  Angeles,  down  to  San 
Diego,  and  disappears  in  Mexico  and 
emerges  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  at  Cedar 
Keys,  Florida,  600  miles  farther  south  than 
where  it  started. 

The  zero  line  starts  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
near  New  Haven,  Conn.,  runs  through  St. 
Louis,  Santa  Fe,  Prescott,  Arizona,  and 
then  turns  north  and  enters  British  Colum- 
bia east  of  Spokane,  in  Washington. 

The  lines  of  5  deg.,  10  deg.,  15  deg.,  and 
even  20  deg.  above  zero,  starting  at  various 
points  on  the  Atlantic,  from  about  Sandy 
Hook  down  to  Hatteras,  run  across  the  con- 
tinent and  into  British  Columbia,  without 
reaching  any  of  our  low  altitude  valleys  from 
Shasta  to  San  Diego.  The  minimum  line 
of  25  deg.  above  zero  passes  east  of  Red 
Bluff,  a  little  east  of  Visalia  and  Riverside, 
runs  into  Mexico,  and  appears  again  at  Wil- 
mington, N.  C. 

While  we  are  pruning,  planting  and  work- 
ing in  our  orchards  and  putting  in  our 
winter-sown  grain  in  January,  the  thermom- 
eter marks  14  deg.  below  zero  in  Chicago, 
31  deg.  below  at  St.  Paul  and  39  deg.  below 
at  Bismarck,  Dakota.  While  we  are  ship- 
ping our  late  green  fruits  in  November,  the 
thermometer  is  playing  with  zero  at  the 
points  named  in  the  West. 

These  are  striking  differences,  and  they 
are  what  give  the  high  value  to  California 
homes  and  California  agriculture. 

INCREDIBLE  RANGE  OF  PRODUCTS. 
The  region  to  which  I  have  referred,  lying 
west  of  the  Sierras,  embraces  20,000,000 
acres,  where  may  be  grown  every  product 
known  to  the  map  of  all  Europe.  The 
range  of  products  that  lies  between  the  date 
palm  and  the  hardy  apple  is  prodigious. 
It  exists  nowhere  in  any  one  country  on 
God's  footstool  except  in  California;  within 
that  range  lies  greater  wealth  than  it  has  yet 
entered  into  our  minds  to  conceive. 

WEALTH  IN  OLIVES. 

Consider  that  precious  fruit,  the  olive. 
The  most  accomplished  agronomists  accord 
to  California  all  the  favorable  conditions  ex- 
isting in  Italy  for  the  growth  of  this  valu- 
able fruit. 

Italy  produces  annually  70,000,000  gal- 
lons of  olive  oil.  The  market  value  of  this 
oil,  in  Italy,  is  not  less  than  $120,000,000, 
and  that  is  more  money  than  the  value  of  all 
the  wheat  exports  of  the  United  States  for 
1891. 

The  precocity  and  fecundity  of  California 
soil  and  climate  are  exhibited  in  the  olive. 
I  am  told  that  it  takes  10  or  15  years  to 
bring  the  olive  into  profitable  bearing  in 
Italy.  Our  distinguished  president,  Mr. 
Elwood  Cooper,  obtains  ten  bottles  of  oil 
from  seven-year  old  trees,  and  every  bottle 
worth  a  dollar. 

So  wise  and  far-seeing  a  man  as  the  senior 
Senator  from  California  is  quoted  as  saying 
that  olive  culture  has  been  killed  by  the 
substitution  of  cotton-seed  oil  for  the  genu- 
ine article.  I  must  doubt  the  authority  of 
any  one  to  commit  Governor  Stanford  to 
that  statement.  I  would  as  soon  expect  the 
opinion  from  him  that  oleomargarine  would 
kill  the  dairy  business,  or  that  effervescing 
cider  would  displace  champagne.  We  eat 
the  cotton  seed  oil  because  we  cannot  get 
pure  olive  oil,  and  not  because  of  its  cheap- 
ness or  becau5e  it  is  satisfactory.  When 
our  olive  orchards  are  able  to  supply  the 
demand,  and  we  compel  the  cotton-seed  oil 
to  put  on  the  brand  of  its  ignoble  origin  and 
take  off  the  lie  which  sells  it,  we  shall  see 
very  few  people  dressing  salads  with  the 
spurious  article. 

The  possibilities  of  the  olive  in  California 
ire  little  appreciated.  So  much  is  already 
<nown  of  our  citrus  and  our  deciduous  fruits 
hat  I  must  be  pardoned  if  I  emphasize  the 
mportance  of  greater  attention  to  the  olive. 

Happily  we  have  the  highest  and  most 
:onclusive  evidence  in  the  archives  of  our 
iociety,  albeit  they  have  been  overlooked  in 
he  mass  of  other  valuable  matter  that  en- 
iches  our  annual  reports.  When  the  olive 
vas  under  discussion  at  one  of  your  conven- 
ions  (see  report  of  1887-8),  Mr.  Elwood 
'ooper  took  the  witness  stand.  His  testi- 
nony  will  be  accepted  with  the  same  faith 
hat  would  be  accorded  to  the  evidence  of 
lur  most  eminent  citizen.    I  quote: 

"  I  have  growing  on  my  place  olive  trees 
a  the  black  adobe,  in  deep  bottom  land,  in 
ndy  land  made  from  the  wash  of  the 
.untains,  in  stony  hillsides  and  adobe  bill- 
ies, and  in  table  land  where  the  subsoil  is 
robably  20  feet  deep,  dark  clay;  and,  so 


far  as  I  have  known,  there  Is  no  difference 
in  the  bearing  of  these  trees  or  in  the  oil 
made."  As  to  quantity  produced,  he  says: 
"  The  only  test  I  have  ever  made  as  to  the 
quantities  borne  by  an  orchard — that  is, 
taking  all  the  trees — showed  122  pounds  of 
olives  throughout  the  orchard — large  trees 
and  small — seven  years  old  from  the  cut- 
iifigs.  The  best  results  in  making  oil  has 
been  lo^  pounds  in  one  large  bottle;  the 
poorest  result  was  12;^  pounds.  We  have 
for  the  tree  seven  years  old  at  least  ten  bot- 
tles of  oil;  and  those  bottles  will  sell  readily 
anywhere  and  everywhere  at  one  dollar 
apiece.  I  was  compelled  to  put  up  the 
price  to  two  dollars — $24  a  case — to  keep 
my  customers  from  quarreling  about  it;  and 
I  am  sorry  to  say  they  quarreled  about  it 
just  the  same.  As  soon  as  I  have  enough 
I  shall  put  it  back  to  $12  a  case.  One  dol- 
lar for  a  large  bottle  of  oil  is  profit  enough 
for  an  olive  orchard." 

At  the  convention  held  at  Chico  the  Hon. 
Chas.  Dondero,  of  San  Francisco,  a  consu- 
lar representative  of  Italy,  presented  a  most 
valuable  paper  upon  the  subject.  He  was 
born  among  olive  groves,  and  brought  with 
him  to  his  new  home  a  love  for  this  precious 
tree,  amounting  almost  to  adoration.  I 
quote  from  his  admirable  and  exhaustive 
address  before  the  Chico  Horticultural  Con- 
vention, November  22,  1888.    He  says: 

"There  are  no  two  countries  in  the 
world  so  similar  in  topographical  conforma- 
tion, position,  climate  and  agricultural  prod- 
uctsas  Italy  and  California.  Theoliveis  justly 
considered  the  Providence  of  Italy.  It  was 
undoubtedly  cultivated  there  before  Cas- 
sandra's prediction  on  the  fate  of  Troy — be- 
fore Homer  had  immortalized  the  wrath  of 
Achilles.  According  to  history,  the  great 
olive  trees  yet  seen  around  Tivoli,  whose  gi- 
gantic forms  rival  the  majestic  sequoias  of 
the  Sierra,  were  already  old  when  Romulus 
traced  with  a  plow  the  walls  of  Rome. 
Since  then  mighty  rulers,  powerful  empires, 
bright  and  barbarous  civilizations,  have 
arisen  and  disappeared;  but  the  olive  giants, 
untouched  by  all  vandalic  invaders,  re- 
spected by  hurricanes  of  30  centuries,  are 
there,  covering  nearly  an  acre  of  ground 
each,  vigorous  and  productive  as  in  the 
days  of  Christ.  The  average  duration  of 
this  tree,  however,  is  considered  250  years 
— long  enough  for  us  all  !  Its  production 
increases  until  the  age  of  40  or  50.  It  re- 
mains then  about  the  same  from  year  to 
year,  if  properly  managed,  with  a  percep- 
tible improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  oil. 

"  Italy,"  he  says,  "  produces  more  olive 
oil  than  all  other  countries  combined; 
France,  1,250,000  gallons;  Portugal,  Algeria, 
Tripoli,  Egypt,  Greece,  Dalmatia  and  some 
other  countries,  18,000,000;  Spain,  15,000,- 
Qoo;  Italy,  70,000,000  gallons." 

THE  OLIVE  IN  ITALY. 

Speaking  of  Italy,  Mr.  Dondero  says: 
"  An  olive-grove  in  that  country  consti- 
tutes the  luxury  of  the  wealthy,  the  resource 
of  the  poor,  the  blessing  of  all.  Polenta  (a 
cornmeal  mush)  with  olive  oil  and  wine  is 
the  most  substantial  noon  meal  of  millions 
of  hard- working  Italians.  It  is  due  to  the 
providential  olive  oil  that  Italy  never  had  to 
suffer  during  the  appalling  pestilences  and 
barbarous  invasions  of  the  Dark  Ages,  or  at 
any  other  ancient  or  modern  period,  such 
fearful  famines  as  other  countries  had. 
Garibaldi  and  his  fearless  followers  would 
not  have  won  the  desperate  battle  of  Milazzo, 
and  broken  the  chains  of  tyranny  to  eleven 
millions  of  people,  if  the  providential  oil  had 
not  saved  them  from  starvation.  It  lingers 
yet  in  my  memory  a  saying  of  my  grand- 
mother, at  the  time  when  the  rapacious  le- 
gions of  the  first  Napoleon  on  one  side,  and 
the  cruel  Austrian  hordes  on  the  other,  were 
desolating  her  home  and  olive  plantation: 
'  Children,  as  long  as  we  have  in  the  wall- 
pit  a  sack  of  bran  and  a  jar  of  oil,  God  is 
with  us  and  our  country.'  " 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  great  would 
be  the  increase  of  wealth  to  our  State  by 
the  cultivation  of  this  fruit  alone.  Assum- 
ing Mr.  Cooper's  results  to  be  obtainable, 
one  acre  out  of  every  500  acres  adapted  to 
olive  culture  in  this  State  would  produce 
more  in  value  than  all  our  whe^t  exports. 

VALUE  OK  THE  ORANGE. 

How  long  is  it  since  we  found  commercial 
value  in  the  orange  ?  It  seems  but  yester- 
day; and  yet  southern  California  has  been 
enriched  by  the  discovery.  In  1891  they  re- 
ceived $1,796,000  for  oranges  alone,  and  this 
from  a  comparatively  small  acreage.  River- 
side shipped  15  carloads  in  1880  81,  and  in 
188990  she  shipped  1500  carloads.  Both 
olives  and  oranges  are  now  grown  in  com- 
mercial quantities  at  points  600  miles  apart 
north  and  south.  In  Tehama  and  Butte 
counties — latitude  corresponding  with  New 
York  City;  and  in  San  Diego — in  latitude 
corresponding  with  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina— these  fruits  are  found.  Practically, 


parallels  of  latitude  are  nonexistent,  as  in- 
dicating temperature. 

RAISINS  AND  PRUNES. 

Our  raisin  and  prune  industries  are  ex- 
amples of  what  may  be  done  in  California 
fruit-growing.  The  rapid  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  Fresno  county  is  directly  trace- 
able to  the  raisin.  In  1880  her  population 
was  9478;  in  1890  it  was  32,026.  In  1880 
Fresno  City  had  a  population  of  1112;  in 
1890  it  had  increased  to  10,818,  or  872  per 
cent.  Fruit-growing  did  this.  Would  this 
magic-like  transformation  have  happened  if 
fruit  trees  and  vines  had  not  been  planted  ? 
Would  this  all  have  happened  if  fruit-grow- 
ing had  not  been  profitable  ?  Fresno  is  an 
interior  city  about  ten  hours  by  cars  from 
San  Francisco,  and  has  no  water  communi- 
cation. There  was  nothing  especially  at- 
tractive in  soil  or  climate  above  a  hundred 
other  places  in  northern  California.  Nothing 
but  the  logic  of  rich  rewards  to  the  horti- 
culturist gave  Fresno  her  prestige,  and 
nothing  now  can  ever  rob  her  of  it.  Her 
destiny  is  assured.  But  this  is  only  a  type 
of  California's  productiveness  to  be  found 
elsewhere  in  the  State. 

After  the  fruit  crop  of  1890  had  all  gone 
into  market,  I  undertook  to  verify  the  belief 
of  fruitgrowers  that  their  exports  equaled  in 
value  the  exports  of  wheat.  The  claim  was 
ridiculed  as  preposterous.  The  wheat- 
grower  felt  himself  aggrieved  and  his  occu- 
pation belittled.  He  never  stopped  to  think 
that  we  had  gone  along  with  our  pottering 
business  without  taking  away  his  wheat- 
lands  from  him,  and  had  added  wealth  to 
the  State  without  taking  away  a  dollar,  and 
that  he  could  afford  to  be  just  to  us  if  he  did 
pity  our  folly. 

And  so  I  set  about  gathering  the  facts 
which  I  afterward  embodied  in  a  detailed 
report  to  the  State  Board  of  Trade.  The 
result  was  an  unexpected  victory  for  fruit, 
and  showed  that  our  fruit  and  wine  exports 
for  that  year  reached  $19,857,826,  while 
wheat  and  flour  exports  fell  short  $530,660. 

ENORMOUS  VALUE  OF    PRUIT  PRODUCTS. 

It  is  due  to  the  completeness  of  our 
records  that  the  comparison  should  be  given 
in  this  paper.    It  is  as  follows: 

Green  deciduous  fruiU.  69,084,124  lbs,  at  2ic  $1,702,103 

Dried  deciduous  fruits,  64.536,181  lbs,  ac  12Jc   8,074,397 

Raisins,  41,120,333  lbs,  at  6Jc    2,.^70,n20 

Nuts,  1,574,230  lbs,  at  lOi:   157,423 

Canned  frnits,  80,121,850  Iba.  at  So   2,403,658 

Oranges,  1,028,700  boxes  at  .$1  75      1,796,025 

Grapes,  in  wine,  18,000,080  gallons  at  15o   2,7''O,000 

Grapes,  in  brandy,  1,000,COO  gallons  at  45c   450,000 

Total  values  $19  857,826 

Wheat  eiports:  Wheat.  21.699,683  bushels;  Flour. 
6,910,565  bushels  of  wheat.  Total,  27,610  238 
bushels  at  70c  $19,327,166 

Excess  value  of  fruit   $  630,660 

Let  us  turn  back  a  decade.  In  1880  we 
exported  3,141,500  pounds  of  green  fruit 
and  412,480  pounds  of  dried  fruit,  besides 
our  raisins  and  canned  fruit.  Little  wonder 
is  it  that  that  the  contemptuous  beginning  of 
1880  had  moved  the  wheatgrowers  to  pity 
for  the  misguided  fruitgrower.  And  yet  in 
ten  years  we  added  twenty  millions  of  dol- 
lars annually  to  the  wealth  of  the  State, 
without  diminishing  the  possibilities  of  wheat- 
growing  by  so  much  as  a  bushel.  Indeed, 
our  wheat  output  for  1891  has  never  been 
but  once  before  equaled. 

NORTHERN  AND  SOUTHERN  PRODUCTS. 
In  that  same  report  was  another  instruct- 
ive table  that  deserves  an  incidental  place  in 
our  records.  It  shows  what  part  of  that 
fruit  went  from  northern  California  and 
what  from  the  south.    It  is  as  follows: 

North. 


Dried,  38,524,900  lbs   $J,81.^613 

Green,  67,030  834  lbs   1,672.771 

Raisins,  25,595,330  lbs   1,599,705 

Canned.  77,413,020  lbs   2,322,390 

Nuts,  3v6,510  lbs  ,   35,651 

Oranges   4,200 

Wine.  16,000,000  gals   2,400,000 

Brandy,  ScO.OOO  gals   360,00j 

Total,  North  $13,213,333 

South. 

Dried,  26,027,281  lbs   $3,258,785 

Green,  1,053,290  lbs   26.332 

Raisins,  15,.525,000  Us   970.312 

Canned,  2,708,930  lbs   81,267 

Nuta,  1,217,730  lbs   121.772 

Oranges   1,796.025 

Wiue,  2,000,000  gall   300,000 

Brabdy,  200,fjOO  galB   70,0C0 


Total,  South   $6,644,493 


DIFFERENCES  IN  THE  REGIONS. 
Some  deductions  drawn  are  worthy  of 
repetition. 

"  It  will  be  noted  that  green  deciduous 
fruits  are  nearly  all  shipped  from  the  north; 
that  shipments  of  dried  fruit  from  the  north 
exceed  those  from  the  south  over  eleven 
million  pounds;  that  five-eighths  of  the  rais- 
ins go  from  the  north;  that  nearly  all  the 
canned  goods  go  from  the  north;  that  of  the 
wine  and  brandy,  eight-ninths  go  from  the 
north;  that  nearly  all  the  nuts,  and,  practi- 
cally, all  the  oranges,  go  from  the  south.  It 
will  also  be  noted  that  the  green  deciduous 
fruits  exported  from  the  State  about  equal 
the  value  of  oranges;  that  the  dried  fruits  are 
more  than  four  times  the  value  of  oranges; 
that  our  raisins  have  a  value  of  nearly  one 


million  dollars  more  than  oranges,  and  our 
canned  goods  more  than  half  a  million  more 
than  oranges;  that  our  wines  and  brandies 
have  a  value  to  the  producer  of  one  and  a 
quarter  million  dollars  more  than  oranges. 
Also,  that  the  exports  of  deciduous  fruits 
and  nuts  exceed  exports  of  oranges  by  seven- 
teen millions  of  dollars.  It  will  also  be 
noted  that  the  value  of  the  dried  fruit  shipped 
from  the  south  is  about  double  the  value  of 
her  oranges;  that  the  raisins  of  the  south 
equal  halt  the  value  of  the  oranges,  and  that 
the  orange  crop  of  the  south  is  only  about 
one-fourth  in  value  of  her  whole  fruit  crop." 

I  have  tried  by  every  mental  process  at 
my  command,  and  on  many  occasions,  to 
emphasize  and  make  clear  the  great  value 
and  attractions  of  our  developed  fruit  re- 
gions. I  never  weary  of  this  effort,  for  I 
feel  my  conscience  as  clear  in  helping  to  es- 
tablish new  homes  in  California  as  the  most 
zealous  missionary  ever  felt  in  leading  the 
benighted  heathen  into  the  New  Jerusalem. 

The  one  thing  that  I  cannot  understand  is, 
that  we  have  not  five  million  population,  in- 
stead of  one  and  a  quarter  million. 

VALUE  OF  SANTA   CLARA  VALLEY. 

Did  you  ever  try  to  figure  out  what  the 
Santa  Clara  valley  would  sell  for,  if  it  could 
be  picked  up  and  set  down  with  all  its  ad- 
vantages of  climate  and  soil,  as  we  know 
them,  within,  say,  one  hundred  miles  of  the 
city  of  Chicago?  The  Happy  Valley  of 
Rasselas,  tie  Vale  of  Cashmere,  the  home 
of  the  Peri,  and  all  the  other  poetic  concep- 
tions of  all  the  centuries,  have  never  pictured 
anything  more  charming  or  more  valuable 
than  that  would  be.  Every  acre  would  be 
worth  a  small  fortune.  And  yet  I  can  con- 
duct you  to  a  hundred  places  in  northern 
California  equally  attractive,  where  the  own- 
ers are  blindly  misusing  the  soil  and  squeez- 
ing out  the  last  remaining  elements  of  fertil- 
ity to  grow  a  crop  that  barely  pays  cost  of 
production.  To  my  mind  it  is  not  less 
senseless  than  would  be  the  miner  who 
would  clean  up  his  sluice-boxes  and  save 
the  pebbles  and  let  the  gold  go  down  the 
gulch. 

If  you  agree  with  me  that  the  beautiful 
Santa  Clara  valley  set  down  in  Illinois  would 
have  incalculable  value,  tell  me  why  it  has 
not  approximately  that  same  value  here,  only 
four  days'  ride  from  Chicago? 

WORTH  $IOOO  AN  ACRE, 

If  Mr.  A.  T.  Hatch's  Suisun  orchard 
could  be  set  down  in  Iowa,  with  all  its  de- 
lightful surroundings  and  all  its  exuberance 
and  wealth  of  fruits,  would  anybody  hesitate 
to  pay  $iooo  an  acre  for  it  ?  Can  you  give 
me  a  satisfactory  reason  why  it  may  not  be 
nearly  as  valuable  here — not  for  wheat- 
growing,  but  for  prunes  and  peaches  and  al- 
monds and  pears;  in  short,  for  California 
fruits  ? 

FRUIT-GROWING  SUPREME. 
I  am  endeavoring  not  to  depart  from  my 
purpose,  which  is  to  exalt  fruit-growing  to  its 
well-earned  supremacy.  If  I  appear  to  di- 
verge, it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  only  to  give 
you  a  fresh  view  point.  What  the  fruit- 
grower has  unselfishly  labored  for  in  all 
these  years  has  been,  and  is,  to  build  up  a 
great  and  powerful  commonwealth,  by  plant- 
ing industrious  families  on  many  of  these  un- 
populated, monotonous,  dreary  and  unprofit- 
able wheat-fields  and  waste  places,  and  con- 
vince their  owners  that  when  the  Creator 
selected  California  as  the  only  place  on  His 
footstool  where  every  fruit  of  every  zone 
might  be  grown.  He  intended  that  we  should 
supply  the  wants  of  the  teeming  millions 
who  were  to  dwell  on  the  American  con- 
tinent, and  He  did  not  mean  that  these 
matchless  gifts  were  to  be  prostituted  to  ig- 
noble and  profitless  uses. 

FRUIT  VER.SUS  WHEAT. 

The  Rural  Press,  one  of  the  most 
watchful  guardians  of  our  agricultural  and 
fruit  interests,  in  a  recent  issue  endeavored 
to  console  the  wheatgrower  with  the  hope  of 
getting  $1.50  for  his  wheat  if  he  would  hold 
a  little  longer,  basing  the  argument  upon 
the  narrow  margin  of  reserves  now  in  store. 
That  very  able  financier  and  public-spirited 
citizen,  Mr.  Albert  Montpelier  was  called  to 
the  wi  ness  stand  to  support  the  hypothesis. 
I  hope  they  are  right,  and  I  wish  the  wheat- 
grower  could  get  $2  for  his  wheat.  But 
would  Professor  Wickson  or  Mr.  Mont- 
pelier counsel  wheat  growing  as  against 
fruit-growing  in  California?  Certainly  not; 
and  for  the  obvious  reason  that  they  both 
fully  realize  how  vastly  more  important  and 
more  profitable  fruit-growing  is  than  wheat- 
growing. 

Indeed,  it  may  be  conceded  that  wheat 
may  be  grown  here  at  a  profit,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  fruit  is  more  profitable  than 
wheat  can  possibly  be  under  any  conceiva- 
ble conditions. 

But  what  evidences  have  we  that  these 
twenty  millions  of  dollars  received  from  fruit 
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in  1890  produced  more  profit  to  the  fruit- 
grower than  the  wheatgrower  got  for  his 
wheat,  and  what  evidence  that  fruit-gfrowing 
is  doing  what  we  claim  for  the  State  ? 

There  are  many  ways  to  prove  this.  One 
very  effective  means  is  to  take  localities 
where  fruit-growing  has  become  a  leading 
industry  and  compare  them  with  those  lo- 
calities where  the  change  to  fruit  has  not 
become  marked. 

I  need  not  refer  to  all  the  counties  where 
the  evidence  exists;  a  (ew  will  serve  the 
purpose.  The  proot  rests  upon  the  concur- 
rence of  two  facis;  namely,  increase  in  as- 
sessed valuation  and  increase  in  the  popula- 
tion. 

I  will  take  five  counties  in  which  fruit- 
growing is  a  distinctive  feature. 

-Pop.      Pop.     Ab".  Val.    Ass.  Val. 


County.  1880.      189J.  1880.  189). 

Los  Angeles   33,381  101,454  S16,36S.fi49  S  39,475,025 

San  Bernardino  . .  J,  S6  2S4il7  2.r.76,973  22,410,140 

Sin  Diego   8,3i8  34,9j7  3,525,2a8  3(),118,5'j3 

Fresuo   9,478  32,026  6,354.59ij  36,110,343 

Santa  Clara   35,'.39  48.005  27,603,240  53,193.5/9 


In  population  Los  Angeles  gained  203  per 
cent;  San  Bernardino,  227  per  cent;  San 
Diego,  305  per  ceni;  Fresno,  237  per  cent; 
and  Santa  Clara,  37  per  cent;  and  the  in- 
crease in  valuation  ran  ^\on^  pari  passu. 

Now,  let  us  consider  four  wheat  counties. 


Pop.  Pop.  Ass.  Val.   Ass.  Val. 

Coa-ty.               188).  18  0.  188U.  1890. 

Colusa                        ]3,l;8  14,K40  $12,410,380  S!0,t69,809 

Butte                         18,721  17,9i9  10,743  4^6     15,839  385 

Tebama                        9,3n  9,9!6  4,199,998  9,12i,975 

San  Joaquin                21,349  28,629  17,377,129  32,080,117 


Colusa  gained  in  population  ii  per  cent; 
BuUe  lost;  Tehama  gained  six  per  cent;  and 
San  Joaquin  gained  17  per  cent. 

WHEAT  A  POOR  ATTRACTION. 

It  is  the  proud  boast  of  Colusa  that  she 
is  the  largest  wheat-producing  county  in  the 
world.  She  has  gained  1522  people  in  ten 
years.  But  what  profiteth  it  the  State  thai 
she  has  broad  acres  of  wheat  and  no  growth 
of  population  ? 

Compare  San  Joaquin  and  Fresno.  The 
former  is  a  great  wheat-growing  county,  and 
has  not  yet  developed  fruit  distinctively. 
Fresno  raises  a  large  amount  of  wheat  also, 
but  has  developed  fruit  largely.  Of  the 
two  counties,  San  Joaquin  is  the  more  favor- 
ably situated  as  10  transportation  facilities, 
and  in  all  respects  is  equal  to  Fresno,  and 
they  lie  near  each  other  with  much  the  same 
conditions  of  soil  and  climate. 

Fresno  has  increased  230  per  cent  in  pop- 
ulation, and  San  Joaquin  only  17  per  cent. 
San  Joaquin  has  added  less  ttian  4000 
population  in  ten  years,  while  Fresno  has 
added  over  22,000. 

If  you  will  study  the  drift  of  population 
in  the  valley  regions  of  the  State,  you  will 
find  it  has  gone  to  the  fruit-growing  counties 
almost  entirely;  and  thus  confirms  what  we 
say,  that  fruit  and  not  wheat  is  to  build  up 
California. 

I  take  no  pleasure  in  pointing  out  to  you 
another  remarkable  contrast  between  these 
two  imperial  counties.  But  we  are  after  the 
truth,  and  often  nothing  but  the  truth  will 
awaken  and  must  be  spoken  however  un- 
pleasant. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  COUNTY. 
San  Joaquin  county  in  1880  had  residing 
in  towns  and  in  the  city  of  Stockton  11,822 
inhabitants.  In  1890  she  had  increased  her 
urban  population  to  17,730  inhabitants,  a 
gain  of  5908. 

The  total  gain  in  ten  years  for  the  whole 
county  was  4280,  which  is  1628  less  than  the 
gain  in  the  towns  and  cities;  and  this  means 
that  there  is  an  actual  loss  of  rural  popula- 
tion of  1628  in  ten  years,  when  there  ought 
to  have  been  a  gain,  and  would  have  been, 
in  my  belief,  a  gain  of  eight  or  ten  thou- 
sand if  water  had  been  brought  on  to  the 
parched  wheatfields,  and  the  land  surren- 
dered in  greater  part  to  fruit.  Stockton 
alone  has  received  four-fifths  of  this  gain, 
and  is  a  lusty  and  very  promising  city,  but 
how  much  stronger  it  would  be  with  ten 
thousand  more  people  pouring  their  wealth 
into  her  coffers. 

Now,  turn  to  Fresno  county.  In  1880 
there  resided  in  the  towns  1417  inhabitants. 
In  1890  they  had  increased  to  13635 — a 
gain  of  12,2x8.  The  total  gain  in  teii  years 
for  the  whole  county  was  22,548,  which  is 
10,330  more  than  the  gain  in  the  towns,  and 
this  means  10,330  added  to  the  rural  popu- 
lation. Fresno  added  in  ten  years  to  her 
rural  population  more  people  than  were  in 
the  county  in  1880,  while  San  Joaquin  went 
back  and  lost  1628. 

Precisely  the  same  thing  has  happened  in 
Colusa  and  Butte  and  Tehama  and  other 
counties  where  wheat  is  the  staple;  the  rural 
population  has  fallen  off. 

This  emphasizes  in  the  strongest  possible 
manner  the  point  I  am  making,  and  should 
awaken  the  solicitude  of  our  people. 

IF  NOT  FRUIT,  THEN  BABIES,  ETC. 

I  must  not  be  blamed  for  this  diagnosis. 
I  may  be  wrong  in  my  remedy,  but  I  am 
right  as  to  the  disease.  Let  me  say  to  San 
Joaquin  in  all  truth  and  soberness,  as  I  am 


constantly  saying  to  my  own  county,  there  is 
something  wrong.  Your  broad,  rich  and 
beautiful  acres  should  have  more  people  in- 
stead of  less  after  ten  years  that  have  added 
nearly  forty  p?r  cent  increase  to  the  rest  of 
the  State.  If  you  won't  take  our  advice  and 
plant  more  fruit,  at  least  try  and  raise  more 
babies. 

But  I  am  not  through  with  the  wheat- 
grower.  It  will  be  observed  as  a  mark  of 
prosperity  among  fruitgrowers,  compared 
with  the  conditions  present  among  many  of 
the  wheat-ranches,  that  an  atmosphere  of 
thrift  and  comfort  and  even  luxury  surrounds 
the  orchard  regions,  while  the  wheatgrower 
is  content  with  the  same  roof  that  sheltered 
him  twenty  years  ago,  and  his  hired  men 
continue  to  roost  in  the  hay-mows  or  mi- 
grate after  the  harvest  and  disappear  with 
the  meadow  larks  to  reappear  Irom  God 
knows  where  the  following  season. 

LAZY  MEN  NEED  NOT  APPLY. 

A  slothful,  or  lazy,  or  unambitious  man, 
has  no  business  with  an  orchard.  He  must 
be  observant,  industrious,  intelligent,  a  read- 
ing man,  and  he  must  have  to  some  extent 
the  mercantile  faculty.  The  wheatgrower 
cannot  make  his  market;  it  is  made  for  him. 
The  fruitgrower  can  make  his  market,  by 
superior  cultivation  and  care  of  his  orchard 
and  handling  his  product.  His  calling  de- 
velops his  higher  faculties  and  makes  him  a 
superior  citizen. 

Again,  the  products  of  the  orchard  will 
bear  all  rail  transportation  to  the  centers  of 
consumption,  while  wheat  can  go  only  by 
water.  Our  fruit  may  be  shipped  green  or 
dried,  and  still  yield  profit,  and  it  is  a  ques 
tion  in  which  form  it  is  the  more  profitable. 
We  thus  have  the  markets  of  the  world, 
while  our  wheat  has  but  one  point  of  con 
signment,  and  that  15,000  miles  away.  Our 
green  and  dried  fruit  may  now  be  placed  in 
Liverpool  in  15  days,  while  our  wheat  takes 
four  months;  and  the  farmer  must  bear  all 
the  cost  of  this  delay  in  reaching  the  con- 
sumer. And  this  item  alone  means  half  a 
year's  interest  on  all  his  crop.  Again,  there 
is  more  certainty  in  the  fruit  crop  than  in 
the  wheat  crop,  while  prices  are  at  least 
equally  stable.  Again,  a  family  can  be  well- 
supported  on  ten  acres  of  fruit,  and  upon 
less  invested  capital  than  in  wheat  culture. 
A  family  can  produce  more  in  pounds  and 
in  value  on  ten  acres  of  fruit  than  on  one 
hundred  and  fifty  acres  in  wheat.  This  is 
easily  demonstrable. 

Ten  thousand  pounds  of  green  prunes  per 
acre,  or  3330  pounds  of  dried,  is  a  conserva- 
tive estimate.  Twenty  bushels  of  wheat,  or 
1200  pounds,  is  a  large  estimate  per  acre. 
The  farm  value  of  the  prunes  this  year  is 
$330.  The  farm  value  ot  the  wheat  is  $15. 
Our  peach  orchards  will  show  as  many 
pounds  green  as  of  prunes,  with  half  the 
dried  product  of  prunes  worth  this  year  $200 
per  acre. 

We  have  low  prices  for  fruit  at  times,  but 
never  down  to  cost  of  production.  There 
never  has  been  a  time  when  good  fruit,  well- 
handled  and  cured,  did  not  bring  a  good 
profit. 

There  is,  in  fact,  but  one  question  that 
admits  of  discussion  bearing  upon  the  fruit 
industry  of  California.  We  have  advanced 
beyond  the  experimental  stage  in  all  fruit 
products  of  the  State  from  Shasta  to  San 
Diego.  Oranges,  lemons,  figs,  almonds  and 
other  nuts,  prunes,  cherries,  apples,  peaches, 
apricots,  pears,  plums,  nectarines,  olives  and 
foreign  grapes,  are  all  grown  in  commercial 
quantities  for  700  miles  north  and  south. 
Our  trees  come  into  bearing  quickly,  are 
prolific  bearers,  are  long-lived  and  healthy. 
The  fruit  is  large  and  bears  shipment  green 
for  long  distances,  and  retains  much  of  its 
lusciousness  and  flavor  and  attractive  ap- 
pearance. 

NO  DANGER  OF  OVERPRODUCTION. 

The  sole  factor  that  has  not  passed  beyond 
dispute  relates  to  the  question  of  over- 
production and  consequent  loss  of  market. 
We  had  this  confronting  us  in  1880,  when 
we  exported  by  rail  only  546  carloads,  and 
we  had  it  in  1891,  when  we  shipped  20,706 
carloads,  including  shipments  by  sea. 
Strangely  enough,  there  are  fewer  persons 
who  doubt  the  market  than  there  were  in 
1880,  although  we  export  40  pounds  now 
where  we  shipped  one  then. 

There  is  one  very  convincing  fact  to  my 
mind  that  the  danger  of  overproduction  is 
imaginary.  It  is  this  :  Our  horticulturists 
are  deeply  interested  in  the  question;  they 
are,  as  a  class,  reflective  and  intelligent — I 
think  I  may  truthfully  say,  a  very  superior 
body  of  men.  Their  interest  and  success 
are  deeply  involved  in  knowing  the  truth  of 
the  matter;  they  are  not  land  agents,  and 
few  of  them  have  land  for  sale.  Every  per- 
sonal consideration  would  lead  them  to  dis- 
courage planting,  if  they  thought  there  was 
any  danger  of  overproduction.  But  they 
not  only  do  not  discourage,  but  are  doing 


all  they  can  to  encourage  it,  and  are  extend- 
ing their  own  plantings  where  they  can. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Mills,  a  high  authority  upon 
the  question  of  distribution,  has  recently 
pointed  out  the  fict  that  our  fruits  do  not 
reach  over  5,000,000  of  our  citizens  out  of 
the  65,000,000  who  will  buy  them  if  they 
can  get  them. 

We  shipped  by  rail  to  the  East  in  1891  of 
green  fruit  less  than  three  pounds  per  capita 
of  our  population;  of  dried  fruit,  on»  pound 
per  capita;  of  raisins,  about  two-thirds  of  a 
pound  per  capita,  and  of  canned  fruits  about 
three-fourths  of  a  pound  per  capita — about 
five  and  one-half  pounds  per  capita  of  all 
kinds. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  all  that  this  is  only 
tasting  fruit,  not  eating  it.  But  our  popula- 
tion is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  over  one 
and  a  half  million  people  annually.  It  will 
take  a  thousand  acres  of  new  orchards  every 
year  to  keep  pace  with  this  increase  alone 
at  the  present  small  per  capita  consumption. 
If,  however,  our  fruit  is  consumed  by  five 
million  people,  they  must  buy  one  hundred 
pounds  per  capita,  which  shows  our  utter 
inability  to  overproduce  when  we  shall  have 
reached  all  the  consumers. 

OUR    MARKET  GROWING. 

President  Andrews,  already  quoted,  says: 
"  Our  own  country,  adding  to  Us  numbers 
by  nearly  three  per  cent  a  year,  bids  fair  to 
approach  90  millions  by  1900." 

Think  ot  30  million  people  to  be  added  in 
eight  years;  it  is  simply  apalling;  and  Cali- 
fornia must  supply  them  with  fruit.  Does  it 
not  seem  more  of  a  problem  whether  we  can 
do  it,  even  by  our  rapid  planting,  than 
whether  we  can  find  purchasers  .'' 

But  we  must  not  overlook  another  im- 
portant fact,  that  this  increase  of  human  be- 
ings will  not  gather  along  the  Atlantic  coast. 
They  will  push  into  the  great  West.  The 
center  of  population  is  moving  stead- 
ily westward.  The  census  of  1890  shows 
that  nearly  one-half  of  the  increase  since 
1880  has  been  west  of  the  Mississippi  river. 
We  read  the  large  figures  of  shipments  of 
our  green  fruits  and  think  them  phenomenal, 
and  hence  conclude  that  we  must  necessarily 
glut  the  market  shortly.  You  will  be  sur- 
prised to  know  how  small  a  figure  our  green 
fruit  cuts  at  the  East.  A  copy  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Western  New  York  Horti- 
cultural Society  for  1886  came  into  my 
hands.  Nineteen  counties  were  repre- 
sented, but  only  nine  gave  data  from  which 
I  could  calculate  shipments  of  fruit  for  1885. 

I  found,  however,  that  the  nine  counties 
had  shipped  387,558,820  pounds  of  apples 
that  year  to  a  market  near  home. 

Now,  California  has  never  sent  out  in  any 
one  year  more  than  half  this  number  of 
pounds  of  green  deciduous  fruits  and 
oranges;  indeed,  our  entire  export  of  green, 
dried  and  canned  fruit  by  rail  and  by  sea  in 
1891  fell  short  of  the  number  of  pounds 
shipped  from  nine  counties  in  the  State  of 
New  York  in  1885.  The  total  yield  of 
apples  from  this  region  in  a  good  year  would 
probably  reach  40,000  carloads. 

don't  HAVE  TO  WAIT  LONG  YEARS. 

Let  me  tell  you  another  thing  which  mav 
comfort  those  who  doubt  the  profitableness 
of  fruit-growing.  Orchardists  in  western 
New  York  claim  to  make  a  net  profit  of 
$200  to  $300  per  acre.  A  four-acre  orchard 
planted  in  1833  was  reported  as  yielding 
$400  per  acre.  Another  orchard  bore  its 
first  good  crop  after  twenty  years.  In  Mon- 
roe county  an  orchard  nineteen  years  old 
reported  $400  to  the  acre.  And  yet  our 
Eastern  brethren  accuse  us  of  violating  the 
ninth  commandment  when  we  tell  them 
we  get  two  or  three  hundred  dollars  per 
acre  from  our  orchards,  while  the  fact  is  we 
suppress  the  truth,  which  is  that  we  often 
get  twice  that;  and  we  don't  have  to  wait 
twenty,  or  ten,  or  even  six  years. 

At  the  risk  of  pushing  the  argument  be- 
yond reasonable  limits  (for  the  question 
of  our  ability  to  sell  our  fruit  is  cer- 
tainly an  important  one),  I  must 
give  you  another  illustration.  I  have 
carefully  inquired  to  learn  the  consump- 
tion of  fruit  by  a  family  of  five  here  in 
California,  and  I  find  that  it  consumes, 
throughout  the  year,  in  all  forms,  an  average 
of  one  pound  per  day,  or  75  pounds  per 
capita  for  the  year.  California  now  con- 
sumes 25  per  cent  of  all  we  grow,  and  our 
State  only  contains  about  one  fiftieth  of  the 
population  of  the  Union.  We  consume,  per 
capita — and  we  pay  good  prices  for  it — 75 
pounds  of  our  fruit,  while  we  are  selling 
without  the  State  only  5J  pounds  per  capita 
of  all  kinds.  I  am  utterly  unable  to  turn 
the  light  upon  this  question  from  any  direc- 
tion without  seeing  a  practically  unlimited 
market. 

The  Calijornia  Fruit  Grower  of  Novem- 
ber 5th  publishes  an  extract  from  a  letter 
written  to  the  Southern  Cultir'ator  relating 
to  the  Georgia  peach.  The  claim  is  made 
that  the  Georgia  peachgroweri  realize  a 


profit  of  $150  to  $300  per  acre,  and  some 
valuable  facts  are  given  to  justify  the  claim. 

They  pack  in  cases  of  six  one-gallon  bas- 
kets, weighing  about  40  pounds  in  each 
case,  500  cases  to  a  carload.  The  freight  to 
New  York  is  35  cents  per  case,  or  $175  per 
car;  refrigeration,  18  cents;  making  53  cents 
per  case  in  all,  or  $265  per  car.  The  cases 
are  set  down  as  costing  24  cents  made  up; 
picking,  packing  and  hauling  to  the  railroad, 
about  10  cents  more,  makinj<  35  cents  f.  o.  b. 
cars.  The  correspondent  further  states  that 
a  carload  of  good  psaches  usually  nets  the 
grower  about  J 1000.  He  further  reports 
sales  of  480  cases  by  .Snow  &  Co.  of  Boston, 
in  August,  when  DeUware  and  California 
peaches  were  in  the  market  at  $1721.75 
gross.  Allowing  usual  commissions,  it  will 
be  seen  that  $1000  per  car  net  to  the  grower 
was  an  inside  estimate. 

We  ought  not  to  be  obliged  to  make 
affidavits  about  our  profits  when  the  New 
York  applegrower  and  the  Geor^^ia  peach- 
grower  claim  an  unchallenged  profi-  of  two 
to  four  hundred  dollars  per  acre.  You  will 
observe  that  the  transportation  cost  from 
Georgia  to  New  York  is  greater  than  ours 
from  here  to  New  York. 

No  one  can  doubt  the  superiority  of  the 
California  fruit  orchard  for  certainty  of  crop, 
quantity  and  quality  of  fruit.  Why,  then, 
snould  any  one  doubt  the  profitableness  of 
the  industry  ? 

Mr.  Mortimer  Whitehead,  special  agent 
in  charge  of  Division  B  of  Agriculture  of  the 
Eleventh  Census,  which  includes  horticul- 
ture, at  a  meeting  of  the  American  Porno- 
logical  Society  in  1891,  stated  that  thepeach 
acreage  in  the  Uni.ed  States  was  found  to 
he  597,736;  the  value  of  the  product, 
$76  160,400;  and  that  over  $90,000,000  were 
invested  in  peach-growing  in  the  census  year 
of  1889. 

Here  is  evidence  that  the  American  people 
expend  about  $1.25  per  capita  per  annum 
for  peaches  alone.  It  is  also  evidence  show- 
ing that  the  peach  orchards  as  a  whole 
yielded  about  $130  per  acre.  Large  as  is 
the  peach  industry,  it  is  less  than  one-tenth 
of  the  whole  fruit  industries.  Mr.  White- 
head stated  that  the  investment  in  horticul- 
tural pursuits  will  be  shown  to  be  more  than 
$1,000,000,000. 

Surely,  the  humble  fruitgrower  may  now 
claim  the  right  to  stand  beside  the  noble 
army  of  agricultural  toilers  whose  mission 
has  been  to  supply  the  world  with  articles  of 
food  necessary  to  human  existence,  and 
whose  calling  has  been  the  theme  of  poets, 
the  care  of  statesmen,  the  solicitude  of  gov- 
ernments, and  always  will  be,  as  it  always 
has  been  regarded  as  the  basis  of  human 
progress  and  human  happiness. 

THE  REAL  PROBLEM. 

The  truth  is  that  the  problem  with  us  is 
one  of  transportation  and  distribution.  And 
this  involves  the  problem  of  bringing  the 
producer  and  consumer  nearer  to  each  other. 
We  are  content  with  one  and  a  half  cents  a 
pound  for  almost  any  of  our  green  fruit.  It 
will  afford  a  good  profit  at  one  cent.  And 
one  and  a  half  rents  for  carriage,  and  two 
cents  to  the  middlemen  and  for  packing, 
and  we  have  California  fruits  in  the  hands 
of  consumers  at  five  cents  per  pound,  and 
this  means  a  three-ounce  peach  for  a  cent  or 
a  dozen  apricots  for  a  nickle,  or  three  large 
Bartletts  for  ten  cents,  or  a  nice  dish  of  fruit 
for  a  family  for  a  quarter.  We  all  know 
that  people  will  eat  fruit  in  quantities  at 
reasonable  prices.  The  whole  solu:ion  of 
the  question  rests  with  us  in  improving  and 
cheapening  transportation  costs,  and  not 
giving  the  lion's  share  to  the  middlemen. 

FIFTEEN  DAYS  TO  LONDON. 

A  new  and  important  factor  has  been  in- 
troduced in  the  demonstration  that  our  green 
fruit  can  be  laid  down  in  good  condition  in 
London  and  Paris  and  Hamburg  in  15  days. 
Our  dried  and  canned  fruits  are  also  being 
well  received  abroad,  and  this  will  add  im- 
mensely to  our  markets.  I  think  I  need  not 
pursue  this  point  further.  Many  are  de- 
terred from  engaging  in  fruit  culture,  be- 
cause of  the  time  consumed  in  building  an 
orchard,  because  of  unfamiliarity  with  the 
occupation,  and  because  o!  the  cost. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  these  objections  a 
moment.  Given  the  land  (which  can  be 
bought  from  $25  to  $200  an  acre,  and  if 
you  are  content  to  start  in  newly  developing 
regions  the  cheaper  land  will  be  found  just 
as  good  as  the  dear) — I  say,  given  the  land, 
you  can  have  a  paying  peach,  or  almond,  or 
apricot  orchard  by  omitting  one  summer- fal- 
low crop  of  wheat — in  other  words,  in  four 
years;  in  five,  a  paying  prune  orchard,  and 
in  six,  a  paying  pear  orchard.  You  will  get 
fruit  sooner,  and  considerable  of  it.  From 
this  time  each  year  adds  to  the  value. 

NO  MYSTERY  IN  FRUIT  GROWING. 
As  to  your  unfamiliarity  with  the  business, 
you  have  only  to  study  the  methods  of  sue  - 
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cessful  growers  around  you  and  apply  the 
ordinary  rules  of  soil  tillage  and  your  good 
common  sense,  and  nothing  more.  There  is 
no  mystery  in  the  art  of  fruit  growing. 

As  to  the  cost,  you  must  consider  your  in- 
vestment and  its  character  and  value.  You 
sow'wheat,  and  put  seven  or  eight  dollars 
into^the  ground,  and  in  two  years  take  away 
twelve  or  fifteen  at  most,  and  must  then  re- 
peat the  process.  Every  planting  is  a  new 
investment  and  a  new  venture. 

You  plant  an  acre  of  trees,  and  they  will 
cost  you  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  $30, 
which  you  can  reduce  to  $25  by  your  own 
labor.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year  you 
will  have  paid  out  $10  more  per  acre,  the 
third  $12.50,  and  the  fourth  $15— in  four 
years  $67.50.  If  you  have  had  some  bad 
luck  you  may  add  enough  to  make  $75  per 
acre,  or  possibly  $80. 

The  fifth  year  of  apricots,  peaches  or 
slmonds  you  should  have  a  gross  income  of 
$£50  per  acre,  at  least  half  of  which  should 
be  profit. 

The  same  acre  in  wheat  would  have  given 
you  two  crops  in  the  four  years,  yielding  you 
a  profit  of  $15,  which  is  far  more  than  the 
average,  and  you  would  probably  get  one 
volunteer  crop,  making  $20  in  all.  But  at 
the  end  of  the  fourth  year  you  have  nothing 
but  the  land,  less  productive. 

In  the  case  of  the  orchard,  you  have 
built  a  permanent  plant  that  needs  only  care 
and  tillage,  with  an  increasing  income,  and 
greatly  disproportionate  to  the  income  from 
wheat. 

Viewing  the  matter  from  the  standpoint  of 
interest  on  the  investment,  and  there  is  in- 
creasing advantage  in  the  orchard. 

I  think  fruitgrowers  will  corroborate  my 
statement  that  I  have  underestimated  the 
orchard  and  overstated  the  wheatfield. 

DO  NOT  ABANDON  WHEAT  GROWING. 

I  leave  the  subject  with  one  or  two  obser- 
vations. As  fruitgrowers,  we  do  not  counsel 
the  abandonment  of  wheat-growing  in  Cali- 
fornia, by  any  means.  We  only  say  that 
much  of  the  wheat  land  should  be  subdivided 
and  placed  in  the  hands  of  more  people,  and 
subjected  to  higher  and  more  profitable 
uses;  that  our  soil  and  climate  are  adapted 
to  the  growth  and  production  of  many  valu- 
able fruits  that  cannot  be  elsewhere  grown 
in  the  United  States,  and  that  we  can  find  a 
much  more  remunerative  market  than  our 
wheat  can  ever  find;  that  profitable  fruit- 
growing means  small  holdings  and  increased 
population  and  a  better  home  market  for 
wheat;  that  one  acre  in  fruit  will  yield  more 
profit  than  15  acres  in  wheat;  that  fruit- 
growing is  a  higher  order  of  agriculture,  de- 
velops a  more  thoughtful  and  intelligent 
man,  and  conduces  to  better  citizenship  by 
reason  of  this  higher  intelligence;  that  it  will 
tend  to  hold  our  children  away  from  the 
cities  by  making  rural  life  more  attractive. 
In  short,  it  will  add  to  the  happiness  of  the 
people,  and  wealth  and  power  and  prestige 
to  the  State. 
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National  Grange,  P.  ol'  H. 

Twenty-Sixth  Annual  Session  at  Con- 
cord, N.  H.— Full  Attendance.— 
Items  by  the  Wayside. 

Concord,  N.  H.,  Nov.  20,  1892. 
To  THE  Editor: — California  to  New  Hampshire 
in  seven  days,  with  six  hours  for  rest  at  Chicago, 
was  the  time  required  (or  our  trip.  The  trip  was  a 
delightfully  pleasant  one,  without  rain,  mud,  dust, 
cold  or  hot  weather.  Batween  Chicago  and  Mon- 
treal a  trifle  of  snow  had  fallen,  but  not  enough  to 
make  one  feel  cold,  or  to  prevent  farmers  from 
plowing.  As  we  came  through  the  States  of  Kan- 
sas, Nebraska,  Iowa,  Illinois  and  Indiana,  evidences 
of  a  fruitful  crop-year  were  everywhere,  along  the 
line  of  the  railroad,  evident.  Coming,  as  we  did, 
through  Canada,  a  good  opportunity  was  offr^red  to 
observe  the  manner  of  farming  in  our  neighboring 
country.  To  the  credit  of  the  Canadian  farmer  be 
it  said,  he  is  well  equipped,  systematic  and  pro- 
gressive. Good  teams,  improved  machinery,  stable 
and  convenient  buildings,  and  fences  in  ship-shape, 
all  foretell  his  industry  and  thrift.  Most  of  the 
buildings,  both  city  and  country,  are  built  of  brick 
or  stone.  Roads  are  well  graded  and  macadamized 
and  evidences  of  permanence  are  everywhere  ob- 
servable. 

Interviews  with  many  Canadian  farmers  all  led  to 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  expect  to  get  direct 
benefit  from  the  legislation  of  the  S3d  Congress  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  from  which  body  they 
txoect  the  repeal  of  the  McKinley  bill. 

On  arriving  at  Concord,  we  found  the  city  beauti- 
fully ornamented  with  fljgs,  bunting,  banners, 
streamers,  mottoes  and  other  devices  of  friend.ihip. 
Brothers  Past  Masters  .Stinson  and  McDiniel  of 
New  Hampshire  State  Grange,  assisted  by  Bro, 
Batchelder,  the  efficient  worthy  master,  and  his  able 
corps  of  officers  and  members  were  on  hand  to  wel- 
come the  Patrons.  And  the  welcome  was  warm, 
hearty  and  fraternal. 

The  26lh  annual  session  of  the  National  Grange 
was  opened  at  11  A.  M.  Wednesday,  November 
i6th,  1893,  in  Representatives'  hall  of  the  Capitol 
building,  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  by  Worthy 
Master  J.  H.  Brigham.  All  officers  were  present 
except  Worthy  Gate  Keeper,  Bro.  W.  H.  Nelson  of 


Tennessee,  and  Worthy  Ceres,  Sister  J.H.  Brigham 
of  Ohio,  both  of  whom  were  too  sick  to  attend. 
Twenty-six  States  were  represented  at  the  first  roll 
call,  and  the  number  has  since  been  increased  to  28. 
Four  States  which  are  entitled  to  representation  are 
not  represented,  owing  to  the  sickness  of  the  repre- 
sentatives. The  attendance  of  visiting  Patrons  has 
not  been  so  large  lor  many  years  past. 

The  usual  routine  business  has  been  transacted, 
with  the  ordmary  dispatch.  Several  important  sub- 
jects have  been  introduced  and  referred  to  the 
proper  committees.  Lively  debates  are  sure  to  fol- 
low when  the  subjects  are  reported  back  for  final 
action  by  the  National  Grange.  Reports  of  masters 
of  Slate  Granges  show  the  Order  to  be  in  a  prosper- 
ous condition.  Reports  of  officers  of  National 
Grange  show  the  financial  condition  of  that  body  to 
be  satisfactory.  The  executive  committee  have  not 
yet  submitted  their  report.  The  public  reception 
tendered  the  National  Grange  Thursday  p-  m.  at  the 
Opera  House  was  a  brilliant  affair.  An  immense 
crowd  was  present  and  some  eloquent  speeches  were 
made.  Friday  afternoon  and  evening  were  devoted 
to  degree  work.  At  2  p.  m.  the  sixth  degree  was 
conferred  on  a  class  of  882.  At  4  p.  m.  the  seventh 
degree  was  conferred  on  a  class  o(  869,  and  at  8  P.  M. 
the  same  degree  was  conferred  on  500,  making  1369 
in  all.  This  is  the  largest  number  of  Patrons  upon 
whom  the  degrees  were  ever  conferred  at  any  one 
session  of  the  National  Grange. 

Saturday  the  National  Grange  went  on  an  excur- 
sion to  the  White  Mountains,  the  guests  of  the  Con- 
cord Commercial  Club.  Sunday  all  went  to  church 
in  the  morning.  At  3  P  M.  memorial  exercises  were 
held  by  the  National  Grange  in  memory  of  B.o. 
Wm.  M.  Ireland,  one  of  the  seven  founders  of  the 
Order  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  and  Bro.  W.  G. 
Wayne,  Past  Master  of  New  York  .State  Grange. 

NOTES. 

Brother  John  Trimble,  the  obliging  and  efficient 
secretary  of  the  National  Grange,  sends  his  love  to 
all  California  friends,  among  whom,  he  says,  he 
knows  the  sisters  predominate.  Bro.  W.  R.  Wil- 
liams of  North  Carolina  feels  exactly  as  does  the 
worthy  secretary  on  this  proposition, 

Colorado,  Indiana,  Massachusetts,  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Oregon  are  represented  by  new  faces  at 
this  session. 

Wisconsin's  new  representatives  are  not  present. 

A  member  of  the  executive  committee  will  be 
chosen,  vice  Brother  Leonard  Rhone,  whose  term 
expires  by  limitation. 

It  is  yet  doubtful  where  the  next  session  will  be 
held. 

The  World's  Fair,  the  savings  and  loan  scheme, 
and  the  Temple  to  Ceres,  are  subjects  that  will 
probably  provoke  a  lively  discussion. 

The  weather  is  lovely. 

Hotel  accommodations  splendid.  New  England 
hospitality  unbounded. 

The  session  will  probably  continue  for  the  week. 

Have  met  many  who  have  fr'ends  in  California. 

Everybody  at  the  National  Grange  sends  kindest 
regards. 

The  Order  in  New  England  is  prosperous. 
More  anon.  E.  W.  D. 


The  Annual  Address. 

The  Master's  address  was,  by  special 
vote,  given  in  an  open  meeting.  It  con- 
sisted of  an  able  and  comprehensive  state- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  Order,  and  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  duties  of  the  Grange  to 
the  country  and  to  itself,  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  social  and  financial  interests  of 
the  greatest  leading  industry  of  the  nation. 
We  are  unable,  from  lack  of  space  to  give 
the  address  in  full,  but  condense  as  follows: 
After  expressing  in  a  few  warm  words,  a 
fraternal  greeting  and  a  saddened  remem- 
brance of  those  who  were  present,  so  full  of 
love  and  life,  at  the  last  New  England 
meeting,  seven  years  ago,  but  who  will 
meet  with  them  no  more  until  all  shall 
awaken  in  the  light  of  the  "eternal  morning," 
he  said:  "Our  members  come  and  go,  but 
the  good  work  which  we  have  commenced 
will  go  on  forever." 

The  condition  of  the  Order  and  the  finan- 
cial standing  of  the  National  Grange  is 
good,  for  "we  pay  as  we  go."  The  re- 
ports show  increasing  numbers,  careful  ob- 
servance of  principles,  a  conservative  spirit 
in  all  things,  increased  influence  of  the  Or- 
der and  no  entangling  alliances  with  other 
associations. 

In  agriculture  there  is  much  to  be  thank- 
ful for;  but  there  is  important  work  to  do. 
The  true  husbandman  asks  for  no  change  in 
God's  decree  of  work  for  bread,  but  he  does 
ask  for  "an  honest  share  for  wife  and  home, 
of  what  the  harvest  yields."  How  to  obtain 
that  share  is  one  of  the  problems  which  the 
Order  seeks  to  solve. 

"Surrounded  as  we  are,  by  thoroughly  or- 
ganized forces  in  the  professions,  as  well  as 
in  every  department  of  business,  we  feel 
that  there  is  no  sure  way  of  securing  our 
own,  except  through  intelligent  cooperation 
on  the  part  of  the  farmers. 

"  If  commerce  and  trade  exact  too  much 
for  the  service  rendered,  we  can  successfully 
resist  such  exactions.  If  agriculture  is 
unequally  taxed  we  can  enforce  equality.  If 
officials  are  careless  or  extravagant  in  man- 
aging the  affairs  of  Government,  we  can  re- 
tire them  and  make  better  selections. 

"  The  evils  and  hardships  of  which  we 
complain  are  but  the  results  of  our  negli- 
gence. If  we  wish  reforms  we  must  reform 
our  own  methods.  The  people  must  resume 
the  control  of  the  Government  and  fully 
protect  in  all  their  rights,  the  toiling  millions 
whose  labor  produces  the  wealth  of  the  na- 
tion.   In  all  real  reforms  our  Order  will  not 


be  found  wanting.  Much  has  been  accom- 
plished already." 

Among  the  results  of  the  eflTorts  of  the 
Grange  up  to  the  present  time,  the  master 
enumerated  the  following:  "The  elevation 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture;  the  oleo- 
margarine law;  the  interstate  commerce  law; 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  agri- 
cultural experiment  stations;  the  meat  in- 
spection law;  the  adaptation  of  the  weather 
service  to  the  needs  of  the  farmer;  the  in- 
creased protection  secured  to  the  farmers  in 
the  late  revision  of  the  tariff  laws;  the  open- 
ing of  the  markets  of  other  countries  to  the 
products  of  agriculture;  the  increased  inter- 
est in  agriculture  manifested  by  the  manage- 
ment of  agricultural  and  mechanical  col- 
leges; and  ballot  reforms." 

In  accomplishing  these  results  it  is 
claimed  that  the  Grange  has  set  in  motion, 
agencies  which  will  be  of  incalculable  value 
to  the  farmer  and  also  to  the  country  at 
large.  It  must  be  the  future  work  of  the 
Grange  to  keep  watch  and  guard  over  this 
legislation,  as  there  are  interests  in  the 
country  which  bring  about  efforts  antagonis 
tic  toward  it. 

In  regard  to  the  Antioption  bill,  which 
failed  to  pass  the  last  Congress,  the  master 
said:  "I  believe  that  we  should  redouble 
our  efforts  to  secure  the  early  passage  of  the 
Washburn-Hatch  Antioption  bill  at  the  next 
session  of  Congress.  It  may  be  possible 
that  we  will  be  disappointed  in  the  results; 
but  if  so  we  shall  have  tested  one  of  the 
methods  proposed  for  the  relief  of  agricul 
ture.  The  effect  of  gambling  in  farm  prod- 
ucts can  never  be  known  until  it  ceases  and 
trade  resumes  its  normal  proportions." 

The  educational  influence  of  the  Grange 
is  the  great  central  object  of  our  Order,  and 
it  should  be  its  purpose  to  teach  better 
methods  in  all  branches  of  work  including 
all  that  pertains  to  good  citizenship.  In 
this,  great  progress  has  already  been  made. 
One  of  the  most  important  factors  in  this 
work  is  the  Grange  press,  and  special  ef- 
forts should  be  made  to  extend  it. 

Woman's  work  in  the  Grange  has  already 
accomplished  much  and  demonstrated  the 
wisdom  of  continuing  and  extending  it. 

The  free  delivery  of  miil  matter  to  the 
rural  population  was  urged  as  a  duty  of  the 
Government.  The  Grange  has  already 
taken  a  decided  stand  in  the  matter.  The 
only  possible  objection  to  it  is  its  cost,  and 
when  that  is  properly  considered  it  will  be 
seen  that  it  will  prove  a  great  saving  to  all 
outside  of  the  larger  towns  and  no  increase 
to  their  burdens.  It  will  do  much  in  the 
way  of  educating  the  people  of  the  country 
and  make  them  more  contented  to  remain  in 
their  rural  homes. 

In  regard  to  capital  and  labor,  the  farm- 
ers are  deeply  inierested  in  the  relations 
which  exist  between  the  employer  and  em- 
ploye, and  the  Grange  views  with  appre- 
hension the  disagreements  which  are  too 
frequent,  and  against  the  real  interests  of  all. 
We  believe  the  "  laborer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire,  and  that  steady  work  and  fair  wages 
are  of  vital  importance,  not  only  to  the  la- 
borer, but  to  the  people  as  well.  We  be- 
lieve that  employers  can  better  afford  to  ac- 
cept losses  which  result  from  temporary 
causes  than  to  provoke  a  conflict  with  men 
whose  labor  has  in  previous  time  brought 
great  profit  to  the  employer.  We  have  no 
sympathy  with  capital  organized  to  destroy 
labor  organizations  formed  to  promote  the 
interests  of  workingmen.  The  right  to  or- 
ganize for  proper  ends  must  be  maintained. 
But  when  labor  organizations  make  unjust 
and  unreasonable  demands  they  must  not 
expect  the  support  of  conservative  people; 
and  when  they  resort  to  violence  to  enforce 
their  unjust  demands,  they  must  expect  to 
meet  the  united  opposition  of  all  law-abiding 
citizens.  Conservative  demands  and  respect 
for  the  rights  of  all  concerned  will  give  to 
labor  the  moral  support  of  all  good  citizens. 
Labor  unions  are  not  alone  in  making  un- 
just and  unreasonable  demands.  Capital  is 
too  often  selfish,  cold  and  merciless,  and  is 
sometimes  used  to  corrupt  legislators  and 
even  courts.  The  Grange  has  no  sympathy 
to  waste  upon  "  soulless  corporations." 

The  people  should  rule,  and  all  legislation 
should  reflect  the  views  of  the  people  and 
carry  out  their  views  as  expressed  at  the 
ballot-box.  This  system,  if  properly  carried 
out,  should  afford  perfect  justice  and  secur- 
ity to  all.  Four  years  ago  the  verdict  of  the 
people  was  in  favor  of  a  protective  tariff.  In 
the  campaign  just  closed  the  people  were 
emphatically  against  a  tariff.  No  one  should 
question  the  right  of  the  people  to  change 
front  on  this  question;  and  it  now  becomes 
the  duty  of  our  legislators  to  enact  laws  in 
conformity  with  this  last  popular  expression. 

In  continuing  this  discussion  the  master 
says:  "It  is  probably  a  misfortune  that  the 
opposite  policy  was  not  accorded  sufficient 
time  in  which  to  test  fully  the  working  of  a 
law  framed  to  protect  all  American  interests. 
But  the  right  to  change  front  is  one  which 


the  people  must  not  surrender.  All  our  Or- 
der will  ask  of  the  new  administration  is  that 
the  same  consideration  given  to  other  inter- 
ests be  accorded  to  agriculture. 

"  If  the  producer  on  the  farm  must  com- 
pete with  cheap  labor,  let  the  producer  in 
the  factory  and  mine  do  the  same — this  is 
but  justice  to  the  farmer. 

"  Protection  has  been  advocated  in  the 
name  of  labor,  and  the  returns  indicate  that 
it  is  labor  employed  in  manufacturing  which 
has  declared  against  it.  Let  the  decision 
be  regarded.  Let  the  cleaver  of  free  trade 
descend  upon  every  protected  industry  and 
not  alone  upon  agriculture.  The  farmers 
have  become  accustomed  to  neglect  and  un- 
equal legislation,  but  they  are  not  wholly  in- 
different to  it,  and  they  may  at  some  future 
time  reach  a  point  where  partisan  associa- 
tions and  prejudice  may  not  be  strong 
enough  to  prevent  them  from  resenting  un- 
just discrimination  against  the  agricultural 
interest." 

In  regard  to  the  arid  land  question,  ob- 
jection is  made  against  the  expenditure  of 
large  sums  by  the  Government  in  that  direc- 
tion, for  the  reason  we  still  have  an  abun- 
dance of  land  for  newcomers  that  does  not 
need  irrigation;  when  that  is  exhausted,  it 
will  be  time  enough  for  Government  to  take 
up  the  question  of  expending  money  to 
render  arid  lands  fit  for  cultivation. 

The  financial  situation  of  the  country  is 
referred  to  at  considerable  length.  The 
master  says  :  "  It  is  not  the  province  of  our 
Order  to  interfere  with  the  freedom  of,  or 
dictate  what  any  member  shall  believe  upon 
any  economic  question,  but  rather  to  en 
courage  investigation  and  thought,  while  at 
the  same  time  we  counsel  conservative 
action  when  important  changes  are  proposed. 
'  It  is  oftimes  better  to  endure  the  ills  we 
suffer  rather  than  fly  to  those  we  know 
not  of.' 

"  The  farmers  are  vitally  interested  in  all 
questions  relating  to  the  circulating  medium 
of  the  country,  and  full  and  free  discussion 
of  everything  pertaining  thereto  is  desirable. 
We  should  avoid  all  reflections  upon  the 
patriotism  or  integrity  of  those  who  differ 
with  our  views,  recognizing  the  right  of 
every  man  to  his  own  opinions.  We  should 
urge  all,  however,  to  investigate  for  them- 
selves rather  than  adopt  the  opinions  of 
others." 

The  remarks  made  by  Worthy  Master 
Adams  before  the  National  Grange  17  years 
ago  were  referred  to  and  commended  to  the 
thoughtful  consideration  of  all.  The  years 
that  hive  elapsed  since  that  address  was 
made  bear  testimony  to  the  truths  then 
enunciated,  which  were  to  the  effect  that  for 
many  years  men  have  been  torturing  the  r 
brains  to  devise  some  plan  whose  talismanic 
power  might  transmute  bits  of  paper  into 
countless  millions  of  actual  money,  which 
should  go  directly  into  the  pockets  of  the 
poor  and  needy;  but  all  such  efforts  have 
proven  a  veritable  "  will  o'the  wisp,"  which 
ever  evades  the  clutches  of  those  who  would 
secure  it. 

In  order  to  bridge  over  the  immense 
destruction  of  values  brought  about  by  our 
civil  war,  Gjvernment  issued  a  large  volume 
of  irredeemable  paper  money,  which  served 
for  a  time  to  conceal  our  poverty,  but  by 
its  use  values  became  still  more  confused, 
and  we  drifted  far  away  from  the  world's 
standard.  It  brought  us  an  inheritance  of 
debt,  extravagant  habits  and  a  distorted 
judgment  of  values.  Out  of  this  trouble  no 
royal  road  has  been  found.  Only  so  far  as 
we  have  returned  to  habits  of  industry  and 
economy,  guided  by  intelligence,  have  we 
regained  our  wealth  and  removed  our 
burden  of  debt. 

From  the  above  and  the  general  ex- 
perience of  the  world,  Worthy  Mister 
Brigham  infers  that  gold  and  silver  are  the 
two  commodities  best  adapted  for  the  meas- 
ure of  value.  Congress  may  determine  the 
number  of  grains  in  a  coin,  but  a  higher  law 
steps  in  and  fixes  the  value.  If  the  coins 
are  unequal  in  value,  the  one  of  higher  value 
will  be  hoarded,  and  the  lowest  will  find  its 
way  into  most  general  circulation.  No  leg- 
islation can  prevent  it.  There  must,  of 
course,  be  convenient  representations  of 
money,  and  experience  has  shown  that  Gjv- 
ernment  notes  are  the  best.  Care,  however, 
must  be  taken  in  the  issue  of  such  notes, 
and  they  must  be  kept  interchangeable  for 
coin. 

The  subject  of  practical  work — the  re- 
duction of  theory  to  practice,  to  give  sub- 
stantial aid  to  members  of  the  Order — is 
urged.  Much  in  that  line  has  already  been 
done,  but  it  is  thought  that  other  and  further 
help  may  be  given.  A  committee  has  been 
appointed  by  the  master  to  take  this  matter 
into  careful  consideration  and  report  at  an 
early  day.  Commendatory  allusion  is  made 
to  the  work  of  the  lecturer  and  secretary  of 
the  National  Grange. 

The  master  concludes  his  address  with 
the  hope  there  will  be  a  general  participa- 
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tion  in  the  discussions  and  that  everything 
will  be  done  in  a  careful  and  harmonious 
manner. 

The  open  session  was  closed  after  the 
delivery  of  the  address,  and  the  Grange  was 
immediately  opened  in  the  fourth  degree  for 
the  transaction  of  business. 

The  report  of  the  overseer,  Hiram  Haw- 
kins of  Alabama,  was  called  for  and  especial 
reference  made  to  the  accomplished  and 
prospective  work  of  the  Grange  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast. 

This  was  followed  by  the  reading  of  the 
reports  of  the  steward,  E.  W.  Davis  of 
California;  Pomona,  Mrs.  M.  J.  Thompson 
of  Illinois;  and  the  treasurer,  F.  M.  Mc- 
Dowell of  New  York. 

That  of  the  steward  was  general  in  char- 
acter, being  a  review  of  the  conditions  of 
agriculture  and  the  effect  upon  it  of  the  work 
of  the  Grange. 

The  report  of  Pomona  was  in  the  nature 
of  an  essay  upon  the  domain  of  woman, 
having  direct  reference  to  the  position  she 
fills  in  the  Grange,  and  representing  the 
Goddess  of  Fruit. 

The  treasurer's  report  showed  that  the 
total  amount  of  receipts  for  the  year  was 
$23,242.43;  expenditures,  $23,701.37.  The 
total  amount  of  deposits  was  $50,000. 

The  lecturer,  chaplain  and  assistant  stew 
ard  asked  for  an  extension  of  time  upon  their 
reports,  which  was  granted. 

The  roll  of  States  was  then  called  for  the 
introduction  of  business  without  debate,  and 
a  resolution  was  introduced  by  E.  W.  Davis 
of  California,  which  favors  the  prosecution 
of  the  Nicaragua  canal  scheme. 

During  the  evening  session,  the  reports  of 
the  masters  of  the  State  Granges  were  read 
and  considered.  These  reports  related 
chiefly  to  Grange-work  in  the  several  States. 
A  resolution,  introduced  by  State  Master 
E.  W.  Davis  of  California,  was  read  and 
adopted,  calling  for  an  address  by  Prof. 
Dodge  of  the  U.  S.  Agricultural  Department 
as  a  special  order  for  Friday. 

Probably  the  most  interesting  event  of  the 
session  was  the  open  meeting  held  on  Thurs- 
day, arranged  for  the  purpose  of  extending 
to  the  Grange  a  formal  welcome  from  the 
State,  the  city  and  the  State  Grange.  Na- 
tional Master  Brigham  presided,  and  after 
stating  that  the  meeting  was  held  upon  the 
invitation  of  the  New  Hampshire  Stale 
Grange,  the  master  of  that  Grange,  N.  J. 
Bachelder,  was  called  upon  to  extend  the  in- 
vitation of  his  Grange  to  the  National 
Grange,  which  he  did  in  most  fitting  words, 
to  which  a  brief  b'lt  eloquent  response  was 
made  by  S.  L.  Wilson,  master  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi State  Grange. 

Hiram  A.  Tutlle,  Governor  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, was  next  called  upon  to  welcome  the 
Grange  in  behalf  of  the  State.  He  remarked 
that  it  gave  him  heartfelt  pleasure  to  wel- 
come to  the  State  and  to  the  hearts  of  its 
people  the  representatives  of  an  Order  which 
had  done  so  much  to  elevate  and  improve 
the  great  industry  which  it  represented,  and 
he  was  especially  happy  to  be  able  to  state 
that  three-fourths  of  the  delegates  to  Con- 
gress from  New  Hampshire  were  members 
of  the  Grange. 

Master  Brigham  replied  in  eloquent  terms, 
as  he  voiced  the  thanks  of  the  Grange  for 
the  reception  so  heartily  tendered  by  New 
Hampshire's  Governor. 

Mayor  H.  W.  Clapp  was  next  introduced 
and  tendered  a  brief  but  hearty  welcome  in 
behalf  of  the  city,  to  which  response  was 
made  by  Mortimer  Whitehead  of  New  Jer- 
sey, the  lecturer  of  the  Grange. 

A  welcome  was  also  tendered  in  behalf  of 
New  England,  which  was  followed  by  sev- 
eral other  addresses  by  distinguished  men  in 
and  out  of  the  Grange,  and  from  various 
parts  of  the  country,  the  meeting  being  con- 
cluded by  the  singing  of  "  America  "  by  the 
entire  assembly. 

The  special  order  for  Friday  morning  was 
an  address  from  Prof.  J.  R.  Dodge,  Statis- 
tician of  the  Agricultural  Department  at 
Washington.  Prof.  Dodge  is  a  pioneer  in 
the  Order  and  a  member  of  Potomac  Grange, 
No.  1,  the  first  ever  organized.  The  ad- 
dress was  replete  with  information  and  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  proper  ways  and  methods 
to  be  taken  up  by  the  Order,  and  the  great 
amount  of  good  that  might  be  accomplished. 
The  speaker  concluded  with  the  assertion 
that  the  Grange  rests  on  a  basis  of  granite, 
and  not  on  sand;  hence  it  will  be  perpetu- 
ated with  increasing  honors  and  influence. 
We  shall  refer  to  this  speech  more  fully  in  a 
future  issue. 

Following  the  address  of  Prof.  Dodge, 
Alpha  Messer,  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  agriculture,  made  a  very  exhaustive  and 
able  report  on  the  separation  of  agricultural 
and  mechanical  colleges  from  classical  col- 
leges, and  5000  extra  copies  of  the  report 
were  ordered  printed.  So  great  was  the 
crowd  in  attendance,  tba»  to  accommodate 
the  hundreds  that  could  not  get  into  the 
opera  house,  a  public  meeting  was  held  in 


Phenix  hall,  at  which  addresses  were  made 
by  many  prominent  members  of  the  Order 
On  Tuesday,  previous  to  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Grange  on  Wednesday,  the  executive 
committee  audited  the  accounts  of  the  treas 
urer,  which  were  found  most  satisfactory, 
there  being  a  balance  on  hand  of  $74,000. 
McDowell,  the  treasurer,  was  one  of  th 
founders  of  the  order  and  has  held  his  ofifice 
26  years,  during  which  time  upwards  of  $2, 
000,000  have  passed  through  his  hands 
The  committees  for  the  session  were  ap 
pointed  by  the  worthy  master.    We  notice 
that  E.  W.  Davis,  Master  of  California  State 
Grange  and  Steward  of  the  National  Grange 
has  an  appointment  upon  three  committees 
— those  of  publication,  the   ritual  and 
special  committee  on  investment  and  loan 
association.    Mrs.  Davis  has  a  place  upon 
the  committee  on  foreign  relations  and  on 
mileage  and  per  diem.    Mr.  D.  L.  Russel 
of  Washington  was  placed  upon  the  com 
mittee  on  order  of  business  and  Mrs.  Russel 
on  that  of  Woman's  Work  in  the  Grange 
Judge  R.  P.  Boise  of  Oregon  upon  commit- 
tees on  the  good  of  the  Order  and  on  consli 
tution  and  by-laws. 


The  Secretary's  Golnnm. 

By  A.  T.  Dbwby,  Secretary  State  Grange  of  California 

Bro  John  Touhy  has  been  elected  mas- 
ter of  Tulare  Gragne.  Bro.  T.  is  one  of  the 
solid  men  of  the  Order.  We  shall  look  for 
continued  prosperity  for  Tulare  Grange.  The 
record  of  Bro.  E.  C.  Shoemaker  as 
dutiful  master  will  be  hard  to  beat.  He  has 
attended  every  meeting  during  his  master 
ship  of  two  years,  traveling  24  miles  in  going 
and  returning. 

Election  of  Officers. — Every  Patron 
should  feel  interested  in  the  election  of  offi- 
cers for  the  ensuing  year.  Be  present  and 
use  your  best  judgment  in  voting  impartially. 
This  is  a  good  season  to  revive  or  increase 
interest  in  your  own  Grange.  Try  and  make 
a  good  start  for  1893. 

Secretaries  are  requested  to  make  early 
returns  of  Grange  elections  on  the  blanks 
recently  forwarded  from  this  office. 

Wanted. — The  address  of  Mrs.  Caroline 
Schaper,  whose  sixth  degree  certificate  we 
have  been  unable  to  deliver.  She  took  the 
degree  in  October,  1889,  at  Sacramento. 


,  A  Timely  Letter. 

Sacramento,  Nov.  26ih,  1892. 
To  Grange  Correspondents:— In  a  recent 
circular  to  the  Committees  on  Woman's  Work, 
attention  was  called  to  the  advisability  of  having 
a  correspondent  in  each  subordinate  Grange,  and  a 
few  words  may  not  be  amiss  as  to  what  is  desired 
for  publication  in  the  Press. 

There  are  many  occurrences  , 
but  send  only  such  as  will  be  of  interest  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Order  generally,  and  write  them  as  con- 
cisely as  possible.  la  reports  of  your  meetings, 
note  the  ideas  expressed,  and  the  work  planned  or 
accomplished,  rather  than  the  social  features,  the 
plan  of  entertainment,  rather  than  a  hst  of  partici- 
pants. If  your  Grange  unfortunately  loses  a  mem- 
ber by  death,  make  a  note  of  it  in  your  report,  but 
remember  that  while  memorial  resolutions  are  emi- 
nently proper  and  appropriate,  they  should  be  con- 
fined to  the  records  of  your  Grange,  and  to  publica- 
tion in  local  journals.  Only  essays  or  papers  of 
pronounced  merit  should  be  sent  to  the  Grange 
paper;  it  costs  just  as  much  to  print  a  poor  one  as  a 
good  one,  and  the  editor  should  not  be  expected  to 
publish  in  the  Grange  columns,  matter  that  would 
be  excluded  from  other  pages. 

The  Rural  Press  is  a  first-class  journal,  filled 
with  excellent  reading  matter,  and  we  cannot  afford 
to  have  the  Grange  fall  below  the  standard  adopted 
for  other  departments;  while  we  desire  it  to  advocate 
the  Grange  cause,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  journal  in  the  hands  of  hundreds  of  read- 
ers who  are  not  members  of  the  Order,  but  who  are 
eligible  to  membership,  and  we  should  advocate 
that  cause  ourselves  by  the  character  and  quality  of 
ths  articles  we  furnish  for  our  department.  Write 
our  motto  "Excelsior"  and  then  put  forth  our  best 
efforts,  and  we  shall  not  regret  the  labor,  that  the 
Grange  may  reap  benefit.  Fraternally, 

Hattie  S.  Jones, 
Chairman  State  Committee  Woman's  Work. 


Note  from  Past  Master  Steele. 


Past  Mister  I.  C.  Steele  writes  to  the 
editor  from  Pescadero,  under  date  of  Nov. 
26th,  as  follows: 

The  Grange  department  of  the  Rural  Press  is 
always  of  interest  to  me,  and  I  certain'y  wish  the 
Rural  Press,  as  well  as  the  Grange,  all  the  suc- 
cess it  deserves.  It  comes  to  me  as  an  old  and 
valued  friend.  I  am  happy  to  commend  the  candor 
and  fairness  shown  in  the  discussion  of  public  ques- 
tions, and  men  in  the  midst  of  political  excitement. 
To  agree  to  disagree  is  a  principle  held  in  high  es- 
teem among  Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

Hat  little  of  general  interest  in  Grange  circles  has 
occurred  here  since  the  State  Grange  m»eting. 
Pescadero  Grange  holds  regular  meeting  twice  a 
month  (the  1st  and  ad  Saturdays).  The  meetings 
are  fairly  well  attended  and  interesting  to  those  wfio 
attend.    The  second  meeting  in  October  1  was  un- 


able to  attend.  A  class  of  two  has  been  initiated 
in  the  fourth  degree  in  November. 

Arrangements  are  in  progress  for  a  suitable  ob 
servance  of  our  Grange  anniversary  on  the 
December.    All  Patrons  are  cordially  invited 
meet  with  us  at  12  m.  on  that  day. 


San  Jose  Orange. 

What  this  Live  Granpre  Is  Doing.— Its 
Plans  for  the  Winter. 

San  Jose,  Nov.  28,  1892. 
To  the  Editor: — I  have  been  requested  to  an 
swer  the  following  questions  for  publication  in  the 
Rural  Press:    "What  is  your  Grange  doing? 
and  "  What  are  the  members  of  San  Jose  Grange 
planning  for  the  coming  year?  " 

In  answer  to  the  first  question  will  say,  we  are 
holding  weekly  meetings,  and  out  of  a  membership 
of  150  the  attendance  is  from  45  to  65,  but  on  extra 
occasions  from  80  to  100  are  present,  composed  of 
as  active,  energetic  and  able,  intellectually  (ibe 
writer  excepted),  set  of  men  and  women  as  can  be 
found  in  auy  deliberative  assembly  in  the  country. 

They  endeavor  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  by 
discussing  the  live  issues  of  the  day,  not  ignoring 
finance,  politics  or  leligion,  always  avoiding  any 
thing  thet  savors  of  partisanship  or  sectarianism. 

The  members  of  San  Jose  Grange  are  built  on 
broad-gauge  principle  and  do  not  teel  aggrieved  if 
pohiical  or  religious  sentiments  are  given  utterance 
to,  that  conflict  with  their  preco  ceived  ideas  of 
what  is  right.  Being  earnest  seekers  after  truth 
they  do  not  hesitate  to  follow  it,  though  it  lead 
them  into  the  enemy's  camp. 

The  widest  latitude  is  given  to  the  discussions  of 
all  questions  brought  before  the  Grange.  These 
discussions  are  not  always  monopolized  by  the  gen 
tlemen,  for  the  ladies  often  take  part  in  them,  and 
the  result  is  many  of  them  are  becoming  ready  and 
able  speakers. 

Original  papers  are  frequently  read,  each  pos- 
sessing considerable  merit.  Among  the  leading 
ones,  as  the  writer  recalls  them  from  from  memory, 
are:  "  The  Granges  and  their  Relation  to  Class 
Legislation,"  "The  Political  Possibilities  of  the 
Farmers,"  "The  Grange  from  an  Individual  Stand 
point,"  "The  Experience  of  a  Disembodied  Soul  in 
Search  of  God,"  "Capital  and  Labor,"  "A  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Garden  ot  the  Gods,''  and  "A  Descrip 
tion  of  the  Passion  Play,"  given  by  one  who  wit- 
nessed its  performance  by  the  simple-minded  but 
n  tensely  religious  people  in  the  mountains  of  Ba 
varia. 

Many  persons  know,  but  all  do  not,  that  the 
'  Passion  Play  "  is  the  portrayal  in  real  life  of  the 
arrest,  trial  and  conviction  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  be- 
fore Pontius  Pilate,  of  the  "  Last  Supper,"  of  the 
betrayal  of  Jesus  by  Judas  Iscariot.  Jesus  is  seen 
in  the  Garden  of  the  Gethsemane,  in  the  attitude  ol 
prayer.  A  hooting  and  jeering  rabble  follows  Him 
as  He  is  bearing  the  cross  to  Mount  Calvary;  His 
crucifixion;  the  placing  of  His  body  in  a  sepulcher, 
guarded  by  Roman  centurions;  Its  mysterious  dis 
appearance;  Jesus  appears  to  His  apostles  in  an 
open  chamber;  and  his  final  ascension. 

The  paper  was  so  graphic  in  style  and  true  to  life 
that  the  listeners  could  almost  imagine  they  could 
see  all  that  was  described.  There  were  many 
others  of  equal  merit. 

Under  the  head  of  the  "Good  of  the  Order,"  the 
Grange  is  placed  in  charge  of  the  worthy 
lecturer,  which  is  the  signal  for  the  commencement 
of  the  Uterary  and  musical  exercises,  which  always 
forms  an  important  and  pleasing  feature  of  our 
meetings. 

We  have  in  the  Grange  the  Young  Ladies 
Auxiliary  to  the  Fruit  and  Flower  Mission,  to  whom 
has  been  assigned  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  of 
the  first  meeting  in  each  month,  during  which 
recess  is  taken  and  outsiders  are  invited  in,  and  all 
are  richly  entertained  with  readings,  recitations, 
vocal  and  instrumental  music,  making  it  a  very  en- 
joyable affair. 

The  young  ladies  of  the  auxiliary  do  not  confine 
their  energies  to  giving  hterary  and  musical  enter- 
tainment in  the  Grange,  but  are  often  engaged  in 
collecting  clothing,  bedding,  provisions,  literature, 
fruits  and  flowers,  and  distributing  them  to  the  in- 
mates of  the  eleemosynary  institutions  and  to  the 
needy  poor  outside  of  these  institutions. 

The  members  of  the  auxiliary  have  abundant 
reason  to  know  that  they  have  gladdened  the  hearts 
of  many  poor  sufferers  with  their  timely  offerings. 

Among  the  most  interesting  meetings  of  our 
Grange  are  those  questions  relating  to  fruit 
culture,  its  preparation  for  market,  time  and  manner 
of  disposing  of  it,  fruit  pests,  and  remedies  for  the 
same.  All  questions  relating  to  the  fruit  industry  are 
intelligently  discussed  by  men  and  women  who  have 
made  a  specialty  of  those  branches  of  industry  for 
years.  The  amateur  fruitgrower  can  gain  enough 
solid  information  at  one  of  these  meetings,  if  re- 
duced to  dollars  and  cents,  to  pay  his  dues  to  the 
Grange  for  the  next  50  years. 

To  the  second  question:  "  What  are  the  members 
of  the  San  Jose  Grange  planning  for  the  coming 
year  ?"  As  a  Grange,  they  have  formulated  none. 
It  is  now  circulating  a  petition  to  the  legislature  to 
change  the  law  so  that  the  widow  will  come  into 
possession  and  ownership  of  all  community  prop- 
erty at  the  death  of  the  husband.  The  following 
questions  will  probably  receive  the  further  consider- 
ation of  the  Grange  :  ist.  The  two  per  cent  land- 
oan  bill.  2d.  The  Nicaragua  canal  to  be  con- 
trolled by  the  Government.  3d.  The  subject  of  a 
more  diversified  farming.  4lh.  In  the  future,  as  at 
the  last  local  election,  will  pay  more  attention  in 
selecting  good  men  than  to  the  success  of  the  party 
hich  makes  the  nominations.  San  Jose  Grange 
will  undoubtedly  pay  its  respects  to  the  "  nickel  in 
the  slot  "  scheme,  said  to  emanate  from  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  National  Grange,  advising 
farmers  to  "organize  mortgage  banks  and  borrow 
money  from  the  Government,  charging  the  farmer 
or  3  per  cent  on  loans  and  paying  the  Government 
half  the  amount  received.  If  the  Government  is  to 
loan  on  farm  mortgages,  why  not  loan  direct  to  the 
farmer  and  let  him  have  the  benefit  of  the  i  or  x% 
per  cent?  It  is  quite  probable  that  many  of  those 
ho  are  and  have  been  connected  with  the  National 
Grange  for  years  have  grown  too  far  away  from  the 
farmer  and  should  be  relegated  back  to  the  people, 
that  new  men  and  new  blood  may  be  infused  into 
the  National  Grange.    Very  respectfully, 

Amos  Adams. 


PRUNING 
SHEARS. 

EUREKA  and  DEFIANCE. 


STEEL  CLOCK  SPRING. 

DEFIANCE  SHEARS. 

LOW  GRADE.       LOW  PRICE. 

EUREKA  SHEARS 
MEDIUM  GRADE  AND  PRICE. 
NOT  WARRANTED. 


PACIFIC. 


STEEL  CLOCK  SPRING. 
RATCHET  NUr.      EXTi^A  BLADE. 
H  GH  GRADE.  WARRANTED. 


PERFECT. 


SAME  PATTERN  AS  RiESER. 
DOUBLE  FLAT  BRASS  SPRINGS, 
RATCHET  NUT.      EXTRA  BLADE. 
HIGH  GRADE  WARRANTED. 


SONOMA. 


STEEL  CLOCK  SPRING. 
RATCHET  NUT. 

HIGHGRAtE  WARRANTED. 


FRESNO. 


DOUBLE  CUT. 

STEEL  CLOCK  SPRING. 

HIGH  GRADE.  WARRANTED. 


GENUINE  CORCELLES 
RIESER. 


DOUBLE  FL^T  BRASS  SPRINGS. 
RATCHET  NUT  AND  EXTRA  BLADE. 
WaRRANTED  TO  BE  WITHOUT  EQUAL. 


BEWARE  OF  IMITATinN*:. 


Cl&si  of 


We  are  Headquarters  for 
Goods. 

All  dealers  carry  the  above  braada. 
If  thsy  decline  to  get  them  f  r  yon,  we 
will  St  lid  direct. 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 

San  Francisco  &  Sacramenio,  Gal. 
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II[he  I^oi^E  QiReisE. 

In  Memory  of  John  Greenleaf 
WMttier. 

Dec.  17, 1897— Sept.  7, 1892. 

Thou,  too,  hast  left  us.    While  with  heads  bowed 
low, 

And  sorrowing  hearts,  we  mourned  our  Summer's 
dead, 

The  flying  season  bent  its  Parthian  bow. 
And  yet  again  our  mingling  tears  were  shed. 

Was  heaven  impatient  that  it  could  not  wait 
The  blast  of  Winter  for  earth's  fruits  to  fall? 

Were  angels  crowding  round  the  open  gate 
To  greet  the  spirits  coming  at  their  call  ? 

Nay,  let  not  fancies,  born  of  old  beliefs, 

Play  with  the  heart-beats  that  are  throbbing  still, 

And  waste  their  outworn  phrases  on  the  griefs, 
The  silent  griefs  that  words  can  only  chill. 

For  thee,  dear  friend,  there  needs  no  high-wrought 
lay, 

To  shed  its  aureole  round  thy  cherished  name — 
Thou  whose  plain  home-born  speech  of  Yea  and 
Nay 

Thy  truthful  nature  ever  best  became. 

Death  reaches  not  a  spirit  such  as  thine, 
It  can  but  steal  the  robe  that  hid  thy  wings; 

Though  thy  warm  breathing  presence  we  resign. 
Still  in  our  hearts  its  loving  semblance  clings. 

Peaceful  thy  message,  yet  for  struggling  right, 
When  Slavery's  gauntlet  in  our  lace  was  flung. 

While  timid  weaklmgs  watched  the  dubious  fight 
No  herald's  challenge  more  defiant  rung. 

Yet  was  thy  spirit  tuned  to  gentle  themes 

Sought  m  the   haunts  thy  humble  youth  had 
known. 

Our  stern   New   England's  hills  and   vales  and 
streams. 

Thy  tuneful  idyls  made  them  all  their  own. 

The  wildflowers  springing  from  thy  native  sod 
Lent  all  their  charms  thy  new-world  song  to  fill, 

Give  thee  the  mayflower  and  the  golden-rod 
To  match  the  daisy  and  the  daffodil. 

In  the  brave  records  of  our  earlier  time 
A  hero's  deed  thy  generous  soul  inspired. 

And  many  a  legend,  told  in  ringing  rhyme. 
The  youthful  soul  with  high  resolve  has  fired. 

Not  thine  to  lean  on  priesthood's  broken  reed; 

No  barriers  caged  thee  in  a  bigot's  fold; 
Did  zealots  ask  to  syllable  thy  creed. 

Thou  saidst  " Our  Father,"  and  thy  creed  was 
told. 

Best  loved  and  saintliest  of  our  singing  train, 
Earth's  noblest  tributes  to  thy  name  belong, 

A  lifelong  record  closed  without  a  stain, 

A  blameless  memory  shrined  in  deathless  song. 

Lift  from  its  quarried  ledge  a  flawless  stone; 

Smooth  the  green  turf  and  bid  the  tablet  rise, 
And  on  its  snow-white  surface  carve  alone 

These  words — he  needs  no  more — Here  Whittier 
lies. 

— Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  in  the  November 
Atlantic. 


The  White  Lady  of  Borax  Lake. 

A  Ghost  story. 

Written  for  the  Rural  Pekss  by  Lillian  H.  Shdky. 

Two  young  men  in  a  camp-wagon  drove 
to  the  edge  of  a  bluflf,  and  stopped  to  look  at 
the  strange  scene  before  them.  The  road 
descended  there  and  entered  a  small  valley, 
which  was  bounded  on  the  left  by  abrupt 
brushy  heights,  on  the  right  narrowing  to  a 
wooded  canyon.  The  road  crossed  the  little 
valley  to  a  grade  on  the  bluflFs  beyond,  and 
appeared,  a  white  track  of  dust,  on  the  table- 
land above. 

A  large  white  house  was  indistinctly  seen 
among  the  large  oak  trees  on  the  table- 
lands. The  lelt  end  of  the  valley  was  a 
sheet  of  dark  lusterless  water,  and  its  shore 
in  front  was  covered  with  a  wide  strip  of 
some  chalky-white  substance. 

Long  points  of  white  ran  out  into  the 
water,  and  many  little,  white  islands  appeared 
all  through  the  lake.  In  the  center  of  the 
valley  stood  the  remains  of  a  house  that  had 
evidently  once  been  a  comfortable  home; 
the  wings  were  falling  away,  and  the  house 
seemed  to  have  been  deserted  many  years. 

The  ghostly  lake  and  decaying  house  were 
wierdly  melancholy  in  appearance,  but  the 
surrounding  scenery  was  full  of  charm  and 
beauty. 

The  mountains,  the  canyon,  the  blufTs, 
the  yellow  stubble-fields  of  the  valley,  the 
fine  oaks  on  the  tableland,  all  combined  to 
make  a  bright  and  varied  frame  to  a  strik- 
ingly sad  picture. 

Close  by  the  young  men,  nailed  on  a 
dwarf  oak,  was  a  rickety  old  signboard  on 
which  was  scrawled  in  white  letters  "  Borax 
Lake." 

"  Dick,  what  do  you  say  to  camping  down 
there  in  that  ghost  hole?"  said  one  of  the 
young  men. 

"  Good  enough,  Tom,  if  we  can  get  water," 
said  the  one  addressed,  removing  a  pair  of 
.sun  glasses  from  his  thoughtful  and  now  sun- 
burnt countenance. 


The  travelers  drove  down  and  investigated. 
The  old  house  was  too  ruinous  to  enter,  but 
the  barn  was  in  good  condition,  full  of  hay 
and  padlocked.  There  was  an  old  well 
with  a  rickety  windlass;  by  tying  their  ropes 
ogethe  r  they  let  down  a  pail  and  brought 
up  some  very  good  water.  They  observed 
that  the  stubble  was  light  and  sweet,  with 
much  dry  grass  underneath,  so  they  decided 
to  look  up  the  owner  of  the  place  and  get  the 
privilege  of  stopping  there  awhile  to  rest  and 
pasture  their  horses. 

Noticing  a  road  going  up  the  canyon, 
Tom  took  the  team  and  drove  off,  while  Dick 
sat  down  on  the  veranda  of  the  house  to 
wait. 

Dick,  or  professionally  Richard  Fielding, 
attorney  at  law,  was  a  blond  young  man 
of  athletic  build,  frank  in  his  ways  and  some- 
times abstracted  in  manner.  He  was  rising 
in  his  profession  and  overwork  for  a  year 
had  caused  his  physician  to  order  him  to  the 
mountains.  His  companion,  Tom  Dermont, 
was  an  all-round  good  friend  and  chum, 
firmer  in  build  and  darker  in  skin  than  his 
friend,  with  merry  gray  eyes  and  a  brown 
mustache.  Professionally,  he  was  a  student 
in  Fielding's  law  office,  but  being  the  son  of 
a  rich  Fresno  raisin  grower,  his  law  studies 
were  with  him  more  an  amusement  than  a 
business. 

The  two  had  furnished  a  wagon  with  all 
the  conveniences  of  camping  and  hunting, 
and  had  started  for  the  deer  regions  north 
of  San  Francisco,  and  they  were  ready  for 
anything  that  was  adventure  or  amuse- 
ment. 

Presently  Dermort  came  back,  bringing 
on  the  seat  beside  him  a  grizzled  old  farmer, 
gaunt  in  figure  and  shrewd  in  countenance. 

"Want  to  camp  here?"  he  exclaimed; 
"this  ain't  no  place  to  camp.  Come  up  to 
the  house,  now,  where  the  old  woman  will 
look  out  for  you." 

But  the  boys  said  they  wanted  to  live  a 
wild  sort  of  life  and  sleep  in  the  open  air. 

"  Wall,  its  curus  taste,  but  you  can  stay 
here  if  you  want  to.  Turn  your  horses  in 
the  field  there.  I'll  unlock  the  barn  and 
you  can  pay  for  the  hay  and  grain  you  use. 
rhey's  slathers  of  deer  about  six  mile  from 
here.  We  can  take  them  nags  of  yours  and 
start  off  before  daylight,  and  I'll  show  you 
all  the  deer  you  want.  But  I  reckon  you 
won't  camp  here  by  this  old  house  long." 

"  Why  ?" 

"Hanted  !" 

The  boys  looked  dubiously  around. 

"Well,  you'll  find  out."  The  farmer 
climbed  stiffly  out  of  the  wagon.  "  I  hain't 
done  my  chores  yit.    I'll  see  you  later." 

He  hurried  away,  and  the  young  men 
made  their  preparations  for  the  night. 

They  pitched  their  tent  by  a  cluster  of 
great,  untrained  rosebushes,  and  made  their 
fire  at  the  foot  of  a  tall  blue-gum  tree.  They 
took  from  their  provision-box  rolls,  cake, 
chops  and  fruits,  which  they  had  purchased 
at  Ridgetown  several  miles  below.  A  table 
was  unlashed  from  the  wagon  and  legs 
screwed  in,  folding  chairs  were  unroped  and 
dusted,  and  a  roomy  tent  stretched,  with  a 
wide  canopy  in  front. 

"  I  say,"  said  Tom  after  supper,  when 
they  were  smoking  fragrant  cigars  before 
the  smoldering  fire,  "  this  isn't  a  bad  place. 
Let's  have  our  mail  come  to  Ridgetown  and 
stay  here  awhile.  I  wonder  who  lives  in 
that  white  house  up  there  above  the  bluff." 

"  Trust  you  to  find,"  answered  Dick  sar- 
castically, "  if  there  are  any  girls  there." 

"  Wall,  how  ye  makin'  it  ? "  sounded  from 
the  rear,  and  the  old  farmer,  a  clay  pipe  in 
his  mouth,  and  "dressed  up"  in  a  white 
shirt,  came  under  the  canopy. 

"Fine,  fine,"  said  Tom;  "have  a  seat." 

Comfortably  seated  in  an  easy  folding 
chair,  his  eyes  taking  in  the  expensive  out- 
fit, he  soon  began  to  spin  out  the  story  he 
was  aching  to  tell. 

"  Long  about  fifteen  year  ago,  a  man 
named  Marcy  owned  all  this  land.  He 
started  in  to  wheat  and  cattle  like  the  rest  of 
us,  but  his  cousin  Phil  Marcy  and  another 
thunderin'  big  fool  come  along  and  made 
him  think  he  could  make  money  out  of  that 
old  lake. 

"  Marcy  had  a  wife,  pretty  as  a  picture, 
but  rather  too  high  toned  for  these  parts. 
Phil  Marcy  was  the  living  image  of  his 
cousin  Tom,  and  mnre  to  the  liking  of  the 
woman,  I  reckon,  for  folks  say  that  she  was 
driving  around  the  country  half  the  time 
with  Phil,  while  the  other  Marcy  was  down 
in  the  lake  driving  piles.  Phil  had  a  new 
buggy  and  two  fine  horses,  and  he  made 
himself  to  home  generally.  When  they 
found  there  was  no  market  on  top  of  the 
earth  for  borax,  things  began  to  get  mixed 
generally.  Tom  Marcy  took  to  the  plow 
again,  and  they  say  Phil  stayed  in  the  house 
and  helped  the  woman  cook. 

"  Then  there  come  on  a  terrible  winter. 
It  didn't  do  nothing  but  rain  and  rain  for 
about  three  months. 

"  Well,  the  rest  of  the  story  is  just  as  I 


heard  it.  One  day  a  tramp  came  along 
with  a  raging  fever.  Them  Marcys  was 
sort  of  clever  that  way,  and  they  took  that 
tramp  into  that  room  off  the  porch,  and  took 
care  of  him. 

*'  One  day  Phil  Marcy  and  the  woman 
and  a  little  gal  about  five  year  old  was  seen 
driving  like  mad  through  the  rain  to  Ridge- 
town, where  they  took  the  stage,  all  wrapped 
up  like  dummies,  and  went  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  neighbors  had  been  suspecting 
all  along  that  they'd  elope,  and  nobody  was 
surprised.  Tom  Marcy  went  to  Ridgetown 
that  night  and  sold  his  place  to  Judge  Holt, 
the  new  notary  public,  lor  five  thousand,  and 
then  notified  the  doctor  that  there  was  a 
man  sick  out  on  his  place  with  smallpox. 
One  of  the  doctors,  also  a  new  man  in  these 
parts,  went  out  there.  It  kept  on  raining 
like  cats  and  dogs.  The  doctor  said  Marcy 
gave  him  $500  and  asked  him  to  stay  there 
till  he  took  down,  and  so  he  did. 

"The  tramp  got  well,  but  Marcy  died, 
and  the  doctor  buried  him  in  the  field  yon- 
der. The  two  Marcys  in  the  city  died  in 
the  pesthouse,  Phil  Marcy  passing  himself 
off  all  the  time  for  Tom.  Mrs.  Marcy  had 
a  rich  brother  come  out  from  the  East,  and 
he  took  the  little  gal.  He  come  up  here  in 
the  spring,  but  the  place  was  deeded  fair 
and  square  to  Holt,  and  that  was  the  end  of 
it.  He  had  given  a  check  for  four  thousand 
and  the  rest  in  cash.  The  doctor  got  five 
hundred,  but  nobody  could  ever  find  sign 
of  the  rest  nor  the  check.  Holt  hung  out 
that  the  check  had  been  sold,  and  the  uncle 
got  wind  of  the  scandal  and  went  off  Four 
thousand  warn't  nothin'  to  him,  no  how, 
bein'  so  rich.  The  doctor  said  he  saw  a 
box  with  money  and  diamonds  in  it,  but  he 
thought  the  tramp  must  have  got  away  with 
it.  But  they  say  the  uncle  brung  the  gal 
up  in  fine  style.  Holt  owns  this  land  yet 
and  rents  it  out.  I  farm  this  bottom  land, 
and  nobody  ain't  ever  lived  in  the  house.  1 
reckon  nobody  wants  to." 

"  I  suppose  the  Marcys  that  eloped  come 
back  and  hold  high  carnival  once  in  awhile," 
said  Dick. 

"  Always  in  the  summer;  see  the  light 
myself.'' 

"  Ghosts  with  a  light ! "  cried  Tom. 

"Yes;  and  there's  the  White  Lady  who 
walks  on  the  lake.  They  say  that's  Mrs. 
Marcy  a  visiting  her  husband's  grave.  That's 
what  they  call  the  White  Lady  of  Borax 
Lake." 

"What  about  the  deer?"  said  Dick. 
"  What  are  you  going  to  charge  us  to  take 
us  up  to  your  famous  deer  lick?" 

"  O,  that's  all  right,"  said  the  old  man. 
"  Be  sure  you're  up  to  the  house  with  your 
nags  by  three  o'clock  anyway." 

II. 

In  the  white  house  among  the  oaks  lived 
a  wealthy  farmer — Oscar  Graves. 

His  daughter  Marian,  who  spent  her 
winters  in  San  Francisco,  had  as  her  guest 
at  this  time  Florence  Earl,  who,  although 
she  had  known  Marian  Graves  but  a  short 
time,  was  rejoiced  to  be  invited  to  the  coun- 
try-home of  her  charming  friend. 

Florence  was  a  tall  blonde,  and,  althoueh 
she  was  usually  very  gay  in  society,  yet  her 
fine  face  with  its  crown  of  fluffy  hair  showed 
in  repose  a  trace  of  gentle  sadness. 

Marian  was  a  pretty  little  brunette,  full  of 
animation  and  quick  wit. 

The  day  after  the  arrival  of  Florence,  the 
two  girls  were  lounging  in  the  shade  of  a 
vine-covered  porch — Florence  in  the  ham- 
mock and  Marian  in  a  great  wicker  chair. 
To  amuse  her  friend,  Marian  told  her  the 
story  of  Borax  Lake,  dwelling  with  strong 
words  on  the  frailty  of  the  woman  who  had 
eloped  with  her  lover,  leaving  her  own  hus- 
band probably  to  die. 

"I  don't  wonder  her  spirit  haunts  the  lake, 
do  you,  Florence  ?  "  she  said,  spiritedly. 

"Do  you  believe  in  ghosts?"  asked 
Florence,  sadly. 

Marian  turned  to  her  friend. 

"O,  Florence,  are  you  ill?"  she  cried. 

Florence  had  risen  pale  and  trembling, 
and  was  holding  by  the  hammock-ropes  to 
guide  herself  away. 

"  My  dear,  let  me  help  you." 

"  No,  no  !  " 

Miss  Earl  moved  falteringly  to  the  hall 
door,  then  hurried  up  to  her  room.  Shortly, 
she  came  back  and  apologized  for  going 
away  with  only  a  little  headache.  But  her 
face  was  very  pale  yet,  and  Marian  ran  and 
made  her  a  cup  of  tea  in  the  old  adobe 
kitchen. 

About  the  same  hour  by  a  deep  pool  in  a 
shaded  canyon  several  miles  away,  the  at- 
torney-at-law  and  his  companion  were  hav- 
ing an  earnest  conversation,  while  their  lines 
hung  idly  in  the  ripples  and  their  patent  flies 
washed  against  the  rocks. 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  urged  Dermont,  "  we 
might  have  a  little  fun  as  long  as  it  is  so 
handy." 

"  What's  this  but  fun  ? "  said  Fielding. 


"  Well,  then,  pleasure — social  delecta- 
tion." 

"  It's  no  use,"  replied  Fielding,  firmly, 
"  all  the  bonds  in  San  Francisco  couldn't 
hire  me  to  face  those  girls  with  these  old 
togs  on." 

"  Old  ! "  cried  Tom  Dermont.     "  That 
was  a  new  hunting-coat  when  we  left." 
"  Rags  now." 

"  O,  pshaw  I  Miss  Earl  and  Miss  Graves 
won't  mind;  they're  like  old  friends."  Field- 
ing laughed. 

"  Old  friends,  indeed  !  Two  months'  ac- 
quaintance I  " 

Dermont  whistled  aloud. 

"  Then  you  go  pretty  fast  for  two  months  1 
You  met  them  at  the  White  reception  and 
you've  had  Miss  Earl  to  two  balls  and  three 
concerts  and  to  all  the  new  plays,  and  I 
don't  know  to  how  many  other  places." 

"Well,  then,"  returned  Fielding,  "I 
wouldn't  insult  her  by  going  to  see  her  with 
a  two  weeks'  beard  on  my  face  and  my 
hands  as  black  as  an  office  towel." 

Fielding  was  growing  firmer,  and  Tom 
looked  at  him  ruefully. 

"  Well,  then,  have  you  any  objection  to 
my  going  over  for  an  evening  ?  " 

"  Don't  tell  them  I'm  with  you,"  returned 
Fielding.    "  Tell  them  it's  a  sick  old  man." 

Tom  laughed. 

"  That  will  be  the  truth,"  he  said.  "That's 
what  I'll  tell  them." 

The  evening  when  Dermont  made  his  first 
call,  Florence  helped  to  entertain  him.  She 
expressed  neighborly  sympathy  for  the 
"  sick  old  man  "  and  made  herself  as  agree- 
able as  possible.  Both  Tom  and  Marian 
pressed  her  to  play,  and  when  she  had 
played  several  long  selections  gnd  they  still 
asked  for  more,  she  concluded  that  they 
probably  only  wanted  to  keep  her  busy,  so 
she  gracefully  excused  herself  from  the  room. 

Dermont,  however,  stayed  but  a  few  mo- 
ments after  this,  and  Marian,  not  wishing 
Florence  to  know  that  she  had  not  herself 
had  sufficient  attraction  to  keep  him,  went 
softly  to  her  own  room  and  went  to  bed. 

The  next  day  it  was  Florence's  ill  luck  to 
receive  a  letter  from  a  San  Francisco  friend 
who  mentioned  incidentally  that  Dick  Field- 
ing and  Tom  Dermont  had  gone  together 
on  a  hunting  trip.  Fortunately,  she  was 
alone  in  her  room  when  she  read  the  letter. 
She  was  glad  Marian  was  not  there  to  see 
her  catch  her  breath  and  tear  the  letter  in  a 
passion. 

"  A  sick  old  man,  indeed,"  she  said  to 
herself.  "He  deliberately  insults  me;  he 
contemns  me,  scorns  me;  he  shows  no  re- 
spect for  me.  In  some  way  he  has  found 
out  everything,  and  I  am  nobody  in  his  eyes. 
O,  this  is  so  hard  !  "  But  there  was  no  re- 
sentment in  her  heart;  it  was  a  burden  she 
must  bear  alone,  so  she  wept  helplessly. 

When  Marian  came  to  call  her  to  lunch, 
she  found  her  really  ill,  feverish  and  pros- 
trated. So  she  brought  lunch  to  her  room, 
with  fruit  and  flowers,  and  read  to  her  all 
the  afternoon  from  new  magazines. 

But  Florence  did  not  tell  her  friend  what 
she  had  learned.  By  the  next  day  she  was 
herself  again,  and  they  went  for  a  long  horse- 
back ride  all  around  the  pretty  valley  to  the 
north.  Marian  thought  it  strange  that 
Florence  would  not  appear  again  when  Der- 
mont called,  and  she  never  went  to  Flor- 
ence's room  when  he  had  gone  away,  for  she 
did  not  wish  her  friend  to  know  how  late  he 
dared  to  remain,  so  that  Florence  had  to  de- 
pend on  herself  for  her  evening  amusements. 


Absolutely  Pure. 

A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder  High* 
est  of  all  In  leavening  strength. — Latest  U. 
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Royal  Baking  Powder  Co.,  106  Wall  St.,  N.  T 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Graves  retired  so  early  that 
they  were  not  much  company. 

Florence  liked  to  go  down  to  the  old 
adobe  kitchen  and  talk  to  Mary,  the  old  In- 
dian cook,  and  beg  biscuits  to  feed  the 
ranch  dogs  that  hung  about  the  door. 
Concluded  next  week. 


Isabella  of  Castile. 

Born  April  23,  1451. 
In  that  strange,  steadfast  light  which  men  call  fame. 
That  backward  through  the  balls  of  time  doth 
flow, 

Pierc  ng  the  shadows  of  the  past  to  show 
The  splendid  ghosts  of  glory  and  of  shame, 
One  figure  shines  resplendent;  the  white  flame 
Of  centuries  crowns  the  regal  brow  we  know. 
The  hands  outstretched  with  jewels,  and  the 
glow 

That  rests  for  aye  on  Isabella's  name. 

Lo !  where  she  waits;  with  high,  prophetic  glance 

Bent  like  a  star  above  the  stormy  main, 
The  queenhest  queen  that  dwells  in  old  romance, 

The  proudest  gem  that  decks  the  crown  of  Spain; 

Whose  lustre  over  sea  and  land  hath  flown 

To  this  new  world  which  she  did  make  her  own. 

Around  her  move  the  dull  and  restless  throng 
Of  narrow  lives;  the  fierce  and  sordid  race. 
With  visions  lowered  from  that  loftier  space 

Which  makes  the  earth  more  glad  than  light  or 
song; 

The  p?or  ambitions  and  the  might  of  wrong; 

The  craven  fear  that  doubts  the  future's  grace, 

While  she,  as  one  uplifted  for  a  space. 
Stands  like  a  vision,  beautiful  and  strong. 
Dear  doth  man  hold  her  for  the  zeal  inspired 

That  sped  Columbus  to  his  happy  goal. 
But  dearer  that  the  might  of  virtue  fired 

With  such  hot  flame  her  pure  and  noble  soul. 
That  in  its  light  the  fairest  life  is  shown 
Her  sex,  her  country,  and  her  faith  have  known. 

—  Mary  Eiizibeth  Blake. 


RaisiDg  HaQX. 

Santa  Rosa,  Nov.  25. 
To  THE  Editor: — Up  here  in  the  country 
we  sometimes  have  debating;  clubs  on  a 
small  scale  to  discuss  many  topics  in  rela- 
tion to  the  farm,  the  orchard,  and  dairy. 
Here  is  a  short  speech,  which  I  have  tried 
to  report  as  delivered,  about  which  is  most 
profitable: 

THE  CHICKEN  OR  HOG. 
I  said  to  him,  "  William,  which  you  think  best  to 
raise. 

Chickens,  or  hogs,  our  ranches  to  graze  ?  " 
He  said,  "  I  tinks  haux,  'cause  dey  roots  up  de 
grounts 

And  live  on  de  tings  of  which  nature  abounts, 
Dey  live  on  de  grass  und  dey  live  on  de  roots, 
As  dey  dig,  dig,  dig,  dig  rait  dere  head  on  dere 
snoots. 

De  haug  is  de  fellow,  makes  mighty  good  meat. 
As  he  goes  true  de  veat  fields  some  stubbles  to  eat. 
But  de  shickens  dey  eats  corn  und  dey  eats  veat, 
Und  dey  dig  up  de  flowers  mit  dere  bills  und  dere 
feet; 

Dey  eat  up  mine  cabbage  I  raised  to  make  kraut, 
Yes,  shickens  vas  de  hungriest  bird  ever  vas  nut  1 
You  may  raise  schickens,  but  I  lold  you  de  Dutch 
All  like  to  raise  haux,  'cause  dey  don't  eat  me  so 
much. " 

A.  T.  Davidson. 


Always  Dying. 

Life  indeed,  consists  of  a  series  of  changes 
of  tissue  and  the  human  economy  is  simply, 
as  iar  as  its  material  part  is  concerned,  a 
machine,  and  primarily  depends  on  food  as 
the  most  important  factor  in  keeping  it  in 
working  order.  When  it  is  said  that  we 
commence  to  die  as  soon  as  we  are  born,  it  of 
course  means  that  certain  parts  of  the  body 
immediately  begin  to  perish;  their  existence 
is  ephemeral,  they  come  and  go,  are  re- 
pienijhed  and  decay.  They  are  the  dying 
parts  ot  that  system  of  life,  which  may  last 
a  little  while,  but  which  must  eventually  yield 
to  the  inexorable  law  of  nature.  The  nails, 
the  hair,  etc.,  are  observable  as  an  instance 
of  this  decay.  The  same  rule  applies  to 
every  other  organ  and  tissue  of  the  body, 
though  it  is  not  palpable  to  the  naked  eye. 
The  skin  is  always  peeling.  The  food  that 
is  taken  in  the  one  hour  nourishes  the  sys- 
tem and  ejects  that  which  was  taken  the  hour 
before.  Perfect  health  and  condition,  at 
whatever  time  of  life  we  may  apply  the 
term,  from  infancy  to  old  age,  depends  upon 
the  proper  assimilation  of  the  food  taken,  and 
its  natural  elimination  when  it  is  done  with, 
by  the  different  organs  that  have  to  deal  with 
it.  Of  course,  heredity  and  a  few  other  cir- 
cumstances must  also  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  estimating  the  chances  of  life. 
If  the  exact  amount  of  food  necessary  to 
nourish  e^ch  tissue  of  the  body  were  taken 
daily,  having  regard  to  work  and  other  cir- 
cumstances, and  if  the  economy  were  kept 
properly  employed,  it  would  mean  that  the 
individual  would  be  in  the  most  perfect  health 
and  condition,  and  oui^ht  to  live  to  the  age 
of  a  hundred  years  or  more.  Hut  how  sel- 
dom does  this  occur.  From  some  cause  or 
other  more  is  taken  than  is  necessary  to  sup- 
ply constitutional  requirements,  and  the  re- 
jult  is  that  the  surplus  remains  stored,  and  in 
wme  way  or  other  acts  prejudicially.  If  it 
does  not  cause  abtolate  illness,  it  impedes 


vigor  and  elasticity,  and  leads  to  a  feeling 
of  malaise  and  disinclination  for  work, 
making  one's  ordinary  occupation  a  burden. 
We  are  tempted  to  eat  when  we  are  not 
hungry  and  drink  when  we  are  not  thirsty, 
and  if  we  do  we  must  pay  the  penalty. 
More  than  this,  in  this  life,  at  all  events,  the 
sins  of  the  father  are  visited  on  the  children, 
and  the  old  port  drank  by  the  grandfather 
yields  a  crop  of  gout  in  the  grandson. 
Stimulant  taken  to  excess  in  the  father 
transmits  the  curse  to  the  progeny,  and  they 
start  in  the  struggle  of  life,  handicapped  from 
the  first  hour,  and,  like  a  racehorse  with  no 
stamina,  fall  early  in  the  race.  —The  Gentle 
man's  Magazine. 

A  Trip  to  a  Fixed  Star. 

Dr.  David  Gill,  lecturing  recently  on 
"  Fixed  Stars,"  hit  upon  the  following 
adroit  method  to  illustrate  the  distance  to 
Centauri.  The  doctor  said,  as  reported  in 
the  Boston  Globe  :  "  We  shall  suppose  that 
some  wealthy  directors,  for  want  of  outlet 
for  their  energy  and  capital,  construct  a 
railway  to  Centauri.  We  shall  neglect  for 
the  present  the  engineering  difficulties — a 
mere  detail — and  suppose  them  overcome 
and  the  railway  open  for  traffic.  We  shall 
go  further,  and  suppose  that  the  directors 
have  found  the  construction  of  such  a  rail- 
way to  have  been  peculiarly  easy,  and  that 
the  proprietors  of  interstellar  space  had  not 
been  exorbitant  in  their  terms  for  right  of 
way. 

"  Therefore,  with  a  view  to  encourage 
traffic,  the  directors  had  made  the  fare  ex- 
ceedingly moderate,  viz.,  first-class  at  two 
cents  per  100  miles.  Desiring  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  these  facilities,  a  gentleman,  by 
way  of  providing  himself  with  small  change 
for  the  journey,  buys  up  the  national  debt  of 
England  and  a  few  other  countries,  and 
presenting  himself  at  the  office,  demands  a 
first-class  single  to  Centauri.  For  this  he 
tenders  in  payment  the  scrip  of  the  national 
debt  of  England,  which  just  covers  the  cost 
of  his  ticket;  but  at  this  time  the  national 
debt  from  little  wars  had  been  run  up  from 
$3,500,000,000  to  $5,500,000,000.  Having 
taken  his  seat,  it  occurred  to  him  to  ask  : 
'  At  what  rate  do  you  travel  ?'  '  Sixty  miles 
an  hour,  sir,  including  stoppages,'  is  the 
answer.  '  Then  when  shall  we  reach  Cen- 
tauri ?'    '  In  48,663,000  years,  sir.' " 


^OUNG  J^ObKS'  CjobUMJNJ. 


Annt  Rose's  Tea  and  Coffee. 

There  came  a  day  during  the  civil  war 
period  when  neither  coffee  nor  tea  could  be 
bought  for  love  or  money.  Our  supply  had 
given  out  and  we  were  likely  to  be  deprived 
of  our  refreshing  draughts  for  an  indefinite 
period. 

Alas  for  the  slaves  to  the  tea  and  coffee 
habit  I  Cold  water  and  milk  must  suffice 
them,  unless  skillful  Aunties  Rose  and  Vi'- 
let  could  invent  a  substitute  for  the  dearly 
loved  beverages  in  substances  independent 
of  the  blockade. 

Grandma  DeMar,  a  frail  old  lady  of  70, 
wanted  her  tea  in  the  afternoon.  Miss 
Millicent  DeMar  was  not  herself  until  re- 
freshed by  a  cup  of  coffee  in  the  morning. 

Aunty  Rose  brewed  peppermint,  sage, 
pennyroyal,  spearmint,  ditney,  catnip, 
thyme,  lemon  balm  and  grated  pennyroot. 

She  creamed  the  liquid  temptingly  and 
served  it  in  the  prettiest  cups.  She  mixed 
flavors  in  the  vain  hope  of  inventing  a  per- 
fect imitation  of  the  best  gunpowder  tea. 
When  grandma  drained  the  cup,  aunty's 
face  beamed  with  delight 

"  I'm  gwine  to  car'  ole  Miss  a  cup  o'  tea," 
said  Aunt  Rose  one  sultry  afternoon. 

"  Yo'  gwine  ter  kill  ole  Miss  wif  yo'  dosin' 
an'  yo'  mixin'  yarbs.  Yo'  aigs  her  on  to 
drink  dem  slops  when  hits  onpleasant  ter 
smell  dar  pecooliar  odor,"  said  Aunt  Vi'let 
sniffing  contemptuously  the  aroma  arising 
from  the  sage  and  peppermint  combination. 

"  Missus,"  queried  Rose  as  she  arranged 
grandma's  dainty  lunch,  "does  yo'  enjoy 
yo'  tea  ?  " 

"  I— I— well  I—" 

"  Hush,  honey !  Don't  say  nuffin'  mo'. 
Dis  cup  o'  tea  am  slops  an'  nuffin'  else. 
'Pears  laik  I  can't  fin'  any  yarb  dat  has  de 
gunpowder  tea  taste.  Perhaps  I'll  hab  bet- 
ter luck  wid  coffee." 

Corn  bread,  rye  and  wheat  bread  crusts 
were  carefully  scorched,  ground  and  steeped 
in  boiling  water.  Aunt  Rose  groaned  over 
the  lack  of  taste  in  crust  coffee.  Parched 
sweet  potatoes  did  not  prove  satisfactory. 
Parched  peas  were  not  a  success.  Burned 
rye  was  a  tolerable  substitute  for  Rio  coflFee 
berries.  Rice,  corn,  hominy,  grits  and  bar- 
ley were  given  a  trial.  A  soldier  friend 
smuggled  to  Miss  Millicent  several  packages 


of  coffee  essence,  a  black  substance  guaran 
teed  to  add  to  any  of  the  substances  the  real 
coffee  aroma,  if  used  according  to  directions 

The  first  experiment  was  encouraging. 
Aunt  Rose  was  warm  in  its  praises  and 
elated  at  the  prospect  of  surprising  the 
members  of  the  Ladies'  Aid  Society,  which 
met  weekly  at  DeMar  place,  with  a  treat  of 
"  'lasses  poun'  cake,  an'  coffee  that  mos'  had 
the  Mocha  taste." 

The  ladies  came  upon  the  appointed  after 
noon.  The  lunch  table  was  prettily  decor- 
ated. The  'lasses  cake  and  Johnny  bread 
reposed  in  silver  baskets. 

Aunty  Rose  proudly  displayed  her  pot  of 
hot  coffee,  urging  the  ladies  to  drink  "  mo'n 
one  cup,"  as  her  "imitation  coffee  was  mos, 
as  good  as  de  gennywine." 

Truly  the  amber  liquid  did  resemble  the 
Mocha  served  in  the  days  of  peace  and 
plenty.  White  hands  were  eagerly  extended 
for  the  cups  containing  the  delicious  draught 

Alas  !  one  sip  was  a  great  sufficiency. 

"  Rose  !  Rose  ! "  called  Aunt  Vi'let  from 
the  kitchen,    'i  Git  dem  cups  quick." 

"  Ooo  me!  Onoo  me!"  groaned  Aunt 
Rose.  "  You'll  hab  to  gedder  up  dem  cups 
I  can't  face  de  ladies  an'  tell  'em  'bout  a 
cake  o'  soap  gittin'  in  de  coffee  b'ller. 
Ooo-oo  me  !  It's  a  jedgment  sent  on  me  for 
bein'  proud  ob  dat  coffee." 

"  Wash  out  de  b'iler  an'  make  'em  some 
fresh  coffe,"  advised  Aunt  Vi'let.  The  sec- 
ond experiment  was  warmlv  praised  by  the 
ladies,  and  Aunt  Rose  was  happy. 

John  Liked  Fun. 

John  was  tricky.  Those  who  thought  him 
a  '■  beauty,"  smart  and  obedient,  knew  that 
he  was  mischievous  and  full  of  his  "jokes." 

John  certainly  did  have  a  love  of  fun  in 
his  "  make  up,"  which  made  him  a  jolly 
companion  for  four  boys,  who  in  turn  did 
like  to  "  plague  the  poor  old  chap,"  the  fam- 
ily horse. 

John  was  black-coated,  strong  and  intelli- 
gent. He  never  kicked,  balked  nor  ran 
away,  being  sober  and  well-conducted  when 
driven  or  ridden  by  the  senior  member  of 
the  family. 

He  had  a  fondness  of  his  master,  who 
petted  him  a  great  deal.  The  women  could 
drive  him.  He  brought  them  home  in  just 
the  same  condition  they  started  out.  It  was 
only  with  the  boys  of  the  family  that  John 
ventured  to  ''joke." 

There  were  four  of  them,  Ernest,  Walter, 
Henry  and  Albert,  bright  young  fellows, 
who  delighted  to  tickle  John's  nose  with  a 
fragrant-smelling  apple,  snatching  it  away 
when  he  prepared  to  enjoy  it. 

John  was  a  pig  in  his  love  for  mellow,  ripe 
apples.  The  boys  thought  it  fun  to  tease 
him  a  little,  and  make  him  anxious  to  get  it 
before  giving  it  up  to  him. 

They  really  did  teach  him  to  play  "  hide 
and  seek"  with  them. 

One  of  his  tricks  was  to  sigh  and  swell  up 
his  body  when  being  saddled,  if  one  of  the 
little  boys  was  about  to  ride  him. 

Of  course,  the  saddle  was  invariably  turned 
after  he  had  ridden  a  little  distance. 

Another  trick  was  snatching  a  cap  from 
their  heads  and  galloping  away  with  it  to 
the  farthest  corner,  whinnying  defiance  to 
the  capless  youngster. 

One  May  afternoon,  as  I  sat  beside  a  win- 
dow, some  boyish  voices  called,  "  we  are  go- 
ing to  ride  out  to  Muddy  Fork.  John  is 
lazy;  don't  have  enough  to  do." 

John  looked  at  me,  and  I  plainly  saw  fun 
in  his  eyes.  He  made  a  nip  at  an  apple 
geranium,  and  then  went  along  as  sober  as 
judges  are  said  to  be. 

His  expression  plainly  said  to  me: These 
four  boys  seated  upon  my  back  are  hunting 
for  fun,    I'll  help  find  it.' 

Ernest  and  Albert  whistled  gayly.  Henry 
and  Walter  urged  "  lazy  bones  "  along. 

Such  a  good  horse  as  he  is.  It  isn't 
every  one  that  would  carry  such  a  bad  of 
restless  boys,"  was  my  thought,  as  John 
slowly  crept  along,  head  down,  apparently 
meditating  deeply. 

In  an  hour  four  boys,  wet  and  muddy, 
walked  in  at  the  gate,  angry  and  ready  to 
"  have  it  out  with  the  sly  old  horse." 
"  What  has  he  done  ?"  I  inquired. 
"  Done  ?■'  chorused  the  indignant  quartette 
of  boyish  voices.  "  He  poked  all  along,  as 
if  he  was  almost  asleep,  until  we  got  into  the 
water.  All  at  once  he  lay  down,  spilled  us 
off  his  back  and  just  galloped  back  home." 

"  He  did  it  on  purpose,  of  course  he  did. 
He  thinks  he  can  play  tricks  on  us  little 
boys.  He  don't  dare  try  'em  with  men." 
"  I'd  like  to  pound  his  back,"  said  one. 
We  went  to  the  b^ck  gate  and  saw  him 
standing  there,  looking  meek  and  subdued, 
only — I  detected  a  twinkle  in  his  eyes. 

He  received  a  scolding,  which  he  did  not 
heed.  A  few  minutes  afterward  I  saw  him 
in  the  stableyard  with  four  boys  perched  up- 
on his  back. — The  Prairie  Farmer. 
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PLUM 
PUDDING 

Order  Now  .  .  Boiling  Later 
DEPARTMENT  F 

X'iiHii  I'uddiiig  R.  &  R.  tins  30c, 
£>0c. 

Extiu  homemade  Miiute  Meat, 

jars,  40r;,  75c. 
Extra  homemade  Miii'e  Meat, 
15aud  25-lb.  pails,  Jl.f-O,  :j.(X). 
Condensed  Mince  Mtat,  new,  1- 

Ib.  packages,  lOc. 
Extra  California  and  Imported 
Preserves,  jars  dozen,  12.00, 
2.50. 

Columbia  Maccaroni,  l  ib.  car- 
toons, 12J4C. 
Extra  mountain-grown,  ranch 
iiatked  choicest  C'al.  extra 
Table  Fruit,  assorted,  doz., 
?2.10. 

Extra     grated     Pine  Apple, 

Bahama,  dozen,  $2..50. 
French   Sardines,  key  opener. 

Racing  Club,  dozen,  V-  00. 
Extra  new  Sugar  Corn,  dozen, 
?1.30,  1.40,  1.75. 

DEPARTMENT  R 

Raisins,  new,  loose,  Muscatel, 
lb.,  5c. 

Eastern  Dried  Blackberries,  lb., 
12Uc. 

New  Leghorn  Citron,  lb.,  2&c. 
Lemon  and  Orangepeel.  lb.,  20c. 
Zanti  Currants,  7  lbs.,  ■'Xic. 
New  Cal.  Prunes,  lb.,  7c,  10c. 
Finest  Silver  Prunes,  lb.,  loc. 
Figs,  new  Cal.  black,  lb.  5c. 
Fancy  new  Dried  Peaches,  lb., 
12c. 

New  paper  shell  Walnuts,  lb., 
12^^C. 

New  paper  shell  Almonds,  lb., 
18c. 

New  soft  shell  Almonds,  lb., 
15c. 

All  new  mixed  Nuts,  lb.,  12^c. 
New  raw  Peanuts,  lb..  5c. 
Boys   Express  Wagons,  iron, 

$2.50.  3.0^5. 
Shoo  Fly  Rockers,  each  J1.25. 
Boys'  Wheel  Barrows,  large, 

each  oOc. 
Ladies'  fancy  Cups  and  Saucers, 

sets  25c,  75c. 
Gent's    Mustache    Cups  and 

Saucers,  sets  3oc,  7oc. 
Elegant  Mush  sets,  China,  each 
$1.C0 

Elegant  Lamps,  large  assort- 
ment. 

Printed  Cups  and  Saucers,  sets 

each,  50c. 
Printed  Bowls,  new  style,  each 
10,  121^,  15c. 

DEPARTMENT  K 

Fancy  Christmas  Candies,  4-lb. 

boxes,  oOc. 
Fancy  Christmas  Candles,  all 

sizes,  per  box,  2Cc. 
New  Cape  Cod  Cranberries,  per 

gallon,  50c. 
New  Formosa  Oolong  Tea,  50c, 
75c. 

Durkee's  Salad  Dressing,  25c, 
50c. 

New  California  and  Eastern 
Cream  Cheese. 


DEPARTMENT  E 

Wisconsin  Buckwheat,  pure,  10- 

Ib.  sacks,  Ahc. 
Wisconsin  Buckwheat,  self-ris- 
ing, packages,  I5c. 
S.  C.  S.  fancy  Rolled  Oats,  101b 

sscks  40c. 
S.  C.  S.  fancy  Oat  Meal,  10-lb 

sacks,  40c. 
Graham  Flour, 50-lb  sacks,  ?l.ir. 
Pure,  sweet  country  Lard,  5-lb 

pails,  60c. 
George's  Cod,  Eastern,  10-lb  ea., 

per  lb,  12c. 
Smi  Ked  Halibut,  East.,  chunks, 

lb.,  I.5e, 

Finest  Eastern  scaled  Herring, 

per  box,  50c. 
Finest  Eastern  smoked  Bloaters 

box,  fl.75. 
Electric  Luster  Starth,packages 

each,  5c. 
40-lb  box  Laundry  Starch,  $1.90. 

H.  A.  SMITH  BARCLAY  J.  SMITH 

SMITHi 
CASH 
TORE 

Importers,  Manufacturers,  Dealers 
in  and  Largest  Distributors  of 

GENERAL  FAMILY  SUPPLIES 

In  large  or  small  lots,  at  lowest  prices, 
direct  to  consumers.  Best  value  for 
value;  no  charge  for  cartage,  no  charge 
for  boxing.  Ask  for  Price  List. 
416-418  iTront  Street  and  16-18 
Cedar  Street,  San  Francisco. 


COLD  SPRINGS  NURSERY. 

I  have  a  fine  lot  of  APPLE  TREES  for  sale. 

I  will  guarantee  ever}'  tree  true  to  label  and  tree  from 

Inseoc  pests. 

Correspondence  Rollcited. 

J.  M.  HARRIS, 

Grant  Soiingi,  Matifosa  County,  Cal 
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^^^GRICULTURAL  J^OTES. 


CALIFORNIA. 
Butte. 

Olives  on  Volcanic  Land.— Oroville  Register: 
Joseph  Curtis,  of  Pentz,  brought  to  town  with 
hira  on  Tuesday  a  branch  of  olives  cut  from  a 
four-year-old  tree  of  the  Razzo  variety.  The 
olives  are  of  medium  size,  smaller  than  the 
Mission  but  larger  than  the  Picholine,  and  are 
round  and  plump.  Some  oil  made  from  the 
same  shows  very  clear  and  bright.  The  trees 
are  growing  on  a  very  high  rocky  plateau 
where  the  soil  ia  of  volcanic  formation  and  the 
young  trees  are  very  strong  and  vigorous.  Mr. 
Curtis  has  500  trees  and  most  of  them  are  of 
this  variety,  though  he  has  some  Mission  and 
Picholine  trees.  We  are  told  by  parties  who 
recently  visited  the  locality  that  the  olive 
plantation  is  one  of  the  finest  for  its  size  there 
is  in  the  county.  The  little  trees  when  planted 
four  years  ago  were  only  ten  inches  high. 

Olive  Yield. — Mercury:  Fogg  &  McLaughlin 
will  soon  have  a  bonanza  in  the  magnificent 
40-acre  olive  grove  in  Thermalito.  Some  of  the 
older  trees  are  just  beginning  to  bear,  and  this 
year  the  yield  is  estimated  at  about  1500  gal- 
lons. About  400  gallons  have  been  gathered, 
and  Mr.  Fogg  is  putting  them  through  the 
cold-water  process  preparatory  to  pickling 
them.  In  the  center  of  the  grove  he  has  a 
number  of  troughs  with  a  hydrant  at  each. 
The  water  is  changed  daily.  It  requires  30  or 
40  days  to  soak  out  and  then  the  oUvpb  will  be 
pickled.  In  a  few  years  more  that  grove  will 
yield  its  owners  a  princely  income. 

A  Good  Yield  of  Oranges.— Oroville  Mercury: 
Joe  Gardella  has  less  than  two  acres  in  bearing 
orange  trees  and  many  of  these  trees  are  just 
beginning  to  bear  fruit.  Yet  he  will  have 
about  400  boxes  of  fine  oranges,  which  he  has 
sold  at  $1.40  a  box  on  the  trees.  He  has  per- 
haps one  acre  in  good  bearing  seedlings.  Here 
we  have  $560  from  less  than  two  acres  of  young 
trees. 

O  ranee. 

Shipments  of  Fruit. — Santa  Ana  Blade:  As 
an  evidence  of  what  this  valley  can  and  does 
do  in  the  production  of  deciduous  fruits,  a 
statement  of  the  shipments  made  of  dried  fruits 
during  the  season  will  be  sufficient  to  convince 
the  most  skeptical  that  we  have  a  grand  coun- 
try, and  yet  a  beginning  has  hardly  been  made 
in  the  development  of  its  resources.  During 
the  season  just  passed  there  have  been  shipped 
from  this  valley,  bv  the  several  fruit-drying 
companies,  the  following:  Apricots,  33  cars, 
containing  10  tons  each,  valued  at  $2200  per 
car.  Peaches,  7  cars,  10  tons  each,  valued  at 
$3000  per  car.  Prunes,  4  cars,  10  tons  each, 
valued  at  $2200  per  car.  And  to-day  a  carload 
of  raisins  was  shipped  to  Chicago  by  the  Ewl 
Fruit  Company,  the  first  since  the  vine  disease 
destroyed  the  old  vineyards. 

Sacramento. 

Shortage  in  Trees. — Sacramento  News:  ''We 
have  already  received  orders  for  over  400,000 
fruit-trees,"  said  C.  W.  Reed.  "Instead  of  the 
order  for  hundreds  of  trees  which  came  during 
this  season  in  former  years,  they  are  now  com- 
ing in  bv  the  thousands.  It  is  quite  astonish- 
ing, the  rapidity  with  which  California's  broad 
acres  are  being  turned  into  orchards.  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  nursery  stock 
which  will  go  upon  the  market  this  season  is 
larger  by  almost  50  per  cent  than  ever  before, 
there  will  be  a  shortage  of  trees.  The  prospects 
are  that  the  leading  varieties  for  large  plantings 
will  be  gone  before  half  the  season  is  over.  The 
popular  demand  has  a  wide  range  this  year, 
iocluding  prunes,  peaches,  pears,  apricots  and 
many  other  varieties.  This  last  fact  is  inter- 
preted by  nurserymen  as  a  favorable  indication, 
as  it  prevents  fruitgrowers  from  running  to  one 
variety  and  overfilling  the  markets  with  that 
fruit.  It  also  proves  that  the  experience  of 
the  orchardist  has  convinced  him  that  there 
is  money  in  almost  any  kind  of  fruit. 
The  demand  indicates  a  normal  condition 
of  the  orchard  business  on  the  coast,  and 
that  growers  are  looking  not  only  to  the  ship- 
ping business,  but  drying  and  canning  fruits. 
Mr.  Reed  said  that  while  there  was  not  an  un- 
usually large  demand  for  vineyard  stock,  the 
inquiry  for  nut-bearing  trees  was  quite  aston- 
ishing. The  almond  will  be  planted  largely  in 
the  Sacramento  valley  this  winter.  Near  Sac- 
ramento City,  Florin  and  Elk  Grove,  there  will 
be  an  increased  acreage  of  berries  the  coming 
season.  The  soil  is  well  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  small  fruits,  and  the  past  year  has  demon- 
strated that  handsome  profits  can  be  realized. 

San  Bernardino. 

Orange  Purchases. — Redlands  Fact:  The 
Haight  Fruit  Company  has  received  orders  for 
several  cars  of  oranges  for  the  holiday  trade 
from  California  cities.  The  shipments  will  be 
made  from  the  10th  to  15th  of  December.  The 
same  company  is  sending  out  from  three  to 
four  cars  of  raisins  a  week. 

San  Luis  OblSDO. 

Daibting  at  Oil  Creek. — Cor.  8.  L.  O. 
Tribune:  Dairying  has  commenced  very  slowly 
this  season.  Mr.  BufHng»on  has  about  15  fresh 
cows;  Mr.  Mables  about  20. 

Santa  Clara. 

Ready  FOR  Plowing. — Gilroy  Gazette:  The 
farmers  had  good  cause  for  thanksgiving  yester- 
day in  the  shape  of  a  copious  rain,  enough  to 
enable  them  to  set  the  plows  at  work.  The 
hills  around  us  are  already  putting  on  a  spring 
like  look,  and  those  trees  along  the  railway  ap- 
pear ever  so  raach  invigorated  by  the  timely 
moisture. 

San  Mateo. 

Apples  around  Pkscadero. — Cor.  Redwood 
Times-Qazette:  Apple-gathering  is  now  about 
finished.  The  quality  is  fair,  but  hardly  up  to 
the  usual  standard  of  quantity.  Much  fruit 
seemed  to  drop  off  before  being  fully  matured. 


The  reason  does  not  seem  to  be  well  understood, 
and  constitutes  a  problem  for  the  best  orchard- 
ists.  When  in  the  neighborhood  of  San  Jose 
lately,  we  found  the  same  condition  of  things 
had  been  felt  there  to  some  extent.  All  fruit- 
raisers  seemed  to  feel  the  importance  of  this. 
Whoever  can  explain  and  prescribe  a  remedy 
will  be  a  benefactor  to  his  fellows. 

Sonoma. 

Starch  Pagtory  and  Creamery. — Petaluma 
Courier:  J.  M.  Siriening,  the  projector  and 
prospective  manager  of  the  starch  factory  and 
creamery  which  will  soon  be  built  in  this  city, 
contracted  with  J.  Cavanagh  for  the  necessary 
lumber,  and  within  two  weeks  the  buildings 
will  be  started.  Thenceforth  operations  will  be 
prosecuted  with  the  utmost  energy  and  dis- 
patch and  hurried  to  completion.  The  main 
building  will  be  a  two-story  structure  50x100 
feet,  and  there  will  be  besides  a  boiler  and 
engine-room,  a  dry  house  (two  stories)  25x50  feet, 
warehouses  and  outbuildings. 

Stanislaus. 

Bearing  Lime  Trees. — Modesto  Herald :  On 
J.  H.  Hardesty's  premises,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  railroad  track,  is  to  be  seen  a  novelty  for 
this  section  in  the  shape  of  three  lime  trees, 
bearing  ripening  fruit  and  blooms  at  the  same 
time.  The  trees  are  eight  years  old  and  are  the 
only  trees  of  the  kind  in  the  city,  as  far  as  we 
can  learn.  This  is  the  first  year  that  they  have 
borne  truit.  To  all  appearances,  the  product  is 
equal  to  any  to  be  found  in  our  stores,  being 
large,  sound  and  free  from  blemish.  With  the 
completion  of  the  irrigation  works,  Stanislaus 
is  sure  to  take  high  rank  as  a  stockraising, 
agricultural  and  horticultural  county.  In  fact, 
we  are  confident  that  with  her  soil  and  climate 
irrigation  will  eventually  render  her  the  fore- 
most county  in  the  State  in  these  respects,  and 
the  citrus  fruit  industry  will  not  be  an  unim- 
portant one.  With  orange  and  lime  trees 
flourishing  in  this  city  and  yielding  an  excel- 
lent quality  of  fruit,  it  stands  to  reason  that  with 
proper  attention  the  cultivation  of  this  indus- 
try can  be  made  a  profitable  source  of  occupa- 
tion and  investment. 

Tulare. 

A  Market  fob  Horses. — Hanford  Sentiriel: 
The  stockraisers  of  this  part  of  the  county 
could  furnish  the  stock  for  loading  several  car- 
loads of  hoises  for  shipment.  The  attempt  to 
find  a  market  in  some  State  beyond  the  Rocky 
mountains  should  be  made.  No  country  on 
earth  can  raise  horses  cheaper  than  this.  Our 
pastures  will  feed  more  per  acre  and  it  costs  but 
little  for  shelter.  What  is  needed  is  a  market 
where  the  horses  can  be  disposed  of  and  give 
breeders  room  for  further  breeding.  Some  sort 
of  organization  should  be  formed  to  seek  and 
find  a  market. 

Yolo. 

The  Planting  Season. — Woodland  Democrat: 
The  nurserymen  have  received  large  orders  for 
trees  to  be  delivered  this  season.  The  rapidity 
with  which  the  grain-fields  are  being  converted 
into  orchards  is  astonishing.  The  almond  and 
other  nut-bearing  trees  will  be  planted  largely 
in  this  valley.  The  acreage  of  berries  will  also 
probably  be  increased.  The  popular  demand 
has  a  wide  range  this  year,  including  prunes, 
peaches,  pears,  apricots  and  many  other  va- 
rieties. 

ARIZONA. 

Ripe  Oranges. — Yuma  Times,  Nov.  16:  Yuma 
is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  the  first  ripe  oranges 
this  year.  In  the  yard  of  John  Gandolfo  can 
be  seen  a  Navel  tree  with  fruit  fully  colored  and 
in  good  marketable  condition.  This  is  far 
ahead  of  anything  in  California.  Oranges  there 
are  perhaps  just  beginning  to  show  color  at 
this  time  and  will  be  passably  good  at  Christ- 
mas. For  the  holiday  trade  the  fruit  usually 
commands  $5  and  $6  per  box  in  San  Francisco. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Yuma  can  furnish  fully 
ripe  fruit  a  month  earlier  than  that  for  Thanks- 
giving tables.  Just  at  this  time  of  year  fresh 
fruit  is  nearly  all  gone,  and  heretofore  there 
has  been  nothing  until  oranges  ripened.  The 
blank  will  be  supplied  by  Yuma.  Here  is  the 
home  of  the  orange  and  lemon.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  when  Yuma's  fruit  becomes  a  factor 
in  the  market,  it  will  have  no  competition.  The 
fruit  of  no  other  section  will  be  ready,  and  the 
gilt-edge  prices  go  to  the  first  in  market. 
NEVADA. 

Honey  Shipments. — Reno  Gazette:  Mr.  Ball 
recently  shipped  East  a  carload  of  honey,  from 
which  he  will  realize  $3000,  clear  of  freight 
charges.  Messrs.  Frey,  Sherman  and  Little 
clubbed  together  and  loaded  another  car  for  the 
same  market,  from  which  they  will  net  $2700. 
The  sum  of  $5700  is  not  bad  medicine  to  take 
for  the  proceeds  of  the  industry  of  the  busy  bees 
on  four  ranches,  all  of  which  are  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  Reno. 

Nevada  Comb  Honey. — Reno  Gazette:  W.  K. 
Ball,  who  recently  shipped  a  car  of  comb  honey 
from  Reno  to  Medina,  Ohio,  received  the  follow- 
ing complimentary  notice  in  a  journal  pub- 
lished at  that  place:  "  Relative  to  our  car  of 
comb  honey  just  received,  we  desire  to  say  that 
it  is  the  finest  lot  of  comb  honey  we  ever  set 
eves  on,  and  you  do  not  have  to  credit  our  eyes 
alone  for  this  assertion.  All  who  have  seen  it 
add  a  like  testimony.  J.  A.  Buchanan  of  Holli- 
day's  Cove,  W.  Va.,  who  handles  many  tons  of 
honey  every  year,  and  is  a  good  judge,  writes, 
in  remitting  for  18  cases  received:  '  'This  is  the 
finest  lot  of  honey  we  have  had  for  years.  It 
came  in  perfect  condition.'  Some  broker-i  in 
Cleveland  wrote,  inquiring  prices,  and  when 
they  found  our  prices  one  to  three  cents  higher 
than  they  had  been  paying  for  good,  white 
honey,  they  thought  they  could  not  do  any- 
thing with  it;  but  after  seeing  it,  they  changed 
their  minds,  as  the  orders  are  coming  in  freely 
from  them." 


Unitarian  Literatare 

Bent  free  by  (he  Obahnino  Auximabt  of  the  First  Unita- 
rian Ohurch,  cor.  Ooary  ao<l  Franklin  Sts.,  San  Fran> 
Cisco.   Addregg  MIbb  S.  A.  Hobe,  as  above. 


"A  YAKI»  OF  PANSieS^-FREE. 

One  of  these  exquisite  oil  pictures.  36  inches  long,  a  com- 
panion piece  to  "  A  Yard  of  Roses,"  and  equal  to  the  orig- 
inal paiuting  which  cost  $300,  will  be  sent  to  you  or  any  of 
your  friends,  who  will  enclose  three  two-cent  stamps  each,  to 
to  pay  for  packing,  mailing,  etc.  Accompanyitig  it  will  be 
full  directions  for  beautifully  framing  it  at  home  at  a  cost  of 
a  few  cents,  making  a  Christmas  gift  worth  at  least  $5,00. 
This  valuable  present  will  be  sent  you  to  show  you  the 
beautiful  works  of  art  that  are  published  with  Demoiiest'h 
Family  Mao,izine.  Address  W.  Jennings  Demorest,  15 
E.  )4thSt.,  N.  Y. 


DO  YOU  WANT 

TO  BUY 

A  WATCH, 

PLATED-WARE.  JEWELRY, 

-OR- 

ANY  OTHER  ARTICLE 

For  a  Christinas  Present, 

OR  FOR  YOURSELF, 

THE 

Pacific  [joasl  Qone  ^upplj  j^ssociatioQ 


132  MARKET  ST.,  S.  F., 

WILL  GIVE  YOU 

THE   BEST  GOODS 
AT  THE    LOWEST  PRICES, 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 


FOR  $19.00 

We  can  send  you  one  ol  our 

SPECIALTY  SINGLE  BUGGY 
HARNESS. 

Which  Is  the  result  of  years  of  figuring  to  make  the  beet 
harness  ever  known  for  the  money.  It  Is  made  from  oak 
stocli,  hand  stitched  and  finished  by  skillful  mechanlos, 
handsome  full  nickel  or  Davis  hard  rubber  trimmings. 

Jast  the  Harness  for  an  Blegant  Tnrnoat. 

They  sell  here  for  836.00,  and  harness  not  as  good  le 
often  sold  for  $35.00  In  retail  shops.  If  harness  is  not  as 
represented,  money  will  be  refunded. 

Liebold  Harness  Co. 

110  UcAUlstsr  St.,  San  Franclsoo. 

Collar  and  Hames,  Instead  of  Breast  OoUar, 
82  OO  extra. 


Please  state  If  you  want  single  strap  Harness,  or  folded 
style  Harness,  with  traces  double  throughout. 


BARGAINS!!  BARGAINS!! 

85,500— Choice  Fruit  Tract  near  Haywards;  10  acres 
bearing  trees.   This  is  a  good  purchase. 

8'S',000— 40  acres  in  Ingomar,  Mercel  County,  highly 
improved,  good  house  and  barn,  20  acres  of  whicb  are  Mus- 
cat raisin  grapes  in  full  bearing,  5  acies  in  orchard,  10  acres 
in  alfalfa;  plenty  of  water. 

9 10<000— Twenty-five  (25)  acres  Belmont,  San  Mateo  Co., 
12  acres  in  fruit. 

8200 -Lots  (50x300),  Town  of  Belmont.  $50  down,  bal- 
ance on  time. 

83.500— Lots  (4)  In  City  of  Fresno;  exceptionally  well 
located  and  cheap;  will  exchange. 

812,000— A  very  desirable  Residence  and  Lot  (140x150), 
19th  Ave.  and  E.  17th  St.,  Oaklaud;fine  view;  easy  of  access; 
will  subdivide. 

83,ooo— Fine  20-acre  Tract  four  miles  from  Fresno 
(Woltors  Colony)  partly  improved. 

These  are  fine  properties  and  are  to  be  sold.  Write 
particulars  at  once. 

JOHN  F.  BTXeFE, 
No.  42  Market  Street,  Ham  Franciaco. 


PIANOS 


The  Recognized  Standard  of  Modern 
Piano  Manufacture. 


BAtTIMORK. 

22  &  24  E  Baltimore  St, 


NKW  YORK, 

14»  Fifth  Avenue. 


WASHINGTON,  817  Pennsylvania  Ave. 


AN  KXPEKIBNOKD  HORTI01ILTUR1.ST  WANTS  A 
Situation,  as  foreman  on  a  vineyard  :iii(llfruit  ranch  or  in  a 
nursery.    Ifirst-claas  references.  Address, 

A.  G.,  P.  O.  Hoi,  1',K)4,  Han  Francisco,  Oal. 


APIAKIAN  SUPPLIES.mS 

eaoh;  untested,  $1.00  each.  L  Hives,  $1.90  each.  Root's  V 
groove  leotiouB,  $6.00  per  1000.  Dadaiit'i  com b  foundation, 
68o  and  6fioa  pound.  Smokers,  $1.00  eaoh.  Qlobe  vella,  81.01 
•aob,  (to.    WH.  STVAX  k  HON.  Ban  Uateo,  Oal. 


The  Scientific  Kit  of  Tools 

 FOR  THE  

FARM,  DAIRY,  ORCHARD  OR  SHOP. 


Blacksmith's  Drill 
Press,  Hand  Feed; 
Weight,  65  lbs. 

Combination  Anvil 
and  Vise,  hardened 
facfl.  finely  polished' 
Weight,  60  lbs. 

Farmer's  Forge, 
No.  6  B,  will  heat 
14-inch  iron. 

Blacksmith '  s 
Hammer  and 
Handle,  2  lbs  , 
solid  cast  steel. 


B'acksmith's  Hot  and  Cold  Chisel, 
11  lbs.  each;  both  solid  cast  steel. 


Shoeing  Hammer  and  Handle;  weight,  9  ounces. 

EVERY  TOOL  GUARANTEED, 

And  we  offer  this 

Complete  Outfit  for  Only  $25.00 

Which  is  hardly  half  the  regular  prices,  and  none  can 
afiord  to  be  without  this  set.  Orders  by  mail  promptly 
filled.  Address 

a.  Q.  WIOKSON  &  CO., 

Nos.  3  St  6  Front  St.,  San  Francisco. 
346  N.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles.      141  Front  St.,  Portland. 


►♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦^ 

►  A  Choice  Gift  '.■  ■.■  ■." 

I  A  Grand  Family  Educator  '. 

►  A  Library  in  Itself  '."  '.' 

I  The  Standard  Authority  0  '. 


NEW  FROM  COVER  TO  COVER. 

♦  Fully  Abreast  of  the  Times. 

^     Successor  of  the  authentic  "TTna-^ 

♦  bridged."  Ten  years  spent  in  revising,  # 
^  100  editors  employed,  over  $300,000  ^ 
^  expended.  ^ 

f       SOLD  BY  ALL  BOOKSELLEBS.  T 

♦  OET  THE  BEST.  ♦ 

♦  Tio  not  "buy  leprinls  of  obsolete  editions.  ♦ 

♦  Send  for  free  pamphlpt  oont.-iining  specimen  ^ 
X  pages  and  FULL  PAKTICULABS.  J 

♦  G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  Publishers,  X 
^  Springfield,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A.  X 


HEALOS 


BUSINESS  OOIiJ-.J!;(JJ!J, 

24  POST  ST.,  S.  F. 

FOR  SEVENTY  -  FIVB  DOI.I.AKS  THIS 
College  Instructs  In  Shorthand,  Type  Writing,  Book- 
keeping, Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  the 
English  branches,  and  everything  pertaining  to  business 
for  six  full  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers,  and  give 
Individual  instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  school  hag 
Its  graduates  In  every  part  of  the  State, 
tr  Sbnd  for  Cikoolab. 

B.  p.  HBALD,  Prealdenl. 

0.  8.  HALET,  Secretary. 


rupture: 


PlLl!.»  ana  ali  n.ectal  Dis- 
eases POSITITBLT  OURBD,  In 
from  SO  to  60  days,  vriTB- 

OUT  OPBRATION  OR  DBTBN- 
TIOH  FROM  BCSINBSS.  AlsO 
ALL  NERVOUS,  SKIN,  BLOOD,  PRIVATE  AND 
CHRONIC  DISEASES  OF  BOTH  SEXES.  Strioturb 
AND  Urikary  Troctblrs  CURKD.  No  charge  unless  cure 
Is  effected.  Consultation  free.  Call  or  address  for  pam- 
phlet. DRS.  PORTKJIFIELD  &  LOSET,  838  Market  St 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


O  A  I  I  CODKI I  A  Ifyouwantto  know  about  California 
Un  LI  rUnIN  in  """l  *he  Pacific  states,  send  for  the 
VIIL-II  V rACIFie  RURAL  PRBSA. 

the  best  Illustrated  and  Leading  Kanultit:  iiud  Horticultural 
Weekly  of  the  Far  West.  Trial.  DOc  for  3  nios.  Two  sample 
ooples,  lOo.  Established  1870.  DEWEY  FUBLISHINQ  CO. 
SaOMarkelBt.,  a  T. 


I 


December  3,  1892. 
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Information 

FOI? 

Settlers! 


The  members  of  the  Kern  County  Land  Company  have  a  national  reputa- 
tion for  wealth,  business  and  financial  ability.  These  facto  set  the  matter  of 
reliability  at  rest.   The  company's  capital  stock  is  $10,000,000. 

They  have  400,000  acres  of  arable,  irrigable  lands  upon  which  the  sun  shines 
almost  constantly;  and  their  enormous  irrigation  system  renders  them  in- 
dependent of  the  annual  rainfall. 

A  clear  title;  rotation,  variety  and  certainty  of  crops;  easy  terms;  availability 
to  persons  in  moderate  circumstances;  ground  ready  for  the  plow — no  stones 
nor  thistles;  good  society;  schools;  churches,  etc.,  are  a  few  notable  attractions 
of  this  region  of  country. 


Kern  is  the  largest  county  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  It  has  the  finest 
climate  for  curing  and  drying  fruits,  etc. 

The  400,000-acre  territory  of  the  Kern  County  Land  Company  is  the  pick 
of  the  county. 

Its  area  is  6,184,000  acres. 

H  as  the  largest  irrigation  system  in  America. 

The  home  of  the  peach,  French  prune,  pear  and  raisin  grape. 

Planting  and  harvesting  can  be  carried  on  every  month  in  the  year. 

N  0  rocks,  hills  or  stumps  on  the  land. 

A  failure  of  crops  is  unknown  on  irrigated  lands. 

ICern  county  fruits  take  the  first  prize  at  the  State  Fair. 

T  And  can  be  made  to  pay  for  itself  in  less  than  three  years. 

(jrows  more  alfalfa  than  any  other  county  in  California. 


For 

Further 

Particulars 

Address 


The  advantages  of  good  soil  and  plenty  of  sun,  which  occur  in  the  Kern 
Valley,  would  have  been  of  little  avail  but  for  the  third  and  all-important 
one  of  an  abundance  of  water  from  never-failing  sources. 

T'hrough  300  miles  of  main  canals,  and  1,100  miles  of  laterals,  the  great  Kern 
river  furnishes  enough  moisture  to  slake  the  thirst  of  the  400,000  acres  al- 
ready referred  to. 

IDrought  is  out  of  the  question. 

The  system  has  been  constructed  in  the  most  careful  and  scientific  manner. 
Some  of  the  canals  are  125  feet  wide  and  six  feet  deep. 


Kern  County 
Land  Company. 

S.  W.  FERQUSSON. 
Bakersfleld,       -      -       -  California. 


P.&B. 


IDEAL  ROOFING. 

PRESERVATIVE  PAINTS. 
BUILDING  PAPERS. 


P.&B. 


People  who  have  been  annoyed  by  the  unpleas- 
antness caused  by  leaky  roofs,  draughty  rooms,  and 
the  like,  enjoy  undisturbed  bliss  after  using  our  well- 
known  products.  Those  who  are  as  yet  ignorant  of 
their  many  merits  can  be  enlightened  by  writing  for 
samples  and  descriptive  circulars,  furnished  free  by 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 

116  BATTERY  ST.,      -      -      SAN  FRANCISCO. 


la  the  BKST  in  the  Market  for  all  allnTtal  soils  and  is  also  the  Cheapest. 

/vTsTs  sxasxss. 

We  make  Iron  Frame  Gangs,  Single  Plows,  Superior  Channel  Iron  and  Wood  Frame  Harrows,  Disc  Harrows 
Warehouse  Trucks,  Wheelbarrows,  etc.,  etc.  ' 

Our  various  shops  are  wpH  equipped  and  we  do  all  kinds  of  jobbing  In  Planing  and  Woodworking,  Blacksmith- 
tng,  Foundry  and  Machine  Work. 

A  \e<ullDg  Item  of  our  numerous  manufactures  Is  the  Celebrated  Harvester,  the  "  H  ARVEST  PRINCE." 
Thoroughly  tested  this  season  and  proven  without  a  peer  In  Its  line.  Two  first  prizes  at  the  fairs  of  1892  (wherever 
exhibited).    We  also  maketho  ttockton  Chief  Header,  which  Is  not  surpassed  by  any. 

MATTESON  &  WILLIAMSON  MFG.  CO., 

370  MAIN   STREET,  STOCKTON. 


GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION, 

SHIPPING  I  COMMISSION  HOUSE. 

OmCS,  108  DAVIS  BTBEST.  SAN  F&AVdSGO.  OAL. 
WftrehouBe  and  Wharf  at  Port  Ooeta. 


CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED 

Money  advanced  on  Qraln  In  Store  at  lowest  poaalble  rates  of  Interest. 
Tall  OarKoee  of  Wheat  famished  Shippers  at  short  notice. 

ALSO  Q2DXB8  FOR  ORAIH  BAGS,  A«:rloaltxiral  Implementa.  Wagoni.  Grooerli^i 
and  MerohandlM  of  every  deKiription  Mlioited. 

B.  VAN  BYBBT,  Manager.  A.  M.  BBLT,  Assistant  Manager. 


SEND  FOB   OATALOQUE  AND  PRICE   LIST  OF 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,    -      -      FRESNO.  OAL. 


Mann's  Gfreen  Bone  Cutter 

FOR  POULTRT  POOD. 

Patented  June  IS,  1886;  Au^st  20,  1889.   Canada  Patent,  Jnne  12, 1890. 

WB  WARRANT  this  machine  to  cut  Dry  or  Green  Bones,  meat,  gristle  and 
all,  by  Hand  Power,  without  clog  or  difficulty,  or  MONEY  REFUNDED. 

GREEN  CUT  BONH  WiLI,  DOUBLE  THE  NU9IBJSB  OF  EGOS, 
will  make  them  26  per  cent  more  fertile,  and  increase  the  vigor  of  the  whole  flock. 
COST  OF  FEEDING  MATERIALLY  LESSENED. 

These  Cutters  are  endorsed  by  all  the  leadine  California  ponltrjTnen.  Send  for  a 
Catalogue  describing  all  sizes  of  Cutters  and  containing  vaulable  information  in  relation 
to  feeding  green  out  boneg. 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO., 


Paclflo  Coast  Amenta. 


PETALUMA,  CAL. 


THE  JONES  5-TON  WAGON  SCALE. 

Price  $66,  DellTered  ^  nyTrhera  In  the 

United  States. 
These  Scales  have  STEEL  BEARINGS,  Not  Wood— 

BEAR  THIS  IN  MIND. 
From  36  to  60  per  cent  cheapar  than  any  other 
Scales  of  like  quality.    All  sizes  and  kinds 
of  Scales  always  in  stock. 

Troman, Hooker  &  Co.,  San  Francisco. 


f  ACiFie  f^uraid  press. 
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Horses  Should  Wear  Light  Shoes. 

Horses  are  commonly  ma.<^e  to  carry  too 
heavy  shoes.  The  shoe  is  designed  merely 
to  protect  the  hoof,  and  the  lighter  it  can  be 
made  and  still  serve  its  purpose,  the  better 
for  the  horse.  Horses  that  are  devoted  to 
farm  work,  and  on  land  where  there  are  few 
or  no  stones,  may  dispense  with  shoes,  ex 
cept  while  the  ground  is  frozen.  This  would 
be  of  great  advantage  to  the  horse,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  saving  in  the  horseshoer's  bill. 
But  most  horses  require  shoeing,  and  the 
shoes  worn  are  heavy  iron  ones.  Steel  shoes 
can  be  made  lighter,  will  wear  longer,  and 
the  first  cost  is  not  so  much  more  that  it 
need  prevent  their  being  used.  Light  horses 
and  driving  horses  should  always  use  them 
For  horses  of  i,ioo  pounds  weight,  and  with 
well  shaped,  upright  feet,  the  fore  shoes 
should  weigh  about  one  pound  each,  and  the 
hind  ones  twelve  ounces.  If  four  ounces  are 
added  to  each  shoe,  let  us  see  what  a  differ- 
ence it  will  make.  In  plowing,  cultivating, 
mowing  reaping  and  many  other  farm  oper 
ations,  a  horse  will  walk  from  ten  to  twenty 
miles  a  day,  and  advances  about  four  feet  at 
a  step.  At  each  step  the  horse  lifts  half  a 
pound  extra  on  its  two  feet,  or  six  hundred 
and  sixty-six  pounds  in  every  mile.  In 
day's  work  of  fifteen  miles  the  horse  would 
lift  nine  thousand  nine  hurdred  pounds  extra, 
or  nearly  five  tons.  If  the  force  required  to 
lift  this  five  tons  of  iron  could  be  expended 
in  the  work  the  horse  is  doing,  much  more 
could  be  accomplished.  In  the  lipht  of 
these  facts,  is  it  any  wonder  that  when  young 
horses  begin  to  wear  shoes  they  soon  become 
leg-weary,  have  their  step  shortened  and  ac 
quire  a  slower  walking  gait? — American 
Agricuturist. 

Steamers  of  the  World. 

The  new  list  of  the  merchant  marine  com 
piled  by  the  Bureau  Veritas,  which  is  now 
in  press,  gives  some  interesting  statistics 
concerning  the  great  ocean  steamship  com 
panies  of  the  world. 

Some  people  will  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  the  transatlantic  lines  are  not  the  lead- 
ing ones  in  aggregate  tonnage  or  number  of 
vessels.  The  British  India  of  Glasgow  and 
the  British  India  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany and  the  British  India  Associated 
Steamers,  all  one  concern,  head  the  list  with 
103  steamships.  Their  aggregate  measure- 
ment is  293  635  tons. 

Next  stands  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Steamship  Company  with  36  steamships, 
representing  216,887  tons.  Next  in  order 
comes  the  Compagnie  des  Messageries  Mari- 
times  with  61  vessels,  whose  aggregate  ton- 
nage is  202,522.  The  fourth  on  the  list  is 
the  Norddeuti^cher  Lloyd  of  Bremen,  some 
of  whose  vessels  ply  to  this  port.  This  com- 
pany has  66  steamers,  measuring  in  all  197,- 
169  tons. 

Other  important  lines  are  the  Navigazione 
Generale  Itatiana,  106  steamers,  170,755 
tons;  the  Compagnie  Generale  Transatlan- 
tique,  66  steamers,  167,487  tons;  the  Ham- 
burg-American Packet  Company,  56  steam- 
ers, 165  442  tons;  the  Wilson  Line,  86  steam- 
ers, 158,089  tons;  the  Austrian  Lloyd,  73 
steamers,  128  359  tons;  the  Allan  Line,  39 
steamers,  123038  tons;  the  Spanish  Com- 
pania  Transatlantica,  34  steamers,  94,163 
tons;  the  White  Star,  20  steamers,  95,370 
tons,  and  the  Cunard,  26  steamers,  85,913 
tons.   

Decorative  Glass. — The  use  of  decora- 
tive glass  in  modern  buildings  is  becoming 
more  and  more  widespread  everyday.  Stained 
glass  is  used  not  only  in  transoms  and  dome 
lights,  but  the  ordinary  clear  glass  used  in 
windows,  doors  and  partitions  is  either  em- 
bossed by  an  acid  process  or  etched  by  a 
sand  blast,  creating  a  new  world  of  decora- 
tions. There  is  the  ordinary  ground  glass 
on  which  one  can  write  with  a  pencil,  but 
this  method  of  decoration  has  been  super- 
seded by  the  silver  embossed  process,  which 
renders  the  glass  at  once  obscure  and  trans- 
lucent, and  which  will  not  receive  pencil 
marks  or  finger  stains.  The  decoration  con- 
sists of  scroll,  diamond,  square  and  circular 
repeats,  decorated  borders,  monograms  and 
numbering  and  lettering  of  all  kinds  for 
commercial  purposes.  A  panel  of  chipped 
glass  that  seems  to  be  sliced  from  the  irreg- 
ular face  of  a  crystal  rock  is  a  brilliant  ac- 
companiment to  its  decorative  surroundings. 


In  experiments  on  the  influence  of  food 
and  surroundings  on  the  color  of  animals, 
Mr.  E.  B.  Poulton  reared  caterpillars  of  the 
pepper  moth  under  different  conditions. 
Those  confined  among  green  leaves  and 
twigs  become  green,  those  having  black  or 
brown  twigs  mingled  with  their  food  were 
brown  or  black,  and  others  were  tutned 
light-colored  by  white  pepper.  With  arti- 
ficial colors,  red  and  blue  tended  to  produce 
a  dark  coloration,  though,  very  strangely, 
painted  twigs  had  not  the  same  effect  as 
those  with  the  same  natural  tints. 


The  year  of  greatest  growth  in  boys  is  the 
17th;  in  girls  the  14th.  While  girls  reach 
full  height  in  their  15  h  year,  they  acquire 
full  weight  at  the  age  of  20.  Boys  are 
stronger  than  girls  from  birth  to  the  nth 
year;  then  girls  become  physically  superior 
until  the  i7ih  year,  when  the  tables  are 
again  turned,  and  remain  so.  From  Novem- 
ber to  April  children  grow  very  little  and 
gain  no  weight;  from  April  to  July  they  gain 
in  height  but  lose  in  weight,  and  from  July 
to  November  they  increase  greatly  in  weight, 
but  not  in  height. 


PROMPT,  COOP  WORK. 

Mr,  Willet  F.  Cook,  Canajoharie,  N.  Y  ,  writes:  "  Awoke  one 
morning  with  excruciating  pains  in  my  slioulder.  Tried  various 
reliefs  for  sudden  pains  without  effect ;  went  to  my  office  ;  the  pain 
became  insufferable  ;  went  home  at  ii  o'clock  and  used  ST. 
JACOBS  oil;  effect  magical,  pain  ceased,  and  at  I  o'clock  went 
to  work  ;  cure  permanent  " 

Little  Rapids,  Wis. 
My  wife  suffered  with  such  intense  neuralgic  pains  in  the  face,  she  thought  she 
would  die.   She  bathed  her  face  and  head  with  ST.  JACOBS  OIL, and  it  cured  her  in 
four  hours. 

CARL  SCHEIBE. 


THE"! 


.WHEELS." 

NO  POLE. 


Solid  RmforT 

^^Self-Guidlngj^l^   Tongueless  | 


Our  booE= 

"Fun  on  the  Farm,"  sent 
Free  to  all  wlio  mention  tlils  paper. 


■wheel 
/landslide. 

No 
Bide  draft. 
No 

neck  weight. 
_  No  lifting 

fJa.'jfrr  ^^sr"^''^^ri^^^^^3ll^        at  corners. 
Vriviiui.  ^^s^^J^jf^^^^si''^        Brake  prevents 
^ Strtiinliter  Furroii>S^^3S^^^^p]ow  running  on  team, 
and  JLS{;hter  Draft  than  any  plow  on  or  off  wheels. 
Kqually  adapted  to  Western  prairies  and  hard,  stony 
ground,  or  hillsides. 


ECONOMIST  PLOW  CO.,  So.'Bend,  Ind.,  or  Stanton,  Thomson  &  Go.,  Sacramento. 

t7~SpeclaI  prices  and  time  f'»r  trial  irlven  on  first  orders  from  points  where  we  have  no  agents. 


BYRON  JACKSON, 

 MAVUPACTURER  OF  

ENGINES,BOILERS,PUMPS, 

WINDMILLS,  HORSEPOWERS. 

COMPLETE  POWER  AND  PUMPING  PLANTS. 

Hatvesting  and  Hay-Makiag  MacMoery. 
Write  for  Catalogue.  Address: 

BYRON  JACKSON,  625  ixih  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


JACKSON'S  :!E 
WITH /e  I 
FOR  PUMPINOi 


'  UGAL  puap 
SHAFT 
M  WELLS. 


Stockton -Fresno  Business  College. 
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THE  LEADING  FEATURE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  IS  ITS  HOME. 

Tnitlon  One  Tear  (S2  Weeks),  $75. 

Sixteen  Regular  Teachers  and  Over  Three  Hundred  Students  attending.  Courses  Thorough,  Rates  Lowest 
Instruction  the  Beat,  and  School  the  Most  Reliable.  Addresii  W.  O.  RAMSEY. 


IMPORTANT  TO  FARMERS. 

We  have  a  lar,;*  sum  of  m  )ney  to  loan  at  a  low  rate 
ot  ioterest  on  mortgage  on  ranches.  Write  to  us  (or 
full  particulars.  Buy,  eell  and  exchange  lands  and  Im- 
pr^vfd  farms.  Holcom  &  Howe,  608  Calif  jrnia  Street, 
Karj  Francisco,  Room  28. 


$500,000 

To  I/OAM  !■  IHT    AHODHT  AT  THR  TltT  L0WB8T  IfASSIT 

rate  of  interest  on  approved  security  Id  Farming  Lands. 
A.  BCHULLEB,  Boom  8,  «20  OalUornU  Btreet,  Ban 
fraactKo. 


aiTCRAVIITG  C0MFAXT7, 

Engravings  made  from  photographs,  drawings  and  original  designs,  (or  newspaper,  book,  card  and  Job  printing 
Kngraved  prints  enlarged  or  reduced,  cheaply  and  quickly.  Also  copies  of  manuscript,  legal  documents,  wills, 
contracts,  signatures,  portraits,  buildings,  machinery  and  printed  documents  reproduced  with  accuracy.  Photo 
graphs,  stereoscopic  views,  etc.,  duplicated,  enlarged  or  reduced.  Slides  (or  magic  lanterns  made  from  photographs 
lithographs,  and  steel  or  wood  engravings,  etc.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Agents  wanted  In  all  cities  and  in  all 
towns.    Address,  for  further  information.  Dnwirv  Knoravino  Co.,  226  Market  Mt.,  San  F-»nclico. 


TO 


When  you  can  learn  It  AT  HOMBl  without  a 

Teacher  within  100  hours.   Send  (or  particulars. 

H.  K.  STARK WBATHBB  CO.,  ilXO  Santome  St.,  8.F. 


The/EOLIANJ 

Ihe  Greaiest  of  all  Musical 
Inslrumenls. 


In  Inventing  the  MtW&n  was  to  make  an  Instrument, 
that  would  do  away  with  the  years  o(  pr-  ctlce  mad 
necessary  by  the  piano  and  organ  and  at  the  9\me  time 
have  music 

IN  NO  WAY  MECHANICAL, 

But  capable  of  the  most  delicate  shading  In  expression- 
and  time,  entirelyat  the  will  o(  the  per(ormer. 


The  OELESTINA! 

A  marvellous  little  Inst  ument  equal  to  an  Organ 
for  fanally  nse.  Plays  all  classea  o(  music:  no  skill) 
req  uired.    Prlc  9S5. 

Send  (or  catalogues  and  terms  to 

KOHLER  &  CHASE, 

26  28-30  O'Farrell  St ,       San  Francisco. 


6RANGERS'  BANK 

OF  CALIFORNIA, 
BAN    FRANOISOO,  OAL. 

Incorporated  April,  18T4. 


AathorlBed  Oapltal  $1,000,000 

Oapltal  paid  ap  and  Beserre  Fand  800,009 
OlTidenda  paid  to  Stockholders^ .  720,000 

OFFICERS. 

A.  D.  LOGAN  ,  Presideat 

I.e.  STEELE  Vice-President 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIEB  Caahler  and  Managei 

FRANK  MoMlTLIJEN  SecreUry 

General  Banking.  Deposits  received.  Gold  and  Silver. 
Bills  of  Exchange  bought  and  sold.  Loans  on  wheat  and 
country  produce  a  specialty, 

Jannarv  1.  1892  A.  HONTPKLLnER,  Kaniffar. 


-THE- 


PorteoDS  Improved  Scraper 

Patented  April  3,  1883.   Patented  April  17, 1883. 


Manofactored  by  G,  LISSENDEN. 

The  attention  of  the  public  is  called  to  this  Scraper 
and  the  many  varieties  of  work  of  which  It  is  capable, 
such  as  Railroad  Work,  Irrigation  Ditches,  Levee  Build* 
log.  Leveling  Land,  Road  Making,  etc. 

This  implement  will  take  up  snd  carry  its  load  to  any 
desired  distance.  It  will  distribute  the  dirt  evenly  or 
deposit  its  load  in  bulk  as  desired.  It  will  do  the  work 
of  Scraper,  Grader,  and  Carrier.  Thousands  of  these 
Scrapers  are  in  use  In  all  parts  o(  the  country. 

tS"  This  Scraper  Is  all  steel— the  only  one  manufae. 
tured  in  the  State. 

Price,  all  Steel,  (our-hor8e,(  40;  Steel  two-horse,  $81. 
Address  all  orders  to  O.  LI8S£NI>£N,  Stockton, 
Oalifernla. 


Gas  Machine. 


The  new  improved  AUTOMATIC  GAS  MACHINES 
stand  unequaleJ  on  the  whole  Pacific  Coast  (or  lighting 
country  homes,  suburban  residences,  hotels,  etc.  The 
light  produced  by  these  machines  Is  Bright,  Clean  aid 
S'.eady,  but  so(t  and  soothing  to  the  eye.  Kmlttlng 
No  ^moke  and  being  uniform,  it  has  no  equal  for 
reading  by.  The  cost  Is  more  than  One-Half  Less  than 
coal  gas  anywhere,  it  being  but  $1  per  1000  cnblc 
faet.  Thesa  Machines  are  sold  at  rednced  rates, 
bat  every  one  la  gaaranteed  to  give  entire 
satisfaction.  Befora  purchasing  elsewhere,  call  and 
examine  them  or  send  for  illustrated  catalogue  at  Noa. 
43-45  Stevenson  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

JACOB  SCHREIBER,  Manager. 


UNION  IRON  WORKS, 

SAOBAMEINTO,  OAL. 

ROOT.   NEILSON    &  OO., 

UAKtTFAOTTTRIRI  Ot 

Steam    Engines,  Boilers^ 

AMD  ALIi  KINDS  OF 

MACHINERY  FOR  MINING  PURPOSES. 

Flouring  Uills,  Saw  Mills  and  Quartz  Hills  Hachinerr 
oonstruoted,  fitted  up  and  repaired. 

Front  St.,  bet.  MAO  Sts.,       Sacramento.  Ow^lr 
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Ii  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  60c  per  line  per  month. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE, 


J.  I.  Parsons,  Saota  Roea,  Oil.  Shlra  stallion, 
pwe-bred,  registered,  com.ng  four  years  old;  war- 
ranted a  breeder,  for  esle;  or  will  trade  (or  yearling 
eattle,  town  lots  or  land. 


r.  H.  BQBKE,  626  Market  St.,  a  F.;  Registered 
Holsteins;  winners  of  mora  first  prizes,  sweepstakes 
and  special  premiums  than  any  nerd  on  the  Coast 
Pnre  registered  Berkshire  Pigs.    All  strains. 


JBBSEYS— The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  Registered  Herd  Is 
owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.    Animals  tor  sale. 


P.  PBTERSEN,  Sites,  Colusa  Co  ,  Importer  ^Breeder 
of  registered  Shorthorn  Cattle.    Young  bulls  (or  sale, 

JOHN  LYNCH,  Petaluma,  breeder  o(  thoroughbred 
Shorthorns.    Youog  stock  for  sale. 


WILD  FLOWEB  STOCK  FABM,  Fresno  Go. 
A.  Hellbron  &  Bro.,  Props.,  Sac  Breeders  of  thorough- 
.bred  strains  and  Cnilkshank  Shorthorns;  also  Registered 
Herefords;  a  fine  lot  o(  young  bulls  in  each  herd  (or  sale. 


OHABLES  E  HUMBERT,  Cloverdale,  CaL,  Im< 
porter  and  Breeder  of  Recorded  Holsteiii-Frlesian 
Cattle.   Catalogneg  on  application. 

M-  D.  HOPKINS,  Petaluma,  Breeder  of  Shorthorns. 
Dealer  in  fresh  Cows,  Beef  Cattle  and  Sheep. 


PBBCHEBON  HOBSES.— Pxue  bred  horses  and 
mares,  all  ages,  and  guaranteed  breeders,  or  sale  at 
my  ranch  near  Lakeport,  Lake  Co,,  Cal.  New  cata. 
logue  now  ready.    Wm.  B.  Collier. 


P.  H.  MUBPHY.  Perkins,  Sao.  Co. ,  CaL ,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 


PBTBB  SAXE  it  SON,  Lick  House,  San  Fianolaco, 
Oal.  Importers  and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  o( 
•Terr  variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 

WILLIAM  NLLES,  Los  Angeles, CaL  Thoroughbud 
Beglstered  Holsteln  and  Jersey  Cattle.   None  better. 


POULTRY. 


DBEB  MOUNT  POULTBY  YARDS,  St  Helena, 
Cal.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  W.  Holland  Turkeys, 
Toulouse  Qeese  and  Pekin  Ducks  acd  Guinea  Figs. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTBY  FARM,  Stockton, 
CaL,  send  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


JOHN  McFARLTNG,  Calistoga,  Cal.,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Choice  Poultry.  Send  (or  Clrealar.  Thor* 
oughbred  Berkshire  Pigs. 


B.  O.  HEAD;  Napa,  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Land 
and  Water  Fowls.    Send  (or  New  Catalogae. 


C.  BLOM,  St.  Helena,  Brown  Leghoras  a  specialty. 


SHEEP  AND  QOATS. 


B.  H.  CRANE,  Petaluma,  Cal.,  breeder  and  importer. 
South  Down  Sheep;  also  Fox  Hounds  (rom  Missouri. 


SWINE. 


J.  p.  ASHLEY.  Linden,  Cal.,  breeder  and  importer 
of  Thoroughbred  Swine.  Small  Yorkshire  Victoiia, 
Essex  and  Poland-China.    Superior  ttock,  low  prices. 


WILLIAM  NILES,Lo8  Angeles,  Cal.  Thoroughbred 
Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Pigs.  Circulars  (ree. 


TYLBB  BEACH,    Baa  Jose,  C^l.,    biMdsi  of 
Ihoraoghbred  Berkshire  and  Kasex  Hogs 


HOLBERT&  CONGER, 

Importers  and  Dealers 
Direct  from  Europe, 

Enellsb    Sblre  Draft, 

Cleveland  Bay 
and    Oerman  Coach 
Stallions. 
189  Eighteenth  St., 
Lbs  Angeles,  Oalifornla 
Write  for  Catalogae. 


PERCHER0N8 


FOR  SALE. 


HaTlng  decided  to  plant  my  place  in  fruit,  I  oBer  all 
my  pnre  Percheron  stock  for  sale,  keeping  only  enough 
(or  working  the  place.    Time  will  be  allowed  to  all  re- 
sponsible pnrchEk'ters  that  they  may  need,  at  7  per  cent. 
WM.  B.  COLI.IBB, 

Xikkeport,  Oal. 


Calves,  Yearlings  and  2-year-olds 


FOR  8AI.B. 
BOBBRT  A8H3UBNEa, 
Baden  Station,  San  Mateo  County,  OaU 

Only  three-fourths  mile  from  the  terminus  of 
the  8.  r.  anrt  Sin  Mateo  Klectric  Koawl. 


Engraving, 


SOME 

PEOPLE  WANT  THE  EARTH 

WE 

— Only  want  to  fence  it  in 


The 

J   With  the 

Lightest, 
Strongest, 

New 

Cheapest 

i  Waukegan 

and  best 

Fencing 

1  Steel 

in  the 

1  ^^^^^^ 

W'orld. 
90  lbs.  to 

Fence 

100  rods. 

1  Wire, 

MADE  ONLY  BY 


WASHBURN  &  MOEN  MFG.  CO. 

SAN  FRAKCIbCO  OFFICE  AND  WAREHOUSE 
8  AND  10   PINE  STREET. 


OUR  BRAND. 

Stocktonia. 

Try  it.    It  makes  light,  sweet  and  del'cious 
||H  iW||  bread.   You  can  have  1500  barrels  every  day. 

ll  Farmers' Union  &  Milling  Co. 

ilWIII'  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


Parsons  &  Griffltli 

GEYSERVILLE, 
Sonoma  Co., 


Cal. 


BRBKSERS  OF 


Shire  Horses. 


Our  stock  is  of  the  very  best, 
having  won  nearly  every  prize 
competed  for  at  the  State  and 
County  Fairs  the  lait  three 
years. 


Parties  desiring  to  purchase 

A  FIRST  CLASS 

YOUNG  STALLION 

Should  not  fall  to  see  our 
stock  and  get  our  prices  and 
teims  befoie  buying  as  we  are 
prepared  to  and  will  sell  at 
prices  that  defy  competition. 


BED    BALL  BRAND. 


Genuine  only  with  RKD 
BALL  brand. 

Recommended  by  Gold- 
smith, Marvin,  Gamble, 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  etc.,  etc. 

It  keeps  Horses  and  Cattle 
healthy.  For  miloh  oows; 
it  increases  and  enriches 
their  mUk. 

898  Howard  St.,  Saa 
Fraiiotsoo,  Oal. 


Registered  Herd  Book  Stock  of  the  Aaggie,  Netherland,  Nep- 
tune, Clifden.  Artis  and  other  families.   None  better. 

Of  the  Coomassie,  Alphea  and  other  choice  strains. 

Poland-Ohina  and  Berkshire  Pigs. 

aE'OTTIj'nnr— Nearly  all  Varieties. 

Third  Edition  POITLTKY  &  STOCK  BOOK,  50  cents 
y  mail  postpaid.   Thirteen  years  experience  on  this  coast. 

Address:       T^]Vt.    XCXXjifSS  cCs  CO..  X^OS   ^XXCSeloas.  Oa,1. 


SHROPSHIRES  FOR  SALE. 

30  to  40  Thoroughbred  and  High- 
Qrade  Shropshire  Rams  Ready  for 
Service. 

Thia  stock  Is  the  Best  in  the  State,  having  been 
seleHid  from  the  famous  flock  of  the  late  Andrew 
Smith,  of  Redwood  City 

L  E.  McMAHAN  &  SONS, 

OFFICE,  82   Fourth  Sreet,  San  FranciMio, 
RANCH,  Dixon,  Oal. 


}  Dewey  4  Co.'s  ScientiBc  Press  Patent  Agency  { 


Established 
1860 


Hap*rlor  Wood  and  Metal  K  /rav 
lu(,  Klectrotfirfog  and  BtereotxplDg 
prumptif  atteodtd  to  at  tblg  offi  e 


A.  T  llEWKY 

W.  B  Ewer. 
OlO.  H.  8TROIIO. 

IwysKTORS  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  It  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old,  experienced,  first-class 
Agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  Associates  and  Agents  In  Washington  and  the  capital  cities  of  the  principal 
nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  editorial,  scientific  and  Patent  Liw  Library,  and  record  of  original 
cases  In  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can  be  oBered  home  Inventors  by  other  ogencies 
the  Information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful  practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of 
patents  already  granted,  lor  the  purpose  of  determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables 
OS  olten  to  g\v  advloe  which  will  save  iDventors  the  expense  of  applying  tor  Patents  npon  Inventions  which  are  not 
new   Circular*  of  advice  sent  free  on  reO'  Ipt  of  po8'a,'o.    Address  DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  San  Francisco. 


COLTS  BROKEN. 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

One  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  San 
Leandro,  Alameda  County, 

 HAS  

Every  Facility  for  Breaking  Colts  Properly. 

Rates  Very  Reasonable. 
HOBSBS  BOARDED  AT  ALL  TIMES. 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

OII.BERT  TOMPKINS,  Proprietor, 
P.  O.  Box  149  San  Leandro.  Oal, 


Dr.A.B.BUZARD, 

VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

MEMBER  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERIU: 
ary  Surgeons,  London,  England.  Late  Veterinary 
Surgeon  in  the  United  States  Army.  Veterinary  Con- 
tributor to  the  "  Pacific  Rural  Press."  The  diseases  of 
•kll  Domestic  Animals  treated  on  Scientific  Principles. 
Special  attention  given  to  Chronic  Lameness  and  Surgical 
Operations.  40B  BRODEBICK  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Calls  to  the  country  promptly  attended  to.  Telephone 


H.  E.  CARPENTER, 
Veterinary  Surgeon, 

Graduate  of  Ontario  Veterinary  College,  Toronto,  Oan»d«. 
RESIDENCE  AND  VETERINARY  INFIRMARY: 

SSI  Qolden  Gate  Avenue,  San  FranclBca 

Telephone  3069. 
i^OPBN  DAT  AMD  NIGHT, 
No  risk  In  throwing  horses     Veterinary  operating  tabl* 
on  the  premises. 


MONEY'M^Jlo^i^eV 

By  using  the  Pacific  Incabator 
and  Brooder,  which  will  hatch  anv 
^kind  of  eggs  better  than  a  hen.  InxxnU 
'versal  use.  Gold  Medal  wherever  ex- 
hibited. Thoroughbred  Poultry 
a,nd  Poultry  Appliances.  Send 
8  ct3.  in  stamps  for  83- page  catalogue, 
with  30  full-sized  colored  cuts  of  thor- 
oughbred fowls,  toPaciflcTncuba- 
tor  Co.,  137  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


NO  HATCHER  MADE 

Can  show  better  results 

Over  60  in  auccessful  opera- 
tion at  Decatur,  Ills.,  alone. 
The  greatest  hatch  e^er  ac- 
complished, 228  chicks  hatch- 
ed at  one  time,  with  a  2!.0  capa-' 
city  Reliable  Incubator. 
Hundreds    o  f  testimonials. 

ty*Inclo96  4  cents  in  stamps   

for  new  illustrated  catalogue.  t^Address  XhS 

EELIABLE  INCUBATOB  <fc  BbOODEB  Co.,  QUEJCT,  Tt  t 


HALSTED  INGDBATOR 

COMPAJST, 
IBIS  Myrtle  Streei,  •aklaatl  OaL 

Bend  Btamp  for  Circular 


D^ill  *V O  V  RJI  BT  hM  Hens  are be<nnnlng 
fSJSflm  I  t\  I  nn  B  IV  f  to  stop  laying  and 
consequently  the  price  of  eggi  is  adTancing  Every  one 
Bhould  now  feed  Wellington's  Improved  Egg  Food  regularly 
if  they  desire  to  have  eggs  sell  when  they  reach  high 
prices.  Get  it  of  any  MERCHANT  or  of  Proprietor, 
B.  F.  WELLINGTON,  425  Wasliington  St.,  San  Franci«co, 


STOCK  H  SCALES 


4TOP|  

U.S.  STANDARD.  FULLY  WARRANTED, 

Delireied  at  joat  R.  B.  Statiao  and  ample  time  fst 
~  boildin^K  and  teednc  aCowed  befoce  acceptaooa. 

OSGOOD  &  THOMPSON, Binghamton.M.r. 

PORTABLE  PLATFORM  SCALES, 
TRUCKS,  ETC. 

Xwenty-flve  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  other  on  the 
market.   Send  for  Catalogue. 

C.  H.  LINDEMANN,  Agent, 

liiO  KEARNY  STBBET,  SAN  FBANOISOO. 


ANGURA  tiOATS  FOR  SALE. 


A  number  of  pure-bred  Angora  Goats  In  lots  to  suit. 
This  is  the  stock  of  goats  formerly  owned  by  Julias 
Weyand  and  will  be  sold  cheap  for  cash.  Address 

KBNEjT  WBTAND,  Colusa.  Oal. 


4:6 
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Iwipdinilb,  hm%  ^tc. 


BALVANIZED 

GEARED  AERMOTOR 

Be-ilfsi"iicil  niirl  much  improved,  furiuslies  power  to 

PUMP,  GRIND,  CUT  FEED,  and  SAW  WOOD. 


Forl2-ft. 

Steel 
Geared 
—  Aerinotor. 

I  work  of  4  horses  at  half  the  cost  of 
one,  ana  is  "»  always  harnessed  and  never  gets  tired 
\Tith  our  Steel  «tub  Towe.  it  Is  easy  to  put  on  ham. 
Send  for  elaborate  designs  for  putting  power  in  barn, 
a  rn^ATAD  Pfl         ^  Rockwell  Sts.,  Chicago, 

AtnnrlU  I  Uif  uU'  ^  '''raucisoo. 


ALAMEDA  STEEL  WIND  HILL. 


10, 12  and  14  ft. 

Cheaper  than  an; 
Ftrst-Claas  Mill  Id 
the  market. 
Every  On* 

Guaranteed. 

No  bearings,  no 
gprings,  no  wheels 
to  get  out  of  order. 
The  Sim  Idlest  mill  In 
the  world. 

10  foot  $40  00 

12  foot   60  00 

14  f  jot   60  00 

Agents  Wanteo 

—  ADDaSSB— 


TRUMAN,  HOUKFR  k  CO..  San  Francisco  or  Fresno. 


WIND  MILLS 

T 
E 
E 


If  you  are  handling  Wind 
Mills  you  cannot  afford  to  do 
so  longer  without  having  our 
prices.  If  you  want  a  Wind 
Mill  for  your  own  use  you  will 
lose  money  if  you  purchase  be- 
fore seeing  our  line. 


ECLIPSE- HUSTLER -BELOIT 

WIND  MILLS  are  the  most  rcllalilc. 

ANGLE  &  TUBULAR  STEEL  TOWERS! 


Fairbanks,  Morse  &Co^ 

CMention  this  paper.)  CHICAGO.  \LLf 


0.  H.  EVANS  &  OO. 

(Sneoessors  to  THOMSON  *  EVANS), 

110  and  119  Beale  Street,  S.  F. 

MACHINE  WOaKS, 
Steam  Pumps,  Steam  Enginet 

and  all  kinds  oi  UACHINERT 

^  O 

IT 

rr 


WL  g  I  if  E  H  U  i  I  I  Mining,  Ditching,  Pumping, 
r^a^i  Wind  and  Steam:  Heating  Boilers,  &.C.  Will 
9m  b  ^mpay  you  to  Bend  25c.  for  Encyclopedia,  of 

1500  Engrauinga.  The  American  Well  Works,  Aurora.Ill. 
also,  Chicago,  111.;  Dallas,  Tex.;  Sydney.  N.  S.  W. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 
728  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FHANOISCO,  OAL 
Open  All  Year. 
A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  President. 
Assaytng  of  Ores,  929;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon  Assay 
t26;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.    Full  course  of  assaying,  t60 
ESTABLISHED  1861  tS"  Send  for  circular. 


SPRAY  YOUR  TREES! 

WMtewash  7onr  Barns  and  Feaces! 
WAINWRIGHT'S  PUMPS 

Do  Either  Sncoeaafnlly. 
Catalogue  and  testimonials  sent  by  mall, 
WM.  WAINWKIGHT, 
Mo.  B  Spear  Street,  San  Franolaoo.  Oal. 


WHEN  IN  WANT  OF  A  MILL 

BUY  THE  BESTl 


"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Insecticide. 

Sole  Axents, 

No.  B  MABKBT  ST..      -     Sao  Franolaoo. 


i»ounLK 
Breech-Loader 

$7.50 
RIFLES$2.oo 
WATCHES 


GUNS 


BICYCLES  $15 

illl  kliidicNraptT  Iban  cl««- 
whiTe.  Hffora  you  buy, 
■rofl  fitamp  for  calaloRue  to 

The  PowELi  4  Clement  Co. 

IOC  Mala  8t.,Claelaa>tl,0 


It  Will  Cost  Yon 
No  More  Than 
Other  Makes. 


Cfliniiiiggiop  flercliapts. 

DALTON  BROS., 

Commission  Merchants, 

 AMD  DEiLBBS  IH  

CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON  PRODUCE, 

Oreen  and  Dried  Fruits, 
Grain,  Wool,  Hides,  Beans  and  Polatoes. 

AdvanooB  made  on  Oonalenmente. 

808  ft  310  Davii  St.,        Ban  franolaoo. 

IP.  0.  Box  IDSe.] 
VComlgnmeots  Solicited, 


Was  Awarded  the  Premium  at  State  Fair  Sacramento,  OVER  ALL  OTHERS. 

WE  MAKE  THEM  BOTH  PAINTED  AND  GALVANIZED. 

Please  note  that  an  8i-loot  mill  has  BJ  feet  more  wind  suif»ce  than  an  8-(oot  mill. 
EVERY  MILL  GUARANTEED.  '^P""^"'       V^rt,X.o^^^^y  stomas  t^.t^o  not. reoi. 

Anv  Mill  that  does  not  worK  eatlsfactory  may  be  returned  to  us  and  we  will 
pay  the  freight  both  ways. 

THE  CRANE  COMPANY, 

405  &  407  Market  Street.        -        -        San  Francisco,  Oal. 


THE  ECONOMY  HORSE-POWER 

 WITH  

Fly-Wheel  Walking  Beam  for  Pamping  I.argeQaantltle»  of  Water 
Sand  for  Catalogue  and  Price  Llat 


F.  W.  KROGH  &  CO.,  51  Beale  Street,  S.  F. 


MPROVED  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

TOOL  COMPANY 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

Machinery  and  Information 
for  Irrigating  Plants 
of  All  Sizes. 

ESTIMATES  OHEERFULIiT 
FUBMI8HED. 

Address  Works,  FilSt  &  StCVenSOn  Sts. 
SAN  FRANCISCO  OAL. 

Send  or  book  showing  cheap  Iriigation,  mailed 
free. 


JOSHUA  HENDY  MACHINE  WORKS 


Proprietors  of  the  City  Iron  Works. 

PRINCIPAL  OFFICE,  NO.  61   FREMONT  ST, 
Works,  Cor.  Bay,  Kearny  and  Francisco  Sts., 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CAUFORNIA, 

ManotactureTS  of  and  Dealers  in 

Boilers,  EDgiDes,  Pamps  aDdMacMnerj 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

WATER  PIPE  FOR  SALE  CHEAP, 

L.ap- Welded  Wronght-Iron  Tablng  Coupled  wltb 
Patent  L.ead-L.lned  Ooapllngs. 

FOR  IRRIOATING.  FARM,  DAIRY  AND  OTHER  PURPOSES 


MANUFACTnRBRB  OF 


i£r'cr>i.«.  To-i3V3xr  itct.a.'X'xsz*.  ^o«7"oi=i.i^€i. 
Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

»    180  BBALK  STtiEBT,  SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required    All  kinds  of  Toole  supplied  foi 
muklng  Pipe.     Eatiixatea  given  when  required.     Are  prepared  f  <i  coating  all 
qItok  of  Vipna  with  a  nnmnnnltlnn  of  Oi«I  Tar  and  Asphaltum 


Send  for  Price  Lists 

OF  GUNS 
And  all  Articles  used 
by  Hunters  and 
Anglers. 


GUNS  SENT  ON 
TRIAL. 

OLD  GUNS  TAKEN 
IN  EXCHANGE. 
526  KEARNY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


ALLISON.GRAY&CO. 

601,  608,  606.  607  St  609  Front  St. 
And  800  Washington  St,  SAN  FBANCI80O. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

GRBBN  and  DRIED  FRUITS, 

POIII,TBY,«:OOS,OAMB,OBAIN,PBODCOB 
AND  WOOL. 


WETMORE  BROS., 

GomiQissiOD  MercMnts. 

GREEN   AND  DRIED  FRUIT,  NUTS, 
PRODUCE,  POULTRY,  EGGS,  ETC. 

CON8IGNUKNTS  SOLICITED.    PROMPT  RBTUBKB. 
418,  416  8t  417  Waablnston  St., 

(P.  0.  Box  2099.)  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL.  GRAIN.  FLOUR 

 AND  

General  Commission  Merchants, 

810  California  St..  S.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange, 


iVPersonal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal  advancei 
made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  oi  Interest. 


[■STABUaHIS  ISSi.] 

6E0RGE  MORROW  *  CO., 

HAT  and  GRAIN 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

89  Clay  Street  and  28  Commercial  Street. 
Sam  Franciboo,  Cal. 
IS'SHIPPmo  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY."®! 


BRAY'S  SONS  &.  CO.. 

Successors  to  Bkay  Bros  Established  1866. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

Members  S.  F  Produce  and  Hay  Exchanges. 
SPECIALTIES: 

Consignments  Economicilly  Handled. 
Highest  Market  Prioe§  and  Prompt  Returns. 
Correspondence  solicited. 
No.  220  CLAY  ST.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


EVELETH  &  NA<3H. 
COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  Dealers  in  Fruit,  Produce.  Poultry,  Game,  Egg 
Hides,  Pelts,  Tallow,  etc.,  422  Front  St.,  and  221,  228, 
225  and  227  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


REGULATE  THE 

STOMACH,  LIVER  AND  BOWELS, 

Ajn> 

PURIFY  THE  BLOOD. 

A  RELIABLE  REMEDY  FOR 
IndlKCBtlon,  BlllousneBS,  lleadacbc,  Oonstl- 

Ballon,  Uyspepula,  Chronic  Liver  1  roubles, 
Izzlnexs,  Mud  Compleilon,  Py»entery, 
Olfcimlve  Brenth,  «iid  all  disorder*  of  tue 
Stomach,  Liver  and  Bowels.       ,  .    ,  » 

Ripans  Tabules  contain  nothing  Injnnons  to 
the  most  delicate  constitution.  Pleasant  to  take, 
safe,  effectual.   Give  imraediate  relief. 

Sold  by  drugfrlets.  A  trial  bottle  sent  by  mall 
on  receipt  ot  15  cents.  Address 
THE   RIPANS  CHEMICAL  CO.  ' 
10  SPEUCE  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


N.  CLARK  &  SONS. 

17  Spear  Street.      -      San  Franctico. 

SEWER,  WATER  AND  CHIMNEY  PIPE 
AND  CAPS. 

Send  for  prices  on  Sewer  Pipe  for  culverts,  for  roada, 
and  for  draining  lands. 


JAKES  H.  HAVEN. 


THOMAS  E.  HAVEN, 

NotMry  Pnblia. 


HAVEN  A  HAVEN, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELORS  AT  LAW 

Ko.  580  OallforBla  Street, 
TalaphOBt  Mo.  ITM.  SAB  nA>0I800,  OAK, 


December  S,  1892. 
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Market  Review. 


San  Fbancisco,  Nov.  30,  1892. 
General  trade  the  past  week  has  been  interrupted 
bv  heavy  storms.  While  temporarily  interfering  with 
traffic  jet  the  generous  downpour  and  well-dis- 
tributed rains  are  received  with  unmistakable  signs 
of  relief-  for,  up  to  a  week  ago,  fears  were  quite  gen- 
erally expressed  that  we  would  have  a  dry  winter, 
which,  fo.lowing  the  two  past  dry  winters,  would 
prove  disastrous  to  crops  in  many  localities.  It  is 
said  by  nurserymen  that  in  some  localities  trees 
made  this  year  a  poor  growth,  owing  to  a  lack  of 
moiUnre  in  the  ground.  The  present  rainstorms, 
following  the  light  storms  in  October  and  also  in  the 
fore  part  of  this  month,  are  giving  the  ground  a  good 
soaking  which  will  affjrd  a  reservoir  of  moisture 
that  will  insure  crops  for  one  or  two  dry  winters.  Mr. 
Van  Every,  of  the  Grangers'  Business  Association, 
says  that,  previous  to  the  present  rains,  in  dry  land 
in  the  Santa  Clara  valley,  he  dug  down  and  found 
the  ground  moist  for  a  foot  deep.  With  the  present 
rains  the  moisture  must  be  considerably  deeper  in 
that  valley  and  elsewhere.  The  rains  have  inter- 
rupted, to  a  large  extent,  trading  in  farm  produce, 
particularly  grain  and  feedstuff,  but  with  clear  skies, 
Urge  buying  should  be  the  order.  The  local  money 
market  is  fairly  easy  for  the  season  of  the  year.  It 
is  said  that  the  present  rains  will  tend  to  untie  funds 
which  were  locked  up  against  a  dry-winter  scare. 
With  returned  confidence,  that  we  are  to  have,  large 
crops  and  an  abundant  supply  of  water  for  mining, 
money  ought  to  be  in  more  liberal  supply  and  gilt- 
edged  paper  be  sought. 

Cereals. 

The  foreign  wheat  markets  have  settled  to  lower 
figures.  This  decline,  it  is  said,  is  largely  due  to  for- 
eign manipulation.  In  discussing  the  situation  the 
Mark  Lane  Express,  Nov.  14th,  says  that  English 
farmers  will  make  another  struggle,  and,  while  the 
acreage  which  will  be  devoted  to  the  grain  will  be 
less  in  1893  than  it  was  in  1892,  yet  they  think  that 
better  prices  will  obtain.  The  impression  that  higher 
prices  will  rule  is  based  on  the  favorable  outlook  for 
bimetallism.  On  this  subject  the  ifX;tress  says:  "The 
unanimous  decision  of  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agri- 
culture in  favor  of  bimetallism,  and  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  Mr.  Balfour's  leadership  in  the  same 
direction  has  been  accepted  by  the  great  industrial 
centers  of  Lancashire,  indicate,  however,  a  growing 
impatience  with  the  existing  stale  of  affairs.  Into 
all  the  recondite  issues  of  currency  questions  it  is 
not  likely  that  farmers  will  ever  care  to  go,  but  a  rise 
in  the  price  of  silver  would  be  the  first  outcome  of 
bimetallism  being  legalized,  and  a  rise  in  silver 
means  a  reduction  in  Indian  and  Russian  wheat 
shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Of  the  wheat  on 
passage  at  the  present  moment,  it  wlU  be  seen  from 
the  figures  that  we  give  lower  down  that  15  per  cent 
is  coming  from  the  two  silver  countries,  while  dur- 
ing the  cereal  year  ended  August  31st  last,  the  esti- 
mated excess  of  imports  over  requirements  was  14 
■peT  cent.  Thus  the  cessation  of  Indian  and  Russian 
competition  on  our  markets  would  presumably  bring 
about  of  itself  an  equilibrium  in  value.  The  exact 
prices  likely  to  prevail  when  supply  and  demand 
were  almost  exactly  balanced  cannot  be  prophesied 
with  safety,  but  a  year  ago,  when  Russia  ceased 
shipping,  Calcutta  wheat  rose  to  40  shillings,  or  6s. 
above  the  previous  November.  If  India  as  well  as 
Russia  ceased  to  ship,  the  rise  would  probably  be 
double  5  shillings;  in  other  words,  the  red  winter 
American  wheat  now  pressed  on  sale  at  28s.  per  qr. 
would  admit  of  being  held  tor  383.,  and,  as  the  com- 
petition of  the  foreigner  decreased  to  this  extent, 
there  would  be  a  natural  recovery  on  English  wheat 
values.  Bimetallism,  on  the  whole,  might  be  ex- 
pected to  give  us  a  fairly  steady  40s.  average  for 
English  wheat,  but  there  would  be  a  corresponding 
and  coincident  rise  in  all  products  from  the  silver 
countries,  such  as  feeding  barley,  oats  and  petroleum 
from  Russia,  and  oilseeds,  opium  and  tea  from  our 
Indian  dominions."  At  this  writing  the  proceedings 
of  the  Monetary  Conference  warrant  the  assertion 
It  will  result  in  pointing  the  way  to  an  international 
agreement  to  rehabilitate  silver.  In  our  local  market 
wheat  has  been  dead.  The  rains  have  made  it  im- 
possible to  load  vessels,  and  when  this  obtains  export 
Duyers  withdraw  from  the  market  in  expectation  of 
lower  prices.  As  yet  large  holdera  do  not  manifest 
any  uneasiness,  believing  that  after  the  turn  of  1893 
better  prices  will  rule. 

Bailey  has  fluctuated  on  Call  for  futures,  closing 
weak,  but  in  the  (ample  market,  while  the  tone  is 
weak,  yet  no  lower  quotations  are  reported.  Com- 
mission merchants  say  thet  a  parcel  forced  on  the 
market  would  have  to  be  sold  at  lower  prices.  The 
rough  weather  will  stop  receipts.  It  is  said  that 
with  the  starting  of  plows  and  cultivators  there  will 
be  a  large  demand  for  roll  barley.  The  Hawaiian 
Islands  are  drawing  quite  freely. 

Oats  have  held  to  fairly  firm  prices  throughout  the 
week.  Receipts  are  only  fair,  with  the  bulk  coming 
In  held  by  strong  parties.  Oregon  has  light  supplies 
to  draw  from.  There  is  a  fair  demand  for  black  for 
seed. 

Com  haa  ruled  weak  and  in  buyers'  favor,  with  a 
weak  and  easy  tone  at  the  close.  There  Is  only  a 
moderate  demand  for  local  consumption  a'^d  very 
little  for  export.  To-morrow  (December  1st)  the  old 
Mexican  duties  will  go  into  effect,  which  will  operate 
against  shipments  to  that  country. 

Rye  and  buckwheat  have  held  fairly  firm  through 
out  the  week. 

Feedstuff. 

Owing  to  heavy  rains  the  demand  for  ground  feed 
for  the  moment  is  slack,  and  consequently  parcels 
forced  on  the  market  are  met  by  lower  bids  from 
buyers.  It  is  quite  generally  claimed  that  after  the 
rains,  with  clearing  skies,  a  free  demand  will  set  in 
for  roll  and  ground  feed. 

Hay  at  this  writing  Is  weak,  with  buyers  bidding 
down.  The  weaker  feeling  Is  due  to  a  growing  im- 
pression that  pastures  will  afford  feed  for  range  stock 
and  also  a  fair  supply  for  dairy  cows.  Of  course  this 
opinion  is  largely  predicated  on  growing  weather  fol- 
lowing the  rains. 

Dairy  Produce. 

Butter  Is  very  weak,  and  only  In  exceptional  cases 
can  outside  quotaiioni  be  secured;  even  thus  it  is  in 
ajobbing  way.  Fresh  milch  cows  are  coming  in  at 
several  of  the  dairies,  and  If  warm  weather  follows 
the  present  rains  we  can  reasonably  look  for  a  lib 
eral  Increase  in  the  production  of  butter.  The  stock 
of  pickle  Is  large  and  pressing  the  market. 

The  market  for  cheese  Is  steady,  but  no  higher 
It  U  difficult  to  get  over  11>^  cents  for  gilt-edi;ed 
mild  new.  Filled  cheese  move  off  fairly  well  to 
cheap  restaurants  and  cheap  dealers. 

Eggs  are  weak.  Although  It  Is  said  that  in  box 
Jobbing  lots  a  slight  advance  over  quotations  Is  ob- 
tained, yet  higher  quotations  would  be  misleading, 
The  market  closes  weak,  with  a  tendency  to  lower 
flgnre«. 

Vesretables. 

Rains  the  ptJit  week  have  made  It  possible  for  gar- 
dening to  Ije  pushed  with  vigor  as  soon  as  the  skies 
clear  to  admit  of  outdwr  work.  The  first  consign- 
ment of  asparagus  sold  at  75  cents  per  pound.  It 
came  from  the  Haf;ramento  river.  'The  crop,  it  Is 
said,  promises  to  \>e  large. 

Tornal^jes  and  all  vine  vegetables  are  going  out, 
and  any  free  from  frost  fetch  gofyl  price*. 

Onions  are  moving  ofl  fairly  free.  The  forepart  of 
the  week  under  review,  choice  np  to  11,  bnt 
aft«rwards  shaderl  oft  under  free  receipts. 


The  speculative  movement  in  potatoes,  reported  in 
our  issue  of  two  weeks  ago,  has  brought  about 
higher  prices  in  all  varietie«.  There  has  been,  and 
continues  to  be,  a  large  shipping  demand  for  the 
more  choice.  This  demand  we  predicted  fully  two 
months  ago.  Sweet  potatoes  are  steady. 

Fruit. 

Poor  apples  are  in  over  supply  and  are  moved  with 
difficulty.  Choice  apples  are  wanted,  with  some- 
thing extra  scarce.  Hoor  pears  are  slow,  but  choice 
are  quick.   Persimmons  have  slow  sale. 

The  first  consignment  of  ripe  Washington  Navels 
was  received  by  the  Judson  Fruit  Company  on  No- 
vember-.Sd.  They  sold  at  $7.50  per  box.  The  con- 
signment consisted  of  seven  boxes  and  was  sent  in 
by  E.  B.  Ward  from  Oroville.  Messrs.  Wetmore 
Bros,  received  a  large  consignment  from  Riverside, 
which,  it  was  said,  was  split  and  poor.  Other  con- 
signments of  green  came  in.  They  were  hard  to  sell- 
The  Mandarin  oranges  this  season  are  poor  and  hard 
to  sell. 

Contracts  have  been  mad'^  for  regular  delivery  of 
Butte  county  oranges  to  consumers  December  lOlh. 

The  dried  fruit  market  is  slow.  Buyers  appear  to 
be  confining  their  purchases  largely  to  paicels  which 
are  forced  on  the  market.  The  Impression  prevails 
hat  after  the  turn  of  1893  quite  an  improvement  in 
the  demand  can  be  reasonably  looked  for,  but  at 
present  forced  oSerings  are  met  by  low  bids. 

The  raisin  market  is  essentially  unchanged  Choice 
goods  are  well  maintained.  Our  telegraphic  advices 
;ive  a  fair  idea  of  the  situation  at  the  East.  Enstern 
Buyers  look  for  forced  sales  before  long,  for  which 
they  appear  to  be  holding  back.  Large  operators 
look  for  a  freer  demand  next  spring  than  has  ob- 
tained for  several  years. 

Live  Stock. 
For  bullocks  the  live  stock  market  appears  to  be 
tending  up,  owing  to  the  cattle  being  too  poor  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State  to  admit  of  marketing, 
and  as  the  supply  has  to  come  chiefly  from  Nevada 
and  stall-fed  localities  in  this  State,  stockmen  will 
naturally  ask  more  money.  The  roads  may  inter- 
rupt deliveries.  Mutton  sheep  are  stronger.  Hogs 
are  steady. 

M  Iscellaneous. 

The  receipts  of  Wool  are  light.  The  market  is 
quiet,  with  only  little  business  doing,  owing  to  light 
business  and  broker's  assortment. 

Hops  are  quiet.  Buyers  are  bearish  and  trying  to 
get  lower  prices  than  English  advices  warrant.  The 
supply  of  homegrown  in  England  is  about  all  sold, 
which  has  turned  brewers  largely  to  Pacific  Coast 
hops.  At  last  mall  advices  the  lone  of  both  the 
English  and  German  markets  was  strong. 

There  is  a  more  active  demand  for  garden  seed, 
alfalfd  and  grass  or  pasture  seed. 

Poultry  held  weak  up  to  Monday,  when  under 
speculative  buying,  prices  were  advanced.  Yester- 
day and  to-day  the  market  was  very  strong. 

Rains  have  made  the  roads  so  bad  that  farmers' 
deliveries  are  slow,  and  as  there  are  few  on  the  way 
from  the  East,  stiff  prices  are  expected  to  rule. 

Beans  are  weak  but  no  lower.   Receipts  are  only 
fair.  To  force  a  consignment  on  the  market  a  slight 
concession  would  be  necessary  to  effect  a  sale. 
Honey  is  steady.   Receipts  are  light. 
There  is  a  light  call  for  nuts,  but  holders  expect  a 
freer  call  for  the  home  holiday  trade. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  of  produce  fiom  all  sources  at  this  port  for  8 
days  ending  Nov.  29  '92,  were  as  follows  : 

Flour,  qr.  sks  217.325|Bran,        sks    16,015 

Wheat,  ctls  282,226lBuckwheat 


Barley,    "   21,817 

Rye,       "    9)5 

Oats,       •'    15,990 

Corn,      '■    4,048 

"Butter,  "    505 

do  bxs    324 

do  bbls    2 

do  kegs    8 

do  tubs   

do  J  bis    39 

tCheese,  ctls   625 

do    bza,...   9 

Eggs,   doz   15,410 

do      "  Eastern   99,600 

Beans,  sks   8,834 

Potatoes,  sks   35,171 

Onions,      "    4,101 


•OTerlU 


ctls.   t  Overland,  389  ctls. 


1,' 

Middlings   "   8,826 

Chicory,  bbls   283 

Hops,       "    212 

Wool,       "   291 

Hay,     ton    2,312 

Straw,     "    68 

Wine,  gals   271,600 

Brandy,  "    44,020 

Raisins,  bxs    21,440 

Honey,    eg   .... 

Peanuts, sks  . , , , 
Walnuts  "  .... 
Almonds"  .... 
Mustard  "  .... 
Flax  "  .... 
Popcorn  "  .... 
Broom  com,  bbls 


452 

388 
69 
260 


120 


LAST  MONTH 

THE  JUDSON  FRUIT  COMPANY 

Solicited  consignments  from  the  Fruit  and  Produce  growers  of 
California.    The  Consignments  Came,  and  we  believe  that  shippers 
are  satisfied.     It  is  our  aim  to  handle  all  goods  placed  in  our  hands 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  the  confidence  of  consignors. 
Packing  for  long  distance  shipping  a  specialty. 
Good  Storage.    Good  Local  Trade. 

ADDRESS  THE  JUDSON  FRUIT  COMPANY, 

308  &  310  Washingion  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


for  Duslness.  This,  of  course,  operates  against  firm 
prices.  Perfect  lines  and  guaranteed  samples  move 
well,  but  a  perplexing  feature  just  now  is  the  undue 
disparagement  given  by  buyers  to  many  lots  only 
slightly  off  in  quality.  Three-crown  loose  bags  bring 
5@5^c;  two-crown,  4c;  thret-crown  boxes,  prime, 
$1.50@1.65;  the  lower  price  for  the  greyhound  brand 
and  the  other  for  prime  faced.  Twos  of  useful  merit 
are  quoted  at  $l.25@1.35.   Layers  ranged  at  $1.60. 

Dried   Apricots  Strong;   Other  Lines 
Steady. 

New  York,  Nov.  28.— Apricots— The  market  is  de- 
cidedly strong.  Buyers  have  reappeared,  paying  15 
@15>^c  for  sacks  and  16(al6>^c  for  boxes.  Prunes  are 
slow  of  sale,  the  trade  running  towards  goods  of  a 
more  holiday  character.  Sacks  are  quoted:  Spot, 
four  sizes,  lOJ^igllc;  boxes,  ll}^@l'2c.  Unpeeled 
peaches  hold  their  own.  No  outside  lots  have  yet 
appeared  on  the  market.  Fair  to  best  marks  are 
quoted  at  I3@i6c  spot. 

California  Wheat  Depressing  the  Eng- 
lish Market. 

London,  Nov.  28. — Mark  Lane  Express :  Farmers 
are  selling  little  wheat.  They  refuse  to  take  under 
28s.,  and  rather  than  accept  less  they  say  they  will 
feed  their  grain  to  stock.  There  has  been  an  average 
decline  of  6d.  Foreign  wheat  is  continually  arriv- 
ing and  pushes  the  stocks  of  foreign  flour  into  rural 
markets.  Minnesota  flour  has  been  offered  in  small 
country  towns  at  a  guinea  a  sack  of  280  pounds.  The 
present  depression  is  largely  attributed  to  excessive 
shipments  of  California.  Barley  is  6d.  lower.  Oats 
and  corn  2d.  lower.  To-day's  English  wheat  was 
dull;  American  firm.  Flour  6d.  lower.  Oats  steady 
and  in  excessive  supply. 


Grain  Futures. 

Liverpool. 

The  following  are  the  closing  prices  paid  for  wheat  options 
per  ctl.  for  the  past  week: 

Jan. 


Markets  by  Telegraph. 

Wool  Quiet  but  Firm. 

Nbw  York,  Nov.  25.— Bradstreet's  says:  In  the  wool 
markets  the  demand  is  light  and  sales  sinall.  There 
is  no  speculative  feeling  noted,  and  manufacturers 
are  buying  only  enough  wool  to  meet  immediate  re- 
quirements. Goods  markets  are  being  waiched  more 
closely,  and  it  is  reportad  that  every  means  will  be 
employed  to  prevent  overproduction.  The  demand 
for  woolen  goods  has  been  unusually  strong  and  the 
outlook  is  favorable.  The  increasing  importation  of 
goods  has  been  the  subject  of  comment.  Wool  prices 
remain  as  they  were  two  weeks  ago,  when  they  had 
reached  what  the  dealers  consideied  the  "  bottom." 
The  demand  for  fleeces  is  still  fairly  strong,  but  the 
supply  is  so  light  that  only  a  few  flrst-class  lots  can 
be  tound.  Fall  Texas  wools  are  being  taken  quite 
freely  C'.mpared  with  the  way  other  grades  are  sell- 
ing. Territories  are  moving  slowly.  Pulled  wools 
are  quiet.  Australian  wools  are  firm,  owing  to  the 
advance  in  foreign  markets.  Carpet  wools  are  quiet, 
but  dealers  are  looking  for  a  belter  trade,  as  there 
are  indications  of  a  better  movement  in  carpets. 
Prices  of  ingraia  carpets  have  been  advanced  6  per 
cent. 

New  York,  Nov.  26.— The  market  has  lost  none  of 
its  former  solid  position,  while  confidence  is  increas 
ing  in  unwashed  clips.  There  is  a  strong  indication 
that  an  advance  will  attend  the  sale  of  Colonial 
wools  to  open  this  week.  Siles  at  New  York  were 
242,000  lbs  of  domestic,  also  151,000  lbs  of  foreign. 
Sales  at  Boston— 1,709,500  lbs  of  domestic  and  362,700 
lbs  of  foreign. 

Hops  Are  Quiet  but  Steady. 

New  York,  Nov.  28.  —  Primal  State  districts  con- 
tinue to  control  a  large  share  of  the  business.  This, 
with  liberal  exportations,  mostly  consigned,  pre- 
vents material  spot  accumulations.  Prices  range  as 
before;  in  fact  there  is  no  stimulating  feature.  Regu- 
lar export  buyers  are  waiting  to  learn  the  result  of 
lots  gone  forward  and  brewers  can  obtain  good  bar- 
gains here  or  In  the  interior  at  20@2lc.  Export  State 
are  held  at  23@25c.  Pacifies  have  made  full  spot 
figures  and  good  round  lots  of  olds  have  been  placed. 
Exports  for  the  week,  2616  bales. 

Crapes  Selling  High. 

Nbw  York,  Nov.  27.— Grapes  wind  up  at  big  prices, 
Tokays,  single  crates,  $1.70  to  $3.65;  double  sold  at 
$4.35,  86  80  to  «9.10.  Cornlchons,  double  rrates,  $4.15 
(»4  80;  half  crates,  $2@2  66-  Muscat,  81.60@1.90;  Em- 
peror, $1.56(312.80;  double,  $4.10@4.6B.  Scientific  cold 
storage  is  to  desirably  extend  our  use  of  California 
grapes.  Experiments  this  year  prove  the  Cornichon 
to  be  an  elegant  keeper,  and  we  shall  eventually 
have  what  has  long  been  needed,  Pac  ific  grapes  for 
New  Year  tables.  Th9  steamship  Ethelwood  from 
Florida  to  England  took  9566  boxes  of  oranges. 

Choice  Raisins  Moving  Off  Well. 

Nbw  York,  Nov  28  —The  market  for  Callfornlas  Is 
in  only  fair  shape.  There  Is  a  seasonable  depression 
of  activity,  but  sellers  have  to  shade  prices  to  keep  it 
alive.  We  are  feeling  the  loss  of  much  of  the  early 
trade  that  was  snapped  up  by  cheap  Valenclas  this 
fall,  and  now  there  has  to  be  considerable  drumming 


Nov 

Thursday  

Friday   5809id 

Saturday. .  . .  5810  d 

Monday  fsOOJd 

Tuesday  6s09Jd 


Dec. 


Feb.     Mar,  April. 


5sl0  d  5sll  d  6300id  6s01  d  6s02  d 
fslOid  5  ll}d  6sOU5d  6sOUd 
6s09id  SslOJd  OsCO  d  6s01  d 
5s09}d  SslCid  5sll4d  6sO0id 
The  following  are  the  prices  for  California  cargoes  for  off 
coast,  nearly  due  and  prompt  shipments  for  the  past  week: 

Market 
P.  S.     N.  D.  for  P.  8. 


6802  <i 
fsOlid 


O.  O. 

Thursday   . 

Friday  3289d 

Saturday..  32e6d 

Monday  32s6d 

Tuesday....  32s6d 


32s9d  3286d  Very  quiet. 

32s6d  32s6d  Bather  Brmer. 

33s6d  3236d  Quiet  but  steady 

32s6d  3236d  Quiet. 

San  Francisco. 

WHEAT. 
Heller 
"92. 


Thursday,  highest  

"  lowest  

Friday,  highest  

"  lowest  

Saturday,  highest  

"  lowest  

Monday,  highest   1£9 

"      lowest   129 

Tuesday,  highest  

"  lowest  


Buyer 
Deo. 


131i 
130} 
13D| 
130J 
130i 
1295 
12Mi 
129 


Jan.  Miy 


1351 

135 

135} 

135i 

13i| 

1341 

134} 

133t 


10 


General  Produce 

BEANS  AND  PEAS.      Do  country  m'Li.3  91  (cf 

Bayo,  ctl   2  30  (a  2  35  Huperflne   2  50  to 

Butter   2  50  <a  3  10  NUTS-Jobbino. 

Pea   2  50  (!«  2  60  Walnuts,  hard 

Bed   i  W  (a  -i  bU     ebell.  Cal.  lb..      6  @ 

Pink  2  CO  (g  2  10  Do  soft  shtll...      8  W 

Small  White...  2  45  to  2  £6  Do  papei-shf-ll. .  9  # 
Large  White...  2  25  to  2  35  Almonds,  ►ftshl    12  to 

Lima   2  75  @  3  00  Paper  shell   13  (S 

Fid  Peas.blk  eye  1  60  w     -  Hardabell   6® 

Do  green   1  75  @  2  00  Brazil   8  to 

Do  Niles   1  69      1  ;5  Pecans,  small..      8  (5 

Split   4  50  @  5  50  Do  large   14  ' 

BUTTER. 
Cal.,    poor  to 

fair,  tt)   12i^ 

Do  g'd  to  choice  20  @ 
DoGiltedged... 
Do  Creamery. . . 
Do  do  Giltedge. 
Eastf-m,  lade.. 
Cal.  Pickled.... 

Cal.  Keg  

East'rn  Uri  am'y 

CHEESE 
Oal.  choice 

cream  

Do  fair  to  good. 
Do  Giltedged.. 

Do  Skim  

Young  America 

EGGS. 
Cat.  "as  is,"  doz  22J@ 

Do  shaky   17^0 

Do  candled   35  @ 

Do  choi  .e   40  @ 

Do  fresh  laid...     —  @ 
Do  do  s'lcd  whte    —  <& 
Eastero  cold- 
storage   20 

Do  fresh   25  @ 

Do  selected   —  @ 


I  00 


l" 
13t 
15 


10 


26  ® 
-  @ 
125@ 
20  to 
20  @ 
25  <a 


5  @ 
-  ® 


30 


24 


to  16 
to  4 

^  -8 
20 

85 

SO 

_  60 
60  to  75 
65  (5  85 
60  (g  75 
1  00  to  1  30 
50  g  1  00 


Peanuts . 
Filoerte  . 

Hickory   1 

Chestnut*      . .     18  S 

ONIONS. 

Sllverskin   W  (a 

32i  POTATOES. 

—  River  Beds   40  ® 

Karly  Rose,  ctl.     50  to 

Peerlefs  

Garnet  Chilies. . 
Burbank  St-ed's 
Do  do  Salinas. 

—  I  Sweet  

—  '  Extra  choice  sell  for  more 
Il(  money 

6J  POtTLTBV. 

lit  Hens,  doz   6  00      7  00 

Boosters,  old.. .  6  00      6  JO 

—  IDo  young  5  (0  (tt  7  50 

—  Broilers,  small.  3  00  to  4  00 

—  |Do  large   4  00  @  5  iS 

—  Fryers   5  00  W  6  00 

42JlDuck8    4  00  W450 

45  iDo  Urge   4  50  @  5  50 

Do  ezira large..     —  to  7  00 

—  Geese,  ^air          1  50  @  2  25 

—  Turkeys,  goblV.  18  to  21 
32i  Turkeys,  tens..     17  @  19 

Outs.de  prices  for  selected  Do  dressed      .     19  @  13 
large  eggs  and  Inside  pricesj   All  kinds  of  poultry,  if  poor 
for  mixed  sizes— small  eggs  or  small,  sell  at  less  than 
are  hard  to  sell.  quoted;  if  large  and  in  good 

FEKD.  condition,  they  sell  Cor  more 

Bran,  ton  13  50@  14  50  than  quoted. 

Feedmeal  26  0C@  27  00   

Gr'd  Barley....  19  50f<l  20  50  Manhattan  Egg 

Middlings  20  00@  22  50     Food  (Red  BaU 

Oil  Cake  Meal..  @  35  00     Brand)  in  100- 

ManbatanHorse  lb.  Cabinets...     —  (Sll  50 

Food  (Red  Ball  GAME 
BranJ)  in  100-  Quail,  per  doz..  1  00  to  1  25 

tt).  Cabinets...     -  @  8  00  Ducks    —  to  — 

HAY.  Do  Mai  d  ^  doz  4  CO  @  4  60 

Compressed  ...  8  00  (gll  00  Do  Sprig   2  CO  (a  2  50 

Wheat,  per  ton.  8  50C<»      —  Do  Teal   1  50  to  — 

Do  choice      ..  (g  13  00  Do  Widgeon....  1  50  ^  2  OO 

Wheat  and  oats  8  OOa  11  50  Do  small   1  00  to  1  50 

Wild  Oats   7  00@  10  00  Geese   —  @  — 

Cultivated  do  .  6  COto   9  00  Do  gray  ^ doz..  2  00  @  2  50 

Barley   6  5C@  9  00  Do  White   1  00  to  1  50 

Alfalfa.   8  00®  10  (0  Do  Brant   1  00  to  1  60 

Clover   8  OOto  10  00  Snipe   -   to  — 

Straw,  bale   35@      £0  Do  Knglish,  doz  1  50  ®  J  00 


1591 


The  following  are  to-day'i  recorded  sales  on  Oall: 
Wheat— Morning— Informal:  M»y— 100  tons,  $1.33i  per 

ctl.   Regular  session:   M.y-7C0  tons,  $1.33};  1200,  |l.33S 

per  ctl.   Afternoon:  May— 900  tons,  $1,338;  20O,  S1.33i; 

600,  $1.32i.   Buyer  December— ICO  tons,  $1.28J;  60.',  $1.28i 

per  ctl. 

BARLEY. 

Seller 
'92. 

Thursday,  highest  

lowest  

Friday,  highest  

lowest  

Saturday,  highest  

lowest  

Monday,  highest  

"  lowest  

Tuesday,  highest  

"  lowest  

Buyer  optiim. 
The  following  are  to-day's  recorded  sales  on  Call; 
Barley  -  Regular  session:  May— 100  tons,  OOjc;  300,  90Jc; 
400,  91c;  100,  al}  ;  3C0  9IJc.  January  -200  tons,  89Jc;  luO. 
89c.  Buyer  December  -  lUO  tons,  9Cc;  200,  90}c.  Decem- 
ber-1  0  tons.  88Jc;  200,  88c  per  ctl.  Afternoon:  May-600 
tons.  9Uc;  400.  91}o.  December  -  100  tons,  88ic.  Buyer  De- 
cember—300  tons,  gCc;  100,  90Jc  per  ctl. 

Eastern  Markets. 

The  following  shows  the  closing  prices  per  cental  of  wheat 
for  the  past  week  at 

New  York- 
Day.  Nov.  Dec. 
Thursday 


Dec. 

Jan. 

May 

m 

'901 

87 

90i 

»9CJ 

895" 

92i 

90 

89} 

9U 

*91 

9C| 

92} 

91 

9D 

92 

89 

91} 

88 

90S 

GRAIN,  ETC. 

Barley,  feed,  ctl   80  (@  

Do  good    85  (g  

Do  choice   87J@  

Do  brewing   924®  

Do  do  choice...  96i@  

Do  do  Giltedge  1  00  @  

Do  Chevalier...  1  00   

Do  do  Gi.tedge.l  15  @  Light 

Buckwheat  2  25  (te  Lard  

Com,  white. ...1  15  ®  1  20  Cal  sm'k'd  beet. 
Yellow,  large. .  .1  02J(a  1  05  Hams,  Calsalfd 
Do  small  1  12jto   1  15  iDoEastem 


Do  Jack,  per  doz  75  (g  1  CO 
Hare,  per  doz..  1  00  (g  1  25 
Rabbits,  large..  1  25  to  1  50 
Do  small  . .     .  1  00  @  1  25 

PROVISIONS. 
Cal.  bacon, 
heavy,  per  lb.     12  @  — 

Medium   13  (g  — 

-    ■  14  @  - 

9i®  Hi 
Uti  - 

13  to  - 

14  @  - 


Oats,  milling...!  36}(i  |  SEEDS. 

Feed,  choice ....  1  33|<<1!  Alfalfa   94® 

Do  good  1  30  to  Clover,  Bed....     14  @ 

Do  fair  1  20  @  White   28  & 

Do  common  1  10  (g  —  —  Flaxseed   2  25  ® 

Surprise  1  45  (g  Hemp   41@ 

Black  feed  1  05  (g  1  15  Mustard,  yellow  Sm 

Do  seed  1  174(g   1  30  Do  brown   4  @ 

Gray  1  30  (3  ;  WOOL. 

Rye  1  124(g  1  ITi'  Fall,  1892. 


Wheat,  milling 

Gi  tfcdged  1  35  (B  

Do  choice  1  33£<a  

Do  fair  to  good  1  31}^  

ShippiDg,choicel  32j@  

Do  good  1  30  @  

Do  fair  1  27J@  

Common  1  25  (g  !  White 


S  Joaquin,  plain 
Do  mountain... 

|Do  lamb   

Northern  Choice 
Do  Defective. . . 
Do  Lamb. 


6i@ 
10  @ 


Sunora  1  25 

HOPS. 

t892,  fair   18  (g 

G>od   20  to 

Choice   21  <g 

FLOUR. 
Eztra.city  mills  3  90  @ 


1  3D 


HONEY -1892  CROP, 
m  b. 


2-tt)  frame. 
Do  do  1-lb  frame 
White  extracted 

Amber  do  

Dark  do  

Beeswax,  fi>.... 


Jan.  March.  May. 


136 
136 
1^6 
134| 


Friday   127S  128J  131 

Saturday   128  128i  129 

Monday   128  128i  131 

Tuesday   127  127  130 

Chicago. 

Day.  Nov.  Dec. 

Thursday   — 

Friday   120  1204 

Saturday   119i  120 

Monday   120  120J 

Tuesday   1194 


13!>§ 
1394 
139» 
1383 

May 

1311 
131 
132 
I3U 


Fruits  aud  Vegetables. 

Oholce  aelsoted.  Id  good  paokages,  tetoh  an  advanoe  on  the 
q  lotatlons,  while  very  poor  gradei  snll  leu  than  the  lower 


qaotatlons. 
Limes,  Mez  ....  2  50  @  3  50 

Do  Oal   —  ®  — 

Lemons,  box....  —®  — 
Do  Sicily  choice  6  60  @  8  00 

Apples   40  (9  65 

Do  Choice   75  @  1  25 

Do  Extra  choice  —  @  1  50 
Grapes,  pr  bx  - 

Do  White   25  @  60 

Do  Black   f  0  to  1  25 

Do  Ti>kays   50 

Do  Cornichon,.  60 

Pears   25 

do  Winter  NelU  1  00 

Pernimmo  i        1  00 

Pomegranates. tt)  2 
Huckleberries, tb  4  _ 
Extra  choice  fruit  for  spedal 
purposes  sells  at  an  advano* 
on  outside  quotations 


November  30, 

Beets,  sk  

Carrots,  sk  

Okra.  dry,  B>. . . . 
Parsnips,  otl. . . . 
Peppers,  dry,  lb 
Do  grn  Chill,  bx 
Do  do  Bells.... 

Turnipt,  ctl  

Cabbage,  100  Bx 

Garlic,  lb  

String  Beans, lb. 
Lima  Beans. . . , 
Mushrooms  . ... 
Egg  Plant,  bx.. 
Mar'fat  Squash, 

¥  ton   6  00  tolt  00 

Cauliflower   WO  tt 

Celary   50    «t  76 


60  (g 


Dried  Fruits. 

The  qnotations  given  below  are  for  average  prices  re- 
ceived by  commission  merchants  for  consignments  by 
growers.  Something  very  fancy  fetches  an  advance  on  the 
highest  quotations,  while  poor  sells  shghtly  below  the  low- 
est quotations.  Prices,  unless  otherwise  sprcifitd  are  for 
fiuit  in  sacks;  add  for  60-lb.  boxes  ic  per  D>.  and  for  25-tti. 
boxes  i  to  Ic  per  lb. 

APPLES   1892.  PEAB8-1892. 
Sun-dried,  }'s,  prime.   3}(g  4  Snn-dried,  quarters . .  —  ®  J 

Dodo  choice   4  to  4J  Do  sUced   4  @  5 

Do  sliced,  prime  4  to  44  Evap.,  slic'd,  in  b'les.  7^8 

Do  do  choice   4i@  6  Do  ring  do   9  (SIO 

Evap.  bl.,ri  g.  50-tt).bx  7t(S  9  Unp'led,q'rfd,brch'd.  6  @  7 
Fancy,  higher.  PLUMS-1892. 

APRICOTS— 1892.        Pitted,  sun-dr  ed  10  (glOJ 

Do  bleached.  134@—  Do  evap.  boxes, choice—  w  — 

Do  do  fancy  15  (§16  Do  do  do  fancy  —  @- 

Evap  choice,  in  bozea.  15  (gl6  Unpitted   4  @  5 

Do  fancy,  do  154@17  PRTTNES-1892. 

FIGS -1892.  Cal.  French,  ungraded  74@  8 

Sun-dried,  black         4  (g—  Do  graded,  60  to  100..  84(3  9 

Do  white   34(g—  Do  do  40  to  60  11  @12 

GRAPES— 1892.  Fancy  sell  for  more  money. 

Sun-dried,  stemless..  3  to-  RAI8IN8-1892. 

Do  unstemmed   U(g  2  London  Layers, 

NECTARLNE8-1892.      ,    cluster  per  box .  1  90  (32  00 

Red,  sun-dried  7  to  8  ;Do  choicest  do...l  50  (gl  60 

Do  Evap.,  i-'  boxes. . .—  to—  Do  prime  pr  bx..  1  25  @1  40 

White,  sun-driel          94(gll  Loose  Muscatels, 

Do  evaporated  —  (g—      2-crown.  pr  bx..    75  (81  00 

PEACH  KS-1892.  Do  3-crown  do . . . .  1  15  @1 

Sun-dried,  unreeled. .  7  @  74  Do  do  do  faced. .  .1  30  (gl  3t 
Do  do  prime,  bl  ched.  9  @10  Unstem'ed  Musca- 

Do  do  choice,  do  11  (9—      telsinski  pr  tb. 

Dodofancj  114to-  Stem'ed  2-crown. 

8un-dr.,  Drd,brehed..     (g—  Stem'ed  Vcrown. . 

Do  do  prime  14  <8—  Se'dl's  M'sc  t'li  aks 

Do  do  choice  —  (gl5  Dodo  in  bxs 


24to 

3  A 
34i 

4  to 


mi 


Do  do  fancy 
Evap.,  peeled,  In  box- 

w  ehoioe  1749 

Do  do  fancy  SO  9- 


il  GO 
7 


,Do  Sultanas,  sks. 

Do  do  bxs   —  @l  60 

Halves,  quartern  and  eighths 
125,  60  and  76  cents  higher  re- 
spectively than  whole  bozet. 
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Keystone'  Corn  Hnsker  and  Fodder  a 
Cutter.  :?L_  .1* 


All  readers  of  the  agricultural  press  must  have 
noticed  the  interest  that  is  beine:  manifested  in  the 
subject  of  saving,  handling  and  using  the  corn  crop. 
By  "corn  crop  "  we  mean  the  whole  crop,  and  not 
the  grain  alone.  It  is  certain  that  nearly  40  per 
cent  of  the  corn  is  in  the  fodder,  and  some  place  the 
percentage  still  higher.  Can  you  afford  to  throw 
away  40  per  cent  of  your  product?  Where  cattle 
are  turned  into  the  standing  stalks,  nearly  30  per 
cent  of  the  value  of  the  entire  crop  is  still  lost,  be- 
sides injuring  many  animals  and  injuring  the 
fields. 

Of  Corn  Harvesters  we  will  write  some  other  day, 
but  to-day  the  process  of  husking  the  corn  and  pre- 
paring the  fodder,  as  done  by  the  "  Keystone  Corn 
Husker  and  Fodder  Cutter,"  is  before  us.  This 
machine  is  now  in  its  fifth  year  and  has  been  a  suc- 
cess from  the  start.  It  has  many  valuable  improve- 
ments for  the  present  season:  Chain  drives  for  the 
husking  rolls,  and  for  both  the  ear-corn  and  cut- 
fodder  elevators  have  been  substituted  for  the  pin- 
ions and  the  shafts  formerly  used,  thus  lessening  the 
chances  of  breakage  and  wear  and  requiring  less 
power  to  drive.  A  cylinder  head,  similar  to  the 
cylinder  of  threshing  machines,  can  now  be  fur- 
nished, as  well  as  the  knife-head.  The  cylinder 
shreds  the  stalks  nicely,  for  the  feed  rolls  hold  the 
stalks  firmly  while  the  cylinder  does  the  work. 
Fodder  thus  prepared  is  both  crushed  and  shredded, 
and  has  no  sharp  edges  to  injure  the  mouths  of 
stock. 

The  cut  fodder  from  the  machine  has  been  baled 
in  the  ordinary  hay  press  and  sold  in  the  markets 
the  same  as  bay,  quite  largely,  but  the  shredded 
fodder  can  be  baled  even  better. 

The  corn  stalks  are  fed  to  the  machine  butt  first, 
and  pass  between  two  feed  rollers,  which  crush  the 
stalks  and  pass  them  to  the  knives  or  shredder, 
where  they  are  cut  up  and  dropped  to  the  fodder 
elevator  to  be  delivered  to  the  mow  of  the  barn,  or 
the  shed,  or  stack.  The  feed  rollers  snap  off  the 
ears  of  corn,  which  fall  to  the  husking  rollers  be- 
neath, where  they  are  husked  cleaner  than  is  usually 
done  by  hand,  and  delivered  to  the  ear  corn  elevator 
for  the  wagon  or  crib. 

The  busking  pins  can  be  raised  or  lowered  to  suit 
the  condition  of  the  corn,  and  the  incline  of  the 
husking  rollers  can  be  increased  or  lessened  as  the 
conditions  may  require. 

The  machine  gets  every  ear  of  corn  from  the 


largest  ear  to  the  smallest  nubbin.  Many  cases  are 
reported  where  parties  having  had  the  corn  husked 
by  hand  had  the  fodder  cut  by  the  machine,  and  got 
enough  corn  by  so  doing  to  pay  for  all  the  work, 
ears  that  the  men  had  missed  in  hand  husking. 

There  is  just  lots  of  valuable  information  about 
corn  fodder  and  about  this  machine  which  is  revo- 
lutionizing corn  raising  to  be  had  from  the 
pamphlet,  "The  Great  Leak  on  the  Farm,''  which 
will  be  sent  free  to  all  who  mention  this  paper,  by 
sending  a  postal  card  request  to  the  KEYSTONE 
MFG.  CO.,  Sterling,  III. 


A  Tree  Wash  that  Kills  the  Pests, 

A  company  has  recently  been  organized  in  San 
Jose,  known  as  the  "Fruit  Pest  Exterminating 
Company,"  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000.  Di- 
rectors are  W.  E.  Ward,  G.  W.  Sill,  J.  R.  Roberts, 
Henry  Singleton,  Henry  Booksin,  Jr.,  A.  Miller  and 
F.  C.  Struvy. 

The  purpose  of  the  company  is  to  manufacture 
and  sell  Prof.  W.  H.  Brown's  Insect  Exterminator. 
This  preparation  for  spraying  trees  and  plants  has 
been  tried  by  careful  and  practical  orchardists  in 
many  places,  and  under  various  circumstances. 
Judging  from  the  numerous  testimonials  (one  or 
two  of  which  are  annexed),  this  pest  killer  has  suc- 
ceeded where  others  have  failed. 

Santa  Clara,  Cal.,  July  i,  1892. 

I  hereby  certify  that  Prof.  W.  H.  Brown  sprayed 
a  prune-tree  that  was  badly  infested  with  brown 
apricot  scale,  hatched  and  on  the  leaves.  His  spray, 
whatever  it  might  be,  began  to  show  its  effects  as 
soon  as  dry.  After  three  days,  I  have  this  day 
examined  many  leaves  and  do  not  find  a  live  scale. 
One  twig  on  another  tree,  all  of  which  was  affected 
with  live  scale  on  the  leaf,  was  sprayed  and  the  same 
results  found  on  the  leaves  of  that  twig.  The  woolly 
and  rose  aphis  immediatelV  yielded  to  his  treat- 
ment.   Very  respectfully,  etc., 

PHILO  HERSEY, 
President  West  Side  Fruit  Growers  Association, 

Santa  Clara  Valley. 

San  Jose,  Cal.,  August  4,  1892. 
To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

This  is  to  certify  that  yesterday  I  had  various  ten- 
der plants  and  hardy  evergreens,  such  as  assorted 
palms,  oleanders  and  coleus,  treated  with  Prof. 
W.  H.  Brown's  Insect  Exterminator,  and  to-day  all 
injurious  insect  life  is  destroyed,  and  without  injury 
to  any  of  the  plants  whatever.       R.  D.  FOX, 

Proprietor  Santa  Clara  Valley  Nurseries. 

The  company's  office  is  at  33  Fountain  St.,  San 
Jose.  For  particulars  address  Henry  Booksin,  Jr., 
manager. 

Letter  From  Alfred  Oronfeld. 

TRANSLATED  FKOM  THE  GERMAN. 

Wm.  Knabe  &  Co. : 

During  my  six  months'  concert  tour  through  the 
United  States  of  America,  I  have  used  exclusively 
the  Knabe  Pianos,  and  am  pleased  to  be  able  to 
state,  with  fullest  sincerity,  that  I  consider  them  the 
best  instruments  of  our  times. 

In  particular,  is  the  action  absolutely  incompar- 
able, enabling  the  rendering  of  effects  which  I  con- 
sidered heretofore  impossible. 

I  congratulate  Wra.  Knabe  &  Co.  heartily  to 
their  superb  instruments,  and  feel  convinced  that 
most  ol  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  ray  judgment. 

ALFRED  GRUNFELD, 
Imperial  and  Royal  Austrian  Court  Pianist,  and 

Royal  Prussian  Court  Pianist. 
New  York,  April  i,  1892. 


THE   LATEST  STYLE 


PULVERIZER  I 

 THE  

PACIFIC  SPADER! 

Operated  by  one  small  Boy.    No  Man  requised. 


COMETHINC 

^  FINEST  IMPLEMENT^ 

SIMPLE 

STRONC< 
DURABU 


NEWi( 

IN  THE  MARKET, 

PERFECTIOK 


AN  OLD  STYLE  PULVERIZER. 

Especially  adapted  to  pulverizlnR  "bottoms"— one  man 
and  a  small  boy  can  operate  it. 


The  Pacific  Spader  and  Vincvard  Cnl- 
tivator.  Roes  more  work  in  one  stroke  than 
a  Disc  Harrow  in  ten.   f.izes,  .'S'o  to  12  feet. 

TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO. 

BAN  FRiNCmOO  and  FEESNO. 

— —  .-5  1  Z  ^^2^  ;   

No    5D—  5J  foot  Spader  16-lach  Blades 

No.  6D—  7  •'  "   16  "  " 

No.  lOD—  b\  "  "   20  "  " 

No.  14D—  7  "  "   20  "  " 

No.  Xeo—  8  "  "   20  "  •' 

No.  iiOD-10  "  •'   20  "  " 

No.  24D-12  "  "  20  "  " 


Linden,   Cal.,   Nov.   26,  1892. 
Messrs.   Truman,  Hooker  &  Co., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Genllemen:-I  was  induced  by  your  agent,  Mr.  I. 
0.  Fowler,  to  purchase  one  of  your  PACIFIC  SPADERS, 
which  I  have  tested  on  some  very  hard  1  and  and  mus  t 
say  it  does  its  work  to  perfection.  I  will  say  to 
all  who  contemplate  purchasing  a  Cultivator  to  take 
the  Pacific  Spader  every  time.     I  remain 

Yours  very  truly, 

C.   V.  Webb. 


Rattan  Chair 
Facto  ry . 


If  you  do  not  object  to  buying  at  a  factory,  we 
can  SAVE  YOU 

40  Per  Cent 

On  Rattan  Chairs.  Over  Two  Hundred  Styles  to 
show  you. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


High  Grade    Rattan  and   Bamboo  Furniture. 

ENTRANCE,  61  FIRST  ST.,  NEAR  MISSION, 


SAN  FRANOISOO, 


OAL. 


The  following  San  Francisco  Firms  ana  Indiviauals  Received  ihe 
Highest  Awards  of  ihe  State  Agricultural  Society  at  the  late  State  Fair. 


BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 

BEST  DISPLAY  OF  AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY,  CALIFORNIA 
MANUFACTURE,  GOODS  MANUFACTURED  BY  BENICIA  AGRICUL- 
TURAL WORKS. 

BUFFALO-PITTS  THRESHING  MACHINE. 

TIGER  HAY  RAKES. 

FAVORITE  POWER  CORN  SHELLERS. 

B.  &  H.  LAWN  MOWERS. 

BUCKEYE  REAPERS. 

HALLECK  POTATO  DIGGER. 

BENICIA  SIDE-HILL  PLOWS. 

EUREKA  SULKY  PLOWS. 

BENICIA  SOD  PLOW. 

BEST  PLOW  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES,  THE  "  BENICIA." 
BENICIA  SPRING  WAGON. 


J.W.  GRACE  &  CO. 

CANNON'S  SHEEP  DIP— Three  in  competition. 


PARAPPINE  PAINT  CO. 

BEST  PREPARED  PAINT  (P.  &  BO- 
SAMPLES  OF  PAINT.  CAL.  MANUFACTURE  (P.  &  B.). 


December  3,  1892. 
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THE  FRUIT  PEST  EXTERMINATING  CO. 

OI»    S^N'TA.    OTi  /%  n.A  OOTTKTTY. 

STOCK  $10,000    PAID    CP.  I       This  Company  is  Sole  Aifent  In  this  county  for  PROF.  W.  H.  BROWN'S  INSECT  EXTKR- 

TELEPHONE  181.  MIN  A  TOR,  and  Is  prepared  to  contract  for  the  pruning  and  sprayin);  o(  orchards.    WARRANTED  TO  KILL 

W.  K.  WARD  President   all  Itlnds  of  Scale,  Woolly,  Green,  Plum  and  Hop  Aphis,  Cherry  and  Pear  Slug,  Cankerworm  and  Caterpillars,  and 

H.  BOOKSIN,  Jr  Manager    in  fa<-t  all  inseit?  injurious  to  the  Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants  or  Vines,  WITHOUT  INJURY  TO  THE  FOLIAGE  ON 

J   R.  ROBERTS  Secretary  |  TREES.    Indorsed  by  the  State  Board  of  Hortlcultare  of  Oregroo. 

OFFICE  AND  FACTORY,  33  FOUNTAIN  STREET.  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


Nevada  City,  Cal. 


SPECIALTIES: 


NUTS.  PRUNES  &  GRAPES. 


The  Largest  and  Best  Collection  cf  "Nut- 
Beariog  Trees  to  be  found  In  the 
United  States,  and  Excelled 
Nowhere  In  Europe. 


?4  Varieties  of  French  Walnuts,  hardy,  productive, 
perfect  bloomers,  regular  soft  shell  varieties,  including 
the  Mayette,  Fianquette,  Cluster,  Vourey,  Parisienne, 
FroBparturiens  (4  varieties),  Alpine  or  Wonder  of  the 
Alps,  Chaberte,  Barthere,  Mammoth  or  Jauge,  Meylan, 
Laciniated  or  Ash-leaved  (hiiihly  ornamental),  Weeping 
(with  limbj  bending  gracefully  down  like  those  of  the 
Weeping  Willow),  and  11  other  varieties,  4  of  which  are 
of  California  origin. 

Our  Seedling  Trees  are  guaranteed  to  be  "Second 
Generation"  Trees,  being  grown  from  nuts  borne  on  the 
original  or  on  trees  grafted  from  the  original. 

Our  Grafted  Trees  are  all  grafted  from  tfi«  ori- 
ginal and  therefore  absolately  trae. 

10  Varietiea  of  French  Chestnuts  or  "Marrong", 
solely  propagated  by  grafting;  the  finest,  largest  and 
sweetest. 

9  Varieties  of  Filberts  (Avelines,  Cobnuts  and  Round 
Filbert*).  See  chapter  on  "  How  to  Train  Filberts  to 
Make  them  Bear  Abundantly,"  in  catalogue. 

11  Virieties  of  Prunes,  including  five  different 
"types"  of  the  Prune  d' En  te  or  Robe  de  Sargent  or 
French  Prune,  all  synonyms;  what  is  wrongly  called  in 
California  Robe  de  Sargent  we  call  "  Loire  D'Ente",  as 
it  is  found  only  in  the  nurseries  of  the  Loire  valley  in 
France,  and  not  in  those  of  the  true  Robe  De  Sargent's 
home  in  the  valley  of  the  Lot. 

24 1  Varieties  of  Grapes,  divided  into  Extra  Early, 
Early,  Medium  and  Late  Varieties.  The  largest  and 
choicest  collection  to  be  found  in  California. 


APRIL  CHERRIES,  the  very  earliest  kinds  ever 
introduced  in  this  country. 
Pears,  Apples,  Plama,  Apricots,  etc. 
Small  Fruits  of  all  sorts 

Portngal  urange,  fine  and  smooth  thin  skin  and 
sweet. 

Corsica  I.emon,  a  superb  Lemon,  the  equal  of  the 
Sicily. 


General  Descriptive  Catalogue,  with  essay  on 
•'  GRAFTING  THE  WALNUT, 
And  How  to  Redeem  Large,  Unproductive,  Delicate, 
Defective  or  Hard  shell  Walnut  Trees  by  Grafting." 
Illustrated  with  8  cuts  on  Walnut  Grafting. 

PRICE  TBN  CRNT8. 


FELIX  QILLET, 

Nevada  City,      -  California. 


I 


The  Earliest  Yellow  Freestone  Known. 

CURL  LEAP  PROOF. 

TWO  WEEKS  EARLIER  THAN  FOSTER 
OR  EARLY  CRAWFORD. 

The  Bert  Peach  Known  for  Early  Ship- 
ment East. 

Reasonable  prices  to  dealers  and  canvassers.  For 
particulars  apply  to 

W.  W.  SMITH,  TaoaTiUe, 

A.  T.  FOSTER,  Dixon, 

Or,  I.  H.  TBOIHA8  &  SON.  Tisalla. 


BLUB  GUMS, 

MONTEREY  CYPRESS, 

For  S'le  In  lots  to  suit.  Write  for  prices  delivered  on 
wharf  In  San  Frandsco.  For  large  orders  we  have  special 
Inducements.  Address 

 A.  T.  STRATTON.  Petslnma, 0«1. 


OD  A  M  P  C      Practical  Treatise  by  T.  A.  Oare* 
n  H  ll  11  C  ff'^'"*  the  results  of  long  ex^eri- 
enoe  In  Bouthom  California.  IM 
Pill  TIIDP  PMtes.  cloth  bound.    Sent  postpaid 
1,111    I  llnr  »*  reduced jprlce  of  7B  cts.  per  oopy. 
"  T»«wiey  i«i5B.oo..»aniaS«t,Cl'. 


NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

ESTABIISHED  1878. 
 AN  EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE  

GENERAL   NURSERY  STOCK 

 FOR  

SEASON  1892-3. 

Warranted  free  from  all  disease,  true  to  name,  and 
home  grown. 

Nurseries  at  Napa,  near  R.  R.  Depot,  M.  J.  CROW, 
Manager;  residence  on  Second  Street,  one  block  from 
Courthouse. 

 ADDRESS  

LEONARD  COAIES.  Napa,  Cal. 


PACIFIC  NURSERIES, 

ESTABLISHED  1869. 
A  Large  and  Extra  Choice  Stock  of 

Fruit,  Shade  and  Evergreen  Trees 
and  Ploweringr  Shrubs. 

 ALSO  

The  Largest  and  Best  Stock  of  Camellias, 
Azaleas  and  Rhododendrons,  consist- 
ing of  the  Best  European  Sorts. 

Nurseries  at  Millbrae.  Greenhouses  and  Ofiice  and 
Salesyard  at  Baker  and  Lombard  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 

ADDRESS 

F.  LUDEMANN,  Pacific  Nursery, 

Baker  &  Lombard  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  Ual. 

Send  for  Price  List. 


OROVILLE  NURSERIES. 

W.  W.  WILL,  Propriator 

OROVILLE,   -   -   -  BUTTE  CO.,  CAL. 

Trees  at  Wholesale  and  Retail. 


I  have  to  offer  the  coming  planting  season 
the  following  btock: 

PEACHES,  BARTLETT  PEARS,  ALMONDS, 

FRENCH  AND  OTHER  PRUNES, 
APRICOTS,  ORANGES,  LEMONS,  OLIVES, 
SHADE  &  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  Elc. 

My  trees  are  warranted  Free  from  Insect  Pests  of  any 
kind,  and  are  raised  on  well-drained  fouthiJl  eoil  by 
myself.   Coirespondence  sollclied. 


SANTA  ROSA  NURSEIRES. 


(Successor  to  Lctthrr  Burbank.) 

PEARS,  APPLES,  WALNUTS  AND 
SHADE  TREES  In  Surplus. 

A  BIG  STOCK  OF  FINE 

Prunes,  Cherries,  Olives, 

&  EVERYTHING  IN  NURSERY  LINE. 

N'o  S'u.Tostl't'utlxi.s* 

iS"  New  price  list  free  on  application. 


OLIVE  TREES 

In  Variety. 

Prices  and  a  Pamphlet  on  Olive 
Culture  in  California  Mailed  Free. 

ADDRESS: 

JOHN  S.  CALKINS, 

Pomona,      -      L^s  Angeles  Co.,  CaL 


OLIVE  TREES^  FOR  SALE. 

Eleven  years  experience  bag  taught  me  how  to 
PROPBBLT  root  the  Olive.  No  artiScial  heat  used. 
Address 

W.  AL8T0N-HAYNE,  Jr., 
Montecito  P.  0.,  Santa  Barbara  Co,,  Cal. 


SURPLUS  STOCK! 

We  Have  on  Hand  and  For  Sale 
FRENCH  PRUNES  on  Peach  and  Myrobolan,  1  Year  Old. 
CllERRIE'f,  PEACHES  and  APPLES  1  and  2  Year«  Old. 
Also  a  very  Large  and  Complete  tstock  of  SHADE  AND 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES.  The  Finest  Stock  of  ROBES  In 
California.    Write  for  Prices.  B.  OILL, 

aSTB  Steibt,  near  San  P»blo  Are.,  Oauaitd,  Oati. 


100,000  EXTRA  PINE 

BARTLETT  KAR  TREES. 

Apple.  Pear,  Plam.  Oherrv,  Peach,  Apricot 
Nectarloe,  Quince,  Orape  Vices 
and  Small  Fruits. 

600,000  FRUIT  TREES! 

Oranse,  Letnon,  Lime,  Olive,  Japan  Persim- 
mon, and  all  kinds  of  Nut-Bearing 
Trees  Shade  and  Ornamental 
Trees,   Shrubs,  Etc. 

IMPORTED  FRinT  TREE  SEEDLINGS 

Ask  for  Prices. 

James  T.  Bogue.  Marysville.  Cal. 


OLIVE^REES. 

ALL  KINDS  OF 

Nursery  Stock. 


Send  and  get  book  on  Olive  Culture. 


ROWLAND  BROS., 

Pomona,  Oal. 


TREES 

FOR    PLANTING  SEASON.    1892  93 

Robe  de  Sargent  Prunes, 
French  Prunes  on  Peach,  Almond, 

Myrobolan. 
Pears,   Peaches    and  Apricots, 

Leading  Varieties,  in  large  quantities. 

A  General  Assortment  of  Deciduons  Fruits 

All  our  stock  ia  grown  without  irrigation  and  is  guar- 
anteed Drop  us  a  "Card,"  and  we  will  send  you  our 
price  list.   

BALDWIN  &  STONE, 


San  Reion  Valley  Nursery. 


Daflvllle,  Cal. 


OAK  LAWN 

NURSERY. 

FIRST-CLASS  FRUIT  TREES, 

Growers  and  Dealers  in 

GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK. 

NO  INSECT  PESTS  Ofi  IRRMTION. 

Please  Send  for  Catalogue. 

HULBERT     BROS.,  Proprietors, 

811  Third  St..  Santa  Boga. 


PEPPER'S  NURSERIES. 

(BSTABIISHKD  IN  1858.) 

 A  large  stock  of  

Bartlett  Pear  Trees  and  French  Prunes 

On  Myrobolan  Stocks,  at  Low  Bates. 

Also,  a  general  assortment  of  Apple,  Pear,  Peacb, 
Neotaiine,  Plum,  Cherry,  Quince,  etc.,  grown  In  sandy 
loam,  without  Irrigation,  which  gives  a  fine  prop"rtlon 
of  roots  1  offer  no  trees  but  what  are  grown  in  my  own 
grounds  and  known  to  be  true  to  label  and  free  from 
scale  bugs.   Address:  W.  H.  PEPPBa, 

Petaiuma.  CaL 

Owing  to  age  and  poor  health,  I  will  «ell  my  place  and 
business  at  a  bargain.  Place  cnneiets  of  250  acres  cf  land, 
good  buildings.  60  acres  in  orchard,  and  a  large  Nursery 
stock,  together  with  horses,  wagons  and  implements, 
complete,  for  carryiug  on  the  business.  A  good  oppor- 
tunity for  enterprising  men  with  capital  to  step  into  a 
good-paying  business.  For  fiuthcr  particulars  address, 
as  above. 


MARTINEZ  NURSERIES. 

Importers  and  Growers, 
A  FULL  LINE  OF 
Standard  Fruits,  Shade  Trees,  Shrubs 
and  Ornamentals, 
ALMONDS,  APRICOTS, 
CHERRIES.  PEARS, 
PRUNES,  PEACHES, 

No  Irrigation.  Free  from  Pesta. 

Write  for  prices  and  catalogue  to 

DUANE  BROS  ,    Martinez,  Oal. 


BEADQUAETEBS 

For  Rare  new  Tropical  fruit 
and  ornamental  plants  and 
trees.  Palms,  Ferns,  Orange 
Trees,  Pineapples,  Bamboos, 
Aquatics,  Etc. 

Plants  safely  shipped  every- 
where. Send  stamp  for  new 
and  full  catalrgue  which  tells 
all  about  this  subject. 

be:ason£b  bbos 

Oneco,  Fla. 


c/iLifoiifiinniyiTsiLP 

A  practical,  explicit  and  comprehensive  book  embodying 
Lhft  experience  and  methods  of  hundreds  of  successful 
growers,  and  constituting  a  trustworthy  guide  by  which  th  e 
inexperienced  may  successfully  produce  the  fruits  for  which 
California  is  fimoua.  600  pages.  Fully  illustrated.  Price  $3. 
postpaid.  Send  for  circular.  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  00, 
publishers  220  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  CaL 


FRANK  KUNZ. 

PBOPBIETOB  OF  THE  UNION  NUB8EBT, 
2129  Teeth  St.,  Sacramento, 

HAS  FOR  SALE  A  FINE  LOT  OF  OLIVES, 

Grown  in  the  open  ground,  namely:  MANZAMLLO  or 
Queen's  Olive,  NEVADILLO  BLANCO,  PICHOLINE, 
and  a  fine  lot  of  I'HAMROPE  EXCELSIOR,  which  he 
offers  at  very  low  rates. 


  ESTABLISHED  1863.   

THOS.  MBHBRIN, 

AGKNT  FOR  THE  CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO. 

I.ABGEST  AND  MOST  COMFtBTE  STOCK  OF  FRUIT.  SHADE  AND  ORNAMENTAI. 
TREEii  ON   THB  PACIFIC  COAST. 

Apples.  Almonds,  Apricot,  Pear,  Prune,  Plum,  Peach  and  Cherrv.  Aleo  fine  stock  Olives,  Oranges,  Lemons, 
Nut  Trees  and  Small  Fruits;  Magnolias,  Camellias,  Palms.    Large  stock  of  Roses,  Clematis,  Etc  ,  Etc. 


GRASS,  CLOVER,  VEGETABLE,  FLO WKR  and  TREE  SEEDS,  TOP  ONIONS, Etc.,  Etc, 

Catalogues  Mailed  Free.  Address 

THOS.  MEHERIN,  516  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FOR  SEASON  OF  1893. 


BUDDED  ORANGE  AND  LEMON  TREES  of  all  Varieties  One  and  Two-Year  Buds 

SEEDLING  ORANGE  TREES,  Sweet  Stock  One  to  Four  Years  Old 

MISSION  AND  PICHOLINE  OLIVES. 
Also  a  large  variety  of  FIGS,  CHESTNUTS.  SHADE  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 

AND  PLANTS. 
All  Clean,  Healthy  and  Home-grown  Stock.    No  Pests  or  Scale  of  any  kind. 


Orchard  and  Nurgerj  at  THEBMALITO,  BUTTE  COUNTY,  OAI,. 


For  Prioes  and  Terms,  address 


OROVILLE  CITRUS  ASSOCIATION 


OROVILLE  BUl»Ta  COUNTY,  OAL 


4^0 


pACIFie  I^URAlo  f  RESS. 


December  3,  1898 


Facts  for  Farmers. 


JHE  GENUINE  Q|_|VER     QHILLED  PLOWS 


..MADB   ONLY   BY  THS. 


SOT  C'Sc,. 


Are  the  Best  General  PuT(j6se  Plows  in  the  World. 


THE  OLIVER 


Plows  are   better  known,  have  reached  a 
5  larger  sale,  have  proved  more  popular  and 
given   better  satisfaction   than   any  other 
plows  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 


..SEND  FOB   CATALOGUE  TO. 


OLIVER  CHILLED   PLOW  WORKS, 

37  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


cox  SEED  AND  PLANT  CO., 

WHOLESALE  SEED  MERCHANTS. 

WAREHOUSE.  411,  418.  415  SANSOME  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


GRASS.  CLOVER 

Price  on  Application. 


AND  FARM  SEEDS 


ALFALFA,  Utah  Seed;  RED  CLOVER.  WHITE  CLOVER,  ALSYKE  CLOVER,  TIMOTHY,  Choice. 
ORCH&BD,  Choi  e  Eaetern;  ORCHARD,  Choice  Australian:  RED  TOP  GRASS. 
KE"JTUCKY  BLUE  GRASS,  Extra  Clean;  RYE  GRASS,  Perennial.  English. 

BTE  GRASS,  Perennial,  Australian;  RYE  GRASS,  Italian;  JOHNSON  GRASS,  or  Eveigreeo  Millet 
ME5QUITK  GRASS  SEED,  ONION  SETS,  TOP  ONIONS. 

SEND  FOR  OUR   CATALOQUB    OF    OARDBN,    FLOWER    AND    TBBB  SEEDS 


We  sell  the  Highest  Grade  of  Grssa  and  OloTer  8e«ds  that  is  offered  In  this  coontry.  The 

difference  io  price  between  choice,  clean  seed  and  second  or  third  quality  is  from  one  to  two  cents  per  pound. 
Be  sure  and  obt*ln  oar  sampleg  and  prices  before  yea  boy  elsewhere.  We  are  always  in  the 
market  to  buy  Alfalfa,  Clover  and  Timothy  Seeds. 


For  the  season  of  1892-93  we  are  prepared  to  furnish  a  com- 
plete line  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Vines,  Figs,  Small  Fruits, 

etc,,  on  short  notice  and  at  reasonable  living  prices.  Our  stock  is 
free  from  insect  pests,  and  for  strength  and  health  of  root  growth  is 
not  excelled,  as  we  give  this  special  attention. 

Nurseries  are  at  Acampo  on  Stockton  R.  R.,  and  we  have  an 
office  and  tree  yard  in  Sacramento  from  the  ist  of  December  to 
the  15th  of  April.  VAN  GELDER  &  WYLIE,  Prop's, 

(SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE.) 


McKEVITT'S  EARLY. 

The  New  Yellow  Freestone  Peach. 


FIRST  AND  BEST  OF  EARLY  YELLOW  PEACHES. 


ALiyroivrD  trees, 

California  Paper-Shell,  Nonpareil,  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and 

I.  X.  L. 

A  pamphlet  on  Almonds  mailed  free  of  charge  on  application.    A  large  supply  of  the  GOLDEN  PEACH  and 
PRENOH.PRDNE.    All  kinds  of  leading  fruit  trees  for  sale.     No  charges  made  for  baling  trees.  Address 


RIPKN8  iaiME:DIAT£I.T  AFTER  THK  AI,i;XANDEB  (White  Cling),  which  Is  the  earliest 
peach  in  market. 

Fruit  18  rou'id,  of  medium  size,  VERY  HIOBLT  COLORED,  flesh  firm  and  sweet. 

THIS  PKAOH  HAS  BK£N  SVCCESSFULIiT  SHIPPED  EAST  FOR  FIVE  TEARS  and 
Is  no  new.  untried  variety. 

Tree  healthy,  stiong  grower,  and  heavy  bearer,  never  having  miseed  a  crop. 

A  limited  number  of  yearling  trees  for  sale  this  season.   Apply  early  before  stock  Is  exhausted. 

GIANT  OAK   FRUIT  CO., 

VAOAVILLE,  OAL. 

Tulare  County  customers  can  obtain  stock  from  above  Company  at  Farmersville,  Tulare  Co. 


•  I.  X.  L.,  COMMERCIAL 
■  AND  NB  PLUS  ULTRA. 


EARLY  CRAWFORD,  POHTER 
MUIR  AND  ORANOB  CLING 


FXl.ZSN'OZZ  Z'H'O'N'XjIS  on  Myrobolan,  Peacb  and  Almond  Roots. 

:B jaL.H.TIji3E3TT    □RU^A.H.S,  Apricots,  Cherries,  Olives,  Walnuts,  Btc. 

Correspondence  Respectfully  Solicited. 

GROWERS    CF    FBUIT   AND    ORNAMENTAL    TREES,    VEGETABLE,    FLOWER   AND   FARM  SEEDS, 
419-421    SANSOME    STREET,   SAN    FRANCISCO,  OAI,. 


STOCKTON  NURSERIES, 


ESTABLISHED  1853. 


bAvidVille  Nurseries,  * 


Davieville,  Oal. 


FRUIT  TREES.    FRUIT  TREES. 

Also  Fine  Stock  of  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Palms,  Roses  and  Carnations. 

PLANTS   IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

Oorrespondence  Solicited, 

E.  C.  CLOWES/'STOCKTON,  CAL. 
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What  a  California  Fruit  Farm  Will  Do. 

Pages  of  description  and  columns  of  inventory  prebably 
would  not  so  forcibly  impress  upon  the  mind  of  the  dis 
tant  reader  the  excellence  and  variety  of  the  products  of 
a  single  California  fruit-farm  as  well  as  a  glance  at  the 
engraving  herewith  presented.  Such  testimony  from  a 
photographic  camera  cannot  be  gainsaid,  and  we  present 
the  evidence  with  all  the  more  confidence  because  the  dis- 
play is  not  exceptional  or  isolated,  but  is  characteristic  of 
the  State,  and  can  be  reproduced  wherever  industry  and 
intelligence  join  forces  with  soil  and  climate.  But  though 
the  material  is  thus  within  the  reach  of  all,  the  presenta- 
tion of  it  in  an 
object  lesson  such 
as  the  engraving 
carries  is  striking 
and  significant, 
and  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the 
engraving  we 
have  a  twofold 
object:  first  to 
show  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  farm, 
second  to  give  a 
lesson  in  the  dis- 
play of  such 
products  for  pub- 
lic examination 
and  enjoyment. 
The  first  reflects 
credit  upon  both 
farm  and  owner; 
the  second  be- 
speaks the  taste 
and  enterprise  of 
the  owner. 

The  exhibit 
shown  in  the  en- 
graving  was 
made  by  W.  W. 
Waterman  at  the 
recent  fair  in 
Santa  Cruz  coun- 
ty, and  the  ma- 
terial was  pro- 
duced upon  his 

fruit-farm  in  the  region  known  as  Vine  Hill,  adjacent 
to  the  city  of  Santa  Cruz.  The  farm  is  rather  an  old 
one,  and  has  been  well  improved  and  planted  in  great 
variety,  as  the  exhibit  shows.  There  were  shown  18 
varieties  of  table  grapes,  seven  of  wine  grapes,  12  of  or- 
chard fruits,  eight  of  garden  vegetables,  15  of  sun-dried 
fruits,  16  of  canned  iruits,  25  of  jellies,  11  of  preserved 
fruits,  eight  of  wine,  etc. 

These  products  were  not  produced  in  variety  for  exhibi- 
tion. If  that  were  the  case,  the  varieties  could  have 
easily  reached  hundreds.  The  display  is  merely  of  prod- 
ucts which  enter  into  the  business  of  the  farm  and  are  for 
the  most  part  income-yielding  supplies.  As  such  they 
are,  of  course,  of  great  significance,  and  illustrate  the  way 
in  which  the  owner  of  a  comparatively  small  piece  of 
ground  may  make  a  livelihood  by  giving  attention  to  di- 
versified production,  which  will  well  employ  his  time  and 
afford  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  whatever  of  art  and 
ingenuity  he  can  command  in  his  productive  enterprise. 
Of  course  we  are  not  declaring  that  under  all  circum- 
stances such  diversity  of  products  is  best.  It  is  often,  in 
fact,  best  not  U>  attempt  such  a  variety,  and  yet  in  many 
situations  pleasant  and  prosperous  homes  are  established 
apon  such  a  basis. 


The  Cabbage  Crop. — California  can  easily  grow  cab- 
bage enough  for  the  whole  Eastern  slope,  and  if  the  prod- 
uct should  only  come  coincident  with  an  Eastern  scarcity 
there  would  be  money  enough  in  it  to  make  all  Califor- 
nians  rich.  The  trouble  has  been  hitherto  that  only  occa- 
sionally would  low  freights  and  high  Eastern  values  con- 
nect in  such  a  way  that  cabbage  could  be  profitably  ship- 
ped, and  then,  of  course,  California  would  only  have  a 
moderate  surplus  to  spare.  Another  of  the  instances  of 
millions  in  cabbage,  if  we  only  had  millions  of  cabbage,  is 
just  present.    An  Eastern  paper  says: 

Cabbage  is  a  scarce  and  high-priced  article  in  Chicago  this 
season;  scarcer  and  higher  in  price  than  for  twenty-five  years. 


PRODUCTS  OF  THE   VINE  HILL  FRUIT  FARM  OF   W.   W.   WATERMAN,  SANTA  CRUZ. 


The  usually  bountiful  crop  raised  in  the  vicinity  of  that  city  is 
almost  a  complete  failure.  The  only  available  surplus  is  in 
Minnesota.  It,  too,  is  limited,  and  the  price  has  already  gone 
up  to  $16  a  ton  for  Chicago.  The  cabbage-growers  of  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Indiana,  Ohio  and  other  parts  of  Illinois  have 
suffered  the  same  as  the  farmers  and  gardeners  adjacent  to  Chi- 
cago. It  is  predicted  by  Chicago  dealers  that  the  price  will  go 
as  high  as  $40  a  ton  before  the  holidays  are  over.  This  figure 
will  make  a  medium-sized  head  cost  25  cents  at  the  retail  gro- 
cers. The  price  of  the  same  size  head  was  five  cents  last 
year. 

Suppose,  then,  we  put  in  a  vast  acreage  of  cabbage  for 
Eastern  sale.  Eastern  vegetable-growers  will  naturally  do 
the  same  thing,  and  California  cabbage  will  not  be  worth 
the  freight.  President  Harrison  is  right;  the  farmer  would 
be  better  off  if  he  could  grow  crops  to  order. 


The  Citbus  Fair. — The  northern  citrus  fair  will  be 
held  in  the  hall  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  San  Francis- 
co, beginning  January  lOth  and  continuing  until  Febru- 
ary 11,  1893.  The  various  citrus  fruit  counties  in  northern 
California  are  manifesting  an  unusual  degree  of  interest 
in  the  event,  and  the  prospect  is  that  the  exhibit  will  be 
large  and  complete.  Suitable  money  prizes  have  been  of- 
fered and  the  competition  between  the  exhibitors  bids  fair 
to  be  spirited. 


Pickling  Ripe  Olives. 

It  seems  that  there  are  still  people  who  do  not  know 
the  superiority  of  the  pickled  ripe  olive  over  the  green, 
but  fortunately  when  the  lesson  is  learned  it  is  not  for- 
gotten. An  English  traveler  is  reported  to  have  recently 
visited  Oroville  and  to  have  been  introduced  to  the  black 
pickled  olive  and  to  have' thus  expressed  himself:  "  He 
had  traveled  extensively  through  Italy,  Spain,  Greece, 
Sardinia  and  France,  the  great  olive  region  of  Europe, 
and  had  eaten  olives  in  all  the  cities  of  those  countries, 
but  had  never  eaten  any  that  were  sweeter  or  more  palata- 
ble than  those  put  up  here.   He  expressed  his  surprise 

that  California 
had  led  off  in 
this  idea  of  pick- 
ling the  ripe 
olive,  for  it  is  the 
European  plan  to 
pickle  the  olives 
while  they  are 
yet  green. 

It  seems  to  us 
there  must  be 
something  wrong 
either  with  the 
reporter  or  with 
the  English  trav- 
eler, for  it  is  not 
true  that  the  na- 
tives of  the  Eu- 
ropean countries 
named  pickle  the 
ripe  olive  for 
their  own  use  and 
the  green  for  ex- 
port? If  this  is 
the  case,  the  trav- 
eler must  have 
been  served  with 
fruit  which  he, 
as  a  foreigner, 
was  supposed  to 
enjoy  rather  than 
the  product  for 
home  use.  Cali- 
fornia, as  we  un 
derstand  it,  does 

not  claim  any  originality  in  pickling  ripe  olives,  but 
does  claim  to  be  getting  at  a  proper  understanding  of 
the  olive  as  it  is  understood  in  its  ancestral  homes  in 
southern  Europe. 


Mb.  Fulton  G.  Bebby,  near  Centerville,  Fresno  county, 
has  a  tree  bearing  4000  oranges.  An  enthusiastic  calcula- 
tor estimates  that  the  crop  on  an  acre  of  such  trees  would 
be  worth  $4500.  No  doubt  it  would.  But  Mr.  Berry  has 
not  an  acre,  nor  has  any  other  producer.  If  he  had,  the 
inducements  for  all  inhabitants  of  the  State  to  abandon 
their  present  pursuits  and  engage  in  orange-raising  would 
be  so  enormous  that  California  would  become  one  vast 
orange  orchard,  and  the  market  might  suffer  somewhat 
from  overproduction.  Mr.  Berry's  is  a  remarkable  tree, 
which  has  no  doubt  had  special  care  and  unusual  advan- 
tages of  soil,  irrigation  and  location,  and,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  it  is  not  likely  that  even  the  prolific  county  of 
Fresno  could  produce  many  such.  We  congratulate  Mr. 
Berry  on  its  possession,  and  hope  its  shadow  may  never 
grow  less. 

Fbuitgrowers  in  southern  Oalifornia  are  discussing 
the  question  of  what  is  the  best  lemon.  The  Orange  Belt 
quotes  several  prominent  growers  in  favor  of  the  Lisbon. 
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The  Week. 

The  storm  has  passed,  and  now  all  reports  which  come 
to  us  from  end  to  end  of  ihe  State  are  of  quickly  springing 
grass,  the  green  mantle  covering  the  whole  landscape  be- 
neath the  warm  welcome  of  an  unclouded  sun.  Most  lo- 
calities report  ten  times  or  more  rain  this  year  than  last 
to  this  date;  the  soil  almost  everywhere  being  soaked  be- 
neath the  sole  of  the  plow  so  that  all  sorts  of  seasonable 
fieldwork  proceeds  unrestrictedly. 

There  will  bo  a  vast  area  plowed  and  seeded  before 
Christmas,  and  another  respectable  area  prepared  for 
tree-planting,  for  the  most  earnest  activity  is  manifested 
in  efiorts  to  extend  the  orchards  of  the  State.  The  last 
summer's  experience  with  fruit  prices  warrants  this.  There 
will  also  be  a  considerable  planting  of  citrus  fruits  in 
places  new  and  old,  for  there  has  been  nothing  for  several 
years  to  discourage  the  pioneers  in  the  new  thermal  belts. 
May  they  always  be  thus  favored. 

At  the  South  there  is  a  promise  of  a  very  satisfactory 
orange  crop,  and  this  means  a  winter  of  activity  and  a 
large  money  inflow.  Surely  business  must  respond  to  the 
favoring  conditions  which  the  interior  enjoys. 


A  Drawback  to  Agriculture. 

In  his  current  message  to  Congress,  President  Harrison 
makes  the  following  succinct  reference  to  a  matter  that  all 
agriculturists  experience  and  appreciate: 

It  is  one  of  the  unfavorable  incidents  of  agriculture  that  the 
farmer  cannot  produce  upon  orders.  He  must  sow  and  reap  in 
ignorance  of  the  aggregate  production  of  the  year,  and  is  pecu- 
liarly subject  to  the  depression  which  follows  overproduction. 
But  while  tbe  fact  I  have  stated  is  true  as  to  the  crops  I  have 
mentioned,  the  general  average  of  prices  has  been  such  as  to 
give  to  agriculture  a  fair  participation  in  the  general  prosperity. 
The  value  of  our  total  farm  products  has  increased  from 
.$1,363,646,800  in  18G0  to  .$4,500,000,0(JO  in  W.n,  as  estimated  by 
statisticians,  an  increase  of  2.'J0  per  cent.  The  number  of  hogs 
in  the  country  on  January  1,  1891,  was  50,525,100,  and  their 
value  was  $210,193,925.  On  January  1,  1892,  the  number  was 
52,398,019,  and  their  value  was  .$241,931,41.5.  On  January  1, 
1891,  the  number  of  cattle  was  36,875,048,  and  the  value  $.544,- 
127,908.  On  January  1,  1892,  the  number  was  37,051,239,  and 
their  value  $570,749,155. 

The  President  also  says: 

It  may  be,  I  think,  said  without  challenge  that  in  no  cor- 
responding period  has  so  much  been  done  as  during  the  last 
four  years  for  tbe  benefit  of  American  agriculture. 


Second  Crop  Raisin  Grapes. 

The  most  interesting  topic  at  the  present  time  among 
growers  of  raisin  grapes  is  the  disposition  of  the  second 
crop — the  grapes  which  are  borne  upon  the  later  wood- 
growth  of  the  vine  and  are  naturally  later  in  ripening  than 
the  fruit  which  first  appears  nearer  to  the  old  wood. 
When  raisin-making  was  new  in  this  State,  the  second 
crop  was  not  undesirable.  Though  the  clusters  are  small, 
the  berries  are  of  unusual  size,  and  the  pioneer  raisin- 
makers  used  to  display  their  immense  second-crop  raisins 
with  pride,  and  used  also  to  get  large  prices  for  them.  As 
the  industry  has  grown  and  the  product  has  increased, 
necessitating  far  greater  system  and  economy  in  handling 
it,  the  second  crop  has  become  either  an  embarrassment  or 
a  positive  detriment,  as  different  growers  ,are  disposed  to 
look  upon  it.  It  is  an  embarrassment  when  its  lateness 
brings  it  into  a  rainstorm  and  its  raisin  product  is  poor, 
and  it  is  a  direct  detriment  because  the  growth  of  second- 
crop  clusters  takes  sap  which  should  make  better  first-crop 
clusters. 

The  question  then  is,  what  can  be  profitably  done  with 
the  second  crop,  or  how  can  the  second  crop  be  prevented? 
Answers  to  the  first  are  being  diligently  sought,  and 
special  meetings  of  grapegrowers  are  being  held  in 
the  San  Joaquin  valley  to  discuss  by-products.  At  the 
same  time  much  attention  is  being  given  to  methods  of 
pruning  by  which  the  whole  strength  of  the  vine  can  be 
thrown  into  the  yield  of  one  crop.  This  latter  phase  of  the 
subject  was  considered  by  the  State  Horticultural  Society 
at  its  last  meeting,  and  Mr.  E.  W.  Maslin  proposed  the 
Guyot  system  of  pruning  as  fitted  to  give  the  vine  an  op- 
portunity to  make  its  top  growth  more  commensurate  with 
its  root  system,  to  prevent  the  growth  of  laterals  from  buds 
which  should  supply  strong  canes  for  the  next  season's 
fruit-bearing,  and  to  prevent  the  second  crop  of  grapes  be- 
cause the  vine  has  better  opportunity  for  strong  wood 
growth. 

As  this  subject  is  of  such  wide  interest,  and  as  some 
vineyards  in  the  raisin  regions  are  already  adopting  meth- 
ods of  longer  pruning,  we  will  state  briefly  in  what  con- 
sists the  Guyot  system,  which  has  been  found  of  great 
value  upon  some  of  the  richer  low-land  districts  of  France. 
The  vines  are  brought  to  the  third  year  by  the  usual  sys- 
tem of  pruning,  and  the  third  year  a  single  cane  is  trained 
to  form  a  head  at  about  ten  inches  from  the  ground  and 
all  the  growth  trained  to  a  five-foot  stake.  At  the  next 
year  one  cane  is  pruned  long,  say  with  ten  buds;  another 
is  pruned  to  two  buds,  all  other  canes  being  removed. 
After  the  winter  cultivation,  the  long  cane  is  bent  down, 
horizontally,  and  attached  to  the  lower  wire  of  a  two-wire 
trellis,  which  is  formed  by  stretching  two  wires  from  stake 
to  stake  across  the  field.  During  the  following  summer  the 
laterals  are  allowed  to  grow  from  the  fruiting-cane  and 
are  tied  to  the  upper  wire  and  topped  off.  Bunches  of 
fruit  will  then  be  formed  on  the  fruiting-branch,  and  as 
there  is  considerable  length  to  that  cane,  it  will  allow  for 
sufficient  fruiting  of  first  crop.  At  the  same  time,  two 
shoots  which  come  from  the  short  spur  are  allowed  to 
grow  upright  and  are  tied  to  the  high  stake.  Their 
growth  is  not  interfered  with  at  all;  they  have  all  the  ex- 
tension they  df  sire.  The  result  is  that  the  lower  buds  are 
fully  formed  but  do  not  project  laterals. 

At  the  next  winter-pruning,  the  cane  which  has  fruited 
is  removed  entirely.  One  of  the  two  canes  on  the  high 
stake  is  cut  back  to  two  buds;  the  other  is  turned  down 
and  fastened  to  the  wire  for  the  next  summer's  fruiting. 
As  this  process  is  repeated  from  year  to  year,  it  will  be 
seen  that  each  summer  the  vine  is  permitted  to  grow  two 
long  canes  and  to  have  wood  for  a  good  fruiting  of  first 
crop.  Each  winter  the  old  fruiting-cane  is  cut  away. 
One  new  long  cane  is  cut  back;  the  other  long  cane  is  bent 
down  for  fruiting,  etc.  The  method  is  exceedingly  simple, 
and  ordinary  workmen  can  easily  be  taught  it.  The  ob- 
jections which  will  be  urged  are  the  cost  and  inconveni- 
ence of  trellising;  the  impossibility  of  plowing  and  culti- 
vating both  ways  unless  some  arrangement  for  removing 
in  the  fall  and  subsequent  replacing  of  the  wires  in  the 
spring  can  be  found  available.  It  might  possibly  be  ar- 
ranged to  have  a  folding-arm  to  the  high  stake  or  some 
other  simple  contrivance. 

Of  course,  it  is  possible  to  apply  other  methods  of  longer 
pruning  and  of  allowing  the  vine  greater  opportunity  for 
exercising  its  vegetative  energy.  However  it  may  be 
done,  this  seems  to  be  a  way  to  prevent  the  second  crop, 
and  possibly  to  free  the  vine  from  some  diseases  which 
now  affect  it  and  may  be  due  to  the  unceasing  repression 
of  its  growth. 

It  will  be  a  good  idea  to  have  a  more  general  trial  this 
year  of  longer  pruning  of  our  vines.  All  reports  of  which 
we  know  have  indicated  a  greater  grape  yield  on  longer- 
pruned  vines.  Is  the  increase  commensurate  with  the 
greater  trouble  and  outlay?  Will  the  longer-pruned  vines 
prove  more  vigorous,  and  will  they  devote  their  full  force 


to  one  crop  instead  of  undertaking  the  second  setting  of 
fruit?  These  questions  are  old,  but  if  each  vinegrower 
will  experiment  this  year  on  a  few  vines  he  will  get  results 
which  may  be  very  significant,  and  in  which  he  will  have 
confidence. 


Great  Sires  of  1892. 

The  trotting  season  for  1892  is  practically  at  an  end, 
and  it  is  possible  to  summarize  results,  so  that  it  may  be 
seen  what  strains  have  been  most  successful  in  making 
fast  records  and  in  winning  races.  It  appears  that  thirty- 
eight  stallions  have  had  five  or  more  of  their  get  become 
standard  by  performance  this  season,  and  are  now  classed 
in  the  2:30  list,  having  made  a  mile  in  2:30  or  better,  or, 
if  pacers,  2 :25  or  better.  So  steady  has  been  the  advance- 
ment in  the  matter  of  intelligent  breeding,  that  this 
achievement  is  looked  upon  as  a  matter  of  course.  The 
greatest  sire  of  the  year  appears  to  be  Red  Wilkes,  son  of 
George  Wilkes,  2:22.  Although  the  technical  record  of 
Bed  Wilkes  is  2:40,  it  is  known  that  he  made  two  separate 
miles  in  better  time  than  2:30 — one  of  them  in  2:27 — 
when  in  his  four-year-old  form.  Other  sires  in  the  sub- 
joined list  are  in  the  same  position  as  Red  Wilkes,  having 
actually  exceeded  2:30,  among  them  Mambrino  King, 
Young  Jim,  Dictator,  Bourbon  Wilkes  and  Electioneer. 
But,  leaving  out  of  the  question  all  speculation  as  to  what 
these  sires  were  able  to  do,  the  fact  remains  that  the  large 
proportion  which  have  had  five  or  more  of  their  produce 
in  the  2.30  or  2:25  lists,  are  developed  trotters  and  no  less 
than  ten  of  them  have  records  better  than  2:20. 

Electioneer  is  a  close  second  to  Red  Wilkes  (who  has  22) 
with  15  to  his  credit,  and  then  come  Nutwood  and  On- 
ward. 

The  list,  compiled  by  the  Breeders'  Gazette,  is  as  follows, 
the  last  column  being  the  number  in  the  2:30  list  from 
each  stallion  named: 

Young  Wilkes  2:28i   7 

Ben  Franklin  2,29    6 

Bourbon  Wilkes     6 

Cyclone  2:23i   6 

Bibert     6 

Hambrino  2:21i   6 

Sable  Wilkes  2:18    6 

Santa  Claus  2:171   6 

Victor  Bismark     6 

Alcyone  2:27    5 

Almont(Hamlin't')..2:26    5 

AUamont  2:261   5 

Brown  Hal  (p.)  2:12*   5 

Egmont     ,5 

Madrid     5 

Phallamont     5 

St.  Bel  2:244   5 

Simmonsi  2:28    5 

Sprague  (Round's) . . .  2:24i   5 


Red  Wilkes  2:40   22 

Electioneer    17 

Guy  Wilkes  2:151  15 

Nutwood  2:18i  14 

Onward  2:2^  13 

Alcantara  2:23   11 

Dexter  Prince    11 

Happy  Medium  2:32i  10 

Jay  Bird  2:3]J  10 

Ambassador  2:21i   9 

Gambetta  Wilkes  2:22i   9 

Mambrino  King     9 

Pilot  Me  lium      9 

Young  Jim     9 

C.  F.  Clay  2:18    8 

Phallas  2:13J   8 

Robert  McGregor  2:17i   8 

Baron  Wilkes  2:18    7 

Dictator     7 

Wilton  2:191   7 


The  New  Road  Law. 

Important  changes  in  the  road  laws  of  the  State  occur 
on  January  1,  1893,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  new  law  passed  by  the  last  legislature.  In  brief,  the 
provisions  of  the  new  law  are  as  follows: 

It  provides  that  each  supervisor  district;  shall  constitute  a 
road  district;  that  the  supervisor  shall  be  ex-offlcio  road  com- 
missioner; that  sealed  proposals  shall  be  received  for  keeping  in 
order  and  repair  roads,  culverts,  etc.;  that  for  the  purpose  of 
watering  roads  in  any  part  of  the  county,  the  supervisors  may 
erect  and  maintain  water  works,  and  for  such  purposes  may 
purchase  or  lease  real  estate  or  personal  property,  the  cost  of 
such  work  and  the  watering  of  the  roads  to  be  charged  to  the 
general  county  fund,  or  to  the  district  fund  of  the  district  or 
districts  benefited;  that  the  road  commissioner  shall  inspect  the 
work  done  on  the  roads  of  his  district  and  make  written  re- 
ports to  the  board  in  January,  April,  July  and  October  of  each 
year;  that  the  road  commissioner  shall  receive  for  his  service 
as  such  20  cents  per  mile,  one  way,  for  all  distance  he  travels 
in  performance  of  his  duties,  with  the  understanding  that  in 
any  one  year  he  shall  not  receive  to  exceed  $300— the  present 
limit  upon  roadmasters;  that  in  their  discretion  the  supervisors 
may  appoint  a  road  inspector  for  the  whole  county,  who  shall 
receive  not  to  exceed  the  total  compensation  of  tbe  road  com- 
missioners; that  all  contracts  for  building  and  repairing  roads 
shall  be  let  to  the  lowest  bidder. 

It  will  be  observed  that  a  leading  provision  of  the  law 
relates  to  the  watering  of  roads.  The  supervisors  are 
vested  with  large  powers  in  this  particular,  water  being 
considered  an  indispensable  agent  in  the  maintenance  of 
good  roads. 

The  new  law  is  not  received  with  favor  in  all  parts  of 
the  State,  but  there  is  a  general  disposition  to'  give  it  a  fair 
trial. 

The  Fresno  County  World's  Fair  Commissioners  have 
decided  to  place  5000  oranges  and  1000  lemons  in  the 
county  exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair.  Donations  of  the  fruit 
are  not  asked,  but  the  commissioners  have  decided  to  pay 
for  it  at  the  rate  of  $30  per  thousand,  or  $180  in  all.  0  on- 
tracts  have  already  been  made. 

It  is  proposed  to  establish  cordage  or  rope  works  at  the 
State  Prison  at  Folsom,  when  the  water  power  from  the 
American  river  will  be  utilized.  The  cordage  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  is  practically  under  one  immense  trust,  the  Na- 
tional Cordage  Association. 
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From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

Jay  Gould,  the  notorious  Wall-street  operator,  died  on 
Saturday  of  last  week  of  pulmonary  consumption.  His 
death  was  the  culmination  of  an  illDess  of  three  years' 
standing,  and  had  been  constantly  imminent  for  many 
monthg.  Gould  was  the  son  of  a  New  York  farmer,  and 
his  early  life  was  not  unlike  that  of  most  country  boys. 
He  milked  cows,  drove  them  to  pasture  and  "  chored " 
around  generally,  till,  at  the  age  of  ten,  he  begged  and 
obtained  permission  to  go  to  school.  There  was  no  school 
in  his  neighborhood,  so  he  entered  into  an  engagement 
with  the  blacksmith  of  a  village  some  fifteen  miles  away 
to  work  out  of  school  hours  for  board  and  lodging.  At 
the  age  of  fourteen  he  obt)^ined  employment  in  a  country 
store,  and  while  thus  engaged  studied  surveying.  Between 
the  years  of  eighteen  and  twenty  he  worked  as  a  sur- 
veyor's assistant,  paying  for  his  board  and  lodging  as 
he  traveled  about  the  country  by  making  noon- marks  for 
farmers'  wives.  The  young  man  was  industrious  and 
temperate  to  frugality,  and  had  soon  amassed  a  snug  little 
fortune  of  $5000.  With  this  capital  he  entered  upon  a 
career  of  speculation,  which  ended  only  with  his  death. 
In  thirty-five  years  he  turned  his  five  thousand  dollars 
into  a  hundred  millions.  Gould  has  for  many  years  been 
a  widower.  He  leaves  five  children — four  sons  and  a 
daughter.  All  are  well  grown  up,  two  of  the  sons  being 
married.   As  yet  the  will  has  not  been  made  public. 

The  methods  by  which  Mr.  Gould's  personal  fortune 
grew  from  nothing  to  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars 
made  his  name  infamous.  In  every  art  which  has  ever  been 
applied  successfully  to  the  manipulation  of  stock 
and  money  markets  Gould  was  an  adept,  and 
he  stood  above  all  rival  American  capitalists 
in  the  ability  to  wield  vast  capital  to  the  largest  ad- 
vantage. He  was  absolutely  without  conscience  or  mercy, 
and  in  his  code  anything  that  was  within  the  letter  of  the 
law  was  legitimate.  Considerations  of  right  as  distinct 
from  might,  never  affected  his  plans.  He  valued  his 
honor  as  little  as  he  did  any  other  moral  consideration, 
and  could  stab  a  friend  as  easily  as  an  enemy.  In  busi- 
ness, Gould  was  in  turn  everything  that  was  infamous — a 
liar,  a  thief,  a  false  ally  and  a  pirate.  For  twenty  years 
he  has  been  the  evil  genius  of  the  American  business 
world.  One-half  of  the  schemes  by  which  corporations 
and  stock  jobbers  habitually  fleece  the  country  are  of  his 
invention,  and  he  played  them  for  all  they  were  worth, 
and  with  preeminent  success.  Some  years  ago,  when 
brought  before  the  bar  of  a  congressional  committee  to  give 
testimony  concerning  some  of  his  methods,  he  boldly 
justified  them,  charging  that  the  fault  was  not  with  him, 
but  with  the  laws.  Apparently  he  was  not  even  able  to 
conceive  a  moral  obligation  as  distinct  from  the  black 
and  white  of  statute.  But  while  professing  respect  for  the 
law,  he  treated  it  with  calculated  contempt.  A  bribed 
judiciary  in  New  York  was  an  element  of  his  vast  engine 
of  power,  and  his  whole  course  was  directed  with  as  little 
actual  regard  for  law  as  for  morals. 

There  is  wide  distinction  between  a  man  like  Gould, 
even  though  he  appear  occasionally  as  an  organizer  and 
administrator  of  large  public  enterprises,  and  a  man  like 
Senator  Stanford  of  our  own  State.  Men  of  the  latter  sort, 
though  very  often  subject  to  grave  criticism,  do  much 
good  to  a  country  in  certain  stages  of  its  development. 
They  use  their  vast  gifts  of  foresight,  organization  and  ad- 
ministration in  ways  which  fertilize  and  water  the  land.  If 
not  all  that  they  do  may  be  commended,  much  at  least  is 
profitable  to  the  country  in  which  they  operate.  But 
Gould  and  those  who  imitate  him  are  scourges  who  carry 
pestilence  and  destruction  in  their  wake.  The  processes 
through  which  they  find  their  own  profit  are  exhaustive 
to  every  field  in  which  they  operate.  Let  anybody  who  is 
curious  about  these  processes  read  "  A  Chapter  on  Erie," 
by  Charles  Francis  Adams,  printed  in  the  North  American 
Reroiew  more  than  twenty  years  ago ;  then  let  them  read 
the  tale  of  his  robbing  and  wrecking  of  Toledo  &  Wabash, 
as  set  forth  in  the  hearing  before  United!  States  District 
Judge  Gresham,  who  threw  Gould  and  his  rascally  con- 
federates out  of  court.  His  talons  have  been  fixed  into 
every  great  enterprise  in  the  country,  and  he  has  generally 
picked  the  bird  clean  of  meat  down  to  the  bone,  so  long  as 
God  allowed  him  health  and  strength  to  continue  his  pred- 
atory career. 

The  worst  of  Gould,  as  of  every  other  grossly  selfish  and 
dishonest  man,  was  his  example.  To  destroy  the  material 
fortunes  of  men,  serious  as  it  may  be,  is  a  small  wrong 
as  compared  with  the  destruction  of  their  characters.  The 
effect  of  Gould's  methods  was  to  lead  his  associates  and  ri- 
vals into  the  practice  of  them;  while  his  extraordinary  suc- 
cess gave  them  a  sort  of  respectability.  U  nfortunately  great 
success,  especially  in  money-making,  is  usually  made  to  jus- 
tify the  methods  by  which  ithad  been  achieved;  and  it  ought 


not,  perhaps,  to  be  surprising  that  some  really  good  men — 
among  them  even  grave  ministers  of  God — seek  to 
gloss  over  the  infamies  of  Jay  Gould's  career. 
They  point  to  his  abstemious  life,  to  his  domestic 
habits,  to  his  fondness  for  his  family,  as  if  these  private 
virtues,  many  of  which  he  shared  with  the  tiger  and  the 
savage,  could  wipe  out  the  iniquity  of  his  business  life. 
They  forget  that  these  very  virtues,  along  with  his  great 
success,  deepen  the  evil  of  his  example.  It  was  Jay 
Gould  above  all  other  men  who  debauched  the  business 
system  of  New  York  city.  He  made  stock-jobbery,  rail- 
road-wrecking, judicial  bribery,  and  the  whole  train  of 
evils  which  accompany  these  operations,  the  common 
practice  in  the  great  financial  center  of  the  country.  He 
was  the  father  of  the  new  school  of  business-men  whose 
pernicious  activity  has  established  th^  "  trust "  or  the 
"  pool  "  as  the  highest  commercial  achievement.  Gould 
first  taught  the  method,  and  then  by  the  example  of  his 
great  success  made  infamy  almost  respectable.  The  evil 
of  Gould's  life  is  a  sort  that  live^  after  him.  It  is  seen 
in  a  general  "let  down"  in  the  moral  tone  of  the  business 
world.  Business  honor  is  not  what  it  used  to 
be.  The  jobber  in  stocks,  the  trickster  of  the  "street,"  the 
usurer  and  the  business  sharper  have  a  new  standing  in 
the  commercial  world  which  may  be  traced  to  the  degrad- 
ing example  and  the  infamous  success  of  Jay  Gould. 


That  Gould  was  able  throughout  his  whole  career 
to  operate  for  selfish  advantage  in  violation  of  the 
interests  and  rights  of  others,  to  outrage  public  and  private 
morals  and  still  keep  within  the  law,  is  the  strongest  pos- 
sible demonstration  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  law.  There 
is  radical  vice  in  a  system  which  cannot  protect  the  people 
from  the  practices  by  which  Gould  got  together  his 
millions.  What  is  illegitimate  ought  to  be  unlawful.  We 
have  no  prejudice  against  wealth,  provided  it  be  fairly 
acquired,  but  we  doubt  seriously  if  it  be  possible  for  any 
man  in  the  brief  period  of  one  working  life  to  mass  a 
hundred  millions  or  any  large  part  of  that 
sum  by  fair  and  honest  means.  Such  vast  sums  cannot 
be  acquired  by  ordinary  or  even  extraordinary  earning 
power,  or  in  any  way  other  than  by  the  manage- 
ment for  private  gain  of  conditions  related  to  uni- 
versal necessity.  How  far  such  management  may  be 
legitimate — that  is,  consistent  with  the  general  rights  and 
not  in  disregard  of  public  policy — is  a  question  worth  care- 
ful study.  There  are  advanced  thinkers  who  hold  that  a 
government  organized  like  our  own  cannot  permit  such 
huge  accumulations  of  capital,  with  the  centralization  of 
power  which  goes  with  capital,  without  putting  in  peril 
its  very  existence.  The  point  is  at  least  worth  consider- 
ing. But  certain  it  is  that  no  nation  dependent  for  life 
and  character  upon  the  public  virtue  and  patriotism,  can 
afford  to  allow  the  methods  of  Gould  to  become  established 
as  the  business  code  of  its  people. 


Congress  met  on  Monday,  and  on  Tuesday  received  the 
last  annual  message  of  President  Harrison.  It  is  long, 
but  not  longer  than  is  necessary  for  a  careful  and  busi- 
ness-like statement  of  the  general  facts  connected  with  the 
administration  of  the  Government.  It  deals  more  with 
details  of  government  than  with  great  political  questions. 
Concerning  the  currency.  President  Harrison  says  that 
"  the  public  confidence  in  the  purposes  and  ability  of  the 
Government  to  maintain  the  parity  of  all  our  money 
issue,  whether  coin  or  paper,  must  remain  unshaken." 
He  calls  attention  to  the  unusual  demand  for  gold  in  Eu- 
rope, caused  by  the  efforts  of  the  European  Governments 
to  increase  their  gold  reserves  and  remarks,  not  very 
definitely,  that  "  these  efforts  must  be  met  by  appropriate 
action  upon  our  part."  "  Appropriate  action  "  may  mean 
one  thing  or  another,  just  as  diflerent  persons  may  con- 
strue it.  The  importance  of  the  Nicaragua  canal  is  em- 
pha8ized,'but  the  President  keeps  entirely  away  from  the 
question  whether  or  not  the  Government  should  aid  in  its 
construction.  Concerning  the  protective  system,  the 
President  is  positive.  He  regards  it  as  a  "  mighty  in- 
strument for  the  development  of  our  national  wealth  and 
a  most  powerful  agency  in  protecting  the  homes  of  our 
workingmen  from  the  invasion  of  want."  The  result  of 
the  election,  he  says,  "  must  be  accepted  as  having  in- 
troduced a  new  policy.  We  must  assume  that  the  present 
tariff,  constructed  upon  the  lines  of  protection,  is  to  be  re- 
pealed, and  that  there  is  to  be  substituted  for  it  a  tariff 
law  constructed  solely  for  revenue;  that  no  duty  is  to  be 
higher  because  the  increase  will  keep  open  an  American 
mill  or  keep  up  the  wages  of  an  American  workman,  but 
that  in  every  case  such  a  rate  of  duty  is  to  be  imposed  as 
will  bring  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  the  largest 
returns  of  revenue.  The  contention  has  not  been  between 
schedules,  but  between  principles,  and  it  would  be  of- 
fensive to  suggest  that  the  prevailing  party  will  not  carry 
into  legislation  the  principles  advocated  by  it  and  the 
pledges  given  to  the  people."    Evidently,  in  writing  this 


paragraph,  Mr.  Harrison  forgot  for  the  moment  that  it 
was  not  his  duty  to  outline  the  policy  of  Mr.  Cleveland's 
administration.  It  was  certainly  unnecessary,  and  as 
surely  in  exceeding  bad  taste,  for  Mr.  Harrison  to  run  in 
a  campaign  document  as  a  feature  of  his  retiring  message. 
The  rest  of  the  message  is  plain  and  business-like,  but  not 
notable  in  any  respect.  The  President  seems  to  have 
purposely  avoided  any  mention  of  the  issues  raised 
before  the  country  by  the  new  People's  Party.  In  fact, 
the  only  really  vital  lissue  upon  which  he  ventures  a 
positive  expression  is  the  tariff.  Some  expression 
concerning  the  newer  political  issues  was  expected 
from  Mr.  Harrison.  The  immigration  question,  the  ques- 
tions developed  by  the  Homestead  affair,  the  new  issues 
raised  by  the  Farmers'  Alliance — these  were  worth  the 
President's  attention,  and  there  will,  we  imagine,  be  gen- 
eral disappointment  that  he  has  chosen  to  pass  them  by. 

The  session  will  be  a  short  one — ending  the  third  of 
March — and  it  is  not  likely  that  anything  in  the  way  of 
new  business  will  be  attempted.  There  is  quite  enough  on 
the  calendar  to  occupy  all  the  time.  Perhaps,  of  all  the 
measures  pending,  the  anti-option  bill  is  of  the  widest 
general  interest  and  importance.  Its  purpose  is  to  stop 
the  business  of  gambling  in  "futures"  represent- 
ing agricultural  commodities  which  do  not  exist; 
a  practice  iniquitous  in  itself  and  seriously  dam- 
aging in  its  effect  upon  the  prices  of  farm  prod- 
ucts. The  bill  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  last 
session  and  now  awaits  the  action  of  the  Senate.  This 
measure  is  the  first  serious  assault  of  an  outraged 
public  upon  the  demoralizing  practices  of  the  stock  mar- 
ket, and  if  it  shall  be  successful  in  suppressing  gambling 
in  "  futures,"  it  will  be  followed  by  assaults  upon  associate 
evils.  Naturally  the  whole  political  power  of  Wall  street 
will  be  arrayed  against  it,  for  it  is  seen  that  one  success 
will  lead  to  another,  and  that  the  whole  system  by  which 
■'the  street"  fattens  at  the  cost  of  the  producers  of  the 
country  is  in  peril  of  being  brought  under  review.  Both 
the  material  interests  and  the  higher  moral  interests  of 
the  country  are  involved  in  the  fight  ' on  this  anti-option 
measure. 

The  Silver  Conference  at  Brussels  hss  gotten  far  enough 
along  to  demonstrate  its  inability  to  do  anything  for  the 
relief  of  silver.  The  Rothschild  plan,  proposing  by  a 
series  of  heavy  purchases  to  maintain  silver  at  its  present 
status  during  the  next  five  years,  has  been  withdrawn,  and 
the  delegates  are  now  precisely  where  they  were  at  the 
beginning.  The  European  nations  will  follow  the  lead  of 
England,  and  England,  the  creditor  nation  of  the 
world,  will  insist  upon  the  gold  standard.  The  Con- 
ference will  probably  drag  along  for  some  weeks,  but  it  is 
not  now  believed  that  it  is  possible  for  it  to  afford  any  relief 
in  the  currency  situation.  If  silver  is  to  be  maintained  as 
a  money  metal,  the  experiment  will  have  to  be  made  by 
the  United  States  alone,  and  it  is  a  plunge  before  which 
our  statesmen  do  well  to  pause  and  reflect.  That  some- 
thing must  be  done  is  evident.  Gold  grows  steadily,  if 
slowly,  dearer,  and  as  its  price  advances  the  price  of  every 
other  commodity  decreases.  The  question  "  What  to  do  " 
is  the  great  pi  zzle  of  the  time. 

Breeders'  Association  Meets. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Breeders'  Association  held  its  annual 
meeting  in  San  Francisco,  Monday,  and  elected  the  fol- 
lowing directors  for  1893:  Joseph  Cairn  Simpson,  Oak- 
land; John  F.  Boyd,  Danville;  F.  H.  Burke,  Menlo  Park; 
G.  Tompkins,  San  Leandrc;  Wilfred  Page,  Penn's  Grove; 
A.  B.  Spreckels,  San  Francisco;  George  W.  Woodard, 
Yolo;  E.  P.  Heald,  San  Francisco;  D.  J.  Murphy,  San 
Jose;  A.  T.  Hatch,  San  Francisco;  R.  S.  Brown,  Peta- 
luma;  F.  C.  Talbot,  San  Francisco;  J.  H.  White,  Alameda; 
L.  H.  Mcintosh,  Chico.  F.  W.  Loeber  was  the  only  di- 
rector of  the  old  board  who  held  over. 

There  was  some  discussion  relative  to  the  introduction 
of  the  dash  system  in  the  races  instead  of  heats.  No 
definite  action  was  taken. 

The  association  is  in  a  prosperous  condition,  having 
about  $500  in  the  treasury.  After  the  annual  meeting  a 
directors'  meeting  was  held,  when  the  following  officers 
were  elected:  President,  Joseph  Cairn  Simpson;  vice- 
presidents,  F.  H.  Burke  and  F.  W.  Loeber;  treasurer,  N, 
T.  Smith;  secretary,  F.  W.  Kelley. 


The  Second  Cbop  of  Gbapes — At  its  meeting  Mon- 
day, December  12th,  the  Lucerne  Horticultural  Society 
will  discuss  the  subject  of  the  best  way  of  disposing  of  the 
second  crop  of  grapes — whether  it  should  be  made  up  into 
jelly  or  syrup,  or  distilled  into  brandy,  etc.,  and  what  is 
best  for  the  farmers  to  plant  in  1893. 

Pasadena  is  making  ample  preparation  for  its  coming 
rose  tournament,  and  the  Star  promises  that  it  will  be 
more  brilliant  than  ever,  "  and  still  have  flowers  enough 
and  enterprise  enough  left  to  show  strangers  what  may  be 
done  in  the  spring  in  the  line  of  a  floral  exhibition." 
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Try  an  Institute  this  Winter. 

Campbell,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Nov.  26,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor: — The  winter  season  is  again  upon  us, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  an  opportune  time  for  the 
holding  of  Farmers'  Institutes  in  this  State.  No  one  is  so 
busy  but  what  he  can  spare  a  day  or  two  from  his  work  to 
attend  such  institutes  as  may  be  held  in  his  locality.  I 
presume  there  are  none  who  will  doubt  the  beneficial  results 
arising  from  such  gatherings,  especially  if  the  leaders 
make  them  what  they  can  and  ought  to  be.  The  eastern 
States  are  preparing  for  this  work  more  extensively  than 
ever  before,  especially  in  Missouri,  where  48  county  insti- 
tutes are  to  be  held  this  winter.  Wisconsin,  the  pioneer 
State  in  this  work,  will  hold  the  usual  number,  while  Iowa, 
Illinois,  Minnesota,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Ohio  and  other 
States  will  not  neglect  to  hold  their  full  quota  of  meetings. 

California  ought  to  be  up  and  doing  in  this  matter,  for  it 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  all  of  us,  no  matter  how  well 
posted  we  may  be  in  our  calling,  can  learn  something  from 
our  neighbors,  and  if  we  can  better  our  condition  in  any 
particular  we  should  be  willing  to  do  so.  None  of  us  know 
it  all.  Then,  too,  we  may  know  something  that  will  be  of 
benefit  to  our  neighbor,  and  we  should  be  willing  to  impart 
to  him,  recognizing  that  what  helps  our  neighbor  will  also 
help  us  in  a  measure. 

While  in  other  States  legislative  aid  has  been  voted  to 
help  along  Farmers'  Institutes,  we  need  not  be  deterred 
from  holding  them  because  we  have  no  such  aid.  The 
expense  of  such  gatherings  need  not  be  very  large;  and 
surely  any  community  can  raise  the  amount  necessary  to 
insure  a  good,  profitable  meeting. 

One  of  the  important  features  of  a  profitable  institute 
is  a  good  chaiiman  who  can  help  draw  out  discussions. 
Have  brief,  pointed  essays,  on  such  subjects  as  the  people 
are  most  interested  in,  followed  by  discussions.  This  will 
bring  out  a  wonderful  amount  of  information,  and  all  will 
feel  interested.  Be  sure  and  get  the  young  people  to  at- 
tend the  meetings.  Arrange  to  have  plenty  of  music,  so 
that  if  the  meeting  shows  signs  of  dragging,  the  people 
can  be  roused  up.  Music  will  be  found  to  be  a  great  help. 
As  it  is  almost  impossible  to  provide  essays  for  all  subjects, 
have  a  question-box,  so  that  if  any  desire  to  ask  questions 
they  can  be  written  out  and  then  read.  Some  one  present 
will  no  doubt  be  able  to  answer. 

Among  fruitgrowers,  the  matter  of  cooperation  as  carried 
on  by  the  Campbell  Fruitgrowers'  Union  and  the  West 
Side  Fruitgrowers'  Association,  both  located  in  Santa  Clara 
county,  is  an  important  one  which  all  would  like  to  know 
about  and  have  fully  explained,  so  that  if  there  is  any  benefit 
in  the  system  others  can  receive  it.  In  each  locality,  the 
topics  most  important  will  suggest  themselves  to  those  who 
attempt  to  get  up  the  institute,  and  better  than  a  stranger 
could.  The  latter  could  only  go  upon  general  principles, 
and  might  not  hit  the  subject  most  needed  at  all.  Each 
locality  should  depend  largely  upon  its  own  people  for  the 
success  of  the  meeting,  and  very  often  it  will  be  found  un- 
necessary to  "import"  any  talent  whatever. 

I  have  seen  such  good  results  grow  out  of  Farmers'  In- 
stitutes in  other  States,  that  I  feel  impelled  to  urge  my 
brother  farmers  of  California  to  go  and  do  likewise,  for  I 
feel  sure  they  will  be  benefited. 

Let  the  Press  lend  its  aid  and  urge  upon  farmers  the 
importance  of  such  meetings,  remembering' that,  as  a  rule, 
farmers  are  more  isolated  than  those  engaged  in  any  other 
calling,  and  by  meeting  together  and  getting  acquainted 
with  each  other,  they  will  be  the  gainers  by  it.  The 
Granges,  too,  can  help  the  matter  along  in  their  localities. 
I  was  pleased  to  see,  in  a  late  issue  of  the  Press,  that  Sac- 
ramento Grange  was  about  to  set  the  machinery  in  motion 
for  an  institute,  and  others  can  do  the  same.  Let  the  work 
be  pushed  forward  now,  R.  P.  McGlincy. 

[As  most  of  our  readers  know,  the  State  University  is 
participating  in  this  effort,  and  will  send  speakers  without 
charge  to  conduct  meetings  and  otherwise  contribute  to 
their  success.  Information  as  to  methods  of  proceeding 
to  awaken  local  interest  and  insure  success  of  meetings  can 
be  had  by  addressing  Prof.  E.  J.  Wickson,  State  Univer- 
sity, Berkeley,  Cal. — Ed.] 


Pulling  Out  Pear  Stumps. 

Lamanda  Park,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal.,  Nov.  22. 

To  THE  Editor: — Pears  are  unprofitable  here  and  I 
have  chopped  ofll  four  or  five  hundred  trees — they  were  ten 
years  old.  Our  soil  is  a  wash  soil — washed  from  the 
mountains— loose  granite  and  earth.  How  can  I  pull 
these  pear  stumps  up  ?  They  are  from  four  to  five  inches 
in  diameter.    Can  I  rig  anything  to  do  it,  and  how  ? 

E.  A.  BONINE. 

[Who  can  advise  our  correspondent  1  We  shall  be 
pleased  to  publish  information  on  this  subject.  We  have 
published  handy  arrangements  for  pulling  out  vines,  but  it 
will  take  something  stronger  to  draw  out  ten-year-old  pear 
trees,  we  imagine. — Ed.] 


P.  C.  W.  p.  A. 

Written  for  the  Rural  Pkk.s.s  by  Maudk  8.  Peaslbr. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  November  28th,  a  Bocial 
meeting  was  held  at  Union-Square  Hall  by  the  Pacific 
Ooast  Women's  Press  Association. 

A  very  critical  paper  on  "California  Literature"  was 
read  by  Miss  Knapp  of  the  San  Francisco  Call,  who 
claimed  that  there  existed  no  such  thing  as  Oalifornia 
literature. 

Musical  and  elocutionary  numbers  were  followed  by  an 
address  from  Edmund  Russell,  the  Delsartean.  Com- 
mencing with  the  childhood  of  Delsarte,  he  covered  in 
brief  and  well-chosen  words  the  life  and  work  of  his 
master. 


They  Will  Not  Exhibit. 

Written  for  the  Rural  Prbss. 

The  Holstein-Friesian  Association,  it  appears,  withdraws 
from  the  six  months'  exhibit  in  the  dairy  department  of 
the  World's  Columbian  Exposition.  This  is  unfortunate, 
as  it  is  important  to  the  furtherance  of  public  interests  that 
there  be  a  full  exhibit  of  all  the  breeds  of  dairy  cattle. 

The  Holsteins  have  made  such  a  record  in  regard  to  the 
large  quantity  of  milk  they  are  capable  of  producing,  and 
in  some  instances  of  butter  also,  that  the  public,  more 
especially  that  portion  of  it  which  is  interested  in  matters 
pertaining  to  dairy  cows,  will  almost  imagine  that  they  are 
being  deprived  of  a  portion  of  their  just  rights.  At  all 
events,  there  will  be  disappointment  all  round,  and  for  this 
state  of  affairs  the  only  excuse  set  forth  is  that  the  com- 
mittee appointed  for  the  purpose  has  (after  visiting  the 
breeders  of  18  States)  "  been  unable  to  obtain  the  requisite 
number  of  cows  for  this  six  months'  exhibit,  many  breed- 
ers refusing  absolutely  to  send  their  valuable  animals  to 
Chicago  to  remain  for  so  long  a  time  as  six  months." 
Truly,  a  patriotic  set  of  breeders,  to  the  breed,  the  owners 
of  the  "  black  and  whites  "  must  be  I  Perhaps  they  are 
enthusiastic  in  showing  forth  the  merits  of  their  cattle 
through  private  tests,  but  in  such  cases  the  enthusiasm 
points  rather  toward  money-making  ideas  than  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  traits  peculiar  to  the  breed  in  question, 
such  as  are  best  made  known  to  the  public  through  public 
tests. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Columbian  Dairy  Associa- 
tion has  made  elaborate  preparations  for  handling  and 
testing  milk  in  all  its  various  phases  of  management,  dur- 
ing the  six  months*  trial,  besides  appropriating  liberal 
sums  of  money  for  the  payment  of  cash  premiums,  it  looks 
as  if  the  owners  of  high-testing  cows  ought  to  be  prepared 
to  make  some  sacrifice,  if  any  is  called  upon  to  be  made, 
which,  all  things  considered,  is  doubtful. 

Their  failure  to  meet  rival  breeds  in  open  contest  will 
undoubtedly  call  forth  unfavorable  comments  from  the 
public  at  large,  whether  justifiable  or  not. 

The  question  then  is,  whether  breeders  of  Holstein  cat- 
tle cannot  better  afford  to  send  a  number  of  their  best 
cows  to  the  great  dairy  show  and  prove  the  "  world-beat- 
ing" qualities  that  have  been  claimed  for  the  breed,  rather 
than  not  come  forward  and  meet  their  rivals  on  such  an 
occasion. 

The  World's  Fair  committee  of  the  Holstein-Friesian 
Association  of  America,  after  resolving  that  no  exhibit 
be  made  by  the  association,  also  pass  the  following  resolu- 
tion : 

Resolved,  That  this  committee  will  recommend  the  oflFering 
of  liberal  cash  premiums  for  Holstein-Friesian  cattle  in  the 
Live-Stock  Department  of  said  Exposition,  the  duration  of  this 
exhibit  not  to  exceed  30  days. 

To  exhibit  under  such  a  rule  would  not  admit  of  a  fair 
comparison  with  the  merits  of  such  other  breeds  as  com- 
plied with  all  the  rules  of  the  Columbian  Dairy  Associa- 
tion. 


Warning  to  Millers  and  Flour  Dealers. 

Notes  on  the  Mediterranean  Flour  Moth  (Ephestia  Icuhniella),  Zeller, 
from  the  Dept.  of  Entomology,  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University, 
Palo  Alto,  California. 

Palo  Alto,  Cal.,  Dec.  1,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor:  This  moth  was  first  observed  by  Prof. 
Kulm,  of  the  Agricultural  Institute  of  Halle,  Germany,  in 
a  flourmill,  during  1877.  Specimens  were  sent  to  Prof.  Zel- 
ler, of  Grunhof,  and  were  found  to  be  an  undescribed  spe- 
cies of  the  gpnus  ephestia.  The  insect  was  named  by  Prof. 
Zeller,  kuhniella,  after  its  first  observer. 

The  moth  was  little  known  until  1884  and  1885,  when  it 
appeared  in  some  mills  in  Belgium  and  did  much  damage. 
Several  articles  appeared  in  English  periodicals  in  1887, 
concerning  its  ravages  in  Europe.  It  caused  a  great  deal 
of  trouble,  and  in  many  cases  the  mills  were  closed. 

Very  little  was  known  about  the  pest  in  this  country 
until  1889,  when  it  broke  out  in  Ontario,  Canada.  Much 
damage  was  done;  mills  were  closed  and  some  even  aban- 
doned; in  one  case  the  loss  was  estimated  at  £1000. 

The  fact  that  such  an  unwelcome  pest  has  established 
itself  on  this  coast  is  to  be  regretted;  and  the  announce- 
ment that  it  is  in  our  midst  should  be  a  signal  of  alarm  to 
every  miller  and  graindealer  on  this  coast.  Notwithstand- 
ing its  comparatively  recent  appearance,  it  has  caused 
much  trouble  to  millers  and  flour-dealers.  Every  possible 
means  should  be  taken  to  eradicate  this  ravenous  pest 
from  our  midst.  Not  only  are  our  mills  in  danger,  but 
our  commerce  is  at  state,  and  public  health  imperiled. 

Any  information  regarding  this  pest  will  be  gladly  fur 
nished  by  the  Department  of  Entomology  mentioned 
above.  W.  G.  J. 


The  Olive  Diacussson. 

Redwood  City,  Cal.,  Nov.  26,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor:  Seeing  rather  a  lively  discussion  on 
olives  between  Mr.  Hayne  and  Mr.  Flamant,  which  is  very 
interesting,  at  least  to  me,  I  venture  to  give  you  my  opinion 
for  what  it  is  worth. 

There  is  no  doubt  to  my  mind  that  the  Mission  will 
hold  a  first-class  place  for  a  long  time  to  come  in  Califor- 
nia. It  is  fine  for  oil,  for  pickling  delicious,  and  a  good 
grower  by  fair  cultivation.  The  last  mentioned  charac- 
teristic is  also  true  of  the  picholine,  which  is  rather  a 
more  rapid  grower,  but  only  fit  for  grafting.  May  patience 
attend  the  man  who  waits  for  a  remunerative  return  of  oil 
from  picholines.  But  for  grafting  it  is  by  far  superior, 
because  the  graft  takes  so  easily,  easier  than  any  other 
sort  I  am  acquainted  with. 

About  growing  olives  from  cuttings,  never  take  big, 
long  sticks;  especially  avoid  side  shoots.  You  will  find  by 
taking  the  young,  vigorous  wood  they  will  be  at  least 
from  two  to  three  years  sooner  in  bearing.  Nature  itself 
teaches  never  to  use  an  old,  worn-out  thing  for  a  vigorous, 
healthy  oflTspring.  Let  us  have  some  more  of  this  interest- 
ing subject.  Wm.  Sickebt. 


More  Gopher  Lore. 

Fulton,  Sonora  Co  ,  Nov.  25,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor: — In  a  late  issue  of  your  paper,  Novem- 
ber 3d,  C.  D,  S.  gives  a  very  valuable  article  on  "  The 
Gopher  ani  How  to  Get  Rid  of  Him."  In  the  main  his 
advice  is  excellent,  but  he  is  in  error  when  he  says  "  Each 
burrow  is  occupied  by  a  single  gopher,  and  when  one  is 
trapped,  it  is  well  to  tightly  close  up  the  open- 
ing, as  no  more  gophers  will  be  found  in  the  runway."  A 
friend  of  mine  caught  two  gophers  at  once  in  a  "Jolly" 
gopher-trap,  and  the  late  Christian  Bagge  told  me  of 
catching  five  gophers  in  quick  succession,  in  the  same 
burrow,  in  an  ordinary  steel  trap.  • 

The  greatest  slaughter  of  gophers  that  the  writer  ever  as- 
sisted at  was  effected  by  shooting,  in  an  alfalfa  field.  Ap- 
parently from  some  peculiarity  in  the  season,  the  gophers 
were  very  bold  in  coming  out  of  their  holes  to  feed  during 
the  sunny  hours  of  the  day  in  November  and  December. 
With  a  double  breech- loading  shotgun  it  was  easy  to  shoot 
from  20  to  50  in  a  day.  Some  boys  were  enlisted,  at  five 
cents  per  gopher,  and  made  big  wages.  An  oveiflow  from 
Mark  West  creek  drove  the  pests  out  of  their  burrows  one 
day,  and  about  80  were  killed  with  sticks  in  a  few  hours. 
A  large  part  of  the  gophers  in  that  field  were  at  least  eight 
inches  long,  and  heavy  in  proportion.  M  iny  of  them  had 
an  irregular  white  stripe  on  the  under-side  of  the  body.  In 
about  six  weeks  1750  of  them  were  tallied  as  "good 
gophers,"  mainly  by  the  shotgun  method. 

We  thought  we  had  a  very  respectable  gopher  story 
until  some  one  in  Kern  county  flooded  his  alfalfa  field,  and, 
with  the  help  of  his  boy,  gathered  in  1750  gophers  in  a  few 
hours. 

There  is  no  excuse  but  indifference  for  being  overrun  by 
gophers.  In  shooting  or  trapping,  a  bounty  is  very  tffi- 
cient  in  sharpening  the  wits  of  a  boy,  who  will  soon  be- 
come very  expert  in  taking  this  sort  of  game.  It  is  well  to 
increase  the  bounty  with  the  number  killed  in  a  given  time. 
Thus,  if  very  abundant,  give  four  cents  per  head  for  the 
first  25,  and  five  cents  per  head  for  all  over  25  in  one  day. 
When  the  pests  have  been  reduced  to  a  few,  it  should  be 
the  rule  of  the  owner  and  foreman  of  the  farm  never  to 
pass  a  fresh  burrow  without  putting  a  trap  or  a  dose  of 
poison  in  it.  A  raisin  with  a  trifle  of  stryclinine  in  it  is  the 
deadliest  dose  that  we  know  of  for  the  gopher.  A  few 
such  doses  can  easily  be  carried  in  the  pocket  in  a  match- 
case,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  garden-trowel  worn  at  the 
the  hip  instead  of  a  revolver,  the  needs  of  the  gopher  can 
be  supplied  with  little  trouble.  C.  H.  Dwinelle. 


Notes  from  Santa  Barbara. 

Carpenteria,  Santa  Barbara  Co.,  Nov.  28,  1892. 

To  the  Editor: — Yesterday  the  rain  began  falling 
slowly,  with  a  steady  east  wind  which  portends  a  storm 
here.  Nearly  all  night  the  wind  came  briskly  along.  At 
10  A.  M.  to-day  we  had  2^  inches  of  water  which,  with  ^ 
inch  in  two  or  three  light  rains,  makes  us  3  inches  so  far 
for  the  season. 

Some  few  have  dry-sown  grain  to  make  hay,  but  now 
plowing  and  seeding  will  begin  in  earnest.  We  have  not 
had  rain  enough  heretofore  to  start  grass  much,  but  now, 
if  the  weather  is  warm  and  favorable,  the  country  will  put 
on  her  robe  of  green  in  a  short  time.  Most  of  the  season's 
crops  are  gathered  and  a  part  gone  to  the  market.  Some 
corn  remains  yet  to  be  husked. 

The  walnut  crop  was  much  less  than  an  average  and 
much  more  work  was  required  to  gather  and  fit  for  the 
market,  as  many  of  the  "  shucks  "  stuck  to  the  nuts,  which 
colored  them  more  or  less;  so  the  cost  of  harvesting  and 
fitting  for  market  was  very  heavy,  at  least  twic^  as  much 
per  ton  as  in  ordinary  seasons.  We  never  have  irrigated 
our  walnut  trees,  but  trusted  almost  solely  to  nature  for 
moisture;  but  this  time  we  failed  to  get  rain  enough  to 
make  the  best  of  crops  of  anything. 

The  bean  crop  is  light,  but  there  is  the  best  of  weather 
for  harvesting,  so  the  crop  was  saved  in  good  condition. 
Corn  is  a  light  crop.  Fruits  are  not  up  to  the  average.  So, 
all  along  the  line  we  have  a  shortage  in  quantity,  but 
prices  have  been  fair  to  good,  so  there  is  little  reason  for 
complaint. 

As  yet  I  have  not  learned  what  our  farmers  propose 
mostly  to  raise  the  next  year,  but  presume  Lima  beans  will 
take  the  lead. 

The  Crocker  lemon-curing  establishment  in  Montecito  is 
nearing  completion,  and  is  an  imposing  structure  from  the 
public  road.  There  is  report  that  the  proprietors  intend 
putting  in  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  olive  oil. 

Many  small  groves  of  lemon  trees  are  being  planted  and 
there  seems  to  be  considerable  interest  taken  in  lemon  cul- 
ture, and  we  hope  it  will  be  a  profitable  venture. 

O.  N.  Cadwell. 


Mb.  White's  Holstein  Sale. — The  auction  sale  of 
Holstein-Friesian  cattle  belonging  to  J.  H.  White  of  Lake- 
ville,  Sonoma  county,  took  place  on  Wednesday,  the  7th 
inst.  The  attendance  was  pretty  good,  and  considering 
the  low  prices  cattle  are  generally  bringing,  the  public 
expressed  the  opinion  that  fa'r  value  was  received  for 
those  sold.  Not  so,  however,  with  Mr.  White,  who,  after 
about  40  head  had  been  sold,  stopped  the  sale,  leav- 
ing about  20  head  of  the  youngest  of  the  heifers  that  were 
not  offered.  The  three  highest-priced  cows  brought  $100 
each.  The  highest-priced  animal  was  a  two-year-old 
heifer  that  sold  for  $107.50.  The  average  price  of  40 
animals  sold  was  about  $57  each. 


Contracts  for  the  new  passenger  and  freight  depot  at 
Baden  were  let  last  week,  and  the  work  is  now  well  under 
way.  All  the  material  for  the  structure  has  been  deliv- 
ered. The  new  depot,  which  is  about  120  feet  long,  will 
answer  the  purpose  until  the  completion  of  the  new  bay- 
shore  line,  when  a  much  finer  structure  will  be  erected. 


December  10,  1892. 
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The  Dovetailed  Hive. 

•  San  Mateo,  Dec.  i,  1892. 

To  JHE  Editor  :— According  to  promise,  in  my  letter 
of  Nov.  5tb,  I  herewith  append  a  description  of  Mr.  A.  I. 
Root's  dovetailed  hive.  I  have  used  a  great  variety  of 
hives,  but  have  never  yet  met  with  one  which  can  be  com- 
pared with  this  hive  for  simplicity  of  construction  and  in- 
genuity, and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  find  a  hive  that  is  better  adapted  for  the  produc- 
tion of  either  comb  or  extracted  honey. 

The  beginner  in  bee-keepmg  should  first  consider  what 
kind  of  hive  he  will  adopt,  and  whichever  style  he  decides 
upon  he  should  be  sure  it  is  one  which  will  aMow  of  the 
standard-siza  frame  being  used.  Thi^  frame  is  known  as 
-the  Langstroth  and  measures  9>sxi7>s  inches;  top  bar  19 
inches,  and  all  his  hives  and  appliances  should  be  adapted 
io  that  siz  ;d  frame. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  this  should  be  done.  One 
very  good  reason  is  that  the  user  of  an  odd-sized  hive  is 
obliged  to  pay  from  10  to  25  per  cent  more  for  supplies. 
Two-thirds  of  the  beekeepers  who  are  using  any  other  than 
the  regular  Langstroth  frame  would  be  glad  to  change  if 
they  could  do  so  without  so  much  trouble  and  expense 
Another  good  reason  is,  that  if  you  wish  to  sell  out  you  can 
get  a  much  better  price  for  your  bees  if  they  are  on  the 
regular  L  frame  than  you  can  if  they  are  on  any  other 
siz  d  frame. 

At  one  time  I  used  and  recommended  the  ten-frame  L 
hive,  but  I  find  the  bees  will  not  work  in  the  supers  so 
early  in  the  season  in  a  ten-frame  hive  as  they  will  in  an 
eight-frame  hive.  Mr.  Root  is  perfectly  right  in  saying  : 
"The  queen  will  seldom  lay  in  more  than  efght  frames  in 
the  brood-nest.  If  her  brooding  capacity  extends  beyond 
this,  unless  restrained,  she  will  go  into  the  top  story.  In 
the  ten-frame  hive,  Italians  especially  will  fill  eight  frames 
with  brood,  and  the  outside  ones  full  of  honey,  and  this 
quantity  of  stores  in  the  brood-nest  is  apt  to  make  them 
quite  loth  to  enter  the  super.  If  the  lower  eight  frames  are 
filled  with  brood  just  at  the  beginning  of  the  harvest,  and 
there  are  no  more  frames  below,  just  as  soon  as  the  flow 
of  nectar  begins  the  bees  are  obliged  to  put  it  just  where 
we  want  it— that  is,  in  the  upper  story  or  supers,  and  hence 
we  recommend  all  beginning  beekeepers,  who  can  do  so, 
to  purchase  the  eight  frame  hive.  There  are  those  who 
prefer  the  ten-frame,  but  it  is  a  safe  rale  usually  for  be- 
ginners to  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  majority.'' 

The  dovetailed  hive  has  a  flat  cover,  which  does  away 
with  the  use  of  q  lilts,  enamel  cloth,  or  the  old-style  honey- 
board.  * 

As  I  fear  my  letter  may  exceed  the  bounds  alloted  the 
apiarian  column,  I  will  now  proceed  to  give  a  description 
of  the  hive  as  we  find  it  among  Mr.  Root's  "  Implements 
in  Bee-Cul  ure." 

DESCRIPTION. 

¥  The  hive  conststs  of  a  plain  box  (B  in  cut)  of  J4  inch 
pine  I3>^x20  inches  outside  measure,  g'/i  inches  deep,  with 


hand-holes,  and  rabbeted  9  16K13  16  for  frames  to  rest; 
<ight  improved  Hoffman  self-spacing  frames  and  plain  di- 
vision board  hang  in  this  hive,  with  a  bee  space  above  and 
none  below.  The  cover  and  bottom  boards  are  both  14x21 
inches,  the  cover  being  a  good  sound  board  with  a  grooved 
cleat  on  each  end  that  prevents  it  from  warping  and  keeps 
it  in  place  on  the  hive.  The  bottom  has  a  similar  cleat  at 
the  back,  while  the  one  in  front  is  leveled  down  even  with 
the  board  to  form  an  entrance,  and  on  each  side  a  strip 
is  nailed.  The  hive  sits  on  these  strips  and  the 
back  cleat,  forming  a  bee-space  below  the  frames,  leaving 
an  entrance  in  front  with  an  alighting-board  two  inches 
wide.  By  this  means  the  hive  is  not  cut  to  form  an 
entrance,  and  the  upper  and  lower  stories  are  inter 
changeable,  This  bottom  may  be  used  as  a  cover  in  an 
emergency,  or  may  be  fastened  permanently  to  the  hive,  if 
desirable,  by  two  wood  screws. 

The  supers  (A)  are  the  same  size  as  the  hive-body  and 
just  half  the  depth,  inches.  They  are  formed  by  rip- 
ping a  body  in  two,  and,  if  desired,  two  supers  may  be 
used  as  a  full  body  for  brood  or  extracting  frames.  The 
special  feature  that  gives  the  hive  its  name  is  the  fact  that 
it  is  dovetailed  together  at  the  corners,  thus  giving  it  great 
strength  and  durability,  as  well  as  simplicity  of  construc- 
tion. If  put  together  true,  the  bodies  will  always  remain 
80,  and  when  piled  one  upon  the  other  the  joints  will  be 
tight — a  feature  that  will  be  appreciated  by  practical 
apiarists.  Another  great  advantage  of  this  dovetailing  is 
the  saving  in  freight  and  boxing  for  shipment.  There  is 
not  a  pound  of  crating  used  in  the  putting  up  of  five  of 
these  hives  and  inside  furniture,  and  on  large  orders  this 
saves  freight  charges. 

DOVETAIL    SUPER    WITH    SECTION  HOLDERS,  FOLLOWER 
AND  WEDGE 

These  are  simply  wide  frames  having  no  top-bars,  but 
with  thick  end  bars  and  bottom-bars  i  }i  inches  wide,  with 


insets  corresponding  to  the  openings  of  the  sections.  Such 
a  holder,  funlike  oid  naiy  wide  f  ames,  can  be  filled  and 
emptied  easily,  and,  like  wide  frames,  ran  be  shifted  frcm 
center  to  outside,  and  vice  versa.    The  bottoms  of  tf.e 


section  ho'ders  are  made  one-fcurth  inch  thick,  and  there  is 
a  one  fourth  inch  bee-space  above  the  sections  in  the  super. 
This  is  the  surplus  arrangement  that  we  recommend. 
Wood  separators  are  now  much  preferred  to  those  of  tin. 
They  are  warmer  and  the  bees  can  crawl  up  and  down 
on  them,  which  they  cannot  do  readily  on  tin.  This,  of 
course,  saves  much  "  travel  stain  "  to  the  fine  white  cap- 
pings  of  the  honey.  These  wood  separators  {D  in  cut)  are 
slotted  out  and  are  wide  enough  to  cover  the  entire  length 
of  the  upright  edges  of  the  sections,  as  well  as  the  hori- 
zontal edges  not  scored  out  in  the  sections  and  bottom- 
slats  where  they  come  in  contact.  When  the  whole  is 
keyed  up  with  the  follower  an  !  wedge,  all  cracks  are  closed 
up  by  the  wide  separators,  and  little,  if  any,  propolis  is 
daubed  on  the  edges  of  the  sections. 

In  the  above  cuts  A  is  the  super,  B  the  body  of  hive,  C 
the  empty  section-holder,  D  the  separator,  E  the  sections, 
F  the  follower,  and  (7  the  w6dge  for  tightening  the  sec- 
tions up. 

SELF-SPACING  HOFFMAN  THtCK  TOP  FRAMES. 

Fixed  or  seif-sp  icing 
frames,  in  some  foim  or 
"  her,  are  rapidly  grow- 
<?  ioto  favor  am  ing 
(.regressive  beekeepers. 
\  tcr  much  s'udy  and  ex- 
uerimentation  on  a  large 
s  rale,  the  very  excellent 
Hoffman  frame  has  been 
adopted  for  the  dovetailed 
hive.  They  are  always 
leady  for  hauling  over 
good  or  poor  roads,  with- 
out any  special  prepara- 
tion in  fastening  the 
frames.  Beginners  do 
not  make  the  blundering 
work  in  spacing  them  in 
the  hive;  the  combs  are  straighter,  and,  with  those  who  are 
expert  in  their  use,  they  can  be  handled  in  less  time.  This 
frame  is  suspended  on  a  tin  rabbet  ( is  shown  below).  The 
end-bars  touch  on  each  side  only  2^  inches,  one  side  being 
V'd  to  a  blunt  knife  edge,  and  the  other  is  left  square  as 
shown  in  the  cut  above.  This  prevents  the  bees  from 
sticking  the  frames  too  much  with  propolis,  and  at  the 
same  time  prevents  bee-killing  to  a  very  large  extent,  even 
when  the  frames  are  handled  carelessly.  When  the  frames 
are  handled  properly,  and  smoke  is  blown  do  wn  between 
the  frames  when  the  end  bars  come  in  contact,  few  if  any 
bees  will  be  killed.  The  top-bar  is  molded  so  as  to  leave 
a  comb-guide  in  relief;  it  is  five-eigh'hs  inch  deep  at  the 
sides  (seven-eighths  to  the  bottom  of  the  comb-guide)  and 
is  I  1-16  inches  wide.  It  is,  therefore,  when  there  is  a  bee- 
space  of  one-fourth  inch  above  it,  practically  free  from  burr- 
combs,  those  pests  that  hinder  the  manipulation  of  old- 
style  frames.  The  bottom  bar  is  |^x>^  inch.  To  such  a 
comb-guide  bees  build  their  combs  down  better.  This 
frame  may  be  used  in  any  standard  L  hive  having  tin 
rabbets.  In  putting  frames  together,  the  V'd  edges  on 
the  end-bars  should  come  on  diagonally  opposite  sides,  and 
should  always  be  put  together  the  same  way. 

The  dovetailed 
^  vi  is  made  for  tin 
r^hhets;  but  these, 
unl  ke  the  o'd  style, 
tre  very  much  im- 
pr  )ved.  They  are 
■I'onger,  and  in- 
stead of  having  a 
knife  edge  that  cuts 
the  fingers,  creases 
the  top-bars  and 
bends  over,  are 
made  (as  shown  in 
the  corresponding  cross-section  above)  with  a  folded  edge 
on  which  the  frames  rest.  The  shape  of  the  rabbet 
apart  from  the  hive  is  shown  more  clearly  in  the 
small  rut  belcw.  A  is  the  point  on  which  the  frames  rest, 
and  B  and  C  are  where  the  nails  secure  it 
i  >  the  hive,  as  shown  in  the  larger  cross- 
si.  ction.  With  the  Hoffman,  there  should 
'^e  a  fiee  lateral  sliding  motion  when  the 
rames  are  manipulated,  and  this  the  new 
rabbet  permits. 

Should  there  be  anything  in  the  above 
description  that  is  not  quite  understood  by  any  beginner  in 
bee-keeping,  I  shall  be  happy  to  make  it  q  lite  plain  to  him 
in  a  future  letter.  Wm  Styan. 


ORTICULTURE. 


On  the  Miner  Ranch,  near  Lafayette,  Contra  Costa  Co., 
they  are  boring  for  oil,  with  favorable  indications.  Oil 
haa  been  found  in  the  200-foot  well,  but  asj  yet  not  in  suf- 
ficient quantity  to  pay. 

A  prominent  Omaha  firm  has  sent  an  inquiry  to  several 
Tacoma  and  Seattle  firms  for  500  carloads  of  cedar 
shingles  for  spring  delivery. 


Lemon  Growing  and  Curing  at  Riverside. 

Mr.  E  W.  H  )Imes  of  Riverside  gave  an  address  at  the 
Pornona  meeting  of  the  S  outhern  California  Ppmological 
Society  on  lemon  growing  and  curing,  which  will  be  read 
wi  h  interest  by  all  who  are  developing  the  lemon  industry 

of  ihe  S  ate: 

At  the  first  citrus  fair,  held  many  years  ago  in  Riverside 
I  read  a  paper  upon  the  lemon,  and  the  confident  opinion  f 
then  expressed  legarding  the  desirability  of  pushing  this 
branch  of  horticulture  seems  at  last  fully  warranted  by  the 
results.  ' 

We  have  had  many  things  to  learn  regarding  varieties, 
stock,  and  the  treitment  of  the  trees,  and  have  gained 
knowledge  on  these  points  through  an  experience  that  has 
been  expensive.  We  have  found,  when  at  last  we  have 
grown  a  perfect  lemon,  that  it  is  a  fruit  that  requires  a  radi- 
cally diflferent  treatment  from  that  given  the  orange.  Many 
that  have  owned  small  orchards  have  become  disgusted, 
during  these  tentative  years,  over  their  failure  to  market 
the  crop  profitably,  and  have  rooted  out  their  trees  and  re- 
budded  to  some  favorite  variety  of  the  orange.  Others 
have  found  that  they  had  undesirab'e  varieties,  or  that 
those  which  were  satisfactory  were  budded  upon  stock  that 
was  short  lived  and  yielded  to  disease  when  the  tree 
reached  a  bearing  age.  These  experiences  have  disheart- 
ened many,  but  it  is  through  these  practical  demonstra- 
tions that  we  at  last  are  upon  the  right  road  in  lemon  cul- 
ture. 

It  has  taken  years  to  convince  the  mass  of  growers  that 
the  chance  seedling,  however  fair  in  appearance,  cannot 
be  depended  upon  to  compete  with  the  imported  fruit,  and 
that  the  first  step  to  secure  profit  is  to  grow  only  those 
lemons  that  possess  certain  essential  characteristics.  These 
are  possessed  by  an  extremely  1  mited  number  of  the  vari- 
eties thus  far  available  for  propagation,  and,  though  it  is 
weli  that  experiments  with  chance  seedlings  be  made,  no  . 
sensible  horticulturist  will  to-day  plant  varieties  whose  su- 
periority is  not  generally  acknowledged. 

It  is  well  to  consider  at  this  point  jast  what  are  the  ab- 
solutely requisite  characteristics  of  a  perfect  commercial 
lemon.    It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  three  points,  the  ab- 
sence of  either  one  of  which  would  put  the  lemon  out  of 
the  desirable  list.     First,  the  appearance  and  texture  must 
be  fine;  the  size  and  shape  as  nearly  as  possible  uniform, 
and  the  color  high.    Second,  there  must  be  plenty  of  juice 
with  a  high  percentage  of  citric  acid.    Third,  there  must 
be  an  almost  total  absence  of  bitterness  in  the  pulp,  so  that 
it  can  stand  the  test  of  cooking.    It  is  on  this  latter  pointr: 
that  many  otherwise  excellent  varieties  wili  fail  when  put  - 
to  a  careful  test;  but  in  my  opinion  freedom  from  bitterness 
is  the  one  essential  quality  of  a  commercial  lemon  Want 
of  color  and  uniformity  of  size  and  shape,  even  a  low  per-  , 
centage  of  acid,  are  not  so  obj  ectionable  as  the  bitter  qual-- ' 
ity  so  common  to  the  ordinary  lemon. 

While  it  is  possible,  by  careful  picking  at  the  right  stage 
of  its  growth,  to  cure  a  common  lemon  so  that  its  keeping 
qualities  are  improved,  experience  justifies  the  assertion 
that  it  is  only  with  the  fine-textured  budded  varieties  that 
the  best  keeping  qualities  are  found. 

There  is  no  variety  which  in  so  many  respects  comes  so 
near  being  the  ideal  lemon  as  that  known  as  the  Lisbon. 
The  original  tree,  imported  by  Mr.  D.  H.  Burnham  of  Riv- 
erside, has  furnished  the  stock  from  which  the  best  or- 
chards in  that  section  have  been  propagated.  Unfortu- 
nately, many  inferior  lemons  have  been  planted  under  that 
name,  and  it  is  somewhat  due  to  this  fact:  that  this  variety 
has  been  less  popular  with  orchardists  in  certain  sections 
than  the  Eureka. 

The  Eureka  is,  however,  one  of  our  best  lemons,  though 
the  tenderness  of  this  variety  and  its  tendency  to  bitterness 
hardly  entitle  it  to  equality  with  its  most  prominent  rival. 

The  Villa  Franca  will  stand  a  far  more  severe  test  than 
the  Eureka,  is  nearly  seedless,  strong  in  acid,  and  stands 
frost  like  the  Lisbon,  its  only  objectionable  quality  being 
i  s  dark  yellow  color,  and  a  tendency  to  take  shapes  like 
the  Eu  eka. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  province  of  this  paper  to  discuss 
the  question  of  varieties,  or  I  might  refer  to  others  which  I 
believe  are  well  worthy  of  propagation.  I  have  made  this 
reference  in  order  to  impress  the  need  of  securing  a  true 
lemon  before  one  wastes  time  and  money  in  preparing  for 
the  market. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  lemon  ripens  its  heaviest  crop 
in  the  fall,  when  the  demand  for  it  is  at  its  minimum,  many 
methods  have  been  tried  to  cure  and  hold  the  crop  until 
spring,  when  the  condition  of  the  markets  would  warrant 
shipping.  Until  within  a  few  years  the  success  of  these  ef- 
forts has  not  been  great,  and  many  have  concluded  that 
lemon-growing  would  never  prove  profitable  in  southern 
California,  because  there  appeared  to  be  something  at  fault 
either  in  the  time  of  ripening  of  our  fruit,  or  in  the  fruit  it- 
self I  have  long  been  convinced  that  this  conclusion  was 
a  mistake.  No  better  lem.ons  are  produced  in  the  world 
than  right  here,  and  I  believe  we  shall  demonstrate  that  we 
can  ship  just  as  good  keeping  fruit  as  the  growers  of  Italy 
and  Spain.  Indeed,  some  of  our  growers  have  already  fur- 
nished the  proof  of  this,  and  when  their  methods  are  fol- 
lowed the  trade  wili  find  nothing  to  object  to  in  the  Cali- 
fornia lemon. 

To  cure  lemons  perfectly  they  must  be  picked  and  han- 
dled as  carefully  as  eggs.  Failure  in  this  respect  nullifies 
all  subsequent  efforts.  The  degree  of  success  one  attains 
in  his  work  is  dependent  more  largely  upon  this  point  than 
upon  any  other. 

Some  of  the  most  successful  Riverside  shippers  have 
heretofore  picked  their  lemons  when  just  changing  color 
and  of  suitable  size.  After  being  kept  a  short  time  in 
boxes  more  or  less  exposed,  for  the  purpose  of  shrinking 
the  skin  a  little,  they  have  been  either  stored  in  trays  in  a 
dark,  cool  lemon-house,  or  else  have  been  wrapped  carefuj 
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ly  and  stored  in  raisin  sweat-boxes,  which  then  were 
stacked  in  open  sheds  or  barns.  Treated  in  this  way,  the 
fruit  has  been  kept  frdm  six  to  eight  months,  with  no  heavy 
percentage  of  loss,  and  has  been  sold  at  good  prices. 

Mr.  Garcelon,  with  his  double-walled  lemon-house,  has 
doubtless  been  more  successful  than  most  growers,  but  his 
methods  have  been  explained  at  length  in  print  and  I  will 
not  describe  them  here.  Neither  will  I  give  my  own  ex- 
perience, but  will  briefly  explain  the  plan  used  by  D.  H. 
Burnham  of  Riverside,  which  I  must  confess  seems  to  have 
been  superior  to  my  own. 

Mr.  Burnham  grows  the  Lisbon  exclusively.  He  has 
found,  like  some  other  growers,  that  the  best  results  are  ob- 
tained by  picking  the  lemon  when  it  is  of  proper  size,  re- 
gardless of  color.  He  picked  last  November  all  of  his  crop 
that  was  of  suitable  size,  and  again  in  December  made  an- 
other picking.  Instead  of  exposing  the  lemons  for  a  short 
time  to  shrink  the  skin,  as  has  been  the  general  custom,  he 
wrapped  them  immediately  in  strong  lemon  paper.  The 
boxes  in  which  they  were  packed  were  lined  with  stout 
manilla  paper  so  as  to  exclude  the  air,  and  between  each 
layer  was  placed  a  sheet  of  the  same  paper.  Over  each 
box  was  laid  another  sheet,  and  then  the  boxes  were 
stacked  14  high,  completely  filled  with  the  green  wrapped 
lemons.  They  were  stored  in  a  high  shed  open  to  the  east, 
which  was  protected  from  the  sun's  rays  by  large  trees. 
Here  they  remained  all  through  the  winter,  untouched  until 
opened  for  packing  from  six  to  eight  months  from  picking. 
The  percentage  of  loss  was  smaller  than  I  have  ever 
known. 

Qoe  carload  of  these,  packed  about  eight  months  after 
they  were  clipped  from  the  trees,  arrived  at  its  destination 
in  the  ^ast  gt  a  time  when  the  market  was  not  in  the  best 
condition  by  reasprj  g{  the  presence  of  foreign  lemons  in 
quantity.  The  agent  wired  to  inquire  if  he  should  sell  at 
less  price  than  fix^d^  or  bold  them.  Mr.  Burnham  was  so 
confident  of  the  quality  of  his  fruit  that  he  ordered  it  held, 
and  though  it  was  nearly  ten  months  from  the  date  of  pick- 
ing before  the  last  were  sold,  there  was  not  a  box  lost  by 
repacking.  In  the  face  of  such  an  experience,  who  shall 
dare  to  say  that  perfect  fruit,  intelligently  handled,  cannot 
meet  the  best  foreign  product  on  equal  terms  ? 

In  view  of  the  recent  reversal  of  the  tariff  policy  of  the 
nation,  it  does  not  appear  that  we  may  look  for  any  relief 
from  the  competition  of  the  Italian  and  Spanish  lemon- 
grower,  and  that  we  cannot,  therefore,  expect  to  obtain  the 
fancy  prices  we  have  anticipated;  but  it  will  pay  to  grow 
the  lemon  even  at  the  rates  fixed  by  the  importer,  and  it  is 
our  duty  to  prove  the  excellence  of  our  goods  by  the  use  of 
careful  and  honest  methods.  That  we  shall  yet  demon- 
strate in  the  markets  and  against  the  strongest  foreign  com- 
petition the  real  value  of  our  product,  I  am  thoroughly  con- 
vinced. 


The  Dairymen's  Conference  with  the  Congressmen. 

In  the  Rural  of  November  27th  we  alluded  to  a  meeting 
set  for  San  Rafael  at  which  dairymen  were  invited  to  confer 
with  newly-elected  lawmakers  concerning  oleomargarine 
legislation.  The  meeting  was  duly  held  and  reported  by 
the  San  Rafael  Tocsin,  and  we  condense  therefrom  as  fol- 
lows: 

A  number  of  the  leading  dairymen  of  the  vicinity  assem- 
bled and  were  met  by  Congressman  Geary,  Senator  Mc- 
Allister, and  Assemblyman  Taylor.  Jas.  Tunstead  called 
the  meeting  to  order  and  W.  S.  Pierce  and  L.  Tomasini 
were  appointed  respectively  president  and  vice-president. 

Mr.  L.  Tomasini  made  a  few  remarks,  saying  that  the 
competition  of  oleomargarine  and  butterine  had  reached 
such  a  point  that  dairymen  could  plainly  see  ahead  to  the 
time,  now  near  at  hand,  when  their  industry  would  be 
driven  to  the  wall. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  kind  of  competition  that  is  forced 
on  the  legitimate  business,  Mr.  Tomasini  stated  that  at  the 
price  now  paid  by  creameries  for  milk,  it  costs  30  cents  to 
make  a  pound  of  butter.  At  this  very  time  Mr.  Armour  is 
selling  his  Kansas  city  compounds  as  pure  butter,  for  15 
cents  a  pound,  and  making  a  princely  profit  out  of  it.  Ol 
course,  what  dairymen  desire  would  be  the  passage  of  a 
law  prohibiting  the  manufacture  of  the  article  altogether, 
but  as  that  was  out  of  the  question  the  next  best  thing 
would  be  the  passage  of  stringent  enactments  against  the 
sale  of  the  spurious  article  in  any  disguised  form.  He  be- 
lieved that  if  oleomargarine  were  compelled  to  stand  on  its 
own  merits  and  if  the  consumers  were  duly  informed  of  the 
character  of  the  goods  set  before  them,  the  worst  feature  of 
the  present  disastrous  competition  could  be  removed. 

Congressman  Geary  said  that  he  and  his  fellow  legis- 
lators were  on  hand  to  hear  any  suggestions  that  might  be 
offered  to  the  lawmaking  department  of  Government. 
They  all  honestly  desired  to  be  of  service  to  the  dairymen 
of  California  in  their  struggle  against  a  great  wrong.  They 
wished  to  be  informed  of  what  was  needed  in  the  way  of 
laws  and  they  would  then  spare  no  pains  to  secure  their 
enactment. 

Senator  McAllister,  who  has  been  reading  up  on  the 
oleomargarine  question  extensively,  was  called  on  and  gave 
a  highly  interesting  summary  of  the  laws  of  other  States 
relating  to  bogus  butter,  which  he  had  compiled  with  great 
care.  He  drew  attention  to  strong  features  in  the  laws  of 
Iowa,  New  York,  Masssachusetts  and  Indiana  and  showed 
that  by  a  union  of  the  provisions  of  those  States  a  cast-iron 
law  could  be  enacted.  He  was  confident  that  a  Dairy 
Commission,  armed  with  the  ample  powers  that  the  States 
elsewhere  conferred,  would  absolutely  put  a  stop  to  the 
sale  of  oleomargarine  as  pure  butter.  Senator  McAllister 
specially  commended  the  Iowa  law  as  being  particularly 
direct  and  to  the  point. 

Assemblyman  Taylor  thought  better  results  would  follow 
from  a  general  law  against  food  adulteration  than  from  a 
specific  law  against  oleomargarine.    He  doubted  whether 
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a  bill  directed  against  one  form  of  food  adulteration  could 
be  passed,  whereas  a  general  pure-food  bill  would  com- 
mand an  almost  universal  sympathy. 

Mr.  Geary  differed  with  Mr.  Taylor-  He  advised  the 
dairymen  to  confine  their  efforts  to  their  own  case  and  not 
try  to  legislate  for  other  people's  grievances.  A  general 
bill  against  adulteration  might  command  a  little  general 
sympathy,  but  nothing  more.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
would  inevitably  invite  a  kind  of  opposition  that  would 
prove  fatal  to  any  bill  in  the  present  condition  of  political 
morals.  Moreover,  Mr.  Geary  thought  it  a  big  mistake  to 
imagine  that  the  cows  didn't  have  plenty  of  friends.  The 
dairy  interests  of  the  State  were  widespread,  far-reaching 
and  powerful.  In  his  congressional  district  there  was  not 
a  single  senator  or  assemblyman  elect  who  did  not  have  a 
number  of  constituents  interested  in  or  dependent  on  the 
butter-making  industry,  which  they  would  not  dare  to  an- 
tagonize. The  dairymen,  he  believed,  would  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  passing  any  laws  within  reason  for  their  protection 
against  spurious  compounds  without  dragging  in  any  out- 
side issues  to  bolster  up  their  case. 

Various  suggestions  were  being  made  as  to  the  details  of 
proposed  legislation  when  Mr.  Hollis  Hitchcock  arose  and 
said  that  while  the  meeting  had  been  profitable  and  inter- 
esting, be  did  not  think  it  would  be  able,  off-hand,  to  settle 
the  many  intricate  questions  involved.  He  suggested  that 
a  committee  of  leading  dairymen  be  appointed  to  prepare 
drafts  of  laws,  State  and  national,  to  meet  the  situation  and 
present  the  same  to  their  representatives.  Some  discus- 
sion followed  on  the  proper  number  to  constitute  this  body 
and  it  was  finally  determined  that  a  committtee  of  five  be 
appointed  by  the  chair,  this  to  send  an  invitation  to  each  of 
the  dairy  counties  to  send  three  representatives  to  join  in 
their  deliberations. 

On  motion,  the  following  were  appointed  as  the  commit- 
tee; Hollis  Hitchcock  of  Bodega,  P.  J.  Shaffer  of  Olema, 
W.  S.  Pierce  of  Petaluitia,  Joseph  Bloom  of  Olema  and 
Wilfred  Page  of  Penn's  Grove. 

Among  the  prominent  dairymen  present  were  W.  S. 
Pierce,  Hollis  Hitchcock,  L.  Tomasini,  J.  Martella,  J. 
Bloom,  J.  Silacci,  A.  G.  Scown,  B.  T.  Miller,  A.  F.  Pache- 
co.  Dr.  B.  F.  Lyford  and  many  others.  There  was  an 
earnestness  and  spirit  throughout  the  meeting  that  argued 
well  for  this  formal  declaration  of  legal  war  against  bogus 
butter. 


A  Model  Dairy  Barn  in  Hamboldt  Gonnty. 

Dairy  readers  will  be  interested  in  a  description  of  one 
of  the  most  complete  dairy  barns  we  have  ever  seen. 
While  it  is  built  to  shelter  and  feed  40  cows,  yet  on  a 
smaller  scale  could  be  used  with  equal  advantage.  The 
barn  has  just  been  built  by  C.  M.  Peterson,  president  of 
our  County  Alliance,  on  his  home  ranch  near  Ferndale. 
The  hay  barn  is  62  feet  in  length,  24  in  width  and  24  high 
on  the  sides,  with  a  center  hip-elevation  10  feet  high  and  3 
wide  for  working  a  derrick  hay  fork.  The  hip-elevation  is 
supported  by  posts  from  the  sills,  and  from  their  top  the 
track  for  the  hay  fork  is  hung  on  level  bearings.  The  ven- 
tilators in  the  top  can  be  open  or  shut  by  ropes  reaching  to 
the  floor.  Between  this  and  the  cattle  barn,  on  each  side 
of  a  14-foot  driveway,  are  storage-rooms  for  roots.  To 
their  rear  are  stalls  10x14 — on  one  side  for  the  male,  the 
other  for  sick  cows.  The  cow  barn  is  70  feet  long  by  42 
wide.  It  has  a  driveway  through  it,  length  14  feet  wide 
and  passes  between  the  storage-rooms  and  across  the  hay 
barn,  giving  a  straight  driveway  of  104  feet  through  the 
bam.  This  driveway  on  the  north  from  the  hay-barn  opens 
into  a  field;  on  the  south,  from  the  cattle-barn  toward  the 
public  road,  opens  into  a  yard  32x50  that  has  a  tight  floor 
two  inches  thick  up  off  the  ground  but  on  solid  foundation. 
Through  the  front  gate  of  this  yard  by  residence  to  the 
road  a  side  gate  leads  to  a  small  pasture  for  the  mules; 
from  another  gate  is  an  incline-plankroad  100  feet  long  to 
an  elevation  of  6  feet  for  the  dumping-yard.  On  the  other 
side,  the  gate  leads  to  the  cow  pastures.  The  drain  be- 
hind the  cows  is  seven  inches  lower  at  the  south  end,  and 
they  are  connected  with  a  plank  underdrain  that  carries 
all  the  liquids  into  the  field. 

As  all  the  floors  are  water-tight,  underneath,  inside,  and 
the  surroundings  of  the  barn  are  free  from  the  filth  and 
moisture  that  are  such  prolific  sources  of  disease  to  cattle. 
The  cow  stable  is  divided  into  double  stalls  seven  feet  wide, 
and  each  stall  has  a  plank  2x6  inches  set  edgewise  in  the 
center  to  prevent  one  cow  from  laying  down  in  the  space 
allotted  to  the  other.  The  outside  partition  to  each  stall  is 
4  feet  high  and  4  inches  thick,  made  by  double  boards  on 
each  side  of  a  two-inch  upright.  The  tie-up  for  each  cow 
is  a  clevis  20  inches  long  with  a  ring  swivel,  and  held  by 
bolts  at  each  end  that  pass  through  the  upright.  The 
chain  that  goes  around  the  cow's  neck  is  tied  in  the  center 
to  the  swivel  by  a  small  rope  that  can  be  cut  in  case  of  fire 
or  trouble  with  the  cow.  The  ring  in  the  clevis  slipping 
up  and  down,  allows  the  cow  to  lie  down  or  get  up,  and  the 
swivel  prevents  the  chain  from  twisting.  On  one  end  of 
the  chain  is  a  ring,  the  other  a  tee.  Each  cow  finds  her 
own  stall,  and  Mr.  Peterson  claims  he  can  tie  the  40  cows 
in  four  minutes.  A  nail  is  driven  in  the  upright  18  inches 
above  the  clevis,  and  the  ring  end  of  the  chain  is  hung  on 
it  when  the  cows  are  loosened  to  hold  the  chain  convenient 
for  use. 

The  manger  is  two  feet  wide;  elevation  next  to  the  cow 
is  a  2x8  plank  set  edgeways.  It  cannot  be  any  higher  or  it 
will  interfere  with  the  cow  getting  up.  The  farther  side 
first  has  a  plank  the  same  as  front,  but  from  its  top  two  feet 
wide  is  the  back  of  manger  sloping  into  the  driveway,  the 
top  being  2  feet  4  inches  above  the  floor.  Above  the 
manger  is  a  swinging  panel  or  gate  that  can  be  fastened  in 
the  stall  to  lengthen  or  shorten  it,  which  allows  the  hay  or 
roots  to  slide  into  the  manger  and  prevents  the  cow  passing 
into  the  driveway,  but  can  be  turned  over  and  out  of  the 
way.  The  floor  from  the  manger  to  the  drain  is  $  feet  6 
inches  for  large  cows;  for  three  years  old,  5  feet  2  inches; 
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for  two  years  old,  5  feet,  and  making  the  drain  sbc  inches 
wider  at  its  lower  end.  The  drain  at  the  upper  end  is  20 
inches  wide  and  six  inches  lower  than  floor  of  stall.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  drain  it  a  four-foot  wide  passway,  four 
inches  above  the  drain.  In  the  wall  by  the  side  of  each 
passway  are  two  milk  closets  for  large  cans  that  hold  the 
night's  milk.  These  closets  have  open  lattice  floors  and  a 
hole  in  the  top  of  the  door.  They  are  opposite  the  venti- 
lators in  the  top  of  the  barn.  The  heated  air  from  the 
cows  passing  up  through  the  ventilators  creates  a  current 
of  cold  air  rushing  in  from  the  bottom  of  the  closets  around 
the  milkcan.  Any  description  must  give  an  imperfect  im- 
pression, therefore  to  those  intending  to  build,  we  think  it 
would  pay  them  well  to  see  the  barn  for  themselves.— W 
F.  Harris  in  Eureka  Watchman. 


Dairy  Practice  In  the  Sacramento  Valley. 

The  Butte  Register  has  the  following  notes  on  dairy 
methods  and  appliances  in  the  upper  Sacramento  valley  : 

B.  F.  Walton,  of  Sutter  county,  is  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful dairymen  in  the  upper  part  of  the  State.  He  owns 
80  cows,  60  of  which  are  continuously  in  milk.  He  pas- 
tures them,  but  feeds  in  addition  grain-hay,  pumpkins,  and 
in  winter  chopped  alfalfa.  His  stock  is  Jersey  and  Dur- 
ham crossed,  and  he  is  confident  these  breeds  cannot 
be  excelled  as  butter-makers.  Two  men  do  the  entire 
work  connected  with  his  dairy,  including  the  milking, 
butter-makmg,  feeding  of  hogs,  etc.  His  cows  average 
three-fourths  of  a  pound  of  butter  per  day,  and  for  this  he 
obtains  from  25  to  40  cents  a  pound,  according  to  the  sea- 
son. His  milkhouse  is  constructed  of  brick,  and  outside  of 
the  brick  wall  is  a  space,  then  a  board  wall,  then  a  second 
space,  and  lastly  the  outside  wall.  The  building  is  thu» 
rendered  cool  even  in  the  heat  of  summer.  The  floor  is 
cemented,  with  an  inclination  to  it  so  a  hose  can  be  freely 
used,  and  the  water  will  quickly  run  out  from  the  room. 
Mr.  Walton  found  by  dehorning  the  cows  that  the  flow  of 
milk  was  largely  increased.  He  attributes  this  increase 
to  the  fact  that  the  cows  were  no  longer  afraid  of  being 
hooked,  and  would  all  eat  and  drink  together,  and  all 
would  seek  shelter  from  storms  by  huddling  together  like 
sheep.  A'l  the  cows  soon  increased  in  flesh  after  the  horns 
were  removed,  and  he  recommends  the  practice  to  all 
dairymen.  While  economy  must  be  exercised,  yet  money 
can  be  made  if  the  owner  will  learn  the  work  thoroughly 
and  pay  careful  attention  to  it. 

The  famous  Rancho  Chico  dairy  is  the  largest  in  Butte, 
and  from  Col.  C.  C.  Royce  we  have  obtained  the  following 
data  that  will  be  read  with  interest :  We  milk  about  135 
cows.  They  are  of  Shorthorn,  Durham,  and  graded  Hol- 
stein,  one-half  to  three-quarters.  The  product  of  milk  for 
the  past  year  was  95  375  gallons,  26,200  gallons  of  which 
was  sold  in  Chico,  and  the  balance  was  run  through  a  sep- 
arator at  the  dairy  where  the  cream  was  separated  from 
the  milk;  1853  gallons  of  that  cream  were  sold  in  Chico,  the 
balance  made  into  butter,  producing  2293  pounds.  This 
butter  was  sold  in  Chico  at  the  rate  of  30  cents  per  pound 
in  summer  and  35  cents  in  winter.  The  cows  are  milked 
in  the  barn  and  are  fed  twice  a  day  bran  and  cut  hay,  at 
the  rate  of  6  pounds  of  bran  and  about  18  pounds  of  hay 
per  cow.  The  hay  is  cut  in  a  feed  cutter,  which  is  run  by 
a  six-horse  power  engine.  It  is  then  placed  in  a  large  box 
and  mixed  with  the  bran  and  then  thoroughly  soaked  with 
water,  after  which  the  box  is  closed  and  the  feed  is  theiv 
steamed,  from  the  engine,  and  in  four  to  six  hours  is  ready 
for  use.  We  also  feed  in  the  pasture  about  four  tons  of 
pumpkins  daily  and  a  liberal  quantity  of  beets,  which  are 
scattered  over  the  ground  and  the  cows  are  allowed  to  eat 
all  they  desire.  At  night  the  cows  are  driven  into  a  large 
shed  with  racks  filled  with  good  wheat  and  oat-hay.  The 
calves  are  separated  from  their  mothers  as  soon  as  borUf 
and  are  tied  in  a  ^hidy  place  and  given  their  mother's  milk 
for  two  weeks;  after  that  time  they  are  fed  on  skimmed 
milk  from  the  separator,  coupled  with  about  one-quarter  of 
a  pound  of  oil-cake  meal  daily,  together  with  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  dry  bran  and  what  hay  they  want. 
The  water  given  to  the  cows  is  pumped  from  the  well  by 
steampower,  so  they  can  have  good,  cool  water  to  drink 
when  dry.  Salt  is  placed  in  boxes  where  the  cows  can  have 
what  they  want  at  all  times." 


Progressive  Dairying. 

Edna  P.  O.  Nov.  22,  189?. 
To  THE  Editor:— I  am  much  pleased  to  see  the  Rural 
Press  entering  a  little  more  into  the  dairying  interest. 
The  English  Record  of  the  Durham  herd  published  last 
week  was  very  interesting  to  me,  and  will  be  to  any  intelli- 
gent dairyman,  and  is  withal  a  comparatively  new  field  of 
experimental  stations,  bulletins  and  advanced  dairymen's 
reports  in  this  respect:  Records  have  not  been  exactly 
stated,  but  only  more  general  reports.  The  report  you 
printed  is  worth  a  hundred  general  average  reports  to  me, 
especially  as  this  report  is  supposed  to  show  more  than 
average  yields.  It  makes  me,  however,  pat  myself  on  the 
back.  Why,  you  will  see  when  I  send  you  a  tabulated  re- 
port of  my  Holstein  herd,  which  I  intend  to  do  soon.  Id 
the  meantime,  let  me  assure  you  that  "creme  de  la 
creme  "  of  dairy  literature  is  in  that  article,  and  the  dairy- 
man who  cannot  leain  by  such  means  is  indeed  a  silurian. 

E.  W.  Steele. 


Spruce  (or  Washington  pine,  as  it  is  sometimes  called) 
will  in  the  near  future  become  one  of  our  most  valuable 
woods.  Some  day  the  clearings  in  the  forest  will  be  full 
of  wooden  ware  factories.  Spruce  is  especially  valuable  to 
the  manufacturers  of  tubs  and  pails,  because  it  does  not 
coinmunicate  taste  or  odor  of  the  wood  to  the  contents. 
This  fact  is  especially  pleasing  to  butter  makers,  as  butter 
very  easily  absorbs  the  flavor  and  odor  of  the  utensils  in 
which  it  is  packed.  The  same  is  true  of  nearly  every 
article  of  food  packed  in  tubs,  pails  and  boxes. 


December  10,  1892. 
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Old  and  New  Breeding  Farms  at  the  South, 

The  breeding  of  thoroughbred  race-horses  in  California 
is  in  its  infancy,  althougK,  the  Maltese  cross  jacket  of 
"  Lucky  "  Baldwin  has  been  a  familiar  sight  upon  the  East- 
ern race  courses  for  the  past  ten  years.  His  breeding-farm 
at  Santa  Anita  has  been  so  frequently  described  by  Eastern 
visitors  in  the  journals  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  that  any 
reference  to  it  now  would  seem  superfluous.  Hence  the 
writer  will  pass  on  from  Mr.  Baldwin  to  other  parties. 

Hon.  L.  J.  Rose,  in  1890,  undertook  the  establishment  of 
a  stud  of  thoroughbred  horses  at  Rosemeade,  near  the  San 
Gabriel  mission;  and  he  did  not  lack  for  good  material  in 
doing  so,  either.  He  met  with  so  many  reverses  in  the 
very  outset  of  his  career,  having  lost  over  $50,000  worth  of 
horses  by  death  alone  in  the  short  space  of  20  months,  that 
he  concluded  to  dispose  of  everything  at  auction  and  retire 
from  the  unequal  struggle.  Among  those  which  died  was 
a  yearling  colt  by  Sir  Modred,  which  cost  him  $5000  in 
New  York;  and  a  full  brother  to  the  famous  Flambeau,  the 
premier  stallion  at  Palo  Alto,  for  which  he  paid  $6000. 
Added  to  these  were  sisters  to  the  noted  Australian  horses, 
Sheet  Anchor  (Melbourne  cup  of  1885,  two  miles  in  3:2g)4) 
and  Prince  Imperial  (Hawkesbuiy  handicap  of  1884,  one 
and  a  half  miles  in  2:35),  both  of  which  died  at  sea  after 
less  than  20  hours'  illness.  With  such  disheartening  re- 
buffs coming  in  so  short  a  space  of  time,  the  only  wonder 
is  that  the  genial  Master  of  Rosemeade  did  not  abandon 
his  new  undertaking  sooner  than  he  actually  did. 

At  the  same  time  there  is  good  money  in  breeding 
thoroughbred  horses  for  racing  purposes  and  selling  them 
at  auction  as  yearlings.  The  great  profit  in  racing  lies  in 
the  sweepstakes  for  horses  of  two  and  three  years  old,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  table  of  winnings  made  in 
1891  by  various  owners  of  horses,  confined  entirely  to 
horses  of  those  ages.  The  rapid  increase  of  sweepstake 
races  at  the  East  compels  us  to  omit  66  races  below  the 
value  of  $5000  and  give  only  the  stakes  of  a  value  above 
that  sum: 

THREE-YEAR-OLD  EVENTS. 


Realization,  Coney  Island  $  30,580 

Omnibus,  Look  Branch   19,810 

American  Derby,  Chicago   18,610 

Hickory,  Morris  Park   18,020 

Lcrillard,  Long  Branch   17.255 

Stockton,  Long  Branch   5.97° 

Tidal,  Coney  Island   5)770 

Brooklyn  Derby,  Brooklyn   5,270 

Jerome,  Jerome  Park   5. 250 

Belmont,  Jerome  Park   5,070 

Stevens,  Long  Branch   5.040 


Total  $131,475 

TWO  YEAR-OLD  EVENTS. 

Futurity,  Coney  Island  $  61,675 

Great  Eclipse,  Coney  Island   24.353 

Junior  Chrap. ,  Long  Branch   23,800 

Great  Trial,  Brooklyn   22  095 

Great  American,  Morris  Park   16,650 

Nursery,  Jerome  Park   13,880 

Hyde  Park,  Chicago   10,550 

Great  Eastern,  Coney  Island   8  663 

Carteret  (hdp,).  Long  Branch   8,645 

Juvenile,  Jerome  Park   8,260 

Expectation,  Morris  Park   7,300 

White  Plains,  Morris  Park   6,900 

Dunmow,  Morris  Park   5  990 

Criterion,  Long  Branch   S.490 

Hopeful,  Long  Branch   5.325 


Total  $229,576 


The  foregoing  tables  go  to  show  that  there  is  nearly 
twice  as  much  money  in  a  good  two  year-old  as  in  a  good 
three-year-old;  and  even  beyond  this  the  tables  go  to  show 
that  out  of  41  sweepstakes  worth  over  $4000  and  less  than 
$5000,  there  were  28  won  by  two  year-olds.  The  returns 
for  1892  will  not  be  complete  till  January,  1893,  but  they 
will  show  that  the  value  of  these  juvenile  events  has  in- 
creased about  eight  per  cent  in  the  past  year.  The  reason 
for  disposing  of  thoroughbred  colts  at  auction  is  that  the 
breeder  gets  the  advantage  of  competiuon  in  every  in- 
stance; and  the  reason  for  selling  as  yearlings  is  that  the 
sweepstakes  close  at  that  age,  thus  throwing  the  expense  of 
training  and  development  upon  the  purchaser  rather  than 
the  seller.  In  other  words,  it  obliges  the  gambler  to  adver- 
tise the  breeder's  stock.  Col.  Harry  Thornton  of  San 
Francisco  sold  1 1  head  last  year  at  an  average  of  $404  50, 
the  best  price  yet  realized  within  the  State,  but  Mr.  Hag- 
gin  has  more  than  doubled  those  figures  on  half  a  dozen 
occasions,  after  mixing  in  with  his  valuable  Sir  Modred  and 
Darebin  colts  a  precious  lot  of  weeds  got  by  such  outcasts 
as  Warwick,  Milner  and  John  Happy. 

Mr.  Baldwin  has  announced  that  he  will  not  race  next 
year,  but  will  sell  his  yearlings  at  auction  in  Chicago  or 
New  York,  but  the  writer  does  not  take  much  stock  in  the 
story.  In  the  ten  years  that  he  has  raced  at  the  east  there 
have  been  but  two  years  that  his  balance  was  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  ledger;  and  on  two  occasions  his  winnings  in 
purses  and  stakes  were  in  excess  of  $80,000.  So  that  the 
writer  does  not  believe  the  host  of  Santa  Anita  will  relin- 
quish the  sport  so  easily;  and  whatever  else  may  be  said 
against  Mr.  Baldwin,  his  horses  were  always  "  out  for  the 
money"  when  he  was  present  in  person. 

Two  small  breeders  in  this  neighborhood  (any  person  is 
called  a  small  breeder  with  less  than  20  mares)  have  started 
with  fair  chance  for  profit.  One  of  these  is  Mr.  W.  J. 
Thompson,  agent  of  the  Santa  Fe  railway  at  Glendora. 
He  has  a  very  handsome  old  horse  in  the  person  of  Con- 
veth,  who  took  the  first  premium  here  at  the  late  district 
fair.  Conveth  is  15  years  old,  and  bred  on  royal  lines, 
being  by  Favonius,  winner  of  the  Derby  of  1873,  out  of 
Cachucha  by  Voltigeur,  Derby  and  St.  Leger  of  1850, 
from  Ayacanora  (dam  of  Camelia,  that  ran  the  dead  heat 
for  the  Oaks  with  the  French  mare  Enguerrande)  by  Irish 
Birdcatcher,  from  Pocahontas  (dam  of  Stockwell,  Rata- 
plan and  King  Tom)  by  Glencoe.    This  gentleman  has 


five  thoroughbred  mares  of  various  ages,  two  of  them  be- 
ing by  John  W.  Norton,  a  worthy  son  of  Bonnie  Scotland. 

The  other  one  to  which  we  refer  is  Mrs.  Susan  B.  Wolfs- 
kill  of  Santa  Monica.  This  lady's  love  for  thoroughbred 
horses  comes  to  her  as  a  legitimate  inheritance,  as  her 
father,  James  Moore,  of  Woodland,  Yolo  county,  brought 
the  first  thoroughbred  mare  that  ever  crossed  the  plains. 
This  was  in  1852,  and  the  old  gray  mare  was  called  Ada 
Byron  when  she  left  the  East.  But  just  at  that  time  San 
Francisco  was  having  a  craze  over  Lola  Monte  z,  and  Col. 
Jack  Gambill  leased  the  racing  qualities  of  the  mare  and 
named  her  after  the  fairy  of  the  footlights.  She  won  the 
first  race  of  three-mile  heats  ever  run  on  this  coast,  and  the 
race  took  place  on  a  Sunday.  The  famous  old  gelding 
Wake  up-Jake,  then  masquerading  as  Aleck  Hensley,  was 
second  in  the  race.  From  this  old  mare  are  descended 
quite  a  number  of  clever  performers,  Hotspur  and  Jim 
Douglass  being  the  best.  The  former  horse  holds  the 
worlH's  record  for  one  and  three  quarters  miles. 

Mrs.  Wolfskin  and  her  genial  husband  (who  disclaims 
any  ownership  in  the  horses)  reside  upon  a  beautifully 
wooded  knoll  about  four  miles  this  side  of  Santa  Monica. 
There  she  has  nine  bead  of  thoroughbred  mares,  the  oldest 
being  Yoline,  24  years,  the  dam  of  Jim  Douglass  and 
granddam  of  Hotspur.  About  18  months  ago  she  pur- 
chased from  Samuel  Gardiner  of  Bundoora  park,  near  Mel- 
bourne, the  four-year-old  stallion  Plenty,  by  Suwarrow  (the 
fastest  three-year-old  of  his  time),  out  of  the  famous  New 
Zealand  mare  Lurline,  which  was  also  the  dam  of  Mr. 
Haggin's  famous  horse  Darebin.  With  such  a  start,  Mrs. 
Wolfskin  (who  is  to  California  what  the  Duchess  of  Mont- 
rose is  to  England)  will  be  sure  to  succeed  if  she  will  only 
sell  her  yearlings,  confine  herself  to  breeding  operations 
and  let  the  purchasers  do  the  betting.  The  sates  of  the 
Belle  Meade  farm  (Tennessee)  averaged  something  over 
$1800  per  head  for  82  yearlings  disposed  of  at  auction  last 
June. 

The  alfalfa  of  Southern  California  is  a  godsend  to  the 
breeders  of  high-class  horses  for  either  gait.  A  crusade 
was  made,  several  years  ago,  against  this  valuable  herbage 
plant,  but  I  am  glad  to  say  it  has  nearly  reached  its  quietus. 
Stamboul,  the  king  of  trotting  stallions,  was  brought  up  on 
alfalfa,  and  so  was  his  handsome  Itttle  half-brother,  Alca- 
zar. Frank  Reynolds  of  Tocal,  N.  S.  W.,  has  bred  several 
of  the  finest  horses  ever  foaled  south  of  the  equator  (nota- 
bly Melos,  Arsenal  and  Cardigan),  and  has  never  used 
anything  but  alfalfa  for  his  pasturage  and  hay-food  since 
his  visit  to  California  in  1882.  People  who  doubt  the  ex- 
cellence of  alfalfa  should  consult  the  records  of  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds' gallopers  and  of  Mr.  Rose's  trotters.  They  will  be 
found  interesting  reading  to  those  who  have  sought,  in 
years  past,  to  decry  the  excellence  of  this  superb  herbage 
plant,  whose  nutritive  powers  have  aided  in  the  develop- 
ment of  so  many  horses  in  this  State.  Alfalfa  is  a  great 
source  of  wealth  to  southern  California,  and  the  breeding 
operations  of  the  future  will  go  far  to  establish  its  excel- 
lence, if  it  be  not  already  confirmed  by  the  "logic  of 
events." — Hidalgo  in  Los  Angeles  Herald. 


A  Petalnma  Poultry  Yard. 

Recently,  a  representative  of  the  Petaluma  Courier  hap- 
pened to  be  passing  a  model  poultry  farm  in  the  environs 
of  that  city,  and  being  charmed  by  the  air  of  neatness  and 
completeness,  of  system  and  order  about  everything  on  the 
premises,  seized  the  opportunity  to  converse  with  the  in- 
telligent proprietor  concerning  his  methods  and  experience 
and,  so  far  as  he  was  willing  to  disclose  them,  the  results. 
In  reference  to  these  matters,  there  was  no  desire  for  con- 
cealment, and  the  Courier  gives  the  following  description: 

The  premises  are  attractive.  Fronting  on  the  main 
road — perhaps  200  feet  distant  from  it — is  a  neat  modern 
cottage,  of  good  architectural  design,  well-finished  and 
commodious.  In  front  of  it  is  a  fine  flower  garden,  sur- 
rounded by  a  well-trimmed  quick-set  hedge.  Here  and 
there  are  palms,  cypress  trees  and  a  couple  of  vine-clad 
arbors.  Back  of  the  house  is  a  bright  barn  and  other  out- 
houses and  a  windmill  and  tank  of  improved  pattern.  Ad- 
joining the  flower  garden  is  a  plat  of  a  few  acres  in  vege- 
tables, principally  kale  for  poultry  feed.  On  the  knolls  in 
the  rear  are  coops,  hen-houses,  brooders,  etc.,  all  kept 
freshly  whitewashed  and  perfectly  clean.  At  convenient 
intervals  are  watering-cans,  all  connected  with  the  wind- 
mill tank  and  constantly  supplied  with  pure  water;  auto- 
matic feed-boxes;  abundance  of  sand,  gravel  and  pounded 
bones  and  oyster  shells  (for  which  purpose  a  small  mining 
rock-breaker  run  by  waterpower  is  used),  and  here  and 
there  are  deposits  of  wood-ashes,  covered  and  sheltered 
from  the  rain. 

Mr.  Burdick,  the  proprietor,  is  a  widower  with  three 
children — two  boys  aged  12  and  14  respectively  and  a 
daughter  of  17.  He  and  his  family,  with  the  assistance  of 
one  hired  man,  "run  the  ranch."  He  is  a  subscriber  to 
several  standard  poultry  journals,  is  wide-awake  to  every 
improvement,  keeps  a  strict  account  of  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures, and  conducts  his  business  on  scientific  prin- 
ciples, not  only  as  to  the  selection  of  stock,  but  also  in  the 
matter  of  feeding,  tending  and  the  utilization  of  waste. 

For  instance,  in  the  latter  particular:  Having  bought 
beef-heads  and  other  scraps  from  the  slaughter-houses,  to 
provide  animal  food  for  his  poultry,  the  surplus  bones  ate 
worked  in  around  the  roots  of  his  grapevines,  of  which  he 
has  a  goodly  number,  and  the  effect  on  the  crop  they  bear, 
and  the  quality  of  the  grapes,  is  marvelous. 

He  has  four  Petaluma  incubators  of  3oo  egg  capacity 
and  a  number  of  smaller  ones.  His  stock  averages  about 
600  hens.  He  hatches  more  or  less  eggs  throughout  the 
year,  but  on  the  largest  scale  from  November  to  May. 
His  receipts  during  the  present  year  have  been  as  follows: 
In  January  he  sold  53  dozen  broilers,  for  which  he  realized 


$218.75,  and  458  dozen  eggs  for  $136.20,  which,  with  a  few 
hens  and  cockerels,  ran  his  receipts  for  the  month  up  to 
$370.  50.  In  February  his  receipts  were  $312.25;  in  March, 
$340.20;  in  April.  $31860;  in  May,  $406.75;  in  June, 
$41480;  in  July,  $302;  in  August,  $288.70;  in  September, 
$315.30;  in  October,  $243.60.  Total  for  the  ten  months, 
$3312.70  Total  expenses — wages,  feed,  transportation  and 
living— $1446  30.  Net  profit,  $1866.40.  His  place  em- 
braces 70  acres.  Next  year  he  expects  to  carry  an  average 
stock  of  900  hens — all  White  and  Brown  Leghorns — though 
he  has  an  idea  of  putting  a  colony  of  Brahmas  on  an  ad- 
joining tract.  He  does  not  consider  them  equal  to  the 
Leghorns  as  layers  and  foragers,  but  thinks  that  the  larger 
body  and  consequent  higher  price  for  broilers  will  more 
than  compensate  for  these  points  of  inferiority.  In  this 
matter,  however,  he  will  make  a  prudent  experiment  on  a 
limited  scale  to  begin  with. 

The  poultry  business  as  conducted  by  this  gentleman 
(and  he  is  only  one  among  many  in  this  vicinity)  is  safe, 
pleasant  and  fairly  lucrative.  He  started  in  1886  with  less 
than  $1000  of  capital. 


Management  of  Poultry. 

Poultry  should  not  be  crowded;  they  require  room  both 
in  the  house  and  the  yard.  Thorough  cleanliness  is  indis- 
pensable for  health.  Buttermilk  from  a  creamery  at  five 
cents  a  gallon,  with  wheat,  oats  and  bran,  is  an  excellent 
food;  the  solid  articles  may  be  mixed  with  the  milk,  or  the 
milk  will  be  taken  as  drink  with  avidity.  A  house  for  50 
fowls  should  be  24  feet  long  and  10  feet  wide,  the  height  at 
front  8  feet  and  at  rear  6  feet.  The  floor  is  best  of  earth, 
and  the  nest  boxes  may  be  shallow  and  16  inches  square; 
three  inches  is  deep  enough.  A  good  inclosure  for  fowls  is 
wire  netting,  or  a  fence  made  of  laths  two  tiers  high  if 
small  fowls  are  kept.  Fowls  will  eat  a  large  quantity  of 
grass,  and  should  have  a  good  run  where  they  can  get  this. 

Avoid  any  food,  however  cheap,  if  musty  or  spoiling. 

Choose  lean  meat  for  the  chicks  or  hens  when  buying. 

Separate  the  sexes  during  the  moulting  season  when  it 
can  conveniently  be  done. 

A  little  tincture  of  iron  in  the  drinking  water  is  an  excel- 
lent thing  for  moulting  fowls. 

Give  the  young  stock  good  care  and  keep  them  growing 
steadily  and  fast  with  proper  feeding. 


Wire  Fences  In  Winter. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  by  the  introduction  of  wire  net- 
ting for  fencing,  the  cost  of  confining  poultry  has  been 
greatly  reduced,  for  the  wire  fence  is  not  only  durable,  but 
can  be  easily  constructed.  During  the  winter  season  the 
usefulness  of  the  wire  fence  depends  upon  how  it  is 
arranged.  When  the  cold  winds  come  from  the  north  and 
west  the  hens  must  remain  inside  the  poultry-house  or  be 
terribly  exposed,  as  the  open  wire  does  not  serve  in  any 
manner  as  a  protection.  When  erecting  a  fence  this  fact 
must  not  be  overlooked,  as  much  of  the  usefulness  of  the 
hens  in  the  winter  depends  upon  warmth  and  protection 
from  high  winds.  Wind-breaks  are  always  serviceable, 
but  they  are  not  easily  made  or  grown.  When  wire  is 
placed  in  position,  let  it  be  above  two  feet  of  boards.  That 
is,  when  making  the  fence,  use  two  feet  of  boards  at  the 
bottom,  not  only  as  a  protection  against  winds,  but  also  to 
prevent  the  birds  from  pecking  each  other.  The  boards 
also  make  the  fence  higher  and  stronger,  thus  preventing 
flyers  from  going  over  it,  as  well  as  k'eping  dogs  from 
breaking  through. — The  Farm  and  Fireside. 


Vegetables  for  Poultry. — The  hens  will  be  benefited 
if  given  ensilage  or  cooked  roots  as  a  portion  of  their  diet. 
Such  foods  assist  in  keeping  them  in  condition  and  pro- 
mote the  appetite.  One  of  the  causes  of  failure  to  get 
eggs  in  winter  is  the  sameness  of  diet.  The  hens  like  a 
change,  and  show  their  appreciation  by  their  egg  produc- 
tion. AH  kinds  of  vegetables  will  be  highly  relished  by 
them,  and  will  lessen  the  cost  of  the  feed. 


Corn  Fodder  for  Ducks. — Take  the  blades  of  corn 
fodder,  cut  them  fine  with  a  fodder-cutter,  scald  them,  and 
leave  them  in  the  tub  all  night.  In  the  morning  sprinkle 
the  mess  with  bran  and  corn-meal,  moisten  with  warm 
water  again,  and  feed  the  mess  to  your  ducks.  The  result 
will  be  a  cheap  food  that  will  be  highly  relished  by  them. 


Turkeys  iii  Trees. — If  your  turkeys  insist  on  selecting 
trees,  the  trees  should  be  on  the  south  side  of  a  house,  or 
some  other  wind-break,  as  they  will  have  roup  if  exposed 
to  the  winds.  It  is  better  to  confine  them  in  a  shed  for  a 
few  days  and  nights,  providing  roosts,  in  order  to  teach 
them  to  seek  shelter,  instead  of  roosting  in  trees. 


From  the  statement  made  by  one  of  the  surveyors  con- 
nected with  the  San  Francisco  and  Great  Salt  Lake  Rail- 
road, that  concern  intends  to  commence  active  operations 
about  the  first  of  the  year.  The  branch  line  between 
Fruitvale  and  Stockton  has  been  surveyed,  and  the  new 
line  will  be  shorter  by  twenty  miles  than  by  the  present 
line.  On  the  first  of  the  month  the  field  surveyors  com- 
pleted their  work  to  Reno,  Nev.  The  route  is  outlined  to 
commence  at  Bay  Point.  It  will  then  run  to  Suisun  bay, 
which  it  will  cross  at  Benicia.  The  survey  then  skirta 
the  Sacramento  river  to  the  capital  city.  Marysville 
and  Oroville  will  be  the  next  points  touched  at.  The 
route  then  runs  up  the  canyon  of  the  North  Fork  of  the 
Feather  river.  At  the  end  of  this  it  will  run  over  the 
Sierras  and  thence  to  Reno,  Nev.  The  Stockton  branch 
has  been  surveyed  over  the  Moraga  rancho,  and  will  enter 
through  a  tunnel  about  two  miles  above  Mills'  Seminary. 
The  surveying  party  has  been  ordered  to  report  for  duty 
on  the  2d  of  January. 
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The  Good  Old  Times. 

What  easy  times  our  fathers  hadl   They  lived  a 
natural  way. 

To  earn  a  half  a  dollar  then  they  had  the  whole 
long  day; 

Some  fourteen  hours  did  they  have  this  meager  sum 
to  win, 

The  whole  long,  blessed  day,  to  earn  a  half  a  dollar 
in. 

How  light  their  lot  compared  with  oursi     We  have 

to  spurt  and  spin, 
We  who  are  granted  but  six  hours  to  earn  twelve 

dollars  in. 

Two  hundred  dollars  in  a  year  was  all  they  had  to 
earn. 

But  we  must  earn  five  thousand— will  those  old  days 
ne'er  return  ? 

And  they  bad  twelve  months  to  earn  it,  fourteen 

hours  to  the  day; 
But  we  have  to  have  vacations  which  steal  half  our 

time  away; 

We've  only  six  hours  in  the  day  and  eight  months 
in  the  year 

In  which  to  earn  five  thousand— ah,  too  great  the 
strain,  I  fearl 

They  had  long  to  earn  so  little,  but  our  hard  life  is 
such 

That  we  have  little  time  to  work  in  order  to  earn 
much. 

How  rich  oar  fathers  were— in  time— how  prodigal 
and  rash! 

What  vast  amounts  of  time  they  gave  for  small 
amounts  in  cash. 

And  how  we  sigh  for  those  old  days  of  moderate 
events. 

When  one  had  fourteen  hours  in  which  to  earn  his 
fifty  cents; 

But  now  we  work  like  galley  slaves,  and  wreck  and 

waste  our  powers 
For  sixty  cents  in  sixty  seconds-ah,  what  a  life  is 

ours.  — S.  W.  Foss. 


The  White  Lady  of  Borax  Lake. 

Written  for  the  Rukal  Pbkss  by  Lillian  H.  Shuby. 
{Concluded  from  last  issue.) 
III. 

Meanwhile  Richard  Fielding  had  had 
more  time  than  he  needed  to  regret  his  un- 
due sensibility  about  his  appearance. 

The  long  evenings  at  the  camp  alone  were 
becoming  tiresome.  He  minded  it  less 
when  Tom  reported  that  he  saw  nothing  of 
Miss  Earl,  and  he  said  revengefully  that  he 
thought  a  woman  of  taste  and  fashion  would 
not  care  to  spend  her  evenings  with  a  wild 
man  of  the  woods.  Tom  stood  it,  for  he 
thought  Dick's  repentance  was  plain  enough. 
He  had  sent  to  town  for  a  shaving  outfit, 
and  had  employed  the  farmer's  wife  to  clean 
and  mend  his  coat.  But  the  fatal  error 
could  not  be  mended,  and  Tom  still  went 
whistling  over  the  bluflf  and  Dick  staid  alone 
at  the  camp. 

But  he  was  getting  a  great  deal  of  rest 
out  of  it.  His  mind  was  in  a  quiescent 
state;  it  had  at  last  become  easy  to  forget 
his  cases  and  his  books. 

He  found  it  very  pleasant  to  lie  in  the 
hammock  in  the  moonlight,  and  think  over 
the  few  pleasures  his  hard  work  had  been 
allowing  him.  And  all  such  thoughts 
brought  to  mind  the  face  of  Florence  Earl — 
at  the  opera  so  fair  and  thoughtful,  at  the 
dinner  so  gay  and  bright,  at  the  reception 
so  proud,  and  at  Dr.  Stebbins'  church  so 
pensive  and  spirituelle.  At  times  when  with 
him  she  had  seemed  so  happy  and  trustful, 
again  so  cold  and  reserved. 

He  was  running  over  such  thoughts  one 
evening,  while  lying  motionless,  looking 
over  the  white  lake  shore  and  scanning  the 
brushy  outlines  of  the  bluff  above. 

Suddenly  he  sat  up  and  tried  to  rub  a 
cloud  out  of  his  eyes.  Then  he  tried  his* 
eyes  again,  and  rubbed  again.  But  it  proved 
not  to  be  one  of  his  tired-brain  symptoms. 
It  was  really  a  white  mist  or  spot  on  the 
lake  shore.  As  he  watched  it  attentively, 
the  spot  or  shape  moved  on,  following  a 
long  white  path  that  ran  nearly  across  the 
lake. 

At  the  extreme  point  it  stopped,  and  as  it 
stood  by  the  dark  background  of  the 
water  it  seemed  to  take  on  the  form  of  a 
slender  woman.  For  several  minutes  it 
stood  definitely  outlined,  and  then,  losing  its 
shape  again,  it  retraced  the  white  path,  fol- 
lowed the  white  shore  northward,  and  dis- 
appeared by  the  bluf?.  Fielding  concluded 
later  that  it  had  been  some  kind  of  an  optical 
illusion,  but  the  next  night  he  saw  the  same 
phenomenon  for  the  same  length  of  time. 
Then  he  knew  he  was  being  treated  to  the 
best  attraction  the  neighborhood  had  to 
offer — the  genuine  White  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

He  decided  at  once  to  distinguish  himself 
by  solving  the  mystery — it  might  be  found 
that  the  sinning  Mrs.  Marcy  never  died.  He 
had  once  been  a  good  runner,  and  he  now 
started  at  full  speed,  his  mind  intent  upon 


taking  possession  of  the  place  where  the 
person  or  spirit  made  its  exit  from  the  long 
white  path  to  the  shore.  But  the  Lady  of 
the  Lake  seemed  at  once  to  become  aware 
of  this  audacious  advance  on  her  solitude, 
and  began  to  run  or  glide  as  swiftly  toward 
her  usual  point  of  egress.  Fielding  had 
ceased  to  think,  his  sole  object  being  to 
head  off  something  that  was  fleeing,  white 
and  phantom- like,  before  him.  He  accom- 
plished his  object — he  stood  directly  in  the 
path  of  escape.  The  White  Lady  attempted 
to  push  by,  but  he  threw  out  his  arm  and 
stopped  her.  Then  the  White  Lady,  with  a 
trembling  and  indignant  voice,  said: 

"  Sir,  don't  you  touch  me;  I  have  help  at 
hand." 

The  white  skirts  she  had  been  holding  up 
fell  about  her  feet,  the  while  zephyr  shawl 
fell  from  her  head  and,  tall,  beautiful  and 
angry  before  him  stood  Florence  Earl. 

"  Oh,  pardon  me,  pardon  me,"  cried  the 
astounded  Dick.  "  Forgive  me  on  any 
terms.  I  thought  it  was  some  trick  of  Der- 
mont's,  that  is,  at  the  last,  when  I  stopped 
you." 

Florence  understood,  but  was  silent. 
"  Won't  you  speak  to  me,  Miss  Earl?  I 
am  so  sorry.    Did  I  frighten  you  ?  " 

But  she  seemed  to  be  overcome  with 
emotion  or  fatigue. 

"  I  will  go  home,"  she  said.    *'  They  are 
at  the  top  of  the  bluff." 
"Who?" 

"  Mary,  the  old  Indian  cook,  and  all  the 
ranch  dogs.  They  come  with  me  every 
night. " 

He  took  her  arm  deferentially,  feeling  like 
a  criminal,  and  walked  with  her  to  the  foot 
of  the  bluff.  He  would  have  let  her  go 
without  a  word,  he  had  made  such  a  fool  of 
himself. 

But  she  hesitated,  then  turned  nervously 
to  him. 

"  I  did  not  come  down  here  to  attract 
your  attention,  Mr.  Fielding;  being  all  in 
white,  I  thought  you  would  not  see  me." 
Then  with  an  indignant  ring  in  her  voice, 
"  but  I  suppose  you  won't  believe  me,  you 
already  think  so  ill  of  me.  But  I  am  sure  I 
think  ill  enough  of  a  man  who  will  mistreat 
a  girl  in  a  place  like  this,  just  because  you 
have  found  out  my  private  history." 
Fielding  was  astounded. 
"  Mistreated  you,  Miss  Earl;  Florence, 
what  do  you  mean  ?" 

Her  voice  trembled.  "  You  refused  to 
come  where  I  was  with  your  friend!  'A 
sick  old  man,'  indeed!  You  know  my  sad 
story  and  you  showed  me  that  you  despised 
me."  She  dropped  her  face  in  her  hands, 
sobbing. 

"  Dear,  dear  girl,  what  can  you  mean  .?" 
he  said.  "  Why,  I  was  too  dirty  and  rough 
to  come,  don't  you  know;  and  when  I  got 
ready  I  had  no  invitation.  What  could  I 
do?  I  have  been  waiting  for  Miss  Graves 
to  ask  me  to  her  house.  Nothing  was  fur- 
ther from  my  thoughts  than  offending  you. 
Why,  Florence,  I — I,  why,  you  know  I  love 
you.  Darling,  don't  cry.  Mistreat,  despise 
you  !  Never !  Florence,  I  adore  you.  Look 
up,  and  promise  to  be  my  wife." 

He  had  ventured  to  take  her  hand  and 
gently  encircle  her  waist  with  his  arm. 

She  had  ceased  to  sob,  but  in  a  moment 
she  drew  away. 

"  You  are  very  generous  and  noble,"  she 
said,  "  but  I  cannot  let  you  ask  me  to  be 
your  wife.  I  cannot  become  any  one's  wife; 
I  am  too  proud.  You  know  the  shadow 
that  is  on  my  name.  You  know  about  the 
story  of  Borax  Lake.  That  was  my  mother. 
I  am  unhappy  Florence  Marcy.  Mr.  Earl 
is  my  uncle.  O,  it  is  dreadful,  what  I  have 
suffered.  My  uncle  told  me  only  a  few 
months  ago.  I  always  supposed  it  was  my 
father  who  died  in  the  city.  Marian  does 
not  know  at  all.  But  I  came  up  here  just  to 
see  these  sad  scenes,  and  I  came  down  here 
by  night  to  think  it  over  alone." 

She  was  gathering  more  strength  to  speak 
of  it  now. 

"  You  know  about  the  box,  they  claim  the 
tramp  stole  ?  I  think  I  know  where  it  is. 
My  father  used  to  take  me  in  a  canoe  out  to 
the  rock  under  the  bluff,  and  he  had  a  place 
in  the  rock  where  he  kept  a  box;  I  think  it 
must  have  been  an  iron  box,  a  small  one. 
It  has  all  come  back  to  me  since  I  came 
here.  I  wish  I  could  get  it.  There  might 
be  some  clue  in  it.  I  can't  believe  my 
mother  was  wholly  to  blame,  and  for  her 
sake  I  cannot  become  the  wife  of  any  one. 
No,  Mr.  Fielding,  do  not  speak  of  it  again. 
Listen,  what  is  that  ?" 

"  Miss  Flo!  Miss  Flo!"  sounded  from  the 
bluff.  It  is  old  Mary  calling  me.  I  must 
go  now." 

She  snatched  a  long,  black,  circular  cloak 
from  the  brush  and  fled  up  the  bluff  road 
before  Fielding  could  protest. 

IV. 

The  next  day  was  a  miserable  one  to  the 
two  young  men.    Fielding  accused  Dermont 


of  not  wishing  him  to  go  up  to  the  farm 
house,  and  Dermont  retorted  by  asking  him 
how  he  could  get  an  invitation  for  a  sick  old 
man.  Then  Fielding  lay  in  the  hammock 
and  complained  of  headache;  he  said  it  was 
too  warm  to  hunt  or  fish,  but  he  was  willing 
to  go  out  on  the  lake  and  shoot  birds.  Der 
mont  said  there  were  no  birds  there.  To- 
ward night  Dermont  proposed  that  they  go 
to  Ridgetown  on  horseback  for  the  late 
papers.  He  then  passed  over  Fielding's 
protestations  and  groomed  and  saddled  the 
horses. 

The  truth  was,  Marian  and  Tom  had 
grown  tired  of  the  awkward  condition  of 
things  and  had  determined  to  bring  about  a 
meeting  between  Fielding  and  the  two  girls 
and  risk  the  consequences.  The  plot  was 
laid  in  Ridgetown. 

Marian  also  had  had  a  restless  day  with 
her  companion.  Florence,  sad  and  silent 
one  hour,  the  next  would  dash  into  a  perfect 
whirlwind  of  gaiety.  When  Marian  pro- 
posed an  evening  horseback  ride,  Florence 
was  delighted. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Graves,  Mary  and  all  the 
ranch-dogs  were  present  to  see  them  mount 
the  two  stock-herding  ponies  just  home  from 
the  stock  ranch. 

Marian  had  several  calls  to  make  in  town, 
coaxing  Florence  from  one  house  to  another 
till  she  was  tired.  Then  they  went  to  the 
parlor  of  the  hotel  and  Marian  ordered  the 
ponies  brought  around..  Florence  was  in 
gay  humor,  and  favored  the  passers-by  out- 
side with  dashes  of  lively  playing  at  the  tiny 
piano.  She  became  aware  that  some  one 
had  entered  the  room,  and  turned  from  her 
seat  to  find  herself  face  to  face  with  Der- 
mont, who  had  piloted  Fielding  in  also  on 
some  flimsy  excuse. 

Dermont  and  Marian  were  both  amazed 
at  the  curious  result  of  their  plot.  Florence 
gave  the  tips  of  her  fingers  to  Dermont  and 
a  look  of  scorn  and  passed  on  to  Fielding. 
A  word  or  two  passed  between  them,  and 
they  went  out  of  the  room. 

Dermont  and  Marian  could  only  follow 
wondering,  mount  their  horses,  and  go 
clickety-clack  after  them  down  the  stony 
street  and  out  of  town. 

The  ride  was  glorious.  The  moon  was 
rising  in  their  faces,  and  the  slopes  and  hills 
around  were  just  softening  their  outlines  in 
the  brightness.  As  the  first  couple  came  to 
an  abrupt  rise,  their  horses  slowed  to  a 
walk,  and  Fielding  turned  to  his  companion, 
whose  sweet  pale  face  was  clearly  outlined 
over  her  black  habit. 

"  Florence,"  he  said,  "  now  tell  me  at 
once  that  you  are  going  to  reverse  your  cruel 
decision  of  last  evening." 

She  drooped  slightly  in  the  saddle  and 
turned  away  her  face. 

"  No,  no,"  she  said,  "  I  cannot." 
"  Not  for  love,  Florence  ?  " 
"  Not  as  I  love  you,  I  cannot.    I  know  I 
have  brought  sorrow  already  to  my  uncle, 
whom  I  love." 

"  Florence,  Florence,"  he  cried,  "  it  shall 
not  be  so.    You  must  be  mine." 

She  threw  his  hand  from  her  arm,  and 
her  horse  bounded  up  the  hill.  He  could 
see  that  she  was  plying  the  whip  to  get 
away  from  him.  He  fell  back  angry  with 
himself  for  his  impetuosity.  By  the  sound 
of  her  galloping  horse  he  knew  that  she  had 
taken  the  road  to  Borax  Lake. 

When  he  came  in  sight  of  the  soulh  bluflf, 
he  saw  her  on  the  edge  motionless  on  her 
horse  looking  down  into  the  valley. 

When  Tom  and  Marian  came  up  after  a 
time,  leisurely,  two  mounted  figures  were 
looking  silently  down.  They  were  looking 
ntently  at  something,  so  the  newcomers  rode 
quietly  up  to  see.  There  was  a  dim  light  in 
one  of  the  windows  of  the  old  Marcy 
house  ! 

When  Fielding  saw  that  Florence  was  si- 
lently weeping,  he  slipped  from  his  horse 
and  stood  by  her. 

It  was  Tom  who  spoke  first.  "  If  that's 
a  ghost's  light,  I'm  going  to  see." 

"Hold  on,  I  will  go,  too,"  said  Fielding. 
The  girls  drew  nearer  each  other  and 
clasped  hands  while  the  young  men  recon- 
noitered  in  the  valley. 

It  seemed  ages  before  Tom  returned. 
"  Dick  says,  come  down,"  he  said,  "  we 
have  found  some  one." 

The  three  went  down  on  horseback. 
"  Dick  says  you  must  come  in,"  urged 
Tom,  assisting  the  girls  to  dismount,  and 
tying  the  horses. 

They  followed  him  into  the  large  front 
room  of  the  desolate  house.  It  was  fur- 
nished with  the  wrecked  dust-covered  re- 
mains of  the  Marcy  furniture. 

On  a  ragged  lounge  lay  an  old  man  in  a 
state  of  collapse  and  exhaustion,  and  Field- 
ing was  giving  him  whisky  from  a  spoon. 

"  Stand  back,  please,"  he  said,  "  give 
him  air." 

Shortly,  he  began  to  revive;  he  opened 
his  eyes  and  looked  at  Fielding  intelli- 
gently. 


"  It's  all  up,"  he  whispered,  huskily 
"  You'd  better  send  me  to  the  poorhouse. 
It  won't  do  me  no  good  if  I  do  find  it.  It's 
bard  to  give  it  up.  I've  been  back  every 
summer  for  years  to  look,  and  now  I'm  so 
old  and  so  blamed  weak  and  sick." 

"  He's  out  of  his  head,  poor  fellow  ! "  said 
Tom. 

"  What  is  it,  my  good  man,"  urged  Field- 
ing; "what  do  you  want  to  find?  Perhaps 
we  can  help  you." 

The  old  man  groaned,  but  grew  stronger. 

"A  little  more  of  that  whisky,  sir.  No, 
you  bet  I  don't  want  no  help.  But  you've 
found  me  out,  and  its  all  up  now.  So  long 
as  folks  thought  it  wuz  a  ghost,  I  was  all 
right." 

"  I'll  help  you  anyway,"  said  Fielding, 
pouring  down  more  whisky. 
"  And  divvy?" 
"  Yes,  of  course." 

"  Well,  it's  that  Marcy  box,  full  of  dia- 
monds and  money.  I'm  the  old  cuss,  you 
know,  that  had  the  smallpox  here.  One 
night  Marcy  come  home  from  town,  and  I 
saw  him  put  money  and  things  in  it.  And  I 
hollered  out,  says  I:  'Look  out,  young  fel, 
I'll  git  that.'  '  No  you  don't,'  says  he. 
'  Well,'  says  I,  'it's  as  much  mine  as  yours. 
It  belongs  to  that  little  gal  and  her  pa  and 
ma  that's  skinned  out.' " 

Then  Florence  screamed  and  ran  forward 
and  knelt  down  before  the  tramp. 

" My  father  and  mother,"  she  cried,  "did 
they  run  away  together  ?    O,  did  they  ?  " 

The  old  man  looked  into  her  eager  face. 
"  Why,  you  dear  little  gal,  you're  the  very 
one.    Of  course  your  pa  and  ma  run  off, 
scared  to  death,  both  of  'em.    They  didn't 
die,  did  they  ?    I  never  asked  no  one.  I 
just  snooped  around  here  nights.'' 
Florence  bent  over  him  anxiously. 
"  Are  you  sure  my  father  went  away  ? " 
"  Well,  I  guess  I  knowed  them  apart.  It 
was  Tom  Marcy;  I'll  swear  to  it." 

If  you  can  prove  it,  my  poor  man,"  said 
Fielding,  "  I  will  reward  you," 

"  Well,  then,  I  reckon  I  can  do  it.  Any- 
body would  have  found  it  out,  if  they'd  a 
rummaged  this  old  trap  as  much  as  I  have. 
In  that  room  there,  there's  an  old  desk,  and 
a  little  drawer  round  on  the  side.  I  read 
the  letter  that's  in  there  wrapped  up  in  a 
silk  handkerchief." 

Taking  the  camp  lantern,  the  four  young 
people  stood  before  the  old,  decrepit  desk, 
and  Florence  reverently  took  the  letter  from 
its  yellow  covering.  But  her  hand  trembled 
and  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  so  Marian 
took  it  and  read  it  aloud: 

To  My  Daughter  Florence,  if  I  Die:  If  my  little 
girl  should  be  saved,  I  want  her  to  have  th^s  letter, 
for  I  know  she  will  be  turned  against  me.  There 
has  been  an  awful  scene  here.  Tom's  cousin  thought 
I  would  flee  with  him  from  this  sick  man,  and  be- 
cause I  would  not  he  has  turned  against  me.  He 
says,  when  we  are  gone,  he  will  blacken  my  name 
and  pass  as  Tom  himself.  I  know  he  can  and  will 
do  it.  And  I  leave  this  statement  for  my  girl  if  she 
lives.  We  are  all  exposed  to  the  awful  disease,  and 
we  cannot  tell,  for  they  would  not  let  us  travel.  My 
dear  child,  your  papa  and  I  will  leave  in  this  driving 
storm,  and  you  will  be  asleep  in  my  arms.  Your 
mother,  ROSE  Marcy. 

Florence  was  now  in  Fielding's  arms. 
The  young  men  took  good  care  of  the 
tramp,  and,  when  he  was  able,  he  went  to 
town  and  made  an  affidavit  of  all  he  knew. 
The  people  accepted  his  story  with  delight, 
and  many  now  affirmed  that  they  had 
thought  of  that  before.  Attorney  Holt,  with- 
out a  word,  deeded  the  land  back  to  Flor- 
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ence,  who  gave  him  in  return  the  old  yellow 
check,  which  she  and  Fielding  found  safe  in 
the  iron  box  under  the  bluff. 

Florence  tore  away  the  old  Marcy  house 
and  built  a  summer  cottage  there;  for  she 
intended  to  be  married,  she  said,  in  her 
mother's  home.  She  drove  around  in  her 
rich,  white  summer  costumes,  and  certain 
people  said  that  the  other  "  White  Lady," 
having  been  justified,  would  never  be  seen 
again.  Except  that  on  the  wedding  day 
there  were  two  white  ladies,  Florence  and 
Marian. 

Useful  Things  to  Know. 

Don't  forget  that  canned  meats,  which  may 
keep  perfectly  for  a  year  or  two,  after  that 
time  deteriorate  and  often  become  un- 
wholesome. It  is  always  wiser  to  purchase 
such  food  at  the  most  reliable  place. 

Never  put  away  food  in  tin  plates.  Fully 
one-half  the  cases  of  poison  from  the  use  of 
canned  goods  is  because  the  article  was  left 
or  put  in  the  can  after  using.  China, 
earthenware  or  glass  is  the  only  safe  re- 
ceptacle for  food  "  left  over." 

Beeswax  and  salt  will  make  rusty  flatirons 
as  clean  and  smooth  as  glass.  Tie  a  lump 
of  wax  in  a  rag  and  keep  it  for  that  purpose. 
When  the  irons  are  hot  rub  them  first 
with  the  wax  rag,  then  scour  with  a  paper  or 
cloth  sprinkled  with  salt. 

Soft  water  is  better  than  hard  for  boiling 
vegetables,  as  the  hard  water  toughens  them. 
When  cooking,  always  keep  the  kettle  boil- 
ing; then, if  meat,  vegetables  or  anything  you 
may  be  boiling  needs  more  water,  you  can  add 
it  without  stopping  the  boiling  process. 

Thorough  ventilation  is  necessary  where 
milk  is  kept  in  cellars  or  it  will  become  in- 
jured by  mold  or  foul  odors.  This  is  more 
often  the  cause  of  poor  summer  butter  than 
any  other.  The  butter  is  tainted  before  it 
goes  to  the  churn,  and  no  possible  after-care 
can  make  it  good  or  keep  it  fit  to  eat  until 
winter. 

A  good  cement  for  mending  china  is  made 
in  the  following  manner:  Make  a  very 
thick  solution  of  gum  arable  and  warm 
water  and  stir  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
plaster  of  Paris  to  make  a  thick  paste;  then 
with  a  small  brusti  apply  the  paste  very  care- 
fully to  fractured  edges  of  the  china,  pressing 
them  tightly  together,  and  leave  the 
mended  dish  untouched  for  two  or  three 
days. 

No  medicine  should  ever  be  given  in  the 
dark.  Always  shake  before  opening  the  bot- 
tle. It  is  often  important  and  always  harm- 
less. Medicines  should  be  kept  in  a  dry, 
cool  and  dark  closet.  Only  a  few  should  be 
kept  on  hand,  each  in  small  quantity,  for,  as 
a  rule,  they  do  not  keep  well.  It  is  poor 
economy  to  buy  drugs  where  they  are  the 
cheapest,  as  they  are  almost  sure  to  be 
adulterated.  Get  them  from  a  reliable 
apothecary. 

Turpentine  has  almost  as  many  uses  in  the 
house  as  borax.  It  is  good  for  rheumatism, 
and.mixed  with  camphorated  oil  and  rubbed 
on  the  chest, one  of  the  best  of  remedies  for 
bronchial  colds.  It  is  an  excellent  preventive 
against  moths,  although  naplha  is  pref- 
erable, the  odor  leaving  much  sooner.  It 
will  drive  away  ants  and  roaches  if  sprinkled 
about  the  shelves  and  closets.  A  spoonful 
of  it  to  a  pail  of  warm  water  cleans  paint 
excellently,  and  a  little  in  the  boiler  on 
washing  day  whitens  the  clothes. 
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Humorous. 

The  man  who  has  confidence  in  himself  is 
often  taken  in  by  just  that  kind  of  a  game. — 
Truth. 

It  generally  makes  a  self-righteous  man 
feel  like  kicking  the  first  boy  he  sees  to  be 
called  a  hypocrite. — Ram's  Horn. 

A  Woman's  Retort:  Mrs.  Brady 
(proudly) — "  Me  Mary  Ann  has  a  pianny." 
Mrs.  McNally  (a  rival) — "Och!  Yez  need- 
n't t'ink  yez  can  droive  me  frim  th'  neigby- 
hcod  wid  her  outlandish  n'ises. 

Doctor  (to  patient  who  has  come  two 
miles  to  the  doctor's  office  in  order  to  save 
the  extra  cost  of  a  visiting  fee):  "  Good 
gracious,  man,  you  are  not  fit  to  be  out  of 
the  house  !  Go  home  at  once  and  I  will 
call  in  a  couple  of  hours  and  prescribe  for 
you."— N.  Y.  Life. 

How  it  gets  in.  Mrs.  Bleeker — "Are  the 
ordinary  nursery  stories  told  to  Boston 
children?"  Mrs.  Emerson — "Only  'J^ck 
and  the  Bean  Stalk,'  and  that  solely  out  of 
consideration  for  the  bean." — Puck. 

Deacon  Mf;di;ers.— "  Skipp?,  the  cash- 
ier of  the  Onderdonk  County  Bank,  ran 
away  last  night.  They  say  he  has  been 
robbing  the  bank  for  more  than  a  year." 
Mrs.  Meddcrs — "They  might  have  known 
that  he  was  living  beyond  his  means.  Why 
Josiah,  his  folks  actually  used  to  sit  in  their 
parlor  every  night  I" 


Before  the  Toy-Shop  Window. 

I  knows  it's  mighty  weak  in  me  to  cry 
'N  b'ubber  like  a  baby,  sir,  but  I 

Kaint  help  them  tears. 
I'm  old  enough,  I  s'pose,  to  put  away 
Sech  childish  things;  I've  known  the  light  o'  day 

Some  sixty  years. 

It's  this  way,  sir:    'Bout  thirty  years  ago 
I  had  a  little  biby  home  named  Joe — 

Named  after  me — 
For  Joe's  mamma  afore  she  came  to  die 
Ast  me  to  name  him  that  ar  way,  and  I 
Just  did,  you  see. 

Small  Joe — well,  he  was  three  weeks  old  that  day, 
When  she — she — kind  o'  sighed  'n'  passed  away. 

'N'  me  and  Joe 
Was  left  to  help  each  other  on — for  me 
To  keep  the  little  fellow  goin';  he 
To  soothe  my  woe. 

He  did  it,  too,  Joe  did — he  did  a  heap. 
'Twas  mighty  comfortin'  to  watch  him  sleep, 

N'  coo,  and  smile. 
I  seemed  to  see  her  smile  when  Joe  looked  glad, 
N'  then  I  kind  o'  didn't  feel  so  sad 
A  little  while. 

N'  then  Joe  wenti  I  had  to  go  to  town, 

N'  Joe  while  I  was  gone  crept  off — to  drown — 

Fell  in  a  dam; 
N'  down  in  town  I'd  bought  a  little  toy 
To  bring  it  home,  y'  know,  to  give  the  boy — 

A  wojlly  lamb. 

N'  when  I  got  back  home  some  feller  said. 
As  kindly  as  he  could,  that  Joe  was  dead — 

My  little  Joe. 
N'  then  we  put  him  by  his  mamma's  side, 
'N'  with  him  was  that  woolly  lamb  that  I'd 
Brought  home,  y'  know, 

'N'  now  to-day's  the  first  I've  cried  since  then — 
Cried  like  a  baby  in  the  sight  o'  men — 

But  'taint  no  whim. 
Why,  in  the  winder  o'  that  shop  there  sat 
A  Uttle  woolly  lamb,  sir,  just  like  that 
I  got  for  himl 

N'  for  a  minute  my  old  heart  felt  glad. 
I  sorter  thought  to  see  the  little  lad 

Still  at  my  side. 
N'  then  remembrance  came — that  ne'er  again 
I'd  see  him  smile  'n'  hear  his  laugh  'n'  then. 
Why,  then,  I  cried! 

—  John  Kendrick  Bangs 
in  the  December  Ladies  Home  Journal. 

Herbert's  Revenge. 

"  You'll  be  sorry  for  this  some  day  !"  said 
Herbert,  angrily. 

"Sorry  nothing  !"  retorted  Dwight  Hardy. 
"  And,  if  you  don't  want  your  head  punched, 
you  had  better  leave  my  sister  alone.  She 
doesn't  need  your  help.  Charlie  and  I  can 
give  her  all  the  toboggan  rides  she  wants. 
Can't  we,  Charley  ?" 

"  I  guess  we  can,"  replied  D  wight's 
younger  brother;  "  and,  anyhow,  I  don't  be- 
lieve May  wants  to  ride  with  a  fellow  whose 
father  has  been  in  State  prison." 

The  boys  had  arrayed  themselves  in 
bathing  suits,  and  stood  waiting  for  some  of 
the  more  courageous  girls  of  the  Hilltop 
Sunday-school  picnic  party,  who  had  prom 
ised  to  venture  upon  the  water  toboggan  at 
the  shore.  Herbert  had  suggested  to  May 
Hardy's  brothers  that  he  take  May  on  his 
toboggan  if  she  were  willing.  Mr.  Harding 
was  a  very  wealthy  man,  and  Dwight  and 
Charley  were  more  conscious  of  their  father's 
and  their  importance  than  any  boy  should 
be.  They  therefore  rather  curtly  declined 
Herbert's  polite  offer,  although  they  were 
notoriously  neglectful  of  their  sister;  and 
when  Herbert  showed  his  resentment  at  th 
slight,  the  talk  became  decidedly  animated. 
Finally,  when  Herbert  heard  the  words 
"  State  prison,"  he  sprang  forward  to  punish 
the  boy  who  had  dared  to  insult  his  father's 
good  name.  To  Herbert's  discomfiiure, 
Mr.  Thorp,  the  boy's  Sunday-school  teacher, 
appeared  just  then. 

"  The  girl's  are  ready,  Mr.  Thorp  began 
"  Why,  boys,  what's  the  matter?  Fighting, 
Herbert  ?' 

Herbert  retired,  abashed.  He  could  not 
explain  that,  although  his  father  had  been 
in  prison,  his  innocence  had  been  fully  es- 
tablished by  the  death-bed  confession  of  the 
real  criminal.  He  did  not  wish  to  say  that 
his  father  had  died  in  middle  life,  broken  in 
spirit  and  fortune,  nor  that  his  mother  and 
himself  had  removed  to  Hilltop  hoping  that 
the  story  of  their  misfortunes  would  not 
follow  them.  In  spite  of  the  hard  luck 
which  Herbert  had  faced  in  his  15  year's  ex- 
perience with  the  world,  he  was  rarely  un- 
happy. Perhaps  the  reason  was  that  he 
knew  what  real  troubles  were,  and  trifles  did 
not  afTect  him;  but  the  knowledge  that  his 
and  his  mother's  secret  had  been  found  out 
was  too  much  for  his  peace  of  mind.  He 
cared  even  less  on  his  own  account  than  for 
his  gentle  mother,  whose  sorrows  hid 
already  made  her  old,  and  who  was  at  that 
moment  sitting  alone  at  home  thinking  only 
of  her  boy. 

On  the  appearance  of  their  teacher,  all 
the  children,  except  Herbert,  ran  to  the 
toboggan  slide,  and  were  soon  riding  swiftly 


down  the  incline,  and  splashing  merrily  about 
in  the  water  at  its  foot. 

"  Come  on,  Herbert,"  said  one  or  two  of 
the  boys.  "  Don't  mind  those  Hardy's. 
Nobody  cares  what  they  say." 

But  Herbert's  pleasure  was  spoiled,  and 
he  refused  to  be  comforted.  He  stood  at 
the  top  of  the  slide  in  a  very  resentful  mood, 
watching  the  fun  as  the  bathers  sped  swiftly 
down  and  toiled  up  to  the  top  of  the  incline 
again.  Suddenly  the  desire  for  revenge 
shot  through  his  mind,  but  how  to  accom- 
plish his  desire  he  could  not  decide.  At 
length  he  decided  to  ride  down  the  slide  a 
few  times,  just  to  get  his  bearings  and  hit 
upon  a  plan  for  punishing  the  Hardys. 

Even  with  nobody  to  share  his  toboggan, 
the  ride  was  glorious,  and  Herbert  climbed 
up  to  the  starting-point  with  less  bitterness 
of  spirit  than  when  he  went  down.  He  lost 
still  more  of  it  on  the  second  trip,  and  after 
he  had  ridden  half  a  dozen  times,  he  was 
ready  to  admit  that,  after  all.  life  without 
the  Hardy's  might  be  worth  living  even  to  a 
boy  whose  father  had  been  imprisoned  for 
another  man's  crime. 

Suddenly,  as  he  reached  the  top  of  the 
slide,  and  turned  to  place  his  toboggan  in 
position  to  descend  again,  he  heard  a  scream 
from  May  Hardy  and  shouts  for  help  from 
her  brothers.  Herbert's  opportunity  for  re- 
venge had  come.    Should  he  take  it  ? 

The  toboggan  carrying  the  three  Hardy's 
had  sailed  out  into  deeper  water  than  usual, 
and  May  Hardy,  who  was  already  tired 
with  swimming  and  climbing,  became  fright- 
ened and  sank.  As  she  went  down  she 
clutched  wildly  at  Dwight,  who  struggled 
violently  to  free  himself,  and  finally  sank 
out  of  sight  with  his  sister.  Meanwhile 
Charlie  Hardy  was  floundering  widly  about 
attempting  to  help,  but  unable  to  do  so,  and 
becoming  more  terror-stricken  every  second. 
Nobody  was  near,  and  the  only  boat  in 
sight   was  two  hundred  feet  away. 

With  a  run  and  a  spring  the  boy  started 
down  the  incline  at  a  speed  which  promised 
to  take  him  within  reach  of  the  struggling 
children.  But  alas  for  the  mistakes  of 
human  calculations  !  His  toboggan  buried 
its  nose  in  water  at  the  foot  of  the  slide  and 
sank,  while  Herbert  went  heels  over  head. 
He  rose  to  the  surface  of  the  water  almost 
immediately  and  struck  out  toward  the  three 
Hardys,  propelling  his  toboggan.  He 
reached  Charley  first,  and  pushing  the 
toboggan  toward  the  shrieking  lad,  com- 
manded him  to  grab  it  and  go  ashore. 
Charlie  obeyed,  and  ran  swiftly  for  the 
boat.  Herbert  did  not  pause  an  instant, 
but  seizing  the  Hardy's  toboggan,  swam  to 
the  spot  where  Dwight  and  May  were  sink 
ing  and  reappearing,  the  girl  almost  fainting 
and  ttie  boy  struggling  desperately  to  keep 
both  their  heads  above  water. 

"Here,  Dwight!"  said  Herbert,  as  he 
reached  them,  "  you  get  ashore  with  the 
help  of  the  toboggan,  and  I  can  save  your 
sister  !    Leave  her  to  me,  will  you  ?" 

Dwight  grasped  the  toboggan  and  man 
aged  to  shake  himself  free  from  his  now 
unconscious  sister,  while  Herbert  seized  her 
by  the  hair,  and  keeping  her  nose  and  mouth 
above  the  surface  of  the  water,  began  to 
swim  toward  the  shore.  None  of  the 
children  had  been  far  beyond  his  depth, 
and  Herbert  was  soon  able  to  touch  the 
bottom  with  his  feet.  By  that  time  plenty 
of  help  was  at  hand,  and  May  was  carried 
quickly  into  a  hotel  near  by  and  there  re- 
vived. 

"  That  was  very  bravely  done,  my  boy," 
said  Mr.  Thorp  to  Herbert. 

"  It  wasn't  much,"  replied  Herbert,  who 
thought  with  shame  of  his  plan  of  revenge. 
"Anybody  could  have  done  it  if  he  hadn't 
been  frightened.  The  water  was  hardly 
over  their  heads." 

'•That's  just  the  point,"  said  the  teacher. 
"The  ability  to  keep  your  head  above  water 
at  times  of  danger  is  about  as  important  as 
anything  I  know." 

Herbert  was  con/used  by  the  praise  far 
more  than  by  the  danger  he  had  faced,  and 
when  he  found  words  to  protest  that  he  had 
done  nothing  extraordinary,  Mr.  Thorp  was 
walking  toward  the  hotel. 

But  Herbert's  triumph  came  when  Dwight 
extended  his  hand  in  the  presence  of  the 
other  boys  and  said  : 

"  Herbert,  you're  a  brick,  and  I've  been 
an  awful  cad.  I'm  ashamed  for  the  way  I 
acted,  and  I  hope  you  and  the  other  fellows 
won't  lay  it  up  against  me." 

"  That's  all  right,"  said  Herbert,  after  the 
awkward  fashion  of  all  boys,  who  hate 
scenes  of  "making  up,"  "that's  all  right. 
You'd  have  done  the  same  thing  if  you  had 
been  in  my  place.  You  were  a  little  rattled 
in  the  water,  that's  all,  and  we  won't  say 
anything  more  about  the — the  other." 

Nothing  more  was  said  about  "  the  other,,' 
and  none  of  Herbert's  playmates,  except  the 
Hardys,  have  ever  yet  heard  the  reason 
why  he  and  his  mother  came  to  Hilltop  to 
live.— Harper's  Young  People. 
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PACIFIC. 
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Goods. 
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JpATROJ^S  Of  jEiuSBAJMDI^Y. 
Prom  Worthy  Master  Davis. 

Doings  of  the  National  Grange.— Ob- 
servations   and  Suggestions.— 
Work  Done  and  to  be  Done. 

Boston,  Nov.  28th,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor: — The  National  Grange  closed 
its  26th  annual  session  at  ir  o'clock  p.  m.,  Friday 
night,  November  25,  1892,  after  ten  days  and  (al 
most)  nights  of  hard  work.  There  was  no  lack  of 
interest  from  the  first  to  the  last  moment.  All 
were  intent  on  seeing  the  work  of  the  session  fin- 
ished in  such  a  way  that  the  good  of  the  Order 
would  be  best  subserved.  The  debates  on  some  of 
the  reports  (notably  that  of  the  worthy  lecturer,  and 
the  mmority  report  of  the  executive  committee,  sub- 
mitted by  Bros.  Rhone  and  Charters)  were  long,  ex- 
citing and  very  argumentative.  1  hese  reports  in- 
volved, not  only  the  question  of  the  farmers'  social 
and  financial  condition,  but  also  the  question  of  a 
cheaper  money  to  be  furnished  by  the  Government 
on  real  estate  mortgages,  and,  of  course,  the  de- 
bates were  warm  and  aggressive.  Nearly  every 
voting  member  of  the  National  Grange  spoke,  and 
the  roll  was  called  times  almost  wittiout  number. 
All  efforts  to  change  the  ritualistic  work  failed,  and 
but  lew  changes  were  made  in  the  digest.  The  fee 
of  $5  for  each  new  Grange  organized,  and  of  $2.50 
for  each  old  Grange  reorganized,  was  continued  for 
another  year. 

Headquarters  at  the  World's  Fair  were  ordered 
established  and  maintained,  with  a  suitable  patron 
in  charge,  to  give  information,  to  keep  a  roster  for 
each  State,  etc.,  all  to  be  in  charge  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  National  Grange  during  the 
entire  sei^Xovi;  provided,  the  expense  to  the  National 
Grange  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  $1000,  which 
sum  was  appropriated,  with  a  proviso  that  any  un- 
expended balance  shall  be  returned  to  the  treasury. 

A  national  committee  on  Woman's  Work  was  ap- 
pointed as  follows,  viz..  Sister  J.  J.  Woodman,  Paw 
Paw,  Mich.,  chairman;  Sister  G.  A.  Bowen,  Wood- 
stock, Conn.,  and  Sister  E.  W.  Davis,  Santa  Rosa, 
Cal. 

"  The  Temple  to  Agriculture  "  is  still  waiting  for 
funds.  Several  plans  were  suggested,  but  no  definite 
plan  was  adopted.  The  subject  was  again  placed 
in  charge  of  the  executive  committee.  Can't  some 
member  of  the  Order  in  California  devise  a  way  by 
which  an  Order  with  so  many  members  can  raise 
the  necessary  funds  for  building  a  "National 
Home  "  for  the  grandest  farmers'  organization  the 
world  has  ever  known? 

Bro,  Leonard  Rhone  of  Pa.  was  reelected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  committee.  The  place  at  which 
the  next  session  will  be  held  was  left  for  the  execu- 
tive committee  to  determine.  The  question  of  lec- 
ture work  in  the  several  States  was  fully  discussed 
by  the  executive  committee,  who  determined  that 
now  is  the  time,  in  many  States,  to  push  the  work 
of  organization  and  of  reorganization.  The  com- 
mittee on  "  Dormant"  also  urged  aggressive  work 
in  the  same  direction.  An  attempt  to  change  the 
time  for  holding  elections  in  subordinate  Granges 
failed,  so  that  the  law,  as  now  in  force,  is  to  be  ob- 
served. In  this  connection,  let  me  say  that  I  hooe 
all  Granges  in  California  will  elect  and  install  offi- 
cers as  early  as  possible,  so  thai  ihey  may  have  the 
new  annual  word,  and  also  that  they  may  begin 
early  in  the  year  an  aggressive  campaign  for  the 
Grange.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  master,  if  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  California  State  Grange  concur, 
to  make  a  most  vigorous  effort  to  replace  the  Grange 
in  several  counties  where  it  is  not  now  to  be  found. 
This  can  be  successfully  done  if  all  our  members 
will  but  put  the  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  by  word 
and  deed  stand  boldly  for  the  Grange. 

On  our  way  west  ws  thought  to  make  a  short 
Stop  at  Boston  ("  The  Hub")  to  see  the  crooked, 
narrow  streets,  the  fine  buildings,  the  magnificent 
show-windows,  the  overcrowded  streetcars,  the 
hurrying  crowds  of  anxious  people.  Bunker  Hill, 
the  famous  Boston  Commons,  Cambridge  and  its 
historic  surroundings,  the  poet  Longfellow's  home, 
where,  in  days  agone,  he  wrote  Hiawatha,  Evange- 
line, Miles  Standish  and  the  legion  of  sweet 
Lyrics,  which,  long  ago.  immortalized  him.  From 
Boston  we  go  to  New  York,  where  we  hope  to  see 
some  of  its  many  wonders;  thence  to  the  Quaker 
City;  then  to  the  nation's  capital,  about  the  time 
Congress  convenes;  then  down  to  Richmond  and 
across  to  St.  Lou's,  from  which  latter  cily  we  go  di- 
rect to  California  z/za  A.,  T.  &  S.  F.  R.  R. 

The  worthy  master  acknowledges,  with  thanks,  in- 
vitations to  visit  Stale  Granges,  to-wit:  lUinois, 
Indiana,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Massachu- 
setts, Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey  and 
Delaware,  which  had  to  be  declined,  owing  to  the 
wintry  weather.  There  have  been  many  observa- 
tions made  during  the  trip.  About  them,  some- 
thing may  be  written  during  the  new  year,  which  is 
already  knocking  at  the  door.  We  have  had  a  fine 
trip,  but  the  most  exacting  work  of  any  session  of 
the  National  Grange  held  for  many  years.  On  this, 
all  agree.  Some  days  we  had  13  hours  of  actual 
session,  leaving  but  11  hours  for  meals,  rest  and 
committee  work.     But  we  all  survive.    More  anon. 

  E.  W.  D. 

Against  Coyote  Bounty. 

At  a  meeting  of  Merced  Grange,  P.  of  H., 
held  Dec.  3,  1892,  the  following  resolution 
was  unanimously  passed: 

Resolved,  That  this  Grange  is  opposed  to  the  re- 
peal of  the  bounty  of  $5  on  coyote  scalps,  and  re- 
spectfully requests  the  Legislative  Committee  of  P. 
of  H.  to  use  all  honorable  means  to  prevent  the  re- 
peal of  said  law. 

L.  H.  Applegate,  Nettie  Bkouse, 

Master.  Sec'y. 

Notes. 

Sacramento  County  Pomona  Grange  will 
meet  Dec.  31st  for  election  of  officers;  and 
on  that  evening  Sacramento  Grange  will 
give  a  social,  to  which  members  of  the  Order 
are  cordially  invited. 


Letter  Prom  Past  Master  Webster. 

What  the  Grangers  and  Farmers  of 
San  Luis  Obispo  County  are 
Talking  About. 

To  the  Editor:— In  answer  to  your  favor  of  the 
22dinst.,  making  inquiry  relative  to  ''what  is  going  on 
and  what  is  being  talked  about  among  Grangers  in 
your  district,"  I  have  to  say  that  the  term  "  Granger  " 
is  largely  superseded  in  this  section  by  Alliance  advo- 
cates and  People's  party  clubs. 

For  .the  last  year  Grange  work  south  of  San  Jose 
has  been  fitful  and  halting  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  has  been  found  impossible  to  maintain  regular 
meetings  in  the  interest  of  the  Order  anywhere, 
with  the  exception  of  San  Antonio,  San  Lucas  and 
Arroyo  Grande.  The  cause  of  the  decline  of  legiti- 
mate Grange  work  here  is  that  "Old  Hayseed" 
sowed  a  large  stock  of  reform  notions  among  the  un- 
initiated last  spring,  and  the  result  is  a  development 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  yield  of  our  wheat  or 
early  potato  crops. 

The  derisive  jeers  of  McKinley  converts  and  tariff 
reformers  are  no  longer  heard  in  all  the  land.  Pol- 
itical lightning  has  struck  the  former  and  the  latter 
are  beginning  to  realize  that  they  have  caught  a 
white  elephant  that  is  likely  to  land  them  all  in  the 
gutter  before  the  next  general  election,  while  the 
People's  party  advocates  sit  back  and  grin  at  the 
discomfiture  of  their  opponents.  Just  now,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  movement,  it  is  quite 
respectable  to  belong  to  the  new  party  organization. 
San  Luis  Obispo  is  the  banner  county  of  the  State 
in  the  new  movement  as  it  is  the  only  one  that  has 
elected  any  considerab  epart  of  the  county  ticket  un- 
aided by  any  other  organization.  The  local  results 
of  the  recent  election  are  so  encouraging  to  the  new 
party  promoters  that  there  is  already  an  active  de- 
mand for  further  and  more  effective  organization  on 
substantially  the  same  lines  on  which  the  recent  con- 
test was  made. 

Counter  to  the  conception  that  appears  to  possess 
all  Cleveland  advocates,  the  farmers  of  this  county 
do  not  believe  that  it  was  the  tariff  reform  slogan 
of  the  Democrats  which  won  their  party  the  signal 
victory  of  November  8th,  but  that  it  was  largely  and 
chiefly  due  to  vicious  legislation  and  policies  other 
than  the  McKinley  tariff. 

The  conviction  is  growing  continually  deeper 
among  the  labor  element  of  the  nation  that  class 
legislation  and  court  decisions  favor  the  few  as 
against  the  many,  and  that  a  poor  man  has  no  rights 
that  wealthy  individuals,  corporations,  trusts  and 
syndicates  are  bound  to  respect.  This  conviction, 
which  is  certainly  spreading  among  the  masses  of 
our  people,  may  be  considered  dangerous,  unrepub- 
lican  and  tending  toward  "physical  revolution;  but 
who  will  say  that  these  conceptions  and  tendencies 
are  not  justified  by  the  conditions  which  surround 
us  ? 

The  general  impression  regarding  the  recent  con- 
test between  the  Democratic  and  Republican  par- 
ties is  that  it  was  like  unto  a  sick  man  bedridden  and 
purple-hipped  who  turns  from  one  sore  side  to  the 
other  with  the  hope  of  some  relief  from  the  waste 
and  torments  which  beset  him. 

The  fear  is  that  the  Democratic  party  will  not 
recognize  this  fact,  but  rather  be  led  by  Mr.  Cleve- 
land in  his  raid  on  the  McKinley  bill  as  the 
source  of  all  our  trouble  and  embarassments. 
While  conceding  that  a  proper  adjustment  of  the 
subjects  on  which  tariff  duties  should  be  laid  would 
afford  some  relief  in  certain  directions,  nevertheless, 
it  would  be  as  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  cancer 
could  be  removed  by  the  application  of  a  bread 
poultice  as  to  suppose  that  our  financial  distress  can 
be  relieved,  and  the  curse  of  the  nation,  in  the  form 
of  great  corporations,  trusts  and  pooling  transpor- 
tation companies,  can  be  regulated  and  controlled 
by  removing  the  duty  from  imported  wool,  tin  and 
cotton  ties. 

It  was  declared  by  the  ancient  Greeks  that  the 
gods  first  made  mad  those  whom  they  would 
destroy. 

Manifestly  Cleveland  and  his  more  zealous  fol- 
lowers have  gone  mad  over  the  McKinley  tariff,  and 
if  it  were  not  for  the  consequent  embarassments 
which  are  likely  to  overtake  the  country,  the  wage- 
workers  of  the  nation  could  look  complacently  on 
the  hollow  show,  consoled  by  the  certainty  of  a  civil 
revolution  four  years  hence  which  will  give  the  reins 
of  government  into  their  hands. 

Conscious  of  this  ultimate  result,  the  farmers  of 
the  nation  propose  to  make  advances  all  along  the 
line,  strengthen  every  outpost,  intrench  their  forces 
as  they  advance  to  a  more  comprehensive  under- 
standing of  their  duties  and  responsibilities  to 
the  Republic.  To  this  end  the  largest  and  most 
liberal-minded  men  in  the  movement  are  to  be  en- 
trusted with  the  leadership,  control  and  direction  of 
our  periodicals  and  other  means  of  information  de- 
signed for  the  better  understanding  of  all  farmers 
as  to  the  vital  issues  involved  in  this  great  contro- 
versy. 

Farmers  in  this  section  have  reached  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  is  but  little  merit  in  a  name.  Call  it 
Grange,  Alliance  or  People's  party,  it  matters  not, 
so  we  reach  the  same  conclusions  and  unity  of  ac- 
tion in  their  development.  Purpose  and  resolution 
to  meet  every  emergency  and  to  stand  together  in  all 
things  pertaining  to  the  prosperity  and  advancement 
of  our  calling  is  the  drift  of  sentiment  among  the 
farmers  of  this  county,  so  that  the  Grange,  Alliance, 
People's  party  and  every  other  organization  among 
them  will  be  used  in  the  future  as  a  means  to  a  com- 
mon end  in  view.  J.V.Webster, 


Anniversary  Celebration  at  Sacramento. 

Sacramento,  Dec.  4,  1892. 

To  the  Editor: — The  3d  of  December  dawned 
inauspiciously  for  the  success  of  the  anniversary 
celebration  planned  by  Sacramento  Grange  No.  12, 
P.  of  H.;  but  despite  the  threatened  storm,  a 
goodly  number  of  members  and  visitors  from  neigh- 
t>oring  Granges  were  in  attendance.  No  exercises 
were  held  in  the  forenoon,  but  after  the  banquet, 
the  gavel  fell  and  Worthy  Master  S.  H.  Jackman 
reviewed  the  history  of  the  Order  from  its  inception, 
pointing  out  the  advancement  made  by,  and  the 
benefit  accruing  to  farmers  through  the  opportuni- 
ties it  had  afforded. 

W.  H.  V.  Raymond  followed  with  remarks  on 


the  advantage  possessed  by  farmers  over  other 
classes  of  business-men  for  self-improvement;  on  the 
former  dearth  of  social  companionship  for  dwellers 
on  the  farm,  and  that  the  Grange  had  obviated  this 
drawback  to  farm  life,  and  commented  favorably  on 
the  broad  principle  of  equality  of  the  sexes  as  taught 
by  the  Order. 

E.  Greer  gave  an  outline  of  the  work  of  the 
County  World's  Fair  Committee,  and  that  it  con- 
templated taking  the  exhibit,  which  received  the 
first  premium  at  the  State  Fair,  to  the  dress  re- 
hearsal at  the  Mechanics'  Fair  in  San  Francisco 
next  month. 

G.  W.  Hancock,  who  has  recently  returned  from 
a  trip  to  Mexico,  gave  a  glowing  account  of  the 
prospects  for  agricultural  and  mining  enterprises  in 
the  land  of  the  Montezumas. 

Songs  were  rendered  by  the  Grange  choir,  and 
vocal  solos,  piano  and  violin  duets,  and  the  "Ghost 
of  Crooked  Lane,"  excellently  personated,  added 
greatly  to  the  day's  pleasure;  and  thus  does  the 
Grange  cement  the  fetters  which  bind  in  willing 
fealty  its  subjects.  E.  Greer. 

Committee  on  Woman's  Work. 

The  State  Grange  Committee  on  Wo- 
man's work  in  the  Grange  is  up  to  business, 
and  fires  the  first  gun  since  the  annual  ses- 
sion at  San  Jose  in  sending  to  each  subor- 
dinate Grange  committee  the  following: 

To  the  Local  Committee  on  Woman's  Work. — 
Dear  Sisters:  Again  the  Slate  Committee  sends 
greeting  to  you  who  have  been  diligent,  and, 
through  you,  to  your  faithful  colaborers. 

From  reports  received  it  is  shown  that  through 
your  efforts  interest  in  the  Grange  has  been  stimu- 
lated; and  we  hope  you  will  press  onward,  through 
the  coming  year  with  renewed  courage. 

In  addition  to  the  duties  which  have  fallen  to 
your  care  in  the  past,  we  desire  to  direct  your  atten- 
tion especially  to  certain  work  which  the  State  Com- 
mittee deem  it  expedient  to  take  up  at  this  time. 

grange  temple. 
The  Order  in  California,  should,  ere  the  close  of 
another  year,  contribute  at  least  twenty-five  hun- 
dred dollars  to  the  Grange  Temple  Fund.  Other 
States  are  moving  in  this  matter,  and  each  individ- 
ual member  of  every  Grange  in  this  State  should 
feel  a  personal  pride  in  assisting  to  raise  the  amount 
of  money  necessary  to  assure  the  erection  of  that 
building. 

This  Order  has  come  to  be  one  of  the  permanent 
organizations  of  our  country  ;  and,  through  it  and 
its  influence,  agriculture  is  no  longer  the  butt  of  idle 
jest  and  sneer,  but  is  respected  as  a  calling  ;  and  the 
members  of  its  profession  are  taking  high  positions 
— not  as  men  who  spent  their  youth  upon  the  farm, 
but  as  men  who  are  practical  farmers.  Each 
Grange  can  and  should  give  at  least  one  entertain- 
ment during  the  year,  the  proceeds  to  be  devoted  to 
this  purpose.  Talk  it  up  in  the  Grange  ;  call  upon 
every  member  to  assist,  remembering  that  it  is  not 
much  we  ask  from  each  one,  but  that  the  result  of 
combined  effort  will  be  a  sum  total  gratifying,  not 
only  to  us,  but  to  you;  and  that  we  may  all  justly 
be  joint  owners  in  a  Grange  headquarters  that  will 
reflect  credit  upon  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  and 
the  art  of  agriculture. 

grange  advocate. 

The  Pacific  Rural  Press  is  recognized  as  the 
official  organ  and  Grange  Advocate.  It  is  a  bright, 
clean  journal,  devoted  to  the  diversified  interests  of 
the  farm,  and  we  hope  you  will  do  all  you  can  to 
increase  its  field  of  usefulness.  Give  it  your  hearty 
support,  and  induce  others  to  do  so.  Make  it  the 
means  of  communication  between  the  Granges  by 
securing  a  Press  correspondent,  whose  duty  it  will 
be  to  furnish  concise  accounts  of  your  Grange  meet- 
ings, and  items  of  general  interest. 

community  property. 

The  State  Grange  has  again  instructed  its  legis- 
lative committee  to  urge  the  legislature  to  so 
amend  the  Civil  Code  as  "  to  give  to  the  wife  the 
same  rights  in  the  disposition  of  the  community 
property,  after  the  death  of  the  husband,  as  are  en- 
joyed by  the  husband  after  the  death  of  the  wife." 

The  object  of  the  proposed  amendment  is  to  make 
the  wife  independent  of  wills  or  deeds,  by  giving  her 
as  absolute  control  of  the  community  property  in  the 
event  of  the  husband's  death,  as  the  husband  now 
has  upon  the  death  of  his  wife. 

The  justice  of  the  proposition  is  self-evident,  and 
needs  no  defense.  Why  should  the  wife,  when  the 
summons  comes,  and  the  husband  follows  the  silent 
messenger,  be  subjected  to  a  routine  of  court  pro- 
ceedings, every  step  of  which  is  attended  with  the 
payment  of  coUs,  and  which  necessitates  the  em- 
ployment of  an  attorney  with  fee  relatively  as  large 
as  the  property  in  course  of  probate  ?  Why 
should  not  the  property  which  would  be  solely  his 
at  her  death,  be  as  legally  hers  at  his  decease,  with- 
out will  or  deed,  or  the  intervention  of  a  probate 
court  ? 

It  may  be  urged  that  women  are  unused  to  busi- 
ness, and  the  loss  will  bs  as  great  one  way  as  the 
other ;  but  it  has  been  proven  that,  give  women  the 
opportunity,  and  they  will  rise  equal  to  the  respon- 
sibility. 

It  is  said  that  the  children's  interest  needs  pro- 
tection, but  who  will  care  for  them  better  than  the 
mother  who  bore  them  ?  For  them  she  has  been 
down  into  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  even  to 
the  verge  of  the  dark  river  ;  for  them  she  has  en- 
dured privation  and  self-denial  ;  for  them  she  has 
planned  and  economized — toiled  early  and  late,  with 
the  husband  of  her  choice,  for  the  creation  of  a 
home  and  the  education  of  the  family. 

Sisters,  this  subject  may  not  concern  you  person- 
ally to-day,  or  ever ;  and  yet  to-morrow  may  bring 
you  to  a  stern  realization  of  the  injustice  of  the 
present  law.  It  comes  every  day  to  some  toil-worn 
wife  and  mother;  and,  at  a  time  when  she  needs  to 
concentrate  all  her  energies  upon  the  conduct  of 
her  business  she  finds  herself  confronted  with  the 
onerous  and  excessive  costs,  which  are  oppressive 
and  unjust.  As  a  measure  designed  to  educate 
women,  give  us  your  assistance.  Circulate  the  ac- 
companying petition  for  signatures  among  the  mem- 
bers of  your  Grange  and  in  your  community  ;  and 
return  it  to  the  Chairman  of  the  State  Committee, 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  Legislative  Commit- 
tee in  its  efforts  to  secure  the  desired  amendment, 


by  giving  evidence  that  their  request  is  an  appeal 
from  the  people  of  this  State  for  such  change  in  the 
law.  Fraternally, 

Hattie  S.  Jones,  Chairman. 
Sacramento,  Cal.,  Nov.,  1892. 

The  Secretary's  Column. 

By  A.  T.  Drwev,  Secretary  State  Qrange  of  Calitonila. 

FIFTH  AND  SIXTH  DEGREE  INITIATES. 

The  following  are  the  pames  of  Patrons 
who  took  the  fifth  degree  at  the  State  Grange 
in  San  Jose:  D.  M.  Winans,  Miss  Mary 
Kelsey,  C.  D.  Grover,  Miss  Matilda  Smith, 
Mrs.  S.  L.  Root,  Geo.  Hamilton,  Miss 
Varah  M.  Roache,  Glen  G.  Harter,  Mrs. 
Laura  Raap,  Mrs.  Harriet  De  Golia,  Mrs. 
David  H  arrison,  Mrs.  Harriet  Barrow,  Mrs. 
Johanna  Lachman,  Mrs.  Ella  Nelson,  Henry 
Grupe,  G.  W.  Worthen,  R.  P.  McGlincy, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Lawton,  Mrs.  D.  M  Winans, 
Mrs.  Mary  Kelsey,  Mrs.  C.  D  Grover,  F. 
D.  Walton,  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Root,  Mrs. 
Lydia  Daniels,  Mrs.  Bertie  Bowman,  Mrs. 
Esther  Mould,  Miss  Bessie  Ailing,  Geo. 
Klinger,  Mrs.  Mary  W.  Webb,  Mrs.  A. 
Brackett,  Albert  Nelson,  Miss  Myra  Parish, 
D.  Litchfield,  Mrs.  Ada  McGlincy,  Hattie 
B.  Wells,  Mrs.  Ellen  Smith.    Total  No.  36. 

The  following  received  the  Sixth  Degree: 
W.  C.  Kingsbury,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Kingsbury, 
D.  M.  Winans,  Mrs.  D.  M.  Winans,  Mrs. 
Mary  Kelsey,  Miss  Mary  Kelsey,  C.  D. 
Grover,  Mrs.  C.  D.  Grover,  Mrs.  Matilda 
Smith,  F.  D.  Walton,  P.  L.  Bunce,  Miss 
Varah  M.  Roache,  Geo.  Hamilton,  Mrs. 
Lydia  Daniels,  Mrs.  Berite  Bowman,  Glen 
G.  Harter,  Mrs.  Esther  Mould,  H.  C.  Raap, 
Mrs.  Laura  Raap,  Miss  Bessie  Ailing,  Geo. 
Klirger,  O.  N.  Caldwell,  Mrs.  David  Har- 
rison, Mrs.  W.  Webb,  Mrs.  Harriet  Barrow, 
Mrs.  Jennie  Starr,  Mrs.  A.  Brackett,  Mrs. 
Johanna  Lachman,  Mrs.  Albert  Nelson, 
Mrs.  Ella  Nelson,  Miss  Myra  Parish,  Her- 
man Sturcke,  Henry  Grupe,  W.  A.  Over- 
hiser,  Hattie  B.  Wells,  R.  P.  McGlincy, 
G.  W.  Worthen,  Mrs.  Ellen  Smith,  Mrs. 
Mary  Pinkerton.    Total  number,  40. 

If  errors  or  omissions  have  occurred  in 
the  above  list  please  inform  this  office  at 
once.  The  Sixth  Degree  names  were  duly 
forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  the  National 
Grange,  and  we  now  learn  through  Worthy 
Master  Davis  that  certificates  have  been 
issued  and  are  now  in  transit  to  this  office. 
Brother  Davis  expects  to  reach  home  by  the 
20th  of  December,  when  the  certificates  will 
be  duly  signed,  sealed  and  forwarded.  They 
will  be  addressed  to  the  secretary  when 
there  is  more  than  one  to  a  subordinate 
Grange. 

State  Grange  Financial  Statement. 
Receipts  during  November,  of  general  fund, 
$11.75;  disbursements,  $85;  balance  on  hand 
and  in  treasury,  $723.94.  Receipts  of  lec- 
turers' fund,  $4.10;  no  disbursements;  bal- 
ance, $1873.73,  Total  balance  in  both 
funds,  $2597.67. 

Two  Rock  Grange  has  a  class  of  nine 
applicants  for  initiation  and  is  reported  in  a 
flourishing  condition  by  Secretary  Gaston. 

The  State  Grange  Report  for  1892 
will  be  issued  soon;  also  a  new  edition  of 
the  constitution  and  by-laws,  including  any 
changes  that  may  have  been  made  at  the 
session  of  the  National  Grange  just  closed. 
election  report. 

[Secretaries  are  requested  to  send  us  as  early  reports 
as  possible  for  publication  under  this  head.] 

Two  Rock,  Dec.  i.— John  R.  Denman, 
M.;  W.  D.  Houx,  O.;  A.  P.  Martin,  L.; 
Chas.  Hunt,  S.;  Walter  Church,  A.  S.:  S.  Q. 
Barlow,  C;  Geo.  W.  Gaston,  Sec;  Henry 
Schwobeda,  G.  K.;  Mrs.  A.  Linebaugh, 
Ceres;  Sisters  Mrs.  A.  P.  Martin,  P.;  Mrs. 
M.  Mitchell,  F.;  Mrs.  R.  Andrews,  L.  A.  S. 
Installation  Jan.  5th.  Reported  by  Geo.W. 
Gaston,  Sec'y. 

Merced,  Dec.  3  — A.  Bickford,  M.;  J.  A. 
Perry,  O  ;  E.  L.  Spinks,  L. ;  Miss  Eliza 
Atwater,  S.;  H.  C.  Healy,  A.  S.;  Mrs.  J.  T. 
Lander,  C;  M.  D.  Atwater,  T.;  Miss  L. 
Archibald,  Sec;  Miss  Mattie  Perry,  G.  K.; 
Mrs.  A.  J.  Morley,  Ceres;  Miss  Belle  Clark, 
P.;  Miss  Addie  Peck,  F.;  Mrs.  L.  J.  Brouse, 
L.  A.  S.;  L.  H.  Applegate,  Trustee.  Date 
of  installation,  Jan.  7,  1893.  Reported  by 
Nettie  Brouse,  Sec. 


an  experienced  horticulturist  wants  a 

Situation  a?  forercian  on  a  Tiueyard  audifniit  ranch  or  in  a 
nursery.    Firat-class  references.  Address, 

A.  G.,  P.  O.  Box,  1904,  San  Fraucisco,  Cal. 


PIANOS 


The  Recognized  Standard  of  Modern 
Piano  Manufacture. 


BA.1.TIM0RB. 

22  &  24  E.  Baltimore  St, 
WASHINGTON,  817  Pennsylvania  Ave. 


NKW  YORK, 

148  Fifth  Avenue, 


December  3,  1891. 
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Information 

FOI? 

Settlei?s! 


The  members  of  the  Kern  County  Land  Oompany  have  a  national  reputa- 
tion for  wealth,  business  and  financial  ability.  These  facts  set  the  matter  of 
reliability  at  rest.   The  company's  capital  stock  is  $10,000,000. 

They  have  400,000  acres  of  arable,  irrigable  lands  upon  which  the  sun  shines 
almost  constantly;  and  their  enormous  irrigation  system  renders  them  in- 
dependent of  the  annual  rainfall. 

A  clear  title;  rotation,  variety  and  certainty  of  crops;  easy  terms;  availability 
to  persons  in  moderate  circumstances;  ground  ready  for  the  plow — no  stones 
nor  thistles;  good  society;  schools;  churches,  etc.,  are  a  few  notable  attractions 
of  this  region  of  country. 


Kem  is  the  largest  county  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  It  has  the  finest 
climate  for  curing  and  drying  fruits,  etc. 

The  400,000-acre  territory  of  the  Kern  County  Land  Company  is  the  pick 
of  the  county. 

I  ts  area  is  6,184,000  acres. 

H  as  the  largest  irrigation  system  in  America. 

T*he  home  of  the  peach,  French  prune,  pear  and  raisin  grape. 

Planting  and  harvesting  can  be  carried  on  every  month  in  the  year. 

N  0  rocks,  hills  or  stumps  on  the  land. 

A  failure  of  crops  is  unknown  on  irrigated  lands. 

ICern  county  fruits  take  the  first  prize  at  the  State  Fair. 

I^and  can  be  made  to  pay  for  itself  in  less  than  three  years. 

(jrows  more  alfalfa  than  any  other  county  in  California. 


For 

Further 

Particulars 

Address 


T^he  advantages  of  good  soil  and  plenty  of  sun,  which  occur  in  the  Kern 
Valley,  would  have  been  of  little  avail  but  for  the  third  and  all-important 
one  of  an  abundance  of  water  from  never- failing  sources. 

Through  300  miles  of  main  canals,  and  1,100  miles  of  laterals,  the  great  Kern 
river  fhrnishes  enough  moisture  to  slake  the  thirst  of  the  400,000  acres  al- 
ready referred  to. 

Drought  is  out  of  the  question. 

The  system  has  been  constructed  in  the  most  careful  and  scientific  manner. 
Some  of  the  canals  are  125  feet  wide  and  six  feet  deep. 


Kern  County 
Land  Company. 

S.  W.  PERGUSSON, 
Bakersfleld,       -       -       .  California. 
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THE  ORIGINAL  AND  GENUINE 


Lightest  in  Weight  and  Draft;  Finest  in  Finish;  made 
of  the  Best  Material;  Most  Durable;  Easiest  Handled; 
Scour  in  All  Kinds  of  Soil. 

GARDEN  AND  VINEYARD  PLOWS, 
TURF  AND  STUBBLE  PLOWS, 
HIGH  AND  LOW  LANDSIDE  PLOWS, 
SCOTCH  CLIPPER  PLOWS. 
ADJUSTABLE  BEAM  PLOWS, 
PLYING  DUTCHMAN  SULKY  PLOWS. 
FLYING  DUTCHMAN  RIDING  AND 
WALKING  GANG  PLOWS, 

ALL  EQUIPPED  WITH  MODERN  IMPROVEMENTS. 

SOUTH  BEND  CHILLED  PLOWS. 

OLD,  RELIABLE  AND  WELL  KNOWN. 

The  name  SOUTH  BEND,  applied  to  Plowa,  la  a  bouaehold  word  amonK  the  farming  community.  SOUTH 
BEND  PLOWS  have  been  used  with  unvaryintr  succesa  for  20  yeara,  and  with  the  aaalstance  o(  appreciative  friendg 
am«DK  the  farmera  we  have  built  up  a  large  trade. 

For  two-horsa  Plowf  our  Hog.  3a,  4a  and  10a  are  unapproachable.  They  were 
never  known  to  diiappoint  a  farmer. 

U  A  p  p  n Uf  C  .  We  have  all  eizee  of  Tubular  Steel  and  Wood  Bar  Lever 
IIHnnUfflO.  HARR O W3 ,  Dakota  Harrows ,  Scotch  Harrows ,  Clark's 
Cutaway  Disk  Harrows,  etc. 

WRITK  FOR  CATAM>OUE  AND  PaiOES. 


MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 


s. 


ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO., 

E.  Corner  Main  and  Market  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


'BULL  DUG"  6-FOOr  HIDING  HABBOW— ^23.00  ^ 
Inatead  of  a  single  tooth,  drawing  straight  through  the  ground,  the  teeth  are  attached  in  palra  (which  have  a 
spread  of  seven  inches)  to  a  short  beam.  Every  tooth  has  a  quarter  turn  (to  the  right  or  left  reapectively),  thus 
presenting  a  cutting  edge  to  the  ground,  and  giving  to  each  the  position  and  appearance  of  a  moldboard  of  a  plow, 
or  the  shovel  to  a  cultivator.  Ihia  form  of  tooth,  together  with  the  relative  positions  assumed  by  th9  teeth  to  each 
other,  gives  to  them  the  power  of  cutting  and  pulverizing  tough  soila,  and  hard,  baked  ground,  which  is  possessed 
by  no  othtr  form  of  tooth  yet  invented.  By  tbis  peculiar  disposition  of  the  teeth,  they  have  the  advantage  also, 
that  one  acts  as  a  brace  or  landside  to  the  other,  and  eo  prevsnts  their  clogging,  which  is  a  serious  fault  existing  in 
all  spring  tooth  harrows  whose  teeth  are  made  of  one  long,  continuous  spring.  In  the  "BULL  DOG  "  HARROWS 
the  short  beam  which  holds  each  pair  of  twisted  teeth  is  attached  by  a  stiff  spring  to  the  main  framework  of 
the  tool.  Thus  these  implements  have  the  combined  elasticity  which  exUta  in  the  teeth  themselves,  and  In  the 
spring  which  attaches  the  short  beam  to  the  cultivator  frame.  Hence  the  harrow  retains  all  the  vibration  neces- 
BAry  for  the  successful  working  and  cleaning  of  the  machine,  whilst  it  is  also  stiff  enough  to  be  held  down  to  its 
work  in  the  most  obstinate  soils  without  difficulty. 

SHAPE  OF  TEETH.— As  the  teeth  present  to  the  soil  a  shear  or  cutting  edge,  they  are  enabled  to  do  the  most 
thorough  work  in  hard  ground,  and,  in  fact,  the  peculiar  construction  all  through  of  the  "Boll  Dog"  Harrows 
adapts  them  for  successful  working  In  soils  where  no  other  tools  of  the  kind  can  be  used. 


fie  MM  lemii  Gai  Plot 

Is  the  BEST  In  the  Uarket  for  all  allnrlal  soils  and  is  also  the  Cheapest. 
ATsTs  SXaSZSS. 

We  make  Iron  Frame  Gangs,  Single  Plows,  Superior  Channel  Iron  and  Wood  Frame  Harrows,  Disc  Harrows, 
Warehouse  Trucks,  Wheelbarrows,  etc.,  etc. 

Our  various  shops  are  well  equipped  and  wa  do  all  kinds  of  Jobbing  In  Planing  and  Woodworking,  Blacksmith- 
Ing,  Foundry  and  Machine  Work. 

A  leading  Item  of  our  numerous  manufactures  la  the  Celebrated  Harvester,  the  "  HARVEST  PRINCE." 
Thoroughly  tested  this  season  and  proven  without  a  peer  In  its  line.  Two  first  prizes  at  the  fairs  of  1892  (wherever 
exhibited).    We  also  make  the  Stockton  Chief  Header,  which  Is  not  surpassed  by  any, 

MATTESON  &  WILLIAMSON  MFG.  CO., 

370  MAIN   STREET,  STOCKTON. 

DEWEY  &  CO.  {"'^i^fvtfo^^^aV-^n^t.'  l  PATENT  AOENTS. 
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jJgricultural  J^OTES. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Alameda. 

Tbee-Plantino.  —  Livermore  Herald:  The 
vines  on  the  Chapen  property,  formerly  the 
Howard  Black  place,  have  all  been  due  up  and 
trees  will  be  planted  in  their  place.  There  are 
some  60  acres.  J.  D.  Smith  has  the  contract 
for  planting  the  place  to  trees.  About  half  will 
be  planted  to  almonds  and  the  other  half  to 
apricots. 
^  Butte. 

Olives  at  Paradise.— Oroville  Register:  The 
success  attending  olive  culture  on  the  hills  and 
plateaus  of  Butte  is  attracting  much  attention 
in  the  county.  It  is  but  four  years  since  the 
first  olive  tree  was  planted  at  Paradise,  eleva- 
tion 2000  feet,  and  now  Mrs.  Jenkins,  Dr.  W.  E. 
Mack,  John  Hedge  and  Rev.  Mr.  Wallace  have 
fine  and  thrifty  plantations,  the  smallest  being 
600  and  the  largest  4000  trees.  The  trees  were 
quite  small  when  set  out,  being  not  more  than 
20  inches  high,  yet  they  now  stand  8  or  10  feet 
in  height  and  have  large  and  handsome  tops. 
This  year  several  of  the  trees  on  Mrs.  Jenkins' 
land  "had  berries  and  the  fruit  showed  good 
size  and  early  ripening.  Mr.  Hedge  has  been 
exceedingly  successful  and  his  trees  show  the 
finest  growth  of  any  at  Paradise,  yet  he  informs 
us  that  he  has  irrigated  the  trees  but  twice  this 
season.  Olive-growing  will  yet  assume  gigan- 
tic proportions  in  Butte,  for  we  already  have 
75,000  trees  and  a  large  additional  number  will 
be  set  out  this  winter. 

Iekigated  Fruit.— Oroville  Register:  Robert 
Williamson,  of  the  firm  of  W.  R.  Strong  &  Co. 
of  Sacramento,  was  in  Oroville  on  Saturday, 
and  in  reply  to  a  question  said  that  his  firm 
would  this  winter  set  out  20  acres  of  fruit  on  its 
land  below  Oroville,  which  would  make  420  in 
the  orchard. 

Valuable  Feuit  Orchard.— Biggs  Argus:  The 
great  crop  of  almonds  on  325  acres  of  trees  of 
Hatch  &  Rock  this  year  produced  about  66  tons 
of  fruit,  which  will  bring  the  company  over 
$10,000.  Alexander  Hammon  offered  the  Rio 
Bonito  Colony  Company  $175  an  acre  for  40 
acres  in  orchard  on  the  lower  part  of  the  tract 
last  week.  Twenty  acres  of  peaches  on  Rio 
Bonito,  the  trees  four  years  old,  brought  the 
owners  this  year  $2700,  or  $136  an  acre. 

Another  Colony  of  Eastern  Orchardists. — 
Biggs  Argus:  Col.  H.  B.  Scott,  of  Burlington, 
Iowa,  late  purchaser  of  650  acres  of  the  R.  A. 
Moore  ranch,  has  employed  County  Surveyor 
McCoy  to  subdivide  the  same  into  10  and  20- 
acre  lots  for  colonization  purposes.  Avenues 
are  to  be  laid  out  throughout  the  entire  tract, 
so  that  every  lot  will  have  an  opening  on  one 
of  the  avenues.  In  this.  Colonel  Scott  is  doing 
what  every  large  land-holder  should  do.  The 
rich  alluvial  soil  in  the  above  tract,  and  every 
foot  is  first  class,  is  the  most  productive  of  Cali- 
fornia lands  and  every  ten-acre  tract  is  ample 
to  make  a  home  of  plenty  for  a  good  sized  fam- 
ily. The  land  will  raise  to  a  high  degree  of 
perfection  all  varieties  of  fruit,  berries  and  vege 
tables. 

Contra  Costa. 

Ducks  Galore. — Brentwood  Herald:  Ducks 
by  the  thousands  visit  the  grain  fields  at  night, 
coming  out  after  dark  and  leaving  at  peep  of 
day. 

Fresno. 

W.  A.  Cowan,  of  East  avenue,  Fresno,  has 
been  awarded  the  first  premium  by  the  World's 
Fair  Commission  Committee  for  the  finest  50 
pound  cluster  of  raisins.  Jorgen  Hanson  got 
second  prize  of  $10,  the  first  being  $25. 

Fresno  Republican :  Mr.  Zetz  made  a  ship 
ment  of  oranges  to  San  Francisco  the  other 
day  of  seedlings  from  John  Burn's  orchard  at 
Orange  Dale,  in  this  county,  and  he  has  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  his  commission  merchant 
announcing  that  they  were  the  first  shipment 
of  this  season's  crop  received  in  San  Francisco 
from  any  part  of  California.  Mr.  Berry  has 
somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  7000  trees  in  his 
orchard  near  the  Kings  river.  This  is  the  6rst 
season  of  bearing,  the  trees  having  been  set  out 
four  years  ago.  There  are  13  trees  in  his  grove 
17  years  old,  and  it  was  their  prolific  bearing 
and  general  thriftiness  that  induced  Mr.  Berry 
to  go  to  the  great  expense  of  setting  out  an  or- 
ange grove.  These  old  trees  are  so  full  of  fruit 
that  they  are  propped  to  prevent  the  branches 
from  breaking. 

Humboldt. 

New  Creamery. — Areata  Journal  and  Herald 
The  new  creamery  and  cheese  factory  which  is 
to  be  built  on  Eel  River  island  will  be  one  of 
the  largest  and  finest  institutions  of  the  kind 
in  the  United  States.  The  cold-storage  process 
will  be  used  and  the  butter  will  be  packed  in 
hardwood  tubs  and  shipped  to  Eastern  markets 
The  capital  stock  of  the  company  has  been  in- 
creased to  $30,000. 

Large  Acreage  to  Berries. — Areata  Journal 
and  Herald:  Nearly  100  acres  in  this  section 
will  be  set  out  to  berries  and  small  fruit.  The 
cannery  is  the  cause  of  it. 

Los  Ansreles. 

Anthrax  Reported. — L.  A.  Express:  Dr.  W. 
E.  D.  Morrison  this  morning  reported  to  the 
supervisors  that  anthrax  had  appeared  in  cat 
tie  on  a  ranch  on  the  Verdugo  owned  by  a  man 
named  Nelson.  The  supervisors  directed  him 
to  quarantine  the  place  and  take  all  necessary 
measures  to  prevent  the  disease  from  spreading. 
The  doctor  stated  that  the  disease  had  been  de 
veloped  on  the  ranch. 

Citrus  Fruit  in  Cahuenga  Valley. — Cor.  L, 
A.  Express:  The  orange  trees,  in  the  absence  of 
irrigation,  show  need  of  water  more  than  ever 
before;  but  where  irrigated,  the  fruit  is  nearly 
full  size  and  promises  well.  The  lemon  tree 
needs  less  water  than  the  orange,  and  an  ex 
cellent  crop  is  now  being  gathered.   The  age  at 


which  citrus  trees  begin  to  bear  in  this  valley  is 
quite  phenomenal.  In  a  couple  of  years  after 
planting,  they  yield  a  good  paying  crop,  and 
after  that,  abundantly.  This  is  owing  to  ab- 
sence of  frost  and  of  too  great  heat.  Frost,  in 
most  other  places,  cuts  the  young  trees,  back 
and  too  great  heat  interferes  with  the  growing 
fruit. 

Oranges  from  Pomona.  —  Progress:  A  few 
boxes  of  oranges  have  been  shipped  from 
Pomona,  and  $3.25  a  box  paid  to  the  grower. 
There  never  was  a  better  lot  of  olives  pickled 
for  market  than  those  put  up  in  Pomona  this 
season. 

Orange  and  Lemon  Notes. — Pomona  Progress: 
The  Pomona  orange  crop  is  ripening  very  fast 
these  mild,  clear  days,  and  at  this  rate  will  be 
ready  for  market  a  few  weeks  earlier  than  usual. 
Some  of  the  fruit  dealers  expect  to  have  a  small 
quantity  of  the  oranges  ready  for  shipment  in 
about  four  weeks,  but  there  will  be  no  carload 
lots  sent  from  here  before  February  anyhow, 
and  perhaps  not  until  March.  We  are  informed 
by  8.  P.  Judson  that  there  are  30  lemon-trees 
(eight  years  old)  on  his  place  near  Duarte  that 
have  yielded  an  average  of  four  boxes  of  fruit 
to  the  tree  since  last  January.  He  cured  the 
lemons  with  care  and  kept  them  in  a  cellar 
until  August  and  September,  when  the  crop 
was  eagerly  sought  for  at  prices  ranging  from 
$4.75  to  $7  a  box.  His  total  receipts  from  the 
crop  were  $742,  or  an  average  of  $24.73  from 
each  tree.  But  think  of  $742  from  less  than 
half  an  acre  of  fruit !  Think  of  $24  annually  in 
cash  for  the  product  of  a  tree  eight  years  after 
it  has  been  set  out  at  a  cost  of  about  $2  for  the 
tree  and  the  labor  upon  it!  Commissioner 
John  Scott  tells  us  that  he  knows  of  several 
large  lemon  trees  in  the  San  Gabriel  valley  that 
have  borne  fruit  which  sold,  when  cured,  at  the 
rate  of  $30  and  $36  a  tree.  G.  W.  Garcelon  of 
Riverside  says  that  since  he  learned  how  to  get 
his  lemons  ready  for  market,  he  has  made  as 
high  as  $1800  an  acre  from  his  product. 

An  Irrigation  Project. — L.  A.  Express:  Mr. 
Spillman,  an  experienced  developer  of  water, 
has  purchased  100  acres  of  land  at  Verdugo, 
where  engineers  have  thoroughly  examined 
and  report  that  water  can  be  developed  there 
in  very  large  quantities  by  excavation.  It  is 
proposed  to  conduct  this  water  supply  by  a 
sinuous  course  through  the  hills  north  of  the 
city,  to  the  fertile  lands  of  the  Cahuenga  valley, 
especially  about  Hollywood.  Preliminary  sur- 
veys have  already  been  made  for  the  irrigating 
ditch  and  it  is  expected  to  deliver  water  suffi- 
cient for  the  irrigation  of  4000  acres  of  land.  It 
is  understood  Mr.  Spillman  is  backed  by  the 
State  Loan  and  Trusi  Company  and  this  gives 
assurance  of  ample  facilities  for  pushing  the 
enterprise  to  early  completion. 

San  Diego. 

Rich  Southern  Soil. — Perris  New  Era :  As 
an  evidence  of  the  fecundity  of  Perris  soil,  A. 
J.  Timmons'  fruit  orchard,  north  of  Perris, 
stands  a  silent  but  incontrovertible  witness. 
What  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago  was  as  bar- 
ren as  a  barn-floor,  is  to-day  a  paradise  of 
beauty.  Mr.  Timmons  put  out  at  that  time 
about  800  prune  trees,  none  of  which  have  died, 
and  they  are  now  progressing  finely.  Grape- 
vines fill  the  space  between  the  trees,  and  in 
one  corner  of  the  field  is  a  large  alfalfa  patch, 
from  which  a  number  of  crops  have  been  cut. 

San  Joaquin. 

Artesian  Well. — Lodi  Sentinel:  There  is 
an  artesian  well  on  Dr.  F.  R.  Clark's  farm  in 
the  Sargent  tract  seven  miles  west  of  Lodi.  The 
doctor  is  farming  a  large  piece  of  land  there, 
and  consequently  had  to  keep  a  large  number 
of  horses.  The  stock  could  not  be  prevailed 
upon  to  drink  surface  water,  and  considerable 
trouble  was  experienced  in  hauling  water  sev- 
eral miles.  It  was  finally  decided  to  bore  a 
well  deep  enough  to  get  good  water.  The  borers 
sunk  2W  feet,  using  a  two-inch  pipe  for  casing. 
At  this  depth  they  experienced  some  difficulty 
in  the  work,  and,  thinking  they  had  failed  to 
find  good  water,  gave  up  the  project  in  disgust 
and  left.  The  next  morning  the  foreman  of 
the  place  was  surprised  to  find  water  running 
by  the  house.  Upon  investigation  he  found 
the  water  came  from  the  well  and  was  flowing 
from  the  pipe  in  quite  a  stream.  When  the 
reporter  visited  the  well,  a  pump  had  been 
fitted  on  and  a  trough  had  been  pumped  full  of 
water,  which  the  stock  drank  readily.  The 
foreman  removed  the  pump,  and  the  water 
poured  forth  in  quite  a  stream.  Gas  in  a  steady 
flow  came  from  the  well  so  rapidly  that  it 
would  ignite  a?  it  bubbled  up  through  the 
water,  which  had  a  decided  taste  of  salt  and 
sulphur.  The  fact  that  the  flow  was  struck  at 
so  small  a  depth  would  tend  to  prove  the  like- 
lihood of  a  much  greater  flow  if  a  larger  and 
deeper  well  were  sunk. 

Diseased  Cattle. — Madera  Mercury:  J.  M. 
Gaston,  a  farmer  living  not  far  from  Raymond, 
was  in  Madera  Wednesday.  Mr.  Gaston  brings 
the  information  that  the  cattle  in  his  neighbor- 
hood are  affected  with  some  kind  of  disease 
that  in  most  instances  is  fatal.  During  last 
week  he  says  at  least  20  head  of  fine  milch  cows 
have  died  from  the  effect  of  the  strange  malady. 
Mr.  Gaston  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  disease 
which  attacked  the  cattle  on  the  Hazelton 
ranch  near  Sanger  is  about  the  same  as  that 
which  is  being  so  fatal  with  stock  in  his  neigh- 
borhood. 

Dkxter  Prince  Colts  in  Demand.—  Lodi 
Enterprise;  Dan  (plug-hat)  McCarthy,  the  pur- 
chaser of  the  celebrated  stallion  Dexter  Prince, 
formerly  owned  by  L.  M.  Morse,  was  in  Lodi 
the  fore  part  of  the  week.  He  came  here  to 
look  up  some  of  his  stallion's  progeny,  and 
purchased  from  Senator  Langford  a  promising 
four-year-old  Dexter  Prince  colt,  "Senator  L," 
dam  by  Bays  Water,  with  a  record  of  2:29,  pay- 
ing therefor  $3000.  He  sold  to  the  Senator  a 
16-month'8-old  Dexter  Prince  colt  out  of  a  Nut- 
wood mare,  paying  $5000  for  the  youngster. 


Santa  Barbara. 

A  Big  Bean  Ranch. — Cor.  Redwood  TKmes- 
Oazette :  A  great  and  staple  crop  is  beans;  this 
is,  in  fhct,  the  ideal  bean  country.  One  of  the 
landmarks  of  the  adjoining  county  is  a  bean 
ranch,  the  property  of  Mr.  D.  W.  Thompson, 
familiarly  known  as  Dixie  Thompson.  In  one 
field,  as  level  as  a  floor,  almost,  was  1300 
acres,  and  ten  teams  of  six-horse  plows  were 
preparing  it  for  the  next  crop.  The  farm  con- 
tains 2600  acres,  and  this  year  he  had  100  car- 
loads, 30,000  sacks  of  lima  beans.  He  has  his 
own  steam  thresher,  his  own  sidetrack,  im- 
mense barns  and  warehouses,  and  uses  about 
150  horses  to  put  in  and  harvest  his  crop.  Mr. 
Thompson  is  one  of  the  genial  men  one  some- 
times meets  and  regrets  to  leave.  He  is  worth 
much  to  his  community. 

Santa  Cruz 

Sugar  Beet  Pulp  as  Cattle  Feed — Watson- 
ville  Rustler  :  The  pulp  from  the  Watsonville 
beet-sugar  factory  is  being  used  with  successful 
results  as  a  feed  for  cattle.  Pulp  that  was 
siloed  13  months  ago  is  now  being  fed  to 
cattle  on  the  Moro  Cojo  ranch,  and  the  cattle 
will  leave  any  kind  of  feed  to  take  the  siloed 
pulp.  As  the  pulp  is  uncovered  in  the  silo,  it 
is  found  to  be  quite  firm  and  has  to  be  cut  with 
a  sharp  shovel.  It  is  fresh  and  firm,  and  is 
certainly  a  taking  and  fattening  feed  for  cattle. 
The  silo  trenches  used  at  the  ranch  are  planked 
on  the  sides  and  bottom,  with  a  drainage-box 
beneath,  and  when  the  trenches  are  filled  they 
are  covered  with  straw. 

Sonoma. 

Wink  Note.  —  Santa  Rosa  Farmer:  Geo. 
Dohn,  our  well-known  winemaker,  has  made 
this  season  about  70,000  gallons  of  wine,  30,000 
gallons  of  which  have  already  been  sold  and 
shipped  to  San  Francisco  dealers. 

Tulare. 

Irrigating  Stone  Fruits.— C.  J.  Berry,  in 
Visalia  Times :  While  our  particular  district 
of  Visalia  is,  in  most  places,  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  ra'sing  of  stone  fruits  without  any  irri- 
gation, their  are  many  localities  in  our  county 
where  irrigation  is  required.  My  observations 
are  that  very  few  individuals  engaged  in  fruit- 
growing in  such  localities  use  water  in  the 
right  way.  They  use  it  at  all  times  and  under 
all  conditions  of  their  trees,  never  taking  into 
consideration  what  those  conditiors  are.  One 
of  the  proper  times  to  irrigate  trees  or  vines  is 
early  in  the  spring  before  the  sap  starts  to 
flow,  but  after  that  begins  with  your  trees  or 
vines  do  not  use  any  more  water  until  the 
sleep  season  comes  on  in  midsummer.  By  the 
"sleep  season  "  I  mean  that  part  of  our  sum- 
mer from  about  the  last  of  July  to  the  middle 
of  August.  If  you  will  use  the  water  then,  you 
will  benefit  your  orchards  and  vineyards.  If 
you  use  water  while  your  trees  and  vines  are 
growing  vigorously,  you  will  surely  injure 
them.  Now,  at  that  season  of  the  year  the 
weather  is  very  hot  and  the  surface  of  the 
ground  becomes  heated  so  that  in  pouring 
water  on  it  the  water  becomes  very  warm,  and 
if  irrigation  is  pursued  in  the  daytime  you  will 
injure  your  trees.  It  is  therefore  imperative 
that  you  irrigate  during  that  time  at  night  for 
the  best  and  safest  results.  After  you  have 
picked  your  crop  of  fruit  is  the  next  proper 
time  to  irrigate.  The  last  irrigation  of  the 
season  helps  the  trees  to  develop  their  fruit 
buds  for  the  next  year's  product.  With  vines, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  use  water  on  them  in  the 
early  fall.  Our  vines  are  so  very  vigorous 
that  they  don't  often  need  it,  but  if  your  ground 
is  very  dry  and  they  do  need  irrigation,  that  is 
the  proper  time  to  do  it,  as  well  as  to  our  'de- 
ciduous trees.  If  these  suggestions  are  ac- 
cepted and  adhered  to  by  those  growing  fruits 
and  grapes  in  our  county,  I  will  assure  them 
that  they  will  be  very  much  benefited. 

Almonds  Coming  into  Favor.— Visalia  Reg- 
ister: A  few  years  ago  it  was  almost  given  up 
that  almonds  could  not  be  grown  to  advantage 
in  Tulare  county,  but  recently  people  here  and 
there  are  meeting  with  better  success.  On  the 
Chapin  fruit-farm,  just  out  of  town  to  the 
north  and  east,  there  are  about  a  thousand 
trees  which  yielded  their  first  crop  this  season. 
They  are  only  four  years  old,  and  it  is  not  sup- 
posed that  almonds  will  yield  a  paying  crop 
until  after  they  are  five  years  old,  and  yet  3100 
pounds  of  hulled  almonds  were  gathered  this 
year.  The  price  (12  cents  per  pound  at  depot) 
was  satisfactory,  though  the  cost  of  gathering 
from  trees  thinly  loaded  "was  about  as  expensive 
as  from  those  loaded  more  heavily.  The  cost 
of  hulling  was  two  cents  per  pound,  bringing 
the  whole  cost  of  marketing  up  to  about  five 
cents,  leaving  seven  cents  per  pound  to  go  to 
the  credit  of  the  trees.  In  regard  to  making  a 
business  of  growing  almonds,  E.  D.  Lake,  man- 
ager of  the  Chapin  fruit-farm,  advises  that 
growers  should  plant  the  three  varieties,  IXL, 
Nonpareil  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  in  alternate  rows, 
so  that  the  pollen  of  the  kinds  may  mix  as 
freely  as  possible,  thus  fructifying  what  would 
otherwise  be  sterile  blossoms.  This  has  been 
the  difficulty  with  most  growers  heretofore,  no 
doubt.  While  almonds  cannot  be  regarded  as 
a  dead-sure  crop,  as  late  frosts  may  catch  them, 
they  are  sure  enough  to  warrant  every  grower 
having  a  few  acres,  or  at  least  a  row  of  them 
around  his  fence. 

ARIZONA. 

Experimenting  in  Cotton-Growing.— Yuma 
Times:  Reference  was  made  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago  to  the  cotton  plants  on  the  Sumner  place 
near  Yuma,  which  grew  from  seed  planted  five 
years  ago,  and  have  never  died.  The  General 
brought  in  last  Monday  samples  of  cotton  from 
the  bud  to  the  ripened  fruit,  so  to  speak.  There 
were  some  buds  not  opened,  some  just  bloom- 
ing, others  in  full  bloom,  bolls  not  open,  bolls 
open,  and,  lastly,  bolls  of  ripened  cotton  ready 
to  pick,  all  from  the  same  plant.  People  who 
have  seen  Southern  cotton  say  the  cotton  from 
the  Sumner  place  is  equal  to  any  grown  in  the 
South.    Cotton  may  never  be  a  profitable  thing 


to  raise  here,  owing  to  lack  of  cheap  labor;  but 
this  ought  to  be  offset  by  not  having  to  replant 
every  year.  The  third  crop  of  grapes  is  also 
ripening  on  the  Sumner  place. 

Almonds.— Phcenix  Herald:  We  learn  that 
the  almond-trees  in  all  parts  of  our  valley  are 
in  a  very  flourishing  condition,  and  that  quite 
a  number  of  new  varieties  will  be  set  out  the 
coming  season. 

NEVADA. 

Washoe  Cheese. — Reno  Gazette:  Theodore 
Winters  has,  during  the  last  year,  manufactured 
60  tons  of  cheese  at  his  ranch  in  Washoe  val- 
ley. Formerly  he  has  suspended  operations  in 
that  line  during  the  winter  months,  but  he  has 
now  made  arrangements  by  which  he  will  con- 
tinue the  business  all  the  year  round.  The 
sale  of  the  product  of  his  creamery  has  been 
confined  exclusively  to  the  counties  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State,  as  the  exorbitant 
charges  and  discrimination  of  the  Central  Pa- 
cific have  precluded  shipment  east  or  west  on 
that  line.  With  a  competing  railroad  he  would 
increase  the  manufacture  to  twice  or  three 
times  its  present  limit. 

Sale  of  a  Sheep.— Reno  Gazette:  Yesterday 
D.  C.  Wheeler  received  by  express  a  Persian 
buck  from  C.  P.  Bailey  of  San  Jose,  who  is  dis- 
tributing for  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  a 
number  among  Pacific  coast  sheepraisers  for 
experimental  purposes.  The  sheep  has  dark 
brown  wool.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
size  and  shape  of  its  caudle  appendage,  which, 
instead  of  being  like  the  stumpy  tail  of  other 
sheep,  is  about  six  inches  long  and  nearly  a 
foot  wide,  forming  an  oddly-shaped  apron  for 
its  hindquarters. 

OREGON. 

Low  Prices  for  Cattle. — Pendleton  Tribune: 
The  price  of  cattle  in  Umatilla  county,  and,  in 
fact,  throughout  eastern  Oregon,  is  outrageous- 
ly low,  and  some  action  ought  to  be  taken  by 
the  stockmen,  not  only  of  this  section,  but  of 
the  eastern  Oregon  ranges,  to  protect  them- 
selves from  the  beef  combine  that  has  been 
formed  throughout  the  country.  Beef  cattle 
ought  to  sell  for  three  cents  to-day,  yet  it  is  re- 
ported that  good  beef  has  been  recently  selling 
for  $1.75. 

WASHINGTON. 

Crops  in  the  Palousk. — Spokane  Chronicle: 
The  grain  crop  of  the  Palouse  country  is  still 
being  worked  off  in  immense  quantities,  and 
bids  fair  to  aggregate  10,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat  and  nearly  800,000  bushels  of  barley. 
The  bountiful  yield  of  the  past  two  seasons  has 
placed  the  farmers  in  such  a  condition,  finan- 
cially, that  they  have  not  been  obliged  to  dis- 
pose of  their  grain  at  the  low  prices  now  ruling; 
and  to  this  fact  may  be  attributed  the  absence 
of  anything  of  the  nature  of  a  wheat  blockade. 

A  PuGET  Sound  ranch  has  100,000  chickens. 


The/EOLIAN! 

The  Grealesi  of  all  Musical 
Insirumenis. 


In  Inventing  the  .£oltan  was  to  make  an  instnimen  t 
that  would  do  away  with  the  years  of  practice  made 
necessary  by  the  piano  and  organ  and  at  the  same  time 
have  music 

m  NO  WAY  MECHANICAL, 

But  capable  of  the  most  delicate  shading  in  expression 
and  time,  entirely  at  the  will  of  the  performer. 


The  OELESTINAI 

A  marvellous  little  instrument  eqaal  to  an  Orean 
for  family  nse.    Flays  all  classes  of  music;  no  skill 
required.   Pric  $85. 
Send  for  catalogues  and  terms  to 

KOHLER  &  CHASE, 

26-28-30  O'Farrell  St.,       San  Francisco. 


FOR$19.00 

We  can  send  you  one  of  oar 

SPECIALTY  SINGLE  BUGGY 
HARNESS. 

Which  is  the  result  of  years  of  figuring  to  make  the  best 
harness  ever  known  for  the  money.  It  Is  made  from  oak 
stock,  hand  stitched  and  finished  by  skillful  mechanics, 
handsome  full  nickel  or  Davis  hard  rubber  trimmings. 

Jaat  the  Harness  for  an  Blegant  Tarnent. 

They  sell  here  for  (36.00,  and  harness  not  as  good  is 
often  sold  for  $36.00  in  retail  shops.  If  harness  la  not  as 
represented,  money  will  be  refunded. 

Liebold  Harness  Go. 

110  HoAlllstar  St.,  San  Franolsoo. 

Collar  and  Hamee.  Instead  of  Breast  OoUari 
Q2  CX)  extra. 


Please  state  it  you  want  single  strap  Harness,  oi  folded 
style  Harness,  with  traces  double  throughout. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 
728  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FBANOISOO,  OAL 
Open  All  Year. 
A.  VAN  DER  NAILLKN,  President. 
Assaying  of  Ores,  82S;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon  Aasayi 
laS;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.    Full  course  of  assaying,  160. 
ESTABLISHED  1864.  Send  for  circular 


December  10,  1892. 


THE  FRUIT  PEST  EXTERMINATING  CO. 


CAPITA  E.   STOCK  $10,000    PAID  UP, 

TELEPHONE  18L 


This  Company  is  Sole  Aceot  In  thig  county  for  PBOF.  W.  H.  BROWN'S  INSKOT  EXTBB- 
MfN  A  TOR,  and  Is  prepared  to  contract  for  the  pruning  and  Bpraylntf  of  orobards.    WAKRANTED  TO  KILL 

W  K.  WAKD   President  I  all  kinds  of  Scale,  Woolly,  Green,  Plum  and  Hop  Aphis,  Cherry  and  Pear  Slug,  Cankerworm  and  Caterpillars,  and 

H.  BOOKSIN,  jr  Manager   in  fact  all  insetts  Injurious  to  the  Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants  or  Vines,  WITHOUT  INJURY  TO  THE  FOLIAGE  ON 

J.  R.  ROBERTS  Secretary  |  TREES.   Indorsed  by  the  8tate  Board  of  Hortlcultare  of  Oregon. 

OFFICE  AND  FACTORY,  33  FOUNTAIN  STREET.  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


OLIVE^REES. 

ALL  KINDS  OF 

Nursery  Stock. 


Send  and  get  book  on  Olive  Culture. 


HOWLAND  BROS., 

Pomona.  Oal. 


OLIVE  TREES 

In  Variety. 

Prices  and  a  Pamphlet  on  Olive 
Culture  in  California  Mailed  Free. 

ADDBBSS 

JOHN  S.  CALKINS, 

Pomona,      -      L^s  Angeles  Co.,  Cal. 


OLIVE  TREES^FOR  SALE. 

Beven  years  axperience  has  taught  me  how  to 
PBOPBRIjT  root  the  Olive.  No  artiBcial  heatosed. 
Address 

W.  ALSTON-HAYNE,  Jr., 
Monteclto  P.  0.,  Santa  Barbara  Co.,  Gal. 


THOUSANDS  OF  THESE  PUMPS  ARE  NOW  IN  USE  ON  THIS  COAST. 

They  are  made  of  the  Very  Best  Material.   Corrosive  Washes  DO  NOT  injure 

the  valves,  plunger-packing  or  cylinder. 

Tour  neighbor  will  tell  you  that  he  can  spray  MORE  TREES  IN  A  DAT  with  the  Bean  Pump  than  with  any  other. 
DO  NOT  FAIL  TO  USB  THEIR  NOZZLES. 

SEND  FOB  CIRCULARS  TO 

The  BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


WHEN  IN  WANT  OF  A  MILL 

BUY  THE  BEST ! 


It  Will  Cost  Tou 
No  More  Than 
Other  Makes. 


Was  Awarded  the  Premium  at  State  Fair  Sacramento,  OVER  ALL  OTHERS. 

WE  MAKE  THEM  BOTH  PAINTED  AND  GALVANIZED. 

Please  note  that  an  8i-foot  mill  has  6J  feet  more  wind  sutfice  than  an  8-(oot  m 
EVERY  MILL  GUARANTEED.  parts^b^ken  by  storms  that  do  not  wreck 

Any  Mill  tbat  does  not  worlc  eatlsfactory  may  be  returned  to  us  and  we  will 
pay  the  freight  both  ways. 

THE  CRANE  COMPANY, 

405  &  407  Market  Street,        -        -        San  Francisco,  Oal. 


OP  "''■S 

Cream  Separators. 

AND 

I  &  5  fRQMT  5T  A9^>tRAi  Dai  py  1apr?v(:M(;/^T5 
SAN  FRANCISCO  CAL 


DEWEY  &  GO.  PATENT  AGENTS. 
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1^  I  R  Q  ISJ 


ALL  SIZES,  FOR  GAS,  STEAM  AND  WATER. 

 WE  MANQFACTURE  

SHEET  IRON  AND  STEEL  PIPE. 

AI.I.  SIZES. 

For  Water  Supply,  Mining,  Irrigating  Purposes,  Stock 
Ranches,  Etc. 

Alade  In  Iisngths  Desired  from  16  to  SO  feet. 


The  Cut  shows  a  Section  of  Three  Joints 

DOUBLE  RIVETED  SHEET  IRON  PIPE. 

In  the  manufacture  of  this  Pipe,  we  use  only  •  high  grade  o  annekled 
Charcoal  Iron  of  great  tensile  strength. 

The  weight  or  thickness  of  metal  used,  la  graded  according  to  Berrlee 
required,  and  pressure  to  which  the  Pipe  will  be  subjected. 


FOR  Alil.  UNDERGROUND  PURPOSES,  we  Immerse  the  Pipe 
In  a  bath  containing  a  special  mixture  of  ASPHAI.TUM,  PITCH  and 
PETROLEUM,  at  a  Temperature  of  300°  Farenheit.   It  thus 

receives  a  thorough  coating,  both  inside  and  outside,  rendering  It  impervlons 
to  the  alkalies  of  the  earth,  rust,  etc,  and  Is  practically  indestructible. 


Black,  Painted  and  Qalvanlzed,  for  Boot  and  Sides  of 

HAY  BARNS,  DRY  HOUSES.  STABLES,  ETO. 


W.W.MONTAGUE&CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO-SAN  JOSE-LOS  ANGELES. 


Send  for  Price  Lists 

OP  GUNS 

And  alt  Articles  used 
by  Hunters  and 
Anglers. 


GUNS  SENT  ON 
TRIAL. 


OLD  GUNS  TAKEN 
■iiHmi»u.    ^^HB  -  EXCHANGE. 
[fLZl-^Xl,  526  KEARNY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Squash  Muffins. 

Pescadero,  Nov.  6,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor: — This  tea-cake  tastes  so 
nicely  I'm  anxious  the  Rural  should  have  it: 

Squash  Muffins. — One  and  a  half  pints 
nice  boiled  squash,  three  tablespoonfuls 
sweet  milk  or  cream,  three  teaspoonfulslard, 
two  heaping  teaspoonfuls  sugar,  one  cupful 
salted  yeast  and  a  little  flour.  Stir  and  let 
it  rise  till  light,  then  add  one-half  teaspoon- 
ful  soda  and  enough  flour  to  thicken  it,  stir- 
ring it  down  as  it  rises.  About  two  hours 
before  supper  knead,  and  cut  it  out  as  for 
biscuit;  let  it  rise  till  it  be  light  and  bake  in 
small  tins—"  good  js  gold! "       K.  S.  B. 


Ox-Tail  Soup. — Two  medium-sized  ox- 
tails, two  carrots,  an  onion,  a  stalk  of  celery, 
a  few  leaves  of  parsley  and  a  slice  of  salt 
pork.  Cut  the  skinned  ox-tails  apart  at  the 
joints,  slice  the  vegetables  and  chop  up  the 
pork.  Place  the  pork  in  a  stew  pan,  and 
when  hot  add  the  onions,  brown  them  a 
little  before  adding  the  ox-tails;  allow  all  to 
fry  a  little  while,  then  remove  the  whole  to  a 
soup  kettle  and  add  four  or  five  quarts  of 
cold  water.  When  it  comes  to  a  boil,  take 
off  the  scum  as  it  rises,  set  it  back  where  it 
will  just  simmer  for  three  or  four  hours; 
then  add  the  vegetables  and  a  few  whole 
cloves.  Boil  enough  longer  to  cook  the 
vegetables  very  soft.  Then  skim  out  the  joints 
and  strain  through  a  soup  sieve  or  colander. 
Return  it  to  the  fire  and  bring  to  a  boil 
again,  when  it  is  ready  to  serve.  The  bone 
joints  can  be  served  with  the  soup  if  pre- 
ferred, and  most  people  like  to  pick  off  and 
eat  any  tender  bits  of  meat  remaining  on 
them. 

Sausage  Omelet. — Take  six  eggs,  one 
cup  of  milk,  one  small  teaspoonful  of  corn- 
starch, one  cup  of  cold,  cooked  sausage, 
chopped  very  fine.  Beat  the  whites  and 
yolk  of  the  eggs  separately,  until  each  is  as 
light  as  it  can  be  made.  Stir  together  until 
they  are  tolerably  well  mingled,  add  the 
milk  in  which  the  cornstarch  has  been  dis- 
solved, and  pour  the  whole  into  an  omelet 
paQ,  containing  a  tablespoonful  of  sweet 
lard  boiling  hot.  It  must  not  have  been  al- 
lowed to  brown.  Tip  the  pan  from  side  to 
side  that  the  mixture  may  not  burn,  and 
with  a  knife  loosen  the  edges  when  they 
show  signs  of  sticking.  When  it  begins  to 
grow  firm  in  the  middle,  sprinkle  over  it  the 
chopped  sausage,  cook  a  moment  longer, 
double  one-halt  of  the  omelet  on  the  other 
with  the  knife,  and  slip  from  the  pan  to  a 
hot  dish.    Serve  at  once. 

Coffee  Cake. — For  this  cake  take  one- 
half  cupful  of  butter,  one-half  cupful  of 
brown  sugar,  one-half  cupful  of  molasses, 
two  cupfuls  of  flour,  one  cupful  of  strong 
coffee,  one  egg,  one  cupful  of  raisins,  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  cinnamon,  one  of  allspice,  a 
small  teaspoonful  of  cloves  and  one  level 
teaspoonful  of  soda — this  last  to  be  put  into 
the  molasses.  Cream  the  butter  and  sugar 
together,  stir  in  the  molasses  and  spices, 
then  the  egg  well  beaten,  the  coffee,  and 
lastly  the  flour. 


Just  What  Is  Wanted. 

Business  is  alive  to  a  great  coming  event,  and 
preparations  of  all  sorts  for  the  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion of  1893  are  active  and  earnest.  Just  what  is 
wanted  of  a  unique  kind  has  happily  already  made 
its  appearance,  and  we  have  before  us  "The  Offi- 
cial Portfolio  of  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition,"  illustrated  from  Water  Color  Draw- 
ings. 

This  Portfolio  is  a  rare  and  beautiful  exponent  of 
the  main  architectural  features  of  the  Great  Exposi- 
tion at  Chicago  in  1893.  The  fourteen  magnificent 
structures  are  faithfully  exhibited,  while  the  Bird's- 
eye  View  gives  a  realistic  glance  at  the  lay  of  the 
grounds,  with  their  principal  buildings,  lagoons,  etc. 
The  illustrations  are  exact  reproductions,  in  water- 
color  effect."!,  of  the  original  drawings,  made  espe- 
cially for  this  purpose  from  the  official  plans,  by 
America's  best  known  water-color  artist,  Charles 
Graham. 

A  copy  of  this  exceptionally  fine  production  will 
be  be  sent  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  10  cents 
in  postage  stamps,  by  the  Charles  A,  Vogeler  Co  , 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Garbolineam  Avenarins. 

This  very  excellent  wood  preservative,  to  which 
we  have  already  several  times  directed  the  attention 
of  our  readers,  is  giving  great  satisfaction  to  those 
who  have  given  it  a  trial,  and,  like  other  good 
things  which  stand  the  test  of  practical  application, 
it  is  finding  a  rapidly  increasing  market.  See  ad- 
vertisement on  page  499. 


Arresting  by  Substitute.  First  detec- 
tive— "  We  can't  find  who  murdered  the  old 
man,  but  I'll  tell  you  what  we  can  do." 
Second  detective— "  What  ?"  First  detec- 
tive— "  We  can  arrest  all  his  daughters  and 
clap  them  in  jai'." — Judgt. 


The  Steamers  of  the  World. 

The  new  list  of  the  merchant  marine  com- 
piled by  the  Bureau  Veritas,  which  is  now 
in  press,  gives  some  interesting  statistics 
concerning  the  great  ocean  steamship  com- 
panies of  the  world. 

Some  people  will  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  the  transatlantic  lines  are  not  the  lead- 
ing ones  in  aggregate  tonnage  or  number  of 
vessels.  The  British  India  of  Glasgow  and 
the  British  India  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany and  the  British  India  Associated 
Steamers — all  one  concern — head  the  list 
with  103  steamships.  Their  aggregate  meas- 
urement is  239,635  tons. 

Next  stands  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Steamship  Company,  with  36  steamships, 
representing  216,887  tons.    Next  in  order 


comes  the  Compagnie  des  Messageries 
Maritimes,  with  61  vessels,  whose  aggregate 
tonnage  is  202,522.  The  fourth  on  the  list 
is  the  Norddeutscher  Lloyd  of  Bremen,  some 
of  whose  vessels  ply  to  this  port.  This  com- 
pany has  66  steamers,  measuring  in  all 
197,169  tons. 

Other  important  lines  are  the  Navigazione 
Generate  Italiana,  106  steamers,  170,755 
tons;  the  Compagnie  Generale  Transatlan- 
tique,  66  steamers,  167,487  tons;  the  Ham- 
burg-American Packet  Company,  56  steam- 
ers, 165,442  tons;  the  Wilson  Line,  86 
steamers,  158,089  tons;  the  Austrian  Lloyd, 
73  steamers,  128,359  tons;  the  Allan  Line, 
39  steamers,  123,038  tons;  the  Spanish  Com- 
pania  Transatlantica,  34  steamers,  94,163 
tons;  the  White  Star,  20  steamers,  95,370 
tons;  and  the  Cunard,  26  steamers,  85,913 
tons. 


Unitarian  Literature 

Sent  free  by  the  OBANNiNa  Acxiliabt  of  tha  Ftfil  Unite- 
rlan  Church,  cor.  Qekry  and  Franklin  Sts  ,  San  Fran- 
Ibco.    Address  Miss  8.  A.  Kobe,  as  above. 


IMPORTANT  TO  FARMERS. 

We  have  a  lar>;e  sum  o(  money  to  loan  at  a  low  rate 
of  iatereit  on  mortgage  on  ranclies.  Write  to  ug  for 
full  particulars.  Buy,  sell  and  exchange  lands  and  Im- 
proved farms.  Holcom  &  Howe,  Uoonis  6  &  7,  Sixth 
Uoor  Mills  building,  San  Francisco. 


$600,000 

To  LOAI  !■  ART    AUOUHT  AT  TBB  VIRT  LOWBST  HAIKn 

rate  of  Interest  on  approved  security  In  Farming  Lands. 
A.  SCHULLBR,  Boom  8,  420  Oallfornla  Street,  Ban 
Francisco. 


IV O  BETTER,  P»TlOOF. 

„  MiLROY,  Mifflin  Co.,  Penna. 

To  the  Editor  0/ the  New  York  World; 

"  Mrs.  J[ohn  Gemmill,  of  this  place,  was  thrown  from  a 
-vyk  wagon,  sustaining  a  most  serious  injury  to  her  spine,  and  was 

f  A  HELPLESS  CRIPPLE  FOR  19  YEARS, 

Her  daughter  providentially  procured  two 


unable  to  walk, 
bottles  of 


ST.  JnCOBS  OIL, 

JL  ^'■s-  Gemmill  used.  Before  the  second  bottle  was 

exhausted,  she  was  able  to  walk  about,  and  has  been 

Very  truly, 
M.  THOMPSON,  Postmaster. 


Solid  Qmfor 


THH  "WONDER  ON  WHEELS" 

TONGUELESS,  Self  Guiding. 

SIX  OR  EIGHT  HORSES, 

depending  on  size  of  plows 
and  kind  of  work. 


A.  1)-VY 
Instead  of 
three. 


ONE  MAN 
Instead  of  four. 


specially  adapted 

to  Traction  JBnglne* 


Uses  wheel  landside, 
which  resists  pressure  of 
four  furrows.  No  bottom  or 
side  friction.  Weight  of  furrows, 
frame  and  plowman  carried  on  three 
greased  spindles.   Draft  reduced  to  lowest 

Eossible  limit.  Foot  brake  prevents  G-'xng  running  on  team, 
evers  and  turning  device  within  easy  reach.  I  If'UTrD  nDAgrT  than  any  Gang  In  America.  Easier 
Driving,  Straighter  Furrows,  ami  Adjusta.  klUlI  )  bll  UnHr  I  able  frames— can  be  naraowed  or  wid- 
ened at  will.   Made  with  stubble,  sod  and  stubbie,  or  breaker  bottoms.   Ten  or  twelve  inch  cut. 

ECONOMIST  PLOW  CO.,  So.  Bend,  Ind.,  or  Stanton,  Thomson  &  Go.,  Sacramento. 

l^"SpecIaI  prices  and  time  for  trial  ei  ven  on  first  orders  from  points  where  we  have  no  agents. 
Our  book,  "FXJBT  OX  THE  FAKM,"  sent  Free  to  all. 


THE   LATEST  STYLE 


PULVBRIZBR  I 

 THE  

PACIFIC  SPADER! 

Operated  by  one  small  Boy.    No  Man  requised. 


SOMETHING 
FINEST  IMPLEMENT 

SIMPIE 

STROHe 
DURABU 


New> 

in  the  market. 

PERFECTION 


AN  OLD  STYLE  PULVERIZER. 

Especially  adapted  to  pulverizing  "bottoms" — one  maa 
and  a  small  boy  can  operate  it. 


The  Pacific  Spader  aud  Vineyard  Cnl- 
tivator.  Does  more  work  iu  one  stroke  than 
a  Disc  Harrow  in  ten.  Sizes,  5' 2  to  12  feet. 

TRUMAN,  HOOKER  It  CO, 

SM  FEMOIBOO  and  FBESNO. 

  Z  Wo  :  

Nj    5D-  5i  foot  Spador  16-ioch  BUdea 

No.   6D—  7     •'        "   16  " 


No.  lOD 
No.  14D-  7 
No.  16  D—  8 
No.  tJOO-lO 
No.  24D-12 


.20 

20 
.20 
.20 
.20 


DEPARTMENT  R 

Kaisiiis,  new,  loose,  Muscatel, 
lb.,  5c. 

Eastern  Dried  Blackberries,  lb., 
1214c. 

New  Leghorn  Citron,  lb.,  25c. 
Lemon  and  Orangepeel.lb.,20o. 
Zanti  Currants,  7  lbs.,  60c. 
New  Cal.  Prunes,  lb.,  7c,  10c. 
Finest  Silver  Prunes,  lb.,  13c. 
Figs,  new  Cal.  black,  lb.  5c. 
Fancy  new  Dried  Peaches,  lb., 
12c. 

New  paper  shell  Walnuts,  lb., 
12J^c. 

New  paper  shell  Almonds,  lb., 

18c. 

New  soft  shell  Almonds,  lb., 
15c. 

All  new  mixed  Nuts,  lb.,  12J^c. 
New  raw  Peanuts,  lb.,  5c. 
Boys  Express  Wagons,  lion, 

$2.50,  3.03. 
Shoo  Fly  Rockers,  each  |1.25. 
Boys'  Wheel  Barrows,  large, 

Ladies'  fancy  Cups  and  Saucers, 

ECts  25c,  75c. 
Gent's    Mustache    Cnps  and 

Saucers,  sets  35c,  75c. 
Elegant  Mush  sets,  China,  each 

11.00 

Elegant  Lamps,  large  assort- 
ment. 

Printed  Cups  and  Saucers,  sets 

each,  50c. 
Printed  Bowls,  new  style,  each 

10,  12>^,  15c. 

H.  A.  SMITH  BAKCL^T  J.  SMITH 

SMITHp 
CASH  \ 
TOREU 

Importers,  Manufacturers,  Dealers 
in  and  Largest  Distributors  of 

GENERAL  FAMILY  SUPPLIES 

In  large  or  small  lots,  at  lowest  prices, 
direct  to  consumers.  Best  value  for 
value;  no  charge  for  cartage,  no  charge 
for  boxing.  Ask  for  Price  tist. 
416-418  Front  Street  and  16-lS 
€edar  Street,  San  Francisco. 


AOIVAL.    BUSINESS  FBAOTICB. 


UFB  S0HOI.ABSHIPS,  $75. 


Bookkeeping,  PsDmanshlp,  Shorthand,  Typewritinfr, 
English  Branches,  etc.  Graduates  aided  in  getting  po- 
sitions.   Send  for  circulars.     T.  A.  ROBINSON.  Pre8. 


Gas  Machine. 


The  new  Improved  AUTOMATIC  GAS  MACHINES 
etand  uneqnaled  on  the  whole  Pacific  Coast  for  lighting 
country  homes,  suburban  residences,  hotels,  etc  The 
light  produced  by  these  machines  Is  Bright,  Clean  ard 
Steady,  but  soft  and  soothing  to  the  eye.  Kmltting 
I  No  timoke  and  beiog  uniform,  it  has  no  equal  (or 
:  reading  by.  The  cost  is  more  than  One-Half  Less  than 
coal  gas  anywhere.  It  being  but  $1  per  1000  cabio 
feet  These  Machines  are  sold  at  rednced  rates, 
bat  every  oile  Is  gaaranteed  to  give  entire 
satisfaction.  Before  purchasing  elsewhere,  call  and 
examine  them  or  send  for  illustrated  catalogue  at  Nos. 
43-46  Stevenson  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

JACOB  SCHREIBER,  Manager. 


Nov.    26,  1892 


M  A  C  H '  Y  ^ " *"* 


Linden ,  Cal . , 
Messrs.   Truman,  Hooker  &  Co., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Gentl emen : - I  was  induced  by  your  agent,  Mr.  I. 
0.   Fowler,    to  purchase  one  of  your  PACIFIC  SPADERS, 
which  I  have  tested  on  some  very  hard  land  and  must 
say  it  does  its  work  to  perfection.     I  will   say  to 

all  who  contemplate  purchasing  a  Cultivator  to  take  CdlifOmiB  InVBDtOrS 

the  Pacific  Spader  every  time.     I  remain 
Yours  very  truly, 

C.   V.  Webb. 


Analytical  Chemists  and  Assayers. 

ESTABLISHED  1887  —  109i  COMMERCIAL  ST.,  LOS 
Angeles,  Cal.  We  have  fitted  up  the  beat  laboratory 
in  Southern  California  and  are  prepared  to  make  Assays 
and  Analyses  of  all  Metals,  Minerals,  Ores,  Waters,  Fer- 
tilizers, Etc.    ASSAYING  TAUGHT 


U/CI   I   In  HUH  I  Mining,  Ditching,  Pumping, 

WW  II  I  Wind  and  steam:  Heating  Boilers,  &o.  Will 
■  ■  ■■  ^  ^mpay  you  to  send  25o.  for  Encyolopedia,  of 

IsooEngrauinga.  The  American  Well  Works,  Aurora,III. 
also,  Chicago,  111.;  Dallas.  Tex.;  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 


dboiUd  consult 
DEWEY  it  00. 

A  M  B  R I OAN 

ANn  FOKBiuN  Fatbnt  SoLn  noBs,  for  obtaining  Patents 
and  Oaveats.    EataljllHhed  in  18C0.    Their  loug  eiperlenoe  as 

iournallsts  and  large  practice  aB  Patent  attorneys  enables 
hem  to  offer  Faoiflc  Coast  Inventors  far  better  serrice  than 
they  can  obtain  elii««nore.  Bend  tor  free  olrotilari  of  Infoi' 
nation..  No  220  IMrlrat  St.,  Sem  Vninalsso  OaL 
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kreeders'  llirectonf. 


■z  IfaM  or  lea  In  kbU  dlrtctory  ftt  60e  per  line  p«r  month. 


H0R8E8  AND  CATTLE, 

J.I.  PARSONS,  SaoU  Rom,  CaL  Shire  Stallion, 
pure-bred,  registered,  comns  foar  years  old;  war- 
ranted a  breeder,  (or  nle;  or  «iU  trade  (or  yearling 
cattle,  toirn  lots  or  land. 


W.  H.  BaBKE,  830  Market  St..  &  F.;  Begtatered 
Holflteins;  winners  o(  more  first  prires,  sweepstakes 
and  special  premtams  than  any  herd  oo  the  Coast 
Fare  registered  Berkshire  Pigs.    All  strains. 

JBBSEYS— The  best  A  J.  C.  C.  Beeistered  Herd  is 
owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.    Animals  (or  sale. 

P.  PBTBBSEN.Sltes,  Colusa  Co  .Importer* Breeder 
of  registered  Shorthorn  Cattle.     T'  ung  bulls  (or  sale, 

JOHN  LiTNOH,  Petaluma,  breeder  o(  thoroughbred 
■lortiioms.   YouDg  stock  (or  sale. 

OHABLBS  B.  HUMBEBT.  Cloverdale,  Cal.,  Im^ 
porter  and  Breeder  o(  Recorded  Holsteln-Frleslan 
Oattle.   Catalotruea  on  applioation. 

li-  D.  HOPKINS,  Petaluma,  Breeder  of  Shorthorns. 
Dealer  in  (reah  Cows,  Beef  Cattle  and  Sheep. 


PBBOHBBON  HOBSBS.— Pore  bred  horses  and 
maree,  all  aces,  and  guaranteed  breeders,  or  sale  at 
my  ranch  near  Lakeport,  Lake  Co.,  Cal,  New  oata- 
legue  now  ready.   Wm.  B.  Collier. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sao.  Co. ,  CaL ,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 


PBTBB  SAXB  A  SON,  Lick  House,  San  Frandsco, 
OaL  Importers  and  Breeders,  (or  paiirt  21  yeaia,  of 
STerv  varlelT  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 


WTLLIAM  NILiBS,Loa  Angeles,  CaL  Thoroughbred 
Beglstered  Holstein  and  Jersey  Cattle.   None  better. 


POULTRY. 


DSBB  MOUNT  POULTRY  YARDS,  St  Helena, 
Cal.  8.  C.  White  Leghorns,  W.  Holland  Turkeys, 
Toulouse  Qeeae  and  Pekin  Ducks  and  Guinea  Pigs. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM.  Stockton, 
OaL,  send  for  illuatrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


JOHN  McFARLTNQ,  Calistoga,  Cal.,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Choice  Poultry.  Send  tor  Circular.  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  Pigs. 


B.  Q.  HEAD,  Napa,  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Land 
and  Water  Fowls.    Send  for  New  Catalogue. 


O.  BLOM.  St.  Helena,  Brown  Leghoras  a  specialty, 


SHEEP  AND  Q0AT8. 


B.  H.  CRANE,  Petaluma,  Cal.,  breeder  and  importer. 
South  Down  Sheep;  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missouri. 


SWINE. 


J.  P  ASHLEY.  Linden,  Cat.,  breeder  and  importer 
of  Thoroughbred  Swine.  Small  Torkghire  Victoria, 
Bssaz  and  Poland-ChiDa.    Superior  stock,  low  prices. 

WILLIAM  NILi!iS,LoB  Angeles,  Cal.  Thoroughbred 
Poland-China  and  Berksbire  Fies.  Circulars  free. 


TYLER   BBAOH,    San  Joae,  OaL,    breeder  of 

llioTirngrbhrfMl  Berkshire  and  Kssez  Hogs 


HOLBERT&  CONGER, 

Importers  and  Deilera 
Direct  from  Europe, 

Ensllab    Shire  Draft, 

Cleveland  Boy 
and    German  Coach 
Stallions. 
IS9  Eighteenth  St.. 
lioa  Angreles,  OalifornlM 
Write  for  Catalogae. 


JACK  FOR  SALE. 


A  very  large  Jack,  second  in  size  and  worth  to  no 
Kentucky  Jack  io  this  State,  w  II  Be'.I  extremely  cheap, 
owing  to  having  sold  my  draft  horse  breeding  farm. 

Address,  DB.  G.  W.  liEKK, 
No.  6  O'Farrell  St..  Sao  Francisco. 


C0LT8BR0KEN. 

THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

One  artd  a  half  miles  northeast  of  San 
Leandro,  Alameda  County, 

 HAS  

Every  Facility  for  Breaking  Coifs  Properly. 

Rates  Very  Reasonable. 
HORSES  BOARDED  AT  ALL  TIMES. 

THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

GILBERT  TOMPKINS,  Proprietor, 
P.  O.  Box  149  San  Leandro.  OaL 


ANGORA  GOATS  FOR  SALE. 

A  number  of  pmre-bred  Angora  Ooata  In  lots  to  suit. 
Thla  is  the  stock  of  goats  formerly  owned  by  Julius 
Weyand  and  will  be  soM  cheap  for  cash.  Addreae 

SHMK3T  WKYANO.  Ooloaa,  Oal. 


ARE YOU A 

Farmer  ?    If  so,  you  know  that  a 

COW 

OR  A  HORSE  RESPECTS  BARBED  WIRE. 

—THE  NEW— 

"  "V^  -A.  TJ  13L  "ElCSr  ^  HT" 

j|(  HAS  THE 

Sharpest 
Points 
Safest 
Barbs 
Strongest 
Main  Wires 
Best 

Galvanizing 


Guaranteed 
from  3  to  30 
per  cent, 
lighter 
than 

any  other 

barbed 

wire. 

The  strongest 
on  earth. 


MADE  ONLY  BY 

WASHBURN  &  MOEN  MFG.  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE  AND  WAREHOUSE 
8  AND  10   PINE  STREET. 


Parsons  &  Griffith, 

GEYSERVILLE, 
Sonoma  Co.,  -  •  Cal. 


BRHBDBRS  OF 


Shire  Horses. 


Our  stock  is  of  the  very  best, 
having  won  nearly  every  prize 
competed  for  at  the  State  and 
County  Fairs  the  la  it  three 
years. 


Parties  desiring  to  purchase 

A  FIRST-CLASS 
YOUNG  STALLION 

Should  not  fail  to  see  our 
stock  and  get  our  prices  and 
terms  before  buying  as  we  are 
prepared  to  and  will  sell  at 
prices  that  defy  competition. 


GRANGERS'  BANK 

OF  CALIFORNIA, 
BAN    FBAN0I80O,  OAL. 
Incorporated  April,  ISTi. 


^^^^ 

AathorlBed  Capital  $1,000,000 

Capital  paid  ap  and  Bescrre  r«nd  800,000 
Olvldeoda  paid  to  8to«kholdera_ .  780,000 

OFFICKftS. 

A.  D.  LOGAN  Prealdeat 

I.  C.  STEELK    Vice-President 

ALBKBT  HONTPELLIEB  Cashier  and  UanaM 

rRANK  lfoMXn.L«lf  Secretary 

Oeaeral  Banking.  Deposits  received.  Gold  and  Silver. 
Bills  of  Exchange  bonght  and  sold.  Loans  On  wheat  and 
eoantry  produce  a  speolalty. 

January  1, 1898.  A.  HONTFKLLIKB.  Hanacat. 


P.&B. 


IDEAL  ROOFING. 

PRESERVATIVE  PAINTS. 
BUILDING  PAPERS. 


P.&B. 


People  who  have  been  annoyed  by  the  unpleas- 
antness caused  by  leaky  roofs,  draughty  rooms,  and 
the  like,  enjoy  undisturbed  bliss  after  using  our  well- 
known  products.  Those  who  are  as  yet  ignorant  of 
their  many  merits  can  be  enlightened  by  writing  for 
samples  and  descriptive  circulars,  furnished  free  by 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 

116  BATTERY  ST.,      -      -      SAN  PRANOISOO. 


Mann's  Green  Bone  Cutter 

FOB  POULTRY  POOD. 

Patented  June  16, 1886;  August  30,  1889,  Canada  Patent,  June  12,  1890. 

WK  WARRANT  this  machine  to  cut  Dry  or  Green  Bones,  meat,  gristle  and 
all,  by  Hand  Power,  without  clog  or  difficulty,  or  MONEY  REFUNDED. 

ORBKN  CUT  BONK  WILL,  DOUBLE  THE  NUMBER  OF  EGOS, 
will  make  them  36  per  cent  more  fertile,  and  increase  the  vigor  of  the  whole  flock' 
COST  OF  FEEDING  MATERIALLY  LESSENED. 

These  Cutters  are  endorsed  by  all  the  leading  California  poultrymen.  Send  for  a 
Catalogue  describing  all  sizes  of  Cutters  and  containing  vaulable  information  in  relation 
to  feeding  green  out  bones. 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO., 

Pacific  Ooaat  Amenta.  PETALUMA,  OAL. 


Genuine  only  with  RED 
BALL  brand. 

Recommended  by  Gold- 
smith, Harvin,  Gamble, 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  etc.,  etc. 

It  keeps  Horses  and  Cattle 
healthy.  For  mlloh  oows; 
it  Increases  and  enriches 
their  rallk. 

OSS  Howard  St.,  San 
Franelaeo.  Oal. 


X>-A.XJa-ECTESH.. 


MUCH  OF  THE  PAIN,  MISERY,  AND  MANY  OF  THE  F.4Il,URES 
IN  LIFE  AVOIDED.  Mothers  and  D  iu^ht-rs  better  informed 
•concerning  their  own  physical  being  and  how  best  to  DEVELOP, 
CHERISH  AND  PROTECT  IT.  Send  or  call.  Coneuitatioa  free. 
MRS.  ALIUS  WELLS,  rooms  16  and  10,  900  Broadway,  Oakland,  Oal 


SHROPSHIRES  FOR  S'LE. 

30  to  40  Thoroughbred  and  Hierh- 
Grade  Shropshire  Bams  Ready  for 
Service. 

Thia  stock  Is  the  B'wt  In  the  State,  having  beea 
selected  from  the  famous  flock  of  the  late  Andrew 
Smith,  of  Redwood  City 

L  E.  McMAHAN  &  SONS, 

OFFICE,  2S  Foarth  Sreet,  San  FranclMO, 
RANCH.  Dixon,  Oal. 


Calves,  Yearlings  and  2-year-olds 

FOR  SALE. 
ROBERT  ASH  BURNER, 
Baden  Station,  San  Mateo  County,  Oal* 

Only  three-fourths  mile  from  the  terminus  of 
the  S.  F.  and  San  Mateo  Electric  Road. 


Dr.A.B.BUZARD, 

VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

MEMBER  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VBTKRIH; 
ary  Surgeons,  London,  England.  Late  Veterinary 
Surgeon  in  the  United  States  Army.  Veterinary  Oon- 
tributor  to  the  "  Pacific  Rural  Press."  The  diseases  of 
all  Domestic  Animals  treated  on  Scientific  Prindplea. 
Special  attention  ^ven  to  Chronic  Lameness  and  Surgical 
Operations.  406  BRODERICK  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Calls  to  the  country  promptly  attended  to.  Telephone 
No.  i88T. 


MONEY'i^elo^ifr' 

By  using  the  Pacific  Incabator 
and  Breeder,  which  win  hatch  any 
kind  o(  eggs  better  than  a  hen.  In  uni- 
versal use.  Gold  Medal  wherever  ex- 
hibited. Thoroughbred  Poultry 
and  Ponltry  Appliances.  Send 
8  cts.  In  stamps  for  83- page  catalogue, 
with  30  full-sized  colored  outs  of  thor- 
oughbred fowls,  to  Pacific  Incuba- 
tor Co.,  137  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


■THE- 


HALSTED  INCDBATOR 

COMPAJTY, 
ISia  HjTtle  street,  •aUaad  Cal. 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular. 


POULTRYMEN, gTu,ra°^ 

consequently  the  price  of  eggs  Is  aivancing  Every  one 
eboold  now  feed  Wellington's  Improved  Egg  Food  regularly 
if  they  desire  to  have  eggs  to  sell  when  they  reach  liigb 
prices.  Get  it  of  any  MERCHANT  or  of  Proprietor, 
B.  F.  WELLINGTON,  425  Washington  St.,  San  Frandaoo. 


Hatch  Chickens  by  Steam7 
IMPROVED  EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 

Will  do  it,  Thoosandfl  in  successful  oper- 
ation. Simple.  P'r'^ctnnd  S'Jr.Kfgula'.ing. 

Lowest-priced  firet-class  Hatcher  made. 
Guaranteed  to  hatch  a  larger  percentage 
of  fertile  eggs  at  less  cost  than  any  other. 
Send  6c.  for  Dlus.  CaUlog. '  (iEO.  U.  staul,  (Juiocj,  UU 


UOUBLE 

Brcfch-Loader 
$7.50 

RIFLE!;J2.oe 

••/ATCHES 


GUNS 


BICYCLES  $15 

AW  &iDdB  cheaper  than  else- 
where. Before  Tou  bar. 
Bead  stamp  forcatalo^e  to 

The  Powell  4  Clement  Co. 

166  HalB  St.,  CtaeiKmaU,0. 


UJ  IU| 

-I  -J^ 

m  o ' 

3  Z 


°  Rifles, 

lirxH  «famp*S,»l-^Gr«»t  Welter^ 
for  /Vice  Xi*«.QunWork«.PIttfburfh^?5^ 
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DO , YOU 


TO  BUY 


A  WATGH, 

PLATED-WARE,  JEWELRY, 

-OR- 

ANY  OTHER  ARTICLE 

For  a  Christinas  Present 

OR  FOR  YOURSELF, 

THE 

Pai)  [joasl  Qsiae  ^upplj  Association 

132  MARKET  ST.,  S.  F., 

"WlLli  GIVE  YOU 

THE   BEST  GOODS 
AT  THE    LOWEST  PRICES 

Write  for  Catalogue  an  \  Prices. 


ALAMEDA  STEEL  WIND  HILL. 


10,  12  and  14  ft. 

Cheaper  than  an; 
First-Claaa  Mill  in 
tlie  market. 
Bvery  On« 

Guaranteed. 

No  beaHnjis,  no 
springs,  DO  wheels 
to  get  out  of  order. 
The  simp  lest  mill  lo 
the  world. 

10  fooi  $40  CO 

12  foot   50  00 

14  f  jot   60  00 

Agents  WanteU 


TBDIIAN,  HOOKER  &  CO.,  SaD  Francisco  or  FresHO, 


SPECIAL    VERTICAL  ENGINES. 

TWO  TO  SIX  HOK4EFOWKK. 

With  Tubular  Boilers,  made  of 
steel  plates  of  6U,000  tensile 
strength. 

DnraWe!    Efflcenl!  Sile: 

Loirett  Priced  on  the 
Market. 

Material  and  workmanship  war- 
ranted equal  to  those  of 
any  m  ke. 
Tested  with  cold-water  pressure 
at  )60  lbs.  and  they  are  warranted 
to  carry  that  much  steam  pressure. 

SEND  FOB  PRICE  LIST. 
S7  MARKET  ST.,  San  Krannisco. 


FOLDING   SAW1^G  MACHINE 

9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS. 

RUNS 
EASt 


BY  ONE  MAM  -  .  , 

Bend f orfree  illustrated  cata1o(rue,  snowing  testimonials 
from  thouj^ands  who  have  sawed  from  5  to  9  cords  dally. 
It  saws  down  trees,  folds  like  a  pocket-knife,  weighs  onlj 
41  lbs.,  ea»ily  carried  on  shoulder.  One  man  can  saw  more 
timber  with  it  than  two  men  with  across-eiitsaw.  12,000  in 
nee.  Vjfe  also  malce  larger  sized  machine  to  carry  7  toot 
saw. 

Order  from  the  general  agent  for  Calif  rnia.  The  ma- 
-chine  will  cost  you  less  than  by  single  shipment  direct 
from  the  factory  at  Chicago, 

JAMB  4  I.T^fFORTH.    8'  Mark-t  St..  8.  F 


SPRAY  YOUR  TREES  I 

WMtewasli  Your  BdrusaM  Feices! 
WAINWRIOHT'S  PUMPS 

Do  EUhvr  Unci  e»»rallj. 
Catalogue  and  tcstim  in'a'j  s-vot  by  nukll. 

WM.  Wain w  i;  lOHT, 
Mo.  B  Sppar  Street.  San  PranoiBOO,  Oal. 


Greenbank  "  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Insecticide. 

Sole  Agents, 

No.  B  MARKBT  ST  .  Ban  Franclsco. 


APIARIAN  SUPPLIES. 


OolUen  Ital- 
ian Queens. 
Teited,$2.00 

eaoh;  .  Htod,  $1.00  each.  L  BIreA,  $1.90  each.  Boot's  T 
grorj  .  tions,  $li.00  per  1000.  Ditdant'a  comb  foundatloo, 
tSaa  .l  15  cii  pound.  BmokerB,  tl.UO  each.  Qlobe  reils,  $1.01 
•ksh,  <ta.     WU  ttTTAM  k  HON.  Ban  Mateo,  OaL 


The  a^ove  cut  illustrates  our  new  spraying  pump,  the  "  Champion,"  and  its  adapt.ibllity  to  the  work  for  which 
it  has  been  especial  y  designed.        .  • 

After  ten  years  experience  In  the  spray'ng  pump  business,  and  the  wants  of  orchardlsts  therein,  we  have  built 
this  pump,  as  being  b  St  suited  to  their  requirement'.  Before  putting  iti  on  the  mnrket  we  submitted  the  model 
to  several  prominent  (rui  gr  iwers,  md  as  the  design  met  with  their  unqual.fiid  approval  also,  wo  hive  no  hesita- 
tion in  declaring  It  to  be  the  best  sp'ay  pump  ever  mide,  and  justly  entitled  to  be  named  "  Ch  impion." 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  lllustrit'on,  the  pump  is  very  compact  and  str  ^ng.  It  is  prrtect  y  doub'e  aoting  and 
has  a  brass-lined  cylinder.  -  The  mot'on  of  the  piston  is  horiZ'>ntal.  The  handle  is  so  arranged  that  the  leverage 
is  very  powerful,  and  the  movement  is  easy  and  natural.  The  air  chamber  is  unusually  large,  admitting  ol  the 
continuous  and  even  discharge  necessary  for  good  and  thorough  spraying. 

The  valves  are  metal  and  hav3  metal  se3.ts.  They  all  lie  directly  beneath  the  air  chamber  and  are  readily 
exposed  on  loosening  four  bo  ts,  and  without  touching  the  cylinder. 

The  pump  h  as  a  double  suction  and  a  double  discharge,  one  each  on  either  side.  The  above  cut  shows  the 
pump  in  operation  with  four  lin-8  of  discharge  bos'".  It  can  be  read  ly  arranged  fur  a  less  number  if  desired. 
With  this  pump  one  man  can  eislly  keep  f  ur  men  busy  spraying,  as  well  as  attend  to  tbo  team  and  stirring  ol  the 
liquid  We  bel'eve  the  pu  npi  fupply  a  I' ng  felt  want,  as,  for  tervice,  convenience,  easiness  of  operation  and 
durability,  they  are  fir  superior  to  any  other  in  usie. 

Our  BAMBOO  EXTENSION  is  an  adm  rablo  invention.  The  operator  of  the  pump,  by  the  use  of  this 
extf ns  on,  ran  get  to  all  parts  of  the  tree  while  on  the  gr  'und,  also  savi'  g  him  elf  f.  om  getting  his  hands  and  face 
burnt  from  the  sniuti  n  As  a  ml !,  the  n.an  win  doe^  the  driving  of  the  tj;am  does  the  pump  ng,  and  the  party 
wh  .  has  charge  of  the  Bamb:o  Extension  do;8  the  spraying.  This  is  the  very  best  pum^)  mad,-,  without  any 
exception. 

We  also  carry  a  fnll  line  of  other  Spray  Pum  s -flOCL.D<<.  PTAR.  EUREKA;   also  full  line  of  Spray 
Nozzles,  ''pray  Hose  and  everything  connected  wi  ti  the  Spray  Pump  Outfits 
SEND  FOR  SPE.IAL  CATALOGUE— Mailed  Free. 


WOODIN  &  LITTLE 


312  and  314  Market  Street,  Janction  of  Bu^h    San  Francisco,  Oal. 


i  CoiDjiiission  Hefcliapts. 

OALTON  BROS., 

Commission  Merchants, 

 Ann  DIAIiKUl  IK  

CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON  PRODUCE, 

Qreen  and  Dried  Frnita, 
Srain,  Wool,  Hides,  Beans  and  Polatoes. 

AdvanceB  made  on  Oonslsnmenta. 
iO%  &  810  Davia  St.,         San  Franolaoo. 

[P.  0.  Box  1B8«.1 
j^Conaignments  Boltdted. 


ALLISON,GRAY&CO. 

601,  508,  605.  507  St  509  Front  St., 
Ind  800  Washington  St.,  SAM  FKANCIBOO. 

03E3  ZU'JEJ  1=»  /K  T  . 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

GREEN  and  DRIED  FRUITS, 

POUI.TBT,EGa8,OAME,ORAIN,PBODU0a 
AND  WOOL. 


WETMORE  BROS., 

CofflmissioD  Merchants. 

GREEN   AND  DRIED  FRUIT,  NUTS, 
PRODUCE,  POULVRY,  EGGS,  ETC. 

CONSIGNMENTS  SOLICITED.     PROMPT  RBTUBKS. 

418.  416  «i  417  WasblDOton  St., 
(P.  O.  Box  2099.)  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL.  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

General  Commission  Merchants, 

810  CaUfornl^  St.,  S.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 


tVPersonal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal  advancei 
made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of  interest. 


WE  WANT-THE  EARTH 


WITH 
THE 


"ORIGINAL  EUREKA  FENCE."; 


[UTABUSHBD  1861.) 

6E0RGE  MORROW  «  CO., 

HAY  and  GRAIN 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

88  Olay  Street  and  28  Commercial  Street, 

Sax  Fkancisco,  Cal. 
/^•SHIPPING  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY.-®Ji 


B  AY'a  SONS  &  CO., 

Successors  to  Bray  Bros  Established  186S, 

0  >M MISSION  MERCHANTS. 

Members  S.  F  Produce  and  Hay  Exchanges. 
8PEUIAI.TIE8: 

Consiffnments  Economic  illy  H.ndled. 
Bighest  Market  Prices  and  Prompt  Returns. 
Correspondence  solicited. 
No.  220  CLAY  ST.,  San  Pranclaco,  Oal. 


THa  ABOVE  cur  REPRESENTS  A  VINEYARD  AND  ORCHARD  FENCED    EXCLUSIVELY  WITH^THE 

"  ORIGINAL  EUREKA  FENCE." 

0  THE  CAPITALIST,  SPECULATOR,  V1NEYA1DIST,  OR']HiRDIST,  STOCK  AND  POULTRY  R^SER 

YOU   CANNOT   APFOKD  TO  BE   WITHOUT  IT. 

IT  IS  STRONG,  DURABLE,  NEAT  AND  CHEAP. 


ONE  CENT 


PER  SQUARE  FOOT  IN  QUANTITIES. 

IT  DEFIES  COMPETITION  IN  EVERY  RESPECT. 

J9-  Remember,  we  are  the  Inventors  and  Sole  0«ners  of  the  "  RENTON  "  AUTOMATIC  AND  ADJUSTABLE 
POWER  FENCE  LOOMS,  the  only  machine  which  mikes  a  perfect,  straigh  ,  tight  fence. 

Any  size,  style  or  quantity  to  order  at  short  notice.   Send  (or  descriptive  and  Illustrated  Circular  and  testl- 

moniaisto    Q^LjpQRNIA   FENCE  COMPANY, 


Mention  this  paper. 


670-573  BRANNAN  STBBBT,  SA.N  FBANOISOO. 


THE  JONES  5-TON  WAGON  SCALE. 

Price  $66,  Delivered  Anywhere  in  the 
United  States. 

These  Scales  have  STEEL  BEARINGS,  Not  Wood— 

BEAR  THIS  IN  MIND. 
From  25  to  60  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  other 
Soalea  of  like  quality.    All  sizes  and  kinds 
of  Scales  always  In  stock. 

Truman,  Hooker  &  Co.,  San  Franoiioo 


EVELETH  &  NAsH. 
COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  Dealers  in  Fruit,  Produce    Poultry ,'Game,  Egfg 
Hides,  Pelts,  Tallow,  etc.,  422  Frorit  St.,  ami  221,  228, 
225  and  227  Washington  St.,  S.»n  Francisco,  Cal. 


REGULATE  THE 

STOMACH,  LIVER  AND  BOWELS, 

AND 

PURIFY  THE  BLOOD. 

A  RELIABLE  REMEDY  FOR 
Indleestlon,  BiliouBncss,  Hcailnche,  Oongtl- 
nation,  Ilyspcpolo,  Chronic  Liver  Troubles, 
Ulzzlness,  IJad  Complexion,  ]>}'Bentery. 
Offensive  Breath,  and  all  disorders  of  the 
Btomaob,  Liver  ond  BoweN. 

Ripans  Tabules  contain  nothlnp  mjurious  to 
the  most  delicate  constitution.  Pleasant  to  take, 
sate,  effectual.   Give  immediate  relief. 

Sold  by  druggists.  A  trial  bottle  sent  by  mall 
on  receipt  of  15  cents.  Address 

THE  RIPANS  CHEMICAL  CO.<r 
10  SPRUCE  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


N.  CLARK  &  SONS. 

17  Spear  Street,      -      San  Francisco. 

SEWER,  WATER  AND  CHIMNEY  PIPE 
AND  CAPS. 

Send  tor  prices  on  Sewer  Pipe  for  culrerts,  f  jr  roada, 
and  for  draining  lands. 


THOMAS  E.  HAVEN, 

Notary  PubUfli 


lAHES  H.  HAVEN. 

HAVEN  Sl  haven, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELORS  AT  LAW 

Mo.  880  Oalifornia  gtreet, 
Islephoae  Ro.  lT«e.  tAH  rBAIOUOO,  OAK. 


December  10,  1892. 
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Markut  Review. 


San  FBANasco,  Dec.  7,  1892 
Trade  in  general  produce  was  interrupted  by  rains 
during  the  forepart  of  the  week  under  review,  and 
toward  the  close  by  a  feeling  of  uncertainty  largely 
generated  by  tears  regarding  the  outcome  of  the  Iq- 
teruational  Monetary  Conference.  A  drop,  during 
the  weet,  in  the  price  of  silver  strengthened  the 
viewb  of  the  bears  on  the  grain  market,  that  ttie 
conference  will  prove  a  failure,  and  that,  if  it  is  a 
failure,  then  much  lower  prices  will  rule  tor  silver. 
Lower  prices  fjr  the  white  metal  means  lower  prices 
for  wheat  and  other  articles  of  the  farm  exported  by 
India  and  other  silver-using  countries.  Kven  the 
faith  of  the  bulls  in  a  higher  market  is  somewhat 
shaken.  By  referring  to  files  of  the  Rural  Press,  it 
will  be  noted  that  fully  two  months  ago  we  stated 
that  operators  In  ihis  market  for  the  moueyed  syndi- 
cate which  is  operating  at  home  and  abroad  in 
wheat,  gave  out  that  seller  1892  wheat  would  go  to 
5125  before  ibe  close  of  the  year.  Yesterday  the 
price  was  tl.2b%  It  is  said  by  parties  in  position  to 
know  whereoi  ihey  speak,  that,  before  the  siiring 
months  ot  lb93,  the  wheat  markets  ot  the  world  will 
agaiu  be  quite  high.  The  local  money  market  is 
essentially  unchanged.  The  decline  in  silver  and 
the  unsettled  condition  of  the  market  for  that  metal 
cause  more  or  less  uneasiness  and  a  more  pronounced 
feeliLg  on  the  part  of  outside  capitalists  not  to  place 
funds  until  the  future  is  more  clearly  defined.  The 
banks  are  still  accommodating  regular  customers, 
although  the  paper  olfered  Is  more  closely  scrutin- 
ized. 

Cereals. 

Rains  the  last  of  November  and  the  first  few  days 
In  December  have  given  ihe  land  in  all  directions  a 
good  toaking.  In  many  localities  where  the  land 
was  only  wet  to  a  depth  of  a  few  inches  in  the  winter 
of  1891-92,  it  is  already  wet  down  to  20  inches  and 
more.  This  good  soaking  so  early  in  the  season,  it 
is  claimed,  will  give  us  good  crops  in  1893,  provided 
the  general  aveiage  of  spring  seasons  obtains. 

Wheat  futures  have  been  hammered  by  the  bears 
to  very  lew  figures— lower  for  the  month  of  December 
than  was  ever  before  known.  In  the  sample  or  cash 
market,  prices  have  not  shaded  off  much,  although 
buyers  bid  lower.  Sales  are  only  made  by  holders 
when  forced  to  let  go.  It  i«  contended  by  some  that 
the  sending  of  wheat  futures  down  will  uncover  the 
margin  on  large  quantities  of  wheat  agains;  which 
advances  were  made.  If  this  should  prove  to  be 
correct,  then  we  can  reasonably  expect  wheat 
which  cannot  be  secured  to  be  thrown  on"ihe  market. 
Probably  it  is  in  the  realization  of  this  expectation 
that  buyers  have  been  holding  ofl  and  doiug  all  in 
their  power  to  depress  values.  The  silver  question 
is  used  by  the  bears  for  all  that  It  is  worih  in  depress- 
ing the  market  at  home  and  abroad.  The  stuck  of 
grain  in  Call  Board  warehouses  is  fully  one-fifth 
smaller  now  than  at  the  corresponding  date  in  1891. 
The  stock  in  Ortgon  and  Washington  is  also  smaller. 
Wheat  charters  are  lower  and  weak  at  the  decline. 
Iron  vessels  have  been  secured  at  22s  6d,  with  favor- 
able options  to  charterers.  The  Bourse  Gazette  of 
.Petersburg  reports  that  Russia's  surplus  available  on 
November  Ibt  was  104,000,000  bushels. 

Barley  futures  nave  shaded  ofl  under  a  strong  bear 
pressure  and  heavy  rain  itfluences.  For  sample  or 
cash  parcels  bujers  bid  lower,  which  holders  are 
slow  to  accept.  Two  vessels  are  under  charier  to 
load  feed  for  Chile.  At  the  lower  prices  quoted,  ex- 
port buyers  are  in  the  market  for  brewing  grades. 
The  strong  markets  at  the  East  and  in  England  lor 
the  more  choice  grades  make  shipments  look  like  a 
profitable  venture.  The  demand  in  this  city  from 
dealers  is  said  to  be  light.  Starting  the  plows  and 
cultivators  in  the  agricultural  districts  has  called  for 
more  feeding,  but  this  is  largely  offset  by  a  falling  off 
in  the  call  from  the  uairy  sections 

Oats,  although  in  moderate  receipt  and  light  stock, 
are  weak,  wiih  buyers  trying  to  secure  further  con- 
cessions. The  demaiid  is  only  fair,  being  confined 
largely  to  immediate  requirements.  The  supply  in 
Oregon,  it  is  said,  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  require- 
ments up  to  another  season.  Seed  oats  are  in  active 
demand  and,  when  of  extra  grade,  fetch  an  advance 
over  outside  quotations. 

Corn  is  weak  and  slow,  notwithstanding  light  re- 
ceipts and  the  smaller  crop.  The  limited  outlet  for 
the  grain  is  against  it.  Dealers  express  tne  belief 
that  better  price'  will  obtain  before  the  close  of  the 
season.  This  opinion  is  grounded  on  the  suoposition 
that  the  supply  In  this  State  Is  hardly  sufficient  to 
meet  requirements. 

Rye  is  dull  and  any  pressure  to  sell  is  met  by  lower 
bids. 

Feedstuff. 

Ground  feed  is  lower.  Improved  pasture  and 
stronger  selling  of  bran  are  against  the  market.  The 
consumption  is  said  to  be  falling  off,  and  is  liable 
to  fall  oB  still  more  as  pasture  improves. 

Hay  is  coming  in  sparingly,  but  light  as  receipts 
are  the  market  doi  s  not  improve,  owing  to  a  falling 
off  in  the  demand.  Buyers  purchase  only  in  a  band- 
to-mouth  way.  While  the  market  is  not  expected  to 
go  much,  if  any,  lower,  yet  higher  prices  are  not 
looked  for  unless  we  have  very  severe  weather  with- 
in the  next  two  months;  at  present,  the  weather  is 
not  In  favor  of  holders 

Fruit. 

Common  white  apples  are  a  drug,  but  choice  sell 
fairly  well.  Choice,  good-keeping  greenings  are  be- 
ing taken  for  home  and  shippiDg.  High-colored, 
choice  apples  sell  at  i!l.50  to  -51.75,  with  Oregon  buy- 
ing. Poor  pears  are  neglected,  but  choice  move  off 
fairly  free.  Winter  Nelis  have  a  fairly  free  move- 
ment, with  something  very  choice  selling  as  high  as 
92.   Perrimmons  drag. 

In  the  dried-fruit  market  the  situation  Is  virtually 
unchanged.  Apricots,  pitted  plums  and  nectarines 
are  scarce,  as  are  choice  grades  of  prunes.  Grapes 
are  lower.  Choice  grades  of  evaporated  apples  have 
a  fair  sale,  with  Oregon  and  Washington  buying. 
Poor  apples,  pears  and  other  varieties  of  dried  fruit 
are  hard  to  move.   Figs  are  unchanged. 

Choice  to  gilt-edged  raisins  are  in  light  offering,  but 
poorer  grades  are  weak  and  In  good  supply.  The  de- 
mand is  largely  of  a  jobbing  character.  Dealers  ap- 
pear confident  that  prices  will  not  only  be  no  lower 
next  spring  than  now  rule,  but  there  is  a  strong 
probability  of  seeing  higher  ranges. 

Live  Stock. 

The  market  for  bullocks  and  mutton  sheep  Is  in 
better  position  for  sellers  For  something  very  choice 
for  holiday  display  an  advance  Is  obtainable.  Hogs 
are  firm  as  are  calves.  Dairy  calves  will  soon  be 
offering  more  freely.  The  yards  at  Biden  were 
formally  opened  on  yesterday.  'Ihe  opinion  prevails 
that  the  establishing  of  this  enterprise  will  prove  of 
great  advantage  to  the  live  stock  Interests  of  this 
coast. 

Vegetables. 

Garden  tmck  is  In  poor  assortment,  being  confined 
to  weather  varieties.  Gardening  Is  being  prosecuted 
In  all  directions,  and  it  is  said  that  In  1893  there  will 
f>e  a  large  Increase  in  the  outturn.  Cabbages, 
cauliflower  and  celery  are  firm. 

Onions  have  been  wjming  In  moderately,  and  as 
the  demand  has  been  fair,  bfliter  (.rices  obtained. 
For  wjmething  choice  outside  figures  are  readily  se- 
cured. 

The  market  for  r>otatoes,  after  advancing  slightly 
(alKive  five  cents)  higher  than  quoted,  closes  barely 
neMj.  The  advam;*  in  the  market  has  caused  ship- 


pers to  hold  off,  and  with  any  felling  pressure  lower 
prices  would  obtain.  Receipts  from  Oregon  have 
been  quite  free. 

Dairy  Produce. 

The  receipts  of  butter,  cheese  and  eg^a  at  San  Fiancisco 
Iq  November  were  as  fo  lows: 

Butter.      Cheese,  Egge, 
Source.  Lba.  Lb»,  Dozea- 

Califoruia   BIB,800      318,300  62,6i'2 

Oregon   23,8i0       21,1(0  150 

Kaatetn   22,oOO      2fO,40j  471,360 

1,62 
3)5 
24  i 
,756 
.1.68 
170 
.735 
,211 
,325 
,461 
,062 


Totals   692,900  59J,8  0  480, 

January                                     602,2f0  476  900  420, 

February   622,550  313  5  0  20n, 

March   1,188,(00  5H.200  358, 

April    1,793  050  802,900  5Wi 

May   1.713,100  716,300  f3H 

June   1,81), 2iO  631,100  6  'i, 

July   I,lo7,700  789,100  374, 

August   1,376,300  691,800  447, 

September   1,.%0,300  786.900  4' 8, 

October   1,657,4  ;0  695,800  480, 


Eleven  months  14,255,400    7,047,9  0  4,929,178 

During  the  first  eleven  months  of  1811  the  receipts  were 
12,498.SUO  lbs.  butter,  6,288,000  lbs.  cheese  and  4,73.1,615 
dozen  eggs. 

The  butter  market  for  pickled,  solid  packed  and 
for  eastern  creamery  is  in  buyer's  fivor.  Choice  to 
gilt-edged  creamery  and  dairy  are  scarce  and  higher 
owing  to  bad  roads  and  rough  weather  in  last  week 
interrupting  receipts.  Consignees  are  selling  on  re- 
ceipt, fearing  that,  with  improved  i  a'rtures  and  more 
milch  cows  coming  in,  the  production  will  increase 
quite  rapidly. 

Old  cheese  is  in  heavy  supply  and  weak,  but  mild 
new  is  in  light  supply  and  held  at  full  figures.  In  a 
jobbing  way,  as  high  as  12}^  cents  is  secured  for  gilt 
edged  mild  new. 

Owing  to  Consumers  having  turned  largely  to  east- 
ern eggs,  Californian  are  weak,  and  to  effect  quick 
sales  concessions  are  in  order.  Receipts  of  eastern 
continue  free. 

Miscellaneous 

Turkeys  have  moved  down  under  free  receipts  and 
buyers  being  olfish.  Choice  dressed  with  empty 
crops  are  going  into  cold  storage  but  those  with  lull 
crops  are  hard  to  sell.  The  writer  saw  at  Stephen 
Harding's  a  box  of  very  choice  large-sized  young 
bronze  turkeys  (aressed)  which  had  to  be  sold  low 
owing  to  full  crops.  Tcey  would  with  empty  crops 
have  sold  well.  Free  receipts  of  eastern  this  week 
have  weakened  the  market,  yet  for  choice  stock  it  is 
fairly  firm.   Ducks  are  higher. 

Hops  are  quiet  but  fiim.  Considerable  good  to 
choice  are  going  forward  to  the  central  States,  which 
confirms  the  reports  of  a  light  yield  of  the  better 
grades.  English  advices  report  a  strong  market  for 
the  better  grades. 

The  receipts  of  wool  are  light.  Light  stocks  and 
broken  assortments  are  against  sellers.  The  market 
movements  at  the  East  indicate  better  prices  in  next 
season, 

Beans  are  steady.   There  is  a  fairly  good  coast 
movement. 
Honey  continues  scarce  and  firm. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  of  produce  from  all  sources  at  this  port  for  7 
days  ending  Dec.  5  '92,  were  as  follows : 

Flour,  qr.  sks   50.079 

Wheat,  ctU  168,799 


Barley,   24,100 

Rye,       "    1,326 

Oats,       "    8,06 

Corn,      '•    2,503 

"Butter,  "    306 

do  bxa    356 

do  bbls    12 

do  kegs    116 

do  tubs    38 

do  i  bzs    51 

tCheese,  ctls   357 

do    bxs   59 

Eggs,   doz   11,730 

do      "  Eastern   86,460 

Beans,  ska   4,b9D 

Potatoes,  sks   22,932 

Onions,      "    90O 


Bran,       sks    [9,636 

Buckwheat  "  

Middlings    "   2,026 


Chicory,  bbls 
Hops  " 
Wool,  •' 
Hay,  ton 
Straw,  " 
Wine,  gals 
Brandy, 


75 
27 
180 
565 
1 

.160,500 
18,920 


Raisins,  bis    13,269 


Honey, 

Peanuts,3k3   

Walnuts  "   

Almonds "   

Mustard  "   

Flax  "   

Popcorn  "   

Broom  corn,  bbls. 


75 
42 
376 

n9 


•Overl'd,  15  ctls.      t  Overland,  12  ctls. 

Tonnage  Movement. 

From  reliable  advices  up  to  Nov.  29,  the  following  sum- 
mary tonnage  movement  is  compiled; 

r-On  the  way—,  In  port—, 

1892.          1891.  1892.  1891. 

San  Frandsco  257,985      314,739  *187,387  161,713 

San  Diego                  11,205       20,419  7,188 

San  Pedro                   8.536         2,331  1,670 

Oregon                       43,367       64.725  18,847  Ml.705 

Puget  Sound   23,125  29,552 


1 41.7 


Totals  344,228      431,766         215,092  203,418 

•Engaged  for  wheat,  1892,  29,937;  1891,  102,806. 


Markets  by  Telegraph. 

Successful  Fight  Against  a  Freight 
Combine. 

New  York,  Dec.  4.— A  telegram  from  Jackson,  Fla., 
of  Nov.  30th  says  :  "  By  to  day's  decision  by  Judge 
Swayne,  in  the  United  States  District  Court,  a  rebate 
of  five  cents  per  box  is  ordered  to  be  paid  to  all  east- 
ern shippers  of  fruit  since  November,  1890.  This  will 
aggregate  $200,000  for  the  two  years,  and  nearly 
825,000  on  fruit  shipped  so  far  this  season."  In 
November,  1890,  all  the  railway  and  steamship  lines 
made  a  combine,  raising  the  freight  rate  to  40  cents. 
An  appeal  was  taken  to  the  Interstate  Commission, 
which  some  months  ago  rendered  a  decision  estab- 
lishing the  rate  at  35  cents  to  New  York,  and  propor- 
tionate rates  to  other  eastern  points.  This  success  is 
due  to  persistent  and  intelligent  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  Florida  Fruit  Exchange,  and  should  stimulate 
the  coast  fruitgrowers  to  organization  that  will  bear 
upon  the  cheapening  of  freight  on  their  products  so 
that  larger  consumption  will  follow. 

Dried  Fruits. 

New  Yobk,  Dec.  4.— There  is  more  demand  for 
prunes,  but  with  the  recent  enlargement  of  the  sup- 
ply the  last  rate  of  11  cents  for  four  sizes  is  very  full. 
Prime  fifties  for  window  show  are  quoted  at  12  cents. 
Unpeeled  peaches  are  easier  for  under  grades;  good 
quality  in  large  lots,  12  to  13  cents;  600  bags  of  choice 
sold  at  16  cents.  Apricots  are  steady  at  lbl4@n% 
cents. 

Lima  Beans  Activ  3,  Hops  Steady. 

New  York,  Dec.  4  —Lima  beans  are  active  for  100- 
bag  lots  at  the  late  decline,  quoted  at  SI  90  spot  per 
bushel.  The  spot  market  for  hops  remains  a  nominal 
one.  Best  new  State  and  Pacific  are  quoted  at 
23>^@24c;  good  to  prime,  21@23c;  918  range  18@20c; 
selected,  22c;  olds,  5@10c;  about  7uO  interior  State 
sold  at  21@23V^c,  for  brewers'  use;  some  fancy  are 
held  at  '25c.  Exports  for  the  week,  30,887  bales. 
Nuts  Are  Active. 

New  York,  Dec.  4.— Nuts  are  active.  Arrivals  of 
almonds  are  quoted  at  l.5K('e20c,  the  latter  for  tissue 
shells;  walnuts,  11}4(^ I IJ^c.  Both  are  working  into 
trade  well  at  the  moment. 

Good  Demand  for  Wine. 

Nbw  York,  Dkc.  4.— The  demand  for  wine  is  good, 
but  buyers  are  not  inclined  to  meet  the  advanced 
coast  rates  for  some  marks. 

Raisins  are  Irregular. 

New  York,  Dec.  4.— For  the  ordinary  run  of  Cali- 
fornia raisins,  buyers  have  to  be  met  in  values,  and 
as  before,  prices  are  variable.  Goods  that  pass  clo  e 
inspection  and  compare  In  every  way  favorably  with 
Valencia  are  quoted  as  follows:     Beat  three-crown, 


loose  boxes,  81. 35@i. 40.  Off  styles  are  down  to  81. 7S. 
i'hree-crown  bags,  6  cents;  four-crown,  4  cents;  wet 
threes,  4@4J4  cents;  layers,  $1.5.5@1.80  for  boxes. 
Apart  from  inese,  Forsyths  or  lots  of  No  1  merit, 
layers  have  touched  $2.25,  and  fancy  loose  81.76 

Wheat  Exports. 

New  York,  Dec.  4.— The  wheal  exports  the  past 
week  from  both  coasts  (fiour  Included)  are  the 
heaviest  for  three  months,  xmouming  to  4  533,(00 
bushels,  against  3,465,000  bushels  a  week  ago  and 
5,662,000  bushels  in  the  same  week  a  year  ago. 

Wool  Firm  and  Active. 

New  Yobk,  Dec.  4.— Wool  is  firm  at  all  eastern 
points,  and  as  holders  do  not  part  with  stock  dis- 
criminaiely  in  the  light  condition  of  supplies,  the 
market  may  be  called  active.  Manufacturers  try  to 
get  shadings  on  the  mixing  grade  they  require,  be- 
cause they  fear  considerable  marking  up  on  their 
foreign  needs;  but  as  it  is.  It  is  open  information  that 
New  Orleans  has  appeared  for  clothing  fabrics,  and 
sellers  will  not  recede  a  fraction  for  any  fine  lines. 
Foreign  markets  are  higher.  It  Is  feared  Australia 
will  fall  off  in  quality  this  clip.  The  season  was 
dry  and  shearings  thus  far  show  thin  hair  and  short 
growth.  Sales  at  New  York,  326,000  pounds  of  do- 
mestic and  164,000  pounds  of  foreign.  Sales  at  Bos- 
ton, 2,351,200  pounds  of  domestic,  none  of  wbifh  was 
California;  460,000  pounds  ol  Australia  and  505,6O(j 
other  foreign.  It  Is  announced  that  on  December 
16th,  on  wool  freights  from  Chicago,  the  special 
tariff  adopted  last  spring  will  be  canceled,  and  the 
full  classified  rate  restored. 


Grain  Putnres. 


Liverpool. 

The  following  are  the  closing  prices  paid  for  wheat  options 
per  ctl.  for  the  past  week: 

Dec.      Jan.      Feb.     Mar      April  May. 
Thursday....  5s09  d   5810  d  5sllid    6-COid  6801}d  esOiJd 

Friday   5809id  eslOJd  5slUd  6  OOid  6s'0t,a  6802i  i 

Saturday, ...  58l9  d  .'slO  d  5  lljd  6s0  Id  6800id  6s0:!ld 

Monday  fsOSJd   5809£d   Ssll  d   6s  0  d   OsHO  d   6802  i1 

Tuesday         5s08Jd  6s09Ji  bsUid  5sllja  6s0  id  fsOlid 

The  following  are  the  prices  for  California  cargoes  for  off 
coast,  nearly  due  and  prompt  shipments  for  ihe  past  week: 

Market 

O.  0.     P.  S.     N.  D.  for  P.  8. 

Thursday...  32s3d    32sid    3233d  Quiet. 

Friday  3283d    32s3d    3293d  Steadier. 

Saturday..  32e31     32s3d    32s3d  Quieter. 

Monday  3280d    3;s3d    32s0d       Quiet  but  steady 

Tuesday.... 5l69d    328Cd    31i:9d  Weaker. 
To-day  s  cablegram  Is  as  follows 

LivERPOoi,,  Dec.  7.— Dull.  California  spot  lots.  63  6d; 
oflf  coast,  31s  bdkOSIs  9d;  just  shipped,  3l8  yd;  nearly  due. 
31s  td;  cargoes  oft  coast,  very  quiet;  on  passage,  slow;  Mark 
Lane  wheat,  quiet. 

San  Francisco. 

WHEAT. 

Buyer 
Deo  Jan. 

  1281 

  12ti 

  12  J  .... 

  1V8 

  127J 

  1271 

  1284 

  1271  .... 

  127 

  12  i  .... 


Miy 
1335 
133i 
1334 
133} 
133i 
I32I 
133i 
132^ 
134 
131 


Thursday,  high  st  

"  lowest  

Friday,  highest  

"  lowest  

Saturday,  highest  

"  lowest  

Monday,  highest  

"  lowest  

Tuesday,  highest  

'■  lowest  

The  following  are  to-day'i  recorded  sales  on  Call: 
Wheat— Morning -Informal  -  May,  100  torn,  $1  3CJ;  500, 
§1.31;  200,  $1  3li  Buyer  December.  200  tons,  $1.26;  20u, 
S'.26i  ptr  ctl.  Regular  Session— May,  12U0  to  s,  $1.31}; 
jOO,  $1,315:  38u0,  $1.3U;  500,  $1.3li;  lui',  1^1.3  I  Buyer  June, 
100  tons,  $I.33J  Buyer  December,  100  tons,  $1.26;  20.1, 
$I.26J  per  ctl.  Atiernoon  -  May,  luU  tons,  $1.3  i:  2jU,  $1.32}; 
liOO,  $1  3li;  1800,  $1.31}.  Buyer  December,  IcO  tons,  $1.26^; 
100,  $1.26}  per  ctl. 

BARLEY. 

Dec.  Jan. 

Thursday,  highest  

"  lowest  

Friday,  highest   *89J  88i 


m 

88J 


8.i 


May 

91 S 
9.} 
9U 
91} 
9C| 
901 
91 J 
90 


lowest   89^ 

Saturday,  highest   89 

"        lowest   89 

Monday,  highest   89 

"      lowest   87 

Tuesday,  highest   85 

"       lowest   84J 

*Buyer  option. 
The  following  are  to-day's  recorded  sales  on  Call: 
Barley  — Infoimal— May,  600  tons,  894c  per  ctl.  Regular 
SesFion— May,  1000  tons,  894o  per  ctl.    Afternoon- Buyer 
December,  6'  0  tons,  85c:  100,  8^  Jc.     January,  100  tons,  85}c; 
400,  85{c.    May,  200  tons,  89c  per  ctl. 

Eastern  Markets. 

The  following  shows  the  closing  prices  per  cental  of  wheat 
for  the  past  week  at 

New  York. 

Day.  Dec.     Jan.  March.  May. 

Thursday   128       130       135i  138? 

Friday   128       130       134i  138 

Saturday   128       1291      1345  138 

Monday   128i      130       IHJ  138 

Tuesday   12/1      1294      134  137J 

The  following  is  to-day's  telegram— per  bushel: 
New  York,  Dec.  7. -Wheat— 764c  for  December;  774c 
tor  January;  80c  tor  March;  82Jc  for  May;  and  83c  tor  July. 

Chicago. 

Day.  Dec 

Thursday   mi 

Friday   119 

Saturday   118s 

Monday   1194 

Tuesday   H^l 

The  following  is  to  day's  telegram— per  bushel: 
Chicago,  Dec.  7. -Wheat  71ic  for  December  and  784c 
for  May. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

Oholoe  selected.  In  good  packages,  tetob  an  advanoe  on  the 


q  rotations. 

Limes,  Mei  ....  3  00  @  4  00 

Do  Cal   —  @  - 

Lemons,  boi....  4  (0  ©  6  00 
Do  Sicily  choice  6  60  ®  8  00 

Apples   40  ®  65 

Do  Choice   75  @  1  25 

Do  Extra  choice  1  50  @  1  75 
Grapes,  pr  bx  -     75  O  1  60 

Pears   25  @  75 

do  Winter  Nelis  1  00  @  1  75 
Pereimmo  s....  1  00  @  1  50 
Oranges,  pr  bi- 
Navels,Hiver'ae  3  50  (»  4  50 
Do,  Butte  Co...  —(g)  — 
leedl  g.Eiver'de  2  00  (a  2  76 

Do,  Fresno          2  76  @  3  00 

Do,  Butt.1  Co. . .  2  75  ®  3  00 
Extra  choice  fruit  for  special 
purposes  sells  at  an  advance 
on  outside  quotations 


June. 

May. 

July 

121§ 

131 

12li 

131 

121 

130 

129? 

1211 

132 

13. 

121 

13  4 

129i 

December  7,  1892. 

i  50 

30  ( 

1  50 

Ukra,  dry,  lb  

8  C 

1  10 

Parsnips,  otl. . . . 

1  00  « 

i  1  50 

Peppers,  dry,  lb 

7  « 

1  8 

Turnips,  ctl  

-  a 

i  !0 

Cabbage,  100  lbs 

40  (J 

i  50 

String  Beans, lb. 

2  (a 

il  24 

5  g 

*  7 

Lima  Beans. . . . 

3  <S 

>  4 

Mushrooms  .  . 

—  W  - 

Mar'fat  Squash, 

^  ton  

5  00  010  00 

50  ^ 

i  66 

50  «i 

t  75 

Aspara^'us  

20  &  25 

10  @  124 

Mushrooms, #  tt) 

Do,  Common. . . 

8  ffl  15 

17i@  SO 

Live  Stock. 


BEEF. 

Utall  fed  .6i( 

Grass  fed,  extra          6  ( 

First  quality   hi( 

Second  quality  4} 

Third  quality  3  1 

Bulls  and  thin  Oowa...3  ( 
VEAL. 

Range,  heavy  6  1 

Do  light  6  I 

Dairy  7  1 


MtrTTON. 

Wethers   ej-a— 

Ewes   6  (»— 

Do  Sprmg  74®— 

H008. 

Light,  $  lb,  cenM         6  @— 

Medium   5  M — 

deary   41^  — 

Soft   4i@- 

Feeders  4}^— 

stock  Ross.   4i(»— 

Dressed   7  @ 


General  Produce 


Extra  choice  in  good  packages  fetch  an  advance  on  top 
quotations,  while  very  poor  grades  Bell  less  than  the  lower 
quotations.  Dkcembek  7.  1892. 

BEANS  AND  PEAS.       Do  country  m'ls. 3  9J  Ctf  — 

Bayo,  ctl   2  30  10  2  35  buperflne   2  SO  @  3  00 

Butter   2  60  ft*  3  to  NUT8-J0BBINO. 

I'ea   2  60  ((«  2  66  Walnuts,  hard 

Ited   2  40  («  2  60  I    (hell.  Cal.  tt,..  6 

PlLik   2  10  (»  2  10  Do  soft  shell...      8  ft? 

Small  White...  2  45  («  2  .'.6  Do  paper-shell. .  9  $ 
Large  White...  2  26      2  35  |  Alrnouds,  tftshl    12  'a 

Lima   2  75  ft*  3  00  I  Pa  per  shell  ...     13  to 

Fid  Pea8,blk  eye  1  GO  m     -   Hardshell   6  S 

Do  Kr.  ea   1  75  @  2  00  Brazil   8  ft? 

l)o  Niles   1  00  (is  1   5  P,^caDS,  PODall..      8  OT 

6  50  |Do  large   14  W 

iPeauuts   34ot 

Fllocrta   10  @ 

—  I  Hickory   7  (3 

—  Chestnuts       . .     18  ^ 
3  4'  ONIONS. 

Silverskin  .    .       75  Ca 
POTATOES. 


Split., 


15  @ 

22jf 

-  a 

274  <! 


124^ 
20  M 

20  Of! 
26  m 


940) 
8  m 


20  @ 


W  35 


4  50 
BUTTER. 
Cal.,    poor  to 

fair.  It,  

Do  g'd  to  choice 
Do  Giltedged... 
Do  Creamery. . . 
Do  do  GJltedge. 
East'  rn,  lad  e. . 
Cal.  Pickled  ... 

C*l.  Keg  

East'rn  Cr.  am'y 

CHEESE. 
Cal.  choice 

cream  

Do  fair  to  good. 
Do  Giltedged.. 

Dn  Skim  

Young  America 

EGGS. 
Cat.  "as  is,"  doz  _ 

Do  shaky   15  «t 

Do  candled          30  & 

Do  choi:e   324C<« 

Do  fresh  laid...     —  (A 
Dodo  s' led  whte    —  @ 
Eastern  cold- 
storage   20  @ 

Do  fresh   26  @ 

Do  selected   —  @ 

Outside  prices  for  selected  Turkeys!  Sens 
large  eggs  and  inside  prices  Do  dressed 


1"* 
134 
16 


10 
16 
4 

8 

20 

90 


5ij  (Oj 
60  to 
66  to 
65  S 
70  (g 


Klvfr  Reds, 
early  Rose,  ctl . 

Heerlefs  

Garnet  Cbllies. . 
Burbaok  S-ed'« 
Do  do  Salinas..  1  10  (tt  1  35 
Do  do  Oregon . .  1  10  (a  1  2  i 

8wt«t   60  (tt  75 

Extra  choice  sell  for  more 
money 

POULTRY. 
Hens,  doz          6  00      7  00 

—  Booste'B.  old...  6  00      8  to 

—  Do  young.       ..  5  50  to  7  00 

—  Broilers,  small.  3  00  to  4  00 

—  Do  large   4  00  to  5  00 

36  Fryers   4  50  to  5  60 

374!Ducks   4  60to500 

Do  large   5  50  @  6  50 

—  I  Do  extra  large. .  6  50  to  8  00 

—  iGeesf,  |.air         1  60  @  2  25 

324  Turkeys,  gobl'r.     14  to  16 

"  ~    ■  16  i  17 

17  ©  20 


for  mixed  sizes— small  eggs  All  kinds  of  poultiy.^f  poor 
are  hard  to  sell.  or  small,  sell  at  less  thaxi 

FEIiD.  quoted;  if  larga  and  in  guod 

Bran,  ton  13  00@  14  00  condition,  they  sell 'or  more 

FeedmeaL  25  0"®  26  00  than  quoted. 

Gr'd  Bariey....l8  50 o  19  60  ,   

Middlings   @  21  00  Manhattan  Egg 

Oil  Cake  Meal. .  @  35  00  |  Food  (Red  Ball 

ManhatanHorse  ;  Brann)  in  100- 

FoodlRedBall  '  lb.  Cabinets...  —(§1150 

Brand)  in  100-  GAME 
lb.  Cabinets...     -  @  8  00  Quail,  per  doz..  1  25  (g  1  374 

HAY.  Ducks    —  &  - 

Compressed    ..  8  00  (gll  00  Do  Mal'd  #  doz  5  (0  ®  6  60 

Whear,  per  ton.  8  60to      —  Do  Sprig   3  Cu  (j»  3  76 

Do  choice      ..  (g  13  00  'Do  Teal   1  75  to  — 

Wheat  and  oats  8  00.3  11  50  Do  Widgeon        2  00  @  — 

Wild  Oats   7  00@  10  00  Do  small   1  25  (»  — 

Cultivated  do  .  6  COr«  9  00  Geete   —  @  — 

Barley   6  60@   9  On  Do  gray  ©doz..  2  00  @  2  50 

Alfalfa.    8  00(8  10  (0  Do  White   1  00  to  1  60 

Clover   8  OOto  10  00  :  Uo  Brant   1  00  S  1  50 

Straw,  bale   36@      60  ;Snlpe   -    g  _ 

GRAIN,  ETC.  !Do  KngUsh,  doz  1  60  @  2  00 

Barie.v,  feed,  ctl   80  (g  Do  Jack,  per  doz     75  to  1  (0 

Do  good    85  (a  Hare,  ler  doz..  1  00  ^  1  25 

Do  choice    Rabbits,  large..  1  25  (te  1  50 

Dolrewing          924(3  [Do  small  .         1  00  @  1  2S 

Do  do  choice...    96}@  j  PROVLSION8. 

Do  do  Giltedge  1  00  @  iCal.  bacon. 

Do  Chevalier...  1  00  (g  I    heavy,  pet  tti.     12  (g  — 

Do  do  Gi  tedge.l  15  to  Medium   13  (g 

Buckwheat  2  25  @  •  ■  .  .  -  - 


Light 

Corn,  white. ...1  07m   1  10  Lard  

Yellow,  large...  1  00  (g  ICal  sm'k'd  beef. 

Do  small  1  074(g   110  Hams,  Cal  sale  d 

Oats,  milling..  1  3f ' ' 
Feed,  choice. . .  .1  3 


am  

33jrg  


14  <S 
94@ 
11  @ 

13  to 

14  @ 


12} 


Do  good  1  30  (g  

Do  tair  1  20  @  

Uo  common.... 1  10  (g  

Surprise  1  45  (g  

Black  feed  1  05  (g   1  15 

Do  seed  1  174® 

Gray  1  3'J  (g 

Rye  1  124(g   1  174 

•W'heat,  milling 

Gi  tcdged....  1  33J(a  

Do  choice  1  324(g  

Do  fair  10  good  1  3o  @  

ShippiDg,choioel  30  @  

Do  good  1  274(g  

Do  fair  1  25  @ 

Common  1  20  @ 

Scnora  1  20  @ 

HOPS 

1892,  fair   18  (g 

Good   20  (g 

Choice   21  @ 

FLOUR. 
Extra,city  mills  3  90  @ 


Do  Eastern 

SEEDS 

Alfalfa   94@ 

Clover,  Red....     16  (g 

White   30  to 

Flaxseed   2  25  (g: 

Hemp   4J(g 

1  30  Mustard,  yellow  64^ 

Uo  brown.   4  to 

WOOL. 
Fall,  1892. 
S  Joaqoin,  plain  64@ 
Do  mountain ...     10  (g 

Do  lamb   

Northern  Choice 
Do  Defective. . . 

Do  Lamb  

HONEY -1892  Crop 
White    c  ■  m  b, 

2-tt>  frame  

Do  do  l-tti  frame 
White  extracted 

Amber  do  

Dark  do  

Beeswax,  lb.... 


14  @  - 
1!  @  - 


1  30 


10 


6  S 


Dried  Fruits. 


The  quotations  given  below  are  for  average  prices  re- 
ceived by  commission  merchants  for  consignments  by 
growers.  Something  very  fancy  fetches  an  advance  on  the 
highest  quotations,  while  poor  sells  slightly  belnw  the  low- 
est quotations.  Prices,  unless  otherwise  sp-cificd  are  for 
fiuii.  in  sacks;  add  for  60- lb.  boxes  4o  per  lb.  and  for  25-lb. 
boxes  i  to  Ic  per  lb. 

APPLES  -  1892.  !  PEARS— 1892. 

Sun-dried, }'8,  prime.   3}@  4  Sun-dried,  quarters..  —  @  3 

Do  do  choice    4  i«  44  flo  sliced   4  (a  5 

Do  sliced,  prime          4  @  44  Evap.,  slic'd,  in  b'xes.  7  @  8 

Do  do  choice  ^  44@  5  Unp'led.q'rt'd.bl'ch'd.  5  @  8 


Evap.  bl.,ri  g,  50-B).bx  74(a  9 
Fancy,  higher. 

APRICOTS-1892. 
Do  bleached  154(8- 


PLUMS-1892. 

Pitted,  sun-dr  ed  10  (glOJ 

Do  evap.  boxes, choice  —  w  — 
Do  do  do  fancy  —  @  - 


Do  do  fancy  15  @16  Unpitted    4(g5 

Evap  choice,  in  boxes.l5  @I6  PRUNES— 1892. 

Do  fancy,  do  154@17  Cal.  French,  ungraded  74@  8 

FIGS-1893.  Do  graded,  60  to  100. .  91(3— 

Sun-dried,  black  4  @—  Do  do  40  to  60  11  @12 

Do  whitp   34@ —  Fancy  sell  tor  more  money. 

GRAPES-1892.  RAISINS -1892. 

Sun-dried,  stemless..  3  &—  London  Layerf, 


Do  unstemmed   14 

NECTARINES-1892. 


olusterperbox.l  93  (^2  00 
Do  choicest  do... 1  50  @1  60 


Bed,  sun-dried   7  to  8  Do  prime  pr  bx. .  1  26  (31  40 

Do  ISvap  ,  in  boxes. . .— to—  Loose  Muscatels, 

White,  sun-driel          94@11      2-crown,  pr  bx..    75  (91  00 

Do  evaporated  —  @-  Do  3-crown  do  1  10  @  I  20 

PEACH KS-1892.  Do  do  do  faced...l  20  is.  1  25 

Sun-dried,  unreeled..  7  (g  74  Unstem'edMusca- 
Do  do  prime,  bl  ched.  9  @10     teleinsks  pr  tti.     24@  3 

Do  do  choice,  do  II  <S—  Stem  ed  2-crown.     2K<*  3 

Do  do  fancy  114(31-  Stem 'ed  3-crown. .     34®  H 

Sun-dr.,  pl  d,  bl'ched..     (g—  Se'dl's  M'sc't'lssks    4  «»  5 

Dodoprime  14  (g—  Dodoinbxs   -  @1  CO 

Do  do  choice  —  @15  Do  Sultanas,  sks.     6  (g  7 

Do  do  fancy  —  @16  Do  do  bxs   —  (gl  40 

Evap.,  peeled,  in  box-  1    Halves,  quarters  and  eighths 
es  choice  17i@—  25,  50  and  75  cents  higher  re- 
Do  do  fancy  30  (jS —  Ispectiveiy  than  whole  boxes. 


SITUATION  WANTED. 

Landscape  Gardener,  Horticultnrist  and  Botanist  of 
6  years'  experience,  wants  a  situatioa  as  head  rardener. 
Address  W.  v..  Box  A,  This  OfBre. 


Dormant  Buds! 

PKAOHE8   AND  PRUNES. 
ADRIATIC  FIO  TREES  AND  OCT  TING  . 

SEEDLING  PEACHES  for  Grafting  and  Budding. 
Address— 

A.  P.  HENNINO. 

Cottonwood  Shasta  Co.,  Cal. 


f AG!Fi6  ^URAio  fRESS. 


December  10,  189S 


THE  SHARPLES  RUSSIAN 

LEADS  THE  WORLD   ON  SEPARATORS. 


DOES  NOT 
HEAT  THE 
CREAM.  BUT 
COOLS  AND 
AERATES  IT. 

THE  BOWL 
ALONE  RE- 
MOVABLE. 

NEED  NOT  AND 
CANNOT  BE 
OILED  WHILE 
RUNNING. 

USES  LESS 
THAN  ONE- 
HALF  THE 
STEAM  OR 
FUEL  OF  ANY 
OTHER. 

NO  ENGINE, 
SHAFTING, 
BELTING. 

THE  CLOSEST 
SKIMMEK  IN 
EXISTENCE, 


ELEVATES  THE 
SKIMMED 
MILK  AUTO- 
MATICALLY. 


IS  DRIVEN  BY 
THE  DIRECT 
ACTION  OP 
THE  STEAM 
ON  THE  BOWL. 


THE  SIMPLE 
TURNING  ON 
OH     OFF  OF 

the  steam 
Valve  starts 

O  R  STOPS 
THE  SEPA- 
RATOR. 


THE  BOWL  EN- 
TIRELY EMP- 
TIES ITSELF 
ON  STOPPING. 


NOTHING  THAT 
CAN  GE  r  GOT 
OF  ORDER 
ABOUT  IT. 


THE  SHARPLES  BELT  POWER  SEPARATORS 

Are  famous  throughout  America.  Uneaualed  for  amount  and  Quality  of  work,  and 
durability  of  wearing  parts 

AU  sizes  of  these  Separators  conetattly  on  hand.  Seed  for  Catalogue  with  full 
Information.     

A.  J.  VAN  DRAKE, 

PACIFIC  COAST  AGENT, 

203  FREMONT   STREET  SAN   FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


A  THOROUGHBRED  SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUP. 

PEDIGREE:  BEST  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

.A-dcii-oss,  n.  33.,  Taa.ls»  Office. 


CarbolineumAvenarius. 

THE  MOST  EFFICIENT  WOOD  PRESERVER. 

Pence  Posts  will  be  preserved  and  you  will  have 
the  laugh  on  old  Boreas  by  painting  them  with 
CARBOLINEUM. 

Treat  your  Mudsills  and  all  exposed  Timbers  to  a 
coat  of  CARBOLINEUM,  saving  both  bother  and 
money. 

Let  us  post  you  on  the  merits  of  CARBOLINEUM. 

CARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  CO.. 


319  CALIFORNIA  ST., 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION, 

SHIPPINGS  COMMISSION  HOUSE. 

OmCE,  108  DAVIS  STBEET,  SAN  PBANCISCO.  OAL. 
Warebonee  and  Wharf  at  Port  Ooata. 


CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED. 

Money  advanoed  on  Qraln  In  Store  at  lowest  poselble  rates  of  Interest. 
Fall  Oarsoes  of  Wheat  famished  Shippers  at  short  notice. 

ALSO  ORDERS  FOR  GRAIN  BAGS,  Ag^ooltaral  Implementi,  Wagons,  Groceries 
and  Merchandise  of  every  description  solicited, 

B.  VAN  BVBBY,  Manaaer.  A.  M.  BBLT,  Assistant  Manager. 


All  kindB  and  Hhapes  of  I^IIjlEIS    AXXd.  I 
Made  of  best  Steel  with  great  care,  and  each  flic  carefully  inspected  before  leaving  the  factory.   Send  (or  catalogue 
cantaining  over  200  full-sized  engravings  of  Files. 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Inc.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


The  following  San  Francisco  Firms  ana  Indiviauals  Received  the 
Highest  Awards  of  ihe  State  Agricultural  Society  at  the  late  State  Fair. 


BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 

BEST  DISPLAY  OF  AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY,  CALIFORNIA 
MANUFACTURE,  GOODS  MANUFACTURED  BY  BENICIA  AGRICUL- 
TURAL WORKS. 

BUFFALO-PITTS  THRESHING  MACHINE. 

TIGER  HAY  RAKES. 

FAVORITE  POWER  CORN  SHELLERS, 

B.  &  H.  LAWN  MOWERS. 

BUCKEYE  REAPERS. 

HALLECK  POTATO  DIGGER. 

BENICIA  SIDE-HILL  PLOWS. 

EUREKA  SULKY  PLOWS. 

BENICIA  SOD  PLOW. 

BEST  PLOW  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES,  THE  "  BENICIA." 
BENICIA  SPRING  WAGON. 


J.W.  GRACE  &  CO. 

CANNON'S  SHEEP  DIP— Three  in  competition. 


PARAPPINE  PAINT  CO. 

BEST  PREPARED  PAINT  (P.  &  B.). 

SAMPLES  OF  PAINT,  CAL.  MANUFACTURE  (P.  &  B.). 


McKEVITT'S  EARLY. 


The  New  Yellow  Freestone  Peach. 


FIRST  AND  BEST  OF  EARLY  YELLOW  PEACHES. 


DEWEY  &  CO.  n^iA^^I^^^:^i^}  PATENT  AGENTS. 


RIPKNS  IBIMEDIATEI,T  AFTER  THB  AI.EXANDBB  (White  Cling),  which  U  the  earliest 

peach  in  market. 

Fruit  is  rouod,  of  medium  size,  VERT  HIOHI.T  COLORED,  flesh  firm  and  sweet. 

THIS  PKACH  HAS  BKEN  SUCCESSFVI.I.T  SHIPPED  EAST  FOR  FIVE  TEARS  an<i 
is  no  Dew.  untried  variety. 

Tree  healthy,  strong  grower,  and  heavy  bearer,  never  having  miseed  a  crop. 

A  limited  number  of  yearling  trees  for  gale  this  season.   Apply  early  before  stock  is  exhausted. 

GIANT  OAK   FRUIT  CO., 

VAOAVILLE,  OAL. 

Tulare  County  customers  can  obtain  stock  from  above  Company  at  Farmersville,  Tulare  Co. 


For  the  season  of  1892-93  we  are  prepared  to  furnish  a  com 
plete  line  of  Frurt  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Vines,  Figs,  Small  Fruits, 

etc,,  on  short  notice  and  at  reasonable  living  prices.  Our  stock  is 
free  from  insect  pests,  and  for  strength  and  health  of  root  growth  is 
not  excelled,  as  we  give  this  special  attention. 

Nurseries  are  at  Acampo  on  Stockton  R.  R.,  and  we  have  an 
office  and  tree  yard  in  Sacramento  from  the  ist  of  December  to 
the  15th  of  April.  VAN  GELDER  &  WYLIE,  Prop's, 

(SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE.) 


MANUAL 
LABOR 


Is  the  dearest  kind  of  labor.    The  less  of  it  you 
employ  on  the  farm  the  greater  will  be  the  balance 
on  tlic  profit  side  of  the  Ledger.    The  "  Planet  Jr." 
Tools  are  manual  labor  savers,  therefore  money  savers. 
The  newest  of  these  machines  is  the  "  Planet  Jr."  Hill 
Dropping  Drill.    A  drill  that  will  sow  any  kind  of  seed  in 
cither  hills  or  rows,  and  Fertilizer  at  the  same  time.  The 
most  complete  farm  tool  ever  invented.    Our  Book  for  1893  tells 
you  all  about  the  Drill  and  fully  illustrates  the  other  "  Planet  Jr." 
Machines.    It  is  invaluable  to  every  farmer.    We  send  it  FREE. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  1107  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


December  10,  1892. 


f  AGIFKS  J^^URAb  f  RESS. 
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3E3.  O".  BO  W  AilN, 

SEED  MERCHANT. 

Grass,  Clover,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds, 
Oolon  Sets. 


labgest  stock  and 

most  oompj^ete  assortment 


Illustrated,  Descriptive  and  Priced  Seed  Catalogue  for 
1893  mailed  free  lo  all  applicauts.  Addreaa 

E   J.  BOWEN, 

315  A  317  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco, 
or  6S  Front  Streot.  Portland,  Or. 


SURPLUS  STOCK  1 

We  Have  on  Hand  and  For  Sale 
FBENCH  PRUNES  on  Peach  and  Myrobolan,  1  Year  Old. 
CHERRIES,  PEACHES  and  APPLES  1  and  2  Years  Old. 
Also  a  verT  Large  and  Complete  Stock  of  SHADE  AND 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES.  The  Finest  Stock  of  ROSES  in 
California.    Write  for  Prices.  E.  GILL, 

28th  Stbbkt,  near  San  Pablo  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


FRANK  KUNZ. 

PBOPKIETOB  OF  THE  UNION  NUBSEBT, 
2129  Tenth  St.,  Sacramento, 

HAS  FOR  SALE  A  FINE  LOT  OF  OLIVES, 

Grown  in  the  open  ground,  namely:  MANZANILLO  or 
Queen's  Olive,  NEVADILLO  BLANCO,  PICHOLINE, 
and  a  fine  lot  of  (  H*iIROPE  EXCELSIOR,  which  he 
offers  at  very  low  rates. 


PEPPER'S  NURSERIES 

(ESTABLISHED  IN  1858.) 
 A  large  stock  of  

Bartlett  Pear  Trees  and  French  Prunes 

On  Myrobolan  Stocks,  at  Low  Rates. 
Also,  a  general  assortment  of  Apple,  Pear,  Peach, 
Neotaiine,  Plum,  Cherry,  Quince,  etc.,  grown  In  sandy 
loam,  without  irrigation,  which  gives  a  fine  proportion 
of  roots  I  offer  no  trees  but  what  are  grown  in  my  own 
grounds  and  known  to  be  true  to  label  and  free  from 
scale  bugs.   Address:  W.  H.  PEPPfflB, 

Petaiuma,  Cal 

Owing  to  age  and  poor  health,  I  will  pell  my  place  and 
business  at  a  bargain.  Place  consists  of  260  acres  of  land, 
good  buildings.  60  acres  in  orchard,  and  a  large  Nursery 
Stock,  together  with  horses,  wagons  and  implements, 
complete,  for  carrying  on  the  business.  A  good  oppor- 
tunity for  enterprising  men  with  capital  to  step  into  a 
good-paying  business.  For  further  particulars  adOress, 
as  above. 


PANSY  PEACH. 

New  Early  Yellow  Peach  Over  Two  Weeks 

Ahead  of  Early  Crawford. 
Dormant  Buds  only  $1  o  per  1 00  ;  $80  per  1 000. 
10,000  Peach  Seedlings,  $  I  00  the  Lot. 
5000  Fan  Palms,  3  year-old,  $50  per  1000. 
FREIGHT  PREPAID. 

D.  TURNER,  Phoenix.  Arizona, 

Sour  Orange  Seed  in  Quantity. 


BLUB  GUMS, 

MONTEREY  CYPRESS, 

For  8"  le  in  lots  to  suit.  Write  for  prices  delivered  on 
wharf  In  San  Francisco.  For  large  orders  we  have  special 
inducements.  Address 

W.  A.  T.  STBATTON,  Petaiuma,  Oal. 


NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES 

ESTABLISHED  1878. 
AN  EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE 

GENERAL   NURSERY  STOCK 

 FOR  

SEASON  1892-3. 

Warranted  free  from  all  disease,  true  to  name,  and 
home  grown. 

Nurseries  at  Napa,  near  R.  R.  Depot,  M.  J.  CROW, 
Manager;  residence  on  Second  Street,  one  block  from 
Courthouse. 

 ADDRESS  

LEONARD  COAIES,  Napa,  Cal. 


PACIFIC  NURSERIES. 

ESTABLISHED  1869. 
A  Large  and  Extra  Choice  Stock  of 

Fruit,  Shade  and  Evergreen  Trees 
and  Flo  we  ring:  Shrubs. 

 ALSO  

The  Largest  and  Best  Stock  of  Camellias 
.Azaleas  and  Khododendrons,  consist 
log  of  the  Best  European  Sorts. 

Nurseries  at  Millbrae.  Greenhouses  and  Office  and 
Salesyard  at  Baker  and  Lombard  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 

ADDRESS 

F.  LUDEMANN,  Pacific  Nursery, 

Baker  &  Lombard  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  Ual 
Send  for  Price  List. 


ESTABLISHED  1863. 


THOS.  MBHBRIN, 

AGENT  FOR  THE  CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO. 

I.ABGEST  AND  MOST  COMPLETE  STOCK  OF  FKUIT.  SHADE  AND  OBNAMENTAL 
TREEij  ON   THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

Apples.  Almonds,  Apricot,  Pear,  Prune,  Plum,  Peach  and  Cherry.  Also  fine  stock  Olives,  Oranges,  Lemons, 
Nat  Trees  and  Small  Fruits;  Magnolias,  Camellias,  Palms.   Large  stock  of  Roses,  Clematis,  Etc. ,  Etc. 


GB  A.8S,  CLOVER,  VEGETABLE,  FLOWER  and  TREE  SEEDS,  TOP  ONIONS, Etc.,  Etc 

Catalogues  Mailed  Free.  Address 

THOS  MEHERIN,  516  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


E'RXJIT  TREES! 


f  I.  X.  L.,  COMMERCIAL 
■   AND  NB  PLUS  ULTRA. 


EARLY  CRAWFORD,  FOSTER 
MUIR  AND  ORANGE  CLING 


FXl.XSN'OEC  Z'Zl.XTN'DESS  on  Myrobolan,  Peach  and  Almond  Roots. 
^3.A.X=I.TXj3E;TT    PZ3.^ZIS«  Apricots.  Cherries,  Olives,  Walnuts,  Etc 

Correspondence  Respectfully  Solicited. 

mi.TJ3VE:oTTXiXj  c*3  bejebe;, 

GROWERS    OF    FBUIT   AND    ORNAMENTAL    TRFES,    VEGETABLE,    FLOWER   AND   FARM  SEEDS, 
419-421    8ANSOHE   STBBET,   SAN    FBANCISCO,  CAL. 


STOCKTON  NURSERIES, 


ESTABLISHED  1853. 


FRUIT  TREES.    FRUIT  TREES. 

Also  Fine  Stock  of  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shinbs,  Pahns,  Roses  and  Carnatious. 

PLANTS   IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

E.  C.  CLOWES,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


1,000,000  TREES, 

COMPRISING  A  GENERAL  ASSORTMENT  OF 

Fruit  &  Ornamental  Trees  &  Plants,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Etc. 

ALSO  A  FINE  STOCK  OF 

ORANGE  AND  LEMON  TREES  FOR  SALE  AT  LOW  PRICES. 


ALMOI^D  TREES. 

California  Paper-Shell,  Nonpareil,  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and 

I.  X.  L. 

A  pkmphlet  on  Almonds  mailed  free  of  charge  on  application.    A  large  impply  of  the  GOLDEN  PEACH  and 
FRENOH.PBONE.    All  kinds  of  leading  fruit  trees  for  sale.     No  charges  made  for  baling  trees.  Address 

Daviaville  Nuraerlea,  .  _  .  Davisville,  Oal. 


SANTA  ROSA  NURSEIRES. 

(Successor  to  Luthkr  Burbank.) 

PEARS,  APPLES,  WALNUTS  AND 
SHADE  TREES  in  Surplus. 

A  BIG  STOCK  OF  FINE 

Prunes,  Cherries,  Olives 

&  EVERYTHING  IN  NURSERY  LINE. 

SS"  New  price  list  free  on  application. 


MARTINEZ  NURSERIES 

Importers  and  Growers. 
A  FULL  LINE  OF 
Standard  Fruits,  Shade  Trees,  Shrubs 
and  Ornamentals, 
ALMONDS,  APRICOTS, 
CHERRIES,  PEARS, 
PRUNES,  PEACHES, 

No  Irrigation.  Free  from  Pests. 

Write  for  prices  and  catalogue  to 

DUAN     BROS.,    Martinez,  Oal. 


TREES 

FOR      LANTING  SE&SON.  1892-93 

Robe  de  Sargent  Prunes, 
French  Prunes  on  Peach,  Almond, 

Myrobolan. 
Pears,   Peaches    and  Apricots, 

Leading  Varieties,  in  large  quantities. 

A  General  Assortment  of  Secidaous  Fruits 

All  our  stock  Is  grown  without  irrigation  and  is  guar 
anteed  Drop  us  a  "Card,"  and  we  will  send  you  our 
price  list. 

BALDWIN  &  STONE, 


San  Ramon  Valley  Nnrsery, 


DanvUle,  Cal. 


100,000  EXTRA  FINE 

BARTLETT  PEAR  TREES. 

Apple,  Pear,  Plana.  Oherry,  Peach,  Apricot, 
Nectarine,  Quince,  Orape  Vines 
and  Small  Fruits. 

500,000  FRUIT  TREES! 

Oranse,  Lemon,  Lima,  Olive,  Japan  Persim- 
mon, and  all  Islnds  of  Nut-Bearing 
Trees  Shade  and  Ornamental 
Trees,    Shrubs,  Etc. 

IMPORTED  FRUIT  TREE  SEEDLINGS 

Asfe  for  Prices. 

James  T.  Bogue.  Marysvilie,  Cal. 


HEADQUARTERS 

For  Rare  new  Tropical  fruit 
and  ornamental  plants  and 
trees.  Palms,  Ferns,  Orange 
Trees,  Pineapples,  Bamboos, 
Aquatics,  Etc. 

Plants  safely  shipped  every- 
where. Send  stamp  for  new 
and  full  catalrgue  which  tells 
all  about  this  subject. 

RU^ASONBR  BROS 
Oneco,  FlB. 


Nevada  City,  Cal. 


SPBOIALTIBS: 


NUTS.  PRUNES  &  GRAPES. 


The  Largest  and  Best  Collection  of  "Nut- 
Bearing  Trees  to  be  found  in  the 
United  States,  and  Excelled 
Nowhere  in  Europe. 


24  Varieties  of  French  Walnuts,  hardy,  productive, 
perfect  bloomers,  regular  soft  shell  varieties,  including 
the  Mayette,  Franquette,  Cluster,  Vourey,  Parisienne, 
Proeparturlens  (4  varieties),  Alpine  or  Wonder  of  the 
Alps,  Chaberte,  Barthere,  Mammoth  or  Jauge,  Meylan, 
Laciniated  or  Ash-leaved  (highly  ornamental),  Weeping 
(with  llmbj  bending  gracefully  down  like  those  of  the 
Weeping  Willow),  and  11  other  varieties,  i  of  which  are 
of  California  origin. 

Our  Seedling  Trees  are  guaranteed  to  be  "Second 
Generation"  Trees,  being  grown  from  nuts  borne  on  the 
original  or  on  trees  grafted  from  the  original. 

Our  Grafted  Trees  are  all  grafted  from  tti«  ori- 
g:inal  and  therefore  absolutely  trae. 

10  Varieties  of  French  Chestnuts  or  "  Marrons ", 
solely  propagated  by  grafting;  the  finest,  largest  and 
sweetest. 

9  Varieties  of  Filberts  (Avelines,  Cobnuts  and  Round 
Filberts).  See  chapter  on  "  How  to  Train  Filberts  to 
Make  them  Bear  Abundantly,"  in  catalogue. 

11  V»rieties  of  Prunes,  including  five  different 
"types"  of  the  Prune  d' Ente  or  Robe  de  Sargent  or 
French  Prune,  all  synonyms;  what  is  wrongly  called  in 
California  Robe  de  Sargent  we  call  "  Loire  D'Ente",  as 
it  is  found  only  in  the  nurseries  of  the  Loire  valley  in 
France,  and  not  in  those  of  the  true  Robe  De  Sergent's 
home  in  the  valley  of  the  Lot. 

241  Varieties  of  Grjtpes,  divided  into  Extra  Early, 
Early,  Medium  and  Late  Varieties.  The  largest  and 
choicest  collection  to  be  found  in  California. 


APRIL  CHERRIES,  the  very  earliest  kinds  ever 
introduced  in  this  country. 
Fears,  Apples,  Fluma,  Apricots,  etc. 
Small  Fruits  of  all  sorts 

Portugal  orange,  fine  and  smooth  thin  skin  and 

sweet. 

Corsica  I.emoii,  a  superb  Lemon,  the  equal  of  the 
Sicily. 


General  Descriptive  Catalogue,  with  essay  on 
"  GRAFTING  THE  WALNUT, 
And  How  to  Redeem  Large,  Unproductive,  Delicate, 
Defective  or  Hard-shell  Walnut  Trees  by  Grafting." 
Illustrated  with  8  cuts  on  Walnut  Grafting. 

PRICE  TEN  CENTS. 


FELIX  QILLET, 
Nevada  City,      -  California. 


APPI  FTREES 


for  Nurserymen,  dealers,  or  com mercialTSntera. 
.     ip  ear  loads  or  box  lots. 

They  are  very  low. 


See  our  prices  before  buying 


PnnTGRAFTS 

Apple  Grafts  at  $3.50  per  thousand. 
Prune  (drafts  (on  Mariana  Stocks)  at  S9  ner  m. 
Pear  Grafts  at  S8.00  perm.  ^ 
Ail  first  class  and  best  of  material  used,  to  b. 

APPLE  SEEDLINGS. 

Xo.  1,  graded  3-16th,  and  aU  up  at  S4.10  per  m- 
and  Pear  Stocks,  same  grade,  at  ST. .50  per  m  f  o  b* 
-free  of  disease.  We  are  strictly  wholesalers,"and 
grow  nothmg  but  the  above  stock.  Our  trade  has 
grown  to  immense  proponions  (second  to  none) 
through  the  merits  of  our  goods. 

Send  for  samples.   For  fuU  particulars,  address 
H.C.GRAVES  &S01VS,  l.ee's Summit, Mo. 


i 


The  Earliest  Yellow  Freestone  Known. 

CURL  LEAP  PROOF. 

TWO  WEEKS  EARLIER  THAN  FOSTER 
OR  EARLY  CRAWFORD. 

The  Best  Peach  Known  for  Early  Ship- 
ment East. 

Reasonable  prices  to  dealers  and  canvassers.  For 
particulars  apply  to 

W.  W.  SMITH,  VacavlUe, 
A.  T.  FOSTER,  Dlzon , 
Or,  I.  H.  THOMAS  &  SON,  VisaUa. 


COLD  SPRINGS  NURSERY. 


I  have  a  fine  lot  ol  APPLE  TREES  for  sale. 

I  will  guarantee  every  tree  true  to  label  and  free  from 
Insect  pests. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

J.  M.  HARRIS, 

Grant   Snrings,  Mariposa   County,  Cal, 


500 


f  ACtFie  I^URAlo  f  RESS. 


ecember  10,  1892, 


KILL  THOSE  WEEDS!    DO  IT  NOW! 

WITH  DEERE  DISC  HARROW. 


Its 


THE  "DEERE"  DISC  HARROW,  WITH  MIDDLE  BREAKER. 

(Sor»parB  and  Weight  Box«s  ) 

THIS  IS  THE  MACHINE  TO  DO  IT  WITH 


DEERE  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  305  &  307  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


COLDMB 


T 1  STDEJEXj 


llii'Wlii.ca.mlll 

New  In  Principal.  Beautiful  in  Appearanra. 

Powerful  in  Operation. 


ELI  GANGS 


A;::::;;-:-v:::;;:;;:: 
LOW::::::::::::::::: 
PRICED.:::-:: 

POWERFUL 

MODERN:::::::: 
MILL.:::::::-:::;::: 

THE::::;:;:::::::::::::: 
BUCKEYE::::: 
PUMPS:::::::::::: 
FITTED:::::::::::; 
FOR::;;:;:::;;:::::::::: 
ANY;:;-;::::;;;;;:: 
PLACE::::::::::::. 
ARE:;:;;;;:::::::::::::: 
STRONG.  :  :::; 
EFFICIENT::: 

AND  LIKED 

BY  ALL.:;;.^:. 


Contains  Covered  In- 
ternal Gear. 


OUR  ::;;":: 

CLAIM. 


They  are  up  to  date,  bave  Improvementa  not  found 
on  others,  are  the  easiest  bandied  and  most  satis- 
factory plows  now  made. 


THE:::;;;::: 

PROOF. 


THE!  NBW  ELI  for  tbls  season  is  doing  tbe  best 
wort.  Reports  from  North  and  South  show  its 
superiority.  Oar  sales  prove  It. 


Trim.  Llebt,  Easy  and  Very  Stronar. 
VEHICLES  OP  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


FRANK  BROTHERS, 

33  &  36  MAIN  STREET, 

SAN   FRAN0I80O  OALTFOBNIA 


THE  4-PLOW  GANG  MAY  BE  USED  AS  A  8-PLOW. 
THE  3-PLOW  GANG   CAN    BE    USED  A3  A  2-PLOW. 


pnOK  ISLAND  DISC  HARROWS. 

Y  S  Crandall   a  juj  j  ,qo 


SPOILS 


SPOT::::::::;;;;;:: 

THE  WHOLE." 


There  are  no  weak  parts 
on  the  Rock  Island  Disc. 
It  is  ALL.  right.  Right 
deslen,  right  construction, 
and  right  when  used. 


SEI TEB  ATTACHMENTS 

Furnished  If  Desired. 


Vol.  XLIV.   No.  25. 


SAN  PRANOISOO.  SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  17,  1892. 


THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHIWO  00. 
Office,  220  Market  St.  . 


Grain  Stocks  and  Wheat  Outlook. 

The  stocks  of  grain  reported  in  the  State  on  December 
1st  by  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange  compare  as 
follows  with  the  stocks  held  at  the  corresponding  date  in 
1891:  Flour,  92.024  bbls.  against  140,043;  wheat,  12,153,- 
772  ctls.  against  9,964,575  ctls.;  barley) 
3.797,654  ctls.  against  2,883,602  ctls.;  Oats, 
263,243  ctls.  against  168,404  ctls.;  rye, 
57,988  ctls.  against  39,545  ctls.  The  large 
increase  in  the  visible  supply  this  year  has 
been  used  as  a  hammer  by  the  bears  operat- 
ing on  call  to  beat  prices  to  lower  levels 
than  before  recorded.  In  this  they  have 
been  the  more  successful  owing  to  low, 
dragging  wheat  markets  at  the  East  and 
abroad.  According  to  the  best  reputed  au- 
thorities, the  unfavorable  condition  of  the 
markets  of  the  world  is  not  so  much  the  re- 
sult of  supplies — for  there  was  a  shortage 
in  crops  this  year  in  comparison  with  1891 
— as  the  condition  of  the  money  markets  at 
home  and  abroad.  Under  the  discussion 
of  bimetallism  and  a  generally  accepted 
opinion  that  the  leading  powers  in  Europe 
are  hoarding  gold,  the  feeling  has  been 
engendered  that  a  financial  panic  can  be 
precipitated  at  any  time  by  an  overt  act  of 
any  one  nation  in  its  effort  to  acquire  a 
large  holding  of  gold.  With  fears  of  a 
panic,  it  is  hardly  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  bulls  will  take  on  courage  and  fight 
for  higher  ranges  of  values. 

Aside  from  the  markets  of  the  world,  it 
looks  very  much  as  if  the  situation  in  this 
State  were  favorable  to  the  selling  interest, 
and  that  the  effects  of  a  financial  panic 
have  been  discounted.  At  present  ranges 
of  values,  the  cost  of  producing  and  mar- 
keting wheat  are  barely  covered,  and  it  has 
been  the  history  of  tiade  that  when  such  a 
condition  obtains  "the  staff  of  life"  becomes 
a  safe  investment;  but  looking  at  it  from 
another  point  of  view,  and  the  situation 
becomes  still  more  favorable.  Seemingly 
aathentic  advices  from  European  countries 
concur  in  the  statement  that  there  has  been 
a  decided  falling  off  in  the  acreage  seeded 
this  fall,  and  the  outlook  favorable  for  a 
corresponding  decrease  in  the  spring  acre- 
age. In  this  country  reports  are  conflict- 
ing, and,  while  untrustworthy,  yet  they 
point  to  a  less  acreage  of  winter,  with  no 
increase  looked  for  in  the  spring  seeding. 
Accepting  as  approximately  correct  the 
general  reporta  of  falling  off  in  the  winter 
and  spring  seeding,  it  is  reasonable  to  con- 
clude that  the  outturn,  taking  all  countries 
as  a  whole,  will  be  less  in  1893  than  it  was 
in  1892. 

Semiofficial  and  official  data  at  hand  give  a  decided 
increase  in  consumption  of  wheat  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
owing  to  its  relative  cheapness  in  comparison  with 
other  articles  of  food.  Aside  from  this,  it  is  reported 
that  in  parta  of  Europe,  and  in  this  country  also,  con- 
siderable wheat  is  being  fed  to  stock.  These  are  im- 
portant factors  and  should  not  be  ignored,  for  with  their 
continuance,  the  supply,  visible  and  invisible,  in  the 
world  will  be  at  the  end  of  the  season  less  than  ever  before 
known. 


Florida.  Obanges  Abroad. — Florida  oranges  have  re- 
cently been  shipped  direct  to  London,  and  advices  are  that 
the  experiment  is  a  success.  The  oranges  for  the  most 
part  arrived  in  sound  condition,  though  many  were  de- 
cayed. This  condition  was  brought  about  in  large  part  by 
stormy  weather,  necessitating  the  closing  of  hatches  on  the 


A  City  of  Homes. 

Pasadena,  nine  miles  from  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  is  known 
throughout  the  United  States  as  an  ideal  location  for 
homes.  Its  climate  is  mild,  healthful,  and  equable  and 
its  soil  capable  of  producing  astonishing  varieties  of  fruits 
and  flowers.  It  shares  with  other  California 
locations  freedom  from  the  usual  rigors  of 
winter  or  visitations  of  severe  weather  of 
any  kind,  excepting  occasional  winds  of 
short  duration,  and  these,  of  course,  visit 
other  places  as  well.  It  is  within  easy  ac- 
cess of  the  mountains  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  ocean  on  the  other.  It  is  not  far  re- 
moved from  the  centers  of  business,  but  it 
is  far  enough  to  be  measurably  free  from 
the  atmosphere  of  restlessness,  discontent 
and  avarice  that  is  ever  present  in  the  great 
commercial  centers.  Its  scenic  surround- 
ings are  of  especial  beauty.  It  has  every 
facility,  natural  and  artificial,  for  an  ex- 
istence of  tranquillity  and  satisfaction. 

Surrounded  by  every  resource  for  enjoy- 
ment, it  is  not  remarkable  that  Pasadena 
has  attracted  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  people  who  come  to  make  beautiful 
homes.  In  the  accompanying  illustration: 
are  shown  several  of  the  more  prominent 
residences  belonging  mostly  to  wealthy 
Eastern  people  who  make  their  winter 
homes  in  Pasadena.  The  surroundings  of 
these  homes  are,  without  exception,  beauti- 
ful and  esthetic  in  the  extreme.  Native 
and  exotic  flowers  bloom  in  the  open  all 
the  year  round,  and  the  walks  and  drives 
are  often  floral  bowers  of  loveliness,  the 
lawns  marked  by  evergreen  growths  of  all 
kinds,  and — one  might  say — of  all  climates. 

The  orange  groves,  the  regular,  well-kept 
streets  and  public  buildings  are  not  among 
the  least  attractions  of  Pasadena.  It  is 
altogether  a  lovely  place,  well  worthy  the 
attention  of  the  many  tourists  who  visit  it 
and  the  invalids  who  often  find  health  and 
strength  there. 

The  residence  of  Hon.  Joseph  Medill, 
shown  in  the  cut,  was  totally  destroyed  by 
fire  in  November.  Another  fine  one  is  to 
be  erected  in  its  place. 


PASADENA  HOMES. 

1 -Residence  of  H.  M.  Bloger  ICbioago).   2—0.  S.  Obristy  (Buffalo).   3— Hon.  Joseph  MedilK  Chicago  Tribunt). 
10— A.  A.  Llbby  (ChicaKO).   U-Dr.  (i.  G.  Qreen. 


Pbtaldma  is  shipping  pickles  East,  and  the  Courier 
nays  it  is  all  because  of  the  superior  quality  of  the  product. 
Merit  wins. 


steamer  by  which  the  shipment  was  made.  Twenty-six 
hundred  boxes  of  sound  fruit  brought  $2.45  to  $3.50  for 
bright  varieties,  $1.50  to  $2  for  russets. 


Up  to  date,  about  nineteen  counties  have  applied  for 
separate  space  in  which  to  make  exhibits  in  theOalifornia 
State  Building  at  the  World's  Fair.  There  is  still  ample 
room  for  the  remaining  thirty  five  counties,  which  are 
holding  back  with  a  great  deal  of  alacrity. 


The  fruitgrowers  of  FrankliD  district,  Santa  Clara 
county,  are  the  latest  to  meet  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
a  cooperative  association  and  selling  their  fruita  through 
the  Santa  Clara  County  Fruit  Exchange. 


than  128'3 
mously. 


or 


At  a  meeting  of  orange  packers  and  ship- 
pers last  week,  in  Riverside,  the  prices 
reached  in  the  agreement  was  confirmed 
and  a  motion  put  by  Mr.  Earl  that  the  regu- 
lar size  of  navels  be  96  to  176,  inclusive, 
with  a  reduction  of  50  cents  on  80's  and 
200'8,  and  $1  on  size  smaller  than  200's  or 
larger  than  80'f  ;  also  regular  sizes  on  seed- 
lings be  128  to  226,  inclusive,  with  a  reduc- 
tion of  50  cents  on  sizes  larger  and  smaller 
226's.    The  motion  was  carried  unani- 


Southern  Oitrits  Faib. — The  Southern  Citrus  Fair 
will  be  held  at  Colton.  There  has  been  a  lively  contest 
between  that  city  and  Los  Angeles,  but  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  Monday  decided  in  favor  of  the  former. 
Preparations  are  already  being  made  at  Oolton  on  a  large 
scale  for  the  event. 


A  FARMER  in  the  State  of  Washington  recently  tried 
the  experiment  of  feeding  his  hogs  arsenic  to  kill  kidney 
worms.  The  experiment  was  more  than  a  success,  the 
worms  being  completely  destroyed — also  the  hogs. 
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The  Week. 

The  elements  have  faced  squarely  about  this  week  and 
a  better  run  of  weather  for  field  work  could  hardly  have 
been  made  to  order.  The  result  has  been  the  greatest  ac- 
tivity in  all  lines  of  plowing  and  sowing.  Reports  are 
from  the  bay  region  at  least,  that  work  is  well  advanced 
for  the  season.  While  this  is  an  advantage,  the  farmer 
who  has  grain  and  hay  to  sell,  bemoans  the  outlook  for 
pastures,  which  will  make  the  stock- feeder's  purchases  of 
feeds  very  small  and  consequently  depresses  prices.  Even 
the  dairyman,  who  glories  in  the  grass,  cannot  forget  that 
his  quickened  yield  of  butter  will  meet  low  prices.  Noone 
is  quite  happy,  for  every  blessing  brings  its  negative. 

But  we  mistake ;  fortunately  there  is  one  completely 
happy  element  in  our  population.  The  children  are  fairly 
glowing  with  Christmas  anticipations.  The  glorious 
weather  invites  all  to  the  toy  shops,  and,  judging  from 
present  indications,  the  children  of  California  will  have 
the  grandest  Christmas  which  has  ever  fallen  to  their  lot. 
So  mote  it  be. 


A  New  Orange  Fungus. — A  new  disease  has  made  its 
appearance  in  the  navel  oranges  in  San  Bernardino  county. 
On  cutting  open  the  orange,  a  black  spot,  from  a  half  to 
one  inch  in  size,  appears.  It  is  said  by  Prof.  Pierce,  spe- 
cial agent  of  the  national  agricultural  department,  to  be 
black  rot.  He  recommends  spraying  with  ammoniacal 
copper  carbonate,  of  which  the  formula  is:  Copper  car- 
bonate, 5  oz  ;  aqua  ammonia  (26°)  3  pints;  water,  45  gal- 
lons. Prof.  Pierce  estimates  the  loss  to  the  navel  crop 
from  black  rot  at  five  per  cent,  but  growers  say  the  esti- 
mate is  too  high.  No  serious  trouble  from  the  rot  is  feared 
at  present. 

Phylloxeba  Expebiments. — 0.  J.  Wetmote  of  the 
Viticultaral  Commission  makes  a  progressive  report  on 
his  plan  to  test  resistant  vines  in  various  parts  of  the 
State.  Plats  will  be  set  out  in  Napa,  Los  Gullicos,  Stock- 
ton and  Santa  Clara  valleys,  for  the  purpose  of  experi- 
menting with  the  class  of  vines  that  are  not  affected  by 
phylloxera. 


Hints  for  the  Planting  Season. 

Soils  deeply  moistened,  skies  clear  and  sunshine  warm, 
all  exhort  the  tree  and  vine-planter  to  betake  himself  to 
preparations  for  planting. 

He  who  has  thought  his  plans  out  well,  probably  already 
has  his  preparations  well  advanced.  If  he  began  last  win- 
ter with  deep  and  thorough  tillage  of  the  soil,  and  either 
kept  his  field  in  well-worked  fallow  or  raised  a  "  hoed 
crop "  during  the  summer,  he  has  his  land  in  better 
form  for  planting  than  if  raw  land  or  new  stubble  is  to  be 
brought  now  into  good  condition.  The  man  who  has  thus 
prepared  his  soil  in  advance  probably  also  gave  the  nur- 
seryman an  early  order  and  will  get  an  early  shipment  of 
the  best  trees  of  just  the  kinds  he  wishes — that  is,  barring 
accidents  which  are,  alas,  too  frequent. 

The  planter  who  plans  in  advance  in  horticulture  has 
just  the  same  advantage  that  blesses  the  foresighted  in 
any  other  pursuit.  The  business  man  who  orders  goods  at 
the  time  when  he  ought  to  be  selling  them;  the  lawyer 
who  studies  his  case  while  his  asnociate  is  arguing  for  a 
postponement;  the  preacher  who  prepares  his  sermon  when 
he  ought  to  be  resting  for  its  delivery — all  these  are 
brethren  of  the  man  who  leaves  his  preparations  for  plant- 
ing until  the  days  when  new  roots  should  be  growing  in 
his  young  orchard. 

Few  of  us,  however,  attain  our  ideals,  and  yet  all  should 
have  them.  Fortunately,  the  California  winter  is  such 
that  there  is  a  very  wide  margin  of  time  within  which 
things  may  be  done.  He  who  begins  now  his  work  upon 
the  soil,  and  bis  correspondence  with  the  nurseryman,  can 
still  do  planting  which  will  bring  him  success  and  satis- 
faction. Let  the  plow  sink  deep  into  the  mellow  soil. 
Break  up  all  hardpan  which  has  perhaps  been  formed  by 
years  of  shallow  culture  for  grain  or  by  the  tramp  of  graz- 
ing animals.  Turn  the  furrow  neatly.  Follow  the  plow 
with  a  subsoiler,  which  loosens  the  lower  strata,  but  does 
not  bring  them  to  the  suiface.  Harrow  well  to  reduce  the 
whole  field  to  good  tilth. 

If  the  plowing  has  been  well  and  deeply  done,  the 
preparation  of  holes  for  the  trees  need  not  be  such  an  un- 
dertaking as  some  make  it.  In  most  cases,  the  excavation 
of  a  cistern  in  which  to  plant  a  tree  is  not  only  an  ex- 
pensive, but  a  dangerous  thing.  In  well  and  deeply- 
cultivated  soil  the  hole  need  be  but  large  enough  to  con- 
tain the  roots  without  cramping  or  twisting.  Set  the  tree 
on  ordinary  soils,  so  that  when  the  ground  settles  it  shall 
stand  with  reference  to  the  surface  about  as  it  did  in  the 
nursery.  In  light,  sandy  soils  it  may  be  seta  little  deeper, 
but  guard  against  deep  planting;  it  is  the  cause  of  many 
losses. 

If  you  have  a  good  force  of  men,  it  is  better  to  dig  holes 
and  plant  trees  simultaneously,  dividing  the  work,  of 
course,  so  that  the  diggers  and  planters  may  proceed 
evenly.  To  dig  a  lot  of  holes  to  dry  out,  and  to  distribute 
a  lot  of  trees  to  dry  up,  is  not  a  good  division  of  labor. 
There  has  been  great  advancement  made  recently  in  plant- 
ing orchards  cheaply  and  speedily  and  it  is  wonderful  with 
what  precision  it  can  be  done,  with  proper  men,  animals 
and  tools,  in  the  kind  of  soils  which  are  preferable  for 
orchards.  These  operations  are  chiefly  confined  to  those 
who  plant  by  contract.  The  man  who  plants  his  own 
trees  with  his  own  farm  hands  cannot  acquire  such  speed, 
but  by  putting  his  brain  at  work,  and  with  the  aid  of  a 
manual  on  the  subject,  he  can  do  excellently.  There  are, 
however,  a  few  unfortunate  things  which  are  often  thought- 
lessly done,  and  possibly  we  can  help  some  new  planter  by 
hasty  reference  to  them. 

Do  not  allow  the  tree  bundles  to  lie  at  the  railway 
station  until  you  are  ready  to  plant  the  trees.  Some  men 
work  a  week  getting  a  field  into  the  best  condition,  while 
the  trees  are  getting  into  the  worst  possible  condition  by 
lying  in  the  bundles  on  the  platform  of  the  railway 
station  or  in  the  corner  of  the  field.  A  few  days  of  dry 
wind  may  kill  or  seriously  weaken  the  best  trees  in  the 
world.  Haul  the  trees  to  the  ranch  at  once,  open  the 
bundles,  "  heel  in "  or  temporarily  plant  the  trees  in  a 
trench  and  then  considerable  delay  will  work  no  injury. 
Many  a  nurseryman  is  upbraided  for  trees  which  have 
been  killed  at  the  railway  station  or  in  the  fence-corner. 

When  the  tree  is  being  planted,  be  sure  the  soil  is 
brought  into  close  contact  with  the  roots.  No  matter  how 
carefully  the  roots  are  cleared  of  bruised  portions  and 
arranged  in  the  hole,  if  they  are  left  in  soil  loosely 
shoveled  upon  them  their  chance  of  life  is  small  unless  a 
rain  comes  immediately  to  firm  the  soil  around  the  roots. 
When,  then,  the  roots  are  placed  and  covered  with  mellow 
soil,  tramp  well  the  soil  around  the  roots,  leaving  only  the 
last  three  inches  loose.  And  the  other  extreme  is  only  less 
dangerous.  Some  one  has  advised  against  planting  a 
tree  as  one  would  a  gate-post,  ramming  the  soil  to  the  top 
of  the  hole.   This  should  never  be  done. 

Having  the  tree  well  set,  cut  back  at  once  lest  this  im- 
portant work  be  forgotten.    If  the  tree  be  a  yearling 


switch,  9ut  back  to  a  good  bud  at  the  height  the  head 
should  be  formed,  and  this  height  varies  with  the  locality 
and  the  taste  of  the  planter,  always  remembering  that  low 
is  the  rule,  and  it  is  only  different  degrees  of  low  which 
should  be  considered.  If  the  tree  be  a  June  bud,  which 
is  a  tree  now  preferred  in  some  parts  of  the  State,  espe- 
cially in  the  foothills,  take  out  the  leader  at  the  height  for 
a  low  head,  shorten  the  laterals  needed  to  start  a  well- 
balanced  head  and  remove  the  others.  If  a  "dormant 
bud  "  is  planted,  cut  back  to  a  few  inches  above  the  bud, 
and,  after  the  growth  has  well  started,  remove  the  stub. 

After  the  trees  are  well  planted,  the  planter  can  await 
with  satisfaction  the  later  rains,  using  the  plow  or  culti- 
vator as  needed,  to  prevent  the  weeds  from  getting  beyond 
his  control,  and  continuing  his  later  cultivation  to  keep 
the  surface  of  the  soil  loose  for  the  retention  of  moisture. 

On  ordinary  lands,  in  localities  of  adequate  rainfall,  an 
orchard  thus  started  will  proceed  satisfactorily  the  first 
year.  If  irrigation  is  needed,  let  the  water  flow  just  be- 
fore the  tree  shows  distress,  and  cultivate  or  mulch  to 
prevent  baking  of  the  ground  around  the  tender  plant. 

Death  to  the  Qnail. 

The  enormous  number  of  quail  continually  sent  into  the 
San  Francisco  and  other  California  markets  gives  rise  to  a 
strong  and  apparently  well-founded  suspicion  that  whole- 
sale capture  of  this  species  of  game,  by  trapping,  has  been 
going  on,  in  direct  defiance  of  law  and  of  sportsmanlike 
methods  of  their  slaughter.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
12,000  quail  per  week  are  received  at  Sacramento,  thence 
in  great  part  to  be  forwarded  to  this  city.  Most  of  the 
game  gives  no  evidence  of  having  been  shot — a  method  not 
at  this  time  unlawful — and  it  is  even  said  that,  to  avoid 
the  appearance  of  engaging  in  an  illicit  traffic,  the  trappers 
tie  up  a  number  of  quail  in  a  bag  and  then  fire  into  them 
with  small  shot. 

There  is  a  law  in  this  State  against  trapping  of  game, 
but  it  is  practically  a  dead  letter,  the  legislature  having 
failed  to  make  it  the  special  duty  of  any  officer  to  secure 
its  enforcement.  The  quail  trappers  have,  therefore,  no 
obstacle  in  the  pursuit  of  their  illegitimate  pursuit ;  and, 
around  Sacramento,  the  woods  are  full  of  traps  and  the 
markets  of  game. 

If  this  sort  of  thing  is  allowed  to  go  on  unchecked,  it 
can  be  only  a  short  time  until  quail  are  altogether  exter- 
minated. The  fruitgrower  ought,  of  course,  to  have  the 
right  to  protect  his  fields  against  invasion  by  these  birds, 
and  no  charge  should  lie  against  him  for  thus  protecting 
his  crop  during  the  closed  season,  but  this  guerilla  war- 
fare is  a  nefarious  pursuit  and  should  be  stopped. 

Opening  of  the  Baden  Stock  Yards. 

The  new  stockyards  at  South  San  Francisco,  San  Mateo 
county,  were  formally  opened  on  Thursday,  the  8lh  inst. 
A  special  train  was  run  from  Third  and  Townsend  streets 
to  Baden,  thence  over  the  new  branch  line,  by  which  a 
number  of  invited  guests  were  conveyed  direct  to  the  new 
abattoir,  where  they  were  met  by  the  managing  director, 
Mr.  Smith,  and  others,  who  immediately  proceeded  to  the 
business  of  showing  the  visitors  through  the  building, 
meanwhile  explaining  details  of  all  the  various  branches 
of  industry  connected  with  the  immensely  large  establish- 
ment, as  suggested  by  divers  questions  asked  by  one  or 
other  of  the  several  visitors. 

About  180  to  200  head  of  cattle  a  day  are  now  being 
killed,  besides  sheep.  No  hogs  had  then  been  received , 
but  we  understood  that  they  would  be  ready  for  them  in 
a  few  days.  Immediately  after  the  carcasses  are  dressed, 
they  are  run  on  elevated  carriers  into  the  cooling-room, 
and  after  remaining  there  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  are 
passed  on  to  the  drying-room,  both  of  these  being  kept  at 
a  temperature  of  about  36  degrees,  where  they  can  remain 
for  an  indefinite  time. 

Preparations  are  made  for  putting  all  of  the  offal  to 
some  useful  purpose,  down  to  the  making  of  fertilizing 
materials  for  the  land. 


Wheat  for  Idle  Land. 

Anent  the  recent  very  able  address  of  (Jen.  N.  P.  Chip- 
man  on  "  Fruit  vs.  Wheat,"  the  Kern  county  Echo  has 
this  to  say : 

This  dops  not  militate  against  what  the  Echo  has  been  say- 
ing, namely,  that  we  ought  to  have  more  grain-farming  in  this 
county.  Its  the  idle  land  which  we  want  to  see  planted  to 
grain.  This  should  be  done,  for  the  double  reason  that,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  all  our  idle  lands  cannot  at  once  be  planted 
to  fruit,  and  it  should  not  be  if  it  could.  The  opinion  is  uni- 
versal here  that  it  is  not  profitable  to  plant  new  land  to  trees 
or  vines,  but  in  all  cases  such  lands  should  be  irrigated  and  cul- 
tivated for  one  or  two  years  anyhow,  before  planting  to  fruit. 
Fruit  in  the  end,  but  begin  with  grain,  seems  to  be  the  best 
rule  to  adopt. 

Large  preparations  are  being  made  for  'he  poultry  and 
pet  stock  exhibition  at  Petaluma  Jan.  10th  to  Jan.  14th. 
The  premiums  aggregate  $1100. 
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From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

The  statement  of  the  Pension  Commissioner  that  the 
pension  charge  would  reach  its  high-water-mark  in  1894 
and  that  it  would  that  year  call  for  two  hundred  millions 
of  dollars,  is  disputed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
who  admits  that  in  a  brief  time  the  pension  list  will  call 
for  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions.  During  the  past  year 
311,000  pensions  were  granted  and  300,000  cases  are  now 
on  the  docket  to  be  heard  from.  Every  day  sees  hundreds 
of  new  applications  and  it  is  evident  that  the  maximum 
number  of  pensioners  and  the  maximum  of  the  annual 
pension  charge  is  some  years  ahead.  Already  this  charge 
is  something  above  three  dollars  per  head  for  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  land;  next  year  it  will  be  over 
four  dollars  and,  according  to  Mr.  Foster's  estimate,  it  will 
in  1894  be  between  five  and  six  dollars.  Thus  at  the 
present  time  a  household  of  six  persons  contributes  about 
twenty  dollars  per  year  to  the  pension  fund  and  three 
years  from  now  will  contribute  double  that  amount,  or 
forty  dollars  per  year.  That  the  tax  is  indirect  does  not 
alter  the  fact  of  its  existence — it  is  represented  in  the 
prices  of  general  domestic  supplies  and  is  as  surely  a  tax 
as  if  it  had  to  be  paid  to  the  sheriff  at  a  stated  time  in  a 
lump  sum  of  coined  dollars.  If  the  large  sums  paid  out 
annually  in  the  form  of  pensions  represent  assistance  to 
actually  disabled  veterans  there  is  small  reason  to 
complain.  The  loyal  people  of  the  nation  will,  in  that 
case,  bear  the  burden  without  murmuring;  but  if  they 
represent  forty  per  cent  of  fraud,  as  has  been  declared, 
that  ia  a  very  different  thing. 


The  suggestion  has  often  been  made  that  the  entire  list 
of  army  and  navy  pensioners  be  published,  but  for  some 
unexplained  reason  it  has  never  been  done.  A  new  de- 
mand is  now  being  made  by  the  Springfield  Republican, 
and  it  ought  to  be  supported  by  the  united  sentiment  of 
the  country.  Publication  of  the  list  could  do  no  harm 
and  it  might,  as  the  Republican  points  out,  do  good  in 
several  ways.  There  are  undoubtedly  many  names  upon 
the  rolls  that  have  no  place  there,  even  under  our  reck- 
lessly liberal  legislation  and  loose  administration.  It  is 
matter  of  common  admission  that  rigid  scrutiny  of  the 
pension  rolls  would  strike  from  it  as  fraudulent  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  names.  The  very  act  of  publishing  the 
list  of  pensioners  would  subject  them  to  a  popular  scru- 
tiny, in  many  ways  more  effective  than  that  of  examining 
boards.  Publication  would  cause  cases  of  fraud  and  abuse 
to  become  the  subject  of  popular  and  newspaper  discussion 
BO  pointed  that  ofiBcial  notice  would  follow  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  they  would  be  stricken  from  the  rolls.  Mil- 
lions of  dollars  would  probably  be  saved  the  Government 
by  this  simple,  almost  automatic  purging  of  the  pension 
list. 

Publication  of  the  list  would  in  all  likelihood  purge  the 
rolls  in  another  way.  Many  men  in  no  wise  needing 
assistance,  but  who,  on  the  contrary,  are  rich  or  well-to- 
do,  are  drawing  pensions  to  which  they  have  a  perfect 
legal  right,  but  which  they  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  take. 
Another  shameful  abuse  of  the  generosity  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  pointed  out  by  the  Washington  correspondent  of 
the  Boston  Transcript.  "  Here  in  Washington,"  he  says, 
"  the  spectacle  is  witnessed  of  a  number  of  men,  probably 
reaching  into  the  thousands,  drawing  pensions  Jrom  the 
Government  and  handsome  salaries  at  the  same  time — 
that  is,  drawing  two  salaries  at  once,  in  defiance  of  the 
Constitution.  Cleveland's  Commissioner  of  Pensions- 
General  Black,  was  drawing  a  large  pension  during  his 
term  of  oflSce,  for  '  general  disability,' and  a  $4000  Gov- 
ernment salary  besides.  Harrison's  first  commissioner. 
Corporal  Tanner,  drew  $100  a  month  also  for  general  dis- 
ability when  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  Bureau.  It  was  the 
same  way  with  Colonel  W.  W.  Dudley,  when  he,  in  his 
'  general  disability,'  drew  the  $4000  salary  attached  to 
the  pension  commissionership.  '  As  soon  as  a  man  gets  a 
pension,'  says  this  correspondent,  '  he  at  once  applies  for 
a  Government  place,  and  the  number  of  men  drawing 
salaries  of  $2000  and  $3000  and  $4000,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  are  swearing  to  their  '  disability  '  and  drawing 
a  big  pension,  would  be  startling  if  a  list  were  made.' 
These  proceedings  are  not  illegal,  but  they  are  so  far  im- 
moral that  their  beneficiaries  shrink  from  publicity.  This 
is  the  very  reason  why  publicity  should  be  given  them." 

We  believe  that  the  sentiment  of  the  country  not  only 
approves  but  demands  that  worthy  veterans  who  need 
assistance  shall  be  liberally  provided  for;  but  it  is  an  out- 
rage upon  this  generous  sentiment  to  load  up  the  pension 
rolls  with  names  of  the  unworthy  and  the  well-to-do,  and 
thns  add  to  the  burden  of  the  tax-payers. 


Jay  Gould's  will,  which  has  been  filed  for  probate  at  New 
York,  disposes  of  properly  alleged  to  be  worth  $72,000,000 
but  which  at  present  quotations  is  in  reality  worth  one- 
third   more.     Conservative  entimates  based  on  actual 


market  values  confirm  the  earlier  report  that  Gould  died  a 
hundred-millionaire.  The  will  gives  $26,000  to  each  of 
his  surviving  brothers  and  sisters,  with  a  small  annu- 
ity to  each,  but  nothing  to  persons  not  of  his  own  blood 
and  nothing  in  the  way  of  benevolence.  The  eldest  son  is 
given  $5,000,000  as  payment  for  past  services  as  manager 
of  his  father's  business,  and  the  remainder — the  vast  bulk 
of  the  estate — is  given  to  this  son  and  his  five  brothers  and 
sisters,  share  and  share  alike.  But  while  the  estate  is 
thus  given  to  all  of  Gould's  children,  it  is  expressly 
directed  that  it  shall  not  be  divided.  It  is  to  be  kept  to- 
gether in  the  form  of  a  trust  to  managed  in  accordance 
with  the  single  will  of  the  elder  brother,  who  has  been 
trained  to  his  father's  methods.  Thus,  while  the  property 
of  six  persons,  this  vast  estate  is  to  be  held  together  and 
wielded  by  a  single  hand.  It  is  provided  that  if  any  one 
of  the  heirs  shall  marry  without  the  approval  of  the  others 
he  or  she  shall  forfeit  one-half  of  his  or  her  portion,  the 
forfeited  interest  to  be  added  in  equal  shares  to  the  por- 
tions of  the  remaining  heirs. 


This  will  is  being  severely  criticized  chiefly  because  it 
makes  no  provision  for  charity;  but  to  the  Rural  this 
seems  its  smallest  demerit.  We  are  rather  pleased,  in 
fact,  that  no  opportunity  is  afforded  to  thoughtless  per- 
sons to  gloss  over  the  iniquities  of  a  bad  life  by  pointing 
to  a  deed  of  melodramatic  benevolence  at  its  close.  If 
Gould  had  left  the  one-hundredth  part  of  his  ill-gotten 
fortune  to  charity,  there  would  not  have  been  lacking  per- 
sons of  more  sentiment  than  sense  to  make  the  act  appear 
as  a  justification  or  paliation  of  his  vicious  career.  It  is 
undoubtedly  better  that  there  should  be  no  post- 
mortem whitewash  of  Gould's  character;  that  it  should 
stand  in  all  its  real  blackness — a  thing  to  which  nobody 
can  point  with  excuse  or  apology.  The  gift  of  one  million 
or  fifty  millions,  or  the  whole  of  the  estate  for  that 
matter,  to  good  purposes,  would  not  have  made  the 
faults  of  Gould's  methods  one  whit  less  infamous,  and 
it  is  well  that  in  death,  as  in  life,  his  selfishness  should  be 
the  most  prominent  fact  in  view. 

But  another  and  more  practical  view  of  this  disposition 
of  a  great  estate,  quite  independent  of  the  means  by  which 
it  was  accumulated,  is  worth  the  attention  of  the  American 
people.  Here  is  the  point:  Is  it  in  accord  with  correct 
principles  of  public  policy  to  permit  a  very  rich  man  to 
so  tie  up  his  estate  that  it  can  be  used  as  an  engine  of  de- 
structive power  after  his  death?  Admitting  for  the  sake 
of  discussion  what  we  doubt  as  a  fact — namely,  that  any 
man  can  have  a  just  title  to  one  hundred  millions  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  property — is  it  good  policy  to  allow  him  to 
control  that  property  not  only  during  his  life,  but  after  his 
death?  By  his  will,  under  the  protection  of  law.  Jay 
Gould  dead  is  permitted  to  carry  on  the  ruthless  predatory 
career  of  Jay  Gould  living.  Is  this  not  contrary  to  public 
policy  ?  We  think  it  is.  Ought  it  not  to  be  impossible  ? 
We  think  it  ought.  In  failing  to  enact  laws  to 
compel  the  breaking  up  of  vast  estates  upon  the  death  of 
the  owners,  are  not  the  American  people  permit- 
ting to  be  nullified  a  great  principle  won  by  their  fore- 
fathers and  implied  in  enactments  against  primogeniture  ? 
We  think  they  are.  In  dividing  his  estate  Gould  has 
done  what  others  of  his  class  are  doing — perpetuating  a 
money  concentration  which  in  our  judgment  is  dangerous 
to  the  interests  of  the  American  people. 


Next  to  nothing  has  been  done  in  Congress  during  the 
past  week.  On  both  sides,  the  members  are  too  much 
taken  up  with  politics  to  come  down  to  business  easily, 
and  it  is  not  expected  that  anything  will  be  accomplished 
till  after  the  holiday  recess.  Then,  probably,  the  Nica- 
ragua Canal  proposition  and  the  anti-option  measure  will 
be  fought  to  a  finish.  Discussion  of  the  anti-option  bill 
has  already  begun  in  the  Senate,  and  while  no  notable 
arguments  have  yet  been  presented,  it  is  certain  that  the 
very  best  talent  of  the  chamber  will  be  brought  into  the 
discussion.  There  seems  to  be  very  general  misapprehen- 
sion as  to  the  scope  of  this  measure,  and  it  is  opposed  by 
many  who  might  be  expected  to  favor  it,  on  the  ground 
that  it  forbids  all  speculation  in  farm  products;  that  under 
its  provisions  the  farmer  could  not  sell  for  future  de- 
livery, and  that  the  manufacturer  could  not  buy  for  future 
delivery.  Those  who  thus  construe  the  measure  utterly 
misconceive  its  meaning  and  effect.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  framers  of  the  bill  recognized  to  the  full  the  advantage 
of  selling  actual  products  for  future  delivery.  The  farmer 
may  sell  his  crop  before  it  is  planted;  the  manufacturer 
may  buy  his  supplies  a  whole  year  before  he  needs  them. 
The  merchant  may  with  perfect  freedom  buy  of  the  one 
and  sell  to  the  other.  There  is  no  restriction  upon  buying 
and  selling,  except  where  a  man  sells  what  he  does  not 
own,  or  buys  what  he  does  not  expect  to  own.  It  is  merely 
the  betting  on  prices  that  is  prohibited.  The  opposition 
to  this  comes  (except  in  the  case  of  those  who  misunder- 
stand it)  only  from  the  '  street  " — that  is,  from  those  who 


make  "  futures"  the  basis  of  gambling  operations.  If  the 
effects  of  these  operations  were  limited  to  the  "street"  there 
would  be  no  reason  to  complain;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  utterly  confound  legitimate  values  and  thus  play  havoc 
in  the  markets  where  farm  products  are  actually  sold. 
The  Grange,  the  Farmers'  Alliance,  the  Peoples'  party, 
and  all  the  unselfish  and  moral  elements  of  the  country 
support  this  measure.  It  is  opposed  by  the  whole  specu- 
lative interest  of  the  great  cities,  and  every  means  at  the 
command  of  unscrupulous  capital  will  be  brought  into  the 
fight  against  it.  The  House  of  Representatives  has 
already  spoken  and  the  final  determination  of  the  matter 
rests  with  the  Senate. 

The  ofiBcial  count  of  votes  cast  in  this  State  at  the  last 
election  was  completed  on  the  8th  inst. — one  month  and 
two  days  after  the  poll.  The  figures  for  presidential  elec- 
tors are  as  follows : 


Cleveland  117,908 

Harrison  117,756 

Weaver   25.220 

Bidwell   7,989 

Entire  vote  cast  260,000 


Thomas  R.  Bard,  Republican  elector,  was  the  only  one 
elected  on  the  Republican  ticket,  defeating  J.  F.  Thomp- 
son, who  received  the  lowest  vote  on  the  Democratic 
ticket.  The  Prohibition  party  failed  to  poll  enough  votes 
necessary  to  have  the  names  of  its  candidates  placed  on 
the  ballots  hereafter. 

The  International  Financial  Conference  is  still  in  ses- 
sion at  Brussels,  but  there  are  no  indications  that  it  will 
reach  a  conclusion  in  accord  with  American  desires.  It  be- 
comes more  and  more  evident  that  the  several  continental 
nations  will  follow  the  lead  of  England;  and  the  policy  of 
England,  as  one  of  her  representatives  bluntly  declared 
last  week,  is  and  must  continue  to  be  that  of  a  single  gold 
standard.  The  injustice  of  this  policy  to  debtor  nations  is 
being  strongly  presented  before  the  Conference,  but  hope 
of  a  solution  of  the  problem  is  no  longer  cherished.  In 
all  likelihood,  the  question  will  be  thrown  back  upon  the 
United  States  in  precisely  the  form  it  has  presented  during 
the  past  two  years. 


Value  of  Institutes. 

Tulare  Grange,  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  has  decided  to 
form  a  Farmers'  Institute,  and  the  movement  appears  to 
be  making  progress  throughout  the  State.  Agriculturists, 
horticulturists  and  all  engaged  in  productive  pursuits  are 
beginning  to  understand  the  value  and  importance  of 
comparison  of  views  and  experiences  in  their  several  occu- 
pations. They  correctly  believe  that  they  do  not  know 
all  there  is  to  learn,  and  that  they  may  profit  by  knowl- 
edge of  what  others  have  done  and  are  doing.  Discussion 
is  certain  to  bring  out  the  best  approved  methods  of  culti- 
vation, as  well  as  knowledge  of  market  conditions. 

The  Bakersfield  Californian  narrates  an  incident  that 
sufficiently  illustrates  the  profit  that  might  have  been  de- 
rived if  a  producer  had  been  in  possession  of  such  inform- 
ation as  a  Farmers'  Institute  would  have  been  certain  to 
give  him.   It  says  : 

A  gentleman  in  the  vicinity  of  Pomona  has  a  splendid  prune 
orchard,  which  yielded  immensely  this  season.  Prunes  had 
been  selling  the  previous  season  at  from  $20  to  $25  per  ton,  the 
latter  price  being  for  the  prime  article.  Just  before  the  prunes 
were  ready  for  market,  a  gentleman  representing  a  fruit-pack- 
ing company  visited  Pomona.  At  the  time  the  market  had 
gone  up  to  $35  and  $40  per  ton,  and  the  fruit  was  in  great  de- 
mand, but  this  producer  did  not  belong  to  any  society  nor 
read  the  papers.  Going  home  in  his  bugey  he  invited  the 
agent  to  ride  out  with  him  and  examine  his  crop,  of  which  he 
was  proud,  and  on  the  way  the  agent  asked  him  how  much  he 
would  take  for  his  crop.  He  hesitated  at  first,  but  remember- 
ing last  year's  prices,  he  said  :  "  I'm  afraid  you  cannot  purchase 
my  crop,  for  they  are  extra  fine,  and  I  expect  to  get  $30  per  ton 
forthim."  After  arriving  at  the  orchard  and  examining  the 
fruit,  the  agent  remarked  :  "  These  are  about  as  fioe  as  I  ever 
saw,  and,  in  order  to  secure  them,  I  will  give  you  $35  per  ton  for 
them."  The  old  man  did  not  wait  for  any  further  information, 
but  took  the  money,  and  the  next  day  he  went  to  town  and  was 
crowing  over  his  good  bargain  when  he  was  told  that  the  price 
of  good  prunes  had  gone  up  to  $50  per  ton. 

The  moral  is  obvious. 

Gashed. — In  the  last  report  of  the  American  Pomolog- 
ical  Society,  we  find  the  remarks  of  a  Californian  (speak- 
ing of  scale-infested  orange-trees)  given  in  these  words: 
"The  tree  must  be  gashed,"  etc.  Evidently  the  Eastern 
mind  has  not  risen  to  the  gas  treatment,  and  the  declara- 
tion that  the  tree  must  be  gased  is  therefore  given  the 
murderous  phrase.  Oalifornians  have  something  of  a 
bloodthirsty  reputation,  and  this  report  will  confirm  it. 

Corn  Fete.  —  Petaluma  has  lately  been  enjoying  a 
"  corn  fete  "—not  of  the  painful  kind  that  requires  the 
careful  attention  of  the  chiropodist — but  a  sort  of  a  fair  in 
which  the  succulent  tamale  played  a  prominent  role.  It 
is  said  to.  have  been  a  very  pleasant  affair. 
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Some  Good  Roses. 

At  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  California  State 
Floral  Society,  Friday,  December  9th,  the  following  essay, 
by  Mr.  Horace  G.  Pratt,  of  Fruitvale,  was  read: 

It  is  not  my  purpose  in  this  paper  to  attempt  the  impos- 
sible task  of  giving  a  list  of  the  best  dozen,  or  25,  or  50, 
roses.  Some  time  since  I  made  the  attempt,  but  at  once 
discovered  that,  in  the  nature  of  things,  it  could  not  be 
done.  The  primary  qualification  of  a  good  rose  is  beauty, 
and  what  is  beautiful  and  what  is  not,  is  largely  a  matter  of 
taste.  To  illustrate:  Some  prefer  the  classic  and  dignified 
formality  of  Baroness  Rothschild  to  the  somewhat  irregu- 
lar but  graceful  freedom  of  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  and 
others  the  reverse.  Others  again  put  much  stress  on  odor. 
To  them  a  rose  is  not  a  rose  if  it  has  no  sweetness.  Wiih 
still  others,  floriferousness,  keeping  qualities  and  sturdiness 
of  growth  go  a  long  way  in  determining  a  choice,  and 
then,  again,  use  and  location  are  important  in  solv- 
ing the  problem.  But  it  is  easy  to  give  a  list  of  good  roses 
with  something  of  their  peculiarities,  and  the  people  can 
choose  to  their  liking,  with  the  assurance  of  not  going  far 
wrong  in  the  matter. 

That  class  of  roses  known  as  Hvbrid  Perpetuals  or 
Remontants  {Rosa  Damascena  Hybridd),  so  popular  in  the 
East,  must  here  yield  the  first  place  to  the  ever-blooming 
sorts,  for  though  beautiful  and  desirable  and  almost  indis- 
pensable, they  are  not  perpetual  bloomers,  as  the  name 
would  seem  to  imply,  giving  in  reality  but  one  good  crop 
of  flowers  in  the  spring  and  a  few  only  in  summer  and 
autumn;  and  besides  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  subject  to 
the  attacks  of  a  fungus  resembling  yellow  rust,  that  causes 
the  leaves  to  fall  off  quite  early  in  the  season.  For  this 
there  has  yet  been  found  no  sufficient  remedy.  The  best 
we  can  do  for  them  is  to  give  plenty  of  rich  food  and  good 
cultivation.  To  dig  up  and  burn  those  affected,  as  is  rec- 
ommended by  most  writers,  would  be  folly  unless  we 
should  desire  to  rid  our  gardens  of  them  almost  entirely, 
for  very  few  sorts  would  remain,  and  those  not  of  the  best. 

The  list  that  follows  embraces  some  of  the  best  sorts. 
Others  may  be,  and  no  doubt  are,  as  good,  but  these  may 
be  relied  upon  in  this  locality  at  least. 

Paul  Neyron  is  the  largest  rose  grown,  sometimes  attain- 
ing a  diameter  of  seven  inches.  Six  inches  is  not  uncom- 
mon. The  form  is  apt  to  be  a  little  irregular,  and  its  tex- 
ture coarse.  It  is  sweet  and  keeps  well  after  cutting. 
Color,  rose.  The  wood  and  leaves  are  light  green  and  al- 
most free  from  thorns.  Does  not  often  rust.  Good 
grower. 

Magna  Charta  is  another  large  rose  and  a  stalwart,  clean 
grower.  It  never  seems  to  have  anything  the  matter  with 
it.  The  flower  is  more  regular  than  Paul  Neyron;  a  clear 
rose  or  deep  pink  in  color,  and  often  five  and  a  half  inches 
across.  The  calyx  has  tufts  of  small  foliage  which  sur- 
round the  opening  bud,  giving  a  very  pretty  effect.  A 
growth  of  seven  feet  in  a  season  is  not  unusual  for  the  new 
shoots  to  make. 

Baroness  Rothschild  is  a  rose  of  the  aristocratic  sort, 
perfect  in  form  and  pure  in  color,  which  is  a  deep  pink  or 
light  rose.  It  is  the  shape  of  a  shallow  cup,  and  every 
petal  is  disposed  with  almost  mathematical  precision. 
Many  think  it  the  most  beautiful  rose  grown,  while  others 
regard  its  formality  as  an  objection.  Its  weak  points  are 
lack  of  odor  and  poor  keeping  qualities.  Being  difficult  to 
propagate,  it  is  always  scarce  and  high  in  the  market,  and 
so  is  not  so  extensively  grown  as  it  would  otherwise  be. 

Another  superb  rose  of  the  same  color  is  Madame  Ga- 
briel Luizet.  The  flowers  are  somewhat  irregular  in  shape 
and  the  petals  disposed  with  conspicuous  informality,  and  yet 
with  a  peculiar  grace  that  is  really  bewitching.  To  me 
there  is  no  rose  in  this  class  more  beautiful  than  this  when 
grown  at  its  best.  Like  the  Baroness,  it  does  not  strike 
readily  from  cuttings,  and  hence  is  little  grown — less  than 
it  deserves  to  be. 

A  good  old  rose  is  General  Jacqueminot,  so  well  known 
for  its  beautiful  crimson  buds  and  lovely  open  flower  that 
little  need  be  said  in  its  praise.  Everybody  has  or  should 
have  it  in  a  rose-garden  ever  so  small. 

Fisher  Holmes  is  not  so  well  known,  yet  little  if  at  all 
inferior  to  General  Jacqueminot.  The  buds  are  not  quite 
so  fine,  but  the  open  flower  is  better,  barring  the  color, 
which  is  just  a  little  less  brilliant,  but  it  is  more  lasting. 
The  plant  is  an  excellent  grower.    It's  a  fine  sort. 

Gloire  de  Margott  n  is  among  our  more  recent  acquisi- 
tions in  the  way  of  brilliant  crimsons,  and  promises  to  rank 
first  class.  It  is  good  in  bud  and  in  half-open  and  open 
flower,  very  sweet  and  productive.  Its  fault  is  lack  of  suffi- 
cient strength  in  the  flower-stems  to  bear  aloft  their  beauti- 
ful burden,  and  they  droop.  As  a  tall  standard,  this  variety 
would  be  unexcelled. 

Alfred  Colomb  is  a  light  crimson  rose,  very  double,  very 
sweet  and  very  perfect  in  form,  not  quite  so  formal  as  Bar- 
oness Rothschild,  but  none  the  worse  for  that.  It  is  a 
fairly  good  bloomer,  and  grows  well  in  most  places  if  well 
cared  for.  This  variety  and  Marshall  P.  Wilder  and  also 
Marie  Baumann  resemble  each  other  so  closely  that  the 
owner  of  a  small  collection  having  one  would  not  need 
either  of  the  others. 

Few  crimson  roses  are  possessed  of  more  real  loveliness 
than  Ulrich  Brunner.  It  is  a  child  of  Paul  Neyron.  The 
plant  is  a  close  duplicate  of  the  parent,  but  the  flower, 
while  quite  large,  has  none  of  the  coarseness  of  Neyron, 
but  is  chaste,  refined  and  exceedingly  fair  to  look  upon. 

Of  a  somewhat  deeper  shade  of  crimson  are  S.  Reynolds 
Hole  and  Jean  Lelievre,  two  beautiful  creations  for  which 
we  ought  to  be  thankful  if  we  are  not.  The  former  does 
well  with  us,  but  others  complain  that  it  seems  always  ail- 
ing.   The  latter  is  robust  and  as  beautiful  as  it  is  strong. 

Roses  of  a  dark  maroon  are  apt  to  burn  in  the  sun  and 
become  a  dull  black.  They  should  consequently  occupy 
positions  of  at  least  partial  protection.  Baron  de  Bon- 
stetten,  Abel  Carriere,  Jean  Liabaud  and  Prince  Camille 


de  Rohan  are  all  good  sorts.  A  little  lighter  in  color  and 
less  liable  to  injury  in  the  sun  are  Earl  Dufferin,  a  new 
sort,  and  Due  de  Cazes,  which  has  the  peculiarity  of  being 
dark  in  the  middle  of  the  flower  while  a  few  of  the  outer 
rows  of  petals  are  of  a  distinctly  lighter  shade. 

The  most  satisfactory  roses  for  the  Pacific  coast  are 
those  of  the  ever-blooming  family,  of  which  the  teas  {Rosa 
Indica  Odoratd)  form  the  most  important  division.  This 
group,  now  the  most  extensive  in  cultivation,  owes  its  origin 
to  two  varieties — the  Blush  Tea  and  Yellow  Tea,  intro- 
duced into  England  from  China  in  the  early  part  of  this 
century.  The  common  name  comes  from  the  resemblance 
of  the  odor  of  the  flowers  to  that  of  a  fine  quality  of  tea. 
Unlike  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  that  run  up  through  all  the 
shades  of  red  to  the  most  intense  crimson  and  maroon  with 
no  yellows,  the  teas,  in  their  purity,  have  no  crimsons,  the 
nearest  approach  being  a  tawny  pink  or  bronze  rose  such 
as  is  found  in  Comtesse  Riza  du  Pare,  Madame  Lambard 
and  Baron  de  St.  Triviers.  True,  several  roses  have  been 
sent  out  as  teas  like  Papa  Gontier,  a  light  crimson,  and 
Princess  Sagan,  a  most  intense  and  brilliant  maroon;  but 
these  are  beyond  question  hybrids,  with  some  of  the  crim- 
son Bengals  as  pollen  parents.  Yellows  and  pinks  are  the 
prevailing  colors  of  the  teas. 

Madam  Lambard  is  one  of  the  best  known  teas,  of  a 
tawny  rose  color  usually,  though  sometimes  it  comes  a 
light  pink.  It  is  fine  both  in  bud  and  open  flower,  a  good, 
healthy  grower  and  every  way  desirable. 

Comtesse  Riza  du  Pare  is  a  stalwart  grower  and  very 
good  in  spring  and  autumn.  In  summer  its  somewhat 
irregular  flowers,  much  the  color  of  Madame  Lambard,  are 
apt  to  burn  and  become  abortive.  A  fine  bunch  of  Riza  du 
Pare,  with  its  shining  bronzy  foliage,  is  a  buoquet  fit  for  a 
queen. 

Baron  de  St.  Triviers,  in  color  a  little  lighter  than  the 
foregoing  and  similar  in  manner  of  growth,  is  one  of  the 
roses  that  always  gives  satisfaction.  It  is  particularly  good 
in  bud  and  in  the  spring  the  open  flowers  are  full  and  ex- 
ceedingly fine,  but  in  summer  and  autumn  they  are  but 
semidouble.  It  blooms  with  great  freedom  and  almost 
continuously. 

One  of  the  very  best  roses  of  any  sort  is  Catherine  Mer- 
met.  The  color  is  a  peculiarly  beautiful  shade  of  pink, 
and  the  form  of  the  bud  and  half  open  flower  is  beautiful 
beyond  description.  It  must  be  seen  in  its  integrity  to  be 
fully  appreciated.  As  a  grower  it  is  fairly  vigorous  and 
healthy.    It  is  apt  to  bloom  in  crops,  resting  between. 

Bougere  is  a  fine  old  rose,  a  good  deal  in  the  way  of 
Mermet,  but  it  is  little  disparagement  to  say  that  it  is  also 
a  good  deal  inferior.  Bougere  is  a  very  profuse  bloomer 
early  in  the  season  but  rather  shy  in  summer  and  autumn. 
The  flowers  are  borne  on  long  stems  fine  for  cutting. 

There  is  a  considerable  section  of  the  teas,  pink  of  vari- 
ous shades  in  color,  and  in  shape  nearly  globular.  Being 
but  semidouble  they  are  at  their  best  in  the  bud  or  half 
open  state.  Of  this  section  Duchesse  de  Brabant  (known 
as  Comtesse  de  la  Barthe)  may  be  taken  as  the  type. 
They  are  all  good  growers  and  all  beautiful  and  desirable. 

Some  are  finer  than  the  Duchesse  but  none  bloom  so 
freely  and  continuously,  unless  it  be  Madame  Joseph 
Schwartz,  one  of  her  children,  which,  by  the  way,  is  usually 
described  as  a  white  rose,  but  at  its  best  there  is  always 
present  shadings  of  pink.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  we 
place  in  this  section  Charles  Rovolli,  Souvenir  de  Madame 
Pernet,  Sunrise  (local  name)  and  President  (known  also  as 
Adam).  Somewhat  resembling  this  group,  but  of  more 
spreading  form  of  flower,  are  Souvenir  d'un  Ami  and 
Madame  Jure.  The  latter  has  rather  too  loose  a  flower, 
but  is  very  chaste  and  pretty  and  blooms  with  a  freedom 
and  continuity  unexcelled  by  any.  It  deserves  to  be  better 
known. 

Laurette  is  the  most  stalwart  bush  rose  of  which  I  have 
any  knowledge.  It  may  easily  be  trained  into  tree  form 
and  will  make  a  bush  eight  feet  high  with  a  stem  two  and  a 
half  or  three  inches  in  diameter  in  four  or  five  years  from 
planting.  It  is  a  good  bloomer  too,  and  its  flowers  are 
fully  up  to  the  average  in  quality.  The  color  is  creamy 
white  with  pink  edgings  and  sometimes  mottlings  on  the 
petals.    Splendid  for  a  lawn. 

Rubens  is  a  rose  exceedingly  fine  in  bud  and  good  in 
open  flower,  but  is  rather  shy  of  her  charms  after  the 
spring  blooming.     The  color  is  a  very  light  shade  of  pink. 

Marie  Van  Houtte  is  a  rose  that  never  fails  to  please  and 
satisfy.  The  buds  are  light  yellow — almost  white — with 
crimson  shadings,  and  the  fully-developed  flower  somewhat 
cupped  in  shape,  the  petals  being  gracefully  but  not  formal- 
ly disposed.  In  the  center  it  is  pale  yellow  or  salmon, 
shading  up  to  crimson  at  the  outer  edge.  This  sort,  by  be- 
ing grown  in  partial  shade,  readily  develops  into  a  climber. 

Somewhat  in  the  way  of  Marie  Van  Houtte  are  Princess 
of  Wales  and  Susanna  Schultheis.  The  former  is  fuller  in 
flower  but  not  so  free  in  bloom,  and  the  latter  more  nearly 
single,  but  a  profuse  producer  of  very  fine  buds,  making  it 
good  for  commercial  purposes  especially.  Of  the  three,  in 
a  small  collection,  Marie  Van  Houtte  is  to  be  preferred. 

Madame  Cusin  is  fine  when  grown  under  glass,  its  pearly 
petals  being  edged  with  purest  crimson,  but  it  is  not  so 
satisfactory  out  of  doors.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Madame  de  Watteville,  and  yet,  under  favorable  outdoor 
conditions  they  are  both  ravishing  in  their  beauty. 

A  somewhat  fancy  rose  is  Marquise  de  Viviens.  The 
flower  is  loose  and  informal,  but  half-way  down  the  petals 
reach  a  shade  of  pink  that  began  at  the  outer  extremity  of 
each  with  crimson.  The  center  being  white  and  the  shad- 
ing very  pure  in  color,  the  effect  is  delightful.  A  bunch  of 
Marquise  roses  is  hard  to  excel  in  real  artistic  beauty. 

There  are  not  many  white  teas  of  real  excellence. 
However,  we  have  in  The  Bride  the  best  white  of  any  sort. 
It  is  a  sport  from  Catherine  Mermet  and  is  a  close  copy 
in  all  bat  color.  Sometimes  it  comes  pure  white,  but  usu- 
ally pinks  a  little  on  the  extremities  of  the  petals,  not  to  its 
injury  in  appearance,  but  only  to  its  quality  as  a  white  rose. 

Miss  Edith  Gifford  would  be  a  good  white  only  that  it 
has  a  pink  or  buff  tinge  in  the  center;  and  Cornelia  Cook 
would  be  another  only  for  a  tinge  of  green  and  a  confirmed 
disposition  to  perish  in  the  bud.    Marcelin  Roda  is  better, 


though  a  little  green  also.  Bella  is  white  and  fairly  good. 
Madame  Joseph  Schwartz  is  very  good,  but  is  a  very  light 
pink  instead  of  white.  Best  of  all,  next  to  Bride,  however, 
is  Niphetos.  The  full-blown  flower  is  too  open  but  the 
buds  cannot  be  excelled  by  even  The  Bride.  Devoniensis 
should  have  been  mentioned  before.  It  is  a  real  beauty 
but  rather  poor  as  a  grower,  and  a  shy  bloomer.  The 
climber's  variety  is  particularly  excellent — when  you  get  it. 
It  may  be  well  to  say  here  that  Marie  Guillot,  a  rose  of 
much  repute  elsewhere,  is  of  no  value  here.  The  buds  are 
poor,  and  not  one  in  fifty  can  be  induced  to  open. 

{Concluded  next  week.) 


Petals  of  a  Ghrysanthemnm. 

At  the  last  regular  meeting  of  the  California  State  Floral 
Society,  the  Sherwood  Hall  Nursery  Company  reported 
the  result  of  the  chrysanthemum  guessing  contest,  at  the 
recent  fall  exhibition,  in  wh  ch  two  prizes  of  $50  and  $25 
were  offered  to  the  person  guessing  nearest  the  number  of 
petals  in  a  large  "prince"  bloom.    Says  the  report : 

"  There  were  3786  ballots  cast.  The  estimates  of  petals 
ranged  all  tie  way  from  126  to  40,000.  The  actual  num- 
ber of  petals  was  512.  Guesses  above  2000  were  very 
numerous,  and  those  below  600  were  greatly  in  the  minor- 
ity. Well-known  florists  who  tried  their  hand  showed  a 
depressing  familiarity.  Mrs.  M.  B  Russ,  6  Columbia 
square,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Sparrowe,  531  Alvarado  street,  Mr.  C. 
Redecher,  612  Bush  street,  and  Master  Willie  Bennett, 
Protestant  Orphan  Asylum,  were  the  successful  contestants. 
The  $50  prize  was  divided  among  the  three  first  named, 
and  the  $25  prize  went  to  Master  Bennett.  Not  the  least 
noteworthy  result  of  the  contest  was  the  information  that 
376  guesses  gave  that  they  possessed  gardens.  Of  this 
number,  265  are  in  this  city,  and  11 1  in  the  suburbs. 
Doubtless  there  were  many  who  failed  to  slate  the  fact, 
probably  as  many  more,  so  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
certainly  from  700  to  1000  visitors  to  your  exhibition  not 
only  possess  gardens,  but,  judging  from  their  interest  in 
visiting  the  show,  are  themselves  workers  in  their  gardens 
and  lovers  of  floriculture  and  horticulture." 


The  Viticultural  Exhibit. 

The  State  Viticultural  Commission  held  its  semi- 
annual meeting  in  San  Francisco  Monday,  and  decided  to 
oppose  the  passage  of  what  is  known  as  the  Raines  bill, 
now  before  Congress,  and,  if  necessary,  to  send  a  represen- 
tative on  to  Washington  for  that  purpose.  The  commis- 
sioners contend  that,  should  the  bill  be  passed  by  Con- 
gress, the  country  will  be  flooded  with  cheap  and  impure 
wines.  One  of  the  sections  of  the  bill  provides  that  any 
sweet-wine  maker  can  fortify  his  wines  with  brandy  free  of 
the  internal  revenue  tax,  provided  that  not  more  than  four 
per  cent  of  sugar  is  contained  therein,  and  also  that  when 
the  wine  is  fortified  it  does  not  contain  more  than  24  per 
cent  of  alcohol. 

The  commissioners  also  addressed  an  open  letter  to  the 
California  World's  Fair  Commissioners,  calling  them 
severely  to  account  for  allotting  the  viticulturists  only  728 
square  feet  of  space,  out  of  a  total  of  60,000  in  the  Califor- 
nia building,  in  which  to  make  an  exhibit.  The  viti- 
culturists had  asked  for  one-fi'th  the  available  space,  repre- 
senting that  the  wine  industry  is  one  of  the  most  important 
in  the  State,  and  that  viticulturists  pay  a  total  of  one-fifth 
the  taxes.  The  commission  intimated  that  unless  very 
much  larger  space  were  granted,  no  wine  exhibit  would  be 
made  at  the  fair. 


A  Handy  Vine  Puller. 

Penryn,  Dec.  ID  1892. 
To  THE  Editor: — 1  notice  that  in  your  last  number  you  state  that 
you  tiave  published  handy  arrangements  for  pulling  out  vines.    I  do 
not  remember  them,  and  perhaps  others  would  like  to  have  them  re- 
peated. Alfred  Benham. 

The  following,  described  by  R.  E.  Wood  of  Napa  county, 
seems  well  suited  to  the  purpose:  It  is  nothing  more  than 
the  back  running-gear  of  a  common  lumber  wagon,  in- 
cluding the  reach,  for  a  lever,  and  two  short  pieces  of  log- 
chain,  say  about  two  feet  in  length,  with  hook  in  one  end 
and  ring  in  the  other.  Lightly  nail  or  tie  a  strip  of  inch 
board  on  top  of  the  bolster,  and  another  on  the  outside  to 
protect  the  paint,  then  loop  one  piece  of  the  chain  about 
the  reach  inside  the  axletree,  bring  the  loose  end  over  to 
hang  behind.  One  man  now  raises  up  the  front  end  of  the 
reach,  another  loops  the  ring  of  short  chain  No.  2  over  the 
the  stump  of  the  vine  to  be  taken  out,  and  places  the  hook 
in  the  link  of  the  chain  on  the  wagon,  high  up  as  possible. 
Bring  down  the  lever  and  hook  up  the  chain  two  or  three 
times  and  the  job  is  done.  I  saw  vines  taken  out  at  the 
rate  of  more  than  one  a  minute  by  this  simple  process. 

Reported  Deal  in  Lima  Beans. 

New  York,  Dec.  12.— For  about  a  week  or  ten  days  past  there  have 
been  signs  of  something  in  the  nature  of  a  "  big  deal"  In  dried  Califor- 
nia Lima  beans.  As  the  story  goes,  three  different  combinations  were 
quietly  laying  their  pipes,  with  the  majority  calculating  ui  on  doing 
something  out  of  the  ordinary  line  before  the  first  of  February.  The 
minority,  in  which  a  live  Callfornlan  and  a  wide-awake  New  York 
broker  figure  as  the  leading  spirits,  seem  to  have  taken  time  by  the 
forelock  and  outgeneraled  the  majority.  In  any  event,  a  certain 
amount  of  substantial  tact  and  considerable  strong  circumstantial 
evidence  go  to  show  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  crop  of  the  season 
of  1892  has  been  placed  under  contract,  and  nearly  all  the  beans  In- 
volved in  the  deal  will  pass  directly  into  the  hands  of  distributers 
well  acquainted  with  the  poslilon  of  the  market  from  the  visible  sup- 
ply to  tne  almost,  certain  outlets  during  the  next  ten  mon  hs.  The 
facts  picked  up  do  not  warrunt  the  statement  that  the  market  la 
"  cornered,"  nor  does  It  appear  that  there  is  any  Intention  of  making 
a  gold  mine  out  of  a  bean  d^al,  but  that  the  supplies  have  been  pretty 
well  concentrated  is  more  than  a  vague  possibility. 


Fair  at  Portebville  — The  Horticultural  Society, 
comprising  the  district  of  Fresno,  Tulare  and  Kern  coun- 
ties, has  decided  to  hold  a  citrus  fair  at  Porterville,  begin- 
ning December  29th.  It  is  the  first  attempt  of  the  society 
to  hold  such  a  fair.  Much  interest  has  been  manifested, 
and  it  seems  certain  that  the  fair  will  be  an  entire  success, 
as  it  ought  to  b*. 


December  17,  1892. 


f  ACfFie  I^URAb>  f  RESS. 
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Horticulture. 


strawberries  and  Their  Cultivation. 

Gbizzly  Flats,  Cal.,  Nov.  30,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor: — Before  planting  a  new  patch  of  straw- 
berries, tlie  ground  ahould  be  well  enriched,  with  a  good 
application  of  manure,  or  some  good  fertilizer,  and 
thoroughly  plowed  and  harrowed.  The  rows  should  be 
about  four  foet  apart;  plants  set  about  18  inches  apart; 
the  ground  should  be  thoroughly  pressed  around  each 
plant,  and  plants  should  be  set  down  in  the  earth,  even 
with  their  crowns.  If  you  live  in  a  country  where  irriga- 
tion is  not  practiced,  and  intend  setting  out  a  large  field, 
the  ground  should  be  well  rolled  with  a  good  roller  after 
the  plants  are  set  out;  but  if  irrigation  is  practiced,  the 
plants  should  be  trenched  in,  so  that  they  can  be  irrigated. 
If  plants  are  received  from  a  distance,  unwrap  them,  and 
if  there  are  too  many  plants  to  be  set  out  in  a  day,  pud- 
dle the  roots  in  a  mixture  of  very  thick  mud  and  water, 
and  then  place  away  in  the  cellar,  and  they  will  keep 
safely  for  several  days.  Never  dump  plants  that  have 
been  sent  from  a  distance,  into  a  tub  of  water  when  you 
receive  them,  as  it  will  invariably  kill  them.  Follow  the 
above  method  and  you  will  be  all  right. 

When  your  strawberry  plants  get  to  growing,  look  out 
for  weed?;  keep  them  out  as  much  as  possible;  let  all  the 
first  runners  take  hold  and  form  young  plants  until  the 
rows  are  about  12  inches  wide.  After  they  pass  that  limit 
they  should  always  be  cut  off,  unless  you  wish  to  raise  a 
new  lot  of  plants.  If  you  plant  the  leading  varieties  of 
strawberries,  have  every  fifth  row  a  staminate  sort,  or  per- 
fect flowering.  Many  of  the  most  valuable  kinds  of  straw- 
berries are  pistillate  sorts,  and  require  a  staminate  sort 
near  at  hand  to  fertilize  their  blossoms.  Staminate  sorts 
are  always  self-fertilizing.  A.bout  all  the  Alpine  straw- 
berries are  perfect-flowering,  and  several  superior  varieties 
of  the  large  strawberries  are  perfect-flowering,  such  as  the 
Oregon  Everbearing,  Cumberland,  Triumph,  Oapt.  Jack, 
etc.  Strawberries,  where  they  can  be  irrigated,  should 
have  floods  of  water  during  their  fruiting  season. 

In  regard  to  the  time  of  planting  I  should  prefer  spring 
planting,  although  strawberries  in  this  climate  can  be 
safely  transplanted  any  day  of  the  year.  In  the  hottest 
months  they  may  be  started  successfully,  if  they  are 
shaded  and  well  watered  for  a  short  time — shaded  for  a 
couple  of  days  and  watered  for  about  four  hours.  Many 
persons  prefer  August  set  plants,  because  the  next  season 
there  is  a  crop  of  fruit;  but  there  are  many  varieties  of 
strawberries  that  commence  blooming  in  a  few  weeks 
from  the  time  of  planting,  and  furnish  part  of  a  crop,  even 
if  planted  in  May,  June  or  July.  Of  course,  the  climate 
has  most  to  do  with  thb;  possibly  in  an  eastern  climate 
such  a  thing  could  not  be  done. 

The  varieties  of  strawberries  determine  the  renewing 
of  the  beds.  Thus,  Alpine  strawberries  are  good  for 
several  years,  while  the  large  varieties  should  be  renewed 
every  two  or  three  years,  that  is,  after  two  or  three  fruit- 
ing seasons.  The  first  season  is  not  generally  counted. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  people  in  America  could  raise  straw- 
berries if  they  only  tried,  and  there  is  no  other  fruit  that 
succeeds  in  such  a  diversity  of  soils  and  climates. 

Strawberries  are  a  better-paying  crop  than  many  varie- 
ties of  larger  fruits.  According  to  the  varieties  planted, 
you  can  raise  from  500  to  2000  quarts  to  the  acre;  and  in 
California  there  are  soils,  climates  and  possibilities,  that 
suggest  that  even  3000  quarts  could  be  raised  of  the  new 
and  improved  kinds. 

The  varieties  mentioned  below  are  not  strictly  new,  but 
are  the  varieties  that  I  think  will  pay  best: 

Haverland,  a  pistillate  variety,  an  immense  yielder, 
splendid  shipper,  well-colored,  good  size  and  fine  flavor. 
This  is  the  variety  of  strawberry  that  no  person  has  given 
a  bad  report  of.  I  should  think  it  would  do  well  in  many 
portions  of  California. 

Warfield  No  2,  a  pistillate  variety,  is  a  vary  productive 
strawberry,  and  leads  most  all  tried  varieties.  The  fruit 
is  a  very  beautiful,  glossy  red,  long,  conical  in  shape,  a 
splendid  flavor  and  good  shipper;  said  to  be  the  finest 
variety  shipped  to  Chicago  in  any  quantity  last  year. 
Seems  to  succeed  well  in  all  places.  This  variety  of 
strawberry  runs  an  even  size,  which  is  a  great  point  in  its 
favor.    The  plants  are  very  vigorous  in  growth. 

Gaudy — This  is  a  very  superior,  late  variety,  a  very 
large  berry  and  large  plant.  The  berries  are  somewhat 
conical  in  shape,  are  possessed  of  a  delicious  flavor  and 
delicate  aroma,  said  to  be  suggestive  of  both  peaches  and 
strawberries;  is  fairly  productive  and  a  perfect-flowering 
varietv. 

Parker  Earle  ranks  first  among  all  late  varieties;  berries 
highly  colored  with  yellow  seeds,  berries  very  large  and 
quality  good;  very  productive.    A  staminate  sort. 

Oregon  Everbearing  is  a  splendid  variety;  succeeds  best 
on  clayey  soil;  furnishes  an  abundance  of  berries  from 
May  until  the  ifrosi;  berries  large,  deliciously  flavored  and 
a  great  shipper.  This  plant  stands  great  extremes  of  heat 
and  moisture.    A  staminate  variety. 

Honey  strawberry,  (Red  Alpine)  is  an  everbearing 
variety  and  furnishes  an  abundance  of  fruit  all  season 
long.  Berries  are  a  glowing  red  in  color,  exceedingly 
sweet  and  delicious  in  flavor;  small  to  medium  in  size,  for 
table  use  unrivalled. 

Mill  City,  a  California,  wild  Alpine  strawberry;  plant 
very  vigorous;  an  overbearing  variety;  fruit  very  beautiful 
and  highly  colored,  small  to  medium  size;  the  finest  fla- 
vored of  all  strawberries. 

Unknown  Variety,  a  wonderful  strawberry  cultivated  in 
this  country;  it  is  a  vigorous,  powerful  grower,  with  im- 
mense leaves  and  blossoms;  the  fruit  is  deliciously  flavored 
and  of  very  large  size.  It  is  oblong  in  shape,  very  firm, 
and  would  be  an  excellent  shipper.  It  is  an  everbearing 
variety,  and  yif^Ids  its  immense  berries  until  the  frost 
comcH,  and  would  possibly  yield  all  winter  if  the  frost  did 


not  injure  it.  I  shall  send  several  plants  to  the  experi- 
ment stations  and  have  it  thoroughly  tested. 

Red  Bush  Alpine  and  White  Bush  Alpine  are  straw- 
berries destitute  of  runners.  They  are  immensely  prolific 
and  fine  flavored;  a  splendid  variety  for  family  use. 

In  raising  strawberries  by  the  acre  for  canneries  and 
city  markets,  your  pistillate  varieties  should  predominate, 
and  to  insure  direct  poUenizing,  you  should  plant  some 
good  staminate  sort  every  fourth  or  fifth  row.  The  Oregon 
Everbearing  would  be  very  good  as  a  fertilizer. 

S.  L.  Watkins. 

Premiums  for  the  Citrus  Pair. 

The  following  is  the  complete  premium  list  for  the  State 
Citrus  Fair,  to  be  held  in  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion,  San 
Francisco,  from  January  lo  to  February  ir,  1893: 


CLASS  I— COUNTY  EXHIltlT. 

Best  display  of  citrus  fruits. 

First  premium   $250  00 

S-cond  premium    200  00 

Third  premium   150  00 

Fourth  premium   100  00 

Filtb  premium   50  00 

Total  $750  00 

CLASS  II— BUDDED  ORANGES. 

Best  general  display  by  producer. 

First  premium   $200  00 

Second  premium   150  00 

Third  premium   100  00 

Fourth  premium   7S 

Fifth  premium   50  00 

Sixth  premium   40  00 

Seventh  premium   30  00 

Eighth  premium   20  00 

Ninth  premium   10  00 

Tenth  premium   5  00 


Total  ■  $680  00 

CLASS  III  — BUDDED  ORANGES. 

Best  12  budded  oranges  grown  by  exhibitor. 

First  premium  $10  00 

Second  premium   .*   9  00 

Third  premium   8  00 

Fourth  premium   7  00 

Fifth  premium   6  00 

Sixth  premium  ;   5  00 

Seventh  premium   400 

Eighth  premium   3  00 

Ninth  premium   2  00 

Tenth  premium   i  no 


Total  $55  00 

CLASS  IV— BUDDED  ORANGES. 

Bist  display  standard  boxes  packed  for  market.  Not  less  than 
five  boxes. 

First  premium  $25  00 

Second  premium   20  00 

Third  premium   15  00 


Total   $6o  00 

CLASS  V— SEEDLING  ORANGES. 

Best  general  display  by  producer. 

First  premium  $150  00 

Second  piemium   100  00 

Third  premium   75  00 

Fourth  premium    60  00 

Fifth  premium   40  00 

Sixth  premium   30  00 

Seventh  premium   25  00 

Eighth  premium   20  00 

Ninth  premium   10  00 

Tenth  premium    5  co 


Total  $515  00 

CLASS  VI— SEEDLING  ORANGES. 

Bast  12  seedling  oranges  grown  by  exhibitor. 

First  premium  $10  co 

Second  premium   9  00 

Third  premium   8  00 

Fourth  premium   7  00 

Fifth  premium   6  00 

Sixth  premium   5  00 

Seventh  premium   4  oc 

Eighth  premium   3  00 

Ninth  premium    2  o3 

Tenth  premium    i  00 


Total  $55  00 

CLASS    VII— SEEDLING  ORANGES, 

Best  display  standard  boxes  packed  for  market. 

First  premium  $25  00 

Second  premium   20  00 

Third  premium   15  00 


Total  $60  00 

CLASS  VIII  — LEMONS. 

Bast  display  by  producer. 

First  premium  $50  00 

Second  premium                                                                    35  00 

Third  premium                                                                      25  00 

Fou'th  premium                                                                 15  00 

Filth  premium                                                                   lo  00 


Total  $135  CO 


©HE  ]E{lEU>ID. 


The  Hop  Market. 

A  Santa  Rosa  Republican  reporter  had  an  interview  with 
one  of  Sonoma  county's  leading  hop-producers,  recently, 
The  hop  market,  prevailing  prices,  the  outlook  for  better 
figures,  shipping,  etc.,  were  discussed  at  considerable 
length.  The  gentleman  is  well  up  in  his  business,  and, 
being  assured  that  his  name  would  not  be  divulged,  talked 
with  reservation. 

"  The  prevailing  price  for  hops  here,  if  it  can  be  said 
there  is  any  such  a  thing,"  said  he,  "  is  about  20  cents  per 


pound,  but  the  newspaper  quotations  hardly  justify  that 
figure;  and  it  takes  a  good  article  to  bring  that.  For  some 
reason  the  market  is  devoid  of  much  life  this  year." 

In  regard  to  a  report  that  the  hopbuyers  here  had  com- 
bined, pooled,  or  are  "standing  in,"  the  gentlemen  said 
he  could  not  say  that  the  report  was  true,  but  there  is  cer- 
tainly ground  upon  which  to  construct  such  a  suspicion. 
The  fact  that  the  buyers  do  not  bid  against  each  other 
gives  rise  to  such  an  apprehension.  It  would  only  be  in 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  times  to  suspect  such  a  con- 
dition of  affairs. 

The  question  was  asked  if  it  does  not  pay  to  ship  hops 
direct  to  the  London  market.  The  hopgrower  said  that 
from  what  he  had  learned  from  those  who  had  recently 
shipped  there,  he  thinks  it  must  pay  and  pay  very  well. 
One  grower  who  lives  here  shipped  66  bales  to  London 
through  the  agency  of  Flint  of  Sacramento,  and  the  hops 
there  sold  for  29  cents  per  pound,  and  they  were  not  of  the 
very  finest  quality,  either.  They  would  have  brought 
about  20  cents  per  pound  had  they  been  sold  here. 

In  regard  to  whether  it  is  safe  to  ship  to  London  as  a 
general  thing,  the  gentleman  said  he  could  not  say.  The 
hopbuyers  here  tell  us  that  the  reason  they  cannot  pay 
more  tiere  for  the  crop  is  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of 
selling  they  encounter  in  shipping  to  London.  For  in- 
stance, it  is  claimed  that  they  cannot  aflbrd  to  pay  25  cents 
here,  lest  by  the  time  the  hops  get  to  London  the  buyers 
there  may  not  want  them  at  figures  that  will  pay  for  ship- 
ping, or  may  not  want  them  at  all.  Buyers  there,  they 
say,  prefer  to  buy  on  sight,  and  would  rather  do  that  than 
buy  on  future  delivery.  There  is  no  doub%  said  the  gen- 
tleman, that  it  pays  to  ship  to  London,  if  one  can  sell  the 
hops  when  they  get  there.  One  man,  who  had  an  inferior 
quality  of  hops,  for  which  he  could  not  get  more  than  18 
cents  per  pound  for  them  here,  in  London  received  23 
cents  per  pound  for  them.  He  says  that  growers  here 
hesitated  to  ship  there  before,  but  that  they  will  ship  in 
large  quantities  from  this  on.  They  are  shipped  by  rail  to 
New  York  and  from  there  go  to  England  in  the  big  Atlan- 
tic steamships. 

Alfalfa  in  Hay  Fork  Valley,  Trinity  County. 

Larribee,  Humboldt  Co.,  Dec.  5,  1862. 

To  THE  Editor: — Hay  Fork  is  an  old  mining  town 
situated  on  the  north  side  of  a  valley  of  the  same  name. 
Just  below  the  town  the  river  forks,  so  that  in  high  water 
the  valley  is  quite  badly  overflowed. 

There  is  a  gristmill  in  the  place,  and  as  the  freight  on 
all  the  flour  hauled  there  is  $30  per  ton,  Hay  Fork  flour 
commands  a  ready  sale  at  home. 

All  the  fertile  bottom  land  in  this  section  is  sown  in 
grain,  and  is  either  cut  for  hay  or  threshed.  This  leaves 
the  upper  foothill  land  on  the  ranchers'  hands.  This  sec- 
tion is  all  cut  up  with  mining  ditches  and  huge  caves  in 
the  side  of  the  mountain  where  the  hardy  miner  dug  for 
gold.  In  many  places  the  mines  have  ceased  to  pay, 
leaving  the  water  ditches  still  in  good  order.  The  miner 
turned  farmer;  from  hydraulicking  he  became  an  irriga- 
tionist.  • 

One  has  to  see  this  section  to  form  a  good  idea  of  the 
barrenness  of  the  side  hills;  where  it  is  not  a  solid  mass 
of  rocks,  it  looks  as  though  there  is  not  soil  enough  to 
grow  anything  prcfirably.  Where  I  thought  no  vegetation 
would  prosper,  I  found  fine  fields  of  alfalfa,  and  irrigated 
by  water  formerly  used  to  seek  the  precious  metal. 

About  20  pounds  of  seed  is  used  to  sow  an  acre  of  alfalfa, 
and  as  the  weather  becomes  very  hot  here  in  summer,  vast 
quantities  of  water  are  licked  up  by  the  hot  ground  and 
nearly  famished  alfalfa  stalks.  This  alfalfa  is  no  better 
than  in  many  places  where  it  is  sown  on  rich  valley  bot- 
toms, though  nearly  as  much  is  being  cut  per  acre  as  any 
I  have  ever  seen;  but  see  the  difficulties  they  work  under. 
They  grow  a  good  crop  on  ground  that  in  a  fertile  section 
one  would  hardly  pay  taxes  on  for  the  privilege  of  pasturing, 
let  alone  cultivating.  The  day  of  free  grass  is  nearly  a 
thing  of  the  past  for  California,  and  there  is  many  a  stock- 
ranch  that  is  running  on  the  same  as  before  the  land  was 
surveyed.  Something  must  be  done  to  conform  with 
the  change  of  value  in  the  lands;  and  many  a  locality 
can  take  a  profitable  lessen  from  the  farmers  of  Hay  Fork, 
who  are  making  the  most  of  their  opportunities. 

Ed  Robertson. 


Mbs.  Harriet  W.  R.  Strong  has  made  quite  a  finan- 
cial success  raising  pampas  plumes  on  her  ranch  in  Whit- 
tier,  Los  Angeles  county.  Here  she  has  a  place  of  220 
acres,  of  which  150  acres  are  set  out  in  walnut  trees.  Be- 
tween the  rows  of  these  the  pampas  plumes  are  grown. 
Before  Mrs.  Strong  went  into  the  business  the  plumes 
which  were  sold  throughout  the  world  came  from  South 
America,  and  while  people  admired  their  graceful  beauty 
they  were  very  unsatisfactory  for  ornamental  purposes, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  feathery  plumage  soon  dropped 
oS.  It  was  not  until  Mrs.  Strong  began  raising  them  on  a 
large  scale  that  a  successful  effort  was  made  to  find  some 
means  of  obviating  this.  To  Mrs.  Joseph  Sexton  of  Santa 
Barbara  is  due  the  credit  of  first  discovering  the  curing  and 
preserving  process  which  is  now  in  successful  use.  As  it 
is  now,  when  the  plumes  leave  Mrs.  Strong's  curing  estab- 
lishment they  have  been  so  treated  that  they  may  be 
handled,  practically  without  danger  or  injury.  From  the 
very  beginning  of  her  operations  Mrs.  Strong  has  been 
very  successful  in  finding  a  market  for  her  wares  in  Eu- 
rope, and  the  special  object  of  her  efforts  just  at  present  is 
to  increase  the  American  demand.  In  this  she  is  meeting 
with  encouraging  success.  Last  year  Mrs.  Strong  raised 
2,000,000  plumes,  the  crop  during  the  presentseason  being 
1,750,000.  Of  these  100,000  were  sold  in  this  country  for 
use  duriner  the  campaign,  and  650,000  were  disposed  of  in 
Europe.  The  remaining  1,000,000  were  reserved  for  use  at 
the  World's  Fair,  10,000  being  needed  for  the  interior 
decoration  of  the  California  building  alone. 
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A  California  Holstein-Priesian  Record. 

Edna,  San  Luis  Obispo  County,  Nov.  29. 
To  THE  Editor:— Enclosed  find  a  schedule  from  the 
record  of  my  Holstein  herd,  made  up  after  the  form  of  the 
English  Shorthorn  herd  published  in  the  Rural  Press  of 
Nov.  19.  The  first  six  numbers  were  imported  from  Hol- 
land in  calf  and  dropped  their  first  calves  on  my  ranch. 
The  others  I  either  bought  at  the  Underbill  dispersion  sale 
or  raised.  All  are  thoroughbred  and  registered  except  No. 
23.  She  was  from  the  Coots  herd  and  claimed  to  be 
thorou2hbred.  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  particularly 
to  the  record  of  this  cow,  as  an  illustration  of  what  feeding 
will  do  for  a  cow  four  years  old  when  the  feeding  was  com- 
menced. Also  to  the  records  of  Nos.  6  and  4  in  two-year- 
old  form;  and  of  No.  21. 
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Nearly  all  the  balance  of  these  cows  have  been  exam- 
ined and  have  made  the  necessary  record  for  advanced 
registry. 

Where  are  the  English  cows  beside  this  showing  ? 

E.  W.  Steele. 

What  Is  a  Good  Cow  Worth? 

The  cow,  says  Hoard's  Dairyman,  that  makes  500 
pounds  of  butter  in  a  year  is  worth  fully  $500  as  an  invest- 
ment; for  her  calf,  if  well-sired,  is  worth  all  it  costs  to  keep 
the  mother  a  year. 

On  the  above  the  National  Stockman  comments  as  fol- 
lows: At  first  glance  it  might  seem  that  this  is  not  true, 
but  when  we  to  inquire  into  the  business  we  find  that  it  is 
true,  that  as  a  business  investment  a  cow  that  will  make 
500  pounds  of  butter  in  a  year  is  worth  $500.  The  butter 
at  the  low  average  price  of  25  cents  a  pound  would  be 
worth  $125,  or  at  30  cents  it  would  be  worth  $150.  Five 
hundred  pounds  is  about  the  yield  of  lour  scrub  cows, 


and  you  have  only  one  cow  to  feed,  milk  and  care  for  gen- 
erally. Of  course  she  will  eat  a  lot  of  feed,  but  that  is  no 
objection  at  all;  in  dairying  we  use  cows  to  convert  food 
into  milk.  As  there  is  just  so  much  butter  in  a  bushel  of 
feed,  if  we  can  get  it  out  more  profitably  by  feeding  it  to 
one  cow  instead  of  three  or  four,  we  make  that  much  gain, 
because  in  one  case  we  have  only  one  cow  to  supply  with 
the  life  ration,  while  in  the  other  we  have  three  or  four. 

And  there  is  one  other  point  to  which  we  wish  to  call  at- 
tention, that  if  we  had  a  few  extra  good  cows  instead  of  a 
large  lot  of  average  ones,  the  risk  of  loss  is  less  by  the  va- 
rious diseases  to  which  cows  are  subject.  If  we  only  have 
ten  good  cows  the  losses  would  in  all  probability  be  less  in 
proportion  than  if  we  have  20  or  30  average  cows,  for  we 
could — and  no  doubt  would — give  the  ten  good  cows  more 
personal  attention  than  the  larger  lot  of  the  others;  it  holds 
good  in  all  cases  that  we  give  better  care  to  that  which 
pays  us  best. 

To  go  back;  while  we  would  not  advise  the  purchase  of 
cows  for  dairy  work  at  $500  per  head  (though  a  5oo-pound 
cow  is  worth  it),  yet  we  would  advise  the  purchase  of  extra 
good  cows  at  an  extra  price  rather  than  to  buy  average 
cows  at  an  average  price. 

©HE  JStOCK  ^AF^D. 

"  Who  Has  a  White  Bull  ?  " 

Written  for  the  Rd«al  Press. 

Such  is  the  heading  of  an  editorial  in  the  Breeders'  Ga- 
zette, wljich  says:  "This  is  such  aa  extraordinary  '  want ' 
in  this  country  that  we  give  it  this  prominence  in  the  hope 
that  a  calf  or  young  bull  of  good  form  and  of  the  much- 
despised  color  can  be  found." 

Has  it  then  come  to  this  that  the  puerile  practice  of 
breeding  for  all-red  animals  has  been  carried  to  such  an 
extent  that  an  animal  of  a  well-recognized  and  original  color 
in  Shorthorns  is  so  hard  to  find  that  one  of  the  leading 
papers  of  America,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  breeding, 
should  think  it  worth  while  to  devote  a  half  column  of  its 
mo.-t  valuable  space  to  the  subject  in  order  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  its  readers  to  such  an  "extraordinary  want  1" 

Is  not  the  craze  for  using  nothing  but  red  bulls,  by  which 
so  much  harm  has  been  done  in  almost  countless  herds,  on 
the  wane  yet?  If  not,  it  ought  to  be  by  this  time — at 
any  rate,  by  all  breeders  who  take  an  interest  in  the  gen- 
eral welfare  and  improvement  of  Shorthorns,  and  through 
them,  the  beef  cattle  of  almost  the  whole  country.  All  who 
have  taken  an  interest  in  the  reports  of  cattle  at  the  dif- 
ferent State  Fairs  throughout  the  country  cannot  but  have 
noticed  that  the  principal  winn*^rs  of  the  best  prizes  were 
roans,  more  so,  however,  in  England  than  in  America; 
and  where  were  your  roans  without  the  white  ? 

The  white  bull  wanted,  it  is  true,  if  found,  is  to  cross 
upon  black-polled  cows,  with  a  view  to  producing  a  su- 
perior class  of  beef  animals — a  cross  which  stands  second 
to  none  in  the  production  of  such,  and  in  regard  to  which 
the  Gazette  s&ys:  "We  are  sufiicienlly  interested  in  the 
idea  to  do  the  necessary  advertising  in  the  matter,  and  in 
this  public  way,  simply  because  it  brings  forward  a  point 
in  cattle-breeding  that  we  have  often  thought  might  be  well 
worth  serious  consideration  at  the  hands  of  our  readers. 
'  It's  all  well  enough  to  talk  about  it,'  one  may  say,  '  but 
where  is  your  white  bull  ?'  If  there  are  any  good  ones  in 
the  country  to  which  the  knife  has  not  been  applied,  we 
shall  be  pleased  to  hear  about  them." 

Well,  there  are  three  or  four  that  we  know  of  in  Cali- 
fornia; and  what  is  more,  at  least  two  of  them  are  by  a 
roan  bull  and  out  of  white  cows,  sired  by  a  white  bull  that 
was  well-known,  locally,  as  a  good  stock-getter  and  for  the 
improvement  he  made  in  the  herd  in  which  he  was  used 
for  several  years. 

The  above-named  cows  are  not  by  any  means  "despised  " 
on  account  of  their  color;  but,  as  if  in  spite  of  it,  being  of 
of  a  useful  sort,  are  much  esteemed  by  their  present  own- 
ers for  their  real  worth,  both  as  regular  and  good  breeders 
and  for  the  milk  they  give. 


Progressive  Breeding. 

Written  for  the  Rdkal  Pbebb. 

There  never  was  a  time  when  the  difference  in  price  be- 
tween choice  steers  and  common  beef  cattle  was  greater,  if 
so  great  as  at  the  present  time,  or  the  proportion  of  choice 
cattle  to  scrubs  so  small,  and  the  worst  of  it  is,  the  gap  is 
continually  widening,  so  that  the  great  centers  of  trade  are 
literally  flooded  with  scrub  stock. 

The  fact  is  easily  accounted  for.  Cattle  have  been  com- 
paratively low  for  a  number  of  years,  and  for  that  reason 
the  majority  of  breeders  of  either  beef  or  dairy  cattle  have 
not  thought  it  worth  their  while  to  invest  the  little  extra 
money  required  to  make  the  difference  between  buying  a 
good  bull  and  a  scrub. 

They  have  thus  been  breeding  down  instead  of  breeding 
up,  forgetful  of  the  fact  that  well  bred  animals  make  a 
more  profitable  use  of  food  consumed  than  do  the  scrubs. 

When  the  latter  class  come  to  market,  generally  an  over- 
crowded one,  the  seller  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  buyer,  in  a 
great  measure,  while  of  the  choice  and  choicest  classes 
there  is  seldom  enough  to  supply  the  demand,  so  that, 
within  reasonable  bounds,  the  seller  who  has  the  "  tops  "  is 
in  a  position  to  make  the  price. 

The  same  applies  to  dairy  stock.  Let  any  one  start  out 
to  buy  20  or  30  head  of  choice  milch  cows  and  he  will  soon 
find  that  they  are  very  scarce,  and,  when  found,  they  are 
worth  twice  the  price  of  the  average  class  of  fresh  cows 
that  come  to  the  city  markets. 

In  breeding  good  cattle  there  is  a  double  gain,  as  com- 
pared with  the  common  sorts.  They  make  a  greater  num- 
ber of  pounds  of  beef  on  the  same  feed,  and  the  beef  brings 
a  better  price — more  pounds  and  more  cents  per  pound 
is  what  it  comes  to;  therefore,  all  who  are  breeding  cattle 


should  interest  themselves  in  breeding  up,  keep  better  cat- 
tle, if  fewer  of  them,  and  thus  each  one  can  help  to  stop 
the  downward  course  which  is  so  easily  followed. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  standstill  in  breeding. 
Either  the  cattle  are  growing  better  or  thev  are  growing 
worse.  Let  each  one  pause  and  ask,  Am  I  breeding  up, 
or  breeding  down  ?  Are  my  cattle  getting  better  or  worse  ? 
It  is  one  or  the  other.  If  worse,  stop  it  now,  and  take  the 
first  step  forward  by  weeding  out  and  getting  rid  of  the 
scalawags — every  one  of  them,  at  any  price  they  will  bring 
— then  use  good  bulls  on  the  best  cows,  raise  the  calves 
well  and  keep  on  raising  them  well  as  long  as  they  will 
grow.  Feed  up  as  well  as  breed  up  and  success  is  as- 
sured. Breed  without  feed  does  not  improve  a  man's  cat- 
tle.   The  two  must  go  together. 

There  is  more  truth  than  most  people  give  credit  for  in 
the  saying  that  "  feed  is  half  the  breed,"  else  how  come 
the  early  maturity,  the  heavy  weights  as  compared  with 
age;  also,  the  large  yields  .of  milk  and  butter  that  are  pro- 
duced by  single  animals,  in  all  of  which  feed  must  be  the 
moving  power,  as  it  v/ere. 

The  man  who  is  a  judge  of  cattle,  a  good  feeder  and 
manager,  can,  to  a  certain  extent,  make  light  of  pedigree, 
for  at  all  times  his  good  feeding  will  bring  out  his  well-se- 
lected steers  in  such  shape  that  they  will  command  top 
prices  in  the  market.  Or,  if  a  dairyman,  he  will  so  breed 
and  feed  that  his  cows  will  be  in  profit  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  year,  producing  all  they  can  be  reasonably  made  to 
give  in  milk,  which,  in  tuin,  will  be  disposed  of  to  the  best 
advantage.  Such  a  man  would  be  successful  as  a  breeder 
of  thoroughbreds  and  make  good  cattle,  not  altogether  by 
his  good  feeding,  but  through  that,  added  to  good  breed- 
ing, would  leave  far  behind  the  poor  feeder,  though  he 
might  have  the  best  bred  cattle  in  the  world.  These,  for 
want  of  good  feeding,  would  lack  proper  development  of 
the  finer  and  more  valuable  parts,  and  in  consequence 
would  become  unfitted  for  transmitting  to  posterity  those 
valuable  qualities  most  sought  after  by  all  breeders  of  use- 
ful and  profitable  cattle,  with  or  without  pedigrees.  Pedi- 
gree of  itself  does  not  make  cattle  valuable.  To  be  valu- 
able they  must  be  good.  Pure-bred  cattle  neglected  and 
poorly  fed  will,  like  any  others  so  treated,  swiftly  come  to 
naught.    They  stand  in  the  way  of  progress. 

A  Oovemment  Cattle  Book. 

A  report  on  Diseases  of  Cattle,  prepared  under  the  di- 
rection of  Dr.  D.  E.  Salmon,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  about 
ready  to  issue  from  the  press.  It  contains  19  chapters, 
and  like  the  horse  book,  is  made  up  of  articles  prepared  by 
the  leading  members  of  the  veterinary  profession  in  this 
country,  including  many  of  those  who  contributed  to  the 
report  on  Diseases  of  the  Horse.  Among  those  contribut- 
ing to  the  present  volume  are  Drs.  Murray,  Harbaugh,  Lowe, 
Law,  Trumbower,  Salmon  and  Smith,  and  Prof.  W.  A. 
Henry,  of  Wisconsin.  Among  the  contributions  there  ate 
also  articles  by  the  late  Drs.  William  Dickson  and  V.  T. 
Atkinson. 

Dr.  Law's  contributions  cover  diseases  of  the  urinary 
organs  and  the  generative  organs,  also  diseases  following 
parturition,  and  the  diseases  of  young  calves.  Drs.  Sal- 
mon and  Smith  have  a  report  on  infectious  diseases, 
while  Prof.  Henry  is  represented  by  an  article  upon  the 
the  feeding  and  management  of  cattle.  Other  chapters 
treat  of  the  administering  of  medicines,  of  diseases  of  the 
digestive  organs,  poisons  and  poisoning,  diseases  of  the 
heart  and  blood  vessels,  noncontagious  diseases  of  the  or- 
gans of  respiration  and  diseases  of  the  nervous  system, 
bone  diseases  and  accidents,  surgical  operations,  tumors, 
diseases  of  the  skin,  of  the  foot,  and  of  the  eye  and  ear. 

The  general  design  of  the  work  is  to  fill  the  same  place 
witti  reference  to  cattle  that  the  report  on  the  Diseases  of 
the  Horse  does  in  regard  to  horses.  The  volume  consists 
of  496  pages  and  contains  44  full-page  illustrations.  Our 
stockmen  should  apply  at  once  for  a  copy,  addressing 
Hon  J.  M.  Rusk,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C. 
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First  Sheep  in  Humboldt  Coonty. 

Larribee,  Dec.  8,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor: — The  first  sheep  were  driven  to  this 
country  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Jackson  and  H.  C.  Houson.  Both 
had  been  engaged  in  the  sheep  business  on  shares  in  Sac- 
ramento valley,  and  during  the  dry  season  of  1864  they 
both  started  for  Humboldt,  where  the  grass  was  midside  to 
a  horse.  Mr.  Jackson  had  2000  head,  owning  700,  the  bal- 
ance on  shares,  while  Mr.  Houson  had  2700  head.  They 
took  them  to  the  south  side  of  Van  Duzen  river,  at  a  place 
where  Fort  Baker  was  shortly  after  built.  Thus  was  started 
the  Fort  Baker  ranch  now  owned  by  Messrs.  Russ  &  Por- 
ter. Mr.  Houson,  now  a  resident  of  Hydesville,  retired 
several  years  ago.  Mr.  Jackson  bought  a  squatter  right  to 
a  range  at  Spruce  Grove,  and  took  his  sheep  there.  Spruce 
Grove  is  high  land,  being  the  watershed  between  main 
Eel  river  and  South  fork  of  Eel  river,  and  now  the  locality 
is  known  as  Harris'  P.  O.  on  the  overland  road. 

Jackson's  sheep  were  sheared  in  Sacramento  valley  in 
March,  and  as  there  was  no  way  to  pack  or  haul  out  the 
wool,  they  were  not  shorn  that  fall.  The  feed  was  up  mid- 
side  to  a  horse,  all  over  the  range,  and  it  was  reported  that 
the  snow  did  not  lie  to  any  depth.  That  winter,  it  was  a 
stem- winder,  the  snow  lying  deep  all  over  the  ground.  The 
sheep  were  driven  down  to  Woodman's  ranch  on  Eel  river 
at  Fort  Seward,  and  there  they  cut  browse  and  lost  very 
few  sheep  during  a  heavy  snow  storm,  as  the  sheep  kept 
fat.  Then  there  came  a  heavy,  continued  rain,  and  the  wet 
and  weighty  fleeces  were  too  much  for  them,  and  out  of  the 
2000  head,  Mr.  Jackson  returned  to  Sacramento  valley  the 
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following  August  with  I20O.  Since  then  nearly  every  one 
has  been  shorn  twice  a  year  in  this  county.  These  sheep 
were  shorn  three  months  earlier  the  spring  before  being 
taken  over  here,  than  the  usual  spring  she  iring,  and  the 
extra  hard  winter,  and  the  sheep  not  being  acclimated 
all  combined  to  augment  the  loss. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  sheep  business  here,  for 
cattle  were  grazed  nearly  exclusively  at  first,  then  sheep 
took  their  places,  and  during  the  last  three  or  four  years 
the  number  of  ranges  devoted  to  cattle  is  slowly  increasing, 
but  there  are  some  signs  of  a  reaction  in  favor  of  sheep 
again,  but  so  far  there  has  been  only  an  expression  of  opin- 
ion. Several  advocate  the  idea,  but  none  seem  to  be  will- 
ing to  back  their  own  judgment,  and  sell  off  a  part  or  all 
their  cattle  and  invest  in  sheep.  Now  that  the  election  is 
a  thing  of  the  past  and  the  platform  of  the  winning  party 
has  a  tendency  to  admitting  wool  from  Australia  to  compete 
with  the  wool  grown  here,  there  is  an  impression  that  there 
will  be  enough  wool  sent  here  with  only  the  freight  added 
over  the  original  cost  in  Australia,  and  of  a  quality  that 
does  not  compete  with  any  wool  grown  here.  The  Demo- 
crats' idea  is,  as  I  understand  it,  "two  qualiiies  of  wool  are 
required  by  manufacturers;  one  our  people  can  produce,  the 
other  we  cannot;  by  admitting  that  needed  quality  of  wool 
which  we  cannot  produce  in  the  United  States  free  of  duty, 
the  manufacturer  is  put  on  an  equal  footing,  as  far  as  raw 
material  is  concerned,"  and  Yankee  ingenuity  will  make  up 
the  gap  between  what  is  paid  factory  hands  here  and  in 
competing  countries. 

The  minority  hold  that  in  the  price  of  wool  as  in  the 
price  of  most  everything  else,  the  rule  that  competition  les- 
sens the  selling  price  still  holds  good. 

When  sheep  were  first  taken  to  this  county,  the  price  of 
wool  was  very  high  and  the  price  of  mutton  fair.  The 
price  of  wool  has  been  decreasing  from  time  to  time, 
though  there  has  not  been  any  great  change  in  mutton. 

But  then  a  squatter's  right  held  a  range,  and  this  right 
was  only  worth  a  few  hundred  dollars  more  than  the  cost  of 
improvements.  Now  the  land  has  long  been  surveyed,  and 
the  rancher  has  to  obtain  a  title  for  the  same  or  give  up  sheep- 
raising.  It  is  the  amount  of  money  that  has  now  to  be  in- 
vested in  the  stock  business  that  has  cut  down  the  profits. 

If  as  much  stock  could  now  be  controlled  with  the  same 
amount  of  capital,  and  '"free  grass"  was  again  a  reality, 
the  rancher  of  northern  California  would  again  coin  money. 

Ed.  Robertson. 


Sheep  Shearings. 

Especially  when  on  dry  feed,  sheep  need  a  good  su  pply 
of  water. 

To  keep  sheep  healthy  they  require  a  frequent  change  of 
food. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  clean  out  the  mangers  of  feed- 
racks  frequently. 

Look  over  the  flock  and  sell  the  sheep  that  show  the 
least  improvement. 

Inferior  sheep  are  often  a  drug  when  good  sheep  sell 
readily  at  good  prices. 

Never  allow  sheep  to  be  frightened  or  run  by  a  dog,  or 
in  any  way  be  disturbed. 

If  any  of  the  ewes  have  poor  teeth,  it  will  always  pay  to 
feed  them  ground  feed. 

A  sheep  kept  thrifty  will  shear  a  heavier  and  better 
fleece  than  one  poorly  kept. 

In  commencing  to  feed  grain  to  sheep,  feed  a  small 
quantity  at  first  and  gradually  increase. 

Tts  farmer  that  is  too  careless  to  give  sheep  good  care 
will  do  better  with  some  other  class  of  stock. 

The  days  are  for  feeding  and  the  nights  are  for  refuse, 
and  with  no  stock  is  this  more  the  case  than  with  sheep. 

Sheep  of  different  ages  and  conditions  should  be  sorted 
into  different  lots  and  the  weaker  ones  have  a  little  better 
feed. 

With  comfortable  surroundings,  which  implies  dry, 
warm  shelter  and  regular  feeding,  a  small  amount  of  grain 
can  be  made  to  count. 

Wide  sliding-doors  are  better  for  the  sheepsheds,  as  it 
lessens  the  risks  of  slamming  on  them  or  of  their  injuring 
themselves  by  crowding  in. — Live  Stock  Indicator. 


<She  JgCPIARY. 


Notes  from  the  Oak  Leaf  Apiary. 

Grizzly  Flats,  Cal.,  Nov.  22,  1892. 
To  THE  Editor  : — Our  honey  flow  from  honeydew 
continued  up  to  Nov.  21st,  and  now  a  heavy  storm  has 
commenced  and  may  last  many  days.  I  think  the  honey- 
flow  is  now  ended,  and  bees  will  cease  work  for  two  or 
three  months. 

Melissa,  the  oldest  recognized  honey  plant  in  the  world, 
does  well  here  at  Grizzly  Flats.  I  have  only  a  few  plants, 
and  could  not  state  the  quality  of  honey  that  it  secretes;  it 
is  still  blooming.  To  make  a  specialty  of  planting  honey- 
producing  plants,  where  the  natural  range  is  limited  and 
spirse,  I  do  not  think  will  pay,  unless  it  is  a  large  field  of 
alfalfa  or  clover.  It  is  best  to  select  a  natural  range,  with 
enoueh  indigenous  nectar-secreting  plants  to  make  bee- 
keeping profitable. 

I  have  a  pretty  fair  range,  but  I  like  to  try  honey  plants 
from  different  sections.  All  beekeepers  should  have  a  bed  of 
spider  flowers  {Cleome  intef^rijolia).  It  is  a  marvelously 
beautiful  plant,  with  clcar-cu'  foliage,  with  showy,  brilliant, 
red  flowers;  each  little  flowerlct  in  early  morning  has  a 
crystal  drop  of  honey  depending  from  it.  This  plant  yields 
honey  only  early  in  the  morning. 

Frof.  G.  J.  Cook,  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College, 
in  a  late  number  of  ihe  Bee  Keepers^  Review,  gave  some 
interesting  facts  in  regard  to  feedmg  pure  cane  sugar  to 
produce  honey.  It  seems  that  the  best  chemists  cannot 
detect  the  diflerence  between  sugar  honey  and  the  natural 
product,  and  rank  sugar  honey,  as  equaling  the  best  linden 


or  clover  honey,  and  at  the  same  time  call  it  honey.  In 
the  course  of  Prof.  Cook's  article,  he  states  :  "  If,  then, 
honey  from  this  source  is  entirely  wholesome,  of  which 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  if  it  is  so  excellent  that  40  persons 
engaged  in  the  study  of  honey  pronounce  it  honey,  and  ex- 
cellent in  quality,  and  if  our  best  chemists  class  it  with  the 
best  of  honey  from  the  choicest  honey  plants,  does  it  not 
stand  to  reason  that  it  can  be,  may  be,  and  shall  we  say 
ought  to  be,  a  product  with  no  tarnished  fame  or  reputa- 
tion? If,  upon  further  investigation,  it  proves  to  be  in- 
sipid and  inferior,  then  it  will  be  for  the  interest  of  bee- 
keepers and  the  ones  who  produce  it  to  see  to  it  that  no 
such  article  is  produced  and  put  into  the  market.  If,  as 
some  of  our  best  beekeepers  believe,  it  is  superior  as  a  food 
for  bees,  may  we  not,  from  parity  of  reason,  conclude  that 
it  ranks  high  as  a  table  commodity  ?" 

In  answer,  I  will  state  that  I  think  that  there  is  no  danger 
of  cane-sugar  honey  gaining  any  ground  in  the  honey 
market.  I  do  not  approve  of  feeding  bees  artificial  food, 
and  then  selling  such.  For  wintering  bees,  to  keep 
them  from  starving,  it  is  very  advisable  to  feed  sugar. 
Superior  qualities  of  honey  are  produced  in  California 
cheaper  than  sugar  can  be  bought,  therefore  California 
apiarists  will  never  raise  sugar  honey. 

Prof.  Cook  mentions  the  source  from  which  many  kinds 
of  honey  is  gathered,  such  as  the  nectar  from  flowers,  sweets 
from  fungi;  the  different  sources  of  honeydew,  maple 
sap,  etc.,  and  states  correctly  that  sugar  honey  is  prefer- 
able and  superior  to  many  of  these  varieties  of  honey 
gathered  from  natural  sources. 

All  admitted;  but  sugar  honey  raised  for  market  would, 
I  think,  do  more  damage  than  good.  If  an  apiarist  raises 
sugar  honey,  sells  it,  and  states  to  his  customers  that  it  is 
raised  or  produced  rather  by  feeding  bees  pure  cane  sugar, 
there  will  be  a  number  of  unthinking  and  unreasonable 
persons  who  will  cry  fraud,  adulteration,  etc.,  and  thus 
ruin  the  market  for  the  pure  article.  I  am  not  an 
alarmist  by  any  means,  but  I  think  such  would  be  the 
case. 

The  Government  chemists  seem  to  be  considerably  off 
the  track,  when  they  cannot  detect  sugar  honey  from  that 
gathered  from  the  natural  source.  When  certain  Govern- 
ment chemists  tested  several  grades  of  honey,  that  they 
obtained  of  Chas.  F.  Muth,  the  Cincinnati  honey  merchant, 
and  pronounced  it  adulterated,  I  think  it  was  a  mistake  on 
the  chemists'  part  in  analyzing  it.  When  it  comes  to  adul- 
terated honey,  I  don't  think  that  there  is  as  much  on  the 
market  as  a  disinterested  person  would  think. 

The  illustration  below  represents  the  Goold  reversible 
honey-extractor;  it  will  take  either  two  or  four  frames.  It 
has  a  positive  motion,  and  all  baskets  are  started  at  once. 
When  one  basket  is  reversed  all  are  reversed. 


Racing  of  Two-Year-Oids. 

The  racing  of  the  two-year-olds  is  very  deceptive.  Last 
year  there  was  no  colt  in  America  of  that  age  that  could 
pick  up  115  pounds  and  exercise  His  Highness.  He  wen 
the  great  Futurity  stakes  in  a  canter,  carrying  130  pounds 
and  conceding  12  pounds  to  Huron,  15  to  Yorkville  Belle, 
22  to  Dagonet,  15  to  Anna  B.  and  three  to  Tammany. 
This  year  he  starts  out  second  choice  for  the  Suburban  and 
finishes  nowhere.  In  all  his  stake  engagements  he  runs 
like  a  butcher's  hack,  while  Tammany,  who  never  could 
beat  him  last  year,  turns  out  to  be  the  crack  of  the  season, 
and  wins  $107,000  in  five  races. 

Hence  I  say  to  new  turf  beginners,  do  not  base  too  much 
upon  two-year-old  performances.  Tournament  was  only  a 
fair  colt  at  that  age,  but,  in  the  following  year,  he  was  set 
down  as  the  best  of  the  season  and  had  $84  000  to  his 
credit.  At  two  years  old  Luke  Blackburn  was  a  moderately 
good  colt,  but  at  three  he  could  give  every  colt  of  his  age 
in  America  ten  pounds  and  a  walloping.  Mr.  Ten  Broeck's 
colt  Umpire,  by  Lecompte  out  of  the  dam  of  Lexington, 
won  three  important  two-year-old  events,  his  owner  pulling 
off  about  $85,000  on  him  besides  the  stakes.  This  made 
him  the  all- winter  favorite  for  the  Derby  of  i860.  When 
that  race  came  off,  Thormanby  won,  with  the  Wizard  sec- 
ond and  Umpire  nowhere.  The  great  American  colt  led 
for  a  mile,  was  in  trouble  at  nine  furlongs  and  died  away 
completely  at  a  mile  and  a  quarter.  This  is  only  one  of 
many  cases  that  I  could  cite. 

On  the  other  hand,  suppose  young  Mr.  Miller,  who  is  a 
very  pleasant  and  affable  gentleman,  by  the  way,  should 
sell  his  mare  for  $io,coo,  which  is  supposed  to  be  nearly 
eight  times  what  he  gave  for  her — what  would  he  do  with 
the  money  ?  Could  he  go  out  and  buy  anything  that  has 
50  far  equaled  her  on  public  form.'  Not  to  my  idea.  He 
could  probably  take  that  amount  of  money  and  go  out  into 
the  breeding  farms  and  buy  12  to  15  handsome  and  well- 
bred  yearlings  for  that  sum;  and  then  not  have  a  single 
one  of  the  dozen  that  could  win  from  Charmion  with  12 
pounds'  concession  of  weight.  But  when  one  is  not  a 
flaggin,  a  Belmont  or  a  Macdonough,  it  is  often  safe  lo 
sell.  Horses  frequently  die,  but  $20  pieces  never  threw 
out  a  curb. 

So,  just  what  Master  Dan  will  do  about  it  I  cannot  say. 
He  may  sell  his  mare  for  a  big  price,  and  he  may  hold  on 
to  her  himself.  She  is  his  exclusive  property  and  he  can 
do  as  he  likes.  I  believe  it  was  Lord  Lmdesborough  who 
sold  a  good  mare  at  a  comparatively  low  price  and  was 
taken  to  task  by  some  friends  for  having  done  so. 
His  Lordship  replied:  "Well,  I  sold  my  mare  acd 
am  sorry  for  it.  At  the  same  time  it  is  better  to  sell  a 
horse  and  be  sorry  than  to  keep  a  horse  and  be  sorry." 
If  every  good  two-year-old  was  a  good  performer  at 
three,  Mr.  Miller's  course  would  be  very  plain  sailing. 
—  Hidalgo  in  Los  Angeles  Herald. 


goold's  reversible  honey  extractor. 

There  are  several  styles  of  reversible  honey  extractors  on 
the  market,  and  the  trouble  with  most  extractors  is  that 
they  are  too  poorly  made  to  give  general  satisfaction.  The 
principle  of  a  great  many  is  all  right,  but  the  material  that 
they  are  constructed  of  soon  gives  way  and  the  machine  is 
no  good.  A  good  and  well-made  honey-extractor  ought  to 
last  25  or  30  years.  The  Goold  extractor  shown  above  is 
pronounced  a  splendid  machine. 

Beesmokers:  what  kind  is  the  best }  Well,  really  I  do 
not  know,  but  I  can  tell  you  what  one  I  like  the  best.  I 
have  tried  several  kinds,  but  I  think  the  Hill  beesmoker  is 
the  best  of  all.  It  has  a  swinging  nozzle,  and  the  draft  is 
perfect.  It  is  very  easily  lit,  and  easily  agitated  with  one 
hand.  It  burns  hardwood  chunks  without  any  special 
preparation.  It  is  a  smoker  that  will  produce  smoke,  in 
vast  quantities,  at  the  right  time.  Still,  I  think  that  there 
is  room  for  improvement  upon  the  Hill  smoker,  even  if  I 
do  think  that  it  is  the  best  on  the  American  market.  The 
Crane  smoker,  I  believe,  is  a  smoker  combining  the  good 
principles  of  a  hot  and  cold  blast  smoker.  I  learn  that 
our  friend  Geo.  W.  Broadbeck,  of  Los  Angeles,  has  lately 
patented  a  smoker.  His  principle  is,  "to  produce  a  smoker 
of  superior  convenience  and  efficiency  of  operation,  and 
which  is  interchangeably  a  hot  and  cold  blast  smoker.'' 

I  should  be  pleased  to  read  or  receive  a  report  of  the 
golden  Italians  and  fine-banded  Italian  bees.  What  per- 
son in  California  has  given  them  a  thorough  trial?  Is  not 
the  common  black  bee  as  good  as  these  light-colored  Ital- 
ians, or  even  better  ? 


During  the  last  three  months,  from  within  a  radius  of 
five  miles  of  Whittier,  Loa  Angeles  Co.,  2,000,000  pounds 
of  English  walnuts  have  been  shipped,  yielding  an  aver- 
age of  eight  cents.  The  trees  are  all  young  and  are  not 
half  bearing, 


Ignorance  in  Driving  Horses. 

A  liveryman  once  told  me  that  he  would  rather 
hire  a  certain  horse  to  almost  anyone  than  to  a  well- 
knowrl  minister  of  the  gospel.  The  minister,  he  said, 
would  not  under  any  circumstances  intentionally  abuse 
the  horse,  yet  in  his  ignorance  of  how  a  horse  should 
be  driven,  and  his  absect-mindedness,  he  took  more 
starch  out "  of  the  animal  than  almost  anyone  who 
drove  him.  The  horse,  when  driven  by  this  man, 
invariably  came  in  tired  and  nervous,  worried  mere  by 
the  manner  of  driving  than  by  the  distance  he  had 
gone.  Driving  is  an  art  that  should  be  cultivated. 
Carelessness  or  ignorance  is  very  destructive  to  the 
value  of  a  horse.  A  young  horse  that  has  been  driven 
anyway — allowed  to  "  slop"  along  in  his  own  style — 
can  with  difficulty  be  made  into  a  good,  straight 
driver.  A  horse  worried  and  made  nervous  and  un- 
steady every  time  he  is  taken  out  can  never  be  a  first- 
class  driving  animal.  Last  summer  I  drove  a  nervy 
ma  e  which  had  belonged  to  a  young  man  who  wanted 
to  "getaway"  in  great  style,  and  who  would  use  the 
whip  and  then  hold  the  mare  in  to  make  her  seem 
more  "gay."  Result  is,  for  the  first  mile  or  so  she  nearly 
pulls  your  arms  off,  unless  you  want  to  go  off  at  a  lively 
clip  and  let  her  tire  herself  at  the  beginning  of  the  ride' 
This  summer  I  drove  her  again,  and  she  had  the  same 
fault,  and  she  always  will  have.  I  think  that  a  practical 
lecture  on  the  subject  of  driving,  by  an  experienced  and 
competent  driver,  would  be  a  good  feature  in  our  institute 
work  this  coming  winter.  There  are  lots  of  people  who 
need  instruction  in  this  line. — Exchange. 


Horse  Notes. 

The  trotting  season  in  England  has  been  very  successful 
this  year,  and  the  interest  in  trotting  races  is  increasing  and 
will  probably  become  the  fashionable  sport  of  that  country, 
says  the  London  Sporting-  Life.  The  pneumatic-tire  sulky 
made  its  first  appearance  Sept.  16  h,  and  English  diivers 
consider  it  far  superior  to  the  old-style  sulky. 

A  novelty  in  the  trotting  line  was  introduced  at  the  Lex- 
ington (Ky.)  meeting.  It  was  a  race  of  nine  furlongs,  which 
was  won  by  Honest  George  in  2:3iX'  Dash  races  should 
become  popular  with  owners  and  drivers,  as  the  earning 
capacity  of  a  horse  is  increased  and  his  chances  for  break- 
ing down  less  liable  than  where  it  takes  five  to  seven  heats 
to  decide  a  race. 

A  remarkable  feat  has  been  accomplished  by  a  horse  in 
south  Australia.  He  weighed  noo  pounds  and  drew  a 
load  weighing  17,025  pounds.  He  not  only  started  the  load 
from  a  standstill,  but  stopped  once  or  twice  to  "blow  out" 
and  then  started  again.  The  road  was  not  level,  there  be- 
ing a  rise  of  one  foot  in  153  which  he  had  to  go  up.  The 
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width  of  the  wagoc-tire  on  which  this  load  was  drawn  was 
six  inches. 

Red  Wilkes  has  now  87  standard  performers,  which 
places  him  at  the  head  of  all  living  sires.  Nutwood  is  a 
close  second  with  85. 

The  two-mile  record  was  broken  by  Nightingale  by 
Mambrino  King  at  Nashville.  She  made  the  distance  in 
4:32X1  lowering  the  record  of  4:33  made  by  Fanny  Wither- 
spoon  in  1885. 

Nancy  Hanks  trotted  a  mile  in  2:05  at  the  Nashville 
(Tenn.)  meeting. 

The  stallion  trotting  records  now  stand  as  follows:  Year- 
ling, Athadon  2:27;  two-year-old,  Arion,  2:10^;  three-year- 
old,  Arion  2:10^;  four-year  old,  Moquette  2:10;  five-year- 
old,  Kremlin  2:07!.  All  except  Arion  and  Kremlin  belong 
to  the  Wilkes  branch  of  the  Hambletonian  family. 

The  blinders  or  blinkers  are  the  most  useless  and  abom- 
inable parts  of  the  harness.  Why  any  one  should  want  to 
cover  up  the  most  expressive  and  beautiful  feature  of  a  fine 
horse  is  hard  to  say.  Where  colts  are  properly  trained 
there  is  no  need  for  blinders,  and,  in  fact,  nearly  all  horses 
could  go  withiut  them,  and  to  good  advantage. 

The  value  of  London  carhorses  is  said  to  be  greater  per 
head  than  those  in  any  city  in  the  United  States.  They 
are  bought  at  about  $300  each,  and  sold  at  $50  to  $60  each 
after  five  years'  work.  No  company  will  buy  a  horse  over 
seven  years  old. 

Palo  Alto's  Roll  of  Honor. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  all  the  horses,  says 
the  Breeder  and  Sportsman,  that  have  entered  the  2:30  list 
or  lowered  their  records  since  Superintendent  Frank  Covey, 
John  Phippen,  James  Nolan,  Wm.  Houser  and  John  Cool 
have  taken  charge.  The  list  is  a  most  creditable  one,  con- 
sidering the  fact  that  all  of  the  horses  were  sick,  and  many 
of  them  dangerously  so,  until  the  middle  of  August.  Orrin 
A.  Hickok,  with  the  plough-horse  Azote,  achieved  wonders, 
for  that  was  the  only  one  of  the  stock  from  Palo  Alto  that 
was  not  developed  and  given  his  record  here: 

2;30  PERFORMERS,  1892. 

Azote,  6  2:l4i4;Rowena,  2   2:17 

Nenox,  4   2:27%'Sweet  Rose,  1   2:i5?i 

Vina  Bella,  8...   2;29y,|Orphina,  3   2:19 


Liska,  3   2:  >»4. 

Anselma,  7   2:29>4 

Wavelet,  7   2:28 

Paola,  5   2:28?4 

Wild  Bee,  4   2:29 

Advance,  3   2:11% 

Monaco,  3   2:193^ 

Alfred,  12   2:25 

Elwina,  2   2:2,% 

Peko,  3   2:24 

Elden,  3   2:19}^ 

Donchka,  2   2:24 

Avena,  2   2:\9% 


Bonoibel.  2   2:U%t 

Sweetwater,  2   2:26 

Marie,  3   2:25 

Lilac,  3   2:29}^ 

Lent,  2   2:28 

Ameer,  2   2:27 

Slight,  6   2:22% 

Elma  Sontag,  2   2:  '9 

Bessie  Belle,  2  2:  f9% 

Athena,  2   2:2b% 

Loraneer,  2   2:26% 

Cobwebs,  4  2:30 


2:20  AND  2:15  PERFORMERS. 

2:UJ^'Elden,  3   2:19!^ 

Monaco,  3   2:19% 

Rowena.2   2:17 

Avena,  2   2: 19% 


2:12 


4zote,  6   2:141^ 

Bernal,  5   2:17 

:;oral,  5   2:18% 

Truman,  4   2:12 

3rphina,  3   2:19 

RKCORDS  REDUCED,  1892, 

N\\A  Bee,  4   2:30^4 

Elleneer.  5   2:  '8% 

aelena.  3.   2:29% 

3ernal,  6   2:24 

Truman,  4   2:22 


2:29 

2.25 

2:21% 

Rowena,  2  

2:37 

2:21 

2:30 

2:17 

  2:26% 

2:12 

Belle  Bird,  2 

  2:26% 

2:18% 

2:17 

2:28?4 

2:21§4 

2:22 


An  Improved  Horse  Stall.— T.ie  following  is  a  de- 
icription  of  an  improved  horse  stall,  the  merit  of  which 
:onsists  in  its  simplicity.  In  the  center  of  the  stall — a  large 
joxstall — a  pit  is  dug  i8  inches  in  diameter  and  three  feet 
leep.  Into  this  is  put  cobblestones  three  to  five  inches  in 
liameter,  until  they  reach  the  top.  Three  large,  flit  stones 
ire  placed  over  them,  which  just  fill  the  top  of  the  pit.  A 
oad  of  ground  limestone  is  then  spread  around  the  outer 
dge  of  the  stall  and  raked  toward  the  center,  giving  it  a 
:entle  slope  in  this  direction.  Over  this  is  spread  two 
Qches  of  yellow  clay,  which  is  well  tamped.  The  stall 
/hen  thus  completed  is  like  an  oval  dish,  and  carries  all 
he  urine  to  the  center  and  into  the  pit,  where  it  gradually 
oaks  away.  There  being  no  opening  in  the  bottom  of  the 
lit,  no  bad  odor  comes  back  into  the  stable,  as  so  often  is 
lone  when  a  drainpipe  is  used  to  carry  off  the  urine.  An- 
ther advantage  of  this  stall  is  the  shape,  which  more 
early  fits  the  horse  while  lying  down  and  requires  less 
traw  for  bedding. 


I 

I 


A  Remarkable  Bird, 

The  following  story,  from  the  Bakersfield  Calijornian,  is 
iven  for  what  it  is  worth: 

On  the  border  of  Tejon  ranch,  near  the  foothills,  lives 
nnest  old  Tim  Hopkins,  who  cultivates  a  small  piece  of 
md,  raises  a  few  chickens  and  a  number  of  hogs.  Mr. 
lopkins,  a  few  days  ago,  killed  several  hogs,  saltmg  some 
nd  smoking  others,  and  otherwise  preparing  his  winter 
upplies. 

For  some  time  oast  he  had  been  annoyed  by  the  disap- 
earance  of  a  large  number  of  his  fowls  during  the  night, 
ut  as  the  henhouse  was  always  closed  and  no  tracks  of 
ny  animil  to  be  seen  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  door  of  the 
ouse  showed  no  signs  of  having  been  tampered  with,  he 
as  sorely  perplexed. 

On  Thanksgivmg  night  he  was  aroused  by  a  terrible 
Dmmotion  in  the  henhouse,  and  upon  going  to  the  door  he 
as  surprised  and  alarmed  to  see  a  large-winged  creature 
se  up  and  soar  away  sky-high  with  a  chicken  in  each 
law. 

"It  was  a  devilish-looking  thing,  anyway,"  said  Mr. 
lopkins,  "with  a  head  like  a  snake  and  a  long  neck  that 
i^tjled  through  the  air  like  a  veritable  serpent  of  sin,  and 
le  noise  it  made  in  rising  from  the  ground  sounded  as  if 
le  winds  of  the  earth  were  turned  loose  in  that  spot." 

Early  the  following  morning  farmer  Hopkins  visited  the 


henhouse  and  found  the  floor  covered  with  broken  eggs, 
and,  as  he  remarked,  "  every  blessed  hen  on  the  roosts 
had  broken  the  record  that  night,  and  each  hen  had  laid  an 
egg  and  some  roosters,  too." 

Being  something  of  a  philosopher,  farmer  Hopkins 
formed  an  idea  that  his  hens  bad  laid  their  last  egg  and 
straightway  bundled  them  into  the  Bakersfield  market, 
where  he  disposed  of  them  at  the  regular  market  prices. 
Upon  his  return  home,  what  was  his  amazement  to  find 
his  smokehouse  demolished  and  a  large  number  of  big 
rocks  lying  in  the  debris,  but  no  sign  of  a  smoked  ham. 

He  retired  to  the  house  to  ponder  over  the  cause  of  his 
misfortune  and  devise  some  means  to  capture  and. kill  the 
ungodly  creature. 

Full  of  these  rel'gious  sentiments,  he  retired  to  his  couch 
for  a  much-needed  rest,  which  was  rudely  disturbed  in  the 
night  by  a  terrible  crash  and  the  shaking  of  the  cabin. 

The  bird  had  dropped  a  rock  which  crashed  through  the 
roof  onto  the  kitchen  stove,  which  broke  into  a  thousand 
pieces. 

Mr.  Hopkins  never  stopped  to  seek  further  to  estimate 
the  amount  of  damage  done,  but  struck  out  for  John  O. 
Miller's,  where  he  arrived  at  daybreak,  with  his  heart 
bowed  down  with  troubles  he  soon  made  known  to  his 
friends,  who  have  organized  a  plan  to  capture  this  bird  at 
all  hazards. 

Experiments  in  Keeping  Eggs — The  eggs  were  all 
wiped  when  fresh  with  a  rag  saturated  with  some  antiseptic 
and  packed  tightly  in  salt,  bran,  etc.  Eggs  packed  during 
April  and  May  in  salt,  and  which  had  been  wiped  with 
cottonseed  oil  to  which  had  been  added  boracic  acid,  kept 
from  four  to  five  months  with  a  loss  of  nearly  one-third,  the 
quality  of  those  saved  not  being  good.  Eggs  packed  in 
bran,  after  the  same  preliminary  handling,  were  all  spoiled 
after  four  months.  Eggs  packed  in  salt  during  March  and 
April,  after  wiping  with  vaseline,  to  which  salicylic  acid  had 
been  added,  kept  four  and  five  months  without  loss,  the 
quality  after  four  months  being  much  superior  to  ordinary 
limed  eggs.  These  packed  eggs  were  all  kept  in  the  barn 
cellar,  the  ordinary  temperature  of  each  box  varying  little 
from  66°  Fahrenheit,  and  each  box  was  turned  over  once 
every  two  days.  Little  difference  was  observed  in  the 
keeping  of  the  fertile  or  the  unfertile  eggs,  and  no  differ- 
ence was  noticeable  in  the  keeping  qualities  of  eggs  from 
different  fowls  or  from  those  on  different  rations. — Report 
of  New  York  Experiment  Station. 

Regular  Feeding  for  Poultry. — Early  feeding  is 
one  of  the  most  important  rules  on  a  poultry  farm,  espe- 
cially with  young  stock.  The  best  time  to  give  break- 
fast to  both  old  and  young  is  just  after  break  of  day. 
Especially  is  this  important  during  the  winter  season.  A 
young  chicken,  above  all  other  young  stock,  needs  early 
food  for  protection.  It  comes  into  this  world  with  little  or 
no  protection  from  the  cold,  and  must  depend  upon  food 
for  comfort  and  support.  The  food  secretes  the  requisite 
supply  (or  feathers  as  well  as  for  bone  and  muscle,  and 
when  the  young  are  fledging  is  when  good  and  frequent 
feeding  is  of  vital  importance.  For  them  to  fast  until  eight 
or  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  is  too  great  a  strain  upon 
them,  and  they  show  it  in  their  growth  and  health.  Feed 
the  old  stock  next,  and  then  throw  open  the  doors  and 
windows  and  let  in  the  pure,  fresh  air.  Where  it  is  im- 
possible to  feed  the  youngsters  shortly  after  sunrise,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  put  a  quantity  of  cracked  grain  in  their  house 
at  night,  so  that  they  can  get  it  themselves  the  first  thing 
in  the  morning. — Mirror  and  Farm. 

Floor  the  Hen  House  —We  are  often  requested 
to  state  which  kind  of  a  floor  is  best  for  a  poultry  house. 
This  depends  on  circumstances.  If  rats  are  numerous,  a 
concrete  or  cement  floor  is  best.  In  fact,  the  kind  of  a 
floor  is  not  so  important  as  the  material  to  be  used  on  the 
floor.  If  the  floor  is  kept  covered  to  a  depth  of  four 
inches  with  leaves,  cut  straw,  cut  hay,  or  any  other  suit- 
able material,  it  will  matter  but  little  how  the  floor  is 
made.  The  hens  will  occupy  themselves  with  litter  and 
keep  themselves  busy,  and  all  hard  foods  should  be  thrown 
in  the  litter  during  cold  or  wet  weather,  or  at  times  when 
the  hens  cannot  enjoy  themselves  outside.  The  litter  will 
keep  the  floor  dry,  make  it  more  comfortable  by  shutting 
off  draughts,  and  render  the  work  of  cleaning  out  the  house 
less  difflcult.  Litter  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  filthy, 
but  should  be  renewed  frequently,  so  as  to  avoid  damp 
ness  and  disease,  and  also  retain  warmth  and  dryness. — 
Farm  and  Fireside. 


A  Disease,  not  a  Vice. — The  theory  that  eating  broken 
shells  superinduces  the  habit  of  hen's  breaking  and  eating 
their  own  eggs  is  absurd.  The  effect  is  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection— by  satisfying  cravings  for  shell-making  food.  No 
hen  ever  learns  to  break  her  eggs  from  eating  broken 
shells,  but  having  broken  an  egg  in  the  nest  by  treading 
upon  it  or  in  tumbling  it  around,  she  easily  learns  how  to 
break  another.  The  feeding  of  more  shells  and  other 
shell-making  food  is  the  best,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  the 
only  remedy  for  the  habit  of  breaking  eggs.  Egg  ealing  is 
really  a  disease  and  not  a  vice. — J.  W.  Caughev. 


Pumpkins  boiled,  cut  up  fine  and  mixed  with  cornmeal, 
make  a  capital  food  for  a  morning  meal  for  a  flock  of  hens. 
In  winter  hens  need  something  warm.  As  they  lose  their 
vigor  the  egg  passage  lacks  the  real  life  it  has  in  warm 
weather,  hence  it  fails  to  act  and  as  a  result  eggs  are  scarce 
fruit  when  you  long  for  plenty.  Do  not  expect  eggs  from 
a  flock  that  has  not  the  comforts  of  a  snug  house  as  well  as 
plenty  of  warm,  cooked  food. 

Curious  Animals.— This  was  a  school-board  boy's 
essay  on  poultry  :  "  Hens  is  curious  animals.  They  don't 
have  no  nose,  nor  no  teeth,  nor  no  ears.  They  swallow 
their  vittles  whole,  and  chew  it  up  in  their  crops  inside  of 
them." 


Never  keep  hens  more  than  two  seasons  unless  they  are 
valuable  for  their  special  strain  of  breeding. 


fDjiSGELL/fNEOUS. 


A  LARQE  water-3torse;e  project  is  that  on  the  Arizona 
canal,  nine  miles  from  Phoenix.  Work  will  begin  at  once 
to  put  an  embankment  on  the  west  side  of  the  canal  at  the 
distance  of  three  miles,  which  will  form  a  lake  of  that 
length  and  20  feet  deep.  Water  will  be  let  in  from  the 
Arizona  canal  during  the  rainy  season. 

Miller  &  Lux,  says  the  San  Benito  Advance,  have  at 
this  time  on  their  great  ranch  in  Kern  county,  28,000 
sheep,  35,000  cattle,  6000  hogs,  12,000  tons  of  alfalfa-hay, 
28,000  sacks  of  barley,  12,000  sacks  of  wheat,  5000  sacks 
of  oats.  Also  3000  acres  of  Egyptian  corn,  which  will 
produce  yearly  bOOO  tons  of  cereal  food. 

J.  F.  Bergin,  president  of  the  San  Francisco  and  North 
Pacific  Eailroad.  F.  S.  Ohadbourne,  W.  D.  Sanborn,  Al 
Wieland,  Fred  Yungling,  H.  N.  Gray  and  General  Mc- 
Mutrie,  and  other  San  Franciscans,  have  been  at  Ukiah, 
Mendocino  county,  looking  up  the  prospects  for  building 
a  railroad  from  Ukiah  to  Round  valley,  60  miles  distant, 
where  a  large  body  of  coal  is  said  to  lie  undeveloped.  The 
storm  interfered  with  the  trip. 

The  Must-Condensing  Company  of  Geyserville  is 
anxious  to  remove  its  plant  to  Healdsburg,  providing  the 
citizens  of  that  place  will  give  it  some  inducement  in  the 
way  of  a  bonus.  Baron  Schilling,  one  of  the  biggest 
stockholders  of  the  Must-Condensing  Company,  was  in 
Healdsburg  last  week,  and  all  the  citizens  he  had  spoken 
to  in  regard  to  the  scheme  gave  him  much  encouragement. 
Healdsburg  needs  a  few  more  manufactories. 

The  Pine  Bidge  flume  has  been  completed  sufficiently 
to  turn  the  water  into  Dry  creek  from  Stephenson  creek, 
12  miles  beyond.  Water  is  brought  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  irrigate  50,000  acres  of  land  in  Fresno  county,  which 
have  never  yet  been  under  a  canal.  This  flume  is  the 
largest  in  California,  and  the  first  12  miles  were  completed 
last  summer.  It  will  be  extended  to  Fresno  next  year  for 
the  purpose  of  floating  lumber  in  addition  to  its  irrigation 
facilities.  Additional  arrangements  are  being  made  to 
build  the  flume  still  farther  into  the  mountains  to  tap  the 
upper  tributary  of  the  San  J oaquin  river. 

A  NEW  irrigation  canal  is  being  surveyed  from  Lake 
Tulare  northward  to  the  San  Joaquin  river,  near  Mendota. 
A  corps  of  engineers  are  at  work  and  have  the  prelimi- 
nary survey  about  done.  It  is  not  understood  what  com- 
pany is  at  the  head  of  the  enterprise  further  than  that  the 
Sunset  Irrigation  Co.  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The 
canal  will  be  about  80  miles  long.  It  will  follow  north- 
ward along  the  center  of  the  valley.  Water  will  probably 
be  stored  in  Lake  Tulare  in  the  winter  and  used  in  the 
dry  season.  It  is  also  said  that  waste  water  from  another 
canal  will  be  led  to  this  canal  and  used  for  irrigation  the 
second  time.  The  eastern  side  of  the  valley  slopes  grad- 
ually toward  this  new  canal,  and  in  many  places  there  are 
streams  of  considerable  size  flowing  from  old  canals  as 
waste  and  superfluous  water. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Prison  Direc* 
tors,  an  order  was  made  looking  to  the  establishment  of 
a  cordage  factory  at  Folsom  prison.  The  warden  was  di- 
rected to  get  estimates  of  the  cost  of  machinery  for  the 
manufacture  of  cordage,  to  the  end  that  the  directors 
might  make  a  recommendation  upon  the  subject  to  the 
Governor  and  the  legislature.  The  Stati  has  just  con- 
structed at  Folsom,  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $100,000,  a 
powerhouse  to  utilize  the  water  of  the  American  river. 
This  building  contains  seven  Leffell  wheels,  capable  of 
producing  TOO-horse  power.  The  water  will  be  turned  on 
at  theje  works  some  time  next  month,  and  the  directors  of 
the  prison  are  casting  about  to  utilize  the  power.  Mr. 
Sontsg  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  establishing  a  cordage 
factory,  and  a  bill  will  be  introduced  in  the  legislature  to 
that  end.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  there  will  be  op- 
position to  the  plan,  as  many  people  dislike  to  see  convict 
labor  come  into  opposition  with  free  labor.  In  the  matter 
of  jute  bags,  the  needed  amount  cannot  be  supplied  by  fac- 
tories in  this  State,  but  in  the  matter  of  rope  it  is  different. 
The  cordage  factories  now  running  here  can  supply  all 
the  demand. 


A  Model  Country  Place. 

Sekena,  Santa  Barbara  County. 
To  THE  EmrOR:  Oae  of  your  regular  patrons — James 
A.  Blood,  who  resides  at  Carpinteria,  Oal.,  is  ranked 
among  the  first-class  farmers  on  the  southern  Pacific 
coast.  He  has  erected  on  an  elevated  site  the  best  farm- 
house that  I  ever  entered.  It  is  perfectly  planned  in  every 
respect,  and  I  would  advise  others  who  desire  to  build 
convenient  and  comfortable  homes  in  this  St;ate  to  look 
his  premises  well  over.  Not  only  the  family  dwelling, 
but  the  piggery  and  other  accommodations  are  worthy  of 
inspection  by  those  who  seek  examples  of  fine  construc- 
tion and  good,  common  sense  abroad.  Mr.  Blood's 
English  walnuts  cover  a  wide  field,  systematically  ar- 
ranged in  rows,  numbering  over  1000  trees,  and  now  he 
ho'ds  in  store  over  140  sacks,  in  one  pile,  of  fresh  fruit 
that  contain;  each  sack,  over  two  baskets  of  nuts. 

Solomon  W.  Jewett. 


Barren  Hill  Nursery. — Felix  Qillett  of  Nevada 
City  has  just  issued  his  new  catalogue  and  price-list  in  his 
usual  tasteful  style.  He  lists  the  choice  varieties  of 
prunes  and  nuts  of  various  kinds,  to  which  he  has  given 
many  years  of  attention,  and  which  have  made  great 
progress  under  his  careful  trial  and  energetic  promotion. 
We  are  sorry  to  see  that  he  cannot  yet  receive  orders  for 
the  famous  large  prune  which  he  has  not  yet  named,  and 
which  is  of  such  great  size  that  it  has  startled  all  who 
have  seen  it.  Mr.  Gillet's  catalogue  also  presents  in  form 
for  reference  the  excpllent  essay  on  walnut-grafting  which 
he  prepared  for  the  October  meeting  of  the  State  Horti- 
cultural Society, 


December  17,  1892. 
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A  SIUDY  OP  THE  CENSUS. 

A  Notable  Paper  on  California's  Pop- 
ulation by  Gen.  N.  P.  Chlpman. 

The  following  paper  on  the  distribution  of 
the  population  in  California  was  read  by 
Gen.  N.  P.  Chipman  at  a  meeting  of  the 
State  Board  of  Trade  last  Tuesday: 

Hon.  Eugene  J.  Gregory,  President  State 
Board  of  Trade. — Sir:  The  growth  of  the 
great  West  has  been  marked  by  a  large  in- 
crease of  rural  population.  Large  cities  and 
prosperous  towns  have  grown  up  with  its  de- 
velopment, but  the  strength  and  power  of 
the  West  have  resulted  from  the  rapid  in' 
crease  of  the  farming  population.  Wher 
ever  agriculture  has  been  the  basis  of  wealth, 
the  lands  have  been  first  occupied  in  small 
holdings  and  the  towns  built  up  later  or 
pari  passu.  There  is  no  reason  why  this 
law  should  have  been,  or  still  should  be,  re- 
versed in  this  State.  The  wealth  of  Cali 
fomia  lies  in  her  soil  and  its  capabilities, 
under  our  strikingly  favorable  climatic  in- 
fluences. 

The  Census  Bulletin  No.  134,  issued  by 
the  Government,  gave  us  a  table  of  the 
counties  of  the  State,  whose  population  was 
enumerated.  It  compared  1880  with  1890, 
showing  increase  and  decrease  in  the  several 
counties  and  total  increase  for  the  decade. 
It  also  gave  in  detail  the  population  in  town 
ships  and  towns  and  cities;  but  no  attempt 
was  made  to  trace  the  people  to  their 
homes,  or  to  show  by  arranged  data  the 
relative  increase  or  decrease  in  town  and 
country,  nor  to  bring  into  comparison  the 
drift  of  population  in  respect  of  the  different 
localities  of  the  State. 

I  have  undertaken  to  separate  the  tables 
and  rearrange  the  data  so  as  to  show  the 
relative  increase  in  town  and  country,  my 
purpose  being  to  discover  where  the  increase 
has  gone  and  what  deductions  may  be  drawn 
from  the  facts. 

The  analysis  which  I  shall  give  will  show 
that  we  have  gained  of  rural  population  in 
ten  years  only  78,113  while  the  towns  and 
cities  have  gained  265.323,  or  over  77  per 
cent.  More  than  one  third  of  the  entire  in- 
crease has  gone  into  the  three  cities  of  San 
Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and  Oakland. 

GAINS  AND  LOSSES  FOR  A  DECADE. 

The  following  table  gives  the  distribution 
of  our  population  as  shown  by  the  census  of 
1890,  compared  with  1880,  and  locates  the 
increase  for  the  decade: 


County. 


1890. 


1880. 


Alameda  |  93,861 

Alpine  

Amador... 

Butte  

Calaveras 

Colusa   14.64'i 

Contra  ';o8la   13.515 

Del  Norte. 
El  Dorado 

Frespo   32  0^6 

Humboldr   23  469 

Inyo... 
Kern  .. 
Lake... 

Lassfn  

Loe  Angeles   10'.4 

Orange   J3.589 

Marin.  

MaripoHa 


10  320 
17.939 
8  882 


3  544 
9.80c 
7  101 
4,2.39 


13,072 
a,787 


Mendocino   17.612 

Merced. 
Modoc... 
Mono.. 


8,08.i 
4,986 

   2.002 

Montere5   '8  6.V 


Napa 
Nevada 


ii;.4u 

17,369 


Placr   15.1IH 


4.9  !3 
40,3:<9 
25,49 
6,412 

San  Diego   34.9f'7 


Plumw., 

Sacra  msnto  

San  Bernardii-O 
Han  Benito. 


Ban  Francisco.  ... 

San  Joaquin  

San  I.uiii  Obispo. 

Pan  Mateo  

Santa  Barbara  ... 

Santa  Clara  

Hanta  Cruz  

Sbasta. 


298,99 
28  6;9 
16.072 
10,1 
15,751 
4X.005 
19.27(1 
12,133 


m>.lilyou  I    12  163 


Sierra   5.051 

Solano   20  916 

Sonoma   32  721 

Stanislaus  ,  10.040 

Salter   5  469 

Tehama   9.916 

Trinity   8,719 

Tnlare   24,  74 

Tno:amoe   6  08.' 

Ventura  i  10,071 

Yolo  I  12  634 

Ynba   9,6  !6 

Tout  '1,208,130 

Total  Lo^S. 


62,97 
539 
11,384 
18,721 

9  094 
13,118 
12,525 

2,584 
10,683 

9  478 
15  512 

2928 

5  691 

6  596 
3,34i 

24  8' 12 

11,3?4 
4,3.39 

i2,8yi 

5.6  6 

4  -m 


30,888 
128 
a  1,061 
a  782 
a  212 
1,522 
990 
8 

a  1,451 
22,54'5 
7,957 
616 
4,207 
605 
899 
76,6  .2 
5  010 
1,718 
a  562 
4,812 
2,429 
587 


30  888 
69 


1,173 
495 


.499  i  •'i.497 
11,30.'  7,335 
13,23i  3,175 
20  823  a  3,451 
;4  2.^2  869 
6.180  *  1  247 
31  :<,%)  5  919 
7,786  17.711 
5.5H4  8.'8 
8,61H  26  369 
233  9,9  65,03« 
■24.349    4  2sO 


9,112 
8,669 
9,51.-i 
3i,0;i9 
12  802 
9  492 
8.610 


6.930 
1  41b 
6  24 
12  966 
6  46 
2,641 
3  5,53 


6,623  a  1,572 
18,475  2.471 
25  9 -'6  6,795 
5  751  1.289 
5  169  31 
9  301  615 
4,999  a  1,280 
11.281  13,29< 
7,848  a  1,766 
5,073  4,998 
11,772  912 
11,281  a  1  648 

864,694  363  96. 
a20,625 


Net  Main.. 


343,486 


12,218 
3,731 
308 
2,861 
916 
266 
66.572 
3,541 
1  872 


4,035 
663 
293 


2,665 
1.005 


1,160 


5,f;79 
11,204 
177 
15,829 
65  035 
5,922 
3,314 
220 
3,401 
7.1Z8 
2,796 
2,07' 
1,023 


2  424 

3  412 
2  193 

155 
751 


6,426 


2,271 
832 


265,323 


59 


349 
495 
4 


10  330 
4,226 
308 
1.316 
b  411 
663 
20.080 
1,466 
b    1  4 


777 
1,866 
294 


4  6T0 
2,171 


b  291 


87f> 
6,507 
651 
10,540 


b  1.012 
3.616 
l,19i 
2,837 
5  8  28 
3  672 
661 
3.530 


47 
3..383 
901 
155 
136 


7,867 


2,7' 


80 


102.146 
b  8,608 


NoTM.— a,  Conntles  showing  loss; 

ft,  Ix)3t  In  country  where  gain  In  county. 

I  find  no  evidence  of  any  great  increase  of 
rural  growth  in  Alameda,  and  as  the  subdi- 
visions are  not  clearly  noted,  I  treat  the  in- 
crease as  practically  all  in  the  towns  and 
cities. 


Six  counties  of  small  increase  I  could  not 
compare,  as  the  data  were  incomplete;  and  I 
divided  the  increase  equally  between  town 
and  country.  With  these  exceptions,  the 
tables  are  practically  accurate  and  reliable. 

SMALL  INCREASE  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

Certain  localities,  by  thoughtfully  con 
sidering  these  results,  will  find  ample  cause 
to  bestir  themselves,  while  other  localities 
will  find  full  justification  for  all  they  have 
done  in  the  way  of  promoting  development. 

The  unpleasant  fact  will  appear  that  ihe 
net  increase  of  343  436  for  the  whole  State 
can  be  found  in  only  a  few  of  the  counties, 
while  some — the  richest  in  natural  resources 
and  advantages — have  gained  but  little  or 
not  at  all.  Of  this  increase,  195,965  have 
gone  into  cities  and  towns  of  over  3000  in- 
habitants and  many  more  into  the  smaller 
villages. 

The  result  of  the  tables  is,  that  while  we 
have  added  345  436  to  the  mass  of  our  popu- 
lation, we  have  added  since  1880  to  the 
towns  265,323,  which  leaves  only  78,113  ad- 
ded to  the  country  population. 

In  some  counties  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease in  the  population  of  the  towns,  but 
the  county  as  a  whole  has  decreased.  Butte 
county  is  an  example.  The  town  of  Chiro 
has  gained  1237,  while  the  county  as  a 
whole  has  lost  782.  Amador  has  1064  less 
population  than  in  1880,  but  her  towns  have 
increased  1093. 

It  will  appear  also  that  in  some  cases  the 
counties  have  gained  in  population,  but  the 
gain  has  all  and  more  gone  into  the  towns, 
showing  an  actual  loss  to  the  country  of  ru 
ral  population.  San  Joaquin  county  is  an 
example.  The  towns  in  that  county  have 
gained  5922,  while  the  country  has  lost 
1642.  That  is,  the  difTerenre  between  the 
gain  in  the  whole  county  and  the  gain  in  the 
towns  shows  an  actual  loss  in  the  country, 

The  two  columns  of  actual  gain  in  towns 
and  gain  in  rural  population  together  aggre 
gate  367,469,  which  number,  as  shown  in 
my  tables  exceeds  the  actual  gain  in  the 
whole  State  by  24,033.  Twelve  counties, 
shown  by  the  tables,  lost  20,525  of  these, 
and  six  counties  fell  off  in  rural  population 
3508,  while  gainin?  in  the  towns  that  num- 
ber more  than  the  total  gain  in  the  counties; 
and  this  accounts  for  the  apparent  excess  in 
the  column  of  rural  increase. 

Twelve  counties  have  lost  an  aggregate  of 
20,525  population.  Some  of  these  have 
doubtless  left  the  State;  but  the  larger  part 
have  gone  to  the  other  counties,  and  reap 
pear  as  new  population  there.  It  was  the 
closing  down  of  the  mining  industries  that 
largely  caused  this  hegira. 

The  tables  show  a  large  disproportionate 
gain  in  the  cities  and  towns.  The  country 
has  gained  only  22  7  per  cent,  while  the 
cities  and  towns  have  gained  77.3  per  cent. 
Anyo.ne  familiar  with  the  conditions  existing 
in  California  will  see  that  this  is  an  un- 
healthy distribution  of  our  increase. 

CONFINED  TO  FEW  COUNTIES. 

Looking  more  in  detail,  we  find  that  a  few 
counties  have  received  nearly  all  this  in 
crease  of  rural  population. 

The  following  list  shows  that  96,860  of 
the  rural  population  have  gone  into  19  coun- 
ties, and  5286  have  gone  into  14  counties, 
naking  102,146  in  all  for  33  counties.  The 
actual  increase  of  rural  population  for  the 
Afhole  State,  however,  was  only  78,113;  and 
this  means  that  24,033  have  shifted,  leaving 
heir  former  homes,  going  into  other  coun- 
ies,  or  have  left  the  State  and  been  replaced 
by  new  people  who  have  settled  in  the  grow 
ing  counties.    The  table  is  as  follows: 

COUNTIES  GAINING  BUBAL  POPULATION. 


County.  Over  1,000  County.    Less  Thaa  1,000. 

Kresno   10,330  Alpine   69 

liumboldt   4  226  Oolusa  

Kern   1,346  Contra  Costa 

IjOS  Angeles   20,080  Del  Norte  

.Merced   1,866  Inyo  

Monterey   4.67u  'lendocino.... 

Napa   2,17'  Lassen  

Orange   1  466  Modiic  

Sail  Bernardiuo   6..507^<icrninento.. 

San  Diego   10,jlO:San  Benito.... 

S  m  l  uis  Obispo   3,6l6|Sba8ta  

.San  Mateo   1198Solaao  

Santa  Biibara   2  8>7'Sutter  

Santa  Clara   5  828' Yolo  

Hanta  Croz   3  6721 

Sonoma   3,383 

Siskiyou   2  6-0 

Tulare   7,867 

Ventura   2,727 


Total  gain.. 


349 
495 
4 
308 
777 
683 
291 
870 
6SI 
564 

47 
165 

80 


Group  2. 

CBNTRAL  — A    PART  OF   NORTHERN   0 FORNIA  —  C0ONTIS8 
NORTH  TO  SAN  JOAQOIN. 

Kern   1,346 

Tulare   7,867 

Fresno  10.830 

Mercfd   i,866 

»an  Joaquin  valley— total    21,409 

San  Benito   651 

Monterey   4  670 

Santa  (Jruz   8  672 

San  Mateo   1.198 

Santa  Clara   5.828 

Coast  south  of  Sau  Francisco— lotal    16,019 

Sonoma   3  828 

Napa   2,171 

Contra  Costa   495 

Soiano   47 

Around  San  Francisco  bay— total    r,,096 

Total   43,524 


Total  gain   6,286 

Some  interesting  regional  groups  may  be 
made  that  teach  some  obvious  lessons.  Bear 
in  mind,  I  am  dealing  only  with  increased 
rural  population. 

Group  1. 

SOIITHmm    CAOIFORNIl  -SOUTH  OF  IBHAOnAPI. 

I.oe  Angeles  2o,080 

Orange   1,466 

Han  Bernardino   6,507 

San  Diego  10,510 

San  Luis  Obitpo   »  616 

Santa  Barbara   2  8  7 

Ventura   2,727 

Total  47,778 


Group  3. 

SOR  HF,RN  CALIFORNIA— COUNTIES  NORTH  TO  SHASTA. 

Sacramento   870 

Yolo   m 

Colusa   349 

Suiter   16,5 

Shasta   664 

Sacramento  valley— total    2,018 

Mendocino   777 

Humboldt   4,226 


Del  Norce.. 
Coast  north  of  San  FranciiiCO- total.. 


Total., 


4 


5  007 


Group  4. 

S.'ATTKRINS. 

Alpine   59 

Inyo   308 

Lassen   633 

Modoc   294 

Siskiyou   2,630 

Mountain  counties— total   


7,025 


3,824 
3,824 


Total  

These  groups  show  that  seven  counties  of 
southern  California  have  received  61  per 
cent  of  the  entire  increase  of  rural  popula- 
tion in  the  State — a  very  significant  fact. 

LOS  ANGELES  AND  ORANGE. 

My  tables  also  correct  an  apparent  error 
of  the  census  table  in  treating  Los  Angeles 
county.  Orange  county  was  formed  in  1889, 
and  all  the  population  there  found  was 
placed  in  the  column  of  increase  for  that 
county  in  1890.  The  fact  is,  that  by  consult- 
ing the  census  of  1880  we  find  8579  of  this 
increase  for  1890  were  in  the  same  territory 
in  1880.  In  giving  the  increase  for  Los 
Angeles,  the  census  bulletin  treats  this  num- 
ber, 8579,  as  in  Los  Angeles  county  in  1880; 
and  thus  diminishes  the  increase  in  the  lat- 
ter county.  I  have  in  my  tables  dealt  with 
Orange  fairly,  but  have  deducted  these  8579 
from  her  apparent  increase;  thus  correctly 
showing  what  has  taken  place  in  the  terri- 
tory comprising  the  two  counties,  and  thus 
giving  Los  Angeles  the  full  credit  to  which 
it  is  entitled. 

The  tables,  however,  enable  one  to  see  the 
exact  status  of  each  county,  and  it  is  also 
easy  to  arrive  at  certain  deductions,  which 
fact  gives  the  tables  their  value. 

A  SPLENDID  GROUP. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  group  two  em- 
braces a  region  containing  every  attraction 
known  to  California — the  charming  valleys 
of  Santa  Clara,  Napa,  Sonoma,  Salinas,  all 
of  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  the  delightful 
suburban  valleys  around  the  bay  of  San 
Francisco,  and  the  widely  known  watering 
places  of  Santa  Cruz  and  Monterey;  it  em- 
braces also  the  country  where  the  bulk  of 
the  deciduous  fruits  and  the  cereals  of  the 
State  are  produced;  a  region,  too,  within  the 
direct  and  immediate  influence  of  our 
metropolis,  and  comprising  an  available 
area  very  much  greater  than  that  of  south- 
ern California;  and  yet  these  13  counties 
have  added  to  their  rural  population  4249 
less  than  the  seven  counties  south  ot 
Tehachapi. 

It  is  noticeable  that  some  rich  and  at- 
tractive counties  are  not  in  the  list  and  show 
no  rural  increase.  San  Joaquin  and  Stanis- 
laus are  conspicuous  by  their  absence,  when 
their  high  merit  is  considered. 

A  DISCOURAGING  EXHIBIT. 

Turning  to  group  three  we  find  a  still 
more  discouraging  exhibit.  Leaving  out 
Mendocino,  Del  None  and  Humboldt 
counties,  as  situated  on  the  coast  and  sepa- 
rated from  the  other  counties  of  the  group 
by  a  high  mountain  range,  and  we  have  an 
increase  of  rural  population  of  the  the  entire 
Sacramento  valley,  only  2018. 

And  this  result  is  reached  by  leaving  out 
of  consideration  Yuba  and  Butte  counties, 
whose  aggregate  loss  in  ten  years  was  2430, 
which  would  wipe  out  the  gain  I  have  shown 
for  the  whole  valley.  This,  however,  was  a 
loss  of  miners,  and  hence  I  give  the  valley 
the  benefit.  Otherwise  it  would  appear  that 
the  Sacramento  valley  has  402  less  rural 
population  than  in  1880,  and  I  suppose 
accurately  speaking  this  is  the  true  situation. 

STAGNATION  IN  THE  VALLEY. 

There  is  much  to  encourage  the  counties 
n  Group  2,  but  what  can  be  said  to  explain 
the  utter  stagnation  in  the  counties  lying  in 
the  Sacramento  valley  ?    Sacramento,  Yolo, 


Colusa,  Glenn,  Yuba,  Sutter,  Placer,  Butte, 
Teha  ma  and  Shasta,  counties  possessing 
every  attraction  to  the  home-seeker  that 
can  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  State,  have 
not  added  one-third  as  many  rural  popula- 
tion as  the  single  mountain  county  of 
Siskiyou. 

Little  Inyo,  tucked  away  in  the  heart  of 
th2  Sierras,  and  accessible  by  rail  only  bv 
the  way  of  Carson  City,  Nev.,  has  grown 
more  than  Sutter  and  Yolo  put  together, 
and  about  as  much  as  imperial  Colusa,  wi  h 
all  her  boasted  primacy  as  a  wheat- 
producer. 

Alpine,  hedged  in  by  mountain  cliflfs  and 
reached  by  snowshoes  in  winter,  with  a  total 
population  of  only  667,  gained  as  much  as 
Yolo,  of  whose  county  seat  it  is  said  that  it 
contains  the  wealthiest  p»r  capita  population 
of  any  town  in  the  United  States. 

And  yet  in  this  group  of  laggards  will  be 
found  the  largest  vineyard  in  the  world  and 
the  largest  orchards  of  deciduous  fruit  trees 
in  the  State.  The  orange  groves  of  Marys- 
ville,  Colmena,  Palermo,  Oroville  and  Placer 
attest  a  climate  similar  to  that  of  famous 
Riverside.  All  that  beauty  of  scenery  and 
picturesqueness  of  landscape  can  add  to  a 
country  fertile  as  the  fattest  lands  of  the 
State,  is  here  present  to  invite  intending  set- 
tlers, but  they  have  not  and  do  not  come. 
I  claim  the  right  to  speak  thus  plainly  of 
my  own  home. 

WHAT  ARE  THE  REASONS  ? 

There  is  some  reason  why  Fresno  has 
gained  10,330  of  population  in  ten  years, 
and  Tulare  7867,  while  San  Joaquin  and 
Stanislaus  have  gained  none,  and  Merced 
only  about  one-tenth  as  many  as  Fresno — 
all  lying  side  by  side  in  the  same  great 
valley  and  surrounded  by  similar  conditions 
of  soil  and  climate. 

There  is  some  reason  why  the  splendid 
counties  of  Sacramento,  Yolo  and  Solano, 
through  which  every  visitor  to  San  Fran- 
cisco from  the  North  or  East  must  pass,  has 
added  less  than  1000  to  their  agricultural 
population  in  ten  years. 

I  will  not  at  this  point 
the  reason,  lest  I  break 
facts  I  am  pressing  upon 
those  most  concerned  should  search  it  out 
and  apply  the  remedy,  as  should  be  done 
elsewhere  as  well. 

The  foregoing  appears  chiefly 
face  of  the  census.    Going  outside 
suiting  facts  known  to  us  all,  and  we  are 
able  to  make  some  further  important  deduc- 
tions. 

FRUIT  THE  ATTRACTION. 

The  rural  or  agricultural  growth  has  gone 
where  the  fruit  industry  has  developed  or 
is  being  developed  largely,  and  it  has 
shunned  the  exclusively  wheat-growing 
counties. 

Turn  back  and  consult  the  tables,  and  in 
every  case,  with  a  very  few  exceptions, 
where  there  has  been  substantial  increase 
ycu  will  find  a  county  where  fruit  is  the  dis- 
tinctive attraction.  The  exceptions  are 
cases  not  involving  agricultural  develop- 
ment; as,  for  example,  Siskiyou  and  Hum- 
boldt counties,  where  the  lumber  interest 
brought  the  people  in  large  part.  In  no  in- 
stance will  you  find  any  growth  worth  men- 
tioning in  the  rural  districts  where  wheat- 
farming  is  the  leading  industry.  Generally 
in  such  districts  there  is  an  actual  loss  of 
population  and  decadence  of  prosperity. 
The  towns  have  grown  fn  some  counties, 
but  the  country  has  not. 


attempt  to  give 
the  force  of  the 
public  attention; 


from  the 
and  con- 


GREAT  GAINS  IN  SEVEN  COUNTIES. 
It  will  be  seen,  also,  that  while  61  per 
cent  of  our  rural  increase  is  in  the  seven 
counties  south  of  the  Tehachapi  mountains; 
the  balance  is  nearly  all  south  of  a  line 
drawn  east  and  west  through  the  city  of  Sac- 
ramento. 

It  is  worth  our  while  to  search  out  the 
reason  for  this.  It  does  not  lie  in  soil  or 
climate;  the  conditions  both  of  soil  and 
climate  are  even  more  favorable  north  of  this 
line  than  south  of  it,  by  reason  of  similar 
conditions  generally,  and  with  the  added 
comparative  cheapness  of  lands  and  in- 
creased rainfall  north  of  the  line  which 
makes  irrigation  unnecessary  to  grow  fruits 
successfully.    What  is  the  cause 

•  TWO  CONTROLLING  REASONS. 
Primarily,  I  attribute  it  to  large  land- 
holdings  and  a  failure  or  unwillingness  of 
the  owners  to  subdivide  and  invite  immigra- 
tion. 

Another  potent  cause  is  the  absenc:  of 
competition  in  transportation  lines,  by  rea- 
son of  which  there  has  not  been  that  stimu- 
lus on  the  part  of  carriers,  so  energizing  in 
the  south,  to  promote  immigration  and  cre- 
ate new  business. 

Without  the  data,  I  cannot  state  more 
than  my  belief :  but  my  belief  is,  that  the 
agrirultural  tonnage  has  not  increased  in 
the  Sacramento  valley  in  the  past  ten  years. 
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whereas  it  ought  to  have  more  than  doubled 
Leaving  out  the  fruit  shipments,  I  think 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  agricultural 
tonnage  having  fallen  ofT,  and  this  is  a  re 
proach  to  the  people  of  the  region  as  well  as 
to  transporta  ion  companies.  But  whether 
or  not  tonnage  has  decreased,  the  fact  re 
mains  that  the  people  do  not  increase,  and 
without  people  we  cannot  have  prosperity 
and  growth, 

THE  PEOPLE  ARE  UNENTERPRISING. 

Still  another,  and  by  no  means  the  least 
important  cause  lies  within  the  resident  pop 
ulation  itself  which  does  practically  noth 
ing  to  improve  upon  existing  conditions,  or 
to  show  the  capabilities  of  soil  and  climate 
It  has  been  demonstrated  in  this  State  that 
the  genesis  of  every  successful  attempt  to 
attract  buyers  and  bring  in  settlers  has  been 
the  local  effort  of  citizens.  In  no  instance 
have  strangers  alone  come  in  advance  and 
possessed  the  country  and  developed  it 
The  local  people  have  always  made  the  first 
advan':ement  and  demonstrated  their  faith 
by  their  works.  Fresno  is  a  typical  and 
honorable  example  of  this  fact.  Southern 
California  is  a  resplendent  monument  to  the 
local  enterprise  of  her  people. 

Scattered  over  the  north  are  large  plant 
ines,  but  there  has  been  no  community  of 
effort  looking  to  immigration.  General 
Bidwell  at  Chico  has  probably  1500  acres 
of  orchards;  Governor  Stanford  at  Vina, 
3500  acres  of  vines;  Mr.  A.  T.  Hatch  and 
his  associate,  1700  acres  of  orchards  at 
Biggs,  and  600  acres  near  Cottonwood,  and 
1000  at  Suisun,  besides  other  plantings. 
O  her  large  orchards  might  be  named,  and 
many  smaller  ones;  but  trees  do  not  grow 
people,  and  large  orchards  do  not  imply  in 
creased  population. 

While  as  a  board  we  represent  the  whole 
State,  and  have  always  avoided  the  promo- 
tion, invidiously,  of  one  section  over  another, 
is  it  not  our  plain  duty  when  we  see  causes 
at  work  to  retard  any  particular  portion  of 
the  State,  to  point  them  out  and  lend  our  as- 
sistance to  their  removal? 

ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  NORTH, 

The  absolute  truth  about  northern  Cali- 
forjnia  is,  that  in  some  respects  it  offers 
greater  inducements  to  the  settler  who  de- 
sires to  engage  in  our  leading  industry  of 
fruit-growing  than  any  other  portion  of  the 
State  at  this  time. 

Lands  are  cheaper;  the  climate  is  favor- 
able to  the  growth  of  all  our  fruits;  irrigation 
is  not  a  necessity ;  the  region  is  healthful; 
the  landscape  surroundings  are  cheerful  and 
picturesque;  the  country  is  well  watered; 
river  navigation  is  practicable  to  the  upper 
end  of  the  Sacramento  valley;  a  railroad 
traverses  the  country  on  each  side  of  the 
river;  the  lands  are  fertile  and  bring  fruit 
trees  rapidly  into  bearing;  the  valley  has  no 
disadvantage,  save  its  heat  in  summer, 
which  is  no  greater  than  in  all  our  valleys 
remote  from  the  sea,  and  this  disadvantage 
only  adds  somewhat,  but  no  great  deal,  to 
the  discomfort  of  living  for  two  or  three 
months  of  the  ye'ar,  while  having  its  com- 
pensa' ion  in  growing  and  curing  our  fruits. 
Notwithstanding  the  large  land-holdings  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  there  are  many  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  excellent  land  for  sale  at 
low  prices  in  almost  every  countv, 

I  think  we  have  a  right  to  point  out  this 
condition,  as  we  know  it  to  exist;  and  while 
we  would  not  divert  a  single  person  from 
other  parts  of  the  State,  we  may,  with  entire 
propriety,  say,  as  a  Board,  that  no  reason 
exists  why  northern  California  should  not 
receive  a  large  population. 

THE  FACTS  MUST   BE  FACED. 

Thee  is  this  to  be  said  in  justification  for 
rrtaking  the  exhibit  I  have  presented  as 
graphic  as  possible.  It  brinijs  the  condi- 
tion squarely  before  our  people;  it  corrects 
false  impressions  and  dispels  false  hopes;  it 
answers  the  class  which  has  claimed  that 
we  have  been  doing  well  enough — basing 
their  opinions  on  unrelated  data,  and  ap- 
propriating results  attained  by  others.  It 
will  be  a  surprise  to  many  to  find  how  they 
have  failed  to  attract  any  of  our  increase  of 
population. 

San  Joaquin  and  Stanislaus  will  begin  to 
inquire  why  the  people  have  gone  past /their 
doors  without  even  stopping  to  bid  them 
good  morning,  and  have  settled  down  in 
Fresno  and  Tulare.  The  people  of  the 
Sacramento  valley  will  ask  why  it  is  that 
343,436  inhabitants  have  settled  in  the 
State  during  the  past  ten  years,  and  only 
2018  have  cast  their  lot  with  them.  If  the 
germ  of  public  spirit  and  patriotism  and  en- 
terprise has  not  died  out  utterly,  it  will — or 
certainly  should — awaken  our  slumbering 
energies  and  arouse  our  latent  activities. 

And  withal,  I  maintain  that  this  very 
expose  will  be  a  safe  and  true  guide-board 
for  the  intending  settler  who  is  not  able  to 
pay  high  prices  for  land,  but  would  prefer 


to  go  where  his  labor  will  not  only  give  him 
the  same  returns  as  he  would  get  elbcwhere, 
but  will  give  him  the  added  value  to  his 
land  that  must  come  to  him  if  he  settles  in 
the  less  undeveloped  regions.  In  the  fa- 
vored counties  land  has  reached  a  high  fig 
ure,  if  not  its  maximum;  in  the  counties  re- 
ferred to  not  yet  developed,  the  settler  will 
have  the  benefit  of  the  rise  in  values  that 
will  surely  attend  rapid  growth, 

RAILROADS  SHOULD  HELP. 
The  facts  brought  out  by  these  tables  sug 
gest  some  important  considerations  to  the 
transportation  companies.    If  it  be  true,  as 
the  foregoing  would  seem  to  demonstrate 
that  the  fruit  industry  is  destined  to  be  the 
leading  agricultural  industry  of  the  State;  if 
it  be  true  that  to  it  is  due  largely  the  in 
crease  of  our  agricultural  population,  the 
plainest  principles  of  business  interest  would 
require  the  railroad  companies  to  promote 
this  growing  industry  in  every   way  con 
sistent  with  fair  returns  for  the  service.  And 
the  relief  and  encouragement  must  come, 
not  alone  in  lower  rates,  but  rather  in  prompt 
and  expedited  service. 

INCREASES  OF  A  DECADE. 
We  shipped  East  by  rail  in  1880,  546 
carloads  of  fruit;  in  1891  it  had  increased  to 
17,738  carloads,  excluding  wine  and  brandy. 
This  large  addition  to  the  business  of  car 
riers  in  shipping  our  fruit  is  but  a  part  of  the 
added  traffic.  It  has  brought  with  it  in 
creased  passenger  traffic  and  all  the  varied 
and  profitable  business  of  distribution  of 
supplies  to  this  army  of  fruitgrowers.  We 
have  but  to  study  the  evolution  of  southern 
California  to  see  how  enormously  the  freight 
and  passenger  business  has  grown  under  the 
direct  and  immediate  influence  of  the  fruit 
industry.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  the 
plainest  dictates  of  ordinary  business  sa' 
gacity  would  bring  the  fruitgrowers  and  the 
transportation  companies  into  the  most  in 
timate  and  friendly  relations,  and  that  there 
should  be  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  one  to 
overreach  the  other. 

To  say  that  the  future  successful  develop- 
ment of  fruit  growing  depends  upon  its  treat- 
ment by  the  railroad  companies  is  only  to 
repeat  what  is  patent  to  us  all.  To  say  that 
they  would  deliberately  enforce  a  policy 
detrimental  to  or  destructive  of  the  industry 
is  to  attribute  a  degree  of  ignorance  to  their 
managers  which  we  know  they  do  not  pos 
sess.  We  therefore  speak  with  the  same 
plainness  and  frankness  to  the  railroad  com- 
panies as  we  do  to  ourselves  when  dealing 
with  the  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  this  study 
of  the  census.  A  common  interest  suggests 
certain  obvious  steps  to  be  taken  by  railroad 
managers  as  well  as  by  the  people.  Southern 
California  and  portions  of  central  California 
have  done  well,  and  are  doing  well.  Let  us 
be  thankful  for  that.  Northern  California 
needs  the  earnest,  intelligent  effort  and  best 
energies  of  her  most  influential  citizens,  and 
especially  does  it  deed  something  more  than 
the  mere  operation  of  trains  on  the  part  of 
the  only  railroad  company  we  have;  it  needs 
its  direct  efforts  to  promote  immigration. 

There  is  no  single  sound  reason  why,  with 
the  mutual  and  zealous  cooperation  of  these 
two  forces  (the  people  and  the  railroad  com- 
pany working  to  a  common  end)  we  should 
not  rapidly  add  to  our  population,  develop 
new  business  and  increase  the  prosperity  of 
this  portion  of  the  State. 

I  have  been  led,  Mr.  President,  to  lay 
this  matter  before  this  Board  because  it 
seems  to  be  within  the  province  of  my  com- 
mittee, and  because  I  am  deeply  impressed 
with  the  belief  that  there  are  causes  at  work 
to  retard  the  growth  of  portions  of  the  State 
that  ought  to  be  sought  out  and  remedied. 

PEOPLE  SHOULD  AROUSE  THEMSELVES. 

I  think  the  facts  should  have  the  widest 
circulation  among  our  own  people,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  stimulated  to  search  the 
remedy  and  apply  it.  It  may  not  be  pleas 
ing  to  delinquent  counties  to  see  their  short- 
comings thus  exposed,  but  the  true  friend  of 
progress  never  fears  the  truth,  but  rather 
welcomes  it.  I  have  the  same  unshaken 
faith  in  northern  California  that  has  kept  me 
there  at  work  in  my  humble  sphere  for  16 
years,  proud  of  the  development  at  the  south 
and  elsewhere,  but  always  hopeful  that  the 
splendid  resources  of  the  north  would  have 
recognition. 

I  believe  that  there  will  soon  be  an  awak- 
ening among  the  people  of  this  region,  and 
that  we  shall  at  no  distant  day  enjoy  the 
higher  civilization  that  always  attends  the 
expansion  and  development  of  a  country  so 
intrinsically  meritorious  and  so  deservedly 
inviting  as  northern  California. 

Trusting  that  my  labor — and  it  has  been 
no  easy  task  in  thus  presenting  the  results  of 
immigration  to  the  State  for  the  past  de- 
cade— may  awaken  inquiry,  and  that  it  may 
lead  to  greater  effort  where  it  now  plainly 
appears  it  is  most  needed,  this  report  is  re- 
spectfully submitted. 


The/EOLIAN! 

The  Greafesi  of  all  Musical 
Inslrumenls. 


In  Inventing  the  Lilian  wag  to  make  an  Instrument 
that  would  do  away  with  the  years  o(  practice  made 
neceggary  by  the  piano  and  organ  and  at  the  game  time 
have  music 

IN  NO  WAT  MECHANICAL, 

But  capable  of  the  most  delicate  shading  In  expression 
and  time,  entirely  at  the  will  of  the  performer. 


The  OELESTINAI 

A  marvellous  little  Instrument  eqaal  to  an  Organ 
for  family  nse.    Playg  all  classes  of  music;  no  skill 
req-jired.    Prlc  $iS8. 
Send  for  catalogues  and  terms  to 

KOHLER  &  CHASE, 

26  28-30  O'Farrell  St ,       San  Francisco, 


DO  YOU  WANT 

TO  BUY 

A  WATCH, 

PLATED-WARE,  JEWELRY, 

-OR- 

ANY  OTHER  ARTICLE 

For  a  Christinas  Present, 

OR  FOR  YOURSELF, 

THE 

Pacific  Qoasl  Qons  jjupplj  |sso:iatioB 

132  MARKET  ST.,  S.  F., 

WILL  GIVE  YOU 

THE   BEST  GOODS 
AT  THE    LOWEST  PRICES. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 


FOR$19.00 

We  can  send  you  one  of  our 

SPECIALTY  SINGLE  BUGGY 
HARNESS, 

Which  Is  the  result  of  years  of  figuring  to  make  the  best 
harness  ever  known  tor  the  money.  It  Is  made  from  oak 
stock,  hand  stitched  and  finished  by  skillful  mechaulos, 
handsome  full  nickel  or  Davis  hard  rubber  trimmings. 

Just  the  Harness  for  an  Elegant  Tarnoat. 


They  sell  here  for  $35.00,  and  harness  not  as  good  is 
often  gold  for  $85.00  In  retail  shops.  If  harness  is  not  as 
represented,  money  will  bo  refunded. 

Liebold  Harness  Co. 

110  McAllister  St.,  San  Francisco. 

OoUar  and  Hamea,  iaetead  of  Breast  Oollar, 
83  00  extra. 

Please  state  It  you  want  single  strap  Uarnesa,  or  folded 
stvie  Harness,  with  traces  double  throughout. 


PIANOS 


The  Recognized  Standard  of  Modern 
Piano  Manufacture. 


BAT.TIIVfORE 

22  &  24  E  Baltimore  St, 

WASHINGTON,  817  Pennsylvania  Ave. 


NJBW  YORK, 

148  Fifth  Avenue. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 
728  MARKBT  ST..  SAN  FBANOISOO,  OAI. 
Open  All  Tear. 
A.  VAN  DEK  NAIL.LKN,  President. 
Assaying  of  Ores,  $26;  Bullion  and  ChlorlnKtloD  AsMy, 
|2S;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.    Full  course  of  assaying,  «50. 
R8TABLISHRD  1864.  HT  Bend  for  eiroular 


DEPARTMENT  R 

Ksiiing,  new,  loose,  Mnscatel, 

lb.,  5c. 

Eastern  Dried  Blackberries,  lb., 

New  I.*ghom  Citron,  lb..  26c. 
LemoiJ  and  Orangepeel.lb.,20o. 
Zantl  Currants,  7  lbs..  60c. 
New  Cal.  Prunes,  lb.,  7c,  10c 
Finest  Silver  Prunes,  lb.,  Uo. 
Figs,  new  Cal.  black,  lb.  6o. 
Fancy  new  Dried  Peaches,  lb., 
12c. 

New  paper  shell  Walnuts,  lb., 
12kc. 

New  paper  shsU  Almonds,  lb., 
18c. 

New  soft  shell  Almonds,  lb., 
15c. 

All  new  mixed  Nnts,  lb.,  l^^c. 
New  raw  Peanuts,  lb.,  6c. 
Boys  Express  Wagons,  Iron, 

r2.50.  8.0J. 
8hoo  Fly  Kockers,  each  11.25. 
Boys'  Wheel  Barrows,  large, 

each  bOc. 
Ladies'  fancr  Cups  and  Bancers, 

tets  26c,  76c. 
Gent's    Mustache    Cups  and 

Saucers,  sets  38o,  75c. 
Elegant  Musb  sets,  China,  each 
$1.00 

Elegant  Lamps,  large  assort- 
ment. 

Printed  Cups  and  Saucers,  setH 

each,  60c. 
Printed  Bowls,  new  style,  each 
10, 12^,  14c. 

A.  SMITH  BAKCLAT  J.  SMITH 

SMITHp 
CASH  \ 
toreO 

Importers,  Manufacturers,  Dealers 
in  and  Largest  Diatribntors  of 

GENERAL  FAMILY  SUPPLIES 
In  large  or  small  lota,  at  lowest  prices, 
direct  to  consumers.  Best  value  for 
yalue;  no  charge  for  cartage,  no  charge 
for  boxing.  Ask  for  Price  List. 
416-418  rrant  Street  and  IS-IS 
Cedar  Street,  San  Franolseo. 


Porteons  Improved  Scraper 

Patented  April  3,  1883.   Patented  April  17, 1883. 


Hanolactared  by  0,  LISSENDEN. 

The  attention  of  (he  public  is  called  to  this  Scraper 
tnd  the  many  varieties  of  work  of  which  It  Is  capable, 
iuch  as  R=  ilroad  Work,  Irrigation  D.tches,  Levee  Build- 
ing. Leveling  Land,  Road  Making,  etc. 

This  implement  will  ^ahe  up  and  oarry  Its  load  to  any 
desired  distance.  It  will  dUtribute  the  dirt  evenly  or 
Jepo»it  its  load  in  bulk  as  desired.  It  will  do  the  work 
a(  Scraper,  Grader,  and  Carrier.  Thousands  of  these 
Scrapers  are  in  use  In  all  parts  of  the  country. 

1^  This  Scraper  is  all  steel— the  only  one  manufae* 
tured  In  the  State. 

Price,  all  Steel,  four-horse,  ttO;  Steel  two-horee,  $31. 
Address  all  orders  to  O.  L,I88JBND1£N,  Stockton, 
Oaltf»rn<a. 


THE  ORiENTALGAS  ENGINE 


IS  THK  BRST,  because 
it  oombinos  simplicity 
of  .;un«i  ruction  with 
power  and  eci/uomy  lu 
space.  It  can  be  run 
w.th  natural  or  manu- 
lacturi  d  gas  or  gasullue 
at  a  cost  of  20  to  25 
cents  per  horse  power 
per  day. 

It  can  be  used  for 
pumping  purposes,  as 
we  1  as  lor  all  purposes 
where  a  per'ect  engine 
ia  required,  with  the 
advantage  of  lessening 
the  risk  of  explosions. 
Ne  licensed  engineer  at 
a  high  ST.Iary  needed  to 
operate  it. 

Send  (ur  circulars  and 
prices  if  a  good  safe  en- 
gine is  wht^t  you  need. 

Tie  Orieritil  Lanacli  is  Perfection. 

Inventor  and  Mannfaotarer, 
10/5  BMATjUI  RTBEKT.  SAN  FRANOl.'=lOO. 


RUPTURE. 


PILES  and  all  Kectal  Dis- 
eases rOBITiySLT  CURED,  In 
from  80  to  60  days,  wrrH- 

OUT  OPBRATI  IH  OR  DBTBN- 
TION  FROM  (iUBINSSS.  AISO 

ALL  NERVOUS,  SKIN,  BLOOD,  PKIVAIK  AND 
CHKONIC  DISEASES  OF  BOTH  SEXES.  Striotusb 
AND  Urimart  Troublss  CURKD.  No  churgo  unless  cure 
Is  ell  cted.  Consultutlon  free.  Call  or  ad'iress  (or  p«m> 
phlob.  DRS.  POKTr.RFIELD  &  LOSEY,  838  Market  St 
S»n  Fr*nclBco.  0*1. 


Posimasters 


are  requeBitd  to  be  AUre  uud  uotify  lu 
when  '.his  paper  Is  not  taken  from 
their  office.   If  not  stopped  promptly 


(through  oversight  or  other  mishaps)  d  >  us  the  favor  to 
wrfte  agafp. 


December  17,  1892, 


fhCifi(B  f^UftAiD  f>HESS 


breeders'  l)f rectory 


Ux  Unea  or  less  In  tbis  directory  at  60o  per  line  per  month. 


HORS£S  AND  CATTLE. 


J.  I  Parsons.  Sar.u  Rosa.  C»l.  Sh  re  Stallion, 
pore-bred,  rpgister  d,  com  ng  f  >ur  years  old;  war- 
raotrd  a  breeder,  (or  gtle;  or  nill  trade  (or  yearlioi; 
oattle,  town  lots  or  land. 


f.  H.  SaBKB,  62«  Market  St.,  8.  F.;  Resristered 
HoUteins;  wtnnera  of  more  first  prizes,  sweepstakes 
and  special  premiums  than  any  herd  on  the  Coast 
^ore  retnstered  Berkshire  Piga.    AU  strains. 


JBBSSYS— The  best  A  J.  C.  C.  Beeistered  Herd  la 
owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.    Animals  (or  sale. 


P.  PBTBBSEN.Sltes,  Colusa  Co  ,  Importer  &  Breeder 
of  registered  Shorth-^m  Cattle.     Youog  buMs  (or  sale, 

JOHN  LYNOH.  Petaluma,  breeder  of  thoroughbred 
Shorthorns.    Young  stock  (or  sale. 


OHABLBS  B  HUMBEBT,  Cloverdale,  Cal.,  Im- 
porter and  Breeder  o(  Recorded  Holstein-Friesiao 
Cattle.   Catalogues  on  application, 

M.  D.  HO=>KINS,  Petaluma,  Breeder  o(  Shorthorns. 
Dealer  in  (resh  Cows,  Beef  Cattle  and  Sheep, 


PEBGEEBON  HOBSES.— Pure  bred  horses  and 
mares,  all  ages,  and  guaranteed  breeders,  or  sale  at 
my  ranch  near  Lakeport,  Lake  Co.,  Cal.  New  oata- 
logne  now  ready.    Wm.  B.  Collier. 


P.  H.  MXJBPH  Y,  Perkins,  Sao.  Co. ,  CaL ,  Importer  and 
Breeder  o(  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 


P3TEB  S  AXE  3l  SON,  Lick  House,  San  FranoUeo, 
Cal  Importers  and  Breeders,  (or  past  21  yean,  of 
fvery  variety  o(  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 


^HjLrlAM  NILBS,  Los  Angeles,  CaL  Thoroaghbred 
Beglatered  Holsteln  and  Jersey  Cattle.   None  better. 


POULTRY. 


OBBB  MOUNT  POULTRY  YARDS,  St  Helena, 
Cal.  8  C.  White  Legborns,  W.  Holland  Turkeys, 
Toulouse  Geese  and  Pekm  Ducks  and  Guinea  Piga. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTBY  FARM,  Stockton, 
CaL,  send  for  illustrated  and  de^icriptive  catalogue,  free. 


JOHN  McFARLTNO,  Calistoga,  CaL,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Choice  Poultry.  Send  for  carenlar.  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  Piga. 


B.  Q.  HEAD,  Napa,  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Land 
•nH  Wnter  FowIp.    x^nd  f"r  V«w  Oatalotrne. 


O.  BLO&d.  Sc.  Heleua,  Bcomb  Leghorjs  a  specialty. 


SHEEP  AND  Q0AT8, 


B.  H.  CRANE,  Petaluma,  Cal..  breeder  and  importer. 
South  Down  Sheep;  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missouri. 


SWINE, 


J-  P  A  SHLRY.  Linden,  Cal.,  breeder  and  Importer 
of  Thoroughbred  Swine.  Small  Yorkshire  Victoria, 
Essex  and  Polaod-Chi'ia.     Superior  i-tock  low  prices. 


WILLL&M  NILJ!iS,Los  Angelee,  Cal.  Thoroughbred 
Potand<!hlna  and  Berksaire  Pige.   Circulars  free. 


TYLKB  BEACH,    San  Jose,  Cal.,  brasiUr 


H0L8ERT&  CONGER, 

Importers  and  De:  lers 
Direct  from  Europe, 
BngMeh    Sblre  Draft. 

Cleveland  B»y 
and    German  Coach 
Stallions. 
180  KlKli*^eenth  St., 
I.OS  ADKnles,  Oallforuls 
Write  (or  Catalogue. 


JACK  FOR  SALE. 


A  very  large  Jack,  second  in  size  and  worth  to  no 
Kentucky  Jack  io  this  State,  w  li  (e  I  extremely  cheap, 
owlLg  to  having  »',ld  my  drj(t  hrrae  breeding  farm. 

Address,  I>K.  O.  W.  L.KKK, 
No   6  'I'Farrf'li  Ht    «an  Kr<Ticlsco, 


C0LT8BR0KEN. 

THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

One  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  San 
Leandro,  Alameda  County, 


HAS- 


Every  Facility  for  Breai(ing  Colts  Properl), 

Rates  Very  Reasonable. 
HORSKS  BOAIiDED  AT  ALL  TIMES. 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

OILBKBT  TOMPKINS,  Proprietor, 
P.  O.  Box  140  Sad  Leandro.  Onl, 


ANGORA  bOATS  FOR  SALE. 


A  i.nmber  of  pure-bred  Angora  Goats  In  lots  to  suit. 
Thla  Is  th«  <V>ck  of  goats  formerly  owned  by  Juliua 
Weyaod  and  will  bo  sold  cheap  tor  cash  Addreae 


RS'  BANK 


OF  CALIFORNIA. 
SAN    rBANCISOO,  OAL. 
Incorporated  April,  ISTi. 


^^^> 

A.athorlBed  Oapltal  91,000,00U 

Oapital  paid  ap  and  Beserre  Vand  800,000 
OlTldenda  paid  to  8tookholdera_ .  780,000 

OFFICERS. 

A.  D.  LOGAN  President 

1.  C.  STEELE  Vice-President 

ALBERT  UONTPELLIEB  Cashier  and  Manager 

FRANK  MoMULLEN  Secretary 

General  Banking.  Deposits  received.  Gold  and  Silver. 
Sills  of  Exchange  bought  and  sold.  Loans  on  wheat  and 
soontry  produce  a  specialty. 

TiT.-«rT.  1  1902  «  urtvT»»'B"r,r,nirR  »»»..,;>■»» 


SHROPSHIRES  FOR  SALE. 

30  to  40  Thoroughbred  and  High- 
Qrade  Shropshire  Bams  Beady  for 
Service. 

Thia  stock  Is  the  Best  in  the  State,  having  been 
selerttd  (rom  the  (amous  flock  of  the  late  Andrew 
Smiih,  of  Redwood  City 

L  E.  McMAHAN  &  SONS, 

OFFIOK,  Z9  Fourth  Sreet,  San  Franolsco. 
RANTOTf.  T>lxon. 


Calves,  Yearlings  and  2-year-olds 

FOK   SAL.  8. 
BOBBRT  ASH3URNBB, 
Be  den  Station,  San  Mateo  County,  Oa 
Only  three-'ourths  mile  (rom  the  terminus  o( 
the  S.  F.  and  San  Mateo  Elfctric  Road. 


Dr.  A.  B.BUZARD, 

VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

MEMBER  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERIN 
ary  Surgeons,  London,  England.  Late  Veterinary 
Surgeon  In  the  United  States  Army.  Veterinary  Con- 
tribator  to  the  "  Pacific  Rural  Press. "  The  diseases  o( 
ill  Domestic  Animals  treated  on  Scientific  Principles. 
Special  attention  given  to  Chronic  Lameness  and  Surgical 
UperatiouB.  406  BRODERICK  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Calls  to  the  country  promptly  attended  to.  Telephone 


H.  E.  CARPENTER, 
Veterinary  Surgeon, 

Graduate  o(Onl»rio Veterinary  College,  Toronto, Canada. 
RESIDENCE  AND  VETERINARY  INFIRMARY: 

831  Qolden  Gate  Avenue,  San  FranclBCO. 
Telephone  8069. 
i^OPISN  DAT  AND  NIOHT. 
No  risk  la  throwing  horses     Veterinary  operating  table 

on  thft  preralaen. 


M()NEYM^^Jlo".^e%? 

By  using  the  PaclUc  lucabato) 
and  Urnoder,  which  will  hatch  am 
kiod  of  eggs  better  than  a  hen.  lu  unl 
versal  use.  Gold  Med.il  wherever  ex 
hlbitcd.  Thoroni;hbred  Pooltr} 
ai'dPualtry  4pe>lIanceB.  Send 
8  ctii.  In  stamps  (or  82-page  catalogue, 
with  80  (ull-sized  colored  outd  o(  thor- 
oughbred (owls,  to  Pacific  I  iicnba 
tor  Oo. .  187  Caatro  St . ,  Oakland .  Cal 


THE- 


HALSTBD  INGDBATOi 

COMPANY, 
Ittia  Myrtle  Str««t,  Walrlaad  VM. 

Hond  Htamp  for  Oiroillftr- 


POULTRYMEN  ,?o^rp'ttan°5 

cuQsequeDtly  the  price  o(  evp  Is  a'Svauclug  Every  ont 
should  now  feed  Wellington's  liiiprove<l  Kkk  Food  reKularl) 
If  they  desire  to  have  egyn  t<>  sell  when  ttiey  reach  bigb 
pr  oe«.  Get  It  of  any  MERCHANT  or  of  Proprietor 
K  K  WKT/MNOTOV.  45S  Wiahinictdn  Ht  ,  Sati  FrnnMoc 


NO  HATCHER  MADE 


Can  show  better  results 

Over  CO  ia  Buccedsful  opcro- 
tloQ  at  l.>Acatur,  XJIb.,  alouo. 
Tha  ereateat  hatch  ever  ao- 
oompliahad,  228  ohlok*  hatch-, 
•d  at  one  time,  with  a  SlOoapa-' 
city  Rellabia  Incubator. 

Hundreds  of  tMtimoniula. 
tVIncloie  4  oent*  in  ntfimpD 
for  nevr  illastratvd  oatalogos. 


-  ^gne.  trkiArmt' 

KaUABU  IHOVBATOa  A  BBeOBEB  Co.,  QCIMOV, 


The  following  San  Francisco  Firms  ana  Indiviauals  Received  Ihe 
Highest  Awards  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  at  the  late  State  Fair. 


BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 

BEST  DISPLAY  OF  AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY,  CALIFORNIA 
MANUFACTURE,  GOODS  MANUFACTURED  BY  BENiCIA  AGRICUL- 
TURAL \WORKS. 

BUFFALO-PITTS  THRESHING  MACHINE. 

TIGER  HAY  RAKES. 

FAVORITE  POWER  CORN  SHELLERS, 

B.  &  H.  LAWN  MOWERS. 

BUCKEYE  REAPERS. 

HALLECK  POTATO  DIGGER. 

BENICIA  SIDE-HILL  PLOWS. 

EUREKA  SULKY  PLOWS. 

BENICIA  SOD  PLOW. 

BEST  PLOW  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES,  THE  "  BENICIA." 
BENICIA  SPRING  WAGON. 


J.W.  GRACE  &  CO. 

CANNON'S  SHEEP  DIP— Three  in  competition. 


PARAFPINE  PAINT  CO. 

BEST  PREPARED  PAINT  (P.  &  B.). 

SAMPLES  OF  PAINT.  CAL.  MANUFACTURE  (P.  &  B.). 


The  jPaoipic  Hospital, 


Private  Hospital  far  Care  and  Treatment  of  Mental  and  Nervous  Diseases. 

Has  been  in  exia'ence  (or  over  10  years,  and  is  favorably  known  a'?  the  model  iostltution  of  the  Paciflo  Oaajt. 
For  terms  and  other  partioularj,  apply  to  the  Piop.ietof  and  Sup  rintendeot, 

REFERENCES:  Dr.  L.  0.  Lane,  Dr.  W.  H  Mays  (lite  Superintendent^  o(  Stite  As.\lum  at  Stockton), Dr.  Robert 
A.  A.  McL»ne,  Dr.  I.  S.  Tiius.  Ur.  R.  H.  Plummer,  San  Fr»nfl9co;  Dr.  E.  H.  Woolsey,  Surgeon  S.  P.  Co.  and  Oak- 
and  Hospiial;  Dr.  W.  S.  Thorne,  Sao  Jose;  Dr.  Q.  A.  Shurtleff  (late  Superintendent  o'(  State  Ineane  Ae.\  lum)  Napa. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  ALL  VARIETIES  OF  FANCY  FOWLS, 

Ducks,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Peacocks,  Etc. 

EGGS    FOR  HATCHING. 


Publishers  of  "  Nlles'  Paoltlo  Ooast  Poultry  and  Stoofc  Boofc,' 

a  new  book  on  Bubjectn  connected  with  eucccEsful  poultry  and  stock  raising  oa 
the  Paciflo  Coast.    Price  60  cents,  post-paid.    Inclose  stamp  (or  iniormation. 

BREEDER  AND  P^ISER  OF  THOROUGHBRED 

Jersey  and  Holsteln  Cattle,  Also,  Poland  China  and  Berkshire  Pigs. 

Address,  WILLIAM  NILES  &  CO  .  Los  Angelas.  Cal. 


Genuine  only  with  BED 
BALL  brand. 

Recommended  by  Gold- 
smith, M*/vin.  Gamble, 
WeUs,  Fargo  &  Co.,  etc., etc. 

It  keeps  Horses  and  Cattle 
healthy.  For  milch  cows; 
it  Increases  and  eortohes 
their  milk. 


KKl)    BALL  BRAND. 


eaS  Howard  St.,  8aa 


A.  T  Dewey 
W.  B.  Ewer. 
Geo.  H.Stbono. 


}  Dewey  k  Co.'s  Scientiflc  Press  Patent  Agency  {'^Ts" 


iMVKNTOiui  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  It  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old,  experienced,  flrst-clase 
Agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  Associates  and  Agents  In  Washington  and  the  lapital  cities  o(  the  principal 
nations  o(  the  world.  In  oonnectlon  with  our  ei'Jtorlal,  scientific  and  Patent  Liw  Library,  and  record  of  origina 
cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can  be  oflcred  home  inventors  hy  other  agencies 
tha  iniormatlon  accumulated  through  long  and  care(ul  practice  be(ore  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of 
patents  already  granted,  lor  tlae  purpose  of  determining  the  patentability  of  Inventions  brought  before  ua,  enabiM 
us  often  to  give  alvloe  which  wlM<iave  Inventors  the  nxpaQganf  uppljHru;  for  Patent!  npon  Invention^  which  are  not 
new   Circulars  of  advice  sent  free  on  receipt  ol  pestaKS'    Address  DEWEY  *  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  San  Franclaeo, 
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TJie  Storm  King. 


Writteu  for  the  Rural  Prrss  by  Lillian  H.  Shuey. 

Heir  the  drum  and  the  fi^eof  the  army  of  the  South, 

See  the  couriers  riding  fast  ! 

See  the  cohorts  riding  past  I 
Hear  the  whistle  of  the  fife  in  the  Storm  King's 
raoutb. 

Heir  the  sounding  and  the  throbbing  of  the  Storm 
King's  drum, 
Sobbmg  through  the  cloudy  spaces, 
Rolling  on  the  bare  hill  places, 
Hear  it  beating  where  the  frightened  forest  birds  are 
dumb. 

Now  the  whistling  fife  is  calling  at  the  corner  of  the 
roof; 

Calling  up  the  lagging  legions, 
From  some  stormy,  misty  regions; 
Hear  it  calling,  calling  with  a  plaintive,  shrill  re- 
proof. 

See  the  legions  on  the  mountains  rolling  up  the 
ranks  of  rain  ! 
See  the  Ijw,  dirk  shadows  coming, 
While  the  wind  with  sonorous  drumming 
Keeps  calling  on  the  legions  to  the  dry  and  dusty 
plain  I 

And  the  Storm  King  rides  his  chariot.  "Tisa  snowy, 
sunlit  cloud; 
And  his  charger's  feet  are  treading 
Where  the  long,  grey  piths  are  spreading. 

And  his  robe  is  trailing  in  a  misty,  dusky  shroud. 

O,  the  clouds  that  fiil  the  valley  I    'Tis  the  army  of 
the  South, 
And  the  conquered  p-^aks  and  passes 
Lift  the  binners  of  the  grasses, 
O,  the  gladness  of  his  coming  I 
Hear  the  south  wind  wildly  drumming  ! 
Hear  the  whistling  of  the  fife  in  the  Storm  King's 
mouth  I 


The  Two  Scales. 

Written  for  the  Rural  Press  by  Chakles  P.  Nettleton 

I  think  this  strange,  sweet  scale  of  sounds  we  know, 
This  wondrous  swell  from  highest  starlight  roll 
To  lowest  thunder-bass,  is  to  God's  whole 

Vast  maiic  reiim  as  one  short  note,  one  glow 

Of  light  from  Hii  great  sun,  whose  wider  fiow 

Shall  for  Gol's  own  voice  be  known  by  the  soul, 
Then  shall  no  jarring  note  the  rest  control. 

For  discord  dies  with  other  earthly  woe. 

If  but  one  note,  fragmental  thus  for  man, 
So  awfully  can  draw  a  soul  confined, 
Woat  feels  the  soul  when  free? 
Who  can  foretell? 
Some  mountain-tops  of  truths  we  may  not  scan 
Till  spirit  sees  but  spirit,  or  if  divined 

In  some  wondrous  hour,  silence  speaketh  well. 


Madame  Savarra. 

A  football  game  was  going  at  full  blast 
All  the  seats  on  both  sides  of  the  field  were 
full,  and  inside  the  ropes  was  a  straggling 
line  of  white  and  crimson  substitutes,  look- 
ing like  great  squatting  ducks.  At  the  mo 
ment  when  my  story  begins,  every  one  in  the 
tiers  of  seats  had  risen  hastily  to  his  feet  and 
was  vigorously  clapping  and  stamping,  as  he 
strained  his  eyes  to  follow  the  Harvard  back 
that  sprinted  with  the  ball  through  the  dusty 
glare.  Even  the  substitutes  had  got  up  and 
were  running  a'ong  the  edge  of  the  field  half 
doubled  up.  The  bottom  row  forgot  to  cry 
"  Down  in  front,"  the  crimson  reporters 
wrote  all  crooked,  and  in  the  excitement  an 
invasive  small  boy  escaped  from  the  pursuit 
of  a  desultory  policeman. 

While  the  interest  was  thus  at  its  height, 
a  sudden  lull  came  in  the  applause  of  one 
section  of  seats.  Some  people  deliberately 
stopped  cheering,  others  paused  to  see  what 
could  be  detracting  attention  from  such  foot- 
ball; all  felt  repaid  for  their  momentary  ab- 
straction. The  two  women  that  had  caused 
this  stir  of  silence  walked  slowly  before  the 
spectators.  One  of  them  was  such  a  person 
as  we  read  about,  and  sometimes  see.  Tall, 
largely  and  well  formed,  and  gracefully  dig- 
nified, she  wore  a  well-fitting,  fashionable 
gown  which  was  striking  in  cut  and  color, 
while  it  escaped  being  loud.  All  the  correct 
appendages  of  hat,  gloves  and  wrap  she  had 
in  the  latest  style.  Her  face  was  pleasant 
and  intelligent,  and  if  there  was  a  touch  of 
rouge  and  of  powder,  it  was  applied  with  so 
practiced  a  hand  as  to  escape  notice.  She 
did  not  look  her  40  years.  The  other  woman 
was  dressed  with  equal  taste,  and  more 
plainly,  and  looked  older  than  the  first  one. 
Evidently  she  was  a  maid  or  companion. 

By  the  lime  the  two  had  found  seats  the 
touch-down  was  made.  Everybody  was  sit- 
ting, and  as  the  goal  was  kicked  the  flame  of 
applause  went  out  in  a  quick  blaze  of  sound. 
Then  every  one  was  leaning  forward  to  look 
at  the  strange  arrivals,  where  they  sat  ap- 
parently unconscious  of  the  eflfect  of  their 
appearance. 

Henri  Sherwood,  a  freshman,  who  sat  be- 
hin'l  them,  spoke  timidly  to  a  sophomore 
that  he  did  not  know: 

'  Will  you  please  tell  me  who  she  is  ?" 

The  sophomore  half  turned  his  head  and 


said  in  a  low,  supercilious  tone,  "Why! 
Madame  Savarra." 

The  freshman  knew  the  name.  He  had 
read  it  in  the  papers,  on  the  fences,  and  had 
heard  it  everywhere.  It  was  a  popular  name 
of  a  successful  woman,  one  of  the  few 
women  of  the  day  that  had  enough  mind  and 
soul  to  play  Shakespeare.  He  looked  at  her 
keenly  and  decided  to  see  her  act  that 
night. 

Soon  after  this  the  first  half  was  over. 
People  got  up  and  went  down  on  the  ground 
and  walked  about.  Henri  Sherwood  stepped 
down  from  his  place,  and  stood  for  a  mo- 
ment looking  about  him.  Some  one  touched 
him  on  the  shoulder,  and  said: 
"  Hello,  Henri  Sherwood." 
The  two  fellows  moved  off  together,  and 
Sherwood  did  not  see  the  quick,  wondering 
glance  that  Madame  Savarra  gave  him  as 
he  mixed  with  the  crowd,  although  he  had 
been  staring  at  her  a  minute  before.  She 
spoke  in  a  low  tone  to  her  companion,  and 
the  two  women  walked  a  little  way  among 
the  people,  but  they  soon  reseated  them- 
selves, and  waited  for  the  second  half.  Sher- 
wood did  not  see  them  again  during  the 
game. 

There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  they  saw 
him,  for  at  about  six  that  evening  Dick 
Roberts  went  into  Henri's  room  and  began: 
"  Say,  do  you  know,  Henri,  that  Savarra 
was  talking  about  you  ?  I  heard  her  say  to 
the  other  one,  'Sherwood;  yes,  I'm  sure  it 
was  Henri  Sherwood.'  She  talks  with 
kind  of  an  accent.  And  then  she  caught 
sight  of  you  and  pointed  you  out,  and  got 
as  excited  as  the  devil.  Do  any  of  your 
folks  know  her  ?" 

"  Dick,'  said  Henri,  striving  hard  to  be 
calm,  but  trembling,  "  I  should  think  there 
is  something  up.  That  woman  is  my 
mother." 

"  Mother!  Savarra .?  ' 
I  believe  that  for  a  minute  Dick  thought 
that  Henri  was  out  of  his  senses,  for  he 
could  see  that  there  was  no  joke,  but  Henri 
soon  convinced  him  of  the  truth  of  what  he 
said.  He  showed  him  a  note  from  Madame 
Savarra  that  he  had  found  in  his  room  after 
the  game,  and  he  told  him  the  story  of  his 
parents.  It  is  too  common  a  story  to  be 
romantic — that  of  the  married  pair  that  can 
not  love,  cannot  even  endure  each  other 
longer,  so  that  some  plea  is  found  and  the 
bond  is  dissolved.  In  this  case  there  were 
unique  points;  the  wife  had  been  a  young 
French  woman,  beautiful  and  accomplished, 
but  inexperienced;  her  only  child  had  been 
taken  from  her,  she  had  departed  from  an 
inhospitable  land,  but  where  she  had  gone 
no  one  had  cared  to  know.  Henri  could  not 
remember  his  mother,  but  he  had  cluog  su 
perstitiously  to  the  name  she  had  given  him, 
and  would  never  English  its  spelling,  which 
was  all  he  could  do  to  show  an  inborn  love 
for  an  unknown  parent.  His  father  had 
died  years  ago,  and  he  had  been  brought  up 
by  his  aunts  and  his  uncles. 

This  is  the  s'ory  of  which  Henri  now  ex- 
citedly recounted  the  main  points.  He  was 
a  fellow  with  some  romance,  and  had  been 
silently  used  to  worship  his  mother,  as  he 
vaguely  imagined  her  to  be;  but  this  very 
romance  had  heretofore  disinclined  him  to 
speak  of  its  effects.  Now,  however,  he 
surely  had  no  reason  to  be  reticent.  The 
mother  was  found.  Joy  at  the  idea  opened 
his  heart  and  his  mouth,  and  he  poured  out 
to  his  friend  his  happiness  and  his  pride. 

He  gave  Roberts  the  note  to  read,  and 
watched  him  with  an  unconquerable  smile  of 
delight  while  he  read  it.  The  diction  was 
not  of  that  cold  formality  that  a  woman  nat- 
urally uses  in  writing  to  a  strange  young  man. 
The  English  was  good,  but  had  one  or  two 
European  turns  of  expression,  and  the 
warmth  of  the  style  also  seemed  rather  ex- 
otic. Although  the  language  was  involved, 
the  note  certainly  presaged  a  joyful  reunion 
of  long-sundered  ties;  but  this  was  not  put 
in  so  poetical  a  form  as  to  cause  the  request 
that  came  last  to  be  an  anticlimax.  Madame 
Savarra  wished  Sherwood  to  call  the  next 
afternoon  at  the  Hotel  Vendome. 

When  Roberts  finished  reading,  he  said: 
"  Well,  let  me  congratulate  you,  old  man. 
You  ought  to  be  a  happy  f  How." 

Henri  answered,  "  There  are  not  many 
women  on  the  stage  a  man  could  take  for  a 
mother  and  be  proud  of." 

The  next  day  Henri  went  to  the  Vendome 
and  was  taken  to  Madame  Savarra's  private 
parlor  and  told  to  wait  a  few  minutes.  He 
sat  during  these  minutes  in  a  state  of  tremu- 
lous excitement,  trying  to  be  calm,  and  yet 
asking  himself  why  he  should  be  so.  He 
was  there  to  be  restored  to  his  mother,  from 
whom  he  had  been  parted  for  years,  and 
whom  he  had  loved  with  an  innate  love;  and 
this  mother  was  a  woman  admired  and  al- 
most adored  by  thousands,  a  woman  re- 
nowned for  her  beauty,  her  intellect,  and  her 
virtue. 

The  door  opened,  and  as  Sherwood  arose 
Madame  Savarra  entered  with  an  odor  of 


violets.  He  had  vaguely  expected  to  throw 
himself  into  her  wide-open  arms,  but  such  a 
course  seemed  highly  inappropriate  now,  as 
the  majestic  figure  advanced  in  her  robe  of 
swaying  white;  so  Henri  stood  and  held  the 
arm  of  his  chair,  as  she  smiled  graciously 
and  slowly  spoke  in  her  sympathetic,  effec 
five  voice: 

"  Henri  Sherwood.  Will  you  please  to  be 
seated." 

However,  they  both  remained  standing,, 
and  she  immediately  went  on,  calmly,  but 
giving  no  chance  for  reply. 

"  You  of  course  know  why  I  have  sent  for 
you." 

She  had  a  distinctly  foreign  accent,  and 
spoke  with  vigor  and  with  attention  to  point, 
as  though  she  were  giving  some  telling 
speech  before  a  large  audience;  and  occa- 
sionally she  used  a  quiet,  well-chosen 
gesture. 

"  The  unexpected  recognition  of  yesterday 
afternoon,  and  also  this  meeting  of  to-day, 
gives  to  me  the  greatest  pleasure.  It  is  not 
often  that  I  have  been  so  deeply  interested 
in  any  event;  and  this  is  not  only  on  account 
of  the  undivided  happiness  that  such  a  joy 
ous  reunion  must  afford  to  even  an  unaffect 
ed  observer,  but  equally  because  I  am  for 
so  long  aware  of  the  merit  of  that  worthy 
soul  to  whom  this  meeting  gives  already  the 
most  immense  delight.  To  me  that  knows 
how  long  and  earnestly  the  mother  has 
hoped  and  prayed  to  see  her  dear  child 
again — and  this  I  know  as  no  one  else  can 
it  is  like  an  answer  to  the  prayer.  To  you, 
who  have  your  splendid  feelings  of  the 
youth,  it  will  not  be  needful  to  say  anything 
in  praise  of  that  dear  parent,  but  I  cannot 
meet  you  without  telling  you  how  I  appreci- 
ate her  true  value,  which  you  yel  have  to 
learn.  She  is  the  faithfulest,  the  most  trust 
able  of  women  and  the  most  patient.  For 
all  these  years  Madame  Sherwood  is  always 
my  most  beloved  friend;  and  I  have  never 
regarded  her  position  as  in  the  least  menial, 
for  she  has  been  to  me  more  as  a  sister  than, 
as  a  companion.  And  so  I  can  share  her 
happiness  of  regaining  you.  All  this  time, 
sir,  your  poor  mother  is  waiting  for  me  to 
bring  her  to  you." 

With  a  charming  smile  Madame  Savarra 
turned  and  walked  majestically  to  the  door, 
while  Henri  Sherwood  clung  to  the  arm  of 
the  chair. — Louis  How,  in  the  Harvard  Ad- 
vocate. 


A  Needle's  Value. — A  recent  traveler 
among  the  Eskimo  lands  speaks  of  the  little 
sewing  needle  as  a  priceless  treasure.  He 
says:    The  conditions  of  life  of  these  peo- 
ple, and  the  value  in  their  eyes  of  articles 
which  to  us  are  so  insignificant  and  common 
that  we  think  no  more  of  them  than  we  do 
of  breathing,  are  almost  beyond  our  con- 
ception.   Imagine,  for  example,  one  of  these 
Eskimo  women,  whose  duty  it  is  to  make 
the  garments  of  her  husband,  herself,  and 
her  children — and  an  idea  of  the  amount  of 
work  that  this  means   may   be  obtained 
when  I  say  that  the  birdskin  shirt,  an  indis- 
pensable article  of  dress  of  every  individual, 
young  and  old.  is  made  up  of  from  70  to  100 
birdskins,  neatly  sewed  together — imagine, 
I  say,  a  woman,  situated  like  this,  and  hav- 
ing during  her  entire  life  time  but  one  op 
portunity  to  obtain  a  needle.    When  that 
one  opportunity  is  offered,  if  it  can  be  ob 
tained  in  no  other  way,  she  gives  for  it  all 
she  possesses,  and  once  the  shining  bit  of 
steel  is  in  her  possession,  an  ivory  case  is 
made  for  it,  and  the  case  is  immediately 
fastened  permanently  about    the  owner's 
neck.    If  she  breaks  the  point  of  the  needle, 
she  searches  perhaps  for  days  until  she 
finds  a  bit  of  stone  fine  enough  and  sharp 
enough  to  grind  a  new  point  on  the  needle. 
If  she  breaks  the  eye,  the  shank  of  the 
needle  is  laboriously  etched  and  roughened 
with  stones  until  she  can  attach  the  sinew 
which  forms  her  thread  in  the  same  way 
that   the  shoemaker  attaches  his  waxed 
thread  to  his  bristle.     And  when  the  owner 
dies  the  precious  article  is  handed  down  to 
her  favorite  daughter. 


Life. 

Two  things  there  are  we  have  no  voice  in  choosing — 
Our  ancestors  nor  our  existence  here. 

Fate's  mandates  here  admit  of  no  refusing 
From  prince  or  beggar,  sinner,  saint  or  seer  I 

Time  leads  us  onward  through  the  world's  deep 
mazes; 

No  horoscope  forecasts  our  end  or  way; 
The  keenest  thought  within  the  world  that  bla  es 
Cannot  elucidate  beyond  to-day  I 

We  see  the  footprints  of  those  gone  before  us; 

The  heights  attained;  the  ledge  where  some  fell ; 
Anr>n  we  catch  heaven's  chimes,  sweetly  sonorous. 

Or  hear  a  plaint  from  sin's  own  citadel. 

Our  work  goes  on.    We  fancy  we  can  fashion 
A  structure  fair,  and  beautiful,  and  grand  I 

We  often  fail  1    God  can  but  have  compassion 
Upon  the  heart  that  owns  a  feeble  hand. 

I  can  but  think  the  rudest  life  work  given 
Has  hidden  in  it  one  fair,  poli-hed  stone; 

Smooth,  perfect,  beautiful — as  seen  from  heaven — 
Though  sunk  in  chaos,  with  rank  weeds  o'er- 
grown. 

Enough,  'twould  seem,  if,  with  each  gift  extended. 
We  add  our  fraction  to  eanh's  highest  good. 

That  we  may  whisper,  when  our  life's  expended, 
Though  poor  my  work,  I  did  the  best  I  could  I 
— Housekeeper. 


San  Francisco  Fashion  Notes. 


Daughters  of  Israel. — The  Daughters 
of  Israel  is  a  society  recently  organized  in 
Baldmore,  modeled  after  the  King's  Daugh- 
ters. Several  hundred  young  ladies  have 
been  formed  into  bands  of  ten  for  the  pur- 
pose of  "  doing  little  deeds  of  kindness  "  at 
home  and  in  the  neighborhood.  Each  mem- 
ber will  wear  a  medallion  or  decoration 
with  "Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself"  in- 
scribed in  Hebrew  letters. 


Habit  of  Exaggeration. — The  habit 
of  exaggeration  is  largely  a  fault  with  young 
people.  It  is  better  to  admire  too  little  than 
too  much.  Make  your  statements  simple, 
concise  and  unaffected,  and  reach  the  point 
where  your  word  can  be  relied  on,  and 
where  your  veracity  and  truth  are  unques- 
tioned. 


Written  for  the  Rural  Peess. 

Dear  Katie:— The  style  of  winter  hat 
principally  worn  now  is  a  felt  of  either  light 
or  dark  shade,  high-crowned,  something  the 
shape  of  a  cone  in  fact,  with  trimmings 
brought  mostly  to  the  front.  A  fold  of  velvet 
is  generally  used  for  the  crown  trimming,  it 
being  brought  from  the  back  of  the  hat 
round  to  the  front  and  fastened  with  an  or- 
nament— either  a  pretty  buckle  or  a  wide, 
fancy  bow.  The  loops  are  shaped  like  the 
wings  of  a  butterfly,  which  gives  the  hat  a 
very  pretty  appearance.  A  person  with  a 
well-shaped  head,  with  hair  suitably  dressed, 
looks  very  attractive  in  one  of  these  hats. 

Toques  are  also  very  fashionable,  they  be- 
ing covered  with  velvet  of  different  shades. 
The  trimmings  are  brought  to  the  front,  and 
consist  of  loops  of  velvet  or  ribbon,  with 
either  an  aigrette  or  wing  to  give  the  hat  a 
finished  appearance.  Small  hats  are  more 
worn  for  evening  than  the  larger  ones,  but 
either  style  is  very  pretty  for  street  wear. 
Buckles  of  all  descriptions  make  pretty  hat 
ornaments.  The  larger  the  buckle,  the  more 
fashionable  it  is. 

Green  or  gray  velvet  makes  a  pretty  trim- 
ming for  black  hats.  The  delicate  shades 
of  pink  and  green  felt  trim  nicely  with  black 
velvet,  having  either  wings  or  tips  to  match. 

Shoulder  capes  have  again  come  into 
fashion,  although  the  style  is  not  quite  the 
same  as  was  worn  last  winter.  They  are 
made  of  either  light  or  dark  material,  and 
consist  of  three  capes,  with  a  narrow  trim- 
ming of  fur  or  beaver.  Some  have  yokes  of 
velvet,  while  others  are  V-shaped,  with  the 
trimmings  coming  from  the  back,  over  the 
shoulders,  down  the  front.  These  are  pretty 
and  stylish.  Another  kind  of  cape  which  is 
quite  neat  and  pretty  is  one  made  more  the 
style  of  the  circular.  This  cape  is  made  in 
light  tan  or  fawn  shades,  with  a  high  stand- 
ing collar  of  dirk  beaver.  The  edge  of  the 
cape  is  also  trimmed  with  beaver. 

Capes  of  this  kind  are  becoming  to  slender 
pejple.  Some  people  prefer  capes  made  of 
the  same  material  as  the  dress.  Muffs  and 
tippets  will  again  be  worn  this  winter.  Light 
coats,  three-quarter  lengths,  are  also  in  great 
demand.  Large  buttons  are  much  worn  on 
these  coats  or  jackets  and  set  them  off  to 
great  advantage.  The  standing  collar  still 
continues  to  be  the  rage,  while  the  sleeve  is 
made  full  on  the  shoulder. 

The  street  costume  is  made  plain  and 
neat,  the  goods  being  generally  of  dark  ma- 
terial trimmed  either  with  silk  or  velvet. 
Narrow  braid  is  also  worn  considerably. 
This  gives  the  costume  a  neat  finish.  Many 
of  the  waists  are  made  coat-shaped,  having 
vests  of  silk  gathered  in  plaits  to  the  waist, 
where  they  are  attached  to  a  belt,  either  of 
the  silk  or  dress  material.  Leather  belts 
have  been  worn  a  great  deal.  The  backs 
of  the  waists  generally  have  long  coat  tails, 
reaching  almost  to  the  bottom  of  the  skirt, 
rather  in  the  redingote  style.  The  dress- 
sleeves  continue  to  be  made  very  full  from 
the  shoulders  to  the  elbow,  where  they  are 
gathered  in  and  attached  to  a  deep  cuff  of 
velvet.  Velvet  sleeves  have  become  fash- 
ionable again.  These  sleeves  have  a  grace- 
ful effect,  and  give  the  wearer  a  stylish  ap- 
pearance. The  bell  skirt  is  still  worn,  but 
not  so  much  as  formerly.  Trains  for  the 
street  have  entirely  gone  out  of  fashion.  A 
very  pretty  street  costume  is  one  made  of 
navy  blue  serge,  or  lady's  cloth,  trimmed 
with  narrow  braid  some  shade  of  red.  The 
dress  is  completed  with  a  silk  vest  the  color 
of  the  braid.  This  makes  a  stylish  com- 
bination. Plaids  have  quite  come  into 
fashion  again,  and  it  is  the  custom  to  blend 
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colors  which  were  formerly  considered  in- 
congruous. For  instance,  dark  blue  is  com- 
bined with  pale  green,  gray  with  brown,  and 
dark  red  with  yeliow.  The  result  is  often 
more  startling  than  pleasing  to  the  eye. 
Your  friend,  Eliza. 


Content. 

All  lands  are  fair  to  him  who  knows  content, 
All  skies  are  sunny  and  all  fields  are  green; 

In  dreamy  mists  with  softest  azure  blent 
Lie  distant  cloudlands  tipped  with  silver  sheen. 

The  wayside  violet  sheds  her  fragrince  sweet, 
For  him  the  wildrose  blushes  are  all  spent; 

Life's  fu  lest  gilts  are  poured  about  the  feet 
Of  him  within  whose  heart  is  found  content. 

— Selected. 


Inexpensive  Christmas  Gifts. 

A  short  time  ago  I  wrote  for  the  Rural 
an  article  on  Christmas  presents.  It  has 
since  occurred  to  me  that  directions  for 
making  a  few  simple  things  may  not  come 
amiss  to  many  who  have  loving  hearts  and 
slender  purses.  One-half  yard  of  scrim  at 
25  cents  per  yard  makes  a  pretty  scarf  for  a 
chair.  Fold  a  narrow  hem  on  the  sides  and 
a  wide  one  at  the  ends  and  hemstitch.  At 
one  end  pull  four  threads,  then  leave  four, 
beginning  about  one  inch  from  the  hem. 
Run  pink  and  blue  daisy  ribbon  alternately 
in  the  places  made,  in  three  groups  of  three 
rows  each. 

Work  diamonds  of  blue  and  yellow  silk 
in  the  other  end  in  two  rows  an  inch  apart, 
or  better  still,  if  you  understand  drawn  work, 
do  some  simple  pattern  once  across.  Tie 
with  one  and  one-half  inch  ribbon  in  blue  or 
pink. 

A  pretty  needle-book,  the  shape  of  a 
maple  leaf,  is  made  of  plush  lined  with  fig- 
ured china  silk  and  tied  with  narrow  ribbon. 
Take  small  bits  of  bright-colored  cashmere 
or  flannel  and  buttonhole-siitch  the  edges 
for  the  inside.  Put  thick  pasteboard  in  each 
cover  so  it  will  be  very  stifiF.  Another  pretty 
needle-book  is  made  in  book-shape,  in  the 
same  manner,  except  that  the  outside  has  a 
shirred  satin  pocket  very  handy  for  thimble, 
thread,  etc. 

Button  bags  are  made  of  bits  of  silk  or 
ribbon  four  by  six  inches.  Make  three  bags 
of  contrasting  colors  with  four  eyelet  holes 
across  the  top  of  each,  string  together  with 
silk  cord  and  tassels  or  daisy  ribbon.  Paint 
or  embroider  on  the  first  one:  "  Three 
little  bags  are  we,  all  for  buttons." 

A  pretty  book-mark  can  be  made  from 
one  yard  of  ribbon  one-half  inch  wide. 
Crochet  in  buttonhole-stitch  five  brass  rings, 
fold  the  ribbon  twice,  slip  one  of  the  rings 
to  the  middle  and  fasten,  put  the  four  re- 
maining rings  on  the  ends  of  the  ribbon. 
Print  some  pretty  scriptural  text  on  the  rib- 
bons, and  you  have  a  pretty  mark  for  the 
Bible.  Another  pretty  book-mark  is  made 
by  taking  five-eighths  of  a  yard  of  ribbon 
one  and  one-half  inches  wide,  fringe  one  end 
and  tie  with  daisy  ribbon  in  some  contrast- 
ing color;  fold  the  other  end  to  a  point  and 
fasten  a  tassel  of  the  same  color  as  the  daisy 
ribbon. 

A  very  dainty  laundry-bag  is  made  of 
crcim-colored  muslin,  scrim  or  cheese  cloth 
lined  with  pale-blue  silesia;  a  hoop  is  run 
through  the  top,  and  around  the  outside  is  a 
band  of  blue  ribbon  with  bow  and  ends.  In 
the  entire  len^jth  of  the  seam,  at  the  bottom, 
daisy  ribbon  is  looped  thickly  in  alternate 
loops  of  blue  and  white. 

Large  gingham  aprons  are  very  pretty 
worked  in  cross-stitch  across  the  bottom; 
very  pretty  patterns  can  be  found  in  almost 
any  household  paper. 

Rope  card-baskets  are  very  unique,  and 
can  be  made  any  size  you  wish.  Take  small 
rope  and  sew  round  and  round  till  you  have 
the  bottom  the  size  required,  braid  a  piece 
for  the  sides,  three  strands,  four  ropes  in  a 
strand,  and  sew  on;  line  with  bright  silk  or 
satin  shirred  around  the  top  and  put  bow  of 
ribbon  in  two  colors  on  the  outside. 

A  very  pretty  tidy  for  a  sofa  or  chair  is 
made  in  the  following  way:  Take  36  brass 
rings  the  size  of  a  smallish  finger  ring  and  but- 
tonhole-stitch with  pink  silk.  Sew  together 
in  (our  groups  of  nine  each.  Take  three- 
fourths  of  a  yard  of  two-inch  pink  ribbon, 
cut  in  two  pieces  and  cross,  using  the  rings 
for  each  corner,  making  a  square;  full  white 
Spanish  lace  three  and  one-balf  inches  wide 
around  the  outside.  It  will  take  one  and 
one-half  yards. 

A  towel  wi.h  an  initial  and  vine  worked 
at  one  end  in  wash  silk  makes  a  very  pretty 
gift.  A  very  pretty  pt'otograph  case  is  made 
of  plush.  Take  a  piece  seven  inches  wide 
and  sixteen  inches  long  and  fold.  Line  with 
quilted  satin  in  a  contrasting  color,  fold  back 
one  corn»;r  and  put  ribbon  bow  on,  the  same 
color  as  the  linin;^,  or  it  can  be  made  in  bag 
shape  with  a  bow  at  each  side  and  ribbon  to 
hang  it  by. 

A  very  pretty  ornament  to  put  on  the 


hanging-lamp  is  made  by  making  balls  of 
satin  of  contrasting  colors  stufTed  with  cotton 
and  sachet  powder.  Sew  little  brass  orna- 
ments on  the  ends  of  daisy  ribbon,  which,  if 
you  have  from  five  to  seven  balls,  makes  a 
perfect  mass  of  the  ribbon  in  different  colors, 
giving  a  very  pretty  effect.  A  pretty  chair 
test  is  made  by  taking  figured  china  silk; 
make  two  pieces  twelve  by  sixteen  inches 
and  pad  with  wadding.  Buttonhole-sti^h 
brass  rings  and  sew  a  row  thickly  on  one 
side  of  each  piece,  tack  together  loosely  with 
one-quarter-inch  ribbon.  Splashers,  bureau 
scarfs,  tray  cloths  and  pillow  shams  can  be 
bought  in  almost  any  store  very  reasonably, 
stamped  ready  for  working.  It  is  fashion- 
able now  to  work  such  articles  in  colors,  in 
wash  silk. 

I  might  continue  indefinitely,  but  I  think 
I  have  mentioned  enough  articles  for  this 
time  and  have  aimed  to  choose  the  most  in- 
expensive pretty  articles  that  I  have  seen. 
Marguerite  Lyndith  in  Western  Rural. 
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Banbury  Town. 

"  Whither  away,  little  maid  in  gray. 
All  in  the  sunshine,  whither  away? 
Are  you  seeking  flowers  for  a  daisy  chain  — 
Will  you  weave  a  crown  of  the  golden  grain, 
A  glittering  golden  crown  to  wear 
All  on  the  curls  of  your  shining  hair  ? 

"  Whither  away,  little  maiden  mine? 
Would  you  pluck  a  posy  of  eglantine? 
Do  you  seek  for  the  fortunate  shamrock  leaf  ? 
Do  you  come  to  gather  an  ample  sheaf 
Of  bearded  barley  or  stately  wheat — 
Dear  little  maid  of  the  hurrying  feet?  " 

"  Nay,  Sir,  none  of  these  things  for  me. 
Though  the  flowers  are  many  and  fair  to  see — 
Golden  the  grain,  and  cool  the  shade — 
Pleasant  the  rivulet  bed  to  wade. 
But  mine  is  a  journey  of  high  renown. 
For  I'm  off  and  away  to  Banbury  Town  I 

Oh,  Bmbury  Town  is  bright  and  gay; 

Banbury  folk  are  rich  and  great. 
Want  may  walk  with  you  all  the  way; 

But  it  never  can  win  through  Bmbury  gate; 
Only  delight  and  joy  are  known 
To  those  who  dwell  in  Banbury  Town." 

"  Stay,  little  maid,  nor  strive  alone 

To  reach  that  wonderful  far-off  land; 

Perhaps  when  life  and  its  tasks  are  done 
We  shall  enter  its  portals  band  in  band. 

And  when  the  sun  of  our  life  goes  down. 

It  may  rise  again  on  Binbury  Town." 

— Clothilde  Balfour,  in  Longman's  Magazine. 


Which  Are  You. 

I  knew  a  jolly  S-U-N 

Who  goes  to  bed  when  his  day's  work's  done; 

He  ntver  grumbles  about  a  light 

Or  asks  to  stay  on  the  streets  at  night. 

Up  in  the  morning  so  merrily 

He  wakes  the  sluggards  who  sleeping  lie, 

Drives  the  shadows  from  every  place, 

And  says  "Good  morning"  with  beaming  face. 

I  know  another  S-O-N 
Who  sits  up  late  'till  the  rest  have  gone; 
He  makes  his  mamma  a  deal  of  work, 
Nor  dreams  he's  growing  a  selfish  shirk; 
Morning  comes,  and  he  sleeps  till  late. 
Bolts  his  nice  breakfast  at  half-past  eight, 
And  then  is  lardy.    Tell  me  true. 
Which  one,  if  either,  are  Y  0-U  ? 

—Laura  Sanderson. 


Baby's  Diary  for  One  Day. 

Waked  up  as  usual  at  3  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  cried  until  everybody  else  in  the 
house  was  awakened.  Then  I  went  to  sleep 
again. 

Was  aroused  once  more  at  6  o'clock  by  v 
fly  dancing  on  my  face.  I  tried  to  hit  him, 
and  only  succeeded  in  slapping  myself  so 
hard  that  I  had  to  scream.  I  screamed  until 
everybody  decided  to  dress;  and  when  they 
were  ready  for  breakfast,  half  an  hour  before 
breakfast  was  ready  for  tl\em,  I  fell  asleep. 

My  breakfast  was  served  at  8  o'clock.  I 
don't  think  the  cook  can  be  much  good,  for 
I  never  had  anything  but  milk  for  breakfast 
dinner,  or  any  other  meal  since  I  can  re- 
member. After  breakfast  I  saw  my  big  bro- 
ther playing  with  a  jumping-jack.  As  I 
wanted  it  myself,  I  cried  until  nurse  made 
brother  give  it  up.  Then  brother  began  to 
cry,  and  because  I  was  sorry  for  him  I  cried 
too. 

Had  lunch  at  10  o'clock  (same  as  break- 
fast). Went  out  riding  afterward  in  my  car- 
riage, and  cried  all  the  way  home  because 
nurse  wouldn't  let  me  have  a  nice  big  black 
doggie  to  carry.  He  was  a  lovely  doggie, 
and  when  I  screamed  he  barked,  so  I 
screamed  real  hard  lots  of  times.  It  was 
great  fun. 

Got  so  tired  screaming  that  I  went  to  sleep. 
At  12  o'clock  waked  and  had  dinner  (same 
as  breakfast  and  lunch). 

Mamma  played  on  the  piano  and  sang  to 
me.  When  I  tried  to  sing  she  laughed,  and 
as  I  don't  like  to  be  laughed  at  I  cried. 
Nurse  said  I  was  a  cry  baby  and  cried  all 


the  time,  at  everything,  but  I  don't  agree 
with  her.  I  never  cry  now  at  meal  times, 
because  I  tried  it  once  and  found  I  couldn't 
eat  and  cry  at  the  same  time,  so  gave  it  up. 
I  have  all  night  to  cry  in  if  I  want  to,  and  I 
can't  eat  then. 

Had  lots  of  fun.  Pulled  nurse's  hair,  then 
pulled  mamma's  hair.  It  wasn't  so  much  fun 
when  I  tried  to  pull  brother's  hair,  for  he 
slapped  my  hands.  I  didn't  like  that,  so  I 
cried.  Then  brother  laughed,  and  I  cried 
harder,  and  then  brother  was  sent  away.  I 
cried  harder  than  ever  at  this,  for  I  wanted 
to  play  with  brother. 

Had  supper  at  3  o'clock  (same  as  break- 
fast, lunch.and  dinner.)  Got  mad  and  drop- 
ped the  bottle,  and  cried  because  I  couldn't 
have  any  more  supper  as  the  bottle  was  bro- 
ken. I  have  discovered  that  bottles  break. 
Hooray!  Tried  to  tell  nurse  about  my  dis- 
covery, and  nurse  said,  "Poor  'ittle  sing."  I 
wasn't  a  "sing,  "  I'm  not  "  'ittle, "  because 
there's  no  such  word,  and  I  will  never  be 
"poor,"  so  I  cried. 

From  four  until  five  I  made  a  new  record. 
I  generally  cry  at  half  past  four  every  day, 
but  to-day  I  didn't.    I  was  asleep. 

At  half  past  5  I  had  the  last  meal  of  the 
day,  a  new  bottle  having  been  procuitd.  I 
don't  know  the  name  of  this  meal,  but  it 
doesn't  make  any  difference  for  it  was  the 
same  as  breakfast,  lunch  , dinner  and  supper. 
I  went  to  bed  at  6  o'clock. 

At  8  o'clock  I  waked  up,  and  hearing  com- 
pany down  stairs  cried  for  some  company 
myself.  Mamma  came  up  to  me.  Went  to 
sleep. 

Didn't  wake  up  any  more  that  night  after 
I  went  to  sleep  the  last  time  until  the  next 
morning. — Harpers  Young  People. 


John  Chinaman  and  His  Children. 

As  a  father,  John  idolizes  his  boys,  but 
feels  keenly  the  disgrace  brought  by  the  ad- 
vent of  a  daughter.  He  does  not  consider 
her  worthy  of  a  name,  but  calls  her  No  i, 
2  or  3,  as  the  case  might  be.  He 
ignores  her  entirely  in  telling  the  number  of 
his  children,  counting  only  the  boys.  He 
considers  her  as  without  mind  or  soul,  and 
denies  her  the  privilege  of  an  education 
which  her  brother  receives.  As  she  grows 
up  she  is  a  slave  in  her  own  and  her  hus- 
band's house,  and  not  until  she  is  old  does 
she  receive  love  or  reverence. 

If  a  child  is  taken  sick,  both  John  and  his 
wife  think  the  soul  has  wandered  away,  and 
steps  are  taken  to  recall  it.  The  mother 
calls  at  the  open  door,  "  Soul,  come  home  !" 
The  father  goes  out  to  seek  it,  usually 
searching  about  the  nearest  bridge.  At  his 
cry  of  "Coming,  coming  !''  the  mother  looks 
carefully  about  her  floor  and  secures  the 
first  thing  of  life  she  sees.  This  may  be  a 
flea  or  beetle,  or  other  insect,  but  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  within  it  the  missing  spirit. 
It  is  wrapped  up  and  joyfully  placed  under 
the  pillow  of  the  sick  one,  who  is  now  ex- 
pected to  recover  forthwith.  If  death  comes 
instead,  the  child  is  buried  summarily  and 
with  scant  ceremony.  John  considers  his 
own  coffin  one  of  the  most  valued  and  most 
necessary  pieces  of  furniture  for  his  best 
room,  and  his  highest  ambition  is  to  have 
an  elaborate  funeral.  He  and  the  older 
members  of  his  household  have  this  ambi- 
tion gratified  in  proportion  to  their  wealth 
and  the  number  of  their  descendants.  —  St. 
Nicholas. 


Humorous. 

Hoffman  Howes:  "  I  see  by  the  pa- 
pers that  the  Pwince  of  Wales  started  wais- 
ing  bosses  five  yeahs  ago."  Howell  Gib- 
bon: "Ya-as.  And  we  must  do  everything 
the  Pwince  does."  Hoffman  Howes:  "But 
how  the  dooce  can  we  start  waising  bosses 
five  yeahs  ago  ?" 

a  thanksgiving  cinch. 
We  pulled  the  wishbone.  Sue  and  I, 

"  I  wish  to  kiss  you  I "  my  heart's  sigh — 
She  won;  but  I've  since  understood 

That  she  was  wishing  that  I  would  I  — Puck. 

Conductive  to  Grace.  She  (at  the 
ball) — "  Have  you  noticed  Mr.  Downton's 
remarkable  deftness  and  grace  ?  No  mat- 
ter how  great  the  crowd  he  never  bumps 
aga'nst  anybody."  He — "  Y-e-s,  I  guess  he 
gets  his  lunches  in  a  stand-up  restaurant, 
where  every  fellow  holds  his  own  coffee." — 
N.  Y.  Weekly. 

THE     WISE  PIPER. 

Oh,  he  was  a  piper  both  wise  and  great. 
Who,  though  he  much  loved  to  toot. 
Would  never  endeavor 

To  tempt  his  fate 

Except  on  a  noiseless  flute. 

Safe  Both  Ways.  Maud — "  I  had  a 
lovely  bet  with  Tom  I"  Marie — "  What 
were  the  conditions?"  Maud — "If  Harri- 
son was  elected  I'd  have  to  marry  him,  but 
Cleveland  won,  so  he'll  have  to  marry  me  !" 
— N.  Y.  Herald. 
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Tested  Recipes. 

Written  for  the  RnBALPBEssby  Ada  Tayloe  8eoe«t. 

Apple  Tapioca  Pudding. — Soak  one  tea- 
cup tapioca,  in  three  cups  warm  water,  five 
hours.  Pare  and  core  six  juicy  apples,  put 
in  a  deep  dish  with  a  cup  warm  water  and 
the  center  of  each  apple  filled  with  sugar; 
cover  and  steam  in  the  oven  till  tender;  pour 
the  soaked  tapioca  over  the  apples  and  bake 
one  hour.   Eat  with  a  sweet  sauce  or  cream. 

Lemon  Sauce.  —  One  large  cup  sugar 
creamed  with  nearly  one-half  cup  butter, 
add  the  beaten  yolks  of  two  e?gs,  and  the 
juice  of  one  lemon;  beat  for  five  minutes  and 
add  one  teacup  boiling  water  very  slowly; 
keep  hot,  but  not  boil;  just  before  serving 
add  the  beaten  whites  of  the  eggs. 

Citron  Pudding —  Beat  two  eggs  very 
light  and  add  one  small  cup  powdered 
sugar,  which  has  been  beaten  to  a  cream 
with  one-half  cup  butter;  flavor  with  lemon 
extract.  Line  a  pieplate  with  crust,  put  in 
a  layer  of  thinly-sliced  citron,  pour  the  mix- 
ture over  and  bake. 

Sauce  for  Above. — Boil  one  cup  of  water 
and  white  sugar  each,  and  one  teaspoon  but- 
ter, for  10  minutes,  stirring  well.  Let  it 
cool  and  beat  in  the  whipped  whites  of  two 
eggs; flavor  with  lemon. 
igJLemon  Meringue  Pudding. — Soak  two 
cups  bread  crumos  in  one  quart  milk;  beat 
the  yolks  of  three  eggs  with  one  cup  sugar 
and  one-half  cup  butter;  mix  all  together 
with  the  juice  and  half  the  grated  rind  of  one 
large  lemon.  Bake  in  a  buttered  dish,  then 
cover  with  the  whites  beaten  stiff,  with  one- 
half  cup  powdered  sugar  and  a  little  lemon. 

Strawberry  Shortcake. — Make  a  rich  crust 
with  flour,  shortening,  baking  powder,  a  little 
salt,  and  water  enough  to  make  a  soft  dough; 
divide  in  equal  parts;  roll  out  to  fit  a  deep  pie 
tin;  pour  melted  butter  over  the  first  and 
sprinkle  with  sugar;  then  pu*.  the  rest  on  top, 
with  butter  and  sugarthe  same  as  first.  When 
baked  it  is  easily  divided;  spread  between, 
mashed  strawberries  with  sugar  and  cream; 
also,  put  some  on  top.  Eat  while  warm. 
Bananas  or  oranges  may  be  used  instead  of 
strawberries. 

Veal  Loaf.  —  Two  pounds  veal  steak, 
quarter  pound  raw  pork,  chop  fine;  add  one 
nutmeg,  six  crackers  rolled,  two  beaten 
eggs,  pepper,  salt,  and  a  little  melted  butter; 
bake  in  a  loaf  shape;  keep  water  enough  in 
pan  to  baste  with. 

Fritters. —  Four  eggs  well-beaten,  one 
quart  flour,  two  teaspoons  baking  powder, 
salt,  and  milk  to  make  a  batter;  fry  in  hot 
lard  and  sprinkle  with  sugar,  or  eat  with 
syrup. 

Peachbs  a  la  Conde. — Peel  and  cut 
the  peaches  in  two  and  stew  them  in  clari- 
fied sugar  syrup.  Fill  an  oval  mold  with 
hot  boiled  rice;  turn  the  form  out  on  a  dish, 
arrange  the  peaches  around  it,  and  decorate 
with  preserved  cherries  or  other  small  fruits 
from  the  confectioner's.  Mix  half  a  pint  of 
the  syrup  with  a  gill  each  of  sherry  and 
marmalade,  pour  it  over  the  dish,  and  serve 
hot. 

Graham  Muffins. — One  tablespoon  of 
butter,  two  tablespoons  of  sugar,  one  egg, 
one  cup  of  sweet  milk,  three  teaspoons  of 
baking  powder,  and  flour  to  make  a  stiff 
batter.    Drop  in  muffin  rings. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder  High- 
est of  all  In  leavening  strength, — Latest  U. 
S.  Govemmeut  Food  Report. 

ROTAL  BAKING  PowDKR  Co.,  Io6  Wall  St.,  N.  V 
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Return  of  Master  Davis. 

He  Talks  of  His  Trip  and  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  National  Grange. 

Worthy  Master  Davis  of  the  State  Grange 
returned  Thursday  of  last  week  from  the 
East,  where,  as  the  readers  of  the  Rural 
know,  he  has  been  in  attendance  on  the  Na- 
tional Grange.  Mr.  Davis'  arrival  was  a 
surprise,  since,  according  to  the  program 
outlined  by  himself  in  last  week's  Rural, 
he  was  not  due  until  just  before  Christmas, 
He  returned  sooner  than  expected  owing  to 
the  severe  weather  in  the  East,  which  ren 
dered  it  impossible  to  carry  out  the  plans  he 
had  made.  "  I  found  it,"  he  said,  "  imprac- 
ticable to  go  about,  owing  to  the  storms  of 
snow  and  sleet,  and  so  there  seemed  nothing 
else  to  do  but  to  strike  for  home  and  sun- 
shine. We  found  storms  in  Boston,  storms 
in  New  York  and  storms  still  worse  at  St. 
Louis,  and  it  was  only  when  we  struck  the 
Arizona  desert  that  we  got  a  glimpse  of  the 
sun." 

Speaking  in  general  terms  of  the  trip,  Mr. 
Davis  said:  "The  trip  from  here  to  Chi- 
cago was  very  pleasant.  I  want  to  recom' 
mend  all  my  friends  to  travel  on  trains  that 
do  have  dining  cars,  for  it  is  not  only  econo- 
my of  money  but  of  time,  to  have  them. 
The  trip  from  Chicago  through  Canada  to 
Concord,  N.  H.,  was  one  of  the  most  enjoy- 
able portions  of  the  journey.  We  noticed 
with  marked  interest  the  stability  of  the 
farm  buildings,  of  the  roads  made  of  stone  or 
concrete,  of  the  teams,  and  the  general  evi- 
dences of  permanence,  as  compared  with 
those  of  American  farms,  and  especially 
wiih  Califcrnia  farms.  The  farmhouses 
are  built  mostly  of  brick  or  stone,  and  the 
fences  and  culverts  arc  largely  of  stone.  The 
scenery  is  also  inviting,  even  in  the  fall.  We 
passed  by  Montreal  and  Toronto,  arriving  at 
Concord,  N.  H.,  on  the  I4'.h  of  November. 
The  city  was  beautilully  decorated  and  we 
were  handsomely  entertained.  The  session 
consisted  of  ten  days — morning,  afternoon 
and  evening;  the  members  were  prompt  and 
attentive  to  all  of  the  business  sessions. 
The  6:a  and  jih  degrees  were  conferred  on 
a  class  of  over  iioo,  and  were  pronounced 
by  two  of  the  founders  of  the  Order — F.  M. 
McDowell  and  John  Trimble — to  have  been 
better  conferred  than  ever  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Order,  this  being  its  26th  ses- 
sion. The  public  receptions,  excursions  and 
entertainments  attended  by  the  people  of 
Concord  were  perfect  in  every  particular. 
The  visit  to  the  great  manufacturing  town  of 
Manchester  was  both  pleasant  and  instruc- 
tive. The  traveling  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Grange  also  visited  the  White  Moun- 
tains and  other  points  of  interest. 

"  I  find,"  continued  Mr.  Davis,  "a  gener- 
al misapprehension  as  to  the  action  of  the 
National  Grange  concerning  the  financial 
question.  The  idea  seems  to  be,  so  far  as  I 
can  make  it  out,  that  the  Grange  took  up  a 
'crank'  financial  scheme  proposing  to  dis- 
tribute the  money  of  the  Government  on 
privite  loans  all  over  the  United  States. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  propositions  to  this  end 
were  made  but  they  were  promptly  voted 
down.  It  was  in  this  connection  that  the 
most  exciting  and  interesting  debates  of  the 
session  occurred.  The  question  arose  upon 
the  report  of  the  worthy  lecturer  and  the 
supplemental  minority  report  of  the  execu- 
tive committee.  Each  of  these  documents 
contained  a  declaration  to  the  effect  that  the 
'  farmers  of  the  United  States  are  in  a  deplor- 
ably mortgaged  condition  and  that  there  is 
very  little  hope  of  their  being  able  to  re- 
deem their  land.  The  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Grange  considered  these  declarations, 
talked  them  over  at  great  length,  in  fact,  de- 
cided that  there  was  entirely  too  much  'ca- 
lamity' in  them  and  threw  them  out. 

The  financial  proposition  was  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  the  declaration  above  referred  to. 
U  was  submiiled  by  Brother  Rhone  of 
Pennsylvania,  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  National  Grange,  repre- 
senting a  minority  of  the  committee.  The 
plan  would  authorize  farmers  to  go  into  the 
banking  business  somewhat  on  the  plan  of 
the  national  banking  system,  their  money 
to  come  from  the  Government  and  secured 
by  mortgages  on  land.  These  banks  would 
be  required  to  lend  money  upon  land-mort- 
gages at  2  per  cent.  The  details  involved 
in  these  propositions  were  not  worked  out, 
but  many  theories  were  advanced  in  the 
course  of  the  discussion  which  was  hot  and 


heavy,  bringing  out  the  very  best  there  was 
in  the  leading  debaters  of  the  session.  The 
central  idea  was  to  get  money  from  the  Na- 
tional Treasury  into  the  hands  of  the  farm- 
ers of  the  country  at  a  very  low  rate  of  in- 
terest. The  report,  bear  in  mind,  was  a 
minority  report  from  the  executive  commit- 
tee. It  was  completely  dissected,  and,  be- 
fore adoption,  all  its  financial  recommenda- 
tions were  thrown  out. 

Another  important  matter  was  in  connec- 
tion with  the  World's  Fair.  The  National 
Grange  appropriated  the  sum  of  one  thou- 
sand dollars  and  has  secured  suitable  and 
convenient  headquarters  for  the  reception, 
instruction  and  entertainment  of  its  members. 
A  competent  person  will  be  in  charge  of 
these  headquarters  during  the  session  of  the 
exhibition.  The  National  Grange  also, 
after  a  hot  debate,  went  on  record  as  oppos- 
ing the  opening  of  the  Fair  on  Sundays. 

The  erection  of  a  National  Grange  Tem- 
ple received  considerable  attention  and 
promising  and  encouraging  reports  were 
made  from  several  States,  but,  owing  to  the 
desire  of  the  National  Grange  to  have  head 
quarters  at  Chicago  during  the  Fair  of  '93 
further  consideration  of  the  matter  was  left 
to  the  next  annual  session. 

The  place  for  holding  the  next  session 
was  not  determined.  Leading  candidates 
were  Washington,  D.  C,  Rochester,  N.  Y 
and  other  places.  The  matter  was  left  to 
the  executive  committee  who  are  to  notify 
the  masters  of  the  State  Granges  before  the 
1st  of  June,  1893. 

Several  attempts  were  made  to  amend  the 
ritualistic  work,  and  the  constitution  and  by- 
laws, but  every  one  of  them  failed. 

Besides  the  old  standbys  familiar  in  all 
recent  National  Granges,  there  was  a  num 
ber  of  new  men  who  took  a  prominent  part 
Among  the  more  notable  were  Aaron  Jones, 
of  Indiana;  D.  W.  Working,  of  Colorado, 
and  E.  B.  Howe,  of  Massachusetts. 

After  ten  days  and  nights  of  consecutive 
hard  work  the  National  Grange  closed  its 
26th  annual  session,  at  12  o'clock  midnight, 
on  Friday,  November  25th,  and  most  of  the 
members  hurried  home  in  order  to  prepare 
their  work  for  their  several  State  Granges, 
some  dozen  or  more  of  which  meet  Decem- 
ber 13th. 

Our  return  trip  was  hastened  by  the  ex- 
cessive winter  weather,  which  set  in  on  the 
27th  of  November.  At  Boston  we  found 
the  storm  so  severe  that  sightseeing  was  out 
of  the  question  and  all  that  could  be  done 
was  to  remain  in  a  well-heated  room  and 
have  meals  sent  in.  The  trip  from  Boston 
to  New  York  was  made  on  the  famous  Falls 
River  Line,  and  the  steamer  "  Pilgrim " 
creaked  in  every  joint  and  tossed  on  the  way 
from  Fall  River  to  New  York.  The  route  is 
a  magnificent  one,  and  the  steamer  is  most 
elegant  in  all  appointments  and  equipments. 
At  New  York  we  found  the  weather  no  more 
enticing,  but,  on  the  contrary,  even  more 
disagreeable  than  at  Boston,  and  sightseeing 
here  was  entirely  out  of  the  question.  The 
only  time  we  left  the  hotel.except  to  get  to  the 
train,  was  to  have  our  tickets  countersigned 
for  our  return  by  way  of  St.  Louis,  at  which 
point  the  weather  was  even  worse  than  at 
Boston  or  New  York,  it  being  so  dark  and 
stormy  in  the  middle  of  the  day  that  one 
could  not  see  to  read  without  artificial  light. 
To  the  Californian  who  has  no  knowledge  of 
New  England  or  New  York\weather,  if  he  is 
willing  to  take  our  word  for  it,  we  will  say  it 
was  the  worst  we  ever  saw.  All  the  sunshine 
we  saw  after  leaving  Concord  we  found  in 
California  after  crossing  the  Colorado  river 
at  the  Needles  on  our  return  trip. 

The  hospitality  of  the  New  England  peo- 
ple, the  devotion  they  exhibit  to  home,  and 
its  well-earned  reputation,  is  more  than  com- 
mendable. Never  before  in  my  life,  nor 
with  any  people,  have  I  seen  such  affection 
shown  to  the  spot  which  each  of  us  calls 
home.  Many  instances  occurred  where  a 
person  well  advanced  in  years  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  fourth  generation,  each  of 
whom  had  been  botn  in  the  New  England 
homestead  on  which  surviving  members  of 
the  family  yet  lived. 

The  cause  of  the  Grange  in  New  England 
is  prosperous,  and  is  in  the  keeping  of 
scholarly  and  devoted  patrons.  But  with  all 
the  charms  of  New  England  and  the  hospi 
tality  of  its  people,  their  love  of  home,  etc., 
ad  infinitum,  there  is  yet  one  thing  lacking 
and  that  particular  thing  is  California. 

The  representatives  from  California  at  the 
National  Grange  were  on  hand  at  every  roll- 
call  and  represented  the  Order  in  this  State 
to  the  very  best  of  their  ability." 

Mr.  Davis  returns  worn-out  by  his  long 
journey,  following  as  it  did  his  political  can- 
vass. His  plan  is  to  spend  the  next  three 
weeks  at  home  in  Santa  Rosa,  and  he  ex- 
pects to  begin  his  official  duties  early  in 
January.  It  is  expected  that  between  this 
time  and  Christmas  a  meeting  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  will  be  held  in  the  office  of 
the  secretary  in  San  Francisco. 


The  Farmer  Taking  the  Lead. 

Mr.  Emerson,  in  bis  essay  on  farming, 
says  that  although  men  do  not  like  hard 
work,  they  almost  universally  have  a  high 
respect  and  great  fondness  for  tillage.  He 
holds  that  this  is  a  kind  of  heredity  handed 
down  as  the  original  calling  of  the  race. 
He  says:  "The  men  in  cities,  who  are  the 
centers  of  industry,  the  driving  wheels  of 
trade,  politics  or  practical  arts,  and  the 
women  of  beauty  and  genius,  are  the  chil- 
dren or  grandchildren  of  farmers,  and  are 
spending  the  energies  which  their  fathers' 
hardy,  silent  life  accumulated  in  frosty  fur- 
rows." 

Emerson  spoke  on  this  occasion,  as  he  al- 
ways did,  from  his  best  convictions.  Al- 
though bred  and  bound  to  books  and  literary 
work  from  his  childhood,  his  heart  was  ever 
in  the  garden,  in  the  field  or  in  the  woods. 
Next  to  his  friend  and  neighbor,  Thoreau, 
be  was  one  of  the  most  ardent  lovers  of 
nature  that  ever  lived.  The  happiest  days  of 
his  life  were  those  spent  upon  his  little  gar- 
den farm  in  Concord.  This  sentiment  of 
Emerson  is  almost  universal  among  reflect- 
ing minds.  From  the  farm,  somewhere 
along  in  the  line  of  industry,  all  have  sprung, 
and  hence  it  is  that  farming  has  ever  en- 
listed the  love  and  respect  of  all  thoughtful 
men  in  every  line  of  profession  or  industry. 
In  the  industries  of  the  world  the  farmer 
takes  the  lead,  whether  in  number  or  impor- 
tance. 

The  reading,  intelligent  farmer  should  be 
one  of  the  happiest  of  men.  Under  the  in- 
spiration and  teachings  of  his  ancient  and 
honored  calling,  he  should  feel  the  impulse 
of  manhood,  as  nowhere  else  it  can  be  felt. 
The  obligations  and  privileges  of  freedom 
should  be  awakened  in  his  mind  more  fully 
than  in  any  other,  and  history  tells  us  that 
such  is  the  case.  No  pastoral  or  agricul- 
tural people  were  ever  oppressors  of  others. 
As  a  class  they  have  ever  been  found  on  the 
side  of  freedom,  of  right  and  of  justice. 
They  formed  an  important  factor  in  the 
epoch,  making  discussions  and*  actions 
which  led  to  the  establishment  of  this  Re- 
public. How  long  the  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial centers  of  the  nation  would  prosper 
without  the  pure  food,  pure  men  and  pure 
women  provided  by  our  farms  and  farmers' 
homes,  is  a  question  well  worthy  of  consider 
ation. 

Heretofore,  as  a  general  thing,  the  farming 
community  has  been  deprived  of  many  of 
the  amenities  of  life;  but  in  this  day,  and 
especially  in  this  country,  this  disability  is 
fast  being  removed.  A  denser  population, 
more  facilities  for  education,  and,  above  all, 
the  flood  of  light  and  the  volume  of  fresh 
and  independent  thought  which  is  flowing  in 
from  that  great  fountain  of  intelligence  and 
inquiry,  the  new  "  farmers'  movement,"  is 
rapidly  dispelling  the  darkness  which  has 
hitherto  hung,  as  a  pall,  over  the  fireside  of 
the  farm.  The  entire  farming  community 
of  the  country  is  to-day  "quivering  with  the 
energy  of  an  awakened  manliness,"  which  is 
making  itself  felt  in  all  our  social,  political 
and  commercial  relations.  The  voice  of  the 
farmer  is  now  heard  and  listened  to  in  our 
commercial  marts  and  in  our  political  as 
semblies,  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  he  will  occupy  the  full  space  to  which 
he  is  entitled  in  our  halls  of  legislation. 
When  that  time  comes,  it  will  be  well  for 
the  entire  country  and  all  its  vast  industries 
and  other  concerns.  With  the  farmer  at 
the  front,  educated  and  strengthened  by  the 
lessons  he  is  learning  within  the  precincts  ot 
the  Grange,  he  will  be  able  to  so  grasp  and 
appreciate  the  true  relationships  and  econo 
mies  of  society  as  to  sweep  away  the  mean 
ingless  generalities  of  political  demagogues 
and  all  the  vicious  legislation  which  they 
have  heretofore  sought  to  impose  upon  the 
people. 

The  Lesson  of  the  Hour. 

The  National  Grange,  which — at  Concord, 
N.  H. — has  just  concluded  its  26th  annual 
session,  was  no  ordinary  representative 
body.  It  represented  the  largest  and  most 
diversified  industry  in  the  country.  Its  ob- 
ject was  to  lead  to  a  higher  civilization  and 
to  bring  into  union  all  the  great  industrial 
interests  to  work  together  for  the  greatest 
good  of  the  whole  country.  A  local  paper, 
published  near  the  place  of  meeting,  says  of 
this  body: 

"These  men  represent  not  the  farm  only, 
with  its  various  operations,  but  they  repre 
sent  all  that  relates  to  the  best  interests  of 
all  who  live  upon  the  farm.  They  repre- 
sent organized  social  intercourse  among 
people  naturally  too  much  apart  by  reason 
of  scattered  population.  They  represent 
education,  enlightenment,  progress.  They 


represent  the  first  organized,  persistent  and 
successful  effort  to  teach  the  farmer  to  im- 
prove his  condition  by  improving  him;elf — 
and  back  of  them  are  27,000  subordinate 
Granges,  organized  neighborhoods,  working 
together  intelligently  for  the  common  wel- 
fare. No  other  country  in  the  world  pre- 
sents so  sublime  a  spectacle.  History  offers 
no  parallel  to  this  grand  work  of  intelligent, 
generous,  non-partisan,  organized  effort  at 
improvement  of  the  rural  population." 

The  extraordinary  result  of  the  recent 
general  election  has  shown  that  a  great  un- 
rest pervades  the  country — that  the  inde- 
pendent voter  is  abroad,  and  that  the  people 
are  taking  measures  for  the  overthrow  of 
parties  and  the  establishment  of  a  new  order 
of  things  whereby  measures  shall  be  estab- 
lished and  laws  enacted  to  give  more  per- 
fect protection  to  the  toiling  millions;  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  present  great  drift  of»  wealth 
into  the  hands  of  the  lordly  few,  and  to  the 
ways  that  are  dark  and  tricks  that  are 
vain,"  whereby  the  burthens  of  taxes  are 
largely  avoided  by  the  more  wealthy  and 
thrown  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  compara- 
tively poor.  The  efforts  of  the  farmers  to 
live  and  pay  their  debts  on  so  cent  wheat 
and  6  cent  cotton  in  the  great  eastern  and 
central  States  is  not  a  success,  and  it  is  so 
confidently  believed  that  such  a  condition  is 
forced  upon  them  by  unjust  financial  legisla- 
tion against  the  best  interests  of  the  masses, 
that  a  firm  resolve  seems  to  have  been  taken 
to  make  a  change  in  governmental  matters, 
either  through  a  thorough  reformation  or  a 
complete  overthrow  of  parties.  The  result 
recorded  in  the  recent  election  is  but  a  pre- 
monition of  events  to  come  four  years  hence. 

In  bringing  about  such  a  radical  change 
it  will  be  the  duty  and  desire  of  the  Grange 
to  guide  this  unrest  into  healthy  and  safe 
channels  where  good  only  and  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  whole  country  will  come  of  it. 


The  Secretary's  Golunm. 

By  A.  T.  Dbwbv,  Secretary  State  Orange  of  Calitoroia. 

An  Executive  Committee  Meeting 
will  soon  be  held,  although  we  cannot  now 
name  the  date.  Past  Master  Overhiser  and 
Worthy  Lecturer  Huffman  have  expressed  a 
desire  to  be  present  and  confer  with  the 
committee  on  matters  of  interest  to  the  Or- 
der. The  appointment  of  a  legislative  com- 
mittee or  attendant,  as  recommended  by  the 
resolution  of  the  State  Grange,  will  likely  be 
considered;  also  the  matter  of  a  farm  to- 
farm  canvass  for  the  organization  of  new 
and  revival  of  dormant  Granges.  These, 
and  other  subjects  likely  to  come  up,  will 
make  the  meeting,  no  doubt,  an  important 
one.  Any  suggestions  from  those  who  can- 
not be  present  should  be  forwarded  immedi- 
ately. 

The  Australian  Ballot  Law,  which 
has  proved  a  power  for  good  in  its  present 
form,  needs  important  amendments,  and  we 
are  glad  to  learn  that  Bro.  Huffman  and 
other  earnest  workers  in  securing  the  law 
are  determined  to  use  their  best  efforts  to 
have  it  made  as  perfect  as  possible. 

Potter  Valley  Grange,  we  learn  from 
Secretary  W.  V.  Kilbourne,  held  a  meetlug 
in  their  hall,  Dec.  3d,  and  celebrated  the 
anniversary  of  the  Order.  Although  the 
day  was  inclement,  there  was  a  good  attend- 
ance. At  noon,  recess  was  taken,  and  the 
members,  with  their  invited  friends  to  the 
number  of  50,  partook  of  a  bountiful  repast, 
enlivened  by  the  conversation  of  friends  and 
neighbors  and  music  by  the  young  folks. 
Afterward,  the  Grange  elected  officers. 

Temescal  Gkange  enjoyed  a  pleasant 
basket  lunch  at  its  regular  meeting  on  the 
3d.  The  anniversary  exercises  by  the 
Grange  consisted  of  short  speeches  by  each 
member,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a 
Grange  love  feast.  Nearly  all  participated, 
and  the  occasion  was  heartily  enjoyed.  The 
subject  of  continuing  the  publication  and 
sale  of  schoolbooks  by  the  State  was  the 
theme  of  a  live  discussion  which  ended  in 
the  adoption,  by  unanimous  vote,  of  the 
resolution  submitted  to  the  subordinate 
Granges  by  Sacramento  County  Pomona 
Grange,  in  favor  of  continuing  the  system. 

The  subject  of  butter  and  cheese-making 
was  introduced  by  Bro.  L.  Frink  and  dis- 
cussed also  by  Bros.  Ren  wick,  Woodhams, 
Stevens  and  others.  Bro.  Frink  gave  his 
experience  in  setting  milk  in  cans  about  two 
feet  deep,  holding  about  one- half  bariel.  He 
found  that  the  cream  rose  better,  produced 
good  butter  and  more  of  it  than  when  the 
milk  was  set  in  shallow  pans.  Ic  kept 
cleaner  also.  By  the  system,  one  or  two 
men  would  do  as  much  work  as  three  by  the 
use  of  pans.  He  found  that  calves  did  well 
on  the  lobbered  milk,  without  feeding  them 
any  new. 

Bro.  Frink  has  raised  in  his  dooryard  in 
Oakland,  the  tea  used  by  his  family  for 
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years.  He  believes  farmers  could  raise 
their  own  tea,  as  well  as  potatoes,  in  most 
parts  of  California.  He  sca'ds  the  leaves 
and  then  dries  them,  about  as  sage  or  other 
herbs  are  ordinarily  cured.  The  large 
amount  of  work  expended  in  China  and 
Japm  in  rolling  earh  leaf  separately,  is  con- 
sidered more  a  matter  of  fancy  th^n  neces- 
sity. Mr.  Frink  much  information  in  re- 
gard to  tea  culture  from  his  brother,  who  re- 
sided for  a  time  in  Japan. 

ELECTION  AND  INSTALLATION  OF 
OFFICERS. 

December  and  January  are  two  of  the 
most  important  months  of  the  year  in 
Grange  work.  The  selection  of  leaders  in 
the  promotion  of  the  cause  for  the  ensuing 
year  should  receive  special  attention  of  pa- 
trons from  highest  to  lowest.  All  should  bs 
participants  in  this  essential  duty.  No  one 
should  dodge  the  responsibility,  or  be  luke- 
warm as  to  exercising  their  best  judgment 
and  efforts  to  place  their  Grange  in  the  best 
possible  working  order  for  the  coming  twelve 
months.  Having  secured  standard  bearers 
for  the  coming  year,  they  should  be  equally 
zealous  in  encouraging  them  onward  and 
kindly  and  diligently  support  them  in  every 
laudable  undertaking. 

The  ceremony  of  instaliation  is  a  beautiful 
one.  The  inspiring  lessons  given  in  the 
services  are  pleasantly  received  by  earnest 
patrons,  though  oft  repeated.  Patrons,  no 
matter  how  indiflfarent  and  lukewarm  may 
have  been  your  attendance  the  past  year, 
you  can,  if  present,  richly  enjoy  the  installa- 
tion meeting  of  your  Order. 

A  sufn:ient  number  of  Granges  have  al- 
ready reported  their  election  of  officers  to 
indicate  that  a  lively  interest  prevails 
throughout  the  circle. 

APPOINTMENTS  OF  DEPUTIES 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  W.  M.  to  secure  a 
more  than  usually  live  corps  of  deputy  lec- 
turers. The  custom  adopted  some  years 
ago,  of  having  the  masters  of  each  county  or 
district  confer  and  recommend  the  appoint- 
ment of  some  patron,  has  seemed  to  work 
very  poorly.  Some  better  and  more  effec- 
tive method  should  be  adopted  to  place 
deputies  in  the  field  who  will  give  more 
time  and  attention  to  the  work  than  the  ma- 
jority of  those  lately  occupying  the  respon- 
sible position.  Some  have  held  the  office  so 
long  as  to  seemingly  become  "  worked  out," 
or  "tired"  of  the  responsibilities.  Whi'e 
ability  in  a  deputy  is  a  very  desirable  qual 
ity,  it  is  equally,  if  not  more  essential  that 
the  one  selected  shall  work,  rather  than  be 
simply  able  to  do  so. 

How  would  it  do  for  each  Grange  to  dis 
cuss  this  matter,  and  the  master  then  in- 
formed of  "several  brothers  and  sisters  who, 
it  is  believed,  would  make  good  deputies  ? 

W.\TERLOO  Grange,  writes  sister  Mary 
F.  Merrill,  is  to  'niscuss  a  pamphlet  issued 
by  the  N.  Y.  Century  Pub.  Co.,  entitled 
"  Cheap  Money."  The  discussion  is  set  for 
Saturday  evening,  Dec.  24'h. 

Credit  Due  the  Grange. — The  Grange 
was  the  first  organized  body  to  advocate  the 
Australian  ballot  system  in  California.  We 
think,  also  in  Oregon.  Both  Grange  and 
Grange  papers  were  forward  in  this  work 
from  its  first  agitation  until  the  law  became 
an  accomplished  fact.  The  Federated 
Trades,  ^.nd  a  number  of  earnest  and  tal- 
ented advocates  outside  of  the  Order,  did 
able  and  effective  work  as  well  as  the 
Grange.  Still,  without  the  work  done  by 
the  Grange  and  Patrons,  it  is  clear  we  should 
not  now  be  enjoying  the  benefits  of  the 
Australian  ballot  law.  In  our  opinion,  the 
full  importance  of  the  system  is  not  yet  real- 
ized or  appreciated.  It  is  the  basis  upon 
which  other  great  reforms  can,  and  no  doubt 
will  be,  accompliihed  in  the  near  future  that 
could  never  be  reached  without  its  aid. 

It  is  not  so  well  known,  however,  that  the 
State  Constitutional  Convention,  which  gave 
us  our  present  improved  Constitution,  was 
called  through  Grange  action.  The  Golden 
Gate  Grange,  which  was  organized  in  San 
Francisco  and  ffourished  but  a  few  years, 
has  that  work  lo  its  credit.  The  subject  was 
discussed  at  its  meetings,  and  finally  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed,  resolutions  prepared 
and  adopted  and  presented  to  the  Legisla- 
ture and  supported  by  Grange  representa- 
tives until  the  Act  su^imitting  to  voters  the 
question  of  calling  a  convention  was  framed 
and  passed,  and  the  people  voted  for  a  con- 
vention. 

Through  a  non-partisan  movement  started 
at  Haywards.  mainly  by  earnest  and  active 
Patrons  of  Husbandry,  a  number  of  stanch 
and  true  representatives  of  the  people's  in- 
terests were  elected  to  the  convention,  in- 
cluding Past  Master  J.  V.  Webster,  Thoma"? 
McConnell  and  a  number  of  other  Patrons 
from  different  parts  of  the  State. 

These  men  coopera'ed  with  some  of  the 
labor  representatives  and  other  honest  and 


independent  members,  and  thus  the  present 
constitution  was  secured. 

Golden  Gate  Grange,  during  its  short  ex- 
istence, had  many  an  excellent  session. 
Pioneer  Patrons  who  participated  in  those 
meetings  will  remember  with  pleasure  the 
eloquent  and  stining  speeches  that  were 
wont  to  be  made  by  Past  Masters  J.  W.  A. 
Wright  and  I.  C.  Steele  and  other  able 
speakers  of  those  early  and  enthusiastic 
Grange  times. 

grange  ELECTIONS. 

[Secretaries  are  requested  to  send  us  as  early  reports 
as  possible  for  publication  uuder  ttils  bead.] 

The  State  Secretary  has  during  the  past 
week  received  reports  of  elections  of  officers 
from  nine  subordinate  Granges  as  follows: 

Eden  Grange.— Election  Dec.  3d;  offi- 
cers chosen:  H.  V.  Monsen,  M.;  C.  Christ- 
ensen,  O.;  Sister  Christensen,  L.  j  J.  H. 
Driver,  S.;  H.  P.  Mohr,  A.  S.;  Sister  Per- 
ham,  C;  Bertha  Gading,  T. ;  J.  Sharai, 
Sec;  W.  T.  Christensen,  G.  K.;  Sister  S. 
Dennis,  Ceres;  Amelia  Gading,  P.;  Kate 
Monsen,  F.;  J.  Lachman,  L.  A.  S.;  Sister 
Mattie  Driver,  Trustee. 

Glen  Ellen  Grange. — Election  Dec. 
10;  officers  chosen:  C.  H.  W.  Bruning,  M.; 
L.  Knight,  O.;  Mrs.  Lucy  Hendley,  L.;  Miss 
Emily  Kurtz,  S  ;  F.  M.  Hunter,  A.  S. ;  Mrs. 
Mary  Zane,  C;  I.  M.  Zine,  T.;  Mrs.  M.  A. 
Miner,  Sec;  Henry  Chauvet,  G.  K.;  Mrs. 
J.  M.  Whitaker,  Ceres;  Miss  Minnie  Brun- 
ing, P.;  Miss  Lottie  Howard,  F.;  Miss 
Electa  Bones,  L.  A.  S.;  F.  M.  Hunter, 
Trustee.    Date  of  installation,  Jan.  7,  1893. 

LODI  Grange. — Officers  chosen:  Sisier 
Alida  Allison,  M. ;  B.  P.  Baird,  O  ;  Sister 
J.  C.  Sbidy,  L  ;  S.  F.  Mathewson,  S.;  C. 
W.  Norton,  A.  S.;  Sister  M.  W.  Shidy,  C; 
R.  Pixley,  T. ;  Sister  Florence  Huffman, 
Sec;  C.  H.  Wakefield,  G.  K.;  Hannah  Har- 
ney, Ceres;  Mamie  Mathewson,  P.;  Clara 
Kettleman,  F.;  Rebecca  Kettleman,  L  A.  S. 

Potter  Valley  Grange.  —  Election 
Dec.  3;  officers  ch  isen :  William  Eddie,  M.; 
Geo.  W.  Pickel,  O.;  Mrs.  Fannie  Thomas, 
L. ;  Jerry  Lierly,  S. ;  R.  R.  Burrows,  A.  S  ; 
H.  P.  McGee,  C;  I.  W.  Grover,  T.;  W.  V. 
Kilbourne,  Sec;  L  D.  Vann,  G.  K.;  Mrs. 
Laura  Lierly,  Ceres;  Miss  Blythe  Lierly,  P.; 
Miss  Minnie  Spencer,  F. ;  Miss  May  Eddie, 
L.  A.  S  ;  A.  J.  Thomas,  Trustee.  Date  of 
installation,  first  Saturday  of  January,  1893. 

West  San  Joaquin  Grange. — Election 
Dec.  7;  officers  chosen:  Simeon  Higgins, 
M.;  John  Treanor,  O.;  Mrs.  T-  Chrisman, 
L. ;  Adam  Parker,  S.;  Cbas.  P.  Fox,  A.  S.; 
Mrs.  W.  Carroll,  C;  A.  P.  Stocking,  T.; 
W.  von  Sosten,  Sec;  Adam  Higgins,  G. 
K  ;  Miss  May  Wacksmuth,  Ceres;  Miss 
Lulu  Pelton,  P.;  Miss  Ruth  Chrisman,  F. ; 
Mrs.  L.J.  Cox,  L.  A.  S.;  John  Gardner, 
Trustee. 

Tulare  Grange. — Election  Nov.  19'h; 
officers  chosen:  John  Tuohy,  M.;  Mrs. 
Nettie  Merritt,  O.;  J.  W.  Mackie,  L. ;  John 
Gill,  S.;  Albert  Nelson,  A.  S.;  Mrs.  M.  A. 
Trescolt,  C  ;  A.  J.  Woods,  T. ;  Mrs.  Bertha 
Ingham,  Sec;  E.  C.  Shoemaker,  Visalia,  G. 
K. ;  Mrs.  Madg»-.line  Prenn,  Ceres;  Emilie 
Houghton,  P.;  Myra  Parish,  F. ;  M.  Edith 
Maples,  L.  A.  S.;  A.  P.  Merritt,  John 
Tuohy,  M.  Prenn,  Trustees.  Date  of  in- 
stallation, Jan.  7,  1893. 

Two  Rock  Grange —Election  Dec.  ist; 
officers  chosen:  John  R.  Denman,  M  ;  U. 
D.  Houx,  O.;  A.  P.  Martin,  L  ;  Ctias.  Hunt, 
S.;  Walter  Church,  A.  S.;  S.  Q.  Bailow,  C; 
C.  Ni^son,  T.;  Geo.  W.  Gaston,  Sec. ;  Henry 
Schwobeda,  G.  K. ;  Mrs.  A.  Linebaugh, 
Ceres;  Sister  A.  P.  Martin,  P.;  Mrs.  M. 
Mitchell,  F.;  Mrs.  R.  Andrews,  L.  A.  S. 
Date  of  installation,  Jan.  5,  1893. 

Waterloo  Grange. — Election  Dec.  10; 
officers  chosen:  L.  A.  Gremore,  M  ;  T.  B. 
Djy,  O.;  Lizzie  Anderson,  L.;  F.  Long,  S  ; 
Rollie  Drullard,  A.  S.;  T.  J.  Truscott,  C; 
J.  R  Balkwill,  T.;  C.A.  Mfrnll,  Sec;  James 
Brumby,  G.  K.;  Sister  M,  E.  Balkwill,  Ceres; 
Myrtie  Macomber,  P.;  Daisie  Brittsan,  F.; 
Lora  Osborn,  L.  A.  S.  Date  of  installation, 
probably  Jan.  7  (evening),  1893. 

Yuba  City  Grange. — Election  Dec.  3; 
officers  chosen:  P.  L.  Bunce  (reelected), 
M.;  Fred.  D.  Walton  (reelected),  O.;  Julia 
LiUlejohn,  L.;  Edward  Starr,  S.;  Glen  G. 
Harter,  A.  S.;  Josie  M.  Walton,  C;  Josie  R. 
Heddon  (reelected),  T  ;  Nellie  Brophy,  Sec. ; 
Fred.  Cooper,  Jr.,  G.  K.;  Ella  Meeker, 
Ceres;  Belle  Evans  Greely,  P.;  Dora  Kells, 
F.;  Annie  Cooper,  L.  A.  S.;  B.  F.  Walton, 
Trustee.    Dite  of  installation,  Jan.  7,  1893. 


Orange  Anniversary. 

Pescadero,  Dec.  sth. — At  the  close  of  the 
long  storm  a  goodly  number  of  the  Patrons 
of  Pescadero  Grange  and  invited  guests 
assembled  in  I.  O.  O.  F.  Hall  Dec.  3d  in 
honor  of  our  Grange  anniversary.  Social, 
musical  and  intellectual  enjoyment  certainly 
contributed  to  the  sum  of  human  happiness. 


:  which  if  extended  to  every  subordinate 
Grange  would  render  the  occasion  an  im- 
portant event  in  the  annals  of  our  Order. 

At  the  next  regular  meeting  (the  third 
Saturday  in  December)  the  election  of  offi- 
cers will  be  the  order  of  the  day.  The 
bountiful  rain  indicates  a  fruitful  season; 
and  I  anticipate  another  prosperous  year  for 
Pescadero  Grange.  Fraternally, 

I.  C.  Steele. 


Notes  from  Stockton  Grange. 

Stockton,  December  10,  1892. 
Headquarters  at  the  World's  Fair  in 
charge  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
National  Grange  !  Just  think  of  it  !  No 
going  up  twenty-one  stories  to  dream  among 
clouds  of  your  mortal  members  being  crushed 
by  falling  timbers,  but  a  veritable  home  on 
the  ground,  with  a  fraternal  director  to  tell 
you  where  to  go  to  eat,  sleep  and  buy.  A 
thousand  dollars  expended  for  the  comfort 
and  guidance  of  toilers,  who  will  deport 
themselves  with  a  testifying  sense  of  this 
protection  and  unity  from  the  head  of  our 
Order. 

Our  Grange  voted  against  the  abolition  of 
the  State  publication  of  text  books.  The 
Sta'e  has  the  plant,  and  if  imperfect,  the 
series  can  be  revised  and  improved  at  less 
cost  than  by  a  new  ring.  The  State  Super- 
intendent, his  aids  and  prominent  teachers, 
originated  and  compiled  the  series,  and 
other  errors  are  likely  to  creep  into  another 
lot  ;  besides,  it  is  a  hardship  to  parents  to 
make  an  entire  change.  True,  the  necessity 
of  paying  an  editor  of  the  series  $200  per 
month  is  not  apparent. 

The  vote  carried  to  give  the  wife  the 
same  right  to  dispose  of  community  prop- 
erty as  the  husband  after  the  death  of  the 
latter.  One  brother,  who  is  authority  on 
law  for  us,  said  the  second  husband  was 
said  to  either  kiss  or  beat  the  property  away 
from  the  wife.  Another  has  known  it  swept 
into  a  saloon.  A  third  had  seen  it  consumed 
by  foolish  bargains  ;  but  the  majority  signed 
the  petition  to  change  the  civil  code. 

Some  members  think,  as  the  National 
Grange  has  a  balance  of  $74,000  on  hand,  it 
could  build  the  "Temple  of  Ceres,"  for  sub- 
ordinate members  would  rarely  see  or  use  it. 

Undoubtedly,  Stockton  Grange  will  hold 
an  entertainment  to  raise  funds  for  a  temple 
to  agricultare  that  would  give  permanence 
and  character  to  our  Patrons  of  Husbandry 
among  other  fraternal  orders. 

We  are  a  unit  for  the  government  to  take 
controlling  shares  in  and  push  through  the 
Nicaragua  Canal. 

Low  prices  for  grain  make  us  all  feel 


poor.  Never  was  there  more  cordial  feeling 
in  our  membership,  and  good  officers  are 
just  elected  forayear  of  live  business. — A.  A. 


Anniversary  Celebration  of  Tulare 
Grange. 

Tulare  City,  Cal.,  Dec.  6,  1892. 
To  the  Editor:— Tulare  Grange,  No. 
198,  celebrated  the  26th  anniversary  of  the 
Order,  Saturday,  Dec.  3d.  Owing  to  the 
storm,  patrons  from  a  uistance  were  de- 
tained at  home,  but  the  program,  consisting 
of  music  and  recitations,  was  well  carried 
out.  Sister  C.  E.  Kinney  was  with  us  and 
added  much  to  the  pleasures  of  the  day  by 
an  address  full  of  encouragement  for  the 
progress  of  the  Order.  The  question  of  or- 
ganizing a  Farmers'  Institute  was  discussed, 
and  a  committee  appointed  to  agitate  the 
matter  and  report  at  the  next  regular  meet- 
ing; after  which  refreshments  were  served 
and  all  went  home  feeling  that  the  occasion 
was  a  success  in  spite  of  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather.  Mrs.  Bertha  Ingham, 
Sec'y  Tulare  Grange. 


DUNCAN'^  PBACTICAL  SURVEYOR'S  GO'DE. 

A  new,  revited  and  enlarged  edi' ion.-  Jast  Beudj 

THS  m\m  \mimi  mi. 

Containing  the  necessary  Inf  rma'lon  to  make  any 
peraoD  of  common  capactV  a  fluished  l>nd  Sirveyor, 
wiihr^ut  the  aid  of  a  teacher,  hy  akdkkw  Iju5C15 
Land  8  itveyor  and  Civil  Eiiilneer.  A  i  ew,  revlseil  and 
gieatly  en  arged  edition.     II  ustrated  by  T2  fn<iavlugt. 

In  Ont  Volume,  Itmo.,  tlU  paget,  rrice  81  SO.  By 
mail,  free  of  pottage  lo  any  addreti  in  Ike  world. 

ABSTRACT  OF  CONTENTS. —Infroductinn;  Object  of  Snr- 
ve>lng;  Wh^t  a  Survey  Shoull  Include;  Licfit.iiion  of 
Points;  Determination  tf  a  Stra'gbt  line  and  o' a  Pla^e 
Surface;  Map  olaSurv.y;  Scales  According  to  Which 
M»pe  of  Surveys  are  Drawn;  In'truments  (or  M'aouring 
DUtances  and  Their  Use;  Instruments  for  Set'ingont 
Right  Ang  e»,  and  Their  U-e;  Su'vey  of  .''m  ille'  Tracts 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Prevlous'yDe?cnb8'l  Instru- 
mant;  Problems;  Trigonometrical  .'^uri'-  yl'ig;  rabies  of 
Survey!-;  S'stemg  f  rfectaneula- Surveying  'or  turvey- 
log  tht  Public  Land:)  of  the  Un-ted  States:  ladex. 

I^A  circular  showing  the  full  tnhle  of  con'ontt  of  the 
above  book  sent  free  to  anyone  who  win  apply. 

4^  Our  Mew  and  Revised  D-icrifjtive  Catalogtie  of 
Pra  tical  and  Scientific  Bookn,  SS  pajei  8vi,  aiid 
our  other  f  atalngues,  th".  whole  covering  every  branch 
of  Science  apijlied  to  the  Arts,  tent  free  and  free  of 
posta  ie  to  any  one  in  any  part  of  the  world  whii  will 
furnish  his  addresi 

HENRY  CAREY  BAiRD  &  CO., 

IndustrialPublishers,  Booksellers  and  Impobtebb. 
KIO  Walnnt  St.,  Philadelphia  Pa-U.  .A. 

i?'OR  SALE. 

A  Thorougbred  Scotch  Collie 


PEDIGREE:   Best  in  the  Country. 

Addre.-8  R.  B.,  This  office. 


The  '"LXJIXWIELER" 

S STEEL  *  BEAM  CULTIVATOR. 

Strong,  Durable,   Efficient  and 

CompSete, 

continue?  to  be  the  favorite  for 
thorough  and  eff iciest 
service  is 

Orchard  &  Vineyard  Wort 

Easily  Oaltivates  from  10  to  15  acres  per  day. 
Specially  adapted  for  prepiring  land  for  Beans  and  other 
small  crops. 

G.  G.  WICKSOM  &  CO..  3  &  5  FH3NT  ST.,  3AN  FflANCISCO. 
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^^^GRICULTURAL  J^OTES. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Alameda. 

Bad  fob  the  Moles. — Livermore  Herald:  One 
day  last  week  Mr.  Bistorious'  attention  was  at- 
tracted to  a  small  island  in  bis  field.  He 
started  to  wade  out  to  it,  but  found  tbe  water 
too  deep,  but  got  near  enougb  to  it  to  see  that 
it  was  almost  covered  with  moles,  they  having 
been  forced  to  take  refuge  on  it  on  account  of 
the  high  water  on  all  sides.  The  high  water 
caused  a  large  number  of  squirrels  and  moles 
to  perish  on  the  Valensin  ranch.  Similar  re- 
ports come  in  from  other  parts  of  the  valley. 
Butte. 

Fine  Figs  — Oroville  Mercury:  Judge  Gray 
has  on  exhibition  a  five-pound  box  of  White 
Adriatic  figs  grown  on  his  ranch  east  of  town. 
Thev  were  cured  and  packed  by  his  wife,  and 
are  beautiful  specimens  of  fruit.  They  are  of 
large  size,  ligh'-colored  and  nearly  transparent. 
The  judge  has  60  Bcres  in  these  trees,  and  this 
is  the  fi  st  year  any  of  them  have  borne.  The 
trees  are  grown  without  irrigation  on  high,  red 
soil,  and  strange  to  say,  the  largest  trees  are 
found  on  the  dryest  part  of  the  land. 

Fine  Display  of  Grain. — Oroville  Register: 
Gen.  John  Bidwell  of  Cbico  has  over  one  hun- 
dred samples  of  grain,  and  the  World's  Fair 
Commissioners  of  Butte  are  making  every  effort 
to  induce  the  General  to  permit  them  to  send 
these  samples  to  Chicago.  The  grain  was 
grown  for  Mrs.  Bidwell,  who  desired  to  display 
the  same;  but  as  the  commissioners  were  un- 
able to  procure  samples  in  time,  they  are 
strongly  in  hopes  that  Mrs.  Bidwell  will  kindly 
waive  her  ownership  and  allow  the  county  to 
use  these  handsome  samples  of  all  the  grains 
grown  in  the  State. 

The  Pkcan  Tbkk.—  Oroville  Register:  Among 
the  nut-bearing  trees  that  do  well  in  this  part 
of  California  is  the  pecan  tree.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  prolific  bearers,  its  long  branches  often 
bending  to  the  ground  with  their  loads  of  nuts, 
producing  in  clusters  from  two  to  eight  on  the 
end  of  every  tip.  It  is  a  species  of  hickory,  and 
the  wood  is  used  for  all  purposes  that  hickory  is 
used  for.  It  is  just  as  good  for  fuel,  and  when 
planted  in  open  field,  and  not  crowded  by  other 
trees,  is  naturally  of  a  spreading  habit,  making 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  symmetrically 
formed  shade  trees  in  the  world.  It  is  as  hardy 
as  the  osage,  which,  like  the  pecan,  is  a  native 
of  Texas,  but  will  grow  as  far  north  as  Iowa. 
A  tree  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age  will  bear  from 
six  to  ten  bushels  of  nuts  that  are  worth  at 
least  $5  a  bushel.  The  nuts  will  keep  without 
difl3culty  for  a  year,  and  often  at  the  end  of  two 
years  they  are  sweet  and  good.  There  are  no 
less  than  20  varieties  of  the  pecan,  and  care 
should  be  taken  to  plant  only  the  largest  and 
earliest  varieties.  These  trees  grow  readily  on 
the  foothill  land. 

Fresno. 

A  Shower  of  Mud. — Republican:  The  phe- 
nomenon known  as  a  mud  shower  was  noticed 
in  this  city  recently.  People  who  were  out  in 
the  rain  wondered  why  their  umbrellas  and 
clothing  were  spattered  with  a  light  mud,  but 
the  matter  was  easily  explained.  A  sandstorm 
had  prevailed  before  the  rain  fell,  and  particles 
of  light  loam  as  fine  as  fJour  had  been  carried 
high  up  into  the  air.  This  was  washed  down 
by  the  rain,  and  every  drop  was  a  blot  of  mud. 
Humboldt. 

A  Lovable  Bull. — Standard:  A  good  story 
comes  from  Newberg,  told  about  Geo.  Thomp- 
son and  his  partner  Gus.  They  occupy  a  cabin 
together,  and  a  few  days  ago  an  ancient  bull, 
who  was  enjoying  a  holiday  at  pasture,  en- 
-tered  the  cabin  in  their  absence,  hooked  the 
clothing  from  the  wall  and  ate  part  of  their 
bed.  He  was  driven  out,  but  a  day  later  he 
watched  his  chance  and  entered  the  cabin 
again.  This  time  he  knocked  over  the  stove, 
hooked  the  bed  clothing  into  the  corner,  ate  up 
the  bed,  and  finallv  pulled  George's  overcoat 
down  from  the  wall  and  plastered  it  securely  to 
the  floor. 

Inyo. 

Horses  Going  South. — Independent :  Several 
bands  of  hor.ses  have  starte.l  for  Los  Angeles 
this  week.  Wm.  B.  Hutchings  started  out  last 
Monday  with  18  head,  Wm.  Rowan  and  Felix 
Cardinal  left  yesterday  with  120  head,  and 
Chas.  and  Jas.  Summers  go  to-day  with  15 
more.  A  band  of  over  200  head  of  Nevada 
horses  is  reported  as  passing  down  the  valley 
several  days  ago,  headed  for  the  same  market. 
Kern. 

Glanders  Prevalent. — Tehachapi  Cor.  Call- 
fornian:  Glanders  are  again  reported  to  be 
prevalent  among  the  horses  in  this  vicinity. 
Several  have  already  been  killed,  yet  there  is  a 
grave  doubt  among  many  of  the  best  horsemen 
here  that  the  disease,  as  it  now  appears,  is  not 
the  genuine  glanders,  and  considerable  com- 
plaint has  accordingly  been  made  against  the 
action  of  the  county  veterinary  in  ordering 
them  killed. 

Los  Angeles. 

Large  Orange  Yield. — Pasadena  Star:  Esti- 
mates that  place  this  season's  orange  crop  at 
6000  carloads  are  doubtless  too  high,  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  yield  will  be  a  large  one  unless 
something  unforeseen  happens  to  prevent. 
Last  year's  crop  amounted  to  but  about  3500 
oars. 

Fbuit  fob  the  World's  Fair. — California 
Farmer:  C.  M.  Wells  of  this  city,  vice-president 
of  iSou'hern  California  World's  Fair  Commis- 
sion, has  sent  to  the  State  World's  P'air  Com- 
mission, at  San  Francisco,  a  statement  of  the 
fruit  exhibit  already  gathered  by  San  Diego, 
Orange,  Sin  Bernardino,  Ventura,  Los  Angples 
and  Santa  Barbara  counties.  There  are  1.380 
iurs  of  fruit,  .JOOOjirs  of  jellies  and  jams,  2850 

ound.s  of  lioney.  Los  Angeles  county  sends 
1)00  pounds  of  walnuts  and  Ventura  20,000 
(lounds  of  beans.    Besides  this,  the  association 


has  170  orange  trees  in  boxes  to  be  set  out  as  an 
orange  grove,  and  which  will  be  in  bearing 
during  the  fair.  There  are  also  67  lemon  and 
11  olive  trees  boxed  for  shipment. 

Fruit  from  Pomona. — Progress:  The  ship- 
ments of  green  and  dried  fruits  from  Pomona 
this  season  have  amounted  to  between  175  and 
180  carloads.  The  dried  fruits  amounted  to  90 
carloads.  Four  years  ago  the  total  shipment  of 
dried  fruits  from  here  in  one  season  was  11 
cai  loads. 

Modoc. 

Big  Yield  of  Honey. — Alturas  Herald:  C. 
W.  Williams  of  South  Fork  brought  down 
about  7000  pounds  of  nice  white  honey  last 
week,  which  he  sold  to  merchants  in  town. 
Mr.  W.  has  an  extensive  apiary. 

Monterey. 

Beet  Shipments. — Pajaronian:  Bpet  ship- 
ments have  been  made  from  the  Salinas  dis- 
trict this  week,  and,  weather  permitting,  the 
narrow  gauge  will  have  lots  of  work  in  that 
section  before  the  close  of  the  week.  Five 
hundred  tons  of  sugar  wereshipped  from  the 
factory  Tuesday  morning,  via  Moss  Landing. 
It  took  two  trains  of  the  narrow  gauge  to  han- 
dle the  saccharine  load.  *  *  *  E.  D.  Leon- 
ard brought  in  yesterdav  a  fine  sample  of  coal 
from  hia  plaoe  in  Green  Valley.  He  has  a  nine- 
foot  vein,  and  there  appears  to  be  lots  of  it.  It 
is  a  good  quality,  and  Mr.  Leonard  proposes  to 
develop  the  vein. 

Oranee. 

Big  Shipments  of  Celery. — Santa  Ana  Blade: 
About  3000  pounds  of  celery  have  been  shipped 
from  Santa  Ana  this  week  by  express.  The 
garden  is  in  the  peat  land,  and  large  shipments 
will  be  made  throughout  this  season. 

Shasta. 

Our  Fruit  in  France.— Anderson  News:  Mr. 
J.  P.  Wright  has  received  a  letter  from  a  firm 
in  Paris,  Prance,  offering  to  give  any  security 
asked,  for  a  chance  to  handle  the  canned  fruit 
of  this  season.  A  few  samples  were  received  by 
them  and  the  superior  quality  was  what  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  firm. 

Sacramento. 

A  prominent  nurseryman  of  Sacramento  is 
quo  ed  as  saying  that  instead  of  receiving  or- 
ders for  hundreds  of  trees,  as  in  former  seasons, 
they  now  come  in  f'r  thousands,  and  have  al- 
ready reached  over  400,000  on  his  books. 

The  Game  Law.— iVem  .•  Deputy  Attorney- 
General  Laysou  has  rendered  an  opinion  on 
the  game  law  which  provides  that  it  is  a  mis- 
demeanor to  hunt,  pursue,  take,  kill  or  destroy 
any  quail,  wild  duck,  grouse  or  partridge  be- 
tween March  1st  and  Oct.  1st  of  any  year,  or  so 
deal  with  doves  between  January  1st  and  July 
1st  of  any  year;  to  have  such  birds  in  one's 
possession  between  such  dates  is  a  misde- 
meanor. There  is  an  exception  if  the  bird 
is  used  for  food.  Probably  the  Act  is  void  in 
so  far  as  it  applies  to  birds  or  game  coming  from 
another  Slate. 

Grain  Stolen. — Bee:  When  Jacob  Heintz,  who 
lives  on  his  ranch  about  12  miles  northeast  of 
the  city,  woke  up  this  morning  and  entered 
his  barn,  he  found  that  during  the  night  it  had 
been  ransacked  by  thieves,  and  no  less  than 
600  grain  bags  stolen.  In  addition  to  this,  a 
large  quantity  of  grain  was  gone,  and  it  was 
apparent  that  the  thieves  had  deliberately 
driven  to  the  barn  and  loaded  a  wagon  with  as 
much  plunder  as  it  could  hold,  and  then  driven 
off  in  the  dark.  Mr.  Heintz  has  notified  the 
police,  but  there  is  as  yet  no  clue  to  the 
robbers. 

San  Bernardino. 

The  Chino  sugar  factory  has  closed  down, 
after  manufacturing  during  the  season  7,903,- 
541  pounds  of  sugar. 

Contracts  foe  Ibeigation. — Riverside  Press: 
The  Bear  Valley  Irrigation  Co.  has  let  contracts 
for  laying  pipe.  The  first,  for  which  James  H. 
Todd,  of  Pomona,  was  the  successful  bidder,  is 
for  4i  miles  20-inch  steel  pipe,  known  as  the 
Liigonia  line,  near  Redlands.  The  price  paid 
io  $30,000.  The  other  was  let  to  J.  D.  Hooker 
&  Co.,  of  Los  Angeles,  and  was  for  putting  in 
mains  in  a  tract  of  about  75  acres  at  Moreno, 
the  pipe  to  be  4,  5  and  6-inch.  The  Irrigation  Co. 
has  let  contracts  for  laying  pipe  to  the  extent 
of  nearly  $100,000,  the  work  to  be  all  done  this 
winter. 

Nursery  Sold. — Ontario  Observer:  J.  W.  Mc- 
Patridge  bought  this  week  of  Jordan  &  Son 
their  entire  nursery,  comprising  11,000  orange 
and  lemon  trees. 

Big  Stalk  of  Corn.— Ontario  Record:  Santa 
Ana  district  raised  a  stalk  of  corn  this  season 
that  was  19  feet  high,  and  to  reach  the  base  of 
the  first  ear  would  require  a  man  five  feet  nine 
inches  tall,  standint;  on  the  shoulders  of  a  six- 
footer,  and  with  arm  extended  at  full  length. 
It  was  raised  without  irrigation. 

San  DIeRO. 

The  First  Pineapple.— (Sun.*  The  first  pine- 
apple to  mature  in  this  county  this  year  is  now 
ripe  at  Riley  R.  Morrison's  garden.  He  says  it 
is  yellow  as  gold,  and  about  3i  inches  in  diam- 
eter by  5  in  length.  It  is  of  the  "smooth  cay- 
enne "  variety.  Another  that  will  mature  in 
about  three  weeks  measures  6  by  7i  inches. 
There  are  a  number  out  of  blossom,  but  others 
will  be  blooming  and  ripening  until  next  sum- 
mer. The  planta  are  all  about  two  feet  in 
height  and  in  splendid  condition,  especially 
the  winter  varieties.  By  cultivation  some  have 
been  made  to  blossom  this  fall,  and  others  will 
do  so  this  winter.  The  several  hundred  plants 
at  South  San  Diego  were  set  back  last  winter 
and  will  not  blossom  for  a  year  yet. 

Money  in  Apples. — Escondido  Advocate:  A 
.Julian  apple  grower  brought  a  four-horse  load 
of  apples  to  Eecondido  last  week  and  shipped  to 
Los  Angeles.  We  understand  that  these  apples 
brought  the  grower  $1.25  a  box  in  the  orchard, 
or  about  3i  cents  a  pound,  yet  we  see  by  the 
Julian  Sentinel  that  some  of  the  mountain  hor- 
ticulturists fear  that  the  apple  industry  is  beirtg 
I  overdone.  There  is  more  clear  profit  in  grow- 
ing apf)leH  in  the  mountain  fruitbelt  at  that 


price  than  there  is  in  growing  oranges  at  River- 
side. *  *  •  On  J.  H.  Hardesty's  premises, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  railroad  track,  is  to  be 
seen  a  novelty  for  this  section  in  the  shape  of 
three  lime  trees,  bearing  ripening  fruit  and 
blooms  at  the  same  time.  The  trees  are  eight, 
years  old  and  are  the  only  trees  of  the  kind  in 
the  city  as  far  as  we  can  learn.  This  is  the  first 
year  they  have  borne  fruit.  To  all  appear- 
ances, the  product  is  equal  to  any  to  be  found 
in  our  stores,  being  large,  sound  and  free  from 
blemish. 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

Valuable  Onion  Seed. — Arroyo  Grande  Her- 
ald: A  four-horse  load  of  produce  was  brought 
into  our  depot  on  Wednesday  that  was  prob- 
ably more  valuable  than  any  similar  load 
brought  to  a  depot  in  the  State.  In  round 
numbers  its  value  approached  $4000,  and  might 
have  exceeded  that  amount.  It  was  the  crop 
of  onion  seed  harvested  by  Mr.  McClure  on  the 
Cienega. 

A  Big  Chrysanthemum. — Arroyo  Grande 
Herald:  John  Rice  has  a  chrysanthemum  ten 
feet  high,  and  the  Tribune  is  advertising  for 
some  one  to  beat  it. 

Santa  Clara.  " 

The  Persimmon.— Los  Gatos  News:  The  last 
of  all  the  fruits  to  ripen,  the  Japanese  persim- 
mon, now  begins  to  show  its  brilliant  colors. 
The  leaves  have  fallen  and  the  trees  are  fairly 
blazing  with  the  ripening  fruit.  The  Ameri- 
cans are  slow  to  appreciate  this,  in  the  opinion 
of  many,  the  best  of  all  the  fruits.  One  thing 
is  against  it.  It  is  too  tender  to  bear  transpor- 
tation, otherwise  ere  this  it  would  be  a  fad 
among  the  wealthy.  Placed  when  ripe  in  a 
silver  cup,  stem  down,  the  blossom  end  cut  off 
with  a  sharp  thin  knife,  and  a  delicate  silver 
dessert  spoon  to  match  the  cup,  it  would  be  an 
offering  fit  for  the  queen  of  the  fairies.  Let  it 
severely  alone  until  it  is  of  the  consistency  of 
custard.  Those  who  have  once  eaten  it  in  per- 
fection will  never  forget  its  incomparably  lus- 
cious flavor. 

The  Dairy. — A  Gilroy  correspondent  in  the 
San  Jose  Mercury  says:  The  dairy  business  of 
Gilroy  ia  one  of  her  most  important  industries. 
The  opinion  is  widespread  that  Gilroy  lands 
are  dry  and  unprofitable,  hence  we  desire  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  1  800.000  pounds 
of  cheese  are  manufactured  yearly  by  the  gen- 
tlemen named  below.  None  of  these  gentlemen 
irrigate  their  land,  yet  all  raise  abundance  of 
alfalfa  and  rye  grass.  The  names  are:  J.  C. 
Zuck,  75  cows;  A.  W.  Furlong,  120  cows;  A. 
Fornii,  150  cows;  Geo.  E.  Rea,  2()0  cows;  Samuel 
R'-a,  80  cows;  J.  P.  Sargent,  100  cows;  A.  Wat- 
son, 50  cows;  J.  H.  Ellis,  125  cows;  M.  T.  Hols- 
claw,  25  cows;  Dexter  Bros.,  40  cows;  R.  Eschur- 
burg,  70  cows;  E.  A.  Maze,  40  cows;  A.Wilson, 
75  cows;  J.  Murdock,  40  cows.  This  is  a  fair 
average  of  the  size  of  the  dairies  here;  at  times 
they  may  run  a  few  more. 

Sonoma. 

Big  Ootput  of  Brandy. —  Sonoma  Tribune- 
Between  1700  and  1800  tons  of  grapes  were 
f^rufhed  at  the  Finlayson  winery  this  year. 
That  concern  will  produce  this  year  about 
35,000  gallons  of  brandy,  and  connoisseurs  pro- 
nounce it  a  fine  article. 

The  Magnolia  cannery  at  Healdsburg  has 
shipped  20  carloa  Is  of  fruits  to  the  east  within 
the  past  two  weeks. 

Hops  Unsold. — Sonoma  Democrat:  A  prom- 
inent hopgrower  informs  uh  that  there  are  about 
2700  bales  of  hops  remaining  unsold  in  this 
county.  Producers  are  holding  for  better 
prices,  which  they  will  probably  get,  if  the 
number  of  hopbuyers  in  town  i'^  any  criterion. 
There  are  about  12  rep^'esentatlves  of  leading 
San  Francisco  and  London  houses  here  looking 
out  for  bargains. 

The  Cottony  Scale. — Cloverdale  Reveille:  The 
acacia  trees  about  Cloverdale  are  badly  infect- 
ed with  the  cottony  scale,  one  of  the  most  in- 
jurious pests  to  the  citrus  trees  known.  The 
acacia  trees  at  the  Catholic  church  are  literally 
alive  with  the  destructive  little  insect,  and  its 
work  is  already  manifest  in  the  number  of  dead 
branches  seen.  Some  steps  should  be  taken  to 
cleanse  these  trees,  or  what  is  better,  dig  them 
up  and  burn  them,  for  if  it  is  neglected,  all  the 
orange  trees  will  soon  be  infested  and  then  the 
mischief  will  be  to  pay. 

Wine  in  Sonoma.- Santa  Rosa  Democrat: 
The  Los  Lomitos  vineyard,  on  the  Lasuna, 
owned  by  John  Bailiff,  made  this  season  30,000 
gallons  of  wine,  which  is  10,000  gallons  more 
than  heretofore  made.  The  fermentation  has 
been  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  grapes 
were  not  as  sweet  as  usual,  which  partly  ac- 
counts for  it.  Mr.  Bailiff  made  an  addition  to 
his  cellar  of  30x24,  and  put  in  a  grape  elevator 
with  a  considerable  increase  of  cooperage. 
Most  of  the  wine  made  was  red  Zinfandel,  but 
there  was  a  portion  of  it  Reisling  of  very  good 
quality.  The  wine  from  that  section  is  espe-, 
cially  fine  in  color.  Mr.  Bailiff  is  not  afraid  of 
tbe  future  of  the  wine  business,  and  is  getting 
his  plant  in  first-class  condition  for  the  future. 
There  is  not  the  least  indication  of  phylloxera 
in  that  portion  of  the  country,  and  from  its 
location  it  is  not  likely  to  take  tlie  disease. 

Stanislaus. 

Plows  in  the  Fields. — Modesto  News:  The 
bright,  sanny  weather  of  this  morning  caused 
a  great  number  of  our  farmers  to  start  out  with 
plow  teams.  If  the  clear  weather  continues  a 
few  days  longer  nearly  all  the  lands  in  the 
county,  except  in  the  heaviest  adobe  lands,  will 
be  undergoing  preparation  for  the  next  harvest. 
Sutter. 

Bounty  on  Coyotes. — The  supervisors  of  Sut- 
ter county  have  placed  a  bounty  of  $7.50  on 
every  coyote  scalp  taken  in  that  county,  which, 
with  the  $5  additional  offered  by  the  State, 
should  make  coyote-hunting  a  remunerative 
business  in  that,  county.  These  animals  are 
numerous  and  destructive  on  the  sheep  ranges 
in  the  Butte. 

Drove  Them  to  High  Ground.— SuMe?- , 
Farmer:   Oftentimes  deer  are  reported  on  the 


river  bottom,  and  are  said  to  be  on  the  increase. 
Near  the  junction  of  the  Feather  and  Bear 
rivers  theie  are  quite  a  number,  and  the  recent 
h'gh  water  drove  them  out  on  the  high  ground. 
Several  wore  noticed  running  up  and  down  tbe 
levees,  and  the  men  who  patrolled  the  levees 
are  reported  to  have  exterminated  one  or  two 
to  protect  the  embankment  from  the  sharp 
hoofa  of  the  animals. 

Tulare. 

Wholesale  Slaughter  of  Game.— The  Tu- 
lare Register  complains  that  "  twelve  to  fifteen 
thousand  quail  are  sent  into  the  Sacramento 
markets  weekly  by  hunters  who  are  cleaning 
out  the  foothill  country.  These  birds  are 
trapped,  it  is  said,  as  nobody  could  offord  to 
hunt  them  down  with  guns  and  sell  them  at 
the  prices  they  command.  This  is  all  in  viola- 
tion of  law.  Again,  we  are  told  that  organized 
bands  of  hunters  are  killing  deer  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Tulare  and  Fresno  counties,  which  is 
another  violation  of  law." 

Second  Crop  Raisins.  —  Han  ford  Journal: 
Two  of  the  prominent  citizens  and  raisin- 
growers  of  this  vicinitv— W.  8.  Porter  of  Mar- 
tha's Vineyard  and  Dr.  I.  E.  Felton  of  the 
Banner  vineyard — are  enthusiastic  on  the  sub- 
ject of  establishing  a  large  factory  or  factories 
in  the  Lucerne  valley  for  the  manufacture  of 
the  second  crop  of  raisin  grapes,  much  of  which 
now  goes  to  waste  or  is  cured  as  second  quality 
raisins,  into  syrup  jellie",  etc. 

Cheap  Way  to  Dry  Raisins— Han  ford  Sen- 
tinel: A  cheap  plan  of  drying  raisins  is  being 
tested  by  N.  W.  Motheral  with  good  success. 
He  has  an  old  hou^e  20x24  in  which  he  has  put 
up  two  small  beating  stoves.  He  says  it  does 
the  business  fully  as  well  as  if  he  had  a  furnace 
underneath  and  an  expensive  system  of  heating 
pipes. 

Grass  in  a  Teee. — Visalia  Delta:  The  ca- 
pacity of  Bermuda  grass  to  grow  is  an  old  story. 
It  will  push  it's  way  between  bricks  in  a  side- 
walk. There  is  a  dead  locust  tree  in  the  court- 
house yard  that  is  attracting  considerable 
attention  from  the  fact  that  the  Bermuda  grass 
has  grown  up  the  trunk  and  is  now  covered  by 
the  biirk.  The  grass  has  attained  a  height  of 
four  feet  above  the  ground,  and  it  can  be  seen 
in  places  where  it  has  cracked  the  bark  by  its 
growth.  There  are  tufts  of  it  growing  out  of 
cracks  in  the  barfc. 

The  Obosi  Colony. — Speaking  of  a  flourish- 
ing community  that  has  grown  up  in  a  few 
years,  a  writer  in  the  Tulare  Times  says:  "  It 
is  difficult  to  conceive  of  so  great  a  change  in 
so  short  a  time.  Vines  and  fruit-trees  of  all 
varieties  have  made  a  wonderful  growth.  Sev- 
eral hundred  orange-trees  have  been  planted 
and  they  are  doing  exceedingly  well.  One 
gentleman  who  has  500  orange-trees  says  he 
has  never  protected  them  from  frost,  and  a 
good  many  of  them  are  now  bearing  from  one 
to  a  dozen  as  fine  oranges  as  one  would  wish  to 
see.  The  vines  show  no  effect  of  frost,  and  the 
writer  saw  great  quantities  of  the  finest  Muscat 
grapes  yet  on  the  vine.  These  are  the  third 
crop  and  have  not  been  gathered  on  account  of 
its  being  too  late  in  the  season  to  dry  them." 

A  Big  Egg. —  Timts:  An  egg  measuring  8x6i 
inches  was  brought  to  the  Times  oflBce  Friday 
by  M.  J.  Woodard,  who  resides  east  of  Visalia 
in  the  Townsend  neighborhood.  Who  can 
beat  this? 

Ventura. 

Labge  Tbee-Planting.— /^Vee  Press:  F.  A. 
Foster  has  just  purchased  185  acres  of  land  on 
the  Sirai  of  the  Land  Company,  for  which  he 
paid  $6075.  He  will  set  out  100  acres  in  prunes 
and  apricots,  7500  of  the  former  and  500  of  the 
latter.  He  has  40  acres  on  the  Wm.  O'Harra 
place  near  Santa  Paula,  which  he  will  set  out 
to  apricots. 

Flow  of  Natubal  Gas. — Free  Press:  There  is 
enough  natural  gas  along  the  Ventura  river 
bottom,  on  the  property  of  the  Ventura  Land 
and  Power  Co.,  to  furnish  fuel  enough  to  sup- 
ply all  the  power  the  company  can  use.  Edgar 
Orton,  one  of  the  electricians  of  the  company, 
says  that  he  has  lighted  the  gas  as  it  came  from 
the  ground,  and  it  would  burn  for  hours.  No 
attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  bore  for  it  or 
control  it  in  a  pipe. 

ARIZONA. 

Much  Land  Occupied. — Arizona  Qazette :  For 
the  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1892,  there  were  181,- 
818  acres  of  land  filed  on  in  the  Tucson  oflSce. 
Of  this  amount  117  475  were  taken  up  under  the 
Desert  Act.  52,629  acres  under  the  Homestead 
Act,  and  10,714  acres  as  cash  entries  This  in- 
cludes original  and  final  entries.  This,  on  a 
rough  estimate,  ae-gregates  an  area  of  land 
50  miles  long  by  6  miles  wide. 

OREGON. 

Big  Band  of  Cattle. — Klamath  Express: 
The  largest  band  of  cattle  ever  driven  in  one 
lot  in  the  history  of  Klamath  county,  left 
Arthur  Langell's  fine  ranch  last  Tuesday, 
bound  for  Silver  lake,  to  be  wintered  on  the 
desert.  The  cattle  belonged  to  Carr  &  Hayes, 
and  consisted  of  3000  bead,  mostly  steers  rang- 
ing from  two  yeers  and  upward, 

Mongolian  Pheasants.— Recently  E.  W. 
Langdon  of  Albany,  Or.,  shipped  ten  Mongo- 
lian pheasants  to  some  gentlemen  in  New  York, 
who  own  large  tracts  of  laud  there,  where  the 
birds  are  doing  nicely. 

WASHINGTON. 

Cbanbkery  Output. — South  Bend  Journal : 
The  output  of  the  Chabot  cranberry  farm  on 
the  Peninsula  this  year  will  be  about  2500  bar- 
rels. The  value  per  barrel  is  $8  on  the  place. 
The  cultivated  part. of  the  farm  is  40  acres  in 
extent,  and  about  100  people  are  employed  dur- 
ing picking  time.  Several  thousand  acres  on 
the  Peninsula  are  available  for  this  industry. 

The  Hobsb  Mabket. — Yakima  Herald :  The 
horse  market  is  unusually  dull,  and  evidently 
a  hard  winter  is  looked  forward  to,  for  at 
Cleveland,  Klickitat  ciunty,  a  band  of  horses 
was  sold  under  the  hammer  the  other  day,  and 
some  of  them  failed  to  bring  more  than  $1.50  a 
head. 
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Information 

FOI^ 

SETTLERS! 


The  members  of  the  Kern  County  Land  Company  have  a  national  reputa- 
tion for  wealth,  businesa  and  financial  ability.  These  facts  set  the  matter  of 
reliability  at  rest.   The  company's  capital  stock  is  110,000,000. 

They  have  400,000  acres  of  arable,  irrigable  lands  upon  which  the  sun  shines 
almost  constantly;  and  their  enormous  irrigation  system  renders  them  in- 
dependent of  the  annual  rainfall. 

A  clear  title;  rotation,  variety  and  certainty  of  crops;  easy  terms;  availability 
to  persons  in  moderate  circumstances;  ground  ready  for  the  plow — no  stones 
nor  thistles;  good  society;  schools;  churches,  etc.,  are  a  few  notable  attractions 
of  this  region  of  country. 


K  em  is  the  largest  county  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  It  has  the  finest 
climate  for  curing  and  drying  fruits,  etc. 

The  400,000-acre  territory  of  the  Kern  County  Land  Company  is  the  pick 
of  the  county. 

I  ts  area  is  6,184,000  acres.  •  . 

H  as  the  largest  irrigation  system  in  America. 

The  home  of  the  peach,  French  prune,  pear  and  raisin  grape. 

Planting  and  harvesting  can  be  carried  on  every  month  in  the  year. 

N  0  rocks,  hills  or  stumps  on  the  land, 

A  failure  of  crops  is  unknown  on  irrigated  lands. 

ICern  county  fruits  take  the  first  prize  at  the  State  Fair. 

Land  can  be  made  to  pay  for  itself  in  less  than  three  years. 

Gi'ows  more  alfalfa  than  any  other  county  in  California. 


For 

Further 

Particulars 

Address 


T^he  advantages  of  good  soil  and  plenty  of  sun,  which  occur  in  the  Kern 
Valley,  would  have  been  of  little  avail  but  for  the  third  and  all-important 
one  of  an  abundance  of  water  from  never-failing  sources. 

Through  300  miles  of  main  canals,  and  1,100  miles  of  laterals,  the  great  Kern 
river  furnishes  enough  moisture  to  slake  the  thirst  of  the  400,000  acres  al- 
ready referred  to. 

I3rought  is  out  of  the  question. 

The  system  has  been  constructed  in  the  most  careful  and  scientific  manner. 
Some  of  the  canals  are  125  feet  wide  and  six  feet  deep. 


Kern  County 
Land  Company. 


S.  W. 

Bakersfleld, 


FERQUSSON, 


California. 


GRitNGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION. 

SHIPPING  i COMMISSION  HOUSE. 

OmCS,  108  DAVIS  BTB££T.  SAN  FBANCISCO.  CAL. 
Warehouse  and  Wharf  at  Port  Ooata. 


CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL  AND  ALL  KIN9S  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED. 

Money  advanced  on  drain  In  Store  at  lowest  possible  rates  of  Interest. 
Pull  Oargoes  of  Wheat  furnished  Shippers  at  short  notice. 

ALSO  ORDEBS  FOR  GRAIN  BAGS,  Agricultoral  Implementi,  Wagona.  Orocerieii 
and  Merchandiie  of  eTery  description  solicited. 

B.  VAN  EVEBT,  Manager.  A.  M.  BBsLT,  Assistant  Manager. 


P.&B. 


IDEAL  ROOFING. 

PRESERVATIVE  PAINTS. 
BUILDING  PAPERS. 


P.&B. 


People  who  have  been  annoyed  by  the  unpleas- 
antness caused  by  leaky  roofs,  draughty  rooms,  and 
the  like,  enjoy  undisturbed  bliss  after  using  our  well- 
known  products.  Those  who  are  as  yet  ignorant  of 
their  many  merits  can  be  enlightened  by  writing  for 
samples  and  descriptive  circulars,  furnished  free  by 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 

116  BATTERY  ST.,      -      -      SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Is  the  BEST  In  the  Market  for  all  allnTlal  solU  and  18  alet  the  Cheapest. 
A  T«Ti  8X22 

We  nukfae  Iron  Frame  Oangg,  Single  Plows,  Superior  Channel  Iron  and  Wood  Frame  Harrows,  Disc  Harrows, 
Warehouse  Trucks,  Wheelbarrows,  etc.,  etc. 

Our  various  shops  are  wi^ll  equipped  and  we  do  all  kinds  of  Jobbing  in  Planing  and  Woodworking,  BUcksmith- 
falg,  Foundry  and  Machine  Work. 

A  levllng  Item  r.f  our  numerous  manufactures  is  the  Celebrated  Harvester,  the  "  H  PRINCE." 
Thoroughly  tested  this  season  and  proven  without  a  peer  In  its  line.  Two  first  prizes  at  the  fairs  of  1892  (wherever 
•zhlblted).    We  also  mal(etha  Stockton  Chief  Header,  which  is  not  surpassed  by  any, 

MATTESON  &  WILLIAMSON  MFG.  CO.. 

370  MAIN   STBEEr.  STOCKTON. 


Send  for  Price  Litis 

OF  GUNS 

And  all  Articles  used 
by  Hunters  and 
Anglers. 


OLD  GUNS  TAKEN 
■t»irm»»f.   ^^Hl  '  EXCHANGE, 
CREIVE,  526  KEARNY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


GUNS  SENT  ON 
TRIAL. 


THE  JONES  6-TON  WAGON  SCALE. 

Price  $06,  Delivered  Anywhere  In  the 

United  States. 
These  Scales  have  STEFX  BF.AKlNOS,  Not  Wood- 

BEAR  THIS  IN  MIND. 
From  26  to  60  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  other 
Scales  of  like  quality.    All  sizes  and  kinds 
of  Scales  always  in  btock. 

Trnman,  Hooker  &  Co..  San  Francisco 


DEWEY  &  OO.  {"»°i,.r.S,^.7a^^on\'1  PATENT  AGENTS. 


Mann's  Green  Bone  Cutter 

FOR   POULTRY  FOOD. 

Patented  June  16,  1886;  August  20,  1889.   Canada  Patent,  June  12,  1S90. 

WE  WARRANT  this  machine  to  cut  Dry  or  Oreen  Bones,  msat,  gristle  and 
all,  by  Hand  Power,  without  clog  or  difficulty,  or  MONEY  REFUNDED. 

ORBEN  CUT  BONli:  WILL  DUUBLE  THE  NUMBER  OF  KOGS, 
will  make  them  25  per  cent  more  fertile,  and  increase  the  vigor  of  the  whole  flock 
COST  OF  FEEDING  MATERIALLY  LESSENED. 

These  Cutters  are  endorsed  by  all  the  leading  California  poultrymen.  Send  for  a 
Catalogue  describing  all  sizes  of  Cutters  and  containing  vaulable  information  in  relation 
to  feeding  green  out  bones. 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO., 


Paclilc  Ooast  Amenta. 


PETALUMA.  OAIj. 


MANUFACTCRSRS  OF 


HydraullG,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

NO.   180  BBALB  STEEBT,  SAN  PRANOISOO,  OAL. 

Iron  cat,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  supplied  for 
making  Pipe.     Rstlcaates  given  when  required.     Are  prepared  for  coating  all 
sizes  of  Pipes  with  a  composition  of  Coal  Tar  and  Asphaltum. 
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Horse  Power  of  Boilers. 

It  is  a  very  common  thing  to  hear  men 
connected  with  steam  plants  speaking  of  the 
horsepower  of  their  boilers,  yet  if  they  were 
asked  to  define  what  they  meant  by  horse- 
power of  boilers,  there  is  no  doubt  but  many 
ofthem  would  suddenly  discover  that  it  was 
somewhat  difficult  to  define  clearly  just  what 
they  did  mean,  and  for  a  very  good  reason. 
Strictly  speaking,  says  the  IVool and  Cotton 
Reporter,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  horse- 
power to  a  steam  boiler,  and  in  consequence 
the  term  horsepower  of  a  boiler  is  a  very 
vague  expression.  But  as  boilers  have  been 
found  so  far  a  necessity  in  driving  steam  en- 
gines, the  same  measure  applied  to  steam 
engines  has  come  to  be  universally  applied 
to  the  boiler,  and  like  a  good  many  other 
such  accidental  definitions,  cannot  very  well 
be  discarded. 

The  unit  of  horsepower  for  boilers  is  not 
fixed  except  by  arbitrary  agreement  among 
the  parties  concerned,  the  basis  differing  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  work  done  by 
the  steam.  Many  boilermakers  rate  the 
horsepower  of  the  boilers  by  the  number  of 
square  feet  of  heating  surface  contained  in 
the  boiler.  Although  this  rule  is  followed 
by  many,  it  is  no  criterion  as  between  differ- 
ent styles  of  boilers — a  square  foot  under 
some  circumstances  being  many  times  as  ef- 
ficient as  in  others;  but  when  the  average 
rate  of  evaporation  has  been  fixed  upon  by 
experiments  in  one  boiler,  there  is  no  more 
convenient  way  of  rating  others  of  the  same 
style.  But  by  an  outsider  no  exact  rating  of 
a  boiler  can  be  made  from  a  knowledge  of 
only  its  heating  surface. 

The  following  rules  are  observed  in  a 
good  many  boiler  shops,  and  may  be  useful: 
For  cylinder  boilers  nine  square  feet  of  heat- 
ing surface  per  horsepower  are  allowed,  for 
flue  boilers  12  square  feet,  and  for  tubular 
boilers  15  square  feet  of  heating  surface  per 
horsepower.  Hence,  if  the  total  heating 
surface  be  ksown,  divide  it  by  9,  12  or  15, 
according  to  the  type  of  boiler,  and  the  quo- 
tient will  be  the  horsepower  of  the  boiler. 
If  a  boiler  is  tested  and  a  statement  of  its 
horsepower  desired,  without  regard  to 
whether  it  is  to  supply  its  steam  to  drive  an 
engine  or  for  other  purposes,  then  it  is 
agreed  upon  by  the  majority  of  experts  to 
consider  30  pounds  of  water  per  hour,  evap- 
orated at  70  pounds  pressure  from  100  de- 
grees, as  a  horsepower. 

A  standard  was  fixed  by  Watt  at  one 
cubic  foot  of  water  evaporated  per  hour 
from  212  degrees  for  each  horsepower. 
This  was  at  that  time  the  requirement  of  the 
best  engine  in  use.  Most  nations  have  a 
standard  similar  to  and  generally  derived 
from  Watt's  horsepower,  but  owing  to  dif- 
ferent standards  of  weights  and  measures, 
these  are  not  identical,  though  the  greatest 
difl!erences  amount  to  less  than  i  Yz  per  cent. 


The  Care  and  Cleaning  of  Marble. 

Marble,  which  is  much  less  used  than 
heretofore,  has  fallen  somewhat  into  disfavor 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  keeping  it  in 
order.  It  will  become  stained  and  spotted, 
and  the  average  housekeeper  seems  not  to 
understand  how  to  put  it  in  proper  condition. 

Grease  spots  are  especially  disfiguring, 
and  stains  are  given  up  as  hopeless.  The 
first  step  in  cleaning  marble  is  to  wash  it 
thoroughly  with  clean  water  and  a  soft  cloth. 
Every  particle  of  dust,  dirt  or  gumminess 
should  be  removed;  then  for  the  treatment 
of  stains  there  are  various  methods.  Some 
strong  acids  will  remove  such,  but  they  are 
dangerous  to  use,  as  they  will  eat  holes  in 
the  marble  by  dissolving  the  elements  of 
which  it  is  composed.  Paint  may  be  re- 
moved by  pouring  a  quantity  of  chloroform 
over  the  spot  and  holding  it  in  place  by  a 
thick  cloth  of  linen  or  cotton. 

It  is  said  that  blotting-paper  saturated  with 
chloroform  laid  over  paint  spots  will  absorb 
them,  at  least  will  so  dissolve  the  ingredients 
that  they  may  be  washed  out  by  sopping 
them  up  with  the  cloth  and  water.  When 
the  colored  particles  are  taken  out  the  oily 
portion  is  quite  likely  to  come  with  it.  If  not 
cleaned,  apply  more  chloroform. 

Almost  hopeless-looking  paint  stains  have 
been  entirely  removed  in  this  way  without 
leaving  a  spot.  If  the  marble  is  only  ordi- 
narily soiled  or  discolored,  make  a  paste  of 
common  baking  soda  and  water.  Spread  it 
thickly  over  the  marble  and  allow  it  to  stay 
for  some  hours,  covering  it  with  a  damp 
cloth  so  that  it  will  not  dry  too  quickly. 
Leave  it  on  over  night;  the  next  day  wash 
thoroughly  with  clean  water  and  polish  with 
a  bit  of  old  wool-cloth  or  felt. 

If  marble  is  carefully  washed  once  or  twice 
in  a  mcnth  it  rarely  becomes  dull  or  spotted 
unless  by  some  accident,  but  when  neglected 
it  seems  to  grow  spots,  and  becomes  gray, 
and  loses  all  of  its  brilliance  and  fine  finish. 
—  N.  Y.  Ledger. 
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Rattan  Chair 
Factory. 


If  you  do  not  object  to  buying  at  a  factory,  we 
can  SAVE  YOU 

40  Per  Cent 

On  Rattan  Chairs.  Over  Two  Hundred  Styles  to 
show  you. 


MANUFACTURERS  OP 


High  Grade    Rattan  and   Bamboo  Furniture 

ENTRANCE,  61  FIRST  ST.,  NEAR  MISSION, 


SAN  PRANOISOO, 


OAL. 


THE 


m  WHEELS" 

T0N6UELESS,  Self  Guiding. 

FOUR  OK  SIX  HORSES, 

depending  on  size  of  plows 
and  l£lnd  of  work. 


Wetght  of  furrows, 
frame  and  plowman 
carried  on  three  greased  splndlea 
Draft  reduced  to 

lowest  possible  Hmlt 


n  stead  of 
three. 
ONE  MAjr  V, 
Insteiid  or  three. 

One  wheel  landslde  resists 
pressure  of  three  furrows. 
No  bottom  or  side  friction. 


Foot  brake  prevents  Gangrunnlngon  team.  Levers  and  turning  do  v  ico  in  easy  reach.  Can  be  turned  in  tiia 
length  of  itself.  Ensier  Orlvlner,  I  |I}|ITCD  ACT ''''^'^ In  America.  Ad.|ustable 
8TK.AIGHTEK  Furrows,  and  HUH  I  tu  wnHl  ■  frame— can  be  narrowed  or  widened  at  will 
Made  with  stubble,  sod  and  stubble,  or  breaker  bottoms,  in  steel  or  chilled  metal.  Ten  or  twelve  Inch  cut. 

ECONOMIST  PLOW  CO.,  So.  Bend,  Ind.,  or  Stanton,  Thomson  &  Go.,  Sacramento. 

IVSpeclal  prices  nnd  time  for  trial  kI-fou  on  first  orders  from  points  where  wo  have  oo  a:!eDts. 


X  iisUJlLXllCl^used  the 


PUTAWAY 

U  HARROW  AND 
CUTAWAY  TOOLS, 


—REPORT— 
increased  crops. 


Send  for  Special 
escrlptive  Circular. 

Address 


CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  HIQQANUM,  CONN. 
New  York  Office,  18  Cliff  St.,  Now  York  City. 


Gas  Machine. 


The  new  Improved  .AUTOMATIC  GAS  MACHINES 
Etand  unequale  i  on  the  whole  PaclQc  Coast  for  lighting 
country  homps,  suburban  residences,  hotels,  etc.  The 
light  productd  by  these  machines  is  Bright,  Clean  and 
Steady,  but  soft  and  soothing  to  the  eye.  I<:initting 
No  8moke  and  being  unifoiui,  It  ha<)  no  equal  (or 
reading  by.  The  cost  Is  mora  than  One-Half  Less  than 
coal  gas  any wht  re,  It  being  but  $1  per  i  000  nnblo 
f«et  Thes*  Machines  are  sold  at  reduced  rateB. 
bnt  every  one  Is  gaaraiiteed  to  k'^"  entire 
HAtiafaotlon.  Before  pun  haslog  elsewhere,  call  and 
examine  them  or  send  (or  illustrated  catalogue  at  Noa, 
13-46  Stevenson  Street,  San  Francisco,  California, 

JACOB  SCHREIBER,  Manager. 
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THE  FRUIT  PEST  EXTERMINATING  CO. 

OF    ».A.3NrT-A-    OT«  A  Ft  A  OOXTJNTTY. 

CAPITAL    8TOCK  $10,000    PAID    DP.  (       This  Company  is  Sole  Ai?eDt  in  this  ounty  tor   PROF.  W.  H.   BROWN'S   INSKOT  EXTKR- 

TELEPHONE  181.  MFN  A  TOR,  and  is  prepared  to  cootract  for  the  prunini?  and  Bpra)inK  of  orobardg.    WAItKANTED  TO  KILL 

W  K.  WARD   President   all  l<inds  of  Scale,  Woolly,  Green,  Plum  and  UoD  Aphia,  Cherry  aod  P»  ar  Slu(c,  Cunlierworm  and  Caterpillars,  and 

H.  BOOKSIN,  Jr  Manager   in  fa^t  all  insects  Injurious  to  the  Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants  or  Vines.  WITHOUT  INJUKY  TO  THE  KOLIAOE  ON 

J.  R.  ROBERTS  Secretary  |  TREES.    Indoraed  by  the  btate  Board  of  Uortlcultura  of  Oregon. 

OFFICE  AND  FACTORY,  33  FOUNTAIN  STREET.  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


THE  SHARPLES  RUSSIAN 

LEADS   THE  WORLD   ON  SEPARATORS. 


DOES  NOT 
HEAT  THE 
OBBAM,  BUT 
COOLS  AND 
AERATES  IT- 

THE  BOWL 
ALONE  RE- 
MOVABLE. 

NEED  NOT  AND 
CANNOT  BE 
OILRD  WHILE 
BDNNINQ. 

USES  LESS 
THAN  ONE- 
HALF  THE 
STEAM  OR 
FUEL  OP  ANY 
OTHER. 

NO  ENGINE. 
SHAKTINO, 
BELTING. 

THE  CLOSEST 
SSIMMBk  in 
EXISTENCE. 


ELEVATES  THE 
SKIMMED 
MILK  AUTO- 
MATICALLY. 


IS  DRIVEN  BY 
THE  DIRECT 
ACTION  OP 
THE  STEAM 
ON  THE  BOWL. 


THE  SIMPLE 
TURNING  ON 
OR    OPP  OF 

the  steam 
Valve  starts 

OB  STOPS 
THE  SEPA- 
RATOR. 


THE  BOWL  EN- 
TIRELY EMP- 
TIES ITSBLP 
ON  STOPPING. 


NOTHING  THAT 
CAN  GET  OCT 
OF  ORDER 
ABOUT  IT. 


THE  SHARPLES  BELT  POWER  SEPARATORS 

Ara  famous  tbrougbout  America.  Uneaualed  for  amount  and  quality  of  work,  and 
durability  of  wearing  parts 

All  sizes  of  these  Separators  constantly  on  hand.  Send  for  Catalogrue  with  full 
Information. 

A.  J.  VAN  DRAKE, 

PACIFIC  COAST  AGENT, 

203   FREMONT   STREET  SAN   PBANCISCO.  CAL. 


SOME 

PEOPLE  WANT  THE  EARTH 

WE 


I —  Only  want  to  fence  it  in 


The 

Lightest, 
Strongest, 
Cheapest 
and  best 
Fencing 
in  the 
World. 
90  lbs.  to 
100  rods. 


With  the 
New 

Waukegan 

Steel 

Barbed 

Fence 

Wire. 


MADE  ONLY  BY 


WASHBURN  &  MOEN  MFG.  CO. 

SAN  1-RANCISCO  OlMCK  AND  WAREHOUSE 
8  AND  10   PINE  STREET. 


DSJWa'S'   a:2TGB.A.VIITG  COMP^lT'Sr, 

Kntrr»vlri((»  m»')e  frrjrn  photnicaph",  'lrftwln(;»  and  orl|{iDiil  deslKH,  'o'  ncwapafwr,  book,  card  and  ]ob  prIntInK 
iCn((r»v9»l  print*  enUrifed  or  rediK;e(l,  cheaply  and  quickly.  Algo  copien  of  maaugcrlpt,  legal  document*,  wills, 
«orit,r»«t*,  iditnatared,  portrait*,  building,  macliloery  and  printed  documents  reproduced  with  aoouracy.  Photo- 
graphs, stere'/scofrlo  views,  etc.,  duplicated,  enlarK'ed  or  redured.  Slides  for  maKlc lanterns  made  from  pbotoffrapbs 
lithographs,  and  steel  or  wr^ni  onifravlnKS.  etf;  HatiufvAion  ifuaranteoil.  Agents  wanted  In  all  dtles  and  Id  all 
towDt.   Address,  for  further  Information,  Uiwirv  Khar* vino  Co..  3M  Market  Ht.,  Sar  F-aodMO. 


Jackson's  jjotary  Vineyard  or  Jrcliard  J; 


arrow. 


It  has  half- Inch  steel 
teeth,  and  la  made  to  ro- 
tate either  way  by  simply 
cbaneine  the  cast-iron 
welRht  from  one  side  to 
the  other.  The  Harrow 
wel&rhs  170  lbs.,  and  can 
be  taken  down  and 
packed  closely  for  ship- 
ment. 


The  Jackson  Vineyard 
Harrow  rotates  either 
way,  at  the  will  of  the 
driver,  and  by  driving 
the  slow  side  next  to  the 
vine  or  tree  there  la  no 
danger  of  hurting  it,  aa 
the  Harrow  will  roll 
gently  around  the  tree  or 
vine. 


THE  JACKSON  VINEYARD  HARROW  wag  deeiftned  especially  for  vinevards  and  orchards,  where  very 
thorough  and  can  ful  work  is  required.  It  was  introduced  to  the  orchardists  in  1881,  and  perfected  during  that 
season.  It  U  m\de  of  gas-pipe,  bent  round  like  a  wbtel,  and  made  perfectly  smooth  on  the  outer  rloi,  and  presents 
no  sharp  corners  to  the  t  ees  or  viues  to  Injure  them  as  it  revolves.  It  n  provided  with  bandies,  so  the  operator 
can  hold  It  to  or  from  the  row.  Every  farmer  should  have  one  for  his  garden,  and  to  level  any  uneven  land,  or  fl'l 
up  dead  furrows.  Every  vineyardlst  or  orchard  owner  sho'ilJ  have  a  sufficient  number  to  gJ  over  the  whole 
ground  in  a  short  time.  When  the  surface  Is  just  in  proper  condition,  one  Hay's  work  is  worth  a  week's  out  of 
season.  The  Jackson  Rotary  Harrow  is  a  perfect  pulverizer,  leveler,  clod-crusher  and  weed-killer.  Itleavettbr 
weeds  on  top  of  the  ground— thoroughly  shakrn— to  die. 


BYRON  JACKSON.  625  Sixth  St..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


THE   LATEST  STYLE 


PULVERIZER  I 

 THE  

PACIFIC  SPADER! 


')perafed  bv  one  small  Boy.    Ko  Man  requiged. 

New  i 

IN  THE  mmi 

PERFECTION 


COMETHINC 

^  FINEST  IMPLEMENT 


AN  OLD  STYLE  PULVERIZER. 

Especially  adapted  to  pulverizing  "bottoms" — one  matt 
and  a  small  boy  can  operate  it. 


The  Pacific  Spader  and  Vineyard  <;nl- 
tivator.  Does  more  work  in  one  stroke  than 
a  Disc  Harrow  in  ten.  Gizes,  5>,-2  to  12  feet. 

TRUMAN,  HOOKER  4c  CO. 

SAK  FEMOmOO  and  FSESHO. 

  SiZl<:s:  

6i-faot  Spader  16-iDch  Blades 

"     •'       "   16  " 

"   20  " 

"    20  " 

 20  " 

•*   20  " 

"   20  " 


No  5D 
No.  6D—  7 
No.  lOD—  6} 
No.  14D-  7 
No.  18D—  8 
N".  200-10 
No.  24D-12 


Nov.   26,  1892. 


Linden,  Cal 
Messrs.   Truman,   Hooker  &  Co., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Gentlemen:-!  was  Induced  by  your  agent,  Mr.  I. 
0.  Fowler,  to  purchase  one  of  your  PACIFIC  SPADERS, 
which  I  have  tested  on  some  very  hard  1  and  and  mus t 
say  it  does  its  work  to  perfection.  I  will  say  to 
all  who  contemplate  purchasing  a  Cultivator  to  take 
the  Pacific  Spader  every  time.     I  remain 

Yours  very  truly, 

C.   V.  Webb. 


Stockton -Fresno  Business  College. 
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THE  LEADING  FEATURE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  IS  ITS  HOME. 

Taltlon  One  Year  (52  Weeks),  $75. 

Sixteen  Regular  Teachers  and  Over  Three  Hundred  Students  attending.  Courses  Thorouifh,  Rates  Lowest 
Instruction  the  Best,  and  School  the  MoBt  Reliable.  Addrew  W.  O.  RA  HSBY. 
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ALAMEDA  STEEL  WIND  HILL. 


10,  la  and  14  ft. 

Cheaper  than  an; 
FlrBt-Claes  Uill  in 
the  market. 
ETery  On* 

Oaaranteed. 

No  bearings,  no 
springs,  no  wheels 
to  get  out  of  order. 
The  simplest  mill  Id 
the  world. 

lO  foot  $40  00 

12-foot   60  00 

14  foot   60  00 

Agenta  Wanted 

—  ADDRESS — 


TRDMAN.  HOOKER  &  CO.,  San  Francisco  or  FresBO, 


ECLIPSE 

WIND 

STEEL 


STANDARDS 
HUSTLER! 

MILLS! 
Wind  Mills! 


Towers ! 


We  want  live  Agents  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
to  whom  liberal  prices  and  terms  will  be 
given.   


FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO., 


(.Mention  this  paper.) 


Chicago,  If^ 


0.   H.  EVANS  &  CO. 

(Sucoessors  to  THOMSON  *  EVANS), 

110  and  119  Beale  Street,  S.  V. 

MACHINE  WORKS. 
Steam  Pumps,  Steam  Enginet 

and  all  kinds  of  If  ACHINBRT. 


a 

OQ 


WELL 


III  H  U  n    I  Mining,  Ditching,  Pumffing, 
Wind  and  Steam:  Heating  Boilers,  &c.  Will 
 npay  you  to  send  25c.  for  Encyclopedia,  of 

1500  Engravings.  The  American  Well  Works,  Aurora.IU. 
also,  Chicago,  111.;  Dallas,  Tex.;  Sydney.  N.  S.  W. 


STOCK  H  SCALES 


U.S.STANDARD.  FULLY  WARRANTED. 

K7~  Delivered  at  jma  H.  R.  titatioo  and  ample  tim*  to 
boildlnc  aad  testing  ulosred  b«t<K«  accept&no*. 

OSGOOD  &  THOMPSON,  emghamtoo.  n 

PORTABLE  PLATFORM  SCALES, 
TRUCKS,  ETC. 

Iwenty-five  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  other  on  the 
market.   Send  for  Catalogue. 

C.  H.  LINDEAirANN,  Agent, 

Ike  KEARNY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


SPRAY  YOUR  TREES  I 

WMtewasli  Mr  Barns  and  Fences! 
WAINWRIGHT'S  PUMPS 

Do  Elthsr  Snooegafnllj'. 

Catalogue  and  testimonials  sent  by  mail. 
WM.  WAINWBIGHT, 
Mo.  0  Soear  Street.  San  Pranolaoo.  Cal 


THEE!  "\7\7" 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Insecticide. 

Sole  Agents, 

Wo.  n  MARKFIT  ST..       .      Ban  FranolRnn. 


Treatise  on  the  Horse  and  His  Diseases. 

By  B.  J.  KiNDALij,  H.  D. 

85  Fine  Elngravingg  showing 
the  positions  and  actions  of  sick 
horses  Gives  the  cause,  symp- 
toms and  best  treatment  of  dls- 
oabes.  Has  a  table  giving  the 
doses,  effects  and  antidotes  of 
all  the  principal  n-cdlcincsused 
for  the  horse,  and  a  few  pages 
on  the  action  and  uses  of  med- 
diclnes.  Rules  for  telling  the 
age  of  a  horse,  with  a  fine  en- 

  graving  showing  the  appearanoe 

of  the  teeth  at  each  year.  It  Is  printed  Vu  fine  paper 
and  has  nearly  100  page),  Hxb  Inches.  Price,  only  2b 
oents,  or  dva  for  |1,  on  rsceipt  of  which  we  will  wnd 
by  mall  to  any  arldre»9  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO.,  320 
Marknt  Strnot.  San  Frannlscn 


IXK  Itl.l' 

l!r!!  Ml -Louder 

r,7.50. 
r.iFLFr.Ji.OO 
vVATCHES 


GUNS 


BICYCLES  915 

All  kliidichcnpcr  tli&n  cIho- 
whcrf.  Itrforo  you  buy, 
bch'I  Htkmp  for  catalogue  to 

ThePowell&ClementCo. 

lOOaalnm.tClDeloDatlfU 


WHEN  IN  WANT  OF  A  MILL 

BUY  THE  BEST ! 


It  Will  Cost  Ycu 
No  More  Than 
Other  Makes. 


Was  Awarded  the  Premium  at  State  Fair  Sacramento,  OVER  ALL  OTHERS. 

WE  MAKE  THEM  BOTH  PAINTED  AND  GALVANIZED. 

Please  note  that  an  8i-(oot  mill  has  6^  feet  more  wind  suif^ce  than  an  8-foot  m 
^y^pY  lyiILL  GUARANTEED  '^^''^'^^       P^^'^b  broken  by  storms  that  do  not  wreck 

Any  MIU  that  does  not  worfc  eatlefactory  may  be  returned  to  us  and  we  will 
pay  the  freight  both  ways. 

THE  CRANE  COMPANY, 

405  &  407  Market  Street,        -        -        San  Francisco,  Oal. 


THE  ECONOMY  HORSE-POWER 

 WITH  

Vly- Wheel  Walking  Beam  for  Pamplng  Ijarge  Qaantitles  of  Water 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 


F.  W.  KROGH  &  CO..  51  Beale  Street,  S.  F. 


JOSHUA  HENDY  MACHINE  WORKS 


Proprietors  of  the  City  Iron  Works. 

PRINCIPAL  OFPIOB,  NO.  51    FREMONT  ST., 
Works,  Cor.  Bay,  Kearny  and  Francisco  Sts., 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CALIFORNU. 

Uanufacturecs  of  and  Dealers  in 

Boilers,  EDgines,  Pamps  and  Hachiner} 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPIION. 

WATER  PIPE  FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

Lap- Welded  Wronght-Iron'Tablng  Conpled  wltb 
Patent  I,ead-Ijlned  Oonpllngs. 

FOR  IRRIGATING,  FARM,  DAIRY  AND  OTHER  PURPOSES 


FULDA'S  PATENT  BAND  AND  HOOP  COUPLING. 


Tlie  Beat,  SImpIeat  and  Cbeapeat  Coapllmc  for  Tank  Hoop*. 

A  suSicient  lap  of  hoop  renders  it  unnecessary  to  rivet  the  hoop.   It  will  fit  the  circle  of  any  tank,  regardless  of  size. 

Made  in  sizes  to  fit  any  width  of  iron 
Price*.  Sl.OO  to  81.50  per  Pair.  For  aale  to  the  trade.  I.lberal  dlaconnt  In  quantities. 

30  TO  40  SPEAR  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

MINING  AND  WATER  TANKS. 


MANUFACTURFRS  OP 


Send  for  Vatalovoe 


IMPROVED  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

TOOL  COMPANY 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

Machinery   and  Information 
for  Irrigating  Plants 
of  All  Sizes. 

BSTIMATKS  OHEEKFC1.lv 
FURNISHED. 

Address  Works,  FlTSt       StevenSOn  StS. 
SAN  FRANCISCO  OAL. 

Send  or  book  showing  cheap  Irrigation,  mailed 
free. 


When  you  can  learn  It  AT  BOMB  without  a 

Teacher  wltbtn  lOO  hours.  Send  for  particulars. 

H.  K.  STARK  WBATHRR  CO.,  880  Santome  St.,  S.F 


Coinini33ioii  flerchapt^. 


DALTON  BROS.. 

Commission  Merchants, 

 AMD  DIALnU  IH  

CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON  PRODUCE 

Qreen  and  Dried  Fruits, 
Grain,  Wool,  Hides,  Beans  and  Potatoes. 

Advances  made  on  Oonalsnmenta. 
308  ft  310  Davli  St.,        Ban  Franciice. 

[P.  0.  Box  I0t«.] 
JVOon«lf(Dinent«  Solicited. 


ALLISON,GRAY&GO. 

eOl,  608,  606.  607  Si  609  Front  St., 
And  800  Washington  St.,  SAN  FRANCISOO. 


GrXIN'XIXl.^ 


COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

QRBBN  and  DRIED  FRUITS, 

POVI.TBT,EOG8,OAHE,ORAIM,PRODUOB 
AND  wool.. 


WETMORE  BROS., 

Commission  Merchapts. 

GREEN    AND  DRIED  FRUIT,  NUTS, 
PRODUCE,  POULTRY,  EGGS,  ETC. 

OONSIQNUENTS  SOLICITED.    PROUFT  RETUBNa 
418,  416  Si  417  Waablnffton  St., 

(P.  0.  Box  209S.)  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO 

WOOL,  GRAIN.  FLOUR 

 AND  

General  Commission  Merchants, 

810  California  St.,  S.  F. 

Members  o(  the  San  Franolsco  Produce  Exchange. 


fVPersonal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal  advanoei 
made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of  Interest. 

(■STABLIBHKD  ISfii.] 

BEORGE  MORROW  •  CO., 

HAT  and  GRAIN 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

89  Cla7  Street  and  28  Commercial  Street. 
Sam  Fsancisoo,  Cal. 
la-SHIPPING  ORDERS  A  SPBCIALTY.-Si 


BKAY'S  SONS  &  CO.. 

Successors  to  Bray  Bkos.  Established  1866. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

Members  S.  F  Produce  and  Hay  Exchanges. 
SPECIALTIES  : 

Consignments  Economically  Handled. 
Highest  Market  Prices  and  Prompt  Returns. 
Correspondence  solicited. 
No.  220  CLAY  ST.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


EVELETH  &  NASH. 
COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  Dealers  in  Fruit,  Produce.  Poultry,  Game,  Egg 
Hides,  Pelts,  Tallow,  etc.,  422  Front  St.,  and  221,  228, 
226  and  327  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


REGULATE  THE 

STOMACH,  LIVER  AND  BOWELS. 

AND 

PURIFY  THE  BLOOD. 

A  RELIABLE  REMEDY  FOR 

Indlcesiton,  Blllou»ncs8»  Ileadaclie*  OonstI* 

{lation,  l^jHpcpHiat  Cbronlo  h>lver  Troubles» 
Mzztnefif*,  Hail  Complexion,  Itysenteryt 
Offenttive  Itreath,  and  all  dlHordcrs  of  the 
Stomach,  Liver  and  HowcIh. 

Ripans  Tabules  contain  nothing  injurioas  to 
the  most  delicate  constitution.  Pleasant  to  take, 
safe,  effectual.  Give  immediate  relief. 

Sold  by  druggists.  Atrial  bottle  sent  by  mail 
on  receipt  of  16  cents.  Address 
THE   RIPANS  CHEMICAL  CO. 
10  SPRUCE  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


N.  CLARK  &  SONS, 

17  Spear  Street,      -      Sao  Francisco. 

SEWER,  WATER  AND  CHIMNEY  PIPE 
AND  CAPS. 

Send  for  prices  on  Sewer  Pipe  (or  culverts,  (or  roads, 
and  (or  draining  lands. 


JAKES  H.  HAVEN.  THOMAS  B.  HAVEN, 

Notary  Publlo. 

HAVEN  &  HAVEN, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELORS  AT  LAW 

No.  SSO  Oaltfornia  Street, 
Tolsphoae  Ho.  ITia.  SAH  rRAROISOO,  OAL, 


December  17,11892. 
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Market  Review. 


San  Fbanctsco,  Dec.  14, 1892. 
The  weather  has  been  all  that  could  be  desired  for 
prosecuting  outdoor  work.  So  far  as  our  Informa- 
tion extends,  plowing  is  being  vigorously  pushed  in 
ail  grain-growing  localities,  while  the  cultivator  is 
not  in  any  way  behind  in  the  horticultural  districts. 
If  this  weather  holds  for  a  few  days  longer,  it  now 
seems  rea-onable  to  assert  that  farmers  will  be  well 
advanced,  and  under  favorable  conditions,  too,  in 
their  outdoor  work.  It  is  said  that,  as  a  rule,  both 
plowing  and  cultivating  is  being  doue  deeper  and  in 
a  more  systematic  manner  than  ever  before.  If  this 
is  correct,  it  argues  well  for  good  returns  iu  1893. 
With  strong  competition  in  all  directions,  and  the 
markets  of  the  world  in  a  strongly-depressed  condi- 
tion only  the  best  products  will  meet  with  quick 
sales  and  give  lair  returns;  and  It  is  only  by  thorough 
and  the  most  scientific  farming  that  farm  products 
can  be  brought  up  to  a  high  standard  or  grade. 

General  trade  the  past  week  in  farm  products  has 
been  quiet,  w  i  h  no  new  feature  worthy  of  special 
notice.  Trade  has  been  confined  largely  to  produce 
BQitable  for  the  holiday  season,  and,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  grain,  feed,  etc.,  have  been  more  or  le.'s  neg- 
lected and  only  dealt  in  with  the  view  of  meeting 
dally  or  near-by  requirements.  The  opening  of  the 
Baden  stockyards  has  somewhat  unsettled  the  fresh- 
meat  market  by  ushering  into  the  selling  arena  a 
most  formidable  competitor.  From  present  appear- 
ances, it  looks  as  if  Nith  stockmen  and  retail  butchers 
will  be  benefiied— the  former  through  competition 
buying  and  the  latter  through  competition  selling. 

The  local  money  market  is  reported  close,  with 
collections  slow.  While  this  is  the  refrain  among 
dealers,  the  banks  report  larger  reserve  funds  than 
are  usually  held  even  in  trying  times.  Although  the 
reserves  are  large,  yet  there  does  not  appear  any  dis- 
position to  let  money  out  on  term  loans,  but  call  or  de- 
mand paper  of  a  gilt-edged  character  is  quickly  taken. 
It  is  the  fear  and  uncertainty  regarding  the  future 
which  cause  this  strong  conservative  feeling. 

Cereals. 

European  mail  advices  report  that  the  Russian 
wheat  crop  was  less  than  had  been  estimated,  yet 
this  had  no  effect  on  the  market  owiug  to  the  de- 
pressed condition  of  trade  the  world  over,  and  also 
the  uncertainty  regarding  silver,  which  has  a  large 
bearing  on  the  money  markets  ol  the  world.  From 
Australia.  Hungary  and  Germany  our  advices  report 
that  winter  seeding  was  done  under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  plant  had  a  good  stand  with 
which  to  withstand  the  rigor  of  a  severe  winter. 
While  giving  this  information,  yet  it  was  c:)nceded 
that  the  outlook  promised  a  falling  ofi'  in  the  acreage 
of  winter  and  spring  seeding,  taking  all  countries  as 
a  whole.  Eastern  advices  continue  to  report  a  large 
viS'lDle  supply  of  wheat— the  last  report  giving  the 
quantity  at  over  73,000.000  b'jshels.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  this  season  there  has  been  a  large  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  elevators  reporting  stock; 
besides  the  roads  were  frozen  and  farmers'  deliveries 
have  been  facilitated.  For  two  years  past  the  roads 
were,  as  a  rule,  in  poor  condition  and  therefore 
farmers'  deliveries  were  light. 

In  the  local  market  wheat  has  been  dull,  with 
buyers  ofl&sh.  It  is  said  that  there  will  be  very  little 
new  Ijusiness  until  after  the  holidays.  This  opinion 
is  grounded  on  inlormatlon  that  in  Europe  the  Ex- 
changes will  soon  adjourn  for  a  week's  vacation,  and 
beoldes,  during  December  foreign  buyers  do  not  like 
to  operate.  It  is  said  that  the  mills  iu  this  State,  or 
at  least  those  belonging  to  the  trust,  are  limiting 
tneir  output  of  flour,  and  therefore  are  not  in  the 
market  for  wheat,  and  will  not  be  until  toward  the 
middle  of  January.  With  exporters  and  millers  out 
ot  market,  the  bears  have  it  their  own  way,  but  their 
bids  are  too  low. 

Barley  has  been  unduly  depressed.  The  increased 
stock  in  this  State  is  used  to  hammer  futures  down, 
aud  cash  or  spot  parcels  follow  futures.  There  is  a 
fairly  steady  consumption  and  shipping  demand  for 
the  month  of  December.  The  op  nion  prevails  that 
there  will  not  be  any  material  change  in  ihp  situation 
before  the  turn  of  the  year,  and  as  values  have  sunk 
to  very  low  levels,  the  change  will  probably  be  for 
the  better.  European  and  Kastern  advices  indicate 
good  prices  in  the  openiDg.  Oregon  and  Washington 
are  not  sending  us  supplies  this  season. 

The  receipts  of  oats  have  been  light,  which  caused 
the  markets  to  retain  a  fair  degree  of  steadinesa. 
For  seed  purposes  black  are  in  good  demand. 

Corn  has  ruled  weak,  but  holders  did  not  appear  to 
press  sales,  which  kept  values  from  sinking  to  lower 
figures.   The  supply  iu  ihii  State  is  light. 

Rye  and  buckwheat  are  dull,  but  with  no  strong 
selling  pressures,  values  have  been  maintained. 

Feedstuff. 

Although  the  output  of  bran  and  middlings  is  light, 
yet  the  market  rules  weak,  particularly  for  the 
former.  This  is  due  u>  a  falling  off  in  the  demand, 
owing  to  improved  j  astures.  Ro  led  and  ground  bar- 
ley Is  said  to  be  meeting  with  a  free  consumption, 
owing  to  the  comparatively  low  prices.  Cracked  and 
feed  meal  move  slowly. 

Cho  ce  grades  nf  hay  are  in  better  demand,  and  as 
receipts  are  light,  a  slight  advance  is  obtainable 
Good  grades,  while  stronger,  are  no  higher.  The 
poorer  grades  are  barely  hteady.  With  an  increased 
attention  to  outdoor  work,  the  consumption  has  en- 
larged and  stocks  in  the  city  are  consequently 
smaller.  The  cold  weather  has  called  for  freer  feed- 
ing by  stockmen  and  dairymen  and  others  who  are 
in  the  cold  belt. 

Dairy  Produce. 
Bntter,  after  advancing  slightly,  appears  to  be 
again  on  the  downgrade.  At  the  aavauce  in  the 
price  of  choice  to  gik  edgf'd  dairy  and  creamery, 
dealers  turned  largely  to  pickled,  owing  to  the  wide 
difference  in  prices  With  the  retail  trade  buying 
pickled  and  the  receipts  of  fresh  roll  showing  an  in- 
crease, holders  began  to  press  sales.  The  market 
Clo<i>:d  weak,  with  buyers  c^nflolng  their  purchases, 
as  far  as  possible,  fearing  still  lower  prices.    The  out- 

fiut  of  the  bay  and  lower  coast  counties  is  said  to  be 
ncrea'ing. 

Cheese  hai  held  to  fairly  firm  prices,  with  gilt  edged 
new  mild  still  scarce.  Sales  in  a  small  way  are  made 
at  an  advance  over  outside  quotations,  but  consign- 
ment parcels  are  not  readily  placed  higher.  Old 
cheese  Is  slow. 

Eggs  are  Irregularly  firmer  for  more  choice  selected 
of  boih  Eaitiern  and  (  ailfornlan.  The  receipts  are 
larger,  hut  this  is  met  by  an  increasing  demand  for 
the  holiday  trade. 

Vegetables. 

Krosts  have  cut  ofJ  the  supply  of  string  and  Lima 
beans.  Mnshrfx>ms  »re  in  light  supply.  Asparagus 
and  rhnbarf)  did  not  put  in  an  appearance  tne  past 
week.  f;iiullflower  is  higher,  but  other  vegetaDles 
are  evienti-liy  unr  hanged. 

Onions  have  come  In  more  freely.  The  demand  is 
fair  tiiT  t>oih  shipping  and  lrx:al. 

Under  heavy  receipts  |>otbtoes  shaded  off,  but  at 
thn  close  there  appears  to  b«  a  steadier  tone,  wlih 
»om»!  bnjing  of  Early  Rose  for  storing  Poor,  trashy 
aiiiff  U  bard  to  place,  with  quotations  largely  nominal, 
but  chc/lce  to  gUt-tdged  are  moved  more  readily. 
Fruit. 

Apple*  are  ensentlally  unchanged.  The  more 
cholf;e,  blgri-<'olored  i-lskijou  8pitzenf»crg  sell  at 
from  tZigZ  'i6,  ►lilt  as  ihese  are  ouiMdM  figures  they 
hardly  form  a  ba*l«  for  qur^tatlons.  ljuly  apples  mM 
Of  to  $i  tot  sometblbg  that  was  gilt-edged.  Poor  ap- 


ples are  a  drug  and  hard  to  move,  but  choice  to  gilt- 
edged  find  ready  buyers.  Poor  pears  are  low,  but 
choice  are  wanted.  Grapes  are  hard  to  move,  as  are 
persimmons. 

In  citrus  fruits,  the  market  is  essentially  un- 
changed for  limes  and  lemons,  but  unripe  oranges 
are  low  and  hard  to  move.  The  supply  of  green  or- 
anges is  very  heavy,  but  of  ripe,  high-colored  the 
market  is  bare,  and  when  found  they  sell  at  an  ad- 
vance on  quotations.  No  Fresno  oranges  are  coming 
in  owing  to  the  prices  they  bring— $3  a  box  for  seed- 
ling—so say  Wetmore  Bros.  E.  J.  Baldwin  Is  sending 
in  seedlings  from  his  grove  at  San  Gabriel. 

The  market  for  dried  fruit  is  reporttd  by  Rosen- 
berg Bros,  more  active,  with  an  advance  obtainable 
for  the  more  choice  grades  of  apnles,  apricots, 
peaches  and  nectarines,  from  all  the  writer  can 
learn,  the  buying  prices  ol  to-day  were  the  asking 
prices  of  a  week  ago.  Thomas  Flint's  up-put  of  apri- 
cots In  24  pound  boxes  was  sold  by  the  Grangers' 
Business  Association  for  14  cts.  They  were  not  sul- 
phured. Last  year  the  same  grade  was  sold  at  6J^ 
ts.  Some  good  to  choice  black  figs  sold  at  from  90c 
@$1  a  box.  Raisins,  unler-s  choice  to  gilt-edged,  are 
Slow  and  largely  in  buyer's  favor. 

Live  Stock. 

The  market  for  bullocks  is  firmer,  with  a  slight  ad- 
vance obtainable.  Mutton  sheep  are  steady.  Hogs 
are  strong  and  in  good  request.  Farmers  in  killing 
tor  this  market  should  exercise  considerable  care  in 
butchering,  lor  often  by  an  injudicious  stab  the 
price  is  depreciated  fully  one  cent  per  pound.  Dairy 
calves  are  firm  and  wanted. 

Miscellaneous. 

The  market  for  poultry  has  gone  from  bad  to  worse 
under  heavy  receipts  of  both  Eastern  and  Califor- 
nian.  This  applies  to  everything,  excent  ducks  and 
geese.  It  is  said  that  large  quantities  of  dressed  tur- 
keys have  gone  into  told  storage.  The  market  is  in 
poor  shape  lor  next  week,  unless  receipts  should  fall 
off.  W.  C.  Price  &  Co  received  the  past  week  a  con- 
signment of  young  gobler  bronze  turkeys  from  Mr. 
Strickler,  of  Bakersfield,  Kern  Co.,  that  weighed 
dressed  from  18  to  26  pounds  each.  -  '■^'m 

Soft  and  parer-shell  almonds  are  doing  better,  as 
are  Brazil  nuts.  Hard-shell  walnuts  are  hard  to 
move.   Other  nuts  are  unchanged. 

There  is  a  very  strong  bear  pressure  on  hops,  but 
the  most  reliable  private  advices  received  from  Eng- 
land point  to  better  prices  after  the  turn  of  the  year. 

Wool  is  slow,  with  no  assortments  to  draw  from. 
Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  of  produce  from  all  sources  at  this  port  tor  7 
days  ending  Deo.  13,  '93,  were  as  follows : 


Flour,  qr.  ska   58,712 

Wheat,  ctla  187.695 


33,77i 
1,572 
3,1  62 
4,696 
348 


Barley, 
Rye, 
Oats, 

Corn,  " 
"Butter,  " 

do  bxa 

do  bbls   

do  kegs    42 

do  tubs   

do  i bis   

tCheese,  ctls   437 

do    bi«   65 

Eggs,   doz   18,620 

do      "  Eastern         73  680 

Beans,  sks   11,885 

Potatoes,  Bks   37,992 

Onions,      "    2.333 

•Overl'd, 


Bran,       ska    4,143 

Buckwheat  "  

MiddUngs   "   1,748 

Chicory,  bbls   25 

Hops       "    199 

Wool,      •■    73 

Hay,     ton    1,198 

Straw,     "    104 

Wine,  gala   199,448 

Brandy,  "   11,940 

Raisins,  bzs   71,923 


Honey, 

Peanuts.aks   

Walnuts  "   

Almonds "   

Mustard  "   

Flax  "   

Popcorn  "   

Broom  corn,  bbls, . . 


4u 
132 


ctls.      t  Overland,  531  ctla. 

Tonnage  Movement. 

From  reliable  advices  up  to  Dec.  13,  the  following  sum- 
mary tonnage  movement  is  compiled: 


r-On  the 

way^ 

/—In  port—. 

1892 

1891. 

1892. 

1891. 

310,963 

•183,581 

168.891 

9,f97 

19,bf8 

7,126 

3,f87 

1,670 

38,908 

63  179 

13,938 

1 36,956 

...  19,078 

27,543 

424,880 

205,315 

195,847 

'Engaged  for 

wheat,  1892, 

29.493;  1891.  113,912. 

Exports  by  Sea  from  San  Francisco 
from  July  1  to  Dec.  8. 

1892-93  1891-92 

Wheat,  ctls  6,259  465  7,33^,182 

Flour,  bbls                                             689,576  ,'.]1,524 

Barley,  ctls                                          893,114  754,703 

Stocks  of  Grain. 

The  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange  reports  the 
following  stocks  of  grain  in  this  State  on  Dec.  1,  1892, 
in  comparison  with  former  stock-taking  dates: 
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92,024 

120.517 
140  043 
12l!l68 
118,123 
81,090 
116,225 
100,566 
95,P06 
71  920 
69,979 
50,275 

10,250 
17,380 
22  939 
11  450 
14,695 

8,760 

6,660 

0-2 

cro 
?q 

1?,  163,772 

2.100,149 
9  964,575 
1,628  582 

12,168  993 
4.8  1.083 

16.300  368 
2,092,430 

10,819,()30 
3,881,960 
9,780,060 
2,790,400 

S51.496 
2,865  120 

2,458,230 
4  129,175 

496  850 

193,920 

Wheat, 
ctls. 
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151,133 
27,285 
14  225 
4,120 
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60,220 

1,070 

263,243 

48,786 
168.401 
45  074 
61,085 
fil,235 
120  356 
119,245 
120,175 
62,095 
65,380 
42,400 

£1  so 

128,182 
275  126 

46.6S2 
174  291 

89.503 
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60,416j 
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Markets  by  Telegraph. 

Choice  Raisins  Are  Firm. 

New  York,  Dec.  U.— The  market  for  raisins  has 
ruled  rather  irregular,  and  outside  prices  are  only 
obtainable  for  strictly  per  feet  parcels.  A  round  sale 
of  Three  Crowns  in  bags  at4>^cdid  not  help  the  week's 
tone  any.  At  the  close,  selected  Three  Crown,  big, 
sold  at  4%(§)5c;  Two  Crown,  good  to  best,  3)4f«4c; 
wets,  2@3(;;  boxes,  Three  Crown,  81.25@1.40;  W  grade 
and  wet.  31  12<ai.l5;  layers,  prime,  81  55@l.60;  fancy, 
81  80@2.25.  Supplies  of  California  are  materially 
under  this  date  of  last  year,  but  th'  ir  weight  is  In- 
tensified by  the  situation  of  easy-priced  foreign.  It 
is  understood  that  coast  shippers  intend  to  regulate 
deliveries  here  for  a  time;  inls  would  be  judicious 
until  our  market  is  in  better  shape  for  big  blocks 
than  now.  The  receipts  of  California  raisins  at  New 
York  this  sea.son  equal  281,000  boxes  for  local  trade 
and  345,C0O  for  New  England. 

California  Dried  Fruit. 

New  York,  Dec.  11.— Onpeeled  peaches  are  low; 
12c  is  paid  lor  what  has  to  be  called  choice,  since 
the  receipts  have  been  so  much  overhauled;  fancy 
brings  14@l6o,  and  fine  peeled  in  lots  22@24c.  The 
offering  of  prunes  is  abundant  for  the  moment,  and 
prices  are  rather  in  buyer's  favor;  four  sizes,  \(f^% 
11c.  Evaporated  pears  iu  bags,  12@14c  lor  peeled, 
and  6@9c  lor  unpeeled.  These  goods  are  never  very 
popular  here.  Commercially  canned  and  home- 
preserving  about  fill  the  bill.  Apricots  are  about 
used  up,  selling  for  15@17c. 

Hop  Holders  Are  Confident. 

New  York,  Dec.  11.— The  local  market  for  hops  is 
quiet;  State  country  points  absorb  the  export  de- 
mand, and  evidently  make  attractive  terms  for 
brewers.  Spot  holders,  however,  express  no  pres- 
sure to  sell,  as  stocks  are  not  unweildy,  and  they  can 
undoubtedly  make  full  current  rates  when  winter 
transportation  tuns  less  smoothly.  Last  quotations 
cover  all  transactions  with  outside  points  less  fre- 
quently named.  Foreign  imports  to  dale  are  quite 
as  free  as  last  year.   Exiiorts,  670  bales. 

Stocks  of  Wool  Are  Light. 

New  York,  Dec.  11.— The  wool  market  is  quiet,  but 
our  assortments  are  down  quite  low  and  do  not  in- 
vite buyers.  At  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  a  pause  is 
noted  in  the  demand  from  large  manufacturers,  but 
it  dnea  not  produce  weakness  in  holders'  views. 
Stocks  at  tlie  seaboard  are  estimated  something  be- 
low this  date  last  year.  Little  interior  wojI  is  visible, 
and  mill  wants  are  known  to  be  of  increased  volume. 
This,  and  a  firm  tone  in  English  markets,  are  favor- 
able incidents  for  sellers.  Sales  at  New  York.  163,000 
pounds  of  domestic  and  239,000  [jounds  of  foreign; 
sales  at  Boston,  2,191.500  pounds  of  domestic,  and 
766  000  pounds  of  loreign,  of  which  395,0C0  pounds 
was  Australian  and  50,000  English. 

Unprecedented  Low  Price  for  Wheat. 

London,  Dec.  12  — Mark  Lane  Express  says:  The 
record  for  the  past  week  was  no  biighter.  English 
wheat  sells  at  273,  a  price  unprecedented  within  the 
memory  of  Engii  h  farmers.  American  and  Russian 
wheats  declined  Is  and  Indian  3d.  Australian  and 
Chilian  wheats  sell  at  previous  prices,  but  stocks  of 
spot  grain  from  these  sources  are  nearly  exhausted. 
Slocks  ot  foreign  flour  are  estimated  at  300.000  quar- 
ters. American  wheat  was  ottered  in  London  at  23s, 
delivered,  and  it  is  diflicuU  lo  see  how  exports  can 
continue  with  this  price  ruling.  Household  flour  in 
London  sells  lor  25s,  a  decline  of  10s  on  the  year. 
The  profit  in  flour  has  gone  almost  wholly  to  the 
bakers.   On  the  9th  inst.  Minnesota  sold  for  19s. 


Grain  Futures. 


Liverpool. 

The  following  are  the  closing  prices  paid  for  wheat  options 
per  ctl.  for  the  past  week: 

Dec.     Jan.      Feb.     Mar     April.  May. 
Thursday....  5s  8  d  SstjSJd  5a09|d    SslOfd  Bsllid  6s0i}d 

Friday   5808}d  SsDSjd  580.Sd  5sI0id  5siUd  6s0['i  1 

Saturday  . ..  58l8id  .'s09  d  5  10  d  .'sl  id  SslUd  6s00id 

Monday  fs'iSid   5s09  d   5810  d   5slUd   63OO  d   6s01  ri 

Tuesday  6b08  d   6808Jd   5si.9Jd   SslOid   SsUid  esCOld 

The  following  are  the  prices  for  California  cargoes  for  off 
coast,  nearly  due  and  prompt  shipments  for  ihe  past  week: 
O.  O.     P.  S.    N.  D.  Market  for  P.  S 

Thursday...  3 1  s6d     3l39d     3l36d  Quiet 

Prlday  31s3d     3l86d     3l83d  Dull 

Saturday..  Sis  d    31s6d     31s6d  Steadier 

Monday  31s3d    31s6d    3Is3d  Higher  prices  asked 

Tuesday ....  31sOd    31s3d    31s3d  Weaker 

To-day  s  cablegram  is  as  follows 

Liverpool,  Deo  14.— Wheat— Buye.s  hold  off,  hrping  to 
obtain  some  couces^ioos,  California  spot  lots,  Bs  6d;  off 
coat,  308  6d 0308  9  :  juet  shipped,  3.8;  r, early  due;  30s  6d(a 
3  3  9d;  cargoes  c  fl  coast,  slow;  on  passage  quieter,  Mark 
Lane  wbeat,  quiet. 

San  Francisco. 

WHEAT. 

Buyer 

Dec      Jan.  Miy 

Thursday,  high 'St   1  26t      ....     1  314 

lowest   1  26        ....     1  30} 

Friday,  highest   1  25i      ....     1  31 

"     lowtst   1  i5i      ....     I  30S 

Saturday,  highest   1  26J      ....     1  Slj 

lowest   1  25t    1  314 

Monday,  highest   1  26f      ....     1  31  j 

"      lowest   1  264      ....     1  3U 

Tuesday,  highest   1  28i      ....     1  314 

"       lowest     1  254    1  314 

The  following  are  to-day'a  reoordfld  sales  ou  Oall: 
Wheat- Morning— Informal :  May,  llO  tons,  SI.SCJ;  12  0, 
$1.30i.  Buyer  December— lOj  tous,  S1.2fi?!  ctl.  Regular 
Session:  May-lUO  r,..BS,  $1  30J;  ICO,  $1.3i8;  310.  §1  3uJ. 
Buyer  December  -100  tons,  $l.2oi;  4l0,  SI  2,  5;  3^0.  Sl.i6  per 
cbl.  Afternoon -Wheat  -May  2u0  tons,  81.30};  140u.  s(1.30S; 
1200,  $1,304.  Buyer  December— 200  tons,  81.26;  400,  S1.26i 
per  ctl. 

BARLEY. 

Deo, 

Thursday,  highest   *83i 

"         lowest   83 

Friday,  highest   82} 

"     lowest   81 

Saturday,  highest  

"  lowest  

Monday,  highest  

*'  lowest  

Tuesday,  highest   "81} 

"       lowest   "81} 

•Buyer  option. 
The  following  are  to-day's  recorded  sales  on  Call: 
Barlet  — Rtgular  Session .  No  sales.     Barley— May  : 
tons,  tii  per  ctl. 

Eastern  Markets. 

The  following  shows  the  closing  prices  per  cental  of  wheat 
for  the  past  week  at 

New  York. 

Day.  Dec.     Jan.  March. 

Thursday   128i      1294  134 

Friday   Iv9       130  1314 

Saturday   128|      130  1344 

Monday   1284      1294  134 

Tuesday   128       129  133 

The  fol'owing  Is  to-day's  telegram— per  bushel: 
New  York,  Dec.  14.    Wheat.  76Jo  tor  December,  77o  for 
January,  794c  for  March  an  1  81}c  for  May. 


Jan. 
844 
83J 
83} 
8I4 
818 
8U 


81} 
81i 


May 

88J 
874 

844 
84| 
8l| 
•85 
•85 
854 
8.} 

too 


May. 
137 
1375 
1374 
137 
136 


Chicago. 


Day. 


Bat ur  lay. 


Dec. 

Jan. 

May. 

July 

1194 

122 

131 

129 

120 

122 

131 

12?4 

ISl 

122J 
122 

131 

121 

131 

129^ 

1194 

121 

13-i 

128 

General  Produce. 

Extra  choice  in  good  packages  fetch  an  advance  on  top 
quotationi),  while  very  poor  grades  sell  Ickh  tLan  the  lower 


quotations. 

BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Bayo,  ctl   2  25  'o  2  35 

Butter   2  50  (a)  3  10 

Pea   2  60  i<i>  2  60 

Red   2  W  oil  -i  W 

Piuk   2  tU  («  2  05 

Small  White..  ' 
Large  White.. 


December  14.  1892. 
Docountrym'ls.3  93  C«t  — 


Huperfiue   2  60  ^  3  00 

NUT8-J0BBINO, 
Walnuts,  hard 
fhell.  Cal.  Ih. . 
Do  soft  shell... 
2  45  ca  2  S5  Do  paper-shell.. 
2  25  <£e  2  35  lAlmonds,  >ft8hl 


The  following  Is  to  day's  telegram— per  bushel: 
Ohicaoo,  Deo.  14.— Wheat,  7Jto  for  December  and  78io 
for  May.  ■  ..^ 


Lima   2  75  (r<  3  00  Paper  shell   13  « 


Fid  Peaa.hlk  eye  1  60  w     -  !  Hard  shell 

Do  gr"  on  1  75  @  2  00  Brazil  

\h>  Nlles   1  60  «  1  15  iP-caus,  small.. 

Split..,   4  60  @  5  50  Do  large 

BUTTER, 
Cat,    poor  to 

fair,  n<   15  ® 

Do  gVI  to  choice  224^ 
Do  Giltedged. . , 
Do  Creamery. . . 
Do  do  Glltedge. 
EasUrn,  lud  e.. 
Cal.  Pickled.,.. 

Cal.  Keg  

East'rn  Cri  am'y 

CHEESE 
Oal.  choice 

cream  

Do  fair  to  good. 
Do  Giltedged.. 

D  i  Skim  

Young  America 

EGGS 
Cat.  "as  Is,"  doz 

Do  shaky   15 

IJO  candled          30  @ 

Do  Choi  e   324@ 

Do  fresh  laid. . .  — 0> 
Dodo  s'lcdwhte  — @ 
Kasttru  cold- 

etorage   20  & 

Do  fresh   25  # 

Do  selected   —  @ 

Outs  de  prices  for  eelectedTurkeys,  Lens., 
large  eggs  and  inside  prices  Do  dressed 


2741? 
-  ® 
124^ 
20  ia 
20  @ 
25  la 


8  m 

-  m 

5  ( 


lit 


®  114 


20  @ 


6  ' 
11 

8  Si 

14  ^ 

Peanuts   34^ 

Flli>i-rts   10  ® 

Hickory   7  (3  8 

Cliestuute   13  @  14 

ONIONS. 

Sllverskin   75  Ca>  90 

POTATOES. 

River  Redu   45  @  56 

Karly  Rose,  ctl.     55  to  65 

PeerlefB    60  'ec  50 

Garnet  Cfailies. .  65  75 
Burbank  Seed's  .50  (g  70 
Do  do  Salinas..  9<J  <g  1  30 
Dodo  Oregon..     80  (a  I  10 

Swt-et   50  @  75 

Extra  choice  sell  for  more 
money. 

POULTRY. 

Hens,  doz          5  00  @  6  09 

Rooste-B.  old...  5  (X)  ^  6  00 

Do  young   5  00  ®  5  50 

Broilers,  small.  2  00     3  00 

Do  large   3  00  ^  4  00 

Fryers   3  50  @  4  00 

Ducks   4  50  @50O 

Do  large   5  60  ^650 

Do  exiralarge. .  6  50  %  8  00 

Geese,  pair         1  50      2  25 

325  Turkeys,  gobl'r.     13  (cf  14 
~    ■  13  (S  14 

-     ...    -     Udi  17 

for  mixed  sizes— small  eggs'  All  kinds  of  poultry,  if  poor 
are  hard  to  sell.  lor  small,  sell  at  less  than 

FKl£D.  .quoted;  if  larg.?  and  in  g,od 

Bran,  ton  13  00@  14  CO  condition,  they  sell  Cor  more 

Feedmeal  25  0?®  26  00  Ihao  quoted. 


Gr'd  Barley 

Middlings  — 

uil  Cake  Meal..— 
ManhatanHor.se 
Food  (Ked  Ball 
Branu)  in  100- 
tt).  Cabinets . . . 

HAY. 


.19  00-<«  19  50 
@  21  00 
@  35  00 


Manhattan  Egg 
Food  (Red  BaU 
Brand)  in  100- 
m.  Cabinets...     —  @11  50 
I  GAME 
(g  8  00  iQuail,  per  doz..     75  (3  1  00 

[Ducks    —  (fjj  — 

Compreised  ...  7  00  @11  00  |Do  Mal'd  #  doz  3  £0  @  4  00 

Whear,  per  ton.  8  50(«      —  Do  Sprig   2  25  @  3  CO 

Do  choice      ..  @  13  50  Do  Teal   1  50  W  — 

Wheat  and  oats  8  00®  11  50  Do  Widgeon. .. .  1  50  @  — 

Wild  Oats   7  00@  10  00  |Do  small   1  25  @  — 

Cultivated  do  .  6  COW   9  00  Geere. 

Barley   6  0C@  8  0" 

Alfalfa.   8  00®  10  (0 


Clover   8  OOCgi  10  00 

Straw,  bale   35@  EO 

GRAIN,  ETC. 

Barley,  feed,  ctl    75  @  

Do  good    80  ®  

Do  choice   85  @  

Dolrewing   9)  @  

Do  do  choice. ..  93ii@  

Do  do  Giltedge ,  974@  

Do  Chevalier. . .  80®  

Do  do  Gi.tedge.l  15  @  

Buckwheat  2  25  @  

Corn,  white  1  074@   1  10 

Yellow,  large. .  .1  00  (a  

Do  smaU  1  074@   1  10 

Oats,  milling...!  374@  

Feed,  choice. . .  .1  335r<i  

Do  good  1  30  @  

Do  rair  1  20  @  

1)0  common. ...1  10  (g  

Surprise  1  45  @  [Flaxseed   2  25  @ 

Black  feed  1  05  @   1  15  Hemp   44@ 

Do  seed  1  174®   1  30  Mustard,  yellow      7  (5 

Gray  1  30  @      _   -  • 

Bye  1  124@  1  174 

•Wheat,  milling 

Gi  ttdged  1  31}®  

Do  choice  1  28f@  —  — 

Do.fair  10  good  1  274@  

Shippiog,choicel  274@  

Do  good  1  25  @  

Do  fair  I  224@  

Common  1  20  @  

Sonora  1  20  (g   1  30 

HOPS.  . 

189?,  fair   17  @  — 

R  )od   19  (ffl  — 

Choice   20  O  — 

FLOUR. 
£xtra,city  mills  3  90  @  — 


Do  gray  "^doz..  2  00  ®  3  00 

Do  White   1  00  66  1  50 

Do  Brant   1  25  @  1  75 

Snipe   ~   (0  — 

Do  lingllsh,  doz  1  50  @  2  00 
Do  Jack,  per  doz  75  @  I  25 
Hare,  1  er  doz. .  I  25  to  1  50 
Babbits,  large..  1  25  @  1  50 
Do  small  1  00  @  1  25 

PROVISIONS. 
Cal.  bacon, 
heavy,  per  lb.     12  @  — 

Medium   13  @  — 

Light   14  @  — 

Lard   94®  12} 

Cal  sm'k'd  beef .  11.  @  — 
Hams,  Cal  salt'd    IZ  (a  — 

Do  Eastern   14  @  — 

SEEDS. 

Alfalfa   94@  10 

Clover,  Red....     15  @ 
White   30  (<«  — 


44@ 

WOOL 

Fall.  1892. 

S  Joaquin,  plain 

6J@ 

10 

Do  mountain. . . 

10  to 

13 

Do  lamb   

8  @ 

10 

Northern  Choice 

14  @ 

Do  Detective... 

11  @ 

tJo  Lamb  

10  to 

14 

HONEY-1892  CHOP. 

White    c (  m  b. 

2-lb  frame  

9'@ 

m 

Do  do  1-lt  frame 

lli@ 

144 

White  extracted 

74® 

M@ 

Beeswax,  lb.... 

23@ 

Dried  Fruits. 


The  quotations  given  below  are  for  average  prices 
ceived  by  commission  meichants  for  coosignmeuts  b/ 
growers.  Something  ve-y  fancy  fetches  an  advance  on  the 
highest  qu'.tatiooB.  while  poor  sella  slightly  bel  w  the  low- 
est quotatinns.  Prices,  unless  otherwise  spcCifi  d  are  for 
f  luit  in  sticks;  add  for  50-tb.  boxes  4c  per  fi>.  and  for  2S-S>. 
boxea  J  to  lo  per  lb. 

APPL  ES  -  1892.  IDo  do  fancy  -  @I6 

Sun-dried,  }'s              4J@—  Evap.,  pee'ed,  in  box- 
Do  sUced   44@  5     es  choice  ]84@— 

Evap.  bl.,ri  g.50-Ib.bi  8      9  iDo  do  fancy  20  (<t21 

Funcv,  higher.  '  PLUMS-1892. 

APRICOTS— 1892.         Pitted,  sun  dr  ed  . .  .10  @10J 

Do  bleached  134@—  IDo  evap.  boxes, cboicell  12 

Do  do  fancy  15  ^16  Uupitted   4@5 

Evap  cho.ce.  inboies.lS  ^16  PRU^rES-1892. 
Do  fancy,  do..      ...154@17  Cal.  French,  ungraded  71@  8 
FIG3-1892.  Do  gra  led.  60  to  lOj. .  OfialO 

Sun-dried,  black  4  @—  Do  do  40  to  60  11  @i2 

Do  white  .'   34® —  Fancy  sell  for  more  money. 

l,RAPES-1892.  t  RAISINS  -  1892. 

Sun-dried,  stemless..  24'®  3  London  Layer?, 


Dounstemmed.  _ 
NECTAR1NE8-1892. 

Red,  sun-dried   7  (9  8 

Do  Evap  ,  i   boxes... 114(5 12 

White,  sun-drie  1   94@tl 

Do  evaporated  124;i<13 

PEARS-1892. 
Sun-dried,  quarters..  24@  3 

Do  sliced   4  "*  54 

Evap  ,  slic'd,  in  b'xes.  7  @  8  Stem'ed  2-crown. 
Unp'led.q'rt'd.bl'ch'd  5@8  Stem'ed  ^-crown . . 
PEACH  p:S-1o92.         Se'dl's  M'sc'flasks 

Sun-diied,  unpeeled. .  7  @  74  Dodo  in  bxs  

Do  do  piiuie,  bl  ched.  9  @10  Do  Sultanas,  sks. 

Do  do  choice,  do  II  (fll4  Do  do  bxs  

Sun-dr.,  pl'd,  brched..lO  @11  I  Halves,  quarters  and  eighths 
Uo  do  prime  14  (a —  25,  50  and  75  cents  tilgher  re- 
Dodo  choice  —  ®15  Ispectively  than  whole  boz«C 


cluster  per  box.l  9D  (32  00 
Di  choicest  do...l  50  (31  60 
Do  p  ime  ur  bx. .  1  25  (gl  40 
Loose  Muscatels, 

2-crown.  pr  bx..    75  '''1  00 
Do  3-crown  do  . .  .1  10  @l  20 
Do  do  do  raced... 1  20  i^l  25 
Dnstem'ed  Musca- 
iflsinska  pr  ib. 


21® 
2|d 

34® 
4  ut 


m  CO 
;  7 
m  40 


Fruits  and  Vegetabies. 


Obotce  selected, 
q  lotations,  while 
q  iiotatlons. 

Umee,  Mez  3 

Do  Oal  

Lemons,  box..,.  3 
Do  Sicily  choice  7 

Apples  

Do  Choice  

Do  Extra  choice  1 
Gi  apes,  pr  bx  - 

P  ars  

do  Winter  Nells  1 

P^rsiiumo  a  

O  ange<,  pr  bz- 
rJave'8,Klver'dj  3 
Do,  Butte  Co... 
-eedi'g.River'de  3 

D  ),  Fiesno  3 

Do,  Bulti  Co...  2 
Extra  choice  fndt 


Id  good  packages,  fetch  an  advanoe  on  the 
Terr  poor  gradee  set)  Ima  than  the  lower 

December  14,  1892. 
00  @  4  00  purposes  sells  at  an  advanc* 
^         ou  out3i..e  quotations 

SO  d  4  ro 

( 0  ^  8  Oo 
40  ®  65 
76  @  1  25 
50  @  1  75 
16  a  85 
25  @  75 

00  ®  1  75    'ahVisgo  '00  Iba  40 
60  ®  1  00  Garlia.  fJ  lb   J}^< 


Beets,  sk, , , 

Carrots,  ek   30  < 

Okra,  dry,  lb....      8  • 

Parsnips,  ctl  1  00 

Peppers,  dry,  lb      7  ' 

rurnipa,  ctl  

'ahtiago  '00  Iba 

Garlia.  fJ  lb  

Mar  fat  Squseh, 

50  ®  4  50      ^fl  ton   5  00  &W  CO 

@    —  Culiflower   75  @  1  00 

00  (g  2  75  i'<>lery   60  «  75 

75  ®  3  00  Mushrooms,^  lb 

51  @  2  75  Do,  Common...  3®  IS 
for  special  Do,  Button   20  (ir  3S 


622 


f  ACIFie  l^URAb  PRESS. 


December  17,  189*. 


Land-Clearing' Scene.  ^  

The  engraving  herewith  pre- 
sented shows  the  California 
stump- Puller  at  work  on  red- 
wood stumps  on  the  farm^of  C. 
E.  Ogburn  on  Russian  river, 
near  Guerneville,  and  being 
made  from  a  photograph,  is  a 
truthful  representation  of  the 
machine  operating  on  this  class 
of  work.  iThisj  machine  seems 
to  be  one  that  creates  an  un- 
avoidable demand  for  itself,  as  it 
would  be  utterly  impossible  for 
men  to  resort  to  the  old  raethod 
of  hand-grubbing  and  compete 
with  those  using  this  machine; 
and  from  British  Columbia  to 
Arizona,  wherever  it  has  been 
introduced,  we  hear  the  most 
favorable  reports,  one  of  which 
is  given  below: 

Stump-Pulllng. 
From  the  Island  Co.  (Wash.)  Sun. 

Stump-pulling  on  this  Island, 
as  well  as  in  the  Puget  Sound 
country  in  general,  is  in  its  in- 
fancy, and  we  should  hail  with 
gratitude  any  progress  made  in 
improving  machinery  for  remov- 
ing slumps  from  these  fertile 
lands.  The  California  Stump- 
Puller,  manufactured  by  George 
Harvey,  of  San  Francisco,  with- 
out doubt  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  list  of  stump-pulling  machin  y.  One  of  these 
machines  is  now  on  this  Island,  owned  by  E.  F. 
Hiil,  near  Oak  Harbor,  on  whose  ranch  it  and  its 
work  can  be  seen.  It  is  simply  a  capstan  worked 
by  one  horse,  with  a  wire  cable  five-eighths  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  block,  chains,  and  a  draft- 
hook  to  unite  the  cable  with  the  chains.  To  the  un- 
initiated it  may  seem  that  any  capstan,  any  cable  or 
blocks,  or  any  chain,  would  answer  this  purpose; 
but  it  is  not  so.  The  capstan  needs  special  features 
of  construction  to  adapt  it  to  work  of  this  kind. 


The  cable-block  and  chains  should  be  as  light  as 
possible,  and  have  sufficient  strength  to  arrange 
and  adjust  all  of  these  things  in  a  manner  to  get  the 
best  results  from  them,  which  is  not  the  work  of  a  day. 

Stump-pulling  machinery  is  Mr.  Harvey's  spe- 
cialty, and  though  he  is  now  ahead  of  all  competi- 
tors, yet  he  is  ever  on  the  alert  (or  any  improvement. 
He  is  one  of  those  who  does  not  claim  perfection, 
but  is  determined  to  crowd  as  close  to  it  as  possible. 
The  work  now  being  done  on  Mr.  Hill's  ranch 
shows  how  well  this  machine  does  its  work.     If  the 


stump  is  not  so  old  that  the  roots  are  rotten,  all  of 
the  roors  come  with  the  stump,  and  the  work  is 
done  very  rapidly.  The  blocks  are  so  constructed 
that  to  place  the  wire  cable  in  them  requires  not  a 
few  minutes  but  only  a  few  seconds,  and  also  to 
make  the  connection  between  any  part  of  the  wire 
cable  and  the  chain  is  but  the  work  of  a  few  seconds 
with  Mr.  Harvey's  draft  hook.  Mr.  Hill  considers 
that  this  machine  will  pay  tor  itself  in  clearing  but  a 
very  few  acres  of  land,  and  many  of  them  are  needed 
on  this  Island  and  all  over  the  Puget  Sound  country. 


Tbe  Farmer  and  Folitioi. 

The  prosperity  of  a  farmer  to-day  depends  more 
on  the  methods  he  employs  than  on  Eovernraental 
rule.  Take  seeds  for  an  example:  Many  farmers 
who  are  alive  to  their  own  interests  in  other  things 
ate  careless  in  buying  seeds.  They  seem  to  think 
that  a  seed  is  a  seed  and  there  it  ends.  If  there  was 
more  knowledge  about  seeds,  and  greater  care  ex- 
ercised in  their  selection,  there  would  be  richer 
crops  and  better  returns. 

Realizing  this,  D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.,  the  famous 
seed  firm  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  have  embodied  in  their 
Illustrated  Annual  for  1893  much  valuable  informa- 
tion about  seeds  and  their  selection.  It  contains 
the  knowledge  gleaned  from  many  years  practical 
experience  in  the  seed  business,  and  the  newest  and 
best  things  about  gardens  and  gardening.  Such  a 
book  issued  by  a  firm  of  unquestioned  reliabihty  is 
of  the  highest  value  to  every  one  who  plants  a  seed. 
Although  the  cost  of  printing  and  embellishing  it 
with  beautiful  illustrations  has  been  great,  it  is  sent 
free  to  any  one  making  application  to  the  above 
firm,   

Luck  in  Seeds. 

"  I  didn't  have  very  good  luck  with  my  seeds  last 
year,"  a  farmer  was  heard  to  say.  This  gives  rise 
to  the  question:  How  many  poor  crops  can  be  at- 
tributed to  "luck"  in  the  selection  of  s;eds  ?  Buy- 
ing seeds  is  an  important  factor  in  farming  and 
should  receive  the  careful  judgment  and  considera- 
tion of  the  farmer.  It  is  almost  always  impossible  to 
distinguish  the  good  from  the  bad  in  seeds  by  sight, 
and  the  only  infallible  guide  for  the  planter  is  the 
reliability  of  the  seedsman.  D,  M.  Ferry  &  Co.,  of 
Detroit,  Mich.,  have  for  many  years  been  the  leading 
seed  house  of  this  country,  and  their  reliability  is 
unquestioned.  They  issue  a  book  annually  which 
contains  a  complete  digest  of  the  very  latest  garden- 
ing knowledge  by  the  best  authorities.  The  1893 
edition  is  handsomely  illustrated  and  contains  in- 
formation about  the  selection  and  planting  of  seeds 
which  will  prove  of  the  greatest  value  to  every  one 
planting  a  garden  or  farm.  It  is  mailed  free  to  any 
one  making  application  to  the  firm's  address. 

Oar  Agents. 

J.  C.  Ho  AG — San  Francisco. 

B.  G  Bailey— San  Francisco. 
F.  D.  HoLMAN— California. 
Gbo.  Wilson— Sacramento,  Cal. 
Samdbl  B.  Cliff- Creston,  Cal. 
A.  C.  Godfrey— Oreeon. 

W.  H.  MuBKAY— California. 

S.  H.  ScHABFFi.E— £1  Dorado  and  Amador  Oo'a. 

C.  E.  ROBEETSON— Humboldt  Co. 
CHAB.  E.  ToWNSEND— California. 


IMPOETAHT  TO  FARMERS. 

We  have  a  lar;(e  Bum  of  money  to  loan  at  a  low  rate 
of  interest  on  mortgage  on  ranches.  Write  to  us  for 
lull  particulars.  Buy,  bell  and  exchange  lands  and  Im- 
proved farms.  Holcom  It  Howe,  Rooms  6  &  7,  Sixth 
floor  Hills  building,  San  FraDclsco. 


$500,000 


To  I>0A>  !■  AHT    AMOURT  AT  TUB  TIKT  LOWBST  MABKIT 

rate  of  Interest  on  approved  security  in  Farming  Lands 
A.  SCHULLEB,  Room  8.  i20  OalUornia  Street,  Ban 
Vrandsco. 


AND  HOW  TO 
GROW  THKM. 
By  Prof.  Edward 
J.  Wlckson. 


A  pructtcal,  explicit  and  compreheniilve  book  embodjing 
tli(^  cxportfjDce  and  methods  of  hundreds  of  BucceBKful 
«owf  rs  nnd  conBtltutlug  a  trustworthy  guide  by  which  th  e 
rij(;zrj<;ri'  nc'wl  may  auccessfull^  produce  the  fru!t«  for  which 
Oiilforrilii  iH  famous.  600  paceti.  FullT  llluxtrated.  PriceSS. 
P'.  f  p:..id  H/:rifl  for  circular.  DEWKY  PUUUHHINQ  OO. 

ij  IikL    n  2*^0  Market  Street,  Saij  Francisco,  Cal. 


Unitarian  Literature 

Sent  free  by  the  OHAmnNS  Aitiiliabt  of  the  First  Unita- 
rian Church,  cor.  Oeary  an-l  Franklin  Sts.,  San  Fran- 
Isce.    Address  Hiss  S.  A.  Hobe,  as  above. 


Golden  Ital- 
ian Queens' 
Tested,  $2.00 


APIARIAN  SUPPLIES. 

each;  untested,  $1.00  each.  L  Hivi^s,  $1  90  eaob.  Root's 
V  groove  sections,  $6  per  1000.  Dadant's  comb  founda- 
ti 'D,  58c  and  65c  a  pound.  Smokers  $  I  each.  Glob* 
veils  91  each  e'o.  WU.  8TTAN  &  SON,  San  Mateo,  Cal. 


Bowens  Academy, 

Cniversity  Ave.,  Berkeley. 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL 

For  Boys  and  Touog  Men. 
Special  university  prei  aratlon,  depending  not  on  time 

but  on  pr.  gress  In  studies. 
T.  S  BOWBNS,  M.  A.,     -     Head  Master. 


BUSINESS  OOLLEQE, 

24  POST  ST.,  S.  F. 

FOB  SEVENTY  -  FIVE  I>OI.]:.AB8  THIS 
College  instructs  in  Shorthand,  TypA  Writing,  Book- 
keeping, Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  th* 
English  branches,  and  everything  pertaining  to  business 
Cor  six  full  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers,  and  give 
individual  instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Oui  school  has 
Its  (radnates  in  every  part  of  the  State. 

iar  SlNB  FOB  ClBOXriiAB. 

S.  p.  HSAL0,  PiMldent. 

0.  8.  HALEY,  Secretary. 


3eeil3, 1'lapt^,  ttc. 


PANSY  PEACH. 

Mew  Early  Yellow  Peach  Over  Two  Weeks 

Ahead  of  Early  Crawford. 
Dormant  Buds  only  $  in  per  I  00  ;  $SO  per  1000. 
10,000  Pescb  Seedlings,  $  1 00  tha  I,ot. 
SOOO  Fan  Palms,  8  year-old,  $50  per  1000. 
FREIGHT  PREPAID. 

D.  TURNER,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

Sour  Granite  Seed  in  Quantity. 


DORMANT     BUDS  ! 

PEACHES  AND  PBCNE8. 
ADRIATIC  FIO  TREES  AND  ODTTINaS. 

SEEDLING  PEACHE3  for  Grafting  and  Budding. 
Low  Rates  for  Large  Lots. 

A.  P.  HBNNlNa, 


Address— 

Cottonwood. 


 Hhasta  Co.,  Cal. 


HEADQUARTERS 

For  Rare  new  Tropical  fruit 
and  ornamental  plants  and 
trees.  Palms,  Ferns,  Orange 
Trees,  Pineapples,  Bamboos, 
Aquatics,  Eta 

Plants  safely  shipped  every- 
where. Send  stamp  tor  new 
and  full  oatalr  gue  which  tells 
all  about  this  subject. 

RKASONEK  BROS 
Oneoo,  Fls. 


^eed^,  t>lapt3,  tic. 


SEED  MERCHANT. 

Orass,  Clover,  Vegretable  and  Flower  Seeds, 
Ooion  8et8. 


LARGEST  STOCK  AND 

MOST  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT 


Illustrated,  Descriptive  and  Priced  Seed  Catalogue  for 
1893  mailed  free  10  all  applicants.  Address 

E.  J.  BOWEN, 

815  &  817  Sansome  Street,  San  tTrancisco, 
or  65  Front  Street,  Portland,  Or. 


100,000  EXTRA  FINE 

BARTLETT  PEAR  TREES. 

Apple.  Pear,  Plam.  Cherry,  Peach,  Apricot 
Nectarine,  Quince,  Orape  Vines 
and  Small  Fruits. 

600,000  FRUIT  TREES  1 

Orange,  Lemon,  Lime,  Olive,  Japan  Perslm- 
mon,  and  ail  kinds  of  Nut- Bearing 
Trees  Shade  and  Ornamental 
Trees,   Shrubs,  Etc. 

IMPORTED  FRinX  TREE  SEEDLINGS 

Ask  for  Prices. 

James  T.  Bogue,  Marysvilie,  Cal. 


PEPPER'S  NURSERIES. 

.  (ESTABLISHED  IN  1858.) 
 A  large  stock  of  

Bartlett  Pear  Trees  and  French  Prunes 

On  Myrobolan  Stocks,  at  Low  Rates. 
Also,  a  general  assortment  of  Apple,  Pear,  Peach, 
NcQtaiine,  Plum,  Cherry,  Quince,  etc.,  grown  In  sandy 
loam,  without  irrigati  n,  which  gives  a  fine  proportion 
of  roots  I  offer  no  trees  but  what  are  grown  in  my  own 
grounds  and  known  to  be  true  to  label  and  free  from 
soalobugs.   Address:  W.  H.  PEPPBB, 

Petaiuma,  Cal. 

Owing  to  age  and  poor  health,  I  will  oell  my  place  and 
buuiness  at  a  bargain.  Place  cnnslxts  of  26U  acres  of  land, 
good  buildings.  60  acres  in  orchirii,  and  a  large  Nursery 
Stock,  together  with  horses,  wagons  and  implements, 
complete,  for  carrying  oa  the  business.  A  good  oi  pur- 
tunlty  tor  enterprising  men  with  capital  to  step  into  a 
good-paying  business.  For  fuither  particulars  address, 
as  above. 


SURPLUS  STOCK! 

We  Have  on  Hand  and  For  Sale 
FRENCH  PRUNK8  on  Peach  and  Myrobolan,  1  Year  Old. 
CHERRIES,  PEACHES  and  APPLES  1  and  2  Years  O'd. 
Also  a  very  Large  aod  Complete  Stock  of  SHADE  AND 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES.  The  Finest  Stock  of  ROSES  In 
California.    Write  for  Prices.  E.  OILL, 

2Sth  St»bkt,  near  San  Pablo  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


PAOIFIO  RURAL  PRESS  I 
Is  the  Largest  Illust  atcd  and  Lead  ng  Agricul- 
tural and  Horticultural  Weekly  ol  the  West. 
E  tabllshed  1870.  Trial  Subai  riptions,  60c  for 
8  moB.  or  $2.i0  a  year  (till  further  notice).  DEWET 
PUBLISBINO  CO.,  830  Market  Street,  San  Prandsoo. 


Nevada  City,  Cal. 


SPECIALTIES: 


NUTS.  PRUNES  &  GRAPES. 


The  Largest  and  Best  Collection  of'Nut- 
BeariDg  Trees  to  be  found  In  the 
United  States,  and  Excelled 
Nowhere  In  Europe. 


24  Varieties  of  French  Walnuts,  hardy,  productive, 
perfect  bloomers,  regular  soft  shell  varieties,  including 
the  Mayette,  Franquette,  Cluster,  Vourey,  Parieienne, 
Proeparturiens  (4  varieties),  Alpine  or  Wonder  of  the 
Alps,  Cbaberte,  Barthere,  Mammoth  orJauge,  Meylan, 
Laciniated  or  Ash-leaved  (hUhly  ornamental).  Weeping 
(with  limbs  bending  gracefully  down  like  those  of  the 
Weeping  Willow),  and  11  other  varieties,  4  of  which  are 
of  California  origin 

Our  Seedling  Trees  are  guaranteed  to  be  "  Second 
Oeoeratlon"  Trees,  being  grown  from  nuts  borne  on  the 
original  or  on  trees  grafted  from  the  original. 

Our  Grafted  Trees  are  all  grafted  from  ttie  ori- 
ginal and  therefore  absolutely  true. 

10  Varieties  of  French  Chestnuts  or  "Marrons", 
solely  propagated  by  giaftiag;  the  finest,  largest  and 
sweetest. 

9  Varieties  of  Filberts  (Avelines,  Cobnuts  and  Round 
FllbertO.  See  chapter  on  "  How  to  Train  Filberts  to 
Make  them  Bear  Abundantly,"  in  catalogue. 

11  Vtrletles  of  Prunes,  including  five  different 
"types"  of  the  Prune  d' Ente  or  Robe  de  Sargent  or 
French  Prune,  all  synonyms;  what  is  wrongly  called  in 
California  Robe  de  Sirgeot  we  call  "  Loire  D'Ente",  as 
it  is  found  only  in  the  nurseries  of  the  Loire  ra'Iey  n 
France,  and  not  in  those  of  the  true  Robe  De  Sergent's 
home  in  the  valley  of  the  Lot. 

241  Varieties  of  Qrapes,  divided  into  Extra  Early 
Early,  Medium  and  Late  Varieties.  The  largest  and 
choicest  collection  to  be  found  in  California. 


APRIL  OHEKRIE^,  the  very  earliest  kinds  ever 
introduced  in  this  country. 
Fears,  Apples,  Plamg,  Apricots,  etc. 
Small  Fruits  of  all  sorts 

Portugal  urang:e,  fine  and  smooth  thin  gklu  and 

sweet. 

Corsica  Lemon,  a  superb  Lemon,  the  equal  of  the 
Sicily. 


General  Descriptive  Catalogue,  with  essay  on 
"  GRAFTING  THE  WALNUT, 
And  How  to  Redeem  Large,  Unproductive,  Delicate, 
Defective  or  Hard  ehell  Walnut  Trees  by  Grafting." 
Illustrated  with  8  cuts  on  Walnut  Grafting. 

PBICE  TEN  CSNTS. 


FELIX  QILLET, 
Nevada  City,      -  Oalifomia. 


TREES 

FOR      LASTING  SE&SON.    1892  93 


Robe  de  Sargent  Prunes, 
French  Prunes  on  Peach,  Almond, 

Myrobolan. 
Pears,   Peaches    and  Apricols, 

Leading  Varieties,  in  large  quanlities. 

A  General  Assortment  of  Deciduous  Fruits 

All  our  stock  is  grown  without  irrigation  and  is  guar- 
anteed Drop  us  a  "Card,"  and  we  will  send  you  our 
price  list. 

BALDWIN  &  STONE, 


San  Ramofl  Valley  Nursery, 


Daiiyille,  Cal. 


MARTINEZ  NURSERIES, 

Importers  and  Growers. 
A  FULL  LINE  OF 
Standard  Fruits,  Shade  Trees,  Shrubs 
and  Ornamentals, 
ALMONDS,  APRICOTS, 
CHERRIES,  PEARS, 
PRUNES,  PEACHES, 

No  Irrigation.  Free  from  Pests. 

Write  for  prices  and  catalogue  to 

DUANB  BROS.,    Martinez,  Oal. 


FRANK  Ka^z. 

PROPRIBTOK  OF  THE  UNION  NURSEBT, 
2129  Tenth  St.,  Sacramento, 

HAS  FOR  SALE  A  FINE  LOr  OF  OLIVES, 

Grown  In  the  open  ground,  namely:  MANZA^ILLO  or 
Queen's  Olive,  NEVADII.LO  BLANCO,  l  ICHaLINE, 
and  a  ano  lot  of  CHAMBKOPS  EXCBLSA,  whioh  he 
offers  at  very  low  rates. 


December  17,  892. 


fAGi  f  m  ^URAi£>  f  RE8S. 
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?6e(l3,  l^lapts,  ttc. 


OROVILLE  NURSERIES. 

W.  W.  WILL,  PropriHor 

OROVILLE,   -   •   •  BDTTE  CO.,  CAL. 

Trees  at  Wholesale  and  Retail. 


I  bare  to  offer  the  comtog  planting  eesgoo 
the  following  stock: 

PEACHES.  BARTLETT  PEARS,  ALMONDS, 

FRENCH  AND  OTHER  PRUNES, 
APRICOTS,  ORANGES,  LEMONS,  OLIVES, 
SHADE  &  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  Etc. 

Hy  trees  are  warranted  Free  from  Ineect  Pests  of  any 
Uod,  and  are  raised  on  well-drained  foothill  soil  by 
mytelf.   Correspondence  eoliclied. 


NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

ESTABLISHED  1878, 
 AN  KXCKPriONALLT  FINE  

GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK 

 FOB  

SEASON  1892-3. 

Warranted  free  from  all  diseasei  tme  to  name,  and 
home  grown. 

liNurseriea  at  Napa,  near  R.  B.  Depot,  H.  J.  CBOW, 
Manager;  residence  on  Second  Street,  one  block  from 
Coortboose. 

 ADDRESS  

LEONARD  COAfES,  Napa,  Cal. 


PACIFIC  NURSERIES. 

ESTABLISHED  1869. 
A  Large  and  Extra  Choice  Stock  of 

Fruit,  Shade  and  Evergreen  Trees 
and  Floweriner  Shrubs. 

 ALSO  

The  Largest  and  Best  Stock  of  CameUlas, 
Azaleas  and  KbododeDdrons,  consist- 
leg:  of  the  Beet  Baropean  Sorts. 

Narseries  at  Uillbrae.  Oreenhouses  and  Office  and 
Saleayard  at  Baker  and  Lombard  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 

ADSRKSg 

P.  LUDEMANN,  Pacific  Nursery, 

Baker  &  Lombard  Stg.,  San  irranclsco,  Ual. 

Send  for  Price  List. 


SANTA  ROSA  NURSEIRES. 


(Successor  to  Luthrr  Bubbask.) 

PEARS,  APPLES,  WALNUTS  AND 
SHADE  TREES  In  Surplus. 

A  BIG  STOCK  OF  FINE 

Prunes,  Cherries,  Olives, 

&  EVERYTHING  IN  NURSERY  LINE. 

N'o  S-i:i.1=>stlta;i.tlxxg. 

CB"  New   rlco  list  free  on  application. 


BLUB  GUMS, 

MONTEREY  CYPRESS, 

For  S'le  in  lots  to  suit.  Write  for  prices  delivered  on 
wha-f  In  San  Francisco  For  large  orders  we  have  special 
Indacements.  Address 

W.  A.  T.  STRATTON,  Petalnma, Cal. 


OLIVE  TREES^FOR  SALE. 

Eleven  years  experience  hag  taught  me  how  to 
PBOPEBLT;rootthe:011ve.i.No]artiflcial  h  atused. 
Address 

W.  ALSTON-HAYNE,  Jr., 
Montecito  P.  0.,  Santa  Barbara  Co.,  Cal. 


The  Earliest  Yellow  Freestone  Known. 

CURL  LEAP  PROOP. 

TWO  WEEKS  EARLIER  THAN  FOSTER 
OR  EARLY  CRAWFORD. 

The  Best  Peach  Knowa  for  Early  Ship- 
ment East. 

Reasonable  prices  to  dealers  and  canvassers.  For 
particulars  apply  to 

W.  W.  SMITH,  Vaoavllle, 
A.  T.  FOSTEfC,  Dixon, 
Or,  I.  H.  THOUAS  &  SON,  Vlsalla. 


OLIVE  TREES. 


ALL  KINDS  OP 

Nursery  Stock. 


Send  and  get  book  on  Olive  Culture. 


ROWLAND  BROS., 

Pomona.  Oal. 


OLIVE  TREES 

In  Variety. 


Prices  and  a  Pamphlet  on  Olive 
Culture  in  California  Mailed  Pree. 


ADDRESS 


JOHN  S.  CALKINS, 

Pomona,      -      L^s  Angeles  Co.,  Cal. 


OAK  LAWN 

NURSERY. 

FIRST-CLASS  FRUIT  TREES. 

Growers  and  Dealers  in 

GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK. 

NO  INSECT  PESTS  OR  IRRIQATION. 

Please  Send  tor  Catalogs. 

HULBERT     BROS.,  Proprietors, 

811  Third  8t..  Santa  Bosa. 


If 

You  Think 

any  kind  of  a  crop  will  do,  then 
any  kind  of  seeds  will  do ;  but  for 
the  best  results  you  should  plant 


FERRY'S  SEEDS. 


I  AJways  the  best,  they  are  recognized  asi 
the  standard  everywhere. 
Ferry's  Seed  Annual  is  the  most 
Important  book  of  the  kind  pub- 
lished.   It  is  invaluable  to  the 
planter.   We  send  it  Jrf?e. 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO. 
DETROIT, 
Micll. 


ORANGE 
CULTURE 


A  Practical  Treatise  by  T.  A.  Garev 
giving  the  results  of  long  ex^'Orl- 
eoce  in  Southern  California.  190 
pages,  cloth  bound.  Sent  postpaid 
at  reduced  price  of  76  cUs.  per  copy. 
DKWR7  PUB.  CO., 220 Market, 8.F 


McKEVITT'S  EARLY. 


The  New  Yellow  Freestone  Peach. 


FIRST  AND  BEST  OF  EARLY  YELLOW  PEACHES. 


BTPKN8  IMMEDIATELY  AFTEB  THE  ALEXANDEB  (White  Cling),  which  Is  the  earliest 
peach  In  market. 

Fruit  Is  rou  d,  of  m  diuna  b'zb,  VEBT  HIO** LT  COLOBED,  flesh  firm  and  Bwert. 

THIS  PKACM  HAM  BkEN  SU00E8SFULI.T  SHIPPED  EAST  FOB  FIVE  YBABS  anrt 
!■  no  nrw   antrlftd  variety. 

Tree  healthy,  st  ong  grower,  and  heavy  bearer,  never  having  rals'ed  a  crop. 

A  limited  nnmi>er  of  yearling  trees  for  sale  this  season.   Apply  early  before  ntook  Is  exhausted. 

GIANT  OAK   FRUIT  CO., 

VAOAVILLE,  OAL. 

I      County  eauttnnm  can  obtain  stO';k  from  above  Company  at  Farmersville,  Tulare  Co. 


ESTABLISHED  1863. 


THOS.  MEHERIN, 

AGENT  FOR  THE  CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO. 

I.ABGE8T  AND  MOST  COMPLETE  STOCK  OP  FRUIT.  SHADE  AND  OBNAMENTAL 
TKEES  OW   THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

Apples,  Almonds,  Apricot,  Pear,  Prune,  Plum,  Pfach  and  Cherry.  AIbo  fine  stock  Olives,  Oranges,  Lemons, 
Nut  Trees  and  Small  Fruits;  Magnolias,  Camelllaa,  Palms.    Large  stock  of  Roses,  Clematis,  Ktc  ,  Etc. 


OR A.8S,  CLOVBB,  VEGETABLE,  FLOWMR  and  TBKE  SEEDS,  TOP  ONIONS, Etc.,  Etc 

Catalogues  Mailed  Free.  Address 

THOS  MEHERIN,  516  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


KRXJIT  TREES! 


•  I.  X.  L.,  COMMERCIAL 
■   AND  NB  PLUS  ULTRA. 


BARLT  CRAWFORD,  FOHTBR 
MUIR  AND  ORANGE  OLINO 


FZ=>.3S3SiarOia  FZITTNXSS  on  Myrobolan,  Pe«ch  and  Almond  Roots. 
S.^Xl.'rXjZa'r'F    PZI.^X1.S,  Apricots,  Cherries,  OUvea,  Walnuts,  Etc. 

Correspondence  Respectfully  Solicited. 

GROWERS    OF    FRUIT   AND    ORNAMENTAL    TREES.    VEGETABLE,    FLOWER   AND   FARM  SEEDS, 
419-481    8ANSOME    STREET.   SAN    FRANCISCO,  OAL. 


For  the  season  of  1892-93  we  are  prepared  to  furnish  a  com- 
plete line  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Vines,  Figs,  Small  Fruits, 

etc,,  on  short  notice  and  at  reasonable  living  prices.  Our  stock  is 
free  from  insect  pests,  and  for  strength  and  health  of  root  growth  is 
not  excelled,  as  we  give  this  special  attention. 

Nurseries  are  at  Acampo  on  Stockton  R.  R.,  and  we  have  an 
office  and  tree  yard  in  Sacramento  from  the  ist  of  December  to 
the  15th  of  April.  VAN  GELDER  &  WYLIE,  Prop's, 


(SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE.) 


FOR  SEASON  OF  1893. 


BUDDED  ORANGE  AND  LEMON  TREES  of  all  Varieties  One  and  Two-Year  Buds 

SEEDLING  ORANGE  TREES,  Sweet  Stock  One  to  Four  Years  Old 

MISSION  AND  PICHOLINE  OLIVES. 
Also  a  laree  variety  of  FIGS,  CHESTNUTS.  SHADE  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 

AND  PLANTS. 
All  Clean,  Healthy  and  Home-grown  Stock.   No  Pests  or  Scale  of  any  kind. 


Orchard  and  Nursery  at  THEBMALITO,  BUTTB  OOUNTT,  CAL. 

For  Prices  and  Terms,  address 

OROVILLE  CITRUS  ASSOCIATION, 

OROVILLE  BU'PTE  COUNTY,  CAL 


STOCKTON  NURSERIES, 


ESTABLISHED  1853. 


FRUIT  TREES.    FRUIT  TREES. 


Also  Fine  Stock  of  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shinbs,  Palms,  Koses  and  Carnatious. 

PLANTS   IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

Correspondence  Solicited, 

E,  C,  CLOWES,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


1,000,000  TREES, 

COMPRISING  A  GENERAL  ASSORTMENT  OP 

Fruit  &  Ornamental  Trees  &  Plants,  hrubs,Roses,  Etc. 

ALSO  A  PINE  STOCK  OF 

ORANGE  AND  LEMON  TREES  FOR  SALE  AT  LOW  PRICES. 


C*5  OO,, 


ALiMOlN^D  TREES. 

California  Paper-Shell,  Nonpareil,  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and 

I.  X.  L. 

A  pamphlet  on  Almonds  mailed  free  of  charge  on  application.     A  large  supply  of  the  GOLDEN  PEACH  and 
FRENOH.PRUNE.    All  kinds  of  leading  fruit  trees  for  sale.     No  charges  made  for  baling  trees.  Address 

Davisville  Nurseries,  ...  Davisville,  Oal 


5t0 


f  AOiFie  F^URA^D  PRESS. 


Decern  l.er  17.  1892 


IT  PAYS  TO  BUY  THE  BEST. 


OLIVER'S  BONANZA  GANG   IS  AN 
UNQUALIFIED  SUCCESS. 


I  or  i  GAl. 


U.MANZ-Cn.  CHICAGO. 


Without  Question  the  Best  of  Its  Class  on  the  Market. 

CALL   ON   OUR   NEAREST  AGENT  FOB  PRICES   OB  ADDRESS 

OLIVER  CHILLED  PLOW  WORKS, 

37  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WANTED!! 
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217,  219  &  221  DAVIS  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

We  guarantee  full  weight,  highest  market  prices  and  prompt 
returns. 

The  prospects  now  are  that  choice  dressed  Turkeys  will  sell 
for  high  prices  during  the  coming  holidays. 
Ship  us  all  you  possibly  can  immediately. 


cox  SEED  AND  PLANT  CO., 

WHOLESALE  SEED  MERCHANTS, 

WARBHOnSB.  411.  413,  416  SANSOME  STBBET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


GRASS.  CLOVER  AND  FARM  SEEDS 

Price  on  Application. 

ALFALFA,  Utah  Seed;  RED  CLOVER,  WHITE  CLOVER,  ALSYKE  CLOVER,  TIMOTHY,  Choice. 
ORCHARD,  Choi  e  Eastern;  ORCHARD,  Choice  Australian:  RED  TOP  GRASS. 
KENTUCKY  BLUE  GRASS,  Extra  Clean;  RVE  GRASS,  Perennial.  English. 

RVE  GRASS,  Perennial,  Austialian;  BYE  GRASS,  Italian;  JOHNSON  GRASS,  or  Eveigreen  MUlet 
MEJQUITB  GRASS  SEED,  ONION  SETS,  TOP  ONIONS. 

SEND  ^-OR  OUR   OATALOOaB    OF    GARDEN,    FLOWER    AND    TREE  SEEDS. 

We  sell  the  Highest  Grade  of  Or^ss  and  Clever  fleodg  that  is  offered  in  this  coantry.  The 

difference  in  price  between  choice,  clean  seed  and  second  or  third  quality  is  from  one  to  two  cents  per  poand. 
Be  snre  and  obtsin  oar  samples  and  prices  before  yea  bay  elsewhere.  We  are  always  in  the 
market  to  buy  Alfalfa,  Clover  and  Timothy  Seeds. 


640  ACRES. 


ESTABLISHED  1884. 


FANOHER  CREEK  NURSERY, 

FRESNO,  CAL. 
X, 000,000  r^nxjiT  Titij^'s, 

300,000   Grni3LT*El  VIKTDEIS. 

OOMPRISING  ALL  THE  LEADING  VARIETIES 

Free  from  Peats  and  Guaranteed  to  be  Oalifornia  Grown. 

A  COMPLETE  ASSOBTHEBTT  OF  :R0SES  PALMS,  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Price  Lilt. 

GEO.  C.  BOEDING,  Manager. 


WILSON'S 

^  Common-Sense 

SEED 

I  CATALOGUE 

'\  For  1893 


V:  gcs,  aw  Fine  KuK'ruvinijs.  Full  of^ 
ustful  aiKl  instructive  information. 


SENT  FREE.  " 

One  of  the  Most  I^eIiable  CatuloKucN  publisheil. 
All  kiiiilN  of  Guaranteed  (inrden,  Flovrei*  and  Field 
.Seedft,  Fruit  and  Oruunientii I   Trrcn,  Smnll  Frnits. 

The  Great  FREEMAN  POTATO  Given  Away!:: 

('Iioiee  ItoMen,  Flowering  I'lunts  and  Bulbs. 
TII01lO|TC;iIltIlKI>   POUIiTRT,  RcsiNtered  PIGS,; 
(jiormnn  llarea,  &r.,  &c.  Address 

SAMUEL  WILSON,  Seed  Grower,  Mechanicsville,  Pa.| 
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THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO. 
Office,  220  Market  St 


California  Ghristmastide. 

Again  the  holiday  season  comes  to  us  arrayed  in  sun- 
shine and  fragrant  with  flowers.  Not  for  us  is  the  Christ- 
mas environment  of  other  lands,  and  yet  the  difference 
does  not  mar  the  success  of  the  day.  Santa  Glaus'  reindeer 
can  make  as  good  time  with  pneumatic  tire-wheels  as  with 
polished  runners.  A  burning  log  on  the  hearth  is  just  as 
bright  with  a  few  degrees  to  lift  the  thermometer  as 
though  it  had  to  thaw  out  the  mercury.  We  have  no  jolly 
sleigh-rides,  it  is  true,  but  still  the  road  has  its  pleasures. 
Oar  engraving  shows  what  can  be  done  at  Christmas  time 
in  the  way  of  pleasure-riding.  It  is  the  way  they  did  |it 
at  Pasadena  last 
year. 

Let  nobody  de- 
preciate this  sun- 
bright  Christmas 
of  ours.  Do  not 
undervalue  the 
advantages  of  our 
present  country 
and  climate  and 
social  circum- 
stances for  Christ- 
mas keeping  as 
for  other  things. 
Cast  back  a  pleas- 
ant, but  not  a  re- 
gretful eye  to  the 
Christmas  of  the 
old  land,  at  the 
root  of  whose 
pictu  resquenesa 
lay  the  contrast 
between  the  snow 
without  and  the 
blazing  hearth 
within.  Ours 
need  not  he  less 
merrily  celebrat- 
ed because  we  do 
do  not  need  the 
yule  log  to  scare 
away  J  the  fiends 
of  frost  and  fog 
and  rain.  How 
many  are  there 
in  the  old  land 
who  now  once 
more  taste  the 
bitterness  of  the 

season  without  the  cheer  of  the  festival  ?  How  many  who 
have  the  snows,  but  not  the  Christmas  fire — who  hear  the 
bells,  but  whose  thoughts  beat  weary  chime  to  their  glad- 
dening music.  Alas  for  poor  old  Europe  !  With  all  her 
proud  and  picturesque  memories,  her  homes  of  plenty  and 
pleasure  to-night  will  be  only  scattered  stars  on  a  broad 
map  of  sorrow. 

Neither  let  us  forget  that  nature  gives  to  our  Christmas 
an  infinitely  closer  resemblance  to  the  ancient  and  origin- 
al one.  The  shepherds  watching  in  the  fields  of  Bethle- 
hem were  scourged  by  no  snowflakes— no  winter  blasts 
like  those  of  northern  Europe.  Even  in  winter  the  Syrian 
airs  are  genial,  except  on  lofty  Lebanon. 

"  The  palm-tree  waves  by  Parphar, 
Under  Herinon'H  gladsome  hill; 
In  Judah's  clime. 
This  holy  time. 
The  flowers  are  fragrant  still. 
"  Damascus  hath  rainbow  gardens, 
That  are  hloomingilike  the  rose, 
Au(\  there  this  hour, 
The  sacred  bower 
Is^uilt  of  living  boughs." 


Holders  of  sound  winter  apples  need  not  be  in  a  hurry 
to  market  their  product,  even  though  the  demand  is  ac- 
tive and  the  price  fair.  Undesirable  apples  are  coming 
in  in  great  quantities  and  are  being  offered  at  any  price. 
The  market  will  soon  be  comparatively  free  from  these 
inferior  apples  and  then  the  better  qualities  will  have  no 
such  competition. 


A  San  Francisco  morning  paper  published  a  sensa- 
tional article  to  the  eff'ect  that  war  is  imminent  by  the 
flour-trust  on  millers  not  in  the  trust.  It  declares  that 
wages  are  being  reduced,  prices  cut,  the  output  curtailed, 
and  general  means  being  taken  to  lower  the  cost  of  manu- 


An  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  recently  issued 
is  of  great  importance  to  the  horticultural  industry  of 
Southern  California.  It  creates  a  reservation  in  San 
Bernardino  covering  about  48  townships  and  extending 
from  Cajon  Pass  on  the  north  to  San  Gorgonio  Pass  on 
the  south,  taking  in  the  watershed  upon  the  mountains, 
within  the  limit  of  which  the  cutting  of  Government  tim- 
ber will  now  be  prohibited.  The  rights  of  those  who  have 
purchased  timber  land  will  be  respected. 


Thbough  a  blunder  of  the  State  Land  OflSce,  several 
settlers  on  land  northwest  of  Pomona  will  lose  their  homes 
and  farms,  according  to  a  decision  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  In- 
terior. These  set- 
tlers had  bought 
the  land  of  ihe 
State,  which  was 
supposed  to  have 
title,  the  land  be- 
ing in  school  sec- 
tion 36,  granted 
the  State  by  the 
Government.  But 
it  turns  out  that 
the  State  authori- 
ties had  once  giv- 
en up  this  partic- 
ular section,  sup- 
posing it  to  be 
on  the  San  Jose 
ranch,  and  select- 
ed lieu  land. 
Afterward,  the 
State  asisumed  to 
sell  the  land  to 
these  settlers. 
However,  there  is 
nothing  to  pre- 
vent them  secur- 
ing title  to  their 
homes  from  the 
Govjinment,  if 
they  are  willing 
to  pay  the  Gov- 
ernment price. 


A   MIDWINTER   HOLIDAY   OUTFIT  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

facture,  their  purpose  being  to  drive  their  competitors  in- 
to the  trust  or  out  of  business.  The  latter  will  probably 
be  a  very  difficult  thing  to  do,  as  there  are  several  big 
mills  against  the  trust.  A  fight  among  the  mills  is  as 
likely  as  not  to  be  of  actual  benefit  to  the  producer,  as 
long  as  it  does  not  take  the  shape  of  a  direct  attempt  to 
bear  the  wheat  market. 


Humboldt  has  a  canine  humorist  that  barks  at  passers- 
by  and  then  lays  himself  down  and  laughs.  In  a  spirit  of 
pure  fun,  iiome  one  may  some  day  put  a  bullet  through 
doggy,  and  then  barking  at  people  who  generally  mind 
their  own  business  won't  be  so  thoroughly  enjoyable. 


The  Folsom  prison  authorities  Tuesday  ordered  the 
sale  of  40,000  grain  bags  to  consumers  at  6J  cents.  The 
market  price  for  Calcutta  wheat  bags  on  the  same  day 
was  6J@6i  cents. 

Sonoma  County  is  agitating  the  question  of  organizing 
a  Farmers'  Institute,  and  it  is  likely  to  be  done  at  an 
early  date. 


The  Southern 
Pacific,  the  San 
Francisco  and 
North  Pacific,  and 
the  Pacific  Coast 

Steamship  Companies  have  agreed  to  make  practically  a 
half  rate  in  freights  and  fares  to  the  Mechanics'  Institute 
and  citrus  fair  in  January.  Preparations  for  the  event 
are  now  going  forward  on  a  large  scale. 


An  unauthenlicated  report  appears  in  the  San  Francisco 
press  that  President  Harrison  will,  after  his  term  of  office 
expires,  deliver  occasional  lectures  at  Stanford  University. 
The  plan  is  for  the  President  to  spend  a  part  of  every  win- 
ter in  California  and  to  perform  some  of  the  functions  of  a 
law  professor  while  here.  There  are  many  interesting 
phases  of  international  law  the  President  might  dwell  on, 
if  he  will.  For  instance,  was  his  ultimatum  to  Chili  a 
"  bluff,"  or  did  he  really,  truly  mean  it? 


There  is  talk  of  reviving  the  California  State  Poultry 
Association,  and  ways  and  means  of  reorganization  are 
likely  to  be  discussed  at  the  forthcoming  poultry  meeting 
at  Petaluma.  The  Sonoma  county  association  would  make 
an  excelient'nucleus  for  the  larger  organization,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped^that  the  movement  will  be  successful. 
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The  Week. 

The  weather  has  continued  for  the  most  part  clear,  al- 
though at  times  light  local  rains  have  fallen.  Winds  have 
been  prevalent  but  not  violent  as  a  rule;  only  locally  de- 
structive, and  then  only  in  slight  degree.  The  tempera- 
lure  has  dropped  below  freezing  at  some  low  valley  points 
but  not,  80  far  as  we  have  heard,  in  citrus  fruit  districts. 
At  present  aerial  affairs  seem  somewhat  unsettled  and  rain 
may  fall. 

The  clear  days  have  been  used  to  their  utmost  in  Christ- 
mas preparations.  The  shops  have  been  filled  to  reple- 
tion and  transportation  companies  overtaxed.  The  mar- 
kets show  an  amount  and  variety  of  Christmas  cheer  to 
satisfy  the  most  exacting.  The  impulse  to  charity  seems 
in  the  air,  and  even  those  sitting  in  the  shadow  may  see  a 
great  liwht.  Such  is  the  true  spirit  of  the  day  and  of  Him 
whose  birth  the  Christian  world  commemorates. 


Orovillb  Oranges. — We  are  indebted  to  the  Oroville 
Citrus  Aisocialion,  growers  and  dealers  in  citrus  fruits  and 
trees,  for  a  sample  box  of  splendid  Washington  Navel 
oranges,  showing  all  the  good  points  of  that  distinguished 
variety.  The  fruit  is  well-ripened  and  delicious,  perfectly 
bright  and  clean,  and  a  speaking  witness  of  the  citrus 
adaptations  of  the  Thermalito  colony,  where  the  groves 
and  nurseries  of  the  company  are  situated. 

A  JouENAL  OF  Botany. — The  Department  of  Botany 
of  the  State  University  is  advancing  with  much  spirit  un- 
der the  charge  of  Prof.  E.  L.  Greene.  The  department 
announces  the  publication  of  a  botanical  journal  to  be  en- 
titled Erythea,  th«  first  issues  of  which  will  contain  papers 
by  Prof.  Greene,  W.  L.  Jepson  and  others.  Instructor 
Howe  will  make  contributions  on  his  specialty,  crypto- 
gamic  botany.  It  is  not  expected  that  the  venture  will 
yield  a  profit,  but  if  it  meets  its  cost  it  will  satisfy  its  pro- 
jaclorH,  who  will  be  gratified  at  any  encouragement  that 
may  be  shown  them.  Mr.  W.  L.  Jepson  of  Berkeley  is 
to  edit  the  publication. 


Christmas. 

Whatever  may  be  the  general  decision  on  claims  made 
for  the  good  old  times  as  superior  to  the  new,  there  is  one 
matter  in  which  the  new  must  be  conceded  infinitely  better 
than  the  old,  and  that  is  the  popular  conception  of  Christ- 
mas and  proper  observance  of  it.  Whether  the  pagan 
orgies  which  from  time  immemorial  celebrated  the  return 
of  the  sun  from  his  far  southern  wandering  had  aught  to 
do  with  the  institution  of  the  chief  Christmas  holiday,  is 
difficult  to  determine  and  is  of  little  moment.  It  seems 
clear,  however,  that  the  early  observance  of  Christmastide 
had  much  of  heathenish  spirit  and  manner  in  it,  and  to  that 
extent  at  least  was  false  to  the  name  it  bore.  It  is  not 
strange  that  the  early  efforts  of  the  Christian  church  were 
directed  to  the  displacement  of  revels  and  the  substitution 
therefor  of  a  reverent,  religious  spirit.  It  was  wise,  per- 
haps, that  the  change  was  sought  through  dramatic  ave- 
nues; possibly  by  no  other  route  could  the  people  be  led. 
The  improvement  was  notable,  and  perhaps  as  great  as  the 
popular  enlightenment  could  foster,  and  yet  each  century 
since  has  brought  the  world  nearer  to  a  true  conception  of 
the  Christmas  spirit  and  to  celebrations  which  properly 
reflect  that  spirit.  The  result  of  this  evolutionary 
process,  is  that  though  old  terms  and  old  manners  are  still 
current  in  Christmas  sayings  and  doings,  and  will  prob- 
ably be  long  retained  because  of  their  picturequeness  or 
traditional  glory,  the  Christmas  which  we  to-day  accept 
and  celebrate  is  nearer  to  the  teachings  and  spirit  of  the 
Great  Master  than  any  conception  which  enchained  the 
ancient  mind. 

It  is  one  of  the  greatest  charms  of  Christianity,  and  one 
of  the  great  proofs  of  its  soundness  as  a  mode  of  religious 
belief,  that  it  not  only  leads  to  enlightenment  and  dis- 
seminates enlightenment,  but  its  truth  shines  out  more 
clearly  as  men's  minds  rise  to  higher  conceptions.  The 
putting  aside  of  dogmas  which  have  been  promulgated  in 
the  Christian  name  has  been  the  striking  off  of  shackles 
from  the  Christian  spirit.  The  revision  of  creeds  has  al- 
lowed this  spirit  to  expand  until  its  breadth  is  more  and 
more  clearly  seen  to  embrace  all  that  humanity  needs,  or 
can  hope  for,  for  this  world  and  the  world  to  come.  With 
this  truer  conception  of  the  universality  and  suflSciency 
of  Christianity  has  come  a  truer  and  wider  appreciation  of 
the  significance  of  Christmas  as  the  great  religious  holiday 
of  the  year  and  the  higher  and  truer  regard  for  the  Christ- 
spirit  as  a  moving  force  in  human  thought  and  action. 

It  is  unquestionably  true  that  we  are  coming  to  regard 
Christmas  more  and  more  for  its  spirit  and  less  for  its  form 
and  formalities.  The  Christmas  spirit  is  the  gospel  of  un- 
selfishness, and  of  nothing  else  has  the  world  always  stood 
in  such  great  need.  Would  it  be  difficult  to  prove  that  a 
more  kindly  and  fraternal  spirit  prevails  throughout  the 
world  than  formerly  ?  Can  it  not  be  shown  that  indi- 
vidual intercourse  never  approached  the  golden  rule  so 
closely  as  now  ?  Certainly,  the  course  of  humanity  seems 
to  be  moving  in  these  beneficent  lines,  which  are  lighted 
by  the  Star  of  Bethlehem. 

If  such  be  the  direction  in  which  the  world  is  moving 
toward  a  nobler  humanity  and  toward  the  likeness  in 
which  the  Creator  made  man,  the  approach  of  Christmas 
should  awaken  in  all  of  us  firmer  resolves  and  higher 
aspirations.  Upon  many  of  us  life's  burdens  rest  quite 
heavily.  Our  waking  hours  may  be  charged  with  cum- 
bering cares.  To  lives  thus  burdened  the  gladsome  holi- 
days with  their  merry  makings  and  reunions  should  come 
as  angels  giving  rest  and  joyful  diversions.  Then  the 
glad  greeting  of  friends  and  relatives  should  bring  con- 
vincing proof  that  affection  does  not  grow  old.  Then  the 
loving  words  of  a  wife  should  teach  the  heart  that  its 
deepest  emotions  can  still  gild  the  life  with  light  and  joy. 
Then  the  merry  cries  of  happy  children,  sweet  as  the  notes 
of  song  birds,  should  fill  the  mind  with  thoughts  of  life's 
most  precious  treasures.  And  then,  with  the  glory  of  an 
unselfish  emotion,  let  thanks  arise  to  the  Giver  of  all  these 
lives  to  love  and  labor  for  and  the  inmost  soul  will  glow 
with  gladness  at  the  assurance  that  "  no  man  liveth  to 
himself;  neither  dieth  to  himself." 

It  has  been  often  said  that  the  greatest  evil  of  the  pres- 
ent day  is  the  thirst  for  material  advancement;  the  greed 
which  piles  millions  upon  conscience  until  its  voice  is 
hushed  forever.  An  agency  most  potent  to  thwart  this 
evil  influence  which  saps  our  manhood,  are  the  thoughts 
which  Christmas  time  invites.  "  He  who  w  ent  about  do- 
ing good  "  in  the  lanes  and  byways  of  Judea  stands  before 
the  world,  both  in  religions  and  secular  literature,  as  the 
noblest  example  of  self-iacrifice  and  of  disinterested  labor 
and  suffering  for  others  which  the  mind  of  man  can  con- 
ceive of.  No  heart  into  which  can  steal  the  faintest  ap- 
preciation of  His  character  and  which  can  arouse  itself  to 
the  extent  of  the  slightest  emotion  on  the  subject,  can 
fail  to  perceive  that  the  too  prevalent  self-seeking  and 
self  serving  of  the  day  is  false,  even  to  the  human  idea  of 
the  truth  and  nobility  of  manhood. 

Starting  with  this  as  the  central  idea  in  the  good  Christ- 


mas customs  and  observances,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  its 
spirit  gives  life  and  significance  to  them  all.  From  the 
"  Merry  Christmas  "  wishings  of  the  early  dawn,  when  the 
pattering  of  eager  feet  wakes  us  to  hear  the  prayers  of  our 
children  for  our  joy,  up  to  the  hospitable  spread  of  bounty 
on  our  board,  and  the  glad  anthem  of  praise  which  fills 
cathedral  domes,  the  lesson  which  the  day  imparts  is 
that  of  the  joy  of  making  others  happy  and  in  their  joy  to 
find  our  own.  It  is  a  noble  thought.  It  is  even  nobler 
and  higher  than  humanity.    It  is  divine. 


Death  of  Two  Prominent  Citizens. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  deaths  of  two  citizens  of 
long  career  and  great  prominence  in  the  agricultural  im- 
plement trade  in  this  city  should  have  occurred  the  same 
week. 

Walter  N.  Hawley,  for  many  years  directly  occupied  in 
the  management  of  the  business  of  Marcus  C.  Hawley  & 
Co.,  and  of  its  successor  the  Hawley  Bros.  Hardware  Oo„ 
died  in  Santa  Barbara  on  Sunday  night.  He  moved  to 
Santa  Barbara  about  six  years  ago  and  employed  his  capi- 
tal and  energy  in  advancing  the  improvements  and  inter- 
ests of  that  city,  where  he  was  greatly  honored  and  es- 
teemed. Most  of  our  readers  probably  knew  him  from  his 
long  and  active  service  with  his  firm  in  this  city.  He  was 
a  man  of  genial  and  kindly  address  and  of  good  business 
qualifications. 

Livingston  L.  Baker,  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Baker 
&  Hamilton  of  this  city  and  Sacramento,  died  suddenly 
at  his  home  in  this  city  on  Tuesday  night.  He  was  a 
pioneer,  having  joined  with  Robert  M.  Hamilton  in  the 
establishment  of  the  firm  in  Sacramento  in  1851.  Mr. 
Hamilton  survives  his  partner,  but  is  an  invalid,  and  the 
management  of  the  business  has  devolved  upon  Col. 
Baker.  In  addition  to  the  honorable  position  gained  by 
him  as  a  merchant  and  manufacturer.  Col.  Baker  was  a 
leader  in  many  progressive  enterprises  and  in  social  and 
political  afi'airs.  His  honorable  course  and  public  services 
will  long  be  remembered. 


The  State  jute  mill  at  San  Quentin  was  established 
about  ten  years  ago  with  a  plant  of  100  looms  and  a  capac- 
ity of  2,500,000  bags  annually.  Six  years  ago  the  Legisla- 
ture appropriated  $160,000  for  machinery  to  double  the 
capacity  of  the  San  Quentin  mill.  The  prison  authorities 
are  now  putting  in  the  plant,  and  by  another  year  the  ca- 
pacity will  be  5,000,000  bags.  Several  attempts  have  been 
made  to  introduce  the  manufacture  of  grain  bags  at  Fol- 
som  prison,  but  some  objections  were  made,  mainly  on  ques- 
tions of  local  conditions.  The  principal  of  these  are  the  dry- 
ness of  the  atmosphere,  which  causes  ashrinkage  in  the  jute, 
and  renders  it  brittle  and  liable  to  break.  Folsom  being 
on  the  line  of  a  railroad,  the  freight  charges  on  the  pro- 
duct, water  transportation  not  being  available,  would  be 
very  large,  and  would  increase  the  cost  to  the  farmer. 


The  protest  of  the  wine  men  that  they  had  not  been 
allotted  sufiicient  space  at  the  World's  Fair  in  which  to 
make  an  exhibit  has  been  effectual,  and  the  commission 
has  not  only  granted  them  larger  space  but  made  an 
additional  appropriation  for  iheir  use.  This  very  impor- 
tant industry  will  therefore  be  amply  represented  at  the 
great  exposition. 

The  Carson  Appeal  gravely  states  that  sawdust  is  a  fine 
fattener,  and  recommends  it  as  feed  to  hogs.  If  the  Appeal 
man  should  by  any  misfortune  run  out  of  sawdust,  he 
might  try  shavings.  There  is  much  testimony — such  as  it 
is — that  shavings  is  an  admirable  feed,  if  the  hogs  are  first 
hitched  up  with  pairs  of  green  goggles. 


A  MODEEN  Oregon  Solomon,  who  has  recently  said  that 
the  Columbus  who  "  discovers  a  method  of  making  each 
hen  lay  a  dozen  more  eggs  per  year  deserves  the  gratitude 
of  the  agricultural  world  far  more  than  the  man  who  has 
a  horse  that  breaks  the  record,"  knew  pretty  nearly  what 
he  was  talking  about. 

The  fact  that  the  bottom  has  dropped  out  of  the  game 
market  because  of  large  shipments  of  Arizona  quail,  mak- 
ing the  slaughter  of  California  quail  somewhat  unprofit- 
able, cannot  be  regarded  as  an  unmixed  calamity.  The 
California  bird  may  not  hereafter  be  killed  so  ruthlessly 
and  in  such  large  numbers. 


The  experiment  of  feeding  sheep  and  cattle  at  Chino 
with  beet  pulp  is  a  pronounced  success.  Beets  are  brought 
in  from  the  fields,  chopped  up,  and  fed  with  the  pulp  and 
hay;  but  pulp  is  the  mainstay,  and  has  proven  very 
fattening. 

Four  fruit-driers  in  the  vicinity  of  Hanford  have  been 
recently  totally  or  partly  destroyed  by  fire.  It  ought  to  be 
unnecessary  to  caution  all  fruit  men  to  be  exceedingly 
careful  about  their  fires;  but  it  seems  it  is  not. 
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From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

It  is  cbaracetristic  of  the  so-called  '•Political  Press" 
that  in  its  discussions  concerning  the  coming  senatorial 
election  it  should  hare  much  to  say  about  candidates  and 
nothing  about  qualifications  as  distinct  from  candidates. 
If  anywhere  along  the  line  there  is  anxiety  to  secure  the 
services  of  the  best  possible  man,  at  all  comparable  with 
the  wish  to  win  with  some  particular  man,  we  have  failed 
to  discover  it.  The  old-fashioned  rule  of  fixing  the  con- 
ditions and  then  seeking  the  man  to  fit  them  seems  to  be 
superseded  by  a  system  which  finds  the  man  and  then  seeks 
to  warp  the  conditions  to  his  personal  measure.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  this  plan  of  skinning  the  rabbit  from  the 
wrong  end  results  three  times  out  of  five  in  a  badly-botched 
job.  So  long  as  it  is  allowed  to  stand  as  the  practice  in 
Senatorial  elections,  its  consequence  will  be  just  such  mis- 
carriages as  those  vhich  have  half-filled  our  national 
councils  with  monopolists  like  Stanford  of  California, 
with  corporation  agents  like  Mitchell  of  Oregon  and  polit- 
ical corruptionists  like  Hill  of  New  York. 

But  a  sign  of  healthy  sentiment  in  this  relation  is  not 
wanting.  Evidences  of  general  disapproval,  both  of  the 
practice  and  of  its  results,  may  be  seen  in  the  popularity 
of  the  movement  for  election  of  United  States  Sena- 
tors by  direct  vote.  The  overwhelming  support  given  to 
this  proposition  at  our  recent  State  election  shows  that 
the  people  of  California  have  learned  a  lesson  from  ex- 
perience. Tbey  are  dissatisfied  with  the  present  method 
of  electing  Senators  because  it  enables  the  wrong  man  to 
get  into  the  Senate,  and  they  prefer  to  take  the  matter  of 
selection  into  their  own  hands.  But  the  coming  vacancy 
is  to  be  filled  in  the  old  way  and  it  behooves  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  in  the  Legislature,  in  choosing  the  man, 
to  answer  the  demands  of  the  public.  What  is  wanted 
is  a  man  whose  public  and  private  character  are  alike 
without  reproach;  who  is  in  the  healthful  maturity 
of  physical  and  mental  powers;  whose  knowledge  of 
the  State  is  a  result  of  personal  observation  and 
acquaintance  with  all  parts  of  it;  who  is  qualified  by  the 
breadth  and  solidity  of  his  general  knowledge  to  deal  with 
questions  of  national  policy;  who  has  no  relations  and  no 
record  of  past  relations  identifying  him  with  the  interests  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company;  a  man  to  whom  the 
public  may  look  for  intelligent  and  frank  expressions  of 
judgment  upon  public  questions  as  they  arise — in  short,  a 
loyal  Californian  of  clean  character  and  connections, 
respectable  career,  personal  energy  and  business  habits. 
These  requirements  the  politicians  will  say  are 
severe,  but  we  appeal  to  the  people  of  California  if  they 
are  too  severe  I  A  man  who  is  not  able  to  fill  each  and  every 
count  in  this  list  of  conditions  is  not  fit  to  represent  Cali- 
fornia and  will  not  be  acceptable  to  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  Legislature  will  do  well  to  bear  this  in 
mind.  If  such  men  are  rare  among  politicians,  they  are 
common  enough  among  the  people  at  large  and  may  easily 
be  found  in  every  county  of  the  State  if  anybody  will  take 
the  pains  to  look  for  them  seriously.  The  Rural  could 
name  a  dozen  such  among  the  tillers  of  the  soil. 

What  is  needed  by  California  in  the  United  States 
Senate  is  an  honest  man,  strong  in  his  common  sense,  per- 
sonal force  and  business  habits.  He  does  not  need  to  have 
the  gift  of  moving  eloquence  nor  to  be  rich  enough  to 
maintain  an  elaborate  social  state.  Whoever  will  take 
the  pains  to  review  the  national  councils  will  observe  that 
the  plain  men  who  attend  diligently  to  business  really 
achieve  the  best  results.  The  time  when  lofty  eloquence 
was  the  first  and  chief  requirement  in  a  United  States 
Senator  has  gone  by,  and  men  are  now  valued  in  the 
Senate,  as  elsewhere,  for  substantial  merits  of  mind  and 
habit  rather  than  for  magnetic  and  spectacular  qualities. 
It  is  not  the  power  of  persuasive  speech  nor  the  influence 
of  social  station  that  wins  success  in  the  Senate  so  much 
as  businesslike  effort  intelligently  and  persistently  applied. 


It  is  an  old  observation  that  while  dissociated  and 
even  unfriendly  elements  may  sometimes  be  organized  for 
a  political  campaign  they  can  never  be  brought  into  cor- 
dial and  steadfast  support  of  an  administration.  The 
winning  of  a  notable  success  by  such  a  combination  is  the 
certain  prelu'le  of  controversy  and  disintegration.  Here- 
in lies  the  particular  weakness  of  the  President-elect.  He 
was  elected  by  a  temporary  combination  of  three  distinct 
political  elements — the  Old  Line  Democrats,  the  Tammany- 
ites  and  the  Mugwumps — and  between  these  several  forces 
there  are  no  points  of  political  sympathy  or  affinity. 
They  are  wide  apart  in  views,  habits,  tastes  and  motives 
and  they  hate  each  other  with  a  holy  hatred.  Something 
like  this  was  said  in  these  columns  immediately  after  the 
election  and  it  was  added  that  fusion  and  compromise 
were  alike  out,  of  the  question;  that  Mr.  Cleveland 
would  have  to  choose  one  of  three  lines  of 
policy  and  that  he  would  soon  find  himself  antagonized 
by  the  eiementA  which  he   would    be    compelled  to 


slight.  The  election  is  not  two  months  past  and  the  in- 
auguration is  more  than  two  months  ahead  —  but  the 
prophecy  is  in  the  beginning  of  its  fulfillment. 

Already  two  incidents  have  shown  the  drift  of  things. 
About  two  weeks  ago  the  Reform  Club,  a  Democratic- 
Mugwump  association  of  New  York,  gave  Mr.  Cleveland  a 
dinner  and  among  those  invited  to  sit  at  the  head  of  the 
table  was  Speaker  Crisp  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Mr.  Crisp  understood  that  he  would  be  caUed  upon  to 
speak  and  in  anticipation  prepared  an  address  and  gup- 
plied  the  Associated  Press  v/ith  (,a  copy.  But  Mr.  Crisp 
was  not  called  upon  and  construing  the  omission  as  a  snub 
resented  it  by  withdrawing  from  the  banquet.  The  incident 
roused  a  great  stir  and  the  papers  made  the  most  of  it. 
Mr.  Crisp  when  interviewed  said  without  reserve  that  he  felt 
that  he  had  been  slighted;  that  he  understood  from  the 
terms  of  his  invitation  that  he  was  to  speak  and  that  he 
should  not  have  made  the  journey  from  Washington  to 
New  York  merely  to  sit  quietly  at  the  feet  of  Mr.  Cleve- 
land, In  his  view  the  snub  was  not  only  personal  to  him- 
self but  a  reflection  on  the  Old  Line  element  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  That  he  was  not  alone  in  this  estimate  of  the 
matter  was  shown  by  the  comments  of  newspapers  of  all 
shades  of  politics;  and  was  most  emphatically  illustrated 
by  the  attitude  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  On  his 
his  first  appearance  after  his  return,  the  Speaker  was 
greeted  with  an  ovation  designed  to  express  the 
sympathy  of  Congress  with  him  as  against  Mr.  Cleveland. 
The  snub  was  finally  condoned  by  a  note  of  apology  from 
the  president  ot  the  Reform  Club;  but  while  matters  are 
thus  nominally  smoothed  over,  the  impression  remains 
that  Mr.  Cleveland  is  not  favorable  to  Mr.  Crisp's  re-elec- 
tion to  the  speakership,  and  that  not  only  Mr.  Crisp,  but 
the  element  which  he  represents,  will  not  be  in  touch  with 
the  new  administration.  The  explanation  given  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Reform  Club  of  the  failure  to  call  upon  Mr. 
Crisp  for  a  speech  is  that  he  is  not  in  sympathy  with  the 
purposes  of  the  Club;  but  Mr.  Crisp's  friends  will  never 
be  brought  to  believe  that  he  was  not  included  in  the 
original  list  of  speakers,  and  that  his  name  was  crossed 
out  at  the  request  of  the  President-elect.  Thus,  straw 
number  one  shows  that  the  wind  between  Mr.  Cleveland 
and  the  Old  Line  Democracy  is  blowing  "  contrariwise." 

The  treatment  accorded  to  Crisp,  and  through  him  to 
his  element  of  the  Democracy,  is  matched  by  Mr.  Cleve- 
land's treatment  of  Tammany.  It  is  alleged  that  he  not 
only  failed  to  attend  a  banquet  given  by  the  Tammany 
Society  to  Mayor-elect  Gilroy  of  New  York  City,  but 
failed  to  reply  to  a  note  of  invitation.  Another  indica- 
tion of  a  breach  with  Tammany  is  Mr.  Cleveland's  open 
hostility  to  Murphy,  the  Tammany  candidate  for  the  New 
York  Senatorship.  The  feeling  of  Tammany  is  shown  by 
the  comment  of  its  chief  spokesman,  Bourke  Cochran,  on 
the  Crisp  incident.  He  said:  "  I  told  you  all  about  those 
people.  When  we  took  up  the  managemtnt  of  the  cam- 
paign in  New  York  we  refused  to  give  them  a  single  ap- 
pointment or  a  chance  to  speak.  They  would  have  ruined 
everything.  Yet  now,  when  everything  is  over  and  we 
have  won  the  battle,  these  600  Mugwumps  come  forward 
and  want  to  read  600,000  regular  Democrats  out  of  the 
party."  Straw  number  two  shows  that  the  wind  between 
Mr.  Cleveland  and  the  Tammany  Democracy  is  "  contrari- 
wise." 

Clearly  Mr.  Cleveland  is  confronted  with  positive 
incompatibility  of  the  elements  which  brought  about  his 
election.  He  cannot  fuse  them  into  a  new  Democratic 
party  because  their  differences  are  too  radical  for  union. 
Like  oil  and  water,  they  will  not  mix.  His  best 
policy  will  be  to  cut  loose  from  all  entanglements, 
decline  the  domination  of  any  section  or  faction  either  in- 
side or  outside  of  his  party,  and  to  serve  with  diligence 
the  interests  of  all  the  people  without  regard  to  politics. 


The  Nicaragua  Canal  scheme  is  in  process 
of  amendment  and  in  remodeled  form  will 
be  warmly  urged  upon  Congress  after  the  holiday 
recess.  The  amended  measure  is  not  yet  complete  but  it 
will,  so  Senator  Morgan  says,  amount  practically  to  a 
transfer  of  the  project  from  private  to  Government  owner- 
ship. This  is  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished.  If 
a  way  can  be  found — we  have  heretofore  accepted  the  dic- 
tum of  reputable  lawyers  that  there  was  no  way — by 
which  the  Government  may  acquire  the  interest  of  the 
company,  build  the  canal  on  its  own  account  and  own  and 
control  it  when  completed,  then  by  all  means  the  project 
should  be  takeu  up  with  the  least  possible  delay.  The 
sentiment  of  the  country,  we  believe,  would  be  almost 
unanimous  in  support  of  such  a  proposition.  But  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  new  scheme  is  to  have  the  Government 
put  up  the  money  while  leaving  the  project  under  private 
control,  it  should  not  be  accepted.  If  the  Government  is 
to  supply  the  funds  it  must  control  their  disbursement  and 
must  own  the  works  when  completed. 

The  more  we  study  this  canal  matter,  the  less  serious 


seem  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  absolute  government 
ownership  and  the  more  serious  seem  the  dangers  of 
private  ownership.  We  are  coming  to  believe  that  the 
lawyers  have  quite  unnecessarily  made  a  bug-a-boo  out 
of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty.  Let  the  Government  in- 
form Great  Britain  that  after  a  specific  date  (to  be  named) 
it  will  disregard  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  in  so  far  as  it 
prohibits  ownership,  operation  and  fortification  of  a  ship 
canal  across  Nicaragua;  then  let  it  acquire  the  rights  of 
the  Canal  Company,  paying  therefor  a  fair  price;  then  let 
it  build  the  canal,  fortify  it  and  operate  it.  So  far  as 
we  are  able  to  see,  this  course  is  entirely  practicable. 
There  would  be  no  difficulty  about  buying  the  interest  of 
the  Canal  Company,  and  there  would  certainly  be  no 
trouble  about  raising  the  money  to  put  the  job  through. 
The  only  obstacle  is  a  treaty  with  England  which  ought 
never  to  have  been  made.  The  way  to  correct  this  mistake 
is  after  giving  England  fair  notice  to  declare  the  pro- 
hibitory provisions  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  null  and 
void.  Of  course  it  would  be  much  better  if  the  original 
blunder  had  never  been  made;  but  it  is  not  in  reason  that 
it  should  be  allowed  to  stand  forever  a  bar  to  legitimate 
enterprise  and  to  the  forward  j^march  of  human 
achievement. 

We  are  not  unmindful  that  this  view  of  the  matter  is  in 
a  certain  degree  out  of  accord  with  opinions  expressed  in 
these  columns  some  months  ago.  But  we  have  devoted  to 
the  subject  new  study  and  new  consideration;  we  are  con- 
vinced that  the  lawyers  have  given  to  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty  an  importance  not  properly  its  due.  In  this  ma- 
turer  view  of  the  matter,  we  cannot  see  any  sound  reason 
why  the  Government  should  not  buikl  and  own  the  canal. 
We  are  frank  in  stating  the  newer  judgment,  believing  it 
infinitely  more  important  to  be  right  than  to  be  consistent. 


Information  that  Mr.  Blaine  lies  at  his  home  in  Wash- 
ington sick  unto  death  will  be  a  matter  of  personal  grief 
to  very  many  of  our  readers.  Perhaps  no  American  whose 
career  was  purely  civic  has  ever  been  so  warmly  admired 
by  masses  of  his  fellow  citizens  as  has  Mr.  Blaine;  and 
it  is  certain  that  his  death  will  be  more  generally  mourned 
than  would  be  that  of  any  other  man  definitely  retired 
from  public  life.  His  ailment  is  waxy  degeneration  of 
the  kidneys,  from  which  he  has  long  suffered,  and  the 
physicians  say  that  there  is  no  hope — that  his  life  is  slowly 
ebbing  away.  In  all  likelihood  he  will  not  live  to  see  the 
New  Year  and  it  is  even  probable  that  he  shall  have 
passed  away  before  these  lines  are  read. 


Dipped  Raisins. 

An  improved  method  of  diying  raisins  is  in  use  among 
Fresno  packers.  The  process  consists  of  placing  the  grapes 
in  dipping  pans  with  perforated  bottoms.  These  pans  of 
grapes  are  then  submerged  in  vats  of  boiling  hot  lye,  the 
preparation  consisting  of  one  pound  of  concentrated  lye  to 
15  gallons  of  water.  The  grapes  are  dipped  in  the  lye  for 
an  instant  only  and  then  brought  to  the  air  to  cool;  this  is 
repeated  three  times,  the  entire  operation  lasting  only 
about  half  a  minute.  The  dipping  of  the  grapes  into  the 
hot  liquid  and  almost  instantly  afterward  exposing  them 
to  the  cool  air  causes  the  grape  skin  to  break  open  in  many 
places.  This  exposes  the  inside  of  the  grapes  to  the  sun, 
besides  softening  the  skin.  Before  being  placed  upon  the 
trays  to  dry,  however,  the  grapes  are  rinsed  off  in  pure,  cold 
water.    The  cost  of  the  dipping  operation  is  very  small. 

The  pack  put  up  by  this  method  is  called  the  California 
Valencias.    It  is  said  to  be  satisfactory. 

An  Improved  Vine  Puller. 

Our  Napa  correspondent,  "  R.,"  sends  us  the  following 
improved  method  of  pulling  vines  out  by  horsepower, 
which  should  be  read  in  connection  with  the  method  de- 
scribed last  week  : 

A  large  number  of  grapevines  will  be  pulled  in  this 
county  this  season.  The  most  expeditious  method  so  far 
used  is  to  take  the  front  wheels  of  a  stout  farm  wagon,  tie 
a  strong  chain,  one  end  to  either  end  of  the  axletree,  quite 
near  the  wheels,  letting  the  chain  form  quite  a  long  loop. 
Hitch  the  team  on  to  the  tongue  and  drive  straddling  the 
rows  of  vines  to  be  pulled.  Let  one  man  attach  the  chain 
under  the  heads  of  vines  by  a  single  twist,  or  even  without 
this  twist  in  the  chain  the  vines  can  be  pulled  up  as  fast  as 
the  team  can  walk. 

Southern  California  expects  to  send  East  this  season 
7000  carloads  of  oranges.  The  figures  are  a  trifle  large, 
perhaps,  but  anyway  the  prospects  are  first-class  for  a  sub- 
stantial increase  over  last  season,  which  was  considerably 
less  than  7000, 

It  is  estimated  that  the  sum  of  $1,000,000  was,  during 
1892,  paid  the  fruitgrowers  at  Vacaville  alone — an  in- 
crease over  1891,  even  though  the  yield  was  smaller.  The 
Solano  growers  ought  to  feel  in  a  reasonably  comfortable 
frame  of  mind. 
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The  State  Raisin  Growers'  Association. 

A  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  California 
State  Raisin  Growers'  Association  was  held  at  Fresno  De- 
cember 14th,  and  the  question  of  regulation  and  control  of 
the  raisin  market  seriously  discussed.  Alex.  Gordon  advo- 
cated the  establishment  of  a  raisin  exchange  and  the  pro- 
motion of  a  bill  to  be  passed  through  the  legislature 
establishing  standard,  recognized  brands  for  raisins;  the 
appointment  of  inspectors  to  see  that  the  raisins  are  packed 
according  to  standard,  and  the  stamping  of  each  box  or 
sack  of  raisins  with  a  stamp  denoting  the  particular  quality 
or  grade  of  raisins  contained  therein;  and  a  penalty  for 
any  person  using  the  standard  brand  of  raisins  upon  any 
raisins  not  up  to  the  quality  specified  thereby. 

Mr.  Gordon  further  stated  that  he  had  been  in  corre- 
spondence with  C.  C.  Wright  of  Modesto,  the  author  of 
Wright's  Irrigation  bill,  who  had  kindly  ofTered  to  draft 
such  a  bill  and  assist  with  his  influence  its  passage  through 
the  legislature. 

Mr.  Motherall,  of  Hanford,  then  moved  that  the  chair 
appoint  a  committee  of  five,  three  of  whom  shall  be  grow- 
ers and  two  packers,  for  the  purpose  of  drafting  a  bill  to 
be  submitted  to  a  mass  meeting  of  growers  for  considera- 
tion before  presentation  to  the  legislature. 

This  resolution  was  carried  and  the  chair  appointed  on 
that  committee,  growers,  Messrs.  Gordon  and  Motherall 
and  Miss  Hatch;  packers.  Colonel  P'orsythe  and  George  B. 
Noble. 

Mr.  Gordon  was  requested  to  write  to  Mr.  Wright  and 
ask  him  to  fix  an  early  day  when  he  could  meet  the  com- 
mittee here. 

Mr.  Motherall  stated  that  Mr.  King,  a  raisin-packer  of 
Hanford,  and  the  Armona  Packing  Company  had  refused 
to  observe  the  prices  for  raisins  as  agreed  upon  with  the 
association  and  the  packers  in  the  State,  and  that  they 
gave  as  a  reason  that  the  San  Francisco  packers  had,  on 
the  25th  of  October,  broken  prices  in  the  Eastern  market, 
and  they  did  not  hear  of  it  or  were  not  notified  by  the  asso- 
ciation until  the  first  day  of  November,  and  he  asked  that 
the  secretary  be  requested  to  write  a  statement  of  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  raisin  market  was  broken  by 
the  San  Francisco  packers  on  the  date  named. 

A  constitution  drawn  up  by  Wm.  Harvey,  secretary  of 
the  association,  indicates  the  plan  upon  which  the  organ- 
ization proposes  to  work.  The  objects  of  the  corporation 
are  stated  to  be  as  follows: 

The  membership  of  this  association  shall  be  limited  as  follows: 

First.  All  persons  who  shall  own,  cultivate  or  control  not  less 
than  five  acres  of  raisin  grapes  shall  be  entitled  to  become  members 
of  this  association,  upon  payment  of  the  dues  provided  for. 

Second.  All  raisin-packers,  whether  private  or  cooperative  or 
commission,  shall,  upon  giving  the  required  undertaking  not  to  mar- 
ket raisins  for  less  than  the  given  price,  and  upon  paying  the  dues, 
be  entitled  to  membership. 

Third.  All  brokers  dealing  in  California  raisins  shall  be  entitled 
to  become  members  of  this  association  upon  signing  the  required  un- 
dertaking to  sustain  prices  and  paying  the  dues  provided  for. 

The  duties  of  members  are:  All  members  of  this  association  who 
are  growers  of  raisins  shall  sign  an  undertaking  which  shall  provide 
that  in  selecting,  marketing  or  consigning  their  raisins,  either  with 
the  packer  or  with  the  broker,  they  shall  agree  to  sell  or  consign  only 
to  packers  and  brokers  who  have  given  the  bond  provided  for  to  ob- 
serve and  maintain  the  minimum  price  for  raisins  which  shall  have 
been  determined  or  provided  for  by  the  executive  committee  of  this 
association. 

All  packers  of  raisins,  who  are  members  of  this  association,  shall 
give  a  bond  for  ten  thousand  dollars,  that  they  will  observe  the  price 
of  raisins  which  shall  from  time  to  time  be  agreed  upon  by  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  this  association,  and  that  they  will  only  employ 
such  brokers  as  are  members  of  the  association  and  who  shall  have 
given  the  association  a  bond  for  twenty  thousand  dollars  not  to  cut 
price? . 

All  brokers  joining  the  association  shall  give  the  association  a  bond 
for  ten  thousand  dollars  that  they  will  observe  and  will  not  sell  raisins 
under  the  minimum  price  which  is  agreed  upon  from  time  to  time  by 
the  executive  committee  of  this  association. 

The  subscription  dues  to  raisin-growers  are  five  cents  per 
acre  of  raisin-grapes;  and  to  cooperative  raisin-packers 
and  brokers  $100  per  annum. 

The  usual  officers,  elected  annually,  are  provided  for. 
The  regular  meetings  shall  be  annual. 

The  property,  affairs  and  business  and  concerns  of  the 
association  shall  be  vested  in  an  executive  committee  of 
sixty — ten  from  raisin  districts  north  of  Mt.  Diablo,  twenty 
from  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  ten  south  of  Tehachapi,  ten 
selected  by  the  packers,  and  ten  by  brokers. 

In  the  executive  committee  is  vested  the  power  to  fix  the 
price  at  which  raisins  shall  be  offered  to  the  jobbers. 

The  executive  committee  shall  meet  not  less  than  once 
every  three  months  or  as  often  as  seems  necessary. 

The  members  of  each  district  are  empowered  to  organize 
divisional  committees  in  the  districts  they  represent. 


Stambonl  Sells  for  $41,000. 

The  famous  stallion  Stamboul,  2:07^,  was  sold  at  auction 
with  the  Hobart  stud,  Tuesday,  in  New  York  for  $41,000, 
to  D.  H.  Harrinr.an,  a  banker.  The  price  is  considered 
very  low,  considering  the  great  merits  of  the  animal,  and 
much  surprise  is  manifested  that  he  did  not  bring  more. 
Bidding  was  slow  and  spiritless. 

Nancy  Lee,  the  dam  of  Nancy  Hanks,  was  next  offered. 
The  first  bid  on  her  was  $3000.  She  finally  went  for 
$7100.  A.  H.  Moore  of  Cloverdale  Stock  Farm  was  the 
purchaser.  Nancy  S.,  daughter  of  Stamboul  and  Nancy 
Lee,  was  bid  in  by  George  Scattergood  of  Philadelphia  for 
$2800.  All  the  other  horses  brought  about  what  they  were 
worth.  Silverone,  2:19^,  brought  $6000,  and  Silverboul, 
by  Stamboul  out  of  Silverware,  $3400.  Alta  Belle,  by 
Electioneer  out  of  Beautiful  Bells,  was  bought  by  William 
Simpson  of  this  city  for  $4100,  and  Belle  Electra,  by  Pied- 
mont, dam  Electa  Belle,  by  J.  B.  Dutcher  of  Paulding,  N. 
Y.,  for  $3300. 

Altogether  44  head  were  disposed  of  for  $125,360,  an 
average  of  $2851. 


Fruit  Notes  From  Campbell. 

Campbell,  Santa  Clara  Co. 

To  THE  Editor: — We  have  tried  many  remedies  (?)  with 
a  view  to  discovering  one  that  would  prevent  the  peach 
tree  borer  from  entering  the  bark  of  our  fruit  trees,  but 
thus  far  with  only  partial  success.  Not  all  those  who  have 
made  experiments  are  prepared  to  report  yet,  not  having 
ascertained  the  results.  Later,  the  results  of  their  efforts 
pro  or  con  will  be  known  and  given  to  the  oress. 

Inclosed  please  find  a  brief  report  of  the  Exchange  meet- 
ing held  at  Campbell,  Cal.  on  the  15th  inst: 

F.  M.  Righter  was  chairman  of  a  meeting  of  the  or- 
chardists  of  Campbell  last  evening  to  hear  E.  F.  Adams  of 
the  County  Fruit  Exchange  set  forth  that  institution's  pros- 
pects. The  fruitgrowers  of  Campbell  naturally  take  great 
interest  in  the  success  of  the  Exchange  from  the  fact  that 
the  plan  originated  among  them  and  the  movement  was  set 
going  by  their  efforts  in  connection  with  the  West  Side 
growers  and  others.  Mr.  Adams,  fully  detailed  the  prog- 
ress made,  and  showed  what  was  yet  deemed  necessary  to 
ensure  success.  He  stated  that  the  capital  required  was 
only  the  sum  necessary  to  purchase  a  lot  and  build  and 
equip  a  warehouse,  and  that  a  subscription  of  three  dollars 
per  acre  of  the  area  of  the  fruits  usually  dried  would  be 
ample  to  supply  that.  Every  fruitgrower  present  took  the 
amount  asked  for  and  several  of  them  much  more. 

Mr.  Adams  very  strongly  emphasized  the  point  that  the 
directors  of  the  Exchange  could  do  a  great  work  for  the 
fruit  interests  of  the  country  if  they  had  behind  them  the 
strength  and  support  of  the  fruitgrowers  to  be  wielded  as 
one  force,  and  that  the  first  thing  for  the  growers  to  do 
was  to  learn  to  work  harmoniously  together,  selecting 
their  directors  with  care  and  judgment  and  then  standing 
by  them  through  thick  and  thin. 

After  some  well-timed  remaks  by  Col.  McGlincy  the 
meeting  adopted  the  following  and  adjourned: 

Resohied,  That  this  meeting  heartily  indorse  the  plans 
and  methods  of  the  County  Fruit  Exchange,  and  pledge  to 
its  management  the  hearty  support  of  the  orchardists  of 
this  community,  including  our  proportion  of  the  capital 
necessary  to  transact  our  own  business.  Campbellite. 


Escondido  Notes. 

San  Diego  Co.,  Dec.  19,  1892. 

To  the  Editor  :— The  recent  rain  left  the  ground  in 
the  best  possible  condition  for  plowing,  and  on  every  hand 
the  plows  are  at  work  and  seeding  is  in  full  blast.  The 
Escondido  Land  and  Town  Company  has  leased  some 
5000  acres  to  private  parties  to  put  into  grain.  The  Mc- 
Coy tract  of  2300  acres  is  leased  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
the  small  farmers  are  all  at  work  throughout  the  valley, 
turning  up  the  rich  red  soil  at  a  rapid  rate.  A  conservative 
estimate  places  the  acreage  to  be  sown  to  grain  this  season 
at  over  30,000  acres,  all  within  ten  miles  of  Escondido. 
Other  portions  of  the  county  are  doing  equally  well,  the 
prospects  being  good  for  a  fine  season  and  an  unpre- 
cedented crop  throughout  the  county. 

The  last  rainfall  amounted  to  about  two  inches.  The 
raisin  crop  is  packed  and  part  of  it  shipped  now,  so  that 
the  ranchers  can  now  turn  their  entire  attention  to  plowing 
and  seeding  and  preparing  for  tree-planting.  The  Land 
and  Town  Co.  will  ship  five  carloads  in  a  few  days,  prob- 
ably to  Chicago.  Some  of  the  growers  and  packers  think 
the  market  will  be  better  in  the  spring,  and  will  hold  their 
crop  till  that  time.  Something  over  a  hundred  boxes  will 
be  put  up  for  the  World's  Fair. 

The  prospects  are  good  for  a  lively  tree-planting  season. 
If  we  have  a  wet  winter,  we  may  have  as  good  a  season  as 
that  of '91,  when  175,000  trees  were  planted  in  the  Escon- 
dido district.  In  the  immediate  valley  the  preference  in 
tree  planting  seems  to  be  given  to  the  lemon  among  citrus 
fruits,  and  to  the  prune  and  peach  among  the  deciduous 
trees,  though  they  all  do  well  here.  R.  A.  Thomas  has  as 
fine  a  specimen  of  the  pomelo  or  grape  fruit  as  can  be 
found  anywhere.  The  tree  is  loaded  down  with  great 
clusters  as  thick  as  they  can  possibly  grow.  The  World's 
Fair  Society  want  to  send  the  tree  to  Chicago. 


Vegetables  for  Eastern  Markets. 

Napa,  Cal.,  Dec.  14,  1892. 

To  the  Editor: — I  was  glad  to  see  in  your  issue  of 
Dec.  loth  an  allusion  to  what  could  be  done  with  the  cab- 
bage crop  by  marketing  it  East.  From  all  advices  it  is 
evident  that  there  will  be  a  famine  of  early  vegetables  at 
Chicago,  not  alone  of  cabbage  but  of  potatoes,  cauliflower, 
asparagus  and  a  number  of  other  early  vegetables  which 
could  be  grown  yet,  in  time  for  spring  sales,  in  our  climate. 

If  our  Fresno  and  Tulare  friends,  who  cannot  see  any- 
thing but  raisins  for  profit,  would  put  in  potatoes  now,  they 
would  produce  a  crop  worth  having  in  April  or  May  for 
Eastern  shipment,  which  might  give  them  some  capital  to 
help  them  through  the  glut  in  raisins  which  is  sure  to  come 
with  the  first  full  crop.  A  word  to  the  wise  should  be  suffi- 
cient. California  has  immense  advantages  in  every  direc- 
tion, but  if  they  are  not  utilized,  what  good  will  they  do  us  ? 
Must  every  man  ride  his  own  hobby,  his  specialty,  to 
death,  or  will  he  learn  in  time  that  there  are  some  advan- 
tages in  mixed  farming  and  a  succession  of  crops. 

George  Hu.smann. 


Humboldt  Cattle  Movement. 

To  the  Editor  : — For  some  years  cattle  have  been 
driven  down  to  the  logging  and  milling  camps  of  Men- 
docino county  from  here,  as  that  has  always  been  consid- 
ered a  good  market  for  beef  cattle.  This  summer  there 
seems  to  be  a  desire  on  the  part  of  some  large  cattle  deal- 


ers to  get  control  of  that  coveted  market,  as  far  as  this  end 
of  the  supply  line  is  concerned.  To  accomplish  this,  about 
1000  head  of  beef  cattle  have  been  bought  up  and  sold,  or 
driven  to  supply  other  markets. 

It  is  probable  that  most  of  the  beef  on  the  Mattole  sec- 
tion is  slated  for  down  the  coast,  and  as  the  Blocksburg 
and  Garberville  country  is  drained,  or  will  be,  when  the 
Charles  ranch  is  stocked,  the  balance  to  be  taken  to 
Eureka.  The  rancher  has  nothing  to  lose  by  the  opera- 
tion, and  where  those  on  the  inside  are  to  make  remains  to 
be  seen.  G.  E.  A. 


California  Trotters  of  1892. 

The  number  of  California  trotters  and  pacers  that,  during 
the  past  year,  entered  the  2:30  list  reached  the  surprising 
and  gratifying  total  of  275  as  against  228  for  the  season  of 
1891.  Of  this  number,  54  have  made  records  of  2:20  and 
below,  exceeding  the  number  entering  the  same  list  in  1891 
by  44.  The  Breeder  and  Sportsman  compiles  the  list  of 
2:20  trotters,  their  records,  their  sires  and  their  sires' 
records,  where  they  have  any,  as  follows: 

Name.  Record.  Sire.  Record. 

Alcona  ]r  2:19   Alcona   

Answer  2:20   Ansel  2:20 

Aster  2:16   Dexter  Prince   

Azote  2:14^  Whips  2:27}^ 

AddieE  2:19   Algona   

Altao  2:i7J^  Altamont  2:265^ 

Ah  There  2:i85i  Electioneer   

Almont  Medium  2:185^  Happy  Medium  2:32}^ 

Avena  (2)  2:i8K  Palo  Alto  2,08% 

Bay  Rum  2:20   Tohn  Sevenoaks   

Bow  Bells  2:i9J<'  Electioneer.."   

Bernal  2:17   Electioneer   

Bellflower  (3)  2:16}^  Electioneer   

Col.  .McNasser  2:17%  Starlight   

Crown  Prince  2:17%  Dexter  Prmce   

Col.  May  2:17   May  Boy  2:26 

Coral  2:18}^  Electionier   

Daly  2:15   Gen.  Benton  2:34^ 

Directum  (3)  2:iiK  Director  2:17 

Deputy  2:i9K  Echo   

Duchess  2:iB'/i  Sidney  2:19^ 

Expedition  (3)  2:ig%  Electioneer   

Edenia  2:17%  Endymion  2:23^ 

Elden  (3)  2:19%  Nephew  2:36 

Fitzsimmons  2:20   Dexter  Prince   

Flora  M  2:16   Richards'  Elector   

Fleet  2:195^  Sidney  (p)  2:195^ 

Georgie  Woodthorpe.  ..2:19%'  Altamont  2:26^ 

Hulda  2:14^  Guy  Wilkes  2:15^ 

Jim  Mulvenna  2:19^  Nutwood  2:18^ 

I.,enmar  2:1(1%  Admar   

Lottery  Ticket  2:19   Dexter  Prince   

Maggie  2:20   Dexter  Prince   

Major  Lambert  (3)  2:19}^  California  Limberl  2:27 

Mabel  H   2:20   Alexander  Button  2:26}^ 

Mount  Vernon  2:18   Nutwood  2:181^ 

Millie  Wilkes  2:19}^  Guy  Wilkes  2:15^ 

Murtha  2:18   Stamboul  2:075^ 

Muta  Wilkes  2:inii  Guy  Wilkes  2:15^ 

Monaco  (3)  2 : 1 9  {4  Electioneer   

Oro  Fino  2:18   Eros  2:29}^ 

Orpbina  (3)  2:19   Norval  2:14% 

Regal  Wilkes  2 : 1 1 M  Guy  Wilkes  2.1$% 

Rowena  (2)  2:17   Azmoor  2:20j<! 

Richmond  Jr  2:15   A.  W.  Richmond   

Silver  Bow  2:i6Ji  Robert  McGregor   2:17^^ 

Steve  Whipple.   2:14   Ham'letonian  Chrisman  

Strathway  2:19   Steinway  2:25^ 

Shylock  2:i6J^  Tom  B=nton   

Sabledale  (2)  2:18^^  Sable  Wilkes  2:18 

Susie  S    2:18   Ham'letonian  Mambrino  

Tippie  2:18%  Echo   

Truman  2:12   Electioneer   

Thornwood  2:195^  Hawthorne   

The  question  of  the  supremacy  of  developed  and  un- 
developed sires  is  not  settled  by  the  above,  because  27  are 
by  sires  with  records  and  27  are  by  sires  that  were  not  de- 
veloped. This  question  in  relation  to  the  California  per- 
formers is  therefore  open  for  debate.  The  pacers  are  not 
counted  in  the  above  list. 

California's  list  far  surpasses  that  of  any  other  State. 


The  flour-millers  of  California  have  ceased  night  work 
and  have  cut  down  wages  and  discharged  a  number  of 
men.  The  men  working  in  the  mills  are  divided  into 
skilled  and  unskilled  workers,  and  as  a  matter  of  course 
their  pay  differs  correspondingly.  A  practical  miller's 
wages  have  for  years  been  from  $4  to  $4  50  for  a 
day's  work  of  12  hours.  Floormen,  sacksewers,  drivers 
and  laborers  were  paid  correspondingly.  The  first  inti- 
mation of  a  reduction  came  in  the  shape  of  an  order  that 
the  aacksewers,  who  were  paid  $3  a  day  would  only  receive 
$2.50  hereafter.  Then  came  a  notice  in  many  of  the  mills 
that  the  establishments,  which  had  been  for  years  running 
night  and  day  without  intermission,  would  no  longer  con- 
tinue to  operate  at  night,  and  that  all  men  working  on 
night  shifts  were  discharged.  This  latter  threw  a  large 
number  of  men  out  of  work,  and  is  the  cause  of  much 
misery  and  malcontent.  Among  the  shippers  and  dealers 
in  produce  there  is  no  reason  known  why  the  mills  should 
reduce  wages  and  hours  just  now.  There  is  no  fall  of 
prices  and  no  surplus  in  the  flour  msrket,  so  that  the  ac- 
tion of  the  combine  is  considered  quite  arbitrary  and  un- 
called for. 

The  first  of  the  new  Spanish- American  line  of  steamers 
to  complete  a  round  trip  arrived  recently  when  the  Grand- 
holm  dropped  anchor,  fifteen  days  from  Oorinto  and  way 
porta.  Her  consignees  are  Otis,  McAllister  &  Co.,  resi- 
dent agents  of  the  new  company.  The  steamer's  manifest 
shows  a  total  freight  of  1,122  bags  of  new  crop  coffee,  di- 
vided by  planters  shipping  from  the  three  ports  of  San 
.Jose  de  Guatemala,  Champerico  and  Ocos.  The  new  line 
has  heavy  engagements  ahead  of  it,  both  up  and  down, 
and  it  is  more  than  hinted  that  it  will  cut  a  prominent 
figure  in  the  war  between  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Oompany  and  the  Panama  Kailroad  Company. 


December  24.  1892. 
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IZ^ORTICULTURE. 


California  Scale  for  Judging  Citrus  Fruits. 

November  i8,  1892. 
The  State  Fruit  Growers'  Convention  held  at  Marysville 
in  November,  1891,  appointed  a  committee  to  formulate  a 
scale  for  the  judging  of  citrus  fruits.  This  committee  con- 
sists of  J.  E.  Cutter  of  Riverside;  J.  R.  Dobbins  of  San 
Gabriel;  S.  J.  Stabler  of  Yuba  City;  and  J.  A.  Clayton  of 
San  Jose. 

After  one  year's  deliberation,  the  committee  presented 
its  report,  as  follows: 

PRELIMINARY  CLASSIFICATION. 

Season:    Early,  December  to  April;  middle,  February 
to  July;  late,  June  to  December. 
Grade:    Large,  medium,  small. 

Managing  committee  from  each  competing  State  or  sec- 
tion to  nominate  varieties  to  any  or  all  of  above  classes, 
with  months,  and,  when  practicable,  dates  for  tests  of  its 
own  fruit  in  the  same.  Fruit  to  be  judged  only  by  stand- 
ards of  its  class.  So  far  as  is  practicable,  no  committee  to 
judge  fruit  of  more  than  one  grade  (as  per  classification 
above). 

Scale.— Oranges. 

Divisions:  Size,  form,  color,  weight,  peel,  fiber,  grain, 
seed,  taste;  to  be  considered  in  order  named. 

Counts  (credits,  points)  to  be  by  units  and  tenths  thereof, 
expressed  decimally.    Possible  total  of  same  to  equal  100. 

1.  SIZE,  o  TO  10. 

Standard:  Large,  126s,  3X  inches  in  diameter;  me- 
dium, 176s,  2  13-16  inches  in  diameter;  small,  2263,  2  7-16 
inches  in  diameter;  tangerines,  etc.,  2\  inches  in  diameter. 

Three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  excess  of  standard  allowed 
(without  discount)  to  "medium  "  and  "  small"  fruit; three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  ditto  to  "  large." 

One-eighth  of  an  inch  below  standard  allowed  (without 
discount)  to  "medium"  and  "small"  fruit;  one-fourth  of 
an  inch  ditto  to  "  large." 

Thereafter,  discount  one  point  for  first  one-eighth  of  an- 
inch  excess  or  deficiency  (additional  to  allowances  speci- 
fied), and  two  points  for  each  excessive  one-eighth. 

2.  FORM,  O  TO  5. 
Standard:    Round,  oval,  ovate,  pyriform. 

Discounts  for  lack  of  symmetry  and  for  form  blemishes. 
Navel  marks  not  to  be  discounted  except  when  of  abnormal 
size  or  of  bad  form. 

3.   COLOR,  o  TO  15. 

Subdivisions:  Bloom,  o  to  2;  of  peel,  o  to  10;  of  flesh, 
o  to  3. 

Standard:  Bloom  to  be  perceptible  and  to  be  dis- 
counted according  to  degree  of  deficiency,  or  of  injury 
thereto.  Peel  to  be  of  rich,  deep  orange  color,  in  natural 
condition,  and  to  be  discounted  according  to  degree  of  de- 
viation therefrom — one  or  more  points.  Rust,  scale  and 
smut  to  be  discounted  five  to  ten  points,  and  fruit  that  gives 
visible  evidence  of  having  been  cleaned  of  the  same  to  be 
subject  to  equal  penalty.  Also,  peel  that  has  been  rubbed 
or  "  polished,"  giving  a  gloss  at  the  expense  of  breaking 
or  pressing  the  oil  cells,  to  suffer  the  same  discount.  Flesh 
to  be  rich,  clear  and  uniform  in  any  of  the  shades  common 
to  fine  fruit. 

Omit  consideration  of  "  Fiesh  Color  "  until  after  concluding  Di- 
vision 5,  "  Peel." 

4.  WEIGHT,  O  TO  10. 
Standard:  Specific  gravity,  i  (equal  to  that  of  water), 
with  buoyancy  of  three-fourths  of  an  ounce  allowed  to 
"large"  fruit;  one-half  of  an  ounce  ditto  to  "medium," 
and  one-fourth  of  an  ounce  ditto  to  "  small,"  ail  without 
discount. 

One  point  to  be  discounted  for  first  one-halt  of  an  ounce 
of  buoyancy  in  excess  of  allowance,  and  thereafter  two 
points  for  each  additional  one-half  of  an  ounce. 

Note. — Buoyancy  may  be  easily  determined  by  clasping  apothe- 
caries' weight  to  fruit  with  light  rubber  elastics  and  then  placing  in 
water. 

5.  PEEL,  O  TO  ID. 

Subdivisions:    Finish,  o  to  3;  protective  quality,  o  to  7. 

Standard:  Of  finish,  smoothness  and  uniformity  of  sur- 
face and  pleasant  touch.  Of  protective  quality,  firm  and 
elastic  texture,  abundant,  compact  and  unbroken  oil  cells; 
and  one-eighth  to  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  thickness. 

Discount,  one  point  for  first  one-thirty-second  of  an  inch 
above  maximum  or  below  minimum,  and  two  points  for 
second  ditto,  provided  that  to  long-picked  and  fully  "  cured  " 
oranges  the  minimum  shall  be  lowered  to  three-thirty- 
seconds  of  an  inch;  and  that  to  fresh-picked  and  to  slightly 
"cured,  large"  fruit  the  maximum  shall  be  raised  to  one 
fourth  of  an  inch. 

Breaking  of  oil  cells,  abrasions  of  peel  and  drying  of 
same,  to  be  subject  to  from  one  to  ten  discounts,  according 
to  degree. 

(Here  consider  "Color  of  Flesh."    See  Division  3.) 

6.  FIBER,  O  TO  8. 

Standard:  .Septa  delicate  and  translucent;  maximum 
diameter  of  core,  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  "large" 
fruit  and  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  other. 

7.  GRAIN,  O  TO  4. 

Standard:    Fineness,  firmness,  compactness. 

8.     SEED,  O    TO  8. 

Standard:    Absence  of. 

Discount  one  point  for  each  of  first  three  seeds;  there- 
after, one-half  point  for  each  additional. 

Each  rudiment  to  be  considered  as  a  seed  if  any  growth 
has  been  developed;  otherwise,  allowed  without  discount. 
9.    lASiE,  o  TO  30. 

Subdivinons:  Sweetness,  o  to  10;  citrous  quality,  o  to  10; 
aroma,  o  to  10. 


Standard:  Clearness  and  definability  of  elements. 
Sweetness  rich,  delicate  rather  than  heavy.  Citrous  quality 
pronounced.    Aroma  pervasive  and  agreeable. 

Deficiency  or  absence  to  be  cause  for  discounts  against 
any  element,  and  excess  to  be  like  cause  against  sweetness, 
and  against  acid  in  citrous  quality. 

Staleness  and  flavors  of  age  or  decay  to  be  discounted 
from  the  aggregate  of  points  in  this  division. 

Lemons. 

Divisions:    Size,  form,  color,  weight,  peel,  fiber,  grain, 
seed,  taste. 

Rules  of  counts  and  discounts  as  in  scale  for  oranges. 
Totals  of  possible  counts  (points),  100. 

1.  SIZE,  o  TO  7. 

Standard:  Large,  250s,  2>^  inches  in  diameter;  me- 
dium, 300S,  2>g  inches  in  diameter;  small,  360s,  inches 
in  diameter. 

All  sizes  between  250s  and  360s  allowed. 

Large  fruit  to  be  discounted  one  point  for  first  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  in  excess,  and  two  points  for  each  succeeding 
one-eighth.  Smaller  to  be  discounted  one  point  for  400s 
(i^  inches),  and  four  points  for  450s  {lyi  inches). 

2.  FORM,  O  TO  3. 

Standard:  Oblong,  with  allowance  of  well-formed  points 
at  stem  and  tip.    Symmetry  required. 

3.  COLOR,  o  TO  10. 
Standard:    Bright,  clear  lemon. 

Discounts,  according  to  degree,  for  green  splashes, 
dashes  of  bronze  or  deep  shades,  or  for  sunburn. 

Rust,  scale,  and  smut,  with  fruit  that  gives  evidence  of 
having  been  cleaned  of  the  same,  to  be  discounted  five  to 
ten  counts. 

Rubbing  or  dusting,  if  heavy  enough  to  press  oil  from 
the  cells,  to  be  causes  for  discount. 

4.  WEIGHT,  O  TO  10. 

Standard:  Specific  gravity,  i  (equal  to  that  of  water), 
with  buoyancy  of  one-half  of  ah  ounce  allowed  to  "  large  " 
lemons  and  one-fourth  of  an  ounce  to  "  medium  "  and 
"  small,"  all  without  discount. 

One  point  to  be  discounted  for  first  one-half  of  an  ounce 
in  excess  of  allowance,  and  two  for  each  one-half  of  an 
ounce  thereafter. 

5.  PEEL,  O  TO  10. 

Subdivisions:    Finish,  o  to  3;  protective  quality,  o  to  7. 

Standards:  For  finish,  to  be  of  smooth,  uniform  sur- 
face, and  of  pleasant  touch.  For  protective  quality,  to  be 
of  strong,  elastic,  and  of  reasonably  firm  texture;  of  abund- 
ant, compact,  and  unbroken  oil  cells,  and  of  thickness  of 
three-thirty-seconds  to  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch. 

To  be  discounted,  two  counts  for  first  one-thirty-second 
of  an  inch  below  minimum,  and  five  counts  for  second 
ditto;  and  one  count  for  first  one-thirtysecond  of  an  inch 
above  maximum,  and  two  for  each  succeeding  ditto;  also, 
one  to  five  points  for  bad  texture,  or  for  deficient  or  broken 
oil  cells. 

6.  FIBER,  O  TO  8. 

Standard:  Septa  delicate  and  translucent.  Core  not  to 
exceed  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  "  large,"  and  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  "  medium  '  and  "  small"  fruit. 

7.  GRAIN,  O  TO  4. 

Standard:    Fineness,  firmness,  compactness. 

To  be  water-colored,  shading  to  blue  rather  than  to  gray. 

8.  SEED,  O  TO  8. 

standard:  Absence  of. 

One  point  to  be  discounted  for  each  of  first  three  seeds, 
and  one-half  point  thereafter  for  each  additional. 

Rudiments  to  be  considered  as  seed  if  any  growth  has 
been  developed;  otherwise,  allowed  without  discount. 

9.     TASTE,  O  TO  40. 

Subdivisions:  Acidity,  o  to  20;  aroma,  o  to  10;  absence 
of  bitterness,  o  to  10. 

In  interstate  competitions,  the  standard  of  acidity  shall 
be  the  highest  per  cent  of  strength  of  acid  found  in  any 
specimen,  determined  by  chemical  test.  In  other  compe- 
titions such  tests  may  be  applied  as  committees  or  compet- 
itors may  require. 

Aroma  shall  be  full  and  of  a  clear  quality. 

Bitterness  to  be  determined  by  slicing  fruit  (including 
peel)  thin,  covering  with  hot  water  and  cooling  slowly;  to 
stand  24  hours  when  practicable.  No  sugar  to  be  used. 
Should  a  trace  of  bitterness  appear  to  the  taste,  discount 
one  point;  should  the  bitterness  be  fairly  defined,  discount 
two  points:  if  pronounced,  discount  five  points,  and  if 
strong,  ten  points. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  DIRECTIONS. 

In  classes  relating  to  general  exhibits  and  to  displays 
that  do  not  require  cutting  the  fruit,  the  provisions  of  the 
scale  shall  apply  in  "  size,"  "  form,"  "  color,"  "  weight,''  and 
"  peel,"  except  that  "  color  of  flesh  "  and  "  protective  qual- 
ity "  (of  "peel")  shaH  not  be  considered,  and  "  weight " 
may  be  determined  by  hand-testing  a  sufficient  number  of 
spfcimens,  instead  of  by  submersion. 

Counts  shall  be  allowed  as  per  scale. 

The  remaining  60  co\mts  of  the  scale  shall  be  appor- 
tioned as  follows,  to- wit: 

Size  of  display  o  to  20 

Design  o  to  20 

Arrangement  o  to  20 

"  Arrangement  "  shall  be  held  to  consist  in  harmonious 
grouping  of  parts  and  in  skillful  execution  of  the  work  of 
setting  up  the  exhibits.  The  summing  of  all  the  counts 
(possible  total,  100)  granted  by  the  judges  will  determine 
the  rank  of  the  exhibits  and  consequent  award. 

Classes  that  require  cutting  of  fruit  and  full  examination  of 
quality  shall  be  judged  by  the  provisions  of  the  scale,  the 
judges  to  examine  so  many  specimens  in  each  as  may 
seem  necessary. 

Adopted  by  unanimous  vote.  B.  M.  Lelong, 

Secretary  of  State  Fruitgrowers'  Convention,  Sixteenth 

Session,  San  Jose,  November  15-18,  1892,  and  of  State 

Board  of  Horticulture. 


What  Ten  Acres  Will  Do. 

Every  year  there  is  a  discussion  in  the  newspapers  and 
much  argument  among  fruitgrowers  concerning  the  revenue 
to  be  had  from  a  well-managed  fruit  ranch  of  ten  acres.  A 
perennial  source  of  inquiry,  also,  among  newcomers  to 
southern  California  with  slender  purses,  is  as  to  what  may 
be  reasonably  expected  from  ten  acres  of  thrifty  fruit-trees 
in  the  way  of  support  for  a  family.  We  have  seen  few 
really  satisfactory  expositions  of  either  side  of  the  discus- 
sion. 

L.  E.  Steele,  who  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Pomolog- 
ical  Society  in  Pomona  recently,  has  given  us  some  figures 
that  show  how  good  a  living  for  his  family  of  five  people 
his  ten  acres  of  various  fruits  made  in  the  San  Gabriel 
valley  west  of  Baldwin's  Santa  Anita  ranch.  "  I  think," 
he  said,  "my  experience  can  be  duplicated  almost  any- 
where in  southern  California  by  the  right  man,  and  it 
proves  the  old-time  argument."  Mr.  Steele  bought  his 
place  and  a  water  right  in  1885  for  $1200.  He  set  out  four 
acres  of  prunes,  two  acres  of  apricots,  one  acre  of  alfalfa, 
two  acres  to  oranges  and  half  an  acre  to  lemons.  He  built 
a  house  for  $1000  more.  He  got  a  living  for«five  years 
from  poultry,  selling  vegetables  and  strawberries  and  doing 
day  labor  until  his  property  came  in  bearing.  Since  then 
he  has  taken  it  easier,  but  is  still  a  most  industrious,  strong 
man. 

Mr.  Steele  has  kept  accurate  account  of  his  ranch 
finances.  He  shows  that  he  sold  crops  from  his  place  in 
1891  for  $1813  and  the  net  profit  was  $1725.  The  money 
came  from  the  following  sources:  From  alfalfa,  $82;  from 
apricots,  $316;  from  prunes,  433;  from  oranges,  S715;  and 
from  lemons,  $267.  For  this  year  his  receipts  from  his 
ten  acres  have  thus  far  been  $1527.  and  he  has  a  crop  of 
oranges  that  will  probably  bring  him  $600  more  next  March. 
His  recent  sales  of  crops  have  been  as  follows:  From 
apricots,  $448;  from  prunes,  $875;  from  alfalfa  $70;  and 
rom  lemons,  $134.  Mr.  Steele  and  his  two  boys  do  all 
he  work  on  the  place,  but  $132  has  been  paid  for  extra 
abor  since  January  ist. — Pomona  Progress. 
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Some  Good  Roses. 

The  following  is  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Pratt's 
essay,  read  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  State  Floral  Society, 
of  which  the  first  part  was  in  last  week's  Rural: 

Now  as  to  the  yellows.  In  these  the  teas  are  rich. 
Marechal  Niel  stands  at  the  head.  It  is  usually  classed 
as  a  Noisette,  for  no  reason  that  I  can  see,  only  that  it  is  a 
climber.  For  a  like  reason  Gloire  de  Dijon  might  be 
classed  as  a  Noisette,  while  clearly  that  too  is  a  tea,  and  a 
very  good  one,  by-the-way,  albeit  a  little  perverse  about 
growing  sometimes. 

Marechal  Niel  needs  a  protected  place  but  plenty  of  sun- 
shine in  the  morning  and  evening.  Budded  on  the  yellow 
Banksia  it  grows  with  more  vigor  than  on  its  own  roots, 
and  of  course  gives  better  flowers.  Both  in  bud  and  open 
flower  Niel  stands  easily  first  amongst  the  yellows,  though 
Perle  des  Jardins  is  a  pretty  close  second.  Indeed  as  a 
commercial  rose  no  yellow  compares  with  Perle,  as  it 
forces  well  and  is  an  abundant  bloomer,  which  qualities 
Marechal  Niel  possesses  in  but  a  slight  degree  compara- 
tively. 

Atiazone  is  another  good  rose,  a  nice,  clean  grower  and 
persistent  bloomer  in  crops.  The  buds  are  really  fine  and 
much  resemble  those  of  Marie  Van  Houtte  and  are  quite 
as  freely  produced.  The  open  flower  is  a  beautiful  yellow, 
pinking  with  age.  It  is  said  not  to  open  well  near  the 
ocean. 

Coquette  de  Lyon  is  a  very  fine,  light  yellow,  semidouble 
rose,  especially  good  in  spring.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Isabella  Sprunt.  The  former  is  best  in  the  open  or  half- 
open  flower  and  the  latter  in  the  bud. 

Madame  Falcot,  a  seedling  from  the  old  Safrano,  is  fine 
in  bud  and  flower,  except  during  hot  weather,  when  they 
have  but  few  petals.    Color  a  deep  yellow. 

Safrano,  to  many,  is  the  only  tea  rose  in  existence,  and 
yet  it  is  only  one  of  a  thousand  or  so.  It  readily  develops 
into  a  tree  of  considerable  size  and  is  always  in  bloom. 
Like  many  others  of  the  class  it  is  prized  principally  for  its 
magnificent  buds.  The  color  is  apricot  yellow  dashed  with 
crimson  on  the  outer  petals  of  the  buds. 

Sunset  is  neatly  the  same  color  as  Safrano,  but  in  bush 
and  flower  it  closely  resembles  Perle  des  Jardins,  from 
which  it  is  a  sport.  It  is  a  fine  rose,  but  not  so  popular  as 
the  parent  sort. 

Shirley  Hibberd  is  a  poor  grower,  but  its  color — a  deep 
orange — is  taking,  and  many  people  will  have  it  on  that 
account. 

Vallee  de  Chamounix  is  a  sott  in  much  demand.  It 
grows  well  and  blooms  freely.  The  buds  are  golden  yel- 
low dashed  with  crimson,  while  in  the  open  flower  the  cen- 
ter is  salmon  shaded  with  crimson,  and  the  outer  portion 
creamy  white.  In  this  respect  it  resembles  Claire  Carnof, 
but  in  shape  it  is  not  so  graceful  as  that  excellent  sort. 

Laurette  Messimy  is  a  new  sort,  in  shape  something  like 
Chamounix  but  hardly  so  full.  In  fact  the  open  flower  is 
too  loose  to  be  of  much  value,  but  the  buds — oh,  ye  gods  I — 
was  there  anything  ever  created  more  exquisitely  fair  to 
look  upon  The  colors  are  a  blending  of  yellow  and  crim- 
son, but  in  a  way  that  produces  a  glowing  and  delightful 
harmony  not  seen  in  any  other  rose.  The  nearest  approach 
is  the  buds  of  Beauty  of  Glazenwood,  when  that  freaky  sort 
does  its  best,  or  perhaps  we  should  say  its  prettiest. 

I  believe  Messimy  has  a  touch  of  Bengal  blood  in  its 
veins,  but  in  any  event  it  does  honor  to  its  progenitors. 

Papa  Gontier  is  a  light  crimson  and  the  most  constant 
bloomer  of  all  the  teas.  At  its  best,  few  roses  are  so  fine. 
Commercially,  it  is  very  profitable,  as  its  fine  crimson  buds 
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are  always  in  demand  beyond  the  supply.  Picked  just  be- 
fore opening  and  put  into  water,  they  will  gradually  develop 
and  keep  for  a  week  in  fine  condition. 

Princess  Sagan  is  in  color  a  deep  maroon  of  "  purest  ray 
serene,"  and,  though  its  petals  are  few,  the  rose  lasts  well 
when  cut.  Both  in  leaf  and  odor  of  flower  its  relation  to 
the  Bengals  is  evident,  and  to  that  class  it  more  properly 
belongs  than  to  the  teas. 

The  hybrid  teas  (Jiosa  Indica  Odorata  Hybrida)  do  rot 
comprise  a  large  class,  but  in  it  we  have  the  finest  roses 
grown.  At  the  head  stands  La  France.  Doubtless  God 
could  have  made  a  better  rose  than  La  France,  but  doubt- 
less God  never  did.  (Pardon  the  parody.)  None  other 
has  ^so  many  good  qualities.  No  need  to  describe  that 
which  is  so  nearly  perfect. 

Duchess  of  Albany  is  a  sport  from  La  France,  almost  a 
solid  red  in  color,  but  otherwise  identical  with  its  parent. 
It  promises  to  be  excellent  and  popular,  but  will  never 
equal  La  France.  Neither  will  Augustine  Guinoiseau,  or 
White  La  France,  another  sport.  The  latter  is  too  white 
for  a  pink  rose  and  two  pink  for  a  white,  and  yet  it  is  very 
pretty  and  good. 

Captain  .Christy  is  a  very  large  rose  of  a  pure  pink, 
deeper  in  the  center.  The  form  is  not  so  globular  as  La 
France,  nor  has  it  the  incomparable  sweetness  of  that  va- 
riety, but  it  is  exceedingly  chaste  and  refined  in  appearance 
and  of  healthy  but  rather  slow  growth.  Quite  similar  is 
Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  but  of  dwarf  habit. 

Viscountess  Folkstone  has  a  large  peony-like  flower 
nearly  white,  and  is  very  desirable. 

Camoens  has  a  flower  of  soft,  glowing  pink,  exceedingly 
pleasing.    It  is  a  good  and  constant  variety. 

Meteor,  a  very  dark  crimson,  is  the  most  popular  forcing 
rose  of  its  color  and  does  fairly  well  in  the  open  air. 

Three  good  climbers  belong  to  this  class,  to  wit:  Reine 
Marie  Henriette,  Chestnut  Hybrid  and  Reine  Olga  de 
Wurtemburg.  The  first,  at  its  best,  is  the  most  beautiful  and 
a  very  constant  bloomer;  but  its  flowers  burn  in  the  hot 
sun,  and,  unless  in  a  protected  situation,  it  is  apt  to  mildew. 
Chestnut  Hybrid  is  rather  shy  in  blooming,  and  the  color  is 
a  deep  red,  not  very  clear.  The  last  of  the  trio  is  a  very 
rank,  clean  grower  and  a  good  bloomer  for  seven  or  eight 
months  in  the  year,  taking  a  rest  in  late  summer  and 
autumn.  The  buds  are  remarkably  fine  and  the  full-blown 
flower  semidouble.  The  color  is  a  clear,  brilliant  cherry, 
quite  permanent.  During  its  blooming  season  it  is  a  blaze 
of  glory,  without  a  peer  among  the  reds. 

The  Noisette  roses  {Rosa  Maschaia  Hybrida)  are  nearly 
all  climbers,  and,  for  the  most  part,  bloom  in  clusters.  The 
best  whites  are  Lamarque  and  Estella  Pradel,  the  latter  a 
rather  formal  dame,  but  very  charming  nevertheless. 

W.  A.  Richardson  has  deep  orange  buds,  the  open 
flowers  golden  in  the  center  and  white  on  the  outer  rim. 

Reve  d'Or  is  apricot  yellow,  good  in  bud  and  flower,  and 
very  satisfactory  every  way. 

Duchesse  d'Auerstadt,  a  late  acquisition,  has  deep  yel- 
low and  very  full  flowers,  but  the  bud  before  opening  is  not 
pretty.  It  was  sent  out  as  a  climbing  tea.  In  habit  it 
closely  resembles  W.  A.  Richardson. 

Gold  of  Ophir  is  in  color  a  combination  of  copper  and 
crimson.    Small,  loose  flowers,  but  pleasing  and  showy. 

Celine  Forestier  blooms  with  much  freedom.  Its  petals 
are  light  yellow  on  the  inside  and  white  without.  A  full, 
beautiful  and  reliable  sort. 

Claire  Carnot  is  in  color  a  combination  of  salmon  and 
crimson.  The  shape  of  the  flower  is  globular,  much  like 
Duchess  de  Brabant.  Excellent. 

The  best  pink  climber  is  Elie  Beauvellain.  It,  like 
d'Auerstadt,  was  sent  out  as  a  tea,  but  seems  best  placed 
with  the  Noisettes. 

A  magnificent  white  climber  is  Madam  Alfred  Carriere. 
The  flowers  are  a  little  loose,  but  soft  and  crapy  and  fine 
for  cutting,  keeping  exceedingly  well.  It  is  not  a  Noisette 
but  a  hybrid  with  a  rose  of  that  class  and  a  tea. 

Another  rose  that  climbs,  but  is  difficult  to  classify,  is 
Beauty  of  Glazenwood,  known  also  by  half  a  dozen  other 
names.  At  its  best,  this  rose  never  fails  to  create  a  sensation. 
Its  buds  of  yellow,  gold  and  crimson,  faultless  in  form  and 
feature,  have  few,  if  any,  rivals  for  unalloyed  beauty;  but 
to  get  it  at  its  best — there's  the  rub.  It  must  have  sun  but 
not  wind,  and  generous  feed  and  careful  treatment.  It 
blooms  but  once  a  year. 

The  Cherokees,  both  single  and  double,  are  exceedingly 
useful  for  covering  rough  and  unsightly  places,  being  ever- 
green with  dark,  shining  foliage.  The  single  variety  is  the 
finest  of  all  single,  vrhite  roses.  Their  botanical  name  I 
do  not  know.  Rosa  Indica  Sempervirens  would  seem  ap- 
propriate. 

The  Banksias  {Rosa  Banksiae)  are  rampant  evergreen 
climbers,  closely  related  to  the  Cherokees,  but  entirely  de- 
void of  thorns,  despite  the  proverb.  The  blooms  are  very 
small  and  come  in  dense  clusters.  The  white  variety  has 
the  odor  of  violets,  but  neither  of  the  yellow  sorts  have 
much  scent  of  any  kind.  They  are  good  foster  parents  on 
which  to  grow  Marechal  Niel,  Chromatella,  and  in  fact 
almost  any  of  the  teas  or  Noisettes. 

The  Bengals  {Rosa  Indica)  are  good  bedding  roses,  but 
not  good  for  cutting.  The  colors  are  flesh  and  deep 
crimson.  Madame  Bosanquet  and  Cels  Multiflora  are 
good,  light  sorts,  and  Agrippina,  Queen's  Scarlet  and 
Sanguinea  the  best  crimsons.  Queen's  Scarlet  (a  mis- 
nomer; there  is  no  scarlet  rose)  is  the  best  of  the  Bengals. 
They  are  all  real  ever-bloomers. 

The  Bourbons  {Rosa  Bourboniand)  embrace  a  few  fairly 
good  ever-blooming  sorts,  the  best  of  which  are  Souvenir 
de  la  Malmaison,  flesh  colored  but  too  double  to  open 
well;  Henry  Planter,  rose;  Hermosa,  deep-pink  and  Louise 
Odier,  rose  colored,  very  double  and  sweet. 

The  Palyanthas  {Rosa  Palyantha  Hybrida)  form  a  new 
class  of  miniature  roses  of  much  interest  to  the  rosarian. 
Two  sorts  can  be  safely  commended  to  the  general  public, 
to  wit  :  Cecile  Brunner  and  Perle  d'Or.  They  are  almost 
identical  except  in  color,  the  first  being  a  La  France  pink 
and  the  other  nearly  the  shade  of  orange  found  in  Wm. 
Allen  Richardson.    Both  are  stalwart  growers,  and  true 


everbloomers.  The  peduncles  or  flower  stems  are  long, 
and  the  buds,  just  opening,  very  captivating.  For  commer- 
cial purposes  they  are  among  the  most  profitable.  Every- 
body likes  them.  H.  G.  Pratt. 


HE    V  IJ^JEYy>rRD. 


Wine  and  Brandy  Shipments, 

The  extent  and  value  of  the  wine  and  brandy  exports  of 
California  run  up  into  the  millions  of  dollars.  The  follow- 
ing tables,  made  up  from  statistics  in  the  possession  of 
Winfield  Scott,  secretary  of  the  State  Viticultural  Com- 
mission, show  the  aggregate  of  domestic  and  foreign  ship- 
ments, those  by  rail  being  domestic,  by  sea  foreign.  In  the 
rail  shipments,  wine  values  are  estimated  at  40  cents  per 
gallon,  brandy  $1.50  per  gallon,  tax  paid.  The  sea  figures 
are  for  the  eleven  months  of  1892  ending  December  ist, 
the  rail  shipments  for  ten  months  ending  November  ist: 


WINE  SHIPMENTS  BY  SEA. 

Cases.  Gallons.  Value. 

New  York   2,7S8  3,832,990  $1 '758, 188 

Central  America   9,020  77,296  95,869 

Tahiti   11  16,105  Si526 

Mexico   I1051  72,282  44.693 

British  Columbia   468  *Si833  10,707 

Hawaii   589  106,429  7S. 891 

China  and  japan   359  41,488  17,148 

England   174  92,843  32,621 

Germany   200  57,999  26,596 

Other  European  countries.  5  12,038  4,684 

All  others   435  5,460  4,939 


Totals  15,070  4,330,763  $2,076,862 

BKANDV— SHIPMENTS  BY  SEA. 

Cases.  Gallons.  Value. 

Domestic  ports                        44  272,296  $501,778 

Germany                                  3  13'. 375  iii  706 

England                                   10  108,524  69  976 

All  other  ports                       397  8,578  12,160 


Totals                                454  520,773  $695,623 

WINE— RAIL. 

Cases.  Gallons.  Value. 

January                              1,820  467,581  $187,032 

February                            1,763  413522  165,409 

March  3,864  588.801  235,520 

April                                  6,102  687,192  274,877 

May                                  2,710  651.001  260,400 

June                                  3,613  467,275  186,910 

July  2.»83  357.758  143.103 

August                               2,141  387.383  154  953 

September                          2,730  612.088  244  835 

October  3,004  755.444  302,177 


Totals  29.930            5.388,04s  $2,155,216 

BRANDY — RAIL. 

Cases.  Gallons.  Value. 

January                                 112  21,205  $  31,807 

February                               233  27,53°  41,295 

March                                  324  47.319  7^.978 

April                                    175  39.607  59,410 

May                                     261  22,968  34,452 

June                                     177  18,345  27,617 

July                                     127  10,884  16.327 

August                                  109  19,461  29,191 

September                             268  33.740  49,610 

October                                321  59,627  89,440 


Totals   2,107  300,686  $450,127 


California  Wines  in  France. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  California  State  Board  of 
Trade  the  argument  was  advanced  that  the  protective 
tariff  duty  should  be  removed  from  French  wines,  as  a 
preliminary  step  toward  opening  up  a  market  in  France 
for  California  wines.  It  was  stated  that  France  annually 
imports  from  Spain  about  300,000,000  gallons  of  wine  for 
blending  and  other  purposes.  These  are  mostly  cheap 
wines,  which  do  not  enter  into  competition  with  the  better 
grade  of  the  French  product.  It  was  claimed  that,  if  the 
barriers  to  free  trade  between  this  country  and  France 
were  removed,  the  latter  would  purchase  a  considerable 
part  of  its  imported  product  from  the  United  States,  and, 
therefore,  from  California.  Spain  and  France  are  in  a 
commercial  union,  by  which  the  wines  of  the  former  are 
admitted  nearly  free  of  duty,  a  very  small  revenue  tax  only 
being  imposed. 

About  a  year  since  France  changed  its  revenue  laws, 
adopting  a  high  protective  tariff,  with  provisions  for  re- 
ciprocal treaties  with  various  countries — much  the  same 
in  scope  and  purpose  as  the  McKinley  law,  with  the  im- 
portant distinction  that  the  duties  imposed  are  not  advalo- 
rem.    The  former  duties  on  wines  were  as  follows: 

Wine,  from  European  countries  4  fr.  50  c.  per  hectoliter. 

Wine,  from  all  other  countries  4fr.  50  c.  per  hectoliter. 

Alcohol  and  distilled  liquors  of  all  kinds  30  fr.  per  hectoliter. 

Liqueurs  30  (r.  per  hectoliter. 

A  hectoliter  is  26>^  gallons,  wine  measure. 
Present  duties  are: 

Alcohol  and  distilled  liquors  of  all  kinds  30  fr.  per  hectoliter. 

Liqueurs  30  fr.  per  hectoliter. 

Wine  from  countries  not  in  commercial  union  with  France. . . .  i  franc 
and  50  centimes  per  hectoliter  for  each  degree  of  alcohol  up 
to  11°;  and  for  each  degree  above  11°,  2  francs  and  65  centimes. 

Wines  from  countries  in  commercial  union  with  France  or  with  a 
special  treaty  70  centimes  per  hectoliter  per  de- 
gree of  alcohol  up  to  11°;  and  2  francs  and  65  centimes  for 
each  degree  above  11°. 

Maximum  duty:  i  franc  20  centimes  per  degree  up  to  11°,  and  1  franc 
65  centimes  for  each  degree  above  11°,  alcohol. 

Minimum  duty:  70  centimes  per  degree  up  to  n°,  and  1  franc  65  cen- 
centimes  for  each  degree  above  11°,  alcohol. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a  sliding  scale  was  fixed  on  im- 
ported wines,  the  effect  of  which  was  greatly  to  increase 
the  duty  on  vinous  exports  from  this  State.  The  aggregate 
of  shipments  from  this  State  to  France  is,  under  this  tariff, 


about  200,000  gallons  per  year,  an  almost  infinitesimal 
total. 

Negotiations  are  now  said  to  be  in  progress  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  reciprocal  trade  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  France.  Their  exact  nature  is  not  a 
matter  of  public  knowledge,  but  it  is  expected  that,  if  con- 
cluded, California  wines  will  be  admitted  on  a  minimum 
duty,  and  the  standard  French  brands  will  have  similar 
freedom  of  entry  into  this  country;  or,  at  least  some  im- 
portant French  product  will  escape  the  high  protective  tax. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  United  States  will  receive  more  than 
it  gives,  under  this  arrangement;  that,  in  the  American 
market,  the  French  wines  and  the  California  wines  have 
their  distinct  place,  and  that  the  consumption  of  either  will 
not  be  materially  effected  by  a  change  in  the  tariff.  That 
is  to  say,  the  two  wines  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  competi- 
tors, and  the  French  wines  will  not,  by  reason  of  cheapness 
or  otherwise,  drive  the  California  wines  from  the  field,  or 
vice  versa.  Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  there  is  a  serious 
movement  to  get  some  important  modification  of  the  rigid 
provisions  of  the  French  tariff  against  American  wines, 
and  to  make  similar  concessions  under  the  reciprocal  pro- 
visions of  the  McKinley  law.  If  the  negotiations  for  a 
commercial  union  fail,  it  is  likely  that  the  agitation  will  be 
continued  before  a  Democratic  Congress,  to  make  an  abso- 
lute reduction  of  the  tariff  on  wines  to  a  revenue  basis,  in 
the  expectation  that  response  in  kind  will  be  made  by 
France. 


©HE  ]E[lEbD. 


A  Fine  Bean  Ranch. 

A  writer  in  the  Ventura  Observer  thus  describes  the  large 
bean  ranch  of  Dixey  W.  Thompson,  near  Ventura: 

One  of  the  finest  ranches  in  Ventura  county  is  that  owned 
by  Dixey  W.  Thompson,  joining  the  town  of  Ventura  on 
the  east.  It  contains  about  2300  acres  and  is  as  productive 
as  any  that  can  be  found  in  the  State.  Beginning  at  the 
corporate  limits  of  the  town,  it  extends  for  two  or  three 
n\iles  along  the  beach,  its  longer  axis  being  nearly  east  and 
west.  A  few  hundred  acres  are  elevated  but  little  above 
the  sea  level  and  are  used  in  part  as  pasture  land.  Then 
comes  an  abrupt  escarpment,  18  or  20  feet  high,  where  an 
almost  level  tract  of  some  1400  acres  is  reached.  It  has, 
however,  a  gradual  ascent  north  toward  the  foothills  and 
mountains.  The  Southern  Pacific  railway  passes  through 
the  ranch,  and  a  spur  or  switch  offers  facilities  for  loading 
cars  with  the  products  of  the  farm. 

The  soil  of  the  ranch  is  a  deep,  rich  sediment  brought 
down  in  past  ages  from  the  mountains  to  the  south  and 
northeast,  and  is  overlain  with  a  rich  vegetable  mold. 
Geologically,  it  belongs  to  the  quatenary  age.  In  some 
places  near  by  the  soil  has  been  penetrated  for  over  100 
feet  and  the  bottom  not  found.  It  is  practically  inexhausti- 
ble. It  produces  corn,  barley,  potatoes,  fruit  and  many 
other  things  to  perfection,  but  the  proprietor  finds  beans  to 
be  the  most  profitable  crop. 

As  we  are  writing  especially  for  the  benefit  of  eastern 
readers,  who  probably  know  little  of  farming  or  bean  rais- 
ing  in  California,  we  will  endeavor  to  briefly  describe  the 
modus  operandi  of  the  latter,  as  practiced  by  Mr.  Thomp- 
son. Last  season  he  planted  1350  acres  to  Lima  beans, 
which  required  25  tons  of  seed.  After  the  early  rains, 
which  usually  fall  the  latter  part  of  November,  the  plowing 
or  breaking  up  begins.  This  is  done  by  six-horse  teams 
drawing  gang  plows  of  four  lo  inch  shares  or  blades  each. 
Eleven  such  teams  may  be  seen  at  one  time  on  Mr. 
Thompson's  ranch  working  a  total  of  44  .plows.  Each 
team  will  break  about  seven  acres  daily,  and  the  11  about 
80  acres.  The  land  is  cultivated  through  the  rainy  season, 
which  usually  continues  from  some  time  in  January  to 
March.  About  the  first  of  May  planting  begins,  which  is 
done  by  planters  drawn  by  four  horses  abreast.  Each 
machine  plants  two  or  three  rows.  In  the  event  of  a  rain- 
fall after  the  beans  are  planted  they  are  plowed  up  and 
planted  anew,  it  being  found  cheaper  than  to  clear  them  of 
weeds.  But  little  is  required  in  their  cultivation  after  plant- 
ing. Usually,  however,  the  fields  are  gone  over  once  or 
twice  with  cultivators  to  destroy  any  chance  weeds  that 
may  have  sprung  up. 

In  September,  about  four  months  after  planting,  the 
beans  are  ready  to  harvest.  This  is  also  accomplished  by 
the  use  of  machinery.  The  cutters  on  this  ranch  are  in  ap- 
pearance similar  to  the  old-fashioned  log  sled,  but  with 
lateral  knives  on  each  side  fastened  in  front  and  running 
back  at  an  angle  of  30  or  40  degrees.  It  has  a  wheel  at 
the  rear,  which  is  regulated  by  a  lever  and  acts  as  a  sort  of 
rudder.  The  machine  is  drawn  by  three  horses  abreast 
and  will  cut  two  rows  at  a  time,  averaging  about  12  acres 
daily.  Eight  of  these  cutters  are  operated  on  this  ranch. 
About  30  men  follow  them  and  with  forks  pile  the  beans 
into  small  heaps  to  dry.  After  three  or  four  weeks  they 
are  ready  for  threshing. 

The  threshing  machine  used  on  this  ranch  is  a  large 
"  Minnesota  Chief,"  which  is  equipped  with  a  good  engine 
and  30  men.  The  beans  are  gathered  into  header  wagons, 
with  beds  10  feet  wide  and  16  feet  long.  One  side  of  the 
bed  is  considerably  higher  than  the  other,  and  a  large  and 
strong  net  is  spread  over  the  entire  bed,  fastened  on  one 
side,  and  into  which  the  beans  are  piled.  This  is  driven  to 
the  threshing  machine,  where  a  derrick  lifts  up  the  lower 
side  of  the  net  and  tumbles  the  contents  onto  a  large  plat- 
form, after  which  the  straw  and  beans  are  fed  into  the  ma- 
chine with  pitchforks.  It  requires  eight  header  wagons  to 
keep  the  machine  busy.  Fifteen  hundred  sacks,  averaging 
70  pounds  each,  or  150,000  pounds,  are  considered  a  good 
day's  work. 

The  yield  of  beans  for  a  good  year  is  from  i6oo  to  2000 
pounds  per  acre.  Last  year  this  farm  yielded  30,241 
sacks,  or  2,049,210  pounds.  This  would  be  equal  to  34,000 
bushels,  and  was  sufficient  to  fill  100  cars  carrying  20,000 
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pounds  each.  From  these  figures  the  reader  can  form 
some  idea  of  the  capacity  of  Mr.  Thompson's  farm. 

While  tba  highest  state  of  perfection  is  reached  on  this 
ranch  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  has  been  a  lib- 
eral outlay  in  buildings  and  all  needed  machinery.  The 
most  complete  machines,  as  mowers,  reapers,  plows,  har- 
rows, pulverizers,  rakes,  cultivators,  cutters,  headers,  plant- 
ers, wagons,  etc.,  have  been  procured.  When  not  in  use 
all  are  kept  housed  and  preserved  from  rain  and  sun,  and 
all  corroding  influences.  There  is  conveniently  located  a 
well-equipped  shop,  where  nearly  anything  in  wood,  iron 
or  steel  is  turned  out  by  skilled  workmen. 

On  the  ranch  there  are  three  large  barns  and  a  ware- 
house. The  latter  is  for  storing  grain  when  threshed. 
Two  of  the  barns  have  a  capacity  of  looo  tons  of  hav  each. 
The  first  one  the  visitor  will  reach  in  going  from  Ventura 
is  74x120  feet  and  about  55  feet  high.  It  contains  44 
stalls  for  horses,  with  room  sufficient  to  drive  a  wagon  be- 
hind them  the  full  length  of  the  barn.  The  bins  or  feed 
stalls  are  so  arranged  that  the  coarse  straw,  foreign  matter 
and  debris  works  out  at  the  bottom  as  the  horse  eats  the 
better  portion.  The  stalls  are  wide  and  everything  has  the 
appearance  of  commodiousness,  utility  and  cleanliness.  In 
these  barns  is  the  aggregated  study  and  planning  of  the 
proprietor,  extending  over  many  years,  and  they  are  as 
near  perfection  as  one  is  likely  to  find  anywhere.  The 
stables  add  greatly  to  the  comfort  of  the  horses,  about  80 
of  which  are  required  on  the  ranch.  The  second  barn  is 
nearly  an  exact  duplicate  of  the  first,  though  lacking  some 
of  the  conveniences. 

Among  many  other  convenient  and  desirable  things  on 
this  fine  ranch  is  a  good  dairy,  where  a  most  excellent 
quality  of  butter  is  turned  out. 


The  Flour  Moth. 

Basing  its  inquiries  upon  a  recent  bulletin  of  Prof.  John- 
son of  Stanford  University,  relative  to  the  appearance  in 
California  of  the  Mediterranean  flour  moth,  a  San  Fran- 
cisco paper  declares  it  has  already  become  an  alarming 
pest,  resulting  in  the  loss  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  a  num- 
ber of  large  establishments,  and  that  it  will  result  in  still 
greater  loss  before  very  long. 

The  statements  are  based  mainly  upon  interviews  with 
Prof.  Johnson  and  a  number  of  flour  manufacturers.  They 
state  that  there  is  barely  a  mill  in  the  State  which  is  not 
affected  by  the  moth  and  that  all  efforts  to  eradicate  it  have 
been  unsuccessful. 

The  moth  is  continually  spreading  spinning  strands  of 
silk  in  great  quantity  which  not  only  gets  into  the  flour,  but 
also  clogs  the  machinery  so  badly  that  mills  are  obliged  to 
shut  down  temporarily. 

Professor  Johnson,  who  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the 
subject,  says  he  has  discovered  that  the  moth  propagates 
and  matures  more  rapidly  in  this  climate  than  in  Canada, 
the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States  and  other  cold  coun- 
tries where  it  has  appeared.  He  expects  that  the  disas- 
trous effects  of  this  moth  will  be  very  apparent  in  nearly  all 
mills  of  the  State  before  the  end  of  another  year,  as  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  drive  out  the  pest. 

Prof  Johnson  strongly  recommends  a  conference  of 
millmen  to  adopt  uniform  measures  for  fighting  the  pest. 


Products  for  1892. 

The  Fresno  Californian  makes  the  following  estimate  of 
the  agricultural  products  of  the  United  States  for  1892: 


Corn  :   $550,000,000 

Wheat   325,000,000 

Oats  ,   218,000,000 

Other  cereals   100,000.000 

Cotton   300,000,000 

Hay   750,000,000 

Cornfodder    250,000,000 

Special  crops   167,000,000 

Vegetables   160,000,000 

Fruits  and  flowers   180,000,000 


Total  for  crops   $3,000,000,000 


Dairy  products   $350,000,000 

Poultry  and  eggs   140,000,000 

Wool    75,000,000 

.Meat  products   400,000,000 


Total  animal  products   $965  000,000 

Grand  toial   $3,965,000,000 


Rye  Hay  as  a  Winter  Peed  for  Dairy  Cows. 

Beckwith,  Plumas  County. 

To  THE  Editor:— Having  received  a  request  from  a 
gentleman  (whom  I  have  never  seen)  living  a  distance 
from  here,  to  write  an  article  on  "  Rye  Hay  as  a 
Winter  Feed  for  Dairy  Cows,"  1  would  solicit  a  space  in 
your  columns  for  the  purpose. 

When  hearing  farmers  make  the  assertion  (as  we  fre- 
quently do)  that  rye  hay  does  not  do  for  feeding  dairy  cows, 
we  are  apt  to  think  that  this,  like  various  other  statements, 
is  subject  to  certain  modifications.  Having  a  dry  ranch, 
which  is  quite  irregular  in  the  yield  of  natural  hay,  we  fre- 
quently have  to  depend  on  rye  and  alfalfa.  Having  but  a 
limited  supply  of  the  latter  we  save  it  to  feed  to  the  cows 
when  they  first  come  in,  the  rye  under  these  circumstances 
being  our  general  dependence  for  our  dairy  for  from  four 
to  five  months.  Experience  has  proven  to  us  that  rye  hay 
may  be  a  very  poor  feed  or  a  fairly  good  feed  for  dairy 
cows,  its  value  depending  upon  the  time  of  cutting  and 
manner  of  curing.    It  is  very  poor  hay,  indeed,  if  it  is 


allowed  to  stand  too  long,  and  then  is  left  lying  in  the  field 
sometime  before  hauling.  But  we  have  found  that  by  cut- 
ting the  rye  when  it  is  in  blossom,  and  hauling  it  as  soon 
as  it  is  so  dry  that  there  is  no  danger  of  its  heating  in  the 
barn,  allowing  none  of  it  to  lie  and  bleach  in  the  sun,  our 
dairy  cows  do  well  upon  it;  and  the  yearly  returns  from 
our  cows  are  fully  equal  to  those  of  our  neighbors  who  feed 
the  best  of  natural  hay.  Rye  is  a  plant  of  such  rapid 
growth  that  it  might  be  objected  to  cutting  it  so  early,  when 
by  waiting  the  amount  of  hay  would  materially  increase; 
but  this  would  be  poor  economy,  as  after  blossoming  the 
juices  of  the  plant  rapidly  pass  into  the  grain,  leaving  the 
hay  very  poor  in  quality  if  left  standing  long. 

One  of  the  essential  requisites  of  good  rye  hay  is  that  an 
abundance  of  seed  be  sown.  A  writer  for  an  eastern  agri- 
cultural journal  advises  sowing  a  bushel  and  a  half  to  the 
acre.  That  would  not  be  at  all  a  sufficient  quantity  for  the 
dry  lands  of  California.  One  hundred  pounds  to  the  acre 
should  be  sown  here.  Rye  is  so  rank  a  grower  it  will  yield 
too  coarse  a  quality  of  hay  if  sown  thin  upon  the  ground. 
Of  course  all  cereals  should  be  sown  thicker  on  dry  soil 
and  in  a  dry  climate  than  in  a  country  subject  to  summer 
showers. 

Any  farmer  would  prefer  good  bunch-grass,  clover  and 
red  top  for  his  dairy  cows.  But  there  is  hay  and  hay  of 
many  varieties  and  qualities,  and  our  experience  is  that  rye 
hay,  properly  sown,  properly  cut  and  properly  cured,  makes 
a  bettter  feed  for  cows  than  some  natural  grass  hay  grown 
on  wet  soil  and  consequently  sour,  or  than  some  other 
grades  of  hay  bleached  in  the  curing.  The  lack  of  a  good 
quality  of  natural  hay  need  not  deter  people  from  dairying 
with  fair  success,  if  they  have  plenty  of  land  to  raise  rye. 

There  are  other  things  to  be  considered  in  this  region 
besides  the  hay  for  feeding  cows.  A  dry,  warm,  clean  and 
comfortable  shelter  for  them  is  also  a  necessity,  as  is  also 
an  unlimited  supply  of  pure  water.  Wheat-bran  and  car- 
rots are,  either,  valuable  auxiliaries  to  be  fed  in  connection 
with  hay.  Indeed,  it  seems  a  pity  to  keep  cows  on  one 
single  article  of  food  throughout  our  long  winters.  The 
cost  of  raising  rye  is  comparatively  small,  as  it  is  such  a 
persistent  grower  it  can  be  volunteered  repeatedly;  we  fre- 
quently get  a  third  season's  crop  from  the  time  of  plow- 
ing— that  is  we  volunteer  it  twice.  Of  a  good  season  we 
usually  cut  our  rye  twice,  getting  a  small  crop  of  good  hay 
for  the  second  cutting.  Mary  P.  S.  Arms. 


Cooperative  Creameries. 

The  following  paper  was  read  before  the  Santa  Ana 
meeting  of  the  Farmers'  Institute  by  S.  J.  Murdock  : 

"  The  Westminster  creamery  was  started  as  a  private 
industry  about  one  year  ago  last  June,  and  was  run  some 
seven  or  eight  months,  when  it  was  bought  by  14  of  the 
patrons  and  has  since  been  run  on  the  cooperative  plan. 
They  have  since  increased  the  number  of  stockholders  to 
17.  All  patrons  of  the  creamery  are  equal  shareholders. 
The  total  number  of  patrons  for  the  month  of  October  was 
43;  the  total  amount  of  milk  received  during  that  period 
was  109,306  pounds;  the  total  amount  paid  for  milk  for  the 
same  time  was  $1367  40;  the  amount  received  for  butter 
made  in  October  was  $1705.95,  the  average  price  paid  for 
milk  during  that  period  was  $1  per  100  pounds,  and  the 
present  price  is  $1.42^  per  hundred  pounds,  which  is  the 
highest  ever  paid  for  milk  at  the  creamery,  and  is  \6\  cents 
per  hundred  weight  more  than  the  highest  price  paid  under 
private  management.  The  individual  price  paid  for  milk 
is  governed  by  the  percentage  of  the  butter-fat  contained 
in  the  milk.  The  highest  test  is  5.9,  that  is,  there  are  5.9 
pounds  of  butter  in  100  pounds  of  milk,  as  tested  by  a 
Babcock  tester.  The  lowest  test  is  3  35.  The  present 
price  of  butter  is  75  cents  per  roll,  or  two  pounds.  The 
demand  exceeds  the  supply;  in  fact,  the  manager  told  me 
that  one  firm  in  Los  Angeles  would  take  the  whole 
output. 

"  Now,  as  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  patrons.  I  have 
personally  interviewed  a  number  of  them  since  going 
home  from  this  Institute  last  evening,  and  before  coming 
this  morning,  and  the  universal  verdict  was  satisfaction, 
and  not  one  of  them  was  willing  to  go  back  to  the  home 
care  of  milk.  I  also  interviewed  the  buttermaker  of  the 
creamery.  He  is  a  strong  advocate  of  cooperative  cream- 
eries, and  I  will  here  state  that  it  has  paid  on  the  same 
plan.  i.  e.,  cooperative. 

The  prospects  of  the  enterprise  are  good.  New  patrons 
are  continually  coming  and  old  ones  are  preparing  to  in- 
crease their  herds,  and  also  to  advance  the  butter  qualities 
of  their  present  herds.  There  is  more  inquiry  as  to  the 
best  feed  suitable  for  different  soils;  but  one  of  the  best 
features  of  the  cooperative  creamery,  as  conducted  at 
Westminster,  is  that  all  of  the  profits  are  fairly  distributed 
among  the  producers.  Now,  what  I  mean  by  fairly  dis- 
tributed is  by  the  system  of  testing  each  individual's  milk 
and  paying  him  for  the  same  without  passing  through  the 
hands  of  a  number  of  middlemen. 

"  The  price  of  milk  is  governed  by  the  price  received 
for  the  butter,  and  the  relative  amount  of  butter-fat  con- 
tained in  the  milk.  For  instance,  the  person  who  delivered 
milk  testing  5,9  received  $17 5  per  hundred  for  the  same, 
while  those  whose  milk  tested  but  3.35  per  cent  received 
$1.21  per  hundred. 

"  And,  again,  the  whole  amount  received  is  distributed 
among  the  producers.  Take  the  amount  received  for  butter 
last  month— $1705.95— deduct  from  that  $30,  which  is  a 
very  liberal  estimate  for  fuel  and  salt,  the  only  articles  of 
expense  which  are  outside  of  the  patrons,  and  we  find  we 
have  $1675  95,  or  an  average  of  $38.50  for  each  patron,  or 
$462.80  per  year,  which  is  $97  more  than  the  average  yearly 
income  of  the  farmers  of  ths  United  States. 

"  If  I  could  give  you  the  exact  figures  of  a  similar  fac- 
tory run  as  a  corporation  for  corporate  gain,  I  think  there 
would  be  a  different  footing.  The  management  of  the 
Westminster  creamery  is  not  trying  to  make  a  showing  for 
the  stockholders,  but  for  the  whole  number  of  its  patrons. 
Their  aim  is  to  meet  current  expenses  and  pay  a  reasonable 
interest  on  the  money  invested." 


Pood  for  Sick  Horses. 

F.  T.  McMahon,  veterinary  surgeon  to  the  Chicago  Fire 
Department,  communicates  to  the  Street  Rail-way  Review 
an  interesting  article  on  the  treatment  of  sick  horses. 
After  specifying  the  principal  substances  from  which  to 
select  articles  of  diet  for  the  sick  horse,  such  as  bran,  car- 
rots, oatmeal,  linseed,  etc.,  the  writer  continues: 

Bran  stands  decidedly  foremost  as  the  food  most  gen- 
erally in  use  for  the  invalid  horse;  it  acts  as  a  laxative,  is 
frequently  tempting  to  the  appetite,  and  is  easy  of  diges- 
tion. There  is  no  part  of  the  general  treatment  more  uni- 
versal than  offering  this  substance  as  a  change  of  food.,  Is 
the  horse  very  weary,  and  his  powers  of  digestion  weak- 
ened in  consequence  ?  We  induce  him  to  take  a  warm 
bran  mash,  which  comfortably  distends  the  stomach  and 
satisfies  any  craving  for  food,  thereby  enabling  him  readily 
to  lie  down  and  rest  his  enfeebled  system  until  repose  re- 
stores its  wonted  vigor.  Does  he  show  slight  symptoms  of 
cold  or  fever  ?  A  warm  bran  mash  is  a  convenient  plan  of 
steaming,  and  consequently  of  soothing,  the  irritable  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  air  passages;  it  is  a  substitute  for 
the  more  stimulating  diet  he  is  accustomed  to,  and  gently 
promotes  the  activity  of  the  digestive  apparatus;  it  is  also  a 
convenient  medium  for  the  exhibition  of  certain  simple 
remedies,  to  be  mentioned  hereafter.  Is  he  incapacita:ed 
by  lameness?  A  lower  diet  than  that  with  which  he  is  in- 
dulged when  in  lull  work  is  judicious,  and  bran  is  selected. 
Is  it  necessary  to  administer  purgative  medicine A  bran 
mash  or  two  renders  the  bowels  more  susceptible  of  its  ac- 
tion, and  a  smaller  portion  of  the  drug  is  therefore  re- 
quired to  produce  the  desired  effect,  and  there  is,  at  the 
same  time,  less  risk  of  painful  spasms  accompanying  its 
operation.  Bran  mashes  may  be  given  hot  or  cold — cold 
are  perhaps  quite  as  grateful  to  the  horse;  but  the  nibbling 
of  the  hot  mash  in  catarrhal  affections  is  particularly  bene- 
ficial, fiom  the  necessary  inhalation  of  steam. 

Of  all  the  roots  with  which  horses  are  tempted,  the  car- 
rot, as  a  rule,  is  the  favorite,  and  perhaps  the  most  benefi- 
cial. It  is  said  to  be  somewhat  diuretic  in  its  effects,  and 
to  exercise  a  salubrious  influence  on  the  skin.  Certain  it 
is,  that  a  sick  horse  may  be  coaxed  into  eating  carrots  when 
disinclined  to  partake  of  other  nourishment,  and  the  great- 
est benefit  results.  For  the  ailing  horse,  then,  carrots  are 
most  valuable  as  an  article  of  diet,  and  a  few  may  be  given 
with  advantage  even  to  a  horse  in  healthy  condition. 

Oatmeal  is  extremely  nutritious,  and  as  a  food  for  the 
convalescent  horse  is  most  valuable;  the  bruising  process 
the  grain  has  undergone  breaks  the  husk,  and  renders  it 
more  easily  acted  upon  by  the  digestive  organs.  It  is  usu- 
ally given  in  the  form  of  a  gruel,  and  in  that  form  it  is  one 
of  the  most  essential  articles  of  diet  for  the  infirmary.  It  is 
also  a  ready  mode  of  supplying  the  tired,  thirsty  horse  with 
nourishment  after  exertion,  when  he  returns  to  the  stable. 

Linseed  is  decidedly  to  be  included  in  the  sick-diet  roll. 
It  is  nutritious,  and  from  its  oleaginous  nature,  soothing 
to  the  frequently  irritable  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  and  hence  is  particularly  to  be  recommended 
in  the  treatment  of  sore  throats.  Nor  is  its  bland  effect  lo- 
cal only;  its  more  general  influence  is  particularly  observ- 
able in  affections  of  the  kidneys.  It  may  either  be  boiled, 
so  as  to  form  when  cold  a  gelatinous  mass,  and  then  mixed 
with  bran,  or  the  liquid,  after  boiling,  may  be  offered  as  a 
drink. 

Grass,  hay-tea,  etc.,  are  also  very  useful  in  the  treatment 
of  disease,  and  should  be  used  in  connection  with  other 
remedies. 


When  Horses  Should  Drink. 

Starting  for  a  drive  with  an  acquaintance,  I  noticed  that 
his  spirited  young  horse  was  so  anxious  to  go  as  ♦o  be 
scarcely  manageable.  Before  we  had  gone  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  he  stopped  at  a  water-trough  and  allowed  the  animal 
to  drink  unreasonably.  At  once  all  the  spirit  vanished;  he 
became  a  tame  driver,  and  for  miles  had  to  be  urged  with  a 
whip,  being  as  uncomfortable  as  he  appeared  and  more  so 
than  slight  thirst  would  have  made  him.  This  folly  I  have 
often  seen  committed  by  men  at  work  in  the  field.  Too 
much  water  (to  say  nothing  of  other  drinks)  would  unfit 
them  for  activity  during  an  hour  or  two  because  of  depres- 
sing fullness.  On  a  long  overland  carriage  drive  with  my 
wife,  she  thought  it  hard  not  to  let  the  horse  drink  largely 
every  mile  or  two,  but  at  the  end  of  the  first  day  she  changed 
her  opinion.  Sweating  profusely  he  could  scarcely  be  urged 
out  of  a  walk.  Following  days,  with  reasonable  drink  and 
light  hay  rations  except  at  night,  he  proved  himself  a  differ- 
ent horse.  Drivers  ought  to  remember  that  a  horse  cannot 
derive  nourishment  from  food  or  drink  while  in  motion,  and 
that  these  things  only  cause  misery  after  the  momentary 
gratification  of  appetite.  The  strength  must  be  accumulated 
or  fat  laid  on  while  at  rest,  and  it  is  economical  of  both  to 
give  the  horse  but  little  food  and  only  a  swallow  or  two  of 
water  frequently  while  performing  his  duty.  Arabs  of  the 
desert,  the  world's  best  horsemen,  never  feed  except  at 
night.  Their  beasts  are  universally  noted  for  soundness  of 
wind  and  limb,  fleetness  and  good  disposition.  This  is  not 
considered  cruelty,  but  kindness,  and  their  horses  are 
treated  with  extreme  humanity  in  every  other  way.  Use 
reason  with  the  horse,  both  on  the  road  and  in  the  stable. 
While  he  is  idle  don't  let  him  eat  more  than  two  hours  at 
mealtime.  Horses  that  eat  all  the  while  soon  become  dis- 
eased or  useless. — New  York  Tribune. 


The  Best  Kind  of  Record  Breaking.— While  so 
much  has  been  said  about  the  record  breaking  on  the  turf 
the  past  season,  the  honest,  plodding  plow  horse  which  has 
added  a  mile  or  two  to  the  distance  he  has  been  able  to 
draw  a  heavy  load  or  a  plow  in  a  day  has  not  been  beard 
of.  The  owners  of  work  horses  which  break  their  records 
should  appreciate  them  at  least. 
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Angora  Goat  Breeders'  Meeting. 

Official  Keport  furnished  for  publication  in  the  Rural  Press;  delay 
having  occurred  by  reason  of  the  illness  of  the  secretary. 

The  eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  Angora  Goat  Breeders' 
Association  was  called  to  order  at  Sacramento  on  Thurs- 
day, Sept.  15,  1892;  President  C.  P.  Bailey  in  the  chair; 
Julius  Weyand,  secretary. 

On  motion,  the  old  board  of  officers  were  reelected  to 
serve  until  their  successors  are  elected.  The  secretary's 
report  was  received  and  ordered  published  in  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press,  appended  to  these  minutes. 

Mr.  Bailey  reported  that  in  April  last,  while  in  the  East, 
he  called  on  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  in  the  interest  of  the  bill  to  provide  for  the  importa- 
tion and  maintenance  of  thoroughbred  Angora  goats;  that 
the  secretary  informed  him  that  he  reported  adversely  to 
our  demands,  stating,  however,  that  he  would  exert  his  in- 
fluence to  secure  a  permit  from  the  Turkish  Government  to 
allow  private  enterprise  to  import  a  number  of  these  ani- 
mals to  this  country. 

The  following  was  adopted: 

Whereas,  H.  R.  Bill  6004  of  the  fir^t  session  52d  Congress,  to 
provide  for  the  importation  and  maintenance  of  thoroughbred  Angora 
goats  by  the  Government,  for  distribution  of  the  progeny  to  appli- 
cants from  the  different  States  at  valuations  of  actual  cost;  for  an  ac- 
curate record  of  said  goats  and  a  register  of  their  progeny,  with  such 
data  containing  the  pedigree  and  other  matters  pertaining  to  said 
goats  as  shall  afford  information  thereof  for  the  benefit  of  the  breeders 
in  every  section  of  this  country,  has  been  disapproved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture;  and 

^A^hereas,  He  favors  a  plan  to  assist  private  enterprise  to  make  an 
importation  of  Angora  goats  from  Asia  Minor;  therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  be  requested  to  pre- 
sent to  the  Cabinet  the  subject  of  negotiating  with  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment for  its  permit  to  an  importation  of  150  or  200  Angora  goats  to 
this  country;  also  to  withdraw  his  opposition  to  H.  R.  Bill  6004  if 
practical,  otherwise  to  allow  private  parties  the  privilege  of  this  impor- 
tation, under  rules  not  to  deprive  any  breeder  in  the  United  States  of 
membership  of  such  syndicate;  and  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Hon. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Hon.  Hermann,  M.  C,  and  to  members 
of  U.  S.  Senate  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  following  was  also  adopted: 

Whereas,  The  directory  of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition 
at  Chicago,  for  1893,  has  published  a  list  on  page  35,  offering  pre- 
miums on  Class  LIII,  Angora  goats,  in  the  aggregate,  $360;  also 
Class  LIV,  Cashmere  goats,  in  the  aggregate,  $360;  and 

Whereas,  the  members  of  this  association  are  well  acquainted  with 
all  importations  of  goats,  and  are  certain  that  never  one  single  Cash- 
mere has  been  brought  here,  but  as  a  fact  it  is  a  habit  of  using  that 
name  in  place  of  Angora  by  misinformed  persons;  therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  premiums  on  Cashmere  should  be  struck  off,  or 
Angora  and  Cashmere  should  be  computed  and  be  under  one  head  on 
the  list  to  avoid  contentions  among  exhibitors;  and  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  W,  J. 
Buchanan,  Chief  Department  of  Agriculture  and  George  R.  Davis, 
Director-General  of  the  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago,  111. 

Mr.  Bailey  reported  that  while  in  the  East  he  visited 
several  factories  of  mohair  goods;  that  noteworthy  were 
the  worsted  yarns,  white,  mixed  and  variegated,  in  spools 
and  skeins,  of  the  Nonantum  Worsted  Co.  of  Boston,  and 
plushes,  blue  and  black  Thibets  and  variegated,  black  and 
colored,  fine  ladies'  dress  goods  of  the  Sanford  mills  at 
Sanford,  Maine;  also  that  he  has  samples  of  mohair 
cheviot  for  gentlemen's  wear,  manufactured  by  the  San 
Jose,  Cal.,  Woolen  Mill.  Julius  Weyand,  Sec'y. 

report  of  the  secretary. 
At  the  seventh  annual  meeting  on  Sept.  17,  1891,  the 
secretary's  report  was  accepted,  ordered  published  and  its 
recommendation  carried  out,  that  an  appeal  be  made  to 
the  national  government  to  negotiate  for  importation  of 
new  stock  from  Asia  Minor  of  the  pure  strains  of  blood. 
Also  for  the  establishment  of  a  Government  breeding- 
farm  of  this  class  of  animals,  and  a  uniform  distribution  of 
the  increase  to  citizens  of  such  States  of  the  Union  where 
the  raising  of  Angora  goats  can  be  made  a  profitable 
business. 

The  secretary  forwarded  copies  of  the  above  report  to  all 
and  every  member  of  this  Association,  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  the  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  to 
the  Senators  and  Representatives  of  California  and  Ore- 
gon, requesting  them  to  pass  a  bill  for  relief  of  this  indus- 
try. 

On  Nov.  16,  1891,  the  secretary  mailed  to  breeders 
whose  P.  O.  addresses  were  known,  a  circular  inviting 
them  to  become  members  of  the  Association  and  thereby 
strengthen  our  petition,  which  was  to  follow  the  first  steps 
taken.  Next  the  secretary  drafted  and  forwarded  a  memo- 
rial to  Congress,  setting  forth  the  inability  of  private  par- 
ties to  import  pure-blood  strains  of  Angoras  from  the 
Ottoman  Empire  on  account  of  prohibitory  laws  in  Tur- 
key, and  petitioned  for  enactment  of  laws,  providing  for 
relief  as  follows: 

First:  Authorizing  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  Agricul- 
ture to  negotiate  with  the  Turkish  Government  for  the  sale 
of,  and  permit  to  purchase  and  remove  from  Asia  Minor  a 
flock  of  Angora  goats,  no  less  than  100  does,  (twice  that 
number  preferahla,)  and  no  less  than  25  bucks. 

Second:  To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
engage  suitable  persons  to  proceed  to  Turkey,  examine 
goats  of  the  different  localities,  to  select  the  very  best  to 
be  found,  and  purchase  those  animals  by  them  selected, 
remove  to  seaport  and  ship  on  the  safest  and  best  route  to 
the  United  States,  deliver  the  same  to  the  duly-appointed 
agents  of  our  Government  here,  with  full  reports  of  the 
climatic  resources  of  Angora,  and  other  matters  of  general 
interest  to  the  breeders. 

Third:  To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
select  a  suitable  locality  for  keeping  the  said  stock,  appoint 
qualified  persons  to  take  care  of  them,  keep  them  separate 
from  any  private  property  of  this  kind  and  to  provide  well 
for  their  increase,  keep  a  register  of  the  breeding  and  cross- 
breeding of  said  stock  together  with  date  of  birth  of  the 
kids  and  their  numbers  for  identification. 


Fourth:  To  authorize  from  the  increase  of  this  flock, 
not  diminishing  the  original  number,  to  distribute  to 
breeders  in  the  different  States  a  uniform  rate,  never  ex- 
ceeding one  male  and  one  female  to  one  breeder. 

In  connection  with  this  memorial  were  presented  to  the 
officials  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  to  the  Committees 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House,  and  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  had  the  matter  in  hand,  full  history,  experiments, 
statistics  and  adaptability  of  this  class  of  animals,  and 
their  value  in  general.  H.  R.  bill,  No.  6004,  conforming 
to  the  petition,  was  presented  on  Feb.  15th  by  Mr.  Her- 
mann, and  an  appropriation  to  carry  out  this  Act  was  asked 
for.  All  parties  in  Congress  were  favorable  to  this  plan 
as  presented,  except  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
who,  as  I  am  informed,  reported  adversely  to  us,  express- 
ing his  opinion  that  the  Government  should  assist  private 
parlies  only  in  obtaining  permission  from  the  Turkish 
Government  to  export  a  number  of  goats  from  that 
country. 

With  private  ownership  of  a  new  importation  of  Angora 
goats,  a  National  Register  is  impossible,  and,  without  such 
guarantees  for  purity  of  stock  as  we  proposed  in  our  bill 
before  Congress  can  be  furnished,  many  breeders  who 
heretofore  were  disappointed  with  mongrels  will  not  spend 
exorbitant  sums  of  money  without  assurance  of  the  purest 
strains  of  new  blood,  and  the  slaughter  ot  entire  flocks  will 
continue  as  heretofore.  Our  industry  cannot  prosper  un- 
less American  mohair  is  more  uniform  in  quality  and  com- 
mands better  prices. 

In  the  correspondence  between  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  secretary  of  the  Association,  the  former 
expressed  a  desire  to  have  an  impartial  report  from  a  dis- 
interested party  on  the  status  of  the  goat  industry.  Under 
date  of  July  7,  1892,  the  secretary  recommended  that  Mr. 
R,  Tcherassy,  of  Tehama  county,  be  appointed  to  visit 
our  State  Fair;  also  investigate  the  industry  on  this  coast, 
and  to  make  a  general  report  on  the  value  of  the  Angora 
goat  to  this  country.  The  Hon.  J.  M.  Rusk,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  not  answered  granting  or  refusing  my 
request. 

The  tariff  laws  are  in  favor  of  our  industry;  encourage- 
ment is  due  to  the  breeders  in  this  country  for  their  enter- 
prise; only  Government  influence  can  secure  for  us  the 
much-needed  new  strains  of  blood  for  improving  our  goats. 
To  benefit  all  sections  alike  by  Government  distribution  im- 
tially  may  be  finally  denied  us,  but  yet  we  may  find  a  way  to 
establish  a  Register,  and  by  doing  so  give  new  life  to  the 
business.  Those  persons  favored  by  the  Government  may 
be  furnished  with  proper  certificates  for  each  individual 
animal  as  basis  for  Register,  and  rules  may  be  imposed  for 
selling  those  purebloods  at  a  moderate  rate,  never  exceed- 
ing the  value  of  $50  per  head  after  the  Register  is  estab- 
lished 

Unless  the  members  of  this  Association  have  an  interest 
in  this  movement,  and  also  assist  other  breeders  to  derive 
benefits  from  an  importation  spoken  of,  our  mission  will 
fail. 

The  reports  on  consumption  of  domestic  mohair  cannot 
be  fully  set  forth,  and  we  know  the  fact  that  we  only  fur- 
nish less  than  one-fourth  of  the  quantity  used  in  our  fac- 
tories. We  also  know  that  we  paid  to  England  for  the 
imported,  one  and  one-fourth  million  dollars  last  year;  there- 
fore, with  rigid  enforcement  of  the  present  tariff  laws  the 
prospects  for  mohair  production  are  encouraging,  while  a 
change  to  free  trade  will  surely  ruin  this  industry  in  this 
country. 

The  secretary  calls  the  attention  of  the  members  to  the 
necessity  of  devising  plans  for  further  action  in  the 
premises  at  earliest  convenience.         Julius  Weyand, 

Secretary  A.  G.  B.  A. 


Sheep  on  Galifoania  Farms. 

San  Luis  Obispo  Co.,  Cal. 
;{|To  THE  Editor  : — Having  had  some  years'  experience 
in  the  sheep  and  wool  business,  and  being  a  constant  reader 
of  your  esteemed  weekly  Rural  Press,  I  venture  to  make 
a  few  remarks,  seeing  this  column  is  oftimes  not  repre- 
sented in  the  Rural  nowadays,  not  because  you  have  any 
desire  to  shadow  it,  but  because  items  of  interest  are  fewer 
and  more  difficult  to  collect  than  formerly.  We  do, 
though,  sometimes  find  instructive  papers,  notes  and  com- 
ments, which  are  read  with  interest  and  pleasure. 

This  is  one  of  the  industries  here  that  is  fast  declining. 
The  immense  tracts  of  land  used  almost  exclusively  for 
sheep  a  few  years  ago  have  become  now  too  valuable  for 
that  purpose.  Irrigation,  cultivation,  orchards,  vineyards, 
and  thousands  of  homes  can  to-day  be  seen,  where  nothing 
but  sheep  and  cattle  used  to  feed.  This  change  in  things 
finds  employment  for  a  large  army  of  workers  and  perma- 
nent settlers  come  here  to  make  this  glorious  State  their 
home. 

But  while  this  is  true,  there  are  still  places  too  far  re- 
moved from  transportation  to  raise  grain  profitably  and  too 
rough  and  hilly  for  cultivation,  and  there  it  is  upon  these 
cheap  lands,  together  with  the  free  range  of  the  foothills 
and  mountains,  upon  which,  to  a  great  extent,  the  mutton 
and  wool  of  California  is  raised,  and  "the  sheep  that  treads 
with  a  golden  foot "  is  pushed  into  a  corner,  as  it  were, 
despised  by  many,  who  claim  they  not  only  injure  the  land 
upon  which  they  range  and  tread,  but  tend  to  impede  prog- 
ress and  are  not  wanted.  The  grain  farmer  does  not  want 
them,  as  they  pack  the  soil  so  it  cannot  be  plowed,  and  bring 
weed-seeds  and  rubbish  on  their  otherwise  clean  farms. 
They  are  not  wanted  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains  any 
longer;  they  eat  off  and  destroy  the  young  trees,  break 
down  the  hillsides,  etc.  They  are  not  wanted  on  the  roads, 
as  they  tread  down  the  grades  and  damage  the  fences 
(which  may  be  remarked  here,  to  a  great  extent,  consist, 
even  on  the  county  roads,  of  two  and  three  barbed  wires 
strung  loosely  on  pickets  or  posts  far  apart,  rendering  it 
almost  impossible  to  travel  with  stock  with  any  degree  of 
■afety. 

One  of  our  farseeing  'members  of  the  legislature,  B.  V. 
Sargent  af  Monterey,  I  believe,  did  introduce  a  bill  adopt- 
ing a  standard  fence  for  the  county  roads,  which,  if  it 


passed,  and  it  should  have  done,  has  never  been  enforced. 
There  may  be  truth  in  some  of  these  accusations,  but  where 
truth  ends  and  prejudice  begins,  it  is  hard  to  tell. 

Now,  there  are  counties  where  the  flock  of  sheep  is 
looked  upon  as  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  the  profitable 
management  of  the  farm,  yielding  larger  returns  from  the 
amount  of  money  invested  than  from  a  like  amount  put 
into  any  other  stock.  Not  only  do  they  get  the  increase, 
which,  with  proper  care,  often  goes  higher  than  150  per 
cent,  but  the  wool,  and  what  is  of  great  value  to  them  also, 
the  manure,  as  well  as  using  their  stock  sheep  to  clean  up 
after  everything  else. 

In  a  few  years  from  now,  when  large  bands  of  sheep  can 
no  longer  be  profitably  handled  here,  almost  every  farmer 
who  owns  his  own  farm  and  has  it  fenced  and  improved 
will  have  his  flock  of  sheep,  numbering  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  his  farm  and  its  adaptability  to  their  use,  and  will 
wonder  how  he  used  to  get  along  without  them.  What  is  a 
few  bales  of  wool  or  a  few  head  of  fine  fat  lambs  or  mutton 
sheep  in  the  early  spring  when  prices  for  meat  are  always 
high  (and  prime  sheep  and  lambs  are  salable  at  any  time). 
What  is  better  than  a  few  hundred  dollars  coming  in  in  this 
way  before  the  grain,  hay  and  fruit  crop  is  ready,  when 
money  is,  in  many  cases,  somewhat  scarce,  from  a  source 
requiring  only  a  small  outlay  to  start  it,  and  demanding 
only  a  small  part  of  the  owner's  time  and  attention,  and  the 
feed  for  which  will  scarcely  be  missed,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  advantage  of  having  fresh  meat  for  family  and  hands  at 
any  time  of  the  year  he  wishes,  thus  cutting  down  the 
butcher's  bill,  which  soon  runs  up  at  prices  charged. 

In  consequence  of  the  result  of  the  late  elections,  there 
may  be  and  doubtless  are  many  who  look  upon  free 
wool  (which  will  most  likely  follow)  as  a  great  detriment  to 
the  sheep  industry  in  this  country,  but  it  is  not  on  a  basis 
of  raising  sheep  for  wool  alone.  I  write  but  lo  point  out 
the  desirability  and  profit  of  a  flock  of  sheep  on  almost 
every  farm,  be  it  large  or  small,  to  take  the  place  of  the 
large  bands  formerly  raised,  fed  and  fattened  on  the  large 
grants,  of  which  only  a  few  remain  open  to  their  use,  and 
on  the  public  domain,  which  is  now  almost  a  thing  of  the 
past.  California  must  have  meat,  and  will  have  mutton  and 
larnb,  and  farmers,  small  as  well  as  large,  will  find  it  to 
their  advantage  to  help  to  make  up  the  deficiency  and  sup- 
ply the  increasing  demand.  The  kinds  to  select  for  this 
purpose  and  the  reasons  why  will  follow  at  a  future 
date.  C.  U.  M. 

[These  matters  are  very  important.  We  hope  our  corre- 
spondent will  proceed. — Ed.  Press  ] 


Nest  Eggs. 

How  long  since  the  water  vessels  were  scalded  and  the 
feed-trough  cleaned? 

It  is  more  economical  to  spend  time  improving  one  or 
two  breeds  of  stock  rather  than  to  attempt  more  and  make 
a  failure. 

Left  over  cabbage  and  celery  plants  and  garden  greens 
should  go  to  the  shut  in  poultry.  They  are  useful  meat  and 
egg  producers. 

Even  if  you  know  your  eggs  are  fresh  don't  take  them  to 
a  customer  with  the  shells  dirty.  It  does  not  help  to  in- 
spire confidence  in  their  quality. 

Every  hen  on  the  farm  should  pay  for  herself  within  the 
next  sixty  days.  It  there  are  any  loafers  in  the  flock  single 
them  out  for  your  Sunday  dinner.  They  never  will  be 
worth  more  than  now,  and  never  relieve  more.  Better  50 
layers  than  100  loafers,  and  hens  are  loafers  as  well  as  men, 
though  the  man  is  usually  responsible  for  the  habit. 

Begin  now  to  cook  the  vegetables,  such  as  pumpkins, 
cabbages,  apples  or  onions  in  the  evening  ;  mix  in  the  meal 
while  hot  and  put  away,  covering  tightly,  so  that  it  will  be 
warm  when  fed  before  sunrise.  If  th?  hens  are  obliged  to 
wait  for  their  breakfast  after  getting  their  beds  made  it  will 
have  its  effect  upon  them  for  the  entire  day.  The  man  who 
isn't  willing  to  turn  out  early  to  feed  the  flock  must  not  ex- 
pect to  pocket  large  returns.  It's  the  early  riser  that  gets 
the  eggs. 

This  question  of  profits  in  the  poultry  yard  hinges  not  on 
breeds,  but  on  birds.  Breeds  have  certain  characteristics, 
but  it  is  the  individual  which  pays  or  fails.  In  dealing  with 
the  question  it  will  always  be  well  to  keep  track  of  each 
bird  and  not  rely  on  the  fact  that  they  are  this  or  that 
breed.  Any  variety  can  be  made  of  profit  to  the  owner  by 
keeping  close  watch  of  the  individuals.  Result  must  be 
measured  with  reference  to  each  rather  than  to  all,  and  in 
seeking  for  this  a  high  average  will  be  secured. 

Nine-tenths  of  all  the  diseases  which  infest  the  poultry 
yard  are  due  to  neglect,  and  the  other  tenth  to  carelessness. 
A  natural  condition  is  one  of  health,  and  only  when  man 
interposes  unnatural  conditions  does  there  follow  disease: 
Some  of  these  maybe  enumerated  as  follows  :  Overfeeding, 
impure  water  in  foul  dishes,  bad  air  caused  by  the  accumu- 
lations under  the  roosts,  draughts  of  air  caused  by  poor 
ventilation,  open  cracks  or  broken  windows,  filthy  vermin, 
the  result  of  neglect  in  cleansing  the  pens,  and  weakened 
constitutions  following  indiscriminate  in-and-in  breeding. 


Blood  Always  Tells.— Two  years  ago  we  had  a  lot 
of  mixed-up  chickens  of  all  breeds,  but  could  get  no  eggs 
in  the  winter.  We  got  a  Leghorn  rooster,  put  him  in  with 
the  hens  and  killed  off  the  roosters  we  had;  then  we 
bought  three  sittings  of  Leghorn  eggs  and  set  four  sittings 
of  eggs  from  the  Leghorn  rooster  and  our  mixed  hens. 
This  gave  us  about  33  chicks,  some  thoroughbreds  and 
some  half-breeds.  The  pullets  began  laying  when  about 
six  months  old.  From  January  ist  to  April  ist  we  sold  55 
dozen  of  eggs  at  14  to  25  cents,  besides  what  we  used  for  a 
family  of  three.  So  much  for  the  eggs;  now  for  the  feed. 
In  the  morning  we  feed  about  two  quarts  of  shelled  com 
and  oats,  and  in  the  evening  we  feed  corn.  For  drink  they 
have  skim  or  buttermilk. — The  Buckeye  Boy. 


December  24,  1892. 
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G(xPEf^lMENT  jStATIONS. 


Distribntion  of  Seeds  and  Plants. 

University   Experiment  Station  Bul- 
letin  No.  98. 

As  has  been  stated  in  our  previous  bulle- 
tins annouDcing  distributions  of  seeds  and 
plants,  the  distribution  is  undertaken  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  a  popular  verdict  on  the 
value  and  adaptability  in  all  parts  of  the 
State  of  the  growths  which  we  have  under 
observation  on  the  grounds  of  the  Central 
Station  at  Berkeley  and  of  the  four  outlying 
Btations  in  Amador,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Tu- 
lare and  Los  Angeles  counties.  With  this 
purpose  in  view,  our  distribution  contem- 
plates the  acceptance  of  an  obligation  by 
the  applicant  to  faithfully  experiment  with 
the  material  supplied  and  to  report  success 
or  failure.  That  this  obligation  is  con- 
scientiously discharged  by  a  large  propor- 
tion of  our  correspondents  is  shown  by  the 
full  data  credited  to  such  sources  in  our  re- 
cent reports.  This  distribution  from  the 
station  is  for  the  purpose  of  securing  wide 
trial  of  growths  new  to  the  State,  and  does 
not  include  common  trees,  plants  and  seeds 
which  can  be  had  from  dealers.  For  this 
reason,  we  do  not  invite  applications  for 
general  supplies  of  garden  seeds  or  fruit- 
trees.    We  cannot  furnish  them. 

We  cannot  undertake  distribution  to  citi- 
zens of  other  States  except  where  desirable 
exchanges  are  oflFered. 

Terms.— Oar  experience  has  demonstraied 
that  requiring  a  small  contribution  insures 
the  applicant's  interest  and  relieves  us  from 
the  profitless  work  of  supplying  the  throng 
of  people  who  always  carelessly  send  for 
what  costs  them  nothing,  and  who,  as  a  rule, 
give  no  attention  to  the  trial  of  the  material 
sent  them,  and  therefore  do  not  report  re- 
sults. For  this  reason,  applicants  are  re- 
quested to  send  the  amount  specified  in  con- 
nection with  each  description  below  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  packing  and  postage.  If 
they  desire  seeds  sent  by  express,  applicants 
need  not  send  the  amounts  specified  for 
postage,  but  all  orders  for  seeds  by  express 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  remittance  of  25 
cents  to  pay  for  packing.  Express  charges 
are  paid  by  the  recipient.  Applications  may 
be  made  for  one  or  more  kinds  of  seeds,  but 
an  applicant  should  not  order  more  than  one 
package  of  a  kind.  In  case  any  kind  of  seed 
becomes  exhausted,  the  money  sent  will  be 
returned,  unless  a  second  choice  is  men- 
tioned by  the  sender.  Postal  notes  are  re- 
quested instead  of  stamps  whenever  prac- 
ticable. Any  s  irplus  left  after  filling  orders 
will,  as  far  as  possible,  be  returned  to  the 
senders,  deducting  letter  postage. 

NEWLY-INTBODUCED  TABLE  FIGS. 

The  senrch  for  a  drying  fig  which  shall 
enable  us  to  produce  an  article  comparable 
with  the  Smyrna  fig  of  commerce  has  ob- 
scured efforts  to  add  to  our  list  of  desirable 
varieties  for  table  use.  This  must  be  re- 
garded as  unfortunate,  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  probably  no  fruit  succeeds  over  a 
greater  area  of  California  than  the  fig.  All 
parts  are  not  suited  for  drying  figs,  but  the 
whole  Stale,  except  the  higher  mountain 
valleys  and  some  parts  of  the  immediate 
coast  line,  can  successfully  produce  figs  if 
varieties  suited  to  local  conditions  be  se- 
cured. To  increase  knowledge  in  this  di- 
rection, large  plantings  of  varieties  new  to 
the  State  were  made  at  our  outlying  sta- 
tions. These  varieties  were  derived  indi- 
rectly from  the  collection  made  by  Dr. 
Hogg  for  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of 
England.  Preliminary  statements  of  the 
behavior  of  these  varieties  were  made  by 
Inspector  C.  H.  Shinn  in  Bulletin  96 of  this 
station,  and  a  fuller  review  will  appear  in 
our  next  annual  report.  Some  of  the  va- 
rieties have  proved  so  desirable  for  several 
reasons  that  we  now  offer  cuttings  to  those 
dpsiring  to  test  new  varieties  of  this  fruit. 
Applicants  may  choose  from  the  following 
list  : 

1 —  Abondance  Precoce. — Small,  early,  prolific, 
Kood  qnality. 

2 —  BUick  Marseilles. — Small,  medinm  early, 
higb  f|ualitv. 

.3 — Early  Violet. — One  of  the  earliest,  small  but 
good;  commended  for  localities  having  a  short 
season. 

4 —  Hirta  du  .fap'm. — Medium  size,  roundish 
with  long  stalks,  skin  very  dark,  flesh  opaline, 
qnalitv  best,  very  prolific. 

5 —  M'/wico  Bianco.  —  Above  medinm  size, 
roundish  oblate,  skin  green,  flesh  dark  red, 
jnicy  and  exceedingly  rich;  a  free  bearer. 

6 —  Ool.  tie  Hif/nora  Bifinat. — Medium  siied,  pyr- 
iform,  long,  ribbed  neck,  skin  green,  changing 
to  yellow;  flesh  deep  red,  very  rich  and  lus- 
cious; a  strong  grower;  late,  cuited  for  a  warm 
region. 

1—Du  ifcn.— Small,  roundish,  pale  yellow; 
very  fine  rjnality. 

8 — B'mrjfumtite  Blanche. — Small,  round  or 
turbinate;  dull  green,  inclining  to  tawny;  flesh 
pale  rose,  sweet  and  rich. 

'A— BtrwrjoMMilf,  Orisr,. — Medium  size,  roundish 
and  f)att«ne<l;  dull  brown  or  tawny,  with  pur- 


ple patches;  flesh  deep  red,  rich  and  luscious; 
uniformly  good,  and  a  free  bearer. 

10—  Drap  d'Or. —  Small,  roundish,  no  neck; 
pale  greenish  yellow,  shaded  with  brown;  flesh 
delicate  amber,  thick,  juicy  and  excellent 
quality. 

11—  De  Constantine. — A  fig  of  good  quality, 
stands  frost  fairly. 

12 —  Agen. — Medium  size,  roundish;  skin 
bright  green,  cracking  longitudinally  when 
ripe,  showing  white  bands;  flesh  deep  red,  very 
rich;  a  good  bearer,  but  very  late,  requiring  a 
long  hot  season. 

We  will  send  small  bundle  of  named  cut- 
tings, assorted,  as  many  varieties  as  are  in 
supply,  for  25c.  by  mail,  postpaid. 

ITALIAN  GRAPE  VARIETIES. 

Two  years  ago  we  secured  from  Italy  a 
collection  of  about  50  leading  Italian  grape 
varieties,  as  described  in  Bulletin  91  of  this 
station.  In  addition  to  propagation  for 
planting  at  our  outlying  stations  we  have 
rooted  a  similar  supply  for  distribut'on.  As 
they  are  new  to  the  State  we  commend 
them  for  local  experiments.  The  varieties 
now  available  are  as  follows: 

1 —  Cipro  nero. — From  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
where  it  makes  the  best  wines,  called  "  la  Com- 
manderia;  "  also  a  nice  table  grape,  but  ripen- 
ing late. 

2 —  Cesanese  nero. — From  the  "  Campagna  di 
Roma,"  where  it  is  most  abundantly  cultivated 
and  gives  a  fine  and  strong  wine. 

3 —  Paga-dehito. — A  black  variety  from  the 
"  Pnglie."    Good  for  wine,  abundant  bearer. 

4 —  Monica. — A  black  grape.  Its  wine  is  one 
of  the  best  in  Sardinia. 

5—  Neiretta. — This  black  variety  is  very  much 
cultivated  at  the  Saluzzo  vineyards.  Piedmont; 
a  heavy  bfarer. 

6 —  San  Oioveto.— A  Tuscan  variety,  which, 
blended  with  Canajolo  and  Malvasia  hianca 
(without  perfume),  makes  the  majority  of  good 
Tuscan  wines.  According  to  Count  Rovasen- 
da's  experiments,  it  would  make  a  good  blend 
with  Freisa  and  Barbera. 

7 —  Neiretto  grosso  canavesse. — From  Piedmont; 
abundant  acidity  and  of  fairly  deep  color. 

8 —  Danugue.—k.  Southern  French  variety, 
identical  with  the  Ores  Quillaume  hom  W\ce, 
possessing  large  berries,  but  of  late  maturity. 

9 —  Ocru  di  hove. — Black  variety  from  Sar- 
dinia, very  large-berried,  late  maturity. 

10 —  Favorita. — According  to  Count  Rovasen- 
da,  is  identical  with  the  "  Vermentino  di  Ligu- 
ria,"  a  good  white  variety  both  for  wine  and 
table  nse. 

11 —  Catarattu  a  la  Porta. — A  white  Sicilian 
variety  for  wine;  a  heavy  bearer,  with  large 
and  yellow-colored  berries,  but  matures  late. 
The  Catnrattn  varieties  are  used  in  making  the 
famous  Marsala  wines. 

12—  Bellino. — A  Piedmont  black  variety,  fine 
for  table  use;  identical  with  "  Imperial  nero." 

13—  Pas«are<ia— Cultivated  in  Piedmont  both 
for  wine  and  raisins.  Their  berries  are  very 
like  a  bird's  eye. 

14 —  Orfjidero. — A  Spanish  while  variety,  good 
for  table  use;  fine-looking,  but  of  late  maturity. 

We  will  send  bundles  of  rooted  vines, 
assorted  varieties,  from  the  above,  25  cents 
for  each  package;  express  charges  to  be 
paid  by  the  recipient. 

FOREST    AND    SHADE  TREES. 

A  New  Acacia. — Wehave  grown  from  seeds 
donated  by  Baron  F.  Von  Mueller,  seed- 
lings of  .<4cacia  aulacocarpa  or  leptophleba, 
which  we  believe  has  not  hitherto  been  dis- 
tributed in  California.  This  tree  is  locally 
known  in  Queensland  as  the  "  Hickory 
wattle."  It  yields  a  tan  bark  which  is 
used  in  Queensland  to  some  extent.  The 
wood  is  hard,  heavy,  tough  and  dark  red; 
useful  for  cabinet  work  We  desire  to  as- 
certain the  desirability  of  the  tree  in  this 
State  for  ornamental  or  economic  purposes. 
We  will  send  three  seedlings  to  each  appli- 
cant: 25c  per  lot  by  express. 

Lemon-scented  gum  {Eucalyptus  citriodora.) 
This  tree  has  already  gained  entrance  to 
the  State,  but  the  frequent  application  to  us 
for  it  induces  us  to  offer  seedlings  this  year. 
It  is  described  by  Von  Mueller  as  a  native 
of  Queensland  and  generally  found  on 
sterile,  stony  ridges.  Its  adaptability  is, 
however,  seriously  limited  by  its  suscepti- 
bility to  frost.  It  is  useless  to  plant  it  on 
low,  frosty  situations,  and  our  experience 
indicates  that  it  is  very  much  more  tender 
than  the  blue  gum.  We  would  like  to  have 
it  tried  in  thermal  belts  in  different  parts  of 
the  State.  We  send  three  plants  to  each 
applicant:  25c  for  each  lot  by  express. 

Black  Wattle  [Acacia  decurrens). — This 
tree  has  demonstrated  its  adaptation  to  most 
California  climate?,  is  a  rapid  grower  and 
very  desirable.  Those  who  have  succeeded 
in  sprouting  the  seed  after  immersion  in 
boiling  water,  write  very  enthusiastically 
of  the  tree.  Others  have  failed  to  secure 
germination  and  for  their  benefit  we  offer 
this  year  small  trees  of  our  own  growing: 
three  trees  to  each  applicant,  25c  for  each 
lot  by  express. 

A  BOOT    FOR    TANNEBS'  USE. 

Forest  supplies  of  barks  yielding  tannin 
have  become  so  reduced  that  commercial 
tanners  have  been  led  to  seek  other  sources 
of  supply.  There  is  a  plant  native  to  the 
southwest  region  of  the  United  States,  the 
root  of  which  has  been  used  from  time  im- 
memorial by  Mexicans  and  Indians  for  tan- 


ning, and  is  now  receiving  the  attention  of 
tanners  in  the  eastern  States  and  in  Europe. 
It  is  named  "Canaigre"  in  the  Mexican 
vernacular  and  "sour  dock"  by  Americans. 
Its  botanical  name  is  Rumex  hymenosepal- 
um.  It  is  reported  that  gatherings  of  the 
wild  root  have  been  so  large  during  the  last 
two  years  that  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  it  in 
quantity,  and  plantations  recently  made  in 
New  Mexico  have  proved  profitable,  $5  per 
ton  being  paid  for  the  green  root  which  is 
worth  $60  to  $80  per  ton  dried  and  delivered 
in  Europe.  The  yield  in  cultivated  land  is 
said  to  reach  16  tons  to  the  acre  of  green 
root.  Canaigre  has  been  grown  in  our  Gar- 
den of  Economic  Plants  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  analyses  of  the  root  fully,  given 
in  our  report  for  1890,  show  that  the  root  is 
rich  in  tannin.  The  plant  thrives  in  dry, 
sandy  soils,  and  our  experiments  show  its 
success  also  on  adobe  when  cultivated.  To 
those  who  desire  to  test  its  growth  and 
profitability  we  offer  seed,  reminding  appli- 
cants, however,  that  it  is  a  relative  of 
"sorrel"  and  "yellow  dock"  and  therefore 
a  weed  which  should  be  carefully  handled, 
although  our  growth  and  seeding  of  it 
for  several  years  does  not  disclose  a  dispo- 
sition to  rapid  extension  outside  of  its  own 
area.  We  send  seed  in  two-ounce  packages 
for  five  cents  each,  postpaid. 

A  GREEN    MANURE    AND  WINTER  FORAGE 
PLANT. 

For  several  years  there  has  been  request 
for  a  plant  which  would  make  a  quick 
growth  under  our  customary  winter  temper- 
ature. Several  indigenous  and  remotely 
introduced  clovers  and  other  plants  do  this, 
and  on  ground  naturally  seeded  with  them  it 
will  perhaps  be  found  impossible  to  procure 
better  plants.  For  obvious  reasons,  how- 
ever, constantly  cultivated  soil  exhausts  its 
natural  seed  supply,  and  there  are  other 
lands  in  which  desirable  seeds  do  not  exist 
in  quantity.  There  is,  then,  a  wide  de- 
mand for  a  winter-growing  plant  (a),  the 
seed  of  which  is  in  adequate  commercial 
supply;  (b)  an  annual  plant,  having  there- 
fore, a  perishing  rather  than  a  perennial 
root;  (c)  a  leguminous  plant,  because  of  the 
well-known  ability  of  such  a  plant  to  con- 
stantly add  to  the  supply  of  nitrogen  com- 
pounds in  the  soil.  A  plant  which  seems  to 
meet  these  requirements  in  a  notable  man- 
ner is  the  "  Crimson  clover  "  {Trifolium  in- 
carnatum),  a  plant  indigenous  to  northern 
and  central  Europe,  and  therefore  not  in 
any  sense  a  new  plant.  The  seed  was  in- 
troduced for  trial  in  our  Garden  of  Eco- 
nomic Plants  many  years  ago,  and  has 
been  also  in  the  hands  of  a  few  private  ex- 
perimenters. Although  it  made  a  very 
quick  and  luxuriant  winter  growth,  its  dis- 
appearance at  the  beginning  of  the  dry 
season  led  those  who  hoped  to  find  in  it  a 
dry-land  forage  plant  for  summer  pasture 
to  pronounce  it  a  failure,  and  so,  indeed, 
it  is  from  that  point  of  view.  It  is  likely 
that  such  judgment  may  be  reversed  when 
the  plant  is  estimated  by  its  winter  growth, 
whether  it  be  for  early  pasturage  or  more 
especially  upon  recognition  of  its  value  in 
producing  a  heavy  crop  while  winter 
moisture  is  abundant,  for  plowing  under  as 
green  manure  in  the  early  spring.  During 
the  last  few  years  Crimson  clover  has  be- 
come very  popular  for  such  use  in  some  of 
the  southern  States,  and  there  is  abundant 
testimony  of  its  value  in  refreshing  or- 
chard soils,  for  which  it  should  be  chiefly 
tested  in  this  State.  It  is  also  worthy  of 
note  as  a  bee-forage  plant,  and  may  serve 
the  stockgrower  as  well  for  winter  feed, 
for  it  grows  thriftily  under  temperatures 
which  check  the  growth  of  alfalfa.  The 
plant  should  not  be  confused  with  the  com- 
mon red  clover  of  the  East  {Trifolium 
pratense),  from  which  it  is  wholly  distinct. 

Those  who  are  disposed  to  make  large 
trial  of  Crimson  clover  for  green  manuring 
of  orchards  (and  we  hope  some  will  do  it), 
can  procure  the  seed  of  leading  California 
seedsmen  at  a  moderate  price,  and  20  pounds 
should  be  sown  per  acre  as  early  in  the 
winter  as  possible.  We  can  distribute  the 
seed  only  in  small  parcels,  which  will  en- 
able the  experimenter  to  observe  the 
growth  of  the  plant  and  deteimine  its 
fitness  for  larger  use  next  year.  We  send 
4  oz.  packets,  postage  paid,  for  5c. 

A  NEW  FORAGE  PLANT — THE  FLAT  PEA. 

In  1891  we  received  from  the  U.  S.  Dept. 
of  Agriculture  a  small  packet  of  seed  of  a 
forage  plant  which  had  recently  been 
brought  prominently  to  notice  abroad,  and 
was  apparently  commended  by  experiments 
on  drifting  sands  and  in  other  unfavorable 
and  arid  conditions.  It  has  been  popularly 
named  the  "flat  pea,"  and  is  botanically 
Lathyris  sylvestris.  It  is  a  perennial  legume, 
having  much  the  form  of  growth  of  the 
"  everlasting  pea."  Plants  grown  from  the 
seed  furnished  us,  and  planted  late  in  1891, 
rapidly  extended  themselves  and  practically 
filled  the  soil  of  the  plot  with  rambling 
rhizomes.   The  present  season  there  was  a 


dense  mat  of  haulm  or  vine  formed  which 
covered  the  ground  and  reached  a  length  of 
about  four  feet.  All  through  the  dry  sum- 
mer months  it  maintained  a  bright  green 
and  grew  continuously.  The  top  growth 
was  cut  away  in  September  and  fed  to 
animals  which  ate  it  readily.  The  plant 
did  not  bloom,  and  the  cutting  was  for  the 
purpose  of  stimulating  new  shoots  from  the 
running  roots,  so  that  we  might  have  plants 
for  this  year's  distribution  rather  than  wait 
another  year  for  the  seed.  After  the  cut- 
ting the  new  growth  started  rapidly.  Our 
observation  thus  far  indicates  that  the  plant 
grows  vigorously  throughout  the  dry  season 
at  least  in  the  coast  region.  Its  foreign 
reputation  gives  it  a  very  permanent  root- 
ing and  long  service  in  the  most  arduous 
situations. 

Analysis  of  the  fodder  made  at  (his  sta- 
tion gives  the  plant  very  high  nutritive 
value. 


ANALYSES  OF  FLAT  PEA  AND  ALFALFA  COHPABRD. 
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Crude  fat  
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Carbohydrates  
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etc.) 

9.76 

12.21 

10.51 

Mineral  matter  (ash).. 

3.18 

3.09 

2.95 

Totals  

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

The  differences  in  composition  as  shown 
by  the  two  analyses  are,  at  least  in 
part,  due  to  the  fact  that  we  cut  our  sample 
before  blooming,  while  the  English  sample 
was  past  bloom  and  the  stems  were  there- 
fore more  mature. 

A  part  at  lesst  of  the  root  sets  of  the  flat 
pea  should  be  carefully  planted  in  the  gar- 
den or  field  corner  where  they  can  be 
watched  and  protected  the  fir- 1  year.  If  the 
growth  be  satisfactory,  the  roots  can  be  dis- 
tributed here  and  there  in  waste  places  the 
following  year,  or  the  seed  can  be  secured 
for  the  same  purpose.  We  will  send  a  small 
package  of  roots  postpaid  for  10c. 

ANOTHER  FORAGE  PLANT. 

Elliott's  Sida. — This  plant  {Sida  El- 
\  liottii)  was  widely  distributed  by  seed  last 
year,  but  we  could  not  meet  all  the  demands 
made  for  the  seed.  In  some  cases,  failure 
of  the  seed  to  germinate  has  been  reported. 
For  these  reasons,  we  offer  the  seed  again 
this  year.  The  plant  is  a  low  bush  com- 
mended for  trial  on  dry  pastures  for  grazing 
and  not,  of  course,  for  mowing.  It  grows 
finely  in  our  heavy  clay  soil,  and  the  plat 
which  received  no  irrigation  whatever  looks 
more  thrifty  than  another  plat,  which  was' 
moderately  watered  through  the  summer. 
It  sends  down  a  long  tap  root,  and  while 
young  is  quite  leafy  and  succulent.  It  seeds 
freely  and  promises  to  extend  itself.  Scatter 
the  seed,  on  hilly  pastures,  scratching  it  in 
here  and  there  with  a  rake.  Mark  the 
places  so  that  it  can  be  looked  for  after- 
ward. Seed  will  be  sent  by  mail  in  small 
packages  for  3c. 

CUTTINGS  AND  SCIONS. 

Osier  Willows. — Nine  named  Austrian  va- 
rieties; sent  in  lots  of  10  of  a  kind;  10c.  per 
lot,  or  one  dozen  assorted,  20c.  by  mail. 

Mulberries.  —  Cuttings  of  the  following 
kinds  can  be  had:  (1)  Multicaulis;  (2)  Alba; 
(3)  Russian;  (4)  Downing's  Everbearing;  (5) 
Lhoo;  (6)  Nagasaki.  Sent  in  lots  of  10  of  a 
kind;  10c.  per  lot,  or  12  cuttings  assorted, 
20c.  by  mail. 

Fruit  Tree  Scions. — The  University  or- 
chard contains  upward  of  500  named  vari- 
eties of  fruit,  and  we  can  furnish  grafting 
scions  of  apples,  pears,  apricots  and  plums 
in  variety.  State  what  character  of  fruit  is 
desired  and  for  what  purpose. 

We  do  not  furnish  rooted  trees,  but  scions, 
for  grafting.  Send  ten  cents  for  each 
dozen  ordered  of  a  single  kind,  or  20c. 
if  a  dozen  of  assorted  varieties  is  ordered. 

VEGETABLES. 

Perennial  Bean.  —  A  handsome,  large, 
white  bean,  with  a  perennial  root,  from 
which  climbing  runners  start  each  year. 
The  seed  was  donated  by  Mr.  Henry  Melde, 
of  Humboldt  county.  It  is  worthy  of  gen- 
eral trial.  We  can  only  send  a  few  beans 
to  each  applicant;  3c.  per  packet  by  mail, 
postpaid. 

Spinach. — New  Zealand  {Tetragonia  ex- 
pansa);  described  by  Von  Mueller  as  a  good 
culinary  herb  and  as  useful  for  restraining 
drifting  sands;  growing  even  during  severest 
heat  and  drouth.  Seed  in  1-oz.  packets,  3c. 
We  expect  to  send  out  seeds  about  January 

1,  and  PLANTS  ABOUT  FkBEUARY  1. 

E.  J.  WlCKSON, 
December  15,  1892,  Berkeley,  Oal. 
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The  Oldest  Christmas  Hymn. 


N  Book  III  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  is 
given  (in  Greek)  the  most  ancient  hymn 
of  the  Primitive  Church.  It  is  there  (150 
years  after  the  Apostles)  asserted  to  be 
of  much  earlier  origin.    The  following 
version  will  give  some  imperfect  idea  of 
its,spiritj: 
Shepherd  of  tender  youth, 
Guiding  in  love  and  truth, 
Through  devious  ways. 
Christ,  our  triumphant  King  I 
We  come  thy  name  to  sing. 
And  here  our  children  bring 
To  shout  thy  praise. 

Thou  art  our  holy  Lord  I 
The  all-subduing  Word, 

Healer  of  strife  1 
Thou  did'st  thyself  abase, 
That  from  sin's  deep  disgrace 
Thou  mightest  save  our  race 

And  give  us  life. 

Thou  art  wisdom's  High  Priest  ! 
Thou  hast  prepared  the  feast 

Of  holy  love. 
And  in  our  mortal  pain 
None  calls  on  Thee  in  vain. 
Help  Thou  dost  not  disdain. 

Help  from  above. 

Ever  be  Thou  our  Guide, 
Our  Shepherd  and  our  pride. 

Our  staff  and  song. 
Jesus,  Thou  Christ  of  God  ! 
By  the  perennial  word, 
Lead  us  where  Thou  hast  trod, 

Make  our  faith  strong. 

So  now,  and  till  we  die, 
Sound  we  thy  praise  on  high, 

And  joyful  sing. 
Infants  and  the  glad  throng 
Who  to  Thy  Church  belong. 
Unite  and  swell  the  song 

To  Christ  our  King. 


Baby's  Christmas. 


I. 

UT  up  the  baby's  stocking; 

Be  sure  you  dont't  forget 
The  dear  little  dimpled  darling! 

She  ne'er  saw  Christmas  yet, 
But  I  told  her  all  about  it, 

A.nd  she  opened  her  big  blue  eyes, 
And  I'm  sure  she  understood  it. 
She  looked  so  funny  and  wise. 

Chorus. — Hang  up  the  baby's  stocking; 

Be  sure  you  don't  forget 
The  dear  little  dimpled  darlingi 
She  ne'er  saw  Christmas  yet. 


Dear  I  what  a  tiny  stocking! 

It  doesn't  take  much  to  hold 
Such  pink  little  toes  as  baby's 

Away  from  the  frost  and  cold. 
But  then  for  the  baby's  Christmas 

It  would  never  do  at  all; 
Why,  Santa  wouldn't  be  looking 
For  anything  half  so  small. 


Chorus. 

III. 

I  know  what  we'll  do  for  the  baby, 

I've  thought  of  the  very  best  plan — 
I'll  borrow  a  stocking  of  grandma. 

The  largest  that  ever  I  can, 
And  you'll  hang  it  by  mine,  dear  mother, 

Right  here  in  the  corner,  sol 
And  write  a  letter  to  Santa, 

And  fasten  it  on  the  toe. 

Chorus. 

IV. 

Write:    "  This  is  the  baby's  stocking 

That  hangs  in  the  corner  here; 
You  have  never  seen  her,  Santa, 

For  she  only  came  this  year; 
But  she's  just  the  blessedest  baby — 

And  now,  before  you  go, 
Just  cram  her  stockings  with  goodies 

From  the  top  clear  down  to  the  toe." 

Chorus. 


Christmas  Joy. 


EHOLD  this  glory  round  our  feet." 
The  Magi  mused,    "  more  bright 
than  morn  ?" 
And  voices  chanted,  clear  and  sweet, 
"To-day  the  Prince  of   Peace  is 
born." 


"What  means  this  stir!''  the  shepherds  said, 
"  That  brightness  through  the  rocky  glen? ' 

And  angels  answering  overhead, 

Sang,  "  Peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men!" 

'Tis  eighteen  hundred  years  and  more. 
Since  those  sweet  oracles  were  dumb; 

We  wait  for  him,  like  them  of  yore; 
Alas!    He  seems  so  slow  to  come. 

But  it  is  said,  in  words  of  gold. 
No  time  or  sorrow  e'er  shall  dim. 

That  little  children  might  be  bold 
In  perfect  trust  to  come  to  Him. 

All  around  about  our  feet  shall  shine 
A  light  like  that  the  wise  men  saw, 

If  we  our  living  wills  incline 
To  that  sweet  Life  which  is  the  Law, 

So  fihall  we  learn  to  understand 
The  simple  faith  of  shepherds,  then; 

And  kindly  clasping  hand  to  hand 

Sing,  Peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men! 

—James  Rus.sell  Lowell. 


A  Talk  With  Santa  Glaus. 


BY     EUGENE  FIELD. 


H  RIS  TM  AS 
Eve  Joel  Baker 
was  in  a  most 
unhappy  frame 
of  mind.  He 
was  lonesome 
and  miserable; 
the  chimes 
making  merry 
Christmas 
music  outside 
disturbed  rath 
er  than  soothed 


him;  the  jingle  of  the  sleigh-bells  fretted 
him,  and  the  shrill  whistling  of  the  wind 
around  the  corners  of  the  house  and  up  and 
down  the  chimney  seemed  to  grate  harshly 
on  his  ears. 

"  Hump,"  said  Joel,  wearily,  "  Christmas 
is  nothin'  to  me;  there  was  a  time  when  it 
meant  a  great  deal,  but  that  was  long  ago — 
fifty  years  is  along  stretch  to  look  back  over. 
There  is  nothin'  in  Christmas  now,  nothin' 
for  me  at  least;  it  is  so  long  since  Santa 
Claus  remembered  me  that  I  venture  to  say 
he  has  forgotten  that  there  ever  was  such  a 
person  as  Joel  Baker  in  all  the  world.  It 
used  to  be  different;  Santa  Claus  used  to 
think  a  great  deal  of  me  when  I  was  a  boy. 
Ah  !  Christmas  nowadays  ain't  what  it  was 
in  the  good  old  time — no,  not  what  it  used 
to  be." 

As  Joel  was  absorbed  in  his  distressing 
thoughts,  he  became  aware  very  suddenly 
that  somebody  was  entering  or  trying  to 
enter  the  room.  First  came  a  draft  of  very 
cold  air,  then  a  scraping,  grating  sound,  then 
a  strange  shuffling,  and  then — yes,  then,  all 
at  once,  Joel  saw  a  pair  of  fat  legs  and  still 
fatter  body,  dangle  down  the  chimney,  fol- 
lowed presently  by  a  long,  white  beard, 
above  which  appeared  a  jolly  red  nose  and 
two  brieht  twinkling  eyes,  while  over  the 
head  and  forehead  was  drawn  a  fur  cap, 
white  with  snowflakes. 

"Ha,  ha,"  chuckled  the  fat,  jolly 
stranger,  emerging  from  the  chimney  and 
standing  well  to  one  side  of  the  hearthstone; 
ha,  ha,  they  don't  have  the  big,  wide  chim- 
neys they  used  to  build,  but  they  can't  keep 
Santa  Claus  out  !  Ha,  ha,  ha.  Though 
the  chimney  were  no  bigger  than  a  gas- 
pipe,  Santa  Claus  would  slide  down  it !" 

It  didn't  require  a  second  glance  to  as- 
sure Joel  that  the  newcomer  was  indeed 
Santa  Claus.  Joel  knew  the  good  old  saint 
— oh,  yes — and  he  had  seen  him  once  be- 
fore, and  although  that  was  when  Joel  was  a 
little  boy,  he  had  never  forgotten  how  Santa 
Claus  looked. 

Nor  had  Santa  Claus  forgotten  Joel, 
although  Joel  thought  he  had,  for  now  Santa 
looked  kindly  at  Joel  and  smiled  and  said  : 
"  Merry  Christmas  to  you,  Joel." 

"  Thank  you,  old  Santa  Claus,"  replied 
Joel,  "  but  I  don't  believe  it's  goin'  to  be  a 
very  merry  Christmas.  It's  been  so  long 
since  I've  had  a  merry  Christmas  that  I 
don't  believe  I'd  know  how  to  act  if  I  had 
one." 

"Let's  see,"  said  Santa  Claus,  "it  must 
be  going  on  fifty  years  old  the  last  time  I 
slipped  down  the  chimney  of  the  old  home- 
stead and  filled  your  stocking.  Do  you  re- 
member it  ?'' 

"  I  remember  it  well,"  answered  Joel;  "I 
had  made  up  my  mind  to  lie  awake  and  see 
Santa  Claus;  I'd  heard  tell  of  you,  but  I 
never  seen  you,  and  brother  Otis  and  I  con- 
cluded we'd  lie  awake  and  watch  for  you  to 
come." 

Santa  Claus  shook  his  head  reproachfully. 

"That  was  very  wrong,"  said  he,  "for  I'm 
so  scarey  that  if  I'd  know  you  boys  were 
awake  I'd  never  have  come  down  the  chim- 
ney at  all,  and  then  you'd  have  had  no 
presents." 

"  But  Otis  couldn't  keep  awake,"  exclaim- 
ed Joel.  "  We  talked  about  everythin'  we 
could  think  of,  till  father  called  out  to  us 
that  if  we  didn't  stop  talking  he'd  have  to 
send  one  of  us  up  into  the  attic  to  sleep  with 
the  hired  man.  So  in  less  than  five  minutes 
Otis  was  sound  asleep  and  no  pinching 
could  wake  him  up.  But  I  was  bound  to  see 
Santa  Claus,  and  I  don't  believe  anything 
would  have  put  me  to  sleep.  I  heard  the 
big  clock  in  the  sitting-room  strike  11,  and  I 
had  begun  wonderin'if  you  were  never  going 
to  come,  when  all  of  a  sudden  I  heard  the  tinkle 
of  the  bells  around  your  reindeer's  necks. 
Then  I  heard  the  reindeer  prancin'  on  the 
roof  and  the  sound  of  your  sleigh-runners 
cuttin'  through  the  crust  and  slippin'  over 


the  shingles.  I  was  kind  o'  scared  and  I 
covered  my  head  up  with  the  sheet  and 
quilts,  only  I  left  a  little  hole  so  I  could  peek 
out  and  see  what  was  goin'  on.  As  soon  as 
I  saw  you  I  got  over  bein'  scared — for  you 
were  jolly  and  smilin'  like,  and  you  chuckled 
as  you  went  around  to  each  stockin'  and 
filled  it  up." 

"  Yes,  I  can  remember  the  night,"  said 
Santa  Claus;  "  I  brought  you  a  sled,  didn't 
I?" 

"  Yes,  and  you  brought  Otis  one,  too,"  re 
plied  Joel;  "  mine  was  red  and  had  'Yankee 
Doodle'  painted  in  black  letters  on  the  side; 
Otis'  was  black  and  '  Snow  Queen '  in  gilt 
letters." 

"  I  remember  those  sleds  distinctly,"  said 
Santa  Claus,  "  for  I  made  them  specially  for 
you  boys." 

"  You  set  the  sleds  up  against  the  wall," 
continued  Joel,  "and  then  you  filled  the 
stockin's." 

"  There  were  six  of  'em,  as  I  recollect," 
said  Santa  Claus. 

"Let  me  see,"  said  Joel.  "There  was 
mine,  and  Otis',  and  Elvira's,  and  Thank- 
ful's,  and  Susan  Prickett's — Susan  was  our 
help,  you  know.  No,  there  were  only  five, 
and  as  I  can  remember  they  were  the  big- 
gest we  could  beg  or  borrow  of  Aunt  Corcas, 
who  weighed  nigh  onto  200  pounds.  Otis 
and  I  didn't  like  Susan  Prickett  and  we 
were  hopin'  you'd  put  a  cold  potato  in  her 
stockin'." 

"  But  Susan  was  a  good  girl,"  remon- 
strated Santa  Claus.  "  You  know  I  put 
cold  potatoes  in  the  stockings  of  boys  and 
girls  only  who  are  bad,  and  don't  believe  in 
Santa  Claus." 

"  At  any  rate,"  said  Joel,  "  you  filled  all 
stockin's  with  candy  and  popcorn  and  nuts 
and  raisins,  and  I  remember  you  said  you 
were  afraid  you'd  run  out  of  popcorn  balls 
before  you  get  around.  Then  you  left  each 
of  us  a  book.  Elvira  got  the  best  one,  which 
was  '  The  Garland  of  Friendship,'  had  poems 
in  it  about  bleeding  hearts,  and  so  forth. 
Father  wasn't  expecting  anything,  but  you 
left  him  a  new  pair  of  mittens^  and  mother 
got  a  new  pair  of  mittens  and  a  new  fur  boa 
to  wear  to  meetin'." 

"Of  course,'' said  Santa  Claus,  "  I  never 
forget  father  and  mother." 

"  Well,  it  was  as  much  as  I  could  do  to 
lay  still,"  continued  Joel,  "  for  I'd  been  long- 
in'  for  a  sled  an'  the  sight  of  that  red  sled 
with  'Yankee  Doodle'  painted  on  it  just 
made  me  wild.  But  somehow  or  other,  I 
began  to  get  powerful  sleepy  all  at  once  and 
I  couldn't  keep  my  eyes  open.  The  next 
thing  I  knew,  Otis  was  nudgin'  me  in  the 
ribs.  '  Get  up,  Joel,'  says  he;  '  it's  Christ- 
mas, an'  Santa  Claus  has  been  here.' 

'"Merry  Christmas!  Merry  Christmas  ! ' 
we  cried,  as  we  tumbled  out  o'  bed.  Then 
Elvira  and  Thankful  came  in,  not  more'n 
half-dressed,  and  Susan  came  in,  too,  an' 
we's  just  made  Rome  howl  with  '  Merry 
Chris'mas  ! '  to  each  other.  '  Ef  you  children 
don't  make  less  noise  in  there,'  cried  father, 
'  I'll  hev  to  send  you  all  back  to  bed  ! '  The 
idea  of  askin'  boys  and  girls  to  keep  quiet  on 
Chris'mas  mornin'  when  they've  got  new 
sleds  an'  '  Garlands  of  Frien'ship  '  ! " 

Santa  Claus  chuckled;  his  rosy  cheeks 
fairly  beamed  with  joy. 

"  Otis  an'  I  didn't  want  any  breakfast," 
said  Joel.  "  We  made  up  our  minds  that  a 
stockin'ful  of  candy  an'  popcorn  an'  raisins 
would  stay  for  us  awhile.  I  do  believe  there 
wasn't  buckwheat  cakes  enough  in  the  town- 
ship to  keep  us  indoors  that  mornin .  Buck- 
wheat cakes  don't  size  up  much  'lonside  of 
a  red  sled  with  'Yankee  Doodle'  painted 
onto  it  and  a  black  sled  named  'Snow 
Queen  '.  We  didn't  care  how  cold  it  was; 
so  much  the  better  for  slidin'  down  hill ! 
All  the  boys  had  new  sleds — Lafe  Dawson, 
Holbrook  Bill,  Gum  Adams,  Rube  Play- 
ford,  Leander  Merrick,  Ezra  Burple — ail  on 
'em  had  new  sleds  excep'  Martin  Peavey,  and 
he  said  he  calculated  Santa  Claus  had 
skipped  him  this  year  'cause  his  father  broke 
his  leg  haulin'  logs  from  the  Pelham  woods 
and  been  kep'  indoors  six  weeks;  but  Martin 
had  his  ol'  sled  and  he  didn't  hev  to  ask  any 
odds  of  any  of  us  neither." 

"  I  brought  Martin  a  sled  the  next  Christ- 
mas," said  Santa  Claus. 

"  Like's  not;  but  did  you  ever  slide  down 
hill,  Santa  Claus  ?  I  don't  mean  such  hills 
as  they  hev  out  here  in  this  new  country,  but 
one  of  those  old-fashioned  New  England 
hills  that  was  made  '  specially  for  boys  to 
slide  down — full  of  bumpers  an'  thank-ye- 
mars,  and  almos'  took  our  breath  away. 
'  Merry  Chris'mas  to  ye,  little  boys  ! '  it 
seemed  to  say,  and  it  untied  our  mufflers  an' 


whirled  the  snow  in  our  faces,  just  as  if  it 
was  a  boy,  too,  an'  wanted  to  play  with  us. 
An  ol'  crow  came  flappin'  over  us  from  the 
cornfield  beyond  the  meadow.  He  said 
'Caw,  caw,'  when  he  saw  my  sled;  I  s'pose 
he'd  never  seen  a  red  one  before.  Otis  had 
a  hard  time  with  his  sled — a  black  one — an' 
he  wondered  why  it  wouldn't  go  as  fast  as 
mine  would. 

"  •  Hev  you  scraped  the  paint  ofTn  the 
runners  ? "  asked  Wralsey  Goodnow. 
'  Course  I  hev,'  said  Otis;  '  broke  my  own 
knife  an'  Lute  Ingraham's  a-doin'  it,  but  it 
don't  seem  to  make  nodifTrence — the  darned 
ol'  thing  won't  go  ! '  Then,  what  did  Simon 
Buzzell  say  but  that,  like's  not,  it  was  be- 
cause Otis'  sled's  name  was  '  Snow  Queen.' 
'  Never  did  see  a  girl  sled  that  was  worth  a 
cent,  anyway,'  sez  Simon.  Well,  now,  that 
jest  about  broke  Otis  up  in  business.  'It 
ain't  a  girl  sled,'  sez  he,  '  and  It's  name  ain't 
Snow  Queen  !  I'm  a-goin'  to  call  it  Dan'l 
Webster  or  Oliver  Optic  or  Sheriff  Robbins, 
or  after  some  other  big  man.'  An'  the  boys 
plagued  him  so  much  about  that  pesky  girl 
sled  that  he  scratched  off  the  name,  an',  as 
I  remember,  it  did  go  better  after  that. 

"  About  the  only  thing,"  continued  Joel, 
that  marred  the  harmony  of  the  occasion, 
as  the  editor  of  the  Hampshire  County 
Phoenix  used  to  say,  was  the  ashes  that 
Deacon  Morris  Frisbie  sprinkled  out  in  front 
of  his  house.  He  said  he  wasn't  going  to 
have  folks  breaking  their  necks  jest  on  ac- 
count of  a  lot  of  frivolous  boys  that  was 
goin'  to  the  gallows  as  fas'  as  they  could. 
Oh,  how  we  hated  him,  and  we'd  've  snow- 
balled him,  too,  if  we  hadn't  been  afraid  of 
the  constable  that  lived  next  door.  But  the 
ashes  didn't  bother  us  much,  and  every  time 
we  slid  side-saddle,  we'd  give  the  ashes  a 
kick,  and  that  sort  o'  scattered  'em," 

The  bare  thought  of  this  made  Santa 
Claus  laugh. 

"  Goin'  on  'bout  nine  o'clock,"  said  Joel, 
"the  girls  come  along — Sister  Elvira  an' 
Thankful,  Prudence  Tucker,  Belle  Yocum, 
Sophrone  Holbrook,  Sis  Hubbard  an'  Mar- 
thy  Sawyer.  Marthy's  brother  Increase 
wanted  her  to  ride  on  his  sled,  but  Martby 
allowed  that  a  red  sled  was  her  choice  every 
time. 

' '  I  don't  see  how  I'm  goin'  to  hold  on,' 
said  Marthy;  'seems  as  if  I  would  hev  my 
hands  full  keepin'  my  thing;;  from  blowin' 
away.' 

"Don't  you  worry  about  yourself,  Mar- 
tha,' sez  I,  'for  if  you  look  after  your  things 
I  kind  o'  calc'late  I'll  manage  not  to  lose 
you  on  the  way.' 

"Dear  Marthy — seems  as  if  I  could  see 
you  now,  with  your  tangled  curls  a-blowin 
in  the  wind,  your  eyes  all  bright  an'  sparklin 
an'  your  cheeks  as  red  as  apples.  Seems, 
too,  as  if  I  could  hear  you  laughin'  an'  call- 
in'  jest  as  I  did  as  I  toiled  up  the  old  New 
England  hill  that  Chris'mas  morning — 
a-calling 'Joel,  Joel,  Joel  1  Ain't  you  ever 
comin',  Joel  ?'  But  the  hill  is  long  an'  steep, 
Marthy,  an'  Joel  ain't  the  boy  he  used  to  be; 
he's  old  an'  gray  an'  feeble,  but  there's  love 
an'  faith  in  his  heart,  an'  they  kind  o'  keep 
him  totterin'  toward  the  voice  he  hears 
acallin"Joel,  Joel,  Joel!'" 

"  I  know — I  see  it  all,"  murmured  Santa 
Claus  very  softly. 

"  Oh,  that  was  so  long  ago,"  sighed  Joel; 
"so  very  long  ago.  And  I've  had  no  Christ- 
mas since — only  once,  when  our  little  one — 
Marthy's  an'  mine — you  remember  him, 
Santa  Claus?" 

''Yes,"  said  Santa  Claus,"  a  toddling  little 
boy  with  blue  eyes — " 

"  Like  his  mother,"  interrupted  Joel;  an' 
he  was  like  her,  too — ^so  gentle  and  lovin', 
only  we  called  him  Joel;  for  that  was  my 
father's  name,  and  it  kind  o'  run  in  the 
fam'ly.  He  wa'n't  more'n  three  years  old 
when  you  came  with  your  Christmas  pres- 
ents for  him,  Santa  Claus.  We  had  told 
him  about  you,  and  he  used  to  go  to  the 
chimney  every  night  and  make  a  little  prayer 
about  what  he  wanted  you  to  bring  him. 
And  you  brought  'em,  too — a  stick  horse, 
an'  a  picture  book,  an'  some  blocks  an'  a 
drum — they're  on  the  shelf  in  the  closet 
there,  and  his  little  Chris'mas  stockin'  with 
'em — I've  saved  'em  all,  an'  I've  taken  'em 
down  an'  held  'em  in  my  hands,  oh,  so  many 
times." 

"  But  when  I  came  again,"  said  Santa 
Claus — 

"  His  little  bed  was  empty,  an'  I  was 
alone.  It  killed  his  mother — Marthy  was 
so  tender-hearted;  she  kind  o'  drooped  an' 
pined  after  that.  So  now  they've  been 
asleep  side  by  side  in  the  buryin'  ground 
those  thirty  years. 

"  That's  why  I'm  so  sad  like  whenever 
Christmas  comes,"  said  Joel,  after  a  pause. 
"  The  thinkin'  of  long  ago  makes  me  bitter 
almost.  It's  so  different  from  what  it  used 
to  be." 

"  No,  Joel;  oh,  no,"  said  Santa  Claus;  "tis 
the  same  world,  and  human  nature  is  the 
same,  and  always  will  be.    But  Christmas  is 
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for  the  little  folks,  and  you,  who  are  old  and 
grizzled  now,  must  know  it  and  love  it  only 
through  the  gladness  it  brings  the  little 
ones. " 

"  True,"  moaned  Joel;  "but  how  may  I 
know  and  feel  this  gladness  when  I  have  no 
little  stocking  hanging  in  my  chimney  corner 
— no  child  to  please  me  with  his  prattle  ? 
See,  I  am  alone." 

"  No,  you're  not  alone,  Joel,"  said  Santa 
Claus.  "  There  are  children  in  this  great 
city  who  would  love  and  bless  you  for  your 
goodness  if  you  but  touched  their  hearts. 
Make  them  happy,  Joel  ;  send  by  me  this 
night  some  little  gift  to  the  little  boy  in  the 
old  bouse  yonder.  He  is  poor  and  sick.  A 
simple  toy  will  fill  his  Christmas  with  glad- 
ness." 

How  sweetly  Joel  slept  !  When  he  awoke 
the  sunlight  streamed  in  through  the  window 
and  seemed  to  bid  him  a  Merry  Christmas. 
How  contented  and  happy  Joel  felt  !  It  must 
have  been  the  talk  with  Santa  Claus  that 
did  it  all;  he  had  never  known  a  sweeter 
sense  of  peace.  A  little  girl  came  out  of  the 
house  over  the  way.  She  had  a  new  doll  in 
her  arms  and  she  sang  a  merry  little  song 
and  she  laughed  with  joy  as  she  skipped 
along  the  street.  Aye,  and  at  the  window 
sat  the  little  sick  boy,  and  the  toy  Santa 
Claus  left  him  seemed  to  have  brought  him 
strength  and  health,  for  his  eyes  sparkled 
and  his  cheeks  glowed,  and  it  was  plain  to 
see  his  heart  was  full  of  happiness. 

And,  oh  !  how  the  chimes  did  ring  out, 
and  how  joyfully  they  sang  their  Christmas 
carol  that  morning  !  They  sang  of  Bethle- 
hem and  the  manger  and  the  babe;  they 
sang  of  love  and  charity,  till  all  the  Christ- 
mas air  seemed  full  of  voices: 

Carol  of  the  Christmas  morn — 

Carol  of  the  Christ-child  born — 

Carol  of  the  list'ning  sky 
Till  it  echoes  back  again 
''Glory  be  to  God  on  high, 
Peace  on  earth,  good- will  tow'rd  men." 

So  all  this  music — the  carol  of  the  chimes, 
the  sound  of  children's  voices,  the  smile  of 
the  poor  little  boy  over  the  way — all  this 
sweet  music  crept  into  Joel's  heart  that 
Christmas  morning — yes,  and  with  these 
sweet,  holy  influences  came  others  so  subtle 
and  divine  that  in  its  silent  communion  with 
them  Joel's  heart  cried  out  amen  and  amen 
to  the  glory  of  the  Christmas  time. 

The  Nativity. 


HE  air  was  slill  o'er  Bethlehem's 
plain, 

As  if  the  great  night  held  its 
breath. 

When  life  eternal  came  to  reign 
Over  a  world  of  death. 

All  Nature  felt  a  thrill  divine 
When  burst  that  meteor  on  the 
night, 

Which,  pointing  to  the  Savior's 
shrine. 

Proclaimed  the  new-born  Light 
Lijht  to  the  shepherds  !  and  the  star 

Gilded  their  silent  midnight  fold; 
Liebt  to  the  wise  men  from  afar. 
Bearing  their  gifts  of  geld. 

Light  to  a  realm  of  sin  and  grief; 

Light  to  a  world  in  all  its  needs; 
The  Light  of  Life,  a  new  belief 

Rising  o'er  fallen  creeds. 

Light  on  a  tangled  path  of  thorns, 
Though  leading  to  a  martyr's  throne; 

A  light  to  guide  till  Christ  returns 
In  glory  to  his  own. 

There  still  it  shines,  while  far  abroad 

The  Christmas  choir  sings  now,  as  then  : 

"Glory,  glory,  unto  our  God  ! 
Peace  and  good-will  to  men  I" 

— Thomas  Buchanan  Read. 


A  Perfect  Christmas 


BY  WILLIAM  O.  STODDARD, 


CHAPTER  I. 


Christmas  Bells. 


HEARD  the  bells  on  Christmas 
day 

Their  old  familiar  carols  play, 
And  wild  and  sweet 
The  words  repeat 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to 
men  I 

And  thought  how,  as  the  day  had 
come, 

The  belfries  of  all  Christendom 
Had  rolled  along 
The  unbroken  song 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to 
men  I 

Till  ringing,  singing  on  its  way, 

The  world  revolved  from  night  to  day, 

A  voice,  a  chime, 

A  chant  sublime. 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men  I 

But  in  despair  I  bowed  my  hf-ad  — 
There  is  no  peace  on  earth.,"  I  said; 

For  hate  is  strong, 

A  nd  mocks  the  song 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good-wiil  to  men. 

Th'  n  pealed  ihe  b'-lls  more  loud  and  deep, 
*'  liod  is  not  dead  nor  doth  he  sleep  I 
The  wrong  shall  fail. 
The  rif;ht  prevail. 
With  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  menT' 

— Hbnby  W.  Lonovkllow. 


HERE  was 
not  a  big- 
ger house 
in  all  the 
valley 
than  that 
of  Grand- 
father Vrooman.  It 


was  old,  cozy  and 
comfortable,  and  it 
seemed  to  lie  sound 
asleep,  with  a  snow 
blanket  all  over  its  roof. 

Nothing  short  of  a  real  old-fash- 
ioned Christmas  could  wake  up 
such  a  house  as  that. 
Christmas  was  coming! 
Unless  Santa  Claus  and  the 
Simpsons  and  the  Hopkinses  should 
forget  the  day  of  the  month,  they  would  all 
be  there  at  waking- up  time  to-morrow 
morning. 

"Jane,"  said  Grandmother  Vrooman,  that 
afternoon,  to  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Hardy,  who 
lived  with  her—"  Jane,  I've  got  'em  all  fixed 
now  just  where  they're  going  to  sleep,  and 
I've  made  up  a  bed  on  the  floor  in  the  store- 
room." 

"  Why,  mother,  who's  that  for  ?" 

"  You  wait  and  see,  after  they  get  here, 
and  we've  counted  'em." 

"  Anyhow  there's  cookies  enough,  and 
doughnuts." 

"And  the  pies,  Jane." 

"  And  I'm  glad  Liph  gathered  such  piles 
of  butternuts." 

"  Oh,  mother,"  exclaimed  little  Sue,  "  I 
gathered  as  many  as  he  did,  and  beechnuts, 
and  hickory  nuts,  and  " 

"  So  you  did.  Sue;  but  I  wonder  if  two 
turkeys  '11  go  round,  with  only  one  pair  of 
chickens.-"' 

"  Mother,"  said  Mrs.  Hardy,  "the  plum 
pudding  ?" 

"  Yes,  but  all  those  children  !  I  do  hope 
they'll  get  here  to  night  in  time  for  me  to 
know  where  I'm  going  to  put 'em." 

At  that  very  minute,  away  up  the  north 
road,  two  miles  nearer  town,  there  was  a 
sort  of  dot  on  the  white  road.  If  you  were 
far  enough  away  from  it,  it  looked  like  a 
black  dot,  and  did  not  seem  to  move.  The 
nearer  you  came  to  it  the  funnier  it  looked, 
and  the  more  it  seemed  to  be  trudging  along 
with  an  immense  amount  of  small  energy. 
Very  small,  indeed,  for  anybody  close  up  to 
it  would  have  seen  that  it  was  a  five-year-old 
boy  in  a  queer  little  suit  of  gray,  trimmed 
with  red.  He  had  on  a  warm  gray  cap,  and 
right  in  the  middle  of  the  front  of  it  were 
worked  a  pair  of  letters — "O.  A." — but  there 
was  nobody  with  the  gray  dot  to  explain 
that  those  two  letters  stood  for  "Orphan 
Asylum."  No,  nor  to  tell  how  easy  it  was 
for  a  boy  of  five  years  old,  with  all  the  head 
under  his  gray  cap  full  of  Christmas  ideas, 
to  turn  the  wrong  corner  where  the  roads 
crossed,  south  of  the  great  Orphan  Asylum 
building.  That  was  what  he  had  done,  and 
he  had  walked  on  and  on,  wondering  why 
the  big  building  did  not  come  in  sight,  until 
his  small  legs  were  getting  tired,  and  his 
brave,  bright  little  black  eyes  were  all  but 
ready  for  a  crying  spell. 

Just  as  he  got  thoroughly  discouraged  he 
came  to  the  edge  of  the  woods,  where  there 
stood  a  wood  sleigh  with  two  horses  in  front 
of  it,  drawn  close  to  the  road-side,  and 
heaped  with  great  green  boughs  and 
branches. 

The  sleigh's  pretty  nigh  full,  grand- 
father," sang  out  a  clear,  boyish  voice  be- 
yond the  fence,  and  a  very  much  older  one 
seemed  to  go  right  on  talking. 

"Your  grandmother,  Liph,  she  always  did 
make  the  best  mince  pies,  and  she  can  stuff 
a  turkey  better'n  any  one  I  know." 

"  Grandfather,  do  you  s'pose  they'll  all 
come  ?" 

"  Guess  they  will.  That  there  spruce  '11 
do  for  the  Chiistmas  tree.  Your  grand- 
mother said  we  must  fetch  a  big  one." 

"That's  a  whopper.  But  will  Joe  Simpson 
and  Bob  Hopkins  be  bigger'n  they  were  last 
summer." 

"  Guess  they've  grown  a  little.  They'll 
grow  this  time,  if  they  eat  all  their  grand- 
mother 'II  want  'em  to.  Hello,  Liph,  who's 
that  out  there  in  the  road  ?" 

"  Guess  it's  a  boy." 

"  I  declare  if  it  isn't  one  of  them  little  gray 
mites  from  the  'sylum  Way  out  here  !  I 
say,  bub," 


"  I'm  Bijah." 

There  was  a  scared  look  in  the  black 
eyes,  for  they  had  never  seen  anything  quite 
like  Grandfather  Vrooman,  when  he  pushed 
his  face  out  between  the  branches. 

The  trees  all  looked  as  if  they  had  beards 
of  snow,  but  none  had  a  longer  or  whiter 
one  than  Liph's  grandfather. 

"  Bijah,"  said  he,  "  did  you  know  Christ- 
mas was  coming  ? " 

"  Be  here  to-morrow,"  piped  the  dot  in 
gray,  "and  we're  going  to  have  turkey." 

"  You  don't  say  !  Just  wait  until  I  cut  a 
tree  down,  and  I'll  come  out  and  hear  all 
about  it." 

"  Is  your  name  Santa  Claus  }" 

"Did  you  hear  that,  Liph?  The  little 
chap's  miles  from  home,  and  I  don't  believe 
he  knows  it." 

•'Is  that  your  sleigh  ?" 

"Yes,  Bijah,  that's  my  sleigh." 

"  Them  ain't  reindeers,  and  you're  bigger'n 
you  used  to  be." 

"Hear  that,  Liph?" 

Bijah  had  not  the  least  doubt  in  the  world 
but  that  he  had  discovered  Santa  Claus  in 
the  very  act  of  getting  ready  for  Christmas, 
and  his  black  eyes  were  growing  bigger 
every  minute,  until  Liph  began  to  climb  over 
the  fence.  Then  he  set  off  on  a  run  as  fast 
as  his  legs  could  carry  him. 

"Hold  on,"  shouted  Liph.  "We  won't 
hurt  you." 

"  Let  him  go,"  said  Grandfather  Vrooman. 
"  He's  on  the  road  to  our  house,  We'll  pick 
him  up." 

"Took  me  for  Santa  Claus,  I  declare  ! 
Liph,  this  here  tree'U  just  suit  your  grand 
mother." 

It  was  a  splendid  young  spruce-tree,  with 
wide-spreading  boughs  at  less  than  two  feet 
from  the  snow  level.  Grandfather  Vrooman 
worked  his  way  carefully  in  until  he  could 
reach  the  trunk  with  saw  and  ax,  and  then 
there  was  a  sharp  bit  of  work  for  him  and 
Liph  to  get  that  "  Christmas  tree"  stowed 
safely  on  the  top  of  the  sleigh  load. 

"  Now  for  home,   Liph.     Your  grand 
mother'U  cut  into  one  of  them  new  pies  for 
you  when  you  get  there  " 

"Look!"  shouted  Liph,  "that  little  fel- 
low's waiting  for  us  at  the  top  of  the  hill." 

The  hill  was  not  a  high  one,  and  the  road 
led  right  over  it,  and  there  on  the  summit 
stood  Bijah. 

"  I'm  so  tired  and  hungry,"  he  said  to  him 
self,  "and  there  comes  old  Santa  Claus, 
sleigh  and  all." 

He  was  getting  colder,  too,  now  he  was 
standing  still,  and  when  Grandfather  Vroo- 
man came  along  the  road,  walking  in  front 
of  the  sleigh,  there  seemed  to  be  something 
warm  about  him. 

It  was  not  so  much  his  high  fur  hat,  or 
his  tremendous  overcoat,  or  his  long  white 
beard,  or  the  way  he  smiled,  but  something 
in  the  sound  of  his  voice  almost  drove  the 
frost  out  of  Bijah's  nose. 

"  Well,  my  little  man,  don't  you  want  to 
come  to  my  house  and  get  some  pie  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir." 

Bijah  could  not  think  of  one  other  word 
he  wanted  to  say,  and  he  mustered  all  the 
courage  he  had  not  to  cry  when  Grandfather 
Vrooman  picked  him  up,  as  if  he  had  been 
a  kitten,  and  perched  him  by  the  side  of 
Liph  among  the  evergreens. 

On  he  went,  and  B  jah  did  not  answer  a 
single  one  of  Liph's  questions  for  five  long 
minutes.  Then  he  turned  his  black  eyes  full 
on  his  driver  and  asked,  "  Do  you  live  with 
Santa  Claus  in  his  own  house.""' 

"Yes,  siree,"  responded  Liph,  with  a 
great  chuckle  of  fun;  but  all  he  had  to  do 
the  rest  of  the  way  home  was  to  spin  yarns 
for  Bijah  about  the  way  they  lived  at  the 
house  where  all  the  Christmas  came  from. 
When  they  got  there,  Liph's  father  and  the 
hired  man  and  Grandfather  Vrooman  were 
ready  to  lift  off  that  Christmas  tree  and 
carry  it  through  the  front  door  and  hall,  and 
set  it  up  in  the  "  dark  room  "  at  the  end  of 
the  hall.  That  ought  to  have  been  the  nicest 
room  in  the  house,  for  it  was  right  in  the 
middle,  but  there  were  no  windows  in  it. 
There  were  doors  in  every  direction,  how- 
ever, and  in  the  center  of  the  ceiling  was  a 
"scuttle  hole"  more  than  two  feet  square, 
with  a  wooden  lid  on  it. 

"  John,"  said  Grandfather  Vrooman  to 
Mr.  Hardy,  "  we'll  hoist  the  top  of  the  tree 
through  the  hole.  You  go  up  and  open  the 
scuttle.  Hitch  the  top  good  and  strong. 
There'll  be  lots  of  things  to  hang  on  them 
branches." 

Liph's  father  hurried  upstairs  to  open  the 
scuttle,  and  that  gave  Grandfather  Vrooman 


a  chance  to  think  of  Bijah.  "Where  is  he, 
Liph  ?" 

"  O,  he's  all  right,  grandmother's  got  him. 
She  and  mother  caught  him  before  he  got 
into  the  house.    He  tried  to  run  away,  too." 

Bijah's  short  legs  had  been  too  tired  to 
carry  him  very  fast,  and  Grandmother  Vroo- 
man and  Mrs.  Hardy  had  caught  him  be- 
fore he  got  back  to  the  gate. 

The  way  they  laughed  about  it  gave  him  a 
great  deal  of  courage,  and  he  never  cried 
when  they  took  him  by  his  red,  little  hands, 
one  on  each  side,  and  walked  him  into  the 
house. 

"Jane,"  said  grandmother,  "  what  will  we 
do  with  him  ?  The  house  ll  be  choke,  jam, 
packed  full,  and  there  isn't  an  extra  bed." 

"Father  found  him  in  the  snow  some- 
where. Just  like  him.  But  what  a  rosy 
little  dot  he  is  V 

"  Are  you  Santa  Claus'  wives  ?"  asked 
Bijah,  with  a  quiver  of  his  lip  in  spite  of 
himself. 

How  they  did  chuckle  while  they  tried  to 
answer  the  question!  All  they  made  clear 
to  Bijah  was  that  the  place  for  him  was  in  a 
big  chair  before  the  sitting-room  fireplace, 
with  a  plate  of  mince  pie  in  his  lap,  and 
Bush,  the  big  house-dog,  sitting  beside  him. 

"It's  Santa  Claus'  dog,"  said  Bijah  to 
himself;  "  but  his  house  isn't  as  big  as  the 
'sylum." 

CHAPTER  II. 

There  were  fireplaces  in  every  room  on 
the  ground  floor  of  Grandfather  Vrooman's 
house,  and  some  kind  of  stove  in  more  than 
half  the  rooms  upstairs. 

There  were  blazing  fires  on  every  hearth 
downstairs,  and  Liph  got  hold  of  Bijah  after 
a  while  and  made  him  and  Bush  go  around 
with  him  to  help  poke  them  up.  Bijah  had 
never  seen  a  fireplace  before,  and  it  was  a 
great  wonder  to  him,  but  Bush  sat  down  in 
front  of  each  fire  and  barked  at  it. 

It  was  getting  dark  when  they  reached 
the  great  front  parlor,  and  the  fireplace  there 
was  wonderful. 

"Woof,  woof,  woof,"  barked  Bush. 

Bijah  stood  still  in  the  door  while  Liph 
went  near  enough  to  give  that  fire  a  poke, 
and  he  could  hear  Grandfather  Vrooman 
away  back  in  the  sitting-room: 

"  Now,  my  dear,  we'll  stick  him  away 
somewhere.  Put  him  in  one  of  the  stock- 
ings, and  hang  him  up." 

""That's  me,"  groaned  Bijah.  "  He's  go- 
ing to  make  a  present  of  me  to  somebody. 
O,  dear!  I  wish  I  could  run  away." 

But  he  could  not,  for  there  was  Liph  and 
there  was  Bush,  and  it  was  growing  dark. 

"  Now,  my  dear,''  went  on  grandfather, 
"I'll  just  light  up,  and  then  I'll  go  and 
meet  that  train.  I'll  bring  Prue  and  her 
folks,  and  Pat'll  meet  the  other,  and  bring 
Ellen  and  hers.  Won't  the  old  house  be 
full  this  time  ?" 

"  He  caught  some  more,  somewhere," 
whispered  Bijah  to  himself.  "  I  wonder 
who'll  get  'em  ?   Who'll  get  me  ?" 

That  was  an  awful  question,  but  Liph  and 
Bush  all  but  ran  against  him  just  then,  and 
he  heard  grandmother  say: 

"  You'll  have  to  stick  candles  on  the  win- 
do  wsills;  I  can't  spare  any  lamps  for  up- 
stairs." 

"  But,  my  dear,  it's  got  to  be  lit  up — 
every  room  of  it.  I  want  'em  to  know 
Christmas  is  coming." 

"  That's  what  they  were  all  saying  at  the 
'sylum,  this  morning,"  thought  Bijah,  "  and 
here  I  am,  right  where  it's  coming  to." 

So  he  was;  and  he  and  Liph  and  Bush 
watched  them  finish  setting  the  supper 
table,  till  suddenly  Bush  gave  a  great  bark 
and  sprang  away  toward  the  front  door. 
Grandfather  Vrooman  had  hardly  been  gone 
from  the  house  an  hour;  and  here  he  was, 
back  again. 

Jingle,  jingle,  jingle.  How  the  sleigh- 
bells  did  dance  as  that  great  load  of  young 
folk  came  down  the  road;  and  what  a  racket 
they  made  at  the  gate;  and  how  Bush,  and 
Liph,  and  grandmother,  and  the  rest  did 
help  them !" 

"  He's  caught  'em  all,"  said  Bijah,  "  but 
they  ain't  scared  a  bit." 

No  one  would  have  thought  so  if  they  had 
seen  Mrs.  Prue  Hopkins  and  her  husband 
and  her  six  children  follow  Grandfather 
Vrooman  into  the  house. 

They  were  hardly  there,  and  some  of  them 
had  their  things  on  yet,  when  there  came 
another  great  jingle,  and  ever  so  much  talk- 
ing and  laughter,  down  on  the  other  road. 

"  He's  caught  some  more.  Some  are  little 
and  some  are  big.  I  wonder  who'll  get  the 
baby  ?  " 

Bush  was  making  himself  hoarse,  and  had 
to  be  spoken  to  by  Mr.  Hardy,  while  Mrs. 
Simpson  tried  to  unmix  her  children  from 
the  Hopkinses  long  enough  to  be  sure  none 
of  them  had  dropped  out  of  the  sleigh,  on 
the  road. 

Then  Liph  set  to  work  to  introduce  his 
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cousins  to  Bijah,  and  Bush  came  and  stood 
by  his  new  friend  in  gray,  to  see  that  it  was 
properly  done. 

"  Where'd  you  come  from  ? "  said  Joe 
Simpson. 

'"Sylum,"  said  Bijah.  "Where'd  he 
catch  you  ? " 

"  Catch  what?"  said  Joe,  but  Liph  man- 
aged to  choke  oflf  the  chuckle  he  was  going 
into  and  to  shout  out: 

"  Why,  Joe,  we  found  him  in  the  road  to- 
day. He  thinks  grandfather's  old  Santa 
Claus  and  this  house  is  Christmas." 

"  So  I  am — so  it  is  !  "  said  Grandfather 
Vrooman.  "  We'll  make  him  hang  up  his 
stocking  with  all  the  rest  to-night." 

Bijah  could  not  feel  scared  at  all  with  so 
many  children  around  him,  and  he  was  used 
to  being  among  a  crowd  of  them.  Still,  it 
was  hard  to  feel  at  home  after  supper,  and 
he  might  have  had  a  blue  time  of  it  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  Liph  and  Bush.  It  had 
somehow  got  into  Bush's  mind  that  the  dot 
in  gray  was  under  his  protection,  and  he 
followed  Bijah  from  one  corner  to  another. 

All  the  doors  in  the  "  dark  room  "  were 
open,  and  it  was  the  lightest  room  in  the 
house,  with  its  big  fire  on  the  hearth  and  all 
the  lamps  that  were  taken  in  after  supper; 
but  there  was  not  one  thing  hanging  on  the 
Christmis  tree  until  Grandfather  Vrooman 
exclaimed : 

"Now  for  stockings!  It's  getting  late, 
children.  I  must  have  you  all  in  bed  before 
long." 

"Stockings?" 

They  all  knew  what  that  meant,  and  so 
did  Bijah,  but  it  was  wonderful  how  many 
that  tree  had  to  carry.  Bob  Hopkins  in- 
sisted on  hanging  two  pairs  for  himself,  and 
Thad  Simpson  was  begging  his  mother  for 
a  second  pair  when  Liph  Hardy  came  in 
from  the  kitchen  with  a  great,  long,  empty 
grainbag. 

'  Wnat  in  the  world  is  that  for?"  asked 
grandmother,  perfectly  astonished.  "  Why, 
child,  what  do  you  mean  by  bringing  that 
thing  in  here?  " 

"  One  big  stocking  for  grandfather.  Let's 
hang  it  up,  boys.  Maybe  Santa  Claus'U 
come  and  fill  it.'' 

There  was  no  end  of  fun  over  Grandfather 
Vrooman's  grainbag  stocking,  that  was  all 
leg  and  no  foot,  but  Uncle  Hiram  Simpson 
took  it  and  fastened  it  strongly  to  a  branch 
in  the  middle  of  the  tree.  It  was  close  to 
the  trunk,  and  was  almost  hidden;  but  Liph 
saw  Uncle  Hiram  wink  at  Aunt  Ellen,  and 
be  knew  there  was  fun  of  some  kind  that  he 
had  not  thought  of. 

Grandmother  Vrooman  had  been  so  busy 
with  all  those  children  from  the  moment 
they  came  into  the  house  that  she  had  almost 
lost  her  anxiety;  but  it  came  back  to  her 
now  all  of  a  sudden. 

"Sakes  alive!  Jane,"  she  said  to  Mrs. 
Hardy,  "  every  last  one  of  em's  got  to  be  in 
bed  before  we  can  do  a  thing  with  the 
stockings." 

B  jah  heard  her,  for  he  was  just  beyond 
the  dining-room  door,  with  a  cruller  in  each 
hand,  and  it  made  him  shiver  all  over. 

"  I  wish  I  was  in  the  'sylum.    No,  I  don't 
either,  but  I  kind  o'  wish  I  was." 

Bijah  was  a  very  small  boy,  and  he  had 
not  seen  much  of  the  world;  but  his  ideas 
were  almost  as  clear  as  those  of  the  other 
children  and  Grandmother  Vrooman  for  the 
next  fifteen  minutes.  The  way  the  Simpson 
and  Hopkins  families  got  mixed  up,  with 
Liph  and  Sue  Hardy  to  help  them,  was 
something  wonderful.  Old  Bush  wandered 
from  room  to  room  after  them,  wagging  his 
tail  and  whining. 

"  Mother,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Hardy  at  last 
"the  bed  you  made  on  the  floor  in  the  store- 
room 1" 

"  Just  the  thing  for  him.  All  the  rest  go 
in  pairs.  I'll  put  that  poor  little  dear  right 
in  there." 

So  she  did,  and  not  one  of  her  own  grand- 
children was  tucked  in  warmer  than  was  Bi- 
jah. He  did  not  kick  the  bedclothes  oflf 
next  minute,  either,  and  he  was  the  only 
child  in  the  house  of  whom  that  could  be 
said.  Grandfather  Vrooman  paid  a  visit  of 
inspection  all  around  from  room  to  room, 
and  Bush  went  with  him.  It  took  him  a 
a  good  while.  When  he  came  to  the  store- 
room and  looked  in,  Bijah's  tired  eyes  were 
already  closed  as  tight  as  were  the  fingers 
of  the  little  hand  on  the  coverlet,  which  was 
still  grasping  a  cruller. 

He  was  fast  asleep,  but  Grandfather  Vroo- 
man was  not;  and  yet'  when  Bush  looked  up 
at  him,  the  old  man's  eyes  were  shut,  too, 
and  there  was  a  stir  in  bis  thick,  white 
beard  as  if  his  lips  were  moving. 

Things  got  pretty  still  after  a  while,  and 
then  there  began  a  steady  procession  in  and 
out  of  the  "dark  room,"  which  was  not  dark. 

Boxes  went  in,  and  bundles,  and  these 
were  opened  and  untied,  and  their  contents 
spread  out  and  looked  at  and  distributed. 
It  was  no  wonder  Grandfather  Vrooman's 
big  sleigh  had  been  so  full,  and  the  one  Pat 


had  driven,  when  they  brought  the  Hopkin 
and  Simpson  families  from  the  north  and 
south  railway  stations. 

Grandfather  himself  went  away  out  to  the 
barn  once  for  something  he  said  he  had  hid 
den  there,  and  while  he  was  gone  Aunt  El 
len  Simpson  and  Uncle  Hiram  slipped 
package  into  the  grain  bag,  and  grandmother 
handed  Uncle  Hiram  another  to  slip  in  on 
top  of  it,  and  Uncle  John  Hardy  and  Uncle 
Martin  Hopkins  each  handed  him  another, 
and  the  bag  was  almost  haU  full,  but  you 
could  not  see  it  from  outside;  and  then  they 
all  winked  at  each  other  when  grandfather 
came  in  with  a  back-load  of  sleds.  Grand 
mother  may  have  thought  she  knew  what 
they  were  winking  about,  but  she  didn't,  fjr 
Uncle  Hiram  whispered  to  Aunt  Ellen: 

"  I'm  glad  its  a  big  stocking.  One'll  do 
for  both  of  'em." 

It  was  late  when  they  all  went  to  bed,  and 
there  was  so  much  fire  in  the  fireplace  they 
were  half  afraid  to  leave  it,  but  Grandfather 
Vrooman  said  it  was  of  no  use  to  try  and 
cover  it  up,  and  the  room  would  be  warm  in 
the  morning. 

When  they  got  upstairs  the  children  mu5t 
all  have  been  asleep,  for  there  was  not 
sound  from  any  room,  and  the  older  people 
went  to  bed  on  tiptoe,  and  they  bad  tried 
hard  to  not  so  much  as  whisper  on  the  stairs, 


CHAPTER  III. 
Oh,  how  beautiful  the  country  was  when 
the  gray  dawn  came  next  morning  ! — white 
and  still  in  the  dim  and  growing  light. 

So  still !  But  the  stillest  place  was  the 
one  Bijah  woke  up  in.  He  could  not  guess 
where  he  was  at  first,  but  he  lay  a  while  and 
remembered. 

"Santa  Claus's  house,  and  they're  all  real 
good.  He's  going  to  give  me  to  somebody 
as  soon  as  it's  Christmas  !" 

He  got  up  very  quickly  and  looked  around 
him.  It  was  not  dark  in  the  storeroom,  for 
there  was  a  great  square  hole  in  the  middle 
of  the  floor,  and  a  glow  of  dull,  red  light 
came  up  through  it  which  almost  made  Bi- 
jah feel  afraid. 

There  was  his  little  gray  suit  of  clothes, 
cap  and  all,  close  by  bis  bed  on  the  floor, 
and  he  put  them  on  faster  than  he  ever  bad 
done  it  before. 

"  Where's  my  other  stocking  ? ' 
He  searched  and  searched,  but  it  was  of 
no  use,  and  he  said,  "I  can't  run  away  in  the 
snow  with  a  bare  foot." 

He  had  been  getting  braver  and  braver, 
now  he  was  wide  awake,  and  he  crawled  for- 
ward and  looked  down  the  scuttle-hole. 
He  knew  that  room  in  a  minute,  but  he  had 
to  look  twice  before  he  knew  the  tree. 

"  Ever  so  many  stockings  !  And  they're 
all  full.     Look  at  those  sleds  !     Oh,  my  ! " 

Whichever  way  he  looked  be  saw 
something  wonderful,  and  he  began  to  get 
excited. 

"  I  can  climb  down.  It's  just  like  going 
down  stairs." 

It  was  just  about  as  safe  and  easy,  with 
all  those  branches  under  him,  and  all  he  had 
to  do  was  to  sit  on  one  and  get  ready  to  sit 
on  the  next  one  below  him.  He  got  about 
half  way  down,  and  there  was  the  grain  bag 
with  its  mouth  wide  open.  Just  beyond  it 
on  the  same  bough,  but  farther  out,  there 
hung  a  very  small  stocking  indeed. 

"  That's  mine  !"  exclaimed  Bij  ih.  "  It's 
cram  full,  too.  They've  borrowed  it,  after 
all  theirs  were  full.  I  want  it  to  put  on  now, 
but  I  can't  reach  it  out  there." 

Just  then  he  began  to  hear  noises  upstairs, 
and  other  noises  in  the  rooms  below — shouts 
and  stamping,  and  people  calling  to  one  an- 
other— and  he  could  not  make  out  what  they 
were  saying. 

"  Oh,  dear  !  they're  coming.  Santa  Claus 
IS  coming.    Wbat'll  I  do  ?" 

Bijah  was  scared;  but  there  was  the  wide 
mouth  of  Grandfather  Vrooman's  grain-bag 
"stocking,"  and  almost  before  Bijah  knew 
what  he  was  doing  he  had  slipped  in. 

Poor  Bijah  !  The  moment  he  was  in  he 
discovered  that  he  could  not  climb  out.  He 
tried  hard,  but  there  was  nothing  on  the 
sides  of  the  bag  for  his  feet  to  climb  on. 
Next  moment,  too,  he  wanted  to  crouch 
down  as  low  as  he  could,  for  all  the  noise 
seemed  to  be  coming  nearer. 

So  it  was,  indeed,  and  at  the  head  of  it 
were  grandfather  and  grandmother  and  the 
other  grown-up  people,  trying  to  keep  back 
the  boys  and  girls  until  they  should  all  be 
gathered. 

"Where's  Bijah?"  asked  grandfather, 
after  be  had  counted  twice  around,  and  was 
sure  about  the  rest. 

'  Bijah  !  "  exclaimed  Liph.  "  Why,  I 
looked  in  the  storeroom;  be  isn't  there." 

•  Hope  the  little  chap  didn't  get  scared 
and  run  away." 

'  Dear  me — through  the  snow  !"  exclaimed 
grandmother. 

"  Of  course  not,"  said  Aunt  Jane.    "  He's 
around  somewhere.    Let's  let  the  children 
They're  all  here." 


"  Steady,  now  !  "  said  grandfather,  as  he 
swung  open  the  door  into  the  "  dark  room." 
"  Don't  touch  anything  till  we  all  get  in. 
Stand  around  the  tree." 

He  himself  stepped  right  in  front  of  it, 
and  he  looked  more  like  a  great,  tall,  old 
Santa  Claus  than  ever  as  he  stood  there. 
The  children's  eyes  were  opening  wider  and 
wider  as  they  slipped  around  in  a  sort  of 
very  impatient  circle;  but  grandfather's  own 
eyes  shut  for  a  moment.  It  was  only  for  a 
moment,  but  when  he  looked  around  again 
he  said: 

"  Now,  children,  wait.  Which  of  you  can 
tell  me  what  child  it  was  |Jiat  came  into  the 
world  on  the  first  Christmas  morning  ?" 

They  had  not  been  quite  ready  to  answer 
a  question  that  came  so  suddenly,  and  be- 
fore any  of  them  could  speak,  a  clear,  sweet 
little  voice  came  right  out  of  the  middle  of 
the  tree: 

"  I  know.  And  the  shepherds  found  Him 
in  a  manger,  and  His  mother  was  with  Him. 
He  sent  down  after  my  mother  last  summer." 

"Bijah!"  exclaimed  grandfather,  but 
grand  mother  was  already  pushing  aside  the 
boughs,  and  now  they  all  could  see  him. 
Only  his  curly  head  and  his  litile  shoulders 
showed  above  the  grain  bag,  and  Uncle 
Hiram  shouted: 

"  Father  Vrooman,  he  is  in  your  stocking  1 
Who  could  have  put  him  there?  " 

"  I  think  I  know,"  said  grandfather,  in  a 
very  low,  husky  kind  of  voice;  but  all  the 
Simpsons  and  Hopkinses  and  Hardys  broke 
loose  at  that  very  moment,  and  it  took  them 
till  breakfast  time  to  compare  with  each  other 
the  things  they  found  in  their  stockings,  and 
all  the  other  wonderful  fruits  of  that  splen 
did  Christmas  tree. 

Bijah  was  lifted  out  of  the  bag,  and  he  got 
his  stocking  on,  after  it  was  empty.  For 
some  reason  be  couldn't  guess  why  all  the 
grown  up  people  kissed  him,  and  grand- 
father made  him  sit  next  to  him  at  breakfast 
That  was  a  great  breakfast,  and  it  took 
ever  so  long  to  eat  it,  but  it  was  hardly  over 
before  grandmother  followed  grandfather 
into  the  hall,  and  they  heard  her  say: 

"  Now,  husband,  what  are  you  wrapping 
up  so  for,  just  to  go  to  the  barn  ? " 

Barn  !    Why,  my  dear,  I'm  going  to 
town.    I  told  Pat  to  have  the  team  ready." 
"  To  town  ?    Why,  husband—" 
"  Mother,  there'll  be  stores  open  to  day. 
I  can  buy  cords  of  toys  and  candy  and 
things.    When  I  get  to  the  Orphan  Asylum, 
to  tell  'em  what  has  become  of  Bijah,  and 
why  he  won't  come  back  there  again,  I'm 
going  to  have  enough  to  go  around  the  rest 
of  'pvci — I  am,  if  it  takes  the  price  of  a  cow." 
"  Give  'em  something  for  me." 
Uncle  Hiram  heard  it,  and  he  shouted 
'And  for  me,"  and  Uncle  John  followed, 
and  all  the  rest,  till  the  children  caught  it 
up,  and  there  was  a  contribution  made  by 
every  stocking  which  had   hung  on  that 
Christmas  tree.    They  all  gave  just  as  fast 
as  they  understood  what  it  was  for,  and  the 
last  one  to  fully  understand  was  Bijah. 
"  You  ain't  going  to  take  me  ?" 
His  lips  quivered  a  little. 
"  No,  Bijah,  not  unless  you  want  to  go. 
Wouldn't  you  rather  stay  here  ?  " 
"  Course  I  would." 

That  was  not  all,  for  both  his  bands  were 
out,  holding  up  the  store  of  things  which 
had  come  to  him  that  morning,  and  he 
added,  "  Take  'em." 

Something  was  the  matter  again  with 
Grandfather  Vrooman's  beard,  but  he  told 
Bijah  he  would  get  plenty  of  other  things  in 
town 

Keep  'em,  Bijah.  Good-by,  all  of  you. 
I'll  be  back  in  time  for  dinner.  Children, 
you  and  Bush  must  be  kind  to  Bijah.  He 
came  to  us  on  Christmas  morning,  and  he 
has  come  to  stay." 

Bush  and  the  children  did  their  part,  and 
so  did  all  the  rest,  and  so  did  BJab,  and  so 
t  was  a  perfect  Christmas. — Harper's  Young 
Folks.  

How  to  Give  the  Present. 

AYS  Miss  Thoughtful:  "How 
shall  I  give  my  Christmas 
gift?"  writes  Ruth  Ashmore 
in  the  Christmas  number  of 
TAe  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 
I  answer:  "  Do  not  give  it, 
my  dear,  send  it;  or  if  you  are  in  the  same 
house  with  those  for  whom  you  have  pre- 
pared something,  put  it  where  it  may  be 
found  when  you  are  not  about.  Of  course, 
you  are  going  to  make  every  gift  have  a 
holiday  air.  That  is,  some  of  the  pennies 
will  go  to  buy  sheets  of  white,  yellow,  brown, 
pink  and  blue  tissue  paper,  and  more  pen- 
nies will  go  to  buy  some  pieces  of  Tom 
Thumb  ribbon  to  tie  them  up  with.  Use 
yellow  ribbon  on  the  brown,  white  on  the 
yellow,  blue  on  the  pink,  pink  on  the  blue, 
and  if  you  should  get  a  scarlet  paper,  though 
I  do  not  think  it  is  so  very  pretty,  make  it 
gorgeous  with  gold  thread." 


Little  Johnts'  Christmas. 


ER  we  got  it  up  a-pur- 

pose,  jes'  fer  little 
Johnts,  you  know; 
His  mother  was  so 
pore  and  all,  and 
had  to  manage 
so — 

bein'  a  war-wid- 
der,  an'  her  pen- 
sion mighty  slim; 
She'd  take  in  weavin', 
er  work  out,  er 
anything  fer  bim. 

ittle  Johnts  was  puny- 
like— but  law  I  the  nerve 
he  had  I 

want  to  kindo'  pity 
iim,  but  couldn't  very 
bad— 

His  pants  o'  army  blanket  and 
his  coat  o'  faded  blue 
Kept  hintin'  of  his  father  like,  and  pity 
wouldn't  do  I 

So  we  collogued  together,  onc't  one 

Winter-time,  'at  we — 
Jes'  me  and  mother  and  the  gi'ls,  and 

Wilse,  John-Jack  and  Free— 
Would  jineand  get  up  little  Johnts,  by 

time  'at  Chnstmus  come, 
Somesorto'  doin's  don't  you  know,  'at 
would  su'prise  him  some  ? 

And  so,  all  on  the  quiet,  she  turns  in  and  gits 
Some  blue  janes — cuts  and  makes  a  suit;  and  then 

sets  down  and  knits 
A  pair  o'  little  galluses  to  go  'long  with  the  rest— 
And  puts  in  a  red  flinnel-back,  and  buckle  on  the 
vest. 

The  little  fellow'd  be'n  so  much  around  our  house, 
you  see. 

And  be'n  such  a  he'p  to  her  and  all,  and  handy  as 
could  be, 

'At  mother  couldn't  do  too  much  for  little  Johnts  — 

no  sir  I 

She  us't  to  jest  declare  'at  he  was  "  meat-and-drink 
to  her. " 

And  Piney,  Lide  and  Madiline,  they  watched  their 

chance  and  rid 
To  Fountaintown  with  L'jey's  folks;  and  bought  a 

book,  they  did, 
O'  fairy-tale;  with  pictures  in;  and  got  a  little  pair 
O'  red  lop  boots  'at  John-Jack  said  he'd  b'n  a-pricen 
there. 

And  Lide  got  him  a  little  sword,  and  Madiline  a 
drum; 

And  shootin'-crackers — lawzy-day  I  and  they're  so 
dangersome  1 

And  Piney,  ever'  tima  the  rest  would  buysome other 
toy, 

She'd  take  and  turn  in  then  and  buy  more  candy 
fer  the  boy  I 

Well,  thinks-says  I,  when  they  got  back,  your  pock- 

etbooks  is  dry  I  — 
But  little  Johnts  was  there  hisse'f  that  after  noon, 
so  I  — 

Well,  all  of  U3  kep'  mighty  mum  tel  we  got  bim 
away 

By  tellin'  him  bj  shure  and  come  to-morry — Christ- 
mus  Day — 

And  fetch  his  mother  'long  with  him  I    And  how  he 
scud  acrost 

The  field,  his  tow  head  in  the  dusk,  jes'  like  a  streak 
o'  frost  1  — 

His  cumfert  fiuttern  as  he  run— and  old  Tige,  don't 
you  know, 

A-jumpin  high  fer  rabbits,  and  a-plowin'  up  the 
snow  I 

It  must  a  be'n  most  ten  that  night  afore  we  got  to 
bed— 

With  Wilse  and  John-Jack  he'ppin'  us;  and  Free- 
man in  the  shed. 
And  Lide  out  with  the  lantern  while  he  trimmed  a 

Christmus  tree 
Out  of  a  little  scrub-oak  top  'at  suited  to  a  1 1 

All  night  I  drearap  o'  hearin'  things,  a-skulking 

round  the  place — 
And  "Old  Kriss"  with  his  whiskers  off,  and  freckles 
on  his  face  — 

And  reindeers,  shaped  like  shavin'- bosses  at  the 
cooper-shop, 

A-stickin'  down  the  chimney,  with  their  heels  out  at 
the  top. 

By  time  'at  mother  got  me  up  'twas  plum  daylight 
and  more — 

The  front  yard  fuUo'  neighbors,  all  a-crowdin'  round 
the  door. 

With  Johnts'  mother  leadin';  yes,  and  little  Johnts 
hisse'f 

Set  up  on  Freeman's  shoulder,  like  a  jug  up  un  the 
she'f  I 

Of  course  I  can't  describe  it  when  they  all  got  in  to 
where 

We'd  conjered  up  the  Cbristmus-tree  and  all  the  fix- 
in 's  there  — 

Fer  all  the  shouts  o'  laughture— clappin'  hands  and 

crackin  jokes. 
Was  heap  o'  kissin'  goin'  on  amongst  the  woman 
folks  ;- 

Fer  lo-behold  ye  I  there  they  had  the  youngun  I  And 
his  chin 

A-wobblin'-like;  — and,   shore  enough  at  last  he 
started  in — 

And— sich  unother  bellerin',  in  all  my  mortal  days 
I  never  heered,  er  'spect  to  hear,  in  woe's  appointed 
ways  I 

And  mother  grabs  him  up  and  says:    "It's  more' 

he  can  bear — 
It's  all  too  suddent  for  the  child,  and  too  su'prisin'l 
— There  I  " 

' Oh,  no  it  ain't" — sobbed  little  Johnts — "I  ain't 

su 'prised — but  I'm 
A-cryin'  'cause  I  watched  you  all  and  knowed  it  all 
the  time  I " 

— Jambs  Whitcomb  Riley. 
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What  Came  to  Mr.  X. 


Fresno  Expositor. 

'ROM  report,  we  understand 
that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  X  are 
very  respectable  people  and 
residents  of  our  charming 
city.  They  have  been  mar- 
ried for  some  dozen  years, 
and  but  for  one  thing  their 
lives  would  have  passed 
along  as  smoothly  as  a  sea 
of  glass.  That  obstacle  to 
their  happiness  which  stood 
ever  before  them,  like  a 
rock  in  the  sea  of  matri 
mony,  and  threatened  their  connubial  craft, 
was  the  fact  that  they  had  never  been  blessed 
with  children.  Each  severely  excused  him- 
self or  herself,  and  accused  the  other  of  being 
at  fault,  and  so  acrimonious  had  the  dispute 
become  that  relatives  and  friends  heard  of  it 
more  than  once. 

They  were  not  only  highly  respectable 
people,  but  were  earnest  and  active  church 
members  as  well.  During  the  present  sea- 
son the  good  ladies  of  the  church  have  been 
making  extra  eflForts  to  embellish  the  interior 
of  the  edifice  for  Christmas,  and  Mrs.  X  de- 
termined to  adorn  one  of  the  windows  for 
the  occasion.  Just  about  this  time  Mr.  X 
went  to  San  Francisco  to  spend  a  fortnight, 
visiting  with  the  family  of  his  brother,  and 
a^ter  being  there  a  few  days  received  a  letter 
from  his  spouse  requesting  him  to  procure  a 
handsome  ivorine  card  the  size  of  the  win- 
dow and  have  it  elegantly  embellished  with 
an  appropriate  text  of  scripture. 

Woman-like,  she  had  avoided  all  particu- 
lars, and  after  visiting  the  proper  places  and 
finding  that  he  would  be  able  to  fill  the 
order,  Mr.  X  telegraphed  to  his  wife  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  Send  text  wanted  and  size  of  window." 

The  next  day  he  returned  to  his  brother's 
domicile  at  the  regulation  lunch  hour  of 
high  12,  only  to  find  the  whole  house  in  a 
terrific  uproar.  His  brother  extended  most 
hearty  congratulations,  his  sister-in-law  even 
went  so  far  as  to  embrace  and  kiss  him — a 
familiarity  she  had  not  indulged  in  for  years. 

"  What  is  the  occasion  of  all  this  massive 
demonstration  ? "  he  asked,  as  soon  as  he 
could  get  an  opportunity. 

"Why,  you  have  got  a  baby  at  your  house 
at  last,"  responded  fourteen  voices  in  chorus. 

"  What  yer  eivin'  us — taffy  ?"  slangily  in- 
terposed Mr.  X. 

"  Naw;  nothin'  but  straight  goods,"  an- 
swered the  sister-in  law,  in  the  same  strain, 
as  she  again  embraced  him. 

"  Impossible;  not  a  sign  of  such  good  luck 
in  sight  when  I  left  last  week." 

"  Well,  just  read  this,"  said  the  sister-in- 
law,  handing  him  a  familiar  bit  of  yellow 
paper,  such  as  messages  are  wriUen  upon. 
He  took  it,  unfolded  it  carefully,  and  his  as- 
tonished eyes  fell  upon  the  following: 

Fresno  (Cal.).  Dec.  14. — Mr.  X.  care  of  Mrs. 
T.,  J4,Sg7  Valencia  street,  San  Francisco. —  Unto 
us  a  child  is  born,  nine  feet  long  and  four  feet 
broad.  Mrs,  X, 

Charges  paid. 


Bnrdette  on  Christmas, 

O  me  it  seems — and  it  isn't  my 
fault  that  the  sunset  is  fairer 
and  lovelier  than  the  sunrise 
— that  there  was  something 
more  Christmasy  about 
Christmas  when  I  was  a  boy. 
Its  pleasures  were  simpler,  its  gifts  were 
heartier.  At  least,  I  cannot  remember  to 
have  read,  save  in  these  later  years,  articles 
in  family  journals  and  magazines  bewailing 
the  burden  of  toil  and  worry  and  expense  in 
the  planning  and  making,  or  purchasing  of 
Christmas  presents.  "  Krismus  gifs "  we 
called  them  when  I  was  a  boy.  It  didn't 
and  doesn't  have  much  refinement  of  culture 
in  the  spelling  and  the  sound  thereof.  But 
the  peoole  who  made  them  didn't  rush  into 
the  papers  to  tell  how  much  it  cost  them, 
and  how  tired  to  death  it  made  them,  and 
how  glad  they  were  that  it  was  all  over  for 
another  year.  But  last  year  and  the  year 
before  I  read  such  articles  in  print.  So  did 
you.  Wherefore  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
killed  Kris  Kringle  a  full  century  too  soon. 
We  have  more  currants  in  our  Christmas 
cake  under  the  reign  of  .Santa  Claus,  it  is 
true.  But  we  have  also  more  flies  in  it. — 
Robert  J.  Burdette. 


Ole  Bull's  Christmas  Present, 


Conduct  in  Company.  —  Whispering 
^'nd  giggling  in  company  betray  lack  of  dig- 
nity and  self-respect.  Significant  glances 
which  have  any  possible  meaning  are 
against  all  the  canons  of  good  society,  whilst 
differences  of  opinion  should  be  received 
with  patience  and  courtesy,  for  loud  and 
overbearing  contradiction  does  not  belong  to 
the  code  of  good  laws  and  good  manners. 


5  a  tall,  dignified-looking  gen- 
tleman was  walking  leisurely 
along  one  of  the  by-streets  of 
London,  Christmas  Eve,  his 
attention  was  attracted  to  a 
little  boy  who  was  looking  in 
at  a  shop-window  in  which  were  displayed 
various  articles  for  sale.  As  the  gentleman, 
approached  the  little  boy,  he  saw  that  his 
gaze  was  fixed  upon  a  violin  that  hung  in 
the  window.  Upon  coming  nearer  he  heard 
him  singing  a  familiar  melody  in  a  sweet 
voice,  which  he  accompanied  with  move- 
ments of  his  arms  and  fingers  as  if  he  were 
playing  the  violin.  He  stopped  to  listen, 
quite  charmed  at  the  innocent,  childish 
spectacle.  Just  then  the  little  boy  looked 
up. 

"  Do  you  think  you  could  play  as  well  upon 
that  violin,  as  you  can  sing,  my  little  fellow  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,  sir,  but  I  would  like  to 
try,"  the  boy  replied. 

"  Come  with  me,"  said  the  gentleman,  and 
together  they  went  into  the  shop.    "  How 
much  for  that  violin  ?"  he  asked. 
"  Five  pounds." 

"  Too  much  by  half,"  said  the  gentleman. 

After  being  shown  five  or  six  other  violins, 
which  he  rejected  after  merely  glancing  at 
them  (the  little  boy's  big  blue  eyes  looking 
more  and  more  wistful  all  the  time),  the 
shopkeeper  handed  out  a  dingy,  antiquated- 
looking  violin,  with  the  remark,  "  Here's  an 


the  violin;  it  is  a  Christmas  present  Jrom 
Ole  Bull."  He  opened  the  door  for  his  little 
protege,  and  passed  out  into  the  crowd  just 
as  the  Christmas  bells  rang  out  again  their 
merry  chime. — Our  Dumb  Animals. 


The  Brakeman's  Christmas  Story, 

UNNY  things  occurred  down 
at  our  house  Christmas,  said 
the  brakeman.  "  I'm  away 
almost  every  night  in  the 
year,  but  Christmas  night  I 
got  a  lay-off  and  staid  home 
with  the  wife  and  babies.  Next  door  to  us 
lives  one  of  the  stingiest  old  codgers  that 
ever  was.  Wheeler  is  his  name,  and  every- 
body calls  him  Stingy  Wheeler.  He  is  an 
old  chap  who  has  no  children  and  no  friends, 
and  who  is  said  to  be  worth  a  good  deal  of 
money.  I've  had  a  good  deal  of  sickness  in 
my  house  this  winter,  and  times  have  been 
right  hard  with  us.  It  was  mighty  little 
Christmas  we  had,  I  can  tell  you. 

"  '  Well,  there's  one  thing  we  can  say, 
Henry,'  said  my  wife  to  me, '  and  that  is 
that  our  house  is  not  hard  to  warm.  It 
beats  all  the  way  coal  does  last  us  here. 
That  half-ton  you  got  a  month  ago  isn't 
nearly  all  gone  yet,' 

"  '  That's  the  way  coal  lasts  when  there's 
nobody  to  steal  it,  as  we  had  where  we  lived 
last,'  I  replied.  'Now  there's  only  one  man 
in  this  neighborhood  I'd  suspect  of  stealing 
coal,  and  that's  Stingy  Wheeler.  I  wouldn't 


old  fiddle  that  I  got  of  a  sailor.  It  needs 
fixing  up  a  bit,  but  you  can  have  it  just  as  it 
is  for  £1,  los."  The  gentleman  scrutinized 
it  closely,  inside  and  out,  remarked  that  it 
was  very  much  out  of  repair,  but  said  that 
he  would  give  just  £1  for  it,  which  the  shop- 
keeper, after  some  hesitation,  accepted,  and 
the  money  was  paid  him. 

*'  Put  on  a  string  in  place  of  this  broken 
one,"  said  the  gentleman;  "and  furnish  me  a 
good  bow — I  will  pay  extra  for  it." 

While  this  was  being  done,  the  gentleman 
looked  down  at  the  little,  pale,  wondering 
face  upturned  to  his,  and  said,  "  What  is 
your  name?" 

The  boy  quickly  responded,  "  Leo !  and 
my  father  rings  the  chimes — if  you  hark,  you 
can  hear  'em  now  !"  The  gentleman  listened 
for  a  moment  or  two,  and  as  the  sound  of 
the  grand  old  bells  died  away  the  shopman 
handed  him  the  violin  and  bow  ready  for 
use.  After  tuning  the  instrument  carefully, 
he  unbuttoned  his  fur-trimmed  traveling 
coat,  and  placing  the  violin  under  his  chin, 
began  softly  and  sweetly  to  play  the  tune 
which  the  Christmas  bells  had  just  rung  out. 
For  some  minutes  he  continued  to  play, 
weaving  the  air  into  every  conceivable  kind 
of  variation,  and  ended  by  playing  the  melody 
once  more  accompanied  with  harmonics  and 
brilliant  arpeggios.  After  the  violin  and 
bow  had  been  placed  in  the  box,  he  handed 
it  to  the  bewildered  boy,  and  patting  him  on 
his  curly  head,  remarked  as  he  buttoned  up 
his  great  overcoat:  "  Carry  the  violin  home 
with  you  and  take  good  care  of  it;  it  is  worth 
^100  at  least.  Learn  to  play  the  tune  I 
heard  you  singing  outside  the  window,  and 
as  many  more  as  you  can.  Tell  your  father 
to  get  you  a^good  teacher.    You  may  keep 


trust  that  old  codger  very  far.' 

"  '  Neither  would  I,'  said  may  wife. 

"  '  That  night,  after  we  had  got  in  bed, 
my  wife  woke  me,  saying  she  was  sure  she 
heard  some  one  in  the  coalhouse.' 

"  '  I  believe  it's  old  Wheeler.'  I  said. 

"  '  So  do  I,'  my  wife  replied;  '  but  be  care- 
ful, Henry,  and  don't  get  into  any  trouble 
with  the  old  skinflint,'  she  added,  as  I  hasti- 
ly dressed  myself. 

"  Softly  I  tiptoed  out  to  the  coalhouse, 
and  sure  enough  there  was  a  man  there, 
hard  at  work  with  a  shovel.  It  was  Stingy 
Wheeler,  and  he  was  throwing  coal  from  his 
bin  into  minel' — Chicago  Herald. 


A  Christmas  Dinner. 

BY    HELEN  CAMPBELL. 

OT  a  dinner  of  seven  or  eight 
courses,  to  be  expected  when 
a  chef  is  employed,  and 
sighed  for  by  many  who 
have  not  yet  attained  to 
the  million  or  so  entitling 
the  owner  to  a  chef  and  all  other  trouble- 
some luxuries.  A  dinner  of  this  nature  it  is 
quite  worth  while  to  eat  occasionally,  if  only 
to  ensure  gratitude  that  it  need  not  be  done 
every  day.  For  these  fascinating  dishes, 
succeeding  one  another  in  such  order  that 
the  appetite  is  awakened  involuntarily,  even 
when  really  satisfied,  mean  overfeeding,  and 
the  result  of  overfeeding  is  a  succession  of 
diseases,  classed  as  "mysterious  dispensa- 
tions," but  quite  comprehensible  to  the  phy- 
sician. The  modern  dinner,  in  Sir  Henry 
Thompson's  suggestive  little  book,  "  Food 
and  Feeding,"  is  made  responsible  for  most 


of  the  dyspepsia  and  kindred  diseases 
owned  by  the  Americans  in  general,  and,  re- 
fusing to  be  a  party  in  any  transaction  which 
shall  assist  in  such  result,  I  make  a  bill  of 
fare  sufficiently  festive  in  character  to  fit 
Christmas  or  any  winter's  holiday  occasion, 
yet  not  so  crowded  as  to  mean  overwork  for 
the  housekeeper  who  may  be  forced  to  act 
as  her  own  chef.  This  state  of  things  is  by 
no  means  so  uncommon  as  is  often  asserted, 
for  in  spite  of  enormous  fortunes,  the  mass 
of  people  must  still  count  as  "middle  class," 
and  must  in  spite  of  themselves  retain  ac- 
quaintance with  the  kitchen  and  its  necessi- 
ties. And  if  this  preamble  is  regarded  as 
unpleasantly  superfluous,  pass  on  to  the 
menu,  which  holds  nothing  that  is  not  practi- 
cable for  the  busy  housekeeper,  and  which 
is  minute  enough  in  its  directions  to  insure 
success  for  even  an  inexperienced  one. 

MENO. 

Tomato  soup  without  meat. 
Roast  turkey,    giblet  gravy. 
Mashed  potatoes.    Canned  corn  pudding. 
Cranberry    jelly.     Beets  sliced. 
Salad,  mayonnaise  of  salmon. 
Cheese.     Water  crackers. 
Sweet  potato  pudding,  creamy  sauce. 
Fruit.    Nu*":.  Raisins. 
Coflfee. 

For  a  Christmas  Dessert, 

HRISTMAS  CAKE.— Cream 
one  pound  of  butter  and 
sugar  together,  sift  in  one 
pound  of  flour,  beat  ten  eggs 
separately  and  mix  in. 
Blanch  two  pounds  of  al- 
monds, seed  one  pound  of  raisins,  and  chop 
half  a  pound  of  citron.  Grease  a  large  cake 
pan,  put  in  a  layer  of  the  cake  batter,  then  a 
layer  of  raisins,  almonds  and  citron;  con- 
tinue until  the  pan  is  full,  putting  the  batter 
on  top.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  two  hours. 
When  cold,  ice  in  fancy  designs  and  orna- 
ment with  a  wreath  of  holly, 

Christmas  Pudding.— Wash  and  dry  a 
pound  of  currants,  stone  a  pound  of  raisins. 
Mix  together  dry  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
sifted  flour,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  stale 
bread  crumbs,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
brown  sugar,  a  pound  of  finely  chopped  suet, 
and  half  a  pound  of  cut  candied  orange  peel, 
grate  in  half  a  nutmeg  and  one  lemon.  Beat 
five  eggs,  to  which  add  a  teacup  of  molasses, 
pour  over  the  other  ingredients  and  mix 
thoroughly.  Pack  in  well  greased  mold  and 
boil  ten  hours.    Serve  with  hard  sauce. 

Santa  Claus  Cake.  —  Three  cups  of 
sugar,  half  a  cup  of  butter,  the -whites  of 
eight  eggs,  one  pint  of  sifted  flour,  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  baking  powder,  and  a  table- 
spoonful  of  rose  water.  Rub  the  butter  and 
and  sugar  to  a  cream,  add  the  flfour  and 
baking  powder,  mix  in  a  smooth  batter,  add 
a  small  teacup  of  sweet  milk,  and  the  flavor- 
ing, lastly  stir  in  the  stiffly  beaten  whites  of 
the  eggs.  Bake  in  jelly  cake  pans.  For 
filling  make  an  icing  of  the  beaten  whites  of 
four  eggs,  three  cups  of  sugar  flavored  with 
vanilla — divide  in  half — in  one  portion  mix  a 
teacup  of  chopped  almonds,  in  the  other 
the  same  of  finely  chopped  figs.  Spread 
alternately  on  the  layers  of  cake.  Ice  the 
top  in  fancy  icing,  and  put  in  the  center  a 
little  colored  sugar  figure  of  Santa  Claus 
(which  can  be  bought  at  the  confectioner's). 

Scalloped  Potatoes. — Mince  fine  cold 
potatoes,  put  in  a  biscuit  pan,  sprinkle  with 
bread  crumbs,  salt  and  pepper  and  bits  of 
butter,  and  bake. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 


A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder.  High- 
est of  all  in  leavening  strength. — Latest  U. 
S.  Government  Food  Report. 
Royal  Baking  Powder  Co.,  106  Wall  St.,  N,  Y, 
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^ATROJMS  Of  ]ZlUSBA^E)fO<. 

Work  of  the  'Agricaltural  Depart- 
menl. 

The  Patrons  of  Husbandry  throughout  the 
country  look  with  no  little  pride  and  satis- 
faction upon  what  has  been'accomplished  by 
the  Agricultural  Department  at  Washington 
— the  very  existence  of  which  is  due  to  their 
persistent  efforts.  Secretary  Rusk,  in  his 
late  report,  says  that  our  domestic  export 
trade  of  the  past  year  aggregates  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  one  thousand  millions  of  dol- 
lars— 8o  per  cent  of  which  is  made  up  ex- 
clusively of  agricultural  products.  This 
large  export  of  agricultural  products  is  what 
is  making  this  country  the  creditor  of  the 
world  to  the  extent  of  two  hundred  millions 
in  the  excess  of  our  exports  over  imports, 
and  relieving  our  home  markets  of  a  surplus 
product  which  must  otherwise  have  a  ten- 
dency to  reduce  farm  produce  to  a  point  be- 
low the  cost  of  production.  This  favorable 
condition  is  largely  due  to  the  untiring  work 
of  the  Agricultural  Department  in  seeking 
for  new  markets  abroad  and  in  enlarging 
those  already  existing.  It  is  altogether 
through  the  efiforts  of  this  department  that 
we  have  an  already  large  and  fast-growing 
market  for  our  surplus  corn  in'  Germany. 
An  agent  was  sent  over  to  instruct  the  peo- 
ple in  the  use  of  corn  food.  Mills  were  built 
to  prepare  the  meal  and  instruction  given  in 
preparing  it  for]  the  table.  The  [result  of 
these  efforts  has  been  a  very  large  increase 
in  the  magnitude  of  the  sales  as  well  as  in 
the  price  realized  for  the  corn  in  that  mar- 
ket. Similar  work  has  also  been  done  in 
removing  the  prejudice  against  American 
meats — especially  in  that  of  pork.  The  in- 
dications are  that  the  increased  takings  of 
American  meats  in  Europe  this  year  will  ex- 
ceed those  of  last  year  fully  62  per  cent,  and 
about  20  per  cent  in  prices.  Successful 
efforts  have  also  been  made  in  advancing 
the  price  of  cotton  in  Europe  by  reducing 
the  area  of  production  in  this  country  and 
substituting  therefor  more  mixed  products  on 
the  cotton  farm.  Similar  advice  is  also 
given  by  the  department  to  the  grain  grow- 
ers. Much  attention  has  also  been  given  to 
increasing  our  sugar  product. 

In  further  advancing  the  grain  trade  Sec- 
retary Rusk  also  points  out  that  there  are 
many  reasons  making  a  national  standard  cf 
grain  highly  desirable,  and  concludes  that 
some  system  of  national  inspection  and 
grading  must  be  established,  in  the  interest 
of  the  grain  growers,  under  the  control  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  Secretary  declares  that  the  work  of 
the  department  hitherto  has  been  but  foun- 
dation work,  and  says  that  since  he  has  been 
in  charge  of  it  he  has  sought  at  all  times, 
while  preparing  the  foundation,  to  bear  ic 
mind  the  plans  for  an  ultimate  superstruc- 
ture of  which  every  American  farmer  and 
citizen  will  feel  proud,  and  that  he  will  be 
quite  satisfied  if,  in  the  future,  his  share  of 
credit  in  the  history  of  the  department  will 
be  that  he  was  instrumental  in  laying  a  broad 
and  lasting  foundation.  He  shows  how 
much  the  department  has  gained  in  the  con- 
fidence of  the  farmers,  and  points  out  that 
every  gain  in  this  confidence  imposes  addi- 
tional responsibilities  upon  the  head  of  the 
department. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  in  this  connec- 
tion that  the  establishment  of  an  Agricultural 
Department  of  the  Government,  and  its  final 
advancement  to  a  full  position  in  the  Cabi- 
net, has  been  almost  exclusively  due  to  the 
efforts  of  the  Grange.  This  work,  moreover, 
was  accomplished  in  the  face  of  the  strong- 
est opposition  and  the  most  persistent  ridi- 
cule. The  result  has  been  of  far  greater 
value  to  the  country  than  was  hoped  for  by 
the  most  sanguine  of  its  promoters,  and  in 
this,  as  in  many  other  ways,  the  Granges  of 
the  country  have  done  a  most  noble  and 
patriotic  work. 


From  Worthy  Master  Davis. 

Santa  Rosa,  Dec.  19,  1892. 
Who  will  organize  the  first  Grange  during 
the  new  year,  and  where  ? 

The  sixth  degree  certificates  have  not  yet 
been  received  from  the  National  Grange. 
Patrons  who  received  the  sixth  degree  at 
San  Jose  need  not  be  uneasy.  The  certifi- 
cates will  come  in  due  time.  Brother  Trim- 
ble has  had  his  bands  full  during  the  past 
two  months,  but  he  will  come  out  all  right 
in  due  time. 

We  hope  the  ladies  of  the  farm  will  en- 
gage largely  in  the  poultry  business.  There 
were  more  than  200,000  dozen  eggs  shipped 
to  California  in  1892.  This  State  is  the 
natural  home  of  the  fowl;  let  us  see  to  it 
that  we  produce  our  own  eggs.  There  is 
plenty  of  money  in  the  poultry  yard. 

Do  you  want  the  Railroad  Commission 
abolished  1  That  subject  will  be  before  the 
Legislature.  Inform  your  representative 
how  you  want  him  to  vote  on  that  matter. 

Where  will  the  next  session  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Grange  be  held  1  Nominations 
are  in  order.  The  executive  committee  has 
one  or  two  bids.  Are  others  going  to  com- 
pete ?    If  so,  better  file  a  claim  now. 

We  want  to  establish  the  Grange  in  a  good 
many  local  neighborhoods  this  spring. 
Won't  some  progressive  farmer,  fruitgrower 
or  stockraiser  send  for  blanks,  constitution 
and  charter  outfit,  and  then  go  to  work  get- 
ting the  charter  list  ?  Have  a  subordinate 
Grange  in  your  section;  it  will  be  the  means 
of  imparting  much  pleasure  and  valuable  in- 
formation. All  persons  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture, 14  years  of  age,  are  eligible  to  mem- 
bership. The  Grange  is  a  grand  school, 
both  for  old  and  young.  To  all  who  want 
opportunities  (or  self-improvement  and  to  do 
good,  the  Grange  opens  a  big  field.  The 
Grange  is  national,  and  therefore  is  strong 
in  its  organization,  yet  it  is  local  in  its  appli- 
cation of  benefits. 

The  Legislature  will  soon  be  in  session. 
Keep  an  eye  to  the  bills  that  are  introduced. 
See  how  many  of  them  are  in  the  interests 
of  the  producing  and  industrial  classes.  See 
how  your  senator  and  your  assemblyman 
vote.  Tell  him  by  petition  and  by  personal 
letter  how  you  think  he  should  vote,  so  that 
the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  will 
be  the  result.  That  rule  should  govern  all. 
The  theory  of  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment is,  "  the  majority  shall  rule."  Let  us 
hiow  what  the  wish  of  the  majority  is,  and 
then  set  about  carrying  out  that  wish. 

A  few  copies  of  the  journal  of  proceedings 
of  the  California  State  Grange  session  of 
1892  are  just  received  from  the  printer,  Bro. 
Watson  of  the  Orchard  and  Farm. 

Report  the  election  of  officers  to  the  Ru- 
ral Press,  also  the  date  of  installation  and 
name  of  installing  officer. 

Give  us  new  thoughts  with  the  new  year 

Merry  Christmas  to  all. 

The  National  Grange  proposes  to  have  a 
roll-book  for  each  State  in  the  Union,  so 
that  Patrons  visiting  the  World's  Fair  will 
enroll  their  names  in  the  State  roster.  This 
book  will  give  the  name  of  the  Patron,  the 
Grange,  his  temporary  stopping  place  at 
Chicago,  the  hours  when  at  the  rooms,  etc., 
so  that  one  Patron  may,  without  too  much 
trouble,  find  a  brother  or  sister  from  any 
State.  Grange  literature  is  to  be  supplied, 
in  the  hope  of  introducing  the  Order  to  a 
great  many  farmers,  who  now  know  little  or 
nothing  of  it.  Editors  and  publishers  of 
agricultural  journals  will  find  no  better  way 
of  reaching  thousands  of  advertisers  and 
readers  than  by  sending  copies  of  their  pub- 
lications to  "Grange  Headquarters,  World's 
Fair,  Chicago,  111." 

The  annual  word  for  1893  is  ready  for 
those  Subordinates  whose  dues  are  paid  to 
January  i,  1893.  Members  must  be  square 
with  their  own  Grange  before  the  master 
can  impart  the  word. 

The  26th  session  of  the  National  Grange, 
Patrons  of  Husbandry,  did  not  concur  in 
the  money-borrowing  schemes  that  some  of 
its  prominent  members  proposed.  There 
are  not  a  few  of  the  members  of  that  body 
who  are  opposed  to  any  plan  of  raising 
money  whereby  the  Government  is  made  a 
party  to  the  mortgage  contract.  A  good 
many  Patrons  think  the  rates  of  interest  are 
too  high,  but  many  of  those  same  Patrons 
aie  afraid  that  the  plans  proposed  will  only 
aid  in  landing  the  burdened  farmer  from  the 
fiying-pan  into  the  fire.  These  same  cau- 
tious farmers — and  their  name  is  legion — 
think  it  much  better  and  safer  to  owe  their 
debt  to  an  individual,  or  even  to  a  bank, 
than  to  a  Government,  to  a  body  without  soul, 
life  or  death.  They  fear  the  Government 
will  be  more  exacting  than  is  the  private  in- 
dividual or  corporation.  In  thi"?  they  may 
be  right.  E.  W.  D. 


From  Mr.  Geo.  Ohleyer. 

Yuba  CiTy,  Dec.  19,  1892. 
To  THE  Editor: — The  waning  year  is  chiefly 
valuable  as  supplying  a  milestone  from  which  to 
view  the  past  rather  than  to  furnish  an  implement 
by  which  we  may  unvail  the  future,  or  words  that 
shall  form  our  good  resolutions  for  the  approaching 
year.  Of  the  past  we  know  something;  of  the  future, 
nothing;  and  the  best  we  can  do  is  to  drive  ahead 
as  if  there  were  no  end  ^  yet  prepared  (or  any 
emergency. 

The  central  portion  of  the  Sacramento  valley  has 
a  history  that  will  be  written  in  prose  and  verse  for 
generations  to  come.  In  the  heart  of  this  region 
lies  the  now-famous  little  county  of  Suiter,  whose 
men  are  as  brave,  loyal  and  enterprising  as  any 
living,  and  whose  women  as  handsome  and  true  as 
the  best  upon  earth. 

Out  of  such  material  is  composed  the  several 
Granges  of  the  county  of  which  Yuba  City  Grange 
is  the  pioneer,  having  been  organized  nearly  twenty 
years  ago.  This  Grange  felt  called  upon  to  in- 
augurate and  sustain  many  reforms  during  its  ex- 
istence, and  always  flourished  most  when  confront- 
ing a  foe  worthy  of  its  steel.  It  is  not  my  purpose 
to  speak  of  these  matters  at  length  or  in  detail,  only 
refeiring  to  them  as  showing  that,  through  severe 
training,  it  became  as  natural  for  the  people  to  flock 
together  for  offensive  and  defensive  purposes  as  it 
was  for  them  to  retireiafter  a  hard  day's  work. 

SUTTER  COUNTY 
Is  a  community  of  small  farms  and  small  fortunes, 
hence  the  people,  to  make  their  numbers  powerful, 
formed  themselves  into  cooperative  associations  for 
the  construction  of  grain  warehouses  on  river  or 
rail;  for  the  maintenance  of  a  public  press  in  their 
interest;  for  the  construction  of  a  fruit  cannery  and 
the  creation  of  a  market  for  the  luscious  fruits  of  the 
county;  and  last  but  not  least,  the  creation  of  ade- 
quate educational  facilities  at  home  for  our  youths. 

Many,  if  not  all,  of  these  thoughts  were  first 
uttered  in  the  Grange  and  the  fruits  thereof  are 
abundant  and  permanent. 

Our  latest  agitation  is  for  a  Grange  hall.  The 
matter  is  in  the  hands  of  a  thoroughgoing  and 
competent  committee  and  the  indications  point  to 
the  erection  of  a  commodious  hall  during  the  ap- 
proaching year.    The  recent 

political  disturbance 
Has  been  almost  lorgotten  and  the  result  seems  to 
be  satisfactory  to  everybody. 

No  one  in  this  section  bad  the  slightest  suspicion 
that  any  of  the  so-called  side  tickets  had  the  least 
chance  of  success,  hence  but  few  votes  were  "thrown 
away  "  on  them,  as  the  average  voter  would  say. 
Most  of  those  with  whom  I  have  conversed,  and  of 
all  parties,  say  they  are  more  than  willing  and  even 
anxious  that  the  victors  shall  have  entire  control  of 
the  Government  this  time,  to  the  end  that  the  re- 
sponsibility of  success  or  failure  may  be  fixed  be- 
yond doubt, 

THE  RAILROAD  QUESTION 
Cuts  but  a  small  figure  in  our  county.  This  is  be- 
cause the  county  is  bordered  and  severed  by  naviga- 
ble rivers,  rendering  the  people  independent  of 
them,  and  so  long  as  they  can  maintain  their  navi- 
gability they  will  ecjoy  the  services  of  the  best  ol 
ireight  regulators. 

In  this  effort  they  have  now  the  willing  and  pow- 
erful aid  of  the  general  Government.  Neverthe- 
less, our  county's  fertile  farms,  orchards,  vineyards; 
flocks  and  herds  have  attracted  the  iron  horse  and 
he  is  daily  drawing  heavy  trains  through  the  county 
lengthwise  from  and  toward  the  seaboard,  and 
every  resident  can  go  from  his  home  to  the  ocean 
metropolis  and  return  the  same  day,  none  residing 
beyond  the  sound  of  the  moving  steam  whistle. 

Of  one  thing  we  are  properly  solicitous,  and  that 
is,  shall  the  coming  legislature  be  in  the  interest  of 
the  people  or  of  the  boodlers  ?  Have  the  several 
parties  exercised  more  care  than  in  recent  years  in 
the  selection  of  their  servants,  and  what  has  the 
Grange  done  toward  purifying  the  body  politic?  are 
questions  we  may  propound  to  ourselves. 

agriculture  AND  COMMERCE 

Are  by  far  the  leading  interests  of  our  State,  and  yet 
at  times  one  is  led  to  believe  both  are  tied  down  like 
a  lion,  knowing  not  or  choosing  not  to  exert  their 
strength. 

Two  years  ago  it  was  said  that  ten  men  in  each 
house  of  the  Legislature,  having  the  balance 
of  power,  governed  the  body,  defeating 
many  desirable  measures  and  enacting  undesirable 
ones.  Should  not  the  weightier  interests  profit  by 
this  lesson  and  demand  a  union  of  their  immediate 
representatives  for  good  works  ? 

A  small  number,  doubtless,  of  Patrons  of  Hus- 
bandry have  secured  seats  in  that  body;  these  could 
furnish  the  nucleus  around  which  other  agricultur- 
ists and  their  friends  could  assemble  and  unite  on 
all  nonpolitical  measures  for  their  mutual  benefit, 
and  thus  form  a  balance  of  power  that  would  be  re- 
spected for  their  strength,  if  not  for  their  laudable 
principles.  Geo.  Ohleyer. 


A  Grange  Wedding. 

Sacramento,  Dec.  17,  1892. 

On  Dec.  14th  about  two  hundred  guests  assem- 
bled at  Grangers'  Hall  to  witness  the  marriage  cere- 
mony of  De  Witt  S.  Slo-son,  a  well-known  young 
farmer,  and  Miss  Clara  E.,  only  daughter  of  Geo. 
W.  Hack,  Grange  Lecturer  of  this  county.  The 
young  couple  set  sail  upon  the  sea  of  matrimony 
with  the  best  wishes  of  all  who  know  them.  They 
encountered  a  heavy  storm  at  the  beginning  of  their 
journey,  but  it  was  of  rice  showered  upon  them  by 
kindly  hands.  This  is  the  seventh  wedding  within 
ten  years  where  both  the  contracting  parties  were 
members  of  Sacramento  Grange. 

On  Dec.  loth,  to  the  house  of  Edwin  Thistle  (well 
known  to  readers  of  the  Press),  was  born  a  son  and 
heir. 

Members  of  Sacramento  Grange  and  their  families 
will  remember  that  the  social  occurs  on  New  Year's 
Eve.  Eich  member  is  privileged  to  invite  one 
friend.  Members  of  other  Granges  are  cordially  in- 
vited to  be  present. 

Mrs.  a.  M.  Williams, 

Chairman  of  Committee. 


The  Seoretary'8  Golanm. 

By  A.  T.  Drwhv,  Secretary  State  Orange  of  California. 

GRANGE  ELECTIONS. 

[Secretaries  are  requested  to  Bend  us  as  early  reports 
as  possible  for  publication  under  this  bead.] 

Grimes  Grange. —  Election  Dec.  15; 
officers  chosen:  H.  D.  Strother,  M. ;  F. 
Schillig,  O.;  Mrs  W.  W.  Kilgore,  L.;  G, 
Beckley,  S.;  J.  J.  Morriss,  A.  S.;  Mrs.  T.  D. 
Watson,  C;  Mrs.  C  Gleason,  T.;J.  H. 
Balsdon,  Sec;  W.  W.  Kilgore,  G.  K.; 
Leone  Kilgore,  L.  A.  S.  Date  of  installa- 
tion, Feb.  — ,  1893. 

Live  Oak  Grange.— Election  Dec.  lo; 
officers  chosen ;  D.  Fisher,  M. ;  Jas.  Hedger, 
O.;  Mrs.  Denny,  L.;  Miss  Mould,  S.;  W.  R. 
Johnson,  A.  S. ;  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  C;  Wm. 
Mould,  T.;  Mrs.  Ella  Hedger,  Sec;  B.  F. 
Hedger,  G.  K.;  Mrs.  Porter,  Ceres;  Miss 
Marian  Rothney,  P.;  Miss  Jennie  Luther, 
F.;  Miss  Maud  Brenton,  L.  A.  S.;  A.  E. 
Davis,  Trustee;  Mrs.  Ada  Hedger,  Organ- 
ist.   Date  of  installation,  January  14,1893. 

Magnolia  Grange— Election  Dec.  10; 
officers  chosen:  Jackson  Cunningham,  M.; 
J.  W.  Gautier,  O.;  W.  H.  Cunningham,  L.; 
Lee  Bilderback,  S.;  Edwin  Lloyd,  A.  S.; 
Mrs.  Robt.  Elder,  C;  May  F.  Gautier,  T.; 

C.  D.  Bilderback,  Sec;  Robt.  Elder,  G.  K.; 
Mrs.  Annie  Cunningham,  Ceres;  Mrs.  J.  R. 
Nickeson,  P.;  Birdie  Bilderback,  F.;  Bessie 
Still,  L.  A.  S.;  J.  R.  Nickeson,  Trustee. 
Date  of  installation,  January  14,  1893. 

New  Hope  Grange. — Election  Dec.  7; 
officers  chofen:  W.  E.  Journeay,  M.;  Mrs. 
O.  Short,  O.;  Geo.  H.  Barber,  L.;  P.  A. 
Kise,  S.;  O.  Tubbs;  A.  S.;  Mrs.  Geo.  Carle- 
ton,  C;  A.  Thornton,  T. ;  Geo.  Connor,  Sec; 
W.  W.  Fogg,  G.  K.;  Mrs.  A.  Bryant,  Ceres; 
Mrs.  P.  A.  Kise,  P.,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Journeay, 
F.;  Mrs.  Geo.  Connor,  L.  A.  S.  Date  of 
installation,  Jan.  7,  1893. 

Petaluma  Grange.— Election  Dec.  10; 
officers  chosen:  C.  D.  Grover,  M.;  D. 
Walls,  O.;  T.  Skillman,  L.;  Mrs.  D.  M. 
Winans,  S. ;  M.  D.   Hopkins,  A.  S.;  Mrs. 

D.  S.  Dickson,  C;  A.  S.  Hall,  T.;  D.  G. 
Heald,  Sec;  J.  Rodenhurst,  G.  K.;  Mrs.  C. 

D.  Grover,  Ceres;  Mrs.  T.  Skillman,  P.; 
Miss  Sarah  Heald,  F.;  Miss  Mary  Kelsey, 
L.  A.  S.;  E.  L.  Charles,  Calvin  Todd,  Trus- 
tees.   Date  of  installation,  Jan.  14,  1893. 

Pescadero  Grange. — Election  Dec.  17; 
officers  chosen:  I.  C.  Steele,  M.;  Laura 
Weeks,  O.;  Geo.  G.  Smith,  L  ;  J.  H.  Creed, 
S.;  Isa  Steele,  A.  S.;  Chas.  F.  Wilson,  C; 
B,  V.  Weeks,  T.;  A.  M.  Piper,  Sec;  Harry 
Piper,  G.  K.;  Jessie  Leighton,  Ceres;  Nettie 
Adair,  P;  Bertha  Seeley,  F.;  Lizzie  Chris- 
man,  L.  A.  S.  Date  of  installation,  first 
Saturday  in  January,  1893. 

Sacramento  Grange.— Election  Dec. 
10;  officers  chosen:  E.  Greer,  M.;  P.  B. 
Green,  O.;  Mrs.  A.  M.  Williams,  L.;  Geo. 
L.  Hamilton,  S.;  D.  Flint,  A.  S.;  Geo. 
Rich,  C;  H.  W.  Johnson,  T.;  Elmer  G. 
McMuUen,  Sec;  S.  H.  Jackman,  G  K.; 
Mrs.  E.  Greer,  Ceres;  Miss  Nettie  Teeple, 
P.;  Miss  Delma  Green,  F.;  Mrs.  D.  Flint, 
L.  A.  S.;  Geo.  C.  McMuUen,  Trustee.  Date 
of  installation,  Jan.  14,  1893. 

Stockton  Grange.— Election  Dec.  to; 
officers  chosen :  Marion  T.  Noyes,  M.;Jno. 
L.  Beecher  Jr.,  O. ;  Mrs.  Irene  E.  Lead- 
better,  L  ;  Nathan  H.  Root,  S.;  Theodore 
S.  Cole,  A.  S.;  Mrs.  W.  D.  Ashley,  C;  Jos. 
Adams,  T. ;  Nathan  T.  Root,  Sec. ;  Norman 

E.  Ailing,  G.  K.;  Mrs.  Cora  Beecher,  Ceres; 
Miss  Flora  Harelson,  P.;  Miss  Anita  Lead- 
better,  F.;  Miss  Bessie  M.  Ailing,  L.  A.  S.; 
Thos.  E.  Ketcham,  Trustee.  Date  of  in- 
stallation, January  7,  1893. 

Temescal  Grange. — Election  Dec.  17; 
officers  chosen:  Walter  Renwick,  M.; 
Maurice  Woodhams,  O. ;  Mrs.  Sarah  H. 
Dewey,  L.;  Mr.  Stevens,  S.;  Alfred  H. 
Dewey,  A.  S.;  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Whidden,  C; 
L.  Frink,  T.;  Mrs.  Nellie  G.  Babcock,  Sec; 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Renwick,  G.  K.;  Mrs.  Kate 
McGrew,  Ceres;  Miss  Sarah  A.  Winchester, 
P.;  Miss  Stella  Lufkin,  F.;  Mrs.  Stevens, 
L.  A.  S.;  A.  T.  Dewey,  Trustee;  Miss  Anita 
M.  Dewey,  Organist.  Date  of  installation, 
Jan.  7,  1892. 

Washington  Grange.— Election  Dec. 
17;  officers  chosen:  Nelson  Dill,  M.;  Miss 
Frankie  Howard,  O.;  James  Richey,  L.;  Ly- 
man Nixon,  S.;  Jeff  Giles,  A.  S.;  C.  B.  Taft, 
C;  Charles  Blyther,  T.;  Sam  C.  Watters, 
Sec;  Chas.  Child,  G.  K.;  Miss  Mamie  Taft, 
Ceres;  Miss  Carrie  Mclntire,  P.;  Miss  Laura 
Nixon,  F.;  Mrs.  Rosie  Giles,  L.  A.  S.;  Will 
Mclntire,  Trustee.  Date  of  installation, 
January  13,  1893. 

TULARE  grange. 
We  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  this  good 
old  Grange  last  Saturday.  E.  C.  Shoe- 
maker, W.  M.,  presided.  Overseer  Tuohy, 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  conference 
with  the  Alliance  and  Board  of  Trade,  as  to 
(Continued  on  Page  546.) 
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Information 

FOI? 

Settlers! 


The  members  of  the  Kern  Oounty  Land  Oompany  have  a  national  reputa- 
tion for  wealth,  business  and  financial  ability.  These  facts  set  the  matter  of 
reliability  at  rest.   The  company's  capital  stock  is  $10,000,000. 

They  have  400,000  acres  of  arable,  irrigable  lands  upon  which  the  sun  shines 
almost  constantly;  and  their  enormous  irrigation  system  renders  them  in- 
dependent of  the  annual  rainfall. 

A  clear  title;  rotation,  variety  and  certainty  of  crops;  easy  terms;  availability 
to  persons  in  moderate  circumstances;  ground  ready  for  the  plow — no  stones 
nor  thistles;  good  society;  schools;  churches,  etc.,  are  a  few  notable  attractions 
of  this  region  of  country. 


Kern  is  the  largest  county  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  It  has  the  finest 
climate  for  curing  and  drying  fruits,  etc. 

The  400,000-acre  territory  of  the  Kern  Oounty  Land  Oompany  is  the  pick 
of  the  county. 

I  ts  area  is  6,184,000  acres. 

H  as  the  largest  irrigation  system  in  America. 

The  home  of  the  peach,  French  prune,  pear  and  raisin  grape. 

Planting  and  harvesting  can  be  carried  on  every  month  in  the  year. 

N  0  rocks,  hills  or  stumps  on  the  land. 

A  failure  of  crops  is  unknown  on  irrigated  lands. 

ICern  county  fruits  take  the  first  prize  at  the  State  Fair. 

L-^d  can  be  made  to  pay  for  itself  in  less  than  three  years, 

(jrrows  more  alfalfa  than  any  other  county  in  California. 


For 

Further 

Particulars 

Address 


The  advantages  of  good  soil  and  plenty  of  sun,  which  occur  in  the  Kern 
Valley,  would  have  been  of  little  avail  but  for  the  third  and  all-important 
one  of  an  abundance  of  water  from  never-failing  sources. 

T'hrough  300  miles  of  main  canals,  and  1,100  miles  of  laterals,  the  great  Kern 
river  furnishes  enough  moisture  to  slake  the  thirst  of  the  400,000  acres  al- 
ready referred  to. 

LDrought  is  out  of  the  question. 

The  system  has  been  constructed  in  the  most  careful  and  scientific  manner. 
Some  of  the  canals  are  125  feet  wide  and  six  feet  deep. 


Kern  County 
Land  Company. 

S.  W.  PERQUSSON, 
Bakersfield,       _       -       -  California. 


^a^^^  "ASPINWALT 


PLANTS 

Corn, 
Beans, 
Ensilage, 


Etc.,  Etc. 


DISTRIBUTES 
FERTILIZERS. 

Absolutely  Guaranteed. 

It  Marks.  It  Furrows. 

It  Drops.  It  Covers. 

ALL  IN  ONE  OPERATION. 


VOticto  GUTTER 


A  Boy  Can  Operate  It. 
Guts  Potatoes  for  Seed  Faster 
than  Eight  Men  Can  by  Hand. 
Will  Pay  for  Itself  In  One  Day. 
FULLY  WARRANTED. 


Simple  In  Construction. 

It  consists  of  a  series  of  knives 
secured  in  an  opening  of  the  table. 
The  potato  is  placed  in  a  pair  of 
ihinged  jaws  above  the  knives,  and  by 
a  plunger  the  potato  is  cut  at  a  single 
stroke  and  tlie  eyes  divided  in  a  most 
satisfactory  manner.  The  screen  be- 
low frees  the  seed  from  dirt  or  chips 
and  more  thoroughly  prepares  the 
cuttings  for  planting. 


THE   LATEST  STYLE 


PULVERIZER  I 

 THE  

PACIFIC  SPADER! 


Operated  by  one  small  Boy.    No  Han  requiged. 

New; 

in  the  market 

PERFECTION 
ATTAINED 


COMETHING 

^  FINESTIMPLEMENT' 


SIMPLE 

STRONG 
DURABLE 


AN  OLD  STYLE  PULVERIZER. 

Especially  adapted  to  pulverizing  "  bottoms  " — oue  maa 
and  a  small  boy  cau  operate  it. 


DRI  LL 

THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  RIDING  PLANTER  IN 


The  Pacific  Spader  and  Tineyard  t'nl- 
tivator.  Does  more  work  in  one  stroke  than 
^  a  Disc  Harrow  in  ten.   Sizes,  oj^j  to  i2  feet. 

TRUMAN,  HOOKER  It  CO. 

SAM  FEANOiaCO  and  FEESNO. 

No    5  0—  Sl'foot  Spader  16-iocb  Blades 

No.  6D—  7  '  "   16  " 

No.  lOD—  5i  "  "   20  •' 

No.  14D-  7  "  "    20  " 

No.  16D—  8  "  "   20  " 

No.  200-10  "  •'   20  " 

No.  24D— 12  "  '■   20  " 
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The  price  places  it  within 
the  reach  of  all. 

^    Thoroughly  practical. 

Planft  10  to  12  acres  per 
day. 

EXTRA  SLIDES  for  planting 
PEAS.  BEANS,  etc.  uith 
every  machine. 


Furnished  plain  or  with 
'fertilizer  attachment.  Ca- 
pacity of  distributing  from 
twohundred  toonethousand 
pounds  per  acre. 

CataloRuo  of  potato  and 
corn  planting  machinery 
FREE.  Address 


Linden,  Cal 
Messrs.   Truman,  Hooker  &  Co., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Gentlemen:-!  was  induced  by  your  agent,  Mr.  I. 
0.   Fowler,    to  purchase  one  of  your  PACIFIC  SPADERS, 
which  I  have  tested  on  some  very  hard  land  and  must 
j say  it  does  its  work  to  perfection.      I  will   say  to 
jail  who  contemplate  purchasing  a  Cultivator  to  take 
I  the  Pacific  Spader  every  time.     I  remain 

Yours  very  truly, 

C.   V.  Webb. 


ASPINWALL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Jackson,  Mich.,  U.S.A. 


LADIES  ! 


A  valuable  book  on  Qood  Health  will  bs  eont  f.ee  at  your  reqieet. 

Addreger, 

Blcnra  Company,  XBO  Sanaame  St ,  8sn  Franolico. 


PXl.*3BI0  d,i»;/pear  when  Olaate  of  Bloura  in  used.      Sent  by  post. 


PAOIFIO  RURAL  PRESS  ! 
Is  the  Lurgeet  Ilhistrated  an  1  Lead  hk  Aericul 
tiiral  and  Horticultural  Weekly  of  the  VVcrtt 
E  tabllflhod  1870.  Trial  SubHcViptions,  50c  for 
8  mo8.  or  $2.40  a  year  (till  further  notice).  DKWKY 
PUBLI8HINO  CO.,  230  Market  Street,  San  Franclgoo. 


Analytical  Cbemlata  and  Afisayerg. 

ESTABLISHED  18S7  —  109^  COMMKiiClAL  ST.,  LOS 
AD^elea,  Cal.  We  have  6tted  up  ttjc  be:t  laboratory 
Id  Southern  California  and  are  prepared  to  make  Ae  ayi 
and  Analyses  6f  all  Metals,  Minerals,  Ores,  Waters,  Per 
tilizers,  Etc.    ASSAYING  TAUQHT. 
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,,^GRICULTURAL  UoTES. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Lassen. 

H.  W.  Myers  claims  to  have  killed  six  jack- 
rabbits  in  five  shots  with  a  rifle. 

Fresno. 

Feesno  County  will  exhibit  5000  oranges 
and  1000  lemons  at  the  World's  Fair— about 
45  boxes. 

Colusa. 

Wild-geese  are  said  to  be  so  numerous  in 
Colusa  county  that  th«i  people  thpre  are  talking 
of  starting  a  goose  cannery  in  order  to  make  it 
profitable  to  kill  them,  and  strangely  enough 
the  thing  is  not  regarded  as  a  wild-goose  specu- 
lation. 

Oranfire. 

Money  in  Walnuts. — Anaheim  Journal :  The 
walnut  crop  from  R.  H.  Oilman's  orchard,  in 
North  Anaheim,  has  been  all  packed  and  de- 
livered at  the  depot,  and  Mr.  Oilman  will  re- 
ceive a  check  to  the  amount  of  $4000  for  it. 

Placer. 

This  Year's  Oranges.  —  Reptiblican:  The 
Auburn  Orange  Company  began  to  market 
their  fruit  on  Monday  last.  The  oranges  are  of 
fine  size  and  highly  colored.  This  year's  crop 
is  estimated  at  1000  boxes. 

San  Diego. 

Big  Lemon  Orchard  — Otay  Press  :  It  has 
been  decided  by  the  owners  of  the  Chula  Vista 
ranch  to  plant  1000  acres  to  lemon  trees  this 
season,  which  will  make  this  the  largest  lemon 
orchard  in  the  world. 

Shasta. 

A  Happy  Valley  corrcpondent  of  the  M-ee 
Press  says:  S.  C.  Dick  received  the  highest 
price  for  his  last  shipment  of  green  fruit  of  any 
one  in  the  valley,  and  we  think  in  the  ounty 
for  this  year— 74  cents  per  pound  net.  Will  it 
not  pay  to  raise  fruit? 

Yolo. 

Sale  of  Nursery  Trees. — Woodland  Demo- 
crat: The  rursery  business  is  assuming  large 
proportions  around  Davisville,  and  our  trees 
find  a  ready  sale  all  over  the  coast.  Something 
over  a  million  have  been  sold  for  delivery  dur 
ing  the  present  season,  and  stocks  are  almost 
exhausted,  while  the  demand  is  still  active. 

Tuolumne. 
Predatory  Eagles. — Democrat :  A  pair  of 
black  eagles  that  have  built  their  nest  and 
reared  their  young  upon  a  craggy  promontory 
of  the  Tuolumne  river  for  many  years,  are 
about  to  be  proceeded  against  as  pirates  by  the 
ranchers  of  Jacksonville,  they  being  unwilling 
to  stand  the  depredation  of  the  feathered  pests 
any  longer. 

Sacrar.-.sr.tc. 

Large  Beeves. — News  :  Odell  &  Herzog  yes- 
terday shipped  three  mammoth  beef  steers  to 
the  Bay  for  the  San  Franciscans  Christmas 
roast.  The  animals  were  driven  upon  the 
scales  before  shipping  and  tipped  the  beam  at 
2,700,  2460  and  1900  pounds  respectively.  The 
big  "  beefers  "  were  raised  by  Joe  Piatt,  the 
well-known  Cosumnes  river  farmer,  and  were 
fed  on  alfalfa  and  corn.  Mr.  Piatt  received  $100 
per  head  for  the  steers,  and  says  it  pays  better 
to  raise  Christmas  beeves  than  turkeys. 

Nevada. 

Many  WildPigeons.— Grass  Valley  Telegraph: 
We  see  by  the  papers  that  there  are  millions  of 
■wild  pigeons  up  in  some  portions  of  the  north- 
em  part  of  the  State,  and  men,  women  and 
children  are  killing  them  by  the  hundreds. 
We  are  informed  that  the  wild  pigeon  crop  in 
this  part  of  the  country  is  larger  this  year  than 
ever  before.  An  old  hunter  told  us  to-day  that 
he  saw  an  immense  flock  Saturday  and  he 
killed  several  of  them.  They  were  fine,  fat 
birds  and  are  splendid  eating. 

Kern. 

Excitement  at  Bakersfield.  —  Californian: 
There  is  great  excitement  in  town  over  the  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  giving  back  to  the 
Government  a  large  body  of  land  granted  to 
the  railroads.  It  is  well  not  to  be  too  hasty 
about  making  filings  on  railroad  land  in  the 
western  part  of  the  county,  for,  from  the  state- 
ment of  Southern  Pacific  Land  Agent  Madden, 
no  land  is  affected  in  Kern  or  Tulare  counties. 
The  total  amount  affected  is  about  755,000  acres 
in  Los  Angples  and  San  Bernardino  counties; 
4912  acres  embraced  in  four  cases,  and  about 
750,000  acres  in  the  overlapping  grants. 

San  Joaquin. 

Agricultural  Association.  —  Mail:  At  a 
meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  Agricultural  Association, 
Artliur  Ashley,  the  attorney,  was  elected  secre- 
tary, vice  J.  M.  LaRue,  the  veteran  secretary, 
who  has  been  elected  as  a  member  of  the 
Assembly  and  whose  time  will  be  taken  up 
with  legislative  niatteis  at  a  period  when  it 
will  bi»  most  needed  by  the  association.  The 
former  president  and  treasurer  of  the  associ- 
ation were  reelected.  The  salary  of  the  secre- 
tary was  fixed  at  $500  a  year  and  that  of  the 
treasurer  at  $5  a  year,  without  bonds. 

Ventura. 

Big  Prune  Ranch.— i^ee  Press:  One  of  the 
largest  individual  plantings  thus  far  known  is 
that  of  J.  H.  Spear,  near  Bardsdale,  who  will 
set  out  some  5000  or  0000  prunes  and  apricotp. 
Within  the  next  few  years,  it  is  safe  to  say,  all 
the  land  this  side  of  the  river,  and  much  of  it 
on  the  other  side,  will  all  be  in  bearing  or- 
chards of  one  description  or  another. 

Honey  I/AND  Getting  Scarce. — Press:   It  is 

grotjable  that  there  will  not  be  the  amount  of 
oney  raised  in  this  county  in  future  as  in  the 
years  of  the  past.  The  reason  alleged  is  that 
every  available  acre  of  tillable  land  is  being 


cleared,  plowed  and  planted,  and  this  drives 
the  thousands  of  sheep  throughout  the  valley 
into  the  mountains  and  canyons,  and  conse- 
quently bee-feed  is  destroyed.  Sheep  thrive  on 
white  sage,  and  it  is  from  the  blossom  of  this 
wild  herb  that  California  honey  has  received  its 
superiority  and  increased  value. 

Sonoma. 

The  First  Shipment. — Republican:  Kopf  & 
Donovan  shipped  500  boxes  of  eggs  to  Seattle 
one  day  this  week— the  first  large  consign- 
ment to  go  from  Santa  Rosa  to  that  place. 

Condenser  Closes  Down. —  Tribune:  The 
must  condenser  at  Gejserville  finished  its  sea- 
son's operations  last  week.  This  year's  run 
was  very  heavy  i  nd  covered  a  large  period  of 
time.  'There  were  between  1500  and  2000  tons 
of  grapes  consumed  by  the  must-condenser  the 
past  season. 

Phylloxera  Raging. — Tribune:  Phylloxera 
is  ravaging  the  grapevines  in  the  vicinity  of 
Geyserville.  It  first  made  its  appearance  in  the 
vineyard  of  Leander  Ellis,  and  knowing  the 
disease  to  be  insuppressible,  he  began  at  once  to 
dig  np  the  vines.  It  has  since  been  spreading 
to  neighboring  vineyards  at  an  alarming  rate, 
and  fears  of  tremendous  damage  are  enter- 
tained. 

Butte. 

Great  Crop  of  Almonds. — Biggs  Argus:  The 
great  crop  of  almonds  on  325  acres  of  trees  of 
Hatch  &  Rock  this  year  produced  about  66 
tons  of  fruit,  which  will  tiring  the  company 
over  $10,000.  Alexander  Hammon  offered  the 
Rio  Bonito  Colony  Company  $175  an  acre  for 
40  acres  in  orchard  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
tract.  Twenty  acres  of  peaches  on  Rio  Bonito, 
the  trees  four  years  old,  brought  the  owners 
this  year  $2700,  or  $135  an  acre. 

One  Story  Trees.- Oroville  Register:  H.  L. 
Hyman,  a  nurseryman  for  the  past  25  years, 
has  been  examining  the  pruning  of  fruit-trees 
in  this  vicinity,  and  has  in  mind  the  planting 
of  an  extensive  nursery  near  this  town.  He 
says  it  is  a  mistake  to  allow  the  young  frees  to 
run  up  high,  as  is  the  practice  in  the  East,  be- 
fore they  are  pruned.  There  the  object  is  to 
give  warmth  to  the  ground  in  summer,  here  to 
keep  the  ground  as  cool  and  moist  as  possible 
about  the  roots  of  the  tree.  Train  a  tree  high 
here  and  the  ground  becomes  heated  and 
parched  during  the  hot  summers,  theaun  scalds 
the  bark,  the  sap  sours  and  the  borers  injure 
the  tree. 

Santa  Clara. 

Dying  of  Glanders. — Mercury:  A.  W.  Kings 
bury,  who  was  taken  with  the  glanders  several 
weeks  ago  from  a  diseased  horse,  is  at  death's 
door.  The  roof  of  the  unfortunate  man's 
mouth  has  been  eaten  away,  and  his  sight  is 
gone.    His  limbs  are  double  their  natural  size 

Valuable  Lands. — First-class  prune  and  apri- 
cot land  in  the  Santa  Clara  valley  is  worth  from 
$150  to  $300  per  acre,  unimproved,  and  thebear- 
-c.  f^rchards  o-T"  worth  to  J1500  per  acre. 
This  is  about  equal  to  the  value  of  citrus  land 
and  orchards  in  the  best  southern  sections  of 
the  State. 

Santa  Clara  Dairies. — "  Omar,"  in  the  Mer 
cury,  gives  the  followinr  as  indicating  the  ex 
tent  of  the  Gilroy  dairies:  J.  C.  Znck  has  75 
cows;  A.  W.  Furlong,  120;  A.  Forni,  150;  G.  E. 
Res,  200;  S.  Rea,  80;  J.  P.  Sargent,  100;  A.  Wat- 
son, 50;  J.  H.  Ellis,  125;  M.  F.  Holsclaw,  25, 
Dexter  Bros.,  40;  R.  Eschenberg,  70;  E.  Maze, 
48;  A.  Wilson,  75;  J.  Murdock,  40;  making  a 
total  of  nearly  1200  cows  used  for  dairy  pur- 
poses. Add  several  thousand  head  of  beef- 
stock  at  Miller's,  Dunne's  and  other  places,  and 
it  will  be  seen  that  Gilroy  is  some  on  horned 
cattle. 

Monterey. 

Chino  Notes. — Pajaronian:  Down  in  Santa 
Ana  they  are  blowing  about  an  immense  beet 
that  it  is  proposed  to  exhibit  at  the  World's 
Fair.  It  is  expected  to  weigh  300  pounds.  The 
Pajaro  sugar-beet  has  not  had  time  to  reach 
that  size,  owing  to  beet-factory  demands,  but  it 
does  not  take  much  of  a  load  of  Pajaro  beets  to 
make  300  pounds  of  sugar.  *  *  *  A  talk 
with  some  of  the  citrus-fruit  growers  of  the 
valley  develops  the  fact  that  the  present  wind- 
storm is  not  doing  serious  dcimage  to  either 
oranges  or  lemons,  and  that  very  few  have  been 
blown  off  the  trees.  *  *  *  Strawbenies 
growing,  in  full  bloom  and  ripening  in  the 
open  air,  at  this  time  of  year,  is  a  rare  sight  to 
newcomers.  In  this  incomparable  section  the 
sight  may  be  enjoyed,  not  only  now,  but  at  al- 
most any  time  during  the  winter.  *  »  *  The 
daily  beet  receipts  at  the  factory  are  averaging 
about  500  tons.  The  major  part  thereof  is 
from  the  Moro  Cojo  and  Cooper  ranches.  It 
will  take  about  three  weeks  of  clear  weather  to 
get  out  the  beet  crop  on  these  ranches.  The 
last  of  the  crop  of  this  valley  is  expected  to  be 
in  the  bins  before  Saturday.  ' 

Los  Angeles. 

New  Olive-Oil  Mill. — The  Howland  olive- 
oil  mill  at  Pomona  is  nearly  completed,  and 
the  manufacture  of  oil  will  commence  in  a 
week  or  two.  Some  of  the  machinery  was  im- 
ported from  Europe,  and  the  capacity  of  the 
mill  is  greater  than  that  of  the  similar  estab- 
lishments at  Elwood  Cooper's  ranch  and  Na- 
tional City. 

Seed  Barley. — Santa  Ana  Blnde:  The  tons 
of  seed  barley  now  being  hauled  to  the  San 
Joaquin  ranch  will  be  sown  as  fast  as  the 
ground  can  be  put  in  condition  for  it.  It  is 
said  that  the  number  of  men  and  teams  at 
work  there  at  present  present  a  sight  worthy  to 
be  looked  upon.  They  are  scattered  over  25,000 
acres  of  level  country,  which  is  as  fine  barley 
land  as  there  is  in  the  State. 

Good  Lemon  Yield. — A  gentleman  of  Gar- 
vanza  has  two  acres  of  lemon-trees  only,  from 
which  he  will  get  about  230  boxes  of  lemons  in 
all,  including  40  boxes  recently  sold.  He  sent 
a  specimen  into  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  they  cannot  be  surpassed  for  beauty. 


Lemons  command  $5  per  box  on  the  trees,  and 
that  means  $1150  for  the  two  acres.  Mean- 
while the  space  between  the  trees  has  furnished 
garden  vegetables  for  the  'amily. 

San  Bernardino. 

Overloaded  Trees. — Observer:  Without  the 
assistance  of  props  many  of  our  orange-groves 
would  go  to  pieces.  Nature  never  intended 
that  an  orange-tree  should  bear  such  burdens 
of  fruit  as  our  mature  orange-trees  are  now 
bearing.  Though  one  of  the  toughest  of  woods, 
the  branches  wonld  split  from  the  trunks  of 
the  trees  were  they  not  supported  as  they  are 
It  would  be  a  good  idea  to  relieve,  as  soon  as 
possible,  the  overburdened  trees  of  some  of 
their  surplus  fruit. 

What  is  the  Orange  Crop?— i{«cord:  The 
Observer's  estimate  of  Ontario's  orange  crop  at 
1.30  to  150  carloads  is  being  widely  quoted  and 
is  calculated  to  injure  rather  than  benefit  the 
place.  The  actual  shipments  will  probably  not 
be  much  more  than  half  those  figures,  and  the 
discrepancy  is  sure  to  cause  unfavorable  com- 
ment. It  is  safer  to  keep  within  bounds  in 
estimates  of  that  kind.  The  highest  figures  we 
have  heard  mentioned  by  our  fruitgrowers  and 
local  shippers  are  100  carloads  and  our  estimate 
is  75  or  80.  Last  year  we  shipped  42,  and  if  we 
can  double  that,  it  is  good  enough.  In  1893  we 
ought  to  get  up  toward  the  150  notch. 

Great  Tomato  Tree. — Orange  Belt:  A  novelty 
in  the  tomato  line  can  be  seen  at  Rose  Cottage, 
the  home  of  Henry  Thomas.    It  is  a  tree  that 
is  now  19  feet  high,  raised  from  seed  planted 
last  April.    It  is  11  feet  in  diameter,  12  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  has  70  branches,  with  very  dark 
green  foliage.    It  seems  to  be  a  continuous 
bearer,  and  on  December  3d  the  owner  gathered 
219  tomatoes  from  the  one  tree  at  a  single  pick 
ing.    The  fruit  is  of  medium  size,  a  rich  crim 
son  color,  very  few  seeds,  perfectly  smooth 
breaks  open  like  an  apple,  though  without  any 
core,  and  is  of  delicious  flavor.    It  is  still  grow 
ing,  and  already  makes  an  excellent  shade  tree 
for  the  entire  south  side  of  the  house. 

Tulare. 

More  TO  Follow. — Journal:  The  large  drier 
of  the  Lucerne  vineyard,  four  miles  northwest 
of  Hanford,  ceased  work  last  Saturday  for  the 
season.  Eighty  carloads,  or  800  tons,  of  raisins 
have  been  shipped  from  this  one  young  vine- 
vard  this  season,  and  still  there's  more  to 
follow. 

How  He  Saved  Money.  —  A  Olobe  corre 
spondent  of  the  Tulare  Valley  Citizen  says: 
"  A.  F.  Thompson  could  only  get  an  offer  of 
$20  for  a  very  large,  fat  cow,  of  the  butchers 
He  killed  the  cow,  and  after  selling  $48  worth 
of  beef  at  a  low  price  to  his  neighbors,  he  had 
200  pounds  for  his  own  use." 
■  More  than  Any  Other. —  Times:  At  the 
Fruit  Growers'  Convention  held  at  San  Jose,  the 
county  of  Tulare  had  more  representative  fruit- 
growers in  attendance  than  any  other  county  in 
the  State  excepting  Santa  Clara,  the  county  in 
which  San  Jose  is  situated.  This  speaks  well 
for  Tulare  as  a  fruit-growing  county. 

Don't  Eat  Grape  Seeds. — A  little  son  of  Mrs. 
H.  A.  McCormack  of  Hanford  was  taken  dan- 
gerously ill  recently  as  the  result  of  eating 
raisin-grape  seeds.  The  little  fellow  was  taken 
to  Oakland,  where  a  surgical  operation  was  per- 
formed and  the  seeds  removed.  The  lad  is  now 
recovering,  and  will  soon  be  well.  This  should 
be  a  warning  to  parents  who  permit  their 
children    to    eat    raisin-grapes,    skins  and 

seeds  Charles  King  of  Hanford  has  shipped 

600  tons  of  raisins  this  season. 

Planting. — Register:  Here  in  Tulare,  having 
had  something  of  a  breathing  spell  since  har- 


vest, now  that  the  rains  have  come,  the  big 
teams  are  out  in  the  fields  again  putting  in  the 
new  crop,  and  so  far  as  our  information  goes, 
the  season's  planting  will  be  greater  than  it  was 
last  year.  Bat  little  has  been  put  in  dry.  That 
pernicious  foxtail  has  gotten  into  the  fields  so 
that  it  must  be  suffered  to  start  before  the  plow- 
ing is  done,  or  it  may  take  the  wheat  and  will 

certainly  damage  it  The  Sentinel  states  that 

there  are  vineyardists  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
county  who  will  dig  up  their  grapevines  and 
plant  prunes. 

WASHINGTON. 

Scale  Bugs.  —  Most  of  the  young  trees 
brought  to  Washington  State  from  the  East 
are  infested  with  the  scale-bug  and  wooly- 
aphis.  Inspector  Jessee  condemned  several 
thousand  tree.s  from  Nebraska  at  Walla  Walla 
last  week. 

Stock  Feeding. — A  new  industry  ii  develop- 
ing at  Yakima,  Wash.,  that  of  stock-feeding. 
During  the  months  of  November  alone  78  cars 
of  cattle,  or  about  1700  head,  were  shipped  in 
there  to  be  held  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  for 
fattening  upon  alfalfa.  They  will  then  be 
shipped  to  the  Sound  marke's.  This  has  been 
a  regular  proceeding  with  shippers,  for  several 
months,  and  the  number  of  head  arriving  is 
constantly  increasing. 

Large  Turnips— The  State  of  Washington 
reports  the  largest  turnips  probably  that  ever 
were  grown  in  the  West.  According  to  the 
Wenatchee  Graphic,  A.  P.  Kiser,  who  owns  a 
farm  on  Beaver  creek,  eight  miles  east  of  that 
city,  has  on  exhibition  some  turnips  weighing 
15  pounds  up  to  21  pounds  each.  The  largest 
one,  weighing  21  pounds,  measures  four  feet  in 
circumference.  The  farm  on  which  these  large 
turnips,  as  well  as  other  equally  large  veg- 
etables, were  grown  is  on  a  high  bench  at  least 
1500  feet  above  the  Columbia  river.  The  land 
was  not  irrigated,  and  produces  every  season 
an  average  of  about  25  bushels  of  wheat  per 
acre.  A  number  of  orchards  have  been  planted 
by  the  small  colony  of  about  40  farmers,  and 
the  fruits,  especially  apples,  do  well. 

NEVADA. 

Alfalfa. — All  the  alfalfa  at  Lovelock  has 
been  disposed  of  to  the  stockmen.  There  was 
an  immense  stock  of  hay  this  season,  but  not 
more  than  enough  to  supply  the  demand.  The 
price  paid  was  $4.50  per  ton  in  the  stack. 

The  Gopher  Yvst.— Evening  Chronicle:  A 
decision  from  Judge  Risingof  the  District  Court 
was  received  in  Dayton  last  Saturday,  which 
settles  the  fact  that  the  plague  which  Lyon 
county  had  last  May  was  a  gopher  plague  and 
not  a  ground-squirrel  plague.  Ranchers  in  the 
Carson  and  Mason  valleys  seeing  their  crops 
destroyed  by  the  pests,  made  big  wages  by  kill- 
ing the  strange  animals  at  a  cent  and  a  half 
per  head,  the  State  law  providing  such  bounty 
for  gophers.  The  first  bill  presented  against 
the  county  was  for  $200.  The  County  Com- 
missioners refused  payment,  alleging  that  the 
animals  were  squirrels.  A  long  trial  was  held 
during  the  summer,  at  which  a  number  of  zoo- 
logical experts  testified  befjre  Justice  of  the 
Peace  J.  S.  Craig  of  Mason  valley.  The  judge 
decided  that  the  pests  were  ground  squirrels 
and  not  gophers,  and  the  plaintiffs  had  no 
right  to  receive  a  bounty.  The  case  was  ap- 
pealed to  the  District  Court.  The  court  has 
had  ihe  case  under  advisement  for  three 
months,  and  now  gives  a  learned  decision  that 
the  animals  were  gophers.  The  test  case  for 
$200  is  but  an  entering  wedge.  There  are 
numerous  claimants  now  ready  to  file  their 
bills,  and  the  result  will  be  that  the  Lyon 
county  treasury  will  soon  get  some  heavy 
drafts  from  an  unexpected  quarter. 


Chicago's 
Population. 


There  is  probably  no  city  of  importance  in  the  world  that  can  show 
such  rapid  and  wonderful  growth  as  Chicago  since  its  destruction  by 
fire.  To-day  its  population  is  about  1,200,000.  Mr.  Peter  Van  Schaack, 
one  of  the  leading  merchants  of  that  city  said  in  conversation,  that  a 
large  number  of  his  personal  friends,  as  well  as  scores  of  representative 
men  throughout  the  Northwest  with  whom  he  had  conversed  upon  the 
subject,  had  found  St.  Jacobs  Oil  a  pain-curing  and  healing  remedy  of 
the  most  extraordinary  efficacy.  It  is  the  Great  Remedy  for  Rheuma- 
tism, Neuralgia,  Sciatica,  Backache,  Bruises,  Burns,  Swellings  etc. 

(*A  copy  of  the  "  Official  Portfolio  of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,"  tieautifully 
illustrated,  in  water  color  effects,  will  be  sent  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  loc.  in  postage 
stamps  by  The  Charles  A,  Vogeler  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.) 
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WHEELS. 


Seven  Acres  a  Day 


Instead 
of  Two. 


"Wheel 
landslde. 
No  bottom  of^ 
side  friction. 
Weiprht  of  furrows, 
fruino  and  pluwintiii. 
oiirried  on  three  greaHod  Rpindlc<i. 
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Four  horses  abreast— one  in  tho 
furrow,  three  on  the  land. 
Foot  brake  prevents  (^an^  rnnninp: 
on  tfjini.    Lt'vers  within  easy 
reach 


[  JBanler  Itrivincr,  Straiorhter  Fur* 
rowN,  and  I^ltfhier  lOratt 

thuu  any  Gang  in  America. 
Adjiifitable  fi-nmc—  can  be  narrowed  or 
widened  ut  will,  and  converted  into  a 
single  plow  iu  a  few  moments'  time. 
Made  with  Stubble,  Sod  and  Stubble,  and 
nrairie  brealter  bottom*',  in  Hteel  or  Chilled 
MetHl.   Kit,'ht  or  left  -10, 12  or  14-inch  cut. 
Npcolnl  prIccH  nnd  time  for  trial  tflTenon 
'  (nk-i  s  I  rom  points  where  wu  Imve  no  A(?ent9. 


ECONOMIST  PLOW  CO.,  So.  Bend,  Ind.,  or  Stanton, Thompson  &  Co.,  Sacramento. 

Our  book  "Fun  on  the  Farm"— sent  free  to  all. 
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breeders*  directory. 


c  Unee  or  less  In  this  directory  kt  60o  per  line  per  tnontli. 


HORSES  AND  CAULE. 


J.  I.  PARSONS,  Santa  Rosa,  CaL  Shire  Stallioa, 
pure-bred,  registered,  coming  four  years  old;  war- 
ranted a  breeder,  for  sale;  or  will  trade  for  yearling 
oattle,  town  lots  or  land. 

r.  H.  BOBKE,  020  Market  St.,  S.  F.;  Registered 
Eoleteins;  winners  of  more  first  prizes,  sweepstakes 
and  special  premiums  than  any  herd  on  the  Coast 
Pure  registered  Berkshire  Pigs.    All  strains. 


JBBSEYS— The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  Registered  Herd  Is 
owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.    Animals  for  sale. 

P.  PETEBSEN,  Sites,  Colusa  Co  ,  Importer  &  Breeder 
of  registered  Shorthorn  Cattle.    Young  bulls  (or  sale, 

JOHN  LYNCH,  Fetaluma,  breeder  of  thoroughbred 
Shorthorns.  Toong  stock  for  sale. 


OHABLES  E.  HUMBEBT,  Cloverdale,  Cal.,  Im- 
porter and  Breeder  of  Recorded  Holsteln-Friesian 
Cattle.   Catalogues  on  application. 

M.  D.  HOPEIINS,  Petaloma,  Breeder  of  Shorthorns. 
Dealer  in  fresh  Cows,  Beef  Cattle  and  Sheep. 


PEBOHEBON  HOBSES.— Pore  bred  horses  and 
mares,  all  ages,  and  guaranteed  breeders,  or  sale  at 
my  ranch  near  Lakeport,  Lake  Co.,  Cal.  New  oata- 
logne  now  ready.   Wm.  R  Collier. 


P.  H.  MITBPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co. ,  CaL ,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hogs. 

PSTEB  SAXE  Si  SON,  Lick  House,  San  Frandseo, 
OaL  Importers  and  Breeders,  tor  past  21  years,  of 
•Torv  variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 

grrr.T.TAM  NILES,  Los  Angeles,  CaL  Thoroughbred 
Registered  Holsteln  and  Jersey  Cattle.   None  better. 


POULTRY, 


DBBB  MOUNT  POULTBY  YABDS,  St  Helena, 
Cal.  8.  C.  White  Leghorns,  W.  Holland  Turkeys, 
Toulouse  Qeese  and  Pekin  Ducks  and  Quinea  Figs. 


OAIilPOBNIA  POtJLTBY  FABM,  Stockton, 
CaL,  send  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


JOHN  McFABLINQ,  Calistoga,  Cal.,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Choice  Poultry.  Send  (or  Clrcnlar.  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  Pigs. 


B.  G.  HEAD,  Napa,  Importer  and  Breeder  of  Land 
aod  Water  Fowls.    Send  for  New  Catalogue. 


C.  BLOM,  St.  Helena,  Brown  Leghorns  a  specialty. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


B.  H.  CBANE,  Petaluma,  Cal.,  breeder  and  importer. 
South  Down  Sheep;  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missouri. 


SWINE, 


J.  p.  ASHLEY.  Linden,  Cal.,  breeder  and  importer 
ot  Thoroughbred  Swine.  Small  Yorkshire  Victoria, 
Essex  and  Poland-China.    Superior  stock,  low  prices. 


WILLIAM  NILBS',Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Thoroughbred 
Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Pigs.   Circulars  free. 


TYLBB  BEACH,    San  Jose,  Cal.,    braadn  o( 
Ihorsughbred  Berkshire  and  Bbspz  Hogs. 


HOLBERT&  CONGER, 

Importers  and  Deslers 
Direct  from  Europe, 
EngrllBh    Shtre  Draft, 

Cleveland  Bay 
and    Qerman  Coach 
Stallions. 
189  Eighteenth  St., 
Kioa  Angeles,  California 
Write  for  Catalogae. 


JACK  FOR  SALE. 


A  very  large  Jack,  second  in  size  and  worth  to  no 
Kentucky  Jack  in  this  State,  will  sell  extremely  cheap, 
owing  to  having  sold  my  draft  horse  breeding  farm. 

Address,  DK.  6.  W.  LKKK, 
No.  6  O'Farrell  St..  San  Francisco. 


COLTS  BROKEN. 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

One  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  San 
Leandro,  Alameda  County, 

—  HAS  — 

Every  Facility  for  Breaking  Colts  Properly. 

Kates  Very  Reasonable. 
HOBSES  BOABDED  AT  ALL  TIMES. 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

OII.BEKT  TOHPKIN8,  Proprietor, 
p.  O.  Box  140  San  Leandro,  OaL 


ANGORA  GOATS  FOR  SALE. 


A  number  o(  pure-bred  Angora  Qoats  In  lots  to  suit. 
This  la  the  stock  of  goats  formerly  owned  by  Julius 
Weyand  an'l  will  be  sold  cheap  for  caHb  Adilrotw 

KKNEST  WBVAND,  Oolasa,  Oal. 


ARE YOU A 

Farmer  ?    If  so,  you  know  that  a 

COW 

OR  A  HORSE  RESPKCTS  BARBED  WIRE. 

— THK  NEW— 

"         -A.  TJIS.  E  CSV-  -A.  3sr" 

*  HA.S  THE 


Guaranteed  || 

Sharpest 

from  T.  to  ^o  -'s^ 
i 

^  Points 

j:>er  cent.  || 
lighter  11 

Safest 

than  11 

Barbs 

any  other  1 
barbed  11 
wire.  H 

Strongest 
Main  Wires 

The  strongest      '  | 

-  Best 

on  earth,  |f 

Galvanizing 

MADE  ONLY  BY 

WASHBURN  8l  MOEN  MFG.  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE  AND  WAREHOUSE 
8  AND  10   PINE  STREET. 


IMPERIAL  PEKIN  DUCKS 

Exceedingly  Fine  Breeding  Stock  For  Sale  at  Reasonable  Figures. 

ALSO,  DARK  BRAHMA  HENS  AND  PULLETS  FOR  SALE. 

The  Best  of  Winter  Layers. 

JS/LX.&&  FOflBXSS.      -      Box  261a,     -     INT  a,  13 «,  G±-ty,  Oa.1. 


Mann's  Green  Bone  Cutter 

PGR  POULTRY  FOOD. 

Patented  June  16,  1886;  August  20,  1889.   Canada  Patent,  June  12,  1890. 

WB  WARRANT  this  machine  to  cut  Dry  or  Qreen  Bones,  meat,  gristle  and 
all  by  Hand  Power,  without  clog  or  difficulty,  or  MONEY  REFUNDED. 

ORKBN  CUT  BONK  WILL  DOUBLE  THK  NUHBBR  OF  EOOS, 
will  make  them  35  per  cent  more  fertile,  and  increase  the  vigor  of  the  whole  flock. 
COST  OF  FEEDING  MATERIALLY  LESSENED. 

These  Cutters  are  endorsed  by  all  the  leading  California  poullrymen.  Send  for  a 
Catalogue  describing  all  sizes  of  Cutters  and  containing  vaulable  information  in  relation 
to  feeding  green  out  bones. 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO., 

Paclllc  Ooaat  Agents.  PSTALUMA,  OAL. 


Registered  Herd  Book  Stock  of  the  Aaggie,  Netherland,  Nep- 
tune, Clifden,  Artis  and  other  families.   None  better. 

Of  the  Coomassie,  Alphea  and  other  choice  strains. 

Poland-Ohina  and  Berkshire  Pigs. 

3E»C>Tnj*TO'3?"— Nearly  all  Yarletles. 

Third  Edition  POULTRY  &  STOCK  BOOK,  60  cents 
y  mail  postpaid.   Thirteen  years  experience  on  this  coast. 


Address: 


Genuine  only  with  BED 
BALL  brand. 

Recommended  by  Gold- 
smith, Marvin,  Gamble, 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  etc.,  etc. 

It  keeps  Horses  and  Cattle 
healthy.  For  mllob  oows; 
it  increases  and  enriohee 
their  milk. 


RKD    B.^LL  BR.iND. 


esa  Howard  St.,  amn 
Pranoisoo,  Oal. 


Send  for  Price  Lists 

OF  GUNS 

And  all  Articles  used 
by  Hunters  and 
Anglers. 


GUNS  SENT  ON 
TRIAL. 


OLD  GUNS  TAKES 
IN  EXCHANGE. 


GrXIO.  XKT.  SaBC3Ft.:ElVU,  52b  KEARNY  STREET,  SAN  FRANOISOO 


THE  JONES  5-TON  WAGON  SCALE. 

PrIcA  $66,  Delivered  Anywhere  In  the 
United  States. 

These  Scales  have  STEEL  BEARINGS,  Not  Wood- 

BEAR  THIS  IN  MIND. 
From  a&  to  60  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  other 
Scales  ot  like  quality.    All  sizes  and  kinds 
of  8cales  always  In  stock. 

Traman,  Hooker  &  Co.,  Saa  Francisco 


GRANGERS'  BANK 

OF  CALIFORNIA, 
SAN    FRANOISOO,  OAL. 

looorporated  April,  1874. 


^^^^ 

Aathorlced  Capital  $1,000,000 

Oapltal  paid  ap  and  Beserre  FHnd  800,000 
OlTidenda  paid  to  Stockholders.. .  720,000 

OFFICERS. 

A.  D.  LOGAN  Presldeat 

I.  C.  STEELE  Vice-Presidenl 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIEB  Cashier  and  Manager 

FRANK  MoMULLEN  Secretary 

Gtoneral  Banking.  Deposits  received.  Gold  and  Silver. 
Bills  of  Exchange  bought  and  sold.  Loans  on  wheat  and 
eonntry  produce  a  epeoialty, 

January  1,  1892.  A.  MONTPELLIEB,  Manager. 

Gas  Machine. 


The  new  Improved  AUTOMATIC  GAS  MACHINES 
stand  unequaled  on  the  whole  Pacific  Coast  for  lighting 
country  homes,  suburban  residences,  hotels,  etc.  The 
light  produced  by  these  machines  Is  Bright,  Clean  and 
Steady,  but  soft  and  soothing  to  the  eye.  Kmltting 
No  Smoke  and  being  uniform,  it  has  no  equal  for 
reading  by.  The  cost  is  more  than  One-Half  Less  than 
coal  gae  anywhere.  It  being  but  $1  per  1000  cable 
f«et  These  Machines  are  sold  at  reduced  rates, 
but  every  one  is  gaaranteed  to  give  entire 
satisfaction.  Before  purchasing  elsewhere,  call  and 
examine  them  or  send  for  illustrated  catalogue  at  Noe. 
43-16  Stevenson  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

JACOB  SCHREIBER,  Manager. 


Calves,  Yearlings  and  2-year-olds 

FOR  SALB. 
ROBERT  ASH  BURNER, 
Baden  Station,  San  Mateo  County,  Oal 

Only  three-fourths  mile  from  the  terminus  of 
the  S.  F.  and  San  Mateo  Elec-tric  Road. 


Dr.A.B.BUZARD, 

VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

MEMBER  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERW' 
ary  Surgeons,  London,  England.  Late  Veterinary 
Surgeon  in  the  United  States  Army.  Veterinary  Con- 
tributor to  the  "  Pacific  Rural  Press. "  The  diseases  of 
all  Domestic  Animals  treated  on  Scientific  Principles. 
Special  attention  given  to  Chronic  Lameness  and  Su^cal 
Operations.  406  BRODERICK  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Calls  to  the  country  promptly  attended  to.  Telephone 
In.  Mter. 


Hatch  Chickens  by  Steam; 
IMPROVED  EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 

Will  do  it.  ThoQsandB  in  successful  oper- 
ation. Simplg,  Per  led  and  '.Re'luhiting. 
Lowest-priced  first-class  Hatcher  made. 
Gnaranteed  to  hatch  a  lareer  percentage 
of  fertile  eggs  at  less  cost  tQan  any  other. 
Send  6o.  for  HIub.  Catalog.  "  GEO.  U.  STAUl,  Quidct,  Iiu 


MONEY  Hake  Some?* 

By  using  the  Paclflc  Incubator 
and  Breeder,  which  will  hatch  any 
kind  of  eggs  better  than  a  hen.  In  uni- 
versal use.  Gold  Medal  wherever  ex- 
hibited. Thorooghbred  Poultry 
and  Poultry  Appliances.  Send 
8  cts.  in  stamps  for  83- page  catalogue, 
with  30  full-sized  colored  cuts  of  thor- 
oughbred fowls,  to  Pacific Tncnba- 
tor  Co.,  1S7 Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Ca- 


■  THE- 


e&LSTED  INCOBATOfi 

COMPA>-T, 
ISia  MjrrUe  Street,  eaklaad  CaL 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular. 


Of\ll%  TDVIUIdJ  Hens  are  bednulng 
r  \J  W  k  I  n  f  Iwl  B  l«  I  to  stop  laying  and 
consequently  the  price  of  eggs  Is  advancing  Every  one 
(Should  now  feed  Wellington's  Improved  Egg  Food  regularly 
if  they  desire  to  have  eggs  to  sell  when  they  reach  high 
prices.  Get  it  of  any  MERCHANT  or  of  Proprietor, 
B.  F.  WELLTNOTON,  425  Washington  St.,  San  Frandseo. 


Treatise  on  the  Horse  and  His  Diseases. 

By  B.  J.  Kmnsalij,  M.  D. 

86  Fine  Engravings  showing 
the  positions  and  actions  of  sick 
horses  Gives  the  cause,  symp- 
toms and  best  treatment  of  dis- 
eabes.  Has  a  table  giving  the 
doses,  effects  and  antidotes  of 
all  the  principal  trediciuesused 
for  the  horse,  and  a  few  pages 
on  the  action  and  uses  of  med- 
dicines.  Rules  for  telling  the 
age  of  a  horse,  with  a  fins  en- 

  graving  showing  the  appearanoe 

of  the  teeth  at  each  year.  It  Is  printed  on  fine  paper 
and  has  nearly  100  pages,  7ix6  Inches.  Price,  only  2fi 
oents,  or  five  for  |1,  on  ropeipt  of  which  wo  will  senrl 
by  mall  to  any  address  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO.,  MO 
Market  Street,  San  Fianolscc. 
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Silk  from  Wood  Pulp. 

United  States  Consul  Francis  B.  Loomis, 
at  St.  Etienne,  in  a  report  to  his  Govern- 
ment, gives  some  interesting  facts  regarding 
the  proposed  manufacture  of  silk  from  wood 
pulp.  It  appears  that  the  reported  failure 
of  the  silk  crop  or  output  in  France,  Italy 
and  Syria  has  again  directed  the  attention 
of  some  of  the  most  important  manufacturers 
of  St.  Etienne  to  the  process  invented  by 
Count  Chardonner  for  the  manufacture  of 
silk  from  wood  pulp  by  a  method  similar  in 
principle  to  that  employed  for  converting 
wood  into  paper.  A  few  years  ago  the  new 
invention  was  exploited,  and  the  rights  to  its 
exclusive  use  were  sold  to  companies  in  Ger- 
many, France  and  England.  Large  works 
were  built  at  Besancon,  and  preparations  for 
manufacturing  silk  from  wood  were  project- 
ed and  made  on  a  somewhat  extravagant 
scale.  Some  remarkable  specimens  of  silk 
made  by  this  process  were  shown,  but  it  was 
found  that  the  fabric  so  manufactured  could 
not  be  woven  successfully  in  large  pieces, 
and  that  it  was  of  so  highly  inflammable  a 
nature  as  to  be  a  source  of  great  danger. 
The  experiments  were  then  dropped,  and 
nothing  was  heard  of  the  matter  until  a  few 
months  ago,  when  a  company  was  organized 
to  develop  the  process  of  Count  Chardonner 
and  make  it  a  thoroughly  practical  one. 

This  company  is  quietly  at  work  now,  and 
is  making  a  large  number  of  experiments, 
which,  Mr.  Loomis  is  informed  by  those  in  a 
position  to  know,  are  likely  to  lead  to  some 
important  and  satisfactory  results.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  in  a  short  time  the  company  will 
be  able  to  ofifer  to  the  trade  a  substitute  for 
silk  which  will  possess  all  the  essential  quali- 
ties of  silk,  and  which  can  be  sold  for  less 
than  half  the  cost  of  the  genuine  article. 
This  company  has  secured  the  revision  to  it- 
self of  the  exclusive  rights  to  the  process, 
which  had  been  sold,  and  if  its  experiments 
meet  with  the  success  that  is  anticipated,  it 
will  be  in  a  position  to  make  its  own  terms 
on  every  side.  Consul  Loomis  has  secured 
interesting  samples  of  ribbons  made  from 
wood  pulp  or  cellulose  silk,  which  he  sent 
with  his  report  to  the  department.  Up  to 
the  present  moment  these  experiments  are 
more  interesting  than  important,  and  the 
silkworm  rests  secure  in  its  work  and  its 
career,  but  nobody  can  tell  at  this  early  stage 
of  development  the  wonderful  things  that  the 
future  has  in  store  for  wood  pulp. 


Wages  in  Europe. 

Blacksmiths  receive  $9.62  per  week  in 
England,  $4  in  Germany,  $5.81  in  France, 
$5.38  in  Belgium,  $3.18  in  Austria.  Car- 
penters receive  $9.75  in  England,  $4.11  in 
Germany,  $6.20  in  France,  $4.07  in  Bel- 
gium, $5.10  in  Austria.  Cabinet  makers  re- 
ceive $6  22  per  week  in  England,  $4.25  in 
Germany,  $6.14  in  France,  $5.66  in  Belgium 
and  $4.40  in  Austria.  Machinists  receive  $9 
per  week  in  England  and  $4  60  in  Ger- 
many— no  figures  at  hand  for  France,  Bel- 
gium and  Austria.  Painters  receive  $8.92 
per  week  in  England  and  $4.82  in  Ger- 
many— no  figures  as  to  other  countries. 
Laborers,  $5.29  per  week  in  England,  $3.11 
in  Germany,  $3.93  in  France,  $3  77  in  Bel- 
gium and  $3  in  Austria.  Printers  are  paid 
20  cents  per  1000  ems  in  England,  and  re- 
ceive $6.64  per  week  in  France,  $5  94  in 
Belgium  and  $3  95  in  Austria;  bricklayers, 
$7.75  per  week  in  England,  $4.21  in  Ger- 
many, $5.74  in  France,  $4  56  in  Belgium 
and  $3.55  in  Austria;  masons,  $8  per  week 
in  England,  $407  in  Germany,  $5.33  in 
France,  $5.22  in  Belgium  and  $3  73  in  Aus- 
tria; farm  laborers,  $3  per  week  in  England, 
$306  in  Germany,  $3. 10  in  France,  $2.72  in 
Belgium  and  $3.50  \n  Austria;  coopers,  $6 
in  England,  $397  in  Germany,  $5.58  in 
France,  $5.17  in  Belgium  and  $3  64  in  Aus- 
tria; shoemakers,  $6  per  week  in  England, 
$2.95  in  Germany  and  $2.90  in  France. — 
Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 


A  Rain  Gauge. — A  recent  suggestion  for 
the  construction  of  a  rain-gauge  is  that  the 
copper  body  should  be  deeply  corrugated 
so  that  the  contained  water  may  be  per- 
mitted to  freez?  solid  without  incurring  the 
risk  of  fracturing  the  vessel.  It  is  thought 
that  if  the  lower  part  of  the  rain-gauge  were 
kept  immersed  in  a  freezing  mixture  with 
the  object  of  solidifying  the  rain-water  as 
collected,  the  risks  of  error  due  to  irregu- 
larities in  the  rate  of  evaporation  would  be 
greatly  reduced.  For  the  purpose  of  meas- 
urement the  ice  would  be  thawed  in  a  warm 
room,  and  the  volume  of  the  resulting  water 
would  be  measured  at  the  temperature  of 
maximum  density. 

It  is  said  the  wood  on  the  north  side  of  a 
tree  will  not  warp  as  much  as  that  on  the 
south  side;  and  that  if  trees  are  sawn  in 
planes  th!it  run  cast  and  west,  as  the  tree 


stood,  they  will  warp  less  than  if  cut  in  the  op- 
posite direction.  However  this  may  be,  it  is 
certain  that  the  tendency  to  warp  when 
sawn  into  boards  is  much  greater  in  green 
than  in  dry  wood,  and  the  convex  side  of 
the  curve  is  always  towards  the  heart.  This 
warping,  due  to  unequal  shrinkage,  and  to 
the  more  open  texture  of  the  external  por- 
tion of  the  tree,  is  not  found  to  occur  in  the 
middle  plank  or  board  of  the  log,  excepting 
as  it  may,  in  slight  degree,  reduce  the 
breadth. — Canada  Lumberman. 


Artificial  Eyes, 

The  Optician  says  :  The  porcelain  eye, 
by  its  truly  wonderful  likeness  to  the  human 
eye  in  color,  size  and  conformation,  is  a 
mark  of  the  advance  in  opthalmological  sci- 
ence. If  the  removal  of  eyes  in  olden  time 
was  done  in  a  rude  way,  as  by  putting  lime 
between  the  eyelids,  or  puncturing  the  ball 
with  a  nail,  no  less  primitive  in  its  way  was 
the  artificial  reproduction  of  the  eye.  The 
first  artificial  eye  consisted  simply  of  a  metal 
shell  painted  or  enameled  over,  figuring  the 
sclerotic  and  iris  and  leaving  the  cornea 
absent.  It  was  not  until  the  seventeenth 
century  that  a  Dutchman  made  an  artificial 
eye  of  enamel,  and  combining  this  with 
glass,  succeeded  in  representing  the  cornea. 
However,  the  eyes  were  simple  oval  shells, 
like  the  half  of  a  bird's  egg,  and  could  be 
worn  in  either  orbit,  there  being  no  right  or 
left.  How  different  now  !  Not  only  have 
we  rights  and  lefts,  but  the  resemblance  to 
the  natural  eye  is  so  great  that  it  often  takes 
an  expert  to  detect  it;  and  how  completely 
the  public  in  general  can  be  deceived  by  it 
is  illustrated  by  an  incidental  case  occurring 
in  the  practice  of  the  late  Dr.  Williams,  of 
Cincinnati.  A  sharp-witted  Irishman  who 
had  his  eye  removed  by  the  doctor  did  not 
wish  to  let  his  neighbors  know  that  he  was 
wearing  an  artificial  eye,  so  when  he  re- 
turned home  he  told  them  the  old  one  had 
been  taken  out,  scraped  and  put  back.  Not 
only  did  he  deceive  his  neighbors,  but  the 
county  papers  took  it  up  and  made  so  much 
noise  that  the  good  doctor  became  indignant 
and  exposed  the  patient's  story,  whereupon 
the  Irishman,  when  next  seeing  the  doctor, 
said  :  "  Doctor,  you  see  what  a  good  thing 
I  was  making  for  you,  and  you  went  and 
spoiled  it  all."  And  the  belief,  says  Dr.  A. 
E.  Davis,  of  New  York,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  these  details,  that  an  eye  can  be 
taken  out,  scraped  and  put  back  again,  is 
not  confined  to  the  grossly  ignorant,  as 
shown  by  one  case  reported  in  this  paper; 
hence  it  may  be  well  to  disabuse  their 
minds  upon  this  point  before  the  operation 
is  done.  Artificial  eyes  should  be  removed 
each  night,  washed  £ind  kept  in  a  dry  place, 
and  not  in  a  glass  of  water  during  the  night, 
as  is  usually  done.  Two  years  is  about  the 
limit  of  time  of  service  of  an  artificial  eye, 
when  it  becomes  rough  and  has  to  be  re- 
newed. However,  another  medical  man  re- 
ports one  case  where  a  woman,  for  fear  she 
would  not  be  able  to  replace  the  eye  if  re- 
moved, wore  it  continuously,  without  once 
removing  it,  for  15  years. 

The  Highest  Chimney  on  the  Con- 
tinent.— The  highest  chimney  in  Germany 
and  probably  on  the  Continent  has  just  been 
built  at  Stolberg,  near  Aix-la-Chapelle.  It 
is  407  feet  high,  and  it  stands,  moreover,  on 
an  eminence  which  rises  some  270  feet  above 
the  surrounding  plain.  The  inside  diameter 
cf  the  stalk  is,  at  the  bottom,  16  feet  8  inches; 
at  the  top,  nearly  10  feet.  The  chimney, 
provision  for  the  ascent  of  which  has  been 
made  by  fixing  iron  stips  in  the  masonry, 
has  occupied  six  months  in  erection,  and  the 
work  was  carried  out  wholly  without  acci- 
dent.  

Unitarian  Literatare 

Bent  free  by  the  CHANNiNa  Auziliakt  of  the  First  Unlta- 
rUm  Church,  cor.  Qekry  and  Franklin  Sts.,  San  Fran- 
isco.    Address  Hiss  S.  A.  Hobe,  as  above. 


IMPORTANT  TO  FARMERS. 

We  have  a  large  sum  of  money  to  loan  at  a  low  rate 
of  interest  on  mortgage  on  rancheB.  Write  to  us  for 
full  particulars.  Buy,  sell  and  exchange  lands  and  im- 
proved farms.  Holcom  &  Howe,  Rooms  (S  &  7,  Sixth 
floor  Mills  building,  San  Francisco. 


$500,000 


To  LOAV        ANT    AMODRT  AT  TBB  VSKT  LOWEST  UAkKIT 

rate  of  Interest  on  approved  security  in  Farming  Lands. 
A.  SCHULLER,  Room  8,  120  California  Street,  Sao 
Francisco. 


The  Recognizad  Standard  of  Modern 
Piano  Manufacture. 

BAI.TIMOBK.  NKW  YORK, 

22  &  24  U.  Baltimore  St,  148  Fifth  Avenue. 

WASHINGTON,  817  Pennsylvania  Ave. 


Nevada  City,  Cal. 


SPECIALTIES: 


NUTS.  PRUNES  &  GRAPES. 


The  Largest  and  Best  Collection  of'Nut- 
Bearins  Trees  to  be  found  In  the 
United  States,  and  Excelled 
Nowhere  In  Europe. 


34  Varieties  of  French  Walnuts,  hardy,  productive, 
perfect  bloomers,  regular  soft  shell  varieties,  including 
the  Mayette,  Franquette,  Cluster,  Vourey,  Parlsienne, 
Proeparturlens  (4  varieties),  Alpine  or  Wonder  of  the 
Alps,  Chaberte,  Barthere,  Mammoth  orJauge,  Meylan, 
Laciniated  or  Ash-leaved  (highly  ornamental),  Weeping 
(with  limbs  bending  gracefully  down  like  those  of  the 
Weeping  Willow),  and  II  other  varieties,  4  of  which  are 
of  California  origin. 

Our  Seedling  Trees  are  guaranteed  to  be  "Second 
Oeneration"  Trees,  being  grown  from  nuts  borne  on  the 
original  or  on  trees  grafted  from  the  original. 

Our  Grafted  Trees  are  all  grafted  from  tbe  ori- 
ginal and  therefore  absolutely  trae. 

10  Varieties  of  French  Chestnuts  or  "Marrons", 
solely  propagated  by  grafting;  the  finest,  largest  and 
sweetest. 

9  Varieties  of  Filberts  (Avelines,  Cobnuts  and  Round 
Filbert<i).  See  chapter  on  "  How  to  Train  Filberts  to 
Make  them  Bear  Abundantly,"  in  catalogue. 

11  Vtrieties  of  Prunes,  including  Ave  different 
"types"  of  the  Prune  d' Ente  or  Robe  de  Sargent  or 
French  Prune,  all  synonyms;  what  is  wrongly  called  in 
California  Robe  de  Sargent  we  call  "  Loire  D'Entc",  as 
it  is  found  only  in  the  nurseries  of  the  Loire  valley  in 
France,  and  not  in  those  of  the  true  Robe  De  Sergent's 
home  in  the  valley  of  the  Lot. 

241  Varieties  of  Grapes,  divided  into  Extra  Early 
Early,  Medium  and  Late  Varieties.  The  largest  and 
choicest  collection  to  be  found  in  CalUointa. 


APRIL,  CHERRIES,  the  very  earliest  kinds  ever 
introduced  in  this  country. 

Pears,  Apples,  Plums,  Apricots,  etc. 

Small  Frnlts  of  all  sorts 

Portugal  uraiigre,  fiae  and  smooth  thin  skin  and 
sweet. 

Corsica  liemon,  a  superb  Lemon,  the  equal  of  the 
Sicily. 


General  Descriptive  Catalogue,  with  essay  on 
"  GRAFTING  THE  WALNUT, 
And  How  to  Redeem  Large,  Unproductive,  Delicate, 
Defective  or  Hard-shell  Walnut  Trees  by  Grafting.'' 
Illustrated  with  8  cuts  on  Walnut  Grafting. 

PRICE  TKN  CBNTB. 


FELIX  QILLET, 

Nevada  Oity,      -  Oalifornia, 


FOR      LASTING  SEASON,    1892  93 

Robe  de  Sargent  Prunes, 
French  Prunes  on  Peach,  Almond, 

Myrobolan. 
Pears,   Peaches    and  Apricots, 

Leading  Varieties,  in  large  quantities. 

A  General  Assortment  of  Decidnons  Fruits. 

All  our  stock  is  grown  without  irrigation  and  is  guar- 
anteed Drop  us  a  "Card,"  and  we  will  send  you  our 
price  list. 

BALDWIN  &  STONE, 


San  Raion  YalleF  Nnrsery, 


Daiville,  Cal. 


MARTINEZ  NURSERIES. 

Importers  and  Growers. 
A  FULL  LINE  OF 
Standard  Fruits,  Shade  Trees,  Shrubs 
and  Ornamentals, 
ALMONDS,  APRICOTS, 
CHERRIES.  PEARS, 
PRUNES,  PEACHES, 

No  Irrigation.  Free  from  Pests. 

Write  for  prices  and  catalogue  to 

DUANB  BROS.,    Martinez,  Oal. 


PRANK  KUNZ. 

PROPRIETOR  OF  THE  UNION  NURSERY, 
2129  Tenth  St.,  Sacramento, 

HAS  FOR  SALE  A  FINE  LOT  OF  OLIVES, 

Grown  in  the  open  ground,  namely:  MANZANILLO  or 
(Queen's  Olive,  NEVADILLO  BLANCO,  PIOHOLINE, 
and  a  ene  lot  of  OHAMEROPS  EXCBLSA,  which  be 
oCfers  at  very  low  rates. 


NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

ESTABLISHED  1878. 
.  AN  EXOEPTIONALLT  FINE  

GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK 

 FOB  

SEASON  1892-3. 

Warranted  free  from  all  disease,  true  to  name,  and 
home  grown. 

I  INurseries  at  Napa,  near  R.  R.  Depot,  H.  J.  GROW, 
Manager;  residence  on  Second  Street,  one  block  from 
Courthouse. 

 ADDRESS  

LEONARD  COATES,  Napa,  Cal. 


PACIFIC  NURSERIES, 

ESTABLISHED  1869. 
A  Large  and  Extra  Choice  Stock  of 

Fruit,  Shade  and  Evergreen  Trees 
and  Flowering  Shrubs. 

 ALSO  

The  Largest  and  Beat  Stock  of  Camellias, 
Azaleas  and  Rhododendrons,  conalst- 
Ing  of  tbe  Best  European  Sorts. 

Nurseries  at  Millbrae.  Greenhouses  and  Office  and 
Salesyard  at  Baker  and  Lombard  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 

ADDKSBB 

F.  LUDBMANN,  Pacific  Nursery, 

Baker  &  l,ombard  8t8.,  San  Francisco,  Ual. 

Send  for  Price  List. 


■El.  O".  ZBOX^EKT. 

SEED  MERCHANT. 


Grass,  Clover,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds, 
Onion  Sets. 


LARGEST  STOCK  AND 

MOST  OOMPLETB  ASSORTMENT 


Illustrated,  Descriptive  and  Priced  Seed  Catalogue  for 
1893  mailed  free  lo  all  applicants.  Address 


E.  J.  BOWEN, 


815  Si  817  Sansome  Street,  San  FrancUco, 
or  65  Front  Street,  Portland,  Or. 


100,000  EXTRA  FINE 

BARTLETT  PEAR  TREES. 

Apple,  Pear,  Plam.  CherrF.  Peach,  Apricot, 
Nectarine,  Quince,  Grape  Vines 
and  Small  Fruits. 

500,000  FRUIT  TREES! 

OranBe>  Lemon,  Lime,  Olive,  Japan  Persim- 
mon, and  all  kinds  of  Nut-Bearine 
Trees.  Shade  and  Ornamental 
Trees,   Shrubs,  Etc. 

IMPORTED  FRUIT  TREE  SEEDLINGS 

Ask  for  Prices. 

James  T.  Bogue,  Marysvilfe,  Cal. 


PEPPER'S  NURSERIES. 

(BSTABLISHED  IN  1868.) 

 A  large  stock  of  

Bartlett  Pear  Trees  and  French  Prunes 

On  Myrobolan  Stocks,  at  Low  Rates. 
Also,  a  general  assortment  of  Apple,  Pear,  Peacb, 
Neotaiine,  Plum,  Cherry,  Quince,  etc.,  grown  in  sandy 
loam,  without  irrigation,  which  gives  a  fine  proportion 
of  roots  I  offer  no  trees  but  what  are  grown  in  my  own 
grounds  and  known  to  be  true  to  label  and  free  from 
scale  bugs.   Address:  W.  H.  PEPPBB, 

Petaiuma,  Cal. 

Owing  to  age  and  poor  health,  I  will  sell  my  place  and 
business  at  a  bargain.  Place  consists  of  250  acres  of  land, 
good  buildings,  50  acres  in  orchard,  and  a  large  Nursery 
stock,  together  with  horses,  wagons  and  implements, 
complete,  for  carry  log  on  the  business.  A  good  oppor- 
tunity for  enterprising  men  with  capital  to  step  into  a 
good-paying  business.  For  further  particulars  address, 
as  above. 


SANTA  ROSA  NURSEIRES. 


(Successor  to  Luthkr  Burbank.) 

PEARS,  APPLES,  WALNUTS  AND 
SHADE  TREES  in  Surplus. 

A  BIG  STOCK  OF  FINE 

Prunes,  Cherries,  Olives, 

&  EVERYTHING  IN  NURSERY  LINE. 

"No  Sulostl-t-u-tlxaLS. 

New   rice  list  free  on  application. 


BLUB  GUMS, 

MONTEREY  CYPRESS, 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit.  Write  for  prices  delivered  on 
wharf  in  San  Franolsco.  For  large  orders  we  have  special 
inducements.  Address 

W.  A.  T.  8TRATTON.  PetaIama,Oal. 


On  a  y  p  r  A  Practical  Treatise  by  T.  A.  Oarey 
n  A  ll  ll  t  1^^'°?.       results  of  long  experi- 


ence in  Southern  California.  IM 
pages,  cloth  bound.    Sent  postpaid 


rill  TlIRt  at  reduced  price  of  7fi  cts.  per  copy 
UMLiI  UIIL>  DE  WET  PUB.  CO.,  SSO  Market,  S. 


December  24,  1892. 
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^eed^,  Mapt3,  tic. 


PANSY  PEACH. 

New  Early  Yellow  Peach  Over  Two  Weeks 

Ahead  of  Early  Crawford. 
Donnant  Bads  oulv  $1 "  per  100 ;  $80  per  1000. 

10,000  Pescb  Seedlings,  $  I  00  the  tot. 
5000  Fan  Palms,  3  year-old,  $50  per  1000. 
FREIGHT  PREPAID. 

D.  TURNER,  Phcenix.  Arizona. 

Sour  OraDife  Seed  in  Quantity. 


DORMANT     BUDS  ! 

PEACHES  AND  PKTJNE9. 
ADRIATIC  FIG  TREES  AND  ODTTING^. 
SEEDLING  PEACHES  for  Grafting  and  Budding. 
Low  Rates  for  Large  Lots. 

A.  P.  HENNING, 

Cottonwood  Shasta  Co.,  Cal. 


Addreaa- 


HEADQUARTERS 

For  Rare  new  Tropical  fruit 
and  ornamental  plants  and 
trees.  Palms,  Ferns,  Orange 
Trees,  Pineapples,  Bamboos, 
Aquatics,  Etc 

Plants  safely  shipped  every- 
where. Send  stamp  for  new 
and  full  catalogue  which  tells 
all  about  this  subject. 

BEASONEB  BBOS 
Oneco,  Fla. 


SURPLUS  STOCK -I 

We  Have  on  Hand  and  For  Sale 

FRENCH  PRUNES  on  Peach  and  Myrobolan,  1  Year  Old. 
CHERRIES,  PEACHES  and  APPLES  1  and  2  Years  Old. 
Also  a  very  Large  and  Complete  Stock  of  SHADE  AND 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES.  The  Finest  Stock  of  ROSES  in 
California.    Write  for  Prices.  E.  QlLl,, 

28th  Stbbbt,  near  San  Pablo  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


OLIVE  TREES. 


ALL  KINDS  OF 

Nursery  Stock. 


Send  and  get  book  on  Olive  Culture. 


HOWLANO  8B0S., 

Pomona.  Oal. 


OLIVE  TREES 

In  Variety. 

Prices  and  a  Pamphlet  on  Olive 
Culture  in  California  Mailed  Free. 

ADDRESS 

JOHN  S.  CALKINS, 

Pomona,      -      L^s  Angeles  Co.,  Cal. 


OLIVE  TREES^FOR  SALE. 

Eleven  years  experience  has  taught  me  how  to 
PBOPBBI.T  root  the  Olive.  No  artificial  heat  used. 
Address 

W.  ALSTON-HAYNE,  Jr., 
Hontecito  P.  0.,  Santa  Barbara  Co.,  Cal. 


McKEVITT'S  EARLY. 


The  New  Yellow  Freestone  Peach. 


FIRST  AND  BEST  OF  EARLY  YELLOW  PEACHES. 


BIPENS  IMMEDIATEI.T  AFTEB  THE  AI.EXANDEB  (White  Cling),  which  Is  the  earliest 
peach  in  market. 

Fruit  is  roucd,  of  medium  size,  VEBY  HIGHLY  COLOBED,  flesh  firm  and  swept. 

THIS  PEACH  HAS  BKEX  SVCCESSFULLT  SHIPPBU  EAST  FOB  FIVE  VBAB8  Had 
l»  no  new.  antried  variety. 

Tree  healthy,  strong  grower,  and  heavy  bearer,  never  having  miseed  a  crop. 

A  limited  number  of  yearling  trees  for  sale  this  season.   Apply  early  before  stock  Is  exhausted. 

GIANT  OAK   FRUIT  CO., 

VACAVILLB,  CAL. 

Tulare  County  customers  oan  obtain  stock  from  above  Company  at  Farmersville,  Tulare  Co. 

1,000,000  TREES, 

COMPRISING  A  GENERAL  ASSORTMENT  OP 

Fruit  &  Ornamental  Trees  &  Plants,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Etc. 

ALSO  A  PINE  STOCK  OP 

ORANGE  AND  LEMON  TREES  FOR  SALE  AT  LOW  PRICES. 


640  ACKES. 


ESTABLISHED  1884 


FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERY, 

FRESNO,  CAL. 

1,000,000   r*H.TJIT  TJELIBITIIS, 

300,000   C3rH.^T*lEl  VI3SrE3!S. 

COMPRISING  ALL  THE  LEADING  VARIETIES 

Free   from  Pests  and   Guaranteed  to   be   Oalifornia  Grown. 

A  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF  IROSES  PALMS.  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 

GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Manager. 


WILSON'S 

4  Common-Sense 

SEED 

CATALOGUE 

For  1893 


OCUT  CDCC  Il«  I'.  s(fH,  »}0  Fine  Engravings.  Full  of, 
Oull  I  r /TCC  useful  and  instructive  Information.  ^ 
One  of  the  Mont  Rc-linble  CatalOKuen  published.  1 
All  kindx  of  <;iinrnntpc«l  (.arden.  Flower  and  Ficldi 
Seedx,  Kruit  and  Ornaincniii I   Treed,  Small   KruitH. ' 

The  Great  FREEMAN  POTATO  Given  Away!: 

Choice  Ro>ti'M,  I'lowcriiiK  riitnlx  iiiid  Kulbs.  ' 
TllOROIJ<;HBIti:i>   l'Oi;i/nty,    RenlHtered  PIGS,] 
(ierman  Ilareit,  &c.,  3kc.  Address 

SAMUEL  WILSON,  Seed  Grower,  Mechanlcsvllle,  Pa.' 


CALIFORNIA   NURSERY  GO. 


TREES 


FRUIT 

AND 

ORNAMENTAL. 

WINE,  RAISIN  and  TABLE. 

New  American  Grajje,  "The  Pierce." 

Olives,  Oranges,  Lemons  and  Figs. 

New  California  Orange,  "The  Joppa. 

SMde  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shrubs,  Roses,  ClimbiDg  Plants,  Etc. 

Send  for  our  Ntw  Catalogue. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,  ''^''^^AlA^M^U''''' 


ESTABLISHED  1863. 


THOS.  MBHERIN, 

AGENT  FOE  THE  CALIFORNIA  NURSEEY  CO. 

LARGEST  AN1>   MOST   COMPLETE  STOCK  OF  FKUIT.  SH^DE  AND  OKNA5IKNTAL 
TREES   01*   TSE   PACIFIC  COAST. 

Apples.  AlmondB,  Apricot,  Pear,  Prune,  Plum,  Peach  and  Cherrv.  Aleo  fine  stock  Olives,  Oranges,  Lemons, 
Nut  Trees  and  Small  Fruits;  Magnolias,  Camellias,  Palms.    Large  stock  of  Roses,  Clematis,  Etc  ,  Etc. 


GRSlSS,  CLOVER,  VBQBTABLE,  FLOWER  and  TRPE  SEEDS,  TOP  ONIONS, Etc.,  Etc 

Catalogues  Mailed  Free.  Address 

THOS.  MEHERIN,  516  Battery  Street,  San  Frarcisco,  Cal. 


E^RTJIT  TREES! 


•  I.  X.  L.,  COMMERCIAL 
■   A^D  NB  PLUS  ULTRA. 


EARLY  CRAWFORD,  FO^TE". 
MOIR  AND  ORANGE  CLING 


aETC^ESaMOH  i-»Jrl.XJM'I3S  on  Myrobolan,  Peach  and  Almond  Roots. 
JB-A.I=1.1'XjU'A"X"    F*X:^X%S,  Aprlcote,  Cherries,  Olives,  Walnuts,  Etc. 

Correspondence  Respectfully  Solicited. 

GROWERS    CF    FRUIT   AND    ORNAMENTAL    TREES,    VEGETABLE,    FLOWER   AND    KARM  SEEDS, 
419-421    8ANSOME    STREET,    SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


CENTEAL  MM  CO.  ^m- 

For  the  season  of  1892-93  we  are  prepared  to  furnish  a  com- 
plete Hne  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees.  Vines,  Figs,  Small  Fruits, 

etc,,  on  short  notice  and  at  reasonable  living  prices.  Our  stock  is 
free  from  insect  pests,  and  for  strength  and  health  of  root  growth  is 
not  excelled,  as  we  give  this  special  attention.  . 

Nurseries  are  at  Acampo  on  Stockton  R.  R.,  and  we  have  an 
office  and  tree  yard  in  Sacramento  from  the  ist  of  December  to 
the  15th  of  April.  VAN  GELDER  &  WYLIE,  Prop's, 


(SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE.) 


STOCKTON  NURSERIES, 


ESTABLISHED  1853. 


FRUIT  TREES.    FRUIT  TREES. 


Also  Fine  Stock  of  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrnbs,  Palms,  Roses  and  Carnatious. 

PLANTS   IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

Correapundeoce  Solicited. 

E.  0.  CLOWES,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


ALlVrOlN^D  TREES. 

Oalifornia  Paper-Shell,  Nonpareil,  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and 

I.  X.  L. 

A  pamphlet  oa  AlmoiidH  mailed  free  ol  charge  on  a^plicatloD.     A  large  gnpply  of  the  GOLDEN  PEACH  and 
FRENCH  PRUNE.     All  klnda  of  leading  fruit  trees  for  sale.     No  charges  made  for  baling  trees.  Addreas 


Davieville  Nurseries. 


Davisville.  Oal. 


Seeds,  Plants.  Etc.,  Continued  on  Page  547. 
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Dccomber  24,  189 J. 


DDNCAN'S  PRACTICAL  SURVEYOR'S  GUIDE. 

A  new.  revised  and  enlarged  edition.- Just  Ready. 

Tils  mtm  mmm  m 

ContainlDg  the  necessary  information  to  make  any 
person  of  common  capacity  a  finished  Itnd  surveyor, 
without  the  aid  of  a  teacher.  By  Andrew  Duncan 
Land  Sarveyor  and  Civil  Enijioeer.  A  new,  revised  and 
greatly  enlarged  edition.     Illustrated  by  T2  engravings. 

In  One  Volume,  IZmo.,  SlU  pages,  price  $1  50.  By 
mail,  free  of  postage  to  any  addrest  in  the  world. 

ABSTRACT  OF  CoNTBNTS.— Introduction;  Object  of  Sur- 
veying; What  a  Survey  Sbouli  Include;  Defloition  of 
Points;'  Determination  of  a  Straight  line  and  ot  a  Plane 
Surface;  Map  ot  a  Survey;  Scales  According  to  Which 
Maps  of  Surveys  are  Drawn;  Instruments  for  Measuring 
Distances  and  Their  Use;  Instruments  for  Setting  out 
Right  Angles,  and  Their  Use;  Survey  of  Smaller  Tracts 
with  the  Assistance  of  the  Previously-Described  Instru- 
m»nt;  Problems;  Trigonometrical  Surveying;  Tables  of 
Survey?;  Svstems  ■  f  Kectangular  Surveying  for  Survey- 
ing tht  Public  Lands  of  the  United  States;  Index. 

tS'-A  circular  showing  the  full  table  of  contents  of  the 
above  book  sent  free  to  any  one  who  will  apply. 

Our  New  and  Revised  Descriptive  Catalogue  of 
Practical  and  Scientific  Books,  88  pages,  8vo,  and 
our  other  Catalogues,  the  whole  covering  every  branch 
of  Science  applied  to  the  Arts,  tent  free  and  free  of 
postage  to  any  one  in  any  part  of  the  world  who  will 
furnish  his  address 

HENRY  CAREY  BAIRD  &  CO., 
IndustrialPublishers,  Booksellers  and  Importers, 
810  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphla.Pa.U.  P.  A. 

ALAMEDA  STEEL  WIND  HILL, 

10, 13  and  14  ft. 
,  ,  ,^  ,„  ,  _     Cheaper  than  anj 

•\\lP'X>  ^-^'^  First-Class  Mill  in 

No  bearings,  nt 
springs,  no  wheels 
to  get  out  of  order. 
The  simplest  mill  in 
the  world. 

Tpll  10-foot  $40  00 

 '  12-foot   50  00 

flf^W^-  14-foot   60  00 

Agents  Wanted 

—  ADDRESS — 

TROMAN,  HOOKER  k  CO.,  San  FTMcisco  OF  Fresio. 

FOLDING  SA.WING  MACHINE. 

9  OORDS IN  10  HOURS. 

^  RHUS       eMB^^^^«.  "WS  POWM 

fNo  Backache^ 


BYOHEMAH.  .     »  ^. 

Bend  forfree  illustrated  cataloprue,  showing  testimonials 
from  thousands  who  have  sawed  from  5  to  9  cords  dally. 
It  saws  down  trees,  folds  lilio  a  pocket-knife,  weighs  only 
II  lbs.,  easily  carried  on  shoulder.  One  man  can  saw  more 
timber  with  it  than  two  men  with  across-cutsaw.  12,00»  In 
use.  Vfe  also  make  larger  sized  machine  to  caiTy  7  foot 
saw. 

Order  from  the  general  agent  for  California.  The  ma- 
chine win  cost  you  less  than  by  single  shipment  direct 
from  the  factory  at  Chicago, 

JAMES  LINFORTH ,    87  Utarket  St..  8.  F. 


AND  HOW  TO 
GROW  THEM. 
By  Prof.  Edward 
J.  Wickson. 


C/ILll'Olllllil  t'lllllj^ 

A  practical,  explicit  and  comprehensive  booli  embodying 
the  experience  and  methods  of  hundreds  of  successful 
glowers,  and  constituting  a  trustworthy  guide  by  which  th  e 
meit)erienced  may  successfully  produce  the  fnilta  for  which 
California  is  famovia.  600  pages.  Fully  illustrated.  Price  $3. 
postpaid.  Send  for  circular.  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO, 
pubUaher?,  230  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SPRAY  YOUR  TREES  I 

WMtewasl  Mr  Barns  and  Feices! 
WAINWRIGHT'S  PUMPS 

Do  Either  Sacoessfnlly. 

Catalogne  and  testimonials  sent  by  mail, 
WH.  WAINWBIOHT, 
Mo.  &  Soear  Street,  San  Franoiaoo.  Ca'. 


'X'Jrt.n'Fl 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Insecticide. 

Sole  Afents, 

Wo.  6  MARKET  HT..      -      San  Franclanr 


UJ  UJI 


Jlevolvers, 
Jlifles, 

for  /Vice  /.i*j.ChinWork«,Pltt»bnrgh|f 


MOITBLE 

Brcp.ch-Loaderi 

$7.50 
PIFLESJ2.00 

"VATCHES 


GUNS 


BICYCLES  $15 

All  lliii(l8Cli<;ii|tcr  tbao  else- 
where, llefore  yoti  buy, 
ecDi  Rtamp  for  calalojjue  to 

ThePowell&ClementCo. 

166  Main  Ht.,  Clndnutl.O 


IV!  A  C  H '  Y  r' 


Mining,  Ditching,  Pumping, 

■  ■  W_tt    Wind  and  Steam:  Heating  Boilem.&o.  WW 

■  ■  ■■  ™  mmpay  you  to  nend  2Sc.  for  Enogolopedia,  of 

1600  Engraving,.  The  American  Well  Works,  Aurora.IlL 
also,  Chicago,  111.;  Dallas,  Tex.;  Sydney.  N.  S.  W. 


APIARIAN  SUPPLIES. 


Golden  Itaf- 
Ian  Queenr, 
Tevted  ^2  Oh 

each;  untested,  $1.00  each.  L  Ilivi  s,  81  90  each.  Root's 
V  groove  sections,  85  i  er  1000.  Dadant's  comb  founda- 
tion, 58c  and  6Bc  a  pound.  Smokers  $1  each.  Globe 
veils,  81  each,  etc.  WM.  8TYAN  &  SON,  San  Mateo,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA^! 


f  you  want  to  know  about  California 
and  tlie  Pacific  States,  send  for  the 
'  PACIFIC  RUKAI..  rBKNM. 
th*  best  Tlliiatratiid  and  Leading  Karming  and  Horticultural 
Weekly  of  the  Far  West.  Trial,  60c  for  3  moB.  Two  nainfle 
copies,  lOo.  KstalillBhed  1870.  DBWUV  FUBLIBUIMG  OO. 
in  Market  at.,  B.  W. 


GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION, 

SHIPPING! COMMISSION  HOUSE. 

07FI0S.  108  DAVIS  STREET,  SAH  FBAHCISGO,  OAL. 
Wareboase  and  Wharf  at  Port  OoBta. 


CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED. 

Money  advanced  on  Qraln  In  Store  at  loweet  possible  rates  of  Interest. 
Fall  Oarsoes  of  Wbeat  fomisbed  Shlppora  at  abort  notice. 

ALSO  ORDESS  FOR  GRAIH  BAGS,  Ag^icaltnral  Implementa,  Wagoni,  Grooerie* 
and  Merohandiae  of  every  deioriptloii  solioited, 

B.  VAN  BVEBY,  Manager.  A.  M.  BELT,  ABsistant  Manager. 


WHEN  IN  WANT  OF  A  MILL 

BUY  THE  BEST! 


It  Will  Cost  You 
No  More  Than 
Other  Makes, 


Was  Awarded  the  Premium  at  Stale  Fair  Sacramento,  OVER  ALL  OTHERS. 

WE  MAKE  THEM  BOTH  PAINTED  AND  GALVANIZED. 

Please  note  that  an  8^-foot  mill  has  6^  feet  more  wind  8ucf.iCe  tli.'vn  an  8-foot  m 
gygpY  lyiiLL  GUARANTEED  replace  all  parts  broken  by  etorms  that  do  not  wreck 

Any.MlU  tbat  doea  not  worfe  Battsfactory  may  be  returned  to  us  and  we  will 
pay  tbe  frelgbt  botb  ways. 

THE  CRANE  COMPANY, 

405  &  407  Market  Street,        -        -        San  Francisco,  Oal. 


BYRON  JACKSON, 


■  MANUfAOTURER  OF  ■ 


JACKSON'S  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP, 
WITH  VERTICAL  SHAFT 
FOR  PUMPING  FROM  WELLS. 


ENGINES,60ILERS,PUMPS, 

WINDMILLS,  HORSEPOWERS. 

COMPLETE  POWER  AND  PUMPING  PLANTS. 

Harvesting  and  Hay-Making  Machinery. 


Write  for  Catalogue.  Ad-drets: 


BYRON  JACKSON,  625  Sixth  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


P.&B. 


IDEAL  ROOFING. 

PRESERVATIVE  PAINTS. 

BUILDING  PAPERS. 


P.&B. 


People  who  have  been  annoyed  by  the  unpleas- 
antness caused  by  leaky  roofs,  draughty  rooms,  and 
the  like,  enjoy  undisturbed  blies  after  using  our  well- 
known  products.  Those  who  are  as  yet  ignorant  of 
their  many  merits  can  be  enlightened  by  writing  for 
samples  and  descriptive  circulars,  furnished  free  by 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 

116  BATTBBT  ST.,      -      -      SAN  PRANCISOO. 


Is  th«  BEST  In  the  Market  for  all  alluTlal  soils  and  Is  also  the  Cheapest. 
ATsTi  SXSSXSS. 

We  make  Iron  Frame  Gangs,  Single  Plows,  Superior  Channel  Iron  and  Wood  Frame  Harrows,  Dieo  Harrows, 
Warehouse  Trucks,  Wheelbarrows,  etc.,  etc.  ' 

Our  various  shops  are  well  equipped  and  wa  do  all  kinds  of  jobbini;  in  Planing  and  Woodworking,  Blaoksmith- 
Ing,  Foundry  and  Machine  Work. 

A  leading  Item  of  our  numerous  manufactures  Is  the  Celebrated  Harvester,  the  "  HARVEST  PRINCE." 
Thoroughly  tested  this  season  and  proves  without  a  peer  in  its  line.  Two  first  prizes  at  the  fairs  of  1892  (wherever 
exhibited).    We  also  make  the  btookton  Chief  Header,  which  is  not  surpassed  by  any, 

MATTESON  &  WILLIAMSON  MFG.  CO., 

370  MAIN  STBBBT,  STOCKTON. 


Comini^^iop  )ilerchapt3. 


DALTON  BROS., 

Commission  Merchants, 

 AHD  DIALKM  IR  

CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON  PRODUCE 

G-reen  and  Dried  PruitB, 
Grain,  Wool,  Hides,  Beans  and  Pofatoes 

Advanoea  made  on  OocslenmeDtB. 
808  ft  310  Davis  St.,        San  Franolico. 

[P.  O.  Box  10S0.I 
JVContignmenta  Solicited. 


ALLISON,GRAY&CO. 

601,  608,  60S.  607  Si  600  Front  St., 

And  800  Washington  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

QRBBN  and  DRIED  FRUITS, 

POVI.TBT,EOa8,OA9IE,OBAIN,PBODUOB 
AND  wool.. 


WETMORE  BROS., 

Commission  Merchants. 

GREEN    AND  DRIED  FRUIT,  NUTS, 
PRODUCE,  POULTRY,  EGGS,  ETC. 

C0NSI0NUBNT3  SOLICITED.    PROMPT  RETURN& 

418,  416  A  417  Waabinston  St., 
(P.  0.  Box  2090.)  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

General  Commission  Merchants, 

810  CaUfornla  St..  S.  P. 
Members  of  the  San  Franolsco  Produce  Exchange. 


MTPersonal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal  advancei 
made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of  Interest. 

[ISTABIiIBHmD  18M.] 

fiEGRGE  MORROW  «  CO., 

HAY  and  GRAIN 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

89  Olay  Street  and  28  Commercial  Street. 
Sai  Fsancisoo,  Cai,. 
larSHIPPING  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY.-ffiJl 


BKAY'S  SONS  &  CO.. 

Successors  to  Brav  Bros-  Established  1866. 

COMMISSION  MBROHANT8. 

Members  S.  F  Produce  and  Hay  Exchanges. 
8PKCIAI.TIES : 

Consignments  Economically  Handled. 
Highest  Market  Prices  and  Prompt  Returns. 
Correspondence  solicited. 
No.  220  CLAY  ST.,  San  Francisco,  Oal. 


EVELETH  &  NASH, 
COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  Dealers  in  Fruit,  Produce,  Poultry,  Game,  Egg 
Hides,  Pelts,  Tallow,  eta,  422  Front  St.,  and  221,  228, 
226  and  227  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


REGULATE  THE 

STOMACH,  LIVER  AND  BOWELS, 

AND 

PURIFY  THE  BLOOD. 

A  RELIABLE  REMEDY  FOR 

Indigestion,  Blliouanees,  Ilendacbe,  Conotl- 

f-atlou,  Oyspepslo,  Chronic  Liver  Troubles, 
Hzzlneas,  Bad  Complexion,  Kygentcry, 
OffenstTe  Breath,  and  all  disorders  of  the 
Stomaeh,  I.lver  and  Bowels. 

Ripans  Tabulea  contain  Dotbini;  injurious  to 
the  most  delicate  constitution.  Pleasant  to  take, 
safe,  effectual.   Give  immediate  relief. 

Sold  by  druKfrtsts.  A  trial  bottle  sent  by  mail 
on  receipt  of  16  cents.  Address 
THE  RIPANS  CHEMICAL  CCt 
10  SPRUCE  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


yj 

N.  CLARK  &  SONS. 

I?  Spear  Street.      -      San  FrancUoo. 

SEWER,  WATER  AND  CHIMNEY  PIPE 
AND  CAPS. 

Send  for  prices  on  Sewer  Pipe  (or  culrerte,  for  roads, 
and  (or  draining  lands. 


DEWEY  &  OO.  n^4',^fT»^^rok'''\ PATENT  AGENTS. 


JAMES  M.  HA  TEN.  THOMAS  B.  HATSN, 

Notary  Fabllo. 

HAVEN  A  HAVEN, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELORS  AT  LAW 

No.  580  Oallfornla  Street, 
TeltphOBS  Ho.  1T««.  SAH  rRAHOISOO,  OAL. 


December  24,  1892. 
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Market  Review. 


San  Fbancisco,  Dec.  21, 1892. 

The  end  of  another  week  finds  the  wheat  market 
in  a  condition  more  distressed,  if  possible,  even  than 
a  week  since.  There  is  very  little  in  the  situation 
either  at  home  or  abroad  to  encourage  the  producer 
or  to  give  out  present  hope  of  prices  materially  ad- 
vanced. There  seems  to  be  no  diminution  of  the 
visible  supply,  bat,  on  the  contrary,  estimates  of  stock 
on  hand  in  the  United  States  are  higher  than  they 
were  a  week  since.  Dealers  say  they  expect  forced 
sales  of  wheat  in  January  and  February  In  the  locaj 
market,  because  banks  which  have  been  attempting 
to  help  farmers  over  the  depressed  season  to  better 
times  will  be  apt  to  call  in  their  loans  January  Ist, 
and  holders  therefore  must  sell.  This  Is  rather  a 
pessimistic  view  of  the  situation,  it  is  true,  and,  even 
if  true,  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  it  can  have  ma- 
terial effect  on  the  market,  which  can  hardly  be  in 
worse  condition. 

A  new  feature  of  the  week  in  the  wheat  market 
has  been  the  loading  of  four  British  ships  on  owners' 
account.  The  owners,  tired  of  waiting  for  charters, 
believe  they  would  better  give  their  vessels  employ- 
ment, even  at  a  risk,  rather  than  to  allow  them  to 
run  the  chance  ol  remaining  idle  until  next  season. 
It  Is  not  probable  that  a  similar  movement  among 
owners  of  idle  vessels  will  become  general. 

Barley  is  la  much  the  same  condition  as  wheat,  so 
far  as  sellers  are  concerned.  The  market  is  still  very 
weak.  There  is  strong  expectation  that  overland 
freights  on  this  staple  will  be  reduced  in  January, 
and,  if  so,  a  new  market  will  be  opened  up  for  the 
surplus.  It  is  based  only  on  a  rumor,  however,  and 
has  so  far  had  no  visible  effect  on  the  market. 

Live  Stock. 

In  live  stock  there  has  been  first  rate  demand  dur- 
ing the  week  and  prices  are  firm.  Supplies  are  good 
and  the  market  is  altogether  in  good  shape. 

Vegetables. 

New  green  peas  have  made  their  appearance  from 
Los  Angeles  and  are  selling  at  «c  and  10c  per  pound. 
Marrowfat  squash  are  scarce  and  command  higher 
prices.  There  is  very  little  asparagus  in  the  market. 
Fresh  vegetables  of  nearly  all  kinds  are  in  light 
quantity  and  when  in  good  condition  bring  good 
prices. 

Poultry. 

There  is  notable  activity  In  the  poultry  market,  so 
far  as  It  concerns  turkeys.  A  heavy  demand  is  noted 
owing  to  the  holiday  season,  and  prices  are  stiff'. 
An  advance  was  made  yesterday  to  22  cents  per 
pound  for  choice  dressed,  and,  unless  receipts  are 
very  much  heavier  than  is  now  anticipated,  quota- 
tions are  likely  to  be  higher  before  the  week  is  out. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  the  demand  will  drop  oif  next 
week,  and  receipts  will  go  down  heavily  also,  so 
prices  may  remain  high  for  a  time.  Advices  Irom 
the  interior  are  that  there  is  less  supply  of  turkeys 
than  at  this  time  of  year  for  several  seasons.  Prices 
are  materially  higher  than  one  year  since.  Chickens 
are  completely  overlooked  by  buyers.  Ducks  and 
gee^e  are  in  fair  demand. 

The  wild  small  game  market  is  in  anything  but 
good  condition.  Arizona  quail  have  driven  the  Cali- 
fornia birds  to  the  wall,  and  the  latter  go  begging  at 
75  cents  per  dozen.  Sales  were  made  to-day  as  low 
as  50  cents.  California  hunters  complain  that  they 
cannot  compete  with  Arizona,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
prevented  by  law  from  trapping,  by  which  method 
the  Arizona  game  is  altogether  captured.  Mallard 
ducks  are  lower,  and  nearly  the  whole  range  of  prices 
in  other  game  is  below  what  it  was  a  week  since. 

Fruit. 

There  Is  very  little  to  be  said  about  dried  Iruits. 
There  has  been  no  material  change  in  quotations 
during  the  week  past,  and  there  is  likely  to  be  no 
special  movement  until  after  the  holidays. 

Offers  lor  figs  are  slightly  better,  the  top  quotation 
for  black  sun-dried  now  being  6  cents. 

Receipts  ot  raisins  are  light,  and  the  demand  is 
not  by  any  means  active.  Dealers  do  not  expect  that 
there  will  be  any  change  In  present  conditions  until 
after  the  holidays. 

The  holiday  trade  has  had  no  especial  effect  upon 
fresh  fruit,  though  quotations  in  Mexican  limes  and 
choice  Sicily  lemons  rule  higher;  while  domestic 
lemons  have  taken  a  drop,  being  quoted  at  $3.00  to 
S^i  SOperbox.  Grapes  are  almost  out  of  the  market. 
The  late  severe  weather  has  had  a  bad  effect,  and 
the  season  will  very  soon  be  at  an  end.  Oranges  are 
beginning  to  come  in  with  some  freedom,  though 
there  is  as  yet  small  demand  for  them;  and  there 
probably  will  not  be  until  full-ripe  ones  come  In. 
The  quality  is  certain  to  improve  from  now  on,  and 
It  cannot  be  long  until  the  demand  for  sweet  oranges 
can  be  readily  supplied.  Meanwhile  imported  Jap- 
anese oranges  find  easy  sale,  being  preferred  at  this 
time  by  many  to  the  California  product. 

Apples  are  firm  for  choice  varieties,  though  the 
market  is  being  flooded  with  inferior  product.  Pro- 
ducers are  anxious  to  dl.spose  of  holdings  of  the  poor 
grades  at  any  price.  The  prospects  are  that  the  mar- 
kets will  before  long  be  rid  of  these  cheap  varieties, 
and  that  choice  will  range  still  higher  in  prices. 
Nuts. 

There  is  a  fair  Christmas  demand  for  walnuts,  pea- 
nuts, almonds  and  chestnuts,  though  there  is  no 
change  In  quotations. 

Dairy  Produce. 

There  is  nothing  unusual  to  be  said  of  dairy  pro- 
ducts. Some  Improvement  is  noted  in  the  demand 
for  cheese,  the  price  for  gilt-edged  and  Young 
America  having  advanced  one  cent.  Eggs  and  butter 
rule  nearly  the  same,  with  a  steady  demand  for 
choice  varieties.  Cold  storage  eggs  are  higher,  with 
excellent  demand. 

Miscellaneous. 

There  is  marked  Improvement  in  smoked  meats. 
Advlceo  from  the  Kast  are  to  the  effect  that  the  sup- 
ply Is  only  at>out  one-half  what  It  was  a  year  ago. 
The  result  Is  noticeable  Improvement  In  the  local 
situation,  with  a  fine  chance  that  prices  will  rule 
still  higher. 

Buying  prices  for  hops  range  from  17  for  fair  to  19 
cents  for  choice.  Dealers  say  they  expect  no  better 
prl(«8  during  the  coming  year;  but  their  opinion 
need  not  now  be  taken  as  an  Infallible  criterion. 

Potatoes  have  taken  a  Jump,  even  under  rather  free 
receipts  from  Oregon.  About  8«'J0  sacks  arrived  by 
steamer  Monday.  Burbank  seedllngn  now  bring 
from  Ih  U>  H5  CAtntK,  and  Oregon  from  81.10  to  81.26. 
Quotations  one  week  since  for  the  latter  were  80c@ 
ti.io.  Qarnet  Chllles  are  altogether  out  of  the  mar- 
ket. 

Hprlng  ww>l8  are  out  of  the  market,  and  quotations 
arc  nominal.  There  are  on  hand  about  2,000,000 
p<jnnd»  w'»ol  to  be  carried  over  to  the  new  year, 
divided  M  follows:  Choice  spring,  li  0,000  pounds; 
Oregon,  260  o'X)  pounds;  low  grade,  IfiW.ViO.  These 
It  U  expected  will  be.  closed  out  In  small  lots  before 
the  spring  clip.  Jnit  at  this  time — between  spring 
and  fall— there  Is  little  of  Interest  that  can  be  said 
about  the  pMt  or  new  dipt. 


Produce  Receipts. 


Receipts  of  produce  from  all  sources  at  this  port  for  7 
days  ending  Dec.  20,  '92,  were  as  follows : 

Flour,  qr.  ska  168,3161  Chicory,  bbls 

Wheat.  otU  109.5101  Hop«,  bdls 


Barley, 

Rye,       ■•  . 

Oats,      "  . 

Corn,      '■  . 

•Butter,  "  . 
do  bxs  , 
do  bbls  , 
do  kegs  . 
do  tubs  . 
do  i  bis 

tCheese,  ctis 
do  bs9 


42 


169 
113 
248 

...  2,137 

Straw,     "    116 

Wine,  gals   .2f 5,1.^0 

Brandy,  "    47,71.^ 

Raisins,  bxs    12,458 


13, 3281  Woo  I.  bdls. 
1, 499  i  Hay,  ton 
13,328  " 
S,112 
484 
260 


Honey, 
Peanuts, sks 
Walnuts  " 
Almonds  " 
Mustard  " 
Flax  " 
Popcorn 


Eggs,   doz   13.4  0 

Beans,  sks   31,2n2iBroom  com, bbls.. 

Potatoes,  sks                 42, 4261  Leather,  ro'ls   5^4 

Onions,      "                    3,964  Tal'ow,  otls   209 

Bran,       sks                 16,616iHides    2,708 

Buckwheat  "                     42iPelts   1,U25 

MiddUngs    "   3,869 

The  Tonnage  Movement. 

During  the  first  11  montho  of  1892  the  deep-water 
arrivals  at  this  port  comprised  911  vessels  (sail  and 
steum),  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  1,149,402  tons. 
The  departures  during  the  same  time  were  840  ves- 
sels, representing  1,080,176  registered  tons.  The  com 
bined  movement,  inward  and  outward,  shows  a  total 
of  1751  vessels,  and  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  2,229,578 
tons,  as  follows : 

Class.  No.  Tons. 

Sail  1,189  1,334,093 

Steam   662  895,495 

Totals  1,751  2,229,578 

Every  maritime  nation  is  represented  In  the  ton- 
nage movement  of  the  port.  Combining  the  arrivals 
and  departures  for  the  past  11  months  (sail  and 
steam),  we  have  the  following  comparison  for 
American  and  British  vessels  : 
Nationalities.  No.  Tons. 

American  1,066  1,122,476 

British   506  870,699 


Gain  lor  American., 


560 


251,877 

While  this  is  apparently  a  very  favorable  showing, 
it  should  be  stated  that  many  of  these  American  ves- 
sels are  of  small  class,  making  numerous  trips  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  the  Pacific  islands,  etc., 
while  a  large  number  were  engaged  in  the  Cape  Horn 
trade,  coastwise  business  and  the  fisheries. 

German,  Norwegian,  Hawaiian  and  Nlcaraguan 
vessels  have  otherwise  figured  most  prominently  in 
the  commerce  of  this  port. 

Receipts  of  Domestic  Produce. 

The  following  are  the  receipts  of  the  principal 
items  of  California  produce  at  San  Francisco  from 
the  beginning  of  the  harvest  vear  to  date,  compared 
with  the  corresponding  period  in  the  previous  har- 
vest year: 

July  1,  '91,  to  July  1,  '92,  to 
Dec.  19,  '91.    Dec.  17,  '92. 

Flour,  qr.  sks  2,697,211  2,833,004 

Wheat,  ctls  8,363,956  5,847,206 

Barley,  ctls  1,841,825  1,964,217 

Oats,  ctls   106,912  200,821 

Potatoes,  sks   528,039  629,419 

Com,  ctls   184,486  137,505 

Rye,  sks   102,788  57,440 

Buckwheat,  sks   1,425  3,153 

Beans,  sks   254,524  378,999 

Bran,  sks   291,692  292,561 

Hay,  tons   75,985  71,513 

Wool,  bales   34,836  87,805 

Hides,  No   75,652  81,142 

Raisins,  bxs   110,345  131,873 

Quicksilver'  flasks   6,587  10,616 

Hops,  bales   8,512  6,034 

The  receipts  of  certain  articles  of  produce  from 
Oregon,  Washington  and  other  distant  points,  for  the 
same  period,  compare  as  follows: 

July  1,  '91  to  July  1,  '92  to 
Dec  19.  '81.    Dec.  17,  '92. 

Flour,  sks   243,360  168,827 

Wheat,  ctls   853,184  373,993 

Barley,  ctls   23,643  234 

OaU,  ctls   266,882  168.810 

Wool,  bales   5,626  3,301 

Bran,  sks   32,189  62,718 

Hops,  bales   336  260 

Hides,  No.    46,146  41,416 

Rye,  sks   2,839  63 

Potatoes,  sks   18,434  23,412 

Wheat  In  the  Country. 

The  "  visible "  supply  of  wheat  in  this  country 
east  of  the  Rocky  mountains  is  placed  at  78,321,000 
bushels,  or  2,750,000  more  than  estimated  a  week  ago. 

The  Barley  Trade. 

The  exports  ot  Barley  from  San  Francisco  by  sea  in 
November  last  were  as  follows: 

To—                                        Ctls.  Value. 

United  Kingdom                         78,173  888,781 

New  York                                      41.201  43,533 

Hawaiian  Islands                          15,399  14.061 

Tahiti                                             241  269 

Mexico                                           200  181 


Totals   135,214  $146,876 

Previously   1,067,655  1,135,644 


Since  Jan.  1   1,202,869  $1,282,469 

The  shipments  by  sea  and  overland  compare  as  fol- 
lows: 

Eleven  months—  By  Sea.   By  Rail.  Totals. 

1892,  ctls  1,202,869        4,880  1,207.749 

1891   864,637    864,637 

1890   316,1.50       12,952  329.102 

1889  >   817,999      158,201      976  200 

1888   913,871      654,722  1,568,693 

This  year  the  exports  have  been  unusually  large, 
being  only  exceeded  in  1888.  Since  1889  very  little 
has  been  shipped  East  by  rail. 

During  the  11  months  ending  November  30,  1892, 
the  total  shipments  by  sea  were  as  follows: 

To—  Centals.  Value. 

England   747,419  8812,597 

New  York   317,498  326,943 

Hawaiian  Islands   127,832  132,650 

Australia   2,608  3,100 

Society  Islands   2,623  2,803 

Mexico   2,292  2,27i 

Central  America   1,722  1,995 

British  Columbia   855  1,079 

Marquesas  Islands   116  125 

Japan   4  4 


Totals  1,202,869  81,282,469 

Being  338,232  centals  more  than  sent  by  sea  during 
the  corresponding  period  in  1891. 

Sugar  Bounty. 

The  descriptions  of  sugar  entitled  to  bounty  in  the 

United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1892, 
were  as  follows: 

Pounds.  Bo  inty. 

Cane  864,829.411  87,077,316 

Beet                                         12,004,848  240,098 

Horghum                                 1,136  086  22,197 

Maple                                           144,882  2,465 


Totals  378,116,227  $7,342,076 

Louisiana  got  $6,882,689  of  the  above  bounty,  Texas 


8176  301  and  California  8163,500.  It  Is  estimated  that 
88,400,000  win  be  required  to  pay  the  bounty  on  the 
sugar  produced  In  this  country  during  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

Markets  by  Telegraph. 

British  Grain  Trade. 

London,  Dec.  19.— The  Mari-  Lane  Exprm»  says 
English  wheats  advanced  5d  during  the  week,  owing 
to  the  comparatively  good  price  offered  by  London 
millers.  American  wheats  have  fallen  6d,  and  a 
further  decline  was  only  checked  by  the  firmness  of 
the  New  York  market.  Prices  ruling  indicate  that 
only  the  higher  grades  of  American  flour  can  now 
be  profitably  exported.  Large  Russian  shipments  are 
continued. 

The  Grain  Outlook. 

An  exchange,  speaking  of  the  grain  receipts  at 
Chicago,  says  the  year  1892  is  going  to  be  the  banner 
year  and  will  beat  all  previous  records.  In  1891  the 
receipts  of  grain  there  were  197,484,866  bushels.  From 
Januajy  1st  to  November  30th,  this  year,  the  receipts 
amounted  to  212,010,105  bushels.  "If  we  allow  only 
10,000,000  bushels  for  December  (and  they  are  likely 
to  be  nearer  twenty  than  ten  millions)  there  will  he 
an  increase  for  the  year  of  nearly  26, (100,000  bushels. 
To  give  an  idea  of  the  growth  of  that  traffic  we  may 
state  that  in  1890  grain  receipts  were  176,954,138  bunh- 
els;  in  1889,  163,715,801  bushels,  and  in  188S,  164,986,- 
942  bushels,  which  shows  a  very  healthy  increase." 

One  cause  of  the  uneasiness  in  the  grain  trade,  it  is 
stated,  is  found  in  the  manner  in  which  wheat  is  be- 
ing pushed  forward  to  terminal  centers  and  to  the 
seaboard,  while  the  exportations  are  not  in  volume 
proportioned  to  its  accumulation. 

A  prominent  Chicago  operator  is  reported  as  saying 
that  he  is  a  bear  on  wheat  for  the  following  reasons: 

"  The  foreign  demand  has  been  tilled  up,  the  stocks 
everywhere  are  very  large  and  the  receipts  in  the 
the  northwest  are  heavy,  with  indications  of  their 
continuing  for  thirty  days.  The  speculators  in  the 
northwest  are  bearish,  as  stocks  there  are  larger  than 
a  week  ago  and  wheat  is  still  coming  in.  The 
crowd  in  the  northwest  takes  a  different  view  of  the 
situation  from  the  speculators  here,  the  latter  being 
bullish.  The  elevator  people,  who  are  carrying  the 
cash  wheat,  are  hedged,  having  sold  against  their 
cash  holdings  for  May,  and  do  not  care  much  how 
prices  go  for  the  next  four  months.  The  situation 
reminds  me  of  1886,  when  I  sold  wheat  ior  May  about 
this  time  of  the  year  for  88  cents  and  bought  it  back 
in  April  at  72  cents." 

Grain  Futures. 

Liverpool. 

The  following  are  the  closing  prices  paid  for  wheat  options 
per  ctl.  for  the  past  week: 

Dec.     Jan.     Feb.     Mar     April.  May. 
Thursday....  5s^7}d  SsOZJd  SsOSid    6«09id  SslOSd  SslHd 

Friday   5s07|d   5807Sd   5s08M   SsOejd   5slOJd  Ssllid 

Saturday..  ..  5s06Jd  Es07id  5,081d  fs09Jd  SslO  d  5sll  d 

Monday  fs06id  5s071d  BsOSid  530i)td  BslOld  5slljd 

Tuesday  5s06Jd  6s07  d  5s08id  5s0aid  SslO  d  Sslljd 

The  following  are  the  prices  for  California  cargoes  for  off 
coast,  nearly  due  and  prompt  shipments  for  the  past  week: 
O.  O.     P.  S.    N.  D.  Market  for  P.  S 

Thursday . . .  3086d     31sDd    3Cs6d  Slow 

Friday  30s6d    31s0d    306,6d  Quiet 

Saturday . . .  30s3d    S0s9d    30s3d  Neglected 

Monday  30s3d     3036d    30s3d  Very  little  demand 

Tuesday.... 3033d    30s3d    30s0d  Weaker 

To-day  s  cablegram  Is  as  follows 

Liverpool,  Deo.  21.— Wheat,  slow.  California  spot  lots, 
6s  2id;  otf  coast,  30s;  just  shipped,  30s  3d;  nearly  due,  30s; 
cargoes  otf  coast,  alow;  on  passage,  inactive;  French  coun- 
try markets,  very  quiet. 

San  Francisco. 

WHEAT. 

Buyer 
Dec 

Thursday,  highest   1  26| 

"        lowest   1  26i 

Friday,  highest   1  25i 

"     lowest   1  254 

Saturday,  highest   1  25i 

lowest   1  25| 

Monday,  highest   1  26t 

"      lowest   1  25i 

Tuesday,  highest   1  28i 

"       lowest   1  26 

The  following  are  to-day'g  recorded  sales  on  Call: 
Wheat  -  Morning-Informal— May,  100  tons,  $1 
ctl.  Regular  Session— Buyer  Decembe,  100  tons,  §1.26^;  100, 
81.25i.  May,  lOU  tons,  $1  30;  1200,  S1.30J  per  ctl.  After- 
noon-May,  ."iOO  tons,  S1.30|.  Buyer  December,  100  tons, 
S1.25I  per  ctl. 

BARLEY. 

Dec, 

Thursday,  highest   *81 

"         lowest   81 

Friday,  highest   80 

"     lowest   80 

Saturday,  highest  

"  lowest  

Monday,  highest   78J 

"      lowest   78 

Tuesday,  highest   *77i 

"       lowest   *Tli 

•Buyer  option. 
The  following  are  to-day's  recorded  sales  on  Call; 
Barley— Regular  Session— Miy,  209  tons,  82ic;  230,  82ic; 
100,  82}c  per  ctl.    Afternoon— May,  600  tons.  82c;  100,  8lic; 
200,  Sljc;  100,  81ic;  100,  81Jc  per  ctl. 

Eastern  Markets. 

The  following  shows  the  closing  prices  per  cental  of  wheat 
for  the  past  week  at 

New  York. 

Day  Dec.  Jan. 

Thursday   126i  128 

Friday   124*  125 

Saturday   124j  125 

Monday   124i  126i 

Tuesday   I2iJ  1248 

The  following  Is  to-day's  telegram— per  bushel: 
New  York,  Dec.  21.— Wheat,  47Jc  for  January,  77c  for 
March,  79Jc  for  May,  79ic  for  June  and  89c  for  July. 


General  Produce, 


Jan. 


1  26| 
1  26i 


Jan. 
84i 
83i 
79 
78S 


79i 
78i 


Miy 
1  30i 
1  30 
1  3: 
1  29| 
1  301 
1  29i 
1  301 
1  30 

1  m 

1  30i 


per 


May 

851 
83| 
83i 


•83* 
*82i 

83 
82i 


March. 
132 
13  a 

i27j 
1291 


May. 
135i 
133* 
132J 
136i 
132i 


Chicagro. 


Day. 


Dec. 

Jan. 

May. 

July 

1181 

120 

129 

127 

117 

127J 

1254 

117 

iis" 

1274 

125 

115i 

1165 

1274 

116i 

1174 

1274 

i24i 

The  following  is  to  day's  telegram— per  bushel: 
Chicago,  Dec.  21.— Wheat,  76|c  for  May. 


Fruits  and  Vegetables. 


Obolce  selected, 
qaotatlons,  while 
q  aotatlons. 
Limes,  Mex  ....  3 

Do  Oal  

Lemons,  box....  3 
Do  Sicily  choice  5 

Apples  

Do  Choice  

Do  Extra  choice  1 
Grapes,  pr  bx  — 

Pears  

do  Winter  Nells  1 
Persiuimo'is. . . . 
Uranges,  pr  bi- 
Navel8,Klver'de  3 
Do,  Butte  Co... 
Hoodl'g.Rlver'de  2 

Do,  Fresoo  2 

Do,  Butt'i  (;o  . .  2 
Ultra  choice  fruit 


In  good  package*,  fetch  an  advance  on  the 
very  i>oor  gradea  84^11  lens  than  the  lower 

December  14,  1892. 
00  @  4  50  jpurposes  sells  at  an  advance 
(a     —  on  outside  quotations 


00  @  3  to 

50  c<«  6  OU  Beets,  sk. 


40  < 


66  OarrotB,  sk. 


75  @  1  25  Ukra,  diy,  lb.... 
50  @  1  75  Parsnips,  otL . . . 
16  (ft    85  Peppen,  dry,  lb 

25  @    75  Xumipa,  ctl  

00  @  1  75  lOabbago.  ino  lbs 

50  @  1  00  iGarlio,  1>  

IMar'fat  Squash, 
50  @  4  60  I    ^  ton  


3  UO  Mu8brooms,1^n> 


i)  a  2  75  Do,  Common. 


75 

30  ^ 

50 

10 

1  00  @  1 

50 

7  @ 

8 

-  a 

70 

75  & 

80 

im 

24 

5  00  (»10  00 

76  @  1 

00 

60  @ 

75 

8  & 

15 

30  (a 

S5 

Extra  choice  Id  good  package")  fetch  an  advance  on  top 
quotations,  while  very  poor  grades  sell  less  than  the  lower 
quotations.  Dkckmeer  21.  1892. 

BEANS  AND  PEAS.       Do  wjuntry  m'l«.3  90®  _ 

Bayo,  ctl   2  20  ft*  2  30  iSuperfine   2  50  to  3  00 

Butter   2  40  («  3  00|  NUTS-JoeeinIi. 

I  «a   2  45  @  2  60  'Walnuts,  hard 

Rf'l   2  40  (rt  2  50  !   shell,  Cal.  H,..      6  W  8 

Pink   2  CO  (65  2  06  Do  soft  shell...      Z  &  9J 

Small  White...  2  45  W  2  65  Do  papur-shell  10  S  19 
L;irge  White...  2  25  (S  2  35  Almonds,  tftshl    12  W  13* 

I-.i'i'a   2  75  (c*  3  00  Paper  sheU   13  to  16 

F  Id  Pca8,blk  eye  1  60  {»     —  I  Hard  shell  eS  — 

Do  green   1  75  @  2  00  Brazil  '      10  @  _ 

Do  Niles   1  60  «?  1  75  Pecans,  I'mall..      8  §  10 

Split  .        4  60  ^  5  50  Do  large   U@  16 

""""  iPeanuts   ^jS  4 

I  Filberts   10  @  12 

—  Hickory   7  to  g 

—  Chestnuts  ..  13  S  14 
324  ONIONS. 

—  ISllverskin   75  to  90 

35  POTATOES. 

—  ] River  Re<li)..  ..     45®  65 

—  iKarly  K/jse,  ctl.     55  to  65 

—  Peerlefs   60  to  JO 

27i  Burhank  Sfed's     75  to  85 

Do  do  Salinas..  90  (5  1  30 
iDo  do  Oregon..  1  10  «  1  26 

—  iSwcet   50  to  75 

—  Extra  choice  sell  for  more 
124  money. 

64  POULTRY. 

124  Hens,  doz          5  00      6  00 

Btjoite'S,  old. . .  5  00  (tt  6  00 

—  Do  young   5  00  (g  5  50 

—  I  Broilers,  small.  2  00  (a  3  00 

—  Do  large   3  00  to  4  00 

—  [Fryers   3  50  to  4  00 

35  Ducks   45OS5OO 

374ID0  large   5  50  to  6  50 

Do  eztralarge..  6  50  (g  8  00 

—  Geese,  pair          1  50  (tt  2  25 

—  Turkeys,  gobl'r.  18  to  19 
324  Turkeys,  hens. .     18  to  18 

Outside  prices  for  selected  Do  ilressed  20  to  22 

large  eggs  and  Inside  prices  All  kinds  of  poultry,  if  poor 
for  mixed  sizes-small  eggs  or  small,  sell  at  less  thai 
are  hard  to  seU.  quoted;  if  large  and  in  good 

FBbD.  condition,  they  sell  Cor  more 

Bran,  ton  13  00@  14  CO  than  quoted 

Feedmeal  25  00@  26  00   

Gr'd  Barley....  19  COM  19  50  Manhattan  Egg 

Middling.9   @  21  00  Food(RedBaU 

Oil  Cake  Meal..  @  35  00     Brand)  in  100- 

ManhatanHorse  %.  Cabinets...     —  toll  SO 

Food  (Red  Ball  GAME 
Brand)  in  lUO-  Quail,  p^r  doz . .     50  to  76 

lb.  Cabinets...     -  (g  8  00  Ducks   —  &  — 

,  HAY.  Do  Mal'd  ^  doz  3  00  to  3  50 

Compressed  ...  7  00  (ttlO  00  Do  Sprig  2  CO  to  2  25 

Wheat,  per  ton.  9  OOfa      —  Do  Teal   1  50  to  — 

Do  choice      ..  @  13  50  Do  Widgeon. ...  1  50  ®  — 

Wheat  and  oats  8  00®  11  50  Do  small   1  25  to  — 

Wild  Oats   7  00@  9  UO  GeeEe   3  00  to  — 

Cultivated  do  .  6  COW   9  00  Do  gray  ^ doz..  2  00  to  3  00 

Barley   6  00@   9  00  Do  White   1  00  to  1  50 

Alfalfa.   8  00(u-  10  JO  Do  Brant   1  25  to  1  75 

Clover   8  00(c6  10  00  Snipe   2  00  S  — 

Straw,  bale   35@      £0  Do  Kngllsh,  doz  1  50  to  2  00 

GRAIN,  ETC.  Do  Jack,  per  doz     75(3  125 

Bariey,  feed,  ctl  7ti@  77i  Hare,  rer  doz..  1  25  to  — 
Do  good    78|(a  Rabbits,  large..  1  25  §  1  60 


BUITEB. 
Oal.,    poor  to 

fair,  n,   15  i 

Do  g'd  to  choice  22*1 
Do  Giltedged... 
Do  Creamery . . . 
Do  do  Glltedge. 
Eastern,  ladle.. 
Cal.  Pickled.... 

Cal.  Keg  

Easfrn  Cn  am'y 

CHEESE. 
Oal.  choice 

cream  

Do  fair  to  good. 
Do  Giltedged.. 

Do  Skim  

Young  America 

EGGS. 
Cal.  "as  Is,"  doz  ^ 

Do  shaky   15  W 

Do  candled          30  @ 

Do  choice   324@ 

Do  fresh  laid. . .     —  (» 
Do  do  s'lcd  whte    —  ^ 
Eastern  cold- 
storage   23  & 

Do  fresh   25  to 

Do  selected   — 


27i» 

-  (!$ 

mm 

20  to 
20  to 
25  (S 


9i(ee 
8  (g 
-  © 
5  @ 


20  @ 


ISi 


Do  choice   80"(ja  

Do  brewing  ,    91  (to  93 

Do  do  choice...  93i@  

Do  do  Giltedge.  974@  

Do  Chevalier...    80  @  

Do  do  Giltedge. 1  15  (g  

Buckwheat  2  25  (g   

Corn,  white.... 1  074@   1  10  ICai  sm'k'd  beef ! 

Yellow,  large...  1  00  (jg  Hams,  Cal  saltd 

Do  small  1  074®   1  10  DoEastem  

Oats,  milling...!  35  to   1  374  SEEDS 

Feed,  choice.... 1  ZPM  Alfalfa  

Do  good  1  30  (a  Clover,  Red....     15  @ 

Do  tair  1  25  @  White   30  to  — 

Do  common  1  li>M  Flaxseed   2  25  to  — 

Surprise  1  40  @  Hemp   44m  — 

Black  feed  1  05  (a   1  15  ;  Mustard,  yellow      7  to  — 

Do  seed  1  174to   130  Do  brown   44to  — 

Gray  1  30  @  !  WOOL. 

Rye  1  124@  1  174  Fall,  1892. 

•Wheat,  milling  S  Joaquin,  plain 

Giltedged  1  27*(a  1  324  Do  mountain . . . 

Do  choice  1  26f(gi  Do  lamb   

Do  fair  to  good. 1  254(01  I  Northern  Choice 


Do  small  1  00  ^  1  25 

PROVISIONS. 
Cal.  bacon, 
heavy,  per  lb.     12  (g  — 

Medium   13  @  — 

Light   14  ®  — 

Lard   94(g 

1U@ 
Hito 
14  @ 

94@  10 


Shippiog.choice  1  26i(g 

Do  good  1  25  @ 

Do  fair  1  224@  

Common  1  20  to  

Sonora  1  20  @  1  30 

HOPS. 

1892,  fair   17  @  — 

Good   18  to  — 

Choice   19  to  — 

FLOUR. 
Eitra,city  mills  3  90  (g  — 


m 

i  10 

8  (g  11 

8  to  10 

14  i 

11  to  — 

10  (S 

i  14 

Do  Defective. 
Do  Lamb  _ 

HONEY-1892  Crop. 
White  cmb, 

2-lb  frame  

Do  do  l-ft)  frame 
White  extracted 

Amber  do  

Dark  do  

Beeswax,  lb. . . . 


Dried  Fruits. 


The  quotations  given  below  are  for  average  prices  re- 
ceived by  commission  merchants  for  consignmenta  b/ 
growers.  Something  very  fancy  fetches  an  advance  on  the 
highest  quotations,  while  poor  sells  slightly  beHw  the  low- 
est quotations.  Prices,  unless  otherwise  specified  are  for 
fruit  in  sacks;  add  for  50-lb.  boxes  4c  per  tt>.  and  for  25-Qi, 
boxes  I  to  Ic  per  lb. 

APPLE8-1892.  Do  do  fancy  —  @16 

Sun-dried,  i's              4i@—  Evap.,  peeled,  in  box- 
Do  sliced  45@  5     es  choice  185<S— 

Evap.  bl.,ri"g.  50-lb. bx  8  @  9  Do  do  fancy  20  to21 

Fancy,  higher.  PLUT^IS-1892. 

APRICOTS— 1892.         Pitted,  sun-dr.ed  10  (fllOi 

Do  bleached  134@—  Do  evap.  boxes, choicell  tali 

Do  do  fancy  15  @16  Unpitted   4  @  S 

Evap  choice,  in  boxes.15  @16  PRUNES— 1892. 

Do  fancy,  do  154@17  Cal.  French,  ungraded  li@  8 

FIG8-1892.  Do  graded,  60  to  100. .  9iel0 

Sun-dried,  black          4  (8—6  Do  do  40  to  60  11  @12 

Do  white   34® —  Fancy  sell  for  more  money. 

GRAPES— 1892.  RAISINS-1892. 
Sun-dried,  stemless..  24®  3  London  Layer?, 

Do  unstemmed   I4@  2     cluster  per  box.  1  93  (g2  00 

NECTARINES-1892.       Do  choicest  do...l  50  @1  60 

Red,  sun-dried  7  to  8  Do  prime  pr  bx. .  1  25  @1  4* 

Do  Evap  ,  in  boxes. .  .lli(912  Loose  Muscatels, 

White,  sun-driei          94@ll      2-crown,  pr  bx . .  75(9100 

Do  evaporated  12.*(ul3  Do  3-crown  do  1  IC  @1  20 

PEARS— 1892.  Do  do  do  faced. .  .1  20  (fll  25 

Sun-dried,  quarters..  2.i@  3  Dnstem'edMusca- 

Oo  sliced  4  (i«  6i    telsinska  pr  lb.     24(g  i 

Evap  ,  slic'd,  in  b'xes.  7  (8  8  Stem'ed  2-crown.     2}^  3 
Unp'led.q'rfd.bl'ch'd   5  (3  8  Stem'ed  3-crown. .     34®  44 
PEACHES-1892.  Se'dl'sM'scflaska     4  (a  5 

Sun-dried,  unreeled..  7  @  7*  Dodo  in  bxs   —  @1  CO 

Do  do  prime,  bl'ched.  9  @10  Do  Sultanas,  sks.     6  (3  7 

Do  do  choice,  do  11  0114  Do  do  bis   —  tol  40 

Sun-dr.,  pl'd,  bl'ched. .10  (gll     Halves,  quarters  and  eighths 

Do  do  prime  14  (g —  25,  50  and  75  cents  higher  re- 

Do  do  choice  —  @15  spectlvely  than  whole  boxee. 


Live  Stock. 


MTTTTON. 

Wethers   6»(a— 

Ewee   6  ®— 

Do  Spring   74®  8 

H008. 

Light,  ^  lb,  cents   54®— 

Medium   54® — 

Heavy   Sj®- 

Soft   5  @- 

_      Feeders  6  M — 

Dairy  74885  Stook  Hogs.   5i»- 

Dreased    8  @  84 


BBEF. 

Utah  fed.  64®- 

Graaa  fed,  extra  

First  quality   54(1  — 

Second  quality  44 @  — 

Third  quality  4  @— 

Bulla  and  thin  O0WB...2  ®— 
VEAL. 

Range,  heavy  5  @6 

Do  light  " 


MONDER  SPRAY  PUMPS,  splendid 

for  small  farms.  Price,  delivered,  only  $6.00.  Writ* 
for  circulars.     BAKSB  &  HAUILTON,  8.  F. 
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The  Secretary's  Column. 

{Continued  from  page  538.) 
their  joining  with  the  Grange  in  reviving  the 
Farmers'  Institute,  reported  that  little  or  no 
encouragement  had  been  met  with.  The 
former  institute  meetings,  which  were  started 
by  Tulare  Grange  and  afterward  championed 
by  the  (Grange  and  Alliance,  and  the  cause 
ot  utter  failure,  after  having  held  two  or 
more  successful  meetings,  was  well  discussed 
by  Bros.  Tuohy,  Forrer  (of  the  U.  S.  Ex- 
perimental Station),  Mackie,  Moore,  Maples, 
Chapin,  Sister  Ingraham  and  others.  Sug- 
gestions being  called  for,  we  stated  our  be- 
lief that  ihe  interest  shown  by  those  present 
was  sufficient  evidence  that  a  good  Farmers' 
Institute  could  be  held  semiannually  at  least, 
and  entirely  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Grange.  The  committee  of  five  was  con- 
tinued and  an  appropriation  of  $20  was 
voted  to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  holding 
the  first  meeting.  This,  no  doubt,  will  se- 
cure the  permanent  establishment  of  a  well 
and  successfully  conducted  Farmers'  Insti- 
tute in  Tulare  county. 

Under  "Good  of  the  Order,"  was  urged 
the  importance  of  Patrons  conferring  with 
agricultural  and  other  members  of  the  legis- 
lature favorable  to  legislation  for  farming 
interests  and  all  true  reform.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  at  least  two  legislative  members 
from  Tulare  county  will  be  found  on  the 
right  side.  Among  absent  veteran  Patrons, 
we  missed  pleasant  "  Maples  "  and  others  of 
"Merritt"by  name  as  well  as  by  nature, 
whom  we  are  always  glad  to  greet.  Al- 
though the  attendance  was  small,  the  well- 
known  live  spirit  of  Tulare  Grange  was 
manifest. 

In  Tulare  Grange,  last  Saturday,  a  letter 
of  regret  was  read  from  Sister  E.  Z.  Roache 
speaking  encouraging  words  for  the  futur 
of  the  work,  and  appreciatively  of  Tulare 
Grange  and  its  W.  M. 

EXECUTIVE  MEETING. 

No  date  has  yet  been  fixed  for  the  Execu 
tive  Committee  meeting;  it  will  be  held 
soon,  however.  Selecting  the  location  for 
the  next  S.  G.  will  be  considered;  also  sub 
jects  recommended  by  the  S.  G.  for  Ifegisla 
lion  at  the  coming  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture. The  Committee  desire  that  Patrons 
throughout  the  State  shall  confer  urgently 
with  the  members  of  the  legislature  from 
their  district  in  regard  to  legislation  needed 
in  local  and  farming  interests  and  reforms 
for  the  good  of  the  commonwealth. 

Among  the  names  stated  to  be  in  favor  of 
good  legislation  and  worthy  of  conference 
tor  the  purpose  of  forwarding  the  work  of 
good  legislation  are  P.  R.  Adams  of  Santa 
Cruz  county;  C.  S.  Cargill  of  Watsonville 
Grange;  C.  F.  Bennett,  Assemblyman  from 
Tustin,  Orange  county;  C.  A.  Barlow  of  San 
Luis  Obispo  county;  W.  Vann,  Assembly 
man  from  Colusa  county;  Senator  B.  F. 
Langford  and  Assemblyman  Hutson,  San 
Joaqain  county;  Senator  D.  A.  Ostrom, 
Wheatland;  Eben  R.  Owen,  Assemblyman, 
of  Elk  Grove.  These  are  only  a  few,  we 
apprehend,  of  many  that  can  be  depended 
upon  for  square  legislative  action. 

Joint  Installation. — Temescal  Grange 
has  invited  Eden  Grange  to  join  in  the  in- 
stallation of  officers  at  Oakland,  Jan.  7th,  at 
10  o'clock.  Bros.  Goocienough  aad  Perkins 
have  been  selected  for  installing  officers. 
The  usual  harvest  feast,  some  good  talk  and 
lots  of  Grange  sociability  will  be  enjoyed  by 
members  and  also  by  visiting  Patrons,  it  is 
hoped. 

Santa  Rosa  Grange— State  Master 
Davis  and  his  wife,  who  were  present,  re- 
port a  large  attendance  and  a  good  meeting 
upon  Grange  election  day  at  Santa  Rosa. 
Chas.  Gamble  was  elected  W.  M.;  George 
Rogers,  W.  O.,  and  S.  T.  Coulter,  W.  L. 

State  Gbange  Proceedings. — Copies 
of  the  proceedings  of  1892  have  been  for- 
warded to  the  subordinate  masters,  secre- 
taries, State  officers  of  California  and  mas- 
ters and  secretaries  of  other  State  Granges. 
Should  any  have  failed  to  receive  copies, 
please  notify  this  office.  Granges  or  mem- 
bers who  wish  further  copies  will  be  supplied 
upon  sending  two  cents  for  postage.  The 
volume  comprises  128  pages  and  contains  a 
good  deal  of  interesting  and  important  mat- 
ter, including  its  literary  and  memorial  de- 
partments, masters'  reports  of  subordinate 
Granges,  and  other  departments.  We  would 
recommend  by  masters  its  careful  examin- 
ation relative  to  resolutions  and  recommend- 
ations adopted  by  the  S.  G.  These,  with 
other  appropriate  selections,  might  well  be 
read  from  time  to  time  at  Grange  sessions. 

Sister  C.  IC.  Kinney  is  spending  some 
weeks  with  Flora  M.  Kimball,  P.  M.  of 
National  City  Grange. 

Waterloo  Grange.— Resolutions  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  Martha  Hancock 
were  adopted  recently  by  Waterloo  Grange. 
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She  died  Nov.  24th,  in  her  52d  year.  Com- 
mittee—  D.  W.  Keiver,  S.  Light,  Lizzie  An- 
derson. 

Worthy  Overseer  Roache  and  wife 
are  planning  for  some  revival  work  in  Wat- 
sonville and  vicinity.  So  are  many  Patrons, 
we  believe,  in  other  quarters. 

The  sixth  degree  certificates  have  not 
been  received  as  soon  as  anticipated.  We 
hope  to  report  their  arrival  soon. 

Increased  Activity.  —  Reports  from 
quite  a  number  ot  subordinate  Granges  have 
been  received  during  the  last  week.  Many 
elections  of  officers  have  been  held  and  in- 
stallation meetings  appointed  for  next 
month.  Let  us  have  an  onward  movement 
along  the  whole  line  throughout  the  coming 
year. 

Complimentary  Samples. 

Persons  recetvlni;  this  paper  marked  are  requested  to 
exsmioe  Its  contents,  terms  of  subscription,  and  ^ve  It 
their  own  patronage,  and  as  far  as  practicable,  aid  In 
olrculatfag  the  journal,  and  making  its  value  more 
widely  known  to  others,  and  extending  its  Influence  In 
the  cause  it  faithfully  serves.  Subscription,  paid  in  ad- 
vance, 5  mos  ,  $1  10  mos.,  $2;  15  mos.,  $3.  Extra  copies 
mailed  for  10  cents,  if  ordered  soon  enough.  It  already 
a  subscriber,  please  show  the  paper  to  othe  .s. 


The  new  Gregory  Seed  Catalogue  for  1893  is  the 
most  valuable  ever  issued.  It  is  greatly  enlarged 
and  contains  new  departments,  as  well  as  new  va- 
rieties of  seeds  and  plants.  No  more  reliable  cata- 
logue is  ever  published  than  this,  as  every  seed  sold 
from  it  carries  the  guarantee  of  a  dealer  who  has  al- 
ways received  and  merited  the  confidence  of  his 
customers.  Mr.  Gregory  raises  the  large  majority 
of  his  seeds  on  his  own  farms,  and  has  been  very 
successful  in  the  new  varieties  he  has  introduced.  A 
card  to  J.  J.  H.  Gregory  &  Son,  Marblehead, 
Mass. ,  will  bring  a  copy  of  this  handsome  catalogue 
FREE,  to  any  applicant. 


FOR$19.00 

We  o»n  send  you  one  of  our 

SPECIALTY  SINGLE  BUGGY 
HARNESS, 

Which  Is  the  result  of  years  of  figuring  to  make  the  best 
harness  ever  known  for  the  money.  It  Is  made  from  oak 
stock,  hand  stitched  and  finished  by  skillful  mechanics, 
haudsome  full  nickel  or  Davis  bard  rubber  trimmings. 

Jaat  the  Harness  for  an  Elegant  Tarnont. 


They  sell  ere  tor  $25.00,  and  harness  not  as  good  Is 
often  sold  for  $35.00  In  retail  shops.  If  harness  la  not  as 
represented,  money  will  be  refunded. 

Liebold  Harness  Co. 

110  MoAlllstar  St.,  San  FrancUco. 

Collar  and  Haines,  Instead  of  Breast  Collar. 
82  00  extra. 


Please  state  If  you  want  single  strap  Harness,  or  folded 
style  Harness,  with  traces  double  throughout. 


PATRONS  OF  HUSBANDRY  ! 

Crft.^  INT  GrXa 

Jewels,  Badges,  Working  Tools, 
Seals,  Etc., 

GOLD  AND  SILVER  TRIMMINGS. 

SEND  FOR  PRIOR  LIST. 

Tlie  Boston  Regalia  Co.,  7  Temule  Place,  Bostoi,  Mass. 


MEYER'S  SLIP  SHARES  I 

FOR   SALE  BY 

CINCINNATI  SAFE  &  LOCK  CO., 
DAVID  N.  HAWLE7,  318  Market  St. 


DO  YOU  WANT 

TO  BUY 

A  WATCH, 

PLATED-WARE,  JEWELRY, 

-OR- 

ANY  OTHER  ARTICLE 

For  a  Christmas  Present, 

OR  FOR  YOURSELF, 

THE 

Pacifis  [joast  Qoine  ^upplj  j^ssociatioQ 

132  MARKETS!.,  S.  F., 

WILL  GIVE  YOU 

THE   BEST  GOODS 

AT   THE    LOWEST  PRICES. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 


The/EOLIAN! 

The  Grealesi  of  all  Musical 
Inslrumenis. 


In  Inventing  the  J¥j(3\ia.n  was  to  make  an  instrumen 
that  would  do  away  with  the  years  of  practice  made 
necessary  by  the  piano  and  organ  and  at  the  same  time 
have  music 

IN  NO  WAY  MECHANICAL, 

But  capable  of  the  most  delicate  shading  In  expression 
and  time,  entirely  at  the  will  of  the  performer. 


The  CELESTINA! 

A  marvellous  little  instrument  eqaal  to  an  Organ 
for  family  use.    Plays  all  classes  of  music;  no  skill 
req'jired.   Pric  925. 
Send  for  catalogues  and  terms  to 

KOHLER  &  CHASE, 

26-28-30  O'Farreli  St.,       San  Francisco. 


New  Books  for  Horticnltarists. 


A.  New  Book  on  Propagratlon  of  Plants. — 

"THE  NURSERy  BOOK,"  by  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey,  Editor 
of  The  American  Garden,  has  been  prepared  with  the 
utmoct  paiLS.  The  book  is  abaolntely  devoid  of  theory 
and  speculation.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  plant  physi- 
ology, nor  with  any  abstruse  reasons  of  plant  growth. 
It  simply  tells  plamly  and  briefly  what  every  one  who 
sows  a  seed,  makes  a  cutting,  sets  a  graft,  or  crosses  a 
flower  wants  to  know.  It  is  entirely  new  and  original  in 
method  and  matter.  Ihe  cuts  number  almost  100,  and 
are  made  especially  for  it,  direct  from  nature.  The  book 
treats  of  all  kinds  ot  cultivated  plants,  fruits,  vegetables, 
greenhouse  plants,  hardy  herbs,  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  forest  trees.  A  "nursery  list"  is  the  great 
feature  nf  the  book.  It  is  an  alphabetical  list  of  over 
2000  plants,  with  a  short  statement  with  each,  telling 
which  of  the  operations  described  in  the  first  five 
chapters  are  employed  in  propagating  them.  About  300 
pages,  16mo.  Price,  in  library  style,  cloth,  wide  margins, 
$1 ;  pocket  style,  paper,  narrow  margins.  50  cts. 

Xbe  New  Potato  Cnltnre,^  by  Elbert  S.  Carman. 
Editor  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker.  For  the  past  16  years 
the  author  has  given  a  part  of  his  time  to  potato  experi- 
mentation, in  the  hopes  that  he  might  throw  some 
additional  light  upon  the  various  questions  Involved  in 
the  central  problem,  "  How  to  increase  Ihe  yield  without 
proportionately  increasing  the  coit  of  production."  The 
object  of  Mr.  Carman's  book  is  to  bhow  all  who  raise 
potatoes,  whether  for  home  use  solely  or  for  market  as 
well,  that  the  yield  may  be  increased  three-fold  without 
a  correspobding  increase  in  the  cost;  to  show  that  the 
little  garden  patch,  of  a  fortieth  of  an  acre  perhaps,  may 
just  as  Well  yield  ten  bushels  as  three  bushels;  to  induce 
farmers  and  gardeners  to  experiment  with  fertilizers, 
not  only  as  to  kind,  that  Is  to  eay,  the  conetituents  and 
their  most  effective  proportions,  but  as  to  the  most 
economical  quantity  to  use.  Price,  cloth,  76  cts.; 
paper    40  ctB. 

Address  DEWEY  PUBLISBING  CO., 

220  Cdarket  Street,       San  Francisco,  Gal. 


DAOtniQflf  AfO  '"'^  requBBted  to  he  sure  and  notify  ub 
■  UaLlllllilLtjl  a  when  this  paper  Is  not  taken  from 
a  vuiiiuuMi.vaM  their  office.  If  not  stopped  promptly 
(through  overslKfat  or  other  mlfrhaps)  d  >  ua  the  favor  to 
vtlte  agair'. 


THIS  bit; 


comlilnpn 

({I  Al.iril  S  III  nllii  r  pllli'iit  llit» 

IV    rc.llliol     llir  IIKIKl 

lit  all  lliiirs.   It  la  the 

COIVIMON  SENSE  BIT 

iK'niMM'  II  I'liii  jilso  he  uhr<l  as  s  nillil  lill. 

XC  Sample  mailed  81.00. 
Nickel     -     -     -  2.00. 

RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO., 

J  F.  DAVIEH,  Miir.  RACINE,  WIS. 


{dlicational. 


Bowens  Academy, 

Uiilveraity  Ave.,  Berkeley. 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL 

For  Boys  and  Toung  Men. 
Special  university  preraratlon,  depeoding  not  on  time 

but  on  pr<.gress  In  studies. 
T.  S  BOWENS.  M.  A.,     -     Head  Master. 


School  ot  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 
728  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FBANOISOO.OAL 
Open  All  Year. 
A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  President. 
Assaying  of  Ores,  $2fi;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon  Assay, 
$26;  Blowpipe  Assay,  910.    Full  course  ot  assaying,  160, 
ESTABLISHED  1864.  <ar  Send  for  circular 


AOI-VAIj    BUSINIS88  PBAOTICIS. 


WUNUEK  SPRAY  PUMPS,  splendid 

for  email  farms.  Price,  delivered,  only  tlO.OO.  Write 
for  circulars.     BAKGIR  &  HAMILTON,  S.  F. 


LIFB  80HOI.ABSHIP8,  $78. 

Bookkeeping,  Penmanship,  Shorthand,  Typewriting, 
English  Branches,  etc.  Graduates  aided  in  getting  po> 
sitions.    Send  for  circalara.      £.  A.  ROBlNSt-iN,  irtjS. 


BUblJMiiiisa  uOJ-iLiiiiii-iii, 

24  POST  ST„  S.  F. 

FOB  SETKNTT  -  FIVE  DOI.I.AB8  THIS 
College  Instructs  In  Shorthand,  Typewriting, Book* 
keeping,  Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  the 
English  branches,  and  everything  pertaining  to  business 
tor  six  full  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers,  and  give 
Individual  instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  school  has 
Its  graduates  In  every  part  of  the  State. 
Shnd  for  Circular. 

E.  P.  HEALD,  President. 

C.  8.  HALEY,  Secretary, 


SECOND  EDITION. 


REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 


lALIFORNIA  IRUITS 


—  AKD  — 


HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 

A  MANUAL  OF  METHODS  WHICH  HAVE  YIELDED 
GREATEST  SUCCESS;  WITH  LISTS  OF  VARIETIES 
BEST  ADAPTED   TO  THE  DIFFERENT 
DISTRICTS  OF  THE  STATE. 

PRACTICAL,  EXPLICIT, COMPREHENSIVE. 

EmbodyiQK  the  Experience  and  Methods  of  Hundreds 
of  Successful  Growers,  and  Constituting  a  Trust- 
worthy Guide  by  which  the  lueiperienced 
may  Successfully  Produce  the  Fruits 
for  w.  Ich  California  is  Famous. 

BY  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M. 

Assoc.  Prof.  Agriculture,  Horticulture  and  Entomology, 
University  of  California;  Horticultural  Editor  Pacific 
Rural  Prkss,  San  Francisco;  Secretary  California 
State  Horticultural  Society;  President  Cali- 
fornia State  Floral  Society;  President 
San  Francisco  Microscopical  Society. 

Large  Octavo— 599  Pages,  Fnlly  Ulfstraleil. 

PRICE  $3,  POSTPAID. 


PDBLfgHID  BT 

THE  DBWBY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

PUBLISHEBS  PaOIFIO  RuBAL  PbESS, 
tSO  Market  Street,  Elevator  12  Front  Street 

SAN  FRANOISOO,  OAL. 
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Our  Agents 


J.  C.  HoAG — San  Francisco. 

R.  G  Bailby— San  Francisco. 

F.  D.  HOLJtAN— California. 

Gko.  Wilson — Sacramento,  Cal. 

Samttbl  B.  Cuff— Creston,  Cal. 

A.  C.  Godfrey— Oregon. 

W.  H.  Mcbbay — California. 

K.  H.  ScHAEFFLK— El  Dorado  and  Amador  Go's. 

C.  K  Robertson— Humboldt  Co. 

Chas.  E.  Townseni>— California. 


^eed3,  Wapt3,  fee. 


ALMOND  TREES! 
20,000  Jure  Buds  on  Almond  Roots. 

IXL,  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and  Nonpariel. 
J  A  S.  O'HABA.  Brentwood,  Contra  Costa  Co. 


OLIVE  TREES 

For  sale  at  bed-rock  prices.  We  are  agaio  in  the  mar- 
ket with  Clean,  Healthy  stock,  grown  entirely  without 
irrigation. 

WILLIAM  SICKERT, 

Canada  Nnrserv,  RpHwnoH  City,  Cal. 


The  Earliest  Yellow  Freestone  Known. 

CURL  LEAP  PROOF. 

TWO  WEEKS  EARLIER  THAN  FOSTER 
OR  EARLY  CRAWFORD. 

The  Best  Peach  Known  for  Early  Ship- 
ment East. 

Reasonable  prices  to  dealers  and  canvassers.  For 
particoUrs  apply  to 

W.  W.  SMITH,  VacavlUe, 
A.  T.  FOSTER,  Dixon, 
Or.  I.  H.  THOMAS  &  SOTW.  V«.»lla, 


APPI  F  TREES 

for  Nurserymen,  rlealers,  or  commercial  planters, 

in  car  loads  or  box  lots. 
See  our  prices  before  buying.  They  are  very  low 

POnXGRAFTS 

.\pple  lirafts  at  S:}..'JO  per  thousand. 
Prune  (irafts  (on  Mariana  (itocks)  at  S9  pe^  a*. 
I'car  Grafts  at  MIS.OO  perm. 
.411  first  class  and  best  of  material  used.  fob. 

APPLE  SEEDLINGS. 

.  .0.  I.  graded  3-16th.  and  all  u|j  at  1.10  per  m  ■ 
nrid  Pear  Stocks,  same  ^{racle.  at  «7..50  perm  I  o  b' 
^  ree  of  disease.  We  are  strictly  wholesalers  and 
Krovv  nothing  but  the  ahove  stock.  Our  trade  has 
grown  to  Immense  proportions  (second  to  none) 
through  the  merits  of  our  goorls. 

><en(l  for  samples.    For  lull  t,articulars,  address 
II.C.GRAVES  &.  SONS,  I>ee'»  Sammlt.  9Io. 


The  Sower 

lias  no  Herond  chance.  The 
first  supplies  bis  needs  —  if  he 
takes  the  wise  precaution  of 
planting 

'Ferry's  Seed^J 

Kerry's  fieed  Annual,  lor  l^Wi, 
1  contains  all  llie  latest  and  best 
itilormaliorj  about  Garrleris  and 
(iardening.    It  is  a  recognized 
aulhority.  Every  planter  should 
have  it.   Sent  tree  on  request. 
'  D.  M.  FEKRV  &  CO.,  I>etrolt,  Ulch.^ 


THE  BEST  SPRAYING  OUTFITS 
ON  THE  MARKET 

AT  LOWER  PRICES! 


The  working  parts  of  those  pumps  arc  mide  entirely  of  brass  and  ac- 
curately fitted  and  adjusted. 

The  size  B  put»]>3  are  all  fitted  with  our  improved  automatic  stirring 
device,  which  keeps  the  solution  always  well  mixed  and  of  equal  strength. 
The  size  C  pump  can  easily  be  handled  by  one  man,  and  is  of  capacity 
euHl  :ient  to  supply  six  sprays. 

S  ze  A— Intended  for  use  in  small  orchards.  DoiS  its  work  thoroughly 
and  is  the  best  small  spray  pump  made. 


WE  CARRY  A  COMPLETE 
STOCK  OF 

Best  Spray  Hose, 
Bamboo  Extensions, 
Spray  Tips,  Etc. 


Write  for  Prices. 


ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO.. 


Mention  This  Paper. 

S.  E.  CORNER  MAIN  AND  MARKET  STS.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


THOUSANDS  OF  THESE  PUMPS  ARE  NOW  IN  USE  ON  THIS  COAST. 

They  are  made  of  the  Very  Best  Material.   Corrosive  Washes  DO  NOT  injure 

the  valves,  plunger-packing  or  cylinder. 

Tour  neighbor  will  tell  you  that  he  can  spray  MORE  TREES  IN  A  DAY  with  the  Bean  Pump  than  ^ith  any  other. 
DO  NOT  FAIL  TO  USE  THEIR  NOZZLES. 

SEND  FOR   CIRCULARS  TO 

The  BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
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JVe  Are  The  Only  Firm 

Giving  to  customers  cash  discounts  on  orders.  We  are  the 
only  l'"irm  distributing  among  patrons  a  year's  subscrip- 
tion to  lOo  agricultural  papers  without  exacting  any 
equivalent.  No  other  Seed  Catalogue,  of  America 
or  Europe,  contains  so  great  a  variety  of  several  of 
thesfandard  vegetables,  and.  in  addition,  are  many 
choice  varieties  peculiarly  our  own.  Though  great- 
ly enlarged  in  both  the  vegetable  and  flower  seen  depart- 
ments, we  send  ourcatalogue  FKEE  toall.  The  three 
warrants  still  hold  good,  and  our  customers  may  rely  upon  it, 
th.Tt  the  well  earned  reputation  of  our  seed  for  freshness  ana 
purity  will  continue  to  be  euardedasa  most  precious  part  of  our 
capital.    J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON.  Marblehead,  Mass. 


HOE 
YOUR 
OWN 
ROW 


:With  the  "PlanetJr."  Double  Wheel  Hoe,  Culti= 
=^  vator.  Rake  and  Plow.    It  will  do  us  much  work 
~-as  three  men,  and  do  ii  better.    It  will  cultivate, 
^i;  hoe,  rake,  or  i)low  botli  sides  of  a  row  at  once  at  the 
sjjeed  of  a  iiioderalc  walk,  or  a  fa,st  walk,  a.s  you 
choose.    These  arc  the  main  features  ;  the  rest  are 
told  in  the  "  Planet  Jr."  Book  for  iSc,^.  It  also  ex- 
plains and  illustrates  2o  other  farm  implements  of 
ti  c  "Planet  Jr."  Family.    Every  fiirmer  should 
rcafl  it.    We  send  it  FREE. 

L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  1 107  Market  St.  Phila.  Pa. 


DEWEY  &  CO.  {''^Siifvtfo^.YaVron^r.''  }  PATENT  AGENTS. 


Tine  following  San  Francisco  Firms  ana  Indiviauals  Received  Ihe 
Highest  Awards  of  Ihe  Siaie  Agricultural  Society  at  the  late  State  Fair. 


J.  W.  GRACE  &  CO. 

CANNON'S  SHEEP  DIP— Three  in  competition. 


PARAPPINB  PAINT  CO. 


BEST  PREPARED  PAINT  (P.  &  B.). 
SAMPLES  OF  PAINT,  CAL.  MANUFACTURE 


(P.  &  B.). 
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Vineyard  Plow.   (Steel  Beam.) 

OHILLED  OR  STEEL  BOTTOMS. 

FOR  VINEYARDS  OR  ORCHARDS. 


Wood  Beam  Vineyard  and  Orchard  Plow. 

CHILLED  BOTTOMS. 


JOHN  DBBRB 
PLOWS 


ARB 
GOOD. 


JOHN  DBBRB 
PLOWS 


Deere's  Patent  Steel  Frame  Plow. 

ADJUSTABLE  BEAM,  STEEL  FRAME,  STEEL  MOULD,  STEEL  OR  CHILLED 

SHARE. 


ARB 
BEST. 


THE  LATEST  AND  BEST. 

DEERE  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  305  &  307  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


SPM  PDE 


Real  nice  one,  too— latest  style  out.    PRETTY  CAPS  TO  MATCH 


Colore  are  gray  mixed  and  light  tan  mixed,  the  new  popular  fabrics— not  darlc.  We  have  only  73 
left,  and  they  will  not  go  round. 

AGE   4  ARE  $2.50-POSTAGE  18c.  \ 

2.75-POSTAGE  20c.  ( 

3.00— POSTAGE  22c,  > 

3.25— POSTAGE  24c.  S 


AGE  6 
AGE  8 
AGE  10 
AGE  12 


ARE 
ARE 
ARE 
ARE 


3.50— POSTAGE  25c. 


Vou  will  be  asked  S5.00  for  these  elsewhere.  We  have  LADIES'  COATS  $3-75  to  812.00.  Long 
Coats,  last  year's  style,  30  left,  were  $12.00  to  $20.00,  now  $5.00  to  $8.00.  Our  list  tells  about 'em. 
Send  forit— FRKE— to   ,  

^Mio^H^jS  PASSU  ^"x^ORK^^ 

414-416-418  Front  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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The  above  cut  illustrates  our  new  spraying  pump,  the  "  Champion,"  and  its  adaptability  to  the  work  for  which 
It  has  been  especial. y  designed. 

After  ten  years  experience  In  the  spraying  pump  business,  and  the  wants  of  orchardlsts  therein,  we  have  built 
this  pump,  as  being  li  ^Bt  suited  to  their  requirement'.  Before  putting  it  on  the  market  we  submitted  the  model 
to  several  prominent  fruic  growers,  and  as  the  design  met  with  their  unqualified  approval  also,  we  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  declaring  It  to  be  the  best  spray  pump  ever  made,  and  justly  entitled  to  be  named  "  Chimpion." 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  illustration,  the  pump  Is  very  compact  and  strong.  It  is  perfectly  double-acting  and 
haf  a  brass-lined  cylinder.  The  motion  of  the  piston  is  horizontal.  The  handle  Is  so  arranged  that  the  leverage 
Is  very  powerful,  and  the  movement  is  easy  and  natural.  The  air  chamber  is  unusually  large,  admitting  of  the 
continuous  and  even  discbarge  necessary  for  good  and  thorough  spraying. 

The  valves  are  metal  and  have  metal  seits.  They  all  lie  directly  beneath  the  air  chamber  and  are  readily 
exposed  oo  loosening  four  bolts,  and  wiihout  touching  the  cylinder. 

The  pump  has  a  double  suction  and  a  double  discharge,  one  each  on  either  side.  Tbe  above  cut  shows  the 
pump  in  operation  with  (our  lines  of  discharge  hose.  It  can  be  read  ly  arranged  for  a  less  number  if  desired. 
With  this  pump  one  man  can  eislly  keep  four  men  busy  spraying,  as  well  as  attend  to  the  team  and  stirring  o(  the 
liquid  We  believe  the  pump)  supply  a  long  felt  want,  as,  for  service,  convenience,  easiness  of  operation  and 
durability,  they  are  far  superior  to  any  other  m  use. 

Our  BAMBOO  EXTENSION  is  an  admirable  Invention.  The  operator  of  the  pump,  by  the  use  of  this 
extens  on,  can  get  to  all  parts  of  tbe  tree  while  on  the  ground,  also  saving  himself  from  getting  his  hands  and  faoe 
burnt  from  the  solution.  As  a  rule,  the  man  who  doci  the  driving  of  the  team  does ^the  pumping,  and  the  party 
who  hag  charge  of  the  Bamboo  Extension  does  the  spraying.  This  is  the  very  best'pump  made,  wiihout  any 
exception. 

We  also  carry  a  full  line  of  other  Spray  Pumps -GOULDS,  STAB,  KVRGKA;   also  full  line  of  Spray 
Nozzles,  Spray  Hoec  and  everything  connected  wiih  the  Spray  Pump  Outflte. 
SEND  FOR  SPECIAL  CATALOGUE— Mailed  Free. 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE, 

312  and  314  Market  Street,  Junction  of  Bush,  San  Francisco,  Oal. 


boY  THE  IMPROVED 

LITTLE^^^* 

**GIANT 

It  is  thcClieapest,  Bost  and 
Most  Powerful CrubbiiiK  Ma- 
chine ill  the  world. and  has 
eslal)lishe(l  and  maintained 
its  reiiutation  lor  superiority 

apainst  all  coinpetitors.  Dur-  ,  ,  ,  .  , 

ing  the  last  six  months  over  600  little  GIANTS  were  sold  to  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  farm 
ers  alone.  Where  the  LITTLE  GIANT  is  known  tlie  farmer  will  buy  no  other.  One  man  and  i 
chunk  o£  a  hoy  can  do  the  work  of  ten  men.   For  illustrated  Catalogue,  prices,  terms,  referenc 

es, etc., address  Mohland  &,  Co.,  Sis^oumey,  Iowa. 


QISSTON'S 


ASK  FOR  No. 


Send  for  pamphlet, 
'TBK  SAW"  Mailed  free. 


It  will  nay  you  to  buy  a  saw  with 
"  DIS8TON  "  on  it.  It  w  ll  hold  the  set 
longer,  and  do  more  work  without  il'iog 
than  other  saws,  thereby  saving  in  labor 
and  cost  of  hlee.  They  are  made  of  the 
best  quality  crucible  cast  steel  and  are 
FULLY  WARRANTED 

For  Sale  by  all  dealers. 

HENRYDISSTON&  SONS,  Inc. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO. 
Office,  220  Market  St. 


Fine  St.  Bernard  Dogs. 

The  accompauyiog  very  haadaome  group  of  St.  Bernard 
dog  and  puppies  belongs  to  the  kennel  of  Capt.  Poole,  of 
San  Francisco.  The  sire,  Gillot  P.,  won  second  prize  at 
the  recent  bench  show  in  San  Francisco,  and  he  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  finest  dogs  on  the  Pacific  Ooast.  The 
mother,  Victoria,  also  won  second  in  her  class  at  the 
same  show.  The  four  puppies  bear  unmistakable  marks 
of  fine  blood,  and  evidently  possess  splendid  bone  and 
substance. 

An  air  of  romance  and  adventure  surrounds  the  St. 
Bernard.  He  is  known  as  one  of  the  best  and  noblest 
four-footed  friends  man  has  been  blessed  with.  The  name 
St.  Bernard  arises  from  the  locality  in  the  Alps  mountains 
where  these  dogs  have  been  the  humble 
agents  of  many  heroic  deeds.  St.  Ber- 
nard is  a  famous  mountain  pass  in  the 
Pennine  Alps,  attaining  an  elevation  of 
more  than  8,000  feet  above  the  sea-level. 
On  the  sunamit  stands  a  monastery  of 
St.  Augustine  monks,  who  with  these 
dogs  have  rescued  many  hundred  trav- 
elers from  death  by  exposure  to  cold,  or 
burial  in  the  snow. 

The  monastery,  or  hospice,  is  a  great 
resort  of  travelers  across  the  mountains. 
As  many  as  500  or  600  persons  are  said 
to  have  taken  advantage  of  the  hospital- 
ity of  the  monks  in  one  day,  and  it  is 
calculated  that  8.000  or  9,000  are  annu- 
ally indebted  to  their  kindness. 

The  pass,  which  was  traversed  in  early 
times  by  the  Romans,  by  Charlemagne, 
and  Frederick  Barbarossa,  is  celebrated 
for  the  passage  of  20,000  French  troops 
under  Napoleon  in  1800. 

School-book  pictures  of  the  St.  Augus- 
tine monks  and  the  St.  Bernard  dogs  in 
the  act  of  rescuing  some  unfortunate 
creature  from  the  snow  are  familiar  to 
all. 


A  GIGANTIC  scheme  to  irrigate  desert  portions  of  San 
Diego  and  San  Bernardino  counties  by  water  from  the 
Colorado  river  is  on  foot,  under  direction  of  a  Belgian  com- 
pany with  $10,000,000  capital.  A  part  of  the  plan  is  to 
colonize  the  irrigated  land  with  Belgian  and  other  farmers. 
One  of  the  proposed  items  of  development  is  an  orange  or- 
chard of  4000  acres.  Parts  of  Arizona  and  Mexico  are  also 
to  be  irrigated  if  there  is  sufficient  surplus  of  water  in  the 
Colorado  available. 


The  various  counties  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State 
manifest  a  degree  of  interest  in  the  coming  citrus  fair  in 
San  Francisco  that  insures  the  complete  success  of  that 
project.  The  exhibits  will  be  large  and  elaborate.  Batte 
county  being  the  leading  one  in  the  production  of  oranges. 


Tbey  have  started  a  curious  social  game  in  Southern 
California.  It  is  called  the  "peanut  hunt,"  and  is  used 
for  entertainment  where  cards  and  dancing  are  not  de- 
sired. The  hostess  hides  peanuts  in  all  sorts  of  queer 
places  about  the  room,  sometimes  putting  two  or  three  nuts 
in  the  same  place.  Then  she  provides  each  of  her  guests 
with  a  little  basket,  tied  with  gay  ribbons,  and  the  "hunt" 
begins.  After  a  certain  time  the  "finds"  are  compared. 
The  one  who  has  the  largest  number  wins  the  first  prize — 
the  "  booby  prize "  being  awarded  to  the  one  having  fewest . 


Grapegrowers  and  winemakers  are  being  urged  to 
hold  back  their  product  from  the  market  until  better  prices 
are  forthcoming  for  wines  and  brandies.  It  is  represented 
that  this  year's  production  of  wine  in  California  will  not 
be  over  12,000,000  gallons,  against  from 
17,000,000  to  18.000,000  in  former  years, 
and  the  consequence  will  unavoidably 
be  an  advance  in  values. 


California  prunes  have  driven  the 
foreign  product  out  of  our  local  market,  and^are  making 
great  headway  throughout  the  United  States.  There 
are  substaulial  reasons  to  believe  that  the  market  will  be 
doubled  in  five  years.  It  is  not  yet  time  to  tremble 
through  fear  of  overproduction. 


New  Yobk  has  received  thus  far  for  the  season  539,000 
boxes  of  California  raisins.  The  total  includes  bags  re- 
duced to  boxes.  About  two-thirds  of  this  quantity  went 
to  New  England.  The  market  is  ruling  weak  and  cheap. 
The  best  bags  will  not  exceed  3  cents  a  pound,  while 
plenty  of  damp  but  useful  stock  runs  down  to  3  cents. 
Boxes  of  loose  raisins  are  worth  from  $1.20  to  $1.35  and 
clusters  or  layers  from  $1.80  to  $2.00  for  the  finest  brands. 


Thb  English  syndicatfl  which  was  attempting  to  develop 
the  northern  half  of  California,  it  is  reported,  has  aban- 
doned its  enterprise,  and  will  surrender  its  concession  by 
the  Mexican  government  of  18,000,000  acres  of  land. 
Grass  is  growing  over  the  pre  jected  and  partly  built  rail- 
road from  San  Quentin  to  Yuma.  This  is  what  is  known 
as  the  Ensenada  scheme. 

Ik  the  past  eight  years  $6,000,000  has  been  spent  in 
irrigation  enterprises  in  Arizona,  and  the  result  is  the  res- 
cne  of  many  hundred  thousands  acres  of  fertile  land  from 
an  arid  waste.  It  was  possibly  of  Arizona  that  the  poet 
aid  "  the  desert  shall  Woseom  as  the  rose." 


A  GROUP  OF  ST.  BERNARDS. 

will  have  4800  square  feet;  Placer,  3000  square  feet;  Yuba 
1600  square  feet;  Sacramento,  1200  pquare  feet;  Tulare, 
600  equare  feet.  Several  smaller  displays  will  be  made  by 
other  counties,  which  will  take  up  from  200  to  500  square 
feet  each. 


A  1700-PoUND  heifer  has  just  been  sold  in  Humboldt 
county,  and  people  up  there  say  that  is  a  pretty  big  heifer. 
It  is,  but  there  are  some  calves  in  California  which  think 
they  weigh  a  ton.  They  are  two-legged,  and  are  princi- 
pally engaged  in  declaring  that  agriculture,  horticulture, 
and  every  other  productive  pursuit  is  going  to  the  demni- 
tion  bow-wows. 


The  San  Francisco  Examiner  unkindly  calls  the  pro- 
posed cooperative  association  of  growers,  packers  and 
brokers  a  "  big  raisin  trust."  There  are  trusts  and  trusts, 
and  some  trusts  are  not  like  other  trusts.  For  instance, 
this  raisin  "  trust"  has  no  design  of  squeezing  the  con- 
sumer or  jobber.  Its  object  is  simply  to  prevent  being 
squeezed. 

Riverside  orangegrowers,  packers  and  shippers  have 
organized  to  "  maintain  the  price  "  of  this  season's  orange 
yield.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  hold  up  prices  of  any  com- 
modity. But  organization  can  sometimes  have  an  im- 
portant influence  on  supply  and. demand. 

The  total  hay  export  this  year  from  Hollister  and  vi- 
cinity was  27,375  tons. 


A  LOCAL  paper  estimates  that  there 
yet  remain  unsold  in  the  Salinas  valley 
13,627  bushels  of  wheat  and  26,538  of 
barley.  If  the  owners  can  only  hold  it 
in  the  warehouse  long  enough,  their 
patience  will  no  doubt  be  rewarded  by 
better  prices — a  somewhat  superfluous 
prediction,  it  is  true.  When  things  are 
at  their  worst,  they  must  improve. 

A  LULL  in  tree-planting  is  noted  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  State.  The  dis- 
position is  to  wait  results  upon  orchards 
already  put  out.  The  cessation  pertains 
more  particularly  to  prunes  than  to  any 
other  fruit.  Oranges,  lemons,  peaches 
and  apricots  seem  to  be  well  represented 
in  the  young  orchards. 

Petaluma  is  to  have  a  starch  factory, 
and  the  potato  raisers  in  that  vicinity 
are  congratulating  themselves  that  they 
win  have  no  trouble  in  disposing  of 
their  product.  Producers  of  that  partic- 
ular vegetable,  however,  have  little  reason  to  complain  of 
prices  this  year,  starch  factory  or  no  starch  factory. 

The  Sonoma  county  hop  crop  for  1892  was  8500  bales. 
Of  this  output  3000  bales  were  contracted  before  harvest  at 
15  to  17  cents.  Fifteen  hundred  bales  were  sold  at  spot 
cash  from  18  to  20  cents,  and  there  yet  remain  unsold  2500 
bales.  The  yield  was  expected  to  be  10,500  bales,  instead 
of  8500.   

Urban  growers  of  oranees  in  Northern  California  are 
suffering  from  nocturnal  visits  by  predatory  bands  of 
youths.  One  cannot  but  feel  sometimes  that  the  obsolete 
bastinado  had  wholesome  merits  when  applied  vigorously 
to  such  petty  pirates. 

They  are  still  picking  grapes  in  Colusa  county,  or  were 
a  few  days  since.  Tbey  are  described  by  the  Herald  as 
large  and  plump,  and  just  as  fine  as  could  be  found  any- 
where a  month  ago.  Doubtless  the  late  storm  ended  the 
grape  season  definitely. 

The  Redlands  Citrograph  denies  the  existence  of  "  dry 
rot "  in  the  orange  crop,  and  says  there  is  no  cause  for  un- 
easines«i.  A  black  spot  caused  by  bruises  or  otherwise  oc- 
casionally appears  in  the  orange.    That  is  all. 

Coyote  scalps  are  coming  into  Fresno  by  sackfuls.  The 
$5  bounty  proves  irresistible  to  hunters,  and  the  poor 
beasts  are  hurled  into  the  coyote  hereafter  by  hundreds. 
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The  Week. 

Oalifornians  had  a  wet  Christmas,  but  as  a  rule  they 
did  not  grumble.  The  storm,  which  began  on  December 
22d,  attained  great  proportions  and  covered  the  whole  area 
of  the  State.  It  continued  lour  or  five  days  with  intpr- 
mitting  severity,  but  was  for  the  most  part  a  warm  storm 
in  California  valleys.  The  wind  attained  considerable 
velocity,  but  was  not  particularly  destructive.  The  pre- 
cipitation was  very  heavy  in  some  localities,  and  some 
damage  has  resulted  from  swollen  streams  and  broken 
levees.  As  we  write  on  Wednesday  the  weather  seems 
clearing. 

The  holiday  season  in  the  city  is  progressing  as  favor- 
ably as  possible  under  dripping  skies  and  flooded  streets. 
Christmas  was  generally  and  happily  celebrated,  both  in 
public  and  household  events.  New  Years  is  just  at  hand, 
and  we  take  occasion  to  extend  to  all  our  readers  our  best 
wishe'i  for  a  new  year  of  happiness  and  prosperity  un- 
paralleled. 

Index  to  Volume  XLIV. 

As  this  issue  closes  the  current  half-year  volume  of  the 
Rural,  we  devote  the  last  page  to  a  carefully- prepared 
index  of  the  issues  since  July  1.  A  glance  at  the  index 
will  show  how  broad  and  varied  has  been  the  range  of 
subjects  considered,  and  how  thoroughly  they  relate  to  the 
specialty  which  we  serve.  The  reader  of  the  Rural  who 
files  away  the  current  issues  and  upon  the  receipt  of  the 
index  fastens  the  26  numbers  together  or  has  them  bound 
in  a  volume,  has  a  source  of  information  which  will  be  of 
continual  interest  and  value.  The  index,  of  course,  makes 
it  possible  to  turn  at  once  to  all  the  phases  of  treatment 
which  the  subject  has  received  in  our  columns.  In  the 
indexing  we  have  given  most  attention  to  matters  of  prac- 
tical importance  as  data  of  this  nature  are  most  likely  to 
be  sought  for  reference. 


For  The  New  Year. 


The  hop  surplus  on  hand  in  the  State  is  thus  estimated 
by  the  Santa  Rosa  Democrat: 

Bales. 

Sonoma  county  ,  '.iBOO 

Mendocino  county  1041 

San  Francisco   2000 

Sftcrameuto  and  vicinity  ,.,  8000 


Never  before  perhaps  has  the  Oalifornian  approached 
the  border  line  between  the  old  and  the  new  with  a 
stronger  light  of  confidence  upon  his  pathway  than  now 
guides  his  steps.  Natural  conditions  could  not  have  been 
better  arranged  if  all  the  forces  of  the  material  universe 
had  purposely  combined  to  favor  California.  The  autumn 
was  unsurpassed;  not  a  condition  working  injury  and 
at  the  same  time  not  one  to  foster  foreboding  for  the 
future.  The  croaker  and  the  growler  could  not  catch 
a  pretext  in  earth  or  air  or  sky  and  were  silent.  The 
opening  of  winter  had  the  two  superlative  qualities  of 
lateness  and  mildness;  even  the  wind,  without  which  no 
storm  of  moment  can  be  had,  was  warm  as  well  as  strong. 
The  downpour  was  generous,and  no  intervals  of  drouth  and 
killing  frost  intruded  in  regions  where  frost  is  feared. 
Work  was  well  along,  and  never  before  did  the  Califor- 
nia farmer  listen  with  more  comfort  and  content  to  the 
long  roll  of  the  raindrops  on  his  roof.  It  is  true  that 
there  may  still  be  conditions  locally  adverse.  January  has 
possibilities  of  low  temperatures,  and  all  the  winter  may 
menace  the  low  lands  with  flood  and  the  hillsides  with 
washes,  but  there  is  far  more  reason  to  forget  such  reflec- 
tions than  to  anticipate  them.  The  shaping  of  the  season 
thus  far  warrants  the  expectation  of  one  of  the  most  com- 
fortable winters  and  one  of  the  most  auspicious  for  full 
production  of  field,  fruit  and  garden  crops  that  the  State 
has  ever  enjoyed. 

Such  being  the  natural  endowment  of  the  season,  it  is 
gratifying  to  note  that  in  the  human  factors  of  the  in- 
dustrial equation  there  are  similar  signs  of  promise.  Upon 
the  whole,  the  productive  enterprises  are  in  good  shape 
and  are  disclosing  signs  of  progress  which  augur  satisfac- 
tory development.  Even  in  directions  in  which  there  has 
been  reason  for  doubt  and  distrust  there  is  now  appearing 
promise  of  triumph  over  obstacles  and  ultimate  reward. 
The  State  is  unquestionably  advancing,  not  in  boom 
spirts  but  steadily  and  quietly.  Our  industries  are  grow- 
ing well,  as  the  year's  statistics,  when  available,  will  show; 
but  greater  advancement  than  that  of  centals,  gallons 
or  carloads,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  our  people  are 
learning  how  to  shape  their  efforts  to  secure  the  best  re- 
sults. This  fact  has  become  more  apparent  in  the  last 
year's  experience  than  in  all  the  years  which  have  pre- 
ceded. It  is  this  which  gives  the  greatest  promise  for 
the  future  and  constitutes  the  surest  foundation  for  the 
coming  greatness  of  the  State. 

Our  fruit  industries  comprise  the  greatest  factor  in  our 
present  prosperity,  and  in  them,  too,  seems  to  be  the  chief 
expectation  of  advancement.  Never  before  did  such  quan- 
tities of  fruit,  both  green  and  dried,  go  forth  from  Cali- 
fornia as  during  1892.  Values,  on  the  whole,  were  good 
and  the  demand  satiefaclory,  and  yet  it  is  clear  to  all  that 
the  grower  did  not  nearly  realize  his  share  of  the  gross  re- 
turns, nor  does  it  appear  that  the  amount  delivered  to  dis- 
tant consumers  was  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  quantities 
which  can  be  thus  disposed  of.  The  better  marketing  of 
fruit  and  the  better  distribution  of  it  are  then  deeply  in- 
volved in  the  prosperity  of  the  industry  as  they  have  been 
since  the  beginning,  but  the  movements  among  producers 
this  year,  centering  at  Fresno  and  in  the  Santa  Clara  val- 
ley show  that  something  is  about  to  be  realized  from  the 
discussion  which  has  prevailed.  It  is  apparent  that  the 
California  producer  must  master  the  situation,  and  he 
never  showed  such  signs  of  mastery  as  now.  This  we  hold 
to  be  one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  for  the  future,  and  it 
affords  encouragement  to  the  extension  of  our  fruit-pro- 
ducing lines.  With  this  in  view,  we  feel  surer  of  the  out- 
come of  the  vast  plantations  which  will  be  made  this  year 
of  all  kinds  of  tree  fruits  than  would  otherwise  be  possible. 

Live  stock  enterprises  also  promise  well  for  the  future. 
The  continued  rich  returns  for  the  produce  of  our  racing 
studs  brings  greater  funds  to  our  breeders,  and,  what  is 
perhaps  more  promising,  the  activity  is  drawing  the  atten- 
tion of  the  whole  country  to  the  desirability  of  better 
stock.  The  time  of  the  fancy  values  may  pass  away,  but 
the  elevation  of  the  whole  range  of  prices  for  bettor  ani- 
mals will  be  enduring.  Similar  views  must  be  held  with 
regard  to  the  cheapening  of  the  best  blood  of  horned  cattle. 
It  is  no  longer  a  fancy  commodity;  it  is  a  staple  and  it 
takes  the  prices  of  a  staple,  with  narrow  margins  but  a 
safety  and  solidity  which  signifies  that  it  has  become  a 
popular  dependence.  Every  one  of  the  innumerable  indi- 
cations of  progress  in  dairy  practice  is  also  significant. 
Producers  are  sending  out  marketable  commodities  at  a 
lower  cost  rate  and  in  greater  quantities  than  ever  before. 
This,  too,  is  an  unmistakable  indication  of  advancement. 

We  are  aware  that  the  western  mind  is  trained  to  look 
for  signs  of  prosperity  in  times  of  unusual  movement  and 
in  ebullitions  of  activity,  but  these  are  not  the  best  indica- 
tions. To  us  the  present  growth  of  California,  with  its 
quiet  and  steady  gain  of  population  and  capital  from 
without  and  with  Hs  interior  development  mainly  bfsed 


upon  the  results  of  experience  and  the  rewards  of  pro- 
duction, is  the  most  hopeful  of  its  history.  With  such  a 
gait  the  State  will  go  forward  into  a  new  year  with  every- 
thing propitious  and  with  assurance  of  a  good  years' 
progress.  Those  who  have  idle  funds  for  wise  investment 
should  not  stay  their  hands.  It  promises  to  be  a  good 
year  for  the  enlistment  of  both  capital  and  strength  in 
well  directed  progressive  effort. 

Better  Outlook  for  Vineyard  Products. 

Mr.  Clarence  J.  Wetmore,  executive  officer  of  the  State 
Viticultural  Commission,  has  been  gathering  statistics  of 
the  California  wine  output  for  1892-93.  They  are  yet 
incomplete,  but  enough  is  known  to  warrant  the  statement 
that  the  total  product  will  fall  far  short  of  the  total  for 
1891-92,  and  will  not  exceed  12,000,000  gallons.  The 
total  last  year  was  about  16,000,000  gallons.  Roughly 
estimated,  the  product  in  gallons  for  the  present  season 
will  be  as  follows,  comparison  being  made  with  the  out- 
puts for  1890  and  1891 : 

County.  1892.              1891.  1890. 

Napa  gallons.  2,2M),000  4.000,000  C,5o0  000 

Sonoma   2,760,000  2,760,000  8,500,000 

Alameda   1,100,000  1,250,000  1,500,000 

Santa  Clara   2,250  000  4,500,000  4.000.000 

Santa  Cruz   250,000           250,000  260,000 

Fresno   1,000,000  1,000,000  l,000,0n0 

Los  Angeles   600,000           600,000  600,000 

San  Joaquin   600,000           600,000  600,000 

All  other   1,000,000  1.000,000  l,0':0,0t0 

Total   11,600,000        15,750,000  18,850,000 

The  reduction  in  the  output  has  been  due  to  familiar 
reasons — heat,  bad  weather  in  the  time  of  flowering,  pro- 
ducing coulure,  restriction  in  the  acreage;  and  phylloxera. 
Some  growers  have  dried  their  grapes,  owing  to  the  poor 
condition  of  the  wine  market.  It  is  far  from  the  truth  to 
infer  from  these  conditions  that  viticulture  has 
fallen  into  chronic  decay,  or  that  it  will  cease  to  be  a  lead- 
ing industry  of  the  State.  The  reduction  in  production  in 
1892  has  been  due  to  unusual  and  unprecedented  reasons, 
all  of  which  can  scarcely  prevail  at  one  time  in  the  future. 
It  is  true  that  poor  prices  have  generally  prevailed  since 
1885,  and  that  growers  and  producers  have  met  a  consid- 
erable degree  of  discouragement  from  that  source.  The 
phylloxera  has  appeared  and  by  its  ravages  destroyed 
large  parts  of  a  number  of  vineyards.  But  these  condi- 
tions are  not  necessarily  permanent,  and  are  not  such  that 
they  may  not  be  materially  improved  by  increase  of  con- 
sumption, reduction  of  competition,  and  safer  and  more 
intelligent  methods  of  growing  grapes,  care  of  the  vine, 
and  protection  from  disease.  There  is  a  market  ordinarily 
in  the  United  States  for  about  18,000,000  gallons  of  wine, 
of  which  perhaps  4,000,000  are  supplied  by  France.  The 
shortage  in  this  year's  California  product  appears  certain 
to  improve  prices  over  the  figures  of  the  past  several  years. 
The  market  has  at  this  time  a  better  tone  than  for  many 
months,  and  quotations  are  now  higher  than  one  year 
since.  There  is  in  San  Francisco  and  other  cellars  a  very 
large  aggregate  of  empty  cooperage,  indicating  that  stocks 
are  running  down,  and  that  dealers  must  shortly  seek  to 
replenish.  When  the  buyer,  and  not  the  seller,  is  the 
seeker  in  the  market  a  wholesome  condition  and  an  active 
demand  are  certain  to  ensue. 

It  seems  to  be  good  policy,  therefore,  for  the  producer  to 
be  in  no  hurry  and  not  to  force  sales  at  this  time.  Of 
course  there  are  some,  perhaps  many,  whom  stress  of  cir- 
cumstances will  not  permit  to  delay  disposition  of  their 
holdings  at  this  time.  But  a  survey  of  the  situation  dis- 
closes that  winemakers  generally  are  holding  back,  believ- 
ing a  few  months  will  bring  a  marked  advance  in  prices 
and  a  strong  inquiry  for  wines. 

The  signs  of  the  times  point  to  a  revival  of  the  industry. 
Many  wine  men  in  San  Francisco  think  twenty  cents  per 
gallon  will  be  easily  secured  before  the  next  vintage. 

Improvement  in  the  market  this  season  will  be  of  marked 
and  permanent  benefit  to  the  entire  industry.  With  low 
prices  obtaining  through  a  series  of  years,  there  has  been 
no  sufficient  inducement  for  growers  to  take  adequate 
measures  in  fighting  phylloxera.  The  viticultural  com- 
mission has  information  that  in  Napa  county  there  has 
been  a  decrease  in  average  of  2000  acres — from  18,000  to 
16,000 — due  to  this  cause  alone.  It  is  estimated  that  if  no 
attempt  were  made  to  check  the  phylloxera,  in  six  years 
the  vines  would  be  wholly  ruined,  and  the  industry  totally 
prostrated.  The  planting  of  resistant  vines  has  been  the 
only  successful  means  so  far  discovered  of  checkmating  the 
operations  of  the  destructive  louse.  At  the  present  time 
it  cannot  be  said  that  the  movement  for  protection  of  the 
industry  by  this  means  has  reached  extensive  proportions. 
The  chief  reason  for  the  apparent  neglect  and  indifference 
of  growers  is  the  cost — an  average  of  perhaps  $150  per 
acre.  Paying  prices  means  positive  betterment  of  the 
financial  condition  of  growers  and  wine-makers,  and  conse- 
quent ability  to  expel  the  diseased  vines  from  their  vine- 
yards, and  replace  them  with  vermin-proof  resistant  vines. 
The  general  outlook  for  the  wine  industry,  therefore, 
seems  to  us  to  be  more  healthy  and  encouraging  than  for 
several  years  past, 
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From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

Of  the  120  members  who  compose  the  State  Legislature 
soon  to  meet  at  Sacramento,  something  more  than  half  rep- 
resent rural  constituencies;  and  it  would  be  a  natural  in- 
ference that  the  interests  of  the  farm,  the  orchard,  the  vine- 
yard— the  whole  range  of  rural  pursuits — and  of  those  who 
follow  them,  would  be  carefully  looked  after.  If  the  mer- 
chant class  had  a  clear  majority,  the  interests  of  trade 
would  be  secure;  and  the  principle  would  hold  good  with 
reference  to  every  other  class  and  its  particular  interests. 
Bat  there  is  one  exception;  in  the  case  of 
the  farmer  the  rule  fails.  Year  after  year 
he  asks  for  simple  justice,  but  his  appeals  are  neg- 
lected; while  demands  on  the  part  of  those  who  feed  upon 
agriculture  are  promptly  answered.  There  has  not  been 
in  California,  since  the  earliest  times,  a  Legislature  in 
which  the  representatives  of  country  constituencies  were 
not  superior  in  numbers;  and  yet,  there  has  never  been  a 
session  in  which  rural  interests  have  had  equal  consider- 
ation as  compared  with  other  subjects  of  legislation. 

Many  thirgs  combine  to  maintain  this  unnatural  and 
unfair  status;  but  the  chief  cause  lies  in  the  organization 
of  legislatures  upon  political  lines  and  the  co-relative  fact 
of  their  domination  by  political  managers.  By  the  first 
means — by  the  single  stroke  of  political  organization — the 
rural  force  in  each  If  gislature  is  divided,  cut  squarely  in 
two;  and  by  the  second,  the  divided  parts  are  pitted  against 
each  other.  Instead  of  working  in  union  for  ends  which 
both  want,  or  should  want,  the  country  members  are  led  by 
politicians  first  into  division  and  then  into  combat;  and  the 
unvarying  consequence  is  a  reenactment  of  the  folly  of  the 
old  fable,  where  dogs  fight  over  a  bone  while  the  fox  trots 
gaily  away  with  it.  So  long  as  representatives  of  the 
country  allow  themselves  to  be  organized  into  opposing 
ehmenls,  just  80  lor  g  will  they  play  into  the  hands  of 
their  enemies.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  the  in- 
terests of  transportation,  trade  and  the  like  should  control 
the  political  organizations;  and  the  real  opportuni'y  of  the 
agricultural  interest  in  the  legislature  is  to  remain  outside 
of  such  organizations  free  to  join  forces  at  such  times  and 
in  such  ways  as  the  calls  of  justice  may  give  occasion. 

In  the  Legislature  scon  to  assemble  the  representatives 
of  rural  constituencies  may,  if  they  choose,  hold  the 
balance  of  power ;  and,  if  they  will  deal  wisely  with  this 
weapon  of  strength,  they  may  promote  such  legislation  as 
they  want,  defeat  such  as  they  oppose — in  short,  they  can, 
if  they  will,  regulate  the  doings  of  the  session  in  all  re- 
spects relative  to  the  interests  of  those  who  elected  them. 
At  the  very  beginning  of  the  session  they  ought  to  come 
together  and  agree  upon  a  line  of  policy  ;  and  the  first 
article  of  their  coverant  should  be  a  pledge  to  remain 
free  from  the  domination  of  the  political  bosses.  It  is  not 
recommended  that  a  Rapublican  shall  give  up  his  Repub- 
licanism, a  Democrat  his  Democracy,  or  a  Populist  his 
scheme  of  reforms;  let  each  man  stand  true  to  the  political 
creed  upon  which  he  was  elected ;  that  is  right,  and 
good  faith  demands  it.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  stand  firm 
in  support  of  political  principles  and  quite  another  to 
fall  under  the  domination  of  partisan  bosses.  It  is  against 
the  latter  that  we  urge  an  independent  stand.  It  is  the 
pitfall  into  which  the  rural  legislator  usually  tumbles 
headlong,  and  from  which  he  emerges  bound  hand  and 
ffX)t;  compelled  to  look  on  inactive  and  silent  while  the 
interests  for  which  he  ought  to  stand,  for  which  he  is 
bound  in  honor  to  stand,  are  sacrificed  or  abandoned. 


A  combination  of  rural  representatives,  such  as  we  pro- 
poee,  could  prevent  the  election  of  an  unfit  man  to  the 
U.  S.  Senate.  We  do  not  need  to  tell  the  public  that  un- 
fit men  are  in  the  race,  and  that  they  have  strong  backing. 
So  powerful,  indeed,  are  the  interests  that  seek  to  add  an- 
other to  the  list  of  corporation  agents  at  Washington,  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  chance  of  putting  in  a  proper  man  un- 
less the  rural  element  shall  unite  in  support  of  the  broader 
and  higher  interests  of  the  State,  and  stand  in  resolute 
opposition  to  the  sinister  forces  of  "  politics"  allied  with 
corporation  capital.  Such  union  can  be  brought  about 
without  sacrifice  of  political  principle  or  party  loyalty; 
and  if  made  in  the  right  spirit  it  will  save  California  the 
damage  and  the  discredit  of  another  shameless  prostitu- 
tion of  the  senatorial  office.  It  would  not  be  practicable 
and  not  desirable  for  the  rural  representatives  to  force 
upon  the  legislature  a  particular  man  for  the  Senate;  but 
it  would  be  practicable  and  entirely  reasonable  for  them 
to  stand  in  resolute  and  united  opposition  to  an  unfit  man. 
If  they  fail  to  do  it,  they  will  be  derelict  to  duty. 


In  reply  to  an  estimate  of  qualifications  for  the  Senator- 
ithip,  printed  in  these  columns  last  week,  we  are  told  that 
there  are  no  men  up  to  the  standard;  and  one  correspond- 
ent smartly  remarks  that  "the  Roeal  will  have  to  go  to 
Utopia  for  itt  candidate."  Now  the  Rubal  will  have  no 
candidate,  but  it  flatters  itself  that  it  knows  what  the  peo- 


ple of  California  want — at  least  it  knows  what  they  do  not 
want.  They  do  not  want  a  man  deficient  in  character 
either  public  or  private;  a  man  lacking  knowledge  of  the 
State  or  any  part  of  it;  a  man  not  sufficiently  intelligent 
to  have  both  knowledge  and  convictions  upon  general 
national  questions;  a  man  connected  with  corporation  in- 
terests; a  man  wanting  personal  energy  or  business  habits; 
a  man  who  is  a  mere  speechmaker  and  wind-bag;  or  a  man 
so  allied  to  political  or  business  interests  as  to  be  limited 
in  freedom  of  view  or  license  of  action.  And  we  maintain 
that  such  men  are  common;  that  there  is  fiom  one  to  ten 
in  every  county  of  California.  But,  we  are  free  to  admit, 
such  men  are  not  common  in  what  has  appointed  itself  a 
political  class.  Indeed,  if  there  is  a  single  man  in  the 
whole  list  of  those  who  may  be  called  "  politicians  "  who 
fills  the  bill  as  we  have  stated  it  he  has  thus  far  escaped 
our  notice.  But  if  the  Legislature  will  look  beyond  this 
political  class;  if  it  will  search  the  countryside  and  the 
village  business  group;  or  seek  among  the  sober,  reputable 
element  of  our  cities  (for  we  are  not  so  narrow  as  to  insist 
that  the  Senator  must  come  from  the  country)  it  will  find 
not  one  man  but  many  capable  of  representing  California 
in  the  Senate  with  ability  and  dignity. 


There  is  a  scheme  on  foot  to  throw  over  the  Australian 
balloting  system  under  which  California  voted  at  the  late 
election,  and  either  to  return  to  our  old  system  or  take  up 
another  which  will  be  ofiered  to  the  legislature  in  ready- 
*made  form.  The  proposition  will  ostensibly  come  from 
some  rural  county,  (since  there  are  always  country  mem- 
bers foolish  enough  to  serve  as  stool  pigeons)  and  it  will  be 
alleged  that  the  movement  for  change  is  of  rural  origin ; 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  a  scheme  devised  and  hatched 
by  city  politicians,  and  its  purpose  is  to  do  away  with 
regulations  designed  to  prevent  thugs  and  bosses  from  con- 
trolling elections.  The  boss  who  "handles"  mercenary 
voters  naturally  objects  to  a  system  which  seeks  to  pre- 
vent him  from  seeing  to  the  '  'delivery  of  the  goods  ".  It 
will  be  urged  against  the  new  system  that  it  is  cumber- 
some; that  it  puts  illiterate  voters  at  disadvantage;  that  it 
is  too  costly — and  what  else  we  do  not  know;  and  a  good 
many  influences  which  appear  to  be  respectable  will  sup- 
port the  appeal  for  change.  Let  not  the  legislature  be  de- 
ceived; let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  any  system  that  will 
protect  the  liberty  of  the  voter  must  be  elaborate;  that  voters, 
generally,  found  little  diSiculty  in  getting  in  their  ballots 
at  the  late  election;  that  another  time  the  expense  will  be 
very  much  less;  and  that  it  is  better  to  have  an  expensive 
system  of  balloting  than  to  submit  to  the  results  of  fraud 
at  the  polls.  A  simpler  system  would,  no  doubt,  be  more 
convenient  in  the  country  where  there  is,  comparatively 
speaking,  no  attempt  at  fraud;  but  in  the  cities  and  particu- 
larly in  San  Francisco  where  there  is  always  an  ef- 
fort to  influence  the  election  by  corrupt  practices,  safe- 
guards against  illegal  voting  are  absolutely  necessary.  The 
best  evidence  that  the  "  shoe  pinched"  last  November  is 
in  the  frantic  effort  of  the  bosses  and  those  who  co-oper- 
ated with  them  to  overthrow  the  Australian  system.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  in  dealing  with  this  question  that 
the  people  of  the  State  at  large  have  equal  interest  with 
the  people  of  the  cities  in  making  elections  in  the  cities 
fair  and  straight. 

About  a  month  ago,  Mr.  Philip  Armour  of  Chicago, 
gave  three  millions  of  dollars  for  the  foundation  of  a  man- 
ual training  school.  His  plans  provided  for  an  establish- 
ment fully  endowed  and  equipped  to  support  an  attendance 
of  four  thousand  students.  A  gift  so  magnificent  for  a 
purpose  so  good  was  almost  unprecedented;  and  it  was  per- 
haps natural  that  the  newspapers  of  Chicago  and  else- 
where should  go  to  extravagant  lengths  in  their  compli- 
ments to  Mr.  Armour.  He  was  called  by  every  good  title 
known  to  eulogy,  and  it  was  declared  that  his  name  would 
go  down  to  posterity  as  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of 
mankind.  While  the  echoes  of  public  approbation  are  still 
in  the  air,  Mr.  J.  D.  Rockefeller  steps  up  and  to-day  (Dec. 
27th)  gives  to  the  Chicago  university  a  pledge  for  one 
million  dollars  to  be  delivered  in  Dec.  1893;  this  gift  be- 
ing Mr.  R's  fourth  donation  to  the  same  institution,  the 
grand  total  of  his  beneficence  being  in  the  neighborhood 
of  four  millions — one  million  ahead  of  Mr.  Armour.  The 
news  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's  gift  is  accompanied  with  the 
usual  laudation  of  the  giver;  and  if  we  may  believe  all 
that  is  intimated,  he  and  Armour  will  go  arm-in-arm 
down  the  "grand  aisle  of  the  centuries"  as  illustrious  ex- 
amples of  God-like  nobility. 

How  did  Messrs.  Armour  and  Rockefeller  acquire  this 
money  7  Something  over  twenty  years  ago  the  former  saw 
a  chance  to  squirm  into  a  position  between  the  meat  pro- 
ducer and  the  meat  consumer  in  the  Ohicogo  market.  His 
plan  was  not  to  add  to  the  production  or  to  widen  the  mar- 
ket— simply  to  stand  between  the  seller  and  the  buyer  and 
demand  toll.  By  dint  of  unscrupulous  intrigue  he  accom- 
plished bis  purpose,  and  in  time  no  producer  in  the  whole 


West  could  sell  beef  except  to  Armour  or  his  allies  at  prices 
of  their  own  fixing;  and  no  retail  butcher  could  buy  his 
supplies  except  from  the  same  "combine"  at  such  prices  as 
they  chose  to  exact.  Under  the  system  which  Mr.  Armour 
brought  to  perfection  and  which  still  operates  under  his 
guidaiice,  the  price  of  beef  cattle  fell  to  the  minimum  and 
is  held  there;  while  the  price  of  butchers'  meat  rose  to  the 
maximum  and  is  held  there.     Armour  and  his  allies 
have  accomplished  this;  and  what  the  producer  loses  on 
one  hand  and  what  the  consumer  loses  on  the  other  goes  into 
their  pockets.    Mr.  Armour  has  grown  vastly  rich  and  it 
is  for  him  an  easy  matter  to  give  four  or  five  per  cent  of 
his  wealth  to  a  benevolent  purpose;   indeed,  a  profitable 
thing  since  it  silences  many  who  condemn  his  methods 
and  gives  him  new  license  under  the  cover  of  a  charitable 
and  moral  whitewash  to  continue  his  predatory  course. 
Rockefeller's  career  is  the  Armour  career  over  again  with 
the  basis  of  operations  transferred  from  beef  to  coal  oil. 
The  Standard  Oil  Company,  of  which  Rockefeller  has 
been  (and  is  still)  the  leading  spirit,  has  on  one  hand  cut 
down  the  earnings  of  the  oil  producers  and  on  the  other 
held  the  price  of  oil  to  the  consumer  above  its  normal 
level.     Its  success  has  involved  the    subsidization  of 
railroad  companies,  the  mercenary  manipulation  of  politics 
and  the    cruel    destruction  of   business   rivals.  Mr. 
Rockefeller  has  grown  enormously  rich;  is  said  to  be  one 
hundred  and  sixty  times  a  millionaire.    To  him  the  gift 
of  one  million  or  four  is  of  small  consequence;  it  limits 
him  in  no  comfort,  convenience  or  indulgence;  it  is  even 
profitable  since  it  diverts  public  notice  from  the  nefarious 
practices  of  his  "  business." 

These  men  have  produced  nothing;  they  have  really 
earned  nothing;  their  wealth  has  been  drawn  from  the  in- 
dustry of  others.  They  have  been  mere  leeches  to  suck 
up  and  enriching  themselves  with  the  spoils  of  other  men's 
labor.  To  these  men — to  all  men  of  their  kind — we  deny 
the  credit  and  honor  of  philanthropy,  no  matter  how 
much  they  may  give  or  to  what  purpose !  There  can  be 
no  genuine  generosity  in  men  who  make  the  necessaries  of 
life  dear,  that  they  may  pile  up  useless  millions.  They 
have  the  hearts  of  brigands  and  pirates,  and  their  so  called 
generosity  is  either  the  lavishness  of  soldiers  of  fortune  or 
a  shrewd  investment  in  public  good-will.  These  falsely- 
called  benefactions  are  in  efiect  a  public  damage,  since, 
invariably,  they  raise  up  a  horde  of  unthinking  and 
sentimental  apologists  to  deaden  the  moral  perceptions  of 
the  public  by  glossing  over  iniquities.  Better  far  is  it  for 
the  moral  health  of  the  country  that  such  men  should  die  as 
they  have  lived,  like  Gould,  than  to  gild  their  infamies 
with  a  thin  veeneer  of  public  benevolence. 


The  Nicaragaa  Canal. 

Merced,  Dec.  26,  J892. 

To  THE  Editor: — In  the  issue  of  the  Rural  Press  of  Dicember 
24th,  attention  is  directed  to  a  remodeling  by  amendment  of  the 
scheme  of  the  Nicaragua  Maritime  Canal  Company,  with  which  pal- 
liative the  bill  is  to  be  urged  for  passage  after  the  holidays.  "The 
amended  measure  is  not  yet  complete,  but  it  will,  so  Senator  Morgan 
says,  amount  practically  to  a  transfer  of  the  project  fromjprivate  to 
Government  ownership.'' 

In  quoting  from  the  Rural,  I  have  italicized  the  word  "prac- 
tically "  because  it  disguises  the  real  object  of  the  promoters,  which 
is,  to  Slate  it  without  circumlocution,  a  device  whereby  the  canal  may 
be  constructed  upon  the  credit  of  the  United  States  for  the  bene  fit  of  the 
Canal  Company. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  as  an  inducement  for  obtaining  a 
charter,  the  promoters  of  the  scheme  protested  that  no  request  for  pe- 
cuniary aid  for  the  prosecution  of  the  work  would  ever  be  made  to 
Congress,  and  the  position  now  taken  is  that  the  company  is  not  ask- 
ing for  an  appropriation  for  that  purpose,  but  only  for  a  guarantee 
in  order  to  obtain  a  loan  of  $too,ooo,ooo.  The  indignation  which 
would  be  provoked  by  such  mendacity  as  a  request  for  an  appropria- 
tion of  that  amount  is  the  only  thing  that  has  prevented  a  suggestion 
of  it;  hence  the  subterfus;e  of  a  guarantee,  the  bonds  of  the  company 
without  it  not  being  efficaciously  marketable. 

The  proposition  now  is  tha'  the  United  States  and  the  Nicaragua 
Maritime  Canal  Company  shall  cooperate  in  cutting  the  canal;  that 
the  impecunious  company  shall  borrow  the  necessary  capital  to  com- 
plete the  work  but  just  begun — that  it  shall  transfer  to  the  United 
States  seventy  per  cent  of  said  bonds,  whether  as  collateral  security 
or  to  be  vested  in  possession  is  not  yet  known;  that  it  shall  have  a 
paramount  control  in  the  directorship,  and  that  in  consideration  of 
the  p-emises  the  United  States  shall  guarantee  the  payment  of  the 
bonds. 

Has  Congress  the  power  to  guarantee  the  payment  of  a  debt  con- 
tracted by  an  individual  or  corporation?  Indubitably  not.  "The 
Congress  shall  have  power  to  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the 
United  States."    Cons.  U.  S.,  Art.  i.  Sec.  8.] 

The  Constitution  has  delegated  the  power  to  borrow  money  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  ihe  United  States,  but  has  not  delegated  to  Con- 
gress power  to  loan  the  money  of  the  people  to  an  individual  or  cor- 
poration or  to  guarantee  the  payment  of  a  loan  made  by  either,  and 
it  is  incredible  that  any  Senator  or  Representative,  not  corruptly  in- 
terested, should  be  insensible  to  the  fraud  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  couched  in  the  surplemented  phraseology  of  the  bill. 

Notwithstanding  the  iocontrovertibility  of  its  unconstitutionality, 
and  its  amazing  audacity  in  view  of  the  late  political  cataclysm,  it  is 
not  impossible  that  the  measure  may  tqueeze  its  way  through  pro- 
vided enough  Democrats  can  \x  either  hoodwinked  or  influenced  to 
favor  it  by  the  methods  usually  adopted  with  legislators  of  doubtful 
honor  and  pliant  consciences.  The  imminent  danger  that  the  com- 
pany may  obtain  the  legislation  it  seeks  so  zealously  just  now,  is  that 
the  bill  is  under  manipulation  by  some  Democratic  members  whose 
unquestioned  legal  attainments  forbid  the  suspicion  that  they  are  ig- 
norant of  its  brazen  illegality. 

Prior  to  the  war  for  secession  which  demoralized  all  classes,  and 
notably  the  politicians,  a  Southern  Democratic  statesman  would 
rather  have  t)ef  n  charged  with  larceny  than  with  having  a  private  in- 
ter est  in  an  Act  of  Congress  the  effect  of  which  was  to  plunder  the 
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people  for  the  benefit  of  any  individual  or  corporation  fired  with  the 
ambition  and  greed  to  tax  tbe  commerce  of  the  world,  and  resorting 
to  shameless  and  inexcusably  illegal  means  to  compass  the  selfish 
object. 

Throughout  the  whole  history  of  federal  legislation,  no  scheme  has 
been  more  audaciously  presumptuous  than  that  of  the  adventurers 
who  have  proposed  to  execute  one  of  the  most  costly  enterprises  of 
modern  times — most  important  to  the  United  States,  and  of  essential 
import  to  every  other  nation,  and  this  too  without,  comparatively,  a 
dollar  for  its  prosecution,  relying  first  for  success  upon  their  financial 
ability  to  convert  their  bonds  by  placing  them  upon  the  markets  of 
the  world  and,  failing  therein,  resorting  to  address,  personal  influ- 
ence, inflited  public  sentimpnt  and  coalition  with  public  servants  to 
obtain  the  autograph  of  our  Uncle  Samuel  as  security  for  $100,000,000, 
though  his  experience  in  other  confidence  games  in  which  he  was 
forbidden  by  his  Constitution  to  indulge  should  have  taught  him  be 
must  again  pay  the  penally  of  his  credulity. 

As  a  business  scheme,  the  joint  ownership  and  directorship  is  an 
absurdity;  as  a  cooperative  project  it  is  an  insult  to  the  peoole  of 
these  Stales,  as  it  presupposes  inability  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  to  complete,  except  under  dual  ownership  and  control,  a  de- 
sign conceived  by  them  half  a  century  ago,  subsequently  demon- 
strated to  be  feasible  by  the  survey  of  their  engineers,  and  intended 
not  only  to  facilitate  the  commerce  of  this  country,  but  to  be  a  bene- 
faction, through  judicious  taxation  of  tonnage,  to  all  the  peoples  of 
the  earth.  Considered  as  a  constitutional  and  lawful  act,  every 
phase  of  the  Nicaragua  imbroglio  has  been  an  impeachment  of  the 
statesmanship  of  the  Democratic  party. 

Why  has  not  the  constitutionality  of  the  charter  and  every  amend- 
ment to  the  pending  bill  been  challenged?  Neither  the  excuse  of 
ignorance  nor  of  inadvertence  will  avail.  Against  the  .unconstitu- 
tionality of  the  grant  the  evidence  is  complete. 

August  18. —In  Convention.  Mr.  Madison  submitted,  in  order  to  be 
referred  to  the  committee  of  detail,  a  series  of  powers,  one  of  which 
was  "  A  power  to  grant  charters  of  corporation  in  cases  where  the  pub- 
lic good  may  req'iire  them,  and  the  authority  of  a  single  State  may  be 
incompetent.  Mr.  Pinckney,  on  f>ame  day,  also  submitted  a  number, 
among  which  was  "A  power  to  grant  charters  of  incorporation.'* 
August  22.— Mr.  Rutledge,  from  the  committee  to  whom  were  referred 
the  propositions  of  Mr.  Madison  and  Mr.  Pinckney,  reported  In  favor 
of  some  of  the  propositions,  but  not  for  a  grant  of  charters  of  incorpora- 
tion. 

In  Convention.  September  14,  1787.  Dr.  Franklin  moved  to  add 
after  the  words  "  post  roads,"  Article  I,  Section  8,  a  power  to  provide 
for  cutting  canals  where  deemed  necessary.  Mr.  Wilson  seconded  the 
motion.  Mr.  Madieou  (suggested  an  enlargement  of  the  motion  into 
"  A  power  to  grant  charters  of  incorporation  where  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  might  require,  and  the  legislative  provisions  of  the  in- 
dividual Stales  may  be  Incompetent.  Mr.  Randolph  seconded  the 
proposition.  Mr.  King:  The  States  will  be  prejudiced  aud  divided 
into  parties  by  it.  In  Philadelphia  and  New  York  it  will  be  referred 
to  tbe  establishment  of  a  bank,  which  has  been  a  subject  of  conten- 
tion in  those  cities.  In  other  places  it  will  be  referred  to  mercantile 
monopolies.  Col.  Mason  was  for  limiting  the  power  to  the  single  case 
of  canals.  He  was  afraid  of  monopolies  of  every  sort.  The  motion 
being  so  modified  as  to  admit  a  distinct  question,  specifying  and  lim- 
ited to  the  case  of  canals— Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Georgia,  aye— 3; 
New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  North  CaroUna,  South  Carolina,  no — 8.  Madison  Papers, 
pp.  462,  543,  544.   Journal  of  Constitution,  pp.  256,  310. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  company  with  a  fictitious  charter  proposing 
to  make  the  United  States  a  party  to  its  scheme  through  a  guarantee 
of  an  estimated  indebtedness  of  $100,000,000,  and  in  consideration  of 
the  guarantee  offers  to  transfer  certain  stock  and  a  designated 
share  of  control  in  the  operation  of  the  enterprise.  Even  if  the  grant 
of  incorporation  were  valid,  the  United  States,  for  want  of  constitu- 
tional power,  could  take  nothing  by  the  proposed  transfer.  Here  is 
the  proof :  "  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and  make 
all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  or  other 
property  belonging  to  the  United  States,'' 

The  only  property  which  Congress  has  the  power  to  dispose  of  or 
make  needlul  rules  or  regulations  respecting  is  the  territory  or  other 
property  belonging  to  the  United  States.  This  imaginary  corpora- 
tionjis  to  operate  on  territory  belonging  to  foreign  nations  and  Con- 
gress is  limited  by  the  Constitution  to  the  di';posal  and  regulation  of 
property  belonging  exclusively  to  the  United  States.  As  the 
property,  according  to  the  amended  bill,  is  to  be  jointly  held  by 
the  United  Slates,  by  the  Company  and  by  Nicaragua  and  Costa 
Rica,  Congress  can  neither  dispose  of  it  nor  make  any  regulation  con- 
cerning it;  hence  the  conferring  of  a  directorship  would  be  nugatory, 
and  the  transfer  of  a  share  of  the  bonds  would  be  a  void  act  for  want 
of  constitutional  power  to  acquire  property  which  is  to  be  held  jointly 
with  another.  As  Congress  can  neither  loan  money  nor  guarantee  a 
loan  made  by  any  person,  individual  or  corporate,  the  company  must 
either  prosecute  the  enterprise  with  its  own  funds  or  transfer  all  its 
title  and  interest  to  the  United  States  for  a  valuable  consideration. 

What  in  the  name  of  all  the  gods  at  once  is  the  matter  with  the 
politicians  at  Washington  ?  Have  the  heretofore  successful  plottings 
against  the  Constitution  fascinated  them?  Why,  this  amended  bill 
is  simply  an  application  of  the  parable  of  the  devil  taking  the  Savior 
up  on  a  high  mountain  ! 

What  was  the  meaning  of  the  late  election  ?  If  it  had  any  worthy 
of  consideration,  it  was  that  federal  legislation  must  hereafter  be  in 
the  interest  of  the  people  and  not  merely  for  those  who  can  purchase 
it;  that  the  conspiracy  between  Congress  and  the  bankers  and  bond- 
holders, the  traffic  between  it  and  the  manufacturers,  the  alliance  be- 
tween it  and  corporations,  and  the  pandering  for  votes  by  the  enroll- 
ment of  supposititious  pensioners  and  the  constant  violations  of  the 
Constitution  would  no  longer  be  tolerated. 

No  federal  system  has  ever  been  devised  so  perfectly  adapted  to 
the  government  of  a  free  people;  so  patriotic  in  conception;  so  per- 
spicuous in  purpose;  so  clear  in  expression — and,  in  conjunction  with 
the  debates  in  the  Convention  (fortunately  preserved  for  us)  —so 
definite  as  to  the  boundaries  of  its  powers. 

The  present  is  the  time  in  which,  and  the  guarantee  of  the  bonds 
of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  Company  the  object  against  which,  the 
friends  of  the  Constitution  should  make  a  determined  stand.  If  the 
Democratic  party  at  every  opportunity  justifies,  by  its  defense  of  the 
oracle  of  the  people,  the  flattering  preference  for  an  administration  of 
the  federal  GDvernment  by  it,  and  divines  truly  the  cause  for  the 
change,  its  term  of  service  will  continue  until  the  revolt  from  the  in- 
famous legislation  which  was  no  longer  endurable,  shall  have  become 
a  tradition. 

With  the  sentiment  of  the  people  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the 
ownership,  directorship  and  controllership  of  the  canal  by  the  United 
Slates,  the  abrogation  of  the  Clayton- Bui wer  treaty  is  a  foregone  con- 
clusion. The  Nicaragua  treaty  made  with  the  United  States,  which 
granted  a  strip  of  territory  three  miles  wide  on  each  side  of  the  canal, 
with  perpetual  right  of  way  across  its  territory,  together  with  other 
generous  and  valuable  inducements,  which  treaty  was  inconsiderately 
withdrawn  by  Mr.  Cleveland,  should  be  returned  to  the  Senate  at  his 
earliest  opportunity.  Its  revival  is  demanded  by  every  consideration 
which  should  actuate  a  patriot  and  statesman.  The  reimbursement 
of  the  Maritime  Company  lor  all  expenditures,  and  with  interest, 
is  not  to  be  controverted. 

This  being  done,  and  the  interocean  waterway  completed  and 
opened  to  commerce  under  the  just  and  beneficent  control  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  every  nation  will  participate  in  the  com- 
mon benefit.  Upon  the  western  coast,  in  every  hamlet  and  mart  of 
trade  its  revivifying  power  will  be  felt.  .So  potent  will  be  its  trans- 
forming influence  that  even  the  desert  lands  will  be  converted  into 
fertile  fields,  embellished  with  groves  of  fruit  and  adorned  with  flowers 
and  happy  homes.  What  wonder,  then,  considering  this  inspiring 
subject,  that,  with  fuller  evidence,  a  less  clouded  view,  and  maturer 
judgment,  tbe  Rural  had  cause  to  reverse  its  opinion  as  to  the 
proper  operation  and  ownership  of  the  Nicaragua  canal?  The  desire 
to  be  right  rather  than  consistent,  as  exemplified  in  this  instance,  will 
tend  to  evoke  greater  confidence  in  the  Rural  Press  and  secure  for 
i  t  a  more  extended  patronage. 

Truly,  Mr.  Editor,  I  can  say  that  I  know  of  one  who  admires  your 
candor  and  commends  your  better  service.  M.  N.  M. 


A  Letter  from  Tahiti. 

Papeari,  Tahiti,  Nov.  9,  1892. 

To  THE  Editor:  It  is  tpring  with  us  here.  All  vege- 
tation is  in  the  prime  of  its.  annual  growth.  Fruit  trees  of 
all  kinds  are  laden  with  their  rapidly  growing  fruits. 
Sumniier  will  soon  be  here  and  with  it  the  harvest  of  the 
orange  will  commence.  Orange  trees  are  well  laden  with 
fruit,  the  oranges  being  of  three  different  sizes.  The  first 
will  be  harvested  in  December  or  early  January,  and  the 
picking  will  continue  until  August. 

In  manyof  the  islands  a  little  south  and  also  westward, 
oranges  are  now  ripe.  The  seasons  on  the  different  islands 
differ  very  much,  although  they  may  be  separated  but  by 
a  few  degrees.  I  shall  endeavor  to  collect  exact  data  as 
to  time  of  ripening  of  the  fruit  upon  this  and  surrounding 
grou  ps. 

All  shipment  of  oranges  from  Tahiti  to  California  is 
considered  by  the  shippers  to  be  over;  and  unless  Cali- 
fornia should  suffer  the  complete  loss  of  a  crop,  the  ex- 
portation from  here  to  her  markets  will  be  an  enterprise 
entirely  of  the  past.  The  exportation  to  New  Zealand  will 
continue  until  Australia  comes  to  the  front  and  supplies 
the  market. 

The  once-beautiful  cocoanut  groves  of  Tahiti  are  seem- 
ingly a  complete  ruin.  A  palm  scale,  introduced  here,  has 
swept  the  groves  like  a  hot  blast  of  fire.  What  the  future 
holds  in  store  for  this  beautiful  tree  is  hard  to  tell,  but  they 
are  in  a  sorry  condition  now.  Elmo  R.  Meserve. 


A  Novel  Gopher  Killing  Method. 

Vacaville,  Dec.  27,  1892. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  you  to  day  a  novel  recipe  for 
killing  gophers.  It  is  this:  Catch  an  old  male  gopher. 
Tie  a  string  to  one  hind  leg  to  carry  him  by  and  start  out. 
Find  a  gopher  hole.  Open  it  with  a  spade  or  other  con- 
venient instrument.  Put  your  old  gopher  down  near  the 
mouth  of  the  hole  and  go  to  whipping  him.  He  will  soon 
begin  to  squeal.  Out  will  come  another  gopher,  on  the 
fight.  Knock  him  on  the  head.  Pick  up  your  "bait" 
gopher,  go  on  and  repeat  the  operation. 

This  novel  method  of  killing  gophers  is  practiced  by 
some  little  boys  in  this  vicinity,  who  kill  a  great  many  in 
that  way,  and  make  money  by  it,  too. 

The  theory  is  this:  The  gopher  is  a  terrible  thing  to 
fight — especially  the  old  males,  and  when  they  hear  the  old 
"  bait "  gopher  squealing  at  the  mouth  of  the  hole,  they  are 
sure  to  run  out  and  pitch  on  to  him,  when  they  are  easily 
killed.  W.  W.  Smith. 


The  Game  Law. 

When  the  game  law  was  amended  the  law  used  was  so 
ambiguous  that  a  great  many  consttued  it  to  mean  that 
game  used  for  food  could  be  killed  at  any  season  of  the 
year.  Of  course  it  was  never  intended  that  such  a  license 
should  be  granted. 

Crittenden  Robinson,  president  of  the  Sportsmen's  Asso- 
ciation, addressed  an  inquiry  to  the  Attorney-General  and 
received  in  reply  the  following: 

"  Yours  of  the  26th  ult  received.  I  agree  with  you  in  the 
construction  of  game  laws:  Section  626  Penal  Code,  Stat- 
utes of  1891,  page  472.  The  killing  of  game  is  not  ?naia  in 
se  or  wrong  of  itself,  but  is  wrong  only  when,  for  the  public 
good,  it  is  prohibited  by  statute.  The  best  of  citizens, 
throuijh  lack  of  acquaintance  with  law,  are  liable  to  violate  it. 

"  Under  the  eighth  paragraph  of  the  statute,  it  is  a  mis- 
demeanor to  kill  any  of  the  birds  or  other  animals  therein 
mentioned  at  any  time  oj  the  year,  whether  during  the  open 
or  closed  season,  'unless  the  carcass  of  such  animal  or  bird 
is  used  or  preserved  by  the  person  taking  or  slaying  it,  or  is 
sold  for  food.' 

"  This  was  enacted  to  prevent  the  wanton  and  wasteful 
destruction  of  game  by  persons  who  are  not  in  pursuit  of 
food  either  for  themselves  or  for  others,  but  who  kill  for 
mere  amusement  or  for  the  hides  of  animals.  The  law  is  a 
good  one  and  should  be  rigidly  enforced,  for  game  is  be- 
coming scarce  in  the  State,  and  the  food  supply  of  a  country 
cannot  be  too  great.  I  do  not  think  any  one  in  this  office 
ever  meant  to  express  views  differing  from  these." 


Why  are  Ducks  Scarce. 

The  Lincoln  News  Messenger  ventured  to  suggest  that 
the  prevalent  scarcity  of  wild  ducks  and  geese  this  season 
is  due  in  large  part  to  the  fact  that  carp  have  denuded  the 
lakes,  ponds  and  sloughs  of  plant  life,  and  the  Wheatland 
Four  Corners  responds  In  the  following  humorous  and  sar- 
castic vein: 

"  The  News-Messenger  is  no  doubt  right  in  the  theory 
for  we  have  heard  the  residents  along  Plumas  lake  and 
Feather  river  complain  of  the  carp.  In  some  places  they 
are  as  thick  as  mudhens,  and  have  a  similar  habit  of  mak- 
ing regular  rounds  upon  the  grain  and  pumpkin  fields  not 
farther  distant  than  fifty  miles  from  water.  The  carp  is  a 
carniverous  fish.  We  have  known  fishermen  who  have  lost 
the  soles  of  their  shoes  and  even  now  and  then  sacrificed  a 
leg  in  answer  of  the  carp's  jaw,  when  they  have  been  so 
negligent  as  to  angle  with  their  pedal  extremities  in  juzta- 
position  to  the  water.  Thousands  of  our  hunting  dogs  of 
the  choicest  breeds  have  hung  their  scalp  on  the  watery 
girdle  of  the  carp.  In  connection  with  game,  the  carp  has 
not  been  satisfied  in  robbing  the  fowls  of  daily  bread  by 
mowing  the  fields  for  miles  around,  but  have  taken  extreme 
delight  and  solid  comfort  in  grasping  the  ducks  by  the 
right  hand  as  they  swam  upon  the  water,  and  invite  them 
into  the  carps'  parlor  at  the  bottom  of  the  stream.  No 
doubt  the  carp  is  a  great  factor  in  the  game  question  and 
should  they  not  receive  congressional  appropriation  shortly, 
they  will  come  into  greater  prominence." 

The  season  of  "  orange  festivalo  "  has  begun  in  Cali- 
fornia. A  number  of  very  pretty  entertainments  have 
already  been  held  in  several  parts  of  the  state. 


The  Raisin  Situation. 

William  Harvey,  secretary  of  the  State  Raisin  Growers' 
Association,  when  asked  by  the  Fresno  Expositor  what  the 
present  raisin  situation  is,  said: 

"  Many  of  the  growers  have  received  cash  returns  for  all 
raisins  delivered  at  the  packing  houses  before  November 
1st.  The  average  price  received,  after  deducting  all  ex- 
penses, nets  the  grower  from  4^  to  5X  cents  per  pound. 
This  satisfactory  result  is  due  entirely  to  the  association. 

"  The  growers  who  have  not  done  so  well  as  this  are 
those  who  lost  control  of  their  raisins  by  taking  advances 
on  them. 

"  Those  who  received  these  prices  were  always  ready  to 
say  to  the  brokers  who  insisted  on  cutting  prices,  '  No,  the 
raisins  are  ours  and  we  will  not  sell  them  for  less  than  com- 
bination prices.    We  will  hold  them  first.' 

"  One  of  the  difficulties  which  the  raisin  market  has  had 
to  face  is  that  there  has  not  been  capital  enough  in  Fresno 
to  hold  the  raisins  till  the  consumption  in  the  East  should 
create  a  demand. 

"Brokers  in  San  Francisco  and  in  the  East  have  in  many 
cases  advanced  the  grower  the  freight,  and  often  more,  and 
in  exchange  for  this  favor,  taken  control  of  the  raisins. 

"  In  some  cases  many  carloads  have  been  sent  to  one 
city,  and  thus  a  glut  of  the  market  has  resulted,  and  the 
brokers  who  had  advanced  money  on  the  raisins  were 
mostly  concerned  in  getting  their  money  out  of  them. 

The  result  of  this  can  be  easily  understood.  The  rais- 
ins are  often  sacrificed. 

"One-half  of  the  pack  of  the  State  this  year,  equal  to 
1000  carloads,  was  sent  East,  and  was  sold  before  Novem- 
ber 1st  at  what  merchants  said  was  combination  prices. 

"The  second  half,  or  1000  carloads,  was  sent  to  large 
cities,  and  in  many  instances  the  price  has  not  been  satis- 
factory. 

"  Overproduction  of  raisins  is  a  myth.  It  is  in  no  way 
responsible  for  the  present  low  prices.  Judicious  market- 
ing will  remedy  any  evil  in  this  direction. 

"  One  great  difficulty  has  been  that  the  market  has  had 
to  face  several  small  growers  who  sell  their  crops  for  what 
they  can  get,  and  often  this  is  one,  one  and  one-half  or  two 
cents  a  pound.  These  raisins  have  been  forced  into  the 
market  in  competition  with  others  who  have  insisted  on 
combination  prices. 

"  This  has,  in  some  cases,  resulted  disastrously.  The 
brokers  were  not  willing  to  hold  the  umbrella  over  these 
small  growers  who  were  thus  slaughtering  prices,  and  the 
prices  have  been  broken,  and  in  some  instances  raisins 
have  been  sold  very  low." 

Thinking  it  would  be  a  good  item  of  news  to  publish  the 
names  of  a  hundred  or  more  growers  who  had  received  4J 
cents  or  more  for  their  raisins  this  year,  the  reporter  asked 
Mr  Harvey  for  such  a  list.  He  said  he  had  not  the  list 
made  out,  but  would  prepare  for  publication  a  good  list  of 
growers  of  this  county  who  had  received  these  prices. 


The  Orange  Crop. 

From  every  part  of  the  orange  region  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia there  comes  a  report  of  a  large  yield  of  citrus  fruit 
now  hastening  to  the  ripening.  A  Pomona  man,  who  was 
sent  out  by  Chicago  fruit  dealers  to  make  a  careful  esti- 
mate of  the  prospective  crop,  tells  us  that  but  once  before 
has  he  ever  seen  orange  trees  so  generally  well  filled  with 
fruit,  and  that  in  Pomona,  Ontario,  at  Santa  Anita,  and 
near  San  Gabriel,  he  found  the  most  enormous  crops  of  or- 
anges, tree  for  tree,  he  ever  saw.  At  Riverside  and  Red- 
lands  every  fruitgrower  reports  the  trees  heavy  with  fruit, 
and  the  same  statements  come  from  Santa  Ana  valley. 

Unless  some  climatic  calamity,  now  unforseen,  occurs 
between  this  time  and  next  March,  there  will  be  literally 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  flow  into  the  hands  of 
the  orangegrowers  of  Southern  California.  We  shall  have 
the  best  market  for  our  citrus  fruits  for  several  years.  The 
buyers  are  offering,  even  as  early  as  this  in  the  season, 
$1.20  and  $1.35  a  box  for  Seedlings  and  $2  50  for  Navels, 
with  the  prospect  of  an  unprecedentedly  large  yield,  too.  We 
all  remember  prosperous  orange  seasons  when  the  market 
has  opened  on  $1  a  box  for  Seedlings  and  $2  for  Navels, 
and  when  March  came  the  price  rose  to  $1.50  for  Seed- 
lings and  $3  for  Navels. 

The  prospect  for  the  orangegrowers  is  bright  indeed  and 
(that  is,  barring  climatic  conditions)  for  a  royal  season  of 
prosperity — unusually  good  prices  for  fruit  and  and  a  great 
crop.    Who  could  ask  for  more  'i — Pomona  Progress. 


Weather  for  January. 

The  local  weather  bureau  gives  out  the  following  facts 
relative  to  weather  during  the  month  of  January,  from  data 
compiled  by  observation  covering  a  range  of  twenty-one 
years:  Mean  or  normal  temperature,  50.4°.  The  warmest 
January  was  that  of  1873  and  1877,  with  an  average  of  54  6.° 
The  coldest  January  was  that  of  1890,  with  an  average  of 
46.2°.  The  highest  temperature  during  any  January  was 
73°  on  the  6th,  1887.  The  lowest  temperature  during  any 
January  was  29°  on  the  15th,  1888.  Precipitation  of  rain 
and  melted  snow:  Average  for  the  month,  4.67  inches. 
The  greatest  monthly  precipitation  was  11.97  inches  in 
1878.  The  least  monthly  precipitation  was  0.98  inches  in 
1891.  The  greatest  amount  of  precipitation  recorded  in 
any  24  consecutive  hours  was  4  67  inches  on  the  29th,  1881. 
The  greatest  amount  of  snowfall  recorded  in  24  consecu- 
tive hours  (record  extending  to  winter  of  1884-5  only)  was 
3.7  inches  on  February  5th,  1887. 


Gleaningb  in  Olive  Colture.— Under  this  title  Mr 
John  S.  Oalkins,  of  Pomona,  has  issued  a  neat  eight-page 
circular  on  olive  propagation,  planting  and  culture,  olive 
as  a  street  tree,  etc.  The  circular  will  be  sent  free  to  all 
applicants. 


December  31,  1892. 
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Horticulture. 


Echoes  of  the  Fruitgrowers'  Convention.  ■ 

Monterey,  Dec.  15. 

To  THE  Editor: — As  your  reporter  failed  to  give  me  a 
single  line  in  his  report  I  must  needs  report  myself,  as  I 
wish  certain  suggestions  I  made  in  the  convention  to  go  on 
record.  I  think  the  discussion  on  "  Transportation  of 
Fruits"  was  the  first  subject  that  brought  "Berwick  of 
Monterey  "  to  his  feet. 

He  wanted,  and  he  wants,  to  make  every  fruitgrower  and 
farmer  of  this  State  realize  the  importance  to  Californian 
agriculture  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal.  He  pointed  out  that 
it  would,  when  built,  save  our  products  5000  miles  of  torrid 
zone  transport.  There  would  be  one  journey  of  say  2500 
miles  through  tropical  heat*  instead  of  two  different  spells 
each  of  3500  odd  miles.  The  eastward  bound  ship-freight 
would  reach  its  destination  in  four  weeks,  instead  of  four 
months,  etc.,  etc.;  so  he  proposed  the  resolution,  which 
■was  afterward  carried,  favoring  the  construction  of  that  | 
canal  by  the  U.  S.  Government  direct,  and  instructing  the  , 
Secretary  of  the  State  Board  to  urge  immediate  action  to 
that  end  on  our  Congressmen  and  Senators. 

The  railroad  resolutions  were  also  oflfered  by  him.    One  ' 
of  these  propounded  the  proposition  that  it  was  for  the  best  I 
interests  of  this  nation  that  our  Government  should  spend  ; 
money  in  transcontinental  railroads  rather  than  in  in-  1 
creasing  our  supernumerary  ironclads.    Berwick  of  Mon-  1 
terey  believed  with  George  Washington  that  "  overgrown 
military  (or  naval)  establishments  are  inimical  to  liberty, 
and  are  particularly  hostile  to  republican  liberty."  Every 
additional  ironclad  was  an  additional  chance  of  foreign 
embroilment,  as  the  Chilean  episode  proved.  Wherever 
Jack  went  ashore  "Barbary  Coast  "  allurements  were  apt  to 
get  him  into  trouble,  and  might  involve  this  great  nation. 
What  was  the  matter,  anyhow,  with  Government  ownership 
of  railroads  ?    The  railroad  system,  great  as  it  is,  is  only 
an  extension  and  improvement  of  our  common  road  system. 
There  are  more  common  roads  to-day  than  there  are  rail- 
roads; and  the  Government  owns  and  keeps  in  repair  (or 
out  ot  repair)  ail  our  highways  and  byways.    Then  why 
not  our  railways  ?    But  Mr.  Aiken  and  the  resolution  com- 
mittee would  have  none  of  Berwick's  radical  ideas,  and  the 
convention,  something  doubtfully,  backed  the  committee. 
WASH  OR  NO  WASH. 

Bug  kill  bug,  or  wash  kill  bug,  was  warmly  agita'ed. 
Berwick  believed  that  whiie  we  were  awaiting  the  coming 
bug  our  orchards  were  beicg  ruined  by  the  present  bug. 
He  had  been  round  Pajaro  lately  and  seen  the  apple  trees 
sorely  afflicted  by  woolly  aphis  and  some  leaf  louse.  While 
we  were  fiddling,  Pvome  was  burning  !  So  he  used  sprays. 
He  beiieved  strongly  in  hygiene  for  the  orchardist  and  for 
the  orchard  as  well;  so  he  uses  washes  lo  keep  his  trees 
clean  and  healthy,  free  from  moss  and  lichens  and  aught 
detrimental. 

CALIFORNIA'S  FRUIT  DROPSY. 

Some  who  held  up  to  the  convention  the  old  bogey  of 
overproduction,  spoke  of  it  as  an  impending  dropsy. 

Berwick  of  Monterey  thought  the  best  way  of  ward- 
ing off  dropsy  was  to  keep  up  a  good  circulation.  Build 
two  or  three  Government  transcontinental  railroads  and 
circulate  your  fruit  product  rapidly  and  cheaply  and  there 
will  be  no  dropsy.  We  have  just  passed,  said  he,  what 
has  been  called  a  campaign  of  political  education;  we 
want  now  a  campaign  of  fruit-eating  education.  There  are 
millions  and  millions  of  money  annually  worse  than  wasted 
on  patent  medicines;  teach  our  people  to  eat  good,  whole- 
some fruit,  instead  of  worrying  their  insides  with  patent 
pills  and  potions,  and  you  will  have  a  happier  and  healthier 
race  of  Americans  and  no  fruit  dropsy  in  California.  Teach 
them  to  eat  fruit  as  the  Berwick  family  do — about  a  pound 
each  every  day  of  their  lives — and  there  will  be  no  over- 
production. 

LOW  HEADS  FOR  TREES. 

B.  of  M.  believed  in  low  pruning.  He  was  asked  for 
any  law  of  nature  to  support  his  theory.  Knowing  at  the 
CQoment  of  no  law  of  nature  he  at  least  knew  of  a  law  of 
grace,  the  law  of  humility,  the  low  head.  "  God  resisteth 
the  proud  but  giveth  grace  to  the  humble."  The  high- 
headed  tree  is  very  apt  to  break  down,  is  inaccessible  and 
inconvenient.  Systems  were  proved  by  results.  B.  tried 
to  please  his  trees  and  his  trees  reciprocated  and  pleased 
him.  He  had  taken  42  boxes  of  apples  from  a  single  low- 
headed  tree. 

USING  COUNTY  FAIRS  AS  FRUIT  EXCHANGES. 

Another  resolution  handed  to  the  committee  by  the  same 
B.  was  to  the  effect  that  our  county  fairs  would  be  of  more 
practical  benefit  if  the  old  European  usage  were  adopted — 
of  making  them  meeting  places  of  buyers  and  sellers  of 
local  products,  such  as  dried  fruits  and  dairy  products,  etc  , 
rather  than  allow  them  to  become  perambulatory  centers 
of  gambling  and  vice.  Fairs  are  still  used  in  older  coun- 
tries for  this  advantageous  meeting  of  traders  and  pro- 
<lucers  !    Why  not  in  California? 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  VISIT. 

Quite  a  number  of  the  fruitgrowers  visited  the  State 
Normal  School  and  listened  to  the  morning's  prayerful  and 
patriotic  music  feelingly  rendered,  subsequent  to  which 
Prof.  Childs  asked  if  any  fruitgrower  would  address  the 
school,  and  meeting  no  response,  singled  out  Berwick  of 
Monterey  and  called  on  him.  He,  rising  to  the  occasion, 
expressed  the  pleasure  he  always  felt  in  meeting  young 
California.  He  had  great  respect  for  youth,  alike  in  its 
past,  present  and  future  tense.  "  In  the  past  as  something 
that  once  was  mine;  in  the  present  lovely  and  pleasant  as  I 
see  it  before  me;  in  the  future  as  a  thing  that  we  old  fel- 
lows hope  to  regain  and  enjoy  eternally."  He  begged  the 
young  folks  not  to  leave  school  thanking  God  their  cduca- 
cation  was  finished,  but  glad  that  it  was  just  beginning. 


He  knew  no  enjoyment  in  life  greater  than  the  reception  of 
a  new  idea.    That  was  why  the  fruitgrowers  had  met  in 
convention — old  as  they  were — to  try  and  learn  something 
each  from  the  other.    There  were  not  only  things  to  learn 
in  life,  but,  unfortunately,  things  to  unlearn.    So  they  must 
not  be  discouraged  if  they  had  to  change  their  opinions. 
He  would  offer  them  a  verse  of  Holmes'  as  a  motto: 
"  Yet  in  opinions  look  not  always  back, 
Your  wake  is  nothing,  mind  the  coming  track  ! 
Leave  what  you've  done  for  what  you  have  to  do ! 
Don't  be  consistent;  but  be  simply  true  !  " 

That  was  the  one  thing  needful;  to  be  ready  to  follow  the 
truth  regardless  of  where  it  might  lead.  It  can  never  lead 
amiss.  Edward  Berwick. 
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National  Forestry. 

Lamanda  Park,  Los  Angeles  Co. 
To  the  Editor: — National  forestry  is  based  upon  two 
grounds — first,  the  advantage  of  maintaining  forest  produc- 
tion by  the  control  of  forests  by  an  undying  corporation 
like  the  State.  Under  this  head  come  the  prevention  of 
waste,  the  prevention  of  fire,  the  regulation  of  ripe  timber- 
cutting  and  provision  for  the  reproduction  of  the  most  use- 
ful forest  growths.  A  forest  management  with  this  o'oject 
alone  would  also  have  to  arrange  for  the  exploitation  of  all 
the  resources  of  forest  lands,  other  than  forest  products 
themselves.  These  interests  would  comprise  water  devel- 
opments, reservoirs,  mines,  quarries,  game,  fish,  travelers 
for  health  or  pleasure,  and,  in  places,  pasture. 

The  object  of  regulating  these  last  uses  of  forest  lands 
would  not  be  to  curtail  or  vex  them,  but  to  prevent  useless 
waste  and  destruction  of  the  forests  by  carelessness  and 
fire. 

The  reason  that  national  forest  management  is  advanta- 
geous to  secure  a  continued  supply  of  lumber  and  other 
forest  products,  is  that  private  or  even  State  management 
cannot  give  a  uniform  system  or  a  uniform  protection,  nor 
consider  the  forests  from  any  better  point  than  a  narrow 
and  purely  individual  or  local  one. 

Thus,  in  individual  or  State  ownership,  a  good  system 
adjoining  an  indifferent  or  a  bad  one  would  be  constantly 
subjected  to  the  dangers  of  trespass,  depredation  and  fire 
growing  out  of  the  bad  one.  So,  also,  a  system  in  regard 
to  some  particular  forest  product,  like  tar,  might  be  good 
policy,  give  returns  and  maintain  product,  if  uniform  and 
general,  while  it  might,  and  probably  would,  be  both  costly 
and  useless  if  individual  or  local. 

Besides  this,  a  national  system  would  necessarily  con- 
sider the  forest  from  a  wide  and  general  view  as  to  locality, 
product  and  time. 

As  to  locality,  a  national  system  would  consider,  for  in- 
stance, the  interests  of  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Missouri  and 
all  the  States  upon  the  water  system  heading  in  Dakota. 
An  individual  system  would  not  consider  such  interests  at 
all.  A  Dakota  system  would  only  consider  Dakota  and 
pay  no  heed  to  the  other  States. 

As  to  product,  an  individual  system  could  only  consider 
individual  interest;  a  State  system  could  only  consider 
State  interest.  In  neither  case  could  national  and  general 
interests  be  provided  for. 

As  to  time:  The  most  important  forest  product,  lumber, 
requires  a  very  long  period  of  time  to  come  to  its  highest 
economic  value.  One,  two  and  often  three  or  more  gen- 
erations must  be  born  and  die  before  a  forest  comes  to 
maturity.  This  fact  makes  it  plain  that  no  individual  sys- 
tem can  ever  adequately  provide  for  the  reproduction  of 
forests.  To  secure  the  reprodnction  of  the  most  valuable 
timber  requires  scientific  management  covering  many 
years  of  intelligent  and  watchful  care. 

That  this  care  pays  handsomely  we  know  from  the  re- 
turns of  national  forest  management  in  Europe,  but  indi- 
vidual interests,  especially  in  this  country,  even  if  capable 
of  a  uniform  and  broad  policy,  can  never  be  expected  to 
expend  care  and  money  for  rewards  to  be  enjoyed  only  by 
generations  yet  unborn. 

While  the  first  ground  for  a  national  forest  management 
is  important,  the  second  is  essential. 

The  second  ground  for  a  national  forest  system  is  based 
on  the  demonstrated  necessity  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
certain  forest  area  to  secure  the  highest  agricultural  prod- 
uct from  any  given  territory,  and,  second,  on  the  demon- 
strated necessity  for  a  certain  forest  covering  on  water- 
sheds. The  first  base  is  due  to  the  influence  of  forests  on 
winds,  frosts,  climatic  extremes,  and  on  their  probable 
effect  on  the  character  and  distribution,  if  not  on  the  quan- 
tity, of  the  rainfall.  The  second  base  is  due  to  the  influ- 
ence of  forests  on  the  delivery  of  rainfall  into  springs  and 
streams.  As  any  watershed  is  forested,  so  is  the  delivery 
of  its  rainfall  affected.  If  it  be  adequately  forested,  the 
rainfall  will  be  detained  and  seep  into  the  ground  to  appear 
in  the  springs  and  streams  in  a  perennial  and  even  deliv- 
ery. If  it  be  denuded  and  bare,  the  delivery  of  the  rain- 
fall will  be  short  in  time  and  floodlike  in  character.  The 
watercourses  in  such  districts  always  are  of  torrential 
character.  The  rainfall  tends  to  become  diluvial  in  char- 
acter and  its  delivery  is  so  in  fact.  The  water  delivery  is 
alterna'ely  dangerous  in  its  excess,  in  its  detritus-carrying 
and  detritus-dnmping,  and  in  its  erosive  power,  while  the 
sudden  flood  flow  of  the  rains  precludes  the  possibility  of  a 
perennial  supply.  The  water  is  gone  and  the  stream  bed 
is  now  a  raging  torrent,  and  now  a  dry  and  arid  waste.  Ir- 
rigation, domestic  wa'er  and  the  value  of  streams  for  navi- 
gation are  all  diminished  or  destroyed  by  an  undue  denu- 
dation of  the  watersheds. 

Iteration  has  worn  through  the  shell  of  prejudice  and  in- 
difference, and,  reenforced  by  actual  recent  and  recurring 
experience,  has  made  California  a  community  demanding 
immediate  forest  protection  for  its  watersheds. 

We  favor  the  Paddock  forest  bill.  At  the  same  time  we 
would  have  preferred  our  own  bill  introduced  long  years 


ago,  which  provided  for  the  withdrawal  of  all  Government 
lands  in  forest  and  for  a  system  of  management  of  the 
same.  The  Paddock  bill  is  probably  a  more  practicable 
measure.  It  provides  for  the  management  and  care  of 
forest  reservations  made  and  to  be  made.  It  consequently 
looks  to  a  policy  of  initiative  and  growth  and  avoids  the 
difficulty  of  creating  suddenly  a  large  forest  force  and 
changing  all  at  once  the  entire  neglect  of,  and  freedom  for 
depredation  and  waste  in,  the  Government  forest  lands.  On 
the  other  hand,  every  day  that  passes  reduces  the  Govern- 
ment forest  holdings  and  increases  the  waste  due  to  care- 
lessness and  fire.  The  situation  reminds  one  of  the  Roman 
legend  of  the  Sibylline  books. 

Whatever  defects  the  Paddock  bill  may  have,  it  is  good 
— doubtless  the  best  we  can  now  expect — and  should  be 
heartily  supported. 

Granges,  Farmers'  Alliance  units,  irrigation  communities 
and  all  those  on  streams  that  would  have  their  flood  action 
dangerously  increased  by  undue  forest  denudation,  should 
send  petitions  to  Congress  now,  praying  for  the  passage  of 
Senator  Paddock's  forest  bill,  S.  2763,  favorably  reported 
and  on  the  Senate  calendar.  Abbot  Kinney. 


©HE   jStoCK  *^AF^D. 


Tuberculosis  in  Cattle. 

Written  for  the  RuBAb  Press. 
The  two  greatest  scourges  the  dairyman  has  to  contend 
with  are  abortion  and  tuberculosis,  the  latter  being  equal 
to  consumption  in  human  beings.  Both  milk  and  meat 
from  tuberculous  animals  are  very  properly  considered  un- 
fit for  human  food,  though,  possibly  the  danger  has  been 
overrated. 

Steers  are  at  all  times  comparatively  free  from  the  dis- 
ease, so  that  the  danger  of  human  beings  contracting  con- 
sumption from  the  use  of  meat  from  that  class  of  cattle  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum. 

In  regard  to  the  danger  arising  from  using  the  milk  of 
consumptive  cows,  there  is  great  difference  of  opinion, 
some  holding  that  its  use  is  dangerous  in  any  and  all 
stages  of  the  disease  of  the  cow,  while  others  contend  that 
it  is  only  when  the  udder  becomes  affected  with  tubercles 
that  there  is  danger  in  using  the  milk.  An  account  of 
some  experiments  given  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  for  1891,  goes  far  to  sustain  the  correctness  of 
the  opinion  maintained  by  the  latter  class. 

Two  Jersey  cows  (Nos.  155  and  156)  which  were 
markedly  aflfected  with  tuberculosis,  were  received  by  the 
department  on  the  28th  of  February,  1891.  The  following 
is  an  outline  of  the  experiment  made  with  the  use  of  milk 
from  the  two  cows,  and  the  result:  "  March  i8th,  two 
guinea  pigs  were  inoculated  with  the  milk  of  each  cow.  At 
the  same  time  two  young  pigs  were  being  fed  with  the 
milk  daily.  April  4th,  four  fresh  pigs  were  inoculated,  two 
with  the  milk  of  each  cow.  Cow  No.  156  died  June  5th, 
with  extensive  generalized  tuberculosis.  The  udder  was 
carefully  examined,  but  no  tuberculous  deposits  could  be 
detected.  The  four  guinea  pigs  were  killed  after  a  period 
ranging  from  one  and  one-half  to  four  months  after  inocu- 
lation, but  no  trace  of  tuberculosis  could  be  seen  in  any  of 
them.  Cow  No.  155  died  June  24.h.  The  tuberculosis 
changes  were  equally  advanced,  the  udder  intact.  The  four 
guinea  pigs  inoculated  with  milk  from  this  animal  were  also 
free  from  tuberculosis.  On  June  22d,  two  days  before  the 
death  of  this  cow,  two  guinea  pigs  were  inoculated  with 
the  milk,  which  had  by  this  time  nearly  given  out. 
Both  guinea  pigs  were  killed  Oct  loth.  In  one  of  these, 
tuberculosis  was  present,  but  in  a  slight  degree  only.  The 
animal  had  grown  fat  and  bad  failed  to  show  the  disease 
during  life.  The  two  pigs  which  had  received  the  milk 
daily  were  killed,  but  no  tuberculosis  lesions  detected." 

It  thus  appears  that  two  pigs  were  fed  on  milk  from  con- 
sumptive cows  for  a  period  of  about  seven  months,  without 
any  ill  effects.  The  only  case  of  injury  was  to  one  of  the 
guinea  pigs,  in  a  very  slight  degree,  inoculated  some  days 
before  the  death  of  one  of  the  cows,  when  the  secretion  of 
milk  had  almost  ceased;  a  few  tubercle  bacilli  were  present 
in  this  m.ilk.  The  cow  from  which  this  milk  was  obtained,  at 
the  time  was  probably  in  such  an  emaciated  condition  that 
no  conscientious  dairyman  would  ever  think  of  using  milk 
from  a  cow  in  such  a  state.  The  greatest,  and  almost  the 
only  danger,  then,  appears  to  be  in  the  use  of  milk  from  an 
affected  udder.  But  there  is  danger  also  in  not  knowing 
when  the  udder  is  affected,  which  will  almost  always  be  the 
case  long  before  there  isa  visible  enlargement  of  the  milk  ves- 
sels. So  insidious  in  its  nature  is  the  disease  that  the  cow 
is  often  very  far  gone  before  the  owner  suspects  that  there 
is  anything  wrong. 

Cows  that  are  fed  on  stimulating,  or  unwholesome  food 
are  most  liable  to  be  attacked.  The  system  of  forcing,  as 
it  were,  cows  to  give  larger  quantities  of  milk  than  they  are 
by  nature  and  constitution  adapted  for,  has  a  tendency  to 
weaken  the  natural  disease-resisting  powers,  consequently 
herds  so  treated  are  most  likely  to  have  the  largest  per- 
centage of  prematurely  worn-out  cows,  and  such  as  are 
most  liable  to  succumb  to  contagious  diseases  of  any  kind. 
Consumption  is  now  generally  considered  as  coming  un- 
der that  head,  consequently  every  dairyman  who  is  alive 
to  his  own  interests  will  see  it  to  be  his  duty  to  get  rid  of 
all  suspicious  cows  immediately  upon  the  first  indications 
of  disease.  To  do  so  will  inure  to  his  own  benefit. 
There  is  no  known  cure  for  the  disease.  It  was  at  one 
time  hoped  that  the  effect  of  the  Koch  lymph,  or  tuberculin 
would  be  curative,  but  we  believe  experience  does  not  con- 
firm it  as  a  fact.  However,  as  a  test  for  tuberculosis  it  is 
likely  to  prove  valuable. 

The  great  difficulty  has  heretofore  been  in  diagnosing  the 
disease  and  detecting  it  in  its  early  stages.  There  is  now 
practical  evidence  to  show  that  the  use  of  "  tuberculin  "  may 
overcome  that  difficulty.  Bulletin  No.  21  Pennsylvania  Ag- 
ricultural Experiment  Station,  by  Dr.  K.  P.  Armsby, 
affords  proof  of  this. 

Passing  over  the  tests  made  at  the  station  by  Dr.  Pear- 
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son  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  which  showed,  by 
the  Koch  test,  two  of  the  cows,  Gertrude  and  Carmina,  to 
be  aflfected,  we  give  the  report  of  the  test  by  physical  ex- 
amination as  compared  with  the  Koch  test: 

At  this  pDint  Hon.  Thomas  J.  Edge,  Secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  suggested  that  the  opportunity 
be  utilized  to  make  a  comparison  between  this  new  method 
for  the  detection  of  the  disease  and  the  older  and  more 
common  method  by  physical  examination,  and  offered  for 
this  purpose  the  services  of  the  veterinirian  of  the  board, 
Dr.  F.  Bridge  of  Philadelphia.  In  view  of  the  interest  at- 
taching to  the  subject  this  offer  was  gladly  embraced,  and 
Dr.  Bridge  accordingly  came  to  the  station  on  July  29,  and, 
without  previous  knowledge  of  which  animals  were  indi- 
cated by  the  Koch  test  as  tuberculous,  made  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  herd.  Two  cows — Lavender  and  Carmina 
— were  pronounced  tuberculous,  and  two  others — Cowslip 
and  Rosella — as  very  probably  so,  and  it  was  recommended 
that  all  four  be  slaughtered.  All  the  other  animals  of  the 
herd  were  pronounced  free  from  tuberculosis. 

The  following  comparison  shows  the  results  of  the  two 
methods  of  examination: 

Name  of  Cow,  Koch  Test,  Physical  Examination. 

Carmina,  Tuberculous,  Tuberculous, 

Gertrude,  Tuberculous,  Not  tuberculous. 

Lavender,  Not  tuberculous,  Tuberculous. 

Cowslip  Not  tuberculous,        Probably  tuberculous. 

Rosella,  Not  tuberculous,        Probably  tuberculous. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  two  methods  agreed  in  only  one 
case  out  of  the  five. 

All  five  animals  were  slaughtered  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day,  the  post-mortem  examinations  being  conducted 
by  Drs.  Bridge  and  Pearson  with  the  following  results: 

"  Carmina." — Bronchial  glands  of  the  left  side  as  large 
as  walnuts,  cheesy  and  calcareous.  On  middle  lobe  of 
right  lung  a  tubercular  abscess  the  size  of  a  walnut  and 
several  tubercules  the  size  of  small  peas  were  found;  a  well- 
developed  case  of  tuberculosis. 

"  Gertrude.'^ — Bronchial  glands  of  right  lung  as  large  as 
hickory  nuts  and  containing  cheesy  deposits.  Tubercular 
mass  the  size  of  a  hickory  nut  found  in  upper  end  of  pos- 
terior portion  of  right  lung;  hepatized  area  3x2  inches  on 
top  of  posterior  lobe  of  right  lung  and  containing  cheesy 
abscesses  or  tubercules  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  the  size  of 
hickory  nuts.  Numerous  tubercules  the  siza  of  a  psa,  sur- 
rounded by  thick,  fibrous  capsules,  cheesy  at  the  center  and 
surrounded  by  red  zones,  found  scattered  through  the 
omentum;  a  well-developed  and  clear  case  of  tuberculosis. 

"  Lavettder." — Has  severe  bronchitis  of  right  lung;  also 
pleurisy;  great  thickening  of  the  pleura;  fibrous  masses  at- 
tached to  the  costal  pleura;  no  tuberculosis. 

"  Cowslip." — Severe  acute  bronchitis  in  anterior  lobe  of 
right  lung;  no  tuberculosis. 

"  Rosella." — Bronchitis  and  pneumouia;  no  tuberculosis. 
In  brief  it  was  found: 

1.  That  both  animals  which  gave  a  temperature  reaction 
with  the  Koch  test  were  tuberculous. 

2.  That  no  one  of  the  animals  slaughtered  which  ^failed 
to  give  such  a  reaction  was  tuberculous. 

3.  That  |all  the  non-tuberculosis  animals  slaughtered 
had  some  lung  lesion  which  deceived  an  experienced  Tat» 
erinarian  into  the  belief  that  they  were  tuberculous. 

The  results  of  the  test  are  strongly  confirmatory  of  the 
value  of  the  Koch  test  as  a  means  of  diagnosis. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  diagnosing  tubercu- 
losis by  the  Koch  test  is  reliable  when  in  scientific  hands. 
It  is,  however,  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  experimental  stage. 
Should  future  experiments  agree  in  proving  it  to  be  a  sure 
test,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  disease  should  not  be  com- 
pletely held  in  check,  if  not  stamped  out,  whenever  a  law 
has  been  passed  declaring  it  to  be  a  contagious  disease  to 
be  treated  as  for  instance  pleuro  pneumonia  has  been. 


II[he  X)/^'RY. 


A  Model  Dairy  Ranch. 

A  writer  in  the  Sutler  County  Farmer  visited,  and  thus 
describes,  the  model  dairy  ranch  of  Mr.  Lafranchi,  two 
miles  east  of  Sebastopol: 

The  buildings  are  far  better  than  the  average,  and  con- 
sist of  a  good  dwelling-house,  near  it  a  new  kitchen  and 
dinii)g-room,  every  window  of  which  has  wire  flyscreens 
The  granary  and  wagon-house  are  conveniently  divided, 
and  the  very  large  barn  is  also  very  carefully  planned  in 
this  respect.  Even  the  feeding-sheds  for  the  calves  are 
kept  in  good  repair.  The  milk  and  butter-houses  are  lo 
cated  in  the  shade  of  two  large  trees  between  the  house 
and  the  barn,  and  being  located  on  the  highest  ground  and 
in  the  shade,  are  very  cool  in  the  summer.  The  west  part 
of  the  ranch,  like  a  great  portion  of  the  soil  in  the  Sebas 
topol  vicinity,  is  a  light,  sandy  loam,  while  the  eastern  por- 
tion is  a  heavier  loam  and  adobe.  Hay  is  the  main  crop, 
very  little  grain,  if  any,  being  grown.  For  hay  he  seeds 
with  black  oats  and  thinks  there  is  as  much  money  in  hay, 
take  it  one  year  after  another,  as  in  grain,  with  much  less 
trouble. 

Now  we  come  to  the  part  in  which  we  were  most  inter 
ested.  We  were  first  shown  the  dairy,  which  will  number 
74  cows  the  coming  season.  Among  the  fresh  cows  we 
were  surprised  to  find  no  full-blood  stock,  and  when  asked 
in  regard  to  it,  Mr.  Lafranchi  said  he  "selected  for  milk 
and  not  for  blood."  We  examined  nearly  every  cow  and 
found  every  sign  of  good  milkers.  The  cows  were  in  good 
condition  and  easy  to  milk.  Instead  of  leaving  them  out 
to  suffer  from  the  storms,  they  are  kept  in  the  barn,  where 
a  bountiful  supply  of  good  hay  is  before  them.  Here  is 
where  the  maxim,  "  Feed  your  cows  if  you  expect  them  to 
feed  you,"  is  fully  demonstrated. 

Mr.  Lafranchi  says  if  he  were  going  to  select  blooded 
stock  for  milking  qualities  he  would,  from  his  experience, 
prefer  the  Jersey  and  Durham  cross,  and  we  find  him  not 
alone  in  this  selection. 

When  asked  if  he  could  make  money  in  the  dairying 


business,  Mr.  Lafranchi  said  he  was  doing  very  well  in  the 
business  and  is  satisfied  wtth  it. 

Our  next  visit  was  to  the  butter-making  department — first 
the  milkroom.  Here  we  found  a  large,  clean  room,  on  one 
side  of  which  were  the  milk-racks,  constructed  as  follows: 
A  board  of  suitable  width  is  placed  at  each  end  and  others 
at  every  few  feet  the  entire  length  of  the  rack.  Into  the 
edges  of  these  pieces  (which  are  placed  on  end)  are  set 
narrow  strips  on  which  the  pans  rest,  thus  giving  the  air  a 
chance  to  reach  the  most  possible  surface  of  the  pans. 
This  plan  is  the  one  adopted  both  West  and  East,  and  has 
been  found  preferable  where  the  cream  is  raised  in  pans. 

The  milk  is  strained  into  a  large,  galvanized  iron  tank, 
and  from  there,  by  means  of  a  faucet,  is  drawn  off  into  the 
pans.  By  this  method,  all  specks  are  kept  out  of  the  milk, 
which  method  has  a  decided  advantage  over  the  practice  of 
straining  into  the  pans  direct  from  the  pail  in  which  the 
milking  was  done,  as  it  is  impossible  in  this  way  to  avoid 
specks  of  dirt  getting  into  the  milk,  which  is  always  detri- 
mental to  fine-flavored  butter.  A  stove  in  the  room  keeps 
the  temperature  even,  and  from  experiments,  Mr.  Lafranchi 
has  found  he  gets  the  most  cream  from  his  milk  with  the 
temperature  at  about  60  or  61  degrees,  by  an  accurate 
thermometer  which  hangs  in  the  milkroom,  which  room  is 
devoted  to  milk  only. 

Adjoining  the  milkroom  is  the  butter  department.  In 
this  room  is  the  60-gallon  Petaluma  churn,  manufactured 
by  the  Petaluma  planing  mill.  It  is  simply  an  oblong  box 
hung  on  centers  at  the  ends,  which  is  revolved  by  horse- 
power, and  the  falling  of  the  cream  produces  the  butter. 
There  are  no  breakers  inside.  A  churn  of  this  kind  re- 
quires careful  attention,  as,  it  being  square,  more  care  to 
cleanse  the  corners  thoroughly  must  be  observed.  After 
washing-  and  scalding  the  churn,  Mr.  Lafranchi  again 
rinses  tt  in  briny  water,  thus  insuring  sweetness.  He  says 
15  minutes  is  the  usual  time  required  to  churn  the  cream 
into  butter. 

The  butter  is  washed  in  the  churn  and  salted  with  the 
best  Liverpool  salt,  which  is  sifted  before  being  put  into  the 
butter,  thereby  not  only  freeing  the  salt  from  any  dirt,  but 
also  keeping  out  lumps  which  too  often  are  found  in  even 
well-known  brands  of  butter.  Mr.  Lafranchi  has  an  abun- 
dance of  pure  water  to  use  in  his  butter-making,  and  so 
careful  is  he  in  this  respect  that  only  galvanized  iron  pipes 
are  laid  for  conducting  water  used  in  the  butter-making 
process. 

Passing  into  a  third  room,  we  found  ourselves  in  the 
storeroom,  which  is  quite  empty  now.  Mr.  Lafranchi  ships 
no  butter,  he  finding  a  ready  sale  for  it  in  Santa  Rosa,  sell- 
ing mostly  to  the  stores  and  hotels,  and  supplying  a  few 
private  parties  who  have  been  his  customers  for  years. 
The  buttermilk  and  skimmilk  is  fed  to  the  calves  and 
hogs  and  thus  utilized  to  good  advantage.  He  expects  to 
keep  50  hogs  of  the  Poland  China  breed  this  summer,  and 
says  he  is  satisfied  they  are  the  most  profitable  hogs  a 
farmer  can  raise. 


Creamery  Interests. 

The  following  paper  on  the  "  Creamery  Interests  of 
Southern  California"  was  read  at  the  late  meeting  of  the 
Santa  Ana  Farmers'  Institute  by  C.  H.  Sessions,  of  Los 
Angeles,  proprietor  of  the  Lynwood  dairy: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  The  creamery  in  the  East 
has  become  a  permanent  institution.  Farms  that  had  been 
almost  ruined  by  continual  grain  growing,  and  with  large 
mortgages  staring  their  owners  in  the  face,  have  been  re- 
deemed by  dairying.  Statistics  prove  that  the  number  of 
farm  mortgages  in  creamery  districts  are  gradually  being 
reduced. 

The  creamery  industry  in  Southern  California  is  still 
quite  young,  but  lately  the  business  has  taken  a  start,  which 
shows  that  it  is  becoming  popular.  In  this  end  of  the  State 
I  think  there  are  five  regular  public  creameries,  and  as 
many  large  dairies  fitted  up  as  creameries,  that  buy  milk 
from  farmers  near  by.  The  most  of  those  doing  business 
are  located  in  the  neighborhood  of  Santa  Ana  and  Compton. 
With  your  natural  advantages  of  feed  and  artesian  water, 
this  is  one  of  the  best  dairy  regions  in  Southern  California. 

Where  a  section  is  so  far  from  the  city  that  there  is  no 
demand  for  milk  or  hay,  the  creamery  is  the  best  means  of 
profitably  utilizing  these  products. 

A  creamery  to  be  successful  should  be  located  in  a  good 
dairy  section  where  there  are  cows  enough  to  furnish  a 
large  quantity  of  milk  regularly  throughout  the  year. 

One  or  two  men  with  the  improved  machinery  can  handle 
a  large  quantity  of  milk  as  cheaply  as  a  small  quantity,  so 
far  as  the  labor  goes,  while  the  extra  expense  of  fuel  after 
the  separator  is  once  started  is  comparatively  small.  When 
the  milk  is  handled  in  a  small  way  by  the  women  of  the 
farm  with  the  crude  appliances  found  on  most  farms  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  labor  connected  with  it,  such  as  the  set- 
ting of  the  milk,  the  skimming,  the  hand  churning,  the  hand 
working,  concluding  only  with  the  washing  of  the  pans  and 
other  utensils. 

There  is  often  not  cream  enough  to  churn  every  day,  and 
when  several  days  messes  are  mixed,  some  of  it  is  too  ripe 
and  some  not  ripe  enough,  and  consequently  the  butter 
cannot  be  uniform  in  quality. 

The  butter  from,  say  a  dozen  farms,  goes  to  the  country 
merchant  who  fills  a  case  with  the  rolls,  some  being  thick 
and  short  while  others  are  long  and  narrow,  weighing  from 
26  to  32  ounces  each,  and  varying  in  color,  and  some  of  it 
having  been  kept  too  long  waiting  for  shipment  to  the  city. 
I  have  seen  such  cases  opened  and  you  can  imagine  how 
they  look.  It  cannot  be  sold  to  fine  trade  at  a  good  price, 
but  must  be  jobbed  off  to  a  hotel  or  restaurant  for  cooking 
purposes  at  any  price  it  will  bring,  which  is  usually  pretty 
low,  and  the  farmer  suffers  accordingly. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  the  farmers  take  their  milk  to 
the  creameries  it  relieves  the  women  of  this  great  amount 
of  work,  with  its  discouraging  returns.  The  cream  is  sep- 
arated by  machinery  at  the  rate  of  2000  pounds  or  more  of 
milk  per  hour,  properly  ripened,  and  then  brought  to  the 
required  temperature  before  churning. 


The  cream  being  uniform  the  amount  of  color  and  salt  is 
always  the  same,  the  butter  is  not  overworked  to  spoil  the 
grain,  and  when  the  cases  are  opened  in  the  city  the  buyer 
finds  the  contents  the  same,  one  shipment  after  another, 
and  when  the  consumer  calls  for  a  certain  brand  he  knows 
exactly  what  he  will  get. 

On  account  of  this  uniformity,  creamery  butter  in  all 
markets  is  quoted  higher  than  dairy,  therefore  the  dividends 
paid  by  the  creamery  will  be  equal  to,  if  not  greater  than 
those  received  by  the  farmer,  and  save  the  women  folks  all 
the  hard  work. 

The  creamery  cannot  make  a  fine  quality  of  butter  unless 
the  farmer  is  as  careful  in  producing  the  milk  as  the  cream 
ery  man  is  in  making  the  butter. 

The  cows  should  be  fed  on  good,  wholesome  feed.  While 
a  little  green  feed  is  good,  there  should  be  some  hay  fed  to 
prevent  a  soft  and  salvy  butter.  The  best  butter-maker 
cannot  make  good  butter  from  milk  tainted  by  feed,  water 
stable  odors  from  careless  milking,  buckets  and  cans  rinsed 
out,  instead  of  being  thoroughly  washed  and  aired  in  the 
sun. 

The  creamery  on  my  own  place  is  equipped  with  every- 
thing necessary  for  handling  several  thousand  pounds  of 
milk  daily,  but  at  present  my  principal  business  is  selling 
milk  in  the  city. 

After  filling  the  milk  orders,  I  separate  the  balance  of 
the  milk,  sending  such  cream  as  is  ordered  to  the  city,  and 
the  balance  is  made  into  butter. 

In  addition  to  the  milk  produced  by  my  own  dairy,  I  am 
buying  all  I  can  from  the  farmers  in  the  vicinity. 

It  was  formerly  the  rule  to  buy  milk  by  weight,  paying 
everyone  the  same  price  regardless  of  quality,  which  was 
placing  a  premium  on  poor  milk,  made  so  by  cows  giving  a 
large  quantity  of  low  grade  milk,  or  by  smuggling  in  a 
little  water,  and  discouraging  those  farmers  who  delighted 
in  keeping  Jersey  or  other  cows  giving  a  high-grade  milk. 

Lately  the  Eastern  creameries  have  been  paying  for  milk 
according  to  the  butter  value,  as  found  by  Dr.  Babcock's 
simple  test,  and  it  has  been  very  successful. 

A  breeder  of  Guernseys  wrote  me  a  short  time  ago  that 
since  the  creameries  had  begun  paying  according  to  the 
butter  value  there  had  been  an  increased  demand  for  butter- 
miking  breeds,  showing  that  the  farmer  will  keep  better 
stock  if  he  can  get  more  for  milk. 

For  several  months  I  have  been  paying  by  the  Babcock 
test,  and  it  may  be  interesting  to  you  to  know  how  the 
quality  of  milk  varies. 

For  May  the  tests  run  from  3.2  to  3  9  per  cent  butter  fatj 
June,  3  3  to  4;  July,  3.6  to  4  i;  August,  3.6  to  4  2;  Septem- 
ber, 3.6  to  4,2;  October,  3  6  to  4.3. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  to  the  ladies,  ask  your  hus- 
bands to  arrange  with  the  nearest  creamery  to  take  your 
milk;  it  will  save  you  much  hard  work  and  give  you  more 
time  for  your  other  household  duties. 

And  now  to  the  gentlemen.  You  have  on  your  farms  aU 
the  latest  labor-saving  machinery  for  working  the  farm,  but 
you  have  done  little  or  nothing  to  save  your  wife's  work. 
Begin  as  soon  as  possible  to  carry  your  milk  to  the  cream- 
ery, the  greatest  labor-saving  machine  the  women  have, 
and  you  will  find  the  returns  greater  than  when  made  up 
at  home. 

During  the  summer  you  can  take  your  wife  to  the  sea- 
shore or  mountains  for  a  vacation,  while  the  boys  stay  at 
home  and  carry  the  milk  to  the  creamery,  which  you  can- 
not do  if  your  wife  makes  the  butter.  Try  it  and  see  if  it 
is  not  a  success. 


Dairy  Results  in  California. 

A.  N.  H.  of  Humboldt,  Cal.,  writes  to  Hoard's  Dairy- 
man as  to  dairy  results  in  California: 

"I  have  been  a  constant  reader  of  Hoard's  Dairyman 
for  four  years,  and  would  not  think  of  doing  a  dairy  busi- 
ness without  it.  I  have  a  small  farm  of  40  acres,  and  keep 
40  head  of  live  stock  the  year  round.  Twenty-eight  of 
them  are  milch  cows.  Have  milked  24  steadily  since 
April;  five  are  heifers.  Our  creamery  started  April  6th. 
From  that  date  until  October  31,  I  sold  116,420  pounds  of 
milk,  for  which  I  received  $1153.  I  don't  think  that  was 
bad  for  a  beginning.  I  am  now  getting  400  pounds  of 
milk  per  day  from  20  cows,  and  am  feeding  a  grain  ration 
of  bran,  corn  and  oats;  two-thirds  corn  and  one-third  bran 
and  oats;  10  pounds  per  cow,  fed  twice  daily,  and  all  the 
clover-hay  they  can  eat.  Bran  costs  $17  per  ton;  corn- 
meal  $28,  and  oats  $28.  I  use  the  Babcock  test  and  am 
well  satisfied,  for  I  have  sent  five  cows  to  the  butcher. 

"  I  did  not  intend  to  tell  what  I  had  done,  but  rather  to 
ask  advice.  I  have  lost  three  of  my  best  cows  from  milk 
fever  in  the  last  four  years.  All  are  taken  alike  shortly 
after  calving,  get  down  and  never  get  up.  I  lost  one  last 
week,  taken  in  the  morning  and  died  at  noon.  I  gave  20 
drops  of  tincture  of  aconite  every  two  hours,  bled  her  in 
the  jugular  vein,  and  also  bled  her  in  each  milk  vein,  tak- 
ing two  gallons  of  blood.  Did  I  do  right  }  Please  tell 
me  how  to  prevent  it.  Should  I  milk  a  big  milker  before 
calving  ?  ^Should  I  feed  a  cow  that  is  fat,  grain  before  she 
calves  ?  " 

To  this'the  Dairyman  adds  the  following: 

"Answering  A.  N.  H.  we  can  say  that  we  know'  of  no 
cure  for  milk  fever  which  can  be  relied  on.'?' At  times  alE 
remedies  fail,  and  at  other,  cows  recover  without  reme- 
dies. It  is  a  dread  disease.  The  best  advice  we  can  give 
is  to  take  especial  care  with  other  cows  and  put  them  on  a 
relaxing  diet  two  weeks  before  calving.  Get  the  bowels 
well  emptied  out.  The  last  week  give  the  cow  a  box  stall 
by  herself,  if  possible.  Keep  her  perfectly  quiet  and  free 
from  all  nervous  excitement.  Milk  fever  is  essentially  a 
nervous  disease.  Avoid  cold  water  and  cold-air  drafts  for 
four  days  after  calving.  Keep  the  bedding  dry  and  look 
out  for  anything  that  will  promote  a  chill.  Leave  the  calf 
by  her  side.  It  will  quiet  her,  and  do  not  milk  the  udder 
out  clean  the  first  four  days.  After  that  time  danger  is  not 
usually  to  be  expected.  We  never  heard  of  bleeding  the 
cow  in  the  milk  veins.  Am  afraid  your  treatment  was  toa 
heroic." 


December  31,  '892. 
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Poultry  Notes. 

The  difference  between  an  egg  laid  by  a  plump,  healthy 
hen,  fed  with  good,  fresh  feed  daily,  and  an  egg  laid  by  a 
thin,  poorly-fed  hen  is  as  great  as  the  difference  between 
good  beef  and  poor.  A  fowl  fed  on  garbage  and  weak 
slop,  with  very  little  grain  of  any  kind,  may  lay  eggs,  to  be 
sure;  but  when  those  eggs  are  broken  to  be  used  for  cake, 
they  will  spread  in  a  weak,  watery  way  over  your  dish,  look 
a  milky  white  instead  of  having  a  rich,  slightly  yellow  tinge. 
A  "  rich  egg  '  retains  its  shape  and  yields  to  the  beating 
of  the  knile  with  more  resistance  and  gives  you  the  convic- 
tion that  you  are  really  beating  something  thicker  than 
water. — Rural  World. 

The  Rural  Neiu  Yorker  tells  of  Miss  Lucy  Tucker,  a 
Rhode  Island  girl,  15  years  old,  who  has  raised  400  turkeys 
this  year  from  35  hens  and  two  gobblers.  Her  fowls  are 
fattened  and  dressed  so  well  that  the  dealer  pays  her  extra 
prices  for  them,  so  that  her  average  return  for  them  is  $3 
each.  Her  expenses  are  about  $300,  the  rest  profit.  The 
young  turkeys  are  fed  three  times  a  day  on  Rhode  Island 
cornmeal  mixed  with  sour  milk  until  two  months  old,  then 
twice  a  day  until  about  three  months  old,  then  whole  corn 
until  fattened.  The  hens  make  their  nests  at  a  distance 
from  the  house  by  the  side  of  stone  walls  and  in  clumps  of 
bushes  in  all  parts  of  the  farm,  which  comprises  380  acres. 

It  is  reported  that  a  lady  near  Newport,  R.  I.,  raised  and 
sold  230  goslings  from  seven  geese.  Mr.  Wm.  Rankin,  in 
the  American  Agriculturist,  tells  of  having  one  pair  three 
years  ago,  and  the  goose  laid  51  eggs.  He  hatched  out 
3?  goslings  and  reared  35,  which  he  fattened,  killed  and 
shipped,  receiving  a  return  of  $81.47,  or  about  $2.32  each. 
He  got  25  cents  a  pound  for  his  first  shipment,  22  cents  for 
the  next  lot  and  18  cents  for  the  rest.  If  the  Newport  lady 
obtained  as  good  prices,  it  was  a  snug  little  income. 

If  the  poultry-keeper  would  keep  an  exact  account  of  all 
the  eggs  and  poultry  used  and  sold,  and  an  account  of  the 
food  given,  he  would  soon  find  out  that  it  pays  to  keep 
them.  But  the  money  for  eggs  comes  in  by  pennies  and 
the  grain  money  goes  out  by  dollars,  which  often  makes  it 
look  the  larger. 


The  Value  of  fleus. 

The  following  very  sensible  and  timely  remarks  are  from 
the  Oroville  Register: 

Farmers  complain  of  hard  times  and  lack  of  riioney,  yet 
they  permit  the  people  of  San  Francisco  to  send  nearly 
$100,000  out  of  the  State  in  a  short  time  to  purchase  East- 
ern eggs.  The  Californian  has  for  so  many  years  obtained 
big  prices  for  his  products  and  been  in  a  position  to  buy 
what  he  pleased,  that  he  cannot  yet  bring  himself  down  to 
the  little  things  such  as  eggs  and  poultry,  milk  and  butter, 
"garden  truck''  and  the  growing  of  berries  to  help  out 
farm  expenses.  A  little  figuring  may  prove  an  eye-opener 
to  some.  It  costs  as  much  to  keep  one  C"w  as  it  does  100 
hens,  yet  the  cow  will  not  return  one-half  the  profits  in  the 
same  time  that  the  hens  will.  If  a  farmer  will  tike  the 
the  same  trouble  with  his  poultry  that  be  does  with  his 
cows,  pigs  and  sheep,  he  will  find  the  fowls  will  pay  better 
than  any  live  stock  on  the  ranch.  It's  the  neglect  o!  hens 
that  makes  them  at  times  appear  unprofi:abli,  but  the  cow 
that  is  dry  is  well  taken  care  of,  and  the  hen  that  does  not 
lay  for  a  few  weeks  should  be  fed  just  as  well  as  though  she 
were  returning  to  her  owner  good  interest  on  her  value 
every  day  in  the  week.  Look  well  to  your  poultry,  keep 
the  hen-houses  clean,  see  that  the  hens  have  plenty  of  the 
right  kind  of  food,  get  the  best  breeds,  study  up  what  the 
best  poultry-raisers  say,  buy  the  best  poultry  journ^ils  and 
read  them  with  care,  and  in  a  few  months  you  will  find  that 
your  hens  are  helping  you  to  cut  down  expenses  and  to  pay 
your  bills. 

To  Make  Hens  Lay. 

The  Ohio  Farmer  has  the  following:  Put  two  or  more 
quarts  of  water  into  a  kettle  and  one  large  seed  pepper  or 
two  small  ones;  then  put  the  kettle  over  the  fire.  When 
the  water  boils,  stir  in  coarse  Indian  meal  until  you  have 
a  thick  mush.  Let  it  cook  an  hour  or  so;  feed  hot.  Horse- 
radish may  be  chopped  fine  and  stirred  into  mush  as  pre- 
pared in  the  above  directions,  with  the  result  that  we  are 
getting  from  five  to  ten  eggs  per  day,  whereas,  previous  to 
feeding,  we  had  not  had  esgs  for  a  long  time.  We  heard 
a  good  deal  of  complaint  from  other  people  about  not  get- 
ting eggs.  To  such  we  would  warmly  recommend  cooked 
feed  fed  hot.  Boiled  apple  skins  seasoned  with  red  pepper, 
or  boiled  potatoes  seasoned  with  horse  radish,  are  good  for 
feed;  much  better  than  uncooked  food.  Corn,  when  fed  to 
hens  by  itself,  has  a  tendency  to  fatten  rather  than  produce 
the  more  profitable  egg-laying. 

A  spoonful  of  sulphur  stirred  with  their  feed  occasionally 
will  rid  them  of  vermin  and  tone  up  their  systems. 


Fattening  Chickens. 

Old  fowls  may  get  very  fat  while  running  at  large,  but 
chickens  not  fully  mature  must  be  closely  confined  and 
bountifully  fed  with  meal  in  order  to  wax  fat. 

It  is  well  to  wet  the  meal  with  boiling  water  and  feed  it 
warm.  Two  parts  corn  to  one  part  oats,  ground  together 
and  mixed  with  milk  fattens  chickens.  This  feed  cannot 
be  excelled. 

A  suitable  coop  should  be  provided,  the  bottom  made  of 
bars  and  raised  high  enough  to  permit  scattering  dry  earth 
under  or  clearing  away  the  excrements.  Every  precaution 
should  be  taken  to  avoid  a  filthy  condition.  The  top  and 
two  of  the  sides  rpay  be  also  made  of  bars,  thus  giving  free 


circulation  of  air,  and  affording  means  of  making  the  room 
smaller  by  putting  in  a  cross  partition  between  the  bars, 
making  the  size  right  to  accommodate  a  small  number  of 
chickens.  There  should  be  just  as  many  chickens  in  a 
coop  as  may  stand  or  roost;  not  as  crowded  as  a  centennial 
horse-car,  but  full.  On  the  two  sides  made  of  bars,  one 
opposite  the  other,  troughs  should  be  arranged  for  feeding 
on  the  outside. 

In  cooping  chickens  for  fattening,  they  should  be  assorted, 
putting  those  of  like  condition  together.  Some  may  be- 
come fat  in  two  weeks;  others  must  be  fed  longer.  When 
they  are  fat  they  should  be  slaughtered,  not  kept  along  as 
you  might  keep  pigs.  When  you  get  the  chickens  to  the 
right  condition  they  may  be  called  ripe,  and  further  feeding 
is  mostly  loss. 


(She  Vij^ey^Rd. 


Resistant  Vines  a  Success. 

Writing  of  resistant  vines,  A.  H.  Grassman,  of  Mountain 
View,  says  in  the  Napa  Register  : 

Resistant  vines  are  a  success,  providing  the  work  is  done  in 
a  practical  manner  with  the  best  variety  which  resists.  After 
experimenting  with  many  varieties  since  1877,  1  have  found 
the  Vitis  Riparia  the  best.  The  Viiis  Rupestria  is  also  re- 
sistant. The  Lenoir  will  do  in  some  soils,  but  it  is  not  re- 
sistant, but  it  will  hold  out  longer  than  any  other  resistant 
vine  which  I  have  experimented  with  except  the  Riparia 
and  Rupestus.  I  prefer  the  Riparia  above  all  others,  be- 
cause it  is  the  most  resistant  and  easier  to  propagate.  It  will 
grow  in  most  any  soil  and  take  the  graft  readily,  providing 
the  grafting  is  done  in  a  practical  manner.  I  will  give  a  few 
points  in  regard  to  the  work,  though  it  is  impassible  to 
write  of  the  best  way  it  should  be  done.  It  takes  a  great 
deal  of  experiment  to  do  it  correctly.  First,  the  Riparia 
cutting  is  the  best  from  the  stock  and  not  from  suckers. 
The  best  method  I  have  found  is  to  propagate  the  cuttings 
in  the  nursery  and  then  a  year  or  two  after  to  plant  them 
out  in  the  vineyard  Cuttings  planted  directly  in  the  vine- 
yard are  not  as  good  as  one  or  two-year  old  rooted  vines. 

I  have  found  that  it  is  best  to  graft  after  growing  in  the 
vineyard  two  or  three  years.  They  have  then  more  and 
stronger  roots,  and  the  grafts  grow  more  vigorous.  Some 
vineyardists  graft  after  one  year  growing  in  the  vineyard, 
but  they  are  not  as  much  of  a  success  as  if  they  were  left  to 
grow  two  or  three  years  in  the  vineyard. 

The  best  time  to  graft  is  in  March  and  April,  but  only  in 
dry  weather.  Grafting  in  wet  soil  is  not  advisable.  As  to 
grafting,  this  could  be  only  done  by  being  with  the  grafter 
and  showing  him,  providing  he  has  got  patience  and  is 
willing  to  learn.  Everything  must  be  looked  after  cor- 
rectly. The  grafts  must  be  well  prepared  and  well  taken 
care  of  till  grafting  time.  The  cultivation  between  the 
grafts  must  be  only  done  by  an  experienced  hand.  The 
best  way  to  prepare  the  scions  is  to  cut  them  about  the 
middle  of  January.  The  nearer  the  buds  are  together  the 
better,  but  be  sure  they  are  not  from  suckers.  Put  them 
in  sand  in  the  cellar.  The  best  time  to  cut  off  the  roots 
from  the  grafts  is  in  the  fall.  They  should  be  suckered 
the  first  season.    They  should  not  be  touched  till  the  fall. 

Some  have  adopted  the  method  of  cutting  off  the  roots 
from  the  grafts  in  the  spring,  but  I  have  found  it  not  good. 
They  bleed  too  much  in  the  spring  and  the  vine  is  too  much 
disturbed. 

One  thing  I  must  say  :  I  have  examined  several  re- 
sistant vineyards,  as  well  as  my  own,  in  Napa  county  and 
Sonoma  county.  I  found  that  some  grafted  vines  did  not 
grow  as  healthy  as  others.  I  soon  found  out  by  examina- 
tion that  the  grafting  was  done  very  poorly.  I  simply  say 
this  :  Before  any  one  undertakes  to  have  a  resistant  vine- 
yard, he  should  do  it  practically  and  not  cry  afterward  it 
is  not  a  success. 

If  one  wants  to  give  resistant  vines  a  fair  test,  let  him 
plant  a  Riparia-rooted  vine  close  to  the  phylloxera-infected 
vine.  The  result  will  be  the  sick  vine  will  gradally  die  and 
the  Riparia  vine  will  grow  flourishing. 


Stock  Notes. 

A  first-class  animal  of  any  kind  can  always  find  a 
market. 

Smooth  beef  will  bring  better  prices  than  rough,  coarse 
cattle. 

By  having  early-maturing  cattle  the  output  may  be 
readily  increased. 

With  cattle,  it  is  the  steady,  continuous  growth  that  pays 
nowadays. 

There  is  certainly  no  profit  in  keeping  cattle  and  half 
starving  them. 

Put  your  money  and  feed  into  young,  thrifty  cattle  rather 
than  old  ones. 

A  safe  rule  is  always  to  stick  to  the  breed  that  you  have 
done  well  with. 

There  is  no  advantage  in  feeding  for  excessive  weight 
with  fattening  steers. 

Good  breeding,  aided  by  good  feeding,  is  necessary  for 
securing  early  maturity. 

Another  important  item  in  successful  feeding  is  to  sup- 
ply the  right  kind  of  food. 

Lower  prices  for  beef  cattle  should  always  be  a  spur 
toward  keeping  improved  stock. 

The  lack  of  system  in  feeding  is  the  cause  of  more  injury 
to  stock  than  contagious  diseases. 

Never  keep  roughness  before  the  cattle  all  of  the  time; 
feed  what  they  will  eat  up  clean. 

Many  farmers  keep  cows  that  the  only  return  they 
give  is  the  value  of  the  calf  at  weaning  time. 

Architbct  Page  Brown  has  sijbmitted  to  the  State 
Harbor  Commissioners  further  plans  for  the  new  depot 
building  at  the  foot  of  Market  street,  and  in  a  few  d&js 
t^9  board  will  settls  definitely  on  a  general  plan, 


The  Great  Hobart  Sale. 

The  great  sale  in  New  York  of  the  California  Hobart 
stud  lasted  two  days  and  netted  $216,410  for  74  horses, 
Stamboul  going  for  $41,000,  The  result  was  something  of 
a  disappointment,  as  higher  prices  were  expected.  The 
best  sales  were: 

Stamboul,  2:o7i  1882,  b.  s.,  by  Sultan-Fleetwing,  by  EJatnbletonian; 
sold  to  E.  II.  Harriman,  New  York  cily,  $41,000. 

Nancy  Lee,  blk.,  14,  by  Uittator-Sophy,  by  ICdwin  Forrest;  sold 
to  A.  H.  Moore,  Cloverdale  Stock  Farm,  I'a.,  $7500. 

Nancy  S.,  b,  f.,  i,  by  Stamboul-Nincy  I--;e,  by  Dictator;  sold  to 
George  Scat tergood,  Philadelphia,  $28  jo. 

Leda  S.,  b.  f.,  weanling,  by  Stamboul-Nancy  lyee,  by  Uictator; 
sold  to  F.  P.  Clark,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  $1700. 

Naval,  b.  m.,  by  Dictator-B^lle  Branfield,  by  Cripple;  sold  to  Dr. 
G.  H.  Bailey,  Portland,  Me.,  $1425. 

Oisaka,  b.  f.,  weanling,  by  Stamooul-Nava,  by  Dictator;  sold  to 
J.  H.  Schultz,  Brooklyn,  $1200. 

Astrione,  blk.  m.,  9,  by  Alcyone-Jesse  Pepper,  by  Mariibrino 
Chief;  sold  to  H.  .S.  Henry,  Morrisville,  $5300. 

Djmars,  b.  c,  by  Stamboul-Asttione,  by  Alcyone;  sold  to  F.  D. 
Creanner,  Brooklyn,  $1800. 

Ora  Bella,  b.  f. ,  weanling,  by  Stamboul-Astrione;  sold  to  George 
Jacobs,  New  York,  $1200. 

Silverone,  2:19?^,  b.  m.,  10,  by  Astrione-Silverlock,  by  MambriDO 
Prince;  sold  to  B.  Thayer,  Baslon,  $6000. 

Silverbowl,  b.  c,  i,  by  .Staraboul-Silverone;  sold  to  H.  E.  Sjhns, 
New  York,  $3400. 

Albuta.  b.  c,  weanling,  by  Stamboul-Silverone;  sold  to  James 
Golden,  Boston,  $1500. 

Eugenia,  2:19^^,  pacing,  blk.  m.,  7,  by  AIcantara-Lidy  Conkling, 
by  Strathmore;  sold  to  L.  J.  Pnillips,  Mass.,  $1300. 

Madras,  b.  c,  12,  by  Alcazir-Eugenia;  sold  to  G30.  L.  Benus, 
New  York,  $1000. 

Adolph  S.,  b.  c,  weanling,  by  Slamboul-Eugenia;  sold  to  John  L. 
Roper,  Norfolk  $710. 

Alta  Bille,  br.  m.,  11,  by  Electionear-Beautiful  Bills,  by  the  Moor. 
Belle  Electra,  b.  rn.,  4,  by  Piedmont-Alta  Belle,  by  E:ectioneer;  sold 
to  J.  B  Dutcher,  Paulding,  N.  Y.,  $3300. 

Peralta,  b.  c. ,  weanling,  by  Staraboul-Belle  Electra;  sold  10  A.  B. 
Forbes,  Springfield,  $1600. 

Kiltie  Wilkes,  b.  ra.,  by  George  Wilkes-Soipnose,  by  American 
Clay;  sold  to  A.  J.  Welch,  Hirtlord,  $552. 

Etta,  b.  f.,  by  Stamboul-Kilty  Wilkes;  sold  to  LJhlein  Bros.,  Mil- 
waukee, $1500. 

Meta  Rose,  b.  f.,  i,  by  Stamboul-Kitty  Wilkes;  sold  to  P.  C. 
Eastman,  city,  $2100. 

George  Norval,  b.  c,  3,  by  Norval-Wilkes;  sold  to  G.  J.  Harley, 
Greatneck,  L.  I.,  $1100. 

Ardea,  blk.  f.,  weanling,  by  Electricity-Kitty  Wilkes;  sold  to  S. 
Hyde,  Fall  River,  $650. 

Kitty  Sultan,  blk.  ra.,  5,  by  Sultan-Kitty  Wilkes;  sold  to  G.  O. 
Wilson,  Biltimore,  $550. 

Alta  Vela,  b.  f.,  i,  by  Palo  Alto-Kitty  Sultan;  sold  to  Henry  P,erce, 
San  Francisco,  $1523. 

Al  Maden,  cb.  c,  weanling,  by  Palo  Alto-Kitty  Sultan;  sold  to  Dr. 
F.  L.  Gerald,  Laconia,  N.  H.,  $1025. 

Prospect  Maid,  2:23}^ ,  br.  m.,  18  by  George  Wilkes- Neilson,  by 
Mambrino  Pilot;  sold  10  Chas.  R  ibinson,  city,  $1075. 

Anheuser,  b.  c,  weanling,  by  Staniboul-Prospect  Maid;  sold  to  E. 

C.  Boirdman,  city,  $1700. 

Trinket,  2:14,  b.  m.,  17,  by  Pfinceps-Ouida,  by  Hamb'etonian; 
sold  to  Charles  Robinson,  ciiy,  $2300. 

My  Trinket,  b.  f.,  2,  by  Stamboul-  Trinket;  sold  to  J.  H.  Schultz, 
Parkville  Farm,  $4000. 

Qieen,  b.  ra.,  15,  by  Himbleionian-Charlotte  Himbleton,  by 
Rysdyks  Hiinbletonian;  sold  to  C.  R.  Mallby,  Plainfield,  .\'.  J.,  $525. 

Vmita,  b.  m.,  3,  by  Stamboul-Queen ;  sold  to  Robert  Steel,  Phila- 
delphia, $900. 

Mozirt  Bae,  r,  by  Stamboul-Modjeska,  by  E.ifisld;  sold  to  J.  H. 
Schultz,  $2000. 

Anikine,  b.  f. ,  weanling,  by  Stamboul-Modjeska;  sold  to  E.  P. 
Harriman,  New  York  city,  $950. 

Wintona,  b.  m.,  3,  by  Wintoc-Ball,  by  Homer;  sold  to  E.  K. 
Trimble,  Macon,  Ga.,  $1050. 

Ellora,  b.  f.,  weanline,  by  Slaraboul-Winto.na;  sold  to  H.  R.  P. 
Weston,  West  Farms,  N.  Y.,  $850. 

Four  Corners,  2:20}^.  ch.  m.,  12,  by  Mambrino-Liura  Winn,  by 
Abdallah;  sold  to  E.  A.  Morris,  Slockbridge.  Mass.,  $250. 

Corner  Belle,  b.  m.,  2,  by  Bill  Boy-Four  Corners;  sold  to  J.  B. 
Dutcher  &  Son,  Pawling,  N.  Y.,  $3075. 

Orme,  b.  c,  weanling,  by  Stamboul- Four  Corners;  sold  to  E.  P. 
Harriman,  $700. 

Carlotta  Wilkes,  b.  m.,  4,  by  Charley  Wilkes-Aspasia,  by  Alcan- 
tara; sold  to  Henry  Pierce,  San  Francisco,  $825. 

Kophta,  blk.  f.,  2,  by  Simmons-Jessamine,  by  Mambrino  Boy; sold 
to  J.  H.  Ruppert,  Hudson  County  Stock  Faim,  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.,  $3600. 

Barebin,  b.  c,  i,  by  Stamboul-Jessamice;  sold  to  T.  R.  Proctor, 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  $1500. 

Mabel  W.,  b.  m.,  4,  by  Nephew-Lizzie  H.,  by  Whipple's  Hamble- 
tonian;  sold  to  J.  H.  Walker,  Worcester,  Mass.,  $700. 

Glenview  Belle,  2:20%,  b.  m.,  1886,  by  Nulwood-Melrose,  by  Geo. 
Wilkes;  sold  to  Bayard  Thayer,  Boston,  Mass.,  $6600. 

Trousseau,  2:28^,  ch.  m.,  1878,  by  Nutwood;  sold  to  ].  H.  Oulh- 
waite.  San  Francisco,  $3100. 

Dainty  Balle.  b.  f..  1893,  by  Bell  Bjy -Trousseau;  sold  to  Charles 

D.  Robinson,  New  York,  $4200. 

La  Honda,  b.  f.,  1892,  by  Rjd  Wilkes-Trousseau;  sold  to  J.  H, 
Outhwaite,  $2800. 

By-By,  b.  m,,  18815,  by  Nutwood- Rapid  in,  by  D.ctator;  sold  to 
Henry  Pierce,  San  Francisco,  $10,000. 

Nola,  ch.  m.,  1886,  by  Nutwood-Belle  Byron,  by  Claus  Almont; 
sold  to  Henry  Pierce,  $2600. 

Alma  Mater,  ch.  m.,  1872,  by  Herr's  Mambrino  Patchen-Eslelle 
(thoroughbred),  by  Imp.  Australian;  sold  to  Henry  Pierce,  $4100. 

Alamboul,  b.  c.  1892,  by  Stamboul-.Mma  Mater;  sold  10  A.  N. 
Kingsley,  Ashulst,  N.  H.,  $3975. 

Alma  filly,  b.  f.,  1891,  by  .Stan  bcul-Alma  Mater;  sold  to  J.  B. 
Dutcher  &  Sons,  Pawhng,  N.  Y..  $4100. 

Almata,  2:32^^,  ch.  m.,  1879,  by  Almonl-Aloia  Mater;  sold  to 
Wm.  Simpson,  New  York  city,  $4800. 

Alameda,  ch.  f.,  1892,  by  Baron  Wilkes  A'raata,  by  Almont;  sold 
to  T.  H.  Schultz,  Parkville  Farm,  $5coo. 

Bonbon,  2:26,  b.  m.,  1883,  by  Simnions-Bonnie  Wilkes,  by  George 
Wilkes;  sold  to  Henry  Pierce,  $7000. 

De  Ofo,  b.  c. ,  1893,  by  Stamboul- Bjnbon;  sold  to  H.  B.  B.:acb, 
Meriden,  Conn.,  $2600. 

Stamboul,  b.  c,  1891,  by  Stamboul  Bjnbon;  sold  to  E  Piatt,  New 
York  city,  $2200. 

La  Bonton,  br.  f..  1892.  by  Stamboul-B jnbon;  sold  to  Ublein 
Bros.,  Milwaukee,  Wis..  $2600. 

Biscara,  b.  ra.,  1887,  by  Director- Bicara,  by  Harold;  sjld  to  Henry 
Pierce,  $8250. 

Redowa,  br.  f.,  1889,  by  Red  Wilkes  Patchen  Girl,  by  Hen's  Man. 
brjno  Patchen;  50W  10  J.  MiJcolni  Forbsi,  Bjsfon,  $3000. 
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The  New  Year  Minuet. 

It  was  danced  in  the  hall  by  the  fire's  red  glow, 

For  the  palms  hid  the  lamps  at  the  side, 
And  each  lorm  was  outlined  in  the  floor  below, 

While  the  shadows  were  spread  far  and  wide. 
But  the  shadows  were  misty— a  softened  gray — 

In  accord  with  the  slow  melody. 
The  light  of  the  fire  drove  the  dark  lines  away, 

While  it  lent  all  a  sweet  mystery. 

Bjth  dancers  were  courtly  and  figures  of  grace, 

Yet  the  maid  held  my  fancy  alone  ; 
The  glow  gave  a  blush  to  her  beautiful  face  ; 

In  her  dark  eyes  a  fairer  light  shone. 
And  then,  as  she  curtsied,  so  stately,  so  slow, 

With  the  grace  of  an  age  that  is  past. 
It  seemed  like  a  dream  of  the  long,  long  ago — 

Like  a  dream  that  I  knew  could  not  last. 

So  stately,  so  slow,  was  each  step  that  she  made. 

And  so  graceful  the  head  that  she  bent  : 
The  old-fashioned  fan,  that  at  times  cast  a  shade. 

Such  an  air  of  true  elegance  lent. 
The  place  of  the  dance  gave  a  place  to  ray  thought, 

And  I  dreamed  of  the  days  that  are  dead  ; 
Th?  spell  of  the  dance  was  by  sorcery  wrought, 

And  the  hurrying  modern  days  fled. 

It  was  peace — the  sweet  rest  of  the  olden  day 

When  all  idols  were  not  overthrown  ; 
When  romance  still  lived,  and  as  kmg,  Love  held 
sway, 

Before  Mammon  to  ruler  had  grown. 
And  all  those  who  watched  were  bewitched  by  the 
dance. 

And  they  dreamed  till  the  measure  was  o'ei — 
To-day  was  forgot  in  the  short  backward  glance 

And  the  charms  of  the  day  gone  before. 

Flavel  Scott  Mines  in  the  Ladies  Home 
Journal.  

The  New  "Idee." 

The  "institoot  "  folks  have  been  up  here  and  turned 

things  upside  down. 
Preaching  up  such  new-fangled  things  they've  nearly 

crazed  the  town — 
Analysis  and  chemicals  and  lots  of  other  trash. 
As  how  we'd  got  to  learn  by  heart  and  they'd  fetch 

us  in  the  cash; 
'N  lots  of  other  things  they  told  ez  they  styled  the 

new  "  idee," 

But  I  hain't  no  larnin',  there's  the  stick,  'n'  of  course 
it  ain't  for  me. 

They  told  us  to  make  siloes,  en  how  the  things  were 
made; 

How  to  improve  our  cattle,  both  thoroughbred  and 

grade; 

All  other  kinds  were  scrubs,  they  said,  an'  didn't 

pay  their  salt, 
'N'  many  other  queer  notions  in  their  new  idee. 
But  of  course,  I  haven't  larnin'  and  so  it  ain't  for  me. 

They  talked  about  leguminous  plants  that  partly  fed 
on  air, 

'N'  how  if  we  raised 'm  to  plow  in,  we'd  have  home 

manure  to  spare. 
They  said  as  how  there's  potash  growing  in  the  hay, 
'N'  ammonia  in  the  manure  pile,  'n'  its  flying  all 

away. 

The  greatest  lot  of  notions  they  had  in  their  new 
"  iiee, " 

But  of  course  I  didn't  have  larnin',  and  so  it  ain't 
for  me. 

Nitrogen,  carbobyates,  albuminoids  en  sich 
You'd  got  to  buy  or  beg  or  steal,  or  you  never  could 
get  rich; 

Feed  carbondrates  to  the  critters — now  what  do  you 

think  of  that? 
Put  thingumbobs  in  the  milk  to  find  the  butter  fat; 
I  tell  you  what,  it  beat  the  world,  these  feller's  new 

idee, 

But  not  being  a  college  chap  myself,  of  course  it 
ain't  for  me. 

— Country  Gentleman. 


The  World. 

The  world  is  well  lost  when  the  world  is  wrong, 

No  matter  how  men  deride  you; 
For  if  you  are  patient  and  firm  and  strong 
Yon  will  find  in  time  (though  the  time  be  long) 

That  the  world  wheels  'round  beside  you. 

If  you  dare  to  sail  first  o'er  a  new  thought  track, 

For  awhile  it  will  scourge  and  score  you; 
Then,  coming  abreast  with  a  skillful  tack, 
It  will  clasp  your  hand  and  slap  your  back,- 
And  vow  it  was  there  before  you. 

Aye,  many  an  error  the  old  world  makes. 

And  many  a  sleepy  blunder; 
But  ever  and  always  at  last  it  wakes. 
With  pitiless  scorn  for  another's  mistakes. 

And  the  fools  who  have  followed  go  under. 

The  world  means  well,  though  it  wander  and  stray 

From  the  straight,  short  cut  to  duly; 
So  go  ahead  in  that  path,  I  say. 
For  after  awhile  it  will  come  your  way. 

Bringing  its  pleasure  and  beauty. 

— Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 


No  Matter  What  Your  Years.— My 
advice  to  all  is:  Lay  out  your  plans  for  a 
prolonged  lifetitne,  while  you  are  particular 
to  be  prepared  to  z.^  at  any  time  the  Lord 
may  call.  Some  of  the  best  work  the  world 
has  ever  seen  was  done  after  the  time  when 
most  people  think  they  must  stop.  Izaak 
Walton  wrote  som*;  of  his  best  biographies 
after  he  was  8$.  Christopher  Wren  kept  on 
with  architecture  until  he  was  86.  Cato 
learned  the  (ireek  language  at  8o.  Hobbes, 
at  87  years  of  age,  translated  the  "  Iliad." 
Fontenelle  wrote  vigorously  at  99  years 
Monaldesco  penned  the  history  of  bis  time 
at  lis  years  of  age. — Talraage. 


It  Was  Dae  to  the  Track. 

They  were  talking  about  horses  and  more 
particularly  about  Nancy  Hanks'  wonderful 
record  or  2:04.  Every  one  seemed  to  be 
more  or  less  impressed  with  the  marvelous- 
ness  of  this  record  except  old  Mr.  Scaggs,  a 
retired  farmer.  "  She's  fast,  yes,"  he  said, 
"but  I  once  owned  a  mare  up  on  ihe  farm 
as  could  beat  her.  That  mare  was  light- 
ning on  legs.  Polly  was  her  name— named 
after  Mrs.  Scaggs'  mother,  and  a  finer  woman 
you  never  met.  She  could  bake  all  around 
any  other  woman  in  the  country,  an'  when 
it  came  to  me  bein'  sick  she'd  nurse  me  ten- 
derlier  than  as  if  I  wasn't  a  son-in-law  at  all, 
but  her  own  boy.  My,  how  she  could  trot !" 
,  "  Your  mother-in  law?'' 

"  No,  the  hoss,"  snapped  Scaggs,  with  fire 
in  his  eye.  "  I'm  talking  about  the  hoss.  I 
bought  her  when  she  was  eight  years  old 
from  old  Mrs.  Tompkins.  She  wasn't  much 
on  looks,  Mrs.  Tompkins  wasn't  but  she 
was  business  all  through.  When  her  hus- 
band died  she  took  charge  of  the  grocery 
an'  added  a  millinery  department  to  it,  'nd 
by  Jove !  inside  of  a  year  she  was  able  to  close 
up  the  grocery  'nd  donothin'  but  make  hats. 
Tompkins  used  to  hitch  her  up  to  the  de- 
livery wagon,  you  know,  but  of  course — " 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  any  man 
was  ever  mean  enough  to  hitch  his  wife  up 
to  a  grocery  wagon  and  make  her  haul  the 
packages  about  town  ?"  queried  the  inquisi- 
tive member  of  the  party. 

"  Ain't  said  nothin'  o'  the  kind,"  retorted 
Scaggs.  "  Don't  you  get  too  funny.  I'm 
talkin'  about  the  hoss.  I  was  goin'  on  to 
tell  ye  how  when  old  Mrs.  Tompkins  got 
makin'  $2  hats  for  the  women  folks  and  sell 
in'  'em  to  'em  for  $10  she  gave  up  the  gro- 
cery business,  'nd  so  didn  t  have  any  use  for 
the  hoss  old  Tompkins  had  used  for 
drivin'  his  delivery  wagon.  It  happened  I 
wanted  a  hoss  'bout  that  time  'nd  so  I  called 
on  old  Mrs.  Tompkins  to  talk  it  over.  She 
was  only  eight  years  old  at  the  time  and 
hadn't  much  style  about  her,  though  she  was 
calculated  to  be  faster'n  anything  else  in 
town.  I  as't  old  Mrs.  Tompkins  what  she'd 
take  an'  she  says  $24." 

"  That's  pretty  high  for  an  eight-year-old," 
says  I.  "  I'll  give  ye  $1.50  a  year  for  the 
hoss.    That's  $12." 

'  Make  it  two  and  she's  yours,"  said  old 
Mrs. Tompkins. 

"Throw  in  a  hat  for  my  wife,"  says  I, 
"  'nd  it  goes.'' 

"  Done,"  says  she. 

"  So  I  bridled  her,  paid  the  money,  'nd 
led  her  home.  A  few  days  later  some  o' 
the  boys,  knowin'  as  I  had  sportin'  blood, 
came  and  ast  me  to  to  let  Polly  trot  on  the 
mile  track  for  the  record.  My  wife  didn't 
want  me  to  at  first  because  she  was  a  little 
off  her  feed  'nd  didn't  approve  of  racing  any- 
how, but  when  the  boys  offered  a  purse  of 
$10  if  she  could  beat  2:10  she  let  up.  So  I 
said  all  right,  'nd  we  set  a  date." 

"  Well,  what  was  the  result  V  asked  the 
inquisitive  youth. 

"  Two-four  for  the  mile,"  said  Scaggs. 
"Two-four?"  cried  the  whole  circle  at 
once. 

"Yep,"  said  Scaggs.  "But  it  was  the 
track  as  helped  her.  There  was  somethin' 
in  the  track  as  had  ought  to  be  give  some 
o'  the  credit,  for  the  old  mare  couldn't  beat 
morn'  four  minutes  at  the  county  fair 
grounds." 

"  What  was  the  special  quality  of  the 
track,  Scaggs asked  one  of  the  party. 

"Wall,"  said  Scaggs,  slowly,  "as  far  as  I 
could  make  out,  a  mile  on  our  track  warnt' 
more'n  half  a  mile  on  any  other.'' — Harper's 
Magazine. 

Churning  in  Palestine.— W.  A. 
Croffut,  a  veteran  newspaper  man,  has  been 
taking  a  vacation  to  see  the  sights  across  the 
ocean,  and  thus  writes  about  one  incident: 
One  of  the  oddest  things  encountered  in 
Palestine  is  a  woman  at  the  churn.  The 
churn  of  this  region  was  once  animated, 
having  been  a  goat  in  its  better  days.  Now, 
the  goat  has  vanished  from  it,  flesh  and  bone 
for  the  table  of  the  epicure,  and  the  good 
wife  hangs  up  to  a  spike  on  the  ceiling  his 
skin  by  the  neck  and  pours  into  the  uncanny 
vessel  her  wooden  trays  of  milk.  Then  she 
churns  by  seizing  the  ghastly  thing  by  the 
dropsical  hind  legs  and  swinging  it  half 
round  her  and  back  again  in  tiresome  os- 
cillation, as  monotonous  as  any  old  wooden 
churn  in  a  Yankee  kitchen.  When  the 
butter  "sets,"  she  rests  her  weary  arms  and 
rejoices,  and  then  she  carefully  unties  the 
hind  foot  which  has  served  for  a  handle,  and 
draws  out  the  buttermilk,  afterward  remov- 
ng  the  butter  by  way  of  the  slitted  brisket. 
This  seems  to  be  the  universal  churn  of  the 
Orient.  Whose  milk  is  it  ?  A  goat's,  prob- 
ably. A  sheep's,  perhaps.  A  camel's,  oc- 
casionally. I  am  tired  of  goat's  cheese, 
sheep's  milk  and  camel's  butter,  and  when  I 
get  home  shall  hug  the  first  cow  I  see. 


A  New  Year's  Wish. 

At  midnight  on  New  Year's  eve  an  old 
man  stood  at  the  window,  and  with  eyes  full 
of  despondency  looked  up  to  an  immovable, 
ever-blooming  heaven,  and  out  upon  the 
still,  pure,  white  earth,  upon  which  no  one 
was  so  unhappy,  so  sleepless,  as  he.  His 
grave  was  near  him,  covered  with  the  snow 
of  age,  no  longer  the  green  mantle  of  youth, 
and  he  brought  out  of  his  whole  long  life 
nought  but  erring,  sinfulness  and  sickness,  a 
wasted  body,  a  desolate  soul,  a  breast  full  of 
poison,  an  old  age  of  sorrow,  pain  and  re- 
pentance. 

The  sweet  days  of  his  youth  come  before 
him  to-night  as  apparitions  and  carry  him 
back  again  to  that  morning  when  his  father 
set  him  upon  the  perilous  highway  of  life, 
the  ecliptic  of  virtue,  on  whose  right  lay  the 
quiet  land  of  light  and  harvest,  blessed  by 
the  angels;  on  the  left  the  mole-tracks  of 
vice  and  crime  led  to  the  dark  pit  of  drip- 
ping poison,  darting  serpents  and  black, 
stiflmg  vapors. 

Ah  !  the  serpents  hung  at  his  breast,  the 
poison  drops  were  on  his  tongue  ere  he  knew 
where  he  was. 

Senseless,  and  with  his  unutterable  grief, 
he  called  to  heaven:  "Give  me  my  youth 
again  !  O  father  !  set  me  again  on  life's  road 
that  I  may  choose  the  proper  coutse  !  " 

But  his  father  and  his  youth  were  long 
passed  from  him.  He  saw  the  will-o'-the- 
wisps  dancing  and  sinking  in  the  God's- 
acre,  and  cried:  "They  are  my  misspent 
days  ! "  He  saw  a  star  fall  from  the 
heavens,  and  his  bleeding  heart  murmured, 
"It  is  I!"  and  the  serpent's  teeth  sank 
deeper  into  the  wounds  they  had  made. 

In  his  wild  imagination  he  saw  himself 
flying  through  the  n'ght  air,  over  the  roofs  of 
the  houses;  an  old  windmill  raised  its  long, 
gaunt  arms  as  though  to  strike  him  down;  a 
shroud  in  the  deserted  deadhouse  took  to  it- 
self form  and  shape. 

In  the  midst  of  the  conflict  came  suddenly 
the  sound  of  New  Year's  music  from  a  tur- 
ret, like  distant  church-song,  and  he  was 
gently  moved.  He  glanced  around  the 
horizon  and  over  the  wide  earth,  and  he 
thought  of  the  friends  of  his  youth,  of  those 
who  were  better  and  happier  than  he — 
teachers  among  men,  fathers  of  happy 
children,  blessed  people — and  he  said,  fer- 
vently: "  O,  I  could,  too,  like  you,  slumber 
with  dry  eyes  if  I  had  but  wanted  !  Ah,  I 
could  be  happy,  happy,  dearest  parents,  had 
I  heeded  your  New  Year's  wishes  and  ad 
vice  ! " 

Again,  in  his  feverish  longing  for  the  re 
turn  of  youth,  came  the  vision  of  the  shroud 
in  the  deadhouse.    He  saw  the  spirit  of  the 
new  year  enter  it,  and  in  his  superstition  saw 
it  take  his  form — a  child. 

He  could  see  no  more.  He  lowered  his 
eyes  and  the  hot  tears  flowed.  He  moaned 
softly,  disconsolately:  "Return  again,  O, 
my  youth  again  ! " 

And  youth  came  to  him  again,  for  that 
night  he  had  a  wonderful  dream.  He  was 
still  a  child;  but  his  erring  had  been  no 
dream,  and  he  thanked  God  that  he  was  not 
yet  too  old  to  reenter  the  ecliptic  and  choose 
the  road  that  leads  to  the  Land  of  Harvest- 
Talmage. 


there,"  asserted  the  dealer.  "  She  is  per- 
fectly sound." 

"There  is  no  danger  of  her  withers  being 
spavined,  is  there  ?"  she  inquired  carefully. 
"I've  seen  horses  like  that  and  they  always 
make  me  nervous." 

"  No  danger  in  the  world,  miss,"  the  deal- 
er assured  htr. 

"  How  old  is  she?"  inquired  the  girl. 

By  this  time  the  dealer  knew  his 
and  was  confident. 

"  Being  a  lady,  miss," 
rather  not  tell  her  age." 

"  How  considerate  of 
earnestly,  "  I'll  take  her."- 


man, 
he  smiled,  "  I'd 


you,' 
-The 


'  she  said 
Horseman. 


Her  Horpe  Sense. 

She  was  an  independent  sort  of  a  girl,  re- 
cently in  possession  of  quite  a  fortune,  and 
she  concluded  a  horse  was  a  necessity  in 
her  new  establishment,  so  she  sent  for  a 
dealer  and  had  a  talk  with  him.  What  she 
didn't  know  about  horses  would  fill  a  livery 
stable,  but  she  tried  to  make  the  dealer  be- 
lieve she  was  a  judge  and  told  him  to  bring 
her  something  to  look  at.  The  dealer  came 
and  she  went  out  to  pass  judgment.  She 
walked  all  around  the  animal,  critically,  as 
professionals  do. 

"  Is  he  well  trained  ?"  she  inquired  with 
the  air  of  a  jockey. 

"  Certainly,  miss,"  replied  the  dealer. 
She  is  well  gaited  and  fine  in  harness.'' 

"  Um — um,"  said  the  girl,  "is  she  all  right 
in  the  botts?  ' 

"  Yes,  miss,"  gasped  the  dealer,  "but  you 
see  I've  only  got  shoes  on  her  fore  feet." 

He  said  that  because,  really,  he  didn't 
know  what  else  to  say. 
The  girl  laughed  merrily. 
"  I  noticed  that,  but   you  couldn't  very 
well  have  them  on  her  five  feet,  could  you  ?" 
she  gurgled. 

'  I  mean,  miss,"  stammered  the  dealer, 
"that  she  is  shod  only  on  the  fore  feet." 

'  I  understand,"  she  said  seriously,  "but 
that  can  be  cured  without  any  difficulty, 
cant  it  ?" 

"  Very  easily  indeed,  miss,"  assented  the 
dealer  with  a  great  sense  of  relief. 

'  She  seems  to  be  all  right  in  the  fore 
shoulders,  but  her  hind    shoulders  don't 
seem  to  be  quite  right  suggested  the  girl. 
"  There's  nothing  the  matter  with  her 


"Puck's"  Christmas  Story. 

It  was  the  24th  of  December.  From  a 
force  of  circumstances  that  render  it  impos- 
sible to  be  otherwise  according  to  the  al- 
manac, it  was  also  Christmas  Eve.  The 
wind  rushed  and  tore  around  the  corner  like 
an  Alderman  seeking  votes  on  election  day. 
The  snow  was  falling  fast  and  the  thermom- 
eter hovered  in  the  neighborhood  of  zero, 
now  above,  then  below,  like  a  moth  around 
an  electric  light.  These  few  facts  show  con- 
clusively that  it  was  atypical  Christmas  Eve. 
Why  typical  I  cannot  say,  for  I  have  sat  be- 
neath the  trees  on  the  24th  of  D.'cember, 
sans  coat  and  hat,  feeling  comfortable  but 
that  was  some  degrees  farther  south  than 
New  York.  At  any  rate  it  was  called  a 
typical  Christmas  Eve. 

Inside  his  private  ofiice  sat  John  Smith, 
the  millionaire  leather  dealer  of  the 
Swamp,"  pouring  over  his  accounts.  It 
was  7  o'clock,  and  all  the  clerks  had  gone 
home,  leaving  the  proprietor  alone.  By  the 
way  did  you  ever  meet  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Ebenzer  Scrooge?  Of  course  not,  nobody 
else  ever  did,  either — but  John  Smith.  You 
know  lots  of  John  Smiths.  A  man  does  not 
need  to  have  a  name  like  a  rusty  saw  to  be 
mean.  From  this  you  will  infer  that  Mr. 
John  Smith  was  mean;  so  he  was — this  par- 
ticular one.  The  amalgamated  meaness  of 
Scrooge  and  Marley  did  not  begin  to  com- 
pare with  the  close-fistedness  of  this  John 
Smith;  consequently  he  was  rich.  I  am  not 
mean  neither  are  you;  but  are  we  rich? 
Such  subjects  are  painful  on  Christmas  Eve — 
we  will  go  on  with  the  story. 

Outside  the  office  three  small  gamins  were 
engaged  in  pelting  an  equally  small  girl  with 
snowballs;  suddenly  they  stopped.  "Say, 
Jinny,"  cried  one  of  the  sterner  sex,  "  try  de 
ole  man  on  de  Santy  Claus  racket !"  and 
they  hid  in  the  darkness  of  a  doorwwy. 

The  little  girl  crept  to  the  door,  tried  the 
door  and  entered.  Oh,  how  warm  it  was  ! 
I  merely  introduce  the  last  phYase  to  con- 
vince people  that  this  is  a  genuine  Christmas 
story.  A  slight  cough  roused  the  capitalist, 
and  looking  up  he  saw  a  red,  pinched  little 
face  gazing  wistfully  at  him.  (The  redness 
of  the  face  was  due  to  the  application  of 
snow  in  the  hands  of  the  small  boy.) 

"Well  ?"  (the  millionaire  was  impatient,  as 
three  cents  were  unaccounted  on  the  balance 
sheet). 

"  Please,  sir,"  and  the  voice  grew  plaintive 
in  its  question,  "are  you  Santa  Claus  ?" 

"Bah!"  said  Scrooge  (I  mean  John 
Smith);  "humbug?" 

Please,  sir,"  and  the  little  questioner  grew 
earnest,  "wont'  yer  gimme  a  quarter?" 

The  bearded  capitalist  arose.    "Get!"  he 
shouted,  and  pDinted  to  the  doorway. 

Obedient  to  the  command,  the  little  figure 
got — outside  the  door— and  regaining  her 
companions  the  tale  was  told  and  they  got — 
what?" 

Fifteen  minutes  later  the  three  cents  had 
been  found,  the  safe  door  closed  and  the 
merchant,  well  wrapped  in  his  ulster,  stepped 
outside  the  door. 

Whizz-whizz-bang-bang — four  snowballs 
flew  with  unerring  aim  at  the  face  and  high 
hat  of  Mr.  John  Smith. 

"Get  !"  cried  four  voi.es,  and  the  snow- 
covered,  angry  capitalist  picked  up  his  hat 
and  got  as  fast  as  his  legs  could  carry  him. 

This,  dear  reader  is  a  realistic  Christmas 
story,  a  Christmas  of  to-day,  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-two. — Puck. 


An  Example. — Kind  old  gentleman  (as- 
sisting boy  to  get  heavily  loaded  barrow  up 
the  gutter) — "  1  don't  see  how  you  manage 
to  get  that  barrow  up  the  gutter  alone." 
Bright  youth — "I  don't.  Dere's  always 
some  jay  a-standin'  around  as  takes  it  up 
forme."  

What  cowards  women  are.  It  will  about 
frighten  them  out  of  their  wits  to  look  at  a 
gun  or  a  pistol.  But  a  man  will  take  up  a 
gun,  cock  it,  peer  into  the  muzzle  and  die  a 
hero's  death.  There  can  be  no  question  as 
to  man's  superiority  to  woman.— Boston 
Transcript. 
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Red  Letter  Days. 

Written  for  the  Rural  Pre-s  by  Matjdb  Pbaslbb. 

Among  the  many  gifts  received  by  favored 
ones  at  the  present  holiday  season,  is  the 
calendar  in  its  various  forms. 

A  very  pretty  way  of  using  them  is  to  in- 
dicate on  them  in  red  ink  the  comparative 
amount  of  pleasure  or  happiness  enjoyed  on 
each  day.  This  may  be  accomplished  by 
making  red  dots  or  crosses  to  indicate  the 
bits  of  happiness  as  they  occur,  or  in  case 
of  an  especially  joyous  day  the  whole  date 
may  be  encircled  with  a  red  line. 

This  plan  could  be  pursued  with  any  kind 
of  a  calendar,  but  one  with  sufficient  blank 
space  could  serve  as  a  diary  of  pleasant 
events. 

We  are  all  too  prone  to  forget  our  bless- 
ings, and  in  this  way  we  would  be  brought 
to  notice  the  bright  moments  that  would 
otherwise  be  lost  in  the  shadow.  Even  if 
New  Year's  Day  has  passed,  it  is  not  too 
late  to  commence  this  excellent  practice. 

Sleeping  and  Napping.  —Another  thing 
about  which  I  am  what  might  be  called  a 
"  crank  "  is  sleep.  I  believe  in  sleep  and 
resort  to  it  a  great  deal.  I  go  to  bed  as 
early  as  I  can  each  day,  and  get  up  when  I 
am  rested,  but  not  before.  Generally,  this  is 
at  six  o'clock  each  morning.  But  I  do  not 
believe  in  the  old  theory  of  "  early  to  bed 
and  early  to  rise"  being  applicable  to  our 
time  at  all.  In  the  first  place,  because  a 
man  cannot  get  early  to  bed,  and  if  he  re- 
tires at  II  or  12  o'clock  at  night,  as  the  de- 
mands of  social  life  may  sometimes  compel 
him,  it  is  very  foolish  for  him  to  get  up  at 
six.  A  man  should  sleep  until  he  is  rested. 
One  habit  I  have  formed  is  that  of  dropping 
off  into  short  naps.  Even  if  I  can  only 
secure  a  nap  of  five  minutes'  duration,  I  find 
it  refreshes  me.  When  on  the  cars  I  sleep 
every  chance  I  get.  I  believe  if  our  busi- 
ness men  could  in  some  way  work  in  a  15 
minutes'  nap  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  it 
would  mean  years  of  life  to  thousands  of 
them.  For  an  active  man,  a  man  active 
with  the  brain,  there  is  no  tonic  so  good,  so 
beneficial  or  exhilarating  as  sleep.  Thank 
God  for  sleep,  I  say.  It  is  one  of  the  sweet- 
est boons  ever  vouchsafed  to  man.  It  has 
done  much  for  me,  and  I  wish  it  might  do 
as  much  for  thousands  of  busy  men  whom 
I  constantly  meet. — Dr.  Talmage. 


"Y'OUNG  £[0bKS'  QobUMJ^. 


Tommy's  School. 


Tobacco  in  Public. — With  regard  to 
etiquette  in  the  use  of  tobacco  in  public 
places  there  is  not  much  to  say — smoke  is 
as  free  as  air.  This  is  in  accord  ince  with 
the  universal  European  custom.  Men  smoke 
in  restaurants,  cn'6i  and  at  most  of  the 
hotel  tables.  Women  do  not  smoke  publicly. 
Whether  or  not  they  smoke  in  private  is  a 
matter  for  each  man's  experience.  I  have 
never  seen  a  French  lady  smoke.  Once,  in 
Dresden,  I  saw  a  married  lady  pufT  a  cigar- 
ette after  dinner  in  a  fashionable  restaurant; 
and  once  I  saw  two  English  girls,  seemingly 
of  the  upper  middle  class,  smoking  cigarettes 
in  a  railroad  carriage,  where  they  were 
alone.  Here  my  knowledge  ends.  The 
demoiselles  of  the  Moulin  Rouge  and  the 
Casino  are  not  permitted  to  smoke  in  those 
temples  of  light  amusement,  and  the  girls  of 
the  Boulevard  do  not  smoke  in  the  ca  ^s. 
At  the  Caf^  Anglais,  which  is  still  neatly  as 
chic  as  ever,  smoking  is  not  permitted  until 
after  eight  P.  M.  But  rules  like  these  are 
resented  and  scarcely  ever  enforced. — Paris 
Cor.  Washington  Star. 


The  White  House. — The  President's 
house  at  Washington  completed  its  first 
century  this  year,its  corner  stone  having  been 
laid  on  October  1 3, 1 792.  The  architect  was 
James  Hoban,  v/ho,  it  is  said,  used  the 
mansion  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  at  Dublin, 
as  his  model.  Although  the  corner  stone 
was  laid  in  1792,  the  White  House  was  not 
finished  until  eight  years  later,  when  it  was 
first  occupied  by  President  Adams.  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  contributed  a  large  share 
of  the  money  used  in  erecting  the  Executive 
Mansion — the  former  giving  $72,000 and  the 
latter  $120,000.  When  British  troops 
seized  Washington,  in  August,  1814,  and 
burned  the  interior  of  the  Capitol,  they  also 
set  fire  to  the  President's  house.  The 
walls,  which  were  of  dark  freestone,  were  so 
discolored  by  flames  and  smoke,  that  when 
Congress,  in  1815,  authorized  the  restora 
tion  of  the  building,  it  was  painted  white,  and 
has  since  been  popularly  known  as  the 
White  House. — Harper's  Young  People. 

An  Agrekment  with  a  Dukekence. — 
"  Do  you  believe  in  transmigration  of  souls 
Joe  ?  "  "  What's  that,  sir  ?  "  "  Why,  for  in 
stance,  that  the  cow  has  bad  a  prior  exist 
ence  in  another  form — perhaps  been  a  being 
like  myself,"  "  Oh,  no  doubt  the  cows  been 
a  calf  !  " 


"  Geographv.s  a  nuisarce,  and  arithmetic's  a  boie!" 

Said  Tommy  with  a  Irown  upon  his  face. 
'I  hate  the  sight  of  grammars,  and  my  Litln  makes 
me  roar, 

It's  always  sure  to  get  m°.  in  disgrace. 
When  I'm  a  man,"  he  added, as  he  threw  his  school- 
books  down, 
''  I'll  have  aschool  that  boys  will  think  is  fine! 
They  need  not  know  an  adjective  or  an  adverb  from 
a  noun. 

Nor  whether  Cassar  bridged  the  Po  or  Rhine. 

' '  I  don't  care  if  they  think  that  George  the  Third  was 

King  of  Spain, 
When  those  old  fogies  lived  so  long  ago, 
Or  if  they  all  should  answer  that  the  Volga  is  in 

Maine, 

What  difference  would  it  make  I'd  like  to  know? 
But  instead  of  useless  things  1,11  teach  'era  how  to 
coast  and  skate; 

They  all  shall  learn  to  row  and  sail  a  boat, 
And  how  to  fire  a  pistol,  and  shoot  a  rifle  straight. 

And  how  to  swim,  and  how  to  dive  and  float. 

"  We'll  play  at  tennis  and  at  cricket  all  the  livelong 
day; 

And  then  there's  polo,  and— Oh,  yes,  foot-ball; 
And  base-ball  they  shall  every  single  one  learn  how 
to  play. 

For  that's  the  most  important  thing  of  all. 
I  tell  you,"  finished  Thomas,  "I'll  have  one  of  just 
that  kind; 

Then  all  the  boys,  you  see,  will  want  to  go, 
They  will  not  run  away  and  say  ray  school's  an  'awful 
grind,' 

Or  call  the  lessons  dull  and  hard  I  know. " 

—St.  Nicholas. 


Lucy's  Tramp. 

Written  for  the  Rural  Peess  by  C.  P.  Nettleton. 

"  Yes,  dear,  it  is  always  more  blessed  to 
give  than  to  receive.  I  want  my  little  girl 
to  always  be  an  unselfish  as  she  was  to-day." 
And  Mrs.  Ailing  leaned  tenderly  over  and 
kissed  little  Lucy  good  night. 

They  were  people  in  very  moderate  cir- 
cumstances, but  very  unselfish.  No  one  had 
ever  applied  to  them  for  aid  in  vain  when 
they  could  give  it;  indeed,  their  neighbors 
said  that  they  encouraged  vagrancy  alto- 
gether too  much.  Still,  they  had  their  prin- 
ciples and  did  not  propose  to  change  them 
against  their  own  judgment.  To-day  Lucy 
had  given  the  money  she  had  been  saving 
for  her  mother's  birthday,  in  February,  to  a 
poor  old  Spanish  woman  who  had  begged 
for  "  only  lo  cents."  She  had  told  her 
mother  afterward  about  it,  weeping  bitterly, 
womanlike,  in  the  reaction  that  was  sure  to 
come  to  one  of  her  sensitive  nature  but  was 
wholly  comforted  by  being  tenderly  praised. 
Now,  as  her  mother  left  her  alone  to  go  to 
sleep,  she  thought  over  the  occurrence  of 
the  day  and  decided  in  her  wise  little  head 
that  what  her  mother  had  said  about  its 
being  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive 
was  quite  true.  She  was  nine  years  old  now, 
she  ttiought,  and  must  of  course  remember 
very  clearly  all  her  mother  said,  so  that  she 
herself  could  grow  up  like  her. 

This  was  two  days  before  New  Year's  Day. 
That  night  her  father  returned  from  a  trip  to 
San  Francisco.  He  had  at  last  received  the 
money  from  the  sale  of  a  town-lot  some- 
where in  the  East  and  was  happy,  as  it  had 
come  just  in  time  to  pay  off  the  mortgage  of 
five  hundred  dollars  on  his  home,  and  leave 
one  hundred  for  luxuries.  He  was  a  me- 
chanic and  received  good  wages,  but  had  lost 
most  of  his  possessions  except  the  little 
house  he  lived  in  and  the  lot  it  stood  on. 

Next  day,  the  last  day  of  the  year,  Lucy 
came  running  in  fiom  outdoors,  quite  ex- 
cited. 

"  O,  mamma,"  she  exclaimed,  "  can't  I 
give  something  to  that  poor  man  out  there? 
He's  just  as  hungry  as  he  can  be,  and  so 
handsome  !  I've  told  him  to  come  here  to- 
morrow and  get  his  New  Year's  dinner,  but 
he'll  die  before  then  if  we  don't  look  out. 
Can't  I  take  him  a  pie;  one  of  those  big 
mince  ones  you  made?" 

"  Why,  Lucy,  if  he  is  so  hungry  as  all 
that  I  guess  we  can  find  something  better 
than  a  mince  pie.  Run  and  cut  some  bread 
and  part  of  that  meat  we  had  for  lunch.  You 
can  take  a  piece  of  pie,  too,  dear,  but  not  a 
whole  one." 

"  And,  mamma,  he  can  come  to  dinner  to- 
morrow, can't  he  ?" 

"  I  think  not,  Lucy;  that's  going  a  step  too 
far." 

Poor  little  Lucy  could  only  gasp  out: 
"  But,  mamma,  I've  promised  him!"  Her 
mother  had  always  told  her  that  a  promise 
was  sacred,  and  now  for  her  to  say  that  her 
little  girl  would  have  to  break  one  was  too 
much.  .She  was  almost  too  shocked  to  cry, 
as  she  wanted  to. 

Mrs.  Ailing  looked  down  at  her  with  a 
half-amused  and  half-annoyed  expression  on 
her  face. 

"  So  you  have  promised  him  he  could 
come,  and  now  ask  if  he  may  !    But  it's  all 


right,  dear,"  she  hastily  added,  as  Lucy  saw 
the  mistake  she  had  made  and  began  to  cry. 
from  shame  as  much  as  disappointment.  "  I 
think  we  can  get  along  this  once.  Tell  him 
to  come  at  four  o'clock,  if  you  like." 

Lucy  hurried  away  to  get  the  bread  and 
meat  for  the  man,  who  stood  at  the  gate  with 
a  halfdecided  manner.  Evidently  he 
thought  the  little  girl  was  gone  a  long  time. 
He  was  not  a  rough-looking  tramp,  and,  in- 
deed, looked  more  respectable  than  Mr. 
Ailing  usually  did  when  he  returned  from 
his  work. 

At  four  o'clock  sharp  the  next  day  he 
came  again,  and  Mrs.  Ailing  was  not  so  dis- 
gusted at  having  a  tramp-stranger  at  the 
table  as  she  had  expected  to  be.  He  was 
decently  dressed,  young,  and  had  taken  some 
pains  to  prepare  himself  for  what  must  have 
been  an  unusual  experience.  He  was  quite 
well-infoimed,  somewhat  witty,  and  not  an 
unpleasant  guest  in  any  way. 

After  dinner,  Mr.  Ailing  invited  him  to 
remain  a  while  only  to  talk.  The  man,  who 
gave  his  name  as  Hutchins,  had  complained 
of  not  being  able  to  find  any  work  that  he 
could  do.  He  said  he  was  a  graduate  of 
Oberlin,  had  held  a  good  position  in  Cin- 
cinnati, and  been  in  several  employments, 
but  dropped  all  with  the  expectation  of  doing 
a  great  deal  better  in  California.  Instead  of 
that,  he  had  bad  to  walk  the  streets.  Mr. 
Ailing  was  quite  interested  in  him,  and 
promised  to  do  all  he  could  to  find  work  for 
him .    He  seemed  quite  grateful  and  pleased. 

There  were  a  few  minutes  when  no  one 
was  in  the  room  with  him,  and  this  was  evi- 
dently the  time  when  he  took  the  money. 
He  left  at  an  early  hour,  and  when  Mr. 
Ailing  went  to  take  a  farewell  glance  and 
see  that  all  was  safe  for  the  night,  he  found 
the  money  gone.  It  was  a  sore  blow,  as  he 
would  have  to  borrow  the  sum,  large  to 
him,  of  five  hundred  dollars,  or  lose  his 
home.  He  went  at  once  and  gave  the 
alarm,  but  felt  that  it  was  useless,  as  it  was 

They  tried  to  keep  it  from  Lucy,  but  she 
found  it  out  and  was  inconsolable.  Her 
parents  did  not  blame  her,  but  she  felt  that 
she  had  done  a  most  unforgivable  thing  to 
ask  him  to  dinner. 

The  criminal  was  not  found.  He  was,  in 
deed,  a  sharp  young  fellow,  and  as  one  man 
said,  "  Probably  he  knew  what  he  was  about 
when  he  played  that  tramp  racket  !"  He 
was  traced  from  their  town  to  another  place, 
but  there  managed  to  elude  pursuit,  and  at 
last  the  search  was  given  up. 

One  year  went  by.  The  AUings  had  not 
prospered  as  much  as  usual,  and  were  now 
in  more  trouble  than  ever.  They  had 
not  been  able  to  pay  up  that  "  death  grip  " 
the  interest  had  counted  up,  and  worse  than 
all,  they  saw  no  hope  of  a  change  for  the 
better. 

Lucy  no  longer  showed  the  least  desire  to 
feed  a  tramp  or  do  anything  good  with  her 
money  except  to  put  it  in  the  plate  Sundays. 
She  thought  she  could  safelv  do  that ! 

A  few  days  before  this  New  Years,  Mr. 
Ailing  brought  home  one  night  a  package 
from  the  express  office — a  most  unusual 
thing.  He  felt  very  blue  that  day,  and  was 
almost  cross  to  Lucy  and  her  mother  when 
they  begged  him  to  open  it  at  once.  It  bore 
the  Adam's  Express  label  with  the  New 
York  mark  on  it,  and  the  charges  had  been 
prepaid.  Mr.  Ailing  was  more  interested 
than  he  cared  to  show,  and  told  them  they 
could  get  the  hammer  and  open  it. 

They  did  so,  only  to  find  another  and 
smaller  box  inside.  When  this  was  opened 
the  first  thing  they  saw  was  a  letter  and  the 
second  was  something  they  did  not  at  first 
recognize.  They  took  up  the  letter  and 
called  Mr.  Ailing  from  his  dinner  to  look  at 
the  contents  of  the  box.  He  came  over  to 
where  they  stood  and  looked  down  in  amaze- 
ment at  the  box. 

"Why,  great  heavens  !"  he  cried,  "don't 
you  know  twenty-dollar  gold  pieces,  even  if 
they  are  packed  on  end  close  together?"  and 
with  a  swift  motion  he  took  the  heavy  little 
box  in  his  hands  and  turned  it  downside  up 
on  the  table. 

He  was  right.  A  small  sized  mountain  of 
the  shining  gold  pieces  rolled  out  over  the 
table. 

"  Lucy,  lock  the  door,"  he  said,  when  he 
could  speak. 

Then  they  stood  staring  at  this  strange 
thing  that  had  come  to  them.  Finally  Mrs. 
Ailing  thought  of  the  letter  she  had  held  in 
her  hand  all  the  time,  but  before  she  could 
read  it  her  husband  began  counting  the 
money  so  carelessly  rolling  over  the  table. 

"  One  hundred  and  fifty,"  he  said  at  last; 
three  thousand  dollars !  I  wonder  what — 
why — can  this  be  meant  for  us?" 

Then  they  read  the  letter,  first  looking  at 
the  signature,  which  gave  them  no  clue  to 
the  sender.    It  read  as  follows: 

New  York,  Dec.  21,  1891. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Ailing:— It  is  with  great  pleasure 
that  I  now  send  you  the  money  that  I  so  basely 
stole  from  you  one  year  ago,  with  the  addition  of  a 


little  besides,  to  compensate  you  for  the  trouble  or 
sorrow  you  may  have  suffered  from  its  loss. 

I  can  offer  no  excuse  for  ray  act,  save  that  I  was 
in  ereat  straits  at  the  time.  I  thought  then  this  was 
sufficient  to  excuse  me,  but  it  was  not.  Forgive  me, 
I  beg  of  you. 

Do  not  try  to  discover  who  I  am,  as  you  will  fail. 
I  have  sent  it  in  cash  so  as  to  cover  my  trail  that 
way,  and  you  cannot  serve  any  good  end  by  spend- 
ing it  foolishly. 

I  am  now  rich,  thank's  to  the  start  I  got  from  that 
small  sum.  I  suppose  I  shall  lose  my  prosperity 
some  time — an  evil  beginning  usually  ends  evilly — 
and  so  I  hasten  to  balance  accounts  between  us 
while  I  am  able. 

I  wish  you  would  put  aside  one  thousand  dollars 
of  the  three  I  send  for  your  litile  girl,  who  was  so 
kind  to  me;  this  is  the  only  favor  I  can  ask. 

Most  truly  yours, 

"  A  Knave." 

"  Well,  Lucy,"  remarked  Mr.  Ailing,  as 
he  separated  one  thousand  from  the  rest, 
"you  have  been  well  repaid  for  your  kind- 
ness, but  I  don't  think  I  would  advise  you 
to  try  that  experiment  again  !" 

And  Lucy  thought  the  same. 


X)oj\^E8Tie  €[eoj^OMY. 


Sugar  Wafers. — Take  sugar  the  weight 
of  two  eggs  and  flour  the  weight  of  one  egg. 
Stir  the  three  eggs  and  the  sugar  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  an  hour;  add  the  flour  and  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  minced  orange  peel  or  candied 
orange  flowers,  and  put  little  heaps  of  it  on 
a  very  thinly  ljuttered  sheet  iron  pan  three 
inches  apart.  Dust  them  over  with  gran- 
ulated susrar,  and  bake  in  a  moderately  hot 
oven.  After  they  are  done,  remove  them 
while  hot,  and  bend  them  over  a  rounded 
stick  in  the  shape  of  a  scroll,  or  shape 
them  like  cornucopias,  and  fill  them  with 
whipped  cream. 

Grape  Preserves.— Select  large,  well- 
ripened  fruit,  pick  from  the  stems,  carefully 
rejecting  overripe  and  mouldy  ones.  Pulp 
the  fruit,  placing  the  skins  in  one  vessel  and 
the  pulp  in  another.  Boil  the  latter,  without 
adding  any  water,  for  15  minute?,  then  rub 
through  a  wire  sieve.  During  this  operation 
cook  the  skins  until  tender,  after  adding  a  lit- 
tle water.  Add  the  pulp  to  the  skins  and 
measure,  allowing  three-fourths  of  a  pound 
of  sugar  to  each  pint,  and  boil  together,  stir- 
ring constantly,  for  15  to  20  minutes. 

Tapioca  Cream. — Soak  three  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  tapioca  in  cold  water  over  night. 
Boil  one  pint  of  milk  and  add  the  tapioca, 
letting  it  ccok  three  qu.Trters  of  an  hcur. 
Add  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  and  half  a  cup  of 
sugar.  When  thoroughly  cooked  and 
creamy,  take  from  the  stove  and  flavor. 
Beat  the  two  whites  stiff  and  add  half  a  pint 
of  whipped  cream,  sweeten  and  flavor,  and 
pour  over  the  tapioca  cream. 

Potato  Salad.— Boil  six  potatoes  until 
very  soft;  peel  and  mash  them  while  hot. 
Season  to  taste  with  salt,  pepper  and  spice. 
Add  one  tablespoonful  of  butter.  Boil  two 
eggs,  and  dissolve  the  yolks  in  two  table 
spoonfuls  of  vinegar.  Pour  it  over  the  pota- 
toes and  mix  weil.  Put  them  on  a  plate. 
Slice  the  whites  of  the  eggs  in  circles,  and 
place  them  over  the  potatoes. 

Parsnips  Stewed.— Put  on  a  piece  of 
pickled  pork  and  boil  uniil  it  is  about  half 
done  or  a  little  more.  Then  scrape  and 
wash  your  parsnips,  put  them  on  in  as  little 
water  as  will  keep  them  from  burning,  then 
add  the  pork;  when  the  parsnips  are  soft 
dish  them. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 


A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder.  High- 
est of  all  in  leavening  strength. — Latest  U. 
S.  Government  Food  Report. 
Royal  Baking  Powder  Co.,  ic6  Wall  St.,  N.  Y. 
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In  Union  There  is  Strength. 

The  maxim  which  forms  the  head  of  this 
writing  is  so  self-evident  that  it  needs  no 
argument  to  sustain  it.  It  is  a  truth  which 
meets  us  at  every  point  of  human  effort. 
The  advantages  which  accrue  from  unity  of 
action  have  been  much  more  largely 
utilized,  especially  in  business  matters,  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  than  ever  before. 
Indeed,  the  present  may  be  considered  an 
era  of  business  combinations,  as  well  as 
united  effort  in  all  the  walks  of  life.  While 
such  action,  as  a  general  thing,  is  com- 
mendable, it  is  also  a  privilege  which  can 
be,  and  often  is,  greatly  abused.  As,  for  ex- 
ample, the  opportunities  presented  in  the 
middle  portion  of  the  present  century  for 
the  multiplication  and  union  of  railroad  in- 
terests in  consequence  of  the  general  dislo- 
cation of  I  former  modes  of  travel  and  trans- 
portation, presented  a  rare  opportunity  to 
men  of  exceptional  sagacity  to  combine  their 
capital  and  monopolize  for  private  gain  alone 
the  general  transportation  business  of  the 
country.  The  increase  and  improvements 
in  machinery;  the  application  of  steam  to 
ocean  navigation;  the  wonderful  mineral  dis- 
coveries in  California  and  other  portions  of 
the  globe,  still  further  added  to  the  oppor- 
tunities for  the  concentration  of  capital.  In 
short,  a  new  era  suddenly  dawned  upon  the 
business  world,  and  men  were  everywhere 
dazzled  by  the  splendid  prizes  which  were 
thus  opened  up  before  them. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  century  there 
were  probably  not  more  than  two  or  three 
millionaires  in  the  country.  The  first  in 
America  lived  in  Salem,  Mass.  He  was  a 
single  millionaire  and  made  his  money  in 
legitimate  commercial  enterprise  with  the 
Orient.  The  next  was  the  great  New  York 
merchant  who  laid  the  foundation  of  his  for- 
tune mainly  by  an  honest  traffic  in  dry 
goods.  Stewart  was  the  first  to  astonish 
the  country  by  a  great  show  of  wealth — some 
five  millions — in  the  early  thirties.  The 
newspapers  of  the  day  were  filled  with 
curious  calculations  and  estimates  which 
such  enormous  wealth  suggested  at  that 
early  day.  Girard,  of  Philadelphia,  was 
another  instance.  But  little  more  was  heard 
of  millionaires  in  this  country  until  the  op- 
portunities above  referred  to  were  presented. 

We  have  now  entered  upon  still  another 
era — an  era  of  millionaires.  The  country 
is  full  of  them.  As  late  as  1850  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  there  were  one  dozen  men  in  the  United 
States  who  could  clean  up  one  million  of 
dollars  each.  At  this  date,  according  to 
a  table  recently  prepared  by  the  N.  Y. 
Tribune,  there  are  over  2000  Americans  who 
are  worth  $r, 000,000  or  upward,  200  of 
whom  are  worth  from  $20,000,000  to  $100,- 
000,000  millions,  and  400  others  from  ten  to 
twenty  millions;  while  31,000  men  own  one- 
half  the  entire  wealth  of  the  country  !  Such 
an  enormous  centralization  of  wealth  was 
never  before  known  in  the  entire  history  of 
the  world.  Does  any  one  believe  that  such 
rapid  accumulation  of  property  in  so  few 
hands  could  have  been  effected  by  anything 
like  fair  means?  It  has  beeen  accomplished 
only  by  piratical  business  combinations  of 
corporations  and  trusts,  and  by  unfair  stock- 
jobbing. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century  many 
who  passed  as  "  respectable  men  "  "  retired 
from  business  "  on  from  two  to  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  which  were  then  con- 
sidered enormous  fortunes.  Those  men, 
when  asked  by  what  means  they  had  ac- 
cumulated such  fortunes,  replied,  with  jovial 
expression  of  countenance  :  *'  O,  wool  and 
ivory,"  which  everybody  understood  to  mean 
piracy  and  the  slave  trade.  Such  admission, 
at  that  time,  fixed  no  special  odium  or  dis- 
grace upon  the  "operators."  But  how 
would  such  people  be  regarded  at  the  pres- 
ent time?  And  we  venture  the  assertion,  in 
view  of  the  present  drift  of  public  opinion, 
that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  it  will 
be  considered  quite  as  disgraceful  to  confess 
to  having  amassed  ten  or  twenty  millir'ns 
or  more  by  such  means  as  our  present 
millionaires  are  employing — means  which 
tend  directly  to  impoverish  the  masses — as 
it  would  be  to  confess  at  the  present  day  to 
have  amassed  millions  by  piracy  and  the 
slave  trade. 

We  are  passing  through  a  period  when 
the  public  mind  and  public  conscience  are 
being  educated  up  to  a  higher  plane  of  mor- 
ality than  existed  when  the  slave  trade  was 
considered  honorable,  and  when  piratical 
expeditions  were  easily  made  to  pass  for 
daring  commercial  ventures  in  unknown  or 
distant  seas.  The  adventurers  of  to-day, 
unlike  their  predecessors,  are  making  covert 
raids  upon  their  very  neighbors,  and  so 
adroitly  have  these  raids  been  conducted, 
and  so  quickly  and  enormously  great  have 


been  the  fortunes  amassed,  that  the  public 
has  become,  in  a  measure,  dazed  at  the  re- 
sults; but  the  enormity  of  the  wrong  has 
at  last  been  fully  shown  and  realized  and 
measures  are  rapidly  being  taken  to  meet 
the  emergency. 

The  problem  of  how  to  deal  with  it  has 
been  made  plain  by  the  enemy  himself — 
united  and  concentrated  effort.  Such  effort 
is  sure  to  win,  especially  when  a  vastly 
greater  aggregation  of  numbers  is  found  on 
the  side  of  right  and  justice.  This  is  an  age 
of  system  and  machinery,  and  the  education 
of  the  day  has  been  sufficient  to  imbue  the 
masses  with  practical  capacity  and  executive 
skill  fully  equal  to  meet  the  emergency  in 
which  they  find  themselves  placed.  The 
federation  of  labor,  as  exemplified  in  the 
Grange,  in  the  Farmers'  Alliance  and  in  the 
various  labor  unions,  has  already  come  to 
the  front  in  a  solid  phalanx  for  united  action. 
The  result  of  the  late  election  gives  abund- 
ant evidence  that  the  masses  mean  business. 
Already  their  organizations  hold  the  balance 
of  power  in  nearly  half  the  Stales  of  the 
Union,  full  power  in  several  State  legis- 
latures and  the  balance  of  power  in  several 
others.  Twenty  years  ago  the  only  full  rep- 
resentative of  labor  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  was  a  member  from  the  State 
of  Georgia,  and  he  battled  manfully  and 
alone  for  the  interests  of  labor  until  he  died 
at  his  post.  To-day  there  are  no  less  than 
65  farmers  in  the  House  and  six  in  the  Sen- 
ate. We  have  also  a  farmer  in  the  Cabinet. 
A  large  proportion,  if  not  a  majority  of  these 
men  are  members  of  the  Grange. 

To-day  organized  labor  has  the  eye  and 
ear  of  the  community  and  the  sympathy  and 
proffered  help  of  a  large  proportion  of  our 
lawmakers,  as  it  never  had  before.  Present 
indications  warrant  the  belief  that  inside  of 
the  next  five  years  "  the  privileged  classes" 
which  now  "  hold  the  fort''  in  our  National 
and  State  legislatures  and  treat  only  with 
disdain  the  vast  body  of  laborers  and  men  of 
moderate  means,  will  change  sides  with  the 
wage  earners  and  be  no  longer  able  to  dic- 
tate to  the  lawmakers. 

The  farmers,  by  right  of  numbers  and  the 
importance  of  their  calling,  have  taken  the 
lead  in  this  great  movement  of  the  masses, 
and  they  propose  to  keep  it  and  to  guide  the 
same  into  right  and  proper  channels.  They 
will  neither  themselves  antagonize  nor  allow 
others  to  antagonize  the  just  rights  of  capi- 
tal. They  recognize  the  fact  that  labor  can 
accomplish  very  little  without  the  aid  and 
cooperation  of  capital.  They  simply  seek  to 
drav/  the  line,  where  the  line  should  be 
drawn,  between  enterprise  which  is  legiti- 
mate and  for  the  good  of  all,  and  that  which 
tends  only  to  concentrate  capital  and 
aggrandize  the  few.  They  recognize  that 
wealth  won  by  foresight  and  honest  industry 
is  worthily  acquired  and  should  be  peace- 
fully enjoyed:  but  the  idea  is  everywhere 
growing  that  the  means  and  possibilities  by 
which  multimillionaires  have  heretofore  been 
made  should  be  absolutely  stopped.  How 
that  may  be  done  without  infringing  on 
natural  and  vested  rights  is  just  now  a 
problem  of  anxious  consideration.  But 
sooner  or  later  it  will  be  solved  without  any 
hindrance  to  the  wheels  of  progress  or  any 
material  disturbance  to  our  existing  financial 
and  social  conditions. 


The  Secretary's  Golnmn. 

By  A.  T.  Dbwby,  Secretary  State  Qranf^e  of  California. 

John  Tuohy,  W.  M.  of  Tulare  Grange, 
has  a  splendid  home  in  Tulare  City,  and  is 
well  rated  among  the  leading  and  substantial 
farmers  of  the  county. 

The  State  Grange  Report  for  1892  was 
printed  by  Mr.  H.  Lick,  by  contract,  and 
the  first  copies  furnished  the  W.  M.  of  S.  G. 
were  mailed  by  the  Secretary. 

Work  in  Season. — Between  now  and 
June  wili  be  the  best  season  of  the  year  to 
forward  Grange  work  in  this  State.  No  time 
should  be  lost  in  running  the  first  furrows  of 
the  season's  labor.    Start  the  work  along  ! 

Wants  the  State  Grange.  —  Sister 
Perry  writes  from  Merced  mentioning  some 
strong  inducements  on  behalf  of  that  city 
and  county  seat  for  locating  the  next  session 
of  the  S.  G.  within  its  hospitable  midst. 

Albert  G.  Woods,  Treasurer  of  Tulare 
Grange,  is  residing  with  his  family  in  Tulare. 
His  teams  are  active  in  plowing  and  culti- 
vating grain  and  alfafa  near  town.  He  has 
recently  contracted  to  prepare  for  irrigating, 
seeding  and  cultivating  for  several  seasons 
80  to  100  acres  on  A.  T.  Dewey's  NW 
quarter  of  section  22,  one  mile  south  of 
Tulare  City  limits. 

(2UARTERLY  REPORTS. — Notwithstanding 
the  recent  stormy  days  for  meeting,  the  fol- 
lowing Granges  have  already  sent  in  returns 
for  the  last  quarter  of  1892  :  Roseville, 


Pescadero,  New  Hope,  American  River, 
Bennett  Valley,  Selma,  Tulare,  Lockeford, 
Two  Rock.  Washington,  Yuba  City.  It  is 
hoped  all  other  Granges  will  soon  square 
the  record  of  the  old  year  and  begin  the 
new  with  bright  and  encouraging  prospects. 

eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three. 

During  this  week  the  election  of  officers 
in  Subordinate  Granges  should  be  com- 
pleted. We  hope  all  will  have  chosen  wisely 
preparatory  for  a  good  year's  work.  Instal- 
lations will  be  in  order  after  January  1st. 
Too  much  importance  cannot  be  placed  upon 
having  a  large  attendance  and  an  interesting 
session  at  the  initial  meeting  of  I893.  Let 
the  experiences  of  the  past  and  the  rewards 
of  the  future  inspire  the  brothers  and  sisters 
throughout  our  Grange  field  to  labor  more 
earnestly  and  diligently,  and  even  heroically, 
than  ever  before.  Hours  spent  in  the  Grange 
will  certainly  remain  as  among  the  brightest 
in  enduring  memory. 

A  GRANGE  COLLECTION. 

Why  cannot  the  Patrons  of  California 
unite  in  making  a  unique  and  interesting  col- 
lection of  imperishable  and  rare  products  of 
the  soil,  natural  wonders,  curious,  etc.,  at 
the  World's  Fair?  We  believe  the  Patrons 
of  our  State  could  easily  lead  those  of  all 
others  in  a  display  that  would  attract  the  at- 
tention and  please  the  people  of  all  nations 
and  classes.  A  successful  exhibit  of  the 
kind  would  gain  the  Patrons  of  California 
more  friends  and  acquaintances  of  a  desira- 
ble sort  from  abroad  than  any  other  avail- 
able enterprise  we  can  think  of.  It  would 
help  the  farmers'  Order  and  the  State  at 
large.  Who  will  send  further  suggestions  on 
this  subject  ?  Let  it  be  discussed  in  the 
Granges.  Who  will  volunteer  to  help  in 
getting  up  such  an  exhibit  ? 

who  will  work  and  PERSEVERE? 

The  subject  of  a  farm  to  farm  canvas  for 
the  establishment  of  new  Granges  and  the 
revival  of  old  ones  will  be  discussed  by  the 
Executive  Committee  at  Sacramento  next 
week.  Now,  what  brothers  and  sisters  will 
devote  a  season  to  the  building  up  of  the 
Order  by  a  friendly  canvas  in  some  location 
where  such  work  ought  to  be  undertaken? 
Who  can  spend  one  week,  one  month,  or 
more  in  so  good  a  cause  if  well  paid  for  time 
and  expenses  in  event  of  success. 

Write  at  once  to  the  Worthy  Master 
or  Secretary  what  work  in  your  own  or 
neighboring  sections  you  think  ought  to  be 
done.  What  you  believe  you  caa  do.  What 
you  are  willing  to  do.  What  you  think 
some  one  else  can  and  will  do  if  asked.  The 
Committee,  no  doubt,  wants  all  the  informa- 
tion you  can  give  and  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  MEETING 

The  Executive  Committee  met  at  the  office 
of  the  Secretary,  December  23!,  A.  M. 
Bros.  B.  F.  Walton,  Cyrus  Jones  and  A.  T. 
Dewey,  Secretary,  were  present.  Owing  to 
the  severe  storm  Worthy  Master  Davis 
failed  to  appear. 

The  Secretary  was  requested  to  suggest 
the  purchase  of  the  revised  edition  of  the 
Constitution  and  By-Laws  in  sufficient  num- 
bers by  each  Subordinate  Grange  to  supply 
its  old  members  and  each  new  member  upon 
being  initiated  with  a  copy. 

Among  the  bills  allowed  were  those  of  H. 
Lick  for  printing  600  copies  of  the  Annual 
Proceedings  of  1892,  $ioo;  and  Jos.  Winter- 
burn  &  Co.,  for  printing  1000  and  binding 
500  copies  of  the  By-Laws  and  Constitution, 
$52.50. 

The  Secretary  announced  having  sent 
Masters  and  Secretaries  of  Subordinate 
Granges  the  Annual  Proceedings  and  recom- 
mended another  copy  be  forwarded  to  the 
Lecturers,  which  recommendation  was  fa- 
vored by  the  Committee. 

Letters  furnishing  the  names  of  members- 
elect  of  the  legislature  considered  friendly  to 
farming  interests  were  read  by  the  Secretary. 
The  matter  of  legislation  and  appointment 
of  a  committee  was  considered.  In  absence 
of  the  W.  M.  the  matter  was  referred  to  the 
next  meeting. 

The  Secretary  was  requested  to  revise  the 
proposed  amendment  No.  2  to  the  Constitu- 
tion recently  published  in  the  Rural  Press. 

The  meeting  adjourned  to  meet  at  Sacra- 
mento, at  I  o'clock  P.  M.,  Wednesday,  Jan- 
uary 4, 1893,  but  a  recent  letter  from  Worthy 
Master  Davis,  requesting  that  the  meeting 
be  held  on  the  5  th,  may  change  the  date. 

GRANGE  ELECTIONS. 

[Secretaries  are  requested  to  send  us  as  early  report 
as  possible  for  publication  under  this  bead.] 

Danville  Grange. — Election  Dec.  17  ; 
officers  chosen:  F.  B.  More,  M.;  S.  F. 
Ramage,  O.;  D.  N.  Sherburn,  L.;  Geo. 
Hall,  S.;  Perry  Baldwin,  A.  S.;  J.  C.  Bur- 
gess, C;  Chas.  Wood,  T.;  Miss  Mira  C. 
More,  Sec;  W.  Z.  Stone,  G.  K.;  Miss  S.  E. 
Wood,  Ceres;  Miss  Ethel  Opydke,  P.;  Miss 


Sarah  Stone,  F.;  Mrs.  AUie  Gould,  L.  A.  S.; 
S.  F.  Ramage,  Trustee.  Date  of  Installa- 
tion, Jan.  7,  1893. 

Roseville  Grange.— Election  Dec.  17; 
officers  chosen:  E.  C.  Bedell,  M.;  S.  Pil- 
Cher,  O  ;  J.  H.  Gould,  L.;  C.  B.  Keys,  S.; 
Willey  Pilcher,  A.  S.;  Mrs.  Powell,  C;  A. 
Bedell,  T. ;  S.  S.  Gladney,  Sec;  A.  E.  Farn- 
ham,  G.  K. ;  Jenny  Bedell,  Ceres;  Mrs.  C. 
B.  Keys,  P.;  Carra  Farnham,  F.;  Jennie 
Gould,  L.  A.  S. ;  A.  E.  Farnham,  Trustee. 
Date  of  installation,  Jan.  7,  1893. 

Selma  Grange. —  Election  Dec.  17; 
officers  chosen:  Pro.  G.  D.  Hinds,  M.;  A. 

A.  Whinen,  O.;  Mrs.  J.  K.  Roadhcuse,  L.; 
Author  Ross,  S.;  Wm.  E.  Brown,  A.  S. ; 
Rebecca  Meegee,  C;  S  B.  Holton,  T.; 
J.  J.   Roadhouse,  Sec;  J.   M.  Hamilton, 

G.  K.;  Mrs.  S.  B.  Holton,  Ceres;  Mrs.  S. 

B.  Orr,  P.;  Miss  O.  E.  Shaw,  F.;  Miss 
Jessie  Ross,  L.  A.  S. ;  C.  C.  Scott,  Trustee. 
Date  of  installation,  Jan.  7,  1893. 

American  River  Grange. —  Election 
Dec.  10;  officers  chosen:  A.  A.  Harris,  M. ; 
Joseph  Cornell,  O.;  David  N.  Taylor,  L  ; 
Carl  Jensen,  S.;  George  Criswell,  A.  S.; 
Mrs.  M.  Lauridsen,  C;  Miss  Cicely  Cor- 
nell, T.;  Miss  Etta  Cornell,  Sec;  S.  M. 
Warnock,  G.  K.;  Mrs.  M.  Studarus,  Ceres; 
Mrs.  Daura  Hansen,  P.;  Mrs.  Annie  Han- 
son, F.;  Miss  Edith  Taylor,  L.  A.  S.;  Jas. 
Cornell,  Sr.,  Trustee;  Mrs.  Maggie  Stud- 
arus, Organist.  Date  of  installation,  Jan. 
14,  1893. 

Grass  Valley  Grange. — Election  Dec. 
17;  officers  chosen:  Alexander  Henderson, 
M.;  Mark  Thornton,  O.;  Mrs.  O.  L.  Twitch- 
ell,  L.;  A.  G.  Peterson,  S.;  Wallace  Alder- 
man, A.  S.;  Mrs.  Mary  Peterson,  C;  A. 
Matteson,  T.;  O.  L.  Twitchell,  Sec;  W.  F. 
Rowe,  G.  K.;  Mrs.  L.  Matteson,  Ceres;  Mrs. 
L.  J.  Thompson,  P.;  Mrs.  Wm.  Rowe,  F.; 
Miss  Lillie  Alderman,  L.  A.  S.;  A.  G.  Pe- 
terson, Trustee.  Date  of  installation,  the 
first  meeting  in  January,  1893. 

Bennett  Valley  Grange.  —  Election 
Dec.  17;  ofificers  chosen:  John  Burnham, 
M.;  Peter  Hanson,  O.;  Mrs.  Emma  Burn- 
ham,  L.;  M.  S.  Whitaker,  S.;  J.  F.  Craven, 
A  S.;  Mrs.  H.  L.  Carr,  C;  J.  P.  Whitaker, 
T. ;  Mrs.  Anna  Whitaker,  Sec;  L.  H.  Hed- 
rick,  G.  K.;  Mrs.  M.  Benjamin,  Ceres;  Mrs. 
E.  Hedrick,  P.;  Miss  Lucy  Scheibel,  F.; 
Mrs.  S.  A.  Hanson,  L.  A.  S.;  D.  M.  Hed- 
rick, Trustee.  Date  of  installation.  Tan.  7, 
1893 

Lockeford  Grange. — Election  Dec.  17; 
ofificers  chosen:  Mr.  J.  M.  White,  M.;  Mrs. 
J.  W.  Montgomery,  O.;  Mrs.  C.  F.  Wake- 
field, L.;  Mr.  F.  E.  Mclntire,  S.;  Mr.  W. 

H.  Irvine,  A.  S.;  Mr.  S.  M.  McCloud,  C; 
Mr.  George  A.  Foster,  T.;  Mrs.  S.  L.  Locke, 
Sec;  Mrs.  A.  E.  Wakefield,  G.  K.;  Miss 
Mertice  Locke,  Ceres;  Miss  Orris  Hatch, 
P.;  Miss  Maud  Foster,  F.;  Mrs.  L,  J.  Locke, 
L.  A.  S.    Date  of  installation,  Feb.  4,  1893. 

Santa  Rosa  Grange.— Election  Dec. 
10;  officers  chosen:  Chas.  Gamble,  M.; 
George  Rogers,  O.;  S.  T.  Coulter,  L.;  Fred 
L.  Saxton,  S.;  Paul  Coulter,  A.  S.;  E.  Lida 
Coulter,  C;  John  Strong,  T.;  Glenn  Mur- 
dock.  Sec;  Julius  Ort,  Jr.,  G.  K.;  Alice 
Peerman,  Ceres;  Edith  C.  Saxton,  P.;  Maud 
Hawkins,  F.;  Maud  Hendrickson,  L.  A.  S.; 
Mrs.  C.  D.  Bonner,  Trustee.  Da'e  of  in- 
stallation, Jan.  14,  1893. 


Unitarian  Literatare 

Sent  free  by  the  CHANNiNa  Adxiliakt  of  the  FIret  Unita- 
rian Church,  cor.  Geary  and  Franklin  Sts  ,  San  Fran- 
isco.   Address  Miss  S.  A.  Hobe,  as  above. 


IMPORTAHT  TO  FAEMERS. 

We  have  a  large  sum  of  money  to  loan  at  a  low  rate 
of  interest  on  mortgage  on  ranches.  Write  to  us  for 
full  particulars.  Buy,  sell  and  exchange  lands  and  im- 
proved farms.  Holcom  &  Howe,  Rooms  0  &  7,  Sixth 
floor  Mills  building,  San  Francisco. 


$500,000 

To  LOAII  W  ANT    AMOnm  AT  THB  V««T  tOWBST  MABKR 

rate  of  Interest  on  approved  security  in  Farming  Lands. 
A.  SCHULLEB,  Boom  8,  120  Califoioia  Street,  San 
Vranciaco. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION,  532  CALIFOR- 
nia  Street,  corner  Webb;  Branch,  1700  Market  Street, 
corner  Polk.— For  the  hall  year  ending  with  Dec.  31, 
1892,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  five  and 
one- tenth  (6  1-10)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  Term  Deposits 
and  four  and  one  fourth  (4i)  per  cent,  per  annum  on 
Ordinary  Deposits  free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after 
TUESDAY,  Jan.  3.  1892.     LOVKLL  WHITE,  Cashier. 


The  Recognized  Standard  of  Modern 
Piano  Manufacture. 

BALTIMORB.  NEW  YORK, 

22  &  24  1£.  Baltimore  St,  148  Fifth  Avenue. 

WAHHINOTON,  817  Pennsylvania  Ave. 
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Information 

FOI? 

Settlers! 


The  members  of  the  Kern  County  Land  Company  have  a  national  reputa- 
tion for  wealth,  business  and  financial  ability.  These  facts  set  the  matter  of 
reliability  at  rest.   The  company's  capital  stock  is  $10,000,000. 

They  have  400,000  acres  of  arable,  irrigable  lands  upon  which  the  sun  shines 
almost  constantly;  and  their  enormous  irrigation  system  renders  them  in- 
dependent of  the  annual  rainfall. 

A  clear  title;  rotation,  variety  and  certainty  of  crops;  easy  terms;  availability 
to  persons  in  moderate  circumfltances;  ground  ready  for  the  plow — no  stones 
nor  thistles;  good  society;  schools;  churches,  etc.,  are  a  few  notable  attractions 
of  this  region  of  country. 


ICem  is  the  largest  county  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  It  has  the  finest 
climate  for  curing  and  drying  fruits,  etc. 

The  400,000-acre  territory  of  the  Kern  County  Land  Company  is  the  pick 
of  the  county. 

Its  area  is  5,184,000  acrea. 

H  as  the.largest  irrigation  system  in  America. 

The  home  of  the  peach,  French  prune,  pear  and  raisin  grape. 

Planting  and  harvesting  can  be  carried  on  every  month  in  the  year. 

N  0  rocks,  hills  or  stumps  on  the  land. 

A  failure  of  crops  is  unknown  on  irrigated  lands. 

ICern  county  fruits  take  the  first  prize  at  the  State  Fair. 

I_^d  can  be  made  to  pay  for  itself  in  less  than  three  years. 

Grows  more  alfalfa  than  any  other  county  in  California. 


For 

Further 

Particulars 

Address 


1  he  advantages  of  good  soil  and  plenty  of  sun,  which  occur  in  the  Kern 
Valley,  would  have  been  of  little  avail  but  for  the  third  and  all-important 
one  of  an  abundance  of  water  from  never-failing  sources. 

Through  300  miles  of  main  canals,  and  1,100  miles  of  laterals,  the  great  Kern 
river  furnishes  enough  moisture  to  slake  the  thirst  of  the  400,000  acres  al- 
ready referred  to. 


D 

1^. 


rought  is  out  of  the  question. 


1  he  system  has  been  constructed  in  the  most  careful  and  scientific  manner. 
Some  of  the  canals  are  125  feet  wide  and  six  feet  deep. 


Kern  County 
Land  Company, 

S.  W.  PERGUSSON, 
Bakersfleld,       -  California. 


WHEN  IN  WANT  OF  A  MILL 

BUY  THE  BEST! 


It  Will  Cost  You 
No  More  Than 
Other  Makes, 


Was  Awarded  the  Premium  at  State  Fair  Sacramento,  OVER  ALL  OTHERS. 

WE  MAKE  THEM  BOTH  PAINTED  AND  GALVANIZED. 

Please  note  that  an  8J-foot  mill  has  6i  (eet  more  wind  surface  than  an  8-foot  m 
EVERY  MILL  GUARANTEEIT  "P'**^'       P"ts^broken  by  stoms  that  do  not  wreck 

Any  Mill  that  does  not  worfe  eatlsfactory  may  be  returned  to  us  and  we  will 
pay  the  freight  both  ways. 

THE  CRANE  COMPANY, 

405  &  407  Market  Street,        -        -        San  Francisco,  Oal. 


P.&B. 


IDEAL  ROOFING. 

PRESERVATIVE  PAINTS. 
BUILDING  PAPERS. 


P.&B. 


People  who  have  been  annoyed  by  the  unpleas- 
antness caused  by  leaky  roofs,  draughty  rooms,  and 
the  like,  enjoy  undisturbed  blies  after  using  our  well- 
known  products.  Those  who  are  as  yet  ignorant  of 
their  many  merits  can  be  enlightened  by  writing  for 
samples  and  descriptive  circulars,  furnished  free  by 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 

118  BATTERY  ST.,      -      -      SAN  FRANCISCO. 


JOSHUA  HENDY  MACHINE  WORKS 


Proprietors  of  the  City  Iron  Works. 

PRINOIPAL  OPPIOE.  NO.  51    PfiEMONT  ST., 
Works,  Cor.  Bay,  Kearny  and  Fr*ncisco  Sts., 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CAUFORNIA. 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in 

Boilers,  Engines,  Panips  and  MacMnerj 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

WATER  PIPE  PGR  SALE  CHEAP. 

Iiap-Welded  Wroaght-Iron^Tabing  Coapled  witb 
Patent  L.ead-I.ined  Ooapllngs. 

FOR  IRRIGATING,  FARM,  DAIRY  AND  OTHER  PURPOSES 


THE  ECONOMY  HOBSE-POWER 

 WITH  

Fly-Wheel  Walking  Beam  for  Famplng  I.arge  Qaantltles^of  Water 
Sand  (or  Catalogue  and  Price  Llat. 


F.  W.  KROGH  &  CO.,  51  Beale  Street,  S.  F. 


Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

NO.   180  BBALB  STBEBT,  SAN  PRANOISOO,  OAL. 

Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  supplied  for 
making  Pipe.     Estimates  given  when  required.    Are  prepared  for  coating  al] 
Sizes  of  Pipes  with  a  composition  of  Goal  Tar  and  Asphaltum. 
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,J0[gricultural  J^OTES. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Butte. 

Oroville  Register:  The  California  Fruit  Co. 
shipped  600  boxes  of  oranges  from  here  lately, 
and  about  150  boxes  went  in  small  lots.  The 
Citrus  Association  shipped  300  boxes  and  at 
least  100  boxes  more  in  small  lots,  so  that  up  to 
the  present  time  something  like  1150  boxes  have 
been  shipped. 

Yolo  Mail:  The  other  day  a  resident  of 
Bangor  was  cutting  some  trees  for  firewood,  and 
on  a  pine-tree  of  considerable  size  he  noticed  a 
peculiar  scar  or  an  old  cut.  Having  heard  of 
the  early-day  custom  of  making  a  safe  of  the 
trunks  of  trees,  he  carefully  cut  into  this  pine 
and  was  rewarded  by  finding  an  old  cap-box 
full  of  golddust  which  brought  $50.  People  are 
now  prospecting  for  gold  among  the  trees. 

Oroville  Mercury:  Tom  Kelly  and  Howard 
Taber  have  been  engaged  the  past  few  davs  in 
repairing  the  tin  roof  on  Perkins  &  Wise's 
building  at  the  r^orner  of  Montgomery  and 
Myers  streets.  Yesterday,  Taber  approached 
the  northern  corner  of  the  building,  when  he 
was  driven  away  and  badly  stung  about  the 
face  by  a  lot  of  honey  bees.  Investigation 
showed  that  a  swarm  oiF  the  insects  had  taken 
up  their  abode  in  one  of  the  ornamental  pillars 
on  the  roof,  and,  it  being  empty,  hud  stored 
away  a  large  amount  of  honey.  The  workmen 
will  have  to  drive  the  swarm  out  before  the 
work  of  repair  can  be  completed. 

The  Chico  Chronicle- Record  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  how  a  lady  in  that  city  caught 
the  chap  who  was  stealing  the  oranges:  "  For 
some  time  it  ha3  been  the  practice  with  many 
persons  about  Chico  to  swipe  the  oranges  from 
the  trees  in  the  dooryards  about  Chico.  Some 
of  our  people  have  become  very  tired  of  this 
custom  and  have  determined  to  put  a  stop  to  it. 
Mrs.  F.  C.  Williams  borrowed  a  steel  bear  trap, 
and  set  it  under  the  orange-tree  in  front  of  her 
residence,  Monday  night.  Yesterday  morning 
she  found  a  specimen  of  the  genus  hobo  with 
his  foot  between  the  jaws  of  the  trap.  After 
extracting  from  him  a  promise  that  be  would 
sin  no  more  in  like  manner,  Mrs.  Williams 
sprung  the  jaws  of  the  trap  and  allowed  his 
trampship  to  depart;  but  he  walked  rather 
limping  as  be  made  his  way  from  the  scene  of 
his  latest  adventures.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that 
he  will  not  steal  any  more  oranges  from  Fred 
Williams'  tree." 

Mercury:  Perhaps  the  most  striking  example 
of  what  can  be  done  with  little  money  and 
work  in  this  foothill  section  is  the  Drescher 
tract.  About  five  years  ago  Mr.  Drescher  pur- 
chased from  J.  D.  Braselton  one  thousand  acres 
of  land  which  had  been  given  up  to  grazing  pur- 
poses. The  assessed  value  of  the  land  then  was 
$3  and  $4  an  acre.  He  immediately  put  out  90 
acres  to  budded  orange  trees  and  has  since  in- 
creased the  grove  to  130  acres.  It  is  to-day  a 
magnificent  grove,  and  Mr.  Tucker  estimates 
that  it  would  readily  sell  for  $400  an  acre— a 
total  value  for  these  130  acres  of  at  l^ast  $50,000, 
and  he  has  sUU  unimproved  over  700  acres  of 
land  that  is  just  as  suitable  for  fruit-growing. 
Part  of  the  grove  is  just  coming  into  bearing, 
and  will  produce  probably  150  boxes  of  oranges. 
Phil  Persons,  who  has  taken  special  interest  in 
the  matter,  says  that  there  are  25  carloads  of 
oranges  in  Oroville  and  vicinity.  He  includes 
the  Thermalito,  Palermo  and  Wyandotte 
country. 

Calaveras. 

Mr.  John  Villinger  of  Covina,  Los  Angeles 
county,  informed  the  Farmer  that  be  intended 
planting  60  acres  to  orange-trees  in  Calaveras 
county  next  year.  He  said  he  believed  oranges 
could  be  grown  as  successfully  there  as  in 
southern  California,  and  on  land  that  can  be 
bought  for  from  $15  to  $25  an  acre. 

Fresno. 

Eaton  Cor.  Fresno  Expositor:  Tom  Ponton  is 
fattening  20  hungry  American  hogs  on  pump- 
kins grown  on  two  acres  of  land.  The  colonists 
have  stacked  their  trays,  and  are  now  grinding 
their  shears  in  preparation  for  the  pruning 
caraprign. 

A  sentiment  has  obtained  against  pasturing 
bands  of  sheep  iu  vineyards.  Many  assert  that 
they  produce  an  evil  effect  on  the  vines,  and  all 
know  that  they  fill  the  land  with  cockleburs. 
The  Mooney  Bros,  evidently  believe  in  the  old 
adage  that  says  something  about  "  better  late 
than  never."  They  have  built  a  drier  and  are 
now  filling  it  with  raisins,  and  will  probably 
have  it  in  full  blast  by  Christmas.  Owls  and 
skunks  are  becoming  rather  numerous,  and 
nightly  hold  high  carnival  among  fresh-laid 
eggs  and  later-day  chickens. 

Humboldt. 

YouNO  Lady  Kills  a  Wild  Cat— One  of  our 
fair  young  ladies,  Miss  Levina  Hamilton,  says 
the  Dyerville  correspondent  of  the  Oracle,  has 
made  a  record  which  for  bravery  and  rnark- 
manshin  is  to  be  envied  by  all,  in  killing  a 
large  wildcat,  the  particulars  of  which  are  as 
follows:  His  catship  had  frequently  made 
raids  on  the  young  porkers  of  the  place  of  her 
father,  and  during  the  absence  of  the  men  folks 
Miss  Hamilton  determined  to  put  a  stop  to  his 
audacious  conduct.  So,  armed  with  a  Win- 
chester rifle  and  accompanied  by  the  trusty 
house  dog,  she  sallied  forth  in  search  of  his  cat- 
ship.  The  dog  soon  found  the  trail  and  in  a 
short  fime  ran  the  cat  up  a  tree,  and  when  Miss 
Hamilton  arrived  on  the  spot  she  discovered  the 
cat  near  the  top  of  the  tree.  She,  without  fear, 
brought  her  gun  into  position,  and  taking  delib- 
erate aim, fired,  and  down  came  a  monster  cat  of 
the  lynx  species. 

Kern. 

It  has  required  the  services  of  2480  cars  to 
carry  the  freight  shipped  from  Kern  county 
for  the  eleven  mouths  ending  December  1, 
1892. 


Lassen. 

Bieber  Tribune:  Jonn  Silva  started  for 
Nevada  last  week  with  a  band  of  about  sixteen 
hundred  sheep.  Snow  commenced  falling 
when  he  left  Hayden  Hill,  and  when  he 
reached  the  upper  part  of  Said  valley  he  could 
go  no  further,  the  snow  being  about  five  feet 
deep.  The  Susanville  mail  carrier  passed  where 
he  was  last  Thursday,  and  reports  that  the 
sheep  were  bunching  up  on  each  other,  were 
without  feed,  and  that  Mr.  Silva's  loss  will  be 
great. 

Los  Angeles. 

During  the  last  three  months,  from  within  a 
radius  of  five  miles  from  Whittier,  Los  Angeles 
county,  2,000,000  pounds  of  English  walnuts 
have  been  shipped,  yielding  an  average  of  8 
cents. 

A  report  comes  from  Covina  that  Geo.  Rhorer 
has  been  offered  $80  000  for  the  eighty-acre 
orange  grove  that  he  purchased  of  M  Baldridge 
in  a  trade  for  his  home  place  east  of  town  last 
spring. 

Pomona  Progress:  An  olive  grower  who  has 
three  acres  of  five-year-old  olive  trees  east  of 
town,  says  he  has  sold  the  crop,  estimated  at 
four  tons,  for  $100  per  ton.  Such  returns 
ought  to  be  satisfactory  for  trees  of  that  age. 

A  couple  of  eentlemen  from  Indianapolis, 
who  represent  Eastern  capitalists,  are  in  Los 
Angeles  working  up  a  big  scheme  to  buy  large 
tracts  of  land  in  the  six  counties  of  southern 
California,  and  to  bring  people  in  from  the 
East  who  will  be  producers  and  permanent 
residents. 

Covina  Argus:  If  some  unforeseen  calamity 
does  not  befall  the  orange  crop  of  Covina,  it 
will  be  a  very  heavy  one  considering  the  age 
of  the  trees.  The  four  or  five-year-old  orchards 
are  very  heavily  loaded,  in  fact  the  trees  have  too 
many  on  them  and  the  branches  have  to  be 
propped  up  to  keep  the  fruit  from  doing  the 
tree  damage. 

Prunes  Bring  Wealth  — Pomona  Progress  : 
Still  another  report  of  profit  in  growing  prunes 
in  Pomona  valley  has  come  to  us,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  very  best  we  have  had  this  season.  From 
175  trees  on  two  acres  on  the  Wheatley  place, 
south  of  town,  there  were  gathered  last  month 
29,700  pounds  of  fruit.  These  were  dried,  in 
the  proportion  of  two  and  one-half  pounds  of 
green  for  one  of  dried.  The  dried  product 
amounted  to  11,430,  and  it  sold  for  9  cents  a 
pound.  The  returns  from  the  little  orchard  for 
the  year  were,  therefore,  $1,028.70.  The  clear 
profit  from  the  property  after  paying  off  every 
expense  upon  it  for  the  past  twelve  months  and 
for  the  extia  work  of  drying  the  crop  and  put- 
ting it  in  sacks  for  the  market  was  $987  or  $493 
an  acre.  The  trees  are  seven  years  old,  and 
have  not  been  irrigated  for  two  years.  In  1890, 
when  the  orchard  was  but  five  years  old,  the 
same  trees  yielded  a  crop  that  sold  for  $460. 
The  orchard  has  thus  far  paid  far  more  than  its 
total  cost  to  date. 

A  Lbsson  In  Contentment. — Pomona  Progress: 
A  Pomona  ranchman  who  had  been  annoyed 
by  a  rat  which  constantly  made  way  with 
chicken  feed  in  the  barn,  set  a  trap  for  the 
marauder  about  a  month  ago.  The  trap  was  a 
new  fangled  wire  affair,  baited  with  a  nice  piece 
of  toasted  cheese,  but  the  rat  was  too  cunning, 
so  an  old-fashioned  steel-pronged  trap  was 
buried  under  the  chaff  in  the  well-worn  path 
from  under  the  hay,  and  the  new  trap  pushed 
aside.  The  old  rat  was  caught  the  first  night 
and  killed,  and  no  one  thought  oi  the  other 
trap  for  three  weeks.  When  the  farmers's  boy 
went  to  look  for  it,  a  mass  of  stuff  in  the  centre 
attracted  his  attention,  and,  on  examination,  it 
was  found  that  a  couple  of  half-grown  rats  had 
found  their  way  into  it,  and  had  settled  down 
to  make  the  best  of  the  situation.  They  had 
drawn  in  through  the  spaces  at  least  two  quarts 
of  chaff  and  bits  of  hay  and  had  gone  to  house- 
keeping. 'They  looked  surprised  at  being  dis- 
turbed, and  the  farmer  is  now  exhibiting  them 
as  specimens  of  contentment  under  grave  diffi- 
culties. 

Marin. 

Farmers  about  San  Rafael,  especially  in  the 
lowlands  near  the  coast,  are  complaining  of  a 
weed  that  has  germinated  of  late  from  the  rich 
soil,  which  the  cows  eat  and  and  which  gives  a 
peculiar  taste  to  the  milk,  so  much  so  that  in 
some  districts  the  milk  is  unpalatable.  It  also 
affects  the  butter  made  from  the  same. 

Monterey. 

Pajaronian :  The  Moro  Cojo  beet  crop  is  a 
record-breaker,  and  the  yield  promises  to  eclipse 
anything  in  the  history  of  beet  growing  in  this 
country.  The  large  tract  that  has  been  turning 
off  beets  for  the  past  two  weeks  has  been  run- 
ning 30  tons  to  the  acre  as  steadily  as  clock- 
work, and  is  good  for  that  average  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  season. 

Nevada. 

Colusa  Swn:  A  rattlesnake  will  not  cross  a 
hair  rope.  Experienced  campers,  when  they 
fear  the  rattlesnakes  are  around,  encircle  their 
camp  with  a  hair  larint  or  two  and  feel  secure. 
The  Grass  Vallev  Telegraph  adds:  Do  you 
know  the  reason  ?  The  hair  rope  has  ends  of 
hairs  sticking  out  all  over  it,  and  when  the 
snake  endeavors  to  cross,  those  stiff  hair-ends 
get  between  the  scales  of  the  snake  and  tickle 
him  almost  to  death.  He  can  stand  an  inch  or 
so  of  the  tickle,  but  does  not  want  to  go  his 
whole  length,  and  so  he  turns  away.  This  is 
a  fact. 

Oranse. 

Santa  Ana  Blade  :  Ripe  oranges  are  rapidly 
appearing  in  the  market,  and  the  orange  crop 
of  the  valley  in  a  short  time  will  be  ready  for 
shipment.  The  present  crop  is  very  heavy  and 
unusually  fine. 

The  directors  of  the  Anaheim  Beet  Sugar  Co- 
operative Company  have  selected  a  lot  for  the 
building  and  ordered  25  tons  of  beet-seed.  The 
factory  is  to  cost  $375,000.  The  capital  is  as- 
sured, and  the  stock  is  practically  all  taken. 


The  capital  is  partly  local  and  partly  foreign. 
Orange  county  is  raising  celery  and  shipping  it 
to  the  East  by  the  carload. 

The  Anaheim  Qazette  says  :  "  Mr.  Oilman's 
walnut  crop  has  been  packed  and  delivered  at 
the  depot,  and  he  will  receive  a  check  for  $4000 
for  it.  Mr.  Oilman  some  months  ago  sold  his 
orange  crop  for  upward  of  $13,000,  and  in  all 
respects  is  doing  quite  well." 

Orange  News :  A  successful  rancher  told  us 
a  few  days  ago  that  one  of  the  cheapest  and 
best  fertilizers  he  has  yet  discovered  is  pea- 
vines.  His  plan  is  to  take  a  few  pickings  of 
peas  from  the  vines  and  then  plow  under. 
Crops  raised  on  the  land  so  fertilized  give  very 
plain  evidence  of  the  benefit  derived  from  the 
treatment." 

The  Santa  Ana  Blade  gives  the  following 
advice  :  Plant  orange  orchards  if  you  wish  a 
profitable  yield  in  time;  plant  a  vineyard  if  you 
want  quick  returns  and  desire  to  grow  rich  in 
the  near  future;  plant  barley,  potatoes,  corn, 
pumpkins,  beans,  etc.,  if  you  want  prolific  crops 
and  wish  to  secure  a  good  living.  You  will 
come  out  all  right  on  any  one  of  the  ventures. 

Santa  Ana  Blade:  There  is  liable  to  be  a 
boom  in  the  raising  of  citron,  a  frnit  almost  un- 
known in  this  section,  but  which,  when  crys- 
tallized, sells  readily  for  50  cents  per  pound. 
That  grown  in  Southern  California  and  crys- 
tallized at  Los  Angeles,  commands  a  much 
higher  price  than  the  imported  article,  and  the 
raising  of  it  will  prove  very  profitable. 

Sacramento. 

Record-  Union  :  There  was  a  Christmas  turkey 
suit  in  Justice  Henry's  court  Friday.  It  ap- 
pears that  a  farmer  named  Thomas  Mahan  held 
a  note  against  a  neighbor  named  Pony  Brown 
for  $110,  and  had  heard  that  Pony  had  bragged 
that  he  did  not  intend  to  pay  the  money  he 
owed.  Here  was  where  Pony  overlooked  his 
hand,  as  the  card  experts  would  say.  He 
started  for  this  city  early  yesterday  morning 
with  a  load  of  Christmas  turkeys — some  136  or 
more — intending  to  dispose  of  them  for  quite  a 
snug  little  sum.  Mahan  heard  of  his  debtor's 
intended  voyage,  and  resolved  to  do  a  li  tie 
"bizness"  himself.  So  he  harnessed  his  horse 
and  galloped  to  town  ahead  of  Brown.  He 
hunted  up  S.  J.  Holsinger,  the  attorney,  and 
told  him  about  the  note.  The  attorney  hied 
himself  to  Justice  Henry,  got  out  an  attach- 
ment, and  when  Brown  arrived  had  it  served 
upon  him.  Turkeys  were  selling  at  17  cents  a 
pound  just  before  Brown  arrived,  but  the 
marketmen  had  been  relying  upon  his  invoice 
to  supply  the  demands  upon  them;  but  when 
it  was  found  that  his  stock  had  been  captured, 
and  that  there  were  telephonic  demands  upon 
this  city  from  San  Francisco  for  more  turkeys, 
the  rate  went  up  to  23  cents  per  pound. 
Considerable  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon 
Brown,  and  he  finally  agreed  to  pay  the  money 
due  Mahan,  in  order  to  release  the  turkeys. 

San  Bernardino. 

The  sentiment  for  county  division  in  San 
Bernardino  county  is  being  kept  active  by 
mass  meetings  and  public  discussions.  River- 
side is  the  name  proposed  for  the  new  county. 

Riverside  Press :  C.  B.  Shrock  brought  to 
our  office  a  peculiar-looking  orange— a  freak 
of  nature.  One-half  of  the  orange  is  yellow, 
the  other  half  green,  the  line  of  joining  as  dis- 
tinct and  sharp  as  though  made  with  a  knife. 
The  orange  is  a  Navel,  large  size  and  perfectly 
formed. 

Some  of  the  finest  tomatoes  we  have  ever 
seen  were  brought  into  this  office,  says  the 
Riverside  Press,  by  John  Hall.  They  are  very 
large,  weighing  over  20  ounces  each,  meaty 
and  nice  flavor.  They  are  called  French's 
early  and  are  just  ripening.  The  frost  the  last 
few  nights  has  not  injured  Mr.  Hall's  vines. 

Sugar  beet  growing  is  going  to  take  on 
very  large  proportions  on  the  Chino  ranch  the 
coming  season.  A  disposition  is  manifest 
among  the  farmers  to  plant  to  beets  every 
acre  that  can  be  had  for  the  purpose;  and  did 
the  capacity  of  the  factory  warrant  a  larger 
acreage,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  planted. 

Orange  Belt :  Arthur  L.  Hooper  of  Los  An- 
geles reports  the  following  yield  of  a  three- 
acre  orchard  planted  to  the  Lemon  and  the  Or- 
ange Cling  and  the  Salway  :  The  second  year 
from  planting  the  returns  trom  his  peach  crop 
were  $40.  The  returns  for  corn  and  barley 
raised  between  the  rows  of  trees  were  $165.  The 
third  year  the  returns  from  the  peach  crop 
were  $400.  The  returns  for  the  fourth  year 
were  $260.  The  returns  of  this,  the  fifth  year, 
$750.  These  returns  are  all  net,  as  the  crop  of 
barley  raised  between  the  trees  amply  paid  for 
all  cultivation,  irrigation,  and  gathering  the 
crop. 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

Reas07ier:  A  project  is  on  foot  by  the  San 
Luis  Obispo  Alliance  to  build  a  flouring  mill  at 
this  place.  It  would  seem  that  there  is  a  good 
field  here  for  such  an  enterprise. 

Solano. 

New  Era:  Suisun  bay  is  full  of  mallard, 
widgeon,  sprig  and  teal  ducks.  The  canvas- 
back  are  very  scarce,  both  in  the  tules  and  the 
bay,  and  it  looks  as  if  they  have  ceased  to  visit 
this  section.  Gray  and  white  geese  are  plenti- 
ful. 

Santa  Clara. 

San  Jose  Mercury:  Nearly  75,000,000  pounds 
of  freight  have  been  shipped  to  Eastern  cities 
from  San  Jose  during  the  present  year  from 
January  to  the  first  of  December,  and  20,979,240 
pounds  of  this  shipment  was  dried  fruit.  The 
canned-fruit  shipment  has  reached  the  enor- 
mous total  of  20,711,785  pounds.  The  dried- 
prune  shipment  of  16,972,830  pounds  was  the 
second  heaviest  shipment,  and  green  fruit  takes 
third  place  with  15,056,675  pounds  to  its  credit. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  the  grand  total  will 
probably  be  between  90,000,000  and  100,000,000 
pounds.   The  different  items  will  increase,  but 


the  consignments  will  be  in  about  the  same 
order  as  in  the  appended  stateruent.  The  grand 
total  for  1891  was  63  404,260  pounds,  according 
to  the  figures  at  the  broad-gauge  depot,  and  the 
figures  given  below,  to  December  1st. 

Sonoma. 

Santa  Rosa  Democrat:  "  What !  A  dollar  for 
skinning  that  cow?  Why,  I  only  got  50  cents 
for  the  hide."  O.  H.  Hoag,  loquator;  time, 
5  p.  M.  "  I  can't  help  that.  One  dollar  is  my 
price  for  skinning  a  cow."  "  All  right,"  said 
Obe,  handing  over  two  halves;  "but  that  beats 
me  for  bad  luck.  My  cow,  worth  .$50,  got  sick. 
I  paid  $10  for  a  veterinary  surgeon,  $5  for  medi- 
cine, and  yet  the  cow  died.  I  thought  I'd  save 
something  and  had  my  fine  Jersey  skinned.  I 
got  four  bits  for  the  hide,  and  here's  a  bill  of  $1 
for  taking  it  off.  It's  a  cold  day  anyway,  and 
I  never  feel  well  when  the  north  wind  blows, 
and  blankety-blank  the  McKinley  bill,  which 
brought  all  this  turmoil  on  the  country." 

Sutter 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Sutter  county 
have  placed  a  bounty  of  $7.50  on  every  covote 
scalp  taken  in  that  county.  This  together  with 
the  $5  additional  bounty  offered  by  the  State 
makes  coyote-hunting  profitable  business  in 
that  section. 

Sutter  County  Farmer:  The  nurserymen  are 
digging  their  trees  and  vines  preparatory  for 
delivery  for  planting.  Usually  the  taking  up 
of  nursery  stock  is  quite  a  job,  but  a  system  of 
plowing  them  up  is  now  used.  Granville 
Stabler  has  been  operating  a  tree  plow  or  digger 
in  the  nurseries  in  tliis  vicinity,  which  consists 
of  a  large  steel  hoop  or  shear  which  is  pulled 
along  ttie  rows  by  eight  or  ten  horses,  and  the 
roots  of  the  trees  are  cut  off  several  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground  and  the  soil  loosened 
so  that  the  trees  can  be  readily  pulled  up  by 
hand. 

Tulare. 

Visalia  Delta:  J.  J.  Cairns  of  Lindsay  intends 
to  plant  20,000  acres  to  wheat  this  winter.  Mr. 
Cairns  is  one  of  the  largest  wheatgrowers  in 
this  State. 

Tulare  Register:  Brown  Wilkes,  a  three-year- 
old  and  the  first  colt  sired  by  J.  N.  Anderson's 
Bay  Wilkes,  was  recently  sold  to  Mr.  Worley 
of  this  county  for  $1000.  The  colt  is  now  being 
trained  at  the  Tulare  track  by  Mr.  Anderson. 

Ventura. 

Ventura  Free  Press:  Leading  honey  men  in 
this  section  look  upon  the  prospects  for  a  good 
season  as  very  flattering.  Early  rains  have 
brought  out  flowers,  and  the  coming  spring 
and  early  summer  will  abound  with  bee-food. 

Yolo. 

Weekly  Mail:  Duck  shooting  is  reported  to  be 
about  the  most  disappointing  sport  in  which  a 
young  mhn  can  engage  at  the  present  time. 
For  many  years  game  has  not  been  so  scarce  as 
this  season.  It  is  said  that  the  ubiquitous  carp 
and  catfish  eat  the  duck  feed  and  the  birds  of 
sport  are  compelled  to  hunt  for  pastures  new. 

W.  P.  Merrill,  of  the  firm  ot  Merrill  &  Nel- 
son, who  are  charged  with  selling  151  tons  of 
wheat  stored  with  them  at  their  Kuights  Land- 
ing warehouse,  was  examined  at  Woodland 
night  before  last  to  determine  his  sanity.  He 
was  found  to  be  suffering  from  acute  dementia 
and  was  committed  to  the  Napa  Asylum.  The 
officers  are  making  every  effort  to  capture 
Nelson,  whose  whereabouts  still  remains  a 
mystery. 

Yuba. 

The  flour  mills  of  Chico,  Gridley,  Satena  and 
Wheatland  are  to  be  dismantled  and  the  Buck- 
eye Mill  Company  of  Marysvilie  is  to  supply 
the  needed  flour.  The-  Four  Corners  says  that 
the  people  of  Wheatland  are  not  going  to  stand 
this  business,  and  are  to  put  up  a  tine  mill. 

OREGON. 

Several  farmers  in  Douglass  county,  have 
lifted  heavy  mortgages  fiom  the  r  farms  by 
the  profits  on  their  prune  orchards. 

A  coyote  was  killed  the  other  night  while 
leisurely  making  his  way  along  one  of  the 
principal  streets  of  Pendleton,  Or.  Although 
a  comparatively  new  town,  it  is  some  time 
since  one  of  these  animals  was  seen  in  Pendle- 
ton's streets. 

An  immense  hop-field  is  being  planted  on 
Burdock's  ranch,  about  one  mile  west  of  Coy- 
ote Station  on  the  Columbia  River.  One  thou- 
sand acres'  of  tillable  land  lying  between  the 
bluff  and  the  Colorado  River  will  be  utilized  in 
the  undertaking. 

Salem  Statesman:  The  future  of  the  hop  market 
is  one  of  those  problems  "  past  finding  out." 
While  we  do  not  now  expect  to  see  a  recovery 
from  the  present  decline,  yet  we  do  not  look 
for  any  break  on  the  choice  growths  suitable 
for  export.  The  low  g'ades  to  which  there  has 
as  yet  been  no  fixed  market  value,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  even  guess  what  they  will  go  off  at ;  as 
yet  we  have  failed  to  draw  an  offer  on  them. 
We  estimate  that  about  one-half,  or,  in  round 
numbers,  20,000  bales  of  the  California  crop, 
one-fourth,  or  about  5,000  bales  of  the  Oregon 
crop,  and  one-seventh,  or,  in  round  numbers, 
3,000  bales  of  the  Washington  crop  have  gone 
forward  from  the  coast. 

WASHINGTON. 

Patents  have  been  granted  to  women  for 
more  than  3,000  acres  of  land  in  four  town- 
ships alone  in  the  Big  Bend  country,  Washing- 
ton, and  four  or  five  more  are  still  holding 
their  claims  until  such  time  as  they  can  prove 
up  on  them.  Some  of  these  ranches  are  under 
cultivation,  and  bring  in  a  comfortable  revenue 
to  their  plucky  owners. 

Fire  destroy  ed  the  elevator  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Elevator  Company  at  Fairfield,  Spokane 
county,  Washington,  Wednesday  evening. 
Sixty  thousand  bushels  of  wheat  were  con- 
sumed. The  loss  is  estimated  between  $60,000 
and  $70,000. 
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^Beds,  Wapts,  foe. 


OROVILLE  NURSERIES. 

W.  W.  WILL,  Proprietor. 

OROVILLE,   -   ■   •  BUTTE  CO.,  CAL. 

Trees  at  Wholesale  and  Retail. 

I  have  to  offer  the  coming  planting  season 
the  following  stock: 

PEACHES,  BARTLETT  PEARS,  ALMONDS, 

FRENCH  AND  OTHER  PRUNES, 
APRICOTS.  ORANGES,  LEMONS,  OLIVES, 
SHADE  &  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  Etc. 

My  trees  are  warranted  Free  from  Insect  Pests  of  any 
kind,  and  are  raised  on  well-drained  fouthill  soil  by 
myself.    Correspondence  solicited. 


SEED  MERCHANT. 


Orsag,  Clover,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds, 
Onion  Sets. 


LARGEST  STOCK  AND 

MOST  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT 


Illustrated,  Descriptive  and  Priced  Seed  Catalogue  for 
1893  mailed  free  lO  all  applicants.  Address 


E.  J.  BOWEN, 


815  A  817  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco, 
or  65  Front  Street,  Portland,  Or. 


DORMANT     BUDS  ! 

PEAOHBS   AND  PRUNES. 
ADRIATIC  Fia  TREES  AND  OUT  TINGS. 

SEEDLING  PEACHES  for  Grafting  and  Budding. 
Low  Kates  for  Large  Lots. 

A.  P.  HBNNINQ. 

Cotfonwood  Shasta  Co.,  Cal. 


Address- 


SURPLUS  STOCK! 

We  Have  on  Hand  and  For  Sale 

FRENCH  PRUNES  on  Peach  and  Myrobolan,  1  Year  Old. 
CHERRIES,  PEACHES  and  APPLES  1  and  2  Years  Old. 
Also  a  very  Large  and  Complete  Stock  of  SHADE  AND 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES.  The  Finest  Stock  of  ROSES  in 
Call'ornia.    Write  for  Prices.  E.  GILL, 

28th  Strbbt,  near  San  Pablo  Ave.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


BLUB  GUMS, 

MONTEREY  CYPRESS, 

For  fl'le  In  lots  to  suit.  Write  for  prices  delivered  on 
wharf  In  San  Francisco.  For  large  orders  we  have  special 
inducements.  Address 

W.  A.  T.  STBATTON,  Petalnma,  Cal. 


HEADQUARTERS 

For  Rare  new  Tropical  fruit 
and  ornamental  plants  and 
trees.  Palms,  Ferns,  Orange 
Trees,  Pineapples,  Bamboos, 
Aquatics,  Etc. 

Plants  safely  shipped  every- 
where. Send  stamp  for  new 
and  full  catalogue  which  tells 
all  about  this  subject. 

RBASONKR  BROS 
Oneco,  Fla. 


FOR  SEASON  OF  1893. 


BUDDED  ORANGE  AND  LEMON  TREES  of  all  Varieties  One  and  Two-Year  Buds 

SEEDLING  ORANGE  TREES,  Sweet  Stock  One  to  Four  Years  Old 

MISSION  AND  PIOHOLINE  OLIVES. 
Also  a  large  variety  of  FIGS,  CHESTNUTS.  SHADE  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 

AND  PLANTS. 
All  Clean,  Healthy  and  Home-grown  Stock.    No  Pests  or  Scale  of  any  kind. 


Orchard  and  Nursery  at  THERMAHTO,  BUTTE  COUNTY.  CAIi. 

For  Prices  and  Terms,  address 

OROVILLE  CITRUS  ASSOCIATION, 

OROVILLE  BU'PTE  COUNTY,  CAL 


cox  SEED  AND  PLANT  CO., 

WHOLESALE  SEED  MERCHANTS, 

WAREHOUSE,  411,  413,  415  SANSOME  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


N'El'ST^  OnOI*  GRASS.  CLOVER  AND  FARM  SEEDS 

Price  on  Application. 

ALFALFA,  Utah  Seed;  RED  CLOVER,  WHITE  CLOVER,  ALSYKE  CLOVER,  TIMOTHY,  Choice. 
ORCHARD,  Choii-e  Eastern;  ORCHARD,  Choice  Australian:  RED  TOP  GRASS. 
KENTUCKY  BLUE  GRASS,  Extra  Clean;  R7E  GRASS,  Perennial.  English. 

RVE  GRASS,  Perennial,  Australian;  RYE  GRASS,  Italian;  JOHNSON  GRASS,  or  Evergreen  Millet. 
MEJQUIIE  GRASS  SEED,  ONION  SETS,  TOP  ONIONS. 

SEND  FOR  OUR   CATALOGUE    OP    GARDEN,    FLOWER    AND    TREE  SEEDS. 


We  sell  the  Highest  Grade  of  Orasa  and  OlaTer  Seeds  that  is  offered  in  this  conntry.  The 

difference  in  price  between  choice,  clean  seed  and  second  or  third  quality  is  from  one  to  two  cents  per  pound. 
Be  sare  and  obtain  oar  samples  and  prices  before  yen  bny  elsewhere.  We  are  always  in  the 
market  to  buy  Alfalfa,  Clover  and  Timothy  Seeds. 


1,000,000  TREES, 

COMPRISING  A  GENERAL  ASSORTMENT  OP 

Fruit  &  Ornamental  Trees  &  Plants,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Etc. 

ALSO  A  PINE  STOCK  OF 

ORANGE  AND  LEMON  TREES  FOR  SALE  AT  LOW  PRICES. 


640  ACHES. 


ESTABLISHED  1884 


FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERY, 

FRESNO,  CAL. 

1,000,000   r»3FlXJIT  TH.JaJ.ia3S, 

300,000  G-fLZLPEl  VIKTEZS. 

COMPRISING  ALL  THE  LEADING  VARIETIES- 

Free  from   Pests  and  Guaranteed   to   be   Oalifornia  Grown. 
A  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF  R0SE3.  PALMS,  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

/tend  for  Descriptive  Cataloffue  »nd  Price  List. 

GEO.  C.  ROBDING,  Manager. 


CALIFORNIA   NURSERY  GO/^ 


TREES 


FRUIT 

AND 

ORNAMENTAL. 

WINE,  RAISIN  and  TABLE. 

New  American  Grape,  "  The  I'ierce.' 

Olives,  Oranges,  Lemons  and  Figs. 

New  California  Orange,  •'  The  Joppa. 

Shade  Trees,  Eyergreens,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Climbing  Plants,  Etc. 

Send  for  our  New  Catalogue. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,  ^^^fo^HN^Jcr^a^^.*'^- 


ESTABLISHED  1863. 


THOS.  MEHERIN, 

AGENT  FOR  THE  CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO. 

I-AKGEST  AND  MOST  COMPLETE  STOCK  OF  FRUIT.  SHADE  AND  OBNAMENTAI. 
TREES  ON  THE  FACIVIC  COAST. 

Apples,  Almonds,  Apricot,  Pear,  Prune,  Plum,  Peach  and , Cherry.  Also  fine  stock  Olives,  Oranges,  Lemons, 
Nut  Trees  and  Small  Fruits;  Magnolias,  Camellias,  Palms.    Large  stoclj  ot  Roses,  Clematis,  Ete,  Etc. 


GR  A.SS,  CLOVER,  VEGETABLE,  FLOWER  and  TREE  SEEDS,  TOP  ONIONS, Etc.,  Etc 

Catalogues  Mailed  Free.  Address 

THOS.  MEHERIN,  516  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


KRXJIX  TREES! 


•  L  X.  L.,  COMMERCIAL 
■   AND  NS  PLUS  ULTRA. 


EARLY  CRAWFORD,  FOSTER 
MUIR  AND  ORANGE  CLING 


i'i-lE!  JXrOIX  FZl.XTN'ZSS  on  Myrobolan,  Peach  and  Almond  RootB. 

3B-A.3E*.TX*3ES"JL"X"    3F"U.A.H.S,  Apricots,  Cherries,  Olives,  Walnuts,  Etc. 

Correspondence  Respectfully  Solicited. 

GROWERS    OF    FBUIT    AND    ORNAMENTAL    TREES,    VEGETABLE,    FLOWER   AND   FARM  SEEDS, 
419-4S1    SANSOME   STREET,   SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAI.. 


For  the  season  of  1892-93  we  are  prepared  to  furnish  a  com- 
plete line  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Vines,  Figs,  Small  Fruits, 

etc,,  on  short  notice  and  at  reasonable  living  prices.  Our  stock  is 
free  from  insect  pests,  and  for  strength  and  health  of  root  growth  is 
not  excelled,  as  we  give  this  special  attention. 

Nurseries  are  at  Acampo  on  Stockton  R.  R.,  and  we  have  an 
office  and  tree  yard  in  Sacramento  from  the  ist  of  December  to 
the  15th  of  April.  VAN  GELDER  &  WYLIE,  Prop's, 

(SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE.) 


STOCKTON  NURSERIES, 


ESTABLISHED  1853. 


FRUIT  TREES.    FRUIT  TREES. 


Also  Fine  Stock  of  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Palms,  fioses  and  Carnations. 

PLANTS   IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

E.  C.  CLOWES,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


ALlVrOI^D  TREES. 

California  Paper-Shell,  Nonpareil,  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and 

I.  X.  L. 

A  pamphlet  on  Almonds  mailed  free  ot  charge  on  application.    A  large  supply  of  the  GOLDEN  PEACH  and 
FRENCH  PRUNE.    All  kinds  of  leading  fruit  trees  for  sale.    No  charges  made  for  baling  trees.  Address 

Davieville  Nurseries,  .  .  -  Davisville,  Oal. 


Seeds,  Plants.  Etc,  Conlinued  on  Page  567. 
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How  Needles  Are  Made. 

Needles  are  manufactured  out  of  superior 
quality  of  cast-steel  wire  cut  into  lengths  to 
make  two  at  a  time.  Pieces  are  straight- 
ened upon  an  iron  table  by  means  of  an  in- 
strument termed  a  "  rubbing  knife."  The 
wire  is  then  pointed  by  automatic  machin- 
ery provided  with  a  fan  or  shaft  to  carry 
away  the  steel  and  grindstone  dust,  which  is 
very  injurious  to  inhaie.  In  former  days 
the  lives  of  workmen  employed  in  the  needle 
trade  were  considerably  shortened  by 
breathing  air  charged  with  particles.  In- 
deed, the  following  is  a  narrative  told  by  a 
doctor  in  the  district  of  the  industry  con- 
cerning a  patient,  a  hand  needle-pointer  by 
trade,  who  complained  that  he  felt  a  hard 
ball  of  something  in  his  trachea,  which  rose 
and  fell  between  his  chest  and  throat.  The 
doctor  ridiculed  the  idea  and  told  him  it  was 
nonsense,  but  the  man  still  persisted  it  was 
there,  and  asked  him  if  he  died  to  examine 
him.  After  the  poor  fellow's  death  a  post 
mortem  examination  was  made  and  resulted 
in  a  solid  mass  of  steel  and  stone  dust  about 
the  size  o(  a  bird's  egg  being  found,  as  he 
had  said,  in  his  throat,  and  the  lungs  were 
so  encrusted  with  steel  that  a  knife  would 
scarcely  pierce  them.  It  was  therefore  truly 
a  blessing  to  these  busy  workmen  when  this 
deadly  process  was  done  away  with,  and  in 
its  stead  a  healthy  one  substituted. 

After  the  operation  of  pointing,  the 
wires  are  stamped  and  then  pierced  to  form 
the  eyes.  As  the  diameters  of  the  wires  used 
in  this  industry  are  usually  very  small  e.  g. 
.03  of  an  inch,  it  will  be  readily  apparent 
that  the  above  process  involves  considerable 
accuracy  and  skill.  The  "  burrs"  produced 
by  stamping  are  afterward  removed  by 
means  of  flat  grindstones  called  filing  ma- 
chines. A  spit  "  of  these  double  needles 
is  next  placed  between  a  hand  vise,  termed 
"clams,"  and  divided  into  single  ones,  re- 
quiring only  to  have  their  heads  "rounded  " 
by  filing  to  furnish  the  complete  articles. 

A  finished  needle,  however,  must  have  a 
hard  and  elastic  temper,  whereas  these,  in 
their  present  state,  are  softer  than  the  wire 
out  of  which  they  were  made.  Therefore, 
after  the  needles  have  been  burnished  in  the 
eyes,  they  are  hardened  by  heating  in  an 
oven,  and  subsequently  cooled  by  plunging 
them  into  oil.  This  rapid  cooling  of  the 
steel  makes  it  as  brittle  as  glass.  The 
needles  will  now  a'most  break  upon  touch- 
ing them,  indeed,  in  this  condition  they 
would  be  as  useless  as  in  the  soft  state.  To 
reduce  them  to  a  perfect  state  of  elasticity, 
temperature  has  to  be  again  raised  about 
600  degrees,  and  then  by  allowing  them 
to  cool  gradually  the  required  degree  of 
elasticity  is  obtained.  During  the  process 
of  hardening,  the  fire  makes  many  of  the 
needles  crooked  and  these  have  to  be 
picked  out  and  straightened  by  a  small 
hammer,  one  at  a  time,  on  an  anvil.  The 
heads  are  afterward  softened  by  the  appli- 
cation of  heat  for  facilitating  burnishing. 
The  process  of  scouring  the  needles  bright 
takes  about  a  week.  They  are  mixed  with 
oil,  soft  soap  and  emery  powder,  wrapped 
in  loose  canvas,  and  placed  in  a  kind  of 
mangle  worked  by  mechanical  power.  This 
scouring  process  done,  the  needles  are 
washed  in  hot  water  and  dried  in  sawdust. 

The  points,  slightly  blunted  by  passing 
through  the  various  processes  described,  are 
now  set  upon  a  small  revolving  grindstone 
and  the  eyes  reburnished.  The  next  opera- 
tion is  that  of  polishing  the  needles,  and 
which  is  performed  by  a  rapidly  rotating 
wheel  covered  with  prepared  leather.  The 
needles  are  caused  to  pass  many  times  over 
the  leather  in  order  to  thoroughly  polish 
them.  Finally  they  are  counted  and  stuck 
by  women  into  cloth,  wrapped  in  paper, 
and  labeled  for  the  market.  —  Chicago 
Journal  of  Commerce. 


Structure  of  the  Eye. 

That  the  structure  of  the  eye  suggests 
comparison  with  a  photographic  camera  is 
an  exceedingly  trite  obsei.vation.  The 
"  sensitiveness,"  as  it  were,  of  the  retinal 
"plate"  is  determined,  other  things  being 
equal,  by  what  is  commonly  called  acuteness 
of  vision.  And  it  may  be  remarked,  in  this 
connection,  that  there  must  be  a  definite 
"length  of  exposure"  necessary  for  the  im- 
pressment of  the  retinal  image  upon  the 
mind.  The  true  optical  exposure  may,  of 
course,  be  an  exceedingly  short  one,  but 
there  is  the  retinal — probably  retinal,  but 
possibly,  in  part,  cerebral — persistence  of  ac- 
tion analogous  to  phosphorescence,  to  be 
reckoned  with,  and  we  should  like  to  know 
to  what  extent  the  efTect  of  this  upon  the 
brain  is  cumulative. 

Every  "nr;  knows  by  experience  that  it  is 
imposbible  for  the  mind  to  obtain  a  passing 
glimpse  even  of  one  out  of  a  train  of  very 
rapidly  successive  images  upon  the  retina. 


But  it  is  also  known,  as  we  have  just  re- 
marked, that  a  most  exceedingly  short  retinal 
exposure  is  sufficient,  provided  that  the  sub- 
sequent "  persistence"  is  not  interfered  with. 
A  simple  experiment  to  estimate  the  relative 
importance  of  optical  exposure  and  of  "  per- 
sistence," in  regard  to  the  production  of  cere- 
bral action,  would  be  to  suddenly  extinguish 
the  light  while  observing  a  zoetropic  suc- 
cession of  images. 

It  is  complained,  and  we  think  with  rea- 
son, that  the  properties  of  the  retina,  re- 
garded as  a  photographic  surface,  have  not 
been  sufficiently  investigated,  and  that  the 
records  of  such  experiments,  as  have  been 
tried,  are  not  very  accessible.  The  question 
whether  the  excitation,  active  or  merely  per- 
sistent, of  one  color  sense  is  favorable  or 


otherwise  to  the  sensitiveness  of  the  other 
color  senses,  has  been  recently  asked.  So, 
too,  the  question  how  the  period  of  persist- 
ence varies  with  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
light;  what  facts  can  be  discovered  by  photo- 
graphic retinoscopy;  whether  problems  re- 
lating to  the  color  senses,  and  the  extent  to 
which  "  persistence  "  is  accompanied  by  sur- 
face phosphorescence,  could  not  be  most  ac- 
curately determined  by  photographing  retinal 
images  ?  The  suggestion  to  study  the  eye 
photographically  is,  in  our  opinion,  worthy 
of  attention.  Actinic  illumination  or  images 
would  have  the-  advantage  of  not  irritating 
the  eye  or  causing  contraction  of  the  pupil. 
The  only  doubt  we  entertain  is  as  to  the  suf- 
ficient transparency  to  actinism  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  eye. — Optician. 


SPRAINS. 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Texas, 
June  20,  1888. 
Suffered  8  months  with 
strain  of  back ;  could  not 
walk  straight;  used  two 
bottles  of 

St.  Jacobs  Oil, 
was  cured.   No  pain  in 
18  months. 

M.  J.  WALLACE. 


BRUISES. 

Pittsburg,  Pa., 
302Wylie  Ave..  Jan.  29,'87 
One  of  my  workmen  fell 
from  a  ladder,  he  sitrained 
and  bruised  his  arm  very 
badly.   He  used 

St.  Jacobs  Oil 
and  was  cured  in  four 
days. 

FRANZ  X.  GOELZ. 


A  PROMPT  AND  PERMANENT  CURE. 


THE" 


ColidQmforT 

Self-Guiding^^   Tongueless  | 


Our  booL 

**Fun  on  the  Farm,"  sent 
Free  to  all  who  meution  tbis  paper. 


wheel 
flandsUde. 

No 
Bide  draft. 
No 

neck  weight. 
No  lifting 

K'jsifr'^-    ~       /   S^^^JI^       at  corners. 
Vrivxnq,  ^^§^;5-_J^^^^*^        Brake  prevents 
' SiTdiQiiter  l''urro»'s;^-=i::=^^^plow  ninnlng  on  team, 
and  lilghter  Draft  than  any  plow  nn  or  off  wheels. 
Equally  adapted  to  Western  prairies  and  hard,  stony 
ground,  or  hillsides. 


ECONOMIST  PLOW  CO.,  So.Beiid,  Ind.,  or  Stanton,  Thomson  &  Go.,  Sacramento. 

I^ISpeclal  prices  and  time  f^r  trial  ei ven  on  Urst  orders  from  points  where  we  have  no  agents. 


Separating  Device 

Steam,  Horse, 
and  Hand  Power 


"KEYSTONE" 

CORN  SHELLERS 

Are  (iuaranteed  to  be  TJnsurpassed 
in  Any  Way. 


2  Hole  .Slieller.  3  Sizes. 

Self  Feed 
and  Hand  Feed. 


"XT.."'  Sheller. 


6  niid  i  Hole  Sliellers. 

Strong,  Durable,  Light  Draft, 

Fast  and  Clean  Work. 
FULL  LINE  OF  HORSE  POWERS. 

KEYSTONE    MFG.  CO., 

KaiiHOA  City,  Count-']  UliifiH,   St.  Louie,   Columbus,  O, 


Pony"  Slieller. 


BUY  THE  IMPROVED 

*'GIANT 


It  is  the  Cheapest.  Best  and 
Most  Powerful  (inibbiiig  M:i- 
ohine  in  the  world, and  li;is 
established  and  inalntainiMl 

its  reputation  lor  superiority  

aKainst  all  competitors.   Dur-'  -— •    rrr "        .        ,  . 

iiiK  the  last  six  months  over  OOO  LITTLE  GIANTS  were  sold  to  Minnesota  and  W  sconsin  farm 
ers  -Jone  Where  the  LITTLE  GIANT  is  Unown  tlie  l.iniicr  will  buy  no  other.  One  man  and  i 
cliuX  oraboycaii  do  the  wm       l-n  men.   For  illustraK^d  Catalogue,  prices,  terins,  referenc 

es, etc., address  Mohlanci  &.  Co.,  Si.j^oumey,  Iowa. 


DEWEY  &  OO.  n^.'-^^Iu^.'ok''-]  PATENT  AGENTS. 


FOR  $19.00 

We  Okn  send  you  one  of  our 

SPECIALTY  SINGLE  BUGGY 
HARNESS. 

Which  is  the  rosalt  of  years  of  flgurlng  to  make  the  beeb 
harness  ever  known  for  the  money.  It  is  made  from  oak 
stock,  hand  stitched  and  flnlshed  by  skillful  mechanics, 
handsome  full  nickel  or  Davis  bard  rubber  trimmings. 

Jast  the  Harnega  for  an  Blegant  Tarnoat. 

They  sell  ere  tor  936.00,  and  harness  not  as  good  la 
often  sold  for  $36.00  In  retail  shops.  If  harness  Is  not  aa 
represented,  money  wiii  be  refunded. 

Liebold  Harness  Co. 

110  HoAUlstar  St.,  San  FrancUoo. 

Collar  and  Hames,  Instead  of  Breast  OoUar, 
92  00  extra. 


Please  state  It  yon  want  slngfle  strap  Harness,  or  folded 
style  Harness,  with  traces  double  throutrhout. 


The/EOLIAN! 

The  Greatest  of  all  Musical 
Instruments. 


the:   IP-FT  A 

In  inventiag  the  JEiWiM  was  to  make  an  instrumen 
that  would  do  away  with  the  years  of  practice  made 
necessary  by  the  piano  and  organ  and  at  the  same  time 
have  music 

IN  NO  WAY  MECHANICAL, 

But  capable  of  the  most  delicate  shadine  in  expression 
and  time,  entirely  at  the  will  of  the  performer. 


The  CELESTINA! 

A  marvellous  little  instrument  eqaal  to  an  Orgaa 
for  family  nse.    Plays  all  classes  of  music;  no  skill 
req  aired.   Prlc  f  28. 
Send  for  catalogues  and  terms  to 

KOHLER  &  CHASE, 

26  28-30  O'Farreli  St..       San  Francisco. 


0.  H.  EVANS  &  GO. 

(Sncoessors  to  THOUSON  &  EVANS), 

110  and  lia  Beale  Street,  S.  W. 

MACHINE  WORKS. 
Steam  Pumps,  Steam  Engines 

and  aU  kinds  of  MACmNEHT. 


m 


m 


SECOND  EDITION. 


REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 


lALIFORNIA  IRUITS 


HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 

A  MANUAL  OF  METHODS  WHICH  HAVE  YIELDED 
GREATEST  SUCCESS;  WITH  LISTS  OF  VARIETIES 
BEST   ADAPTED   TO   THE  DIFFERENT 
DISTRICTS  OF  THE  STATE. 

PRACTICAL,  EXPLICIT, COMPREHENSIVE. 

Embodying  the  Experience  and  Methods  of  Hundreds 
of  Successful  Growers,  and  Constituting  a  Trust- 
worthy Guide  by  wbich  the  Inexperieuced 
may  Successfully  Produce  the  Fruits 
for  w..icb  California  Is  Famous. 

BY  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.  M. 

Assoc.  Prof.  Agriculture,  Horticulture  ana  Entomology, 
University  of  California;  Horticultural  Editor  Paoifio 
BCTRAL  Prbss,  San  Francisco;  Secretary  California 
State  Horticultural  Society;  President  Call- 
tornia  State  Floral  Society;  Presiilcnt 
San  Francisco  Microscopical  Society. 

Large  Octayo-599  Pages,  Fnl'y  Illnstraled. 

PRICE  $3.  POSTPAID. 


FDBLISHBD  BY 

THE  DEWEY  PUBLISHING  CO., 
PcBLisuEBs  Paoifio  Rubal  Phess, 

220  Market  Street,  Elevator  12  Front  Street 

BAN  FItANOIBOO.  OAl,. 


Golden  Ttal- 
inn  Queenp, 
Tested,  $2.0u 


APIARIAN  SUPPLIES. 

ea:h;  untested,  $1.00  each.  L  Hives,  $1  90  eicb.  Root's 
V  groove  sections,  S5  t  er  1000.  Dadant's  comb  fouiida- 
tion,  5Bc  and  65c  a  pound.  Smokers  81  each.  Globe 
veils,  Jil  each.  e'o.  WM.  STVAN  &  SON,  San  Maten,  Cal. 


WONDER  SPRAY  PUMPS,  splendid 

for  emill  farms.  Price,  delivered,  only  SG  00.  Write 
for  cirojhrs.     BAKQK  &  HAMILTON,  S.  F. 


December  31,  892. 


f  AUIhiCS  t<.UHAb  J^^RtiSb. 


tdlicational. 


Bowens  Academy, 

University  Ave.,  Berkeley. 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL 

For  Boya  and  Young  Men. 
Special  university  preiaratlon,  depeiding  not  on  time 

but  on  pr  gress  In  siudiea. 
T.  8  BOWENS,  M.  A.,     -     Head  Master. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Dran"iag  and  Assaying, 
728  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FfiANOISCO,  OAL 
Open  All  Year. 
A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  President. 
Aeeaylng  of  Ores,  $25;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon  Assay, 
$36;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.    Full  course  of  assaying,  (60. 
ESTABLISHED  1S64  tO"  Send  for  circular 


HEALDS 


BUSINESS  OOLLEQB, 

24  POST  ST.,  S.  F. 

FOR  SEVENTY  -  FIVH  DOLLARS  THIS 
College  instructs  In  Shorthand,  Type  Writing,  Book- 
Iteeplng,  Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  the 
English  branches,  and  everything  pertalninz  to  business 
lor  six  full  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers,  and  give 
Indlridual  IcstrjctioQ  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  school  has 
its  fradaates  in  every  pari  of  the  State. 
Of  SbKD  ?CR  CIRCUZ.AR. 

E.  P.  HEALD,  President 

C,  S.  half;.  Secretary. 


ALAMEDA  STEEL  WIND  MILL. 

10,  12  and  14  ft. 
Cheaper  than  any 
First-Class  Mill  la 
the  market. 

JH^S  springs,  no  wheels 

to  get  out  0?  order. 
The  simplest  mill  in 
the  world. 

jjl  10  f  )0t  $40  00 

— '  *  12-foot   50  00 

14  f  jot   60  00 

Agents  Wanted 

f,'Jl\  —  ADDRB38 — 

TEDMAH,  HOOKER  k  CO,  sjs  itancissi  »r  rrtsio. 

MONEY  CIIN  BEJ1^°?:BY 

Writing  us  before  placing  your  orders  for 

WIND  MILLS! 

Dor  goods  are  thoroughly  reliable  and  our 
prices  are  as  low  as  the  lowest. 


Eclipse  Wood  Wbeel  ITIills. 
Hustler  Wood  Wlieel  Mills. 
Beloit  Steel  Wlicel  mils. 
Angie  Sc  Tubular  Steel  Towers. 


FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO.,  '""'^^ 


(Mention  this  paper  ) 


A  T^T||/rxr*^>C! who  have 
X  ^KlTLfjAldused  the 

PUTAWAY  -REPORT 

U  HARROW  ^Z^^ increased  crops. 
CUTAWAY  TOOLS, 


Send  for  Special 
ptlve  Circular. 
Address 


CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  HIGGANUM,  CONN. 
New  York  Office,  IS  CILOT-St.,  New  Ifort  City. 


MEYER'S  SLIP  SHARES  I 


FOR   SALE  BY 


CINCINNATI  SAFE  &  LOCK  CO., 
DAVID  jr.  HAWLEY,  318  Market  St. 


rupture; 


PILES  and  all  Rectal  Dis- 
eases POSmVKLT  CURKD,  in 
from  30  to  60  days,  with- 
out OPRRATIOK  OR  DRTBN- 
TIOS  FROM  BUSIMRDS.  AlsC 

ALL  KERV0U8,  SKIN,  BLOOD,  PRIVATE  AND 
CHaONIC  DISEASES  OF  BOTH  SEXES.  Strictokb 
A»D  UaiBART  Taoi.BDts  CURED.  No  charge  unless  cure 
is  eflecte'l.  Conmiltation  free.  Call  or  addresK  for  pam- 
phlet DR8.  POKTKEFIELD  ft  L08EY,  838  Market  St. 
8»n  Fr»n.-:lv;o,  (;»l. 


WELL 


IVI  ft  P  H '  Y  <"* 

ITl  n  U  n    I  Mining,  Ditching,  Pumping, 
Wind  und  Steam:  Heating  Boileri),  Ac.  Will 
 ""V  yju  to  send  Sr,o. /or  Enayolopedia,  of 

isoOEyruuingi.  The  American  Well  Works.  Anrora.IlL 
also,  Chicago,  111.:  Dallas,  Tez.;  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 

WONDER  SPRAY  PUMPS  SI'LENDID 

for  small  firrrm.  Pricf,  ''elivcred,  fmly  $6.00.  Write 
for  circulars.     KA.KER  &  HAMILTON.  8.  F. 


THE  BEST 


-IS  THE— 


CHEAPEST. 


DON'T  BUY 

AN 

INFERIOR 
ARTICLE 

Beciuse  it  is  more 
profitable  to  some 
one  else 


SQUIRREL  AND  GOPHER  EXTERMINATOR! 

IN    1-LB.   AND  5-LB.  CANS. 


Ufleicelled  for  Viieydril  a 


NO.  S  "BULL  DOG"   e-POOT   EIDINQ  HAHROW— ^23.00  ^ 

Instead  of  a  single  tooth,  drawing  straight  through  the  ground,  the  teeth  are  attached  in  pairs  (which  have  a 
spread  of  seven  inches)  to  a  short  beam.  Every  t  )oth  has  a  quartur  turn  (to  the  right  or  left  respectively),  thus 
present  ng  a  cutting  edge  to  the  ground,  and  giving  to  each  tlie  position  and  appearance  of  a  moldboard  of  a  plow, 
or  the  shovel  to  a  cultivator.  Ihis  form  of  tooth,  together  with  the  relative  positions  assumed  by  th9  teeth  to  each 
other,  gives  to  them  the  power  of  cutting  and  pulverizing  tough  soils,  and  hard,  baked  ground,  which  is  possessed 
by  n )  othfr  form  of  tooth  yet  invented.  By  tbis  peculiar  disposition  of  the  teeth,  they  have  the  advantage  also, 
that  one  acts  as  a  brace  or  landside  to  the  othe-,  and  to  prevents  thair  ilofiging,  which  is  a  serious  fault  existing  in 
all  spring  tioth  hari-ows  whose  teeth  are  made  of  oat  long,  continuous  spring.  In  the  "BULL  DOG  "  HAl^ROWS 
the  short  beam  which  holds  each  pair  of  twisted  teeth  is  attached  by  a  stiff  spring  to  the  main  framework  of 
the  tool.  Thus  these  implements  have  the  combined  elasticity  which  exists  in  the  teeth  themselves,  and  In  the 
spring  which  attaches  the  short  beam  to  the  cultivator  frame.  Hence  the  harrow  retains  all  the  vibration  neces- 
Siry  for  the  succesoful  working  and  cleaning  of  the  machine,  whilst  it  is  a'so  stiff  enough  to  bs  held  down  to  its 
work  in  the  most  obstinate  soils  without  difficulty. 

SHAPE  OF  TEETH.— As  the  teeth  present  to  the  soil  a  Bh3ar  or  cutting  edge,  they  are  enabled  to  do  the  most 
thorough  work  in  hard  ground,  and,  in  fa  .t,  the  peculiar  constructi  jn  all  through  of  the  "Bali  Dog"  Harrows 
adapts  them  for  successful  working  in  soils  where  no  other  tools  of  the  kind  can  be  used. 


Prepared  Expressly  for  Killing  Squirrels,  Gophers,  Rals,  Etc. 

FOR  FtPTBEN  YEARS  this  remedy  has  sto  d  in  competition  with  other  exterminators^  all  of  which  have 
gone  down  before  it.    It.  has  never  varied  in  STRENGTH  or  EFFIOIENOY. 

A  liquid  which  evaporates  quickly.  It  fiMs  the  burn w  w.t'i  its  vapor  and  kills  every  occupant  of  the  hole 
without  Injurinir  anyth'og  outside.  It  ha^  do  effect  oa  the  operator — is  not  poisonous  or  injurious  to  the  skin  or 
clothes.    WHAT  MORE  COULD  BR  WPHED? 

Sold  by  the  Trade  and  by  the  Manufacturer,  J.  H.  WHEEI.ER,  Melrose,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 


Stockton -Fresno  Business  College. 
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THE  LEADING  FEATURE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  IS  ITS  HOME. 

Tuition  One  Year  (52  Weeks),  $76. 

Sixteen  Regular  Teachers  and  Over  Three  Hundred  Students  attending.  Courses  Thorough,  Rates  Lowest 
Instruction  the  Best,  and  School  the  Host  Reliable.  Address  W.  O.  BAmSET. 


SPRAY  YOUR  TREES  I 

Wlitewasli  Yonr  Bans  and  Feices! 
WAINWRIGHT'S  PUMPS 

Do  Either  Sacoesafully. 
Catal3gue  and  toRtlmonials  sent  by  mall. 
WM,  WAINWBIOHT, 

No.  &  Bp&f^r  Street,  Sao  Pranciaoo.  Oa'. 


"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Insecticide. 

Sole  Agents, 

tXo.  Q  MARKET  ST.,      -     San  FraDOlaoo. 


DALTON  BROS., 

Commission  Merchants, 

 A»D  niALIIbS  IS  

CALIFORNIA  AND  0RES9N  PhODUCE, 

Green  and  Dried  Pmite, 
Grain,  Wool,  Hides,  Beans  and  Potatoes. 

AdvancsB  made  on  OonalErnmente. 
808  ft  810  Davia  St„        Sac  FranoU(«. 

[P.  0.  Box  19B0.) 
dVOonttgnmenia  Solicited, 


AILISON.GRAY&CO. 

601,  503,  508.  507  St  509  Front  St., 
And  300  Washington  St.,  SAN  FBANCI800. 

Gr'£13>a":EIJFi>Sk.Ij 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

GREEN  and  DRIED  FRUITS, 

POUI-TBY,?5GG.S,GAME,GKAIN,PBODUO» 
AND  WOOL. 


WETMORE  BROS., 

Commissjonjlercliants. 

GREEN   AND  DRIED  FRUIT,  NUTS, 
PRODUCE,  POULTRY,  EGGS,  ETC. 

CONSIGNMENTS  SOLICITED.     PROMPT  RETURH5. 

418,  416  A  417  WasUngton  St., 
(P.  0.  Box  2099.)  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN.  FLOUR 

 AND  

General  Commission  Merciiants, 

810  California  St..  S.  P. 
Members  ol  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange, 


iS'Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal ^dvanoet 
made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of  Interest. 

[ISTABLIBHXD  ISSi.] 

SEORSE  MORROW  i  «>., 

HAY  and  GRAIN 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

88  Olay  Street  and  28  Commercial  Street, 
Sam  Fbancisco,  Cal. 
i»-SHIPPING  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTT."®t 


EVELETH  &  HASH. 
COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

And  Dealers  in  Fruit,  Produce.  Poultry,  Game,  Egg 
Hides,  Pelts,  Tallow,  etc.,  422  Front  St., "and  221,  228, 
226  and  227  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


REGULATE  THE 

STOMACH,  LIVER  AND  BOWELS, 

PURIFY  THE  BLOOD. 

A  RELIABLE  REMEDY  FOR 
IndlsrcAtlon,  BlIiDu»inc§>s  Headache*  Constl- 

SBtion,  Wyepepp Itt,  Chronic  Liver  Troubles, 
'izzfne«§>,  Bad  Complexion,  Pyeentery, 
OffenelTe  Breath,  and  all  dl^rders  of  the 
Stomach,  Liver  and  Bowels. 

Ripans  TabuJes  contain  nothing'  injurious  to 
the  most  delicate  constitation.  Pleasant  to  take, 
safe,  effectuaL   Give  immediate  reUef. 

Sold  by  drug-gists.  Atrial  bottle  sent  by  mall 
on  receipt  of  15  cents.  Address 
THE   RIPANS  CHEMICAL  CO..f 
10  SPRUCE  STREET.  N'EW  YORK  CITY. 


N.  CLARK  &  SONS. 

17  Spear  Street,      -      San  Francisco. 

SEWER,  WATER  AND  CHIMNEY  PIPE 
AND  CAPS. 

Send  (or  prices  on  Sewer  Pipe  for  culrerte,  for  roada, 
and  for  draining  lands. 


AST)  HOW  TO 
GROW  THEM. 
By  Prof.  Edward 
J.  Wicksou. 


C/lLlfOllfll/l  fhlllj? 

A  practical,  explicit  and  comprehensive  book  embodying 
the  experience  and  methods  of  hundreds  of  successful 
growers,  and  constituting  s  trustworthy  gtilde  by  widch  thie 
inexperienced  may  successfully  produce  the  fruits  for  wLicb 
Callforuia  is  fimous.  600  pages.  Fully  illustrate  1.  PriceSS. 
postpaid.  Seud  for  circular.  DEWEY  PUBU8HING  00. 
imblisher?,  220  Market  Street.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


JAICES  H.  HAVEN.  THOU A9  E.  HAVEN, 

Notary  Publls 

HAVEN  &  HAVEN, 

ATTORNEYS  AND  COUNSELORS  AT  LAW 

No.  SSO  California  Street, 
Telephoae  Mo.  ITit.  BAH  FBASiClSCO.  OAL 


fAClFie  I^URAb  PRESS. 


Uocember  31  1891. 


bresders'  directory. 


■Ik  Ilnee  or  less  In  this  directory  at  60o  per  line  per  montli, 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


J.  I.  PARSONS,  Santa  Rosa,  C»l.  8h\re  Stallion, 
pure-bred,  registered,  com  four  years  old;  war- 
ranted a  breeder,  for  sile;  or  will  trade  for  yearling 
oattle,  town  lots  or  land. 


F.  H.  BCIRKE,  628  Market  St.,  8.  F.;  Registered 
Holsteins;  winners  of  more  first  prizes,  sweepstakes 
and  special  premiums  than  any  herd  on  the  Coast 
Pure  registered  Berkshire  Pigs.    All  strains. 


JBBSByS— The  best  A  J.  C.  C.  Registered  Herd  Is 
owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.    Animals  for  sale. 

P.  PETERSEN, Sites,  Colusa  Co  ,  Importer  iBreeder 
Of  registered  Shorthorn  Cattle.     Toung  bulls  tor  sale, 


JOHN  LYNCH,  Petaluma,  breeder  of  thoroughbred 
Shorthorns.    Young  stock  for  sale. 


OHABLBS  B.  HUMBERT,  Cloverdale,  Cal.,  Im. 
porter  and  Breeder  of  Recorded  HolstelD-Frlesian 
Oattle.   Catalogues  on  application. 

M.  D.  HOPKINS,  Petaluma,  Breeder  of  Shorthorns. 
Dealer  in  fresh  Cows,  Beef  Cattle  and  Sheep, 


PBBOHBRON  HORSES.— Pure  bred  horses  and 
mares,  ail  ages,  and  guaranteed  breeders,  or  gale  at 
my  raDch  near  Lakeport,  I,ake  Co.,  Cal.  New  cata- 
logue now  ready.    Wm.  B.  Collier. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland  China  Hog8. 


PBTEB  SAXE  Sf  SON,  Lick  House,  San  Francisco, 
Oal  Importers  and  Breeders,  tor  past  21  years,  ot 
•yerv  varletv  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 


WILLIAM  NILES,  Los  Angeles,  CaL  Thoroughbred 
Beglstered  Holstein  and  Jersey  Cattle.    None  better. 


POULTRY. 


DEER  MOUNT  POULTRY  YARDS,  St  Helena, 
Cal.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  W.  Holland  Turkeys, 
Toulouse  Oeese  and  Pekin  Ducks  and  Ouinea  Pigs. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton, 
(M,,  send  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  tree. 


JOHN  McFARLINO,  Calistoga,  Cal.,  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Choice  Poultry.  Send  tor  Clrcolar,  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  Piga. 


B.  G.  HEAD,  Napa,  Importer  and  Breeder  ot  Land 
and  Water  Fowls.   Send  for  New  Catalogue. 


O.  BLOM,  St.  Helena,  Brown  Leghoras  a  specialty. 


SHEEP  AND  QOATS. 


B.  H.  CRANE,  Petaluma,  Cal.,  breeder  and  importer. 
South  Down  Sheep;  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missouri. 


SWiNE, 


H.  J.  PEILPOTT.  Nilef,  Cal  ,  importer  and  breeder 
of  Tecumwh  and  other  choice  strains  of  Registered 
Poland- China  Hogs. 


-J.  P.  ASHLEY.  Linden,  Cal.,  breeder  and  importer 
of  Thoroughbred  Swine.  Small  Yorkshire  Victoria, 
Essex  and  Poland-China.    Superior  ttock,  low  prices- 

WILLIAM  NILE3,Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Thoroughbred 
Foland-Cblna  and  Berkshire  Pizs.   Circulars  free. 


TYLBR  BFACH,    Saa  Jose,  Cal.,    biMdar  ol 
Iboieughbred  Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogt. 


HOLBERT&  CONGER, 

Importers  and  Deslers 
Direct  from  Europe, 
Enerlish    Shire  Draft, 

Cleveland  Bay 
and    Oerman  Coach 
Stallions. 
189  Eigrhteenth  St., 
I.08  AiiKeles,  California 
Write  for  Catalogue. 


JACK  FOR  SALE. 


A  very  large  Jack,  second  in  size  and  worth  to  no 
Kentucky  Jack  in  this  State,  w'll  sell  extremely  cheap, 
-owing  to  having  s'lld  my  drift  horse  breeding  farm. 

Address,  DR.  G.  W.  LEEK, 
No.  G  O'Farrell  St..  San  Francisco, 


COLTS  BROKEN. 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

^ne  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  San 
Leandro,  Alameda  County, 

 HAS  

€very  Facility  for  Breaking  Colts  Properly. 

Rates  Very  Reasonable. 
HORSES  BOABDED  AT  ALL  TIMES. 


THE  SOUTHER  FARM, 

OIX.BISBT  TOMPKINS,  Proprietor, 
P.  O.  Box  149  San  Leandro,  Oal. 


ANGORA  GOATS  FOR  SALE. 


A  number  of  pure-bred  Angora  Goats  In  lots  to  suit, 
rhts  is  the  stock  ot  goats  f.jrmerly  owned  by  Julius 
1?ey»fid  and  will  be  sold  cheap  for  cash  Address 

BBNB.3T  WRTAND,  Oolnis.  Oal 


SOME 

PEOPLE  WANT  THE  EARTH 

WE 

P^—  — — Only  want  to  fence  it  in 


The 

1    With  the 

Lightest, 
Strongest, 

i  New 

Cheapest 

1  Waukegan 

and  best 

Fencing 

I  Steel 

in  the 

1  ^^^^^^ 

World. 
90  lbs,  to 

1L  Fence 

100  rods. 

T  Wire. 

MADE  ONLY  BY 


WASHBURN  &  MOEN  MFG.  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE  AND  WAREHOUSE 
8  AND  10   PINE  STREET. 


Parsons  4  Grifflth, 

GEYSERVILLE, 
Sonoma  Co.,  -  -  Cal. 


BREEDERS  OF 


Shire  Horses. 


Our  stock  is  of  the  very  best, 
having  won  nfarly  every  prize 
competed  for  at  the  State  and 
Couoty  Fairs  the  la-,t  three 
years. 


Partioe  desiring  to  purchase 

A  FIRST  CLASS 
YOUNG  STALLION 

Should  not  fall  to  see  our 
stock  and  get  our  prices  and 
terms  before  buying  as  we  are 
prepared  to  and  will  sell  at 
prices  that  defy  competition. 


IMPERIAL  PEKIN  DUCKS 

Exceedingly  Fine  Breeding  Stock  For  Sale  at  Reasonable  Figures. 

ALSO,  DARK  BRAHMA  HENS  AND  PULLETS  FOR  SALE. 

The  Bps'j  of  Winter  Layers. 

XWXXlSS  FOZIIBXSS.     -     Box  25Ia,     -     N'Atsa.  City,  Oa.1. 


Mann's  Green  Bone  Cutter 

FOR  POULTRY  POOD. 

Patented  June  16,  1836;  August  30,  1880.  Canada  Patent,  Jane  12, 1890. 

WE  WARRANT  this  machine  to  cut  Dry  or  Green  Bones,  meat,  gristle  and 
»ll,  by  Hand  Power,  without  clog  or  difficulty,  or  MONEY  REFUNDED. 

OREBN  OUT  BONIC  WII.I.  DOVBLB  THK  KUMBBR  OF  EOOS, 
will  make  them  35  per  cent  more  fertile,  and  increase  the  vigor  of  the  whole  Sock. 
COST  OF  FEEDING  MATERIALLY  LESSENED. 

These  Cutters  are  endorsed  by  all  the  leading  California  poultrymen.  Send  for  a 
Catalogue  describing  all  sizes  of  Cutters  and  containing  vaulable  information  to  relation 
to  feeding  green  cut  bones. 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO., 


GRANGERS'  BANK 

OF  CALIFORNIA, 
SAM    FBANOISOO,  OAL. 

iDcorporated  April,  ISTi. 


Anthorlaed  Capital  91,000,000 

Capital  paid  np  and  Beserre  Fand  800,000 
DlTidenda  paid  to  Stookhold«ra_ .  780,000 

OFFICERS. 

A.  D.  LOGAN  Frealdeat 

I.  C.  STEELE  Vlc^Presldent 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIER  Cashier  and  Manager 

FRANK  MoMULLKN  Secretary 

General  Banking.  Deposits  received.  Gold  and  Silver. 
Bills  of  Exchange  bought  and  sold.  Loans  on  wheat  and 
country  produce  a  speoialty, 

January  1,  1892.  A.  HONTPELLIBB,  Uanagei. 


SCALES 


U.S.  STANDARD.  FULLY  WARRANTED. 

Delivered  at  jaas  R  R  Station  and  ample  time  te 
baHding  and  testing  tJknred  baton  aoceptanoe. 

OSGOOD  &  THOeSPSON.  Bif,gbamtott.N.  f, 

PORTABLE  PLATFORM  SCALES, 
TRUCKS,  ETC. 

fweoty-five  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  other  on  the 
market.    Send  for  Catalogue, 

C.  H.  LINDEMANN.  Agent, 

lie  KEARNY  STt^EBT.SAN  FRANOISOO. 


Pacltlc  OoaBt  ARents. 


PETALUMA,  OAL. 


nmam 


Genuine  only  with  RED 
I  BALL  brand. 

Recommended  by  Gold- 
I  smith,     Marvin,  Gamble, 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  etc.,  etc. 
It  keeps  Horses  and  Cattle 
I  healthy.   For  mlloh  oows; 
It  Increases  and  enriches 
their  milk. 


RKD    BALI,  BRAND. 


8X8  Howard  St.,  San 
Franelaeo,  Oal. 


THE  JONES  5-TON  WAGON  SCALE. 

Price  $60,  Delivered  Any  where  In  the 

United  States. 
These  Scales  have  STEEL  BEARINGS,  Not  Wood— 

BEAR  THIS  IN  MIND. 
From  25  to  60  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  other 
Softies  of  like  quality.    All  sizes  and  kinds 
of  Scales  always  in  ttock. 

Trnman, Hooker  &  Co.,  San  Francisco 


ca-o  TO 


When  you  can  learn  It  AT  BOMB  without  a 

Teacher  within  lOOboure.  Send  for  particulars. 

H.  K.STAKKWBATHEROO.,!3)90SaniomeSt.,S.F. 


lort-Bra  BOLLS 

Calves,  Yearlings  and  2-year-old8 

FOR  8AI.B. 
BOBBRT   ASH  BURNER, 
Sedan  Station,  San  Mateo  County,  Oal. 
Only  three-fourths  mile  from  the  tsrminus  of 
the  S.  F.  and  San  Mateo  Electric  Koad. 


Dr.  A.  B.  BUZ  ARB, 

VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

MEMBER  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERIN: 
ary  Surgeons,  London,  England.  Late  Veterinary 
Surgeon  in  the  United  States  Army.  Veterinary  Con- 
tribntor  to  the  "  Pacific  Rural  Press. "  The  diseases  of 
all  Domestic  Animals  treated  on  Scientific  Principles. 
Special  attention  given  to  Chronic  Lameness  and  Surgical 
Operations.  406  BEODERICK  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO, 
Calls  to  the  country  promptly  attended  to.  Telephone 
Nn.  4B87. 


H.  E.  CARPENTER, 
Veterinary  Surgeon, 

Graduate  of  Ontario  Veterinary  College,  Toronto,  Canada. 
RESIDENCE  AND  VETERINARY  INFIRMARY: 

881  Qolden  Oate  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 
Telephone  3069. 
i»-OPEN  DAT  AND  MIGHT. 

No  risk  la  throwing  horses     Veterinary  operating  table 
on  the  premises. 


MONEY'^l^elo^l^eV 

By  using  the  Pacific  Incubator 
and  Brooder,  which  will  hatch  any 
kind  of  eggs  better  than  a  hen.  In  uni- 
versal use.  Gold  Medal  wherever  ez> 
hibitnd.Thoronghbred  Ponltrj 
and  Poultry  Appliances.  Send 
8  cts>.  in  btamps  for  83- page  catalogue, 
with  30  full-sized  colored  outo  of  thor- 
oughbred fowls,  to  Pacific  Incuba- 
tor Co.,  137  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


NO  HATCHER  MADE 

Can  show  belter  results 

Over  60  in  succeBsful  opera- 
tion at  Decatur,  Ills.,  alone. 
Xhe  greatest  hatch  ever  ac- 
compliehed,  228  chicks  hatch-, 
ed  at  one  time,  with  a  200capa-' 
cit7  Reliable  Incubator. 
Hundreds   of  testimonials. 

IS^Inclose  4  cents  in  stamps   

for  new  illustrated  catalogue.  OT'Addreae  Th9 

EeLIABLiS  Ikoubatob  &  Bboodeb  (JO.i  QUINOTt  Tt.t^ 


INCDBiTOB 


COMPANY, 
ISIS  atrrtla  street,  Oakland  CaL 

Send  Stamp  for  Olroular 


OOUHLE 
Crccth-LocidBr 

S7.50. 
RIFLES  $2.00 
WATCHES 


S 


BICYCLES  $15 

All  kiuilsclipapcr  than  elae- 
wlipre.  liofore  you  buy, 
ieod  Ktamp  for  catalogue  to 

The  Powell  A  Clement  Co. 

I  GO  fl  ain  St.,  Ciaelnaail,0 
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Market  Review. 


Sax  Fbancisco,  Dec.  28,  1892 
Jobbers  and  merchants  suffered  severely  from 
the  bad  weather  that  ushered  in  the  Christmas 
holidays.  Both  had  made  large  preparations  for 
ample  Christmas  trade,  and  both  were,  to  a  consider 
able  degree, -disappointed.  Customers  were  kept  in 
doors  by  the  Tiolecce  of  the  storm,  and  those  who 
handled  perishable  goods  especially  were  severe  suf- 
ferers in  consequence.  Jobbers  say  they  have  not 
experienced  so  unprofitable  a  Christmas  in  many 
years.  If  the  storm  had  held  off  a  few  days,  stocks 
might  have  been  cleaned  up,  and  happiness  would 
therefore  have  been  their  portion. 

THE  WHEAT  SITUATION. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  to  the  Rural  Press  that  it 
is  not  able  to  give,  at  this  Christmas  season,  cheering 
news  to  iu  thousands  ot  agricultural  readers  of  sub- 
stantial improvement  iu  the  wheat  situation.  A 
slight  sympton  of  strergth  manifested  itself  yester- 
day, and  quotations  experienced  a  small  advance, 
but  advices  today  are  not  more  encouraging  tnan 
they  have  been  lor  some  time  in  the  past.  The  mar- 
ket is  very  weak,  and  it  is  difficult  and  unsafe  to 
predict  when  it  will  improve.  There  is  some  com- 
fort in  the  reflection  that  things  cannot  well  be 
worse,  and  that  when  a  movement  does  begin,  it 
must  be  upward.  The  general  situation  is  summed 
np  by  Starr  &  Co.  iu  a  circular  letter  as  follows : 

The  United  States  wheat  crop  is  now  the  priuoipal 
influence  affecting  wheat  prices.  It  is  almost  certain 
that  not  over  50,0OO,r)OO  bushels  of  the  abnormally 
large  United  States  1S91  crop,  estimated  to  be  613,- 
000,000  bushels  was  carried  over  into  the  crop  of  1892. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  crop  of  1892  is  so 
much  below  that  of  ISOl,  and  that  the  exports  so  far 
in  1892  have  been  within  ten  per  cent  of  the  same 
time  last  year,  the  quantity  of  wheat  on  passage  to 
Europe  from  the  United  States  is  now  just  about  the 
same  as  one  year  ago,  but  then  France  required 
about  70,000.000  bufhels  more  than  she  does  this 
year.  Great  Britain's  wants  being  about  the  same  in 
both  jei-rs.  Stocks  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  now 
about  260,000  short  tons  in  exces>  of  the  same  time 
last  year,  while  the  visible  supply  of  wheat  in  the 
eastern  States,  which  on  December  14th  1891,  with 
their  abnormally  large  crop,  was  42,260,t00  bushals, 
was  on  the  19th  inst.  up  to  the  enormous  figure  of 
78.350,000  bushels,  which  is  regarded  as  being  only 
four  to  six  weeks  distance  from  Europe 

The  excess  wheat  of  1892  over  that  of  1891  is  there- 
fore. 

Short  Tons. 

Excess  of  U.  K.  stocks   260  COO 

Smaller  wants  of  France  2, COO  000 

U.  S.  visible  supply  excess  1,060,000 

Total  excess   3,320,000 

Owing  to  the  continued  decline  in  the  price  0^ 
silver,  and  the  consequent  drop  in  rates  of  exchange, 
the  British  wheat  importer  can  obtain  now  for  £1 
sterlitg,  just  double  the  quantity  of  wheat  from  India 
and  Russia  than  he  could  15  or  20  years  ago.  This 
greatly  reduces  European  prices  of  American  wheat. 

Notwithstanding  a  very  material  shortage  in  the 
crop  of  United  States  1892  from  1891,  there  is  now  an 
excess  in  the  visible  supply  of  o, 320,000  short  tons,  or 
about  112,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  over  the  previous 
year.  It  is  clear  that  there  can  be  no  permanent  in- 
crease in  prices  until  there  i.*  a  prospect  of  reduction 
of  this  enormous  surplus.  W  here  the  exce.'s  is  in  a 
fair  way  to  be  materially  reduced  or  removed,  prices 
will  experience  a  substantial  advance.  There  seems 
to  be  no  immediate  likelihood  of  such  reduction. 
Russia,  notwithstanding  its  recent  famine,  is  now  a 
heavy  exporter.  In  one  week  recently,  150,000  tons 
of  wheat  were  shipped. 

Barley. 

There  is  a  comparatively  easy  feeling  in  the  barley 
trade,  though  prices  have  undergone  no  marked  ad- 
vance. Dealers  do  not  hesitate  to  sffirm  that  the 
time  will  soon  be  at  hand  when  sellers  may  expect 
and  receive  better  prices. 

There  is  nothing  doing  in  oats,  though  a  favorable 
turn  is  looked  for  after  the  new  year. 

A  comfortable  tone  prevails  in  the  hsy  trade. 
Quotations  are  unchanged. 

Smoked  and  Salted  Meats. 

A  very  stiff  feeling  is  noted  in  sailed  and  smoked 
meals,  and  there  are  sound  reasons  to  expect  further 
advances  in  the  near  future.  Prices  are  alieady 
higher  all  along  the  line  of  EiUitern  meats.  The  chief 
cause  is  the  almost  unprecedented  shortage  in  the 
East  and  the  con' equen'  inactivity  of  t  ackers.  The 
movement  here  is  confined  largely  to  Eastern  prod- 
uc  H,  local  meals  having  as  yet  exi  erienctd  no  spe- 
cial improvement.  Receipts  of  California  meats  are 
light.  It  sef  ms  inevitable  that  the  California  meats 
must  engage  in  the  general  improvement  in  prices. 
Potatoes. 

Potatoes  have  experienced  a  general  advance,  ex- 
cept sweets.  The  causes  lie  in  small  receipt*  and  the 
advance  of  the  aea-son.  Heavier  imports  from  Oregon 
are  expected  after  the  new  year,  and  they  may  have 
a  tendency  to  interfere  with  the  upward  movement. 

Onions  are  higher.   Receipts  are  small. 

Poultry. 

The  bottom  has  dropf>ed  completely  out  of  the 
poultry  market,  just  as  the  Rural  FKrss  anticipated. 
The  holiday  demand  was  unexpectealy  light,  being 
reduced  largely  by  the  storm.  Turkeys  were  quoted 
as  high  as  24  cents  for  choice  dressed,  but  to  day  the 
mibimum  quoia'ion  Is  12)4  cents,  with  a  range  up  to 
18.  according  to  quality.  Hens  diag.  Ducks  and 
geese  are  in  poor  demand. 

The  wild-game  market  is  in  sorry  condition.  Re- 
ceipts are  in  very  poor  shape,  owlne  to  the  storm. 
Ciuotatlonn  are  nominal,  dealers  getting  rid  of  stocks 
for  anything  offered. 

Dairy  Produce. 

Batter  is  In  fair  demand  and  the  market  shows  a 
firmer  tone,  fjhoice  qualities  hold  their  own  as  re- 
gards prlf*«.  though  consumeis  show  a  preference  for 

f lacked  and  Eattern.  The  only  advance  to  be  noted 
8  in  the  latter. 

Cheese  Is  In  good  tone,  and  prices  for  choice  have 
shown  an  upward  tendency.  Ciuotations,  however, 
remain  the  same.  Offerings  are  small  and  the  de- 
mand fair. 

For  egKS  prices  rule  higher  for  choice,  fresh,  and 
selected.  The  demand  Is  at  (irekent  very  good,  though 
it  may  be  less  strong  after  the  new  year. 

Fruit. 

Oranges  are  beginning  to  arrive  In  large  quantities 
and  the  rjuallty  snows  constant  improvement.  Butte 
fy>nnly  oranges  of  superior  sweetness  are  in  the  mar- 
ket, (kmtinmcrn,  however,  jet  prefer  the  Japanese 
orange,  fiecatue  of  its  uniform  ripeness  and  lower 
cost.  Prices  range  somewhat  lower,  under  large  re- 
ceipt*. The  market  Is  con.sidered  In  gfK>d  condition. 
<)t  Callforrilans,  sewlllngs  are  preferred  U>  Navels, 
priCM  being  lower. 

California  lemons  are  at  a  disadvantago  under 
large  Imp'irts  of  Hlcillcs,  six  carloads  of  the  latter 
having  arrived  recently.   Prices  have  dropped. 

Of  applet!  and  pears  the  market  Is  very  well  sup- 
plied. 


In  dried  fruits  trade  is  fair  only.  Peaches,  prunes 
and  apricots  are  firm.  R'  ceipts  of  raisins  are  slim, 
though  the  market  is  yet  in  favor  of  buyers. 

Vegetables. 

New  vegetables  have  appeared  In  the  market,  in- 
cluding peas,  tomatoes  and  cucumbers.  Cubumbers 
are  greenhouse,  and  are  quoted  at  S3  per  dozen.  Re- 
ceipts generally  are  light,  and  the  holiday  demand 
normal.  Dealers  expect  soon  to  have  fresh  vegetgbles 
of  nearly  all  kinds  the  year  round.  The  production 
of  vegetables  in  Southern  California  is  on  the  in- 
crease and  competition  will  insure  better  methods  of 
cultivation  and  a  more  constant  effort  to  send  sup- 
plies of  all  kinds  at  all  seasons,  the  climate  and  soil 
there  making  suchetl'orls  practicable. 

Live  Stock. 

Steady  demand  for  fresh  meats  maintains  uniform 
prices.   Supplies  are  fair. 

Miscellaneous. 

There  is  nothing  to  report  in  wool  or  hops. 
The  holiday  demand  for  nuts  has  lapsed,  and  trade 
is  stagnant. 

For  flour  there  is  a  uniform  local  demand.  Not 
much  is  being  done  in  shipping.   Prices  are  low. 

Recapitulation. 

The  following  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  wine  ex- 
ports for  11  months : 

Gallons.      Cases.  Value. 

By  rail  5.536,200    $2,214,480 

By  sea  4,341,112       12,677  1,844,029 


Totals   9,877.312 

1891   9.476,977 


12,677 
8  834 


S4,058,509 
3,961,702 


Increase   400,335        3,843  $96,807 

In  the  above  recapitulation,  shipments  from  Los 
Angeles  and  Colton  are  omitted  in  each  year.  In- 
cluding these  terminals,  the  total  shipments  during 
the  first  11  mouths  of  1891  were  9  775  209  gallons  by 
sea  and  rail  (includiug  cases),  and  8,297,937  gallons  in 
1890. 

Overland  Exports  California  Fruit. 

The  shipments  of  California  fruit  overland  for 
November  and  for  the  fi'St  11  monthsof  the  year  com- 
pare as  follows  in  tons  of  200  pounds : 

For.      Jan.  1  to 
November.  Nov.  30 

Canned  goods,  tons   2.847  34,796 

Dried  fruit   2,770        23  817 

Ripe  fruit   1,410  47,799 

Raisins   7,371  17,8t7 

Totals  14,398  124,259 

lo  1891   17  601  119,188 

Since  February  1st  the  section  of  the  State  south  of 
Bakersfield  has  been  omitted  from  these  returns.  In 
November  last  year  these  shipments  from  the  south- 
ern section  embraced  60  tons  canned  goods,  123  tons 
dried  fruit,  44  tons  ripe  fruit,  and  617  tons  raisins,  and 
during  the  first  11  months  of  the  year  the  same  sec- 
tion contributed  901  tons  canned  goods.  811  tons  dried 
fruit,  3768  tons  ripe  fruit,  12,046  tons  citrus  fruit,  and 
~81  tons  raisins,  making  a  grand  total  of  18,216  tons. 

The  English  Wheat  Crop. 

Liverpool,  Dec.  24.— Erglish  wheat  crop  (official), 
58.560,000  bushels;  crop  of  United  Kingdom.  60,810,- 
000  bushels.  This  is  4,(00  000  bushels  less  than  ex- 
expected,  and  quality  poor. 

Sugar  Shipments. 

The  sugar  shipments  by  sea  and  overland  during 
the  past  11  months  were  as  follows: 

By  , 


Totals. 

6,306,480 
16,477  256 
13  977,339 
12,383  451 
16  256,878 
18,857,428 
18,208,802 
15,590,522 
6,406.218 
4,744  004 
1,965,855 


Months.                   Sea  Rail. 

January,  fts                  112,480  6  194,000 

February  I,8(i9,2f6  1  4  668.000 

March                          631  339  13  346  000 

April                              183  4.51  12,500,000 

May                              84,378  16.172,000 

lune                            161  428  18  695,000 

July                               86  802  18,122,000 

August                           108,522  16  4S8  000 

September                    70,218  6  336  000 

October                          90,004  4,651,0;  0 

November                   109,855  1,856  000 


Totals  3,417,733  127  732,C0O  131,179,733 

The  total  shipments  by  sea  and  rail  during  the  first 
11  months  of  1891  were  113  777,785  pounds,  against 
93,505,893  in  189j  and  119,945,599  in  1889. 

Local  Tonnage  Statistics. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  engaged  and 
disengaged  tonnage  here  and  on  the  way  to  this  and 
neighboring  [orts  yesterday  morning: 
FREE  and  chartered. 

1892.  1891. 

Chartered  for  grain   34.333  92,455 

Miscellaneous  charters   9  989       19  273 

Disengaged  140,809  88.870 


Totals  183,131  160,598 

At  neighboring  ports- 
Total  tons  for  1892  23,560 

Total  tons  for  1891   51,295 

TONNAGE  ON  TUB  WAY. 

1892.  1891. 

To  San  Francisco  271  747  282. a92 

ToSanPearo                                    6,.'^11  5,612 

To  San  Diego                                   11,573  21,008 


Totals  289,831  309,012 

The  disengaged  list  consists  of  75  vessels,  of  which 
18  are  American,  two  are  Nicaraguan,  two  are  Ger- 
man, two  are  Italian,  one  is  Norwegian,  one  is  Dan- 
ish and  49  are  British. 

The  list  of  vessels  in  port  chartered  for  grain  num- 
bers 22.  of  which  17  are  British,  one  is  Swedish,  two 
are  Italian,  one  is  German  and  one  is  Norwegian. 

Miscellaneous  charters  Include  one  for  Hawaiian 
Islands,  one  for  United  Kingdom  via  British  Colum- 
bia, one  lor  New  York  via  Japan,  one  for  United 
Kingdom  via  Puget  Sound  and  one  for  New  York 
direct. 

The  vessels  chattered  to  load  wheat  have  a  total 
carrying  capacity  of  about  54,900  tons.  At  this  lime 
last  year  the  tonnage  under  engagement  for  grain- 
loading  amounted  to  92,455  tons,  with  a  carrying 
capacity  of  about  147,9.5. 

Produce  Receipts. 

R<jc«ipts  tit  produce  (mm  all  sources  at  this  port  (or  7 
days  bodiog  Dec.  2',  '92,  were  as  follows : 

Flour,  qr.  sks  269,983 1  Chicory,  bbls   95 

Wheat,  ctla  3(,(),37 j  Hop>,  bdls 


Barley, 
Eye,  ••  .. 
OatH,  •'  .. 
Corn,  "  ,, 
'Butter,  "  .. 

do   bia    . . 

do  bbls  .. 

do  kigH  ., 

do  tuV>K  .. 

do  i  bin  . . 
tChoeso,  ctls. 

do  bxs. 


6,2921  Wool,  bfils   101 

Hay,     ton    710 

19,677 1  Straw,     "    20 

....IWine,  gals   189,f60 

3Wi  Brandy,  "    37,600 

....  Raisins,  bxs    8,140 

....  Honey,  c«   

....  Heanutf!,3ka   

. . ,    Walnuts  "   

, . . .  Almouds  "    150 

4l6  Mustaid  "   

....  Flax  "   

Ekks,   do/,  24,9rO  Popcorn  "   

Beana,  ska   -1,2  I'.ronm  corn,  bbls  

Potatoes,  sks   14,!»2t  l.catljcr,  rolls   383 

Onloua,      "    l.fi32!Tul  ow,  ctla   «1 

Bran,        aks    6,345  Hides  .. .    1,878 

Buckwheat  "  I'eltB   769 

MiddliiiKS   '■   8831 


Thursday. .  .2:tB6d 

Friday  30s  d 

.Saturday . .  3  ,'8  d 

Monday  

Tueflday. 


Jan. 


Miy 
1  31, 
1  30l 
1  3P 
I  31 


1  32 
1  il, 


Grain  Futures. 


Liverpool 

The  (oUowing  are  the  cloaiug  pricea  paid  (or  wheat  optiona 
per  ctl.  (or  the  past  week; 

Dec.      Jan.      Feb.     Mar      April  May 
Thursday....  58' 6  d   5sOC3d   5a075d    5t09  d  feOSJd  Ssl.Jd 

Friday   SaOTJd   5s07;d   .5B09Jd   SalOJd  6»0l5d 

Saturday.  

Mouday  

Tuesday          SaOSid   Eb08M   beUH   SBllJd  BaOlid 

The  (oUowing  are  the  pricea  (or  CalKornie  cargoea  (or  off 
coaat,  nearly  due  and  promot  ahfpmenta  (or  he  paat  we<-k: 
O.  a.     P  M.    N.  D.  Market  (or  P  S 

SOsOd     3''3  d  Stagnant 

30aad  SOs^d 

S089d     3083d  Holiday 

 Holiday 

 Nothing  offering 

To-days  cablet^am  la  aa  (ollowt': 
LIVERI'OOR,  Dec.  28.- Wht  at -Firmly  held.  CalKorula 
spot  lota,  63  2}d;  ott  coast,  30s  6d:  ju«t  shipped,  31b  M; 
nearly  due,  3ta  Gd;  cargoes  off  coaat,  nothing  otfering;  on 
pasFage,  firoreJ  aud  held  higher;  Mark  Lane  wheat,  steadier; 
weather  in  Euglaud,  frost  contiuu  s. 

San  Francisco. 

WHEAT. 

Buyer 
Dec 

Thursday,  high  st   1  26i 

lowest   1  26J 

Friday,  highest   1  261 

"     lowfst   1  26i 

Saturday,  highest  

'*  lowest  

Monday,  highest  

"  lowest  

Tuesday,  highest   1  271 

lowest   1  27  J 

The  following  are  to-day's  recorded  sales  on  Oall 
Wheat -Morning-Informal:   May-4'JO  tons,  $1.32;  ICO, 
$1,311  per  ctl.    Regular  Session  :  May  -  800  toos.  $1  32;  15C0, 
S1.3l|.  Buyer  December— 300  ton«,  §1  27S,  2;  0,  $1  27i  per  ctl 
Afternoon;  May  800  tons,  $1.3  J;  100,  «1.31J  per  ctl. 
BARLEY. 

Dec 

Thursday,  highest   *78J 

"  lowest  

tFriday,  highest   77J 

"     lowest   77js 

Saturday,  highest  

"  lowest  

Monday,  highest  

"  lowest  

Tuesday,  highest   78J 

"       lowest   78i 

'Sample  market. 
tSp'it  brewing  sold  Friday  for  at  97i. 
'The  following  are  to-day's  recorded  sales  on  Call: 
Barlej  — Regular  Session  .   May— ICO  tons,  82Jc;  5C0,  82Jc; 
3C0,  82ic;  200,  SvSo  i  er  ctl.    AfierEoon:   May-2C0  tons,  S2c 
Spot,  season's  storage  paid  -lCO  t<  na,  78|c;  lOP,  78ic  per  ctl. 

Eastern  Markets. 

The  following  shows  the  closing  prices  per  bushel  o(  wheat 
(or  the  past  week  at 

New  York 

Day. 

Thiursday  

Friday  

Saturday  

Monday  , 

Tuesday  

The  (ollowing  is  to-day's  telegram— per  bushel: 
New  York,  Dec.  28  — Wheat-V6ic  (or  January;  79ic  for 

March;  81ic  for  May;  and  83c  for  July. 

Chicago. 

Day.  Dec. 

Thursday   7>i 

Friday   711 

Saturday  

Mouday  

Tuesday   7-i 

The  following  is  to-day's  telegram  -  per  bushel: 

Cbicaco,  Dec.  28.— Wheat-77;c  for  May. 


Jan.  May 


79 
78i 


83J 
83 


Dec. 

Jan. 

March. 

May. 

7Ei 

765 

m 

80i 

751 

76 

78J 

8:5 

■77i 

"791 

Jan. 
71i 

7ii 


Mav. 

775 
771 


78i 


July 

75i 
754 


Markets  by  Telegraph. 

Great  Shortage  In  Pork. 

Chicago,  December  25. — The  packing  house  busi- 
ness has  reached  a  dullness  not  paralleled  for  many 
years.  Five  thousand  men  have  been  discha  rged  and 
the  plants  of  the  big  packers  have  been  working  less 
than  half  their  capacity  since  December  1st.  This 
unusual  condition  of  things  has  been  brought  about 
by  an  unusual  shortage  iu  hf  g  receipts,  and  unless 
the  supply  is  speedily  increased  further  reductions  in 
the  operating  forces  will  be  made  necessary.  The 
statistics  for  November  show  a  shortage  in  hog  receipts 
of  1,540,000  as  compared  with  November,  1891. 
Chicago  for  the  same  period  this  year  packed  780,- 
000  against  1.470,000  last  year. 

The  leading  packers  admit  that  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  hope  of  immediate  relief,  as  the  short- 
age is  daily  becoming  greater.  Some  of  them  go  so 
far  as  to  assert  that  no  relief  can  come  until  next 
spring's  consignments  of  hogs  are  marketed.  Usually 
at  this  time  of  the  year  the  packing-houses  are  run- 
ning to  their  full  oapicity,  but  now  the  remarkable 
scarcity  of  hogs  and  the  big  prices  asked  for  stcck  in 
the  market  mtkes  the  packing  of  pork  decidedly 
costly  and  unprofliable. 

The  shortage  is  attributed  to  various  causes.  Robe-t 
Strahorn,  who  has  been  in  the  business  over  thirty 
years,  and  who  is  amply  qualified  by  experience  to 
speak  on  ihe  matter,  said : 

"  The  heavy  spring  rains  played  a  promim  n  pirt 
in  the  matter.  The  continued  wet  weather  killed  off 
the  spring  crop  of  pigs  that  would  have  been  market- 
able now.  Then  the  low  prices  of  the  product  early 
in  the  spring  made  the  farmer  carelets.and  instead  of 
keeping  their  hogs  as  they  usually  do,  until  the  holi- 
days, they  fattened  thtmon  corn  early  and  sent  them 
to  market.  There  is  and  will  be  a  demand  for  fresh 
pork  here  and  a  demand  from  Europe  for  pickled 
meats,  taking  all  the  receipts  and  leaving  little  for 
the  packers  lo  put  in  their  own  cellars  " 

California  Products  at  Chicago. 

Chicago,  December  27.— California  green  fruits.— 
There  is  nothing  on  the  market  but  Pears  :  thev  sell 
fairly  as  follows  :  Winter  Neils,  "}?  box,  $3;  Easter 
Beurre,  82.50;  Glout  Morceau,  83  50  @4.  Japanese 
Persimmons,  trays,  14  @  isib,  7.5c  @  SI.  California 
Oranges,  Seedlings,  ^  box,  82.50;  Navels.  SI. 

Pitted  California  Dritd  Fruits— The  market  is  rul- 
ing quiet  and  slow,  for  just  at  this  season  theie  is 
not  much  demand.  The  market,  however,  i"  steady 
for  Prunes  and  Apricots  owing  to  meager  offerings, 
but  Raisins  are  still  plenty  and  dull,  and  Nectarines 
are  slow,  for  the  demand  is  never  anything  but  tame 
for  thcfe.  We  quite:  Kaisins— London  layers,  3- 
crown  13  box.  .$1  60;  do  3-crown  fancy,  SI  75((r  1  85; 
loose  Muscatels,  3-crown.  Sl(nl  25;  4-crown,  sks  B), 
4c@5c;  3-crown,  4@4>^c;  2-cr.  wn,  3>^@3J4c;  seedless, 
sks,  4("'i%c.  Prunes— 40  to  50  to  the  ft,  in  a&oka,  14c; 
60  to  60,  Uy^C;  60  to  70.  12c;  70  to  80,  IIK"^;  80  to  90, 
He;  90  to  100.  10>^c;  100  to  120,  ^c.  Aprlcots— New, 
clfoice  10  fancy,  sks,  15(('16c;  fair  to  good,  14@14^c. 
Peaches— Peeled;  25-8)  boxes,  '20(<y22c;  peeled,  sacks, 
]9if*20c;  unpeeled,  loc.  Nectarines— red,  sacks,  ^  Bb, 
9ci(t>n}4c;  while;  10@r2c. 


General  Produce 


Extra  choi'c  in  good  packages  (etch  an  advance  on  top 
(juotatioiiH,  while  very  poor  grades  sell  leaa  than  the  lower 
i|Uotatioua.  Dkckmbek  28.  1892. 

BKAN8  AND  PEAS.      iDo  country  m'la.S  9)  fa  — 

Bayo,  ctl   2  40  (o  2  tO  IHuperHne...      2  50  (a  3  00 

Butter   2  75      3  tO  |  NUTS-JoBKINO. 

Pea   2  50  <a  2  76  Walnuts,  hard 

Red   2  50  (a  i  75  |    (hell.  Cal  11... 

VU,k  2  10  (a  2  25  Do  toff.  8h.-ll... 

Small  White...  2  6'i  W  2  7~.  Do  pap  t-ahtll . . 
Large  White...  2  35  w.  2  .',0  i Almondu,  (tshl 

Lima   2  90  f«  3  Ou  IPaper  ahell  

Fid  Pea8,blk  eye  1  10  ra  1  05  !  Hard  shell  

Do  green   2  CO  ®!  2  25  I'.razil   U 

Split   4  60  (jc  5  60  I'l  CauB,  amall..      8  (a, 


6  to 
8  i 
10  (S 

12  (u: 

13  (a 
6  (a 


8 

n 

12 

Vii 
lb 


Live  Stock. 


BEEF. 

Utall  (ed   am- 

Qittas  (ed,  extra   613- 

Flrst  quality   5*!g- 

Seoond  quality  i^T 

Third  (juallty  4  ' 

Bulls  and  thin  Oows...3 
VEAL. 

Range,  heavy  5  1 

Do  light   " 

Dahry  


MUTTON. 

Wethers   6|«— 

Ewes   6  ®— 

Do  Sprmg   7ia  8 

H008. 

Light,  ^  lb.  oenta   Sja- 

Medium   5.5 '«— 

Heavy   5ja- 

;8o(t   6@- 

iFeeden  5  dt— 

stock  PoCT   R^di— 

lOressed  8  @  Si 


BUTTKK, 
Cal.,    poor  to 

tair.  It.   15 

Do  g  d  to  choice  224'® 
Do  Giltedg.!d... 
Do  Creamery. . . 
Do  do  Uiltedge. 
Eaat.-ru,  lad  e. . 
Cal.  Pickled  ... 

Cal.  Keg  

Eaat'rn  Cr>  am'y 

CHEESE 
Oal.  choice 

cream  

Do  (air  to  good. 
Do  Giltedged.. 

D  .  Skim  

Young  Amfrica 

EG(;S, 
Cal.  "aa  is,"  doz 

Do  shaky   \o  (d 

Do  candled          30  @ 

Do  choi  e  

Do  fresh  laid. . . 
Do  do  s'lcd  whte 
Eastern  cold- 
storage  

Do  (resh  

Do  selected 


-  Ca 

ism 

20  (a> 
20  (a 
24  la 


9J@ 
8  ca 


5  @ 


20  @  - 


-  ® 

-  @ 


25  O 

-  @  -  .  - 

Outside  prices  (or  selected ITurkeys,  hens 
large  eggs  and  inside  priceslDo  rlre8.sed 


Do  larKC   U  Cq,  16 

Peanuts   3iCa  4 

Filo.  rta   10  (ti  12 

30  Hickory   7  (tt  8 

3.-4  Chertnuts      ..     13  W  14 

ONIONS. 
35  Silvertkin  ...    1  03  (ix  1  10 

—  I  POTATOES. 

—  jKiver  Reds   45  ®  65 

—  Karly  Rose,  ctl.  65  (a,  75 
25  !  PecrleFB  . .       .     80  90 

iBurbank  8-cd's  76^  85 
Do  do  Salinas..  1  15  (a  1  25 
Do  do  Oregon..  1  15  'a  1  25 

8wt«t   50  (g  75 

Extra  choice  sell  (or  more 
money 

POULTEV. 

Hena,  itir.  5  CO  (c«  6  00 

Roo  ters,  old...  5  00  ftt  6  00 

—  ]Do  young   5  00  ftf  5  50 

—  Broilera,  small.  2  00  (ts  3  00 

—  iDo  large   3  00  $  4  00 

35  I  Fryers   3  50  to  4  00 

37J  Ducks   4  £0  to  5  00 

Do  large   5  50  ^  6  00 

—  Do  eitralarge..  6  .'0  to  7  00 

—  IGeea",  i,air          1  50  (S  2  25 

32J  Turkeys,  gobl'r.     12  (<l  17 

~    ■  12  (a  17 

12».to  IS 


for  mixed  aizea  — small  egg5.i  All  kinda  o(  poultry,  i(  poor 
are  hard  Co  sell.  lor  small,  sell  at  less  tbaa 

FEBD.  quoted;  if  large  and  in  g_od 

Bran,  ton  13  00@  14  CO  condition,  they  sell  Cur  more 

Feedmeal  25  0;@  26  00  than  quoted. 

Grd  Barley....  19  COfO  19  60 


Middlings 
Oil  Cake  Meal. .  — 
ManbatanHorse 

Food  (Red  Ball 

Bran  J)  in  ICO- 

tt..  Cabinets. . . 

HAY. 

Compreised  ...  7  00  (g  10  00 
9  00(<z 


@  21  00 
@  35  00 


@  8  00 


Manhattan  Egg 
Food  (Red  BaU 
Brand)  in  100- 
tb.  Cabinets...     —  @11  50 
GAME 
Quail,  per  doz..     50  (a  75 

Ducks    —  to  — 

1)0  Mal'd  ^  doz  3  00  ®  3  50 

Wheat,  per  ton.  9  OOto      —  Do  .Sprig   2  CO  (a  2  25 

Do  choice      ..  @  13  50  Dj  Teal   1  EO  to  — 

Wheat  aud  oats  8  COa  11  50  'Do  Widgeon. .. .  1  60  to  — 

Wild  Oata   7  00@   9  UG  Do  small   1  25  4t  — 

Cultivated  do  .  6  CO'e«   9  00  Geese   3  OU  (a  — 

Barley   6  0C@   9  00  Do  gray  ¥  doz..  2  00  (a  3  CO 

Alfalfa.    8  OOW  10  £0  Do  White   I  00  @  1  .50 

Clover   8  00(a.  10  00  (Jo  Brant   1  25  (tt  1  75 

Straw,  bale   35@      £0  ,  Snipe   2  00  <a  — 

GRAIN,  ETC.  Do  h;ngli3h,  doz  1  50  (g  2  00 

Barley,  feed,  ctl   7'i@      77j  ;  Do  Jack,  per  doz     75  (S  1  25 

Do  good    78J(g  Hare,  ver  doz..  I  25  to  — 

Do  choice   80  @  Rabbits,  laige..  1  25  (fi  1  50 

Do  brewing   9)  ®      93  Do  small  ..        1  00  ^  1  25 

Do  do  choice...    93J@  ,  PROVISIONS. 

DodoGiltedge     97i@  Cal.  bacon. 

Do  Chevalier. . .    80  @  I   heavy,  per  lb.     19  @  — 

Do  do  Giltedge.l  15  @  iMedium   12  (g 

Buckwheat  2  25  @  "  "  ' 


Corn,  white....!  07S@   1  10 

Yellow,  large...  1  00  @  

Do  small  1  07i@  1  10 


Light   14  (S 

Lard   lOjto  14 

Cal  sm'k'd  bee(.  11- @  — 

Hams,  Cal  salt' d  13J<g 


Oats,  milling...]  35  @   1374DoEastem   15  @  — 

Feed,  choice  1  37Jto    

Do  good  1  30  (g  

Do  lair  1  25  @  

Do  common....  1  12*(g  

Surprise  1  40  @ 

Black  feed  1  05  @ 

Do  seed  1  I7J^ 

Gray  1  30  @ 

Bye  1  12i@ 

*Wheat,  milling 

Gi  ttdged  1  27^® 

Do  choice  1  261®  — 

Do  fair  to  Kood  1  2,=|@  — 

ShippiDg.choice  1  26i(g  

Do  good  1  26  @  

Do  (air  1  224@  

Common  1  20  @  

Sonora  1  20  @   1  3D 

HOPS. 

189?,  (air   17  @  — 

Good   18  Ig  — 

Choice   19  @  — 

FLOUR. 
Eitra.citymills  3  90  (3  — 


SEEDS. 

Al(al(a   94® 

Clover,  Red          15  ftt 

White   30  to 

Flaxseed   2  25  ® 

1  15  Hemp   44® 

I  30  Mustard,  yellow      7  ® 

-  —  IDo  brown   44® 

1  174  WOOL. 

Fall,  1892. 
1  3r4S  Joaquin,  plain  64® 
Do  mouutain. . .  8® 

Do  lamb    8  ® 

,  Northern  Choice 
Do  Defective. . .  _ 

Do  Lamb   10  @ 

HONEY -1892  Crop. 
White    c  '  m  b, 

,    2-lb  frame  

Do  do  l-tt'(rame 
White  extracted 

I  Amber  do  

Dark  do  

iBeeswax,  tb.... 


14  ® 

1:  @ 


9-® 
1U@ 
74® 


m 

14i 


23  @  25 


Dried  Fruits, 


The  quotatio:}S  given  below  are  for  average  prices  re- 
ceived by  commission  meichants  (or  consignmez.ts  i,/ 
growers.  Something  very  fancy  fetches  an  advance  on  the 
highest  quotatione,  while  poor  sells  slightly  below  the  low- 
est quotations.  Prices,  unless  otherwise  Ep;cifi-d  are  for 
(ruit  in  sacks;  add  (or  50-lb.  boxes  4c  per  tt..  and  for  25-B). 
boxes  I  to  Ic  per  tt). 

APPLES- 1892.  Do  do  fancy  —  ®16 

Sun-dried,  }'s              44@—  Evap.,  peeled,  in  box- 
Do  sliced  4*®  5     es  choice  184@— 

Evap.  bl.,rirg.  50-tt).bx  8  ®  9  Do  do  fancy  20  ®21 

Fancy,  higher.  PLITMS— 1892. 

APRICOTS— 1892.         Pitted,  sun-dr  ed  10  ©lOJ 

Do  bleached  134®—  Do  evap.  boxes, choicell  «•  12 

Do  do  fancy  15  (Bl6  Unpitted   4@5 

Evap  choice,  in  boies.15  @16  PRUNES— 1892. 

Do  (ancy.  do  ..      ...15*®  17  Cal.  French, ungraded  74®  8 
FIGS-1892.  Dograaed,  eOtolCa..  91tolO 

Sun-dried,  black  4  @— 6  Do  do  40  to  60  11  @l2 

Do  white    34'a —  Fancy  sell  for  more  money. 

GRAPES-1892.  RAISINS-1892. 
Sun-dri*-d,  stemless..  24®  3  L  on 'Ion  Layer?, 

Do  unstemmed   IJ@  2      cluster  per  box.l  93  ®2  00 

NECTARlNES-1892.       Da  choicest  do...l  50  ®1  60 

Red.  sun-dried   7  ®  S  Do  prime  pr  bx. .  1  25  @1  40 

Do  Evap  ,  in  boxes. .  .114(812  Loose  Muscatels, 

White,  sun-drie  i          94@11      2-crown,  pr  bi..    75  Ol  00 

Do  evaporated  124tiil3  Do  3-crowB  do  1  IC  @1  20 

PEARS— 1892.  Do  do  do  faced. .  .1  20  (cl  25 

Sun-dried,  quarters..  2.'.@  3  Unstem'ed Musca- 

no  sliced   4  O  EJ    t^lsinsks  prtti.     24@  3 

Evap.,  slic'd,  in  b'xes.  7  @  8  Stem'ed  2-crown.     2}<*  3 
Unp'led.qrt'd.blch'd   5@8  Stem 'ed  3-crown. .     3i@  4i 
PEACHES-1892.  Se'dl's  M'sc'fUsks     4'w  5 

Sun-dried,  unreeled..  7  @  74  Do  do  in  bis   -  ®1  CO 

Do  do  piime,  bl  ched.  9  ®10  Do  Sultanas,  sks.     6®  7 

Do  do  choice,  do  11  ©114  Do  do  bxs   —  ®1  40 

Sun-dr. ,  pl'd.  bl'ched .  .10  @11  Halves,  quarters  and  eighths 
Do  do  prime  14  ®—  25,  50  and  75  cents  higher  re- 
Dodo  choice  —  @15  sspectively  than  whole  boxes. 


Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

Choice  selected.  In  good  package*,  (etob  an  adraooe  on  the 
quotations,  while  Terr  pool  grades  sell  laae  than  the  lower 
quotations.  December  28,  1893. 

Limes,  Mex  ....  3  00  @  4  50  purposes  sells  at  an  advance 

Do  Cal   — @     —  ou  outside  quotations 

Lemona,  box....  2  EO  @  3  OD  Beets,  sk   —  &  75 

Do  Sicily  choice  5  60  @  6  00  Carrots,  ak   30  @  50 

Apples   35  (9    65  Okra,  dry,  Di....  10 

Do  Choice   75  @  1  25  Parsnips,  ctl....  1  00  @  1  SO 

Do  Extra  choice  1  59  @  1  75  Peppers,  dry,  lb      7  @  8 

Grapes,  pr  bx  -     15  0     85  Turnipa,  ctl   —  @  70 

Pears   25  @  1  00  Cabbage.  100  &»     75  O  80 

do  Winter  Nelis  1  00  (g  1  50  jCarlic,  P  lb   Vj9  24 

Persimmo  s   50  @  1  00  Mar'(at  Squash, 

Gianges,  pr  bx-  |       ton   5  00  ®10  00 

Navels, Kiver'de  3  00  ®  3  50  lOauliflower   75  @  1  00 

Do,  Butte  Co...  3  00  ®  3  .10  Oelery   50  @  75 

Heedl'g.River'de  3  00  ®  2  25  , Mushrooms,^  lb 

Do,  Fresno          3  00  @  2  60  Do,  Common...      8  0  15 

Do.  Butt."  Co...  2  OD  @  2  25  ^Do,  Button   30  ®  35 

Ultra  choice  (ruit  (or  special  ITomatoea,  box .  1  00  @  1  25 
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The  Science  of  Smelling. 

Prof.  De  Volson  Wood,  of  the  Stevens' 
Institute  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  contributes  the 
following  to  Science :  The  greater  part  of 
the  science  of  seeing  is  contained  in  the 
science  of  optics,  and  this  is  founded  upon 
the  theory  of  undulations  of  the  ether  and 
the  way  in  which  they  are  modified  by  the 
media  through  which  they  pass.  The  form 
of  the  surface,  whether  plane  or  curved,  as 
well  as  the  density  of  the  medium,  produces 
marked  effects. 

Similarly,  the  greater  part  of  the  science 
of  hearing  is  contained  in  the  science  of 
acoustics,  and  this  also  treats  of  undulations, 
or  waves  propagated  in  air  or  other  gases. 
It  is  not  believed  in  either  case  that  solid 
particles  pass  from  a  source  to  the  sensitive 
nerves  to  produce  the  particular  sensation. 

Why  should  there  not  be  a  science  of 
smellirg.?  The  principal  part  of  such  a 
science  would  consist  of  an  investigation  of 
the  mechanical  properties  of  odors,  and 
mi^ht  briefly  be  called  "  Odorology."  Is  it 
not  highly  probable  that  odors  are  also 
propagated  by  undulations  of  an  ether  ? 
And  yet  we  are  familiar  with  the  statements 
made  by  writers,  such  as  "A  grain  of  musk 
will  keep  a  room  scented  for  many  years. 
During  the  whole  of  the  time  it  must  be 
slowly  evaporating,  giving  out  its  particles 
to  the  currents  of  air  to  be  wafted  presently 
out  of  doors;  yet  in  all  this  time  the  musk 
seems  to  lose  but  little  of  its  weight."  "  The 
acute  sense  of  smell  of  the  dog  Is  well- 
known;  for  he  can  detect  the  track  of  his 
master  long  after  the  tracks  have  been 
made,  which  shows  that  some  slight  char- 
acteristic matter  is  left  at  each  footfall." 

Those  who  thus  speak  impart  the  idea 
that  odor  is  material.  I  prefer  to  think  of  it 
as  a  property  of  matter,  which  produces  its 
own  peculiar  undulations;  and  that  the  sen- 
sation of  odor  is  produced  by  these  undula- 
tions in  the  olfactories.  Musk  retains  this 
property  for  a  very  long  time,  while  some 
bodies  lose  it  rapidly.  The  man  may  leave 
some  characteristic  matter  on  the  ground  at 
each  footstep,  but  it  is  not  necessary  that 
particles  of  that  matter  shall  pass  from  the 
ground  into  the  nose  of  the  dog  in  order 
tliat  he  may  track  his  master.  It  is  only 
necessary  that  that  matter  shall  possess  the 
property  of  sending  forth  certain  undulations. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  that 
the  ground  itself  has  imparted  to  it  the  prop- 
erty of  sending  forth  the  desired  undula- 
tions. 

These  facts  being  assumed,  investigations 
might  be  made  to  determine  the  velocity 
with  which  odors  are  propagated,  and 
whether  they  are  subject  to  reflection,  re- 
fraction, and  interference,  and  other  proper- 
ties common  to  sound  and  light;  also  wheth- 
er the  different  odors  are  due  to  different 
wave-lengths,  and  if  the  strength  and  inten- 
sity of  the  odor  is  due  to  the  amplitude  of 
the  wave,  as  in  light  and  sound.  The  phys- 
iological qualities  of  the  olfactories  by 
which  they  enable  one  to  detect  odors  of 
different  qualities  and  intensities,  furnish  a 
field  for  the  most  delicate  and  refined  inves- 
tigation. 

Wasting  Timber. — Eastern  lumbermen 
visiting  this  coast  express  actual  sorrow  at 
the  great  waste  evident  here  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  lumber.  In  their  own  districts  they 
have  been  for  years  reducing  the  amount  of 
waste  and  utilizing  the  odds  and  ends.  Com- 
paring the  amount  wasted  here  with  that  in 
the  East,  they  have  no  waste;  still,  they 
think  they  do,  and  are  constantly  devising 
plans  to  work  up  what  is  now  wasted.  An 
Eastern  writer  figures  the  loss  from  log  to 
lumber  in  the  white- pine  mills  from  one- 
quarter  to  one  half  of  its  cubic  contents.  He 


says  that  in  the  California  mills  the  waste  is 
from  6o  to  62  per  cent.  No  figures  are 
given  for  the  mills  of  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton, but  they  are  in  it  on  the  waste  question, 
and  must  continue  to  be  until  a  denser  popu 
lation  calls  for  the  small  articles  that  can  be 
manufactured  from  what  is  now  thrown 
away. — West  Coast  Lumberman. 

Facts  Concerning  Dynamite. 

Very  few  people  have  a  correct  idea  of 
what  dynamite  is,  of  what  it  is  made,  and 
the  uses  to  which  it  is  put.  To  the  French 
belongs  the  honor  of  its  d^overy  and  its 
practical  use.  Nitroglycerin  is  the  force 
of  all  high  explosives.  Dynamite  is  the 
name  most  usually  given  to  these  explosives, 
though  other  names  are  sometimes  used. 

Dynamite  is  simply  nitroglycerin  mixed 
with  various  ingredients.  Nitroglycerin  is 
made  by  mixing  sulphuric  and  nitric  acid 
with  sweet  glycerin,  the  same  that  is  used 
by  the  ladies  to  prevent  chapped  hands. 
Mixing  the  acids  and  glycerine  is  where  the 
danger  lies  in  the  making  of  nitroglycerin. 
The  mixing  tank,  or  agitator,  as  it  is  called 
by  dynamite  makers,  is  a  large  steel  tank, 
filled  inside  vw-ith  many  coils  of  lead  pipe, 
through  which,  while  the  mixing  is  in  prog- 
ress, a  constant  flow  of  ice  water  is  main 
tained.  This  flow  of  ice  water  is  used  to 
keep  the  temperature  of  the  mix  below  85 
degrees,  as  above  that  point  it  would  ex- 
plode, and  a  hole  in  the  ground  would  mark 
where  the  factory  had  been.  The  nitro- 
glycerin is  stored  in  large  earthenware 
tanks,  which  are  usually  sunk  in  the  ground 
to  guard  against  blows  or  severe  concussion. 

The  other  ingredients  for  making  dyna- 
mite are:  nitrate  of  soda,  which  is  found 
only  in  Chili,  cirbonate  of  magnesia,  and 
wood  pulp.  Dynamite  is  put  in  paper 
shells,  usually  one  and  quarter  inches  in 
diameter  and  eight  inches  in  length,  and 
weighs  about  one-half  pound  to  each  shell 
or  cartridge.  It  has  largely  taken  the  place 
of  black  powder  for  blasting,  as  it  is  many 
hundreds  of  times  stronger,  and  consequent- 
ly more  economical.  It  is  used  in  mining 
all  kinds  of  ores,  coal  and  rock,  submarine 
blasting  and  railroad  building.  Without  its 
aid  many  railroads,  especially  those  crossing 
the  Rocky  mountains,  could  not  have  been 
constructed,  and  Hell  Gate  in  New  York 
Harbor  could  not  have  been  destroyed. 

Dynamite  will  not  explode  from  any  ordi 
nary  fall  or  jar;  it  will  burn  without  ex 
plosion  and  freezes  at  42  degrees,  10 
degrees  above  ordinary  freezing  point.  The 
bomb  of  the  anarchist  is  made  of  metal  or 
glass  and  filled  with  pure  nitroglycerin,  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  explode  by  severe  contac: 
with  any  hard  object.  These  bombs  are,  of 
course,  never  hiade  by  a  reputable  dynamite 
factory.  Five  or  six  millions  of  dollars  are 
invested  in  the  manufacture  of  dynamite  in 
the  United  States,  and  its  use  is  constantly 
on  the  increase.  The  fumes  of  nitroglycer- 
in produce  intense  headache,  which  can  be 
cured  by  taking  a  very  small  dose  of  it  in- 
ternally.— Exchange. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE 

GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY,  E28  CAL- 
ifortiia  Street.  For  the  half  year  ending  Deo.  31, 
1892,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate  ol  five 
and  one-tenth  (51-10)  per  cent  per  annum  on  Term 
Deposits,  and  four  and  one-qutrter  (4  1-4)  per  cent  per 
annum  on  Ordinary  Deposits,  payable  on  and  alter 
Tuesday,  Jan  3,  1893. 

GEO.  TOURNY,  Secretary 


L.  V.  WiLLlTS.  Watsonville,   Cal.,  Black  Perch- 
erons.    Registered  Stallions  for  sale. 


Real  nice  one,  too— latest  style  out.   PRETTY  CAPS  TO  MATCH 

f  IT"  TP^  TRTS  TPT!  ? 


AGE  6  ABE 
AGE  8  ARE 
AGE  10  ARE 
AGE  12  ARE 


Colors  are  gray  mixed  and  light  tan  mixed,  the  new  popular  fabrics— not  dark.  We  have  only  71 
left,  and  they  will  not  go  round. 

AGE  4  ARE  $2.50-POSTAOE  18c.  \ 
2.75-POSTAGE  20c.  ( 
3.00— POSTAGE  22c.  > 
3.25— POSTAGE  24c.  \ 
3.50— POSTAGE  25c.  ' 
O0lX>»  to   JVIcitolTL  Go  -witl3.  tlio  Codto. 

Von  will  be  asked  95.00  for  these  elsewhere.  We  have  LADIES'  COATS  $3-76  to  $12.00.  Lonf 
Coats,  last  year's  stylo,  30  left,  wero  $12.00  to  J20.00,  now  $6.00  to  $8.00.  Our  list  tells  about  "em. 
S.:;id  forlt^rttKB— to   

414-416-418  Front  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE   LATEST  STYLE 


PULVERIZER  I 

 THE!  

PACIFIC  SPADER! 

Opersted  by  one  small  Boy.    No  Man  requised. 

CoMETHiNC     New  It 

^  FINEST  IMPLEMENT  M  IN  THE  MARKET 

DURABU 


The  Pacific  Spader  aud  Vineyard  <:iil. 
tivator.  Does  more  work  in  one  strokt  than 
a  Disc  Harrow  in  ten.   Sizes,  5),^  to  12  feet. 

TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO. 

SAH  f  BANOmOO  and  FBESNO. 


No.  OD—  7 
No.  lOD—  6} 
No.  14D-  7 

Especially  adapted  to  pulverizing  "bottoms"— cue  maa  No.  16D—  8 
aad  a  sinull  boy  cau  operate  It.  24D-I2 


AN  OLD  STYLE  PULVERIZER. 


-  3  4/.     .  — 

5i-foot  Spader  16-iiich  Blades 

"   16  " 

"   20  " 

"   20  "  " 

"   20  "  " 

"   20  "  " 

"   20  " 


Linden,  Cal.,   Nov.   26,  1892. 
Messrs.   Truman,  Hooker  &  Co., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Gentlemen:-I  was  induced  by  your  agent,  Mr.  I. 
0.  Fowler,  to  purchase  one  of  your  PACIFIC  SPADERS, 
which  I  have  tested  on  some  very  hard  1  and  and  mus  t 
say  it  does  its  work  to  per f ec tion .  I  will  say  to 
all  who  contemplate  purchasing  a  Cultivator  to  take 
the  Pacific  Spader  every  time.     I  remain 

Yours  very  truly, 

C.   V.  Webb. 


FERTILIZER  AND  CORN  ATTACHMENTS.  ABSOLUTELY  GUARANTEED. 

CUTTER 

)OL.    FULLY  WARRANTED. 


A  WONDERFUL,  LABOR-SAVING  TOOL.    FULLY  WARRANTED. 


THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  RIDING  CORN  PLANTER  IN  AMERICA. 

Plants  Beans,  Peas,  Ensilage,  Etc   Distributes  Fertilizers. 
I  SEND  FOB  rLLUSTRATED  CATAlOfiUE. 

ASPINWALL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Jackson,  Mich.,  Three  m^'e's',  mich. 

TKU MAN,  HOOKER  &  CO.,  Sau  Francisco  and  Fresno.  Agents  for  the  Pacitic  Ccast. 


GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION. 

SHIPPINGS  COMMISSION  HOUSE. 

OmCE,  108  DAVIS  STREET.  SAN  EBANCISCO,  OAL. 
Wareboase  and  Wbarf  at  Port  Ooata. 


CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICITED, 

Money  advanced  on  Qraln  in  Store  at  lowest  possible  rates  of  interest. 
Fall  Oargoes  of  Wbeat  furnlsbed  Sbippers  at  sbort  notice. 

ALSO  ORDESS  FOB  OBAIH  BAGS,  Agricultural  Implementa,  Wagona.  Qroosrles 
and  Merchandise  of  every  description  solicited, 

B.  VAN  BVBBY,  Manaser.  A.  M.  BBSLT,  Assistant  Manager. 


IMPROVED  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

TOOL  COMPANY 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

Machinery  and  Information 
for  irrigating  Plants 
of  All  Sizes. 

BSTIMAT£S  OHKEBFULLT 
FtTBNISHKD. 

Address  Works,   Flrst  &  StSVenSOn  StS, 
SAN  FRANOiSCO  OAL. 

Send  or  book  showing  cheap  Irrigation,  mailed 
tree. 


Send  for  Price  Lists 

OP  GUNS 

And  all  Articles  used 
by  Hunters  and 
Anglers. 


GUNS  SENT  ON 
TRIAL. 

OLD  GUNS  TAKEN 
IN  EXCHANGE. 


OrBlO.  '%J%7-.  ISBX«.3EI'\7'XI,  526  KEARNY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO- 


December  31,  1892. 
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Cholera  and  Ozone. 

The  fact  that  electricity  enables  ozone  to 
be  generated  cheaply  and  on  a  large  scale, 
says  the  Electrical  World,  may  have  a  most 
important  bearing  in  the  future  as  a  sanitary 
measure,  more  particularly,  however,  in  re- 
lation to  cholera  epidemics.  That  some 
connection  exists  between  the  spread  of 
cholera  and  the  scarcity  of  ozone  in  the 
atmosphere  there  appears  to  be  little  doubt, 
fiom  observations  begun  as  early  as  1884 
and  continued  ever  since.  There  is  a  nor- 
mal amount  of  ozone  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  it  appears  from  these  observations  that 
at  places  where  the  cholera  existed  the 
amount  of  ozone  in  the  atmosphere  was  be- 
low this  normal,  sometimes  even  to  a  very 
marked  degree.  Moreover,  an  increase  in 
the  epidemic  in  certain  localities  seemed  to 
go  hand  in  hand  with  a  diminution  of  the 
amount  of  ozone  in  the  air.  Daring  the 
early  part  of  the  1884  epidemic  in  Paris  and 
Marseilles  the  quantity  of  ozone  in  the  air 
was  found  to  be  decidedly  below  the  normal. 
This  itself  would  point  to  some  connection 
between  the  two,  but  an  additional  fact  of 
great  importance  is  that  tests  made  at  the 
same  time  in  other  places  which  were  free 
from  the  epidemic  showed  the  presence  of  a 
normal  amount  of  ozone.  Tests  made  since 
by  numerous  observers  appear  to  have  con- 
firmed this  coincidence.  The  fact  that  some 
relation  may  exist  between  the  two  would 
not  be  surprising,  as  cholera,  we  believe,  is 
now  recognized  as  a  germ  disease,  and 
ozone  is  well  known  to  be  a  very  effective 
germicide.  It  is,  moreover,  an  excellent 
means  to  use,  because  if  properly  made  it  is 
not  in  the  least  injurious  to  human  beings. 
When  made  by  chemical  processes  or  from 
oxygen,  it  may  be  injurious,  but  this  is 
owmg  to  impurities  or  to  the  presence  of 
untransformed  oxygen.  If,  however,  it  is 
made  of  air  ozonized  by  means  of  electricity 
it  has  been  found  to  be  quite  uninjurious. 
Mr.  P.  de  Puyt  recently  made  some  very  in 
teresting  and  instructive  compilations  re- 
garding this  matter,  and  urges  very  strongly 
the  use  of  ozonized  air,  not  only  as  a  de- 
stroyer of  germs  in  hospitals,  lazarettos, 
schools,  public  houses,  and  other  places,  but 
also  as  a  preventive  in  the  case  of  a  threat- 
ened epidemic.  Eleven  to  twelve  centi- 
grammes per  litre  of  air,  which  is  easily 
produced  by  electrical  means,  and  was  for- 
merly claimed  to  be  a  dangerously  large 
quantity,  he  says  has  been  found  to  be  per- 
fectly harmless  even  for  infants,  if  made  by 
electrical  means.  He  also  compiled  the 
following  interesting  figures:  During  the 
month  of  July,  1884,  while  the  cholera  epi- 
demic was  at  its  worst  in  Marseilles,  the 
mean  quantity  of  ozone  in  the  air  was  .86  as 
compared  to  2  17  during  1883.  In  Paris 
even  greater  difference  was  found.  During 
the  maximum  period  of  the  epidemic  in 
November,  1884,  it  was  .44  as  compared  to 
1.82  for  the  same  period  in  1883.  Moreover, 
during  the  two  weeks  when  the  mortality 
was  greatest  the  amount  of  ozone  in  the 
air  was  as  low  as  .27  as  compared  to  2.0  for 
the  same  period  in  1883,  Furthermore, 
during  several  days  when  the  air  was 
charged  electrically,  more  than  was  usual, 
the  epidemic  was  found  to  diminish  in  its 
severiiy.  Such  coincidences  are  certainly 
very  striking  and  warrant  the  most  careful 
attention  and  study  on  the  part  cf  physicians 
and  boards  of  health.  There  is  time  now 
before  the  threatened  cholera  epidemic  in 
this  country  next  summer  to  institute  experi- 
ments and  make  preparation. 


Spontaneous  Combu.stion.  —  Among 
the  results  brought  to  light  through  chem- 
ical investigations  of  the  sources  of  spon- 
taneous combustion,  says  the  United  States 
Miller,  is  the  fact  that  sawdust  should 
never  be  used  to  collect  drippings  or  leak- 
ages. Dry  vegetable  or  animal  oil  is  found 
to  inevitably  take  fire  when  saturating  cot- 
ton waste  at  180  degrees  F  ahrenheit,  and 
spontaneous  combustion  occurs  more  quick- 
ly when  the  cotton  is  soaked  with  its  own 
weight  of  oil.  Danger  is  involved  in  patent 
"driers,"  from  leakage  into  sawdust,  etc.; 
oily  waste  of  any  kind,  or  waste  cloths  ol 
silk  or  cotton,  saturated  with  oil,  varnish  or 
turpentine,  also  linseed-oil  drippings  into  a 
sponge;  glycerin  or  oil  of  any  kind  leaking 
into  sawdust;  bituminous  coal  in  large  heaps 
of  pit  coal,  hastened  by  wet,  and  especially 
when  pyrites  are  present  m  the  coal— the 
larger,  the  greater  the  liability.  Oil  on 
flour,  or  water  on  flour,  is  productive  of 
spontaneous  combustion.  In  fact,  all  or- 
ganic structures,  being  largely  composed  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen,  are  readily  excited, 
because  of  the  affiaity  of  the  hydrogen  for 
oxygen. 

Thk  hardest  work  in  this  world  is  to  do 
nothing.  If  you  don't  believe  it,  just  stand 
two  hours  waiting  for  the  approach  of  a 


Our  Agents, 


J.  C.  HoAO— San  Francisco. 
R.  Q  Bailby— San  Francisco. 
F.  D.  HOLMAN— California. 
Geo.  Wilson— Sacramento,  Cal. 
Samubl  B.  Cliff— Creston,  Cal. 

A.  C.  Godfrey— Oregon. 
W.  H.  Murray — Ualifornia. 

B.  H.  Schaeffle— £1  Dorado  and  Amador  Go'i. 

C.  E.  Robertson— Humboldt  Co. 
Chas.  E.  Townsend— California. 


Complimentary  Samples. 

Persons  receiving  this  paper  marked  are  requested  to 
examine  Its  ooutents,  terms  of  subscription,  and  give  It 
their  ovD  patronage,  and  as  far  aa  practicable,  aid  In 
circulating  the  journal,  and  making  its  value  more 
widely  known  to  others,  and  extending  its  Influence  In 
the  cause  it  faithfully  serves.  Subscription,  paid  in  ad- 
vance, 5  mos  ,  $1  10  mos.,  $2;  16  moB.,  $3.  Extra  copies 
mailed  for  10  cents,  if  ordered  soon  enough.  It  already 
a  subscriber,  please  show  the  paper  to  othe.s. 

The  D.  M.  Oaborne  Co, 

In  addition  to  its  Urge  warehouse  on  Bluxorae 
street,  this  Cornpany  has  just  leased  the  three-story 
and  basement  building,  No.  27  Main  street,  where 
it  will  carry  a  large  stock  of  Harvesting  Machinery, 
Binding  twine.  Harrows,  etc.  Here  also,  will  be  its 
general  offices,  and  as  the  location  is  central  and 
convenient  to  Market  street,  country  buyers  visiting 
the  city  will  appreciate  the  change. 


NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERIES. 

ESTABLISHED  1878 

TRAGEDY  PRUNES, 

OLYMAN  PLUMS, 

The  Two  Best  Slilpplngr  Varieties  for 
Proflc. 

ALSO  FULL  GENERAL  STOCK  OF 

FRUI T,  NU  T  &  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  etc. 

UNIRRIGATBD  !      CLEAN  I 

Nurseries  at  Napa,  near  R.  R,  Depot,  M.  S.  CROW, 
Manager;  residence  on  Second  Street,  one  block  from 
Courthouse. 

 ADDRESS  

LEONARD  COAfES.   Napa,  Cal. 


The  Earliest  Yellow  Freestone  Known. 

CURL  LEAP  PROOF. 

rWO  WEEKS  EARLIER  THAN  FOSTER 
OR  EARLY  CRAWFORD. 

The  Best  Peach  Enow  a  for  Early  Ship- 
ment East. 

Reasonable  prices  to  dealers  and  canvassers.  For 
particulars  apply  to 

W.  W.  SMITH,  VaosvlUe, 
A.  T.  FOSTGB,  Dlzon, 
Or,  I.  H.  THOMAS  &  SON,  Vlaalla. 


PEPPER'S  NURSERIES. 

(ESTABLISHED  IN  1858.) 

 A  large  stock  of  

Bartlett  Pear  Trees  and  French  Prunes 

On  Myrobolan  Stocks,  at  Low  Rates, 
Also,  a  general  assortment  of  Apple,  Pear,  Peach, 
Nectarine,  Plum,  Cherry,  Quince,  etc.,  grown  in  sandy 
loam,  without  Irrigation,  which  gives  a  fine  proportion 
of  roots  I  offer  no  trees  but  what  are  grown  in  my  own 
grounds  and  known  to  be  true  to  label  and  free  from 
scale  bugs.   Address:  W.  H.  PEPPER, 

Petaiuma,  Cal. 

Ow!ng  to  age  and  poor  health,  I  will  sell  my  place  and 
bueiness  at  a  bargain.  Place  consists  of  250  acres  of  land, 
^ood  buildings.  50  acres  In  orchard,  and  a  large  Nursery 
dtock,  together  with  horses,  wagons  and  implemeots, 
complete,  for  carryii;g  on  the  business.  A  good  oppor- 
tunity for  enterprising  men  with  capital  to  step  into  a 
good-paying  business.  For  fuithar  (larticulars  address, 
as  above. 


OAK  LAWN 

NURSERY. 

FIRST-CLASS  FRUIT  TRE£8. 

Qrowers  and  Dealers  in 

GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK. 

NO  INSECT  PESTS  OR  IRRIQATION. 

Please  Send  for  Catalogue. 

HULBBRT     BROS.,  ProprietorB, 

Sll  Third  St..  Santa  Rosa. 


AND  HOW  TO 
GROW  THEM, 
rof.  Edward 
WIckBou, 


A  practical,  explicit  and  comprehensive  book  embodying 
till  oxperlcnco  and  motbods  of  hundreds  of  nucceSBful 
((rowera,  and  notiHtltutluK  a  trustworthy  gidde  by  which  thV 
inoxpc  rltncfyl  may  succcBsfully  priMlnoe  lliu  fndts  for  which 
(Jttliforuia  l.t  fmnomi,  bOO  paL'i-S-  H'ully  illuntrato  l.  Pnoe83. 
poBlpaid.  Send  fur  circular.  UEWKY  PUBLISHINQ  00, 
publlBberf,  220  Market  Street,  San  Francigco,  Oal. 


TRY 


our  specialties.  Farmers  wanted  as  Agts.  Th* 
JHe««  See4  Co.,  salt  .Lake  9\\y,  IJtab, 


OUR  HANDSOMELY 

Illustrated  = 
=  Catalogue 

IF'  O  n.  1893 

Is  now  ready  and  has  lieen  mailed  'E^'D  K^IT 
to  our  regular  customers.  Others  can  ^  ^^mUMz^ 

receive  a  copy  hy  rem i trine  I  wenty  cents,  which  may 
be  deducted  from  the  first  order  sent  amoutiiing  to 
one  dollar. 

^herwood  jlall  ]\Iur^BPi|  do. 

SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


MARTINEZ  NURSERIES 

Importers  and  Qrowers, 
A  FULL  LINE  OF 
Standard  Fruits,  Shade  Trees,  Shrubs 
and  Ornamentals, 
ALMONDS,  APRICOTS, 
CHERRIES.  PEARS, 
PRUNES,  PEACHES, 

No  Irrlgfation.  Free  from  Pests. 

Write  for  prices  and  catalogue  to 

DUANB  BROS.,    Martinez,  Oal. 


1anl 
Ferry's 
Seeds 

and  reap  a  rich 
harvest.  They  are  always  reliable, 
always  in  demand,  always  the  best 

rFERRY'SSEEDANNUALl 

For  1893  is  invaluable  to  every  Planter.  ] 
It  i.i  an  encyclopedia  of  the  latest  farming  ^ 
information  from  the  higheslauthoritiea. 
Mailed  Free. 

.D.M.FERR]^|^  DETROIT,^ 
&  CO.,.^^^^^  Mich. 


FRANK  KUNZ. 

PKOPKIETOK  OF  THE  UNION  NUKSEKY, 
2129  Tenth  St.,  Sacramento, 

HAS  FOR  SALE  A  FINE  LOT  OF  OLIVES, 

Grown  in  the  open  ground,  namely:  MANZANILLO  or 
Queen's  Olive,  NEVADILLO  BLANCO,  FICHOLINE, 
and  a  fine  lot  of  C'HAMKKOFS  EXCELSA,  which  he 
o£fecB  at  very  low  rates. 


OLIVE^REES. 

ALL  KINDS  OF 

Nursery  Stock. 


Send  and  get  book  on  Olive  Oulture. 


HOWLAND  BROS., 

Pomona,  Oal. 


OLIVE  TREES 

In  Variety. 


Prices  and  a  Pamphlet  on  Olive 
Oulture  in  California  Mailed  Free. 


ADDBBSS 


JOHN  S.  CALKINS, 

Pomona,      -      L^s  Angeles  Co.,  Cal. 


OLIVE  TREES^FOR  SALE. 

Eleven  years  experience  has  taught  me  how  to 
PBOPBRLT  root  the  Olive.  No  artificial  heat  used. 
Address 

W.  ALSTON-HAYNE,  Jr., 
Montecito  P.  0.,  Santa  Barbara  Co.,  Cal. 


FOR      LASTING  SEASON.  1892-93 

Robe  de  Sargent  Prunes, 
French  Prunes  on  Peach,  Almond, 

Myrobolan. 
Pears,   Peaches    and  Apricots, 

Leading  Varieties,  in  large  quantitiea. 

A  General  Assortment  of  Deciduous  Fruits. 

All  our  stock  is  grown  without  irrigation  and  is  guar- 
anteed Drop  us  a  "Card,"  and  we  will  send  you  our 
price  "st. 

BALDWIN  &  STONE, 


San  Ramofl  Valley  Nursery, 


Da£7llle,  Cal. 


ORANGE 


A  Practical  Treatise  by  T.  A.  Garey 
giving  the  results  ol  long  experi- 
ence in  Soathem  California.  190 
pages,  cloth  bound.    Sent  postpaid 


I  III  lllnl*  reduced  price  of  76  ct«.  per  copy. 
UUlpi  I  UHIri  DEWEY  pub. CO., 220 Market.8. 


McKEVITT'S  EARLY. 


The  New  Yellow  Freestone  Peach. 


FIRST  AND  BEST  OF  EARLY  YELLOW  PEACHES. 


RIPKN8  IMMEDIATBLY  AFTBR  THE  AI.KXANDEB  (White  Cling),  which  Is  the  earliest 
peach  in  market. 

Fruit  Is  rou  d,  of  m  dium  size,  VERY  HIOHI.T  COLORED,  fleeh  firm  and  sweet. 

THIS  PJSACH  HAS  BtSEN  SUCCESSFULLY  SHIPFEU  EAST  FOB  FIVE  TEARS  and 
1b  no  new,  antried  variety. 

Tree  healthy,  strong  grower,  and  heavy  bearer,  never  having  misted  a  crop. 

A  limited  number  of  yearling  trees  for  sale  this  season.   Apply  early  before  stock  Is  exhausted. 

GIANT  OAK   FRUIT  CO., 

VAOAVILLB,  OAL. 

Tulare  County  customers  can  obtain  stock  from  above  Company  at  Farmersville,  Tulare  Co. 


1893 


1893 


,We  Are  The  Only  Firm 

Givine  to  customers  cash  discounts  on  orders.  We  are  the 
only  Firm  distributinfr  among  patrons  a  year's  subscrip- 
tion to  looagriculturalijapers  without  exacting  any 
equivalent.  No  other  beed  Catalogue,  of  America 
or  Europe,  contains  so  great  a  variety'  of  several  of 
the  standard  veget.ibles,  and,  in  addition,  are  many 
choice  varieties  peculiarly  our  own.  Though  great- 
ly enlarged  in  both  the  vegetable  and  flower  seed  depart- 
.nents,  we  send  ourcatalogue  FKEE  to  all.  The  three 
warrants  still  hold  eood.  and  our  customers  may  rely  upon  it, 
that  the  well  earned  reputation  of  our  seed  for  freshness  and 
Duritv  will  continue  to  be  guarded  as  a  most  precious  part  of  our 
capital.    J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


WILSON'S 

^  Common-Sense 

SEED 

CATALOGUE 

t  For  1893 


OCUT  CDCC  116  P.  sps,  2no  Floe  Knsravings.  Full  of, 
Oull  I    inCC.        useful  and  Instructive  information.  ^ 

One  of  the  Mont  Reliable  Catalogues  published.  < 
All  kindN  of  Giinrnnteed  Garden,  Flower  and  Field' 
Seeds,  Fruit  nud  (trniiineucal   Trees,  Small  Fruits.' 

The  Great  FREEMAN  POTATO  Given  Away!| 

Choice  Hoses,  Flowering  Plants  anil  Bulba. 
TIIOU()U<iHKl£i;i)   POlJLTliy,   Registered  VHi> 
(^erninii  Hares,  &c.,  dec.  Address 

SAMUEL  WILSON,  Seed  Grower,  Mechanicsville,  Pa.j^ 
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Grapes,  Eastern  132 

Grape  S:  rup  190 

Grapes,  Product  of  188 

Guavas   322 

H 

Hambletonian 

in-nt  

Hawaiian  Sugar  Indus 

try  2-19 

*Harrii-on,  The  Late  Mrs. 373 

llay,  California   210 

Hay  in  Bales  412 

Hay,  Stacking  191 

Hay  Product   187 

Hay  in  Sierra  V.lleys,  147 
255. 

Hemp  

tHer  Exa  ted  Station....  48 

Her  Horse  Sense  656 

»Hiigard,  E.  W  1,  419 

Hilgard's  Letters.. .  .211,  294 

Hog,  Points  of  Good.   26 

Home  Circle  —  Poems. 
Stories,  etc.  —  E  ghth 
Page  of  Each  Issue 

Hoo,  How  to  Use  82,  124 

Hogs  in  Kern  152 

Ilolstein  Milk  Records. .  .506 

Home,  What  is  236 

Homes,  Two  ."238 

Honey  Extracting  50 

Honey  Crop  of  U.  S.,  232  472 
516. 

Hop  Crop  25  J,  448 

Hop  Louse  194 

Hops  in  Cal  132 

Hops  in  Mendocino  194 

Hops  in  Oregon          50,  278 

Hoj  8  i'l  Sacramento, 132,  362 

Hops  in  Sonoma  13: 

Hops  in  Washington, 253, 335 

Hops,  Red  Spider  on   32 

Hopyards,  Sheep  in  152 

Horse  Breeding  Farms. .  .486 
Hor.srs,  Food  for  .**ick..  .631 
Horsej,  Hitching  Up  . . .  8S 

H  >rse  Sale,  Hobi>rt  555 

Horse  Show,  N.  Y  271 

H  irse,  .-sires  of  1892  482 

Horse,  Two-Year-OMs. .  .50 
Horse  Race  at  its  Best,  289 

291,  420. 
HoiSi  8.  Intelligenc*  of  .254 

Horses,  Draft  42.  202 

Horses,  Foundered  174 

Horse,  Palo  Alto  83  ,  508 

Horse,  Tallest   4 

Hors",  Ag'I  Value  of,  354,  531 

Horses,  Grooming   7 

Horses,  Nancy  Hanks,  168 
181. 

Horses  Suffer  in  Silence.  254 
Horticulture  State  Board  438 
Hor  icultural    Advar  ce- 
ment •  37 

H  rticultiral  Society,  376 
377. 

Ho'tic'iltuiiste,  Pioneer  24 

125,  402 
Humboldt  Co.  (See  Ag'I 

Notes). 
Humu8,0rigiD  and  Func- 

tio  126 

Hydraulic  Mining   81 

I 

tl  Love  the  Woods  192 

Incut'ator,  Home-Made..  74 

Influetza  and  Eyes   14 

tinadequacy  ic 

J  nd  ians  of  the  North ...  457 

Insfct  Friends  379 

Insects    Beneficial  from 

Aus  ralia,  4,  lf4,  233,  253 

316. 

Independent  Standpoint. 
From  an  (Third  Page  of 
Fach  Issue.) 
Irrigated  Lands  as  Se  ur- 

ty  275 

Irrigation  Bonds  275 

Irrigation  Devtlopment.275 

Irrigation  District  374 

Irrigation,  Excessive....  46 

Irngatioi),  Florida   128 

lrrii;atiou  Flume,  Riycr- 

side   41 

Irrigation,  Garden  42 

Irrigation,  Methods  of. .  .125 
492. 

Irrigation  in  San  Joa- 
quin Valley   492 

Irrigatitn,  Sub  229 

Irrigation,  Pumping  for, 
128,  256 

Irriitation  Reservoirs  448 

Irrigation  Works.  41,  276 

J 

Te  ly,  Sealing  388 

Jersey  Queen,  New  217 

ohn  Martin's  Revenge. .  29 

K 

Kern  Co.  (See  Agl  Notes  ) 
Kerosene  Emulsion  

L 

Laces.  Washing..  218 

La  Rue,  H.  M    161 

Labor  Pre  b'eme,  43,  03,  83 
123,  113. 

ji'(l)bir'^s,  Au«tialian,  4 
184,  233,  253,  269,  272. 

Laufi,  Reclaiming   32 

LasienCo.  (.See  Agricul- 
tural Notes  ) 

Leii  ng.  Address  of  8'  7 

Lem'  n-Curing  274,  486 


PAGE. 

Lemon  Culture,  47,  184  486 
540. 

Lemon,  Australian  418 

Lemmon's  Names  of  Cal. 

Trees  106 

L,evce  Breaks,  Prevent- 
ing  22 

Li  .e,  Bearberry  Bark  for.112 
Lice,  Kerosene  Emulsion 

for  ■   68 

Limes.  Bearing  472 

Lima  Beans   81 

L  lac  Witch,  The  148 

Little  Tea  Set  110 

Live  Stock  at  Petaluma 

F-ir  235 

Live  Stock  at  State  Fair,  251 
271,  291,  295,  330. 

Live  -tock  Notes  655 

Live  Stock  Trade,  Cal.. . .  189 

Loquat  322 

Lorona's Manuscripts  ...2 16 
Los  Angi  les  Co.  (See  Agl 
Notes.) 

Luc}  's  Tramo  657 

Lunches,  Putting  Up  302 

M 

Mammoth,  The  229 

McNeil,  W.  H  161 

Mendocino  »  o.  (See  Agl 
Notes.) 

Mesopotamian  Well  340 

Milk,  Abnormal  272 

Milk  Records  421,  506 

Milk  Trade  In  Citi«8  .339 

Milk,  Variations  in  214 

Milk  Solids  lallcd  But- 
ter 398,  438 

Milk  Tests  at  S'lte  Fair,  272 
317. 

Millers'  Combination  122 

MilN,  W.  H.,  on  Fruit- 
Shipping  315 

Miss  Hetty, Visit  to   69 

Miner's  Cabin,  In  a  129 

Mineral  Wool   93 

Minimum,  Fixirg  41,  66 

"Mission,  Old  417 

Moles  337,  418,  516 

Mongolian  Pheasant9.302  516 
Monterey  Co.  (See  Agl 
Notes.) 

Mo  gan  MiJy  ■  29 

Mcr.iing  Glory   27 

Mosquit  •  Killing  45i 

Mule  Prices  316 

Mules,  Usefulness  of  3l6 

N 

Name  Sickness   28 

Napa  Co  (Hee  Agl  Nates) 

Napa  Valley  Notes  215 

JJasal  Gleet  1(6 

'iatural  Gas  516 

Seviida  Co.    (See  Ag'I. 

N^es.) 
Nectarines  Profitable  ...152 

Needles,  H  w  Dade  562 

tNew  "Lite  "  558 

N'ew  Y<ar,  For  tbe   650 

tNew  Year  MinUL-t  656 

New  Year's  Wish  6f6 

Night  in  Woods  130 

■Norther,  The   300 

Vursery   Business,  Er- 
rors in  378 

Nursery  Practice  461 

iVureery  Stock  Piihib- 
ited  84,  86 

o 

Oak,  Making  Antiqua..  .238 
390. 

Oat  Product  187 

Oleoma' garine  in  S.  F. . 
Olive,  Requirements  for,  85 

384,  422,  463.  472,  492 
Olive-Oil    Making,  293.  422 

463,  540. 
Olive  Oil,  Producers  of .  .293 
337. 

Olive  Machinery,  Univer- 
sity 397 

Oiive  Varieties.  132,  293,  337 

376,  408,  423,  463,  484. 
0  iv-ef,  Pickling.  .6,  423,  481 

One  Little  Newsboy   49 

Onion-Growing  403,  616 

Orange  Co.    (See  Agl. 
Notes.) 

Orange  Culture  47, 125 

Orange  Crop. .  ..102,  278,  555 

range  Oil   50 

Orange,  Hart's  Tard if .  ..162 
174. 

OraQ.:e  Ins'cts   68 

Oranges,  Florida  Abroad. 501 
Oranges,  Marketing,  50,  102 

152,  278 
Orange  Trees,  Rifljctora 

for.  220 

Orchard  Cultivation.  .71,  502 

•Orchard,  Foo.hill  121 

tOrchard,  In  the   28 

Orcbard  Management  278 

Oregon  Evaporators  403 

Ostrich  F.ather  Painters  49 


PASB 

Poultry    Essentials  to 
Success.  .127,  275,  487  ,  50S 
654. 

Poultry  Keeping,  5,  46,  74 

106.  "127. 
Poultry,  Laying  Type  of,  74 

Pratt.  H  O..  Essay  504 

Presidential  Campaign,  3,  23 
419,  439. 

Primroses,  Chinese  234 

Produce  Review  186 

Prrducers'  Individual  Ef- 
forts  

Products,  Prizes  (or   44 

Prune  Drying,  145,  168,  232 
362. 

Prune  Growing,  145,  220,  4(t2 
540. 

Prune  YIel 's  302.  .342 

PruniigFru  t  Trees.  198,484 
Pruning,  Summer   32 


Q  iall  K  Iling  602 

Q  larantlne  Against  Pests,  84 
86. 

R 

Railroad  Wrongs. .  ..231,  271 

Raisin  Acreage   . .  .50 

Raisin  Association,  21,  24 
66.  87,  108,  13  J,  166,  229 
233  2,50  269,  397,  458,  528 

Kaisins,  Dipped  527 

Rais  n  Making,  322.  342,  362 
384 

Raisins,  R'jection  of,  12,  63 

Raising,  Spa'-ish   47 

Ramie  at  New  Orleans. .  ..3.56 

Red  Letter  Days  55: 

Red  Spider  Killer  71,  2i: 

Rest  in  R  'Se  Forest  1C9 

Rheumati  m   4 

Koad  Law  482 

Roa  ls,  Improvemints  of. 310 
358. 

♦Koads,  Numbering,  333, 334 

Roads  d  >  Trees   44 

Rose  Jar   4.s 

Rose,  Summer  Pruning.  .102 

Rose,  Isabella  Gill  439 

Roses,  some  Good.  .504,  .529 
'Rural    Improvement,  333 
334. 

Rural  Mail  Delivery  338 

Rusk,  Sec'y,  Report  of...4  " 

Rye  Crop   187 

Rye  Haj  for  Cows  531 

s 

Sacramento  Co.  (See  Agl. 

Notes.) 
San  Benito  Co.  (See  Agl. 

Soiea.) 
San  Bernardino  Co.  (See 

Agl.  Notes.) 
San  Ditgo  Co.  (See  Ag<. 

Notes  ) 

San  Joaquin  Co.  (See 

Agl.  Notes.) 
San  Joaquin  Volley  Vine 

Interests   190 


TAOR 

Strawb;rries,  Cil  Wild. .506 
Strawberries  in  Foothills  6"5 

Sugar  Bounty  460 

Sugar  Station  in  Cil.210,3.S4 

Sulphuring  Fruit  J74 

Summer  B  iarder   28 

Summer  Love  

Sunburn  170 

Sunday  in  Country  300 

iutter    Co.    (See  Agl. 

Notes.) 
Swett  Clover  Detriment- 
al  9  -2 

Swallow  Sings,  The. 230 


Pampas  Plumes.  10,  101  505 

Parsles  234 

Paper  Manuiaeture  151 

Perasol.  That  O'd  148 

Pasadena  Homes  501 

Pea  Growing  426 

Peach,  Evrly  Imperial. 42,  82 

Peach,  KIberta  181 

t*each.  Glen  Holly   61 

Peach,  Seedling  92  313 

Peaches  in  Delaware  ....  6 

Peach,  S.awyer'8  101 

Per  caes  in  Georgia   5 

Peaches,  Large  174,  255 

Peache-,  Varieties  of,  132 

194,  S13. 
Peaches  for  Wor'd's  Fair.  194 

P  anut  Growing  884 

Pear,  Bartlett  265 

Pear,  Second  Crop  3'^4 

Pears,  Spraying  278 

Pear,  Prun  ng  253 

Pecan  Nuts  616 

Ptlargoniunas,  Seedling.  (6 

Pension  Matters  503 

Persimmons,  Amerloan,  835 
439,  516. 

Pie  Company,  Groat   28 

Placer  Co.  (See  Ag'I  Notes  ) 

Planting  Season  602 

Plunts.  Oriental  f56 

Plum,  Simon    82 

"Pneumatio  Tire  Sulky,  181 
275 

Pork,  Making  Lean   28 

Pork  Pr.  duct  121 

'Portland  Residences  ...  21 

Potato  Crops   82 

Pou'try  AsBOCiaticn  323 

Poultry  Product  189 

Poultry  Incubators.. 74,  421 


S  n  Joaquin  Valley, West 

Side  374 

San  Luis  Obispo  Co.  (See 

Agl.  Notes.) 
San  Mat  0  Co  (See  Agl. 

Notes. ) 
Santa  Barbara  Co.  (See 

Agl.  Notes.) 
Sania  Clara  Co.  (See  Agl. 

Notes.) 
Santa  Cruz  Co.  (See  Agl. 
Notes.) 

*San'a  Cruz  Beach  269 

Santa  Monica  Beach,  Life 

at  148 

^cale,  Ga8Treatnientfor.l32 

Scjle,  Sprays  for  6i,  168 

t.School  IdjI   S9 

'Seattle,  Daught-r  of  45 

Seed  Distribution,  Uni- 

versi  y  533 

S  xton's  Story,  Th  ■  230 

Sequoias,  New  Gr.ve..  .333 
Shasta    Co.    (See  Agl 
Notes.) 

Shellac,  How  Made  390 

Sheep.      Persian  Fat- 
Tailed  122 

Sheep,  Delaine  Me  ino...  26 
Shtep  in  Cal.... 214  317,  506 

Sheep  on  Farms  373.  53: 

Sheep-Shearii  g  Machine.  26 

Sherp,  Improving   26 

Shorthorns  at  State  Fa)r.272 
Shorthorn  Herd  Book  ,..14 

•Shothole  Fungus  141 

Silage  vs.  Clover  254 

Silo.  Building  112 

Silo  in  Oregon  254 

Silver  Question,  3,  5, 163,211 
Skim  Milk,  Sweetor  Sour  202 

tSky  Rain  236 

tSleep,  The   192 

*Smilax  Seed  101 

Soap  Colors   93 

Soil  Stirricg  and  Evapo- 
ration 182,  235,  306 

Sjlano    Co.    (See  Agl. 

Notes  ) 
Son  ma   Co.   (See  Agl. 
Notes.) 

Sorghum  MoIaBses  422 

Sprnges  154 

peed  Records  168,  181,  528 

Spruce,  DougU'8  li  5 

Squirrel,  Poison  2^4 

Stamboul  s  Fast  Mile,400,528 
Stanislaus  Co.  (See  Agl 
Notis.) 

Starch  Factory  457,  472 

State  Fair  1892  181,  255 

State  Fair  Piemium8,255,272 

S  avisti  8  Gov't   273 

S  ate  Flower  Shew  396 

Steam  Wagons  216 

tStorm  King  512 

Stock    Rules  at  State 
Fair  251 


Tahiti,  Letter  from  552 

Tariff  and  Agricultur  >. .  .418 
Tehama   Co.  (See  Ag'I 
Notes). 

Ten  Acres  in  So.  Cal  529 

Ten  Block  System  3.34 

'Thanksgiving  Group.. .  439 
Til 'ee  Sisters,  Story  of..  90 

hreshing,  Cost  of    88 

The  Colonel's  Wife   48 

•The  Reward  170 

Tobacco  Culture,  152,  174 
269. 

Tomato  Tree  540 

Tommy's  School  557 

Tommy's  Slipper   49 

Tools,  Caie  o(  169,  310 

Tuberculosis  in  Cows   .54 

Ttrea,  Wide  or  Narrow,  212 
430 

Tree  Planting  in  Alkali. 220 
I'rotters,  Cal  ,  cf  1892. . .  5'i8 
Trotting    Record  Low. 

ered  I68,  81 

Turkey  Crop  426 

Town  Endowments  396 

Trees,    Blue  Gums  for 

Fuel  552 

Trees  from  Nursery  to 

Orchard  461,  .502 

Trees,  Names  of  Cal  105 

Trees  for  Streets,44  .  302,  319 
Tulare    Co.     (See  Ag'I 

Notes). 
Tuolumne  Horticulture, 
Pioneer   24 


u 

University  Distribution 

of  Seeds,  eto  .533 

Universit>  of  al  192 

V 

Valleys  of  Lassen  and 

Modoc  130 

Vcdalia  in  So.  Africa  209 

Vegetable  Product,  189,  250 

448,  528. 
Ventura  Co.  (See  Ag'I 
Notes). 

Vli.o  Pruning  482 

Vine  Diseases  384,  420 

Vine  Planting,  etc. .  .67,  401 

Vine  Pul'ers  504,  527 

Vines,  Care  and  Cultuie,  67 

146,  274,  398,  4  1,  482 
Vineyards,    Resistant,  252 
556. 

Viticulture   at  World's 

Fair  161 

Vineyard,  Boys  io  290 

Vineyard.  Sheep  in,  274.  316 
Viticultural  Coniniiss'o'i- 
crs'  Reports  .  190,  213,  214 

w 

Wages  in  Europe  542 

Walnuts,  Curing  233 

Walnuts,  Grafting  378 

Walnut-Growers'  Ass'n...  50 
Walnut  Growing. ..  233,  540 

Walnut  Yiel  s  152,  540 

Walnut,  Niw  Soft-Shell. 233 
Washington  State  Flower  333 
t Watches  of  the  Night.. 

vVatermelon,  Large  384 

Watermelons,  Marketing  84 

'  ater  Freezes,  When  218 

Waterman's  Exhibit  481 

Water  Wavs,  Improving. 3 

Water,  Tests  for  172 

Weather  Bureau  108 

Wedding,  The  Spectre. ..  69 

Wheat  Growing  

Wheat,  Product  of,  2,  22,  81 
122,  186,  317,  465,  501. 

Wheat  in  Dri  Is  302 

Wheat  Prices  354 

Wheat  Smut,  Hot  Water 

for  234 

Wheat,  Tall  Bearded. ..  .272 

Whitebrow  Family   89 

Whittier,  In  Memory  of.. 470 
ines.    Better  Outlook 

for  550 

Wines,  Cal.  In  France  53 

Wines,  Pr  zes  for  292 

Wine  Shipments  530 

Wine  Interest.  108,  190,  212 

Women  Fellows  171 

Woman's  Work  

Wood  Po'ishiog  390 

Word  in  Season  300 

World's  Fair.... 27,  161,  377 
"World's  Fair  Buildings,  81 

209,  249. 
World's   Fair,  Exhibits 

tor  107,  191,  272 

t  World,  The  666 

Y 

Yolo  Co  (See  Agl.  Notes) 
Yolo  Fruits  and  Farms..  27 

Yolo  W  eat  Farm   88 

Young  Folk's  Juvenile 
Poems,  Stories,  et<i. , 
(ninth  page  of  each 
issue.) 

Youth  at  World's  Fair. .  .130 
Youthful  Growth,  Ratios 

of  192 

Yuba  Co.  (See  Agl. 
Notes.) 


Nevada  City,  Cal. 


SPBOIALTIBS: 


OLIVE  TREES 

For  sale  at  bod-roek  prices.  We  a-e  again  in  the  mar- 
ket with  Clean,  Healthy  stock,  grown  en'irely  without 
irrigation. 

WILLI A.M  SICKERT, 
Canada  Nursery,  Redwood  City,  Cal. 


ALMOND   TREES  1 
20,000  June  Buds  on  Almond  Roots. 

IXL,  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and  NonparieL 
J  AS.  O'H  AR  A,  Brentwcod,  Centra  Oosta  Oo. 


NUTS.  PRUNES  &  GRAPES. 


The  Largest  and  Best  Collection  of"  Nut- 
Bearing  Trees  to  be  found  In  the 
United  States,  and  Excelled 
Nowhere  In  Europe. 


?4  Varietiea  of  French  Walnuts,  hardy,  productive, 
perfect  bloomers,  regular  soft  shell  varieties,  including 
the  Mayette,  Franquette,  Cluster,  Vourey,  Parigienne, 
Proeparturlens  (4  varieties),  Alpine  or  Wonder  of  the 
Alps,  Chaberte,  Bartherc,  Mammoth  orJauge,  Meylan, 
Laciniated  or  Ash-leavcd  (highly  ornamental).  Weeping 
(with  limbs  bending  gracefully  down  like  those  of  the 
Weeping  Willow),  and  II  other  varieties,  4  of  which  are 
of  California  origin 

Our  Seedling  Trees  are  guaranteed  to  be  "Second 
Generation"  Trees,  being  grown  from  nuts  borne  on  the 
original  or  on  trees  grafted  from  the  original. 

Our  Grafted  Trees  are  all  graf end  from  th«  ori- 
ginal and  therefore  absolutely  trae. 

10  Varieties  of  French  Chestnuts  or  "Marrons", 
solely  propagated  by  grafting;  the  finest,  largest  and 
sweetest. 

9  Varieties  of  Filberts  (Avelines,  Cobnuts  and  Round 
Filbert").  See  chapter  on  "  How  to  Train  Fllberte  to 
Make  them  Biar  Abundantly,"  in  catalogue. 

11  Virleties  of  Prunes,  including  five  different 
"  types "  of  the  Prune  d'  Ente  or  Robe  de  Sargent  or 
French  Prune,  all  synonyms;  what  is  wrongly  called  ia 
California  Robe  de  Sargent  we  call  "  Loire  D'Ente",  ag 
it  is  found  only  in  the  nurseries  of  the  Loire  vaMey  in 
France,  and  not  in  those  of  the  true  Robe  De  Sergent's 
home  in  the  valley  of  the  Lot. 

241  Varieties  of  Grapes,  divided  into  Extra  Early 
Early,  Medium  and  Late  Varieties.  The  largest  and 
choicest  collection  to  be  found  in  Callfoinlft. 


APRIL  OHIGRRIES,  the  very  earliest  kinds  ever 
introduced  in  this  country. 
Prars,  Apples,  Plama,  Apricots,  etc. 
Small  Fruits  of  all  sorts 

Portugal  u  ranee,  fine  and  smooth  thin  skin  and 
sweet. 

Corsica  Lemon,  a  superb  Lemon,  the  equal  of  the 
Sicily. 


General  Descriptive  Catalogue,  with  essay  on 
"  GRAFTING  THE  WALNUT, 
And  How  to  Redeem  targe,  Unproductive,  Delicate, 
Defective  or  Hard-shell  Walnut  Trees  by  Grafting." 
Illustrated  with  8  cuts  on  Walnut  Grafting. 
PRICE  TRN  C8NTS. 


FELIX 

Nevada  City, 


QILLET, 

California. 


SANTA  ROSA  NURSEIRES. 

(Successor  to  Luthkr  Bprbank.) 

PEARS,  APPLES,  WALNUTS  AND 
SHADE  TREES  in  Surplus. 

A  BIG  STOCK  OF  FINK 

Prunes,  Cherries,  Olives, 

&  EVERYTHING  IN  NURSERY  LINE. 

3>Jc>  Xx-]:rlg;A,1:loxXa 

New   rice  list  free  on  application. 


PACIFIC  NURSERIES, 

ESTABLISHED  1869. 
A  Large  and  Extra  Choice  Stock  of 

Fruit,  Shade  and  Evergreen  Trees 
and  Flowering:  Shrubs. 

 ALSO  

The  Largest  and  Beet  Stock  of  Camellias, 
Azaleas  acd  HbododeDdrons,  consist- 
ing of  tbe  Best  European  Sorts. 

Nurseries  at  Millbrae.  Greenhouses  and  Oflice  and 
Salesyard  at  Baker  and  Lombard  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 

ADDRESS 

P.  LUDEMANN,  Pacific  Nursery, 

Baker  &  Lombard  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Send  for  Price  List. 


100,000   EXTRA  FINE 

BARTLETT  PEAR  TREES. 

Apple.  Pear,  Plum.  Oherrv,  Peach.  Apricot, 
Nectarine,  Quince,  Grape  Vines 
and  Small  Fruits. 

500,000  FRUIT  TREES  1 

Oranse,  Lemon,  Lime,  Olive,  Japan  Persim- 
mon, and  all  kinds  of  Nut-Bearing 
Trees  Shade  and  Ornamental 
Trees.    Shrubs,  Etc. 

IMPORTED  FRUIT  TREE  SEEDLINGS 

Aak  for  Prices. 

James  T.  Bogue,  MarysviHo.  Cai. 
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